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ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


THE WORDS ARE DEDUCED FROM: THEIR ORIGINALS, 


AND ILLUSTRATED IN THEIR DIFFERENT SIGNIFICATIONS BY EXAMPLES FROM THE BEST WRITERS. 


TO WHICH ARE PREFIXED, 


Ae 0 EF oe, ree LA NG A G E, 


as 
A NaDa 


An ‘ENGLISH ‘GRAMMAR. 


` 


. By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


IN TWO YV OLUME —=—vVvOL I. 


THG TIME Dal T-I © N. 


Cum tabulis animum cenforis fumet honefti: 
Audebit quæcunque partim fplendoris habebunt, 
Et finc pondere erunt, ct honore indigna ferentur, 
Verba movere loco; quamvis invita recedant, : 
Et verfentur adhuc intra penctralia Veftæ: 
Obfcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atquc 


Proferet in lucem fpectofa vocabula rerum, 
Quer prifcis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis 
Nunc fitus informis premit ct deferta vetuftas. Hor. 
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ALDCCO. LXXXV. 


Pee A CE. 


T is the fate of thofe who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear of” 
I evil, than attracted by the profpect_of good; to be expofed to cenfure, without hope of praife; to be 
A difgraced by mifcarriage, or punifhed for negleét, where fuccefs would have been without applaufe, 
and diligence without reward. . i 


Among thefe unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries; whom mankind have confidered, not as the 
pupil, but the flave of fcience, the pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rubbifh and clear ob- 
ftructions from the paths through which Learning and Genius prefs forward to conqueft and glory, without 
beftowing a fmile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progrefs. Every other author may afpire to 
praife; the lexicographer can only hope to efcape reproach, and even this negative recompenfe has been yet 
granted to very few. 


I have, notwithftanding this difcouragement, attempted a Dictionary of the Englifo language, which, 
while it was employed in the cultivation of every fpecies of literature, has itfelf been hitherto neglected; 
fuffered to fpread, under the direétion-of chance, ,into wild exuberance ; -refigned to.the tyranny of time 
and fafhion; and expofed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. ; 


When I took the firft furvey of my undertaking, I found our fpeech copious without order, and 
energetick without rules: wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be difentangled, and con- 
fufion to be regulated ; choice was to be made, out of, boundlefs yariety, without any eftablifhed.principle 
of feleftion ; adulterations were to be detected, without a fettled teft of purity; and modes of expreffion 
to T rejected or received, without the fuffrages of any writers of claffical reputation or ‘acknowledged 
authority. I " 


Having therefore no affitance but from general grammar, I applied myfelf to the perufal of our writers ;` 
and noting whatever might be.of ufe to afcertain or illuftrate any word or phrafe,, accumulated in time the 
materials of a dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, eftablifhing to myfelf, in the progrefs 
of the work, fuch rules as experience and analogy fuggefted to me; experience, which praétice and ob- 
fervation were continually increafing; and “analogy, which, though in fome words obfcure, was evident in 
others. J 7 A 


In adjufting the OntHOGRAPHY, which has been to this time unfettled and fortuitous, I found it necef- 
fary to diftinguith thofe irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from 
others.which the ignorance or negligence of later writers has produced. Every language has its anomalies, 
which, though inconvenient, and in themfelves once unneceflary, muft be tolerated among the imperfec- 
tions of human things, and which require only to be regiftered, that they may not be increafed, and afcer- 
tained, that they may not be confounded: but every language has likewife its improprieties and abfurdities, 
which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or profcribe. i ` Ar = 
-As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of neceffary or common ufe were fpokén be- 
fore they were written; and while they were unfixed by any vifible figns, muft have been’ fpoken with 
great diverfity, as we now obferve thofe who cannot read to catch founds imperfectly, and utter them 
negligently. When this wild and barbarous jargon was firft reduced to an alphabet, every penmian endea- 
voured to exprefs, as he could, the founds which he was accuftomed to pronounce or to receive, and vi- 
tiated in writing fuch words as were already vitiated in fpeech. The powers of the letters, when they 
were applied to a new language, muft have been vague and unfettled, and therefore different hands would 
exhibit the fame found by different combinations, ? 


i, From 


È P R E F A C ER 


From this uncertain pronunciation arife in a great part the various dialects of the fame country, which 
will always be obferved to grow fewer, and lefs different, as books aré multiplied ; and from this arbitrary 
reprefentation of founds by letters, proceeds that diverfity of fpelling obfervable in the Saxon remains, 
and I fuppofe in the firft books of every nation, which perplexes or deftroys analogy, and produces ano- 
malous formations, that, being once incorporated, can never be afterwards difmiffed or reformed. 


Of this kind are the derivatives length from long, frength from firong, darling from dear, breadth from 
broad, from dry, drought, and from bigh, beight, which Milten, in zeal for analogy, writes Lighth ; 
ve. te exempta juvat fpinis de pluribus una? to change all would be too much, and to change one is 
nothing. 


This uncertainty is moft frequent in the vowels, which are fo capricioufly pronounced, and fo differ- 
ently modified, by accident or affe€tation, not only in every province, but in every mouth, that to 


them, as is well known to etymologifts, little regard is to be fhewn in the deduction of one language from 
another. 


Such defeéts arc not crrours in orthography, but fpots of barbarity. impreffed fo deep in the Engli 
language, that criticifm can never wath them away: thefe, therefore, muft be permitted to remain un- 
touched; but many words have likewife been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the pro- 
nunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed; and-fome ftill continue to be varioufly written, as 
authors differ in their care or fkill: of thefe it was proper to enquire the true’ orthography, which 1 have 
always confidered as depending on their derivation, and have therefore referred them to their original lan- 
guages: thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, alter the French, and incantation after the Latin ; thus 
entire is chofen rather than intire, becaufe it paffed to us not from the Latin integer, but from the French 
CACT. . 


Of many words it is difficult to fay whether they were immediately received from the Latin or the 
French, fince at the time when we had dominions in France, we had Latin fervice in our churches. ` It is, 
however, my opinion, that the French generally fupplied us; for, we hav¢é few Latin words, among the 
terms of domeftick ufe, which are not French; but many French, which are very remote from Latin. 


g -1 v 
Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, I have been often obliged to facrifice uniformity to 
cuftom ; thus I write, in compliance with a numberlefs majority, convey and inveigh, deceit and receipt, 
Jancy and phantom; fometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, as explain and explanation, repeat 
and repetition. À; 


Some combinations of letters having the fame power, are'ufed indifferently without any difcoverable 
realon of choice, as in choak, choke; foap, fope ; fewel, fuel, and many others; which I have fometimes in- 
ferted twice, that thofe who fearch for them under either form, may not fearch in vain. 


In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of fpelling by which it is inferted in the 
feries of the diétionary, is to be confidered as that to which I give, perhaps not'often rathly, the prefer- 
ence. J, have eft, in the examples, to every author his own pra¢tice unmolefted, that the reader may 
balance fufirages, and judge between us: but this queftion is not always to be determined by reputed or 
by real learning ; fome men, intent upon greater things, have thought little on founds and derivations ; 
fome, knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected thofe in which our words are commonly to-be fought. 
Thus Hammond writes feciblene/s for feafillenefs, becaufe I fuppofe he imagined it derived immediately 
from the Latin; and fome words, fuch as dependant, dependent ; dependance, dependence, vary their final 
fvilable, as onc or another language is prefent to the writer. 


In this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and vanity fought praife 
by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a feholar’s reverence for antiquity, and a gram- 
mariah’s regard to the genius of our tongue. I have attempted few’ alterations, and among thofe few,’ 
perhaps the greater part is from the modern to the ancient practice; and I hope 1 may be allowed to re- 
commend to thofe, whofe thoughts have been perhaps employed too anxioufly of ‘verbal fingularities, not 
to diflurb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. It has been 
afferted, that for the law to be krawon, is of more importance than to be right. Change, fays Hooker, is 
fiot made without inconvenience, even from worfe to better. ‘There is in conftancy and ftability a general 
aad lafting advantage, which will always overbalance the flow improvements of gradual correction. 


P) Much 


P R E F A G E: 


Mach lefs ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, or copy that 
whick every variation of time or place makes different from itfelf, and imitate thofe changes, which will 
again be changed, while imitation is employed in obferving them. 


This recommendation of fteadinefs and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular 
combinations of letters have much influence on human happinefs; or that truth may not be fuccefsfully 
taught by modes of fpelling fanciful and erroneous: I am not yet fo loft in lexicography, as to forget that 
werds are the daughters of earth, and that things are the fons of beaver. Language is only the inftrument 
of fcience, and words are but the figns of ideas: I wifh, however, that the inftrument might be lefs apt to 
decay, and that figns might be permanent, like the things which they denote. : 


In fettling the orthography, I have not wholly neglected the pronunciation, which I have direéted, 
by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated fyllable. It will fometimes be found, that the accent 
is placed by the author quoted, on a different fyllable from that marked in the alphabetical feries ; it is 
then to be underftood, that cuftom has varied, or that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced wrong. 
Short directions are fometimes given where the found of letters is irregular; and if they are fometimes 
omitted, defect in fuch minute obfervations will be more eafily excufed, than fuperfluity. 


In the inveftigation both of the orthography and fignification of words, their Erymorocy was necef- 
farily.to be confidered, and they were therefore to be divided into primitives and derivatives. A pri- 
mitive word, is that which can be traced no further to any Englifh root; thus: circum/peé?, circumvent, Ge 
cumflance, delude, concave, and complicate, though compounds in the Latin, are to us primitives. Deri- 


vatives are all thofe that can be referred to any word in Englifb of greater fimplicity. 


The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, with an accuracy fometimes, needlefs ; for who does 
not fee that remotenefs comes from remote, lovely from love, concavity from concave, and demonftrative from 
demonftrate ? but this grammatical exuberance the fcheme of my work did not allow me to reprefs. It is 
of great importance, in examining the general fabrick of a language, to trace one word from another, by 
noting the ufual modes of derivation and inflection; and uniformity muft be preferved in fyftematical 
works, though fometimes at the expence of particular propriety. 


Among other derivatives I have been careful to infert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns and 
preterites of verbs, which in the Teutonick dialects are very frequent, and, though familiar to thofe who 
have always ufed them, interrupt and embarrafs the learners of our language. 


The two languages from which our primitives have been derived are the Roman and Teutonick: under 
the Roman I comprehend the French and provincial tongues; and under the Teutonick range the Saxon, ` 
German, and all their kindred dialeéts. Moft of our polyfyllables are Roman, and our words of one fyl- 
lable are very often Teutonick. 


In affigning the Roman original, it has perhaps fometimes happened that I have.mentioned only the 
Latin, when the word was borrowed from the French; and confidering myfelf as employéd only in the 
illaftration of my own language, I have not been very tareful’to obferve whether the Latin word be pure 
or barbarous, or the French elegant or obfolete. 


For the Teutonick etymologies I am commonly indebted to Funius and Skinner, the only names which I 
have forborn to quote when I copied their books; not that I might appropriate their labours or ufurp their 
honours, but that I might fpare a general repetition by one general acknowledgment. Of thefe, whom I 
ought not to mention but with the reverence due to inftru€tors and benefactors, Junius appears to have 
excelled in extent of learning, and Skinner in rectitude of underftanding. Junius was accurately fkilled in 
all the northern languages, Skinwer probably examined the ancient and remoter dialeéts only by occafional 
infpe€tion into di€tionaries ; but the learning of Funivs is often of no other ufe than to fhow him a track by 
Which he may deviate from his purpofe, to which Skinner always preffes forward by the fhorteft way. 
Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous : Junius is always full of knowledge; but his variety diftracts 
his judgment, and his learning is very frequently difgraced by his abfurditics. 


The votaries of the northern mufes will not perhaps eafily reftrain their indignation, when they find the 
name of Junius thus degraded by a difalvantageous comparifon ; but whatever reverence is due to his di- 
ligence, or his attainments, it can be no criminal degree of cenforioufnefs to charge that etymologift with 


Want of judgment, who can ferioufly derive dream from drama, becaufe life is a drama, and a drama is a 
dreait ; 


re, & «Ff « ¢¢ 


dream; and who declares with a tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive moan from .évos, monos, 
Jingle or folitary, who confiders that grief naturally loves to be alone *. 


Our knowledge of the northern literature is fo {canty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonick, the original is 
not always to be found in any ancient language ; and I have therefore inferted Dutch or German fubftitutes, 
which I confider not as radical, but parallcl, not as the parents, but fifters of the EZuglz/b. 


The words which are reprefented as thus related by defcent or cognation, do not always agrec in fenfe ; 
for it is incident to words, as to their authors, to degenerate from their anceftors, and to change their manners 
when they change their country. It is fufficient, in etymological enquiries, if the fenfes of kindred words 
be found fuch as may eafily pafs into each other, or fuch as may both be referred to one general idea. 


The etymology, fo far as it is yet known, was eafily found in the volumes where it is particularly and 
profeffedly delivered; and, by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthography was foon ad- 
jufted. But to coLLEcT the Worps of our language was @ tafk of greater difficulty: the deficiency of 
dictionaries was immediately apparent; and when they were exhaufted, what was yet wanting muft be 
fought by fortuitous and unguided excurfions into books, and gleaned as induftry fhould find, or chance 
fhould offer it, in the boundlefs chaos of a living fpeech. My fearch, however, has been either fkilful or 


lucky; for I have much augmented the vocabulary. ok 


As my defign was a dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted all words which have relation to 
proper names; fuch as Arian, Socinian, Calvinift, Benedittine, Mabometan; but have retained thofe of a 
more general nature, as Heathen, Pagan. å 


Of the terms of art I have received fuch as could be found either'in books of fcience or technical dic- 
tionaries; and have often inferted, from philofophical writers, words which are fupported perhaps only by 
a fingle authority, and which being not admitted into genéral ufe, ftand yet as candidates or probationers, 
and mutt depend for their adoption on the fuffrage of futurity. 


The words which our authors have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance 
of their own, by vanity or wantonnefs, by compliance with fafhion or luft of innovation, I have regiftered 
as they occurred, though commonly only to cenfure them, and warn others againft the folly of naturalizing 
ufelefs foreigners to the injury of the natives. f j 


I have not rejeđted any by defign, merely becaufe they were unneceflary or exuberant; but have re- 
ceived thofe which by different writers have been differently formed, as vifcid, and vifcidity, vifcous, and 
vifeofity. 

Compounded or double words I have feldom noted, except when they obtain a fignification different 
from that which the components have in their fimple ftate. Thus highwayman, woodman, and borfecourfer, 


require an explanation; but of ¢hieflike or coachdriver no notice was needed, becaufe the primitives contain 
‘the meaning of the compounds. 


Words arbitrarily formed by a conftant and fettled analogy, like diminutive adjectives in ih, as greeni/h, 
bluifo ; adverbs in Ly, as dully, openly; fubftautives in nefs, as vilene/s, faultine/s ; were lefs diligently fought, 
and fometimes have been omitted, when I had no authority that invited me to infert them; not that they 


* That I may not appear to have fpoken too irreverently of 
Junius, I have here fubjoined a few {pecimens of his etymolo- 
gical extravagance. 


ubi antique fcriptum.invenimus gemoeced hie emezig. “ Inve- 
“e nit eam vacantem.”” 

Hiru, mons, colli. A.S. hyll. Quod videri poteft abfciffum 
Ex noacen vel xorwrds. Collis, tumulus, locus in plano editior, 
Hom. H. b. v. 811. fre oF Tiç mgomdeoibs wérsog aimsia xvr. 
Ubi authori brevium fcholiorum xoade EXP. T6705 Eis Epas dynxwry 


Baxisn, religare, ex banno vel territorio exigere, in exilium 
agere. G. bannir. It. bandire, bandeggiare, H. bandir. B. ban- 
nen. Ævi medii fcriptores bannire dicebant. V.Spelm. in Ban- 


num & in Banleuga. Quoniam verò regionum urbiumg; limites 
arduis plerumq; montibus, altis fluminibus, longis deniq; flex- 
vofifq; anguftifimarum viarum amfradtibus includebantur, fieri 
poteft id genus limites bax dici ab co quod Bawártas & Benelon 
Tarentinis clim, ficuti tradit Hefychius, vocabantur æi Ao&es xa? 
pon tQuressc goos, “* obliquæ ac minimè in reĝum tendentes vi.” 
Ac fortaffe quoque huc facit quod Bzrès, codem Hefychio teite, 
dicebant čen sgeyytan, montes arduos, 


Eupry, emtie, vacuus, ixanis. A., S. Æmtig. Nefcio an fint 
ab ipfw vel suiléw. Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur inteyim 
ctymologiam hanc non obfcurè Armware codex Rufi, Mat, xii. 22. 

; i ; 


yiahopos ižoyh. 

Nar, to take a nape Dormire, condormifcere. Cym. heppian, 
A, S. hnæppan. Quod poftremum videri poteft defumptum ex 
xi{Qas, ob{curitas, tenebræ: nihil enim aque folet conciliare 
fomnum, quàm caliginofa profundz noétis obfcuritas. ‘ 

Srammerer, Balbus, blafus. Goth. STAMMS. A. S. pra- 
mep, peamup. D. ftam. B. ftameler. Su. ftamma. Tt. ftamr. Sunt 
a supvArsiy Vel pupurri» nimia loquacitate alios offendere ; quod 
impedité loquentes libentiflimé garrire foleant; vel quéd aliis 
nimii femper videantur, etiam parcifimè loquentes, $ 


are 


r 


r R E F A € E. 


are Hot genuine and regular offsprings of Englifb roots, but becaufe their relation to the primitive being 
always the fame, their fignification cannot be miftaken. ) n 


The verbal nouns in ing; fuch as the keeping of the ca/tle, the re, of the army, are always neglected, 
or placed only to illuftrate the fenfe of the verb, except when they fignify things as well as actions, and 
have therefore a plural number, as dwelling, living; or have an abfolute and abftract fignification, as colour- 
ang, painting, learming. e 5 

The participles are likewife omitted, unlefs, by'fignifying rather habit or quality than action, they take 
the nature of adjectives ; as a-thinking man, a man‘of prudence ; a pacing horfe, a horfe that can pace: thefe 
I have ventured to call participial adjeffives. But neither are thefe always inferted, becaufe they are ĉon- 
monly to be underftood, without any danger of miftake, by confulting the verb. 


Obfolete words are admitted, when they are found in authors not obfolete, or when they have any force 
or beauty that may deferve revival. 


+ 
As compofition is one of the chief chara&terifticks of a language, I have endeavoured to make fome 
reparation for the univerfal negligence of my predeceffors, by inferting great numbers of compounded- 
words, as may be found under after, fore, new, night, fair, and many more. Thefe, numerous as they 
are, might be multiplied, but that ufe and curiofity are here fatisfied, and the frame of our language and 
modes of our combination amply difcovered. Tr 


Of fome forms of compofition, fuch as that by which re is prefixed to note repetition, and xx to fignify 
contrariety or privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, becaufe the ufe of thefe particles, if not 
wholly arbitrary, is fo little limited, that they are hourly affixed to new words as occafion requires, or is 
imagined to require them. : P j E 


There is another kind of compofition more frequent in our language than perhaps in any other, from 
which arifes to foreigners the greateft difficulty. We modify the fignification of many words by a particle 
fubjoined ; as to come off, to doe by a fetch ; to fal/ on, to attack; to fall of, to apoftatize; to break 
f, to ftop abruptly; tò dear owt, to jultify; to fall in, to comply ; to give over, to ceafe; to fet off, to 
embellith; to Jerin, to begin a continual.tenour; to /et out, to begin a courfe or journey; to take off, tö 
copy; with innumerable expreffions of the fame kind, of which fome appear widely irregular, being fo 
far diftant from the fenfe of the fimple words, that no fagacity will be able to trace the fteps by which 
they arrived at the »prefent ufe. Thefe I have noted with great care; and though I cannot flatter myfelf 
that the collection is complete, I believe I have fo far aflifted the ftudents of our language, that this kind 
of phrafeology will be no longer infuperable ; and the combinations of verbs and particles, by chance 
omitted, will be eafily explained by comparifon with thofe that may be found, sail 


Many words yet ftand fupported only by the name of Bailey, Ainfworth, Philips, or the contratted Dif. 
for Diffionaries fubjoined ; of thefe I am not always certain that they are read in any book but the works 
of lexicographers. Of fuch I have omitted many, becaufe I had never read them; and many I have in- 
ferted, becaufe they may perhaps exift, though they have efcaped my notice: they are, however, to be 
yet confidered as refting only upon the credit of former dictionaries. Others, which I confideged as ufeful, 
or know to be proper, though I could not at prefent fupport them by authorities, I have fuff¥red to ftand 
upon my own atteftation, claiming the fame privilege with my predeceffors, of being fometimes credited 
without proof. : : 


The words, thus feleéted and difpofed, are grammatically confidered ; they are referred to the different 
parts of fpeech; traced, when they are irregularly inflected, through their various terminations; and il 
luftrated by obfervations, not indeed of great or ftriking importance, feparately confidered, but neceffary 
to the elucidation of our language, and hitherto neglected or forgotten by Exg/i/e grammarians. 


That part of my work on which I expect malignity moft frequently to faften, is the Explanation ; in 
which I cannot hope to fatisfy thofe, who are perhaps not inclined to be pleafed, fince I have not always. 
been able to fatisfy myfelf. To interpret a language by itfelf is very dificult; many words cannot be 
explained by fynonimes, becaufe the idea fignified by them has not more than one appellation ; nor by 
»paraphrafe, becaufe fimple ideas cannot be defcribed. When the nature of things is unknown, or the 
notion unfettled and indefinite, and various in various minds, the words by which fuch notions are con- 
veyed, or fuch things denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed. And fuch is the fate of haplefs lexico- 
raphy, that not only darknefs, but light, impedes and diftreffes it; things may be not only too little, but 

Vor. I, b’ z too 


P R E E A C B; 


too much known, to be happily illuftrated. To explain, requires the ufe of terms lefs abftrufe than that 
which is to be explained, and fuch terms cannot always be found; for as nothing can be proved but the 
fuppofing fomething intuitively known, and evident without proof, fo nothing can be defined but by the 
ufe of words too plain to admit a definition. 


Other words there are, of which the fenfe is too fubtle and evanefcent to be fixed in a paraphrafe ; fuch 
are all thofe which are by the grammarians termed expletives, and, in dead languages, are fuffered to pafs 
for empty founds, of no other ufe than to fill a verfe, or to modulate a period, but which are eafily per- 
ceived in living tongues to have power and emphafis, though it be fometimes fuch as no other form of 
expreffion can convey. Í 


My labour has likewife been much increafed by a clafs of verbs too frequent in the Englif language, 
of which the fignification is fo loofe and general, the ufe fo vague and indeterminate, and the fenfes de- 
‘ torted fo widely from the firft idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of variation, to catch 
them on the brink of utter inanity, to circum{cribe them by any limitations, or interpret them by any 
words of diftinét and fettled meaning; fuch are bear, break, come, cafè, full, get, give, do, put, fet, go, run, make, 
take, turn, throw. If of thefe the whole power is not accurately delivered, it muft be remembered, 
that while our language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that fpeaks it, thefe words 
are hourly fhifting their relations, and can no more be afcertained in a diétionary, than a grove, in the agi- 
tation of a ftorm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. 


The particles are among all nations applied with fo great latitude, that they are not eafily reducible wnder 
any regular fcheme of explication: this difficulty is not lefs, nor perhaps greater, in Exgli/o, than in other 
languages. F have laboured them with diligence, I hope with fuccefs ; fuch at leaft as can be expected in 
a tafk, which no man, however learned or fagacious, has yet been able to perform. 


Some words there are which I cannot explain, becaufe I do not underftand them; thefe might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not fo far indulge my vanity as to decline 
this confeffion: for when Tully owns himfelf ignorant whether /effits, in the twelve tables, means a funeral 
Song, or mourning garment; and Ariftotle doubts whether ovdgeus, in the Iliad, fignifies a mule, or muleteer, 
I may furely, without fhame, leave fome obfcurities to happier induftry, or future information. 


The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word explained, fhould be 
always reciprocal; this I have always endeavoured, but could not always attain. Words are feldom ex- 
actly fynonimous; a new term was not introduced, but becaufe the former was thought inadequate : 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have many names. It was then neceffary to ufe 
the proximate word, for the deficiency of fingle terms can very feldom be fupplied by circumlocution ; 
nor is the inconvenience great of fuch mutilated interpretations, becaufe the fenfe may eafily be collected 


-entire from the examples. 


In every word of extenfive ufe, it was requifite to mark the progrefs of its meaning, and fhow by wha 
gradations of intermediate fenfe it has paffed from its primitive to its remote and accidental fignification ; 
fo that every foregoing explanation fhould tend to that which follows, and the feries be regularly concate- 
nated from the firit notion to the laft. i 


This is {pecious, but not always pra€ticable ; kindred fenfes may be fo interwoven, that the perplexity 
cannot be difentangled, nor any reaton be affigned why one fhould be ranged before the other. When the 
radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a confecutive feries be formed of fenfes in 
their nature collateral? The fhades of meaning fometimes pafs imperceptibly into cach other; fo that 
though on one fide they apparently differ, yet it is impofible to mark the point of contact. Ideas of the 
fame race, though not exaétly alike, are fometimes fo little different, that no words can exprefs the diffimi- 
litude, though the mind eafily perceives it, when they are exhibited together; and fometimes there is fuch 
a confufion of acceptations, that difcernment is wearied, and diftinétion puzzled, and perfeverance herfelf 
hurries to an end, by crowding together what fhe cannot feparate. 


Thefe complaints of difficulty will, by thofe that have never confidered words beyond their popular ufe, 
be thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure veneration to his ftudies 
by involution and obfcurity. But every art is obfcure to thofe that have not learned it : this uncertainty of 
terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known to thofe who have joined philofophy with grammar; and if 
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I have not éxpreffed them very clearly, it mult be remembered that I am {peaking of that which words are 


’ ae 


infufficient to explain. - = <-> J v ye a a. 


The original fenfe of words is often driven out of ufe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muft be 
4nferted for the fake of a-regular origination. Thus I ‘know not whether ardour is ufed for material beat, 
or whether flagrant, in Englifh, ever fignifies the fame with durning ; yet fuch are the primitive. ideas of thefe 
words, which are therefore fet firft, though without examples, that the figurative {enfes may be commo- 
dioufly deduced. j A a P . ; 


Such is the exuberance of fignification which many words have obtained, that it was fearcely poifible. to 
colleé& all their fenfes ; fometimes the meaning of derivatives muft be fought in the mother termi,’ and 
fometimes deficient explanations of the primitive may be fupplied in the train of derivation. In any cafe 
of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to examine all the words of the fame race; for. fome words 
are flightly paffed over to avoid repetition, fome admitted eafier and clearer explanation than others, and all 
will be better underftood, as they are confidered in greater variety of ftruétures and relations. 3 


All the interpretations of words are not written with the fame fkill, or the fame happinefs : things equally 
eafy in themfelves, are not all equally eafy to any fingle mind. ` Eveiy writer of a long work conwnits 
errours, where there appears neither ambiguity to miflead, nor obfcurity to confound him; and in a fearch 
like this, many felicities of expreffion will be cafually overlooked, many convenient parallels will be 
forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a-mind utterly-unequal to the whol¢ 
performance, =- : ; 


_ But many feeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negligence 
of the performer. Thus fome explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as bind, the female of 
the flag ; Jtag, the male of the bind: fometimes eafier words are changed into harder, as burial. into epul- 
ture or interment, drier into deficcative, drynefs into ficcity or aridity, fit into paroxy/m ; for the eafielt'word; 
whatever it be, can never be tranflated into one more eafy. But eafinefs and difficulty are merely relative, 
and if the prefent prevalence of our language fhould invite foreigners to this dictionary, many will be af- 
fifted by thofe words which now feem only to increafe or produce obfeurity.. For this rcafon I have en- 
deavoured frequently to join a Teutonick and Roman interpretation, as to CHEER, to gladden, or exhilarate, 


that every learner of Englifb may be affifted by his own tongue. ‘ ~ 


The folution of all difficulties, and the fupply of all defects, muft:be fought in the examples, fubjoined 
to the various fenfes of each word, and ranged according to the time of their authors. i } 


When I firft collected thefe authorities, I was defirous that every quotation fhould be ufeful to fomé 
other end than the illuftration of a word; I therefore extracted from philofophers principles of fcience ; 
from hiftorians remarkable facts; from chymifts complete proceffes ; from divines ftriking exhortations ; 
and from poets beautiful defcriptions. Such is defign, while it is‘yet at a diftance from execution. 
When the time called upon me to range this accumulation of elegance and wifdom into an alphabetical 
feries, 1 foon difcovered that the bulk of my volumes would fright away the ftudent, and was forced to 
depart from my fcheme of including all that was pleafing or ufeful in Engli literature, and reduce my 
trarscripts very often to clufters of words, in which {carcely any meaning is retained ; thus to the wearinefs 


of copying, I was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some paffages I have yet fpared, which ` 


may relieve the labour of verbal fearches, and interfperfe with verdure and’ flowers the dufty defarts of 
barren philology. . : 3 


The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be confidered as conveying the fentiments or doctrine 
of their authors ; the word for the fake of which they are inferred, with all its appendant claufes, has been 
carefully preferved; but it may fometimes happen, by hafty detruncation, that the general tendency of 
the fentence may be changed: the divine may defert his tenets, oy the philofopher his fyftem. 


Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as matters of elegance 
or models of style; but words muft be fought where they are ufed > ahd in what pages, eminent for purity, 
can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found? Many quotations ferve no other purpofe, than that 
of proving the bare exiftence of words, and arc therefore felected with lefs ferupuloufnefs than thofe which 
are to teach their ftructures and relations. , . an 


My purpofe was to admit no teftimony of living authors, that I might not be mifled by partiality, and 
that none of my contemporaries might have reafon to complain; nor have J departed from this refolution, 
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but when fome performance of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my memofy fupplied 
me, from late books, with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, in the tendernefs of friendfhip, 
folicited admiffion for a favourite name.- - : ot . 


So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with modern decorations, that I have ftudioufly en- 
deavoured to collect examples and authorities from the writers before the reftoration, whofe works I re- 
gard as the wells of Englifh undefiled, as the pure fources of genuine diction. Our language, for almoft 
a century, has, by the concurrence of many caufes, been gradually ea from its original Teutonick 
character, and deviating towards a Gallick ftructure and phrafeology, from which it ought to be our en- 
deavour to recal it, by making our ancient volumes the ground-work of ftyle, admitting among the ad- 
ditions of later times, only fuch as may fupply real deficiencies, fuch as are readily adopted by the genius 
of our tongue, and incorporate eafily with our native idioms. 


But as every language has a time of rudenefs antecedent to perfection, as well as of falfe refinement and 
declenfion, I have been cautious left my zeal for antiquity might drive me into times too remote, and 
crowd my book with words now no longer underftood. I have fixed Sidney’s work for the boundary, be- 
rond which I make few excurfions. From the authors which rofe in the time of Elizabeth, a fpeech might 
c formed adequate to all the purpofes of ufe and elegance. If the language of theology were extraéted 
from Hooker and the tranflation of the Bible; the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon; the phrafes of 
policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh; the dialeé&t of poetry and fiction from Spenfer and Sidney; and 
the diction of common life from Shake/peare, few ideas would be loft to mankind, for want of Englifb words, 
in which they might be expreffed. 


It is not fufficient that a word is found, unlefs it be fo combined as that its meaning is apparently deter- 
fined by the tract and tenour of the fentence ; fuch paffages I have therefore chofen, and when it happened 
that any author gave a definition of a term, or fuch an explanation as is equivalent to a definition, I have 
placed his authority as a fupplement to my own, without regard to the chronological order, that is other- 
wife obferved. - 


Some words, indeed, ftand unfupported by any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns, or 
adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and conftant analogy, or names of things feldom occur- 
ring in books, or words of which I have reafon to doubt the exiftence. 


There is more danger of cenfure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples; authorities will 
fometimes feem to have been accumulated without neceffity or ufe, and perhaps Some will be found, which 
snight, without lofs, have been omitted. But a work of this kind is not haftily to be charged with 
fuperfluities : thofe quotations, which to carelefs or unfkilful perufers appear only to repeat the fame 
fenfe, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diverfities of fignification, or, at leaft, afford different 
fhades of the fame meaning: one will fhew the word applied to perfons, another to things; one will ex- 
prefs an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral fenfe; one will prove the expreffion genuine from an 
ancient author; another will fhew ic elegant from a modern: a doubtful authority is corroborated by 
another of more credit; an ambiguous fentence is afcertained by a paffage clear and determinate ; the 
word, how often foever repeated, appears with new affociates and in different combinations, and every quo- 
tation contributes fomething to the ftabilicy or enlargement of thé language. 


When words are ufed equivocally, I receive them in either fenfe ; when they are metaphorical, I adopt 
them in their primitive acceptation. 


I have fometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of fentiments, by 
fhewing how one author copied the thoughts and diction of another: fuch quotations are indeed little more 
than repetitions, which might juftly be cenfured, did they not gratify the mind, by affording a kind of in- 
tellectual hiftory. $ 


The various fyntactical ftru€tures occurring in the examples have been carefully noted; the licence or 
negligence with which many words have been hitherto ufed, has made our ftyle capricious and indeter- 
minate; when the different combinations of the fame word are exhibited together, the preference is readily 
given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured to direét the choice. 


Thus have I laboured by fettling the orthography, difplaying the analogy, regulating the ftruétures, and 
afcertaining the fignification of Bnglifh words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer ; but I 
have 
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have not always executed my own fcheme, or fatisfied my own expectations. The work, whatever proofs 
of diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements: the orthography which 
I recommend is ftill controvertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps frequently er- 
roneous; the explanations are fometimes too much contracted, and fometimes too much diffufed, the 
fignifications are diftinguifhed rather with fubtilty than fkill, and the attention is haraffed with unneceffary 
minutenefs. i 

The examples are too often injudicioufly truncated, and perhaps fometimes, I hope very rarely, alleged 
in a miftaken fenfe ; for in making this collection-I trufted more to memory, than, in a ftate of difquiet and 
embarraflment, memory can contain, and purpofed to fupply at the review what was left incomplete in the 


firft tranfcription. 


-. Many terms appropriated to particular. occupations, though neceffary and fignificant, are undoubtedly - 
omitted; and of the words moft ftudioufly confidered and exemplified, many fenfes have efcaped ob- 
fervation. l i f = 

Yet thefe failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To have attempted 
much is always laudable, even when the enterprize is above the ftrength that undertakes it: To reft 
below his own aim is incident to every one whofe fancy is active, and whofe views are comprehenfive ; 
nor is any man fatisfied with .himfelf becaufe he has done much, but becaufe he can conceive little. 

hen firft I engaged in this work, I refolved to leave neither words nor things unexamined, and pleafed 
myfelf with a profpect of the hours which I fhould revel away in feafts of literature, the obfcure 
recefles of northern learning which I fhould enter and ranfack, the treafures with which I expected 
every fearch into thofe neglected mines to reward my labour, and the triumph with which I fhould dif- 
play my acquifitions to mankind. When I had thus enquired into the original of words, I refolved to 
fhow likewife my attention to things; to pierce deep into every fcience, to enquire the nature of every 
fubftance of which I inferted the name, to limit every idea by a definition ftriétly logical, and exhibit every 
production of art cr nature in an accurate defcription, that my book might be in place of all other dictios 
naries whether appellative or technical. But thefe were the dreams of a poet doomed at laft to wake a. 
lexicographer. I foon found that it is too late to look for inftruments, when the work calis for execution, 
and that whatever abilities I had brought to my tafk, with thofe I muft finally perform it. To deliberate 
whenever I doubted, to enquire whenever I was ignorant, would have protracted the undertaking without 
end, and, perhaps, without much improvement; for I did not find by my firft experiments, that what I 
had not of my own was eafily to’ be obtained: I faw that one enquiry only gave occafion to another, that 
book referred to book, that to fearch was not always to find, and to find was not always to be informed ; 
and that thus to purfue perfection, was, like the firft inhabitants of Arcadia, to chafe the fun, which, | 
when they had reached the hill where he feemed to reft, was ftill beheld at the fame diftance from them. 


I then conttaéted my defign, determining to confide in myfelf, and no longer to folicit auxiliaries, which 
produced more incumbrance than affiftance: by this I obtained at leaft one advantage, that I fet limits to 
my work, which would in time be ended, though not completed. : 


Defpondency has never fo far prevailed, as to deprefs me to negligence; fome faults will at laft appear 
to be the effeéts of anxious diligence and perfevering activity. The nice and fubtle ramifications of 
meaning were not eafily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the neceffity of dif- - 
entangling combinations, and feparating fimilitudes. Many of the diftinétions, which to common readers 
appear ufelefs and idle, will be found real and important by men verfed in the fchool philofophy, without 
which no dictionary can ever be accurately compiled, or fkilfully examined. ; : 


Some fenfes however there are, which, though not the fame, are yet fo nearly allied, that they are 
often confounded. Moft men think indiftingtly, and therefore cannot fpeak-with exaétnefs ; and con- 
fequently fome examples i sal be indifferently put to either fignification: this uncertainty is not to be 
imputed to me, who do not form, but regifter the language; who do not teach men how they fhould 
think, but relate how they have hitherto expreffed their thoughts. 

The imperfett fenfe of fome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they will be com- 
penfated by innumerable paffages felected with- propriety, and preferved with exactnefs; fome fhining 
with fparks of imagination, and fome replete with treafures of wifdom. ; 

The orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are not imperfect for want of care, but becaufe 
care will not always be fuccefsful, and recollection or iaformation come too late for ufe, m 
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That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, muft be frankly acknowledged ; but for this 
defe& I may boldly allege that ic was unavoidable: Í could not vifit caverns to learn the miner's 
language, nor take a voyage to perfect my fkill in the dialect of navigation, nor vifit the warehoufes 
of merchants, and fhops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no 
mention is found in books; what favourable accident, or eafy enquiry brought within my reach, has 
not been neglected ; but it had been a hopelefs labour to glean up words, by courting living informa- 
tion, and contefting with the fullennefs of one, and the roughnefs of another. 


To furnifth the academicians della Crufca with words of this kind, a feries of comedies called /a 
Fiera, or the Fair, was profeffedly written by Buonaroti; but I had no fuch affiftant, and therefore 
was content to want what they muf have wanted likewife, had they not luckily been {fo fupplied. 


Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omiffions. Of the 
laborious and mercantile part of the people, the diction is in a great meafure cafual and mutable; many 
of their terms are formed for fome temporary or local convenience, and though current at certain times 
and places, are in others utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always in a ftate) of increafe or 
decay, cannot be regarded as any part of the durable materials of a language, and therefore muft be 
fuffered to perifh with other things unworthy of prefervation. 


Care will fometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catching opportunities which 
feldom occur, will fuffer thefe to pafs by unregarded, which he expeéts hourly to return; he that is fearch- 
ing for rare and remote things, will neglect thofe that are obvious and familiar: thus many of the moft 
common and curfory words have been inferted with little illuftration, becaufe in gathering the authorities, 
I forbore to copy thofe which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It is remark- 
able that, in reviewing my collection, I found the word Sea unexemplified. 


Thus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things eafy from 
confidence; the mind, afraid of greatnefs, and difdainful of littlenefs, haftily withdraws herfelf from 
painful fearches, and paffes with fcornful rapidity over tafks not adequate to her powers, fometimes too 
fecure for caution, and again too anxious for vigorous effort; fometimes idle in a plain path, and fome- 
times diftracted in labyrinths, and diffipated by different intentions. wos í 


A large work is difficult becaufe it is large, even though all its parts might fingly be performed with 
facility ; where there are many things to be done, cach muft be allowed its fhare of time and Jabour, 
in the proportion only which it bears to the whole; nor can it be expected, that the ftones which form 
the dome of a temple, fhould be fquared and polifhed like the diamond of a ring. 


Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it with fo much application, I cannot. but 
have fome degree of parental fondnefs, it is natural to form conjectures. Thofe who have been per- 
fuaded to think well of my defign, will require that it fhould fix our language, and put a ftop to 
thofe alterations which time and chance have hitherto been fuffered to make in it without oppofition. 
With this confequence I will confefs that I flattered myfelf for a while; but now begin to fear that I 


have indulged expectation which neither reafon nor expericnce can juftify. When we fee men grow old ` 


‘and die at a certain time one after another, from century to century, we laugh at che elixir that promifes 
to prolong life to a thoufand years; and with equal juftice may the lexicographer be derided, who 
being able to produce no example of a nation that has preferved their words and phrafes from mutability, 
fhall imagine that his dictionary can embalm his language, and fecure it from corruption and decay, 


that it is in his power to change fublunary nature, and clear the world at once from folly, vanity, and 
affectation, j á 


With this hope, however, academies have been inftituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, 
to retain fugitives, and repulfe intruders; but their vigilance and activity have hitherto been vain; 
founds are too volatile and fubtile for legal reftraints; to enchain fyllables, and to lafh the wind, are 
equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling ro meatftire its‘defires by its ftrength. The French language 
has vifibly changed under the infpedtion of the academy; the ftyle of melot’s tranflation of father Paul 
is obferved by Le Courayer to be un peu paffé; and no Italian will maintain, that the diction of any 
smodern writer is not perceptibly different from that of Boccace, Machiavel, or Caro. 


Total and fudden transformations of a language feldom happen; conquefts and migrations are now 
very rare; but there are other caufes of change, which, though flow in their operation, and inyjfible in 


their 
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their progrefs, are perhaps as much fuperiour to human refiftance, as the revolutions of the thy, or 
intumefcence of the tide. Commerce, however neceffary, however lucrative, as it depraves the manners, 
corrupts the language; they that have frequent intercourfe with ftrangers, to whom _they.endeavour to 
accommodate themfelves, muft in time learn a mingled dialeét, like the jargon which ferves the traffickers 
on the Mediterranean and Indian coafts. This will not always be confined to the exchange, the warehoufe, 
or the port, but wil] be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be at laft incorporated 
with the current fpeech. 


There are likewife internal caufes equally forcible. The language moft likely to continue long 
without alteration, would be that of a nation raifed a little, and but a little, above barbarity, fecluded 
from ftrangers, and totally employed in procuring the conveniencies of life; either without books, or, 
like fome of the Mabometan countries, with very few: men thus bufed and unlearned, having only fuch 
words as common ufe requires, would perhaps long continue. to exprefs the fame notions by the fame 
figns. But no fuch conftancy can be expected in a people polifhed by arts, and claffed by fubordination, 
where one part of the community is fuftained and accommodated by the labour of the other. Thofe 
who have much leifure to think, will always be enlarging the ftock of ideas; and every increafe of 
knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new words, or combinations of words. When the, 
mind is unchained from neceffity, it will range after convenience ; when it is left at large in the fields 
of fpeculation, it will fhift opinions ; as any cuftom is difufed, the words that expreffed it muft perifh with. 
it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate {peech in the fame proportion as it alters practice. 


As by the cultivation of various fciences a language is amplified, it will be more furnifhed with 
words deflected from their original fenfe; the geometrician will talk of a courtier’s zenith, or the 
eccentrick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyfician of fanguine expectations and phlegmatick delays. 
Copioufnefs of fpeech will give opportunities to capricious choice, by which fome words wilt be pre- 
ferred, and others degraded; viciffitudes of fafhion will enforce the ufe of new, or extend the fignification, 
of known terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the metaphorical will 
become the current fenfe: pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen. mutt 
at length comply with the tongue; illiterate writers will, at one time or other,: by publick infatuation, 
rife into renown, who, not knowing the original import of words, will ufe them with colloquial ficen- 
tioufnefs, confound diftinétion, and forget propriety. As politenefs increafes, fome expreffions. will be 
confidered as too grofs and vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious for the gav 
and airy; new phrafes are therefore adopted, which muft, for the fame reafons, be in time difmiffed. 
Swift, in his petty treatife on the, Engli/h language, allows that new words muft fometimes be intro- 
duced, but propofes that none fhould be fuffered to become obfolete. But what makes a word obfolete, 
more than general agreement to forbear it? and how fhall it be continued, when it conveys an offenfive 
idea, or recalled again into the mouths of mankind, when it has once become unfamiliar by difufe, and 
unpleafing by unfamiliarity ? 


There is another caufe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which.yet in the prefent ftate of the 
world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diftin& from both, and 
they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the moft confpicuous accomplifhment, 
is fkill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another language, will find its. 
words and combinations crowd upon his memory; and hafte and negligence, refinement and. affectation, 
will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick expreffions. . 


The great pelt of fpeech is frequency of tranflation. No book was ever turned from one language into 
another, without imparting fomething of its native idiom; this is the moft mifchievous and comprehen- 
five innovation ; fingle words may enter by thoufands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue the fame ; 
but new phrafeology changes much at once; it alters not the fingle ftones of the building, but. the order 
of the columns. If an academy fhould be eftablifhed for the cultivation of our ftyle, which 1, who. carm 
never wifh to fee dependance multiplied, hope the fpirit of Engiib liberty will hinder or deftroy, let them, 
inftead of compiling grammars and di¢tionaries, endeavour, with all their influence, to ftop the licence of 
tranflators, whofe idlenefs and ignorance, if it be fuffered to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialed: 
of France. 


If the changes that we fear be thus irrefiftible, what remains but to acquiefce with filence,. as in the other 
infurmountable diftrefles of humanity ? It remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that we palliate; 
what we canot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be ultimately defeated = 

4 5 7 : tongues, 
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tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration; we have long preferved our confti- 
tution, let us make fome ftruggles for our language. 


In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this 
book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may po longer yield the palm of philology, 
without a conteft, to the nations of the continent. The chief glory of every people arifes from its au- 
thors: whether I fhall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of Engis/h literature, muft be 
left to time: much of my life has been loft under the preffures of difeafe ; much has been trified away ; 


and much has always been fpent in provifion for the day that was paffing over me; but I fhall not think . 


my employment ufelefs or ignoble, if by my affiftance foreign nations, and diftant ages, gain accefs to 
the propagators of knowledge, and underftand the teachers of truth; if my labours afford light to the 
repofitories of fcience, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. 3 


When I am animated by this wifh, I look with pleafure on my book, however defective, and deliver 
„it to the world with the fpirit of a man that has endeavoured well. ‘That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promifed to myfelf: a few wild blunders, and rifible abfurdities, from which no work 
of fuch multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furnifh folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in 
contempt; but ufeful diligence will at laft prevail, and there never can be wanting fome who diftinguith 
defert; who will confider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, fince while it is haften- 
ing to publication, fome words are budding, and fome falling away ; that a whole life cannot be {pent upon 
{yntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be fufficient ; that he, whofe defign includes 
whatever language can exprefs, mutt often Ipeak of what he does not underftand; that a writer ‘will 
fometimes be hurried by eagernefs to the end, and fometimes faint with wearinefs under a tafk, which 
Scaliger compares to the labours of. the anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not always known, 
and what is known is not always prefent; that fudden fits of inadvertency will furprize vigilance, flight 
avocations will feduce attention, and cafual eclipfes of the mind will darken learning ; and that the writer 
fhall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for tlrat which yefterday he knew with intui- 
tive readinefs, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 


In this work, when it fhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewife 
is performed; and though no book was ever fpared out of tendernefs to the author, and the world is 
little folicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns; yet it may gratify curio- 
fity to inform it, that the Englifh Difionary was written with little affiftance of the learned, and without 
any patronage of the great; not in the foft obfcurities of retirement, or under the fhelter of academick 
bowers; but amidft inconveniencé and diftraction, in ficknefs and in forrow. It may reprefs the triumph 
of malignant criticifm to obferve, that if our language is not here fully difplayed, I have only failed in an 
attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexi¢ons of ancient tongues, now im- 
mutably fixed, and comprized in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of fucceffive ages, inadequate and 
delufive ; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the Jtalian academicians, did not 
fecure them from the cenfure of Bent, if the embodied criticks of France, when fifty years had been 
fpent upon their work, were obliged to change its economy, and give their fecond edition another form, 
I may furely be contented without the praife of perfection, which, if ï could obtain, in this gloom of fo- 
licude, what would it avail me? I have protracted my work till moft of thofe whom I wifhed to pleak 
have funk into the grave, and fuccefs and mifcarriage are empty founds: I therefore difmifs it with frigid. 
tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cenfure or from praife. 
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HOUGH the Britains or Welfh were the 
firt poffeffors of this iland, whofe names 
are recorded, and are therefore in civil hif- 

tory always confidered as the predeceffors of the 
prefent inhabitants; yet the deduction of the Eng- 
life language, from the earlieft times of which we 
have any knowledge to its prefent ftate, requires 
no mention of them: for we have fo few words 
which can, with any probability, be referred to Bri- 
tifh roots, that we jultly regard the Saxons and Welfh 
as nations totally diftinét. It has been conjectured, 
that when the Saxons feized this country, they fuf- 
fered the Britains to live among them in a ftate of 
vaffalage, employed in the culture of the ground, 
and other laborious.and ignoble fervices. But it is 
fearcely poffible, that a nation, however depreffed, 
fhould have been mixed with another in confider- 
able numbers without fome communication of their 
tongue, and therefore, it may, with great reafon, be 
imagined, that thofe, who were not fheltered in the 
mountains, perifhed by the fword. 

The whole fabrick and fcheme of the Englifb 


language is Gothick or Teulonick: it is a dialect of . 


that tongue, which prevails over all che northern 
countries of Europe, except thofe where the Scla- 
vouian is {poken. Of thefe languages Dr. Hickes 
has thus exhibited the genealogy. 


GOTHICK, 
á | | = - 


ANGLO-SAXON, FRANCICK, Cimericx, 
M C m 
Dutch German. IMandick, 
Frifick, Norwegian, 
Englith, Swedifh, 

Danifh. 
Vou. I. 


Of the Gothick, the only monument remaining 
is a copy of the gofpels fomewhat mutilated, which, 
from the filver with which the characters are adorn- 
ed, is called the f/ver book. It is now preferved at 
Up/al, and having been twice publifhed before, has 
been lately reprinted at Oxford, under the infpec- 
tion of Mr. Lye, the editor of Funius. ı Whether 
the diction of this venerable manufcript be purely 
Gothick, has been doubted; it feems however to 
exhibit the moft ancient dialect now to be found of 
the Leutonick race; and the Saxon, which is the 
original of the prefent Ænglifh, was either derived 
from it, or both have defcended from fome com- 
mon parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
about the year 450, they firft entered Britain, can- 
not now be known, ‘They feem to have been a 
people without learning, and very probably with- 
out an alphabet; their {peech, therefore, having 
been always curfory and extemporaneous, muft 
have been artlefs and unconnected, without any 
modes of tranfition or involution of claufes; which 
abruptnefs and inconneétion may be obferved even 
in their later writings. This barbarity may be 
fuppofed to have continued during their wars with ` 
the Britains, which for a time lefe them no leifure 
for fofter ftudies; nor is there any reafon for fup- 
pofing it abated, till the year 570, when Augu/fine 
came from Rome to convert them to Chriftianity. 
The Chriftian religion always implies or produces 
a certain degree of civility and learning; they 
then became by degrees acquainted with the Ro- 
man language, and io gained, from time to time, 
fome knowledge and elegance, till in three centu- 
ries they had formed a language capable of ex- 
preffing all the fentiments of a civilifed people, as 

c , appears 
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appears by king Alfred's paraphrafe or imitation of 
Boetbius, and his fhort preface, which I have fe- 
lected as the firft fpecimen of ancient Engli. 


Cau. a. 


N Geple cide pe Goran op S156 magzpe 
pip Romana juce zepin upahoron. J mip 
heona cyningum. Ræbgota and Eallepica pæpon 
harne. Romane bupiz abpacon. and eall Itala 
juce # zy berpux pam muntum J Sic 1a ‘Sam 
ealonde in anpald gepehton. J þa ægcep pam 
poperppecenan cyningum Deoonic feng TO pam 
ilcan pice. ye Deodpic pep Amulinga. he pay 
Cpipten. peah he on pam Appuanipcan Zeopolan 
Suphpunove. pe zehec Romanum hip fpeond- 
yeipe. ypa # hi morcan heopa ealopihta ypoe 
beon, Ac he þa zehar pide ypele zeleyce. 
g) yprde ppape geendove m1d manegum mane. 
P pær To eacan oppum unapimedum yrlum. phe 
lohanney pone papan het orylean. Da pry pum 
conyul. p pe henecoha hatap. Boecmy per 
haten, ye per in boccpeptum Jy on populo 
peapum re phepiyeyta. Se Sa ongzeat pa manız- 
realoan yrel þe ye cyning Deogpic pip pam 
jupcenanoome + pip pam Romanircum pitum 
oyoe. he þa gemunde Sapa epneyya 7 þapa eal- 
opihta Se hi undep Sam gal hæpdon heona 
ealohlaropoum. Da onzan he ymeazan J leopnı- 
gan on him pelpam hu he f pice Sam unmibtpipan 
cyainge apeppan mihte. J on pýbt gelearpul- 
pa and on pubtpippa anpald zebpingan. Sende 
ap oizellice ependzeppicu to pam Larene to 
onptantinopolim. pan iy Cpeca heah bung 3 
heona cyneytol. pop pam ye Layene pep heopa 
ealohlarond cynney. bæbon hine pet he him to 
heopa Lmypcendomé J to heopa ealojuhtum ge- 
pultumede. Da P ongear re pælhpeopa cyning 
Deodpic. Sa het he hine zebpingan on cancepne 
J pep inne belucan. Da hic Sa zelomp P ye 
appypde per on ypa micelpe neananerye be- 
com. pa per he ypa mele rprSop on hiy Move 
zedpered. rpa hip Moo wp ppréon to pim 
populo ræ pum ungepod pey. J he 6a nanne 
ppoppe be innan pam capcepne ne Zemunde. ac 
he gepeoll mpol of Dune on pa flop. J hine 
aytpehte ypipe unpot. and opmo hine relpne 
rongan pepan J pur pingende cpep, 


5 


C AP. H. 


DA hod þe ıc ppecca geo luytomplice yong. 
ic yceal nu heopiende pingan. J md Ti u: geja- 
oum popdum geyettan. peah ic geo hpilum ge- 
coplice unde, ac ic nu pepende J zipcicnde of 
gepaopa popda miypo. me ablendan pay unget- 
peopan populo yælþa. -J me pa popleran ypa 
blindne on pip dinime hol. Ða bepeapovon 
ælcepe luycbænnerre pa Sa te him wpe berret 
cpupode. Sa pendon hi me heopa bec To and me 
md éalle fhomgepitan. To phon peeoldan la 
mine pplend reggan pat ic zepaliz mon pepe. 
hu maz re beon zerahiz re Se on Sam Zeralpum 
‘Supbpuman ne mot: ~~ 


CAP. HI. 


DA ic þa Sip leop. cpx’S Boetiup. zeompiende 
apunzen hepode. Sa com Sap Zan in to me heo- 
Fencund Piyoom. J f min mupnende Mod mid 
hiy pondum zezpette. J pup cpep. pu ne eant 


. pu re mon pe on minpe ycole pepe aped J ge- 


laneo. Ac hponon pupoe pu mid pippum populo 
ropgum pur ppipe gerpenced. buton ic pat P 
þu hepyc Sana pepna to hpape popgiten Se ic 
pe ep pealoe. Da chipode ye Jiiydom J cpxp. 
Gepitap nu apinzeve populo ropga of miner 
pegener Mode. fonpam ge pmd þa mæprtan 
yeeapan. Lærtap hine ept bpeoppan to minum 
Janum. Da eode re Jiyoom nean. cpep Boecuy. 
minum hpeopriendan zepohte. +4 hic ypa mopolil 
hpæc hpeza upapæoe, adpizde pa minenep 
Mover eagan. and hit ppan blipum ponoum.- 
hpepen hit oncneope hip rortepmovon. mid 

am pe Sa P Mod pip bepende. Sa Zecneop hic 
ypipe ppeocele hip agne modoj, Y per re piy- 
dom pe hit lange æp-týoe J læpde. ac hic on- 
gear hip lape pipe tocopenne J ppiþe tobpo- 
cenne mid dDýrigpa hondum, J hine þa ppan hu 
} gepopbde” Da anoppýpoe ye Pipdom him 4 
ræve. $ hip gingpan heyoonhine ypa cocopenne. 
peep pap chi teohhooon P hr hine eallne habban 
peeoloon. ac hi gegep monipeald dýri on 
pepe fontpupunza. Jon pam gilpe butan heopa 
hpelc ert co hype bote gecinpe:- 

This: may perhaps be confidered as a fpecimen 
of the Saxon in its higheft ftate of purity, for here 
are fearcely any words borrowed from the Roman 
dialects. 


Of 
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Of the following verfion of the gofpels the age 
is not certainly known, but it was probably writ- 
ten between the time of Alfred and that of the Nor- 
man conqueft, and therefore may properly be in- 
ferred here. 

Tranfiations feldom afford juft fpecimens of a 
language, and leaft of all thofe in which a fcrupu- 
lous and verbal interpretation is endeavoured, be- 
caufe they retain the phrafeology and ftructure of 


LOCIE CARLI. 


F ORDA fe picodlice manega þohton pana 
þinga pace ze-enodebypoan pe on uy gepýl- 
leog rýnt. 
- 2 Spa ur becahcun pa Se hic op ppýmöe 
gerapon. and pepe pppxce penay pepon. 

3 Me gepuhte for-pyhzoe  ppom ppuma] 
Reopniice eallum, [m8] endebyponeyye ppican 
Se. pu Se yelurca Theophiluy. : 

4 Det puoncnape pana ponds poSpertnerre. 
oj: pam Se þu gelæped eapt:. 

5 On Pepooer oagum ludea cyninczer. per 
yum pacepd on naman Zachajuay. of Abian tune. 
J hip piy per of Aanoney Dohtpum. and hype 
nama pey €lizabeth:. 

6 Sodlce hig pepon butu pihcpiye beropan 
Dove. gangende on eallum hiy bebooum ¥ piht- 

| hone butan ppohte:- 

7 Ano hig nezoon nan beapn. poppam Se 
— e unbepende. J hý on hyna vagum 
butu zon. eodun:. 

8 S0dlice per zepopden pa Zachapıay hyy ra- 
cepohavey bneacon iy geppixler enoebyponeyye 
bepopan Lode. 

9 /Epcep zepunan per i hlocer. 
he eode } he mp opppunge yecce. Sa he on 
Lover cempel cove. 

10 Call penod per polcer pay ute gebiovenve 
on pene opppunze timan:- 

11 Dazcypoe him Dmhtnery engel pcandende 
on þær peopodey ppropan healye. 


12 Da peapo Zachapiay xzeopereod P gere- 
onde. J him ezé onhnear:- 

13 Da cpxSypeengzel him co. Ne onopzd pu 
Se Zachapiay. fonpam þin ben i sehyped. J 
þin piy Elizabeth þe yunu cen®. and pu nempyt 
hyp naman lohanner. 

14 J he býð pe co gepean J co bhiyye. 4 
manega on hyy acennedneyye zerazniad:- 

15 8-ölice he byS mæpe beropan Dpihtne. 
and he ne opincd pin ne beop. Jhe bió zerylled 
on haligum Larte. fonne gýt opg my mooop in- 
node. A 

16 And manega Ippahela beapnahe zecýpó co 
Dpihtne hypa san n x - 

6 17 And 
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the original tongue; yet they have often this con- 
venience, that the fame book, being tranflated in 
different ages, affords opportunity of marking the 
gradations of change, and bringing one age into 
comparifon with another. For this purpofe I have 
placed the Saxon verfion and that of Wickliffe, writ- 
ten about the year 1380, in oppofite columns, be- 
caufe the convenience of eafy collation feems greater 
than that of regular chronology. 


LUK, Curar. L 


N the dayes of Eroude kyng of Judee ther was 2 

preft Zacarye by name: of the fort of Abia, and 
his wyf was of the doughtris of. Aaron: and hir 
name was Elizabeth. : D 

2 An bothe weren jufte bifore God: goynge in 
alle the maundementis and juftifyingis of the Lord 
withouten playnt. 

3 And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was 
bareyn and bothe weren of greet age in her dayes. 


4 And it bifel that whanne Zacarye fchould do , 


the office of prefthod in the ordir of his courfe to 

fore God. ' 
5 Aftir the cuftom of the prefthod, he wente 

forth by lot and entride into the temple to encenfen. 


6 And at the multitude of the puple was with- 
out forth and preyede in the our of encenfying. 

7 And an aungel of the Lord apperide to him: 
and tood on the right half of the auter of en- 
cenfe. 

8 And Zacarye feynge was afrayed: and drede 
fel upon him. 

g And the aungel fayde to him, Zacarye drede 
thou not: for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth 
thi wif {chal bere to thee a fone: and his name {chal 
be clepid Jon. 

10 And joye and gladyng {chal be to thee: and 
manye fchulen have joye in his natyvyte. ` 

it For he {chal be great bifore the Lord: and 
he fchal not drinke wyn ne fydyr, and he fchal, be 
fulfild with the holy goft yit of his modir wombe. 


12 And he {chal converte manye of the children 
of Ifrael to her Lord God. 


13 And 
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58 3 hype nehchebupay 3 hype cuan Y ge- 
hypoon. p Dpuhcen hip mild-beopcnerpe mid 
hype mæpruve J hig mid hype blippoden:- 

59 Da on pam ehteodan orge ihug comon P 
calo ymbpnrdan. and nemdon hine hip peoep 
naman Zachapiam:- 

60 Daanorpapove hiy modop. Ne pe oder. 
ac he bið lohanney xenemneod:. 

61 Ða cpævon.hi to hype. Nair nan on finpe 
me zde þýrrum naman zenemncd:- 

62 Da bicnodon hi to hip peoep. hpac he 
poloe hyne zenemneone beon: 


63 Ja pac he xebedenum pex-bnede. Iohan-. 


ner hip nama. a punopodon hig ealle:- 
64 Da peapd yona hip mud 3 hip cunge ge- 
openod. J he pppæc. Dyuhcen blecyizende:- 
65 Da peapd exe zepopden ore ealle hypa 
nehchebupay. and open ealle Iudea munt-lano 
pepon pay popo zepiomanyode. 
. 66 J ealle pa Se hic Zehypodon. on hypa heop- 
van yettun 4 cpædon. penyt Su hpær byS per 
cnapa. picodlice Dpihtner hand pep mid him: 


67 And Zachapiay hiy pedep pep mid hale-- 


um Darte zeryiled. J he prcezove and cpxs. 
F 68 A a rý prince) wast Tod. pop- 


pam þe he geneorude. J hy polcey alyrednerye 


oyoe. 
“69 And he up hæle hopn apæpoe on Dauroer 
huye hir cmhtey. 
79 Spa he rppæc puph hiy halegna picezena 
mu®. pa Se of poploer ppým Se yppæcon. 
71 J healyyde uy of unum peonduni and of 
ealpa pana handa pe uy hatedon. 
72 Milo-heoptneyye To pypcenne mio upum 
Fedepum. + gemunan hip halegan cySnerye. 
73 Pyne uy to yyllenne pone ad þe he upu 
pven Abpahame ypop.-. - rme 
J4 Dxt pe butan: ege. op upe peonda handa 
alyyede. hım þeopian - ' 3 ; 


75 On haliznerye ‘beronan him eallum unum, 


Dagum:- 4 


76 And þu cnapa biye þær hehycan ptega. 


zenemned, þu gært bepopan Dmhtney anyyne. 
hip pegay geappun. 


77 To syllene hip polce hæle gepit on hýpa’ 


yýnna ponzypneyye. 
` 78 Duph innoday uper 
neyye. on pam he up zeneoyude op eaytoæle 
up-pypinzende, ' 
79 Onlyhtan pam þe on pyycpum J on deaSer 
poeade precas. upe fet to Zepeccenne,on pibbe 


eS, 4 
so SoSlice ye cnap peox, J pay on garte 


weycpangod. J per on percenum o pone org 
hyy xtypeoneypum on Ippahel:- s 
6 


Lover mild-hieop- i 


54 And the neyghbouris and .cofyns of hir 
herden that the Lord hadde magnyfied his mercy 
with hir, and thet thankiden him. 

65 And it was doon in the eightithe day thei 
camen to circumfide the child, and thei clepiden 
him Zacarye by the name of his fadir. 

56 And: his modir anfweride and fcide, nay; 
but he fchal be clepid Jon. 

57 And thei feiden to hir, for no man is in thi 
kyndrede that is clepid this name. 

58 ‘And thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he 
wolde that le were clepid. . 

59 And he axinge a poyntel wroot feyinge, Jon 
is his name, and alle men wondriden. 

60 And annoon his mouth was openyd and his 
tunge, and he {pak and bleflide God. 

61 And drede was maad on all hir neighbouris, 
and all the:wordis weren puplifchid on alle the 
mounteynes of Judee. A 

62 And alle men that herden puttiden in her 
herte, and feiden what manner child fchal this be, . 
for the hond of the Lord was with him. 

63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid with the 
holy Goft, and profeciede and feide. 

64 Bleffid be the Lord God of Ifrael, for he has 
vifitid and maad redempcioun of his puple. 


65 And he has rered to us an horn of helthe in 
the hous of Dauith his child. 

66 As he fpak by the mouth of hife holy pro- 
phetis that weren fro the world. , 

67 Heith fro oure enemyes, and fro the hand of 
alle men that hatiden us. — 

68 To do merfy with oure fadris, and to have 
mynde of his holy teftament. 

F 69 The grete ooth that he fwoor to Abraham our - 
adir, 

o To geve himfelf to us, that we without 
drede delyvered fro the hond of our enemyes ferve 
to him, ' . 

71 In holyneffe and rightwifneffe before him, , 
in alle our dayes. — 

72 And thou child fchalt be clepid the profete of 
the higheite, for thou fchalt go before the face of 
the Lol to make redy hife weyes. 

73 To geve fcience of heelth to his puple into 
remiffioun of her fynnes. f 

74 By the inwardenefs of the merfy of oure God, 
in the which he fpringyng up fro on high hath 
vifited us. 9 

75 To geve light to them that fitten in dark- - 
nefüs, and in fchadowe of deeth, to drefie our feet 
into the weye of pees; 

76 And the child wexide, and was confortid in 
{piryt, and was in defert placis till to the day of his. 
{chewing to Yfrael. 

. Of. - 
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Of the Saxon poetry fome fpecimen is neceffary, 
though our ignorance of the laws of their metre and 


the quantities of their fyllables, which it would be. 


very difficult, perhaps impoffible, to recover, ex- 
cludes us from that pleature which the old bards 
undoubiedly gave to their contemporaries. 

The firft poetry of the Saxons was without rhyme, 
and confequently muft have depended upon the 
quantity of their fyllables ; but they began in time 
to imitate their neighbours, and clofe their verfes 
with correfpondent founds. 

The two paffages, which | have felected, contain 


apparently the rudiments of our prefent lyrick mea- . 


fures, and the writers may be juftly confidered as 
the genuine anceftors of the Engli/h poets. 
pe ma: him rope aopeden, . 
Det he Sanne one bidde ne mugen, 
Uop  bilimped lome. 
Pæ ip pir P bit ano bote 
And bet biuopen dome. 
Dead com on Sip mroelapo 
Dup'd Sey oerler onde, 
And yenne and sorze and srpinc, 
On ye and on londe. ; 
Ic am elven Sanne ıc per, 
A pintpe J cc a lope. 
Ic eald1 mope Sanne ic Dede, 
Mr pit oghte to bi mope. 
Se f hine relue uopzer, 
Uon piue open uop childe. 
þe yal comen on euele recoe, 
Bute zod him bi miloe. 
Ne hopie pir to hipe pepe, 
Ne pene to hiy piue. 
Bi pop him relue eupich man, 
Den pile he bieS alue. 
€upich man mid $ he haues, 
Mar beggen at 
Se Se lerre 7 pe Se mone, 
pepe arep iliche. 
Peuene and ene he oueppieð, 
pir eghen bis pulbpuhc. 
Sunne 4 mone J alle pcenpen, ` 
BieS Sieycpe on hiy lihte. 
pe pot hpec SencheS and hpet vop, 
Alle quike pihte. . 
Nir no louepo rpich ip xirT, 
Ne no king rpich iy opuhte. 
Peuene J epde Jall Sac iy, 
Biloken ip on hir honde. 
peves al $ hiy pille ip, 
On yeaand ec on londe. 
pe ir ond albuten ope, 
‘And ende albuten ende. , 
pe one 1p eupe on eche peede, 
Wende pep du pende. 


LANGUAGE, 


pe ip buuen up and bineSen, 
Biuopen and ec 
Se man P gover pille ved, . 
pie mai hine ashpan uinvde. 

Eche pune he ihep%, 
And pot eche vede. 
pe Suph pigs echey 1banc, 
Wai hpat yel ur to peve. 

Se man neupe nele don Zoo, 
Ne neune zoo lip leden. 
Ep ved J dom come To hır dupe, 
pe mai him ie aopeden. 

pune upyt hete J chele, 
EcSe et anh aE, t 
Duph ded com on Sip midelapo, 
And odep unielSe. 

Ne mai non hepte hit spenche, 
Ne no tunge celle. 
pu muchele pinum ano hu uele, 
BieS inne helle. 

Louie God mid upe hiepte. 
And mid all upe mihte. 


And upe emcjuytene rpo up yelp, 
Spo up lepeS opihte. 


Sume oi) habbeð lerre mengzSe, ~ 


And sume Sep habbeS mone. 
Ech eften San $ he veve, 
Eten f he ppanc rope. 

Nera Sent bi ime pins - 
Ne open kenney erte. 

Lod one yel bi echey lip, 
Ano bliyce and eche perte. 

Ne pal Sap bı ycete ne pcpud, * 
Ne poploer pele none. . 

Ac yı mepgpe Y men up bihar, 
All yall ben zod one. 

Ne mai no mepgpe bi rpo muchel, 
Spo ip gover 1phSe. 
pı ip pop pune ano bpihz, 

And dat bute nihte. 
Dep ır pele bute pane, 
And perce buten pinche. 
Se mai and nele beven come, 
Sope hic yel uopSenche. 

Dep ip bliyce buten Ttpege, 
Ano lip buten oeabe. - 
Der eupe sullen punie Sep, 
Blide hi biep and eaðe. 

Dep ip seugepe buten elde, 
Ano eloe buten unhelfe. 

Nip Sen fonge ne rop non, 
Ne non unirele. 

Den me rel opuhten iren, 
Spo aye he ip m10 ipirye. 
pe one mat and rel al bien, © 
Engler and manney blirce. 


To 
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To Gane blirce uy bing zoo, 
Jec puxed buten ende. . 
Panne he upe paula unbint, 
Op lıchamhıce bend. - 
Cuyt geve up lee ppich liy, 

And habbe ypichne ende. 

Het pe morën Bidep cumen, 
Danne pe henney pence. 


About the year 1150, the Saxon began to take a 
form in which the beginning of the prefent Englifh 
may be plainly difcovered ; this change feems not to 
have been the effect of the Norman conqueft, for 
` very few French words are found to have been in- 
troduced in the firi hundred years after it; the 
language mult therefore have been altered by caufes 
like thofe which, notwith{tanding the care of writers 
and focieties in{tituted to obviate them, are even 
now daily making: innovations in every living lan- 
guage. I have exhibited a {pecimen of the lan- 
guage of this age from the year 1135 to 11400f the 
Saxon chronicle, of which the latter part was ap- 
parertly written near the time to which it relates. 


Diy gæpe pop fe king Scephne open ræ to 
Nopmanoi. + pep pery undep-fanzen. fond $f 
hi penden $ he peuloe ben alyutc alye þe eom per. 
J pop he hadve gec hiy tperop. ac he to delo 
IT J peatened Ngee Micel hadove Penni king 

adened golo 4 yyluep. and na ZoD ne ore me 
fe i fade japo r Da pe ane Scephne to 
Engla-land com pa macod-he hip gabeping ær 
Oxene-fopd. J ath he nam pe bircop Rozep of 
Sepey-bepı. J Alexandep bircop op Lincoln. 
J te Lancelen Rogep hiye never. J ode celle 
in ppiyun. til hi zayen up hepe caycley. Da fe 
ruiker undenzeton P he miloe man par + porte 
J Goo. J na juyciye ne De. pa Diden hi alle 
pundep. 1 hadden him manned maked and 
aber yuopen. ac hi nan tpeuSe ne heolden. alle 
he pepon pop-rpopen. J hepe cpeoder pop- 
lopen. pop æupiıc pice man hiy caycley makede 
and agæner him heoloen. ano pyýloen pe land pull 
of cayclep. i puencten yurde pe ppecce men 
of pe land mro cartel-peoncey. pa pe caycley 
papen makt. þa ¢yloen hi mid deou'ey and yuele 
mon. Da namen hi ba men pe hi penden P am 
Zoo hepoen. bade be nihtey and be omer, capl- 
m.n Jpimmen. and orocn heom in ppapun eptep 
Sold ano yyluep. J pined heom un-cellendlice 
pining. Fop n: pepen næupe nan maptypy rpa 
pined alye hi pepon, Me henged up bi pe per 
and pmoked heom mio pul ymoke. me henzeod 
bi þe pumbep. oSep brpe heped. J l engen bpymzeyr 
on hep fet. Me doe cnocted petpenscy abuton 
hepe heucd. J uupySen to f it geve to þ 
hapney. Pı orden heom in daient naopey 


yynaker J poer pæpon inne. J dflapen heom 
yp. Sume hi orden in cpucet hup. P ay in an’ 
cepte Pf par yoont J mapeu. J un Dep. 4 0e 
pceppe ytanery pep inne. J þpengoe pe man pan 
inne. P hr bpæcon alle pe limey. In manı op pe 
captley id lop 3 spi. P pepon sachenceger 
P tpa oðep ppe men hadden onoh co bepon 
onne. # pay ypa maceod P if Feycned To an 
beom. J DIDen an ycæpp ipen abuton þa manner 
ppote J hıy haly. P he ne mihte noproenpandey’ 
neyreten. ne lien. ne plepen. oc bapon al P ipen. 
Mani puyen hı opapen mid hungen. J ne canne. 
Ņ ne mai Tellen alle þe pundey. ne alle pe piney P 
hr Doen ppecce men on hiy lano. JY layteoe pa 
xix, pincpe pile Scephne pay king. J azupe it par 
uuepye and uuepye! Bi laroenzailoer on fe 
Tuney æupeü pile. J clepeden ıc cenyemie. pa 
þe ppecce men ne hadven nan mope To gruen. pa 
peeueden hi and bpendon alle pe cuneyr. P pel pu 
mihteyr papen all aoziy pape yculoeye pu neune 
pinden man in Tune yrtcende. ne land tiled. Da 
pay copn ope. J plec. y ceye. J butepe pop 
nan ne pero þe land. Wpecce men pcupuen op 
hungep. rume jeden on elmer pe’ panen yum 
pile pice men. yum flugen uc op lande. Wer 
næupe Jet mape ppecceheod on land. ne næupe 
heSen men penye ne oren pan hi voen. pop 
ouen yrdon ne yop-banen hi nouSep cipce. ne 
cýpce-iæpo. oc nam al þe zoo P pap inne par. 
J bpenden pySen pe cynce J altezevene. Ne hi 
ne pop-bapen bircoper land. ne abborer. ne 
ppeoycer. ac paucden munecer. 4 clepekey. 3 
æupıc man oSep pe oven myhte. Dy cpa men 
oSepn þpe coman prdend To an tun. al pe tun- 
ycipe plugæn pop heom. penden P hi papon 
pæuepey. De bircopey 4 lepeo meh heom cup- 
yede æupe. oc pay Heom naht pap of. pop hi 
pepon all pop-cupyæd J pop-yuopen J poplopen. 
Way ya me-tilede. pe'epde ne bap nan copn. pop 
pe land pay all fop-don m10 puiice oxedey. J hi 
ræven openhece $ Epyre riep. J hip halechen. Sule 
J mape panne pe cunnen pain. pe polenden xix. 
pintpe pop upe pinner. On al pip yuele time 
heoo Maprın abbot hip abbotpice xx. pincen 
J balg yep. J vur omiy. mo micel yumc. 4 
pand þe munekey. J ce zeytey al # heom behoued. 
q heold mycel caprced in the huy. ano fos pe- 
Cepe ppobte on þe cipce J yecte pap colander J 
pentey. J Zoved rc puySe ano læt T pepen. and 
bpohte heom into þe nepæ mynytpe ony. Pecpeyr 
Pp peen pe 

mæyrre-oxı mo mıcel puptycipe. f-pay anno ab 
incapnatione Dom. McxL. a comburtione loci 
xxi. Ano he pop to Rome 4 pap per pæl 
undep-fangen ppam pe Pape Cugeme. J bezac 
thane pyuuilegiep. an of alle fe lander of pabbor- 
pice. J an oSep op pe lanSey. pe lien ‘co þe cipce- 
pican. J Zp he leng mote luen, alye he mint 
TO 
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to don op pe hopdep-pycan. And he beget in 
landep P pice men hepoen mid prpengpe. op 
Willelm Malou þe heolo Rogingham pe cayrel 
he pan Lotıngham J Eycun. Jof pugo of Walt- 
uile he pan pypchagzd. J Scanepiz. J Lx. yot. 
of Aloepingle elt gep. Ano he makeve manie 
munekey. J plantede piniæpo. J makede manie 
peopkep. j pende pe cun becepe panic en pær. 
and pey goo munec J god man. J FopS hi luveden 
Tod and gode men. Nu pe pillen yægen yum del 
pac belamp on Sctephne kingzey time. On hiy 
tıme pe Judeur op Nop-pic bohton an Upiyten 
cilo beropen Eytpen. and pineden him alle pe 
ilce pining P upe Dpihtin pay pined. andon lang- 
piozi him on pode hengen pop upe Dpihenep 
ee. J yySen bypieden him. Wenden Y 17 
peulde ben fop-holen. oc upe Dpuhtin acypede 
Ý he pay halı maptyp. J to munekey him namen. 
J bebypieo him heglice. in Se mynytpe. J he 
maket pup upe Dpibcin pundeplice and manı- 
pelolice mipacley. y hatte he y. Willelm:- 

On pir gæp com Dauro king op Scotland mid 
opmete pæpo To pir land poloe pinnan pay lano> 4 
him com ee pee ea Albamap pekinz 
aove beteht Guop-pic. 3 To odep Luez men md 
pæu men Jpuhten pro heom. 4 ¢lemoen pe king ær 
Te pcandapo. J plogen ybe micel op hiy zenze:- 

On pip sep poloe pe king Scephne taecen Roo- 
benz eopl of Llouceycpe. pe kinger pune henpuer. 
ac he ne mthte pop he pantit pap. Da eptep hi 
pe lengten peycepede pe yunne J te Dæ abuton 
nont ogjey. þa men aa me lihtede candle: 
to «ten bi. J P pay xin. kT. Appil. pepon men 
ay ofpunoped. Dep eptep popo-peopoe Wil- 

elm Æpce-bıycop of Lancpan-bypiz. 4 ce king 
makeve Teobalo AEnce-bipcop. þe pay abbot in þe 
Bec, Dep epcep pæx purse micel uueppe betuyx 
pe king J Randolp eop! of Caycpe noht pop Si 
$f he ne jap him al f he cuSe axen him. alye he 
viwe alle oGpe. oc eppe pemape 1a¢ heom fe pepye 
hi pepon him. De eopl heold Lincol ageney pe 
king. J benam him al P he ahce to hauen. J Te 
king pop piroep J berecte him J hiy bpoðep 
Willelm o R... ape in þe cartel. J te copl 
pcal uc j pepoe eptep Roobept eopl og Glou- 
certpe. J bpoht him þep mid micel pepd. 
ano puhten yprde on LCandelmayre-oæ1 agenep 
heope lauepo. J namen him. pop hiy men him 
puyken 3 plugæn. ano Jed him to Bpiycope and 
Olden pap in ppupun. J... teper. Da pay all 
Enzle-land pryped man pan ep pep. and all yuel 
peyin lanoe. Dep eptep com pe kinzey oohtep 
Penpuey pe heroe ben Empepic on Alamanie. J nu 
pey cunceyye in Anzou. J com to Lunoene. 3 te 
Lunveniyyce polc hipe poloecacen J pe pleh. 4 
pople pay micel:: Dep e¢cep þe bircop op 
eh Benpi. pe kingey bpoSep Sxephney. 


. . 
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pac pid Robbepe eopl J pid pempepice and ppop 
amet Ý rile SN tia hiy ladh 
polde halden. J cuprede alle pe men þe mid him 
heolden. and pede heom + he polde iíuen heom 
up Win-certpe. J droe heom cumen piden. Da 
hi pep inne pæpen pa com pe kingey cuen .. » 
hine ptpenzde J beræc heom. # pen pay inne 
micel hungæp. Ða hine leng ne muhten polen. þa 
feal hi ut J plugen. J lu pupSen pap proucen 4 

olecheden heom. and namen :Roobept eopl of 

lou-cercpe and lebben him to Roue-ceytpe. ano 
olden him pape in ppirun. and ce empepuce pleh 
into an mýnytpe. Da peopoen Ba piye men be- 
Tpýx. pe kinger fpeond J Te eopley ppeond. and 
pahclede yua P me yeulde leten uc pe king opf 
ppupun pop peeonl. J ceeopl eon fe king. J pua 
orden. rben Sep e¢tep pachleden þe kinz +4 Ran- 
dolp eopi at Scan-rono 4 abep ppopen and 
cpeuder feyton P hep nouSep pculde beruiken 
oben. J17 Ne fop-fcod naht.. pop pe king him 
yiden nam in hamcun. puphe picci pæd. J doe 
him in ppurun. Jep poner he lec him uc puphe 
pepiye ped co Y popepapoe +f he puop on halrdom. 
Jayrley pand. fhe alle hiy caycler yculoe finen 
up. Sume he jaf up and pumene iar he noht. 
and dide panne pepye Sanne he hep pculde. Da 
par Enzle-land purde co-deled. yume helden mid 
ce king. J sume mid pempepice. pop pa pe king ` 
pay in ppipun. pa penden þe eopler J te pice 
men $ he neue mape yculbe cumme ut. J 
pehcleden pyd pempepice. J bpohten hine into 
Oxen-fopid. and iauen hipe pe bupch: Da Se king 
pay ute. pa hepde $f pezen. and toc hiy peop 
J beret hipe in pe cup. J me lec hipe dun on 
niht of pe Tup mid papey. J pcal uc 4 pew pleh 
J 1zde on porte to Walinzg-rond. Dep eptep 
poe fepde opep ræ. J hi of Nopmandi penden 
alle ppa pe king co’ pe eopl op Angæu. pume hepe 
_pankey J yume hepe un-pankey. pop he beyer 
heom cil hı arauen up hepe capeler. J hi nan 
helpe ne hæpden op þe king. Da pepe Curcace 
pe kinzey pune co F pance, nam pe kinzer yuytep 


_ of Fpance to pire. pende to bigecon Nopmands 


pep puph. oc he ppedoe licel. J be zode juhte. 
pop he pay an yuel man. pop paneye he.... Doe 
mape yuel panne god. he peuede pe lander 3 leive 
y on. hebpohte hiy pip to Enzle-lano. 
Jawe hipe in pe capte teb. god pimman 
ycæ pay. oc pox hedde licel blyye mio him. J 
xpiyt ne poloe # he pculoe lange pixan. J pend 
ded and hiy modepnbelen. yreeonl op Angæupæpo 
ded. J hiy une penpi Toc To þe pice. Ano cecuen 
of Fnance to-ozlde ppa pe king. 4 pce com to pe 
lunge eopl penp. J he coc hipe To pire. Jal Percou 
mid hipe. Da fepde he mid micel paepd into 
Engle-land. 3 pancaycley. Jre king pepde agency 
him micel mape reps. jpoSpxepene putenhinohe. 

e oc 
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oc pepden þe AEnce-bircop 3 ‘ce pire men be- 
tai, gs met h y nti poulde 
ben laucpd J king pile he huede. J aptep hip bær 
ape Pinpi king. J he helde him pop paden 3 he 
oa pop pune, and pid J phe rculde ben betpyx 
heom J on al Engle,land. Dip and te oSpe 
Fopuuapdep pec bi makeden pvopen co halden 
pe king J Te eopl. and te biycop. J te eopley. 
J piceren alle. Da pay þe eopl undeppangzen 
‘et Win-ceptpe ard æT Lundene md micel 
puptyeipe, and alle omen him man-ped. and 
yuopen pe pap to halben. ano hic papd pone 


yurde Zod pay pua P neupe pay hepe. Da par 


Se king pepengepe panne he zuen hep pay. Jte - 


eopil pepoe ouep pæ. al folc him luuede. gop he 
vde ZOD juyciye J makeve pay:- 


Nearly about this time, the following pieces of 
poetry feem to have been written, of which I have 
inferted only fhort fragments; the firft is a rude 
attempt at the prefent meafure of eight fyllables, 
and the fecond is a natural introduction to Robert 
of Gloucefter, being compofed in the fame meafure, 
© which, however rude and barbarous it may feem, 
taught the way to the Alexandrines of the French 
poetry. 


F UR 1n fee bi weft fpaynge. 
If a lond thote cokaygne. 

Der aif lond under heuenriche. 

Of wel of goonif hic liche. 

Doy paraoif be mir and briyt. 

Cokaygn if of fanr fiyr. . 

What if per.in paraoif. 

Bot grafie ano flure and grenerif. 

Doy per be 101 and gret Dute. 

Der nif met bote frute. 

Der nif halle bure no bench. 

Bot watir man if purfco quench, 

oy per no men but two. 

Pely and enok alfo. 

Uhinglich may hı go. 

Whar per wonip men no mo. 

In cokaygne if met and ornk. 

Wipute care how ano fwink. 

De met if trie pe drink fo clere: 

To none ruffin ano fopper. ( 

I figge for fop boute were. 

Der nif lond on erpe af pere. 

Under henen nif lono 1 wiffe. 

Of fo mochil 101 and biiffe. 

Der if mani fwete fiyte. 

Al af oai nif” þer no myte. 

Der nif baret noper ftrif. 

Naf per no dep ac euer lif. 

Der nif lac of met no clop. 

Der nif no man no woman wrop. 


Der nif ferpent wolf no fox. 
Porf no capil. kowe no ox. 
Der nif fchepe no fwine no gote, 
No non horwyla god it wote. 
Noper harate npe {tode. 

De land if ful of oper gove. 
Nif per fle: fle no lowfe. 

In clop in toune bed no houfe. 
Der mf dunnir lere no hawle. 
No non vile worme no fnawile. 
No non ftorm rein no winde. 
Der nif man no woman blinde. 
Ok al if game 101 ant gle. ` 
Wel if him pat per mai be. 
Der bep riverf grec and fine. 
Of oile melk hon and wine. 
Wactrr feruip per to noping. 
Bot To fiyc and to waufling. 


SANCTA MARGARETTA. 
OLP? E ant yonge 1 prert ou oure folief for co 
lete. l 


Denchet on god pat yef ou wrt oure funnef co 
bete. 
Pere mai tellen ou. wro woroef feire ano fwete. 
De vie of one merdan. waf hoten Qaregrete. 
pure fader waf a patriac. af 1c ou tellen may. 
In auntioge wif echef 1 Se falfe lay. 
Deve govef ant voumbe. he ferved nitt anc day. 
So eden mony opere. pat finget weilawey. 
Theovofius wafif nome. on crift ñe leveve he 
noutt. 
pe levede on pe falfe govef. Sac peren wid honden 
wroutt. 
Do pat chilo fculve chriftine ben. 1¢ com him well 
In poutt. 
€ bed wen 1€ were ibore, To Depe rc were 1bpoutt. 
De mover wafan hebene wif pac hire to wyman 
bere. 
Do pat child bore waf. noloe ho hic furfare. 
Bo fendc 1t into afye. wid meflagerf ful yare. 
To a beige pac hire wilte. ant fecte hire to 
ore. 
De norice pat hire wifte. chiloren aheuede feuene, 
De eittepe wal maregrete. criftef may of heuene. 
Talef ho anı colde, ful ferre ant ful euene. 
Wou ho poleden marcirdom. fein Laurence ant 
feinte Steuene. 


In thefe fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon 
tongue, by a mixture of the Norman, becomes 
apparent; yet it is not fo much changed by the 
admixture of new words, which might be imputed 
to commerce with the continent, as by changes 
of its own forms and terminations; for which no 
reafon can be given, as 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto the language vfed in this ifland, how- 
ever different in fucceffive time, may be called 
Saxon, nor can it be expected, from the nature of 
things gradually changing, that any time can be 
affigned, when the Saxon may be faid to ceafe, and 
the Englifh to cémmence. Robert of Gloucefter 
however, who is placed by the criticks in the thir- 
teenth century, feems to have ufed a kind of in- 
termediate diction, neither Saxon nor Englifb, in 
his work therefore we fee the tranfition exhibited, 
and, as he is the firft of our writers inrhyme, of 
whom any large work remains, a-more extenfive 
quotation isextracted. He writes apparently in the 
fame meafure with the foregoing authour of St. 
Margarite, which, polifhed into greater exaCtnefs, 
appeared to our anceftors fo fuitable to the genius 
of the Englifb language, that it was continued 
in ufe almoft to the middle of the feventeenth 


century. 

OF pe batayles of Denemarch, pat hii dude in 
pys londe 

pat worft were of alle opere, we mote abbe an 
honde. 

Worft hii were. vor opere adde fomwanne ydo, 

As Romeyns & Saxons, & wel wufte pat lond 
perto. 

Ac hii ne kept’ yt holde nogt, bote robby, and 
finde, 

And deftrue, & berne, & fle, & ne coupe abbe non 
ende. 

And bote lute-yt nas worp, pey hii were ouercome 

, lome. 

Vor myd ffýpes and gret poer as preft effone hii 
come. 

Kyng Adelwolf of þýs lond kyng was tuenty ger. 

pe Deneys come-by hym ryuor pan hii dude er. 

Vor in fe al our vorft zer of ys kynedom 

Myd pre & prytty ffypuol men her prince hyder 
come, 

And at Souphamtone aryuede, an hauene by Soupe. 

Anoper gret oft pulke tyme aryuede at Portef- 
moufe, 

pe kyng nufte weper kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 

pe Denes adde pe mayftre. po al was ydo, 

And by Eftangle and Lyndefeye hii wende vorp atte 


lafte, 

And fo hamward al by Kent, & flowe & barnde 
vatte, 

Agen wynter hii wende hem, anoper ger eft hii 
come. 


And deftrude Kent al out, and Londone nome. 
pus al an ten ger pat lond hii brogte þer doune, 
*So pat in þe tepe ger of þe kynge’s croune, 
Al byfoufe hii come’alond, and pet folc of Somer- 
fete 
þotu þe byffop Alcfton and pet folc of Dorfete 
6 ` 
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Hii come & fmyýte an batayle, & pere, poru Gode’s 


grace, : 
þe Deneys were al bynepe, & þe lond folc adde pe 
pæ, 
And more proweffe dude po, pan pe kyng mýgte 
byuore, x 


peruore gode lond men ne bep nozt al verlore. 

þe kýng "E þe boldore þo, & agen hem þe more 

P rou, ’ 

And ys foure godes fones woxe vafte ý nou, 

Edelbold and Adelbryzt, Edelred and Alfred. 

pys was a ftalwarde tem, & of gret wyfdom & red, 

And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel þýs 
lond, 

An Deneys dude ffame ynou, pat me volwel vond. 

Is fyxtepe zere of þe kynge’s kynedom 

In eldefte fone Adelbold gret oft to hym nome, 

And ys fader alfo god, and opere heye nien al fo, 

And wende, agen þýs Deneys, þat muche wo adde 
ý do. 7 


R i 
Vor myd tuo hondred ffypes & an alf at Temfe 
moup hii come, - . 
And Londone, and Kanterbury, and oper: tounes 
nome, 

And fo vorþ in to Sopereye, & flowe & barnde vafte, 

þere þe kyng and ys fone hem mette atte lafte. 

pere was batayle ftrong ynou yfmyte in an prowe. 

pe godes kyngtes leye adoun as gras, wan medep 
mowe, 

Heueden, (pat were of yfmyte,) & oper lymes alfo, 

Flete in blode al fram þe grounde, ar þe batayle were 
ydo. 

Wanne pat blod ftod al abrod, vas per gret wo ý nou. 

Nýs yt reupe vorto hure, pat me fo volc flou ? 

Ac our fuete Louerd atte lafte flewede ys fuete grace, 

And fende pe Criftyne Englyffe men pe mayltrye in 
pe place, ` 

And fe hepene men of Denemarch bynepe were 
echon. 

Nou nas þer gut in Denemarch Criftendom non; 

pe kyng her after to holy chyrche ys herte þe moré 
drou, 

And tepezede wel & al ys lond, as hii azte, wel ý - 

nou. 

Seyn Swychyn at Wyncheftre byffop po was, 

And Alcfton at Syrebourne, pat amendede muche 
þýs cas. z 

pe kýng was wel þe betere man poru her beyre red, 

‘Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 

At Wyncheftre he was ybured, as he gue lyp pere. 

Hys tueye fones he gef ys lond, as he byzet ham ere, 

Adelbold, the eldore, pe kynedom of Eftfex, 

And fuppe Adelbryzt, Kent and Weltfex. 

Eyztc hondred zer yt was and feuene and fyfty al fo, 

After pat God anerpe com, pat þýs dede was ydo. 

Bope hii wufte by her tyme wel her kynedom, 

At þe vyfte ger Adelbold out of þys lyue See 

: . : t 
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At Sfyrebourne he was ybured, & ys broper Adel- 
brýzt i 

His Daik adde after hym, as lawe was and ryzt. 

By ys daye þe verde com of þe hepene men wel prout, 

And Hamteffyre and deftrude Wyncheftre al out. 

And pat lond folc of Hamteffyre her red fo nome 

And of Barefflyre, and fogte and pe firewen ouer- 
come. 

Adelbryzt was kyng of Kent eres folle tene, 

And of Weftfex bote vyue, po he deyde ych wene. 


ADELRED was after hym kyng ý mad in þe 
lace, 

Eyzte CENA: & feuene & fyxty as in þe zer of grace. 

þe vorite zer of ys kynedon?pe Deneys pycke com, 

And robbede and deftrude, and cytes vafte nome. 

Mayftres hii addeof her oft, as yt were dukes, tueye, 

Hynguar and Hubba, pat ffrewen were beye. 

In Eft Angle hii byleuede, to réft hem as yt were, 

Myd her oft al pe wynter, of pe vorft gere. 

peoper zer hiidude hem vorp, & ouer Homber come, 

And flowe to grounde & barnde, & Euerwyk nome. 

per was batayle ftrong ý nou, vor yflawe was pere 

Ofryc kyng of Homberlond, & monye pat with hym 
were. ‘re 

po Homberlond was pus yffend, hii wende & tounes 
nome. 

So pat atte lafte to Eftangle agen hym come. 

fer hii barnde & robbede, and pat folc to grounde 
flowe, 

And, as wolues among flep, reulych hem to drowe. 

Seynt Edmond was po her kyng, & po he fey þat 
deluol cas r r 

pat me morprede fo þat folc, & non amendement nas, 

He ches leuere to deye hymfulf, þat fuch forwe to 
fet 


yy: 
He dude hým vorþamong hýs fon, nolde he noþýg 
fle. 


Hii nome hym & fcourged hym, & fuþþe naked 
hym bounde 

To a tre, & to hym ffote, & made hym mony a 
wounde, 


pat pe arewe were on hym po pycce, pat no ftede 


nas byleuede. 
Atte lafte hii martred hym, and fmýte of ys heued. 
pe fyxte ger of þe crounement of Aldred ekyng 
A nywe oft com into þýs lond, gret poru alle pyng, 
And anon to Redynge robbede and flowe. 
pe king and Alfred ys broper nome men ynowe, 
Mette hem, and a batayle fmýte vp Affefdoune. 
per was mony moder chyld, pat fone lay per doune. 
e batayle ylafte vorte nyzt, and per were aflawe 
Vyf dukes of Denemarch, ar hii wolde wyp drawe, 
And mony þoufend of oper men, & fo gonne hii 
to fle ; 
Achii adde alle ybe affend, zyf pe nyzt madde y be. 


Tueye batayles her after in þe fulf gere 

Hii fmýte, and at boþe þe hepene mayftres were. 
pe kyng Aldered fone bo ben wey of dep nome, 
As yt vel, pe vyfty ger of ys kynedom. 

At Wymbourne he was ybured, as God gef pat cas, 
pe gode Alfred, ys broper, after hym kyng was. 


ALF RED, þýs noble man, as in pe ger of grace 
he nom 

Eygzte.hondred & fyxty & tuelue þe kynedom. 

Arit he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wyfdom, 

pe pope Leon hym bleffede, fo he puder com, 

And þe kynge’s croune of hys lond, pat in þýs lond 

ut ys: 

And he lea hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. 

An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle pat per come, 

pat vorft pus ylad was of þe pope of Rome, 

An ae oper after hym of þe erchebyffopes echon. 

So pat hyuor hym pore kyng nas þer non. 

In þe Soup fyde of Temefe nyne batayles he nome 

Agen pe Deneys þe vorft ger of ýs kynedom. 

Nye ger he was pus in þýs lond in eet in wo, 

An ofte fype aboue was, and bynepe oftor mo; 


So longe, pat hym nere by leuede bote pre fiyren in 


ys hond, 
Hamteffyre, and Wylteffyre, and Somerfete, of al 
ys lond. i 


A day as he wery was, and afuoddrýnge hym nome 

And ys men were ywend auyflep, Seyn Cutbert to 
hym com. 

« Icham,” he feyde, ‘“Cutbert, to pe ycham ywend 

“ To brynge þe gode tytynges. Fram God ycham 
yfend 


yfend. 
* Vor pat folc of þýs lond to fynne her wylle al 
eue, 

“ And it nolle herto her fynnes byleue 

“ poru me & oper halewen, pat in þys lond were . 
ybore ; 

‘* ban vor zou byddep God, wanne we bep hym 

>- + býuore, 

‘© Hour Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on þe lokep 
peruore, 

« And py poer pe wole zyue agen, pat pou aft ney 
verlore, ; 

“ And pat pou þer of fop yfe, pou falt abbe 
tokynynge. 5 

“ Vor pym men, pat bep ago to day auyflynge, 

“« In lepes & in coufles fo muche vyis hii folde 
hym brynge, ó 

‘© pat ech man wondry fal of fo gret cacchýnge. 

“ And þe mor vor þe harde vorfte, pat pe water 
yfrore hys, 

Gu jal more agen þe kunde of vyffynge ýt ys. * 

Of ferue yt welagen God, and ylef meys meflager, 

** And pou fall 

her.” 


e 
a 


py wylle abyde, as ycham yrold 
` As 
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As þýs kyng herof awoc, and.of bys fyzte pogte, 

Hys vj flares come to hym, & fo gret won of fyfs 
hym brozte, 

at wonder yt was, & namelyche vor þe weder was 

fo colde. » 

fo lyuede fe Ta man wel, þat Seyn Cutbert adde 
ytold. 

In Deuenyffyre þer after aryuede of Deneys 

pre and tuenty fiypuol men, all agen þe peys, 

pe kynge’s broper of Denemarch duc of oft was, 

Oure kynge’s men of Engelond mette hem by cas, 

And fmyte per an batayle, and her gret duc flowe, 


And eygte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes ~ 


to drowe. 

po kyng Alfred hurde þýs, ys herte gladede po, 

pat lond folc to hym come fo pycke fo yt myzte go, 

Of Somerfete, of Wylteffyre, of Hamteffyre ferto, 

Euere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al fo. 

So pat he adde poer ynou, and atte lafte hii come, 

And a batayle at Edendone agen þe Deneys nome. 

And flowe to grounde, & wonne pe mayftre of the 
velde. 

pe kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to gelde 

To pe kyng Alfred to ys wyile, and oftages toke, 

Vorto wende out of ys lond, zyf he ýt wolde loke ; 

And gut þerto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criftendom, 

Kyng Gurmund, þe hexte kyng, vorit þer to come. 

Kyng Alfred ys godfader was. 8 ybaptyfed ek per 
were 

pretty of her hexte dukes. and muche of pat folc pere 

Kyng Alfred hem huld wyp hym tuelf dawes as he 
hende, 

And fuppe he gef hem large <yftes, and let hym 

i wende. 

Hii, þat nolde Criftyn be, of lande flowe fo, 

And byzonde fee in France dude wel muche wo. 

gut pe flrewen come agen, and muche wo here wrozte. 

Acpekyng Alfred atte lafte to fame hem euere brozte. 

Kyng Alfred was þe wyfoft kynz, pat long was 
byuore. 

‘Vor bey mefegge pe lawes bep in worre tyme vorlore, 

Nas yt nogt fo hits daye. vor pey he in worre were, 

Lawes he made rygtuollore, and ftrengore pan er 
were. ’ 

Clerc he was god ynou, and gut, as me tellep me, 

He was more pan ten ger old, ar he coupe ys abece. 

Ac ys gode moder olte {male zyftes hym tok, 

Vor to byleue oper ple, and loky on ys boke. 

So pat by por clergye ys ryt lawes he wonde, 

pat neuere er nere ý mad, to gouerny ys lond. 

And vor fe worre was fo muche of pe luper Deneys, 

pe men of þýs fulue lond were of þe worfe peys. 

And robbede and flowe opere, peruor he byuonde, . 

pat per were hondredés in eche contreye of ys lond, 

And in ech toune’of pe hondred a tepynge were alfo, 


And pat ech man wypoute gret lond in tepynge were 


a ydo, 
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And pat ech man knewe oper pat in tepbynge were, 
And wufte fomdel of her ftat, zyfme pu vp hem bere. 
-So ftreyt he was, þat pey me ledde amydde weyes 
heye 
Seluer, pat non man ne dorfte yt nyme, pey he ýt 
: feye. > = 
Abbeys he rerde mony on, and mony ftudes ywys. 
Ac Wyncheftrye he rerde on, pat nywe munftre 
ycluped ¥s. 
Hys lyf eyxte and tuenty ger in ys kynedom ylafte. 
After ys dep he wos ybured at Wyncheitre atte lafte. 


e 


Sir Yohn Mandeville wrote, as he himfelf,informs 
us, in the fourteenth century, and his work, which 
comprifing a relation of many different particulars, 
confequently required the ufe of many words and , 
phrafes, may be properly {pecified in this place. 
Of the following quotations, I have chofen the firft, 
becaufe it fhows, in fome meafure, the ftate of £u- 
ropean {cience as well as of the Englifh tongue; and 
the fecond, becaufe it is valuable for the force of 
thought and beauty of expreffion. 


IN that lond, ne in many othere bezonde that, 

‘no man may fee the fterre tranfmontane, that 
is clept the fterre of the fee, that is unmevable, 
and that is toward the Northe, that we clepen 
the lode fterre. But men feen another fterre, the 
contrarie to him, that is toward the Southe, .that 
is clept Antartyk. And right as the {chip men 


` taken here avys here, and governe hem be the lode 


fterre, right fo don {chip men bezonde the parties, 
be the fterre of the Southe, the which fterre ap- 
perethe not to us. And this fterre, that is coward 
the Northe, that wee clepen the lode fterre, ne 
apperethe not to hem. For whiche caufe, men may 
wel perceyve, that the lond and the fee ben of 
rownde fchapp and forme. | For the partie of the 
firmament fehewethe in o contree, that {chewethe 
not in another contree. And men may well preven 
be experience and fotyle compaffement of wytt, that 
zif a man fond paffages be fchippes, that wolde go 
to ferchen the world, men myghte go be {chippe 
alle aboute the world, and aboven and benethen, 
The whiche thing | prove thus, aftre that I have 
feyn. For I have been toward the parties of Bra- 
ban, and beholden the Aftrolabre, thac the fterre 
that is clept the cranfmontayne, is 53 degrees highe. 
And more ,forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it 
hathe 58 degrees. And more forthe toward the 
parties feptemtrioncles, it is 62 degrees of heghte, 
and certyn mynutes. For | my felf have mefured 
it by the Aftrolabre. Now fchulle,ze knowe, that 
azen the Tranimontayne, is the tother fterre, that 


is clept Antartyke; as I have feyd before. And 
tho 2 fterres ne mecven nevere, And be hem 
£f ' turnethe 
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turnethe alle the Armament, righte as dothe a wheel, 
that turnethe be his axille tree: fo that tho fterres 
beren the firmament in 2 egalle parties; fo that it 
hathe als mochel aboven, as it hath benethen. Aftre 
this, I have gon toward the parties meridionales, 
that is toward the Southe: and I have founden, 
that in Lybye, men feen firft the fterre Antartyk. 
And fo fer I have gon more in tho contrees, that I 
have founde that fterre more highe; fo that to- 
ward the highe Lybye, it is 18 degrees of heghte, 
and certeyn minutes (of the whiche, 60 minutes 
maken a degree) after goynge be fee and be londe, 
toward this contree,‘of that I have fpoke, and to 
other yles and londes bezonde that contree, I have 
founden the fterre Antartyk of 33 degrees of 
heghte, and mo mynutes. And zif I hadde had 
companye and fchippynge, for to go more bezonde, 
I trowe wel in certyn, that wee {cholde have feen 
alle the roundneffe of the firmament alle aboute. 
For as I have feyd zou be forn, the half of the 
firmament is betwene tho 2 fterres: the whiche 
hralfondelle I have feyn. And of the other halfon- 
delle, I have feyn toward the Northe, undre the 
Trantmontane 62 degrees and 10 mynutes; and 
toward the partie meridionalle, I have feen undre 
the Antartyk 33 degrees and 16 mynutes: and 
thanne the halfondelle of the firmament in alle, ne 
holdethe not but 180 degrees. And of tho 180, I 
have feen 62 on that o part, and 33 on that other 
part, that ben g5 degrees, and nyghe the halfondelle 
of adegree; and io there ne faylethe but that I 
have feen alle the firmament, faf 84 degrees and 
the halfondelle of a degree; and that is not the 
- fourthe part of the firmament. For the 4 partie of 
the roundnefle of the firmament holt go degrees : 
fo there faylethe but 5 degrees and an half, of the 
fourthe partie. And alfo L have feen the 3 parties 
of alle the roundneffe of the firmament, and more 
zit 5 degrees and an half. Be the whiche I feye 
zou certeynly, that men may envirowne alle the 
erthe of alle che world, as wel undre as aboven, 
and turnen azen to his contree, that hadde com- 


panye and fchippynge and conduyt: andalle weyes ` 


he fcholde fynde men, londes, and yles, als wel as 
in this contree. For zee wyten welle, that thei 
that ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben ftreghte, 
feet azen feet of hem, that dwellen undre the Tranf- 
montane ; als wel as wee and thei that dwellyn 
undre us, ben feet azenft feet. For alle the parties 
of {ee and of lond han here appofitees, habitables 
or trepaffibles, and thei of this half and bezond 
half. And wytethe wel, that aftre that, that IJ 
may parceyve and comprehende, the londes of 
Preftre John, emperour of Ynde ben undre us. 
For in goynge from Scotlona or from Englond to- 
ward Jerufalem, men gon upward alweys. For 
oure lond is in the lowe partie of the erthe, toward 


the, Weft: and the lond of Preftre John is the lowe 
partic of the erthe, toward the Eft: and thei han 
there the day, whan wee have the nyghte, and alfo 
highe to the contrarie, thei. han the nyghte, whan 
wee han the day. For the erthe and the fee ben of 
round forme and fchapp, as I have feyd beforn. 
And than that men gon upward to o coft, men gon 
dounward to another coft.. Alo zee have herd me 
feye, that Jerufalem is in the myddes of the world; 
and that may men preven and {chewen there, be a 
fpere, that is pighte in to the erthe, upon the hour 
of mydday, whan it is equenoxium, that tchewethe 
no fchadwe on no fyde. And that it fcholde ben 
in the myddes of the world, David wytneffethe it 
in the Pfautre, where he feythe, Deus operatus eft 
faluté in medio terre. Thanne thei that parten fro 
the parties of the Weft, for to go toward Jerufa- 
lem, als many iorneyes as thei gon upward for to 
go thidre, in als many torneyes may,thei gon fro 
Jerufalem, unto other confynyes of the fuperficialtie 
of the erthe bezonde. And whan men gon bezonde 
tho iourneyes, towarde Ynde and to the foreyn yles, 
alle is envyronynge the roundneffe of the erthe and 
of the fee, undre oure contrees on this half. And 
therfore hathe it befallen many tymes of o thing, 
that I have herd cownted, whan I was zong ; how 
a worthi man ‘departed fometyme from oure con- 
trees, for to go ferche the world. And fo he pafied 
Yade, and the yles bezonde Ynde, where ben mo 
than 5000 yles: and fo longe he wente be fee and 
lond, and fo enviround the world be many feyfons, 
that he fond an yle, where he herde fpeke his owne 
langage, callynge on oxen in the plowghe, fuche 
wordes as men fpeken to beftes in his owa contree: 
whereof he. hadde gret mervayle: for he knewe 
not how it myghte be. But I feye, that he had 
gon fo longe,-be londe and be fee, that he had 
envyround alle the erthe, that he was comen azen 
envirounynge, that is to feye, goynge aboute, un- 
to his owne marches, zif ne wolde have paled 
forthe, til he had founden his contree and his owne 
knouleche. But he turned azen from thens, from 
whens he was come fro; and fo he lofte moche 
peynefulle labour, as him felf feyde, a gret while 
aftre, that he was comen hom. For it befelle aftre, 
that he wente in to Norweye; and there tempeit of 
the fee toke him; and he arryved in an yle; and 
whan he was in that yle, he knew wel, that it was 
the yle, where he had herd fpeke his owne lan- 
gage. before, and the callynge of the oxen at the 
plowghe: and that was poflible thinge. But how 
it femethe to fymple men unlerned, that men ne 
mowe not go undre the erthe, and alfo that men 
tcholde falle towarde the hevene, from undre! But 
that may not be, upon lefle, than wee mowe falle 
toward hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben. For 
sro What partie of the erthe, that men ductile, 

outher 
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outher aboven or benethen, it femethe alweyes to 
hem that duellen, that thei gon more righte than 
ony other folk. - And righte as it femethe to us, 
that thei ben undre us, righte fo it femethe hem, 
that wee ben undrehem. For zif a man myghte 
falle fro the erthe unto the firmament; be grettere 
refoun, the erthe and the fee, that ben fo grete and 
fo hevy, fcholde fallen to the firmament: but that 
may not be: and therfore feithe oure Lord God, 
Non timeas me, qui fufpendi terra ex nichilo? And 
alle be it, that ic be poffible thing, that men may 
fo envyronne alle the world, natheles of a 1000 
perfones, on ne myghte not happen to returnen in 
to his contree. For, for the gretneffe of the erthe 
and of the fee, men may go be a 1000 and a 1000 
other weyes, that no man cowde reyde him perfitely 
toward the parties that he cam fro, but zif it were 
be aventure and happ, or be the grace of God. 
For the erthe is fulle large and fulle gret, and holt 
in roundneffe and-aboute envyroun, be aboven and 
be benethen 20425 myles, aftre the opynyoun of 
the old wife aftronomeres. And here feyenges I 
repreve noughte. But aftre my lytylle wyt, it 
femethe me, favynge here reverence, that it is 
more. And for to have bettere underftondynge, I 
feye thus, be ther ymagyned a figure, that hathe a 
gret compas; and aboute the poynt of the gret 
compas, that is clept the centre, be made another 
litille compas: than aftre, be the gret compafs de- 
vifed be lines in manye parties; and that alle the 
lynes meeten at the centre; fo that in as many 
parties, as the grete compas fchal be departed, 
in als manye, fchalle be departed the Jitille, that 
is aboute the centre, alle be it, that the {paces 
ben lefe. Now thanne, be the gret compas repre- 
fented for the firmament, and the litille compas 
reprefented for the erthe. Now thanne the firma- 
ment is devyfed, be aftronomeres, in 12 fignes, 
and every figne is devyfed in 30 degrees, that is 
360 degrees, that the firmament hathe aboven. 
Alfo, be the erthe devyfed in als many parties, as 
the firmament, and let every partye anfwere to a 
degree of the firmament: and wytethe it wel, that 
aftre the auctoures of aftronomye, 790 furlonges of 
erthe anfweren to a degree of the firmament; and 
tho ben 87 miles and 4 furlonges. Now be that 
here multiplyed be 360 fithes; and then thei ben 
315000 myles, every of 8 furlonges, aftre myles of 
oure contree. So moche hathe the erthe in round- 
neffe, and of heghte enviroun, aftre myn opynyoun 
and myn undirftondynge. And zee {chulle undir- 
ftonde, that aftre the opynyoun of olde wife philofo- 
phres and aftronomeres, oure contree ne Irelond ne 
Wales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the other yles 
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coftynge to hem, ne ben not in the fuperficyalte 
cownted aboven the erthe; as it fchewethe be alle 
the bokes of aftronomye. For the fuperfictalree of 
the erthe is departed in 7 parties, for the 7 planetes: 
and tho parties ben clept clymates. And oure par- 
ties be not of the 7 tlymates: for thei ben defcend- 
ynge toward the Weft. And alfo thofe yles of 
Ynde, which beth evene azenft us, beth noght 
reckned in the clymates: for thei ben azenft us, 
thar ben inthe lowe contree. And the 7 clymates 
ftrecchen hem envyrounynge the world. 


Ii. And I John Maundevylle knyghteabavefeyd, 
(alle thoughe I bë unworthi) that departed. from 
oure contrees and paffed the fee, the zeer of grace 
1322. that have pafled manye londes and manye 
yles and contrees, and cerched manye fulle ftraunge 
places, and have ben in many a fulle gode ho- 
nourable companye, and at many a faire dede of 
armes, (alle be it that 1 dide none myle'f, for myn 
unable infuffifance) now | am comen hom (mawegrce ~ 
my felf) to refte: for gowtes, artetykes, that me _ 
diftreynen, tho diffynen the ende of my labour, 
azen{t my wille (God knowethe.) And thus tak- 
ynge folace in my wrecched refte, recordynge the - 
tyme paffed, I have fulfilled theife thinges and 
putte hem wryten in this boke, as it wolde come 
in to my mynde, the zeer of grace 1356 in the 34 
zeer that | departede from oure contrecs. Wher- 
fore I preye to alle the rederes and hereres of tats 
boke, zif it plefe hem, that thei wolde preyen to 
God for me: and I fchalle preye for hem. And 
alle tho that feyn for me a Pater nofter, wich an 
Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my fynnes, I 
make hem partneres and graunte hem part of alle 
the gode pilgrymages, and of alle the gode dedes, 
that I have don, zif ony be to his plefance: and 
noghte only of tho, but of alle that evere I f{challe 
do unto my lyfes ende. And I befeche Almyghty 
God, fro whom alle godeneffe and grace comethe 
fro, that he vouchefat, of his excellent mercy and 
habundant grace, to fulle fye hire foules with inipi- 
racioun of the Holy Goft, in makynge defence of alle 
hire goftly enemyes here in erche, to hire falvacioun, 
bothe of body and foule; toworfchipeandthankynge 
of him, that is three and on, with outen begynnynge 
and withouten endynge; that is, with outen qua- 
litee, good, and with outen quantytee, gret; that 
in alle places 1s prefent, and alle thinges contenyn- 
ynge; the whiche that no goodneffe may amende, 
ne non evelle empeyre; that in perfeyte trynytee 
lyvethe and reguethe God, be alle worldes and be 
alle tymes, Amen, Amen, Amen, 


The 


¥ 


THRE HISTORY OF TRE 


The frit of our authours, who can be properly 
faid to have written Englifo, was Sir Jobn Gower, 
who, in his Confeffion of a Lover, calls Chaucer his dif- 


The hiftory of our language is now brought to the 
point at which the hiftory of our poetry is generally 
fuppofed to commence, the time of the illuftrious 


ciple, and may therefore be confidered as the father Geoffry Chaucer, who may, perhaps, with great juf- 


of our poetry. 


NOWE for to fpeke of the commune, 

It is to drede of that fortune, 

Whiche hath befalle in fondrye londes: 

But ofte for defaute of bondes 

All fodeinly, er it be wift, 

A tunne, when his lie arift 

Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, 

Whiche els fhulde nought gone out. 
And eke full ofte a littell fkare 

Vpon a banke, er men be ware, 

Let in the treme, whiche with gret péine, 

If any man it fhall reftreine. 

Where lawe failleth, errour groweth. 

He is not wife, who that ne troweth. 

For it hath proued oft er this. 

And thus the common clamour is 

In euery londe, where people dwelleth: 

And eche in his complainte telleth, 

How that the worlde is mifwent, 

And thervpon his argument 

Yeueth every man in fondrie wife: 

But what man wolde him felfe anife 

His confcience, and nought mifufe, 

He maie well at the firft excufe 

His god, whiche euer ftant in one, 

In him there is defaute none 

So muft it ftand vpon vs félue, 

Nought only vpon ten ne twelue, 

But plenarly vpon vs all. 

For man is caufe of that hall fall. 


CHR UC ER, 


ALAS: I wepyng am conftrained to begin verfe 
of forowfull matter, that whilom in florifhyng 
ftudie made delitable ditees. For lo! rendyng 
mufes of a Poetes editen to me thinges to be 
writen, and drerie teres. At lafte no drede ne 
might overcame tho mules, that thei ne werren fel- 
lowes, and foloweden my waie, that is to faie, 
when l was exiled, thei that weren of my youth 
whilom welfull and grene, comforten now forow- 
full weirdes of me olde man: for elde is comen 
unwarely upon me, hafted by the harmes that I 
have, and forowe hath commaunded his age to be 
in me. Heres hore aren fhad overtimeliche upon 
my hed: and the flacke fkinne trembleth of mine 
empted bodie. Thilke deth of men is welefull, 
that he ne cometh not in yeres that be fwete, but 
5 cometh 


tice, be ftiled the firft of our verfifiers who wrote 
poetically. He does not, however, appéar to have 
deferved all the praife which he has received, or all 
the cenfure that he has fuffered. Dryden, who, 
miftaking genius for learning, in confidence of his 
abilities, ventured to write of what he had not ex- 
amined, afcribes to Chaucer the firft refinement of 
our numbers, the firft production of eafy and natural 
rhymes, and the improvement of our language, by 
words borrowed from the more polifhed languages 
of the continent. Skinner contrarily blames him in 
harfh terms for having vitiated his native fpeech by 
whole cartloads of foreign words. But he that reads 
the works of Gower will find f{mooth numbers and 
ealy rhymes, of which Chaucer is fuppofed to have 
been the inventor, and the Fresh words, whether 
good or bad, of which Chaucer is charged as the 
importer. Some innovations he might probably 
make, like others, in the infancy a our poetry, 
which the paucity of books does not allow us to dif- 
cover with particular exactnefs; but the works of 
Gower and Lydgate fufficiently evince, that his dic- 
tion was in general like that of his contemporaries : 
and fome improvements he undoubtedly made by 
the various dilpofitions of his rhymes, and by the 
mixture of different numbers, in which he feems to 

„have been happy and judicious. I have fele&ted 
feveral {pecimens both of his profe and verfe ; and 
among them, part of his tranflation of Boetius, to 
which another verfion, made in the time of queen 
Mary, 1s oppoled, It would be improper to quote 
very fparingly an author of fo much reputation, or 
to make very large extracts from a book fo gene- 
rally known. 


mc" Lal 


J tet in tyme of profperite, and floryhhing 
ftudye, made pleafaunte and delectable dities, 
or verfes: alas now beyng heauy and fad ouer- 
throwen in aduerfitie, am compelled to fele and taft 
heuines and greit. Beholde the mufes Poetical, 
that is to faye: the pleafure that is in poetes 
verfes, do appoynt me, and compel me to writ 
thele verfes in meer, and the forowfull verfes do 
wet my wretched face with very waterye teares, 
yffuinge out of my eyes for forowe. Whiche mufes 
no feare without doute could overcome, but that 
they wold folow me in my iourney of exile or ba- 
nifhment. Sometyme the ioye of happy and lufty 
delectable youth dyd comfort me, and nowe the 
courfe of forowfull olde age caufeth me to reioyfe. 
For hafty old age vnloked for is come vpon me 
with 
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cometh to wretches often icleped: Alas, alas! 
with how defe an ere deth cruell turneth awaie fro 
wretches, and naieth for to clofe wepyng eyen. 
While fortune unfaithfull favoured me with light 
godes, that forowfull houre, that is to faie, the 
deth, had almofte @rente myne hedde: but now 
for fortune cloudie hath chaunged her decevable 
chere to mewarde, myne unpitous life draweth 
along ungreable dwellynges. O ye my frendes, 
what, or whereto avaunted ye me to ben welfull ? 
For he that hath fallin, ftode in no ftedfaft degre. 


J5 the mene while, that I ftill record thefe thynges 

with my felf, and marked my wepelie complainte 
with office of poincte!ll: I faugh ftondyng aboven 
the hight of myn hed a woman of full grete reve- 
rence, by femblaunt. Her eyen brennyng, and 
clere, feyng over the common might of menne, 
with a lively colour, and with foche vigour and 
ftreneth that it ne might not be nempned, all were 
it fo, that fhe were full of fo grete age, that menne 
woulden not trowen in no manere, that fhe were of 
our elde. 

The ftature of her was of doutous Judgemente, 
for fometyme fhe conftrained and fhronke her felven, 
like to the common mefure of menne: And fome- 
tyme it femed, that fhe touched the heven with 
the hight of her hedde. And when fhe hove her 
hedde higher, fhe perced the felf heven, fo that the 
fight of menne lokyng was in ydell: her clothes 
wer maked of right delie thredes, and fubtel craft 
of perdurable matter. The whiche clothes fhe had 
woven with her owne handes, as 1 knewe well after 
by her felf declaryng, and fhewyng to me the 
beautie : The whiche clothes a darkneffe of a for- 
leten and difpifed elde had dufked and darked, as 
it is wonte to darke by fmoked Images. 

In the nethereft hemme and border of thefe 
clothes menne redde iwoven therein a Grekifhe A. 
that fignifieth the life aétive, and above that letter, 
in the hieft bordure, a Grekifhe C. that fignifieth 


the life contemplatife. And betwene thefe two 
Vou, I. 


letters 


OTA ENEG WEATG ‘E: 


with al her incommoditiės and euyls, and forow 
hath commaunded and broughte me into the fame 
old age, that is to fay: that forowe caufeth me to. 
be olde, before my time come of olde age., The 
hoer heares do growe vntimely vpon my heade, 
and my reuiled fkynne trembleth my flefh, cleane 
confumed and wafte with forowe. Mannes death 
is happy, that cometh not in youth, when a man 
is luftye, and in pleafure or welth: but-in time of 
aduerfitie, when it is often defyred. Alas Alas 
how dull and deffe be the eares of cruel death vnto 
men in mifery that would fayne dye: and yet re- 
fufythe to come and fhutte vp theyr carefull wep- 
yng eyes. Whiles that falfe fortune fauoryd me 
with her tranfitorye goodes, then the howre of 
death had almoft ouercome me. That is to fay 
deathe was redy to opprefie me when I was in pro- 
fperitie. Nowe for by caufe that fortune beynge 
turned, from profperitie into aduerfitie (as the clere 
day is darkyd with cloudes) and hath chaungyd her 
deceyuable countenaunce: my wretched life is yet 
prolonged and doth continue in dolour. O my 
frendes why haue you fo often bofted me, fayinge 
that I was happy when I had honour poffeffions 
riches, and authoritie whych be tranfitory thynges. 
He that hath fallen was in no ftedefaft degre. 
WHYLES that I confiderydde pryuylye with 
my felfe the thynges before fayd, and defcry- 
bed my wofull complaynte after the maner and 
offyce of a wrytter, me thought I fawe a woman 
ftand ouer my head of a reuerend countenaunce, 
havyng quycke and glyfteryng clere eye, aboue 
the common forte of men in lyuely and delectable 
coloure, and ful of ftrength, although fhe femed fo 
olde that by no meanes fhe is thought to be one of 
this oure tyme, ‘her ftature is of douteful know- 
ledge, for nowe fhe fhewethe herfelfe at the com- 
men length or ftatur of men, and other whiles fhe 
femeth fo high, as though fhe touched heuen with 
the crown of her hed. And when fhe wold ftretch 
fourth her hed hygher, it alfo perced thorough 
heaven, fo that mens fyghte coulde not attaine to 
behold her. Her veftures or cloths were perfyt of 
the finy(te thredes, and fubtyll workemanfhyp, and 
of fubltaunce permanent, whych vefturs fhe had 
wouen with her own hands as 1 perceyued after by 
her owne faiynge., The kynde or beawtye of the 
whyche veftures, a certayne darkenes or rather ig- 
noraunce of oldenes forgotten hadde obfcuryd and 
darkened, as the fmoke is wont to darken Images 
that ftand nyghe the fmoke. In the lower parte of 
the faid veftures was read the greke letter P, wouen 
-whych fignifyeth practife or actyffe, and in the 
hygher parte of the veftures the greke letter T. 
whych eftandeth for theorica, that fignifyeth fpecu- 
lacion or contemplation. And betwene both the 
[g] fyd 
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letters there were feen degrees nobly wrought, in 
maner of ladders, by whiche degrees menne might 
climben from the nethereft tetter to the upperelt: 
natheleffe handes of fome men hadden kerve that 
clothe, by violence or by ftrength, and everiche 
manne of "hem had borne awaie foche peces, as he 
might getten. And forfothe this forfaied woman 
bare fmale bokes in her right hande, and in her left 
hand the bare a feepter. And when fhe’ fawe thefe 
Poeticall mufes approchyng about my bed, and 
endityne wordes to my wepynges, fhe was a litle 
amoved, and glowed with cruell eyen. Who (qd 
fhe) hath fuffered approchen to this fike manne 
thefe commen ftrompettes, of which is the ‘place 
that menne callen Theatre, the whiche onely ne 
affwagen not his forowes with remedies, but thei 
would feden and norifhe hym with fwete venime ? 
Forfothe, that ‘ben tho that with thornes, and 
prickynges of talentes of afeccions, whiche that ben 
nothyng fruétuous nor profitable, diftroien the 
Corne, plentuous of fruittes of refon. For thei 
holden hertes of meu in ufage, but thei ne deliver 
no folke fro maladie. But if ye mufes had with- 
drawen fro me with your flatteries any unconnyng 
and unprofitable manne, as benwont to finde com- 
menly emong the peple, I would well fuffre the 
laffe grevoufly. For why, in foche an unprofitable 
man myn ententes were nothyng endamaged. But 
ye withdrowen fro me this man, that hath ben 
nouriftied in my ftudies or fcoles of Eleaticis, and 
of Academicis in Grece. But goeth now rather 
awaie ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben fwete, till 
it be at the laft, and fuffrech this man to be cured 
and heled by my mufes, that is to fay, by my note- 
full fciences. And thus this companie of mufes 
iblamed caften wrothly the chere dounward co the 
` yerth, and fhewing by redneffe ther fhame, thei 
paffeden forowfully the threfholde. And Iof whom 
the fight plounged in teres was darked, fo that I ne 
might not know what that woman was, of fo Im- 
perial aucthoritie, I woxe all abafhed and ftonied, 
and caft my fight doune to the yerth, and begin 
{till for to abide what fhe would doen afterward. 
Then came fhe nere, and fet“her doune upon she 
uttereft corner of my bed, and fhe beholdyng my 
chere, that was caft to the yerth, hevie and grevous 
of wepyng, complained with thefe wordes (that-I 
fhall faine) the perturbacion of my thought. 


fayd letters were fene certayne degrees, wrought 
after the maner of ladders, wherein was as it weré 
a paffage or waye in lteppes or degrees from the 
lower part wher the letter P. was which is vader- 
ftand. from practys or a&tyf, unto the hygher parte 
wher the letter T. was whych is vacerftand fpecu- 
facion or contemplacion, Neuertheles the handes 
of fome vyolente perfones had cut the fayde veftures 
and had taken awaye certayne pecis thereof, fuch 
as every one coulde catch. And fhe her felre dyd 


-bare in her ryght hand litel bokes, and in her lefte 


hande a fcepter, which forefayd phylofophy (when 
fhe faw the mufes poetycal prefent at my bed, {pek- 
yng forowfull wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry 
fayd (with terrible or frownynge countenaunce) who 
fulfred thefe crafty harlottes to com to thys fycke 
man? whych can help hym by no means of hys 
griefe by any kind of medicines, but rather increafe 
the fame with fwete poyfon. Thefe be they that 
doo dyftroye the fertile and plentious commodytyes 
of reafon and the fruytes therof wyth their pryck- 
ynge thornes, or barren affectes, and accuftome or 
fubdue mens myndes with fickenes, and heuynes, 
and do not delyuer or heale them of the fame, But 
yf your flatcerye had conueyed or wythdrawen from 
me, any volernyd man as the comen forte of people 
are wonte to be, I coulde have ben better con- 
tentyd, for in that my worke fhould not be hurt-or 
hynderyd. But you haue taken and conueyed 
from me thys man that ‘hath ben broughte vp in the 
ftudyes of Ariftotel and of Plato. But yet get you 
hence maremaids (that feme fwete untyll you have 
brought a tan to deathe) and fulfer me to heale 
thys my man wyth my mules or feyences that be 
holfome and good. And after that philofophy had 
fpoken thefe wordes the fayd companyeof the mufys 
poeticall beyng rebukyd and fad, cafte down their 
countenaunce to the grounde, and by bluffyng con- 
feffed their fhamfaftnes, and went out of the dores. 
Bue I (that had my fyght dull and blynd wyth 
wepyng, fo that I knew not what woman this was 
hauing foo great aucthoritie) was amalyd or afto- 
nyed, and lokyng downeward, towarde the grounde, 
I began pryvylye to look what thyng fhe would 
faye ferther, then fhe had faid. ‘Then fhe ap- 
proching and drawynge nere vato me, fat-downe 
vpon the vetermoit part of my bed, and lokyng 
vpon my face fad with weping, and declynyd 
toward the earth for forow, bewayied the trouble of 
my minde wyth thefe fayinges folowynge. 


The 


E N GL  IS'H 


The conclufions of the AsTROLABIE. 


This book (written to his fon in the year of our 
Lord 1391, and in the 14 of King Richard H.) 
ftandeth fo good at this day, efpecially for the 
horizon of Oxford, as in the opinion of the 
learned it cannot be amended, fays an Edit. of 
Chaucer. 


g TEL Lowys my fonne, I perceve well by 
certaine evidences thyne abylyte to lerne fcy- 
ences, touching nombres and proporcions, and 
alfo well confydre I thy befye prayer in elpecyal 
to lerne the tretyfe of the aitrolabye. Than for 
as moche as a philofopher faithe, he wrapeth hym 
in his frende, that condilcendeth to the ryght- 
full prayers of his frende: therfore I have given 
the a fufficient aftrolabye for oure orizont, com- 
powned after the latitude of Oxenforde: upon the 
whiche by mediacion of rhis lytell trecife, I pur- 
pofe to teche the a certaine nombre of conclufions, 
pertainynge to this fame inftrument. 1 fay a cer- 
taine nombre of conclufions for thre caufes, the 


firk caule is this, Trufte wel that al the conclufGions | 


that have be founden, or ells poffiblye might be 
founde in fo noble an inftrument as in the aftro- 
labye, ben unknowen perfitely to anye mortal man 
in this region, as | fuppofe. Another caule . 
this, that fothely in any cartes of the aftrolabye 
that I have yfene, ther ben fome conclufions, that 
wol not in al thinges perfourme ther beheftes: and 
fome of ’hem ben to harde to thy tender age of 
ten yere to conceve, This tretife divided in five 
partes, wil 1 fhewe the wondir-light rules and 
naked wordes in Englifhe, for Latine ne canft 
thou nat yet but fmale, my lite] fonne. But ne- 
vertheleffe fuffifeth to the thefe trewe conclufyons 
in Englithe, as wel as fuffifeth to thefe noble 
clerkes grekes thele fame conclufyons in greke, 


“and to the Arabines in Arabike, and to Jewes 


in Hebrewe, and to the Latin folke in Latyn: 
whiche Latyn folke had *hem firfte out of other di- 
vers langages, and write "hem in ther owne tonge, 
that is to faine in Latine. 

And God wote that in all thefe langages and in 
manye mo, have thefé conclufyons ben fufficientlye 
lerned and taught, and yet by divers rules, right 
as divers pathes leden divers folke the right waye 
to Rome. 

Now wol I pray mekely every perfon difcrete, 
that redeth or hereth this lityl tretife to have my 
rude ententing excufed, and my fuperfluite of 
wordes, for two caufes. The frt caufe is, for 
that curious endityng and harde fentences is ful 
hevy at ones, for foch a childe to lerne. And the 
feconde caufe is this, that fothely me femeth better 
to writen unto a childe twife a gode fentence, than 


> 
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he foriete it ones. And, Lowis, if it be fo that-I 
fhewe the in my lith- Enelifhe, as trew conclu- 
fions touching this mater, and not only as trewe 
buc as many and fubtil conclufions as ben yfhewed 
in latin, in any comon tretife of the aftrolabye, 
conne me the more thanke, and praye God fave the 
kinge, thag is lorde of this langage, and all that 
him faith bereth, and obcieth everiche in his de- 
gree, the more and the laffe. But confydreth 
well, that I ne ufurpe not. to have founden this 
werke of my labour or of myne engin. l mame 
but a leude compilatour of the laboure of- olde 
aftrologiens, and have it tranflated in myn englifhe 
onely for thy doctrine: and with this iwerde fhal 
I flene envy. 


E. The firft party. 


The firft partye of this tretife fhal reherce the 
figures, and the membres of thyne aftrolaby, by- 
caufe that thou fhalte have the greter knowinge of 
thine owne intrument. ' 


‘The feconde party. 


-Th feconde partye fhal teche the to werken the 
very pratike of the forefaid conclufiens, as fer- 
forthe and alfo narowe as may be fnewed in fo 
“fmale an intrument portatife aboute. For wel 
wote every aftrologien, that fmalleft fractions ne 
wol not be fhewe i in fo imal an intrument, as in 
fubtil tables cacuied for a caufe. 


The Prorocuer of the Testament of LOVE. 


. | 
M4 NY men there ben, that with eres openly 
fprad fo moche fwalowen the delicioufnefie of 
jeftes and of ryme, by queint knittinge coloures, 
that of the godeneffe or of the badneffe of the fen- 
tence take they Jitel hede or els none. 

Sothelye dulle witte and a thoughtfulle foule fo 
fore have mined and graffed in my fpirites, that 
foche craft of enditinge woll nat ben of mine 
acquaintaunce. And for rude wordes and boiftous 
percen the herte of the herer to the inreft point, and 
planten there the fentence of thinges, fo that with 
litel helpe it is able to fpring, this boke, that no- 
thynge hath of the grete flode of wytte, ne of 
femelyche colours, is dolven with ‘rude wordes and 
boiftous, and fo drawe togiSer to maken the catch- 
ers therof ben the more redy to hent fentence. 

Some men there ben, that painten with colours 
riche and fome with wers, as with red inke, and - 
fome with coles and chalke: and yet is there gode 
matter to the leude peple of thylke chalkye pur- 
treyture, as "hem thinketh for the time, and after- 

ward 
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ward the fyght of the better colours yeven to "hem 
more joye for the firft leudneffe. So fothly this 
Jeude clowdy occupacyon is not to prayfe, but by 
the leude, for comenly leude leudeneffe commend- 
eth, Eke it fhal yeve fight that other precyous 
‘thynges fhall be the more in reverence. In Latin 
and French hath many foveraine wittes had grete 
delyte to endite, and have many noble thinges ful- 
filde, but certes there ben fome that fpeken ther 
poifye mater in Frenche, of whiche fpeche the 
Frenche men have as gode a fantafye as we 
have in heryng of Frenche mens Englifhe. And 
many termes there ben in Englythe, whiche 
anneth we Englifhe men connen declare the 
knowleginge: howe fhould than a Frenche man 
borne? foche termes connejumpere in his matter, 
but as the jay chatereth Englifhe. Right fo truely 
the underftandyn of Englifhmen woll not ftretche 
to the privie termes in Frenche, what fo ever we 
bolten of {traunge langage. Lez then clerkes en- 
diten in Latin, for they have the propertie of 
fcience, and the knowinge in that facultie: and 
lette Frenche men in ther Frenche alfo enditen ther 
queint termes, for it is kyndely to ther mouthes ; 
and let us fhewe-out fantafies in fuch wordes as we 
Jerneden of our dame’s tonge. And although this 
boke be lytel thank worthy for the leudneffe in 
‘travaile, yet foch writing exiten men to thilke 
thinges that ben neceffarie; for every man therby 
may as by a perpetual myrrour fene the vices or ver- 
tues of other, in whyche thynge lightly may be 
conceved to efchue perils, and neceffaries to catch, 
after as aventures have fallen to other peple or 
perfons. 

` Certes the foverainft thinge of defire and moft 
creture refonable, have or els fhuld have full ap- 
petite to ther perfeccyon: unrefonable heftes 
mowen not, hithe refon hath in "hem no workinge : 
` than refonable that wol not, is compatrifoned to un- 
refonable, and made lyke ’hem. Forfothe the moit 
foveraine and finall perfeccion of man is in know- 
ynge of a fothe, withouten any entent decevable, 
and in love of one very God, that is inchaungeable, 
that is to knowe, and love his creator. 

Nowe principally the mene to brynge in know- 
leging and lovynge his creatour, is the confidera- 
cyon of thynges made by the'creatour, wher through 
by thylke thinges that ben made, underftandynge 
here to our wyttes, arne the unfene pryvities of 
God made to us fyghtfull and knowinge, in our 
contemplacion and underftondinge. Tuefe thinges 
than forfothe moche bringen us to the ful know- 
leginge fothe, and to the parfyte love of the maker 
of hevenly thynges. Lo! David faith: thou hafte 
delited me in makinge, as who faith, to have delite 
in the tune how God hat lent me in confideracion 
of thy makinge. Wherof Ariftotle in the boke 


` 


de Animalibus, faith to naturell philofophers: it is 
a grete likynge in love of knowinge ther cretoure: 
and alfoin knowinge of caufes in kindelye thynges, 
confidrid forfothe the formes of kindelye thinges 
and the fhap, a gret kyndely love we fhulde have 
to the werkman that *>hem made. The crafte of a 
werkman is fhewed in the werk. Herefore trulie 
the philofophers with a lyvely ftudie manie noble 
thinges, righte precious, and worthy to memorye, 
writen, and by a gret fwet and travaille to us leften 
of caufes the properties in natures of thinges, to 
whiche therfore philofophers it was more joy, more 
lykinge, mere herty luft in kindely vertues and 
matters of refon the perfeccion by bufy ftudy to 
knowe, than to have had all the trefour, al the 
richeffe, al the vaine glory, that the pafled empe- 
Tours, princes, or kinges hadden. ‘Therfore the- 
names of *hem in the boke of perpetuall memorie 
in vertue and pece arne writen; and in the can- 
trarie, that is to faine, in Styxe the foule pitte of 
helle arne thilke preffed that foch godenes hated. 
And bicauie this boke fhall be of love, and the 
prime caufes of flering in that doinge with paf- 
fions and dilefes for wantinge of defire, I wil that 
this boke be cleped the teftament of love. 

But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that wilt not 
in fcorne laughe, to here a dwarfe or els halfe a 
man, fay he will rende out the fwerde of Hercules 
handes, and alfo he fhulde fet Hercules Gades a 
mile yet ferther, and over that he had power of ~ 
ftrength to pull up the fpere, that Alifander the 
noble might never wagee, and that pallinge al 
thinge to ben mayfter of Fraunce by might, there 
as the noble gracious  dwarde the thirde for al his 
grete proweffe in victories ne might al yet conquere? 

Certes I wote well, ther fall be made more 
fcorne and jape of me, that I fo unworthely clothed 
altogither in the cloudie claude of unconning, wil 
putten me in prees to fpeke of love, or els of the 
caufes in that matter, fithen al the gretteft clerkes 
han hac ynough to don, and as who faith gathered 
up clene toforne ’hem, and with ther fharp fithes of 
conning al mowen and made therof grete rekes and 
noble, ful of al plenties to fede me and many an 
other. Envye forfothe commendeth noughte his 
refon, that he hath in hain, be it never fo trufty, 
And although thefe noble repers, as gode work- 
men and worthy ther hier, han al draw and bounde 
up in the fheves, and made many fhockes, yet have 
l enfample to gaSer the fmale crommies, and fullin 
ma walet of tho that fallen from the bourde among 
the fmalle houndes, notwithftanding the travaile of 
the almoigner, that hath draw up in the cloth al 
the remiffiiles, as trenchours, and the relefe to 
bere to the almeffe. Yet alfo have I leve of the 
noble hufbande Boece, although I be a fraunger 
of conninge to come after his doétrine, and thefe 
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grete workmen, and glene my handfuls of the 
fhedynge after ther handes, and yf me faile ought 
of my ful, toencrefe my porcion with that I fhal 
drawe by privyties out of fhockes; a flye fervaunte 
in his owne helpe is often moche commended ; 
knowynge of trouthe in caufes of thynges, was 
more hardier in the firfte fechers, and fo fayth 
Ariftotle, and lighter in us that han folowed after. 
For ther paffing ftudy han frefhed our wittes, and 
oure underftandynge han excited in confideracion 
‘of trouth by fharpenes of ther refons. Utterly 
thefe thinges be no dremes ne japes, to throwe to 
hogges, it is lifelych mete for children of trouth, 
and as they me betiden whan I pilgramed out of 
my kith in wintere, whan the wether out of mefure 
was boiftous, and the wyld wynd Boreas, as his 
kind afketh, with dryinge coldes maked the wawes 
of the ocean fe fo to arife unkindely over the com- 
mune bankes that it was in point to fpill all the 
erthe. 


The Proirocues of the Canrersury Tares of 
CHAUCER, from the MSS. 


WHEN that Aprilis with his fhouris fote, 
The drought of March had percid to the rote, 
And bathid every veyn in fuch licour, 
Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 
When Zephyrus eke, with his fwete breth 
Enfpirid hath, in every holt and heth - 
The tender croppis ; and that the yong Sunn 
Hath in the Ramm his halvè cours yrunn : 
And fmalè foulis makin melodye, 
That flepin allée night with opin eye, 
(So prickith them nature in ther corage) 
Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage : 
And palmers for to fekin ftrangé ftrondes, 
To fervin hallowes couth in fondry londes: 
And fpecially fro every fhir’is end 
Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 
The holy blisfull martyr for to feke, 
That them hath holpin, whan that they were feke, 
Befell that in that fefon on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabberd as I lay, 
Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury, with devote corage, 
At night wer come into that hoftery 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 
Of fundrie folk, by aventure yfall 
In felafhip ; and ptlgrimes wer they all: 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride. 
The chambers and the (tablis werin wide, 
And well we werin efid at the beft : 
And fhortly whan the funné was to reft, 
So had | fpokin with them everych one, 
That | was of ther felathip anone; 
Vor, I. 


LANGUAGE 


And madè forward erli for to rife, 
To take our weye, ther as I did devife. 
But nathlefs while that | have time and fpace, 
Er that I farther in this talè pace, 
Methinkith it accordaunt to refon, 
To tell you allé the condition 
Of ech of them, fo as it femid me, 
And which they werin, and of what degree, 
And eke in what array that they wer in: 
And at a knight then woll I firft begin. 


The Kwicur. 


A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the timè that he firft began 
To ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, 
Trouth and honour, fredome and curtefy.. 
Full worthy was he in his lordis werre, 

And thereto had he riddia nane more ferre 
As well in Chriftendom, as in Hethnefs ; 
And evyr honoured for his worthinefs, 

Ac Aleffandre’ he was whan it was won; 
Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin allé naciouns in Pruce ; 

In Lettow had he riddin, and in Luce, 

No Chriften-man fo oft of his degree 

In Granada ;*in the fege had he be 

Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary 5 

At Leyis war he, and at Sataly, 

Whan that they wer won; and in the grete fee 
At many’a noble army had he be: 

At mortal battails had he ben fiftene, 

And foughtin for our feith at Tramefene, 

In liftis thrys, and alwey flein his fo. 

This ilke worthy knight hath ben alfo 

Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 

Ayens anothir hethin in Turky ; 

And evirmore he had a fov’rane prize ; 

And though that he was worthy, he was wife ; 
And of his port as-meke as is a maid, 

He nevir yet no villany ne faid — 

In all his life unto no manner wight: 

He was a very parfit gentil knight. 

But for to tellin you of his array, 

His hors wer good ; but he was nothing gay ; 
OF fuftian he werid a gipon, 

Allè befmottrid with hishaburgeon. 

For he was late ycome from his viage, 

And wenté for to do his pilgrimage, 


The House of FAME, 
The Firft Boke. 


N O W herken, as I have you faied, - 
What that I mette or I abraied, 

Of December the tenith daie, 

When it was night, to Nepe J laie, 
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Right as I was wonte for to deen, 
And fill alepè wondir tone, 

As he that was werie forgo 

On pilgrimagé milis two 

To the corps of fainé Leonarde, 

To makin lith that ertt was harde. 

But as me flept me metre | was 

Within a temple’ imade of glas, 

In whiche there werin mo images 

Of golde, ftandyng in fondrie itages, 
Serre in mo riche tabirnacles, 

And with perré mo pinnacles, 

And mo curious portraituris, 

And queint manir of figuris 

Of golde worke, then 1 fawe evir, 

But certainly 1 nù nevir 
Where that it was, but well wilt I 
It was of Venus redily 
This temple, for in purtreiture 
1 fwe anone right her gure 
Nakid yfletyng in a fe, 

And allo on her hedde parde 

Her rofy garland white and redde, 

And her combe for to kembe her hedde, 
Her dovis, and Dan Cupido 

Her blindé fonne, and Vulcano, 

That in his face ywas full broune. 

But as I romid up and doune, 

I founde that on the wall there was 
Thus writin on a table’ of bras. 

I woll now fyng, if that I can, 
The armis, and-allo the man, 

That firit came through his deftine 
Fugitife fro Troye the countre 
Into Itaile, with full moche pine, 
Unto the ftrondis of Lavine, 

And tho began the ftorie’ anone, 
As l fhall tellin you echone. 

Firft fawe I the diftruccion 
Of Troie, thorough the Greke Sinon, 
With his falfe untrue forfwerynges, 
And with his chere and his Icfynges, 
That made a horfe, brought into Troye, 
By whiche Trojans lofte all their joye. 

And aftir this was graved, alas! 
How Ilions caltill affarted was, 

And won, and kyng Priamus jain, 
And Pohtes his forne certain, 
Difpitoutly of Dan Pyrrhus. 

And next that fawe I howe Venus, 
When that the fawe the caftill brende, 
Doune from kevin the gan dilcende, 
And bade her fonne Æneas fic, 

And how he fcd, and how that ke 
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Efcapid was from all the pres, 
And toke his fathre’, old Anchifes, 
And bare hym on his backe awaie, 
Crying alas and welawaie ! 

The whiche Anchifes in his hande, 
Bare tho the goddis of the lande 

1 mene thilke that unbrennid were. 

Then fawe I next that all in fere 
How Creufa, Dan Æneas wife, 
Whom that he lovid all his life, 
And her yong fonne clepid Julo, ~- 
And eke Afcanius allo, 

Fleddin eke, with full drerie chere, 
That it was pite for to here, 

And in a foreft as thei went 

How at a tournyng of a went 

Creiifa was ilofte, alas! 

That rede not J, how that it was 

How he her fought, and how her ghofte 
Bad hym to Aie the Grekis holte, 

find faied he muft into Itaile, 

As was his deftinic, fauns faile, 

That it was pitie for to here, ` 
When that her fpirite gan appere, 

The wordis that the to hym faied, 

And for to kepe her fonne hym praied. 

There fawe I gravin eke how he 
His fathir eke, and his meiné 
With his fhippis began to faile 
Toward the countrey of Itaile, 

As ttreight as ere thei mightin go. 

There fawe I eke the, cruill Juno, 
That art Dan Jupiter his wife, 

That haft ihated all thy lite 
Mercilefs all the Trojan blode, 
Rennin and crie as thou were wode 
On Æolus, the god of windes, 

To blowin out of allée kindes 

So loudé, that he thould ydrenche 
Lorde, and ladie, and grome, and wenche | 
Of all the Trojanis nacion, 
Without any’ of their falvacion. 

“_ There fawe | foche tempett arife, 
That every herte might agrile, 

To le it paintid on the wall. 

There tawe [ eke graven withall, 
Venus, how ve, my ladie dere, 
Ywepyng with rull wofull chere 
Yprayid Jupiter on hie, 

To fave and kepin that navie 
Of that dere Trojan Æneas, 
Stthins that he your fonne ywas. 


Gode 
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Gode counfaile of CHAUCER. 


F LTE fro the prefe and dwell with fothfaftneffe, 
Suffife unto the gode though it be fmall, 

For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilneff:, 
Prece hath envie, and wele tc brent oer all, 
Savour no more phen the behovin fhall, 

Rede well thy felf, that othir folke cantt rede, 
And trouthe the thall delivir it ^is no-drede. 
Painé the not eche crokid co redrefle, 
In truft of her that cournith as a balle, 
Grete reft ftandith in litil bufineffe, 
Beware alfo to fpurne agzin a nalle, 
Strive nor as doith a crocke with a walle, 
Demirh thy felf that demitt othir’s dede, 
And trouthe the fhall deliver it ’is no drede. 

That the is fent receve in buxomenefic ; 

The wrattlyng of this worlde aikith a fall ; 

Here is no home, here is but wildirneffe, 

Ferthe pilgrim, forthe o beft out of thy ftall, 

Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all, 
Weivith thy lufte and let thy ghoft the lede, 
And trouthe the fhall delivir, it is no drede. 


Balade of the village without paintyng. 


HS wretchid world’is cranfmutacion 
As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour, 
Without ordir er due difcrecion 
Govirnid is by fortun’ls errour, 
But natheleffe the lacke of her favour 
Ne maie not doe me fyng though that I die, 
Jay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur 
For finally fortune ] doe defe. 4 
Yet is me left the fight of my refoun 
To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour, 
So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 
F taughtin me to knowin in an hour, 
But truily no force of thy reddour 
To hym that ovir hyméelf hath maittrie,. 
My fuffifaunce yfhal be my fuccour, 
For finally fortune I do defie. 
O Socrates, thou ftedfatt champion, 
She ne might nevir be thy turmentour, 
Thou nevir dreddift her oppreffion, 
Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour, 
Thou knewe wele the difceipt of her colour,. 
And that her molte worfhip is for to lie, 
I knowe her eke a falfe difimulour. 
For finally fortune I do defe. 


The anfwere of Fortune, 


No man is wretchid but hymfelf it-wene, 
He that yhath hymfelf hath fuffifaunce, 
Why faieft thou then I am to the to kene, 
That hath thyfelf out of my govirnaunce ? 
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Saie rhus grant mercie of thin habundaunce,- 
Thatthou hat lentor this, thou fhalt not tłrive;. 
What wolt thou yer how I the woll avaunce ? 
And eke thou halt thy belte frende alive. 
I have the taught divifon betwene 
Frende of effecte, and frende of countinaunce, 
The nedith not the gallé of an hine, 
Thart curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 
Now feeft thou clere that wer in ignoraunce, 
Yet hole thine anker, and thou maient arive 
There bountie bereth the key of my fubftaunce, 
And eke thou hafte thy befté frende alive. ~ 
How many have I refufed to fuftene, 
Sith I have the foftrid in thy plefaunce ? 
Wolt thou then make a ftatute on thy quene, 
That I thall be aie at thine ordinaunce? 
Thou born art in my reign of variaunce, 
About the whele with othir muft thou drive 
My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevaunce, 
And eke thou haft thy befté frende alive. 


The anfwere to Fortune. 


Thy lore I dampne, it is adverfitie, 
My frend maik thou not revin blind goddefle, 
That I thy frendis knowe T thanke it the, 
Take "hem again, let "hem go lie a prele, 
The nigardis in kepyng ther richeffe 
Pronoftike is thou wolt ther toure affaile, 
Wicke appetite cometh aie before fickenelle, 


- In generall this rule ne maie not faile, 


Fortune. 


Thou pinchift at my mutabilitie, 
For | the lent a droppe of my richeffe, 
And now me likith to withdrawin me, 
Why fhouldift thou my roialtie oppreffe ? 
The fe maie ebbe and flowin more and left, 
Thewelkin hath mightto fhine, rain, and haile, 
Right fo muft I kithin my brotilneffe, 
In general] this rule ne maie not faile. 


The Plaintiffe. 


Lo, the’ execucion of the majeftie, 
That all purveighith of his rightwifeneffe, 
That famé thyng fortune yclepin ye; 
Ye blinde beftis full of leudénefs | 
The heven hath propirtie of fikirnefs, 
This worldé hath evir reftleffe travaile, 
The laft dzie is the ende of myne entreffe,, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


Th’ envoye of Fortune. 
y 


Princes I praie you of your gentilneffe, 
Let nor this man and me thus crie and plain, 
And I fhall quitin you this bufineffe, 
And if ye lifte releve hym of his pain, 
Praie ye his beft frende of his nobleneffe 
That to fome bettir ftate he maie attain. 
Lydgate 
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Lydgate was a monk of Bury, who wrote about 
the fame time with Chaucer. Out of his prologue 
to his third book of The Fall of Princes a few 
ftanzas are felected, which, being compared with 
the ftyle of his two contemporaries, will fhow that 
our language was then not written by caprice, but 
was in a fettled fate. 


L IKE a pilgrime which that goeth on foote, 
And hath none horfe to releue his trauayle, 
Whote, drye and wery, and may finde no bote 
Of wel cold whan thruft doth hym affayle, 
Wine nor licour, that may to hym auayle, 
Tight fo fare I which in my bufineffe, 
No fuccour fynde my rudenes to redreffe. 
I meane as thus, I haue no frefh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 
Nor through Clio in rhetorike no floure, 
In my labour for to refrefh me : 
Nor of. the fufters in noumber thrife three, 
Which with Cithera on Parnafo dwell, 4 
They neuer me gaue drinke once of their wel. 
Nor of theyr {pringes clere and chriftaline, 
' That fprange by touchyng of the Pegafe,: 
Their fauour lacketh my making ten lumine 
I fynde theyr bawme of fo great fcarcitie, 
To tame their tunnes with fome drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus fhrow his gréat blindnes, 
Hath in me derked of Argus the brightnes. . 
Our life here fhort of wit the great dulnes 
The heuy foule troubled with trauayle, 
And of memorye the glafyng brotelnes, 
Drede and vncunning haue made a ftrong batail 
With werines my fpirite co affayle, 
And with their fubtil creping in moft queint 
Hath made my fpirit in makyng for to feint. 
And ouermore, the ferefull frowardnes 
OF my ftepmother called obliuion, 
Hath a baltyll of foryetfulnes, 
To ftoppe the paffage, and fhadow my reafon 
That I might haue no clere direccion, 
In tranflating of new to quicke me, 
Stories to write of olde antiquite. 
Thus was I fet and ftode in double werre 
Ac the metyng of feareful wayes tweyne, 
The one was this, who euer lift to lere, 
Whereas good wyll gan me conftrayne, 
Bochas taccomplith for to doe my payne, 
Came ignoraunce, with a menace of drede, 
My penne to reft I durft not procede. 


Fortefcne was chief juftice of the Common Pleas, 
in the reign of king Henry VI. He retired in 
1471, after the battle of Tewkefbury, and pro- 
bably wrote moft of his works in his privacy. 
The following paflage is felected from his book 
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of The Difference between an abfolute and littl Mo- 
narchy. 


HYT may peraventure be marvelid by fome men, 

why one Realme is a Lordfhyp only Royall, 
and the Prynce thereof rulyth yt by his Law, callid 
Jus Regale ; and another Kyngdome isa Lord{chip, 
Royall and Politike, and the Prince thereof rulyth by 
a Lawe, callyd Jus Politicum & Regale; fythen thes 
two Princes beth of egall Aftate. 

To this dowte it may be anfweryd in this man- 
ner; The firft Inflitution of thes twoo Realmys, 
upon the Incorporation of them, is the Caufe of 
this diverfyte. 

When Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, 
made and -incorporate the firft Realme, and fub- 
duyd it to hymfelf by Tyrannye, he would not 
have it governyd by any other Rule or Lawe, 
but by his own Will; by which and for th’ ac- 
complifhment thereof he made it. And therfor, 
though he had thus made a Realme, holy Scripture 
denyyd to cal hym a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a Re- 
gendo; Whych thyng he dyd not, but oppreflyd 
the People by Myghr, and therfor he was a Ty- 
rant, and callid Primus Tyrennorum. But holy 
Writ callich hym Robufias Venator coram Deo. For 
as the Hunter takyth the wyld bette for to {cle and 
eatehym; fo Nembroth fubduyd to him the People 
with Might, to have their fervice and their goods, 
ufing upon them the Lordfchip that is callid Domi- 
nium Regale tantum. After hym Belus that was 
callid firft a Kyng, and after hym his Sone Nynus, 
and after hym other Panyms; They, by Example 
of Nembroth, made them Realmys, would not 
have them rulyd by other Lawys than by their own 
Wills. Which Lawys ben right good under good 
Princes; and their Kyngdoms a then moft refemblyd 
to the Kynadome of God, which reynith upon Man, 
rulyng him by hys own Will. Wherfor many 
Cryftyn Princes ufen the fame Lawe; and therfor it 
is, that the Lawys fayen, Quod Principi placuit Legis 
habet vigorem. And thus | fuppofe firft beganne in 
Realmys, Dominium tantum Regale, But afterward, 
whan Mankynd was more mantuete, and better dit- 
pofyd to Vertue, Grete Communalrics, as was the ` 
Felifhip, that came into this Lond with Brute, 
wyllyng to be unyed and made a Body Politike 
callid a Realme, havyng an Heed to governe it; as 
after the Saying of the Philofopher, every Com- 
munaltie unyed of many parts muft needs have an 
Heed ; than they chofe the fame Brute to be their 
Heed and Kyng. And they and he upon this In- 
corporation and Inftitution, and onyng of themfelf 
into a Realme, ordeynyd the fame Realme fo to be 
rolyd and juftyfyd by fuch Lawys, as they al would 
affent unto; which Law therfpr is callid Politicum ; 
and bycaufe it is mynyftrid by a Kyng, it is callid 

Regale, 


e 


Regale. Dominium Politicum dicitur quafi Regimen, 
pluriuns Scientia, five Confilio minifiratum. The Kyng 
of Scotts reynith upon his People by this Lawe, 
videlicet, Regimine Politico &F Regali, And as Dio- 
dorus Syculus faith, in his Boke de prifcis Hiftoriis, 
The Realme of Egypte is rulid by the fame Lawe, 
and therfor the Kyng therof chaungith not his 
Lawes, without the Affent of his People. And in 
like forme as he faith is ruled the Kyngdome of 
Saba, in Felici Arabia, and the Lond of Libie; 
And alfo the more parte of al the Realmys in 
Afrike. Which manner of Rule and Lord(hip, the 
fayd Diodorus in that Boke, prayfith grerely. For 
it is not only good for the Prince, that may thereby 
the more fewerly do Juftice, than by his owne Ar- 
bitriment; but it is alfo good for his People that 


receyve therby, fuch Juttice as they defyer them-. 


felf. Now as me feymth, it ys fhewyd opinly 
ynough, why one Kyng rulyth and reynith on his 
People Dominio tantum Regali, and that other rey- 
nith Dominio Politico & Regali: For that one Kyng- 


A merry ieft how a fergeantwould A man of lawe, 
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dome beganne, of and by, the Might of the Prince, 
and the other beganne, by the Defier and Inftitu- 
tion of the People of the fame Prince. > 


Of the works of Sir Thomas More it was neceffary. 
to give a larger fpecimen, both becaufe our lan- 
guage was then in a great degree formed and 
fertled, and becaufe it appears from Ben Fonfon, 
that his: works were confidered as models of pure 
and elegant ftyle. The tale, which is placed firft, 
becaufe earlieft written, will fhow what an atten- 
tive reader will, in perufing our old writers, often 
remark, that the familiar and colloquial part of 
our language, being diffufed among thofe claffes 
who had no ambition of refinement, .or affectation 
of novelty, has fuffered very little change. There 
is another reafon why the extracts from this author 
are more copious: his works are carefully and cor- 
rectly printed, and may therefore be better trufted 
than any other edition of the Engli/ books of that, 
or the preceding ages. 


That thriflly was, 


learne to playe the frere. Writ- That neuer fawe, J 
ten by maifter Thomas Morein The wayes to bye and fell, 
hys youth. Wenyng to ryfe,. . 


By marchaundife 
W YSE men alwa : > 
Affyrme and iy, I with to fpede hym well, 


: A marchaunt eke 
That beft is for aman: 3 
Diligemly, That wyll goo feke, 


ía . By all the meanes he may 
For to apply, l 
The bufines that he can, To fall in fute, 


A Tyll he difpute 
And fe , ? 
To = oiai His money cleane away, 


An other faculte, Pletyng the lawe, 


Or he coulde pas, 

Rapped about the pate, 
Whyle that he would 
See how he could, 

A little play the frere : 
Now yf you wyll, 
Knowe how it fyll, 

Take hede and ye fhall here. 
It happed fo, 
Not long ago, ; 

A thrifty man there dyed, 
An hundred pounde, j 
Of nobles rounde, 


Vor Weiner, yi, For every ftrawe, 


And can no fkyll, 

Is neuer lyke to the. 
He that hath lafte, 
The hofiers crafte, 

And falleth to making fhone, 
The fmythe that fhall, 
To payntyng fall, 

His thrift is well nigh done. 
A blacke draper, 
With whyre paper, 

To goe to writyng {cole,* 
An olde butler, 
Becum a cutler, © 

I wene fhall proue a fole. 
And an olde trot, 
That can I wot, 

Nothyng but kyffe the cup, 
With her phifick, 
Wil kepe on ficke, 


Tyll the have foufed hym vp. 


Vou. I, 


Shall proue a thrifty man, 
With bate and ftrife, 
But by my life, 

I cannot tell you whan. 
Whan an hatter 
Wyl! go fmatter 

In philofophy, 
Or a pedlar, 
Ware a medlar, 

In theology, 
All that enfue, 
Suche craftes new, 

They driue fo farre a caft, 
That euermore, 
They do therfore, 

Befhrewe themfelfe at laft. 
This thing,was tryed 


“And veretyed, 


Here by a fergeaunt late, 


[i] 


That had he layd a fide: 


His fonne he wolde, 
Should haue this golde, 


For to beginne with all: 


But to fufhife 
His chylde, well thrife, 


That money was to fmal. 


Yet or this day 
I have hard fay, 


That many a man certeffe, 


Hath with good caft, 
Be ryche at laft, 


That hath begonne with leffe. 


But this yonge manne, 
So well beganne, 


His money to imploy, 


That certainly, 
His policy, 


To fee it was a joy, 


For 


P HE 


For left fum blaft, 
Myght ouer caft, 

His fhip, or by mifchaunce, 
Men with fum wile, 
Myght hym begyle, 

end miaii his fubftaunce, 
For ro put out, 
All maner dout, 

He made a good puruay, 
For every whyr, 
By his owne wyr, 

And toke an other way : 
Firft fayre and wele, 
Therof much dele, 

He dygged it in a pot, 
But then him thought, 
That way was nought, 

And there he left it not. 
So was he faine, 
From thence agayne, 

To put it in a cup, 
And by and by, 
Couetoufly, 

He fupped it fayre vp, 
In his owne breft, 
He thought it beft, 

His money to enclofe, 
Then wift he well, 
What ever fell, 

He coulde it neuer lofe, 
He borrowed then, 
Of other men, 

Money and marchaundife: 
Neuer payd it, 
Up he laid it, 

In like maner wyfe. 
Yet on the gere, 
That he would were, 

He reight not what he fpent, 
So it were nyce, 
As for the price, 

Could him nor mifcontent. 
With lufty fporte, 
And with retort, 

Of ioly company, 
In mirth and play, 
Full many a day, 

He hued merely. 
And men had fworne, 
Some man is borne, 

To haue a lucky howre, 
And fo was he, 
For fuch degre, 

He gat and fuche honour, - 
That without dour, 
Whan he went out, , 

A fergeaunt well and fayre, 


HISTORY OF 
Was redy ftrayte, 


On him to wayte, 
As fone as on the mayre. 
But he doubtleffe, 
OFf his mekeneffe, 
Hated fuch pompe and pride, 
And would not go, 
Companied fo, : 
But drewe himfelf a fide, 


. To faint Katharine, 


Strei as a line, 

-He gate him at a tyde, 
For deuocion, 
Or, promocion, . 

There would hé nedes abyde. 
There fpent he faft, 
Till all were paft, 

And to him came there meny, 
To afke theyr debt, 
But none could get, 

The valour of a peny. 
With vifage ftout, 
He bare ir our, 

Euen vnto the harde hedge, 
A month or twaine, 
Tyll he was fayne, 

To lay his gowne to pledge. 
Than was he there, 
In greater feare, 

Thanere that he came thither, 
And would as fayne, 
Depart egaine, 

But that he wift not whither. 
Than afrer this, 
To a frende of his, 

He went and there abode, 
Where as he lay, 
So fick alway, 

He myght not come abrede. 
Ic happed than, 
A marchaunt man, 

That he ought money to, 
Of an officere, 
That gan enquere, 

What him was beft to do. 
And he anfwerde, , 
Be not aferde, 

Take an accion therfore, 
I you behefte, 
I fhall hym refte, 

And than care for no more, 
I feare quod he, 
It wyll not be, 

, For he wyll not come out, 
The fergeeunt faid, 
Be not afrayd, 

It hall be brought about, 


. 
THE 
In many a game, 


Lyke to the fame, 
Haue I bene well in vre, 


_ And for your fake, 


Let me be bake, 

But yf I do this cure. 
Thus part they botir, 
And foorth then gorh, | 

A pace this officere, 
Ard for a day, 
All his array, 

He chaunged with a frere. 
So was he dight, 
That no man might, 

Hym for a frere deny, 
He dopped and dooked, 
He fpake and looked, 

So religioofly. 
Yet ina glaffe, 
Or he would pafie, 

He toted and he peered,’ 
His harre for pryde, 
Lepte in his fyde, 

To fee how well he freered. 
Than forth a pace, 
Unto the place, 

He goeth withouten fhame 
To do this dede, 
But now take hede, 

For here begynneth the game. 
He drew hym ny, 


And foftely, 


Streyght at the dore he knocked: 
And a daméfell, 
That hard hym well, 

There came and it vnlocked. 
The frere fayd, 
Good {pede fayre mayd, 

Here lodgeth fuch a man, 
Jt is told me: , 
Well fyr quod fhe, 

And yf he do what than. 
Quod he mayftreffe, 
No harm doutleffe : 

It longeth for our order, 
To hurt no man, 
But as we can, 

Every wight to forder. 
With hym truly, 
Fayne fpeake would I. 

Sir quod fhe by my fay, 
He is fo fike, 
Ye be not lyke, 

To fpeake with hym to day. 
Quod he fayre may, 
Yet [ you pray, 

This mucl: at my defire, 

. Veuchefafe 


Vouchefafe to do, 
As go hym to, 

And fay an auften frere 
Would with byra fpeke, 
And matters breake, 

For his auayle certayn. 
Quod fhe I wyll, 

Stonde ye here ftyll, 

Tyll 1 come downe agayn, 
Vp is fhe go, i - 
And told hym fo, 

As fhe was bode to fay, 
He miftruftyng, 

No maner thyng, 

Sayd mayden go thy way, 
And fetch him hyder, i 
That we togyder, 

May talk. A downe hhe gothe, 
Vp fhe hym brought, 

No harme fhe thought, 

But it made fome folke wrothe. 

This oficere, 
This fayned frere, 

Wran he was come aloft, 
He dopped than, 

And grete this man, 

Religioully and oft. 

And he agayn, 
Ryght glad and fayn, 

“Toke hyra there by the hande, 
The frere than favd, 

Ye be difmayd, 

With trouble I undertande, 
In dede quod he, 

It hath with me, 

Bene better than it is. 

Syr quod the frere, 
Be of good chere, 

Yet fhall it after this. 
But [ would now, 
Comen with you, 

In counfayle yf you pleafe, 
Or ellys nat 
Of matters that, 

Shall fet your heart at eale. 
Downe went the mayd, 

The marchaunt fayd, 

No fay on gentle frere, 

OF thys tydyng, 
That ye me bryng, 

I tong full fore to here. 

Whan there was none, 
But they alone, 
The frere with euyll grace, 


iy WH 


- Sayd, I reft the, 


Come on with nie, 

And out he toke his mace: 
Thou fhalt obay, 
Come on thy way,- 

I have the in my clouche, 
Thou goeft not hence, 
For all the penfe 


The mayre hath in his pouche, 


This marchaunt there, 
For wrath and fere, 
He waxyng welnygh wood, 


. Sayd horfon thefe, 


With a mifchefe, 


Who hath taught thee thy good. - 


And with his fft, 
Vpon the lyh, 

He gaue hym fuch a blow, 
That backward downe, 
Almoft in fowne, 

The frere is overthrow. 
Yet was this man, 

Well fearder than, 

Left he the frere had flayne, 
Till with good rappes, 

And heuy clappes, A 

He dawde hym vp agayne. 
The frere toke harte, 

And vp he ftarte, 

And well he layde about, 
And fo there goth, 

Betwene them both, 

Many a lufty clout. 
They rent and tere, 
Eche others here, 

And claue togyder faft, 
Tyl with lugeyng, 

And with tuggyng, 


They fell downe bothe at laft. 


Than on the grounde, 
Togyder rounde, 

With many a fadde ftroke, 
They roll and rumble, 
They turne and tumble, 

As pygges do in a poke, 
So long aboue, 

They heve and fhoue, 

Togider that at laft, 

The mayd and wyfe, 
To breake the ftrife, 

Hyed them vpward faft. 

And whan they {pye, 
The captaynes lye, 
Both waltring on the place, 


[i] 2 


* Many a ioule, 
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The freres hood, 
They pulled a good, 

Adowne abour his face. 
Whyle he was blynde, ~ 
The wenche behynde, 

Lent him leyd onthe flore, 


About the noule, 
With a great batyldore. x 
The wyfe came yer, 


-And with her fete, 


She holpe-to kepe him downe, 
And with her rocke, 
Many a knocke, 
She gaue hym on the crowne. 
They layd his mace, 
About his face, 

That he was wood for payne: 
The fryre frappe, 
Gate many a {wappe, 

Tyli he was full nygh flayne. 
Vp they hym lift, 
And with yll thrift, 

Hedlyng a long the ftayre, 
Downe they hym “threwe, 
And fayde adewe, 

Commende us to the mayre. 
The frere arofe, 
But I fuppofe, 

‘Amafed was his hed, 
He fhoke his eares, 
And from grete feares, 

He thought hym well yfled. 
Quod he now loft, 
Js all this coft, 

We be neuer the nere. 


` II mote he be, 


That caufed me, 

To make my felf a frere, 
Now matters all, 
Here now 1 fhall, 

Ende there as I began, 
In any wyfe, 
1 would auyfe, 

And counfayle euery man, 
His owne craft vfe, 
All newe refufe, 

And lyghtly let them gone; 
Play not the frere, 
Now make good chere, 

And welcome euerych one. 


A ruful 


-THE HISTORY OF THE 


A ruful lamentacion -(writen by mafter Thomas 
More in his youth) of the deth of quene Elifa- 
beth mother to king Henry the eight, wife to 
king Henry the feuenth, and the eldeft doughter 
to king Edward the fourth, which quene Elifa- 
beth dyed in childbed in February in the yere of 
our Lord 1503, and inthe 18 yere of the raigne 
of king Henry the feventh. 

4 O Y E that put your truft and confidence, 

In worldly ioy and frayle profperite, 

That fo lyue here as ye fhould neuer hence, 

Remember death and loke here vppon me. 

Enfaumple I thynke there may no better be. 

Your felfe wotte well that in this realme was I, 

Your quene but late, and lo now here I lye. 

Was I not borne of olde worthy linage ? 

Was not my mother queene my father kyng? 

Was I not a kinges fere in marriage? ‘ 

Had I nor plenty of euery pleafaunt thyng ? 

Mercifull god this is a ftraunge reckenyng : 

Rycheffe, honour, welth, and auncettry, 

Hath me forfaken and lo now here I ly. 

If worfhip myght haue kept me, | had not gone. 
If wyt myght haue me faued, I neded not fere. - 
If money myght haue holpe, I lacked none. 

But O good God what vayleth all this gere. 

When deth is come thy mighty meflangere, 

Obey we muft there is no remedy, 

Me hath he fommoned, and lo now here I ly. 

Yet was I late promifed otherwyfe, 

This yere to liue in welth and delice. 

Lo where to commeth thy blandifhyng promyfe, 

O falfe aftrolagy and deuynatrice, 

Of goddes fecretes makyng thy felfe fo wyfe. 

How true is for this yere thy prophecy. 

The yere yet lafteth, and lo now here Ily: 

O bryttil welth, as full of bitterneffe, 

Thy fingle pleafure doubled is with payne. 

Account my forow firft and my diftreffe, 

In fondry wyfe, and recken there agayne, 

The ioy that I have had, and I dare fayne, 

For all my honour, endured yet haue Ij, 

More wo than welth, and lo now here I ly. 
Where are our caftels, now where are our towers, 

Goodly Rychmonde fone art thou gone from me, 

At Weftminfter that coftly worke of yours, 

Myne owne dere lorde now fhall I neuer fee. 

Almighty god vouchefafe to graunt that ye, 

For you and your children well may edefy. 

My palyce bylded is, and Jo now here I ly. 

Adew myne owne dere fpoufe my worthy lorde, , 
The faithfull loue, that dyd vs both combyne, 

In mariage and peafable concorde, 

Into your handes here I cleane refyne, 

To be beftowed vppon your children and myne. 

Erft wer you father, and now mutt ye fupply, 

The mothers part alfo, for lo now here I ly. 


Farewell my doughter lady Margerete, 
God wotte full oft it greued hath my mynde, 
That ye fhould go where we fhould feldome mete. 
Now am I gone, and haue left you behynde. 
O mortall folke that we be very blynde. 
That we leaft feare, full oft ic is moft nye, 
From you depart I fyrft, and lo now here I ly. 
Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother, 
Comfort your fonne, and be ye of good chere. 
Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 
Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere, 
To prince Arthur myne owne chyld fo dere, 
It booteth not for me to wepe or cry, 
Pray for my foule, for lo now here I ly. 
Adew lord Henry my louyng fonne adew. 
Our lorde encreafe your honour and eftate, 
Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, 
God make you vertuous wyfe and fortunate. 
Adew fwete hart my litle doughter Kate, 
Thou fhalt fwete babe fuche is thy defteny, 
Thy mother neuer know, for lo now here I ly. 
Lady Cicyly Anne and Katheryne, 
Farewell my welbeloved fifters three, 
O lady Briget other filter myne, 
Lo here the-ende of worldly vanitee. 
Now well are ye that earthly foly fee, 
And heuenly thynges loue and magnify, 
Farewell and pray for me, for lo now here I ly, 
A dew my lordes, a dew my ladies all, 
A dew my faithful feruauntes euerych one, 
A dew my commons whom I neuer fhall, 
See in this world wherfore to the alone, 
Immortali god verely three and one, 
I me commende., Thy infinite mercy, 
Shew to thy feruant, for lo now here I ly. 


Certain meters in Englith written by mafter Thomas. 
More in hys youth for the boke of fortune, and 
caufed them to be printed in the begynnyng of 
that boke. 


The wordes of Fortune to the people. 


N INE high eftate power and auctorite, 

If ye ne know, enferche and ye fhall fpye, 
That richeffe, worfhip, welth, and dignitie, 
Joy, reft, and peace, and all thyng fynally, 
That any pleafure or profit may come by, 

To mannes comfort, ayde, and fuftinaunce, 

Is all ar my deuyfe and ordinaunce. ` 
Without my fauour there is nothyng wonne, 

Many a matter-haue I brought at laft, 

To good conclufion, that fondly was begonne. 

And many a purpole, bounden fure and taft 

With wife prouifion, I haue ouercatft. 

Without good happe there may no wit fuffife. 

Better is to be fortunate than wyfe. 


And 
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And therefore hath there fome men bene or this, 
My deadly foes and written many a boke, 
To my difprayfe. And other caufe there nys, 
But for me lift not frendly on them loke. 
Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forfoke, 
The pleafaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Becaufe he lept and yet could not come by them, 
But let them write theyr labour is in vayne. 
For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and richeffe, 
Much better is than penury and payne. 
The nedy wretch that lingereth in diftreffe, 
Without myne helpe is euer comfortleffe, 
A wery burden odious and loth, 
To all the world, and eke to him felfe both. 
But he that by my fauour may afcende, 
To mighty power and excellent degree, 
A common wele to gouerne and defende, 
O in how blift condicion ftandeth he: 
Him felf in honour and felicite, 
And ouer that, may forther and increafe, 
A region hole in ioyfull reft and peace. 
Now in this poynt there is no more to fay, 
Eche man hath of him telf the gouernaunce. 
Let every wight than folowe his owne way, 
And he that out of pouertee and mifchaunce, 
Lift for to liue, and wyll him felfe enhaunce, 
In wealth and richeffe, come forth and wayte on 


me. 
And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be. 


Tuomas Morse to them that truft in Fortune. 


rp =ou that art prowde of honour fhape orkynne, 
That hepeft vp this wretched worldes treafure, 
Thy fingers fhrined with gold, thy tawny fkynne, 
With freth apparyle garnifhed out.of meafure, - 
And weneft to haue fortune at thy pleafure, 
Caft vp thyne eye, and loke how flipper chaunce, 
Hludeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 
Sometyme fhe loketh as louely fayre and bright, 
As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde. 
She becketh and the fmileth on every wight. 
But this chere fayned, may not long abide. 
There cometh a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 
Like any ferpent fhe beginneth to {well, 
And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 
Yet for all that we brotle men are fayne, 
{So wretched is our nature and fo blynde) 
As foone as Fortune lift to laugh agayne, 
With fayre countenaunce and difceitfull mynde, 
To crouche and knele and gape after the wynde, 
Not one or twayne but thoufandes in a rout, 
Lyke {warmyng bees come flickeryng her aboute. 
Then as a bayte fhe bryngeth forth her ware, 
Siluer, gold, riche perle, and precious ftone: 
On whiche the mafed people gafe and ftare, 
And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 
Fortune at them lavgheth, and in her trone 
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Amyd her treafure and waueryng rychefle, 
Prowdly fhe houeth as lady and emprefie. 

Falt by her fyde doth wery labour ftand, 

Pale fere alfo, and forow all bewept, 

Difdayn and hatred on the other hand, 

Eke reftles watche fro flepe with trauayle kept, 
His eyes drowfy and lokyng as he Nepr. 

Before her ftandeth daunger and enuy, 
Flattery, dyfceyt, mifchiefe and tiranny. 

About her commeth al] the world to begge. 
He afketh lande, and he to pas would bryng, 
This roye and that, and all not worth an egge: 
He would in loue profper aboue all thyng: 

He kneleth downe and would be made a kyng: 
He forceth not fo he may money haue, 
Though all the worlde accompt hym.for a knaue. 

Lo thus ye fee diuers heddes, diuers wittes. 
Fortune alone as diuers as they all, 5 
Vaftable here and there among them fittes: 
And at auenture downe her giftes fall, 
Catch who fo may fhe throweth great and {mall 
Not to all men, as commeth fonne or dewe, 

But for the moft part, all among a fewe. 

And yet her brotell giftes long may not lafta 
He that fhe-gaue them, loketh prowde and hye. 
She whirlth about and pluckth away as faft, 

And geueth them to an other by and by, 
And thus from man to man continually, 
She vfeth to geue and take, and fily toffe, 
One man to wynnyng of an others loffe. 

And when the robbeth one, down goth his pryde. 
He wepeth and wayleth and curfeth her full fore. 
But he that receueth it, on that other fyde, 

Is glad, and blefth her often tymes therefore. 
But in a whyle when fhe loueth hym no more, 
She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to, 
And he her curfeth, as other fooles do. 

Alas the folyth people can not ceafe, 

Ne voyd her trayne, tyH they the harme do fele. 
About her alway, befely they preace. 

But lord how he doth thynk hym felf full wele. 
That may fet once his hande vppon her whele. 
He holdeth faft: but vpward as he flieth, 

She whippeth her whele about, and there he lyeth. 

Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 

Thus fell Darius the worthy kyng of Perfe. 
Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour.. 
Thus many mo then I may well reherfe. 
Thus double fortune, when fhe lyft reuerfe 
Her flipper fauour fro them that in her trutt, 
She fleeth her wey and leyeth them in the duft. 

She fodeinly enhaunceth them aloft. 

And fodeynly mifcheueth all the flocke. 
The head that late lay eafily and full fofe, 
In ftede of pylows lyeth after on the blocke. 
And yet alas the moft cruel] proude mocke: 
The deynty mowth that ladyes kiffed haue, 
She bryngeth in the cafe to kyffe a knaue. 

: In 
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In chaungyng of her courfe, the chaunge fhewth 
this, 

Vp ftartth a knaue, and downe there falth a knight, 
The beggar ryche, and the ryche man pore is. 
Hatred is turned to loue, loue to defpyght. 
This is her fport, thus proueth fhe her myght. ` 
Great bofte fhe maketh yf one be by her power, 
Wrelchy:and wretched both within an howre. 

Pouertee that of her giftes wyl nothing take, 
Wyth mery chere, looketh vppon the prece, 
And feeth how fortunes houlhold goeth to wrake. 
Faft by her ftandeth'the wyfe Socrates, 
Arriftippus, Pythagoras, and many a lefe, 

Of olde philofophers. And eke agaynft the fonne 
Bekyth hym poore Diogenes in his tonne. 

With her is Byas, whofe countrey lackt defence, 

And whylom of their foes ftode fo in dout, 
That eche man haftely gan to cary thence, 
And afked hym why he nought caryed out. 

I bere quod he all myne with me about: 
Wiledam he ment, not fortunes brotle fees. 
For nought he counted his that he might leefe. 

Heraclitus eke, lyft felowfhip to kepe 
With glad pouertee, Democritus alfo: 

Of which the fyrft can neuer ceafe but wepe, 
To fee how thick the blynded people go, 
With labour great to purchale care and wo. 
That other laugheth to fee the foolyfh apes, 
How earneftly they walk about theyr capes. 

Of this poore feet, it is comen vfage, 

Onely to take that nature may foftayne, 
Banithing cleane all other furplufage, 

They be content, and of nothyng compiayne. 
No nygarde eke is of his good fo fayne. 

But they more plealure haue a thoulande folde, 
‘Lhe fecrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 

Set fortunes fervauntes by them and ye wull, 
That one is free, that other ever thrall, ' 
That one content, that other neuer full, 

‘That one in furetye, that other lyke to fall. 
Who lylt to aduife them bothe, parceyue he fhall, 
As great difference between them as we fee, 
Betwixte wretchednes and felicite. 
Nove haue I fhewed you bothe: thefe whiche ye 
iyt, 
Stately fortune, or humble pouertee: 
‘That is to fay, nowe lyeth it in your fyf, 
To take here bondage, or free libertee. 
Buc in thys poynte and ye do after me, 
Draw you to fortune, and labour her to pleafe, 
If that ye thynke your felfe to well at eae, 

And fyrit vppon the louely thall fhe {mile, 
And frendly on the caft her wandering eyes, 
Embrace the in her armes, and for a whyle, 

Put the and kepe the in a fooles paradife: 
And foorth with all what fo thou lyit deuife, 
She wyll the graunt it liberally perhappes : 
But for all that beware of after clappes. 


THE 


Recken you never of her fauoure fure: 
Ye may in clowds as eafily trace an hare, 
Or in drye lande cauft fifhes to endure, 
And make the burnyng fyre his heate tofpare, 
And all thys worlde in compace to forfare, 
As her to make by craft or engine ftable, 
That of her nature is euer variable. 
Serue her day and nyght as reverently, - 
Vppon thy knees as any ferugunt may, 
And in conclufion, that thou halt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy fervyce I dare fay. 
And looke yet what fhe geueth the 10 day, 

With labour wonne fhe fhall happly to morow 
Plucke it agayne out of thyne hand with forow, 
Wherefore yf thou in furetye lyft to ftande, 
Take pouerties parte and let prowde fortune go; 
Receyue nothyng that commeth trom her hande. 

Loue maner and vertue: they be onely tho. 
Whiche double fortune may not take the fro. 
Then mayk thou boldly defye her turnyng chaunce 
She can the neyther hynder nor auaunce. 

But and thou wylt nedes medle with her treafure, 
Truft not therein, and fpende it liberally. 


-Beare the not proude, nor take not out of meafure, 


Bylde not thyne houfe on heyth vp in the fkye. 
Nonne falleth farre, but he that climbeth hye. 
Remember nature fent the hyther bare, 

The gyftes of fortune count them borowed ware. 


Tnomas More to them that feke Fortune. 


HO fo delyteth to prouen and affay, 
Of waveryng fortune the vncertayne lot, 
If that the aunfwere pleafe you not alway, 
Blame ye not me: for 1 commaunde you not, 
Fortune to truft, and eke full well ye wor, 
I have of her no brydle in my fft, 
She renneth joofe, and turneth where the lyft. 

The rollyng dyfe inwhome yourluckedoth ftande, 
With whole vnhappy chaunce ye be fo wroth, 

Ye knowe your felfe came neuer in myne bande, 
Lo in this ponde be fyfhe and frogges both. 
Caft in your nette: but be you liete or lome, 
Flold you content as fortune Jyit allyne: 

For it is your owne fyfhyng and not myne. 

And though in one chaunce fortune you offend, 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face. 

In many an other fhe hall ic amende. 

There is no manne fo farre out of her grace, 
But he fometyme hath comfort and folace : 
Ne none agayne fo farre foorth in her fauour, 
That is full fatisfyed with her behaviour. 

Fortune is ttately, folemne, prawde, and hye: 
And rycheffe geueth, to haue teruyce therefore. 
The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny . 

Some manne a thoulande pounde, fume lefe fome 
‘ more, 
Buc for all chat fhe kepeth euer in fore, 
From 
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From euery manne fome parcell of his wyll, 

‘That he may pray therfore and ferue her ftyll. 
Some manne hath good, but-chyldren hath he 

none: : 

Some manne hath both, but he can get none health, 

Some hath-al thre, but vp to honours trone, 

Can he not crepe, by no maner of ftelth. - 

To fome fhe fendeth, children, ryches, welthe, 

Honour, woorfhyp, and reuerence all hys lyfe: 

But yet fhe pyncheth hym with a fhrewde wyfe. 

Then for afmuch as it is fortunes guyfe, 

To graunt to manne all thyng that he wyil axe, 
But as her felfe lyft order and deuyfe, 

Toth euery manne his parte divide and tax, 

] countayle you eche one truffe vp your packes, 
And take no thyng at all, or be content, 

With fuche rewarde as fortune hath you fent. 

All thynges in this boke that ye fhall rede, 
Doe as ye lyft, there fhall no manne you bynde, 
Them to beleue, as furely as your crede. 

But notwithttandyng certes in my mynde, 

I durft well fwere, as true ye fhall them fynde, ' 
In cuery poynt eche anfwere by and by, 

As are the iudgementes of aftronomye. 


The Defcripcion of Ricuarp the thirde. 


R! CHARDE the third fonne, of whom we 

nowe entreate, was in witte and courdge egall 
with either of them, im bodye and proweffe farre 
vnder them bothe, little of ftature, ill fetured of 
limmes, croke backed, his left fhoulder much 
higher than his right, hard fauaured of vifage, and 
fuch as is in ftates called warlye, in other menne 
otherwife, he was maticious, wrathfull,. enuious, 
and from afore his birth, euer frowarde. Ir is for 
trouth reported, that the duches his mother had fo 
much a doe in her trauaile: that fhee coulde not 
bee deliuered of hym vncutte, and chat he came 
into the world with the feete forwarde, as menne 
bee borne outwarde, and (as the fame runneth) alfo 
not vntothed, whither menne of hatred reporte 
aboue the trouthe, or elles that nature chaunged 
her courfe in hys beginninge, whiche in the courfe 
of his lyfe many thinges Ynnaturallye committed. 
None euill captaine was hee in the warre, as to 
whiche his difpoficion was more metely then for 
peace. Sundrye victories hadde hee, and fomme- 
time ouerthrowes,; but neuer in defaulte as for his 
owne parfone, either of hardineffe or polytike order, 
free was hee called of dyfpence, and fommewhac 
aboue hys power liberall, with large giftes hee get 
him vonftedfatte frendefhippe, for whiche hee was 
fain to pil and fpoyle in other places, and get him 
ftedfaft hatred. Hee was clofe and fecrete, a deepe 
diftituler, lowlye of counteynaunce, arrogant of 
heart, outwardly coumpinable where he inwardely 
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hated, not letting to kife whome he thoughte to 
kyll: difpitious and cruell, noc for euill will alway, 
but after for arnbicion, and either for the furetie and 
encreafe of his eftate. Frende and foo was muche 
what indifferent, where his adwauntage grew, he 
{pared no mans deathe, whofe life withftoode. his. 
purpofe. He flewe with his owne handes king 
Henry the fixr, being prifoner in the Tower, as 


menne cenftantly faye; and that without com- 


maundement or knoweledge of the king, whiche 
woulde vndoubtedly yf he had entended that thinge, 
haue appointed that boocherly office, to fome other 
then his owne borne brother. d 
Somme wife menne alfo weene, that his drift 
couertly conuayde, lacked not in helping furth his 
brother of Clarence to his death: whiche hee refifted 
openly, howbeit fomwhat (as menne deme) more 
faintly then he that wer hartely minded to his 
welth, And they chat thus deme, think that he 
long time in king Edwardes life, forethought to be 
king in that cafe the king his brother (whofe life 
hee looked that euil dyete fhoulde fhorten) fhoulde 
happen to deceafe (asin dede he did) while his. 
children wer yonge. And thei deme, that for thys 
intente” he was gladde of his brothers death the 
duke of Clarence, whofe life muft nedes haue hin- 
dered hym fo entendynge, whither the fame duke 
of Clarence hadde kepte him true to his nephew 
the yonge king, or emterprifed to be kyng him- 
felfe. But of al this pointe, is there no certaintie, 
and whofo diuineth vppon coniectures, maye as wel 
fhote to farre as to fhort. Howbeit this heue I by 
credible informacion learned, that the felfe nighte 
in whiche kynge Edwarde died, one Myftlebrooke 
longe ere mornynge, came in greate hafte to the 
houle of one Portyer dwellyng in Reddecroffe ftrete 
without Crepulgate : and when he was with haftye 
rappyng quickly letten in, hee fhewed vnto Pattyer 
that kynge Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe 
mdnne quod Pottier then wyll my mayfter the duke 
of Gloucefter bee kynge. What caufe hee hadde foo 
to thynke harde it is to faye, whyther hee being to- 
ward him, anye thynge iknewe that hee fuche thynge 
purpofed, or otherwyfe had anye inkelynge thereof : 
for hee was not likelye to fpeake it of noughte. 
- But nowe to returne to the courle of this hyftorye, 
were it that the duke of Gloucefter hadde of oid 
fore-minded this conclufion, or was nowe at erite 
thereunto moved, and putte in hope by the occa- 
fion of thetender age of the younge princes, his 
nephves (as opportunitye and lykelyhoode of fpede, 
putteth a manne in céurage of that hee neuer en- 
tended) certayn is it that hee contrived theyr de- 
ftruccion, with the vfurpacion of the regal dig- 
nitye vppon hymfelfe. And for as muche as hee 
well wifte and holpe to mayntayn,.a long continued 
grudge and hearte brennynge betwene che quenes 
5 kinred 
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kinted and the kinges blood eyther partye envying 
others authoritye, he nowe thought that their de- 
uifion fhoulde bee (as it was in dede) a fortherlye 
begynnynge to the purfuite of his intente, and a 
{ure ground for the foundacion of al his building 
yf he might firite vnder the pretext of reuengynge 
of olde difpleafure, abufe the anger and ygnoraunce 
of the tone partie, to the deftruccion of the tother: 
and then wynne to this purpofe as manye as he 
coulde: and thofe that coulde not be wonne, myght 
be lofte ere they looked therefore. For of one 
thynge was hee certayne, that if his entente were 
perceiued, he fhold joone haue made peace bee- 
twene the bothe parties, with his owne bloude. 
Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this dif- 
cencion beetwene hys frendes fommewhat yrked 
~ hym: yet in his good healthe he fommewhat the 
leffe regarded it, becaufe hee thought whatfocuer 
bufines fhoulde falle betwene them, hymfelfe 
fhould alwaye bee hable to rule bothe the parties. 
But in his Jatt Gekneffe, when hee receiued his 
naturall {trenethe foo fore enfebled, that hee dyf- 
payred all recouerye, then hee confyderynge the 


youthe of his chyldren, albeit hee nothynge leffe’ 


miftrufted then that that happened, yet well for- 
feynge that manye harmes myghte growe by theyr 
debate, whyle the youth of hys children fhoulde 
Jacke difcrecion of themfelf, and good counfayle of 
their frendes, of whiche either party fhold coun- 
fayle for their owne commodity and rather by plea- 
faunte aduyfe too wynne themfelfe’fauour, then by 
profitable aduertifemente to do the-children good, 
he called fome of them before him that were at 
variaunce, and in efpecyall the lorde marques Dor- 
fette the quenes fonne by her fyrfte houfebande, 
and Richarde the lorde Haftynges, a noble man, 
than lorde chaumberlayne agayne whome the quene 
{pecially grudged, for the great fauoure the kyng 
bare hym, and alfo for that fhee thoughte hym fe- 
cretelye familyer with the kynge in wanton coum- 
panye. Her kynred allo bare hym fore, as well 
for that the kynge hadde made bym captayne of 
Calyce (whiche office the lorde Ryuers, brother to 
the quene, claimed of the kinges former promyfe) 
as for diuerfe other great giftes whiche hee receyued, 
that they loked for, When thefe lordes with di- 
uere other of bothe the parties were comme in 
prefence, the kynge liftinge vppe himfelfe and 
vnderfette with pillowes, as it is reported on this 
wyfe fayd vnto them, My lordes, my dere kinf- 
menne and alies, in what plighte I lye you fee, and 
I feele. By whiche the lefe whyle I looke to 
lyue with you, the more depelye am I moued to 
care in what cafe | leaue you, for fuch as | leauve 
you, fuche bee my children lyke to fynde you. 
Whiche if they fhoulde (that Godde forbydde) 
fynde you at varyaunce, myght happe to fall them- 


felfe at warre ere their difcrecion woulde ferue to 
fette you at peace. Ye fee their youthe, of whiche 
I recken the onely furetie to refte in youre con- 
cord. For it fuffileth not that al you loue them, 
yf eche of you hate other. If they wer menne, 
your faithfulneffe happelye woulde fuffife. But 
childehood mutt be maintained by mens authoritye, 
and flipper youth vnderpropped with elder coun- 
fayle, which neither they can haue, but ye geue it, 
nor ye geue it, yf ye gree not. For wher eche la- 
boureth to breake that the other maketh, and for 
hatred of eche of others parfon, impugneth eche 
others counfayle, there muft it nedes bee long ere 
anye good conclufion goe forwarde. And alfo 
while either partye laboureth to be chiefe, flattery 
fhall haue more place then plaine and faithfull ad- 
uyfe, of whyche mufte needes enfue the euyll bring- 
ing vppe of the prynce, whofe mynd in tender 
youth infe&t, thal redily fal to mifchief and riot, and 
drawe down with this noble relme to ruine: but if 
grace turn him to wifdom, which if God fend, 
then thei that by euill menes before pleafed him 
beft, fhal after fall fartheft out of favour, fo that 
ever at length euil driftes dreue to nought, and 
good plain wayes profper. Great variaunce hath 
ther long bene betwene you, not alway for great 
caufes, Sometime a thing right wel intended, our 
mifconftruccion turneth vnto worfe or a fmal dif- 
pleafure done vs, eyther our owne affeccion or euil 
tongues agreueth.- But this wote I well ye neuer 
had fo great caufe of hatred, as ye have of loue. 
That we be al men, that we be chriflen men, this 
fhall I leave for prechers to tel you (and yet I wote 
nere whither any prechers wordes ought more to 
moue you, then his that is by and by gooyng to 
the place that thei all preache of.) But this fhal I 
defire you to remember, that the one parte of you 
is of my bloode, the other of myne alies, and eche 
of yow with other, eyther of kinred or affinitie, 
which fpirytuall kynred of affynyty, if the facra- 
mentes of Chriftes churche, beare that weyghte 
with vs that would Godde thei did, fhoulde no 
leffe moue vs to charitye, then the refpecte of 
fiethlye confanguinitye. Oure Lorde forbydde, that 
you loue together the worfe, for the felfe caufe that 
‘you ought to loue the better. And yet that hap- 
peneth. And no where fynde wee fo deadlye de- 
bate, as amonge them, whyche by nature and lawe 
molte oughte to agree together. Such a peftilente 
ferpente is ambicion and defyre of vaine glorye and 
foueraintye, whiche amonge {tates where he once 
entreth crepeth foorth fo farre, tyll with deuifion 
and variaunce hee turneth all to mifchiefe. Firfte 
longing to be nexte the beft, afterwarde egall with 
the befte, and at lafte chiefe and aboue the befe. 
Of which immoderate appetite of woorfhip, and 
thereby of debate and diflencion what lofie, what 
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forowe, what trouble hathe within thefe fewe yeares 
growen in this realme, I praye Godde as wel for- 
-geate as wee wel remember. 

Whiche thinges yf 1 coulde as wel haue forefene, 
as I haue with my more payne then pleafure proucd, 
by Goddes blefled Ladie (that was euer his othe) 
I woulde never have won the courtefye of mennes 
knees, with the loffe of foo many heades, But fithen 
thynges paffed cannot be gaine called, muche oughte 
wee the more beware, by what occafion we haue 
taken foo greate hurte afore, that we eftefoones fall 
not in that occafion agayne. Nowe be thofe griefes 
pafled, and all is (Godde be thanked) quiere, and 
likelie righte wel to profper in wealthfull peace 
vider youre cofeyns my children, if Godde fende 
them life and you loue. Of whiche twoo thinges, 
the lefe lofe wer they by whome thoughe Godde 
dydde hys pleafure, yet fhoulde the realme alway 
finde kinges and paraduenture as good kinges. But 
yf you among your felfe in a childes reygne fall at 
debate, many a good man fhall perifh and happely 
he to, and ye to, ere thys land finde peace again. 
Whierfore in thefe laft wordes that cuer I looke to 
fpeak with you: I exhort you and require you al, 
for the love that you haue euer borne to me, for 
the loue that I haue euer borne to you, for the loue 
that our Lord beareth to vs all, from this time for- 
warde, all grieues forgotten, eche of you loue 
other. Whiche [ verelye trufte you will, if ye any 
thing earthly regard, either Godde or your king, 
affinitie or kinred, this realme, your owne coun- 
trey, or your owne furety. And therewithal the 
king no longer enduring to fitte_ vp, laide him 
down on his right fide, his face towarde them: and 
none was there prefent that coulde refrain from 
weping. But the lordes recomforting him with as 
good wordes as they could, and anfwering for the 
time as thei thought to ftand with his pleafure, 
there in his prefence (as by their wordes appered) 
eche forgave other, and ioyned their hands toge- 
ther, when (as it after appeared by their dedes) 
their hearts wer far a fonder. As fone as the king 
was departed, the noble prince his fonne drew to- 
ward London, which at the time of his deceafe, 
kept his houfhold at Ludlow in Wales. Which 
countrey being far of from the law and recourfe to 
iuftice, was begon to be farre oute of good wyll 
and waxen wild, robbers and rivers walking at li- 
bertie vncorrected. And for this encheafon the 
prince was in the life of his father fente thither, to 
the ende that the authoritie of his prefence fhould 
refraine euill difpofed parfons fro the boldnes of 
their former outerages, to the gouernaunce and or- 
dering of this yong prince at his fending thyther, 
was there appointed Sir Anthony Woduile lord 
Rivers and brother vnto the quene, a right ho- 
-n as valiaunte of hande as politike in 
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counfayle. Adioyned wer there vnto him other of 
the fame partie, and in effect euery one as he was 
nereft of kin vnto the quene, fo was planted next 
about the prince. That drifte by the quene not 
vnwifely deuifed, whereby her bloode mighte of 
youth be rooted in the princes favour, the duke of 
Gloucefler turned vnto their deftruccion, and vpon 
that grounde fet the foundacion of all his vnhappy 
building. For whom foeuer he perceived, either 
at variance with them, or bearing himfelf their fauor, 
hee brake vnto them, fome by mouth, fom by 
writing or fecret meffengers, that it neyther was 
reafon nor in any wife to be fuffered, that the yong 
king their mafter and kinfmanne, fhoold bee in the 
handes and cuftodye of his mothers kinred, fe- 
queftred in maner from theyr compani and. at- 
tendance, of which eueri one ought him as faith- 
ful feruice as they, and manye of them far more 
honorable part of kin then his mothers fide: 
whofe blood (quod he) fauing the kinges pleafure, 
was ful vnmetely to be matched with his: whiche 
nowe to be as who fay remoued from the kyng, 
and the leffe noble to be left aboute him, is (quod 
he) neither honorable to hys mageftie, nor vnto 
vs, and alfo to his grace no furety to haue the 
mightieft of his frendes from him, and vnto vs no 
little ieopardy, to fulfer our welproued euil willers, 
to grow in ouergret authoritie with the prince in 
youth, namely which is lighte of beliefe and fone 
‘perfwaded. Ye remember I trow king Edward 
himfelf, albeit he was a manne of age and of dif- 
crecion, yet was he in manye thynges ruled by the 
bende, more then ftode either with his honour, or 
our profite, or with the commoditie of any manne 
els, except onely the immoderate aduauncement of 
them felfe. Whiche whither they forer thirlted 
after their owne weale, or our woe, it wer hard I 
wene to geffe. And if fome folkes frendfhip had 
not holden better place with the king, then any re- 
fpect of kinred, thei might peraduenture eafily 
haue be trapped and brought to confufion. fomme 
of vs ere this. Why not as eafily as they haue 
done fome other alreadye, as neere of his royal 
bloode as we. But our Lord hath wrought his wil, 
and thanke be to his grace that peril is palite. Howe 
be it as great is growing, yf wee fuffer this yonge 
kyng in oure enemyes hande, whiche without his 
wyttyng, might abufe the name of his commaun- 
dement, to ani of our vndoing, which thyng God 
and good prouifion forbyd. Of which good pro- 
uifion none of vs hath any thing the lefe nede, for 
the late made attonemente, in whiche the kinges 
pleafure hadde more place then the parties willes. 
Nor none of vs 1 beleue is fo vnwyfe, ouerfone to 
trufte a newe frende made of an olde foe, or to 
think that an houerly kindnes, fodainely contract in 
one houre continued, yet fcant a fortnight, ‘hold 
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be deper fetled in their ftomackes: then a long 
accuftomed malice many yeres rooted. 

With thefe wordes and writynges and fuche other, 
the duke of Gloucefter fone fet a fyre, them that 
were of themfelf ethe to kindle, and in efpeciall 
twayne, Edwarde duke of Buckingham, and Rich- 
arde lorde Haftinges and chaumberlayn, both men 
of honour and of great power. The tone by longe 
fucceffion from his anceftrie, the tother by nis office 
and the kinges fauor. Thefe two n@bearing eche 
to other fo muche loue, as hatred bothe vnto the 
quenes parte: in this poynte accorded together 
wyth the duke of Gloucefter, thac they wolde 
viterlye amoue fro the kinges companye, all his 
mothers frendes, vndef the name of their enemyes. 
Vpon this concluded, the duke of Gloucefter vnder- 
ftandyng, that the lordes whiche at that tyme were 
‘aboute the kyng, entended to bryng him vppe to 
chis coronacion, accoumpanied with {uche power of 
theyr frendes, that it fhoulde bee harde for hym to 
brynge his purpofe to paffe, without the gathering 
and great affemble of people and in maner of open 
warre, whereof the ende he wifte was doubtous, 
‘and in which the kyng being onitheir fide, his part 
fhould haue the face and name of a rebellion: he 
fecretly therefore by diuers meanes, caufed the 
quene to be perfwaded and brought in the mynd, 
that ic neither wer nede, and alfo fhold be ieopard- 
‘ous, the king to come vp ftrong. For where as 
nowe every lorde loued other, and none other thing 
ftudyed vppon, but aboute the coronacion and ho- 
noure of the king: if the lordes of her kinred 
fhold affemble in the Kinges name muche people, 
thei fhould geue the lordes atwixte whome and 
them hadde bene fommetyme debate, to feare and 
fufpecte, lefte they fhoulde gather thys people, not 
for the kynges fauegarde whome no manne em- 
pugned, but for theyr deftruccion, hauying more 
regarde to their old variaunce, then their newe at- 
tonement. For whiche caufe thei fhoulde affemble 
on the other partie muche people agayne for their 
defence, whofe power fhe wy {te wel farre ftretched. 
And thus fhould all the realme fall ona rore. And 
of al che hurte that therof fhould enfue, which was 
Jikely not to be litle, and the moft harme there like 
to fal wher fhe left would, al the worlde woulde 
put her and her kinred in the wyght, and fay that 
thei had vnwyfelye and vntrewlye alfo, broken the 
amitie and peace chat the kyng her hufband fo pru- 
dentelye made, betwene hys kinne and hers in his 
death bed, and whiche the other party faithfully 
obferved. 


The quene being in this wife perfwaded, fuche - 


woorde fent vnto her fonne, and vnto her brother 
' being aboute the kynge, and ouer that the duke of 
Gloucefter hymfelfe and other lordes the chiefe of 
hys bende, wrote vnto the kyhge foo reuerentlye, 


and to the queenes frendes there foo louyngelye, 
that they nothyngeearthelye myftruftynge, broughte 
the kynge vppe in greate hafte, not in good fpede, 
with a fober coumpanye. Nowe was the king in 
his waye to London gone, from Northampton, 
when thefe dukes of Gloucefter and Buckyngham 
came thither. Where remained behynd, the lorde 
Riuers the kynges vncle, entendyng on the mo- 
rowe to folow the kynge, and bee with hym at 
Stonye Stratford miles thence, earcly or 
hee departed. So was there made that nyghte 
muche frendely chere betwene thefe dukes and the 
lorde Riuers a greate while. But incontinente after 
that they were oppenlye with greate courtefye de- 
parted, and the lorde Rivers lodged, the dukes 
fecretelye with a fewe of their mofte priuye frendes, 
fette them downe in counfayle, wherin they fpent a 
great parte of the nyght. And at their ringe inthe 
dawnyng of the day, thei fent about priuily to their 
feruantes in the innes and lodgynges about, geuinge 
them commaundemente to make them felfe fhortely 
readye, for their lordes wer to horfebackward. 
Vppon whiche meffages, manye of their folke were 
attendaunt, when manye of the lorde Rivers fer- 
vantes were vnreadye. Nowe hadde thefe dukes 
taken alfo into their cuftodye the kayes of the inne, 
that none fhoulde paffe foorth without theyr li- 
cence. “ 
And.ouer this in the hyghe waye toward Stonye 
Stratforde where the kynge laye, they hadde bee- 
ftowed certayne of theyr tolke, that fhoulde fende 
backe agayne, and compelli to retourne, anye manne 
that were gotten oute of Northampton toward 
Sconye Stratforde, tyll they fhould geue other 
lycence. For as muche as the dukes themfelfe en- 
tended for the fhewe of theire dylygence, to bee the 
fyrte that fhoulde that daye attende vppon the 
kynges highneffe oute of that towne: thus bare 
they folke in hande. But when the lorde Ryuers 
vnderftode the gates clofed, and the wayes on euerye 
fide befette, neyther hys feruauntes nor hymifelf fuf- 
fered to,go oute, parceiuyng well fo greate a thyng 
without his knowledge not begun. for noughte, 
comparyng this maner prefent with this laft nightes 
chere, in fo few houres fo gret a chaunge maruel- 
ouflye mifliked. How be it fithe hee coulde not 
geat awaye, and keepe himfelfe clofe, hee woulde 
not, lefte he fhoulde feeme to hyde himfelfe for 
fome fecret feare of hys owne faulte, whereof he 
faw no fuch caufe in hym felf: hedetermined vppon 
the furetie of his own confcience, to goe boldelye 
to them, and inquire what this matter myghte 
meane. Whome-as foone as they fawe, they be- 
ganne to quarrell with hym, and faye, that hee in- 
tended to fette diftaunce beetweene the kynge and 
them, and to brynge them to confufion, but it 
fhoulde not lye in hys power. And when hee be- 
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ganne (as hee was a very well fpoken manne) in 
goodly wife to excufe himfelf, they taryed nor the 
ende of his aunfwere, but fhortely tooke him and 
putte him in warde, and that done, foorthwyth 
wente to horfebacke, and cooke the waye to Stonye., 
Stratforde. Where they founde the kinge with his 
companie readye 4 i on horfebacke, and departe 
forwarde, to leave that lodging for them, becaufe it 
was to ftreighte for bothe coumpanies. And as 
fone as they came in his prefence, they lighte 
adowne with all their companie aboutethem. To 
whome the duke of Buckingham faide, goe afore 
gentlemenne and yeomen, kepe youre rowmes. 
And thus in goodly arraye, thei came to the kinge, 
and on theire kneesin very humble wife, falued his 
grace; whiche receyued them in very ioyous and 
amiable maner, nothinge earthlye knowing nor 
miftruftinge as yet. But euen by and by in his 
prefence, they piked a quarell to the lorde Richarde 
Graye, the kynges other brother by his mother, 
fayinge that hee with the lorde marques his brother 
and the lorde Riuers his vacle, hadde coumpafied 
to rule the kinge and the realme, and co fette vari- 
aunce among the ftates, and to fubdewe and de- 
ftroye the noble blood of the realm. Toward the 
accoumplifhinge whereof, they fayde that the lorde 
Marques hadde entered into the Tower of London, 
and thence raken ouct the kinges treafor, and fent 
menne tothe fea. All whiche thinge thefe dukes 
wilte well were done for good purpofes and neceffari 
by the whole counfatle at London, fauing that 
fommewhat rhei muft fai. Vnto whiche woordes, 
the king aunfwered, what my brother Marques hath 
done I cannot faie. But in good faith I dare well 
aunfwere for myne vncle Rivers and my brother 
here, that thei be innocent of any fuch marters. 
Ye my liege quod the duke of Buckingham thei 
haue kepte theire dealing in thefe matters farre fro 
the knowledge of your good grace. And foorth- 
with thei arrefted the lord Richarde and Sir Thomas 
Waughan knighte, in rhe kinges prefence, and 
broughte the king and all backe vnto Northampton, 
where they tooke againe further counfaile. And 
there they fent awaie from the kinge whom it pleafed 
them, and ferte newe feruantes aboure him) fuche as 
lyked better them than him. At whiche dealinge 
hee wepte and was nothing contente, but it booted 
nor. And atdyner the duke of Gloucefter fente a 
difhe from his owne table to the lord Rivers, prayinge 
him to bee of good chere, all fhould be well inough,’ 
And he thanked the duke, and prayed the meffenger 
to beare it to his nephewe the lorde Richarde with 
the fame meffage for his comforr, who he thought 
had more nede of coumforr, as one'to whom fuch 
aduerfitie was ftraunge. But himfelf had been al 
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his dayes in vre therewith, and therfore coulde 
beare it the better. But for al this coumfortable 
courtefye of the duke of Gloucefter he fent the 
lord Riuers and the lorde Richarde with Sir Tho- 
mas Vaughan into the Northe countrey into divers 
places to prifon, and afterward al to Pomfrait, 
where they were in conclufion beheaded. 


A letter written with a cole by Sir Tuomas More 
tohysdoughter maiftresMarcaretRoper, with- 
in a whyle after he was prifoner in the Towre. 

M YNE own good doughter, our lorde be 

thanked I am in good helthe of bodye, and 

in good quiet of minde : and of worldly thynges I 

no more defyer then I haue. I befeche hym make 

you all mery in the hope of heaven. And fuch 
thynges as I fomewhat longed to talke with you all, 
concerning the worlde to come, our Lorde put theim 
into your myndes, as I rrufte he dothe and better to 
by hys holy fpirite: who bleffe you and preferue 
you all. Written wyth a cole by your tender loving 
father, who in-hys pore prayers forgetteth none of 
you all nor your babes, nor your nurfes, nor your 
good hufbandes, nor your good hufbandes fhrewde ` 
wyues, nor your fathers fhrewde wyfe neither, nor 
our other frendes, And thus fare ye hartely well 
for lacke of paper. esi” 
Tuomas Morg, knight. 


Two fhort ballettes which Sir Tuomas More made 
for hys paftyme while he was prifoner in the 
Tower of London. 


Lewys the loft louer. 


E Y flatering fortune, loke thou neuer fo fayre, 
Or neuer fo plefantly begin to fmile, 

As though thou wouldft my ruine all repayre, 

During my life thou fhalt not me begile. 

Truft thall I God, to entre in a while. 

Hys hauen or heaven fure and. vniforme. 

Euer after thy calme, loke I for a florme. 


` Davy the dycer. 


ONG was T lady Luke your ferving.man, 
~~ And now haue loft agayne all that | gat, 
Wherfore whan I thinke on you nowe and than, 
And in my mynde refnember this and that, 
Ye may not blame me though.! befhrew your cat, 
But in fayth I blefle you agayne a thoufand times,. 
For lending me now fome layfure to make rymes. 


At the fame time with Sir Thomas More lived 
Skelton, the poet laureate of Henry VIM. from whofe 
k]2 . Works, | 
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works it feems proper to infert a few ftanzas, though 
he cannot be faid to have attained great elegance of 
language. 


The prologue to the Bouge of Courte. ~ 


JN Autumpne whan the fonne in vyrgyne 
By radyante hete enryped hath our corne 
When Luna full of mutabylyte 
As Emperes the dyademe hath wor 
Of our pole artyke, fmylynge halfen fcorne 
At our foly and our voftedfaftneffe 
The time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres, 
I callynge to mynde the greate auctoryte 
Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely 
Vnder as couerte termes as coulde be 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke fubtylly 
With fresfhe vtteraunce full fentencyoully 
Dyuerfe in ftyle fome {pared not vyce to wryte 
Some of mortalitie nobly dyd endyte 
Whereby I rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 
May neuer dye, but evermore endure 
I was fore moued to a forfe the fame 
But ignoraunce full foone dyd me dyfcure 
And fhewed that in this atse I was not fure 
For to illumine fhe fayd I wes to dulle | 
Aduyfynge me my penne awaye to pulle 
And not to wryte, for he fo wyll atreyne 
- Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be harde, but feble is brayne 
Yet have 1 knowen fuche er this 
But of reproche furely he maye not mys 
That clymmeth hyer than he may fotinge haue 
What and he flyde downe, who fhall him faue? 
Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen and 
caft 
That I ne wyfte what to do was befte 
So fore enwered:that I was at the lafte 
Enforfed to flepe, and for to take fome refte 
And to lye downe as foone as 1 my drefte 
At Harwyche porte flumbrynge as I laye 
In myne hoftes houfe called powers keye. 


Of the wits. that flourifhed in the reign of 
Henry VIIL none has been more frequently cele- 
brated than the earl of Surry; and this hiftory would 
therefore have been imperfect without fome fpeci- 
mens of his works, which yet it is not eafy to diftin- 
guifh from thofe of Sir Thomas Wyat and others, 
with which they are confounded in the edition that 
has fallen into my hands. The three firft are, I 
believe, Surry’s; the reft, being of the fame age, 
are felected, fome asexamples of different meafures, 
and one as the oldelt compofition which I have 
found in blank verfe, 


Defcription of Spring, wherein eche thing renewes, 
fave only the lover. 


T HE foote feafon that bud, and bloome fourth 
bringes, 


` With grene hath cladde the hyll, and eke the vale, 


The Nightingall with fethers new the finges; 
The turtle to her mate hath told the talc: 
Somer is come, for every fpray now {pringes, 
The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale, 
The bucke in brake his winter coate he flynges ; 
The fifhes flete with newe repayred feale : 

The adder all her lough away fhe flynges, 

The fwift {wallow purfueth the flyes {malle, 
The bufy bee her honey how fhe mynges , 
Winter is worne that was the floures bale. 

And thus | fee among thefe pleafant thynges 
Eche care decayes, and yet my forrow fprynges. 


Defcripcion of the reftlefs eftate of a lover. 


wil EN youth had led me half the race, 
That Cupides fcourge had made me runne; 

I looked back to meet the place, 

From whence my weary courfe begunne : 

And then I faw howe my defyre 
Mifguiding me had led the waye, 

Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyre, 
Had made me lofe a better prey. 

For when in fighes I {pent the day, 

And could not cloake my grief with game; 
The boyling fmoke dyd ftill bewray, 
The prefent heat of fecret flame: 

And when falt teares do bayne my breaft, 
Where love his plealent traynes hath fown, 
Her beauty hath the fruytes oppreft, 

Ere that the buddes were fpronge and blowne, 

And when myne eyen dyd Rill purfue, 
The flying chafe of theyre requet; 

Theyre greedy looks dyu oft renew, 
The hydden wounde within my brefte. 
When every loke thefe checkes might ftayne, 
From dedly pale to glowing red ; 
By outward fignes appeared playne, 
To her for helpe my harte was fled. 
But all to late Love learneth me, 
To paynt all kynd of Colours new ; 
To blynd theyre eyes that elfe fhould fee 
My fpeckled chekes with Cupids hew. 

And now the covert breft I clame, 

That worthipt Cupide fecretely ; 
And nourifhed hys facred flame, 
From whence no blairing fparks do fiye. 


Defcripcion 
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a of the fickle Affections, Pangs, and 
Sleightes of Love. 


SUCH wayward wayes hath Love, that moft part 
in difcord 

Our willes do ftandy whereby our hartes buv fel- 
dom do accord : 

Decyte is hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 

The fimple hartes “which he doth ftrike with fro- 
ward divers ftroke. , 

He caufeth th’ one to rage with golden burning 
darte, 

And doth alay with Leaden cold, again the others 
harte. 

Whofe gleames of burning fyre and eafy fparkes of 
flame, 

In balance of unequal weyght he pondereth by ame 

From eafye ford where 1 myghte wade and pafs full 


well, 


He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe 


dark hell: 
And me witholdes where I am calde and offred place, 
And willes me that my mortal foe 1 do befeke of 
Grace; 
He lettes me to purfue a conqueft welnere wonne 
To follow where my paynes were loft, ere that my 
fure begunne. 
So by this means | know how foon a hart may turne 
From warre to peace, from truce to ftryfe, and fo 
agayne returne. 
I know how to content my felf in others luft, 
Of little tuffe unto my felf to weave a webbe of 
“trutt : 
And how to hyde my harmes with fole dy fremblitig 
_ Chere, 
Whan in my face the painted thoughtes would out- 
wardly appeare. 
I know how that the bloud forfakes the face for 
dred, 
And how by hame it ftaynes agayne the Chekes 
with flaming red: 
1 know under the Grene, the Serpent how he lurkes : 
The hammer of the reftlefs forge 1 wote eke how it 
workes. 
I know and con by roate the tale that I woulde tell 
But ofte the woordes come fourth awrye of him that 
loveth well. 
I know in heate and colde the Lover how he fhakes, 
In fynging how he doth complayne, in fleeping how 
he wekes 
To languifh without ache, fickeleffe for to confume, 
A ~ or thynges for to devyfe, refolvynge of his 
umes 
And though he lyfte to fee his Ladyes Grace full 
fore 
Such pleafures as delyght bys Eye, do not his helthe 
reftore. 
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I know to feke the tracte of my defyred foe, i 

And fere to fynde that I do feek, but chiefly this I 
know, 

That Lovers muft transfourme into the thynge be- 
loved, 

And live- (alas! who would believe ?) with fprite 
from Lyfe removed. 

I knowe in Karty fighes and laughters of the fpleene, 

At once to chaunge my ftate, my will, and eke my 
colodr clene. 

I know how to deceyve my felf wythe others helpe, 

And how the Lyon chaftifed is, by beatynge of the 
whelpe. 

In ftandyngenere the fyre, I know how that I freafe; 

Farre of I burne, in bothe I wafte, and fo may me 
I leefe. 

I know how Love doth rage upon a yeylding apne 

How fmalle a nete may take and mafe a harte of 
gentle kynde: 

Or elfe with feldom fwete to feafon hepes: ‘of gall, 

Revived with a glympfe of Grace old forrowes to 
let fall. 

The hydden traynes I know, and fecret {nares of 
‘Love, 

How foone a loke will prynte a thoughte that never 
may remove. 

The flypper ftate L know, the fodein turnes from 

. _ welthe 

The doubtfull hope, the certaine wooe, and fure 

defpaired helthe. 


A praife of his ladie. 


GEVE place you ladies and be gone, 
Boalt not your felves at all, 

For here at hande approcheth one, 
Whofe face will ftayne you all. 

The vertue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious ftone, 
I wifhe to have none other bookes 
To reade or look upon. 

In eche of her two chriftall eyes, 
Smyleth a naked boy; ; 
It would you all in heart fuffife 
To fee that lampe of joye. 

I think nature hath loft the moulde, 
Where fhe her fhape did take; 
Or elfe I doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make. 

She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 
Whofe like:was never feene nor heard, 
‘That any man can fynde. 

In lyfe fhe is Diana chatt 
In trouth Penelopey, 
In woord and eke in dede feedfatt 
What will you more we fay : ' 

I 
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If all che world were fought fo farre, 
Who could finde fuche a wight, 
Her béauty twinkleth lyke a ftarre 
Within che frofty night. 


The Lover refufed of his Jove, embraceth vertue, 


M* youthfull yeres are pait, 
My joyfull dayes are gone, 
My lyfe it may not laft, 
My grave and I am one. 
My myrth and joyes are fied, 
And I a Man in wo, 
Defirous to be ded, 
My mifciefe to forego. 
I burne and am a colde, 
I freefe amyddes the fyer, - 
I fee fhe doth witholde 
That is my honeft defyre. 
I fee my helpe ac hande, 
I fee my lyfe alfo, 
I fee where fhe doth ftande 
That is my deadly fo. _ 
I {ee how fhe doth fee, 
And yet fhe wil be blynde, 
I fee in helpyng me, i 
She fekes and wil not fynde. 


I fee how fhe doth wrye, t 


When I begynne to mone, 

I fee when Í come nye, » 

How fayne fhe would be gone. 
I fee what wil ye more, 

She will me gladly kill, 

And you fhall fee therfore 

That the fhall have her will. 
I cannot live with ftones, 

It is too hard a foode, 

I wil be dead’ at ones’ 

To do my Lady good. 


The Death of ZOROAS, an Egiptian aftronomer, 
in the firft fight that Alexander had with the 
_ Perfians: F : g 


Now clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 
Gan paffe the noys of dredfull trumpetts clang, 


Shrowded with fhafts, the heaven: with cloude of 


dartes, 

Covered the.ayre. Againft'full fatted bulles, 
As forceth kyndled yre the lyons keene, 
Whofe greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes; 
So Macedons againft the Perfians fare, 
Now corpfes hyde the purpurde foyle with blood ; 
Large flaughter on eche fide, but Perfes more, 
Moyft fieldes bebled, theyr heartes and numbers 

, bare, e 
Fainted while they. gave backe, and fall to fighte, 
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The litening Macedon by fwordes, by gleaves, 
By bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 
Speedes to Dary, but hym his mereft kyn, 
Oxate preferves with horfemen on a plumpe 
Before his carr, that none his charge fhould give. 
Here grunts, here groans, eche where {trong youth 
is fpent: 
Shaking her bloudy hands, Bellone among 
The Peries foweth all kind of cruel death: 
With throte yrent he roares, he lyeth along 
His entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, 
Hym fmytes the club, hym woundes farre ftryking 
bowe, 

And him the fling, and him the thining fword; 
He dyeth, he is all dead, he pantes, he -reftes. 
Right over ftoode in fnowwhite armour brave, 

’ Fhe Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 
To whom the heaven lay open as his booke; 
And in celeftiall bodies he could tell 
The moving meeting light, afpect, eclips, 
And influence, and conftellations all; 
What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere, 
Of plenty ftorde, what figne forewarned death, _ 
How winter gendreth fnow, what temperature 
In the prime tyde doth feafon well the foyle, 
Why fummer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes, 


e Whither the circle quadrate may become, 
~ Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 


Of four begyns among themfelves how great 

Proportion is; what {way the erryng lightes 

Doth fend in courfe gayne that fyrt movyng heaven; 

What grees one from another diftance be, 

What ftarr doth let che hurcfull fyre to rage, 

Or him-more mylde what oppofition makes, 

What fyre doth qualifye Mavorfes fyre, 

What houfe eche one doth feeke, what plannett 
raignes i 

Within this heaven fphere, nor that fmall thynges 

I fpeake, whole heaven he clofeth in his brett. 

This fage then in the ftarres hath fpyed the fates _ 

Threatned him death without delay, and, fith, 

He faw-he could not fatall order chaunge, 

Foreward he preft in battayle, chat he might 

Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 

Of his right hand defirous to be flain, 

The bouldeft borne, and worthieft in the feilde; 

And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe, 

And feking death, in fyrft front of his rage, 

Comes defperately to Alexanders face, 

At him with dartes one after other throwes, 

With reckleffe wordes and clamour him provokes, 

And fayth, Neétanaks baftard fhamefull ftayne 

Of mothers bed, why lofeft thou thy ttrokes, 

Cowardes among, Turn thee to me, in cafe 

Manhood there be fo much left in thy heart, 

Come fight.with me, that on my helmet weare 


! Apollos 


4 


ENGLISH 


Apollo’s laurell both for learnings laude, 

And eke for martiall praife, that in my fhielde 
The feven fold Sophi of Minerve contein, 

A match more mete, Syr King, then any here. 
The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 

The wilfull wight, and with foft words ayen, 

O monftrovs man (quoth he) what fo thou art, 
I pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 

This lodge of Lore, the Mufes manfion marre; 
That treafure houfe this hand fhall never fpoyle, 
My fword fhall never bruife that fkillful brayne, 
Long gather'd heapes of fcience fone to fpill ; 
O howe fayre fruites may you to mortall men 
From Wifdoms garden give; how many may 
By you the wifer and the better prove: 

“What error, what mad moade, what frenzy thee 
Perfwades to be downe, fent to depe Averne, 
Where no artes flourifh, nor no knowledge vailes 
For all thefe fawes. When thus the fovereign 

faid, ; i 
Alighted Zoroas with fword unfheathed, 
The carelefs king there fmoate above the greve, 
At th’ opening of his quifhes wounded him, 
So that the blood down trailed on the ground: 
The Macedon perceiving hurr, gan gnafhe, 
But yet his mynde he bent in any wife 
Hym to furbeare, fett {purrs unto his ftede, 
And turnde away, left anger of his fmarte 
Should cavfe revenger hand deale balefull blowes. 
But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights, 
One Meleager could not bear this fight, 

‘Bur ran upon the faid Egyptian rude, 

And cut him in both knees: he fell to ground, ' 

Wherewith a whole rout came of fouldiours 
fterne, > 

And all in pieces hewed the fely feg, | 

But happely the foule fled to the ftarres, 

Where, under him, he hath full fight of all, 

Whereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 

The Perfians waild fuch fapience to forgoe, 

The very fone the Macedonians wifht 

He would have lived, king Alexander felfe 

Demde him a man unmete to dye at all; 

Who wonne like praife for conqueft of his Yre, 

As for ftoute men in field that day fubdued, 

Who princes taught how to difcerne a man, 


- That in his head fo rare a jewel beares, 


But over all thofe fame Camenes, thofe fame, 
Divine Camenes, whofe honour he procurde, 
As tender parent doth his daughters weale, 
Lamented, and for thankes, all that they can, 
Do cherifh hym deceaft, and fett him free, 
From dark oblivion of devouring death, 


LANGUAGE 


Barclay wrote about 1550; his chief work is the 
Ship of Fooles, of which the following extract will 
fhew his ftyle. , es 


Of Mockers and Scorners, and falfe Accufers. 
O Hearrvess fooles, hafte here to our doétrine, | 
-'Leaue off the wayes of your enormitie, 
Enforce you to my preceptes to encline, 
For here fhall I fhéwe you good :and veritie: 


` Encline, and ye finde thal! great profperitie, 


Enfuing the doétrine of our fathers olde, 

And godly lawes in valour worth great golde. 
‘Who that will followe the graces manyfolde 

Which are in-vertue, fhall finde auauncement: 

Wherfore ye-fooles that in your finne are bolde, 


Enfue ye wifdome, and leave your lewde intent, 


Wifdome is the way of men moft excellent: 
Therfore haue done} and fhortly fpede your pace, 
To quaynt your felf and company with grace. 
Learne what is vertue, therin is great folace, 
Learne what is truth, fadnes and prudence, 


‘Let grutche be gone, and grauitie purchafe, 


Forfake your folly and inconuenience, 
Ceafe to be fooles,-and ay to fue offence, 
Followe ye vertue, chiefe roote of godlynes, 
For it-and wifedome is ground of clenlynes. 
Wifedome and vertue two thinges are doubtles, 
Whiche man endueth with honour fpeciall, 
But fuche heartes as flepe in foolithnes 
Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at all: 
But in-this little barge in principall 
All foolifh mockers ‘I purpofe to repreue, 
Clawe he his backe ‘that-feeleth itch or greue. 
Mockers and feorners that are harde of beleue, 
With a rough comb here will I clawe and grate, 
To-proue-if they will from their vice remeue, 
And leave their folly, which caufeth great debate: 
Suche.caytiues {pare neyther poore man nor eftate, 
And where their felfe dre moft worthy derifion, 
Other men to fcorne is all their moft condition. 
Yet are mo fooles of this abufion, 
Whiche of wife men defpifeth the doétrine, 
With mowes, mockes, fcorne, and collufion, 
Rewarding rebukes for their good difcipline: > 
Shewe to fuche wifdome, yet fhall they not encline 
Unto the fame, but fet nothing therby, 
But mocke thy doétrine, ftill or openly. 
So in the worlde it appeareth commonly, 
That who that will a foole rebuke or blame, 
A mocke or mowe fhall-he haue by and by: 
Thus in derifion haue fooles their {peciall game. 
Correct a wife man-that woulde efchue ill name, 
And fayne would learne, and his lewde life amende, . 
And to thy wordes he gladly fhall intende. 
If 


- 


TAIE pHISTORY, OF THE 


If by misfortune a rightwife man offende, 
He gladly fuffereth a iufte correction, 
And him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 
Him felfe putting mekely unto fubieétion, 
Folowing his preceptes and good direction: 
But yf that one a foole rebuke or blame, 
He fhall his teacher hate, launder and difame. 
Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own fhame, 
And his owne dartes retourne to him agayne, 
And fo is he fore wounded with the fame, 
And in wo endeth, great mifery and payne. 
It alfo proued full often is certayne, 
That they that on mockers alway their mindes caft, 
Shall of all other be mocked at the laft. 

, He that goeth right, ftedfaft, fure, and faft, 
May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame, 
And he that is white may well his fcornes caft, 
Agaynft a man of Inde: but no man ought to blame 
Anothers vice, while he vfeth the fame. 

But who that of finne is cleane in deede and thought, 
May him well fcorne whofe liuing is ftarke nought. 
The fcornes of Naball full dere fhould haue been 
bought, 

If Abigayl his wife difcrete and fage, ; 
Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes fought, 
The wrath of David to temper and affwage. 
Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 
Two and fortie children rent and torne, 
For they the prophete Helyfeus did fcorne. 

So might they curfe the time that they were borne, 


For their mocking of this prophete diuine: ve 


So many other of this fort often mourne 

For their lewde mockes, and fall into ruine. ~ 
Thus is it foly for wife men to encline,, . 

To this lewde flacke of fooles, for fee thou fhall 
Them mofte fcorning that are moft bad of all. 


The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles. 


Ye mocking fooles that in fcorne fet your ioy, 
Proudly defpifing Gods punition: 
Take ye example by Cham the fonne of Noy, 
Which laughed his father vnto derifion, 
Which htm after curfed for his tranfgreffion, 
` And made him feruaunt to all his lyne and ftocke. 
‘So fhall ye caytifs at the conclufion, 
Since ye are nought, and other fcorne and mocke. 


Thus have I deduced the Englif language from 
the age of Alfred to that of Elizabeth; in fome parts 
imperfectly for want of materials; but I hope, at 
leaft, in fuch a manner that its progrefs may be 


- About the year 1553 wrote Dr. Wilfon, a man 
celebrated for the politenefs of his ftyle, and the 
extent of his knowledge: what was the ftate of our 
language in his time, the following may be of ufe 
to fhow. 


P Renunciation is an apte orderinge bothe of the 

voyce, countenaunce, and all the whole bodye, 
accordynge to the worthines of fuche woordes and 
mater as by fpeache are declared. The vfe 
hereof is fuche for anye one that liketh to haue 
prayfe for tellynge his tale in open affemblie, that 
hauing a good tongue, and a comelye countenaunce, 
he thal be thought to paffe all other that haue the 
like vtteraunce: thoughe they haue much better 
learning.. The tongue geucth a certayne grace to 
everye matter, and beautifieth the caufe in like 
maner, as a fwete foundynge lute muche fetteth 
forthe a meane deuifed ballade. Or as the founde 
of a good inftrumente ftyrreth the hearers, and 
moueth muche delite, fo a cleare foundyng voice 
comforteth muche our deintie eares, with muche 
{wete melodie, and caufeth vs to allowe the matter 
rather for the reporters fake, then the reporter for 
the matters fake. Demofthenes therfore, that fa- 
moufe oratour, beyng afked what was the chiefeft 
point in al oratorie, gaue the chiefe and onely 
praife to Pronunciation; being demaunded, what 
was the feconde, and the thirde, he {till made 
aunfwere, Pronunciation, and would make none 
other aunfwere, till they lefte afkyng, declaryng 
hereby that arte without vtteraunce can dooe no- 
thyng, vtteraunce without arte can dooe right 
muche. And no doubte that man is in outwarde 
apparaunce halfe a good clarke, that hath a cleane 
tongue, and a comely gefture of his body. Æfchines 
lykwyfe Beyng bannifhed his countrie through De- 
mofthenes, when he had redde to the Rhodians his 
own oration, and Demofthenes aunfwere thereunto, 
by force whereof he was bannifhed, and all they 
marueiled muche at the excellencie of the fame: 
then (qd Æfchines) you would have marueiled 
muche more if you had heard hymfelfe fpeak it. 
Thus beyng caft in miferie and bannifhed tor euer, 
he could not but geue fuch greate reporte of his 
deadly and mortal ennemy. 


eafily traced, and the gradations obferved, by which 
it advanced from its firt rudenefs to its prefent 
elegance, 


A GRAM: 
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OF 


THE 


, 


ENGLISH TONGUE 


prifes four parts; Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, 


and Profody. 


In this divifion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the common gram- 
marians, without enquiring whether a fitter diftribution might not be found. 
Experience has long fhown this method to be fo diftin&t as to obviate confufion, 
I likewife ufe 
the terms already received, and already underftood, though perhaps others more 
proper might fometimes be invented. Sylburgiusy and other innovators, whofe 
new terms have funk their learning into negleét, have left fufficient warning 


and fo comprehenfive aa to prevent any inconvenient omiffions. 


againft the trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new language. 


ORTHOGRAPHY is the art of combining letters into fyllables, 
and fyllables into words, It therefore teaches previoufly the form 


and found of letters. 


The letters of the Englith language are, 
Italick. Old Englith. Name. 


a 
de 
Je 
dee 
e 
eff 
jee 
aitch 
í lor ja 
J confonant, 
ka 
el 
enm 
en 


Roman. 


N 
x 
fo] 
=] 
s 


p 
`A 
a 


~ oN To OA o 


o 

pee 

cue 

ar 

efi 

tee 

u {or va 
% confonant, 
double « 

ex 

7 

zed, more 


` 
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Gr MMAR, which isve art of ufing words properly, com- 


commonly izzard 
Or uxxard, that is 


To thefe may be added certain combinations of letters univer- 
fally ufed in printing ; as &, ft, fl, fl, fb, tk, f, M, fi, Mi, fi, fi, Al, 
and &, or and per fe, and, Bh As So Br Ro Fo dD fol» Lofts F. 
t, ft, a, 0, fé, MC, G, fi, G, M, € 


Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, becaufe anciently i andj, 
as well as u and v, were expreffed by the fame character; but as thofe letters, 
which had always different powers, have now different forms, our alphabet may 
be properly faid to confift of twenty-fix letters. 

None of the fmal] confonants have a double form, except f, s; of which fis 
ufed in the beginning and middle, and s at the end. 


> * 


Vowels are five, a, e, i, 0; U. 


Such is the number generally received ; but for dit is the 
practice to write y in the end of words, as thy, holy; before é, 
as from die, dying ; from beautify, beautifying ; in the words fays, 
days, eyes; and in words derived from the Greek, and written 
originally with v, as flem, cisnuæ ; /ympathy, copmddua. 

For u we often write w after a vowel, to make a diphthong 5 
as raw, grew, view, vow, flowing, lownefs. 

The founds of all the letters are various. 


In treating on the letters, I fhall not, like fome other grammarjani, enquire 
into the original of their foem, as an antiquarian ; nor into their formation and 
prolation by the organs of fpeech, as a mechanick, anatomift, or phyfiologift ; 
nor into the properties and gradation of founds, or the elegance or harfhnefs of 
particular combinations, as a writer of univerfal and tranfcendental grammar. I 
confider the Englifh alphabet only as it is Englifh; and even in this narrow dife 
quifition, I follow the example of former grammarians, perhaps with more reve- 
rence than judgment, becaufe by writing in Englith 1 fuppofe my reader already 
acquainted with the Englith language, and confequently able to pronounce the: 
letters, of which I teach the pronunciation; and becaufe of founds in general it 


may be obferved, that words are unable todefcribe them. An account therefore 
of the primitive and fimple letters is ufelefs almoft alike to thofe who know their 
found, and thofe who know it not. 


Of VOWELS. 


A. 


A has three founds, the flender, open, and broad. f 
4 fender is found in moft words, as face, mane; and in words 


ending in ation, as creation, falvation, generation.” 


Thea flender is the proper Englith a, called very juftly by Erpenius in his 


Arabick Grammar, a Anglicum cum e miflum, as having a middle found between 
the open a and the e» 
their e mafculine. 


The French havea fimilar found in the wo:d fais, and in\ 


4 open is the a of the Italian, or nearly refembles it; as 


Sather, rather, congratulate, fancy, glafs. 


A broad refembles the a of the German ; as all, wall, call. 
Many words pronounced with a broad were anciently written with au, as 


Faulty maul; and we Rill fay faults varity This was probably the Saxon found, 


A g for 


A GRAMMAR OF 


for it is yet retained in the northern dialeéts, and in the zuftick pronunciation ; 
as maun for man, baund Yor bard, 


The fhort 2 approaches to the a open, as grafi. 

The long a, it prolonged by ¢ at the cnd of the word, is al- 
ways flender, as graze, fame. 

4 forms a diphthong only with i or y, and wor w. Ai or ay, 
as in plain, wain, gay, clay, has only the found of the long and 
flender a, and differs not in the pronunciation froin plane, ware. 

“fz or aw has the found of the German a, as raw, naughty. 


Ae is fometimes found in Latin words not completely naturalifed or affimi- 
lated, but is no Englith diphthong ; and is more properly exprefied by fingle es 
as Csr, Entaz. 


E is the letter which occurs moft frequently in the Englith language. 


- Eis long, as in /céue ; or fhort, asin céllar, fëparate, célebrate, 
mën, thek. 1 ` : lY G 

Itis always fhort before a double confonants or two.confo- 
nants, asin vex, pirplexity, rélent, médlar, réptile, férpent, céllar, 
ciffation, bliffing, fell, felling, débt. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in monofylla- 
bles that have no other vowel, as tke ; or proper names, as Pe- 
nelope, Phebe, Derbe ; being ufed to modify the foregoing con- 
fonant, as fince, once, hedge, oblige; or to lengthen the preceding 


+ v7 - aa - A ~ Ka _ wv 
vowel, as ban, bine; cau, cane; pin, pine; tun,’ tunes roe, | 


robes. pops pope; fir, fire y eùr, enre; tub, tube. K 
Ba on 2 4 ie Fy © pa ato, ¢ 

Almoft atl words which now terminatejin confonants ended anciently in e, as 
year, yeare; wildnefi, wildneff2; whith e'probably ‘had’ the’ force of tho French 
feminine, and Contticuted a tyllable with its affociate confonant ; for, in old edj- 
tions, words ure fometimes divided thus, clea-re, fel-le, kucrwled-ge. , This ¢ 
was pechapa for a cipie vocal ur filent in poetry, as convenience required; but it 
has been long wholly mute. Camden in his Remains calls it the filent ee 


“Te does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, as glove, live, 

- ° s t: 
Live. . y È x i 

It has fometimes in the end of words.a found obfcure, and 

fearcely perceptible, as open, foapen, footten, ‘thifile, participle, 
lire. me pk, manbai ah "y 

| This faòntnefeiof found is found when ¢ {eparates a mute from a liquid, as in 
rotten; or follows amute and liquid, as in cattle. as 


E forms a diphthong with 2, as near 3 with i, as deign, receive 5, 


and with u or-qw, as wea, flew. 


Ea founds like e long, as mean; or likeee, as dear, clear, near. 


Ei is founded like z long, as feize, perceiving. a 

Eu founds as u long and foft. 

E, a, u, are combined in écaxty and its derivatives, but have 
only the found of z.. 

E may be faid to form a diphthong by reduplication, as agree, 
feeping, 

Ea is found in yeomen, where it is founded as e fhort; and in people, where it 
is pronounced like eze 


I. 
1 has a found, long, as fixe; and fhort, as fý. 


That is eminently obfervable in i which may be likewife remarked in other 
letters, thar the fhort found is not the long found contracted, but a found wholly 
different. 


The long fonnd in monofyllables is always marked by the e 
final, as thin, thine. 4 
` 718 often founded before r asa fhort x ; as flirt, firft, Jhirt. 

It forms a diphthong ouly with 2, as feld, frield, which is 
founded as the double ee; except friend, which is- founded as 


frënd, 


I is joined with eu in Beu, and ew in view ; which triphthongs aze founded as 
the open a. red ; 


O. 


O is long, as bane, ddedient, corrading ; or hort, as block, knöck, 
blique, lille 


2 


T HE i 


Women is pronounced wimen, 
~ 


A ` 
The fhort o has fometimes the fuund of a clofe x, as fin, come, 


O coalefces intoa diphthong with 2, as moan, groan, 
oa has the found ofo long. 


approach; 


Ois united to e in fome words derived from Greek, as'æcctemy; but oe being 
not an Englith diphthong, they are better written a3 they arefounded, with only e,. 
econemy. , E 


With ż, as oil, foil, moil, notfome. c 


This çoalition of letters feems to unite the founds of the two letters as far as: 
two founds can be united withuut being deftroyed, and therefore approaches more 
nearly than any combination in our tongue to the notion or a diphthong. 


With o, as boot, hoot, cooler ; oo has the found of the Italian x. 
With x or w, as our, power, flower ; but in fome words has 
only the fountdof o long, as itt/oul, bowl, owu, prow. ‘Thefe dif- 
ferent founds. are ufed to diftinguith different fignifications ; as 
bow, an inftrument for fhooting ; bor, a deprefiion of the head : 


Jew, the fhe of a boar; farv, to featter feed: bowl, an orbieular 


body ; bowl, a wooden veflel. . 

Ou is fometimes pronounced like o foft, as court ; fometimes: 
like_s fhort, as cough ; fometimes like u clofe, as could ; or u opens. 
as rough, tough 3 which ufe only can teach. 

A-E AR ji ‘ a? - gr 
* Owis frequently wfed in the laft fyllable of words which in Latin end incr, and 
are made English, as bonour, labour, favour, from bensr, labor, favor. À 

Some late innovators havè ejected the z, without confidering thar the laft fyl- 
able gives the found neither of or nor wr, buta found between them, ifnet com- 
pounded of both; befides that they are probably derived to us trom the French 

' i z 


nouns in err, T benneur; faveur. ' 
uv 4 


i Mi : U. $ 
U is long in z/s conf fong; or fhort, as us, concufzon. 
It coalefces with a, e, 7,0; but has rather in thefe combina-- 
tions the force of the w, as guaff, quefl, quit, quite, languifh ; 
fometimes in ui the 7 lofes its found, asin juice. Itis fometimes 
mute before a, e, t, 9, as guard, gue, guise, buy, ` 


U is followed by e in virtur, but the e has no found. < 
Ue is formetinses mute at thé end of a word, in imitation of the French, as proa 
rogue, fynagogue, plague, wague, harangues 
T. az) 


k o , 2 


4 * 


` y 2 
P n 3 k . 

Y is a vowel, which, as Quintilian obferves of one of the Ro- 
man letters, we might want without inconvenience, but that we- 
have it. It fupplies the place of f at the end of words, as thy 5, 
before an 4; as dying; and is commonly retained in derivative. 
words where it was part of a diphthong in the primitive ; as de~" 
firoy, deftroyer ; betray, betrayed, betrayer; pray, prayers Jaya- 
fayers day, days. "EN i 
| being the.Saton vowel y, which was commonly ufed where i is now puts, 


loccuss very frequently in allold books. 4 t 


. 


GENERAL RULES. 


A vowel inthe beginning or middle fyllable, before two con-- 
fonants, is commonly fhort, as appurtunity. > 
In monofyllables a fingle vowel before a fingle, confonant 1s: 


fhort, as frag,.frog. 


Many is pronounced as if it were wrote manny. t 


a 


. OF CONSONANTS.. 
£. % 
B has one unvaried found, fuch as it obtains in other lane. 


guages. à 
It is mute in debt, 


. 


debtor, fubtle, doubt, lamb, limb, dumb,. 


‘thumb, climb, comb, womb. 


Itis ufed before Tand r, as black, brown 


C, 


EINIG- Lt Sat 


C; 0 
C has before ¢ and / the found of Sias fincerely, centrich, cen- 


a T Q N GU E. 


s i a a a b y i F 
Y confonant founds uniformly like the foft g, and is therefore 


A a 


tury, circular, 'ciflern, city, ficcity : before a, o, and‘, it founds] a letter ufelefs, except in etymology, as ejaculation; jeffers focund, 


like 4, as calm, concavity, copper, in 
cence. i u 


-- C might'be omitted in the langūage without lofs, fice one of its founds might 
be fupplied by f, and the oity k, but thatit prefervës to the eye the ery miology 
of words, as face from facier, captive from captivus. sahi gr 
Ch has a found which ‘is“analyfed into 1b; as church, chin, 
crutch. Yt is the fame found which the Italians give to the e 
fimple before 7 and e, as citta, cerko si ona 7 
C4 is founded like & in- words derived from, the Greek, as 
chymift, fobeme, choler. Arch is commonly founded aré before a 
vowel, as archangel; and with the English fourld of c+ before a 
confonant, as archhifbop. ki rey 


Cb, in fome. French words not yet affimilated, founds like fo, as machine, 
chaife. 

C, having no determinate found, according to Englith ortlrogranhy, never ends 
a word; therefore we write flick, block, which were originally ffickey biecke, in 
fach words, Cis now mute. 3 

Itis afed before / and r, as clock, croft. 


n 


G 


. dD. 
Is uniform in its found, as avath, diligert. 


Ic is ufed before r, as draw, drofs ; and w, as dawell, 


~ 


Fø 


F; though having a name beginning with a vowel, is num- 
bered by the grammarians among the femi-vowels; yet has this 
quality of a mute, that it is commodioufly founded before a 
liquid, as fak, fly, freckle. t has an unvariable found, except 
that of is fometimes fpokcn nearly as ov. E 


G. 


G has two founds, one hard, as in gay, go, gun; the other 
foft, as in gem, giant., 

` At the end of a word itis always hard, ring, frug, Jang, frog. 

Before e and í the found is uncertain. 

G before ¢ is foft, as gem, generation, except in gear, geld, 
gece, get, gewgaw, and derivatives from words ending in z, as 
Singing, fironger, and generally before er at the cnd of words, as 

nger. 
2 G is mute before x, as gnafh, fign, foreign. 

G before iis hard, as give, except in giant, gigantic, gibbet, 
gibe, giblets, Giles, gill, gilliflower, gin, ginger, gingle, to which 
may be added Egypt and gypfey. 

G4, in the beginning of a word, has the found of the hard g, 
as ghoftly ; in the middle, and fometimes at the end, it is quite 
filent, as rhough, right, fough:, fpoken tho’, rite, foute. 

Tc has often at the end the found of /, as /augh, whence laugh- 
ter retains the fame found in the middle; cough, trough, fough, 

-tough , enough, flough. 


Te is not to be doubted, but that in the original pronuaciation gb had l 


the sii of a confonant, deeply guttural, which is fill continued among the 
Scotch. 
G is ufed before $, /, and r. 


H. 


H is a note of afpiration, and fhows that the following vowel 
mut be pronounced with a ftrong emiffion of breath, as bar, 
horft. i in 

Jt feldom begins any but the firft fyllable, in, which it is 


always founded with a full breath, except in keir, herb, bofiler, 


Fonour, bumble, honeft, bumour, and their derivatives, 


It fometimes begins middle or final fyllables in words compounded, as block- 
Eead; or derived trom the Latin, as comprebendeda 


a 
as 


Pi EE. 6 ha T 7 
cor pig GPP. Taikai . jpicea ami e 


° ed à j me 
TLE oh G 


` 
a ace 
Fh E peg 
” 


X A X "a a 
VG pete AM eV ASV et - ) 


iC has the’ eda! of hard e and is ufed before e 


. and j, wliere, 
according to Englifh ‘analogy, c would be foft,'as kept, king, 
Shirt, Jkeptick, for fo it frould be written, not /ceptick, becaufe ft 
is founded like /, asin fenes So- * ý A oe 


„It is_ufed before n, as knell, knot, but totally lofes its found in modern pro- 
nanciatiom, CiN ne 2 iu "i g 
5 Ts 


K is never doubled ; but c is ufed benie it to Morten ‘the 
vowel by a double confonant, as cackle, pickles © a 


L. i 
L has in Englifh the fame liquid found as in other languages- 


The cuftom is to double the Z at the end of monofyllables, as kil, toill, full. 
Thefe words were originally writtem tille, wille, fulle; and when the e firt 
grew filent, and was afterwards omitted, the // was retained, to give force, ac-. 
cording to the analogy of our language,’ to the foregoing vowel. 


L is fometimes mute, as in calf, half, halves, ‘calves, could, 
would, foould, pjalm, talk, falmoh, falcon. r -o 

The Saxons, who delighted in guttural founds, fometimes afpirated the / at* 
the beginoing of words, as hlag, a laf, or bread; hlapopo, a lord; but this 
pronunciation is now difufed. | ü p 


Le at the end of words is pronounced like a weak el, in which 


the ¢ is almoft mute, as table, /outtle, T-P ETE 
i Z ` { ee ha 
‘ M. 
M has always the fame found, as murmur, monurtental. 
è a 
N. 3 k 


N has always the fame found, as roble, manners. 
N is fometimes mute after m, as damn, condemn, hymn. 


P. 


P has always the fame found, which the Welth and Germans 
confound with B. i 
P is fometimes mute, as in p/aln, and between » and f, as 
tempt. m p 
Ph is ufed for f in words derived from the Greek, as philo b- 
pher, philanthropy, Philip. < 


J 


. oe ? 
. I . 5 
’ 


4 3 Q t 1 
Q, as in other languages, is always followed by x, and has a’ 
found which our Saxon anceftors well expreffed by cp, cw, as, 
quadrant, queen, equeftrian, quilt, enquiry, quire, quotidian. Qu is’ 
never followed by n. ; ae 
Qu is fometimes founded, in words derived from the French, 
like $, as conquer, liquor, rifgue, chequera “© “> p 


è 


te 
, i 4 oe 


Rar 
R has the fame rough fnarling found as in other tongues. Y / 


The Saxona ufed often to put b before it, as before Lat the beginning of 
words. z £ `. 
Rb is ufed in words derived from the Greek, as myrrb, 


myrrbine, 
rbeum, rheumdrick, rbyme. 74 2 To 


catarrbous, 
as 


í 


Re, at the end of fome words derived from the Latin or 
‘French, is pronounced like a weak er, as theatre, /epulcbre. 
Ce: i ot ae es 3 


Hesia eE I 


` i 
. 


5. Ì in 
S has a hifing found, as fdilaiion, fifter. 


A {ingle s feldom ends any word, except in the third perfon of verbs, as 
loves, grows; and the plurals of nouns, astreesy bufber, diftrefie.; the pronouns 
E 2 i this, 


4a i 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


tbis, Eft, cart, years, uss the adverb tbus; and words derived from Latin, as 
rebs, furplus; the clofe being always either in fey as boufe, berfey or in fry as 
ErGfsy drefs, blifs, lfs, anciently graffe, dreffe. - 


S fingle, at the end of words, has a groffer found, like that of 
By as trees, eyes, except this, thus; us, rebus, furplus. 

It¢-founds like x before ion, if a vowel goes before, as intrufion ; 
and like /, if it follows a confonant; as converfion. 

It fonnds like z before e mute, as refu/fe, and before y final, as 
rofy; and in thole words boom, defire, wifdom, prifon, prifoner, 
prefent, prefent, damfel, cafement. b 


Te ie the peculiar quality of f, that it may be founded before all confonants, 
except x and x, in which f is comprifed, x being only 4s, and x a hard or 
grofs fa This fis therefore termed by grammarians Jaa poteflatis litera the 
reafon of which the learned Dr. Clarke erroncoufly fuppofed to be, that in 
fome words it might be @ubled at pleafure. Thus we find in feveral lan- 
guages: 

sinus, featter, fdegno, fdrucciol, ffavellaré, ogy, feombrare, feranare, 
frake, "then fall, ie Space, pte Spring, fqucexe, Ea Pep, Jirengtb, 
Sramen, firipe, fventura, frurll, i 


Sis mute in ifle, ifland, demefne, vifcount. 


4 
. 


Ci al t 
` T has its cuftomary found, as sake, temptation. s ` 

Ti before a vowel has the found of £, as falvation, except an 
JS goes before, as gueftion ; excepting likewile derivatives from 
words ending in ty, as mighty, mightier. 

T% has two founds; the one foft, as thus, whether; the other 
hard, as thing, think.. The found is foft in thefe words, then, 
thence, and there, with their derivatives'and compounds ; and in 
that, thefe, thou, thee, thy, thine, their, they, ‘this, thofe, them, 
though, thus, and in ali words between two vowels, as father, 
whether ; and between r and a vowel, as durthen. m 

In other words it is hard, as rbich, thunder, faith, faithful. 
Where it is foftened at the end of a word, an e filent muft be 
added, as drearh, breathe; cloth, clothe. 


« 
(i 


: V. i 
¥ has a found of near affinity to that of f vain, vanity. 


From f, in the Iflandick alphabet, v is only diftinguished by a diacritical 
“point, 
t A "W. - k 
_ Of w, which in diphthongs is often an undoubted vowel, 
Tome grammarians have doubted whether it ever be a confonant; 
and not rather, as it is called, a double x or ou, as water may be 
refolved into ovater ; but letters of the fame found are always 
reckoned confonants in other alphabets: and it may be ob- 
ferved, that «u follows a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance, as frofy winter. 

Wh has a {ound accounted peculiar to the Englifh, which the 
Saxons better expreffed by hp, bw, as what, whence, whiting ; 
in avhore only, and fometimes in wholefome, wh is founded like 
a fumple 4. 


x. 
X begins no Englith word; it has the found of ds, as axle, 


Qntraneons . 


' Me 


Y, when it follows a confonant, is a vowel; when it precedes 
either a vowel or dipththong, -is a confonant, iye, young. It-is 
thought by fome to be in all cafes a vowel, But it may be ob- 
ferved of y as of av, that it follows a vowel without any hiatus, 
as rofy youth,” 


The chief argument by which w andy appear to be always vowels is, that 
the founds which they are fuppofed to have as confonants, cannot be uttered 
after a -yowe!, like that of all other confonants: thus we fay, tu, wt 3 do, odd; 
betin wea, dew) the two founds of w have aarefemblance to cach others 


Z. , 


Z begins no word originally Englith ; it has the found, as 
its name ixzard, or / bard exprefles, of au / uttered with clofer: 
compreffion of the palate by the tongue, as freeze, froze. 


In orthography I have fuppofedioriboepy, or juf utterance of wordi, to be ine 
cluded; orthography being onlyethe art of exprefling certain founds by proper 
charatters. 1 have therefore obferved in what words any of the letters are 
mute. ? 

Moft of the writers of Englifh grammar-have given long-tables of»words pro- 
nounced otherwife than they are written, and feem not fufficiently to have 
confidered, that uf Eaglih, as of all living tongues, there is a double pro- 
nunciation, one curfory and colloquial, the other regular and folemn. ‘The 
curfory pronunciation }s always vague and uncertain, being made different in 
different mouths by negligence, untkilfulnefs, or affectation. The folemn»pro- 
nunciation, though by no means immutable and permanent, is yet always 
lefs remote from the orthography, and lefs fiable to’ capricious innovation. 
They have however generally formed their tables according to the curfory 
fpeech of thofe with whom they happened to conyerfe; and concluding that. 
the whole nation combines to vitiate language in one manner, have often 
eftablifhed the jargon of the loweft of the people as the model of fpecch.* 

For pronunciation the beft general rule is, to confider thofe of the moft ele- 
gant fpcakers who deviate leaft from the written words. 

There have been many fchemes offered for the emendation and fettlement of 
our orthography, which, like that of other nations, being formed by chance, 
or accordiag to the fancy of the earlieft writers in rude ages, was at fir& very 
various and uncertain, and ia yet fufficiently irregular. Of thefe reformers 
fome have endeavoured to accommodate orthography better to the pronunci- 
ation, without canfidering that this is to meafure by a fhadow, to take that for 
a model or ftandard which is changing while they apply it. Others, lefs 
abfurdly indeed, but with equal unlikelihood of fuccefs, have endeavoured to 
proportion the number of letters to that of founds, that every found may have 
its own character, and every character a fingle found. Such would be the 
orthography of a new language to M formed by a fynod of grammariana 
upon principles of fciencee But who can hope to prevail on nations to change 
their praétice, and make all their old books ufele(s? or what advantage would 
a new orthography procure equivalent to the confufion and perplexity of fuch. 
an alteration ? 

Some of thefe fchemes I thall however exhibit, which may be wied according 
to the diverfities of genius, as a guide ta refurmers, or terrour to innovators. 

One of the firft who propofed a fcheme of regular orthography, was Sir 
Thomas Smith, fecretary of ftate to Queen Elizabeth, a man of real learning, 
and much praétifed in grammatical difquiftions. Had he written the following 
lines according to his {cheme, they would have appeared thus + 


At leogth Erafmus, that ae name, 
The glory of the priefthood, and the fhame, 
Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 
And drove thofe holy Vandals off the ftage. 


At lengS Erafmus, Sat grët ingurd nam, 
Ac glort of Sc préfthiid, and Se zam, 
Stemmd Se wild torrent of a barb’rous fz, 
And drév 36s holi Vandals off Se tåg. 


After him another mode of writing was offered’ by Dr. Gill, the celebrated 
matter of St. Paul's fchool in London; which I cannot reprefeat exaCtly for 
want of types, but will approach as nearly as I can by means of charactere 
now in ufc, fo as to make it underftood, exhibiting two flanaas of Spenferin the 
reformed orthography. 


A Spenfer, book iii. canto 5. 


Unthankful wretch, faid he, is this the meed, 
‘With which her fovereign mercy thou doft quite? 
“Thy life fhe faved by her gracious deed ; 
But thou doft ween with villanous defpight, 
To blot her honour, and her beav’nly light. 
Die, rather die, than fo difloyally 
Deem of her high defert, or feem fo light. 
Fair death it is to fhun more fhame; then die. 
Die, rather die, than ever love difloyally. 
But if to love difloyalty it be, 
Shall I then hate her, that from deathes door 
Me brought? ah 1 far be fuch reproach from mm 
What can I lefs do, than her love therefure, 
Sith I her due reward cannot reftore? 
Die, rather die, and dying do her ferve, 
Dying her ferve, and living her adore. 


wig ‘Thy life the gave, thy life the doth deferve ; 


Die, rather die, than ever from her fervice fwerve. 


Vobankful wres, faid hj, iz Sis Se mjd, 

Wip typis her fotterain merfi Sou du quje? 

Dj jf rj fated bj her grafius djd ; 

But Sou dut wen wih pilnus difpjt. ai 
a 


CORN KG LTS TONGUE, 


Tu blot brr honos, ard her hetyalj list. 
Pj, raBsr dj, Sen fo difloia!j 
Djm of her hid dezert, or {jm fo libt. 
Fair deb it iz tu pun mor pam; Sin dj. 
Dj, radce dj, Sen Ver lub difloialj. 
But if tu lub difloialtj it bj, F 
Sal | Sen hät her Sat from deez dar 
Mj braukt? ah t bj fua reproa from mje 
Wat kan [les du Stn her lub Serfer, 
Sib I her du reward kanot rekwr ? 
Dj, raðsr dj, and djig du her firt, x 
Djiz her fert, and big her ader. 
Dj IJF rj ge, 3) jf rj dub dezerti; 
Dj, raðir dj, Öso Ver from her fais fwirb. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


TY MOLOGY teaches the deduétion of one word from 
another, and the various modifications by which the fenfe 
of the fame word is diverfified ; as horjé, borfes; 1 love, I loved. 


Of th ARTICLE. 


The Englifh have two articles, 2m or a, and the. 


’ 


AN, A. 


A has an indefinite fignification, and means ones with fome 
reference to more; as This is a good book, that is, one among the 
books that are good. He was killed by a fward, that is, Jom 
Jfword. This is a better book for a man than a boy, that is, for 
one of thoft that are men than one of thofe that are boys. An army 
might enter without refiftance, that is, any army. 

In the fenfes in which we ufe a or an in the fingular, we fpeak 
in the plural without an article ; as, thefe are good books. 


Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want an un- 
@erftanding which might have qualified him for better employment. He feems 
to have been more fanguine than his predeceffors, for he printed his hook ac- 
cording to his own fcheme; which the following fpecimen will make eafily un~ 
derftood. 


But whenfoever you have occafion to trouble their patience, or to come 
among them being troubled, it is better to ftand npon your guard, than to 
troft to their gentlenefs. For the fafeguard of your face, which they have 
moft mind unto, provide a purfehood, made of coarfe boulcering, to be drawn 
and knit about your collar, which for more fafety is to be lined againft the 
eminent parts with woollen cloth. Firft cut a piece aboot an inch aad a half 
broad, and half a yard long, to reach round by the temples and forehead, from 
one ear to the other; which being fowed in his place, join unto it two fhort 
pieces of the fame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the cheexs, and then 
fet another piece about the breadth of a fhilling againft the top of the aofe. 
At other times, when they are not angered, a little piece half a quarter broad, 
to cover the eyes aad parta about them, may ferve, though it be in the heat of 
the day. 


I have made an the original article, becaufe it is nnly the Saxon any or zns 
one, applied to 2 new ufe, as the German cin, and the French un: the n being 
cut off before a confonant in the fpeed of utterances T, : é 


Grammarians of the laft age direét, that an fhould be ufed.. 
before > ; whence it appears that the Englith anciently afpirated 
lefs. An is till ufed before the filent 4, as, aa berb, an honeft 
man: but otherwife a; as, 

A horfe, a horfe, my kingdom for a horfe. Shake/peare. 

An or a can only be joined with a fingular, the correfpondent 
plural is the noun without an article, as I want a pen; I want 
pens: or with the pronominal adjeftive Jome, as I avant Jome pens. 


Bet penfocver you hav’ occafion to trubble cir patienc’, or to eem among 
Sem beeing trubled, it Is better to ftand upon your gard, San to truft to Scir 
gentienes, For Se faf’ gard of your fac’, pir Sey hav’ moft mind’ voto, 
provid’ a purfehood, mad’ of coorfe boultering, to bee drawn and knit about 
your collar, pia for mor” faf*ty is to bee lined againft 3” eminent parts wit 
wellen clor, Firft cuta peec* about an ina and a halt broad, and half a yard 
long, to reaa round by Sc temples and for'head, from one ear to Se oder; 
Pia beeing fowed in his plac’, join unto it two port pecces of the fam bread 
under Se eys, for the balls of Se cheeks, and tben fet an oSer peec’ about Be 
breadt of a filling againft the top o Se nofe. At oder tim’s, pen Sey ar’ 
not angered, a little piec’ half a quarter broad, to cover Se eys and parts about 
them, may ferve, Sowg it be in the heat of Se day. Butler on the Nature and 


Te has a particular and definite fignification. 


The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world. _ Milton. 


Properties of Bees, 16340 . 


In the time of Charles I. thera was a very prevalent inclination to change 
the orthography; as appears, among other books, in fuch editions of the 
Of thefe reformers, every 
maa bad his own fcheme ; but they agreed in one general defign of accommo- 
dating the letters to the pronunciation, by ejecting fuch as they thought fu- 


works of Milton as were publifhed by himéelf. 


perfluous. Some of them would have written thefe lines thus ; 


All the erth 
Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
‘Than this of Eden, and far happier dais. 


Bifhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work of the philofophieal Janguage, 
rropofed, without expeting to be followed, a regular orthography; by which 


the Lord’s prayer is to be written thus: 


Yur Fadher haithh art in héven halloed bi dhyi nam, dhyi cingdym cym, dhy 
will bi dyn in erth as it isin héveo, &e. 


We have finee had no general reformers; but fome ingenious men have 


endeavoured to deferve wel} of their country, by writing boner and labor for 


honour and labour, red for read in the preter-tenfe, fais for fays, repete for repeat, 
explane for explain, or declame for declaim. Of thefe it may be faid, that as they 
have done no good, they have done little harm ; both becaufe they have iano- 
vated little, and becaufe few have followed them. 


The Englith language has properly no dialeéts; the ftyle of writers has no 
profeffed diverfity in the ufe of words, or of their. flexions, and terminations, 
nor differs but by different degrees of fkillor care, The oral diction is uniform 
in no fpacious country, but has lefs variation in England than in moft other 
nations of equal extent. The language of the northern counties retains man 
words now out of ufe, but which are commonly of the genuine Teutonick 
race, and is uttered with a pronunciation which now feems harth aod rough, 
but was probably ufed by our anceftors. The northern fpecch is therefore not 
barbarous but obfolete. The fpeech in the weftern provinces feema to differ 
from the general diction rather by a depraved pronunciation, than by any teal 
aiffercuce which letters would exprefs, 


That is, that particular fruit, and this avorld in which we live. 
So, He giveth fodder for the cattle, and green herbs for the ufe of 
man; that is, for sthofe beings that are cattle, and bis ufe that 
is man. P 5 


The is ufed in both numbers. 


"I am as free as Nature firft made man, 
Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble favage ran. 


Dryden. 
Many words are ufed without articles ; as, x 


1. Proper names, as Jobn, Alexander, Longinus, Ariftarchus, 
Jerufalem, Athens, Rome, London. Gon is ufed as a proper name. 

2. Abftract names, as blackne/s, witchcraft, virtue, vice, beauty, 
uglinefs, love, hatred, anger, good-nature, kindneft. 

3. Words in which nothing but the mere being of any thing 
is implied: This is not deer, but water: this is not bras, but 


fi eel . 


Of Nouns SUBSTANTIVES. 


The relations of Englifh nouns to words going before or fol- 
lowing, are not exprefled by cafes, or changes of termination, 
but as in moft of the other. European languages by prepofitions, 
unlefs we may be faid.to have a genitive cafe. 


Singular. , 
a Matter, rhe Mafter. 
of a Matter, of the Matter, or Matters, 
the Matters, 


Nom. Magifter, 
Gen. Magiftri, 


Dat.. Magiftro, to a Matter, to the Matter. 
Acc. Magiftram, a Matter, the Matter. 
Voe. ~ Magifter, Malter,. O Matter. 

Abl. Magillro, fros a Maker, from the Maker, 


Plural, 


A GRAMM 
Plural. 


Nom. Magiftri, Matters, rbe Matters. 
Gen. Magiftrorum, of Malers, of the Matters. 
Dat. Magiftris, to Matters, to the Matters. 
Ace. Magittros, Matters, rhe Matters. . 
Voc. Magiftri, Mafters, O Matters. 

Abl. Magiltris, from Makers, from the Makers. 


Our nouns are therefore only declined thus : 


Mafter, Ger. Matters. Plur. Matters. 
Scholar; Gez. Scholars. Plur. Scholars. 


Thefe genitives are always written with a mark of elifion, mafter's, {cbslar’s, 
according to an opinion long received, that the °s is a contraction of bis, as the 
Joldicr's valour, for the foldier his valeur s but this cannot be the true original, 
becaufe ‘sis put to female nouos, Woman's beauty ; the Virgin's delicacy; Haughty 
Yuno’s unrelenting bate: and colicive nouns, as Women’s paffions, the rabble’s 
infolence, the roti ite 3 in all thefe cafes it is apparent that bis cannot be 
underftood. We fay likewife, the foundaticn’s firength, the diamond's lufirey the 
winter's feverity; but in thete cafes bis may be underftood, be and bis having 
formerly been applied to neuters in the place now fupplied by it and its. 

The learned and fagacious Wa‘lis, to whomievery Englith geammarian owes a 
tribute of reverence, calls this modification of the noun an adjeftive pofiffives 
1 think with no more propriety than he might have applied the fame to the geni- 
tive in cguitum decus, Trejæ oris, or any other Latin genitive. Dr. Lowth, on the 
other part, fuppofes the poffefive pronouns mine and thine to be genitive cafes. 

This termination of the noun feems to conftitute a 1eal genitive indicating 
poffeffion. It is derived to us from thofe who declined pmi8, a faith; Gen. 

Smidep, of a fmitb; Plur. pmadey, or pmadap, faiths ; and fo in two other of 
their feven declenfions. 

It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old poets both the 
genitive and plural were longer by a fylJable than the original word ; kniris, for 
knight's, in Chaucer; kavis, for leaves, in Spenfer. 

When a word ends in s, the geaitive may be the fame with the nominative, as 
Verus Temple. s 


The plural is formed by adding s, as rable, tables ; fiy, flies ; 
Sifter, fifters ; wood, woods; or es where s could not otherwife be 
founded, as after ch, s, fo, x, %5; after c founded like s, and g 
like 7 ; the mute e is vocal before s, as lance, lances; outrage, 
outrages. 

The formation of the plural and genitive fingular is the fame. . + 

A few words yet make the plural in x, as men, women, oxen, fwine, and more 


anciently eyen ‘and bæn, ‘This fortnation is that which generally prevails in the 
Leutonick dialeéts. j 


Words that end in f commonly form their plural by ves, as 
loaf, loaves; calf, calues. 


Except a few, muff, muffs; chief, cbicfs. So boef, roof, proof, relief, mifcbicf, 
fut, at dwarf, ated: ie = ERS ihn Doe f 

Irregular plurals are tcerh from stsorh, fice from loufe, mice from moufe, gecfe 
from-goole, fe from fort, dice from die, pence from penny, briibren from brother, 
children trom child. 


Plurals -endtng in s have for the moft part no genitives; but 
we fay, Womens excellencies, and Weigh the mens wits againft the 
ladies airs. Pope. i 


De. Wallis tbinks the Lords’ boufe may be faid for the boufe of Lords; but fuch 
phrafes are not now in ufe; and farely an Englith ear rebels againit them. They 
would commonly produce a troublefome ambiguity, as the Lord’s beufe may be 
the beufe of Lords, or the boufe of a Lord. Beñdes that the mark of clifion is 
improper, for in the Lords’ pl fee is cut off. 

Some Englith fubftantives, like thofe of many other languages, change their 
termination as they exprefs different fexes, as prince, princels 5 aflor, a€trefs; lion, 
liune's3 bero, bersine. To thefe mentioned by Dr. Lowth may be added arbitrefs, 
poetefs, chauntrefs, duchefs, tigrefs, governefs, tutrefs, peerefs, authorefs, traytreft, 
and perhaps others. Of thefe variable terminations we have only a fufficient 
number to make us feel our want; for when we fay of a woman that fhe is a 
philofopher, an aPrononcr, a builder, a weaver, a dancer, we perceive an impro- 
priety in the termination which we cannot avoid; but we can fay that fhe is an 
erchiteél, a botanifi, Pe a becaufe thefe terminations have not annexed tu 
them the notion of fex. In words which the necefities of life are often re- 
quiring, the fex is diftinguifhed not by different terminations, hut by different 
names, as, a dull, a cow 3 a berfe, a mare; equus, equa; acock, a ben; and fome- 
times by pronouns prefixed, as a he-goat, a the-goat. 


we OP yer Tv Eb. 


"AdjeGiives in the Englith language are wholly indeclinable ; 
having neither cafe, gender, nor number, and being added to 
fabftantives in all relations without any change; as @ good wo- 


man, good women, of a good woman; a good man, good men, of 
god men. 


AIR 


Ore TRE 
The Comparifon of Adjedtives. 


The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by adding er, 
the fuperlative by adding e/t, to the pofitive; ns fair, fairer, 
faire? ; lovely, lovelier, lovelic?; Javect, fweeter, fweerc? ; low, 
lower, lowe? ; high, higher, highe/. 

Some words are irregularly compared ; as good, better, bef ; 
bad, worfe, worft; little, le's, leaf’; near, nearer, next; much, 
more, mofi ; many (or moe), mere (tor moer), tof? (for moe/?) ; late, 
later, lareft or laft. F 

Some comparatives form a fuperlative by adding moff, as 
nether, nethermof? ; outer, outermoft ; under, undermofl ; up, upper, 
uppermofi; fore, former, foréxofft, 

Yt is rae h wie to 4 fubftantive, as ropmnofl, fouthmo/?. 
_ Many adjedtives do not admit of comparifon by terminations,‘ 
and are only compared by more and moff, as benevolent, more 
benevolent, moft benevolent. 

All adjeétives may be compared hy sere and məf, even when 
they have comparatives and fuperlatives regularly formed ; as 
fair; fairer, or more fair; faireft, or mof fair. 

~ 


In adjeétives that admit a regular comparifon, the comparative more is oftener 
ufed than the fuperlative mof, as more fair is oftener written for fairer, than majë 


fair for fairef. 


The comparifon. of adjectives is very uncertain; and being 
much regulated by commodioufnefs of utterance, or agreeable. 
nefs of found, is not eafily reduced to rules. 

Monofyllables are commonly compared. 

Polyfyllables, or words.of more than two fyllables, are feldom 
compared otherwife than by more and mofi, as deplorable, mare 
deplorable, moft deplorable. 

Diffyllables are feldom compared if they terminate in feme, 
as fulfome, toilfome; in ful, as careful, Jpleenful, dreadful ; in 
ing, as trifling, charming; in ous, as porous; in lei, as carelefi, 
harmlefs ; in ed, as wretched; in id, as candid ; in al, as mortal; 
in ent, as recent, fervent ; in ain, as certain; in ive, as miffive ; 
in dy, as avoody; in fy, as puffy; in ky, as rocky, except lucky; 
in my, as roomy; in my, as feinny; in py, as ropy, except happy ; 
in ry, as hoary. y i 


Some comparatives and fuperlatives are yet found in good writers, formed 
without regard to the foregoing rules: hut in a language fubjected fo little and fo 
lately to grammar, fuch anomalies muft frequeatly occur. 

t 


So feady is compared by Afilicn. 
She in fhadic# covert hid, 


Ton’d her noGurnal note. Paradife Loft. 
And virtucus. = 7 
What the wills to fay or do, 
Seems wifeft, wirtucufef, difcreetett, bet, Paradife La. 


So trifling, hy Ray, who is indeed of no great authority. r 
It is not fo decorous, in refpeét of God, that he fhould immediately 
do all the meanctt and rrifiinge# things himfelf, without making ufe of 
any inferior or fubordinate minifter. Ray on the Creation. 
Famous, by Milton. 
1 fhall be nam*d among the fusmoufe/? 
OF women, fung at folemn feftivals. 
Inventive, by Afcham. ` 
Thofe have the inventive? 
in all matters. 
Mortal, by Bacon. 
The mortaleh poifons pra€tifed by the Weft Indians, have fome mixture 
of the blood, fat, or flefh uf man. Bacon. 
Natural, by Wotton. 
I will now deliver a few of the propereft and naturalle? confiderations 
5 that belong to this picce, Wotton's ArchiteHures 
Wretched, by Fonfon. - 
The evoretebeder are the contemners of all helps. ;"fuch"as prefuming on 
their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at terms when they un- 


Milton's Agoniftes. 


heads for all purpofes, and roundeft tongues 
Ajchanr's Schoolmafter. 


derftand not things. Ben Fenfon. 
Powerful, by Milton. 
We have fuftain’d ons day in doubtful fight, 
What heav’n’s great King hath poaw’rfulie? to fend g 
Againft us from about his throne. Paradi Left. 


` The 
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The termination in J> msy be accounted in fome forta degree of comparifon, 
by which the fignification is diminithed below the pofitive, as black, blacki/h, or 
tending to blacknefs 5 ‘fal, falti , or having a little rifte of falt: they therefore 
admit no comparifon. This termination is feldom added but to words expreffing 
fenfible qualit:es, nor often to words of above one fy}lable, and is fearcely uted 


A # E 


in the folemn or fublime ftyle. ~ i 


. 


o eres ei 
pr ; 


Pronouns, in the Englifh language, are, J, show, be, with their 
plurals, awe, ye, they ; it, who, which, what, whether, whofoever, 
avhatforver, my, mine, our, ours, thy, thine, your, yours, his, ber, 
bers, their, theirs, this, that, other, another, the fame, fome. 


“a 


The pronouns perfonal are irregularly inflected. 


Singular. Ploral. 
Nom. I We 
Accuf, and other d : > 
oblique cafes. i ie a 
i yS Non. Thou , Ye r 
Oblique. Thee You 


Yeu is commonly ufed in modern writers for ye, particularly in the language of 
ceremony, where the fecond perfon plural is ufed for the fecond perfon fingular, 
Yiu are my friends -5 - . 


- Singulare Plural. 
ad h Tent ay } Appked to mafculines, 
Oblique Hee du i Applied to feminines. , 
Obligue i, AA i Appited.to neuters or things 


For it the practice of ancient writers was to ufe be, and for 
its, Bis. 

The poffeffive pronduns, like ether adjectives, are without 
cafes or change.of termination. 
> The poffefive of the firt perfomismy, mine, our, ours; of the 
fecond, thy, thine, your, yours ; of the third, from ke, his; from fee, 
ber, and ers ; and in the pleral their, theirs, for both fexes. 


Ours, yours, bers, thers, are ufed When the fabtantive preceding is-feparated 
by a ve:b, as Thoe are our books. Thcfe books areoura. Your ebildren excel ours 
in fature, but ours farpafs yours in decrnixg. i 

Ours, yours, bers, tbeirs, notwithftanding their feeming plural termination, 
aze applied equally to fingular and plural fubitantives, as, This. book is ours. Thefe 
bests are ours. 

Mine and thine were formerly ufed before a vowel, as mine amiable lady ; which, 
though now difufed in profe, migh: be ftill properly continued in poetry: they are 
ofed as ouri and yours, and'are referred to a fubftantive preceding, as thy houte ia 
larger than mine, but wy garden is more {pacious than thine. cs 


Their and. theirs are the poffeffives likewife of they, when shey |: 


is the plural of it, and are therefore applied to things. 
Pronouns relative are, whe, which, what, whether, whofoever, 
whatfoever. 


Sing and. Plur. 
Nom. Who 
Gen. Whofe Gen. Of which, or whofe 
Other obligue cafes. Whom Otker oblique cafes. Which. 


Who is now ufed in relation to perfons, and wéich in relation to things; but 
they were anciently confounded. Art leat it was common to fay, the man which, 
though I remember no example of the thing who. 

I bofe is rather the poetical than regular genitive of qhicb :. 

The fruit 
OF that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 

Whether is only ufed in the nominative and accufative cafes ; and has no plural, 
being applied only to one of a number, commonly to one of two, as Whether o 
chefe is left Tknnu not. Whether foall I chofe? tls now almoft obfolete. 


Sing. and Plur. 
Nom. Which `’ 


What, whether relative or interrogative, is without variation. 
Whoever, whatfever, being’compounded of avbe or what, 
and ever, follow the rule of their primitives, 
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Singular. Plural. 
= j This Thefe > A 
That Thole p 
=: all cafes, Other ` Others 
Whether 


The plural ethers is not ufed but when it is referred to a fubftantive preceding, 
as J bawe fent other Lorfes. I bave net fent the fame borfes, but others. 


> ` 


Another, being only az ether, has no plural. 

Here, there, and where, joined with certain particles, have a 
relative and pronominal ule. Hereof, herein, hereby, hereafter, 
herewith, thereof, therein, thereby, thereupon, therewith, wwhereofy 
wherein, whereby, whereupon, wherewith, which fignify, of this,, 
in this, &c. of that, in that, &c. of which, in which, &e. 

Therefore and wherefore, which are properly, there for and 
avhere for, for:that, for which, are now reckoned conjunctions, 
and continued in ufe. The reft feem to be pafling by degrees 
into negleét, though proper, ufeful, and analogous. They are 
referred both to fingular and plural antecedents. : 

There are two more words ufed only in conjunction with pro» 
nouns, cewa and elf. À 

Ozun is added to poffefives, both fingular and plural, as my 
own band, our own boufe. Itis emphatical, and implies a filent 
contrariety or oppofition ; as Z live in my orun houfe, that is, not 
in a hired honfe. This I did with my own hand, that is, without 
help, or not by proxy. . 

Selfis added to poffeflives, as my/elf, yourfelves ; and fometimes 
to perfonal pronouns, as himfelf, itfelf, themfelves. It then, like 
otun, expreffes emphafis and oppoiition, as I did this mpjfelf, 
that is, mot another ; or it. forms a reciprocal pronoun,.as Wz 
hurt ourfelwes by vain rage. y 


Himfilf, itfelf, tbemfelves, are fappofed by Wallis to be put, by corruption, for 
bis felf, it jelf,. thzir filves;. fo that felfis always a fubftantive. This feems 
juftly obferved, for. we fay, He came binflf; Himfilf foall do tbis; where bimfelf 
‘cannot be an aceufative. 6 2 


Of the VERB. 


Englith verbs are aĝive, as I /ove 5. or neuter,. as L'langui/> 
The neuters are formed like the actives. 


"Mof verbs fignifying allin may likewife fignify condition or babit, and become 
neuters, af I lowe, Yamin love; J firike, 1 am now ftriking. 


Verbs have only two tenfes inflected in their terminations, the 
prefent, and the fimple preterite ; the other tenfes are compounded 
of the auxiliary verbs bave, foall, will, let, may, can, and the ins 
finitive of the active or neuter verb. ' À 

The paffive voice is formed by joining the participle preterite 
to the fubftantive verb, as J am loved. : 


To have. Indicative Mood). 


Prefent Tenfe. 
Sing. Ihave; thou haft ; he hath or has.; 
Plur. We have ; ye have; they have. 
Has is a termination corrupted from barb, but now more frequently ufed both. 

in verfe and profe. 

s Simple Preterite.. 
Thad ;- thou hadit; be had ; 
We had; ye had; they had. 

Compound Preterite., - 

Thave had; zkou hatt had ; be has or hath had ;- 
We have had ; ye have had; zey have had. 


Preterpluperfeh. : 
I had had ; thou hadh had; Łe had had ;. 
We had had ; ye had had ; they had had. 
Future. 
I fhall have; thou fhalt have ; be fhall have ;? 
We whali have ; ye hall have ; ¢éey hall have, 


Sing. 
Plur. 


kiir. 
Plur. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Sing. 
Plur, 
Second! 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 3 


Preterpluperfe@. Thad loved, e. 
Future, Ifhall love, Fe. J will love, Se. 


Imperative. 
Sing. Love, or love thou; let bim love ; 
Plur. Let us love; love, or love ye; let them love. 


Second Future. 
Sing. T will have; thou wilt have; be will have; 
Plur, We will have; ye will have; sécy will have. 


By reading thefe future tenfes may be obferved the variations of foal! and 
quill, 


Imperative Mood. 
Sing. Have, or have thou; let bim have; 
Plar. Let us have; have, or have ye; let zhem have. 


Conjunttive Mood. 
. Prefent. 
Sing. I have; thou have; ke have ; » 
Plur, We have; ye have ; they have. 
Preterite fimple as in the Indicative. 


Conjuniive. Prefrt. 
Sing. I love ; thou love ; be love; 
Plur. We love; ye love; they love. 


Preterite fimple, as in the Indicative, 
Preterite compound, J have loved, e. 
Future. I fhall love, &c. 

Second Future. J thall have loved, &c. 


Potential, 
Prefent. I may or can love, ec. 
Preterite. I might, could, or fhould love, e. 


Preterite compound. ' 
4 Double Preterite. J might, could, or fhould have loved, Er. 


Sing. Ihave had; thou have had ; ke have had ; 
Plur. We have had; ye have had ; zbey have had. 
A Infinitive. 

Prefent. To love. Preterite, To have loved. 


Participle prefent. Loving. Participle pafl. Loved. 


Future. 


Sing. I hall have; as in the Indicative. 


Second Future. s i 
Sing. I thall have had ; thew fhalt have had ; e fhall have had ; 
Plur, We fhall have had ; ye hall have had ; zey hall have had. 


Potential. 
The potential form of {peaking is expreffed by may, can, in 
the prefent; and might, could, or /bould, in the preterite, joined 
with the infinitive mood of the verb. 


Prefent. 
Sing. I may have; thou mayit have; be may have; 
Pilur. We may have; ye may have; they may have. 


The paffive is formed by the addition of the participle prete- 
rite to the different tenfes of the verb ro de, which muf there- 
fore be here exhibited. 


Indicative. Prefent. 
Sing. Iam; thou art; be is; 
Plur. Weare, or be; ye are, or be; thay are, or be. 
The plural de is now little in ufe. 


Preterite. 
4 Sing. T wasz thou walt, or wert; be was ; 
Plur. We weres ye were; they were. 
Wert is properly of the conjun@ive mood, and ought not to be ufed in the 
indicative. 


Preterite. 
Sing. I might have; zhou mightfl have; be might have ; 
Plur. We might have ; ye might have; they might have. 


Prefent. 
Sing. I can haves thou canft have ; be can have; 
Plur, We can have; ye can have ; they can have. 


Preterite compound. I have been, Be 
Preterpluperfe@. Ihad been, Se. 
Future. I hall or will be, e. 


Imperative. 
| Sing. Be shou; let Aim be; 
Plur. Let-us be; be ye; let them be. 


Preterite. 
Sing. I could have ; shou couldft have; ke could have ; 
Plur. We could have ; ye could have; shey could have. 


Snot T aes Conjunttive. Prefent. 
In like manner bouid is united to the verb. ee a ee 


There is likewife a double preterite. Plur. We bes ye bes they be. 


Sing. J fhould have had; seu fhouldit have had; be should have : ETEA 


had ; Si 5 x = 
Plur. We fhould have had ; yedhould have had ; rhcy fhould have Phe ce a “4 Oe f 7 ey 
had. ú 4 ? 


Preterite compound, Ihave been, Fc. 
Future. I hall have been, &e. 


Potential. a 
I may or can; would,’ could, or fhould be; could, would, or 
fhould have been, 4S2. 


In like manner we ufe, J might have had; J could have had, 
ia 
Infinitive Mood. 


Prefent. ‘To have. 5 Preterite. To have had, 
Participle prefent. Having. Participle preter. Had. 


Pee Infinitive. 
Verb Aftive.” To bve, Prefent, 'To be. Preterite. To have been, 
Tidicative, Prelim. Participle prefent. Being. Participle preter, Having been. 


Sing. Ilove; rhoulovelt; ke loveth, or loves; 
Plar. We love; ye love; they love. Paffive Voice. Indicative Mood. 


Jam loved, &c. Iwasloved, e. J have been loved, Se. 


Conjuuctive Mood. 
{If Ibe loved, &c, Ifd were loved, &e, If J fhall have been 
loved, Se. , 


Preterite wef 
Sing. I loved; #ou lovedit ; be loved; 
Plur. We loved ; ye loved ; they loved. 


Preterperfe@ compound. I have loved, &e. we 


ENGLISH 


- Potential Mood. 
Imay or can be loved, &%c. T might, could, or fhould be loved, 
&r , I might, could, or fhonld have been loved, &c.. 
Infinitive. 
Prefent. To be loved. Preterite. To have been loved. 
Participle. Loved. | 


There is another form of Englith verbs, in which the infinitive 
mood is joined to the verb do in its various inflections, which are 
therefore to be learned in this place. 


„To De: 


Indicative. Prefent, 
Sing. Ido; thou doft; be doth 5 


Plur. We do; ye do; they do. 
Preterite. 
Sing. I did; thou didft ; be did ; 
Plur, We did; ye did ; they did. 
Preterite, e. Ihave done, Ge. 
Future. I fhall or will do, ec. 


Thad done, &e, 4 


Imperative. 
Sing. Do thou ; let him do; 
Plur. Let us do; do ye; let them do. 


Conjunttive. Prefent. 
Sing. Ido; thou do; he do; 
Pilur. We do; ye do; they do. 


The reft are as in the Indicative. 


Infinitive. To do; to have done. 
Participle prefent. Doing. Participle preter. Done. 


Do is fometimes ufed fuperfuoufly, as Z do Jve, Idid bve; 
fimply for J Jove, or I loved; but this is confidered as a vitious 
mode of fpeech. 

It is fometimes ufed emphatically ; as, 


I do love thee, and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again, Shakefpeare. 


It is frequently joined with a negative ;*as J like ber, but I 
do zot love ber ; I wifhed him fucceft, but did not help him. This, 
by cuftom at leaft, appears more eafy than the other form of 
exprefling the fame fenfe by a negative adverb after the verb, J 
like her, but love her not. 

The Imperative prohibitory is feldom applied in the fecond 
perfon, at leaft in profe, without the word do; as Stop him, but 
do not hurt him; Praife beauty, but do not dote on it. 

Its chief ufe is in interrogative forms of fpeech, in which it is 
ufed through all the perfons; as Do I live? Dof thou frrike 
me? Do they rebel? Did I complain ? Didh thou love ber? Did 
fee die? So likewife in negative interrogations ; Do J zot yet 
grieve? Did fhe not die? 

Do and did are thus ufed only for the prefent and fimple pre- 
terite. à 


There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, which, 
when it is ufed, may not improperly denominate them aeuter 
pafiives, as they are inflected according to the paflive form by the 
help of the verb fubftantive to de. ‘They anfwer nearly to the 
reciprocal verbs in French ; as 

d am rifen, farrexi, Latin; Je me fuis levé, French. 

d was walked out, exieram; Je m’étois promené, 


Tn like manner we commonly exprefs the prefent tenfe; as, I am going, co. 
1am grieving, dzio, She is dying, ila moritur. The tempelt is raging, farit 
Proccliae Jam purfuing an enemy, boffem infeguor. So the other tenfes, as, We 
acera walking, tyxasopaey wrprdivies, I bave been walking, I bad been walking, 
foad or will be walking. 

Vou. I. 
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There is another manner of ufing the aétive participle, which gives it a pafe 
five fignification: as, The grammar is now printing, grammatica jam runa 
chartis imprimiture The brafa is forging, æra excuduntur. This is, in my opi- 
nion, a vitious exprefiton, probably corrupted from a phrafe more pure, but now 
fomewhat obfolete : The book is a printing, The brafs is a forging; a being pro- 
perly at, and printing and forging verbal nouns fignifying action, according to 
the analogy of this language. i 

The indicative and conjunétive moods are by modern writers frequently con- 
founded, or rather the conjunctive is wholly neglected, when fome convenience 
of verfification does not invite its revival. It is ufed among the purer writers of 
former times after if, though, ere, before, till or until, whether, except, untefs, 
whatforver, whomfcever, and words of withing 5 as, Deubtlefs thou art cur fathers 
though Abrabam be ignorant of us, and Ifrael acknowledge us not. 


Of IrrecuLar VERBS. 


The Englifh verbs were divided by Ben Jonfon into four con- 
jugations, without any reafon arifing from the nature of the lan- 
guage, which has properly but one conjugation, fuch as has been 
exemplified ; from which all deviations are to be confidered as 
anomalies, which are indeed in our monofyllable Saxon verbs, 
and the verbs derived from them, very frequent ; but almoft all 
the verbs which have been adopted from other languages, follow 
the regular form. ~ 


Ovr verbs are obferved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the formation of 
the preterite, and its participle. Indeed, in the fcantinefs of our conjugations, 
there is fcarcely any other place for irregularity. i 


The firit irregularity is a flight deviation from the regular 
form, by rapid utterance or poetical contraction : the laft ylla- 
ble ed is often joined with the former by fuppreflionofe ; as low’d 
for lowed ; after c, ch, fo, f, k, x, and after the confonants /; th, 
when more ftrongly pronounced, and fometimes after m, 2, r, if 
preceded by a fhort vowel, ¢ is ufed in pronunciation, but very 
feldom in writing, rather than d ; as plac’t, fuatch’t, fifh't, wakta 
dwelt, fnelt; br plac’d, fuatch’d, fife'd, wak'd, dwel'd, firel’d; 
or placed, fnatched, jifeed, waked, daelled, fmelled. 

Thofe words which terminate in / or//, or p, make their pre- 
terite in ¢, even in folemn language; as crept, felt, dwelts 
fometimes after x, ed is changed into ¢, as wext 5 this is not con- 
ftant. 

A long vowel is often changed intoa fhort one; thus, kepr, 
Slept, wept, crept, furept ; from the verbs, to deep, to feep, to weep, 
to creep, to fweep. A 

Where d or ¢ go before, the additional letter 2 or #, in this 
contraéted form, coalefce into one letter with the radical d or ¢ > 
if ¢ were the radical, they coalefce into ¢; but if Z were the ra= 
dical, then into @ or ¢, as the one or the other letter may be 
more eafily pronounced : as read, led, fpread, fhed, fared, bid, hid, 
chid, fed, bled, bred, fped, frid, flid, rid; from the verbs to read, 
to kad, to fpread, to fhed, to foread, to bid, to hide, to chide, to` 
feed, tobleed, to breed, to fpeed, to frride, to flide, toride. And 
thus, caff, burt, cof, burft, eat, beat, frveet, fit, quit, fmit, writ, 
bit, bit, met, foot; from the verbs to caf, to burt, to cof, to 
burft, to eat, to beat, to fweat, to fit, to quit, to /mite, to write, 
to Gite, to Bit, to meet, to foot. And in like manner, lent, Jents 
rent, girt ; from the verbs to /end, to fend, to rend, to gird. 

The participle preterite or paflive is often formed in ez, in- 
ftead of ed; as been, taken, given, flain, known; from the verbs 
to be, to rake, to give, to flay, to know, 

Many words have two or more participles, as not only written, 
bitten, eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, footten, chofen, broken ; but 
likewile curt, bit, eat, beat, hid, chid, foot, chofe, broke, are pro- 
mifcuoufly ufed in the participle, from the verbs to write, to 
bite, to eat, to beat, to hide, to chide, to shoot, to choofe, to break, 
and many fuch like. 

In the fame manner pwz, fhews, hewn, mown, loaden, laden, 
as well as /ow'd, foew'd, hew'd, mow’'d, loaded, laded, from the 
verbs to fow, to few, to hew, to mow, to load, or lade. 

Concerning thefe double participles it is difficult to give any 
rule; but he fhall feldom err who remembers, that when a verb 
has a participle diftin& from its preterite, as write, wrote, avrit- 
ten, that ri participle is more proper and elegant, as fr ga 
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book is written, is better than The book is wrote, rote however 
may be ued in poetry; at leat if we allow any authority to 
poets, who, in the exultation of genius, think themfvlves perhaps 
entitled to trample on grammarians. 


There are other anomaltes in the preterite. ' 

1. Win, fpin, begin, fwim, frike, flick, fing, fling, fling, ring, 
auring, Jbriug, faving, drink, fink, Jorink, fink, come, run, fud, 
bind, grind, vind, both in the preterite, imperfeé, and partici- 
ple palive, give wor, /pun, begun, Jwum, firuck, Jiuck, Jung, 
JIER» feng ring, avrung, fprung, fwung, drunk, Junk, forunk, fiunk, 
come, run, foukd, bound, ground, avound, And moft of them are 
alfo formed in‘ the preterite by a, as began, rang, fang, /prang, 
drank, came, rax, and fome others; but moft of thefe are now 
obfolete. Some in the participle paflive likewife take er, as 
Jiricken, firucken, drunken, bounden. i 

2. Fight, teach, reach, feck, befeech, catch, buy, bring, think, 
nvork, make fought, taught, raughr, fought, befought, caught, 
bought, brought, thought, wrought. A , 

But a great many of thefe retain likewife the regular form, 
as reached, reached, befeecked, catebed, worked. 


3. Take, jhake, forfake, wake, awake, fland, break, Jpeak, 
bear, fhear , frvear, tear, wear, weave, cleave, frive, thrive, drive, 
Seine, rife, arife, fmite, aurite, bide, abide, ride, choofe, chufe, 

, tread, get, beget, forget, fethe, make in both preterite and partici- 
ple rook r fhook, forfook, woke, awoke, flood, broke, fpoke, bore, jhore, 
Jrwore, tore, wore, wove, clove, flrove, throve, drove, foone, rofe, 
arofe, fimote, wrote, bode, abode, rode, chofe, trode, got, begot, for- 
got, fod. But we fay likewife, thrive, rife, fmit, writ, abid, 
rid. in the preterite fome are likewife formed by a, as brake, 


Spake, bare, foare, fware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat, 


and perhaps fome others, bet more rarely. In the participle 
paflive many of them are formed by en, as taken, fhakeny for- 
faken, broken, fpoken, born, jhorn, fworn, torn, worn, woven, 
cloven, thriven, driven, rifen, finitten, ridden, chofen, trodden, got- 
zen, begotten, forgotten, fodden. And many do likewife retain 
the analogy in both, as waked, awaked, foeared, weaved, leaved, 
abided, feethed, 


4. Give, bid, ft, make in the preterite gave, bade, fate; in 
the participle paflive, given, bidden, fitten; but in both bid. 

5. Draw, know, grow, throw, blow, crow like a cock, fy, 
flay, fee, ly, make their preterite drew, knew, grew, threw, 
blew, crew, few, flews, faw, lay; their participles paffive by x, 
drawn, known, grown, thrown, blown, flown, fain, feen, lien, 
lain, 
wend, the participle is gone. 


Of DeRivaTion, 


That the Fnglifh language may be more eafily underftood, it is neceffary to 
enquire how its derivative words are deduced from their primitives, and how the 
primitives are borrowed from other languages. In this enquiry I fhall fome- 
times copy Dr. Wallis, and femetimes endeavour to fupply his defeéts, and rec- 


tify his errours, 
Nouns are derived from verbs. 
The thing implied in the verb, as done or produced, is com- 
monly either the prefent of the verb; as to love, kwe; to fright, 
a fright; to fight, a fight; or the preterite of the verb, as, to 
ftrike, I ftrick or ftrook, a roke. k 
The aétion is the fame with the participle prefent, as /oving, 
Srighting, fighting, firiking. 
‘The agent, or perfon acting, is denoted by the fyllable er 
added to the verb, as lower, frighter, firiker. 
Subftantives, adjectives, and fometimes other parts of fpeech, 
are changed into verbs: in which cafe the vowel is often 
lengthened, or the confonant foftened; as a houfe, to boufe ; 
brafs, ro braze; glals, so glaze; grafs, to graze ; price, to prize; 
breath, to breathe; a fh, to Afb; oil, to oil; further, to Jer- 
“ther ; forward, to forward; hinder, to binder. 
Sometimes the termination ex is added, efpecially to ad- 


jettives ; as hafte, to baflen; length, so lengthen; Strength, ro 
/ 3 e 


fruitful 5 


faplef. 


Yet from fee is made fed; from go, went, from the old, 


| thief, sbiewifo; a wolf, eolvifh; a child, childifp. 


firengthen; Short, to fborten; fat, ro faen; white, ro whiten g 


black, to blacken; hard, to harden ; foft, to Joften, 

From fubftantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding 
the termination y; as a loufe, /oufy; wealth, wealthy; health, 
healthy ; might, mighty; worth, worthy; wit, witty; luft, lufly ; 
water, watery; earth, earthy; wood, a wood, svocdy ; air, airy; 
a heart, hearty; a hand, bandy. 

From fubftantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding 
the ‘termination’ fal, denoting abundance ; as joy, joyful; fruit, 

youth, youthful; care, arty ufe, uf/eful; delight, 
delightful ; plenty, plentiful; help, helpful. 

Sometimes, in almoft the fame fenice, but with fome kind of 
diminution thereof, the termination me is added, denoting 


Jometbing, or in fome degree; as delight, delight/ome; game, games 
Jome; irk, irkfome; burden, burdenfomes trouble, troublesome 3 


light, Might/eme ; hand, bandjome; alone, /onefome ; toil, toilfome. 
On the contrary, the termination /e/s added to fubftantives, 

makes adjectives fignifying-want; as aorthlefi, avitlefi, heart- 

les, joylefs, carclefs, helpifis ‘Thus comfort, cemforrle/t; fap, 


Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the par- 
ticle ux prefixed to many adjectives, or in before words derived 
from the Latin; as pleafant, unpleafant; wife, unawvife; »profit. 
able, unprofitable; patient, impatient. Thus unworthy, unkealthy, 
unfruitful, 3 unufeful, and many more. 


The original Englifh privative is xn; but as we often borrow from the Latins 
or its defcendants, words already: fignifying privation, as ineffiicacicus, impious, 
indiferect, the infeparable particles u» and in have fallen into confufion, frora 
which it is not eafy to difentangle them. 

Un is prefixed to all words orginally Englith; as xatrue, wrtruth, untaughty 
unkandfome. 

Un is prefixed to all participles made privative adjectives, as unfeeling, unaffift~ 
ing, unaided, undclighted, unendeared, 

Un ought never to be prefixed to a participle prefent, to mark a furbearance of 
ation, as unfigbing ; but a privation of habit, as wnpitying. 

Un is prefixed to moft fubftantives which have an Englith termination, as uze 


fertileneft, unperfetinef:, which, if they have borrowed terminations, take in or inty 


as infertility, inperfettion ; uncivil, inctvility ; una€five, incAivity. 

In borrowing adjectives, if we receive them already compounded, ir is ufual 
tofretain the partiche prefixed, as indecent, inelegant, improper; but if we borrow 
the adje€tive, and add the privative particle, we commonly prefix un, as unpelite, 
ungallant. 


The prepofitive particles dis and més, derived from the des 
and mes of the French, fignify almoft the fame as un; yet dis 
rather imports contrariety than privation, fince it anfwers to 
the Latin prepofition de. Mis infinuates fome error, and for 
the mot part may be rendered by the Latin words male or per- 
peram, To like, to diflike; honour, difbonour ; to honour, to 
grace, to difbonour, to difgrace; to deign, to difdeizgn; chance, 
hap, mifchance, mifbap; to take, to miffuke; deed, mifdecd; 
to a to mifnfe; to employ, to mifemploy; to apply, to mif- 
apply. 


Words derived from Latin written with de or dis retain the 


fame fignification; as diftinguifh, diftinguo; derrag, detraho ; 


defame, defamo; detain, detineo. 

The termination /y added to fubftantives, and fometimes to 
adjeftives, forms adjectives that import fome kind of fimilitude 
or agreement, being formed by contraction of /ick or like. 

A giant, giantly, giantlike; earth, earthly ; heaven, heavenly; 
world, «vorldly ; God, godly; good, goodly., 

The fame termination /y added to adjectives, forms adverbs. 
of like fignifieation ; as beautiful» beautifully; fweet, fweetly 5 
that is, iv a beautiful manner ; with fome degree of favectne/s. 

The termination i% added to adjectives, imports diminution 3 
and added to fubftantives, imports fimilitude or tendency to 2 
character; as green, greenifh; white, bei i 3; foft, fib; 2 


We have forms of diminutives in fubftantives, thongh not 
frequent; as a hill, a hillock; a cock, a cockrel; a pike, 2 
pickrel; this is a French termination: a goofe, a gofling; this 
isa German termination: a lamb, a lambkin ; a chick, a chickens 
aman, a manikin; a pipe, a pipkiny and thus Halkin, whence the 
patronimick, Hawkins; Wilkin, Thomkin, and others. y 
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Yet Mill there is another form of diminution among the Englith, by leffening 
the found itfelf, efpecially of vowels ; as there is a form of augmenting them 
by enlarging, or even lengthening it; and that fometimes not fo much by 
Change of the letters, asof their pronunciation ; as fips fps Seps Sips Sippet, 
where, befides the extenuation of tbe vowel, therc is added the French termina- 
tion et; tep, tips fpit, Jpout; babe, baby; booby, Eñmaig; great pronounced long, 
efpecially if with a dtrooger found, grea-t3 little pronounced long, lee-tle 5 ting, 
tang, tong imports’ a fucceflion of tmaller and then greater founds; and fo in 
Jingles jangle, tingle, tangle, apd many other made words. ' 

Much bowever of this is arbitrary and fanciful, deperding wholly on oral ut- 
terance, and therefore fearcely worthy the notice of Wallis. 


Of concrete adjectives are made abftract fubftantives, by add- 
ing the termination xs, and a few in hood or bead, notin 


charafter or qualities; as white, avbitenc/s; hard, bardneft; fiub 


great, greatne/s; fkilful, filfulnefs, unfeilfulne/i ; godbead, man- 


bosd, maidenhead, widowhood, knighthood, priefthood, likelihood, | fi 
5 £ . & ie - Š frail, fill, fali, fallage, fiall, flage, fiill adj. and 
freed, float, fiallion, fiff, flark-dead, to flarve with hunger or cold 
fern, fanch, to fianch blood, to fiare, ficep, fleeple, flair, fandard, a Stated mea- 


Salfehood. D 

There areother abftracts, partly derived from adjectives, and 
partly from verbs, which are formed by the addition of the ter- 
mination th, a fmall change being fometimes made; as long, 
length; ftrong, frengi; broad, breadth; wide, avidth; deep, 
depth; true, truth; warm, warmth; dear, dearth; flow, floavth; 
merry; mirth ; heal, bealth; well, weal, avealth; dry, droughth ; 
young, youth ; and fo moon, month. \ 

Like thefe are fome words derived from verbs; die, death ; 
till, sith; grow, growth; mow, later moar, after mow'th ; 
commonly fpoken and written later math, after math; fteal, 
frealth; bear, birth; rue, ruth; and probably earth from to 
ear or plow; Aly, flight; weigh, weighs; fray, fright; to draw, 
draught. ; ' 


Thef should rather be written fligbrb, frighth, only that coftom will not 
fuffer $ to be twice repeated. 

The fame form -retain faith, fpigh?, wreathe, wraib, broth, froth, breath, 
Jeth, worth, light, wight, and the like, whofe primitives are either entirely 
obfolete, or feldom occur. Perhaps they are derived from fey or foy, fpry, wry, 
surcak, brew, mow, fry, bray, fay, work, 


Some ending in- /ip imply an office, employment, or con- 
dition ; as ding/bip, wardfhip, guardianfhip, partherfoip, feward- 
Pip, headfhip, lordfhip. 

Thus qorfhip, that is, aworth/hip ; whence qworfipful, and to worpoip. 

Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, do efpecially denote 
dominion, at leaft flate or condition; as kingdom, dukedom, 
earldom, princedom, popedom, chriftendom, freedom, wifdom, whore- 
dom, bifboprick, batlywick. 

Ment and age are plainly French terminations, and are of 
the fame import with us as among them, fearcely ever occur- 


ring, except in words derived from the French, as command- 


ment, wfage. 


There are in Englifh often long trains of words allied by their meaning and 
derivation as to deat, a bat, batcon, a battle, a beetle, a battle-door, to batter, 
batter, a kind of glutinous compofition for food, imade by beating different bo- 
dies into one mals, All thefe are of fimilar fignification, and perhaps derived 
from the Latin batuo. Thus take, touch, tickle, tack, tackles all imply a local 
conjunttion, from the Latin rasgo, tetigi, tacium. 

From ice are formed suain, twice, Egea twelve, tzvins, twine, twifl, twirl, 
ewig, twitch, twinge, between, berwixt, rwilight, twibile 


The following remarks, extracted from Wallis, are ingenious, but of more 
fubtiery than folidity, and fuch as perhaps might in every language be enlarged 
without end. 


Sn ufually imply the nye, and what relates to it. From the Latin nafus 
ace derived the French aez and the Englith asf; and neffé, a promontory, as 
projecting like a note. Butas if from the confonants ns taken from nafus, 
and tranipofed, that they may the better correfpond, fn dennto mafus; and 
thence are derived many words that relate to the nofe, as facut freeze, fnore, 
fort, freer, fnicker, fnot, fnevil, faite, fauff, fouffle, fuaffie, fnarle, fnudge. 

There is another fn, which may perhaps be derived from the Latin finus, as 
frate, facak, frail, frare; fo Vikewile faap and fnatch, frib, fnub. 

Bi imply a blaf; as blot, blaft, to blaft, to blight, and, metaphorically, ro 
Elat one’s reputation; biar, bleak, a bleak place, to look bleak or weather- 
Feiten, bleak, Elay, bleach, blufter, blurt, blifter, blab, bladder, bleb, blifter, blab- 
ber-lip's, Glubber-cheek't, blored, blete-berrings, blaft, blaze, to bhw, that is, bhef- 
fim, blo, and perhaps blood and blufh. 

Inthe niive words of our conguc ts to be found a great agreement between 


e 


Spring, fprig, fprout, fprinkle, fplit, fplinter, | 
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the letters and the things fignified; and therefore the founds of Setters fmaller, 
tharper, louder, clofery fofter, ftronger, clearer, more obfcure, and more ftridu» 
lous, do very often intimate the like effeéts in the things Gignified. : á 
Thus words that begin with fr intimate the force and effcét'of the thing 
fignified, as jf probably derived from cedryrat, or frenuus; as flrong, Prergth,. 


firew, firike, freake, firoke, firipe, firive, firife, firuggle, frout, firt, firetchy 
frait, frit, freight, that E pe 2a diftrain, Jefi, diftrefs, frre frrap, freatm, 


fireamer, firand, firip, Pray, Pruggley firange, fride, firaddle, 
,_ St in like manner imply ftrength, but in a lefs degree, fo much-only as is 


fufficient to preferve what has been already communicated, rather than acquire 
any new degrce 3 aș if it were derived from the Latin flo,’ for example, fand, Pays 
that is, to remain, or to prop; flaf, flay, that 1s, to oppofe; flop, ro fluff, 


Sifle, to flay, that is, to flop; a flay, that is, an obftacle; fich, fut, flutter, 
flammer, flagger, fickle, flick; 


lake, a: barp pale, and any thing depofited 
at play; flock, flem, fling, to fling, flink, fliteb, flud, fanchion, fiub, fubble, ta 
wb up, ha whence fumble, flalk, to falk, fiep, to famp with the fcet, whence 
to flamp, that is, to make an impreflion and a tamp; yes, to flow, to beflows 
leward or floward, flead, fieady, fleadfaft, flable, a fiable, a Pail, to flall, fool, 
ill adv. fale, flout, flurdy, 
one, ficel, 


(a 


and fixed 

Térimply a more violent degree of motion, as throw, thruft, throng, throbs 
throughy threat, sbreaten, thrall, throws. 

Mr imply fome fort of obliquity or diftortion, as wry, to wreathe, wre, 
surefile, wring, wrong, wrinch, wrench, wrangles wrinkle, wrath, wreaks wracky 
wretch, wrift, wraps - 

Sw impiy a filent agitation, or a fofter king,of lateral motion; as frvayy 


fure, ately. In all thefe, and perhaps fume others, fi denote fomethiry firna 


frag, to fway,s fwagger, frverve, frveat, frveep, frvill, fwim, faxing, frvifty fiveety 
Jwiieb, fwinge. 


Nor is there much difference of fm in fmooth, finug, fmile, fmirk, frite, which 
fignifies the fame as to frrike, but is a fotcer word 3 fjmal!, fmell, fmack, Jmotber, 


fmart, a fmart blow properly fignifies fach a kind of ftroke as with an originally 


filent motion, implied in fm, proceeds to’ aquick vivlence, denoted by ar fad 
denly ended, as is thewn by te 
Ci denote a kiad of adhefion or tenacity, as in cleave, clay, cling, climb, 
clamber, clammy, elafp, to clafp, to clip, to clinch, cloak, clog, clofes to ie a cledy 
a clot, as a clot of blood, chuted cream, aclutier, a clufler. 
Sp imply a kind of diffipation or expanfion, efpecially a quick one, particy= 
lariy if there be an r, as if it were from fpargo, or feparo : for example, fpread, 
pih, Spits putter, fpatter. 


Si denote a kind of filent fall, or a lefs obferyable motion; as in fime, flidey” 


Pr; Slipper, fly, flight, flit, flow, flack, flight, fling, flap. 


nd fo likewile a/b, in crafb, rafb, gafo, flafh, clafh, lafb, fla, plaf, trae, 
indicate fomething “ding ga E ipi BA ee A mp 
gefh fifo blufo, brufb, bufh, pufb, \mplies fomething as a€ting more obtufcly 
and duly, Yet in buth there is indicated a fwift and fudden motion, not in- 
ftantancous, but gradual, by the continued found fp. 

Thus in fling, fling, ding, faving, eling, fing, wring, fling, the tingling of 
the termination zg, and the tharpnefs of the vowel i, imply the continuation of 
a very Nender motion nr tremor, at length indeed yanithing, bot not fuddenly 
interrupted. But in sink, wink, fink, clink, chink, think, that end in a mute 
confonant, there is alfo indicated a fudden ending. 

If there be an /, as in jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, fprinkle, tavinkle, there is 
implied a frequency, or iteration of (mall aéts. And the (ame frequency of aéts, 
bn lefs fubtile by reafon of the clearer vowel a, is indicated in jangle, tangles 


fpangle, parei avrangle, brangle, dangle; as alfo in mumble, grumble, jumble, 


tumble, fumble, rumble, crumble, fumble. But at the fame time the clofe v im- 
plies fomething obfcure or obtunded; and a congeries of confonants mé/, denotes 
a confufed kind of rolling or tumbling, as in ramble, fean:ble, feramble, wambley 
amble; but in thefe there is fomething acute. 

In nimble, the acutenefs of the vowel denotes celerity. In fparkle, fp denotes 
diffipation, ar an acute crackling, ka fudden interruption, /a frequent iteration ; 
and in like manner in fprinkle, unlefs in may imply the fubtility of the diffi- 
pated guttules. Thick and rhin differ, in that the former ends with an obtufe 
foont and the latter with an acute. j ; f P 

In like manner in Mechs fgueal fi ucal, fquall, braul, wreul, yaul, fpaul, fereeky 
fhriek, foritl, foarp, eet avrink Pea tess clafh, guafb, plafh, eru ihn 
biffts filer whift, ffi, jarr, burl, curl, ukiri, bux, bufile, fpindle, dwindle, twine, 
twift, and in magy mores we may obferve the agreement of fuch fort of founds 
with the things fignified : and this fo frequently happens, that fcarce dny language 
which 1 know can be compared with ours. So that one monofyllable word, of 
which kind are almoft all ours, emphatically exprefics what in other languages 
can fearce be explained but by compounds, or decumpounds, or fometimes a 
tedious circumlocution. 


We have many words borrowed from the Latin; but the 
greateft part of them were communicated by the intervention 
of the French; as grace, face, elegant, elegance, refemble. 

Some verbs, which feem borrowed from the Latin, are forma 
ed froin the prefent tenfe, and fome from the fupines. 

From the prefent are formed jpend, expend, expendo; conducts 
conduco ; de/pife, defpicio; approve, approbo; conccive, con- 


cipio, 
h2 From: 
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From the fupines, /upplicate, fupplico ; taal: demonftro ; 
di/pofe, difpono ; expatiate, expatior ; /uppre/s, {upprimo ; exempt, 
eximo, 


Nothing is more apparent, than that Wallis goes too far in queft of originals. 
Many of thefe which fcem fele€ted as immediate defcendants from the Latin, 
are apparently French, as concciwey approve, expofe, exempt. 


Some words purely French, not derived from the Latin, we 
have transferred into our language; as garden, garter, buckler, to 
advance, to cry, to plead, from the French, jardin, jartier, bouclier, 
avancer, crier, plaider ; though indeed, even of thefe, part is of 
Latin original. 


As to many words which we have in common with the Germans, it is dovbt- 
ful whether the old Teutons borrowed them from the Latins, or the Latins 
from the Teutons, or both had them from fome common original ; as wine, 
vinum; wind, ventus; «vent, veni; way, via; wall, vallum; walleqw, volvo; 
avool, veilua; will, volo; qworm, vermis} worth, virtus; wafp, vefpa; day, 
dies; draw, traho; tame, domo, Sapdas yoke, jugum, Zilyo¢3 over, uppers 
fuper, ixt;; am, fum, ngu į break, frango; fly, volo; b/cw, flo. I make no 
duubt but the ‘Teutonick is more ancient than the Latin; and it is no lefs 
certain, that the Latin, which borrowed a great number of words, not only 
from the Greck, efpecially the Bolick, but from other neighbouring languages, 
as the @fcan and others, which have long become obfolete, received not a few 
from the Teutonick. It is certain, that the Englith, German, and other Teu- 
tonick languages, retained fome derived from the Greek, which the Latin has 
not; as ax, achs, mit, ford, pfurd, daugbeer, tochter, mickle, mingle, moony 
fear, grave, graff, to grave, to ferape, whale, from alm, pera, aropducey Suyarie, 
pyaro, pip 7m, pim, Erehe, yeaoa, Caoçe Since they received thefe immediate- 
ly from the Greeks, without the intervention of the Latin language, why may 
not other words be derived immediately from the fame fountain, though they be 
likewife found among the Latins ? 


Our anceftors were ftudious to form borrowed words, however 
long, into monofyllables ; and not only cut off the formative 
terminations, but cropped the firit fyllable, efpecially in words 
beginning with a vowel; and rejected not only vowels in the 
middle, but likewife confonants of a weaker found, retaining the 
flronger, which feem the bones of words, or changing them for 
others of the fame organ, in order that the found might become 
the fofter ; but efpecially tranfpofing their order, that they might 
the more readily be pronounced without the intermediate vowels. 
For example, in expendo, /pend; exemplum, j/ample; excipio, 
Jfiape; extraneus, ffrange; extractum, /fretch’d; excrucio, to 
Serew 3 exfcorio, to ftour ; excorio, to fcourge ; excortico, to feratch ; 
and others beginning with ex: as alfo, emendo, to mend; epif- 
copus, bifbop ; in Danith, bip; epiftola, epiftle; hofpitale, pit- 
tle; Hifpania, Spain ; hiftoria, fory. 


* Many of thefe etymologies are doubtful, and fome evidently miftaken, 


The following are fomewhat harder, Alexarder, Sander; Elifabetha, Betty; 
apis, dee; aper, bar; p pafling into b, as in bihsp ; and by cuttiag off 2 from 
the beginning, which is reftored in the middle: but for the old bar or bare, 
we now fay boar 5 as for lang, Jong; for bain, bane for flane, fione; aprugna, 
brawn, p being changed into b, and a tranfpofed, as in aper, and g changed 
into w, as in pignus, pawn; lege, law; arorhg, f cutting off the begin- 
ning, and changing p into f, as in pellis, a fill; pullus, a foal; pater, father; 
pavur, fear į polio, file; plco, implco, fill, full; pifcis, fib; and tranfpofing o 
Jnto the middle, which was taken from the beginning ; apex, a piece; peak, 
pike 5 xophorus, freeze; muftum, flum; defenfio, fence; difpenfator, fpencer ; 
afculto, efcouter, Fr. frout} exfcalpo, ferape, reftoring / inftcad of r, and hence 
Srrap, ferable, fcraqul; exculpa, iw, exterritus, fart; extonitas, attonitus, 
fimmd; ttomachus, maw; offendo, fined; obftipo, flop; audere, dare; cavere, 
suare; whence a-avare, be-tware, wary; warn, warning, for the Latin v con- 
fonant formerly founded like our w, and the modern found of the w confonant 
was formerly that of the letter f; that is, the Eolick digamma, which had the 
found of }, and the modern found of the letter f was that of the Greek » or pb ; 
nicus, ulcere, ulcer, fire, and hence forry, forrow, forrocufuls; ingenium, engine, 
gin; fcalenus, /eaning, unlefs you would rather derive it from xvw, whence in- 
clino; infundibulum, funnel; gagates, jeres projectum, to jett forth a jetty; 
cucullos, a cwl. 

* There are fyncopes fomewhat harder; from tempore, time; from nomine, 
name; domina, dame; as the French bomme, femme, nom, from homine, femina, 
nomine, - Thua pagina, page 3 worngwy, pot; xumedray cup; cantharus, can; 
tentorium; (ent; precor, fray; præda, prey; {pecio, (peculor, fpy; plico, ply ; 
implico, imply ; replico, reply 5 complico, comply; fedes epifcopalis, fee. 

“A vowel is alfo cut off in the middie, that the number of the fyllables 
may be-lefiened; as amita, dunt; fpiritus, fpright; debitum, debe; dubito, 
doubt} comes, comitis, cownt; clericus, clerk; quietus, guit, quite; zcquieto, 
to acgajt ; feparo, to fpare; Rabilis, fable; itabulum, fable; pallatiym, fe- 


lace, place; sabuia, rails rawl, qwraul, brawl, rable, brable; gquefitie, 
Mele 

i y alfo a confonant, or at leaft one of a fofter fonnd, or even a whole fyl- 
lable; rotundus, round; fragilis, freil; fecurus, fure; regula, rule; tegula, 
tile; fubtilis, Jubile; nomen, noun; decanus, dean ; comptto, count; fubita- 
neus, fuddain, foon , fuperare, to foar; periculum; peril; mirabile, marvel ; as 
magnus, main; dignor, deign; tingo, fain; tinétum, taint; pingo, paint ; præ- 
dari, reach. = 


The contractions may feem harder, where many of them meet, as xupiaxic, - 


kyrk, eburth 5 prethyter, pris; facriflanus, fexton; frango, fregi, break, breach $ 
agus, diya, beech ; f changed into b, and g into eb, which are letters near 
a-kin; frigefco, freeze; frigefco, freh, fe into fh, as above in bifhop, fifh, fo in 
feapha, Aiff, ftip, and refrigefco, refrefh ; but virefco, freh; phlebotomus, feam ; 
bovina, beef; vitulina, weal} fcutiter, fguire 5 pænitentia, penance; fanétua- 
rium, fanéfuary, fentry ; quelitio, chafe; perquifitio, purebafe; anguilla, eels 
infula, ifle, ile, ilard, He infuletta, ifer, idee; eygb:; and more contradtedly 
ey, whence Owjney, Ruley, Ely; examinare, to fcar, namely, by rejecting from 
the beginning and end e and o, according to the ufual manner, the remainder 
xamin, which the Saxons, who did not ufe x, write efamer, or fcamen, is con- 
tracted into fean 3 as from dominus, din; nomine, noun; abomino, ban; and 
indeed apum examen they torned into feiame; for which we fay fiwarme, by 
‘inferting r to denote the murmuring ; thefaurus, fore; fedile, ffol; utidsy 
wet; fudo, fweat; gaudium, gay; jocus, jay; fuccus, juices catena, ebain 5 
caliga, calga; chaufe, chauffe, Fr. bof; extinguo, fanch, fauench, quench, 
firt; ran ee si ere eo recito, read; adjuvo, aid; aiat, ævum, ay, 
age, ever; foccus, lock; excerpo, ferape, ferabble, ferawl; extravagus, fray, 
fraggle; collectum, clot, clutch; colligo, coil; recolligo, recoil; fevero, favear ; 


ftridulus, frill; procurator, proxy; pulfo, to puf»; calamus, a guill; impetere, - 


to impeach ; augeo, auxi, wax; and vanefco, vanui, wane; fyllabare, to {pell ; 
puteus, pit; granum, corns comprimo, cramp, crump, crumple, crinkle. 

Some may feem harfher, yet may not be rejeéted, for it at leaft appears, 
that fome of them are derived from proper names, and there are others whofe 
etymology is acknowledged by every body; as Alexander, Elick, Scander, San- 
der, Sanny, Sandy; Elizabetha, Esizaberb, Elifabetb, Betty, Befi; Margareta, 
Margaret, pe ee Meg, Peg; Maria, Mary, Mal, Pal, Malkin, Mawkin, 
Mawhker; Matthæus, Afectba, Matthew; Martha, Matt, Pat; Gulielmus, 
Wilbvetiwts, Girolamo, Guillaume, William, Will, Bill, Wilkin, Wicker, Wicks, 
Weeks. . 

Thus cartophyllus, flos; gerofilo, Ital, giriflée, gilofer, Fr. gillifoqwer, which 
the vulgar call ju/yflower, as if derived from the month Fuly; petrofelinum, 
parfley; portulaca, purflain;-cydonium, guince; cydoniatum, guiddeny ; perfi- 
cum, peach; eruca, erxke, which they corrupt to ear-qwig, 28 if it took its 
name trom the ear; annulus geminus, a gimmal, or atal a and thus the 
word gimbal and jumbal is transferred to other things bus interwoven ; quelques 
chofes, kickfbarws. Since the origin of thefe, and many others, however forced, 
is evident, it ought to appear no wonder to any one if the ancienta have thus 
disfigured many, efpecially as they fo much affe&ted monofyllables; and, to 
make them found the fofter, took this liberty of maiming, taking away, chang- 
iog, tranfpofing, and foftening them. 3 

But while we derive thefe from the Latin, I do not mean to fay, that many 
of them did not immediately ‘come to us from the Saxon, Danifh, Dutch, and: 
Teutonick languages, and other dialeéts, and fome taken more lately from the 
French, or Italians, or Spaniards. 

The fame word, according to its different fignifications, often has a different 
origin ; as to bear a burden, from feroz but to bear, whence birth, born, bairn, 
comes from pario, and a bear, at leaft if it be of Latin original, from feras 
Thus perch, a fith, from perca; but pereb, a mesfure, from pertica, and like- 
wife to perch. To foell is from fyllaba; but fpcll, an inchantment, by which 
it is believed that the boundaries are fo fixed in lands, that none can pafs them 
againft the mafter’a will, from expello; and fpell, a meflenger, from epiflola 3 
whence gopel, good-fpell, or ged-fpell. Thus freefe, or freeze, from frigefce; 
but freeze, an architectonic word, from zopborux; but Sfo for cloth, from 
ne a, or perhaps from frigefco, as being more fit than any other for keeping out 
the cold. 

There are many words among us, even monofyllables, compounded of two or 
more words, at leaft ferving inftead of compounds, and comprifing the fignifi- 
cation of more words than one; as from ferip and roll, comes ferell; from proud 
and dance, prance; from jf of the verb flay, or fland and cut, is made fioue ; 
from flout and bardy, flurdy; from fp of {pit or fpew, and ont, comes fpour; 
from the fame fp, with the termination in, is fpin3 and adding ows, [pin out 3 
andfrom the fame fp, with it, is fpit, which only differs from fpout in that it 
is fmaller, and with lels noife and force; but fpurter is, becaufe of the obfcure 
u, fomething between fpit and pont ; and by reafon of adding r, it intimates 
a frequent iteration and noife, but obfeurely confufed : whereas /patrer, on ac- 
count of the fharper and clearer vowel a, intimates a more diftinét noife, in 
which it chiefly differs from fputtere From the fame fp, and the termination 
ark, comes fpark, fignifying a fingle emiffion of fire with a noife ; namely, fp 
the emiffion, ar the more acute noife, and $ the mute confonant, intimates its 


being {uddenly terminated; but adding /, is made the frequentative fpark/e. ` 


The fame fp, by adding r, that is fpr, implies a more lively impetas of diffufing 
or expanding itfelf; to which adding the termination ing, it becomes fpring ; 
its vigour for imports, its fharpnefs the termination ing; and laftly in acute and 
tremulous, ending in the mute confonant g, denotes the fudden ending of any 
motion, that it is meant in its primary fignificatioo, of a fingle, not a corn- 
plicated exilition. Hence we call fpring whatever has an elaftick force; as 
alfo a fountain of water, and thence the origin of any thing; aad to fring, 
to germinate j and fpring, ons of the four feafons, From the fame fpr and 
‘ E- tut, 
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sxt, is formed fprowt, and with the termination ig, fprig; of which the follow- 
ing, for the moft part, is the difference: fprout, of a groffer found, imports 
a fatter or groffer bud; /prig, of a flenderer found, denotes a (maller fhoot. 
In like manner, from fir of the verb frive, and out, comes firout and firut. 
From the fame fir, and the termination wggle, is made firuggle; and this g 
imports, but without any great noife, by reafon of the obfcure found of the 
vowel y. In like manner from threw and rol is made troll; and almoft in 
the fame fenfe is trundle, fom throw or thruft, and rundie. Thus graff or 
grough is compounded of grave and rough; and trudge from tread or trot, and 
drudge. i 


In thefe obfervations it is eafy to difcover great fagacity and 
great extravagance, an ability to do much defeated by the de- 
fire of doing more than enough. It may be remarked, 

t. That Wallis’s derivations are‘often fo made, that by the 
fame licence any language may be deduced from any other. 

2. That he makes no diftin&tion between words immediately 
derived by us from the Latin, and thofe which, being copied from 
other languages, can therefore afford no example of the genius 
of the Englifh language, or its laws of derivation. 

. That he derives from the Latin, often with great harfhnefs 
and violence, words apparently ‘Teutonick ; and therefore, ac- 
cording to his own declaration, probably older than the tongne 
to which he refers them. 

4. That fome of his derivations are apparently erroneous. 


Single Teall eae Xs 


The eftablifhed practice of grammarians requires that I fhould here treat of 
the Syntax; but our language has fo little inflection, or variety of termina- 
tions, that its conftruction neither requires nor admits many rules. Wallis 
therefore has totally neglected it; aod Jonfon, whofe defire of following the 
writers upon the learned languages made him think a fyotax indifpenfably ne- 
ceffary, has pablifhed fuch petty obfervations as were better omitted. 


The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the nomina- 
tive in number and perfon ; as Thou fief from good; He runs to 
death. 

Our adjeétives and pronouns are invariable. 

Of two fubftantives the noun poffeffive is the genitive; as 
ee glory, The fun’s heat. 

erbs tranfitive require an oblique cafe ; as He loves me; 
You fear him. 

All prepofitions require an oblique cafe: He gave this to me ; 

He took this from me ; He fays this of me; He came with mes 


+ 
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It is common for thofe that deliver the grammar of modern languages, to 
omit their Profody. So that of the Italians is neglected by Buomarte? ; that of 
the French by Defmarais; and that of the Englith by Wallis, Cooper, and even 
by Fonfon, though a poet. But as the laws of metre are included in the idea 
of a grammar, I have thought it proper to infert them. 


Profody comprifes orthoepy, or the rules of pronunciation ; 
and orthometry, or the laws of verfification. 

PronunciaTion is juft, when every letter has its proper 
found, and when every fyllable has its proper accent, or, which 
in Englifh verfification is the fame, its proper quantity. 


The founds of the letters have been already explained ; and rules for the ac- 
cent or quantity are not eafily to be given, being fubjećt to innumerable excep- 
tions. Such however as I have read or formed, Í mhall here propofe. 


1. Of diffyllables formed by affixing a termination, the former 
fyllable is commonly accented, as childifh, kingdom, tef, acted, 
toilfeme, lover, feoffer, fairer, foremof, xéalous, filnefs, godly, 
méckly, artife. ' 

2. Diffyllables formed by prefixing a fyllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter; as zo begit, to 
befeém, to below. x 

3. Of diflyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 


verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun on 
11 
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the former fyllable; as to de/fcáni, a défeant; to`cemênt, a e 
ment ; to contrad, a contra, 


3 
This rule has many exceptions. ‘Though verbs feldom have their accent on 
the former, yet nouns often have it on the latter fyllable; as, delight, perfume. 


4. All diffyllables ending in y, as erduay} in our, as labour, 
favour; in ow, as willow, wallow, except allw; in k, as 
battle, bible; in ifb, as banifo; in ck, as cambrick, caffock ; im 
ter, as to batter 5-1n age, as coûrage ; in en, as faften; in et, as 
quiet, accent the former fyllable. d 

5. Diffyllable nouns in zr, as canker, butter, have the accent 
on the former fyllable. A 

6. Diffyllable verbs terminating in a confonant and e final, 
as comprife, efcape; or having a diphthong in the laft fyllable, 
as appéafe, revéal; or ending in two confonants, as atténd, have 
the accent on the latter fyllable. d 

7. Diffyllable nouns having a diphthong in the latter fyllable, 
have commonly their accent on the latter fyllable, as applai/e 5 
except words in aiz, cértain, meintain. 

8. Triffyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefixing 
a fyllable, retain the accent of the radical word,’as /é-veline/;, 
téndernefi, contémner, wagouner, phifical, befpatter, commenting, 
comménding, affurance. ` i 

9. Triffyllables ending in ozs, as gracious, @rdious ; in al, as 
capital ; in ion, as méntion, accent the firit; . ; 

10. Triflyllables ending in ce, ext, and ate, accent the firit 
fyllable, as countenance, continence, Grmament, imminent, élegant, 
propagate, except they be derived from words having the accent 
on the laft, as connivance, acquaintance; or the middle fyllable 
hath a vowel before two confonants, as promilgate. 

1t. Triffyllables ending in y, as éntity, fpécify, liberty, viciory, 
fabfidy, commonly accent the firft {yllable. 

12. Triffyllables in re or Æ accent the firft fyllable, as /égible, 
théatre ; except difeiple, and fome words which have a pofition, 
as example, cpifile. 

13. Triflyllables in xde commonly accent the fir& fyllable, as 
plénitude. ; ? 

14. Triffyllables ending in ator or atur, as creatour ; or hav- 
ing in the middle fyllable a diphthong,.as enxde@vour; or’a 
vowel before two confonants, as doméftick, accent the middle 
fyllable. 

t5. Triffyllables that have their accent on the laft fyllable are 
commonly French, as acguiéfte, repartée, magazine; or words. 
formed by prefixing one or two fyllables to an acute fyllable, as 
immature, overcharge. P n 

16. Polyfyllables, or words of more than three fyllables, fol- 
low the accent of the words from. which they are derived, as 
arrogating, continency, incĝntinenily, comméndable, comminicablene/:. 
We fhould therefore fay di/pitable,‘indifpitable, rather than di/- 
putable, indifputable; and advertifement rather than advértife— 
ment. i : 

17. Words in ion have the accent upon the antepenult, as 
falvation, perturbation, concéGion ; words in atour or ator on the 
penult, as dedicator. 

__ 18. Words ending in /e commonly have the accent on the firft 
fyllable, as 4mieable, unlefs the fecond fyllable have a vowel be- 
fore two confonants, as combiftible. 

19. Words ending in cvs have the accent on the antepenult, 
as uxdrious, voluptuous. alt © h 

20. Words ending in ży have their accent on the antepenult, 
as pufillanimity, a€fivity. . 


° 


Thefe rules are not advanced as complete or infallible, but propofed as ufefule 
Almoft every rule of every language has its exceptions 5 and in English, asin 
other tongues, much muft be learned by example aad authority. Perhaps more 
and better rules may be given that have efcaped my obfervation. 


VersrrrcaTton is the arrangement of a certain number of 
fyllables according to certain laws. 


The feet of our verfes are either iambick, as ald/t, create ; 
or trochaick,. as oly, lofty, 
s Our 


{ 
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Our iambick meafure comprifes verfes 


Of four fyllables, 


Of fix, 


Of eight, 


©f ten, which is the common meafure of heroick and tragick 


poctry, 


Mot good, moft fair, 
Or things as rare, 
To call you’s loft; 
For all the coft 
Words can beftow, 
So poorly fhow 
n your praife, 
‘That ali the ways 
Senfe hath, come fhort, Drayton. 


With ravih’d ears 
The monarch hears. Dryden. 


This while we are abroad, 
Shall we not touch our lyre? 

Shall we not fing an ode? 
Shall that holy fire, 

In us that Strongly glow’d, 
In this cold air expire? 


‘Though in the utmoft Peak 
A while we do remain, 
Among the mountains bleak, 
Expos’d to fleet and rain, 
No fport our hours all break, 
To exercife our vein. + 


What though bright Phoebus’ beams 
Refrefh the fouthern ground, 

And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abound, 

And by old Camber's ftreams 
Be many wonders found : 


Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in filver fivathes, 
And what of all moft dear, 
Buxton’s delicious baths, 
Strong ale and noble chear, 
T’ aflwage breem winter’s f{eathes. 


In places far or near, 
Or famous, or obfcure, 
Where wholfom is the air, 
Or where the moft impure, 
All times, and every where, 
The mufe is Rill in ure. Drayton. 


which is the ufual meafure for fhort poems, 


And may at lat my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown, and mofly cell, 

Where I may fit, and nightly fpell 

Of ev’ry ftar the fky doth thew, 

And ev’ry herb that fips the dew. Milton. 


Full in the midh of this created fpace, 

Betwixt heav’n, earth, and kies, there ftands a place 
Confining on all three ; with triple bound; 

Whence all things, though remote, are view’d around, 


And 


thither bring their undulating found. 


The palace of loud Fame, her feat of pow’r, 
Plac’d on the fammit of a lofty tow’r; 

` A thonfand winding entries long and wide 
Receive of frefh reports a Rowing tide, 


+ 


, 


A thoufand crannies in the walls are made 3 
Nor gate nor bars exclude the bufy trade. 
Tis built of brafs, the better to diffule 
The fpreading founds, and multiply the news ; 
Where echoes in repeated echoes play : 
A mart for ever full; and open night and day. 
Nor filence is within, nor voice exprefs, 
But a deaf noife of founds that never ceafe s 
Confus’d, and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th’ infulted fhore: 
Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 
When Jove to diftance drives the rolling war. 

* The courts are fll’d with a tumultuous din 
Of crowds, or iffuing forth, or ent’ring in: 
A thorough-fare of news ; where fome devife 
Things never heard, fome mingle truth with lies: 
The troubled air with empty founds they beat, 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Drydens 


In all thefe meafures the accents are to be placed on cven 
fyllables; and every line confidered by itfelf is more larmo-* 
nious, as this rule is more ftri€tly obferved. The variations ne- 
ceflary to pleafure belong to the art of poetry, not the rules cf 
grammar. 


Our trochaick meafures are 


Of three fyllables, 
Here we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath: 
Other joys 
Are but toys. Waltons Angler, 


Of five, 


In the days of old, 
Stories plainly told, 


Lovers felt annoy. Old Ballad. 
Of feven, 

Faireft piece of well-form'd earth, 

Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller. 


In thefe meafures the accent is to be placed on the odd 
fyllables. 


Thefe are the meafures which are now in ufe, and above the reft thofe of 
feven, eight, and ten fyllables. Our ancient poets wrote verfes fometimes of 
twelve fyllables, as Drayton's Polyalbion. 


OF ail the Cambrian fhires their heads that bear fo high, 
And farth'ft furvey their foils with an ambitious eye, 
Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchlefs crowds, 
The neareft that are faid to kifs the wand'ring clouds, 
Efpecial audience craves, offended with the throng, 
That the of all the ret neglected was fo long; 

Alleging for herfelf, when through the Saxon’s pride, 
The godlike race of Brute to Severn's {ctting fide 

Were cruelly infore’d, her mountains did relieve 

Thofe whom devouring war elfe every where did grieve. 
And when all Wales befide (by fortune or by might) 
Unto her ancient foe refign'd her ancient right, 

A conftant maiden ftill fhe only did remain, 

The laf her genuine laws which ftoutly did retain. 

And aseach one is prais’d for her pecutiar things, 

So only fhe is rich in mountains, meres, and fprings 5 
And holds herfelf as great in her fuperfluous watte, 

As others by their towns and fruitful tillage grac’d. 


And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer. 
And as the mind of fuch a man, that hath along way gone, 
And cither knoweth not his way, or elfe would tet alone 
His purpos'd journey, is diftract. 


The meafures of twelve and fourteen fyHables were often mingled by our 


old pocts, fometimes in alternate lines, and fometimes im altersate couplets. Ti 
s e 
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The verfe of twelve fyllables, called an Alexandrine, is now only ufed to 
diverfify heroick lines. h 


Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verfe, the full-refounding line, 
The long majeBic march, and energy divines Popes 
The paufe in the ee muft be at the fixth fyllable. 
` 
The verfe of fourteen fyllables is now broken into a foft lyrick meafure of 
çcrfes conGRing alternately of eight fyllables and fix. 
She to receive thy radiant name, 


Seleéts a whiter fpace. Fenton 


When all fhall praife, and ev'ry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee, 
That day, for come it will, that day 


Shall I lament to fee. Lewis to Popes 


Beneath this tomb an infant lies 
To earth whofe body lent, 
Hereafter fhall more glorious rife, 
But not more innocent. 
When the Archangel’s trump fhall blew, z 
And fouls to bodies join, 
What crowds hall wifh their lives below 
Had been as fhort as thine ! ‘i Wefleye 
We have another meafure very quick and lively, and therefore much ufed 
in fongs, which may be called the anapeffick, in which the accent refts.upon 
every third fyllable. 


May I gévern my paffione with dbfolute fray, 


And grow wifer and béter as life wears awiy. - Dr. Pope. 


Jn this meafure a fyllable is often retrenched from the firt foot, as 


Diógenes {arly and proud. Dr. Pope. 
When préfent we lóve, and when ábfent agrée, 
I think not of Iris, nor Fris of mé. Dryden. 


"Thefe meafares are varied by many combinations, and fornetimes by double 
endings, either with os without rhyme, as in the heroiek meafures 
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*Tis the Divinity that firs within wey 
Tis Heav'n itfelf that points out an bersafiery ù 
And intimates eternity to man» Addifons 


So in that of eight fyllables, 
y They neither added nor confounded, 
‘= They neither wanted nor abounded. 


o Priore 


In that of feven, a. 
For refiftance I could fear none, 
But with twenty thips had done, 
What thou, brave and happy Vernony 
Haft atchiev’d with fix alone. 
» 
In that of fix, 
Twas when the feas were roarings 
With hollow blafts of wind,. 
A damfel lay deploring, 
7 All on a.rock reclin'ds 


Ghvere 


Gay» 
In the anapeftick,, e 
When terrible tempefts affail us, 
And mountainous billows affright,. 
~ Nor grandeur or wealth can avail uss 


But kilful induftry fteers right. Ballad. 


To thefe meafures, and their laws, may be reduced every fpecies of Engliffs 
verfes : TENY SN % 


Our verfification admits of -few licences,.except a /yralepha,. 
or elifion of e in the before-a vowel, as. th’ eternal; and more: 
rarely of o in z0, as £’ accept; and a fynerrefis; by. which ‘two 
fhort vowels coalefce into one {Pllable, as gueftions /pecial ; or a: 
word is contracted by ‘the expulfion, of. a fhort vowel before a li- 
guid, as aw’ rice, temp’rance.. A j Foi fu): 

Thus have I colleéted rules and examples,.by which the Englifh language 
may be learned, if the reader be already acquainted with graminatical terms, 
or taught by a mafter to thofe that are more ignorant. To have written a 
grammar for fuch as ate not yet initiated in the {chools, would have been tee 
dious, and perhaps at laft incfledtuale . 


a o ge 


ADVERTISE. 


! 


ADVE BTis 8 ee NT 


TO THE 


~~ 


FOURTH E DITION, 


Mo are the works of human: induftry,. which to begin and finifh are hardly granted to 
the fame man. He that undertakes to compile a Diétionary, undertakes that, which, if it 
comprehends the full extent of his defign, he knows himfelf unable to perform. Yet his labours, 
though deficient, may be ufeful, and with the hope of this inferior praife, he muft incite his activity, 
and folace his wearinefs, A 

Perfection is unattainable, but nearer and nearer approaches may be made ; and finding my Dic- 
tionary about to be reprinted, I have endeavoured, by a revifal, to make it lefs reprehenfible. I will 
not deny that 1 found many parts requiring emendation, and many more capable of improvement. 
Many faults I have corrected, fome fuperfluities I have taken away, and fome deficiencies I have 
fupplied. I have methodifed:fome parts that were difordered, and illuminated fome that were obfcure. 
Yet the changes or additions bear a very {mall proportion to the whole. The critick will now have 
lefs to objeét, but the ftudent who has bought any of the former copies needs not repent; he will 


not, without nice collation, perceive how they differ; and ufefulnefs feldom depends upon little 
things. 


Mg 


z 


For negligence or deficience, I have perhaps not need of more apology than the nature of the work 


will furnifh: I have left that inaccurate which never was made exaét, and that imperfect which never 
was completed, i l 


A DIC- 
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The firft letter of the European | 2. A, taken materially, or for itfelf, is a 


A alphabets, has, in the Englith 

$ language, three different founds, 
which may be termed the broad, open, 
and flender. 

The broad found, refembling that of 
the German a, is found in many of our 
monofyllables, as al, wall, malt, falt, in 
which a is pronounced as au in caufe, or 
aw in law. Many of thefe words were 
anciently written with az, as fault, 
avaulk; which happensto be fill retained 
in fault. This was probably the ancient 
found of the Saxons, fince it is almoft 
uniformly preferved in the ruftic pro- 
nunciation, and the Northern dialeéts, 
as maun for man, haund for hand. 

A open, not unlike the a of the Italians, 
is found in father, rather, and more 
obfeurely in fancy, faf?, &c. 

A flender or clofe, is the peculiar a of the 
Englith language, refembling the found 
of the French ¢ mafculine, or diphthong 
ai in pais, or perhaps a middle found 
between them, or between the a and ¢; 
to this the Arabic a $s faid nearly to ap- 
proach. Of this found we have exam- 

les in the words, place, face, wafle, and 
all thofe that terminate in ation; as re- 
lation, nation, generation. 

A is fhort, as, glafs, grafs; or long, as, 
glaze, graze: it is marked long, gene- 
rally; by an ¢ final, plane, or by an / 
added, as plaiz. The fhort ais open, 
the long a clofe. 

1. A, an article fet before nouns of the 
fingular number; a man, a tree; de- 
noting the number one, as, a man is 
coming, that is, no more than one ; or an 
indefinite indication, as, a man may 
come this way, that is, any man. This 
article has no plural fignification. Be- 
fore a word beginning with a vowel, it 


is written an, a8, an ox, an-egg, of 


which a is the contraction. 
Vou. I. 


noun; as, a great Æ, a little a. 


3. Ais placed before a participle, or par- 
ticipial noun; and is confidered by 
Wallis as a contraction of aż, when. it 
is put before a word denoting fome action 
not yet finifhed; ¿s, I am a walking. 
It alfo feems to be anciently contraéted 
from at, when placed before local fur- 
names; as, Thomas a Becket. In other 
cafes, it feems to fignify so, like the 
French à. 

4 hunting Chloe went. Prior. 
They go a begging to a bankrupt's door. Dryden. 

May wo a Rili lumber by thefe purling foun- 

tains! 
Which we may every year 
Find when we come a fithing here. Wotton. 

Now the men fell a rubbing of armour, which 
a great while had lain oiled. Wottcn. 

He will knap the {pears a pieces with his teeth. 

More's Antid. Athm. 

Another falls a ringing a Pefcennius Niger, and 
judicioufly diftinguifhes the found of ir to be 
modern. Addifon on Medals. 

4. A has a peculiar fignification, denoting 
the proportion of one thing to another. 

`Thus we fay, The landlord hath a hun- 
dred a year; ‘The fhip’s crew gained a 
thoufand pounds a man. 

The river Inn pafies through a wide open coun- 
try, during all its courfe through Bavaria; which 
is a voyage of two days, after the rate of twenty 
leagues a day. Addifon on Italy. 

5. A is ufed in burlefque poetry, to lengthen 
out a fyllable, without adding to the 
fenfe. 


For cloves and nutmegs to the line-a, 


And even for oranges to China. Dryden. 


6. Ais fometimes, in familiar writings, 
put by a barbarous corruption for he ; 
as, will a come, for will be come. 


7. A, in compofition, feems to have fome- 
times the power of the French a in thefe 
phrafes, a droit, a gauche, &c. and fome- 
times co be contracted from at; as, afide, 


aflope, afoot, afleep, athirfi, aware. 


ABA 


I ’gin to be a weary of the fun; 
And with the ftate of th* world were now undone. 
Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
And now a breeze from fhore began to blow, 
The failors fhip their oars, and ceafe torow3- " 
Then hoift their yards a-tr'p, and all their fails 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the gales. 
Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone. 
A little houfe with trees 2 row, ig 
And, like its mafter, very low. Pope, Her. 
8. A is fometimes redundant; as, arife, 
aroufe, awake; the fame with rife, roufe, 
wake. j 


’ 


9. A, in abbreviations, ftands for artium, 


or arts; as, A. B. batchelor of arts, ar- 
tium baccalaureus ; A, M. maker of arts, 
artium magifter ; or, anno; as, A. D. 
anno domini. * 

AB, at the beginning of the names of 
places, generally fhews that they have 
fome relation to an abbey, as Abingdon. 

Gibfone 


Azacxe. adv. [from back.] Backwards. 


Obfolete. 


But when they came where thou thy {kill didt 
fhow, 


They drew abacke, as half with fhame confound. 
Spenj. Paft. 


ABACTOR. n.f. [Latin.] One who drives 


away or fteals cattle in herds, or great 

numbers at once, in diftin@tion from 

thofe that fteal only a fheep or two. 
Blount. 


ABACUS. n. f. [Latin] 
t. A connting 


nting-table, anciently ufed in 
calculations. i 


z. [In architeClure.] The uppermof mem- 


ber of a column, which ferves as a fort . 
of crowning both to the capital and co- 
lumn. Dif. 


Ana’et: adv. [of abapean, Sax. behind.] 


From the fore-part of the fhip, towards 
the ftern. : Did. 


Apat‘sance. 2./. {from the French abat- 


fer; to deprefs, to bring down.}] An act 
of reverence, a bow. Obey/ance is con- 
fidered by Skinner as a corruption of . 
abaifance, y is now univerfally ufed. 
Te 


ABA 


To ABA’LIENATE. v. a. [from abalieno, 
Lat.}] To make that another’s which 
was our own before. A term of the civil 
Jaw, not much ufed in common fpeech. 

ABALIENA TION, 2. f. [Lat. abalienatio.] 
The act of giving up one’s right to ano- 
ther perfon ; or a making over an eftate, 
goods, or chattels by fale, or due courfe 
of law. Did. 

To ABA ND. v. a. [A word contracted from 
abandon, but not now in ule. See A- 
BANDON.) To forfake. 

They flronger are 
Than they which fought at firft their helping 
hand 
Ant Vortiger enforced the kingdom to aband, 
Spenfer's Fairy Queen, be Vi. cant. 10. 

Yo ABANDON. v.a. [Fr. abandonner, 
Derived, according to Menage, from the 
Italian abandonare, which fignifies to 
forfake his colours; bandum {vexillum 
deferere. Pafquier thinks it a coalition o 
a ban donner, to give up toa profcription ; 
in which fenfe we, at this day, mention 
the ban of the empire. Ban, in our 
own old dialeét, fignifies a curfe ; and 
to abandon, if confidered as compounded 
between French’and Saxon, is exactly 
equivalent to diris dewowere.] 

1. To give up, refign, or quit; often fol- 
lowed by the particle zo. P 

If the be fo abandon'd to her forrow, + 
As itis {poke, the never will admit me. 
Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
The paffive gods behold the Greeks defile 
Their.temples, and abandon to the fpoil 
Their own abodes; we, feeble few, confpire 
To fave a {inking town, involy'd infire. 
: Dryd. ZEntid. 
Who is he fo abandoned to fottith credulity, as 
„to think, that a clod of earth in a fack, may ever, 
by eternal haking, receive the fabric of man’s 
body ? Bentley's Sermons. 
Muft he, whofe altars on the Phrygian shore, 
‘With frequent rites, and pure, avow'd thy pow'r, 
Be doom’d the worft of human ills to prove, 
Unblefs'd, abanden'd to the wrath of Jove? 
Popes Odyffiy, b» i. le 30. 

a. To defert; to forfake: in an ill fenfe. 

= The princes ufing the paffions of fearing evil, 
and defiring to efcape, only to ferve the rule of 
virtue, not to abandon one’s felf, leapt to a rib of 

the (hip. Sidney, b. ii. 
Seeing the hurt ftag alone, 
Left and abandonr'd of his velvet friends, 
Tis right, quoth he; thus mifery doth part 
The flux of companys Shakefp. As you like it. 
What fate a wretched fugitive attends, 
Scorn'd by my foes, abanden'd by my friends. 
Dryd. A ncid, 2. 
But to the parting goddefs thus fhe pray’d ; 
Propitious (till be prefent to my aid, 
Nor quite abandon your once-favour'd maid. 
Dryd. Fabs 
3. To forfake, to leave. 
He boldly fpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreftalled place at erft, 
For fear of further harm, 1 counfel thee. 
Spenfer's Fairy Queen, b. iis cant. 4. flanz. 39. 

To ABANDON OVER. wv. a. [a form of-wri- 
ting not ufual, perhaps not exact.) To 
give up to, to refign. 

Look on me as a mao abanden'd o'er 
To an eternal lethargy of love ; 
To pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure 
And but difturb the quiet of my death. 
Dryd. Sp. Friar. 

ABANDONED. particip, adj. Corrupted 
in the higheft degree; as, an abandoned 
wretch, In this fenfe, it isa contraction 


? 


s ABA 


r 
of a longer form, abandoned [given up] 
to wickednefs. 

ABANDONING. [A verbal noun froin 
abandon.) Defertion, forfaking. 

He hop'd his paft meritorious aftions might out- 
weigh his prefent abandoning the thought of future 
a€tinn. Clarend. b. viii. 

ABANDONMENT.» f. [abandonnement, Fr. ] 

1. The ac& of abandoning, 

2. The ftate of being abandoned. Dia. 

Apannirton. 2. f, [Lat. abannitio] A 
banifhment for one or two years, for 
manflaughter. Obfolete. Did. 

To Apa RE. v, a. [abamuan, Sax.] To make 
bare, uncover, or difclofe. Dia. 

ABARTICULA TION. w. f. [from ab, from, 
And articulus, a joint, Lat.] A good and 
apt conitruction of the bones, by which 
they move ftrongly and eafily ; or that 
{fpecies of articulation that has manifeft 
motion. Dig. 

To Ana'sE. v. a. (Fr. abaifér, from the 
Lat. bafis, or bafus, a barbarous word, 
fignifying low, bafe.] 

1. To deprefs, to lower. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him. with 
whom you fpeak with your eye; yet with a demure 
abafing of it fometimes. Bacon. 

2. To caft down, to deprefs, é bring low; 
in a figurative and perfonal fenfe, which 
is the commen nfe, 

Happy thepherd, to the gods be thankful, that 
tothy advancement their wifdoms have Va 

; Sidney, b. i. 

Behold evcry one that is proud, and abafe him. 

Fob, xl. 14. 
With unrefifted might the monarch reigns; 
He levels mountains, and he raifes plains ; 
And, not regarding diffrence of degree, 
Abas'd your danghter, and exalted me. 
Dryd. Fables. 

If the mind be curbed and humbled toa much 
in children ; if their {pirits be abafed and broken 
much by too ftri& an hand over them; they lofe 
all their vigour and induftry. 

Locke cn Education, § 46. 

Apa‘sep. adj. [with heralds] a term nfed 
of the wings of eagles, when the top 
looks downwards towards the point of the 
fhield ; or when the wings are fhut; the 
natural way of bearing them being fpread 
with the top pointing to the chief of the 
angle. Bailey. Chambers. 

AnA'SEMENT. 2. fi The fate of being 

' brought low; the a& of bringing low ; 
depreflion. 

There is an abafiment hecaufe of glory; and 
there is that liftcth up his head from a low eftate, 

Ecclefiafticus, xxe 11. 

To ABa‘’su. w. a. [See Basnrur. Per- 
haps from abaifér, French. ] 

1. To put into confufion; to make afha- 
med, It generally implies a fudden 
impreffion of fhame. 

They heard, and were abajh'd. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b. i. l. 331. 
aes bea th’ impecious queen fat mute with 
ear 5 
Nor farther durft incenfe the gloomy thunderer. 
Silence was in the court at this rebuke : 
Nor could the gods, abajh‘d, futtain their fove- 
reign’s louk. Dryden's Fables. 

2. The paflive admits the particle az, fome- 
times of, before the caufal noun. 

In no wife fpeak againft the truth, but be abajhed 
of the error of thy ignocance. —— Eeeluse Iv. 25, 

_ 4 faid unta her, From whence is this kid? 1s 
it not ftolen? But dhe replied upon me, it was 


ABA 


given for a gift, more than the wages: howevery 
1 did not believe her, and I was abafbed at her. 
ab. ii. 13, 14. 

In the admiration only of weak minds 
Led captive : ceafe t' admire, and all her plumes 
Fall flat, and fink into a trivial toy, 

At every fudden flighting quite aba/rr. 
Milren's Paradife Loft, baii, 1. 223. 

The little Cupids hovring round, 

(As pi@tures prove) with garlands crawn'd, 
Albafp'd at what they faw and heard, 
Flew off, nor ever more appear’d. 
Swift's Afifeellaries. 
To ABATE. v.a. [from the French abba- 
tre, to beat down. ] 
1. To leffen, to diminith. 

Who can tell whether the divine wifdom, to 
abate the glory of thofe kings, did not referve this 
work to be done by arqueen, that it might appear 
to be his own immediate work? 

Sir Jobn Davies on Ircland. 

If yon did know to whom I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

«Xou would abate the ftrength of your difpleafure. 
Shakefpeare. 

Here we fee the hopes of great benefit and light 
from expofiters and commentators, are in a great 
part abated; and thofe who have moft need of their 
help, can receive but little from them. 

Locke's Effay on Ste Paul's Epifiles. 


2. To dejeé, or deprefs the mind. 
This iron world 

Brings down the ftouteft hearts to loweft ftate: 
For mifery doth braveft minds abare. 

P Spenf. Hubberd’s Tale. 

Have the power fill ~~ 
To hanifh your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 
As moft abated captives to fome nation 
That won you withont blows ! 
Shakefpeare's Ceriolanuse 

Time, that changes all, yet changes usin vain, 
The body, not the mind; nar can controul 
Th’ immortal vigour, ot abate the foul, 

_ Dryd. Aeneid. 

3. In commerce, to let down the price in 
felling, fometimes to beat down the price 
in buying. 

To ABATE, v. m 

1. To grow lefs; as, his paflion adares ; 
the orm abates. It is ufed fometimes 
with the particle of before the thing 
leffened. 

Our phyficians have obferved, that in procefs of 
time, fome difeafes have abated of their virulence, 
and have, in a manaer, worn out their malignity, 
fo as to be no longer mortal. 

- Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
2. [In common law.] 
lt is in law ufed both attively and neuterly ; as, 
to abate a caftle, to beat it dowo. ‘To abatea writ, 
is, by fome exception, to defeat or overthrow it, 
A ftranger abateth, that is, entereth upon a houfe 
or land void by’ the death uf him that laft poflefied 
it, before the heir take his poffeffion, and fo keep- 
eth him out. Wherefore, as he that putteth ont 
him in poffeffion, is faid to diffeife: fo he that 
fleppeth in between the former poffeffor and his 
heir is faid to abate. 1o the neuter fignification 
thus: The writ of thed:mandment shall abate, that 
is, fhall be difabled, truftrated, oroverthrown. The 
appeal abaterb by covin, that is, that ‘the aecufa- 
tion is defeated by deceit. Cowel. 
. {In horfemanthip.] A horfe is faid to 
abate or take down his curvets; when 
working upon curvets, he puts his two 
hind legs to the ground both at once, 
and obierves the fame exaétnefs in all 
the times. s Dia. 
ABATEMENT. n., f. (abatement, Fr.) ` 
1. The act of abating or leffening. 

Xenophon tells us, that the city contained about 
ten thoufand houfes, and allowing one man to every 

houfc, 


o 
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houfe, who could have any fhare in the govern- 
ment (the ret confifting of women, children, and 
_fervants), aad making other obvious abatements, 
thefe tyrants, if they had been careful to adhere 
together, might have been a majority even of the 


people collective. 
Sawife on the Conteft of Athens and Rome. 
2. The ftate of being Whated. 

Coffee has, in common with all nuts, an oil 
ftrongly combined and entangled with earthy par- 
ticles. The mo noxious part of oil exhales in 
roafting, to the abatement of near one quarter of its 
weight. e Arbutbnor on Aliments. 

3. The fum or quantity taken away by the 
act of abating. 

The law of works is that law, which requires 
perfect obedience, without remiffion or abatement ; 
fo that, by that law, a man cannot be juft, or jufti- 
fied, without an exaét performance of every tittle. 

Locke. 


4. The caufe of abating; extenuation. 

As our advantages towards pra€t.fing and pro- 
moting piety and virtoe were greater than thole of 
other men; fo will our excufe be lefs, if we neglect 
to make ufe of them. We-cannot plead in abare- 
mert of our guilt, that we were ignorant of our 
duty, under the prepoffeffion of ill habits, and the 
bias of a wrong education. Atterbury s Sermons. 

5. [In law.] The att of the abator; as, the 

. abatement of the heir into the land before 
he hath agreed with the lord. ‘The af- 

, fection or paffion of the’ thing abated ; 
as, abatement of the writ. Cowel, 

6. [With heralds.] An accidental mark, 
which being added to a coat of arms, 
the dignity of it is abafed, by reafon of 
fome ftain or difhonourable quality of 
the bearer. Di. 

Apa’rer. 2.f. The agent or caufe by 
which an abatement is procured; that 
by which any thing is leffened. 

Abaters of acrimony or fharpnefs, are exprefled 
oils of ripe vegetables, and all preparations of 


, fuch; as of almonds, piftachoes, and other nuts. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


ABATOR. a. /. [a law term.] One who 
intrudes into houfes or land, void by the 
death of the former poffeffor, and yet 
not entered upon or taken up by his 
heir. Dia. 

A’satupe. n. f. [old records.] Any thing 
diminifhed. Bailey. 

A’parure. 2.f. [from abatre, French. ] 
Thofe fprigs of grafs which are thrown 

* down bya itag itt his pafing by. Diz. 

Ass. 2.f. The yarn on a weaver’s warp ; 
a term among clothiers. Chambers. 

ABBA. n.f. (Heb. 28] A Syriac word, 
which fignifies father. 

A’spacy. n.f. [Lat. abéatia.] The rights 

_or privileges of an abbot. See Asper. 
According to Felinus, an abkacy is the dignity 
iff, fince an abbot is a termi cr word of dignity, 
and not of office; and, therefore, even a fecular 
perfon, who has the care of fouls, is fometimes, 
in the canon law, alf {tiled an abbot. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

A’asess.x./: [Lat. abbatiffa, from whence 
the Saxon abubdipye, then probably aå- 
batefs, and by contraction adéefe in Fr. 
and abéefi, Eng.) The fuperiour or go- 
vernefs of a nunnery or monaftery of 


women. 
They fled 
Into this al-bey, whither we purfued them 3 
And here the abe/s huts the gate on us, 
And will uot fafter us to fetch him aut, 
Sbakef. Com. of Errors. 
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I have a fitter, abbefs in Tercerat, 
Who loft her lover on her bridal-day. 
> Dryd. D. Sebap. 
Conftantia, as foon as the folemnities of her re- 
ception weve over, retired with the addeft inta her 
own apartment. 7 Addifon, 
ABBEY, or Assy. v. f. [Lat. abbatia ; 
from whence probably firt ArracCY ; 
which fee.] A monaftery of religious 
perfons, whether men or women; dif- 
tinguifhed from religious houfes of other 
denominations by larger privileges. See 
ABBOT. 
With eafy roads he came to Leicefter 5 
Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 


With all his convent, honourably receiv’d him. 
Shakefp. 


A’ppey-Lupper. n. /. [See Lusper.] 
A flothful loiterer in a religious houfe, 
under pretence of retirement and antte- 
rity. 

This is no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown 
abbey-lubber ; this is but a diminutive fucking 
friar. Dryd. Sp. Fr. 

ABBOT. x». J. [in the lower Latin abbas, 
from 3x father, which fenfe was {till 
implied; fo that the abbots were called 
paires, and abbefles matres monaftcrii. 
Thus Fortunatus to the abbot Paternus : 
Nominis officiunt jure, Paterne, geris.) The 
chief of a convent, or fellowship of ca- 
nons. Of thefe, fome in England were 
mitred, fome not: thofe that were mi- 
tred, were exempted from the jurifdic- 
tion of the diocefan, having in them- 
felves epifeopal authority within their 
precintts, and being alfo lords of parlia- 
ment. The othér fort were fubje&t to 
the diocefan in all {piritual governntent. 

Ceawel. 
See Anzey. 

A’pgotsuip. 2. f. The ftate or privilege 
of an abbot. B Did. 

To ABBRE’VIATE. v. a. [Lat. abbre- 
viare.] 

1, To fhorten by contraction of parts with- 
out lofs of the main fubftance ; to abridge. 

It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, an- 
Other by cutting off. Bacen, Effay 26. 

The only invention of late years, which hath 
contributed towards politenefs in difcourfe, is that 
of abbreviating or reducing words of many fyllablas 
into one, by lopping off the reft. Swift. 

2. To fhorten, to cut fhiort. 

Set the ttrength of their days before the flood ; 
which were eblreviated after, and contraéted into 
hundreds and threefcores. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, b. vi. c. 6, 

ABBREVIATION. 2. f. ~ 

1. Ths act of abbreviating. 

2. The means nfed to abbreviate, as cha- 
racters fignifying whole words; words 
contracted. 

Such is the propriety and energy in them all, 
that they never can be changed, but to difadvan- 
tage, extept in the circumftance of ufing abbrevia- 
tions. Swift. 

ABBREVIA TOR. 72. fe [abbreviatenr, Fr.) 
One who abbreviates, or abridges. 

PY R i ATURE., n. f, [abbreviatura, 

at. g 

1. A mark ufed for the fake of fhortening. 

z. A compendium or abridgment. 

He is a good man, who gricves rather for him 
that injures him, than for his own faffering; who 
prays for him that wrongs him, forgiving all bis 


ABD 


faults; who fooner fhews merry thah angers whe 
ofters violence to his appetite, in all things endea- 
vouring ta fubdue the flefh to the fpirit. This is” 
an excellent abbreviature of the whole duty of a 
Chriftian. Taylor's Guide to Depotien, 


ABBREUVOPR. [in French, a watering-. 
place. Ital. abdeverato, dal verbo devere. 
Lat. bikere. Abbeverari.i cavalli. This 

sword is derived by Menage, not much 
acquainted with the Teutonic dialects, 
from adéibare for adhibere; but more 
probably ic comes from the fame root 
with drew. See Brew.] Among ma- 
fons, the joint or juncture of two ftanes, 
or the interftice between two ftones.to be 
filled up with mortar. Dia. 

A’sgy. See ABBEY. 

AyBICE: 

1. The alphabet ; 
his a, bt. 

2. The litde book by which the element 


as, he has not learned 


of reading are taught. , r r 
‘Then comes queition like an a, b, c, kook. , 
g Shakefpeare. 


To A'BDICATE. v. a. [Lat. abdico.] To 
give up right; to refign; to lay down 
an office. 
Old Saturn, here, with upcaft eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated fries. Addifon. 

Annica tion. n.f. [abdicario, Lat.] The 
act of abdicating ; refignation; quitting 
an office by one’s own proper att before 
the ufual or ftated expiration. a 

Neither doth it appear how a prince's abdication 
can make any other fort of vacancy in the throney 
than would be caufed by his death; fincé becan- 
not abdicate for his children, otherwife than by his 
own confent in form to a bill from the two houfes. 

Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of ` 
England Man. 

A’spicatives. adj. That which canfes.or 
implies an abdication. : Dia. 

A’po.earive. adj. [from abdo, to hide.] 
'That which has the power or quality of 
hiding. Dig. 

ABDOMEN. z. / [Lat. from abdo, to 
hide.] A cavity commonly called the 
lower venter or belly: It contains the 
fiomach, guts, liver, fpleen, bladder, 
and is within lined with a membrane 
called the peritonzum. ‘The lower part 
is called the hypogaftrinm; the foremotlt 
part is divided into the epigaftrium, the 
right and left hypochondria, and the 
navel; ’tis bornded above by the car- 
tilago enfiformis and the diaphragm, 

* fideways by the fhort or lower ribs, and 
behind by the vertebra of the loins, the 
bones of the coxendix, that of the pubes, 
and os facrum. It is covered with feve 
ral mufcles, from whofe alternate relaxa- 
tions and contractions in refpiration,, 
digeftion is forwarded, and the due mo- 
tion of all the parts therein contained 
ptomoted, both for fecretion and expul- 
fion. f Quincy. 

The abdomen confilts of parts containing and con- 
tained. Wifeman's Surgery. 

ABDOMINAL. } adj. Relating to the‘ab- 

Asno minous. § domen. 

To ABDU'CE. w. a. [Lat. abduco.] To 
draw to a different part; to withdraw 
one part from another. A word chicfly 
ufed in araki feience, , 

2 


if 


ABE 


If we obduce the eye unto either corner, the 
object will not duplicate; for, in that pofition, the 
axis of the conea remain in the fame plain, as js 

»demonftrated in the opties delivered by Galen, 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, b. iii. ¢. 20+ 

Asou'cenT. adj. Mufcles abducent are 
thofe which ferve to open or pull back 
divers parts of the body; their oppofites 
being called adducent. Dia. 

ABDUCTION. n. fe [abdui Lat.] 

1. Theart ofdrawing apart, or withdraw- 
ing one part from another. 

2. A particular form of argument. 

ABDUCTOR. n.f. [abdufor, Lat.] The 
name given by anatomifts to the muf- 

. cles, which ferve to draw back the fe- 
veral members. ~ 

He fuppofed th: conftriétors of the eye-lids muĝ 
he ftrengthened in the fupercilious; the abduéfors 
in drunkards, and contemplative men, who have 
the fame Ready and grave motion of the eye. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Seribleras. 
Agecena’rian. #./. [from the names of 
a, &, c, the three firft letters of the al- 
phabet.] He that teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or firft rudiments of literature. 

This word is ufed by Wood in his 
Athene Oxonienfes, where mentioning 
Farnaby the critic, he relates, that, in 
fome part of his life, he was reduced to 
follow the trade of an atecedarian by his 

» misfortunes. 

A’BECEDARY. adj. [See ABECEDARIAN.] 
1. Belonging to the alphabet. 

2. Infcribed with the alphabet. 

This is pretended from the fympathy of two 
needles touched with the loadftone, and placed in 
the center of two abscedary circles, or rings of let- 
ters, deferibed round about them, one friend keep- 
ing one, and another the other, and agreeing upon 

‘San bour wherein they will communicate. 

N Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b+ iis cs 3. 

Ase‘n. adv. [from a, for at, and ed.] In 
bed. 

It was a fhame for them to mar their com- 
plexions, yea and conditions too, with long lying 
abed: when fhe was of their age, fhe would have 
made a handkerchief by that time o’day. 

: Sidney, be ii. 

She has not been abed, but in her chape 
All night devoutly watch’d. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

-ABE’RRANCE, ne [from aderro, Lat. 

ABE’RRANCY. to wander from the 
right way.] A deviation from the right 
way; ancrrour; a miftake; a falfe opi- 
nion. 

They do not only fwarm with errours, but vices 
depending thereon. Thus they commonly affect 
no man any farther than he deferts his reafon, or 
complies with their aberrancies. ; 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, bs is €. 3. 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advantage 
of confitution, that it fhould not at all adulterate 
the images of his mind; yet this fecond nature 
would alter the crafis of his underftanding, and 
render it as obnoxious to aberrances, as DOW. 

Glanvill.’s Scepfis Scientifica, cs 16+ 
ABERRANT. adj. [from aberrans, Lat.] 

Deviating, wandering from the right or 

known way. Dia, 
ÅBERRA T10N.2./. [from aberratio, Lat.] 

The act of deviating from the common 

or from the right track. 

Sfit be a mittake, there is no herefy in fach an 
hanmlefs aberratizn; the probability of it will ren- 
der it a lapfe of eafy pardon. 

Glanville's Seepfis Seient fiec, t. 11. 
Ase’arixs. part. [from the verb aéerr, 


To ApERu NCATE. V. a. [averunco, Lat.] 


Ape’ TMENT. 2. fa The act of abetting. 


Ape’trer, or Ane Tror. #. fe He that 


ABH 


of aberro, Lat.] Wandering, going a- 
ftray. , 

Of the verb aberr I have found no 
example. 

Divers were out in their account, alerring leve- 
ral ways from the truc and jutt compute, and call- 
ing that one ycar, which perhaps might be another. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, bs ive t+ v2, 


To pull up by the roots; to cxtirpate 
utterly. 


ele” to enkindle or animate.] ‘To 
puth forward another, to fupport him in 
his defigns by connivance, encourage- 
ment, or help. It was once indifferent, 
but is almoft always taken by modern 
writers in an ill fenfe: as may be feen 
in ABETTER. 
To abct fignifieth, in our common law, as much 
as to encourage or fet on. Corel. 
Then hall J foon, quoth he, return again, 
Abet that virgin's caufe difconfolate, 
And fhortly back return. Fairy Queen, be is 
A widow who by folemn vows, 
Contracted to me, for my fpoufe, 
Combin’d with him to break her word, 
Aad has abetted all. Hadibras, p» iii. cant. 3- 
Men lay fo great weight upon right opinions, 
and eagernefs of abetting them, that they account 
that the unum neceffarium. Decay of Piety. 
They abetted both parties in the civil war, and 
always furnifhed fupplies to the weaker fide, left 
there fhould be an end put to thefe fatal divifions. 
Addifon. Frecbolder, N° 28. 


Dit. 


abets; the fupporter or encourager of 
anther. 

Whilft calumay has two fuch potent abetters, 
we are not to wonder at its growth: as long as 
men are malicious and defigning, they will be tra- 
ducing. Govern. of the Tongue. 

You fhall be fill plain Torrifmond with me, 
Th? abettor, partner {if you like the name), 

The hufband ofa tyrant, but no king; 
Till you deferve that title by your juftice. 
Dryden's Spanijh Friars 

Thefe cunfiderations, though they may have no 
influence on the multitude, ought to fink into the 
minds of thnfe who are their abettors, and who, 
if they efcape punishment here, muft know, that 
thefe feveral mifchiefs will be one day laid to their 
charge. Addifon. Freebolder, N° 50. 


Asey’ance, 2. f [from the French abo- 


yer, allatrare, to bark at.] Tiis word, 

in Littleton, cap. Difcontinuance, is thus 

ufed. The right of fee-fimple lieth in 

abeyance, when it is all only in the re- 

membrance, intendment, and confidera- 

tion of the law. The frank tenement of 

the glebe of the parfonage, is in no man 

during the time that the parfonage is 

void, but is in abeyance. Covel. 
Ancreca tion. 2. f. [abgregatio, Lat.] 

A feparation from the flock. Dié. 
To ABHOR. wv. a. [abborree, Lat.] To 

hate with acrimony ; to deteft to extre- 

mity; to loath; to abominate. 

Whilit I was bg in clamour, came a man, 
Who having feen mie in my worfer Rate, 
Shunn'd my abdorr'd fociety. 
Shake\peare’s K., Lear. 
Jufily thou abberr'ft 

That fon, who on the quiet ‘late of men 

Such trouble brought, affecting to fubdue 

Rational liberty. 

e 3 Mil. Parad. Lof, b. xii. 1. 79» 


. 


Dia. |. 
To ABET. v. a. [from beran, Sax. fig- 


ABI 


The felf.fame thing they will aber 
One way, and long another for. 
Hudibras, puis Carte te 
A church of England man abbers the humour 
of the age, in delighting to fling fcandals upon the 
clergy in general; which, befides the difgrace to 
the reformation, and to religion itfelf, cafts an ig- 
nominy upon the kingdom. Swift. Ch. of Eng, 


n. fa [from absor.] 


ABHORRENCE. 
ABHO'RRENCY. 
1. The a& of abhorring, deteftation. 


Jt draws upon him the hatred and athorrence of 
all men here; and fubjeéts him to the wrath of 
God hereafter. South's Sermonte 


2. The difpofition to abhor, hatred. 


Even a juft arid neceflary defence does, by giv- 
ing men acquaintance with war, take off fome- 
what fram the abhorrence of it, and infenfibly dif- 
pote them to hoftilicies. Decay of Piety, 

‘The firt tendency to any injuftice that appears, 
muh be fuppreffed with a fhow of wonder and ab- 
Borrency in the parents and governours. 

Locke on Educatizn, § t10. 


ABHORRENT. adj. [from adhor.] 


1. Struck with abhorrence; loathing. 
For if the worlds 
In worlds inclos’d could on his fenfes burft, 
He would abborrent turn. 


Thomfon's Summer, l. 310. 


2. Contrary to, foreign, inconfiftent with, 


It is ufed with the particles from or to, 
but more properly with from. 

This I conceive to be an hypothefis, well worthy 
a rational belicf; and yet it is fo abborrent fron 
the vulgar, that they would as foon believe Anaxa~ 
goras, that fnow is black, as him that fhould af. 
firm it is not white. 

Glanville's Scepfis Scient. ce 12. 

Why then thefe foreign thoughts of ftate cm- 

ployments, i 

Abborrent to your function and your breeding ? 

Poor droning truants of unpra¢tis'd cells, 

Bred in the fellowfhip of bearded boys, 

What wonder is it if you know not men? 

Dryden, 

ÅBHO'RRER. 2f. [from abser.] The per- 

fon that abhors; a hater, detefter. 

The lower clergy were railed at, for difputiag 
the power of the bifhops, by the known abborrers 
of epifcopacy, and abufed for doing nothing in 
the convocations, by thefe very men who wanted 
to bind up their hands. Swift. Examiner, N° 21. 


Apno’rainc. The object of abhorrence. 
This feems not to be the proper ufe of 
the participial noun. 

They hall go forth, and took upon the carcafes 
of ‘the men that have cranfgreffed againft Me: 
for their worm fhall not die, neither fhall their 
fire be quenched, and they hall be an abborring 
unto all flefh. Taiab, lavi. 44. 

To ABIDE. v. n. Labode or abid. [from 
bidian, or aubidran, Sax.) 


t. To dwellin a place; not remove ;'to 
flay. 
‘Thy fervant became furety for the lad unto my 
father, faying, If 1 bring him not unto thee, then 
I fhall bear the blame ta my father for ever. Now 
therefore } pray thee, let thy fervant abide inftead 
of the lad, a bondman to my lard; and let the 
Yad go up with his brethren. Gen. xliv. 32, 3% 
2. To dwell. i 
The Marquis Dorfet, as J hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. - 
P Shakejp. Richard WI. 
Thofe who apply themfelves to learning, are 
forced to acknowledge one God, incoriuptible and 
unbegotten ; who is the only true being, anu abides 
for ever adeve thy higheft heavens, from whence 
He beholds all the things that are done in heaven 
and ¢arth. 3 a 


Stillingfi. Defence of Dife, on Rom, Idolat. 
3. To 


ABI 


3. To remain; not ceafe or fail; to be}. 


immoveable. 

They that truft in the Lord fhall be as mount 
Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth for 
ever. Pfalm cxxv. 1, 


4. To continue.in the fame flate. 

The fear of the Lord tladeth to life; and he 
that hath ir fhall adide fatished. Prou. xix. 23. 
There can be no Rudy without time; and the 
raind mutt abide and dwell upon things, or be al- 
ways a franger to the infide of them. South. 
5. To endure without offence, anger, or 
contradiction. À ' 
Who can abide, that, againft their own do€ors, 
fix whole books fhould by their fatherhouds be im- 

perieufly cbrruded upon God and his church? 
Hall. 
6. Itis ufed with the particle wizh be- 
fore a perfon, and at or in before a place. 
It is better that I give her to thee, than that } 
fhould give hee to another man: Alide witb me. 
, Gem xxix. 19. 
For thy fervant vowed a vow, while I abode ar 
Gefhue in Syria, faying, if the Lord fhall bring me 
again indeed to Jerufalem, thea 1 will ferve the 
Lord. 2 Sam. xv. 8. 


7- It is ufed with by before a thing; as, to 
abide by his teftimony ; to abide by his 
own fkill; that is, zo rely upon them; to 
abide by an opinion ; fe maintain it ; to 
abide D a man, is alfo, to defend or fup- 

_ port him. But thefe forms are fome- 
thing low. ; z 

Of the, participle abid, I have fonnd 
only the example in Woodward, and 
fhould rather determine that akide in the 
attive fenfe has no paffive participle, or 
compounded preterite. 

To ABIDE., v. as s 

1. To wait for, expect, attend, wait upon, 
await: nfed of things prepared for per- 
fons, as well as of perfons expecting 
things. 

Home is he brought, and laid in fumptuous bed, 
Where many fkiiful leeches him abide, 

To falve his hurts. Fairy Queen, b.i. e. 5. fi. 17. 

While lions war, and battle for their dens, 
Poor harmiefs lambs abide their enmiry. 

Shakep. Hen. V1. p. 4. 

i Bonds and afii€tions abide me. PAGS, xx. 23. 

2. To bear or fupport*the confequences of 
a thing. 

Ah me! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boaft fo vain. 
Milton's Par. Lefi. 

3. To bear or fupport, without being con- 
quered or deftroyed. 

But the Lord he is the true God, he is the 
liv'ng God, and an everlafting kiog: At his 
wrath the earth fhall tremble; and the nations 
fhall met be able to abide his indignation. Fer. x. 10. 

Tt muft te allowed a fair prefumption in favour 
of the truth of my do€trines, that they havz abid 
a very rigorous tef now for above thirty years, 
and the more ftri€tly they are looked into, the 
more they are confirmed. Woodward, Letter i. 


4. To bear without averfion ; in which 
fenfe it is commonly ufed with a nega- 
tive. ‘| 

Thou canft not abide Tiridates; this is but 

love of thy felt Sidney, b. ii. 

Thy vile race, 4 

Though thou didt learn, had that im’e, which 

good natures 
Could not abide to be with; therefore waft thou 
Defervedly coafin d unto this rock. 

Shakefp. Tempeft. 

5. To bear or ufer, 


ABJ 


Girt with circumfiuous tides, 
He frill calamitous conftraint abides. 


Pope's Odyff. b. iv. L 750 
ABIDER. 7#, f. [from bidei The perfon 
that abides or dwells in a place ; per- 
haps that lives or endures. A word 
little in ufe. : i 
Asrpine. 2. f. [from abide.) Continu- 
ance; flay; fixed ftate. 

We are ftrangers before Thee and fojeurners, as 
were all our fathers: our days on the earth are as 
a thadow, and there is none abidirg. 

1 Chron. xxix. 15. 

The air in that région is fo violently removed, 
and carried about with fuch (wiftnefs, as nothing 
in that place can confit or have abiding. © + 

ie Rawleigh"s Hiflory of the World. 
ABJECT. adj. -Ladjeéus, Lat. thrown 
away as of no value. 
1. Mean; worthlefs; bafe; groveling: 
fpoken of perfons, or their qualities. 
-_ Rebellion 
Came like itfelf in bafe and alje routs, 
Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, 
And countenanc’d by boys and beggary, 
Stakeff eare’s Henry IV. 

I was at firft, as other beafts thar graze 
The trodden herb, of abjest thoughts and low. 

Milte Paradife Loft, b. ix. 1. 573. 

Honeft men, who tell their fovereigns what they 

“expe from them, and what obedience they thall 
be always ready to pay them,- are not upon an 
equal foot with bafe and abjzé? flatterers. 
' Addifon's Whig Examiner. 
z. Being of no hope or regard; ufed of 
condition, 

The rarer thy examipie ftands, ë 
Ey how mech from the top of wond'rous glory, 
Strongeft of mortal men, 

To loweft pitch of adjeé? fortune thnu art fall’n. 
Milton's Sampfon Aceniftes. 

We fee man anl womaa in the higheft iano- 
cence and perfection, and in the moft abje ftate 
of guilt and infirsnity. > i 

Addifen. Sprétator, N° 279. 
3- Mean and defpicable ; ufed of actions. 

‘The rapine is fo abje& and profane, 

They not from trifles, oor from gods refrain. 
Dryden's Juvenal, Sai. 3. 
To what bafe ends, and by what abjeé? ways, 
Are mortals urg’d through facred luft of praif: ? 
Pope's Effay on Criticifm. 
ABJECT. m./f A man without hope ; a 
man* whofe miferies are irretrievable ; 
one of the loweft condition. “ 

Yea, the abjec: gathzred themfelves, together 
againft me. i ; Pfalin xxxv. 15. 
o ABJECT. w. a. [abjicio, Lat.]- To 
throw away. A word rarely ufed. 

ABJE'CTEDNESS. 2. f. [from abjed.| The 
flate of an abject. : 

Our Saviour would love at no !efs rate than 
death; and, from the fupereminent height of 
gions flooped and abafed himfelf to tire fufterance 
of the extremeft of indignities, and funk him(elf 
to the bottom of abjefednejft, to exalt our condi- 
tion to the contrary extreme. Boyle’s Works. 

ABJECTION. 7. f- [from adjef.] Mean- 
nefs of mind; want of fpirit; fervility ; 
bafenefs. 4 

That this thould be termed balenefs, adjeétion 
of mind, or fervility, is it credible ? 

Hooter, b, va § 47. 

The juft mediam lies betwixt pride and the 

+ abjeffion, the two extremes. J I Eftrange. 


A'BJECTLY. adv. [from abje@.) In an 
abject manner, meanly, bafely, fer- 
vilely, contemptibly. 

A’Byeerxess. x. f [from abje#.]. Ab- 
jection, fervility, meannefs. 


r + 


A.B fF 


Servility and abjefincfs of humour is implicitly 
Involved in the charge of lying. 
Government of the Tongue, § 8. 
By humility I mean not the abjeéine/s of a bafe 
mind: but a prudent care not to over-value oura 
felves upon any account. 
Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. tie c. 76 


Asriity. n. f. [Habileté, Fr.] 


1. The power to do any thing, whether 
depending upon fkill, or riches, or 
ftrength, or any other quality. 

Of finging thou haft got the reputations 
Good Thyrfis, mine I yield to thy ability 3 
My heart doth feek another eftimation. 
Sidney, b. i» 
If aught in my ability may ferve 
To lighten what thou fuffer'ft, and appeafe 
Thy mind with what amends is in my pow'r. 
Milton's Sampjon Agoniftes, l. 744e 
They gave after their ability unto the treafure. 
Ezra, ii. 69. 
If any man minifter, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth: that God in all things. 
may be glorified through Jefus Chrift. r Per.iv. r1. 
Wherever we find oar abilities too weak for the 
performance, he affures us of the affiftance of his 
Holy Spirit. Rogers’s Sermons. 


2. Capacity of mind; force of underftand- 


ing; mental power. s 

Children in whom there was no blemith, bet 
well-favoured, and fkilful in all wifgom, and cun- 
ning in knowledge, and underftanding {cience, 
and fuch as had ability in them to ftand in the 
king’s palace. Dan. i. 4. 


z. When it has the plural number, aiñ: 


ties, it frequently fignifies the faculties: 
or powers of the mind, and fometimes 
the force of underftanding given by na- 
ture, as diftinguifhed from acquired qua- 
lifications. 

Whether it may be thought neceffary, that in 
certain traéts of country, like what we call pa~ 
tithes, there ould be one maa, at leaft, of abili- 
ties to read and write ? à Swift. 


ABINTE'STATE. adj. [of ek, from, and 


inteffatus, Lat.}] A term of law, im- 
plying him that inherits from a man, 
“who, thongh he had the power to make 
a will, yet did not make it. 


To ABJUGATE. v. a. [abjugo, Lat.] Fo 


* unyoke, to uncouple.. Dia., 


To ABJU'RES v. a. [abjuro, Lat.] os 


1. To caft off upon oath, to {wear not te 
do or not to have fomething, | -. w 
Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the fociety « man. 
Shakefpear®s Midfum. Night’s Dreame 
No man, therefore, that hath not abjured his 
reafon, and fwworn allegiance to a preconceived 
fantaftical hypothefis, can undertake the defence 
of fuch a fuppofition. Hale, 


z. To retract, recant, or abnegate a po- 


fitión upon oath, 


Asjura tion. xf. [from abjure.] The 


a&t of abjuring. The oath taken for 
that end. ‘ 
Until Henry VUE. his time, if a man, having 
committed felony, could go.into a charch, cr 
elierch-yard, before he were apprehended, he might 
not be taken from thence to the ufual trial of law, 
but confeffing his fault to thé juftices, or to the 
coroner, gave his oath to forfake the realm for 
ever, which was‘called abjurations 
There are fome adjurations Rill ia force among 
us herein England ; as, by the ftatute uf the 25th. 
of. king Charles 11, all perfons that are admitted 
into any office, civil or niilitary, muft take the 
tet; which ia an adbjurution-of fome-dodtrines of 
the church of Rome. : 
: ‘There is likewife another oath of cdjuratiz, 
m a 5 which. 


ABL 


arhich laymen and clergymen are both obliged to 
take; and that is tə abjure the Pretender. 

Ail fe's Porcipes M Canonici. 

To ABLA'CTATE. v. a. [ablađo, Lat.) 
To wean from the breaft. 

Asvacta tion. mj. One of the mce- 
thods of grafting ; and, according to 
the fignification of the word, as it were 
a weaning of a cyon by degrees from its 
mother ftuck ; not cutting it off wholly 
trom the ftock, till it is firmly united 
to that on which it is grafted. 

ABLAQUEA TION: a. f. [ablagueatio, Lat.] 
The art or practice of opening the 
ground about the roots of trees, to let 
the air and water operate upon them. 

Trench the ‘ground, and make it ready for the 
{pring: Prepare alfo foil, and ufe it where you 
Jave occafion + Dig borders. Uncover as yet roots 
of tiges, where ablagucation is requifite. 

Evebw's Kalendar. 

The tenure in chief is the very root that doth 
maintain this flyer tem, that by many rich and 
fruitful branches (preadeth itfelf: fo if it be fuf- 
fered to ftarve, by want of ablagueation, and 
other good hutbandry, this yearly fruit will much 
deercafe. Bacon's Office of Alicnations. 

ABLA‘’TION. 2. / [eblatio, Lat.] The 

- adt of taking away. 

A’ntative. x. a. [eblativus, Lat.] 

1. That which takes away. 

2. The &ixth cafe of the Latin nouns; the 
cafe which, among other fignifications, 
includes the perfon from whom fome- 
thing is taken away. A term of gram- 
mar. 

ABLE. adj. [bakile, Fr. babilis, Lat. 

, kilful, ready.) 

4. Having ftrong faculties, or great ftrength 
or knowledge, riches, or any other 

power of mind, body, or fortune. 

* Henry VIL. was not atraid of an able man, as 
Lewis the Eleventh was. But, contrariwife, he 
was ferved by the ad/eff men that were tobe found; 
without which his aifairs could not have profpered 

` as they did. Bacon's Henry Vil. 

Such gambol faculties he hath, that thew a 
weak mind and an able body, for the which the 
prince admits him. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. Having power fafficient ; enabled. 

All mankind acknowledge themfelves able and 
fufficient to do many things, which aétually they 
never do. South's Serm. 

Every man fhall give as he is ab/e, according to 
the bleffing of the Lord thy God, which he hath 

«a given thee, . Deus. xvi. 17. 

3. Before a verb, with the particle so, 
it fignifies generally having the power. 

Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous; but 
who is able to ftand before envy? Prov. xxvii. 4, 

4. With for it is not often nor very pro- 
perly ufed. 

There have been fome inventions alfo, which 
have been able for the utterance of articelate 
founds, as the fpeaking of certain words. 
<a Wilkins's Mathematical Magic. 

To A'nLE. v.a. To make able; to en- 
able, which is the word commonly ufed. 
Sec ENABLE. 

. n Plate fn with gold, 

And the ftrong lance of juftice hurticts breaks : 
Arm it with rags, a pigmy’s ftraw doth pierce it. 
None does offend, none, I fay none, I'll able "em 3 
Take that of me, my friend. 

; ; Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 

AzLe-sopteD. adj. Strong of body. 


It lies in the power of every fine woman, to fe-. 


cure at leaft half a dozen able-bodied men to his 
mmajefty’s fervice. Addifon. Frecbalder, N° 4. 


ABO 
Yo ABLEGATE. v. a. [ablego, Lat.) 
To fend abroad upon fome employment; 
to fend out of the way. Dia. 
ÅBLEGA rion. 2./. [from abkegate.] The 
act of fending abroad. Did. 
A’pieness. z. f. [from able.] Ability of 


body or mind, vigoar, force. 

That nation doth fo excel, both for comelinefs 
and ablenefs, that from neighbour countries they 
ordinarily come, fome to ftrive, fome to learn, 
fome to behold. Sidney, b. ii. 


A'BLEPSY. a. f. [abanbi«, Gr.] Want 
of fight, blindnefs; unadvifednefs. Dia. 
ÅBLIGURI TION. 2. f. [adliguritio, Lat.] 
Prodigal expence on meat and drink. 
Di. 
To AÄ'BLIGATE. v. a. [abligo, Lat.] To 
tie up from. - Did. 
To ABLOCATE. v. a. [abloco, Lat.] To 
let out to hire. 
Perhaps properly by him who has hired 
it from another. 
Calvin's Lexicon Juridicum. 
ABLOCA TION. 2./. [from ablocare.] A 
letting out to hire. 
To Anur. v. 2. [abludo, Lat.] To be 
unlike. Dia. 
A'BLUENT. adj. [abluens, Lat. from abluo, 
to wafh away. ] 
1. That which wafhes clean. 
2. That which has the power of cleanfing. 
Dia, 
An.u’tion. 2. f- [ablutio, Lat.) 
1. The att of cleanfing, or wafhing clean. 
There is a natural analogy between the ablution 
of the body and the purification of the foul; be- 
tween eating the holy bread and drinking the facred 


chalice, and a participation of the body and blood 
of Chrift. Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 


2. The water ufed in wafhing. 
Wath'd by the briny wave, the pions train 
Are cleans‘d, and caft th’ ab/utions in the main. 
Pope's Iliad. 
3- The rinfing of chemical preparations in 
water, to diffolve and walh away any 
acrimenious particles. j 
4. The cup given, without confecration, 
to the laity in the popifh churches, 
To A'BNEGATE. wv. a. [from abnego, 
Lat.] To deny. . ‘ 
ABneca Trion. 2. f. [abnegatio, Lat. de- 
nial, from adzego, to deny.] Denial, 
renunciation. 4 
The. abnegation or renouncing of all his own 
holds and interefts, and trufts of all that man is 
muft apt to defend upon, that he may the more 
expeditely follow Chrift. Hammond. 
ABNODA'TION. 2. f. [abnodatio, Lat.) 
The a& of cutting away knots from 
trees: a term of gardening. Did. 
Anno’rmous. adj. (abnormis, Lat. out 
of rule.] Irregular, mifhapen. Dia. 
Ano’arn. adv. [a fea-term, but adopted 
into common language; derived im- 
mediately from the French ‘a bord, as, 
aller `È bord, envoyer à bord, Bord is 
itfelf a word of very doubtful original, 
and perhaps, in its different accepta- 
tions, deducible from different roots. 
Bond, in the ancient Saxon, fignified a 
boufe; in which fenfe, to go aboard, is 
to take up refidence in a fhip. 
t. In a fhip. 


» 


ABO 
He loudly cald to fuch as were aboard, 
The little bark unto the fhore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that deep ford. 
Fairy Queen, b. iis cant. 6e 

He might land them, if it pleafed him, or 
otherwife keep them aboard. 

Sir W. Raleigh's Effayte 
2. Into a fhip. 

When morning rofe, I fent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a ncighb'ring fpring, 
Whilft I the motions of the winds explor'd ; 
Then fummon’d in my crew, and went aboard. 

` Addifen’s Ovid's Metamorphojes, bs iiis 

Axso’be. n.f. [from abide. ] ‘ 
1. Habitation, dwelling, place of refi- 


dence. 
But 1 know thy alode and thy going out, and 
thy coming in. 2 Kings, xix. 27» 
Others may ufe the ocean as their road; 
Only the English make it their abode; 
Whofe ready fails with every wind can fly, 
And make a cov’nant with th’ inconftant fky. 
3 f Wailers 
2. Stay, continuance in a place. 
Sweet friends, your patience tor my long abode ; 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. 
Sbakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Making a fhort aéede-in Sicily the fecond time, 
landing in Italy, and making the war, may be rea» 
fonably judged the bufinefs but of ten months. 
i Dryden's Dedicat, to Aeneid. 
The woodcocks early vifit, and abode 
. Of long continuance in our temp'rate clime, 
Foretel a liberal harveft. Phillips. 
3. To make abode. ‘To dwell, torefide, to 
- inhabit. , he) 
Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode; 
Thence full of fate returns, atid of the God. 
Dryd. Ær. 6. 
To Anope. w. a. [See Bone.] To fore- 
token or forefhow ; to be a prognoftic, 
to be ominous. It is taken, with its de- 


rivatives, in the fenfe either of good or 


ill. 
Every man, 

After the hideous ftorm that follow'd, was 

A thing infpir'd 5 and, not confulting, broke 

Into a general prophecy, that this tempeft, 

Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The fudden breach of it. Sbakelp. Henry VIN. 
Aso’pement. 2. f. [from To abode.] A 
- fecret anticipation of fomething future ; 

‘an impreflion upon the mind of fome 


^ event to come; prognoftication; omen.. 
I like not this. 
For many men that ftumble at the threshold, 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within.—- 
— Tuh] man, abodements mut not now aftright ns. 
» Shahefpcare’s Henry Vt. ps iiie 

“My lotd bifhop afked him, Whether he had never 
any feeret abademient ir his mind ? No, replied the 
duke; but I think’ fome adventure may kill me as 
well as another man. i Weston 

To ABOLISH. v. a. [abolo Latin.]} 
1. To annul; to make void. Applied to 
laws or inilitutions. A 

For us to abali/h what he hath eftablifhed, were 
prefumption mott intolerable. Hooker, b. iti. § 10. 

On the parliament's part it was propofed, that 
all the bishops, deans, and chapters, might be im- 
mediately taken away, and abolifhed. 

Clarendon, be viii. 
z. To put an end to, to deitroy. 

The long continued wars between the Englith 
and the Scots, had then raifed invineible jea- 
loufies and hate, which long continued peace hath 
fince abclifhed, ‘ Sir Fobn Hayward. 

That thall Perocles well requite, I wot, 

And, with thy blood, aboli/» fo reproachful blot. 
4 ' Fairy Queen. 
` More deftroy’d than they, 
We should be quite abolyb’d, and expire. 


Miltone 
3 O: 
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Or wilt thou thyfelf 
= AbelifS thy creation, and unmake 
For him, what for thy glory thou haft made? ~ 
3 Milton, be iiie 1. 163. 
4 Nor could Vulcanian flame: 
The ftench abo/ifb, or the favour tame- 
Dryd. Virg, Geo. iii. 
Fermented {pirits conchae, 4 and con- 
folidate many fibres together, abolifbing many ta- 
nals; efpecially where the fibres are the tenderetft, 
as in the brain. Arbuth. cn Aliments. 
Apo’cisHast.e. adj. [from abolifo.] That 
which may be abolifhed. 
Ano’nisHer. z. fa [from abolifo.] He that 
abolithes, è 
ABO'LISHMENT. n. fe [from aboli/b.] The 


a& of abolithing. 

The plain and direét way had been to prove, 
that all fuch ceremonies, as they require to be 
abolifhed, are retained by us with the hurt of the 
church, or with lefs benefit than the abolifpment 
of them would bring. Hooker, bs iva 

He fhould think the adolifbment of epifeopacy 
among us, would prove a mighty feandal and cor- 
ruption ta ovr faith, and manifeftly dangerous to 
our monarchy. Swifts Church of England Man. 

Aror Tion. n. f. [from abolifo. ) The act 
of abolifhing. This is now more fre- 


quently ufed than abolifoment. 

From the total abolition of the popular power, 
may be dated the ruin of Rome: for hed the re- 
ducing hereof to its ancient condition, prapofed 

* by Agrippa, been accepted inftead of Mæcenas’s 
model, that ftate might have continued unto this 
day. Grew"s Cofmologia Sacra, be iiie oe 4. 

An apoplexy is a fudden abolition of a!l the 
fenfes, and of a!l voluntary motion, by the ftop- 
page of the flux and reflux of the animal fpirits 
through the nerves deftined for thofe motions. 


Arbutknoron Diet} 


ABOMINABLE, adj. [abominabilis, Lat.) 
1. Hateful, deteftable ; to be Joathed. 
This infernal pit 
Abominable, accurs'd, the havfe of woe. 
Milton. 

The qoeeo and miniftry might eafily redref. 
this abominable grievance, by endeavouring to 
choofs men of virtuous principles. 

Swift's Projeé? for the Advancement of Religion. 

2. Unclean. Be 

The fou! that fhall touch any unctean beaft, or 
any abominable unclean thing, even that foul fall be 
cut off from his people. Leviticut, viie 216 

3. In low and ludicrous language, it is 
a word of loofe and indeterminate cen- 
fure. 

They fay you are a melancholy fellow.—I am 
fa; 1 do love it better than laughing.—Thofe 
that are in extremity of either, are abominable 
fell-ws, and betray themfclves to every modern 
cenfure, worfe than drunkards. 

Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Apo MtnaBLENESS. me {from abomin- 

able.) The quality of being abomin- 
able; hatefulnefs, odioufnefs. 

Til we have proved, in its proper place, the 
eterna! and effential difference between virtue and 
vice, we muft forbear to urge atheifts with the 
corruption and abominabline/s of their peinciples. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Aso’mrnagiy. adv. [from abominable] 

A word of: low or familiar language, 

fignifying exceflively, extremely, ex- 

ceedingly ; in an ill fenfe. It is not 
Often Serioufly ufed. 

I have obterved great abufes and diforders in 
your family; your fervants are mutinous and 
guarrelfome, and cheat you moft ebominably. 

Arbutinor. 


To ABO'MINATE. w. a. [alominer, Lat.] 
To abhor, deteft, hate utterly 


ABO 


Pride gees, hated, curfed, and abominared by [ 


all. Hammond. 
-o We are not guilty of your injuries, ] 
No way confent to them; but do abhor, 
Absminate, and loath this cruelty. 
—— Seutbern's Orooncke. 
He profefled both to abominate and defpife! all 
myftery, refinement, and intrigue, either in a 
prince or minifter. Swift. 


ABOMINA‘TION. 2. f. 


t. Hatred, deteftation. 
` To affit king Charles by Englifh or Dutch 
forces, wunld render him odious to his new fub- 
jects, who have nothing in fo great abomination, 
as thofe whom they hold for heretics. 
2. The object of hatred. 
Every fhepherd is an abomination to the Egyp- 
tans. Genefis, xl vie 34+ 


3. Pollution, defilement. 


And there fhall in no wife enter into it any 


thing that defileth, neither whatfoever worketh | 


abomination, or maketh a lic. Rev. xxi. 27. 
4. Wickednefs; hatefal or fhameful vice. 
Th’ adulterous Antony, neft large 
In his abominations, turns you off, 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That nofes it againft us. 
Shakelp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
5. The caufe of pollution. 

And the high places that were before Jerufa- 
lem, which. were on the right hand of the mount 
of corruption, which Solomon the king of ffrael 
had builded for Afhtoreth the abeminaticn of the 


Zidonians, and for Chemoth the abzwination of }, 


the Moabites, and for Milcom the abomination of 
the children of Ammon, did the king defile. 
2 Kings, xxiii. 13. 


| ABORIGINES. n. f. {Lat.] The earlieft 


inhabitants of a country; thofe of whom 
no original is to be traced; as, the Welfh 
in Britain. - 
To ABORT. v. n. [abcrto, Lat.] To bring 
forth before the time; to mifcarry. Dig, 
ABORTION. 2. f. [aéortio, Lat.] 
t» The a& of bringing forth untimely. 
Thef then need caufe no abortion, = Sandys. 
2. The produce of an untimely birth: 
His wife mifearried ; but, as the abortion proved 
only a female foetus, he comforted himfelf, 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 
Behold my arm thus biafted, dry and wither'd, 
Shrunk like a fuvl abortion, and decay'd, A. 
Like fome untimely produét of the feafans. 
Rowe. 


ABORTIVE. 2. f. That which is born be- 
fore the due time. Perhaps anciently 
any thing irregularly produced. 

No common wind, no cuttamed event, 
But they wi lipluck away its nat'ral cavfes, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns, 
Abortives, and prefages, tongues of heav’n, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 
Shakelp. King Jobn. 
Take the fine fkin of an afortive, and, with 
ftarch thin laid on, prepare your ground or tablet. 
Pracham on Drawing. 
Many are preferved, and do fignal fervice to 
their country, who, without a provifion, might 
have perifhed as gbortives, or have enme to an 
untimely end, and perhaps have brought upon 
their guilty parents the like deftrution. 
Addifon. Guardian, N° 106. 


Aso arrive. adj. [abortivus, Lat.] 
t. That which is brought forth before the 


_ due time of birth. 
If ever he have child, abertive be it, 
- Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. 
. Shakelp. Richard Il}. 
‘All th’ unaccomplith'd worksof nature's hand, 
Absrtive, mon{trous, or unkindly mix'd, 
Diffoiv’d on earth, fleet hither. 


Miken's Paradife Loft, bia, > 56. 


Swift. | 
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Nor will his fruit expec 
Th’ autumnal feafon, but, in fummer’s pride 
When other orchards {mile, abortive fail. 
E : Pbillipr. 

2. Figuratively, that which fails for want 
of time. è 

How often haft thou waited at my cup, 
Remember it, and let it make thee creft-fall’n 5 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. 

i Sbakefp. Henry VI. p. iis | 

3. That which brings forth nothing. 

The void profound 
Of aneffential night receives him next, 
Wide-gaping 5 and with utter lofs of being 
Threatens him, plong’d in that abortive gulf. 
Milon’s Paradife Loft, b. iis 1. 4510 

4. That which fails or mifcarries, from 
whatever caufe. This is lefs proper. 

Many politic conceptions, fo elaborately formed 
and wrought, and grown at length ripe for delivery, 
do yet, in the iffue, mifcarry and prove abortive. 

South's Sermons. 

Azo rrivey. adv. [from abortive.] Bora 
without the due time; immaturely, un- 
timely. 

Aso’rtiveness. 2. f. [from abortive.J 
The ftate of abortion. 

ABO'RTMENT. 2. f. [from adbort.] The 
thing brought forth out of time; an un- 
timely birth. F 

Concealed treafures, now loft to mankind, fhall 
be brought into ufe by the induftry of converted 
penitents, whofe wretched carcafes the impartial 
laws dedicate, as untimely feafts, to the worms 
of the earth, in whofe womb thofe deferted mi- 
neral riches muft ever lie buried as loft abortmentry 
unlefs thofe be made the aétive midwives to de- 
liver them. Bacon's Pbyfical Remains. 

ABO'VE. prep. [from a, and bupan,. 
Saxon ; boven, Dutch. ] p 

1. To a higher place; in a higher place, 

So when with cratkling flames a cavldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom rife; 

Abave the brims they force their fiery way ; 
Black vapovrs climb aloft, and cloud the day, 
Dryden, Æneid vii, le 6450 

2, More in quantity or number, i 

Every nne that pafleth among them, that are 

` nombered from twenty years old and adcve, mhall 
give an offering unto the Lord. 
“Exodus, xxx. 144 

3. In a fuperiour degree, or to a fuperiour 
degree of rank, power, or excellence. 

The Lord is high above all nations, and his 
glory above the heavens. _Pfalm. cxiiie 4e 

The public power of all focieties is above every 
foul contained in the fame focieties. 4 


Hooker, bot. 
There is no riches above a found’ body, and no 
joy above the jay of the heart. 
= Ecclefaficus, xXx, 16» 
Toa her 
Thoy didft refign thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God fet thee above her, made of thee, 
And for thee: whofe perfection far excell’d 
Hers, in all real dignity. j 
Miltcn's Paradife Lofe b. x. le 147e. 
„Latona fees her thine above the reft, 
And feeds with fecret joy her filent breaft. ~ - 
i Drydews Enid. 


` 


4- Ina ftate of being faperior to; unat- 


` tainable by. 

It is an old and true diftinétion, that things 
may be above our reafon, without being contrary 
to ite .Of this kind are the power, the nature, 
and the univerfal prefence of God, with innu- 
metable other points Savifte 

5» Beyond; more than. 

We were prefied ovt of meafure, abowe ftrength 3 

infomuch that we defpaired even of life. : 
2 Cor. i. 8. 


In having thoughts unconfufed, and being able 
te 


ABO 


xo diftingulth one thing from another, where there 
is but the leaft difference, confiits the exainefs of 
judgment and clearnefs of reafon, which is in one 
man akowe another. Locke. 
The inhsbitants of Tirol have many privileges 

` ebove thofe of the other heréditary countries of 


the emperor. Va Addifon. 
6. Too proud for; too high for. A phrafe 


chiefly ufed in familiar expreffion. 

Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the 
world, laboured in arts and occupations, and were 
above nothing that tended to promote the con- 
veniences of life. Pope's Odyffey; roter 

Above. adu. 
1. Over-head ; in a higher place. 

To men flanding below, men ftanding aloft 
feem much leflened; to thofe above, men ftanding 
below, feem not fo much Icffencd. Bacon. 

Wheo he eftablifed the clouds above; when 
he itrengthened the fountains of the deep; when 
he gave to the fea his decree, that the waters fhould 
not pafs his ecmmandment; when he appointed 
the foundations nf the earth; then I was by him, 
as onc brought up with him; and I was daily his 

* deligbt, rejoicing always before him. E 
Proverbs, viii. 28. 

Every good gift, and cvery perfect gift, is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of 
fights, with whom is no variablencfs, neither 
Shadow of turning. James, is 17. 

The Trojans from abswe their foes beheld 5 
And with arm'd legions all the rampires fill’d. ; 

4 Dryden, ZEncid. 
z. In the regions of heaven. 

Your praite the birds fhall chant in every grove, 

And winds fhall waft it to the pow’rs above. 
Pope's Paftorals. 
3. Before. [See Apove-ciTep.] 

I faid above, that thefe two machines of the ba- 
Jance, and the dira, were only ornamental, and 
that the fuccefs of the duel had been the fame 
without them. Dryd. Dedicat. Æneid, 

ABOVE ALL. In the firft place; chiefly. 

I ftudied Virgil's defign, his difpofition of it, 

“his manners, his judicious management of the 
figures, the fober retrenchments of his fenfe, which 
always leaves fomething to gratify our imagina- 
tion, on which it may enlarge at pleafure ; but 
above all, the elegance of his expreflion, and th¢ 
harmony of his numbers. 
Dryden's Dedication to the Aincid. 
ABOVE-BOARD, p 
1. In open fight; without artifice or trick, 
A figurative expreffion, borrowed from 
amelters, who, when they put their 
cats under the table, are changing 
their cards, It is ufed only in familiar 
language. 

It is the part alfo of an honet man to deal 

above-board, and without tricks. L'Effrange. 
2. Without difguife or concealment. 

Though there have not been wanting fuch 
heretofore, as have pradtifed thefe unworthy arts, 
for as much as there have been villains in all 
places and all ages, yet now-a-days they are 
owned above-board. South's Sermons. 

Asovr-cireD., Cited before. A figu- 
rative expreffion, taken from the ancient 
manner of writing books ou {erolls ; 
where whatever is’ cited or mentioned 
before in the fame page, muft be above. 

It appears from the authority abcve-cited, that 
this is a fact confeffed by heathens themfelves. 

= Addifon on the Chriftian Religion, 

Apove-crounp. An expreffion ufed to 
fignify alive; not in the grave. 

ABovi-sENTIONED.SecABOVE-CITED. 

I do not remember, that Homer any where falls 
into the faults above-mentioned, which were indeed 
the fale refincments of latter ages. 

3 Addifon, Spectator, N° 279. 


‘t. Round, furrounding, encircling. 


7 atts, doth fuppofe pofitive laws about dominiun and 


ABO 


To ABOUND. v. n. [abundo, Lat. abonder, 
French. J 
1. To have in great plenty; to be co- 
pioufly flored. It is ufed fometimes 
with the particle iz, and fometimes th 
particle wth. 
The king-becoming graces, 
I have no relith of them, but abound 
In the divifion of each feveral crime,” 
Aéting it many ways. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to this ground, 
In which our countries fruitfully abound. 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
A faithful man fall abound with blefiings : 
but he that maketh hafte to be rich, fhall not be 
innocent. Prows xxviile 20. 
Now that langnages are made, and abound with 
words ftanding for combinations, an ufual way of 
getting complex ideas, is by the explication of 
thofe terms that fland for them. Locke. 


To be in great plenty. i 
And becaufe iniquity thall abound, the love of 
many fhall wax cold. Matthew, xxiv. 126 
Words are like* leaves, and where they moft 
abcund, 

Much fruit of fenfe beneath is rarely found. 
+ Pope's Effay on Criticifm. 
ABOUT. frep. [abuzan, or abuzon, Sax. 
which feems to fignify encircling on the 
outfide.] 


r 


Z. 


r 


Let not mercy and truth forfake theee Bind 
them about thy neck; write them upon the table 
of thy heart. Proverbs, iiis 3. 

She cries, and tears her cheeks, 
Her hair, her vet; ard, ftooping to the fands, 
About his neck the caft her trembling hands. 

Dryden's Fables. 
z. Near to. / 

Speak unto the congregation, faying, get you 
np from aboue the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. Exodus. 

Thou doft nothing, Sergius, 
Thou canft endeavour nothing, nay, not thin’: ; 
But I both fee and hear it; and am with thee, 
By and before, about and in thee too. 
d Ben Fonf. Cataline. 
3. Concerning, with regard to, relat- 
ing to. 

When Conftantine had finifhed an houfe for 
the fervice of God at Jerufalem, the dedication 
he judged a matter not unworthy, about the fo- 
lemn performance whereof, the greatcit part of 
the bifhops in Chriftendom fhould meet together. 

p n Hooker, 

The painter is not to take fo much pains about 
the drapery as about the face where the principal 
refemblance lies. Dryden. 

They are mot frequently ufed as words equi- 
valent, and do both of them indifferently fignify 
either a fpeculative knowledge of things, or a 
practical fkill about them, according to the exi- 
gency of the matter or thing fpoken of. 

Tillt, Sermon i 

Theft is always a fin, although the particular 
fpecies of it, and the denomination of particular 


property. Stillingfleet. 

Children fhould always be heard, and fairly and 
kindly anfwered, when they afk after any thing they 
would know, and defire to be informed abiur. 
Curiofity thould be as carefully cheriflied in chil- 
dren, as other appetites fupprefled. Locke. 

It hath been praétifed as a method of making 
men's court, when they are afked absurt the rate 
of lands, the abilities of tenants, the ftate of 
trade, to anfwer that all things are in a flourith- 
ing condition. Swift's Short View of Ireland, 
4. Ina ftate of being engaged in, or em- 
ployed upon. 

Our bleffed Lord was pleafed to command the 
reprefentation of his death and facrifice on the 
crofs fhould be made by bicaking of bread and 


S 
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effufion of wine; to fignify to us the nature and 
facrednefs of the liturgy we are about. Tayler. 

Labour, for labour’s fake, is againft natare. 
The underftanding, as well as all the other fa- 
culties, choofes always the fhorteft way ta its 
end, would prefently obtain the knowledge it is 
about, and tben fet upon fome new enquiry. But 
this, whether lazinefs or hafte, often mifleads 
ite Lockre 

Our armies ought to be provided with fecre- 
taries, to tell their ftory in plain Englith, and to 
let us know, in our mother tongue, what it is 
our brave countrymen are about. A 

d Addifon. Spel. N° 409. 
5. Appendant to the perfon; as cloaths. 
If you have this abeur you, 
As I will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly affault the necromancer’s hall. 
É Milton's Comus. 

It is not ftrange to me, that perfons of the 
fairer fex should like, in all things abour them, 
that handfomenefs for which they find themfelves 
moft liked. P Boyle on Colours. 

6.’ Relating to the perfon, as a fervant, or 
dependant. 

Liking very well the young gentleman, fuch I 
took him to be, admitted this Deiphantus about 
me, who well fhewed, there is no fervice like his 
that ferves becaufe he loves. Sidney, bs tie 

7- Relating to perfon, as an aét or office. 

Good corporal, for my old dame's fake, ftand 
my friend: fhe hath no body to do any thing 
about her when I am gone, and fhe is old and can- 
not help herfeif. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

ABOUT. adu. 
1. Circularly, in a round; cireum. 
The weyward fifters, hand in hand, 

Pofters of the fea and land, 

Thus do go about, chcut, 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again to make up nine. 

Shakelp. Macbeth, 


z. In.circuit, in compafs. 

Fil tell you what I am aboute—Two yards and 
more.—No quips now, Piftol: indeed I am-in 
the wait two yards about; but I am about no 
waite, I am about thrift. Sbakelpeares 

A tun about was ev'ry pillar there, 7 
A polifh’d mirrour fhone not half fo clear. 

Dryd. Fables. 
3. Nearly; circiter. 

When the boats were come within about fixty 
yards of the pillar, they found themfelves all 
bound, and could go no farther; yet fo as they 
might move to go about, but might not approach 
nearer. Bacon's New Atalantis. 

4. Here and there; every way; circa. 
Up rofe the gentle virgin trom her place, 
And looked all about, it the might Spy 
Her lovely knight. 
Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. iis fanz. 44. 

A wolf tbat ie: pat Jabour, in nA old s 
borrows a habit, and fo aéour he goes, begging 
charity from door to duor, under the difguife uf a 
pilgrim, L'Efirange, 
. With zo before a verb; as, about to fy, 
gen the point, within a fmall diktanee 
oi. 

Thefe dying lovers, and their floating fons, 
Sufpend the fight, and filence all our guns: 
Beauty and youth, about to perifhy finds 
Such neble pity in brave Englith minds, aller, 
6. Round; the longeft way, in oppofition 

to the fhort ftraight way. 

Gold had thefe natures; preatnefs of weight; 
clofenefs of parts; fixation; pliantnefs, or foft- 
nefs; immunity from raft; colour, or tinéture 
of yellow: Therefore the fure way (though moft 
about ) to make gold,is to know the caufes of the 
feveral natures before rchearfed. 

Bacon's Natural Hif. N° 428. 
* Spies of the Volfcians 

Held me in chace, that J was forced to wheel 

Three 


v 
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Three or foar miles about; elfe had I, Sir, 
Halfan hour Gince brought my report. 
Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

7. To bring about; to bring to the point 
or ftate defired ; as, be bas brought about 
bis purpofes. 

Whether this will be brought about, by breaking 
his head, I very much queftion. Speftator. 

8. To come about; to edme to fome certain 
fate or point. It has commonly the 
idea of revolution, or gyration. 

Wherefore it came to pais, when the time was 
come about, after Hannah had conceived, that fhe 
bare a fon. Sami. 20. 

One evening it befel, that looking out, 

The wind they long had with'd was come about ; 
Well pleas’d they went to reft; and if the gale 
Till morn contiau’d, both refolv'd to faile 

Dryd. Fables. 

9. To go about; to prepare to do it. 

Did not Mofes give you rhe law, and yet none 
of you keepeth the law? Why go ye about to kill 
me? Jobn, vii. 19. 

In common language, they fay, to 
come about a man, to circumvent him. 

Some of thefe phrafes feem to derive 
their original from the French à dou? ; 
venir à bout d'une chofe; venir à bout de 
quelgw un. 

A. Bp. for Archbifhop; which fee. 

ABRACADA BRA. A faperftitions charm 
againft agues. 

Yo ABRA‘DE. w. a. [abrade, Lat.] To 
rub off; to wear away from the other 
parts; to walte by degrees, 

By this means there may be a continned fup- 
ply of what is fucceflively abraded ftom them by 
decurfinn of wate.s. Haile. 

Apranam’s Baum. The name of an 
herb. 

ABRASION. 2, f. [See ABRADE.] 

1. The aé of abrading, or rubbing off. 

z. [In medicine.] The wearing away of 
the natural mucus, which covers the 
membranes, particularly thofe of the 
ftomach and guts, by corrofive or fharp 
medicines, or humours. Quincy. 

3. The matter worn off by the attrition of 
bodies. 3 

ABREAST, adv. [See BrEAsT.] Side by 
fide; in fuch a pofition that the breafis 
may bear againft the fame line. 

My coufin Suffolk, 
My foul fhall thine keep company to heav'n: 
Tarry, fweet foul, for mine, then fly abreaft. 
Shakefp. Henry V. 

For honour travels in a freight fo narrow, 
Where one but goes abr caf. 

Shakefp. Troilus und Creffida. 

The riders rode abreaff, and ooe his thield, 

His lance of cornel wood another held. 
Dryden's Fables, 

A’sricot. See Apricot. 


To AIRIYDGE. v.a. [abréger, Fr. abbre- 
vio, Lat.] 

1. To make fhorter in words, 
fill the fame fubftance. 

All thefe fayings, being declared by Jafon of 
Cyrene in five books, we will effay to a ridge in 
one volume. 2 Marcii 23. 

2. To contraé, to diminifh, to cut thort. 

The determination of the will, upon enquiry, 
is following the direétion of that guide; and he, 
that has a power to aé or not to act, according 
as fuch determination direets, is free, Such de- 
termination abridges not that power wherein li- 
berty confifts. 3 Locke, 

3- To deprive of; to cut off from. In 
VoL. L 


ABR 


which fenfe it is followed by the particle 
from, or of, preceding the thing taken 
away. 


I have difabled mine eftate, 
By fhewing (omething a more {welling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance 5 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg’d 
From fuch a noble cate. g 
= Sbakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

They were formerly, by the common law, dif- 
charged from pontage and murage; but this pri- 
vilege has been abridged them fince by feveral 
ftatutes. Aslifes Parergen Juris Cancnici 

ABRIDGED OF, part. Deprived of, de- 
barred from, cut fhort, 

ApripGer. z. f. , 

1. He that abridges ; a thortener. 

z. A writer of compendiums or abridg- 
Meats. 

Apri Dement. n.f. [abregement, French.] 

1. The epitome of a larger work con- 
traéted into a {mall compals; a com- 

` pend ; a fummary, 

Surely this commandment containeth the law 
and the prophets; and, in this one word, is the 
abridgment of all volumes of {cripture. 

Hooker, b. tte § 5. 

Idolatry is certainly the firft-bern of folly, the 
great and leading paradox; nay, the very abridg- 
ment and fum total of all abfusdicies. 

South's Sermens. 

z. A diminution in general, 

All trying, by a love of littlenefs, 

To make aéridgments, and to draw to lefs, 
Even that nothing, which at firt we were, 
x Denne. 

3. Contraétion ; redu@ion. 

The conftant defire of happinefs, and the con- 
fraint it puts upon us, no body, I think, ae- 
couots an abridgment of liberty, or at leaft an 
abridgment of liberty to be complained of, Lorke. 

4. Reftraint from any thing pleafing ; 
contraction of any thing enjoyed. 

It is not barely a man’s abridgment in his ex- 
ternal accommodations which makes him mife- 
rable, but when his confcience thal] tell him that 
it was his fin and hie folly which brought him 
under that abridgment. South. 

AnrRO'acH. adv. [See To Broacu. 

1. Ina pofture to run ont, or yield the 
liquor contained ; 
veffels, 

The jars of gen’rous wine 
He fet abroach, and for the featt prepar'd. 
Dryd. Virgil. 

The Templer fpruce, while ev'ry fpout’sabroach, 
Stays till "tis fair, yet feems to call a coach. 

Swift's Mifcel. 

2. In a figurative fenfe ; in a flate to be 
diffufed or extended, in a ftate of fuch 
beginning as promifes a progrefs. 

That man, that fits within a monarch’s heart, 
And ripens in the funthine of his favour, 

Would he abuf> the count*nance of the king, 
Alack! what mifchiefs might be fet abroacb, 
In thadow of fuch greatnefs ! 

Stakefpeare's Henry IV. peii. 

ABROAD. adv. [compounded of a and 
broad. See Broap.] 

1. Without confinement; widely; at large. 

Intermit no watch 

Againft a wakeful foe, while I abroad, 

Thro’ all the coafts of dark deftruction feck 

Deliverance. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 1.463. 

Again, the lonely fox roams far abroad, 

On fecret rapine benr, and midnight fraud; 

Now haunts the cliff, now traverfes the lawn, 

And flies the hated neighbourhood of man, Pricr. 
2. Out of the houfe. 

Welcome, Sir, 

, This cell's my court; here have I few attendants, 


keeping 


properly f{poken of 


ABR 


And fubjefts none abroad. Sbake/peare’s Tempeft. 

Lady —— walked a whole hour abroad, with- 

ont dying after ite Pope's Letrerse 
3. In another country. 

They thought it better to be fomewhat hardly 
yoked at home, than for ever abroad, ard difere- 
dited. 3 Hooker, Pref. 

Whiofoever offers at verbal tranflation, thail 
have the misfortune nf that young traveller, who 
loft his own language abroad, and brought home 
no other inftead of it. Sir J. Denbam. 

What learn our youth abroad, but to refine 
The homely vices of their native land? 

Dryd. Span. Friars 

He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers 
what he fees and hears ebroad, to the fate of 
things at hnme. oe Atterbe Serme 

4. In all dire&tions, this way and that; 
with wide expanfion. 

Full in the midft of this infernal road, 

An elm difplays her dufky arms abroad. ` 
Dryd. Virgi Æn. vie 
5. Without, not within. 
Bodies politic, being fubje&, as much as na- 
tural, to diflolution, by divers means, there are 
_ undoubtedly more fates overthrown through dif- 
cafes bred within themfclves, than through vio- 
lence from abroad. Hooker, Dedication. 


To ABROGATE, v.a. [abrogo, Lat.] To 
take away from a law its force; to re- 
peal; to annul: 

Laws have been made upon fpecial occafions, 
which occations ceafing, laws of that kind do ab- 
rogate themfelves. Hooker, beiv. § 24. 

The negative precepts of men may ceafe by 
many infteuments, by contrary cuftoms, by pub- 
lic difeelith, by long omiffion: but the negative 
precepts of God never can ceafe, but when they 
are exprefsly abrogated by the fame authority. 

Taylor's Rule of living Boly. 

Asro‘cation. n. f. [abrogatio, Lat.] 
The act of abrogating; the repeal of 2 
law. 

The commiffioners from the confederate Ro- 
man catholics, demanded the abrogation and repeal 
of all thofe laws, which were in lorceagainft the 
exercife of the Roman religion. Clarendon, b. vilie 

To Apro‘ox. v. a. [from To brook, with 
a fuperabundant, a word not in ufe.J 

o brook, to bear, to endure. 

Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 
The abjcét people gazing om thy face 5 
With envious looks, ftill laughing at thy fhame, 

Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. peiie 

ABRUPT. adj. [abruptus, Lat. broken 3 
off. ] j ; 

1. Broken, craggy. 

Refiftlefs, toaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude mountain, and the moliy wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupte T homf. Winter. 

2. Divided, without any thing intervening. 

Or fpecad his airy flighty 
Upborn with indefatigable wings, 
Over the vaft abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy ifle. 
Milton's Paradife Loft, bv ii. h gogi ` 

3- Sudden, without the cuftomary or pro- 

er preparatives. : 

e p My lady crave 
To know the caufe of your abrupt departure. 
Shakefpeore. 

The abrupt and unkind breaking off the two 
firft parliaments, was wholly imputed to the duke 
of Buckingham. Clarendoss 

Abrupt, with eagle-fpeed the cut the iy ; 
Infant invifible to mortal eye. 

Then firft he recogniz'd th’ ethereal gueft. 
Pope's Ody ff. bs ie 

4. Unconneéted. 

The abrupt file, which hath many breaches, 
and doth not ftem to end but fall. 

Btn Fonfon's Difeovery. 
Cc ABRU'PTED. 
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ABRU'PTED. adj. [atruptus, Lat. a word 
little in ufe.] Broken off fuddenly. 

The effeéts of their a&tivity are not precipi- 

toufly abrupted, but gradually proceed to their 

ceffations. Brown's Vulgar Errours, be vie 10+ 

Abru ption. n.f. [abraæptio, Lat.] Break- 
ing off, violent and fudden feparation. 

Thofe which are inclofed in ftane, marble, or 
fuch other folid matter, being difficultly fepacable 
from it, beeaufe of its adhefion to all fides of 
them, bave commonly fome of that matter fill 
adhering to them, or at leaft marks of its ab- 
ruption trom them, en all their fides. 

Bvodward's Nat. Jif. pege 

Asrvu’ptLy. adv. [See Asrupt.)} Haf- 
tily, without the due forms of prepara- 
tion. P 

The fweetnefs of virtue’s difpofition, jealous 
even over itfelf, fuffered her not to enter abruptly 
into queftions of Mufidorus. Sidney, briis 

Now miffing from their joy fo lately found, 

So lately found, and fo abruptly gone. $ 
m Par. Regained, b. ii. 
They: both of them punétually obferved the 

time thus agreed upon, and that in whatever com- 

pany or bufinefs they were engaged, they left it 
abruptly, as foon as the clock warned them to 

retire. Addifon, Speftator, N° 241. 

ABRU'PTNESS.. n. f. [from abrupt.) 

x. An abrupt manner, hafte, fuddennefs, 
untimely vehemence. 

2. The fate of an abrupt or broken thing ; 
roughnefs, cragginefs ; as of a fragment 
violently disjoined. 

The cryftallized bodies fouod in the perpendi- 
cular intervals, have always their root, as the jew- 
ellers`call it, which is only the abruprnefs, at the 
end of the body whereby it adhered to the ftone, 
or fides of the intervals; which abruptnes is 
caufed by its being broke off from the faid, ftone. 

J i Woodw. Nat. Bif. p» 4+ 

A’sscess. n.f. [ab/ceffus, Lat.] A mor- 
bid cavity in the body ; a tumour filled 
with matter ; a term of chirurgery. 

If the patient is not relieved, nor dies in eight 
days, the inflammation ends in a fuppuration and 
an abfeefs in the lungs, and fometimes in fome 
other part of the body. Arbuth. of Diet. 

Lindanus conjectured it might Be fome hidden 
abjcefe in the mefentery, which, breaking fome 
few days after, was difcovered to be an apoftem of 
the mefentery. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To Assci’ ND. v,a. To cut off, either 
in a natural or figurative fenfe. ° 


ABSCISSA. [Lat.] Part of the diame- 
ter of a conic fection, intereepted be- 
tween the vertex and a femi-ordinate. 

Asscr’ssion. 2. f. [abfciffio, Lat.] 

1. The act of cutting off, 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente renders the ab/cif- 
fin of them difficult eavugh, and not without 
danger. Wifeman's Surgery. 

‘2. The ftate of being cut off. 

By ceffation of oracie:, with Montacutius, we 
may underftand this intercifion, not abfciffon, or 
confummate defolation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt, be vis ce 12. 

To ABSCO'ND. v. n. [abfcondo, Lat.] To 
hide one’s felf ; to retire from the pub- 
lic view: generally nfed of perfons in 
debt, or criminals cluding the Jaw. 

"The marmotte or mus ainus, which abfeonds all 
wirter, lives on its owa fet: for ia autumn, when 
it thucs icfelf up in its hole, it is very fas; but 
in the fpriag-time, when it cumes forth again, very 
tean. Ray on tke Creation. 

Assco’nper. 2. f. [from ab/cond.] The 
perfon that abfeonds. 

A’psexce. a. f. [Sec Absent.] 

1 


To ABSENT. V. a. 


ABSENT A NEOUS. adj. 


ABS 


1. The fate of being abfent, oppofed to 


prefence. 
Sir, ‘tts fit 
You have ftrong party to defend yourfelf 
By calmnefs, or by abfence: all's in danger. 
` Shak:{peare's Coriolanus, 
His fricnds beheld, and pity’d him in vain, 
For what advice can eafe a lover's pain ? 
Abfence, the beft expedient they could find, 
Might fave the fortune, if not cure the mind. 
p Slt ” Dryd. Fab. 
You have given no differtation upon the ab- 
Jence of lovers, nor laid down any methods how 
they thould fupport themfelves under thofe fepa- 
tations. Addifon, Speftator, N° 241. 


` 


2. Want of appearance, in the legal feafe, 


Abjence is of a fourfold kind or fpecies. The 
firk is a neceffary abfence, as in banithed perfons ; 
this is entirely neceffary. A fecond, neceffary 
and voluntary į as, upon the account of the com- 
monwealth, or in the fervice of the church. 
The third kind the civilians call a probable ab- 
fence; 2s, that of ftudents on the feore of ftudy. 
And the fourth, an abfence entirely voluntary ; as, 
on the account of trade, merchandife, and the 
like. Some add a fifth kind of abfence, which is 
committed cum dolo & culpd, by a man’s non- 
appearance on a citation; as, in a cantumacious 
perfon, who, in hatred to his contumacy, is, by 
the law, in fome refpeéts, reputed as a perfon pre- 
fent. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 


3. Inattention, heedleffnefs, neglect of the 


prefent object. 
I continued my walk, reflecting on the little 
abfences and diftra€tions of mankind. A 
Addifon, Speftator, N° 77. 


4. It is ufed with the particle from. 


His abfence from his mother oft he'll mourn, 
And, with his eyes, look withes to return, 
Dryd. Juv. Sat. ii. 


ABSENT. adj. [abjens, Lat.) 
1. Not prefent: ufed with the particle 


from. 
In fpring the fields, in autumn hills I Jove 5 
At morn the plains, at noon the fhady groves 
But Delia always: abfent from her fight, 
Nor plains at morn, nar groves at noon delight. 
Pope's Paf. 
Where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and lefs have given him the revolt; 
And none ferve with him but conftrained things, 
Whofe hearts are abfent too.  Sbakelp. Macbeth. 
Whether they were abjent or prefeat, they were 
vexed alike. Wijd. xie 11. 


2. Abfent in mind, inattentive; regard- 


lefs of the prefent object. 


I diftinguifh a man that is abfert, becaufe he 
thinks of fomething elfe, from him that is ab/ent, 


becaufe he thinks of nothing. 
Addifony Spettator, N° 77. 
To withdraw, to for- 
bear to come into prefence. 

If thou didft ever hold me in thy heart, 
Abfent thee from felicity a while, 

And in this hatth world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my tale, , Shakefpearc's Hamlet. 
Go—for thy ftay, not free, abjents thee more. 

Milton's a Loft, baix. l. 372. 
Tho’ I am forc’d thus to abfent myfelf 
From all I love, I hall contrive fome means, 
Some friendly intervals, ta vifit thee. 


The 
importanc$; and if, after due fummons, any 
member abfents himfelf, he is ta be fined ta the 


Soushern’s Spartan Dame 
engo is fill called together in cafes of 


* value of about a penny Englith. 


Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 
Relating to ab- 


fence ; abfent. Di&. 


Ansente’e. n. / He that is abfent from 


his itation or employment, or country. 
A word ufed commonly with regard to 
Irifhmen living out of their country. 


ABS 
Then wu the firt tatnte made againt abjentees, 
commanding all fuch as had land in Irclaod, to 
return and refide thereupon. + 
Sir Fobn Davies on Ireland. 
A great psrt of eflates in Ireland are owned by 
abfentees, and fach as draw over the profits raifed 


out of Ireland, refunding nothing. 
Chid's Difcourfe on Trade. 


ÅBSINTHIATED. part. [from ad/inthiun, 


Lat. wormwood.| Imbittered, impreg- 
nated with wormwood. - Did. 


To Assist. v. n. [abffto,Lat.] To ftand 


off, to leave off. Did. 


To ABSO’LVE. v. a. [abfolvo, Lat.) 


1. To clear, to acquit of a crime in a ju- 


dicial fenfe. 
Your great goodnefs, out of holy pity, 

Abfelv'd him with an axe. Shakelp. Henry Vill. 
Our vidtors, bleftin peace, forget their wars, 
Enjoy paft dangers, and abjolve the ftars. Tickell, 

As he hopes, and gives out, by the influence of 
his wealth, ta be here abfolved; in condemning 
this man, you have an orroninity of belying 
that general fcandal, of redeeming the credit lot 
by former judgments. Swift's Mifeelliniese 


2. To fet free from an engagement or 


romife. 
Compell’d by threats to take that bloody oath, 
And the a& ill, 1 am abfolv'd by both. 
Waller's Maid’s Tragedy, 
This command, which muft neceflarily com- 
prehend the perfons of our natural fathers, mut 
mean a duty we owe them, diftint from our obe- 


” dience to the magiftrate, and from which the 


moft abfolute power of princes cannot abjolve 
us. Locke. 


3. To pronounce fin remitted, in the ec- 


clefiaftical fenfe. 

But all is calm in this eternal fleep 5 ` 
Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep; . 
Ev'n fuperftition lofes ev'ry fear; 

For God, not man, abjofves our frailties here. 
Pope's Ehifa to Ab:lard, 


4.'To finifh, to complete. This ufe is 


not common. 
What canfe 

Mov'd the Crestor, in his boly reft 
Through all eternity, fo late to build 
In chaos; and the work begun, how foon 
Abfolv'd. Milton's Paradife Loh, b. vit. hoge 

Jf that which is fo fuppofed infinitely diftant 
from what is now current, is diftant from us by 
a finite interval, and not infinitely, theo that ong 
circulation which preceded it, muft neceflarily be 
like ours, and confequently abfolved in the fpace 
of twenty-four hours. Hale's Origin cf Mankind. 


A’ssouute. adj. [abfolutus, Lat.] i 
1. Complete; applied as well to perfons 


as things. 

Becaute the things that proceed from him are 
perfect, without any manner of defeét or maim 5 
it cannot be but that the words of his mouth ave 
abfolute, and lack nothing which thev fhouid have, 
for performance of that thing whereunto they 
tend. Hooker, baile § 6. 

What is his ftrength by land ?— 

—Great snd increafing: but by fea 
He is an abfolute mafler. 
Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 


2. Unconditional ; as, an ad/olute promife: 


Although it runs in forms alf'ute, yet it is 
indeed conditional, as depending upon the qualifi- 
cation of the perfon to whom it is pronounced. 

Saut b's Sermons. 


. Not relative; as, ab/olute {pace. s 
4 p 


I fee Mil) the diftin&tions af fovercign and ta- 
ferior, of abfelute and relative worthip, will bear 
any man out in the worfhip of any creature with 
refpe€t to God, as well at leaft Ws it doth in the 
worthip of images. 

Stilling fle Def. of Dife. on Rom. Tdzl. 

An abfolute mode is that which belongs tu its 
fabject, without cefpeét to any other brings what- 


foever į 


ABS 


{ “thoughts, as far as he can, from all thé prefént 

world, its cuftoms and its ages to ey 
i poffefled and adferpr in the paft ape's Letters. 
‘Asso’rprion. n, /. [from abfrb.] The 


-ABS 


1. Acquittal, 
Abjolution, in the civil law, imports a full ac- 
quittal of a perfon by fome final fentence of law; 


ABS 
feever; but a relative mode is derived from the 


regard that one being has to others. 
. Weatts’s Logicks 


` 


In this fenfe we fpeak of the ablative 
cafe abfoiute in grammar. 
4. Not limited; as, ab/ftlute power. 
My crown js abfolute, holds of none; 
I cannot in a bafe fubjection live, 
Nor fuffer you to take, tho’ J would give. 
Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
5. Pofitive ; certain; without any hefita- 
tion. In this fenfe it rarely occurs. 
Long is it fince I faw him, ; 
But time hath nothing blur-"d thofe lines of favour, 
Which then he were; the fnatches in his voice, 
And burk of {peaking, were as his: I'm abfolute, 
*Twas very Cloten. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
A’BsoLuTELY. adw. [from abfelute.] 
1. Completely, without reftriGtion. 

All the costradi€tions which grow in thofe 
mind:, that neither gbfo/urely climb the rock of 
virtue, nor freely fink into the fea of vanity. 

y Sidney. 

What merit they can build upon haviog joined 
with a proteitant army, under a king they ac- 
knowledge, to defend their own liberties and pro- 
perties, is, to me, abfolxtely inconceivable; and, 
1 believe, will equally be fo for ever. 

Swift's Pref. Plea. 
2. Without relation ; in a ftate uncon- 
nected. 

At folurely we cannot difcommend, we cannot 
abjoutely approve either willingnefs to live, or for- 
wardnels to die. Hooker, b. v. 

Thefe then being the perpetual caufes of zeal ; 
the greatet good, or the grcateft evil; either ab- 
Joluzely fo in themfelves, or relatively fo to us; it 
is theietore'gnod to be zealouily affected for the one 
againft the ather. Sprat's Sermons. 

‘No fenfidle quality, as light, and colour, and 
heat, and found, can be tubfiltent in the bodies 
themtlelves, o bjoluteiy confidered, without a relation 
tovour eyes and ears, and other organs of fenfe. 
Thefe qualities are only the efieéts of our fenfa- 
tior, which arife from the different motions, upon 
our nerves, from cijeéts without, according to 
their various modifications and pofitions. 

Ecrtley’s Sermons. 
3. Without limits or dependance. 

The prince lung time had courted fartune’s love, 

But, once pofleis’d, did abfelurely reign : 
Thus, with their Amazons, the heroes ftrove, 
And comquer'd firt thofe beauties they would gain. 
Dryden's Annus Mirabilis. 
4. Without condition. 

And of that nature, for the moft part, are 
things abfslusely unta all men’s falvation neceffary, 
either to be held or denied, either to be done ar 
avnided. Hooker's Preface. 

5- Peremptorily ; pofitively. 
Being as I am, why didft not thou 
Command me abfolutely nat ta go, 
Going into fuch danger, as thou faidft ? 
Parad. Lof, be ix, 
A BSOLUTENESS. n. f. [from abjolute.} 
1. Completenefs. 
2. Freedom from depéndance, or limits. 

The abjolutenefs and illimitednefs of his com- 
teiffion was generally much fpuken of. 

Clarendon, be viii. 

There is nothing that can raife a man to that 
generous ab/o'utene{t of condition, as neither to 
cringe, to fawn, or ta depend meanly ; but that 
which gives him that happinefs within himfelf, for 
which men depend upon others. South's Serm. 

3- Defporicifm. 

He kept a ftrait hand on his nobility, and chofe 
rather to advance clergymen and lawyers, which 
were more obfequious to him, but had lefs interen 
in the people; which made for his abfolutenefs, but 
not for his fafety. Bacon's Henry V1) 

They drefs up power with all the fplendor and 
temptation abfolurerzjs can add to it, Lo ke 

ÅBSOLU TION., n. f: [ab/elutio, Lat.] 


1. To {wallow up. 


2. To fuc 


alfo, a temporary difcharge of his farther atten- 
dance upon a mefne procefs, though a failure or 


` defe& in pleading ; as it does likewife inthe canon 


Jaw, where, and among divines, it likewife figni- 
fies a relaxation of bim from the obligation of 
fome fentence pronounced either in a court of law, 
or elfe in foro peenitentialil, Thus there is, in this 
kind of law, ane kind of abfolution, termed ju- 
dicial, and another, ftyled a declaratory or extra- 
judicial abjolution. ° 

Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canorici. 


2. The remiffion of fins, or penance, de- 


clared by ecclefiaftical duthority.. 

The abjolution pronounced by a prieft, whether 
papift or proteftant, is not a certain infallible ground 
ta give the perfan, fo abfolved, confidence towards 
God. ' Souths Sermons. 


A'BSOLUTORY. adj. [abfolutorius, Lat.], 


That which abfolves. 

Though an abfolarary fentence fhould be pro- 
nounced in favour of the perfons, upan the ac- 
count of nearnefs of blocd ; yet, if adultery fhall 
afterwards be truly proved, he may te again pro- 
ceeded againft as an adulterer, Ay life's Parergon, 


A’Bsonant.adj. [See Assonous.] Con- 


trary to reafon, wide from the purpofe. 


A’ssenous. adj. [ab/onus, Lat. ill-found- 


ing.] Abfurd, contrary to reafon. It 
i$ not much in ufe, and it may be 
doubted whether it thould be followed 
by to or from. 


To fuppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, 
that fiould partake of fome of the qualities ot 
both, is unwarranted by any of our faculties; yea, 
moft abforous to our reafon. 

Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, c 4. 


To ABSORB. v. a. [abjforbeo, Lat. preter. 


abjorked ; part. pret. abjorbed, or ab- 
Sorpt.J 


` 
Mofes imputed the deluge to the difiuption of 
the abyfs ; and St. Peter to the particular canititu- 
tian of that earth, which made it obnoxious to he 
abforpt in water. Burn. Theory. 
“Some tokens thew 
Of fearlefs Friendthip, and their finking mates 
Suftain 5 vain love, tho” laudable, abfurpet . 
By a fierce eddy, they together found 
The vaft profundity. Phillips. 
up. See ABSORBENT. 
The evils that come of exercife are rhat it doth 
abforb and attenuate the moifture of the body. 
Bacon, 
Suppofing the forementioned confumption fhou!d 
prove fa durable, as to abforb and extenwate the 
faid fanguine parts to an extreme degree, it is 
evident, that the fundamental parts mut neceffa- 
ily come inte danger. Harvey on Confumptions. 
While we perfpire, we abferb the outward air. 
Arbuthnot. 


ABSORBENT. 2. f. [abjorbens, Lat.] 


A medicine that, by the foftnefs or 
porofity of its parts, either cafes the 
afperities of pungent humours, or dries 


' away fuperfluous moifture in the body. 
t 


Quincy. 

There is a third clafs of fubftances, cummonly 
called abjorbents 3 as, the various kinds of fhells, 
coral, chalk, crabs eyes, Gc. which likewife raife 
an effervefcence with acids, and are therefore called 
alkalis, though nut fo properly, for they, are not 
falts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Anso’reT. part. [from abforb.] Swallow- 


ed up; ufed as well, in a figurative 
fenfe, of perfons, as, in the primitive, 
of things. 


What can you expeét froma man, who has not 
talked thefe five days? whe is withdrawing his 


Of perfons ; 


To ABSTERSE. 


act of fwallowing up. ` z 
It.was below the dignity of thofe facred penmen, 
or the Spirit of God that direéted them, to thew 
us the caufes of this difruption, or of this abforp- 
tion ; this is left to'the enquiries of men. 
a a Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 


To ABSTA'IN. v. xz. [abfineo, Lat.] To 


forbear, to deny one’s felf any gratifi- 


cation ; with the. particle from. 
If thou judge it hard and difficult, , 
Converfing, looking, loving; to abftain 
From love's due rites, nuptial embraces fweet 3 
And, with defires, ta languifh without hope. 
Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. !. 993+ 
To be perpetually longing, and impatiently dẹ- 
firous of any thing, fo that a man cannot aéfain 
from it, is to lofe a man’s liberty, and to become 
a fervant of meat and drink, or fmoke. 
i Taylor's Rule of living belye 
Even then the doubtful billows fcarce abfain 
From the tofs’d veffel on the troubled main. < , 
+ Dryden's Virgil. 


ABSTE/MIOUS. adj. [ab/emius, Lat.] 


‘Temperate, tober, abftinent, refrain- 
ing from excels or pleafurgs. It is ufed 
as, an abffemious hermit: 
and of things; as, an ad/femious diet. 
It is fpoken likewife of things that caufe 


temperance. E 
The inftances of longevity are chiefly amongit 
the abfemious. Abftinence in extremity will prave 
a mortal difeafe; but the experiments of it are 
very care. Arbuthnot on Alimentss 
Clytorean ftreams the love of wine expel, 4 
{Such is the virtue of th* aéftenious' well) 
Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood, — 
Extingnifhes, and balks the drunken god ¢ ` 
Or that Melampus (fo have fome affur'd} ; 
When the mad Prætides with charms he cur’d, 
And pow’rful herbs, both charmis and fimples caft 
Into the fober fpring, where {till their virtues laft. 
Dryden's Fabler 


ABSTE'MIOUSLY. adv. [from abfemious. | 


Temperately, foberly, without indul- 
gence. 


ApsTe’mMiouswess. 2. f. [See Apsre- 


mMious.] The quality of being abite- 
miovs. 


ÅBSTE'NTION. x. f. [from abfineo, Lat.] 


The a& of holding off, or reftraining ; 
reftraint. Dif, 


To ABSTE'RGE. v. a. [abjtergo, Lat.] 


To cleanfe by wiping ; to wipe. 


ABSTE'RGENT. adj. Cleanfing; having 


a cleanfing quality. 
See Anstercet.] To 
cleanfe, to purify; a word vrry little 
in ufe, and lefs analogical than aé/fferge. 
Nor will we affirm, that iron receiveth, in the 
Romach of the oftrich, no alteration; but we fuf- 
pect this effect rather fram corrofion than digefs 
tian; not any tendence to chilification by the na- 
tural heat, but rather fome attritien from an acid 
and’ vitrialous humidity in the tomach, which 
may abfterfe and fave the fcorious parts thereof. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, bs iiie 


Ansre’rsion. 2. f. [abferfio, Lat.] The 


a of cleanfing. See ABSTERGE. 
Abfterfion is plainly a fcouring off, or incifion of 
the more vifcous humours, and making the hu- 
mours more finid, and cutting between them and , 
the part; as is found in nitrous water, which’ 
fcuureth linen cloth fpeedily from the foulnefs. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 420 


Ansra’rsive. adj. [from abfterge.] That 
Cz has 


ABS 

has the quality of abfterging or cleanf- 

ing. 

It is good, after purging, to afe apozemes and 
broths, not fo much opening as thnfe ufed before 
purging; but abferfve and mundifying clyfters 
alfo are good to conclude with, to draw away the 
reliques of the humuurs. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

A tablet ftood of that abjferfive tree, 

Where Æthiops’ fwarthy bird did build to nett. 

Sir Jobn Denbam. 

There, many a flow'r abjterfive grew, 

Thy fav'rite flow'rs of yellow hue. Swift's Mifcel. 
ABSTINENCE, n. f. [abfinentia, Lat.] 
1. Forbearance of any thing; with the 

particle from. 

Becaufe the abflinence from a prefent pleafure, 
that offers itfclf, 1s a pain, nay, oftentimes a very 
great one: it is no wonder that that operates after 
the fame manner pain does, and leflens, in out 
thoughts, what is tuture 3 and Yo forces us, as it 
were, blindfuld into its embraces. Locke. 

2. Fafling, or forbearance of neceffary 
food. It is generally diftinguifhed from 
temperance, as the greater degree from 
the lefs; fometimes as fingle perform- 
ances from habits; as, a day of aéfi- 
nence, and a life of temperance. 

Say, can you faft? your Romachsare too young: 
And abfinence ingenders maladiet. 

Shakefpeare’s Love's Labour Loft. 

And the faces of them, which have ufed ab- 
finence, Mhall thine above the Qars; whereas our 
faces shall be blacker than darknefs. 
"E 2 Efdras, vii. §5- 

_Religioue men, who hither muft be fent 

As awful guides of heavenly government 5 

To teach you penance, fals, and abfinence, 

To punith bodies for the foul’s offence. 

J Dryden's Indian Emp. 

A’ssTineney. 2. f The fame with AB- 

STINENCE. 

Were our rewards for the abfinencies, or riots, 
of this prefent life, under the prejudices of fhort 
or finite, the promifes and threats uf Chrift would 
lofe much of their virtue and energy. 


Hammond's Fundam. 
A’esTiINENT, adj, [abfinens, Lat,] That 
ufes abftinence, in oppofition to covet- 
ous, rapacious, or luxurious. It is ufed 
chiefly of perfons. 
ApstToRTED. adj. [adflortus, Lat.] Forced 
` away, wrung from another by vio- 
lence. - Di. 
To ABSTRACT. w. a, [abffrabo, Lat.] 
1. To take one thing from another. 

Could we abfraé from thefe pernicious effects, 
and fuppofe this were innoceaot, it would be too 
light to be matter of praile. Decay of Pity. 

2. To feparate by diftillation. 

Having dephlegmed fpirit of falt, and gently ab- 
fracted the whole fpirit, there remaincth in the 
retort a Ayptical fubftance. i Boyle. 

3. To feparate ideas. t 

Thofe who cannot diftinguifh, compare, and 
abfircf, would hardly be able to underftand and 
make ufe of language, or judge or reafon to any 
tolerab'e degree. Locke. 

4. To reduce to an epitome. 

If we would fix in the memory the difcourfes 
we hear, or what we defign to fpeak, let us ab- 
fira them into brief compends, and review them 
often. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 

ABSTRACT. adj. [abfradéus, Lat. See 
the verb To Apstract.] _ 

1. Separated from fomething elfe; gene- 
rally ufed with relation to mental per 

* ceptions; as, ab/frad? mathematics, ab- 
fra terms, in oppofition to concrete. 


> Mathematics, in its latitude, is nfually divided 


ABS 


Into pure and mixed. And though the pure do 
handle only aéfraé quantity in gencral, as geo- 
metry, ei fines 3 yet that which is mixed, doth 
confider the quantity of fome particular determi- 
nate fubjeét. So aftionomy handles the quantity 
of heavenly motiuns, mufic of founds, and me- 
chanics of weights and powers. 

Wilkins Mathematical Magicks 

Aifira terms fignify the mode or quality of 
a being, without any regard to the fubjeét in 
which it is; as, whitenefs, roundnefs, length, 
breadth, wifdom, mortality, life, death, 

Watt's Logick. 
z. With the particle fiom. 

Another fruit from the confidering things in 
themfelves, abftraé? from our opinions, and other 
men’s notions and difcourfes on them, will be, 
that each man will purfue his thooghts in that 
method, which will be moft agreeable to the na~ 
ture of the thing, and to his apprehenfion of what 
it fuggelts to him. ‘ Locke. 

A’sstxact. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A fmaller quantity, containing the vir- 
tue or power of a greater. 

You fhall there find a man, who is the abfraé 
of all faults all men fallow. 

Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
1f you are falfe, thefe epithets are fmall; 
You're then the things, and alffraé of them ale 
Dryden's. Aur. 
2. An epitome made by taking ont the 
principal parts. 

When Mnemon came to the end of a chapter, 
he recolleéted the fentiments he had remarked 5 
fo that he could give a tolerable analyfis and ab- 
jfrraét of every treatife he had read, juft after he 
had finithed it. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 

3. The ftate of being abftracted, or dif- 
joined, 

The hearts of great prioces, if they be confi- 
dered, as it were in abfraff, without the necef- 
fity of fates, and circumftances of time, can 
take no. full and proportional pleafure in the ex- 
ercife of any narrow bounty. Watten. 


ABSTRA'CTED, part. adj. [from abfirad. | 
1, Separated ; disjoined. 
That fpace the evil one abftraced ftood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good. Milton. 
2, Refined, purified. 
Abjfiraéted {pirituat love, they like 
Their fouls exhal’d. 
3. Abftrufe ; difficult. : 
4. Abfent of mind, inattentive to prefent 
objects ; as, an ab/fraéed feholar. 
ABsTRA‘CTEDLY. adu. With abftrac- 
tion, fimply, feparately from al} con- 
tingent circumftances, “ 
Or whether more abftraétedly we look, 
Or on the writers, or the written book : 
Whence; but from heav’n, could men unfkill’d in 
arts 
In feveral ages born, in feveral parts, 
Weave fuch agreeing truths? or how, or why 
Should all confpire to cheat us with a lie? 
Unatk’d their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gain, and mastyrdom their price. 
Dryden's Religio Laici 
ABSTRACTION. whe [abfradio, Lat.] 
1, The aét of abftracting. > 
The word abfraéticn fignifies a withdrawing 
fome part of an idea from other parts of it; by 
which means fuch abftracted ideas are formed, 
as neither reprefent any thing corporeal or fpi- 
ritual; chat is, any thing peculiar or proper to 
mind or body. Warts's Logick. 
2. The ftate of being abftracted. 
3. Abfenec of mind ; inattention. 
40 Difregard of worldly objects. 
A hecmit withes to be praifed for his abftraétion. 
Pope's Letters. 


Denne. 


ABS 


Asstra’ctive.adj.{ from abfrad.] Have 
ing the power or quality of abftracting. 

Azstra‘cruy. adv. [from abfrad.] In 
an abitra&t manner, abfolutely, without 
reference to any thing elfe. 

Matter abfraGly and ahfolutely confidered, can- 
not have born an infinite duration now paf and 
expired. Bentley’s Sermors- 

Agstracrness. n. f- [from abfrad.} 
Subtilty ; feparation from all matter or 
common notton. 

T have taken fome pains to make plain and fa- 
miliar to your thoughts, truths, which eftablificd 
prejudice, or the abfiraénefs of the ideas themfelves, 
might sender difficult. Locke- 

ABSTRUETED. part. adj. [abfridus, Lat.] 
Unbound. Dia. 
To AnsTri nce. v.a. Tounbind, Did. 
To ABSTRU'DE. v. a. [abfirudo, Lat.] 
To thruft off, or Po away. Dia, 


Asstru’se. adj. [abffrufus, Lat. thruft 
out of fight.] 
1. Hidden. 

Th’ eternal eye, whofe fight difcerns 
Abfirufef choughts, from forth his holy mount, 
And from within the golden lamps that burn 
Nightly before him, faw, without their light, 
Rebellion rifing. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, bs v. 1. 7120 

2. Difficult; remote from conception or 

apprehenfion. It is oppofed to obviour 
and ¢a/y. 

So fpake our Sire, and by his countenance feem’d 
Ent'ring on ftudious thoughts abfrufe. 

Paradife Loft, b. viii. 

The motions and figures within the mouth are 
abfirufe, and not cafy to be diftinguithed, efpecially 
thofe of the tongue, which is moved through the 
help of many mufcles, fo eafily, and habitually, 
and varioufly, that we are fearce able to give a 
judgment of motions and figures thereby framed. 

Holder. 

No man could give a rule of the greate besu- 
ties, and the knowledge of them was fo abfrufey 
that there was no manner of fpeaking which could 
exprefs them. p Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

ABSTRU'SELY. adv. In an abitrufe man- 
ner; obfcurely, not plainly, or obvi- 
oufly. 

ABSTRU'SENESS. #2. f. {from abfrufe.] The 

quality of being abftrufe ; difficulty, 
obfeurity. 

lt is not oftentimes fo much what the fcripture 
fays, as what fome men perfuade others it fayss 
that makes it feem obfcure, and that as to fome 
other paflages that are fo indeed, fince it is the 
abfirufenefs of what is taught in them, that makes 
them almoft inevitably fo; it is lictle lefs faucy, 
upon fuch a feore, to find fault with.the Ryle of 
the fcripture, than to do fo with the author for 
making us but men. Boyle on the Scripture. 

Asstru sity. x. f. [from abfirufe.] 

1. Abftrufenefs. ; 

2. That which is abftrufe. A word feldom 
ufed. 

Authors are alfo fufpicious, nor greedily to be 
fwallowed, who pretend to write of fecrets, to de- 
liver antipathies, fympathles, and the occult ab- 

nee of things. Brena Vulgar Errours. 

0O ÅBSUME. V.A. (iad fiom, Dati TO bring 
to an end by a gradual watte ; to eat up. 
An uncommon word. 

That which had been burning an infinite time 
could never be burnt, no not fo much as any part 
of it; for if it had burned part after parc, the 
whole muft needs be abfumed in a portion of time. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

ABSU’RD. adj. [abfurdus, Lat.] 


t. Unrealonable ; without judgment, as 
ufed of men. . 
Seeming 


ABU 


Seeing wife men may make fhift to get opi- 
Pion; but let no man chufe them for employment; 
for certainly-you had better take fur bufinefs a man 
fomewhat abfurd, than over formal. Bacon. 

A man, who cannot write with wit on a proper 
fubjećt, ts dull and ftupid; but one, who fhews it 
In an improper place, is 7 and ab- 
ferde Addifon, Speftator, N° 291. 

z. Inconfiftent, contrary to reafon, ufed of 

- fentiments or practices. 

The thing itfelt’ appeared defirable to him, and 
accordingly he could not but like and defire it; 

p but then, it was after a very irrational abfurd way, 
and contrary to all the methods and principles of 
a rational ageat; which never wills a thing really 
and properly, but it applies to the means, by which 
it is to be acquired. Soath*s Sermons. 

But grant that thofe can conquer, thefe can cheat, 
*Tis phrafe abferd to call a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave, 

f Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

4 Pope's Effay on Man. 

Assu’rpity. ». /. [from abjurd). 

f 1. The quality of being abfurd; want of 
judgment, applied to men; want of 
propriety, applied to things. 

How clear foever this idea of the infinity of 
number be, there is nothing more evident than 
the abjurdity of the aétual idea of an infinite 
number, Locke. 

2. That which is abfurd; as, his travels 

were full of ab/urdities. In which fenfe 
it has a plural. 

That fatisfaétion we receive from the opinion of 
fome pre-eminence in ourfelves, when we fee the 
abfurdities of another, or when we refleét on any 
paft abfurdities of our own. Addifon. 

Assu'rRDLY. adv, [from abjurd.] After 

an abfurd manner ; improperly; unrea- 
fonably. ' 

Bot man we find the only creature, 

Who, led by folly, combats nature ; 

Who, when fhe loudly cries, Forbear, 

With obftinacy fixes there; 

And where his genius leant inclines, 

Abfurdly bends his whole defigns. Swift's Mifeel. 

We may proceed yet further with the atheift, 
and convince him, that not only his principle is 
adfurd, but his confequences alfo as-abfurdly de- 
duced trom it. Bentley's Sermons, 

ÅBSU'RDNESS. n. f. [from ab/urd.] The 

quality of being abfurd ; injudiciouf- 
nefs; impropriety. See AssurDITY ; 
which is more frequently nfed. 

ABUNDANCE. 2. f. [abondance, Fr.} 

1. Plenty ; a fenfe chiefly poetical. 

At che whifper of thy word, 

. Crown'd abundance fpreads my board.  Crafkaw. 

The doubled charge his fubjeéts’ love fupplies, 

lj Who, in that bounty, to themfelves are kind; 

So glad Egyptians fee their Nilus rife, 

And, in hia plenty, their abundance find. 

7 Dryd. Anne Mir. 

2. Great numbers. 

The river Inn is fhut up between mountains, 
covered with woods of fir-trecs. Abundance of 
peafants are employed in hewing down the largeft 
cf thefe trees, that, after they are barked and cut 
into fhape, are tumbled down. Addifon on Italy. 

3. A great quantity. 

Their chief enterprize was the recovery of the 
Holy Land; in which worthy, but extremely dif- 
ficult, a€tion, it is lamentable to remember what 
abundance of noble blood hath been fhed, with very 
fmail benefit anto the Chriftian Rate. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's Effays. 

4. Exuberance, more than enough. 

For well I wot, moi mighty fovereign, 
That all this famous antique hiftory, 

Of fome, th’ abundance of an idle brain, 

Will judged be, and painted forgery. 


Spenfer. 
Anuxpant. adj. [abundans, Las.) 


ABU 


a Plentiful, 


Good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows ; 
The author not impair'd, but honour’d more. 


2. Exuberant. 

If the veffels are ina Rate of too great rigidity, 
fo as not to yield, a ftrong projectile motion occa- 
fions their rupture, and hæmorrhages ; efpecially 
in the lungs, where the blood is abundant. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3- Fully ftored. It is followed fometimes 
by in, commonly by with. 

The world began but fome ages before thefe were 
found out, and was abundane with all things at 
firt; and men not very numerous; and therefore 
were not put fo moch to the ufe of their wits, to 
find out ways for living commodioufly. Burnet. 

4. Is is applied generally to things, fome- 
times to perfons. 

The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-fuffering and abundant in goodnels and trath. 

Exod. zxziv. 6, 
ABUNDANTLY. adv. [from abundant.] 
1. In plenty. 
Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life. Genefity i. 20. 
God on thee 
Abundantly his gifts hath alfo pour'd; 
Inward and uutward both, his image fair. 
Paradife Loft, b. viii. 
z. Amply, liberally, more than fu ciently. 
Ye faw the French tongue abundantly purified» 


Heroic poetry hasever been efteemed the greateft 
work of human nature. In that rank has Ariftotle 
placed it; and Longinus is fo full of the like ez- 
preffions, that he abundantly confirms the other's 
teftimony. 

What the example of our equals wants of au- 
thority, is abundantly fupplied in the imaginations 
of friendthip, and the repeated influences of a 
conftant converfation. Rogers's Serm. 
| To ABUSE, v. a. [abutor, abufus, Lat.] 

In abufe, the verb, / has the found of 

z; in‘the noun, the common found, 

1. To make an ill ufe of. 
They that ufe this world, as not abufing it; for 
the fathion of this world paffeth away. 
1 Cor. vii. 31. 
He has fixed and determined the time for our 
repentance, beyond which he will no longer await 
the perverfenefs of men, no longer fuffer his com- 
paffion to he abujed. Rogers's Sermons. 
2. To violate; to defile. . 
Arachne figured how Jove did abufe 

Europa like a bull, and on his back 

Her through the fea did bear. 

3- To deceive; to impofe upon, 
Be perhaps, 

Out of my weaknefs and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with fuch fpirits, 

Abufes me to damn me. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

The world hath heen much abu ed by the opinion 


Spenfer. 


of making gold: the work itfelf I judge to be | 
Proponnded, are, |. 


offible ; but the means hitherto 
in the practice, full of error, 

Bacon's Natural Hifory, N° 126, 

It imports the mifreprefentation nf the qualities 


of things and aétions, to the common appréhen- | 


fions of men, abufing their minds with falfe no- 
tions; and fo, by this artifice, making evil pafs 
for good, and good for evil, in all the great concerns 
of life. South's Sermons. 
Nor be with all thefe tempting words abus'd; 
Thefe tempting words were all to Sappho us’d. 
A Pope. 
4. To treat with rudenefs; to reproach. 
l am no ftrumpet, but of life ax honett 
As you that thus aéufe me. Shakefp. Orbello, 
But he mocked them, and laughed at them, 
and abufed them fhamefully, and fpake proudly. 
1 Mac. viie 34. 


Paradife Loft, be v. 


Sprat. |; 


« Dryden's State of Innocence, Pref. 
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_ Some praife at morning what they blameatnight, 

But always think the laft opinion right. 

A mufe by thefe is like a miftrefs us'd, 

This hour the’s idolia’d, the neat abus'd. : ` 
Pope's Effay on Criticifme 

The next criticifm feems to be introduced for 
no other reafon, but to mention Mr. Bickerftaff,. 
whom the author’ every where endeavours to imi~ 
tate and abufe. Addifons 

Asvu’se. x. /. [from the verb abu/2.] 
1. The ill ufe of any thing. . 

The cafting away things profitable for the fulte= 
nance of man’s life, is an unthankful abuje of the 
fruits of God's good providence towards mankind. 

i Hooker, be ve § ga 
`. Little knows 3 
Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good befare him, but perverts bef things 
To worft abufe, or to their meaneft ufe. ` 
j F Paradife Loft, b. ive 
z. A corrupt practice, bad cuftom, ` 

The nature of things is fuch, that, if abufes he 
not remedied, they will certainly encreafe. 

Swift for Advancement of Religions. 
3. Seducement. 

Was it not enough forhinrto have deceived mey 
and, through the deceit abufed me, and, after the . 
abufe, forfaken me, but that he mutt now, of all 
the company, and before all the company, lay 
want of beauty to my charge. Sidney, biie 

4. Unjuft cenfure, rude reproach, com- 
tumely. 
I dark in light, expos’d 
To daily fraud, contempt, abufe, and wrong. 
Samfon Aponificte 
Asvu’ser, n. f. [from the verb abu/e.}- 
1. He that makes an ill ufc. 
2. He that deceives. ” 
Next thou, the abufer of thy prince’s ear. 
= Denbam's Sophy, 
3. He that reproaches.with rudenefs. 
4. A-ravifher, a violater. 
ABu‘sivE, adj. (e abufe.], 
1. Pradtifing abufe. : 
The tongue mov'd gently firft,and fpeech was lowp 


- «Till wrangling fcience taught it noife and fhow, 


And wicked wit arofe, thy moft abufive foc. 
» Pope's Mifcellaniess. 
Dame Nature, as the learned fhow, 
Provides each animal its- foe; 
Hounds hunt the hare, the wily. fox 
Devours your geefe, the wolf your flocks, 
Thus envy pleads a natural claim, 
To perfecute the mufe’s fame, 
On poets in all times abufve, 
From Homer down to Popeinclufive. Sqwift’s Mifcel.. 
z. Containing abufe; as, an abufive lam- . 
poon. . i 
Next, Comedy appear’d with great applaufe, 
Tilt her licentious and abufive tongue 
Waken'd the magiftrates coercive power. Rofcom. 


3- Deceitful ; a fenfe little ufed, yet not 


improper. Ì 
lt is verified by a number of examples, that 9 
whatfoever is gained by an abufive treaty, ought 
to be reftored in integrum. ' ý : 
í Bacon's Confiderations on War svith Spaine 


Fae ae adv. [from abufe.} 


1. Improperly, by a wrong ufe. 

The oil, abufively called pirit, of rofes, fwims at 
the top of the water, in the torm of a white butter; 
which Lremember not to have obferved in any other 
oil drawn in any limbeck. Boyle's Sceptical Chymif. 

2. Reproachfally. 

Asu‘stveness. x. f. [from abufe.}] The 
quality of being abufive ; foulnefs. of 
language. 

Pick out of mirth, like ftones ost of thy ground,, 
Profaaenefs, filthinefs, abufivene/s. ia 

Thefe are the fcum,with which coarle witsabound s 
The fine may fpare thefe well, yet not go lefs. 

Herbert. 
fa. 
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To ABU'T. v. n. obfelete. [adoutir, to touch 
at the end, Fr.] To end at, to border 
upon ; to meet, or approach to, with the 
particle upon. 

f Two mighty manarchies, 
Whofe high upreared and abutting fronts 
The narrow perilous ocean parts afunder. 
t Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 
The Looes are two feveral curporations, diftin- 
guithéd by the addition of eat and wef, abutting 
upon a navigable creek, and joined by a fair bridge 
of many arches. , Carew. 

Asu’rMent,x./. [from adut.] Thatwhich 
abuts, or borders upon another. 

Asura. n. f. [from abut.]. ‘The but- 
ting or boundaries of any land. A wri- 
ting deelaring on what lands, highways, 
or other places, it does abut. Dis. 

Asy’sm. m A. [abyfme, old Fr. now writ- 
ten contractedly abime.] A gulf; the 
fame with aédy/s. oa: 

- My good ftars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and shot their fires 
Into the abyfm of hell. 

Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

Asy’ss.2.f [abyfus, Lat. avec@, bot- 
tomlefs, Gr.] 

1. A depth without bottom. 

Who shall tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark, unbottom'd,, infinite aby/s, 
And, through the palpable obfeure, find out 
This uncouth way. 
A:hton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 1. 405. 
Thy throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight; 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceal’d, 
And fearch no farther than thyfelf reveal’d. 
Dryden. 
Jove was not more pleas’d 
‘With infant nature, when his fpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge hall of earth and feas 
To give it the fiiit pufh, and fee it rall 
Along the vat aby/s. Addin, Guard. N° 110. 
2. A great depth, a gulf; hyperboltcally. 
The yawning carth difclos’d th’ aby/s of hell. 
Dryden's Virg. Georg. i. 
3.'In a figurative fenfe, that in which any 
thing is loft. 
For fepulchres themfelves muft crumbling fall 
In time's adyfs, the common grave of all. ` 
Drydens Juvenal, Sat. x. 
If, difcovering how far we have clear and diftin& 
ideas, we confine our thoughts within the contem- 
plation of thofe things that are within the reach of 
our underftandings, and Jaunch not out into that 
abyfs of darknefs, out of a prefumption that no- 
thing is beyond our comprehenfion. Locke. 

4. The body of waters fuppofed at the 
centre of the earth. $ 

We are here to confider what is generally under- 
ftood by the great aby/s, in the common explication 
of the deluge; and ‘tis commonly interpreted either 
to be the fea, or fubterraneous waters hid in the 
bowels of the earth. Burnet’s Theory. 

5. In the language of divines, hell. 

From that infatiable abyfs, 

Where flames devour, and ferpents hifs, 
Promote me to thy feat of blifs. Refcomnion. 

Ac, Ax, or Ake. .° 

Being initials in the names of places, as Aéfon, 
fignify an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. 

Gibfon’s Camden. 

ACACIA. nf. [Lat] - 

1. A drug brought from Egypt, which, 
being fuppofed the infpiffated juice of a 
tree, is imitated by the juice of floes, 
boiled to the fame confiftence. 

Di&ionaire de Comm. Savary. Trevoux. 

2. A tree commonly fo called here, though 

different from that which produces n 
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' trae acacia; and therefore termed p/eu- 
docacia, or Virginian acacia. Miller. 

AcavE MIAL. adj. [from academy.] Re- 
lating to an academy, belonging to an 
academy. 

Acave’mtan. a. f. [from academy.] A 
feholar of an academy or univerfity; a 
member of an univerfity. Wood, in his 
Athenee Oxonienfes, mentions a great 
fcaft made for the academians. 

AcavemicaL, adj. (academicus, Lat.] 
‘Belonging to an univerfity. 

He drew him firft into the fatal circle, from a 
kind of refolved privateaefs; where, after the aca- 
demical life, he had taken foch a tafle of the rural, 
as ì have heard him fay, that he could well have 
bent his mind to a retired courfe. Wotton. 

ACADEMICIAN. 2. fa [academicien, Fr.] 
The member of an academy. It is ge- 
nerally ufed in {peaking of the profeffors 
in the academies of France. 

ACADE MICK. n. f. [from academy.] A ftu- 
dent of an univerfity. 

A young academic fhall dwell upon a journa! that 
treats of trade, and be lavifh in the praife of the 
author; while perfons {killed in thofe fubjects, 
hear the tattle with contempt. 

Watts's Improvement of tke Mind. 

ACADRE MICK, adj. [academicus, Lat.] Re- 
lating to an univerfity. ; 

While through poetic fcenes the genius roves, 
Or wanders wild in academic groves. 

Dunciad, b. iv. L 481. 

Aca’pemist. n. f: [from academy.] The 
member of an academy. This is not 
often nfed. 

It is obferved by the Parifian academifts, that 
fome amphibious quadrupeds, particularly the fea- 


calf or feal, hath his epiglottis extraordinarily large. 
Ray on the Creation. 


A’CADEMY. 2. /: [anciently, and pro- |. 


perly, with the accent on the firit tyl- 
lable, now frequently on the fecond. 
Academia, Lat. from Academus of Athens, 
whofe houfe was turned into a fchool, 
from whom the Groves of Academe in 
Milton. ] 
1. An affembly or fociety of men, uniting 
for the promotion of fome art. 
Oar court hall be a little academy, 


Still and contemplative in living arts. 
ao Love's Labour Loft. 


z. The place where {ciences are taught. 
Amongtt the académies, which were coampofed by 
the rare genius of thofe great men, thefe four are 
reckoned as the principal; namely, the Athenian 
{chool, that of Sicyon, that of Rhodes, and that 
of Corinth. Dryden's Dufrefnay. 

3. An univerfity. m 

4. A place of education, in contradiftinc- 
tion to the univerfities or public fchools. 
The thing, and therefore the name, is 
modern. 

ACA NTHUS, n.f. (Lat.] The name of 
the herb bears-brecch, remarkable for 
being the model of the foliage on the 
Corinthian chapiter. 

On cither fide 
Acanthus, and each od’rous bushy fhrub, 
Fenc'd up the verdant wall. 
Milt. Parad. Left, b.iv. l. 696. 

ACATALE'CTIC. n.f. [axararnAx®, Gr] 
A verfe which has the complete number 
of fyllables, without defect or fuperfluity. 

To ACCE’DE. v. n. [accedo, Lat.] To be 
added to, to come to; generally ufed 
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in political accounts ; as, another power 
has acceded to the treaty; that is,’ has 


become a party. 
To ACCELERATE, wv. a. [accelero, Lat. ] 
1. To make quick, to haften, to quicken 
motion; to give a continual impulfe to 
motion, fo as perpetually to increafe. 
Take new beer, and put in fome quantity of 
ftale beer into it; and fee whether it will not acre- 
lerate the clarification, by opening the body of the 
beer, whereby the groffer parta may fall down into 

lees. _ Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 307. 

By a fkilful application of thofe notices, may be * 
gained the accelerating and bettering of fruits, and 
the emptying of mines, at much more eafy rates 
than by the common methods. Glanville, Scepfis. 

If the rays endeavour to recede from the denteft 
part of the vibration, they may be alternately acce- 
lerated and retarded by the vibrations overtaking 
them. . Newton's Optics. 

Spices quicken the pulfe, and accelerate the mo- 
tion of the blood, and diffipate the fluids; from 
whence leannefs, pains in the ftomach, Inathings, 
and fevers. Arbutknor on Aliments. 

Lo! from the dread immenfity of fpace 

Returning, with accelerated courfe, 

The rufhing comet to the fun defcends. 

_ Thomf. Sum. l. 1690. 

2. It is generally applied to matter, and 
ufed chiefly in philofophical language ; 
but itis fometimes ufed on other oceafions. 

In which council the king himfelf, whofe con- 
tinual vigilancy did fuck in fometimes caufelefs 
fofpicions, which few elfe knew, inclined to the 

-accelerating a battle. Bacen’s Henry VU. 

Perhaps it may point out to a ftadent now and 
then, what may employ the mott ufeful labours of 
his thoughts, and accelerate his diligence in the mof 
momentous enquiries. Wans. 

ACCELERA rion. 2. f. [acceleratio, Lat.] 
1. The a& of quickening motion. 

The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, dif- 
covered fir& by Galileo, is, thar the velocities ac- 
quired by falling, being as the time in which the 
body falls, the {paces through which it paffes will 
be as the fquares of the velocities, and the velocity 
and time taken together, as in a quadruplicate fatio 
of the fpaces. 

The ftate of the body accelerated, or 


quiekened in its motion. 

The degrees of accelerationof motion, the gravi- 
tation of the air, the exiftence or non-exiftence of 
empty fpaces, either coacervate or interfperfed, and 
many the like, have taken up the thoughts and 
times of men in difputes concerning them. 

, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3. The ad of haftening. ' 

Confidering the languor enfuing that action in 
forne, and the vifible acceleration it maketh of age 
in moit, we cannot but think venery much abridg- 
eth oar days. Brown. 

Jo ACCE'ND. w. a. (accendo, Lat.] To 
kindle, to fet on fire; a word very 
rarely uled. 

Our devotion, if fufliciently accended, would, as 
theirs, burn up innumerable books of this fort. 

Decay of Piety. 

Accs’nsion. n.f. [accenfio, Lat.] The 
aét of kindling, or the ftate of being 
kindled. Be 

The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, 
or other flame, and, upon its accenfion, gives a 
crack or report, like the difcharge of a gun, and 
makes an explofion fo forcible as fometimes to kill 
the miners, thake the earth, and force bodies, of 
great weight and balk, from the bottom of the pit 
or mine. ~ Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 


A’CCENT. 2. f. (aecentus, Lat.] 

1. The manner of fpeaking or pronoun- 
cing, with regard either to force or ele- 
gance. s 


2. 


i I know, 


mac 


I know, Sir, I am no flatterer; he that be- 
‘guiled you in a plain accent was a plain knave; 
which, for my part, I will not he.” 

- Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 
z. The found given to the fyllable pro- 
nounced. 

Your accent is fomething finer than you could 
purchafe in fo removed a dwelling. 

: Sie As you like it. 
3. In grammar, the marks made upon fyl- 
lables, to regulate their pronunciation. 

Accent, asin the Greek. names and nfage, feems 
to have regarded the tune of the voice ; the acute 
accent raifing the voice in fome certain fyllables to 
a higher, i. e. more acute pitch or tone, and the 
grave depreffing it lower, and both having fome em- 
phafis, i. e. more vigorous pronunciation. Holder. 

4. Poetically, language or words. 
How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty feene be acted o'er, 
In ftates unborn, and atecents yet unknown. 
Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

Winds on your wings to heav’a her accents bear ; 
Such words as heav’n alone is fit to hear. 

Dryd. Virg. Pafe 3. 
5. A modification of the voice, expreflive 
of the paffions or fentiments. 

The tender accent of a woman's cry 
Will pafs unheard, will unregarded die; 

When the cough feaman’s louder fhouts prevail, 
When fair occafion fhews the fpringing gale. Prior. 


To A’ccent. v.a. [from accentus, Lat.] 
formerly elevated at the fecond fyllable, 


now at the firft. j 

1. To pronounce, to fpeak words with 
particular regard to the grammatical 
marks or rules. 

Having got fomebody to mark the laft fyllable 
but one, where ir is long, in words above two fyl- 
lables (which is enough to regulate her pronuncia- 
tion, and accenting the words) ler her read dai!y in 
the gofpels, and avoid underftanding them in La- 
tin, if fhe can. Locke on Education, § 177. 

2. In poetry ; to pronounce or utter in ge- 
neral, 

O my unhappy lines! you that before 
Have ferv’d my youth to vent fome wanton cries, 

And, now congeal’d with grief, can fcare implore 
Strength to accent, Here my Albertus lies | Worrcn. 

3- To write or note the accents. 
To ACCENTUATE. V.a. [accentuer, Fr.] 
To place the proper accents over the 


vowels. 

AccenTua TION. x, f. [from accentuate. ] 

1. The a& of placing the accent in pro- 
nunciation. 

2. Marking the accent in writing. 

ToACCE’PT. v. a. (accipio, Lat. accepter, 
Fr.) 

1. To take with pleafure ; to receive 
kindly ; to admit with approbation. 
Itis diftinguifhed from receive, as pe- 
cific from general ; noting a particular 
manner of receiving. 

Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. 
1 have no pleafurein you, faith rhe Lord of hofts, 


neither will I accept an offering at your hand, 
Malathi, i. 10. 
God is no refpecter of perfons: but, in every 
nativn, he that feareth him, and worketh rights. 
oufnefs, is accepted with him. ABS, Xe 345 35- 
You have been gracicufly pleafed to accept this 
tender of my duty. 
Dryden's Dedication to bis Fatles. 
Charm by accepting, by fobmitting (way, 
Yethave your humour moft when you obey. Pope. 
2. It is ufed in a kind of juridical fenfe ; 
as, tO accept terms, accept a treaty. 
They flaughter’d many of the gentry, for whom 
mo fex or age could be accepted for cxcule. Sidney. 
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His promife Palamon accepts, but pray'd | 
To keep it better than the firit he made, 

Dryden’s Fables. 

Thofe who have defended the procecdings of 
our negociators at the treaty of Gertraydenburgh, 
dwell upon their zeal and patience in endeavouring 
to work the French up to their demands, but fay 
nothing of the probability that France would ever 
accept them. Swift. 

3. In the language of the Bible, to accept 
Perfoms, is to act with perfonal and par- 
tial regard. —— 

He will furely reprove you, if ye do feeretly ac- 
cept perfons, n Job, xiii. 10. 

4. It is fometimes ufed with the particle 
of. 

I will appeafe him with the prefent that goeth 
before me, and afterward I will fee his faces per- 
adventore he will accept of me. Genefis, xxxii, 20. 

ACCEPTABILITY. n.f. The quality of 
being acceptable. See ACCEPTABLE. 

He hath given us his natural blood to be fhed, 
for the remiffion of our fins, and forthe obtaining 
the grace and acceptability of repentance. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
ACCE'PTABLE. adj. (acceptable, Fr. from 
the Latin.] It is pronounced by fome 
with the accent on the firit fyllable, as 
by Milton; by others, with the accent 
on the fecond, which is more analogical. 
1. That which is likely to be accepted ; 
grateful; pleafing. It is ufed with the 
particle so before the perfon accepting, 

This woman, whom thou mad’ft to be my help, 

And gav’ft me as thy perfect gift, fu good, 
So fit, fo acceprable, fo divine, 
That from her hand I could expect no ill- 
Paradife Lof, biie 

Tdo not fee any other method left for men of 
that function to take, In ordee to reform the 
world, than by ufing all honeft arts to make them- 
felves acceptable to the laity- Swift. 

After he had made a peace fo acceptable to the 
church, and fo honourable to himfelf, he died with 
an extraordinary reputation of fanétity. 

Addifon on Italy. 
Acce praBLeness. x. f. [from accept- 
able.) The quality of being acceptable. 

It will thereby take away the acceptablene/s of that 
coajunction. Grew"s Cofmologia Sacra, bs it. c. 2, 

AccerTaBy. adw. [from acceptable.) 
In an acceptable manner; fo as to 
pleafe ; with the particle so. For the 
accent, fee ACCEPTABLE. 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good ora- 
tory; for he that prayeth upon God’s account, 
cares not what he fuffers, fo he he the friend of 
Chri; nor where nor when he prays, fo he may 
do it frequently, fervently, and aceezrably. Tayler. 

If you can teach them to love and refpect other 
people, they will, as your age requires it, find 
ways to exprefs it acceptably to every one. 

Locke on Education, § 145° 


ACCEPTANCE. n. f. (acceptance, Fr.) 
1. Reception with approbation. - 
Ly that acceptance of his fovereignty, they alfo 
a cepted of his laws; why then fhould any othee 
Jaws now be nfed amongft them ? 
Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Tf he tells us his noble deeds, we muft alfo tell 
him our noble acceptance of them. 
Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Thus 1 tmbolden’d fpake, and freedom: us‘d 
Permiflive, and acceptance found. 
Paradife Loft, be viii. l. 435. 
Some men cannot be foolswith fo good acceptance 
-as others. South's Sermons. 


2. The meaning of a word as it is received 
or underftood ; acceptation is the word 
now commonly ufed, 


ACC . 


That pleafure is man’s chiefelt geod, becaufe 
indeed it is the perception of good that is properly 
pleafure, is an afiertion moft certainly true, though, 
under the common acceptance of it, not only falfe 
but odious: for, according to this, pleafure and” 
fenfuality pafs for terms equivalent; and therefore 
he, who takes it in this fenfe, alters the fubject of 
the difcourfe. South. 

Acce’prance. [in law.] The receiving 
ofa rent, whereby the giver binds him- 
felf, for ever, to allow a former a&t done 
by another, whether it be in itfelf good ° 
or not. Cowel, 


‘Accerra’rion. 2. f. [from accept. | 


1. Reception, whether good or bad. This 
large fenfe feems now wholly out of ufe. 

Yet, poor foul! knows he no other, but that $ 
do fufpect, negleét, yea, and detet him? For, 
every day, he finds one way or other to fet forth 
himfelf unto me; but all are rewarded with like 
coldnefs of acceptation. Sidney, be iie 

What is new finds better acceptation, than what 
is good or great. Denbam s Sopkye 

2. Good reception, acceptance. 

Cain, envious of the acceptation of his brother’s 
prayer and facrifice, flew him; making. himfelf 
the firft maoflayer, and his brothec the firt mar- 
tyr. Raleigh's Hiflery of the World, b. ie 

3. The ftate of being acceptable ; regard. 

Sume thiogs, although not fo required of necef- 
fity, that, to leave them undone, excludeth from 
falvation, are, notwithftanding, of fo great dig- 
nity and acceptation with God, that mot ample 
reward in heaven is laid up for them. Hooker, 6. ii 

They have thofe enjoyments only as the confe- 
quences of the ftate of efteem and acceptation they 
are in with their parents and governours. 

Locke ox Education, § 53. 

4. Acceptance in the juridical fenfe. This 

fenfe occurs rarely. 

As, in order to the paffing away a thing by gift, 
there is required a furrender of all righton his part 
that gives; fo there is required alfo an acceptation 
on his part to whom it is given. South's Sermons. 
5. The meaning of a word, as it is com- 

monly received. 

Thereupon the earl of Lauderdale made a dif- 
courfe upon the feveral queifions, and what ac- 
ceptation thefe words and expreffions had. 

` Clarendon, b. viii. 

All matter is either fluid or folid, in a large 
acceptation of the words, that they may compre- 
hend even all the middle degrees between extreme 
fixednefs and coherency, and the moft rapid in- 
teftine motion of the particles of bodies. Benti, Serme 

Acce’rrer.a./. [from accept.] The per- 
fon that accepts. 

ÅCCEPTILA TION. 2i. f. [aceeptilatio, Lat.] 
A term of the civil law, importing the 
remiffion of a debt by dn acquittance . 
from the creditor, teftifying the receipt 
of money which has never been paid.” 

Acce’rtion, x. f. [acception, Fr. from 
acceptio, Lat.] ‘The received fenfe of a 
word; the meaning. Notinufe. . 

That this hath been citeemed the due and prò- 
per acception of rhis word, J fhall teftify by one 
evidence, which gave me the firft hint of this nu- 
tion. Hammond on Fundamentals. 


ACCE’SS. a. /. [In fome of its fenfes, it 
feems derived from aeceffus ; in others, 
from acceffio, Lat. accès, Fr.) 

1. The way by which any thing may be 


` 


approached. 
The accefs of the town was‘only by a neck of 
land. Bacon 


There remained very advantageous acerfits for 
temptatinns to enter and invade men, the tortifi- 
cations heing very Slander, little knowledge of im- 
mortality, or any thing beyond this life, and no 

alfurance 


ACE 


effarance that repentance would be admitted for 
De Hammond on Fundamentals. 
And here th’ accefs a gloomy grove defends ; 
And here th’ unnavigable lake extends, 
“O'er whofe unhappy waters, void of light, 
No bird prefomes to fteer his airy flight. 
Ap J Dryden's Æneid, vi. 
2. The means, or liberty, of approaching 
either to things or men. 
When we are wrong‘d, and would unfold our 
griefs, 
We are deny’d accefs unto his perfon, 
Ev'n by thofe men that moft have done us wrong. 
Shakefpeare. 

They go commiffion’d to require a peace, 

And carry prefents to procure acce/s. 
Dryden's Æneid, vii. 1, 209. 
He grents what they befought; 
inftruéted, that to God is no.acre/s 
Without Mediator, whofe high office now 
Mofes in figere bears. 
Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. 1.239. 
. Encreafe, enlargement, addition. 

The gold was accumulated, and ftore treafures, 
for the moft part; but the filver is ftill growing. 
Befides, infinite is the accefs of territory and em- 
pire by the fame enterprize. Baton. 

Nor think fuperfluous their aid ; 
I, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
Acces in every virtue; in thy fight 
More wife, more watchful, ftronger. 
Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

Although to opinion, there be many gods, may 
feem an aceefsin religion, and fuch as cannot at all 
confift with atheifm, yet doth it dedudtively, and 
upon inference, include the fame; for unity is the 
infeparable and effential attribute of Deity. 

x Brown's Vulgar Errourt, bsi. ce 10. 
The reputation 
Of virtuous actions paft, if not kept up 
With an accefs, and fresh fupply, of new ones, 
1s loft and toon forgotten. 


to fignify the returns or fits of a diftem- 
per; but this fenfe feems yet fcarcely 
received into our language. 

For as relapfes make difeates, 

_. More defperate than their firft aceeffes. Hudibras. 
CA’CCESSARINESS. 2. f. [from acceffary.] 
The ftate of being acceflary. 
Perhaps this will draw us into a negative aecef- 
Sarinef: to the milchiefs. Decay of Piery. 
A’ccessary. adj. [A corruption, as it 
feems, of the word acceffory, which fee ; 
but now more commonly ufed than the 
proper word.) That which, without 
being the chief conftituent of a crime, 
contributes to it. But it had formerly a 
good and general fenfe. 

As for thofe,things that are acceffary hereunto, 
thafe things that fo belong to the way of falvation, 

te Hooker, b. iiie § 3. 

He hath taken upon him the government of 
Hull, without any apprehenfion or imagination, 
that it would ever make him acceffary to rebellion. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 
Acce’ssipie. adj. [accefibilis, Lat. ac- 
ceffsble, Fr.] That which may be ap- 
proached ; that which we may reach or 
arrive at. É 
Jt is applied both to perfons and 
things, with the particle zo. 

Some lie more open to our fenfes and daily ob- 
fervation; others are more occult and hidden, 
and though accefible, in fome meafure, to our 
fenfes, yet not without great fearch and fcrutiny, 
or fome happy accident. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Thofe things, which were indeed inexplicable, 
have been racket and tortured to difcover them- 
felves, while the plainer and more acrefibfe truths, 
as if defpicable while cafy, are clouded and ob- 
cured. Decay of Piety. 


f n Denbam’s Sopky. i 
4. It is fometimes ufed, after the French, 


AECC 


Au an ifland, we are acceffible on every fide, and 
expofed to perpetaal invafions; againft which it is 
impoffible to fortify ourfelves fufficiently, without 
a power at fea. Addifon's Freebolder. 

IA converfation, the tempers of men are open and 
acceffble, their attention is awake, and their minds 
difpofed to receive the ftrongeft impreffions ; and 
what is fpnken is generally more affeting, and 
mare appofite to particular oceafions. Rogers. 


Accession. n. f. [accefio, Lat, acceffion, 


r. 
t. Increafe by fomething added, enlarge- 


ment, augmentation. 

Nor could all the king's bounties, nor his own 
large acceffiens, raife a fortune to hie heir; but af- 
ter vaft fums of money, and great wealth gotten, 
he died unlamented. Clarendon. 

There would not have been foond the diftereace 
here fet down betwixt the force of the air, when 
expanded, and what that force fhould have been 
according to the theory, but that the included inch 
of air received fome little acceffion during the trial. 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

The wifeft among the nobles began to appre- 
hend the growing power of the people ; and there- 
fore, knowing what an acceffion theteof would ac- 
crue to them, by fuch an addition of property, 
ufed all means to prevent ite Swift. 

Charity, indeed, and works of munificence, are 
the proper difcharge of fuch over-proportioned 
acceffions, and the only virtuous enjoyment of them. 

Rogers's Sermons. 
2. The act of coming to, or joining one’s 
felf to ; as, acceffion to a confederacy. 

Befide, what wife objections he prepares 
Againft my late aeceffion to the wars? 

Does not the fool perceive his argument 
Is with more force againft Achilles bent? 
Dryden's Fables. 


3. The a& of arriving at; as, the king’s 
acceffion to the throne. 
A’ccessortLy. adv. [from accefory.] In 
the manner of an acceffory. 
A’cCESSORY,. adj. Joined to another thing, 
fo as to increafe it; additional. 
In this kind there is not the leaft aétion, but it 


doth fomewhat make to the acceffory augmentation 
of our blifs. Hooker. 


A’ccessory. 2. f. [accefforius, Lat. ar- 
ceffeire, Fr. This word, which had 
anciently a general fignification, is now 
almoft confined to forms of law.] 

1. Applied to perfons. 


A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, not 
principally, but by participation; as, by com- 
mandment, advice, or concealment. And a man 
may be accefory to the offence of another, after 
two forts, by the common law, or by ftatute: and, 
by the common law, two ways alfo; that is, be- 
fore or after the fat. Before the fact; as, when 
one commandeth or advifeth another to commit a 
felony, and is not prefent at the execution thereof 5 
for his prefence makes him alfo a principal; where- 
fore there cannot be an acceffory before the faét in 
manflaughter; becaufe manflaughter is fudden 
and not prepenfed. dleceffory after the fact, is, 
when one receiveth him, whom he knoweth to 
have committed felony. Aveefiry by ftatute, is 
he that abets, counfels, or hides any man com- 
mitting, or having committed, an offence made fe- 
lony by ftarute. Cowell. 

By the common law, the accefferies cannot be 
proceeded againft, till the principal has received 

„his trial. v Spenf. State of Ireland, 

But paufe, my foul! and ftudy, ere thou fall 

On accidental joys, th’ effential. 

Still before acceffories to abide 

A trial, muft the principal be try*d. 
Now were all transform’d 

Alike, to ferpents all, as accefforics 

To his bold riot. Milton's Par. Loft, b. Xv la §20. 


2. Applied to things. 


Denne. 


ACE 


An acrceffory is faid to be that which does ač- 
tede unto fome principal fa&t or thing in law 5 
and, as fuch, generally fpeakiag, follows the rea- 
fomand nature of its principal. Ayliffe. 

A’ccipence. »#. f. [a corruption of ac- 
cidents, from accidentia, as The 
little book containing the firft ru- 
diments of grammar, and explaining 
the properties of the eight parts of 
f{peech. 

I do confefs 1 do want eloquente, 

And never yet did learn mine accidence. 
Taylor the Water- poet. 

ACCIDENT. n.f. [accidens, it. r 

t. The property or quality of any being, 
which may be feparated from it, at leaf 
in thought. 

If the were but the body's accident, 

And her fole being did in it fubfift, 

As white in fnow the might herfelf abfent, 

And in the body's fubftance not be mifs'd. a 
Sir F. Davies. 

An accidental mode, or an accident, is fuch a 
mode as is noc neceffary to the being of a thing ; 
for the fubje€t may be without it, and yet remain 
of the fame nature that it was before ; or it is that 
mode which may be feparated or abolifhed from 
its fubject. Warts's Logicke 

2. In grammar, the property of a word. 

The learning of a language is nothing elfe but 
the informing of ourfelves, what compufures of 
letters arc, by confent and inftitution, to fignify 
fuch certain notions of things, with their moda- 
lities and accidents. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

3. That which happens unforefeen; ca- 
faalty, chance. 

General laws are like general rules in phyfick, 
according whereunto, as no wife man will defire 
himfelf to be cured, if there be joined with his 
difeate fome fpecial accident, in regard whercofy 
that whereby others in the fame infirmity, but 
without the like accident, recover health, would 
be, to him, eitber hurtful, or, at the leaft, un- 
profitable. Hooker, b. ve § gs 

The flood, and other accidents of time, made 
it one common field and pafture with the land of 
Eden. Ralcigh’s Hiflary of the Worlds 

Our joy is turn'd 
Into perplexity, and new amaze; 
For whither is he gone ? What aceident 
Hath rapt him from us? Paradife Regained. 

And trivial accidents thall be forborn, 

That others may have time to take their turne 
Dryden's Fables. 

The reformation owed nothing to the good in- 
tentions of king Henry. He was only an inftru- 
ment of it (as the logicians fpeak) by accident. 

Sawift's Mifcellanies. 

ACCIDENTAL. 2. f. [accidental, Fr. See 
ACCIDENT.] A property noneffen- 
tial. 

Conceive, as much as you can, of the effentiala 
of any fubjeét, before you confider its accidentals. 

Weorts’s Logicke 

ACCIDENTAL. adj. [from accident.] 

1. Having the quality of an accident, 
noneffential ; ufed with the particle fo, 
before that in which the accident in- 
heres. 

A diftin@lion is to be made between what 
pleafes naturally in itfelf, and what pleafgs upon 
the account of machines, actors, dances, and 
circumftances, which are merely accidental to the 
tragedy. Rymer’s Tragedies of the laft Agre 

This is accidental to a ftate of religion, and 
therefore ought to be reckoned among the ordinary 
difficulties of it. Tillotfon. 

2. Cafual, fortuitous, happening by chance. 

_ - Thy fin's not accidental, but a trade. 

Shakefpeare’s Meaf. for Alecf. 
So fhail you hear 
OF accidental judgments, cafual Naughters z 


3- In the following paflage 


ACCIDENTALLY, adv. [from accidenta 


fy CE 


Of deaths put on hy cunning, and forc'd caufe. 
; Shakefp. Hamlet. 


Look upon things of the mott accidental and | 


mutable nature; accidental in their production, 

and mutable in their continoance; yet God's 

prefcience of them is as certain in him, as the 

memory of them is, or can be, in us. 

South's Se mons. 

it feems to 

fignify adventitious. 

Ay, fuch a minifter as wind to fire, 

That adds an accidental fiercenefs to 

Its natural fury. Derbam's ae 
J] 


1. After an accidental manner; noneffen- 
. tially. z 

Other points no lefs concern the common- 

wealth, thongh but accidentally depending upon 


the former. Spenfer's Ste cf Irel. 
I conclude choler accidentally bitter, and acri- 


monious, but not in itfelf. Hervey on Confurnptions. 
2. Cafually, fortuitoufly, 

Although virtuons men do formetimes arciden 
tally make their way to preferment, yet «the 
world is fo corrupted, that no man can reafon- 
ably hope to be rewarded in it, merely upan ac- 
count of his virtue. Swift's Mifcellanies, 

Accipe’NTauness. 2. f. [from acciden- 
tal.) The quality of being accidental. 
Dia. 
ACCIPIENT. #. f. [accipiens, Lat.] Are- 
ceiver, perhaps fometimes ufed for re- 
cipient. Did, 
To Acer Te, w a. [accito, Lat.] Tocall, 
to fummons; a word not in ufe now, 

Onr coronation done, we wall aecite 
(As I before renember'd) all our ftate, 

Aad (Heav'n oonfigning to my good intents) 

No princes vo peer, shall have jut canfe to fay, 

Heav'n horton Harry’s happy, hfe one day. 

am FAA Ilinry IV. 

Acctia'tm, n.f. [acclamo, Lat. from which 

probably firit the verb acclaim, now lott} 

and then the noun.}] A fhout of praife, 

acclamation. 

Back from purfoit thy pow'rs, 
Thee only extoll'd. 

Milton's Par. Loft, b. iii. |. 397: 

The herald ends; the vaulted firmament 
With load acefuinn, and vat applaufe, is rent. 

Dryd. Fables. 

AceLAMA’Trion. a. fe [acclamatio, Lat.] 

Shonts of applaufe; duchas thofe with 

which a victorious army falutes the ge- 
neral. 

It hath been the cuftom of Chriftian men, in, 
taken of the greater reverence, to {tand, to utter 
certain worda of acclamation, and, at the name of 
Jefus, to bow, Hooker, bv. § 29. 

Gladly then he mix’d 
Among thofe friendly pow'rs, who him receiv'd 
With joy, and acclamations loud, that onc, 
That, of fo many myriads fall'n, ‘yet one 
Return'd,notloft. “Milt. Parad. Loft, bevis 1.23. 

Such an enchantment is there in words, and 
fo fine a thing does it feem to fome, to be rnined 
planfibly, and to be ufhered to their deftru€tion 
with panegyrick and acclamation. South. 

Accii’viry. zf. [from acelivus, Lat.) 
The fteepnefs or flope of a line inclina 
ing to the horizon, reckoned upwards 5 
as, the afcent of an hill is the acclivity, 
the defcent is the declivity, Quincy, 

The men, leaving their wives and younger 
children below, do, not without fome difficulty, 
clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine 
with them, where they feed: them, and milk 
them, and make butter and -cheefe, and do al} 
the dairy-work, ` Ray on the Crtation, 

Acci vous. adj. (acclivus, Lat.) Rifing 
with a flope. 

VoL, 1 


with lood acclaim, 


To Accto’y. w.a. [See CLOY.] 


ALES. 


t. To fill up, in an ill fenfe ; to crowd, to 
fluff full; a word almoft obflete. 
At the well head the pureft ftreams arife: 
But mucky filth his branching arms annoys, 
And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave actloys. 
~ Fairy Queen. 


2. To fill to fatiety ; in which fenfe cly is 
Rill in ufe. i 
They that, efcape beft in the temperate zone, 
would be acclyed with long nights, very tedious, 
no lefs than forty days. Ray on the Creation. 
Yo Acco’. w. n. [See Coir.) To 
crowd, to keep a coil about, to buftle, 
to be in a hurry: a word now out of 
ufe. 
Abont the cauldron many cooks accoil d, 
With books and ladles, as need did require; 
The while the viandsin the veffe] boil’d, 
They did about thcir bufinefs fweat, and forely 
toil’d. Fairy Queen. 
A’ccOLERNT. 2. f. faccolens, Lat.]‘He that 
inhabits near a place ; aborderer. Dig. 
AccO’MMODABLE. adj. [accommodabilis, 


Lat.) That which may be fitted; with’ 


the particle to. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumftances 
of perfons; things, ations, times, and places; fo 
we muft be furnithed with fuch general rules as 
are accommedable to all this variety, by a wile judg- 
ment and difcretion. Watts's Logick. 

To ACCOMMODATE. w.a. [accom- 
medo, Lat.) 


1. To fupply with conveniencies of any" 


‘kind, It has auth before the thing. 
Thete three, 
The teft da nothing; 


Afcommedated by the place (more charming“ 


With their own nobleaefs, which could have turn’d f° 


A diftaff to a lance), gilded pale locks, 
Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


2. With the particle ro, to adapt, to fit, to 
make confiftent with. . 

He kad altered many things, 
were not natural before, but that he might accom- 
mudare himfelf ro the age in which he lived. 

Dryden on Dramatic Poetry. 

*Twas hia misfortune 
thefis, rhat could not be accommodated to the na- 
ture of things, and human affairs ; 
could not be made to agree with that conthtution 
and order which God hath fettled in the world. 

Locke. 

3. To reconcile; to adjuft what feems in- 
confifteot or at variance; to make con- 
fiftency appear. > 

Part know how to areommedate St. Jemes and 
St. Paul better than fome late recancilers. Norris. 

To ACCOMMODATE., v, x. To be con- 
formable to. 

They make the particular enfigns of the twelve 
tribes accommodate unto the twelve figns of the 
zodiace Brown. 

Neither fort of chymifts have duly confidered 
how great variety there is in the textures and 
confiftencies of compound bodies; and how little 
the confiftence and duration of many of them 
feem to accommodate and be explicable’ by the pro- 
pofed notion. Boyles Stept. Chym. 

ACCOMMODATE. adj. [accommodatus, Lat.] 
Suitable, ft; ufed fometimes with the 
particle for, but more frequently with zo, 

They are fa ated and directed by nature, as 
to caft their eggs in fuch places as are moft ac- 
sommodate for the exclufion of their young, and 
where there is food ready for them fo foon as they 
be hatched. Ray on the Creation, 

In thefe cafes we examine the why, the what, 
and the how, of things, and propose means ac- 
commedate to the cnde L'Eftrange. 


ACCOMMODATION., 


1. Provifion of conveniencies. : 
2. In the plural, conveniencies, things re> 


with this word, ftand, ftand, 


not that they 


to light upon an hypo- 


his principles 


Z. A partner, 


3. It is ufed with the parti 


ACC 


God did not primarily intend to appoint this 
way of worfhip, and to impofe it npon them as 
that which was moft proper and agreeab'e to him, 
but that he condefcended to it as moft accommodate 
to their prefent {tate and inclination. Tillotfon a 


Acco™MMopareLy. adv. [from accom- 


modate.] Suitably, fitly. 

zefi [from accommoa 
date.] 

~ 


quifite to eafe or refrefhment. 

The king’s commiffioners were to have fych 
accommodations, aş the other thought fit to leave te 
them; who had been very civil to the king's 
commiffiuners. Clarcudon, b. viii, 


3-. Adaptation, fitnefs; with the particle zo. 


Indeed that difpating phyfiology is no accommo- 
dation to your defigne, which are not to teach men 
to cant endlefsly about materia and formas 

p Glanwille’s Scepfis. 

The organization of the body, with accommeda- 
tión to its fundtions, is fitted with the moft curious 
mechanifin. Hale's Origins 


4. Compofition of a difference, reconcili« 


ation, adjuitment. 


> 7 
‘Acco’MPANaBLE. adj, [from accompany.] 


Sociable : a word now not ufed. 
A fhow, as it were, of an: accomparable folitae 
rinefs, and of a civil wildnefs. Sidney, brie 
Acco’Mpanter. x. f. [from accompany} 
The perfon that makes part of the com- 
pany; companion, f Dia. 
To ACCOMPANY. w. a. [accompagner, 
Fr.] To be with another as a compa- 
nion. It is ufed both of perfons and 
things. > . 
Go vifit her, in her chafte bower of reft, 
Accompany'd with angel-like delights. 
r , © Spenfer, Sonnet iii. 
The great bufinels of the fenfes being to make 
us take notice of what hurts or advantages the 
bady, it, is wifely ordered by nature, that pain 
thould accompany the reception of feveral ideas. 
s Locke. 
As folly is ufually accempanied with perveric- 
nefs, fa itis here.  Sevift’s Sbert View of Ireland, 
To Acco’mpany. v.n. Toaffociate with; 
to become a companion to. | ‘ 
No man in“effect doth accompany with others, 
but he learneth, ere he is aware, fome gefture, 
voice, or fathion. . Bacon's Nar. Hiftory, 


ACCOMPLICE., 2. f. [complice, Fr. from 
complex, a word in the barbarous Latin, 
much in ufe.] 

1. An affociate, a partaker, ufually in an 
ill fenfe. 


There were feveral feandalous reports induftri. 
nufly fpread by Wood, and his accomplices, to dif 
courage all oppofition againft his infamous project. 

r 
or ço-operator ; in a fenfe 
indifferent. 

If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, 
what conld it have done, when it had all its, 
organsyof fpecch, and accomplices cf found, about 5 
it. Addifon, SPE alge N° z477. 

cle to before a 
thing, and wth before a perfon. 
. Childlefs Arturius, vaftly rich before,” 
‘Thus by his loffes multiplies his tore, A 
Snfpected for accomplice to the fire, 
That burnt his palace but to build it higher. P 
Dryd, Juv. Sate 

Who, fhonid they fteal for want of his relict, 

He judg'd himfelf accemplice with the thicf, 
Dryden's Fables. 


. 


To ACCOMPLISH. v. a [accomplir, Br. 


from compleo, Lat.] 
D 1. Ta 


‘ 


ACC 


1. To complete, to execute fully; as, to 


accomplifo a defign. 

He that is far off (hall die of the peftilence, and 
he that is near fall fall by the fword, and he that 
remaineth, and is befieged, fhall die by the fa- 
mine. Thus will 1 acccmplifo my fury upon them. 

Ezechiel, vi. 126 
2. To complete a period of time. 
Ile would accemplifp feventy years in the defo- 
lations of Jerutalem. Daniel, ix. 2. 
3. To fulfil; as, a prophecy. 
The vifion, 
Which I made known to Lucius ere the ftrake 
Of this yet fearce cold battle, at this inftant 
Js full accomplifh'd. Sbakefpeare i Cymbeline. 

We fee every day thofe events exatly accom- 
plifbed, which our Saviour foretold at fo great a 
diftance. A 

4. To gain, to obtain. 
Te!l him from me (as he will win my love) 
He bear himfelf with honourable action 5 
Such as he hath obfery’d in noble ladies 
Unto their lords, by them accomplijbed. 
r Shakefp. Tam. of a Shrew. 
PI make my heaven in a lady's lap. 
Oh miferable thought, and more unlikely, 
Than to accomplifh twenty golden crowns. 
Shakefp. Hen Vv. 
5. To adorn, or furnifh, either mind or 


body. 
From the tents 
The armourers accomplifbing the knights, 
With buly hammers clofing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Shake/p. Hen. Ve 
Acco’MPLISHED. participial adj. 
1. Complete in fome qualification. 

For who expects, that, under a tutor, a young 
gentleman fhould be an accomplifbed publick ora- 
tor or logician. Locke. 

2. Elegant; finifhed in refpeét of embel- 
lifhments ; ufed commonly of acquired 
qualifications, without including moral 
excellence. 

The next I took to wife, 
O that I never had! fond with too late, 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 
That fpcciond monfter, my accomplifh'd {nare. 
Samfon Agen. 

Acco’mpiisner. x. f. [from accomplifa.) 
The perfon that accomplifhes. Dia. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT. #. f. [accompliffement, 
Fr.j 

1. Completion, full performance, perfec- 
tion. 

This would be the accomplijbment of their com- 
mon felicity, in cafe, by their evil, either through 
deftiny or advice, they fuffered not the occafion to 
be loft. Sir Febn Hayward. 

Thereby he might evade the accomplifoment of 
thofe afflitions he now but gradually endureth. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He thought it impoffible to find, in any ‘one 
body, all. thofe perfe@ions which he fought for 
the accomplifbmene of a Helena; becaufe nature, 
gn any individual perfon, makes nothing that is 
perfect in all its parts. Dryden's Dufrefary, Pref. 

2. Completion; as, of a prophecy. 

The miraculous fuccefs of the apoftles preach- 
ings and the acecmplifamert of many of their pre- 
ditions, which, to thofe early Chrittians, were 
matters of faith only, are, to us, matters of fight 
and experience. Atterbury’s Sermons. 


. Embellifhment, elegance, ornament of 


mind or bndy. 

Young heirs, and elder brothers, from their 
own reflecting upan the eftates they a.e born to, and 
therefore thinking all other accomplifbments unne- 
ceffary, arc gf no manner of ufe but ro keep 
wp their families. Addifon, Speftator, NO 123. 

4. The ac of obtaining or perfecting any 
thing; attainment; completion. 


Addifen | 


ACC 


The means fuggefted by policy ‘and worldly 
wifdom, for the attainment of thofe earthly en- 


joyments, are unfit for that purpofe, not only | 3. Harmony, 


upon the acconnt of their infufficiency for, but 
alfo of their frequent nppofition and contrariety 
to, the accemplifoment of fuch ends. South's Serm. 
AccomPT. n.f- [Fr. compter and compte, 
anciently accompter. Skinner.) An ac- 
count, a reckoning. See AccounT, 

The foul may have time to call itfelf toa juft 
accompt of all things paft, by means whereof re- 
pentance is perfected. Hooker, beve § 46. 

Each Chrifimas they accepts did clear; 

And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 

Acco’mptant. n. f. [accomptant, Fr.) A 
reckoner, computer. Sec ACCOUNT- 
ANT. 

As the accompt runs on, generally the accompt- 
ant goes backward. South's Sermons. 

Acco’metinc pay. The day on which 
the reckoning is to be fettled. 

To whom thon much dot owe, thon much 

muft pay ; 
Think on the debt againft th’ accompring day. 
Sir J. Denbam, 
To ACCORD. v. a. (derived, by fome, 
from corda, the ftring of a mufical in- 
ftrument, by others, from corda, hearts ; 
in the firft, implying harmony, in the 
other, wnity.} 
1. To make agree ; to adjuft one thing to 
another; with the particle zo. 

The fieft fports the fhepherds thewed, were full 
of .fuch leaps and gambols, as being aecerded to 
the pipe which they bore in their mouths, even 
as they danced, made a right pi&ture of their chief 
god Pan, and his companions the fatyrs. 

Sidney, b.i. 

Her hands accofded the lute’s mofic to the voice; 
her panting heart danced to the mufick. 

Sidney, b. iis 

The lights and thades, whofe well accorded trife 
Gives all the ftrength and colour of our life. 

A Pope's Epijft. 
2. To bring to agreement; to compofe ; 
to accommodate., , 

Men would not reft upon bare contracts without 
reducing the debt into a fpecialty, which created 
much certainty, and accorded many fuits. 

Sir M, Hale, 
To Acco’rp. v.n. To agree, to fuit one 
with another; with the particle with, 

Things are ofteo fpoke, and feldam meant; 
But that my heart acesrdetb with my tongue, 
Seeing the deed is meritorious, 

And to preferve my fovereign from his foe. 
Shatelp. Hen. VI. 

Several of the main parts of Mofes’s biftory, 2s 
concerning the flood, and the firft fathers of the 
feveral nations of the world, do very well accord 
avith the muft ancient accounts of profane hiftory. 

Till. for, Sermon ie 

Jarring int’refts of themfelves create 

Th* according mufick of a well-mixt Mate. Pope. 


Aoco’rp. n.f. [accord, Fr.] 
1. A compact; an agreement ; adjuftment 
of a difference. 
There was no means for him to fatisfy all 


for a mediator of an accord and peace between 
them» > Bacon's Hen, Vil. 
If both are fatisfy’d with this accord, 
Swear by the laws of knighthuod on my fword. 
Dryd, Fab. 
2. Concurrence, union of mind. 
Aclaft fach grace I found. and means I wronght, 
That I that lady to my fpoufe had won, 
Accord of friends, confent of parents fought, 
Affiance made, my happinefs begun. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 


They gathered themfelves together, to Aght 


obligations to God and man, but to offer himfelf. 


A GC 


with Jofhua and Ifrael, with one acctrd. 

‘Fefoua, ix. 26 
fymmetry, jut correfpond- 
cnee of one thing with anotacr. 

Beauty is nothing elfe buta jut accord and mu- 
tual harmony of tae members, animated by a 


healthful conftitution. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Prefe 


4. Mufical note. 


Try, if there were in one fteeple two bells of 
unifon, whether the ftriking of the one would 
move the other, more than if it were another 
accord. Bacon's Natural Uiflery, N° 281. 

We muft not blame Apollo, but his lute, 

If falfe accords from her faile firings be fent. 
Sir J. Davier. 


. Own accord; voluntary motion: ufed 
5 y 


both of perfons and things. ` 
Ne Guyon yet fpaze word, 
Till that they came unto an iron door, 
Which to them open’d of its own accord. 
Fairy Queen, 
Will you blare any man for doing that of his 
own accord, which all men fhould be corapelled to 
do, that are not willing of themfelves. Hocker. 
All animal fubftances, expofed to the air, turn 
alkaline of theiecwn accord; and fome vegetables, 
by heat, will not turn acid, but alkaline. 
Arburbna en Aliments. 


6. A&ion in fpeaking, correfpondent to 


the words. 

Titus, Iam come to talk with thee.-— 

—No, nota word: how can I grace my talk, 

Wanting a hand to give it that accord ? 

Shakefp. Titus And. 
ACCORDANCE. x. f. [from accord.) 
1. Agreement with a perfon; with the 
particle with. 

And prays he may in long accordance bide, 

With chat great worth which hath fuch wonders 
wrought. Fairfax, beii. fanza 63e 
z. Conformity to fomething. 

The only way of defining of fin, is, by the con- 
trariety to the will of God; as of good, by the 
accordance with that will. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Acco’rpant. adj. [accordant, Fr.] Wil- 
ling; ina good humour. Not in ufe. 

‘The prince difcovered that he loved your niece, 
and meant to acknowledge it this night in a dance; 
and, if he found her accordant, he meant to take 
the prefent time by the top, and inftantly break 
with you of it. Shakefp. Muck ado absur Nothing. 

Acco’ Rptna. prep. [from accord, of which 
it is properly a participle, and is there- 
fore never ufed but with zo. ] 

In a manner fuitable to, agreeably to, 
in proportion. 

Our churches are places provided, that the peo- 
ple might there affemble themfelves in due and 
decent manner, according to their feveral degrees 
and orders. Hooker, be ve § 13- 

Our zeal, then, fhould be according to know= 
ledges And what kind of knowledge? Witheut 
all queftion, firt, accerding to the true, faving, 
evangelical knowledge. It fhould be according to 
the gofpel, the whole gofpel : not only according to 
its truths, but precepts: not only according to its 
fice grace, but neceffary duties: not only accord- 
ing to its my fteries, but alfo its commandments. 

Sprat’s Sermons. 

Noble is the fame that is built on candour and 
ingenuity, according to thofe beautiful lines of Sir 
John Denham. Addifon, SpeEtater. 
2. With regard to. 

God made all things in number, weight, and 
meafure, and gave them to be confidered by us ac- 
tording to thefe properties, which are inherent in 
created beings. | Holder on Times _ 

3. In proportion. The following phrafe 
is, I think, vitious. 

A man may, with prudence aod a good cone 
fciencey approve of the profeffed principles of one 

party 


I. 


Ay GEC 


party more than the other, according as he thinks 
they beft promote the good of church and ftate. 
Swift's Church of England Man. 
Acco’rpincty. adv. [from accord.) A- 
eeably, fuitably, conformably. 

"As the aétions of men are of fundry diftin& 
kinds, fo the laws thereofmuft according.y be dif- 
tinguithed. Hocker, b.i. 

Sirrab, thou’rt faid to have a ftubborn foul, 
That apprehends no further than this world; 
“And fquartt thy life accordingly. 

Sbakelp. Meafure for Meaf. 

Whoever is fo affured of the authority and fenfe 
of fcripture, as ta believe the dottrine of it, and 
tu live accordingly, hall be Javed. 

s Tilletfon’s Preface. 

Mealy fubftances, fermented, tura four. re 
cordingly, given to a weak child, they ftill retain 
their nature ; for bread will give them the cholic. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Ts ACCO'ST. v.a. [accofer, Fr.] To 
fpeak to firit; to addrefs ; to falute, 

You miftake, knight: arcot her, front her, 
board her, woo her, affail her. 

Skakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

At length, calleéting ail bis ferpent wiles, 
With foothing words renew'd, him thus accofs. 

Parad. Reg. 
I firit accoftd him: F fu'd, 1 fought, 
And, with a loving force, to Pheneus brought. 
Dryd. Eneid. 
Acco’stTarce. adj. [from accoft.} Eafy of 
accefs; familiar. Not in ufe. 

They were both indubitable, ftrong, and high- 
minded men, yet of fweet and accofable nature, 
almoft equally delighting in the prefs and affluence 
of dependents and fultors. Wotton. 

ACCO'UNT. 2x. / [from the old French 
accompt, from computus, Lat. it was ori- 
ginally written accompt, which fee ; but, 
by gradually foftening the pronuncia- 
tion, in time the orthography changed 
to acccunt.] 

«a. A computation of debts or expences ; a 
regifter of facts relating to money. 

At many times J brought in my a.courts, 

Laid them before you; you would threw them off, 
And fay you found them in mine honefty. 
Sbakefp. Timon. 

When my young mafter has once got the fkill 
of keeping accounts (which is a bufinels of reafon 
more than arithmetic) perhaps it will not be amifs, 
that his Father fram thenceforth require him to do 
it in all his concernments. Locke on Educ. 

2. The ftate or refult of a computation ; 
as, the accent ftands thus between us. 

Behold this have I found, faith the Preacher, 
counting one by one, to find out the acerurt. 

EccelefisPicus, vii. 27. 

3. Such a ftate of perfons or things, as may 
make them more or lefs worthy of being 
confidered in the reckoning. Value, or 
eftimation. 

For the care that they tock for their wives and 
their children, their brethren and kinsfolks, was 
in leat account with them: but the greateit and 
principal fear was fur the holy temple. 

2 Maccab. xv. 12. 

That good affection, which things of fmaller ac- 
ecurt have once fet on work, is by fo much the 
more eafily raifed higher. Hooker, b. v. § 35. 

1} fhould make more account of their judgment, 
wha are men of fenfc, and yet have never touched 
a pencil, than of the opinion given by the greaten 
part of painters. Dryden's Dufrefr, 

4. Profit; advantage; to turn to account 
is to produce advantage. 

We would eftablith our fouls in fuch a folid and 
fabfantial virtue, as will turn to acceunt in that 
great day, when it muft ftand the tet of infinite 
wifdom and juftice, Add, Spe. N 399. 


TASC 
ç- Ditinétion, dignity, rank. 


There is fuch a peculiarity in Homer's manner 
of apotrophizing Eumaus: it is generally applied, 
by that poet, only to men of account and diftinc- 
tion. * Popes Odyffty; uites. 

6. A reckoning verified by finding the va- 
lue of a thing equal to what it was ac- 
counted. 

Confidering the ufual motives of human actions, 
which are pleafure, profit, and ambition, } cannot 
yet comprehend how thofe perfons fiad theiraccosnt 
in any of the three. Swift. 

7- A reckoning referred to, or fum charg- 
ed upon any particular perfon; and 
thence, figuratively, regard; confidera- 
tion ; fake. 

If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, 
put that on my account. Pbilemcn, i. 8. 

This muff be always remembered, that nothing 
can come into the account of recreation, thut is not 
done with delight. Lecke en Education, § 197. 

In matters where his judgment Jed him to op- 
pofe men on a public acceunt, he would do it vigo- 
roufly and heartily. Atterbury's Sermon. 

The affertion is cur Saviour's, thongh uttered 
by him in the perfon of Abraham the facher of the 
faithful; who, on the account of that character, is 
very fitly introduced. Atterbury. 

‘Thele tribunes kindled great diffenfions betwecn 
the nobles and the commona, on the account of Co- 
riolanus, a nobleman, whom the latter had im- 
peached. Swift's Contefis in Athens and Reme, 

Nothing can recommend itfelf to our love, on 
any other account, but either as it promotes our 
prefent, or is a means to affure to us a future hap- 
pines. Rogers, Sermonv. 

Sempronius gives no thanks on this account. 

. s'ddifon's Cato. 

8. A narrative, relation; in this ufe it 
may feem to be derived from conte, Fr. 
a tale, a narration. 

g. The review or examination of an affair 
taken by authority ; as, the magiftrate 
took an account ot the tumult. n 

Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened 
unto a certain king, which would take acecuyt of 
his fervants; and when he had begun to reckon, 
one was brought unto him, which owed him ten 
thoufand talents. Matt. xix. 23) 24. 


to. The relation and reafons of a tranfac- 


tion given to a perfon in authority. 

Whar need we fear who knows it, when none 
can call cur power to account ? * 

Shatefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The true ground of morality can oniy be the 
will and law of a Ged who feeca men in the dark, 
has in hia hands rewards and punifhments, and 
power enough to call to account the proudelt offen- 
der. , Locks, 

t1. Explanation; afignment of caufes. 

It is eafy to give account, how it comes to pafs, 
that though all men defire happinefs, yet their wills 
carry them fo contrarily. Locke. 

lt being, in cur author's account, a right acquired 
by begetting, to rule over thofe he had begotten, it 
was not a power poffible to be inherited, becaufe 
the right, being confequent to, and built on, an act 
perfeétly perfonal, made that power fo too, and 
impoffible to be inherited. Locke. 

tz. An opinion previoufly eftablified. 

Thefe were defigned to jain with the forcea at 
(ea, therebeing prepared a number of flat-bottomed 
boats to tranfport the land forces under the wing 
of the great navy: for they made no account, but 
that the navy flould be abfolotely mafter of the 
fas. Bacen's Confideraticns on War with Spain. 

A prodigal youog fellow, that had fold his 
clothes, upon the fight of a fwallow, made account 
that fummer was at hand, and away went his flirt 
too. L’ Efirange, Fab. cxxviis 

13. The reafons of any thing collected. 

Being convinced, upon all acceunts, that they 


. 


AK 


had the fame reafon to believe the hiftary of our 
Saviour, as that of any other perfon to which they 
themfelves were nut actually eye-witneffes, they 
were bound, by all the rules of hiftorical faith, and 
of right reafon, to give credit to this biftory. 
Addifor. 


t4. In law. 


Account is, inthe common law, taken for a writ 
or aétion brought againft aman, that, by means of 
office or bufinefs undertaken, is to render an ace 
count unto another; as a bailiff toward his mafter, 
a guardian to his ward. Cowel. 


To Account. v. a. [See ACCOUNT. ] 
1. To eftcem, to think, to hold in opinion. 


That alfo was accounted a land of giants. Dept. 


2. To reckon, to compute. 


Neither the motion of the moon, whereby 
months ate computed, nor the fun, whereby years 
are accounted, confifteth of whole numbeis. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 


3. To affign to, as a debt; with the parti- 
` cle zo. 


For fome years really accrued the yearly fum of 
two hundred thoufand poundsto the king’s coffers s 
aad it was, in truth, the only project that was ac- 
counted to his own fervice. Clarendon. 


4. To hold in efteem ; with of. 


Silver was nothing accounted of in the days of 
Solomon. ‘ Chron. 


To ACCOUNT. V. n. 
te To reckon. 


The calendar months are likewife arbitrarily 
and unequally fettled by the fame power; by 
which months we, to this day, account, and they’ 
meafure and make up, that which we call the Ju- 
lian year. Holder on Times 


. To give an account, to affign the caufes ; 


in which fenfe it is followed by the par- 
ticle for. - 

Jf any one fhould afk, why our general conti- 
nued fo eafy to the lat? J know no other way. to 
account fer it, but by that unmeafurable love of 
wealth, which his beft friends allow to be his pre- 
dominant paffion. Savift. 


3. To make up the reckoning ; toanfwer 3 


with for. 
‘Then thou fhalt fee him plung'd, when leaft he 
fears, j ` 
At once accounting for his deep arrears. 
Dryd. Juv, Sat. xiiie 
They have no uneafy prefages ofa future reckon- 
ing, wherein the pleafures they now tafte muft be 
accounted for; and may, perhaps, be outweighed 
by the pains which fhall then lay hold of them. 
Atterbury's Sermons 


4. To appear as the medium, by which 


any thing may be explained. : 
-Such as have a faulty circulation through the 
lungs, ought to eat very little at a time; becaufe 
the increafe of the quantity of frefh chyle mutt 
make that circulation fill more unealy ; which, 
indeed, is the cafe of confumptive and fame afth« 
matic perions, and accounts for the fymptoms they 
are troubled with after eating. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


ACCOUNTABLE. adj, [from account.] Of 


whom an account may be required; who 
mutt anfwer for: followed by the parti- 
cle ¢o before the perfon, and for before 
the thing. 
Accountable to none, 
But to my confcience and my God alone. 
Oldbam. 
Thinking themfelves excufed from ftanding 
upon their own legs, or being accountable for their 
own conduct, thcy very feldom trouble themfelves 
with enquiries. Locke on Education. 
The good magiftrate will make no diftinction 5 
for the judgment is God's; and he will look upon 
himfelf as accountable at hin bar for the equity of 
it Atterbury’s Sermonse 


Accountant, adj. [from account.] Ac- 


Dz countable 


ACC 


countable to; refponfible for, Not in 


ufe. ‘ 

His offence is fo, as it appears 

Accountant to the Jaw upon that pain. 
Shakep. Meaf. for Meaf. 
1 love her too, 
Not out of abfolute luft (though, peradventuce, 
` ¥ ftand accountare for as great a fin) 
But partly led to diet my revenge. 
r Shake/peare’s Othello. 
Acco’unranr. x. f. [See Accompr- 
ant.} A computer; a man killed or 
sap lead in accounts. k 
. The different compute of divers ftates ; the fhort 
and irreconcileable years of fome; the exceeding 
errour in the natural frame-of others; and the 
falfe deduétions of ordinary accountants in moft. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Acco’unt-goox. 2. f A book contain- 
ing accounts. 

I would endeavour to comfort myfelf opon the 

< lofs of friends, 3s I do upon the lofs of money ; 
by turning tn my accownt-book, and feeing whether 
T have enough left for my fupport. Swift. 

ACCOUNTING. x. f. [from account.] The 
act of reckoning, or making up of ac- 
counts, Š 

This method faithfully obferved, muft keep a 
man from breaking, or running behind-hand in 
his fpiritual etate; which, withour frequent ac- 
ccuntings, he will hardly be able to prevent. 

South's Sermons. 

To Acco’urxe. v.a. [accoupler, Fr.] To 

join, to link together, We now ufe 
couple. 

He fent a folemn embaffage to treat a peace 
and league with the king; accaupling it with an 
article in the nature of a requeft. 

m Bacon's Henry VIL 
To ACCO'URAGE. v.a. [Obfolete. See 


Courace.] To animate. 
That forward pair fhe ever wouid affuage, 
_ When they would ftrive due reafon to exceed ; 
` But that fame froward twain would accourage, 
And of her plenty add unto her need. 

i Fairy Queen, b. ii. ce 2 
To Acco’urt. v. a. [See To COURT.] 
_ Toentertain with courthhip, or courtefy ; 

a word now not in ufe, 


» Who all this while were at their wanton reft, 
. Accourting each her friend with lavith feat. 


Fairy Queen. 
Jo ACCO'UTRE. w. a. [accottrer, Fr.] 
To drefs, to equip. 
Is it for this they fudy ? to grow pale, 
And mifi the pleafures of a gloriaus meal # 
For this, in rags acceutred are they feen, 
And made the May-game of the public fpleen ? 
À Dryden. 
Acco’uTREeMENT.1./,[ accoitrement, Fr.] 
Drefs, equipage, furniture relating to 
the perfon ; trappings, ornaments. 
„ I profefs requital tu a hair’s breadth; not oply 
in the fimple office of love, but in all the aecevrre- 
ment, complement, and ceremony of it. 
oa ,Sbakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
- Chriftianity is lof among them in the trappings 
and accoutrements of it; with which, inftead of 
adorning religion, they have flrangely difguifed it, 
and quite ftifled it in the crowd of external rites 
and ceremonies. Tillotfon, Sermon xxviii. 
I have feen the pope officiate at St. Peter's, 
where, for two hours together, he was bufied in 
putting on or off his different accoutrements, accord- 
ing to the different parts he was to act in them. 
Addifon, Spefater, N° 201. 
How gay with all th’ accoutrements of war, 
The Britons come, with gold well-fraughe they 
come. Phil. 


ACCRETION, n.f. [accretio, Lat.] The 
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a& of growing to another, fo as to in- 
creafe it. 
Plants do nourifh; inanimste bodies do not: 
they have an accretien, but no alimentation. 
` Bac.n's Nat. Hf. N° boz. 
The changes feem to be effeéted by the exhaling 
of the mo‘fture, which may leave the tinging cor- 
pufcles more denfe, and fomething augmented by 
the accretion of the oily and earthy parts of that 
moifture. Newton's Optics. 
Infants fupport abftinence worft, from the quan- 
tity of aliment confumed in aceretion. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Accre rive. adj. [from accretion. } Grow- 
ing; that which by growth is added. 
Tf the motion be very flow, we perceive it not : 
we have no fenfe of the accretive motion of plants 
and animals: and the fly fhadow fteals away upon 
the dial; and the quickeft eye can difcuver no 
more but that it is gone. Glanwille’s Scepfis. 


To ACCRO’ACH. w. a. [accrocher, Fr.] 
Todrawto one as with a hook ; to gripe; 
to draw away by degrees what is ano- 
ther’s. 

Accro’acuMent. 2./- [from accroach.] 
The act of accroaching. Dia. 

To ACCRU’E. v. n. [from the participle 
accrit, formed from acercitre, Fr.] 

1. To accede to, to be added to; as,a 

natural production or effet, without any 

particular refpeét to good or ill. i 
The Son of God, by his incarnation, hath 

changed the manner of that perfonal fubfiftence ; 

no alteration thereby accruing to the nature of God, 
Hooker, b. ve § 54+ 

To be added, as an advantage or im- 
provement, in a fenfe inclining to good 
rather than ill; in which meaning it is 


more frequently ufed by later authors. 

From which compa& there arifing an obligation 
upon every one, fo to convey his meaning, there 
acerues alfo a right to every one, by the fame figns, 
to judge of the fenfe or meaning of the perfon fo 
obliged to exprefs himfelf. South's Sermons. 

Let the evidence of fuch a particular miracle be 
never fo bright and clears, yet it is ftill but particu- 
Jar 3 and muft therefore want that kind of force, 
that degree of influence, which accrues to a ftand- 
ing general proof, from its having been tried or 
approved, and confented to, by men of all ranks 
and capacities, of all tempers and interefts, of all 
ages and nations. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

3. Toappend to, or arife from: as, an ill 
confequence; this fenfe feems to be lefs 
proper. 

His fcholar Ariftotle, as in many other parti- 
culars, folikewifein this, did juftly oppofehim, and 

came one of the authors; choofing a certain be- 
nefit, before the hazard that might accrue from 
the difrefpeéts of ignorant perfons. Wilkins. 

4. In a commercial fenfe, to be produced, 
or arife ; as, profits. 

The ycarly benefit that, out of thofe his works, 
acerueth to her majefty, amounteth to one thoufaad 
pounds. Carews Surv. 

The great profits which have acerued to the duke 
of Florence from his free port, have fet fevecal of 
the ftates of Italy on the fame fubject. 

_ , Addifon on Italy. 
5. To follow, as lofs ; a vitious ufe. 

The benefit or lofs of fuch a trade accruing to 
the government, until it comes to take root in the 
nation. Temple's Mife. 

Accura‘tion. n. f. [from accubo, to lie 
down to, Lat.]° The ancient pofture of 


leaning at meals. 
It will appear, that accuhation, nt lying down at 
meals, was a gefture ufed by very many nations. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To Accu’, v. a. [aceumbo, Lat.] To 
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‘lie at the table, according to the ancient 
manner. Dia. 

Accu’mBent, adj. [accumbens, Lat] 
Leaning. 

The Roman recumbent, or, more properly, ac- 
cumbent potture in eating, was introduced after the 
firft Punic war. f Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To ACCUMULATE. v. a. [from accu- 
mulo, Latt) To heap one thing upon an- 
other; to pile up, toheap together. It 
is ufed either literally, as, to accumulate 
money ; or figuratively, as, to accumu- 
late merit or wickednefs. 

If thou doft fander her, and torture me, 

Never pray more ; abandon alf remorfe; 
On horrors head horrors aceumulate ; 
For nothing canft thou to damnation add. 
Shakefp. Orbellos 
Crufht by imaginary treafons weight, 
Which too much merit did accumulate. 


2 Sir Jobn Denbaw. 
ACCUMULATION, 2. fi [from accumu- 
late.) 


1. The aét of accumulating. 
One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 
For quick accumulation of renown, 
Which he atchiev’d by th’ minute, loft his favour. 
Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

Some, perhaps, might otherwife wonder at fuch 
an accumulation of benefits, like a kind of embroi- 
dering, or lifting of one favour upon another. 

Wattens 
The ftate of being accumulated. 

By the regular returns of it in fome people, and 
their freedom from it after the morbid matter is 
exhaufted, it Jooks as there were regular acev= 
mulations and gatherings of it, as of other hu~ 
mours in the body. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
AccumuLa tive. adj. [from accumu- 

late.] 

1. That which accumulates. 
2. That which is accumulated. 

If the injury meet not with meeknefs, it then 
acquires another accumulative guilt, and ftands 
aofwerable not only for its own pofitive ill, but 
for all the accidental, which it caufes in the fuf- 
ferer. Government of the Tongue, 

ACCUMULATOR. n. f. [from accumulate. ] 

He that accumulates; a gatherer or 


heaper together. 

Injuries may fall upon the paffive man, yet, 
without revenge, there would be no broils and 
quarrels, the great accumulators and multipliers of 
injuries. Decay of Piety. 

A’ccuracy. 2. f. [accuratio, Lat.] Ex- 
aétnefs, nicety. 

This perfe& artifice and accuracy might have 
been omitted, and yet they have made fhift to 
move. More. 

Quicknefs of imagination is feen in the inven- 
tion, fertility in the faney, and the accuracy in 
the expreffion. Dryden. 

The man who hath the ftupid ignorance, or 
hardened effrontery ! to infult the revealed will of 
God; or the petulant conceit to turn it into ridi- 
cule; or the arrogance to make hia own per- 
fe&tions the meafure of the Divinity ; or, at beft, 
that can collate a text, or quote an authority, 
with an infipid accuracy ; or demonftrate a plain 
plopofition, in all formality; thefe now are the 
only men worth mentioning. Delany. 

We confidee the uniformity of the whole de- 
fign, accuracy of the calculations, and {kill in re- 
ftoring and comparing paflages of ancient au- 
thors. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


ACCURATE. adj. [accuratus, Lat.] 

1. Exa&, as oppofed to negligence or ig- 
norance, applied to perfons. 

z. Exaét, without defect or failure, ap- 
plied to things. i 


Z. 


No 
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No man living has made more accurate tri- 
als than Reaumure, that brightet ornament of 
France. Colfen. 
3. Determtnate; precifely fixed. 

Thofe conceive the celeftial bodies have more 
accurate influences upon thefe things below, than 

indeed they have but in era Bacon, 

ACCURATELY- adv, [from accurate.) In 
an accurate manner; exactly, without 
errour, nicely. 

The fine of incidence is either accérately, or 
very nearly, in a given ratio to tbe fine of refrac- 
tion. à Nerutone 

That all thefe diftances, motions, and guan- 
tities of matter, fhould be fo accurately and 
harmonioufly adjufted in this great variety of cur 
fyftem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind material 
caufes, and moft certainly flow from that everna. 
fountain of wifdom, Bentley. 

A’ccuraTeENess. n, fe [from accurate] 

Exa@tnefs, nicety. 

But fometime after, fulpecting that in making 
this obfervation I had not determined the diame- 
ter of the fphese with fufficient accuratencfs, 1 re- 
peated the experiment. Newton. 

To Accu’rse. v.a., [See Curse.] To 
doom to mifery ; to invoke mifery upon 
any one. 

As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God 
had fo accurfed it, that it fhould never fhine to 
give light in things concerning our duty any way 
towards him. Hocker. 

When Hildebrand accurfed and caft down from 
hia throne Henry IV. there were none fo hardy as 
to defend their lord. Sir Walter Raleigh's Effays. 


Accvu’rseD. part. adj. 
1. That which is curfed or doomed to 
mifery. 

*Tia the moft certain fign the world’s accurf, 
That the heft things corrupted are and worft. 

Denbam. 
2. That which deferves the curfe; ex- 
ecrable; hateful; detefiable; and, by 
confequence, wicked; malignant. 
A fwift bleffing 
May foon retGrn to this our tuffering country, 
Under a haad aceurs'd! = Shake‘peare’s Macbeth. 

The chief part of the mifery of wicked men, 
and thofe accurfed fpirits, the devi's, is this, chat 
they are of a difpofition contrary to God. Tiflot/on. 

They, 'tike the feed from which they {pruxg, 

accurft, 
Againft the goda immortal hated nurft. Dryden. 
Accu’sasce. adj. [from the verb accu/e.] 
That which may be cenfured ; blame- 
able į culpable. 

There would be a manife%t defeét, and Nature’a 
improvifion were juftly accufable; if animals, fo 
futje& unto difeafes from bilious canfea, fhould 
want a proper conveyance for choler. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Accusa‘rion. #. f/. [from accufe.] 
1. The act of aceufing. 
Thus they in mutual aceufption {pent 
The fruitlefs hours, but neither felf-condemning, 
And of their vain conteft appear’d noend. Milen, 
2. The charge brought againf{ any one 
by the accufer. 


You read 
Thefe accufations, and thefe grievous crimes 
Committed by your perfon, and your followers. 
Shakefpeare. 
All accufaticn, in the very nature of the thing, 
fill fuppofing, and being foonded upon fome law: 
fer where there is ro law, there can be no tranf- 
greffion ; and where there can be no tranfpreffion, 
Jam fure there ought to be no accufation. 
South, 


3. [In the fenfe of the courts.] A decla- 
ration of fome crime preferred before a 


ge Cy 


competent judge, in order to infli& fome 
‘judgment on the guilty perfon. 
Aylife’s Parergon. 
Accu’sarive. adj. [accufativus, Lat.] A 
term of grammar, fignifying the rela- 
tion of the noun, on which the aétion 
implied in the verb terminates. 
Accu’satory. adj. [from accu/e.] That 
which produceth or containeth an accu- 
fation. 

In a charge of adultery, the aceufer ought to 
fet forth, in the accufatary libel, fome certain and 
definite time. Ayliffe. 

To ACCU’SE, v. a. [accufo, Lat.] 
1. To charge with a crime. It requires 
the particle of before the fubjeét of ac- 


cufation. i 
He ftripp'd the bears-foot of its leafy growth ; 


And, calling weftern winds, accus’d the fpring of 


floth. Dryden's Virgil. 

The profefiors are accufed of all the ill practices 
which may feem to be the ill confequences of their 
principles. Addifon. 

2. Jt fometimes admits the particle for. 

Never fend up a leg of a fowl at fupper, while 
there ia a cat or dog in the houfe, that ean be ac- 
culed for runaing away with it: But, if there 
happen to be neither, you mutt lay it upon the rats, 
ora ftrange greyhound. Swift. 

3. To blame or cenfure, in oppofition to 
applaufe or jultification. 

Their confcience bearing witnefs, and their 
thoughts the mean while aceufing or elfe excufing 
one another. Rem. ii. 35. 

Your valour would your floth too much ace 
And therefore, like tbezafelves, they princes choofe. 

Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 
Accu’srr. n. / [from accufe.] He that 
brings a charge againft another. 

There are fome perfons forbidden to be accufers, 


on the fcore of their fex, as women; others, of 


their age, as pupila and infants; others, upon the 
account of fome crimes committed by them; and 
others, on the fcore of fome filthy lucre they pro- 
pefe to gain thereby 5 others, on the {core of their 
conditions, as libertines againft their patrona; and 
others, through a fufpicion of calumny, as having 
once already given falfe evidence; and, laftly, 
others on accoont of their poverty, as not being 
worth more than fifty aureis Aylifes Parergon. 
—That good man, who drank the pois’nous 
draught, 
With mind ferene, and could not with to fee 
His vile aceufer drank aa deep as he. Dryden. 
If the perfon accufed maketh his innocence 
plainly to appear upon his trial, the accufer is im- 
mediately put to an ignominious death; and, out 
of his goods and lands, the innocent perfon is 
quadruply recompenfed. Gulliver's Travels. 


To ACCU’STOM. w. a. [acccttumer, Fr.] 
To habituate, to enure, with the par- 
ticle ro. It is ufed chiefly of perfons. 

How fhal! we breathe in other air 
Lefs pure, accuftom'd zc immortal fruits? Ailton. 
t has been fome advantage to accu/tom one’s 
felf to books of the fame edition. 
Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Acc’ustom. v.a. To be wont to do 
any thing. Obfolete. 

A boat over-freighted fonk, and all drowned, 
faving one woman, that in her firt popping up 
again, which moft living things acen/fom, got hold 
of the boat. Carcw, 

Accu’stomagte. adj. [from accu/tom. ] 
Of long cuftom or habit; habitual, 
cuftomary. 

Animals even of the fame original, extraction, 
and fpecies, may be diverfified by accufomable re- 


fidence in one climate, from what they are in ano- 
ther. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
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Accu’stOMABLY. adv, 


cuftom. 

Touching the king’s fines accuftomably paid for 
the purchafing of writs original, I find no certain 
beginning of them, and do therefore think that 
they grew up with the chancery. ; 
Bacon's Alienatione 
Accu’stoMance. nf. [accoútumance, Fr.) 

Cuftom, habit, ufe. 

Through accuflomance and negligence, and per- 
haps fome other. caufes, we neither feel it in our 
own bodies, nor take notice of it in others. Boyle. 

Accu’stomari.y. adv. Ina cuftomary 
manner; according to common or cuf- 

tomary practice. i 

Go on, rhetorick, and expofe the peculiar emi- 
nency which you accuflomarily marthal before logic 
ta public view. Cleaveland. 

Accu’sToMaRY. adj. a accuftom.| 

Ufual, praétifed ; according to cuftom. 
Accu’stomeD. adj. [from accuftom.] Ac- 

cording to cuftom; frequent; ufual. 

Look how fhe rubs her hands.—It is an aca 
cuflomed ation with her, to feem thus wafhing her 
hands: I have known her continue in this a quar- 
ter of an hour. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Ace. z, /. [4s not only fignified a piece 
of money, but any integer, from whence 
is derived the word ace, or unit.. Thus 

As fignified the whole inheritance. Ær- 

buthnot on Coins] 

1. An unit; a fingle point on cards or 
dice. 

When lots are fhuffied together in a lap, urn, or 
pitcher; or if a man bliadfold cafts a die, what 
reafon in the world can he have to prefume, that 
he fhall draw a white ftone rather than a black, or 
throw an ace rather than a fife? South. 

1, A {mall quantity; a particle; an atom. 

He will not bate an ace of abfolute certainty 3 
but however doubtful or improbable the thing is, 
coming from him it muft go for an indifputable 
truth, Government of the Tongue. 

T'll not wag an ace farther; the whole world 
fhall not bribe me to it. Dryden's Spanifh Friars. 

Ace’PHALous. adj. [axipaar®-, Gr. ]With- 
out a head. Dig. 

Ace’rs. adj. [acerbus, Lat.] Acid, with 
an addition of roughnefs, as moft fruits 
are before they are ripe. Quincy. 

ACE'RBITY. 2. f [acerbitas, Lat.] 

1. A rough four tafte. 

2. Applied to men,efharpnefs of temper 5 

feverity. s 

True it is, that the talents for critici(m, namely, 
fmartnefs, quick cenfore, vivacity of remark, in- 
dced all but acerbity, fcem rather the gifts of youth 
than of old age. Pope. 

To ACE’RVATE. v. a. (acervo, Lat.] 

To heap up. Dia. 
Aéverva' rion. 2. f. [from acervate.] The 

act of heaping together. 
Ace’rvosg. adj. Fullof heaps. Dia. 
ACE'SCENT, adj, [acefcens, Lat.] That 

which has a tendency to fournefs or acie 
dity. 

The fame perfons, perhaps, had enjoyed their 
health as well with a mixture of animal diet, qoa- 
lified with a fufficient quantity of arefcents; asy 
bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 

Acero’se. adj, That which has in it any 
thing four. Dia. 
Acerostry. z. / [from acitofe.] The 
ftate of being acctole, or of containing 

fournels. ~ Did. 
Ace’rous. adj. [from acetym, vinegar, 

Lat.] 


According to 


ACH 
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Lat.] Having the quality of vinegar ; | A’CID. adj. [acidus, Lat. acide, Fr.) Sour, 


four. 

Railins, which confift chiefly of the juice of 
Grapes, infpiffated in the fkins or huiks by the 
avolation of the fuperflnous moifture through their 
pores, being diftilled in a retort, did not affurd 
any vinous, but esthee an acetous fpirit. Bayle. 

Acne. 2.f. [ace, Sax. dy, Gr. now ge- 
nerally written ake, and in the plural 
akes, of one fyllable; the primitive man- 
ner being preferved chiefly in poetry, 
for the fake of the meafure.] A con- 
tinued pain, See Ace. 

DPI rack chee with o'd cramps; 

Fill all thy bones with acbes, make thee roar 
‘That bealts hall tremble at thy din. Sdake/peare. 

A coming fhow’r your fhooting coros preiage, 

Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 

Swift. 

To Acne. «v. n, [Sce Acue.] To bein 
pain, 

Upon this account, our fenfes are dulled and 
{pert by any extraordinary intention, and our very 
reyes will acke, if long fixed upon any difficultly 
difcerned object. Glanville. 

To ACHIEVE. v. a. [achever, Fr. to 
complete. ] 

1. To perform, to finih a defign pro- 
iperoufly. 

Oar toils, my friends, are crown'd with fure fuc- 

cefs: = 
The greater part perform’d, achieve the lefse Dryd. 
2. To gain, to obtain. 

Experience is by induttry, achiew'd, 

And perfected by the fwift courfe oftime. Sbakefp. 

Tranio, 1 burn, J pine, 1 perith, Tranio, 

If I achieve not this young modeft giil. 
Shakcfpeare. 

Thou haft acbiev'd our liberty, confin'd —- 
Within hell-gates till now. Milton. 

Show all the fpoils by valiant kings achiea'd, 
And groaning nations by their armsreliev’d. Prior, 

ACHIEVER. 2. f. He that performs ; he 
that obtains what he endeavours after. 

A vidtory is twice itfelf, when the achiever 

- brings home full numbers. 

Sbakefpeare's Much ado about Nething. 
ACHIEVEMENT. 2. f. [achevement, Pr.] 
1. The performance of an action. 

From every coaft that heaven walks about, 
Have thither come the noble martial crew, 

That famous hard achievements Rill purfuc. 
Fairy Queen. 

2. The efcutcheon, or enfigns armorial, 
granted to any man for the performance 
of great actions. 

Then fhall the war, and fern debate, and ftrife 
Immortal, be the bus‘nefs of my life 5 
And in thy fame, the dufty fpoils among, 

High on the buenifh'd roof, my baoner fhall be 
heng; 
Rank’d with my champioa’s bucklers, and below, 
With arms revers‘d, th’ a¢hicu.ments of the foe. 
4 _ Dryden. 

Achievement, in the firk fenfe, is derived 
from achieve, as it fignifies to perform ; 
in the fecond, from achieve, as it im- 
ports to gan. f 

A’cuina, 2. f. [from ache.] Pain; un- 
eafinefs. 

_» When old age comes to wait upon a great and 
worfhipful finner, it comes atiended with many 
painful girds and ackings, caled the gout. South. 

A CHOR. n.f. (achir, Lat. àye, Gr. fur- 
fur.| A fpecies of the herpes; it appears 
with a crulty fcab, which caufes an itch- 
ing on the furface of the head, occa- 
fioned by a falt fharp ferum oozing 


through the fkin, Quincy, 


fharp. 

Wild trees laft longer than garden trees; and 
in the fame kind, thofe whofe fruit is acid, more 
than thofe whofe fruit is (weet. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

Acid, or four, proceeds from a falt of the fame 
nature, without mixture of oil; in auftere taftes 
the oily parts have not difentangled chemfelves 
from the falts and earthy parts; fuch is the tafte 
of unripe fruits. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Liquors and fubitances are called acidi, which 
being compofed of pointed particles, affeét the 
tafte in a fharp and piercing manner. The com- 
mon way of trying, whether any particular liquor 
hath in it any particles of this kind, is by mix- 
ing it with fyrup of violets, when it will turn of 
a ted colour; but if it contains alkaline or lixivial 
particles, it changes that fyrup green. Quincy. 

Acroiry. z. f. [from acid.] The quality 
of being acid; an acid tafte; tharpnefs ; 
fournefs. 

Fithes, by the help of a diffolvent liquor, cor- 
rode and reduce theif meat, fkin, bones, and all, 
into a chylus or cremor; and yet this liquor ma- 
nife?s nothing of acidity to the tafte. Ray. 

When the tafe of the month is bitter, it is a 
figa of a redundance of a bilious alkali, and de- 
mands a quite different diet from the cafe of aci- 
dity or fournefs. ArbutEnnt on Aliments, 

A’crpwess. n. f. [from acid.] The quality 
of being acid; acidity. See Acipiry. 

ACIDULZ. n.f. [that is, aque acidula.] 
Medicinal fprings impregnated with 
fharp particles, as all the nitrous, chaly- 
beate, and alum fprings are. Quincy. 

The acidulaz, or medical iprings, emit a greater 
quantity of their minerals than ufual; and even 
the ordinary fprings, which were before clear, 
frefh, and limpid, become thick and turbid, and 
are impregnated with fulphur and other minc- 
rals, as long as the earthquake lafts.: 

Woodward's Natural Hifary 

To ACIDULATE. v. a. [aciduler, Fr.] 
To impregnate or tinge with acids in a 
flight degree. 

A diet of freth unfalted things, watery liquors 
ac‘dulated, farinaceous emollient fubftances, four 
milk, butter, and acid fruits. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To ACKNOWLEDGE. w. a. [a word 
formed, as it feems, between the Latin 
and Englifh, from agzofeo, and know- 
ledge, which is deduced trom the Saxon 
cnapan, fo zow. ] 

t. To own the knowledge of; to own any 
thing or perfon in a particular cha- 
racter. 

My people do already known my mind, 

And will acknowledge you and Ji fica, 
In place of lord Baffanioard myte:f. Sbake/peare. 

None that acknowledge God, or pravideace, 
Their fouls eternity did ever duubt. Davies. 

2. To confefs; as, a fault. 

For I acknowledge my tranfgreflions ; and my 
fin is ever before me. Pfam Ni. 3. 

3. To own; as, a benefit; fometiimes 
with the particle to before the perfon 
conferring the benefit. 

His fpirit 
Taught them; but they his gifts acknewletg’d 
not. Milen 

In therfirft place, therefore, I thankfully ac- 
knewvledge to the Almighty power the affiltarce he 
has given me in the beginning, and the profecu- 
tion of my prefent ftudies. Dryder. 

ACKNOWLEDGING. adj. [from acknow- 
ledge. Grateful; ready to acknowledge 
benefits received. A Gallicifm, recon- 
noiffant. 


ACO 


He has fhewn his hero acknowledging and un- 
grateful, compaffionate and hard-hearted; hut, at 
the bottom, fickle and felf-interefted. 

Dryden's Virgil. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 2./. [from acknow- 
ledge.) 
1. Conceffion of any charaéter in ano- 
ther; as, exiftence, fuperiority. 

The due contemplation of the human nature 
doth, by a neceflary cofnexion and chain of 
caufes, carry us up to the unavoidable ackzoqw. 
Jedgment of the Deity ; beeaufe it carries every 
thinkisg man to an original of every fucceffive in- 
dividual. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Conceffion of the truth of any pofi- 
tion. 

Immediately upon the acknowledgment of the 
chriftian faith, the eunuch was baptized by Philip. 

okere 
3. Confeffion of a fault. 
4. Confeflion of a benefit received; gra- 
titude. 
5. A& of atteftation to any conccflion ; 
fuch as homage. 

There be many wide countries in Ireland, in 
which the laws of England were never eftablifhed, 
nor any acknowledzment of fubjection made. 

Spenfer’s State ef Ireland. 
6. Something given or done in confeffion 
of a benefit received. 

The fecond is an acknowledgment to his ma- 
jefty for the leave of fithing upon his coafts ; and 
though this may not be grounded uponany treaty, 
yet, if it appear to be an ancient right on our fide, 
aod cuftom on theies, not determined or ex- 
tinguifhed by any treaty between us, it may with 
jaftice be infifted on. Temple's Mifesilanies, 

ACME. nf. [Eruz Gr.] The height of 
any thing; more efpecially ufed to 
denote the height of a diftemper, which 
is divided into four periods. 1. The 
arche, the beginning or firit attack. 
2. Anabaofis, the growth. 3. Acme, the 
height. And, 4. Paracme, which is the 
declenfion of the diltemper. Quincy. 

Aco’Loruist. n. f. [axoasdiv, Gr.] One 
of the loweit order in the Romifh church, 
whole office is to prepare the elements 
for the offices, to light the church, Se. 

It is duty, according to the papal law, when 
the Bifhop fings mafs, to order all the inferior 
clergy to appear in their proper hab‘ts; and to fue 
that all the offices of the church ke rightly per- 
formed ; to ordain the avclorbi?, ta ktep the facred 
veffels. “ty fes Parireon. 

A’coryte. 2. /. The fame with Acoro- 
TIST, 


ČCONITE. n.f. [aconitum, Lat.] Properly 

the herb wolfs-bane, but commonly ufed 

in poetical language for poifonin ge- 

neral. 

Our land is from the rage of tygers freed, 

Nor nourithes the tion's angry feed 5 

Nor pois’nous aconite is here produc’d, 

Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus’d. . 
j h Dryden 


Po 


Defpair, that aconite docs prove, 

And certain death to others” Jove, 

That poifon never yet with food, 

Does nourifh minc, and turns to blood. 

Granville, 
A'corx. 2. f. [Æcenn, Sax. from ac, an 
oak, and conn, corn or grain; that is, 
the grain or fruit of the oak.] The feed 
or fruit born by the oak. 

Esrours, fuch as are but acorzs in our younger 
brows, grow oaks in out older heads, and becuma 
inflexible. „ Brown. 

4 Content 


O 


A Ce 


Content with food which nature freely bred, 
On wildings aod on ftrawberries they fed 5 
Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reft, 
And falling acorns furnifh’d outa feat. 
Dryden’s Ovid. 
He that is nourithed by the acorns he picked up 
under an oak, or the apples he gathered from the 
trees in the wood, has certainly appropriated them 
to himfelf. è Late. 
A’corneD. adj. [from acorz.] Stored with 


acorns. 
Like a full acorn’d boar. Shakefpeare. 


Aco’usticKs.2. f. [Axeri of egw, Gr. 
to hear. ] 

1. The dottrine or theory of founds. 

2. Medicines to help the hearing. Quincy. 

To ACQUAINT. v. a. [accointer, Fr.] 

1. To make familiar with; applied either 
to perfons or things. It has wizh before 
the object. 


We that aeguainr ourfelves with ev'ry zone, 
And pafs the tropicks, and behold each pole ; 
When we come home, are to ourfelves unknown, 
And uvacquainted fill with our own foul. 
Davies. 
There with thee, new welcome faint, 
Like fortunes may her foul acquaint. Milton. 
Before a man can fpeak on any fubject, it is 
neceffary to be acquainted with it. 
Locke on Education. 
Acquaint yourfelves witb things ancient and 
modern, natural, civil, and religions, domeftic and 
national ; things of yoor own and foreign countries; 
and, above all, be well acquainted with God and 
yourfelves; learn animal nature, and the workings 
of your own fpirits- Watts's Logick. 
. To inform. With is more in ufe before 


the object than of. 
But for fome other reafons, my grave Sir, 
Which is not fit you know, I not acyeaint 
My father of this bufinefs. 
Shakefpeare’s Tawelfth Night. 
A friend in the country acguaints me, that two 
or three men of the town are got among them, and 
have brought words and phrafes, which were never 
before in thofe parts. Tatler. 
ACQUAINTANCE. n. f. [accointance, Fr.] 
1. The fate of being acquainted with; 
familiarity, knowledge. Ft is applied 
as well to perfons as things, with the 


article witd. 

Nor was his arguaintance lefs with the famous 
poctsof his age, than with the noblemen and ladies. 
Dryden. 
Our admiration of 2 famous man leffens upon 
our nearer acquaintance with him; and we feldor. 
hear of a celebrated perfon, without a catalogue of 

fome notorious weakneffes and infirmities. 
Addifen. 
Would we te admitted into an acquaintance with 
Gnd, let us ftudy to refemble him. We muft be 
partakers of a divine nature, in order to partake of 
this high privilege and alliance. Atterbury. 
z. Familiar knowledge, fimply without a 


prepofition. 
Brave fuldier, pardon me, 
That any accent breaking from mz-tongue, 
Should “fcape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 
Shatefpeare. 
Thiskeeps thennderftanding long in converte with 
an object, and long converfe brings acquaintance. 
Seuth. 
In what manner he lived with thofe who were 
of his neighbourhood and acguaintance, how obli- 
ging his carriage was tothem, what kind offices he 
did, and was always ready to do them, 1 forbear 
particularly to fay. Atterbury. 
3. A flight or initial knowledge, fhort of 
friendthip, as applied to perfons. 
l hape J am pretty near freing you, and there- 
fare 1 would cultivate an acquaintance; becaufe if 
you do not know me when we meet, you need only 


te 


IO 


keep one of my letters, and compare it with my 
face; for my face and letters are counterparts of 
my heart. Swift to Pope. 

A long noviciate of acyuaintance fhould precede 
the vows of friendfhip. Bolingbroke. 

4. The perfon with whom we are ac- 
quainted ; him of whom we have fome 
knowledge, without the intimacy of 
friendfbip. 

In this fenfe, the plural is, in fome 
authors, acquaintance, in others acquain- 
tances. 

But fhe, all vow'd unto the red-crofs knight, 
His wand'ring peril clofely did lament, 

Ne in this new acquaintance could delight, 

But her dear heart with anguith did torment. 
Fairy Queen. 

That young men travel under fome tutor, J 
allow well, fo that he be fuch a one that may be 
able to tell them what acquaintances they are to 
feck, what exercifes ordifcipline the place yieldeth. 

Bacon. 

This, my lord, bas juftly acquired you as many 
friends, as there are perfons who have the honour 
to be known to you; mere acquaintance you have 
none, you have drawn them all into a nearer line 5 
and they who have converfed with you, are for ever 
after inviolably yours. Dryden. 

We fee he isafhamed of his neareft acquaintances. 

» Boyle againft Bentley. 

ACQUAINTED. adj. [from acquaint.) Fa- 
miliar, well known; not new. 

Now call we our high court of parliament; 
That war or peace, or both at once may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Sbakefpe 

ACQUE'ST. n.f. [acguef, Fr. from acquerir, 
written by fome acguiff, with a view to 
the word acquire, or acquifita.| Attach- 
ment, acquifition ; the thing gained. 

New aeqgucffs are more burden than itrength. 

Bacon. 

Mud, repofed near the oftea of rivers, makes 
continual additions to the land, thereby excluding 
the fea, and preferving thefe hells as trophies and 
figns of its new acguefis and encroachments. 

Woodward. 

To ACQUI'ESCE. w. n. [acquiefcer, Fr. 
acquiefcere, Lat.] To reft in, or remain 
fatished with, without oppofition or dif- 
content. It has fz before the object. 

Others will, upon account of the receivednels 
of the propofed opinion, think it rather worthy to 
be examined than acquicfced in. Boyle. 

Ne.ther a bare approbation of, nor a mere with- 
ing, nor unattive complacency in ; nor, laftly, a 
natura} inclination to things virtuous and good, 
can pafs before God for a man’s willing of fuch 
things; and, confequently, if men, upon this ac- 
count, will needs take up and acguiefce in an airy 
ungrounded perfuafion, that they will thofe things 
which really they not will, they fall chereby into a 
grof and fatal delufion. - South. 

He hath employed his tranfcendent wifdom and 
power, that by thefe he might make way for his 
benignity, as the end wherein they ultimately ac- 
quiefce. Grew. 

Acquitz’scence. x.f. [from acquic/e.] 

1. A filent appearance of content, diflin- 
guifhed on one fide from avowed confent, 
on the other from oppofition. 

Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the 
clergy, who were thought moft averfefrom it, there 
appeared any fign of contradiction to thats but an 
entire acguiefcance in all the bifhops thought fit ta 
dn. 7 Clarendon. 

z. Satisfattion,: reft, content. 

Many indeed have given uver their purfuits after 
fame, cither from difappointment,or from experience 

* of the little pleafure which attends it, or the better 
informations or natural coldncfs of old age; but 
feldom from a full fatisfaétion and arguiefcence in 
their prefent enjoyments of it. Addifen. 
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3. Submiffion, confidence. 

The greateft part of the world take up their per- 
fuafions concerning good and evil, by an implicit 
faith, and a full acguiefcence in the word of thofe, 
who shall reprefent things to them under thefe cha- 
racters. - South. 

ACQUI'RABLE. adj. [from acguire.} That 
which may be acquired or obtained ; 
attainable, 

Thofe rational inftinéts, the connate principles 
engraven in the human foul, though theyare truths 
acguirable and deducible by rational confequence 
and argumentation, yet feem to be infcribed in the 
very crafis and texture of the foul, antecedent to 
any acquifition by induftry or the exercife of the 
difcurfive faculty in man. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

If the powers of cogitation and volition, and 
fenfation, are neither inherent in matter as fuch, 
nor acguirable to matter by any motion or modifi- 
cation of it; it neceflarily follows, that they pro- 
ceed from fome cogitative fubftance, fome incor- 
poreal inhabitant within us, which we call fpirit 
and foul. Á Bentley. 

To ACQUIRE, v. `a. [acquerir, Fr. ac~ 
quiro, Lat. ] 

1. To gain by one’s own labour or power ; 
to obtain what is not received from na- 
ture, or tranfmitted by inheritance, 

Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame, while he, we ferve, ‘a 

away. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. To come to; to attain. 

Motion cannot be perceived without the percep- 
tion of its terms, viz. the parts of {pace which it 
immediately left, and thofe which it next acquires. 

Glanville's Scepfise 

Acqur’ReD. particip. adj. [from acquire.] 
Gained by one’s felf, in oppofitton to 
thofe things which are beftowed by na- 
ture. 

We are feldom at eafe, and free enough from 
the folicitation of our natural or adopted defires ; 
but a conftant fuceeffion of uneafineffes, out af 
that ftock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, 
have heaped up, take the will in their tuins. 

b Locke. 

ACQUIRER., 2. /. [from acguire.] The 
perfon that acquires ; a gainer. 


AcqurReMEnT.2./- [from acquire.] That’ 


which is acquired; gain; attainment. 
The word may be properly nfed in op- 
pofition to the gifts of nature. b 

Thefe his acguirements, by induftry, were ex- 
ceedingly, both enriched and enlarged by many 
excellent endowments of nature. 

Hayward on Edward VI. 

By a content and acquiefcence in every fpecies 
of truth, we embrace the fhadow thereof; or fo 
much as may palliate its juft and fubftantial ac- 
quirements. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

lt is very difficult to lay down rules for the ac- 
quirement of atafte. The faculty muft, in fome 
deg.ee, be born with us. Addifon. 

Acquisi’rion. n.f. [acquifitio, Lat.] 
t. The a&t of acquiring or gaining. 

Each man has but a limited right to the good 
things of the world; and the natural allowed way, 
by which he is to compafs the poffeffion of thefe 
things, is by his own induftrious ecguifition of 
them. Souths 

2. The thing gained; acquirement. 
Great Sir, all aeguifiticn 
Of glory as of empire, here I lay before 
Your royal feet. Denbani's Sophy. 

A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more 
deplorable crifis, than when fame prince lies hover- 
ing like a vulture to difmember its dying carcafe 3. 
by which means it becomes only an acguifition to 
fome mighty monarchy, without hopes of a refur- 
rection. Sawifte 

Acqui'siTives 


. 
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AcQuisiTIvE. adj. [acquifitivus, Lat.) 
That which is acquired or gained. 

He died not in his acguifitive but in his native 
foil; nature herfelf, as ic were, claiming a final 
intereft in his body, when fortune had done with 
him. 4 Torton. 

Acoust. m f. [See Acquest.] 'Ac- 
quirement ; attainment; gain. Not in 
ule. 

His fervant he with new acgnift A 
Of true experience from this great event, 

With peace and confolation hath difmift. Miltor. 
Yo ACQUI'T. v. a. [acguitter, Fr. See 
uiT.] 


1. To fet free. 

Ne do I with (for withing were but vain) 
Tou be acguit trom my continual fmart ; 

But joy her thrall for ever to remain, 

And yield for pledge my poor captived heart. 
Spenfer. 
2. To clear froma charge of guilt ; to ab- 
folve ; oppofed to condemn, either fimply 
with an accafative ; as, the jury acquitted 
him, or with the particles from or of, 
which is more common, before the crime. 

If E fin, then thon markeft me, and thon wilt 
not acguit me from mine iniquity.. “Fob, x. 14. 

By the fuffrage of the moft and beft he is already 
acquitted, and, by the fentence of fome, condemned. 

b Dryden. 

He that judges, without informing himfelf to 
the utmoft that he is capable, cannut acguit him- 
felf of judging amifs. ; Locke. 

Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his 
majefty, whom I entirely acguit of any imputation, 

Swift. 
3. To clear from any obligation. 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with 
my affliétions, 1 have, by the bieffing of God on 
my endeavours, overcome all difficulties; and, in 
fome meafure, acguitted myfelf of the debt which 
d owed the publick, when I undertook this work. 

. Dryden. 

4. Ina fimilar fenfe, it is faid, The man 
hath acquitted himfelf well; that is, he 
hath difcharged his duty. 

Acquiv'rment. 2.f [from acquit.] The 


fiate of being acquitted ; or act of ac- |- 


quitting. 

‘The wurd imports properly an acguitnent or dif- 
charge of a man upon fome precedent aceufation, 
and a full trial and cognizance of his caufe had 
thereupon. South. 

@cquirtar. nf. In law, is a deliver- 
ance and fetting free from the fafpicion 
or guiltinefs of am offence.” Cowel. 

The conftant defign of both thefe orators, was 
to drive fome one particular point, either the con- 
demnation or acquittal of an accufed perfon. F 

5 i Swift. 

To AcquiTTANCE. v. a, To procure an 
acquittance ; to acquit; a word notin 
prefent ufe. 

But if black feandal and fou)-fac’d reproach, 
Attend the fequel of your impofitioa, 

Your mere enforcement hall acguittance me 
From all the impure blots and ftains thereof 


Shakefpeare. |' 


ACQUI'TTANCE. a. f. [from acquit. ] 
_&. The a& of difcharging from a debt. 
But foon fhall find 
Forbearance, no acguitrance, ere day end 
Juftice thal! not return, as beauty, fcorn’d. 
a ~~ Dilton. 
2. A’ writing teftifying the receipt of a 
debt. i ; 
You can produce ecguittences 
For fuch a fum, from fpecial officers 


OF Charles his father. i 
Shakefpeare’s Love's Labour Loft. 
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They quickly pay their debt, and then 
Take no acguittances, but pay again. Donne. 
The fame man bonght and fuld to himfelf, paid 
the money, and gave the acguittance. Arbuthnot. 
A’cre. z. f: [Æcne, Sax.] A quantity of 
land containing in length forty perches, 


ACT 


A’cROSPIRED. part. adj. Having fprouts, 
or having fhot out, 

For want of turning, when the malt is fpread 
on the floor, it comcs and fprouts at both ends, 
which is called ecrofpired, and is fit only for {wine. 

Mortimer. 


and four in breadth, or four thoufand | Acro’ss. adv. [from a for at, or the 


eight hundred and forty fquare yards. 
Did. 

Search every acre in the high-grown field, 

And bring him to our eye. — Shake/p. King Lear. 
A’crip. adj. [acer, Lat.] Ofa hot biting 
talte; bitter; fo as to leave a painful 
heat upon the organs of tatte. 

Bitter and acrid differ only by the tharp particles 
of the firft being involved in a greater quantity of 
oil than thofe of the laft. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Acrimo’nious, adj, Abounding, with 
acrimony ; fharp; corrofive. 

If gall cannot be rendered acrimonious, and bitter 
of itfelf, then whatever acrimony or amaritude 
redounds in it, muft be from the admixture of 
melancholy. Harwey on Confumptians. 

A’crimony. 2. f. (acrimonia, Lat.] 
te Sharpnefs, corrofivenefs. 

There be plants that have a milk in them when 
they are cut; as, figs, old lettuce, fow-thiftles, 
fpurge. The caufe may be an inception of putre- 
faction : for thofe milks haveall-an acrimony, though 
one fhould think they thould be lenitive. 


4 Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


The chymifts define falt, from fome of its pro- 
perties, to be abody fufible in the fire, congealable 
again by cold into brittle glebes or cryftals, foluble 
in water, fo as to difappear, not mallcable, and ha- 
ving fomething in it which affects the organs of 
tafte witha fenfation of acrimony or fharpnefs. 

Arbuthnot, 

2. Sharpnefs of temper, feverity, bitter- 
nefs of thonght or language. 

John the Baptift fet himfelf, with much acri- 
mony and indignation, to bafile this fenfelefs arro- 
gant conceitof theirs, which-made them huff at 
the doétrine of repentance, as a thing below them, 
and not at all belonging to them. South. 

A’critupe. z. f. [from acrid.} An acrid 

talte; a biting heat on the palate. 

In green vitriol, with its aftringent and fweetith 

taftes, is joined fome acritudes à 

Grew"s Mufæum. 

ÅCROAMA'TICAL, adj. [2zgodopaæi, Gr. I 
hear.] Of or pertaining to deep learn- 
ing ; the oppofite of exoterical. 

Acroa ticks. nf. [Axgoahxe, Gr.] Ari- 
ftotle’s le€tures on the more nice and. 
principal parts of philofophy, to which 
none but friends and fcholars-were ad- 
mitted by him. + 

ACRO'NYCAL., adj. [from &xg®, fummus, 
and ww, xox ; importing the beginning 
of night.] A term of aftronomy, applied 
to the ftars, of which the rifing or fetting 
is called acronycal, when they either ap- 
pear above or fink below the horizon at 
the time of funfet. It is oppofed to 
cofinical, 


Acro’nycatty. adv. [from acronycal.] 
At the acronycal time. r 
He is tempeftuous in the fummer, when he 
rifes heliacally, and rainy in the winter, when he 
rifes acronycally. Dryden, 
A’crospine. 2. f. [from &xe@ and ortiga, 
Gr.] A hoot or fpront from the end of 

feeds before they are put in the gronnd. 
Many corns will fmilt, or have their pulp turned 
into a fubftance like thick cream 3 and wil) fend 
forth their fubftance in an acralpiree 

1 


Mortimer i| To ACT. Vs &, 
i v 


French å, as it is ufed in à travers, and 
crofi.] Athwart, laid over fomething 
fo as to crofs it. 

The harp hath the concave not along the ftrings, 
but acrofs the ftrings 3 and no hara hath the found 
fo melting and prolonged as the Irifh harp. 

„ Bacon 

This view’d, but not enjoy’J, with arms acrofs 
He ftood, refleéting on his country’s lofs. Drydens 

There is a fer of artizans, who, by the help of 
fevera) poles, which they lay acrofs each others 
fhoulders, build themfelvcs up into a kind of pyra~ 
mid ; fo that you fee a pile of men in the air of four 
or five rows rifing one above another. Addifen. 

Acro’stick, 2. A [from dxe@- and siv®, 
Gr.] A poem in which the firfl letter 
of every line being taken, makes up 
the name of the perfon or thing on 
which the poem is made. 

Atro‘sTick. adj. 

1. That which relates to an acroftick, 

2. That which contains acrofticks. 

Leave writing plays, and choofe for thy command 
Some peaceful province in aeraffick land : 
There thon may’ft wings difplay, aad altars raife, 
And torture one poortword ten thoufand ways. 
Dryden. 


ACROTERS, or ACROTVE’RIA. n. f 


[from exgor, Gr. the extremity of any 
body.] Little pedeftals without bafes, 
placed at the middle and the two ex- 
tremes of pediments, fometimes ferving 
to fupport ftaiues. 


To ACT. v. n, [ago, adfum, Lat.] 


t. To be in action, not to ref. 
He hangs between in doubtt> aor reft, Pops. 


z2. To perform the proper fan@tions. 


Albeit the will is not capable uf being compelled 
to any of its a€tings, yet it is capable ci being 
made to aé with more or lefs difficuliy, according 
to the different impreffions it receives from motives 
or objecéts. Seuth. 

3.-To pra&tife arts or duties; to conduc& 
one’s felf, 

“Tis plain that fhe, who for a kingdom now’ 
Would facrifice her love, and break her vow, 

Not out of love, but intereft, afs alone, 
And would, ev’n in my arms, lic thinking of a 
throne. Dryden's Conqueft of Granada. 

The defire of happinefs, and che conftraint it 
puts upon us to aff for it, no body accounts an 
abridgment of liberty. Lockes 

The fplendor of his office, is the token of that 
facred charaéter which he inwardly bears: and 
one of thefe ought conitantly to put him in mind 
of the other, and excite him to a up to it, through 
the whole courfe of his adminiftration. * 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

It is our part and duty to co-operate with this 
grace, vigoroufly to exert thofe powers, and a‘? up 
to thofe advantages to which it reitores ns. 
has given eyes tu the blind, and feet to the lame. 

Rogers's Sermons, 


4. To produce effeéts.in fome paflive fubje&. 
Hence tis we wait the wondrous caufe tu find 

How body aés upon impafiive mind. 

Garih’s Difpenfary. 
+ The ftomach, the intcftines, the mufcles of, the 
lower belly, all 2é upon the aliment; befides, the 
chyle is not fucked, but fqueezed into the mouths 
of the laéteals, by the aétion of the fibres of the 
guts. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 


1. To 


Be 


A‘ pi 


t. To bear a borrowed charséer pas, a 
flage-player, 
Honour and fhame from no condition rife ; 
AG well your part, there all the honour liese Pepe. 
£g. To counterfeit ; to feign by action. 
His former trembling once again renew'd, 
With aed fear the villain thus purfu'd. Dryden. 
g- To actuate ; to put in motion ; to re- 
 gulate the movements. 
Moft psople in the world are aed by levity and 
humour, by ftrange and irrational changes. Soutb. 
Perhaps they are as proud as Lucifer, as cove- 
tous as Demas, as falfe as Judas, and, in the 
whole courfe of their converlation, 2é, and are 
aéied, nat by devotion, bur defign. South. 
We fuppofe twa diftina, incommunicable con- 
fcioufneGes aéing the fame body, the one ccn- 
ftantly by day, the other by night; and, on the 
other fide, the fame confcioufnels ading by inter- 
vals two diftin® bodies. Locke. 


Acr. n.f. [adtum, Lat.] 
1. Something done ; a decd ; 
whether good or ill. 
-A lower place, not well, . 
May make too great an a; 
Petter to leave undone than by our decd 
Acquire too high a fame. . 
Shakefpe Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The confcious wretch muft all his as reveal 5 
Loth to confefs, unable to conceal 3 
From the firft moment of his vital breath,’ 
To his lat hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 
2. Agency; the power of producing an 
effec. 


an exploit, 


1 will try the forces 
Of thefe thy compounds on fach creatures as 
Wecnunt not worth the hanging; but none human; 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their 2@; and by them gather 
Their feveral virtues and effects. 
Skakelpeare’s Cymbeline. 
3. Action; the performance of exploits ; 
produdtion of effects, 

*Tis fo much in your nature to do good, that 
your life is but nne continued a of placing benefits 
on many, as the fun is always carrying his light to 
fome part or other of the world. Dryden's Fables. 

Who forth from nothing ca'l'd this comely frame, 
His will and aé, his word and work the fame. 

= Prior. 

4. The doing of fome particular thing; a 
ftep taken ; a purpofe executed, 
This aé perfuades me, 
That this remotion of the duke and her, 

Is pra€tice only. Shakefpesre’s Kirg Lear. 


5. A ftate of reality ; efe&. 

The feeds of herbs and plants at the firft are not 
in aé, but in poffibility, that which they after- 
wards grow to be. Hocker. 

God alone excepted, who actually and everlaft- 
ingly is whatfoever he may be, and which cannot 
hereafter be that which now he is not; all other 
things befides are fomewhat in powlibility, which as 
yet they are not jo aé?. Hooker. 

Sore they’re confcious 

Of fome intended mifchief, and are fled 

To put it into a. Denbam's So by. 
6. Incipient agency ; tendency to an eed 

Her legs were bufkin’d, and the left before, 

` Wa aé to thoot ; a filver bow the bore, Dryden. 
7. A part of a play, during which the ac- 

tion proceeds without interruption. 

Many never doubt but the whole condition re- 
quired by Chrift, the repentance he came to preach, 
will, in that lalt feene of their lat aé, imme- 
diately before the exit, be as oppnrtunely and ac- 
srptably performed, as at any other point of their 
lives. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Five affs are juft the meafure of a play. 


ni MRON, 
8. A decree of a court of juices Weare 
of a legiflature, 
Vou. I, 


E 
ACT 

They make edi&ts for ufnry to fuppsrt ufurers, 

repeal daily any wholefome af eftablifhed againg 
“the rich, and provide more piercing Aatutes daily 

to chain up and reftrain the peor. 
Shakelpeare’s Coriolanus. 

You that are king, though he do wear the crown, 
Have caus'd him, by new añ uf parliament, . 
To biot ‘out me. Shakcfpeare’s Herry VI. 

9. Record of judicial proceedings. 

Judicial as are all thole matters which relate to 
Judicial proceedings; and being reduced into wri- 
ting by a public notary, are recorded by the autho- 
rity of the judge. Ayliffe. 

A’cTion. a. f. (action, Fr. afio, Lat.] 
1. The quality cr ftate of acing, oppofite 
to ref. 

O notie Englith E that could entertain 
With half their forces the full power uf Francey 
And let another half ftand laughing by, 

Ail out of work, and cold for ain, 
Shatefpeare’s Henry V. 
z. An aét or thing done; a deed. 3 
This aion, J naw go on, 
Is for my better grace, S; bakefpeare’s Winter's Tales 

God never accepts a goed Irclination inftead of 
a good oéfien, where that aion may be done; nay, 
fo much the contrary, thar, if a good- inclination 
be not feconded by a good aéfion, the want of that 
aééicn is made fo much the mure criminal and in- 
excufable, s South. 

3- Agency, operation. : 

It is’ better, therefore, that the earth fhould 
move about its own center, and make tho(e ofeful 
viciflitudes of night and day, than expofe always 
the fame fide to the aéficn of the fan. Bentley. 

He has fettied laws, and laid down rules, con- 
formable to which natural bodies are governed in 
their aéicns upon one another. Cheyne. 

4. The feries of events reprefented in a 
fable. 

This aion fhould have three qualifications. 
Fisft, it mould be but one aétion; fecondly, it 
fhould be an entire aéfion; and, thirdly, it thould 
be a great afion. ’ Addifon. 

5- Gefticulation ; the accordance of the 
motions of the body with the words 
{poken; a part of oratory. 

—He that fpeaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift, 
While he that hears makes fearful aéfion 
With wrinkled brows. Shakefp. King Jobn. 

Our orators are obferved to make nfe of lefs 
gefture or aéicn than thofe of other countries, 

' i Addifor. 

6. [In law.] It is wfed with the prepofi- 
tion again before the perfon, and for 
before the thing. 

Aiens are perfonal, real, and mixt: agin per- 
fonal belongs to a man againft another, by reafon 
of any contraét, offence, or caufe, of like force 
with a contract or offence made or done by him or 
fome other, for whofe fact he is to anfwer, AB ion 
real is given to any man garf another, that pof- 
feffes the thing required or fued for in his own 
name, and no other man’s. Affon mixt, is that 
which fies as well again or for the thing which we 
feck, as againf the perfon that hath it; called 
mixt, becanfe it hath a mixt refpect both to the 
thing and to the perfon. 

Hien is divided into civil, 
Aion civil is that which tends only ta the reco- 
very of that which is due ta 485 as a fum of mo- 
ney formerly lent. Aion penal is that which 
aims at fome penalty or punithment in the party 
fued, be it corporal or pecuniary: as, in common 
law, the next friends of a man felonioufly flain 
fhall purfue the law again the murderer. Aion 
mixt is that which feeks both tlie thing whereof 
we are deprived, and a penalty alfo for the upjaft 
detaining of the fame. 

Aion upon the ait is an aéfion given for redrcfs 
of wrongs done without force againff any man, by 
law not (pecially provided for. x 

Alion upon the fias is aa afin brought 
againf a man upon breach of a ftatute, Cowell, 


penal, and mixt. 
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There was never man could have a jeter ain 
againfi filthy fortune than I, fince, all otber thiogs 
being granted me, her blindnefs is the only lett. 

r Sidney. 
For our reward then, 
Firft, all our debts are paid; dangers of law, 
Acns, decrees, judgments, againft us quitted. 
B. Forfin a 

7. In the plural, in France, the fame as 
frocks in England, 

ACTIONABLE. adj. [from a&ion.| ‘That 
which admits an a@ion in law to be 
brought againft it; punifhable, 

His procefs was formed ; whereby ke was found 
guilty of nought elfe, that I could learn, which 
was actionable, but of ambition. 

Hozvel’s Vocal Forsff. 

No man’s face is aficnables tnefe fingularities 
are interpretable from more innocent caufes, Collier, 

A'CTIONARY, or A’crionisr, nf. [from 
ačlion,] One that has a fhare in aions 
or ftocks. a 

A°CTION-TAKING. adj. Accuftomed to 
refent by means of law; litigious. 

A knave, a rafcal, a filthy worfted-ftocking 
knave ; a lily-liver'd altion-taking knave. Sbakefpe 

ÅCTITA TION. z. f. [from a&ito, Lat.] 
Aion quick and frequent. Dia. 

To ACTIVATE. v. a. [from a&ive.] To 
make a&@ive. This word is perhaps 
ufed only by the author alleged. 

As fnow and ice, efpecially being holpen, and 
their cold afivared by nitre or falt, will turn water 
into ice, and that in a few hours; fo it may be, 
it will turn wood or fti clay into ftone, in longer 
time. Bacon. 

A’crive,. adj. [edivus, Let] ~ 

1. That which has the power or quality of 
acting. 

Thete particles have not only a wis inertia, ace 
companied with fuch’ paffive laws of motion, as 
naturally refule fram that force, but alfo they are 
moved by certain aive principles, fuch as is that 
of gravity, and that which canfes fermentation, 
and the cohefion nf bodies. Newtons Opticks, 

z. That which a@s, oppofed to paffive, or 
that which fuffers. 

—When an even flame two hearts did touch, 
His office was indulgently to sit 
Afives to paffives, correfpondency 
Only his fubjeét was. Donne, 

Tt you think that, by multiplying the addita- 
ments in the fame proportion that you multiply the 
ore, the work will follow, you may be deceived; 
for quantity in thè palfive will add more refiftance 
than the quantity in the aive will add force. Bacon. 

3. Bufy, engaged in a@ion ; oppofed to 
idle or fedentary, or any flate of which 
the duties are performed ouly by the 
mental powers. 

*Tis virtuous action that moft praife bring forth, 
Without which, flow advice is litele worth ; 

Yet they who give good counfel, praife defervr, 
Tho’ in the afive part they cannot ferve. Denham. 

4. Practical; not merely theoretical. 

The world hath had in thefe men freh expe. 
rience, how dangerous fuch afiveerroreare. Hooken 

5. Nimble; agile ; quick. 

Some bend the ftubborn bow for victory ; 

And fome with darts their aive finews try. Dry deni 

6. In grammar. 

A verb aéfive is that which fignifies a€tion, as 
I teach, Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

A’crivety. adv. [from adive.] In an 
active manner ; bufily ; nimbly. In an 
active fignification ; as, rhe word is ufed 
a&ively, 

A’cTIvengss. x. /. [from adive.] The 
quality of being active; quicknefs ; 

-E nunblenefs, 


` 
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nimblènefs. This is a word more rarely 
ufed than adiwity. ; 
What frange agility and adfiwene/s do oue com- 
mon tumblers and dancers on the rope attain to, by 
continual exercife 1 Wilkins s Math. Magick. 
Acrivity. n. f. [from afive.] The qua- 
lity’ of being active, applied either to 
things or perfons. 
Salt put to ice, as in the producing of the artifi- 
cial ice, increafeth the agfivity of cold. Bacon. 
Our adverfary will not be idle, though we are; 
he watches every turn of our foul, and incident of 
our life; and, if we remit our @éiviry, will take 
advaotage of our indolence. Rogers. 
Actor. n.f. [ador, Lat.] 
1. He that acts, or performs any thing. 


The virtues of either age may correct the de- 
fects of both: and good for fucceffion, that young 
men may be learners, while men in age are adors. 

Bacon. 

He who writes an Excomiun: Neronis, if he does 
it heartily, is himfelf but a tranfcript of Nero in 
his mind, and would gladly enough fee fuch pranks, 
as he was famous for, aéted again, though he dares 
not be the affor of them himfelf. South. 


2. He that perfonates a charaéter ; a ftage- 


layer. 
pi Would you have 
Such an Herculean efor in the fcene, 

And not this hydra? They muft fweat no lefs 

To fit their properties, than t` exprefs their parts. 

Ben Fonfon. 

When a good aéfor doth his part prefent, 

In every aét he our attention draws, 

That at the laft he may find juftapplaufe. Denbam. 

Thefe falfe beauties of the ftage are no more laft- 
ing than a rainbow ; when the aéor ceafes to thine 
upon them, they vanifh in a twinkling. 

Dryden's Spanifo Friar. 

A’crress. 2. f. [arice, Fr.) 

1. She that performs any thing. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an aéfrefs 
in the Æneid ; but the part the aéts is very fhort, 
end none of the moft admired circumftances of 
that divine work. Addifin, 

We (prights have juft fuch natores 

We had, for all the world, when human creatures ; 

And therefore 1 that was an affre/s here, 

Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. Dryden. 
2. A woman that plays on the ftage. 
A’cruat. adj. [adtuel, Fr.] 

1. That which comprifes action. 

. Jn this flumbry agitation, befides her walking 
and dther aéfua/ performances, what, at any time, 
have you heard her fay? Sbakefpeare’s Afacberh. 

2. Really in act; not merely potential. 

Sin, there in pow’r before 

Once ačřual; now in body, and to dwell 

Habitual habitant. A Milton. 
3. In act; not purely in fpeculation. 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an a@ual fault: 

Then what muft he expeét, that fill proceeds * 

To finifh fin, aod work up thoughts to deeds ? 

Dryden. 


Actua‘tiry. 2.f. [from agual.] The 
ftate of being actual. ' 

The a@uality of thefe fpiritual qualities is thus 

. Imprifoned, though their potentiality be not quite 

deftroved ; and thus a crafs, extended, impenetra- 

ble, peflive, divifible, unintelligent fubftance is 

generated, which we call matter. Cheyne. 


Aeruarzy. adv. [from aual.] In act; 
in effect ; really. 

All mankind acknowledge themfelves able and 
fufficient to do many things, which a€tzally they 
never do. South. 

Read one of the Chronicles, and you wiil think 
you were reading a hiftory of the kings of Ifrael or 
Judah, where the biftorians were aéfually infpired, 
and where, by a particular fcheme of providence, 
the kings were diftinguithed byjudgments or blef- 
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fings, according as they promoted idolatry, or the 
worlhip of the true God. Addifon. 

Though our temporal profpeéts fhould be fullof 
danger, or thungh tbe days of forrow fhould s@ually 
overtake us, yet ftill we muft repofe ourfelves on 
God, Rogers. 

A’ctuatness. 2. f. [from adual.] ‘The 
quality of being actual. 

A’ctuary. n.f. [a@uarius, Lat.] The 
regifter who compiles the minutes of the 
proceedings of a court; a term of the 
civil law. ; 

, Suppofe the judge fhould fay, that he would 
have T keeping of the acts of court remain with 
him, and the notary will have the cuftody of them 
with himfelf: certainly, in this cafe, the eéuary 
oe writer of them ouglit to be preferred. Ayliffr. 

A’ctuate.adj. [from theverb To aduate.] 
Put into action; animated; brought 
into effect. 

The ative informations of the intelleét, filling 
the paffive reception of the will, like form clofing 
with matter, grew affuate into a third and difting 
perfection of practice. South. 

To ACTUATE. v. a. [from ago, afum, 
Lat.] To put into .aétion; to invigo- 
rate or increafe the powers of motion. 

The light made by this animal depends upon a 
living fpirit, and feems, by fome vital irradiation, 
to be aéiuated into this Juftre. 

Brown's Vulgdr Errours. 

Such is every man, who has not a&uated the 
grace given him, to the fubduing of every reigning 
fin. Decay of Piety. 

Men of the greateft abilities are moft fired with 
ambition ; and, on the contrary, mean and nar- 
tow minds are the leaft actuated by it. Addifcn. 

Our paffions are the fprings which a@wate the 
powers of our nature. Rogers. 

Acruo’se. adj. [from a@.] That which 
hath ftrong powers of action: a word 
little ufed. 


To A’cuaTs. v. a. [acuo, Lat.] To fhar- 


pen, to invigorate with any powers of 


fharpnefs. 

Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, pic- 
kled meats, and debauching with ftrong wines, do 
inflame and acuare the blood, whereby it is capaci- 
tated to corrode the lungs. Harvey in Confumpsions. 

Acu’Leate. adj. [aculeatus, Lat.) That 
which has a point or fting ; prickly ; 
that which terminates in a fharp point. 

ACUMEN, n.f. [Lat.] A harp point; 
figuratively, quicknefs of intelleéts. 

The word was much affected by the learned 
Ariftarchus in common converfation, to fignify 
genius or natural acumens ~ Pope. 

Acu’MINATED. particip. adj. Eading in 
a point; fharp-pointed. 

This is not acuminated and pointed, as in the 
reft, but feemeth, as it were, cut of. 

` Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

I appropriate this word, Noli me tangere, to a 
fmall round acuminated tubercle, which hath not 
much pain, unlefs touched or rubbed, or exafpe- 
rated by topicks. Wifeman. 

ACUTE. adj. [acutus, Lat.] 

t. Sharp, ending in a point; oppofed to 
obtufe or blunt. 

Having the ideas of an obtufe and an acute an- 
gled triangle, both drawn from equal bafes and ke- 
tween parallels, 1 can, by intuitive knowledge, 
perceive the one rot to be the other, but cannot 
that way know whether they be equal. Lorke. 

z. In a figurative fenfe applied to men; 
ingenious ; penetrating; oppofed to 
dull or upid. 

The acute and ingenious author, among many 
very fine thoughts, and uncommon reflections, has 


ftarted the notion of fecing all things inGod. Locke. | 3. Adamant is taken for the loaditone. 


4. Acute difeafe. 


ADA 


3- Spoken of the fenfes, vigorous ; power. 


ful in operation. 

Were our teafes altered, and madeYnuch quicker 
and acuter, the appearance and outward fcheme of 
things would have quite another face tous. Locke. 


Any difeafe, which is 
attended with an increafed velocity of 
blood, and terminates in a few days; 
oppofed to chronical. Quincy. 


5. Acute accent; that which raifes or 


fharpens the voice. 


Acu'TELY. adv. [from acute.) After an 


acute manner; fharply: it is ufed as 
well in the figurative as primitive fenfe. 
He that will look into many parts of Afia and 
America, will find men reafun there, perhaps, as 
acutely as himfelf, who yet never heard of a fyl- 
logifm. Leckee 


ACUTENESS, n.f. [from acute, which fee.] 


1. Sharpnefs. 
z, Force of intellects. 

They would not be fo apt to think, that there 
could be nothing added to the acutene/s and pene- 
tration of their underftandings. Locke. 

3- Quicknefs and vigour of fenfes, 

It eyes fo fiamed could not view at once the 
hand and the hour-plate, their owner could not 
be benefited by that a.urenefs; which, whilft it 
difcovered the fecret contrivance of the machine, 
made him lofe its ufe. Lockes 


4. Violence and fpeedy crifis ofa malady. 


We apply prefent remedies according to indi- 
cations, refpecting rather the acutencfs of the dif- 
eafe, and precipitancy of the occafion, than the 
rifing and tetting of fars, Browne 

5. Sharpnefs of found. i 

This acutenefs of found will thew, that whilft, 
to the cye, the bell feems to be at reft, yet the 
minute parts of it continue in a very brifk motion, 
without which they could not ftrike the air. Boyles 

Ava‘cren. participial adj. [adadtus, Lat.} 
Driven by force; a word little afed. 
The verb ada is not ufed. Did. 

ADAGE. 2. f. [adagium, Lat.) A maxim 
handed down from antiquity ; a proverb. 

Shallow unimproved intelleéts, are confident 
pretenders to certainty; as it, contrary to the 
adage, fcience had no friend but ignorance. 

Glanville’ Scepfis Seientificas 

Fine fruits of learning ! old ambitious fool, 

Dar’ft thou apply that adage of the fchool, 
As if "tis nothing worth that lies conceal’d, 
And fcience is not fcience till reveal’d? Dryden. 


ADAGIO. n.f. (Italian, at leifure.] A 


term ufed by muficians, to mark a flow 
time. 
ADAMANT. 2. /. [adamas, Lat. from a 
and ðápsw, Gr. that is infuperable, in- 
frangible.) + 
1. A tone, imagined by writers, of im- 
penetrable hardnefs. 
So great a fear my name amongit them fpread, 
That they fuppos’d I could rend bars of fteel, 
And fpurn in pieces pofts of adamant. Shakefpcarte 
Satan, with vaft and haughty ftrides advane’d, 
Came tow’ring, arm'd in adamant and gold. 
Milton 
Eternal Deities, 
Who rule the world with abfolute decrees, 
And write whatever time fhall bring to pafs, 
With pens of adamant, on platea of brafs. Dryden. 


2. The diamond. 


Hardnefs, wherein fome ftones exceed all other 
bodies, and among them the adamant all other 
flones, being exalted to that degree thereof, that 
art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, the fac- 
titious ftnnes of chymifts, in imitation, being: 
eafily detected by an ordinary lapidift. 

Ray on the Creations. 


You 


` 
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- You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant ! 
But yet you draw not irons for my heart 
Js true as ftee). Shakefpeare. 

Let him change his lodging from one part of 
the town to another, which is a great adamant of 
acquaintance. Bacon. 

Apamantean. ad. [from adamant.] 

' Hard as adamant. — 

He weaponlefs himfclf, 

. Made arms ridiculoos, ufelefs the forgery 
Of brazen fhield and fpear, the hammer’d cuirafs, 
Chalybean temper’d ftecl, and vrock of mail 
Adar-antcan proof, Milton. 

This word occurs, perhaps, only in 
this palage. 

ADAMA NTINE. adj. [adamantinus, Lat.] 

1. Made of adamant. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high 
With adamantine columns, threats the fky. 

Dryden. 

2. Having the qualities of adamant; as, 
hardnefs, indiffolubility. 

Could Eve's weak hand, extended to the tree, 
Tn fOnder rend that adamantine chaio, 

Whofe golden links, effects and canfes be, 

And which to God’s own chair doth fix'd remain? 
Davies. 

An eternal flerility muft have poffeffed the 
world, where all things had been fixed and faft- 
ened everlaftingly with the adamantine cbains of 
fpecific gravity; if the Almighty had not fpoken 
and faid, Let the earth bring forth grafs, the herb 
yielding feed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after 
its kind; and it was fo. Bentley. 

In adamantine chains fhall death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th” eternal wound. 

Pope. 

Tho" adamantine bonds the chief reftrain, 

The dire reftraint his wifdom wil! defeat, 
And foon reftore him to his regal feat. Pepe. 

A'DAM’S-APPLE. n. f, [in anatomy.] A 
prominent part of the throat. 

Yo ADAPT. v. a. [adapto, Lat.] To fit 
One thing to another ; to fuit; to, pro- 
portion. 

Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes are fomewhat dimmith grown ; 
For nature, always in the right, 
To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 

It is nct enough that nothing offends the ear, 
but a good poet will adapt the very founds, as well 
as werds, to the things he treats of. 

Pope's Letters. 

ADAPTATION. 2. f. [from adapt.] The 
act of fitting one thing to another ; the 
fitnefs of one thing to another. 

Some fpecies there be of middle natures, that 
is, of bird-and beaft, as batts; yet are their parts 
fo fet together, that we cannot define the begin- 
ning or end of either, there being a commixtion of 
both, rather than adaptaticn or cement of the one 
unto the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Adhefion may be in part afcribed, either to 
fome elaft'cal motion in the preffed glafs, or to 
the exquifite adaptation of the almoft numberlefs, 
though very fmall, afperities of the one, and the 
numercus l.t:le cavities of the other ; whereby the 
furfaccs do 'ock in with one another, or are, as it 
were, clalped t gether. Eoyle. 

Apa’rtion. n.f. [from adapt.] The ad 
of fitting. 

Tt were alune a fufficlent work to fhew all the 
neceffities, the wife contrivances, and prudent 
adapticns, of thefe admirable machines, for the 
benefit uf the whole. Cheyne. 

Apa’priuss. 2. f. (for adaptedne/:, from 
adapt.) 

Some nutes are to difplay the adaprnefi of the 
found ta the fenfe. ; Dr. Newtcn. 

pris word I have found no where 
elfe. p 


ADD 


| To ADCO'RPORATE. wv. a. [from ad and 


corpus.) To unite one body with an- 
other ; more ufually wrote accorporate ; 
which fee. 


To ADD. w. a. (addo, Lat.] 


1. To join fomething to that which was 
before. ; 

Mark if his birth makes any d'fference, 

If to his words it adds one grain of fenfe. Dryden. 

They, whofe mufes have the higheft flown, 

, Add not to his immortal memory, 
But do an act of friendfhip to their owo. Dryden, 
2. To perform the mental operation of 
adding one number or conception to 
another. To add to is proper, but to 
add together feems a folecifm. 

Whattoever pofitive ideas a man has in his mind, 
of any quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the 
former, as eafily as he can add together the ideas of 
two days, or two years. . Locke. 

A’ppaBLe. az. [from add.] That to 
which fomething may be added. 43- 
dibleis more proper. It fignifies more 
properly that which may be added. 

The firt number in every addition is called the 
addable number, the other, the number or num- 
hers added, and the number invented by the addi- 
tion, the aggregate or fum. Cocker. 

To ÅDDE'CIMATE. v, a. [addecimo, Lat.] 
To take or afcertain tithes. DiG, 
To Avoe’em. v, a. [from deem.} To 
efteem ; to account. This word is now 
_out of ufe. . 
She fcorns to be addeem`d fo worthlefs-bafe, 

As to be mov’'d to fuch an infamy. 
Daniel's Civil Wars. 

ADDER. z. /. [ecen, Aezcon, Nabddne, 
as it feems from erceep, Sax. poifon.] 
A ferpent, a viper, a poifonous reptile ; 
perhaps of any fpecies. In common 
language, adders and /nakes are not the 
fame. 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Becaufe his painted skin contents the eye? 
Shakefpeare. 

An adder did it; for, with doubler tongue 

Thao thine, thou ferpent, never adder tung. 
Shakefpearee 


The adder teaches us where to ftrike, by her 


curious and fearful defending of her head. Taylor. 
A’pper’s-crass. z. /: The name of a 
plant, imagined by Skinner to be fo 
named, becaufe ferpents lurk about it. 
A’pngr’s-toncug, 2. f. [cphioglofum, 
Lat.] The name of an herb. 

It hath no vifible flower; but the feeds are 
produced on a [pike, which refembles a ferpent’s 
tongue; which feed is contained in many longi- 
tudinal cells. Miller, 

The moft common fimples are comfrey, bugle, 
agrimony, fanicle, paul’s-betony, fluellin, peri- 
winkle, adder s-zongues Wifeman’s Surgery. 

A’over’s-wort. a. f An herb fo named, 
on account of its virtue, real or fup- 
pofed, of curing the bite of ferpents. 

A'DDIBLE. adj. (from add.} Poffible to 
be added. See AnDABLE. 

The cleareft idea it can get of infinity, is the 
coofufed, incomprehenfible remainder of endlefs, 
addible numbers, which affords no profpect of 
ftop, or boundary. Locke. 

Apoisrtiry. 2. f. [from addible.] The 
poflibility of being added. 

This endlefs addition, or aoe (if any one 
like the word better) of numbers, fo apparent to 
the mind, ts that which gives us the cleareft and 
moft diftingt idea ofinfinity. | Locke. 

A’porce. z. f [for which we corruptly 


4. In law. 


ADD 


fpeak and write adz, from abepre, Sax. 
an axe.] 

The addice hath its blade made thin and fome» 
what arching. . As the axe hath its edge parallel 
to its handle, fo the addice hath its edge athwart 
the handie, and is ground to a bafil on its infide to 
its outer edge. Moxen's Mechanical Exereifes. 


To ADDICT. w. a. [addico, Lat.] 


1. To devote, to dedicate, in a good 
fenfe ; which is rarely ufed. 

Ye know the houfe of Stephanus, that they 
have addiéfed themfelves to the miniftry of the 
faints. 1 Cor. xvi. 15 

2. It is commonly taken in a bad fenfe ; 
as, be addifted hinfelf to vice. 4 

3. To devote one’s felf to any perfon, 
party, or perfuafion. A Latinifm. 

Iam neither author or fautor of any fect: I 
will have no man addié? himfelf to me; but if I 
have any thing right, defend it as truth’s. 

Ben Fonfor- 
Aoprcrenpness. x. f. [from addied.] 
The quality or ftate of being addicted. 
Thote know how little I have remitted of my 
former addigtednefs to make chymical experiments. 
: Boyles 
ADDICTION., 2. f. [addiGio, Lat.] 
1. The aét of devoting, or giving up. 
z. The ftate of being devoted. 

It is a wonder how his grace fhould glean it, 

Since his addiffion was to courfes vain ; 
His companies unletter’d, rude, and fhallow 3 
His hours All'd up with riots, banquets, fports. 
Shakefpeare. 
A’opiTamMeENT. xf. (additamentum, Lat.] 
The addition, or thing added. 

Tron will not incorporate with brafs, nor other 
metals, of itfelf, by fimple fire: fo as the enquiry 
muĝ be upon the calcination, and the additament, 
and the charge of them. Bacon. 

In a palace there is firft the cafe or fabrick, 
or moles of the ftruéture itfelf; and, befides that, 
there are certain additaments that contribute to its 
oroament and ufe; as, various furniture, rare 
fountains and aqueduéts, divers things appendi- 
cated to it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Apoi’rion. 2. f. [from add. ] 
1. The act of adding one thing to another ; 
oppofed to diminution. : 

The inftnite diftance between the Creator and 
the nnbleft of all creatures, can never be meafured, 
nor exhaufted by endlefs addition of finite degrees. 

Bentley, 


2. Additament, or the thing added. 

It will not be modeftly done, if avy of our 
own wifdom intrude or interpofe, or be willing to 
make additions to what Chrift and his apoftles 
have defigned, Hammond. 

Some fuch refemblances, methinks, I find 
Of our laft evening’s talk, in this thy dream, 

But with addition ftrange! Milton 

The abolifhing of villanage, together with the 
cuftom permitted among the nobles, of felling 
their lands, was a mighty addition to the power of 
the commons. \ Swifts 


3. In arithmetick, 


Addition is the reduétion of two or more num- 
bers of like kind together into one fum or total. 
Cocker’s Arithmetichs 
A title given to a man over, 
and above his chriftian name and fur- 
name, fhewing his eftate, degree, oc- 
cupation, trade, age, place of dwelling. 
Cowell, 
Only retain 
The name, and all th” addition to a king ; 
The fway, revenue, execution, 
Beloved fons, be yours; which to confirm, 
This coronet pact between you. - 
: Shakefp. King Lear. 
Ez “ From 


ADD. 


From this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him, 
With all th’ applaufe and clamour of the hoft, 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear th’ addition no- 
bly ever. Skake/pecre’s Coriolanus. 

There arofe new difputes upon the perfons 
named by the king, or rather againft the additions 
and appellations of title, which were made to their 
names, a ‘ Clarendon. 

ADDITIONAL. adj, [from addition.) That 
- which is added. 

Our kalendar being once reformed and fet 
sight, it may be kept fo, without any confider- 
able variation, for many ages, by omitting one 
leap-year; i.e. the additional day, at the end of 
every 134 years. Holder on Time. 

The greateft wits, that ever were produced in 
one age, lived together in fo good an underftand- 
ing, and celebrated one another with fo much ge- 
nerofity, that each of them reccives an additicnal 
luftre from his eotemporaries. | Addifen. 

They include io them that very kind of evi- 
dence, which is fuppofed to be powerful: and do, 
withal, affurd us feveral other additional proofs, of 
great force and clearnefs Arterbury. 

Appt’rionat. 2. f. Additament ; fome- 
thing added. Not in ufe. 
_ May be fome little additional, may further the 
incorporation. Bacon. 
A’ppitory. adj. [from add] That 
which has the power or quality of add- 
ing. 

The additery fition gives to a great man a 
larger thare of reputation than belongs to him, to 
enable him to ferve fome good end or purpnfe. 

ğ Arlutbnot. 
A'DDLE. adj. [from abel, a difeafe, Sax. 
according to Skinner and Junius; per- 
haps from yodel, idle, barren, unfruit- 
ful.] Originally applied to eggs, and 
fignifying fuch as produce nothing, but 
grow rotten under the hen; thence 
‘transferred to brains that produce no- 
thing. 
Therc*s one with trancheon, like a ladle, 
That carries eggs too freth or addle; 
And ftill at random, as he goes, 
Among the rabble rout beftows, Hudibras. 

After much folitarinefs, fafting, or long fick- 
nefs, their brains were addle, and their bellies as 
empty of meat as their heads of wit. 

Burton on Melancholy. 

Thus far the poet; but his brains grow addle: 
Aad all the reft is purely from this noddle. 

ryden. 


D 
To A'DDLE., v. a. [from addle, adj.} To 
make addle ; to corrupt ; to make bar- 
TEN. 

This is alfo evidenced in eggs, whereof the 
found ones fiok, and fuch as are addled fwim; as 
do alfo thofe that are termed hypanemiz, or wind- 
eggs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To A’opxe. v. ne To grow ; to increafe. 
Obfolete. 
Where ivy embraceth the tree very fore, 
Kill ivy, elfe tree will addle no more. 
5 Tuffer’s Hufbardry. 
Having addled 


LA’DDLE - PATED. adj, 
brains. See AppLe. 
Poor flaves in metre, dull and addle-pated, 


Who rhyme below evea David's pfalms tranflated. 
P Dryden. 


To ADDRE'SS. v. a. [addrefer, Fr. from 
im Span. from dirigo, dire®um, 
Lat. : 

3. To prepare one’s {elf to enter upon “any 
action ; as, be addreffed bimfelf to the 
work, Ithas zo before the thing, 

With him the Palmer eke, in habit fad, 
HimGlf oddref to thas adventure hard. 
Fairy Quee 


ADD 

Tt lifted up its head, and did aaah 
Itself ro motion, like as it would fpeak. 

Shakefp. Hamlet, 

Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 
Addrefs'd himfelf on foot to fingle ight. Dryden. 

2. To get ready; to put in a ftate for 
immediate ufe. 

They fell dire&tly on the Englith battle ; where- 
upon the earl of Warwick addrefed his men to 
take the flank. Hayward. 

Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day 
Men of great worth reforted to this foreit, 
Addrefi'd a miglity power, which were on foot, 
In his own conduét purpofely to take 
His brother here. Sbhakefpeare’s Ax you like it. 

To-night io Harfleur we will be your gueft, 
To-morrow for the march we are E7 

= ’ bakefpeare. 
3. To apply to another by words, with 
various forms of conftruétion. 


4. Sometimes without a prepofition. 
To fuch 1 would addres with this moft affec- 
tionate petition. Decay of Piety. 
Among the crowd, but far above the reft, 
Young Tuynus tu the beauteous maid addref. 
Dryden, 
Are not your orders to addrcft the fenate ? 
Addifor. 


5- Sometimes with zo. 

Addrifing to Pollio, his great patron, and him- 
felf no vulgur poet, he began to affert his native 
character, which is fublimity. Dryden. 

6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pro- 
noun; as, be addreffed himfelf to the ge- 
neral. 

7. Sometimes with the accufative of the 
matter of the addrefs, which may be 
the nominative to the paffive. 

The ynung hero had addrefféd his frayers to 
him for his affiftance. > Dryden. 

The prince himfelf, with awful dread pofiefs'd, 
His wows to great Apollo thus addref. Dryden. 

His fuit was common; but, above the reft, 

To both the brother-princer thus addref?. Dryden. 

8. To addrefs [in law] is to apply to the 
king in form. 

‘Lhe reprefentatives of the nation in parlia- 
ment, and the privy-couacil, addrefs'd the king to 
have it recalled. Swift. 

Avore’ss. 2. f. [addrefé, Fr.] 

1. Verbal application to any one, by way 
of perfuafion ; petition. 

Henry, in knots involving Emma’s name, 

Had half confefs'd and half conceal'd his fame 
Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 

Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark, 
Venus had heard the virgin’a foft addrefs, 
That, as the wound, the paffion might increafe. 

‘ «Prior. 

Moft of the perfons, to whom thele addreffes 
are made, are not wile and fkilful judges, but are 
influenced by their own finful appetites and paf- 
fions. Wattr's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Courthhip. 

They often have reveal’d their paffion to me: 
Bur, tell me, whofe addrefs thou favcur' moft; 

I long to know, and yet 1 dread to hear it. 
Addifen. 

-A gentleman, whom, I am fure, you yourfelf 

would have approved, made his addreffés to me. 
Addifon. 
3; Manner of addreffing another; as, we 


fay, a man of an happy or a pleafing ad- 
drefi; aman of an awkward addrefi. 
4. Skill, dexterity. 

I could produce innumerable inftances from my 
own obfervation, of events imputed to the pro- 
found fkill and addrefs of a minifter, which, in 
reality, were either mere effects of negligence, 
weaknefs, humour, paflion, or pride, or at beft 
but the natural courfe of things left to theméelves. 

Swift. 


ADE 


g. Manner of directing a letter; a fenfe 
chiefly mercantile. 

Aopresser. n, /. [from addref.] The 
perfon that addrefles or petitions. 

Appu’cent. adj. [adducens, Lat.] A word 
applied to thofe muicles that bring for- 
ward, clofe, or draw together the parts 
of the body to which they are annexed. 

Quincy, 

To ADDU'LCE. v. a. [addoucir, Fr. dulcis, 
Lat.] Tofweeten: a word not now in ufe. 

Thus did the French embaffadars, with great 
fhew of their king’s afiection, and many fugared 
words, feek to addulce all matters between the two 
kings, Bacen't Henry Vil. 

A'DELING. 2. f. [from zoel, Sax. illuf- 
trious.] A‘word of honour among the 
Angles, properly appertaining to the 
king’s children : king Edward the Con- 
feffor, being without iffue, and intend- 
ing to make Edgar his heir, called him 
adeling. Cowell, 

ADENO GRAPHY. n. f. [from advo and 
ycá%m, Gr.] A treatife of the glands. 

ADE'MPTION. nf [adimo, ademptum, Lat.] 
Taking away ; privation. Dia. 

ADEPT. z. f. [from adeptus, Lat. that is, 
adeptus artem.] He that is completely 
fkilled in all the feerets of his art. It 
is, in its original fignification, appro- 
priated to the chymilis, but is now ex- 
tended to other artis. 

The prefervation of chaftity is eafy to true 

- adepts. Popes 

Ave’pr. adj. Skilful ; throughly verfed. 

If there be really fuch adept philofophers as we 
are cold of, J am apt to think, that, among their 
arcana, they are mafters of extremely potent men- 
ftruums. Boyle. 

ADEQUATE. adj. [adequatus, Lat.] Equal 
to; proportionate ; correfpondent to, fo 
as to bear an exact refemblance or pro- 
portion. -It is nfed generally in a figu- 
rative fenfe, and often with the particle 
to. 

Contingent death feems, to be the whole ade- 
quate object of popular courage ; but a necefary 
and unavoidable coffin ftrikes palenefs into the 
ftouteft heart. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

The arguments wete proper, adequate, and fuf- 
ficient tō compafs their refpeftive ends. South, 

All our fimple ideas are adequate s becaufe, 
being nothing but the effects of certain powers in 
things, fitted and ordained by God to produce 
fuch fenfations in us, they cannot bat be corref- 
pondent and adequate to thole powers. Lockea 

Thole are adeguate idcas, which perfectly repre- 
fent their archetypes or obje&s. Inadequate are 
but a partial, or incomptete, reprefentation of 
thofe archetypes to which they are referred, 

Watts’s Logicke 

ADEQUATELY. adv. [from adequate. } 

1. In an adequate manner; with juftnefs 
of reprefentation ; with exaétnefs of pro- 
portion. 

Gratitude confifts adequately in thefe two things s 
firt, that itis a debt; and, fecondly, that it is 
fuch a debt as is left to every man’s ingenuity, 
whether he will pay or no, Soutbe 

2. It is nfed with the particle zo. 

Piety is the neceffary Chriftian virtue, propor- 
tioned adequately to the omnifcience aad fpiritu- 
ality of that infinite Deity. 

Hammend’s Fundamentals. 

A’pequaTensss. a. f. [from adequate.]} 
The itate of being adequate ; juftnefs of 
reprefentation ; exaétne{s of proportion. 

ADESPO'TICK. 


ADT — 


Avsspo’Tick. adj. Not abfolute; hot 
defpotick. Di. 
Yo ADHERE. v. n, [adhereo, Lat.) 

1. To itick to; as, wax to the finger; 
with zo before the thing. 

2. To fick, in a figurative fenfe; to be 
confiftent ; to hold together. 

Why every thing adberes together, that no dram 
of a fcruple, noYeruple of a fcruple, no incredu- 
lous or unfare circumftance—- 

Shakefpeare’s Tevelfth Night. 

3- Toremain firmly fixed toa party, per- 
fon, or opinion. 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of yav 3 
And fore I am, two men there are not living, 

To whom he more adéeres. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Every man of fenfe will agree with me, that 
fingularity is laudable, when, in contradiction to 
a mulkitude, ic adheres to the dictates of con- 
fcience, morality, and honour. Boyle. 

ADHERENCE. 2 f. [from adhere.) See 
ADHESION. E Y 

1. The quality of adhering, or fticking ; 
tenacity. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, fixednefs of mind ; 
fieadinefs ; fidelity. 

The firm adberence of the Jews to their religion 
is no lefs remarkable than their ditperfion 5 confi- 
dering’ it as perfecuted or contemned over the 
whole earth. Addifon. 

A conftant adbercnce to one fort of diet may 
have bad effets on any conftitution. . 

Arkuthnot on Aiments. 

Plain good fenfs, and a firm adkeremce to the 
poiat, have proved more effectual than tuofe arts, 
which are contemptuoufly called the fpirit ot re- 
gociating. _ Swift. 

Avuerency. z. f. [The fame with ad- 
erence.] 

1. Steady attachment. 

2. That which adheres. 

Vices have a native adberency of vesation. 

Decay of Piety. 

ADHE'RENT. adj. [from adhere.] 

1. Sticking to. 

Clofe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 
And fuck adberent, and fufpended hung. Pope. 

2. United with. 

Modes are faid to be inherent or adberent, that 
is, proper or improper. Adberent or improper 
modes arife from the joining of fome accidental 
fubftance to the chief fubject,. which yet may be 
feparated from it; fo when a bow] is wet, or a 
boy is clothed, thefe are adberert modes; for the 
water and the clethes are ditin& fubilances which 
adhere to the bowl, or to taz boy.  /Varss's Logick. 

Apue’rent. 2. f. [from adbere.] 

1. The perfon that adheres; one that fup- 
ports the caufe, or follows the fortune 
of another ; a follower, a partifan, 

Princes muft give protection to their fubjedts 
and ddberents, when worthy occafion fhail require 
it. Raleigh. 

A new war muft be undertaken upon the advice 
of thofe, whe, with their partifans and adferents, 
were to be the fole gainers by it. Swift. 

2. Any thing outwardly belonging to a 
perfon. 

When they caanot fhake the main fort, they 
muft try if they can poffefs themfelves of the 
outworks, raife fome prejudice againft hia difcre- 
tion, his humour, hia carriage, and his extrinfic 
adkererts, Government of the Tonguc. 

Avuerer. m, f. [from adbere.] He that 
adheres. 

Fle ouzht to be indulgent to tender confciences; 
bur, at the fame time, a Arm adberer to the efta- 
blifhed church. Swift. 

Apue‘sion, 2 /. (adbafo, Lat.) 

1. The aé& or ftate of iticking to fomc- 
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thing. Adbefion is generally ufed in the | Anyecti’rious. adj. [from adjeion.] 


natural, aad adherence in the metapho- 
rical fenfe: as, the adhefion of iron to the 
magnet; and adherence of a client to his 


patron. 

Why therefore may hot the minute parts cf 
other bodies, if they be conveniently fhaped for 
adbefiox, Rick to one another, as well as ftick to 
this fpirit ? Boyle, 

The reft confifting wholly in the fenfible con- 
figuration, as fmuoth and rough; or elfe more, 
or lefs, firm adkeffon of the parts, as hard and 


futt, tough and brittle, are obvious. Locke. 
Prove that all things, on occafion, 
Love union, and defire adbeffon. Prior. 


2. It is fometimes taken, like adherence, 
figuratively, for firmnefs ia an opinion, 
or fleadinefs in a praétice. 

The fame want of fincerity, the fame adbefien 
to vice, and averfion from goodnefs, will be 
equally a reafon for their rejecting any proof 
whatfoever. Atterbury. 

Anne’sive. adj. [from adbefion.] Stick- 
ing; tenacious. 
~ Ii flow, yet fure, adkefive to the tract, 
Hot-fteaming up. Thomfon. 

To ADHV BIT. v.a. [adbibeo, Lat.] To 
apply ; to make ufe of. 7 

Salt, a neceffary ingredient in all facrifices, was 
adbibited and required in this vicw only as an em- 
blem of purification. 

Prefident Forbes’: Letter toa Biftop. 

Avuisi rion. n.f. (from adhibit.] Ap- 
plication; nfe. Di. 

ADJACENCY. x. f. [from adjaceé, Lat.] 

1. The flate of lying clofe to another thing. 

2. That which is adjacent. See Anja- 
CENT. 

Becaufe the Cape hath fea on both fides near 
it, and other lands, remote as it were, equi- 
diftant from it; therefore, at that point, the 
needle is nut dittraéted by the vicinity of adja- 
cencitse Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ADJACENT. adj. (adjacens, Lat.] Lying 
near or clofe; bordering upon fome- 
thing. 

It may corrupt within itfelf, although no part of 
it ifue into the bsdy adjacent. Bacen. 

Uniform pellucid mediums, fuch as water, have 
no Tenfible reflectien but in their external fuper- 
ficies, where they are adjacent to other mediums 
of a different denfity. Newton. 

ADJACENT. a. f. That which lies next 
another. i 

The fenfe of the author goes vilibly in its own 
train, and the words receiving a determined fenfe 
from their companions and adjacenti, will nut 
confent to give countenance and colour to what 
muft be fupported at any rate. Locke. 

Apia’puorous. adj. [adadoe®, Gr.] 
Neutral; particularly ufed of fome {pirits 
and falts, which are neither of an acid 
or alkaline nature. Quincy. 

Our adiapborous fpirit may be obtained, Ly dif- 
tilling the liquor that is afforded by woods and 
divers other bodics. Boyle. 

AptarHory. 2. fa [adiadogic, Gr.] Nen- 
trality ; indifference. 

To ADJECT. v. a. [adjicio, adjecum, 
Lat.] To add to; to put to another 
thing. 

Avyeetion. x. fı [adjectio, Lat.] 

1. ‘The aét of adjecting, or adding. 

2. The thing adjected, or added. 

That unto every pound of fulphur, an adjefion 
of one ounce of quickGiiver; or unto every pound 
of petre, one ounce of fal-amm:niac, will much 
intend the force, and confequently the report, I 
find no verity. Brown's Vulgar Errourt, 


Added ; thrown in upon the reft. 
A'DJECTIVE. 2. f. {adjecivum, Lat.] A 
word added to a noun, to fienify the ad- 
dition or feparation of fome quality, 
circumitance, or manner of being; as, 
‘good, bad, are adjectives, becanfe, in 
fpeech, they are applied to nouns, to 
modify their fignification, or intimate 
the manner of exiitence in the things 
fignified thereby. Clarke’s Latin Gram, 


Ail the verfification of Claudian is included 
within the compafs of four or five lines; perpetu- 


ally clofing his tenfe at-the end of averfe,andthae , 


verf; commonly which they call golden, or two 
fubitantives and two adjeffiver, with a verb betwixt 
them, to keep the peace. Dryden. 
A'DJECTIVELY. adv. [from adjeGive.] 
After the manner of an adjective; a 
term of grammar. > 
Apizu’. adw. [from a Dieu, ufed ellipti- 
cally for à Dieu je vous commende, nfed 
at the departure of friends.] The form 
of parting, originally importing a com- 
mendation to the Divine care, but now 
ufed, in a popular fenfe, fometimes to 
things inanimate ; farewell. 
Ne gave him leave to bid that aged fire 
Adieu, but nimbly ran her wonted courfe. 
Fairy Queens 
Ufe a more fpacious ceremony to the noble 
lords; you refrained yourfelf within the lit of 
too cold an adieu 3 he more expreflive to them. 
Shake'peare’s MPs well that ends weh 
While now l take my laft adizu, 
Heave thou no figh, nor thed a tear; 
Left yet my half-clos"d eye may view 
On earth an object worth its care. Priors 
To Anjon: v. a. (adjoindre, Fr. ad- 


jungo, Lat.] 4 5 BAR 
1. To join to; to unite to; to put to. 
As one who long in populous city pent 3 


Forth iffuing on a fummer’s morn to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages and farins ` 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. 
; Miltone 

Correćtłions or improvements fhould be as re- 
marks adjoined, by way of note or commentary, 
in their proper places, and fuperadded to a regular 
treatife. Watts. 

2. To faften by a joint or junéture. 

As a maffy wheel 
Fixt on the fummit of the higheft mount, 
‘To whofe huge fpoke ten thoufand leffer things 
Are mortis’d and adjoined. Sbake/peare. 

To Avjo'in. v.n, To be contiguous to; 
to lie next, fo as to have nothing be- 
tween. z 

Th’ adjoining fane, th” aflembled Greeks ex- 

prefs’d, 

And hunting of the Caledonian beat. Drydens 

To learning any thing, as little fhould be pro- 
pofed to the mind at once, as is poffible; and, 
that being underftood and fully maftered, proceed 
ta the next adjoining, yet unknown, fimple, un- 
perplexed propofition, belonging to the ma:ter in 
hand, and tending to the clearing what is princi~ 
pally defigned. Locke. 

To ADJOURN. w.a. [adjourner, Fr.] 

t. To put off to another day, naming the 
time; a term nfed in juridical pro- 
ceedings ; as, of parliaments, or courts 
of juftice. 

The queen being abfent, "tis a needful fitnefs, _ 
That we adjourn this court to further day. 
Sbakefpeart. 
By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs, 
they are affembled, and by him alone are they. 
prorogued and diffolved ; but cach houfe may ad. 
journ itlelfe Bacone 
Z. To 
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2. To put off; to defer y to let flay to a 

future time. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 

Why haft thou thus adjourn’d a 

‘The graces for his merits due, 

Being all to dolours turn’d. Shakefp. Cymb. 

Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught: 
Enjoy che prefent hour, adjourn the feture thought. 

Dryden. 

The formation of animals being foreign to my 
purpofe, I thall adjourn the confideration of it tə 
another occafion, © Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

ADJOURNMENT. 42. f. [adjournement, Fr.] 

1. An affigament of a day, or a putting 

off till another day. 

Adjournment in eyre, an appointment of a day, 
when che juftices in eyre mean to fit again. 

s Cowell. 

2. Delay; procraftination; difmiffion to 

a future time. 

We will and we will not, and then we will not 
again, and we will. At this rate we run our lives 
out in adjournments from time to time, out of a 
fantaftical levity that holds us off and on, betwixt 
hawk and buzzard. L'Efirange. 

A’virous. adj. (adipofus, Lat.] Fat. Did. 

ADIT. n.f. [aditus, Lat.] <A paflage for 

the conveyance of water under ground ; 

a paflage under ground in general; a 

term among the minemen. 

For conveying away the water, they ftand in aid 
of fundry devices; as, adits, pumps, and wheels, 
driven by a ftream, and interchangeably filling and 
emptying two buckets. Carew, 

The delfs would be fo flown with waters (it be- 
ing impoffible to make any adits or foughs to drain 
them) that no gins or machines could fuffice to lay 
and kecp them dry. Ray, 
Anr Tion, 7. f. [from adeo, aditum, Lat.] 

The a& of going to another. Dia. 
To Avju'pce. v. a. [adjudico, Lat.] 

1. To give the thing controverted to one 
of the parties by a judicial fentence ; 
with the particle zo before the perfon. 

The way of difputing in the fchools is by in- 
fiting on one topical argument; by the fuccefs 

* of which, victory is adjudged to the opponent, 
or defendant. Locke. 

The great competitors for Rome, 

Cæfar and Pompey, on Pharfalian plains, 

Where ftern Bellona, with one final ftroke, 

Adjudg'd the empire of this globe ro one. Phillips. 
2. To jentence, or condemn to a punith- 

ment; with zo before the thing. 

Bat though thou art adjudged to the death 5 
Ver I will favour thee in what I cao.  Sbakefpe 

3. Simply, to judge; to decree; to de- 
termine. 

He adjudged him unworthy of his friendthip, 
purpofing fharply to revenge the wrong he bad re- 
ceived. Knolles. 


To ADJUDICATE. v.a. [adjudico, Lat.] 

. To adjudge; to give fomething contro- 
verted to one of the litigants, by a fen- 
tence or decifion. 

ADJUDICATION, 2. fi [adjudicatio, Lat.] 
The act of judging, or of granting 
fomething to a litigant, by a judicial 
fentence, 

To A DJUGATE. v. a. [adjugo, Lat.) To 
yoke to; tojoin to another by a yoke. 

Di. 

A’pjyument. a. fe [adjumentum, Lat.) 
Help; fupport. Did. 

ADJUNCT. n. f. [adjunéum, Lat.] 

1. Something adherent or united to an- 
other, though not effentially part of it. 
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Learning is but an adjuné to ourfelf, 

And where we are, our learning likewifeis. Shak. 

But I make hafte to confider you as abftraéted 
from a court, which (if you will give me leave to 
ufe a term of logick) is only an adjuné, not a 
propriety, of happinefs. * Dryden. 

“The talent of difcretion, in its feveral adjund?s 
and circumftances, is no where fo ferviceable as to 
the clergy. Swift. 

2. A perfon joined to another. This fenfe 
rarely occurs. 

He made him the affociate of his heir-apparent, 
together with the lord Cottington (as an adjuné 
of fingular experience and truft) in foreign travels, 
and in a bufioefs of love. Wotton. 

A’pjyunct. adj. United with; imme- 
diately confequent. 

So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjuné to my att, 
I'd do't Shakefp. King Jobn. 

Avyju’ncTion. n.f. [adjunétio, Lat.] 

t. The a&t of adjoining, or coupling to- 
gether. - A ‘ 

2. ‘The thing joined. 

ADJUNCTIVE. mfi [adjundfivus, Lat.] 

r. He that joins. ; i 

z. That which is joined. 

ADJURA'TION. 2. f. [adjuratio, Lat.] 

1. The att of adjuring, or propofing an 
oath to another. 

2. The farm of oath propofed to another. 

When thefe learned men faw ficknefs and frenzy 
cured, the dead raifed, the oracles put to filence, 
the demons and evil fpirits farced to confefs them- 
felves no gods, by perfons, whn only made ufe of 
prayer and adjurarions in the name of their cruci- 
fied Saviour ; how could they doubt of their Sa- 
viour’a power on the like occafions ? 

Addifon on the Cbriftian Religion. 
To ADJU’RE. w.a. [adjure, Lat.] To 
impole an oath upon another, prefcrib- 
ing the form in which he fhal! fwear. 
Thou know’ft, the magiftrates 
And princes of my country came in perfon, 
Sulicited, commanded, threateo'd, urg'd, 
Adjur'd by all the bonds of civil duty, 
And of religion, prefs'd how juft it was, 
How honourable. Milton. 
* Ye lamps of heaven! he faid, and lifted high 
His hands now free, thou venerable fky ! 
Ye facred altars! from whofe flames 1 fled, 
Be all of you adjured. - Dryden. 
To ADJUST. v. a. [adjufter, Fr.] 
1. Toregulate ; to put in order ; to fettle 
in the right form. 

Your Lordthip removes all our difficulties, and 
fupplies all our wants, fafter than the moft vi- 
fionary projector can adju/t his fchemes. e 

2. To reduce to the true ftate or itandard ; 
to make accurate. 

The names of mixed modes, for the moft part, 
want ftandards in nature, whereby men may rectify 
and adjuff their fignification; therefore they are 
very various and doubtful. . Locke. 

3. To make conformable. It requires the 
particle zo before the thing to which the 
conformity is made. 

As to the accomplifiment of this remarkable 
prophecy, whoever reads the account given by Jo- 
lephus, without knowing his charaéte:, and com- 
pares it with what our Saviour foretold, would 
think the hiftorian had been a Chriftian, and that 
he had nothing elfe in view, but to adjuf the event 
to the predidlion. Addif.n. 

ADJUSTMENT., 2. fc [adjuftement, Fr.] 
1. Regulation; the aé&t of putting in me- 
thod ; fettlement. 

The farther and clearer adjuftment of this affair, 
I am conftrained to adjou-n to the larger treatife. 


re 


Woodward. 
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| 2. The ftate of being put in method, or 


regulated. 

Tt is a vulgar tdea we have of a watch or clock, 
when we conceive of it as an inftrument made to 
fhew the hour: but it is a learned idea which the 
watch-maker has of it, who knows all the feveral 
parts of it, together with the various connections 
and adjuftments of each part. Watts's Logicke 

ADJUTANT. 2. f. A petty officer, whofe 
duty is to affift the major, by diftribut- 
ing the pay, and overfeeing the punith- 
ment, of the common men. 

To ADJU'TE. v. a. [adjuvo, adjutum, 
Lat.] To help; to concur: a word not 
now in ufe. 

For there be 
Six bachelors as bold as he, 
Adjuting to his company ; 
And each one hath his livery. ~ 
Ben Fonfen’s Underavoods, 
Apju’ror. 2. f. [adjutor, Lat.] A helper. 
y Í Di. 

Apju’rory. adj. [adjutorius, Lat.) That 
which helps. Dia. 

Apju’rrix. 2. f. [Lat.] She who helps. 

Dia. 

ADJUVANT. adj. [adjuvans, Lat.] Help- 
ful; ufeful. Did. 

To A'DJUVATE. v. a. [adjuvo, Lat.] To 
help; to further; to put forward. 

Did. 

AoMme’ASUREMENT. m. f. [See Mra- 
suRE.)] The adjuftment of proportions ; 
the act or practice of meafuring accord- 
ing to rule, 

Admeafurement is a writ, which lieth for the 
bringing of thofe to a mediocrity, that ofurp more 
than their part. Je lieth in two cafes: une is 
termed admeafurenent of dower, where tbe widow 
of the deceafed holdeth from the heir, or his guar- 
dian, more in the name of her dower, than be- 
longeth to her. The other is admeofurement of 
pafture, which lieth between thofe that have com- 
mon of paftore appeodant to their freehold, or 
common by vicinage, io cafe any one of them, or 
more, do furcharge the common with more cattle 
than they ought. Coawell. 

In fome counties they are not much acquainted 
with admeafurement by acre; and thereby the writs 
contain twice or thrice fo many acres more than 
the land hath. Bacon. 

Apmensura TION. w. f. [ad and menfura, 
Lat.] The aét, or practice, of meafurin 
out to each his part. : 

ÅDMI'NICLE. 2. f. [adminiculum, Lat.] 
Help ; fupport ; furtherance. Dia. 

ADMINICULAR. adj. [from adminicu- 
hon, Lat.) Thatwhich gives help. Did. 

To ADMYNISTER. w a. [adminifiro, 
Lat.] 

1. To give; to afford ; to fupply. 

Let zephyrs bland 
Adminifier 1 + tepid genial airs; 
Nanght fear ie from the weft, whofe gentle 
warmth 
Difclofes well the earth’s all-teeming womb. 
Philips. 

2. To a& as the minifter or agent in any 
employment or office; generally, but 
not always, with fome hint of fubordi- 
nation: as, to adminiffer the govern- 
ment. 

For forms of government let fools contet, 
Whate'er is beft adn. inifler'd, is befte Pope. 

3. To adminifter juftice; to diftribute 
right. 
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4. To adminifter the facraments, to dif- 
penfe them. - 

Have not they the old popifh cuftom of admini- 
fiering the hleffed facrament of the holy eucharift 
with wafer-cakes? Hooker. 

5. To adminifter an oath ; to propofe or 
require an oath authgpitatively ; to ten- 
der an oath. 

Swear by the duty that yeu owe to heav’n, 

To keep the oath that we adminifier. Shake/peare. 
6. To adminifler phyfic; to give phyfic 
as it is wanted. 

I was carried on men’s fhoulders, adminiftering 
phyfick and phlebotomy. Wafer's Voyage. 

7. To adminifier to; to contribute ; to 
bring fupplies. 

I muf not omit, that there is a fountain rifing 
in the upper part of my garden, which forms a 
little wandering rill, and admini/ters to the pleafure, 
as well as the plenty, of rhe place. Spefator. 

8. To perform the office of an adminiftra- 
tor; in law. See ADMINISTRATOR, 

Neal's order was never performed, becaufe the 
executors durft not adminifer. 

Arbuthnot and Pope, 

To ADMINISTRATE. U.a., [adminiftro, 

Lat.] To exhibit; to give as.phyfick. 
Not in ufe. 

They have the fame effe€ts in medicine, when 

inwardly adminiffrated to animal bodies. 
Woedward. 
ADMINISTRA TION. n. f. [adminiffratio, 
Lat.]} 
1. The aét of adminiftering or conducting 
, any employment; as, the conducting 
n the public affairs; difpenfing the laws. 

I then did ufe the perfon of your father 5 

The image of his power lay then in me: 

And in th’ admixifiration of his law, 

While I was bufy for the commonwealth, 

Your highnefa pleafed to forget my place. 
Shakefpeare. 

In the fhort time of his adminiffration, he thone 
fo powe-fully upon me, that, like the heat of a 
Ruffian fummer, he ripened the fruits of poetry in 
a cold climate. Dryden. 

2. The active or executive part of govern- 
ment. 

It may pafs for a maxim in fiate, that the ad- 
minifiration cannot be placed in too few hands, nor 
the legiflature in too many. Swift. 

3. Colle&tively, thofe to whom the care 
of public affairs is committed ; as, the 
adminiftration has been oppofed in par- 
Hament. 

4. Diftribution ; exhibition ; difpenfation. 

There ia, in facraments, to be obferved their 
force, and their form of adminiftration. Hooker. 

By the univerfal adminifiration of grace, begun 
hy our bleffed Saviour, enlarged by his apoftles, 
carried on by theie immediate fucceffors, and to 
be completed by the reft to the world's end; all 
types that darkened this faith are enlightened. 

» Sprat’s Sermons 

Apmi’nistrattve. adj. [from admini- 

frrate.| That which adminifters; that 
by which any one adminifters. 

ADMINISTRATOR. n. fi [adminiftrator, 
Lau] 

-1. Is properly taken for bim that has the 

goods of a man dying inteftate com- 
mitted to his charge by the ordinary, 
and is accountable for the fame, when- 
~ ever it fhall pleafe the ordinary to call 
upon him thereunto. - Cowell, 

He was wonderfully diligent to enquire and ob- 
ferve what became of the king of Arragon, in 
holding the kingdom of Caftille, and whether he 
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did hold it in his own tight, or as adminifrator to 
his daughter. . Bacon's Henry VIL: 

z. He that officiates in divine rites. 

I feel my confcience bound to remember the 
ceath of Chrift, with fome fociety of Chriftians or 
other, fince it is a moft plain command; whether 
the perfon, who diftributes thefe elements, be 
only an occafional or a fettled adminiffrator. 

Watts. 

3. He that conduéts the government. 

The refidence of the prince, or chief adminifra- 
tor of the civil power. Swift. 

Apminisrrarrix. n. f. [Lat.] She 
who adminifters in confequence of a 
will. 

ADMINISTRA TORSHIP. 2. f. [from ad- 
minifirator.| The office of adminiftra- 
tor. 

ApmirasprLity. x. f. [admirabilis, Lat.] 
The quality or ftate of being admira- 
ble. Dia. 

A’pM1RABLE. adj. [admirabilis, Lat.] 
To be admired; worthy of admiration ; 
of power to excite wonder: always ta- 
ken in a good fenfe, and applied either 
to perfons or things. 

The more power he hath to hurt, the more ad- 
mirable is his praife, that he will not hurt. 

Sidney. 

God was with them in all their affliétions, and, 
at length, by working their admirable dellverance, 
did teftify that they ferved him notin vain. 

Hooker. 

What admirable things oceur in the remains of 
feveral other philofophers! Short, I confefs, of 
the rules of chriftianity, but generally above the 
lives of chriftians. South's Sermons. 

You can at moft j 
To an indiff rent lover’s praife pretend : 
But you would fpoil an admirable friend. Dryden. 

Â'DMIRABLENESS. 2./. [from admirable. ] 
The quality of being admirable; the 
power of raifing wonder. 

ADMIRABLY. adu. [from admirable.] 
So as to raife wonder; in an admirable 
manner. 

The theatre is the moft fpacious of any 1 ever 
faw, and fo admirably well contrived, that, from 
the very depth of the ftage, the loweft found may 
he heard diftinétly to the fartheft part of the an- 
dience, as in a whifpering place; and yet, raife 
your voice as high as you pleafe, there is nothing 
like an echo to caufe the leaft confufion. Addifon. 

ADMIRAL. «. f. [amiral, Fr. of un- 
certain etymology. | i 

1. An officer or magiftrate that has the 
goveroment of the king’s navy, and the 
hearing and determining all caufes, as 
well civil as criminal, belonging to the 
fea. Cowell, 

z. The chief commander of a fleet. 

He alfo, in battle at fea, overthrew Rodericus 
Rotundus, admiral of Spain, in which fight the 
admiral, with his fon, were both flain, and feven 
of hia galties taken. Knolles, 

Make the fea fhine with gallantry, and all 
The Englith youth ftack to their admiral. Waller. 

3. The fhip which carries the admiral or 
commander of the fleet. 

The admiral galley, wherein the emperor him- 
fclf was, hy great mifchance, ftruck upon a fand. 

Knolles, 

A'DmIRALSHIP. n, fe [from admiral.] 
The office or power of an admiral. 

A'DMIRALTY. nf. [amiraulté, Fod The 
power, or officers, appointed for the ad- 
miniftration of naval affairs. 

ADMIRATION, 2. f. [admiratio, Lat.] 


` 
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1. Wonder; the a&t of admiring or won- 
dering. 7 
Indu’d with human voice, and haman fenfe, 
Reafoning to admiration. Miltone 
The paffions always move, and therefore, con- 
fequently, pleafe; for, without motion, there can 
he no delight: which cannot he confidered but “ns 
an a@tive paffion. When we view thole elevated — 
ideas of nature, the refult of that view f admira- 
tion, which is always the caufe of pleafure. 
Dryden 
There is a pleafure in admiration, and this is 
that which properly caufeth admiration, when we 
difcover a great deal in an obje& which we un- 
derftand to be excellent; and yet we fee, we know 
not how much more beyond that, which our un- 
derftandings cannot fully reach and comprehend. 
Tillotfor. 
z. It is taken fometimes in a bad fenfe, 
though generally in a good. 
Your boldnefs I with admiration fee ; 
What hope had you to gain a queen like me? 
Becaufe a hero forc’d me once away, 
Am I thought fit to be a fecond prey? Dryden, 
To ADMIRE. y. a. [admiro, Lat. ad- 
mirer, Fr.] 
1. To regard with wonder: generally in 
a good ienfe, . 
‘Tis here that knowledge wonders, and there is 
an admiration that is not the daughter of igne- 
rance. This indeed ftupidly gazeth at the un- 
wonted effect; but the philofophic paffion truly 
admires and adores the faprerme efficient. 
a ' Glanville. 


z. It is fometimes ufed, in more familiar 
fpeech,.for so regard with love. 

3. It is ufed, but rarely, in an ill fenfe. 

You have difplac’d the mirth, broke the good 
meeting i 

With moft admir'd diforder. Shakefp. Macheth. 

To Apmi’re. v.n. To wonder; fome- 
times with the particle az. 

The eye is already fo perfect, that-I believe the 
reafon of a man would eafily have refted here, and 
admiv'd at his own contrivance. Ray on the Creation. 

Apmrrer. 2. f. [from admire.] 
1. The perfon that wonders, or regards 
with admiration. 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained 
fo great reputation, had they not been the friends 
and admirers of each othee. Addifon. 

Who moft to fhun or hate mankind pretend, 
Scek an admirer, or would fix a friend. Popes 

2. In common fpeech, a lover. 
ADMI'RINGLY. adv, [from admire.] With. 
admiration ; in the manner of an ad- 
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The king very lately fpoke of him eae) 
and mournfully. Shatefp. All's well that ends well. 

We may yet further admiringly obferve, that men 
ufually give freelicft where they have not given 
before. Boyles. 

ADMISSIBLE, adj. (admitto, admiffum,. 
Lat.] That which may be admitted, 

Suppofe that this fuppofition were admifitle, yet 
this would nat any way be inconfiftent with the 
eternity of the divine nature and effence. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind? 
Apmi‘ssion. zef. [admiffio, Lat.] 
1. The act or practice of admitting. 

There was alfo enacted that charitable law, for 
the admiffion of poor fuitors without fee; whereby 
poor men became rather able to vex, than unable 
to fue. Bacon's Heary VII. 

By means of our folitary fituaiion, and our rare 
admifficn of ftrangers, we know moft part of the 
habitable world, and are ourfelves unknown. 

Bacon's New Atalantis, 
2. The ftate of being admitted. 

My father faw you ill defigns purfue; 

Aral my admiffien how'd his fear of you. me 
D 
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God did then exercife man’s hopes with the ex- 
pectations of a better paradifc, or a more intimate 
edmifion to himfelf. South's Sermons. 

Our king defcends fram Jove: 
And hither are we come by his command, 
To crave admifficn in your happy land. Dryden. 
3. Admittance; the power of entering, or 
being admitted. 

All fprings have fome degree of heat, none ever 
freezing, mo not in the longeft and fevereft frofts; 
efpecially thofe, where there is fuch a fite and dif- 
pofition of the ftrata as gives free and eafy ad- 
miffion to this heat. oodevard’s Natural Hiflory. 

“gq. [In the ecclefiaftical patel lt is, when 

the patron prefents a clerk to a church 

. that is vacant, and the bifhop, upon 

examination, admits and allows of fuch 

» clerk to be fitly qualified, by faying, 

Admitto te habilem, — Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

5. The allowance of an argument; the 
grant of a pofition not fully proved. 


To ADMIT. v. a. [adsmitto, Lat.] 

“4. To {ufer to cnter ; to grant entrance. 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew. Mitton. 
Does not one table Bavius ftill admit? Pope. 

2. To fuffer to enter upon an office; in 
which fenfe the phrafe of admiffion inte a 
° college, &c. is uled. 

‘The treafurer found it no hard matter fo far to 
terrify him, that, for the king's fervice, as was 
precended, he admitted, for a fix-clerk, a perfen 
recommended by him. Clarendon. 

3. To allow an argument or pofition. 

Suppofe no weapon can thy valour's: pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may'ft be won, 

Admit no fteel can hurt er wound thy fide, 
Aud be it heav’n hath thee fuch favour done. 

Fairfax. 

This argument is like to have the lefs effeél on 
me, feeing I cannot eafily admit the inference. 

r Locke, 
4. To allow, or grant in general; fome- 
times with the particle of. 

If you once admit cf a latitude, that thoughts 
may be exalted, and images raifed above the life, 
that leads you infenfibly from your own principles 
ta mine. Dryden. 


ÅDMI'TTAELE. ad. [from admit] The 
- perlon or thing which may be admitted. 
Becaufe they have not a bladder like thofe we 
obfervein others, they have no gall at all, is a pa- 
rilugifm not admittable, a fallacy that needa not 
the fun to fcatter it. Brown. 
The clerk, who is prefented, ought ta prove to 

the bifhop, that lie is a deacon, and that he has 
orders; otherwife, the bifhop is not bound to ad- 
mit him; fur, as the law then flood, a deacon was 
admittable, Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


ADMITTANCE. n. f. [from admit.] 
1. The ad of admitting ; allowance or 
. permiffion to enter. 

It cannot enter any man’s conceit to think it 
lawful, that every man which liteth ould take 
upon him charge in the church; and therefore a 
folemn admittance is of fuch neceffity, that, without 
it, there can be no church-polity. Hooker. 

As to the admittance of the weighty elaftic parts 


è 


cf the ale into the blood, through the coats of 


the veffets, it fcems contrary tn experiments upon 
dead bodies. Arhuthnet on Aliments. 
2. The power or right of entering. 
What ` 
IfT do line one of their hands ?—'tis gatd 
Which buys admittance. — Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
` Surely a daily expectation at the Bate, is the 
teadieft way to gain admitrance into the houfe. 
A Sourh’ . 
There's news from Bertran; he A 
Admittance ta the king, and cries aloud, 


This day thal! end our fears. Dryden. 


To Avpui’x. v. a. [admifeeo, Lat.) T 


ADM 


There are fome ideas which have admirtznee only 
through one fenfe, which is peculiarly adspted to 
receive them. Locke. 

3. Cuftom, or prerogative, of being ad- 
mitted to great perfons: a fenfe now 
out of ufe. 

Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent 
breeding, of great admittance, authentick in your 
place and perfon, generally allowed for your many 
warlike, courtlike, and learned preparations. 

Shakelpezre. 
4. Conceffion of a pofition. 

Nor could the Pythagorean give eafy admirtance 
thereto; for, holding that feparate fouls fuccef- 
fively fopplied other bodies, they could hardly al- 
low the raiding of fouls fenm other worlds. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


mingle with fomething elfe. . 


Apurxtion. n. f. [from admix.] The 


union of one 
mingling them. » 
All metals may be calcined by ftrong waters, 
ot by admixtion of falt, fulphur, and mercury. 
- Batone 

The elements are no where pure in thefe lower 
regions; and if there is anv free from the admix- 
tion of ansther, fure it is above the concave of the 
moon. 

There is no way to make a ftrong and vigorous 
powder of faltpetre, without the admixtion of ful- 
phur. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Apurxture. m. f. [from admix.] ‘The 
body mingled with another ; perhaps 
fometimes the a& of mingling. 

Whatever acrimony, ar amaritude, at any time 
redounds init, muft be derived fram the admixture 
of another fharp bitter fubfance. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

A mafs which to the eye appears to be nothing 
but mere fimple carth, fhall, ta the fmell or tafte, 
difcover a plentiful admixture of fulphur, alum, or 
fome anther mineral. Woodward's Natural Hiflory- 

To ADMO'NISH. v. a. [admoneo, Lat.] 
To warn of a fault; to reprove- gen- 
tly; to counfel againft wrong prac- 
tices; to put in mind of a fault or a 
duty ; with the particle of, or again/?, 
which is more rare; or the infinitive 
mood of a verb. 

One of his cardinals, who better knew the in- 
trigues of affairs, adniznified him againff that un- 
fkilful piece of ingenuity. Decay of Piety. 

. He of their wicked ways 
Shall chem ameri, and before theim fet 
The paths of righteoufnefs. Milton. 

But when he was admonifhed by his fabject re 
defeerd, he came down, gently circling in the air, 
and finging, tothe ground. Dryden 

ApMO’NisHer. n. f. [from admonijb.] 
The perfon that admonifhes, or puts 
another in mind of his faults or duty. _ 

Horace wasa mild admonifber ; a couvt-fatirift 
fic for the gentle times of Auguftus. Dryden. 

ADMONISHMENT. 2. f. [from admonifa.] 
Admonition ; the notice by which one 
is put in mind of faults or duties: a 
word not often ufed. 

But yet be wary in the ftudious care. 

—Thy grave admonifoments prevail with me. 
Shakfpeare’s Herry V. pe te 
To th’ infinitely Goad we owe 
Immortal thanks, and his adprenifoment 

\ Receive, with folemn purpofe to obferve 
Immutably his fovercign will, the end 
OF what we are. Milton. 

Apmoni‘tion. n. fe (admonitio, Lat.] 
The hiat of a fault or duty; counfel ; 
gentle reproof. i 
~ They muft give our teachers leave, for the faving 


ody with another, by 


Glanville. 
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-of fauls, to intermingle fometimes with othee 
more neceffaty things, admonition concerning thefe 
not unneccflary. Hooker. 

From this admoxition they took only occafion to 
redouble their fault, and to feep agains fo that, 
upon.a fecond and third admeniticz, they had no- 
thing to plead for their unfeafonabl: drawfinels. 

Scuth's Sermonse 
ADMONI TIONER. n.f. [from admonition} 
A liberal difpenfer of admonition ; a 


general advifer. A ludicrous term. 
Albeit the admoniticners did feem at firft to like 
no prefcript form of prayer at all, but thought it 
the belt that their minifter fhould always be lert at 
liberty to pray, as his own diferetion did ferve, 
their defender, and his affociates, have fithence 
propofed to the world a faim as themfelves did 
like. Hockers 


Apmo’nitory. adj, [admonitorins, Lat.) 
That which admonifhes. 

The fentence of rcafon is either mandatory, 
fhewing what muft be done; or elfe permiffive, 
declaring only what may be done; or, thirdly, ad- 
monitory, opening what is the moft convenient for 
us to do. : Hocker. 


ADMURMURA TION. n. f [admurmura, 
Lat.) The aét of murmuring, or whif- 
pering to another. Did. 

To Avmo‘ve. v. a. [admoveo, Lat.] To 
bring one thing to another. A word 
not in ufe. 

If, unto the powder of load{tone or iron, we at- 
newe the north-pole of the loaditone, the powders, 
or {mall divifions, will erect and conform them- 
felves thereto. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Avo’. n.f. [from the verb fo do, with æ 
before it, as the French afaire, from è 
and faire. 

1, Trouble, difficulty. 

He took Clitophon prifoner, whom, with much 
ado, he keepeth alive; the Helots being villain- 
oufly cruel. Sidney. 

They moved, and in the end perfuaded, with 
much ado, the people to bind themfelves by folemn 
oath. Hocker. 

He kept the borders and marches of the pale 
with much ado; he held many parliaments, wherein 
fandry laws were made. Sir Joba Davies. 

With much-ado, he partly kept awake; 

Not fofPring all his eyes repofe ta take. ` Dryden. 

2. Buttle; tumult ; bufinefs ; fometunes 
with the particle about, 

Let's follow, to fee the end nf this ado. Shakefp. 

All this edo about Adam’s fatherhood, and the 
greainefs of its power, helps nothing to ctlablith 
the power of thofe that govern. Lockes 

3. Ithas a lightand ludicrous fenfe, im- 
plying more tumult and fhow of bufinch, 
than the affair is worth: in this fenfe it 
is of late generally ufed. 

I made no more ado, but took ali their feven 
points in my target, thus. Stakelp. Henry IV 

We'll keep no great ado—a friend or two 
It may be thought we held bim ca:elefsly, 

Being ovr kinfinan, if we revel much. — Shakefp. 

Co:ne, fays Pufs, without any more ado, "tis 
time to go to breakfaft; cats don’t live upon dia- 
logues. L’Eftranze. 

ADOLESCENCE., | 2.f0 [adolefcentia, Lat.) 

ApvOLE’scency.§ The age fucceeding 
childhood, and fucceeded by puberty ; 
more largely, that part of life in which 
the body has not yet reached its full per- 
fection. 

He was fo far from a boy, that he was a man 
born, and at his foll ftature, if we believe Joies 
phus, who places him in the laft adele a) and 
makes him twenty-five years old. TOtNe 

s The fons muft have a tedious time of childhood 
and adolefcence, before they can either themfelves 
ait 


= 
ADO 
efit their parents, or encourage them with new j 
hopes of pofterity. - Beniley. 
Fo ADOPT. v. a. [adopto, Lat} , 
1. To take a fon by choice; to make him 
a fon, who was not fo by birth. 7 + 
Were none of all my er's fifters left; 
Nay, were I of my mother's kin bereft; ` 
None by an uyncle’s or a grandame’s fide, 
Yet I could fome adepred heir provide. ` Dryden. 
2. To place any perfon or thing in a nearer 
relation, than they have by nature, to 
fomething elfe. 

Whether, adopted to fome: aeighb'ring ftar, 
Thau roll’ft above us in thy wand’ring race, |. 

Or, in proceffinn fix’d and regular, 

Mov’d with the heav’ns majeftic pace; 

Or call’d to more celettial! blifs, 

Thou tread’, with feraphims, the vaft abyfs. 
Dryden. 

Weare feldom at eafe from the folicication of 
our natural or adopred defires; tut a conftant fuc- 
ecflinn of uncafinefies, out of that ftock, which 
natural wants, or acquired habits, have heaped up, 
take the will in their turns. + Leche. 

Aoo’rrepuy. adv. [from adopted.) Af- 
ter the manner of fomething adopted. 

Adeptedly, as fchool-maids change their names, 
By vain, though apt, affection. Shakelpeare. 

ADOPTER. z. /. [from adopt.) He that 
gives fome one by choice the rights of a 
fon. a > 

Ano’ prion. 2. f. [adoptio, Lat.] 

1. The act of adopting, or taking to one’s 
felf what is not native. ” 

2. The ftate of being adopted. 

My bed fhall be abufed, my reputation gnawn 
at; and I thal! not only receive this villainous 
wrong, but ftand under the adoption of abominable 
terms, and by him that does me the wrong. 

: Skakejpeare. 

She purpos’d, 
When fhe bad fitted you with her craft; to work 
Her fon into th’ adoption of the crowns Shake/peare. 

In every act of our Chriftian worthip, we are 
taught to call upon him under the endearing cha- 
raéter of aur Father, to remind as of our adoption, 
that we are made heirs of God, and joint heirs of 
Chit. Rogers's Sermons. 

Aoo ptive. adj. [adoptivus, Lat.] 
1. He that is adopted by another, and 
made his fon. 

It is impoffible an elective monarch fhould be fo 
free and abfolute as an hereditary ; no more than 
it is poffible for a father to have fo full power and 
intereft in an adoptive fon, asin a natural. Bacon. 

2. He that adopts another, and makes him 
his fon. 

. An adopted fon cannot cite bis adzprive father 

inta court, without his leave. Aylifes Parergon. 

ADORABLE. adj. (adorable, Fr.] That 
which ought to be adored; that which 
is worthy of divine honours. 

On thefe two, the love of God, and our neigh- 
bour, hang both the law and the prophets, fays 
the adcrable Author of Chriftianity; and the 
Apoftle fays, the end of the law is charity. Cheyne. 

ÅDO'RABLENESS. n. /. [from adoratle.] 
The quality of being adorable; wor- 
thinefs of divine honours. 

Apo'rABLY. adv. [from adorable.] Ina 
manner worthy of adoration. 

ADORATION. n. f. [adcratio, Lat.] 

1. The external homage paid to the Divi- 
nity, diftinct from mental reverence. 

Solemn aad ferviceable worfhip we name, for 
d@finétion fake, whatfoever belongeth to the) 
church, or publick fociety, of Gud, by way ot 
external adoration. Looker. 

Iris pofiible to fuppofe, that thofe who believe 

Vou. I, 


ADO 


: a fupreme excellent Being, may yet give him no, 


Pextèrnal adcration at all. . v Stilling fizet. 
2. Homage paid- to perfons'in ‘high place 
or efteem. 5 

O ceremony, Mew me but thy worth: ' 
What's thy toll;'© adoration! ns t +> 
Art thou nought elfe but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe arid: fear in other men ? So meh 
Wherein thou art lefs happy, being. fear’d,:- 
Than they in fearing. mo 
Wiat drink’! thon oft, inftead of homage fiveet, 
But poifon’d flattery? « Í Shakefpeare’s; Henty Y.. 

Ta ADORE. v. a. [adoro, Lat.) 
1. To worfhip with: external homage ; to 
pay divine honours: 

The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore, 
And from her oracles relief implore. Dryden. 

z. It is ufed, popularly, to: denote a high 
degree of reverence or regard ; to reve- 


rence ; to honour; to love. a 

* The people apptar adoring their prince; and their 

prince adoring God. i Tatler; NO 57. 
Make future times thy equal aét adore, 

And be what brave Oreftes was before. 

se Pope's Odyffzy- 

Avo’ REMENYT. nyf. [from adore.] Ado- 

ration ; worfhip: a word f{carcely ufed. 
The priefts of eider times deluded their appre- 

henGons with focth-faying, and fuch oblique ido- 

latries, and won their eredulities to the literal and 

downright adorement of cats, lizards, and beetles. 


+ 


» Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Aporer. n.f. [from adore. | 

1. He that adores ; a worfhipper ; a term 
generally nfed in a low fenfe; as, by 
lovers, or admirers. 

Being fo far provoked as I was in France, I 
wouid abate her nothing ; thongh 1 profefs myfelf 
her adorer, nother friend. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Whilft as th’ approaching pageant does appear, 
And cchoing crowds {peak mighty Venus near ; 
I, her adorer, too devoutly tand 
Faft on the utmoft margin of the land. 

z. A worfhipper ; in a ferious fenfe. 

He was fo fevere an adorer of truth, as not to 
diffemble; or to fuffer any man to think that he 
would do any thing, which he refolved not to do. 

Clarendon. 


To ADORN. v. a. [adorno, Latin.] 
1. To drefs; to deck the perfon with or- 
naments. 

He hath clothed me with the garments of falva- 
tion, he hath covered me with the robe of righteouf- 
nefs, as a bridegroom decketh himfelf with orna- 
ments, and as a bride @dorneth herfelf with her 
jewels. Vfaiab, Ixi. 10. 

Yet ’tis not to adorn and gild each part, 

That fhews more coft than art; 

Jewels at nofe and lips, but ill appear. Cowky. 
2. To fet out any place or thing with de- 

corations. 

A gallery adorned with the pi€tures or ftatues of 
the invention of things ufeful to human life. Cawley. 

3. To embellith with oratory or elegance 
of language. 

This will fupply men’s tongues with many new 
things, ta be named, adorned, and defcribed, in 
their difcourfe. Sprat. 

Thousands there are in darker fame that dwell, 
Whofe names fome nobler poem fhall adorn; ` 
For, tho’ unknown to me, they fure fought well. 

a Dryden. 
Apo’rn. adj. [from the verb.] ‘Adorned; 
decorated: a word peculiar to Milton. ` 

She'll to realities yicld all her fhows, 

Made fo adorn for thy delight the more. Milton. 


Prior. 


| ADO RNMENT. n. f [from adorn.] Orna- 


ment; embcllifhment; elegance: not 
now in ufe. 4 P 
This attribute was not given to the earth, while 


DY 
it was confufed $ nor to thé’ heavens, before they- 
had motion and adornment. $ 
G Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
« 1 )She held the very garmentof Pofthumus.in move 
refpeét than my nobls and natural perfon, together 
~ with the adcrament of: my qualities. 7 
t L ia af; Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Apo’wn. adu, [from @ and down.] Down; 
on the ground. . ; 4 
Thrice did fhe hnk Wdoeia in deadly found, -? 
» And thrice he her reviv’d with bufy pain. 4 
5 sm on $ _ © Fairy Queen. 
Avown. prep. Down ;. towards the 
ground ; from a higher fituation to- 
wards a lower. 

In this remembrance Emily ere day 

Arofe, and drefs’d herfelf in rich array ; 
Freffi as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adewn her thoulders fell her lengthof hairs. Dryden. 
Apre’an. adv. [from a and dread; as, 
afide, athirft, afteep.| In a ftate of fear ; 
frighted ; terrified.: now obfolete.» 2 

And thioking to make all men adread to fuch.a 
one an enemy, who would not fpare, nor fear to 
kill fo great a prince. Sidney. 

ADRIFT. adv. [from a and drift, from. 
He] Floating at random ; as any 
impulfe may drive. 

Then, hall this meunt 
Of paradife, by might of waves, be mov'd —« 
Out of his place, puth’d by the horned flood; 
With all his verdure fpoil’d, and trees adrift 
Down the great river, to the opening gulf, 
And there take root, 

It feem’d a corps adrift to diftant fight; 
But ata diftance who could judge aright? Dryden. 

The cuftom of frequent reflection will keep 
their minds from running adrift, and call their 
thoughts home from ufelcfs unattentive roving. 

Locke on Education, 

ADROTY. adj. [French.] Dextrous ; 
active; fkilful. 

An adroit tout fellow would fometimes deftroy 
a whole family, with juftice apparently againft 
him the whole times Fervas’s Don ee 

Apror ness. n. f. [from adroit.]| Dex- 
terity ; readinefs; activity. Neither 
this word, nor adroit, feem yet com- 
pletely naturalized, f 

Apry’. adv. [from a and dry.] , Athirft; 
thirfly ; in want of drink. - 

He never told any of them, that he was his 
humble fervant, but his well-wither ; and would 
rather be thought a malecontent, than drink the 
king’s health when he was not adry. Speffatore 


Ansciti’rious. adj. [adfeititius, Lat.] 
That which is taken in to complete 
fomething elfe, though originally ex- 
trinfick ; fupplemental ; additional. 

ADSTRICTION. 2. f: [adfrifia, Lat.] 
The act of binding together; and ap- 
plied, generally, to medicaments and 
applications, which have the power of 
making the part contract. 


To ADVANCE. w. a. [avancer, Fr.] 
t. To bring forward, in the local fenfe. 
Now morn, her rofy ftcps in th’ eaftern elime 
Advancing, fow'd the carth with orient pearl. 
p - Milton. 
2. To raife to preferment; to aggrandize. 
He hath been ever conftant in his courfe of ad- 
vancing me; from a private gentlewoman he 
made me a marchionefs, and fram a marchionefs a 
queen; and now he intends to crawn my innocency 
with the glory of martyrdom. Bacon. 
The declaration of the greatnefs of Mordecai, 
wherennto the king advanced him. E/ftber, xs €s 
3. To improve. ~ mr 
What lawa can be advifed more proper and ef- 
F fettual ` 


itton. 


‘ 


ADV. 


feuil to advancs the nature of -man to its highelt 
perfection, than thefe precepts of Chriftianity? 
x i Tillotfor. 
4. Toheighten; to grace; to give Inftre to. 
\ Aas the calling digoifies the man, fo the man 
much more advances his calling, Az a gar- 
ment, though it warms the body, bzs a return 
* with an advantage, being much more warmed by 
it. Souths Sermgns. 
5. To forward; to accelerate. 
Thef three lat were flower than the ordinary 
Indjan wheat of itfelf; and this culture did rather 
+ getard than advance. , Bacon. 
6. To propofe; to offer to the publick ; to 
bring to view or notice. 

‘Phedon J hight, quoth he, and do advance 
My anceftry from famous Coradin. Fairy Queen. 

I dare not advance my opinion againft the judg- 
ment of fo great an authur; but J chink it fair to 
lezve the decifion to the pablick. Dryden. 
' Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the fp.eading notion of the town, Pope. 

Yo ADVANCE. v. x. š 
1. To come forward. 
At this the youth, whofe vent’rous foul 
* No fears of magick art controul, 
Advanced in open fight. 
3. To make improvement. 

They who would adwance in knowledge, and 
not deceive and fwell themfelves with a little arti- 
culatéd air, fhould not take words for real entities 
in nagure, till they can frame clear and diftin& 
ideaa of thofe entities. Locke. 

Anva ncr, n.f. [from To advance.) 
1. The ad of coming forward. 
All the foot were put into Abington, with a re- 
* folution to quit, or defend, the town, according 
-w the manner of the enemy's advance towards it. 
Clarendon. 

So, like the fao’s advance, your titles fhow ; 

Which, ashe rifes, does the warmer grow. Waller. 
3. A tendency to come forward to meet a 
loyer ; an a@ of invitation. 

In vain are all the pra@tis’d wiles, 
In vain thofe eyes woald Juve impart; 

Not all th* advances, all the fmiles, 
Can move one unrelenting heart. 

< His genius was below 
The skill of ev'ry common beau; 
“Who, though he cannot fpell, is wife 
Enough to read a lady's eyes; 
And will each accidental glanée 
Anterpret for a kind advance. Swift. 
* He has defcribed the yuworthy paffion of the 
goddefa Calypfo, and the indecent advances fhe 
made to detaia him from his own country. Pope. 

That prince applied himfelf firft to the Church 
‘ef Englaod, and upon their refufal to fall in with 
his meafures, made the like advances to the Dif- 
fenters. Swift. 

3. Gradual progreffion; rife from one 
potnt to another. i 

Our Saviour railed the ruler’s‘danghter, the wi- 
-dow’s fon, and Lazarus} the firit of thefe, when fhe 
had juit expired 5 the {econd, as he was carries to 
‘the grave on his bier; anil the third, after he had 
‘been fome time buried. And having, by thefe 
gradual advances, manifefted his divine power, he 
at lat exe ted the high. it an} moft glorious degree 
of it; and raifed himfeif alfa by his own all-quick- 
ening viitac, and according ty his own exprefs ] re- 
dicion. -Atserbury. 

Mag of tudy and thought, that reafon right, 
and are“lovera of truth, do make no great advances 
‘in their d.feoveries of it. Locke. 


Walp. 


4- Improvement ;. progrefs towards per-: 


* fection. 


The principle and objeét of the greateft impor- 
tance in the world to the good, of mankind, and, for 
z adnancgand perfi Qing nf human nature. Hale. 


ADVANCE MENT. nf. [avancement, Fr.] 
3. The act of coming forward. 


Thijs sefinement. niakes, daily advancements, | 


Parnel. 


ADV 


and, 1 hope, in time, will raife our language to 
the utmoft perfection. : Swift. 
2. .The ftate ofbeingadvanced; preferment. 
The Percies of the North 
Finding his ufurpation moft unjuft, 
Endeavour’! my advancement to the throne. 
1 Shakelpeare. 
3. The aé of advancing another. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
4. Improvement; promotion to a higher 
ftate of excellence. 

Nor can we conceive it unwelcome unto thofe 
worthies, who endeavour the advancement of leara- 
ing. Brewwn’s Vulgar Errours. 

5. Settlement on a wife. This fenfe is 
now difnfed. , 
_ The juinture or advancement of the lady, was the 
third part of the principality of Wales. Bacon. 
Apvancer. n. f. [from advance.) He 
that advances any thing ; a promoter ; 
forwarder. 
Soon after the death of a great officer, who was 


faid ta his fulicitor, Tell me truly, what fay you 
of your coufin that is gone? Bacon. 
The reporters are greater advancers of defama- 

tory defigns, than the very firit contrivers. 
Government of the Tongue, 


ADVANTAGE, v. /: [avantage, Fr.] 


fore a perfon. 

In the praétical prudence of managing fuch gifts, 
the laity may have fome advantage over the clergy; 
whofe experience is, and ought to be, lef of this 
world than the other. Sprat. 

All other forts and feéts of men would evidently 
have the advantage of us, and a much furer title 
to happinefs than we. Atterbury. 


unlawful means. 
~The common law hath left them this henefit, 
whereof they make advantage, and wreft it to 
their bad purpoles. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
But (pecially he took advantage of the night for 
fuch privy attempts, infomuch that the bruit of 
hismanline(fs was fpread every where. 2 Mace. viii.7. 
Great malice, backed with a great intereft ; 
yet can have no advantage of a man, but from his 
own expeétations offomething that 
$ South's Sermons. 
As foon as he was got to ‘Sicily, they fent for 
him back 3 defigning to take adwantage, and pro- 
fecute him in the abfence of his friends. 
3. Opportunity; convenience. 
Give me advantage of fome brief difcourfe 
With Defdemona alone. 
4. Favourable circumftances, 
Like jewels to advantage fet, 
Her beauty by the thade does get. 


vantage in the deepeft fcarlet; and the darkeft 


hood. Addifon. 

True wit is nature to advantage drefs’d, 
What oft was thought, but he’er fo well exprefs’d. 
15. Superior excellence. 

A man born with fuch advantage of conftitu- 

tion, that it adulterates not the images of his mind. 
' ‘Glanville. 
|6. Gain; profit. 

Fur thou faidit, what advantage will it be unto 
‘thee, and what profit thall I have, if I be cleanfed 
from my fin? 


room of con{citnce, and ftecrs all. 
2 South's Sermons, 
7. Overplus; fomething more than the 
mere lawful gain. 
We owo thee much; within this wall of ficth 


judged no advarcer of the king’s matters, the king | 


1. Superiority ; often with of or over be- 


2. Superiority gained by fratagem, or, 


is without him. , 


Swift. 
Shakefpeare. , 
Waller.’ 


A face, which is over-flufhed, appears to ad-* 


complexion is not a little alleviated by a black- 


Pope. | 


Fob. 
Certain it is, that advantage now fts in the, 


ADV 


There isa foul counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love. 
` Shakefpeara. 

You faid, you neither lend nor borrow 

Upon advantage. Shakelp. Merebant of Veriee. 
8. Preponderation on one fide of the com- 
parifon, 

Much more Mould the confideration of this 
pattern arm us with patience agzinft ordinary ca- 
lamities; efpecially if we confider his example 
with this advantage, that though his fufferings 
were wholly undeferved, and not for himfelf but 
for us, yct he bore them patiently. Tillotfon. 

To ADVANTAGE, v.a. [from the noun.) 
1. To benefit. i 

Convey what I fet down to my lady: it fhall 
advantage more than ever the bearing of letter 
did. Shakefpeare. 

The trial hath endamag’d thee no way, 

Rather more honour left, and more efteem ; 

Me nought advantag’d, miffing what I aim'd. 

r Miltona 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes being ta make 
us take notice of what hurts or advantages the 
body, it is wifely ordered by nature, that pain 
thould accompany the reception of Several ideas. 

Locke. 

We fhould have purfued fume other way, more 
effectual, for diftreffing the common enemy, and 
advantaging ourfelves. Sevift. 

2. To promote; to bring forward; te 
gain ground to. 

The ttoics that opinioned the fouls of wife men 
dwelt about the moon, and thofe cf foo!s wander- 
ed about the earth, advantaged the conccit of thia 
effect. + Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To ennoble it with the fpirit that infpires the 
Royal Society, were ta advantage it in one of the 
beft capacities in which it is improveable. 

‘Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 
ADVA’NTAGEABLE. adj. [from advan- 
tage.) Profitable; convenient; gainful. 

As it is advantageable to a phyfician to be call- 
ed to the cure of declining difeafe, fo itis fora 
commander to fupprefs a fedition which has paff- 
ed the height. Sir F. Hayward, 

Apva’NTAGED. adj. [from Yo advan- 
tage.| Poffefled of advantages; com- 
modioufly fituated or difpofed. 

In the moft advantaged tempers, this difpofition 
is but comparative; whereas the mort of men la- 
bour under difadvantages, which nothing ‘ean rid 
them of, Glanville. 
ADVANTAGE-GRouND. x. / Ground 

that gives fuperiority, and opportunt- 

ties of dnnoyance or refiltance. 

This excellent man, who Rood not upon the 
advantage-ground before, from the time of his 
promotion to the archbifhoprick, provoked or un- 
derwent the envy, and reproach, and malice, of 
men of all qualities and conditions; who agreed 
in nothing elfe. o Clarendone 

ADVANTAGEOUS. adj. [avantageux, Fr.) 
1. Of advantage; profitable; uleful; op- 
portune ; convenient. 

The time of ficknefs, or affliction, is, like the 
con! of the day to Adam, a feafon of peculiar pra- 
priety for the vuice of God to be he rd; and mzy 
be impraved into a very advantageous opportunity 
of begetting or increafing (piritual rife.. Hammonds 

. Here perhaps 

Some advantageous at may be achiev'd 

By fudden nnfet, cither with hell-fire 

To watte his whole creation; or poffefs 

All as our own. Milon. 
2. It is ufed with relation to perfons, and 

followed by ta. 

Since every painter paints himfelf in his own 
works, "tis advantageous ta him to know-himfelf, 
to the end that he may cultivate thofe talenta 
which make his genius. Dryden. 


| Avvanta’czousty. adv. [from advan- 


tageous.4 


. 
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ly, the colleéts adventual, quadragefimal, pafchal, 
~" or pentéeoftal, fur their proper feafons; i 
; » | Biflep Saundirfon. 
ADVENTURE. mfr [French] 4 
t. An atcident; a chance; a hazard ; 
an event of which we have no direc- 
tion. eer ' 
The general fummoned three caftles ;_one def- 
perate of fücédur, dnd riot defirous to difpute the! 
defence, prefently yielded; but two flood spon 
their adventure. Heyward. 
2. In this fenfe is ufed the phrafe, at all 
adventures; [a P adventure, F r] B 
chance ; without any ratiozal {cheme. 
Blows flew a? al? adventures, veounds abd deaths 
given and taken unexpeéted ; many fcarce know- 
ing their enemies from their friends. Hayavard. 
Where the: mind does not perceive probable 
connection, there men’s opinions are the ctfeéts 
of chance and hazard, of a mind floating at all 
adventures, without choice and without direction, 
Locke. 
3-. The occafion of cafual events ; anen- 
J terprife in which fomething mutt be left 
to hazard. : PN 
For IL muft love, and am tefaly’d to try 
My fate, or, failing in th’ adventure, die. 
Dryden. 
4. This noun, with all its derivatives, is 
frequently written without ad; as, ven. 
ture, venturous, 
To Apve’NTURE. v. y. [adventurer, Fr.] 
1. To try the chance; to dare. 
~~ Be not angry, ' 
+ “Moft'mighty princefs, that I have adventur’d | 
© try your taking of a falfe report. Sdake/peare.| 
The tender and delicate woman among you, 
‘which would not adventure to fet the fole of her 
** foot upon the ground, for delicatenefa and tender- 
nelse Deuter. xxviii. 26. 
To Apve’Nrurt, w al To put into the 
power of chance. 


tagecus.| Conveniently; opportunely y 
profitably. 

it was advantageoufly fituated, there being an 
eafy paffage from it to India, by fea. : Arbuthnot. 

ADVANTA’GEOUSWESS. 2. f. [from gd- 
vantageous.]) Quality of being advan- 
tageous; profitablepels ; _ alefulnefs s 
convenience, 1 

i The laft-property, which qualifies God for the 
fitteft object of out love, is the advantagedufnel: 
of his to us, both in the prefent and the future 
life. aoe Boyle's Serapbie Love. 

To ADVE/NE. w.x. [advenio, Lat.] To 
accede to fomerhing ; to become per 
of fomething elfe, without being effen- 
tial; to be fuperadded. 

A caufe confidered in judicatore, is ftiled an 
accidental caufe; and the accidental of any act, 
is faid to be whatever adwenes to the aét itfelf al. 
ready fubfantiated, e Ayliffe's Parergdz. 

Aove’NIENT. adj. (adveniens, Lat.] Ad- 
vening ; coming trom outward caufes ; 
fuperadded. l 

Being thus divided from truth: in themfelves, 
they are yet farther removed by adveniene decep- 
tion ; for they are daily mocked into errour, by 
fubtier devifers. Brown's Vulgar Errouri. 

Ff to fuppofe the foul a difting fubRance from 
the body, and extrinfically advenient, be a great 
error in philofuphy, almoft all the world hath 
heen miftaken. Glanville's Vanity of Do matifmn. 

A’pvenr. 2. f. [from adventus; that is, 
adventus Redemptoris.1 “The name of one 
of the holy feafons, fignifying the com- 
ing ; that is, the coming of our Saviour 3] 
which is made the fubje& of onr devo. 
tion during the four weeks before Chrift- 
mas. ` “Common Prayer. 

ADVE'’NTINE. adj. [from aduenio, ad- 
ventum.| Adventitious; that which is 
extrinfically added; that which comes. 
from outward caules ; a word fearcely 
in ufe. . 

As for che peregrine heat, it is chos far true, 
that, if the proportion of the adventine heat be 
greatly predominant to the natural heat and Ípirits 
of the body, it tendeth to diffolution or notable al- 
teration, Pacer. 

Avvertirious, adj. [adventitiue, Lac.J 
That which advenes ; accidental; fu- 
pervenient ; extrinfically added, not 
effentially inherent. 

Difeafes of continuance get an adventitious 
firength from cuftom, befides their material caule 
from the humours. Bacom 

Though we may call the obvious colours na- 
tural, and the others adventitious ; yet fuch 
changes of colcars, from Whatfoever cawfe they 
Proceed, may be properly taken in Boyle. 

Fe If his blood boil, and th” advenriticur fire 

. Rais'd by high meats, and higher wines, require 
To temper and allay the burningyheat; ; ., 
Waters are brought, which by decogtion get 
New coolneft. Dryden. 

In the gem-kind, of all the many forts reckon- 
ed up by lapidarles, there are not above three or 

| four that are original ; their diverSties, as to 
Juftre, colour, and hardnefs, aring from the dif. 
ferent admixture of other adventitious mineral, 
Matter. Woedwwarde 

Apve’nTive. z. f. [from adverio, Latin.] 
The thing or perfon that comes from 
without: a word not now in ufe. P 

That the natives be not fo many, but that tHere 
may-be elbow-toom enough for them; and for the 
adwentives alfo. Bacon. 

Avdve’ntuat. adj. [from advert.} Re- 
lating to the feafon of advent. 4 

d do alfo daily ufe one other'colle& j 45, name- 


dangerous, p it 
` But I've already troubled you too long, 
Nor dare attempt a more advent’rous fonge 
~” My humble verfe demands a fofter theme ; 


ner; boldly; daringly. 


if he durft fteal any thing adventuroifty. 


` flies aloft ; he lives virtuaufly, 


i 
“ofan adverb. x 
ADVE'RBIALLY adw.[ adverbialiter, 


adverb. 

I thould think alta was joined adverbial 
tremit, did Virgil’ make ufe of fo equiv 
fyntax. k 


trary to ; ‘oppofite to. 


common-place ; a book to note in; 


his life for, and delivered you out of the hand of 
Midian. Judges, ix. t7.) 
It is often ufed with the reciprocal 
pronoun ; as, be adventured himfelf. l 
ADVENTURER. 7. f. (adventurier, Fr.] 
He that feeks- occafions of hazard; he 
that puts himfelf in the hands of chance, 
He ta. a great advenrurér, faid memi o 
That hath his fword through hard affay. foregone. 
> s e Spenfer., 
The kings of England did not make the con- f 
quet of Ireland; it was begun by particular ad- 
Venturers, and other voluntaries, who came to feek 
their fortunes. Sir F. Davies. 
He intended to hazard his own action, that fo 
the more eafily he might win adventurers, who elle 
were like to be tefa forward. Rakigh, 
Had it not been for the Bsitith, which the late 
wars drew over, and aduenturerr or foldiers feated 
here, Ireland had, by the lat war, and plague, 
been left dettitute. +, 7 Temple, 
Their wealthy trade from Pirates’ rapine free, 
Our merchants fhall AO more adcent’rers be. 
A ‘ Dryden, 
Avve’xruresome, adj. [from adven- 
ture.) The fame with adventurous s a 
low word, fearcely ufed in writing. 
Apve’nru RESOMEN ESS. n. J. [from ad- 
ventärefome.] "She quality of being ad- 
ventarefomc. Di. 
ADVENTUROUS. adj. (adventureux, Fr.] 
1. He thatis inclined to adventures ; and, 
confequently, bold, daring, courageous. 
At land and fea, in many a doubtful fight, 
- Was never known a more aduent’rous knight 5 
1 Who oftner drew his word, and always for the 
rights , ~ Dryden. 
I 


profeffion o 


Yet am I noble, as the aduerfary 


own children have in derifion, 
Mean while th’ adverfary of God and m 


Puts on fwift wings, 
An adverfary makes a ftriGer fearch | 
and difcovers every flaw and imperfection 


an enemy inflames his crimes. 
ADVERSATIVE, adj. [adverfativus 


Jative conjundtion, 
ADVERSE: adj, [adver us, Lat. 
Uf 


common. 


z. Applfed to things, that which is, full 
‘of hazard; which requires courage ; 


A painted meadow, or a purling ftream. Addifon. 
ADVENTUROUSLY. adu, [from adven- 
turous.] After an adventurous. man- 


They are both hangéd; and fo would this be, 


S bakefpeare’s Henry Vv. 

ADVERB. 2. /. [adverbinm, Lat.] A word 
joined to a verb or adjective, and folely 
applied to the ufe-of qualifying and re- 
ftraining the latitude of their fignifica- 
tion, by the intimation of fome circi- 
ftance thereof; as, of quality, manner, 
degree. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Thus we fay, he runs with ; the bird 


ADVERBIAL. adj. [adverbialis, Lat.) 
That which has the qaality or truéture 


Like an adverb; in the mditner of an 


Apve’rsanue. ad}. [from advir.) Con 


i| ADVERSA RIA. n, f.. [Lat. ` Abook, as 
it fhould feem, in which Debtor and 
© Creditor were fet in oppofition.] „A 


Thefe parchments are fuppofed to have béen St. 
t Ul Paul's adverfarig, + r Bull r Sermons. 
For my father fought for you, and adventured A’DVERSARY. nf. [adverfaire, Fr. ad- 
; p werfarius, Lats] An. opponent jan- 
tagonift ; enemy : generally applied ‘to 
thofe that have verbal or Judicial quar- 
rels; as, controvertifts or litigants : 
fometimes to an opponent in fingle com- 
bati Te ma fometimes imply an open 
Prertesicy ; as we fay, a fecret 

enemy i3 worfe than an open adverfary. 


I come to cope. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Thofe rites and ceremonies of the church, 
therefore, which were the felf-fame now that 
were when holy and virtuous men mainta 
them againft profane and deriding adverfaries, her 


Satan, with thoughts inflam’d, of highett defign, 


tempers. A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues ; 


Addifen. 


A term of grammar, applied to a word 
whica makes fome oppofition or variety; 
as, in this fentence : This diamond is 
orient, but é¢ és rough, But is an adver 


In_profe*it has now the accent on 
the firt fyllable; in verfe it is ace 
céntéd on the firt by Shakefpeare’; on 
either, indifferently, by Milton ; onthe 

» daft, by Dryden; on the firt, by Ro ' 


Eg 1. Acting 
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qe ‘AQing with contrary direétions ; as, | 
` "two bodies in collifion. 
Was I for this nigh wreckt upon the fea, 
And twice, by adverfe winds, from England’s bank | 
‘Drove back again unto my native clime? Sbake/p. 
___ As when two polar winds, blowing adverfe, 
Upon the Cronlan fea together drive 
Monntaina of ice. Milton. 
s With adverfe i blaft upturns them from the fouth, 
Notus and A Milton. 
A cloud of fmoke envelopes either hoft, 
Aad all at once the combatants are loft ; 
-Darkling they join adverje, and fhock unfcen ; 
“Courfers with courfers juftling, mea with mea. 
Dryden. 
2. Figuratively, contrary to the wifh or 
defire ; ; thence, calamitous; afflictive’; 


pernicious. Itis oppofed to pro/perous. 
~~ What if he hath decreed, that I thall frt 
. Be try’d in humble flate, and things adverfe 5 

By tribulations, iajuries, infults, 

Contempts, and fcorns, and Snares, and violence. 

Milton. 
Some the prevailing malice of the great, 

Unhappy men, or adverfe fate, > 

` Sunk deep into the gulfs of an affifted fate. 


Rofcommen. 

4. Perfonally opponent; ‘the perfon that 

counteracts another, or contefts any 
thing. 

Well fhe faw her father was grown her Lan 


{ 


a Party 3 and yet her fortuae fuch, as fhe muft fa- | 


vour her rivals. Sidney. 
A’overseny. adv. [from adverfe.] In’ 
an adverfe manner; „oppafitelys ; unfor- 


tunately. — . i 
’ What I think, J utter,’ and fpend thy malice in 


my breath. If the drink you give’ me touch my 
spalate adverfely,.I make a crooked face at it. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Apve‘rsity. n. f. [adverfité, Fr.] Af, 
fliction ; clear ; that is, oppofition 
- “to our wifhes. 


‘a. The cafe of our forrow ; afi&ion ; 
‘ misfortune. ` In this fenfe it may have 
-a plural. 

Let me embrace thefe four adverfities, 


For wife men fay, it is the wifeft courfe. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
2. The ftate-of unhappinefg; mifery, | 


Concerning deliverance itfelf from ali adverfity, 
s 
we ufe not to fay men are in adverfiry, whenluèver 


this world, but when fome notable affliction or’ 
-crofs, fome great calamity or trouble, befallera 
them. Hocker. 
Sweet are the ufes of adverfity, 
Which, like the tozd, ugly and venomceus, 
‘Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
Shakelpeare. 


A remembrance of the good nfe he had made” 


of profperity, contributed to fupport his mind un-t 
ger the heavy weight ofalai: ə» which then layı 
upon him. Atterbury. 


To ADVERT. v. z. [adverto, Lat.] To 
attend to; to regard; to obferve; with 
«the particle to before the objec of re- 
‘gard. 


The mind of man being not capable at once 
to advert to more than one thing, a particular view 
‘gad examination of fuch an innumerable number 
-of vaft bodies, will afford matter of admiration. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Now to the univerfal whole advert ; 
“The earth regard as of that whole a part 5 
In which wide frame more noble worlds abound ; 
oO Nay ye glorious orbs, which hang around. 


Blackmore. 
We fometimes fay» To ga~ the sai 
to an objed, 


. tleage 5 give it but where it may fet its foots 


~ will move the whole world. 
Apvertency. 2. f. [from advert. 


they feel any fmall hinderance of their welfare i in, 
ADVERTISEMENT, 


ADA 


ADVE’RTENCE. n.f. [from advert.) At- 


tentionxo; regard to; confideration. 
Chriftianity may make Archimedes his chal- 


“allow but a fober advertence to its propofals, and it 
Decay of Piety. 
The 
fame with advertence, Attention; re- 
gard; heedfulnefs. 
Too much adzertenry is not your talents or: 
elfe you had fled from that text, as from a rock. 
Swift. 


ADVE'RTENT. ad. [from advert.] At- 


tentive; vigilant; heedful. 

This requires choice parts, great attention of 
mind, fequeftration from the importunity of fecu- 
Jar employments, and a long advertene and deli- 
berate connexing of confequents. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 


To ADVERTISE. v. a. [advertir, Fr. 


It is now fpoken with the accent upon 
the laf fyllable ; but appears to have 
been anciently mat erfted on ‘the fe- 
cond. ] 
. To inform another; to give intelli- 
gence; with an accufative of the per- 
fon informed. ; 
The bifhop did require a refpite, z` 
Wherein he might the king his lord advertife, 
Whether our gahi were legitimate. 
| Sbakelpeare. 


- 


As I by fri ail am- well advertifed, . ig 


Sir Edmund Courtney, and the’ haughty prelate, 
With many more:confederates, areinarms. Shak. 


The king was not fo fhallow, nor fo ill adver- 


tifed, as not to perceive the intention of the French 


king. « Baton. 
i ~ nl ye will advertife me thay of what they. 
diflike. Digby. 


2. To inform; to give notice; with of 


before the fubje& of information. 
Ferhates, underftanding that Soly man expected 


more affured advertifement, unto the other Baflas| 


declared the death of the emperor ; of which they 


advertifed Solyman, fuming thofe letters with all 


their hands and feals. 
Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turksd 
They were to -advertife the chief hero of the. 
diftrefies of ‘his Niay occafioned by his ab- 
fences , ' 7 Dryden. 


3. To give notice of any thing, by means’ 
of an adwerti/ement in the public prints i i 


as, He advertifed bis o/s. 


or ApveE’RTIsE- 
MENT. n.f [advertiffement, Fr.] 
1. Inftruétion ; admonition. 
— Tis all men’s office to fpeak paticnce 
To thofe, that wring under the load of Sorrow 5 
But no man’s virtue nor fufficiency, 
To be fo moral, when he hall endure 
The like Liens therefore give me no-counfel ; 
My griefs are louder than advertifement. 
Skakefpeare’ s Murb ado about Notting. 
« Cyrus was once minded to have put Cræfus to 
death; but hearing him report the adverti/einent 
of Solon, he fpared his life. 
Abbor 1 Defeription of the World. 
Re Intelligence ; 3 information. 
Then, as a cunning prince that ufeth fpies, ` 
If they return no news, doth nothing koow; 
Bot if they make advertifemert of lies 
The prince’s counfel all awry do go. 
+ ‘Sir Jobn Davies. 
He had received advertifement, that the party, 
which was fent for his relief, had received fome 
bruh, which wouid much retard their march, 


Clarendon 


«The drum and trumpet, by their feveral founds, 
ferve for many kinds of advertifements, in military 
affairs: the bells ferve to proclaim a feare-fires'and, 


in fome places, water-breaches; the departuse of 


. Doth want example. 


ADV 


a man, woman, or child ; time of divine fervice 5 
the hour of the day; day of the month. Holder, 


. Notice of any thing publifhed in a pa- 
per of intelligence. 


ADVERTISER. x. /. [advertifeur, Fr.] 


1. He that gives intelligence orinformation. 
2. The paper ‘in which advertifements are 
publifhed. 


ADVERTISING, Or ADVERT1. SING. part. 


adj. [from advertife.] Active in giving 

intelligence; monitory: a word not 

now in ufe. 
As I was then 

Advertifing, and holy to your bufinefs, 

Not changing heart with habit, 1 am ftill 

Attornied at your fervice. Shake/p. Meaf. for Meaf. 
To ApvespERATE. v.2. [adve/pero, Lat.] 

To draw pm evening. Did. 
Apvi'ce. n, f. [avis, advis, Fr. from ad- 

vifo, low Lat. ] 

1. Counfel; inftru€tion: except that in- 
ftru&tion implies fuperiority, and advice 
may be given by equals or inferiors. 

Break we our Watch up, and, by my advice, 

Let ns impact what we have feen to-night 

Unto young Hamlet.” Shake[p. Hamlet. 

O troubled, weak, aad coward, as thou art 1 

Without thy poor advice, the lab'ring heart 

To worfe extremes with fwifter fteps would ron ; 

Not fav'd by virtue, yet by vice undone. Prior. 
2. Refletion ; prudent confideration: as, 

he always aéts with good advice. 

What he hath won, that he hath fortified : 

‘So hot a fpéed, with fuch advice difpos’d, 

Such temperate order, in fo fierce a courfe, 
Shakefp. King Fakn. 
3. Confultation ; deliberation: with the 
\ particle with. 

; Great princes, taking advice with ‘workmen, 
with ao lefs cof, et things together. 

À Bacon's Effay:. 


4. Intelligence: as, the merchants received 


advice of their lofs. This fenfe is fome- 
what low, and chiefly commercial. 
Apvi’ce-Boat. z. f- A veflel employed 
to bring intelligence. 
Apvi‘saBLe.adj.[fromadvif.] Prat; 
„fit to be advifed. 


Some judge it advifakle for a man to accosnt 
with his heart every day; and this; no doubt, is 
the beft and fureft courfe 5 for fill the oftner, the 
better. South's Sermons. 

Jr is not advifab/e to reward, where men have 
the tendernefs not to punih, L’Effrange’s Fables. 


ADVI SABLENESS. x. f. [from advifable.] 
. The quality of being advifable, or fit; 
fitnefs ; propriety. 


| To ADVISE, v. a. [advifer, Fr.] 


1. To counfel: with the particle fo before 
the thing advifed. 

If you do ftir abroad, gorarm'’d —— 
——Arm'd, brother! 
——Brother, I advi e you to the beft. 

Shakefp. King Leare 

I wonld advife aH gentlemen to learn merchants 
-accounts, and not'to'think it a fkih that belongs not 
to them. G <i Locke. 

When I confider the feruples and cautions 1 here 

lay in yonr way, methinks it'looks as if 1 advifed 
you to fomething which J wonld have offered at, 
but in effect not done. r che. 
2. To give information; to inform; te 
make acquainted with any thing: often 

with the particle of beforethe thing told.. 

Yau were'advis'd, his feth was capable 
` Of wounds. and, {cars3 and that his forward fpirit 
Would lift him, whete moft trade of danger rang’d. 

tsa 
Suck 
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2 Such difeourfe bring on, 
As may advife him of his happy fate ; 
Happinefs in his pow’r, left free to will. 
Paradife Loft. 
A pofting meffenger difpatch’d from hence, 
Of this fair troop advis'd their aged prince. 
y Dryden's Æneid. 
Jo AnvrsE, vond s 
1. To confult: with the particle avith be- 
fore the perfon confulted ; as, he advifed 
with bis companions. 
2. To confider; to deliberate. 
Advifeit this be worth " 
Attempting, or to fit in darknefs here, 
Hatching vain empires. 
Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
Anpvi'sep. participial adj. [from advife.] 
1. Aing with deliberation and defign ; 
rudent; wife. 

Let his travel appear rather in his difcourfe, than 
in his apparel or gefture; and, in his difcourfe, 
let him be rather aduifed in his anfwers, than for- 
ward to tell ftories. Bacon’: Effays. 

Th Almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin’d in his fan@uary of heav’n fecure, 
Confulting on the fum of things forefeen, 
This tumult, and permitted all, adwit'd. 
Paradife Loft, be vi. 
2. Performed with deliberation ; done on 
purpofe ; acted with defign. 


By that which we work naturally,.as, when we 
‘breathe, fleep, and move, we fet forth the glory 
of God, as natural agents do ; albeit we have no 
rexprefs purpofe co make that our end, nor any ad- 
wifed determination therein to follow a'law, 
Hooker, b. is ps 49+ 
In my fchool-days, when I had loft one thaft, 
I thot his fellow of the felf-fame flight, 
The felf-fame way, with more advifed watch, 
To find the other forth; by vent’ring both, 
I oft found both.  Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Apvi‘sepiy. adw. [from advifed.] So- 
berly ; heedfully ; deliberately ; pur- 
pofely ; by defign ; prudently. 
This book, advifedly read and diligently followed 
‘bat one year at home, would do more good than 
‘three years travel abroad. Afebam. 
Surprife may be made by moving things, when 
the party is in hafte, and cannot ftay to confider 
advifedly of that which is moved. 
Bacon, Effay xxiii. 
"Thou ftileft fecoud thoughts (by all alluwed the 
heft) a relapfe, and aceufelt conftancy of mi(chief 
in what is natural, and adwifedly undertaken. 
Sir Fobn Suckling, 
Apvi'sepwess. v. fi [from advifed.] De- 
liberation ; cool and prudent procedure. 
While things are in agitation, private men may 
modeftly tender their thoughts to the confideration 
of thofe that are in authority; to whofe care it 
helnngeth, in prefcribing concerning indifferent 
things, to proceed with all jut adwifednefs and mo- 
deration. 
Aovvsement. n.f. [advifement, Fr.] 
J. Counfel ; information. 
Mote I wote, 
What ftrange adventore do ye now purfue ? 
Perhaps my fuccour, or advifement meet, 
Mote ftead you much, Fairy Queen. 
I will, according to your advifement, declare the 
evils, which (cem moft hurtful. 
Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
2. It is taken likewife, in old writers, for 
prudence and circumfpection. It is now, 
in both fenfes, antiquated. 
Apvi‘ser.x.f. [from advie} The per- 
fon that advifes, or gives counfel ; a 
counfellor. 
Here, free from court-compliances, he walks, 
Aad with himfelf, his beft advifer, talks. , 


© 


ler. 


Saunderjon"s Judgment in one View. 
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They never fail of their moft artful and indefa- 
tigable addrefs, to filence the impertinent advifer, 
whofe feverity awes their exceffes. : 
f Rogers’s Sermons. 
ADULAT10N. 2. f (adulation, Fr. adula- 

tio, Lat.] Flattery ; high compliment. 
O be fick, great Greatnefs ! 

And by thy ceremony give thee cure. 

Think’f thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

They who flattered him moft before, mentioned 
him now with the greateft bitternefs, without im- 
puting the leaft crime to him, committed fince the 
time of that exalted adulation, or that was not then 
as much known to them, as it could be now. 

F 4 N Clarendon. 
ADULA TOR, 2. f. [adulator, Lat.] A flat- 
terer, Dia. 
A’puLatory. adj. [adulatorius, Lat.] 

Flattering ; full of compliments. 
ADULT. adj. [adultus, Lat.] Grown up; 

paft the age of infancy and weaknefs. 

‘They would appeac lefs able to approve themfelves, 
not only to the confeffor, but even to the catechift, 
in their aduit age, than they were in their minority ; 
“as having fcarce ever thought of the principles of 
their religion, fince they conned them to avoid 
correction. _ Decay of Piety. 

The earth, by thefe applauded fchools, ‘tis faid, 
This fingle crop of men and women bred 5 
Who gown adult, fo chance, it feems, enjoin’d, 
Did, male and female, propagate their kind. 

E a4 Blackmore. 
Apu’Lt, n.f. A perfon above the age of 
infancy, or grown to fome degree of 
ftrength ; fometimes full grown: a word 
ufed chiefly by medicinal writers, 

The depreffion of the cranium, without a frac- 
ture, can but feldom occur; and then it happens 
to children, whole bones are more pliable and foft 
than thole of adulss. Sharp's Surgery. 

Avu‘Ltness. x. f [from adult.] ‘The 
ftate of being adult. See Apoves- 
CENCE, Dia. 

To ADULTER. V. a. [adulterer, Fr. adul- 
tero, Lat.] To commit adultery with 
ancther : a word not claffical. 

His chafte wife 
He adulters fill: his thoughts lic with.a whore. 
Ben Fonfone 

Avw trerant. n. fi [adulterans, Lat.] 

The perfon’ or thing which adulterates. 
To Apu LTERATE. v. a. (adulterer, Fr. 

adultero, Lat.] 


t. To commit adultery. 
. But fortune, oly! 
Adutterates hourly with thine uncle John. 
Shakefpeare. 
z. To corrupt by fome foreign admixture; 
to contaminate, 

Common pot-afhes, bought of them that fel! it 
in fhops, who are ‘not fù foolifhly knavith as to 
adulterate them with falt-petre, which is much 
dearer than pot-athes. Boyle. 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advantage 
of conftitution, that it fhould not at all adulterate 
the images of his mind; yet this fecond nature 
would alter-‘the-crafis of his underfianding, 

Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica, ea xvi.’ 

The prefent war has fo adulterated our tongue 
with trange words, that it would be impoffible for 
one of our great-grandfathers to know what his 
pofterity have been doing. -= Speélutor. 


Apu LTERATE. adj. [from To adulterate.) 
1. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 


Iam poffefs’d with an adulterate blot 3 
My blood is mingled with the grime of luft; 
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wom That inceftuous, that adulterate beatte 
'  Shakefpeares 
z. Corrnpted with fome foreign mixture. 
It does indeed differ no more, than the maker 
of adulterate wares does from the vender of theme 
- Government of the Tongues 
They will have all their gold and filvery and 
may keep their adulterate copper at home. 
© Swifts Mifeellanies. 
Apu‘LTERATENESS.n./.[ from adulterate.] 
The quality or ftate of being adulterate, 
or counterfeit. 

ADULTERA tion. 2./. [from adulterate. ] 
1, The-actt of adulterating or corrupting 
by foreign mixture ; contamination. 

To make the compound pats for the rich metal 
fimple, is an adulteration, or counterfeiting : but 
if it be done avowedly, and without difguifing, it 
may be a great faving of the richer metal. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory, N° 798. 
2. The ftate of being adulterated, or con- 


taminated. 

Such tranflations are like the adulteration of the 
nobieft wines, where fumething of the colour, fpirit, 
and flavour, will remain. Felton on the Clafficss 

ADULTERER. #2. f. [adulter, Lat.] The 
perfon guilty of.adultery. 

With what impatience muft the mufe behold 
The wife by her procuring hufband fold ; 

For tho’ the law makes null th’ adulterer’s deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may fucceed. 
` Dryden's Fuvenal, 
ADU'LTERESS. 2. f. [from adulterer.] A 
woman that commits adultery.: 

The Spartan lady replied, when fhe was afked, 
What was the punifhment for adultereffex ? There 
are no fuch things here. 

Government of the Tongue, § 3» 
$ Helen’s rich attire, 
From Argos by the fam’d adult'refs brought, 
With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought. 
‘ k Dryden's Virgile 
ADU'LTERINE, 2. f. [adulterine, Fr. adul- 
terinus, Lat,] `A child born of an adul- 
terefs : a term of canon law. 
ADU'LTEROUS. adj. [adulter, Lat.] Guilty 
of adultery. 
Th’.adulterous Antony, moft large 
In his abominations, turns you off, 
And gives his potent regiment ty a trull, 
That nofes it againft us. 
Shakefpeare’s Antony and Clespatras 

An adulterous perlon is tied to reftitution of 
the injury, fo far as it is reparable ; and to make 
provifion for the children, that they may not injure 
the legitimate, Taylor. 

Think on whofe faith th’ adu/r’rous youth rely'd į 
Who promis’d, who procur’d the Spartan bride ? 

Dryden's Aaeid. 
ADULTERY. 2° /. [adulterium, Lat.] 
The aét of violating the bed of a mar- 
ried perfon. í I. 
All rhy domeftic griefs at home be left, 
The wife's adult'ry, with the fervant’s theft; 
And (the moft racking thought which can intrude) 
Forget falfe friends, and their ingratitude, 
Dryden's Juvenal, 
ADU'MBRANT. adj. [from adumbrate.] 
That which gives a flight refemblance. 
To ADU'MERATE. v. a [adumbro, Lat.] 
To fhadow ont ; to give a flight like- 
nefs ; to exhibit a faint refemblance, 
like that which fhadows afford of the- 


bodies which they reprefent. 

Heaven is defigned for our reward, as well as 
refcne; and therefore 1s adumbrated by all thofe 
pofitive excellencies, whith tan endear or recom- 


i 


e 


Being ftrumpeted by thy contagion. | mend. m a x Decay of Piety, 
Shakelpears's Comedy of Errors, | ADUMBRA’T10N, 2. f. [from are: J 
i 1. The 


ADV 
1. The at of adumbrating, or giving a 


flight and imperfect reprefentation. See 


ADUMBRATE. ; 
To make fome adumbration of that we mean, 
«itis rather an impulfion nr contufion of the air, 
than an ellfion or fe@ion of the fame. 
É Bac. Nat. Hifi, N° 187. 
z. The flight and imperfect reprefentation 


“ofa thing; a faint fketeh. 

-- The ebfervers view but the back fide of the hang- 
ings; the right one is on the other fide the grave: 
and our knowledge is but like thofe broken ends; 

at bet a mof confufed adumbration. 
Glanville: Scepfis Scientifica. 
Thofe of the fir fort have fome adumbration 
of the rational nature, as vegetables have of the 
fenfible. Hale's Origin. 
Apuna’tion. 2. f. [from ad and unus, 
Lat.] The ftate of being nuited; union: 


a word of little ufe. i 

When, by glaciation, wood, ftraw, duft, and 
water, are fuppofed to be united into one lump, 
the cold does not caufe any real union or adunation, 
but only hardening the aqueous parts of the liquor 
into ice, the other bodies, being accidentally pre- 
fent in that liquor, are frozen up in it, but not 
really united. J Boyle. 

ADU NCITY. n.f. [aduncitas, Lat.) Crook- 
ednefs ; flexure inwards ; hookednefs. 

There can be no queftion, but the aduncity of 
the pounces and beaks of the hawks, is the caufe 
of the great and habitual immorality of thofe ani- 
mats. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Serib. 

Apu nque.adj. [aduncus, Lat.] Crooked ; 
bending inwards; hooked. 

The birds that are fpeakers, are parrots, pics, 
jays, daws, and ravens; of which parrots have an 
adunque bill, but the reft not. 

Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N° 238. 

A’pvocacy. n.f. [from advocate.] The 

a& of pleading ; vindication ; defence: 
apology ; a word in little ufe. 

If any there are who are of opinion that there 
fre. no antipodes, or that the ftars do fall, they 
fhall not want herein the applaufe or adwocacy of 
Satan. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.i. 

ADVOCATE. 2. f. faduocatus, Lat. ] 
1, He that pleads the caufe of another in 
a court of judicature.. 

An adaceat?, in the generalimport of the word, 
is that perfon who has the pleading and manage- 
ment of a judicial caufe. In a ftri& way of fpeak- 
ing, only that perfon is ftiled advocate, who is the 
patron of the caufe, andis often, in Latin, termed 
togatus, and, in Englith, a perfon of the long 
robe. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Learn whatthou ow'ft thy country and thy friend 5 
What’s requifite to fpare, and what to fpend: 
Learn this; and, after, envy not the ftore 
Of the greas’d advocate that grinds the poor. 

Dryden's Perfius. 


2. He that pleads any canfe, in whatever | 


manner, as a controvertift or vindicacor. 
Tf the dares truft me with her Jittle babo, 
T'I) thew `t the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to the loud’tt. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
Of the feveral forms of gnvernment that have 
been, or are, in the world, that caufe feetns com- 
monly the better, that bas the better advocate, or 
isvadvantaged by frefher experience. 
4 : Temple's Bfcellanict. 
3. It is ufed with the particle for before 
the perfon or thing, in whofe favour the 
plea is offered. 
Foes to all living worth except your owns 
And advocates fer folly dead and gone. 
a Pope's Epifiles, 
4. In the fcriptural and facred fenfe, it 
ftands for one of the offices of our Re- 
deemer, . 


‘RE 
Me his advocatr, 


And propitiation ; all his works on me, 2 
«Sood, or not good, Ingraft. Milton's Parad. Left. 


Apvoca TION. 7#. f. (from adwocate.] The 


office or act of pleading ; plea; apology. 
My advecaticn is not now in tune; : 
My lord ia not my lord ; nor fhould I know him, 

Were he in favour, as in humour, alter'd. 
Sbhakefpeare’s Orbeli. 


Apvoa’ rion. 2. f. [advolo, advolatum, 


Lat.] The aét of flying to fomething. 
Dia. 


ADVOLU TION., u. f. [advolutio, Lat.] The 


aét of rolling to fomething. 


Apvo‘utry. 7. f. [avoutrie, Fr.} A- 


dultery. _ 

He was the moft perfidious man upon the earth, 
and he had made a marriage compounded between 
an advoutry and a rape. Bacen’s Henry VIL 


Avvowe’. 2. f. He that has the right of 


advowlfon. See Apvowson. 
Apvo’wson, or Apvowzen, 2. f. [In 
common law.} A right to prefent to a 
benefice, and fignifies as much as Fus 
Patronatis, In the canon law, it is fo 
termed, becaufe they that originally ob- 
tained the right of prefenting to any 
church, were great benefactors thereto ; 
and are therefore termed fometimes Pa- 
troni, fometimes Advocati. Cowell. 
To ADDURE. v. n. [aduro, Lat.] To burn 
up: not in ufe. : 
Such a degree of heat, which doth neither melt 
nor fcorch, doth mellow, and not adare. 
Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N° 319. 
Apu’st. adj. [aduftus, Lat.] 
1. Burnt up; hot as with fire; f{corched. 
By this means, the virtual heat of the water 
will enter; and fuch a heat as will not make the 
body aduft, or Fragile. Bacen. 
Which with torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air adf, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. 
Milton's Parade Loft. 
2. It is generally now applied, in a me- 
dicinal or philofophical fenfe, to the 
complexion and humours of the body. 
Such humours are aduf, as, by long heat, become 
of a hot and fiery nature, aa choler, and the like. 
Quincy. 
To eafe the foul of one opprefiive weight, 
This quits an empire, that embroils a ftate. 
The fame aduft complexion has impel¥'d 
Charles to.the convent, Philip to the field. Pope. 
ApusTep. adj. [See Apust.] 
1. Burnt; fcorched; dried -with’fire. 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with fubtle art 
Concokted, and adufied, they reduc’d V E 
To blackelt grain, and into ftore convey’d. 
Paradife Loft. 
2. Hot, as the complexion. 
They are but the fruits of adufled cholet, and 
the evaporations of a vindicative fpirit Heavell. 
Apvu’srisLe. adj.-[from aduf.] That 
which may be adufted, or burnt up. Did. 
Apo‘srion. n.f. [from aduft.] The att 
of burning up, or drying, as by fire. 
This ia ordinarily a confequence of a burning 
colliqhative fever; the fofter parts being melted 
away, the heat continuing ita adsfliox, upon the 
drier and fiethy parts, changes into a marcid fever. 
Harvey on Confumptions. 
Anz. 1. f. See Anprck. i 
AE, or Æ. A diphthong of very fre- 
quent ufe in the Latin language, which 
feems not properly to have any place in 


the Englith ; fince the æ of the Saxons f 


AER 


has been long out of ufe, being changed 
. to ¢ fimple, to which, in words fre- 
quently occurring, the æ of the Romans 
is, in the fame manner, altered, as in 
equator, eguinoial, and even in Eneas, 
JE’cirops. x. f. [alyiren), Gr. fignifying 
goat-eyed, the goat being subject to this 
ailment.} A tumour or {welling in the 
great corner'of the eye, by the root of 
the nofe, either with or withont an in- 
flammation : alfo a plant fo called, for 
its fuppofed virtues againft fuch a dif- 
temper. Quincy. 

Zé gilops is a tubercle in the inner canthus of 
the eye. W ifeman’s Surgerye 

Æ cLocur, 2. fa [written inftead of 
eclogue, froma miftakenetymology.] A. 
paftoral; a dialogue in verfe between 
goat-herds. 

Which moved him rather in eglogues otherwife 
to write, doubting, perhaps, his ability, which he 
little needed, or minding to furnith our tongue 
with this kind wherein it faulteth- 

Spenfer’s Paflerals. 

ÆGYPTI ACUM. 2. fJ. An ointment con- 
fifting only of honey, verdigreafe, and 
vinegar. n Oy. 

Ær, or Eau, or Ar [in compound names, 
as wéy in the Greek compounds] figni- 
fies all,-or altogether. So Elwin is a 
complete conqueror: dilbert, all illufirious : 
Aldred, altogether reverend: Alfred, alto- ` 
gether peaceful, To thete Pammachius, 
Pancratius, Pamphilius, &¢. do in fome 
meafure anfwer. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Eur [which, according to various dia- 
le&ts, is pronounced «if, welph, bulph, 
hilp, helfe, and, at'this day, help] im- 
plies afiftance. So Ælfwin is diđorious ; 
and Ælfwold, an auxiliary governour 5 
Ailfgifa, a lender, of affiftance: with 
which Boetius, Symmachus, Epicurus, &c. 
bear a plain analogy. Gib/on’s Camdene 

fEniv’oma. See Enicma, 

AERIAL. adj. [aérius, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to the air, as confifting of it. 

The thunder, when to rall 
With terrour through: the dark aerial hall. 
Paradife Loft. 

From all that can with fins or feathers fly, 
Thro’ the avriaf or the wat'ry fky. Prior. 

{T gathered the thicknefs of the air, or arrial in- 
terval, of the glafies at that ring. 

Newton's Opticts. 

Vegetables abound more with aerial particles 
than animal fubftances, Arbuthnot on Alimentse 

2. Produced by the air. 

The gifts of heav’n my foll’wing fong purfuesy 
Acrial honey, and ambrolial dews. 

Dryden's Virge Georg. 


3. Inhabiting the air. 
Where thofe immortal fhapes 
Of bright aerial {pirits live infpher'd, 
In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. 


Paradife Regained. 
Acrialanimals may be fubdivided into birds and 
flies. Lorkes 


4. Placed in the air. 

Here fubterranean works and cities fee, 

There towns aerja/ on the waving tree. 
. Pope's Effay on Mar. 
5. High ; elevated in fituauon, and there- 
fore in the air. 

A fpacious city Rood, with frmeft walle + 
Sure mounded, and with numerousturrets crown’d, 
Aerial (piresy and citadels, the feat k 
Of kings and heroes refolute in war.  Pbhilipre 

A’ERIE. 


AFF 


A'ERIE. n. f. [airie, Fr.] The proper 
word, in hawks and other birds of prey, 
for that which we generally call a net 
in other birds. Cowell. 

Agronocy. n.f. [ane and rx07@, Gr.] 
The doétrine of the air. 

A’gromancy. n.f- [anand pase, Gr.] 
The art of divining by the air. - Did. 

AEROMETRY. n. f: [ane and piléw.] The 
art of meafuring the air. Dig 

Agro’scopy. s. f. [are and oxinlw, Gr-] 
The obfervation of the air. Dia. 

Æ THIOPS-MINERAL. 2. fe A medicine 
fo called, from its dark colour, prepar- 
ed of quickfilver and fulphur, ground 
together in a marble mortar to a black 
powder. Such as have nfed it moft, 
‘think its virtues not very great. Quincy. 

JEri’res. n. f. [aie, an eagle.] Eagle- 
ftone. It is about the bignefs of a cheft- 
nut, and hollow, with fomewhat in it 
that rattles upon fhaking. Quincy. 


Ara’r. adv. [from a and at, and far.) : 


See Far. 

a. Ata great diftance. 

So thaken as we are, fo wan with care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 

‘And breathe fhort-winded accents of new broils, 

To be commene’d in ftrouds afar remote ? 
Shaktefpeare’s Henry IV. 

We hear better when we hold our breath than 
contrary ; infomuch as in liftening to attain a 
found afar off, men hold their breath. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 234. 

2. To or froma great diftance. 

Heétor haftened to relieve bis boy 3 

» Difmifs'd his burnifh’d helm that fhone afar, 
The pride of warriours, and the pomp of war. 

= Dryden. 

3. From afar; from a diftant place. 

The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courfe, 
With rapid ftreams divides the fruitful grounds, 
And from afar in hollow murmur founds. 

Addifon on Traly. 
. Afar off; remotely diftant. 

7 af nin AA ends, he entertained 
a treaty of peace with France, but feeretly and 
afar off, and to be governed as oceafions fhould 
vary. Sir Febn Hayward. 


Are’ard. participial adj. [from to fear, 


for tea with æ redundant. | 
a. Frighted ; terrified ; afraid. 
He loudly tray'd, that like was never heard, 
And from his wide devouring oven fert 
A flake of fire, that lahing in his beard, 
‘Him all amaz'd, and almoft made afeard. 
Pairy Queen. 
But tell me, Hal, art thou nnt horridly afeard 7 
Thoo being heir apparent, could the world pick 
“thee out three fuch enemies again. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Till he cherith too much beard, 
And make Love, or me, es 


en Fonfon’s Underwood:. 


2. It has the particle af before the object 
of fear. 


Fear is defcribed by Spenfer to ride in armours, | 


at the clathing whereof he looks afeard of himfelf. 
Peacham. 


It is now obfelete; the laft author 


whom I have found ufing it, is Sedley. 
A FER. n. f. (Lat.] The fouth-weft wind. 


With adverfe blat upturns them from the 


fouth, 
Notus and Afer, black with thund’rous clouds. 


Miltons Paradife Lop. 4. x. 
Arraaritty. n. e [afabilité, Fr. af- 
fatilitas, Lat. See Arrasu] Tre 
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ABE EE 
quality of being affable; eafinefs of 


manners; courteoufnels > civility ; con- 


AFF 


This is only the antiquated word for 
affeion. 


defcenfion. It is commonly ufed of | To AFFE’CT. v. a. [afeder, Fr. afficio, 


fuperiours. 
Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 
Her affability and bathfu!l modefty, 
Her wond’rons qualities, and mild behaviour. 
Shakefpearc. 
He was of a moft flowing conrtefy and affabi- 
lity to all men, and fo defirous to oblige them, 
that he did not enough confider the value of the 
obligation, or the merit of the perfon. Clarend. 
All inftanees of charity, fweetnefs of converfa- 
tion, affability, admonition, all fignifications of 
tendernefs, care, and watchfulnefs, mut be éx- 
prefed towards children. Taylor. 
It is impoffible for a publick minifter to be fo 
open and ealy to all his old friends, as he was in 
his private condition ; but this may be helped out 
by an affability of addrets. LEftrange. 
AFFABLE. adj. (affable, Fr. afabilis, 
Lat.] 
1. Eafy of manners; accoftable; cour- 
teous; complaifant. Ft is ufed of fu- 


periours. 

He was affable, aud both well and fair fpoken, 
and would nfe ftrange fwveetnefs and blandith- 
ment of words, where he defired to affect or per- 
fuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon. 

Her father is 
An affable and courzeous gentleman. 

z Shakefp- Tam. Shrew. 

Gentle to me and affable hath been 
Thy condefcenfion, and fhall be honour'd ever 
With grateful memory. Milton's Par. Loft, b. viii. 

2. It is applied to the external appear- 
ance ; benign; mild; favourable. 

Auguftus appeared, looking round him with a 
ferene and affable countenance upon all the 
writers of his age. Tatler. 

A’rrasteness. 2. f. [from affable.] 
Courtefy ; affability. 

A’rrasiy. adu. (from affable} In an 

ry affable manner; courteonfly ; civilly. 

A’rrasrous. adj. [affabre, Fr.) Skil- 
fully made; complete; finifhed in a 
workman-like manner. Dig. 

AFPABULA TION. 7. f. [afabulatio, Lat.] 
The moral of a fable. Did. 

Arratr. 2. f. [affaire, Fr.) Bufinefs ; 


fomething to be managed or tranfacted.. 


It is ufed for both private and public 


matters, 
I was not born for courts or great affairs 3 


I pay my debts, believe, and fay my prayers. Pope.’ 


A, good acquaintaoee with method will greatly 
afit every one in ranging, difpofing, and manag- 
ing all human affairs. Watts's Logick. 

What St. Jobn’s fkill in tate affairs, ; 
What Ormond’s valour, Oxford's cares, 
To aid their finking country lent, 

Was all deftroy’d by one event. 
To Arre’ar. vin [from afier, Fr.] To 


confirm; to give a fanction to; to! 


eftablifh : an old.term of law. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis fure; 

For gnodnefs dares not check thee ! 

His title is affcar'd. 


Arre‘cr. n.f. [from the verb af2@.] 
t. Affeétion ; paffion; fenfation. > 


It feemeth that as the feet have a fympathy 


with the head, fo the wrifts have a fympathy 
with the heart; we fee the affeffs and pafiions of 
the heart and fpirits are notably difclofed by the 
pulfe. 


2. Quality; circumftance. 


I find it difficult to make ont one fingle ulcer, ` 


as anthors defcribe it, without other fymproms or 
affects joined to its 


Swift. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. | 


Bacon's Natural Hiftery, N° 97. . 


Wifermans 


affedum, Lat.] 
1. To act upon; to produce effeés in any 
other thing. 
The fun 
Had firft his precept fo to move, fo fhine, 
As might affec the earth with cold and heat, 
Scarce tolerable. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xa 

The generality of men are wholly governed by 
names, in matters of good and evil; fo far as 
thefe qualities relate to, and affeé?, the actions of 
men. Å South's Sermons, 

Yet even thofe two particles do reciprocally 
affc each other with the fame force and vigour, 
as they would do at the fame diftance in any other 
fituation imaginable. Bentley’s Sermonts 

2. To move the paffions. 

As a thinking man cannot but be very much 
affefted with the idea of his appearing in the pre~- 
fence of that Being, whom none can fee and live; 
he muft be much more affected, when he cone 
fiders, that this Being, whom he appears before, 
will examine the actions of his life, and reward or 
punith bim accordingly. 

Aldifon, Speffator, NO 513. 
3. To aim at; to endeavour after: fpoken 
of perfons.. Š 
Atrides broke 
His filenee next, but ponder’d ere he fpoke : 
Wife are thy words, and glad I would obey, 
Bot this proud man affects imperial fway. 
Dryden's Had, 


4. To tend to; to endeavour after; fpoken 


of things. 

The drops of every fluid afe a round figure, 
by the mutual attration of their parts; as the 
globe of the earth and fea affetts around figure, 
by the mutual attraction of its parts by gravity. 

Newton’s Optickse 
5. To be fond of; to be pleafed with; 
to love; to regard with fondnefs. 

That little which fome of the heather did 
chance to hear, concerning fuch matter as the 
facred Scripture plentifully containeth, they did 
in wonderful fort afet. Hookers be by 

There is your crown ; 
And he that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours! If I afc it more, 
‘Than as your honoor, and as your renown, 
Let me no more from this obedience rife. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V, 

Think not that wars we love, and ftrife afee ; 
Or that we hate fweet peace. ae’ b. ii. 

None but a woman could a man dire 
To tell us women what we moft affect. 

Dryd. Wife of Baths 

6. To make a shew of fomething; to 

ftudy the appearance of any thing; 
with fome degree of hypocrify. 

Another nymph, amongft the many fair, 

Before the ret affeéted Rill to ftand, 
And watch'd my eye, preventing my command. 
Pricr. 

Thefe often carry the humour fo far, till their 
ve coldnefs and indifference quite kills ali the 
ondnefs of alovet. Addifon, Speftator, N° 17.0. 

Coquet and coy at once her airy . 

Both ftudied, though both feem neglected ; 

Carelefs the is with artful care,  ' 

Affeing to fee unafteéted. Congreve. 

The confcious hufhand, whom like fymptoms 

feize, 
Charges on her-the guilt of their difeafe ; 
Affcéting Cary, aéts a madman’s part, 
He'll rip the fatal fecret from her heart. Granville. 
7- To imitate in an unnatural and con- 
ftrained manner. 

Spenfer, in affecting the ancients, writ no lan- 
guage; yet I would have him read for his matter, 
but as Virgil read Ennius. 

Ben Fonfon's Difcoveries. 
8. Ts 
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2. To convi& of (ome crime; to attaint 
with guilt ; a phrafe merely juridical. 

By the civil law, if a dawry with a wife be pro- 
mifed and not paid, the hufband is nor obliged to 
allow her alimony. Bòt if her parents fhall be- 
come infolvent by fome misfortune, the fball have 
alimony, unle(s you can affeé? them with fraud, 
in promifing what they knew they were not able 
to perform. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

AFFECTATION. 2./, [affedatio, Lat. 

1. Fondnefs; high degree of liking; 
commonly with fome degree of culpa- 
bility. 

In things of their own nature indifferent, if 
either councils or particular men have at any 
time, with found judgment, mifliked conformity 
between the church of God and infidels, the caufe 
thereof hath been fomewhat elfe than only affec- 
tation of diffimilitude. Hocker, b. iv. § 7e 

2. An artificial hew; an elaborate ap- 
pearance ; a falfe pretence. 

It has been, from age to age, an affeffation to 
love the pleafure of folitude, among thofe who 
cannot poffibly be fuppofed qualifird, for paling 
life in that manner. Speffator, N° 264. 

AFFECTED. participial adj. [from afea. ] 

1. Moved; tonched with affection; in- 
ternally difpofed or inclined. 

No marvel then if he were ill affzcted. 

Sbatefp. King Lear. 

The model they feemed affcfted to in their di- 
re€tory, was not like to any of the foreign re- 
formed churches now in the world. Clarendon. 

z. Studied with over-much care, or with 
hypocritical appearance. 

Thefe antick, lifping, affetted phantafies, thefe 
= newtunersof accents. Shakefp. Remco and Juliet, 
3. Ina perfonal fenfe, full of affectation ; 

as, an affected lady. , 

AFFE CTEDLY. adv. [from affeéed.] 

1. In an affected manner; hypocritically ; 
with more appearance than reality. 

Perhaps they are affeéted/y ignorant; they are 
fo willing it fhould be true, that they have not at- 
tempted to examine it, 

Government of the Tongue, § 5. 

Some indeed have been fo affcétedly vain, as to 
counterfeit immortality, and have ftolen their 
death, in hopes to be efteemed immortal. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, be vii. ce 10- 

By talking fo familiarly of onc hundred and ten 
thaufand pounds, by a tax upon a few commo- 

. ,dities, it is plain, you are cither naturally or af- 

Sfeftedly ignorant of our condition. Swift. 
z2. Studionfly ; with laboured intention. 

Some mifperfuafions concerning the divine at- 
“tributes, tend ta‘the corrupting men's manners, 
vas if they were defigned and aff:étedly chofen Tor 
that purpofe. J Decay of Piety. 

AFFECTEDNESS. 2. f. [from afedéed.] 
The quality of being affected, or of 
making falfe appearances. F 

AFFECTION. n. J. [afedction, Fr. affec- 
tio, Lat.] 

a, The ftate of being affected by any 
caufe, or agent. This general fenfe is 
litcle in ufe. 

Some men there are Jove not a gaping pig; 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat ; 

And cthers, when the bag-pipe fings i’ th’ nofe, 
Cannot contain their urine, for afeftion. 
` „Sbakefpe Mırchant of Venice. 

2. Paffion of any kind. 

Then’gan the Palmer thus: moft wretched man, 
That to affettion: docs the bridle lend ; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But foon through fufferance grow to fearful end. 

Fairy Queen. 

Impute it to my late folitary life, which is prone 

afedtions. i 


Sidney, b. i. | 
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Affeéticns, as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with 
fuch like, being, as it were, the fundry fafhions 
and forms of appetite, can neither rife at the 
conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet choofe but 
rife at the fight of fome things. Hooker, b. i. 

To {peak truth of Cefar, 
I have not known when his affections fway'd 
More than his reafon. Shakefp. Julius Cefar. 

Zeal ought to be compofed of the higheft de- 
geces of pious affcétions ; of which fome are mil- 
der and gentler, fone harper and more vehement. 

Sprat’s Sermons. 

I can prefent nothing beyond this to your af- 

JSeétions, to excite your love and defire.  Tillotfone 

3. Love; kindnefs; good-will to fome 
a . 

perfons ; Often with ro or towards be- 


fore the perlon. 
I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Ann Page, 
Who mutually hath anfwer’d my affection. 
Skakefp. Merry Wives of Wirdfor. 

My king is tangled in affettion to 
A creature of the queen’s, lady Anne Bullen. 

j Shakefpeare. 

What warmth is there in your affections towards 
any of thefe princely fuitors ? 

Shakefp. Merchant of Vinice, 

Make his interet depend upon mutual affeéion 
and good correfpondence with others. 

Collier on Gereral Kindnefs. 

Nor at firft fight, like moft, admires the fair; 
For ycu he lives, and you alone fhall thare 
His Jatt affefion, as his early care. Pepe. 

4. Good-will to any objeét; zeal; paf- 
fionate regard. 

I have reafon to diftruft mine own judgment, 
as that which may be overborn by my zeal and 
affection to this caufe. ; Bacen. 

Set your affeftion upon my words; defire them, 
and ye thall be inftructed. Wéifdomy vie 11. 

His integrity to the king was without blemifh, 
and his affeétion to the church fo notorious, that 
he never deferted it. Clarendon. 

All the precepts of Chritianity command us to 
moderate our paflions, to temper our affecticns to- 
wards all things below. Temple. 

Let not the mind of a ftudent'be under the 
influence of warm affection to things of fenfe, 
when he comes to the fearch of truth. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
5. State of the mind, in general. 
There grows, 

In my mof ill-compos'd affection, fuch 

A ftanchlefs avasice, that were 1 king, 

I thould cut off the nobles for their lands. 

Shakefpeare’s Macheth. 

The man that hath no mufick in himfelf, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of fweet founds, 

Is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and fpoils; 

The motions of his fpirit are dull as night, 

And his afedfiers dark as Erebus: 

Let no fuch man be trufted. 

s Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
6. Quality ; property. 

‘Thecertaintyand accuratenefs which is attributed 
to what mathematicians deliver, muft be reftrained 
to what they teach,- concerning thofe purely ma- 
thematical difciplines, arithmetick and geometry, 
where the affections of quantity are abftrattedly 
confidered. Boyle. 

‘The month being neceffary to conduct the voice 
to the fhape of its cavity, neceffarily gives the 
voice fome particular affeStion of found in its paf- 
fage before it come to the lips. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 


God may have joined immaterial fouls to other J 


kinds of bodies, and in other Jaws of union; and, 
from thofe different laws of union, there will 
arife quite different affections, and natures, and 
fpecies of the compound beings. Bentley*s Sermons, 
7. State of the body, as aéted upon by any 
caufe. : 
It feemed to me a venereal gonorrheea, and others 
thought it arofe from fome fcorbutical affeé?ion. 


Wifeman's Surgerys 
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8. Lively reprefentation in painting. 

Affections the lively reprefentment of any paf- 
fian whatfoever, as if the figures ftood not upon a 
cloth or board, but as If they were acting upon a 
ftaze. o a Wetton's Architshuree 

g. It'is ufed by Shakefpeare fometimes 
for affectation. d 

There was rothing in it that could indict the 
author of affecicn. Stakefprare. 

AFFECTIONATE. adj. [affectionné, Fr. 
from affection. | 

t. Full of aite€ion; ftrongly moved; 
warm ; zealous. 

Im'thei? love of God, and defire to pleafe hime 
men can never be too aff-@ienate: and it is as 
true, that in their batred of ûn, men may be 
fometimes too pallinnate. Spratt’s Sermons. 

2. Strongly inclined to; difpofed to; 
with the particle zo. 

As for the parliament, it prefently took fire, 
being a/tfionaie, of old, to the war of France. 

a Bacons Herry Vil. 

3. Fond ; tender. 

He found me fitting, bebolding this piéture, I 
know not with how affeéficnate countenance, but, 
I am fure, with a moh affetfionate mind.  Sidves 

Away they fly 
AffeGtionatc, and undeGring bear 
The moft delicious morfel to their young. 
Thomfon's Spring. 

4. Benevolent ; tender. 

When we reflect on all this affectionate care of 
Providence for our happinefs, with what wonder 
muft we obferve the little effect it has on men ! 

Rogers's Sermons. 

AFFE’CTIONATELY. adu. [from affec- 
tionate.} In an affeétionate manner; 
fondly ; tenderly ; benevolently. è 

AFFECTIONATENESS. 7. f. [from af- 

feionate.| The quality or flate of be- 
ing affectionate ; fondnefs; tendernefs ; 
good-will ; benevolence. 

AFFE’CTIONED. adj. [from affeétion.] ` 

1. Affe&ted; conceited. This fenfe is 
now obfolete. 

An affeftioned afs that cons ftate without book, 
and utters it by great fwaths. ‘ 

Shakefpeare's Tavelfth Night. 

2. Inclined ; mentally difpofed. 

Be kindly affefticned one to another. 

Rom. xii. 10. 

ArFe’cTiousLy. adv. [from afz@.] In 
an affe@ing manner. Die. 

AFFECTIVE. adj. [from af:&.] That 
which affeéts; that which ftrongly 
touches. It is generally ufed for painful. 

Pain is fo uneafy a fentiment, that very little 
of it is enough to corrupt every enjoyment; aod 
the effeét God intends this variety cf ungrateful 
and affefive fentiments thould have on us, is to 
reclaim our attections from this valley of tears. 

Rogers. 

Arrectuosity. 2. f. [from afidnous.] 
Paffionatencfs. Dia. 

Arrr’etuous. ad. [from afe?.] Full 
of paffion; as, an affeuous {pecch: a 
word little ufed. 

To Arre’re. v. a. [afier, Fr.] A law 
term, fignifying to confirm. See Yo 
AFFEAR. á 

AFFE'RORS., a f. [from affere.] 

Such as are appointed in court-leets, &c. upon 
oath, to mulét fuch as have committed faults ar- 
bitrarily punifhable, and have no exprefs penalty 
fet down by ftatute. Cowell, 


AFFI‘ANCE. 2. f. {afiance, from afier, 
DFT.) 


n A marriage-contract, 
At 
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At lat fuch grace I found, and mesns I wrought, 
* That I that lady to my fpoufe had won, 

Accord of friends, confent of parents fought, 
Afionce made, my happiaefs began. 

Fairy Queen, bii 
z. Truft in general; confidence ; fecure 
reliance. ` 

The duke Ís virtuoos, mild, and too well given 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfall.— 
—Ah! whats more dangerous than this fond 

affiance ? 
Seems he a dove ? his feathers are but borrowed. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry Vi. 
3. Truf in thé divine promifes and pro- 
tection. To this fenfe it is now almoft 
confined. 

Religion receives man into a covenant of grace, 
where there is pardon reached out to all truly pe- 
nitent finners, and affiftance promifed, and en- 
gaged, and beftowed upon very eafy conditions, 
wiz. humility, prayer, and affiance in him. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

There can be no furer way to fuccefs, than hy 
difelaiming all confidence in ourfelves, and refer- 
ring the events of things to God with an implicit 
affiances Aiterbury's Sermons. 

Jo ArFi’ance. vw. a. [from the noun 
affiance.} 

1. ‘Yo betroth ; to bind any one by pro- 
mife to marriage. 

To me, fad maid, or rather widow fad, 

He was affianced long time before, 

And facred pledges he both gave and had ; 

Falfe, errant knight, infamous, aod forefwore. 
Fairy Queén. 

Her fhould Angelo have married, was affanced to 
her by oath, and the nuptial appointed ; between 
which time of the contract, and limit of the fp- 
temnity, his brother was wrecked, haviog in that 
selel the dowry of his fifter. 

A Shakefpeare's Meafure for Meafure. 
2. To give confidence. 

Stranger! wh e'er thou art, fecurely reft 

Afianc'd in my faith, a friendly gueft. 
Popes Ody/fey- 
Arri ancer. n. f. [from afiance.] He 
that makes a contraét of marriage be- 
tween two parties. Dia. 
Arriva tion. Qa. /. [from afido, Lat. 
Avripa TURE. § See Arriep.] Mutual 
contract; mutual oath of fidelity. Di&. 
Arroa VT. n.f. [afidavit fignifics, in 
the language of the common law, be 
mode oath.) A declaration upon oath. 
You faid, if 1} return’d next *fize in Leot, 
I fhould be in remitter of your grace ; 
In th’ interim my lettera fhould take place 
Of affidavits. Denne. 

Count Rechteren should have made affidavit 
that hia feryants had been affronted, and theo 
Monfieur Mefnager would-have done him juftice. 

Spséfator, N° 481. 

Avev2n. participial adj. [from the verb 

affy, derived from afido, Lat. Bratton 

uing the phrafe afidare mulieres.| Join- 
ed by contra& ; affianced. 

Be we affied, and fuch affurance ta'en, 
Asthallwitheitherpart's agreement fiand. Shake/p. 

ArriLra Tion. #./. [from adand filius, 
Lat] Adoption; the.aét of taking-a 
fon. Charters. 

A’rvrwace. n. f [afinage, Fr.) The 
at of refiting metals by the cupel. Dic. 

Arri sep. adj. [from affinis, Lat.] Join- 
ed by afinity to another; related to 
another. 

Vf partially afin"d, or leagu’d in office, 
Thou doft deliver more or lefs than truth; 
Thou art no foldicr. Stakefpeare’s Othello. 
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AFFINITY, a fi Lafinité, Fr, from af- 
finis Lat.] y 

1. Relation by marriage; relation con- 

tracted by the hafband to the kindred 

of the wife, and by the wite to thofe of 

the hufband. It is oppofed to con/az- 

guinity, or relation by birth. 

In this fenfe it has fometimes the par- 
ticle wih, and fometimes to, before the 
perfon to whom the relation is contraéted. 

They had left none alive, by the blindnefs of 
rage killing many guiltlefs perfons, either for 
affirrity to the tyrant, or enmity to the tyrant-kil- 
lers. Sidney, b. iie 

And Salomon made afinity with Pharaoh king 
of Egypt, and took Pharaoh's daugbter. 

1 Kings, iiit. 

A breach was made with France itfelf, notwith- 
ftanding fo ftrait an affrity, fo lately accomplithed 5 
as if indeed (according to that pleafant maxim of 
ftate) kingdoms were never married. Wetton. 
2. Relation to; connexion with ; refem- 

blance to: fpoken of things. 

The Britith tongue, or Welfh, was in ufe only 
in this ifland, having great affinity with the old 
Gullick. Camden. 

All things that have affinity witb the heavens, 
move upon the center of another, which they be- 
nefit. Bacon; Effay xxiv. 

The art of paintiog hath wonderful affinity with 
that of poetry. Dryd. Dafrejacy, Pref. 

Man is more diftinguithed by devotion than by 
reafon, as feveral brute creatures difcover fome- 
thing like reafon, though they betray not any 
thing that bears the leatt affinity to devotion. 

Addifon, Spee. No 201. 

To AFFYRM. v. x. [afirmo, Lat.] To 

declare ; to tell confidently: oppofed 
to the word deny. 

Yet their own authors faithfully afirm, 

That the land Salike lies in Germany, 

Between the floods of Sala and of Elve. 

Sbakefp. Henry Va 


To AFFIRM. v. a. 

1. To declare pofitively; as, to afirm a 
fact, 

z. To ratify or approve a former law, or 
judgment: oppofed to rever/e or repeal. 

The houfe of peers hath a power of judicature 
in fome cafes, properly to examine, and then to 
affirm ; or, if there be caufe, to reverfe the judg- 
ments which have been given in the court of king’s 
bench. Bacon's Adwice to Sir G. Villiers. 
In this fenfe we fay, to afirm the truth, 

AFFURMABLE. adj. [from afirm.) That 
which may be affirmed. 

Thofe attributes and couceptions that were ap- 
plicable and affrmable of him when prefent, are 

~ now affirmable and applicable to him though patt. 

`, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

AFFURMANCE. v, f. [from afirm.] Con- 
firmation: oppofed to repeal. 

This fatote did but reforce an ancient fta- 
tute, which was itfelf alfo made but in afirmance 
of the common law. Bacon. 

APPYRMANT. n. f. [from afirm] The 
perfon that affirms; a declarer, Didi. 


Arrirma rion, #. f. [afirmatio, Lat.] 
1. The a&t of affirming or declaring : op- 
pofed to negation or denial. i 

This gentleman vouches,upon warrant of bloody 
affirmation, his to be more virtuous, and lefs at- 
temptable, than any of oue ladies. 

Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
z. The pofition affirmed. 

‘That he fhall receive no benefit from Chrift, is 
the affirmation whereon his defpair is founded 5 snd 
one way of removing this difmal apprehenfion, is, 
to coovince him, that Chritt’s death, if die per- 
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form the condition required, fhall certainly belong 
to him. ~ Hammond's Fundamentals. 

3. Confirmation : oppofed to repeal. 

The learned in the laws of our land obferve, 
that our ftatutes fometimes are only the affirmation, 
or ratification, of that which, by common law, was 
held before. Hookers 

Arriemative. adj. [from afirm.] 

1. That which affirms, oppofed ta zega- 
tive; in which fenfe we ufe the afirma- 
tive abfolutely, that is, the affirmative 
pofition. 

For the affirmative, we are now to anfwer fuch 
proofs of theirs as have been before alleged. 

i Heckers 

Whether there are fuch beings nr not, “tis fufh- 
cient for my purpofe, that many have believed 
the affirmative. p Dr 

2. That which can or may be affirmed: a 
fenfe ufed chiefly in fcience. : 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities va- 
nifh or ccafe, there negative onea begin; fo in 
mechanicks, where attraction ceafes, there a re- 
pulfive virtue ought to fucceed. Newt. Opte 

3. Applied to perfons, he who has the 
habit of affirming with vehemence ; po- 
fitive ; degmatical. 

Be not contident and affirmative in an uncer- 
tain matter, but report things modeftly and teme 
perately, according to the degree of that perfua- 
fion, which is, or ought t> be, begotten by the 
efficacy of the authority, or the reafon, inducing 

- thee. Taylor. 


Avri’rmativeLy. adv. [from afirma- 
tive.] In an affirmative manner; on 
the pofitive fide ; not negatively. 

The reafon of man hath no fuch reftraints 
concluding not only affirmatively, but negatively 5 
not only affirming, there is no magnitude beyond 
the lat heavens, but alfo denying, there is any 
vacuity within them. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

AFFIRMER. 2. f. [from afirm.] The 
perfon that affirms. : 

If by the word virtue, the affirmer intends our 
whole duty to God and man; and the denier, by 
the word virtue, means only courage, or, at 
mof, our duty toward our neighbour, without in~ 
cluding, in the idea of it, the duty which we owe 
to God. Watts's Logicke 

To Arrix. v.a. [afigo, afixum, Lat) 

1. To unite to the end, or à pofleriori ; to 
fubjoin. 

He that has fettled in his mind determined 
ideas, with names affixed to them, will be able 
to difcern their differences one from another. 

Locke. 

If men conftantly affixed applaufe and difgrace 
where they ought, the principle of thame would 
have a very good influence on publick conducts 
though on fecret vidanies it lays no reftraint. 

Rogers's Sermons. 


z. To conne& confequentially. 

The duétrine of irrefittibility of grace, in works 
ing whatfotver it works, if it be acknowledged, 
there is nothing to be affixe to gratitude. 

Hammond's Fundamentals 
3. Simply to faften or fix. Obfolete. 

Her modeft eyes, abafhed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do ftare, 

Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenfer. 

Arrix. #. f. [afixum, Lat.] A term of 
grammar. Something united to the end 
of a werd. 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its afixa, 


to denote the pronouns polfeffive or relative. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


Arri xion., n. f. [from afix.] 

1. The a& of affixing. 

z. The ftate of being affixed. | Did. 
G AFYLA’T1ON. 
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Arria‘tion. n. f [affo, aflatum, Lat.] 

The att of breathing upon any thing. 

Dia. 

AFFLATUS, n. f [Lat] Communi 
cation of the power of prophecy.. 

The poet writing againit his genius, will be 

Tike a prophet without his affatus. 
Spence on the Odyffiy. 


„Jo AFFLICT. a a, [affito aftiium, 


Lat.] 

1. To put to pain; to grieve; to tor- 

ment. 

Tt teacheth us how God thought fit to plague 
-and afii? them; it doth not appoint in what 
form and manner wa ought to punifh the fin of 
idolatry in others. Hooker, b. ve §37. 

O coward confeience, how daft thou affic me! 
The lights burn blue—Is it not dead midnight ? 
Coid tearful drops ttand on my trembling fich. 

Skhakefp. Rich. WI. 

Give not ever thy mind to heavinefs, and affi 
not thyfelf in thire own counfel. Ecelus. xxx. 21. 

A father affifted with untimely mourning, when 
he hath made an image of his child foon taken 
away, now honoured him as a God, which was 
then a dead man, and delivered to thofe that were 
under him ceremonies and factifices. Wifdom. 

A melancholy tear afflifts my eye, 

And my heart labours with a fudden fighe Prior. 

r . 

. The paflive to be affided, has often at 
before the caufal noun; dy is likewife 
proper. 

The mother was f> affiGed at the lofs of a fine 
bey, who was her only fon, that fhe died for grief 
of it. Addifon, Spee. 
Areuicrepness. n. fi [from affiéed.} 

The ftate of aflidtion, or of being af- 

fitted; forrowfulnefs ; grief. 2 

ArrLicrer. 2. /. [from aflia.] The 

perion that afflicts. "E 

Arrurerion. z. f. [affidio, Lat.] 

1. The caufe of pain or forrow ; calamity. 

To the ficth, as-the apoftle himfelf granteth, 

all affition is naturally grievous; therctore na- 
ture, which caufeth fear, teacheth to pray againft 
all adverfity. Hooker, b. va § 48. 
We'll bring you to one that you have cozened 

cf money; Uthink to repay that money will bea 
iting a/fiFion. Skakefpeare. 
2.'The flate of forrowfulnefs; mifery : 

Toppofed to joy or profperity. 

Befides you know, 
Profperity’s the very bond of love, 

Whof freih complexion, and whofe heart tn- 

gether, 

Afin asters. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Where fhall we find the man that bears afie- 

tion, 

« Greatand majeftic in his griefs, like Cato? 

. Addifers Cate. 

« _ Some virtucs are only feen in ips and fome 

in profperity. Aldifon, Spettator, N° 257. 

Areiverive, adj. [from affi@.] That 

* which caufes affliétion; painful; tor- 

meating. ş 

Visey tound martyrdom a duty drefied up in- 

deed with all that was terrible and afl:live to 

buman nature, yet not at all the lefs a duty. 
South. 
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Nor can they find 
Where to retire themfe!ves, or where appeafe: . ¢ 
Th affhiétive ksen wire of food, expos'd , 
© To winds, and ftorms, and jaws of favaze death. 
Philips. 
Reftlefs Proferpine— 
mOn the fpacious land and liquid main 
Spreads flow d.feafe, and darts aplifive pain. 
Prier. 


[affuence, Fr. afia- 
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A'PPLUEXNCE. 1. f 
entia, Lat.] 


AEE 


1. The aft of flowing to any place; con- 
courfe. It is almoft always ufed figu- 
rattvely. 

I thall not relate the affuence of young nobles 
from lence into Spain, after the voice af ‘our 
prince being there had been noifed. Wotter, 

2. Exuberance of riches; ftream of wealth ; 
plenty. 

Thote degrees of fortune, which give fulnefs 
and affluence to one ftation, may be want and pe- 
nury in another. Regers. 

Let joy or eafe, let affucnce or content, 

And the gay confcience of a life well fpent, 
Calm ev'ry thought, infpirit ev'ry grace. Pope. 

A'FFLUENCY. a. f The fame with af 
fuenee. f 


AFFLUENT. adj. [afiuent, Fr. afiuens, 
Lat.) 
1. Flowing to any part. 

Thefe parts are no more than foundation-piles 
of the enfuing body; which are afterwards to be 
increafed and raifed ta a greater bulk, by the 
affiucnt blood thatis tranfmitted out of the mother’s 
body. Harvey on Confumptions. 

z. Abundant; exuberant; wealthy. 
I fce thee, Lord and end of my defire, 
Loaded and bleft with all the affluent fore, 
Which human vows at fmoking fhrines implore. 
Prior. 
A’FFLUENTNESS. n. f. [from affaent.] 
The quality of being afluent. Dia. 


A’FFLUX. n.f. [affuxus, Lat.] 
1. The a& of flowing to fome place; af- 
fluence, 


z. That which flows to another place. 

The caufe hereof cannot be a fupply by pro- 
creations; erge, it mult be by new affiuxes to 
London out of the country. Graunt. 

The infant grows bigger, out of the womb, by 
agglutinating one aflux of blood to.another. 

: Harvey on Confumptiens. 

An animal that muft lie fill, receives the «ie 
of colder or warmer, clean or fou! water, as it ap- 
pens to come to it. 


AFFLU'XION. n. /. [afluxio, Lat.) 

i. The att of flowing to a particular 
lace. 

z. That which flows from one place to 
another. 

An inflammation either fimple, confifting of 
an hot and fanguineous affiuxion, or elfe denomi- 
nable trom other humours, aceording unto the 
predominancy of melancholy, phlegm, or choler. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To AFFORD. v. a. [afourrer, affourra- 
ger, Fr.) 

1. To yield or produce ; as, the foil af- 
fords grain; the trees afford fruits. This 
fecms to be the primitive fignification. 

z. To grant, or confer any thing; gene- 
rally in a goad fenfe, and fometimes in 
a bad, but lefs properly. à 

So foon as Maurman Borih door 
To hiim did open, and afforded waye Fairy Queen. 

This is we oe Bes of all Ai ee 
whom his ubiquity aforderb continual comfort and 
fecurity ; and this isthe affliction of hell, to whom 
it affordeth defpair and remedilefs calamity. 

g ‘ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3- To be able to fell. It is nied always 
with reference to fome certain price 5 as, 
1 can afford this for lofi than the other. 

They till their magazines in times of the greateft 
plenty, that 1o they niay afford cheaper, and in- 
creafe the public revenue at a finall expence of its 
members. Addifon on Fraly. 

4. To be able to bear expences; as, rra- 


Locke} - 
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ders tan afford more fnery in peace than 

war. 

The fime errours run through all families, 
where there is weaith enough to affird that their 
fons may be good for nothing. 

Swift on Aladern Education. 

To AFFO'REST. v.a. (aferefare, Lat.) 
To turn ground into foreft. ; 

Tt appeareth, by Charta de Fordfa, that he 
afforefed many woods and waftes, ta the grievance 
of the fubjeét, which by that law were difaflo- 
refted. Sir Jebn Davies en Ireland. 

AFFoRESTA’TION. x. f. [from aforej.] . 

The charter de Forefla was to reform the en- 
croachments made in the time of Ribard 1. and 
Henry Il. who had made new affurefations, and 
much eatended the rigcur of the foreit laws. 

Hale's Common Law of Ergland. 

To AFFRA‘’NCHISE, v.a. [affrancher, Fr.) 
To make free. 

To AFFRA’Y. w. a. [effrayer, or effriger, 
Fr. which Menage derives from /rager ; 
perhaps it comes. from frigus) To 
fright; to terrify; to ftrike with fear. 
This word is not now in ufe. 

The fame to wight he never would difclofe, 
But when as moofters huge he would difmay, 

Or daunt unequal armies of his foes, 

Or when the flying heavens he would affray. 

Fairy Queen. 

AFFRa‘y, Or AFFRA°YMENT. 7. f. [from 
the verb.] = 

1. A tumultuous affault of one or more 
perfons upon others; a law term. A 
battle: in this fenfe it is written fray, 

2. Tumult; confufion: out of ufe. 

Let the night be calm and quietfsme, 

Without tempeftuaus ftorms or fad affray. Spenfer. 
Arrrrerton, x». f. [afriftio, Lat.) The 
act of rubbing one thing upon another. 

T have divers times obferved, in wearing filver- 
hilted fwords, that, if they rubbed upon my 
cloaths, if they were of a light-coloured cloth, 
the affriffien would quickly blacken them; and, 
congruoufly hereunto, I have found pens blacked 
almoft all over, when I had a while carried them 
about me in a filver cafe. Boyles 
To Arrri’cut. v. a. [See Farcur.] 

1. Toafteftwith fear ; to terrify. It gene- 
rally implies a fudden imprefion of fear. 

Thy name affrigbts me, in whoté found is death; 

Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 

Godlike his courage feem'd, whom nor delight 
Could fotten, nor the face of death affricht. Waller. 

He, when his country (threaten’d with alarm) 
Requires his courage and his conq’ring arm, 
Shall, more than once, the Punic bands affrighr. 

i Drydens AEncid. 

2. Itis ufed in the paflive, fometimeswith 
at before the thing feared. 

Thou fhalt not be affrighted at them: for the 
Lord thy God is among you. _ Deute vii, 21. 

3. Sometimes with the particle with be- 
fore the thing feared. 

As one affright 

Wib heltith fiends, or furies mad uproar, 

He then uprofe. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. 
Arrricut. z. /. [fromthe verb] o. 
1. Terrour; fear. This word is chiefly 

poetical. 

As the moon, cloathed with cloudy night, 
Does hew to him that walks in fear and fad 

affright. Fairy Queen. 

Wide was his parith, not contraéted clofe 
Tn ftzects, but here and there a tkraggling houfe; 
Yet fill he was at hand, withone regueft, 

To ferve the fick, to fuccour the diftrefs*d ; 

Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright, 

The dangers of a dark tempefuous night. 

Dryden's Fables, 
2. The 
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z. The caufe of fear; a terrible object; 
dreadful appearance. 
I fee the gods 
Upbra‘d our fuff’rings, and would humble them, 
Ry fending thefe affrights, while we are here, 
That we might laugh at their ridiculous fear. 
B. Forf. Catiline, 
The war at hand appeashwith more affrigbr, 
And rifesev’ry moment to the fighte Dryd. AEncid. 
AFFRIVGHTFUL. adj. [from affright.] 
Fall of affright or terrour; terrible ; 
dreadful. 
‘There is an abfence of all that is deftruétive or 
affrightful to human nature. Decay of Picty, 
AFFRIGHTMENT. z. /. [from afright. 
e. The impreffion of fear; terrour. 
She awaked with the agfrightment of a dreame 
Wratten. 
Paffionate words or blows from the tutor, fill 
the child's mind with terrour ard -offrightment ; 
which immediately takes it wholly up, and leaves 
no room for other impreffion. Locke. 
z. The ftate of fearfulnefs. 
Whether thofe that, under any anguith of 
mind, return to affrightinents or doubtings, have 
not been hypocrites. Jantinond. 


To AFFRONT. v. a. [afronter, Fr. that 
is, ad frontem flare; ad frontem contu- 
nuliam allidere, to infalt a man to his 
face.] 

a. To mect face to face ; to encounter. 

+ This feems the genuine and original 
fenfe of the word, which was formerly 
indifferent to good or ill. 

We have clofely fent for Hamlet hither, 
That he, as "twere by accident, may here 
AFront Ophelia, Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
The feditious, thenext day, offrented the king's 
forces ut the entrasce of a highway; whom when 
they tonnd both ready and refolute to fight, they 
defired enterparlance. Sir Fobn Hayrvard, 

z. To mect, in an hoftile manner, front 

to front. 
H's holy rites and folemn feats profan’d, 
And with their darknefs durft affront his light. 
Paracife Left. 

3. To offer an open infult; to offend 
avowedly. With refpeét to this fenfe, 
it is obferved by Cervantes, that, if a 
man ftrikes ancther on the back, and 
then runs away, the perfon fo ftruck is 

_ injured, but not afronted; an uia al- 
ways implying a juftification of the ad. 

Did not this fatal war affrenr thy coaft ? 
Yet fattet thou an idle looker-on. Fairfax, i. 51. 
But harm precedes not fin, only our foe, 
Tempting, affronts us with his fool efteem 
Of our integrity. Miton s Paradife Lof, b. ixe 
1 weald learn the caufe, why Yorrifmond, 
Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 
Almoft within my fight, affronts a prince, 
Who fhortly hail command him. p 
+ Dryden's Sparifo Friar. 
This brings to mind Fauftina’s fondneis for the 
glasiator, and is interpreted as firire. But how 
can one imagine, that the Fathers would have dared 
to affront the wife of Aurelius > Aldifon. 

Arrro'nt. a. f. [from the verb afront.) 

1. Open oppofition ; encounter: a fenfe 
not frequent, though regularly deduci- 

. ble from the derivation. 

Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 
I walk’d about admir'd of all, and dreaded 
Ona hoftile ground, none darirg my affront. : 
4 Sumfon Agcrifics, 

2. Infule offered to the face; contemptu- 
ous or rude treatment; contumcly. 

He would often maintain Plantianus, in daing 


affrints + his fon. * Bacon's Effays. 
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You'vedone enough ; for you defign'd my chains: 
The grace is vanith’d, but th’ affront remains. 
Dryden's Aurengzcbe. 
He thatis found reafonable in one thing, is con- 
eluded to be fo in all 5 and to think or fay otherwife, 
ia thought fo unjuft an affrert, and fo fenfelefs.a 
cenfure, that nobody ventures to do it. Locke. 
Thereis nething which we receive with fo much 
reluétance as advice : we look upon the man who 


gives it us, as offering an affront to our underftand- | 


ing, and treating us like children or idiots. 
Addifon's Spectator, N° 512. 
Outrage ; a& of contempt, in a more 
gencral fenfe. 
-Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law with foul affrozts, 
Abominations rather, Milas Paradife Regained. 
4. Difgrace; fhame. This fenfe is rather 
peculiar to the Scottifh dialect. 

Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and, by 
his too great prefumption, was defeated’; upon the 
fenfe of which affront he died with grief. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 
AFFRONTER. wf. [from ajrout.] The 
perfon that affronts. 
AFYRONTING. participial adj. [from af- 
frout.) That which has the quality of 
aftronting ; contumelions. 

Among words which fignify the fame principal 
ideas, fome are clean and decent, others unclean ; 
fome are kind, others are affroati:g and reproach- 
ful, becaufe of the fecondasy idea which cuftom 
has affixed tn them, Water's Logick. 

To AFFUSE. v. a. [affundo, afufum, 
Lat.] To pour one thing upon another. 

I poured acid liquors, to try if they contained 
any volatile falt or fpirit, which would probably 
have difcovered itfelf, by making an ebullition 
with the afu/ed liquor. Boyle. 

Arru‘sion. 2. f. [affufic, Lat.] The aét 
of pouring one thing upon another. 

Upan the affufim of a tincture of galls, it im- 
mediately became as black asink. Grequ’s Mufceunis 

To AFFY’. v.a. [affer, Fr. afidare mu- 
lierem, Bra€ton.] ‘To betroth in order 
to marriage. 

Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 
For daring to affy a mighty lord 
Unto the daughter of a worthlefs king. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

To Arry’. v.n. To put confidence in; 
to put trult in ; to confide. Notin ufe. 

Marcus Ae Jronicus, fo J do affy 
In thy uprightnefs and integrity, 

That 1 will here difmifs my loving friends. 
Shakelp. Titus Andr. 

Arvern. adv. [from a and field. See 
Fretp.} To the field. 

We drove afield, and both tngether heard _ 
What time the grey fiy winds her fultry horn, 
Bart’nirg our flocks with the freh dews of night, 

Alston, 


3. 


Afield 1 went, amid the morning dew, 
To milk my kine, for fo fhould honfewives do. 
Gay. 
AFLAT. adv. [from a and flat. See 
Frar.] Level with the ground. 

When you would have many new roots of frult. 
trees, take a low tren, and bow it, and lay afl kis 
branches afar upon the ground, and catt earth 
upon them ; and every twig will take root, 

A Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Artio’ar. adv, [from e and feat. ` Sce 

Froar.] Floating; born up in the 

water; not finking: in a figurative 
fenfe, within vicw ; in motion, 

There is a tid’ in the affairs ef men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads an to fortune ; 
Dmitted, all the voyage of their life ë 

ls bound in thaws and in miferies. 

On fuch a fuil fea are we now afizat ; 
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And we muf take the current when it feryes; 
Or lafe our ventures. Sbakrfpeares Julius Cfare 

Take any paflion of tire foul of man, while it is 
predominant and aflat, and, juft in the critical 
height of it, nick it with fome lucky or unlucky 

> word, and you may as certainly over-rule it to 
your own purpofe, as a fpark of fire, fulling upon 
gunpowder, will infallibly blow it up. Sentho 

There are generally feveral hundred loads of tim- 
ber afloat, fer they cut above twenty-five leagues 
up the river; and other rivers bring in their con- 
tributions. Adcifen's Italy. 

Aroor. adv. [from a and foot, } 
1. On fect ; not on horfeback. 3 

Be thought it beft to return, tor that day, toa 
village not far off ; and difparching his horfe jn 
fome fort, the next day early, to come afoat thì- 
ther. Séaac[pea te 

2. Inaction; as, a defign is afoot. 
I pr'ythec, when thou feeft that a& afrot, 
Fv'n with the very comment of tay foul 
Ob.erve mine uncle. Å Shakefpeart. 
3. In metion. 3 
OF Albany's and Cornwall's pow'rs you heard 
Hof —— 
"Tis faid they are afer, Shatelpeare’s King Lea. 
AFORE. prep. [from aand fore. See Bs- 
FORE. j 
1. Not bchind; as, he held the shield 
afore: notin ufe. 
2. Before ; nearer in place to any thing ; 
as, he ftood afore him. 
3+ Sooner in time. 

If your diligence be not fpeedy, 1 fhall be there 

afire you. Skakelprare s King Lear. 
AFORE. adv, 
1, In time foregone or paft. 

Whofeever fhoul! make light of any thing afore 
fpoken or written, out of his own heufe a tree 
fhonid be taken, and he thereon be hanged. i 

Efdras, vi. 224 
If he never drank wine afore, it will go near to 
remove his fit. Shakepeare’s Tenif fe 
2. Firft in the way. : 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lord and lady what hath hap’d ; 
Will you go on afere ? Shakespeare's Orbela. 
3. In front; in the fore-part. 

Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 

His body menttrous, horrible, and vaft, Fairy D, 
APO'REGOING. participial adj. [from afore 

and going.) Going before. 
Aro’REHAND. adv. [from afore and band, ] 
1. By a previous provifion. 

Many of the particular fubjeéts of difenu: fe are 
occafional, and fuch as cannot aforeband be re~ 
duced to any certain account. 

j Gevernment of the Tongues 
2. Provided; prepared; previoutly fitted. 

Forʻic will be faid, that in the former times, 
whereof we have fpaken, Spain was not fo mighty 
as how itis; and England, on the other fide, was 
mote afurchand in ali matters of power. 

Bacon's Confideratiens on ur with Spain 
AFOREMENTIONED, adj, [from afore 
and sextioned.}] Mentioned bcfore. 

Among the nine other parts, five are notin a 
canditinn to give alms or relief to thofe aforcmn- 
tered 5 being very near reduced themfelves to the 
fame mifeiable condon. Addin 

Apo’Rexamen. adj. [from afore and 
named.| Named before. 

limitate fometh-ng of circular form, in which, 
as in all other aforenumed proportions, you fhall 
help yourtelf by the aiametve. 

Peacham en Drawing. 


adj. [from afore and /aid. | 
t 


ÅFORESAID. 
Said before. 
I+ need not yo for repetition, if we refome again 

that which we fald in the ofore Td experiment. 
n Cacos Natural Hipory, No 791. 
G2 AFORE. 
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Aro’reTime. adw, [from afore and time.) 
In time patt. 

O thou that art waxen old in wickedncfs, now 
thy fins which thou hat committed afaretima are 
come to light. Sujanna. 

AFRAID. pirticipial adi. [from the verb 
affray : it ould therefore properly be 
written with #.] 

1. Struck with fear ; terrified; fearful. 

To perfecate them with thy tempeft, and make 
them afraid with thy forme Pfalm ixxxiii. 15. 

2. It has the particle of before the objec 


of fear. 

‘There, loathing life, and yet cf death afraid, 
In anguith of her fpirit, thas the pray'd. 

Dryden's Fabres 

I, while this wearied flefh draws flecting breath, 
Not fatisfy'd with life, afraid of death, 

It hap'ly be thy will, that I fhould know 

Giimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe ; 
From now, from inftant now, great Sire, difpel 
The clouds that prefs my foul. Prior. 

ArRE'sH. adv. [from a and freh. See 
Fresn.] Anew; again, after iuter- 
mifion. 

The Germans ferving upon great horfes, and 
charged with heavy armour, received great hurt by 
light fkirmifhes; the Turks, with their light 
horfes, eafily thuaning their charge, and again, 
at their pieafure, charging them afrefb, when 
they faw the heavy horfes almuft weary. 

Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

When once we have attained thele ideas, they 
may be excited afre/hby the ufe of words. 

Watts’s Logick, 

AFRONT. adv. [from a and front.) In 
front ; in direét oppofition to the face. 

Thefe four came all afront, and mainly thraft at 
me. zà Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. pe i 

AFTER. prep. [æpten, Sax.] 

1. Following in place. fer is com- 
monly applied to words of motion; as, 
he came after, and food behind him. 
It is oppofed to before. 

What iays Lord Warwick, fhall we after them ?— 
—After them } nay, before them, if we can. 

2 Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

2. In purfuit of. 

Stier wham is the king of Ifrael come ont? 
After whom doft thou purfue? After adead dog, 
after a flea. i, 1 Sam. xxiv. 14. 

3- Behind. This is not a common nfe. 

Sometimes I placed a third prifm after a fecond, 
and femctimes alfo a fourth after a third, by ali 
which the image might be often refraéted fide- 
Ways, o, Newton's Opticks. 

4, Pofcrior in time. 

Goud afier ìll, and after pain delight ; 
Alternate, like the feenes of day and night. 

Dryden's Fables. 

We thall examine the ways of conveyance of the 
fovereignty of Adam to princes that were to reign 
after him. Locke. 

5. According to. ` 

He that thinketh Spain our over-match, is no 
good mint-mao, but takes greatnefs of kingdoms 
according to bulk and currency, and not after thei 
intrinfic valuc. ' Bacon. 

6, In imitation of. 

There a e, among the old Roman ftatues, feve- 
ral of Venus, in different pofturea and habits; as 
there are many particular figures of her made after 
the fame defign. Addijan's Haly. 

This allufion ia after the oriental manner : thus 
in the Pfalms, huw frequeotly are perfons com- 
pared to cedars. Pope's Ouyfoyy notes. 

AFTER. adu. 

1. In fucceeding time, Itis ufed of time 
mentioned as fueceeding fome other. 


So we cannot fay, I Mall be happy af 


D e 
A’PTERAGES. m.f. c— after and ages. ] 


AFT 
ter, but hereafter; but we fay, I was 
firt made miferable by the lofs, but 
was after happicr. 

Far be it from me, to juftify the cruelties which 
were at firft ufed towards them, which had their 
reward foon after. Pacon. 

Thofe who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to feek their prey on earth, durft fix 
Their feats long after next the feat of God. 


Paradife Loft. 

2. Following another. 

Let gothy hold, when a great wheel runs down 
ahill, leit it break thy neck with following it; but 
the great one that goes upward, let him draw thee 
after. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

AFTER is compounded with many words, 
but almot always in «its gosta and 
primitive fignification ; fome, which 
occurred, will follow, by which others 
may bé explained. 

A’FTER ACCEPTATION. ee [from after 
and acceptation.) A fenfe afterwards, 
not at firit admitted. 

*Tis true, fome doctors in a feantier fpace, 

I mean, in each apart, contract the place: 
Some, who to greatee length extend the line, 


The church’s after accepration join. 
den's Hind and Panther. 


Succeflive times ; pofterity. Of this 
word I have found no fingular ; but fee 
not why it might not be faid, This will 
be done in fome afterage. 

Nor the whole land, which the Chufites thould 
or might, in future time, conquer 3 feeing, in 
afterages, they became lords of many nations. 

Rakigh’s Hiftory of the World. 

Nor to philofophers is praife deny’d, 

Whofe wife inftruétions afterages guide. 
Sir Je Denham. 

What an opinion will afterages entertain of their 
religion, who bid fair for a gibbet, to bring’in a 
fuperftition, which their forefathers perifhed in 
flames to keep out. Addifon. 

AFTER att. When all has been taken 
into the view ; when there remains no- 
thing more to be added; at laft; in 
finc ; in conclufion ; upon the whole ; 
at the moft. i 

They have given no good proof in afferting this 
extravagant principle ; for which, efter alc, they 
have no ground or colour, but a p¥Jage or two of 
feripture, mifcrably perverted, in oppofition to 
many exprefs texts. 

But, efter all, if they have any merit, it is to 
be attributed to fome good old authors, who 
works | ftudy. Pope on Paftoral Poetry. 

A’FTERBIRTH. m f. [from after and 
birth.) The membrane in which the 
birth was involved, which is brought 
away after ; the fecundine. 

The exorbitances or dezenerations, whether from 
a hurt in labour, or from part of the after-birtb 
left behind, produce fuch virslent diflempers of 
the blood, as make it caft out a tamour. 

Wf man's Surgery. 

A’rrerciap. x. f. [from after and clap.) 
Unexpeéted cvents happening after an 
affair is fuppofed to be at an end. 

Fur the next morrow’s mead thy clofely went, 
For fear of afterclaps to prevent. 

’ Spenf. Hub. Tale. 
It is commonly taken in an ill fenfe. 


A’rrercost. x. f. [from after and cof.) 


The latter charges ; the expence in- 


curred after the original plan is exe- 
cuted. 

You muft take care to carry off the land-floods 

and ftreams, before you attempt draining ; left your 
1 


Aiterbury’s Sermons. | 


AT 
afterest and labour prove unfuccefsful. 
Mortimer's Hufhandry. 
A’rrercrop. 2. /. [from after and crsp.] 
The fecond crop or harveft of the fame 
year. 
Afiererops I think neither good for the land, nor 
yet the hay good for the cattle. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
A’rrer-pinner. x. f. [from after and 
dinner.) The hour paffing juž, after 
dinner, which is generally allowed to 
indulgence and amufement. 
Thou haft nor youth nor age, 


But, as it were, an after-dinrer’s fleep, 
Dreaming on both, Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 


A’FreR-ENDEAVOUR. n. f. [from after 
and endeavour.] Endcavours made after 
the firft efort or endeavour. 

There is no reafon why the found of a pipe 
thoyld leave traces io their brains, which, not Arft, 
but by their after-endvavours, fhould produce the 
like founds. Locke. 

A’rrer-enquiry. #. f. [from after and 
enquiry.) Enquiry made after the fact 
committed, or after life. . 

You muft either be dire€ted by fome that take 
upon them to know, or take upon yourfelf that, 
which, I am fure, you do not know, or lump the 
afternenquiry on your peril. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To A’rrereve. v. a. [from after and eye.} 
To keep one ia view ; to follow in view. 
This is not in nfe. i 

Thon fhouldit have made him 

As little as a crow, or lefs, ere left 

To aftereye him. Shakelpeare’s Cymbelints 

A'FTERGAME. 2. f. [from after and game.] 
The fcheme which may be laid, or the 
expedients which are practifed after the 
original defign has mifcarried ; methods 
taken after the firft turn of affairs. 

This earl, like certain vegetables, did bud’and 
open flowly ; nature fometimes delighting to play 
an aftergame, as well as fortune, which had both 
their turns and tides in courfe. Warton. 

The fables of the axe-handle and the wedge, 
ferve to precaution us not to put ourfelves need- 
lefsly upon an aftergame, but to weigh beforehand 
what we fay and do. L'Efirange's Fables. 

Our firft defign, my friend, has prov'd abortive ; 
Still there temains an aftergame to play. 

Addifon’s Cato. 

'A’rTeRHours., x. f. [from after and’ 
hours.) ‘The hours that fucceed. 

So fmile the heav’ns upon this holy aét, 

That afterSours with forrow chide us not. 
Sthake/peare’s Romeo and Jaliete 

A’rrer-tiver. 2. f [from after and 

live.] He that lives in fucceeding times. 
By thee my promife fent 
Unto myfelf, let after-livers know. Sidney, 6. ii. 

A’FTERLOVE. n. f. [from after and love.) 
The fecond or later love. 

Intended, or committed, was this fault è 
Tf but the firt, how heinons e'er it be, 

Ta win thy after-love, I pardon thee. 
Shakefpeare's Richard 11, 

A’FrerMatu. n.f. [from afterand math, 
from mow.) The latter math; the fe- 
cond crop of grafs, mown in autumn. 
Sce AFTERCROP. 


A’rrernoon. 2. f. [from after and noon.} 
The time from the meridian to the even- 
ing. 

A beauty-waining and diftrefied widow, 
Ev'n in the afternoon of her bet days, 
Made prize and purchafe of his wanton eye. 
Shakefpeare's Richard MI. 
However, 
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However, keep the lively tafte you holf 
Of God; and love him now, but fear him more ; 
And, in your afternoons, think what you told 
And promis’d him at morning-prayer before. 
Denne. 
Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run ; 
But, when the bus'nefs of day is done, 
On dice, and drink, and crabs, they {pend the af- 

terndon. Dryden's Perfius, Sat. i. 

A’rrereatins. a. f. [from after and pain.) 
The pains after birth, by which women 
are delivered of the fecundine. 

A’rrerpart. n.f. [from after and part.) 
The latter part. 

The flexiblenefs cf the former part of a man’s 
age, not yet grown up to be headftrong, makes it 
more governable and lafe; and, in the afterport, 
reafon and forefight begin a little to take place, 
and mind a man of his fafety and improvement. 

Locke. 

A’rrerproor. m. f. [from after and 
prof] : : 

1. Evidence pofterior to the thing in 
queftion. 

z. Qualities known by fubfequent expe- 
rience. À 

All know, that he likewife at firt was much 
under the expectation of his afterproof; fuch a 
folar influence there is in the folar afpect. Werren. 

A'FTERTASTE. n.f. [from after and tafte.] 
A tafte remaining upon the tongue after 
the draught, which was not perceived 
in the att of drinking. 

Avrertnoucut. n. f. [from after and 
thought.) Reflections after the at; cx- 
pedients formed too late. It is not pro- 
perly to be nfed for /econdthought. 

Expence, and afterthought, and idle care, 

And doubts of motley hue, and dark defpair; 

Safpicions, and fantaftical furmife, 

Aad jealoufy fuffus’d with jaundice in her eyes, 

Difcolouring all the view'd, in tawny drefs’d, 

Downlook'd, and with a cuckow on her fit. 
Dryden's Fables. 

A’rrer-times. #. f. [from after and 
time.| Succeeding times, See AFTER- 
AGES. 

You promis'd once, a progeny divine 
Of Romans, rifing from the Trojan line, 

In afrertimes fhould bold the world in awe, 
And to the land and ocean give the Jaw. 
Deyden’s Virgil. 

A’vrrertossinc. 2 f [from after and 
tof} The motion of the fea after a 

= form. 


Confufions and tumults are only the impotent } 
remains of an unnatural rebellion, and are no more | 


than the aftertofings of a fea when the ftorm is 
laid. Addifor’'s Freeholder, 

Aererwarn. adv. [from after ail 
peend, Sax.] In fucceeding time : fome- 
limes written afterwards, but lefs pro- 
perly. 

Ufes not thought upon before, may aftrrward 
fpring up, and be reafonable caufes of retaining 
that, which former confiderations did Jormerly 
procure to be inftituted. Hooker. 

An aniious diftruft of the divine goodnefs, 
makes a map more and more unworthy of it; and 
miferable beforehand, for fear of being fo after- 
ward. - L’Efrange, 

AFTERWIT. 2. f. [from afier and wit.] 
The contrivance of expedients after the 
occafion of ufing them is paft. Sec 
APTERTHOUGHT. : 

There +> no recallmg what's gone and pat; fo 
that afrerwit comes too late, when the mifchief is 
done. L'Efirangr. 

A FTER-WRATH. af. [from afier and 


AGA 
. wrath.) Anger when the provocation 
feems paft. E 
I hear him mock 
The luek of Cæfar, which the gods give men 


T’ excufe their after-wrath. 
Shake{p. Antony and Cleopatra. 


AGA. n.f. The title of a Turkith mili- |: 


tary officer. 

Aarin, adv. [agen, Sax.) 

1. A fecond time ; once more ; marking 
the repetition of the fame thing. 

The poor reminant of human feed, which re- 
mained in their mountains; peopled their country 
again flowly, by little and little. 

: Bacon's New Atalantis. 

Should Nature's felf invade the world again, , 
And o'er the centre fpread the liquid main, 

Thy pow’r were fafe. Waller. 

Go now, deluded man, and feek again 
New toils, new dangers, on the dufty plain. 

\ Dryd, Enid. 

Some are already retired into foreign countries ; 
and the reft, who poffefs lands, are determined 
never to hazard them again, for the fake of eftab- 
liling their fuperftition. Swift. 


z. On the other hand; marking fome op- 
pofition or contrariety. 


with danger. Again. whether it were the shortnefs 
of his forefight, or the ftrength of his will, certain 
it is, that the perpetual trouble of his. fortunes 
could not have been without defeéts in his.nature. 


Thofe things that we know not what to do 


which another cannot part with, but to his own 
lofs and fhame. D’Eftrange’s Fables, 
3. On another part; marking a:tranfition 
to fome new confideration. 
Behold yon mountain's hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of Snow ; 
Again, bebold the winter's weight 
Opprefs the lab’ring woods below. Dryden. 
4. In retarn, noting re-action, or recipro- 
ca] action ; as, His fortune worked up- 
on his nature, and his nature again upon 
his fortune. 
15. Back; in reftitution. 
When your head did but ake, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows ; 
Tbe beft I had, a princefs wrought it me, 
And I did never afk it you again. 
Shakefp. King Jobn. 
6. In return for any thing; in recom- 
ence. ’ 
That he hath given will he pay again. 
Prov. xix. 27. 


ing diftribution. 

Queftion was afked of Demofthenes, What was 
the chief part of an orator? He anfwered, Action. 
What next? Action. What next again? Aion. 

Bacon's Effays. 

The caufe of the holding green, is the clofe and 


of them: and the caute of that again is either 


~ ftrength and heat thereof. = Bacon's Natural Tif, 


8. Befides; in any other time or place. 
They have the Walloors, who are tall foldiers ; 
yet that is but a fpot of ground. But, on the 
other fide, there is not in the world again fuch a 
fpring and feminary of brave: military peopl, as 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Bacon, 
g. Twice as much; marking the fame 
quantity once repeated. 
There are whom hesv’n has bleft with ftore of 
wit, 
Yet want as much again to manage it; 


His wit increafed upon the occafion; and fo f- 
moch the more, if the occafion were sharpened |: 


Bacon, | 


withal, if we had them, and thofe things, again, | 


7. In order of rank or fucceffion ; mark- |} 


compact fubfance of their leaves, and the pedicles | 


the tough and vifcous juice of the plant, or the } 


AGA 

For wit and judgment ever are at ftrife, 5 

Tho” meant each other's aid, like man and A 
d ‘Popes 
. I fhould not be forry tofee a chorus on a theatres, 
more than as large and as deep again as ours, built- 

and adorned at a king's charges. 

den's Dufrefnoy. 


Dr 
10. Again and again ; with fanen repe»- 
tition ; often. 

This is not to be obtained by one or two hafty” 
readings: it muft be repeated again and againy. 
with a clofe attention to the tenour of the dif- 
courfe. Lockes. 

11. En oppofition; by way of refiftance, 


Who art thou that anfwereft ._ ain ? n 
Rom. IX. 20e. 


1z. Back; as, returning from fome mef-- 


fage: i 
Bring us word again which way we fhall gn.. 


Deut. is 22e- 
Aca'ınsT. prep. [2ngeon; ongeond, Sax.J: 
1. In oppofition to any perlon.. 

And he will be a wild man; his hand will be 
againft every.man, andsevery man’s hand againf 

ims k Gene xyi, 12a. 
2. Contrary ;, oppofite, in general: 

That authority of men fhovld prevail with mene 
either again or above: reafon, is no part of our be- 
lief. Hooker... 

; He is melancholy without caufe, and merry 
! againft the baire Sbakefpeares Troilus and Creffidee- 
i We might work any effect without and again 
matter; and this not holpen by the co-operation. 
of angels or fpirits, but oly by the unity and bar» 
mony of natures Bacon's Natural Wiftory. 

The preventing goodnefs of God does even wreit 
him from himfelf, and fave him,.as it were,, 
againft his will.. Souths 

The god, uneafy till he flept again, 

Refolv’d, at once, to rid himfelf of pain 3: 
And, tho” againf? his cuftom, call'd aloud. Drydex.. 

Men often fay a thing is againft their confciencey 
when really it is not. Swift's Mifcellanics.. 

3. In contradiction to any opinion, 

After all that can be faid againf a thing, this. 
will fill he true, that many things poffibly ate,- 
which we know not of; and that many more things 
may be than are: and if fo, after all our argu- 
ments againf a thing, it will be uncertain whether 
it be or not. b Tillotfone , 

The church-clergy have written the beft collec- 
tion of tracts againff popery that ever appeared in 
England. Savift. 


4. With contrary motion or tendency :. 


ufed of material action. 
Boils and plagues 
Plaifter you o'er, that one infect another 
Againft the wind a mile. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanias.. 
The kite being a bird of prey, and therefore 
hot, delightéth in ths frefh air; and many times 
flieth agaixft the wind, as trouts and falmens fwim 
againft the Stream: Barone. 
5. Contrary to rule-or law. 
If aught againf? mylife. 
Thy country fought of thee, it fuught unjuftly, 
Azairft the law of nature, law of nations. Miltone. 
Againft the public fan@ions of the peace, 
Againft all omens of their ill fuccefs 5 
With fates averfe, the rvut in arms reforty. 
To force their monarch, ard infult the court. 
Drydens 


, 


6. Oppofite to, in place. 
izainff the ‘Viber’s mouth, bot far away. 
Dryden 
7. To the hurt of another. See fenfe 5. 
And, when thou think’® of her eternity, 
Think not that death again} her nature iss, 
‘Thigk it.a birth: and when thuu go’ft to diez, 
Sing like a fwan, as if thou went’{t to blifs. 
Sir Je Davirre. 
8. In provifion for; in expectation of, 
This mode of fpeaking probably had: 
its original from the idea of, making 
provilion, 


AGA 


-provifion againff, or in oppofition to, al, 


time of misfortune, but by degrees ac- 
‘quired a neutral fenfe. It fometimes 
‘has the cafe elliptically fuppreffed, as,. 


` againff he comes, that is, againf? the! 


. time when he comes, 
- Thence the them brought into a Rately ball, 
Wherein were many tables fair difpred, 
And ready dight with drapets Feftival, 
Ayaizft the viands fhould be miniftred. 
h Fairy Queen 
a The Tke charge ‘was given them against the 
time they fhould come to fettle tkemfelhes in the 
dand promifed unto their fathers. “Losker, 
Some fay, fat ever "gaint that feafon comes, 
“Wherein bue Saviour's tirth is celebrated, 
© The bind of dawning fingeth all night leng $ i 
And then they fay no fpirit waiks abroad ; 
The nights are wholefome, then no planets ftrike, 
:No fairy tales, no witch hath power to charm ; 
Sv hallow’d and fo gracious is the time. 
i . Statelp. Hemler. 
To that purpofe, he made hafte to Bviftol, that 
sall things might be ready again the prince came 
«thither. : Clarendin. 
 Againft the promis'’d time provides with care, 
„And haitens in the wool the robes he was to wear 
Dryden. 
Alt which I grant to be reafonably and truly 
faid, and only defire they may be’ remembe:ed 
agairfl anotherday.~ 
A’cataxy. n. f [from æ and yaaa, Gr.] 
Want of milk. Di. 
Aca’re. adv. [from aand gape.) Staring 
with eagernefs; as, a bird gapes for 
meat. 
‘ In‘himfelf was all his ftate 5 
“More folenin than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horfes led, and grooms befmear'd with gold, 
‘Dazzies the crowd, and fets rhem all.agepe. 


* 


Dazéle the crowd, and fet them all agape. 
Philips. 
The whole crowd ftood agape, and ready to take 
, the do€tor at his word, SpeGator, N° 572. 
A’carick. af. [agaricum, Lat.] A drug 
of ufein phyfic, andthe dying trade. 
It is divided into male and female ; 
< the male is ufed only in dying, the fe- 
, male in medicine: the male grows on 
oaks, the female on larches. 

‘There are two excrefeences which grow upon 
tress, both of them in the nature of mushrooms ; 
the one the Romans call bolews, which groweth 
upon the roots of oaks, and was one of the dainties 
et their table; the other is medicinal, that is call- 
ed agarick, which groweth upon the tops af vaks 3 
though it be affiraned by fome, that it groweth 
alfo at the roots. : o. Bian 

Aca‘st. adj. [This word, which is ufual- 
ly, by later authors, written agha/, is, 
not improbably, the true word derived 


from agaze, which has been written 


aghaf, from a miftaken etymology. 

see Acuast.] Struck with terrour ; 

amazed; frighted to aftonifhment. 
Thus roving on 


„Jn canfns’d march forlorn, th” advent'enus bands, 


With fhodd’ring horrvur pale, and eyes agaj/l, 
View'd frn their lamentable loc, and found 
No reft. 


clouded with beautiful variegations. 
In mape no bigger than ao agate ilone, 
On the Trong of an alderman. 
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Seiling fleet. | 


à Paradife Lofe 


'4. The fpace of a bundred years; a 


Miltons Paradife Loft. 
A’cates af. (agate, Fr. achates, Lat-] A 
precious fore of the lowelt clafs, often 


Shatefp. Ronco and Fulivt. 
Heatis ave only varieties of the int kind; they 
f Wave a greythoray ground, clouded, lineated, o, 


fie 
Ji 


fpotted with different colours, chiefly duty, black, 
brown, red, and fometinres ine. Weadward. 
A’cary. adj. {from agatc.] Partaking of 
the nature of agate. 
An agety flint. was above two inches in diame- 
ter; the whole covered over with a friable creta- 
ceous cru. Weedward. 
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To Aca’ze. v.a. [from a@and gaze, to fet 


A gaxing ; as, amaze, amufe, and others. ] 
To frike with amazement; to fiupify 
with fudden terrour. . The verb is now 
out of ufe. 

So as they travell’d, fo they *gan efpy 
Anarmed knight toward them gallnp taft, 

That feemed from fome feared foe to fly, A 
Oriother geifly thing chathim agaf. Fairy Queen. 

Acn‘zev-particitial adj. [from agaze ; 

which fec.] Struck with amazement ; 


terrified to ftupidity. 


Hondreds he fent to hell, and none durt ftand 
him; ğ 
Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew: 
| The French exclaim’d, ¢ Thegevii was in arms!” 
All the whole army ftood agazed on-him. . 
' Sbakefp. Henry V1, 
AGE. n. f [eges Fr. anciently eage, or 
aage ; it is deduced by Menage from 
ctatium, of ætas; by Junius, from aa, 
which, in the Teutonic dialects, figni- 
fied long duration. ] 


it. Any period of time attributed to fome- |, 
thing as the whole, or part, of its du- f 


ration: in this fenfe, we fay, the age of 
man, the feveral ages of the world, the 


golden or iron age. 
One man in bis time plays many parts, 
His life being feven ages. Shakefpeare. 
And Jacob lived in the land /of Egypt feventeen 
years; fo the whole age of Jatob’was an hundred 
furty and feven years. Genefis, xWwii. 28. 
2. A fucceffion or gencration of men. 
Hence, laftly, fprings care of pofterities, 
Fnr things their kind would evesla%ing make, 
Hence ‘sit, that old men do plant young trees, 
The fruit whereof another age fhalt take. 
Sir F. Davies. 
Next td the San, 
Deftin'd Reftorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav'n, and earth, fhail to the ages rife, 
Or down froin heav’n deicend. 
‘ No declining ege 
Ever felt the raptures of poetic rage. — Refcomman. 
3. The time in which any particular man, 


or race of men, lived, or fhall live ; as, | 


the age of heroes. 
No longer now the golden age appears, 
When patriarch wits furviv’d a thoufand years. 
i Poper 
fecu- 
lar period; a century. 
5. The latter part of life; old-age; old- 
nefs. 

You fee how full of change his age is: the ob- 
fervation we have made of it hath not been little; 
he always loved our fifter moft, and with what poor 
judgment he hath now cait her off $ 

A Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Toys muft not have th” ambitious care of men, 
Nor mer the weak anxieties of ages > Relconimon, 

And on this forchead, where your verfe has faid 
The loves delighted, and the graces play'd 5 
Infalting age will trace his cruel way, 

And leave fad marks of his deilrudtive fway, 
` Prior. 
6. Maturity ; ripenefs; years of difere- 
tion; full frength of life. 

A folemn admiffion of provely tes, all that cither, 

being of age, dere that admitlios for, themfelves, 


> 


Miltsn’s Paradife Loft. 


AGE 


or that, in infancy, are by others prefented to that 
charity of the church. Vamnend. 
We thought our fires, not with theirown content, 
Tad, ere we came'to age, our portion ipent. 
: Diyden. 


7. In law, 


Ja a man, the age of fourteen years is the age 
of difereticn ; and twenty-one years is the full age: 
In a woman, at feven years of age, the lord her 
farhee may aittrain his ten ints for aid to marry her; 
at the age of nine years, fhe is dowable; at twelve 
years, the is able finally to ratify ard confirm hee 
former confent given to matrimony ; at fourteen, 
the is ‘enabled to receive her land into hee own 
hands, and fhall be out of ward at the death of-her 
anceftor: at fixteen, fhe fhall be out of ward, 
though, at the deatb of her anceftar, the was within 
the age of fourteen years; at, twenty-dne, fhe is 
ab!e to alienate her lands and tenements. At the 
age of foucteen, a ftripling is enabled to choofe hiv 
cwn guardian 3 at the age of fourteen, a man may 
confent to marriage. Corwedl. 

A’cep. adj. [from age. It makes two fyl- 

‘lables in poetry.]. f 
t. Old; flricken in years ; “applied gene- 
rally to animate beings.. 

If the comparifon do ftand between man and 
man, the aged, for the moft part, are beft experi- 
enced, leaft fubje& to rath and unadvifed paffions. 

3 Hooker. 

Novelty is only in requeft; and it is as dangerous 
to be aged in any kind of courfe, as it is virtuous 
to be conftant in any nndertaking. 

: Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure 

Kindnefs itfelf roo weak a charm will prove, 
Tn raife the feeble fires of aged love. Priv, 
2. Old; applied to inanimate things. This 

ufe is rare, and commonly with fome 

tendency to the profepopaia. 

‘The people did nat more worthip the images of 
gold and ivory, than they did the groves; and the 
fame Quintilian faith of the aged caks. 

Selling fieet’s Defence of Dife. en Reme Idil, 
A’cepty. adv. [from aged.] After the 
manner of an aged perlon. 
Acen. adv. f[azen, Sax.] Again; in 
return, See Acain. 

This word is now only written in this 
manner, though it be in reality the true 
orthography, for the fake of rhime. 

Thus Venus: Thus her fon reply’d agen; 
None of your fitters have we heard or feen. 

- Dryden, 
A’ceney. n.f. [from ageat.] = 
t. The quality of aéting ; the ftate of be- 

ing in ation ; action. 3 

A tew advances there are in the following papers, 
tending to affert the fuperintendence and agency of 
Providence in the natural world. 

Woodward's Pref. to Nat. Hiffory- 
2. The office of an agent or faétor for an- 
other; bufinefs performed by an agent.: 

Some of the purchafers themfelves may be con- 
ten: to live cheap in a worfe country, rather than 
be at the charge of exchange and agencies. Savift. 


AGENT. adj. [agens, Lat.] That which 
acts; oppoied to patient, or that which 
is ated upon. 

This fuccefs is oft truly afcribed unio the force 
of imagination upon the body agen; and then, by 
a fecundary means, it may upon a diverie body 5 
as, for example, if a man carry a ring, or fome 
part of a beaft, balieving Arangly that it will kelp” 
him to ebtain his love, it may make him more 
induftrious, and again mnre confident and perfi tinig 
than ctherwife.he would be. Bacon's Wat. Hif. 


AGENT. mfa, 
1. An a@or; he that aéts ; he that poffeffes 


the faculty of action, 
t ; Where 


bes i eee aT 


Where there is no doubt, delibe-ation is not ex- 
cluded as impertinent unto the thing, bot as necd- 
kefs in regard of the egeat, which feeth already 
what to refolve opon,” .  Ficoker. 

To whom ner ageri, from the inftrument, 

Nor pow'r of working, from the work.is known. 
i Davics. 
licav’n made us agents fr to good or ill, + 

And forc`d it not, tho’ he forefaw the will. 

Freedam was firt beftow'd on human race, 

And prefcience only held the fecond place. 

Dryden. 
A miracle is a work exceeding the power of any 

Created agent, confeqéently being an effect of the 

Atine omnipotence. South's Sérmoyse 
2. A fubltitutes a deputy; a fadtor; a 

perfon employed to tranizét the bufinefs 

of another. 
— All hearts in love, ufe your own tongues ; 

Let every eye negotiate for itfelé, Se. 

And ruft no agent. Shakefpeare. 

They bad not the wit to fend to them, invany 
orderly fathion, agents or chefen men, to ternpt 
them, and to treat with them, Baesa’s Herry V1. 

Remember, Sir, yoor fory of a wife, 

© Who not content to be reveng’d on you, > 
The agerts of your pation will purfueo 
Dryden's Aureng. 
3. That which has the power of eperating, 
or producing effects upon another thing. 

They prcdue-d wonderfur effe@s, by the prope 

apptication of agents to patients. * Temple. 
AccELA TION. nif. -[Lat. ge/w.],Concre- 
tion of ice. + ' 4 

Tris round in hail, and figured in its guttulous/ 

= defcenbtrom the airy growing greater or leffer ac) 
cording to the accretion or plus ons apgelaticn about 

the fundamental atoms thereof. 5 

Browns Vu 
ACCENERA TION. n. f. [from ad and ge- 
zeratio, Lat.] The itate of growing: ori 
uniting to another body. -' 

To make a perfect nutrition theres renwired 2 
tranfmutation of nutriment } nowiwhere this-con- 
verfinmioraggeneratienis made, there isalfo required, 
in the aliment, a fimilarity of matter. *, S 

Brown's Velgar Errours. 
To A’ccERATE. wv. a. [ftom agger, Lat], 
‘To heap up. a Aa. 
AcGrro’sz, eG. [from agger, Lat] Full 
Of Weapsve.- "ys d jiä. 
Te AGGLO MERATE! v. a: [eggloh:ro l 
Lat.} ™, oe hee Mog 
i. To gather up ina ball, as thread. 
2. To gather together. 
"To AĠGLO MERATE, T. 7 

EBefides, the hard agglemer ating fics, > 
The fpoil of ages, would impervious choke ~ 
Their fecret channels. ‘Themien's Autumn. 

ACGLUTINANTS. nf. [fromagelutinate.} 
‘Thofe medicines or applications which 
- have the power of uniting parts together. 


` 


z 
lgar Errsurs. i 


. 


” 
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gluten, glue, Lat.| To unite one part to 
another ; to join together, foas uot to fall 
afunder. Jtis a word almot appropri- 
ated to medicine. — : | 
lig. bedy has got room enough tọ grow jnis 
full dimentions, which is performed LY dHe Witty 
ingeftioa of food chat-is .digetted imps blood A 
which being diffufed through the ppidy,, is igen 
firfted to thofe parts that we-e imac azel agers | 
tinated to the foundation parts of the TP 
at ae ee 
} 4 Haye} Maes iro 
CGLUTINA TION. nj, [from agglusi- 
zate-} Union ; colizfion 5 the ail of ag- 
Slutihating 5 the, flate of being agginu- 
hated, 4 
toe i 
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| A’cGRaNnDizeMeENT. 2. f [agerandiffe 


To AGGLU’TINATE. aun. [from adand |. 


PN 


AGG 


The folid reafon of one man with unprejudicate™ 
apprehenfions, begets as firm a belief as rhe autho- 
sity or aggregate tetimony of many huadreds. 

Brown's Valgar Ervours. 

They had, for a long time together, produced 
mahy other Incpt combirations, or aggregare forms 
Of particular things, and nonfentical iyftems of the: 
whole. : Ray on the Creaticn. 
AGGREGATE. x. /. [fromthe verb.] ‘The 

complex, or collective refult of the con~ 

jun&ton or acervation of many parti- 

culars. i 

The reafon of the far greateft part of mankind,- 
“is but an‘aggregate of miftaken phanrafms, and,- 
in things not fenfible, a conflant délifion. 
Glanvilles Scepfis Sctentificas- 
* © A great number of living and thinking particles 
esuld not poflibly, by their mutual contact, and. 
piefling, and flriking, compofe one greater indi- 
vidual animal, with one mind and.underftanding,. 
and @ vital canfenfion of the whole body ṣi any 
more than a fwarm of bees, or a crowd of men and 
women, can be conceived to make up one particular 
‘living creature, compounded and conltituted òf the 
„aggregate of them all. Buntley.. 
To AGGREGATE. v.a. [aggrego, Lat.] 
: ‘To colle& together ; to accumulate; to. 
heap many. particulars into one mafs, 
The aggregated foil 

Death, with his mace petrificlt, cold, and drys, 

„ As with a trident, fmote. ° Milton's Parad. Lifts. 
AGGREGATION. mif. {from aggregate] 
1. Colleion,.or ftate of being colleéted, 

e Their individual imperteétians being great, they: 

are moreaver enlarged by their aggregation; and 
, being erroneous in their fingle numbers, once hud-. 
‘dled together, they will be errour. itfelf, 
ee see Brown's Fulgar Evrours. 
z. The collection, or 2& of collecting many- 
particulars into one whole.. 

The water refident in,s% abyfs isy in all parts: 
of ir, Rored. witha’ coih ranie quantity of héat, 
aad more efpecially in thofe where thefe extraozdi- 
dary aggrigaticns vf this fire happen. 

AT © T Woidward's Natural Hiftory.. 
3. The- whole compofed by the coacerva-- 
tion of many particulars; an aggregate. 
To NGGRE'SS. v. m (aggredior, agzref- 
fox, Lat.] To commit the firft act of. 
, Violence’;,to begin the quarrel. d 
3, Thoglorious pain advance, . f 
With mingled anger, and collected might, , 

To turn the war, and tell aggrejiing Francey 

» How Britain's tons and Britain's rriends can fizht;. 


x wie : a Prior. 
mfr lageris, L 


The occafion of its not healing by age/n‘inaticn, 
as the other did, was from the alteration the ichor 
had begun to make in the bottom of the wound. 

t a s Wifiman s Surgery. 
ÅGCGUU'TINATIYE.adj.[fromagglatinate.] 
That which has the power of procuring 
agglutination...“ . : 
- Rowl up the member with the agglutinativ: 
- rowler. : Wifertan, 
To AGGRANDI‘ZE. v.a. [aegrandijer, | 
Fr.] To make great; to enlarge ; to 
exalt; to improve in power, honour, or 
rank. It is applied to. perfons genc- 
rally, fometimes to things. iw x 
sr lithe king fhould ufe.it no better than the pope 
did, only to aggrandize covetous chorchmen, it 
cannot be called a jewel in his crown. 
* Ayl fes Parergon, 
Thefe furaifh us with glorious fprings aad: me- 
¢diums, to raife and aggrandize our conceptions, to 
warm our fouls, to awaken the better pafitons, and 
to elevate them even taa divine pitch; and that for 
devotional purpoles. — ‘Watt's impr. of the Mind. 


-' ment, Fr.] The ftate of being aggran- 
dized ; the. a&t of agerandizing. 
A’coRANDIZER. x. f. [from aggrandize.] 
The perfon that aggrandizes or makes 
great another, F i 
To AGGRATE- v.a. [azeratare; Ital.] 
P ith civilities> a 


To pleafe ;"to treat “w 
“word not now id ufé.?” : 
And'in the midit thereof, upon the fdor,® ° 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies farey * i 
> 2 Coarted’of imanya jolly paramour 5 - 
The which them did in modeft wife amate, : 
And each one fought his lady to aggrare, F 
rt | Fairy Queen. 
To AGGRAVATE. 'w. a. [aggravo, Lat.] 
1, To make ‘heavy, nfed ‘only in"a meta- 
-1 phorical fenfe; n$, O aggravhre ait ac- 
cufation, or a punifhment. s uti" r 
A grove'hard by, fpruñg up with this their change, 
+ His will who reigns above! to aggravate n ` y 
Their penance, laden with fruit, like that 
Which grew ju Paradife, the bait of Eve 
Us'd bj the tempter. -"-atvren"s Paradile Leff. 
Ambitious Turnus in the prefs appears, 
Andaggrevgting crimes auginents their fears. ,* 
DrydeJByrid. 
2. ‘Fo make any-thing-worfe, by the ad- 
dition of forre particular cireumftance, 
Hot eenia a atiqdysr A t 
1 This offence,’ in’ itfelf fo Heinons;' was- yet ‘ip 
him aggravated by.the motive thereof, whichtwas 
net malice or difcontent, but an afpiring mind to 
the papacy. l Bacong Henry VIJ. 
AGGRAVATION. 2./, [from azeravate.] 
te ot Mer) EPH a o , clay . 
1. Fhe'dt of agbravatinig; or, making 
heavy., KTA a nN on $ ` 
2 The a& of enlangiag 10, CHOFMILY« ss 
A painter aided, a pair-ofj whifkers tasthe face, 
and by aliti: cperawatizn of the features changed 
it.into the Saracen’s horde ie Aditijon. i 
3- The extrinfical circumfances-or aeci- 
gents, which increafe the guilt of a 


od 


AccrE’ssion. at.) The: 
firit act “of injury’; conmichcement. of: 
‘a quarrel by fome as of iniquity. 

There is Norefifting ofa coumonenemy, without 
ao oniun for 3 mutual detepecs and. there may 

„y be-alfo, on the bther hand,-a coufpiracy éfcomm n 

tfnmity an refan. r Lifrenge. 

i, G aye oy S [from. agere/. y The 

* perfon, that frit commences hottility ; 
the aftaalter or ‘invader, uppofed to the: 


difera ews 


mD dilen 


al 


F y in nature's face? 


ý . . ip PA i 
secrime, or the mifery ofa ealamity.: + Hy Chows if nature fyinyay face Arf? j 
ie Bey Pa hefir which bertommits, hath the nr- Ther fatuke F the egertfor AER he loole tort” - 
s oT gale pO EL Ory » Dryden. 


2 VTE ism yerpuumbudicy’ cireynpytance,-to be obliged 
to retaliate the injures of fuch authors): whofe 
. works few Juon forgotten -that we are in danger 

bireddy of appesting the fill dgeroiors. m= 
d a ee Pepe and Sevift. 

l Accri’svance.mf[SeeGrizvance.], 


aati upera dedigi commiting chem, azagil 
M wecge, agan.f cóhNicnees iraan heht A 
Cpotrary law., | s a.  , dlammsrd. 
THAT TON at met?) copie be wiph’ds “t ia 
iDy-ittelf with ageravations not farchare'd, 
Or ile witht allowance counterpois'd, 

d ert... if pollible, tity pardon fnd 


l 
jl 
{ 
l 
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J hecansetowards msor why haprad lef. Mila. | Injury; hardhip infli@ed ; wrong en- 
AGGREGATE. ed). | eagregains, Lat.) Era-i]  dured. e . : 

nied by the collection’ of any parueular To AGGRUEVE. ~ a, [from gravis, Lat.. 
e BAe BAG a T E Jord ten 0 


1. ‘To 


AGI 


q. To give forrow ; to caufe grief; to vex. 
It is not improbable, tbat to grieve was 
originally neuter, and aggrieve the ac- 
tive. 

But while cherein I took my chief delight, 

+ 1 faw, slas} the gaping earth devour 

The fpring, the place, and all clean out of fight: 
Which yet aggricurs my hemt even to this hour. 

Spenfer. 

3. To impofe fome hardfhips upon; ‘to 
harafs; to hurt in one’s right! This 
is a kind of juridical fenfe; and when- 
ever it i» ufed now, it feems to bear 
fome. allufion to forms of law. 

Sewall, archbithop ot York, much aggrieved 
with fome praétices of the pope's collectors, tock 
ail patiently. Camden. 

The tanded man finds himfeif aggrieved by the 
4alling of his rents, and the ftreightening of his 
fostune; whilft the monied man keeps up his gain, 
and the merchant thrives and grows rich by trade. 

. Locke. 

Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv'd, 
Chloe complains, and wond'roufly 's azgriew'd., 

j a Granville. 

Yo Accrov’?. w. a. [aggropare, Ital.] To 
bring together into one figure; to crowd 
together: a term of printing. 

Bodies of divers natures, which are aggrou ed 
(or combined) together, are agreeable and pleafant 

` to the fight. w 5 k Dryden. 

Acua’st. adj. (cither the participle of 
agaze (fee Acaze), and then to bé 
written agazed, or agaff, or from a and 
garz, a ghoft, which the prefent ortho- 
graphy favours; perhaps they were ori- 
ginally different words.] Struck with 
horrour, as at the fight of a fpectre ; 
ftupified with terrour.” It is generally 
applied to the éxternal appearance. 

She fighing fore, as If ner heart in twaine 
Had riven beco, and all her heart-ftrings brait, 
With dreary droopingeyne looked up like ome agh2/?. 

ae +, Spenfer. 

The aged earth apbaff, ' ‘ na 

‘With terrour of that blaft, 

Shall from thefurface to the centre hake. Milton. 
Agbaft he wak'd, and, ftarting from his ted, 
‘Cold fweat in clammy drops his limbs o’erfpread. 

= ` Dryden's Æneid. 
I laugh to think how your unfhaken Cato _, 
Will look ane while unforefeen deftruction 
Poors in upon him thus from every fide. 
£ © 0 Addifon’s Cato. 

A'GILE.. adj. [agile, Fr. agilis, Lat.] 
Nimble; ready ; having the quality of 
being fpeedily pnt in motion ;, active. 

With that he gave his able horfe the head, ` 
And bending forward ftruck his agile heels 
Againft the panting fides of his poor jade, " 
Up to the rowel-head. Shakefp. Weary IV. 

The immediate and, agile fubfervience of the 
Girits to the empire of the mind or foul. : 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To guide its actions, with juforming care, 
In peace to judge, to conquer in the war, 
Render it agile, witty, valiant, fage, 
As fits the various courfe of human age. . Prior. 

A’orceness.2.f [from agile.] The qua- 
lity of being agile; nimblenefs; rea- 
dinefs for motion ; quicknefs ; activity ; 
agility. 

Acriiry.2.f. [agilitas, Lat. from agilis, 
agile.| Nimblenefs ; readinefs to move ; 
quicknefs ; activity. 

A limb over-ftrained by liftinga weight above 
Sts power, may never recover its formée agility and 
vigour. Watts. 


AGILLIOCHUM. n.f. Aloes-wood. A 


tree in the Eaft-Indies, brought to us in, 


AGI: 


{mall bits, of a very fragrant cent. It 
is hot, drying, and accounted a ftrength- 
ener of the nerves in general. ‘The beft 
is of a blackith purple colonr, and fo 
light as to {wim upon water. Quincy. 
GIO. n.f. (An kalian word, figaifying 
cafe or conveniency.] A mercantile 
term, ufed chiefly in Holland and Ve- 
nice, for the difference between the value 
of bank notes, and the current money. 
; t Chambers. 
To AGYST. voa. [from giffe, Fr. a bed 
or refting-place, or from gifer, i. e. 
fabulari.| To take in'and feed the 
cattle of ftrangers in the king’s foreft, 
and to gather the money. The officers 
that do this, are called egifors, in Eng- 
Jih, guef or giff-takers. Their function 
is termed agiffment ; as, agifiment upon 
the fea-banks. This word agi/f is alfo 
ufed, for the taking in of other men’s 
cattle into any man’s ground, at a cer- 
tain rate per week. ] Blount. 
Acistment. 2 fa [See Acist.] Itis 
taken by the canon lawyers in another 
fenfe than is mentioned under agif. 
‘They feem to intend by it, a zmodus or 
. compofition, or .mean .rate, at which 
fome right or due may be reckoned: per- 


haps it is corrupted from addouciffiment, | 


or adjufiment. : 


kind of a fchool qutition is (tarted in this fable, 

upon reafon and inftinét ; this deliberative pro- 

ceeding of the crow, was rather a logical agitation 

of the matter. L’Efirange’s Fable. 

4. Violent motion of the mind; pertur- 
bation ; difturbance of the thoughts. 

A great perturbation in nature! ta receive at 
once the benefit of fleep, and do the effects of 
watching. In this Mumbcy agitation, belides hee 
walking, and other aétual performances, what 
have you heard her fay? = Shakefpeara’s Macbeth. 

His mother could no longer bear the agirarions 
of fo many paffions as thronged upan her. 

m r . Tatler, N? 55. 
5. Deliberation; contrivance; the Rate 
of being confulted upon. 

‘The proje& now in agitation far repealing of 
the teft att, and yet leaving the nam¢ of an etab- 
lifhment to the prefent nattonal church, is ineon- 
fiftent. Swift's Mitellaniese 

AGITATOR. n. /. [from agirate.] He that 
ey any thing; he who manages 
affairs: in which fenfe feems to be nfed 
the agitators of the army. 

A’ciet.#./f [Some derive it from atyar, 
{plendour ; but it is apparently to be 

educed from aigulette, Fr. a tag to a 
point, and that from a'gu, fharp. | 

t. A tag of a point curved into fome re- 

prefentation of an animal, generally of 

aman. ‘i 
He therenpon gave for the garter a chain worth 

2001. and his gown addreffed with agiets, efteemed 

worth 25]. Hayward, 


% ; s ‘ + Why, give him gold eabugh, and marry him 
Aci STOR. ni fe (from agi/.] An officer of} to a puppet; or an age baby, or an old trot, and 
the king’s foreft. See Acist. s ne'er a tooth in her head. : 


A'GITAELE, adj. [from agitate; agitabilis, 
, Lat.] ‘That which may be agitated, or 
put in motion 5, perhaps that which may 

., be.difputed. See Acianare, and Acı- 
TATION. AET in aie 

To AGITATE. v. a. [agito, Lat.] 

1. To put in, motion; to fhake ; to move 
nimbly; as, the furface of the waters 
is agitated by the wind; the veffel was 
broken by agitating the liquor. 

2. To be the caufe of motion; to actuate ; 
to move, = : 

Where dwells this fòv'reign arbitrary foul, 
"Which does the human saimal contronl, 
Inform each part, and agitate the whole? Blackmore. 

3. To affect with perturbation; as, the 
mind of man is agitated by various 
paffions. ‘ 

4. To ftir; to bandy from oneto another; 

to difcufs ; to controvert; as, to agitate 

a qúeftion. - * 

Though this controverfy be revived; and hotly 


it be not, in a great part, a nominal difpote. 


5. To contrive; to revolye ; to form by 
laborious thought. n 


Formalitics of extraordinary zeał and piety are 
ticians moft agitate defperate defigns. King Charles. 
Acita tion, n.f. [from agitate; agitatio, 
Lat] “i , 
t. The a&of moving or fhaking any thing. 


agitation. Bacen. 


2. The ftate of being moved or agitated ; 


time in a violent agitation. 


agitated among the moderns; yet I doubt whether 


Boyle on Colours e 


nevet more ftudied and elaborate, than. when poli-| 
PutrefaGtion afketh reft; for the fubtle motion 
which, putrefaction requireth, is difturbed by any 


as, the waters, after a ftorm, are fome 


3. ‘Dilcwftion ; controverfial examination. — 


3 Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
2. The pendants at the ends of the chieves 
of flowers, as in tulips. 
A'GMINAL. adj. [from agmen, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a troop. Dia. 
A’cnatt. adj. [from ange, grieved, and 
nagle, a nail.] <A difeafe of the nails; 
a whitlow ; an inflammation round the 
nails. i 3 
Acna‘tion. nef. [from aguatus, Lat.] 
Defcent from the fame father, in a di- 
ret’ male line, difting from cogzatioz, 
or confanguinity, which inclades defcen- 
dants from females. a 
Acnrrion, 2 f. [from aguitio, Lat.] 
Acknowledgment. A 
To AGnNizE. v, a. [from agnofto, Lat.) 
To acknowledge; to own; to avow. 
This word is now obfolete. 
‘ ‘ 1 do egnize 
«A natural and prompt alacrity 
I find im harcnefs. Shatefpeare’s Orbel’o, 
AGNOMINA TION. n.f. [agnominatio, Lat.] 
Allufion of one word to another, by re- 
femblance of found. 

The Britifh continueth yet in Wales, and fome 
villages of Cornwall, intermingled with proviocial 
Latin, being very fignificative, copious, and plea- 
fantly running upon agnomirations, although hazth 
in afpirations. Camden. 

AGNUS CASTUS. n fa [Lat.] The name 

. of the tree commonly. called the Caffe 

Tree, from an inidpinary virtue of pre- 
ferving chaftity. 

Of laurel fome, of woodbine many more, 

And wreathes of agnus caffus others bors. Dnide 
Aco’. adv. [axan, Sax. pat or gone; 
whence writers formerly ufed, and in 
fome provinces thé people ftill ufe, agone 
for ago.) Palt; as, Jong ago; that is, 
long 


1 


} 


é 


AGO 


long time has pat fince. Reckoning 
time towards the prefent, we ufe fince ; 
as, itis a year fince it happened: reck- 


oning from the prefent, we ule ago 3 as, |. 


it happened a year ago. ‘This is not, 
perhaps, always obferved. i 
The great fupply 
Are wreck'd three nights ago on Godwin fands. 
Shakefpeare. 
This bath by others and myfelf I know, 
For I have ferv'd their fovercign long ago; 
Oft have been caught within the winding train. 
Drydia’s Fables. 

1 fhall fet down an account of a difcourfe I 
chanced to have with one of then fome time ago. 

3 fiddifon’s Fre. bolder. 

Aco’c. adv. [a word of uncertain ety- 
mology: the French have the term à 
gogo, in low language ; as, ils vivent à 
gogo, they live to their with: from this 
phrafe our word may be, perhaps, de- 
rived. | 

1. In a flate of defire; in a fate of warm 
imagination; heated with the notion 
of fome enjoyment ; longing; itrongly 
excited, 

As for the fenfe and reafon of it, that has little 
or nothing to do here; only let it found full and 
round, and chime right to the humour, which 
3s at prefcot agog (juk as a big, long, rattling 
name is faid to command even adoration from a 
Spaniard), and, no doubt, with this powerful, 
fenfelefs engine, the rabble driver fhal! be able te 
carry all before him. Scuth’s Sermons. 

2. k isufed with the verbs zo de, or to fet ; 
as, he is agog, or you may fet him 
“srg. a 

The gawdy gnffip, when the’s fer agog, 

In jewels drett, and at each ear a bob, 
Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 
Thinks all fhe fays or does is juttify'd. 

Dryd. Jav. Sat. vi. 

This maggot has no fooner fer him agog, but 
he gets him a fhip, fieights her, builds ca'tles in 
the air, and concerts both the Indies in his cof- 
fers. L’Effranze. 

3- It has the particles on, or for, before 
the object of defire. 

On which the fa'n‘s are all agog, 

Ard ail this for a bear and dog. Hudibr. cans. ii. 

Gypfizs generally ftaggle into thefe parts, and 
fet the heads of our fecvant-maids fo ageg fur 
hufbands, that we do not expe to have ey bie 
nefs done as it fhouid be, whiif they are in the 
country. Addifin s Spefatcr. 

AcO'1NG. participial aaj. [from a and 
going.) ln a&tion; into aćtion. 

Their firit movement, and impreTed mət'ons, 
demanded the impalie of aa almighty hand to fet 
them firt cgoing. Tatler. 

Acoxe. adv, [agan, Sax.] Ago; pat. 
See Aco. ; 

Is he fuch a princely one, 
As you fpeak him long agone? 
Ben Fonfor's Fairy Prince. 

A’conism. n.f. [eyencyo;, Gr.} Conten- 
tion for a prize. Dia, 

AGONIST. 2. fe [yursen Gr.] Acon- 
tender for prizes. Di. 

Aconisres. n.f. (yuris, Gr.] A prize- 
fighter ; one that contends at ae y pub- 
lic folemnity for a prize. Milton has 

_ fo ftyled his tragedy, becaufe Samfon 
was called out to divert the Philiftines 
with feats of ftrength. 

Aconi'sticac. adj. [from agonifies.] Re- 
lating to prize-fighting.. Dia. 

To A'GONIZE, v. n, [from azonizo, low 


Vor.I. 


Awe. 


Latin; yuriw, Gr. egonifer, Fr.) To 
feel agonies ; to be in exceflive pain. 
Doft thou behold my poor diftraéted heart, 

Thus-rent with agonizing love and rage, 
And afk me what it means? Art theu not falfe? 
. Riwe's Fane Shore. 
Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o'er, 
To fmattand agonize at ev'ry pore ? 
E Pope's Effay on Man. 
AGONOTHETICK. adj, [žyws and 7brus, 
Gr.] Propofing publick contentions for 
prizes; giving prizes; prefiding at pub- 
lick games. Di. 
AGONY. 2. f. [2yex, Gr. agon, low Lat. 
agonie, Fr.) = 
i. The pangs of death; properly the laft 
conteft between life and death, 
Never was there more pity in faving any than 
in ending me, becauf: therein my ageny fhall end. 
Sidney. 
Thou who for me did‘feel fuch pain, 
Whofe precious blood the crofs did fain, 
Let not thofe agonies be vain. Rofcommon. 
2. Any violent or exceflive pain of body 
or mind. 
Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy, 
Thro’ wounds and ftrokes, and ftubborn handeling, 
That death were better than fuch agony, 
As grief and fury unto me did bring. Fairy Queen. 
Thee L have mifs'd, and thought it tong, depriv’d 
Thy prefence, agony of love! till now 
Nor felt, nor thall be twice. Milton's Par. Loft. 
3. It is particularly ufed in devotions for 
our Redeemer’s confli& in the garden. 
To propofe our defires, which cannot take fach 
effect as we fpecify, hall, notwithitanding, other- 
wife pracure us his heavenly grace, even as this 
very prayer of Chrift obtained angels to be fent 
him as comforters in his agony. Hooker. 


Aco‘oo. adv. [aand gcod.] In earneft; 
Fnot fictitioufly, Not in ufe. 
At that time } made her weep agood, 
For l did play a lamentable pirt. 
Shake pesr:'s Two Gent. of Verona. 
Acou’ry. n.f. An animal of the An- 
tilles, of the bignefs of a rabbet, with 
bright red hair, and a little tail without 
hair. He has but two teethin each jaw, 
holds his meat in his fore-paws like a 
fquirre], and has a very remarkable cry. 
When he is angry, his hair ftands on 
end, and he {trikes the. earth with his 
hind-feet, and, when chafed, he flies 
to a hollow tree, whence he is expelled 
by fmoke. Trevoux. 
Yo Acra‘ce. v, a. [from a and grace.] 
To grant favours tc; to confer benefits 
upon: a word not now in ufe. 
She granted, and tiat knight fo much agrac'd, 
That the him taught celeftial difcipline. 
B Fairy Queen, 
AGRA MMATIST, 2. f [ay priv. and 
yjepuce, Gr.] An illiterate man. Dig. 
AGRARIAN. adj. [agrarius, Lat.) Re- 
lating to fields or grounds; a word fel- 
- dom ufed but in the Roman hiftory, 
where there is mention of the agrarian 
law. 
To Acre’ase. v.a. [from a and greaf.] 
To daub; to greafe; to pollute with 
filth. 


The waves thereof fo flow and fluggith were, 
Engrofs'd with mud, which did them foul agreafes 


Å Fairy Queen. 
To AGREE, v. n. [agreer, Fr. from gré, 
liking or good-will; graria and gratus, 
Lat.] P 


a 
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1. Tobe in concord; to live witkout con- 
tention ; not to differ. 

The more you egree tngether, the lefs hurt can 
your enemies do you. Brocme’s View of Epic Poctry. 

z. Togrant ; to yield to; toadmit; with 
the particles zo or upon. 

And perfuaded them to agree to all reafonable 
conditions. 2 Maccabees, xi. 14s 

We do not prove the origin of the earth from a 
chaos; fetirg that is agreed on by all that give it 
any origin. : Burnet. 

3. To fettle amicably. 

A. form of words were quickly agreed on between 

them for a perfeét combination. Clarendon, 
4. To fettle terms by ftipulation; to ac- 
cord: followed by wirk. 

Agree with thine alverfary quickly, whilft thea 
art in the way with him; lef at ary time the 
adverfary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge 
deliver thee to the officer, and thou be caft into 


prifon. Matt. ve 25- 
5. Vo fettle a price between buyer and 
feller, $ 


Friend, I do thee no wrong: didit not thou 

agree with me for a penny? Math xx. 135 
6. To be of the fame mind or opinion. 

He. exceedingly provoked or underwent the 
envy, and reproach, and malice of men of all 
qualities and conditions, who agreed in nothing 
elfe. Clarcndcn. 

Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees ta 
confefs it. Weatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

7. To concur; to co-operate. 

Muft the whole man, amazing thought! return 

To the cold ma.ble and contrafted urn? 

And never fha'l thofe particles agree, 

That were in life this individual he ? Prior. 
8. To fettle fome point among many, with 

upon before 2 noun. A 

Srrifes and troubles would he endlefs, except 
they gave their commen confent all to be ordered 
by fome whom they fhould agree upon. Hooker. 

If men, fkilled in chymical aftairs, fhall agree 
to write clearly, and keep men from being ftunned 
by dark or empty words, they will be reduced 
either to write nothing, or books that may teach 
us fomething. Boyle. 

9. To be confiftent; not to contradié ; 
with fo or with. 

For many bare falfe witnefs againft him, but 
their witnefs agreed not together. Mark, xiv. 56. 

They that ftood by faid again to Peter, Su‘ely 
thou art nne of them: for thou art a Galilean, 
and thy Speech agrecth thereto. Mark, xiv. 70 

Which teftimony I the lefs fcruple to allege, 
hecaufe it agrees very well qwith what has been af- 
firmed to me, ] Boyle. 

10. To fuit with; to be accommodated 
to: with fo or with. 

Thou fecdeft thine own people with angels food, 
and didi tend them from heaven bread agreeing ts 
every tate. Wif. 

His principles could not he made to agree with 
that conftitution and order which God had fettied 
in the world; and, therefore, mutt needs clash 
with common fenfe and experience. Lockes 

11. To caufe no difturbance in the body. 

1 have often thanght, that our prefcribing affes 
milk in fuch fmall quantities, is injudicious; for, 
undoubtedly, with fuch as it agrees with, it would 
perform much greater and quicker effects, in 
greater quantities. Arbuthnot. 

Yo Acre’E. v.a. : 
1. To put an end to a variance. 

He faw from far, or feemed for to fee, 

Some troublous uproar, or contentious fray, 

Whereto he drew in hafte it to agree. 

i 4 Fairy Queen, b. ite 
2. To make friends; to reconcile. 

The mighty rivals, whofe deftrućtive rage 
Did the whole world-in civil arms engage, 

Are now agreed. © Rofeommon. 
AGREEABLE. 


~ 


AGR 
AGREEABLE, adj. [agréable, Fi.) 
1. Suitable to; confiftent with; conform- 
able to. It has the particle to, or awith. 

This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other 

animals, as frogs, lizards, and other fithes. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

The delight which men have io popularity, 
fame, fubuniffion, and fubjeQion of other men's 
minds, feemeth to bea thing, in itfelf, without 
contemplation cf confequence, agreeud/e and grate- 
tul ro the nature of man. Bacon's Neural Hiftory 

What you do, is not at all agreeable either 
eoith fo good a chriftian, or fo reafonable and fo 
gieat a perfun. Temple. 

That which is agreeable to the nature of one 
thing, is many times contrary to the nature of 
another. L'Eftrange. 

As the practice of all piety and virtue is agree- 
able to our reafon, fo is it likewife the intereft 
both of private perfons and of public focieties. 

A Titktfine 

2. In the following paflage the adjective 

‘is ufed by a familiar corruption for the 
adverb agreeably. 

Agreeable hereunto, perlreps it might not be amifs, 
to make children, as foon as they are capable of it, 
often to tell a ftory. Locke on Education. 

A ee that is fuitable to the incli- 
nation, faculties, or temper. It is ufed 
in this fenfe both of perfons and things. 

And while the face of outward things we find 
Pleafant and fair, agreeable and fweet, 

Thefe things tranfport. Sir F. Davies, 

1 recolleét in my mind the difcourfes which 
have paled between us, and call to mind a thou- 
fand agreeable remarks, which he has made on 
thefe occafions, Addifin, Spe€fater, N° 241. 

Acre’sasLeness. x. f. [from agreeable] 
3. Confiftency with; fuitablenefs to: with 
the particle zo. 

Pleafant tafles depend not on the things them- 
felves, but their agreeablene/s tu this or that parti- 
cular palate, wherein there is great variety. Locke. 

2. The quality of pleafing. It is ufed in 
an inferiour fenfe, to mark the pro- 
duction of fatisfa&tion, calm and laft- 
ing, but below rapture or admiration. 

There will be occafion for largenefs of mind 
and agrecablenefs of temper. Collier of Friendphip. 

It is very much an image of that author's writ- 
ing, who has an agrecablenefs that charms us, 
witheot corre€tnefs; like a miftrefs, whofe faults 
we fee, but love her with them all. Pope. 

4. Refemblance ; likenefs; fometimes with 
the particle detaveen. 

This relation is hkewife feen in the agreeable- 
nefs betes man and the other parts of the uni- 
verte. Grew's Cofmologia Sacra. 

AGRE’EABLY. adu. [from agrecable.} 

1, Confiftently with; ina manner fuitable 
to. 

They may look into the affairs of Judea and 
Jerufalem, agreeably ta that which Is in the law of 
the Lad. 1 Efd, xviii. 32. 

a. Pleafingly. : 

J did never Imagine, that fo many excellent 
rules could be produced fo advantageoufly and 
agrecably. Swift. 

Acre‘sp. participial adj. [from agree.] 

r- Settled by confent. 

When they had got known and agreed names, 
to fignify thofe internal operations of their own 
minds, they were fatficiently furnifhed to make 
known by words all their ideas. Locke. 


Acrevermowess. x. /, [from agree.] Con- |. 


fiftence ; fuitablencfe. 

AGREEMENT. m fe (agrement, Fr., in 
law Latin agreamentwm, which Coke 
would willingly derive from agercgatio 
enentivo) 
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AGU 
1. Concord. i 

What agrecment is there between the hyena and 
the dog? and what peace between the rich and 
the poor ? Ecelus xiti. 18. 

z. Refemblance of one thing to another, 
The divifion and quavering which pleafe fo 
much in mufick, have an agreement with the glit- 
tering of light, as the moon-beains playing upon a 
waves ` Baton. 
Expanfion and duration have this farther agree- 
ment, that though they are both confidered hy 
us as having parts, yet their parts are not feparable 
ore from another. Locke. 
. Compaét; bargain ; conclufion of con- 
troverfy ; ftipulation. 
And your covenant with death fall be difan- 
nulled, aod your agreement with hell fhall not 
ftand; when the overflowing feourge fhall pafs 
through, then ye fhall be trodden down by it. 
Tfaiab, xxviii. 18. 
Make an agreement with me by a prefent, and 
come out to me, and then eat ye every man of 
his own vine, and every one of his fig-tree. 
2 Kings, xvili. 31. 
Frog had given his word, that he would meet 
the company, to talk of this agreement. 
3 Arbuthnot’ s Hiflory of Jobn Bull. 
Acre’stick, or AGRESTICAL. adj. 
[from agreftis, Lat.] Having relation 
to the country; rude; ruftick. Dia. 
Acricoxa’tTion. 2. S. [from agricola, 
Lat.] Culture of the ground. Dia. 
AGRICULTURE. 2. J. [agricultura, Lat.] 
The art of cultivating the ground; til- 
lage ; hufbandry, as diftinét from paf- 
turage. 

He ftrictly advifeth not to begin to fow before 
the fetting of the ftars; which, notwithftanding, 
without injury to agriculture, cannot be obferved 
in England. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs, 

That there was tillage beftowed upon the ante- 
diluvian ground, Mofes does indeed intimate in 
general; what fort of tillage that was, is not 
expreffed: I hope to fhew that their agriculture 
was nothing near fo laborious and troublefome, 
nor did it take up fo much time as ours doth. 

Woodward's Natural iftery. 

The difpofition of Ulyffes inclined him to war, 
rather than the more lucrative, but more fecure, 
method of life, by agricu/ture and hufbandry. 

Broome’s Notes on tbe Ody fry. 

A’crimony. 2. f. [agrimonia, Lat.] The 
nameof a plant. Tie leaves are rough, 
hairy, pennated, and grow alternately 
on the branches; the flower-cup con- 
fifts of one leaf, which is divided into 
five fegments: the flowers have five or 
fix leaves, and are formed into a long 
fpike, which expand in form of a rofe; 


wa 


the fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, 
like the burdock ; in each of which are 
contained two kernels. - Miller. 
To Acri’se. v. 2. [agmyran, Sax.) To 
look terrible. Out of-ufe. Spenfer. 
To Acri’st. va. To terrify. Spenfer. 


AGro’unn. adv. [from a and ground.] 
1. Stranded; hindered by the ground from 
pafling farther. 
With our great thips, we durft not approach the 
coalt, we having been all of us aground. 
Sir Ww. Rakigh's Effays. 
Say what you feelc, and whither were you bound ? 
Were you, by ftrefs of weather, caft aground ? 
` 4 Dryden's Æ niid. 
z. Tt is likewife figuratively ufed, for 
being hindered in the progrefs of af- 
fairs; as, the negociators were aground 
at that objection. 


A’GUE, z. f. [aigus Fr, acute] An in- 


‘AHA ż 


termitting fever, with cold fits fucceed- 
ed by hot. ‘The cold fit is, in popular 
language, more particularly called. the 


/ ague, and the hot the fever. 


Our cafile’s Mrength 
Will laugh a fege to fcon. Here Jet them lie, 
Till famine.and the ague eat them up. — Shakefip 
. Though 
He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age,. 
Yet neither tempers nor corrects the other; 
As if there were an ague in his nature, 
That fill inclines to one eatreme. Denbam’s Sopky. 


A’cuen. adj. [from ague.] Struck with 
an ague; fhivering ; chill; cold: a 
word in little ufe. 


All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale, 

With flight and agued fear! — Skakefp. Coriolanus. 
AGUE rir. a. f. [from ague and fir] 
The paroxy{m of the ague. 

This ague fit of fear is overblown, 

Shakefp. Rick. II. 

A’cve PROOF. adj. [from ague and proof.] 

Proof againft agues; able to refift the 

canfes which produce agues, without 
being affeéted. 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the 
wird to make me chatter; when the thunder would 
not peace at my bidding; there I found "em, 
there I fmelt em out, ‘They told me J was every 
thiog: “tis a lie; I am not ague proof. 

Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
A’cue-tree. n. f [from ague and tree.) 
A name fometimes given to faffafras. 
é Dig, 
To Acuse, v. a. [from aand guife. See 
Guise.] Todrefs; toadorn; to deck: 
a word now not in ufe, 

As her fantaflic wit did moft delight, 
Sometimes her head fhe fondly would aguife 
With gaudy garlands, or frefh flowers dight 
About her neck, or rings of ruthes plight. 

Fairy Queers 
A’cuiss. adj. [from ague.] Having the 
qualities of an ague. ` 

So calm, and fu ferene, but now, 

What means this change on Myra’s brow ? 
Her aguifh luve now glows and burns, 
Then chills and fhakes, and the cold fit returns. 
Granwiile. 
A’cuisuness. 2. f. [from aguibh] The 
quality of refembling an ague. 
An. InterjcBion. 
1. A word noting fometimes diflike and 
cenfure. 

Ab! finful nation, a people laden with ini- 
quity, a feed of evil-doers, children that are cor- 
rupters, they have forfaken the Lord. Tfaiab, i. 4. 

z. Sometimes contempt and exultation, 

Let them not fay in their hearts, 44/ fo we 
would have it: let them not fay, we have fwal- 
lowed him up. Pfalmxxxv. 25. 

3. Sometimes, and moft frequently, com- 
paffion and complaint. 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live 5 
But, ab! the mighty bits is fugitive : 
Difcolour’d ficknefs, anzious labour come, 

And age and death's inexorable doont, P 
Dryd.Virg. Georg. iiis- 
Ab me! the blooming pride of May, 
And that of beanty are but one: 
- At morn bottHourith bright and gay, 
Both face at evening, pale, and gone. Prion 
4. When it is followed by that, it ex- 
preffes vehement defire. 
In goodnefs, as in greatnefs, they excel ; 
Ab} that we lov'd ourlelves but half fo well. 
Drydens Fuvenal.. 
Aua’! Awa’! interje@ion. A word inti- 
mating triumph and contempt.. 
They 


AID 


They opened their mouth wide again me; | Arner. #. / [from aid.) He that brings 


and faid, aba! aba ! our eye hath feen it. 
Pfalm xxxv, 21. 
Ans’apd. adv. [from a and head.] 
1. Farther onward than another : a fea 
term. 
And now the mighty Ceataur feems to lead, 
And now the fpeedy Dolphin gets ahead. i 
2 © Dryden's Fincid. 
2. Headlong ; precipitantly ; ufed of ani- 
mals, and figuratively of men. 

It is mightily the faolit of parents, guardians, 
tutors, and governours, that fo many men mif- 
carry. They fuffer them at fir to run ahead, 
and, when perverfe inclinations are adtanced into 
habits, there is no dealing with them. 

DLEftrange’t Fables. 
Aneicut. adv. [from a and beight.] 
Aloft; on high. 
But have I fall’n or no ?— 

—From the dread tummit of this chalky hourne ! 

* Look up abeighr, the thritl-gorg‘d lark fo far 

Cannot be feen or heard. Shakefp. King Lear. 
AHOUA'T, 2. f: The name of a poifonons 

plant. 

Jo AID. wv. a. [aider, Fr. from adjutare, 


Lat.] To help; to fupport ; to fuc-}1. To pain; to trouble ; 


cour, 

Into the lake he leapt, his lord to ald, 
And of him catching hold, him ffrongly faid 
From drowning. Fairy Queer. 


Neither flrall they give any thing unto them f 2. 


that make war upon them, or aid them with 
victuals, weapons, money, or thips. 
Maccabees, viii. 26. 
By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids, 
We learn that found as well as feafe perfuades. 


A Rofcemmen. 
Arp. x. f- [from To aid.) 
1. Help; fupport. 

The memory of ufeful things may receive con- 

fiderable aid, if they are thrown into verfe. 
Watrts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Your patrimonia) ftores in peace pofiefs ; 

Undoubted all your filial claim confels : 
Your private right fhould impious power invade, 
+ The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Pope's Od. 
2. The perfon that gives help or fupport ; 
ahelper; auxiliary. 

Thou haft faid, it is not good that man fhould 
be alone ; Jet us make unto him an aid, like unto 
himfelf. d Tobit, vill. 6. 

Great aid: eame in to him, partly upon miffives, 
and partly voluataries from many parts. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
3- In law, 

A fubfidy. Aid is alfo particularly ufed, in 
mater of pleading, for a petition made in court, 
for the cailing in of help trom another, that hath 
an intereft io the caufs in queftion ; and is ke- 
wife both to give ffrength to the party rhat prays 

- in aid of him, and alfo to avoid a prejudice ac- 
¢ruing towards his own right, except it be pre- 
vented : as, when a tenant for term of life, cour- 
tefy, &c. being impleaded touching his efate, he | 
may pray in aid of him in the reverfion; that is, 
entreat the court, that he may be called in by | 
writ, to allege what he thinks good for the main- 
tenance both of his right and his owne Cawell. 

Ar’pance. 2. /. [from aid.] Help; fup- 

ort: a word little unfed. 

Oft have I icen a timely parted ghoft, 

OF afhy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodiefs, 
Being al! defcended to the lab'ring beart, 
Who, in the confii€ that it holds with death, 
AtraGs the fame fur aldance ‘gaint the enemy. 

: Sbakefpeare’s Herry V1. 

Aroant. adj. [aidant, Fr.) Helping ; 

helpfal : not in ufe: A 

Ai you unpublith'd virtoes nf the earth, 

Spring with my tears 5 be aidan and remediate 


In the goud man’s diftrefe.  Skahefp. King Leare 
t 


AIM 


aid or help ; a helper; an ally. 


All along as he weot, were puniflied the adhe- fi 


rents and alders of the late rebels, 
Bacon's Hemy VII. 


Antess, adj.-[from aid and /ef, an in- | 


feparable particle.] Helplefs ; unfup- 
ported ; undefended. 
Alone he enter’d 
The mortal gate o' th’ city,-which he painted « 
With thunlefs.deftiny : aid/e/s came oft, 
Aod, with a fudden re-enforcement, ftruck 
Corioli, like a planet. _ Shaki fp» Coriolanus. 
He had me: 

Already, ere my beft fpeed could prevents 
The cidle/s innocent lady, his with'd prey. 

i Milton's Conus. 

AIGULET. n. fe [aiguiet, Fr.] A point 
with tags; points of gold at the end 
of fringes. — 

Tr all above befprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigu/érs that glifter’d bright, 

Like twinkling ftars, and al! the fkirt about 
Was hemm’d with golden fringes. Fairy Qucer. 

To AIL. v. a. [eglan, Sax. to be trouble- 
fome.] 4 

to give pain. ` 
And the angel of God called to Hagar out of 

heaven, and ftid unto her, Whar ailerh thee, Ha- 
gar? fear not: for God hath heard the vdice’of 

the lad where he ise a Gen xXin 176 
It is ufed in a fenfe lefs determinate, 

for to aged? in any manner ; as, fone- 

‘thing ails me that Lcankot fit fill; what 

ails the man that be laughs avithout rea~ 
fon P s 
Love fmiled, and thus faid, Want joined, to 
delire ls unhappy; but if he nought do defire, 
what can Heraclitus gj? ? Sidney. 
What ai/s me, that I cannot lofe thy thought ! 

Command the emprefs hither to be brought, ; 

I, in her death, shall fome diverfion find, . 

And rid my thouglits at once of woman-kind. 

Drydens Tyrannick Love. 

3. To feel pain; to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is 
néver ufed but with fome indefinite 
terni, or the word nothing ; as, What 
ails bim ? What does he ail? He ails 
Something ; he ails rothing. Something ails 
him ; xothing ails him. ‘Thus we never 
fay, a fever ails him, or he ails a fever, 


or ufe definite terms with this verb. ia 


Arr. mf [trom the verb.] A diféafe.- 
Or heal,  Narfes, thy obfceoer ait. Pepe, 
ALMENT. n. fa [fromail.] Pain; dif- 
eafe. 
Little aifmeits oft attend the fair, , 
Not decent for a huibaad’s eye or eare Granville. 
I am never ill, bur I thing of your aidments,» 
and repine that they mutually hinder our being 
together. í ` Savife'r Letters. 
A‘iting. participial adj. [from To ail] 
Sickly ; full or a, = 
To AIM. ven. [It is derived by Siinzer 
from efmer, to point at; a word which 
I have not found.) i 
t. To endeavour to. ftrike with a mifive 
weapon ; to direct towards; with the 
partiele at. 7 i 
Aim ft thouvet prioces, alamaz‘ they faid, 
The latt of games ? b Pope's Odyffiy. 
2. To point the view, or dircé& the ficps 
towards any thing ; to tend towards ; 
to endeavour to reach or obtain: with 
to formerly, now only with "as. p 
Le, here the world is blifs 5 fo here theénd 


AIR 


To which all mên do aim, rich to be made, 
Such grace now to be happy is before thee laid. 
Fairy Duer 
Another kind there is, whlch although we de- 
fire for itfelf, as health, and virtue, and know- 
ledge, neverthelefs they are not the laft mak 
whereat we aim, but have their further end wheres 
unto toey- are referred. . Hooker. 
Swoln with applaufe, and aiming fill ar more, 
He now provokes the fea-gads from the fhore. 
_ Dryden's ZEaetd. 
Religion tends to the eaf and pleafure, the 
peace and tranquillity of our minds, which alt 
the wiftort of the world did always aim at; as the 
utrtott felicity of this life. Tillosfone 


3. To guefs. 


To Arm. v. a. Fo direct the miffile wea- ` 


pon ; more particularly taken fur the 

act of pointing thé weapon by the eye, 

before its difmiffion from the hand. 

And proud Ideus, Priam's chariotcers 

Who fhakes his empty reins, and aims his airy 
wt 2 fpear. ‘ Dryden. 
Aim, x. f. [from the verb.} -> 
1. The direction of a miffile weapon. 
~ Afcanius, young and eager of his game, 
+ Soon bent his bow, uncertain of his aim 5 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 


7 Which picre’d his bowels through his panting 


Fe aie Dryden, fin. vii. d. 6914 
z. The point to which the thing thrown is 
directed. isit . G 
! That arrows fled not fwifter toward their aim, 
' Than did gur foldiers; aiming at tħeirfafety; a 
Fly from the feld. _ ShakeJp. Henry IV. p. ite 
3- In a figurative fenfe,, a purpofe; a 
{cheme ; an intention; a defign. 
He trifted to have equall’d the Moft High, 
If he cppos’d : and, with ambitious aim, 
Againg the throne and monarchy of Gud 
Rais'dimplous war. Milt. Par. Loft, b. i. le 41s 

But fee how oft ambitious airs are crot, 

And chiefs contend till all the prizeis loft. Pope. 
4° The obje& of a defign ;' the thing after 
which any one endeavours. 

The fafett wiy'is to fuppofe, that tHe epiftle 
has butne aim, til!) by a frequent perufal of it, 
you are forced to fee there are diftingt independint 
parts; + Lockes Effay on St. Paul's Epifilere 

5. Conjecture! l gnen. i 

Tt is impofiblę, by aim, to tell it; and, for 
experience and knowledge thereof, I do not think 
that there was ever any of the particulars theréof. 

f Spenfer on Ircland. 

There is a hiftory in all men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceis'd; 
> The which obfery'd, a man may prophefy 
With 4 near ai, of the main chance of things, 
‘As yer oct came to life, which in their feeds 
And ‘Weak beginnings Iie intve:fured. 
d ` Shakefp. Henry IV, 


"AIR. 2./.. fairy Fr. aër, Lat.) 
4,,The clement encompaffing the terra- 


queous gfobe. 4 Fr ll 
Lf I were ta telt what J mean Dy the word air, 
I may fay, it is that fine matter which we breathe 
in and Breathevout cootineally; ôr itis that thin 
fluid’ body, in which the birds fly, a little above. 
the earth; or it isethat,inwfible matter, which 
fols all places near the earth, or which immedi- 
atcly encompaffes the globe of carth and water. 
: Watts’s Logicke 
2, The fate of thé air; or the air con- 
~ fidered with regard tovhealth. 
¢Fhere,be many, goad and healthful ajrs, that 
do appear hy habitation and other proofs, that 
diifer not in tmelf trom other airs. + 
Bacon: Natural Hiflory, N° goq. 
3. Airin motion ; 2 fiall gentle wind. 
Freth gules, and gentle airs, 

+ Whifper’d it to. the woods, and from theirwings 
Flung rofe, flung- odours from the fpicy hrub 
Difporting ! Milton's Parggife Lof, b, viiie 1. 
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out 


515s 
Lut 
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at. Mafick, whether light or 


ATR 


But fafe repofe, without an air of breath, 
Dwells here, and adumb quiet next to death. 
Dryden. 
Let vernal airs through trembling ofiers play, 
And Albion's cliffs refound the rural lay. 
Pope's Pafi.rals. 


ALR 


There is fomething wonderfully divine in the 
airs of this pi&ure. Addifon on Italy. 
Yet thould the Graces all thy figures place, 
And breathe an air divine on ev'ry face. Pope. 
14. An affected or laboured manner or 
gefture; as, a lofty air, a gay air. 
Whom Ancus follows with a fawning air 5 
But vain within, and preudly popular. 
Dryden's ZEncid, vi. 
There are of thefe fort of beauties, which 


4. Scent; vapour. 
Stinks which the noftrils fraight abhor sre not 
the muft pernicivus, but fuch airs as have foime 
fimilitude wich man's body ; and fo infinuate 
themfeives, and betray the fpirits., Bacon. 
5. Blat; peftilential vapour. 
All the ftor’d vengeances of heaven fall 
, On her ingrateful top! ftrike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lamenefs! Sbak. King Lear. 
6. Any thing light or uncertain ; that is 
as ght as air. 
O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of Gad ! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fa'r looks, 
Lives like a drunken failor on a matt, 
Ready with ev'ry nud to tumble down. ` 
Ë : k Sbakefpeares Ricbard WI 
7. The open weather; air unconfined. 
The garden was inclos‘d within the fquare, 
Where young Emilia took the morning air. 
Dryden's Fables. 
8. Vent; utterance ; emiffion into the air. 
J would have afk'd you, if I durft for hame, 
Tf {till you low'd ? you gave it air before me. 
But ah! why were we not bath of a fex? "t $ 
For then we might have lov'd without a crime. 
qi Dryden. 
9. Publication’; expofure to the publick 
view and knowledge. 
~“ elam farry tò find it has taken air, that I have 
fume hand in thefe papers. Pepe's Laters. 
10. Intelligence ; information. ‘This is 
not now in ofe, 
It grew fram the airs which the princes and 
fates abroad received from ‘their anphaflasors and 
agents here. , Bacon's Henry VIL 


ferious ; 


an afiembly, upon the fight of an unexpected and 
uncommon objeét, fome particularity of a viulent 


an eye, a difdainful look, a look of gravity, and a 
thoufand other fuch like things. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Theic whole lives were employed in intigues of 
ftate, and they naturally give themfelves airs of 
kings and princes, af which the minifters of other 
nations are only the reprefentatives. 
Addifon’s Remarks en Kaly. 
To curl their waving hairs, r 
AMG their blufhes, and infpire their airs. Pope. 
He affu:nes and aftedts an entire fet of very 
different airs; he conceives himfelf a being of a 
~ fuperiour nature. ~ ° Swift. 
15. Appearance. i 
“Asit was'communicated with the air of a fe- 
cret, it foon found its way into the world. é 
Popes Ded. to Rape of the Lock. 
16. [In horfemanfhip.] irs denote the 
“artificial or practifed motions of a ma 
" naged horfe. Chambers. 
To Air. v. a. [from the noun air.] 
1. To expofe to the air; to open to the 
air. P 
The others make it a matter.of fmall com- 
mendation in itfelf, if they, who wear it, do 
nothing elfe but air the robes, which their place 
requireth, Hocker, b. ve § a9. 
Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where 
there hath been a lictle moi(ture, or the chamber 
and bed-ftraw kept clofe, and not aired. ¢ 
Bacon's Natural Hiftery, N° 696. 
+ We have had, in our time, experience twice or 
thrice, when both the’ judges, that fat upon the 
-jail, and numbers of thofe that attended: the 
bufinefs, or were prefent, fickened upon it, and 
died. Therefore, it weie good wifdom, that, in 
fuch cafes, the jail were aired, before they were 
brought forth. — Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 914. 
Ag the ants were airing their, provifions onc 
winter, up comes a hungry grafshopper to them, 
and begs a charity. L'Eftrange’s Fables. 
Or a eriat weave, or air the corn. * 
. * Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To gratify, by enjoying the open air, 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Nay, ftay a little 
Were you but riding forth to air youefelf, 
Such parting were too petty. Sbakejp. Cymbeline. 
I afeénded the higheft hills of Bagdat, in order 
to pafs the reft of the day in meditation and prayer. 
As 1 was here airing myfelf on the teps of the 
mountains, I fell into a profound coi.templatian 
on the vanity of human life. Addifin, Spectatur. 


` . kog 

3. To air liquors; to warm them by the 
fire: a term ufed in converfation. 

4. To breed in nefts. In this fenfe, it is 
derived from aerie, a neft, It is now out 
of ufe. F 

You may add their bufy, dangerous, difcour- 
teous, yca and fometimes defpiteful ftcaling, one 
from anvther, of the eggs and young ones; whn. 
if they were allowed to gir naturally and qui t'y, 
there would be {tore fufficiert, to kill not only the 
pirtridges, but even all the good houfewives 
chickens in a country. 

Careau’s Survey of Cornwall. 


A'IRBLADDER, 7#. J. [from air and blad- 
der.J 


found ; air modulated. , r 
‘This mufick crept by me upon the waters, 
‘Allaying both their fury and my paffion, 
With its {weet air. Sbakelpeare’s Temp cf. 
Cail in fome mufick ; I have heard, foft airs 
Can charm our fenfes, and expel our cares. 
neg < Denbam's Sopky. 
_ The fame airs, which fome entertain with moft 
delightful teaniports, to others are importune. 
Glanwille’s Scepfis Scientifica. 
Since we have fuch a treafury of words fo 
proper for the airs of mufick, 1 wonder that per- 
fons thould give fo little attention. 
Addifon, Speétator, N° 406. 
* Borne on the fwelling notes, our fouls afpire, 
While folemn airs improve the facred fire 5 
And angels lean from heav’n ta hear ! 
Pope's Ste Cacilia. 
—When the foul is funk with cares, 
Exalts her inenliv’ning airs! Pope's St. Cacilia. 
32. Poetry; a fong. 
t The repeated air 
Of fad Eteétra’s poet had the pow'r 
To fave th’ Athenian walls from ruin bare. 
Paradife Regained. 


13. The mien, or manner, of the perfon ; 
the look. 
Her graceful innocence, her ev'ry air, 
Of gefture, or leaft ation, over-aw'd 
His malice. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
For the air of youth 
Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood hall reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 
To weigh thy yi down ; and lat confume 
The balm of life. Milton's Paradife Left. 
But, having the life before us, befides the ex- 
perience of all they knew; it is no wonder to hit 
- fome airs and features, which they have miffed. 
Dryden on Dramatick Poctry, 


$ 


Jat but for a moment; as, the different airs vf 


paffion, fome graceful ation, a fmile, a glance of 


AIR 


1. Any cuticle or veficle filled with air, 

The pulmonary artery and vein pafs along the 
furfaces of thefe airbladders, in an infinite num- 
ber of ramificatinns. Arluthnor or Aliments. 

2. The bladder in fifhes, by the contrac- 
tion and dilatation of which, they vary 
the properties of their weight to that of 
their bulk, and rife or-fall. 

Though the airbiadder in fithes feems neceffary 
for fwimming, yet fome are fo formed as to fwim 
without it. Cudworih. 

A’resuitr. adj. [from air and build. 
Built in the air, without any folid foun- 
dation. 

Hence the fool's paradife, the ftatefman’sfcheme, 
The airbuilr caftle, and the golden dream, 

The maid's romantick witb, the chymift’s fame, 
And poet's vifion of eternal fame. 
5 Pope's Dunciad, b. iii. 

ÅIR-DRAWN, adj. [from air and drawn. } 
Drawn or painted in air: a word not 
ufed. 

This is the very painting of your fear, 

This is the air-drawn dagger, which, vou faid, 
Led you to Duncan. Shatilp. Macbeth. 

A'IRER. a”. /. [from Ta air.] He that cx- 
pofes to the air. 

A'IRHOLE. 2. f. [from air and 2cle.] A 
hole to admit the air. 

A'IRINESS. x. f. [from airy.] 

1. Opennefs; expolure to the air. 

2. Lightnefs ; gaiety ; levity. 

The French have indeed taken worthy patos to 
make claffick learning fpeak thcir language; if 
they have nat fuceceded, ic muft be imputed ta a 
certain talkativenefs and airinefs reprefented in 
their tongue, which will never agree with the fe- 
datenefs of the Romans, or the folemnity of the 
Gieeks. k Feltene 

A'irRixG. n. f. [from air.] A hort jour- 
ney cr ramble to enjoy the free air. 

This litle fleet ferves only to fetch them wine 
and corn, and to give their ladies an airing in the 

_ fammer feafon. Addifon. 


A'IRLESS. adj. [from air.} Wantung 
communication with the free air. 
Nor ftony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs, 
Nor airlefs dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the fRtrength of fpirire 
4 Shakefpeare’s Julius Cæ ar. 
A'IRLING. ne f. [from air, for gayety.} 
A young, light, thoughtlefs, gay per- 
on. - 
Sume more there be, flight airlings; will be won 
With dogs, and horfes, and perhaps a whore. 
Bin Fonfen. 
A’rreumpe. 2. f [from air and pump.] A 
machine by whofe means the air is cx- 
haufted out of proper veffels. The prin- 
ciple on which it is built, is the elafti- 
city of the air; as that on which the wa- 
terpump is founded, is on the gravity of 
the air. The invention of this curious 
inflrument is afcribed to Otto de Guc- 
rick, conful of Magdebourg, in 1654. 
But his machine taboured under feveral 
defeéts ; the force neccffary to work it 
was very great, and the progrefs very 
flow; it was to be kept under water, 
and allowed of no change of fubjects for 
experiments. Mr. Boyle, with the af- 
fiftance of Dr. Hooke, removed feve- 
ral inconveniencies; though, ftill, the 
working was laborious, by reafon of the 
reflure of the atmofphere at every ex- 
fuction. ‘This labour has been fince 1e- 
n moved 


RTS 


moved by Mr. Hawkfbee ; who, by 
adding a fecond barrel and pifton, to 
rife as the other fell, and fall as it rofe, 
made the preffure of the atmofphere on 
the defcending one, of as much fervice 
as it was of differvice in the afcending 
one. Vream made a farther improve- 
ment, by reducing the alternate motion 
of the hand and winch to a cirenlar 
one. Chambers. 

The air that, in exhaufted receivers of airpumys, 
is exhaled from minerals, and fleth, and fruits, 
and liquors, is as true and genuine as to elafticity 
and denfity, or rarefaction, as that we refpire in ; 
aad yet this factitious air is fo far from being fit to 
be breathed in, that it kills animals in a moment, 
even fuoner than the abfence of air, or a vacuum 
itfelf, Bentley. 

AIRSHAFT. n.f. [from air and /La/t.] 
A paflage for the air into mines and 
fubterrancous places. 

By the finking of an airfkaft, the air hath li- 
berty to circulate, and carry nuc the fteams bath ot 
the miners breath and the damps, which would 
otherwife ftagnate there. Ray. 

Aigy. adj. [from air; eëreus, Lat.] 
1. Compoled of air. 
The fisit i: the tranfmiffion, or emiffion, of the 
_ thinner aod more airy parts of bodies; as, in 
odours and infeCtions: and this is, of ali the ref, 
the moft corporeal. Bacen. 
2. Relating to the air; belonging to the 
air. i 

There are fithes that have wings, that are no 

ftrangers to the airy region. Boyle. 
3. High in air. 

Whole rivers heʻe forfake the fields below, 

- And, wond’ring at their height, through airy chan- 
nels flow. Addifen. 
4. Open to the free air. 

Joy’d to range abroad in frefh attire 

Thro’ the wide compafs of the airy coaft. Spenfer. 
ç. Light as- air; thin; unfubftantial ; 
without folidity. 

J hold ambition of fo airy and light a quality, 
that it is but a fhadow’s thacow, Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Still may the dog the wand‘ring trocpa conftrain 
Of airy ghofts, and vex the guilty trains Dryden. 

6. Wanting reality ; having no fteady 
foundation in truth or nature; vain; 
trifling. 

Nor think with wind 
Of airy threats to awe, whom yet with deeds 
G ie Not. Miten's Parsdife Loft. 
r {to avoid fuch meannefs) foaring high, 
With empty found, and airy notions, fly. 
Rofecmmon. 

I have found a complaint concerning the fea:city 
of money, which occafioned many airy propofitions 
for the remecy of it. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

7. Flattering ; loofe; as if to catch the 
air; full of levity. 

The painters draw their nympha in thin and 
airy habits; but the weight of gold and of embroi- 
deries is reicrved for queens and goddeffes, Dryden. 

By this name of ladies, he means all young 
pe fons, flender, finely thaped, airy, and delicate: 
fuch as are rymphs ond Naiads. Dryden. 

8. Gay; {prightly; fall of mirth; viva- 
cious; lively ; {pirited; light of heart. 

He that is merry and airy at fiore when he fees 
a fid tempeft on the fea, oe dancea when God 
thunders from heaven, regards oot when God 
fpeaks to al the world. Taylor. 

Arsız. 2. /. [Thus the word is written by 
Addifon, but perhaps improperly ; fince 
it feems deducible only irom, either ai/e, 
a wing, or allée, a path, and is there- 
fore to be written az/e.] The walks in 
a church, or wings of a quire. 


ALA 


The abbey is by no means fo magnificent as oné 
would expeét from its endowments. The church 
is one huge nef, with a double gifle to it; and, at 
each end, is a large quire. i Addifon. 


Air, or Eycur. 2. fi [fuppofed, -by 


Skinner, to be corrupted from iffet.] A 
fmall ifland in a river. 


A'JUTAGE. n.f. [ajutage, Fr.] An ad- 


ditional pipe to water-works. Dia. 


To Axe. v. 2. [from ëx®, Gr. and 


therefore more grammatically written 
ache.) 3 
1. To feel a lafling pain, generally of the 
interna] parts ; dillinguifhed from fmart, 
which is commonly ufed of uneafinefs in 
the external parts; but this is no accu- 


rate account. 
To fue, and be deny’d, fuch common grace, , 
My wounds ake at you ! Shakefpeare. 
Let our finger ake, and it endues 
Our other healthful members with a fenfe 
OF pain. ' Sbhakelpeare. 
Wese the pleafure of drinking accompanied, the 
very moment, with that fick ftomach and aking 
head, which. in fume men, are fure to fellow, 1 
think nd body would ever let wine touch his lips. 
Locke. 
` His mbs mutt ake, with daily toita oppreft, 
Ere long-with’d night brings neceflary reft. Frior. 
2. It is frequently applied, in an impro- 
per fenfe, to the heart; as, the beart 
akez; to imply grief or fear. Shake- 
Jpeare has uled it, Rill more licentionfly, 
of the foul. 
My foul akes 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither fupreme, how foon confufion 
May enter. Shatefps Ccriolanus. 
Here shame diffuades him, there his fear prevails, 


And cach, by turns, his atieg heart affails. 
s Addifin. 
AKIN. adj. [from a and żin. ] 
t. Related to; allied by blood: ufed of 
perfons. 

Ido not envy thee, Pamela; only I with, that 
being thy fifter in nature, 1 were not fo far off akin 
in fortune. Sidnys 

z. Allied to by nature ; partaking of the 
fame properties: ufed of things. 

The cankered paffion of envy is nothing akin to 
the filiyenvy of the afs. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Some limbs again in bulk or ftature 
Unlike, and not akin by nature, 
In corcert act, like modern friends, 
Becaule one ferves the other’s ends. Prior. 

He feparates it from queitions with which it may 
have beso complicated, and diftinguishes it from 
quettiona which may be akin to it. 

Watrs's Improvement of the Mind. 


At, Attire, Aone, do all feem to be 


corruptions of the Saxon Apel, noble, 
famous; as alfo, Alling and Adling, are 
corruptions of Aipeling. noble, /plendia, 
famous, 
` Al, Ald, being initials, are derived 
from the Saxon Ealb, ancient; and fo, 
oftentimes, the initial a//, being melted 
by the Normans from the Saxon eal. 
Gibfen’s Camden, 


ALABASTER. n. fc [ardCacgor.) A kind 


of foft marble, ealier to cut, and lefs 
durable, than the other kinds ; fome is 
white, which is mot common; fome of 
the colour of horn, and tranfparent ; 
fome yellow, like honey, marked with 
veins. The ancients ufed it to make 
boxes for perfumes. Savary. 


ALA : 


s Yet I'i not fhed her blood, 
Nor fear that whiter fkin of hers than fnow, 
And (mooth as monumental a/abafier.  Shalefpe 
ALABASTER. adj.: Made of alabatter. 

I cannot forbear mentioning part of an alabufter 
column, found in-the ruins of Livia’s portico. It 
«is of the colour of fire, and may be leen over the 
high altar of St. Maria in Campitello 5 for they have 
cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in the fhape 
of a cmfs, in a hole of the wall; _fo that thesight 


pufling through it, makes it look, to thofe in the _ 


church, like a huge tranfparent crofs of achher. 
Addifon on Italy. 
Aua‘cx. énierje@. [This word feems only 
the corruption of a/as.] Alas; an ex- 
preffion of forrow. 
Alack | when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right; we would, and we would not. 
Shakelp., Meafure for Meafure. 
At thunder now no more I ftart, 
Than at the rumbling of a cart : 
y Nay, what s incredible, alach! 
I hardly hear a woman’s.clack. Swift. 
ALA'CKADAY. interjedtion, [This, like 
the former, is for alas the day.) A word 
noting forrow and melancholy. 
Ava’criousLy. adv. [from alacrious, 
fuppofed to be formed from alacris ; but 
of alacrious I have found no example. } 
Cheerfully ; without dejection. 


Epaminondas alacrioufly expired, in confidence 


that he left behind him a perpetual memory of the 
victories he had achieved fur his country. 
Gouernment of the Tongues 


ALACRITY. n.f. [alacritas, Lat.] Cheer- » 


fulnefs, expreffed by fome outward to- 
ken; fprightlinefs ; gayety ; livelinefs ; 
cheerful willingnefs. 

Thefe orders were, on all fides, yielded unto 
with no lefs alacrity of mind, than cities, unable 
to hold out‘any longer, are wont to fhew when they 
take conditions, fuch as it liketh him to offer 
them, which hath them in the narrow ftraits of 
advantage... r Huskers 

Give me a bowl of wine 5 
I have not that a/acrity of fpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 
Shakefpeare. 

He, glzd that now his fea fhould find a fhore, | 
With freth alacrity, and force renew'd, 

Springs upward. Milton's Paradife Lofe 

Never did men more joyfully obey, 

Or fooner underftord the fign to fy: 
“With fuch alacrity they bore away, 
As if, to praife thein, all the ftates ftood by. 
Dryden. 

ALAMI RE. n. f The loweft note but 
one in Guido Aretine’s feale of mufick. 

Atamo’pe. adv. [à la mode, Fr.) Ac- 
cording to the fathion: a low word. It 
is ufed likewife by thopkeepers for a kind 
of thin filken manufacture. 

Ata’xp. adv. [from a for at, and land.) 
At Jand; landed; on the dry ground, 

Fe only, with the prince his coufin, were ca 
aland, far ¿ff from the place whither their defies 
would have guided thent. Sidney. 

Three more fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 
Dafh’d on the thallows uf the m: ving fand, 

And, in mid oceso, left them meor'd a/and. 
Dryden, 

ALARM. n.f. [from the French à Parmes 
to arms; as, crier, à larme, to call to 
arms.) 

1. A cry by which men are fummoned to 
their arms; as, at the approach of an 
enemy. 

When the congregation is to be gathered toge- 
ther, you fhall blow, but you fhall not found an 
alarm. S Numbers 


Ged 


ALA 
Acova himfelf is with us for our captain, and hs ° 
Piets with founding trumpets, to ery alarm 
againft you. 2Chron. xiii. 32. 
The trumpets loud clangour i 
Excites us to arms, 
With thrill notes of anger, 
And mortal alarms. Dryden. 

Taught by this troke, renounce the wars dk: 

And learn to trembie at the name of arms. 
1 Pope's Tiad. 
2. A ery, or notice, of any danger ap- 
proaching ; as, an alarm of fire. 
3. Any tumult or diftarbance. 
Crowds of rivals, for thy mother’s charins, 
Thy palace All with iafults and alarms. 

. Pope's Ody fi" 
Yo Ara rs. o. a. [from alarm, the nonn. ] 
x. To call to arms, 

4. To dilturb; as, with the approach of 
an cnemy. m 
The wal the hive alerms 

With louder hums, and with unequal arms. 

, Addifon. 

3- To furprife with the apprehenfion of 
any danger. 

When rage mifguides me, or when fear alarms, 

When pain diftrefies, or when pleafure charms. 


Tickell. | 


4. To difturb in general. 
His fon, Cupavo, brufh’d the briny flood ; 
- Upon his ftern a brawny Centaur ftood, 
Who heav'd a rock, and threat’ning Rill to throw, 
With lifted hands, alarm'd the feasbelow. Dryden. 

Ava RMBELL. 7#. f. [from alarm and bell.) 
The bell that is rung at the approach of 
an enemy. 

Th alarmbel! rings from our Alhambra walls, 
And, from the ftreets, found drums and ataballes. 
Dryden. 

ALARMING. particip. adj. [from alarm.] 
Terrifying ; awakening ; farprifing ; 
as, an alarming meflage ; an alarming 
pain. 

ALA RMPOST. n.f. [from alarm and pof.) 
The poft or place appointed to each body 
of, men to appear at, when an alarm 
fhall happen. 

Aa’rum. 2. f. [corrupted, as it feems, 

_ from alarm. See ALarm.] 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruifed arms bung up fur monuments, 
Our ftern alarums chang'd to merry meetings. 
` Shakefpeare. 


o 


That Almatro might better bear, 

She fets a drum at either ear; 

And loud or gentle, harth or fweet, 

Are but th’ alarums which thzy beat. Prior. 
Yo ALa RUM. v. a. [corrupted from To 

alarm.) See ALARM. 

Withered murder 

( Alarum'd by his fentinel the wolf, 
+ Whofe how!’s his watch) thus with his ftealthy pace 

Moves like a ghoft. Shake'peare. 
Ava’s. interjed. [belaspFr. eylaes, Datch.] 
J. A word exprefling lamentation, when 

we ufe it of ourfelves. 

But yet, alas! O but yet, alas / our haps be but 
hard haps. Sidney. 

Zilasy how little from the grave we claim! | 
Thou but preferv'ft a form, anda name. Pope. 

2. A word of pity, when ufed of other per- 
fons. 

Alas! poor Protheus, thou haft entectain’d 
A fox to be the fhepherd of thy lambs, SEakefp. 

3. A word of forrow and concern, when 
ufed. of things. 

Tbus faith the Lord God, Smite with thine 
hand,.and flamp with thy foot, and fay, Alas! 
for all the evil abominations of the houfe of Ifrael. 

. Ezekiel. 


Atas THE WHILE, interject. 


ALBE. 
ALBEIT. 


wa 


AGE 
fla l both for the deed, and for the cavfe | 
Milton. 
Alas! for pity of this bloody Geld ; 


Piteous indeed muft he, when I, a fpirit, 
Can have fo foft afenfe nf human woes. Dryden. 


ALAS THE Day. iaterje&. Ah, unhappy 


day ! 
Alas the day ! I never gave him caufe. Shakefp. 
Alas a day! you have ruined my poor milliets : 


you have made a gap in her reputation; and can 
you biame her, if {lig make it up with her hufband ? 


Congreve, 


Ah! un- 
happy time ! ] 

All as the bcep, fuch was the fhepherd’s look ; 
For pale and wan he was (alas the while!) 
May teem he lov’d, or else fame care he took. 


Spenfer. 


ALATE. adv. [from a and Jate.} Lately ; 


no Jong time ago. 


Aus. 2. f. [album, Lat.| A furplice ; a 


white linen veftment worn by prietfts. 

adv. [a coalition of the words 

all be it fo. Skinner.) Al- 

though ; notwithftanding ; thongh it 
fhould be. 

Ne wou'd he fuffee fleep once thitherward 
Approach, aibe his drowfy den wasnext. Spenfer. 

This very thing is caufe: fufficient, why duties 
belonging to each kind of virtue, albeit the law of 
reafon teach them, fhould, notwithftanding, be 


preferibed even by human law. Hooker. 
a One whofe eyes, 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood, 

Drop tears, as faft as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Shakefpeare. 


He, who has a probable belief that be fhuall 
meet with thieves in fuch a road, thinks himfell 
to have reafon enough to decline it, a/bcit he is fore 
to fuain fome lefs, though yet confiderable, in- 
convenience by his fo doing. South's Sermons. 


Atpucineous. adj. [albugo, Lat.] Re- 


fembling the white of an egg. 
Eggs will freeze in the afbugireows part thereof. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
I opened it by incifion, giving vent firft to an 
albugineous, then to white concotted matter: upon 
which the tumour funk. Hfeman’s Surgery. 


ALBUGO. n.f. (Lat.] A difeafe in the 


eye, by which the cornea contraéts a 
whitenefs. The fame with /eucoma. 


A'LBURN COLOUR. u.f- See AUBURN. 
A'LCAREST. #. f. An Arabick word, to 


exprefs an univerfal diffolvent, pretend- 
ed to by Paracelfus and Helmont, 


Quincy. 


Arca'io. m. f. [from al, Arab. and 


apap» the head.] 


1. [In Barbary, the governour of a caftle. 


Th’ akaid 
Shuns me, and, with a grim civility, 


Bows, and declines my walks. Dryden. 


z. In Spain, thé judge of a city, firt 


inftitated by the Saracens. Du Cange. 


ALCANNA. n. f. An Egyptian plant 


ufed in dying; the leaves making a 
yellow, infufed in water, anda red in 
acid liquors. 

The rbor of alcanna, thnugh green, will give a red 
frain. Brewer's Vuigar Errevrs. 


ÅLCHY'MICAL. adj. [from alchymy.] Re- 


lating to alchymy; produced by al- 
chymy. 

The rofeenoble, then current for fix fhillings 
and eight pence, the alchyinifts do afirm as as 
unwritten verity, wis made by projection er mul 
tiplication alehymical of Raymond Lully in the 
tower of London. i 


Camden's Remains. 


ALC 
‘ALcmy’mrcatty. adv. [from alchy. 
mical} In the manner of an alchymitt ; 
by means cf alchymy. 
Raymond Lully would prove it a/ebymirally. 
7 Camden. 
A'Lcuymist. nf. [from alchymy.] One 
who purfues or profefes the fcience of 
alchymy. 
To tolemnize this day, the glorious fun 
Stays in his courfe, and plays the alcZymift, 
Turning, with (plendour of his precinus eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. 
d Skakifp. King Jobn. 
Every alchymif? knows, that gold will endure 
a vehement fire for a long time without any 
change; and after it has been divided by carrofive 
liquors into invifible parts, yet may prefently be 
precipitated, fo as to appear in its own form. 


Grew. 
'ALCHYMY. ‘x. f. [of al, Arab. and 


ane. J ; 

‘1. The more fublime and occult part of 
chymiftry, which propofes for its object 
the tranfmotation of metals, and other 
important operations. 

There’ is nothing more dangerous than this 
deluding art, which changeth the meaning oF 
words, as afclymy doth, or would do, the fub- 
ftance of metals; maketh of any thing what it 
lifleth, and bringeth, in the end, all truth to no-. 
thing. Tek. 

O he fits high ia all the people's hearts; 

And that whieh would appezr offence in usy 
His countenance, like riche afebymy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthinefs. 
Shate|p. Julius Cafar. 
Compared to this, 
All honour’s mimicky all wealth a/chymy. 
Donne. 

2. A kind of mixed metal ufed for fpoons, 
and kitchen utenfils. 

White afchymy is made of pan-brafs one pound, 
and arfenicum three ounces; or alekyrmy is made 
of copper and auripigmentum. 

Bacon's Phyfical Remaint. 
They bid cry, 
With trumpets regal found, the great refule: 
Tow'rds the four winds, four fpeedy cherubims 
Put to their mouths the founding a/chymy, 
By hérald’s voiceexplain’d. Mirten's Paradife Left. 

ALCOHOL. #. f An Arabick term 
ufed by chymifts for a high redtified 
dephlegmated {pirit of wine, or for any 
thing reduced into an impalpable pow- 
der. THCY a 

If the fame fait hall be reduced into aleobol, 
as the chymifts fpeak, or an impalpable powder, 
the particles aud iotercepted fpaces will be ex- 
tremely tened. : j Boyles 

Sal volatile oleofum will coagulate the ferunt on 
account of the afcobol, or re€tified fpirit which it 
contains Arbuthnot 

ÅLCOHOLIZA tion. n. f. [from akoko- 
lizé.] The aĉ of alcoholizing or rec- 
tifying fpirits ; or of reducing. bodies 
to an impalpable powder. 

To A'LCOHOLIZE., v. a. [from alcohol.) 

t. To make an alcohol; that is, to rec- 
tify {pirits till they are wholly dephleg- 
mated. , 

2. To comminnte powder till it is wholly 
withont roughnefs. 

A’ucoran. n. fa [al and keran, Arab.] 
The'book of the Mahometan precepts 
and credenda. 

If this would fatisfy the confcience, we might 
not only take the prefent covenant, but fubferibe 
to the council of Trént; yea, and to the Turkith 
aleran; and {wear to maintain and defe:fd efther 
of them. Saunderfen againft the Covrnants 

ALCO VE. 


d ALE 


ALcoyE. u. f. [alcoba, Span.] A récefs, 
part of a chamber, feparated by an 

eftrade, or partition, and other corre- 

fpondent ornaments ; in which is placed 

a bed of ftate, and fometimes feats to 

entertain company. Trevoux. 
The weary’d champion lull’d in foft alcoves, 

The noble? boat of thy romant ck groves, 

Ofr, if the mufe prefage, thal he be feen 

By Roiamenda fleeting oer the green, 

¥n dreams be hail'd by heroes” mighty hades, 


Aad hear old Chaucer warble through the glades. 
Tickell. 


Dceep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
And flept beneath the pompoos colonnade, 
Pope's Odyffiy. 

ALDER. 2. f. (alnus, Lat.] A tree hav- 

ing leaves relembling thofe of the ha- 
zel; the male flowers, or katkins, are 
produced at remote diitances from the 
fruit, on the fame tree; the fruit is 
fquamofe, and of a conical figure. The 
fpecies are, 1. The common cr round- 
Jeaved alder. 2. The long-leaved alder, 
3. The fcarlet alder. Thefe trees de- 
light in a very moit foil. The wood is 
ufed by turners, and will endure long 
under ground, or in water. Miller. 
Without the grot, a various fylvan feene 
Appear’d around, acd groves of living green ; 
Poplars and alders ever quivering play‘d, 
And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant thade. 
Pope's Odyffy. 
ÅLDERLIEVEST. adj. fuperl. [from ald, 
alder, old, elder, and sieve, dear, be- 
loved.] Moit beloved; which has held 
the longeft poffeffion of the heart. 
The mutual conference that my mind hath had, 
In courtly company, or at my beads, 
With you, mine alderlieve? fovercign, 
Makes me the bolder. Shakefp. Henry Vi. p. ii. 
ALDERMAN. n. f- [from ald, old, and 
man. | : n 
1. The fame as fenator, Cowell. A go- 
vernour or magiftrate, originally, as 
the name imports, chofen on account 
of the experience which his age had gi- 
ven him. 
«_ Tell him, myfelf, the mayor, and aldermen, 
Are come to have fome a sees with his prace. 
Í Sbakefpeare. 
Though my own aldermen conferr’d my bays, 

To me committing their eternal praife; 

Their full-fed hernes, their pacifick may’rs, 

Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars. 

Pope's Dunciad. 
2. In the following paflage it is, I think, 
improperly ufed. 
But if the trumpet's elangour you abhor,. 

And dare not be an alderman of war, 

Take to a thnp, behind a counter lic. 

Dryd. Juv Sat. 
ALDERMANLY. adv. [from alderman.] 
Like an alderman; belonging to an 
alderman. 

Thefe, and many more, faffered death, in envy 
to their virtues and fuperiour genius, which em- 
boidened them, in exigencies (wanting an alder- 
manly difcretion), to attempt fervice out nf the 
common forms. Swift's Mifcellanies. 
LDERN. adj. [from alder.] Made of 
alder. 

Then alters boats firft plow’d the ocean, 


2. A merry-meeting ufed in 


ALe’CTRYOMANCY, -OF 


Â LEGAR. 


May's Virgil. f 


ALE i 
hot water, and then fermenting the li- 
uor. . 4 
You moft be feeing chriftenings. Do you look 


for ale and cakes here, you rude rafcals? 
Sbhakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 


The fertility of the fail in grain, and its being | 


not proper for vines, put che Egyptians upon drink- 
ing ale, of wbich they were the inventors. 
Arburknzt. 


country 


places. 

And ail the neighbourhood, from old records 
OF antick proverbs drawn from Whisfon lords, 
And their authorities at wakes and a/es, 

With country precedents, and uli wives tales, 
We bring you now. , Ben Fonfon. 


A’.eserry. x. /. [from ale and éerry.] 


A beverage made by boiling ale with 
fpice and fugar, and fops of bread: a 
word now only ufed in converfatiom 

Their alebervies, cawdles, pofiets, each one, 
Syllibubs made at the milking pale, 


Eut what are compofed of a pat of good ale. 
Beaumont. 


A’ve-urewer. w. fJ. [from ak and brew- 


er.) One that profeifes to brew ale. 
-The fummer-made mak brews ill, and is dif- 


liked by moft of our ale-brewers. 
Mortimer’: Hufbandry. 


Aveconner. n.f: [from ale and cox 


An officer in the city of London, net 


bufinefs is to infpeét the miealures of 
Four of them are cho- |- 


publick hoxfes. 
fen or rechofen annually by the com- 


mon-hall of the city ;, and, whatever f 


might be their afe formerly, their places 
are now regarded only as finecares for 
decayed citizens. 


A‘vecosr. z./f. [perhaps from aie, and |. 


coftus, Lat.] The name of an herb. 


Did. |. 


ALE’ cTORO- 
MANCY. n. f. [arrsleuas and pass] 
Divination by a cock. j 
n. f. [from ale and eager, 
four.] Sovralc; a kind of acid made 
by ale, as vinegar by wine, which has 
lof its fpirit. 


ALEGER. adj. [allegre, Fr. alacris, Lat.] 
Gay ; chearful; fprightly: a word not |. 


now ufed. 

Coffee, the roet and leaf betle, and leaf tobacco, 
of which the Turks are great takers, da all can- 
denfe the fpirits, and make them ftroog and ale- 
ger. 


head.] Groandivy, fo called by our 
Saxon anceftors, as being their chief in- 
gredient in ale. An.herb. 

Alehof, or groundivy, is, in my opinion, of 
the moft excellent and moft genera) ufe and vir- 
tue, of any plants we have among us. Temple. 


A’Lenouse. m f. [from ale and heufe.] 


A honfe where ale is publickly fold ; 
a tipling-houfe. It is diftingnithed from 
a tavern, where they fell wine. 


Thou :ns:tbeauteous inn, 
Why fhould hard-favouc'd grief be todg’d in thee, 


«When triumph is become an aleboufe gueft ? 


Shakefpeare 

One woold think it fhould be no eafy matter to 
bring any man of fenfe in love with an aleboufe; 
indeed of fo much fenfe as feeing and {mailing 


amounts to; there being fuch trong encounters of | 


bot‘, as would quickly fend him packing, did not 
the inve of good fellowfhip reconcile to thefe 
nuifances. South. 


Dia. f 


Bacon's Natural Hiffory. à 
A'LENOOF. a. f. [from ale and hoopò, 


A'LEVAT. n. f. [from al and var. 


ALE 
Thee Shall each alcbonfe, thee cach gillhoufe 
_ mourn, 
And anfw#'ring ginthops fourer fighs return. Pope. 
ALEHOUSE-KEEPER. w. f. [from al- 
4oufe and keeper.) He that keeps ale: 
publickly to fell. . 

You refemble perfectly the two alchoufe-heepers 
in Holland, who were at the fame time burgo- 
mafters of the town, and taxed one another's bills 
alternately. á “ts Letter to Swifts 

A LEKNIGHT. 2. /. [from ale and dnight.} 
A pot-companion ; a tippler; a word: 
now out of ufe. E 

The old alekuigbts of England were well de- 


painted by Hanville, in the alehoufe-coloury of. 
that time. =. Camden. 

Avemaick. 2. f A velel ufed in diftil-. 
ling, confifting of a veifel placed over., 
a fire, in which is contained the fub- 
flance to be diftilled, and a concave: 
clofely fitted on, into which. the fumes: 
arife by the heat ; this cover bas a beak: 
or fpout, into which the vapours rife,. 
and by which they pafs into a ferpen- 
tine pipe, which is kept cool by making 
many convolutions in a tub of water ;. 
here the vapours are: condenfed, and. 
what entered the pipe in. fumes, comes 
out in drops. 

Though water may be rarefied into iavifible 
vapours, yet it is not changed into air, hut only 
{cattered into minute parts; which meeting toge~ 
ther in the alembick, or in the receiver, do pre- 
fently return into fuch water as they conftituted 
before. Boyle. 


-Ave’netH. adw.. [from: a for at,.ands 


fength.] At full length; along ;-ftretched. 
along the ground. 

ALERT. adj, [alerte, Er. perhaps from: 
alacris, but probably from à Part, ac- 
cording to-art: or rule.} 

t. In the military fenfe, on guard ; watch- 
ful; vigilant ;. ready at a call. 

2. In the common fenfe, brifk.; pert; pe- 
tulant; fmart; implying fome degree: 
of cenfure and’contempt. s 

I faw an alert young fellow, that cocked his 
hat upon a friend of his, aod accofted him, 
Well, Jack,- the old prig is dead at laft. 

Addifon, Spcfator. 

ALERTNESS. 2. /: [from alert.] The: 
quality of being alert; fprightlinefs ;. 
pertnefs. 

That alertnofs and unconcern for matters nf 
common life, a campaign or two would infallibly 
have given bims ~- _ Addon, Speélater. 

A LETASTER. 2. f. [from ale and tafter.]: 
An officer appointed in every court leet,, 
and fivorn to look to the affize and the- 
goodnefs of bread and ale, or beer, 
within the precinéts of that lordfhip. 

Cowell.. 
The: 


tub in which the ale is fermented. 


„A'Lew. mf Clamour; outcry. Not in, 


ufe. ' Spenfr. 
A’vewaswen. adj. [from aland wa/>.] 
Steeped or foaked in ale: not now in. 
ufe. 1 
What a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid 
fuit of the camp, will do among foaming battles 
and alewajhed wits, is wonderful to bz thought 
on. Shakofprare.s. 


A'LEWIFE, #.f [from ale and wife] A. 


ALE. n fo (eale, Sax.] | i 
t. A liquor mads by infufing malt in woman that keeps an alehonfe. 


9 ? 


Perhaps: 


ALG 


Perhaps he will fwagger and he€tor, and thresten 
to beat and butcher an a/cqwife, or take the goods 
by force, and throw them down the bad halfpence. 

Swift's Draper's Letters. 
A'LEXANDERS. a. fe [/myrnium, Lat.] 
+ The name of a plant. 
A’LEXANDER’S-FOOT. n. f. The name 
of an herb. 
ALEXANDRINE. z. f A kind of verfe 
borrowed from the French, firft ufed in 
a poem called Alexander. They confit, 
among the French, of twelve and thir- 
teen fyllables, in alternate couplets ; 
and, among us, of twelve. 

Our numbers fhould, for the mnft part, be 
lyrical. For variety, or rather where the majefty 
of thought requires it, tbey may be ftretched ta 
the Englith heroic of five feet, and to the French 
Al:xandrine of fix. Dryden. 

Then, at the laft and only couplet, fraught 
With fome unmeuning thing they call a thaught, 

. Anecdlefs Aixancr.ne ends the fong, 
That, like a wounded fnake, drags its flaw length 
along. Pope's Ejfay on Criticifm. 
ALEXIPHA’RMICK. adj. [from áasžíw and 
Cdenenor.} That which drives away 
poifon; antidotal; that which oppofes 
iufection. 

Some antidatal quality it may have, fince not 
only the bone in the heart, but the horn of a deer 
is alexipbarmick. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

~-ALEXITE’RICAL, Or ALEXITE RICK. adj. 
[from éasziv.] ‘That which drives away 
poifon ; that which refifts fevers. 

A'LGATES. adv. [from all and gate. Skin- 
mer. Gate is the fame as via; and ftill 
ufed for way in the Scottifh diale&.] On 
any terms; every way: now obfo- 
dete. 

Nor had the baafter ever rifen more, 

But thit Renaldo's horfe ev’n then down fell, 

- And with the fall his leg opprefs'd fa fore, 

+ ‘That, for a fpace, there muft he algates dweil. 
Fairfax. 
A‘LGEBRA. z. fı [an Arabic word of 
uncertainetymology ; derived, by fome, 
from Geber the philefopher 5. by fome, 
from gefr, parchment ; by others, from 
algebifta, a bonefetter ; by Menage, from 
algiabarat, the reftitution of things bro- 
ken.) A peculiar kind of arithmetick, 
which takes the quantity fought, whe- 
ther it be a number or a line, or any 
other quantity, as if it were granted, 
and, by means of one or more quanti- 
ties given, proceeds by confequence, 
till the quaatity at firt only fuppofed to 
be known, or at leatt fome power there- 
of, is found to be equal to fome quantity 
or quantities which are known, and con- 
fequently itfelf is known. ‘This art was 
in ufe among the Arabs, long before 
it came into this part of the world ; and 
they are fuppofed to have borrowed it 
from the Perfians, and the Perfians from 
the Indians. 
algebra was Diophantus, who, about the 
year 800, wrote thirteen books. In 
1494, Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de- 
Burgos, a cordelier, printed a treatife 
of algebra, in Italian, at Venice. He 
fays, that algebra came originally from 
the Arabs. After feveral improvements 
by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Defcartes, 


+ 


r 


The firt Greek author of 


ALI 


Sir Ifaac Newton brought this art to 
the height at which it ftill continues. 

Trevoux., Chambers. 

It would furely require no very profound fkill in 


algcbra, to reduce the difference of ninepence in 
thirty fhillings. Swift. 
I . . 
Meee ee: | adj, [from algebra.] 
1. Relating to algebra ; as, an algebraical 
treatife. 
2. Containing operations of algebra; as, 
an algebraical computation. 


ALGEBRA'IST. 2. f [from algebra] A 
perfon that underftands or prattifes the 
{eience of algebra. 

When any dead body is found in England, 
no algebraifi or uncipherer can vfe more fubtle 
fuppofitions, to find the demonftration or cipher, 
than every unconcerned perfon dath to find the 
murderers. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Confining themfelves to the fynthetick and ana- 
lytick methods of geometricians and algebraif's, 
they have toa much narrowed the rules of methad, 
as though every thing were to be treated in mathe- 
matical forms. Warts's Legick. 


A‘LGID. adj. [algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. 

: Dia. 
Auer pity. 22. /. [from algid.] Chìl- 
A'LGIDNESS. § nefs; cold. Dia, 


Auet‘ric. adj. [from algor, Lat.] That 
which produces cold. 3 Dit. 
ALGOR. n.f [Lat] Extreme cold; 
chilnefs. i Dié. 


A‘.cortsm. Ja. f Arabick words, 
cas ieee which are ufed to im- 
ply the fix operations of arithmetick, or 
the fcience of numbers. Did. 
A.co’se. adj. [from algor, Lat.] Ex- 
tremely cold; chill. à Dif. 
ALIAS. adv. A Latin word, fignifying 
otherwife; often ufed in the trials of 
criminals, whofe danger has obliged 
them to change their names ; as, Sim- 
fon, alias Smithwelias Baker; that is, 
otherwife Smith, orherwi/e Baker. 
A'LIBLE. adj. [alitilis, Lat.] Nutritive ; 
nourifhing ; or that'which may be nou- 
rifhed. Diz. 
A‘’LIEN. adj. [alienus, Lat.] 
1. Foreign, or not of the fame family or 
land. 5 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her owne Dryden. 
From native foil 
Fxil'd by fate, turn from the tenderembrace 
Of his young guiltlefs progeny, he feeks 
Inglorious fhelter in an alien land. Philps. 
2. Eftranged from; not allied to; ad- 
verfe to: with the particle from, and 
fometimes ¢o, but improperly. 
To delare my mind tu the difciples of the 
fire, hy a fimilitude not alien from their profefion. 
Boyle. 
The fentiment that acifes, is a conviétion of 
the deplorable ftate of nature, to which fin re- 
duced us; a weak, ignorant creature, alien from 
God and goodnefs, and a prey tu the great de- 
- ftrayer. Rogers's Sermons. 
They encouraged perfons and principles, alien 
frem our religion and government, in order to 
ftrengthen their faétion. Sevife’s Mifcellanies. 
ALIEN. n. fe [alienus, Lat.] 
1. A foreigner; not a denifon; a man 
of another country or family; one not 
allied; a ftranger. 


ALI 


In whomfoever thefe things are, the church 
doth acknowledge them for her children; them 
only the holdeth for aliens and Mrangers in whom 
thefe things are not found. Hookers 

If it be prov'd again an alien, 

He feeks the life of any citizen, 
The party, "gainft the which he doth contrive, 
Shall feize on half his goods. 

Shakefp. Merch. of Venice, 

The mere Irith were not only accounted aliens, 
but enemies, fo as it was no capital offence to kill 
them. Sir Jobn Davies on Irclaud. 

Thy place in council thou halt rudely loft, 
Which by thy younger brother is fupp!y"d, 

And art almoft an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood. 
Shakefpeare, 

The lawgiver candemned the pecfons, wha fat 
idle in diviffons dangerous to the government, as 
aliens to the community, and therefore to be cut 
off from it. t Addon, Frechalder. 

z. In law. 

An alien is one born in a ftrange country, and » 
never enfranchifed. A man born out of the land, 
fo it be within the limits beyond the feas, or of 
Englith parents out of the king’s obedience, fo 
the pareats, at the time of the birth, be of the 
king’s obedience, is not alene If one, born out 
of the king's allegiance, come and dwell io Eng- 
land, his children (if he beger any here) are not 
aliens, but denifans. Correll, 

ToA LIEN. v. a. [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 
1. To make any thing the property of an- 
other. 

If the fon affen lands, and then repurchafe them 
again in fee, rhe rules nf defeenrs are to be ob- 
ferved, as if he were the original purcbafer. 

Hale's Hiflory of Connon Law, 
2. Toeftrange; to turn the mind or afec- 
tion; to make averle : with from. 

The king was difquieted, when he found that 
the prince was totally aliened from ail thoughts of, 
or inclination to, the marriage. Clarendon. 

A’LIENABLE. adj. [from To alienate.) 
That of which the property may be 
transferred. 

Land is alienable, and treafure is tranfitory, and 
buth muft pafs from him, by his own voluntary 
act, or by the violence of others, or at leat by fate. 

Denris’s Letters» 


To ALIENATE. v.a. [akener, Fr. alieno, 


Lat.] 


1. To transfer the property of any thing 
to another. 

The countries ofthe Tu: ks were once Chriftian, 
and members of the church, aod where the golden 
candlefticks did Rand, though naw they be utterly 
alienated, and no Chriftians lefe. Bacon. 

z. To withdraw the heart or affections: 
with the particle /rem, where the firft 
poffeffor is mentioned. 

The manner of men’s writing muft not alienate 
our hearts from the truth. Hocker. 

Be it never fo true which we teach the world to 
believe, yet if once their affections begin to be 
alienated, a fmall thing peifuadeth them to change 
their opinions. Hocker. 

His eyes furvey'd the dark idglatrics . 

Of alienated Judah. Milton's Paradife Lift. 

Any thing that is apt to difturb the world, and 
to alienate the affeGtions of men from one anuther, 
fuch as crofs aod diflafeful humours, is either ex- 
prefsly, or by clear consequence and deduction, for- 
bidden in the New Teftament. Tillosfon. 

Her mind was quite a/ierated from the hone(t 
Caftilian, whom fhe was taught to look upon asa 
formal old fellow. Adldifon. 

ALIENATE. adj. [alienatus, Lat.) With- 
drawn from; ftranger to: with the par- 
ticle from. 

The Whigs are damnably wicked; impatient 
for the death of the queen; ready to gratify their 

_ ' ambition 


` 
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ambition and revenge by all defperate methods; 
wholly alienate bie truth, law, religion, mercy, 
confcience, or honour. Swift's Mifcellanies. 
ALIENATION. n. f. [alienatio, Lat.] 
1. The att of transferring property. 
This ordinance was for the maintenance of their 
lands in their pofterity, and forexeluding all inno~ 
«yation or alienation theresf unto ftrangers. 
Fir: State of Ireland 
Gud put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
to give a check to facrilege. Her fucceffour paffeu 
a law, which prevented all future alicnaricns of the 
church revenues. Atterbury 
Great changes and alicnaticrs of property, have 


created new and great dependencies. 
Swift on Athens and Rome. 


2. The itate of being alienated; as, the 
ftate was wafted during its alienation. 
3. Change of affection. 


fe is left but in dark memory, what was the 
ground of his defection, and the avienation of his 
heart from the king. Bacon. 


4. Applied to the mind, it means diforder 
of the faculties. 


Some things are done by man, though not 
throngh outward force and impulfion, though nat 
againtt, yet without their wills; as in afienation ot 

«mind, or any like inevitable utter abfence of wit 
and judgment. Looker. 
ALI FEROUS. adj. [from ala and fero, Lat.] 
* Having wings. Did. 
Aui’cerous. adj. [aliger, Lat.] Having 
wings ; winged. Did. 
To Aviccr. v. a. [from a, and fig, to 
lie down.} To lay; to allay ; to throw 
down ; ro fubdue: an old werd even 
in the time of Spenfer, now wholly for- 


gotten. 
Thomalin, why fitten we fo, 
As weren overwent with woe, 
Upon fo fair a morrow ? 
. The joyaus time now nigheth fat, 
That Mall afigge this birter blast, 
And flake the wiarer forrow. 
Spenfer's Paftorals. 
To AryVcuT. v: a. fahhean, Sax. af-lich- 


ten, Dutch.) 

. To come down, and ftop. The word 
implies the idea of déefcending ; as, of a 
bird from the wing; a traveller. from 
his horfe or carriage ; and generally of 
refting or ftopping. — — 

There ancient night arriving, did alichr 
Frem her high weary waine. Fairy Queen. 
There is afigéted It your gate 
A young Venetian. Statelp. Merch. of Venice. 
Slacknefa breeds worms į; but the fore traveller, 
Though he aligérs furnetimes, {till goeth on. 
Herbert. 
When marching with his foot he walks till night; 

When with his horfe, he never will aligér. 

i Derbam. 
When Dedalus, to dy the Cretan fhore, 

His heavy limbs on yninted pinions bore ; 

To the Cumean coaft at length he came, 

And here lighting built this coitly frame. 

Dryden's ZEncid. 
When he was admonithed by his fubjeét to de- 
feend, he came down gently, and circling in the air, 
and finging to the ground. Like a lark melodi- 
ous in her meunting, and continoing her fong till 
fhe alights ; (ili preparing for a higher flight at her 
next fally. Dryden. 
When finifh’d was the figl.t, 
The viétors from their lufty Reeds alizér; 
Like them damounted all the warlike train. 
A Dryden. 
Should a fpirit of fuperiour rank, a ftranger to 
human nature, alizėt upon the earth, what would 
his notions of us be? Addijon, Spettater. 


Vorel. p 
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2. It is uled alfo of any thing thrown or 
falling ; to fall upon. 
But fturms of fitores fram the proud tcmple’s 
height a 
Pour down, and on our batter'd helms a/igts. 
Dryden. 
ALIE. adv. [from a and Jike.) With 
refemblance ; without difference ; in the 
fame manner; in the fame form. In 
fome exprefions it has the appearance of 
an adjective, but is always an adverb. 
The darknefs hideth not from thee; bur the 
night fhinech as the day: the darknefs and the 
light are both a/ike to thee. Pfala exxxix. 12. 
With thee converfing, I forget all time ; 
All feafons, and their change, all pleafe alite. 
Paradife Loft. 
Riches cannot refeue from the grave, 
Which claims alike the monarch and the flave. 
Dryden. 
Let us unite at leaft in an equal zeal for thofe 
capital doétrines, which we all equally embrace, 
and are alike concerned to maintain. Atterbury. 
Two handmaids wait the throne; alike in place, 
But diffring far in figure and in face. Pepe. 


| ALIMENT. n. f. falimentum, Lat.] Nou- 


rifhment ; that which nourifhes; nutri- 
ment ; food, 

New parts are added to our fubfance; and, as 
we die, we are born daly: nur can we give an ac~ 
couire, how the aliment is prepared far nutrition, or 
by what mechanifin it is diftributed. = 

Glarviile's Scepfis Srientifiea. 

All bodies which, by the animal faculties, can 
be changed into the Auids and folids of our bodies, 
are called alimcres. In the largeft fenfe, by aliment, 
1 undesftand every thing which a human creature 
takes in common dict; as) meat, drink; and fea- 
foning, as, falt, fpice, vinegar. Arbuthnot. 

ALIMENT AL. adj. (from aliment.] That 
which has the quality of aliment; that 
which nourifhes ; that which feeds. 

The fun, that light imparts to all, receives 
From all his a/imental recompente, 

To humid exhalations. Miltcn's Parad. Loft. 

Except they be watered from higher regions, 
thefe weeds mult lofe their alimental fap, and wi- 
ther. Brown, 

Th’ induftrious, when the fan in Leo rides, 
Forget not, at the foot of every plant, 

Yo fiak a circling trench, and daily pour 

A juft fupply of afimental ftreams, 

Exhauftea fap recruiting. Philips 
ÂLIME'NTALLY, adv. [from alimeatal.] 

So as to ferve for nourifhment. 

The fubf@ance of gold ia invincible by the pow- 
erfulleft heat, and thdt not only alimentally in a 
fubfantial mutation, bat alfo medicamentally in 
any corporea) converfion, Brown's Vulg, Errours. 

ALIME’NTARINESS. 2. f. [from alimen- 
tary.] The quality of being-alimentary, 
or of affording nourifhment. Did. 

Au MENTARY. adj. [from aliment.} 

1. That which belongs or relates to ali- 
ment. 

The folution of the aliment by maftication is 
neceflary 5 withoutit, the aliment could ant be dif- 
pofed for the changes which it receives as it paffeth 
through the alimentary duct. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. That which has the quality of aliment, 
or the power of noutifhing. 

Ido not think that water fupplies animals, ar 
even plants, with nourifiment, but ferves for a 

_ vehicle to the U g particles, to ennvey and 
diftribate them to the feveral parts of the body. 

Ray on tle Creation. 

OF alimentary roots, fume are pulpy and v ry 
nutritious į as, turnips and carr ts. Thefe have 
a fattening quality. 


Arbuthnit on Ailments. | 
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ALIMENTATION. z. f: [from aliment.] 

t. The power of affording aliment; the 
quality of nourifhing. = ° ~ 
2. The ftate of being nourifhed by affimi- 

lation of matter received. 
Plants do nourifh; inanimate bodies do nots they 
have an accretion, Lut no alimentation. 
Bacon's Natural hiftcry. 
AuimoNnious. adj. [from alimony. |] That 
which nourifhes: a word very little in ufe. 
The plethora renders us lean, by fupprefling our 
fpirits, whereby they are incapacitated of digeilis g 
the alincnious humeurs into flefh. 


- Harvey on Confumptions. 
ALIMONY. 2. f. (alimonia, Lat.] Ali- 
mony fignifies that legal proportion of 
the hefband’s eftate, which, by the fen- 
tence of the ecclefiaftical court, is al- 
lowed to the wife for her maintenance, 
upon the account of any feparation from 
him, provided it be not canfed by her 
elopement or adultery. Ay/ife’s Parerg. 
Before they fettled hands and hearts, 
Till alimony or death them parts. 

A LIQUANT. adj. (aliquantus, Lat.} Parts 
of a number, which, however repeated, 
will never make up the number exaétly ; 
as, 3 is an aliquant of 10, thrice 3 being 
Q, four times 3 making 12. 

A’tiquor. adj. [eliquot, Lat.] Aliquot 
parts of any number or quantity, fuch 
as will exaétly meafure it without any 
remainder : as, 3 is an aliquot part of 
12, becaufe, being! taken four times, 
it will juft aneafure it. 

ALISH. adj. [from ale.] Refembling ale ; 
having qualities of ale. 

Stirring it and beating down the yeaft, pives it 
the fweet alih talte. Mortimer’s Hufbardry. 

ALITURE, m, f. [alitara, Lat.) Nourith- 
ment. Did. 

Arive. adj. [from a and five.) ` 

1. In the fate of life; not dead. 

Nor weil alive, nor wholly dead they were, 
But fome faint figns of fecble life appear. Dryden 
Not youthful kings in battle feiz’d alive, 
Not fcoroful virgins who their charms furvive. 
Pope. 

z. Ina figurative fenfe, unextinguifhed ; 

undeftroyed ; active ; in full force. 
Thofe guud and learned men had reafon to with, 
thar their proceedings might be favoured, and the 


Hudibras., 


i 


good atfection of fuch as inclined toward them, kept - 


alive. a Hecker. 
3. Cheerful ; fprightly ; full of alacrity. ~ 
She was not fo much alive the whole day, if the 
flept more than fix hours. Clarifies 
4. Ina popular fenfe, it is ufed only to 
add an émphafis, like the French du 
monde ; as, the bef? man alive; that is, 
the def, with an emphafis. This fenfe 
has been long in ufe, and was once ad- 
mitted into ferious writings, but is now 
merely ludicrous. 
And to thofe brethren faid, rife, rife by-live, 
And unto battle do yourfelves addref: ; 
For yonder cnmes the proweit knight alive, 
Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobi'efs. 
Fairy Queen. 
The earl of Northumberland, who was the proud- 
eft man alive, could not look upon the deftru&tion 
of monarchy with any pleafure. Clarendon. 
John was quick and underftood bafincfs, but no 
man alive was mure carelefs in looking into his ac- 
enunts. Arbuthnot. 
ALKAHEST. a. f A word ufed frit by 
Paracelfus, and adopted by his follow- 
I 3 


ers 


ALK 


ers, to fignify an univerfal diffolvent,| ALL. ag. [Æl, Hal, ealle, alle, Sax. |6. Tt 


or liquor which has the power of re- 
folving all things into their firt prin- 
ciples, 

"ALK ALE’SCENT. adj, [from algali.) That 
which has a tendency to the properties 
of an alkali. 

All animal dict is alkalefcent or anti-acid. 
Arbuthnot. 

ALKALI 2. £ [The word alkali comes 
from an herb, called by the Egyptians 
dali; by us, glaffwort. ‘This herb they 
burnt to ahes, boiled them in water, 
and, after having evaporated the water, 
there remained at the bottom a white 
falt; this they called fa/ dali, or alkali. 
It is corrofive, producing putrefaétion 

„in animal fubftances to which it is ap- 
plied. Arbuthnot on Aliments.} Any fab- 
fiance which, when mingled with acid, 
produces effervefeence and fermenta- 
tion. 

ALKALINE. adj, [from alkali] 
which has the qualities of alkali. 

Any watery liquor will keep an animal from 
ftarving very long, by diluting the fluids, and con- 
fequently keeping them from an alkaline {tate. 
Peuple have lived twenty-four days upon nothing 
but water. . Arbuthnot. 

To AvKa’LizaTe. v. a. [from elkali.] 
To make bodies alkaline, by changing 
their nature, or by mixing alkalies with 
them. 

ALKA LIZATE. adj. [from alkali.) That 
which has the qualities of alkali; that 
which is impregnated with aa 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very langvid; but 
that which it difeovers, being diffolved in hot 
water, ia different, being of kin to that of other 
alkalizate faits. Boyle. 

The colour of violets in their fyrup, by acid li- 
quors, turns red, and, by urinoua and aikalizare, 
turns green, Nervion. 


ÅLKALIZA TION. #. f. [from alkali.) The 
at of alkalizating, or impregnating 
bodies with alkali. 

A’ukaner. m fe [anchufa, Lat.) The 
name of a plant. This plant is a fpe- 

* cies of buglofs, with a red root, brought 
from the fouthern parts of France, and 
ufed in medicine. Miller. 

ALKEKE NGI. n. f. A medicinal fruit 
or berry, produced by a plant of the 
fame denomination ; popularly alfo call- 
ed avinter-cherry’: the plant bears a near 
refemblance to Solanum, or Night- 
fhade ; whence it is frequently called 
in Latin by chat name, with the addi- 
tion or epithet of vefcariuz. 


That 


Chambers, 

ALKE’RMES,. n.f In medicine, a term 
horrowed from the Arabs, dencting a 
celebrated remedy, of the confiltence of 
a confeétion ; whereof the kermes ber- 
ries-are the bafis. ‘The other ingre- 
dients age pippin-cyder, rofe-water, 
fugar, ambergreafe, mufk, cinnamon, 
alocs-wood, pearls, and leaf-gold ; but 
the fwcets are ufually omitted. The 
confedtio alkermes is chiefy made at Mont- 
pelier. The grain, which gives it the 
denomination, is no. where found fo 
plentifnlly as there. Chambers. 
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oll, Welfh; al, Dutch; alle, Germ. 
ae, Gr] 
1. Being the whole number ; every one. 
Brutus is an hurovrable man; 
So are they all, all honourable men. 
Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 


. To graze the herb ai/ leaving, 


Devour'd each other. Sitilten’s Parad. Loft. 

The great encouragement of all, is the affarance 

of a future reward. Tilvatfen. 
2. Being the whole quantity ; every part. 

Six days thou fhalt labour, and do elf thy work. 

Deute ve 13. 


Political power, I take to be a right of making l 
laws with penalties, and of employing the force of i 


the community in the execution of luch laws, and 
in the defence of the commonwealth; and aif this 
only for the public good. Locke. 

3. The whole quantity, applied to dura- 
tion of time. 

On thofe paftures chearful {pring 
All the year doth fit and fing; 
And, rejoicing, {miles to fee 
Their green backs wear his livery. 

4. The whole extent of place: 

Gratiano fpeaks an infinire deal of nothing, 

more than any man in all Venice. 
Shukefp. Merchant of Venice, 
ALL. adv. [See ALL, adj.] 
1. Quite; completely. 
How is my love ail ready forth to come. 
Sperfer. 
Know, Rome, that a// alone Marcus did fight 
Within Corioli gates. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
He {wore fo loud, 
That, all amaz‘d, the prieft let fall the book. 
Shakefpeare. 

The Saxons could calla comet a fixed ftar, which 
is all one with fella crinita, or cometa. 

Camden’: Remains. 

For a large confeience is all one, 

And fignifies the fame with none. Hudibras. 

Balm, from a filver box diftill’d around, 

Shall a% bedew the roots, and fceot the facred 
ground. 

F do not remember he any where mentions ex- 
pre(sly the title of the firft-born, but aif along 
keeps himfelf under the fhelter of the indefinite 
term, heir. Locke. 

Juftice may be furnished out of fire, as far as her 
{word goes ; and courage may be ail over a conti- 
nued blaze. Addifon. 

If e'er the mifer durft his farthings {pare,- 

He thinly fpreads them through the public fquare, 
Where, all befide the rail, rang’d beggars lic, 
And from each other catch the doleful cry. Guy. 

z. Altogether ; wholly ; without any other 
confideration, 

Fam of the temper of moft kings, who love tu 
be in debt, are all for prefent money, no matter 
how they pay it afterward. z y 

3- Only; without admiffion of any thing 


elfe. 
When I fhall wed, 
That lord, whofe hand muft take my plight, fhall 
carr 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 
Sure 1 fhall never marry like my fitter, 
To love my father all. Shakelp. King Lear. 
4. Although. This fenfe is truly Teuto- 
nick, but now obfolete. 
Da you not think th’ accomplifhment of it 
Sufficient work for one man’s fimple head, 
All were it as the reft but fimply writ.  Spenfer. 
5- It is fometimes a word of emphafis; 
nearly the fame with ju/?. 
A fhepherd's fwain, fay, did thee bring, 
All as his ftraying flock he fed; 
And, when his honour hath thee read, 
Crave pardon for thy hardyhead. 
Spenfer’s Paftorals. 


Crafhaw. 


2. Every thing. 


3- That is, every thing is the 


ALL 


was anciently in Englifh what it is 
now in the other Tentonick diale@s, a 
particle of mere enforcement. 
He thought tbem fixpence all too dear. 
Song in Shakefpeares 
Tell us what occafion of import 
Hath all fo long detain'd you hae your wife. 
Shakefpeares 
egos WoW 


ps The whole; oppofed to part, or no- 
{ 


thing. 
And will he yet debafe her eyes on me; 
Ona me, whofe a// not equals Edward’s moiety ? 
Sbakefpearee 
Nought’s had, alls fpent, 
Where our defire is got without content. 
Stakelpeare’s Macbeth. 
The youth thall ftudy, and no more engage 
Their flattering withes for uncestain age; 
No more with fruicefs care, and cheated ftrife, 
Chace fleeting pleafure through the maze of lite; 
Finding the wretched a// they here can have, 
But prefent food, and but a future grave. Priors 
Our all is at ftake, and irretrievably loft, if we 
fail of fuccefs. Addifon. 


Then fhall we be news-cramm‘d.—/l the 
better; we fhall be the more remarkable. 
Shakefpeare. 
Up with my tent, here will I lie to-night; 
But where to-morrow ?—Well, a/l’s one for that. 
Shake/peare. 
All the fitter, Lentulus: our coming 
Ts not for falutation ; we have bus’nefs. 


Ben Fonfor. 
better, she 
Same, the fitter. 

Sceptre and pow'r, thy giving, I affume 3 

And glad her fhall refign, when in the end 
Thou fhalt be a// in all, and I in thee, 

For ever; and in me ali whom thou lov’ft. 

Milton. 

They that do not keep up this indifferency for 
all but truth, put coloured fpeétacles before their 
eyes, and look through falfe glaffes. Lockes 


Dryden. | 4- The phrafe and all is of the fame kind. 


They all fell to work at the roots of the tree, 
aad left it fo little foothold, that the firt blaft of 
wind laid it fat upon the ground, neft, eagles, 
and all, L Efirange. 

A torch, fnuff and all, goes out in a moment, 
when dipped in the vapour. 


Addifon's Remarks en Tealy. 


5. All is much ufed in compofition ; bnt, 


in moft inftances, it is merely arbitrary ; 
as, all-commanding. Sometimes the words 
compounded with it, are fixed and elaf- 
fical; as, Almighty. When it is con- 
nected with a participle, it feems to be 
a noun; as, all-furrounding : in other 
cafes an adverb; as, all-accomplifbed, or 
completely accomplified. Of thefe com- 
ponnds, a fmall part of thofe which 
may be found is interted. 


ALL-BEARING. adj. [from alf and bear.) 


‘That which bears every thing ; omni- 
parons. 
Thus while he fpoke, the fovereign plant he 


rew, 
Where on th’ all-bearing earth unmark’d it grew. 
Pepe. 


ALL-CHEERING.adj. [from alland cheer.) 


That which gives gayety and cheerful- 
nefs to all. 

Soon as the all-ckeerirg fun 
Should, in the fartheft eaft, begin to draw 


The fhady curtains from Aurora’s bed. Shakefp. 


ALL-COMMANDING, adj, [from all and 


command.) Having the fovereiguty over 
all. 
Fe 
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He now fets before them the high and fhining 
4dol of glory, the a//-commanding image of bright 
gold. Raleigh. 

Avui-composinc. adj, [from ail and com- 
fo) That which quiets all men, or 
every thing. 

Wrapt in embow'ring thades, Ulyifes lies, 

His woes forgot! but Pallas now adJreft, 
‘Tu break the bands of allaierpofing rete Pepes 

ALL-CONQUERING. adj. [from al? and 
conguer.] That which fubdues every 
thing. 

Seeund of Satan fprung, al/-ccrguering death ! 
What think’ft thou of our empire now? Milten. 

Aut-consuminc. adj. [from all and 
confume.] That which confumes every 
thing. 

By age unbroke—but all-confuming care 
Deftroys perhaps the ftrength that time would 

{pare. > Pope. 

ÀLL-DEVOURING. adj, [from all and de- 
wour.] ‘That which eats up every thing. 

Secure from flames, from envy’s ercer rage, 
Deftruétive war, and af/-devouring age. Pope. 

Att-rours. 2. f. [from all and four.) 
A low game at cards, played by two; 
fo named from the four particulars by 
which it is reckoned, and which, joined 
in the hand of either of the parties, are 
faid to make all-fours. 

ALL HAIL. 2. f. [from all and Sail, for 
health.| All health. This is therefore 
not a compound, though perhaps ufually 
reckoned among them; a term of falu- 
tation. Salve, or falvete. 

lil bail, ye fields, where conftant peace attends ! 

Ail bail, ye facred, folitary groves! 

Ml bail, ye books, my true, my real friends, 


Whofe converfation pleafes and improves! 
Walfo. 
ALL HALLOW., )2. £ [from all and hal- 
ALL HALLOWS. } fow.] All faints day ; 
the firit of November. 
ALL-HALLOWN. adj, [from al and hal- 
low, to make holy.] The time about 
All faints day. 

Fareweil, thou latter fpring! farewell, 

All-ballewen taramier. Shakelp. Henry 1V. 
ALLHALLOWTIDE. m. f [See Art- 
HALLOWN.] The term near All faints, 
or the firt of November. 

Cut off the bough about Alballezuride, in the 
bare place, and fet it in the ground, and it will 
grow to be a fair tree in one year. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory, 
ALL-HEAL. n. f. [panax, Lat.] A fpecies 
of tronzvert ; which fee. 
Aip-juvcine, adj. [from ell and judge.) 
hat which has the fovereipn rigit of 
judgment. : 
I lonk with horrour back, 
That I detet my wretched felf, and curfe 
My pat polluted life. All judging Heaven, 
Who knows my crimes, has fren my forrow for 
them. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
ALL-Kxowin. adj, [fromal] andkusw.] 
Omnifcient ; all-wite. 

Shail we repine at a little mifplaced charity, 
we, who could no way forefte the effet; when 
an all-kn+qwing, all-wife Being, fhowers down every 
day his benefits on the unthankful and undeferv- 
ing? 

Auuomakina. adj. [from all and make.) 
That created all; omnifick. See ALL- 
SEEING. è 

ALL-POWERFUL, ad. [from all and 


Atierburg's Sermons, 


ALL 


powerful] Almighty ; omnipotent ; 
pofleiied of infinite power. ~ 
O all-powerful Being! the leaft motion of 
whofe will can create or deftroy a world; pity us, 
the mournful friends of thy diftrcffed fervant. 
Swift. 
ALL saints DAY. x. f. The day on 
which there is a general celebration of 
the faints. The firit of November. 
ALL-SEER, x. f- [from all and /e.] He 
that fees or beholds every thing; he 
whofe view comprehends all things. 
That high Al’_feer, which Pdailied with, ' 
Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head, 
And giv’n in carneft what I begg’d in jeft. 
Sbakefpeare. 
ALL-sEEING. adj. (from all and jee.] 
That beholds every thing. 
The fame Firft Mover certain bounds has plac’d, 
How long thofe perithable forms fall laft ; 
Nor can they jat beyond the time aflign’d 
By that al/-fieing and afl-making mind. Dryden, 
ALL souts pay. n. f. ‘The day on which 
fapplications are made for all fouls by 
the church of Rome; the fecond of 
November. 
This is all fouls day, fellows, is it not ?— 
It is, my lord.— 
Why then, all fouls day is my body’s doomfday. 
Shakefpeare. 
ALL-SUFFICIENT. adj. [from all and 
Suficient.) Sufficient to every thing. 
The teftimonies of God are perteét, the tefti- 
monies of God are all-fufficient unto that end for 
which they were given. 
He can more than employ all our powers in 
their utmoft- elevation ; for-he is every way per- 
fect and all-fufficient. Norris. 
ALL-w1sE. adj. [from all and avife.] Pof- 
feft of infinite wifdom. ` 
There is an infiaite, eternal, all-wife mind go- 


verning the affairs of the world. South. 
Supreme, aél/-qvife, eternal, potentate ! 
Sole author, fole difpofer of our fate ! Prior, 


ALLANTO'IS, or ALLANTO'IDES. n. f. 
[from añas, a gut, and «3, fhape.] 
The urinary tunick placed between the 
amnion and chorion, which, by the 
navel and urachus, or paflage by which 
the urine is conveyed from the infant in 
the womb, receives the urine that comes 
out of the bladder. Quincy. 

To ALLAY. y. a. [from alloyer, Fr. to 
mix one metal with another in order to 
coinage’; it is therefore derived by fome 
from @ la loi, according to law; the 
quantity of met/ls being mixed ac- 
cording to law; by others, from aler, 
to unite ; perhaps from alocare, to put 
together. } 

1. To mix one mctal with another, to 
make it fitter for coinage. In this fenfe, 
molt authors preierve the original 
French orthography, and write allo). 
Sce ALLOY. 

z. To join any thing to another, fo as to 
abate its predominant qualities. It is 
uled commonly in a fenfe contrary to 
its original meaning, and is, to make 
fomething bad, Jefs bad. ‘To obtond ; 
to reprefs ; to gbate. 

Being brougat inte the open air, 
I would allay the burning quality 
OF that fell poifon. * Shake/peare. 

* No friendly offices hall alter or allay that 

rancour, that frets in fome helii breatts, which, 


Hooker. 
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upon all oecafions, will foam out at its foul mouth 
in flander and invettive. South. 
3. To quiet; to pacify ; toreprefs. The 
word, in this jenfe, I think not to be 
derived from the French a//oyer, but to 
be the nglifh word /ay, with a before 
it, according to the old form. ` 
Tf by your art yau have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 


Shake[piaree 
ALLAY. n. f. [alley, Fr.] , 
1. The metal of a bafer kind mixed in 
coins, to harden them, that they may 
wear lefs. Gold is allayed with filver 
and copper, two carats to a pound 
Troy ; filver with copper only, of which 
eighteen pennyweignt is mixed with a 
pound, Cewek thinks the allay is add- 
ed, to conntervail the charge of coin- 
ing ; which might have been done only 
by making the coin lefs. 
For fools are (tubborn in their way, 
As coins are harden’d by th’ allay. Huadibras. 
z. Any thing which, being added, abates 
the predominant qualities of that with 
which it is mingled ; in the fame man- 
ner, as the admixture of bafer metals 
allays the qualities of the firft mafs. 

Dark colours eafily fuffer a fenfible allay, by 
little fcattering light. Newton's Opticks. 

3. Allay being taken from bafer metals, 
commonly implies fomething worfe than 
that with which it is mixed. í 

The joy has no allay of jealoufy, hope, and fear. 

Rofcommen. 

ALLA'YER. n. f. [from -allay.] The per- 
fon or thing which has the power or 
quality of allaying. 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed allayers of 
acrimony: and Avicen countermands letting blood 
in cholerick bodies; becaufe he efteems the blood 
a frenum bilis, or a bridle of gall, obtunding its 
acrimony and fiercenefs. Harveys 

ALLA YMENT, 2. fe (from allay.] That 

* which has the power of allaying or abat- 
ing the force of another. 

1r T could temporize with my affection, 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 
The like al/ayzvent wauld I give my grief, Sbake/p. 

ALLEGATION, 2. f. [from allege.] 

1. Affirmation ; declaration. ‘ 

z. The thing alleged or afirmed. 

Hath he not twir our fovereign lady here 
With ignominious words, though darkly coucht ? 
As if she had fuborned fome to fwear 
Falfe allegations, to o’erthrow his ftate. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

3- Anexenfe; a plea. | 

l omitted no,means to be informed af my 
errours ; and I expect not to be excufed in any 
negligence nn account of youth, want of leifure, 
or any other ile allegations. ` Pope. 

To ALLEGE, w. a. [allego, Lat.] 

1. To afirm ; to declare; to maintain. 

z. To plead as an excufe, or produce as 
-an argument, 

Surely the prefeat form of church-government 
is fuch, as no law of God, or reafon of man, 
hath hitherto been alleged uf force. fufficient to 
prove they do ill, who, to the rmon of their 
power, withftand the alteration thereof.  Mooker, 

Uf we forfake the ways of grace or goodnefe, 
we cannot allge any colour of ignorance, or 
want of inftruction; we cannot fay we have not 

“learned them, or we could not, Sprate 

He hath aclear and full view, and there is no 

more to be alleged for bis better information. 
B a Locke. 
Iiz ÅLLEGEABLE, 
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ALLE'GEABLR. adj. {from allege.) ‘That 
which may be alleged. 

Upon this interprezat.an all may he folved, that 

is allegeable again’ ite Brotons Vulgar Evrours. 


ALLe’cement. n. f. [from allege.) "Ihe | 


fame with alicgation. if, 
ALLE'GER. a. J. [from alege] He chat 
alleges. 

The narrative, if we believe it as confidently as 
the famous alleger of it, Pamphilio, appears to do, 
would argue, that there is no other principle re- 
quifite, than what may retult from the lucky 
ujxture of feveral bodies. Boyles 

Auve’Giance. n, f. [allegeance, Fr.] The 
duty of fubjeéts to the government. 

I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts, 

Loud hauts and falutations fram their mouths, 
Even in the prefence of the crowned king. 
Shakefpeare. 

We cha-ge you, on allegiance to ourfelves, 

To hoid your flaughtering hands, and keep the 
n peace. Skakelpeare. 

The houfe of commons, to whom every day 
petitions are directed by the feveral counties of 
England, profefling all allegiance to them, govern 
abfolutely ; the lords ccncurring, or rather fub- 
mitting to whatfoever is propnfed. Clarendon. 

ALLEGIANT. adj. [from allege.} Loyal ; 
conformabie to the duty of allegiance: 
a word not now ufed. 

| For your great graces 
Heap’d upon mz, poar undeferver, I 
Can nothing render but alkgiant thanks, 

My pray’rs to heaven for you. Shatep, Hen. VIM. 

ALLEGO’ RICK. ag. [from cÑ:gory.] After 
the manner of an allegory; not real ; 
not literal. 

A kingdom they portend thee ; but what king- 

dom, 
Real or allezarick, I difcern not. Milton. 

ALLEGORICAL. adj. [from allegory.] In 
the form of an allegory ; not real; not 
literal ; myftical. 

When our Saviour faid, in an allegerical and 
myftical fenfe, Except ve eat the Aeth of the Son 
of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you; the hearers underfloud him literally and 
grofsly. Beniky. 

The epithet of Apotls far fhaoting, is capable 
of two applications; one literal, in refprct of the 
darts and bow, the enfigns of that god; the other 
ailsgorical, in regard co the rays af the fur. Pape. 

ALLEGORICALLY. adv. [from allegory.] 
After an allegorical manner. 

Virgil often makes Iris th: meffenger of Juno, 
all. gcrically taken for the air. Peacham. 

‘The place is to be undesftood allegorieally 3 and 
what is thus fpoxen by a Phæacian with wifdom, 
is, by the Poet, applied to the godiefs of it, Pope. 

Auuscoricatness. x. f. [from allego- 
rical.| ‘The quality of being allego- 
rical. Dig. 

To ALLEGORIZE, v., a. [from allegory.) 
To turn into allegory ; to form an alle- 
gory ; to take in a fenfe not literal, 

He hath very wittily allegorized this tree, al- 
lowing his (uppofition of the tree itfelf to be tre. 

Rakigh. 

As fome would allegorine thefe figns, fo others 
would confine them to the deftroction of Jeru- 
falem. Burnet’s Theory. 

An alchymift fall reduce divinity to the max- 
ims of his laboratory, explain morality by fal, 
fulphur, and mercury; and allegorize the feripture 
itlelf, and the facred myfteries thereof, into the 
philofopher’s tene. Locke, 

ALLEGORY. m. /. [éarnyoeta.] A fign- 
rative difcourfe, in which fomething 
other is intended, than is contained in 
the words literally taken; as, wealth 
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is the daughter cf diligence, and the pa- 
reat of authority. 

Neither muft we draw out our alkgory ton 
long, leit either we make ourfelves obfcure, or 
fall into afie€tation, whichis childith. Aen. Fonfor. 

This word nympha meant nething ¿lfe but, by 
allegory, the vegetative humour or moifture that 
guckeneth and giveth life to trees: and flowers, 
wheeky they grow. Peacham 

ALLEGRO. n. f A word denoting one 
of the fix difitn@ions of time. It ex- 
preffes a fprightly motion, the quickefl 
of all, exeept Preto. It originally 
means gay, as in Melton. 

ALLELU FAH. n. f. (This word is falfely 
written for Hallelujah, 357 and m.] 
A word of fpiritual exultation, ufed in 
hymns ; it fignifies, Praise Ged. 

He will fet his tangue to thofe pious divine 
ftrains, which may be a proper przludium to thofe 
allelujabs he hopes eternally to fing. 


Government of the Tongue. 
ALLEMANDE., nf. [\tal.] A grave kind 
of mulick.] ; 


Dia. 
To ALLEVIATE, v, a [allewe, Lat.] 
1. To make light ; to eafe ; to foftem 

The pains taken in the fpeculative, will much 
alleviate mz in deferibing the practic part. 

Harvey, 

Moft of the diftemers are the effects of abufed 
plenty and luxury, and must not be charged upon 
our Makers who, notwithftanding, hath provided 
excellent medicines, ta alleviate thofe evils which 
we bring npon ourfelves, Bentley, 

2. To extenuate, or foften; as, he ake- 
viates his fault by an excufe. 

ALLEVIATION., 2. f. [from alleviate. ] 

1. The act of making light, of allaying, 
Or extenuating. — 

All apologies for, and elleviations of faults, 
theugh they are ths heights of humanity, yet 
they are not the favours, but the duties of friend- 
fhip. Scurh. 

2. That by whieh any pain is eafed, or 
fault extennated. 

This lofs of one fifth of their income will fit 
heavy on them, who fhall fcel it, without the al~ 
leviaticn of any profit. Locke. 

A’uuey. a. f: [allée, Fr.) 

1. A walk ina garden, 

And all within were walks and alleys wide, 
Wich footing worn, and leading inward far. 

Spenfer. 

Wheie alleys are clofe gravel'ed, the eatth put- 
teth forth the firt year knovgrafs, and after fpire- 
grafs. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 
ATilton. 

Come, my fair love, our morning’s tafk we lof: ; 
Some labour ev’n the cafet life would choofe : 
Oars is not great; the dangling bnws to crop, 
Whofe tos luxuriant growth our allrys ap. Dryd. 

The thriving plants, ignoble brosmfticks made, 
Now fweep thofe alleys they were born to thade. 

Pope. 

2. A paflage in towns narrower than a 
ftreet. 

A back friend, a fhoulder clapper, one thac 
commands the palJages of alleys, creeks, and nar- 
row lands. Skakefpeare, 

ALLIANCE. n. f. [alliance, Fr ] 

t. The ftate of connection with another 
by confederacy ; a league, In this fenfe, 
our hiftories of Queen Anne mention 
the grand alliance. 


2. Relation by marriage. 
A bloody Hymen fha.) th’ aliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and th’ Avfoaian line. Dryd. 


AL 
3. Relation by any form of kindred. 


For my father’s fake, 
And, for alfiance’ fake, declare the caufe 
My father loft his head. Shakefp. Ienry Ye 
Adraftus foon, with gads averfe, thall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line; 
Thence (trite fall rife, and mortal war fucceed. 
N Pepee 
t The act of forming or contraéiing re- 
lation to another; the act of making a 
confederacy. 
Dortet, your fon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difcontented Iteps in foreign foil, 
This fair allionce quickly thall call hoine 
‘To high promotions. Shak:fp. Richard III, 
5. The perfons allied to each other. 3 
I would not boaft the greatnefs of my father, 
But point out new alliances to Cato. Aldifin, 
ALLiciency. nx. f. [allicio, Lat. to en- 
tice or draw.] The power of attracting 
any thing ; magnetifm; attraétion. 
The feigned central alliciency is but a word, and 
the manner of it fill occult. Glanville. 


To ALLIGATE. v-a. [alligo, Lat.] To 
tie one thing to another; to unite, 

ALLIGA’ TION, ». f. [from allizate.] 

1. The act of tying together ; the ftate of 
being fo tied. 

2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to 
adjuft the price of compounds, formed of 
feveral ingredients of diferent value. 

ALLIGATOR. 2. f. The crocodiie. This 
name is chiefly ufed for the crocodile 
of America, between which, and that of 
Africa, naturalifts have laid down this 
diiference, that one moves the upper, 
and the other the lower jaw; bat this 
is now known to be chimerieal, the 
lower jaw being equally moved by both. 
See CROCODILE. 

Jn his needy shop a tartoife hung, 

An aligator tufPd, and other fxins : 
Of ill-thap’d fithes. Sbakelpesres 

Aloft in rows large poppy-heads were ftrung, - 
And here a fcaly alligatsr hong. 

à Garth's Dilpenfary. 

ALLIGATURE, 2. f [from ailigate.] The 
link, or ligature, by which two things 
are joined together. Did. 

ALLISION, 2. Je [allida, alli um, Lat.] The 
a&t of ftriking one thing again ano- 
ther. 

There have not been any iftinds of note, or caon- 
fiderable extent, tarn and cat? aff trom the conti- 
nent by earthquakes, or fevered trom it by the 
boitlerous allificn of the fea. Woodward. 

ALLITERATION., n. f. [ad and litera, 
Lat.] Of what the critics call the aM. 

_teration, or beginning of feveral words ia 
the fame verfe with the fame letter, there 
are initances in the oldeft and befit wri- 
ters, a3, 

Behemoth biggeft born. 

Milton's Paradife Lo? 

ALLOCATION, #. f. [alloco, Lat.] 

t. The a&t of putting one thing to ano- 
ther, 

2. ‘The admiffion of an article in reckon- 
ing, and addition of it to the account, 

3. An allowance made upan an account ; 
a term ufed in the Exchequer. 

` Chamber s. 

ALLOCU TION, 2. fe [allocutio, Lat.] The 
a&t of fpeaking to another. 

Avxo’piaL. ad, [ftom allodium.) Held 

without 
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withont any acknowledgment of fuperio- 
rity ; not feudal; independent. 
ALLO DIUM. z. f. [A word of very un- 
certain derivation, but moft probably of 
German original.] A poffeiiion held in 
abfolute independence, without any ac- 
Kaowledgment of a lord paramount. It 
is oppoied to fer, or /emsum, which inti- 
mates fome kind of dependence. ‘There 
are no allodial lands in England, all 
being held either mediately or imme- 
diately of the king. 
Atitonce. x. f. [allonge, Fr.} at 
1. A pafs or thruft with a rapier, fo called 
from the lengthening of the fpace taken 
up by the fencer. 

2. It is likewife taken for a long rein, 
when the horfe is trotted in the hand. 
To Attoo. v. a. [This word is gene- 
rally {poken hallo, and is ufed to dogs, 
when they are incited to the chace or 
battle ; it is commonly imagined to 
come from the French alons; perhaps 
from al! lo, look all; fhewing the ob- 
ject.] To fet on; to incite a dog, by 

cryiag alko. 

Alice thy f. rious matit; bid him vex 
The noxiocs heed, and print upon their ears 
A fad mzmoizial of their paft offence. Plyips. 

A’LLoquy. `». f. [alloqutum, Lat.] The 
act of {peaking to another; addrefs ; 
converfation. Dia. 

To ALLO'T. v. a. [from /ot.] 

1. To diftribute by lot. 

ZEOT rant. 

Five days we do alo thes fer provifion, 

To thie'd thee fram cifafters of the world 3 
And, on the fixth, to tara thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom. Shatep. King Lear. 

1 hall deferve my fate, if lL refule 

That happy hour which heaven alors to peace. 
Dryden. 

3- To diftribute ; to parcel ont; to give 
each his fhare. 

Since fame was the only end cf all their Rv- 
dies, a man cannet be t3 ferupulous in alerting 
them their due portion of it. Tatler. 

ALLOTMENT. z. f [from allot. ] 

1. That which is allotted to any one ; the 
part, the fare, the portion granted. 

There can be no thought of ft e .-y or qu'et ir 

= this world, but in a refignation tu the aletverts 

of God and nature. L'Fftrange. 

Theu,h it is our duty to fubmit with patience 
ta.mo‘s fcanty allotments, yet thus much we may 
reafanabiy and lawfuny alk of God. 

Roget's Sermons. 


2. Part appropriated. 

i Ìt js laid ctt intoa grove for fruits and fhads, a 
vineyard, and an allsment for olives and herts. 

Broome. 

Auto rrery. #2. f. [from all:.] That 

which is granted to any particular 

perlon in a diftribution. See Avtor- 

MENT. 

A'low me foch exercifes as may become a gentle- 
man, or give me the pour alfotrery my father left 
me by teilamert. Skakelpeare. 

To ALLOW. v. a. [allewer, Fr. from al- 
laudare, Lat.] 

t. To admit; as, to allay a pofition ; 
not to contradit; not to oppole. 

The principles which all mankind allow for 
true, are innate; thofe, that men of right reafon 
admit, are the principles allowed dy all mankind. 

à Lake 
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The cow'r of mufick all cur hearts civ; 

Ard what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. Pope. 

That fome of the Preibyterians declared openly 
againit the kiog’s murder, 1 alkw tu be true. 

ş n Swift. 
2. To juitify ; to maintain as right. 
The pow'rs above 
Ally obedience. Shakefpeare. 
The Lord allowerh the righteous. Bible. 
3. To grant; to yield; to own any one’s 
title to. 

We wil} not, io civility, alow too much fin- 
cerity to the profeilions of moft men; but think 
their actions to be interpreters of their thoughts. 

Locke. 

I shall te ready to a//czv the pope as little power 

here as you pleafe. Swift. 


4. To grant licenfe to; to permit. 
Let's tallow the old ear!, and get the beldam 
To lead him where he would; his roguith mad- 
nefs 
Allows ief to any thing. Ske/ efpeare. 
Bot as we were allowed of God to be put in 
truft with the gofpe!, even fa we fpeale, not as 
pleafing men, bot God, which trieth our hearts. 
1 Theff ii. 4. 
They referred all laws, that were to be paffed in 
-Sreland, ta be confidered, corrected, and alcauad 
firit by the fate of England. Davies on Jre and. 


5. To give a fanction ta; to authorize. 

There ia no flander in an aslew'd fool. Shake/p. 

6. To give to; to pay to. 

Ungrateful then! 1f we no tears a/ferv 
To him that gave us peace and empire to. 

N Waller. 

z. To appoint for ; to fet ovt tò a certain 
ufe; as, he allowed his fon the third 
part of hig income. 

8. To make abatement, or provifion ; or 
to fettle any thing, with fome concef- 
fions or cautions regarding fomething 
elfe. 

If we confider the different occafions of ancient 
and modern medals, we thall find they both ag ee 
in recording the great a€tions and fucceffes in 
war; allowing ftill tar the different ways of mak- 
ing it, and the circumftanecs that attended it. 

Addifen. 

ALLOWABLE. adj. [from allow. ] 

t.e That which may be admitted without 
contradiction. 

[tis not allavable, what is obfervable in many 
pieces of Raphael, where Magdalen is reprefented, 
before our Saviour, washing his feet on her knees ; 
which will not confift with the text. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

2. That which is permitted or licenfed ; 
lawful; net forbidden. 

In ations of this fort, the light of nature a- 
lerne may difcover that which is in the figbr of 
God allowalle. Hecker. 

I was, by the freedom ailswable among friends, 
tempted to vent my theughts with negligence. 

4 Boyle. 

Reputation becomes a fignal and a very peculiar 
blefi g to magiftrates; and their purfu't of ir is 
not only a/fcevable but laudable. 

Atterbury’s Sermens. 


ALLOWABLENESS. 2. f. [from alloaa- 
ble.) The quality of being allowable; 
lawfulnefs ; exemption from prohibi- 

tion. 

Lats, as to their nature, ufe, and allcqwablene/s, 
in matters of recreation, are indeed impugned by 
fome, though better defended by others. 

South's Sermers, 

Atitowance. n. f. [from allow. ] 

1. Admiffion without contradiction. 

That which wifdom did firft begin, and hath 
been with good men long continued, challengeth 
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allevence of them that facceed, although it ptead 
for itfelf nothing. Boster, 

Without the notion and alkavarce of {pirits, 
our philofophy will be lame and defective in one 
main part of it. á Lecke, 

2. San&ion ; licenfe ; authority. 

Yeu fert a large commifficn to conclude, 
Withoct the king’s will, or the ftate’s allowances 
A league between his Highnefs and Ferrara. 

a Shake/peare. 
3. Permiffion ; freedom from reftraint. 

They thould therefore be accuftomed betimes to 
corfult and make ufe of their reafon, before they 
give allocvance to their inclinations. Lockes 

4. A fettled rate, or appointment for any 
ufe. - 

The viđtual in plantations ought to be expended 
almoft as in a befieged town; that is, with certain - 
allowance. Bacett. 

And his alicwance was a continual allcseance 
given him of the king; a caily rate for every day 
all his life. en 2 Kirgs. 

5. Abatement from the frict rigour of a 
Jaw, or demand. : 

The whole peem, though written in beroiciz 
verfe, ts of the Pindarick nature, as well in the 
thought as the expieffion; and, as fuch, requires 
tbe fame grains of allowance for it. Dryden. 

Parents never give aliwances for an innccent 
paffion. _ Swfh 

6. Eftablifhed charaéter ; reputation. 

His bark is ftoutly timber’d, aid his pilot 

Of veiy expert and appruv’d allowances Shake'p. 
AuLo'y.2.f. [See Atiay.]- i 
t. Bafer metal, mixed'in coinage. 

That precife weight ‘and finenefs, by law ap- 
propriated to the pieces of each denominatien, is 
caled the ftandard. Fine filver is filver without. 
the mixture of any bafcr metal. icy is bafer me- 
tal mixed with it. Locke. 

Let another picce be coined of the fame weight,” 
wherein half the filver ia taken out, and copper, 
or other alloy, pút into the place, it will be worth 
but half as much; for the value of the alloy is fo 
inconfiderable as not to be reckoned. Locke. 

2, Abatement ; diminution. 

The pleafures af fenfe are probably retithed by 
beafts in a more exquifite Yegree than they are by 
men; for they tafte them fincere aod pore withaut 
Mixture or alloy. Atterbury. 

Avuupe’scency. n. f. [allubefcentia, 
bat] Willingnefs ; content. Di. 

To ALLUDE. v. n. [alludo, Lat.] To 
have fome reference to a thing, withcut . 
the direct mention of it; to hint at; to 
infinvate. Ic is ufed of perfons; as, Ae 
alludes to an old flory; or, of things, 

- as, the lampoon alludes to bis mother’s 
Bulis. 

Thete fpceches of Jerom and Chryfotom do 
feem to allude unto fuch minifterial garments as, 
were then in tfe. Hookera 

‘True itis, that many things of th's nature be 
alluded unto, yea, many things declared. Hooker. 

Then jolt proportions were taken, and every thing 
placed by weight and meafurce: and this 1 doubt 
not was that artificial Rrudture here alluded to. 

Lurnet’s Theory. 

ALLUMINOR. #. f. [allumer, Fr. tolight.] 

One who colours or paints upon paper 

or parchment; becaule he gives graces, 

light, and ornameat, to the letters or 

figures coloured. Cowell. 

To ALLURE. v. a. [leurer, Fr. looren, 

Dutch ; belapen, Sax.] To entice to any 

. thing whether, good or bad ; to draw to- 
wards any thing by enticement. 

Unto laws that men make for the benefit of 
men, it hath feemed always needful to add re- 
wards, which may more allure unto good, than 

9 any 
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any hardnefs deterreth from it; and punithments, 
ashich may more deter from evil, than any fwcet- 
neis theret allureth. Hooker. 

The gold:n fon, in fplendour likeft heav’n 
whiur'd his eye. Nhileon's Paradife Lop. 

Each flate’ring hope, and cach aluring joy. 

Lyttletcn. 

Auvu’re. v, f [from the verb alure] 

Something {et up to entice birds, or 
other things, to it. We now write dure. 

"Lhe rather co tran th m to his allure, he told 
them both often, ond with a vehement voice, how 
they were over-topped and trodden down by gen- 
tlemen. Hayward, 

ALLU EEMENT. n. f. [from allure.) That 
which allures, or has the force of allur- 
ing; enticémcat; temptation of plea- 
fure. 

Againtt alureoment, cuftom, and a world 
Otfended ; fearlefs of reproach, and fcoro, 

Or violence. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

— Adam, by his wife's alluremznr, fell. 

q Paradije Regained. 

To fhun th’ allarement is not hard 
To minds refalv'd. torewarn’d, and well prepar’d ; 
Bur wond'ious difficult, when once befet, 
To fruggle through the ftraits, and break th’ in- 
vo.ving net. Dryden. 

ALLU RER, 2. j. [from allure.] The per- 
fon that allures ; enticer ; inveigler. 

ALLU'RINGLY. adv, [from allure.) In an 
alluring manner ; eaticingly. 

ALLU'RINGNESS. a f. [from alluring.| 
The quality of alluring or enticing ; in- 
vitation ; temptation by propofiag plea- 

. fure. i 

ALLu’sion. n. f [allufio, Lat.] That 
which is fpokea with reference to fome- 
thing fuppofed to be already known, and 
thercfore not expreffed ; a hint; an im- 
plication. It has the particle zo. 

Here are manifeft a/lufions and foottteps of the 
diffalution of the earth, as it was in the deluge, 
and will be in its la@ ruin. Burnet’s Theory. 

This laft adlufion gald the Panther more, 
Becaufe indeed it rub'y'd upon the fore. Dryden. 

Expreffions now out of ufe, allufions to cultoms 
loft to us, and various particularities, muft needs 
continue feveral paflages in the dark. Locke. 

Ancu’sive. adj. [alludo, allufum, Lat.] 
Hinting at femething not fully expreffed. 

Where the expreffien in one place is plain, and 
the fenfe affixed to it ayrecable ta the proper force 
of the words, and no negative objection requires 
us to depart from it; and the expreffion, in the 
other, is figurative or a/lufive, and the doctrine, 
deduced from it, liable to great objections; it is 
realonable, in this latter place, to reftrain the ex- 
tent of the figure and allufion to a confiftency with 
the former. Rogers's Scrmens. 

AuLu‘siveLy. adv. [from ally owe.) In 
an allufive manner ; by implication ; by 
infinuation. 

The Jewith nation, that rejected and crucified 
chim, within the compafs af one geacration, were, 
according tu his prediction, detlroyed by the Ro- 
mans, and picyed upon by thofe eagies (Afate 

xxiv. 28.), by which, adufieey, are noted the Ro- 
man armies, whofe enfign was the eagle. 
Hammond. 

Ancu‘sivengss. 2. f [from allfive.] 
The quality of being allufive. 

Auiuvion.2.f. | alluvio, Lat.) 

1. The carrying of any thing to fomething 
elfe by the motion of the water. 

z. The thing carried by water to fome- 
thing elf. 

‘The civil law gives the owner of land a right to 
that increafe which arifes from alluvion, which is 
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ALMACANTAR. n. f. 


A'LMANACK. a. f 
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defined an infenfible increment, brought by the 
water, Cowell. 


Autiu‘vious. adj. [from al/uvion.| That 
which is carried by water to another 
place, and lodged upon fomething elfe. 

To ALLY’. v. a. [allizr, Fr 

1. To unite by kindred, 
confederacy. 

Allthefe fepts are allied to the inhabitants of the 
North, fo as there is no hope that they will ever 
ferve faithfully again? them, Spenfer on Ireland. 

Wants, frailties, paftions, clofer titl ally 
The common int'reft, or endear the tye. 

To the fun clly`d, 
From him they draw the animating fire. Themfon. 

2. To makea relation between two things, 
by fimilitude, or refemblance, or any 
other means. 

Two lines are indeed remotely alied to Virgil's 
fenfe; but they are too iike the tendernefs of 
Ovid. Dryden. 

ALLY’. 2. f. [allie, Fr.] One united by 
fome means of connexion ; as marriage, 
friendfhip, confederacy. 

He in court ftond on his own feet; for the moft 
of his allics rather leaned upon him than fhared 
him. Wotton. 

We could hinder the acceffion of Holland to 
France, either as fubjects, with great immunities 
for the encouragement of trade, or as-an inferiour 
and dependent aily under their protection. Temple. 


[An Arabick 
word, written varioufly by various au- 
thors ; by D’Herbelot, almocantar ; by 
others, almucantar.] A circle drawn pa- 
rallel to the horizon. It is generally 
ufed in the plural, and means a feries of 
parallel circles drawn through the feve- 
ral degrees of the meridian. 


Pegs or 


Pope. 


ALMACANTAR’s STAFF. a. f An in- 


itruament commonly made of pear-trec 
or box, with an arch of fifteen degrees, 
ufed to take obfervations of the fua, 
about the time of its rifing and fetting, 
in order to find the amplitude, and con- 
fequently the variation of the compafs. 
Chambers. 
(Derived, by fome, 
from the Arabick a@/, and manah, Heb. to 
count, or compute; by others, from al, 
Arabick, and pn, a month, or parerxoc, 
the courfe pf the months; by others, from 
a Teutonlck original, a/ and maan, the 
moon, an account of every moon, or 
month: all of them are probable.] A 
calendar; a book in which the revolu- 
tions of the feafons, with the return of 
feafts and fafts, is noted for the enfuing 
year. 

Te will be faid, this is an a/manack for the old 
year 3 ail hath been well; Spain hath not affailed 
this kinglom. Baron. 

This adrologer made his a/manack give a tolera- 
ble account of the weather, by a direct inverfion 
of the common prognotticators. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Beware the woman tno, and fhun her fight, 
Who in thefe ftudies docs herfeif delight ; 

By whom a ercafy almarack is borne, 
With often hands g, like chaft amber worn. 
ó Dryden. 

I'll have a fafting a/manack printed on purple 
for her ufe. Dryden's Spanifb Friar. 

ALMANDINE. n. f. (Fr. almandino, 
Ital.] A ruby coarfer and lighter than 
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the oriental, and nearer the colour of 
the granate. ~ Dia. 

AumicutTiness. 2. f [from almighty.] 
Unlimited power ; omnipotence ; one of 
the attributes of God. 

It ferveth to the world for a witnefs of his al- 
mightinefs, whom we outwardly honoar with the 
chiefeft of dutward things. Hooker. 

In creating and making exiftent the world unie 
verfal, by the abfolute at of his own word, God 
fhewed his power and a/mizbrine/s. 

Sir Walser Raleigh. 

In the wildernefs, the bittern and the ftork, the 
unicorn and the elk, live upon his provifions, and 
revere his power, and feel the force of his almigh- 
tinefie f Tayler. 

Aumieurty, adj. [from all and mighty.) 
Of unlimited power; omnipotent. 

The Lord appeared unto Abraham, and faid 
unto him, I am the almighty God; walk before 
me, and be thoy perfect. Genefis wits 1. 

He wills you in the name of God almighty, 
That you diveft yourfelf, and lay apart 
‘Lhe borrow'd glories, that, by gift of heav'n, 

By law of nature and of natiuns, "long 
To him and to his hei s. Slakelpeare. 
A’umonp. m f. [amand, Fr. derived by 
Menage from amandala, a word in low 
Latin ; by others, from Allemand, a Ger- 
man; fuppofing that almonds come to 
France from Germany.] The nut of the 
almond tree, cither fweet or bitter. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the fweet tafe 
into an oily one. Lecke, 

ALMOND TREE. #. f. [amygdalus, Lat.] 
lt has leaves and flowers very like thofe 
of the peach tree, but the fruit is longer 
and more comprefled ; the outer green 
coat is thinner and drier when ripe, and 
the fhelt is not fo rugged. Miller. 

Like to an almond trec, mounted high 
On top of Green Selenis, all alone, 

With bloffoms brave bedecked daintily, 

Whofe tender locks do tremble every one, 

At every little breath that under heav'n is blown, ° 
Fairy Queene 

Mark well the flow‘ring almonds in the wood ; 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load, 

The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign, 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 

4 Drydine 

A°LMONDS OF THE THROAT, Or Tone 
sits, called improperly Almonds of rhe 
ears, are two round glands placed on 
the fides of the bafis of the tongue, un- 
der the common membrane of the fau- 
ces; each of them has a large oval 
finus, which opens into the fances, and 
in it are a great number of leffer ones, 
which difcharge themielves through the 
great finus of a mucous and ilippery 
matter into the fauces, larynx, and cefo- 
phagus, for the moiftening and lubri- 
cating thofe parts. When the o:fopha- 
sgus mufcle acts, it compreffes the al? 

> monds, and they frequently are the occa- 
fion of a fore throat. Quincy. 

The tonfil:, or a'murds of the rars, are afo 
frequently {welled in the king's evil; which tu- 
mour may be very well reckoned a fpecies of ite 

Wileman’s Surgery. 

A'LMOND-FURNACE, Or Å'LMAN-FUR= 

nace, called alfo the Saverp, is a pecu- 
liar k ad of furnace ufed in refining, to 
feparate metals from ciaders and other 
forcign fubitauces. Chambers, 

A’LMower, 
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“uMoNER, OF Å'LMNER, 2. fi [eleemo4- 

narius, Lat.) The officer of a prince, 
or other perfon, employed in the diftri- 
bution of charity. 

l enquired for an almoner; and the genera) fame 
has pointed out your reverence as the worthiet 
man. Dryden. 
L'MONRY. n. f. [from yalmoner.] The 
place where the almdffer refides, or 
where the alms are diftributed. 
ALMOST. adv. [from al and mof ; that 

is, mof? part of all. Skinner.) Nearly ; 

well nigh; in the next degree to the 
whole, or to univerfality. 

Who fs there almi, whofe mind, at fome time 
or ether, love or anger, fear or grief, has not fo 
fatened to fome clog, that it could not turn itfelf 
to any other objeét. Locke. 

There can be no fuch thing or nation, as an a/- 
aft infinite; there can be nothing next or fecond 
to an omnipotent God. Bentley's Sermons. 

Atlas becomes unequal to his freight, 

And almoft faints beneath the glowing weight. 

Addifon. 

ALMS. z. f [in Saxon, elmer, from 

eleemofyna, Lat.] What is given gra- 

l tuitoully in relief of the poor. It has 
no fingular. 


My arm'd knees, 
Which bow’d but in my ftirrup, bend like his 
“That hath reccived an a.ms. Shake/peare. 
‘The poor beggar hath a juft demand of an almr 
from the rich man ; who is guilty of fraud, injut- 
tice, and oppreffion, if he does not atford relief ac- 
carding to his abilities. Swift. 


Aums-Basket. n. f. [from alms and baf- 
ket.) The bafket in which provifions are 


put to be given away. 
‘There fweepings do as well, 
As the beft order’d meal ; 
For who the relifh of thefe guefts will fit, 
Needs fet them but the alms-bafket of wit. 
Ben Fonfon. 

We'll ftand up for our properties, was the beggar's 
fong that lived upon the a/ms.ba/ker. 

L’Effrange’s Fables. 
A’umspgen. a. /. [from alms and deed.] 
An a& of charity; a charitable gift. 
This woman was fall of good works, and a/ms- 
deeds which fhe did. AAs, ix. 36. 
Uard-favour’d Richard, where art thau ? 
Thou art not here: murdêr is thy almsdeed ; 
Petitioner far blood thou ne'er put’! back. Shakes. 
*~ A’ums-Giver.z./. [from alms and giver.] 
® . 
a He that gives alms; he that fupports 
others by his charity. 

He endowcd many religious foundations, and yet 
was he a great alms-giver in fecret, which fhewed 
that his works in publick were dedicated rather to 
Gad’s glory than his uwn. Bacon. 

A‘ssuouse. 2. f. [from abzs and bou/e.] 
A houfe devoted to the reception and 
fupport of the poor; an hofpital for the 

oor. š 

The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the 
device of almsbcufes far the pons, and the forting out 
of the people into parifhes, a:e manifeft. Hecker. 

And to relief of lazars, and weak age 
Of indigent faint fouls, paft corporal til, 

A hundred a/msbeufes right well fupplied. Shake/p. 

Many penitents, after the robbing of temples 
and other rapine, build an hofpital, or alxsboufe, 
ouz of the ruins of the church, and the fpoils of 
widows and orphans. L’Eftrange. 

Behold yon a/msbeufe, neat, but void uf ftate, 
Where age and want fit fmiling at the gate. Pope. 

A’umsman. n.f. [from alms and man.) 
A man who lives upon alms; who is 
fupported by charity. 


ALO 
T'I! give my jewels for a fet of beads ; 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage 3 
My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown. Shakefp, 
A'LMUG-TREE. 2. f) A tree mentioned in 
fcripture. Of its wood were made mu- 
fical inftruments, and it was ufed alfo 
in rails, or in a ftaircafe. The Rab- 
bins generally render it coral, others 
ebony, brazil, or pine. In the Septua 
gint it is tranflated aréught wood, and 
in the Vulgate, Ligna Thyiza. But co- 
ral could never anfwer the purpofes of 
the almugim; the pine-tree is too 
common in Judea to be imported froin 
Ophir; and the Thyinum, or citron- 
tree, much efteemed by the ancients for 
its fragrance and beauty, came from 
Mauritania. By the wood alaugim, or 
algumim, or fimply gummim, taking al 
for a kind of article, may be underitood 
oily and gummy forts of wood, and par- 
ticularly the trees which produce gum 
ammoniac, or gum arabick; and is, 
perhaps, the fame with the Shittim 
wood mentioned by Mofes. Calmet. 

And the navy alfo of Hiram that brought gold 
from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty of 
almug-trees and precious trees. 1 Kings, X. 11, 

A'LNAGAR, Å'LNAGER, or A’LNEGER. 
n. J. [from alnage.] A meafurer by the 
ell; a fworn officer, whofe bufinefs for- 
merly was to infpe& the affize of woollen 
cloth, and to fix the feals appointed 
upon it for that purpofe ; but there are 
now three officers belonging-to the 
regulation of cloth-manufactures, the 
Searcher, meafurer, and alneger. Did. 

A’tnace. m. f- [from aulnage, or au- 
nage, Fr.] Ell-meafure, or rather the 
meafuring by the ell or yard. Dif. 

A’vnicut. x. f [from all and night] 

A fervice which they call a/night, is a great cake 
of wax, with the wick in the midt; whereby it 
cometh to pafs, that the wick fetcheth the nourifh- 
ment farther off. Bacon. 


A’LOES. 2. /. [obms, as it is fappofed.] 
A term applied to three different things. 
1. A precious wood uled, in the Eaft, tor 
perfumes, of which the beft fort is 
of higher price than gold, and was the 
moft valuable prefent given by the king 
of Siam, in 1686, to the king of France. 
lt is called Tambac, and is the heart, or 
innermoft part, of the aloe tree; the next 
part to which is called Calembac, which 
is fometimes imported into Europe, and, 
though of inferiour value to the Zavibae, 
is much efteemed: the part next the 
bark is termed, by the Portuguefe, Pao 
d'aquila, or eagle-wood ; but fome ac- 
count the eaple-wood not the outer part 
of the Yaméac, but another fpecies. Our 
knowledge of this wood is yet very im- 
perfect, Savary. 
2. Alves is a tree which grows in hot coun- 
tries, and even in the mountains of 
Spain. 
3. Ales is a medicinal juice, extracted, not 
` from the odoriferous, but the common 
aloes tree, by cutting the leaves, and ex- 
pofing the juice that drops from them to 
the fun. It is diftinguifhed into Secoto- 
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rine and Caballine, or horfe ales: the 
firft is fo called from Secotora; the fe- 
cond, becaufe, being coarfer, it ought 
to be confined to the nfe of farriers. It 
is a warm and ftrong cathartick. 
ALOE'TICAL. ad. [from aloes.] Con- 
fifting chiefly of aloes. i À 
It may be excited by a/cetical, feammoniate, or 
acrimonious medicines. Wifeniar’s Surgery. 
ALOE'TICK. n. f. [from alees.] Any me- 
dicine is fo called, which chicfly confits 
of aloes. Quincy. 
ALOFT. adv. [lofier, to lift ap, Dan. 
Loft air, Icelandifo; fo that aloft is, into 
the air.] On high; above; in the air: 
a word nfed chiefly in poetry. 
For I have read in ftories oft, ~ 
That love has wings, and foars a/sft. Suckling. 
Upright he ftood, and bore aloft his fhield 
Confpicuous from afar, and overlook'd the field. 
Dry dette 
ALOFT. prep. Above. 
The great luminary 
Aloft the vulgar conftellations thick, 
That from his lordly eye keep diftance due, 
Difpenfes light from far. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
A‘Locy. n. J. [arcy@.1 Unreafonable- 
nefs; abfurdity. Dia. 
ALONE. adj. [alleen, Dutch; from al and 
een, or one, that is, fingle. ] 
t. Without another. 
The quarrel toucheth none but us alone; 
Betwixt ourfelves let ss decide it then.  Sbake/pe 
If by a mortal hand my father’s throne 
Could be defended, *twas by mine alone. Dryden. 
God, by whofe alone power and converfation we 
all live, and move, and have our being. Bentley. 
z. Without company ; folitary. 
Eagles we fee fly alone, and they are but fhecp 


which always herd together. Sidney» 
Alone, for other creature in this place 

Living, or lifelefs, to be found was none. Miltone 
I never durft in darknefs be a/one. Dryden. 


ALONE, adv. ne b 
1. This word is feldom ufed but with the 
word Kt, if even then it be an adverb. 
It implies fometimes an ironical prohi- 
bition, forbidding to help a man who is 
able to manage the affair himfclf. 
Let us alone to guard Coriolis 
If they fet down before ’s; “fore they remove, 
Bring up your army. Shakefpearss 
Let you alene, cunning artificer ; 
Sce how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. 
Ben Fonfon. 
z. To forbear; to leave undone. , 
His chent ftole it, but he had better have Æ it 
alone; for he lot his caufe by his jet.  Addifons 
Aton. adv. [au longue, Fr.] 
1. At length. 
Some row! a mighty ftone; fome laid alongs 
And bound with burning wires, on Spokes of 
wheeis a e hung. Drydens 
2. Through any fpace meafured length- 
wile. 
A firebrand carricd along, leaveth a train of light 
behind it. Bacon's Natural Liffory. 
Where Ufens glides alnag the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina ftands. Dryden. 
3. Throughout; ia the whole: with a/Z 
prefixed. 
solamon, al! along in his Proverbs, gives the 
title of fool to a wicked mane Tillotfon. 
They were all alng a crofs, untoward fore af, 
people. ‘ South. 
4. Joined with the particle weith; in com- 
pany ; joined with. 
J your 


ALO - 


I your commiffion will forthwith difpatch, 
And he to Englaod fhall along qwith yoa. 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Hence then! and Evil go with thee along. 
-Thy offspring, to the place of evil, Heil. Milten. 
Religioas zeal is fubjeét to an excefs, and to a 
defect, when fomcthing is mingled with it which 


` 

ALS a 
Strangled he liesl yet feems to cry aloud, 

To warn the mighty, and infruct the provi; 

That of the great, neglecting to be juit, 

Heav'nin a murnent makes an heapofduh. aller. 
Then heav’n’s high manarch thand‘red thrice 

aloud, 
And thrice he thook aloft s golden cloud. Dryden. 


-it hoold not have; or when it wants fomething | ALO W. adv. {from a and lous. | Ina low 


that ought to go along witb it. Sprat. 
.§- Sometimes «with is underftood. 
Command thy faves: my free-born foul difdains 
_A tyrant’s curb, and reftive breaks the reins. 
Take this alng; and no difpute fhall rife 
“(Though mine the woman) for my ravifh'd prize. 
Dryden. 
°6 Forward; onward. In this fenfe it is 
«derived from allons, French. 
Come then, my fricnd, my genius, come along, 
Thou mafter of the poet and the fong. Pape. 
“ALo’nest. adv. [a corruption, as it 
«feems, from along.] Along; through 
the length. 
The Turks did keep ftrait watch and ward in all 
their ports a/ong/? the fea coat. 
Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
Ato’or. adv, [all off, that is, -guite off] 
4. Ata diftance ; with the particle from. 
“It generally implies a fmall diftance, 
-fach as is withia view or obfervation. 
Then bade the knight this lady yede aloof, 
And to an hill herfelr withdraw afide, 
“From-whence fhe might behold the batrle’s proof, 
And elfe be fate from danger far defcricd. 
Fairy Queen, 
> As next in worth, a 
Lame fingly where he ftoo¢, on the bare ftrand, 
While the promifcaous crowd food yet aloof, 
Miton’s Paradi è Lof 
The noife approaches, thoagh oar palace tuod 
Aloof from ftreets, encompafs’d with a wool. 
Dryden. 
2. Applied to perfons, it often infinuates 
caution and circum{pection. 
Tarn on the bloody hoands with heads of ftcel, 
And make the cowards ftand aloofat bay. Sbatefp. 
Going northwards, afcof, as long as they had any 
doubt of being porfued; at lak, when they were 
‘out cf reach, they turned aod crofted the ocean to 
Spain. i Bacen. 
The king would not, by any means, enter the 
‘city, ontil he had aloof feen the crofs fet up upon 
the greater tower of Granada, whereby it became 
Chriftian ground. Bacon. 
Two pots ftood by a river, one of brafs, the 
other of clays The water carried them away ; the 
earthen veffel kept aloof from Cother. 
L' Eftrange’s Fables. 
The ftrong may fight aloof; Anczeus try*d 
His force too near, and by prefaming dy*d. 
Dryden's Fables. 


3. Ina figurative fenfe, it is ufed to import 
artor cunning in converfation, by which 


aman holds the principal queftion at a: 


diftance. 
Nor do we find him forward to be founded ; 
Bat with a crafty madnefs keeps alcof, 
When we would bring him on to fome confeffion 
“Of his trae fate. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


A. [tis ufed metaphorically of perfons that’ 


will not be feen in a defign. 

It is neceffary the queen join; for, if the ftand 
alef, there will be ftill (ufpicions: it being a re- 
ceived opinion, that fhe‘hagh a great intercit in the 
king's favoar and power. Suckling. 

5- It is applied to things not properly be- 
longing to each other. 
' 5 Love's not love, 
When itis mingled with regards that ftand 
Aof from th’ entire point. Shatefpeare’s K, Lear. 
Avo’up, adv. [from a and Joud.} Loudly; 
With a ftrong voice; with a great noife. 


place; not aloft. 
And now ulw, and nnw aloft they fly, 
As borne through air, and feem to tauch the fky. 
Dryden. 


ALPHA, v. f. The firft letter in the 


Greek alphabet, anfwering to our A; 
therefore ufed to fignify the firft. 

I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
ending, faith the Lord, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty. Revelations. 


ALPHABET. n. f. [from gage, alpha, 


and Gira, berta, the two firft letters of 
the Greeks.] The order of the letters, 


or elements of fpeech. 
Thon kalt not figh, 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a fign, 
But | of rhefe will retan alpkabet, 
And by fill practig earn to know thy meaning. 
Shakelpeare. 

The letters of the alphabet, formed by the feve- 
tal motions of the mouth, and the great variety of 
fyfables compofed of letters, and formed with al- 
moft equal velocity, and the endlefs number of 
words capable of being framed out of the alphabet, 
either of more fyllables, or of one, are wonderful, 


` Holder. 


Taught by their nurfes, little children get 
“This fayirg, fuoner than their alphalet. 
Dryd. june Juv. 
To ALPHABET. v, a. [from alphabet, 
noua.] To range in the order of the 
alphabet. 


ALPHABE TICK. 
the order of the alphabet; according to 
the feries of letters. 

1 have digsfted in an alphabetical order, all the 


ALPHABETICAL. ) adj. [from alphabet; | 
alphabetique, Fr.) In| 


counties, Corporations, ard bnroaghs in Giear Bri- ` 


tain, with rhe-r refpedt ve tempers. _ Swift. 
ALPHABETICALLY. adv. [from alpha- 

betical.| In an alpnabetical manner ; 

according to the order of the letters. 

1 had once in my thoughts to contrive a gram- 
mar, more than I can now comprife in fh ort hints; 
and a dictionary, aizbabetically containing the 
words of the langaage, whith¥he deaf perfon is to 
learn. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

ALREADY. adv. [from àll and ready.] 
At this prefent time, or at fome time 
pat; oppofed to futurity; as, Will he 
come foon ? He is here already. Will it 
be done? It has been done already. 

‘Touching oar aniformity, that which hath been 
already anfwered, may ferve for anfwer. Hooker. 

© You warn'd me ftill of loving twa; 
Can I Jove him, already loving yaa ? 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

Sce, the guards, from yon far eaftern hill 
Already move, nv longer ftay afford ; 

High in the air they wave the flaming fword, 
Your fignal to departe Dryden's State of Innocence. 

Methods for the advancement of pety, are in 
the power of a prince, limited like ours, by attri 
execution of the laws already in furce, Swift. 

Methinks, already 1 your tears furvey, 

Already hear the horrid things they fay, 
“Already fee you a degraded touft, 
And ali yoar honoar in a whifper loft t ae 

Aus. adv. [als, Dutch.] Alfo ; likewife: 


a word now out of ufe. 
Sid remembrance now the prince amoves 
With freth defire his vovage to purfee ; 
Als Una earn’d her travel to renew. Fairy Queen 


AET 


A'Lso. adu. [from all and fp.) : 
1. Jn the fame manner; likewile. 

In thefe two, no doubt, are contained che caules 
of the great desuge, as according to Moies, fo alf 
according to neceflity; fur our wurid affords no 
oher treafures of water. Lurnet’s Thery. 

2. Alo is fometimes nearly the fame with 
and, and only conjoins the members of 
the fentence. 

God də fo to me, and more alfoe 

1 Sapmue!, xiv. 44, 
ALTAR. x. f. [altare, Lat. It is obferved 
by Junius, that the word altar is re- 
ceived, with chriftianity, in all the Eu- 
ropean languages; and that altare is 
ufed by one of the Fathers, as appro- 
priated to the Chriftian worthip, in op- 
pofttion to the are of gentilifm.] 
. ‘The place where offerings to heaven are 
laid. 


“ 


The goddefs of the nuptial bed, 
Tird with her vain devotions for the dead, 4 
Refalv'd the tainted hand thould be repell’d, 
Which incenfe cffer'd, and her altar held. Drydy 
z. The table in Chriftian churches where 
the communion is adminiftered. 
Her grace rofe, and, with modeft paces, 
Came to the alar, where the kneel'd, and fainthke 
Cait her fair eycs to heav’n, and pray"d devoutly. 
Shakepeare, 
A'LTARAGE. m, f. [altaragium, Lat.] An 
emolument arifing to the prieft from 
oblations, through the means of the 
altar. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
A’LTAR-CLOTH. x. f [from altar and 
eloth.| The cloth thrown over the altar 
in churches. 
I curd fet down the wealth, books, hangings, 
and altar-clotbs, which our kings gave this abbey. 
į Peacham on Drawing. 


{Zo ALTER., v. a. [alterer, Fr. from al- 


ter, Lat.] 

1. To change; to make otherwife than it 
is. Yo alter, feems more propefly to 
imply a change made only in fome part 
cf a thing; as, to alter a writing, may 
be, to blot, or interpolate it; to change 
it, may be, to fubftitute another in its 
place. With fro and to; as, her face. 
is altered from pale to red. 

Do you note 
How much her grace is a/ter’d on the fodden ? 
How long her face is drawn? how pale fhe Inoks, 
And of an earthly cold ? Shake/peare’s Henry VIM. 

Acts appropriated to the worth p of God, by his 
own appointment, mot continue fo, tiil himfelf 
hath otherwife declared: for who dares alter whit 
God hath appointed ? Seiling fret. 

2. To rake off from a perfuafion, pra&ice, 
or fect. 

For the way nf writing plays in verfe, I find ir 
troublefome and flow; but 1 am no way altered 
from my opinion of it, at leaft with any reafans 
which have oppofed it. Dryden. 

To ALTER. v. 2. To become otherwife 
than it was; as, the evearher alters from 
bright to cloudy. 

A’LTERABLE,. adj, [from alter; alterable, 
Fr.) That which may be altered or 
changed by fomething elfe; diftin® 
from changeable, or that which changes, 
or may change itfelf. 

That alterable refpeéts are realities in natarz, 
will never be admitted by a confiderate difcerner. 

Glaraille. 

Oar condition in this world is mutable and un- 

` certain, 


APT 


certain, alterable by a thoufand accidents, which 
we can neither forefee nor preveot. Rogers. 

I with they had been more clear in their direc- 
tions upon that mighty point, Whether the fettle- 
ment of the fucceflion in the Houfe of Hanover 
be alterable, or no? Swift. 

A‘LTERABLENESS. n. f. [from alterable.] 
The quality of being alterable, or ad- 
mitting change from external caufes. 

A’cTERABLY. adv, [from alterable.) In 
fuch a manner as may be altered, 

A'LTERAGE. 2. f. [from alo.} The breed- 
ing, nourifhing, or foftering of a child. 

In Ireland they put their children to fofterers: 
the rich fell, the meaner fort baying the alterage 
of their children ; and the reafon is, becaufe, in 

the opinion of the people, foftering has always 
been a ftronger alliance than blood. 
Sir ee Davies on Ireland, 

ALTERANT. adj. [alterant, Fr.] That 
which has the power of producing 
changes in any thing. 

And whether the body be a/terant or altered, 
evermore a perception precedeth operation 5 for 
elfe all bodies would be alike one to another. 

Bacon. 

ALTERATION. n. f. [from alter; altera- 
tion, Fr.} i s 

1. The act of altering or changing. 

Alteration, though it be feom wocfe co better, 
hath in it inconveniencies, and thofe weighty. 

Hooker. 

z. The change made. f 

Why may we not prefume, thar God doth even 
call for fuch change or alteration, as the very 
condition of things themfelves doth make necef- 
fary ? Hooker. 

So he, with difficulty and labour hard, 

Mov'd on: 

But he once paft, foon after, when man fell, 
Strange alteration ! Sin, and Death, amain 
Following his track {fuch was the will of heav'a !) 
Pav'd after him a broad and beaten way. Milton 

No other alteraticn will fatisfy ; nor this neither, 
very long, without an utter abolition of all ordec. 

Seuth. 

Appius Claudius admitted to the fenate the 
fons of thofe whn had been flaves; by which, 
and fucceeding alterations, that council degenerated 
into a moft corrupt body. — . Swift. 

A‘LTERATIVE. adj. [from fig A 

Medicines called asterative, are fuch as have 
no “zimediate fenfible operation, but gradually 
gain upon the conftitution, by changing the hu- 
mours from a ftate of diftemperature to health. 
They are oppofed to evacuantz. Quincy. 

When there is an eruption of hamonr in any 
part, it is not cured merely by outward applica- 
tions, but by fuch a/terasive medicines as purify 
the blood. Government of the Tongue, 

ALTERCATION, m. fe (altercation, Fr. 
from altercor, Lat.} Debate; contro- 
verfy; wrangle. 

By this hot purfuit of lower controverfies 
among% men profeffing religion, and agreeirg in 
the principal foundations thereof, they conceive 
hope, chat, about the higher principles themfe! ves, 
time will caufe altercation to grows Hacker. 

Their whole life was little elfe than a perpetual 
weangling and alercation, aad that, many times, 
rather for victory and oftentation of wit, thana 
fober and ferious fearch of truth. 

Hatewill on Providence. 
ALTE'RN. adj. falternus, Lat.) Afting by 
turns, in fucceffion each to the other. 

And God made two great lights, great for their 

ufe 
To man; the greater to have rule by day, 
The lefs by night, alterne Mitton. 


Aure’enacy. n. f. [from alternate] Ac- 
tion performed by turns, 
VoL. I. 


ASLST 


ALTERNATE. adj. [altermus, Lat.) 
Being by turns; one after another; re- 
ciprocal. 

Friendfhip confifts properly in mutual offices, 
and a generous ftrife in alternate ats of kind- 
nefs. South. 

Hear how Timotheus’ various lays furprife, | 
And bid alternate paffions fall and rife ! 

While, at each change, the fon of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with ere 
Ope. 

ALTERNATE ANGLES [in geometry] 
are the internal angles made by a line 
cutting two parallels, and lying on the 
oppofite fides of the cutting line; the 
one below the firt parallel,’ and the 
other above the fecond. s 

ALTERNATE. mf, [from alternate, adj. 
That which happens alternately ; vicif- 
fitude. 

And rais’d in pleafure, or repos’d in cafe, 
Grateful alternates of fubftantial peace, ° 
They blefs tbe long no¢turnal influence fhed 
On the crown’d goblet, and the genial bed. Pricr. 

To ALTERNATE. v. a. [alterno, Lat.) 

1. To perform alternately. 

a Thofe who, in their courfe, 
Melodious hymns about the fov’reign throne 
Alternate all night long. Milton. 

2. To change one thing for another re- 
ciprocally. 

The moft high God, in all things appertaining 
unto this life, foc fundry wife ends, alternates the 
difpofition of good and evil. Grew. 

ALTERNATELY. adv, [from alternate.) 
In reciprocal fucceffion, fo that each 
fhall be fucceeded by that which it fuc- 
ceeds, as light follows darknefs, and 
darknefs follows light. 

‘The princefs Melefiada, bath'd in tears, 

And tofs’d alternately with hopes and fears, 
Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. 


Dryden. 


Unhappy man! whom forrow thus and rage 
To different ills alternately eagage. Prior. 
The rays of light are, by fome caufe or other, 


alternately difpofed to be reflected or refracted for 
Newton. 


many viciffitudes. 
ALTE’ RNATEMESS. 2. f. [from alternate.] 


The quality of being alternate, or of 


happening in reciprocal fucceffion. Did. 
ALTERNATION, n. f. [from alternate.) 
‘The reciprocal fucceffon of things. 


The one would be oppreffed with conftant heat, 


th: other with infufferable cold; and fo the defect 


of alte: nation would utterly impugn the generation 


nf all things. Brown. 
ALTERNATIVE. 2. J. [alternatif, Fr.] 


The choice given of two things; fo that 
if one be rejected, the other muft be 


taken. G 
A frange alternative 
Muft ladies have a dottor, or a dance ? Young. 
ALTERNATIVELY. adv. [from alterna- 
tive.] In alternate manner; by turns; 
reciprocally. 
An appeal alternatively made may be tolerated 
by the civil law as valid. Ayhffe’s Parerg n, 
ALTE RNATIVENESS. m. fı [from alter- 
native.) The quality or ftate of being 
alternative; reciprocation, Did. 
ALTE’RNITY. a.J. [from altern.] Reci- 
procal fucceffion ; viciffttude; turn; 
mutual change of one thing for another ; 
reciprocation. 
They imagine, that an animal of the vaftct 
dimenfiors, and longeft duration, fhould live in 


ALT 


a continual motion, without the alternity and vi~ 
ciffitude of ref, whereby all other animals con- 
tinue. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ALTHOUGH. conj. [from all and though.. 
See THouG a TE how- 
ever it may be granted; however it 
may be that. 

We all know, that many things are believed, 
although they be intricate, obfcure, and dark; 
although they exceed the reach and capacity of our 
wits; yea, although in this world they be no way 


poffible to be underftood. Hookers 
Mc the gold of France did not feduce, 

Although I did admit it as a motive 

The fooner to effect what I inteoded. Shakefp. 


The ftrefs muf be laid upona majority; with- 
out which the laws would be of little weight, al- 
though they be good additional fecurities. Swift. 

A'LTIGRADE. adj. [from altus and gra- 
dior, Lat.] Rifing on high. Did, 

ALTIVLOQUENCE. x. f. (altus and loquor, 
Lat.] High fpeech; pompous language. 

ALTIMETRY. 2. f. [altimetria, Lat. from 
altus and pérgov.] The art of taking or 
meafuring altitudes or heights, whether 
acceffible or inacceflible, generally per- 
formed by a quadrant. 

Auti’son ant. | adj.[altifonus,Lat.]High 

Attrsonous, § founding; pompous or 
lofty in found. 5 Dig, 

ALTITUDE, mf. (altitudo, Lat.] 

1. Height of place; {pace meafured up- 
ward. 

Ten mafts attach’d make not the altitude, 
Which thou haft perpendicularly, fall’n. Shakefp. 

Some define the perpendicular altitude of the 
higheft mountains to be four miles; others but 
fifteen furlongs. Rrown. 

She thines above, we know, but in what place, 
How near the throne, and heay’n's imperial face, 
By our weak optics is but vainly guefs'd ; 
Diftance and altitude conceal the reft. Dryden. 

2. The elevation of any of the heavenly 
bodies above the horizon. 

Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the efficacy 
thereof is not much confiderable, whether we 
confider its afcent, meridian, altitude, or abode 
above the horizon. Brown's Vulgar Errourss 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within 
his circle, cannot he obfecve them and their in- 
fluences in their oppofitions and conjunctions, in 
their altitudes and cepreMions ? Rymer 

3- Situation with regard to lower things. 

Thofe members which are pairs, ftand by one 
another in equal altitude, and anfwee on each fide 
one to another. Ray. 

5. Height of excellence ; fuperiority. 

Your altitude offends the eyes 5 
Of thofe who want the power to rife. 

5. Height of degree ; highett point, 

He aid it to pleafe his mother, and to be partly 
proud; which he is, even to the altitude of his 
virtue, Shakefpeare. 

ÅLTIVOLANT. adj. [altivolans, Lat. from 
altus and volo.} High flying. Dia, 

ALTOGETHER, adv, [ftom all and to- 
gether.) 

1. Completely ; withont reftrition ; with- 
out exception, 

It is in vain to fpeak of planting laws, and 
plotting policy, till the people be altogether fub- 
dued. Spenfer's State of Ireland, 

_ We find not in the world any people that hath 
lived altogether without religion. Hotkey, 

If death and danger are things that really can- 
not be endured, no man could ever be obliged 
to fatter for his confcience, or to die for his ice 
ligion; it being altogether as abfurd to ima ine 
aman obliged to fufter, as to do impofiibilities, 


r out hb. 
K lda 


Swift. 


“AM 


} do not altogither difapprove of the manner of 
ioterweaving texts of fcripture through the ftyte 
of your fermon. Swift 

z. Conjunétly ; in cémpany.- This is r4- 
ther all together. z 
Covfinwf Sémerfet, join you with me, 
And altegerber with the duke of Suffalk, 
We'll quickly hoit duke Humphry trom hia feat. 
Shakefpeare. 
A LUDEL, n. f. [from a and lutum; that 
is, avirbone lute.) 

Adels ave fubliming pots ufed in chemiftry, 
without bettonis, and fitted into one another, as 
many as there is cecaficn for, without luting. At 
the bottom of the furnace is a pot that holds the 


matter tobe fublimed; and at the top is å head, | 


to retain the flowers that rife up. 
A'LUM. n.f. [alumen, Lat.] 

A kind of mineral falt, of an acid tafte, leaving 

in the mouth a fenfe of fweetnef’, accompanied 

_ with a confiderable degree ef altringeney. The 
ancient natusalifts allow of two forts of alym, natu- 
ral and factitious. The natural is found in the 
ifland of Milo, being a kind of whitith ftone, very 
Vizht, friable, and porous, and ftreaked with fila- 
ments refembling filver. England, Italy, and 
Flanders, are the countries where alum is princi- 
pally produced; and the Englith roche-a/um is 
made from a b'uifh mineral ftone, in the hills of 
YVorkfhice and Lancafhite. 

‘Saccharine alum is a compofition of common 
alum, with rofe-water and whites of eggs boiled 10- 
gether, to the confiftence of a patie, and thus 
moulded at pleafure. As it cools, it grows hard as 
a ftone. ain 

Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire. 

Plumafe or plume alum is a fort of faline mineral 
ftone, of various colours, moft commonly white, 
bordering on green; it rifes in threads or fibres, 
refembling thofe of a feathers whence its name 
from p/wma, a feather. > Chambers. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a 
lump of alum, you may bring it, for the mof 
part, into white curds. Bole. 

Arum stone. #.f. A ftone or calx ufed 
in forgery; perhaps alum, calcined, 
‘which then becomes corrofive. 

She gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few 
Gays cured, by touching it with the vitriol and 
alam fronts. 


OER 
Quincy. 


to alum, or coniifting of alum. 

Nor do we reafonably conclude, becaufe, by a 
cold and a/luminens moifture, it is able awhile to 
zeń the fire, that, from a peculiarity of rature, 
it fubfifeth and liveth in it. Brown. 

The tumour may have other mixture with it, 
to make it of a vitriolic or a/umincus nature. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 


A’tways. adv. [It is fometimes written’ 
alway, compounded of all and way ; 


eallepega, Sax. tustavia, Ital.] 
a. Perpetually ; throughout all time: op- 
pofed to fometime, or tO never. 
That, which fometime ia expedient, doth nor 
always fo continue. Hooker, 
Man never is, but always to be bleft. Pope. 
2. Conftantly ; without variation: oppofed 
to femetimes, or to now and then. 
He is always great, when fome great cecshon 
is prefented to him. Dryden. 
A. M. ftands for artium magiffer, or maf- 
ter of arts; the fecond degree of our 
univerfities, which, in fome foreign 


countries, is called doétor of philofophy. | 


Am. The firt perfon of the verb ro be. 
{Sec To Br.] 

And God faid unto Mofes, I am that I am: 
and he faid, thus fhalt thou fay unto the children 
of Ifracl, I am hath ient me unto you. 

Exodus, thie 14. 


Wifeman, | 
ALru'minous. adj. [from alum.}. Relating 


AMA 


Come Nën, my fouls Vcalf thee by that rame, 
Thou bufy thing, ftom whence I know’ | am; 
For knowing that 1 am, | know thou mt; 

Since that muft needs exit, which can impart. 
Prier. 
Amasriity. n. f. [from amabilis, Lat.] 
Lovelinefs; the power-of pleafing. 
No rules can make pie our minds and 
oO 


apptehenfions make that; and fo is our felicity. 
Tayler. 


AMADETTO. n.f. A fort of pear [See 
Pear] fo called, fays Stidzer, from 
the name of him who cultivated it. 

AMADOT. n. f. A fort of pear. [See 
Pear. 

Asta’in. adv. [from maine, or maigre, old 
Fr. derived from magnus, Lat.) With 
vehemence; with vigeur; fiercely; vio- 
lently.. It is ufed of any action per- 


formed with precipitation, whether of 


fear or courage, or of any violent ef- 

fort. : 

Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain, 

To fignify that rebels there are upe Shakelpeare. 
What! When we fle! amaia, purfu’d, and firuck 


With heav'n’s affti@ting thunder, and befcught -> 


The deep to thelter us? Miten. 
The hills, to their fupply, 

Vapour and exhalation, duik and moift, 

Seat up emain, ` ` Milton 


From hence the boar was cous'd, aod Iprung 
amainy 
Like lightning fudden, dn the warriour train, 
Beats duwn the trees. before him, fhakes the 
ground 5 
The foreft echoes to the crackling found, 
Shout the fierce youth, afid clamours ring around. 
À A Dryden. 
AMALGAM. lv. / [ape and yape. | 
AMALGAMA. §. The mixture of metals 


procured by amalgamation. See AmaL- f 


GAMATION. 

* The induration of the amalgam appears to pro- 
eced from the new texture refulting from the coa- 
lition of rhe mingled ingredients, that make up the 
amalgam. Boyle. 

To AMA'LGAMATE. v. a. [from amal- 
gam.] To unite metals with quickfilver, 
„whieh may be .practifed upon all me- 
tals, except iron and copper. ‘The ufe 
of this operation is, to make the me- 
tal foft and duétile. Gold is, by this 
method, drawn over other materials by 
the gilders. . 

AMALGAMA TION. 2 f. [from amalga- 
mate.] The a&or prattice of amalga- 
mating metals. 

Amalgamation is the mixirg of mercury with any 
of the metals. The manner ia thus in gold, the 
reft are-anfwerable : Take fix parts of mercury, 
mix them hot ina crucible, and pour them to one 
part of gold made red hot in-another crucible; ftir 
thefe well that they may incorporate; then caft' the 
mafs into cald water, and wath it. Bacon. 


AMANDA TION om [from amando, Lat.] f 


The a& of fending on a, meflage, or 
employment. A 
AMANUE NSIS. n. f. [Lat] ‘A’ perfon 
who writes what another dictates. 
AMARANTH. n.f. [amaranthys, Lat-from 
a and pagau.) ‘The name of -a plant. 
Among the many fpecies, the mof 
- beautiful are, 3. The tree amaranth. 
2. The long pendulous ameranth, with 
reddith coloured feeds, commonly called 
Love lies a bleeding. 
‘z. In poetry, it is fometimes an imaginary 


è 
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flower, oe according to its name, 
never to fade, 
Immortal cmaranth / a flawcr which once 
In paradife, laft by the tree of ffe, 
Began to bloom ; but fuon, fur man’s offence, 
To heay'n remov'd, where firit it grew, there 
grows, ` : 
And flow'rs aloft, fhading the fount of life; 
And where the river of blifs, thro’ midft of 
heav’n, 
Rolls o'er Elyfisn dow'ss her amber ftream : 
With thefe, that never fade, the fpirits elect 
Bind their refplendent locks, inwreath'd with 
beams. Milton's Paradife Left. 
AMARANTHINE, adje (amaranthinus, 
Lat.] Relating to amaranths; confifting 
of amaranths. 
By the ftreams that ever flow, 
By the frageant winds that blow ~ 
O'er the Elyfian flow’rs ; . 
By thofe happy fouls that dwell 
In yellow meads of afphadel, 
Or amaranthine bow'rs. 


Pope. 


AMA*RITUDE. n. fe [amarituds, Lat.] 


Bitternefs. 

‘What amaritude oc acrimony is dearehended in 
chaler, it acquires from a commixture of melan- 
choly, or external malign bodies. : 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Ama’ruLence. a. f. [amaritudo, Lat.] 
Bitternefs. ~ Dia. 
AMASMENT. v. f. [from amafi.] A heap; 
an accumulation ; a collection. 3 

What is now, is but an amalment of imaginary 
conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and 
iifinite impoftures. 

Glanville’s Scepfis Seientificas 
To AMASSS. v. a. [amaffer, Fr.] 
1. To colleé& together in one heap or mafs. 

The cich man is not blamed, as having made 
ufe of any unlawful means to amafs riches, aa 
having thriven by fraud aad injuttice. 

Aterbury’s Sermopiss 

When we would thiok of infinite {pace, or du- 
ration, we, at firt fep, ufpally make fome very 
large idea, as perhaps of millions of ages, oc 
miles, which poflibly we duuble and multiply 
feveral times. All that wethus amajs together 
in our thoughts, is pofstive, and the affemblage 
of a great uumber ot pofitive ideas of {pace or 
duration. Lorke. 

z. Ina figurative fenfe, to add one thing 
to another, generally with fome ¢hare 
of reproach, either of eagernefs or in- 
difcrimination. 

Such as amafi all relations, muft err in fome, 
and be unbelieved in many. Browa"’s Vul. Errourse 

Do not content yourfelves with mere words, Icit 
your improvements only amas a heap of uninrel- 
ligible phrafes. Watis's Impre of the Mind. 

The life of flamer has been writter, by amafing 
of all the traditions and hints the writers could 
meet with, in order to tell a Rory of him tv the 
world. Pope, 

Amass. n. f. [amas, Fr.] An affemblage ; 
an accumulation. 

This pillar is but a medley or amafs of a!l the 
precedent ormaments, making a new kind by 
ftealth. Wottom 

To AMATE. v. a. [from a and mate.) See 


Mate.] 


lt. To accompany; to entertain as a com- 


, panjon. | Ie is now obfolete. 
° Aslovely bevy of fair ladies fate, 
Courted of many a jolly paramvur, 
The which did them in modet wife amate, 
And each one fought his lady to aggrate. 
k Fairy Quem. 
2. To terrify ; to ftrike with horrour. In 
this-fenfe, it is derived from the old 
French marter, to crufh or fubdue. 
4 AMATOR- 
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ÅMATO'RCULIST. x. /. [amatorcälus, Lat. ] 
A little infignificant lover; a pretender 

> to affection. Did. 

A'MATORY. adj. [amatorius, Lat.] Rela- 
ting to love ; caufing love. 

It is the fame thing whether one ravifh Lucretj2 
by force, as Tarquin, ory amarery potions not 
only allure her, but necefitate her to fatisfy his 
luft, and incline her effectually, and draw her in- 
evitably, to follow him fpantaneoufly. 

Brambam againft Hobbes. 

AMAURO'SIS. n.f. [auavedw.) A dimnefs 
of fight, not from any vifible defeé in 
the eye, but from fome diftemperature 
ofthe inner parts, orcafioning the re- 
prefentations of flies and duft floating 
before the eyes: which appearances are 
the parts of the retina hid and com- 
prefied by the blood-veffels being too 
much diltended; fo that, in many of 
its parts, all fenfe is loft, and therefore 
no images can be painted upon them ; 
whereby the eyes, continually rolling 
round, many parts of objects falling 
fucceffively upon them, are obfeure. The 
cure of this depends upon a removal of 
the flagnations in the extremities of 
thofe arteries which run over the bottom 


of the eye. ° Quincy. 
Jo AMAZE. wv. a. [from a and maze, 
perplexity. ] 


1. To confufe with terrour. 

Yea, I will make many people amazed at thee, 
and their kings thall be horribly afraid for thee, 
when I thal] brandith my {word before them, and 
they fhall tremble at every moment; every man 
for his own life in the day of the fall. Ezekiel, 

2. To put into confufion with wonder. 
Go, heav’nly pair, and with your dazzling 
virtues, 
Your courage, truth, your innocence and Jove, 


Amaze and charm maokind. Smith. 
3. To put into perplexity. 
That cannot choofe but amaze him. If he be 


not amazed, he will he mocked; if he be errazed, 
he will every way be mocked. Shakef; care 

Ama‘ze. n. f. [from the verb amaze.) A- 
flonifhment ; confufion, either of fear 
or wonder.” 

Fairfax, whofe namein arms thro” Europe rings, 
And flis all mouths with envy or with praife, 
And all her jealous monarehs with amaze. Milter. 

Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat'ry way, 
Fix'd on h's voyage, through the curling fea; 

‘Then cating back his eyes, with dire amaze, 
Sees on the Punick dhore the mounting blaze. 
Dryden. 

Amazeoxy, adv. [from amazed.] Con- 
fufedly ; with amazement; with confu- 
fion. 

1 Deak amazedly, and it becomes 
My marvel, and my meffage, Shakefpeares 

Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? 

Come, fitters, cheer we up hia (prights. Sbatefp. 

Ama zen ess. x. /. [from amazed.] The 
fate of being amazed; aftonifhment; 
wonder ; confafion. 

d vas by at the opening of the farthel, heard 
the old fnepberd deliver the manner how he found 
it; whereupon, after a little amazedneft, we were 
all commanded out of the chamber. Shakefp. 

AMAZEMENT. z. f. (from amaze.) 

1. Such a confufed apprehenfion as does 
not leave reafon its full force ; extreme 
fear; horrour. - 

a He asfwer'd naught at all; but adding new a 

gr to his Grit amazemert, faring wide, 

ith ftony cyes, and heartlefs hollow hue, 


2. Extreme dejection. 
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Aftonith'd flood, as'one that had efpy"d 
Infernal furies, with their chains unty’d. 
Fairy Queen 
But lock! amazement on thy mother fits; 
O ftep between her and her fighting faut: -~ 
Conceit in weakett bodies Bronge svonics. 
Slakefpeare. 


He ended, and his words impreffion left 
Of much amazement to th’ infernal crew, 
Diftratted and furpris’d with deep difmay 


At thefe fad tidings, Milton, 


3. Height of admiration. 


Had you, fome ages paft, this race of glory 
Run, with amazement we thould read your ftory 3 


< But hving virtue, all atchievements paft, 


Meets envy ftill to grapple with at laf. Waller. 


4. Aftonifiment ; wonder at an unexpect- 


ed event. i 
They knew thatit was he which fat for alms at 
the Beautiful Gate of the temple, and they were 
filled with wonder and amazement at that which 
had happened unto him. Ads. 


Ama’zinc. participial adj. [from amaze.) 


Wonderful; aftoniihing. 
it isan amazing thing to tee the prefent dofala- 
tion of Italy, when one confiders what incredible 
multitudes it abounded with during the reigns of 
the Roman emperours. Addifon. 
AMAZINGLY. adw. [from amazing.| To 
a degree that may excite aftonifhment ; 
wonderfully. 3 
If we arife to the world of fpirits, our know- 
ledge of them muft be amazingly imperfc&, when 
there is not the leaft grain of fand but has too many 
difficulties belonging to it for the wifeft philofopher 
to anfwer. Warts's Logick. 


AMAZON. n.f. [a and pal®.] The A- 
mazons were a race of women famous 
fór valour, who inhabited Caucafus ; 
they are fo called from their cutting of 
thetr breafts, to ufe their weapons better. 
A warlike woman; a virago. 


Stay, flay thy hands, thou art an amazen, 

And fighteit with the fword. Shakefpeare, 

AMBAGES. n. J: {Lat.] A circuit of 
words ; a circumlocutory form of fpeech ; 
a multiplicity of words; an indire@ 
manner of expreffion. 

„They gave thoie complex ideas names, that they 
might the mare eafily record and diftourfe nf 
things they were daily converfant in, without Jong 
amtagzes and circumlocutions ; and that the things 
they were contianally to give and receive informa- 


tiun about, might be the eafier and quicker uader- 
ftood. Locke. 


Amea‘ctovs. adj. [fron ambazes.] Cir- 
cumlocutory; perplexed; tedious. Dia. 
AmBASSA ne. 4, f. [ambaffade, Fr.] Em- 
bafly ; charaéter or bufinefs of an am- 
baffador: 4 word not now in ufe. 
When you difgraced me in my ambaffade, 
Then J degraded you from being king. Sbakefp. 


AMBA’SSADOUR. nf. [ambaffadenr, Fr. 
embaxador, Span. It is written diffe- 
rently, as it is fuppofed to come from 
the French or Spaniih language ; and 
the original derivation being uncertain, 
itis not eafy to fettle its orthography. 
Some derive it from the Hebrew wwa, 
to tell, and awan, a mefenger; others from 
ambaéus, which, in the old Gaulifh, 
fignihed a fervant; whence ambaftia, 
in low Latina, is found to fignify fervice, 
and ambafciator, a fervant; others de- 
duce it from ambacht, in old Teutonick, 
fignifying a government, and Junius 
mentions a pollibility of its defceat from 
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arasawy z and others from am for ad, 
and bafus, bw, as fuppofing the act of 
fending an ambaffadour, to be in fome 
fortan a& of fybmiflion. All thefe de- 
rivations lead to write ambaffadour, not 
emtafjadour.| A perfon fent in a public 
manier.from one foyereign power to an- 
other, and fuppofed to reprefent the 
power from whieh he'is fent., The per- 
fon of an ambaffadour is inviolable. 
Ambaffadour is, in popular. language, 
the general name of a meffenger from 
a fovereign power, and fometimes, ly- 
dicronfly, from common perfons. In 
the juridical and formal language, it 
fienifies particularly a minifter of the 
higheft rank refiding in another country, 
and is diftingnifhed from an envoy, who 
is of lefs dignity. ? 
Give firit admittance to th’ ambaffadours. 
j Shakelpeare, 
Rais'’d by thefe hopes, I fent no news befare,. 
Nor afk’d your leave, nor did your faith implore ; 
But come without a pledge, my own ambaffadour. 
Dryden. 
Oft have their black anbaffadourt appear'd 
Laaden with gifts, and fill’d the courts of Zama. 
1 r Addifon. 
AmBa‘ssapress, x. f. [ambaffadrice, Fy.} 
1. The lady of an ambaffadour. 
z. In ludicrous language, a woman fent 
on a meflage. 7 
Well, my ambaffadrefs—~—— 
Conie you t> menace war, and loud defiance? 
Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? 
Rowe, 
A’mBassace. 2. f. [from E] 
An embafly; the bufinefs of an ambaf- 


fadour. 

Maximilian entertained them with dilatory an- 
fwers ; fo as the formal part of their ambaffage might 
well warrant their further ftay. Bacon. 

AMBER. 2./. [from ambar, Arab. whence 
the lower writers formed ambarum.) 

A yellow tranfparent fubftance of a gummous 
or bituminous confiftence, but a refinous tafte, 
and a fmell like oil of turpentine; chiefly found 
in the Baltick fea, along the coats of Prufa. 
Some naturalifts refer it to the vegetable, others 
to the mineral, and fomé even to the animal kiang- 
dom. Pliny deferibes itas a rcfinous juice, oozing 
from aged pincs and firs, and difcharged thence 
into the feas He adds, that it was hence the an- 
cents gave it the denaminatioa of Succinum, from 
Juccus,juicce Some have imagined it a concretion 
of the rears of birds; others, the urine of a beaft ; 
others, the fcum of the lake Cephifis, near the 
Atlantick ; others, a coogelation formed in tbe 
Balticle, and in fome fouptains, where it is found 
fwimming like pitch. Others fuppofeit a bitumen 
trickling into the fea from fubterraneous fources $ 
but thls opinion is aifo difcarded, as good amber 
having heen found in digging at a confiderable dif. 
tance fram the fea, as that gathered on the coat. 
Boerhaave ranks it with camphire, which is a cone 
crete nil of aromatic plants, elaborated by heat intg 
a cryftalline form. Within fome pieces of amber 
have been found leaves and infects included ; 
which cms to indicate, either chut the amber was 
originally in a fluid fkate, or that, having been ex- 
p fed to the fun, it was foftened, and rendered 
fufceptible of the leaves and inufetts. Amber, when 
rubbed, draws or attraéts bodies to it, and, by 
friction, is brought to yield light pretty copionfly 
in the dark. Sume diftiaguith amber into yellow, 
white, brown, and black: but the two latter are 
fupp- fed to be of a different nature and denomina- 
tion ; the one called j., the other ambergris. 4 
ij Trevoux, Chambers. 

Liguid amber is aking of native baham or refin; 
Yike turpentine ; clear, reddish, or yellowith; of a 

K2 pleafans 
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pleafant fmell, xlmoft like ambergris. It flows 


from an incifion made in the bark of a fine large 
tree in New Spain, called by the natives olf. 
Chambers. 
If light penetrateth any clear body, that is co- 
loured, as painted glafs, amber, water, and the 
like, it gives the light the colour of its medium. 
Prackam. 
No interwoven reeds a garland made, 
To hide hia brows within the vulgar thade ; 
But poplar wreathes arpund his temples fpread, 
And tears of amber trickled down his head. 
Addifon. 
The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And ftudded amber darts a golden ray. 
A’mper. adj. Confiiting of amber. 
With fearts, and fans, and double charge of 
brav’ry, 
With aziber bracelets, beads, and all this knav’ry. 
A Shakefpeare, 
A™MEER-DRINK. n. /. Drink of the colour 
of amber, or refembling amber in co- 
Jour and tranfparency. 
All your clear amber-drink is flat. Baten, 
A'MBERGRIS. 2. /. [from amber and gris, 
or grey; that is, grey amber.] 
A fragrant drug, that melts almoft like wax, 
- commonly of a greyith or ath colour, ufed both as a 
perfume and a cordial, Some imagine it to be the 
exerement of a bird, which, being melted by the 
heat of the fun, and wathed off the fhorc by the 
waves, is fwallowed by whales, who return it back 
in the condition we find it. Others conclude it to 
be the excrement uf a cetaceous fifh, becaufe fome- 
times found in the inteftines of fuch animals. But 
we have no inftance of any excrement capable of 
melting like wax; and ifit were the excrement of a 
whale, it fhnuld rather be found where thefe ani- 
mals abound, as about Greenland. Others take it 
for a kind of wax or gum, which diftils from trees, 
and drops into the fca, where it congeals. Many 
of the orientals imagine it {prings out of the fea, as 
naphtha does out of fome fountains. Others affert 
it to be a vegetable production, iffuing out of the 
root of a tree, whofe roots always fhoot towards the 
fea, and difcharge themfelves into it. Others 
maintain, that ambergr.s is made from the honey- 
tombs, which fall into the fea from the rocks, 
where the bees had formed their nefts; feveral per- 
fons having feen pieces that were half ambergris, 
and half plain honey-comb; arid others have found 
‘large pieces of ambergris, in which, when broke, 
honey-comb, and honey too, were fuund in the 
middle, Neumann abfolutely denies it to be an 
animal fubftance, as not yielding, in the analyfis, 
„any one animal principle. He concludes it to be a 
bitumen iffuing out of the earth into the fca; at 
firk of a vifcous confiftence, but hardening, by its 
misture with fome liquid naphtha, into the form in 
which we find it. Trevoux, Chambers. 
Bermudas wall’d with rocks, who does not know 
That happy ifland, where huge lemons grow, 
Where fhining pearl, coral, and many a pound, 
On the rich fhore, of ambergris is found? Waller. 


AMBER SEED, or mufe feed, refembles 
millet, is ofa bitterifh tafte, and brought 
dry from Martinico and Egypt. 

j ; Chambers. 

AMBER TREE. n, /. [frutex Africanus am- 
bram Jpirans.] A hrub, whofe beauty is 

“in its fmall evergreen leaves, which 
par as clofe as heath, and, being 

ruifed between the fingers, emit a very 

Miller. 


Pope. 


fragrant odour. 
AMBIDEXTER. n. f. { Lat] 
3. A man who has equally the ufe of both 
his hands. 
Rodiginus, undertaking to give a reafon of ambi- 
dexters, and left-handed men, delivereth a third 
opinion. Brown. 


2. A man who is equally ready to act on 
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either fide, in party difputes. This 
fenfe is ludicrous. 

Amerpexre rity. a. f. [from ambi- 
dexter.) 

1. The quality of being able equally to 
ufe both hands. 

2. Double dealing. , 

Amarpexrrous. adj. [from ambidexter. 
Lat.] i 


1. Having, with equal facility, the ufe of 


either hand. 

Others, not confidering ambidextrcus and left- 
handed men, do totally fubmit unto the efncacy 
of the liver. A Brown. 

2. Double dealing; practifing on both 
fides. 

#£{fop condemns the double practices of trim- 
mers, and all falfe, fhuffling, and ambidextrous 
dealings. a 

Amnipe*xtrousness. 2. f. [from ambi- 
dextrous.) The quality of being ambi- 
dextrous. Dit. 

AMBIENT. adj. [ambiens, Lat.} Sur- 
rounding ; encompafling ; invefting. 

This which yields or fills - r 
All fpace, the ambient air wide interfus’d. Milton. 

The thicknefs of a plate requifite to produce any 
colour, depends only on the denfity of the plate, 
and not on that of the ambint medium. 

Newton's Opticks, 

Around him danee the rofy hours, 

And damafkiag the ground with flow’rs, 
With ambient fweets perfume the morn. 
Fenton to Lerd Gower. 

Illuftrious virtues, who by turns have rofe 
With happy laws her empire to fuftain, 

And with full pow'r affert her ambient main. 
Prior. 

The ambient æther is too liquid and empty, to 

impe! horizontally with that prodigious celerity. 
Bentley. 


AMBIGU. n. f. [French.] An entertain- 
ment, confifting not of regular courfes, 
but of a medley of dithes fet on toge- 
ther. 

When ftraiten’d in your time, and fervants lew, 

You'd richly then compofe an anbigu 5 

Where firft and fecond courfe, and your defert, 

All in one fingle table have their part. 

King’s Art of Cookery. 

Amarcuity. a. fe [from ambiguous.] 

Doubtfulnefs of meaning ; uncertainty 

of fignification ; double meaning. 

With ambiguities they often entangle themfelves, 
not marking what doth agrec to the word of God 
in itfelf, and what in regard of outward accidents. 

- Hooker. 

: We can clear thefe ambiguities, 
And know their fpring, their head, their true defcent. 
Shakefpeare. 

The words are of fingle fignification, without 
any ambiguity ; and therefore I fhall not trouble you, 
by ftraining for an interpretation, where there is 
no difficulty; or diftinétion, wheve there ts no dif- 
ference. South. 


AMBIGUOUS. adj. [ambiguus, Lat.] 


uncertain fignification. 

But what have been thy aufwers, what but dark, 

Ambiguous, and with doubtful fenfe deluding ? 
Milton. 
Somc expreffions in the covenant were embigucus, 
and were left fo; becaufe the perfons who framed 
them were not all of one mind. Clarendon. 
z. Applied to perfons ufing doubtful ex- 
preflions. It is applied to expreffions, 


or fufpended ftate of mind. 


1. Doubtful; having two meanings; of 


or thofe that ufe them, not to a dubious 
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Th’ ambiguous god, who rul'd her lab'ring breat, 
In thefe myiterivus words his mind exprefl 5 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv’d the refte 

Dryden, 

Silence at length the gay Antinous broke, 

Conftrain’d a (mile, and thus ambiguous {puke. 
Pope. 

Amai’cuousty. adv. [from ambiguous.) 
In an ambiguous manner ; doubtfully ; 
uncertainly ; with double meaning. 

Amsicuousness. 1". f: [from ambiguous.] 
The quality of being ambiguous; un- 
certainty of meaning ; duplicity of fig- 
nification. 

AusrLocy. nf. [from ambo, Lat. and 
aoy@.] Talk of ambiguous or doubtful 
fignification. Dit. 

AmB LOQUoUVS. adj. [from ambo and lo- 
guor, Lat.] Ufing ambiguous and doubt- 
ful expreffions. Dif. 

Amsrtoquy. 2. fe [ambiloquium, Lat.] 
The ufe of doubtful and indeterminate 
expreflions; difcourfe of doubtful mean- 
ing. Dia. 

AMBIT. n.f. [ambitus, Lat.) The com- 
pafs or circuit of any thing; the line 
that encompaffes any thing. 

The tufk ofa wi'd boar winds aout almoft into 
a perfect ring or hoop; only it is 4 little writhen. 
To meafuring by the ambit, ic is long or round about 
a foot and two inches; its bafis an inch over. 

Grew"s Mufeum. 

Amar rion. n. f. [ambitio, Lat. the defire 
of fomething higher than is poffefied at 
prefent. ] 

1. The defire of preferment or honour. 

Who would think, without having fuch a mind 
as Antiphilus, that fo great goodsefs could not 
have bound gratefulnefs ? and fo high advancement 
nat have fat'sfed his ambition P Sidney. 

2. The defire of any thing great or excel- 
lent. : 

The quick’ning power would be, and fo would reft 5 
The fenfe would not be only, but be well: 

But wit’s ambition longeth to the beft, 
For it defires in endlefs blifs to dwell. 

Urge them, while thcir fouls 
Are capable of this ambition 3 
Left zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of foft petitions, pity, and remorfe, 
Cool and congeal again to what it was. Shake/p. 

3. It is nfed with zo before a verb, and of 

before a noun. 
Thad a very carly ambition to recommend myfelf 
to your Lordfhip’s patronage. Addifon. 
There was an ambition of wit, and an affectation 
of gayety. Pepes Preface to bis Letterse 

AMBI rious. adj. [ambitiofus, Lat.] 

1. Seized or touched with ambition ; de- 
firous of advancement; eager of ho- 
nours ; afpiring. It has the particle of 
before the objet of ambition, if a noun ; 
to, if expreffed by a verb. 

We feem ambiticus God's whole work t' undo. 
Donne, 

The neighb’ring monarchs, by thy beauty led, 
Contend in crowds, ambitious of thy bed : 

The world is at thy choice, execpt but one, 
Eacept but him thou canft not choofe alone. 
Dryden, 

You have been pleafed not to fulfer an old man 
to go difcontented out of the world, for want of 
that protection, ef which he had been fo lung an= 
bitious. Drydens 

Trajan, a prince ambitious of glory, defcended 
tothe muuths of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
went upon the ocean, where, fceing a vedel trad- 

» ing to the Indies, he had thuu,hts of outdaing 
Alexander. Arbuthnot on Cains. 

: z. Eager 


` 


Duvits. 
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2. Eager to grow bigger; afpiring. 


I have teen 
Th? ambitieas ocean (well, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threat’ning clouds. 
Stakefpeare, 
Amar’ tTiousiy. adv. [from ambitious] In 
an ambitious manoucr; with eagernefs 
of advancement or pre erence. 

With fuch glad hearts did our defpaising men 
Salute th’ appearance of the prince's fleet 5 

And each ambisicufly would claim the ken, 
That with firt eyes did diftant fafety meet. 

Dryder. 
Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known, 
Ambitioufly defign'd his Sh—'s throne. Dryden. 
Amar’ riousness. 2. f. [from ambitious. ] 
The quality of being ambitions. 
A’upituoe. 2. f. [ambio, Lat.] Com- 
pafs ; circuit; circumference. Dia. 
To AMBLE. v. n. [ambler, Fr. ambulo, 
Lat.] 
1. To move upon an amble. See AMBLE. 

It is goed, on fome occafions, to enjoy as much 
of the prefent, as will not endanger our futurity ; 
and to provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s faddie, 
which will be fure to amble, when the world is 
upon the hardeft trot. Dryden. 

2. To move eafily, without hard fhocks, 
or haking. 

Who ambles time withal?—A rich man that 
hath not the gout; for he lives merrily, becaufe 
he feels no pain; knowing no burthen of heavy 
tedious penury : him time amles withal. 

Skakefpecre’s As you like it. 

3. In a ludicrous fenfe, to move with fub- 

miffion, and by direction; as a horfe 
that ambles ufes a gait not natural. 

A laughing, toying, whee dling, whimpering fhe, 
Shall make him amd/e on a goffip’s meffage, 

And take the diftaf¥ with a hand as patient, 
As e’er did Hercules. Reawe’s Fane Shore. 
4. To walk daintily and affectedly. 
Lam rudely ftampt, and want love's majefty, 


To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph. 
Sbakeffeare, 


A’usce. n.f. [from To amble.] A pace 
or movement in which the horfe re- 
moves both his legs on one fide ; as, on 
the far fide, he removes his fore and 
hinder leg of the fame fide at one time, 
whilft the legs on the near fide fland 
ftill ; and, when the far legs are upon 

athe ground, the near fide removes the 
fcre leg and hinder leg, and the legs 

“on the far fide ftand fill. An amble is 
tme firt pace of young colts, but when 
they have ftrength to trot, they quit it. 
There is no amble in the manage; 
riding-matfters allow only of walk, trot, 
and gallop. A horfe may be put from 
a trot to a gallop without ftopping ; 
but he cannot be put from an amble to 
a gallop without a fop, which inter- 
rupts the juftnefs of the manage. 

Farrier’s Did. 

AMBLER. x. /. [from To améle.] A horfe 
that has been taught to amble; a 
pacer. 

A’mBLincLy.adv. [from ambling.} With 
an ambling movement. 

AMBRO'SIA. n. f. [apleocia. | 

1. The imaginary food of the gods, from 
which every thing eminently pleafing 
to the fmell or tafte is called am- 


" brofia. 
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2. The name of a plant. 

It has male flofculous flowers, produced on fepa- 
rate parts of the fame plant from the fruit, having 
no vifiole petals; the fruit which fucceeds the fe- 
male flowers, is thaped like a club, and is prickly, 
containing one oblong feed in each. 

The fpecies are, 1. The marine or fea ambrofa. 
2. Taller unfavoury fea ambrofia. 3. ‘The talleft 
Canada ambrofia. : Miler, 

AMEBROsSIAL. aaj. [from ambrofia.] Par- 
taking of the nature or qualities of am- 
brofia; fragrant; delicious; delect- 
able. 

Thus while God fpake, amér-fial fragrance fill'd 
All heaven, and in the blefied ipirits cleét 
Senfe of new joy ineffable difus'’d. Milin. 

The gifts of heaven my following fong purfues, 
Aerial honey and ambrofial dews. Dryden. 

Tu fartheft fhoires th’ ambrofial fpirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the fries. 

Pope. 

A'mBRY, ». f. [a word corrupted from 
almonry.| 

1. The place where the almoner lives, or 
where alms are diftributed. 

z. The place where plate, and utenfils for 
houfekeeping, are kept; alfo a cup- 
board for keeping cold vidtuals: a word 
ftill ufed in the northern counties, and 
in Scotland. 7 

Amaus ACE. ne f. [from ambo, Lat. and 
ace.] A double ace; fo called when 
two dice turn up the ace. 

J had rather be ia this choice, than throw 
an:bs ace for my life. 

Skakefpeare’s ATs well that ends well. 

This will be yet clearer, by confidering his own 
inftance of caking ambs ace, though it partake 
more of contingency than of freedom. Suppofing 
the.pofiiure of the party’s hand who did throw 
the dice, fuppofing the figure ef the table, and of 
the dice themfelves, fufpofing the meafure of 
force applied, and fuppofing all other things which 
did concur to the production of that catt, to be 
the very fame they were, there is no doubt but 
in this cafe the caft is necetfary. 

Bramkam againft Hobbes. 

AmButa TION, 2. f. [ambulatio, Lat.] 
The att of walking. 

From the occult and invifible motion of the 
mufcles, in ftation, proceed more offenfive laf- 
fitudes than from ambulation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

AMBULATORY. adj. [aubulo, Lat.] 

t. That which has the power or faculty 
of walking. 

The gradient, or ambulatory, are fuch as re- 
quire fome bafis, or bottom, to uphold them in 
their motions : fuch were thofe felf-moving fta- 
tues, which, unlefs violently detained, would of 
themfelves run away. = Wilkins’s Math, Magick. 

2. That which happens during a paflage 
or walk. 

He was fent to conduce hither the princefs, of 
whom his majefty had an ambulatory view in his 
travels. Wotton. 

3. Moveable; as, an ambulatory court; a 
court which removes from place to place 
for the exercife of its jurifdiétion. 

A’mpury. 2. f. A bloody wart on any 
part of a horfe’s body. 

Amausca De. x. fe [embufcade, Fr. See 
Amevsu.] A private ftation in which 
men lie to furprife others ; ambutfh. 

Then waving high her torch, the fignal made, 
Which rous'd the Grecians from their ambufcade. 


Dryden. 
When I behold a fathionable table fet ont, 1 
fancy that gouts, fevers, and lethargies, with. in- 
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numerable diftempers, lie in amlufcade among th? 
difbes. Addifor. 

Amsusca‘’po. n. f. [enbofcada, Span.] 
A private poft, in order to furprife an 
enemy. 

Sometimes fhe driveth o'er a foldier’s neck, 

- And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambufcadors, Spanith blades, 

OF healths five fathom deep. 
Shatefp. Romeo and Fulicte 

A’mpusu. g. f. [ambufche, Fr. from bois, 
a wood ; whence embufcher, to hide in 
woods, ambufhes being commonly laid 
under the concealment of thick forefts.] 

1. The poft where foldiers or affaflins are 
placed, in order to fall unexpectedly 
upon an enemy. 

The refidue retired deceitfully towards the place 
of their ambujfb, whence ifued mere. Then the 
ear] maintained the fight. But the enemy, in- 
tending to draw the Englifh further into their 
ambufh, turned away at aneafy pace. Hayward. 

Charge, charge, their ground the faint Taxal. 

lans yield, E 
Bold in clofe ambufb, bafe in open field. 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

2. The att of furprifing another, by ly- 
ing in wait, or lodging in a fecret poft. 

Nor fhall we need, 
With dangerous expedition, to invade 
Heav'n, whofe high walls fear no aflault or fege, 
Or ambufh from the deep. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

3. The ftate of being poked privately, in 
order to furprife ; the fate of lying in 
wait. 

4. Perhaps the perfons placed in private 
ftations. 

For you, my noble lord of Lancafter, 

Once did Ilay an ambufh for your life. 
Sbakelp. Richard Il. 

AMBUSHED, adj. [from ambufo.] Placed 
in ambufh ; lying in wait. 

Thick as the fhades, there iffue fwarming bands 
Of ambufb’d men, whom, by their arms and drefs, 
To be Vaxallan enemies I guefs. ` 

ne Indian Emperor. 

A‘MBUSHMENT. 2./. [from ambufh ; which. 
fee.] Ambufh; furprife: a word now. 
not ufed. 

Like as a wily fox, that having {pied 
Where on a funny bank the lambs do play, 

Full clofcly creeping by the hinder fide, 

Lies in ambufbment of his hoped prey.  Spenfere- 

Amepu’st. adj. [ambuftus, Lat.] Burnt; 
fealded. Dis. 

Ameu’sTion. 2. f. [ambuftio, Lat.) A. 
burn ; a fcald. 

Ame. n, fe (email, Fr.] The matter 
with which the variegated works are 
overlaid, which we call examelled. 

The materials of glafs melted with calcined 
tin, compofe an undiaphanous body. This white 
amel is the bafis of all thofe fine concretes that 
goldfmiths and artificers employ in the curious 
art of enamelling. Boyle on Colourse. 


AMEN. adv. [a word of which the ori- 
‘ginal has given rife to many conjectures. 
Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick; a.d 
the Rabbies make it the compound of 
the initials of three words, figuifying 
the Lerd is a faithful king; but the word 
feems merely Hebrew, tnx, which, with 
a long train of derivatives, fignifies frm- 
nefs, certainty, fidelity.] A.term ufed 
in devotions, by which, at the end of a. 
prayer, we mean, fè be it;. at the end. 
of.a creed, fo it is. 
8. One 
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‘One cried, God blefs ua! and, Amen] 
other, 
Aa they had teen me with thefe hangman's hands, 
Liftening their fear, l could not fay Amen, 
When they did fay God blefs us. Shakefp. Mach. 

Bleffed be the Lord God of Ifrael, from ever- 
lating and to everlafting, Amen and amen. 

Pfalm xli. 13. 

AMENABLE, adj. [amefnable, Fr, amener 
gxelgu’un, in the French courts, figni- 
fies, to oblige onc to appear to aufwer 
a charge exhibited againk him.] Rc- 
fponfible ; fabject fo as to be liable to 
enquiries or accounts. 

Again, becaufe the inferiour fort were loofe 
and ponr, and not amergo- to the law, he pro- 
vided, by another aét, chat five of the bet and 
eldeft perfons of every fept, dhould hring in all the 
idle perfons of thcir furname, to be juitied by the 
law. Sir Fokn Davies on Ireland. 

A’menaGe. Jn. f. [They feem to come 

A’mENANCE. § from amener, Fr.) Con- 
du&; behaviour; words dif- 
ufed. 

For he is fit to ufe in all affays, 
Whether for arms and warlike amenance, 
Or elfe for wife and civil governance. 

Well kend him fo far fpace, 
Th* enchanter, by his arms and amenarce, 
When under him he faw his Lybian fteed to 
prance. Fairy Queen. 

To AME/ND. v.a. [amender, Fr. emendo, 
Lat.] 

1. To correct; to change any thing that 
is a to fomething better, 

z. To reform the life, or leave wicked- 
nefse In thefe two cafes we nfually 
write mend. See Menn. 

Amend your ways and your doings, and I will 
cause you to dwell in this place, Jerem. viie 3. 

g. To reflore paflages in writers, which 
the copiers are fuppofed to have de- 
praved; to recover the true reading. 

To AMEND. vn. To grow better. To 
amend differs from to improve; to im- 
prove fappofes or not denies that the 
thing is well already, but to amend im- 
plies fomething wrong. ° 

As my fortune either amends or impairs, 1 may 
declare it unto you. Sidny. 

At his touch 
Such -fanGtity hath Heaven given his hand, 
They prefently amend. Shakefp. Machrrb. 

AMENDE. 2.f. [French.] This word, in 
French, fignifics a fine, by which recom- 
pence is iuppofed to be made for the 
fault committed. We ufe, in a cognate 
fignification, the word amends. 

Auenoment. xf. [amendement, Fr.] 

1. A change from bad for the better. 

Before it was -prefented on the ftage, fome 
things in it have paffed your approbation and 
amendment. Dryden. 

Man is always mending and altering his works ; 
but nature obferves the fame tenour, ‘becaule her 
warks are ‘fo perfeét,-shat-there is no place for 

amendments; nething that carbe reprehended. 
Ray en the Creation. 

There are many natural defects in the under- 
franding, capable of amendment, which arc’over- 
looked and wholly neglected. 

:2. Reformation of life. 

Our Lord and Saviour:was of opinion, that 
they which would not be drawn to amendment of 
‘life, bythe ‘teftimtony which "Mofes-and the pro- 
‘phets ‘have .given, concerning the miferies that 
follow finners-aftersdeath, were not likely to be 
perfoaded by other means, although God from the 

dead fhould ‘have raifed them up preachers. 

; Hocker. 


the 


mien : 


Spenfer. 


Locke. 
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Behold! famine and plague, tribulation and 
anguifh, are fent as feuurges for amendnzent. 
2 Efdras, xvi. 19. 
Though a ferious purpofe of amendment, and 
true acts of contrition, before the habit, may be 
accepted by God; yet there is no fure judgment 
whether this purpofe be ferious, or thefe ats 
true acts of contrition. 
Hammond's Prattical Catechijn 
3- Recovery of health, cae 
Your honour’s pl-yers hearing your amendment, 
Are come to play a pleafant comedy. Shatefp. 
AMENDMENT. n. fı [emendatio, Lat.) It 
-fignifies, in law, the correétion of an 
errour committed in a procefs, and 
efpied before or after judgment; and 
fometimes after the party’s feeking ad- 
vantage by the errour. Blount. 
AME'NDER, nf. [from amend.] The per- 
fon that amends any thing. : 
Ame’nns, x. f. [amende, Fr. from which 
it feems to be accidentally corrupted.] 


Recompence ; compenfation; atone- 
ment. 

IfI have too aufterely punifh’d you, 
Your compenfation makes amends. Shakefgeare. 


Of the amends recovered, little or nothing re- 
turns to thofe that had fuffered the wrong, but 
commonly all runs into the prince's coffers. 

Raleigh's Effays. 

There I, a pris’ner chain'd, fearce freely draw 

y The air imprifon'd alfo, clofe and damp, 

Unwholefame draught; but here J feel amends, 
The breath of heav'n freh blowing, pure and 
{weet, z 
With day-fpring born; here leave me to refpire. 
Milton. 

Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that I 
may make the world fome part of amends fer 
many ill plays, by an heroick poem. Dryden. 

If our fouls be immortal, this makes abundant 
amends and compenfatiun for thé frailties of life, 
and fufferings of this ftate. Tilletfon. 

Tt is a ftrong argument for retribution here- 
after, that virtuous perfons are very often unfur- 
tunate, and vicious perfons profperous$; which 
is repugnant to the nature of a Being, who ap- 
pears infinitely wife and good in all his works ; 
untefs we may fuppofe that fuch a promifcuous 
diftribution, which was neccffary for carrying on 
the defigns of providence in this life, wil be rec- 
tified and made amends for in another. Speéfator. 

Amenity. n.f. [amenité, Fr. amenitas, 
Lat.] Pleafantnefs ; agreeablenels of 
fituation. 

If the fituation of Babylon was fuch at firft as in 
the days of Herodotus, it was-a feat of amenity 
and pleafure. i Brown. 

AMENTA CEOUS, adj. [amentatus, Lat.) 
Hanging as by a thread. À 

The pinc tree hath amentaccous flowers or kat- 
kins. Miller. 

To AME’RCE. v. a. [amercier, Fr. opSaa- 
por pèr dypntpoes feems to give the ori- 
ginal.] 

1. To punih with a pecuniary penalty ; 
to-exact a fine; to inflict a forfeiture, 
It is a word originally juridical, bur 
adopted by other writers, and is ufed by 
Spenfer of punifhments in general. 

Where every one that mifieth then her make, 
Shall be by him amere’d with penance due. 

Spenfer. 

But I'll amerce you with fo ftrong a fine, 

“That you ‘thal all repent the Jofs of mine. 
Shakefpeare. 
All the fuitors were confiderably amereed ; yet 


this proved but an ineffectual remedy for thofe 
mifchiefs, Hale, 


2. Sometimes with the particle ix before 
the fine. 


-= 
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They thall areree him in an hundred thekels of 
filver, and give them unto the father of the dam- 
fel, becaufe he hath brought up an evil name upon 
a virgin of Ifrael | Deut. xxii. 19. 

3. Sometimes it is ufed, in imitation of 
the Greek conftruétion, with the par- 
ticle of. 

Millions of fpirits, for his fault amerc'd 
firavn and from eternal fplendours flung 

or his revolt. Milton. 

Ame’rcer. 2. f) [from amerce.] He that 
fets a fine upon any mifdemeanour; he 
that decrees or infliéts any pecuniary 
punifhment or forfeiture, 

AME’RCEMENT., |z. f. [from amerce.] 

AME'RCIAMENT. § The pecuniary pu- 
nifhment of an offender, who ftands at 
the mercy of the king, or other lord in 
his court. Cowell, 

All amercements and fines that thall be impofed 
upon them, fhal] come unto themfelves. 

Spenjer's State of Ireland, 

Ames ACE. x. f. [a corruption of the word 
ambs ace, which appears, from very old 
authorities, to have bcen early foftened 
by omitting the 4.} ‘Two aces on two 
dice. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice 

To fhun ames ace, that {wept my ftakes away; , 
And watch the box, for fear they fhould convey 
Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. 

” Dryden. 

A’mess. x. f. [corrupted from amice] A 
prieft’s veftment. Dia. 

AMETHODICAL., adj. [from a and me- 
thod.] Out of method ; without method ; 
irregular. 

AMETHYST. 2. f. [auido contrary 
to wine, or contrary to drunkennefs ; 
fo called, either hecaufevit is not quite 
of the colour of wine, or hecaafe it was 
imagined to prevent inebriation. } 

A precious ftone of a violet colour, bordering.on 
purple. The oriental emerby/t is the hardeft, 
fearceit, and moft valuable; it is generally of a 
dove colour, though Tome are purple, and'others 
white like the diamond. The German is vfa vio- 
let colour, and the Spanith arc of three forts; the 
bet are che-blackeft -or deepeit-violet : -athars are 
almoft quite white, and fume few tinétured with 
yellow. The amethyst is not extremely hanh but 
eaiy to be engraved upon, and is next in value to 
the emerald. Savary, Chembert. 

Some ftunes approached the granate complex- 
jon; and feveral nearly refembled the aneth fhe 

Wodward, 

A’mernysr [in heraldry] fignifies the 
fame colour in a nobleman’s coat, that 
purpure does in a gentleman’s. 

AMETHY sTine, adj. [from amethyf.] 
Refembling an amethytt in colour. 

A kind of amethyffine flint, not contpofed of 
eryftals or grains, but one entire maffy ftone. 


Greve 
AMIABLE, adj. (aimable, Fr.] 
1. Lovely; pleafing. } 
That which is geod in the a@tiors of men, doth 
not only delight as profitable, butas amiable alfo. 
Hooker, 
She told her, while fhe kept it, 
*Twould mike her amiable, fubdue my father 
Entirely tn her love; but if the loft it, 
Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 
Should hold her loathed. Shakefp. Otbelioe 
2. Pretending love ; fhewing love. 
Lay amiable fiege to the honeity of this Ford’s 
wife; ufe your art of wooing. Shakefpeare. 


A MIABLENESS. 2, f [from amiable.] The 
quality 
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quality of being amiable ; lovelinefs ; 
powcr of railing love. 

As fon the natural gaiety and amiablenefs of 
the young man wears off, they have nothing left 
to commend them, but fie by among the lumber 
“and refute of the fpecies. Addifon. 
’Miabiy. adv. [fr miable.] In an 
amiable manner ; in fuch a manner as 
to excite love. : f 
A’MICABLE. adj. [amicabilis, Lat.] 

Friendly ; kind. It is commonly ufed 
of more than one; as, they live in an 
amicable manner; but we feldom, fay, 
an amicable a€tion, or an amicable man, 
-though it be fo ufed in this paffage. ` 
O grace ferene | oh virtue heav'oly fair, 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted caze ! 

Fresh bloomidg hope, gay daughter of the fky ! 

And faith, our early immortality ! 

Enter each mild, each amicable guelt; 

Receive and wrap me in eternal reft. Pope. 
A’micaBLemess. xef. [from emwicable.] 

The quality of being amicable; friend- 

linefs ; goodwill. : 
A’micasy. adv. [from amicable.) In an 
amicable manner; in a friendly way ; 
with goodwill and concord, 


They fee 
Through the dun mif, in blooming beauty freth, 
Two lovely youths, that amicably walkt > 
O’er verdant meads, and pleaa’d, perhaps, revolv’d 
Aana’s late conquetts. p Philips. 
J fouad my fubjects amicably join 
Tn leffen their detects, by citing mine. Prior. 


In Holland itfelf, where it is pretended that 
the variety of fects live fo amicably together, it is 
notorious how a turbulent party, joining with the 
Arminians, did attempt to deftroy the repabiick. 

Swift's Church of England Man. 
Amice. n.f. [amidus, Lat. amia, Fr. 
Primum ex fex indumentis epifeopa E pref- 
byteriis communibus Junt, amiĉ&tus, alba, 
cingulum, fiola, manipulus, & planeta. Da 
; Cange. <Amiftus quo collum firingitur, 
tS pelus tegitur, cafitatem intcricris ho- 
ominis defignat : tegit enim cor, ne wani- 
tates cogitet ; firingit autem collum, ne inde 
ad linguam tranfeat mudacium. Bruno.) 
The firt or undermoft part of a priett’s 
habit, over which he wears the alb. 
Thus pats’d the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim fteps in amice grey- 
Milton, 
On fome a priefl, fuccin& inamice white, 
prep. [from a and mid, or 


én. 
MIDST. } midft.) 
«In the midt; equally diftant from 
either extremity. - 
Of the fruit 
Of each tree in the garden we may es* 5 
but of the fruit of this far tree amixj? 
The garden, God hath iad, ye a'l not eat. 
Milton. 
"The two ports, the bagnio, and Donaieili’s 
“featue of the greac duke, amid? the four flaves, 
chained to his pedeftal, are very noble fights. 
- Addifon. 
« Mingled with; forrounded by ; in the 
ambit of another thing. 
Arid my flock with wor my voice I trar, 
And, but bewitch’d, who io his flock would moan? 
Sidney. 


Pope. 


So hills amid the air encounter’d hills, 

] “d to and fro with jaculation dire. Milton. 
© fave I done, to aame that wealthy fwain, 

C mdf my cry (tal ftreams I bring, 

seta winds to blatt my flowy fpring. 

Dryden. 


AM! 


_Amata’s breaf the fury thus invades, 

And fires with rage amid the fylvan thades, 

y Dryden, 

3. Among; conjoined with, 

What tho’ no real voice nor found 

Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reafon’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever finging, as they thine, 
« The hand that made na is divine.” — Adddifon, 

Am1‘ss. adu. [from a, which, inthis form 
of compofition, often fignifies according 
to, and mifz, the Englifh particle, which 
fhews any thing, like the Greek wo¢d, 
to be wrong, as, to mi/count, to count 
erroneonfly ; to mifde, to commit a 
crime: amif therefore fignifies xot right, 
or out of order.) i 

1. Faulty ; criminal, 

For that which thou haft fworn to do amisy 

Ts yet amis, when it is truly done. 

s ‘ Shake'p. King Jobn. 


z. Faultily ; criminally. 

We hope therefore to reform ourfelves, if at 
any time we have done amifs, is not to fever our- 
felves from the church we were of before. Hookers 

O ye powers that fearch 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmoft thoughts, 
If I have done emis, impute it not! Addifon, 


. In an ìl fenfe. 
She figh'd withal, they conftru`d all amifs, 

And thought the wifh’d to kill who long’d to kifs, 

- Fairfax, 
4. Wrong ; improper; unfit. 

Examples have not generally the force of Jaws, 
which all men ought to keep, but of connfels 
only and perfuafions, not amifs to be followed by 
them, whofe cafe is the like. Hooker. 

Methinks, though a man had all fciencz, and 
ail principles, yet it might not be ømifs 1o have 
fome coafcience. Tillotfon, 
. Wrong ; not according to the perfec- 
tion of the thing, whatever it be. 

Your kindred is not much amifs, "tis true; 
Yet Lam fomewhst better bora than you. Dryd. 

1 built a wall, and when the mafons played the 
knaves, nothing delighted me fo much as to ftand 


by, while my fervants threw down what was amif:. 
Swift. 


an 


6. Reproachful ; irreverent. 

Every peopie, ration, and language, which 
fptak any thing amifi againft the God of Sha- 
drach, Mefhach, and Abednego, thall be cut in 
pieces, and their houfes thall be made a dunghill 5 
becaufe there is no other God that can deliver 
afier this fort. Daniel, iii. 29. 

7. Impaired in health; as, I was fome- 
what amifs yefterday, but am well to- 
day. 2 

8. Amifsis marked as an adverb, though 
it caanot always be adverbially render- 
ed; becaufe it always follows the fub- 
Rtantive to which it relates, contrary to 
the nature of adjcétives in English ; 
and though we fay the action was ami/3, 
we never fay an ami/; action. 

9. Amifs is nied by Shake/peare as a noun 
fubitantive. 

To my fick foul, as fin's true nature is, 

Each tny feems prologue to fome great amifs. 
Hamlet. 

Ami‘sston. 2. f [amifio, Lat.] Lofs. 

Yo Ami't. v. a. [antitto, Lat.} To lofe: 
a word little in ufe. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the 
air, whereby it acquircth no new form, but rather 
a confiftence or determination of its diffluency, 
and amitteth not its effence, but condition of flui- 
dity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


AMM 


Amity. ». f. [amitié, Fr. amicitia, Lat.) 
Friendfhip, whether publick between 
nations, oppofed to war; or among the 
people, oppofed to difcerd; or between 
private perfons. 

The prophet David did think, that the very 
meeting of men together, and their accompanying 
one another to the houfe of God, thould make 
the bond of their love infoluble, and tie them 
in a league of inviolable amity. Hooker. 

The monarchy of Great Buitain was in league 


and amity with all the world. ‘4 
a Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland. 
You have a noble and a true conceit ’ 


OF godlike amity; which appears moft ftrongly 
In bearing thus the abfence of your lord., Shakefpe 

And ye, oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purfue this race, this fervice dedicate 
To my deplored athes ; let there be 
*Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Denbam. 

AMMO’NIAC. 2, j. The name of a 
drug. , 

Gum Amarontae is brought from the Eaft In- 
dies, and is fuppofed to ooze fram an umbellifer- 
òus plant. Diofcorides. fays, it isthe juice ofaa 
kind of ferula growing in Barbary, ‘and the plant fs 
called agafyllis. Pliny calls the tree metopiony 
which, he lays, grows near the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, whence the gum takes its name. It 
ought to be in dry drops, white within, yellowith 
without, eafily fufible, refinous, fomewhar bitter, 
and of a very fharp tafte and {mell, fomewhat like 
garlick. This gum is faid to have ferved the an- 
cients for incenfe, in their facrifices. 

Savary, Trevoux, 

Sar Ammontac is a volatile falt of two kinds, an- 
cient and modern. The ancient fort, defcribed 
by Pliny and Diofcorides, was a native falt, gene- 
rated in thofe large inns where the crowds of pil- 
grims, coming from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
ufed to lodge ; who travelling upon camels, and 
thofe creatures in Cyrene, where that celebrated 
temple food, urining in the ftables, or in the 
parched fands, out of this urine, which is remark- 
ably ftrong, arofe a kind of falt, denominated fome- 
timea from the temple, Anmoniac, and fometinses 
from the country, Cyreniace No mere ef this fale 
is produced there; and, from this deficiency, fome 
fuipe&t there never was any fuch thing: but thia 
fufpicion is removed, by tbe large quantities of a 
falt, nearly of the fame nature, throwa out by 
mount /Etna. 

The modern fal ammoniac is made in Egypt 5 
where long-necked gla{s bottles, filled with foot, 
a little fea falt, and the-urine of cattle, and hav- 
ing their mouths Inted with a piece of wet cotton, 
are placed over an oven or furnace, In a thick bed 
of athes, nothing but the necks appearing, and 
kept there two Gays and a night, with a contie 
nual ftrong fire. ‘The {team fwells up the cotton, 
aad forma a pafte at the vent-hole, hindering the 
falta from evaporating; which ftick to the top of 
the bottle, and are taken out in thofe large cakes, 
which they fend to England. Only foot exhaled 
from dung, is the proper ingredient in this pre- 
paration; and the dueg of camels affords the 
ftrongeft. b 

“Our chymifts imitate the Egyptian fal ammoniac, 
by adding one part of common falt to five of 
urine; with which fome mix that quantity of 
foot, and putting the whole in a veflel, they raife 
from it, by fublimation, a white, friable, farina- 
ceous fubltance, which they call fal ammoniac, 

Chambert. 


Aumont acat. adj. [from ammoniac.) 
Having the properties of ammoniac falt. 


Human blood calcined, yields no fixed falts 
nor is ita fal ammoniac ; for that remains im- 


mutable after repeated diftillations; and diftilla- , 


tion deftroys the ammoziacal quality of animal 
falts, and turns them alkaline: fo that it is a 
falt neither quite fixed, nar quite volatile, nor 
quite acid, nor quite alkaline, nor quite aymoni- 
acal; but foft and benign, approaching neareft to 
the nature of fal ammoniac Ar buthrors 

AMMU.- 


- 


AMO 
ÅMMUNI'TION. x. f. [fuppofed by fome 


to come from amonitio, which, in the 
barbarous ages, feems to have fignified 
fupply of provifion; but it furely may 
be more reafonably derived from æu- 
sitio, fortification ; chofes à muniticns, 
things for the fortreffes.] Military 
ores. 

They muft make themfelves defenfible againft 
ftrangers; and muft have the affittance of fome 
able military man, and convenient arms and 
ammunition foe their defence. Bacon. 

The colonel ftaid to put in the ammunition he 
brought with him į which was only twelve bar- 
rels of powder, and twelve hundred weight of 
match. Clarendon. 

All the rich mines of learning ranfackt are, 
To furnith ammunition for this war. Denkam. 

But now his ftores of ammunition fpenty 
His naked valour is his only guard : 

à Rare thunders are from his-dumb cannon ient, 
And folitary guns are fcarcely heard. . Dryden. 

AMMUNI‘TION BREAD. x. / Bread for 
the fupply of the armies or garrifons. 

AMNESTY. mf. [dumeie.] An ad of 
oblivion; an a& by which crimes a- 
gatnft the government, to a certain 
time, are fo obliterated, that they can 
never be brought into charge. 

I never read of a law enaéted to take away the 
force of all laws, by which a man may fafely 
commit upan the laft of June, what he would 
ivfallibly be hanged for, if he committed it on 
the firft of July; by which the greatet criminals 
may efcape, provided they continue long enough 
in power to antiquate their crimes, and, by 
ftifling them tebie deceive the legiflature into 
an amrefy. Swift. 

ÅMNICOLIST, #./. (amnicola, Lat.] In- 
habiting near a river. Dit. 
Amynrcenous. n. f. (amnigenus, Lat.] 
Born of a river. Di. 
AMNION.) 2. f. [Lat. perhaps from 
A MNIOS. apy. ] 

The innermoft membrane with which the fetus 
in the womb is moft immediately covered, and 
with which the reft of the fecundines, the cho- 
rion, and alantois, are ejected after birth. It is 
whiter and thinner than the chorion. It alfo con- 
tains a nutritious humour, feparated by glands for 
that purpufe, with which the fætus is preferved. It 
is outwardly cloathed with the urinary membrane 
and the chorion, which fometimes ftick fo clofe to 
one another, that they can fearce be feparated. It 
has alfo its veffels from the fame origin as the cho- 
rion. Quincy. 

AMO'MUM. n.f. (Lat.) A fort of fruit. 

The commentators on Pliny and Diofcorides fup- 
pofe it to he a fruit different from ours. The mo- 
dern amomum appears to be the fen of the ancients, 
or baftard flone-parfley. It refembles the mufcat 
grape. This fruit is brought from the Eat In- 
dies, and makes part of treacle. It is of a hot 
fpicy taite and fmell. Trevoux, Chambers. 

AMONG. prep. [amang ge mang, Sax- 

AMONGST. on. 

1. Mingled with; placed with other per- 
fons or things on every fide. 

Among? Krawberrics fow here and there fome 
borage-ieed 5 and you fhail find the ftrawberrics 
under thofe leaves far more large than their fel- 
lows. Bacen. 

The voice of God they heard, 
Now walkiog in the garden, by foft winds 
Brought to their ears, while day declin’d: they 
heard, 
And trom his piefence hid themfelves, among 
The thickef trecs, both man and wire. Milton. 


z. Conjoined with others, fo as to make 


part of the number. 


AMO 


I have rhen, as you fee, obferved the failings 
of many great wits amongft the moderns, who 
have attempted to write an epic poem, Dryden. 

There were, among the old Roman ftatues, 
feveral of Venus in difierent poftures and habits ; 
as there are many particular figures of her made 
after the fame defign. Addifon. 


A’monist. n.f. [from amour.] An ina- 
morato; a gallant; a man profeffing 
love. 

Female beauties are as fickle In their faces as 
their minds; though cafualties fhould fpare them, 
age brings in a neceffity of decay; leaving doters 
upon red and white perplexed by incertainty 
both of the continuance of their miftrefs's kind- 
nefs, and her beauty, both which are neceflary to 
the amorif?’s joys and quiet. Boyle. 

AMORO'SO, n. f. [Ital.] A manzena- 
moured. Dia. 


A’morous. adj. [amerafo, Ital.] 

1. In love; enamoured; with the par- 
ticle of before the thing loved; in 
Shake/peare, on. 

‘Sure my brother is amorous on Hero; and hath 
withdrawn her father to break with him about it. 
Shake[peare. 
The am'rous mafter own'd her potent eyes, 
Sigh'd when he look'd, and trembled as he drew; 
Each flowing line confirin'd his firft furprize, 
And as the piece advanc’d, the paffion grew. 

g Prior. 

2. Naturally inclined to love; difpofed to 
fondnefs ; fond. 

* Apes, as foon as they have brought forth their 
young, keep their eyes faftened on them, and are 
never weary of admiring their beauty; fo amorous 
is nature of whatfoever the produces. 

Dryden's Dufrefney. 

3. Relating, or belonging to love. 

I that am not thap’d for fportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an am'rous looking-giafs, 

I, that am rudely ftampt. Sbakefp. Rich. II. 
And into all things from her air infpir’d 

The fpirit of love, and amorous delight. Milten. 

In the amorous net 
Firft caught they lik’d; and each his liking chnfe. 
Milton. 

O! how I long my carelefs limbs to lay 

Under the plantane's fhade, and all the day 

With am’rcus airs my fancy entertain, 

Invoke the mufes, and improve my vein! Waller. 


A’morous.y. adv. [from amorous.) Fond- 
ly; lovingly. 
When thou wilt fwim in that live-bath, 
Each fih, which every channel hath, 
Will amoroufly to thee fwim, 


Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. Donne. 


A’morousness. n. fe [from amoreus.] 
The quality of being amorous ; fond- 
nefs ; lovingnefs; love. 

Ali Gynecia's ations were interpreted by Bafi- 
lius, as proceeding from jealoufy of his amorouf- 
nejse Sidney. 

Lindamor has wit, and amcroufnefs enough to 
make him find it more eafy to defend fair ladics, 
than ta defend himfelf againft them. 

Boyle on Colours. 

AMO'RT. adv. [à la mort, Fr.] In the 
itate of the dead; dejected; depreffed ; 
fpiritlefs, 

How fares my Kate? what, fweeting, all amort ? 

Shak fp. Taming of the Sbreat o 

AMORTIZATION. ) n. f. [amortiffement, 

AMO'RTIZEMENT. amortiffable, Fr.] 
The right or a& of transferring lands 
to mortmain; that is, to fome commu- 
nity, that never is to ceafe. 

Every one of the religious orders was confirmed 
by one pope or other; and they made an efpecial 


provifion for them, after the laws of amortization 
were devlfed and put in ufe by princes, 
Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

To AMO'RTIZE. v. a. (amortir, Fr.] To 
alien lands or tenements to any corpo- 
ration, guild, or fraternity, and their 
fuccefors; which cannot be done with- 
out licence of the king, and the lord of 
the manour. - Blount. 

This did concern the kingdom, to have farms 
fufficient ta maintain an able body out of penury, 
and to amortize part of the lands unta the yeo- 
manry, or middle part of the people. Bacen. 

To Amo've. v. a. [amoveo, Lat.] 

1. To remove from a poft or ftation: a 
juridical fenfe. 

z. To remove; to move; 
fenfe now out of ufe, 

Therewith, amoved from his fober mood, 

And lives he yet, faid he, that wrought this aét? 
And do the heavens afford him vital food ? 
Fairy Queens 

At her fo piteous ery was much amov’ 

Her champion fout, Fairy Queena 

To AMOUNT. v.n, [monter, Fr.] 

1. To rife to in the accumulative quan- 
tity ; to compofe in the whole; with 
the particle te. It is ufed of feveral 
fums in quantities added together. 

Let us compute a little more particularly how 
much this will amount to, or how many oceana 
of water would be neceffary to compofe this great 
ocean rowling in the air, without bounds or banks. 

f i Burnet’ Theory, 

z. It is ufed, figuratively, of the confe- 
quence rifing from any thing taken al- 
together. 

‘Fhe errours of young men are the ruin of bufi- 
nefs but the errours of aged men emcunt but to 
this, that more might have been done, or fooner. 

Baten. 

Judgments that are made on the wrong fide of 
the danger, amount fo no more than an afte€ation 
of skill, without either credit or effect. 

p L'Efirange. 

Amo’unt. n.f. [from Ta amount.) The 
fum total; the refult of feveral fums or 
quantities accumulated, 

And now, ye lying vanities of life, 

Where are you oow, and what is your amount? 
Vexation, difappointment, aod remorfe. Themfon. 

Amo’ur. n. f. Lamour, Fr. amor, Lat.) An 
affair of gallantry ; an intrigue: gene- 
rally ufed of vitious love. The ou 
founds like co in peer. 

No man is of fo general and diffufive a luf, as 
to profecute his ameurs all the world over; and 
let it burn never fo outrageoufly, yet the impure 
flame will either die of itfelf, or confume the body 
that harbours it. Seuth. 

The reftiefs youth fearch’d all the world around; 
But how can Juve in his amours be found ? 

Addifon. 

AMPER. 2. f. [ampne, Sax.] A tumour, 
with inflammation ; bile: a word faid, 
by Skinner, to be much in ufe in Effex; 
but, perhaps, not found in books: 

AMPHIBIOUS. adj. [žug: and Bi®-.] 

1. That which partakes of two natures, fo 
as to live in two elements; as, in air 
and water. 

A creature of amphibious nature, 

On hind a beaft, a fith in water. Hadibrar. 

Thofe are called amphibious, which live freely 
in the air, upon th: earch, and yet are obferved to 
live lang ypog water, as it they were natural fo- 
habitants of that clement; taough it be worth 
the examination to know, whether any of thofe 
creatures that live at cafe, and by choice, a gaod 

while, 


to alter: a 


AMP 


flog ` C3 n Le 
while, of at any tlme, upon the earth, ean live, a 
long time together, perfectly under water. Locke: |. 


Fithes contain much oil, and ampkibious animals 
partisipate fomewhat of the nature of fifhes, and 
are oily. Arbuthnot 


2. Of a mixt nature, in allufion to ani; 
mals that live in air and water. 
Traules cf amy bibicus breedy 
Motley fruit of mungrel Gi 
By the dam from lardlings fprung, Te 
By the fire exhai‘d trom dung. Swift. 


Ampnt‘stouswess. x. f. [from anki- 
bicus.} The quality of being able to 
live in different elements. — 

AMPHIBOLO'GICAL. av. [from amphibc- 


lazy. Doubtful. g 


AMPHIBOLOGICALLY. adu, [fròm amn- 
phibological.| Doubtfully ; with a donbt- 
fal meaning. 

AMPHIBO’LOGY. x. f [ZugiSorayia. ] 
Difcourfe of uncertain meaning. It is 
dittinguifhed «from eguivocation, which 
means the double fignification of a fingle 
word; as, zoli regem occidere timere bo- 
num eff, is amphibclogy, captare lepores, 
meaning, by lepores, either haresor jefts, 
is eguivocition. 

Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive others, 
and arc deceived thernfelves, the ancients have 
divided into verbal and real; of the verbal, and 
fuch as conclude from miftakes of the word, there 
ace but two worthy our notation; the fallacy of 
equivocation, and amplibology. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcuri. 

He thataffirm’d, ‘gaintt fenfe, {now black to be, 
Might prove it by this ampbibolozy 3 
Things are not what they kem. 

“rferon Cleaveland. 


In defining obvious appearances, we are to ufe 
what is moft plain and eaty 5 that the miod be not 
mifled by ampbidclgics into fallacious deductions. 

i Glenville. 

AMPH! BOLOUS. adj. [Zuo and Pasay. ] 

Toffed from one to another; ftriking 
each way. s 

Never wis there fuch an ampbitplous quarrel, 
both parties declaring themfelves for the king, and 
making ufe of his name io all their remontlrances, 
tajuftify their actions. Heavel!. 

Ampurvocy. n. f [ages and 270-.] 
Equivocation ; ambiguityses,, Did. 

AMPHTIS BAY NA. n.f. (Lat. aporoCdisy.) 
A ferpent fippofed to have two heads, 
and by confequence to move wiih etther 
end foremoit. > 

“That the emphifeena, that is, a fmaller kind 
kag which moveth forward ‘and backward, 

Path two heads, ar one at either extreme, was af- 


firmed by Njcander, aod others. 
ô - - t i 


> Scnrpion; and afp, andaaphifkern dirc, 


P : nn Dilton 
MPIISCII n, (2 (Lat. epigr, of! 
uug anda: a fhadow.}..Thofe people: 
-dwelling Im climates, wherein the; fia- 
dows, at different times of the year, 
fall beth ways; tothe north'pole, ‘when 
the fun is in the fourhern figus 5. and, to 
the {uth pole, when he isin the nor-} 


nhabit tbe torrid zone. 4 

of aug and Jop} A building in al 

ircular or oval form, having its aren 
: 3 

encompaffed with rows “of feats one a- 


_ Love another; where fpdétators might 


Vou. I. 


Brown's Fulgar Erreurs. |" 


thern figns. Thefe arc the people who: . 


PHITHEATRE. a. f. [of apoiiace»,| To AMPLIPICATE. v a. Tamplificd, Lat.] 


“AMP 


Behold . fpedtaclés, as’ flage-plays, or 
gladiators) The’ theatres of the ani 
cients were built in the form of a femi- 
‘circle, only exceeding a jut femicirel¢ 


aby one fourth part of the diameter 
and the amphitheatre is two, theatre 
joined together; fo. that..the-longet 
diameter of the amphitneatre was to’ th 
fhorteft, as one and a half to bne, — , 
Within, an amphitheatre appear’d i 
Rais’d in degrees ; to fixty paces rear’d, : 
‘That when a iman was plac’d in one degree, 
Height was allow'd for him abave to fee. Dryden. 
*. Conceive a man placed in the burning irori 
chair at Lyons, amid the infults and mockeries of 
a crowded ampbitheatr 4 and {till keeping his ag 
or ftretched upon a grate of iron, over coals of fire, 
‘` and breathing out his foul among the exquifite 
* fufferings of fuch a tedious execution, rather than, 
renounce his religion, or blafpheme his Saviour. 


dudifon’ 

AMPLE. adj. [amplis, Lat.] i 
1. Large; wide; extended. a. | 
+) Heav’n défcends Da ! 


In univerfal bounty, shedding herbs, 
And fruits, and flowers, o0 Nature’samp/e lap, 


a s d = S Thomfon., 
|2. Great in balk. b naj 
Did your letters pierce the queen to any demon- 
ftration of grief ?—— 
She took "em, and read *em in my prefence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheeks. Shakefp. King Lear. 
3. Unlimited ; without reftrifion. l 
Have what you alk, your préfents I receive 5 


v 


Land where and when you plzafe, with anple leaves |" 


z Dryden. 
4. Liberal ;. large; without parfimony. 

If we fpeak of ftriét juftice, God could no way 
have been bound to requite man’s labours in fo 
large and ample manner as human felicity doth 
import ; in as much as thé dignity of this exceed- 
eth fo far the other's value, Hooker. 

5. Magnificent ; fplendid. 
Todifpofe the prince the more willingly to un- 
p dertake his reliefy the carl made ample promifes, 
that, within, fo many days after the fege fhould be} 
raifed, hé wnold advance his highnefs's levies with 
two thoufand men. a Clarendon. 
6. Diffufive ; not contracted; -as, an am- 
ple narrative, that is, nut an epitome. 
A aip LE NESS. m/f. [from ample. ] The qua-; 
lity of being ample; largenefs ; fplen- 
dour. . f —— uni ' 

Tinpofttble it is for a perfon.of, my,candition,to 
Pradhce any tng an propórtionejther to tne ama! 
prf: & the body you reprefent, br of the places 
yau bear. a South, 

To A'mpLIATE v. a" amplio, Lat.] ‘To 
enlarge ; to make greater; to extend. 
He hall look upon jt) pot to traduce,or. exte- 
uate, but gorexplain and/dilucivate, to‘add and 
ampia. Aani S, _ Br 
M k L IRTIR, mfi [from an 
J J PEES r j 
Eo Pe ari i, ;exabgerdtion ; ay 
4 Odione matterg’adm*t not’of*an ampliaron, but 
a to be refrained and interpreted in thie mildest 
CNC. 


2. Diffufenefs ; enlargement. , 


* 


The obfcurity’oF the iubjeét, and the prejudice, 


and ‘prtpolfeiijon of muft readers, may picgd ex- 
cule for any amplistions f pae 
Found, whilit I labour fo, 


2. Falk £xprels myfelf ph 


fi ofder. 


To enlarge; to {pread out’; to amplify. 

‘ he ‘ ` mia: 

AMPLIFICATION, 2 fe (amplification, 
Fr.’ amplificatio, Lat.) ` int 


ry 


i 


Ayliffe's Parergun. } 


g repetitions that may be, 
ain and | 


e frewn 4 
kaJ 


“A M’P 
ast rae ; N ——s 
1. Enlargement; extenfion. YY 
2. It is ufually takenin a rhetorical fenfe, 

and implies exaggerated reprefentation, 

or diffufe narrative ; an image height- 
“ened beyond reality; a narrative en- 
“aJaréed with many circamftances. ‘ 

I hall fammarily, without any amplification at 
all, hew in what manner defeéts have been fop- 
plied. . r * Davies. 

‘Things unknown feem greater than they are, 
and are ufually received with amplificaticns above 
their natore. Brown's Fulgar Erroars. 
, ods the poet juftifiable for relating fuch incredible 
amplifications ?, It may be anfwered, if he had put 
thefe extravagantes inta the mouth of Ulyffes, he 
had been. unpardonable; but they fmit well: the 
chara€ter of Alcinous. ~ Foje. 

A‘mrertrun.n. f. [from To amplify.) One 
that enlarges any thing ; one that ex- 
aggerates; one that reprefents any 
thing with .a large difplay of the beft 
circumftances ; it being ufually taken 
invagmodgenltee cmt, recy p 

Doriilaus could meed no amplifier's mouth for 
the higheft,point of praife. . Sidney. 


To Amprity va. (amplifier, Fr.] 
1. ‘To enlarge; to increafe any material 
fubftance, ar object of fenfe. j 


So when a great moneyed man hath divided his 
chefts,. and ċoins, and bags, he fecmeth to him- 
felf richer than he was: and therefore a way to 
amplify any thing, is ito break it, and to make 
anatomy.of it in feveral parts, and’to examine it 
accotding,tothe feveral circumftances. ‘Bacone 

All concaves that proceed from more narrow to 
more ‘broad, do gmplify the found at the coming 
onte > Bacon. 


z. To enlarge, or extend any thing in- 
corporeal. 

As the reputation of the Roman prelates grew 
upin thefe blind ages, fo grew up in them withal 
adefire of amplifying their power, that they might 
be as great in temporal farces, as men’s opinions 
have formed them in fpiritual matters. Raleigh. 

3: To exaggerate any thing; to enlarge 
it by the manner of reprefentation. 
- Thy general is my Inver; I have been ' 
The book of his good aéts; whence men have read 
“His fame unparhilel'd, haply an:plified.  Shakefp. 

Since I have plainly laid open the negligence 
and errours of every age that is pat, I would not 
Willingly Item to flatter the prefent, by amplifying 
thé diligence and true judgment of thofe fervi- 
toursthat have laboured in this vioryard. Dawies. 

4. To-enlargé; to improve by new addi- 
tions. 

In paraphrafe the author's words are not ftridtly 
followed, his fenfe tuo jis amplified but not al- 
tered, as Waller's tranflation of Virgil. Dryden. 

I feel age advancing, and my health is infuffi- 

o Cent to increafe and amplify thefe remarks, to 
confirmandimprove thefe rules, and to illuminate 
thefeyeial pages. | Watts. 

To Awpuiry. vem Frequently with the 

patticle ‘on, —— 

1. To Tpeak Jargely in many words ; to 
lay one’s felf out in diffufion, j 

When you. afteét to amplify on- the former 
branches of a difcnurfe, yuu will aftcn lay a necct= 
fity;upen; yourfelf of contraétiag the latter, and 

“prevent yourfelf in the mot important pait of 


e 


your defign. » p ' „Watrs`s Logicke 
2. To form large or pompous reprefenta- 
tions... ~ 


An excellent medicjne for the ftone might be 
conceived, by amplifying apprehenfions able to 
brea alitiond. se Brown’s Vulgar Errourse 

Tihase fometimes been forced to amplify on 


othcrs; put here, where the fubject is fu fruitful, 
L that 


AMP As MaU 


that the harvet overcomes the reaper, J am} Jo AYMPUTATE. v. a. [amputo Lat.) 
fhortened by my chitin.” Dryden | To cut off a limb: a word.ufed only in 
Homer amplifies, not invents; and as thers iby f 5 
was really a pzople called Cyelopeans, fo’ they Sr 2 3 o 
might be men of great ftature, or giants. 4 Amongft the cruizers, it was complained, that 
Pope's Odyffis's i thcir furgeons werc too attive In amputating frac- 
A’spcivupe. nfe (amplitudi, Fr. amplis ae eee ale A Se 
i} Ampu TA rion. kf. [amputaiio, Lat.] 
tudo, Lat.] k Ka 
The opcration of cutting off a limb, or other 
E P g 
1. Extent, -© < part of the body. Thewfual method of perform- 
Whatever 1 look upon, within the amplitude of} ing it, in the inftance af a leg, is as follows. | The 
heaven and earth, is evidence of ee proper part for the operation being four or five 
anvilice inches below the knee, the fkin and Aeh are fiiit 
to be drawn very tight upwards, and fecured from 
returning by a ligature two or, three fingers broad : 
above’ this ligature another luofe one is pafied, for 
the gripe; which being twifted by means vf a ftick, 
grp p 
may be ftraitencd to any degree at pleafure. Then 
the patient being conveniently fituated, and the 
operator placed to the infide of the Fah: which is 
x h ib fiftant ab d her b 
to be held by one affiftant above, and another be- 
low the part defigned fur the operation, and the 
gripe fufficiently twifted to prevent too large an 
haemorrhage, the fefh is, with a ftroke or two, to 
B 
be feparated from the bone with the difmembering, 
knife Then the perioftium being alfo divided 
from the bone with the back of the knife, faw 
the bone afunder, with as few {trokes as puffible. 
When two parallel bones are concerned, the ilef 
that grows between them muft likewife be fepa- 
rated before the ufe of the faw- This being done, 
the gripe may be flackened, to give an opportunity 
of fearching for the large blood veffels, and fecuring” 
the hemorrhage at their mouths, After making 
roper applications to the tump, loofen the’ firft 
Propane anr P ya 
ligature, and pull both the fkin and the flefh, as far 
as conveniently may be, over the ftump, to cover 
it; and fecure them with the crofs ftitch made at 
the depth of half or three quarters of an inch int 
‘the ya Rap apply pledgets, iian a 
ters; an other neceilaries. N AWOFI. 
4 A The Amazons, by the amputation of their right 
7. Amplitude, in aftronomy, an, arch of} breat, had the freer nfe of their bow. 
the horizon, intercepted between the} Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
true eaft and weft point thereof, and AMULET. 2. f. (amulette, Fr. amuleturi, 
the centre of the fun or ftar at its rifing or amiletum, quod malum amolitur, Lat. ] 
or fetting. It is eaftern of ortive, when} An appended remedy, orprefervative ; a 
. the flar rifes; and weftern or occiduous, thing hung about the neck, or any other, 
when the dtar fets. The ealtern or wef-| part of the body, for preventing or cur- 
tern amplitude are alfo called northern} ing of fome particular dtfeafes, , 
or fouthern, as they fall in the northern | ai = alsa RF g PRY 
a A z a conce! erogative unto himleir; ye erel 
Oy fouthern quants of the horizon, chabliheth the do&trine of e O amulets, 
E: Magnetical amplitude is an arch of the] and charms. Brouns Vulgar Errours. 
horizon contained between the fun at his They do not certainly know the falfity of what 
rifing, and the eat or weft point of phe] they rgpetss and their ignorance ae pa 
compafs; or, it is the difference of the} a pel Meamfethe guilt both of Mar 
rifing or fetting of the fun, from thell ay, yReo’stTy. 


Government of the Toxgue. 
nf. famurca, Lat.) The 
eat or welt parts of the compafs.n)" | | sI rs ] 
Chambers. 


2. Largenefs; great»efs. 

Men fhould learn haw fevere a thing the true 
inquifition of nature is, and accuftom themfelves, 
by the light of particulars, to enlarge their minds 
to the cmplitude of the world, and not reduce th 
world ta the narrownefs of their minds. — Bacon. 

3. Capacity ; extent of intellectual facul< 
ties. j 
With more than human gifts from heav’n 
adorn'd, 
Perfeétions abfolute, graces divine, 
And amplitude of mind to greateft deeds. Milone 
4. Splendour; grandeur ; dignity. 

ln the great frame of kingdoms and common-, 
wealths, it is in the power of princes, or eftates, 
to add amplitude and greatnefs to their kingdoms. 

Bacons Effayse 


4 


5. Copionfnefs ; abundance. 
You fhould fay every thing which has a proper: 
and direét tendency to this end j always propor- 
tioning the amplitude of your matter, aod the ful- 
nefs of your difcour(e, to your great defign; the 
length of your time, to the convenience of your 
hearers. Watts's Logick. 
6. Amplitude of the range of a projeétile, 
denotes the horizontal line fubtending 
the path in which it moved. 


ry 


quality of lees or mother of any thing. 
id. 
Amery. adv. [amplè}; Lat.] iwe 
1. Largely; liberally. ° 
‘For whofe well-being, 
So amply, and with hands fo liberal, 
Thou haft provided all things. Mitton. 
The evidence they had before was enough, 
amply enough, to convince them 3 but they were 
refulyed not to be canvinced: and to thofe, who 
are refolved not to be cunvinced, all motives, all 
arguments, arg equal. Atterbury. 


2. At large; without referve. 
At return 
OF him fo lately prom’s‘d to thy aid, 
The woman's feéd, obfcurely then foretold, 
New aripher known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. 
“ { Milten. 
3. At large; copioufly; witha diffufive} z, 
~ detail. ° A 
Some parts of a poem require to be amply writ- 
ten, and wich all the force and elegance of words; 
others muft be caftinto thadows; that is, paffed 


To AMU'SE. wv. a. (amufer, Fr.] 

t. To entertain with tranquillity ; to fill 
with thoughts that engage the mind, 
without diltra&ting it. To divert im- 
‘plies fomething more lively, and to 
pleafe, Something more important. It 
is therefore frequently taken in a fenfe 
bordering on contempt. 

They think they fee vifions, and are arrived to 
fome extraordinary revelations; when, indeed, 
they do but dream dreams, and amu/e them(clves 
with the fantaftick ideas of a buly imagination. 

Decay of Piety. 
I cannot think it natural for a man, who is 
much in love, to amufe himfelf with trifles. Walfh. 
To draw on from time to time; to 
keep in expettation ; as, he amufed his 
followers with idle promifes. 
Amusement. 2. f. [amufement, Fr.) That 


over ia filence, or but faintly touched. + which amufes ; entertainment. | 
: Dryden's Dufrefnoy. Every interet or pleafure of life, even the moft 


ANA 


trifling are fudis is fuffered to poftpone the one 
thing neceflary. Rogers. 
During his confinement, his amufement was to 
give poifon to dogs and cats, and fee them expire 
by flower or quicker torments. Pope. 
I was left to Rand the batte, while otliers, who 
had better talents than a draper, thought it no un- 
pleafant amufemenr to look on with frfety, whilt 
anuther was giving them diverfion at the hazard of 
his liberty. Swift. 
Amu’srr. 2. fe [amufear, Fr.] He that 
amufes, as with falfe promifes. The 
French word is always taken in an ill 
fenfe. i 


Amu'sive. adj. (fromamaje.] That which 
has the power of amuling- I know not 
that this is a current word. 

Put amaz‘d, 
Beholds th® areufive arch before him fly, 
Then vanith quite away. Themen. 

Amy’epatate. adj. [amygdala, Lat. 
Made of dees Sal : 


AMY'GDALINE. adj, [amyedala, Lat.]} 
Relating to almonds; relembling al- 
monds, ' 

An. article. (ane, Saxon ; een, Dutch; eine, 

© German.j The article indefinite, ufed 
before a vowel, or 4 mute. See A. 

1. One, but with lefs emphafts ; as, there 
ftands a houfe. 

Since he cannot be always employed in ftudy, 
reading, and converfation, there will be many ax 
hour, beiides what his exercifes will take up. Locke 

2. Any, orfome; as, an elephant might 
fwim in this water. 

He was no way at anuneertainty, nor ever in the 
leat at a lofs concerniag any branch of it. Lecke. 

A wit “s a feather, and a chief a rod, 

An honet man’s the nobleft work vt God. Pope. 
3. Sometimes it figuifies, like a, fome par- 
ticular ftate ; but this is now difufed. 

It is certain that odours do, io a fmall degree, 
nourith; efpecially. the 6ddur of wine; and we 
fee men an hungred co love to fmell hot bread. 

Bscer. 

4. An is fometimes, in old authors, a con- 

traction of and if. 

He can't flatter, he! 
An honeft mind and plain; he mutt fpeak truth, 
An they will take it, fo; if not, he’s plain. Shakefp. 

5. Sometimes a contrattion of and before 
ife a ; 
f Well 1 know 

The clerk will ne'er wear hair on's face that had ite 
— He will an’ if he live to be aman. Shakefpe 

6. Sometimes it is a contraction of as if 
My next pretty correfpondent, like Shake- 

fpeare’s lioa in Pyramus and Thifbe, roars an` it 

were any nightingale. Addifen. 

ANA. adu, (čra.] A word ufed in the 

preferiptions of phyfick, importing the 

like quantity ; as, wine and honey, @ 
or ana % ii; that is, of wine and honey 
cach two onnces. 
In oo weight innocence and prudeace 
take 

Ara of cach does the juft mixture make, Cowley. 

He'll bring an apothecary with a chargeable loog 
bill of aras. Dryden. 

ANA. n.f. Books fo called from the laft 
fyllables of their titles; as, Scaligerana, 
Tbuaniana ; they are loofe thoughts, or 
cafual hints, dropped by eminent men, 
and collected by their friends. 

Anaca’mptick. adj. (dvaxdpalw.] Re- 
fcking, or reflected: an anacamptick 

-N found, 


ANA 


found, an echo; an anacamptick hill, a 
hill that produces an echo. 

Anaca’mpricxs. z. f- The doétrine of 
refle&ted light, or catoptricks. It has 
no fingular. 

ÅNACATHA'RTICK. 2. f. [See CATHAR- 
Ticx.}] Any medicine that works up- 
wards. Quincy. 

ANACEPHALÆO SIS. n, fe (araxiga- 
adiœsis.} Recapitulation, or fummary of 
the principal heads of a difcourfe. Dia. 

ANA'CHORETE.] #./ [fometimes viti- 

Ana‘ CHORITE. § oufly writtenarchorite; 
éraxwentns.| A monk who, with the 
leave of his fuperiour, leaves the con- 
vent for a more auttere and folitary life. 

Yet lies not love dead here, but here doth fir, 
Vow'd to this trench, like an anacborite. Donne. 

ANACHRONISM. #. f. [from ard and 
xg0v®--] An errour in computing time, 
by which events are mifplaced with re- 
gard to eachother. It feems properly 
to sg an errour by which an event 
is placed too early; but is generally 
ufed for any errour in chronology, 

This leads me to the defence of the famous ana- 
ebronifm, in making /Eneas and Dido cotempora~ 
ries; for it is certain, that the hero lived almoft 
two hundred years before the building of Carthage. 

E Dryden. 

ÅNACLA ticks. 2. fo [ded and xrdu.] 
The doctrine of refraéted light; diop- 
tricks. It has no fingular. 

ANADIPLO'SIS. n. j. [iradu] Re- 
duplication ; a figure in rhetorick, in 
which the laft word of a foregoing mem- 
ber of a period becomes the firt of the 
following ; as, be retained bis virtues 
amid all bis misfortunes, misfortunes 
which only bis virtues brought upon him. 

ANAGOGETICAL. adj. [dvayoyn.] That 
which contributes or relates to fpiritual 
elevation, or religious raptures; myfte- 
rious ; elevated above humanity. Dia. 

ANAGO'GiCAL. adj. [anagogique, Fr.) 
Myftertous; elevated; religioufly ex- 
alted. Dia. 

Anaco'cicaniy. adv. {from anagagi- 
cal.) Myfterioufly ; with religious ele- 
vation. 

ANAGR AM. n. fa [are and ygžupa.] A 
conceit arifing from the letters of a name 
tranfpofed ; as’ this, of W,i,/,/,i,a,m, 
N,o,y, attorney-general to Charles I. a 
very laborious man, J mayl in law. 

Though all her parta be not in th’ ufuat place, 
She hath yer the anagrams of a good face: 


If we iaight put the letters but one way, 
Jn that lean dearth of words what could we fay? 
Denne. 
Thy genius calls thee not to purchafe fame 
‘In keen iambicks, but mild anagram. Dryden. 
ANAGRA’MMATISS. n. jJ. [from ana- 
gram.) ‘The a& or praétice of making 
anagrams. 
The only quinteffence that hitherto the althymy 
Of wit could draw out of names, ia enagrammat:{m, 
Or metagrammatifm, which ia a diffolution of a 
nume trely written into his Ictters, as his elements, 


and a new connexion of it by artificial tranfpofition, | 


without addition, fubftration, ‘ar change of any 
lester, into different words, making fume pérfeét 
fenfe applable to the perfon named. Camiden. 
-L ANAGRAMMATIST. nf. [from anagram. | 
£ maker of anagrams. 
è 


ANA 


ANA 


' -r z my å . . 
To ANAGR A'M MATIZE. V. 2. [anagram- | exiftence, analogews to corporeal extenfion: though 


matifer, Fr.) To make anagrams. 

AN ALE’ PTICK, adj., [2vaagnlix@.] Com? 
forting 5- corroborating : a term of phy- 
fick. : ` 

Analeptick medicines cherifh the nerves, and re-, 
new the fpirits and ftrength. Quincy. 

Ana’Locat. adj. [from analogous.) Ana- 
logous ; having relation. 

When I fee many analegal motions in animals, 
though I cannot cail. them voluntary, yet I fee 
them fpontaneous, I have reafon to conclude that 
thefe in their principle are not fimply mechanical. 

r Hale. 
ANALO'GICAL. adj. [from analogy.) 
te Ufed by way of analogy. It feems 


properly diftinguithed from analogous, as. 


words from things; analogous fignifies 
having relation, and analogical having 
the quality of reprefenting relation. t. s 

Itia looked on only as the image of thetrup God, 
and that not as a proper likenefs, but by aralopiçal 
reprefentation. : Seiling fleet. 

When a word, which originally fignifies any,par- 
ticular idea or objeét, is attributed tn feveral other 
objects, not by way of refemblance, but on the ac- 
count of fome evident reference tothe original idea, 
this is peculiarly called an analogical word; fo a 
found or healthy pulfe, a found digeftion, found 
flecp, are fo called, with reference toa found and 
healthy conftitution; but if you fpeak of found 
daétrine, or found fpecch, this is by way of refem- 
blance to health, and the words-are metaphorical, 

oa Watss's Logicke 

z. Analogous ; having refemblance or re- 
lation. 
© There is placed the minerals between the inani- 
mate and vegetable province, participating fame- 
thing analogical to'either. + Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

ANALO GICALLY. adv. [from analogical.] 

| ln'an analogical manner ; in an analo- 
gous manner. 

Tam convinced, from the Smplicity and unifor 
mity of the Divine Nature, and of all his works, 
that'there is fome one univerfal principle) running 
through the whole fyftem of creatores analgically, 
and congryous to their relative natures. Cheyne. 

ANALO’GICALNEsS. 4. / [from analogi- 
cal.) The quality of being analogical ; 
fitnefs to be applied for the illuftration 
of fome analogy. 

AnaLocism. 2. A [évadeyepte.] An 
argument from the caufe to the effea. 
Yo AnaLocize. v. a. [from analegy,] 
To explain by way of analogy ; to form 
fome refemblance between different 
things ; to confider fomething with re- 

gard to its analogy with fomewhat elfe. 

We have fyflzms of material bodies, diverfly 

figured and fituated, if feparately cunfidered ; they 
reprefent the objet of tlre defire, which is arale- 
gized by attragtion or gravitation. Cheyne, 

Ana’Locous. adj. [arm and 267.) 

r. Having analogy ; bearing fome refem- 
blance or proportion; having fomethinz 
parallel. - L 

Exercife makes things eafy, that would be other- 
wife very hard; as, in labour, wa-chings, heats, 
and colds; ana then there is fomething anahgeus in 
the exercife of the mind to that of the body. > It 
is folly and infirmity that makes us delicate and 

t froward. L'Efirarge, 

Many important confequences may be diawa 

, from the obfervation of the mof cuinmon things, 
and analogous reafonings from the cautes of them. 

Arhurhrot, 

2. It has:the word zo hefore the thing to 
which the refemblance is noted. 

‘This jncorporeal fubNance may have fome furt of 


we have no adequate conception hereof. Lockes 


a ANALOGY. nf. [araroyia. ] m 


t- Refemblance between things with re- 

,* gard to fome circumftances or effecis ; 
as learning: is faid to enlighten the mind 3 
‘that is, it is to the mind what light is. 
to the eye, by enabling it.to difcover 
that which was hidden before. _ 

From God it hath proceeded, that the church 
hath evermore held a prefcript form of common 
prayer, although not in all things eyery where the 
fame, yet, for thé moft part, retaining the fame 
analegy. Hookers + 

What I here obferve of extraordinary revelation 
and prophecy, will, by 2nalogy and due proportion, 
extend even to thofe cummudications of God’s 
“will, that are requifi e to falvation, South. 

z. When the. thing to which the analogy is 
““fuppofed, happens to be mentioned, ana~ 


|) “logy has after tt the particles ro cr with 5 


when both the things are mentioned af- 
ter analogy, the particle between or bea 
twixt is ufed. 

di the budy’politick have any analogy to the naa 
tural, an aét of oblivion were neceflary in a hot 
diftempered ftate. Dryden. 

By analogy vith all other liquors and concretions, 
the form of the chaos, whether liquid or cuneretey 
could not be the fame with that of the prefent ¢arth. 

Burnet’s Theory. 

If'we maké Juvenal exprefs the cuftoms of our 
country, rather than of Rome, it is when there 
was fome analogy betwixt the cuRons. Dryden, 

3- By grammarians,"it is ufed to fignify 
the agreement of feveral words in one 
common mode; as, from /ove is formed 
loved; from bate, bated; from grieve, 
grieved. <a ) 

Ana‘nysis. mfe [èráavois] ». f 

t. A feparation of a compound body into 
the feveral parts of which it confifts. 

There is an account of dew failing, in fonie 
places, in the form of batter, or greafe, which 
grows extremely fetid; fo that the aaa/y/is uf the 
dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the beft me- 
thed of finding fuch contents of the foil as ate 
within the reach ofthe fune- = rbuzbndr. 

2. A confideration of any thing in parts, fo 
as that one particular is firft confidered, 
then another f 

«Analyfis contis in making experiments and ob- 
fervatians, and in drawing general conclufions from _ 
thet by induction, and admitting of no objections ~ 
but fuch as are taken from experiments, or other 

* certain truths. veroron’s Optichse 

3. A folution of any thing, whether cor- 
poreal or mental, to its firit elements ; 
as, ofa fentence to the fingle words; of 
a compound word, to the particles and 
words which form it; of a tune, to ûn- 
gle notes; of an argument, to finiple 
propotitions. : 

We cannot knuw any thing of nature, but by an 
analy fis of its true initial cautes; till we know the 
fir dprings of natural moticnsy weare Milk but jg- 
norants. Cluweille. 

ANALYTICAL. adj. [from anghyf] 

1. That which refolves any thing into firft 
principles; that which feparates’ any 
compound. See ANALYSIS. 

Efther may be probabiy maintained agzinft the 
inaceuratene!s of the analytical cxpciiments vul- 

. Bariy relied on. Boyt. 

2. That which procecds by analyfis, or by 

| taking the parts of a compound into + 

| dillinét and particular confideration. 

Defcartes hath here infinitely outdore all the 

2 pal toy hess, 


« 


bee 


philofophers that went before him, in giving a par- 
ticular and analytical account of the univerfal fa- 
brick : yet he intends hls principles but for hypo- 
thefes. ' © Glanville, 
Anaty’rceanry. adv. [from nnal;tical.} 
Jn fuch a manner’as feparafés com- 

pounds into fimples. See ‘AwaLysis. 
Anaty’rick. adj.” [ziari] The 
manner of refolving compounds into the 
fimpic conftituent or component parts, 

applied chiefly to mental operations. , 

- He was in logick a great critick, 

Profoundly A /ll'd in analyrivt. ~ Hudibras. 
Analytick method takes the whole compound as 
it finds it, whether it be a fpecies or an individual, 
and leads us into the knowledge of it, by refolving 
into its firft principles, or parts, its generick na- 
ture, and its fpecial properties ; and therefore it is 
called the method of refolution. 
To A'NALYZE, v. a. EZEC To ge- 
‘folve a compound into its firft principles. 

See ANatysis. . á 
Chemiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, and, 
in fome meafure, to analyze them, and take afuin- 
der their heterogeneous parts, in many chymical 
experiments, we may, better than in others, know 
what manner of bodies we employ; art having 
made them more fimple or uncompounded, than 
nature alone is wont to prefent them us. Boyle. 
To analyze the immorality of any aétion into 
its lat principles; if it’ be enquired, why fuch an 
aétion is to be avoided, the immediate anfwer is, 
- becaufe it is fin. : Norris's Mifect!, 
When the fentence ts diftinguifhed into fubjeét 
and predicate, propofition, argument, act, objedt, 
caufe, effect, adjandt, oppofite, Ge. then it is 
analyzed analogically and metaphyfically. This 
laft is what is chiefly meant in the theological 
fchools, when they fpeak of analyzing a text of 
-ferlpture, E Warts's Logick. 
ANALYZER. n.f. [from To analyze.] That 

which has the power of analyzing. ] 

Particular reafons incline me to doubt, whether 
the fire be the true and univerfal azalyzer of mixt 
bodies. Boyle. 


ANAMORPHO'SIS. n.f. [àsà and poppia.] 
Deformation; a perfpective projection 
of any thing, fo that to the eye, at one 
point of view, it thall appear deformed, 
in another, an exact and regular repre- 
fentation. Sometimes it is made to ap- 
pear confufed to the naked eye, and re- 
gular, when viewed'in a misrour of a 
certain form. . 


ANANAS. naf The pine-apple. 


The fpecies are, 1. Oval-fhaped pine-apple, 
with a whitith fich. 2. Pyramidal ‘pine-apple, 
with a yellow ficth, 3. Pine-apple, with fmooth 
leaves. 4. Pine-apple, with fhining green leaves, 
and fcarce any fpines on their edges. 5. The olive- 


coloured pine. ‘ Miller. 
Witnefs thou beft arana, thou the pride 

Of vegetable life, beyond whate'er 

The poets imag'd tn the golden age. Thomfon. 


ANANAS, wild. The fame with penguin. 
See PENGUIN, f 

ANA PHORA. n. f. [aveQoed.] A figure, 
‘when feveral claufes of a fentence arc 
begun with “the fame word, or found; 
as, Where is the wife? Where is the 
Sevibe P Where it the difputer of this 
world ? if 

ANAPLERO'TICK, adj, dramAngdw.| That 
which fills up any vacuity ; ufed of ap- 
plications which promote fleth. 

A'NARCH. ». f. [See Anarcuy.] An 
author of confufion, 


Warts's Logick. , 


ANA 


Him thos the anarch old, 

With fault’ring fpeech, ahd vifage incompos’d, 

Anfwer'd. b Ey i TE A Milton. 
‘An a°RCHICAL. aaj. [ from anarchy.) Con-" 

fuled ;, without rule or government. 

“Yn this anarekical and rebellious fute of duman 

nature, the faculties belonging to the'mate.ial 

world prefume to determine the nature of fubje&s 

belong ng to the fupreme Spirit. Cleyne. 

A’warcuy. mf. [avagyia.] Want of go- 

vernment ; a ftate in which every man 
is unaccountable ; a fate without mà- 
giftracy. ’ Mi £ j 

: Whereveldet Night |» TM 

And Chans, anceftors cf Nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidit the nnife” ~ 

Of endief; wars, and by confufion ftand. Tilton, 
Arbitrary power is bur the firft natoral'ftepifrpm 

anarch$, or the favage life; the adjaiting power 

and freeJom being an efteét and cunfequence of 

i rharorer ‘thinking. $ Swift. 

\ANASA RCA. nf. [from ava and ca {j 
«A forvóf-dropfy, where the whole is 

ftaniée is -ftuffed with pituitons humours. 

1 er i we Quincy. 

= When the lympha ftagnates, or is extravafated 
under the fkin, it is called ananafarca. . 

i Arbuthast on Diet 
Anasa’reous. adj. [from anafarca.] Re- 
lating to an anafarca; partaking of the 
nature of an anafarca. ` a 

A _gentlewoman laboured of an afcites, with an 

anafarcoud felling of her belly, thighs, and,teps., 
-e + ~ " Wifeman. 
Anastoma’t10K, adj. -[fron,.cra and: 
sópa] That which has the quality of 
opening the veffels, or of removing ob- 

ftructions. p 
ANASTOMOSIS. n. f. [from dvd. and 
sápa] The inofculation of veffels, of 
the opening :of one veffel into another ; 

| as, of the arteries into the Veins, - 

ANA'STROPHE, nif. [àsæsgoph, a pre- 
pofterous placing, from araseiQa.) A 

figure whereby words which fhould have 
been precedent, are poftponed. 

ANATHEMA, n, f: [raiya] 

1. A curfe pronounced by ecclefiattical 

authority ; excommunication. 

» Her hare anarbemas fall but like fo many bruta 
fulmina upon the felifmatical; who think them+ 
felves fhrewdly hurt, forfooth, by being cut off 
from the body, which they choofe not to be of. 

= South's Sermons. 


2. The objeét of the ‘curfe, or perfon 
curfed» This feems the original mean- 
ing, though now little ufed. "+ ` 

ANATHEMA TICAL., adj. [from® anathe- 
ma.| That which has the properties of 
‘an anathema; that which relates to an 
anathema. 

ANATHEMA TICALLY. v.a, [from ana- 
thematical.) In an anathematical man- 
ner, i ! 

Yo ÅNATHEMATIZE. v. a. [from ara- 
thema.) To pronounce’ accurfed by ec- 

i .clefiaftical authority ; to“ excommuni- 
cate, » 

They were therefore to be anathematixed, and, 
with"deteftation, branded and banifhed out of the 
church. _ _Hammand. 

Anati’FEROuS, ad, [fram anas and fero, 
Lat.] Producing.ducks. Not in ufe. 

If there ke anatifcrous trees, whole corruption 
breaks forth into barna¢les; yet, if they corrupt, 

| they degenerate into maggots, which-produce not 


them again. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
me s as . 


r 
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ANA'TOCISM. m f. [anatoci/inus, Lat. 

‘évalloxicuos.] The accumulation of in- 

teret upon intereft; the addition of the. 

| intereft due for money lent, to the ori- 

ginal fmn. A fpecies of ufury generally 

|. forbidden. ? o - 
ANATOMICAL. adj. [from anatomy.] 

t. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 

When we are taught by lugick to view a thing 
completely in all its parts, by the help of divifion, 
Jit has the uf: of an anatimiccl knife, which dii- 
feéts an animal body, ard fepaates the veins, ar- 

| xeries, nerves, mulclesy membranes, &e. and 
- fhews us the feveral part whicbi¢o to the compo- 
fiticn of a complete animal. Wats s Logick. 

. Proceeding upon principles taught in 
anatomy; confidered as the cbject of 
anatomy. 

There isa natural, involuntary diftortion of the 
muleles, which is the anatomical caufe of laughter; 
bot. there, is another, caufe of laughter, which de- 
Gercy requires. . Swift. 
3-, Anatomized:; diffeéted ; féparated. 

‘The continuation of iolidity is apt to be con- 
founded with, bnd, if we wilt look into the minute 
anatomical parts of matter, is little difterens from 
hardnefs. q i Locke. 

|Axato’MicaLty. adu. [from anatomi- 

cal.] Inan anatomical manner; in the 
fenfe of an anatomift ; according to the 

| doGrine of anatomy. 4 

+ While fome affirmed it had no ga'l, intending. 
„only thereby no evidence of anger or fury, others 
-have,confttued axatemically, and denied that part at 

i al. % Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

ANATOMIST. 2. fi [érolo:ds.} He that, 

| ftudies the ftructure of animal bodies, 

| by means of dile&ion; he that divides 
| „the bodies. of animals, to difcover the 


te 


various parts. & 4 

Anatomifts adjudged, that if natare had been fuf- 
fered to run her own courfe, withyot this fatal in- 
terruptior, he might have doubied his age, Lowel, 

Hence when anatenifis difcourfe, E 
How like brutes organs are to ours; 

They grant, if higher powers think fit, 
A hear might foon be made a wit; = 

| And'that, for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might {queak love odes, dogs bark fatire. - 
ie . < Prior. 

To ANA TOMIZE, via, [dsdlivw.] 

1. To dife&t an animal ; to divide the 
body into its component or conftituent 
parts. 

Ovr induftry muft even anatemize every particle . 
of that body, which we are to uphold. Hooker. 

z. To lay any thing open diitinétly, and 
by minute parts, 

I fpeak but brotherly of him, but thould I ang. 

; temizz-him to thee as he is, } mu‘ blafh and weep, 
and then muft look pale and wonder. Shakefps 

Then dark diftinctions reafon's light difguis'd, 

} And into atoms troth anatcmiz‘d. Denham 

ANATOMY. n.f. [avdlouia.] 

t. The art of diffeQting the body. 

It is proverbially faid, Formicæe fra pitis ine, ba- 
bet et mujca fplenem 5 whereas thefe parts anatomy 
hath not ditcovered in infects. 

1 1 Browns Vulgar Errourta 

It is therefore in the anatomy nf the mind, as in 
that nf the body 3 more good will accrue to man- 

i kind, by attending to the large, open, and per- 
ceptible parts, than by ftudying too much fuch 
finer nerves‘and veffels, as will for ever efcape our 

1 obfervasion. v Pepe. 

2. The doStrine of the ftruéture of the 
body, learned by diffection. 

Let the mufeles be well intersted and bound toge- 
ther, according t3 the knowledge of them which 
is given us by anatomy. Dryden, 


i 3. The 


ENG 


3. The att of dividing any thing, whether 
corporeal or intellectual, = 
When a moneyed man hath divided his chefts, 
he feemeth to himfelf richer than he was ; there- 
forc, a way to amplify any thirg, is to break it, 
and to make anatomy of it in feveral parts. Bacen. 
4. The body ftripped of its integuments ; 
a fkeleton. 
O tha: my tongue were in E thunder's month, 
Then with a pafon I would fhake the world, - 
Ard rooze frem fleep that fell aratony, 
wih eanno: hear a feeble lady's voire. Shake/p. 
5. By way of irony or ridicule, a thin 
meagre perfon. , i 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean- fac’d 
villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mouotebank, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 
A needy, bollow-cy'd, harp looking wre:ch, 
A living dead man. — Stakefp. Comedy of Erreurs. 
A'xaTRON. n.f. The fcum which fwims 
upon the molten glafs in the furnace, 
which, when taken off, melts in the 
air, and then coagulates into com- 
mon falte It is likewife that falt which 
gathers upon the walls of vaults. 
A’xsuny. a. fi See AmpBury. 4 
A’NCESTOR. n. fa [anceftor, Lat. an- 
cefire; Fr.] One from whom a perfon 
delcends, cither by the father or the 
mother. It ts diftinguifhed from prede- 
ceffar ; which is not, like ancefter, a na- 
tural, but civil denomination. An here- 
ditary monarchwfucceeds to his anceffors 5 


an clettive, to his predeceffors. 
And the lies buried with her ancofers, 
O, in a tomb where never feandal flept, 
Save this of her's. Shakefp. Muh ado abcut Noth. 
Cham was the paternal anceffor of Nious, the 
father of Chus, the grandfather of Nimred ; whofe 
fon was Belus, the father of Ninus. Raleigh. 
Obfeure 1 why pr'ythee what am I? i know 
My father, grandhre, and great grandfire tov : 
If farther } derive my pedigrec, 
J can but guefs beyond the fourth degree. 
The refs of my forgotteo anceft.rs 
Were fons of earth, like him, or fons of whores. 
Dryden, 
A'NcESTREL adj [from anceffor.] Claim- 
ed from anceftors; relating to anceftors : 
a term of law. s 
Limitation in actions ancefirel, was anciently fo 
Lere in England. Hale. 


A'xcestry. 2. f. [from anceffor.] 

3. Lineage; a feries of anceflors, or pro- 
genitors; the perfons who compofe the 
lineage. 

Phedon | hight, quoth he; and do advance 
Mine anæfiry from famos Coradin, À 
Wha firit to raife our Hufe to honour did begin. 
Spenfer. 
A. tenacious adherence ta the rights and tiber- 
ties tranfinitted from 2 wife and virtuous ancefiry, 
peblick fpirit, and a love of one’s country, are 
the fuppurt and v:nameats of government. 
Ce Ad iifon, 
Say from what fecpter'd ancefry ye claim, 
P.ccorded emiaent in dzarhlels tame ? Pope. 
2. The honour of defcent ; birth. 


Tide anl ancefry renecr a good man more ilS 


luftrious, but an Phone more contem; tible. 
Addifon 
, hjk G bsr, 

A ECHENTRY. z. fe [from a*ecient, and 
thercfore properly to be written an- 
cientry.) Antiquity of a family ; ancient 
dignny 5 appearance or preot of an- 
tiquity. 

Neusngs wedding, and repeating, is a Scotch 


Ji 
1| hold the fhip, by being fixed to the 


kanl 


ANC 


jig, a meafure, and a cinque pace; the firft fuit is 
hot and hafty, like a Scotch jig, and fall as fan- 
tatica! 5 the wedding mannerly modeft, as a mea- 
fure full of ftate and axchentry ; and then comes 
repentance, ‘and with his bad legs falls into the 
cinque pace fatter and fafter, till he finks into his 
grave. Shakefpeares 
ANCHOR, n.f. [anchera, Lat.) , 
1. A heavy iron, compofed of a long 
fhank, having a ring at one end to 
, which the cable is fattened, and at the 
other branching out into two arms or 
flooks, tending upwards, with barbs 
or edges on each fide. Its ufe is to 


ground. 
He daid, and wept; then fpread his fails before: 
The winds, and reach'd at length the Cuman 
fhore : 
Their anchors dropt, his crew the veflels moor. 
Dryden. 
2! It is ufed, by a metaphor, for any thing 


which’ confers ftability. or fecurity. 
Which hi pe we have as an ancher ot the foul, 
both fare and ftedfaft, and which entereth into 
that within the veil. Hebrews. 
3» ‘Fhe forms of fpeech in which it is moft 
commonly ufed, are, tó caff anchor, to 
lie or ride at anchor. 

The Turkith general, perceiving that the Rho- 
dians would not be drawn forth to battle at fea, 
withdrew his Acet, when eaffing anchor, and land- 
ing his men, he burnt the corn. 

Krolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
p Ent'ring with the tide, i 
He dropp'd bis anchors, and his oars he ply'd 5 
Farl'd every fail, and drawing down the mait, 
Fis veffe] moor'd, and made with hanlfers fait. 


Dryden. 
Far from your capital my thip refides i 
At Reithrus, and fecure at anchor rides. Pope. 


To ANCHOR. v. x. [from anckor.] 


1. To caf anchor ; to lie at anchor. 

The fithermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminifh’d to her cock. Stakefp. King Lear. 

Near Calais the Spaniards anchored, expecting 
their Jand-forces, which came not. Bacon. 

Or the ftrait couric to rocky Chios plow, 


And anchor under Mimos’ fhaggy brow. Pope. 
2. To flop at; to ref on. 
My intention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Mabel. Shakefpeare. 


To ANCHOR. v. a. 

t. To place at anchor; as, he anchored 
his hip. 

2. To fix on. 

My tongue fhou!d to my ears not name my hoys, 

Till that my naiis were anchor'd in thine eyes 
Shake/peares 
A’ncuor. nefe Shake/peare feems to have 
ufed this word for ancheret, or an ab- 
ftemious reclufe perfon. 

To octpzration turn my trut and hope! 

An ancbor's cheer in prifon be my feope | 
“bakelpeare. 
A’wcuor-HoLp. 2. f. [from anchor and 
hold.) The hold or fattnels of the an- 

ı chor ; and, figuratively, fecurity. 

The md Englth could exprets moft aptly all 
the conceits of the miud in their own tongue, 
without borrowing from any; as forexample: cic 
holy fervice vf God, which the Latins caked re- 
digin, becaufe it knitted the minds of men to- 
gether, and mof peo, le of Europe have vo. rowed 
the fame Iram tein, they called mot figrift- 
scan'ly ean fajinefs, as the one aid ony aflurance 
and rat anchor-bufd of vur touls health. Cumdex 

A’wcuor-sMitn. # J. [from anchor and 
jmith.) The maker or torger of anchors. 
4 


A’NCHORITE. 


ANC 


Smithing comprehends all trades which ufe ef= 


ther forge or file, from the anchor-fmité to the 
watchmakers they all working by the fame rules, 
though not with eqnal exaétnefs ; and all ufing the 
fame tools, though of feveral fizes. Moxon. 
A’xcnorace. xz. f. [from anchor. ] 
1. The hold of the anchor. 


Let me refolve whether there be indeed fuch. 


efficacy in nurture and fir produ@tion; for if” 


that fuppofal fhould fail us, all vur anchorage were 
loole, and we fhould but warider in a wild tea. 
d : Wotte. 
z. The fet of anchors belonging toa hip. 
The bark that hath difcharg'd her freight, 
Retorns with precious ladiag to the bay, 
From whence at firft fhe weigh’d her anchorage. 
Shakepearte 


3. The dity paid for the liberty of an-- 


choring in a port. 


` 


A'xcnorrD., particip. adj. [from Fo an- ` 


chor.) Held by the anchor. - à 
+ Like a well-twifted cable, holding fait 
The anchor'd veflel in the loudett blate  Wallere. 


A’ncHoret. } 2 S. [contracted from 
anachoret, draxywentns. | A 
reclufe; a hermit; one that retires to 
the more fevere duties of religion. 

His poetry indeed he took along with him. 
but ke made that an anchorite as well as himfelf. 


Sprate- . 


You defcribe fo well your hermitical fate of 
life, that nooe of the ancient ancberites could go 
beyond you, for a cave in a sock, with a fine 


{pring, or any of the accommodations that befit a _ 


folitary life. b Popes 
Ancnovy. n. /. [from anchova, Span. or 
anchioe, Ital. of the fame fignification. F 


A little fea-fifh, much ufed by way of 


fauce, or feafoning. ~ Savary. 
We invent new fauces and pickles, which re- 
femble the animal ferment in tate ah? virtue,. 
as the falfomAcid gravies of meat; the fait pickles. 
of filh, anebsvies, oyfters. Floyere- 
ANCIENT. adj. [ancien, Fr. antiquus,: 
Lat.j 
1. Old; that happened long fince ; of 
old time ; not modern. 
are diftinguifhed.; old relates to the du- 
ration of the thing iteli as, an’o/d coat,. 
a coat much worn ; and ancient, to time 
in general, as, an ancient drefs, a ha- 
bit ufed in former times.. 
not always obferved, for we mention. 
old cuffoms ; but though old be fome- 
times oppofed to modern, ancient is fcl- 
dom oppofed to sew, but when zeur 
means modern. 
Ancient tenure is that whereby al! the manours 


belonging tu the crown, in St. Edward's or Wil” , 


liam the Conquerour’s days, did hold. The num- 
her and names of which manours, as all others- 
belnging to common perfons, he c:ufed to be 
written in a book, after a furvey made of them, 
now remaining in the Exchequer, and called 
Doomfday Book; and fuch as by that book ap- 
peare! tə havt belonged to the crown at that times, 
are called anci*nt demsfacs. Cowell. 
z, Old; that has been of long duration. 

Wita the gacient is wildom, and m length of 

days under ttanding. Fob, xie 126 


Ancient and old 


But this is. | 


Mhales affirms, that God comprehended alb . 


things, and that Gnd was of all. things the moft an= 


cient, becaufe he never had any beginning. Raleigh. ` 


Induttry a 


Gave the rall anci m foret to-his axe. 
3. AE former. f 
t te: thy rary : if I longer flay, ` 
We thuli begin our oncient bicxerings.  Sbakefpa 
Ancient. a.f [from ancient, adj] °° ` 


1. Thole 


Thomfine 


kad 


AND 


1. Thofe that lived in old time were call- 
ed ancients, oppofed to the moderns. 
And though the ancients thus their rules invade, 


As kings difpenfe with laws themfelves have 
made ; 


Moderns, beware! or if you mutt offend 
Agaioft the precept, ne'er tranfgrefs its end. 


Pepe. 

2. Senior: not in ufe. 

He toucheth it as a fpecial pre-eminence of Ju- 
nias and Andronicus, that in Chriftianity they 
wore his ancients. Hooker. 

ANCIENT. n. fo 

1. The flag or ftreamer of a fhip, and, 
formerly, of a regiment. 

2. The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient 
Piftel; whence, in prefent ule, enfign. 

This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it, 

The fame indeed, a very valiant fellow. Shakefp. 

A'NCIENTLY. adv. [from ancient.) In 
old times. 

Trebifond axciently pertained unto this crown ; 
now unjuitly poffefied, and as unjuftly abufed, by 
thole who have neither title to hold it, nor virtue 
Yo rule it. Sidney. 

The cvlewort is not an enemy, though that were 
anciently received, to the vine only, but to any 
other plant, becanfe it draweth ftrongly the fatteit 
juice of the earth. j Bacon. 

A'NCIENTNESS. 2. f. [from ancient.] An- 
tiquity ; exiftence from old times. 

The Fefcenine and Saturnian were the fame; 
they were called Saturnian from tbeir ancientne/t, 
when Satura reigned in Italy. Dryden. 

A’ncientry. x. f. [from ancient.] The 
honour of ancient lineage ; the.dignity 
of birth. 

Of all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is 
the mot mingled, and mof uncertain. Where- 
fore, mot fonlifhly do the Irith think to ennoble 
thenfelves, by wrefting their ancientry from the 
Spaniard, whu is unable to derive himfelf from 
any in certain. Spenfer on Ireland. 

There is nothing in the between, bot getting 
wenches with child, wronging the ancientry, Real- 
ing, fighting. Shakefpeares 

Ancie. See ANKLE. 

A’ncony. #. f. (in the iron mills.] A 
bloom wrought into the figure of a flat 
iron bar, about three foot long, with 
two fquare rough knobs, one at each 
end. Chambers. 

AND. conjunfion. 

1. The particle by which fentences or 
terms are joined, which it is not eafy to 
explain by any fynonimous word. 

Sure his honeity 
Gat him fmall gains, but thamelefs flattery 
And filthy beverage, and unfeemly thrift, 
And borrow bafe, and fome good lady’s gift. 


S, penfer. 
Cowley. 


What fhal) I do to be for ever known, 
“Ind make the age ta come my own ? 


The Danes unconquer’d offspring march be- | 


hind; 


And Morini, the lah of human Kind. Dryden. 


It fhaill ever be my ftudy to make difcoveries of 


this nature in human life, and to fettle the pro- 
fer diftinctions between the virtues ard perfec- 
tions uf mankind, and thofe falfe colours and re- 
femblances of them that fhine alike in the eyes n: 
the vulgar. Addifon. 
2. And fometimes fignifies though, and 
feems a contraction of and i 
It isthe nature of extreme felf-Invers, as they 
will fet an houfe on fire, and it were but to roat 
their eggs. 2ecn. 
3. In and if, the and is redundant, and is 
omitted by all later writers. 
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. _ I pray thee, Lauace, an’ if thou fect my boy, 
Bid him make hafte. 
Shakefpeare’s Tiwo Gent. of Verena. 

A’worron. x. f. [fuppofed by Skinner to 
be corrupted from band-iron; an iron 
that may be moved by the hand, or 
may fupply the place of a hand.) Irons 
at the end of a fire-grate, in which the 
{pit turns; or irons in which wood is 
laid to burn., 

If you frike an entire body, as an andiron of 
brafs, at the top, it maketh a more treble found, 
and at the bottom a bafer. Bacon. 

ANDRO‘’GYNAL. adj. [from érze and yórn.] 
Having two fexes ; hermaphroditical. 

ANDRO'GYNALLY. adv, [from androgy- 
nal.) In the form of hermaphrodites ; 
with two fexes. 

The examples hereof have undergone no real 
or new tranfexion, but were axdrogynally born, and 
under fome kind of hermaphrodites. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreuri. 

ÅNDRO'GYNOUS. adj. The fame with 
androg ynal, 

ANDRO'GYNUS. n. f. [See Anprocy- 
wat.] An hermaphrodite; one that 
is of both fexes. ; 

Anpro’romy. n.f. [from dng and réyw.] 
The practice of cutting human bodies. 

Dia. 

ANECDOTE. n. f. [drix3orov.] 

1. Something yet unpublithed ; fecret hif- 
tory. 

Some modern aneedctes aver, 
He nodded in his elbow-chair. Prior. 

2. It is now uled, after the French, for a 
biographical incident ; a minute paf- 
fage of private life. 

ANEMOGRAPHY.1./- [vu and yedpu.] 
The defcription of the winds, 

ANEMOMETER. 2. f. [nue and uirgo] 
An inftrument contrived to meafure the 
ftrength or velocity of the wind. 

ANEMONE. n.f [àrun] The wind 
flower. 

Upon the top of its fingle Ralk, furrounded by 
a leaf, is produced one naked flower, of many pe- 
tals, with many stamina in the centre; the feeds 
are collected into an oblong head, and furrounded 
with a copious down, The principal eolours in 
anemontes, are white, red, blue, and purple, fome- 
times curioufly intermixed. Miller. 

Wind flowers are diitingsifhed into thofe with 
broad and hard leaves, and thoi with narrow and 
fuft ones. The broad-leaved antmary roots fheuld 
be planted about the end of September. ‘Thufe 
with fmall eaves muft not be put into the ground 
till the end of October, . Mortimer. 

From the foft wing of vernal breezes fhed, 
Anemcries, auriculas, enrich’d 
With fhining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. 

Thiomfora 

A’nemoscope. s, f. [žru® and orán. | 
A machine invented to foretel the 
changes of the wind. Tt has been ob- 
ferved, that hygrofcopes made of cat’s 
gut proved very good aazmofcopes, fel- 
dom failing, by the turning the in- 
dex about, to foretel the thifting of the 
wind. Chambers. 

ANENT. prep, Aod ufed in the Scotch 
dialect. 

t. Concerning ; about ; as, be faid nothing 
anent this particular. 

2. Over again; oppofite to; as, be lives 
anent the marker-bouje. ~ 
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ANES. } x. f The fpires or beards of 
Awns. corn. Dia, 
A’NEURISM. 2. f [anvedsw.] A difeafe 

of the arteries, in which, either by a 

preternatural weaknefs of any part of 

them, they become exceffively dilated ; 
or, by a wound through their coats, the 
blood is extravafated amongft the ad- 
jacent cavities. Sharp. 
In the orifice, there was a throbbing of the arte- 
tial blood, as in an ancur ifr. Wifemane 
Anew, adv. [from a and new.) 
1. Over again ; another time ; repeatedly, 
This is the mot common ufe. 
Nor, if at mifchief taken, on the ground 

Be fain, but pris’ners to the pillars bound, 

At either barrier plac'd ; nor, captives made, 

Be freed, or, arm'd anew, the fight invade. 
Dryden. 
That, as in birth, in beauty you excel, 

The mufe might dictate, and the poet tell: 

Your art no other art can fpeak 3 and you, 

To thow how well you play, mutt play anew. 

Prior. 

The miferies of the civil war did, for many 
years, deter the inhabitants of our ifland from the 
thoughts of engaging anew in fuch defperate une 
dertakings, Addifene 
2. Newly ; in a new manner, 
He who begins late, is obliged to form anew the 
whole difpofition of his foul, to acquire new habits 
of life, to praétife duties to which he is utterly 


a ftranger. Rogers, 
ANFRA’GTUOSE. ) adj. [from axfraéus, 
Anrra’cruous. { Lat.] Winding; ma- 


zy; full of turnings and winding paf- 
fages. 

Behind the drum are feveral vaults and anfrace 
tuofe cavities in the eat-bone, fo to intend the 
leat found imaginable, that the fenfe might be. 
affected with its as we fee in fubterraneous caves 
and vaults, how the found is redoubled. Ray. 

ANFra‘ctuousness. 2. f [from an- 
Sraduoxs.] Fullnefs of windings and turn- 
ings. : 
ANFRA‘’cTURE. 2, fı [from anfrafus, 
Lat.) A turning ; a mazy winding and 
turning, 3 DF. 
ANGEL. 2. f. [yizo ; angelus, Lat.] 
t. Originally a meflenger. A fpirit em- 
ployed by God in the adminiftration of 
human affairs. 
Sonte holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meffage ere he come. Skhakefpeare. 

Had we fuch a knowledge of the conttitution of 
many as it is poifible ang-/s hive, and it is certain 
his Maker has; we fhould have a quite other 
idea of kis effence. Lockes 

2. Angel is fometimes ufed in a bad fenfe; 
as, angels of darknefs. 

And they hada king over them, which was the 
angel of the bottom'els pit. Reuclatisns. 


3» Angel, in fcripture, fometimes means 
man of God, prophet. 
4. Angelis ufed, in the ftyle of love, for 
a beautiful perfon, 
Thoo haf the fweeteit face I ever lonk'd on. 
Sir, as I haye a foul, the is an angel. Shake peares 
5- A picce of money anciently coined and 
impreffed with an angel, in memory of 
an obfervation of Pope Gregory, that 
the pagan Angli, or Engli, were fo 
beautitul, that, if they were Chriftians, 
they would be Angeli, or angels. The 
coin was rated at ten fhiilings. 
Take an empty bafon, put an ange? af g 14, a 
wiht 
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whst you will, into it; then go fo far from the 

bafon, till you cannot fee the ange/, becasie itis not 

ia a right line; then fill the bafon with water, aad 

you wiil fee it out of its place, becsufe of the re- 

fieftion. Baron. 

Shake the bags 

Of hoard.ng abbots; their imprifon’d ange!s 

Set tho at liberty. Sbakelpeare. 
Aws‘ce. adj. Relembling angels; ange- 

lica ' 

I have mark’d 

A thoufand blathing appar. tions - 

Start into her face; a thoofand innocent fhames ~ 

In ergel white-efs Lear awzy thote bluthes. 

Shakefpeare. 

Or virgins vifired by angel powers, 

With guiden crowns, and w-eathes of heav'nly 
flow rs. Pope's Rape of the Leck. 

ANGEL-LIKE. adj. [from angel and like.) 
Refembling an angel. 

In heav'n scielf th u ture wert dreft 
With that argel-like dilguine. Waller. 

A'NGEL-SHOT. x. f. [perhaps properly 
angle-/bot, being folden together with a 
hinge.) Chain-fhot, being a canno: 
bullet cut in two, and the halves being 
joined together by a chain. Dif. 

ANGELICA, n.f. (Lat. ab angelica wir- 
tute.) ‘The name of a plant. 

lt has winged leaves div ded into large feg- 
ments; its ftaks are ho.low and jointed; the 
flowers grow in an umbel upon the tops of the 
flalks, and coofift vf five leaves, fucceeded by two 
large channelled feeds. 

The fpecies are, 1, Common or manured ange- 
fica. 2. Greater wild angelica. 3. Shining Ca- 
nada angelica. 4. Mountain perennial angelica, 
with columbine leaves. Miller, 

ANGELICA. n. J: (Berry bearing) [ Aralia, 
Lat. 

The flower eonfifts of many leaves, expanding 
in form of a rofe, which are naked, growing on 
the top of the ovary: thefe flowers are fucceeded 
by globular fruits, which are fott aud fucenlent, 
and full of oblong feeds. Miller. 

ANGELICAL. adj. (angelicus, Lat.] 

1. Refembling angels. 

Tt difcovereth untu us the glorious works nf God, 
and carricth up, with an angelical fwiftnefs, nur 
eyes, that our mind, being informed of his vifible 
marvels, may continually travel upward. Raleigh. 

2. Partaking of the nature of angels. 

Others more mild, 
Retreated in a fileat valley, fing 
With notes angelical to many a harp 
Their own heroick deeds, and haplefs fall 
By doom of battle. , Milten. 

3. Belonging to angels; fuiting the nature 
or dignity of angels. 

It may be encouragement to confider the pleafure 
of fpeculations, which do ravifh and fublime the 
thoughts with more clear angelical contentments. 

Wilkins's Daedalus. 

ÅNGE'LICALNESS. n.f. [from angelical.} 
The quality of being angelical; refem- 
blance of angels; excellence more than 
human. 

Ance’tick. adj. [angelicus, Lat.] Parta- 
king of the nature of angels; angelical ; 
above haman, 

Here happy creature, fair angelick Eve, 
Partake thou alfo. 

My fancy furm'd thee of angelick kind, 
Some emanaticn of th’all-beauteous mind. Pope. 

ANGELOT. A. A A muofical inftrument 
fomewhat refembling a lute. Dia. 


ANGER. 2. /. [A word of no certain 
etymology, but, with moft probability, 
derived by Skinner from ange, Sax. 


Milton, 


1. Anger is uneafinefs or difcompofyre of 


z2. Pain, or iimart, of a fore or fwelling. 


To ANGER. w. a. [from the noun. ] 


ANG 


vexed; which, however, feems to come 
originally from the Latin ango.] 


the mind, upon the receipt of any in: 
jury, with a prefent purpofe of revenge. 
Locke. 
Anger is like 
A full hot borfe, who being allow'd his way, 
Self-metcle tires him. ‘ Shakefpeare. 
Was the Lord ci pleafed againft the rivers? was 
thine anger againft the rivers, was thy wrath a- 
gainft the fea, that thon didft ride upon thine hor:es 
and thy charicts of fulvation? Hebb, iii. 8. 
Anger is, according to fome; a tranfient hatred, 
or at leaft very ke it. Sonth. 


In this fenis it feems plainly deducible 
from anzor. 

I made the experiment, fetting the moxa where 
the firft violence of my pain began, and where the 
greateit anger and forenefs ftill continued, notwith- 
ftanding the felling of my fuot. Temple. 


1. To make angry; to provoke; to enrage. 
Who would anger the meaueft artifan, which 
carrieth a good mind ? Haker. 
Sometimes he angers me, 
With telling me of the moldwaip and the ant. 
Shakelpecre 
There were fome late taxes and impufitions in- 
, troduced, which rather angered than grieved the 
people. Clariuden. 
It anger'd.-Turenne, once upon a day, 
To fee a footman kick'dthat took his pay. Peps. 
z. To make painful. 
He turneth the humours back, and maketh the 
wound bleed inwards, and engereth malign ulcera 
and pernicious impofthumations. Bacon. 


ANGER ty. adv. [from anger.] In anan- f 


gry manner; like onc oifended: it is 
now written angrily. 

Why, how now, Hecat ? you look angerly. 

Shakejpeare. 

Such jefters difhonet indiferetion, is rather 

charitably to be pitied, than their exception ei:her 

angerly to be grieved at, or ferioufly to be con{uted. 

Carew. 

ANGIOGRAPHY. 2. f. [from ayfer and 
yeagou.| A defcription of veffels in the 
human body; nerves, veins, arteries, 
and lymphaticks. a 

AncioLocy. n. f. [from yfer and 
aćyos.] A treatife or difcourfe of the 
veffels of a haman body. 

ANGIOMONOSPE RMOUS. adj. [from ay- 
Setar pedvos, and omteuc. | Such plants 
as have but one fingle feed in the feed- 
pod. ' 

Anxcio’romy. z. f. [from ayki, and 
Tiprw, to cut.) A pee open of the vef- 
fels, as in the opening of a vein or artery. 

ANGLE. n.f. (angle, Fr. angulus, Lat.] 
The {pace intercepted between two lines 
interfecting or meeting, fo as, if conti- 
nued, they would interfeét each other. 

Angle of the centre of a circle, is an angle whofe 
vertex, or angular point, is at the centre of a circle, 
and whofe legs are two femidiameters of that cir- 
cle. Stone's Dif. 

ANGLE. 2z./ [angel, Germ. and Dutch.] 
An inftrument to take fifh, confifting of 
a rod, a line, and a hook. 

She alfo had an angle in her hand; but the taker 
was fu taken, that fhe had forgotten taking. 

Sidney. 

Give me thine angle, we'll tn the river, there, 
My mufick playing far off, 1 will betray 
Tawny-finn'd fih; my bending hook fhail pierce 
Their flimy jays. Shakepeare. 
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The patient fither takes his filent ftand, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand; ° - 
With looks unmov'd, he hopes the fealy breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 
Pope. 
To A’ncue. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fith with a rod and hook. 
‘Whe ladies angling in the eryftal lake, 
Featt on the waters with the prey they take. 
Waller. 


z2. To try to gain by fome infinuating ar- 
tifices, as filhes are caught by a bait. 


If he {pake courteoufly, he angled the people's 
hearts: if he were filent, he mufed upon fome 


dangerous plot. Sidney. 
By this face, 

This feeming brow of juftice, did he win 

The hearts of all that he did angle for.  Shakefp. 


The pleafant’ft angling is to fee the fith, 
Cut with her golden oars the fiver fream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait; 
So angle we for Beatrice. 4 Shakefpeare. 
A'NGLE-ROD. 2. f [angel roede, Dutch.) 
The ftick to which the line and hook are 
hung. si 
It differeth much in greatnefs; the fmallet heing 
fit for thatching of houfes; the fecond bignefs is 
vfed for angle-rods; and, in China, for beating of 
ofsenders upon the thighs. Bacon. 
He makes a May-fly to a miracle, and furnithes 
the whole country with angle-rods. Addifin. 
ANGLER. #.f: [from angle.] He that fifhes 
with an angle. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he ftrook, 
Would let them play a while upon the Look. 
Dryden. 
Neither do birds alone, but many forts of fithes, 
feed upon infeéts; as is well known to anglerss 
who bait their hooks with them. Raye 
Aeticism, nj. [from Anglus, Lat.] A 
form of fpeech peculiar to the Englifh 
language ; an Englifh idiom. 
They corrupt their itile with untutored angli- 
tifins. Milions 
A'NGORER. #. f. A kindof pear. 
A’ncour. 2. J- [angor, Lat.] Pain. 
S 
If the patient be furprifed with a lipotbymous 
angour, and great opprefa about the tomach, ex- 
peét no relief from cordials. Harvey. 
A’ncrity. adv. [from angry.) Inan an- 
gry manner; furionfly ; peevithly. 
J will fit as quiet as a lamb; 
I will not ftir, nor wince, nor {peak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angrily. Shakefpeare. 
A’nGry. adj. [from anger.] 
1. Touched.with anger ; provoked. 
Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will fpeak: 
peradventure there fhall be thirty found there. 
Gen. xviii. 30, 
z. It feems properly to require, when the 
object of anger is mentioned, the parti- 
cle at before a thing, and with betore a 
perfon ; but this is not always obferved. 
Your Coriolanus is not mach milled, but with 
his friends: the communwe lth doth Rand, and fo 
would do, where he angry at it. Shaka cares 
Now therefore be nor grieved, nor angry witb 
yourtelves, that ye fold me hither: fos God did 
fend me before ynu to preferve lire. Gen. xiv. 5. 
I think it a vaft pleafore, that whenever two 
pecple of merit regard one another, fo many 
feound:els envy and are angry at them. Swt. 


3. Having the appearance of anger; ha- 
ving the effect of anger, 
The north wind driveth away rain: fo doth an 
angry countenance a backbiting tongue. 
Prove XXY. 23, 
4- In chirurgery, painful; inflamed ; 
{marting. 
This 
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This ferum, being accompanied by the thinner 
parts of the blood, grows red and angry; and, 
wanting its due regre{s into the mais, firft gathers 
ints a hard fwelling, and, in a few days, ripens 
intn matter, and fo difchargeth. Wifeman. 


A’ncuisn.2.f. [angoiff, Fr. angor, Lat.] 
Exceffive pain either of mind or body; 
applied to the mind, it means the pain 
of ferro, and is feldom ufed to fignify 
other paftons. 

Not all fo cheerful feemed the of fight, 

As was her filer; whether dread did dweil, 
Or argui/b, in her heart, is hard to tell. 
Fairy Queer, 

Virtue’s but anguif>, when “tis feve-al, 

By occafion wak'd, and cireumftan‘ial 5 
True virtue’a foul 's always in all deeds ull. Donne. 

They had perfecutors, whofe invention was as 
Breat as their cruelty. Wit and malice confpired 
to find out fuech deaths, and thofe of fuch incredi- 
ble anguifh, that only the manner of dying was the 
punifhment, death itfelf the deliverance. South. 

Perpetual arguifp fils Nis anxious bieaft, 

Not Ropt by bufinefs, nor compns’d by reft; 
No mufick cheers him, nor no feaft can.pleafe. 
` Dryden. 

A'NGUISHED. adj. [from angui. ] Seized 

„with anguiih ; tortured ; exceflively 
pained: not in ufe. 

Feel no touch 
Of confcience, but of fame, and be 
Anguifo'd, not that "twas fin, but that ‘twas the. 
j Donne. 

ANGULAR. adj. [from angle.] 

S. Having angles or corners; cornered. 

As for the figure of cryftal it is for the moft 
part hexagnnal, or fix cornered, being buile upon 
a confufed matter, from whence, as it were from 
a ront, angular figures arife, even as in the ame- 
thyft and bafaltes. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

2. Confifting of an angle. 

The diftance of the edges of the knives from one 
another, at the diftance of four inches from the, 
angular point, where the edges of the knives meet, 
was theeighth part of an inch. Neauton’s Opticks. 

ANGULA RITY. mf. [from angular.] The 
quality of being angular, or having 
corners. 

A’ncuarvy. adv. [from angular.] With 
angles or corners. 

Another part of the fame folution afforded us 
an ice angularly figured. Boyle. 

A'NGULARNESS. 7. f. [fromangular.] The. 
quality of being angular. 

A’NGULATED. adj. [from angle.] Formed 
with angles or corners. 

Topazes, amethy fs, or emeralds, which grow in 
the fiffures, are ordinarily eryftallized, ar thot into 
angulated figures; whereas, in the frata, th-y are 
found in rude lumps, ike yellow, purple, and green 
pebbles. Woecdward. 

Ancuio sity. af [from angulous.} An- 
gularity ; cornered form. D:&, 

A'NGULOUS. adj. [from angle.] Hooked ; 
angular. 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of 
folid bodies are held together by hooks, and angu- 
fous involutions ; fince the coherence of the parts 
of thefe wll be of as difficult a conception. 

j Glanville. 

Ancu st. adj, [axguflus, Lat.} Narrow ; 
ftrait. 

Anxcesra’tion. n. fe [from anguftus.] 
The ast of making narrow; flraitening; 
the fture of being narrowed. 

The caulz may be referred either to the gro- 
mnuinefs of the blood, or to obftruttion of the 
ween Somewhere in its palage, by fome anzuffarion 
upos it by part of the tumour. Wifeman. 
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Annexa’rion. 2. f. [anbelo, Lat.] The 
act of panting; the flate of being out 
of breath. 

ANHELO'SE. adj. {anbelus, Lat.) Out of 
breath; panting; labouring of being 
cut of breath. Dia. 

ANIE NTED. adj. (aneantir, Fr.) Frul- 
trated ; brought to nothing. 

Awi’cuts. adv. [from a for at, and night.] 
In the night time. 

Sir Toby, you muft come in earlier anights; my 


lady takes great exceptions at your ill hours. 
Shakefpeare. 


A’wi. 2. f. The fhrub from whofe leaves 
and ftalks indigo is prepared. 

ANI LENESS. 22. f. [auilitas, Lat.] The 

ANILITY. } ftate of being an old 
woman ; the old age of women. 

A’xiMaBue. adj. [from animate.} That 
which may be put into life, or receive 
animation, Dia. 

ANIMADVERSION. n. f. [animadverfio, 
Lat.} 

1. Reproof; fevere cenfure; blame. 

He difmifled their commilffioners with fevere and 

tharp animadverfions. Clarendon. 

2. Panifhment. When the object of ani- 
madverfion is mentioned, it has the par- 
ticle oz or upon before it. 

When a bill is debating in parliament, it is nfual 
to have the controverfy handled by pamphlets on 
both fides; without the leatt aximadverfion upon the 
authors. Swift. 

3. In law. 
An ecclefiaftical cenfure, and an ecclefiaftical 
` animadverfion, are different things; for a cenfure 
has a relation to a fpiritual punifhment, but an 
animadverficn has only a¥efpeét to atemporal one; 
as, degradation, and the delivering the perfon over 
to the fecular court. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
4. Perception; power of notice: not in ufe. 

The fou! is the fole percipient which hath ani- 

madverfion and fenfe, properly fo called. Glanville. 

ÅNIMADVE'RSIVE. adj. [from animad- 
vert.| ‘That has the power of perceiv- 
ing ; percipient: not in ufe. 

The rerprefentation of objeéts to the foul, the 
only arimadverfive principle, is conveyed by mo- 
tions made on the immediate organs of fenfe. 

Glanville. 

Animavve’Rsiveness, 1. f. [from anim- 

adverfive.} The power of animadverting, 

or making judgment. Dia. 

Jo ANIMADVERT. v.12. [animadverto, 

Lat. J j 
1. To pafs cenfures upon. ar 

I fiuuld not animadver: on him, who Was a pain- 
ful obferver of the decorum nf the flage, if he 
had not nfed extreme feverity in his judgment of 
the incomparable Shakefpeare. Driden. 

2. To iuffi@ punithments. In both feafcs 
with the particle upon. 

ifthe Author of the univerfe animadverts upon 
men here below, haw much more will it become 
him ta do it upon their entrance into a higher tate 
of being? " Grew. 

AnimMapve RTER. wf. [from animadvert.] 
He that paffes cenfures, or inflicts pu- 
nifhments. 

God is a ftriét obferver of, and a fevere animad- 
werter upon, fuch as prefume to partake of thofe 
myfterics, without fuch a preparation. South. 

ANIMAL. n. f. [animal, Lat.] 

1. A living creature corporeal, diftinét, on 
the one fide, from pure fpirit ; on the 
other, from mere matter. . 
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Animals are fuch beings, which, befides 
the power of growing, and producing 
their like, as plants and vegetables have, 
are endowed alfo with fenfation and fpon- 
taneous motion. Mr. Ray gives two 
fchemes of tables of them. 5 

Animals are cither 
Sanguincous, that is, fuch as have blood, which 
breathe either by 
[ (Lungs, having either 

| (Two ventricles in their heart, and thofe 

| either 

| Viviparons, 

< 


Oviparaus, as birds. 
ae one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tor- 


Aguatick, as the whale kind, 
Terreftrial, as quadrupeds; 


| toifes, and ferpents. 

Gills, as all fanguincous fiflies, except the 

L whale kind. 

Exfaənzuineons, or without blood, which may be 
divided into 


Greater, and thole cither 
Naked, 
j Terreftrial, as naked fnails. 
Aquatick, as the pon!p, cuttle-fith, &c. 
Vv 


Covered with a tegument, either 
$ Cruftaceons, as lobflers and crab-fifh. 
Teftaceous, either 
Univalve, as limpets ; 
} Bivalve, as oyfters, mufcles, cockles ; 
Turbinace, af periwinkles, {nails, &c. 
Lefer, as infects uf a.l forts. 
iviparous hairy ariniz/s, oy quadrupeds, are either 
Hoofed, which are either 
Whole-footed or hoofed, as the horfe and afs ; 
$ Cloven-footed, having the hoor divided into 
(Twn principal parts, called bittlca, either 
Such as chew not the cud, as {wine 
Ruminant, or fuch as chew the cud; di- 
vided into 
Such as have perpetual and hollow horns. 


j Beef-kind, 
< J 2 Sheep-kind, 
Goat-kind. a: 


Such as have folid, branched, and deciduous 
horns, as the deer-kind. 
Four part , or quadrifulea, as the rhinoceros 
L and hippapotamus. 
Clawed or digitate, having the fout divided into 
Two-paris or tocs, having two nails, as the 
camel-kind; 
L Miny gpes or claws; either 
+ § Unctvided, as the eiephant 5 
Divided, which have either 
Broad nails, and an human shape, as apes; 
Narrower, and more pointed hails, 
which, in refpeét of their teeth, are divided into fuch 
as have . 
Many furetceth, or cutters, in each jaw; 
The greater, which have \ 
A thorter fnout and ruunder head, as the 
cat-kind 5 
A longer fnout and head, as the dog-kind. 
The letfer, the vermin or weazci-kind. 
Only two large and remarkable firetzech, all 
whiclvare phy civorous, and are called the hare- 
{ kind. Ray. 
Vegetables are proper cnough to repair animals, 
as being near of the fame fpecifick graviry with 
the animal juices, ʻand as confitting vf tne fame 
parts with animal fubftances, fpirit, water, fait, 
oil, earth; all which are contained in the fap 
they derive from the earth. Arbutënot on Altments. 
Some.ol the animated fubitances have Various 
organical or inftrumental parts, fitted tor a va- 
riety of motions from place to piace, and a fpring 
of life within themfelves, as beafts, birds, fithes, 
and injeéts 5 thefe are called animalse Other aniu 
mated fubftances are called! vegetables, which have 
within themfclves the principies of another fort 
of life and growth, and of various productions of 
leaves and fruit, fuch as we fee in plants, herbs, 
and trees. Mauss Logick, 


i 2. By 


ANI 


z. By way of contempt, we fay of a flupid 
man, that he is a Supid animal. 

NIMAL. adj. [aximalis, Lat.] 

1. That which belongs or relates to ani- 
mals, 

There are things in the world of Spirits, where- 
in our ideas are very dark and confufed ; fuch as 
their union with asinia/ nadi, the way of their 
acting on material beings, and their converfe with 
each other. Warts’: Logick. 

2. Animal fanGions, diftinguifhed from 
natural and vital, are the lower- powers 
of the mind, as the will, memory, and 
imagination. 

3. Animal life is oppofed, on one fide, 
to intelle@ual, and, on the other, to ve- 
getable. 

4. Animal is nfed in oppofition to fpiritual 
Or rational; as, the animal nature. 

ÅNIMALCULE. af. [aximalculum, Lat.) 
A {mall animal; particularly thofe which 
are in their firft and fmalleft flate. 

We are to know, tbat they all come of the feed 
of animalcules of their own kind, that were before 
laid there. Ray. 

ANIMA'LITY. z. f. [from aaimal.] The 
ftate of animal _exiftence. 

The word animal firft only fignifies human ani- 
mality. In the minor propofition, the word ani- 
mal, for the fame reafon, fignifies the animality of 
a goofe: thereby it becomes an ambiguous term, 
and unfit to bwild the conclufion upon. Waits. 

Ta ANIMATE, v. a. [animo, Lat.] 

1. To quicken ; to make alive; to give 
life to: as, the fonl azimares the body ; 
man muft have been animated by a 
higher power. 

2. To give powers to; to heighten the 
powers or effet of any thing. 

But none, ah! none can animate the lyre, 

And the mute ftrings with vocal fouls infpire : 

Whether the learn’d Minerva be her theme, 

Or chafte Diana bathing in the ftream; 

None can record their heav’nly praife fo well 

AsHelen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand Cupids dwell, 
a Dryden, 

3- To encourage; to incite. 

The more to animate the people, he ftood on 
high, from whence he might be beft heard, and 
cried unto them with a loud voice. Knolles, 

He was animated to expeét the papacy, by the 
prediction of a foothfayer, that one fhould fuc- 
ceed Pope Leo, whofe name fhould be Adrian. 

2 Bacon. 

Animate. adj. [from Toanimate.] Alive; 
poffeffing animal life. 

All bodies have (pirits and pneumatical parts 
within them; but the main differences between 
animate and inanimate, are twa: the firft is, that 
the fpirits of things animate are sll contained within 
themfelves, and are branched in veins and fecret 
canals, as blood is; and, in living creatures, the 
fpirits have not only branches, but certain cells or 
feats, where the -principal fpirits do refide, and 
whereunto the reft do refort: but the fpirits in 
things inanimate are fhut in, and cut off by the 
tangible parts, and are not pervious one to ano- 
ther, as air is in fnow. Bacon. 

Nobler birth 
Of creatures animate with gradual life, 
Of growth, fenfe, reafon, all famm'd up in man. 
Milton 

There are feveral topicks ofed again atheifm 
aad idolatry; fuch as the vifible marks of divine 

wifdam and goodnefs in the works of the creation, 
the vital union pf fouls with matter, and the ad- 
mirable ftructure of animate bodies. Bentley. 


A'wtmaten. participial adj. [from ani- 
erate.) Lively ; vigorous, 
VoL. I. -i 


a 
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Warriours the fires with animated foundss 
Pours balm into the bleeding loves’s wounds. Pepe., 

ANIMATENESS. #./., [from animate.] 
The itate of being animated. Dia. 

Animation. 2. f. [from animate.) 

1, The aĉ of animating or enlivening. 

Plants or vegetables are the principal part of the 
third day’s work. They are the firt producat, 
which is the word of animation. Bacin. 

2. The ftate of being enlivened. 

Two general motions in all animation are its 
beginning and encreafe; and two more to run 
through its ftate and declination. 

s Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A NIMATIVE. adj, [from animate.] That 
which has the power of giving life, or 
animating. 

Anima‘ror. n. f. [from animate.] That 
which gives life; or any thing analo- 
gous to life, as motion. 

Thofe bodies being of s congenerous natute, do 
readily receive the impreffions of their motor, and, 
if not fettered by their gravity, conform themfelves 
to fituations, wherein they beft unite to their ani- 
mator. Brown 

Antmo’sz. adj. [aximofus, Lat.) Full 
of fpirit; hor; vehement. Di. 

Antmo’seness. 2./. [from animoft.] Spi- 
tit; heat; vehemence of temper. Dig. 

ANIMOSITY, af. [animofitas, Lat.] Ve- 

hemence of hatred ; paffionate malig- 

nity. It implies rather a difpofition to 
break out into outrages, than the out- 

rage itfelf. , 
‘They were fure to bring paffion, animofity, and 

malice enough of their own, what evidence foever 

they had from others. Clarendon. 

If there is not fome method found out for al- 
laying thefe heats and animofities among the fair 
fex, one does not know to what outrages they may 
proceed. Addifon. 

No religions fect ever carried their averfions for 
each other to greater heights than our ftate par- 
ties have done; who, the more to inflame their 
paffions, have mixed religious and civil ae 
together; borrowing onc of their appellutions from 
the church. Swift. 

NISE. 2. f. [anifum, Lat.] A fpecies of 

apium or parfley, with large fivect-fcent- 

ed feeds. This plant is not worth pro- 
pagating in England for ufe, becanfe 
the feeds can be had much better and 
cheaper from Italy. Miller. 
Ye pay the tythe of mint, and arife, and cum- 
min, and have omitted the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith: thefe ought ye 

to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 
Matr. xxiii. 23. 

ANKER. a.f. [ancker, Dutch.] A liquid 
meafure chiefly ufed at Amfterdam. It 
is the fourth part of the awm, and con- 
tains two ftekans: each fekan confifts 
of fixteen mengles ; the mengle being 
equal to two of our wine quarts. 

Chambers. 

ANKLE. 2. f. [ancleop, Saxon; aackel, 
Dutch.] The joint which joins the foot 
to the leg. 

One of his ankles was much {welled and ulce- 


D> 


rated on the infide, in feveral places. — Wifoman, 
My fimple fyftem {nall fuppofe, 
That Alma enters at the toes ; 
_ Thatthen the mounts by juftdegrees 
Up to the ankles, legs, and knees. Prior, 


A'NKLE-BONE. m/, [from ankle and Lone.) 
The bone of the ankle. 

The fhin-bone, trom the knee to the inftep, ia 

«made by fhadowing one half of the leg with a fin 


ANN 
gle fhatow; the anł/e-benewiil thew itfelf by a fhau 
dow given underneath, as the knee. Pcacham. e 

Â'NNALIST. a. f. {from aauals.] A writer 
of annals. 

Their own annali has given the fame ttle ta 
that «f Syrmium. Atterbury» 

ANNALS. 2. fi without fingular -numa 
ber. [annales, Lat.] Hiftories digeftedin 
the exact order of time ; narratives in 
which every event is recorded under its 
proper year. 

Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 

O nymph! the tedious annals of our fate 5 
Through fuch a train of woes if I fhould run, 
The day wonld fooner than the tale be done! 
Dryden. 
. Weare affured, by many glorious examples inthe 
ernal of our religion, that every one, in the like 
circumftances of diftrefs, will not at and argue 
thus; but thus will every one be tempted to act. 
Rogers. 

Awnats.a.f. without fingular. [anaates, 
Lat.] 

1. Firft fruits; becaufe the rate of fir 
fruits paid of fpiritual livings, is after 
one year’s profit. Cowell. 

2. Maffes faid in the Romifh church for 
the fpace of a year, dr for any other 
time, either for the foul of a perfon de- 
ceafed, or for the benefit of a perfon 
living. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Yo Anne aL.wv. a. [zlan, to heat, Saxon.] 

t. To heat glafs, tHat the colours laid oa 
it may be fixed, 

But when thou dolt anneal in glafs thy Rory, 
ee then the fight and glory 
More rev'rend grows, and more doth win, z 
Which elfe fhews wat'rith, bleak, and thin. 

. Herberta 

When you purpofe to anneal, take a plate of iron 
made fit for the oven ; or take a blue ftone, which 
being made fit for the oven, lay it upon the crofs 
bars of fron. Peacham. 

Which her own inward fymmetry reveal’d, 
And like a pi€ture thone, in glafs anneai’d. Dryde 

2. To heat glafs after it is blown, that it 
may not break. | 

3. To heat any thing in fuch a manner as 
to give it the true temper. 

To ANNEX. v.a. [annedto, annexum, Lat. 
annextr, Fr.] 

1. To unite to at the end; as, he annexed 
a codicil to his will, q 

2. To unite, as a fmaller thing to a 
greater ; as, he annexed a province to 
his kingdom. y 

3. To unite È poferior’ ; annexion always 
prefuppofing fomething: thus we may 
fay, punifhment is annexed to guilt, 
but not guilt to punifhment. 

Concerning fate or -deftiny, the opinions of 
thofe learned men, that have written thereof, 
may be fafely received, had they not thereunto 
annexed and faftened an ir sitable neceflity, and 
made it more general an univerfally powerful 
than it is. Raleigh. 

Nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong, 
But juftice, and fome fatal curfe annex'd, i 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. ATilern, 

1 mean not the authority, which is annexed to 
your ofice; I {peak of that only which is inborn 
and inherent to yout perlon. _ Dryden. 

He cannot but love virtue wherever it Is, aod 
annex happinefs always to the exercife of it. 

Atterbury. 

The temporal reward is annexed to the bare 


performance of the a€tion, but the eternal to the 
obedience. ’ Rogers. 
AMIE K 
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Anwe’x. n. f. [from To annex.) The thing 
annexed ; additament. 

Failing in his firft attempt to be but like the 
higheit in heaven, he hath obtained of men to be 
the fame on earth, and hath accordingly affumed 
the annexes of divinity. Brown, 

Annexation. 2. f. [from anzex.] 
a. Conjunction ; addition. 

If we can return to that charity and peaceable 
mindednefs, which Chrift fo vehemently recom- 
mends to us, we have his own promife, that the 
whole body will be full of light, Matth. vi. that 
all other chriftian virtues will,~by way of conco- 
mitance or annexation, attend them. Hammond, 

2. Union; aét or practice of adding or 
uniting. 

How annexatións of benefices firt came into 
the charch, whether by the prince's authority, or 
the pope’s licence, is a very great difpute. 

` Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
ANNEXION. x. f [from annex.] The a& 
of annexing ; addition, 

It is neceflary to engage the fears of men, by 
the annexion of fuch penalties as will overbalance 
temporal pleafure. Rogers 


‘ANNEXMENT. n. f. [from annex.] 
1. The aét of annexing. 
z. The thing annexed. i 
When it falls, 
Each fall anxnexment, petty confequence, 
Attends the boift’rous ruins s Shakefpeare. 


ÅNNI'HILABLE., adj. [from annihilate.] 
That which may be reduced to nothing ; 
that which may be put out of exiftence. 


To ANNIHILATE. v. a. [ad and niki- 
lum, Lat.] 


a. To reduce to nothing; to put out of 
exiftence. 

It is impoffible far any body to be utterly an- 
nibilated; but that, as it was the work of the 
omoipotency of God to make fomewhat of no- 
thing, fo it requireth the like omnipotency to 
turn fomewhat into nothing. Bacon. 

Thou taught’ft me, by making me 

_ Love her, who doth neglect both me and thee, 
T’ invent and prattife this one way t’annibilate all 
three. Dorne. 

He defpaired of Grd’s mercy; he, by a de- 
collation cf all hope, annibilared his mercy. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Whofe friendfhip can ftand againft affaults, 
ftrong enough to annibilate the friendfhip of puny 
minds; futh an one has reached true conftancy. 

South. 

Some imagined, water fufficient to a deluge 
was created, and, when tbe bufinefs was done, 
difbanded and annibilared. ‘Woodward. 

2. To deftroy, fo as to make the thing 
otherwife than it was. 

The flood hath altered, deformed, or rather 
annibilated, this place, fo as no man can find any 
mark or memory thercof. © Raleigh. 

3. To annul; to deftroy the agency of 
any thing. 

‘There is nn reafon, that any one commonwealth 
fhould anribilare that whereupon the whoie world 
has agreed. Hooker. 

ANNIHILATION. 2. fi [from annihilate.] 
The act of reducing to nothing. The 
ftate of being reduced to nothing. 

God hath his influence into the very effente af 
things, without which their utter annibilation 
could not choofe bat follow. Uecker. 

That knowledge, which as fpirits we obtain, 

Is to be valued in the midft of pain: 
Annibilation were to lofe heav’n more + 
We are not quite exil’d, where thought can foar. 
n in: Dryden. 
ANNIVERSARY, wf [ anniverfarius, Lat.] 


La » 
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1. A day celebrated as it returns in the 
courfe of the year. 

For encouragement to follow the example of 
martyrs, the primitive chriftians met at the places 
of their martyrdom, to praife God for them, and 
to obferve the anniverfary of their fufferings. 

Suilling fleet. 
2. The a&tof celebration, or performance, 
in honour of the anniverfary day. 

Donne had never feen Mrs. Drury, whom he 
has made immortal in his admirable ansiverfaries. 

Dryden. 

3. Anniverfary is an office in the Romith 

church, celebrated now only once a year, 

but which ought to be faid daily through 
the year, for the foul of the deceafed. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

ANNIVERSARY. adj. [anniverfarius ,Lat.] 

Retuming with the revolution of the 

year; annual; yearly. ` 

The heaven whirled about with admirable ce- 
lerity, moft conftantly finifhing its anniverfary 
viciffitudes. Ray. 

They deny giving any worfhip to a creature, 
as inconfiftent with chriftianity; but confefs the 


honour and eftcem for the martyrs, which they 


expreffed by keeping their anniverfary days, and 
recommending their example. ° Stilling fleet. 

ANNO DOMINI, [Lat.] In the year of 
our Lord; as, anno domini, or A. D. 
17513 that is, in the feventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-firft year from the birth 
of our Saviour. 

Annoisance. n.f. [from annoy, but not 
now in ufe.] 

It hath a dauble fignification. 
either to a publick place, as highway, bridge, or 
common river; or to a private, by laying any 
thing that may breed infeétion, by encroaching, 
or fuch like means. The writ that is brought 
upon this tranfgreflion. Sce Nuisance, the 
word now ufed. Blount. 

ANNOLIS. n.f. An American animal, 
like a lizard. 

ANNOTA TION. 2 fe [annotatio, Lat.] 
Explications or remarks written upon 
books ; notes, 

Tt might appear very improper to publith azzo- 
tations, without the text itfelf whercunto they re- 
late. Boyle. 

Anwora‘tor. z. f. [Lat.] A writer of 
notes, or annotations; a fcholiaft; a 
commentator. 

J have not that refpe& for the arroraters, which 
they generally mect with in the world. 

j Felton cn the Clafficks. 

To ANNOUNCE. v.a, [annoncér, Fr. an- 
nuncio, Lat.] i 

1. To publifh; to proclaim. 

Of the Meffiah I bave heard foretold 
By all the prophets; of thy birth at length 
Anncune'd by Gabriel with the firt I knew. Milt. 

2. To pronounce ; to declare by a judi- 
cial fentence. 

Thofe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious 

care, : 
Who model nations, publith laws, announce 
Or life or death. Prior. 

To ANNO’Y. w.a. [annoyer, Fr.] To in- 

commode ; to vex; to teaze; to molek. 
Woe R poor man; cach outward thing annoys 

im 35 b 
He heaps in inward grief, that moft deftroys him. 
É . $ Sidney. 
Her joyous prefence and fweet company 
In full content he there did long enjoy; 
Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealoufy, 
His dear delights were able to anzoy. Fairy Queen. 
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As one who long in populousicity pent, 
Where houfes thick, and fewers, anncy the air, 
Forth iffuing on a fummer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages, and farms : 
Adjoin'd, from cach thing met conceives delight. 
Mitten. 
Infeéts feldom ufe their offenfive weapons, un- 
lefs provoked + let them but alone, and anzey them 
not. _ Ray. 
Annoy. n.f. [from the verb.] Injury ; 
moleftation ; trouble. S 
Slecp, Richinond, fleep in peace, and wake in 


. Joy; 

Good angels guard thee from the boar’s annoy. 
Shatduearte 

All pain and joy is in their way ; 
The things we fear bring lefs annoy 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy 5 

But in them(elves they cannot ftay. Deane. 

What then remains, but, after paft annoy, 

To take the good viciffitnde of joy? Dryden 

ANNOYANCE. n.f. [from annoy] 

1. That which annoys; that which hurts. 

A grain, a duft, a gnat, a wand’ring hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious fenfe. Shake/p. 

Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, arc great 
annoyances to cori. „a Mortimer. 

2. The ftate of being annoyed ; or act of 
annoying. 

The fpit venom of their poifoned hearts break- 
eth out to the annoyance of others. Hooker. 

The greateft annoyance and difturbance of man- 
k'nd has been from one of thofe two things, force 
or fraud. South. 

For the further annoyance and terrour of any 
befieged place, they would throw into it dead 
bodies. Wilkins. 

Anwo’ver. #2. f [from Yo annoy.) The 
perfon that annoys. 

ANNUAL., adj. [annuel, Fr. from annus, 

_ Lat.} 

I. That which comes yearly. 

Annual far me the grape, the rofe, renew 
The juice neétareous, and the balmy dew. Pope. 

2. That which is reckoned by the year. 

The king’s majetty 

` Does purpofe honour to you; to which 
A thonfand pounds a-year, annual fuppart, 

Out of bis grace he adds. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. That which lafts only a year. 

The dying in the winter of the roots of plants 
that are annual, feemeth to be caufed by the 
over-expence nf the fap; which being prevented, 
they will fuperannuate, if they ftand warm. Bacon. 

Every tree may, in fome fenfe, be faid to be 
an annual plant, both leaf, flower, and fruit 
proceeding from the coat that was fuperinduced 
over the wood the laft yeare í Ray. 

ANNUALLY. adv, [from annual.] Year- 
ly ; every year. 

By two drachms, they thought it fufficient to 
fignify a heart; becaufe the heart at one year 
weigheth two drachms, that is, a quarter af an 
ounce; and, unto fifty years, annzally encreafeth 
the weight of one drachm. 

Brogon’s Vulgar Errours. 

The whole ftrength of a nation is the utmoft 
that a prince can raife annually from his fubjects. 

Swift. 

ÅANNUITANT, n.f. [from annuity.) He 
that poffeffes or receives an annuity. 

ANNUITY. 2. fJ. [annuité, Fr.] 

1. A yearly rent to be paid for term’ of 
life or years, ‘The differences between 
arent and an annuity are, that every 
rent is going out of land; but an an- 
nuity charges only the granter, or’ his 
heirs, that have-affets by defcent. The 
fecond’ difference is, that, for the re- 
covery: of an’ annuity, no action lies, 


z- but only ghe writ of awnuity againft the 


, granter, 


granter, his heirs, or facceffors ; but of 
arent, the fame actions lie as do of land. 
The third difference is, that an anauity 
is never taken for affets, becaufe it is 
no freehold in law; nor fhal! be put in 
execution upon a ftatute merchant, fta- 
tute Raple; or elegit, is a rent may. 

Cowell. 

2. A yearly allowance. 

He was generally known to be the fon of one 
earl, and brother to another, who fupplied his ex- 
pence, beyond what his anxuity from his father 
would bear. Clarenden. 

YoAnnu't. v. a., [from zullus.} 
1. To make void ; to nullify; to abro- 
gate; to abolifh, - 

That which gives force to the law, is the autho- 
rity that enacts it; and whoever deftroys this 

¢ authority, docs, in effect, annsi the law. Rogers. 
2. Toreduce to nothing ; to obliterate. 

Light, the pure work of God, to me’s extinct, 
And ali her various objects of delight 
Annu!" d, which might in part my gricf have casd. 

Milton. 
A’sxu ar. adj. (from annulus, Lat.] In 
the form of a ring. 

That they might not, in bending the arm or 

t leg, rife up, he has tied them to the bones by an- 
rular ligaments. Cheyne. 

A'NNULARY. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] 
1n the form of rings. 

Becanfe, continual refpiration is necefary, the 
Wind-pipe is made with anzmlary cartilages, that 
the fides of it may not flag and fall together. Ray. 


A’wwucet. z. f [from axnulus, Lat.] 

1. A little ring. 

2. [In heraldry.] A difference or mark 
of diftin@ion, which the fifth brother of 
any family ought to bear in his coat of 
arms. 

3. Annulets are alfo a part of the coat- 
armour of feveral families; they were 
anciently reputed a mark of nobility 
and jurifdiGion, it being the cultom of 
prelates to receive their invefliture per 
baculun ES annulum. 

4- [In architeQure.] The fmali fquare 
members, in the Doriek eapital, ander 
the quarter round, are called amnulets, 

5. -lanulet is alfo ufed for a narrow flat 

_ moulding common to other parts of the 
column; fo called, beeaufe it encom- 

_ pafies the column round. Chambers. 

To ANNU’MERATE. wv. a. [annunero, 
Lar.) To add toa former number; to 
unite to fomething before mentioned. 

AxxumeraTion. a. fe [annumeratio, 
Las.] Addizion to a former number. 

Yo ANNU’NCIATE. v. a. (annuncio, 
Lat} To bring tidings; to relate 
fomething that has fallen out: a word 

not in popular nfe, 

Anxuncia rion pay. x. f. [from an- 
nunciate.| The day celebrated by the 

_ church, in memory of the angel’s falu- 
tation of ihe bleffed Virgin; folemnized 
with us on the twenty-fifth of March. 

Lpon the day of the annunciatiin, or Bady- 
day, melitate on the incarnation of our blefled 
Sivwur : and fo upon all the feftivals of the year. 

Taylor. 

1 Awopyne. adj. [from « and éMvy.] That 

which has the power of mitigating pain. 
Yer durft fhe nat too deeply probe the wound, 

AS hoping full the ncbler parts were found: 


But ftrove with anodynes t affuage the fart, 
And mildly thus her med'cine did impart. Dryd. 

Anodynes, or abaters of pan of the alimentary 
kind, are fuch things as relax the tenfion of the 
affected nervons fibres, as decoctions of emol- 
lient fubftances ;, thofe things which defroy the 
particular acrimony which occafions the pain ; 
or what deadens the fenfation of the brain, by 
procuring fleep. Arbuthnot. 

To- ANO'INT. wv. a. [oindre, encindre, 
part, oint, enoint, Fr,] - . 

t. To rub over with unctuous matter, as 
oil, or unguents. - 

Anvinted let me be with deadly venom. Shakefp. 

Thou fhalt have olivteʻrees throughout all thy 
coafts, but thou fhalt not anoint thytelf with the 
oil: for thine olive fhall caft his fruit. 

Deut. xavi 40. 

z. To fmear ; to be rubbed upon. 

Warm waters then, in brazen caldrans borne, 
Are pour'd to wath his body, joint by joint, 

And fragrant o.ls the ttiffen’d limbs ansint. 
s Dryden. 

3. To confecrate by anion, 

I wwld not fee thy fiter 
In his anointed fleth Rick boarith fangs. Shakep. 

ANOINTER. #. J: [from ansint.) The 
perfon that anoints. | : 

Anomatism. m f [from anomaly.) Ano- 
maly ; irregularity; deviation from the 
common rule, Dia. 

Anomati’sticar. adj. [from axomaly.] 
Irregular ; applied in aftronomy to the 
year, taken tor the time in which the 
earth paffeth through its orbit, difting 
from the tropical year. 

ANOMALOUS, adj. [æ priv. and Spare] 
Irregular ; out of rule; deviating from 
the general method or analogy of things. 
It is applied, in grammar, to words 
deviating from the common rules of 
inflection ; and, in aftronomy, to the 
feemingly irregular motions of the pla- 
nets. 

There will arife anomalous difturbances not only 
in civil and artificial, but alfo in military officers. 

Brequn’s Vulgar Errours. 

He being acquainted with fome characters of 
every fpeech, you may at pleafure make him an- 
derftand anona/aus pronunciation. Holder. 

Metals are gold, filver, copper, tin, fead, and 
iron: to which we may join that ancmalous body, 
quickfilver or mercury. Lecke. 

ANOMALOUSLY. adv. [from anomalous. ] 
Irregularly ; in a manner contrary to 
rule. 

Eve was not folemnly begotten, but fuddenly 
framed, and ancmaloufly proceeded from Adam. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours.] 

ANOMALY. z. /.. [anomalie, Fr. axoma- 
lia, Lat. ayzuer@.} Irregularity ; de- 
viation from the common tule. 

If we fhould chance to find a mother debauch- 
ing her daughter, as fuch monfters have been 
feen, we muft charge this upon a peculiar aromaly 
and bafenefs of nature. South. 

I do not purfue the many pfeudagraphies in 
ufe, but intend to thew how molt of thefe ans- 
malies in writing might be avoided, and better 
fupplied. Holder. 

Nromy. af. [æ priv, and »p@.] Breach 
of law. 

If fin be good, and juft, and lawful, it is no 
more evil, it is no fin, no anomy. k 

Branikall azainft Mebbes. 

Anon. adv. [Junius imagines it to be an 
elliptieal form of fpeaking for ia one, 
that is, jiz one minute; Skinner from a 
and mean, or near ; Minfhea from on on.) 
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ANO 


1. Quickly ; foon ; in a fhort time. 
A little fhow, tumbled about, 


Anon becomes a mountain. Shakelpeare. 
Will they come abroad anon? i 
Shall we fee young Oberon ? Ben Fenfen- 


Anwever, witrefs, Reav’n! 
Heav'n, witnefs thou anen ! while we difcharge 
Freely cnr part. Milton 
He was not withnut defign at that prefent, as 
fhall be made out anon; meaning by that device 


to withdraw himfelf. Clarendon. 
Still as I did the leaves infpire, j 
With fuch a purple light they fhane, 
As if they had been made of fire, , ‘ 
And {preading fo, would flame ancn. Waller. 


Z. Sometimes; now and then; at other 
“times. In this fenfe is uled ever and 
anon, for now and then. 
Full forty days he pafs’d, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in thady vale, each night, 
Or harbour’d in-one cave, is not reveal’d. Miltone 
Ano’nymous. adj. [a priv. and črpa. 
Wanting a name. 


Yhefe aaimalcules ferve alfo for food to another t 


anorynizus infe€t of the waters. f Ray. 
* They would forthwith publith flanders unpu- 
nifhed, the authors being anorymcys, the imme- 
diate publifhers thereof fculking. 
Notes on the Durciada 
ANONYMOUSLY. adv, [from anonyrous.] 
Without a name. / 

1 would know, whether the edition is to come 
out anerymoufly, among complaints of {purious edl- 
tions, i Swift. 

A’norexy. n. f. [čropnéia.] Inappetency, 
or loathing of food. _ Quincy. 
Ano’ THER, adj. [ftom aa and other.] 


1. Not the fame. ‘ 
He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual 
diforder, muft of neceffity find anctber rife of go- 
vernment than that. h. Lotke. 
2: One more; a new addition to the 


former number. 
A fourth? ) 
What! will the line Stretch out to th’ crack of 
doom ? q 
Anetber yet Pea feyenth! TI'I fee no more. 
t Shakefpeore. 
3. Any other ; any one elfe. i 
` If one man fin againft another, the judge hall 
judge him. T 1 Samuel, iis 25u 
Why not of her? preferr’d above the ret 4 
By him with knightly deeds, and open lové pro- 
fefs’d 5 
So had another been, where he his vows addrefs"d. 
Drydens 


4. Not one’s felf. 

A man fhall have diffufed his life, his felf, 
and his whole concernments fo far, that he can 
weep his forrows with ancther’s eyes; when he 
has another heart befides his own, both to Mare, 
and tə fupport his grief. South. 

5. Widely different; much altered. 

When the foul is beaten from its ftation, and 
the mounds of virtue are. broken down, it be- 
comes quite another thing from what it was be. 
fore. Scuth 

ANOTHERGAINES. adj, [See ANOTHER- 
cuess.] Of another kind. This word 
I have found only in Sidney. 

If my father had not plaid the hany fool, I 
might have had enothergaines hufhand than Das 
metas. ~ Sidney, 

Ano’rHerGuess,adj. (This word, which 
though rarely ufed in writing, is fome- 
what frequent in colloquial language, I 
conceive to be corrupted from another 
guife; that is, of a different gui/e, or 
manner, or form.] Of adifferent kind. 

Oh Hocus! where art thon? It ufed to go'in 
anotherguefs manner in thy time. = Arbuthnot, 

A 2 AUNSATE® 


ANS 


12. To perform what is endeavoured or 
intended by the agent. d 

Our part is, to choofe out the moft deferving 
objeéts, and the mof likely to anfever the ends 
of our charity; and when this is done, ali is 
done that lies in our power1 the ret muft be left 
to providence. 7 Atterbury. 

13. To comply with. 

He dies that touches of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are anfiwered. _ Sbakelpeares 

14. To fucceed; to produce the withed 
event. 

Jafon followed her counfel, whereto when the 
event had anfwered, he again demanded the Reece. 

' Raleigh. 

In operations upon bodies for their verhon oral- 
teration, the trial in great quantities doth not 
anjaer the trial in {mall : and fo deceiveth many. 

i Bacon. 

15. To appear to any call, or authoritative 
fummons ; in which fenfe, thongh fign- 
ratively, the following paffage may be, 
perhaps, taken. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer, 
with thy uncovered body, this extremity of the 
fkies. Shakefpeare. 

16. To be over-againft any thing, 

Fire anfavers fire, and, by their paly beams, 
Each battle fees the other's umber’d face. Shak. 

ANSWER. a f. [from To anfwer.] 

1. That which is faid, whether in fpeech 
or writing, in-return to a queftion, or 
pofition. 

lt waa a right ønfwer of the phyfician to his 
patient, that had fore eyes: If you have more 
pleafure in wine than in your fight, wine is good. 

me Locke. 

How can we think of appearing at that tribu- 
nal, without being able to give a ready anfwer 
to the queftions which he fhall then put to us, 
about the poor and the afiéted, the hungry and 
the naked, the fick and imprifoned? Atterbury. 

z. An account to be given to the demand 
of juftice. 

He'll call you to fo hot an anfwer for it. 

That you fhall chide your trefpas.  Shakefpeare. 

3. In law, a confutation of a charge ex- 
hibited againft a perfon. 

A perfonal anfwer ought to have three quali- 
ties; it ought to be pertinent to the matter in 
hand; it nught to be abfolate and unconditional 5 
it ought to be clear and certain. Ayliffe. 

Å NSWER-JOBBER, nf. [from anfwer and 
jobber.) He that makes a trade of writ- 
ing anfwers. 

What difgofts me from having any thing to do 
with anfwer-jobbers, is, that they have no con- 
Science. Swift. 

A'NSWERABLE. adj, [from anfwer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made; 
that which may be anfwered; as, the 
argument, though fubtle, is yet an/fwer- 


ANS 


A’xsaven. adj. [anfatus, Lat.) Having 
handles; or fomething in the form of 
handles. 

To ANSWER. w. n. [The etymology is 
uncertain; the Saxons had anodypamuan, 
but in another fenfe; the Dutch have 
antcvcorden.} 

1. To {peak in return to a queftion. 

Are we focecur’d ? are the Moors remov’d? 
Anfwer thefe queftions fir, and then a thoufand 

morc. 
Anfwer them altogether. 

2. To {peak in oppofition. 

No man was able ta anfiver him a word. 

Matthew, xxii. 46. 

If it be faid, we may difcover the elementary 
ingredients of things, ł anfwery that it is not 
neceflary that fuch a. difcovery fhould be prati- 
cable. Bogle. 

3- ‘To be accountable for:. with for 

Thofe many had not dared to-do evil 
If the frt man that did th’ edid infringe 
Had anfwer'd fer his deed. Shakefprare. 

Some men have finned in the principles of 
humanity, and muft anfwer for not being men. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

If there be any abfurdity in this, our aothor 

mutt anfwer for ite Locke. 
4. To vindicate; to give a juflificatory 
account of: with for. 

The night, fo impudently fixed’ for my laft, 
made little impreffion on myfelf ; but 1 cannot 
axfwer for my family. Sevife. 

5. To give an account. 

How they have been fince received, and fo well 
improved, let thofe anfever either to God or man, 
who have been the authors and promoters of fuch 
wife council. Temple. 

He wants a father to proteét his youth, 

And rear him up to virtue. You muft bear 
The future blame, and. anfwer to the world, 
When yoa refufe the eafy honeft means 
Of taking care of him. 

6. To correfpond.to; to fnit with.. 

As in water face anfwereth to face, fo the heart f. 
of man to man. | Prov. xxvii. 39. | 

7. To be equivalent to;. to ftand for 
fomething elfe. 

A feaft is made for laughter, and wine maketh 
Merry: but money an/werezb all things. 

à Eccl. x. 39. 
8. To fatisfy any claim or petition of 
ripht or juftice. 

Zelmane with ragefol eyes bade him defend 
himéelf; for no lcfs than his life would anfaver 
it. Sidney. |. 

Revenge the jeering:and difdain’d contempt 
Of this proud king, who ftudies day and night 
Ta anfaver all the debt he owes unto you,. 

Ev'n with the bloody payments of your deaths. 
X Shakefpeare. 

Eet his neck enfever for it, if there is any mar- F. 
tial law in the world. Shakefpeare. 

Men no fooner find their appetites wnanfwered, F 

_ than they complain the times arc injurious. able. 
Raleigh. }'2, Obliged. to give an account; obliged 

That yearly rentis ftill.paid,.even as the former [| i siias 
eafualty Vitelt was wont cibe a parcel. meal -paid f to anfwer any demand of, juftice 3 or 

ftand the trial of an accnfation.. 


io and anfwered. Bacon. 
Every chief of every kindred or family fhould 


g. To att reciprocally. « potmi nd bon oderoisiire tert 
S do’& th R € anjaverable, an ound to bring forth every cne 
ee eai Rae yee T of that kindred, at all times, to be juftified, when 


Do the ftrings anfwer to thy noble hand? = Dryd. ; ; 
; js i : he fhould be required, or charged with any treafon 
“i To oe i oppofite or correlative to}. or felony» Seer’ State of Ireland, 
omething ciie. p Will any man argue, that if a phyfician fhould 
_ There can but two things create love, perfec- | manifeftly preferibe poifon to all his patients, he 
tion and ufefulnefs ; to which anfwer, on our} cannot be juitly pnnifhed, but is anfaocrable only 
part, t. Admiration; and, 2. Defires and both | to God? Swift. 
thefe are centered in love. Tayler. He cannot think ambition more juftly laid to 
‘a1. To bear proportion to. their charge, than to other men, becaufe that 
Weapons muft needs be dangerous things, if} would be to make church government anfwerable 
they anfwered the bulk of fo prodigious a perfon. for the errors of human nature, Swift. 

Swift. | 3. Correfpondent.. 


Dryden. |, 


Southern. 
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It was but fuch a likenefs as an imperfect glafs 
doth give, anfwerable enough in fome features and 
colours, but erring in others. Sidneye 

The daughters of Atlas were ladies who, ac- 
companying fuch as came to be regiftered among 
the worthies, brought forth children anfaverable in 
quality to thofe that begot them. Raleigh. 

4. Proportionate ; fuitable. 
Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge anfwerable; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperaace 5 add love 
By name to come call'd charity, the foal 
Of sil the reit. Milone 
5. Suitable ; fuited. 

The following, by certain eftates of men, an- 
fuwerable to that which a great perfon himfelf 
profeffeth, as of foldiers to him that hath been 
employed in the wars, hath been a thing well 


taken evea in monarchies. Barone 
If anfeverable ftyle 1 can obtain. ` 
OF my celeftial patronefs. Ailene 


6. Equal; equivalent. 

There be no kings whofe means are anfeverable 

unto other men’s defires. | Ralighe 
7. Relative ; correlative. 

That, to every petition for things needful, 
there fhould be fome arfwerable fentence of 
thanks provided particularly to follow, is not re- 
quifite. Hocker 

A NSWERABLY. adu. [from anfwerable.} 
In due proportion ; with proper cor- 
refpondence ; fuitably. 

The broader feas are, if they be entire, and. 
free from iflands, they are an/reerably deeper. 

Brerewood on Languages 

It bears light forts, inta the atmofphere, to a 
greater or leler height, an/werably to the greater 
oc leffer intenfenefs of the heat. Woodward. 

A’NSWERABLENESS. wf. [from anfwere. 
able.) The quality of being anfwer- 
able. Dis. 

ANSWERER. 2. f. [from anfwer.] 

1. He that anfwers; he that {peaks in re 
turn to what another has fpoken. 

I koow your mind, and l will fatisfy it; neither 
will Iido it like a niggardly on/werrr, going no 
further than the bounds of the queftion. — Sidney. 

2. He-that manages the controverfy a- 
gainft one that has written firft. 

It is very unfair in any writer to employ igno- 
rance and malice together; becaufe it gives his 
arfwerer double work. Swifte- 

Ant. n. J [emecz, Sax. which Junius 
imagines, not without probability, to 
have been firft contracted to emt, and 
then foftened to ant.] An emmct; a 
pifmire. A {mall infect that lives in 
great numbers together in hillocks. 

We'll fet thee to fchool to an ant, to teach thee 
there’a no lab’ring in the winter. Skakefpearte 

Methinks, all cities now but ant-hills are, 
Where when the feveral labourers I fee 
For children, honfe, provifion, taking paing 
They're all but aste carrying eggs, fraw, and 

grain. Donne. 

Learn each fmall people's genius, policies; 

© The ants republick, and the realm of bees. Popes 

ÅNT-BEAR. a. f- [from ant and dear.) 
An animal that feeds on ants. 

Divers quadrupeds feed upon infeéts; and fome 
live wholly upon them ; as two forts of tamanduas 
upon ants, which therefore ate called in Englith 
ant-bears. Ray, 

ANT-HILL OT HILLOCK. 2. J. [from ant 
and Aill.] The {mall protuberances of 
carth in which ants make their neits, 

Pat blue flowers into an anz-bill, they will be 
ftained with red; becaufe the ants drop upon them 
their Ringing liquor, which hath the effect of oil 
of vitriol. Ray. 

Thofe who have feen ent-billecks, have eafily 

perceived 


ANT 


rereecived thofe fmall heaps of corn about their 
hefts. Addifin. 
Aws’r. A contraction for and it, or rather 
and if it ; as, an’t pleafe you ; that is, 
and if it pleafe you. f 
ANTAGONIST. a. /. [či and &yusiu.] 
1. One who contends mith another; an 
opponent. It implies generally a per- 
fonal and particular oppofition. | 
Our antagonifts in thefe contioverfies may have 
met with {ome not unlike to Ithacius. Hooker. 
What was fet before him, 
To heave, pull, drdw, and break, he fill perform’d, 
None daring to appear antagonif}. Milton. 
It ia not fit that the hiftory of a perfon fhould 
appear, till the prejudice both of his antagoni/'s and 
adherents be foftened and fubdued. Addifon. 


2. Contrary. 

The fhort club confifts of thofe who are under 
five feet; ours is to be compofed of fuch as are 
above fix. Thefe we look upon as the two extremes 
and antcgonifs of the fpecies; confidering all thefe 
as neuters, who fill up the middle fpace. Addijon. 

3. In anatomy, the antagoni/? is that muf- 
cle which counteraéts fome other. 

A relaxation of a mufcle muf produce a fpafm 
in its antagorif, becaufe the equilibrium is de- 
ftroyed. = Artutbnot, 

Yo AntTa’contze. V. n. [irom dor} and 
aywsiGy.} To contend againft another. 

Dia. 

Anva‘Leick. adj. [from és}, againft, and 
aay®-, pain.] That which foftens pain; 
anodyne. 

ANTANACLA'SIS, n. f (Lat. from 
Gslaszuraois, from dsleraxadw, to drive 
back.] 

1. A figure in rhetorick, when the fame 
word is repeated in a different, if not 
in a contrary fignification ; as, J» thy 
south learn fome craft, that in eld age thou 
mayft get thy living without craft. Craft, 
in the firt place, fignifies feience or oc- 
enpation ; in the fecond, deccit or fub 
tilty. 

2. It is alfo a returning to the matter at 
the end of a long parenthefis ; as, Shall 
that heart (which does not only feel them, 
but hath all motion of his life placed in 
them), fhall that heart, I fay, &c. 

Smith's Rhetorick. 

ANTAPHRODI’TICK. adj. [from dsl, 
againft, and ’Ageodirx, Venus.] That 
which is efficacious againft the vencreal 
difeafe. 

ANTAPOPLE'CTICK. adj. [čr againf, 
and dmonwang, an apoplexy.] Good 
againft an apoplexy. 

ANTA RCTICK. adj, [à»rì, againft, and 
@exI@, the bear or northern conftclla- 
tton.] The fouthern pole, fo called, as 
oppolite to the northern. 

Dowoward as far as antar@ick. Milton. 

They that had fail'd from near th’ antarélick pole, 
‘Their treafure fafe, and all their veffels whole, 

In fight of their dear country ruin’d be, 
Without the guilt ofeither rock or fea. Waller. 

ANTARTHRIVTICK, adj. [ávr}, againft, 
and deSeric, the gout. Good againtt 
the gout.] 

ANTasTHMA TICK. adj. [from der} and 
&eSpc.} Good againft the afthma. 

ANTE. A Latin particle fignifying be- 
Jore, which is frequently ufed in com- 


potons; as, antediluvian, before the |, 


ANT 


flood; antechamber, a chamber leading 
into another apartment. ~ 

A’nreact. 2./. [from ante and a@.] A 
former act. á 

ANTEAMBULA TION. 2, f. [from ante 
and ambulatio, Lat.] A walking before. 

Dig. 

To ANTECEDE. ~v. n. [from ante, bc- 
fore; and cedo, to go.}] To precede; 
to go before. 

It feems confonant to reafon, that the fabriek of 
the world did not long antecede its motion. Hale. 

ANTECE DENCE. 2. f. [from antecede.] 
The act or ftate of going before ; pre- 
cedence. 

Iris impofiible that mixed bodies can be eternal, 
becaufe there is occeffarily a pre-exiftence of the 
fimple bodies, and an anrecedence of their conftitu- 
tion preceding the exiftence of mixed budies. Hale. 

ÅNTECE'DENT. adj. [antecedens, Lat.] 

1. Going before ; preceding. Axtecedent 
is nfed, I think, only with regard to 
time; precedent, with regard both to 
time and place. 

To aftert, that God looked upon Adams fall as 
a fin, and punifhed it, when, without any anrece- 
dent fin of his, it was impoffible for him not to fall, 
ítems a thing that highly reproaches effential 
equity and goadnels, . _ South. 

2. It has zo before the thing which is fup- 
pofed to follow. 

No one is fo hardy as to fay, God ia in his 
debt; that he owed him a nobler being: fur exift- 
ence muft be antecedent to merite Cellier. 

Did the blood firft exift, antecedent to the forma- 
tion of the heart? But that is to fet the effeét be- 
fore the caufe. Bentley. 

Anvece’DENT, n. je [antecedens, Lat.] 

1. That which goes before. 

A duty of f mighty an influence, that it is in- 
deed the neceffary antecedent, if not alfo the direét 
caufe, of a finner’s return to God. South. 

z. In grammar, the noun to which the 
relative is fubjoined; as, the man who 
comes hither. 

Let him learn the right joining of fubftantives 
with adjectives, the noun with the verb, and the 
relative with the antecedent. Afcbam 

3- In logick, the firt propofition of an 
enthymeme, or argument confifling only 
of two propofitions. 

Conditional or hypothetical propofitions are 
thofe whofe parts are united by the conditional 
particle if; as, if the fun be fixed, the earth muft 
move : if there be no fire, there will be no fmoke. 
The firft part of thefe propofitions, or that wherein 
the condition ia contained, is called the antecedent, 
the otheris called the confeguent. Wasts’s Logick. 

ANTECE’DENTLY. adv. [from antece- 
dent.) Inthe ftate of autecedence, or 
going before; previoufly. 

We confider him antecedently to his creation, 
while he yet lay in the barren wnmb of nothing, 
and only in the number of poffibilities. South, 

ANTECESSOR. n. f. {Latin.] One who 
goes before, or leads another; the prin- 
cipal. Di. 

Anvecita’mper. 2. f [from ante, be- 
fore, and chamber; it is generally writ- 
ten, improperly, autichamber.} The 
chamber that leads to the chief apart- 
ment. 

The emprefs has the antichambers paft, 

And this way moves with a diforder’d hafte. Dryd. 

His antichamber, and room of audience, are lit- 
tle fjuare chambers wainfeoted. Addifin. 


AN T 


To ANTEDATE. v. a. [from ante, and 
do, datum, Lat.] , 

1. To date earlier than the real time, fo 
as to confer a fictitious antiquity. , 

Now thou haft lov'd me one whole day, 
To-morrow, when thou leav’ft, what wilt thou fay 3 
Wilt thou thea antedate fome new-made vow, 

Or fay, that now : 
We are not juft thofe perfons, which we were ? 
Donne. 

By reading, a man does, as it were, antedate his 
life, and makes himfelf contemporary with the 
ages paft. yn Colliers 

2. To take fomething before the proper 
time, . 

Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the blifs above. Popes 

ANTEDILU Vian. adj. [from ante, be~ 
fore, and diluvium, a deluge. ] 

1. Exifting before the deluge. 

- During the time of the deluge, all the tone and 
marble of the antediluvian earth were totally dif- 
folved. Woodward. 

2. Relating to things exifting before the 
deluge. E 

i The text intends only the line of Seth, con- 
duceable unto the genealogy of our Saviour, and 
the antediluvian chronology. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

ÅNTEDILUVIAN. 2. f One thar lived 
before the flood. 

We are fo far from repining at God, that he 
hath not extended the period of our lives to the 
longevity of the antediluwians, that ‘we give him. 
thanks for contracting the days of our trial. 

Bentley. 

ANTELOPE. 2. fe [The etymology is 
uncertain.} A goat with curled or 
wreathed horns. 

The antelope, and wolf both fierce and fell. 

Spenfere 

AnTEMERI‘DIAN. adj. [from ante, be- 
fore, and meridian, noon.} Before noon, 

ANTEME TICK. adj. [arvi, againift, and 
iptv, to vomit.} ‘That which has the 
-power of calming the ftomach ; of pre- 
venting or flopping vomiting. 

ANTEMU NDANE. adj. [ante, before, and 
mundus, the world.| ‘That which was 
before the creation of the world. 

ANTENU'MBER. 2. f. [from ante and 
number.) 'The number that precedes 
another. 

Whatfoever virtue isin numbers, for conducing 
to confent of notes, ia rather to be aferibed to the 
antenumber, than to the entire number, as that the’ 
found returneth after fix, or after twelve; fo that 
the feventh or thirteenth is not the matter, but the 
fixth or the twelfth. Bacon. 

A’wrepast. a. fı [from ante, before, and 
paffum, to feed.}] A foretafte ; fome- 
thing taken before the proper time. 

Were we to expeét our blifa onlyin the fatiating 
our appetites, it might be reafonable, by frequent 
antepaftt, to excite our guft for that profufe perpe- 
tual meal. Decay of Piety. 

ANTEPENULT. n. f. [antepenultima, Lat.] 
The laft fyllable but two, as the fyllable 
te in antepenult : a term of grammar. 

ANTEPILE PTICK. adj. [deri and irte 
andy. ] A medicine againft convulfions. 

That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus diuretie 

! cal, coral antepileptical, we will nat deny. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurt. 

To A’NTEPONE. U. a. [antepono, Lat.} 
To fetone thing before another ; to pre- 
fer one thing to another. Did. 


ANTECURSOR, n. f: [Latin.] One who | ANTePReDi’cament. x. f. [antepredica- 


runs before. Dia. 


mentum, Lat.] Something to be known 
& y 
in 


A 


ANT 


in the ftudy of logick, previoufly te the 
doctrine of the predicament. 

AnrenioRity. x f. [from aateriour.] 
Priority ; the tate of being before, cither 
in time or fituation. 

ÅNTE'RIOUR., adj. [antericr, Lat.} Go- 
ing before, cither with regard to time or 
place. 

If that be the anteriaur or upper part wherein the 
fentes are placed, and that the poferiour and lower 
part, which is oppofite thereunto, there is no infe- 
riour or former part in this animal; for the fenfes 
being placed at both extremes, make both ends an- 
tritu, which is impoflible. Brown’s Vulg Err. 

ANTES, 2. f. [Latin.] Pillars of large 
dimenfions that fupport the front of a 
building, 

AnTESTO MACH. #. f: [from anre, before, 
and ffomach.] A cavity whicl leads 

+ into the ftomach. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; but it is immediately 
fwallowed into x kind of artefomach, which I have 
obferved in pifcivoraus birds, 3 Ray. 

ÅNTHELMI'NTHICK., adj. [dort, againĝ, 
and fapobos a worm.] ‘That which 
kills worms. 

Aathelminthicks, or contrary to worms, are things 
whielr are known by experience ta kill them, as 
oils, or honey taken upon an empty ftomach. 

Arbuthnct. 

ANTHEM. a. fe [ZrSvproc, a hymn fung 
in alternate parts, and fhould therefore 
be written anthymn.] A holy fong ;-a 
fong performed as part of divine fervice. 

God Mofes firit, then David did infpire, 

To compofe anthems for his heavenly quire. Denb. 

There is no paffon that is not finely expreffed in 
thofe parts of the infpired writings, which are pro- 
per for divine fongs and anthems. Addifod. 

ANTHOLOGY. af. [arSoroyte, from BTC, 
a flower, and acy, to gather. | 

1. A colleétion of flowers. i 

2. A collection of devotions in the Greek 
church, 

3. Acollection of poems. 

A'NTHONY’S FIRE. nj. A 
fipilas, | ~ : 

ANTHRAX, A. W [2 pak, a burning 
coal.] A feab or blotch that is made by 
a corrofive humour, which burns the 
ikin, and occafions sharp pricking pains ; 
a carbuncle. Quincy, 


kind of ery- 


ANTHROPOLOGY. z. fi [from &:Sewmoc, | 
a 


man, and ayw, to difcourfe.] The doc- 
trine of anatomy ; the doétrine of the 
form and ftru&ure of the body of man. 
ANTHROPOMO'RPHITE. 2. f. [arSeuro~ 
poepoes |] One who believes a human 
form in the Deity. . 
Chiriftians as well as Turks have had whole fects 
contending that the Deity was corporeal and of hu- 
man fhape; though few profefs themfelves anthro- 
fomorpkites, yet we may find many amongft the ig- 
narant of that opinion. Locke, 
ANTHROPOPATHY. n. f. [arSewmes, man, 
- and wa%os, paflion.] The fenfibility of 
. man; the paffions of man, 
ANTHROPO'PHAGL ne f Ti has no 

fingular, [avSeoros, man, and féyw, to 
“ eat.] Man-eaters; cannibals; thofe 

„that live upon human flefh. 

The cannibals that cach other eat, 

- The anthropoptagi, and men whofe heads 

Do grow bencath thcir thoulders. Shakelp. Othello. 
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AxntTurorormaGintan. 2. f, A ludi-| 2. Totake up before the time at which any 


crous werd, formed by Shake/peare from 
anthropophagi, for the fake of a formida- 
ble found. ià 
Go, knock, and call; he'll fpeak like an antbroz 
Pipbaginian unto thee: knack, I fay.  Shake/p. 
ANTHROPO'PHAGY. 2. J. [žvðgwmoc, a 
man, and 9iyw, to eat.] The quality 
of eating human ficfh, or man-eating, 
Upon flender foundations was raifed the axsbro- 
fot bagy of Diomedes his horfes. Breawn's Fule. Er. 
AnTHROPOSOPHY. x. fi [črevo man, 
and gogia, wifdom-] ‘The knowledge 
of the nature of man. 


thing might be regularly had. 

T find 1 have anticipated alrcady, ard taken up 
from Boccace, before 1 come to him; but Lam or 
the temper of kings, who are for prefent money, 
na matter how they»pay it. Dryden. 

3: To foretafte, or take an impreffion of 
fomething, which is not yet, as if it 
really was. 

The life of the Gefperate equals the anxiety of 
death, who but a& the life of the damned, and an- 
ticipate the defolations of hell, Brovea’s Vulg. Err. 

Why thouid we 
Anticipate our forrows : ‘tis like thofs 


That die for fear of death. Denbort. 


ANTHYPNOTICK. adj. [fróm 2yrt,againit, | 4. To prevént any thing by crowding in 


and örs, flecp.] That which has*the 
power AE fleep ; that which 
is eficacious againft a lethargy. 

ANT HY POCHON DRI ACK. adj.| from àrri, 
againil, and sroxerdpicxog. | Good againi 
hypochondriack maladies. 


before it ; to preclude. 
Time, thou anticiparsf my dread exploits : 
The flighty purpofe never is o'ectook, 
Unlets the deed go with it. Shakefpeare. 
Tam tar from pretending to infruct the profef- 
fion, or anticipating their diretions to.fuch as are 
under their government. Arbuthnot. 


ANTHYPO'PHOR A. a 7A fe Wilh. ANTICIPATION, nf. [from anticipate.) 
A figure in rhetorick, which fignifics a} t The aé of taking up fomething before 


contrary illation, or inference, and is 
when an objection is refuted or difproved 
by the oppoftion of a contrary fentence. 
Smith's Rhetorick. 
ANTHYSTE’RICK, adj. [fromayz, againit, 
„and dsegsnos.] Good againt hyftericks: 
ANTI, [asri.] A particle much ufed in 
compofition with words derived from the 
Greek, and fignifies contrary to; as, an- 
timonarchical, oppolite to monarchy. 
Antia‘’cip. adj. [from dyn}, and acidus, 
four.] Contrary to fournefs ; alkalis. 
Oils are antiacids, fo far as they blunt acrimony ; 
but as they are hard of digettion, they produce acri. 
mony of-another fort. « Arbuthnot, 
ANTICHACHE CTICK. adj. [from år), 
again, and xdéyefc, a bad habit.) 
~ Things adapted to the cure of a bad 
conftitution. : 
ANTICHA'MBER. 2. f. This word is cor- 
roptly written for antechamber; which 
fe, ‘ i 
ÅNTICKRIST1A Nadj [from àrri againt, 
and xgiriævos. ] : Oppofite to chriftianity. 
That defpifed, abjećt, opprelfed fort of mea, the 
minifters, whom tke world would make antickrif- 
tian, and fo deprive th:m of heaven. 
ANTICHRI'STIANISM, af. [from anti- 
chriftian.| Oppofition or contrariety to 
chriftianity. z 
Have we not feen many, whofe, opinicns have 
faftened upon one another the brand of aztickrif- 
tianifm 2 om Decay of Pitty. 
ANTICHRISTIA’NITY. #./. [from anti- 
chriffian.] Contrariety to chriftianity. 
ANTICHRONISM. 3. f. [dvr againft, and 
xfévec, time.] Deviation from the right 
order or account of time. 
To ANTICIPATE. v, a. [anticipo, Lat.] 
1. Votake fomething fooner than another, 
fo as to prevent him that comes after; 
to take firit poffeffion. 


God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent 
every man, to draw him early into his church; to 


give piety the prepoffeifion, and fo tu’ engage him. 


in holinefs. Hammend. 

If our Apoftle had maintained fuch an antici- 
faring principle engraven upon our fouls before ail 
exeicife of reafon į what did he talk of feeking the 
Lord, fecing that the knowledge of him was innate 
and perpetual ? 


South, $ 


Bently. 


its time. 

The golden number gives the new moon four 
days too Jate, by reafon uf the aforefaid anticipation, 
and our negle& of it. : Helder. 

Ic is not enough tu be mifcrable when the time 
comes, unlefs we make ourfelves fo bef-tehand, and 
by anticipatica, i L'Efirange. 

-2. Fotetafte. 
` If we really live under the hope of future happi- 
nef, we fhall taite it by way of anticipation and 
forethought; an image of it will meet our minds 
often, and flay there, as all pleafing expectations 
do. Aitrlhury, 
3- Opinion implanted before the reafons 
of that opinion can be known. 

Thecatt and weft, the north and fouth, have the 
fame anticipation concerning, one dupreme difpofer 
of things. Stilling flerte 

What nation is there, that, without any teach- 
ing, have not a kind of ancicigation, or preconceived 
nation of a Deity ? Derkarm, 

A’nvick. adj. [probably from antiquus, 
ancient, as things ont of ufe appear 
„olc.] Odd; ridicnloufly wild ; buffoon 
in gefticulation. f 
2 What! dares the faye 
Come hither cover'd with an antic face, 
‘And fleer and feorn at our fi le:nnity ? 
Shakefpeare’s Rorico and Juliet. 
+ Of all our antick fights, and pageantry, 
_ Which Englith idiots run in crowds to fee. Dryd. 

The prize was to beiconferred upon th: whiter, 
that could go through his tune without laughing, 
though provoked by the antiek poftures of a merry 
Andrew, who was to play tricks. Addon. 

AWTICK. 2 fo or i 
1. He that plays anticks; he that ufes odd 
gefticulation ; a buffoon. 
Within the hallow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps death his couit ; and there the anticé fits, 
Se fing his fate. ’ Shakelpeare. 

If you fhou'd tmile he grows impatient. — 
Fear rat, my lord, we can contain ourfelves, 
Were he the veriett antick in the world, Sbakefp. 

2. Odd appearance. 

A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 
Woven with anticts, and wild imagery. Fairy Q, 

For e'ca at firit refeltion the cfpies 
Such toys, fuch anticts, and (uch vanities, 

As the retires and thrinks for hame and fear. Darten 

To A’nrick.v. a. [from antick.] To 
make antick. 

Mine own tongue g 

Splits what it fpeaks 5 the wild difguife hath almoft 

Antickt us alle. Shakelpeare, 


A'NTICKLY. 


u 


ANT l 


A'NTICKLY, adv. [from antick.] Inan 
antick manner; with odd poftures; wild 
gefticulations, or fanciful appearance. 

Scrambling, out-facing, fafhion-mongring boys, 
That lye, and cog, and flout, deprave, and flander, 

- Go artickly, and fhew an outward hiceoufnels, 
And fpeak of half a dozen dangerous words. k 
Shakefpeare. 

ANTICLI MAX. n.f. from dirt and xài- 
paé.| A fentence in which the-laft part 
expreffes fomething lower than the firft. 

A certain figure, which was unknown to the 
ancients, is called by fome an anticlimax. Addifon. 

TVhis dittich is frequently mentioned as an ex- 
ample :- 

Next comes Dalhoufiey, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant col’nel to the earl of Mar. 

AnTiconvu‘Lsive. ad. [from åm}, a- 
gaint, and convul/fve.] Good againft 
convulfions. 

Whiatfoever produces an inflammatory difpofi- 
tion in the blood, produces the afthma, as anticon- 
vulfive medicines. _ Floyer. 

ANTICOR.2. f. [from ri, againft, and 
cor, the heart. ] 

A préeternatural {welling of a round figure, occa- 
fioned by a fanguine and bilious humour, and ap- 
pearing in a horfe’s breat, oppofite tə his heart. 
An anticor may kill a horfe, unlefs it be brought 
toa fuppuration by good remedies. Farrier’s Dit, 

AnticourTieR.2.f [from esti, againft, 
and courtier.] One that oppofes the court. 

ANTI DOTAL. adj. [from antidote.) That, 
which has the quality of an antidote, or 
the power of counteracting poifoa. 

That bezoar is antidstal, we hall not deny. Browne 

Animals that can innoxtoufly digeft thefe poi- 
fons, become axcidstal to the poifon digefted. j 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ANTIDOTE., z. f. [arridlO-, antidotus, 
Lat. a thing given in oppofition to 
fomething elie. ] f 

A medicine given to expel the mifchicfs of ano 


ther, as of poifon. Quincye 
Truft not the phyfician, i 

His anridoes are poifon, and he flays 

More than you rob. Shakcfpeare. 


What fool would believe that antidcre delivered 
by Pierios againft the Ring of a feorpinn? to fit 
npon ao af, with ohe’s face towards his tail. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Taifon will work againft the ftars: beware; 

For ev'ry meal an anvidote prepare. = Dryden jun. 

AxtTipysenre rick. adj. [from dizi, 
againft, and dy/enteria, a bloody flux.) 
Good againft the bloody flux. A 

ANTIFE ERILE. adj. (from črt), againft, 
and febris, a fever.] Good againft fevers. 
Antifebrise medicines check the ebullition. Floyer. 

ÅNTILOGARITHM m, f. [from àr), 
againft, and hgarithm.] - 

The complemeur of the logarithm of a fine, tan- 
gent, or fecant; or the difference of that loga- 
rithm from the logarithm of ninety degrees. 

: Chambers. 
Anti vocy. vf. [drracyia.] A contra- 
diétion between any words and paflages 
in an author. DiGi. 
Antrroquisr. n. /. [from dri, againtt, 

and Joquer, to fpeak.] A contradiétor. 
Dis, 
ANTIMONA RCHICAL, adj, [from arti, 
againft, and powgyia, government by 
a oa perfon.} Againft government. 

- by afingle perfon. . 

When he fpied the ftatue of King Charles in 
the middle of the crowd, and moft uf the kings 
tanged over their heads, he concidded that dn an- 
fimmarcbical affembly court never choofe fuch a 


ANT. ; 


ANTIMONA'RCHICALNESS, ». f [from 
antimonarchical.] The quality of being 
an enemy to_regal power. 

AnTimoO'NIAL. adj. [from antimony.] 
Made of antimony ; having the quali- 
ties of antimony; relating to anti- 


mony. 
They were got out of the reach of axtimonial 
fumes. Grew. 


Though antimonial cups, prepar’d with art, 
Their force to wine through ages fhould impart, 
This diffipation, this profufe expence, 

Nor fhrinks their fize, nor wattes their ftores im- 
menfe. Blackmore. 
ANTIMONY. z. f: [The flibium of the 
ancients, by the Greeks called sings. 
The reafon of its modern denomination 
is referred to Bafil Valentine, a Ger- 
man monk ; who, as the tradition relates, 
having thrown fome of it to the hogs, 
obferved that, after it had purged them 
heartily, they immediately fattened ; 
and therefore he imagined his fellow 
monks would be the better for a like 
dofe. The experiment, however, fuc- 
ceeded fo ill, that they all died of it; 
and the medicine was thenceforward 


called avtimoine, antimonk.] 

Antimony is a mineral fubftance, of a metalline 
nature, having all the feeming characters of a real 
metal, except malleability; and may be called a 
femimetal, being.a fofile glebe of fome undeter- 
mined metal, combined with a fulphurousand tony 
fub#ance. Mines of all metals afford it; that in 
gold mines ig reckoned "bef. It has alfo-its own 
mines in Hungary, Germany, and France.; Its 
texture is full of little fhining veins or threads, 
like needles; brittle as glafs. Sometimes veins 
of a red or golden colour are intermixed, which 
is called male antimony 3 that without them being’ 
denominated female axtimany._ Ic fufes in the. fire, 
though with fome diificulty ; and diffolves more 
cafily in water. It deftroys aod diffipuces all me- 
tals fufed with it, éxcept gold; and is therefore 
vferuk in reining. | Ic is a common ingrediene in 
fpecolums, or burning -concaves3 fervisg to. give 
them’a Gher polifi. Itmakes a part in bell me- 
tal; and renders the found more clear. It is 
mingled with tin, to make it more hard, white, 

° and found; and with lead, in the cafting of printers 
letters, torender them: more (mooth aod firm. It 
is a gencral help in the melting of metals, and 
efpecially in cafling of cannon-balls. In phar, 
macy it is nied under various férms, and with va, 
rious intentions, chiefly axan cmetick. Chambers, 

ÅNTINEPHRI TICK. adj. [from dvr and 
r peirixoz.] Medicines good againft*dif- 
eales of the reins and kidneys. y 

Awtinomy. n. f. {from àrri and yours] 
A contradi&tion between two laws, or 

+- Wo articles of thè fame-law. 

Antinemics are almoft unavoidable in fuch val 
riety of cpinions and anfwers. Baker, 

ANTIPARALY- TICE. adj. [from čr) and 
muccrvors.] Eficacious againft the palfyt 

ANTIPATHE TICAL. adj. [from antipa» 
thy.) Waving a natural coatrariety to 
any thing. 

The, foi is fat and luxurious, and antipathetical 
ta all venomous creatures. otuel s Vocal Foref, 

ÅNTIPATHE TIC ALNESS. #./. [from an- 

~ tipatbetical.] The quality or ftate of 
having a natural contrariety to any 
thing. e Dif 

ANTIPATHY. #. f. [from dot, againft, 
and wás, feeling ; antipathie, Fr. ] 

t. A natural contraricty-to any thing, fo 

as to fliuneit involuntarily ;, averfion ; 


ANT 


No centraries hold more antipathy, . ; 
Than I and fuch a knave. Shakefecares 

To this perhaps might be juftly attributed mort 
of the fympathies and antipathies obfervable in 
men. fe Locke. 

2. It has fometimes the particle againff 
before the object of antipathy. 

Thad a mortal antipathy againf? ttanding armies 
in times of peace; becaufe I took armies to be 
hired by the mafter of the family, to keep his 
children in flavery. Swift. 

3. Sometimes so. - 

Afk you, what provocation I have had ? 
The ftrong antipathy of good to bade 
When truth, or virtue, an affront endures, 
Th’ affront is mine, my friend, and fhould: be 

yours. ý Poper 
4. Formerly «vith ; but improperly. 

Tangible bodies have an antipathy witb air; 
and any liquid body, that is more denfe, they will 
draw, condenfe, and, in effect, incorporate. Bacon. 

ANTIPERISTASIS. n. f. [from avrimegi- 
sacts, formed of der? and merana, tO 
ftand round.] The oppofition of a con- 
trary quality, by which the quality it 
oppofes becomes heightened or intend- 

‘ed; or the action by which a body, 
attacked by another, collects infelf and 
becomes ftronger by fuch oppolition ; 
or an intention of the activity of one 
quality caufed by the oppofition of ano- 
ther. Thus quicklime is fet on fire by 
the affufion of cold water; fo water be- 
comes warmer in winter than in fum- 
mer; and thunder and lightning are ex- 
cited in the middle region of the air,. 
which is continually cold, and all by 
antiperiffafis. This is an exploded prin- 
ciple in the Peripatetick philofophy. 

-, Th’ antiperifiafis of age 

More Inflat‘d his am’rous rage. Cowly. 

~ “The riotous prodigal detefts cnvetoufnets 5 yet 

„let him find the fprings grow. dry which feed his. 
luxury, covetoufitefs shall be called in: and fos. 
by a ftrange anriperiftiyis, prodigality fhall beget ra 
OE a Decay of Pictye 

ANTIPESTILE'NTIAL. adj, [from dt}, 
againft, and peffileatial.) Eficacious a- 
gaint the infection of the plague. = * 

Perfumes corseét the air beforcit is attracted by 
the lungs ; or, rather, anripefilential unguents, to 
anoint the najtrils with. Harvey on the Plague. 

ANTI’ PHRASIS.2./. [from ári, againt, 
and @p2ci;, a form of fpecch.] The ufe 
of words in a fenfe oppofite to their pro- 
per meaning. i 

You now find no caufe to repent, that you 
never dipt your hands iff the bloody high courts of 
juttice, fa called only by antipbrafit. South. 

AnTIPoDAL. adj. [from aatipodes.} Re- 
lating to the countries inhabited by the 
antipodes. 


The Americans are antipodal unto the Indiagse- 


‘ Browne 
ANTI'PODES. n. f. L bas no figilar.. 
[from dri, againit, and wédsc, feet.]’ 
Thofe people who, living on the other- 
fide of tie globe, have their feet di- 
retly oppofite to ours. a 
We fhould hold day with the antipedesy 
Tf you would walk int abfence of the fun. 
Skakefyeae.. 
So fines the fun, tho’ hence remov'd, as clear 
When his beams warm th’ antipodes, as here. 
Walter. . 
Ax’Tipore. z. f. [from čr, againft, and 
_ pope.] He that ufurps the popcdom,,ins 


. 


| places, > e WAadifon. 


diflike, It ig oppofed tofympathy.] |b oppolition.to the right pope. ~ _ 


This. 


AND 
Ñ ; 

This houfe is famous in hiflory, for the re- 

treat of an antipepe, who called himtclf Felix V. 
Addifen. 

ANTIPTO'SIS. n.f. [arrinrecss.) A figure 
in graminar, by which one cafe is put 
for another. d ‘ 

A’xntiquary. a. fa [antiquarius, Lat.] 
A man ftudious of antiquity ; a colleétor 
of ancient things. 

All arts, rarities, and intentions, are but the 
relicts of an intelleét defaced with fin. We ad- 
mire it now, only as amsigwarier do a piece of 
old coin, for the ftamp it once bore. South. 

With fharpen’d fight pale anriguaries pore, 
Th intcription value, but the ruft adore. 

The rude Latin of the monks is ftill very in- 
telligible; had their records been delivered in the 
vulgar tongue, they could not now be underftood, 
unlefs by antiquarics. : „Swift. 

A'NTIQUARY. ad. [This word is im- 

. proper.] Old; antique. 

Here’s Nehor, 
Inftruted by the antiquary times ; 
He muft, he is, he cannot but be wife. 

To A’NTIQUATE. U.a. (antiquo, Lat.] 
To put out of ufe; ta make obfolete. 

The growth of Chriftianity in this kingdom 
might reafonably introduce’new laws, and an- 
tiguate or abrogate fome old ones, that feeitied lefs 
confittent with the Chriftian deétrines. 

Hale's Common Law of Erglond. 

*  Milton’s Paradife Loft is admirable. Buc can- 
not I admire the height of his invention, and the 
Strength of his expreflion, without defending his 
antiquated words, and the perpetual harfhnefs of 
their found? Dryden. 

Almighty Latium, with her cities crown'd, 
Shall like an antiquated fable found. Addifon. 

A’‘NTIQUATEDNESS. 2./. [from antiquat- 
ed.) The fate of being antiquated, worn 
out of ufe, or obfolete. 

ANTIQUE. adj. fantique, Fr. antiquus, 
Lat. It was formerly pronounced ac- 
cording to the Englifh analogy, with 
the accent on the firft fyllable; but now 
after the French, with the accent on the 
laft, at leaft in profe; the poets ufe it 
varioufly.] 

$. Ancient; old; not modern. 

Now, good Cefario, but that piece of fong, 
That old and antigue fong we heard laft nighe. 

Shake/peare. 

Such truth in love as th’ antigze world did know, 
In fuch a ftyle as courts might boattof now. Waller. 

2. Of genuine antiquity. 

The feals which we have remaining of Julius 
Cafar, which we know to be antique, have the ftar 
of Venus over them. Dryden. 

My copper lamps, at any rate, 

For being true antique I bought ; 

Yet wifely melted down my plate, 

On modern models to be wrought; 
And trifles I alike purfue, 
Becaufe they’re old, becaufe they're new. 

3. Of old fafhion. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
Array’d in ansique robes down to the ground, 

And fad habiliments right well beleen. Fniry Queen. 

Mutt ke no more divert the t:d.ous day? - 
Nor fparkling thoughts in antique words convey ? 


vi . Smith to the Memory of Philips. 
4. Odd; wild; 


Prier. 


antick., 
Name not thefe living death: heads unto me; 
For thefe not ancient but oxsigue be. Denne. 
And fooner may a gulling weather-(py, 
By drawing forth heav'n’s {cheme, tell certainly 
What fahhion’d hats, or ruffs, or fuits, next year 
Our giddy-headed antique youch will wear. Donne, 


Antique. n.f. [from antique, adj.) An 


antiquity ; a remain,of ancient times ; | 


an ancient rarity. 


I weave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my feal 


Pepe. | 


Shakefp. | 


ANT 
of Julus Cfar; as alfo another fea, fuppofed te 
be a young Hercules; both very choice antigues, 
and ‘et in gold. Swift, 

Anti queness. n. /. [from antique.) The 
quality of being antique; an appear- 
ance of antiquity. bs 

We may difcaver tomething venerable in the az- 
tiguenefs of the werk; bet we would fse the defign 
enlarged. , Addifen. 

Antiquity. 2. f. (antiquitas, Lat.] 

1. Old times ; time paft long ago. 

I mention Ariftotle, Polybius, and Cicero, the 
greateft philofopher, the moft impartial hifterian, 
and the mott confummate ftatefman, of all arti- 
“guity. Addifen. 

2. The people of old times; the ancients. 

That (uch pillars were raifed by Seth, all orri- 
guity has avowed. Raleigt. 

3- The works or remains of old times. 

As for the obfervation of Machiavel, traducing 
Gregory the Great, that he did what in him lay 
to extingnith ail heathen antiquities: I do not find 
that thofe geals lat long; as it appeared in the 
fucceffion of Sabinian, who did revive the former 
antiguitiess Bacon. 

4. Old age : 2 ludicrous fenfe. 

Jt not your voice token? your wind fhort? 
your chin double? your wit fingle ? and every part 
about you blafted with antiguity ? and will you yet 
call yourfelf young? Shakefpeare. 

5. Ancientnefs ; as, this ring is valuable 
for its antiquity. 

ANTI'SCH, n. f. It has no fingular, [from 
arri and sxia.) In geography, the people 
who inhabit on different fides of the 
equator, who confequently at noon have 
their thadows projected oppofite ways. 
Thus the people of the north are 4z- 
tifcii to thofe of the fouth; the one pro- 
jecting their fhadows at noon toward 
the north pole, and the other toward the 
fouth pole. Chambers. 

AnTIscorBU TICAL. adj. [from arti, 
againit, and /corbatumt, the fcurvy.] Good 
againft the {curvy. 

The warm antifeerburieal plants, in quantities, 
will occafion ftinking breath, and corrupt the blood. 

Arbuthnot. 

AnTiscorpu rick. adj. [from à, 
againft, and fcorbutum, the feurvy.] 
Good againit the fcurvy, 

The warm antifecrbutichs, animal diet, and ani- 
mal falts, are proper. : Arbuthnot. 

ANTI'SPASIS. n. f. [from eri, againtt, 
and sman to draw.] The revulfion of 
any humour into another part. 

ÅNTISPASMO DICK, ad. [from err, 
againit, and craepes, the cramp. ] That 
which has the power of relieving the 
cramp. A 

Antispa‘’sticx. adj. [from år? and 
orassxos.] Medicines which caufe a re- 
vulfion of the humours. 


J ANTISPLENE TICK. ad. {from di and 


` fplenesick,| Eficacious in difeafes of the 
{plecn. 
Antifpleneticls open the obRructions of the os 
oyers 
ANTISTROPHE. n.f. [érnséobn, from 
govt, the contrary way, and rect, turn- 
ing.] In an ode fuppofed to be fang in 
parts, the fecond ftanza of evcry three, 
or fometimes every fecond ftanza; fo 
called becaufe the dance turns about. 
AnTistruma TICK. adj. [from ami, and 


Jfruma, a fcrophulous {welling.}] Good- 


againft the king’s evil. «+ 


ANT 


I prefcribed him a difilled milk, with anien- 
maticks, and purged him. Filman. 
ANTITHESIS, n. f in the plural an- 
tithefes. (ésriSicsg, placing in oppofition.] 
Oppofition of words or fentiments ; con- 
traft; as in thefe lines: 
Though gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong without rage; without o’crflowing, full. 
Denbame 

T fee a chief, who leads my chofen fons, 

All arm'd with polnts, anitke@s, and puns. Pope. 

A'NTITYPE. n. /. [éron] Thatwhich 
is refembled or ihadowed out by the 
type; that of which the type is the re- 
ptefentation. Itisa terin of theology. 
See Type. 

When onée upan the wing, he foars to an higher 
pitch, from the type to the aaritype, to the days of 
the Mcffiah, the afcenfion of our Saviour, and, at 
length, to his kingdom and dominion over all the 
earth. Burnet’s Theery. 

He brought forth bread and wine, and was the 
pref of the meh high God; imitating the an- 
titype, or the fubftance, Chrift himfelf. Tayler. 

Antity’picat. adj. [from antitype.] 
That which relates to an antitype; that 
which explains the type. 

ANTIVENE’REAL. adj. [from dori and ve- 
uereal.| Good againit the venereal dif- 
eafe, 

If the lues be joined with It, you will fcatee cure 
your patient without exhibiting antivencreal reme- 
dies. Woman. 

A'NTLER. 2. /. [andouillier, Fr.) Properly 
the firit branches ofa ftag’s horns; but, 
popularly and generally, any of his 
branches, 4 

Grown old, they grow lefs branched, and firft 
lofe their brow antlers, or loweft furcations next to 
the head, Brown. 

A well-grown ftag, whofe antlers rife 
High o'er his front, his beams invade the fkies. 
Dryden. 
Bright Diana 
Brought hunted wild goats heads, and branching 
antlers 
OF ftags, the fruit and honour of her toil. Prier. 

ANTO'ECI. n, f. It has no fingular. (Lat. 
from dsr, and oéa, to inhabit.] In geo- 
graphy, thofe inhabitants of the earth 
who live under the fame meridian, and 
at the fame diftance from the equator ; 
the one toward the north, and the other 
to the fouth. Hence they have the fame: 
longitude, and their latitude is alfo the 
fame, but of a different denomination. 
They are in the fame femicircle of the 
meridian, but oppofite parallels. They 
have precifely the fame hours of the 
day and night, but oppofite feafons ; 
and the night of the one is always equal 
to the day of the other. Chambers. 

ANTONOMASIA. n.f: [from ér, and 
ôvopž, a 'nane.] A form of fpeech, in 
which, for a proper name, is put the 
name of {ome dignity, office, profefion. 
fcience, cr trade; or whon a proper 
name is putin the room of an appella- 
tive. ‘Thus a king is ‘called his ma- 
jeity ; a nobleman, his lordfhip. We 
fay the ‘philofophcr inftead of Ariftotle, 
and the orator for Cicero: thus a man 
is called by the name of his country, a 
German, an Italian; anda grave man 
is called a Cato, and a wife man a So- 

. lomon. ` Smiths Rhetcrick, 
ANTRE 


ANY 


An’ree. n. /. [antre, Fr. antrum, Lat.) A 
cavern ; a cave; aden: not in ufe. 
With all my travels biftary : 
Wherein of antres vaft, and defarts wild, 

- Te was my hent to fpeak. Shake/peare. 

A’xvin. zf (znyalle, Sax.] 

1. The iron block on which the fmith lays 

his metal to be forged, 7 

I faw afmith ftand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilft his iron did on bis anvi’ cool, Shake/p. 

On their eternal anvils here he found 
The brethren beating, and the blows go round. 

$ Dryden. 
g. Any thing on which blows are laid. 
ie Here I clip 
The anvil of my fward, and do conteft 

Hotly avd nobly. Shakefpeare. 

2- Figuratively ; to be upon the anvil, is 

to be in a ftate of formation or prepara- 

„tion. 

Several members of our houfe knowing what 
was upon the anvil, went to the clergy, and defired 
their judgment, Swift. 

Asxrety. n. f. [anxietas, Lat.] 

1. Trouble of mind about fome future 
event; fufpenfe with uneafinels; per- 
plexity ; folicitude. 

To be happy, is not only to be freed from the 
pains and difeafes of the body, but from anxiety 
and vexation of fpirit; not only to enjoy the plea- 
fures of ferfe, but peace of confcience, and tran- 
quilliey of mind. Tillotfon. 

In the medical Inoguage, lownefs of 
{pirits, with uneafinefs of the tomach, 

In anxieties which attend fevers, when the cold 

fit is over, a warmer regimen may be allowed ; aod 

becaufe anxieties often happen by fpafms from wind, 
fpices are ufeful. Arbuthnct. 

ANXIOUS. adj. (anxius, Lat.] 

1. Difturbed about fome uncertain event ; 
folicitous ; being in painful fufpente ; 
painfally uncertain. 

His penfive cheek upon his hand reclin'd; 

And anxious thoughts revolving in his mind. Dryd. 

With beating bearts the dire event they walt, 
Anxicus, and trembling for the birth of fate. Pope. 

2. Careful; full of inquietude ; unquiet. 

Jn youth alone unhappy mortals live; 

But, ah! the mighty blifs is fugitive ; 

Difcolour'd ficknefs, anxious labour come, 

And age, and death’s inexorable doom. Dryden. 
3. Careful, as of a thing of great import- 

ance. 

No writings we need to be folicitnus about the 
mesning of, but thofe thar contain truths we are 
to belicve, or laws’ we are to obey; we may be 
lefs anxious about the fenfeof other authors. Locke. 

4. It has generally for or about before the 
object, but fometimes of; lefs properly. 

Anxious of negle&, fulpeéting change. Granville. 

A’xxi0usLy. adv. fiom anxieus,| Inan 
anxious manner ; folicitoudly ; unquiet- 
ly; carefully ; with painful uncertainty. 

But where the lofa is temporal, every probability 
of it needs pot put us fo anxioufly to prevent it, 


ry 


fince it might be repaired again. South. 
Thaw what befits the new lord mayor, 

And what the Gallick arms will doy iS 

Art anxicufly inquifitive to know. Dryden. 


A’nxtousness. n.f. [from anxious.) The 
quality of being anxious; fufceptibility 
of anxiety. 

Any. adj. (amg, emg, Sax.] 

1. Every; whoever he be; whatever it 
be. It is, in all its fenfes, applied in- 
diferently to perfons er things. 

1 know you are now, Sir, a gentleman born— 
Ay, and have been fo any time thefe four hours. 

Sbakelpeare, 

Vou. IL à 


APA 


Yon contented yourfelf with being capable, a3] 3.. Diftin&tiy. , 


much as any whofoever, of defending your country 
with your fword. Dryden. 


How fit is thia retreat for uninterrupted ftudy ! f” 


Any one that fees it will own, I could not have 

chofen a mote likely place to converfe with the 

dead in. „Pope. 

2. Whofoever; whatfoever; as difin- 

guifhed from fome other. 

Whatwarmth ia there in your affe@ion towards 

any of thefe princely fuitors that are already come ? 

Shakefpeare. 

An inverted motion being begun azy where be- 

low, continues itfelf all the whole length. Locke. 
3. It is ufed in oppofition to zore. 

I wound and I heal: neither is there aay that 

can deliver out of my hand. Deut. xxxii. 39» 


Aorist. nf. [déesro;.] Indefinite; a term 
in the Greek grammar. 

AORTA. n.f. [og] The great artery 
which rifes immediately out of the left 
ventricle of the heart. . Quincy. 


Apa’ce. adu. [from a and pace; that is, 
with a great pace. 
1. Quick; fpeedily :. 
motion. : 
Or when the fying libbard fhe did chace, 
She could then nimbly move, and after Ay apace. 
Sperfers 
Ay, quoth my uncle Glo’fter, 
Small herba have grace, great weeds do grow apace. 
And fince, methinks, I would not grow fo faft, 
Becaufe fweet flow’rs are- flow, and weeda make 
hafte, Shake/peare. 
e He promis’d in his eaf a glorious race; 
Now fuak from his meridian, feta apace. Dryd, 
Is not he imprudent, who, feeing the’ tide 
making hafte towards him apace, will fleep till 
the fea overwhelm kim ? Tillorfon. 
2. With hafte; applied to fome aétion. 
The baron now his diamonds pours Rigi 
Th* embroider'd king, who thows but half his face, 
And his refulgent queer. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
3- Haftily ; with fpeed: fpoken of any 
kind of progreffion from one ftate to an- 


other. 
This feeond courfe of men, 
With fome regard to what is juft and right, 
Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace. Milon 
The life and power of religion decays apace here 
and at bome, while we are fpreadiog the honour of 
our arms far and wide through foreign nations. 
Atterbury, 
Jf fenfible pleafure, or real ‘grandeur, be our 
end, we fhall proceed apace to real mifery. Watts. 


APAGO GICAL. adj. [from drayoyh, com- 
pounded of dws, from, and čy», to bring 
ordraw.] An apagogical demonftration 
is fuch as does not prove the thing di- 
retly ; but fhews the impoffibility, or 
abfurdity, which arifes from denying it ; 
and is alfo called redudtio ad impofibile, 
or ad abjurdum. Chambers. 


Apart. adu, [apart, Fr.] 


1. Separately from the reft in place. 
Since enter into that queftion, it behoveth me 
to give reafon for my opinion, with circumfpec- 
‘tion ; becaufe I walk afide, and in a way apart 
from the multitude. Raleigh, 
The party difcerned, that the earl of Eticx 
would never ferve their turn; they refolved to have 
another army apart, that fhould be at their devo- 
tion. Clarendon. 
2. Ina ftate of diftingtion ; as, to fet apart 
for any ufe., 
He is fo very figurative, that he requires a gram- 
mar apart, to conftruc him. Dryden. 
The tyrant fhall' demand yon facred load, 
And gold and veflels fet apar: for God. 


ufed of things in 


Prior. 


APE 


Mofes firt nameth heaven end earth, putt 
watera but in the third place, as comprche 
‘waters in the word carth; but afterwaias le 
nameth them apart. Ral n: 
4. Ata diftance; retired from the other 
company. 
So pleafe you, madam, ` 
To put apart thefe your attendants. Sbaksjpe 
APARTMENT., 2. f. [apartement, Fr.] A 
part of the houfe allotted to the nfe cf 
any particular perfon; a room; a ®t 
of rooms. 
A privaté gallery 'twixt th’ apartments led, 
Not to the foe yet known. Sir Fe Denham. 
He psic as death, defpoil’d of his array, 
Into the quecn’s apartment takes his waye Dryd. 
The moft confiderable ruin is that on the eaftern 
promontory, where are ftill fome apartments left 
very high and arched at top. Addifor. 
APATHY. x. f. [z, not, and wá9os, feel- 
ing.] The quality of not feeling ; ex- 
emption from paflion; freedom from 
-mental perturbation. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Paffion, and apathy, and glory, and hame. 
Milton, 
To remain infenfible of fuch provocations, is 


not conftancy, but aparby. South. 
In lazy apathy let Stocks boaft È t 
Their virtue fix'd; “tis fixed as in froft, 
- Contraéted all, retiriog to the breaft ; 
Bot ftrength of mind is exercife, not ret, Pope. 


ARE. nf [apes Icelandifh. ] 

t. A kind of monkey remarkable for imi- 
tating what he fees. 

I will be more newfangled than an age, more 
giddy in my defires than a mankey. Shakelp. 

Writera report, that the heart of an afe, worn 
near the heart, comforteth the heart, and increaf- 
eth audacity. Itis true, that the ape is a merry 

, and bold beaft. Bacone 
With glittering gold and fparkling gems they 
fhine 
But apes snd monkeys are the gods within. 
Granville. 

Celeftial Beings, when of late they faw 

A mortal man unfold all Nature’s law, 
Admir'd fuch knowledge in a human fhape, 
And fhow’d a Newson, as we fhow an ape. Pope. 

2. An imitator ; ufed generally inthe bad 
fenfe.: , 

Julio Romano, who, had he himfelf eternity, 
and could put breath into his work, would beguile 
Nature of her cuftom: fo perfe&ly he is her ape. 

Shakefpcare. 

To Ave. w. a. {irom ape.] To imitate, 
as an ape imitates human actions, 

Aping the foreigners in every drefs, 

Which, bought at greater coft, becomes him lefs. 
Dryden. 

Curfe on the ftripling ! how he apes his fire! 
Ambitioufly fententious ! Addifcrs 

APEAK, or Ape’EK. adv. [probably from 
À pique.) Ina pofture to pierce; formed 
with a point. 

A’persy. a. f. [aaulia.] A lois of natural 
concoction. Quincy. 

APER, 2. f. [from ape.] A ridiculous imi- 
tator or mimick. 

APE'RIENT., adj. {aperio, Lat. to open.] 
That which has the quality of opening ; 
chiefly nfed of medicines gently pur- 
gative. 

There be bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits; 
and they be of three intentions ; refrigerant, cor- 
soborant, and aperinte Bacon. 

Of the ftems of plants, fome contain a fine ape- 
rient falt, and ate diurctick and faponaceous. 

k Arluthtor. 
N _ APERITIVE, 


APH 


ArE'RITIiVE. adj. [from aperio, Lat. to 
open.] That which has the quality of 
opening the excrementitious paflages of 
the body. 

They may make broth, with the addition of 
a@peritive herbs. Harvey. 

ÅPE'RT. adj, [apertus, Lat.] Open. 

APERTION, ». j. [from apertus, Lat.] 

x. An opening; a paflage through any 
thing; a gap. 

The next now in order are the apertions; under 
which term I do comprehend doors, windows, 
ftlaircates, chimneys, or uther conduits: in fhort, 
all #nlets or outlets. Wotton. 

2. The aét of opening ; or ftate of being 
opened. 

The plenitude of veffels, orherwife called the 
plethora, when it happens, caufeth an extravafa- 
tion of bloud, either by ruption or apertion of them. 

Wikman. 

APE'RTLY. adv. [apert?, Lat.] Openly ; 

* without covert. 

Ape’rtness. x. f. [from apert.] Open- 

nefs. ‘ 

The freedom, or apertnefs and vigour of pro- 
nouncing, and the cloteacfs of muffliug, and la- 
zinefs of {peaking, render the found different. 

Helder. 

APERTURE, x. f. [from apertus, open.) 

1. The aét of opening. 

Š Hence arifeth the facility of joining a confonant 
to avowel, becaufe from an appulfe to an aperture 
is cafier than from one appulfe to another. Holder. 

z. An open place. 

If memory be made by the eafy motion of the 
fpirits through the opened paflages, images, with- 
out doubt, pafs through the fame apertures. 

Glanville. 

3- The hole next the object glafs of a te- 
lefcope or microfcope. 

The concave metal bore an aperture of an inch ; 
hut the aperture was.limited by an opaque circle, 
perforated in the middle. Newton's Opticks. 

4. Enlargement ; explanation: a fenfe fel- 

dom found. 

Tr is too much untwifted by the doctors, and, 
like philofophy, made iotricate by explications, 
and difficult by the aperture and diftolution of dif- 
tindtions. Taylor. 

Are’rarovs.adj. [of æ priv. and arrador, 
a leaf.] Without petala or flower leavcs. 

APE TALOUSNSES. zJ. [from apetalous.] 
Being without leaves. 

APEX. n.f. apices, plur: [Lat.] The tip 
or point of any thing. 

The apex, or leffer end of iz, is broken off, 

Wocdward. 


APHÆ RESIS. n. f. [ċpar] A figure 
in grammar, that takes away a leiter or 
fyllable from the beginning of a word. 

APHELION. n. f. aphelia, plur. {from 
amo, and 72s@-, the fun.] ‘That part of 
the orbit of a planet, in which it 1s at 


the point remoteft from the fun. 

The reafon why the comets move not ia the 
zodiack is, that, in their aphelia, they may be at 
the greateit diftances from one another; and con- 
fequently diflurb one another's motions the leaft 
that may be. Cheyne, 


APHETA. n.f. {with aftrclogers.] The 
name of the planet, which is imagined 
to be the giver or difpofer of life in a 
nativity. Did. 

Arne’rican. adj. [from apheta.] Relat- 
ing to the apheta. 

APHILA NTHROPY.#. f. [&, without, and 


t 


APM 


Gawra, love of mankind.) Want 
of love to mankind. 


A’puony. n. /. [d, without, and Górr, 


fpecch.] A lofs of fpeech. Quincy. 

A’PHORISM. 2. f. {agogicpds.] A maxim; 

a precept contracted in a fhort fentence ; 
an unconnected pofition: 

He will eafity difcern how little of truth there 

is in the multitude; and, though fometimes 

they are flattered with that apborifm, will haedly 


believe the voice of the peop.e to be the voice of 


God. Uriwn's Vulgar Errours. 
1 thall at prefent confider the apborifm, that 4 
man of rellgion and virtue ia a more uteful, and 
confequently a more valuable, member of a com- 
munity. Rogers. 
Arnoristican. adj. [from aphorifn.] 
In the form of an apbori/m ; in feparate 
and unconnected fentences. 
APHORISTICALLY., adv. [from aphori/- 
tical.| In the form of an aphorifm. 
Thete being,carricd down, feldom mifs a cure, 
as Hippocrates doth likeways apborifically tell us. 
Harvey. 
APHRODISYACAL. | adj. [from Agpodiln, 
Apuropisi‘ackx. § Venus.) Relating to 
the venereal difeate. 
Apiary. n.f. [from apis, Lat. a bec.) 
The place where bees are kept. 
Thofe who are fkilled in bees, when they fee a 
foreign Swarm approaching to plunder their hives, 
have a trick tu divert them into fome neighbouring 


apicry, there to make what havock they pleafe. 
Swift. 


APICES of a flower, [Lat. from apex, the 


top.] Little knobs that grow on the tops 
of the ftamina, in the middle of a flower. 
They are commonly of a dark purplifh 
colour. By the microfcope they have 
been difcovered to be a fort of capfule 
Jeminales, or feed veffels, containing in 
them {mall globular, and often oval par- 
ticles, of various colours, and exqui- 
fitely formed. Quincy. 
Arece, adu. [from a for each, and piece, 
or fhare.] To the partor fhare of each. 
Men, in whofe mouths at firft founded nothing 
but mortificatiun, were come to think that they 
might lawfully have fix or feven wives apiece. 
Hooker. 
I have to-night difpatched fixteen bufinefics, a 
month’s length apiece, by an abftcat of fuecets. 
Shakelpeare. 
One copy of this paper may ferve a dezen uf you, 
which will be lefs than a farthing apiece. Swift. 
A’pisn. adj. [from ape.] P 
t. Having the qualities of an ape; imita- 
tive. i 
Report of fathions in proud Italy, 
Whofe manners ftill our tardy api/> nation 
Limps after, in hafe aukward imitation, Shakefp. 
z. Foppifh ; affected. 
Becaufe I cannot flatter, ard look fair, 
Duck with French nods, and api courtefy, 
1 mufl be held a rancorous enemy.  Sbakefpeare. 
3. Silly ; trifling; infignificant. i 
All this is but apih fophiftry ; and, to give it a 
name divine and excellent, is abufive and unjuit. 
Glanville. 
4. Wanton ; playful.” 
Gloomy fits the queen, 
Till happy chance reverts the cruel fcene 3 
And apijh folly, with her wild refort 
Of wit and jeft, difturbs the folemn court. , Prior. 
A PrisHLY. adv. [from apifh.] In an apith 
manner; fappilhly ; conceitedly. 
A’risuness. 22/. [from apifh.] Mimickry ; 
foppery ; infignificance ; playfulnefs. 


Aro 


API'TPAT. adv. [a word formed from the 
motion.) With quick palpitation. 
O there he cumes——Weicume my bully, my 


back: agad, my heart has gone apitpat for you. 
TUL. 


APLU'STRE. n.f. (min) Theancienc 
enfign carried in fea veffels. 

The ane holds a fword in her band, to reprefent 
the Iliad; as the other has an aplufire, to repre- 
tent the Odyfley, or voyage of Ulyfies. Addifire 

APOCALYPSE. z. /. [from droxartnre.] 
Revelation ; difcovery : a word ufed only 
of the facred writings. a 
* O forthat warning voice, which he who faw 
Th apocaly pfe heard ery in heav'n aluud. Ailton. 

With this throne, of the glory of the Father, 
compare the throne of. the Son of God, as feen in 
the apocalyp/e. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

ApocaLy PTICAt. adj. [from apocalyp/e.] 

. Concerning revelation; containing re- 
velation. 

If we could underftand that fcene, at the open- 
ing of this apecalyprical theatre, we fhould find ic 
a reprefentation of the majefty of our Saviour. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

APocaLy’pricaLLy. adv. [from apo- 
calyptical.] Fn fucha manner as to re- 
veal fomething fecret. 

APO'COPE, n. f: [amoxaxn.} A figure in 
grammar, when the laf letter or fyllable 
of a word is taken away ; as, ingeni, for 
ingenii; apoplex, for apoplexy. : 

Apocru'stick. adj. [aroxpisixa, from 
aroxgua, to drive.] Remedies endued 
with a repelling and aftringent power, 
by which they prevent the too great 
aflux of humours.” Chambers. 

APO'CRYPHA. z. /. [from amoxedmle, to 
put ont of fight.] Books not publickly 
communicated ; books whofe authors are 
not known. It is ufed for the books. 
appended to the facred writings, which, 
being of doubtful authors, are lefs re- 
garded. 

We hold not the apocrypha for facred, as we do 
the holy feripture, but for human compofitions. 

Hester. 

Apo’cryPHat. adj. [from apocrypha.] 

1. Not canonical ; of uncertain authority. 

Jerom, who faith that all writings not cano- 
nical are upocryphal, ufes not the title apacryt bal as 
the reft of the fathers ord!narily have done, whofe 
cuftom is fo to name, for t42 moft part, only fuch 
as might not publickly be read or divulged. Heoter. 

2. Contained in the apocrypha. 

To fpeak of her in the words of the apocrypial 
writers, wifdom is glorious, aod never fadeth 
away. Aduifine 

3. It is fometimes ufed for an account of 
uncertain credit. 

Apo’cryPHaLty. adu. [from apocry. 
phal.} Uncertainly ; not indifpatably. 
Apo‘crypHaLness. m. f. [from apocry- 
żhal.] Uncertainty ; doubtfulnefs of cre- 

dit. 

APODICTICAL, adj. [fromáéróðiki, evi- 
dent truth; demonitration.] Demon- 
ftrative ; evident beyond contradiction. 

Holding an apodiétical knowledge, and an aflured 
knowledge’of it; verily, to perfuade their appre~ 
henfions otherwife, were to make an Euclid be- 
lieve, that there were more than one centre in a 
circle. Breven’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

We can fay all at the number three; therefore 
the world is perfe&t. Tobit went, and his dog 
followed him; therefore there is a world in the 
moon, Were an argument as apodictical. Glanville. 


APODI XIS. 


APO 
APODI'XIS. n. f. (arodi:éis.] Demonftra- 
tion. Did. 
APOGZ ON.) a. j. [from é7d, from, and 
A’POGEE. yn, the carth.}] A point 
APOGE’UM, \ in the heavens, in which 


the fun, or a planet, is at the greaten 
diftance poffible fgom the earth in its 
whole revolution. The ancient aftro- 
nomers regarding the earth as the centre 
of the fyftem, chiefly regarded the apo- 
gxon and perigzon, which the moderns, 
making the fun the centre, change for 
the aphelion and perihelion. Chambers. 
Thy fin is in his apegaon placed, 
And when it moveth next, muft needs defcend. 
Fairfax. 
It is yet not azreed in what time, precifely, 
the apegenm abfolveth one degree. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
APOLOGE'TICAL. } adj. [fromarcaoyiw, to 
Avotoce’rick. $ defend.) ‘That which 
is faid in defence of any thing or perfon. 
I defign xo publith an eflay, the greater part of 
which is apolegetical, for one fortof chymifts, Boyle. 
Aro.ace TICALLY. adv. [from apologe- 
tical.) In the way of defence or excufe. 
Aro'LOGIST. 2. f. [from To apologize.] 
He that makes an apology ; a pleader 
in favour of another. 
To Avo’Locize. v. n. [from apology.] 
1. To plead in favour of any perfonor thing. 
It will be much more feafonable to reform than 
apologize or rhetnricate; and therefore it imports 
thofe, who dwell fecure, to look about them. 
Decay cf Piety. 
2. It has the particle for before the fubject 
of apology. 
I ought co apslogize for my indifcretion in the 
whole undertaking. Wakes Preparation for Death. 
‘The tranflatos nveds not apelgize fer his choice 
of this piece, which was made in his childhond. 
Pepe's Preface to Statius. 
A POLOGUE. n.f. [arcroy@-.] Fable ; ftory 
contrived to teach fome moral truth. 
An upologue of Æ fop is beyond a fylingitm, and 
proverbs more powerful than demanftration. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Some men are remarked for pleafantnefs in tail- 
lery; others for apolspues and appofite diverting 
flores. Locke. 
APO’LOGY. 2./. [apelogia, Lat. čmo- 
zoyiæ. | 
1. Defence; excufe. Apology generally 
fignifies rather excufe than vindication, 
and tends rather to extcnuate the fault, 
than prove innocence. This is, how- 
ever, fometimes unregarded by writers. 
Inher face excute 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt 5 
Which with bland words at will fhe thus addrefs"d. 
Milton. 
. It has for before the object of excuie. 

It is not my intention ta make an apelogy fer my 
poem: fome will think it needs no excufe, and 
uthers will receive none. Dryden. 

I fhall neither trouble the reader, nor myfelf, 
with any epclogy for publifhing of thefe fermons; 
for if they be, in any meafure, truly ferviceable to 
the end for which they are defigned, I do not {ce 
what agcfopy is neceflary; and if they be not fo, J 
am fure nore can be fufficient. Tillotfon. 
Apomeco'mMerry.u.f. [éms, from, pix®, 

diftance, and pilgiw, to meafure.] The art 

of meafuring things at adiftance. Did. 
APONEURO'SIS. x. f. [from ext, from, 


n 


and ipo, a nerve.) An expanfion of 


a nerve into a membrane. 


° 


APO 


When a eyf rifes near the orifice of the artery, 
it is formed by the aponeurofis that runs over the 
veffel, which becomes exceflively exaanded. 

Sharp's Surgery. 
APO’ PHASIS. n. f. [Lat. éwiQaors, a e- 
nying.] A figure in rhetorick, by which 
the orator, fpeaking ironically, feems to 
wave what he would plainly infinuate ; 
as, Neither will I mention thoje things, 
which if I foould, you notwithfanding 
could neither confute or fpeat agaixft theni. 
Smith's Rhetorick. 
AropuLe’GMATICK. %4. f. [amo and fàiy- 
.pa:)} That which has the quality of 
drawing away phlegm. 
APoPHLE GMATISM. 2.f. [awe and Orsy- 
pa.) A medicine of which the inten- 
tion is to draw phlegm from the blood. 


, 


And fo it is in apophlegniatijms and gargarifms, f 


that draw the rheum down by the palate. Bacon. 


APOPHLEGMA TIZANT. x. f. [arè and 
Ọaiyua.] Any remedy which canfes an 
evacuation of ferous or mucous humour 
by the noftrils, as particular kinds of 
fternutatorics. Quincy. 

A'POPHTHEGM. 2.f; [awigdiypa.] Are- 
mdarkable faying ; a valuable maxim 
uttered on fome fudden occafion. j 

We may magnify the apapbrhegms, or reputed 
replies of wifdom, whereof many are to be feen 
in Laertivs and Lycofthenes. Breaun's Vulg. Err. 

I had a mind to colleét aud diget fuch obferva- 
tions and upcpbrbegms, as tend tw the proof of that 
great ailertion, All is vanity. Prior. 

APO’PHIGE, n. f. (220Qvyh, flight, or 
efcape.) Is, in architecture, that part 
of a column, where it begins to {pring 
out of its bafe; and was originally no 
more than the ring or ferrel, which an- 
ciently bound the extremities of wooden 
pillars, to keep them from fplitting, 
and were afterwards imitated in flone 
work. We fometitnes call it the {pring 
of the column. 

APO'PHYSIS. n. f. [dxégvos;.) The pro- 
minent parts of fome bones; the lame 
as proceis. it differs from an epiphyfis, 
as it is a continuante of the bone it- 
felf; whereas the latter is fomewhat ad- 
hering to a bone, and of which it is 
not properly a part. Quing. 

It is the apaphyfis, or head, of the os tibia, which 
makes the knee. Wifeman's Surgery. 

APQPLECTICAL. adj, [from apoplexy.] 
Relating to an apoplexy. 

We meet with the fame complaints of gravity 
in living bodies, when the faculty locomotive rems 
abolifhed ; as may be obferved in fupportirg perfons 
inebriated, apopleéfical, or in lipathymies and woon- 
ings Briacn’s Vulgar Erreurs, 

In an apopleffical cafe, he found extravafated 
blood making way from the ventricles of the brain. 

Derbam. 

Aropie crick. adj. [from apoplexy.) Re- 
lating to au apoplexy. 

A lady was feized with an apeplePick fit, which 
afterward terminated in fome kind of lethargy. 

© Wifeman. 

A’ropLex. 2. f. [See AporLexy.] Apo- 
plexy. The lait fyllable is cut away ; 
but this is only in poetry. 

Prefent punifhment purfues his maw, 
When forfeited and fwell’d, the peacock raw 
He bears into the bath; whence want of breath, 
Repletions, apcp/ex, inteftate death. Dryden. 


Chambers.. 


, degenerate wickednefs. 
y: Geg 


APO 


A’poPLexeED. adj. [from apoplex.] Seized 


with an apoplexy. / 
Senfe, fure, you have, 

Elfecculd you not have motion: but fure that fenfe 

Is apoplexd. Shalefpeares 


A'POPLEXY. x. f. (ewoaanéu.] A fud- 


den deprivation of all internal and ex-. 
ternal fenfation, and of all motion, un- 
lefs of the heart and thorax. -The caufe 
is generally a repletion, and indicates _ 
evacuation, joined with flimuli. Quincy.” 
Apoplexy is a fudden abolition cf all the tenfes, 
external and internal, and of all voluntary motion, 
by the ftoppage of the Rux and reftux of the animal 
fpirits through the nerves deftined for thoie mo- 
tions. Arbuthnot on Dut. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, mulled, deat, 
fleepy, inienfible. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
A fever may take away my reafon, or memory, 


__ and an apoplexy leave neither fenfe nor underftand- 


| ing. 
APO'RIA. n. fe (amogia.] 


Locke. 
Is a figure in 
rhetorick, by which the fpeaker fhews, 
that he donbts where to begin for the . 
multitude of matter, or what to fay in 
fome itrange and ambiguous thing ; 
and doth, as it were, argue the cafe 
with himfelf. ‘Thus Cicero fays, Whe-* 
ther be tock them from his felloaws more ima 
pudently, gave them to a harlot more laf- 
civioufly, removed them from the Roman 
people more wickedly, or altered them more 
prefumptuoufly, I cannot well declare. : 
Smith’s Rhetorick. 


APORRHO'EA, n. f. (drroppsin] Emu- 


vium; emanation ; aneii emitted 
by another : not in ufe. , 

The reafon of this he endeavours to make out 
by atomical aporrkæas, which paffing from the 
cruentate weapon to the wound, and being incor- 
porated with the particles of the falve, carry them 
to the affected part. Gloaville’s Scepfise 


APOSIOPE SIS. n. fJ. [émossiancts, from" 


awd, after, and ownraw, to be filent.) 
A form of fpeech, bylwhich the fpeaker, 
through fome affection, as forrow, bah- 
fulnels, fcar, anger, or vehemency, 
breaks off his fpeech before it be all 
ended. A figure, when, fpeaking ofa 
thing, we yet feem to conceal it, though 
indeed we aggravate ic; or when the 
courfe of the fentence begun is fo flayed, 
as thereby fome part of the fentence, 
not being uttered, may be underflood. 

` Smiths Rhetorick. 


Apostasy. n f. [&róraois.] Departure- ` 


from what a man has profeffed: it is - 
generally applied to religion; fome- 
times with the particle from. 

The canon law defines apyfefy to be a wilfol de~ 
parture from that fate of faith, which any perfon 
fds profelted himfelf to hold in the Chriftian church. 

i Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

The affable archangel had forewarn'd ` : 
Adam, by due example, to beware 
Apoftafy, by what betel in heav'n 
To thofe apoftates. . Milton. 

Vice in us were not only wickednefs, but pofa- 

Sprat. 

Whoever do give different worthips, muft bring 

in more gods; which is an apofafy from one God. 
Srilling fieeta 


APO'STATE. 2. f. [apofata, Lat. ano- 


rára] One that has forfaken dis pro-. 
feflion; generally applied to one that-, 
has left his religion. — pe 
The angels, for"uifobedience, thou kaft rcferved 
—— ee Oe mee 


ASP 1O 


to 4 miferable immortality ; but unto man, equally 
rebellious, equally apofure from thee and goodnefs, 
thou hat given a Saviour. Rogers's Sermons. 
ci in point of faith, are, according to the 
civil law, fubje& unto all punifhments ordained 
againft hereticks. Ayliffe. 
Aposta’ Tica. adj. [from apoffate.] Af- 
ter the manner of an apoftate. . 
To wear turbants isan apeftatical conformity. 
Sandys. 
To APO'STATIZE. v. n. [from apoftate.} 
To forfake one’s profeffion: it is com- 
monly ufed of one who departs from his 
religion. 

None revolt from the faith, becaofe they mutt 
not look npon a womaa to luft after her, but becaofe 
they are reftrained from the perpetration of their 
tufts. If wanton glances, and libidinous thoughts, 
had ey gd by the gofpel, they would have 
apeflatized neverthelefs. Bently. 

To ÅPOSTEMATE. v. m [from apofeme.] 
To become an‘apofteme ; to fwell an 
‘corrupt into matter. ‘ 
There is care to be takén in abfcefles of the 
breaft and belly, in danger of breaking inwards ; 
a yet, by opening thefe ton foon, they fometirries 
apofiemate again, and become crude. Wifeman. 
Arostema T10n. 2. f. [from apoftemate.] 
The formation of an apofteme ; the ga- 
thering of a hollow purulent tumour. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the many 
ways nature hath provided for preventing, or cu- 
ring of fevers ; as, vomitings, apofemations, faliva- 
Hons, ee. Š Grew. 

A’posteme. } 72. f. [årósnua.] A hollow 
A’postume.§ fwelling, filled with pu- 
rulent matter ; an abfeefs. 

With equal propriety we may affirm, that ulcers 
of the lungs, or apofemes of the brain, do happen 
only in the left fide. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The opening of apefanes, before the fuppura- 

, tion be perfected, weakeneth the heat, and renders 
them crude. Wriferrar. 


APO'STLE. 2. f. [apoffolus. Lat. noso- 
a@-.] A perfon fent with mandates by 
another, It is particularly applied to 
them whom our Saviour deputed to 
preach the gofpel. 

But all hia mind is bent to holinefs; 
“His champions are the prophets and apefics. 


Shakefpeare. 
J am far ftom pretending infallibilicy; that 


would be to ere myfelf into an 7 i a pre- 
fumption in any one that cannot confirm what he 


fays by miracles. Locke. 
We know but d fmall part of the notion of an 
apeftle, by knowing barely that he is fent forth. 


Wazts’s Logick. }- 


Apo’srresuip. n.f. [from apofle.] The 
office or dignity of an apoftle. 
_ Where, becaufe taith is in too low degree, 
T thought it fome apoflebip in me 
To fpeak things, which by faith alone I fee. Doane. 
_ God hath ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ 
4 a aioe pa all bit within the bufi- 
nefs of his apcflefbip, and fo contain nothing but 
points of Chie Paian Ty 
Arosto’Licat. adj. [from apofolick.] 
Delivered or taught by the apoftles; 
belonging to the apoftles. 
They acknowledge not, that the chyrch keeps 
any thing as apofelical, Which is ‘not found in the 


: spoftles writings, in what other records foever it 
be foond. 


Hooker. 

Declare yourfelf for thatehurch which is founded 

pon Scripture, reafon, apofclical prattice, and an- 

tiquity. Hooker, 

Arosto’Lieauty. adv. [from apoftolical.} 
In the manner of the apoftles. 


ArosToLicaLness, af. [from apoftcli- 


Aposto’rick. adj. [from apfofile. 


APO'STROPHE., Be fh [axorgopn, from 


1. In rhetorick, a diverfton of fpeech to 


2. In grammar, the contraction of a word 


To Apo’sTROPHIZE. V. n. 
apt eee Eomazus, and fpeaking of him in 


A’postumeE. 2. f: See Arosteme. [This 


To A’rostuME. v. n. [from apofume.] To 


Apo’rHeeary. a. f. [apotheca, Lat.. a 


APO 


cal.) The quality of relating to the 
apoitles ; apoftolical authority. 

The 
aceent is placed by Dryden’ on the 
antepenult.} Taught by the apoitles ; 
belonging to an apoftle. 

Their oppofitions in maintenance of publick fu- 
perftition againft apoffolick endeavours, were vain 
and frivolous. Hooker. 

Or where did I at fure tradition ftrike, 


Provided {till it were apoflolick ? Drydin. 


wd, from, and ¢efpw, to turn. ] 


another perfon than the fpeech appoint- 
ed did intend or require; or, it is a 
turning of the fpecch from one perfon 
to another, many times abruptly. A 
figure when we break off the courfe of 
our fpeech, and fpeak to fome new per- 
fou, prefent or abfent, as to thé people 
or witneffes, when it was before di- 
reéted to the judges or opponent. 
Smiths Rbetorick. 


by the ufe of a comma, as, zka’, for 
though ; rep? for reputation. 

Many laudable attempts have been made, by 
abbreviating words with apsfropbes ; and by lop- 
ping polyfyllables, leaving one ur two fyllables at 
moft. Swift. 


[from apo- 
Jtrophe.] To addrefs by an apoftrophe. 


There is a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of 


e fecond perfon: it is generally applied only to 


men of account. Pope. 


word is properly apofem.] A hollow 
tumour filled with purulent matter. 
How an opoffume in the mefentery, breaking, 
caufes a confumption in the parts, is apparent. 
Harvey. 


apoftemate. Dia 


repofitory.] A man whofe employment 
is to keep medicines for fale. 
Give me an ounce of civet, good aporbecary, to 
{weeten my imagination. Shakefp. King Lear. 
They have no other doftor but the fun and the 
frefh air, and that fuch an one, as never fends 
them to the apothecary, South. 
Wand’ring in the dark, , 
Phyficians, for the tree, have found the bark ; 
They, lab’ring for relief of human kind, 
With fharpen’d fight fome remedies may find; 
Th’ apotbecary-train is wholly blind. Dryden. 
A’roTHEGM. n. f. [properly apophihegm 3 
which fee.] A remarkable faying. 

By frequent converfing with him, and {catering 
fhort apotkegms, and little pleafant ftories, and 
making ufefu) applications of them, his fon was, 
in his infancy, taught to abhor vanity aod vice as 
montfters. Walten's Life of Sanderfon. 

Apotue‘osis. n. f. [aroSfwors.) Deifiea- 
tion ; the rite of adding any one to the 
number of gods. 4 

As if it could be graved and painted omnipo- 
tent, or the nails and the hammer could give it an 
apotbeofis. ; Stuth. 

Allots the prince of his celeftial line 
An apctbeofis, and rites divine. Garth. 

APO'TOME. a. f, [from dmorfyrw, to Cut 


off.) 
t. Jn mathematicks, the remainder or dif- 


APR" 


ference of two incommenfurable quan- 
tities. R _ 

z. In-mufick, it is the part remaining of 
an entire tonc, after a greater femitone: 
has been taken from it. ‘The propor- 
tion in numbers of the aporame, is that 
of 2048 to 2187. The Greeks thought 
that the greater tone could not be di- 
vided into two equal parts ; for which 
reafon they called the Arft part azoropm, 
and the other >nysa. Chambers. 

A’pozem. n.f. [éxl, from, and iu, to 
boil.] “A decogtion; an infufion made 
by boiling ingredients. 

During this evacuation, he took opening broths 
and apozems. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Squirts read Garth till apoaems grow cold. Gay. 

To APPA’L. v. a. [appalir, Fr. It might 
more properly have been written ap- 
pale.| To fright; to ftrike with fud- 
den fear; to deprefs; to difeourage. 

Whitt fhe fpake, her great words did appa/ 
My fecble courage, and my heart opprefs, 
That yet I quake and tremble over ail. Fairy Qe 

Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that th’ appalled air 
May pierce the head of thy great combatant. 

Shakefpeares 

The honfe of peers was fomewhat appalled at 
this alarum į but took time to confider of it till 
next day. Clarendon. 

Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appal, 

Nor the black fear of death that faddens all? Popce 
The monfter curls : 
His flaming creft, all other thirft appall'd, 
Or fhiv’ring flies, or choak’d at diftance ftands. 
Thomfors 

ApPa‘LEMENT. 7. f. [from afpal.] De- 
preffion ; difcouragement; impreflion of 
fear. 

As the furious flaughter of them was a great 
difcouragement and appalement to the reft, 

Bacon's Henry VIl, 

A’ppanaGe.n f. [appanagium, low Latin; 
probably from panis, bread.] Lands fet 
apart by princes for the maintenance of 
their younger children. 

He became fuitor for the earldom of Chefer, a 
kind of appanage to Wales, and ufing to go to the 
king’s fon. Bacons 

Had he thought it fit 
That wealth thould be the appanage of wit, — 
The God of light could ne'er have been fo blind, » 
To deal it to the wort ofhuman kind. Swift. 

Apparatus. n.f. [Latin.] Things pro- 
vided as means to any certain end, as 
the tools of a trade; the furniture of a 
houfe ; ammunition for war ; equipage ; 
fhow. : 

There is an apparatus of things previous to be 
adjutted, before 1 come to the calculation itfelf, 

Woodward. 

Ourfelves are eafily provided for; it is nothing 
but the circumftantials, the apparatus or equipage 
of human life, that colts fo much. 

Pope's Letters to Gay, 

APPA’REL. n.f. It bas no plural. [ap- 
pareil, Fr.) 

1. Drefs; vefture. 

I cannot cog and fay, that thou art this and that, 
like many ot thofe lifping hawthorn buds, that 
come like woren in men’s apparel, and fmell like 
Bucklerfbury in fimpling time. 

Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives ef Windfor. 

2. External habiliments. 

Our late burnt London, in apfarel new, 

Shook off her afhes to have treated you. Palier. 

At publick devotion, his sefigned carriage made 

religion 


APP 


rėligion apptar in the natural appare? of -fimpli- 
city. Tatli. 


To APPAREL. v.a. [from apparel, the]} 


noun. | b 
1. To drefs; to clothe. 
With fuch robes were the king's daughters that 
were virgins apparelied. 2 Sam. xiii. 18. 
oth combatants were \pparelied only in their 
doublets ard holes. Hayward. 
2. To adorn with drefs. 
She did apparti ber apparel, and with the pre- 
` cioufneis of her body made it moft fumptuous.. 
a F Sidney. 
3. To cover, or deck, as with drefs. 

You may have trees apparelled with flowers, by 
boring holes in them, and potting into them earth, 
and fetting feeds of violets. Bacon. 

Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, and gulfs, 
being appareifed with a verdore of plants, would 
refemble mountains and valleys. Bentley's Serm. 

4. To fit out; to furnifh: not in ufe. 

It hath been agreed, that either of them thould 
fend fhips to fea well manned and apparelled to 
fight. Sir 7. Hayward. 

APPARENT. adj. apparent, Fr. apparens, 
Lat.] 
1. Plain; indubitable ; not doubtful. 
The main principles of reafon are in them- 
felves apparent. For to make nothing evident of 
itfelf unto man's anderftanding, were to take 
away all poffibility of knowing any thing. Ffooker. 
Seeming ; in appearance; not real. 
The perception intelleétive often correéts the 
report of phantaly, as in the apparent bigne(s of 
the fun, the apparent crookednets of the ftaf in 
air and water. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3. Vifible ; in oppofition to feret. 

What fecret imaginations we entertained is 
known to God; this is apparent, that we have 
not behaved ourfelves, as if we preferved a grate- 
ful remembrance of his mercies. Atterbury. 

The outward and apparent fanétity of aétions 
fhould flow from purity of heart. Rogers. 

4. Open ; evident; known; not merely 
fufpected, 

As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 

In my opinion ought to be prevented, 
Shakefpeare's Richard II. 
5. Certain; not prefumptive. 
He is the next of blood 
And heir apparent to the Englith crown. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Apparent. a. f. Elliptically ufed for 
heir apparent. 
Draw thy fword in right. 
—T Il draw it as apparent to the crown, 
And in that quarrel ufeite — Sbakefp. Henry VI. 
Arpa’Rentiy. adv. [from apparent.} 
Evidently ; openly. 
Arreft him, officer; 
I would not {pare my brother in this cafe, 
Tf he fhould fcorn me fo apparently, 
Sbakepeare's Comedy of Errours. 
Vices apparently tend to the impairing of men’s 


2. 


health. Tillotfon, 
APPARITION, x. f. [from appareo, Lat. 
to appear. ] 


1. Appearance; vifibility. 
When fuddenly ftood at my head a dream, 
Whafe inward apparition gently mov'd 
Ay fancy. Milton. 
My retizement tempted me to divert thofe me- 
Jancholy thoughts which the new apparitions of 
foreign invafion and domettic difcentent gave us. 
Denham. 
2. The thing appearing; a form ; a vi. 
fible object. 
1 have msrk'd 


A thoufand blufhing apparitions ‘ 

To ftart into her face; a thoufand innocent 
thames = 

In angel whitenc&s bear away thofe Blues, Shak. 


3- A fpectre ; a walking fpirit. 


APP 


A glorious apparition ! had no doubt, - 
Aod carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam’s 


eyese 
Milton. 


Any thing befides may take from me the fenfe |, 
of what appeared 3 which apparition, it feems, was | 
you. Tatler. 


Horatio fays *tis but our phantafy, 1 
Touchiog this dreaded fight twice feen of us; 
Therefore I have intreated him, 

That if again this apparition come, 
He may approve our eyes, and peak to it. 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Tender minds fhould not receive early imøref- 
fons of goblins, fpeétres, and apparitions, where- 
with maids fright them into compliance. ' Locke. 

One of thofe apparitions bad his right hand 
filled with darts, which he brandithed in the face 
of all who came up that way. Tatler. 


4. Something only apparent, not real. 
Still there's fomething 
That checks my joys 
—Nor can I yet diftinguith 
Whith is an apparition, this or that. Den. Sophy. 

5- Aftronomically, the viftbility of fome 
luminary, oppofed to occultation. 

A month of apparition is the {pace wherein the 
moon appeareth, deducting three days wherein it 
commonly difappeareth 3 and this contaipeth but 
twenty-fix days and twelve hours. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Appa’rtrors. 2. f. [from apparec, Lat. 
to be at hand.] 

1. Such perfons as are at hand to execute 
the proper orders of the magiftrate or 
judge of any court of judicature. Aylife. 

2. The loweit officer of the ecclefiatftical 
court ; a fummoner. 

They fwallowed all the Roman hierarchy, from 
the pope to the appariter. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

To Appa’y, v. a. [appayer, old Fr. to fa- 
tisfy.] 

t. To fatisfy ; to content: whence wel 
appayed,.is pleafed; ill appayed, is un- 
ea/y. Itis now obfolete. 

How well appaid the was her bird to find ! 

Sidney. 

I am well appaid that yon had rather believe, 
than take the pain of a Jong pilgrimage. Camden. 

So only can high juftice reft appaid. Milton. 

2. The fenfe is obfcure in thefe lines : 

Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill affay'd, 

How can bagpipe or joints be well appaid Spenfer, 


To APPE’ACH. v. a. 
1. To accufe ; to inform againft any per- 
fon. 
He did, amongft many others, appeach Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley, the lord chamberlain. 
Bacon's Henry VIL 
Were he twenty times 
My fon, J would appeach him. Shakefp. Rich. Il. 
Diiclofe 
The ftate of yonr affection ; for your paffions 
Have to the full appeached. Shakefpeare. 
2. To cenfure ; to reproach; to taint 
with accufation. 
For when Cymochles faw the foul reproach, 
Which them afpea ‘bed; prick'd with guilty fhame, 
And inward grief, he fiercely gen appraach, 
Refolv'd to put away that lordly hame. Fairy Q, 
Nor canft, nor durft thou, traitor, on thy pain, 
Appeach my honour, or-thine own maintain. 
Dryden. 
ÅPPEACHMENT. 2. f. [from appeach.] 
Charge exhibited again any man; 
accufation. 
A buly-headed man gave firft light to this ap- 
peachmert 5 but the earl did avouch it. Hayward. 
The duke’s anfwers to his appeaclonenrs, in 
number thirteen, 1 Gad civilly cjut], Wotton, 


APPE’ALER.2. f. 


` 
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To APPE’AL.. v.n. [appello, Lat.] 


1. To transfer a caufe from one to an- 
other; with the particles zo aud from. 

From the ordinary therefore they appeal to them 
felves. a 7 i Hockers 

2., To refer to another as judge. 
i 

Force, or a declared fign of force, upon the 
perlon of another, where there is’no commun 
fuperior on earth to appeal to for relief, is the 
fate of war; and it is the want of fuch an.ap- 
peal gives a man the right of wat, even again an“ 
aggreflor, though he be in fociety, and a fellow- 
fubject. Lockes 

They knew no foe, but in the open field oat 
And to their caufe and ro the gods appeald. i 

a Stepniy. 

3- To call another as witnefs. 

Whether this, that the foul always thinks, be 

a felf-evident propofition, I appeal to mankind. 
à 4 Locke, 
4. To charge with a crime ;itoaccufe:'a 
term of law. i 
One but flatters us, 
As well appeareth hy the caufe you come, 
Namely, t' appeal each other of high treafon. 
Shake/pearee 
APPEAL. 2. f. [from the verb To appeal.} 
1, An appeal is a provocation from an in- 
ferior to a fuperior judge, whereby the 
JurifdiGion of the inferior judge is for 
a while fufpended, in refpet of the 
canfe ; the cognizance being devolved, 
tothe fuperior judge, -Ayligfe’s Parerg. 
'T'his ring 
Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
There make before them, Sbakefp. Henry VIIM 

Our reafon prompts us to a future fate, 

The laft appeal from fortune and from fate, - 
Where God’s all-righteous ways will be declar’d.” 
Dryden. 

There are diftribaters of juftice, froni whom 

there lies an appeal to the prince, Aldifon. 
z. In the common law. 

An accufation ; which is a lawfal declaration 
of another man's crime before a competent judge, 
by one that fets his name to the declaration, and 
undertakes to prove it, upon the penalty that 
may enfue of the contrary; inore commonly ufced 
for the private accufation of a murderer, by a 
party who had intereft in the party murdered, and 
of any felon, by one of his accomplices in the 
fact. Cowell. 


~ The duke’s unjuf, 
Thus to retort your manifett appeal, 
And put yonr trial in the villain’s mouth, 
Which here you come to accnie. Shake/peare. 
Haft. thou, according to thy oath and bond, 4 
Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold fon, 
Here to make gond the boift’raus late appeal 
Againtt the duke of Norfolle ? Shakefpeare, 
3- A fummons to anfwer a charge, 
Nor Mhali the facred charaéter of king z 
Re urg'd to fhield me from thy bold appeal; 
IFI have injur’d thee, that makes us equal. Dryd. 
4- A call upon any as witnefs. 
The cafting up of the eyes, and lifting up of 
the hands, isa kind of appeal to the Deity, the 
author nf wonders. Bacon. 


APPEALANT. x. f. [from appeal.] He 


that appeals. . 
Lords appealants, 

Your diff*rences fhall all reft under gape, 

Till we affign you to your days of trial. Sbakefpe 

[from appeal.] One who 


makes an appeal. 


To APPEAR., v. n. [appareo, Lat.] 


1. To be in fight ; to be vifible. 
As the leprofy appeare/b in the fkin of the fleth. 
A Lew, xiiis 43» 
And half her knee and half her breat appears 
By arty like negligence, difclos'd and bare. Priore 


2. To 
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2. To become vifible as a fpirit. 

For I have appeared unto thee tor this purpafe, to 
make thee a minifter and a witnefs. AAs, xxvi. 16. 

3. To ftand in the prefence of another, 
peel uled of ftanding before ome 

uperiour ; to offer himfelf to the judg- 
ment of a tribunal. 

When thall I come and appear before God? 

Pfalw:, xliie 2. 

4. To be the object of obfervation. 

Let thy work appear unto thy fervaats, and 
thy glory unto their children. Pfalm, xc. 16. 

5. Tovexhibit one’s felf before a court of 
juttice. 

Keep comfort to you, and this marning fee 
You do appear befare them. Shakefp. Hen, VII. 

6. To be made clear by evidence. 

Egfrid did utterly wafte and fubdue it, as ap- 
pears out of Beda’s camplaint againft him; and 
Edgar brought it under his obedience, as appears 
by an ancient record. . Spenfer's Ircland. 

7. To feem, in oppofition to reality. 

His firft and principal care being to appear unto 
his people, fuch as he would have them be, and 
to befach as he appeared. * Sidney. 

My noble matter will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. Sdate/p. 
$. To be plain beyond difpute. 

From experiments, ufeful indications may be 
taken, as will appear by what foilows. AréutLnor, 

Appearances. x. f. [from To appear.} 

1. The aé& of coming into fight ; as, they 
were furprifed by the fudden appearance 
of the enemy. : 

2. The thing feen ; as, the remarkable 
appearances in the fky. 

3. Phenomena ; that quality of any thing 
which is vifible. 

The advancing day of experimental knowledge 
Gifclofeth fuch appearances, as will not lie even in 
any model extant. Glarville’s Scepfis. 

4. Semblance ; not reality. 

He encreafed in eftimation, whether by deftiny, 
or whether by his virtues, or at leaft by his sp- 
fearances of virtues. Hayward. 

Heroic virtuc did his actions guide, 

And he the fubftance nat th’ appearance chofe. 
f Dryden. 

The hypncrite would not put on the appearance 
of virtue, if it was not the moft proper means to 
gain love. Addifin. 

g. Outfide ; fhow. 
` Under a fair and beautiful appearance there 
fhould ever be the real fubftance of good. Rogers. 

6. Entry into a place or company. 

Do the fame juftice to one another, which will 
be done us hereafter by thofe, who fhall make 
their appearance in the world, when this generation 
is no more. Addifon. 

7. Apparition; fupernatural vifibility, 

I think a perfon terrified with the imagination 
of fpectres, more reafonable than one who thinks 
the appearancé of fpirits fabulous. Aaddifon. 

- 8. Exhibition of the perfon to a court. 

I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 
Upon this bufinefs my appearance make 
In any of their courts. Sbata Henry VIII. 

g. Open circumftance of a cafe. 

Or grant her paffion be fincere, 
How fhall his innocence be clear? 
Appearances were all fo ftrong, 
The world mutt think him in the wrong. Swift. 

10. Prefence; mien. 

Health, wealth, viétory, and honour, are in- 
troduced; wifdom enters the laft, and fo capti- 
vates with her appearance, that he gives himfelf up 
to her. oe cag HAdifor. 

11. Probability ; feeming ; likelihood. 

There is that which hath no appearance, that 
this priet being utterly unacquainted with the 
true perfon, according to whofe pattern he ‘fhould 
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thape his counte:feir, thould think 4t poble fur 
him to inftruét his player. Baten, 

Arrr ARER, #. f. [from To appear.] The 
perfon that appears., 
That owls and ravens are ominous afpearsisy 
and prefignify unlucky eventa, was an auguria! 
conception. Brown. 
APPEASABLE, adj. [from To appea/e.] 
That may be pacified; reconcileable. 
ArPr/ASABLENESS. 2. /. [from To ap- 
peafe.) The quality of being eafily ap- 
peafed ; reconcileablene(s. 

To APPE’ASE. v. a. [appaifer, Fr.) 

1. To quiet; to put in a ftate of peace. 

By his counfel she apfeafeth the decp, and 
planteth iffands therein. Ecclus. xiii. 24. 

England had no leifure to think of reformation, 
till the civil wars were ap peafed, and peace fettled. 

r Davies on Ireland. 
2. To pacify ; to reconcile ; to itill wrath. 

So Simon was mec te towards them, and 
fought no more againft them. 1 Mae. xiii. 47. 

O God! if my decp prayers cannot appeafe thee, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. - 

Skatefpeare’s Richard ill. 

The reft thall hear me call, and oft be warn’d 
Their finful ftate, and to appeafe betimes 
Th’ incenfed Deity. 

3. To ftill; to quiet. 
The reit 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaft, 
Which drawn and ferv’d, their hunger they ap- 
_ peafes Dryden. 
APPEASEMENT, v.f. [from To appeafe.] 
A ftate of peace. 

Being neither in numbers nor in courage great, 
partly by’ authority, partly by entreaty, they were 
reduced to fome good appeaferents. Hayward. 

Apre‘aser. 2. f. [from To appeafe.} He 
that pacifies others ; he that quiets dif- 
turbances, : ’ 

APPELLANT. 2.f. [appello, Lat. tocall.] 

1. Achallenger; one that fummons an- 
other to anfwer either in the lifts or in 


a court of juftice. 

In the devotion of a fubjeét’s love, 

And free from other mifbegotten hate, 
Come I appellant to this princely prefence. 

This isthe day appointed ‘for the combat, 
And ready are th’ appellant and defendant, 
Th’ armourer and his man, to enter the lifts. 

Shakefpeare. 

Thefe thifts refuted, anfwer thy appellant, 
Though by his blindnefs mained far high attempts, 
Who now defies thee thrice to fingle fight. Miltone 

2. One that appeals from a lower to a 
higher power. 

An appeal transfers the cognizance of the caufe 
to the fuperior judge 3 fo that, pending the appeal, 
nothing can be attempted in prejudice of the ap- 
pellant. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

APPELLATE. n. f. [appellatus, Lat.] The 
perfon appealed againf. 

An appellatory libel ought to contain the name 
of the party appellant; the name of him fram 
whofe fentence it is appealed; the name of him 
to whom it is appealed ; from what fentence it is 
appealed; the day of the fentence pronounced, 
and appeal interpofed ; and the name or the party 
appellate, or perfon againit whom the appeal is 


Milton. 


Skak, 


lodged. ty ia Parergon. 
APPELLATION. 2. fc [appellatio, Lat.] 


Name ; word by which any thing is 
called. 


Nor ure always the fame plants delivered under 
the fame name and appellation. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errourt. 

Good and evil commonly operate upon the mind 

of man, by refpettive names or appellations, by 

which they are notified and conveyed to the a 

Searh. 


j\Appe’LLative.a. f. [appellativum, Lat.) 
. Words and names are either comnyan or proper. 
Common names are fuch as ftand for univerfal 
_ ideas, or a whole rank af beings, whether general 
or fpecial. Thefe are called appelletices. So 
fith, bird, man, city, river, arc common names ; 
and fo are trout, ecl, lobfter; for they all agree.to 
many individuals, and fome to many fpecies. 
Watts's Logicke 
APPE'LLATIVELY. adv. [from appella- 
tive.] According to the manner of 
nouns appellative; as, thrs man is a 
Hercules, Hercules is ufed appellatively, 
to fignify a fireng man. . 
APPE l 


LLATORY. adj. [from appeal.] That 
which contains an appeal. Sec Apret- 
LATE, 

APPELLEE, #.f. [from appeal.) One who 
is appealed againft, and accufed. Dia. 

To APPEND. v. a. [appendo, Lat. to hang 
to any thing.} = + 

1. To hang any thing. upon another ; as, 
the infcription was appended to the co- 
lumn : the feal is appended to the record. 

2. To add to fomething, as an acceflory, 
not a principal part. 

APPENDAGE. a. f. [French.} Something 
added to another thing, without being 
neceflury to its effence, as a portico to 
the houie. 

Modetty is the appendage of fobriety, and is 
to chaftity, to temperance, and to humility, as 
the fringes are toa garment. 

Taylor's Rule of living Loly, 

None of the laws of motion now ettablifhed, 
will ferve to account for the production, ination, 
or number of bodies, nor their appendages, though 
they may help us a little to conceive their appear- 
ances. ` Cheyne. 

He was fo far from over-valuing any of the 
appendages of. life, that the thoughts of life did 
not affect him. Asterburys 

Apre’npant. adj. [French.] 

1. Hanging to fomething elfe. 

2. Belonging to; annexed ; concomitant. 

He that deipites the world, and all its appendart 
vanities, is the moft {ccurc. Taylor. 

He that looks for the bleflings appendant to the 
facrament, mutt expeét them upon na terms, hut 
of a worthy communion. Taylors 

Riches multiplied beyond the propartion of our 
character, and the wants appendant to it, naturally 
difpofe men to forget God. Rogers. 

3. In law. 

Appendant is any thing belonging to another, 
as acceffvium prircipali, with the civilians, ar ad- 
junflum fubjeffo, with the logirians. An hofpital 
may be appendant to a manour ; a common of 
fithing appendant to a frechold. d Cavell, 

Aprenpant.2./. That which belongs 
to another thing, as an accidental or 
adventitious part. 

Pliny gives an account of the inventors of the 

_ forms and appendants of thipping. i 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

A word, a look, a tread, will ftrike, as they are 
Apin to external fymmetry, or indications of 
the heaaty of the mind. Grew. 

To Arre’nDicaTE. V. 2. [appendo, Lat.] 
‘To add to another thing. 

In a pałace there is the cafe or fabrick of the 
ftruéture, and there are certain additaments; as, 
various furniture, and curious motions of divers 
things appendicated to it. Have. 

APPENDICA TION. a. f. [from apperdi- 
cate.} Adjun&t ; appendage ; annexion. 

‘There ate confiderable parts and integrals, and 
apperdications unto the mundus afpectabilis, impoli- 
ble to bẹ eternal. ie Hate. 

APPENDIX. 


A PAP 
ArPE’NDIX. 2. f. [appendices, plur. Lat.] 
1. Something appended, or added, to an- 
other thing. 

The cherubim were never intended as an object 
of worthip, becaufe they were only the appendices to 
another thing. But a thing is then propofed as an 
objeét of worship, when it is fet up by itfelf, and 
nut by way of addition or ornament to another 
thing. Stilling Peer. 

Normandy became an epperdix to England, the 
nobler dominion, and received a greater conformity 
of their laws to the Englifh, than they gave to it. 

3 Hales Civil Law of England. 
2. An adjunct or concomitant. 7 

All concurrent appendices of the aĝion ought to 
be furyeyed, in order to pronounce with truth ton- 
cérning it. * Watts." 


To APPERTA'IN. v. n. [appartenir, Fr.]) * 


1. To belong to as of right: with zo. . 


The honour of devifing this dottrine, that reli-' 


ginn ought to be iaforced by the fword, would be: 


found appertaining to Mahomed the falfe propliet. | 


Raleigh. 

The Father, r’ whom in heav’n fupreme 

Kingdom, and power, and glory appertains, 
Hath honour’d me, according to his will. Par. Lof. 
. To belong to by nature or appotntment.! 
If the foul oF man did ferve only to give him be- 
ing in this life, then things appertaining to this life 
would content him, as we fee they do other crea- 
tures. Hobter. 
And they roafted the paffover with fire, as ap-per- 
taincth : as for the facrifces, they fod them in brafs 
pots. 1 Efdras. 
Poth of them feem not to generate any other ef- 
feet, but fachas appertaineth to their proper objects 
and fenfes. Bacon 
Is it expected, I fhould kaow no [ecrets +n 
That appertain to you ? Shakefp. Fulius Cafar. 
APPERTAINMENT. ». f, [from apper- 
tain.| That which belongs to any rank 
or dignity. 

He ihent our meffengers, and we lay by 
Our appertainments, viliting of him. Shake'p. 

APPE’RTENANCE. n.f. [appartenance, Fr.] 
That which belongs or relates to another 
thing. 

Can they which behold the controverfy of divi- 
nity condemn our enquiries in the doubtful apper- 
tenancies of arts, and receptaries of philofophy ? 

Browne Vulgar Errours. 
APPERTINENT. adj. [from To apper- 
tain.] Belonging ; relating. 

You know h-w apt our love was to accord 
To furnith him with all appertinents 
Belonging to his honour. Stakefp. Herry V. 


n 


A’PPETENCE. } n. f. [appetentia, Lat. 
A’PPETENCY. Carnal defire ; fenfual 
defire. 


Bred only and completed to the tafte 
Of luftful appetence 5 to fing, to dance, 
To drefs, tu troule the tongue, and roll the eye. 
Milton. 


APPETIBULITY, 2. /. [from appetibile], 


The quality of being defirable. 

That elicitation which the fchools intend, is a 
deducing of the power of the wiil into act, merely 
fram the apperio.Jity of the objeét, as a man draws 
achild after him with the fight of a green bough. 

Bramball againf? Hzbber. 
A’preriBre. adj. [apperibilis, Lat.] De- 


HPP 


defireth, differeth greatly from that inferiour natu- 
ral defire, which we call appetite. The object of 
appetite is whatfoever fenfible good may be withed 
or; the object of will is that good which reafon 
does lead us to feek. Licoker. 
z. The defire of fenfual pleafure. 
Why, the would hang on him, 
As if increafe of apperite had grown 
By what it fed on. Shake/>. Hamlet. 
ni . Urge his hateful luxury, 
And beftial appetite ia chaoge of lufte 
Shake/peare’s Richard IL 
Each tree 
Loadeo with faireft fruit, that hung to th’ eye 
Tempting, ftirr'd in me fudden appetite 
To pluck and eat. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
3. Violent longing ; eagernefs after any 
thing. y ` a 
No man could enjoy his life, hiswife, or goods, 
if a mightier man had an appetite to take the fame 
from him. Davies. 
Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage 
Waller in a battle. Clarendon. 
4. The thing eagerly defired. i 
Power being the natural appetite of princes, a li- 
mited monarch cannot gratify ite ` Savift. 


i.s- Keennefs of, tomach ; hunger; , defire 


of foodies mis) s aA 

There’ be four principal caufes of appetite; the 

refrigeration of the ftomach, joined with fome dry- 

nefs; contraction; vellieation, and abfterfion ; 
befides hanger, which is an emptinefs. 

d Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

_ _ There is continual abundance, which creates 

fuch an appetite in your teader, that he is not, 

cloyed with any thing, but fatisfied with all. Dryd. 


6. It has fometimes cf before the object of | 


defire. A dae ey 
The new officer's nature needed fome reftraint 
to his immoderate appetite of power. Clareridon. 
7. Sometimes fo. , 2 a 
We have generally fuch an appetite to praife, that 
we greedily fuck itin. Government of the Tongue. 
APTPETI TION. x. f. [appetitic, Lat.] De- 

fire. , ’ 
The actual appetizion or faftening our affections 
on him. Hammord’s Praftical Catecbifm. 
We find in animals an eftimative or judicial fa- 
culty, an appetificn or averfation. Fudge Hale. 
’PPETITIVE. adj. [from apfetite.} That 
which defires ; that which has the qua- 
lity of defiring. i 

The wiil is not a bare appetitive power, as that of 

the fenfual appetite, but is a rational appetite. 
q Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
I find in myfelf an appetitive faculty always in 


exercife, in the very height of a€tuvity and invigo- | 


ration. Norris. 
To APPLAUD. wv. a. [applaxdo, Lat.J 
1. To praife by clapping the hand. 

+ T would 2pplaud thee to the very echo, 

That fhould applaud again. — Shakefp. Macketb. 
2, To praife in general. 

Nations untern your mighty names fhall fund, 

And worlds applaud that muft not yet be found! 

. a Popes 
APPLA UDER, v.f. [from applaud.) He 
that praifes or commends. 

J had the voico of my fingle reafon againft it, 
drowned in the noife of a multitude of applauders. 
Glanvitlle's Secpfis. 


firable ; that which may be the object of AppLause. n.f, [applaufes, Lat.] Ap- 


appetite. 
Voaer both to fight the moft apperil/e objeets, 
and tu controul the moft unruly pdf .ons. 


Bromballagairft Hobber. |. 


APPETITE. n.f. [appetitus, Lat.] 
3. The natural defire of good ; the infting 
by which we are led to feek pleafurc. 
The wid properly and ftriGlly taken, as it is of 
things which are ceferred unto the end chat man 
1. 


probation’ loudly expreffed ; praife : 
properly a clap. 
This general applaufe, and thearful fhout, 
Argues your wifdom and your love tn Richard. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Sylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention ; 
And fe'l Charybdis murmur’d foft appdaufe. Milton. 
Thofe that arc fo fond of applaufe, low little do 
they tafte it when they have it! Souths 


APP 


See their wide-ftreaming wounds; they neither 
came 
For pride of empire, nor defire of fame; 
Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applaufe, 
Butlove torlove alone, thatcrowas the lover’s caufe. 
í r Dryden's Fables. 

APPLE. 2. / [xppel, Saxon. ] 

1. The fruit of the apple-tree.. 

Tall thriving trees confefs’d the fruitful mold 5 
The redd’ning afp/e ripens here to gold. Pope's Ode 

2. The pupil of the eye. 

He inttruéted him; he kept him as the apple of 
his eye. - Deut. xxr1le 10% 

APPLE of Love. 

s Appia of dove are of three forts; the moft com- 
mon‘ having long ‘trailing branches, with rough: 
leaves and yellow joints, facceeded by apples, as 
they are called, at the joints, not round, bur 
bunched; of a pale orange fhining pulp, and feed, 
within. Mortimer’s Hufbandry , 


APPLE-GRAFT. v. f [from apple and: 
grofi.] A twig of apple-tree grafted. 
upon the ftock of another tree. 

We have feen three and. twenty forts of apple 
grafts upon the fame.oldyplant, moft of them ' 
adorned with fruit. à Boyle. 

APPEE-TART. 2. /. [from apple and tart.) 
‘A-tart made-of apples. ~ e 

What, up and down carv'd like an apple-tart'!’ 

" Shakefpearee. 

Appue-tree. nf. [from apple and tree} 

The fruit of this tree is for the moft part hol- 
lowed about the foot ftalk s the cells inclofing the 
feed are feparated by cartilaginous partitions; the- 
ejuice of the frait is fourith; the tree-large and. 
fpreading; the flqwers eomfift of five leaves, ex- 
panding in form of a rofe.. ‘There is a great va- 
riety of thefe fruits. Thofe for the deffert arc, the 
white juniting, Margaret apple, fummer pearmain, 
fummer queening, embroidered apple, golden rei- 
nette, fummer white Colville, fummer red Colville, 
filver pippin, aromatick pippen, the gray reinette. 
la haute-bonte, royal rufleting, Wheeler's ruffet, 
Shatp’s ruffet, fpice apple, golden pippen, nonpa- 
reil, and l'api. Thofe for the kitchen ufe are, cod- 

, jing, fummer noarignid, fummer red pearmainy. 
Holland pippin, Kentifl pippin, the hanging body, 
Loan’s pearmain, Frerich reinette, French pippiny. 
royal rulet, monftruous reinette, winter pearmain, 
pomme violette, Spencer’s pippin, ftone pippin,, 
oakenpin. And thofe generally ufed for cyder are, 
Devonfhire ruyal wilding, reditreaked apple, the 
whitfour, Herefordshire underleaf, John apple, @r. 

Miller. 

Oaks and. beeches laft longer than apples and 
pears. i Bacon. 

Thus apple-trees whofe trunks are ftrong to bear 
Thcir {preading boughs, exert themi{elves in air. 

Dryden.. 

APPLE.WOMAN. 2. f. [from apple and 
waman] A woman that fells apples, 
that keeps fruit on a ftall. ‘ 

Yonder are two apple-womex fcoldingy tad juft 
ready to uncoifone anothers Arhuthnot and Pope. 

Arri anke. adj. [from apply.] . That 
which may be applied. For this word 
the moderns ule applicable; which fee. 

Limitations all fuch principles have; in regard of 
the varicties of the matter whcreunto they are ap- 
flable. : Wooker. 

All that I have faid of the heathen idolatry is ap- 
phable to the idolatry of another fort vf men in the 
worid. South. 

ApPLVance..n f. [from apply.) Theat. 
of applying ; the thing applted. 

Difeates defp’rate'grown : 
By defperate appliance are retieved, 
Are you chafd? 
Alk God for tempcrante, ‘tis the appliance only 
Which your defne requires. ` Shakefpeate. 
Avriicanriity, n. f. (from applicable.) 


Lhe’ 


Shakefpcar ee. 


APP 
The quality of being fit to be applied to 


fomething. 

a The adtion of cold is compofed of two parts ; 
the onc preffing, the other penetration, which re- 
quire applicability. Digby. 


A'PPLICAULE. adj. [from apply.] , That 


which may be applied, as properly re- 
lating to fomething. 

What he fays of the portrait of any particular 
perfon, is applicable to pectrys Jo the character, 
tbere ja a better or a worfe likenefs; the better rsa 
panegyrick, and tbe worfe a libel. Dryden. 

It were happy for us, ifthis complaint were ap- 
plicable only to the heathen world. Rogers. 


A’PPLICABLENESS. x. /. [from applica- 
żle.) Fitnefs to be applied. 


„The knowledge of falts may poffihly, by that 
litne part which we have already delivered of its! 


applicablene)s, be of ufe in natural philofophy. Boyle. 
A’prLicaBLy. ‘adv. [from applicable.] 


In fuch a matiner as that it may be pro-| 


perly applied. , b 
APPLICATE z. f. [from apply.] A right 


- kne drawn acrofs a curve, fo as to bifect 


-3. The act of applying to any 


the diameter thereof. Chambers. 

APPLICA rion. a. f. [from apply.] 

1. The act of applying any thing to ano- 
ther; as, he mitigated his pain by the 
application of emollients. _ d 

2. The thing applied ; as, he invented a 
new afplication, by which blood might 
be ftaufched. 

perfon, as a 
folititor, or petitioner. 5 ? 

It thould feem very extraordinary, that a patent 
fhould be p2fied, upon the application of a poor, 
private, obfcure mechanick. Swift. 

4. The employment of means for a certain 
end. 

There is no flint which can be fet to the value or 
merit of the facrificed body of Chrift; ic hath no 
meaiured certainty of limits, bounds of efficacy 
unto life ir knoweth none, but is alfo itfelf infinite 
in poSibility of application. Hooker. 

1f a right courfe be taken with children, there 
will not be much need of the application of the com- 
mon rewards and punifhments. Locke. 

g. Intenfenefs of thought ; clofe Rudy. 

l bave difcovered no other way to keep our 
thoughts clofe to their bufinefs, but, by frequent at- 
tention and af plication, getting the habit uf atten- 
tion and application. Locke. 

6. Attention to fome particolar affair : 
with the particle zo. 

His continued application to fuch publick affairs, 
as inay benefit his kingdoms, diverts him from 
pleafures. F Addifon. 

This crime cestainly deferres the utmoft applica- 
tion and wifdom ofa people topreventit., Addifen. 

7. Reference to fome cafe or pofition; as 
the ory was told, andthe hearers made 
the application. 

This principle aéts with the greateft force in the 
worft application; and the familiarity of wicked 
men more fuccefsfully debauches, tban that of good 
men reforma, Roger}. 

APPLICATIVE. adj, [from apply.] That 
which applies. 

The directive command for counfet isin the un- 

“derftanding, and the applicative command for put- 
ting in execution is ia tha will. 

Bramball again! Hobbes, 

A'PPLICATORY adj. [from apply.] ‘That 
which comprehends the act of applica- 
tion. : 

A’pevicatory. a. /. That which applics. 


There arc but two ways of applying the death ef 


‘AcP-P 


Chrifti faith isthe inward apphcatey, and if there 
be any vutward, it muft be the facraments. 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 


Te APPLY’. v. a. [applico, Lat. ] 


1. To put one thing to another. 
He faid, and to the fword his throat appficd. 
Dryden. 


2. To lay medicaments mpon a wound. 


A, fome {peedy cure, prevent our fate, 
ant eet taht ete it if too late.  Addifon. 
God has addreffed every paftion of our nature, 
applied remedies to every weaknefs, warned us of 
* every enemy. _ Regers. 
3. To make ufe of as relative or fuitable to 
fomething. i 
This brought the death of yonr father into re- 
membrance, and I repeated the verfes which 1 for- 
merly applied to him. Dryden's Fables. 


4. To put to a certain ufe. 


The profits thereof might be applied towards the 
fapport of the year. Clarendon. 
a To ufe as means to an end. 
hands of God, who applies their fervices, and go- 
verns their ations, ana difpofes even their wills and 
affections. . Rogers. 


6. To fix the mind upon ; to ftudy: with’ 


Locke ufes about, lefs properly. 


lo. 


Apply thine heart anro inftruétion, and thine! 
Prow. xxiii. tz.! 


ears fo the words of knowledge. 
Ervery man isconfcious to himfelf that he thinks; 
and that which his mind is applied about, whilt 
thinking, is the ideas that are there. Locke. 
Irt is a fign of a capacious mind, when the mind 


can apply itfelf ro feveral objects with a fwifr fac- 


ceffion. Watt. 


7. To have recoorfe to, as a folicitor or, 
petitioner ; with to: as, | applied myfelf 


to him for help. 
8. To addrefs to. ; ’ 
Gad at lat 
To Satan fir m fin his doom apply'd, 
The’ in myfterious terms, judg’d as then beft. 
4 Milton. 

Sacred vows and myftic fong apply'd, 

To grifly Pinto and his gloomy bride. Pope. 
9. To bufy; to keep at work: an anti- 
vated fenfe ; for which we now ufe ply. 

She was fkilfal in applying his humours; never 
fuftering fear to fali to defpair, nor hope to haften 
to affarance. Sidney. 

to. To act upon ; to ply. 

A-varlet running towards haftily, 

Whofe flying feet fo raft their way apply'd, 

That round about a cloud vf duft did fly. Fairy Q, 
To APPLY’. v. 7. 
1. To fuit; to agree. 

Would it apy/y well to the vehemency of your 
affection, that I fhould wia what you would enjoy? 

s Shakefpeare. 
2. To have recourfe to, as a petitioner. 

1 Irad no thoughts of applying to any but bimfelf; 

he defired I would foeak-to others. Swift. 
3- To attach by way of influence. 

God kaows every raculty and paftian, and in 
what manner they can be moft fuccefsfuliy applied 
Ce Rogers. 

To APPOINT. v. a. [appointer, Fr.] 
1. To fix any thing, as to fettle the exaa& 
time for fome tranfaction. 

The time appointed of the Father. Galut. iv. 2. 

z. To fettle any thing by compact. 

Ele (aid, .¢ppoint me thy wages, and F will pay 
it. Genfis. 

Now there was an appointed fign between the 
men of Ifracl and the liers in wait. Fudges, xx. 38. 

3. To eftablith any thing by decree. 

It was before the Lord, which chofe me before 
thy father, and before ail his houfe, to appoint me 
ruler over the peopteof the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. 21. 

Unto him thou gaveft commandment, which he 


: f j 
Thefe glorious beings are inftruments in the 


APP 


tranfgreffed, snd immediately thou appointeds# 
death in him, and in his generations. 2 an iii.-7e 
O Lord, that art the God of the juft, thou haft 

not eppeinted repentance to the juft. 
Manaffih's Prayer. 


4. To furnifh in all points; to equip; to 


fupply with all things neceffary : ufed 
anciently in fpeaking of foldiers. 
The Englith being well appointed, did fo enter- 
tain them, that their thips departed terribly torn. 
Hayward. 


APPOINTER, nf, [from appoint.] He 


that fettles or fixes any thing or place. 


APPOINTMENT. n.f. [appointement, Fr.J 


1. Stipulation; the att of fixing fomething 
in which two or miore are concerned. 

They had made an appointment together, to come 
“to mourn with him, an tocomforthim. Fob, ii. 11. 

2. Decree; eftablithment. 

The ways of death be onlytin his hands, who 
alone hath power over all Aefh, aad unto whofe ap- 
poirtment we ought with patience meekly to fubmit 
ourfelves, Hooker. 

3. Direction; order. 

: That good fellow, 
IfI command him, follows my appointment ; 
I will have ‘none fo near elfe. ‘ Sbakefpearte 

4. Equipment ; furniture. 

They have pat forth the haven: further on, 
Where their appointment we may beit difcover, 
And lvok on their endeavour. Shakefpeares 

Here art thou in appointment frefh and fair, 
Anticipating time with ftarting courage. Shake/ps 

5. An allowance paid to any man, com- 

~ monly ufed of allowances to publick of- 
ficers. . 

To Apro’rtion. w.a. [from portio, Lat.] 
To fet out in juft proportions. 

Try the parts of the body, which of them iffue 
fpeedily, and which flowly; and, by apportioning 
the time, take and teave that quality which you de- 
fire. a Bacon. 

* To thefc it were good, that fome proper prayer 
were apporticned, and they taught it. ` South. 

An office cannot be apportioned ont like a com- 
mon, and ihared among dittinét proprietors. Collier. 

APPORTIONMENT. a. f. [from appor- 
tion.) A dividing of a rent into two 
parts or portions, according as the land, 
whence it iffues, is divided among two 
er more proprietors. Chambers. 

To Appo’st. v. a. [appono, Lat.} 

1. To put queftions to. This word is not 
now in ufe, except that, in fome fchools, 
to put gramniatical queftions to a boy 
is called to po him; and we now ufe 
poe for puzzle, 

Some procore themfelves to be furprifed at fuch 
times as it is like the party that they work upoo, 
will come upon them: and to be found with a 
letterin their hand, or doing fomewhat which they 
are not acenftymed; to the end they may he ape 
pofed of thofe things which of themselves they are 
defirous to utter. Bacon, 


2. A latinifin. To apply to. 

By malign putrid vapours, the nutriment is ren- 

dered onapt of being appofed tothe parts. Harvey, 

APPOSITE. adj. [appofitus, Lat.] Proper ; 
fit; well adapted to time, place, or cir- 
cumftances. 

The duke’s delivery of his mind was not fo 
fharp, as folid and grave, and appeyite to the times” 
and occafions. Wotton. 

Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to 
himfelf, either in gracious and princely behaviour, 
or in ready and appofite anfwers. Bacon. 

Remarkable inftances of this kind have beer: 
but it will adminiiler refcétions very aptafre to 
the defign of this prefeny folemnity. Atterbury. 

3 A PPOSITELY. 


‘APP 
A’erostte ry. adv, [froin appofte.] Pro- 
perly; fitly ; fuitably. 

We may appéfirely compare this difeafe, of a 
proper aad improper confumption, to a decaying 
houfe. Harvey. 

When we come into a government, and fee this 
‘place of honour allotted to’ a “murderer, another 
filled with an atheift or a blafphemer, may we not 
appofitely and properly afky Whether there be any 
Virtue, fobriety, or religion, amongft fuch a pro- 
ple? South. 

A’prosireness. 2. f. [from appofte.] Fit- 
nefs; propriety ; fuitablenefs. 

Judgment is either concerning things to be 
knows, or of things done, of their congruity, fit- 
nefs, rightnefs, appofirengfte . 

5 Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Apposition. 2. f. [appofitio, Lat.] 
1. The addition of new matter, fo as that 
it may touch the firt mafs. 

Urine inipeśted with a microfeope, will difcover 
a black fand į wherever this fand flicks, it grows 
ftill bigger, by the appo/iticn of new matter. 

Arbuthnot on Dict. 

2. In grammar, the putting of two nouns 
in the fame cafe; as, Liber Sufanne ma-| 
tr.s, the book of his mother Sufan. j 

To APPRAISE. v. a. [apprecier, Fr.] To 
fet a price upon any thing, in order to 
fale. À 

APPRAISER. x. f. [from appraife.} A per- 
fon appointed to fet a price upon things 
to be fold. 

To APPREHEND. w. a. [apprehendo, Late 
to take hold of.] 

1. To lay hold on. 

There is ncthing but hath a double handle, or at 
leaft we have two bands to apprebendit. Tayler. 

2. To feize in order for trial or punifh- 
ment, 

The governor kept the city with a garrifon, ded 
rout to aptrebend me, 2 Cor. xi. 32. 

It was the rabbie, of which no body was named ;, 
and, which is more ftrange,.not one apprebended. 

Clarendon. 


3. To conceive by the mind. 

The good which is gotten by daing, caufeth not 
ation; antefs, apprebending àt as good, we like 
and defire it. Hooker. 

Yer this d eed not, why tothofe 
Among whom Géd will deign to dwell on earth, 
Sa many and f various laws are given. Milton. 

The Firft Being is invifible and incorruptible, 
and can only be apprekended by, our minds. 

P Stilling fleet. 
4. To think on with terrour ; to fear. 

From my grandfather's death I had reafon to 
apprebend the Rone; and, from my father’s life, 
the goute ‘ Temple. 

ÅPPKEHE NORR. on, f. -[fromapprehend.] 
Conceiver ; thinker. 

Grafs apprebenders may not think it any more 
firangé, thaa that a bullet should be moved by the 
rarified fire. Glanville. 

Anprene’nsipce. adj. [from apprehend] 
L 4 
Phat which may be apprehended, or 
conceived, 

The narth and foothern poies are incommuni- 
cable and fixed paints, whereof thr nne is rot apa 
preberfible in the other. Brown's Vulgar E-riurs. 

APPREHENSION. m. f. (apprebenfio, Lat.] 
1. The mere contemplation of things, 
without affirming or denying any thing 
concerning them. So we think of a 
horfe, high, fwift, animal, time, matter, 
mind, death, &c. Watts.. 

Sivaple apfreberfion denotes no more than the 
fiel’s noked intelicctinn af an objet, without ei- 
ther compofitioa er deduction. Glanville. 


Koral. 


APP 


Ae Gripe ; fentiments ; conceffion. 

If we aim at right underftanding its true na- 
ture, we muft examine what apprebenfien mankind 
make of it. Digby. 

To be falfe, and to be thought falfe, is all one in 
refpect of men who act not according to truth, but 
apprcbenfion. South. 

The expreffions of fcripture are commonly fuited 
in thofe matters to the vulgar apprebenfions and 
conceptions df the place and people where they were 
delivered. Locke. 

3. The faculty by which we conceive new 


ideas, or power of conceiving them. 
T nanrd them as they pa‘s’d, and underitood 
Their nature, with fuch knowledge God indu'd 
My fudden apprebenfion. Milton. 
4. Fear. z é 

It behoveth that the world fhould be held in awe, 
not by a vain furmife, but a true afprebenficn of 
fomewhat which no man may think bimfelf able 
to withftand. Hooker. 

And-he the future evil fhall no lefs 
In apprekenfion, than in fubftance, feel. Milten. 

The apprebenfion of what was to come from an 
unknown, at leat unacknowledged fucceflour to 
the crown, clouded much of that profperity. 

B x Clarendon. 

As they have no apprebenfion of thefe things, fo 
they need no comfort againft them, Tillotfon. 

After the death of his nephew Caligola, Clau- 
dius was in no fmall apprebenfion for his own life. 

Addifon. 
5. Sufpicion of fomething to happen, or 
be done, 

FU aote you in my book of memory,’ H 
And fcourge you for this afprebenfion.  Shakefp. 

That he might take away the apprebenfion, that 
he meant fuddenly to depart, he fent out orders, 
which he was fure would come into the enemies 
hands, to two or three villages, that they fhould 
fend praportions of corn into Bafioghoufe. 

i Clarendon. 
6. Seizure, 

See that he be convey’d unto the Tower : 

Ant go we brothers to the man that took him, 
To queftion of his appreberfior. Shakefpeare.. 

7. The power of feizing, catching, or 
holding. 

A lobfter hath the chely or great claw of one 
fide longer than the other, butthis is not their leg, 
but a part of apprebenficn whereby they feize upon 
their prey. Brown's Vulgar Errovrs. 

APPREHENSIVE. adj. [from apprebend.] 
1. Quick to nnderftand. | 

And gives encouragement to thofe who teach 
fuch apprebenfive fcholars. Hilder. 

If confeience be naturally appreberfive and faga- 
cious, certainly we flould trut and rely upan the 
reports of it. ; . South. 

2. Fearfuk 

The inbabitants of this country, when I paffed 
through it, were extremely apprehenfive of fecing 
Lombardy the feat of war. Addifon, 

They are not at all apprebenfive nf evils at a 
diftance, nor tormented with the fearful profpect 
of what may befal them hereafter. Tilletfone 

3. Perceptive feeling. 
Thought, my tormentors, arm’d with deadly 
ftingay 
Manele my afprel erfive tendereft parts. Milten, 
APPREHE NSIVELY. adv. [from apfpre- 
Fenfive.} nan apprehenfive manner. 
APPRENE nsIVENESS. 7. /. [from appre- 
enfive.| "The quality of being appre- 
heniive. 

Whereas the vowels are much more difficyl: to’ 
be tanght, you will find, by falling upon them laft, 
gisat heip by the apprebenfivene/s already gained in 
learning the confonants. Holder. 

APPRE/NTICE. ». /. [apprenti, Fr.] One 
that is bound by covenant to ferve ano- 
ther man of trade, for a certain term of 


AP oP 


yeats, upon condition that the artificer, 
or tradefman, thall, in the mean time, 
endeavour to inftruét him in his’art or 
myftery. Cowell, 


Love enjoined fach diligence, that no apprentice, 
no, no bond flave, could ever be niore ready than 
that young priacefs was. Sidney. 

He found him fuch an apprentice, as knew well 
enough how to fet up for himfelf, Wottcre 

This rule fets the painter at liberty; It teaches 
him, that he ought not to be fubject himfelf fer- 
vitely, and be bound like an opprentice to the rules 
of lis arte Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To APPRENTICE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
~ To put out toa mafter as an apprentice. 

Him portion’d maids, apfrentic'd orphans bleft, 
The young who labour, and the old who reft. 

4 Pope. 

Aprre’nTicenoon. n. fe [from appren- 

tice.] The years of an apprentice’s fer- 
vitude. 

Muf I not ferve a long afprerticekood 
To foreign paffages, and in the end, 
‘Having my freedom, boaft of nothing elfe 
But that I was a journeyman to grief? Shake/p. 

Arprenticesuip. 2. f. [from afpren- 
tice.] The years which an apprentice is 

to pals under a matter. š 

In every art, the fimpleft that is, there is anap- 
frenticefpip neceflary, before it can be expedted one 
fhould work. : b igby. 

Many rued into the miniftry, as being the 

- only calling that they could profefs, without ferv- 

“Ing any apprenticefbip. South. 
To Abpri‘ze. wv. a.-[apprendre; part, 
appris, Fr.] ‘To iform; to give the 
‘knowledge of any thing. 

He confiders the tendency of fuch a virtue or 
vice; he is well aprized, that the reprefentation 
of fome of thefe things may convince the under- 
ftanding, and fome may terrify the confcience. 

Watts. 

Ts is fit he be appfrized of a few things, that may 
prevent his miftaking. Cheyne 

Bat if appriad of the fevere attack, * 

The couhtry be fhut up, lur’d by the feent, 

On church-yard drear (inhuman to relate) 

The difappointed prowlers fall. Tbomfon. 
To APPROACH. w. n. [apprecker, Fr.] 
1. To draw near locally. 

Tis time to look abour: the powers of the 
kingdom approach apaces Shatefpearce 

We fuppote Ulyfies approeching toward Poly- 
pleme. Brame. 

2, To draw near, as time. : 

Hark! I hear the found of coaches, - è 
The hour of attaek approaches. Gay. 
3. To make a progrefs towards, in the f. ` 

gurative fenfe, as mentally. 

He thall epproack unto me: for who is this that 
engaged his heart to afproach unto me? 

Jere XXX. 21 

To haye knowledge in alt the objects of contem- _ 
plation, is what the mind can hardly attain unto $ 
the inftances are few nf thofe who have, in any 
meafure, approached towards it. Locke. 

4. To come near, by natural affinity, or 
refemblance ; as, the cat approaches to 

TiGeliCGr ale 
To APPROACH. v., a, 
te To bring near to. This fenfe is rather 

French than Englith. 

This they will nimbly perform, if objcéted to 
the extremes; but flowly, and not at all, if ap- 
proached ungo their roots. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

By plunging paper thoroughly in weak {pirit of 
wine, and afproacling it to a candle, the fpirituona 
parts will burn, without harming the paper. Boyle. 

Approech'd, and looking underneath the fun, 

He faw proud Arzcite. p Dryden. 

2. To 


- Againft beleagur'd heav’n the giants move; 
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4. To come near to. 
He was an admirable poet, and thought even to 
have approached Homer. Tenple. 
Arproacn. n. f [from the verb.] 
1. The a& of drawing near. : 
Af Eeould bld the feventh welcome with fo good 
a heart as I can bid the other five farewz!, I mould 
be glad of hia approach.  Sbat. Mereb. of Venice. 
“Fis with our fouls 
As with our eyes, that after a long darknefs 
Are dazzled at th’ approach of fadden light. Denb. 
2. Accefs. 
Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do good ; 
the approach to kings and principal perfons ; and 
the rarfing of a man’s own fortunes. Bacon. 
3. Hoftile advance. 
For Englaod his approaebes makes as 
As waters to the fucking of a gulph. 
4. Means of advancing. 


` 


fierce 
` Shakefp. 


Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

To make their mad approaches to the fky.  Dryd. 
APPROACHER. n. f. [from approach. | The 

perfon that approaches or draws near. 

~ Thou gav'ft thine ears, like tapfters, that bid 

welcome, 

To knaves and all approacbers. Shakefpeare. 
APPRO'ACHMENT. a. f. [from approach] 

The a& of coming near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete but in’ the ap- 
proachment of the air, as we have made trial in 
giaffes of water, which will not eafily freeze. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
APPROBATION. 2. f. (approbatio, Lat.] 
1. The a& of approving, or exprefing 

himfelf pleafed or fatished. ‘ 
* That not paft me, bat 
By learned approbation of my judges. 
2. The liking of any thing. 

There is no pofitive law of men, whether received 
by formal confent, as in councils, or by fecret ap- 
Probetion, as in cuftoms, but may be taken away. 

Hosker. 

The bare approbation of the worth and goodnefs 
ef a thing, is not properly the willing of that thing 5 
yet men do very commonly account if fo. South. 

3. Atteftation ; fupport. 
How many now in health 
Shall drop their bload io approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to. 
Shakefpeare. 
Approor. n. fe [from approve, as proof 
from prove.] Approbation ; commend- 
ation: a word rightly derived, butold. 
© moft perilous mouths, 
That bear in them one and the felf-fame tongue 
Either of condemnation or approof £ Sbakefp. 
ToAPPRO'PERATE. v. a. [appropero, Lat. ] 
To haften ; to fet forward. Dia. 
T APPROPI NQuaTeE. V. a. [appropinguo, 
Lat.] Todraw nigh unto ; to approach. 
To APPROPINQUE. V- #. [Lappropingue, 
Lat.] To approach; to draw near to. 
A ludicrous word. 
The clotted blood within my hofe, 
That fiom my wounded body flows, 
With mortal crifis doth portend s 
My days to appropingue an end. Hudibrat. 
Appro PRIABLE. adj. [from appropriate. ] 
"That which may be appropriated ; .that 
which may be reftrained to fomething 
particular, ` l 

This conceit, applied unto the original of man, 
and the beginning of the warld, is mare juftly ap- 
propriable unto its ende Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 

To APPROPRIATE. v. a. [approprier, 
Fr. approprio, low Lat.] 

1. To confign to fome particular ufe or 
peérfon. 


Shakefp. 


* baal a 


4. In law, a fevering of a benefice eccle- 
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Things fan&tified were thereby in fach fort ap- 
propriated unto God, as that they might never af- 
terwards again be made common. Hoskers 

As for this foot of ground, this perfon, this 
thing, | have felected and appropriand, I have 
inclofed it ta myfclf and my own ute; and l} willen- 
dure no fharer, no rival, or companion in ite South. 

Some they anpeansiggd to the gads, 

And fome to pablick, fame to private ends. 
‘ Rofcommon, 

Marks of hnnour are appropriated to the ma- 
giftrate, that he might be invited to reverence 
himfelf. Atterbury. 

2. To claim or exercife ; to take to him- 
felf by an exclufive right. 
To themfelves appropriating -~ 
The (pirit of God, promis’d alike and givn 
To all believers. Milton. 

Why fhould people engrofs and appropriate the 
common benefits of fire, air, aod water, ta thèm- 
felves ? L'Efrrange. 

Every body clfe has an equal title to it; and 
therefore, he cannot apprepriate, he cannot inclofe, 
without the confent of all his fellow commeners, 
all mankind. _ Locke. 

3. To make peculiar to fomething ; to 


annex by combination. 
He need but he furnifhed with verfes of facred 
feripture ; and his fyftem, that has appropriated 


them to the orthodoxy of his church, makes them 


immediately irrefragable arguments. Locke. 
We, by degrees, get idcas and names, and learn 
their appropriated connection one with another. 

j Lecke. 

4. In law, to alienate a benefice. See 


APPROPRIATION. 
Before Richard JI. it was lawful to appropriate 
the whole fraits of a benefice to any abbey, the 
houfe finding one to ferve the cure; that king re- 
dretled that horrid evil. Ayliffe. 
Appropriate. adj. [from the verb.] 
Peculiar ; configned to fome particular 
ufe or perfon ; belonging peculiarly. - 
He did inftitute a band of fitty archers, by the 
name of yeomen of his guard; and that it might 
be thouglit to be rather a matter of dignity, than 
any matter of diffidence apprepriate to his own cafe, 
he made an ordinance not temporary, but to hold 
in fucceflion for ever. Bacen. 
The heathens themifelves had an apprehenfion of 
the neceflity of fume appropriate atis of divine 


worship. Stilling fleet. 
APPROPRIATION. x. fe [from appropri- 
ate.) 5 


1. The application of fomething to a par- 
ticular purpofe. 

The mind fhould have diftinét ideas of the things, 
and retain the particular name, with its peculiar 
appropriation to that idea. : Locke. 

2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 

He doth nothing but talk uf his horfe, and make 
a great appropriation to his good pasts, that he can 
fhos him himfelf, k Skhakefpecre. 

3. The fixing a particular fignification to 
a word. - 3 

The name of faculty may, by an appropriation 

that difguifes its true fenfe, palliate the abfurdity. 
* Locke. 


fiattical to the proper and perpetual ufe 
_of fome religious houfe, or dean and 
chapter, bifhoprick, or college ; becaufe, 


as perfons ordinarily have no right of 


fec fimple, thefe, by reafon of their per- 
petuity, are accounted owners of the fee 
{imple ; and therefore are called pro- 
prietors. To an appropriation, after the 
licence obtained of the king in chan- 
cery, the confent of the diocefan, pa- 


tron, and incumbent, are neceflary, if 


the church be full: bur if the church be 
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yoid, the diocefan and the patron, upoa 
the king’s licence, may conclude. Coawel!. 


Approrria Tor. a.f [from appropriate] 
He that is poffefled of an appropriated 
benefice. 

Chefe apprepriaters, by reafon of their perpetui- 
ties, are accounted owners of the fee fimple; and 
therefore are called proprietors. Ay /iffe's Parerg. 

APPROVABLE. adj. [from approve.| That 
which merits approbation. 

The folid reafon, or confirmed experience, of 
any men, is very apprevahle in what profefiton fo- 
ever. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Arprovat.n./. [from approve.) Appro- 
bation: a word rarely found. 

Yhere is a cenfor of juflice and manners, with- 
out whofe approval no capital fentences are to be 
executed. Tempkee 

Appro vance. m f. [from approve.} Ap- 
probation : a word not much ufed. 

A man of his learning thruld not fo lightly have 
been carried away with old wives’ tates from af pro- 
qwance of bis own realon. Spenfers 

Should the feem 
Soft'ning the leaft approvancr to beftow, 
Their colours burnih, and, by hope infpir“d, 
They brifk advance. Thontfon. 

To Approve. v. a. (approuver, Fre ap- 
probo, Lat.] i 

1. To like ; to be pleafed with. : 

There can be nothing poffibiy evil which God 
approveth, and that he approveth much more than 
he doth command. Hookers 

What power was that, whereby Medea faw, + 
And well approv'd, and prais’d the better courfe, 
When her rebellious fente did fo withdraw 
Her fecble pow'rs, that fhe purfu'd the worfe ? ` 

! mal Davies. 

2. To exprefs liking. 

It is looked upan as infolence for a man to fet up 
his own opinion againil that of fome learned doctor, 
or otherwife approved writer. Locke. 

3.°To prove; to hew; to juftify. 
His meaning was not, that Archimedes could 
fimply in nothing be deceived ; but that he had in 
fuch fort approved his fkill, that he feemed worthy 
of credit for ever after, in matters appertaining 
to the fcience he was skilful in. HHeokere 
In religion, 

What damned errour, but fome fuber brow 

Will blefs it, and approve it with atext? Shakefpe 
I'm forry 

That he approves the common liar, Fame, 

Who fpealcs him thas at Rome. Shake[peate. 

Would’ft thou approve thy conftancy ? Approve 
Firft thy obedience. Aiilten. 

Refer all the a€tions of this hort life to that 
ftate which will never end; and this will approve 
itfelf to be wifdom at the laft, whatever the world 
judge of it nnw. Tillotfon. 

4. To experience : not in ufe. i. 

Oh! ‘ris the curfe io love, and Mill approv'd, 
When women cannot love, where they're belov'd. 

Shakefprare. 

5. Tomake, or fhow, to be worthy of ap- 
probation. 

The firft care and concern muft be to approve 
himfelf ta God Ly righteoufnefs, holinefs, and pu- 
rity. ‘ Rogers. 

6. It has of before the obje&, when it fig- 

P o 
nifies to be plrafed, but may be ufed with- 
out a prepofition; as, I approve your 
letter, or, of your letter. 

I fhewed you a piece of black and white tuf, 
juft fent from the dyer; whicl you were pleafed 
to approve of, and be my cuftomer for. Swift. 

Approvement. a. f. [from approve.] 
Approbation ; liking. 

It as certain that at the firit you were all of my 
opinion, and that J did nothing without your ap- 

 provenent. Hayward, 
*Arrkover, 


APR- 


Arrro'vER. n.f. [from approve.] 
1. He that approves. 5 
z. He that makes trial, 
Their difciplins, 
Now mingled with their courages, will mak- 
known 
To their approvers, they are people fuch 
As mend upon the world. Soakelpeare, 
3. In our common law, one that, confefling 
felony of himfelf, appealeth or accufeth 
another, one or more, to be guilty of the 
fame: and he is called fo, becaufe he 
muft prove what he hath alleged in his 
appeal. Ceawell. 
APPROXIMATE, adj. [from ad, to, and 
proximus, near, Lat.] Near to. 

Thefe receive a quick convergen, containing 

approxtrate dilpefitions unto animation. 
Erswn`s Vulgar Errours. 
APPROXIMATION., n.f. [from approxi- 
mate. | ; 
1. Approach to any thing. 

Upto tke latitude of Capricorn, or the winter 
falftice, it bad been a fpring; for, untathat pofition, 
ir had been in a middle point, aod that of afcent 
OF approximatizn. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The fiery region gains upon the inferiour ele- 
ments; a neceflary confegue. st of the fua's gradual 
approximation towards the earth. 

- Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Quadrupeds are better placed according to the 
degrces of their af proximation to the human fhape. 
- Grew": Mufeum. 


2. In fcience, a continual approach nearer 
ftill, and nearer, to the quantity fought, 
though perhaps without a poffibility of 
ever arriving at it exadlly. 


Aprru’tse. 2. f. [appuljur, Lat.] The a& 
of firtking againft any thing. 

An heétic fever is the innate heat kindled into a 

deftroctive fire, through the appulfe of faline ftcams. 


Harauy. 
In vowels, the paffage of the mouth is open and 


free, without any appulfe of an organ of fpeech to 
another: but, in all confonants, there is an af pulfe 
of the organs. Holder. 

To A’pricate. V. 2. [apricer, Lat.] To 
bafk in the fun. - Did. 

Aprvcity.a.f. [apricitas, Lat.] Warmth 
of the fun; fun-fhine. Dia. 

APRICOT, or A’pricock. a, f [from 
apricus, Lat. funny.}] A kind of wall- 
fruit. 

ApriL. a. fo (Aprilis, Lat. Avril, Fr.) 
The fourth month of the year, January 
counted firft. 3 

April is reprefented by a young man in green, 
with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds; in 
one hand primrofes and violets, in the uther the fign 
Taurus. Peacham on Drawing. 

Men are April when they won, Deceniber when 
they wed: Mads are May when they are maids, 
but the iky changes when they are wives. 

Shatefpeare’s As you dike it, 

Aprox. af. [A word of uncertain E 
mology, but fuppofed by fome to 
contracted from afore one.] A cloth hung 
before, to keep the other drefs clean. 

Give us gold, good Timon: haft thon mare P=- 

Hold up, you Nuts, 

Your af rom: mountant. 


— 


Slakepeare. 


The nobility think {corm to goin lesther aprins,’ 
Bhabejpeare.' 


How might we (ez Falftaff, and not ourfeives be 
feen?——tut on two leather jerkins and aprons, 
and wajr upon him at his table as drawers. 

Skatefpeare. 


€ 


APT 


In thefe figures the veft is gathered up before 


them, like an apron, which you muft fuppofe filled 
with fruits. Addifon. 
Arron. nf. [in gunnery.] A piece of lead 
which covers the touch-hole of a great 
gun. 
A’PRON of a gosfe. 
covers the belly. 
A’pron-man.x. / [from afron and man.] 
A man that wears an apron; a work- 
man; a manual artificer. 
You have made good work, 
You and your afron-men, that ftood fo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 
The breath of garlick eaters. Shake/peare. 
A PRONED, adj. [from apron] Wearing 
an apron. i 

The cobler apren'd, and the parfon gown'd. 

d Popes 
APSIS. n.f. apfides, plural. [&4te.] 

Is applied, in attronomy, to two points in the 
orbits of planets, in which they are at the greatelt 
and the leaft diffance from the fun or earth. The 
higher apfis is more particularly denominated a- 
phetion, ur apogce; the lower, perihelion, or pe- 
rigeee Chanibir:. 

If.bodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near 
circles, and the agfides of thefe orbits be fixed, 
then the centripetal forces of thofe bodies will be 
reciprocally as the {quares of the diftances. Cheyne. 

APT. adj. [aptus, Lat.) 
PrE t 

This'fo eminent induftry in making profelytes, 
more of that tex than of the other, groweth; for 
that they are deomed aprir to ferve as inftruments 
in the caufe. Aprer they are through the eagernefs 
of their atfe€tion; aprer through a nataral incli- 
nation unto piety; apter through fondry opportu- 
nities, Sc, Finally, aprer through a fingnlardelighr 
which they take in giving very large and particular 
intelligence how all near shout them ftand affected 
as concerning the fame caufe. Hooker. 

2. Having a tendency to; liable to. 

Things natural, as Jong as they keep thofe forms 
which give tbem their beiog, cannot poffibly be apt 
or inclinable to do otherwife than they do. Hooter. 

My vines and peaches on my beft fouth walls 
were apt to have a foot or fmuttinefs upon their 
leaves and fruits. Terple 

3. Inclined to; led to; difpofed to. 

You may make her you love teñeve it; which, 

1 warrant, the is apter to da, than confefs the does, 
Shakefpeare's As you like ite 


The fat fkin which 


. Men are apt to think well of themfelves, and 


of their nation, of their courage and ftrength. 
‘ Temple. 
One, who has not thefe lights, is a ftranger to 
what he reads, and apt to put a wrong interpreta- 
tion upon it. Addifon. 
Even tiafe who are near the court, are apt to 
deduct wrong confequences, by reafoning upon the 
motives of aétians. Sayife. 
What we have always feen to Le done in one 
manner, we are apf to imagine there was but thar 
sone way. È Bentley. 
4. Ready; quick: ag, an apt wit. 
1 have a bezct as little apt as yours, > 
But yer a brain that leads my ufe of anger 
To better vantage. Shakefpearé, 
5- Qualified for. 
‘Vhefe brothers had a while ferved the king 
in war, whereunto they were oniy apt. Sidney. 
All that were Rrong and apt for war, even them 
the king of Babylon brought captive to Babylon. 
2 Kings. 
To Apr. u. a. [apto, Lat.] 
1, To fuit; to adapt. 
We need a man that knows the feveral graces 
Of hittory, and how to apr their places; 
Where brevity, where fplendour, and where height, 
Where fwectnefs is required, and where weight. 


Ben Fanfen. 


A QU- 

In fome ponds, apied for it by nature, they be? 

come pikes. Waitore 

2. To fit ; to qualify ; to difpofe ; to pres 

pare: i 
The king is melancholy, a 

‘ Apted for any ill impreffions. Denhant’s Sophy. 
To A’ptate. via. [aptatum, Lat} To - 

make fit. 

To aprate a planet, is to ftrengthen the planet 

in pofition of houfe and dignicies to the greate 

advantage, in urder to bring about the defired end. 


Bailey. 
APTITUDE. x. f. [French.] 
t. Fitnefs. F 
This evinces its perfect aptitude and fitnefs for 
the end to which ic was aimed, the planting and 
nourifhing all trye virtue among mer. 
Decay of Piety. 
2. Tendency. P 
In an abortion, the mother, befides the frudtra- 
, tion of ker hopes, acguires an aptitude to mifcarry 
for the future. Decay of Picty. 
3. Difpofition. F 
He that is about children, fhould ftudy their nt- 
tures and aptitudes, what turns they eafily take, And 

what becomes them; what their native ftock i, 

and what it is fit for. Locke. 
APTLY. adu. [from aft.] i 
1. Properly; with jut connection, or cor- _ 

refpondence ; fitly. 
That part 
Was aptly Gtted, and naturally perform’d. 
7 Shakefpeare. 
- But what the mafs nutritious docs divide? -> 

What makes them apriy to the limbs adhere, 

In youth increafethem, and in age repair? |. 
Blacktores 
2. Juftly ; pertincntly. x 

Irenæus very aptly remarks, that thofe nations, 
who were nat pofleft of the gofpels, had the fame 
accounts of our Saviour, which are in the Evan- 

gelifts. y e Addifon. . 
3. Readily ; ‘acutely ; as, he learned his ` 

bufinefs very aptly. 
A’ptess. x. f [trom apt.] . 7, , 
1. Fitnefs; fuitablenefs. | k 

The nature of every law muft be judged of by 
the aprnefi of things.therein prefcribed, unto the- 
fame end. _ . Hocker, 
There are antecedent and independent aprneffex 
in things; with refpect to which, they are §t to. 
be commanded or forbidden. Norris's Mifcell. 
2. Difpofition to any thing; of perfous.' 
The nobles receive ‘fo to heart the banifhmens 
of that worthy Coriolanus, that they are in a ripe 
aptnifs to take all power fram the people, Shakepe* ` 
3- Quicknefs of apprehenfioa ; readinefs 
to learn. ~ 
What fhould be the aprncfs of birds, in compa- 
rifon of beafts, to imitate fpeech, may be i 
: iTcoxa ` 


4. Tendency ; of things. , 
Some feeds of gondnefs uve him a relith of fach 
refiettions, as have an zpên:js to improve the mind. 
Addifor. 

Ar’rore.a.f. [0f a and ador.] A noun 
which is not declined wish cafes. A 

AQUA, n. f. [Latin.] A word fignifying 
svater, very much ufed in chymical wri- 
tings. 

ADUA FORTIS, [Latin.] Acorrofive li> 
quor, made by diftilling purifed nitre 
with calcined vitriol, or rcélified oil of 
vitriol in a itrong heat: the liquor, which. 
rifes in fumes red as blood, being col- 
lected, is the {pirit of nitre, or agua fortis 3 
which ferves as a menftruum for diffoly- 
ing of filver, and all other metals, cx- 
cept gold, But if fea falt, or fal am-. 

O 2 moniack, 


AQU ARB 


moniack, be added to aqua fortis, it) A quinine. ad. 
commences agua regia, and will then 
diffolve no metal but gold. Chambers. 
The diffulving of filver in agua fortis, and gnld 
in aqua regia, and not wice verjâ, would nat be dif- 
ficult to know. Locke. 
AQUA MARINA, of the Italian lapidaries, 
is of a fea or bluifh green. This ftone f 
feems to me to be the beryllus of Pliny. Aqua SE. d: Lep ger: Lat.] g 
* Woodward. aving the qualities of water. ie. 
AQUA MIRABILIS. [Latin.] The wou. FAquo'’siry. #. f. [from aguoje.] Wateri- 
derful water, is prepared of cloves, nefs. . Did. 
galangals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, A. R. anno regni ; that is, the year of the 
nutmegs, ginger, and fpirit of wine,] TE1gn: as, A. R. G. R, 20, Anno regni 
digefted twenty-four hours, then diftilled. Georgii regis vigefimo, in the twentieth 
AQUA REGIA, or AQUA REGALIS.\ | year of the reign of king George. 
[Latin.] An acid water, fo called be- ARABLE. adj. [trom aro, Lat. to plough.] 
caufe it diffolves gold, the king of me- Fit for the plough ; fit for tillage ; pro- 
tals. Its effential ingredient is common} ductive of corn. 
fea falt, the only falt which will operate His eyes he open’d, = beheld a field, 
on gold. It is prepared by mixing com- nl eat Se ee inne 
mon fea falt, or fal ammoniack, or the “Ti i d for arable, a glebe that afks n 
> is goo rable, a gi 
fpirit of them, with fpirit of nitre, or} Tough teams of oxen, and laborious talks. 
common aqua fortis. Chambers. 


Dryden. 
He adds to his complex idea of gold, that of Having but very little arable land, they are forced 
fixednefs or folubility in agua regia. Locke. 


to fetch all their carn from foreign ie j 
AQUA.VIT A, [Latin.] It is commonly : Aldion. 
underftood of what is otherwife called ARACHNOIDES. n. f. [from agaym, a 
brandy, or fpirit of wine, either fimple 


fpider, and 2:30, form. ] 
or prepared with aromaticks- But fome | + One of the tunicks of the eye, fo called 
appropriate the term brantly to what is| from its refemblance to a cobweb. 
procured from wine, or the grape; agua- 


As to the tunicks of the eye, many things 
3 might be taken notice vf; the prudigious finenels 
wite, to that drawn after the fame e 2 oc ee 
manner from malt. Chambers. 


of the arachneides, the acute fenie of the retinae 
Derbam. 
Lain rather truft a Fleming with my butter, an f 2, It is alfo a fine thin tranfparent mem- 
Irihman with my agua vitæ bottle, or a thief to : : 
walk with my ambling gelding, than my wife brane, which, lying between the dura 
with herfelf. Shakefpeare. 


and the pia mater, is fuppofed to inveft 
Aqua’tics. adj. [aquaticus, Lut. from | the whole fubftance of the brain. 
aqua, Water. ] 


Chamters. 
1. That which inhabits the water. ARAIGNEE. n. f. (French.] A term in 
The vaft vaciety of worms found in animals, as fortification, which fometimes denotes a 
well terreftrial as agzatick, are taken into their branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 
bodies by meats and drinks. Ray on the Creation. Dia 
Brutes may be confidered as éither aerial, ter- P T L i 
reftrial, eguatick, or amphibious. Aguatick are Ara’ NEOUS., adj. [ rom aranca, Lat. a 
thofe whofe canftant abode is upon the waters Locka | cobweb. ] Refembling a cobweb. 
2. Applied to plants, that which grows The curious arancous membrane of the eye con- 
in the water. ftringeth and dilateth it, and fo varieth its focus. 
Flags, and fuch like aguaticks, are beft deftroyed 0 p ii 
by drainirg. Mortimers Hufbandry.| ARA TION. n. f. [eratio, Lat.] The act or 
Aouatite. adj. [aquatilis, Lat.] That} practice of ploughing. 
which inhabits the water. ARA TORY. adj, [from ara, Lat. to plough. ] 
We behold many millions of the aguatile or That which contributes to tillage. Di&. 
water frog in ditches and ieee Cube Eki A'RBALIST. n. f. [from arcas, a bow, and 
AQUEDUCT. m f. [aguadudius, Lat.) A ek engine to throw ftones.] A 
aa r mae for as a It is reported by William Brito, that the arcu- 
rom one place to another; made on} palita, or arbalif, was firt thewed to the French 
uneven ground, to preferve the level of | by our king Richard the firft, who was faortly after 
the water, and convey it by a canal. (lain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 
Some aguedifs are under ground, and ARBITER, »./. (Lat.J 
others above in fupported by arches. 1. A judge appointed by the parties, to 
Among the remains or old Rame, the grandeur "whofe determination they voluntarily 
ofthe commonwealth fhews irfelf chiefly in tem-, fubmit.~ 
les, highways, agueduc?s, walls, and bridges of th: H 3 0 ie, 
us) E -a , i E dif He would put himfe!f into the king’s hands, 
ays Aisa and make him arbiter of che peace. Bacon. 


y, 

Hither the rills of water are convey`d : 

In curious agueduffs, by nature laid x 2. One who has the power of decifion or 
regulation ; a judge. 


‘To carry all the humour. Blackmore. 
Aqueous. adj. [from agua, water, Lat.] Next him, high arbiter, 
Watery. ` Chance governs all. 
‘The vehement fire requifite to its fufion, forced 
away all the aqueous and fugitive moifture. 
' Ray on the Creation. 
-A’qurousness. ne fo [aquyitas, Lat.] 
Wateriflineds. 


[agutlinus, Lat. from 
aquila, an eagle.] Refembling an eagle; 
when applied to the nofe, hooked. 

His nofe was aguiline, his eyes were blue, 
Ruddy hia lips, and freth and fair his hue. Dryd. 

Gryps fignifies fome kind of eag'e or vulture; 
from whence the epithet grypus for an hooked or 
aquiline nofe. Brewn. 


Afiiton. 


be generally allowe ! for the fole arbiter of the af- 
fairs of Chriftendom. 


A'RRITRABLE, adj. [from arbitror, Lat. } 
Arbitrary; depending upon the will. - 


His majefty, in this great conjucéture, fems to 


Tonle 


ARB 


The ordinary revenue of a parfunage is in land, 
called the glebe; in tythe, a fet part of our goods 
rendered ta God ; in other offerings beftowed upon 
God by the people, either in fuch arbitrable pro- 
portion as their own devotion moveth them, or as 
the laws or cuftoms of particular places d» require 
them. Spelman. 


ARBI'TRAMENT. n. f. [from arbitror, 


Lat.] Will; determination ; choice. 


This thould be written arbitrement. 
Stand fait! to ftand ve fall, 

Free in thine own arbitrament it ftands 5 

Perfeét within, no outward aid require, ~ 


And all temptatinn to tranfgrefs repel. Paileon. 


A’RBITRARILY. adv. [from arbitrary.) 


With no other rule than the will; de- 
fpotically ; abfolucely. 

He governed arbitrarily, he was expelled, and 
cameto the deferved end of all tyrants. Dryder. 


ARBITRA RIOUS, adj. [from arbitrarius. ] 


Lat.] Arbitrary; depending on the will. 

Thee are ftanding and imeyealable truths, fuch 
as have no precarious exiftence, or arbitrarious de- 
pendence upon any will or underftanding whatfo~ 
ever. Norris. 


ARBITRA'RIOUSLY, adv. [from arbitra- 


rious.) Arbitrarily ; according to mere 
will and pleafure. 

Where words are impofed arbitrarioufly, diftorted 
from their common ufe, the mind muft be led 
into mifprifion. Glanviile. 


A'RBITRARY. adj. [arbitrarius, Lat.) 
1. Defpotick ; abfolute ; bouad by no laws 


following the will without reftraint. It 

is applied both to perfons and things. 
In vain the Tyrian queen refigos her life 

For the chatte glory of a virtuous wife, 

If lying bards may falfe amours rehearfe, 

And blaft her name with arbitrary yerfe. Walp. 
Their regal tyrants fhall with biufkes hide 

Their little lutts of arbitrary pride, 


Nor bear to fee their vaffals ty*d. Priore 


2. Depending on no rule; capricious. 


It may be perceived, with wnat infecurity we 
afcribe eff2éts depending on the natural period 
of time, unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch as 
vary at pleafure. Brcaun's Vulgar Errourt. 


To ARBITRATE. v. a. [arbitror, Lat.] 
t. To decide ; to determine. 


‘This might have been prevented, and made 
whole, 
With very eafy arguments of Inve, 
Which now the manaze of twa kingdoms mutt 
With fearful bloody ifue arbitrate. Shakefpeare. 


2. To judge of, 


Yet wiere an equal poife of hope and fear 
Doss aréitrare th’ event, my nature is 
That I ineline to hope, rather chan fear. Miltone 


To ARBITRATE, v. ne To give judg- 


ment. 

lt did arbitrate upon the feveral reports of fenfe, 
not like a drowfy judge, only easing, but alfo 
directing their verdict. South, 


ARBITRARINESS. 2. /. [from arbitrary.] 


Defpoticalnefs ; tyranny. 

He that by harthnefs of na.ure, and arbitrarine)t 
of commands, ufes his children like fervants, is 
what they mean by a tyrant. Temple. 

ARBITRATION. m./f. [from arbitror, Lat. } 
The determination of a caufe by a judge 
mutually agreed on by the parties cop- 
tending. 

ARBITRATOR. m f. [from arbitrate.) 

1. An extraordinary judge between party 
and pasty, chofen by their mutual con- 
fent. Cowell, 

Nz a good foldier, or upright teuftee, 

An arbitrator frum corrupt tree. Dryden. 


2, A soveruor; a prefident. 
e SNES Though 


ARB 


Though heav’n be thut, 
And heay’n’s high arbitraror Git fecure 
To bis own ftrength, this place may be expos*d. 
Milton. 
3. He that has the power of preferibing to 
others without limit or controul. 

Ansther Blenheitn er Ramillies will make the 
confederates matters of their own terms, and ar- 
bitratorsofa peace. Addifoman the State ofthe War. 

4. The determiner; he that puts ‘an end 
to any affair. 

But now the arbitrator of defpairs, 

Jef death, kind umpire of man’s miferies, 
With fweet enlargement doth difmifs me hence. 
Shakefpeare. 


ARC 


Arnour VINE. m. f. A fpecies of bind- 
weed; which fee. 


A’RBUSCLE. z. f [arbuftula, Lat] Any 
little fhrub. Did? 
AR BUTE. n. f. [arbutus, Lat.] 

Arbute, or ttrawberry-tree, grows common in 
Ireland. It is difficult to be railed from the feeds, 
but may be propagated by layers. It grows to a 
goodly tree, endures our climate, unlefs the wea- 
ther be very fevere, and makes beautiful hedges. 

Mortimer’s Hufoandry. 

Rough aréute flips into a hazel bough 
Are oft ingrafted ; and good apples grow 
Out of a paip tree fock. May's Virgil, 

Arc. 2. f. farcus, Lat.] 
1. A fegmesit; a part of a circle; not 
more that a femicircle, 

Their fegments, or ares, for the moft part, ex- 
ceeded not the third part of a circle. 

Newten's Opticks. 


The end crowns a!l ; 
And that old common arbitrator, time, 
ül one day end it. Sbakefpeare. 


ARBITREMENT. 2. f [from arbitror, 
Lat.]} 
1. Decifion ; determination. o 

I known the knight is incenfed againft ynu, even 
to a mortal ortitremene; but nothing of the cir- 
cuniftance more. Shatefpeare. 

We of the offending fide 
Muf keep aloof from ftri&t arbitrement. Shukefp. 

Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought to the 

arbitrement uf the fword. Hayward. 
2. Compromife. 

Lukewarm pertons think they may accommo- 
date points of reiigion by middle ways, and witty 
reconcilements ; as if they would make an arbi- 
trement between God and man, Bacon, 

A'RBORARY. adj. [arbcrarius, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a tree. Dia. 

A'RBORET. x. f. [arbor, Lat. a tree] A 
fmall tree or fhrub. 

No arboret with painted bloffoms dreft, 

And {melling fweet, but there it might be found, 
To bud out fair, and ber tweet [mells throw all 
around. Fairy Queen. 
Now hid, now feen, 
Among thick woven arboreti, and flow’rs 
Imbroider’d on each bank. 
AregoRreous. adj. [aréorcus, Lat. 
1. Belonging to trees ; conftituting a tree. 
A grain of muftard becomes arhercoss, Breon. 
2. A term in botany, to difttnguith fuch 
fungufes or moffes as grow upon trees, 
from thofe that grow on the ground. 
„Quincy. 

They fpeak properly, who make it an arbereous 
excrefeence, or rather a Superplant bred ot a vif- 
cous and fuperHuous lopp, which the tree itfelf 
¢annot aflin.ulate. Bresun’s Vulgar Errours, 

A'REORIST. x. f. {arforife, Fr. from ar- 
bor, a tree ] A naturalift who makes 
trees his ftudy, 

The nature of the mulberry, which the arbeorifis 
edferve to be long in the brgetting his buds 3 but 
the co'd feafons being pat, he hoots them all ou: 
ina night. Howel's Vocal Forch, 

A’ BOROUS. adj. [from arbor, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a tree. 
From under Mady ardoreus roof 
Soop'as they forth were corne to open fight 
Of day-ffring, and the fun. Milton. 
A’ewour. ». f. [from arbor, a meer] TA 
bower ; a place covered with green 
branches of trees. 

Nav, you fhalifee mine orchard, where, in an 
arbow, we vill cara aft year's rippin of my own l 
gr Ting. Shakelpeurc. 

Le as divide our labours: thou, where choice 
Leads ee , or where moft needs, whether to wind. 
The wssabine round this arkour, or direct 
The calping ivy where to clinib. Aileen. 

Fur neon-day‘s heat are clofer arbeurs made, 
And for freih ew’ning air the op’ner glade. Dryden. 


2. An arch. 
Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate, 
Turn ares of triumph to a garden.gate. Popa 
ARCADE. n. f. [French.] A continued 
arch; a walk arched over. 

Or call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope. 

ARCANUM. n. f. in the plural arcana. A 
Latin word, fignifying a fecret. 

ARCH. 2: f. [arcus, Lat] 

1. Part of a circle, not more than the 
half. 

The mind perceives, that an arch of a circle js 
lefs thon the whole,circle, as clearly as it does the 
idea of a circle. 

z. A building open below and clofed 
above, ftanding by the form of its own 
curve, nfed for bridges and other works. 

Ne’er through an arch fo hurried the blown tide, 
As the recomtorted through the gates. Shake/p. 

Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais’d empire fall! here is my fpace. 

Milton. 

e The roval fquadron marches, 

Erect triumphal arches, 


Dryden's Albion. 
3. The fky, 


or vault of heaven. 
Hath nature given them eyes 
-*To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 

OF fea and land? 

4. From [éex@.] A chief: obfolete. 
The noble duke, my matter, 

My worthy arch and patron comes to-night. 
Shakefprare. 
To Arcu. w. a. [arcuo, Lat.] 
1. To build arches, 

The nationa of the field and wood 

Build on the wave, or arch beneath the (and. Pope. 
2. To cover with arches. m 

Gates or monarchs 

Are arch'd fo high, that giants may get through, 
Shakespeare. 
The proud river which makes her bed at her 
ftnnes, that confidering the rapid courfe of the 
deep ftream that roars under it, 
piace among the wonders of the world, 

3. To form into arches. 

Fine devices of arching water without {pilling. 


Lowel. 


but nothing to health and fwcetnets. 
ARCI, adj. [from Zex@, chief. ], 
1. Chief ; of the firit clas, 

The tyrannous and biandy aét is done ; 
The moft arch deed of piteova maflacre, 
‘That ever yet this land was guilty of. 

‘There 18 fprung up 
An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer. SlLatefp. 
2. Waggith mirthful; triflingly mifchie- 
vous. This fignification it {cems to have 


5 


Bacon. 


* Hainborough, which 


Skhokefpeare. $ 


Skhakefpeare. | 


ARCHDEACON., x. f. [archidiaconus, Lat.]: 


fect, is arched over with fuch a curious pile of | 


it may well take F 


and making it rife in teveral forms of feathers § 
and drinking-glaffes, be Pretty things to look on, f- 


Shakefp. i 


ARC 


gained, by being frequently applied i@ 
the boy moft remarkable for his praus s z 
as; the arch rogue ; unlefs it be derived: 
from Archy, the name of the jeter tw 
Charles I. 
Eugenio fet out from the unive fiy; he had 
the reputation of an arch lad at fehool. — Savifts 
ARCH, in compofition, fignifies chief, or 
of the firft clafs [from iex Os, OF Zeys.] 5 
as, archaxgel, archtifbop. Vt is pro- 
nounced varioully with regard to the ch, 
which before a confonant found as in 
cheefe, as archdeacon; before a vowel: 
like 4, as archangel. 
ARCHANGEL. 2. f. [archangelus, Lat.]. 
One of the higheft order of angels, = 
His form had yet not loft 
All its original brightnefs, nor appear’d. 
Lefs than archangel ruin’d,.and the excefs 


OF glory obfcur’d. Milton 
"Tig fure th’ archangels trump I hear, 

Nature's great pafling-bell, the only call 

Of God's that will be heard by all. Norrite 


ARCHANGEL. w. f. [lamizm, Lat.] The: 
name of a plant, called alfo Dead nette. 
ARCHANGE LICK. adj. [from archangel. J: 
Belonging to archangels. é 
He ceas’d, and the archangelick paw’r prepar'd 
For fwift defcent ; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. * Miltone: 
Arcupr’acon. a. f. [from arch and bea- 
coz.] The chief place of profpeét, or of 
fignal. 
You thail win the top of the Cornith archdracon: 
may for profpeét compaie 
with Rama in Paleftina. Carew: 
Arcuet’snor. #. f. [from arch and bi- 
Jeop.] A bithop of the firt clafs, whos 
fuperintends the condu& of other bifhops- 
his fuffragans, 
Craamer is return’d with welcome, 
Inftall’d lord archbifoop of Canterbury. Shakeffa- 
The archbifoop was the known archite¢t vf this 
new fabrick, Clarendon. 


ÅRCHBISHOPRICK. 2. f {from arch- 


bifesp.] The ftate or jurifdi@ion of am 
archoifhop. 
“Tis the cardinal 5 
And merely to revengs him oh the emperor, 
For no: beftowing on him, at his atking, 
‘The archbifhoprick of Toledo, this is purpos'd. 
Shakefpeare. 
This excellent man, from the time of his pro- 
Motion to the archbifhoprick, underwent the envy 
and malice of men who agreed in nathing elfe. 
Clarerdon. 


Arcucua’nter. #. f. [from arch. and: 


chanter.| The chief chanter. 


= 


One that fupplies the bifhop’s place and. 
office in fnch “matters: as do belong to: 
the epifcopal funétion. The law ftyles 
him the bifhop’s vicar, or vicegerent. 
Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Left negligence might foiit in abufes, an arch- 
deacen was appainted to take aceount of their doings. 
Careqw’s Suraiey. 


'ARCHDE'ACONRY., mf. [archidiaconatus,. 


Lat.] The office or jurifdiétion of an. 
archdeacon, 
Tt nweth fubje@ion to the metropolitan of Cans. 
terbury, and hath one only arckdearonry. 
Care's Survey e 


ÅRCHDEACONSHIP, 2: fe [from arche 


deaccn.}]} The office of an archdeaʻon. 


„ÂRCHDU Ken. [archidux;Lat.] A title 


given, 


ARC 


‘given to fome fovereign princes, as of j- 


a\uilria and Tufcany. 

Piitip archduke of Auttria, during his voyage 
s fean the Netherlands towa ds Spin, was weather- 
driven into Wep mouth. Carcco's Suracy. 
Ascupvu’cuess. 2. fe [from arch zad 
duchefs.| A title given to the filter'or 
daughter of the archduke of Auttria, or 

, to the wife ofan archduke of Vuicany. 


ARQS«PHILOSOPHER. #. f. [from arch 
cand pbelofepber.] Chief philofopher. 


skt is no improbable opinion therefore, wich the 
earch. pbilofog ber was of, that the chiefelt perfon in 
every houfehuld waa always as it wcre aking. 

Hosker. 
ÅRCH-PRE'LATE. x. /. [from arch and 
prelate.) Chigf prelate. 

May we not wonder, that a man of St. Bafil’s 
authority and quality, and arch-pre/ate in the houfe 
of God, fhould have his name sar and wide called 
‘in queftion ? Hocker. 

ARCH-PRESBYTER. 2. f. [from arch and 
prefbyter.) Chief prefbyter. 

As fimple deacons are in {udjettion to prefby- 
ters, according tothe canon law; fo are a'fo pref- 
byters and arcb-prefbyters in fubjefion to thefe 
arc dzacons. Aylifes Parergan. 


Agcu-priest. wa. f [from arcb and 


Pg Chief pried. 

he word decanus was extended, to an ecciefi- 
aftical dignity, which included the. arch-prisfs. 

. Ayligfe’s Parergon. 

ArcualoLocy. s. / [from aeyai®, an- 
cient, and acy, a difcourfe.] A dif- 
courfe on antiquity. 


“Arcuatotocicx, ad. [from archaic- 


fogy.] Relating to a dilcourfe on anti- 
quity. : 
A’rcuaism. n. f. [exairpòs.] Anan- 
cient plirafe, or mode of expreffion. 
I thall never ule archaifins, like Milton. Watts. 
A’acuen. participial adj. [from To arch.] 
Bent in the form of an arch. 4 
I fee how thine eye would emulate the dia- 
mond; thou haf the right arched bent of che brow. 
Shake/peare, 
Let the arched knife, 
“Well fharpen’d, nosy aflail the foreading thades 
Of vegetables. Philips. 
ARCHER. z. f. Larcher, Fr. from arcus, 
Lat. a bow.} He that fhoots with a 
Dow. he that carries a bow in battle. 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head. 
Shakelpeare. 
This Cupid is no langer an archer; his glory 
fhall be ours, for we-are the only love-gods. 
i Shbakefpeare. 
Thou frequent bring’ the fmitten deee; 
For feldom, urchers fay, thy arrows err- 
#’acuery. z. jf [from archer] 
a. The ufe of the bow. 
Among the Eng! M artillery, archery challengeth 
the pre-eminence, as peculiar to our nation. 
Camden. 
2. The a& of fhooting with the bow. 
Flower of this purple dyc, 
Hit with Cupid's archery, 
Sink in apple of his eyr ! 


Prior. 


Sbakelpetre’s Midf. Night's Dream. 


. The art of an archer. 
Blek feraphims thall leave their quire, 

And turn love's folviers upan thee, 

Yo exercife their archery. Crafhacu's Steps to Temples 
Say From what golden quivers,of the iky 

Da ail thy winged arrows fly ? 

S vifene’s and power by birth a-e thine. 

Ti L believe this arcbery to flew, 

Shar fo much cof in wots thou 


ARC 
And Kil in painting dot beftow 
Upon thy ancient arms, the gaudy heavenly bow. 
Coruley. 
A’xcues-court, x. f: [from arches and 
court.) The chiefand moh ancient con- 
fiftory that belongs to the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, for the debating of fpi- 
ritual canfes, fo called from Bow-church 
in London, where it is kept, whofe top 
is raifed of ftone pillars, built archuiye, 
The judge of this court is termed the 


dean of the arches, or official of the] 


arckes-court : dean of the arches, becaufe 
with this office ts commonly joincd a 
peculiar jurifdiction of thirteen parithes 
in London, termed a deanery, being 
exempted from the authority of the bi- 
fhop of London, and belonging to the 
archbifhop of Canterbury; of which 
the parifh of Bow is one. Some others 
fay, that he was firit called dean of the 
arches, becaufe the official to the arch- 
bifhop, the dean of the arches, was his 
fubftitute in his court; and by that 
means the names became confounded. 
The jurifdidion of this jadge is ordi- 
nary, and extends through the whole 
province of Canterbury: fo that, upon 
any appeal, he forthwith, and without 
any further examination of the caufe, 
fends ont his citation to the party ap- 
pealed, and his inhibition to the judge 
from whom the appeal is made. Covell. 

ARCHETYPE. 2. f. [archetypum, Lat.] 
The original of which any refemblance 
is made. 

Our fouls, though they might have perceived 
images themfelves by fimple ienfe, yet it feems 
inconceivable, how they fhouid apprehend their 
archetypes. a Glanville’s Scepfis. 

Asa man, a tree, are the outward objefts of 
ovr perception, and the outward archetypes or pat- 
terns of our ideas; fo our fenfations of hunger, 
cold, are alfo inward arrbetypes or patterns of our 
ideas. But the notions or pictures of thefe things, 
as they asc in the mind, are the idea. 

k Watts's Logick. 

ARCHETYPAL. adj. [archetypus, Lat.] 
Original ; being a pattern trom which 
copies are made. 

‘Through contemglitien's opticks J have feen 
Him who is fairer than the fons of men: 

The furce af good, the light archetypal. Nerris. 

ARCHEUS. x. f. [probably from aex®-.] 
A word:by which Paracelfus feems to 
have meant a power that preffdes over 
the animal œconomy, diftiné from the 
rational foul. : 

ÅRCHIDIA CONAL. adj. [from archidia- 
conus, Lat. an archdeacon.} Belonging 
to an archdeacon; as, this offence is 
liable to be cenfured in an arcbidiaconal 
vifitation. 

ArcuigriscoPar. adj. [from archicpifco- 


pus, Lat. an archbifhop.] Belonging to} 


an archbifkop ; as, Canterbury is an ar- 

chiepifcopal fee ; the fuffragans are fub- 

jet to archicpifcopal jurifdiction. 
ARCHITECT. v. £ (archite&us, Lat.) 


Jt. A profeffor of the art of building. 


The arcbite&?’s glory confifts in the defignment 
and idea of the work ; his ambition fhouid be to 
make the form triumph over the matter. Horton. 


2. A contriver of a building; a builder. 


NRE 


4 The haty mattituds 


-Admiring enter'd, and the oik feme prat@, 
And fome the arcbieeé? ; his hand was known 
In heav'n, by many a tow'red ft-u@ture liigh, 
Where {eepter'd angels held their refidence, 
And fat as princes. Milten, 
3. The contriver or former of any com- 
pound body. 

This inconvenience the divine arcbite# of the 

body obviated. Ray on the Creations 
4. The contriver of any thing. 
An irreligious Moor, 
Chief ercbiteé and plotter of thefe woes. Skakelp. 
Arcuirective. adj. [from architect] 
That performs the works of architecture. 

How could the bodies of many of them, par- 
ticularly the laft mentioned, be furnithed with 
architeEtive materiais? Derk. Phyfico-Theshzy. 

ARCHITECTONIGK. adj. [from dex, 
chief, and rixvas, an artificer.) That 
which has the power or fkill of an ar- 
chiteét ; that which can build or form 
any thing. 

‘Yo fay that fome more fine part of either, or 
all the hypottatical principle, is the architeét of 
this elaborate ftru€ture, is to give occafion to de- 
mand what proportion of the tiia priina afforded 
this arcbitcEunick fpirit,- and what agent nrade to 
fkilful and hippy a mixture. Bayle. 

ARCHITECTURE. x. f. [architeđura, Lat. } 

t. The art or fcience of building. 

Arcbiteaure is divided into civil arcbitetare, 
called by way of eminence architecture; military 
architecture, or fortification ; and saval arckitece 
ture, which, befides building of thips and veffels, 
includes alto ports, moles, docks, &e. Chambers. 

Our fathers next in architeure kild, 

Cities for ufe, and forts for fafety build: 

Then palaces and lofty domes arofe, 

Thefe for devotion, and for pleafure thofe. 
Blackmore, 

2. The effect or performance of the fcience 
of building. 

The furmation of the firt earth being a piece 
of divine architeffure, afcribed to a particular pro- 
vidence. Burnet’s Theory. 

ARCHITRAVE. a. f. [from égyn, chief, 
and traés, Lat. a beam ; becaufe itis 
fuppofed to reprefent the principal beam 
in timber buildings.] ‘That part of a 
column, or order of a column, which 
lies immediately upon the capital, and 
is the loweft member of the entablature, 
This member is different in the differ- 
ent orders; and, in building architrave 
doors and windows, the workman fre- 
quently follows his own fancy. ‘The 
architrave is fometimes called the rea- 
fon piece, or mater beam, in timber 
buildings, as porticos, cloyflers, Je. In 
chimaies it is calied the mantle-piece ; 
and over jambs of doors, and lintels of. 
windows, hyperthyron. Builder's Di. 

The materials laid over this pillar were of 
wood; through the lightnefs whereof the arcbi- 
trave could not futter, nor the column ittlf, being 
fo fub:tantial. Wotton’s ArcbitcEures 

Weftward a pompons front {piece appear'd, 

On Dorick pilars of white marble rear, * 

, Crown'd with an architrave of antique mold, 

And feulpture rifing on the roughen'd gold. Pepe. 

ARCHIVES. 2. f. without a feagular. [ar- 
chiva, Lat.] ‘The places where records 
or ancient writings are kept. Itis per- 
haps fometimes ufed for the writings 
themfelves. 

Though we think our words vanih with the 
breath that utters them, yec they become records 

in 
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in God's court, and are laid up in his archives, as 
witneffes cither for or again us. 
Government of the Tongue. 

I fhall now only look a little into the Motaic 
archives, to obfesve what they furoith us with up- 
on this fubject, Wosdward. 

A’acuwise. adv. [from arch and wife. ] 
In the form of an arch. 

'Yhe court of arches, fo called ab arcvata ecchefia, 
or from Bow-church, b afan of the ftceple or 
clochier thereof, railed at the top with ftone pil- 
lars, in fafhion of a bow bent arc£avi/e. 

Aylffe's Parergon. 

ÅRCI'TENENT. adj. [arcitexcrs, Lat.) 
Bow-bearing. Dia. 

Arcra Tion.x./. [from arGo, to ftraiten. ] 
Straitening ; confinement to a nar- 
rower compafs. 

A'RCTICK. 2. f. [from agxl®, the north- 
ern conftellation.] Northern; lying un- 
der the Arétos, or bear. See Arrickx. 

Ever~during frows, perpetual fhades | 
OF darknefs would congeal their livid blood, 

Did not the aréfick tract fpontaneons yield 
A cheering purple berry big with-wine. Philips. 

A’xerics Circle. The circle at which the 
northern frigid zone begins. 

A’rcuate. adj. [arcuatus, Lat.] Bent in 
the form of an arch. 

The caufe of the confufion in founds, and the 
incenfefion of fpecies viftble, is, for that the 
fight worketh in right lines; but founds, that 
move in poligue and arcuate lines, muft needs 
encounter acd difturb the one the other. 

Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

In the gu‘let, where it perforateth the midriff, 
the carneous fibres are inflected and arcuate. 

Ray cr the Creation. 

arcuate.| Bent; 

Dia. 


A’reuaTiLe. adj. [from 
infle&ed. 
ARCUA TION. #. f. [from arcuate.] 
1. The a& of bending any thing; incur- 
vation. 
2. Tbe itate of being bent; curvity, or 
crookednefs. 3 
3. [In gardening.] The method of raifing 
by layers fuch trees as cannot be railed 
from feed, or that bear no feed, as the 
elm, lime, alder, willow; and is fo 
called from bending down to the ground 
the branches which fpring from the off- 
fets or ftools after they are planted. 
Chambers. 
A’rcuaTure. n.f. [arcuatura, low Lat.] 
The bending or curvature of an arch, 
Dia. 
ArcuBacisTer. 2./. [from arcus, a bow, 
and éalifa, an engine.] A crofsbow- 
man. . , 

Kiag John was efpied by a very good arcula- 
lifler, who faid, that he would foon difpatch the 
cruel tyrant. God forbid, vile varlet, quoth the 
tarl, that we fhould procure the ceath of the holy 
onz of God. Camden's Remains. 

Ano. [Saxon.] Signifies natural difpofi- 
tion; as, Goddard, is a divine temper ; 
Reinard, a fincere temper ; Giffard, a 
bountiful and liberal difpofition ; Ber- 
sard, filialafettion.  Gibjin’s Camden. 

A’rpency. af. [from ardent.) Ardour ; 
eagernefs ; warmth of affection. 

Accepted our prayers fhall be, if qualified with 
humility, and ardency, and perfevcrance, fu far as 
concerns the cend immediate to them. 

- Hawniond’s Pratt. Catecbifm. 

The ineffable happinefs of vor dear Redeemer 
mnft needs bring an inecreafe to ours, commen. 
furate to the efeticy of owr love tor him. Boyie. 


ARE 


ARDENT. adj. [ardens, Lat. burning.] 
1. Hot; burning ; fiery. i 

Chymifts obferve, that vegetables, as lavender, 
rue, marjoram, &c. diftilled before fermentation, 
yield oils without any burning fpirits; but, after 
fermentation, yield ardent fpirits without oils; 
which thews, that their oil is, by fermentation, 
converted into fpirit. Neevten's Opricks. 

z. Fierce ; vehement ; having the appear- 
ance or quality of fire. 
A knight of fwarthy face 
High on a cole-black feed purfued the chace ; 
With flathing flames his arden? eyes were fill’d. 
A Dryden, 
3- Paffionate ; affectionate: ufed gene- 
rally of defire. : 

Another nymph with fatal pow’r may rife, 

To damp the finking heams of Cæia's eyes ; 
With haughty pride may hear her charms cunfett, 
And fcorn the ardent vows that I have blet. Prior. 

A’RDENTLY. adv. [from ardent.] Eager- 
ly; affectionatefy. 

With true zeal may our hearts be moft ardently 
inflamed to our religion. Spratt’s Sermons. 

ARDOUR. n.f. [ardor, Lat. heat.] 
1. Heat. 

Joy, like a ray of the fun, reflects with a greater 
ardsur and quicknefs, when it rebounds upon a 
man from the breaft of his friend. South. 

z. Heat of affection; as, love, defire, 
courage. 

The !:jdiers fhout around with gen’roos rage ; 
He prais’d their ardour, ioly pleas’d to fee 
His hoft. Dryden. 

Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd, 

And the vain ardours of our love reftrain’d. Pope. 
3- The perfon ardent or bright. This is 
only ufed by Milton. 
4 Nor delay’d the winged faint, 
After his charge receiv’d ; but from among 
Thoufand celeftial ardeurs, where he ftood 
Veil'd with his gorgeous wings, up-fpringing tight, 


Flew thro‘ the midi of heav n. Paradije Loft. 
Arovu ry. 2. f. [from arducus.] Height; 
difficulty. + Š Dif. 


ARDUOUS. adj. [arduus, Lat.) 
1. Lofty ; hard to climb. ~ 
High on Parnaffus’ top her fons fhe how'd, 
And pointed out thofe ardzout paths they trod. 


Pope. 

2. Difficult. 4 

It was a means to bring him up in the fehool 
of arts and policy, and fo to fit him for that 
great and ardusus employment that God defigned 
him to. South. 

A’rpuousness. ». f. [from arduous.) 
Height; difficulty. 

Are. The third perfon plural of the pre- 
fent tenfe of the verb zo de; as, young 
men are rath, old are cautious. 

ARE, or Alamire. The lowe note but 
one in Guido’s feale of mufick. 

* Gamut l am, the ground of all accord, 
Are to plead Hortenfio’s paffion ; 

È mi Bianca take him for thy lord, 

C faut, that loves with all affeétion. 

A’rea. xf. [Latin.] 

1. The furface contained between any 
lines or boundaries. 

‘The area of a triangle is found by knowing the 
height and the bafe. Wars's Logicke 

Z. Any open furface, as, the floor of a 
room; the open part of a church; the 
vacant part or tage of an amphitheatre. 
An inclofed place, as lifts, or a bowling- 
green, or grafs-plot. 

{eet us conceive a floor or area of gondly length, 
with the breadth fomewhat more than half the 
longitude. }/otton. 

The Alban lake is of an oval figure, and, by 


Shakefp. 
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` reafon of the high mountains that encompafs it, 
looks like the area of fome vat amphitheatre. : 
Addifitte 
In areas vary'd with Mofaick art, ° 
` Some whiil the dik, and fome the jav'lin dart. 
Pope. 
To Art’ap, or ARE‘ED. v. a. {anedan, 
Sax. to counfel.] To advife ; to direét. 
Knights and ladies gentle deeds, 
Whofe praifes having flept in lence long, 
Me, a!l too meane, the facred mufe arecds 
To blazon broad. Fairy Queens 
But mark what I arcad thee now: avant, 
Fly thither whence thou fled’t! If from this hour 
Within thefe hallow’d limits thou appear, 


Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d. 
i Paradife Loft. 


Arera‘crton. 2. f| [arefacio, Lat. to 
dry.] The fate of growing dry ; the 
a& of drying. ; 

From them, and their motions, principally pro- 


ceed arcfa&ion, and moft of the effects of nature. 
Bacon. 


To A’rery. v. a. [arefacio, Lat. to dry.J 
To dry; to exhauft of moifture. _ 

Heat drieth bodies that do eafily expize, as 
parchment, leaves, roots, clay, &c. and fo doth 
time or age arefy, as in the fame bodies, @e. 

“Bacon's Natural Bifiorys 
Anena’ceous. adj. [arena, Lat. fand.] 
Sandy ; having the qualities of fand. 

A piece of the ftone of the fame mines, of a 

yellowith brown colour, an arenaceous fiable fub- 


flance, and with fome white {par mixed with it. 
Wosdevard on’ Foffils. 


ARENA tion. n. f. [ftom areng, Lat. 
fand.] Is ufed by fome phyticians for 
a fort of dry bath, when the patient fits 
with his feet upon hot fand. Dia.. 

ARENO'SE. adj. [from arena, Lat.] San- 
dy ; full of fand. Did. 

Are’nunous, adj. [from arenula, Lat. 
fand.] Full of fmall fand ; gravelly. 

ÅREO'TICK. adj. [dcasotinae.] Attenuents, 
applied to medicines that diffolve vifci- 
dities, fo that the morbifick matter may 
be carried off by fiweat, or infenfible: 
perfpiration. j Dia.. 

ARETO'LOGY. 2. f [from deerh, virtue, 
and atyw, to difcourfe.] That part of 
moral philofophy which treats of virtue, 
its nature, and the means of arriving at 
it. Did. 

A’rcan. nf Hard lees fticking to the 
fides of wine-veffels, more commonly 
called tartar. Dié. 

A’rcent. adj, [from argentum, Lat. 
filver.] 

1.. The white colour nfed in the coats of 
gentlemen, knights, and baronets, fup- 
pofed to be the reprefentation of that 
metal. 

Rinaldo flings 
Aa fwife as fiery lightning kindled new, 
His argent eagle, with her filver wings 
In field of azure, fair Erminia knew. 
In an argent ficld, the god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron cars Dryden. 

z. Silver; bright like filver.. 

Thofe argent fields nore likely habitants, 
Tranflated faint:, or middle fpizits, hold, 


Fairfax, 


Betwixt th’ angelical and human kinde Milten, 
Or afk of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove’s tatellites are lefs than Juve. = Pepe. 


ARGENTA TION. 2- f. [from argentum, Las 
filver.] An overlaying with filver. Did. 
ARGENTINE. adj. [argentin, Fr.] Sound- 
ing like filver. Dit, 

g " Kroi, 
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‘A’rctu. m Ja [angilla, Lat.) Potters 


clay; a fat foft kind .of earth of which 
veffels are made. 

, ARGILLA ceous. adj. {from argil.} Clay- 
ey; partaking of the nature of argil ; 
conlifting of argil, or potters clay. 

ArcY ious. «iy. [from argil.) Confit- 
ing of clay ; clayith ; containing clay. 
Albuquerque derives this rednefs from the fand 


and argi/lous-earth at the bottom. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

A’rcosy. n. f- [derived by Pope from 

Argo, the name of Jafon’s hip; fup- 

pofed by others to be a veflel of Rugu/a 
© or Ragofa, a Ravoxine, corrupted.] A 

large veffel for merchandize; a carrack. 

Your mind is tcfling on the ocean; 
There where your ergefier with portly Gil, 
Like figniors and rich burgheis on the flood, 


Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 
Shakelp. Merchant of Venice. 


To ARGUE. v. n. [arguo, Lat.] 
3. To reafon; to offer reafons. 
I know y wur majefty has aiways lov'd her 
So dear in heart,'not to deny her what 
A woman of lefs place might afk by law 3 
Schola:s aliow'd treely tò argue for her. 
Shakefp. Hemy VU. 
Publick arguing oft ferves not only to exafpe- 
rate the minds, but to whet the wits of heveticks. 
Decay of Piety. 
An idea of motion, not paffing on, would per- 
plex any one, who fhould argue from fuch an idea. 
Locke. 


2. To perfuade by argument. 

Te is a furt of poetical logick which I would 
make ufe of, to argue you into a protection of 
this play. Congreve’s Ded, ta Old Bacheler. 

3. Jo difpute; with the particles ews or 
againft before the opponent, and againf 
before the thing oppofed. 

Why do Chriftians, of feveral perfuafions, fo 
fiercely argueagainft the falvability of each other ? 

Decay of Picty. 

He that by often arguing againf his own fenle, 
Impofes faifehoods on others, is nut far frem be- 
lieving himfclf, Locke. 

Ido not fee how they can argue with any one, 
without fetting down ftnét buundarics. Locke. 

To ARGUE. v.a 
1. To prove any thing by argument. 

If the worid's age and ocath be argued well, 

By che fan's fall, which now towards earth doth 
bend 

Then we Mih fear that virtue, face fhe fell 
Solow as woman, fiould be near herend, Donne. 


2. To debate any qneftion ; as, to argue a 
caufe, 
3. To prove, as an argument. 
So many iaws argue fo many fins 
Among them: how can God with fuch refide ? 
Milton. 
Tt argues diftemper cf the mind as well as o° 
the body, when a anan is continually tofiing from 
ore fide to the others South. 
This argues a virtue and d'fp fition in thofe 
fides of the raya, which anfwers t: that virtue 
and difpofition of the chrytta. Newton's Opcicks 


4. To charge with, asa crime: with of. 

J have pated guhs co all thoights and ex- 
prelis of mint, which can be t uly argued of 
obfecoity, p o-avenefs, or immorality, and retra. 
them. Drydens Fabses. 

The accidents are not the fame, waich would 
have argued him of a fervile cxpy'ng, and retat 
ba.renneis of invention; yet the fas wert rt 
fanr. Dryden's Fobits, 


A’acuer. n.f. [from argue.] A rcafoner; 
a dilpater ; a controvertift. ‘ 


ARG 

Men are ahamed to be profelytes to a weak 
arguer, as thinking they mutt part with their re- 
pucation as weil as their fin. Decay cf Piety. 

Neither good Chriftians nor good arguers. 

Atterbury. 
ARGUMENT. nf. [argumentum, Lat.) 
1. A reafon alleged for or againit any 
thing. 

We fometimes fee, on our theatres, vice re- 
warded, at leait unpunifhed; yet it ought not to 
be an argument agaioft the art. Dryden. 

When any thing is proved by as good argu- 
ments as that thing is capable of, fupp hng it 
were 3 we ought not in realon to make any doubt 
of the exiftence of that thing. Tilletfon. 

Our author's two great and only arguments to 
prove, that heirs are lords uver ther brethren. 

Lacke. 
2. The fabject of any difconrfe or writing. 

That the who ev’n but now was your bett object, 

Your praife’s argument, balra òf your age, 
Deareft and beft. Skakefp. King Lear. 
To the height of this great argumene 
I may affert eternal providence, 
And juftify the ways of God to man. 
Sad tafk ! yet argument 
Nos lefs, but more heroick than the wrath 
Of ftern Achilles. Milton. 
A much longer difcourfe my argument requires ; 
your merciful difpofitions a much thorter, 
Spratt’: Sermons. 
3. The contents of any work fummed up 
by way of abftract. 

The argument of the work, that is, its prin- 
cipal ation, the economy and difpofition of it, 
are the things which diftinguith copies from vri- 
ginals. Dryden. 

4. A controverfy. 

This day, in argument upon a cafe, 

Some words there grew 'twixt Somerfet and me. 

4 A Skakefpeare. 

An ‘argumert that fell out lat night, where 
each of us fell in praife of our country miftreffes. 

Shakelp. Cymbeline, 

If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the fpeaker 
and hearer, the argument i$ not about things, buc 
names. 3 Locke. 

5. It has fometimes the particle to before 
the thing to be proved, but generally 
or. 

The bet moral argument to patience, in my 
opinion, is the advantage of patience iticlf. 

Tillatfon. 

This, before that revelation had enlightened 


Ailton, 


the world, was the very bell argument fer a future, 


ftate. Atterbury. 
6. [In aftronomy.] An arch by which 
we feek another unknown arch, propor- 
tional to the firft. Chambers. 
ARGUMENTAL. adj. [from argvmeni.] 
Belonging to argument; reafoning. 
AmMiéted i.nfe thou kindly doft fer free, 
Opprefs'd with argumental tyranny, 
And roused reafon finds a fate retreat in thee, 
Pope. 
ARGUMENTATION. m. fe [from argu 
ment,] Reafoning ; the a&t of reafoning. 
Argumentation is that operation of the mind, 
whereby we infer one prupofition from two or more 
propofitions premifed. Or it is the d.awing a 
conelufion, which befure was unknown, or doubt 
ful, from fome propofi ions more known and evi- 
dent; fo when we hive julged that matter can- 
not think, and that the mind of man doth think, 
wec nclude, that therefure the mind of man is 
not mat er. Warts’s Logick 
J fuppofs it is no ill topick of argumentation 
to they the prevaienct of contempt, by the cur 
tra y influeaces of refpet. South. 
H's thoughts muft be mafculine, full of argu 
m nfationy Xai that fufficiently warm. Dryden. 
Vie whole courte of his argumentation comes ta 
« thing. Addifan. 
ARGUMENTATIVE, adj. {fromeargument, | 


ARI i 
1. Confifling of argument; containing 
argument. 

‘i his omiftion, confidering the bounds within 
which the argumentative part of my difcourie was 
conlined, I could not avoid. 

Atterbury’s Pref. tobis Serment. 
: A 
2. Sometimes with of, but rarely. 

Another thing argumentative of providence, is 
that pappous plumage growing upon the tops of 
fome feeds, whereby they are wafted with the 
wind, and difieminated far and wide. Ray. 

3- Applied to perfons, diipntatious ; dif- 
pofed to controverfy. 

A'RCUTE. adj. [argato, Ital, arguius, Lat.] 

1. Subtle; witty ; fharp. 

2. Shrill. 

ÆA RIA. n.f (Ital. in mofick.] An air, 
fong, or tune. ü 
ARID. adje (aridus, Lat. dry.) Dry; 

parched up. 

My complexion is become adut, and my body 
arid, by vifiting lands. Arluthnet and Popes 

His harden'd fingers deck the gaudy (pring, 
Without him fummer were an arid wake. Thomf. 

Arvoiry. n. f. [from arid.] p 
1. Drynefs; ficcity. 

Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an ani- 
mal body to the great extremity of aridity, or dry- 
refs, Arbuthaceon Alizents. 

2. In the theological fenfe, a kind of ine 
fenfibility in devotion, contrary to unc- 
tion or tendernels. 

Strike my foul with lively apprehenfions of thy 
exceilencics, to beac up my fpir.t under the greateit 
aridities and dejections, with the delightful profpeét 
of thy glorics. Norrise 

ARIES. n.f (Lat.] The ram; one of 
the twelve figns of the zodiack ; the firft 
vernal fign. 

At lait trom Aries rolls the-bounteons fun, 

And che bright Bull receives him. Themfon. 

To Ans ETATE. v. n. [arieto, Lat.] 

t. To butt like a ram. 

z. To ftrike in imitation of the blows 
which rams give with their heads. 

ARIETATION. x. f. [from ariefate.] 

1. The aét of butting like a ram. 

2. The aét of battering with an engine 
called a ram. 

The ttrength of the pereuffion, wherein ord- 
nance do exceed all arierations and antient inven- 
tions. Bocen. 

3- The a& of ftriking or confli€ting in ge- 
neral. 

Now thofe heterogeneous atoms, by themfelves, 
hit fo exactly into their proper refidence, in the 
midft of fuch tumultuary motions, and arietarisns 
of other particles. Glanville. 


ARIE TTA. n.f. (Ital. in mufick.] A Mhort 
air, fong, or tune. 
ARI'GHKT. adv. [from a and right.] ' 
1. Rightly; without mental errour. 
How him I lov'd, and love with all my mights 
So thought 1 cke of him, and think I thought 2- 
rigbt. Spenfers 
Thefe were thy thoughts, and thou could’ir judge 
aright, 
Till intercit made a jaundice in thy fight. Dryd. 
The motions cf the tongue ave fo eafy, and fo 
fubtle, that you can hardly conceive or diftinguifh 
them aright. Halse, 
2. Rightly; withont crime. 
A generation thac fet not their heart aright. 
Pfalmse 
3- Rightly; without failing of the end 
deiigned. 
Guardian of groves, and g7ddefs of the night, 
Fair quecn, he faid, dire&t my dart arigbe. Dryde 
ARIOLA TION. 


AOR I 

Arionva rion, or Hariobarion, 2./- 
[Aariolus, Vat. a foothfayer.] Soothfay- 
ing ; vaticination. 

The priefta of elder time deluded their appre- 
henfions with arislaticn, foothfaying, and fuch 

. oblique idolatries. Brown. 

ARIOSO. x. f: [Ital]. in mufick.] The 
movement of a c@mmon air, fong, or 
tune. Did. 

To Arise. v. n. pret. arofe, particip. 
arifex. [from a and rife.) 

1. To mount upward as the fun. 

He rofe, and, looking up, beheld the fkics 
With purple blufhing, and the day arife Dryden. 

2. To get up as from fleep, or from reft. 

So Efdras arofe up, and faid unto them, ye have 
tranfgreffed the law. 1 Efd, ix. 7. 

How long wilt thon ficep, O fluggard; when 
wilt thou arife out of thy fleep? Prov. vi. g 

3. To come into view, as from obfcurity. 

There fhall arife falfe Chrifts and falfe prophets. 

Matt. xxiv. 

4. To revive from death. 

Thy dead men fhall five, togetber with my 
body fhall they arife: awake and fing, ye that 
dwell in duit. Tfaiah, xxvi. 19. 

5. To proceed, or have its original. 

They which were fcattered abroad upon the 
perfecutiun that arefe about Stephen, trave'led as 
far as Pheoice. Ets, xis 19. 

I know not what mifchief may arif hereafter 
from the example of fuch an innovation. _ Dryden. 

6. To enter upon a new ftation, to fucceed. 
to power or office. 

Another Mary then arefe, 

And did rig’rous laws impole. 

7. To commence hoftility. 

And when he arcfe againf{ me, I caught him 
by his beard, and (mote him. 1 Some xvii. 35. 

For the various fenfes of this word, 
fee Rise. 

ARISTO’CRACY. 2./. [éeic@, preateft, 
and xgéléw, to govern.) That form of 
government which places the fupreme 
power in the nobles, without a king, 
and exclufively of the people. 

The ariffecracy of Venice hath admitted fo 
many abufes through the degeneracy of the nobles, 
that the period of its duration fcems to approach. 

z , 4 Swift, 

ARISTOCRA’TICAL. | adj. [from arifto- 

ArisTocra TICK. f cracy.] Relating to 
ariftocracy ; including a form of govern- 

‘ment by the nobles. 

Ockham diftinguifhes, that the papacy, or ec- 
clefiaftical monarchy, may be changed in an ex- 
traordinary manner, for fome time, into an ariffo- 
cratical form of government. Ayliffe. 

Axistocra TICALNESS. 2.f. [from arif- 
tocratical.} An ariftocratical ftate. Did. 

Arirumancy. 2./. [from depès, num- 
ber, and parrsi2, divination.) <A fore- 
telling future events by numbers, Dia. 

ArgitHME TICAL, adj. [from arithmetich.] 
According to the rules or method of 
aritbmetick, 

The principles of bodies may be infinitely fmall, 
nat only beyond all naked or affifted fenfe, but be- 
yond all arithmetical operation or conception. Grew. 

The fquarcs of the diameters of thefe rings, 
made by any prifmatick colour, were in orithmeti- 
cal progrefiion, as inthe fifth obfervation. Netvton. 

ARITHME TICALLY, adv. [from arithme- 
tical.) Jn an arithmetical manner ; ac- 
cording to the principles of arithmetick. 

Though the fifth part of a xeftes being a fimple 
fraction, and arithmetically regular, it is yet no pro- 
per part of that meafure. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
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ÅRITHMETI CIAN. # f. [from arithme- 
tick.) A mafter of the art of numbers. 

A man had need be a good arithmetician, to un- 
derftand this author's works. His defeription runs 
on like a multiplication table. Addifer. 

ARYTHMETICK, 2. / [etue num- 
ber, and peręfw, to meafure.] The 

{cience of numbers; the art of compu- 

tation. 

On fair graund I could beat forty of them; . 
But now "tis odds beyond aritkmetich. Shak. Coriol. 

The chriftian religion, according to the apof- 
tles arithmetick, hath but thefe three parts of ic; 
fobriety, juftice, religion. Taylor. 

Axx. 2. f. [arca, Lat. a chef.) 

1. A veflel to fwim upon the water, nfually 
applied to that ia which Noah was pre- 
ferved from the univerfal deluge. 

Make thee an ark uf gopher wood; rooms fhalt 
thou make in the ark, and fhalt pitch it within and 
without. Genefis. 

The one jaft man alive, by his command, 

Shall build a wondrous ark, as thou beheld" ft, 

To fave himfelf and houfehold, frem amidft 

A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton. 
The repofitory of the covenant of God 
with the Jews. cA 

This cofter was of fhittim wood, covered wit 
plates or leaves of gold, being twu cubita and a 
half in length, a cubit and a Lalf wide, and a cn- 
bit and a half high. It hyd two rings of gold on 
each fide, thrnugh which the aves were put for 
carrying ite Upon the top of it was a kind of gold 
crown all around it, and two cherubim were faf- 
tened tothe cover. It contained the two tables of 
ftone, written by the hand of God. — Calmet. 
Ara. 2./. [eanm, eonm, Sax.] 

1. The limb which reaches from the hand 
to the fhoulder. 

If 1 have lift up my hand againft the fatherlefs, 
when I faw my help in the gate, then let mine 
arm fall from-«my fhoulder-blade, and mine arm 
be broken from the bone. Fob. 

Likz helplefs friends, who view from (hore 
The lab’ring fhip, and hear the tempeit roar, 

So ftood they with their arms acrofs, Dryden. 
2. The bough of a tree, 

The trees {pread ont their arms to fhade her face, 
But she on elbow lean‘d. Sidney. 

Where the tall oak his {preading arms entwines, 
And with the beech a mutual frade combines. Gay. 

3. An inlet of water from the fea. 

Full in the centre of the facred wood, 

An arm acifeth of the Stygian flood. Dryd. Æn. 

We have yet feen but an arm of this fea of 
beauty. Norris. 

4. Power; might. In this fenfe is ufed 

the fecular arm, &c, 

Curfed be the man that trufteth in man, and 
maketh flefh his erm, and whofe heart departeth 
from the Lord. Jere xvile 5. 

O God, thy arm was here ! 

And not to as, but to thy arm alone, 

Afcribe we all. Shakifp. Hen. V. 
Arn’s END, x. f. A phrafe taken from 

boxing, in which the weaker man may 

overcome the ftronger, if ht can keep 
him from clofing. 

Such a one as can keep him at arm's end, need 
never with for a better companion. Sidney's Arcad. 

For my fake be comfortable, hold death awhile 
at the arm's end. - Shakefpeare, 

In tne fame fenfe is nfed arm’s length. 
To ARM. v.a. [armo, Lat.] 
1. To furnith with armour of defence, or 
weapons of offence. 

And when Abram heard that his brother was 
taken captive, he armed his trained fervaats, born 
in his own houfe, three hundred and cighteen, and 
purfued them unto Dan. Gensfis. 


2. 


ARM 


True cenfcious honour is to feef no fins 
He's arm’d withont that’s innocent within. Pepe. 
2. To plate with any thing that nay adi ~ 
ftrength. 
Their wounded fteeds 
Yerk ont their armed heels at their dead moafters. 
Shakefp-are. 
3. To furnith ; to fit up; as, to arm a- 
loadftone, is to cafe it with iron. 
You muft arm your houk with the line in the 
infide of it. Walton's Angler. 
Having wafted the callus, I lett cff thofe tents 
and dreffed it with others armed with digeftives. 
Wifiman’s Surgery. 
4. To provide againtt, 
His fervant, arm’d againft fuch coverture, 
Reported unto all, that he was fure 
A noble gentleman of high rega.d. Spenfers 
To ARM. wv. m To take arms; to be fitted 
with arms. 
Think we king Harry ftrong; 
And, princes, look yon ftrongly arm to meet him. 
Shakefpeare. 
ARMADA. n.f. [Span. a fleet of war.] 
An armament for fea; a fleet of war. It 
is often erroneoufly {pelt arado. 
In all the mid-earth feas was lett no road 
Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines, 
Spread was the huge armado wide and broad, 
From Venice, Genes, and towns which them con- 
fines. Fairfaxe 
So by a roaring tempeft on the flood, 
A whole armado of colleéted {aii = 
Is fcatter'd and disjoin’d from fellowhhip. Shake. 
At length, refolv’d t’ affert the wat'ry bail, 
He in him(elf did whole armados bring: 
Him aged feamen might their majter call, 
Anu chofe for general, were he not their king. 
Dryden. 
ARMADILLO. n. jJ: [Spanifh.] A foar- 
footed animal of Brafil, as big as a cat, 
with a fnout like a hog, a tail like a li~ 
zard, and feet like a hedge-hog. He 
is armed all over with hard feales like 
armour, whence he takes his name, and 
retires under them like the tortoife. He 
lives in holes, or in the water, being 
of the amphibious kind. His fcales are 
of a bony or cartilaginous fubftance, but 
they are eafily pierced. This animal 
hides himfelf a third part of the year 
under ground. He feeds upon roots, 
fugar-canes, fruits, and poultry. When 
he is caught, he draws up his feet and 
head to his belly, and rolls himfelf up 
in a ball, which the ftrongeft hand can- 
not open; and he muft be brougkt near 
the fire before he will thew his nofe. 
His flefh is white, fat, tender, and more 
delicate than that of a fucking pig.. 
Trevoux. 
ARMAMENT, 2. fı [armamentum, Lat.) 
` A force equipped for war; generally 
ufed of a naval force, 
ARMAMENTARY. 2. f. [armamentarium, 
Lat.] An armory; a magazine or ar- 
fenal of warlike implements. Dia. 
ARMAN. n.f. A confection for reftoring 
appetite in horfes. Dig. 
ARMATURE. n. f. [armatura, Lat.] 
1. Armour; fomething to defend the body 
from hurt. > 
Others fhould be armed with hard fells; others 
with prickles; the reft, that have no fuch arma- 
ture, Should be endued with great fwiftnefs and 
pernicity. Ray on the Creations 


z. Offenfive weapons ; lefs properly. 
P The 
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The double armature is a more defiru€tive en- 
gine than the tamultuary weapon. Decay of Piety. 
. A’emeb. adj. [in heraldry.] Is nfed in 

refpeét of bealts and birds of prey, when’ 

their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, 
or tufks, are of a different colour from 
the reft; as, he bears a cock ora falcon 
armed, Or. Chalmers. 

Arsen Chair, n. fi [from armed and 
chair.) An elbow chair, or a chair with 
refts for the arms. 

Armenian Bole. n.f. A fatty medicinal 
kind of earth, of a pale reddiih colour, 

. which takes its name from the country 

of Armenia. 

Arme sian Stone. n. f. A mineral ftone 
or earth of a blue colour, {potted with 
green, black, and yellow ; anciently 
brought.only from Armenia, but now 
found in Germany, and the Tyrol. It 
bears a near refemblance to lapis lazuli, 
from which it feems only to differ in 
degree of maturity ; it being fofter, and 
Speckled with green inftead of gold. 

Chambers. 

ARMENTAL. e [armentalis, or ar- 


s 


A'RMENTINE, $ mentinus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to a drove or herd of cattle. Did. 
ARMENTO'SE. adj. [armentofus, Lat.] A- 
bounding with cattle. Di. 
A'RMGAUNT. adj. [from arm and gaunt.] 
Slender as the arm. 
So he nodded, 
And foberly did mount an armgaunt fteed. Shakef. 
A’en-nore. n. /. [from arm and bole.| 
The cavity under the fhoulder. 
Tickling is moft in the foles of the feet, and 
under the arm-boles, and on the fides, The caufe 
ts the thinnefe of the fkin in thofe parts, joined 


with the rarenefs of being touched there. 
Bacon's Natural eh 
Axmr’cerous. adj. [from armiger, Lat. 
an armory-bearer.] Bearing arms. 
A’rmitcary. adj. [from armilla, Lat. a 
bracelet.] Refembling a bracelet. 

When the circles of the mundane fpheré arc 
fuppofed to be deferibed on the convex furface nf a 
fphere, which is hollow within, and, after this, 
you imagine all parte of the {phere’s furface to be 
cut away, except thofe parts on which fuch circles 
are defcribed ; then that {phere is called an armil- 
lary Tphere, becaufe it appears in the form of feve- 
ral circular rings, or bracelets, put together in a 
due pofition. Harris’s Defeription of the Globes. 

A’amitcvaten. adj. (armillatus, Lat.) 
Having bracelets. Di&. 
A’rmines, #. f. [in a fhip.] The fame 
with wafteclothes, being clothes hung 
about the outfide of the fhip’s upper- 
works fore and aft, and before the cub- 
brige heads. Some 
the tops, called sop armings. Chambers. 
Agmi’rorence. »./. [from arma, arms, 
and potentia, power, Lat.} Power in war. 
ARMI POTENT. adj. [armipctens, Lat.) 
Powerful in arms; mighty in war. 

The manifold linguift, and the armipotent fol- 
dier. Shakefpecre. 

For if our God, the Lord armitorent, 

Thofe armed aagels in our aid down fend, 

That were at Dathan to his prophet fent, 

Thau wilt come down with them. Fairfax. 

Beneath the Jow'ring brow, and on a bent, 
The temple ftood of Mars armiporent. Dryden. 

Axmi‘sonovs. adj. [armifonus, Lat.] 
Raftling with armour, 


A’amuer. #. fe [from arm 

1. A little arm ; as, an armlet of the fea. 
2. A piece of armour for the arm. 

3. A bracelet for the arm. 


Armoni‘ack. 2. fa [erroneoufly fo written 


are alfo hung round | 


ARM. 


A’rmrsrice. nf. [armifitiam, Lat.) A 


fhort truce; a ceflation of arms for a 
fhort time. 


And, when fhe takes thy hand, and doth feem 


kind; 
Doth fearch what rings and armlers the can find. 
Donne. 


Every nymph of the flood her treffes rending, 
Throws off her armiet of pearl in the main. Dryd. 


for ammeniack.| A Sort of volatile falt. 
Sec AMMONIACK. 


A’amorer. wf. [armorier, Fr.] 
1. He that makes armour, or weapons. 


Now thrive the ermerers, and honour's thought 
Reigns folely in the breaft of every man. Shake/p. 
The ermorers make their fteel mare tough and 
pliant, by afperfion of water and juice of herbs. 
Bacon 
The whole divifion that to Mars pertains, 
All trades of death that deal in feel for gains, 
Were there: the butcher, armorer, and fmith, 
Who forges fharpen’d fauchions, or the fcythe. 
Dryden. 
When armrers temper in the ford 
The keen-edg’d pole-axe, or the thining fword, 
The red-hot metal hiffes in rhe lake. Pope. 


2. He that dreffes another in armour. 


The armorers accomplifhing the kaights, 
With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefpeare. 
The morning he was to join battle with Harold, 
his armorer put on his backpiece before, and his 
breaftplate behind. Camden. 


ARMORIAL. adj. (armorial, Fr.) Belong- 


ing to the arms or efeutcheon of a fa- 
mily, as enfigns armerial, 


A’amorist. n.f. [from armour.] A per- 


fon fkilled in heraldry. Di. 


A’rmory. x. f. [from armour.] 


1. The place in which arms are repofited 
for ufe.- 
The fword 
Of Michael, from the armory of God, 
Was giv'n him temper'd fo, that neither keen, 
Nor folid, might refit that edge. Milton. 
With plain heroick magnitude of mind, 
And celeftial vigour arm’d, 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Ailton. 
Let a man confider thefe virtues, with the con- 
trary fins, and then, as out of a full armory, or 
magazine, let him furnifh his confcience with 
texts of feripture. i 7 South. 
2. Armour; arms of defence. A 
Nigh at hand 
CeleRial armory, thields, helms, and fpears, 
Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold. 
5 Dilton. 
3. Enfigns armorial. 
Well wurthy be you of that armory, 
Whercin you have great glory won this day. 
s Fairy Queene 
ARMOUR., z. f. [armateur, Fr. armatura. 
Lat.] Defenfive arms. 
Your friends are np, and buckle on their ar- 
moure Sbakefpeare. 
That they might not go naked among their ene- 
mies, the only armour that Chrift allows them is 
prudence and innocence. South. 


A’rmour-BEARER. x. fe [from armour 
“and dear.) He that carries the armour 


of another. 
His armour-bearer firt, and next he kill’d 
His chatioteer. Dryden. 
A’ampir. n. f. [from arm and pit.) ‘The 
hollow place under the fhoulder. . 


ARO R 


TSe handles to thefe gouges are made fo long, 
that the handle may reach under the armpit of the 
workman. Eigxone 

Others hold their plate under the left arm-pir, 
the be? fituativo for keeping ir warm. Swift. 

Arms. n. f. without the fingular number. 
[arma, Lat.] 
1. Weapons of offence, or armour of de- 
fence. 
Thofe arms, which Mars before 
Had giv’n the vanquith’d, now the victor bore. 
Pope. 
2. A flate of hoftility. 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

With many more confederates, are in arms. Shakef. 
3. War in general. 

Arms and the man I fing. 

Him Paris follaw’d to the dire alarms, 
Both breathing flaughter, both refolv’d in arms. 


Drydene 


k D Popes 
4. Aétion; the aé of taking arms. 
Up rofe the victor angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet fong. Miltone 
The feas and rocks and fkies rebound, 
To arms, to arms, to arms! Pope. 


5. The enfigns armorial of a family. 
ARMY. n.f. [armée, Fr.} 
1. A colle&tion of armed men, obliged to 
obey one man. Locke, 
Number it(elf importeth not much in armies, 
where the people are of weak courage. Bacon. 
The meanen foldier, that has fought often ia 
an army, has a truer knowledge of war, than he 
that has writ whole volumes, but never was in any 
battle. South. 
The Tufcan Jeaders and their army fing, 
Which follow’d great Æneas to the war 3 
Their arms, their numbers, and their names declare. 


Dryden. 
2. A great number. 

The fool hath planted in his memory an army 

of good words. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Aroma’ticaL. adj. [from aromatiek.} 
” Spicy; fragrant; high fcented. 

All things that are hot and arcmatical do preferve 
liquors or powders. Bacens 

Volatile oils refrefh t's: animal fpirits, but 
likewife are endued with all the bad quaiities of 
fuch fubftances, producing all the effcets of an 
oily and aromatical acrimony. Arbutbnota 

AROMA'TICK. adj. [from aroma, Lat. 
fpice.]} im 
1. Spicy. 
Amidtt whole heaps of fpices lights æ ball, 
And now their odours arm’d againit them fly: 
Some precioufly by fhatter’d porcelain fall, 
And fome by arcmarick {plinters die, Dryden 
2. Fragrant; ftrong fcented, 

Or quick efluvia darting through the brain, 

Die of a rofe in aromatick pain. Pope. 
Aroma’tTicks. a. f Spices. 
They were furnished for exchange of their ars- 
maticks, and other proper commodities. Raleigh. 
Aromatiza Tion. a2. f. [from aroma- 
tize.) The mingling of a due propor- 
tion of aromatick {pices or drugs with 
any medicine. 
To ARO'MATIZE. v.a. [from aroma, Lat. 
Peal ` 
1. To fcent with fpices; to impregnate 
with fpices. : 

Drink the fir cup at fupper hot, and half an 
hour before (upper fomething hot and aromatized. 

i Batom 
2. To fcent; to perfume. 

Unto converted jews no man imputeth this un-e 
favoury odour, as though aramatized by their con- 
verfion. 3 Brown. 

Aro’se. The. preterite of the verb arie. 
See ARISE. ' 


i i AROUND, 


+ 
"E ARR 
Azo’usn. adv. [from aand round.) 
1. In a circle. 
He fhail extend his propagated fway, 
* Where Atlas turns the rowling heav"ns around, 
And his broad fhoulders with their lights are crown’d. 
Dryden. 
2. On every fide. 
And all above was fkyy and ocean all around, 
Dryden. 
Aro’unon. prep. About; encircling, fo 
as to encompafs. 
From young Iiilus head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Arcund his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryd. 
Jo Arouse. v.a. [froma and ronfe.] 
1. To wake from fleep. 
How loud howling wolves aroufe the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night. Shake. 
2. To raife up ; to excite. 
But abfent, what fantaitick woes arous'd 
Rage in each thought, by reftiefs mufing fed, 
Chill the warm cheek, and blat the bloom of life. 
Thomson. 
Arow. adv. [from a and row.] In a 
row; with the breafts all bearing againtt 
the fame line. i 
Then fome green gowns are’by the laffes worn 
Jo chafte% plays, till home they waik arow. 
Sidney. 
But with a pace more fober and more flow, 
And twenty, rank in rank, they rode arow. 
Dryden. 
Ano’ynt. adv. [a word of uncertain ety- 
mology, but very ancient ufe.] Be 
gone; away: a word of expulfion, or 
avoiding. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 

He met the night-mare, and her name told, 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 

And aroynt thee, witch, areyre thee right. Shake/p. 
A’rquesuse. x. f. [Fr. fpelt falfely bar- 

quebufs.) A handgun. Itfeems to have 

anciently meant much the fame as our 

carabine, or fufee. 

A barquebufe, or ordnance, will be farther heard 
from the mouth of the piece, than backwards or 
on the fides. * Bacon. 

A’xnquesusier, æf. {from arguebu/e.] 
A foldier armed with an arquebufe. 

He compaffed them Mm with'fifteem thoofand ar- 
guebufarr, whom he had brought with him well ap- 
pointed. Knolles. 

„A'RRACH, O'RR'ACH, OrO'RRAGE. 2. fe 
One of the quickeft plants both in com- 
ing up and running to feed. ‘Its leaves 
are very good in pottage. o 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Arra'cK, or Ara'cK. n. f. The word 
arrack is an Indian name for ftrong wa- 
ters of all kinds ; for they call our fpi- 
Tits and brandy Englith arrack. But 
what we underftand by the name ar- 
rack, is no othersthan a fpirit procured 
by diftillation from a vegetable juice 


called toddy, which flows by incifion, 
Chambers. 


out of the cocoa-nut tree. 
I fend thia to be better known for choice of 
china, tea, arrack, and other Indian gocds. 


Yo ARRA'IGN. v. a. 
fet in order.] 

1. To fet a thing in order, orinits place. 
One is faid to arraign a writ in a coun- 
ty; that fits it for trial before the juf- 
tices gf the circuit. A prifoner is faid 


[arranger, Fr. to 


Speétater.” 
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to -be arraigned, where he is indicted 
and brought forth to his trial. Cowell. 

Summon a feffion, that we may arraign 
Our moft difloyal lady; for as the hath ` 
Been publickly aceufed, fo fhall fhe have 
A jut and open trial. Shakefpeare. 

2. To accufe; to charge with faults in 
general, as in controverfy, in a fatire. 

Reverfe of nature! fhal! fuch copies then 
Arraign th’ originals of Maro’s pen? Rafcommon. 

He that thinks a man to the ground, wili quickly 
endeavuur to lay him there: for while he defpifes 
him, he arraigns and condemns him in his heart. 

South, 
3. It has for before the fault. 

My owa enemies I fhall never aofwer; and if 
your lordfhip has any, they will not arraiga you 
for want of knowledge. 

Dryden's Dedication to the Æ neid. 
ARRAIGNMENT. 2. f. [from arraiga.] 
The att of arraigning ; an accufation ; 

a charge. 

In the fixth fatire, which feems only an arraign- 
ment of the whole fex, there is a latent admonition 
to avoid ill womer. Dryden. 

To ARRANGE. v. a. [arranger, Fr.] 
To put in the proper order for any pur- 
pole. 

I chanc’d this day 
To fee two knights in travel on my way, 
(A forry fight!) errang’d in battle new. 
Fairy Queen. 

Hew etfeétually are its mufcular fibres arranged, 
and with what judgment are its columns and fur- 
rows difpofed | Cheyne. 

ARRANGEMENT. w. f. [from arrauge.] 
The a&t of putting in proper order; the 
ftate of being put in order. 

Thore is a proper arrangement of the parts in 
elaftick bodies, which may be facilitated by ufe. 

Cheyne. 

ARRANT. adj. [aword of vocertain ety- 
mology, but probably from errant, which 
being at firit applied in its proper fig- 
nification to vagabonds, as an errant or 
arrant rogne, that is, a rambling rogue, 
loft, in time, its original figuification, 
and being by its ufe underftood to im- 
ply fomething bad, was applied at large 


to any thing that was mentioned with: 
hatred or contempt.] Bad in a high de- 


ree. 

Country folks, who-hallooed and hooted after 
me, asat the arranteff coward that ever thewed his 
fhoulders to the enemy. A Sidney. 

A vain fool grows forty times an arranter iot 
than before. L'Effrange. 

And let him every deity adore, È 
If his new bride prove not an arraptavhore. 

y Dryden. 
A’RRANTLY. adv. [from arrant.] Cor- 
ruptly ; fhamefully. 
Funeral tears are as arrantly hired out asmourn- 
ing clokes. . oa L'Efirange. 
Arras. n. f. [from arras, a town in 
Artois, where hangings are woven.] 
Tapeftry ; hangings woven with images. 
Thence to the hat’, which was on every fide 
With rich artay and coftly arrar dight. 
. 3 Fairy Queen, 
He's going to his mother’s clofet ; 
Bebind the arrar TIl convey myfelf, 
To hear the procefs. Shakefpeare. 
Aa he that) pafs the galleries, I'll place 

A guard behind the arras. Denbam's Sopby. 
Arra uGcut. v. a. [a word ufed by Sper- 

Jer in the ‘preter tenfe, of which I have 


not found the prefent, but fuppofe he 


b 


ARR “ 


derived arreach from arracher,Fr.] Seiz« 
ed by violeace. 
His ambitious fons unto them twain 
Arraught the rule, and from their father drew. 
’ Fairy Queen. 
Array. z. fi [arroy, Fr. arreo, Sp. ar- 
redo, Ital. from reye, Teut. order. It 
was adopted into the middle Latin, 
mille hominum arraitorum, Knighton.] 
1. Order, chiefly of war. 
The earl efpying them fcattered near the army, 
fentonetu command them to theirarray. Hayward. 
Wer't thou fought to deeds 
That might require th’ array of war, thy {kill 
Of conduct would be fuch, that all the world > , 
Cunld not fuftain thy prowefs. Miltone 
A gen'ral fets his army in array 
In vain, unlefs he fight and win the day. Denham 
2. Drefs. ' 
A rich throne, as bright as funny day, 
On which there fat moft brave embellithed 
With royal robes, and gorgeous array, 
A maiden queen. ‘Fairy Queen, 
In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Arofe, and drefs"d herfelf in rich array. Dryden. 
3. In law. Array, of the Fr. arroy, i. e. 
ordo, the ranking or fetting forth of a 
jury or inqueft of men impannelled up- 
on a caule. Thence is the verb to ar- 
ray a pannel, that is, to fet ‘forth one by 
another the men impannelled. Cocve//, 
To ARRAY. wv. a. [arroyer, old Fr.] 
t. To put in order. 
2. To deck; to drefs; to adorn the per- 
fon: with the particle wth or in. 
Deck thyfelf now with majefty and excellency, 
and array thyfelf-qvith ginry and beauty. Fob, xl. 19.- 
Now went forth the morn, 
Such asin highett heav’n, array'd in gold 
Empyreal. Milton. 
One veit array'd the corpfe, and one they fpread 
O'er his cloa’d eyes, and wrapp'd around his head. 
Dryden. 
3. In law. See Array in law. 


ÅRRA'YERS. w. f. [from array.] Officers 
who anciently had the care of fecing the 
foldiers duly appointed in their armour. 

Cowell, 


ARRE’'AR. adv. [arriere, Fr. behind.] 
Behind. This is the primitive fignifica- 
tion of the word, which, though not now 
in ufe, fecms to be retained by Spexfer. 
See Rear. 

To leave with fpeed Atlanta fwift arrears 
Through forefts wild and unfrequented land $ 
To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. ' 


Fairy Queen. 
Arre‘ar, 2. f- That which remains be- 
hind unpaid, though due. See Ar- 


REARAGE,. 
His boon is givn; his knight has gaind the 


day, 

But loft the prize; th arrears are yet to pay. 
Dryden. 
If a tenant ran away in arrear of fome rents 
the land remains; that cannot be carried away, or 
loft. Locke. 
Ie will comfort our grand-children, when they 
foe a few rags hung up in Weltmintfter-hall, which 
coftan hundred millions, whereof they are paying 
the erreari, and boafting, as heggara do, that their 
grandfathers were rich. Swift. 
ARREARAGE. n. f. Aword now littleufed, 


{from arriere, Fr. behind. 

Arrearage is the remainde: of an account, of a 
fum of money remaining in the hands of an ac- 
countant; or, more generally, any money unpaid 
at the due time, as arrearage of tent. Cowell 

Pa Paget 


'ARR 


Paget fet forth the king of England's title to 
his debts and penfion from the French king ; with 
all wrearages. Hayward. 

He'll grant the tribute, fend the arrearaget. 

Shakefpeare. 

The old arrcarages under which that crown had 

* long groaned, being defrayed, he hath brought 
Lurana to uphold and maintain herfelf. 

Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 

ARREARANCE. x». f. The fame with ar- 

rear, See ARREAR. Dia. 


Arrenta rion. x. f. [from arrendar, 
Span. to farm.} Is, in the foreft law, 
the licenfing an owner of lands in the 
foreft, to inclofe them with a low hedge 
and {mall ditch, in conftderation of a 
yearly rent. Dia. 

ARREPTI'TIOUS, ad. [arreptus, Lat. ]. 

1. Snatched away. 

‘2, [from ad and repo.] Crept in privily. 

ARREST. 2. f [from arrefer, Fr. to ftop.} 

1. In law. 

A ftop or ftay; as, a man apprehended for debt, 
is faid to be arrefted. 'To plead in arref? of judg- 
ment, is to fhew caufe why judgment fhould be 
ftayed, though the verdict of the twelve be paffed. 
To plead in arref of taking the inqueft upon the 
former iflue, is to fhew caufe why an ingueft fhould 
not be taken. An arref? is a certain reftraint of 
a man’s perfon, d priving him of his own will, and 
binding it to become obedient tu the will of the law, 
and may be called the beginning of imprifonment. 

Conwell. 

If I could fpeak fo wifely under an arreft, 1 
woul! fend for my creditors; yet J hadas lief have 
the toppe y of freedom, as the morality of impri- 

_fonment. Shakefpeare. 

2. Any caption, fcizure of the perfon. 

‘othe rich man, who had promifed himfelf eafe 
for many years, it was a fad arref, that his fon! 
was furprifed the firft night. Taylor. 

3. A flop. 

The ftop and arreff of the air theweth, that the 
air hath little appetite of afcending. Bacon. 


To ARRE’ST. v. a. [arrefter. Fr. to top.) 
1. To feize by a mandate from a court or 
officer of jultice. See ARREST. 

Good tidings, my lord Haftings, for the which 
I do arr-f thee, traitor, of high treafon. Sbake/p. 

There's one yonder arrcfied, and carried to pri- 
fon, was worth five thoufand of you all. Shakefp. 

z. To fetze any thing by law. 

He hath enjoyed nathing of Ford's but twenty 
pounds of money, which muft be paid to matter 
Brook ; his horfes are arrefeed for it. Shakefpeare. 

3. To feize; to lay hands on; to detain 
by power. 

But when as Morpheus had with leaden maze 
Arrefi'd al that goodly company. Fairy Queen. 

Age icfe-f, which, of all things in the world, 
will not be baffled or defied, fhall begin to arref, 
fe'ze, and remind us of our mortality. South. 

4. To withhold ; to hinder. 

This defect Of the Englith juftice was the main 
impediment that did arre and fop the corrfe of 
the conquet. Davies. 

As often as my dogs with better {peed 
Arreft her flight, is the to death decreed. Dryden. 

Nor could her virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of th-ufand Invers, the relentlefs hand 
Of death arrcf. 

5. To fop motion. 

‘Fo man. fet the coagulative power, we have ar- 
refed the fluidity of new milk, and turned it into 
a curdied fubTance. Boyle. 


6. To obftruct ; to ftop. 
Aferibing the caufes of things to fecret proprie- 
ties, hath arreficd and laid afleep all true enquiry. 
. ` Bacon. 


Philips. 


Å'RRETED. adj. [arreĝatus, low Lat.] 


To ARRIDE. v. a. [arrideo, Lat.] 


ARR 


Arrest. n. f. [In horfemanhhip.} A Ís. 


mangey humour between the ham and 
pattern of the hinder legs of a port 
id. 


He that is convened before a judge, and 
charged with a crime. It is ufed fome- 
times for imputed or laid unto; as, no 
folly may be arreted to one under age. ~ 

Cowell. 


1. To laugh at. 

z. To {mile ; to look pleafantly upon one. 
Arrrere.x.f. [French.] The laft body 
of an army, for which we now nfe rear. 

The horfemen might iffue forth without dif- 
turbance of the foot, and the avant-guard with- 
out fhuffing with the batrail or arriere.  Hayw. 

ÅRRVERE BAN. w- fı [Caffeneave derives 
this word from arriere and ban; ban 
denotes the convening of the nobleffe 
or vaffals, who hold fees immediately 
of the crown; and arriere, thofe who 
only hold of the king mediately.] A 
general proclamation, by which the 
king of France fummons to the war all 
that hold of him, both his own vaffals 
or the nobleile, and the vaffals of his 
vaffals. j 

ARRIERE FEE, or FIEF, Is a fee de- 

+ pendant on a fuperior one. Thefe fees 
commenced, when dukes and counts, 
rendering their governments heredita- 
ry, diftributed to their officers parts of 
the domains, and permitted thofe of- 
ficers to gratify the foldiers under them 
in the fame manner. 

ARRIERE VASSAL. The vaflal of a vaffal. 

| Trevoux. 

Arriston. a.f. [arrific, Lat.] A fmiling 
upon. Dit. 

ARRIVAL. 2. f. [from arrive] The a& 
of coming to any place ; and, figurative- 
ly, the attainment of any purpofe. 

How are we chang’d fince we firft faw the queen! 
She, like the fun, does fill the fame appear, 
Bright as the was at her arrival here. Waller. 

The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyffes upon 
his own ifland. Broome's View of Epic Poetry. 

Arri‘vance. x. f. [from arrive.) Com- 
pany coming : not in ufe. 

Every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. SPakefpeare. 

To ARRIVE. v. n. {arriver, Fr. to come 
on fhore.] 

1. To come to any place by water. 

At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 


Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 
She laid her dowo. Dryden. 
2. ‘To reach any place by travelling. 
When we were arrived upon the verge of his 
eftate, we ftopped at a littl: inn, to reft ourfelves 
and our horfes. Sidney. 
3. To reach any point. 
The bounds of alt body we have no difficulty to 
arrive at; but when the mind is there, it finds 
nothing to hinder its progrefs. Locke. 
4. To gain any thing by progreffive ap- 
roach. 

It is the higheft wifdom by defpifing the world 
to arrive at heaven; they are bleffed who converfe 
with God. Taylor. 

The virtuous may know in f{pcculation, what 
they could never arrive at by practice, and avoid 
the fnares of the crafty. Addifen. 


ARR 


The thing at which we arrive is always 
fuppofed to be good. 


6. To happen: with za before the perfon. 


This fenfe feems not proper. 
Happy ! to wham this glorious death arrives, 
More to be valued than a thoufand lives. Waller, 


To ARRO DE, v.a. [arrodo, Lat.] Tognaw 


or nibble. Dis. 
A’rroGance. læ. /. [arrogantia, Lat.] 
A’rrocancy.§ The aé or quality of 
taking much upon one’s felf; that fpe- 
cies of pride which confitts in exorbitant 
claims. 
Stanley, notwithftanding fhe's your wife, 
And loves not me; be you, good lord, affur'd, 
J hate not you for her proud arrogance. Shakelpe 
Pride hath no other glafs 
To Mew itfelf but pride; for fupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. Shak. 

Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the 
froward mouth, do I hate. Prov. viii. 13. 

Difcourfing of matters dubious, and on any con- 
trovertible truths, we cannot, without arregancys 
entreat a credulity. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Humility it expreffes by the ftooping and bead~ 
ing of the head; arrogance, when it is lifted, or, as 
we fay, toffcd up. “ Dryden's a 

ARROGANT. adj. [arrogans, Lat.] Given 
to make exorbitant claims ; hanghty ; 
proud. 

Feagh's right unto that country which he claims, 
or the figniory therein, muft be vain and arrogant. 

Spenfer on Tiad. 
An arrogant way of treating with other princes 
and ftates, is natural to popular governments. Temples 
A’rRoGan Tuy. adv. [from arrogant. ] 
In an arrogant manner. 
Our poet may 
Himfelf admire the fortune of his play ; 
And arrogantly, as his fellows do, 
Think he writes well, becaufe he pleafes you. Dryd. 
Another, warm’d E 
With high ambition, and conceit of prowcfs 
Inherent, arrogantly thus prefum'd 3 
What if this fword, full often drench’d in blood, 
Sheuld now cleave fheer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. Philips. 
A’RROGANTNESS, n. fı [from arrogant. ] 
The fame with arrogance ; which fee. 
Did. 
To MRROGATE. w. a. [arroge, Lat.] 
To claim) vainly; to exhibit unjuft 
claims only prompted by pride. 

I intend to deferibe this battle fully, not to de- 
rogate any thing from one nation, or to arrogate to 
the uther. Hayward. 

The popes arrogated unto themfelyes, that the 
empire was held of them in homage. 

q è Sir Walter Raleighe 
Who, not content 

‘With fair equality, fraternal ftate, 4 
Will arrogate dominion undeferv'd, 

Over his brethren. Milton. 

Rome never arrogated to herfelf any infallibility, 
but what the pretended to be founded upon Chrift's 
promife. Tillotfon. 

Arroca tion. x. f. [from arrogate.] A 
claiming in a proud unjuft manner. Did. 

Arro’sion. n. f. [from arrofus, Lat.] A 
gnawing. Dia. 

ARROW. x. f. [anepe, Sax.] ‘The pointed 
weapon which is fhot from a baw. Darts 
are thrown by the hand, but in poetry 
they are confownded, 

1 {wear to thee by Cupid's Rrongeft bow, . 
By bis beft arrow with the golden head. Shakefp. 

Here were boys fo defperately refolved, as to pull 
arrcevs out of their flefh, and deliver them to be 
fhot again by tbe archers on their fide. Hayward. 

A’RROWHEAD. m f. [from arrow and 


bead.) 


ART 
kead.] A water plant, fo called from 
the refemblance of its leaves to the head 
ofan arrow. — Did. 

A’rrowy. adj. [from arrow.) Confit- 
ing of arrows. 

He fawi them in their forms of battle rang’d, 

How quick they wheel’d, and flying, behind them 

fhot 

Sharp feet of Grriqwy fhow’r againft the face 

Of their parfvers, and o’ercame by flight. Adon. 

Arse. n.f. [eanre, Sax.] The buttocks, 
or hind part of an animal. 

To hang en Arse. A vulgar phrafe, fig- 
nifying to be tardy, fluggith, or dilatory. 

For Hudibras wore but one fpur, 

As willy knowning, could he ftir 
To ative trot one fide of ’s horfe, 
The other would not bang an arfi, Hudibras, 

ARSE-FOOT. »./. A kind of water-fowl, 
called alfo a didapper. Dia. 

ARSE-SMART. ./. [perficaria, Lat.] An 
herb. 

ARSENAL, 2. f. [arfenale, Ital.] A re- 
pofitory of things requifite to war; a 
magazine of military ftores. 

T would have a rooin for the old Roman inftrn- 
ments of war, where you might fee all the ancient 
military furniture, as it might have been in an ar e- 
nal of old Rome. Addifen. 

dj. 
k; 


Fi 
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ÅRSE'NICAL- adj. [from arfenick.| Con- 
taining arfenic confifting of arfenick. 
An hereditary confumption, or one engendered 
by arfenical fumes onder ground, is incapable of 
cure. Harvey. 
There are arfenical, or other like noxivus mine- 
rals lodged underneath. Woodward, 
A’RSENICK. n. f [žerénzon] A ponder- 
ous mineral fubftance, volatile and un: 
inflammable, which gives a whitenefs to 
metals in fufion, and proves a violent 
corrofive poifon; of which there are 
three forts. Native or yellow arfenick, 
called alfo auripigmentum or orpiment, 
is chiefly found in copper-mines. White 
or cryflalline arfenick is extracted from the 
native kind, by fubliming it with a pro- 
portion of fea falt : the {mallet quantity 
of cryftalline arfenick, being mixed with 
any metal, abfolutely deftroys its mal- 
leability : and a fingle grain will turma 
pound of copper into a beautiful feem- 
ing filver, but without ductility. Red 
arfenick is a preparation of the white, 
made by adding to it a mineral falphur. 
Chambers, 


Arfenick is a very deadly poifon 3 held to the 

fire, it emits fumes, but liquates very little. 
Woodward on Fuffls. 

ART. n.f. [arte, Fr. ars, Lat.] 

1. The power of doing fomething not 
taught by nature and inftin& 3 as, to 
walk is natural, to dance is an art. 

Art is properly an habitual knowledge of cer- 
tainrulea and maxims, by which a man is'governed 
and direéted in his a€tions, South, 

left with each grace of nature and of art. Pope. 

Ev’n copioas Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The laft and greateft arz, the art to blot, Pope. 

2. Afcience; as, the liberal arrs. 

Arts that refpet the mind were ever repoted no- 
bler than thofe that ferve the body. Een Fenfon. 

When did hia pen on learning fix a brand, 

@ Or rail at arts he did not underftand? Dryden. 

3. A trade. 

Thia obfervation ia 
making fugar. 


4. Artfulnefs ; fkill; dexterity, 
kd 


afforded us by the art of 
Boyle, 


2 
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ART 


‘ = - 2 pa. 
The art of our'necefities is Rrange, 


That can make vile things precious. Sbakefp. 
5. Cunning. 
More matter with léfs arr. , Shakelpearc, 


6. Speculation, 
Ihave as much of this in art as you ; 
Bur yet my nature could not bear it fo. Sbakefp. 
ARTERIAL. adj. (from artery.] That 
which relates to the artery; that which 
is contained in the artery. 
Had not the Maker wrought the fpringy frame, 
The blood, defrauded ofits nitrous fuod, 
Had cool’d and languith'd in the arterial road. 
` Blacknore. 
As this mixture of blood and chyle paffeth 
through the arterial tube, it is preffed by two con- 
trary forces; that of the heart driving it forward 
againft the fides of the tube, and the elaftick force 
of the air preffing it on the oppofite fides of thofe 
air-bladders, along the furface of which this arte- 
rial tube creeps. Arbuthnor. 
ARTERIO TOMY, 7. f. [from egligia, and 
thar, to cut.] The operation of let- 
ting blood from the artery: a practice 
much in ufe among the French. 4 
ARTERY. x. /. [arteria, Lat.] An artery 
is a conical canal, conveying the blood 
from the heart to all parts of the body. 
Each artery is compofed of three coats ; 
of which the firft feems to be a thread of 
fine blood veffels and nerves, for nou- 
rifhing the coats of the artery; the fe- 
cond 1s made up of circular, or rather 
fpiral fibres, of which there are more or 
fewer ftrata, according to the bignefs of 
the artery. Thefe fibres have a flrong 
elafticity, by which they contraé& them. 
felves with fome force, when the power 
by which they have been ftretched out 
ceafes. The third and inmoft coat is a 
fine tranfparent membrane, which keeps 
the blood within its canal, that other- 
wife, upon the dilatation of an artery, 
would eafily feparate the fpiral fibres 
from one another. As the arteries grow 
fmaller, thefe coats grow thinner, and 
the coats of the veins feem only to be 
continuations of the capillary arteries, 
Quincy, 
The arteries are elattic tubes, endaed witn a eon- 
tradtile force, by which they drive the blood fill 
forward ; it being hindered trom going backward 
by the valves of the heart. Arbuthnot, 
ARTFUL. adj. [from art and full.) 
t. Performed with art. 
The laft of thefe was certainly the moft eafy, 
but, for the fame reafon, the leaft artful, Dryden. 
2. Artificial; not natural. 
3. Cunning ; fkilful; dexterous. 
O ftill the fame, Ulyffes, the rejoin’d, 
In ufeful craft fuccefsfully refin’d, 
Ariful in fpeech, in a€tion, and in mind. Pope. 
A’eTFULLY, adv, [from artful.) With 
art; fkilfully ; dexteroufly. 
The reft in rank : Honoria, chief in place, 
Was artfully contriv'd to fet lier face 
To front the thicket, and behold the chace, Dryd. 
Vice. is the natural growth of our corruption. 
How irrefiftibly mult it prevail, when the feeds of 
it are artfully fown, and induftrioufly cultivated | 
A’RTPULNESS. 7. 


9 Rogers, 
S. [from artful. 
1. Skill. ‘int 


Confider with how much artfulne/s his bulk and 
fituation is contrived, to have juft matter to draw 
round him thefe mafly bodies, Cheyne, 


z. Cunning. 


ART 


ý ’ 
ARTHR p rac adj. [from arthrilis.] 
ARTHRITICK. + 


1. Gouty ; relating to the gont. . 
Frequent changes produce all the arsbritick dif- 
eafes. Arbuthnet. 


2. Relating to joints. 

Serpents, worms, and leeches, though fome want 
bones, and all extended articulations, yet have they 
erthritical analogies 5 and, by the motion of fibrous 
and mufculous parts, are able to make progreffion. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 


ARTHRITIS. ne f. [2etetlc, from egos 
ajoint.] Any diftemper that affects the 
joints, but the gout particularly. Quincy. 

ARTICHOKE, 2. f. [artichault, Fr.] 

This plant is very like the thiftle, but hath 
large fealy heads fhaped like the cone of the pine- 
tree ; tbe bottom of each feale, as alfo at the bot- 
tom of the florets, is a thick flefhy eatable fub- 
ftance. Miller. 

No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and. 
cabbage lettuce; none have double leaves, one be- 
fonging to the ftalk, another to the fruit or feed, 

ut the artichoke, Bacon. + 

Artichokes contain a rich, nutritious, (timulating 
juice. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ARTICHOKE of Jerufalem. A fpecies of 
fun-flower. j ) 

A'RTICK. adj. [it fhould be written arc- 
tick, from deéhx®.] Northern ; under 
the Bear. See Arcricx. 

But they would have winters like thofe beyond 
the artick circle; for the fun would be 8o degrees 
from them. _ , Brown. 

In the following example it is, con- 
trary to cuflom, {pele after the French 
manner, and accented on the laft fylla- 
ble. 


To you, who live in chill degree, 
As map informs, of fifty-three, 
And do nat much for cold atone, 
By bringing thither fifty-one, 
Methinks all climes fhould be alike, 
From tropick e*en to pole artigue. 


A‘RTICLE. n. f. [articulus, Lat.] 

1. A part of fpeech, as, the, an; the man, 
an OX. 

2. A fingle claufe of an account ; a parti- 


cular part of any complex thing. z 
Laws touching matters of order are changeable 
by the, power of the church 5 articles concerning 
doétrine, not for Hooker. 
Have the fummary of all our griefs, 
When time fhall ferve to thew in articles. Shakefp. 
Many believe the article of remitfion of fins, but- 
believe it without the condition of repentance. We 
believe the article otherwife than God intended it, 
Taylor's Holy Living. 
All the precepts, promifes, and threatening: of 
the gofpel will rife up in judgment againft us; and | 
the articles of our faith will be fo many articles of 
acc? ition; and the great weight of our charge 
will be this, That we did not obey the gofpel which’ 
we profeffed to believe ; that we made confeffion of 
the chriftiaa faith, but lived like heathens. Tillotfen. 
You have fmall reafon to repine upon that artj- 
cle of life. Swifts 


3. Terms; flipulations. d 
J embrace thefs conditions; let us have articles 
between us. Shakefpcare. 
It would have gall’d his furly nature, 
Which eafily endures not article, 
Tying hiin to aught. 
4. Point of time; exact time. 
If Cansfield had not, in that article of time, 
given them that brifk charge, by which other troops 
were ready, the king himfelf had been in danger. 
Clarendon. 


To ARTICLE. V. n. [from the noun ar- 


ticle.) To flipulate ; to make terms. 
Such 


Dryden, 


Shakefpeare. 


ART 


Such in love's warfare is my cafe, 

Y may not article for grace, 

Having put love at laft to thow this face. Donne. 

He had notinfringed the leaft tittle of what was 
rticled, that they aimed at one mark, and their 
ends were concentrick. Howel’: Vocal Foret. 

Ifit be faid, God chofe the fucteffor, that is ma- 
nifeftly not fain the Rory of Jephtha, where he ar- 
‘ticled with the people, and they made him judge 
over them. Locke. 

To A’rricie. v.a, To draw up in par- 
ticular articles. 

He, whofe life feems faie, yet If all his erronrs 
and follies were articled againft him, the man would 
‘feem vicious and miferable. = 

Taylor's Rule of living boly. 
ArticuLar. adj. (articularis, Lat.] 

Belonging to the joints. in medicine, 

an epithet applied to a difeafe, whieh 

more immediately infefts the joints. 

‘Thus the gout is called morbus articula- 

rii. 

ÅRTI'CULATE. adj. [from articulus, Lat.] 
1. Diilin&; divided, as the ,parts of a 
limb are divided by joints ; not conti- 
nued in one tone, as articulate founds ; 
that is, founds yaried and changed at 
proper paules, in oppofition to the voice 
of animals, which admit no fach variety. 
An articulate pronunciation, a manner 
of fpeaking clear and diftin&t, in which 
one found is not confounded with ano- 
ther. 

In fpeaking under water, when the voice is re- 
tnced ta an extreme exility, yet the articulate 
founds, the words, are not confounded. >` Bain. 

The frh, at leait, of thefe I thought deny'd 
To beats; whom God, on their creation-day, 
Created mute ta all articulate found. Milton. 

Antiquity èxprefed numbers by the fingers on 
aither hand. On the left, they accounted their 
digits and articulate numbers untoan hundred ; on 
the right hand, hundreds and thoufands. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Branched out into articles.. This is a 
meaning little in ufe. i ; 

Henry's inftruction’s were ‘extremié éurious and 
articulate; and, in them, more articles ‘tooching 

‘ingoifition, than negotiation : requiring an anfwer 
in diftinet articles to his queftions. >, Ban. 
To ARTICULATE, voa. [from article.] 
1. To form words ; to utter diftinét fylla- 
bles; to fpeak as a man. - 

The dogmatift knows not by what art he dires 
his tongne, in articulating founds into voices. 

a Glanville. 

Parifian academifts, in their anatomy of apcs, 
“tell us, that the mufcles of their tongue, which do 
moft ferve to articulate a word, were wholly like 
thofe of man. Ray on the Creation 

They would advance in knowledge, and not de- 
ceive themfelves with a little articulated air. J.oche, 

2. To draw up in articles. 

Thefe things, indeed, you have articulated, 
Proclaim’d at market-crofles, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
. With fome fine colour, Shakefpeare. 


3. To make terms ; to treat. Thefe two 

- latter fignifications are unvfual. 

Send us to Rome 

The beft, with whom we may articulate 
For their own good and ours. Shakefpeare. 
Yo ARTICULATE, v, m. To fpeak dif- 

tinGly, suid 

Arti cuLcaTe Ly. adv, 
In an articulate voice. 
The fecret purpofe of our heart, nt lefs articu- 
Gately fpoken to God, who needs not oue words to 
difcern our-meafing, * Decay cf Piety. 


Z. 


[from articulatie.] 


ART 


Arri’cuLatensss. n, f. [from articu- 

Jate.] The quality of being articulate. 
ARTICULA TION. n, f. [from erticulate.] 
t. The junéture, or joint of bones. 

With relation to the m tion ofthe tonesin their 
articulations, there is a twofold liquor prepared for 
the inunétion and lubrification of their heads, an 
oily one, and a mucilaginous, fepplied by certain 
glandules feated in the articulations Ray. 

2. The act of forming words. 

I conceive that an extreme final!, or an extreme 
great found, cannot be artisulate, but that the ar- 
ticulation tequireth a mediocrity of found. Sacer. 

By articulation I mean a peculiar motion and 
figure of fome parts belonging to the mouth, be- 
tween the throat and lips. Holder. 

3. [In botany.] The joints or knots in 
fome plants, as the cane. 


ARTIFICE, af. [artificium, Lat.) 
1. Trick; fraud; ftratagem. 

It needs no legends, no fervice in an unknown 
tongue ; notie bf all thefe laborious artifices of igno- 
rance į none of alf thefe cloaks and coverings. 

Scuth. 
2. Art; trade; fkill obtained by feience 
or practice, 


ARTIFICER. mf. [artijex, Lat.] 
1, An artit; a poety one by 
whom any thing is made. 
The lights, doors, and ftairs, rather directed to 
the ufe of the gueft, than to the eye of the artificer. 
Sidney. 
The great artificer would be more than aia. 
rily exaét in drawing his own picture. South. 
In the praćtices of artificers, and the manufac- 
tures of feveral kinds, the end being propofed, we 
find out ways, Locke. 
2. A forger; a contriver., 
k He, foon aware, 
Each perturbation {mooth’d with outward calm 
Artificer of fraud | and was the firft al 
That prattis’d falfehood under faintly thew. Mil. 
Th artificer of lies 
Renews th’ affault, and his lait batt’ry tries. 
Dryden. 
3. Adexterous or artful fellow : not in ufe. 
Let you alone, cunningvartificer. Ben Sener. 
Artiriciar. adj, [artificiel, Fr.) 


‘1. Made by are; not natural. 


Bafilius ufed the artificial day of torches to 
lighten the {ports their inventions could contrive, 
3 ` Sidney. 
The curtains clofely drawn the light to fkreen, 
As if he had contriv’d to lie unfeen: 
Thos cover'd with an artificial night, y 
Sleep did his office. « Dryden. 
There is no natural motion perpetual; yet it 
doth not hinder but that it is poifible to conreive 
fuch an artificial revolution. Wilkins. 
z. Fictitious ; not genuine. % 
Why, 1 can fmile, and murder while I fmile, 
And cry, Content, to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial teays. Shakefp. 
The refolution which we cannot reconcile td 
public good, has been fupported by an obfequious 
party, and then with ufual methods confirmed by 
an artificial majority. Swift 


3- Artful ; contrived with fill. 


Thefe feem to be the more artifcial,'as thofe of 

a fingle perfon the more natural governments. 
Temple. 
ARTIFICIAL Arguments. [In rhetorick.] 
Are proofs òn confiderations which arife 
from the genius, induftry, or invention 
of the orator ; which are thus called, to 
diftinguith them from-laws, authorities, 
citations, and the like, which are faid 

to be inartificial arguments. ' 

ARTIFICIAL Lines, on a fector or feale, 
are lines fo contrived as'to reprefent the 


ART ) 


` Jogarithmick fines and tangents; which, 
by the help of the line of numbers, folve, 
with tolerable exaétnefs, —_—, in, 
trigonometry, navigation, &e. 
. Chambers, 
ARTIFICIAL Numbers, are the fame with 
logarithms. 
ArTiptctau.y. adv, [from artificial.) 
1. Artfully ; with kill; with good con- 
trivance. ] 
How cunningly he made his faultinefs lefs, how 
artificially he {et out the torments of his own con- 
fcience. Sidney. 
Should any one be caft upon a defolate iflandy 
and find there a palace artificinl’y contrived, and 
curioufly adorned, Rays 
2. By art; not naturally. 
It is covered on all fides with earth, crumbled 
into powder, as if it had been artificially fifted. 
Addifen. 
Artiri‘crauness. 2. fı [from artificial.) 
Artfulnefs. - DG. 
Axrtiri’cious. adj. [from artifice.} The 
fame with. artificial. 
ARTILLERY. n. f. dt has no plural, [artil- 
lerie, Fr.] 
t. Weapons of war; always ufed of mif- 
five weapons. ' 
And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, 
and faid unto him, Go, carry them unto the city. 
3 1 Samucl, 
z. Cannon; great ordnance. 
Haye f not Izard great ordnance in the field? 
And heav’n’s artillery thunder in th fkies? 
Shakelpeare. 
TI ta the Tower with all the hafte I can, 
To view th’ artillery and ammunition. — Shakelp. 
Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, ‘being 
fixtecn. pieces, every ‘piece having pioneers to plain 
the ways. Hayward. 
He that views a fort to'take it, 
Plants his artillery *gainft the weakeft place. 


- Denkom.- 
ARTISAN. nje [French.]- 
t. Artit; profeffor of au art. 
What are the moft judicious artifaus, but the 
mimicks of nature ?. ~ Wotton's ArcbiteGure. 
“Belt and happieff urtifan; 
Beft of painters, if you can, 
With your many-coloue'd art, 
Draw the miftrefs of my ‘heart. 
2. ManufaQurer ; low tradefman. 
I who had none but generals to oppofe me, mut 
“have an artifan for my antaganift. Addifor. 
ARTIST. n.f. [artife, Fr.] 
t. The profefor of an art, generally of 
anart manual, 
How to build fhips, and dreadful ordnance cat, 
Inftru€ the artiffs, and reward theie hafte. Wall.r. 
Rich with the fpoils of many a conquer’d land, 
Albarts and artifls Thefeus could command, 
Who fold foe hire, or wrought for better fame z 
Vhematter painters andthe carvers came. Dryd. 
When I made this, an arti? undertook to imi- 
tate it 5 but ufing another way, fell much fhort. 
Newton's Optickss 
2. A fkilful man; not a novice. 
If any one thinks himfelf an artif at this, let 
him number up the parts of his child’s bii. : 
Dibe 


Guardian. 


A'RTLESLY. adu. [from arzleft.] 
1. In anvartlefgmanner ; withoot frill. 
2. Naturally ; fincerely ; without craft. 
Nature and troth, though never fo low or vut- 
gar, are yet pleafing, ‘when opecly and artléfly re- 
prefented. Pope, 
A’e tess. adj. [from art and £/.] 
1. Unfkilful; wanting art; fometimes with 
the particle cf * . 3 
P ü Tis. 


AS 


AS 


~The high-thoed plowman, fhould he quit the; g. According to what. 


and, 

Artlefs of ars, and of the moving fand. i Dryd. 
2. Void of frand; as, an artle/s maid. 
3. Contrived without kill; as, anarzle/s tale. 
Arunpina‘ceous. adj. (arundinaceus, 

Lat.] Of or like reeds. Dié. 
ARUNDI NEOUS. adja [arundiness, Lat.] 

Abounding with reeds. à 
As. conjuné. [als, Tent.] 
1. In the fame manner with fomething 


ele, 

When thou doft hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou fhalt be as thou watt. 
Shake[peare. 

In finging, as in piping, you excel ; 

And fime Soimii could perform fowell. Dryd. 

J live as i did, I think as i did, i love you as 
J did; but all thefe are to no purpofe: the world 
will not live, think, or love as 1 do. Swift. 

2. In the manner that. 

Mad as 1 was, I could not bear his fate 

Wich filent grief, but loudly blam’d the ftate. 
Dryden’s ZExcid. 

The landlord, in his fhirt as he was, taking a 
candle in onc hand, and a drawn fword in the other, 
ventured out of the room: Arbuthnot and Pope. 

3. That; ina confequential fenfe. 

The cenningeft marioers were fo conquered by 
the ftorm, as they thought it beft with ftricken 
fails to yield to be governed by it. Sidney. 

He had fuch a dexterous proclivity, at his teach- 
ers were fain to reftrain his forwardne(s. Wotton. 

The relations are fo uncertain, as they require 
a great deal of examination. Bacon. 

God fball by grace prevent fin fo foon, as to 
keep the foul in the virginity of its firft innocence. 

South. 
«4. In the ftate of another. 

Madam, were 1 as you, I'd take her counfel ; 
I'd (peak my own diftrefs. 

A. Philips, Difireft Mother. 
5. Under a particular confideration ; with 
a particular refpect. 


Befides that law which coneerneth men st men, 
and that whith belongs unto men as they are men, 
Vinked with others in fome fociety; there is a 
third which touches al feveral bodies politick, fo 
far forth as one of them hath publick concerns 

\ with another. Hooters Ecclef, Polity. 

Dar’ft thou be as good as thy word now ?—— 
—Why, Hal, thou knowef, as thou art but a 
man, I dare; but as thou art a prince, I fear thee, 
as i fear the soaring of the lion’s whelp. e 

Sbekcp. Henry 1V. 

The objeétions that are raifed againft it asa tra- 

gedy, are as follow. Gay's Pref. ro} bat & ye call it. 
6. Like ; of the fame kind with. 

A fimple idea is one uniform idea, as fweet, 

bitter. ~ À Watts. 
7. In the fame degree with, 

Where you, uulefs you are as matter blind, 
Conduct and beauteous difpofition find. Blackmore. | 

Well hat theu fpoke, the blue-eyed maid replies, 
Thou guod old man, benevolent as wife. Pope's Od. 

8. As if; according to the’ manner that! 
would be if. 

The fquire began nighee to approach, 

And wind his horo under the caitle-wall, 
That with the noife it thook as it would fall. 
Fairy Queen. 

They all contended to creep into his humours, 
and to do that, as of themfelves, which they con- 
gelved he defired they Should do. 

Contented in a oeft of {now 
2 He lies, as he his blifs did know, 
And to the wood no more wond gn, aller. 
So hot th‘ sffault, fo high the tumult rofe, 
As all the Dardan and Argotick race 


Had been contraéted in that narrow (pace. Dryd. | 21. Sots fometimes underftood. 


Canmiltery nn place of fafety know? « 
The noife purfues me wherefce'er 1 go, 
Ai fate fought only me. Dryd. Aurenguche. 
I 


Hayward. | 20,, Having foto anfwer it; in a condi- 


Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
minifters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord 
gave to every maa. ë 1 Cor. 

Their figure being printed, ~ 

As juft before, I think, I hinted, 3 

Alma inform’d can try the cafe, Prior. 

The republick is hut up in the great duke’s 
dominions, wha at prefent is very much incenfed 
againft it. The occafion is as follows. 3 

Addifon on Italy, 
10. As it were; in fome fort. 

As for the daughters of king Edward FV. they 
thought king Richard had faid enough for them 5 
and took them to be but as of the king’s party, 
becaufe they were in his power, 

2 Bacon's Henry VIL. 


r1. While; at the fame time that. 
At either end, it whiftled as it flew, 
And as the brands were green, fo dropp’d the dew; 
Infected as it fell with (weat of fanguine hue. 
Dryden. 
Thefe haughty words Aleéto’s rage provoke, 
And frighted Turnus trembled as the fpoke. 
k Dryden 
So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with ftains 
Of rufhing torrents, and defcending rains, ; 
Works itlelf clear, and as it runs refines, t 
Addifen's Cato. 
12. Becaufe. 
He that commanded the injucy to he done, is 


firft bound; then he that did it; and they alfo are f 


obliged who did fo affift, as without them the 
thing coald not have been done. Taylor. 


13. Becaufe it is; becaufe they are. 


The kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to, 


noarifh the tree, as thofe that would be trees them- 
felves. Bacon. 
14. Equally. 
Before the place 
A hundred doors a hundred entries grace ; 
As many voices iffue, and the found 
Of Sybil’s words a many timeg rebound. Dryden. 


15. How; in what manner. 
Men are generally permitted to publith books, 
and contradict others, and even theméelves, as they 
‘pleafe, with as Jietle danger of being eonfuted, as 
of being under{tood. A Boyle. 
16. With; anfwering to /ike or fame, 
Sifter, well met; whither away fo faft P= 
—Upon the like devotion as yourfelves, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. 
; Stakefp. Richard 111, 


17. Ina reciprocal fenfe, anfvering toas. 
Every offence committed in the ftate of nature, 
may, in the ftate of nature, be alfo punifiied, and 
as tar forth as it may in a commonwealth. Locke. 
As fure as it is good, that human nature fhould 
exift; fo certain it is, that the circular revolutions 
of the earth and planets, rather than other motions 
which might as poflibly have been, do declare God, 
Bentley, 
t8. Going before as, in`a ‘comparative 
fenfe ; the*firt as being fometimes un- 

derftood. b 


- Fy > 


Sempronius is as hrave'a man as Cato. Addifon. | 


Bright as the fun, aod like the morning fair. 


Granville. | 


19. Anfwering to fuch. 


Is it mot every man's iotereft, that there frould : 


be fuch a gavernovr of the world as defigns our 
happinefs, as would guvern us for our advaotage ? 
Tillotfons 


_ tional fenfe. 
Ais far as they carry light and conviction toany 
other man’s untleritandiog, fo far, I hope, miy dà- 
houe may be of feto him. Locke. 


As in my ipeculations I have endeavoured to 
extingui{h paflion and prejudice, Iam ftill defirous 
of deing fome good in this particular, Speéfaror. 


and at his difpofal. | 


a 


ASC 


22. Anfwering to /o conditionally. 

So may th’ aufpicious queen of love 

To thee, O facred thip, be kind; 

As thou, to whom the mufe commends 

The beft of poets and of friends, _ 

Doft thy committed pledge reftore. Drydeg. 
23. Before bow it is fometimes redundant; 

but this is in Jow language. 

As how, dear Syphax ? Addifon's Cato. 

24. It feems to be redundant before yer ; 
to this time. 

Though that war continued nine years, and this 
hath as yet lafted but fix, yet there hath been much 
more action in the prefent war. Addifens 

25. In a fenfe of comparifon, followed 
by fe.” l 

ifs a dab-ehick wahbles theough the copfe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops; 
So lab’ring on, with fhoulders, hands, and head, 
Wide as a mindmill all his figure fpread. Pepee 

26. As ror ; with refpect to. 

Aa fen the reft of thofe who have written again® 
me, they deferve not the leaft notice. 

a Dryden's Fables, Prefices 
27. Asir; in the fame manner that it 
. would be if. 

Anfwering their queftions, as if it were a mat- 

ter that needed it. Lockee 
28. As To; with refpect to. . 

1 pray thee, fpeak to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou doft rumiaate; and give thy worft of 


thoughts 
The worft of words. Shakefp. Othello, 
owl pretend, ia general, to great refinements, 
as to what regards Chriftianity.  Addifon on Italy. 


I was miftaken as to the day, placing that acci- 
dent about thirty-fix hours fooner than it happened. 
pi vo, Swift 
zg. As WELL as; equally with, 
Each man’s mind has fome peculiarity, as well 

as his face, that diftinguifhes him feom all others. 
Lacke. 

lt is adorned with admirable pieces offeulptures 

as well modern as ancient. Addifen on Italy. 

30. As THOUGH; asif. ` 

Thefe fioald be at firt gently treated, as thong 
weexpected an impofthumation. Sharp's Surg. 

ASA DULCIS. See Benzoin. 

4°SA FOETIDA. | n.f. A gum or refin 

ASSAFOETIDA. § brought from the 
Eaft Indies, of a arp talte, anda ftron 
offenfive fmell; which is faid to dti 
during the heat of fummer, from a little 
fhrub. Chambers. 

ASARABACCA. n.f- (afarum, Lat} The 
name of a plant. 

Asne’stine. adj. [from afe-fes.] Some- 
thing incombuftible, or that partakes of 
He nature and qualities of the /apis aj 

éftos. : : 

ASBESTOS, n. f. [žir] A fort ofna- 

tive foffile tone, which may be fplitinto 

threads and*filaménts, from one inch to’ 
ten inches in length, very fine, brittle, 

yet fomewhnt tractable, filky, andiof a 

greyilh colour. It is almoit infipid to 

the tate, indiffoluble in water, and 
endaed with the wonderful property: of 
remaining unconfumed in the fire. But 
in two trials before the Royal Society,a 
piece of clothmade of this ftone was 
found to lofe a dram of its weight each 
time. his ftone is found in Anglefey 
in Wales, and in Aberdcenfhire in Scor- 
» land. á Chambers, 
ASCA RIDES. afr [acuagidsc, from dsya-e 
* eius to leap.] Little worms in the rectum, 


fe 


Gi 


J SARSAC 


fo called from their continual trouble- 
fome motion, caufing an intolerdble itch- 
ing. Quincy. 
To ASCEND. w. u. [afcendo, Lat. 
1. To move upwards; to mount ; to rife. 
Theai to the heav'n of heav’ns fhall he afeend, 
With vidtory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and thine, Milton. 
2. To proceed from one degree of good 
to another. i r i 
By thefe fteps we fhall afcend to more juft ideas 
of the glory of Jefus Chrift, who is intimately 
united to God, and is one with him. 
. FWarts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To ftand higher in genealogy. 

The only inceft was in the afcending, not colla- 
teral branch; as when parents and children mar- 

a ried, this was accounted inceft. 

Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

To Asce’nv.v. a. To climb upany thing. 

They afcend the mountains, they defcend thel 
wallies, Delaney's Revelation examined. | 

ASCE NDABLE. adj. fom afcend.) That, 
may be afcended. . Did. 

“Asce’npant. n.f. [from afcend.] 

1. The part of the ecliptick at any parti- 
cular time above the horizon, which is’ 
fuppofed by aftrologers to have great 
influence. 

2. Height ; elevation. | 

He was initiated, in order to gain inftruction in 
fciences that were there in their higheft afeendant. 
Temple. 


3. Superiority; influence. ' 
By the afeendant he had in his underftanding, 
and the dexterity of his nature, he could perfuade 
him very much. y Clarendon. 
Some ftar, I find, 
Has giv’n thee an afeendant o'er my mind. Dryd. 
When they have got an afcenduxr over them, 
they should ufe it with moderation, and not, make 
themfelves {carecrows. < Locke, 
4- One of the degrees of kindred reckoned 
upwards, ` 3 
The moft nefarious kind of baftards, are incef- 
tuous baftards, which are begotten between afcend- 
ants and defcendants in infinituaz; and between 
collaterals, as far as the divine prohibition. 
p Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
-ASCE’NDANT. adj. 
“1. Superiour ; predominant; overpower- 


ing. 

- Eirin outdoes Mofes, before he difplaces him; 
and fhews an afcendant fpirit above him. South. 

2. In an aftrological fenfe, above the ho- 
rizon. 

Let him ftudy the conftellation of Pegafus, which 
is about that time afeendant. Brown’s Vulg, Err. 

ASCE'NDENCY. n. fe [from aftend.] In- 

~ fluence; power. — 
Cuftom has fome afcendency over underftanding, 
and what at one time feemed decent, appears dif- 
* agreeable afterwards. . Watts. 

Ascension. 2. f. [afcenfio, Lat.] 

1. The a& of afcending or rifing; fre- 
quently applicd to the vifible elevation 
of our Saviour to heaven. 

Then rifing from his grave, ` 

Spoil’d principalities, and pow’rs, triumph'd 

In open hew; and, with fied bright, 
Captivity led captive through theair. Parad. Loft. 
a. The thing rifing, or mounting. ' 

Menerr in the theory of inebriation, conceiv- 
ing the brain doth only fuiter from vapornus af- 
tenfions from the ftomach. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
> Ascz’ns1on, in aflronomy, is either right 
or-obligue. Right afcenfion of the fun, 
or a ftar, is that degree of the equinoc- 
tial, counted from the beginning. of 


ASCE’ NSION-DAY. 


Asce’nstonat Difftrence, is the difference 


Asce’nstve. adj. [fromafend.] Ina ftate 


ASCENT. n, f. [afeenfus, Lat.) 
1. Rife; the aét of ring; the att, of 


3. An eminence, or high place. 


2. To make confident; to take awa 


ASC 

Aries, which rifes'with the fun or ftar 
ina right fphere. Odlique afcenfion is 
an arch of the equator intercepted be- 
tween the firit point of Aries, and that 
point of the equator which rifes together 
with a ftar in an oblique fphere. 

The day on which 
the afcenfion of our Saviour is comme- 
morated, commonly called Holy Thurf- 
day; the Thurfday but one before Whit- 
funtide. 


_ between the right and oblique afcenfion 
of the fame point to the furface of the 
{phere. Chambers. 


of afcent : not in ufe. 

The cold augments when the days begin to in- 
creafe, though the fun be then afcenfive, and re- 
turning from the winter tropick. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


mounting, 

To him with fwift afcent he up return’d, 
Into his blifsful bofom reaffum’d 
In glory, as of old. Milton. 


2. The way by which one afcends. 


The temple, and the feveral degrees of afcert 
whereby men did climb up to the fame, as if it 
had been afeala cecli, be all poetical and fabulous. 

` Bacon. 
5 2 It was a rock 
Confpicuous far; winding with one afeent 
Acceffible from earth, one entrance high.’ Afilton. 


No land like Italy ereéts the fight 
By fuch a vaft afcent, or {wells to fuch a height. 
Addifon. 
A wide flat cannot be pleafant in the Elyfian 
fields, unlefs it be diverfified with depreffed valleys 
and (welling ajcents. Bentley. 


To ASCERTA'IN. v. a. [acertener, Fr.] 


1. To make certain; to fix; to eftablith. 
The divine law both afcertainesh the truth, and 
fupplicth unto us the want of other laws. Hooker. 
Money differs trom uncoined filver in this, that 

the quantity of filver in each piece is afecrtsined 
by the ttamp. Locke. 


„doubt: often with off ` 
Right judgment of myfelf, may give me the 
other certainty; that is, afcertain me that 1 am in 
the number of God’s children. 
Hammond's Praéfical Catecbifm. 
This makes us a€t with a repofe of mind and 


wonderful tranquillity, becaufe it afcertains us of 


the goodnefs of our work. Dryden's Dufrefncy. 
AscerTainer. 2. f [from afcertain.] 


The perfon that proves or eftablifhes. 


ÅSCERTAINMENT. n. f. [from afertain.] 
A fettled rule; an eftablifhed ftandard. 
For want of afcertainment, how far a writer may 
exprefs his good withes for his country, innocent 
intentions may be charged with crimes. 
© Swift to Lord Middleton. 
Asce'rick. adj. [àcxýlixòs] Employed 
wholly in exercifes of devotion and mor- 
tificatien. ‘ : 
None lived fuch long lives as monks and her- 
mits, fequeftercd from plenty to a conitant afcetick 
courte of the feveret abftinence and devetion. 
South, 


Asce’ricx. #. f- He that retires to de- 
votion and mortification; a hermit. 
I am far from commending thofe afcericks, that 
out of a pretence of keeping themfelves urfpotted 
from the world, take up their quarters in defarts. 


la ah oe vorrin 


ASH 


He that preaches to man, fhould underftand 
what isin many and that fill can fearce be at- 


tained by an afcetick in his folitudes. © Atterbury. 
ASCH. n. f. It bas no fingular. [from a, 


without, and ond, a fhadow.] ‘Thofe 
people who, at certain times of the year, 
have no fhadow at noon; fuch are the 

- inhabitants of the torrid zone, becaufe 
they have the fun twice a year vertical 
to then. — Did. 
Asci TES. nf. [from @cx@-, a bladder. ] 
A particular fpecies of dropfy; a fwell- 
ing of the lower belly and depending 
parts, from an extravafation and collec- 
tion of water broke out of its proper 
veffels. This cafe, when certain and in- 
veterate, is univerfally allowed toadmit 
of no cure but by means of the manual 
operation of tapping. Quincy. 

There are two kinds of dropfy, the anafarca, 
called alfo leucophiegmacy, when the extravafated 
matter fwims in the cells of the membrana adi- 
pofa; and the afcites, when the water pofleffes the 
cavity of the abdomen. Sharp's Surgerye 

Asci’rica. ladj, [from a/cites.] Be- 
Ascr'rick. longing to an afcites; 
dropfical ; hydropical. 

When it is part of another tumour, it is hydro- 
pical, either anafarcous or afcitical, Wifem. Surg. 

Asciri‘rious. nS [afcititius, Lat.] Sup- 
plemental; additional; not inherent: 
not original. 

Homer has been reckoned an gfcititious name, 
from fome accident of his life. Pope. 

ÅSCRI'BABLE. adj. [from aferibe.] That 
which may be afcribed. 

The greater part have been forward to reject it, 
upon a miftaken perfuafion, that thofe pheeno- 
mena are the effcéts of nature's abhorrency of a 
vacuum, which feem to be more fitly .afcribable to 
the weight and (pring of the air. Bole 

To ASCRIBE. v. a, [aferibo, Lat.) 
I. Vo attribute to as a caufe. 

The caufe of his banifhment is unknown, be- 
caufe he was unwilling to provoke the emperor, by 
aferibing it to any other reafon than what was pre- 
tended, Dryden. 

To this we may juftly afcribe thofe jealoufies 
and encroachments, which render mankind unealy 
to one-another. Rogers. 

2. To attribute as a quality to perfons, or 
accident to fubftance. 

Thefe perfections muft be fomewhere, and there- 
fore may much better be aferibed to God, in whom 
we fuppofe all other perfections to mect, than to 
any thing elfe. Tilletfon. 

Ascri’pTion. #. f. [aferiptio, Lat.] The 
act of afcribing. Dia. 
ASCRI'PTITIOUS, adj. [aferiptitius, Lat.] 
That which is afcribed. Dia. 
AsH. x. fi [fraxinus, Lat. æyc, Saxon.] 
PEATE j À 

This tree hath pennated leaves, which end in an 
odd lobe. The male flowers, which grow at a re- 
mote diftance from the fruit, have no petals, but 
confift of many ftamina. The ovary becomes a 
feed-veffel, containing one feed at the bottom, 
fhaped like a bird’s tongue. Millere 

With which of old he charm'd the favage train, 
And cali’d the mountain afhes to the plain. Dryd. 

2. ‘The wood of the alb. 
Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where againft 
My grained a/b an hundred times hath broke, 
And fear'd the moon with fplinters. 
d Shatefp. Coriolaruse 
Asna’meED. adj. [from foame.] Touched 
with hame; generally with of before 
the 


ASH 


the caufe of fhame if a noun, and zo if a 
verb. ; 
Profefs publickly the doétrine of Jefus Chrift, | 
not being afbamed of the word of God, or of any 
practices enjoined by it. Taylor's Holy Living. 
One would have FE fhe would have ftirr'd ; 
but ftrove 
With modefty, and was afbam'd to move. Dryden. 
This I have thadowed, that yon may nej be 
afhamed'of that hero, whofe protection you under- 
08 Şi Dryden, 
Asu-cotrourep. adj. [from ab and co- 
lour.] Coloured between brown and 
grey, like the bark of an afhen branch. 
Clay, a;b-coloured, was part of a ftratum which 
lay aboye the ftrataof tone. Wcodaward on’ Foffl:. 


A’suen. adj. [from a/o.] Made of ath 
wood. a 
At once he faid, and threw 
His afoen fpear, which quiver'd as it flew. Dryd. 


Asnes n.f. wants the fingular. Ẹayca, 
Sax. a/che, Dutch. ] 

1. The remains of any thing burnt. 

Some relicks would be left of it, as when ajfbes 
remain of burned bodies.. Digby on Bodiss. 
This late diffenfion, grown between the peers, 

Burns under feigned afbes of forg'd love, 

And will at laft break out into a flame. 

Shakefp. Henry VI 
Afbes contain a very fertile falt, and are the beft 
manure for cold lands, if kept dry, that the rain 
doth not wath away their falt, © Afortimer’s Hufd. 
The remains of the body ; ‘often ufed 
in poetry for the carcafe, from the an- 
cient praétice of burning the dead. 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 
Pale ajbes of the houfe of Lancafter | 
Thou bloodlefs remnant of that royal blood! 
Shakefpeare. 
To great Laerces I bequeath 

A tafk of grief, his ornaments of death ; 

Left, when the fates hia royal efbes claim, 

‘The Grecian matrons taint my fpotlefs name. 

Pope. 

A’sucar.2.f, [with mafons.] Free fones 
as they come out of the quarry, of dif. 
ferent lengths, breadths, and thick- 
nefes. 

AsHLEERING. n. f [with builders.] 
Quartering in garrets, about two foot 
and a half or three foot high, perpendi- 
cular to the floor, and reaching to the 
under fide of the rafters. 

Builder's Did. 

Asuo’re. adv. [from a and feore.] 

1. On fhore ; on the land. 

The poor Englishman riding in the road, having 
a'l that he brought thither afbore, would have been 
undone. Raleigh. 

2. To the fhore ; to the land. 

We may as bootlefs {pend our vain command, 
As fend our precepts to the leviathan 
To come afhore. Skhakefp. Henry V. 


May thy billows row! afbore 
The beryl, and the gulcen ore. Milton's Comus. 


Moor'd in a Chian creek, a/bore I went, 
And all the following night in Chios fpent. 
Addifon's Ovid. 
Asuwe’onespay. x. f. ‘The firt day of 
Lent, fo called from the ancient cuftom 
of fprinkling ales on the head. 


2. 


A’suween. 2. f. [from af and weed.]. 


An herb. 
A’sny. adj. [from afb.] Afh-coloured ; 
pale; inclining to a whitith grey. 
Oft have I feen a tirge'y parted ghoft 
Of apy \emblance, meagre, pale, and blondlefs. 


Shakcfpeare. 
Vou. I. 


ASK 


Asnenadw, [from a and fide] 
1. To one fide; out of the perpendicular 
direction. - 

The ttorm rufh'd in, and Arcite ftood aghaft ; 
The flames were blown afide, yet hone they bright, 
Fann’d by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. 

Dryden. 
2. To another part; out of the true direc- 
tion. 

He had no brother; which though it be a com- 
fortable thing for kings to have, yet it draweth 
the fubjects eyes a little afide. Bacon. 

3. From the company ; as, to {peak afide. 

He took him afide from the multitude. 

Mark, vile 33. 

A’stnary. adj. [afinarius, Lat.] Belong- 

ing to an afs. Dia. 

A’stnine. adj. [from afnus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to an afs. 

Ycu thall have more ado to drive our dulleft 
youth, vur ftocks and ftubs from fuch nurture, than 
we have now to hale our choiceft and hopefullef 
wits to that afinine feaft of fow-thiftles and bram- 
bles. - Milton. 


To Ask. v. a. [aycian, Saxon.) > 
1. To petition; to beg: fometimes with 
an accufative only ; fometimes with for. 

When thou doll ak me bleffing, Iil kneel aown, 
And ajk of thee forgivene/s. Shakefpeare. 

We have nothing elfe to afk, but that 
Which you deny already : yet will af 
That, if we fail in our requeft, the blame 
May hang upon your hardnefs. Shakefpeare, 

In long journies, afk your mafter kave to give 
ale to the horfes. Swift. 

2. To demand; to claim: as, to af a 
price for goods. 

Ajk me never fo much dowry and gift, and I 
will give according as ye fhall fay unto me: but 
give me the damfel to wife. Genefis, axxiv. 12. 

He faw his friends, who, whelm’d beneath the 

i waves, 
Their foneral honours claim’d, and afd their 
quiet graves. Dryden's ZEntids 


3. To queftion. 

O inhabitant of Aroer, ftand by the way and 
efpy, af lim that flieth, and her that efcapeth, 
and fay, what is done ? Feremiab, xlviii. rg. 

4. To enquire ; with after before the thing. 

He faid, wherefore is it that thou doft aft after 
my name? And he bleffed him there. 

Genefity xxxii. 29+ 
5. To require, as phyfically neceffary. 

As itis a great point of art, when our matter 
requires it, to enlarge and veer out all fail; fo to 
take it in and contrat it, is no lefs praife when the 
argument doth aff it. Ben Fonfon. 

A lump of ore in the battom of a mine will be 
ftirred by two men’s ftrengrh; which, if you bring 
it to the top of the earth, will af fix men tn ftir it. 

Bacon. 

The adminiftration paffes into different hands 
at the end of two months, which contributes to 
difpatch : bot any exigence of ftate afés a much 
longer time to conduét any defign to its maturity. 


Addifin. 
To Ask. v. n. 
1. To petition ; to beg : with for before 
the thing. ó 
_ My fon, haft thou finned ? do fo no more, but 
afk pardon for thy former fins. Ecclus, axie 1. 
If he ngA bread, will he give him a ftone? 
Matt. vii. 9. 
2. To make enquiry ; with for or of before 
the thing. To enquire. 

Stand ye in the ways, and fee, and afk for the 
old paths, where is tle good way, and waik therein, 
and ye fhall find reft for your fouls. Jerem. vis 16. 

For afk now of the days that are paik, which 
were betore thee, fince the day that God created 
man upon the earth, and aft from the one fide of 


ASKA’UNCE. 


asi . 


heaven unto the other, whether there hath been , 
any fuch thing as this great thing is, or hath been 
heard like it. Deut, ive 32. 


Asx, Asn, As, do all come from the Saxon 


Gibfon’s Camden, 
l adw. Sideways; obliquely. 


zye, an afh tree. 
Aska’Nce. 


Zelmane, keeping a countenance afkance, as fhe 
underftood him not, told him, it became her evil. 
Sidneya 
His wannifh eyes upon them bent afkance, 
And when he faw their laboura well fucceed, 
He wept for. rage, and threaten’d dire mifchance. 
. Fairfax. 
Some fay, he bid his angels turn afkance , 
The po'es «*earth, twice ten degrees, and more, 
From the fun's axle; they with labour puth’d 
Oblique the centrick globe. Milton, 
Aska unt. adv. Obliquely ; on one fide. 
Ac this Achilles roll’d his furious ¢yes, 
Fix'd on the king a/aunt; and thus replies, 
O, impudent. Dryden 
Since the fpace, that lies on either fide 
The folar orb, is without limits wide, 
Grant that the fun had lhappen’d to prefer 
A feat afkaunt, but one diameter: 
Loft to the light by that unhappy place, 
This globe had lain a frozen loaniome mafs. 


s Blackmore. 
A’sxer. n f. [from af.] 


1. Petitioner. 
Have you 
Ere now denied the afer? and now again 
On him that did not afk, but mock, beftuw.. 
Š Shakefpearc. 

The greatnefs of the after, and the fmallnefs of 
the thing afked, had been fufficient to enforce his 
requeft. South. 

2. Enquirer. 

Every after being fatisfied, we may conclude, 
that all their conceptions of being in a place are 
the fame. Digby of Bodies. 

A’sker. af. A water newt. 


Askew. adv. [froma and few.] Afide ; 


with contempt. - 
For when ye mildly look with lovely hue, 
Then is my fon) with life and love infpir'd : 
But when ye lowre, or look on me afew, 


Then do I dic. . Spenfere 
Then take it, Sir, as it was writ, 

Nor look afew at what it faith; 

There’s no petition in it. Priore 


To Asua’ke. v. a. [from a and flake, or 
fack.| To remit; to mitigate; to flac- 
ken. Obfolete. 

But this continual, cruel, civil war 
No fkill can ftint, nor reafon can aflake. Spenfer. 
Whilft feeking to a/lake thy raging fire, 
Thou in me kindleft much more great desire. 
Spenfers 

ASLA'NT. adw. [from a and flant.] Ob- 
liquely ; on one fide; not, perpendicu- 
larly. 


There is a willow grows aflant a brook, 
That fhews his hoar leaves in the glaffy ftream. 
Sbhakefpeare’s Hamleto 
» He fells the thafe 
Drove thro’ his neck aflant; he fpurns the ground, 
And the foul iffues through the weazon’s wound. 
Dryden. 
AsLE'EP. adv. [from a and fleep.] i 
1. Sleeping ; at reft. 

How many thoufands of my pooreft fuljeéts 
Are at this hour afleep ! O gentle fleep, ` 
Nature’s foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee! , 

: Shakefpearee 

The diligence of trade, and noifeful gain, 

And luxury more fate afleep were laid: 
All was the night's, and in her filent reign, 
No found tho reft of nature did invade. Dryden 

There is no difference between a perfon ajlecp, 
and in an apoplexy, but that the one can be awa- 
ked, andthe other cannot. dlrbuthnot on Diet. 


2. To 


A'S P 
2. To fleep. 


If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will 
fail afleep. Bacon's Effays. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they erecp, 
By whifpering winds foon lull'd afleep.  Afilton. 
AsLo're. adv. [from aand fope) With 
declivity ; obliquely; not perpendicu- 
larly. 
Ser them not upright, but aflope, a reafonable 
depth under the ground. Bacon. 
The curfe afl-pe 
Glanc’d on the ground; with labour I muft earn 
My bread: what harm? Idlenefs had been worfe: 
My labour will fuftain me. Milton. 
The knight did ftoos, 
And fate on further fide ajlope. Hudibras. 
Aso’Matous. adj. [from æ, priv. and 
gina, a body.) Incorporeal, or with- 
out a body. 
Asp. n. f. [afpis, Lat.) A kind of 
‘A’spicx.§ ferpent, whofe poifon kills 
without a poflibility of applying any re- 
medy. It is faid to be very fmall, and 
peculiar to Egypt and Libya. Thofe 
that are bitten by it, die within three 
hours ; and the manner of their dying 
being by fleep without any pain, Cleo- 
patra chofe it. . Calmet. 
High-minded Cleopatra, that with ftroke 
Of ajp’s Ring herfelf did kilt. Fairy Queen. 
Scorpion, and afp, and ainphifbeena dirc, 
And dipfas. Milton, 


Asr. n. f. A tree, See ASPEN. 

wSPA LATHUS. n. f. (Latin.] 

1. A plant called the rofe of Jerufalem, or 
our lady’s rofe. 

2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, ole- 
aginous, fomewhat fharp and bitter to 
the tafte. Aypalathus affords an oil of 
admirable {cent, reputed one of the beft 
perfumes. Chambers. 


1 gave a fweet fmell like cinnamon and afpala- 
that, aod] yielded a pleafant odour like the beft 
myrrh. Ecelus. xxiv. 


Aspa’racus. n. f. [Lat.] The name of 
a plant. It has a rofaceous flower of fix 
leaves, placed orbicularly, out of whofe 
centre rifes the pointal, which turns to 
a foft globular berry, full of hard feeds. 

Miller. 


~ Alparogus affeéts the urine with a fetid fmell, 
efpecially if cut when they are white; and there- 
fore have becn fufpected by fome phyficians, as 
not friendly to the kidneys: when they are older, 
znd begin to ramify, they lofe this quality; but 
then they are not fo agreeable. à 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ASPECT. n.f: [afpedtus, Lat. It ap- 
pears anciently to have been pronounced 
with the accent on the laft fyllable, which 
is now placed on the firft.} 
1. Look; air; appearance. 
J have prefented the tongue under a double afpell, 
fuch as may juftify the definition, that it is the 
beft and worft part. Government of the Tongue, 
They are, in my judgment, the image or piéture 
ofa great ruin, and have the true afseé? of a world 
lying in its rubbith. Burner's Theory. 


3. Countenance ; look. 
‘Thofe eyes of thine from mine have drawn falt 
tears, 
their apes with tore of childifh drops. 
Shake(peace’s Richard 1. 
J am fearful: wherefore frowns he thus ? 
*Tis his afpec? of terrour. All’snot well. Shake/p. 
Yet had his a/peé? nothing of fevere, 


“Shama 


But fuch a face as promis’d him finceres Dryden. $- 


ASP 


Then mhall thy Craggs (and let me esll bim 
mine) 
On the caf ore another Pollio fhine; 


With apec? cpen Mall ereét his heade = Pepe. 
3. Glance ; view; act of beholding. 
Fairer than faire, in his faining eye, 
Whofe fole alpe he counts felicity. Sperfer. 


When an evious or an amorous afpest doth in- 
fe&t the fpirits of another, there is joined both af- 
fection and imagination. Bacen's Natural Hif. 

4. Direction towards any point; view; 
pofition. 7 

The fetting (un 
Slowly defcended 5 and with right affett 
Againtt the eaftern gate of Paradife 
Levell’d his ev’ning rays. Paradife Top. 

I have built a ftrong wall, faced to the fouth 
afped? with brick. i Sevift. 

5. Difpofition of any thing to fomething 
elfe; relation. 

The light gut from the oppofite arguings of men 
of parts, fhewing the different fides of things, and 
their various a/peffs and probabilities, would be 
quite loft, if every one were obliged to fay after the 
f{peaker. . Locke. 

6. Difpofition ofa planet to other planets. 

There’s tome ill planet reigos, 
J muft be patient till the heavens look 
With an afpet? more favourable. 
Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Not unlike that which aftrologers call a con- 
junction of planets, of no very benign a/pec? the 
one to the other. Wotton. 

To the blank moon 
Her office they preferib’d : to th’ other five 
Their planetary motions, and afpeé?s, 
In fextile, fquare, and trine, and oppofite. 
Paradife Loft. 

“Why does not every fingte ftar fhed a feparate 
influence, and have afpeéts with other ftars of their 
own conftellation ? Bentley’s Sermons. 

To Aspect. v.a, [afpicio, Lat.] To be- 
hold: not ufed. 

Happy in their miftake, thofe people whom 
The northern pole afpef?s ; whom fear of death 
(The greateft of all human fears) ne'er moves. 

Temple. 

ASPE'CTABLE.. adj. [afpedabilis, Lat.) 
Vifible ; being the object of fight. 

' He was the fole caufe of this afpeéable and 
perceivable univerfal. Raleigh. 

To this wfe of informing us what is in this 
afpefable world, we fhall find the eye,well fitted. 

Ray on the Création. 

Aspe’ction, nf. [from afped.] Behold- 
ing ; view. 

A Moorith queen, upon afpeffien of the picture 
of Andromeda, conceived and brought forth a 
fair one. å Brown. 

As PEN, or Asp. n. f [efpe, Dutch; afp, 
Dan. epre, trembling, Sax. Somzer.] 
See Poptar, of which it is a fpecies. 
The leaves of this tree always tremble. 

The ajpen vr afp treeshath leaves much the fame 
with the poplar, only moch fmaller, and not fo 
white. Mortimer. 

The builder oak fole king of forefts all, 
The afpen, good for ftatucs, the cyprefs funeral. 

ai Ma Sptnfer. 

A’spen. adj. [from af or a/pen.} 

1. Belonging to the afp tree.: 

Oh! had the monfter feen thofe lily hands 
Trembie like afpen leaves upon a lute.  Shakefp. 

No gale difturbs the trees, 
Nor alpen leaves confels the gentleft breeze. Gay. 

2. Made of afpen wood. 

ASPER. adj. [Lat.] Rough; rugged. 
‘This word I have found only in the fol- 
lowing paflage. 

All bafe notes, or very treble notes, give an 
alper found; for that the bafe ftriketh more air 
then it can well ftrike equally, 


Bacon. Y 


ASP 
To A’SPERATE. v. a, [alpero, Lat.] To 


roughen ; to make rough or uneven. 

Thole corpufcles of colour, infinuating them- 
felves into all the pores of the body to be dyed, 
may afperate its fuperficies, according to the big- 
nefs and texture of the corpufcles. Bole. 

ASPERA'TION., uw. f. [from afperate.] A 
making rough. Dia. 

AsPERIFOL10vS. adj. [from afper, rough, 
and folium, a leat, Lat.] One of the 
divifions of plants, fo called from the 
roughnefs of their leaves. 

Aspe rity, n.f. [afperitas, Lat.] 

1. Unevennefs; roughnefs of furface. 

Sometimes the pores and afperities of dry bodies 
are fo incommenfurate to the particles of the li- 
quor, that they glide over the furface. Boyle. 

2, Roughnefs of found; harfhnefs of pro- 
nunciation. 

3. Ronghnefs or ruggednefs of temper; 
morofenefs’; fournefs ; crabbednefs. 

The charity of the one, like kindly exhalations, 
will defcend in fhowers of bleffings; but the ri- 
gour and ajpirity of the other, in a fevere doom 
upon ourfelves. Government of the Tongue. 

Avoid all uofeemlinefs and afperity of carriage 5 
do nothing that may argue a peevith or froward 
fpirit. ~ - Rogers. 

ASPERNA TION. ne fe [afpernatio, Lat.] 

Negle&; difregard. Di&. 
A’sPErous. adj, [ajper, Lat.) Rough; 

uneven. 

Black and white are the moft afperous and une- 
qual of colours; fo like, that it is hard to diftin- 
guith them: black is the moft rough. Boyle 

To ASPE’RSE. wv. a. [a/perge, Lat.] To 
befpatter with cenfure or calumny. 

In the bufinefs of Ireland, befides the opportu- 
nity to a/perfe the king, they were fafe enough. 

~ Clarendon, 

Curb that impetuoos tongue, nor rafhly vain, 
And fingly mad, afperfe the fov'reign reign, Pepe. 

Unjuftly poets we afperfe, 

Truth fhines the brighter clad in verfe. 
ASPERSION. 2. f. [a/perfio, Lat.] 
1. A fprinkling. 

Ifthou doft break her virgin knot, before 
All fan&timonious ceremonies, 

No {weet afperfions fhall the heav’ns let fall, 

To make this contract grow. Shakefpecre. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old, 
whereas the inftauration gives the new unmixed, 
otherwife than with fome little afper/icn of the old, 
for tafte’sfake. - Bacons 

2. Calumny; cenfure. 

The fame afperfions of the king, and the fame 

grounds of a rebellion. Dryden. 


AsPHAa'LTICK, adj. [from a/phaltos.} 
Gummy ; bituminous. 

And with afpbaltick time, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell, the gathes’d beach i 
"Phey faften’d. Miltons 

ASPHALTOS. n.f. [acgadres, bitumen.} 
A folid, brittle, black, bituminous, in- 
flammable fubftance, refembling pitch, 
and chiefly found fwimming on the fur- 
face of the Lacus Ajphaltites, or Dead 
Sea, where anciently ftood the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Itis cat up in 
the nature of liquid pitch, from the 
bottom of this fea; and, being thrown 
upon the water, fwims like other fat bo- 
dics, and condenfes gradually. 

ASPHALTUM. n.f. (Lat.] A bituminous 
ftone found near the ancient Babylon, 
and lately in the province of Neufcha- 
tel; which, mixed with other matters, 
makes an excellent cement, incorrupti- 

ble 


Swifte 


ASP. 
ble by air, and impenetrable by water 3 
fuppofed to be the mortar fo much cele- 
brated among the ancients, with which 
the walls of Babylon were laid, Chamd. 

A’spHoven. m f. [Silio-afphodelus, Lat.) 
Day-lily. Ajphodely were by the an- 
cients planted near burying-places, in 
order to fupply the manes of the dead 
with nourifiment. ad 

By thofe happy fouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of afphodel. Pope. 

A’sricx. 2.f [See Asr.] The name of 
a ferpent. 

Why did I ‘feape th” invenom'd a/pick’s rage, 
And all the fiery monfters of the defart, 

To fee this day ? Addifon 

Yo ASPIRATE. v. a. [a/piro, Lat.] To 
pronounce withafpiration, or full breath; 
as we afpirate hor/e, boufè, and hog. 

To A'SPIRATE. V. 2. [a/piro, Lat.) To 
be pronounced with full breath. 

Where a`vowel ends a word, the next begins ei- 
ther with a confonant, or what is its equivalent; 
for our w aod b afpirare. Dryden. 

A’spirare. adj. [a/piratus, Lat.] Pro- 
nounced with full breath. 

For their being pervious, you may call them, if 

, you pleafe, perfpirate; but yet they are not afpi- 
rate, ïe cs with fuch an afpiration as Ze Holier. 

ASPIRA rion. x. fi [afpiratio, Lat.] 

1. A breathing after; an ardent wih: 
ufed generally of a with for fpiritual 
bleffings. 

A foul infpired with the warmett a/piraticas after 

- celeftial beatitude, keeps its powers attentive. 

« Watts. 

2. The a& of afpiring, or defiring fome- 
thing high and great. 

"Tis he; I ken the manner of his gait; 

He rifes on his toc; that fpirit of his 
In afpiration Vifts him from the earth. Shate/peare. 

3- The pronunciation of a vowel with full 
breath. 

J is only aguttural affiration, i.e. a mare for- 
cible impulfe of the breath from the lungs. Holder. 

To ASPIRE. v. x. [a/piro, Lat.] 

1. To defire with eagernefs ; to pant after 
fomething higher: fometimes with the 
particle fo. 

Moft excellent lady, no expeftatian in others, 
nor hape in himtelf, could afpire toa higher mark, 
than to be thought worthy to be praifed by you. 

Sidney. 

His father’s grave counfellors, by whofe means 

he hal a/pirid tc the kingdom, he crutily tortured. 
Knolles. 

Hence fprings that univerfal trong defire, 
Which all men have of immortality : 

Not fume few fpirits unto this thought a/fire, 


+ But all men’s minds in this united be. = Davies. 
Horace did ne'er a/pire to epic bays + 
Nor lofty Maro ftoop to lyrick lays. Rofesmmen. 


Till then a helplefs, h»pelef, homely fwain 5 
3 feught not freedom, nor afpir'd to gain. Dryden. 

Ab piring to be gods, if angels fel', 
Alfiring to be angzis, men rebel. 

2. Sometimes with after. 

Thofe are raifed above fenfe, and afpire afier 
immortality, who believe the perpetual duration 
of their fouls. Tillotfon. 

There is none of us but wha would be thought, 
throughout the whole courfe of his life, to efpire 
after immortality. Atterbury. 

3- Torife; to tower. 
~ There is betwixt thar fmile we would afpire to, 
That fweet afpe€t of princes and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have. 
Sbakefprare. 
_ My own breath fill foment the fire, 
Which Hames as high as fancy can afpires Wallr. 


Pope. 


ASS 


‘Asprrenr. 2. f [from afpire.] One that 
ambitioufly ftrives to be greater than | 


he is. 
Thry ween'd 
To win the mount of God; and on his throne; 
To fet the envier of his ftate, the proud 
Ajpirer : but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain. 


Milton. 
ASPORTA TION. 2. f. [afportatio, Lat.) 
A carrying away. Did 


Asqui’nt. adv. [ftom a and guint.) Ob- 


liquely ; notin the ftraight line of vifion. f 


A fingle guide may dire& the way betfer than 
five hundred, who have contrary views, or look 
afquint, or fhut their eyes. Swift. 

Ass. n.f. [afinus, Lat j * 

1. An animal of hurden, remarkable for 
fluggifhnefs, patience, hardinefs, coarfe- 
nels of food, and long life. 

You have among you many a purchas‘d flave, 
Which, like your afes, and your dogs and males, 
You ufe in abject and in flavith part, ` 
Becaufe you bought them. Shakefteare. 

2. A flupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 

I do begin to perceive that I any made an afre 

Shakepeare, 
That fuch a crafty mother 
Should yield the world to this a/s /—a woman that 
Bears a'l down with her brain; and yet her fon 
Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Stakefpeare. 

To ASSAIL. v. a. [afailler, Fr.) 

1. To attack in a hoftile manner ; to af. 
fault; to fall upon; to invade. 

So when he faw his flatt’ring arts to fail, 
With greedy force he ‘gan the fort t’ affail. 

Fairy Queen. 

z. To attack with argument; cenfure ; 
or motives applied to the paflions. _° 

My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us afail the family of York. Skakefpeare. 

She will not ftay the fiege of loving terms, 
Nor bide th’ encounter of efailing eyes. Shakelp. 

How have I fear’d your fatel but fear'd it moft, 
When love afail’d you on the Libyan coaft. Dryd. 

All books he reads, and all he reads affails, 


From Dryden's Fable: down toD—y's Tales. Pope. |’ 


In vain Thaleftris with reproach affails 5 
For who ean move when fair Belinda fails? Pope, 
Assa1LaBte. adj. {from afatl.} That 
which may be attacked. 
Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. =—— 
—But in them nature's copy ’s not eternal. 
—There’s comfort yet, they are affailable. Shakefp. 
ASSAILANT. mfe [affaillant, Fr.] -He 
that attacks ; in oppofition to defendant. 
The fame was fo well encountered by the de- 
fendants, that the obftinacy of the affailants did 
but incresfz the lofs. Hayward. 
Vil put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber fmirch my face, = 
The like do you; fo fhall we pals along, 
And never ftir affailants. Shakefpeare. 
ASSAILANT. adj. Attacking; invading. 
And as ev’ning dragon camr, 
Affailant on the perched rootla 
Or tame villatick fowl Milton. 


ASSAILER. 2. f. [from affail.] One who 


attacks another. 
Palladius heres, fo purfaed our affailers, that 
one of them flew him. Sidney. 


Assapanick. x. f. A little animal of 


Virginia, which is faid to fly by ftretch- 
ing out its fhoulders and its fkin, and is 
callcd in Englifh the flying fquirrel. 
Trevoux. 
Assan. a. f. [efart, from efarter, Fr. 
to clear away wood ina foreft.] An of- 
fence committed in the foreft, by pluck- 
ing up thofe woods by the roots, that 


To Assan vr. v. a. [fartir, Fr.] 


ASS 


are thickets or coverts of the foreft, and - 

by making them as plain as arable land. 
Cowell. 

To com- 


mit an affart. See Assarr. 


“ASSA’SSIN. 1 Pf agord 


‘ASSA’SSINATE. 


brought originally from 
Afia, where, about the time of the holy, 
war, there was a fet of men called a/- 
Saffins, as is fuppofed for Arfacide, who 
Killed any man, without regard to dan- 
ger, atthe command of their chief.] A 
murderer ; one that kills by treachery, 
or fudden violence. °> ~ 3 

In the very moment as the knight withdrew from 
the duke, this affifinare gaye him, with a back 
blow, a deep wound into his left fide. ottone 

The Syrian king, who, to furprize 
One man, affafin like, had levy'd war, 
War unprociaim’d, ` Milton 

The old king is jut murdered, and the perfon 
that did it is unknown, === Let the foldiers feize 
him for one of the offa/finates, and ler me alone to 
aceufe him afterwards. Dryden. 

Here hir’d affafins for their gain invade, 

And treach’rous pois'nera urge their fatal trade. 
“Creech 

When the hears of a murder, fhe enlarges more 
on the guilt of the fuffering perfon, than of the 
affaffin. Addifona 

Oreftea brandifh`d the revenging fword, 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun'eal flame 
The yile affafiz, and adult’rous dame. Popes 

Ufeful, we grant, it ferves what life requires, 

But, dreadful too, the dark affaffiz hires. Pope. 
Assa’sstnate.2./. [from afafin.] The 
crime of an affaflin ; murder. 

Were not all affaffinares and popular infurrec- 
tions wrongfully chsftifed, if the meanne(s of the 
offenders indemnified them from punifhment ? 

Pope. 
To Assa’ssinare. via. [from afafin. | 
t. To murder by violence. 

Help, neighbours, my houfe is broken open by 

force, and I am ravifhed, and like to be affajfinated. 
Dryden. 

What could provoke thy madnefs < 

To affafinate fo great, fo brave a man? Philipse 
z. To way-lay ; totakeby treachery. 'This 
meaning is perhaps peculiar to Milton, 

Such ufage as your honourable lords 
Afford me, offiffinated and betray'd, 

Who durft not, with your whole united pow’rs, 
In fight withftand one fingle and unarin’d.. Milton. 

ASSASSINA TION. 2. /: [from affafinate.] 
The act of affaflinating ; murder by vio- 
lence. 

It were done quickly, if th’ afoffination 
Could trammel up the confequence. Shake/peare. 

The duke finifh'd his courfe by a wicked afifi- 
nation. Clarendon. 

ASSASSINA ror. 2. f. [from affafinate.] 
Murderer; mankiller; the perfon that 
kills another by violence. à 


ASSA TION, 2. f. [affatus, roafted, Lat.] 


Roafling. 

The egg expiring lels in the clixation or boiling 5 
whereas, in the affstinn or roafting, it will fume- 
times abate adrachm. Browr's Vulgar Errcurte 


ASSAULT., xi f. [affeult, French.] 


1. Attack; hoftile onfet : oppofed to de 
fence. E 
* Her fpirit had been invincible againft all afau/rs 
of affection. Shakelpeares 
Not to be hook thyfelf, but all afaules 
Bafing, like thy koar cliffs the loud fea wave. 
Thomfane 


2. Storm: oppofed to /ap or fiege. 


Jafon took ar leaft a thaufand men, and fud- 
denly made ao affaule upon she citye 2 Muc. ve 5 
Qa i After 


ASS 


After fome days fiege, he refolved to try the 
fortune of an affault: be fucceeded therein fo far, 
that he had taken the principal tower and fort. 

Bacon. 
3. Hoftile violence. 
Themfelves at difcord fell, 
And cruel combat join’d in middle fpace, 
With horrible afauit and fury fell. Fairy Queen. 
4. Invafion ; hoftility ; attack. 

After fome unhappy affaults upon the prerogative 
by the parliament, which produced its diffolution, 
there followed a compofure. Clarendon. 

Theories, built upon narrow foundations, ars 
very hard to be Supported againft the a/fau/ts of op- 
pofition. Locke. 

5. In law. A violent kind of injury of- 
fered to a man’s perfon, It may be 
committed by offering of a blow, or by 
a fearful fpeech. . Cowell. 

6. It has upon before the thing affaulted. 

To Assa'uLT. v, a. [from the noun.] To 
attack; to invade; to fall upon with 
violence. : 

The king granted the Jews to gather themfelves 
together, and to ftaad for their life, to deftroy all 
the power that would afault them. Eb. viii. 11. 

Before the gates the cries of babes new-born, 
Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn, 
Affault his ears. Dryden. 

New curfed fteel, and more accurfed gold, 
Gave mifchief birth, aod made that mifchief bold: 

. And double death did wretched man invade, 

By fteel afaulred, and by gold betray’d. Dryden. 


Assa ULTER. 2. f [from afault.] One 
who violently affaults another. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their 
might, we efteemed few fwords, in a juft defence, 
able to refit many unjuft affaulrert. Sidney. 

ASSAY. n. f. (effaye, Fr. from which the 
ancient writers borrowed affay, accord- 
ing to the found, and the latter efay, 
according to the writing ; but the fenfes 

' now differing, they may be confidered 
as two words. ] : 

1. Examination ; trial. 

This cannot be 
By no affay of reafon. ‘Tis a pageant, 
‘To keep us in falfe gaze. Shakefpeare. 

2. In law. The examination of meafures 
and weights ufed by the clerk of the 
market. Cowell. 


3. The firk entrance upon any thing; a 
tafte for trial. 
For well he weened, that fo glorious bait 
Would tempt his gueft to take thereof affay. 
Fairy Queens 
4. Trial by danger or diftrefs ; difficulty ; 
hardfhip. 
She heard with patience all unto the end, 
And ftrove to mafter forrowful affay. Fairy Queen. 
The meo he pret but late, 
To hard affays unfit, unfure at need,_ 
Yetarm'd to point in we'l attempted plate. Fairf. 
à Be fure to find 
What I foretel thec, many a hard affay 
Of dangers, and adverfities, and pains, 
Ere thou of Ifracl's fceptre get faft hold. Milton. 
To Assa’y. v. a. [effayer, Fr.) _ 
1. To make trial of; to make experiment 
of. 
One that to bounty never caft his mind, 
Ne thought of honour ever did affay 
His bafer breaft. Sperfer. 
Gray and Bryan obtained leave of the general a 
little to affap them ; and fo with fome horfemen 
charged them home. Hayward, 
What uaweighed behaviour hath this drunkard 
picked out of my converfatios, that he dares in 
this manner affay me? Sbakelpeare. 
Š 8 


ASS 


2. To apply to, as the touchftone in afay- 
ing metals. 
Whom thus affliéted when fad Eve beheld, 
Defolate where fhe fst, approaching nigh, 
Soft words to his fierce paffion the affay'd. Milton. 
3. Totry ; to endeavour. 
David girded his fword upon his armour, and 
he affayed to go, for he had not proved it. 
1 Sam. xvii. 39. 
Assa’yer. x. f. [from afay.] An officer 
of the mint, for the due trial of filver, 
appointed between the mafter of the 
mint and the merchants that bring 


filver thither for exchange. Cowell. 

The fmelters come up to the affayers within one 
in twenty. Woodward on Foffils. 

AssecTa Tion. n. f. [affefatio, Lat.] 
Attendance, or waiting upon. Did. 

Assecu Tion. n.f. [from aféguor, afe- 
eutum, to obtain] Acquirement; the 
act of obtaining. 

By the canon Jaw, a perfon, after he has been fo 
full poffeffion of a fecond beoefice, cannot return 
again to his firt; becaufe it is immediately void 
by his affecution of a fecond.  —_Ayliffe's Parérgon. 

ASSEMBLAGE. n.f. [afemblage, Fr.] 

1. A collection; a number of individuals 
brought together. It differs from a/- 
Jfembly, by being applied only, or chiefly, 
to things; afembly being ufed only, or 
generally, of perfons. 

All that we amafs together in our thoughts is 
pofitive, and the a/fémblage of a great number of 
pofitive ideas of fpace or duration. Locke. 

2. The ftate of being affembled. 

O Hartford, fitted or to fhine in cnurts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plains 
With innocence and meditation join'd 
In foft affemblage, liften to my fong! Thomfen. 

To ASSEMBLE. v. a. [affembler, Fr.] 
To bring together into one place. It is 
ufed both of perfons and things. 

And he fhall fet up an enfign for the nations, and 
thall affemble the outeafts of Ifrael, and gather to- 
gether the difperfed of Judah. Tfaiah, xi. 12. 

He wonders for what end you have affémbled 
Such troops of citizenstocometohim. Sbakefp. 

To Asse’MsLe. v.n. To meet together. 

Thefe men afembled, and fuund Daniel praying. 

Daniel. 
ASSEMBLY. 2. f. [afemblée, Fr.] A com- 
pany met together. 
They had beard, by fame, 
Of this fo noble and fo fair affer:bly, 
This night to meet here. Shakefpeare. 

Asse xT. 2. f. [affenfus, Lat] - 

1. The act of agreeing to any thing. 

Without the king’s affént or knowledge, 
You wrought to be a legate. Shakefp. Hen. VIIL 

Faith is the afférr to any prepofition, not thus 
made ont by the deduction of reafon, but upan 
the credit of the propofer. Lecke. 

All the arguments on both fides muft be laid 
in balance, and, npon the whole, the underftanding 
determine its afent. Locke. 

2. Confent; agreement. 

To urge any thing upon the church, requiring 
thereunto that religious a/ent of chriftian belief, 
wherewith the words of the holy prophets are re- 
ceived, and not to fhew it in feripture; this did 
the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 
and execrable. Hooker. 

The evidence of God's own teftimony, added 
unto the natural affent of reafon concerning the 
certainty of them, doth not a little comfort and 
confirm the fame. Hooker. 

To ASSENT. v.n. [afintire, Lat.] To 
concede ; to yield to, or agree to. 

Aad the Jews alfo affented, fayings that thefe 
things were fo. As, EIN. 9 


ASS 


Assenta’tion. n. f. [afféntatio, Lat.] 
Compliance with the opinion of another 
out of flattery or difftmulation. Diz. 

Asse’ntMenT. n. f. [from afent.] Con- 
fent. . 

Their arguments are but precarious, and fubfiift 
upon the charity of our a/fntments. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

To ASSERT. v. a. [afero, Lat.] 

1. To maintain; to defend either by 


words or actions. 
Your forefathers have afférted the party which 
they chofe till death, and died for its defence. ` 
Dryden, 
2. Toaffirm ; to declare pofitively. 
3. To claim ; to vindicate a title to. 
Nor ean the groveliog mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin’d, 
Affert the native fkies, or own its heav’nly kind. 
Drydens 
ASSERTION. 2. f. [from afèrt.] 
1. The att of afferting. 
2. Pofition advanced. 
If any affirm the earth doth move, and wilt 
* not believe with us it ftandeth ftill, becaufe he 
hath probable reafons for it, and I no infallible 
fenfe or reafon aganit it, I will not quarrel with 
his affertion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Assertive. adj. (from afert.] Pofitive ; 
dogmatical ; peremptory. 

He was not fo fond of the principles he unders 
took to illuftrate, as to boat their certainty ; 
propofiog them not in a confident and affertive 
form, but as probabilities and hypothefes. Glanv. 

Asse’rtor. n. f. (from afert} Main- 
tainer ; vindicator ; fupporter ; afirmer. 

Among th’ affértors of free reafon’s claim, 

Our nation’s not the leaft in worth or fame. Dry 

Faithful affértor of thy country’s caufe, 

Britain with tears fhall bathe thy glorious wound. 
Prior. 

Je is an ufual piece of art to undermine the 
authority of fundamental truths, by pretending to 
fhew bow weak the proofs are, which their affirters 
employ in defence of them. Atter bury. 

To Asse’rRve. w. a. [cfervio, Lat.] To 
ferve, help, or fecond. Dig. 


To ASSE'SS. v. a. [from afifare, Ital, 
to make an equilibrium, or balance.} 
To charge with any certain fum. 

Before the receipt of them in this office, they 
were ha by the affidavit from the time of the 
inquifition found. Bacon. 


Asse’ssion. 2. f. [afefio, Lat.] A fitting 
down by one, to give affiftance or ad- 
vice. Dia. 

Assessment. ». f [from To afe/s.} 

1. The fum levied on certain property. 

2. The aét of affeffing. 

What greater immunity and happinefs can 
there be to a people, than to be liable to no laws, 
but what they make themfelves? To be fubjeét 
to no contribution, a/éffnent, or any pecuniary 
levy whatfoever, but what they vote, and volunta- 
rily yield unto themfelves ? Hewel. 

Assessor. n. /. [afefer, Lat.] ; 

1. The perfon that fits by another ; ge- 
nerally ufed of thofe who affift the judge. 

Minos, the flri€t inquifitor, appears ; 

And lives and crimes, with bis a//efars, hears : 

Round in his urn the blended bails he rowls, 

Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. 
Dryden, 

2. He that fits by another as next in dig- 
nity. 

To his Son, 
Th affefir of his throne, he thus began, Miltone 

Twice ftronger than his fire, who fat above, 


Alper to the throne of thund’ring Jove. = 
3. He 


ASS 


3. He that lays taxes ; derived from a/- 

VAZ 
A'sseTS, n, f. without the fingular. (afez, 

Fr.] Goods fufficient to difcharge that 

burden, which is caft upon the executor, 

or heir, in fatisfyibg the teftators or 
anceftors debts or legacies. Whoever 
pleads afets, fayeth nothing ; but that 
the perfon, againft whom he pleads, hath 
enough come to his hands, to difcharge 
what is in demand, . Cowell. 
To ASSE’VER. wv. a. [affevero, Lar] 
To Asse’veratz.§ To afirm with great 
folemnity, as upon oath. : 
Assevera TION, m f. [from afeverare.] 
Solemn affirmation, as upon oath. 

That which you are perfuaded of, ye have it 
no otherwife than by your own only probable col- 
lection ; and therefore fuch bold magia, as 
in him were admirable, fhould, in your mouths, 
bot argue rafhnefs. Hookers 

Another abufe of the tongue I might add 3 
vehement affeverations upon flight and trivial oc- 
cafions. Ray on the Creation. 

The repetition gives a greater emphafis to the 
words, and agrees better with the vehemence of 
the fpeaker in making his afeveraticr. 

Brosme’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

A'ssHEAD. n. f. [from aft and bead.) One 
flow of apprehenfion ; a blockhead. 

Will you help an afskead, and a coxcomb, and 

a knave, a thin-faced knave, a gull? Shak. Ham. 
Assinu ity. n.f. [affiduité, Fr. afiduitas, 

Lat.] Diligence ; clofeneis of applica- 

tion. 

1 have, with much pains and affiduity, qualified 
myfelf for a nomenclator. Addifon. 
Can he, who has uodertaken this, want con- 
vidtion of the neceffity of his utmoft vigour and 
afidvity to acquit himfelf of it? Rogers. 
We obferve the addrefs and affidwity they wil 
ufe ta corrupt us. Rogers. 
ASSI'DUOUS. adj. [affiduus, Lat,) Con- 
ftant in application. 
And if by pray’r 

Inceffant I could hope to change the willi | 

Of him who all things can, I would not ceafe 

To weary him with my affiduous cries. Milton. 

The moft affidwous calebearers, and bittereft re- 
vilers, are often half-witted people. 
Government of the Tongue. 
In fummer, you fee the hen giving herfeif 
greater freedoms, and quitting her care for above 
twodours together ; but in winter; when the ri- 
gour of the feafon would chil} the principles of 
life, and deftroy the youog one, fhe grows more 
affiduous in her attendance, and ftays away but 


half the time. Addifin. 
Each ftill renews her liete labour, 
Nor juftles her affidwows neighbour. * Pricr. 


Assi’puousty. adu. [from affduous.] 
Diligently ; continually. 

The trade, that obliges artificers to be affiduon/ly 
converfant with their materials, is. that of glafs- 
men. Boyle. 

The habitable earth may have been perpetually 
the drier, feeing it is affiduoufly drained and ex- 


haufted by the feas. Bentley. 
To Asst’ece. V. a. [afieger, Fr.] To be- 
fiege. Obfolete. Dia. 


On th’ other fide th’ affieged caftles ward 
Their ftedfatt arms did mightily maintain. Spenf. 
ASSIE'NTO. n. f. [In Spanith, a con- 
tract or bargain.] A contraét or con- 
vention between the king of Spain and 
other powers, for furnifhing the Spanith 
dominions in America with negro flaves. 
dij v, a, [affigner, Br. afigno, 
at. 


` ASS 


1. To mark out ; to appoint. : * 

He affigned Uriah unto-a place where be knew 
that valiant men were. *! 2 Sam. xi. 16. 

The two armies were affigned to the'leading of 
two generals, both of them rather-coartiers afured 
to the ftate, than martial men. -E Bacon. 

1 ) Both joining, TaS es 
As join’d in injuries, one enmity , $ 
Againft a foe by doom exprefs affign'd us, 
That cruel ferpent. — Milton. 

True quality is negleéted, virtue is oppreffed, 
and vice triumphant. The laft day will afiga to 
every onea ftation fuitable to his character. « 

5 = Addifon. 
acTo fix with regard to quantity or value, 

There is no fuch intrinfick, natural, fettled 
value in any thing, as to make any affigned quan- 
tity of it conftantly worth any affigned quantity of 
another. ` ` Locke. 

3. (In law.] In general, to appoint a de- 
uty, or make over a right to another ; 
in particular, to appoint or fet forth, as 
to affign error, is to thew in what’part 
of the procefs -érror-is committed ;’to 
affien falfe judgment, is to declare how 
and where the judgment is unjuft ; to 
affign the ceffor, is to fhew how, the 
plaintiff had ceffed, or given over; to 
affign waite, is to hew wherein efpeci- 
ally the wafte is committed. Cowell. 
Assi’cnas te. adj. [from affen.) That 
which may be markéd out,.or fixed, 

Ariftctle held that‘it ftreamed by cnnnatural 
refalt and emanation from God; fo that ‘there 
was no inftant affignable! of ~God’s eternal cx- 
iftence, in which the world did not alfo.co-exift. 

j Seuth. 

AssiGna TION. naf. fafignation, French. | 

1. An-appointment to meet: ufed genc- 
rally of love appointments. > 

The lovers expeéted. the return of this ftated 

_ hour-with as much impatience as if it hud been a 
real afignation, ae Spcdlatsr. 

Orwhen a whore, ‘in her vocationy;s 1 / „z 
Keeps punctual to an afignation. - | Swift. 

z. A making over a thing to another. 
Assicneg. n, f. [affigné, Fr.] , He that 
is appointed or deputed by another, to 
do any aé, or perform any bufinefs, or 
enjoy any commodity. And an affignee 
may be either in deed or inlaw; affgnee 
in deed, is he that is appointed by .a 
erfon ; affignce in law, is he whom the 
iat maketh fo, without any appoint- 
ment of the perfon: Corvell, 
Asstcner. n. f. [from afign.] He that 
appoints. ‘ 

The gofpel is at once the affigner of our talks, 
and the magazine of our Recast. Decay of Pitty. 

ASSIGNMENT. x. f. [from affign.] Ap- 
propriation of one thing to another 
thing or perfon. 

The only thing which maketh any place pub- 
lick, is the publick afignment thereof unto fach 
duties. Hooker. 

This infitution, which affigns it to a perfon, 
whom we have no rule to know, is juft as good as 
an affignment to no body at all. Locke. 

Assi MILABLE., adj. [from affmilate.] 
That which may be converted to the 
fame nature with fomething elfe. 

The fpirits of many will find but naked habi- 
tations; meeting no affimilables wherein to re-aét 
their natures, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To ASSVMILATE. von. (affimilo, Lat.] 
To perform the a of converting food 
to nourifhment. 

Birds affimilate tefs, and excern more, than 


ASS 


beafts ; for their excrements are ever liquid, apd 
their ficih generally more dry. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 
Birds be commonly better meat than beafts, be- 
caufe their flefh doth affimilate more finely, and 
__fecerneth more fubtely. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

To Assi MILATE. V. Ae eii o i 
1. To bring to a likenefs, or refemblance. 
‘A ferine and neceffitous kind of life’ would 
eafily affimilate at leaft the next generation to bar- 
barifm and ferinenefs. * ou, Hale. 
They are not over-patient of mixture; but 
fuch, whom they cannot affimilate, foon find it 
theirinteref{ to remove. =, Swifts 
z. To turn to its own nature by digeftion. ` 

-'Patting concodt, diget, affimilar,*- 7 °° 

1 And corporeal to incorporeal tarn. + Miltone 
„Hence alfo animals and vegetables may affinri- 

late their nourifhment 3 moift nourifhment eafily 
changing its texture, till it becomes like the 

<“ denfe earths”. ‘ Newtons 
Assi’miLaTENess.#. f. [from afimilate.] 
‘Likenefs. * _ Dia. 

ASSIMILATION. n. f. [from afimilate.} 
1. The aćt of converting any thing to the 
_ mature or fabftance of another.‘ < ` 
„Tt Furthers the very a€t of affimilation of now, 
rifhment, by fome outward emollients that make 
the parts more apt to affimilate. Bacons Nat. Hift. 

2. The’ ftate of ‘being affimilated, or’ be- 

coming like fomething elfe. A 

A nourifhment in a large acceptation, but not 

in propriety, conferving the body, not repairing it 

D dy affnhiletion; but preferving it by ventilation, * 
o WA Lk vd Brown’: Vulgar Errours. 
St is as well the inftin& as duty of ouc nature, 
r to afpize to an affimilation with God ; even the 
` mof laudable ahd generous ambition. 


> 


A Decay of Pietys 
To Assi’MuLATE. V. a, [affimulo, Lat.] 
.- To feign; to counterfeit. Dit. 


ASSIMULA tion. x. f. [afimulatio, Lat.] 

". A diflembling; a counterfeiting. Dii. 

To ASSI’ST. v. a. [afifer, Fr. affifo, 

sate} cPotielpr ot cl ANE 

Receive her in the Lord, as becometh faints, 

and aff her in whatfoever bufinefs fhe hath need. 

me az Rom. xvi. 2e 

-e Itis neceffary and afffing to all our other in- 

* telle&ual faculties. =- Locke. 

„Acquaintance with method will aff? one in 

; ranging human affairs. `, . Watts's Logick. 

“She no fooner yielded to’adultery, bút the’ agreed 
to aff in the murder of her hufband. + 

. ts» © Broome on the Ody fey. 

“Assistance. n. f. [afiftance, French.} 


Help ; furtherance. 

The council of Trent commends recourfe, not 
only to the prayers of the faints, but to their-aid 
and ab ance: What doth this aid and affifance 
fignify ? * 5 Stilling fleet. 

You have abundant affiffances for this know- 
ledge, in excellent books.” Wake’s Prep. for Death. 

Let us entreat this neceflary affifance, that by, 
his grace he would lead us. . » Rogers. 

Assistant. adj. [from afi] Helping ; 
lending aid. i 

Some perchance did adhere to the duke, and 
were affifant to him openly, or at leaft under hand. 

Hale's Common Law of England. 

For the performance of this wark, a vital or’ 
directive principle feemeth to be affiflant to the 
corporeal. Grew, ` 

ASSISTANT, 2. f. [from aff] ‘ 

I. A perlon engaged in an affair, notas 
principal, but as auxiliary or minifte- 
rial. 

Some yaung towardly noblemen or gentlemen 
were ufually fent as affifants or attendants, accorde 
ing to the quality of the perfons. Bacon, 

2. Sometimes it is perhaps only a fofter 
word for an attendant. 

The 


ASS 


Se) Thelpile afffants on each other ftar'd, 
. With garing mouths for iffuing words prepar'd. 


Dryden. 

ASSUZE; af. laffe, a fitting) Fr} 
iz An affembly Lg knights and “other fub- 

_oftantial men, with” the bailiff or 'jyftice, |! 
jin a,certain place, ‘and at a certain 
3 ume, ‘ è 
oy A jury. 
3- ‘Aw ordinance or ftatute. 

» The court, place, or time, where and 
“when, the writs and procefizs | of afixe 
‘are Akenem 1 Coavell. 

arn Mhe law was never executed by any juttices, of 
- Sffizseyvumthe people left co their own lawses 
seca 3 > Daviee on Ireland. 

At each affize and term we try |," 

wA thoufand refcals of as deep a dye... an ee 

5+ Any court-of:juftice, 29 f 

way, The judging God Shall clofe the book of tics 

y Ang there the laft affizes keep, 

l Por thofe tho wake, and tadfe Vho 1 fleep. ' Diyd. 

6. Ajixe of bread, ‘ale, &d. ` Meafure of 
price, or rate. ‘Thus it is faid, when 
wheat is of fuch a price, the Bread, phali 

be of fuch aize. F 

9..Meafure ; for which we now nfe ize. 
On high hill’s top I faw a ftately frame,- », 
a fn hundred cubits high by juft affize, - a 
= With hundred pillars. Spenfer. 
“a esis ze. w. a. [from-the noun.) To 
`~ fix the rate of any thing by an affize or 

writ, J 

ÅSS1 ZER, or Assi’ser. #./, [from afize.] 
Is an officer that has the care and over- 
fight of weights and meafures. Chamb. 

ASSO CIABLE. adj. [affociatilis, Latin.] 

Į That which may be joined to another. 

To(ASSO’CIATE. v. a. Laffcier, ai 

4 affecia, Lavsa 

1. To unite with another hsa be. 

vA feartul army Itd by Caius p 
Affeciated wich Aufidius, rages 

«* Upon our territories. k A 

2. To adopt asa friend upon equal terms. 

Affaciate in your town a wand" ring train 

‘+ Ang flrangers in your palace entertain. Dryden. 

‘3. To accompany,; to keep company with 
another. 

Friends Teal oficiate friends in grief and woe. 

i J . 4, Shakefpeare. 

4. To unite ; to join. 

~ Same oleaginous particles unperccivedly affaci- 
ated ah mfelves to ic. Boyle. 


5. It has generally the particle aith; as, 
he affciated with his mafter’s enemies. 


To ASSOCIATE. v, 2. To unite himfelf; 
to join himfelf. 


Associate. adj.: [from the verb. ] Con- 
:¿ federate ; joined in intereft or purpofe. 
While I retest through darknefs 
To my aficiate pow'rs, them to acquaint 
With thefe fucceffes. 
Associate. nif. [from the verb.) 
a. A peron joined with another ; a part- 
ner. 
They perfuade the king, now in old age, to 
make Plangus his affciate m cls A with 
r him. a ‘drey. 
2. A confederate, in a good or neural 
fenfe ; an accomplice in ill. . 
Their defender, and his affociares, have fithence 
- propofed to rhe ibis a form fuch as themfelves 


Milton. 


e like. Heoker. 
3.4 companion 5 p implying fome kind of 
aiá a i 


SS 
He was accompanied with a noble gentleman, 
no unfuitable affeciate. Wotton. 
Sole Eve, afficiate fole, to me, beyond , - 
Compare, above all living. creatures dears aay 
But my affociatcs now my ftay deplores : 

. Impatient. : a, Pope's Odufey. 
ASSOCIATION. nf. [from affactate.] 
it. Union ; conjunétion:; ‘foeicty. 

‘he church being a fociery, hath the felf-fame 
original grounds, w “hich otlier politick focieties fi 
have; 3 the natural inclination which all men have 
unto fociable life, agd confent to fome certain bon 4 
of affeciaticn 5 which bond is the law that appoint- 
eth what king of an they fhould be affbcjated in. 

Hooker. 
zi D Me ; union for particular pur- 
pofes, good or ill. ’ 

This could not be done but with mighty oppo- 

fition: againft which to ftrengthen rhemfelves, 

pes fecretlf entered into & league of affieiation. 
ie 


t 


3: Partnerfhip. 
re @Self-denial is+a "kind of holy, affectation ith 
«God ; „jand, by, makiog you his ee interetts 
you in all his ie Boyle. 
4. Connection, * 
“  Afficiation of ideas is of great importance, and 
may be of excellent ufe. Watts. 
5- Appofition ; union of matter.  ! 
The changes of corporeal things are to be placed 
\ only in the various feparations, and new affaciations 
and motions, of thefe permanent particles. ewan. 
A’ SSONANCE, u, f. [afonänce, Fr.) Re- 
férence of ‘one found to another refem- 
pling i it. Refemblance of found. . Diz. 
A’ssonant. adj. [affonant, Fr.] Sound- 
ing in a manner refembling another 
found. a Dig. 
To Asso’rr. v. a. [affortir, Fr.] To range 
in claffes; as one thing fuits with ano- 
ther. h 
Asso’rTMENT. x. f. [from affirt.) 
1. The act of claffing or ranging. 
2. A mafs or quantity properly felected 
and ranged, 
To Asso’r. v. a. [from fot; affoter, Fr.] 
To infatuate; to befot: a word ont of 
- ufe. 
But whence they fprung, or how they were ssi 
Uneath is to affure, uneath to weene 
That monfteous errour which doth fome Dia 
r t Spenfer. 
To ASSUAGE. v. a. [The derivátion of 
this word is ‘uncertain: Minfhew de- 
duces it from adfuadere, or affuaviare ; 
Junius, from yp2y> fweet ; from whence 
Skinner imagines aypayan might have 
been formed. ] 
1, To mitigate ; to foften ; to allay. 
Refrefhing winds the fummer’s heats aluage, 
And kindly warmth difarms the winter! 5 rage. 
Addifon. 
2. To appeafe ; to pacify. 
Yet is his hate, his rune ur, ne'er the lefs, 
Since nought aJuagerb malice when ‘tis told. 
Fairfax. 
This was neceffary for the fecuring the peop'e 
from their fears, cupable of being affiaged by no 


other means. Clarendon. 
Shall T, t° effzace 
+ ©. Their brna rage, 
The regal flem defray ? Dryden's Albien. 


3v To cafe; as, the medicine ekki 
pain. 
To Assua'ce. v. n. To abate. 
Gad malle a wind to pafs over the earth, and 
į the watersaffuaged. Gen. viii. 21. 
ASSUAGEMENT. 2. J. [fromafzagė:] Mi- 
tigation; abatement of evil. 1 


ASS 


© Tell me, whenfnall thefe weary woes have end, 
Or Mall their ruthlefs torment never ceafe, 
Bue all my days in pining languor fpend, i 
Without Hope Of e it or reledfe, s 
Spenfer's Soritets. 
Assva‘cer. x. f{ from apfiage One e 
pacifies Gr appeafes. © - ! 
Assua’sive. adj. [from afuage. J Soften. 
ing; 5 ‘mitigating. 
dr in the dreaft tumultuous jays arife, 
Mufick hee fofe affuafve voice fupplics 


Pope's St. Caciljt. 
To Assu’BjuGATE. V., a » [elingo as: 
» To fubjegt to: not in ofe. 


This valiant lord . 

. Matt not fo ftate his palm, noblyacquir'd’; 

” Nor by my will affubjugare his merit, 
By going co Achilles. Shakefpeare, 
Assu ETa CTION. n. fe [affuefacio, Lat.] 
The ftate of being accuftomed to any 
thing. 
Right and left, as parts infervient unto the mo- 
, tve faculty, are ditferenced by degrees from ufe 
and afficefactisn, or according whereto the one 
grows flronger. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Assverupe. n. f. [afuetude, Lat.) Ac- 
cuftomance ; cuftom; habit. 


We fee that affuerude oF tities hurtful, doth make 
them lofe the furce to hort. Bacon's Nat: Hile 
To ASSUME. v. a. [affiano, Lat.] F 
1. To take: 
This when the various god had urg *d in vain, 
He ftrait affim'd his native form again. Pepe, 
z. To take upon one’s felf. i 3 
With ravifh'd ears 
The monarch hears, 
Affumes the God, 
Affects to nod, 
And feems to hake the fpheres. Devdene 
3. To arrogate; to claim or feize un- 
juftly. 


4 To fuppofe fomething granted without 


— 


proof. 
In every hypothefis, fomething is allowed to te 
affumed. Boyle. 
5- To apply to one’s own ufe; to appro- 

priate. 


His majefty might well afume the complaiot 

and expretiion of king David. Clarenden. 

To Assu'M&.v. ms To be arrogant; to 
claim more than is due. 


ASSUMER., x. f. [from affme.] An arro- 
gant man; a man who claims more than 
his due. . 

Can man be wife in any courfe, in which he is 
not fafe too? But can thefe high affiimerr, and pre- 
tenders to reafon, prove themfelves fo ? South. 

Assu’Mina. participial adj. [from affuiw.] 
Arrogant; haughty. 

His haughty looks, and his afumirg air, 

The fon of Ifs could no longer bear. Drydens 

“This makes him over-forward in bufinefs, af- 
Saming in converfation, and peremptory in yoa 

C ilro 

ASSU'MPSIT. n. f. (affimo, Lat.] A vo- 
luntary promife made by word, where- 
by a man taketh upon him to perform 
or pay any thing to another; it con- 
tains any verbal promife made, upon 
confideration. Cowell, 


een MPTION, 2 f. [affimptio, Lat.) 

. The a& of taking any thing to one’s felf. 
The perfonal defcent of God himf=!f, and his 
a anption of our f#:th to his divinity, more fami- 
harly to-Infinuate iis pleafure to us, was an ene 

forcement beyond all methods of wifdom. 
Licmmind’s Funament ws. 
5 2. The 


ASS 


2: The fuppofition, or aé of fuppofing, of | - 


any thing without further proof.» 
Thefe by way of affwrption, under the two ge- 
neral propofitions, a.q intrinficallyand naturally 
good or bad. " ` 
3. The thing fuppofed ; a’ poftulate. * 


Hold, fays the $ “ick, your affimprion'swrong’y | 


J grant, true) ve ium-youlive well defin’d. Dryd.. 
For the ajumption, that Chrift did fuch miracu- 


lous an? fupernatural works to confirm what he, 
faid, we need only repeat the meffage fent by him’ 


to John the. Baptift. 


4. The taking up any: perfon into heayen, 
which is fuppofed by the Romifii ¢harch, 
of the Bleffed Virgin. 

Upon the feaft of the afumpticn of -the Bleffed 
Virgin, the pope and cardinals keep the vefpers. 

7 Stilling feet. 

Adam, after a certain period of years, would 

have been rewarded with an affumpsion to eternal 

felicity. 4 ° Wakes 

-Assu’mprive. adj. «[afumptivus, Lat.) 
That is affumed. 1 | 

Assu Rance. z. f. (afurance, Fr] ` 

‘r. Certain expectation. cay 

Though hope be, indeed, a lower and efter! 
thing than affuranee, yet, ax ta all thé purpofes-of a 
pious life, it may prove more tfeful. Sourb. 
Wat encouragement caa be given to goodnefs, 
beyond the hopes of heaven, and the affurance of a 
endiefS felicity ? Tillotfon. 


Sourd. 


2. Secure confidence ; troit. | 

What man is he that boats of flethly might, 

And valr affurance of mortality, « - 
Which all to fcon as it doth come to fight 
Againft fpiritual foes, yields by and by. Faiy Q. 
.3. Freedom from doubt; certain know- 
:ı ledge. 
| Proof from the authority of man’s judgment, is 
not able to work that affurance, which doth grow 
by a ftranger proof. Hooker. 
Tis far off, 
And rather like a dream, than an affurance 
That my remembrance warrants. Shak. Tempeft. 

The obedient, and the man of practice, fhall 
outgrow all their doubts and ignorances, till per- 
fuafion pafs into knowledge, and knowledge ad- 
vance into rene, i South. 

Hath he found, in an evil courfe, that comfort- 
able affurance of God's fayour, and good hopea uf 
his furure condition, which a religious life would 

have given him ? Tillotfon. 
4. Firmnefs ; undoubting fteadinefs. 

Men whofe confiderazion will relieve our mo- 
defty, and give us courage and affurance in the du- 
ties of our prufeffion. Rogers. 

| “5. Confidence; want of modefty; exemp- 
tion from awe or fear. 

My behaviour, ill governed, gave you the firit 
comfort; my affeétion, ill hid, hath given you 
this Jatt affurance. Sidney. 

6. Freedom from vitious hame. í 

Converfation, when they come into the world, 

will add to their knowledge and affurance. Locke, 
7. Ground of confidence; fecurity; fuf- 
cient reafon for truft or belief. 

The nature of defire itfelf ia no eafier to receive 
belief, than it is hard to ground belief; for as de- 
fire is glad to embrace the firft thew of comfort, 
fo isdefire drfirous of perfect affurante. Sidney. 

Ax tbe conquet was but flight and fuperficial, 
fo the pope’s donation to the Irith fubmiffions were 
but weak and fickle affurances. Davies on Ireland. 

None of woman born 

Shall harm Macbeth. —— 

—Then live, Macduff, what need I fear of thee? 

But yet I'll make affurance double fure, 

And take a bond of fate: thou fhalt not live. 
` Sbakefpeare. 

I muft confefs your offer is the beft; 

And, let your father make her the affurance, 
She ia yout own, elf you muft pardon me; 


.§ overfight. 
8. Spirit} intrepidity. .2 s 
5, ‘They, like refolute men, ftagd in) the face of | | 


ASS 


x 4 Shakefpeare. 


° wn affurance being paffed through for a compe- 
| “tel 


fine, hath tome back again by ‘reafon vf fome 
ag erie wg it Bacon 


2) IE Fees 


ithe breach withymore affwrance than the wall itfelf. 
She agen pre Sa Boe CESS 
U “With afl'th? affarance innocence can bring,’ 
Fearlefs without, becaife fecure within 5 


a 


zi Arm’d with my courage, uneoncern’d } fee i 
< This pomp, afhame to you; d'pride'to mes 1 Dryd. | 
ov Sanguinenefs y readine(s‘to hope’ - i 
"This ia not the gracé of hope, ‘but a good naty-| 
-rol affarence or confidence, which Ariftorle obferves | 
ʻu young, men: to be full of; and oid men not fo in- 


clined to. aag 02 —_— 
10. Teftimony of credit. ` h 
lama gentleman of.blood and breeding, 

And, from fome knowledge and affurance of you, 

Offer this office. Sbhakefptare’s King Lear., 

“We have as great affurance that there i} a God, 

as we could expeét to have, fuppofing thaf he were. 

j \ Tillotfon.. 


k Hammonda 


sne. e r, 4B 
r1. Conviction. , ; bam % 
Such an affurance of things as will make men, 
careful to avoid a feffer, danger, ought to awaken 
men to avoid a greater. á <  Fillotfon. 
t2. [In theology.] Security with refpect, 
to a future ftate ; certainty of accept- 
ance with God. ó ~ 
13. The fame with iafurance. See Insu- 
RANCE. ~ x | 
To Assure. v. a. [afeurer, Fr. from af 
Jecurare, low Latin. ] 
1. To give confidence by a firm promife. 
So when he had affured them with many words, 
that he would reftore them without hurt, accord- 
ing to the agreement, they let him go for the fav- 
ing of their brethren. 
z2. To fecure to another ; to make firm. 
So irrefiftible an authority cannot be refleéted 
on, without the moft awful reverence, even by 
thofe whofe piety affuresits favour to thim. Rogers. 
3- To make confident; to exempt from 
doubt or fear ; to confer fecurity. 
And hereby we know, that we are of the truth, 
and ħall afjure our hearts beforehim. s‘Fobn, iii. 19. 
I revive 
At this laft fight; afur'd that man thall live 
With all the creatures, and their feed perferve. ' 
Milton. 


4. Too make fecure : with of. 
But what on earth can long abide in ftate? 
Or who can him affure of happy day? —-Spenfer. 
And, for that dow'ry, PI ujfure ber of 
Her widowhood, be it that the furvives me, 
In all my lands ‘and leafes whatfoever. Shakefp. 
5. To affiance ; to betroth. 
"Ihis diviner laid claim to me, called me Dro- 
mio, fwore ] was afredtoher..  ..Sbakefpeare 
ASSURED, participial adj. [from affzre.} | 
1. Certain; indubitable ; not doubted. 
It is an affured experience, that flint laid abont 
the bottom of a tree makes it profper. 
y Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Certain; not doubting. 4 
Young princes, clofe your hands, 
-—And your lips too; for, I am well affured, 
+ That I did fo, when J was firt afur'd. ` 
Shakefpeare's King Jobn. 
As when by Sih ne glafs - 
Of Galilzo, lefs affir'd, obferves 
Tmagin’d lands and regions in the monn. Milton. 
3. Immodeft ; vitioufly confident. ` 
Assu'reDLY. adu, [from affured.] Cer- 
tainly ; indubitably. 3 
They promis’d me eternal happinefs, 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which J feel 
Tam not worthy yet to wear: I fhall fured s 
r ir. 
4 


If you thould die before him, where's her dower ? Ţ 


J" him his worthip., 
Asst’ hep NES 


t 


ME T O A A 
-n -He alfo publithed; the tranflation of the Septua- 


jk 
ae 


2 Mac. xii. | 


A SET, 


God is abfolutely good, and fo, afuredy, the 
cayfé of all that is good 5 but of any thing that.is 
evil he is no caufeat all. Raleigh's Hifl. of World. 

. Affizredly ne'will Nop our liberty, till'we reftore 
Pa ‘ Scutb. 
s) i [i [from afured.] The 
flate of being affured’; ‘certainty. ? 
Assu'RER. 2. [from ufure.] >’ f 


‘ty'He that gives aflurance. 


2. He that gives fecurity to make good 
Ai yg It ili mall i> x 
To ASSWAGE. See ASSUAGE;" i, 
ASTERISK gy] [aseeicxS-.} A mark in 

printing or ‘writing, in form of a little 


gint by itfelfy having firt compared: it with the 
Hebrew, and noted by afferifas what was defective, 
and by obelifks what was redundant. Grew. 
A’sTeRrsms, 2. /. [aferifmus, Lat.} f 
1. A conftellation.. = 
, Poetry had filled the fkies with ‘aft-rifus, and’ 
` hiftories belonging to them; and then‘aftrology 
© deVifes the feigned virtues and influentes of each. 
"E 2 L% Bentley's Sermotee 


This is a very 


deor . x = . 
An afterifk, or:mark; 
; improper ufe- ; k 
3 7 Dwell partjcularlyjon paffages with an aferife *; 
for the obfervations which follow fuch a note, will 
give youa clear light. „Dryden's Dufrefnoye 
AsrE RN. adv, [froma aud fern.) In 
the hinder part of the fhip; behind the 
fhip. 

:.The galley gives her Gide; and turns -her prow, 
While thofe affern, defcending down the fteep, 
Thro* gaping waves behold the boiling deep. Dryde 

To ASTE'RT. v. a. [a word ufed by Sper- 
Jer, as it feems, for fart, or frartie.] To 
terrify ; to ftartle ; to fright. 
© We deem of déath, as doom ot ill defert; 
But knew we fools what it us brings until, 
Die woold we daily, once it to expert; f 
No danger there the thepherd can affert. Spenfer. 

ASTHMA. 2. f. [aeSpa.} A frequent, 
dificult, and fhort refpiration, joined 
with a hifing foond and a cough, efpe- 
cially in the night-time, and when the 
body is in a prone pofture; becaufe 
then the contents of the lower belly 
bear fo againft the diaphragm, as to 
leffen the capacity of the breaft, where~ 
by the lungs have lefs room to move. 

' Quincy. 

An afthma is the inflation of the membranes of 
the lungs, and of the membranes covering the 
mufcles of the thorax. Floyer on the Humours. 

AstuMa’TicaL. ] adj. [from afhma.] 

Astuma’ rick. .§ Troubled with an 
afthma. f 

In afibwatical perfons, though the lungs be 

very much ftuffed with tough phlegm, yet the pa- 
tient may live fome months, if not fome years. 

Boyle. 

After drinking, aur horfes are moft a/lbmatick 5 

and, for avoiding the watering of them, we wet 

their hay. Fhoycr. 

AsTo’NreD. part. adj. A word ufed in 
` the verfion of the Bible for a/fanifhed. 

Many were affonied at thee. Vaiab, liie 1g 
Unmanly dread invades 
The French aflony'd. J- Philips, 

To ASTONISH. v. a. [effonner, Fr. from 

attonitus, Lat.] To confound with fome 
fudden paftion, as with fear or wonder ; 
to amaze; to furprife; to ftun. 

Ir is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the mot mighty gods, by tokens, fend 

Such dreadfyl heralds to affonifh us.  Shake/praree 
. ` Aflnifh'd 


AST 


Ajflonife'd at the voice, he flood amaz’d, 
And all around with inward horror gaz"d. Addifon. 
A genius univerfal as his theme, 
Affonifeing as chaos. y 


Of a nature to excite aftonifiment. 


ASTONISHMENT yr fc [eflonnement, Fra) |. 
Amazement ; confufion of -mind  from!)- 


fear or wonder. 


oe ae 


folete. gem ie | 
Thefe thoughts may ftartle well, but not affound | 

‘The virtuous mind, thatever walks attended ~ 

By a ftrong fiding champion, confcierret,  Afileon, | 


A’sTRAGAL. n. fa [aseeyan, the ankle’ 
or ankle-bone.} A little round member, ! 
in the form of a ring or bracelet, ferv- 
ing as an ornament at the tops and bot-' 
toms of columns. Builder’s Dia. 

We fee none of that ordinary confufion, which’ 
is the refult of quarter rounds of the affragal, and 
1 know not haw many other intermingled particu- 


Jars. Spe€tator.( 
A’st x at. adj. [from affrum, Lat.) Starry 5. 
{ 


belonging to the ftars. 

Some WA forms I muft inveke by pray'r, 
Fram’d all of poreft atoms of the air; 
‘Not in their natures fimply.good or ill, 

But moft fobfervient to bad fpirits will. Dryden. 
Astra’y. adv. [from 2 and firay.] Outo 
the right way. i f 

May feem the wain was very evil led, 
When fuch an one had guiding of the way, 
« That knew not whether right he .went, or etfe 
afiray. Spenfer. 
You run afray, for whilft we talk of Ireland, 
you rip up the original of Scotland. Spenfer on Irel. 
Like one that had been led afray 
Through the heay’na wide pathlefs way. Milton. 


To ASTRI'CT. v.a. [afringo, Lat.} To 
contraét by applications, in oppofition' 
to relax: a word not fo ‘much ufed as 
conflringe. | 

The folid parts were to be relaxed or oftrifted, as 
they let the humours pafs either in too fmall or too 
great quantities. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Astriction, x. f. [afrigio, Lat.] The 
act or power of contracting the parts of 
the body by applications. : 
AfriEtion is in.a fubftanee that hath a virtual 


cold; and it worketh partly by the fame meana that 
cold doth. -` Bacer. 
This virtue requiréth an affriétion, but fuch an 
ofriétion as is not grateful to the body ; for a pleaf- 
ing affriffion doth rather bind in the nervzs than 
expel them; and therefore fuch afiriéticn is found 
in things of a harth tafe. Bacon, 
Lenitive fubftances are’ proper for dry atrabila- 
tian conftitutions, who are fubje& to affriftion of 
< thebelly, and the pilea. Arbuthnot on Diet, 
Astai’ctive adj. [from afria.) Stip- 
tick; of a binding quality. Dia. 
AstraictTory. adj. [afridorius, Lat.] 
_ Aftringent; ape to bind. Dia. 
Asrerpe. adu. [from a and firide.) 
With the legs open. 

To Jay their native arms afide, 
Their modefty, and ride affride. Hudibras. 
J faw a place, where the Rhone is fo ftraitesed 


i 


ASTRi¥BROUS. 
Thomfon.!| A 


ASTO NISHINGNESS. n. [a [ from afonijb.] | A 


-fendeth tears into the yes. . :, 
AsTRUNGENCY. .zof. [from affringe.] 
< The: power of contracting the’ 
‘ete body ; 


— = 


ASTROLOGIAN. » 


AST 


; an pn baa 
between two rocks, that a man may ftand ee 


upon both at once. oyle. 


1 f 
adj,. [ aftrifer, Lat.] 
Bearing or having ftars. * Dia 


trying’ ftars. `, 


To prefs by contraction ; to. make the, 
parts. draw together, + ft 
‘Tears afe caufed by a contraction of the fpirits’ 


of. the brain 5 which eontradtion, by confequience, ; 


“fringi the-mioittyje of the brain, and thereby 


i 


laxation. 


4 e 
AftriGtion prohibiteth “diffolution ; as, in medi- | AsT ROLO’GICALLY. adv. 


cines, aftringents inhabit putrefa€tion: and, by 
aftringéncy, fome {mall quantity of oil of vitriol 


T A l. Will kesp freth water Jong fiom putrefying. 
Astra DDLE. adv, [from a and firaddle.}\° ` dag, 
` With one’s legs acrofs.any thing. Dia.’ 


. © *"Baton"s Natural Hiftorys 
Aktid, acrid, auftere, and bitter. fubftances, by 
their afringency, create horroar, that is, itlmulate 
the fibres, tom T araa Arburbnar.| 


Astritncent. adj.! [afringent, Lat.] 
„Binding; contraéting ; oppofed -to /ax-' 


ative: it is ufed fometimes of taftes! 
which feem to contract the mouth. ` |! 

_Afiringent medicines are binding, which a& by! 
the afperity of thcir'particles, whereby thed corra-, 
gate the membranes, and make them draw up: 
clofer. T, ee ea t ing. 

The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures, 
for it is fweet.and yet afringent. Batog. 

The juice is very affringent, and therefore of Mow’ 
motion. . Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

What diminifheth fenfible  perfpiration, en-! 
creafeth the infenfible; for that reafon a ftrenzth- 
ening and affringent diet often conduceth to this 
purpofe. 


cam i 


yeapu.| The fcience of deferibing the 
ftars. : Dig. 


J ’ a 
A'STROLABE. #. f. [of dsne, and aasin 


to take.J 


1, An intrument chiefly ufed for taking 


the altitude of the pole, the fun, or ftars, 
at fea. 


2. A Itereographick projeétion of the cir- 


cles of the fphere upon the plain of fome 
great circle. Chambers. 


AsTro'Locer. x. f [afrologus, Lat. ftom 


aseov and Ady®-. ]{ 


1. One that, fuppofing the influences of 


the ftars to have a caufal power, profettes 
to foretel or difcover events depending 
on thofe influences. i 
Not anlike that which afrologers call a conjunc- 
tion of planets, of no very benign afpeét the onc to 
the other. - Wetton 
A happy genius is the giftof natures it depends 
on the influence of the ftars, fay the afrologers 3 on 
the organs of the body, fay the naturalifts; it is the 
particular gift of heaven, fay the divines, butb 
chriftians and heathens. Dryden. 
Afirelogers, that future fates forefhew. pie 
I never heard a finer fatire againft lawyers, than 
that of afrologers, when they pretend, by rules of 
art, to tell when a fuit will end, and whether to the 
advantage of the plaintiff or defendant. Seift. 


2. Ic was anciently ufed for one that un- 


derftood or explained the motions of the 
planets, without including prediction. 

A worthy afrologer, by perfpeétive glaffes, hath 
found in the ftars many things unknown to the an- 
cients. Raleigh. 


The fame with af. olozer. 


STR1°GEROUS, adj: [affriger, Lat) Car- ÅSTROLO'GICAL. 
5 =» aa Dig. | AsrROLOGICK. f 
ASTRINGE. v., u, “[afringo, Lat.] | 1. Profefing aftrology. 


meer A 


Arbuthnot oh Aments | 
ASTROCRAPHY. m.f. [from ære and 


ÅSTRONO'MICK. 


A SE 


3 ~ 
<The twelve houfes of heaven, in the form which 


afrolagians “ule. Camden. 
«Therftars, they fay, cannot difpofe 
, |< No moro than can the affrolegian. Hnuditvas. 


i adj. [from aftrelogy.) 


Some fem a little affrolgical, aa when they 
warn us from placesof malign influence. Wetton. 
No offrolegick wizard honour gains, 
Who has not oft been banifh’d, or in chains. 
eh adi aes Dryden. 
2. Relating to aftrology. 
~ ™ Apirological pra,ers feem to me ta be built on as 
ood reafon as the predictions. > Stilling flees. 


parts off ‘> "Phe poetical fables are more ancient thao the 
oppofed to the power of re- amen infivences, that were not known to the 
` 2⁄2 fa 


reeka till after Alexander the Great. Bentley. 


[from aftrelo- 
gy-] In an aftrological manner. 


To ASTRØ'LOGIZE. u. n. -[from afiras 


logy.}] To pra&ãile aftrology. t 


ASTROLOGY. a. A [afrologia, Lat.] 


The practice of foretelling» things by 
; the knowledge of the ftars; anvart now 
‘ generally exploded, as irrational and 

falfe. 

__ L know the learned think of the art of affrelgy, 

that the ftars do not force the aétiuns or wills of 

meh. Swift. 


wer? S 
Ast RO'NOMER. nf. [from drgov, a ftar, 


and :a4©, a rule or law.] One that 
ftudies the celeftial motions, znd the 
- rules by which they are governed. 

‘The motions of factions under Kings ought to 
be like the motions, as the afronomers ipeak of, in 
the ioferiour orbs. L Bacon, 
. Afiranimers no longer doubt of the motion of the 


planets about the fun. : Locke. 
The old and new affronomers tn vain 
Attempt the heav'nly motions to explain. 
Blackmore, 


ASTRONOMICAL. t adj. {fromaftronamy.] 


Belonging to aftro- 
nomy. 

Our forefathers marking certain mutations to 
happen in the fun’s progrefa through the zodiack, 
they regiftrate and fet them down in their affrano- 
mical canons. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Can he not pafs an affronemick line, 

Or dreads the fun th’ imaginary fign, 
That he fhould ne'er advance to cither pole ? 
Blackmore, 


`Y 


ASTRONOMICALLY. adv. [from ajfros 


nomical.| In an aftronomical manner. 


ASTRONOMY. ae TE [esgoromic, from 


asetr, a dtar, andrén@, a law cr rule. ] 
A mixed mathematical {cience, teachin 
the knowledge of the celeftial bodies, 
their magnitudes, motions, diftances, 
periods, eclipfes, and order. Pythago- 
ras taught that the earth and planets 
turn round the fun, which ftands im- 
moveable in the centre. From the time 
of Pythagoras, affronemy funk into ne- 
glect, till it was revived by the Ptole- 
mys, kings of Egypt; and the Saracens 
brought it from Africa to Spain, and re- 
ftored this {cience to Europe. Chambers. 
To this muft be add:d the underftanding of the 
globes, and the principles of geumetiy and affrenomy, 
Coul y, 
Aistroscopy. 2. f. [éene, a ftar, and 
cromiw, to view.] Obfervation of the 
flars. Dia. 


J [from affrelogy.] | Astro-TutoLocy, v. /. [from afrum, a 


ftar, and theologia, divinity.} Divinity 
founded 


AT 


founded on the obfervation of the celef- 
tial bodies. 

‘That the diurnal and annual revolutions are the 
Motions of the terraqueous globe, not of the fun, I 
thew in the preface of my 4, ro-Tbeology. 

Derbam’s Phyfico-Theohegy, 
Asu’x DER. adv. [apunopan, Sax.] Apart ; 
feparately ; not together. 

Two indireét lines, the Further that they are 
drawn out, the further they go afinder. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
__ Senfethinks the planets fpheres not much afurder; 
What tells us tb. n their diftance is fo far? Davies. 
> Greedy hope to find 
His with, and beft advantage, us afunder. 
Paradife Loft. 

The fall’n archangel, envious of our ftate, 

Seeks his advantage to betray us worfe ; 
Which, when a‘urder, will not prove too hard, 
For both together are each other's guard. Dryden. 
Borne far ajunder by the tides of men, 
Like adamant and fteel they meet again. 
Dryden's Fables. 

All this metallick matter, both that which con- 
tinued afunder, and in fingle corpufcles, and that 
which was amaffed and conereted into nodules, 
fubfided. Woodward's Natural Hiffory. 


Asy’Lum. 2./. [Lat. ovos, from a, not, 


and cvafw, to pillage.] A place out of 


which he that has fled to it may not be 
taken; a fanctuary ; a refuge ; a place 
of retreat and fecurity. 
So facred was the church to fome, that it had the 
right of an afylam, or fantuary. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
ASYMMETRY, z. f_ [from a, without, 
and cunuirgix, fymmetry.] 
1. Contrariety to fymmetry ; difpropor- 
tion. 
The afymmetries of the brain, a3 well as the de- 


formities of the legs or face, may be re@tified in 


time. Grew. 

2. This term is fometimes ufed in mathe- 
maticks, for what is more ufually called 
incommentfurability ; when between two 
quantities there is no common meafure. 

A’symptore. 2. /. [from «, priv. ovr, 
with, and «if», to fall; which never 
meet ; incoincident.]  A/ymprores are 
right lines, which approach nearer and 
nearer to fome curve ; but which, thouzh 
they and their curve were infinitely con- 
tinued, would never meet; and may be 
conceived as tangents to their curves at 
an infinite diftance. Chambers. 

Aiymptote lines, though they may approach ftill 
nearer together, till they are nearer than the leaf 
alfignable diftance, yet, being fill produced infi- 
nitely, will never meet. Grew, 

AsymPto Tica. adj. [from afimptote.] 
Curves are faid to be afmptotical, when 
they continually approach, without a 
pofibility of meeting. 

ASY'NDETON. n. Af [ccvadiras, of a, 
priv. and stsdéw, to bind together.] A 
figure in grammar, when a conjunétion 
copulative is omitted ina fentence; as, 
in veni, vidi, wici, E is left out. 

Ar. prep. [xc Saxon. ] 

1. At, before a place, notes the nearnefs 
of the place; as, a man is az the houfe 
before he is ¿n it. 

This cuftom continued among many, to fay 
their prayers at fountains. Stilling fleet. 
Ar, before a word fipnifying time, notes 
the coexiftence of the. time with the 
event; the word time is fometimes in- 
Vor. I. 


AP 


cluded in the adjective ; we commonly 
fay, ata minute, aż an hour, on a day, 
ia a month. 
We thought it at the very firt a fign of cold 
affection. Hooker. 
How frequent to defert him, and atia 
To heap ingratitude on worthieft deeds. Milton. 
Ar the fame time that the turm beats upon the 
whole fpecies, we are falling foul upon one another. 
"Addifen. 
We made no efforts at all, where we could have 
moft weakened the common enemy, and, at the 
fame time, enriched ourfe!yes. Swift. 
3- At, before a caufal word fignifies nearly 
the fame as with, noting that the event 
accompanies, or immediately fucceeds, 
the action of the canfe. 
At hia touch, 
Such fan@tity hath Heav'n giv’n hia hand, 
_ They prefently amend. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
O fir, when he thall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gore already, 
Ev'n at this news he dies. 
Much ar the fight was Adam in his heart 
Difmay'd. Milt:n's Paradife Loft. 
High o'er their heads a mould’ting rock is plac'd, 
That promifea a fall, and thakes at ev'ry blatt. 


moft perfection, &c. 


limited. South. 


the beft. 


be at him, that is, to attack him. 


ftate of peace. 
Under pardon, 
Than prais’d for harnilefs mildnefs. Shakefp. 
hands: for the ufurer being at certainties, and 
others at uncertainties, at the end of the game moft 
of the money will be in the box. Bacon. 
Hence walk'd the fiend at large in fpacinus field. 
Mitton. 
The reft, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 
May run in paftures, and at pleafure feed. 
Dryden's Virgile 
Deferted, af his utmot nerd, 
By thofe his former bounty fed, Dryd. St.Cecilia. 
What hinder’d either, in their native foil, 
A: cafe to reap the harvest of their toil. Dryd. Fab. 
Wile men are fometimes over-borne, when they 
are taken at a difadvantage. Collier of Confidence. 
Thefe have been the maxima they have been 
guided by: take thefe from them, and they are 
perfectly ar a lofs, their compafs and pole-ftar then 
are gone, and their waderftanding is perfeétly at a 
nonplas. Locke. 
One man manages four horfes at once, and leaps 
from the back of annther ar full fpeed. 
Pope's Effay on Homer's Battles. 
They will not let me be at quiet in my bed, but 
purfue me to my very dreams. “wif 
7. At before a fubltantive fometimes marks 
employment or attention. 
We find fome arrived to that fottifhnefs, as to 
own roundly what they would be ar. South. 
How dye fin yourfelf? fays the doétor to his 
patent. A little while after he is at It again, 
with a, Pray how d’ye find your body? L’Eftrange. 
Bur the who well envugh knew what, 
Before he fpoke, he would be ar, 
Peetended not to apprehend. Hudibras. 
The creature’s at his dirty work agains Pepe. 


Shatefp. King Fobn. 


Dryden. 
4. At before a faperlative adjective implies 
in the flate; as, at bef, in the ftate of 


Confider any man as to his pesfonal powers, they 
are not great; for, at greateft, they muf fill be 


We bring into the world with us a poor needy 
uncertain life, fhort af the longeft, and unqaiet at 
Temple. 
5- At, before a perfon, is feldom ufed other- 

wife than ludicroufly ; as, he longed to 


6. At before a fabftantive fometimes figni- 
fies the particular condition or circum- 
ftances of the perfon ; as, at peace, in a 


You are much more ar tafk for want of wifdom, 


It bringeth the tresfure of a realm into a few 


ATE. 


8. Ar is fometimes the fame with furnifhed ^ 


with, after the French a. 
Tafufe his breat with magnanimity, 
And make him naked foila man at arms. Shakefp. 


g. At fometimes notes the place where any 


thing is, or aéts. 
Your hufband is at hand, 1 hear his trumpet. 
, Shakefpeare. 
He that in tracing the veffels began at the heart, 
though he thought not at all of a circulation, yet 
made he the firft true itep towards the difcovery. 


Grew. 

To all you ladies now at land 
We men at fea indite. Buckburfte 
Their various news I heard, of love and ftrife, 
OF ftorms at fea, and travels on the fhore. Pope. 


10. At fometimes fignifies in immediate 
confequence of. 

Impeachments ar the profecution of the houfe of 
commons, have received their determinations in 
the houfe of lords. Fale, 

11. At marks fometimes the effe€t pro- 


ceeding from an act. 
Reft in this tomb, rais’d at thy hufband’s cof. 
Dryden. 
Tom has been at the charge of a penny upon 
this occafion. Addifor. 
Thofe may be of ufe, to confirm by authority 
what they will not be at the trouble to deduce by 
teafoning. Arbuthnot. 


12. At fometimes is nearly the fame as fn, 
noting fituation ; as, he was at the bot- 
tom, or top of the hill. 

She hath been known to come at the head of 
thefe rafcals, and beat her lover. Swift. 

13. At fometimes marks the occafion, like 


jer 


on. z 
Others, with more helpful care, 
Cry'd ont aloud, Bewarr, brave youth, beware! 
Art this he turn’d, and, as the bull drew near, 
Shunn’d, and receiv’d him on his pointed fpear. 
Dryden. 


(14. At fometimes feems to fignify in she 


power of, or obedient to. 

But thon of all the kings, Jove’s care below, 

Art leat at my command, and moft my foe. Dryd. 
15. At fometimes notes the relation of a 
man to an action. 

He who makes pleafare the vehicle of health, is , 
a doĉtor at it in good earneft. Collier of Friendjbip. 

16. At fometimes imports the manner of 
an action. 

One warms you by degrees, the other fets you on 
fire all at once, and never intermits his heat. 

Dryden's Fables. 

Not with lef ruin than the Bajan mole 

Ar once comes tambling down. Dryden's ZEncide 
17. 4t, like the French chez, means fome-~ 
times application to, or dependence on. 

The wort authors might endeavour to pleafe uss 
and in that endeavour deferve fomething at our 
hands. 

18. At all. 


gree. 
Nothing more true than what you once let fall, 
Moft women have no characters at all. Pope. 


A’rapar. n.f A kind of tabour ufed by 
the Moors. 

Children fhall beat our ataba/s and drumsy 
And all the noify trades of war no more 
Shall wake the peaceful morn. Dryd, Don 'Sebafh 

ATARA XIA. 1 a. f: [aracatia. } Exemp- 
A’TARAXY. tion from vexation ; 
tranquillity. 

The fcepticks afteéted an indifferent equipone 
derous neutrality, as the only means to thcir ata- 
raxja, and freedom from paffionate difturbances. 

A Glanvjiles Scepfise 
Are. The preterite ofeat. Sec To Ear. 
R And 


“a 
In any manner; in any de- 


ATH 


And by his fide his Reed the grafly forage arc. 
3 enfer. 
Even oor firit parents aze themfelves out of Pa- 
radife; and Job’s children junketted and fealted 
together often. South. 


ATHA NOR. n. f. (a chymical term, bor- 
` rowed, from &ľĵáratr@-; or, as others 


think, wun.] A digefting furnace to 
keep heat for fome time ; fo that it may 


be augmented or diminifhed at pleafurc, 
by opening or fhutting fome apertures 
made on purpofe with fliders over them, 
called regifters. É Quincy. 
ATHEISM. x. ft [from atheift. It is only 
of two fyllablesin poetry.] The difbe- 
lief of a God. 
God never wrought miracles to convince atheifin, 
becaufe his ordinary works convince ite Bacon. 


Iris the common intereft of mankind, to punith 
all thofe who would feduce men to athifm. Tillotfon. 
A'THEIST. x. f. [£9:0-, without God. ] 
One that denies the exiftence of God. 
To thefe that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious titled them the fons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobly! to the trains, and to the fmiles, 
Of thefe fair atheifis. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Though he were really a fpeculative atbei/?, yet 
if he would but proceed rationally, he could not 
however be a practical atbei?, nor live without 
* God in this world. Scuthe 
2 Arbeit, ufe thine eyes, 
And having view'd the order of the fkies, 
Think, if chou canft, that matter, blindly hurl’d 
Without a guide, fhould frame this wond’rous world. 
Creech. 
~ Noatbéift, as fuch, can be a true friend, an af- 
fectionate relation, or a loyal fubject. Bentley. 
Atuetst. adj. Atheiftical; denying 
God.. 
Nor ftood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
_ The arbeift crew, Milten’s Paradife Lof. 
Arner’sticat. adj. [from atheif?.] Given 
to atheifm ; impious. 
Men are atheiffical, becaufe they are firft vicious; 
and queftion the truth of chriftianity, becaufe they 
` hate the practice. South. 
ATHEI'sTICALLY. adv, [from atheiftical.]} 
In an atheiftical manner. | 
Js it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a great 
. finner talk arbeifically, and fcoft profanely at reli- 
gion, fhould, inftead of vindicating the truth, ta- 
citly approve the feoffer? South. 
I entreat fuch as are atheiftically inclined, to con- 
fider thefe things. Tillotfon. 
Arnei’sticaungss. 2. f. [from atheifti- 
cal.) The quality of being atheiftical. 
Lord, purge out of all hearts profanenefs and 
atheifticainess. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
ATHE STICK., adj. [from athei#.) Given 
to atheifm. 
This argument demonftrated the exiftence of a 
- Deity, and convinced all atheiflick gainfayers. 
Ray on the Creation. 
A’THEL, ÅTHELING, ADEL, and Æ- 
Titer, from adel, noble, Germ. So 
` Mthclred is noble for ecunfel; Æthelard, 
a noble genius; Ethelbert, eminently no- 
ble; Ethelward, a noble protedor. 
. Gibfon’s Camden. 
A’t neous. adj. [25:@..] Atheiftick ; god- 
lef, 
_ _ Thy Father, who is holy, wife, and pure, 
Suffers the hypocrite, or atbrour prieft, 
To tread his facred courts. Paradife Regained. 


ATHERO'MA, n fi [a2eupa, from éSipe, 
. papor pulfe.} <A fpecies of wen, which 


ATL 


neither caufes pain, difcolours the fkin, 
nor yields eafily to the touch. 

If the matter forming them refembles milk 
curds, the tumour is called athercma; if it be like 
honey, meliceris; and if compofed of fat, or a 
fucty fubftance, fteatomae Sharp. 

ATHEROMATOUS. adj. [from atheroma.) 
Having the qualities of an atheroma, 
or curdy wen. 

Feeling the matter fluctuating, J thought it 
atheromatous. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Atuirst, adv. [from a and zhirf.] 
Thirfty ; in want of drink. 
With feanty meafure then fupply their food ; 
And, when arbirff, reftrain "em from the flocd. 
Dryden. 
ATHLE tick. adj. [from athleta, Lat. 
bantas, a wreitler.] 
1. Belonging to wreftling. 
z. Strong of body; vigorous; Infly; ro- 
butt. 

Seldom fhall one fee in rich families that 
athletick foundnefs and vigour of conftitution, 
which is feen in cottages, where nature is cook, 
and neceflity caterer. South. 

Science diftinguifhes a man of honour from one 
of thofe atbletick brutes, whom undefervedly we 
cali herocse Dryden, 

ATHWA'RT. prep. [from a and thwart.) 
1. Acrofs; tranfverfe to any thing. 

Themiftoeles made Xerxes poft out of Grecia, 
by giving out a purpofe ta break his bridge arbavart 
the HeHefpont. Bacon's Effays. 
: Exeerable fhape ! 

That dar'ft, though grin: and terrible, advance 
Thy mifcreated iront atbwart my way. 
Paradife Left. 
z. Through: this is not proper. 
Now, athwart the terrors that thy vow 


Has planted round thee, thou appeartft more fair. 
Addifor. 


Atuwa’rt. adv. à tort. 

1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing ; 
crofsly. 

All athwart there came 
A poft from Wales, loaden with heavy news. 
Shakefpeare. 
2. Wrong: à travers. i 
The baby beats the nurfe, and quite arbuwvart 
Goes all decorum. Shakefp. Meafure for Miafure. 

Arv.T, adv. [from a and żilt.] 

1. In the manner of a tilter; with the 
aétion of a man making a thruft at an 
antagonift. 

In the city Tours 
Thou ran’ft ati/t, in honour of my love, 
And ftol'ft away che ladies hearts from France. 
Shakefpeare. 
Torun atilt at men, and wield 3 
Their naked tools in open field. Tudibras. 

2. In the pofture of a barrel raifed or tilt- 
*ed behind, to make it run out. 

Such a man is always azilit; his favours come 
hardly from him. Speflator. 

ATLAS 2. 

1. A collection of maps, fo called proba- 
bly from a piture of Atlas fupporting 
the heavens, prefixed to fome collec- 
tion, 

2. A large fqnare folio; fo called from 
thefe folios, which, containing maps, 
were made large and {quare. 

3- Sometimes the fupporters of a build- 
ing. 

4. A rich kind of filk or fuf made for 
women’s clothes., i 

J have the conveniency of buying Dutch atlaffes 
with gold and filver, or without. Spefator. 


ATMOSPHE’RICAL. 


`~ 
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A'TMOSPHERE, x. /. [ry vapour, and 


oẸpaiga, a fphere.] 

The exteriour part of this our habitable world 
is the air, or atmefpbere; a light, thin, fluid, or 
{pringy body, that cacompaffes the folid earth on 
all fides. Lockes 

Immenfe the whole excited atmofpbere 
Impetuous rufhes o’er the founding world. Thomjon. 
adj. [from atmo- 
Jphere.| Confifting of the atmofphere ; 
belonging to the atmofphere. 

We did not mention the weigbt of the incum- 
bent atmofpberical cylinder, as a part of the weight 
refifted. Boyle. 


ATOM. n.f. [atomus, Lat. aro. | 
1. Such a fmall particle as cannot be 


phyfically divided: and thefe are the 
firt rudiments, or the component parts, 


of all bodies. Quincy, 
Innumerable minute bodies are called atoms, be- 

saufe, by reafon of their perfect folidity, they were 

really indivifible. Ray. 
See plaftick nature working to this end, 

The fingle atoms each to other tend, 

Attraét, attraéted to, the next in place 

Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 


Popes 


z. Any thing extremely fmall. 


It is as eafy to count atems, as to refolve the 
propofitions of a lover. Shakefp. As you like ite 


Atomica. adj. [from atom.] 
1, Confifting of atoms. 


Vitrified and pellucid bodies are clearer in their 
continuities, than in powders and arzmical divifions. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errourse 


z. Relating to atoms. 


Vacuum is another principal doctrine of the ars- 
mical philofophy. Bentley's Sermons. 


A’vomist. n. f. [from dmn.] One that 


holds the atomical philofophy, or doétrine 


of atoms. 

The atomifts, who define motion to be a paf- 
faze from one place to another, what do they more 
than put one fynonymous word for another? 

Locke. 

Now can judicious atomifis conceive, 

Chance to the fun could his juft impulle give ? 
Blackmere. 


A’romy.2.f. An obfolete word for arom. 


Drawn with a team of little atomics 
Athwart men’s nofes, as they be afleep. Skakefp. 


To ATONE. v.n. [from at one, as the 


etymologifts remark, to be at one, is 
the fame as tobe in concord. This de- 
rivation is much confirmed by the fol- 
lowing paflage of Shakefpeare, and ap- 
pears to be the fenfe ftill retained in 
Scotland. } 


1. To agree ; to accord. 


He and Aufidius can no more atene, 
Than violenteft contrariety.  Shake/p. Coriolanus. 


z. To ftand as an equivalent for fome- 


thing; and particularly ufed of expi- 
atory facrifices, with the particle for 
before the thing for which fomething 
elfe is given. 
From a mean ftock the pious Decii came; 
Yet fuch their virtues, that their lofs alone 
Fer Rome and all our legions did atone. 
Dryden's Fuvenale 
The good intention of a man of weight and 
worth, ora real friend, feldom atones for the une 
eafinefs produced by his grave reprefentations. 
Lockes 
Let thy fublime meridian courfe 
For Mary's fetting rays atone: 
Our luftre, with redoubled force, 
Muft now proceed from thee alone. Priore 
His 
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His virgin fword Ægyfthus’ veins imbrued 5 
The murd’rer fell, and blood aton’d fer blood. 
Pope. 
To ATONE. wv, a. 
1. To reduce to concord. 

If any contention arofe, he knew none fitter to 
be their judge, to atone and take up their quarrels, 
but himielf. Drumm. 

2. To expiate ; to anfwer for. 
Soon fhonld yon boafters ceafe their haughty 
ftrife, n 
Or cach arore his guilty love with life. 
Aronement. x. f [from atoze.] 


1. Agreement; concord. 
He feeks to make atonement 
Between the duke of Glo’fter and your brother’. 
Shakefpeare. 
2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent: with 
ore 
oth the Levites were purified, and Aaron made 
an atonement for them to cleanfe them. Numbers. 
Surely it is not a fufficient atonement for the wri- 
ters, that they profefs loyalty to the government, 
and fprinkle fome arguments in favour of the dif- 
fenters, and, under the {helter of popular politicks 
and religion, undermine the fouadations of all pi- 
ety and virtue. Swift. 
i Aro. adv. [from a and zop.) On the 


E top; at the top. 


Mcp whereof, but far more rich, appear’d 
. Paradife Loft. 


Pope. 


The work as of a kingly palace-gate. 
What is extracted by water from coffee is the 
oil, which often fwims atop of the deco¢tion. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
ATeRastLa Rian. ‘adj. [from atra bilis, 
black choler.] Melancholy ; replete with 
| black choler. 

The atrabilarian conftitution, or a black, vif- 
cous, pitchy confiftence of the fluids, makes all 
fecretions difficult and fparing. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
ATRABILA rious. adj. [from atra bilis, 
black choler.] Melancholick. 


ATT 


J never recal it to mind, wMhout a deep afto- 
nifhment of the very horrour and atrocity of the 
fa&t in a Chriftian court. y Wotton. 

They defired juftice might be done upon of- 
fenders, as the atrocity of their crimes deferved. 

Clarendon. 

A’rropuy. a. fe [žre] Want of nou- 

rifhment ; 2 difeafe in which what is 

taken at the mouth cannot contribute to 
the fupport of the body. 
Pining atrophy, 

Marafmus, and wide-wafting peftilence. Milton. 

‘The mouths of the lacteals may be ut up by 
a vifcid mucus, in which cafe the chyle paffeth 
by ftool, and the perfon falletb into an atrophy. 

Arbuthnet on Aliments. 

To ATTACH. v. a. [attacher, Fr.] 
1. To arreit; to take or apprehend by 
commandment or writ. Cowell, 

Eftfoons the guards, which on his Rate did wait, 
Attach'd that traitor falfe, and bound him ftrait. 

Spenjer. 

The Tower was chofen, that if Clifford thould 
aceufe great ones, they might, without fufpicion or 
noife, be prefently attached. Bacon's Henry VII, 

Bohemia greets you, 
Defires you to attach his fon, who has 
His dignity and duty both caft off  Skakefpeare. 
z. Sometimes with the particle of, but not 
in prefent ufe. 

You, lord archbifhop, and you, lord Mowbray, 

Of capital treafon I arrach you hoth. Shakejpeare. 
3. To feize in a judicial manner. 
France hath flaw’d the league, and hath at- 
tach'd 
Our merchaots goods at Bonrdeaux. Sbakefp. 
4. To lay hold on, as by power. 
I cannot blame thee, 
Who am myfelf atrach’d with wearinefs, 
To th’ dulling of my (pirits. Shakefpeare. 
5- To win; to gain over; to enamour. 
Songs, garlands, flow’ra, 
And charming fymphonies, arrach’d the heart 
Of Adam. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


The blood, deprived of its due proportion of | 6. To fix to one’s intereft. 


ferum, or finer and more volatile parts, is atrabi- 
laricus; whereby it is rendered grofs, black, unc- 
tuous, and earthy. Quincy. 

From this black aduft ftate of the blood, they 
are atrabitarieus. Arbuthnot on Air. 

ATRABILA RIOUSNESS. 2. f. [from atra- 
bilarious.| ‘The ftate of being melan- 
choly ; repletion with melancholy. 

ATRAMENTAL,. adj. [from atramentum, 
ink. Lat.] Inky; black. 

- _If we enquire in what part of vitriol this atra- 
mertai and denigrating condition lodgeth, it will 
feem efpecially to lie in the more fixed falt thereof. 

A Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Arrame nous. adj. [from atramentum, 
ink, Lat.] Inky; black. 

lam nor fatisfied, that thofe black and arra- 
mentsus {pots, which feem to reprefent them, are 
ocular. i Brown. 

ATRO'CIOUS. adj. [ atrox, Lat.] Wicked 
in a high degree; enormous ; horribly 
criminal. 

An advocate is neceffary, and therefore andi- 
ence ought not to be denied him in defending 
caufes, unlefs it be an atrocious offence. 

7 Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Arno ciousty.adv. [from atrocious. In 
an atrocious manner ; with great wick- 
ednefs. 

Arrociousness. 2. /. [from atrocious.] 
The quality of being cnormoufly crimi- 
nal. 

ATROCITY. n. f. [atrecitas, Lat.] Mor- 
rible wickednefs; excefs of wickednefs. 


The great and rich depend on thofe whom 
their power or their wealth astaches to them. 
Rogers. 

ATTACHMENT, #. f. [attachement, Fr.] 

1. Adherence ; fidelity. 

The Jews are remarkable for an attachment to 
their own country. Addifon. 

2. Attention ; regard. 

The Romans burnt this lat fleet, which is ano- 
ther mark of their fmall atrachywnt to the fea. 
e Arbuthuot on Coins. 

3- An apprehenfion of a man to bring 
him to anfwer an action ;.and fome- 
times it extends to his moveables. 

4. Foreign attachment, is theattachment of 
a foreigner’s goods found within a city, 
to fatisfy creditors within a city. 

To ATTACK. v.a. [attaquer, Fr.] 

1. To aflault an enemy: oppofed to de- 


fence. 
The front, the rear 
Attack, while Yvo thunders in the centre. Philipi 
Thofe that attack generally get the victory, 
though with difadvantage of ground, 
Cane's Campaigns. 
2. To impugn in any manner, as with 
fatire, confutation, calumny; as, the 
declaimer attacked the reputation of his 
_adverfaries. 
Atrra’cx.a.f. [from the verb.] An afault 
upon an enemy. 
He@or oppofes, and continues the attack; in 


which Sarpedon makes the firft breach in the wall. 
Pope's Iliad. 


ATT 


If, appris’d of the fevere attack, 
The country be fhut up. Thomfon. 
Town “twas wrong, when thoufands call’d me 
back, 
To make that hopelefs, ill-advis’d arrack, Young. 
Arra’cxer. n. /. [from attack.] The 
perfon that attacks, 


To ATTAIN. v, a. [atteindre, Fr. attineo, 
Lat.] 


1. To gain; to procure; to obtain. 

Is he wife who hopes to attain the end without 
the means, nay by means that are quite contrary 
to it? Tillotfor. 

All the nobility here could not attain the fame 
favour as Wood did. Swift. 

2. To overtake; to come up with: a 
fenfe now little in ufe. 

The ear! hoping to bave overtaken the Scottith 
king, and to have given him battle, but not ar- 
taining him in time, fet down before the caftle of 
Aton. 

3. To come to; to enter upon. 

Canaan he now attains; I fee his tents 
Pitch’d above Sichem. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

4. To reach; to equal. 


So the firit precedent, if it be good, is feldom. 


attained by imitation. Bacon, 


To ATTAIN. V. n. = 
1. To come to a certain ftate: with so. 
Milk will foon feparate itfelf into a cream, 
and a more ferous liquor, which, after twelve 
days, attains to the higheft degree of acidity. 
Arbuthnot an Aliments. 
2. To arrive at. 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is 
high 5 I cannot artain nato it. Pfalm exxxix. 6. 
‘To have knowledge in moft objects of contem- 
plation, is what the mind of one man can hardly 
attain unto. Locke. 


ATTAIN. x. f [from the verb.] The 
thing attained; attainment: a word not 
in ufe. 

Crowns and diadems, the moft fplendid ter- 
rene attains, are akin to that which to-day is 


ia the field, and to-morrow is cut down. 

Glanville’s Scepfis. 
ATTAINABLE adj. [from attain.) That 

which inay be attained ; procurable. 
He wilfully negleéts the obtaining uofpeakable 
good, whichvhe is perfuaded is certain and artain- 
able. Tillotfon. 
None was propofed that appéared certainly art- 
tainable, or of value enough. Rogers. 


ATTA INABLENESS. 2. /. [from attain- 
able.] The quality of being attainable. 

Perfons become often enamoured of. outward 
beauty, without any particular knowledge of its 
pollefior, or its attainablene/s by them. Cheyne. 

ATTA'INDER., n. f. [from To attain} 
1, The a& of attainting in law; convic- 
tion of a crime. See To ATTAINT. 

The ends in calling a parliament were chiefly 
to have the afrainders of all of his party reverfed 5 
and, on the other fide, to attaint by parliament his 
enemies. Bacon. 

2. Taint; fully of character. - 

So fmooth he daub‘d his vice with thew of virtue, 

He liv'd from all attainder of foipe.  Shbakefpe 
ATTAINMENT, 2. f. [from attain] 
1. That which is attained ; acquifition. 

We difpute with men that count it a great at- 
tainment to be able to talk much, and little to the 
purpofe. Glanville, 

Our attainments are mean, compared with the 
perfeétion of the univerfe. be Griw. 

2. The aé or power of attaining. 

The Scripture muft be fufficient to imprint in 
us the charaéter of all things ncceflary for the 
altainment of eternal life, a Hooker. 

R2 Education 


Bacone 


, 
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Education in extent more large, of time fhorter, 
and uf attainment more certain. Milton. 
Government ia an art above the attainment of 
an ordinary genius. South. 
1f the fame actions be the inftruments both of 
acquiring fame and procuring this happinefs, they 
would neverthelefa fail in the attainment of this 
Jaft end, if they proceeded from a defire of the 
frh. Addifen. 
The great care of God for our falvation muft 
appear in the concern he expreffed for our attain- 
ment of it. Rogeri. 


Yo ATTAINT. v. a. [attenter, Fr.] 


1. To difgrace ; to cloud with ignominy. 
His warlike fhield 
Was all of diamond perfect pure and clean, 

For fo exceeding fhone hia gliftering ray, 
That Phebus golden face it did attaint, 

As when acloud his beams doth overlay. 

Fairy Queen. 
2. To attaint is particularly ufed for fuch 
as are found guilty of fome crime or 
offence, and efpecially of felony or trea- 
fon. A man is attatnted two ways, by 
` appearance, or by procefs. Attainder 
by appearance is by confeffion, battle, 
_or verdiét. Confeffion is double; one 
at the bar before the judges, when the 
prifoner, upon his indictment read, bc- 
ing afked guilty or not guilty, anfwers 
Guilty, never putting himfelf upon the 
verdict of the jury. The other is be- 
fore the coroner or fanétuary, where he, 
upon his confeffion, was in former times 
conftrained to abjure the realm; which 
kind is called attainder by abjuration. 
Attainder by battle is, when the party 
appealed, and choofing to try the truth 
by combat rather than by jury, is van- 
quifhed. Attainder by verdiét is, when 
the prifoner at the bar, anfwering to 
the indi¢tment Not guilty, hath an in- 
queft of life and death paffing upon him, 
and is by the verdi& pronounced guil- 
ty. Attainder~by procefs is, where a 
party flies, and is not found till five 
times called publickly in the county, 
and at laft outlawed upon his default. 
- Cowell. 
Were it not an endlefs trouble, that no traitor 
` or felon thould be attaizted, but a parliament muf 
te called ? Spenfer. 

E muft offend before I be atrainted. Shake/peare. 

3. To taint; to corrupt. 
My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any paffion of inflaming love. Sbake/peare. 
Arrant. 2 f. [from the verb.] 
x. Any thing injurious; as illnefs, weari- 
nefs. ‘This fenfe is now obfolete. 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watched night; 
But frethly looks, and overbears attaint 
With cheerful femblance. Shakefp. Henry V. 
2. Stain ; f{pot; taint. 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpfe 
of 5 nor any man an attaint, but he carries fome 
ftain of ir. Shakefpeare. 

3. [In horfemanthip.] A blow or wound on 
the hinder fect of an horfe. Far, Dif. 


Arrainrure. n. f. [from attaint.] Le- 
gal cenfure ; reproach; imputation. 
Hume’s knavery will be the duchefs’s wreck, 
And her atrainture will be Humphry’s fall. Shak, 
To Arta’ sinaTe. V,a, [attamino, Lat.) 
To corrupt; o spoil. 


. 
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To ÀTTE'MPER. v. a. [attempero, Lat.] 
1. To mingle ; to weaken by the mixture 
of fomething elfe; to dilute. 

Nobility ettempers fovereigaty, and draws the 
eyes of the people fomewhat afide from the linc 
royal. Bacon. 

Attemper'd funs arife, 
Sweet-beam'd, and fhedding oft thro’ lucid clouds 
A pleafing calnt. Thomjcn. 
2. To foften; to mollify. 
His early providence could likewife have attem- 
. prred his nature therein. Bacon. 

Thofe fmiling eyes, attemp'ring ev'ry rays 

Shone fweetly lambent with celeftial day. Pope. 
3. To mix in jut proportions; to regu- 
late. 

She to her gueits doth bounteous banquet dight, 
Attenper'd, goodly, well for health and for delight. 

Spenfer. 
4. To fit to fomething elfe. 

Phemius! let arts of gods and heroes old, 

Aitemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. Pepe. 
To ATTEMPERATE. V. a. [attempero, 
Lat.] To proportion to fomething. 

Hope muft be proportioned and atsemperate to 
the promife; if it exceed that temper and propor- 
tion, it becomes a tumour and tympany of hope. 

Å Hammond's Pra&. Catechifm. 
To ATTRMPT, v. a. [attenter, Fr.] 
1. To attack; to invade; to venture upon. 
He flatt’ring his difpleafure, 
Tript me behind, got praifes of the king 
For him artempting, who was felf-fubdu’d.” Shak. 
Who, in all things wife and juft, 
Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of man, with ftrength entire and free-will arm’d. 
Milton. 
2. To try; to endeavour. 

I have neverthelefs attempted to fend unta you, 
for the renewing of brotherhood and friendfhip. 

-t Mac. xii. 17. 
To ATTEMPT. v.n. To make an attack. 

I have been fo hardy to attempt upon a name, 
which among fome is yet very facred. Glan. Seep. 

Horace his monfter with woman's head above, 
and fithy extreme below, anfwers the fhape of the 
ancient Syrens that attempted upon Ulyiics. 

\ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ATTEMPT. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. An attack, 

If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, 
we fhail long live in peace and quictnefs, without 
any attempts upon us. Bacon 

2. Aneflay ; an endeavour. 

Alack! Iam afraid they have awak’d, 

And "tis not dune 3 th’ attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us. Shakelpeare’s Macbeth. 
He would have cryd; but hoping that he 

dreamt, 
Amazement tied his tongue, and ftopp’dth’ il 
Dryder. 


I fubjoin the fullowing attempt towards a natural 

hiftory of foflils. Woedward on Foffils. 

ATTE’MPTABLE. adj. [from attempt.) 
Liable to attempts or attacks, 

The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, 
virtuous, wife, and lefs attempratle, than the rareft 
of our ladies. Sbhakefpeare. 

ATTE'MPTER. a. f. [from attempt.] 
1. The perfon that attempts; an invader. 

The Sun of God, with godlike force endu'd 
Againft th’ attempter of thy Father's throne. Milt. 

2. An endeavourer. 
You are no factors for glory or treafure, but 
difinterefted attempters for the univerfal good. 
Glanville’s Scepfis. 
To ATTEND. v. a. [attendre, Fr. attemio, 
Lat.) 


1. To regard; to fix the mind upon. 
‘Lhe diligent pilot, in a dangerous tempeft, doth 
not attend the unfkilful words of a paflenger- 


Sidney. 
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The crow doth fing as fweetly as the Rork, 
When neither is artended. Statefpeares 


2. To wait on; to accompany as an infe- 
riour, or a fervant. 
His companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperoor in his royal court. Sbake/p. 
3. To accompany as an enemy. 
He was at prefent ftrong enough to have ftopped 
or attended Waller in his weltern expedition. 
Clarendon. 
4. To be prefent with, upon a fummons, 
5. To accompany ; to be appendant to, 
England is fo idly king`d, 
Her fceptre fo fantafticaily borne, 
That fear artends her not. Skakefpearts. 

My pray'rs and wifhes always hall attend 

The triends of Rome. Addifon's Cato 
~ A vehement, buroing, fixed, pungent pain ia the 
ftomach, attended with afever.  Arbuth. on Diet. 
6. To expect. This fenfe is French. 

So dreadful a tempeft, as all the people artended 
therein the very end of the world, and judgment 
day. Raleigh's Hiftory, 
. To wait on, as on a charge. 

The fifth had charge fick perfons to attend, 
And comfort thofe in point of death which lay. 


Spenfer, 
8. To be confequent to. 

The Duke made that unfortunate defcent upon 
Rhée, which was afterwards astended with many 
unprofperous attempts. Clarendon. 

g. Toremain to; toawait; to be in ftore 
for. 

To him, who hath a profpect of the fate that 
attends all men after this, the meafures of good 
and evil are changed. Locke. 

10. To wait for infidioufly. 

Thy interpreter, full of defpight, bloody as the 

hunter, attends thee at the orchard end. 
i Shakelp. Twelfth Night. 
11. To be bent upon any object. 
Their hunger thus appeas'd, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their abfent friends. 
Dryden. 
2. To fay for. 
I died whilft in the womb he ftaid, 
Attending nature’s law. Shakefp. Cymbclines 
I haften to aur own; nor will relate 
Great Mithridates’ and rich Cræfus’ fate 5 
Whom Solon wifely counfell"d to attend 
The name of happy, till he know his end. Creed. 
Three days I promis’d to attend my doom, 
And two long days and nights are yet to come. 


Dryden 
To ATTEND. v.27. 
1. To yield attention.. 
Bur, thy relation now ! for I attend,’ 
Pleas*d with thy words. Milten. 


Since man cannot at the fame time attend to two 
objects, if you employ your fpirit upon a book or 
a bodily labour, you have no room left for fenfoal 

~ temptation. Taylore. 
z. To Stay; to delay. 
This firit crue caufe, and laft good end, 
She cannot here fo well and truly fve; 

For this perfection the muft yet arrend, 

Till to her Maker the efpoufed be. Daviet- 

Plant anemonies after the firft rains, if you 
will have flowers very forward ; but it is furer to 
attend till October. Evelyn. 

3. To wait; to be within reach or call. 

The charge thereof unta a covetous fprite 
Commanded was, who thereby dla areend 
And warily awaited. Fairy Queens 

4. To wait, as compelled by authority. 

If any minifter refufed to admit a lecturer re- 
commended by him, he was required to attend 
upon the committee pand not difcharged tif che 
houfes met again. Clarendone 


ATTE’NDANCE. 2. fı (attendance, Fr.] 
1. The act of waiting on another; or of 
ferving. 
i Ldance. 


ATT 


I dance attendance here, 
J think the duke will not be fpoke withal. Sbak. 

For he, of whom thefe things are fpoken, per- 
taineth to another tribe, of which no man gave 
attendance at the altar. Hed. viie £3. 

The other, after many years attendance upon 
the duke, was now one of the bedchamber to the 
prince. Clarendon. 

2. Service. 

Why might not you, wy losd, receive attendance 

From thofe that fhe calls fervants ?* 
Shakefpeare'r King Lear. 
3. The perfons waiting ; a train. 
Attendance none fhall need, nor train; where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judg'd, 
Thofe two. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
4. Attention ; regard. 

Give atrendance to readiog, to exhortation, to 

doétrine. £ Tim, iv. 15- 
5. Expectation : a fenfe now out of ufe. 

That which caufeth bitternefs in death, is the 
Janguithing attendance and expe€tation thereof ere 
it come. Hooker. 

ATTENDANT. adj, [attendant, Fr.} Ac- 
companying as fubordinate, or confe- 
quential. 

Other funs, perhaps, 
With their artexdart moona, thou wilt defery, 
Communicating male and female light. Par. Lef. 

ATTENDANT. mf 

1. One that attends. 

I will be returned forthwith ; difmifs your at- 
tendant there; look it be done. Sbhakefp. Orbe!los 

2. One chat belongs to the train. 

When fome gracious monarch dies, 

Soft whifpers firft and mouroful murmura rife 
Among the fad attendants. Dryden. 

3. One that waits the pleafure of another, 
as a fuitor or agent. 

J endeavour that my reader may not wait long 
for my meaning : to give an attendant quick dif- 
patch is a civility. Burnet’s Theory. 

4. One that is prefent at any thing. 

He was a conttant atrerdans at all mectings re- 

lating to charity, without conrributing. Swift. 


g. [In law.] One that oweth a duty orf ATTENTIVELY. adv. [from attentive.) 


fervice to another ; or, after a fort, de- 
endeth upon another. Cowell, 
6. That which is united with another, as 
a concomitant or confequent. 
Govern well thy appetite, leit fin 
Surprize thee, and her black attendant, death. 
Alilton. 
They fecure themfelves firt from doing no- 
thing, and then from doing ill; the one being 
fo clofe an attendant on the other, that it is fearce 
poffible to fever them. Decay of Piety. 
He had an unlimited fenfe of fame, the attend- 
ant of noble fpiritr, which prompted him to engage 
in travels. Pope. 
{tis hard to take into view all the attendants or 
confequents that wiil be concerned in a queftion. 
Watts. 
Arti’nper. 2. /. [from attend] Com- 
panion ; affociate. 
‘The gypfies were there, 
Like lorda to appear, 
With fuch their arrenders 
Aa you thought oftenders. Ben Sonfon, 
ATTENT. adj. (attentus, Lat.] Intent; 
attentive ; heedful; regardful. 
Now mire eyes fhall be open, and mine ears 
attent unto the prayer that is made in this place. 
2 Chron, viis 15» 
What can then be lefs in me than defire 
To fee thee, and approach thee, whom | know 
Declar’d the Son of God, to hear arrent 
‘Thy wifdom, and behold thy godlike deeds? AZil?. 
Read your chapter in your prayera: Jittle inter- 
tuptions will make your prayers lefs tedious, and 
yourlelf more attent upon them. 
4 pi; aylor's Guide to Devotion. 
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Being denied communication by theis ear, their 
eyes are more vigilant, attent, and heedful, Iolder. 
To want of judging abilities, we may add their 
‘want’ gf leifure to apply their minda to fuch a 
ferious and atrent confideration. z South. 
A'TTENTATES. n. f. [attentata, Lat.] 
Proceedings in a court of judicature, 
pending fuit, and after an inhibition is 
decreed and gone out; thofe things 
which are done after an extrajudicial 
appeal, may likewife be itiled arrentates. 
Ayliffe. 
ATTENTION. z. f. [attention, Fr.] The 
act of attending or heeding ; the aé of 
bending the mind upon any thing. 

They fay the tongues of dying men 
Inforce attention like deep harmony. Skakefpeare. 

He perceived nothing bur filence, and figns of 
attention to what he would further fay. Bacon. 

But him the gentle angel hy the hand 
Soon rais*d, and his azrention thus recall’d. Milton. 

By arrenticn, the ideas that offer themfelves are 
taken notice of, and, aa it were, regiftered in the 
memory. Locke. 

Attention is a very neceffary thing; truth doth 
not always ftrike the foul ar firit fight. Watts. 

ATTENTIVE. adj. [from attent,] Heed- 
ful; regardful; full of attention. 

Being moved with thefe, and the like your ef- 
fettual difcourfes, whereunto we gaye mott attent- 
ive ear, till they entered even unto our fouls. 

Hooker. 

I'm never merry when I hear (weet mafick. 
—The reafon is, your (pirits are arrentize. 

- Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

I faw moft of them attentive to three Sirens, dif- 
tiguifhed by the names of Sloth, Ignorance, and 
Pieafure. Tatler. 

A critick is a man Who, on all occafions, is 
more attentive to what is wanting than what is 
prefent. Addifen. 

Mufick's force can tame the furious beaft ; 

Can make the wolf or foaming boar reftrain 
His rage; the lion drop his crefted main, 
Aitentive to the fong. 


Prior. 


Heedfully ; carefully. 

If a man look tharply and attentively, he fhal) 
fee Fortune; for though fhe be blind, the is not 
invifible. ` Bacen. 

The caufe of cold is a quick fpirit in a cold 
body; aa will appear to any that hall atrentivcly 
confider nature. Bacon. 

ATTeNTtvENESs. 2. f. [from attentive. ] 
The ftate of being attentive; heedfal- 
nefs; attention. 

At the relatien of the queen’s death, bravely 
confeffed and lamented by the king, how arten- 
tiveneft wounded his daughter. Shak. Wire Tale. 

ATTENUANT. adj. [attenuans, Lat] 
What has the power of making thin, 
or diluting. 


To ATTE’NUATE. v. a. [attenuo, Lat.) | 


To make thin, or flender : oppofed to 
condenfe, or incraffate, or thicken, 

The fines part belonging to the juice of grapes, 
being attenuated and fubtilized, waa changed into 
an ardent fpirit. Boyles 

Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only dif- 
folvea the fhell, but alfo artenuates the white con- 
tained in itinto a limpid water. Wifeman’s Surg. 

It is of the nature of acids to diffolve or or- 
tenuate, and of alkalica to precipitate or incraffate. 

Newton's Opticks 

The ingredients are digefted and attenwared by 
heat; they are ftirred and: conftantly agitated by F 
winds. Arbuthnot, 


ÅTTE'NUATE. adj. [from the verb.} 


Made thin, or ffender. 


Vivification ever confifteth in fplrits attenuate, 
which the cold doth congeal and coagulate, Bason. 


ArT er 
ATTENUATION., 2. f. [from attenuate.] 
The act of making any thing thin or 
flender ; leffening. 

Chiming with a hammer upon the outfide of a: 
bell, the found will be according to the inward 
concave of the bells whereas the elifion or atte- 
nuation of the air, can be only between the ham- 
mer and the outfide of the bell, Bacon. 

ATTER. #. f. [acen, Sax. venom.] Cor- 
rupt matter. A word much ufed im 
Lincolnfhire. - Skinner, 

To ATTEST. v. a. [attefor, Lat.] 

1. To bear witnefs ot; to witnefs. 

Many particular facts are recorded in holy writ,, 

Ee by particular pagan authors. Addifon. 
o call to witnefs; to invoke as con-, 

{cious. 

The facred ftreams, which heav’n’s imperial 
ftate . 

Aitefts in oaths, and feara to violate. Dryden.. 

ATTEST. 2. f. [fromthe verb.] Witnefss 
teftimony ; atteftation. 

The atte? of eyes and ears. Shakefpeare.. 

With the voice divine 
Nigh thunderftruck, th’ cxalted man, to whom 
Such high atte? was giv’n, a while furvey’d * 
With wonder, =~ Paradife Regainedy 

ATTESTATION. n. f. [from attef.| Tef- 
timony ; witnefs; evidence. 

There remaina a fecond kind of peremptori- 
nefs, of thofe who can make oo relation without: 
an atteflation of its certainty. Gov. of the Tenguee 

The next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or chalk-pit, 
will give arteffation to what I write; thefe are fo- 
obvious that J need not feek for a compurgator. 

Woodward's Natural Uiftory, 

We may derive a probability from the aiteffa-. 
tion of wife and honeft men by word or writing, or 
the cencurring witnefs of multitudea who have 
feen and known what they relate. Watts, 3 

To Arti'nxce. v. a. [attingo, Lat.] To: 
touch lightly or gently. Dis. 

To ATTIRE. v. a. [attircr, Fr.] To 
drefs ; to habit; to array. 

Let it likewife your gentle breast infpire 
With fweet infufion, and put you in mind. 

Ofthat proud maid, whom now thofe leaves oftire,. 
Proud Daphne. S Spenferw 

My Nan fhallbe the queen of all the fairies ;. 
Finely attired in a robe of white. 

Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor.. 

With the linen mitre fhal) he be attired. 

Lev. xvi. 4. 


Zz. 


Now the fappy boughs 
Attire themfelves with blooms. 


ATTIRE. n. f. [from the verb.] 
t. Clothes; drefs; habit. : 

It is no more difgrace to Scripture to have left 
things free ta be ordered by the church, than for 
Nature to have left it to the wit of man to devife 
his own artire. Hooker. 

After that the Roman attire grew tò be in ac- 
count, and the gown to be in ufe among them. 

Davies on Iretand.. 

Thy famptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire,. 

Hath coft a mafs of publiek treafury.. 
Shake/peare’s Henry VI, p. iie 

And in this coarfe attire, which I now wear, 
With Gad and with the Mufer 1 confere Donyes. 

When Javith nature, with her beft a/tire, 
Clothes the gay fpring, the feafon of defire. Wallers. 

I pafs their form, and ev'ry charming grace, 
But their attire, like liveries of a kind, 

All rich and rare, is frefh within my mind. Dryds 


æ pin hunting.] The horns of a buck or 

ag. i 
3. [In botany.] The flower of a plant is. 
divided into three parts, the empale- 
ment, the foliation, and the attire, 
which is either florid or femiform, 
Flrid: 


Philipse. 


ATT 
Florid attire, called thrums or fuits, as 
in the flowers of marigold and tanfey, 
confilts fometimes of two, but commonly 
of three parts. ‘I'he outer part is the 
floret, the body of which is divided at 
the top, like the cowflip flower, into 
five diltin® parts. Semiform aitire con- 
fifts of two parts, the chives and apices; 
one upon each attire. Dit. 

ATTIRER. w. f. [from attire.) One that 
aires another; a drefler. ` Dit. 

ATTITUDE. n. f. (attitude, Fr. from atto, 
Ital.]} The pofture or aétion in which 
a ftatue or painted figure is placed. 

Bernini would have taken his opinion upon the 
beauty and attitude of a figure. Pricr’s Dedication. 
They were famous originals that gave rife to 

flatues, with Me fame air, pofture, and artitudes. 
Addifon, 

ATTO'LLENT. adj. (attollens, Lat.] That 
which raifes or lifts up. 

I fhall farther take notice of the exquifite libra- 
tion of the atte/lent and depriment muifcles, 
Derbam's Phy fico-Tieshgy. 

ATTORNEY. x. f. [artornatus, low Lat. 
from tour, Fr. Celui qui vient à tour d’au~ 
trui; qui alterius vices fubit.} 

1. Such a perfon as by confent, command- 
ment, or requelt, takes heed, fees, and 
takes. upon him the charge of other 
men’s bufinefs, in their abfence. Ær- 
rorney is either general or fpecial: 4r- 
torney general is he that by general au- 
thority is appointed to all our affairs or 
fuits ; as the attorney general of the king, 
which is nearly the fame with Procura- 
tor Cefaris in the Roman empire. At- 
dorneys general are made either by the 
King’s letters patent, or by our ap- 
pointment before juftices in eyre, in 
open court. Attorney fpecial or particu- 
far, is he that is employed in one or 
more caufes particularly {pecified. ‘Phere 
are alfo, in refpeét of the divers courts, 
attorneys at large, and attorneys fpecial, 
belonging to this or that court only. 

Cowell. 
Attorneys in common law, are nearly the fame 
© with progtors in the civil law, and folicitors in 
courts of equity. Artorneys fue out writs or pro- 
cefs, or commence, carry on, and defend actions, 
or other proceedings, in the names of other per- 
fons, in the courts of common law. None are 
admitted to aét without having ferved a clerkthip 
for five years, taking the proper oath, being en- 
rolled, and examined by the judges. The arter- 
ney general pleads within the bar. To him come 
warrants for making out patents, pardons, &r. 
and he is the principal manager f all law affairs 
of the crown. 
I am a fubjeét, 
And challenge law: attorneys are deny’d me, 
And therefore perfonally I lay my claim 
To mine inheritance, Shakedpeares 
The king's attcrney, on the contrary, 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeffions, 
Shakefpcare. 
Defpairing quacks with curfes fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an ufelefs race. Pope. 

z. It was anciently afed for thofe who did 
any bufinefs for another; now only in 
law. 

I willattend my hufband ; it is my office; 
And will have no attorney but myfelf; 
And therefore let me have him home. Shatefp. 


Yo ATTORNEY. v. a. [from the noun; 
the verb is now not in ufe.} 


Chamberss 


ATT 
1. To perform by proxy. 


Their encounters, rhough not pérfonal, have 
been royally artornied with interchange of gifts. 
SBakefpeare. 


- 


2. To eniploy as a proxy. 
As I was then 
Advertifing, and holy to your bifincfe, 
Nor changing heart with habit, ] am filt 
Aiternied to your fervice. Shakefpeare, 
ATTO'RNEYSHIP. x. f. [from attorney.] 
The office of an attorney ; proxy ; vi- 
carious agency. 

But marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by arterneyfbip. Shakefpeare. 

Atro'urn MENT. af. [aitournement, Fr.] 
A yielding of the tenant to a new lord, 
or acknowledgment of him to be his 
lord ; for, otherwife, he that buyeth or 
obtaineth any lands or tenements of 
another, which are in the occupation of 
a third, cannot get poffeffion. Cowell, 

To ATTRACT, v. a, [attraho, attrafum, 
Lat.] 

te To draw to fomething. 

A man fhould fearce perfuade the affections 
of the loadftone, ur that jet and amber astrafferh 
ftraws and light bodies. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The fingle atoms each to other tend, 

Attradl, attragied to, the next in place 
Form’d and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 


‘ Pope. 
2. To allure; to invite. 
Adorn’d 
She was indeed, and lovely, to attra ` 
Thy love; not thy fubjeétion, Milton. 


Shew the care of approving all aétions fo as 
may muft effectually attrac all to this profeffion. 

/ Hammond. 

Deign to he lov’d, and ev'ry heart fubdue ! 
What nymph couid e'er atsraé fuch crowds as 

you? Pope, 

Atrracr. n.f. [from To attrad.] At- 

traction ; the power of drawing: not in 
ufe. 

Feel darts and charms, attraé#s and flames, 
And woo and contra€tiu their names. Hudibras. 

Arrra‘cticat.ad. [from attrad.] Hav- 
ing the power to draw to it, 

Some ftones are endued with an eleétrical or 
attraéical virtue. Ray on the Creation. 

ATTRACTION. n. f. [from attraa.] 
1. The power of drawing cny thing. 

The drawing of amber and jet, and other elec- 
trick bodies, and the attraéion in gold of the 
fpirit of quickfilver at diftance; and the attraction 
of heat at dittance ; and that of fire to naphtha ; 
and that of fome herbs to water, though at dif- 
tance; and divers others, we fhall handle. Baccn, 

Loadftones and touched needles, laid long in 
quickfilver, have not amitted their attraGion. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

AttraSion may be performed by impulfe, or fome 
other means ; 1 ufe that word, to fignify any force 
by which bodies tend towards one another, 

Newton's Opticks. 


| 2. The power of alluring or enticing. 


Setting the attraéion of my good parts afide, 1 
have no, other charms. Shakefpeare. 
ATTRACTIVE. adj. [from attrad.] 
1. Having the power to draw any thing. 
What if the fun 
Be centre to the world; and other ftars, 
By his attraftive virtue, and their own, 
Incited, dance about him various rounds? Milon. 
Some, the round carth’s cohefion to fecure, 
For that hard rafk employ magnetick power ; 
Remark, fay they, the globe with wonder own 
Its nature, like the fam’'d attrattive ftone. 
Blackmore. 
Bodies aét by the attractions of gravity, mag- 
actifm, and electricity 5 and thefe inftances make 
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it not improbable but there may be more attraffive 
powers than thefe. | ee Newton. 
2. Inviting; alluring; enticing. 

Happy is Hermia, wherefoe’er fhe lies; 

For fhe hath biefled and attraéfive eyes. Sbakefpe 

I pleas’d, and with attrafive graces won, 

The moft averle, thee chiefly. Mitton. 
ATTRA cTIVE. 2. f [from attra@.] That 
which draws or incites; allorement : 
except that atira@ive is of a good or 
indifferent fenfe, and allurement gene- 
rally bad. ‘ 

The condition of a fervant faves him off toa 
diftance 3 but the gofpel {peaks nothing But ar- 
traGives and invitation. South, 

ATTRACTIVELY. adv. [from attradive.] 
With the power of attracting or draw- 
ing. 

ATTRACTIVENESS. 2./.[ from atiradive. | 
The quality of being attradlive. 

Attractor. 2. f. [from atiraé.] The 
agent that attracts; a drawer. 

If the ftraws be in oil, amber draweth them 
not; oil makes the ftraws to adhere fo, that they 
cannot rife unto the attraéfore Brown’s Vulg. Erre 

A'TTRAHENT. ne fe [attrabens, Lat.] 
That which draws. j 

Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the 
feel to its attrabexr. Glanwille's Scepfite 

ATTRECTA TION. 2. fi [attrecatio, Lat. ] 
Frequent handling. Dia, 

ATTRIBUTABLE. adj. [attribuo, Lat.] 
That which may be afcribed or attri- 
buted; afcribable ; imputable. 

Much of the origination of the Americans feems 
to be attributable to the migrations of the Seres. 

Hale, 

To ATTRIBUTE. v. a. [attribuo, Lat.] 

1. To afcribe ; to give; to yield as due. 

To their very bare judgment fomewhat a rei- 
fonable man would attribute, notwithitanding the 
common imbecillities which are incident unto our 
nature. Hocker. 

We attribute nothing to God that hath any re- 
pugnancy or contradiétion in it. Power and wil- 
dom have no repugnancy in them. Titlotfon. 

2. To impute, as to a caufe, 

J have obferved a campania determine contrary 
to appearances, by the caution and conduét of a 
general, which were attributed to his infirmities. 

Teniple, 

The imperfeétion of telefcopes is attributed to 
fpherical glaffes; and mathemnticians have pro- 
pounded to figure them by the conical fections. 

Newton's Optickse 

ATTRIBUTE, x. f. [from To attribute.) 

1. The thing attributed to another, as 
perfection to the Supreme Being. 

Power, light, virtue, wifdom, and goodnefs, 
being all but attributes of one fimple effence, and 
of one God, we in all admire, and in part difcern, 

Raleigh. 

Your vain poets after did miftake, 

Who ev'ry attribute a god did make. Dryden. 

All the perfeétions of God are called his ar- 
tributes; for he cannot be without them. 

i Watts's Logicke 

2. Quality ; charaéteriftic difpofition. 

They muft have thefe three attributes; they muft 
be men of courage, fearing God, and hating co- 
vetoufnefs. Bacon. 


3. A thing belonging to another ; an ap- 
pendant ; adherent. 
His fceptre fhews the force of temporal pow'r, 
The attribute to awe and majefty : 
But mercy ix above this fcepter’d (way, 
It is an attribute to God himfelf. — Shakefpeare. 
The fculptor, to diftinguifh him, gave him 
what the medalifts call his proper attributes, a 
fpcar and a fhicld. Addifor 
4. Repu- 


AVA 


For all that elfe did come were fure to fail ; 
“Yet would he further none but for avail. Spenfer. 
I charge thee, 


AVA 


4. Reputation ; honour. 

Tt takes i 

Fram our achievements, tho” perform'd at height, 

The pith and marrow of our attribute,  Shakefp. 
Arrrisu’tion.2./, [from To atiribute.] 

Commendation ; qnalities afcribed. 

If fpeaking truth, 
To this fine age, were not gppnehe flattery, 
uch arrribution fhould the Vouglafs havey 
As not a foldier of this feafon’s tamp 
Should go fo general current through the world. 
Shake/peare. 

We fuffer him to perfuade us we are as gods, 
and never fufpeét thefe glorious attributions may be 
no more than flattery. Decay of Piety. 

Arrai re, adj. [attritus, Lat.] Ground; 
worn by rubbing. 

Or, by collifion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire. Milten. 

Arrrireness, m f. [from atirite.} The 
being much worn. 

ATTRITION. 2. f. [attzitio, Lat.] 

1. The a& of wearing things, by rubbing |- 
one againft another. 

This vapour, afcending inceffantly out of the 
abyfs, and pervading the ftrata of gravel, and the 
reft, decays the bones aod vegetables lodged in 
thofe frata; this fluid, by its continual attrition, 
fretting the faid bodies. Woodward. 

The change of the aliment is effeéted by artri- 
tien of the inward ftomach, and diffolvent liquor 
affifted with heat. Arbuthnot. 

2. The ftate of being worn. 

3. [With divines.] Grief for fin, arifing 
only from the fear of punifhment ; the 
loweft degree of repentance. 

To Atru’Ne. v. a. [from sune.] - 

1. To make any thing mufical. 

Airs, vernal airs, 

Breathing the fme'l of field and grove, attune 

The trembling leaves. Milter, 
2. To tune one thing to another; as, he 

attunes his voice to his harp. 

ÅTTU'RNEY, 2.f. See ATTORNEY. 

ATWE EN. adv. or prep. [SeeBeTWweEn.] 
Betwixt ; between ; in the midh of two 
things: obfolete. 

Her loofe long yellow locks, like golden wire, 
Sprinkled with pearl, and perling flowers atween, 
Do, like a goldea mantle, her attire. Sperfer: 

Artwi XT. prep. [See Berwixr.] In the 
middle of two things : obfolete. 

Burt with outrageous flrokes did him reftrain, 
And with his body barr’d the way arwixt them 

twaia. Fairy Quern, 

To AVAIL. v. a. [from wvaloir, Fr.; to 
avail being nearly the fame thing with 
Jaire valor.) 

1. To profit; to turn to profit: with of 
before the thing unfed. -° 

Then fhall they feek t’ avail themfelvesof names, 
Places, and titles; and with thefe to join 
Secular pow’r. Milten. 

Both of them avei/ themfelves of thof licences, 
which Apollo bas eqaally beftowed on them. Dryd. 

z. To promote; to profper ; to afit, 

Mean time he voyag'd to explore the will 
Of Jove, on high Dodana’s holy hill, 

What means might beft his fafe retorn avail, Pope. 
To Avan. v. nae To beofule; to be of 
advantage. 

Nor can my frength avail, unlefs by thee 
Endu'd with force, I gain the viétory. Dryden. 

When real merit is wanting, it avails nothing 
to have been encouraged by the great. 

Pope's Preface to bis Works. 
vat. af. [from To avail] Profit; 
advantage; benefit. 


Ta tell me truly. ~ Shakefpeare. 
‘Truth, light upon this way, is of no more avail 
to us than errour, Lecke. 

AVAILABLE. adj. [from avail] 

1. Profitable ; advantageous. 

Mighty is the efficacy of fuch interceffions to 
avert judgments ; how much more available then 
may they be to fecure the contiauance of bleflings ? 

Atterbury. 

All things fubjeét to aétion the will does to 
far incline unto, as reafon judges them more avail- 
able to our blifs. Hooker. 

2. Powerful; in force; valid. 

Laws human are available by confent. Heoker. 

Drake put one of his men to death, having no 
authority nor commifiion available. Raleigh, 

Ava‘ILABLENESS. #. f. [from available. } 

1. Power of promoting the end for which 
it is ufed. 4 

We difter from that fuppofition of the efficacy, 
or availablenefs, or fuitablenefs, of thefe to the end, 

Tale. 

2. Legal force ; validity. ~ 

Ava‘iLaBiy, adv. [from available.) 

1. Powerfully ; profitably ; advantageoufly. 

z. Legally; validly. _ 

ÅAVAILMENT. n.f. [from evail.} Ufeful- 
nefs ; advantage ; profit. 

To Ava'LE. v, a. [avaler, to let fink, Fr.] 
To let fall ; todeprefs ; to make abjett ; 
to fink: a word out of nfe. 

By that th’ exalted Phebus ‘gan avale 
His weary wain, and now the frofty night 

Her mantle black thro” heav'n "gan overhale. 

Spenfers 

He did abafe and awale the fovereignty into 
more fervitnde towards that fee, than had been 
among us. Watten, 

To Avate., v. n, To fink. 

But when his darter ebb *gins to avale, 
Huge heaps of mud he Icaves. 

Avant. The front of an army. 
Van. 

Ava’nt-cuarn. n.f. [avantgarde, Fr.) 
The van ; the firft body of an army. 

The ‘horfemen might iffue forth without diftur- 
bance of the foot, and the avant-guard without 
fhuffling with the battail or arriere. Hayward. 

AVARICE. n. f- [avarice, Fr. auaritia, 
Lat.] Covetonfnefs; infatiable defire. 

There grows 
In my moft ill-compos’d affection, fuch 
A ftanchlefs avarice, that, were 1 king, 
1 thould cut off the nobles for their lands. Sbatefp. 
This avarice of praife in times to come, 


Thofe long infcriptions crowded on the tomb. 
Dryden. 


Spenfer. 
See 


Nor love his peace of mind deftroys, 
Nor wicked avarice of wealth. Dryden. 
Avarice isinfatiable; and fo he went ftill puh- 
ing on for more. L'Efirange, 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 
For the worft avavite is that of fenfe. ‘ Pope. 
Avaricious, adj. [avaricieux, Fr.] Co- 
vetous ; infatiably defirous. 
Luxurious, avaricious, faife, deceitful. 
Shakefp. Macheth. 
This fpeech has been condemned asawaricious 3 
and Euftathins judges it to be {poken artrully. 
Broome on rhe Ody ffiy. 


Avarrcious.y. adv. [from avaricious. | 
Covetoully. . à 

Avaricrousness. m. f. [from avari- 
cious.) The quality of being avari- 
cious. 

Avast. adv. [from bafta, Ital, it is 


As heav’n fhall work in me for thine avail, 4 


AUD 


enough.] Enough; ceafe. A word ufed 
among feamen. 

Ava UNT., interjed, [avant, Fr.] A word 
of abhorrence, by which any one is 
driven away. 

O, he is bold, and bluthes not at death ; 
Avaunty thou hateful villain, get thee gone! 
Sbakefpeare. 
After this procefs 
Tn give her the awauat! itis a pity 
Would move a monfter. Shakefp. Henry VUL 
Miftrefs! difmifs that rabble from your throne. 
Avaunt !—is Ariftarchus yet unknown? Duaciad. 

A'UBURNE, adj, [from axbour, bark, Fr.] 

Brown ; of atan colour. 
Her hair is auburne, mine is perfect yellow. 
Shakefpeares 
His auburne lacks on either fhoulder flaw’d, 
Which (the fun’ral of his friend he vaw’d. Dryd. 
Lo, how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick, o’erfhadow'd; thefe, as modern ufe 
Ordgins, infus’d, an avéurne drink compofe, 
Wholefame, of deathlefs fame. Philips. 

AUCTION. 2. /. [auGio, Lat.] 

1. A manner of fale, in which one perfon 
bids after another, till fo much is bid as 
the feller is content to take. 

2. The things fold by auétion. 

Afk you why Phrine the whale auction buys ? 
Phrine forefees a general excife. Pope. 

To Auction. v.a. [from aufion.] To 
fell by auction. 

A’uctionary. adj, [from anion] Be- 
longing to an auction. i 

And much more honeft to be hir’d, and fand 
With au@ionary hammer in thy hand, 
Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the old bonfehold Ruff, or picture’s price. 
Dryden's Fuvenal, 

AUCTIONIER. 2. f. [from auéion.| The 
perfon that manages an auction, 

A’vetive. adj. [from aufus, Lat.] Of 
an increafing quality. Did. 

AucupaTion. x. f. [aucupatio, Lat.] 
Fowling; bird-catching. 

AUDA‘CLOUS. adj. [audacieux, Fr. ate 
dax, Lat.] Bold ; impudent; daring : 
always in a bad fenfe. 

Such is thy audacious wickednefs, 

Thy lewd, peftif'rous, and diffentious pranks. 
A Shake[peares 

‘Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 

T° avenge with thunder their audacious crime. 
. Dryden. 
Young ftudents, by a conftant habit of difput- 
ing, grow impudent and audacious, proud and dif- 
dainful. Watts. 

Aupa‘crousLy. adv. [from audacious.) 
Boldly ; impudently.” ‘ 

An angel fhalt thon fee, 
Yet fear not thon, but fpeak audacivujly. Shakefp. 

Aupa‘ciousness. 2.7, [from audacious.) 

- Impudence. ‘ 

Aupa‘ciry. a J> {from audax, Lat.) 
Spirit ; boldnefs ; confider.-e. 

Lean, raw-bon'd rafcals | who would e’er fuppofe 
They had fuch courage and audacity? = Shakefp. 
Great effects come of indufiry and perfeve- 
rance; for audacity doth almoft bind and mate 
the weaker fort of minds. Bacon's Nat. Iifory. 
For want of that freedom.and audacity, neceffary 

. in commerce with men, his perfanal modefty over~ 
threw all his publick ations. Tatler. 

AUDIBLE, adj. [audibilis, Lat.] 

t. That which may be perceived by hear- 
ing. 

5 

Vifibles wark upon a looking-glafs, and audibles 

upon the places of echa, which refemble in fome 


fort the cavern of the care = Bacon's Nan Hiflury. 
Eve, 


AUD 


Eve, who unfeen, 
Yet all had heard, with audible lsment 
Difcover'd foon the place of her retire.  Dfilton. 
Every fenfe doth not operate upun fancy with the 
fame force. ‘fhe conceits of vifibles are clearer 
and ftronger than thofe of audibles. 
2. Loud enough to be heard. 
One leaning uver a well twenty-five fathom deep, 


Grew. 


and {peaking foftly, the water returned an audible | 


echo. Bacon. 


A’vorsreness. 2. f [from audible.} Ca- 
pablenefs of being heard. 

A’upvisiy. adu. [from audible.) In fuch 
a manner as to be heard. 

And laf, the fum of all, my Father's voice, 

Audibly heard from heav'n, pronounc’d me his. 

Milton. 

A’uptence. n.f. (audience, Fr.} 
1. The aét of hearing or attending to any 

thing. 

Now I breathe again 

Aloft the flood, and can give audience 

To any tongue, fpeak it of what it will. Skakelp. 

Thus far his bold difcourfe, without cantroul, 

Had audience. Milter. 
His look 
Drew audience, and attention ftill as night, 
Or furamer’s noon-tide air. | Milton. 
2. The liberty of fpeaking granted; a 
hearing. 

Were it reafon to give men audience, pleading for 
the overthrow of that which their own deed hath 
ratified ? j Hooker. 

According to the fair play of the world, 

Let me have audience: 1 am fent to fpeak, 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Shake/p. 
3. An auditory ; perfons collected to hear. 

Or, if the ftar of ev’ning and the moon 
afte to thy audience, night with her will bring 
Silence. Milton. 

The half was filled with an avdience of the 
greateft eminence for quality and politenefs. 

Ad dsifon. 

It proclaims the triumphs of goodnefs in a pra- 
per audience, even before the whole race of man~ 
kind. 4 Atterbury. 

4. The reception of any man who delivers 
afolemn meflage. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryden. 
Avuotence Court. A court belonging to 
the archbifhop of Canterbury, of equal 
authority with the arches court, though 
inferiour both in dignity and antiquity. 
The original of this court was, becaufe 
the archbifhop of Canterbury heard fe-- 
veral caufes extrajudicially at home in 
his own palace ; which he ufually com- 
mitted to be difcuffed by men learned in 
the civil and canon laws, whom he called 
his auditors: and fo in time it became 
the power of the man, who is called 
caufarum negotiorumgue andientia Cantu- 
arienfis auditur, fen officialis. Cowell. 
A’upir. n. f [from andit, he hears, 
Lat.] A final account. 

If they, which are accuftomed to weigh all 
things, thall here fit down to receive our audit, the 
fum, which truth amounteth to, will appear to be 
but this. d Hooker. 

He took my father grofsly, full of bread, 

With all his crimes broad blown, and flufh as May ; 
And how his audi: tands, who knows fave Heav'n? 
Hamlet. 
- I can make my audit up, that all 
From me d baci receive the flow'r of all, 
And leave me but the bran. Skake[peare. 
To A’upiT. wv. a. [from audit.] Totake 
an account finally. 


FA SVIE 


Bithops ordinaries auditing all accounts, take 
twelve pence, Aylifes Parergon. 

l love exaét dealing, and let Hocus audit; he 
‘knows haw the money was difburfed. Arburbnor. 

Auni Tion. 2. fi [auditio, Lat.] Hear- 
ing. 

AUDITOR. w. f. [auditor, Lat.J 

1. A hearer. 

Dear coufin, you that were laft day fo high in 
the pulpit againft lovers, are you now become fo 
mean an auditor P Sidney. 

What a play tow'rd ? I'll be an auditor; 

An actor too, perhaps. Shakefpeare. 


This firt doétriae, though admitted by many of 


his auditors, is exprefsly agaioft the Epicureans. 
Bentley. 
2. A perfon employed to take an account 
ultimately. 
If you futpeét my hufbandry, 
Call me before th’ exadteft auditers, 
And tet me on the proof. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
3. In ecclefiaftical law. 
The archbifhop’s ufage was to commit the dif- 
cuffing of caufes to perfons learned in the law, 
filed his anditers. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


4. In the ftate. 


A king’s officer, who, yearly examining the ac- 
counts nf a)! under-officers accountable, makes up 
a general book. Cowell, 

AUDITORY. adj. [auditorius, Lat.) That 
which has the power of hearing. 

Is not hearing performed by the vibrations of 
fome medium, excited in the auditory nerves by 
the tremours of the air, and propagated through the 
capillaments of thofe nerves ? N.tvton, 

AUDITORY. 2. f [auditorinm, Lat.] 
1. An audience; a collection of perfons 
aflembled to hear. 

Demades never troubled his head ta bring his 
auditory to their wits by dry reafon, L'Effrange. 

Met in the church, I look upon you as an audi- 
tory fit to be waited on, as you are, by both uni- 
veriities. Sourbh. 

Several of this auditory were, perhaps, èntire 
ftcangers to the perfon whofe death we now lament. 

+ Atterbury. 

2. A place where lectures are to be heard. 

Avupirress. 2. f. [from auditor.] The 
woman that hears; a fhe-hearer. 

Yer went fhe not, as not with fuch cifcourfe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high: fuch pleafure the referv'd, 
Adam relating, the fole axditrefs. Milton. 

To Ave’'L. v. a. [avello, Lat.] To pull 
away. 

The beaver in chafe makes fome divulfion of 
parts, yet are not thefe parts avelled to be termed 
tefticles. Brown. 

A’ve Mary. n. f. [from the firt words 
of the falutation to the Bleffed Virgin, 
Ave Maria.|] A form of worfhip re- 
peated by the Romanifts in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. 

Alt his mind is bent on holinefs, 

To number „Jve Maries on his beads.  Shakefp. 
A’venaGe. n. f: [of avena, oats, Lat.] 
A certain quantity of oats paid to a 
landlord, initead of fome other duties, 
or as a rent by the tenant. OES 

To AVE‘NGE. v. a. [venger, Fr.] 

1. To revenge. i 

I will avenge me of mine enemies, Ifaiab. 

They Rood againft their enemies, and were 
avenged of their adverfaries. Wifidem. 

I will avenge the blood of Jezreel! upon the hovfe 
of Jehu. Hofea. 

2. To punih. 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T' avenge with thunder your audacious chime- 

+ Dryden. 


AVE 

Ave’NGEANCE. #. /. [from avenge.] Pu- 
nifhment. 

r This neglected, fear 
Signal avergsanee, fuch as overtook 
A mifer. Philips. 

Ave’NcemMenT. w. f- [from avenge.] 

Vengeance; revenge. 
That he might work th’ avengement for his fhame 
On thofe two caitives which had bred him blame. 
Spenfer. 
All thofe great battles which thou boafts to win 
Through ftrife and bloodthed, and avengemert 
Now praifed, hereafter thou halt repent. Fairy Q. 
AVENGER. a. f. [from avenge.] 
1. Punifher. 
That no man go beyond and defraud his brother, 
becanfe the Lord is the avenger of all fuch. 1 Thef 
Ere this he had return’d, with fury driy'n 
By his avengers; fince no place like this 
Can fit his punidsment, or their reveage. Milten 
2. Revenger ; taker of vengeance for. 
The juft avenger of his injured anceftors, the 
victorious Louis, was darting his thunder. Dryden. 
But juft difeafe to luxury fucceeds, 
And ev'ry death its own avenger breeds. Pope. 
Ave’nceress. n. f. [from avenger.) A 
female avenger. Not in ufe. 
There that crus! queen avengerefs 
Heap on her new waves of weary wretchednefs. 
Fairy Queen. 

A’vens. 2. fe [caryophyllata, Lat.] The 
fame with herb bennet. Miller. 

AVENTUR Es x. f. [aventure, Fr.] A mif- 
chance, caufing a man’s death, without 
felony; as when he is fuddenly drowned, 
or burnt, by any fudden difeafe falling 
into the fire or water. See ADVEN- 
TURE. Cowell. 

A’venue. mf. [avenue, Fr. It is fome- 
times pronounced with the accent on the 
fecond fyllable, as Watts obferves ; but 
has it generally placed on the firft. ] 

t. A way by which any place may be en- 
tered. 

Good guards were fet up at all the avenues of the 
city, to keep all people from going out. Clarendon. 
‘Truth is a ftrong hold, aad diligence is laying 
fiege to it: fo that it muft obferve all the avenues 
and pailes to it. Scuthe 

z. An alley, or walk of trees, before a 

houfe. 


To AVER. v. a. [averer, Fr. from verum, 
truth, Lat.] ‘To declare pofitively, or 
peremptorily. 

The reafon of the thing is clear 5 
Would Jove the naked truth aver. 
Then vainly the philofopher avers 
That reafon guides our deed, and inftinét theirs. 
How can we juftly diffrent caufes frame, 
When the cficéts entirely are the fame? Prior. 
We may aver, though the power of God be in- 
finite, the capacities of matter are within limits. 
Bentley. 

AVERAGE. 2. f. [averagium, Lat.] 

1. In law, that duty or fervice which the 
tenant is to pay to the king, or other 
lord, by his beatts and carriages. Cham. 

z. In navigation, a certain contribution 
that merchants proportionably make to- 
wards the loffes of fuch as have their 
goods caft overboard for the fafety of the 
fhip in a tempeft ; and this contribution 
feems fo called, becaufe it is fo propor- 
tioned, after the rate of every man’s 
average of goods carried. Cowell. 

3. A fmall duty which merchants, who 
fend goods in another man’s hip, pay to 

the 


Priors 


AVE 


the mafter thereof for his care of them, 
over and above the freight. Chambers. 
4. A medium; a mean proportion. 
Ave’rment. n.f. [from aver.] 
1. Eftablithment of any thing by evidence. 

To avoid the oath, for averment of the continu- 
ance of fome eftate, which is eigne, the party will 
fue a pardon. A Bacon. 

2. An offer of the defendant to juftify an 
exception, and the act as well as the 
offer. Blount. 

Ave’rnat. n.f. A fort of grape. See 
Vine. 

AVERRUNCA TION. a. f. [from averrun- 
cate.) The ad of rooting up any thing. 

Yo AVERRU'NCATE. V. a. [averruxce, 
Lat.] To root up; to tear up by the 
roots. 

Sure fome mifchief will come of it, 
Unlefs by providential wit, 3 
Or force, we averruncate it. Hudibras. 

Aversa TION. x. f [from averfor, Lat.] 

1. Hatred; abhorrence ; turning away 
with deteftation. 

Hatred is the paffion of defiance, and there is a 
kind of averjation and hoftility included in its ef- 
fence. . South. 

2. It ismoft properly ufed with from before 
the obje&t of hate. 

There was a ftiff averfation in my lord of Effex 
from applying himfelf to the earl of Leicefter. 

Wotton. 

3. Sometimes with fe: lefs properly. 

There is fuch a general averfaticn in human na- 
ture fo contempt, that there is fearce any thing 
niore exafperating- 1 will not deny, but the excefs 
of the awerfation may be levelled againft pride. 

Government of the Tongue. 

4. Sometimes, very improperly, with to- 
wards. 

A natural and fecret hatred and awerfation to- 
avards fociety, in any man, hath fomewhat of the 
favage beaft. Bacon. 

Ave’rse. adj. [averfus, Lat.] 

1. Malign; not favourable ; having fuch 
a hatred as to turn away. 

Their courage languith’d as theic hopes decay’d, 
And Pallas, now averfe, refus'd her aid. Dryden. 

2. Not pleafed with ; unwilling to. 

Bas thy ancertain bofom ever ftruve 
With the firft tumults of a real love ? 

Haft thou now dreaded, and now ble(s'd his fway, 
By turns averfe and joyful to obey ? Pricer. 

Averfe siike ta fatter, or offend, 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 


Pope. 
. It has moft properly from before the ob- 
je&t of averfion. 

Laws politick are never framed as they fhould 
be, unlefs prefuming the will of man to be inwardly 
abftinate, rebellious, and averfe from all obedience 
unto the facred laws of his nature. Hooker. 

"They believed all who objected againft their un- 
dertaking to be averje from peace. Clarendon. 

Thefe cares alone her virgin breaft employ, 
Avice fran Venus and the nuptial joy. Pepe. 
4. Very frequently, but improperly, to. 

He had, from the beginning of the war, been 

Very averfe to any advice of the privy council. 

Clarenden. 
Dindorus tells us of one Charondos, who was 
averfe to all innovation, efpecially when it was to 
proceed from particular perfuns. Swift. 
Ave Rrsery. adv. [from averfe.] 
t. Unwillingly. 
2. Backwardly. 

Not « nly they want thofe parts af fecretion, but 

it is emitted aver{ely, or backward, by both (exer, 
Brown's Vulgar Ercourt. 
Vou. I. 


w 
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AVE'RSENESS. n.f. [from averfe.] Un- 
willingnefs ; backwardnefs. 

The corruption of man is in nothing more ma- 
nifeft, than in his averfene/s to entertain any friend- 
fhip or familiarity with God. Atterbury. 

Avs’rsion. a. fi (averfion, Fr. averfo, 
Lat.] i 

te Hatred; diflike; deteftation ; fuch as 
turns away from the object. 

What if with like averfion 1 reječt 
Riches and realms ? Milton. 

z. It is ufed moft properly with from before 


the object of hate. 

They had an inward averficn from it, and were 
refolved to prevent it by all poflible means. Clarendon. 

With men thefe confideratiuns are ufually caufes 
of defpite, difdain, or averficn from others; but 
with God, fo many reafons of our greater tender- 
nefs towards others. Spratt. 

The fame adhefion to vice, and averfion from 
gnodnefs, will be a reafon for rejecting any proof 
whatfoever. P Aitertary. 

3. Sometimes, lefs properly, with so. 

A freeholder is bred with ap averfion to fubjec- 
tion. Addifon. 

I might borrow illuftrations of freedom and aver- 
fion toreceive new truths from modern aftronomy. 

Watts. 
4. Sometimes with fèr. 

The Lucquefe would rather throw themfclves 
under the government of the Genoefe, than fub- 
mit to a ftate for which they have fo great awerfione 

Addifon. 

This averfion of the people for the late proceed- 
ings of the commons, might be improved to good 
ufes. Swift. 

5. Sometimes, very improperly, with zo- 
wards. 

His averfion towards the houfe of York was fo 
predominant, as it found place not only in his 
councils but in his bed. Bacon. 

6. The canfe of averfion. 

They took great pleafure in compounding law- 
fuits among their neighbours; for which they were 
the averfion of the gentlemen of the long robe. 

Arbuthnot's Hiffory of Jobn Bull. 

Self-love and reafon to one end alpire ; 

Pain their averfion, pleafure their defire. 
To AVERT. v. a. [averte, Lat.] 
te To turn afide; to turn off. 

1 befeech you 

T° avert your liking a more worthy way, 

Than on a wretch. Shukefpeare's King Lear. 

At this, for the laft time, the lifts her hand, 
Averts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the brand. 

Dryden. 


Pope. 


2. To caufe to diflike. 

When people began to efpy the falfehood of ora- 
cles, whereupon all gentility was built, their hearts 
were utterly averted from it. Hooker. 

Even cut themnfelves off from the opportunities 
of profelyting athers, by averting them from their 
company. Government of the Tongue. 

3. To put by, as a calamity. 

O Lord! avert whatfoever evil ove fwerving may 
threaten unto his church. Hooker. 

D verfity of conjectures made many, whofe con- 
ceits averted from themfelves the fortune of that 
war, to become carelefs and fecure. Knolles. 

Thefe affections earneftly fix our minds on God, 
and forcibly avert tram us thofe things which are 
difpleafing to him, and contrary to religion. Spratt. 

Thro’ threaten’d lands they wild deftruction 

throw, 
Till ardent prayer averts the public woe. Prior. 
Aur. n.f [of alf, Dutch] A fool, or 
filly fellow. Di. 
A’ucer.a.f. [egger, Dutch.] A carpen- 
ter’s tool to bore holes with. 

The auger hath a handle and bit; its office is to 
make great round holes. When ynu ufe it, the 
ftuff you work upon is commonly laid low under 


AUG 


you, that you may the eafier ufe your ftrength : for 
in twifting the bit about by the force of both your 
hands, on each end of the handle ane, it cuts great 
chips out of the tuff.  Moxon’s Mech, Exercifess 
Aucut. pronoun. [auht, aphc, Saxon. 
It is fometimes, improperly, written 
ought.| Any thing. 
If I can do it, 
By aught that I can fpeak in his difpraife, 
She fhall oot long continue love to him. Sbakefp. 
They may, for avgbr | know, obtain fuch fabs 
ftances as may induce the chymifts to entertain 
other thoughts. Boyles 
But go, my fon, and fee if aught be wanting, 
Among my father’s friends, Addijon's Cato. 
To AUGMENT. v. a. [augmenter, Fr.] 
To increafe ; to make bigger, or more. 
Some curfed weeds her cunning hand did know, 
That could augment his harm, encreafe his pain. 
Fair faxe 
Rivers have ftreams added to them in their paf- 
fage, which enlarge and augment them. 
i Hales Common Law of England. 
To AucMeE’NT. w. n. To increafe ; to 
grow bigger. © -* ' 
But as his heat with running did augment, 
Much more his fight encreas’d his hot defire. Sidney. 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment, 
The waves on heaps are dafh'd. Dryden's Virgil. 
AUGMENT. n.f. (augmentum, Lat.] 
t. Increafe ; quantity gained. 
You thall find this augment of the tree to be 
without the diminution ot onc drachm of the earth. 
i Walton's Angler. 
2. State of increafe. ‘ 
Difcutients are improper in the beginning of in- 
flammations ; but proper, when mixed with repel- 
lents, in the augment. Wifeman. 
AUGMENTA TION. a. f. [from augment.] 
t. The aét of increafing or making bigger. 
Thofe who would be zealous againft regulae 
troops after a peace, will promote an augmentation 
of thole on foot. Addifon. 
z. The ftate of being made bigger. 
What modification of matter can make one eme 
bryo capable of fa prodigioufly vaft augmentation, 
while another is confined to the minutenefs of an 


infect ? = Bentley. 
3. The thing added, by which another is 
made bigger. t 


By being glorified, it does not mean that he doth 
receive any augmentation of glory at our hands ; but 
his name we glorify, when we teftify our acknowe 
ledgment of his glory. Hooker. 

AUGMENTATION Court. A court erected 
by King Henry the Eighth, for the in- 
creafe of the revenues of his crown, by 
the fuppreflion of monafteries. Did. 

A’ucre. #. f. A carpenter’s tool. See 
AUGER. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 
Your fianchifes, whereon you ftood, confin’d 
Into an augre's bore. Shakefp. Goriolanus. 

AvGRE-HOLE. 2. f. [from adgre and hole. ] 
A hole made by boring with an augre ; ` 
proverbially a narrow {pace. 

What fhould be fpoken here, 
Where our fate, hid within an augre-bole, -> 
May ruth and feize us. Skakelp. Macbetha 

AUGUR. 2.f. faugur, Lat.] One who 
pretends to predict by omens, as by the 
flight of birds. 

What fay the augurs ?—— 
—They would not have you ftir forth to-day $ 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 
They could nat find a heart within the beaft. 
Sbake(pearee 

Calchas, the facred feer, who had in view , 
Things. prefent and the paft, and things to come 

foreknew: 


Supreme of augurs. Dryden's Fablese 
S As 


=“ 
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As T and mioe confult thy augury. 
Grant the glad omen; let thy fav'rite rife- 
Propitious, ever foaring from the right. Prior. 

To A°ucur. v.n. [from augur, ] Toguels; 
to conjecture by figns. 

‘The people love me, and the fea is mine, 

My pow'r’a a crefcent, and my aug’ring hope 
Says ir will come to the full. Shake/peare. 

My aug'ring mind affures the fame fuccets. 
Dryden. 

Jo AucurarTe. v. n. [auguror, Lat.] To 
judge by angury. 

AUGURA tion, n.f. [from augur.] The 
prattice of augury, or of foretelling by 
events and prodigies. i 

Clandins Pulcher underwent the like fuccefs, 
when he continued the tripudiary augurations. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
A’ucurer.2.f. [from augur.) The fame 
with augur. 
Thefe apparent prodigies, 
And the perfuafion of his augurers, 
., May hold him from the capitol to-day. Sbakefp. 

Aucou’riac.adj. [from augury.} Relating 
to augury. 

On this foundation were built the conclufions 
of foothfayersy in their augurial and tripndiary di- 
vinations. Bresun. 

To A’ucuriss. v.n. [from augur.] To 
practife divination by augury. ~ Dia. 

Av’curous. adj. [from augur.) Preditt- 
ing; prefcient ; foreboding. 

So fear’d 
The falr-man'd horfes, that they flew hack, and 
their chariots tura’d, 
Prefaging in their augurous hearts the labours that 
they mourn’d. , Chapman's Iliad. 

A’ucury. nf. [augurium, Lat.] 

1. The act of prognofticating by omens 
or prodigies. 

Thy face and thy behaviour, 
Which, if my augury deceive me nor, 
Witnefs good breeding. Shakefpeare. 

The winds are chang’d, your friends from dan- 

ger free, 
Or I renounce my {killin augury. Dryd. Zncid. 
She knew, by augury divine, 

: Venus would fail in the defign. 

z: An omen or prediction. 

What if this death, which is for him defign’d, 
Had been your doom (far be thateugury! ) 

And you, not Aurengzebe, condemn’d to die? 
Dryden. 
: ‘The pow’rs we both invoke 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitions be, 

And firm our purpofe with an augury, Dryden, 
Aucu'st. adj. [auguftus, Lat.] Great; 
grand; royal; magnificent; awful. 

There is nothing fo contemptible, but antiquity 
can render it auguf and excellent. Glanv. Scepfis. 

The Trojan chief appear'd in open fight, 
Auguf in vifage, and ferencly bright; 

His mother goddefs, with her hands divine, 
Had form'd his curling locks, and made his tem- 
ples thine. Dryden. 

AUGUST. n. f. [Augufius, Lat.) The 
name of the eighth month from Jannary 
inclufive. 

Auguft was dedicated to the honour of Anguftus 
Cxfar, hecaufe in the fame month he was created 
conful, thrice triumpher in Rome, fubdued Egypt 
to the Roman empire, and made an end of civil 
wars; being before called Sexsilis, or the fixth 
from March. Peacham. 


Aucu'’srwess. n.f [from augu/t.] Eleva- 
tion of look; dignity; loftinefs of mien 
or afped. 

Aviary. 2. f. [from avis, Lat. a bird.) 
A place inclofed to keep birds in. 


In aviaries of wire, to keep birds of all forts, 


Swift. 


AVO 


the Italians beftow vaft expence; includiog great’ 


{cope of ground, variety òf buthes, trees of good 

height, running waters, and fornetimes a ftove an- 

nexed, to contemper the air in the winter. 
Wotton’s Architecture. 

Loole nuw to your aviary 5 for now the birds 
grow fick of their feathers. . Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Avvpiry. 2. f. [avidité, Fr. aviditas, 
Lat.) Greedinefs; eagernefs; appetite ; 
infatiable defire. 

A’virous. adj. [avitus, Lat.] Left by a 
man’s anceftors ; ancient. Dia. 

To Avi‘ze. v. a. [avifer, Fr. A word 
out of nfe.) 

1. To counfel. 

With that, the hufbandman *gan him avize, 
That it for him was fitteft exercife. Spenfer. 

z. With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink 
himfelf: s’avifer, Fr. 

But him avizing, he chat dreadful deed 
Forbore, and rather chofe, with fcornful hame, 
Him to avenge. Spenfer. 

3. To confider; to examine. 

No power he had to ftir, oor will to rife; 

That when the careful knight "gan well avize, 
He lightly left the foe. Fairy Queen. 

As they "gan his library to view, 

And antique regifters for to avize. Spenfer. 

A’uxwarp. See AWKWARD. 

Aurp. adj. [alb, Sax.] A word now ob- 
folete; but ftill nfed in the Scotch dia- 
le&t.. 

Tis pride that pulls the country down 5 
Then take thine au/d cloak about thee. 

Shakefpeare. 

AULE TICK. adj. [dvats.] Belonging to 
pipes. Dig. 

A'uLICK. adj, [aulicus, Lat.] Belonging ta 
the court. 

Auun. n. f. (aulne, Fr.] A French mea- 
fure of length; an ell. 

To AuMAQL. v. a. [from maille, Fr. the 
meth of a net; whence a coat of aumail, 
a coat with network of iron.} To varie- 
gate; to figure. Upton explains it, to 
enamel. 

Io golden bufkins of coftly cordwaine, 

All hard with golden bendes, which were entail’d 
With curious anticks, and full fair aumail’d. 
Fairy Queen. 

Avu’mary. See AMERY. 

AUNT. n.f. (tante, Fr. amita, Lat.) A fa- 
ther or mother’s fifter; correlative to 
nephew or niece. 2 

Who meets us here ? my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of GIS fter. 

Sbhakefpeare. 

She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 

Old-fafhion’d halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks. 
Pope. 

AVOCADO. n. f. [Span. perfica, Lat.] 
The name of a tree that grows in great 
plenty in the Spanifh Weit Indies. 

The fruit is ot itfelf very infipid, for which 
reafon they generally cat it with the juice of le- 
mona and fugar, to give ita poignancy. = Afiller. 

Jo AVOCATE. v. a. [avoco, Lat.] To 
call off from bufinefs ; to call away. 

Their diveiture of mortality difpenfes them 
from thofe laborious and awvocating duties to dif- 
trefled Chriftians, and their fecular relations, 

_ which are here requifite. Boyle. 

Avoca’Tion. n. f. [from avecate.] 

1. The aét of calling afide. 

The bufle of bufinefs, the awecations of onr 
fenfes, and the din of a clamorous world, are im- 
pediments. Glanville. 


AVO 


Stir up that remembrance which his many avse 

cations of buGnefs have caufed him to lay afide. 
Dryden. 

God does frequently inje&t into the foul bieffed 
impulfes to duty, aod powerfal avocaticns from 
fin. Sonth. 

z. The bufinefs that calls; or the call that 
fummons away. ` 

It is a fubjeét that we may make fome progrefs 
in ita contemplation within the time, that in the 
ordinary time of life, and with the permiffion of 
neceflary avocations, a man may employ in fach a 
contemplation. | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

By the fecular cares and avocations which ac- 
company marriage, the clergy have bstn furnithed 
with fkill in common life. Atterbury. 

To AVOID. v.a. [wuider, Fr.] 
1. To fhun; to decline. 
The wifdom of pleafing Ged, by doing what he 
commands, and avoiding what he forbids. Titlotfon. 
2. To efcape; as, he avoided the blow by 
turning afide. 
3. To endeavour to fhun, 

The fathion of the world is to avoid coft, and 

you encounter its ; Sbakelpeare. 
4. To evacuate; to quit. 

What have you to do here, fellow? pray you, 
avoid the honfe. bakelpeare, 

If any rebel fhould be required of the prince 

- confederate, the ‘prince confederate fhould com- 
mand him to avoid the country. Bacen. 

He defired to fpeak with fome few of us: 
whereupon fix of us only fayed, and the ref a- 
voided the rnom. Bacon 

5. To emit; to throw ont. 

A toad contains not thofe urinary parts which 
are found in other animals to avoid that ferous 
excretion. , Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

6. To oppofe ; to hinder effect. 

The removing that which canfed putrefaction, 

doth prevent and avoid putrefaction. Bacone 
7- To vacate ; to annul. 

How can thefe grants of the king’s be aveided, 
without wronging of thofe lords which had thefe 
lands and lordthips given them ? Spenfers 

To AVOID. v. n. 
r Togpue m ‘ 

And Saul caft the javelin; for he faid, I will 
{mite David even to the wail with it: and David 
avcided out of his prefence twice. 1 Sam. 

2. To become void or vacant. 

Bithopricks are not- included under benefices + 
fo that if a perfon takes a bithoprick, it does not 
avoid by force of that law of pluralities, but by 
the ancient common law. Alife. 

AVOIDABLE., adj. [from avoid.) 
r: That which may be avoided, fhunned, 
orefcaped. — 

Want of exaétnefs in fuch nice experimenta is 
fcarce avoidable. Boyle. 

To take feveral things for granted, is hardly 
avoidable to any one, whofe tafk it is to thew the 
falfehood or improbability of any truth. Locke 

z. Liable to be vacated or annulled. 

The cbarters were not awvidable for the king’s 
nonage; and if there could have been any fuch 
pretence, that alone would not avoid them, Halk. 

AVOIDANCE. 2. f. [from avoid.] 
1. The a& of avoiding. 

It is appointed to give us vigour in the purfuit 
of what is good, or in the awsidance of what is 
hurtful. Watts. 

z. The coirfe by which any thing is car- 
ried off. 

For avojdances and drainjngs of water, where 
there is too much, we fhall fpeak of. Bacin 

3. The aĉ or ftate of becoming vacant. 

4. The a& of annulling. 

Avoroer. 2. f. [from avoid, ] 

1. The perfon that avoids or fhuns any 
thing, 


` 


‘2, The 
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Wilmot could not avowedly have excepted 
againft the cther. Glarendsn. 
Avower’. z. f. [avoué, Fr.] He to whom 
the right of advowfon of any church be- 
longs. i Did. 
Avower. 2. f. [from avow.] He that 
avows or juftifies. 
Virgil makes Æneas a bold avewer of his own 
virtues. Dryden. 
Avower. n. f. [from avow.] In law, 
is where one takes a diftrefs for rent, or 
other thing, and the other fues replevin. 
In which cafe the taker fhall juftify, in 
his plea, for what canfe he took it; and, 
if he took it in his own right, is to thew 
it, and fo avow the taking, which is 
called his evowry. Chambers. 
Avo'wsat. x. /. [from avew.] A con- 


AVO 


2. The perfon that carries any thingaway. | 
3. The veffel in which things are carried 
away. a : i. 
Avo‘tpiess. adj. [from avoid.| Inevit- 
able ; that which cannot be‘avoided. 


That avoidleft ruin in which the whole empire 
would be involved. À Dernis’s Letters. 
Avorrouro's. n. f. favoir du poids, Fr.] 
A kind of weight, of which a pound 
contains fixteen ounces, and is in pro- 
portion to a pound Troy, as feventeen 
to fourteen. All the larger and coarfer 
commodities are weighed by avoirdupois 
weight. Chambers. 
Prabably the Romans left their ounce in Bri- 
tain, which is now our avoirdupois ounce : for our f, 
tray ounce we had elfewhere. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Avoua’tion. x. f. [from avol, to fly 


away, Lat.] ‘Theact of fying away;}  feffion. . Dia. 
flight ; efcape. x Avowrry. 2. f [See Avowrry.] 
"Thefe airy vegetabies are made by the relicks of Adultery. 


plantal emiffives, whofe avelaticn was prevented 
by the condenfed enclofure. Glanville’s Seep fis» 
Strangers,.or the fungonus parcels zbout candies, 
only fignify a pluvious air, bindering the avela- 
Lior: of the favillous particles. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
To Avo'ucn. v. a. [avouer, Fr.: for this 
word we now generally fay vouch.) 
1. To- affirm; to maintain ; to declare 
peremptorily. 
They boldly avouched that themfelves only had 


the truth, which they would atvall times defend. 
i Hocker. 


A'uraTE. x. f. A fort of pear; which 
fee. ~- a 
AURELIA. n.f. [Lat.] A term ufed for 
the fir apparent change of the eruca, 
or maggot of any fpecies of infects. 
Chambers. 

The folitary maggot, found in the dry heads of 
teafel, is fometimes changed into the aurelia of a 
butterfly, fometimes into a fly-cafe. Rayon Creat. 

AURICLE. 2. f. [auricula, Lats] 

1. The external ear, or that part of the 
ear which is prominent from the head. 
z. Two appendages of the heart ; being 
two mu{cular caps, covering the. two 
ventricles thereof thus called from the 
refemblance they bear to the external 
ear. They move regularly like the 
heart, only in an inverted order ; their 
fyftole correfponding to the diaftole of 
the heart. Chambers. 

Blood fhould be ready to join with the chyle, 
before it reaches the right auricle of the heart. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Auricuta.2f. See Bears Ear. A 
flower, 

Avurrcucar. adj. [from auricula, Lat.] 
the ear.] = 
t. Within the fenfe or reach of hearing. 

You thal! hear us confer, and by an auricular 
affurance have your fatisfaction. Shak. K, Lear, 

2. Secret; told in the ear; as, auricula 
confeffion. ; 
3- Traditional ; known by report. 

The alchymitts call in many var'etics ont'of 
aftrology, auricular traditions, and feigned tefti- 
monies. Baton, 

AURI CULARLY, adv. [from auricular.| 
In a fecret manner. 

Thefe will foon contefs, and that not auricularly, 

but in a loud and audible voice. Decay of Picty. 
Auri’perous. adj. [aurifer, Lat.] That 
which produces gold. - 

Rocks rich in gems, and monntains big with 

mines, < \ 
Whence many a burfting ftream aurifersus plays. 


Wretched though I feem, 
I can produce a champion that will prove 
What is aveucbed here. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. To produce in favour of another. 

* Suen antiquities could have been avouched for 
the Iri. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

3. To vindicate ; to juftify. 

You will think you made no offence, if the duke 
avozch the juftice of youc dealing. 
Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure, 

Avo'ucu. 2. f. [from the verb.] Decla- 
ration; evidence; teftimony. 

1 might not this believe, 
Without the fenfible aod try'a avonch 
OF mine own eyes. Shakefp. Hamler. 

Avo°UCHABLE. .- {from avouch.] That |° 
may he avouched. 

Avoucner. z. f. [from avouch.] He that 
avouches. 

To AVO'W. v. a. [avouer, Fr.] To de- 
clare with confidence; to jultify ; not 
to diffemble. 

H s cruel ftepdame, feeing what was done, 
Her wicked days with wretched knife did end 5 
In death aveaving th’ innocence of her fon. 
Fairy Queen. 
He that delivers them mentions his doing it 
upon his own particular know edge, or the relation 
ot fome credible perfon, avewiag it upon his own 
experience. Boyle. 
Left to myfelf, I muft avow, I ftrove 
From publick fhame to fereen my fecret love. Dryd. 
Such sffertions procced fiom principles which 
cannot be avowed by thofe who are for preferving 
church and ftate. Swift, 
Then blez'd his fmother’d fime, avow’'d and 
A bold. Thomfon. 


Avo'waBLE, adj. [from avow.] That 
which may be openly declared; that 
which may be declared without thame. 

Avowat.n f. [from avow.] Juftificatory 
declaration ; open declaration. 

Avo'wepty. adv. [from avow.) In an 
open manner. 
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AURIGA tion. n. f. [auriga, Lat.] The 
act or praćtice of driving carriages. Did. 

‘| Auripicme’ntum. See ORPIMENT. 

AURORA, n. f. [Lat.] 

1. A fpecies of crowfoot. 

2. The goddefs that opens the gates of 
day; poetically, the morning. 


borsfon.} 


AUS . 
< Aurora theds ? 

On Indus’ fmiling banks the rofy thower. Thoms. 
AURY RA Borealis. [Lat.] Light flream- 
ing in the night from the north. ‘ 
AURUM Fulminans. [Lat.] A prepara- 
tion made by diffolving gold in aqua 
regia, and precipitating it with falt of 
tartar ; whence a very {mall quantity of 
it becomes capable, by a moderate heat, 

of giving a report like that of a piftol. 
` Quincy. 
Some aurum fulminan: the fabrick fhook. Garth. 


‘AuscuLTa TION. 2. f. [from aufeulo, 


Lat.} A hearkening or liftening to. Dig. 
A'USPICE. 2. f: [aufpicium, Lat.] — « 
1. The omens of any future undertaking 
drawn from birds. 
z. Proteétion ; favour fhewn. 
Great father Mars, and greater Jove, , 
By whofe high au/pice Rome hath ftood 
S$» long. ` Ben Fonfor. 
3. Influence; good derived to others from 
the piety of their patron. 
But fo may he live long, that town to fway,> ` 
Which by his au/pice they will nobler make, 
As he will hatch their afhes*by his ftay. Diyden. 
Auspi‘ciac. adj. [from aufpice.| Relat- 
ing to prognotticks., ji : 
Auspi‘cious. adj. [from aufpice.] 
1, Having omens of fuccefs. ya 
You are now, with ‘happy and aufpicicous þe- 
ginnings, forming a model of a Chriftian charity. 
oo — j 1 23" Spratt. 
2. Profperous ; fortunaté: applied to per- 
fons. P ’ 
 Aufpiciou: chief! thy race, in times to come, 
Shall ipread the conquefts of imperial Rome. Dryd. 
3. Favourable; kind; propitious: ap- 
plied to perfons, or actions, . | 
Fortune play opon thy profp'rous helm, 
As thy aufpicious miftrefsli © > Shakefpeare. 


4. Lucky; happy: applied to things.’ 


Vil deliver all, > F 
And promife you calm feas, au/picious gales, 
And fails expeditious. Shakefpeare's Tempefte 

A pure, an active, an au/picious flame, 

And bright as heav’n, from whence the bleffing 
came. Rofcommon. 

Two battles your aufpicious caufe has won ; 
Thy fword can perfect what it has begun. Dryden. 

Auspi’ciousiy. adv. [from au/picious.] 
Happily; profperoufly ; with profpe- 
rous omens, z 

Auspiciousness. n. f. [from aufpicious.] 
Profperity ; promife of happinefs. 

AUSTERE. adj. [aufterus, Lat.] 

1. Severe; harfh; rigid. 

When men reprefent the Divine nature as an 
auftere and rigorous mafter, always lifting up his 
hand to take vengeance, fuch conceptions muft 
unavoidably raife terror. Rogerse 

Auftere Saturnius, fay s 
From whence this wrath? or who controuls thy 
fway? Pope. 

2. Sour of tate ; harth. 

Th’ auffere and pond’rous juices they fublime, 
Make them afcend the porous fuil, and climb 
The orange-tree, the citron, and the lime. 

Blackmores 

Auficre wines, diluted with water, cool more 

than water alone, and at the fame time do not relaxe 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ausre’reLy. adv. [from auffere.] Se- 
verely ; rigidly. 

Ah! Luciana, did he tempt thee fo ? 

Might'ft thou perceive, au/lere/y in his eye, 

That he did plead in earnett ? Shakefpeares 
Hypocrites auflerely talk 

OF purity, and place, and innocence. Par. Loft. 
2 AUSTERE» 


AUT 


Ausre’reness. n. f. [from aufere.] 

x. Severity ; ffriétnefs ; rigour. 

My uafoil'd name, th? aufererefs of my life, 
May vouch againft yous and my place it th’ ftate 
Will fo your accufation overweigh. Shakefpeare. 

If an indifferent and unridiculous nbjeét could 
draw this axflerencfs into a fmile, he hardly could 
refift the proper motives thereof. Brown's Pulg, Er. 

2. Roughnefs in tafte. 

AUSTERITY. 2. f. [from auflere.] 

1. Severity ; mortified life ; ftri&tnefs. 

Now, Marcus Cato, our new conful’s fpy, 

“What is your four auferity fent t’ explore? 
Ben Fonfon. 

What was that foaky-headed Gorgon field 
That wife Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin, 
‘Wherewith the freez"d her foes to congeal'd ftone, 
But rigid looks of chatte aufferity, 

And noble grace, that dath’d brute violence 

„With fudden adoration and blank awe? Milton. 
_ This prince kept the government, and yet lived 
in his convent with all the rigour and aufferity of 
a Capuchin. hadh . 

2. Cruelty ; harfh difcipline, 

Let not auferity breed fervile fear 5 
No wanton found offend her virgin ear. Rofeen:mon. 

AUSTRAL. adj. [auftralis, Lat.] South- 
ern ; as, the aufral figns. 

To A’ustRaALize. v. n, [from aufer, the 
fouth wind, Lat.] To tend towards the 
fouth. . 

Steel and good iron difcover a verticity, or polar 
faculty; whereby they do feptentriate at one ex- 
treme; and auftralize atanother. Brown's Vulg. Err, 

A USTRINE. adj. [from aufrinus, Lat.] 
Southern; fouthernly. : 

AvTHENTICAL. adj. [from authentick.] 
Not fictitious ; being what it feems. 

Of ftatutes made before time of memory, we 
have no authentical records, but only tranfcripts. 

5 Hale. 

AUTHE'NTICALLY, adv. [from authen- 
vical.) After an authentick manner ; 
with all the cirenmftances requifite to 
procure authority. 

This point is dubious, and not yet authentically 
decided. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Confcience never commands or forbids any thing 
authentically, but there is fome law of God which 
commands or forbids it firft. Scuthe 

AUTHE'NTICALNESS, 2. f [from authen- 
tical.) The qualityof being authentick ; 
genuinenefs ; authority. 

Nothing can be more pleafant than to fee vir- 
tuofos about a cabinet of medals, defcanting upon 
the value, rarity, and attbenticalnefs of the feveral 
pieces. " Addifon. 

AUTHENTICITY, x. f. [from authentich.} 
Authority 3 genuinenefs; the being an- 
thentick. 

AUTHENTICK, adj. [authenticus, Lat.] 
That which has every thing requifite to 
give it authority; as, an authentick re- 
gifter. It is ufed in oppofition to any 
thing by which authority is deftroyed, 
as aurhentick, not counterfeit. It is rever 
ufed of perfons. Genuine ; not fititious. 

Thou art wont his great aurhentick will 
Interpreter through higheft heav'n to bring. Milt. 
She joy’d th” authentick news to hear, 
_ Of what the guefs'd before with jealous fear. Cowley. 
But cenfure *s to be underftood 
The authentick mark of the elect, 
The publick tamp Heav'n feta on all that’s great 
and good. Swift. 

AuTHE NTICKLY. adv, [from authentick.] 
After an anthentick manner. 

AUTHENTICKNESS. 2. fi [from authen- 


tick.) The fame with authenticity, 


AUT 


AUTHOR. n.f. anéfor, [Lat.] 

1. The firt beginner or mover of any 
thing ; he to whom any thing owes its 
original. 

That law, the anther and obferver whereof is one 
only God, to be bleffed for ever. Hosker. 
The author of that which caufeth another thing 
to be, is author of that thing alfo which thereby is 
caufed, Hookers 
I'll never 
Be fuch a gofling to obey inftiné&t; but ftand 
Asifa man was auther of himfelf, 
And knew no other kin. Shatefp. Coriolanus. 
Thou art my father, thou my auther, thou 
My being gav't me; whom fhould I obey 
But thee? Milton's Paradife Left. 
But Faunus came from Picus, Picus drew 
His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 
Thus king Latinusz, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden. 
If the worthip of falle gods had not blinded the 
heathen, inftead of teaching to worfhip the fun, 
and dead heroes, they would have taught us to 
worthip our true Auther and benefactor, as their 
anceftors did under the governinent of Noah and 
his fons, before they corrupted themfelves. Mezwton. 

2. The efficient ; he that effets or pro- 

duces any thing. 
That which is the ftrength of their amity, fiall 
prove the immediate aurber of theic variance. 
Shakelpeare. 
Now while the tortur'd favage turns around, 
And flings abouthis foam, impatient of the wound; 
The wound’a great awther clofe at hand provokes 
His rage. { Dryden's Fables. 
From his loins 
New authors of diffeation fpring; from him 
Two branches, that in hofting long contend 
For fov'reign fway. ` Philips. 

3- The firt writer of any thing; difting 
from the tran/lator or compiler. 

To ftand upon every point in particulars, belong- 

- eth to the firft author of the ftory. 2 Mac. ii. 30 

An author has the choice of his own thoughts 
and words, which a tranftator has not. Dryden. 

4. A writer in general. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 
‘That the land Salike lies in Germany. Shake/p. 

AUTHORITATIVE. adj. [from authority. ] 

1. Having due authority. r 

z2. Having an air of authority. r 

I dare not give them the auiboritatiwe title of 
aphorifins, which yet may make a reafonable moral 
prognoftick. Wotton. 

‘The mock authoritative manner of the one, and 
the infipid mirth of the other. Stvifr’s Examiner, 

AUTHORITATIVELY. adv. [from autho- 
ritative.] 

1. In an authoritative manner; with a 
fhew of authority. 

2. With due authority. 

No law foreign binds in England, till it be re- 
ceived, and authoritatively eografted, into the law 
of England. d o aNs 

AUTHKORITATIVENESS. a. f. [from ax- 
thoritative.| An a&ting by authority ; 

-authoritative appearance. Dia. 

AUTHORITY. x. f. [auđoritas, Lat.] 


1. Legal power. 


Pa 


Idle old man, 
That fill would manage thofe authorities , 
‘That he hath given away! Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Adams fovereignty, that by virtue of being pro- 
prictor afthe whole world, he had any authority over 
men, could not have been inherited by any of his 
children. Lockes 

2. Influence ; credit. 

Power arifing from ftrength, is always in thofe 
that are governed, who are manyt but authority 
arifing from opinion, is in thofe that govern, who 
are few. Temple. 

‘The woods are fitter to give rules than cities, 


AUT 


where thofe that call themfelves civil and rational, 
go out of their way, by the authority of example. 


Lockes 
3. Power; rule. 
I know, my lord, 
If law, authority, and pow'e deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Antonio.  SLakefpeare, 


But I fuffer not a waman to teach, nor to ufurp 
authority over the man, but to be in fileace. 
1 Tim. ji. 126 
4. Support ; juftification ; countenance. 
Doft thou expeét th’ authority of their voices, 
Whofe flent wills condemn thee? Ben Fonfone 
5. Teftimony. 
Something 1 have heard of this, which I would 
be glad to find by fo fweet ao authority confirmed. 
3 = Sidney. 
We urge aurberities in things that need not, and 
introduce the teftimony of ancient writers, tu con- 
firm things evidently helieved. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Having been fo hardy as to undestake a charge 
againft the philofophy of the {chools, I was liable 
to have been overborne by a torrent of authorities. 
Glanville’s Scepfise 


6. Weight of teftimony; credibility ; co- 


gency of evidence. 

They confider the main confent of all the 
churches in the whole world, witnelfing the facred 
authority of (criptures, ever fitheuce the firit publi- 
cation thereof, even till this prefent day and hour. 

Hooker. 
AuTuoriza TION. 7. f. [from authorize.) 
Eftablifhment by authority. 

The obligation of Jaws arifes not from theic 
matter, but from their admiffion and reception, 
and authorization in this kingdom. Hale. 


To AUTHORIZE. V. a. [autorifer, Fr.) 


1. To give authority to any perfon. 
Making herfelf an impudent fuitor, aurborixing 
herfelf very much, with making us fee, that all 
favour and power depended upon her. Sidneye 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till fome fafe crifis authorize their kill, Dryden. 
2. To make any thing legal. 
Yourfelf firt made that titie which I claim, 
Firft bid me love, and aurheria’d my flame. Dryd. 
I have nothing farther to defire, 
But Sancho’s leave to authorize our marriage. 
pi Drydene 
To have countenanced in him irregularity, and 
difobedience to that light which he had, would | 
have been, to have authorized diforder, confufion, 
rand wickednefs, in his creatures. Locke, 
3. To eftablith any thing by authority. 
Lawful it is to devife any ceremony, and to au- 
thorize any kind of regimen, no fpecial command- 
ment being thereby violated. Hoskers 
Thofe forms are beft which have been longeft 
received and authorized in a nation by cuftom and 
ule. Temple. 
4. To juftify ; to prove a thing to be right. 
« All virtue lies in a power of denying our own 
deftres, where reafon does not authorize them. 
d Lecke, 
. To give credit to any perfon or thing. 
Although their intention be fincere, yet doth it 
notorioufly ftrengthen vulgar errour, and authorize 
opinions injurious unto truth. Brown's Vulg. Erra 
Be a perfon in vogue with the multitude, he 
fhall authorize any nonfenfc, and make incoherent 
ftuff, feafuned with twang and tautology, pafs foc 
thetorick. Souths 
Auro‘crasy. 2 fe [avrexedrsua, from 
évr@-, felf, and xeéz+@-, power.] Inde- 
pendent power ; fupremacy. 
AUTOGRAPHICAL. adj. [from autogra- 
phy.| Of one’s own writing. DiG.. 
AuToGraruy. n. f. [dvroyeador, from 
atros, and ypapw, to write.] A particu- 
lar perfon’s own writing ; or the origi- 
nal of a treatife, in oppofition to a copy, 
~ ° AUTOMATA 


AUX 


Automatica. adj. [from axtomaton.] 
Belonging to an antomaton ; having the 
power of moving itfelf. 

AUTOMATON. n. f. [dvripere. In the 
pizral, automata.) A machine that hath 
the power of motion within itfelf, and 
which ftands in need of no foreign affift- 
ance. Quincy. 

For it is greater ro underftand the art, whereby 
the Almighty governs the motions of the great 
automaton, than to have learned the intrigues of 
pulicy. a Glanville's Scepfis. 

‘The particular circumftances for which the ax- 
tomata of this kind are moft eminent, may be 
reduced to four. Wriikins. 

Automatous. adj. [from automaton.] 
Having in itfelf the power of motion. 

Clocks, or automarous organs, whereby we diftin- 
guifh of time, have no mention in‘ancient writers. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Autonomy. f. [évroouie.] The living 
according to one’s mind and prefcrip- 
tion. Did. 

A‘utopsy. n. f- [évrmbie.] Ocular de- 
monftration ; feeing a thing one’s felf. 

Quincy. 

Jn thofe that have forked tails, autopfy convin- 
ceth us, that it hath this ufe. Roy on the Creation. 

AuroPpricat. adj. [from axutopy.] Per- 
ceived by one’s own eyes, 

Auto PTICALLY. adv, [from axtoptical.] 
By means of one’s own eyes. 

Were this true, it would ausoptically filence that 
difpute. Brown. 

That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account 
of Ariftotle; but the telefcope hath autoptically 
confuted it: and he, who is not Pyrthonian enough 
to the difbelief of his fenfes, may fee that it is no 
exhalation. Glanville’e Scepjis. 

Autumn. n.f. [autumnus, Lat.] The 
feafon of the year between fummer and 
winter, beginning aitronomically at the 
equinox, and ending at the folftice; po- 
pularly, autumn comprifes Auguft, Sep- 

tember, and Oétober. 

For I will board her, though the chide as loud 

As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 
Sbokefpeare. 

I would not be over-confident, titl he hath pafled 

a Spring or autumn. W ifeman’s Surgery. 

The ftarving brood, 
Void of fufficient fuftenance, will yield 
A flender autumn. 

Autumn, nodding o'er the yellow plain, 
Comes jovial on. Thomfcn. 

AUTUMNAL. adj. [from autumn.] Belong- 

ing to autumn ; produced in autumn. 
No fpring or fummer’s beauty hath fuch grace, 


Philips. 


A11 have feen in one autumnal face. Donne. 
Thou fhalt not long 

Rule in the clouds 3 like an autumnal ftar, 

Oc lightning, thou fhalt fall. Milton. 


Bind now up your autumnal flowers, to preveat 
fudden guits, which will proftrate all. Evelyn. 
Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glowa 

With that ripe red th’ autumnal fun beftows. 


Pope. 

Avu'tsion. n. f. [avulfo, Lat.] The on 
of pulling one thing trom another. 
Spare not the tittle offprings, if they grow 
Redundant ; but the thronging clufters thin 

By kind avuifion. Philips. 

The preffure of any ambient fluid can be ov 

intell gible caufe of the cohefion of matter; though 


fuch a preffure may hinder the awulffen of two po-. 


fithed fuperficies one from another, in a line per- 
pendiculae to them. Locke. 


4UXESIS. n. f. (Latin.] An increafing ; 
an exornation, when, for amplification, 


AWA 


a more grave and magnificent word is 
put inftead of the proper word. 
Smith’ s Rhetorick. 
AUXILIAR. ) adj. [fromauxilium, Lat.] 
AUXILIARY. § Affiftant ; helping ; con- 
federate. 
The giant brood, 

That fought at Thebes and Ilium on each fide, 

Mix’d with auxiliar gods. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Their tra€tates are little auxiliary unto ours, nor 
afford us any light to detenebrate this truth. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

There is not the fmalleft capillary vein but it 
is prefent with, and auxiliary ta it, according to 
its ufe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Nor from his patrimonial heav'n alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down 3 
Aid frum his brother of the feas he craves, 

To help him with auxiliary waves. Dryden. 
AUXILIAR., )2./. [from auxilivm, Lat.] 
Auxi‘Liary. § Helper ; affiftant ; confe- 

derate. 

In the ftrength of that power, he might, with- 
out the auxiliaries of any further influence, have 
determined his will to a full choiceof God. Scuth. 

There are, indeed, a furt of underling auxiliaries 
to the difficulty of a work, called commentators 
and criticks. Pope. 

Auxittary Verb. <A verb that helps to 
conjugate other verbs. 

In almoft all languages, fome of the commonett 
nouns and verbs have many irregularities; fuch are 
the common auxiliary verba, to be and to bawe, to do 
and to be done, &c. Watts. 

Auxitia’tion. n. fe [from auxiliatus, 
Lat.] Help; aid; fuccour. Dia. 

To Awa1t. v. a., [from a and wait. See 
Wair.) 


1. To expe; to wait for. 
Even as the wretch condemn’d to lofe his life 
Awaits the falling of the murd’ring knife. Fairfax. 
Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel fat, 
Chief of th’ angelick guards, awaiting night. Bilt. 
z. To attend; to be in ftore for. 
To thew thee what reward 
Awaits the good 5 the reft, what punifhment. 
MiPon. 
Unlefs hia wrath be, appeafed, an eternity of 
torments awaits the objects of his difpleafure. 
' Rogers. 
Awa‘it. n.f. [from the verb.) Ambuth. 
See Warr. 
Aad leaft mifhap the moft blifs alter may : 
For thoufand perils lie in clofe acwait 
About us daily, to work our decay, Spenfer. 
To Awake. w. a. [peccian, Sax.] To 
awake has the preterite awoke, or, as we 
now more commonly fpeak, awaked.] 
1. To roufe ont of feep. 
7 Take heed, 
How you awake our fleeping tword of war. Shake/p. 
Our friend Lazarus fleepeth; Lut I go that 1 
may awake him out of fleep. Jobn, xis 33. 
2. To raife from any ftate refembling fleep. 
Hark, hark, the horrid found 
Has rais’d up his head: 

As awwak'd from the dead, 
And amaz’d, he ftares round. 
3. To put into new ation. 

The fpark of noble courage now awake, 
And ftrive your excelleat felt to excel. F, Queen. 
The fair 
Repairs her fmiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face. Pepe. 
To Awa’xe. v.n, ‘Lo break from fleep ; 
to ccafe to flcep, 
Alack, Lam afraid they have awak'd, 
And "tis not dane ! 1 Sbakefpe Macheeb. 
e Yawaked up lat of all, as one that gathereth 
after the grape-gathersers. Eccluts xxxiii. 16. 


Dryd. St. Cecilia, 


AP 
Awa'RD. n.f. [from the abi 


To AWARE. V. n. 


AWA 


Awa’'xe. adj. [from the verb.] Not being 


afleep ; not fleeping. ; 
Imagination is like to work better upon fleeping 
men, than men awake Bacen. 
Cares fhall not keep him on the throne awake, 
Nor break the golden flumbers he would take. 
Dryden. 


To Awaken. v. a. and ven, The fame 


with Awake. 
Awake Argantyr, Hervor the only daughter 
Of thee and Suafu doth awaken thee. Hickes. 


To Awa'RD. wv. a, [derived by Skinner, 


~fomewhat improbably, from peand, Sax. 
towards.] To adjudge; to give any 
thing by a judicial fentence. 
A pound of that fame merchant's flefh is thine;. 
The court awards ity and the law doth give it. 
Shakefpeares 
It advances that grand bufinefs, and according 
to which their eternity hereafter will be awarded. 
Decay of Piety. 
A church which allows falvation to none with- 
out it, nor awards damnatioa to almot any within- 


ite South. 
Satisfaction for every affront cannot be awarded 
by ftated laws. Collier on Duclling. 


To Awa’rp. v.n, To judge; to detcr~ 
mine. 
Th’ unwife award to lodge it in the tow’rs, 


An off ring facred. e's Odyffeye 


Judg- 
ment; fentence ; determination. 
Now hear th’ award, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who beft deferves her love. 
Drydens 
Affection bribes the judgment, and we cannot 
expect an equitable award, where the judge is 
made a party. Glanville. 
To urge the foe, . 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair, 
Wereto refuse th’ awards of Providence. 
Addifon's Cats 
Awa‘re. adv. [from a, and ware, an old 
word for cautious ; it is however, per- 
haps, an adjedive ; sepapian, Sax ] Ex- 
cited to caution ; vigilant; in a ftate of 
alarm ; attentive. 
Ere I was aware, I had left myfelf nothing but 
the name of a king. Sidney» 
Ere forrow was aware, they made hia thoughts 
bear away fomething elfe befides his own forrow. 
Sidney's Arcadiae. 
Temotations of profperity infinuate themfelves ; 
fo that we are but little aware of them, and lefs- 
able to withftand them. Atterbury. 
To beware; to be 
cautious. 
So warn’d he them aware themfelves; and 
Infant, without difturb, they took alarm. 
Paradife Loft. 
This paflage is by others underftood 
thus: He warned thole, who were acuare, 
of themfelves. 


Awa’y. adv. [apex, Saxon.] 


1. Ina ftate of abfence ;, not in any parti- 


cular place. . 
They could make : 
Love to your drefs, although your face were away. 
Ben Fonfou’sCatalinee 
Tt is impoffible to Know properties that are fo 
annexed. to it, that any of them being away, that 
effer.ce is nor there. Lockes 


2. From any place or perfon. 


I have a-pa n upan my forehead herem—= 
=- Why that’s with watching ; “twill away again. 
Shakefpearee. 
When the fowls came down upon the carcafes, 
Abraham drove them away again. Gen Xv. 13, 
Woull you yauth and beauty ftay, 
Love hath wings, and wil! away. 
Summer funs roli unperceiv’d away. 


Valleri. 
Pope. 
3. Let 


AWF 
g. Ler us go. 


way, old man; give me thy hand; away; 
Kiog Lear hath loft, he and his daughter ta'en ; 


Give me thy hand. Comeon, Shake/p. King Lear. 


4. Begone. 
Away, and glifter like the god of war, 
When he intendeth to become the field. 
nga King Jobn. 
Tl to the woods among the happier brutes: 
Come, let's away; bark, the thrill horn refounds. 
. Smith's Phaedra and Hippolitus. 
Away, you flart’'rer ! 
Nor chargehisgen’rous meaoing. Roqve’s Y. Shore. 
§. Out of one’s own hands; into the power 


- of fomething elfe. 
Tt concerns every man, who wil! not trifle away 
+ his foul, and fool himfelf into irrecoverable mi- 
fery, to enquire into thefe matters. Tillorfon. 
6. It is often ufed with a verb; as, to drink 
away an eftate ; to idle away a manor; 
that is, to drink or idle till an eftate or 

manor is gone. 

He play’d his life away. Pope. 

y- On the way ; on the road: perhaps 
this is the original import of the fol- 
aging phrafe. 

Sir Valentine, whither azvay fo fat? Shatefp. 

8. Perhaps the phrafe, be cannot away awith, 
may mean, he cannot travel with; he can- 
not bear the company. 

She never could away with me.————Never, 
never: fhe would always fay, fhe could not abide 
Mafter Shallow. Sbhakefpeare. 

g. Away with, Throw away; take away. 

If you dare chink of deferving our charms, 

Away with your theephooks, and take to your 
arms. a Dryden. 

AWE. n. J. [ege oga, Saxon.] Reveren- 

` tial fear; reverence. : 

They all be brought up idly, without atve of 
parents, without precepts of mafters, and without 
tear of offerce. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

This thought fixed upon him who is only to be 
feared, Godis and yet with a filial fear, which at 
the fame time both fears and loves. It was awe 
without amazement, and dread without diftration. 

“South. 

What is the proper awe and fear, which is duc 

from man to God ? 5 Regers. 

To Awe. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftrike 
with reverence, or fear; to keep in 
fubjection. 

If you will work on any man, you muft either 
know his nature and fafhions, and fo lead him; 
or his ends, and fo perfuade bim; or his weak- 
nefics and difadvantages, and fo awe him; or 
thofe that have intereit in him, and fo govern him. 

Baton. 

Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to aque? 
Why, bu: to keep you low and ignurant, 

His worhippers ? Milton 

Heav'n, chat hath plac’d this ifland to give law; 
To balance Europe, and her ftates to awe. Waller. 

7 The rods and axes of princes, and their depu- 

ties, may awe mary ‘nto obedience; but the fame 
‘of their goodnefs, juftice, and other virtues, will 
work on more. Atrbury. 
A'wEBAND., n, f. [from awe and dand.] A 
* check. Di. 
A’weut. adj. [from awe and full.] 
1. That which iirikes with awe, or fills 
with reverence. 
S> awful, that with honour thou may’ft love 


Thy maic, who fres, when thou art fern leaft wife. 


Milton's Paradife Loft. 
I approach thee thus, and gaze 
. Infatiate; I thus finge; nor have feard 
Thy awful drow, more awful thus retir'd, 
Faireft ref nbtance of ‘hy Maker fair! Milt n 
2: Worthipfol; ia authority; invefted with 


_ dignity... This tenfe is obfolete. 


AWK 


Know, then, that (ome of us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of ungovern’d youth 
Vhrutt from the company of ewful men. Shake. 

3. Struck with awe; timorons; {crupa- 
lous. This fenfe occurs but rarely. 

Ic its not nature and @ritt reafon,“but a weak 
and aevful reverence for antiquity, and the vogue 
of fallible men. Watts, 

A’wFuL Ly. adv. [from awful] Ina re- 
verenttal manner. E 

It will concern a man, to treat this great prin- 
ciple awfully and warily, by fill obferving what 
it commands, but efpecially what it forbids. South. 

A’wrutness. x. f. [from aw/ul.] 
1. The quality of itriking wich awe; 
folemnity. 

Thefe objects naturally raife ferioufnefs; and 
night heightens the awfulnefs of the place, and 
pours out her fupernumerary horrours upon every 
thing. s Addifor. 

2. The ftate of being ‘ftruck with awe: 
little ufed. i 
An help to prayer, producing in us reverence 
and awfulnefs to the divine majefty of God. 
Taylo's Rule of living boly. 
To Awna’re. v.a. [This word I have 
met with only in-Spenfer, nor can I dif- 
cover whence it is derived; but ima- 
gine, that the Teutonic language had 
anciently wapen, to ftrike, or fome fuch 
word, from which weapons, or offenfive 
arms, took their denomination.] To 
ftrike ; to confound ; to terrify. 

Ah! my deur goffip, anfwer’d then the ape, 

Deeply də your fad words my wits awhape, 
Both for becaufe your grief doth great appear, 
And eke becaufe myfelf am touched near 
Hubberd's Tale. 
AwH1 LE. adu. [This word, generally re- 
puted an adverb, isonly a while, that is, 
atime, an interval.} Some time ; fome 
{pace of time. 
Stay, flay, I fay; 
And if you Inve me, as you fay you do, 
Let me perfuade you to forbear awhile. 

Into this wild abyfs the wary fiend 
Stood on the brink of hell, and lonk’d awhik, 
Pond’ring his voyage. Milton's Paradife mak 

Awk. adj. [ Abarbarous contraction of the 
word awkward] Odd; out of order. 

We have heard as arrant jangling in the pul- 
pits, as the fteeples ; and profeffors ringing as awk 


as the bells to give notice of the conflagia.ion. 
L'Effrange. 


Shake{p. 


| AWKWARD. adj. [epand, Saxon; that is, 


backward, untoward. ] 
1. Inclegant; anpolite; untaught; un- 
r 
genteel, dwp Ue 
Proud Itay, 
Whofe manners fill our tardy, apifh nation 
Limps alter in bafe awkward imitation. Shakelp. 
Their own language is worthy their care ; and 
they are judged of by their handfome or awkward 
way of expreffing themfelves in it. Locke. 
An awkward fhame, or fear of ill ufage, has a 
fhare in this conduct. J Swift. 
2. Unready; unhandy; not dexterous ; 
clumfy. 
SI »w to refolve, but in performance quick ; 
So true, that he wasawiward at a tricks Dryden. 
3. Perverfe ; untoward. 
A kind and conftant friend 
To all that regularly offend 5 
But was implacable, aod acvéward, 
To all that interlop’d and hawker'd.  Hudibras. 
AWKWARDLY, adv. [from awkward.] 
Clumfily ; unreadily ; inelegantly ; un- 
„ gainly. 
Dametas nodding from the wafte upwards, and 


AWO 


fwearing he never knew a man go more crukwardly 
to work. Sidney. 
When any thing is done awékavardly, the com- 
mon faying will pafs upon them, that it is futrable 
to their breeding. Locke. 
If any pretty creature is void of genius, and 
would pertorm her part but awkwardiy, L muft 
neverthelefs infit upon her working. Addifone 
She ftill renews the ancient feene 3 
Forgets the forty years between ; 
Awkwardly gay, and oddly merry 5 
Her fcarf pale pink, her head-knor cherry. Prior. 
If a man be taught to hold his pen awkwardly, 
yet writes fufficiently well, it is not worth'while 
to teach him the accurate methods of handling that 
intrument. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
AWKWARDNESS. n.f. [from awkward.) 
lnelegance; want of gentility; odd- 
nefs; unfuitablenefs. 
One miy obferve awkwardnefs in the Italians, 
which eafily difcovers their airs not to be natural. 
Addifer. 
All his airs of behaviour have a certain awk- 
wardnefs in them; ‘but thefe awkward airs are 
worn away in company. 
Wares’s Improvement of the Mind. 
AWE. mefa ale ale, Sax.] A pointed 
inftrument to bore holes. e 
He which was minded to make himfelf a per- 
petual fervant, fhould, for a vifible token there- 
of, have alfu his ear bored through with an awi. 
Hooker.» 
© You may likewife prick many holes with an 
awl, about a joint that will lie in the earth. s 
Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
A'wLESS. adj. [from awe, and the nega- 
tive Le] 
1. Wanting reverence; void of refpedt- 
ful fear. 
Againft whofe fury, and the unmatched force, 
The awie/fs tion could not wage the fight. Shakelp. 
He claims the bull with azulefs infolence, 
And having feiz’d his horns, accofts the prince. 
-> Dryden. 
2, Wanting the power of caufing rever- 
ence. 
Ah me! I fee the ruin of my houfe ; 
The tyger now hath feiz’d the gentle hind: 
Infulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and arulefs throne, 
Shatofp. Rich. HI. 
Awe, or Aume. a. f. A Dutch meafure 
. of capacity for liquids, containing eight 
fteckans, or twenty verges or verteels ; 
anfwering to what in England is called 
a tierce, or one-fixth of a ton of France, 
or one-feventh of an Englifh ton. 
: Arbuthnot. 
Awn. m.f. [arifia, Lat.] The beard grow- 
ing out of the corn or grafs. Chambers. 


A’wninc, «=f A cover {pread over a 


boat or veffel, to keep off the weather. 
Of thefe boards I made an awning over me. 
Robinfon Crufoes 
Awo’xe. The preterite from awake. 
And fhe faid, the Philiftines be upon thee, Samp- 
fon. And he aqvke out of his fleep. 
h » Judges, xvi. 20. 
Awo’rk. adu, [from a and «vork.] On 
work; intoa ftate of labour; into action, 
So afer Pyrrhus’ paufe, 
Aroufed vengeance fets him new awork. Shakefpe 
By prefcribing rhe condition, it fets us awerk 
to the performauices of it, and that by living well. 
Hammond. 
AworKinc. adj. [from awork.] Into the 
ftate of working. 
Long they thus travelled, yet never-met 
Adventure which might them awerking fet. 
; Hubberd's Tale. 
Awry’. 


- 


AX I 


Awry’, adv. [from a and wry.] 
1, Not ina ftraight direion ; obliquely, 
But her tad ey~s, Rill faft’ned on the ground, 
Are governed with good:y modefty 5 
That fuffers not one look to glance azry, 
Which may let in a litle thought unfuund. 
Spenfer. 
Like perfpe€tives, which rightly gaz‘d upon, 
Shew nothing but confufial’s eyed awry, 
Diftinguifh rorm. Shatefp. Richard Ii. 
A violeat crofs wind, from either coaft, 
Blows them tranfverie, ten thoufand leagues awry 
Into the devious air. Miiten, 


z. Afquint; with oblique vifion. 
You know the king 
Wach jea’ous eyes has look’d awry 
Or his ton’s adtions. Denbam"s Sophy. 
3. Not in the right or true direction. 
1 bap to ftep cary, where I fee no path, and can 
difcern but few fteps afore me. Brereweod. 
4. Not equally between two points; un- 
evenly. 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepeoting die, 
Not Cynthia when her manteau 's pinn’d awry, 
Ere felt fuch rage. Popes 
5. Not according to right reafon; per- 
verfely. 


All awry, and which wried it to the moft wry A‘'XLE-TREE, 


courfe of all, wit abufed, rather to feign reafon 
why it fhould be amifs, than bow it fhould be 
amended. Sidney. 
Much of the foul they talk, but all awry, 
And in themfelves feek virtue, and to themfelves 
All glory arrogate, to God give none. Milton. 
Axe. x. j. [eax, acre, Sax. aftia. Lat.] 
An inftrament confilting ofa metal head, 
with a fharp edge, fixed in a helve or 
handle, to cut with. 
4 -No metal can, 
No, not the hangman's axe, bear half the keennefs 
Of thy tharp envy. Skhakefpeare. 
There ftood a foreft on the mountain’s brow, 
Which overlook’d the fhaded plains below ; 
No founding axe prefum'd thefe trees to bite, 
Coeval with the world; a venerable Gzht. 
Dryden. 
AXI'LLA. x. f. {axilla, Lat.] The ca- 
vity under the upper part of the arm, 
called the arm-pit. Quincy. 
Axitiar. } adj. [from axilla, Lat.] Be- 
A’xiLiary. § longing to the arm-pit. 
Axillary a-tery is difr,buied unto the hand; 
below the cubit, it divideth into two parts. Brown. 
Axiom. z. f. [axioma, Lat. dfivpa, from 
abisw, Gr.] 
1. A propofition evident at firit fight, that 


AYE 


- cannot be made plainer by demonftra-, 
tion. 
Axioms, or principles more general, are fuch as 


this, that the greater good is to be chofen befure 
the leffer. Hicker. 


2. An eftablifhed principle to be granted 


without new proof, 
The axioms of that law, whereby natural agen*s 
are guided, have their ufe in the moral. Hooker. 
Their affirmations are no axioms ; we efteem 
thereof as things unfaid, and account them but 
in lift of nothing. Brown. 


A’xts. x. f. [axis, Lat.] The line real or 
* imaginary that paffes through any thing, 
on which it may revolve. 

But fince they fay our earth, from morn to morn, 
On its own axis is oblig’d to turn; ) 
That fwift rotation muft difperfe in air 
All things which on the rapid orb appear. 
; Blackmore. 
It might annually have compaffed the fun, and 
yet never have once turned upon its axir. Bentiey. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 
And make at once their circle round the fun; 
So two confiftent motions aét the foul, 
And one regards itfelf, and one the whole. Pope. 


A’XLE. } a. fr [axis, Lat.) The 
pin which paffes through 
the midft of the wheel, on which the 
circumvolutions of the wheel are per- 
formed, 
- Venerable Neftor 
Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the ax/e-tree 
On which heav’n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 
To his experienc’d tongue. Shakefpeare. 
The fly fat upon the ax/e-tree, of the chariot- 


wheel, and faid, What a duft do I raife! Bacom 
And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the fteep Atlantick ftream, Milton. 


He faw a greater fun appear, 
Than his bright throne or burning ax/e-tree could 
bear. Milton's Chrift's Nativity. 
Ay. adv, [perhaps from aio, Lat.]” 
1. Yes; an adverb of anfwering affirma- 
tively. 
Return yon thither ?——— 
—Ay, madam, with the fwiftett wing of fpeed. 
Shakefpeare. 
What fay’ thou ? Wilt thou be of our confort ? 
Say ay, and be the captain of us all. — Shakefpcare. 
z. Itis a word by which the fenfe is en- 
forced ; even; ycs, certainly; and more 
than that. 
Remember it, and let it make thee creft fall’n; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shakefpeare. 


Ayes adv. (apa, Saxon.] Always; to 


AZU 


eternity ; for ever. It isnow rarely ufed, 
and only in poetry. 

And now in darkfome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedylefs for ays he doth him hold. Fairy Queens 
Either prepare to die, 

Or on Diana's altar to protett. 
For aye, aufterity and fingle life. Shakelpeares 
The foul, though made in time, furvives for aye; 
And, though it hata beginning, fees no end. 
Sir F. Davies, 
And hears the mufes, in a ring, 
Aye round about Jove’s altars fing. Miltone 
Th’ aftonith’d mariners aye ply the pump; 
No ftay, nor reft, till the wide breach is clos’d. 
Philipse 


A’ycreen. ne f. The fame with bouf- 


leek; which fee. Di. 


A’yry. 2. f. The neft of the hawk, > . 


1 thould difcourfe on the brancher, the haggard, 
and then treat of their feveral ayries. 


n Walton's Gare. 

AZIMUTH, n.f. [Arab.] à 

1. The azimuth of the fun, or of a ftar, is 
an arch between the meridian of the 
place, and any given vertical line. 

2, Magnetical Azimuth, is an arch of the 
horizon contained between the fun’s 
azimuth circle and the ‘magnaetical me- 
ridian ; or it is the appareat diftance 
of the fun from the, north or-fouth point 
of the compafs. 

3. Azimuth Compafs, is an inftrument ufel 
at fea for finding the fun’s magnetic 
azimuth, “0 

4. Aximuth Dial, is a dial whofe ftile or 
gnomon is at right anglės to the plane 
of the horizon. | A t 

5: Azimuths, called alfo vertical circles, 
are great circles interfecting each other 
in the zenith and nadir, and cutting 
the horizon at right angles, in all the 
points thereof, Chambers. 

Azure, adj, [axur, Fr. azurro, Span, 
lazur, Arab. from lazuli, a blue ftone.] 
Blne ; faint blue. l 

Like pomels round of marble clear, Ț 
Where azur'd veins well mixt appear. Sidney. 
The blue of the firft order, though very faint 


‘and little, may be the colour of fome fabftance ; 
and the azure colour of the fies feems to be this 


order. Newton 
` Thus replies 
Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. Pope. 
The fea, 
Far through his azure turbulent domain, 
Your empire owns. Themfiny 


BAB 


The fecond letter of the Englith 
alphabet, is pronounced as in 


i , 9 mot other European languages, 
‘by prefling the whole length of the lips 
together, and forcing them open with a 
ftrong breath. It has a near affinity 

* with the other labial letters, and is 
confounded by the Germans with P. 
and by the Gafcons with X; from which 
an epigrammatift remarks, that dibere 
and vivere are in Gafcony the fame. 
The Spaniards, in moft words, ufe B or 
V indifferently. 


Baa. n.f [See the verb.] The cry of a 
fheep. 3 

—Therefore thou art a fheep = 

Such another proof would make me cry baa. Shak. 
To Baa. v. m [éalo, Lat.] To cry like 
a fheep. 

Or like a lamb, whofe dam away is fet, 

- He treble baas for help, but none can get. Sidney. 

To BABBLE. v. ne [Labbelen, Germ. ba- 
biller, Fr.] 

a. To prattle like a child; to prate im- 
perfedtly. 

My babbling praifes I repeat no more, 

But hear, rejniec, ftand flent, and adore. Prior. 
2. To talk idly, or irrationally. 

John had conned over a catalogue of hard 
words; thefe he ufed to babble indifferently in all 
companies, Arbuthnot. 

Let the filent fanctuary thow, 
What from the babbling fchools we may not know. 
e a Prior. 
3. To talk thoughtlefsly ; to tell fecrets. 
There is more danger in a referved and filent 
friend, than in a noify babbling enemy. L’Effrange. 
4. To talk much. 
The babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying thrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 
As if a double hunt were heard at once. Sbakefp. 

And had I pow’r to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the fpeeches of che babbling earth. — Prior. 

The babbling echo had defery'd his face; 

She, who in other’s words her filence breaks. 
Addifon. 
Ba’ssue. 2. f. [babil, Fr.] Idle talk; 
fenfelefs prattle. 

This babble thall not henceforth trouble me; 
Here is a coil with proteftation. Shakefpeares 

Come, no more, 
This is meer moral babble. 

With volleys of eternal babble, 
And clamour more unanfwerable. Hudibras. 

The babble, impertinence, and folly, I have 
taken notice of in difputes. Glanville. 

BA'BBLEMENT. n.f. [from babble.) Senfe- 
lefs prate; empty words. . 

Deiuded all this while w.th ragged notions and 
babblements, while they expe€ted worthy and de- 
lightful knowledge. 

Basser. 2./. [from babble] 
1. An idle talker; an irrational prattler. 


We hold our time tou precious to be {pent 
With fuch a babbler, Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 


BAC 


The apoftle had nn fooner propofed it to the 
matters at Athens, but he himielf was ridiculed 
as a babbler. Rogers. 

2. A teller of fecrets. 

Utterers of feerets he from thence debarr’d 5 
Batblers of folly, and blazersof crime. Fairy Q, 

Great babblers, or talkers, are not fit for trut, 

L*Efirange, 

Bane. 2. f. [daban, Welth ; babbaerd, 
Dutch; bambino, Italian.) An infant; 
a child of either fex. 

Thofe that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eafy tafks ; 
He might have chid me fo: for, in good faith, 
Tam a child to chiding. Sbakefpeare. 

Nor fhail Sebaftian’s formidable name 
Be longer us’d, to lull the crying babe. Dryden, 

The babe had all that infant care beguiles, - 
And early knew his mother in her fmiles. Dryd. 

Ba‘zery. n. f. [from 4abe.] Finery to 
pleafe.a babe or child. 

So have I feen trim booka in velvet dight, 
With golden leaves and painted babery 
Of feely boys, pleafe unacquainted fight. Sidney. 

Ba’sisn. adj. [from babe.) Childifh. 

If he be bafhful, and will foon bluth, they call 
him a babi and ill brought up thing. Afckam. 

Bassoon. nofe [babouin, Fr. It is fup- 
pofed by Skinner to be the augmentation 
of babe, and to import a great babe.] A 
monkey of the larget kind. 

You had looked through the grate like a geminy 
of baboons. Shakefpeare. 

He cat every human feature out of his coun- 
tenance, and became a baboon, Addifen, 

BaBy. n.f. [See Baze.] 

1. Achild; an infant. 

The baby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shakefpeare. 

The chiid muft have fugar-plums, rather than 
make the poor baby cry. Locke. 

He muft marry, and propagate: the father can- 
not ftay for the portion, nor the mother for babes 
to play with. Locke. 

z. A fmall image in imitation of a child, 
which girls play with. 

The archduke faw that Perkin weald prove a 
runnagate 3 and it was the part of\children to 
fall out about babies. Bacon. 

Since no image can reprefent the great Creator, 
never think to honour him by your foolifh pup- 
pets, and babies of dirt and clay. Stilling fleet, 

Ba’ccaTen. adj. (baccatus, Lat.] Befet 
with pearls; having many berries. Dif. 

BaccHana Lian. z. f. [from bacchana- 
lia, Lat.] A riotous perfon; a drunk- 
ard. 

BA'CCHANALS. n. f. [bacchanalia, Lat.] 
The drunken feaits and revels of Bac 
chus, the god of wine. 

Ha, my brave emperor, thall we dance now the 
Egyptian ¢acchanals, and celebrate our drink? Shak. 

What wild tury waa there in the heathen bac- 
cbanals, which we have not feen equalled ? 

Decay of Piety. 

Both extremes were banith’d from their walls, 
Carthufian falts, and fulfome dacchanals. Popes 


BAC 


Ba’ccuus Bouse. #./ A flower not tall, 
but very full and broad-leaved. Mortiz. 
Bacci’rerous, adj. [from bacca, a berry, 
aud fero, to bear, Lat.) Berry-bearing. 

Bacciferous trees are of four kinds. 

1. Such as bear a caliculate or naked berry; the 
flower and calix both falling off together, and 
leaving the berry bares as the faffafras trees. 

2. Such as have a naked monofpermous fruit, 
that is, containing in it only one feed; as the 
arbutes, 

3. Such as have but polyf{permoua fruit, that is, 
containing two or more kernels or feeds within it; 
as the jefminum, liguitrum. . 

4. Such as have their fruit compofed of many 
acini, or round foft balls fet clofe together likea 
bunch of grapes; as the uva marina. Raye 

Baccyvorous. adj, [from bacca, a berry, 
and woro, to devour, Lat.] Devouring 
berries. Dia. 

Ba’cuetor. z. e [This is a word of 
very uncertain etymology, it not being 
well known what was its original fenfe. 

Junius derives it from 62x7na@-, foolith ; 

Menage, from bas chevalier, a knight of 

the loweft rank; Spelman, from baculus, 

a ftaff; Cujas, from buccella, an allow- 

ance of provifion. The moft probable 

derivation feems to be from bacca lauris, 
the berry of a laure] or bay ; bachelors 
being young, are of good hopes, like 
laurels in the berry. Dr. Lawrence ob- 
ferved, that Menage’s etymology is much 
confirmed by the practice in our univer- 
fities of calling a Bachelor, Sir. In 

Latin, daccalaureus. | 

1. A man unmarried, 
Such feparation 

Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maide Shatefp. 

The haunting of diffolute places, or refort to 
courtefans, are no more puniihed in married men 
than in bachelors. Bacon 

A true painter naturally delights in the liberty 
which belongs to the bachelor’s eftare. Dryden. 

Let finful bachelors their woes deplore, 

Full well they merit all they feel, and more. Pope, 
2. A man who takes his firt degrees at 

the univerfity in any profeffion. 

Being a boy, new dacbelur of arts, I chanced to 
fpeak againft the pope. Acham 

I appear before your honour, in behalf of Marti- 
nus Scriblerus, bachelor of phyfic. Mart. Seribleruse 

z. A kuight of the loweit order. This is 

a fenfe now little ufed. 
BA'CHELORSHIP. 2. f [from bachelor.) 

The condition of a bachelor, 

Her mother, living yet, can teftity, 

She was the firit fruit of my bacbelorjiip. Sbakefpe 
BACK. z. /. [bac, bac, Sax. éach, Germ.) 
1. The hinder part of the body, from th 

neck to the thighs. 

Part following enter, part remain without, 
And mount on others Lacks, in hopes to thare. 

Dryden 
2. The 


BAC 
z. The outer part of the hand when it 
is fhut: oppofed to the palm. 

Methought love, pitying me, when be faw this, 
Gave me your hands, the backs and palms to kifs. 

6 Donne. 

3. The outward part of the body; that 

which requires clothes: oppofed to the 
belly, 

Thofe who, by their anceftors, have bren fet free 
from a conftant drudgery ta their backs and their 
bellies, thould beftow fome time on their heads. 

Locke. 
4. The rear: oppofed to the var. 

He might conclude, that Walter would be upon 

the kiag’s back, as his majefty was upon his. Clarend. 
5. The place behind. 

As the voice goeth round, as well towards the 
back as towards the front of him that fpeaketh, fo 
does the echo: for you have many back echoes to 
the place where you ftand. Bacon. 

Antheus, Sergeftus grave, Cleanthus ftrong, 
And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng. Dryd. 

6. The part of any thing out of fight. 

Trees fet upon the backs of chimnies do ripen 

fruit fooner. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

7. The thick part of any tool oppofed to 
the edge; as the ack of a knife or 
fword: whence dack/word, or {word with 
a Lack; as, 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis either at back/qwerd, 
fingle faulchion, or cudgel-play. Arburbhnor. 

8. To turn the back on one; to forfake 
him, or negleé him. 

At the hour of death, all friendfhips of the world 
bid him adieu, and the whole creation turns ita 
back upon him. 

g. To turn the dack; to go away; to be 
not within the reach of taking cogni- 
zance. 

His back was no fooner turned, but they returned 
to their former rebellion. . Sir J. Davies 

Back. adu, [from the noun.] 
1. To the place from which one came. 

Back you fhail not to the houfe, unlefs 
You undertake that with me. Sbakelpeare, 

He fent many to feck the fhip Argo, threatening 
that if they brought not bark Medea, they thould 
fufferin he eade Raleigh's Hflory of the World. 

Where they are, and why they came not back, 
Is now the labour of my thoughts. 

Back to thy native ifiaod might'ft thou fail, 
And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pepe. 

z. Backward ; as retreating from the pre- 
fent ftation. 

I've been furpris‘d in an unguarded hour, 

But muft not now go back; the love, that lay 

Half fmother'd in my breaft, has broke through all 

lts weak reftraints. Addifn. 
3. Behind; not coming forward. 

I thought to promote thee unto great honour; 

but lo the Lord hath kept thre bark from honour. 
Numb. xxiv. ais 
Conftrain the glebe, keep dack the hurtful weeds 
k Blacknore, 
4. Towards things paf. 

Thad always a curiofi:y to look back unto the 
fources of things, and to view in my mind the be- 
ginning and progrely of ar.fiog world. Burnet. 

5. Again ; in return. 
Tne laly "s mad; yet if *twere fo, 
She could not fway her boufe, command her fol- 
lowers, 
Take and give back affairs, and their difpatch, 
With fuch a (mooth, difcreet, and ttable bearing. 
R Shakejpeare, 
6. Again ; a fecond time. 

This Cæfar found, and that ungrateful aze, 
With lofing him, went back to blood and ragr. Waller. 

The epittles being written From ladiea forfaken 
by their lovers, many thoughts came back unon us 
in divers letters. Dryden 

Vou. L 


South. |- 


Milton. | 
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Yo Back. v.a. [from the noun back.) 
1. To mount on the back of horfe. 
That roan shall be my throne. 
Well, I will back him ftrait. © Efperance ! 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. Sdakefp. 
2. To break a horfe; to train him to bear 
upon his back. i 
Direct us how to back the winged horfe ; 
Favour his flight, and moderate his courfe. 
ú Rofcommon. 
3. To place upon the back. 
i As'I flept, methought Á 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back'd, 
Appear’d to me. Shakefpearc. 
4. To maintain; to ftrengthen ; to fupport ; 
to defend. Š 
Belike he means, 
Back’d by the pow'r of Warwick, that falfe peer, 
T" afpire unto the crown. Shakefpeare. 

You are itrait enough in the fhoulders, yuu care 
not who fees your back: call you that backing of 
your friends? a plague upon fuch backing { give 
me them that will face me. Sbake/peare. 

Thefe were feconded by certain demilaunces, and 
both backed with men at arms. Sir F. Hayavard. 

Did they not fwear, in exprefs words, 

To prop and éack the houfe of lords ? 
And after turn'd out the whole houfeful. Hudibras. 

A great malice, backed witha great intereft, can 
have no advantage of a man, but from his ex- 
pectations of fomething without himfelf. South. 

How fhall we treat this bold afpiring man? _ 
Succefs Rill follows him, and backs his crimes. 

A Addifin. 
5. To juftify ; to fupport. 

The patrons of the ternary number of princi- 
ples, and thofe that would have five elements, 
endeavour to back their experiments with a fpe- 
cious reafon. Beyie. 

We have I know not how many adages to back 
the reafon of this moral. L'Effrange. 

6. To fecond. 

Fadtious, and fav'ring this or tother fide, 

Their wagers back their withes. Dryden. 
To Ba’cxatre.~.a. [from back and éite.] 
To cenfure or reproach the abfent. 

Moft untruly and muiicioufly do thefe evil 
tongues dactbite and fander the facred athes of 
that perfonage. Spenfer. 

1 will ufe him well; a friend i* th’ court is better 
than a penny in purfe. Ufe his men well, Davy, 
for they are arrant knavyes, and will backbite. 

Shakefpeare. 

Ba‘cxairer. #.f- [from backbite.] A 

privy calumniator ; a cenfurer of the 
abfent. 

No body is bound to look upon his dackbiter, or 
his underminer, his betrayer, or his oppreffor, as 
his friend. South. 

Ba’cxuone. 2. f. [from back and bone.) 
The bone of the back. 

The backbone thould be divided into many ver- 
tebres for commodious bending, and ant tobe one 
entire rigid bone. k Ray, 

Ba'ckcagry. Having on the back. 

Manwood, in his foret jaws, noteth it for one 
of the four circumftan.es, or cafes, wherein a 
forefter may arreft an offender againft vert or veni- 
fon in the foreft, viz. ftable-ftand, dog-draw, back- 
carry, and bloody hand. Cowell, 

Ba‘cxpoor. 2. f. [from back and deor.) 
The door behind the houfe; privy pai- 
fage. 

‘The procefiion durft not return by the way it 
came; but, after the devotion of the monks, patied 
out at a dackdocr of the convent. Addifine 
. Popery, which is fo far fhut out as not to re- 
enter openly, is‘ftcaling in by the backdsor of athe- 
ifm. Auerbury, 

Backen. adj, [from dack.] Having a 
back. h 


BAC 


Lofty-neck’d, . 
Sharp-headed, barrel-bellied, broadly back’d. Dryd. 
Ba’ckrriend. x. f. [from back and 
friend.) A friend backwards ; that is, 
an enemy in fecret. { 

Sec the reftlefs importunitics of talebearers and 
backfriends againft fair words and profeffions. 

2 E, Eftrange. 

- Far is our church from ineroaching upon the cie 

-vil power; as fome, who are backfriends to both, 

* would malicioufly infinuate. Southe 

Backxca’mmon. n. f. [from bach gam- 

mom, Welfh, a little battle.] A play or 
game at tables, with box and dice. 

In what efteem are you with the vicar of the 
parih? can you play with him at backgammwen P 

' Swif?, 

Ba’cknouse. #. f. [from dack and hou/e.J 

The buildings behind the chief part of 
the houfe. 

Their backboufes, of more neceffary than cleanly 
fervice, as kitchens, ftables, are climbed up unto 
by fteps. Carew 

Ba‘cxriece. 2. f. [from back and piece.] 
The piece of armour which covers the 
back. ¥ 

The morning that he was to join battle, hie 
armourer put on his backpicce before; and his breaft- 
plate behind. Camden, 

Backroom. n.f. [from back and room.] 
A room behind; not in the front. - 

If you havea fair profpe@ backwards of gar- 
dens, it may be convenient to make /ackrooms the 
larger. , Mox, Mech. Exercifess 

Ba‘cxsipg. x. /. [from back and fide. J 
t. The hinder part of any thing. 

1f the quickfilver were rubbed from the barke 
of the fpeculum, the glafs would caufe the fame 
rings of colours, but more faint; the phenomena 
depend not upon the quickfilver, unlefs fo far as it 
encreafes the reflection of the dack/fide of the giafs. 

Newton. 
2. The hind part of an animal. 

A poor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up 
a wall with her head downwards and her buckfide 
upwards. : Addifors 

3. The yard or ground behind a houfe. 

The wath of paftures, ficlds, commons, roads, 
ftrects, or backfidet, are of great advantage to all 
forts of land. Mortimers 

To Backsti'pe. v. a. [from back and 
Slide.) To ‘fall off; to apoftatize: a - 
word only ufed by divines. 

Haft thou feen that which backfliding Tract 
hath done? She is gone up upon every high 
mountain, aod under every green trees Feremish. 

Backsti per. n.f. [from backflide.] An 
apoftate. 

‘The dackflider in heart thall be filled. Proverbe. 

Ba‘cxstarr. n. f. [from back and fof; 
becaufe, in taking an obfervation, the 
obierver’s back is turned towards the 
fan.] An inftrument ufeful in taking 
the fun’s altitude at fea; invented by 
Captain Davies. e 

Ba'ceksrairs. af. [from Zack and fairs.] 
‘The private ftairs in the houfe. 

L condemn the practice which hath lately crept 
into the court atthe backflairs, that fome pricked 
for fhez:ffs get aut of the bill. Bacona 

Ba'cksTays. a. f. [from back and flay.} 
Ropes or ftays which keep the mafts of a 
fhip from pitching forward or overboard, 

Ba'cksworn. n.f. [trom back and Averd.] 
A [word with one fharp edge. > & > 

Bull dreaded not ol! Lewis at dact favorda 

Arbutonet. 
T Racu- 
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Ba’cKwarp. 
Ba’cxwarps. § peand, Sax. that is, to- 
wards the back ; contrary to forwards. ] 
1. With the back forwards. ` 

They went Sackwward, and their faces were back- 

ward. Genefir. 
2. ‘Towards the back. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are firft caft 
backwards, and then forwards, with fo much the 
greater force; for the hands go backward before 
they take their rife. Bacom 

3. On the back. 
* Then darting fire from her malignant eyes, 

She e22 him backward as he ftrove to rife. Dryd. 
4. From the prefent ftation to the, place 
beyond the back. : 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home, Shakefpeare. 

The monftrous fight 
Strack them with horrour backward; but far worfe 
Urg'd them behind. Milton. 
5. Regreffively. 

Are not the rays of light, in paffing by the edges 
and fides of bodies, bent feveral times backwards 
and forwards with a mation like that of an eel ? 

p Newton. 
6. Towards fomething paft. 

To prove the a of a thing, there is mo 
argument to that which looks backwards: for what 
has been done or fuffered may certainly be done or 
foffered again. South. 

7. Reflex. 

No, doubtlefs; for the mind can backward caft 

Upon herfelf, her underftanding light. Sir}. Davies. 
8. From a better to a worfe ftate. 

The work went backward; and the more he ftrove 

T* advance the fuit, che farther from herlave. Dryd. 
g. Paft; in time pat. 

They have fpread one of the warft languages in 
the world, if we look upon it fome reigns back- 
ward. Locke. 

10. Perverfely; from the wrong end. 
I never yet faw man, 
But fhe would fpell him backward; if fair-fac'd, 
She'd fwear the gentleman fhould be her fitter ; 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot ; if tall, a laance ill-headed. 
Sbakelpeare. 
BACKWARD. adj. 
4. Unwilling; averfe. 

Our mutability makes the friends of our nation 
backward to engage with us in alliances. Addifon. 

We are firangely backward to lay hold of this 
fafe, this only method of cure. Atterbury? 

Cities laid wafte, they ftorm’d the dens and caves; 
For wifer brates are backward to be flaves. Popes 

2. Hefitating. 

All things are ready, if our minds be fo: 

Perith the man, whofe mind is backward now! 
Shakefpeare. 


3. Sluggith ; dilatory. 
The mind ts backward to undergo the fatigue 
of weighing every argument. ` Watts. 
4- Dall; not quick or apprehenfive. 
Jt often falls out, that the dackevard learner 
makes amends another way. South. 
. Late ; coming after fomething elfe : as, 
backward fruits ; backward children: 
fruits long in ripening; children flow 
of growth. 
Backward. m f. The things or ftate 
behind or paft: poetical, 
What feeft thou elfe 
In the dark backward ov abyfmof time? Shakefp. 
Ba‘cxwarp ey. adv. [from backward.] 
x. Unwillingly ; averfely ; with the back 
forward. a 
Like Numid lions by the huaters chas’d, å 1 
Though they do fly, yet backwardly do go | 
With proud afpect, diidsining greater haite, Sidney 


adu, {from back, and 


BAD 
2. Perverfely ; or with cold hope- 


I was the firft man. , 

That e'er receiv’d gift from him 5 

And does he think fo backavardly of me, , 

That I'll requite it laf? Sbakefpeare. 
Ba’exwarpness.2.f. [from backward.) 
1. Dulnefs ; unwillingnefs; fluggifhnels. 

The thing by which we are apt to excufe our 

backwardnefs to good works, is the ill fuccefs that 

hath been obferved to attend well-defigning chari- 

ties. ~ . Atterbury. 
2. Slownefs of progreflion ; tardinefs. 


Ba’con. n. f. [probably from baken, that 


is, dried flehh.] p 
1, The flefh of a hog falted and dried. 
High o'er the hearth a chine of bacon hung, 
Good old Philemon feiz'd it with a prong, 
Then cut a flice. < Dryden. 
2. To fave the acon, is a phrafe for pre- 
ferving one’s felf from being hurt; bor- 
rowed from the care of houfewives in 
the country, where they have feldom 
any other provifion in the houfe than 
dried bacon, to fécure it from the march- 
ing foldiers. 
What frightens you thus, my good fon ? fays 
the prieft ; 
You marder’d, are forry, and have been confeft. 
O father! my forrow will fearce fave my bacon ; 
For ‘twas not that I murder’d, but that I was 
taken. Prior, 


BACULOMETRY, #./. [from baculus, Lat. 


and pérgor.] The art of meafuring dif- 
tances by one or more ftaves. Di. 


BAD. adj. [quaad, Dutch; compar. wor/e; 


faperl. evor/?.] 

1. lil; not good: a general word ufed in 
regard to phyfical or moral faults, either 
of men or things. 

Mof men have politicks enough to make, 
through violence, the beft {cheme of government 

. a bad ooe. ie Pope. 


2. Vitious; corrupt. +; 


Thou may’ft repent, 
And one bad att, with many deeds well done, 
Mayft cover. Milton. 
Thus will the latter, as the former, world 
Still tend fram bad to worfe. Milton. 
Our unhappy fates 
Mix thee amongft the bad, or make thee ran 
Too near the paths which virtue bids thee hun. 
R = Prior, 
3. Unfortunate; unhappy. ` 
The fun his annual courfe obliquely made, 
Good days contraéted, and enlarg’d the bad. Dryd. 


4. Hurtful; unwholefome ; mifchievous ; 


pernicious: with for. z 
Reading was bad for his eyes, writing made his 
head ake. Addifon. 


5. Sick: with of; as, bad of a fever. 
te } The preterite of bid. 
And fur an earneft of greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Caw- 
der. p Shakefpeare. 

Bance. 2.f. [A word of uncertain etymo- 
logy ; derived by Junius from bode or 
bade, a meflenger, and fuppofed to be 
corrupted from adage, the credential of 
a meflenger ; but taken by Skinner and 
Minfoew from bagghe, Dut. a jewel, or 
bague, Fr. aring. lt feems to come from 
bajulo, to carry, Lat.) 

1. A mark or cognizance worn to fhew 
the relation of the wearer to any perfon 
prthiog. .. b ‘ 

Bot on his breaft a blacdy crofs he borey” 1 
“The dear refemblancy of his dying lord; 
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For whofe fwect fake that glorious badgehe woree 
Spenfer. 

The outward fplendour of his office, is the badge 
and token of that facred charaéter which he in- 
wardly bears. Aiterburys 

z. A token by which one-is known. 

A favage tyerels on her helmet lies 5 E 

The famous badge Clarinda us'd to bear. Fairfax 
3. The mark or token of any thing. 

There appears much joy in him ; even fo mach, 
that joy could not thew itfelf mode enough, with- 
out a badge of bitternefs. Sbhake/peare. 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. Shake/p. 

Let him not bear the badges of a wreck, 

Nor beg with a blue table on his back.  Drydeg- 
To Bancr, v, a. [from the noun] To 
mark as with a badge. 

Your royal father’s murder’d———~ 
——Oh, by whom ?—— —— 

Thofe of his chamber, as it feem’d, had done ’t: 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood, 
So were their daggers. Shakefpeare. 

BADGER, n. f. [bedeur, Fr. melis, Lat] 
An animal that earths in the ground, 
ufed to be hunted. 

That a brock, or badger, hath legs of one fide 
fhorter than the other, is received not only by theo- 
rifts and unexperienced believers, but moft who 
behold them daily. Brown. 

Ba’pGEer-LEGGED. adj. [from badger and 
legged.) Having legs of an unequal 
length, as the badger is {uppofed to 
have. ‘ 

His body crooked all over, big-bellicd, badger- 
legged, and his complexion fwarthy. L*Effranges 

Ba’pcer. 2./. [perhaps from the Latin 
bajulus, a carrier; but by Junius derived 
from the éadger, a creature who ftows 
up his provifion.] One that buys corn 
and viétuals in one place, and carries 
it unto another. Cowell, 

Ba’puy. adv. [from bad] In a bad 


manner; not well. 
How goes theday with us? O tell me, Hubest.—- 
Badly, \ fear. How fares your majefty? Shakefp. 
Ba‘pwess. n.f. [from 4ad.} Want of good 
qualities, either natural or moral; de- 
fert; depravity. 

It was not your brother's evil difpofition made 
him feck his death; but a provdking merir, fet 
a work by a reproveable dadne/s in himfelf. Sak. 

There is one convenience in this city, which 
makes fome amends for the éadnefs of the pave- 
ment. Addijon on Traly. 

1 did not fee how the badrefa of the weather 
could be the king’s fault. Addifere 

To Barve. [baffer, Fr.) 
1. To elude; to make ineffectual. 

They made a fhi t to think rhemfelves guilt- 
lefs, in fpite of all thelr fins ; to break the precept, 
and at the fame time to baffle the curfe. South. 

He hath deferved to have the grace withdrawn, 
which he hath fo long dafPed and defied. Atterbury. 

2. To confound; to defeat with fome con- 
fafion, as by perplexing or amufing : to 
baffle is fometimes lefs than to conguer. 

Bn Etruria loft, 
He brings to Turnus’ aid his baffied hofte Dry. 

When the mind has brought irfelf to clofe think- 
ing; it may go on roundly, Every abftrufe pro- 
blem, every intricate queftion, will not baffe, dif- 
cqurage, or break it. Locke. 

A foreign potentate trembles at a war with the 
Englith nation, ready to employ againft him fuch 
revenues as fhall baffle his defigns upon their 
country. Addifon, 

Ba’rrve. 2./. [from the verb.] A defeat. 

It is the fkill of the difpatant that keeps off a 
baffle. Souths 

‘The authors having miffed of their aims, are 
fain to retreat with fruftration and a baffle. South, 

Ba’ FFLER. 


BAG 
Ba’rrourr.x.f [from bafle} Hethat puts 


to confufion, or defeats. 

Experience, that great baffler of fpeculation, 
aflures os the thing is too poffible, and brings, 
in all ages, matter of fact to confute our fuppo- 
fitions. _ Government of the Tongue. 

Bac. x f. [belze, Saxon ; from whence 
perhaps, by droppings as is ufual, the 
harfh confonant, came bege, bage, bag.] 

1. A fack, or pouch, to put any thing in, 
as money, corn. 

Confin, away for England; hatte before, 

And, ere our coming, fee thou fake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots 5 their imprifon’d angels 
Ser thou at liberty. Shake/peare. 

What is it that opens thy mouth in praites? Is 
it that thy ags and thy barns are tull ? South 

Waters were inclofed within the earth, as in a 
bag. Burnt. 

Once, we confefs, beneath the patriot’s cloax, 
Frem the erack’d bag the dropping guinea fpoke. 

Pope. 

2. That part of animals in which fome 
particular juices are contained, as the 

ifon of vipers. 

The fwelling poifon of the feveral fects, 
Which, wanting vent, the nation’s health infeéts, 
Shall burft its baz. Dryden. 

Sing on, fing on, for I can ne'er be eloy’d 5 
So may thy cows their burden'd bags diftend. Dryd. 

3. An ornamental purfe of filk tied to 
men’s hair. 

We faw a young fellow riding towards us full 
gallop, witha bob wig aod black filken bag tied to 
it. Addifin. 


4. A term ufed to fignify different quan- 
tities of certain commodities ; as, a dag 
of pepper, a dag of hops. 

To Bac. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into a bag. 

Accordingly hz drain’d thofe marfhy grounds, 
And bagg’d them in a blue cloud. Dryden. 

Hops ought not to be bagged up bote Mortimer. 

2. To load with a bag. 

Like a bee, dage'd with his honey’d venom, 
He brings it to your hive. Dryden's Don Sebaftion. 

Yo Bac. v. x. To fwell like a full bag. 

The fkin feemed much contracted, yet it bagged, 
and had a porringer full of matterin it. Wifenan. 

Twa kids that in the valley ftray’d 

I found by chance, and to my fold convey’d t 

They drain two bagging udders every day. Dryder. 
BAGATELLE. a, "A [dagarelle, Fr.] A 

trifle ; 2 thing of no importance: a word 

not naturalifed. 

Heaps of hair rings and cypher’d feals ; 

Rich trifles, ferious tagarelles. Prior. 
Ba‘ccace.2./ [from bag ; baggage, Fr.] 
1. The furniture and atenfils of any army. 

The army was an hundred and feventy thoufand 
footmen, aad twelve thoofund horfemen, befid: the 
bagragé. Judith. 

Rictes are the dag gage of virtue; they cannot be 
{pared, oor left behind, but they hinder the march. 

Bacen. 

They were probably always in readinefs, and 
carried among the baggage of the army. 

Addifon on Italy. 

2. The goods thatare to be carried away, 
as bag and baggage. 

Dolavella defigneu, when his affairs grew defpe- 
rate in Egypt, to pack up day and Laggage, and 
fait for Italy. Arbuthnst. 

3. Aworthlefs woman ; in French bagafee ; 
fo called, becanfe fuch women follow 
camps. 

A tpark of indignation did rife in her, not to 
fuffer fuch a baggage to win away any thing of 
hers. Sidney. 
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When this daggage meets with a man who has 
vanity to eredit relations, fhe turns him to ac 
counte s Spectator. 

Ba’cnio. n. f. [bagua, Ital. a bath.} 
A houfe for bathing, fweating, and 
otherwife cleanfing the body. t 

I have known two inftances of malignant fevers 

produced by the hotairof a baguio. Arbuth.on Air. 
Ba‘crips. x. f. [from bag and pipe ; the 
wind being received in a bag.] A mu- 
fical inftrament, confifting of a leathern 
bag, which blows up like a foot-ball, 
by means of a port-vent or little tube 
fixed to it, and itopped by a valve and 
three pipes or futes, the firft called the 
great pipe or drone, and the fecond 
the little one, which pafs the wind out 
only at the bottom ; the third has a 
reed, and is played on by compreffing 
the bag under the arm, when full ; and 
Openiug or topping the holes, which are 
eight, with the fingers. The bagpipe 

takes in te compafs of three octaves. 
Chambers. 

No banners but fhirts, with fome bad bagpipes 
inftead of drum and fife. Sidny- 

He heard a bagpipe, and faw a general animated 
with the found. Addifon’s Freebolder. 

Bacri’per. x. f. [from éagpipe.] One 
that plays on-a bagpipe. f 

Some that will evermore peep thro" their eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, ata bagpiper, Sbake/p. 

BAGUETTE. n. fJ. [Fr. a term of archi- 
te€ture.} A little round moulding, lefs 
than an aftragal ; fometimes carved and 
enriched. _ 


To Barone, v. a. [baigner, Fr.] 
drench ; to foak ; a word out of ufe, 

The women forflow not to baigne them, unlefs 
they plead their heels, with a worfe perfume than 
Jugurth found in the dungeon. A 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Bait. z. f. [Of this word the etymologitts 

give many derivations ; it feems to 

come from the French bailler, to put 

into the hand; to deliver up, as a man 
delivers himfelf up in furety.] 

Bail is the freeing or fetting at liberty one arrefted 
or imprifoned upon aétion either civil or criminal, 
under fecurity raken for his appearance. ‘There 
is both common and fpecial bail; eomnron bail is 
in ations of fmall prejudice, or flight proof, called 
common, becaufe any fureties in that cafe are 
taken: whereas, upon caufes of greater weight, or 
apparent fpeciality, fpecial bail or Surety muft be 
taken. There is a difference between bail aod 
mainprife; for he that is mainprifed is at Jarge, 
until the day of his appearance: but where 2 man 
is bailed, he is always accounted by the law to be 
in their ward and cuftody for the time: and they 
may, if they will, keep him in ward or in prifon 
at that time, or otherwife at their will. Cowell. 

Worry’d with debts, and pat all hopes of bail, 
Th‘ unpity"d wreteh lics rottingin a jail. Rofcommen. 

And bribe with prefeats, or, when prefents fail, 
They fend their proititoted wives for bail. Dryden. 

To Bart. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. Yo give bai! for another. 
Let me be their bail——— 
They fhall be ‘ready at your highnefs’ will, 
To anfwer their fufvicion—— 


Thou fhalt not bai! them, Sbeke/p. Titus Andror. 


z2. To admit to bail. 

When they had bailed the twelve bifhops who 
wercto the Tower, the houfe of Commons, in great 
indignation, eaufed them immediately to be recom- 
mitted to the Tower. Clarendon. 
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BAa'ILABLE. adj, [from bail] That may 
be fet at liberty by bail or fureties. 
Ba‘iiier. 2. f [a word of doubtful etymo- 
logy in itfelf, but borrowed by us from 
baillie, Fr.} 7 
1. A fubordinate officer. i ' 
Laufanne is under the canton of Berne, governed 
by a bailiff fent every three years from the fenate 
of Berne. Addifore 
z. An officer whofe bufinefs it is to execut 
arrefts. x 
It many times happeneth, that, by the under- 
fheriffs and their bailifs, the owner hath ineurréd 
the forfeiture, before he cometh to the knowledge 
of the procefs that runneth againft him. Bacon, 
| A bailiff, by miftake, feized you for a debtor, 
and kept you the whole eveaing in a fpunging- 
houfe. » Swifte 
Swift asa bard the bailiff leaves behind. Popes 
3. An under-fteward of a manor. j 
Ba‘tniwicx. 2./. [of baillie, Fr. and pic, 
Sax.] The place of the jurifdiction ofa 
bailiff within his hundred, or the lord’s 
franchife. Itis that liberty which is’ex-: 
empted from the fheriff of the county, 
over which ‘the lord of the liberty ap- 
pointeth a bailiff. Cowell. 
A proper officer ls to walk up and down bia 
bailiqwickse Spenfer. 
Theie iffued writs to the fheriffs, to return the 
names of the feveral land-owners in their fevera} 
bailiwicks. Hales 
To Bair. v. a. [bacan, Sax. daitzeny 
Germ.] 

1. To put meat upon a hook, in fome 
place, to tempt fifh, or other animals. 
Oh cunning enemy, that, to catch a faint, 
With faints doft bair thy hook! moft dangerous 

Is that temptation that doth goad us on 

To fin io loving virtue. Shak. Meaf. for Meaf. 
Let's be revenged on him; let's appoint him a 
meeting, give him a fhow of comfort in his fuit, 
and lead him on with a fure baited delay, till he 
hath pawned his horfes to mine hoft of the garters 
Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Many forts of fiihes feed upon infects, azis well 
known to anglers, who bait their hooks with them. 

` Ray. 
How are*he fex improv’d in am’rous arts! ~ 
What new-found {nares they bair for human 
hearts ! 4 Gay. 

2. To give meat to one’s felf, or horfes, 


on the road. 
What fo ftrong, k 
But, wanting reft, will alfo want of might ? 
The fun, that meafures heaven all day long, 
At night doth dait his fteeds the ocean waves 
* among. Spenfer e 
To Bair. w, a. [from battre, Fr. to beat. ] 


1. To attack with violence. 
Wha feeming forely chafled at his band, 
As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bait, 
With idle force did fain them to withftand. 
Fairy Queen, 
J will not yield x% 
To kifs the ground before young Malcolm's feet ; 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curfe. 
Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2. To harafs by the help of others ; as, we 
bait a boar with maftiffs, but a bull with: 
bull-dogs. 

To Bair. v.n. To ftop at any place for 
refrefhment: perhaps this word is more 
properly dare, to abate fpeed. 

But our defires tyrannical extortion 
Doth force us there to fet our chief delightfulnefs, 
Where but a baiting place js all uur portion. Sidney. 
As one who on his journey daits at noon, 
Tho’ bent on fpeed ; 1o here th’ archangel paus'd. 
© Milton. 
T2 Ix 


BAK 


In all ourjourney from London to hit houfe, we 
did nut fo much as dais ata whig Inn. 
sAddifon's Spefater. 


To Bait. v. n. [as an kaak] To clap 
the wings ; o make an offer of flying ; 
to flutter. G 

All plum'd like eftridges, that with the wind 
Dated like eagles having lately bath'd ; 
* Glittering in gulden coats like images. Sbatefpeare. 
- Hood my unman’d blood baiting in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle; till ftrange love, grown 
3 bold, 
Thinks true love atted fimple modefty. Skakefpe 
Another wey I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come, and know her keeper's call 3 
, ‘That is, to watch her as we watch thofe kites 
. That bait and beat, and will not be obedient. Shak. 


Barr. n. J. [from the verb.] 
Y. Meat fet to allure fith, or other animals, 


to a fnare. 

” The pleafant'ft angling is to fee the fih 

Cut bin her golden oars the filver ftream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait. Shake/p, 

2. A temptation ; an enticement ; allure- 
ment. / 

And that fame glorious beauty's idle boaft 
Is but a bair fuch wretches to beguile. Spenfer. 
'Taketh therewith the fouls of men, as with the 
baits. Hocker. 
Sweet words, J grant, airs and allurements fweet, 
But greateft hopes with greateft crofies meet. Fair/. 
Fruit, like that 
Which grew in Paradife, the bait of Eve 
` Us'd by the tempter. Milton. 
Secure from feolith pride’s affcéted ftate, 
* find fpeciuus flattery’s more pernicious bait. 
Rofcommon. 
Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a fimple knot was tied above s 
Sweet negligence! unheeded bait of love! Dryden. 
Grant that others could with equal glory 
Look, down on pleafurts, and the dairs of fenfe. 
Addifon. 

4. A refrefhment on a journey. 

Baize. 2. f. A kind of coarfe open cloth 
fluff, having a long nap; fometimes 
frized on one fide, and fometimes not 
frized. This Ruff is without wale, being 
wrought on a loom with two treddles, 
like flannel. Chambers. 


To Bake. v. a. participle pa baked 
or baken. [bacan, Sax. ‘bekex, Germ. 
fuppofed by Wachter to come from bee, 
which, in the Phrygian language, figni- 
fied bread.] 

1. To heat any thing in a clofe place; 
generally in an oven. 

He will take thereof, and warm himfelf; yea 

he kindleth it, and bateth bread. Faiab. 

> The difference of prices of bread procċeled 
from their delicacy in bread, and perhaps fome- 
thing in their manner of daking. Arbuthrit, 


2. To harden in the fire. 
The work of the fire is a kind of baking; and 
whatfoever the fire bakerb, time doth in fome de- 
gree ciffolve. Bacon 


3. To harden with heat. 
With vehement funs 
When dufty fummer bakes the crumbling clods, 
How pleafant is *t, beneath the twifted arch, 
“To ply the {weet caroufe! Philips. 
The fun with flaming arrows pierc’d the finad, 
And, darting to the bottom, baad the mud. Dryd. 


To BAKE. Ven. i 


r. To do the work of baking. 


I keep the houfe, aud J wath, wring, brew, bake, 
fcour, dreft meat, and make the beds, and do ail 


myftif, Skahefpeare. 


BAKEN. 


BAL 


2. To be heated or baked, 


Fillet of a fenny {nake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake. Sbakefpe Afacherd. 


Baxen Meats. Meats drefied by the oven. 


There be fome houfes, wherein fweetmeats will 
relent, and baked meats will mould, more than 
others. Bacon. 


Ba’xenouse. m f. [from bake and Loufe.] 


“A plae for baking bread. 

I have marked a willingnefs in the Italian arti- 
zans, to diftribute the kitchen, pantry, and bake- 
boufeander ground. Wotton, 
The participle from To bake. 

There was a cake bažen on the cuals, and a crufe 
of water, at his head. 1 Kings. 


Baker. n.f. [from To bake.] He whofe 


trade is to bake. 

In life and health, every man mutt’ proceed apon 
truft, there being no knowing the intention of the 
cook or baker. South. 


Ba Lance. n. f. [halance, Fr. bilanx, Lat.] 


1. One of the fix fimple powers in mecha- 
nieks, ufed principally for determining 
the difference of weight in heavy bo- 
dies. It is of feveral forms. Chambers. 

2. A pair of f{cales. 

A balance of power, either without or within a 
ftate, is beft conceived by confidering what the na- 
ture ofa balaoce is. It fupgofes three things; firt, 
the part which is held, together with the hand 
that holds it; and then the two fecales, with what- 
ever is weighed therein. Swift 

For when on ground the burden balance lies, 
The empty part is lifted up the higher. 

Sir J. Davies. 

3. A metaphorical balance, or the mind 
employed in comparing one thing with 
another. 

I have in equal balance juftly weigh’d 
What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs we 

fuffer : F 
Griefs heavier than our offences, Shak. Hen. IV. 

4. The act of comparing two things, as by 
the balance. 

Comfort arifes not from others being miferable, 
but from this inference upon the balance, that we 
fuffer only the lot of nature. L’Eftrange. 

Upon a fair balance of the advantages on either 
fide, it will appear, that the rules of the gofpcl 
are more powerful means of conviction chan fuch 
meflage. Atterbury. 

5. The overplus of weight; that quantity 
by which, of two things weighed tage- 
ther, one exceeds the other. 

Care being taken, that the exportation exceed 
in value the importation ; and then the dalance of 
trade muft of neceflity be returned in coin or bul- 
lion. s Bacon's Adwige to Viliiers. 

6. That which is wanting to make two 
parts of an account even; as, he ftated 
the account with his correfpondent, and 
paid the balance. 

7. Equipoife ; as, balance of power. 
the fecond fenfe. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pleafure's fmiling train ; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain 5 
Thefe mix’d with art, and to due bounds confin’d, 
Make and maintain the Lalance of the mind. Pope. 

8. The beating part of a watch. 

It is but fuppofing that all watches, whilft the 
balance beats, think 3 and it is fufficiently proved, 
that my wateh thought all jaft night. Locke. 

g. [In aftronomy.] One of the twelve figus 
of the zodtack, commonly called Libra. 

Or wilt thou warm our fummers with thy rays, 
And feated near the balance poife the days? Dryd. 

To BALANCE. wv. a. [balancer, Fr.] 

1. To weigh in a balance, either real or 
figurative ; to`compare by the balance. 


2 


~~ 
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Tf men would but balancë the good and the evil 
of things, they would not venture foul and body 
for dirty intereft. L'Efirange. 

2. To regulate the weight ina balance; 
to keep in a ftate of jut proportion. 

Heav'n that hath plac'd this sftand to give law, 
To balance Evrope, and her ftates ta awe. Mallere 

3. To counterpoife ; ta weigh equal ta; 
to be equipollent; to counteract. 

The attraftion of the glafs is balanced, and ren- 
dered ineffeGtual, by the contrary attratiun of the 
liquor. Newtons 


4. To regulate an acconnt, by fating it 


on both fides. 
Judging is balancing an account, and determin- 
ing on which fide the odds lic. Locke. 
5. To pay that which is wanting to make 
the two parts of an account equal. 
Give him leave 
To balance the account of Bienhicins’s day. Pricer. 

Though I am very well fatisfied, that itis not 
in my power to balance accounts with my Maker, 
I am refolyed, however, to turn all my endcavours- 
that way. Addifon, Spcfater. 

To BALANCE. v. a. To hefitate; to fuc- 
tate between equal motives, as a ba- 
lance plays when charged with equal 
weights. 

Were the fatisfaétion of luft, and the joys of 
heaven, offered to any one’s prefent pofleffiua, be 
would not balance, or err, in the determination of 
his choice. G Locke. 

Since there is nothing that can offend, I fee not 
why you fhould balance a moment about printing 
it. Atterbury to Pope. 

Ba‘tancer. n. f [from balance.) The 
perfon that weighs any thing. 

Ba'Lass Ruby, n. J. [balas, Fr. fuppofed 
to be an Indian term.] A kind of ruby. 

Balajs ruby is of a crimfon colour, with a caft 
of purple, and feerns beft tv anfwer the defcription 
of the ancients. Wocdwvard on Foffilse 

To BALBUCINATE, v. n. [from balbutios 


Lat.] To tammer in fpeaking. Dia. 
To BALBU'TIATE., v. n. The fame with 
balbucinate. Did. 


Batcony. zf. [balcon, Fr. balcone, Ital. } 
A frame of iron, wood, or ftone, before 
the window of a room. 

Then pleafure came, who liking not the fa hion, 
Began to make balconies, terraces, w 
Till the had weaken'd all by alteration. 

When dirty waters from balconies drop, 
And dext’rous damfels twirl the fprinkling mop. 


Gay. 
Bato. adj. [bal, Welth.] 
1. Wanting hair; defpoiled of hair by 
time or ficknefs. 
Neither fhaill men make themfelves bald for 
them. Feremiah. 
I Snd it remarked by Marchetti, that rhe caufe 
of baldnefs in men is the drynefs of the brain, and 
its thrinking from the fkull; he having obferved, 
that in bald perfons, under the bald part, there was 
a vacuity between the fkull and the brain. Kay 
He fhould imitate Cafar, who, becaufe his head 
was bald, covered that defeét with laurels. Addif. 
2. Without natural covering. 
Under an oak, whofe boughs were mofs'd with 


"Herberts 


age, 
And high top da/d with dry antiquity. Shakefp. 
3. Without the ufual covering. 

He js fer at the upper end o' th’ table; but they 

ftand ald before him. Shakejpeare. 
4. Unadorned; inelegant. 

Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald tranfla- 
tion, begins the praife of Homer when he fhould 
have ended it. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

And that, though labour’d, line muft bald appear, 
That brings ungrateful mufick to the ear.” Creech. 

5. Mean; 


BAL 


5. Mean; naked; without dignity ; with. 
out value; bare, 

What fhould the people do with thefe bald trì- 

bunes ? 
On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To th’ greater bench, Sbatefpecres 

6. Ball was ufed by the northern nations, 
to fignify the fame avandax, bold; and 
is full in ufe. So Baldwin, and by 
inverfion Wizbald, is bold conguercr ; 
Ethelbald, nobly bold; Eadbald, happily 
bold; which are of the fame import as 
Thrafias, Thrajymachus, and Thrafjbu- 
lus, &c. - Gibfin. 

BaLDacHin, z. f. [baldachino, Ital.] A 
piece of architeéture, in form ofa ca- 
nopy, fupported with columns, and ferv- 
ing asa covering toan altar, It pro- 
perly fignifies a rich filk, Du Cange, 
and was a canopy carried over the hott. 

Builder’s Dig. 

Ba’tperpast. 2. f. [probably of balb, 
Sax. bold, and daf, to mingle.] Any 
thing jumbled together without judg- 
ment ; rude mixture; a confufed dif- 
courfe. 

To BA'LDERDASH., v. a. [from the noun.) 
To mix or adulterate any liquor, 

Ba’toty. adv. [from bald.) Nakedly ; 
meanly ; inclezantly, 

Batpuony. z. f. The fame with Gen- 
TIAN. 

Ba’towess. z, f. [from bald.) 

1. The want of hair. 

2. The lofs of hair. 

Which happen’d on the fkin to light, 
And there corrupting to a wound, 
Spreads leprofy and baldnefs round. 

3. Meannefs of writin 

Ba’ctprick. 
logy.] 

1. A girdie. By feme DiGienaries it js 
explained a éracelet; but I have not 
found it in that fenfe. 

Athwart his breat a baldrick brave he ware, 
That thin’d, like twinkling tars, with ftones mot 


precious rare. Fairy Queen. 
A radiant Laldrich, o'er his thoulders tied, 
Pope. 


Softain'd ths fword that giitter'd at his fide. 
2. The zodiack. 
That like the twins of Jove they feem'd in fight, 
Which deck the baldrick of the heavens bright. 
Spenfer. 
Bare. z. f. [balle, Fr.] A bundle or parcel 
of goods packed up for carriage. 
One hired an afs, in the dog. days, to carry cer- 
tain bals of goods to fuch atown. L'Efirange. 
It'is pats of the bales in which bohea tea was 
brought over from China. Woodward. 
Birse. #./f (bel, Sax. bale, Dan, bal, bol, 
Icelandith.] Mifery ; calamity. 
She look’d abeut, and leeing one in mail 
Armed to point, fought hack to tarn again 5 
For light fhe hated as the deadly bale. Fairy Q.} 
To Bare. w.a. A word ufed by the failors, 
who bid dale out the water; that is, 
fave it out, by way of diftinGion from 
pumping. Minner. I believe from dail. 
ler, Fr. to deliver from hand: to hand. 
To Bare. u.n. [emballer, Fr, imballure, | 
Ital.]. Fo make up into a bale, 
Ba’erut. adj. [from.b.ce.] 
t. Full of mifery; full of grief; forrow- 
ful; fad; woeful, 


Swift. 
g; anelegance. 
mf. [OF uncertain etymo- 
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Ah, lucklefs babe! born under crue! tise, 
And in dead parents baleful athes bred. 
But when I feel the bitter baleful (mart, 
Which her fair eyes unwares do work in me,- 
I think that I a new Pandora fee. Spenfer. 
Round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witnefs'd huge afli@ion and difma a“ 
Mix'd with obdurate pride and ftedfaft hate. Milt 
2. Full of mifchief; Jeftructive, 
But when he faw his threat’ning was but vain, 
He turn’d about, and fearch’d his baleful books 
again. Fairy Queen. 
Boiling choler chokes, 
By fight of thei, our baleful enemies, Shakefpeare. 
Unfeen, unfelt, the fiery ferpent fkims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs, 
His baleful breath infpiring as he glides. Dryden. 
Happy Iërne, whofe moft wholefome air 
Poifons envenom'd fpiders, and forbids 
The baleful toad and vipera from her fhore. Péilips. 
Ba’Leruury. adv. [from baleful.) Sor- 
rowfully ; mifchievoufly. 
BALK. 2. f. [balk, Dut. and Germ.] A 
great beam, fuch as is ufed in building ; 
a rafter over an out-houfe or barn, 
Bark. nf. {derived by Skinner from wa- 
licare, Ital. 
land left unploughed between the for- 
rows, or at the end of the field, 
To Bark. v. a. [See the noun. ] 
1. To dilappoint ; to fruftrate ; to elude. 
Another thing in the grammar {chools I {se no 
ufe of, unlefs it be to balk young lads in learning 
languages. p Lockes 
Every one has a defire to keep up the vigour 
of his taculties, 
by what is too hard for ir. 
But one may balk this good intent, 
And take things otherwife than meant. Prior, 
The prices muft have been high; for a people 
fo rich would not balk their fancy. Arbuthnot, 
Baik'd of his prey, the yelling monfter flies, 
And fills the city with his hideous cries. Pope 
Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 
Balk’dare the courts, and conte{t is no more. Pope. 
To mifs any thing ; to leave untouched. 
Py grifly Pluto he doth Iwear, 
He rent his clothes, and tore his hair; 
And as he runneth here and there, 
An acorn cup he greeteth ; 
Which foon he taketh by the ftalky 
About his head he lets it walk, 
Nor doth he any creature a/&, 
But lays on all he meeteth. Drayton's Nimpbid, 
3- To omit, or refufe, any thing. 
This was looked for at our hand, and this was 
balkt. Shakefpeare. 
4. To heap, as on a ridge. his, or 
fomething like this, feems to be in 
tended here, 
Ten thovfand bold Scots, three and twenty 
knights, 
Bald in their own blood, did Sir Waites fre 
On Holmedon’s plains. Sha. efpeare 


Ba’txers. x. f [In fifhery.] Men who 


fland on a cliff, or high place on the 
fhor 


fthing boats, which way the pafluge or 
thule of herrings is. 

The pilchard, are purfued by a bigger fiih, 
called a pluther, who leaseth above water, and be. 
wrayeth them trt’.edalker. Carews Sur. of Corn, 


Baty. nf. [bol, Dan. bol, Dutch.) 
Bal, cininutively Belin, 

the Celta, was caleu by the ancient Gauls Abel- 
hae What w, was round. and in particular the 
hard, was culed by the ancients either Bal, or 
Bel, ang likewile Ból and Bil. Among the mo- 
dera Perfians, the head is called Pole; and the 
Flemings fill call the head Bejiz. Tióħoç is the 


Locke, 


2. 


head or pull 3 and rons, is to turn, Bovog likewite 


Fairy Q, 


to pafs over.] A ridge of] 


and not to balk his underftanding | 


¢, and give a fign to the men in the |" 


Cowell. | 


the fun, or Apollo, of {* 
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. fignifies a round ball, whence doce, and dell, and: 
ball, which the Welch term 4. By the Scotch. 
alfo the head is named kél; whence the Englith: 
Lill is derived, fignifying the beak of a bird. Fi- 
guratively, the Phrygians and Thurians by Banany 
underftood’ a king. Hence alfo, in the Syriacke 
dialets, Pada, ar, and likewife faa, fignifies 
lord, and by this name alfo the fun; and, in fome 
dialects, “HA and ’ra, whence "Irop and “HAiocy 
TMa and LyAios, and alfo, in the Celtick dimi- 
nutive way of expreffion,"EAgvog, Tidevos, and Biase 
voz, fignified the fun; and ‘Erim, rém, and Bené 
the moon. Among the Teutonicks, bol and keit 
have the fame meaning; whence the adjective bo- 
lig, or beilig, is derived, and fignifies divine or 
holy ; and the afpiration being changed into f} 
the Romans form their Sol. Baxter .- 
. Any thing made in a round form, or 


approaching to round. A 
Worms with many feet round themfelves into 
balls under logs of timber, but not in the timber.- 
š. r Bacon.- 
Nor arms they. wear, nor fwords and bucklerss 

wield 

But whirl from leathern ftrings huge balls of lead. 
Dryden. 
Like a ball of {now tumbling: down a hill, he: 


gathered ftrength as he pafled. a Howells. 
Still unripen’d in the dewy. mines, 

Within the żal! a trembling water fhines, > 

That through the cryftal darts. Addifons. 


Such of thofe corpufeles as happened to combine: 
into one mafs, formed: the metallick and mineral 
balls, or nodules, which we find. Woodward.. 

2. A round thing to play with, either. with» 
the hand or foot, or a.racket.. = 

Balls to the ftars, and thralls to fortune’s reign, 
Turn’d from themfelves, infected with their cages; 
Where death ts fear’d, and life is held with pain. 


Sidney 
Thofe I have feen play at ball; grow extremely: 
earneft who fhould have the balh Sidney. 


3. A fmall round thing, with fome parti- 
cular mark, by which votes are given,. 


or lots caft. 
Let lots decide it. 

For ev'ry number'd-captive put a bal 
Into an urn; three only black be there, 
The rett,-ali white, are fafe. 

Minos, the ftrict inquifitor, appears 5 
Round in his urn the blended Sa/fs he rowls, - 
Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryg. 


4. A-globe ;- as; the da//.of. the earth;. 
Julius and Antony, thofe lords nf all,” 
» Lew at her feet prefent the conquer’d ball. - 
he Granville. 
Ye gods, .whatjuttice rulesthe dal! ? 
Pope,. 


Dryden- 


Freedom and arts together fall. 

5. Æ globe borne as an enfign of fove.. 
reignty. . 

Here the tragedy of a young man, that by right- 
ought to hold the dal! of'a kingdom ; but, by 
fortune, is made himfelf a ball, toiled from mifery 
to mifery, from place to place.: Bacor, 

6. Any part of the body that‘approaches. 

1 to roundnefs; as the lower and twelling, 

partof the thumb; the apple of the eye. 
Be fubject to no fight but mine; invifible 

To every cye-ball elfe. : Shakefpeare, 

~To make a ftern countenance,. let your brow: 

bend fo, that it may, almoft touch the al of the a 

cyte a Prachanie 

‘7. The fkin fpread overa hollow piece of 
wood, ftuffed with hair or wool, which 
the printers dip in ink, to fpread it om 
the letters. 

Bait. 2. f (bal, Fr. from balare,. low 
Lat. from Barbir, to dance.) An en- 
tertainment of dancing, at which the 
preparations are made at the expence: 
of iome particular perfon, . “ 


BAL 


‘Tf golden fconces hang not on the walls, 
To light the coftly fuppers and the da//s. Dryden. 
He would make no extraordinary figure ac a 
ball; but 1 can affure the ladies, fur their confola- 
tion, that he has writ better verfes n the fex than 
any man. Swift. 
BALLAD. 2. f. [balade, Fr.] A fong. 
Ballad once fignified a folemn and facred fong, 
as well as trivial, when Solomon's Song was called 
the bailid of baliads; but now it is applied to no- 
thing but trifling verfe. Watts. 
An" I have not ballads made on you all, and 
fung co filthy tunes, may a cup of fack be my 
po.fon. Sbakefpeare. 
Like the fweet ballad, this amufing lay 
Too long detains the lover on his way. Gay. 
To Ba’utan. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
make or fing ballads. 
Saucy li€tors 


Will catch at us like trumpets, and fcall’d rhimers 
Ballad u3 out o° tune. Sbhakefpeare. 

Ba‘tuav-sincer. 2. f. [from ballad and 
Jing. One whofe employment is to fing 
ballads in the ftreets. 

No fooner ‘gan he raife his tuneful fong, 

But lads and laties round about him throng. 

Not ballad-finger, plac'd above the crowd, 

Sings with a note fo fhrilling, fweet, and loud. 
Gay. 

Ba’uvast. 2. f. [ballafte, Dutch. ] 

1. Something put at the bottom of the 
fhip, to keep it fleady to the centre of 
gravity. 

There muft be middle counfellors to keep things 
fteady ; for, without that ballaft, the ship will roul 
too much. Bacon. 

As for the afcent of a fubmarine veffe), this may 
be eafily contrived, if there be fome great weight 
at the bottom of the fhip, being part of its ballat; 
which, by fome cord within, may be loofened from 
ite Wilkins. 

As, when empty barks on billows float, 

With fandy Laliaff failors trim the boat; 

So bees bear gravel ftones, whofe poifing weight 

Steers thro’ the whiftling winds their fteddy flight. 
Dryden. 

2. That which is ufed to make any thing 
fleady. 

Why fthould he fink where nothing feem’d to 

prefs ? 
His lading little, and his dallaf lels. Swift, 


To Ba'LLAST. w.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To put weight at the bottom of a fħip, 
in order to keep her fteady. 


Ifi this be fo ballufed, as to be of equal weight 
with the like magnitude of water, it will be move- 


able. Wilkins. 
2. To keep any thing fteady. 
While thus to balaj love 1 though’, 
And fo more Reddily t' have gone, 
I faw 1 had love's pinnace overfraught. Donne. 


Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 
And with true honour ballafled my pride. Dryden, 
Bauue tre. n.f. [ballette, Fr.] A dance 
in which fome hiftory is reprefented. 
Ba‘turarps. 2. f [from dail, and yard, 
or ftick to pufh it with.] A play at 
which a ball is driven by the end of a 
flick: now corruptly called billiards.” 
With dice, with cards, with bullierds, far unfit 
With thottlecocks miffeeming manly wit. Spenfer’ 


Ba’tuisrer. See BALUSTRE. 
LON. 
EALL be. fr (ballon, Fr.) 
1. A large round fhort-necked veffel ufed 
in chymiftry. 
z. [In architeéture.} A ball or globe 
placed on the top of a pillar. 


BAL 


In fireworks.] A ball of pafteboard, 

uffed with combuftible matter, which, 
when fired, mounts to a confiderable 
height in the air, and then burfts into 
bright {parks of fire, refembling ftars. 

BALLOT. n.f. [ballore, Fr.] 

1. A httle ball or tjecket ufed in giving 
votes, being put privately into a box or 
urn. á p 

2. The a&t of voting by ballot. 

To BALLOT. v. 2. [balloter, Fr.} To 

choofe by ballot, that is, by putting 

little balls or tickets, with particular 
marks, privately in a box; by counting 
which, it is known what is the refalt of 
the poll, without any difcovery by whom 
each vote was given. 

No competition arriving to a fufficient number 
of balls, they fell to balor fome others. Watton. 

Giving their votes by ballring, tbey lie under 
no awe. . Svift. 


Bauiota’rion. 2. /. [from ballot.] The 
aĉ of voting by ballot. 


The eleétion is intricate and curious, confifting 
of ten feveral baltotations. Wotton. 


Baum. n.f. [baume, Fr. balfamum, Lat.] 


3. 


't. The fap or juice of a hrub remarkably 


odoriferous. 

Balm trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy thrubs, in Idumean plains. Dryden. 

z. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 

Thy placeis fill'd, thyfceptre wrung from thee; 
Thy balm wath'd off wherewith thou waft anointed, 

Shakefpeare. 

3. Any thing that fooths or mitigates pain. 

You were conduéted to a gentle bath, 

And balms avply’d'to you. Sbakefprare. 

Your praife’s argument, balm of your age; 
Deareft and beft. Shakefpeare. 

A tender fmile, our forrow’s only baim. Young, 

Baum. n. fe [melifz, Lat.] The 

Baum Mint. name of a plant. 

The fpecies are, 1. Garden balm. 2. Garden 
kalm, with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stinking 
Roman balm, with fofter hairy leaves. Miller. 

Barm of Gilead. 

1. The juice drawn from the baliam trec, 
by making incifions in its bark. Its 
colour is firt white, foon after green; 
but, when it comes to be old, it is of 
the colour of honey. ‘The fmell of it is 
agreeable, and very penetrating; the 
tafte of it bitter, fharp, and aftringent, 
As little iffaes from the plant by inci- 
fion, the da/m fold by the merchants is 
made of the wood and green branches 
of the tree, diftilled by fire, which is 
generally adulterated with turpentine. 

Calmet. 

Tt feems to me, that the zori of Gilead, which 
we render in our Bible by the word alm, was act 
the fame with the balfam of Mecca, but only a 
better f rc of turpentine, then in ufe for the cure of 
wounds and other difeales. Prideaux’s Connections, 

2. A plant remarkable for the ftrong bal- 
famick feent which its leaves emit, 
upon being bruifed ; whence fome have 


fuppofed, erroneonfly, that the balm of 


Gilead was taken from this plant. Miller. 
To Baum. w. a. [from ġalm.] 
1. To anoint with balm, or with any 
thing medicinal, 
Balm his fuul head with warm diftilled waters, 
And buen fweet word. Sbakelpedre. 
2. To footh ; to mitigate ; to affuage.~ 
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Oppreft nature fleeps + 
This reft might yet have balm'd thy fenfes. Shak. 
Barmy. adj. [from balm.]} 
1. Having the qualities of balm. 
Soft on the flow'ry herb T found me laid, 
In balmy fweat; which with his beams the fun 
Soon dry'd. Milton. 
2. Producing balm. 
Let India boaft her groves, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, and the balmy tree. 
3. Soothing ; foft; mild. 
Come, Deldemona, "tis the foldiers life 
To have their almy Numbers wak’d with ftrife. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Such vifions hourly pafs before my fight, 
Which from my eyes their balmy flumbers fright. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


4. Fragrant; odoriferous. 

Thofe rich perfumes which from the happy fhore 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey’d, 
Whofe guilty fweetnefs firt the world betray’d. 

Dryden, 


Dryden. 


Firft Euros to the rifing morn is fent, 

The regions of the da/my continent. 
5. Mitigating; affuafive. 

Oh balmy breath, that doth almoft perfuade 

Juftice to break her fword ! Sbakefpeare. 
Ba‘tneary. n.f. [balnearium, Lat.) A 
bathing-room. 

The dalnearies, and bathing-places, he expofeth: 
unto the fummer fetting. Broqwn’s Vulgar Errours. 

BALNEA TION. 2. f. [from balneum, Lat. 
a bath.] The a&t of bathing. 

As the head may be difturbed by the fkin, it 
may the fame way be relieved, as is obfervable ia 
balneatiens, and fomentations of that part. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ba’tneatory. adj. [dalnearius, Lat.] 
Belonging to a bath or ftove. 
Ba‘torape. 2. f. The leap of an horfe, 
fo that when his fore-feet are in the air, 
he fhews nothing but the fhocs of his 
hinder-feet, without yerking out. A 
balotade differs from a capriole; for 
when a horfe werks at caprioles, he 
yerks out his hinder legs with all his 
force. Farrier’s Did, 
Ba’usam. n.f [baljamum, Lat.} Oint- 
ment; unguent; an undtuous applica- 
tion thicker than oil, and fofter than 
falve. 
Chrift’s blood our balfam 3 if that cure us here, 


Him, when our judge, we tha'l not find fevere. 
Denbam. 
Ba‘tsam Apple. [momordica, Lat.] An 
annual Indian plant. 
Ba’usam Tree. 

This is a throb which fcarce grows taller than 
the pomegranate tree ; the bloffoms are like fmall 
ftars, very fragrant; whence fpring out little 
pointed pads, inclofing a fruit like an almund, 
called carpobalfamum, as the wood is called xylo- 
balfamum, and the juice opobalfamum. Calmete 

Bausa’MICAL. } adj. [from bal/am.] Hav- 

BaLsa’Mtck. ing the qualities of 
balfanı; unétuous ; mitigating; foft ; 
mild ; oily. 

If there be a wound in my leg, the vital energy 
of my foul thrufts out the éal/amical humour of 
my blsod to heal it. Hale. 

The aliment of fuch as have freth wounds ovght 
to be fuch as keeps the humours from putre- 
fa€tion, and renders them oily and daljamick. 

Artutknct. 

BA LUSTER. x. f. [according to Du Cange, 
from balaufirium, low Lat. a bathing- 
place.) A fmall column or pilaiter, 
from an inch and three quarters to four 
inches fquare or diameter. Their di- 

; menfions 


BAN 


menfions and forms are various; they 
are frequently adorned with mouldings ; 
they are placed with rails on ftairs, and 
in the fronts of galleriesin churches. 


This fhould firt have been planched over, and 
railed about with éalufters. - Carew. 


Ba'LUSTRADE. #. f: [from balufer.] An 
afflemblage of one okore rows of little 
turned pillars, called balufters, fixed 
upon a terras, or the top of a building, 
for feparating one part from another. 

Bam, Beam, being initials in the name 
of any place, ufnally imply it to have 
been woody ; from the Saxon beam, 
which we ufe in the fame fenfe to this 
day. Gibfon. 

Bamsoo. x. f An Indian plant of the 
reed kind. It has feveral fhoots much 
larger than our ordinary reeds, which 
are knotty and feparated from {pace to 
fpace by joints. The bamboo is much 
larger than the fugar-cane. 

To BAMBOOZLE. v.a. [a cant word not 
ufed in pure or in grave writings.] To 
deceive ; to impofe upon ; to confound. 

After Nick had bambcoxird about the money, 
John ca'led for counters. Arbuthnot. 

Bamzoozier. n. f. [from bambooxle.] 
A tricking fellow ; a cheat. 

There are a fet of fellows they call banterers 
and bamboozlers, that play fuch tricks. Aréurbnoet. 


Ban. 2. j. [ban, Teut. a publick procla- 

_ mation, as of profcription, interdiction, 
excommunication, public fale. } 

1. Publick notice given of any thing, 
whereby any thing is pnblickly com- 
manded or forbidden. This word we 
ufe efpecially in the publithing matri- 
mania] contra¢ts in the church, before 
marriage, to the end that if any man 
can fay againft the intention of the par- 
ties, either in refpect of kindred or 
otherwife, they may take their excep- 
tion in time. And, in the cannon law, 
banna funt preclamationes fponfi S fponfe 
in ecelofiis feri folite. ‘ap ee 


I bar it in the intereft of my wife; 

“Tis the is fubcontraéted to thia lord, 

And I her husband contradi@ your bans. SEakefp. 
To draw ber neck into ihe Eans. Hudilrat. 


2. A curfe ; excommunication. 
Thon mixture raok of midnight weeds colleéted, 
With Hecate’s ban thrice blafted, thrice infe@ted. 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
A great overfight it was of St. Peter that he 
id not accorfe Nero, whereby the pope might have 
got all; yet what need of fuch a éan, fince friar 
Vincent could tell Atabalipa, that kingdoms were 
the pope's? Raleigh, 
3. Interdiétion. 
Bold deed to eye 
The facred fruit, facred to abfMinence, 
Mach more to tafte it, under ban to touch. Bil. 
4. Ban of the Empire ; a publick cenfure 
by which the privileges of any German 
prince are fufpended. 
fe proceeded fo far by treaty, that he was prof. 


fered to have the imperial ban taken off Altapi- 
nus, upon fubmiffion. Howell, 


To Bax. v. a. [bannen, Dutch, to curfe.], 


To curfe; to execrate. 

Shall we think that it Janeth the work which 
they leave bebind them, or-taketh away the ufe 
therecf ? Hooker. 


It is uncertain whether this word, in 
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the foregoing fenfe, is to be deduced 
from ban, to curfe, or dane, to poifon. 

In thy clofet pent up, rue my fhame, 

“And baz ourenemies, both mine and thine. Shak. 

Before thefe Moors went a Numidian prieft, 

~ bellowing ontcharms, and cafting ferowls of paper 

on each fide, wherein he curfed and banned the 
Chriftians.” Knolles. 

Bana’na Tree. A fpecies of plantain. 

Bann. n. f. [bende, Dutch ; band, Saxon.) 

1. A tie ; a bandage; that by which one 
thing is joined to another. 

You shall find the dand, that feems to tie their 
friendfhip together, will be the very ftrangler of 
their amity. b _ Shakefpeare. 

z. A chain by which any animal is kept 
in reftraint, ‘This is now ufually fpelt, 
lefs properly, bond. 

So wild a beaft, fo tame ytaught to be, 

And buxom to his bands, is joy to fee. Hub. Tale. 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. 

3. Any means of union or connection be- 
tween perfons. 

Here's eight that muft take hands 
To join in Hymen’s bands. Shakefpeare. 

4. Something worn about the neck; a 
neckcloth. It is now reftrained to a 
neckcloth of particular form, worn by 
clergymen, lawyers, and ftudents in 
colleges. 

For his mind I do not care 5 

That’s a toy that I could fpare: 

Let his title be but great, 

His cloaths rich, and and fit neat. Ben Fonfon. 

He took his lodging at the manfion-houfe of a 


taylor’s widow, who wafhes, and can clear-ftarch 
his bands. Addifen, 


5- Any thing bound round another. 
In old ftatues of ftone in cellars, the feet of 
them being bound with leaden bands, it appeared 
that the lead did fwell. Bacon. 


6. [In architecture.] Any flat low member 
or moulding, called alfo fafcia, face, or 
plinth. 

7. A company of foldiers. ' 


And, good my lard of Somerfet, unite 
Your troops of horfemen with his bands of foot. 
Shakefpearc. 
8. A company of perfons joined together 
in any common defign. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 
Sbakefpeare. 

The queen, in white array before her band, 
Saluting took her rival by the haod. Dryden. 

On a fudden, methought, this feleét band fprang 
forward, witha refolution to climb the afcent, and 
follow the call of that heavenly mufiek, 

Strait the three ands prepare in arms to join, ¢ 
Each bard the number of the facred Nine. Pope. 

To Bann. wv. a. [from band.] 
1. To unite together into one body or 
troop. 

‘The bifhop, and the duke of Glo*fter’s men, 
Have fill’d their pockets full of pebble fones, 
And banding themfelves in contrary parts, 

Do pelt at one another's pates. Shakefpeare. 

Some of the boys banded themfelves as for the 
major, and others for the king, who, after fix days 
fkirmifhing, at lat made a compofition, and de- 
parted. Carew. 

They, to live exempt 
From Heav'n's high jurifdi€tion, in new league 
Banded againtt bis throne. Milton. 


2. To bind over with a band. 
And by his mother ftood an infant lover, 
With wings unfledg'd, his eyes were banded over. 
Dryden, 


Banos of a.Saddle, are two pieces of iron 


Tathr. {| 
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nailed upon the bows of the faddle, to_ 
hold the bows in the right fituation. 

BANDAGE. n. f. [bandage, Fr.] 

1. Something bound over another. 

Zeal too had a place among the reft, with a 
bandage over her eyes ; though one would not have 
expected to have feen her reprefented in fnow. 

Aaddifort. 

Cords were faftened by hooks to my bandagesy 

which the workmen had gist round my neck. 
Swift's Gullivere. 

2. It is ufed, in furgery, for the fillet or 
roller wrapt over a wounded mem- 
ber; and, fometimes, for the aét or 
practice of applying bandages. 

Ba’np Box. oat {trons band and box.] A 
flight box ufed for bands, and other- 
things of fmall weight. 

My friends are furprifed to find two bandboxes 
among my books, till I let them fee that they are- 
lined with deep erudition. Addifane. 

With empty dandbox the delights to range, 

And feignsa diftant errand from the ‘Change. 
Gay's Trivias 

BA'NDELET. x. f. [bandelet, Fr. in archi- 
tecture.] Any little band, fiat mould- 
ing, or fillet. 

Ba'nDiT. 2. f. [bandito, Ital] A man 
outlawed. 

No favage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to foil her virgin purity. Miltona. 

No ġandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavern'd hermit, refts felf fatisfy'da Popes. 

Banoi‘tTro. x. f in the plural danditti.. 
[4andito, Ital.] 

A Roman fworder, and Landitto ilave, 

Murdes'd {weet Tully. Shakefpeares. 

Ba’nooc. 2. e [from ban or band, and 
dog. The original of this word is very: 
doubtful. Caius, De Canibus Britanni- 
cis, derives it from band, that is, a 
dog chained up. Skinner inclines to de- 
duce it from bana, a murderer. May 
it not come from dan, a cur, as we 
fay a curff cur; or rather from baund,, 
fwelled or large, a Danih word ; from, 
whence, in fome countries, they call a. 
great nut a ban-nut ê] A kind of large- 
dog. 

The time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 
The time when fcreech-owls cry, and bandogs howl. 

Shake peare’s Henry VI., 
Or privy, or pert, if any bin, 
We havegreat bandogs will tear their fkin. Spenfer. 

Banovouwers. x. f. [bandouliers, Fr] 
Small wooden cafes covered with lea- 
ther, each of them. containing powder- 
that is a fufficient charge for a mufket. 

Ba’npRou. x. f- [banderol, Fr.] A little 
flag or ftreamer ; the little fringed filk 
flag that hangs on a trumpet. 

Ba’noy. n. f. [from bander, Fr.] A club. 
turned ronnd at bottom, for ftriking a. 
ball at play. 

To Ba'NpY. v. a. [probably from bandy, 
the infirument with which they ftrike- 
balls at play, which, being crooked,. 
is named from the term bander; as, 
bander un are, to {tring or bend a bow.) 

1. To beat to and fro, or from one to 
another. f 

They do cunningly, from one hand ta another, 
bandy the fervitude like a tennis ball Spenfere 

And like a ball dandy'd *twixt pride and wit, 
Rather than yield, PE the prize will quite 

Dinbam". 
Wiat 
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What from the tropicks can the earth repel ? 
What vigorous arm, what repercuffive blow, , 
Bandies the mighty globe fill to and fro? Blackm, 

2. To exchange ; to give and take reci- 
procally. ‘ 

Do you bandy lacks with me, you rafcal? 

Sbakefpeare. 
Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleafures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hatly words. Shake/peare.* 
3. To agitate ; to tofs about. 

This hath been fo bandied amongft as, that. 
one can hardly mifs books of this kind. Locke. 

Ever fince men have been united into govern- 
ments, the endeavours after univerfal monarchy 
have been bendied among thems Swift. 

Let not obvieus and known truth, or4ome of 
the mot plain and certain prepofitions, be bandied 
about in a difputation. Watts. 

Qo Ba'npy. v.z. To contend, as at fome 
game, in which each dtrives to drive 
the ball his own way. 

No fimple man that fees 
This fatttous-bardying of their favourites, 
Bot that he doth prefage fome ill event. 

A valiant fon-in-law thou fhalt enjoy : 
One fit to bandy with thy lawlefs fons, 
To rue in the commonwealth. Sbukelpeare. 

Could fet up grandee againft grandee, 
To-fquander time away, and andy į 
Made lords and commoner lay fieges 
“To dne one another’s privileges. Hudibras. 

After all the dardyizg attempts of refolution, 
it is as much aqueftion as ever. Glanville. 

Banvoviec. x. f [from dander, Fr.] A 
crooked leg. 

Ile tells aloud your greateft failing, 

Nor makes a feruple to expofe 
Your bardyleg, or crooked nofe. Sauift. 

BA'NDYLECGED. adj. [from bandyleg.] 
Having crooked legs. 

The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandylegged 
prince; fuch a perfon would have made but an 
odd figure. Collier. 

BANE. 2./. [bana, Sax. a murderer.] 

x. Poifon. 

Begone, or elfe let me. "Tis bane to draw 
The fame air with thee, Ben Fonfon. 

2 All goad to me hecomes 
Banez and in heav'n much worfe would be my 
fate. Milton. 


Shakefp. 


They with fpeed 
“Their courfe through thickeft conftellations held, 
‘Spreading their bane. Milton. 
Thus am I doubly arm’d; my death and life, 
My dane and antidote, are both before mes 
‘This, in a moment, brings me to an end ; 
But that informs me I hall never die.  _Addifcn. 
2. That which deitroys ; mifchief; ruin. 
Infolercy muf be repreft, or it will be the bane 
of the Chriftian religion. Hocker. 
I will not be afraid of death and bune, 
Till Birnam foret come to Dunfinanc. Sdakefpeare. 
Suffices that ta me ftrength is my bare, 
And proves the fuurce of all my miferies. Miton. 
So entertain'd thofe odoruus fweets the fiend, 
Who came their bane. Milton. 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios worth, thofe thunderbolts of war, 
“The double Jane of Carthage? Dryden. 
Falfe religion is, in its nature, the greateft bane 
and deftruétion to government in the world. Sourbh. 
To Bane. v. a. [from the noun.] To poi- 
fon. 
What if my houfe be troubled with a rat; 
And I be pleas’d to give ten thoufand ducats 
Vo have it bard? Stakefptare. 
Ba’xerut. adj. [from bane and full.] 
1. Poifonoas. 
For voyaging ta learn the direfal art, 
To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart 5 
Obfervant of the gods, and fternly jut, 


Lus refus'd to inipare the baneful trufte Pape. 


| Ba’nerutwess. n. / [from bancful.] 
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2. Deftrudtive. 


The filver eagle too is fent before, 
Which I do hope will prove to them as baneful, 
As thou conceiv’ft it to the commonwealth, 
Ben Fonfon. 
The nightly wolf is baneful to the foid, 
Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold, Dryd. 


Poifonoufnels ; deftruétivenefs. 
Ba’neworr. n.f. [from bane and wort.) 
A plant the fame with deadly night/bade. 

To Banc. v. a. [vengolen, Dutch. | 
1. To beat; to thump ; to cudgel: a low 
and familiar word. 

One receiving from them fome affronts, met 
with them handfomely, and banged them to good 
purpofe. Horel, 

He having got fome iron out of the earth, put 
it into his fervants hands to fence with, and bang 
one another. Locke. 

Formerly I was to be banged becaufe I was too 
ftrong, and now becaufe 1 am tao weak, to refit ; 
I am to be brought down when too rich, and op- 
prefied when too poor. Arbuthiot. 


|2. To handle roughly; to treat with vio- 


lence, in general, 
The defperate tempek hath fo dang’d the Turks, 
That their defignment halts. Shakefpeare. 
You thould accoft her with jefts fire-new from 
the mint; you thould have banged the youth into 
dumbnefs. Shakefpeart. 
Banc. n.f- [from the verb.] A blow; 
a thump; a ftroke: a low word. 
I am a bachelor. —That’s to fay, t ey are fools 
that marry; you'll bear me a bang for that. Stak. 
With many a ftiff thwack, many a bung, 
Hard crabtree and old iron rang. Hudibras. 
I heard feveral langs or buffets, as I thought, 
given to the eagle that held the ring of my box in 
his beak. Swifts Gulliver, 
To Ba’nott.v. a. To wafe by little and 
little; to fquander carelefsly : a word 
now ufed only in converfation. 
1f we bangle away the legacy of peace left us hy 
Chrift, it isa fgn of our want of regard for him. 
Duty of Man. 
To BA’NISH. w. a. [banir, Fr. banio, low 
Lat. probably from ban, Teut. an out- 
lawry, or profcription ] 
1. To condemn to leave his own country. 
Oh, fare thee well! 
Thofe evils thou repeat ft upon thyfelf 
Have banijhd me from Scotland. Shakefpeare. 
2. To drive away. 
Lanifh bufinels, banifb Corrow, 
To the Gods belongs to-morrow. — Cvav/ey. 
It is for wicked men only to dread Gad, and to 


endeavour to anih the thoughts of him out of 


their minds. Tillerfon. 
Succefslefs all her foft carefles prove, 

To banijh fiom his breaft his country’s love. Pope. 
Ba’nisHer. x. f. [from danif.] He that 
forces another from his own country. 

In mere fpite, 
To he full quit nf thofe my bunifbers, 
Stand J before thee here. Shatefpeare. 

Ba‘nisument. 2. f. [banifement, Fr.] 

1. The aét of banifhing another ; as, he 
fecured himfelf by the banifoment of his 
enemies. 

2. The tate of bcing banithed; exile. 

Now go we in content 
To liberty, and not to daniforent, —— Shakefeeare. 
Round the wide world in danibaent we roams 
Furc'd from our pteafing fields and native home. 


Dryden 

BANK. x. f [banc, Saxon.] 
1, The earth arifing on each fide of a water. 
We fay, properly, the kore of the fea, 
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and the banks of a river, brook, or {mall 
water, 

Have you not made an univerfal hout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath his ank ? Shak. 

Richmond, in Devonfhire, fent out a boat 
Unto the fhore, to afk thofe on the banke, 

If they were his affiftants. Shake/peares 

A brook whofe ftream fo great, fo good, 

Was lov'd, was honour'd as a flood ; 
Whofe ban s the Mofes dwelt upon. Crafhacs 

*Tis happy when our ftreams of knowledge flow 
To fill cheir banks, but not to overthrow. Derkart 

O early loft! what tears the river fhed, 

When the fad pomp along his banks wasted! Pope. 
2. Any heap of earth piled up. 

‘They befieged him in Abel of Bethmaachah, and 
they caf up a dank againft the city; and it ttood 
in the trench. Samut 

3. [from anc, Fr. a bench.] A feat or 
bench of rowers. 

Piac’d on their banks, the lofty Trojans fweep 
Neptune’s fmooth face, and cieave the yielding 

deep. Wallera 

Mean time the king with gifts a veffel ftores, 
Supplies the banks with twenty chofen oars. Dryd. 

‘That banks of oars were not in the fame plain, 
but raifed above one ‘another, is evident from de- 
{criptions of ancient thips. Arbuthnot. 

4. A place where money is laid up to be 
called for occafionally. 

Let it be no bank, or common ftock, but every 
man be matter of his own money. Not that J al- 
together miflike banks, but they will hardly be 
brooked, Bacon's Effayr. 

This mafs of treafure you fhould now reduce ; 
But you your ftore have hoarded in fome dank. » 

Derlam 

There pardons and indulgences, and giving men 
a fhare in faints merits, out f the common bank 
and treafury of the church, which the pope has the 
fole cuft dy of. South. 

5. The company of perfons conccrned in 
managing a bank. 
To Bank. v. a. [from the noxn.] 
t. To inclofe with banks. 
Amid the cliffs 
And burning fands, that dank the firabby vales. 
Thomfo:te 
z. To lay up money in a bank. 
Banxk-BiLL., #. fe [from bank and bill] 
A note for money laid up in a bank, at 
the fight of which the money is paid. 


Let three hundred pounds be paid her out of my 


ready moneys or bank-bills. Sawifte 
BANKER. a2. f: [from bank.) One that 


traficks in money; one that keeps or 
manages a bank. : 
Whole droves of lenders crowd the banter’s doors, 
To callin money. © Drydens 
By powerful charms of gold and filver led, 
The Lombard bankers and the "~henge to watte. 
Dryden 
Ba’nxrurtey. n.f. [from dankrupt.] 
1. The ftate ofa man broken, or bankrupt. 
2. The att of declaring one’s fe'f bank- 
rupt; as, he raifed the clamours of his 
creditors by a fudden bankruptcy. 
BANKRUPT. adj. [danquercute, Fr. banco- 
retto, ktal.} 1n debt beyond the power 
of payment. 
The king's grown barkrupt, like a broken man, 
Shake/peares 
Sir, if you fpend word for word with me, 
I hall make your wit bankrupt. Shakefpeatre. 
It is fud that the money-changers 
of Italy had benches, probably in the 
burfe or exchange ; and that when any 
became infolvent, his anco was rotto, 
his bench was broke. Irt was once 
written bankerout. Bankerout is a verb. 
Dantys 


BAN 


Dainty bits nf 

Make rich the ribs, but bankercxt the-wits. Shak. 
Ba’nxrupt.#.f. A man in debt beyond 

the power of payment.” A ‘ 
Perkin gathered togetber a power, neither in 
number nor in hardinefs contemptible; but, in 
their fortunes, to be feared, being dantruprs, and 
many of them felons. Bacon. 
Itis with wicked men as With a bankrupt: when 
“Bis creditors are loud aod clamorous, ant fpeak 
big, he giveth them many good words. Calamy. 

In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his caufe 5 
His thanklefs country leaves him to herlaws. Pope. 
To BA’ nxrurr. v.a. To break; todif- 


able one from fatisfying his creditors. 
We catt off the care of all future thrift, becanfe 
we are alreddy bankrupted. Hamm:nd. 

BANNER. ze f. (banniere, Fr. banair, 
Welth.] 

1. A flag; a ftandard; a military enfign. 

From France there comes a power, who already 
Have fecret fpies in fome of our beft ports, 
And are at point to fhew their open banner. Shak. 
All ia 4 moment through the gloom were feen 
Ten thoufand banners rife into the air, 
With orient colours waving. Dilton. 
He faid no more 3 
Bat left his fifter and his queen behind, 
And wawd his royal danner in the wiad. Dryden. 
Fir'd with fuch motives, you do well to join 
With Cato’s foes, and follow Cefar’s banners. 
Addifer. 

2. A ftreamer born at the end of a lance, 
or elfewhere. 

Bannerer. x. /. [from banner.) A 
knight made in the field, with the cere- 
mony of cutting off the point of his 
ftandard, and making it a banner. They 
are next to barons in dignity; and were 
anciently called by fammons to parlia- 
ment. Blount. 

A gentleman told Henry, that Sir Richard 
Croftes, made bannerct at Stoke, was a wife man; 
the king anfwered, he doubted not that, but mar- 
velled how a fool could know. * Camden. 

Ba’sNeEROL, more properly BANDEROL. 
n.f. [from banderole, Fr.} A little flag 
or {treamer. 

King Ofwald had a banrerol of gold and purple 
fet over his tomb. Camden. 

Ba’nnian, n. f A man’s undrefs, or 
morning gown, fuch as is worn by the 
Bannians in the Eaft Indies. 

Ba’nwoce. a. f. A kind of oaten or peafe- 
meal cake, mixed with water, and baked 
upon an iron plate over the fire ; nfed in 
the northern counties, and in Scotland. 


BANQUET. n. f. (banquet, Fr. banchetto, 
Ftal. vanqueto, Span.] A feaft; an en- 
tertainment of meat and drink. | 

If a fafting day come, he hath on that day a 
bangxer to make. Hooker. 
In his commendations I amofed ; 
Tt is a banguct to me. Sbakefpeare. 
You cannot have a perfect palace, except you 
hava two fides; a fide for the banguct, and a fide for 
the boufehold ; the one for fcatts and triumphs, and 
the other for dwelling. Bacon. 
Shall the companions make ‘avbanguct of him? 
Sall they part him among the merchants? “Yeh. 
At that tafted froit, 
The fun, as from Thyeltcan banger, turn’d 
His courfe intended: Milon. } 
That dares prefer'the toils of Hereules | 
To dalliance, bangacrs, and ignoble eafe. Dryden. 


To Banquet. v. a. {from the noun.) 


To treat any one with feafts. 

* Welcome his frietids, i 

Vifit his countrymen and banguct them. Skake/p.| 
Vou. I. 
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They were banguered by the way, and the nearer 
they approached, the more encreafed the nobility. 
è Sir F. Hayward. 


To Ba’nquer. u.n To feat; to fare 


daintily. 

The mind hall Zanguet, tho” the body pine: 
Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. Shak. 

So long as his innocence is his repaft, he featts 
and banguets npon bread and water. South. 

I purpos’d to unbend the evening bours, 

And banquet private in the women’s bow’rs. Prior. 


(Ba’nquerer. 2. f. [from banguet.] 


1, A feafter; one that lives delicioufly. 


:2. He that makes feafts. 


Ba’x QUET-HOUSE. n. J. [from kan- 
BA'NQUETING-HOUSE. § guert and houfe.] 
A boufe where banquets are kept. 

In a banqueting-Loufe, among certain pleafant 
trees, the table was fet near tn an excellent water- 
work. F Sidney. 

At the walk’s end behold, how rais’d on high 
A banguet-boufe falutes the fouthern fky. Dryden. 

BANQUETTE. n.f. (Fr. in fortification. ] 
A fmall bank at the foot of the para- 
pet, for the foldiers to mount upon when 
they fire. i 

Ba’nstieve.#. f. Afmall fifh, called alfo 
a ftickleback. Pungitius. 


To BANTER. v.a. [a barbarons word, 


without etymology, unlefs it be derived 
from badiner, Fr.) To play upon; to 
rally; to turs to ridicule; to ridicule. 

The magiftrate took it that he bantered him, and 
bade an officer take himinto cuftody. L'Effrange. 

It is no new thing for innocent fimplicity to be 
the fubjet of bantering drolls. L’Efrange. 

Could Alcinous” guefts with-hold 
From {corn or rage? Shall we, cries one, permit 
His leud romances, and his.bant'ring wit? Tate. 
Banter. x. f. [from the verb.] Ridi- 
cule; raillery. 

-This humour, let it Inok never fo filly, as it 
palles many times for frolick and banter, is one of 
the moft pernicious fnares in human life. 

L'Eftrange. 

Metaphyficks are fo neceffary to a diftinét con- 
ception, folid judgment, and juft reafoning on 
many fubjeéts, that thofe, who ridicule it, will be 
fuppofed to make their wit and banter a refuge 
and excufe for their own lazinefs. Watts. 

Ba’nterer. x. f. [from banter] Ont 
that banters; a droll. 

What opinion have thefe religious banterers of 
the divine power? Or what have they to fay for 
this.mockery and contempt ? L'Efirange. 

Ba'nrtuiNnG. x. f. [If it has any etymo- 
logy, it is perhaps corrupted from the 
old word bairn, bairnling, a little child.] 
A little child : alow word. 

If che object of their love 

Chance by Lucina’s aid to prove, 

They feldom let the bantling roar, 

Jo bafket, at a neighbour's door. Prior. 

Ba prismen. f. [baptifmus, Lat. Partra 

1. An external ablution of the body, wit 
a-certain form of words, which operates. 
and denotes aninternal ablution or wath- 
ing of the foul from original fin. Ayliffe. 

Baptifm is given by water, and that prefcript form 
of words which the church of Chrift doth ufe. 

Hooker. 


To his great daptifm flock'd, 
With awe, the regions round; and with them came 
From Nazareth the fon of Jofeph deem'd, 
Unmark’t, unknown. : y Miltone 
2. Baptifm às often taken in Scripture for 


fufferings. ma 


BAR 


I have a baptifm to be baptized with, and how 

am I ftraitened till it be accomplifhed ? Lukes 

BAPTISMAL. aaj. [from baftifin.] OF 
or pertaining to baptifm. 

‘When we undertake the baptifmal vow, and enter 
on their new life, it would be apt to difcourage us. 
A Hammond. 

BAPTIST. 2. f. [baptife, Fr. Barhsns.] 
He that adminifters baptifm. 

Him the Baptif# foon . 

e Defery'd, divinely warn'd, and witnefs bore , 
As to his worthier. * Milton. 

Ba PTisTERY, x. f. [Bapiijierium, Lat.] 
The place where the facrament of bap- 
tifm is adminiftered. 

The great church, bagtifery, and leaning tower, 
are well worth feeing. ` Addifon. 

ToBAPTIVZE. v. a. [baptifer, Fr. from 
Banili€w.] To chriften; to adminifter the 
facrament of baptifm to one. ` ` 
` He to them shall leave in charge, 

To teach all nations what of him they leatn’d, 

And his falvation s them who fhall believe, 

Baptizing in the profluent ftream, the fign 

Of wafhing them from guilt of fin, to life 

Pure, and in mind prepar’d, if fo befal, 

For death, like that which the Redeemer died. 
‘Milton. 

Let us reflect that we “are Chriftiansy that we 
are called by the name of the Son of God, and 
„baptized into an irreconcileable enmity with fin, 
the world, and the devil. ° Rogers: 

Baprizer. n.f. [from To badtive.] One 
that chriflens; one that adminifters 
baptifm. - x 

BAR. ». fJ. [darre, Fr.) í 

1. A piece of wood, iron, or other matter, 
laid crofs a paffage to hinder entrance. 

And he made the middle Sar to thoot through 
the boards from the oneend to the other. Exodus. 

2. A bolt; a piece of iron or wood faftened 
to a door, and entering into the poft or 
wall, to hold the door clofe. 

The fith-gate did the fons of Haffenaah build, 
who alfo laid the beams thereof, and fet up the 
doors thereof, the locks thereof, and the dars 
thereof, 9 4 Nchemiahe 

3. Any obftacle which hinders or obftruĉts ; 
obftruétion. _ — . 

I brake up for it my decreed place, and fet bars 
and doors, and faid, Hitherto fhalt thoucome, and 
no farther. Teb. 

And had his heirfurviv’d him in due courte, 
Whatlimits, England, hadft thou found? whatbar? 
What world could have refitted? Dan. Civ. Ware 

Hard, thou know'ft it, to exclude 
Spiritual fubftance with corporeal dar. 

Mutt I new bars to my own joy create, 
Refufe myfelf, what I had fore’d from fate? Dryd. 

Fata) accidents have fet E 
A moft unhappy bar between yourfriendthip. Rotes. 

4. A rock, or bank of fand, at thé en- 
trance of a harbour or river, which 
fhips cannot fail over at low water. 

5. Any thing ufed for prevention, or ex- 
clufion. 

Let examination fhould hinder and lett your 
proceedings, behold for a bar againft that impe- 
diment, one opinion newly addede * ‘Heber. 

Which eos land the French unjuftly gloge 


4 ‘ 


Milton. 


to be 

‘The founder of this law, and female bar. Shake/p. 
6, The place where caufes of law ate tri- 
ed, or where criminals are judged ; fo 
-called from the dar placed to hinder 

crowds from incommoding the court. 

The great duke 

Came to the bar; Where to his accufations =, 
He pleaded ftill not guilty. Shakefprare. 
U 9 ome 


b 


BAR 
Some at the dar with fubtlery defend, 
Or on the bench the knotty laws untye. 
7. An inclofed place in a tavern or cotiee- 
houfe, where the houfekeeper fits and 
receives reckonings. 

I was under fome apprehenfion that they would 
apptal to me; and therefore laid down my penny 
at thebar, and made the beftnf my waye Addifon. 

8. [In law.] A peremptory exception 
againft a demand or plea bronght by the 
defendant in an action, that deftroys the 
action of the plaintiff for ever. It is di- 
vided into a ; 

` a bar {pecial: a ar to a common in- 
tent, is an ordinary or general bar, that 
difables the declaration or plea of the 
laintif; a dar fpecial, is that which 
is more than erdinary, and falls out in 
the cafe in hand, upon fome fpecial cir- 
cumftance of the fact. Cowell. 
Baftardy is laid in bar of fomething that is 
principally commenced. Ayliffe. 

9. Any thing by which the compages or 
ftruéture is held together. 

I went down to the bottoms of the mountains : 
the earth, with her bars, was about me for ever. 

` ‘cnab. 

Yo. Any thing which is laid acrofs ano- 

ther, as Jars in heraldry. 


Dryden. 


ar to common intent, and į, 


BAR 


Hath he fet bounds between their love and me ? 
lam their mother ; who fhal! dar them from me? 
Shakefpearc. 


BAR 


A warriour trai 
That like a deluge puur'd upon the plain ; 
On barbed fteeds they rode, in proud array, 


To fhut out : with from. 


Ge Thick as the college of the bees in May. 
Our hope of Italy not only loft, 3 = Dryden's Fablese 
But hut trom ev'ry fhore, and darr'd from ev'ry | 3- To Jag arrows with hooks, 
coat. Dryder. “Lhe tvanging bows t 
6. To exclude from ufe, right, or claim: Send fhowers of thafts, that on their barbed points 


Alternate ruin bear. Philips. 
Ba’rauacan. nf. [barbacane, Fr. barba- 
cana, Span. 
1. A fortification placed before the walls 
of a town. 
Within the barbaran a porter fate, 
Day and night duly keeping watcheand ward : 
Nor wight aor word mote pafs out of the gate, 
But in good order, and wi h due regard. Fairy Qe 
2. A fortrefs at the end of a bridge. 
3- An opening in the wall through which 
the guns are levelled. 
Barsa‘poes Cherry. [malphigia, Lat.) 
In the Weft Indies, it rifes to be fifteen or fix- 
teen feet high, where it produces great quantities of 
a pieaiant tart fruit; propagated in gardens there, 
bot in Europe it is a curiofity. Miller. 
Baxsa’poes Yar. A bituminous fub- 
Rance, differing little from the petro- 
lenm floating on feveral {prings in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 


with from before the thing. 
God hath abridged it, by barring us frum fome 
things of themf{vlves indifferent. Hooker. 
Give my voice on Richard's fide, 
To bar my mafter's heirs in true defeent ! 
God knows I will not. Shakefpeare. 
His civil aéts do bind and dar them all; . 
And as from Adain all corruption take, 
- So, if the father’s crime be capital, 
In all the blood Jaw doth corruption make. 
Sir J- Davies. 
It was thought fufficient not only to exclude 
them from that benefit, but to dar them from their 
money. Clarendon. 
If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, 
when he only performsthe conditions? Col. on Pride- 
7. To prohibit. - 
For though the law of arms doth bar 
“The ufe of venom'd thot in war. dHudibi as. 
What is a greater pedant than a mere man of 
the town? Bar him the playboufes, and you ftrike 
him dumb. Addifor. 
8. To cxcept; to make an exception. i 
Well, we shall fee your bearing — 


Nay, but I żar to-night; you fhall not gage me 
By what we do to-night. Shakefpeare. 
g. [In law.] To hinder the procefs of a fuit. 
But buff and belt men never know thefe cares; 
No time, nor trick of law, their a¢tion dars: 
Their caufe they to an eafier iffue pot. Dryden. 
From fuch delays as conduce to the finding out 
of truth, a criminal caufe ought not to be barred. « 
7 Ayliffc. 
If a bifhop be a party to a fuit, and excommu- 
nicates his adverfary, fuch excommunication fhall 
not difable or dar h's adyerfary. Alife. 
to. To bar a vein. H 


This is an operation performed upon 


11. Bar of Gold or Silver, is a lump or 
wedge from the mines, melted down in- 
to a fort of mould, and never wrought. 

32. Bars of a Horfe. The upper part of 
the gums between the tufks and grinders, 
which bears no teeth, and to which the 

' bit is applied, and, by its friction, the 
horfe governed. - 

33. Bars, in Mufck, are ftrokes drawn 

* perpendicularly acrofs the lines of a 

« piece of mufick; ufed to regulate the 
beating or meafure of mufical 1ime. 


Woodward's Method of Foffils. 


BARBARIAN. 2.f. [barbarus, Lat.- It 


feems to have fignified at firft only a f- 
reign or a foreigner; but, in time, impli- 
ed fome degree of wildnefs or cruelty.) 

1. A man uncivilized; untaught ; a fa- 
vage. F 


Proud Greece all nations elfe barbarians held, 
Boafting, her learning all the world exceli*d. 


` Denham. 
There were not different gods among the Greeks 
and barbarians. Stilling fleet. 


But with defcending fhow'rs of brimitone fir'd, 


14. Bar, in African trafick, is ufed fora 
denomination of price ; payment being 
formerly made to the Negroes almoit 

© wholly in iron bars. . wi 

Bar suor. z. f. Two half bullets joined 
together by an iron bar ;, ufed in fea én- 
gagements for cutting down the malts 
and rigging. 

To Bar. v.a. [from the nonn.) 

3. To faften or fut any thing with a bolt, 
or bar. 7 

My duty cannot futer 


T’ obey in all your daughter's hard commands ; 
Though their injunétion be to dar my doocs, 


And let this tyrannous night take hold upan you. | 


Shakofpeare. 
When you’ bar the window-thutters of your la- 


dy’s bed-chamber at nights, leave open the fathes | 


to let in air. 
2. To hinder ; to obftruét. 
When law ean do no- right, 
Let it be lawful, that law dar no wrang.. Shake/p. 
3. To prevent ; to exclude; to make im- 
practicable. 

The. houfes of the country were, all feattered, 
and yet cot fo far off'as that it barred mutual fie- 
cours Sidzey. 

Doth jt not feem 2 thiog very probable, that 
Gad doth purpofely add, Do after my judgments; 
as giving thereby to underftand, that his mean- 
ing in the former fentence was but to dar fimili- 
tude in fuch things as were repugnant to his ordi- 
nances, laws, and ftatutes ? Hocker. 


Swift. 


4. Todetain, by exctuding the claimants = 


with from, 


v 


the veins of the legs of a horfe; and other 
parts, with intent to ftop the malignant 
humonrs. It is done by opening the fkin 
above it, difengaging it, and tying it 
both above and below, and ftriking be- 
tween the two ligatures. 

BARB. 2. f. [éarba, a beard, Lat.] 

1. Any thing that grows in the place ofa 
beard. « 

The barbel is fo called, by reafon of the barb or 
wattels at his mouth, or under bis chaps. 

Walton's Angler. 

2. The points that ftand backward in an 

arrow, or fifhing-hook, to hinder them 
from being extracted. á 

Nar lets tue Spartan fear'd, before he found 
Thefhining barb appearabove the wound. Pzpe's il. 

3. The armour for horfes. P 

Their taifes were naked, without any barbs; 
for albeit nany brought barbs, few regarded to put 
them on. Hayward. 

Bars. 2. f. [contrafted from Baréary.] 
A Barbary horfe. . 
Hurfes brouga: from Barbary, are: commonly of 
‘a flender light fize, and very lean, ufvally chofen 
‘for fallions. Burbs, it is faid, may, dic, but never 
grow old; the vigour and mettle of barbs never 
ceafs bur with their life. Farrijer's Did. 
Ta Barg. v. a. [from the nonn.] 
1. To fhave ; to drefs out the beard. 

Shave the head, and tie the beard, and fay it 
was the defire of the penitent to be fo barbed before |. 
his death. ? Shakefpeare. 

2. To furnifh horfes with armour, See 
BARBED. n 


The wiid barbarian in the ftorm expir'ds Addifon. 
2. A foreigner. x 
} would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome I'tter’d. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 
3. A brutal monfter ; a man without pity : 
a term of reproach. 
‘Thou fell barbarian } 
What had he done? what cuuld provoke thy mad- 
nefs 
To affaflinate f great, fo brave aman? 4. Philips. 
Barsa rian. adj. Belonging to barba- 
rians; favage. 

Some felt the filent roke of mould'ring age, 
Barbarian bligdnets. Pepee 

BarBa'RiCK. adj. [barbaricus, Lat. in 
a different fenfe, it means in Latin 
wrought, fretted.} Foreign ; far-fetched.. 

The gorgeous Eat, wirh richett hand, 
Show’rs on her kings barbarick pearl and gold. 

Paradife Ly. 
The eaftern front was glorious to behold, 
With diamond flaming and bardarick gold. Pepe. 
BARBARISM. a. f. [barbavifinus, Lat.] 
1. A form of fpeech contrary to the purity 
and exactnefs of any language. 

The language is as near approaching to it. as 
our modern barbarifm wilLallow.; which is all-ehat 
can be expected from any now extant. 

j Dryden's Juweral, Dedicaticn. 
z. Ignorance of arts; want of learning. 

I have for barbarifn {poke more 
Than for that angel knowledge you can fay. Shake. 

The genius of Raphae! baving,fuceeeded ta the 
times of barbarifm and ignorance, the knowledge 
of painting is now arrived to perfection. ` 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Preface. 
3; Brutality z 


v 


BAR 


3. Brutality ; favagenefs of manners ; in- 
civility. 

Moderation ought te be had in tempering and 
managing the Irifh, to bring them from their de 
light uf licentious burbarifm untu the laye of good- 
nefs and civility. Spenfer't Ireland. 

Divers great monarchies have rifen from bar- 
barifm to civility, and fallen again to ruins 

' Davies on Irelard. 
4- Cruelty; barbarity; unpitying hard- 
nefs of heart: not in nfe. 

They muft perforce have melted, 


And barbarifmitfel have pitied him. Shak. Rich. IL. 


Barpa rity. 2. f. [from barbarcus. 
1. Savagenefs ; incivil’ty. 
z. Cruelty ; inhumanity. 

And they did treat him with all the rudenefs, 

reproach, ard bartarity imaginable. Clarendon. 
3. Barbarifm; impurity of fpeech. 

Next Petrarch folinw'd, and in him we fee 
What rhyme, improv’d in all its height, can be ; 
At beta pleafing found, and {weet dardarity. Dryd. 

Lat.n expreiies that in one word, which either 
the bardurity or narrownefs of modern tongues can- 
not fupply in more. r Dryden. 

Affeéted refinements, which ended by degrees 
in many burbarittes, before the Goths had invaded 


Traly. Swift. 
BA’RBAROUS. adj. [barbare, Fr. Bug- 
Gac®.] 


a. Stranger to civility ; favage; uncivi- 
lized. 

What need I fay more to you? What ear is fo 
barbarcur but hath beard of Amphialus? Sidney. 

The doubtful dam‘el dare not yet commit 
Her fingle perfon to theit darbarour truth. Fairy Q. 

Thov art a Roman; be not darbarour. Shake/p. 

He left governour, Philip, for his country a 
Phrygian, and for manners more barbarous than 
he that fet him there. Mace. 

A barbarcus country muft he broken by war, 
before it be capable of government; and when 
fubdued, if it be not well planted, it will eftfooos 
return to barbarifm. Davies on Ireland. 

2. Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. 

They who reftored painting in Germany, not 
having thofe reliques of antiquity, retained that 
barbarous manner. Dryden. 

3. Crucl; inhuman. 
By their darbarcus ufage, he died within a few 
days, to the grief of all that knew him. Clarendon. 
Ba’rearousty. adv. {from barbarous.) 
1. Ignorantly; without knowledge or arts. 
z. In a manner contrary to the rules of 
f{peech. 

We barbaroufly call them blet, 

While fwelling coffers break their ownersreft. Stepne 
3. Cruelly ; inhumanly. 

But yet you darbaroufly murder'd him. Dryden. 

She wifhes it may profper; but her mother 
ufed one of her nieces very barbaroufly. Spectator. 

Ba’rparousness. x. f. [from Peat ons: 
a. Incivility of manners. 

Exceliencies of mufick and poetry are grown 
ta be little more, but the one fiddling, and the other 
rhiming; and are indeed very worthy of the ig- 
norance of the friar, and the barbaroufnefs of the 
Goths. Temple. 

2. Impurity of language. 

It is much degenerated, as touching the pure- 
nefs of fpeech; being overgrown with barbarcuf- 
nefse Brerewwnod. 

3. Cruelty. 

The Aarbaroufnefs of the trial, and the perfuatives 
of the clergy, prevailed to antiquate it. 

Hale's Common Law. 

To BA RRECUE. v.a. A term ufed in the 
Weft Indies for drefling a hog whole ; 
which, being fplit to the backbone, is 
laid fiat upon a large gridiron, raifed 


BAR 


about two foot above a charcoal fire, 
with which it is furrounded. 
Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endued, 


Cries, Send me, gods, a whole hog barbecued. Pope. 


Ba’reecue. z. f. A hog dreft whole, in 
the Welt Indian manner. vs 
Barab. part. adj. [from Ta barb.] 
1. Furnifhed with armour. 
His glittering armour he will command to ruft, 
His barbed fteeds to ftables. Sbakefp. Richard 11. 
2. Bearded ; jagged with hooks or points. 
IfI conjeéture right, no drizzling fhow’r, 
But rattling orm of arrows darb'd with fire. Milt. 
BARBEL. 2. /.° (barbus, Lat.) 
1. A kind of fifh found in rivers, large and 
ftrong, but coarfe. © 
The barbel is fo called, hy reafon of the barb 
or wattels at his mouth, or under his chaps. - 
Walton's Angler. 
2. Knots of fuperfuous feh growing up in 
the channels of the mouth of a horfe. 
4 Farrier’s Did. 
Ba’raer. n.f. [from To daré.) Aman 
who fhaves the beard. 


His chamber being ftived with friends or fuitors, | « 


he gave his legs, arms, and breafts to his fervants 
to drefs ; his head and face to his barber, his eyes 


to his letters, and his ears topetitioners. Wotton. 
Thy boift’rous look:, 

No worthy match for valour to afiail, 

But by the barber's razor beft fubducd. Miltone 


What fyftem, Dick, has right averr’d 
The eaufe, why woman has no beard? 
In points like thefe we mutt agree 5 
Our éarber knows as much as we. 

To Ba‘nver. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
drefs out ; to powder. 
Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of No woman heard fpeak, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaft. 
Shakefpeare. 
BARRER-CHIRURGEON. m f. A man who 
joins the practice of furgery to the bar- 
ber’s trade ; fuch a3 were all Surgeons 
formerly, but now it is ufed only for a 
low practifer of furgery. 

He put himfelf into barber-ebirurgeons hands, 

who, by unfit applications, rarified the tumour. 
h ; Wifeman’s Surgery. 
BARBER-MONGER. x. f. A word of re- 
proach in Shake/peare, which feems to 
fignify a fop; a man decked ont by his 
barber. 

Draw, you rngue; for though it be night, the 
moon thines; I'll make a fpp of the muonthine 
of you; you whorefon, cullionly, barber-monger, 
draw. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Barperry. 2. f. [darberis, Lat. or oxpa- 
canthus.| Pipperidge buth. 

The fpecies are, 1. The common barberry. 
2. Barberry without ftones. The firt of thefc 
forts is very common in England, and often planted 
for hedges. Miller. 

Barberry is a plant that bears a fruit very ufeful 
in houfewifery; that which beareth its fruit with- 
out ftones is counted beft. Mortimer. 

Baro. 2. f. [bardd, Welth.] A poet. 

There is aoiong the Irith a kind of people called 
bards, which are to them inftead of poets ; whofe 
proleffion is to fet forth the pfaifes or difpraifes 
of men in their poems or rhime; the which are 
had in high regard and cftimation among them. 

r Spenfer on Ireland. 

And many bards that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly. Fairy Q., 

The bard who firft adorn’d our native tongue 
Tun‘d to his Britifh lyre this ancient fongs 
Which Homer might without a bluth rehearfe. 

å Dryden. 


~ Prior. 
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BARE. adj. [bane, Sax. ar, Dan.} 
1. Naked; without covering. 
The trees are bare and naked, which ufe both te 
‘cloath and honfe the kern.* Spenfer on Ireland. 
+ Then ftretch'd her arms t' embrace the body 
bare ; 


Her elafping hands inelofe but empty air. Diydcn..- 


fn the old Roman ftatues, thefe two parts were 
always éare, and expofed to view as much a3 oir 


hands and face. Addifen. 
2. Uncovered in refpedt. ar 
Though the lords ufed to be covered whilft the 


commons were bare, yet the commons would not 
be bare before the Scottith commiffioners ; ‘and fo 
none were covered. oa z Clarendon. 

3. Unadorned; plain; fimple; without 
Ornament, v 

Yct was their manners then but dare and plain 
Fort th’ antique world excefs and pride did hates 

a Spenfere 
. Detected; no longer concealed. + 
Thefe falfe pretexts and varnifh’d colours failing, 
Bare in thy guilt, how foul thou muft appear ! 
Bilton 
5. Poor; indigent ; wanting plenty.. 
© Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy 
fhould be left as dare as the apoftles, when they 
“had neither ftaff nor ferip 5; God would, I hepey 
endue them with the felf-fame affection. 
' a Hooker's Preface. 
Even from a bare treafury, my fuccefs has been 
contrary to that of Mr. Cowley. Drydens 
6. Mere; unaccompanied with ufual re- 
commendation. 

lt was a bare petition of a ftate 
To one whom they had punifhed. 

Nor are men prevailed upon by bare words, only 
through a defeét of knowledge; but carried, with 
thefe puffs of wind, contrary to knowledge, South. 

7. Threadbare; much worn. 

You haye an exchequer of words, and no other 
treafure for your followers; for it appears, by their 
bare liveries, that they live by your bare words. 

.. Shakefpeares 
8. Not united with any- thing elfe. 

A defire to draw all things to the determination 
of dare and naked Scripture, hath caufed much 
pains to be taken in abating the credit of man. 

Hooker. 

That which offendeth us, is the great difgrace 
which they offer unto our cuftom of bare reading 
the word of God. Hooker. 

g. Wanting clothes; flenderly Supplied 
with clothes. 

10. Sometimes it has of before the thing 
wanted or taken away. 3 

Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair ; 
For, tho” your violence fhould leave them dare 
Of gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. 

” Dryden's Fuvenal, 

Making a law to reduce intereft, will not raife 
the price of land; it will only leave the country 
barer of money. °  Lockes 

To Bare. v.a. [from the adjective.] To 
ftrip ; to make bare or naked. 
The turtle, on the dared branch, 
Laments the wounds that death did launch. 
Spenfere 
There is a fabulous narration, that an herb 
groweth in the likenefs of a lamb, and feedeth 
upon the grafs, in fuch fort as it will darethe grafa 
round about. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Eriphyle here he found” 
Baring her breaft yet bleeding with the wound. 
i N Drydety 
He bar`d an ancient oak of all her boughs ; 
Then on a rifing ground the trunk he plic'd. 
Dryden 
For virtue, when J point the pen, 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ftar 
Can there be wanting, to defend her caufe, 
Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws ? 
Pope. 
Wirz Bare, 


Sbakefpears q 


BAR 


Bare, or Bore. The precerite of To bear. 
_ See Yo Bear. 
‘Ba’renone. m. A. [from dare and bone.) 
Lean, fo that the bones appear.’ 
‘Here comes leaa Jack, here cames barebone: 
how long is it sgo, Jack, fince thou faweft thy 
. own Knee? Shakgpeare’s Henry IV. 
Ba‘rzracen. adj. [from bare and face.) ` 
1. With the face naked; not mated, 
Your French crowns have no hair at all, and 
then’ you will play barefaced. 4 
Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
2. Shamelefs; unreferved ; without con- 
cealment ; undifguifed. 
The antmofities encreafed, and the parties ap- , 
peared darrfaced againft each other. Clarendon. 
` Itis moft ceitaln, that barefared bawdry is the | 
põoreft pretence to wit imaginable. Dryder. | 
Barera cepuy. adv. [from erat ] i 
Openly ; thamefully ; without difguife. 
hough Only fome profligate wretches own it too | 
barefacedly, Yet, perhaps, we thould hear more, did | 
not fear tie people’s tongues. | Locke. 
Barera’cepwess.’x. f. [from barefaced.] 
` Effrontery; affurance ; audacioufnefs. 
Ba‘’reroor. adj. [from bare and foot.) 
Having no fhoes. 
Going to find a barefoot brother out, 
One of our order. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet 
Ba’reroor. adv. Without fhoes. 
She muft have a hufband 5 
I muft dance barefoot on her wedding-day. 
Ambitious love hath fo in me oflended, 
That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon 
With fainted vow. i Sbakefprare. 
Envoys defcribe this holy man, with his Al- 
caydes about him, tlanding barefoot, bowing to the 
earth. . f Addifon. 
BarrroorED. adja Being without thoes. 
He himfelf, with a rope about his neck, bare- 
fortid, came to offer himfelf to the difcretion of 
Leonatus. Sidney. 
AREGNA WN. sadje '{ from -bare and 
geawn.| Eaten-bare. 
z Know my name is loft, 
By treafon"s tooth baregnawa ‘and cankerbit. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Barn’ aven. adj.'[from dareand head.) 
"Uncovered in refpect. J o 
He, barcheaded, tower than his proud fteed’s neck, 
Befpoke them'thus. ‘ Sbake/peare’s Rickard IX. 
Next, before the chariot, went two men bare- 
cbtadrd. ° e) t Bacon. 
“The viétor knightvhad laid his helm afide, 
Barcbeaded, popularly low he bow'd. “Dryds Fables. 
Ba‘revy. adv. [from dare.] 
1. Nakedly. 
2. Podily ; ‘indigently. 
3. Without decoration. = 
4. Merely ; only ; without any thing more. 
,. The external adminiftration of his ward, is as 
“well by reading barely the Scripture, as by explain- 
ing the fane. Hooker. 
The dake of Lancafter is dead ; 
And living too, for now his fon is duke— 
—— Barely intitle, not in revenue. Shak. Rich. IL 
“He barely nam'd the'ftreet, promis’d the wine, 
But his kind wife gave me the very fign. Donre. 
Where the balance of trade barely pays for com- 
medities with ‘commodities, there money muft-be 
fent, or elfe the debts cannot be paid. Locke. 
Bareness.“n. f (from ‘bare. ] 


1. Nakednefs. 
So you ferve us a 


JT ill -we ferve you; but when you have our rofes, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourfelves, 
And'mock us with our barenefie Sbake/peare. 

2. Leannefs. 
For their povetty, I know not where they had 
thats and for their darenefi, they never learned 
that of een > Sbakelpeare. 


Shak. 


“bargaince. 
To Ba’acarn. v. n. [from thenoun.] To 


‘As market men for oxen, sheep, or horfe. 


BAR ` 


3. Poverty. 


Were ic tripped of its privileges, ahd made as 
like the primitive church for its barenefs as its pu- 
ritv, it could legaily want all fuch privileges. South. 


4. Meannefs of clothes. : 
BARGAIN. n.f. [éargen, Wellh; bar- 


gaigne, Fr.] 


1. À contraét or agreement concerning 


the fale of fomething. 
What is marriage but a very dargain? wherein is 

fought, alliance, or portion, or reputation, with 

fome defire of iffue; not the faithful nuptial union 

of man and wife. Bacon. 
No more can be due to me, 

Than at the bargain made was meant. 


the thing purchafed. 


Give me but my price for the other two, and you | 
fhall even have that into the bargain. L°Eflrange. | 


He who is at the charge of a tutor at home, 
may give his fon a more genteel carriage, -vith 
greater learning into the bargain, than any at 
tchool can do. Locke. 


3. Stipulation ; interefted dealing. 
There was a difference between courtefies re-i 


ceived from -their matter and the duke; for that 


the duke’s might have ends of utility and bargain, | 
Bacon 


4. An unexpeéted reply, tending to ob- 


whereas their mafter’s could not. 


{cenity. 
Where fold he dargaias, whipftitch? Dryden. 
‘As to bargains, few of them feem to be excel- 
Tent, becaufe they all ‘terminate in one fingle 
point. Swift. 
No maid at cuurt is lefs afham'd, 
Howe'er for felling bargains fam’d. Swift. 


Şe An-event; an-upfhot: ‘a low’fenfe. 


I am forry-for thy misfortune; however we 
muft make'the beft of a bad bargain. 
Arbuthnst's Hiflory of Jobn Bull, 


6. .In law. 


Bargain and fale is a contraét or agreement 
madc for manours, lands, €e. alfo the transfer- 
riag the property of tbem from the bargainer to the 
Corwell. 


make a contraét for the fale or purchafe 
of.any thing : often with for before the 
thing. ; 
Henry is able to enrich his queen, 
And nat to feck a queen to make him rich. 
So worthlefs peafants bargain fer their wives, 
Sbak. 
For thofe that are like to be ip plenty, they may 
be bargained for upon the ground, Bacon. 
The thrifty ftace will dargain ere they fight. 
Dryden. 
It iz poffible the great duke may bargain for the 
tepublick of Lucca, by the help of his great trea- 
fures. — Addifon on Italy. 


Barcainee’. 2. f. [from bargain.] He 


or fhe that accepts a bargain. See 


BARGAIN. 


Ba‘rcarner. n.f. [from-bargain,] The 


perfon who proffers, or makes a bar- 
gain. See BARGAIN. 


BARGE. x. /. [bargie, Dutch; from barga, 


low Lat.] 


1. A boat for pleafure. 


The barge the fat in, like a burnifh’d throne, 
Burnt on the water. Shakefpeare. 
a Plac’d in the gilded barge, 
Proud with the burden of fo fweet a charge ; 
With painted oars the youths begin to fweep 
Neptune's fmooth face. ‘Waller. 


2. A feacommander’s boat. 


“It was confulted, when I had taken my barge 
and gone afhore, tbat my hip fhould have fet fil 
and left me. “Raligb. 


3. A boat for burden, 


Dorne, 


2. The thing bought or fold ; a purchafe 5 


BAR 


Ba’roer. #.f. [from ġarge.] The magas 
ger of a barge. 

Many wafarers make themfelves glee, by put- 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who 
again, like the Campellians in the north, aod the 
London dargers, forflow not to baigne them. 

Carew": Survey of Cornwalle 
BARK. x. /. [éarck, Dan.] 
1. The rind or covering of a tree. 

Trees lalt according to the ftrength and quantity 
of their fap and juice ; being weii munited by their 
bark againft the injuries of the air. 

Bacon’; Natural Hiftry. 
Wand'ring in the dark, 
Phyficians for the tree have found the dark. Dryd. 
2. A {mall hip. [from barca, low Lat.f 

The duke of Parma muft have flown, if he 
would have come’ into England; for he could 
neither get bark nor. mariner to put to fea. 

Bacen on the War with Spain, 

Tt was that fatal and perfidious fark, 

Built in th‘ eclipfe, and rigg’d with curfes dark, 
That funk fa low that facred head of thine. Alive, 

Who to a woman trufts his peace of mind, 
Trufte a frail bark witb a tempeftvous wind. 

- * Granville. 
To Bark. w. n. [beonean, Saxon. ] 
t. To make the noife which a dog makes 


when he threatens or purfues.. 
Sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up, 
And that fo lamely and unfafhionably, 
That dogs bark at me. Shakefp. Richard Il. 
Why do your dogs dark fo? be there bears i* 
th' town? Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfore 
Inwwain the herdman calls bim back again ; 
The dogs ftand offiafar, and bark in vain. Coauiey. 
2. To clamour at; to -purfue with re- 
proaches. 
Vile is the vengeance on the afhes cold, 
And envy bafe, to bark at fleeping fame. „Fairy Qe 
You dare patronage 
The envious barking of your faucy tongue 
Again my lord! Shatefpcare. 
To Bark. v.a. [from the noun.) To 


-ftrip trees of their bark. 
The fevereft penalties ought to,be put upon 
barking any tree that is aot felled. Temple. 
Thefe tiees, after they are barked, and cut into 
fhape, are tumbled down from the mountuins into 
the ftream. Addifon. 


Bark-pareD. adj. [from bark and bare] 
Stripped of the bark. . 


"Excorticated and bark-bared trees may bespre- 
“ferved by nourifhing up a fhoot from the foot, 
or below the {tripped place, cutting the-body oftthe 
tree floping off a little above the fhoot, and it will 
heal, and be covered with bark. Mortinere 
Ba’rxer. x. /. [from dark. ] : 
t. One that barks or clamaurs, 

What hath he done more*than a bafe cur? 
barked and made a aoife ? had a fool or two to 
fpit in hia mouth? Bat they are rather enemies of 
my fame than me, thefe barkert. Bin Forfun 

2. [from bark of trees.] One that is enr- 
ployed in {tripping trees. 
Ba’rxy. adj. [from bark.) Confifting of 
bark ; containing bark. : 
` Ivy fo enrings the barky fingers of theelm. -~ 
- s Shakefpeare. 
BARLEY 2. /. [derived by Junius from 
na, ordeum. ] - 

It hath a thick fpike; the calyx, huf, awo; 
and flower, are like thofe of wheat or ryc, but the 
awns are rough 3 the feed is fwelling in themiddle, 
and, for the moft part, ends in a fharp point, to 
which the hufks are clofely united. Tho fpecies 
are, te Common long-eared barley. 2. Winter or 
fquare barley, by fome called big. 3. Sprat barley, 
or battledoor darley. All thefe forts.of barky are 
fown in the fpring of the year, in adry time. In 
fome very dry light land, the barley is fown early 

in 


BAR 


in March; but in ftrong clayey foils it is pot 
fown tili April. The fjuare darky, or big, is 
chiefly cultivated in the north of Engiand, and in 
Scotland ; and is bardier than the other forts. 
Miller. 
Barley is emollient, moiftening, and expctto- 
rating; erly was chofen by Hippocrates as a 
proper food in inflammatory aiftempers. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
BA'RLEYBRAKE. z./. A kind of rural 
play. i 
By neighbours prais’d fhe went abroad thercby; 
At barleybrake her fweet fwift feet to try. Sidneys 
BarLEY BROTH. 2. f [from barley and 
broth.] A low word fometimes uled for 
ftrong beer. 
Can fodden water, 
A. drench for furreyn’d jades, their buriy broths 


Deco€, their cold blood to fuch valiant heat? Sak. [7 


Barter corn. n. f. {from barley and 
corn.) Avgrain of barley; the begin- 
ning of our meafureof length ; the third 
part of an inch. 

A long, long journey, choak’d with brakes and 
thorns, 
Wl mezfur'd by ten thoufand barley corpse Tickell, 

Bartey mow. n. J. [from barley and 
mow.] The place where reaped barley 


is ftowed up. 
Whenever by yon barley mot I pafs, 
Before my eyes will trip the tidy lafs. Gay. 
BARM. x. f. [durm, Welth ; beonm, Sax.] 
Yeaft; the ferment put into drink to 
make it work; and into bread, to 
Aighten and fwell it. 
Areyou not he r 
That fometimes make the drink bear no barm, ` 
Miflead night wand'rers, laughing at their harm ? 
Shakelpeare. 
Try the force of imagination upon ftaying the 
working of beer, when the barm is put into it. 
: Bacon. 
Ba’rmy. adj. (from barm.] Containing 
barm ; yeafty. ; 
Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
‘They pafs, to drive the tedious hours away ; i 
And their cold Romachs with crown'd goblets cheer 
Of windy cider, and of barry beer. Dryden 
Baan. x. /. (benn, Sax.] A place or houfe 
for laying up any fort of grain, hay, or 
ftraw. 
In vain the darnsexpe€t their promis'd load ; 4 
Nor Jarns at home, nor reeks are heap'd abraad. 
Dryden. 
I took notice of the make of barns here: kav- 
ing laid a frame of wood, they place, at the four 
corners, four blocks, in fsch a Mape ay neither 
mice nor vermin can creep ap Addifin 
Ba’rnwacre.a2. f/. [probably of beapn, 
Sax. a child, and aac, Sax. anoak.] °“ 
1. Avkindoof ,fbell-fith that grow. upon 
timber, that.lies iu the fea. 5 
2A bird-like a.goofe, fabuloufly fuppofed 
+ to grow on trees. ‘ 
itis beyond even an atheift’s credulity and im- 
“pudence, to affirm that the firtimen might grow 
- upon trees, as the frory goes about Sarnacies; or 
might be the lice uf fome vaft prodigious animals, 


“whofe fpecies is now extinct. Bensley. 
And from the moft refin’d of faints 
As naturally grow mifcreants, 
As barnacles turn Soland geefe 
Tn th' iflands of the Orcades. Hudibras. 


3. An inftrument made commonly of iron 
for the ufe of farriers, tohold a horfe by 
the nofe, to hinder him from ftruggling 
when an incifion is made. Farr. Diéi. 

BAROMETER. z. /. [from PéD, weight, 
and yfrgor, meafure.}) A machine for 


[\BA'RON. ». {The etymology of this 


BAR 


_ meafaring the weight of the atmofphere, | 
and the variations init, in order chiefly 
to determine the changes of the weather. 
Ie differs from the barofcope, which 
only fhews that the air is heavier at one 
time than another, without fpecifying 
the difference. The barometer is founded 
upon the Torricellian experiment, fo 
called from Torricelli, the inventor of 
it, at Florence, in 1643. Itis a glafs 
tube filled with mercury, horizontally 
fealed at one end ; the other open, and 
immerged in a bafin of flagnant mer- 
cury : fo that, asthe weight of the at- 
mof{phere diminifhes, the mercury in the 
‘tube will defcend, and, as it increafes, 
the mercury will afcend; the column 
of mercury {ufpended in the tube being 
always equal to the weight of the in- 
cumbent atmofphere. 

The meafuring the heights of mountains, and 
finding the elevation of places above the level of 
the fea, hath been much promated by barome- 
trical experiments, founded upon tbat effential 
preperty of the air, its gravity or preffure. As 
the column of mercury in the barometer is counter- 
poifed by a column of air of equal weight, fo what- 
ever caufes make the air heavier or lighter, the 
preffure of it will be thereby increafed or leffened, 
and of confequence the mercury will rife or fall. 

cy Harris. 

Gravity is another property of air, whereby it 
counterpoifes,a column of mercury from twenty- 
feven ioches and one half to thisty and one half, 
the gravity of the atmofphere varying one ‘tenth, 


which are its utmoft limits ; fo that the exact] 


fpecifick gravity of the air’can’ be. determined 
when the barometer Rands at thirty inches, with a 
moderate heat of the weather. Arbuthnot on Air. 
Barone cricat, adj. [from barometer.) 
Relating to the barometer. 
Hejs very accurate in making barometrical and 
ethexmometrical intruments. Derb. Phyfico-Thiol. 


word is very uncertain. Baro, among 
the Rumans, fignified 2 brave warrionr, 
or a bental mam; and, from the firft of 
thefe fignifications, Menage derives da- 

' ron, as a term of military dignity. 
Others duppofe it originally to fignify’ 
only a man, in which fente baron, or 
waron, is ftill ufed by the Spaniards: 
and, to confirm this conjecture, our law 
yet ules baros and femme, hufband and 
wife. Others deduce it from ber, an, 
old Gaulith word, fignifying comman- 
der; others from the Hebrew 112), of 
the fame import. Some think it a con- 
tration of par komme, or peer, which 

; feems leaft probable. ] 

t. A degree of nobility next to a vifcount. 
It may be probably thought, that anci- 
.catly, in England, all thofe were called 
barons, that had fuch figniories as we 
now call court barons: and it is faid} 
that, after the Conqueft, all fuch came 
to the parliament, and fat as nobles in 
the npper houfe. But when, by expe- 
rience, it appeared that the parliament 
was too much crowded with fuch multi- 
tudes, it became a cuftom, that none 
fhould come but fuch as the king, , for 
their extraordinary wifdom or quality, 
thought good to call by writ; which 
writ ran ac vice tantum, After that, 


BAR. 


men feeing that this ftate of nobility was 
but cafual, and depending merely on the 
prince’s pleafure, obtained of the king 
letters patent of this dignity to them 
and their heirs male ; and thefe were 
called darons by letters patent, or by 
creation, whofe polterity are’ now thofe 
barons that are called lords of the par~ 
liament; of which kind the king may 
create more at his plealuré. It is never- 
' thelefs.thonght, that’ there are yet barons 
by writ, as well as‘ barons by letters. 
patent, and that they may be difcerned 
by their titles ; the darens by writ being 
thofe that, to the title of lord, have their 
own furnames annexed ; whereas the 
“barons by letters patent are named by 
their baronies. Thefe barons, which. 
were firt by writ, may now juftly alfo 
be called Zarozs by prefcription ; for that 
they have continued barons, in them- 
felyes and their anceftors, beyond the 
memory of man. There are alfo barons 
by tenure, as the bifhops of the land, 
who, by virtue of baronies annexed ,to 
their bifhopricks, have always had place 
‘in the upper houfe of parliament, and 
are called lords fpiritual. 4 

2. Baron is an officer, as Jarons of the ex- 
chequer to the king : of thefe the prin- 
cipal is called lord chief daren, and the’ 
three others are. his affiftants, between 
the king and his fubjeéts, in caufes of 

juftice belonging to the exchequer. 
i barons of the cingue 


3 There are al 7 
ports ; two to each of the feven towns» 


Haftings, Winchelfea, Rye, Rumney,’ 
Hithe, Dover, and Sandwich, that have 
places in the lower honfe of parliament. 
t Conwell. 
They that bear’ ° 7° 
The cloth of ftate above, are four barons. 
Of the cingue ports. ' Shakefpeare, 
4. Baron is ufed for the hufband in relation: 
to his wife. “ Cowell... 
5+ A Baron of Beef is when the two firlolns- 
are not cut afunder, but joined together. 
by the end of the backbone. Dia.. 
Ba‘ronaGe. n, f. [from baron.] o£ 
1. The body of barons and peers. 

His cha, ters of the liberties of England, and af 
the foreft, were hardly, and with difficulty, gained 
by his barcrage at Staines, 4. D. tuts. © Hale. 

2. The dignity of a baron. 

3. The land which gives title to a baron. 

Ba’roness. 2. f> (éaroneffa, Wal. bares 
nifa, Lat.] A baron’s lady. ` 

Ba’roner. 2. f. [of baron, and er, dimi- 
nutive termination.] The loweft degree 
of honour that is hereditary: it is below: 
a baron and above.a knight ; and has 
the precedency of all other. knights, ex- 
cept the knights of the garter. It was 
firit founded by king James I. 4. D. 
1611. Cowell, But it appears, by the 
following paffage, that the term was in 
ufe before, though in another fenfe. = 

King Edward 11]. being bearded and croffed by 
the clergy, was advifed to direét out his writs to > 
certain gentlemen of the beft abilities, entitling 
them therein barons in the next patliament By 
which means he had fo many barons in his para 
liament, as were able to weigh down. the clergy 3 


which 


‘BAR 


which barons were not afterwards lo:ds, but baro- 
nets, as fundry of them do yet retain the name. 
Spenfer- 

Barony. n. f. [baronnie, Fr. beonny, 
Sax.] That honour or lordfhip that gives 
title to a baron. Such are not only the 
fecs of temporal barons, but of bifhops 
alfo. Cowell. 

Ba’roscore. nf. [Bae and oxowiu.}] An 
inftrument to fhew the weight of the at- 
mofphere. See BAROMETER, 

, If there was always a calm, the equilibrium 
could only be changed by the contents ; where the 
winds are not variable, the alterations of the ba- 
rofcepe are very {mall. Arbuthnot. 

Ba’rracan. n. f. [bouracan, or barracan, 
Fr.] A ftrong thick kind of camelot. 

Ba’rrack. n. f. [Earracca, Span.] ~ 

i. Little cabins made by the Spanish 
fifhermen on the fea fhore; or little 
lodges for foldiers in a camp. 

2. It is generally taken amoung us for build- 
ings to lodge foldiers. 

Ba‘rrator. a. f: [from barat, old Fr. 
from which is ftill retained darateur, a 
cheat.] A wrangler, and encourager of 
law-fuits. 

Will it not refle& as much on thy character, 
Nic, to turn darratcr in thy old days, a ftirrer-up 
of quarrels amongft thy neighbours ? 

m Arbuthnot's Hifory of Fobn Bull. 

Ba’rratry. n. /. [from éarrater.] The 
practice or crime of a barrator ; foul 
practice in law. 

Tis arrant barratry, that bears 
Point blank an aétion ‘againft our laws. Hudibras. 

Ba’rren. wf. [baril, Welth.] 

1. A round wooden veffel to be ftopped 
clofe. i 

Ie hath been obferved by one of the ancients, 
that an empty barrel, knocked upon with the 


, finger, giveth a diapafon to the found of the like 
barrel full. Bacon. 


BAR 


brane. 


tion. 


which may be ufed as is necded.  Spenfer on Irel. 

Barrel up earth, and fow fume feed in it, and 
put itin the bottom of a pond. Bacon. 

BaRREL-BELLIED. adj. [from barrel and 

éelly.] Having a large belly. 

Dauntlefs at empty noifes 5 lofty-neck’d, 
Sharp-headed, barrel-belly'd, broadly bick’d. Dryd. 

BA‘RREN. adj. [bape, Sax. naked ; pro- 

perly applicd to trees or ground un- 
fraitful.] : ds 

1. Without the quality of producing its 

kind ; not prolifick : applied to animals. 

They hait’d him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitlefs crown, 
And put a darren fceptre in my gripe, 
No fon of mine fueceeding. * Skakefpeare. 

There fhall not be male or female barren among 
you, or among your cattle. Deuteronomy. 

2. Unfruitful ; not fertile ; flerile. 

‘The fituation of this city is pleafant, but the 
water is naught, and the ground darren. 2 Kirgs. 

Telemachus is far from exalting the nature of 
his country 3 he confeffes it to be barrene Pope. 

3. Not copious ; feanty. 

Some fchemes will appear barren of hints and 
matter, but prove to be fruitful. Swift. 

4. Unmeaning ; uninventive ; dull. 

There be of them that will make themfelves 
laugh, to fet on fome quantity of darren fpedt ators 
to laugh too. Sbakefpeare. 

Ba‘’rrenuy. adv. [from barren] Un- 

fruitfully. 
Ba’rrenness. 2. f. [from barren.] 

t. Want of offspring; want of the power 
of procreation. 

1 pray’d for children, and thought dbarrennefs 
In wedlock a reproach. S Multon. 

No more be mention’d then of violence 
Again ourfelves; and wilful darrennefs, 

That cuts us off from hope. Milton. 
2. Unfruicfulnefs; fterility ; infertility. 

Within the felf-fame hamlet, lands have divers 
degrees of value, through the diverfity of their 
fertility or barrennefs. Bacon. 

3. Want of invention ; want of the power 
of producing any thing new. 

The adventures of Ulyfles are imitated in the 
7Eneis; though the accidents are not the fame, 
which would have argued him of a total barrennefs 
of ‘nvention. + Dryden. 

4. Want of matter; fcantinefs. 

- The importunity of our adverfaries hath con- 
ftraiaed us longer to dwell than the“darrennels of 
fo poor a caufe could have feemed either to require 
or to admit. Ffo-ker. 

5. [In theology.} Aridity; want of emo- 
tion or fenfibility. 

The gr'ateft faints fometimes are fervent, and 
fometimes teet a barrennej: of devotion. = Taphr- 

BARREN wort. 4. f. [epimedium, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. 


Ba‘’rrrun. adj. [from dar and full.] Full 
of obftructions. 


Trembling to approach 
The little arrel, which he fears to broach. Dryd. 
2. A particular meafure in liquids. A 
barrel of wine is thirty-one gallons and 
> a half; of ale, thirty-two gallons; of 
beer, thirty-fix gallons ; and of beer- 
vinegar, thirty-four gallons. 


3. [In dry meafure.] A barrel of Effex 
butter contains one hundred and fix 
pounds ; of Suffolk butter two hundred 
and fifty-fix. A barrel of herrings 

- mould contain thirty-two gallons wine, 
meafure, holding ufually a thoufand her- 
rings. 

Several colleges, inftead of limiting their rents 
to a certain fum, prevailed with their tenants to 
pay the price of fo many barrels of corn, as the 
market went. Swift 
4. Any thing hollow ; as, the arrel of a 

gun, that part which holds the thot. 

Take the durre/ of along gun perfeét.y bored, 
fet it upright with the hreech upon the ground, 
and take a bullet exactly fit for it; then, if you 
fuck at the mouth of the barrel ever fo gentiy, 
the bullet will come up fo tiveibly, that it w li 
hazard the frikiog out your teeth. Digby 

5. A cylinder; frequertly that cylinder 
about which any thing 1s wound, 

Your flr.ng and bow mutt be accommadated t> 
your drill; if tou weak, it will not carry about thr 
barrel. M xon. 

6. Barrel of the Ear, is a cavity behind th: 


A barrful trife! 
Whoe'’er I woo, myfelf would be his wife. 

BARRICA DE. a. f. [barricade, ©] 

t. A fortificatioa, made in halte, of trees, 
earth, waggons, or any thing elfe, to 
keep off an attack. P 

2. Any ftop; bar; obtru&tion. 

‘There mutt be fuch a barricade, as would greatly 
annoy, or abfolutely ftop, the currents of the at- 
mofpkere. » ‘ Derham. 


Shak. 


tympanum, covered with a fine mem- | 
Dia. 
To BARREL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

put any thing in a bariel for preferva- 


I would have their beef beforehand barre!l:d, 


BAR 


To Barrica pe. v. a. [barricader, Fr.) 
1. To fop up a paffage. 
Now ail che pavement founds witl trampling 
— feet, 
And the mixt hurry barricades the ftrects 
Entangled here, the waggon’s lengthen'd team. 
Gay. 


v. 


2. To hinder by ftoppage. 

A new vulcano continually difcharging that 
matter, which being till then barricaded up and 
imprifoned in the bowels of the carth, was the 
occafion of very great and frequent calamities. 

Weodward. 

Barrica’no. 2. f. [barricada, Span.] A 

fortification ; a bar; any thing fixed to 
hinder entrance. ‘ 

The accefs was by a neck of land, between the 
fea en one part, and the harbour water, or inner 
fea, on the other; fortified clean over wita a trong 
rampier and barricade. Bacone 

To BARRICA DO. v.a. [from the noun.] 
To fortify ;, to bar ; to ftop up. 
Faft we found, fait thut 
The difmal gates, and. barricado'd trong! Milton. 

He had not time to barricado the doors ; fo that 
the enemy entered, Clarendone 

The truth of caufes we find fo obliterated, that 
it feems almoft barricaded from any intelieAual 
abproach. + ta Harvey. 

‘Barrier. wf. [barricre, Fr. It is fome- 
times pronounced with the accent on 
the lat fyllable, but it is placed more 
properly on the firft.] 

t. A barricade ; an entrenchment. 

Safe in the love of heav’n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a darrier from the foes. Pepe, 

2. A fortification, or ftrong place, as on 
the frontiers of a country. 

The queen is guarantee of the Dutch, having 
poffeftion of the barrier, and the revenves thereof, 
before a peace. n Swift. 

3. A fop; an obftruction. 

Tf you value yonrfelñas a man of learning, you. 
are building a mot impaffable barrier againft im- 
provement. k > Watts, 

4. A bar to mark the limits of any place, 

Fur jufts, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories 
of them are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the 

| challengers make their entries. Bacon 

Pris‘ners ta the pillar bound, 
At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captivés made, 
Be f:ced, ar arm’d anew. Dryden 

5. A boundary; a limit. 

, © But wave whatc'er to Cadmus may belong, 

And fix, O mufe, the darrier of thy fong 

At Ocdipus. Pope's Statiute 
How inftin& varies in the groveling fwine, 

Compar’d, half reas'ning elephant] with thines 

*Twixt that and reafon what a nice barrier ! 

For ever fep'rate, yet fur ever near. Pope. 

Ba’rrister. a. f: {from bar.} A perlon 

qualified to plead caufes, called an ad- 
vocate or licentiate in other countries 
and courts. Outer darriffers are pleaders 
without the bar, to diftinguifh them 
from inner éarrifers; fach are the 
benchers, or thofe who have been read- 
ers, the counfel of the king, queen, and 
princes, who are admitted to plead 
within the bar. A counfellor at law. 
Blount. Chambers. 

Ba’ruow. z. f. [benepe, Sax. fuppofed by 
Skinner to come trom écar.] Any kind 
of carriage moved by the hand; as, a 
hand-barrow, a frame of boards, with 
handles at each end, carried between 
two men; a awhecl-barrcav, that which 
one man puthes forward by raifing it 
upon one wheel. 

Have 


BAS 


Have I lived to he carriedin a bafket, like a 
barrow of butcher's. offal, and thrown into the 
Thames ? Shakefpeare. 
i «No barror’s whrel 3 
(Shall mark thy ftocking with a miry trace. Gay. 

Ba‘rrow. x f. [beng, Sax.] A hog: 
_ whence barrow greafe, or bog’s lard. 
Barrow, whether in the beginning or 
end of names of places, fignifies a 
“grove ; from beanpe, which the Saxons 
ufed in the fame fenfe. Gibjcn. 
Barrow is likewife ufed in Cornwall for 
a hillock, under which, -in old times; 
bodies have been buried. 
To BARTER. v. n. [baratter, Fr. to trick 
in traffick; from barat, eraft, fraud.) 
‘To traffick by exchanging one eommo- 
dity for another, in oppofition to pur- 
chafing with money. 

Asit they fcorn’d to trade aad barter, 

By giving or by taking quarter. Hudibras. 

A nan hss not evcry thing growing upon his 
foil, and therefore is willing to barter with his 
neighbour. Collier 

To BARTER. v.a. 
3. To give any thing in exchange for 
fomething elfe. 

For him was Í exchang’d and ranfom'd; 

Bat with a bafer man of arms by far 
Once, in contempt, they would have barter’d me. 
Shak-fpeare. 
Then as thou wilt difpofe the reft, 

To thore who, at the market rate, 

Can darter honour tor eftate. Pricr. 

I fee wothiag left os, but to truck and fa ter 
our goods, like the wild Indians, with each cthe . 

— Swift. 
2. Sometimes it is ufed with the particle 
away before the thing given. 

if they will barter azway tacir time, methinks 

they Mould at leat have tome eafe in exchange. 
Decay of Piety 

He alfo bartered atuay plums, that would have 
rotted in a week, for nuts that would lait guod for 
his eating a whole year. Locke. 

Ba'rTER. 2. f. [from the verb.] The acf 
or practice of trafficking by exehange of 
„commodities ; fometimes the thing given 
in exchange. i 

From Eogtand they may be furnifhed-with fach 
things as they may want, and, in exchange or 
barter, fend other things with which they may 
abound. Bacon. 

He who corrupteth Englith with foreiga words, 
is as wife as ladies that change plate fur chins; 
for which the laudable traffick uf old clothes is 
much the faireft barter. Felton. 

Ba’ererer.n. f. [from barter.) Hethat 
trafficks by excharge of commodities. 
Ba’atery. n.f. [from éarter.] Exchange 

of commodities. 

It is a received opinion, that, in moft ancient 
ages, there was only bartery or exchange of com- 
modities among moft nations. Camden's Remains. 


Bartram. m. f. A plant; the fame with 
pellitory. 

Barton. n.f. The demiefne lands of a 
manour ; the manour-houfe itfelf; and 
fametimes the out-houfes. , Blount. 

BASE. adj. (bas, Fr. bafo, Ital. „baxo, 
Span. baffus, low Latin; paris.) 

1. Mean; vile; worthlefs.: of. things. 

The harveft white plumb is a baf plumb, and 
the white da.e plumb are no very good plumbs. 

- Bacen. 
Pyreicus was only famous for- counterfeiting 
all bafe things, as earthen pitchers, a {cullery ; F 

whereupon he war furnamed Rupographus 
Peacham. 
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BAS 
2. OF mean fpirit ;) difingénuous p illi: 
beral; ungenerous; low ; without dig- 
nity of fentiment: of perfons. . . 
Since, the perteCtions are fuch in the party 1 
love, as the feeling of them cannot come ungo any 
unnoble heart; fhall that heart, lifted up to-fuch 
a height, be counted bafe ? Sidney. 
Irt is afe in his adverfaries thus to dwell upon 
the exceffes of a paffion. Atterbury. 
OF low ftation ; of mean acecunt; with- 
out dignity of rank; without honour. 
“If the lords and chief mca degenerate, what 
fhall be hoped of the peafants ara tafor prosle 2+ 
pe Spirjer on Ireland. 
r Ifthat rebel ion -` PÀ 
Came, like itfelf, In b.t and abje€ routs, 
You, reverend father, and thefe noble lords, 
Had not been here. Skakefpeares 

It could not elfe be, I fhould prove fo bafe 
To fue and be denied fuch common grace. Skak, 

And 1 will yet be more vile than tbls, and will 
be bafe in mine own fight. 2 Sam. 

Infurrettinns of baje people are commonly more 

- furious io their heginnings. Bacon. 
He, whofe mind 
Is virtuous, is alore of noble kind ; 
Though poor in fortune, of celeftial race 3 
And he commits the crime who cails him bafe. 
Dryden. 
4. Bafe-born; born out of wedlock, and by 
confequence of no honourable birth ; il- 
legitimate. 
* Why baftard ? wherefore bufe? 
When my dimenfions are as weil compat 
As honeft madam's ifue. Sbakefpeare. 

This young lord loft his life with his father ir 
the field, and with them a baf fon. Camden's Rem. 
. Applied to metals, without value. It 
is uled in this fenfe of all metal except 
gold and filver. a 

A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold 
jn it, without any alioy or bafer metal. * Watr 

6. Applied to founds; deep, grave. I: 
is more frequently written éajz, though 
the comparative bafer feems to require 
baje. 

In pipes, the Inwer-the note holes be, and the 
further from the mouth of the pipe, the more ba/i 
found they yield. Bacon: 

Base-norn. adj. Born ont of wedlock. + 
Bat fee thy baje-töra child, thy babe of hame, 
Who, left by thee, upon our parifh came. Goy. 

Base-courrt. n, J. [bas cour, Fr.] Lower 
court; not the chief court that leads to 
the houfe ; the back-yard; the farm- 

ard, ° 

My lord, in the Lafe-cowrt he dith attend, 

To fpeak with you. Shakefpeare. 

BASE-MINDED. Mean - fpirited ; 
worthlefs. s 

Ji fignifieth, as it feemeth, no more than ab- 
Jett, bafe-minded, falfe-hearted, coward, or nidget. 

Caindin's Rentains. 
Base-vrot. n. f. [ufually written baf- 


$ 
4 
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3. 


ry 


adj. 


vtol.] An inftrument which is ofed in| 


concerts for the bafe found. 

At the fi.ft grin he call every human feature out 
of his countenance; at the fecond, he became the 
head of a bafe viol. Adeifon, 

Basr. m /. [éas, Fr. bafis, Lat.) _ 


te The bottom of any thing: commonly 


ufed for the lower part of a building, | 


or column. 4 

What if ittempt thee tow'rd the flocd, my lord? 

Or to thé dreadfol-fummit of the cliff, a 

. That beetles o'er his bafe into the fen?  Sbakefp. 
Firm Dorick pillars found your folid bafe ; 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher fpace. Dryd. 

And all belnw is ffrength, and ail sbove is grace, 

Columns of polith'd marble, firmly fer 

On golden bafes, are his legs and feet. 


Prier |: 


. Beas 
z. The pedeftal of a ftatue. 


Men of weak ahilities in great place, are like 
little ftatues fet on great bajes, made the lefs by 
thet advancement . 4 Bacon. 

Mercury was patron of flocks, and the. ancients 
placed a ram at the’bufe of his images. — Broome. 

3. That part of any ornament which hangs 
down, as houfings. 

Phalaftus was all in white, having his Safes and 
capvifon embroidered, Sidney. 

4. The broad part ‘of any body; as, the 
bottom of a cone. 


5. Stockings} or perhaps the armour for . 


the legs. [from bar, Fr.] 
Nor thall st e'er be faid that wight, 
With gaantlet blue and bajes white, 
And round blunt truncheon by his fide, 
So great a man at arms defy‘d. Hudibras. 
6. The place from which racers or tilters 
run; the bottom of the field; the car- 
cer, the ftarting-pott. » 
He faid; to their appointed bak they went 
With beating heart th’ expelting figo receives 
And, (tarting all at unce, the barrier leave. Dryd. 
7. The ftring that gives a bafe found. 
Ac thy well fharpen`d thumb, from fhore to fhore, 
The trebles fqueak fur fear, the bafes roar. Dryden. 
8. An old ruftick play, written by Skinner 
bays, and in fome counties called prin 
bars. j 
! iHe with two ftriplings (lads more like to run 
The country bafe, than .to commit foch flaughter} 
Madé guéd the pallage. Shakefpeares 
To Base. v. a. [bafer, Fr.] To embafe ; 
to make lefs valuable by admixture of 
meaner metals. 
J am doubtful whether men have fufficiently 
refined metals, which we cannot af: : as, whether 


lron, brafs, and tin be refined to the height. Bacore 


Ba’sery. adu. [from da/e.] o 
1. In a bafe manner ; meanly ; difhonour- 
ably. r 
The king is not himfelf, but bafely led 
By Aatterers. , Sbakefpeare. 
A lieutenant éafely give it up, as foon as Effex 
in his paflage demanded ite. Clarendon. 
With broken vows his fame he will not fain,- 
' ` With conqueft bafely bought, and wich inglorious 
gain, Drydene: 
z. In baftardy. 
Thefe two Mitylene brethren, a/ely born, crept. 
out of a fmall galliot unto the majefty of great 


É at 
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kings. Knolles, 
Baseness, x. /. [from bafe.] 
1. Meannefs ; vilenefs; badnefs. 
Such is the power of that fweet paffion, 
That it all fordid bafene/s doth expel.. Spenfers 


Your foul's above tho dufenc/r of diftruff : 
Nothing but leve could make you founjuft. Dryds. 

When a man's folly muft be fpread open betore 
the angels, and all his: bafenefs ript up before thnfe 
pure fpirits, rhis will be a-double hell. South. 

2. Vilenefs of metal. 4 

We a.leged the fraudulent obtaining his’patent,. 
the afenefs.of his metal,. and the prodigious fom. 
to be cnined. Swifts 

3. Baftardy ; illegitimacy of birth. 
Why brahd they us 
With bafe? with bafenefs.? baftardy.? Sbakefpeare.. 
4. Deepnefs of found. 

The juft and meafured. proportion of the air. 
peicuffed toward the bafenefs or treblenefs of tonesy, 
is one-of the greateft fcerets.in the contemplation 
of founds. Bacon. 


To BASH. w..2. [probably from da/e.] To 
be afhamed ; to be confounded with 
hame; d 

His countenance was bold, and'bøfhed not 
„For Guyon's looks, but fcornful eye- glance at him: 
thot. ü a Spenfer.. 
Basua'wa. 


BAS i 


Basna'w. nf. [metimes written bafa. ] 
A title of honour and command among 
the Turks; the viceroy of a province ; 
the general of an army- 

The Turks made an expedition into Perfia; 
and, becaufe of the ftraits of the mountains, the 
dufbaro confulted which way they fhould get in, 

i _ Bacon. 

Ba‘surur. adj. [This word, with all 
thofe of the fame race, are of uncertain 
etymology. Séinner imagines them de- 
‘rived from ba, or mean; Minjbew, 
from verbaefen, Dut. to ftrike with afto- 
nifhment ; Junius, from Edess, which 
he finds in Hefpehius to fignify pame. 
The conjecture of Minew {cems mok 
probable. ]. 

r. Model; fhamefaced. 

F never tempted her with word too large $ 
But, as a brother to his fifter, fhew'd 
i fincerity, and camely love. 

z. Sheepith ; vitionfly modeft. 

He looked with.an almoft bafhful kind of mo- 
defty, as if he feared the eyes af man, Sidney. 

Hence, bafbful cunning } 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence. Shak. 

Our author, anxious for his fame to-night, 
"And bajful in his firit attempt to write, 

Lies cautioufly obfcure. Addifon. 

Ba‘suruiciy. adu, (from bafoful.} Ti- 
moroufly; modeftly. 

Basurutwess. n.f. [from bafeful.] 

1. Modefty, as fhewn in outward appear- 
ance. s 

Philoclea a little mufed how to cut the thread 

- even, with eyes, cheeks, and lips, whereof each 
fang their part, to make up the harmony of bajsh- 
a fulrcfte, Sidney. 

Such 
The cheeks of youths 

2. Vitious or ruftick hame. 

For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinf- 
“man befhfulnds, to teach him good manners. 

Sidney. 

There are others who have not altogether fo 
much of this foolith bafsfulnefs, and who afk every 
“one’s opinion, Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


at are more nobly born. 


- Dryden. 


Ba‘sty. a.f. [ocymum, Lat.] The name of 


ga plant.  . 

Ba’srz. n. /. The angle to which the edge 

. of a joiner’s tool is ground away. Sce 
To Bası. P 

Ba’sit. xf. The fkin of a fheep tanned. 
This is, I believe, more properly writ- 
‘sen bafen. 

To Ba‘stu. v. a. 
toòl to an angle. 

Thefe chiffels are not ground to fuch a bafl as 

the joiners chiffels, on one of the fides, but are 
bafiled away on both the flat fides; fo that the 


To grind the edge of a 


edge lies between both the fides in the middle of 


the tool. Moxon. 
Basi'uica. n. f. [Pacitxt.]* The middle 
pre-eminence. It is likewife attributed 
“to many medicines for the fame reafon. 
Quincy. 
Basttrcat. adj. [from baflica. See 
Bxsi’ticx. § Bastuica.] Belonging to 
the bafilick vein.’ 
m Thefo ancurifins, following always upon bleeding 
the bafilick vein, muft be ancurifms of the humeral 
artery. k + Sharp. 
BastLick. a.f. [dafilique, Fr. Rasnih.) 
A large hall, having two ranges of pil- 
Jars, and two ifles or Wings, with gal- 


looks, fuch lafe fulrefs might well adorn 


vein of the arm, fo called by way of 
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leries over them. Thefe baflicks were 
firt made for the palaces of princes, 
and afterwards converted into courts of 
juftice, and laftly into churches ; whence 
a bafilick is generally taken for a mag- 
nificent church, as the dajfiick of St. 
Peter at Rome. x 


BasiLicon. zef. (Basirixts.] An oint- 


ment, called alfo tetrapharmacon. 
| Quincy. 
» I made incifion into the cavity, and put a 
pledget of Bafilicon over it. Wrifentan. 

Ba‘strisk. n. f. [bafilifeus, Lat. of Fari- 
Nax, Of Raodsuc, a king.] 

t. A kind of ferpent, called alfo a cocka- 
trice, which is faid to drive away all 
others by his hiffing, and to kill by 
looking. 

Make me not fighted like the baffifz ; b 
F've lovk’d on thoufands who have fped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd none fo. Shakefpeare. 

The ba/ilifz was a ferpent not above three palms 
long, and differenced from other ferpents by ad- 
vancing his head, and fome white marks or coro- 

, nary {puts upon thecrown. Brown's Valg. Err. 

2. A fpecies of cannon or ordnance. 

We prattife to make fwifter motions than any 
you have, and to make them ftronger and morc 
violént than yours are; exceeding your greateft 

, cannons and bafilifrs. 


It is often written afon, but not accord- 
_ ing to etymology. ] 
3, A {mall veffel to hold water for wafhing, 
-or other ‘ufes. ; 
Let one attend him with a filver bafin, 
Full of rofe-water, and beftrew'd with flowers. 
k Shakefpeare. 
Wo have little wells for infufions, where the 
waters take the virtue quicker, and better, than in 
veffels and bafis. mm . Bacon. 
We behold a piece of filver'in a bajin, when 
water Is “put upon it, which we could not difcover 
before, as under the verge thereof. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2, A {mall ponds 

On one fide of the walle you fee this hollow afin, 
with its feveral litte plantations lying conveniently 
under the eye of the beholder. SpeGator. 

3. A part of the fea inclofed in rocks, 

with a narrow entrance. ; 
The jutting land two ample hays divides; 

The fpacious befins arching rocks inclofe, 

A fure defente trom ev'ry 

4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 

If this rotation does the teas affect, 

The rapid motion rather would eject 

The flores, the I5w capreious caves contain, 

And from its ample bafin caft the maine Blackmores 
A dock for repairing and building fhips. 
In anatomy, a round cavity fituated be- 

tween the anterior ventricles of the brain. 

7. A concave piece of metal, by which 

lafs-grinders form their convex glafles. 

g. A round ihell or cafe of iron placed 

over a furnace, in which hatters mould 
the matter of a hat into form. 

9. Bafins of a Balance, the fame with 

the fcalcs ; one to hold the weight) the 

. other the thing to be weighed, - 

Ba‘sis. u. f. [4afis, Lat.] 

1. The foundation of any thing, as of 

column or a building. 4 
It mutt rollow, that Paradif:, being ratfed to 

this height, muft have the compafs of the whole 

earth for a bafis and foundation. Raleigh. 


Afeend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That hake heav’n’s b2/ise' Mitten. 
Slade i ‘ 


\ oy 
K 
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“Bacon. |! 
Ba’sin. wf. (bajfin, Fr. bacile, bacino, Ital. |, 


ty form that blows, Pope. 
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In altar wife a ftately pile they rear 5 
The bafis broad below, and top advanc’d in aire 
' . , Diydetee 
2. The loweft of the three principal parts 
of a column, which are the baft, foaft, 
, and capital. 3 A 
| Obferving an Englith Infeription upon the bafis, 
we read it over feveral times. _ Aldifors 
3. That on which any thing is raifed. 
Such feems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the bajs of that pompous load, 
Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. - 


Denham. 
4. The pedeital. i 
How many times fhall Cæfar bleed in fport, 
That now on Pompey’s bafis lies along 
No worthier than the duft ? e e 
5. The ground-work or firft principle of 
any thing. 
Build me thy fortune upon the bafis of valour. 
Sbakefpeare. 
{ The friendships of the world are oft 
) Confederacics in vice, or leagues of pleafure 5 
| Ours has feverett virtue for its bafis. Addifon. 
2 Bask. v. a. (dackeren, Dut. Skinner.) 
To warm by laying out in the heat: 
ufed almoft always of animals. 
And ftretch'd out all the chimney’s length, 
at the fire his hairy ftrength. Bilton. 
Ae ‘was Lafking himfelf in the gleam of the fun. 
LEfirange. 
Tis all thy bufincfs, bufinéfs hew to hun, — 
To baf thy naked body in the fun. Dryden 
To Basx. van, To lic in the warmth. 
About him, and above, and round the wood, 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood, 
That bath’d within, or bafk'd upon his fide, 
~To tuneful fongs their narrow throats apply’d. 
: o Dryden. 
Unlock’d in covers, Jet her freely run 
Tosange thy courts,and baf before the fim. Ticked. 
‘Some in the fields of purtft ether‘play, 
And fafk and whiten In the blaze of day. Popes 
Basker. zef. (afged, Wellt; bafauda, 
Lat. Barbara depiGiis (ucnit, baftauda 
Britannis. Martial.] A veffel made of 
twigs, rufhes, or {plinters, or fome-other 
flender bodies interwoven. 
Here is a baker; he may creep în, and throw foul 
linen tpon ‘hin, as if going to bucking. Szaks/p. 
Thus while I fung, my forrows F decciv’d, 
And bending ofiers into bajkeri weav’d. Dryden. 
Poor Peg was forced to go hawking and ped- 
dling; now and then tarrying a bajker of fifh*to 
the market. Arhuthrt. 
BASKET-HILT. n, f. [from Zafer and 
hilt] A hilt of a weapon fo made as to 
contain the whole hand, and defend it 
fiom being wourded. 
. His puiffant fword onto his fide, 
Near his undaunted’ heart, was tyd $ 
“With bafker-bilt, that wauld hold broth, 
And ferve for fight and dinner both. Hudibras. 
Their beef they often in their murrions ftew'd, 
Andin their bafkct-2i/ts their bev’ rage brew'd. King, 
Ba’skeT-woMan. n.f. from afet and 
avoman.] A woman that plies at markets 
with a bafket, ready to carry’home any 
thing that is bought. - 
Bass. 2. /. [fippofed by Fanius to be 
“derived, like ajet, from fonie Britifh 
© wWord-‘fignifying a rub; bat perhaps 
more properly written o/s, from the 
_ French ‘2s/-] A mat'ufed in churches, 
_ Having woollen yarn, bafs mat, or fuch Eke, 
to bind thenr withal. Mortimer’s Hufbendry. 
To Bass. v. a. To found in a deep tone. 
È ‘ The thunder, 
“TM deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc’d 
The hame of Profper it did ba/s my ie 
ASS. 


` 
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Bass. adj. [See Base.] In mufick, grave; 
deep. 

Bass RELIEF. x. f. [from bas, and relief, 
raifed work, Fr.] Sculpture, the figures 
of wnich do not ftand ont from the 
ground in their full proportion. Felibien 
diftinguifhes three kinds of ba/s-relief : 
in the firt, the frbat figures appear 
almoft with the full relief; in the fe- 
cond, they ftand out no more than one 
half; and in the third much lefs, as in 
coins. AL 

Bass-vior. See Base VioL. 

+> On the fweep of the arch lies one of the 


Mofes, playing on a 4u/s-aiol. Dryden. 
Ba‘ssa. See; Bas naw., 
Ba'sseTe n. f. [żaffet. Fr.] A game at 


cards, invented at Venice. 

Gametters wauld no more blafphemes and lady 
Dabcheek’s baffit bank would be broke. Dernis. 

BASSO RELIEVO, [ltal.] See Bass- 
RELIEF. 

Basso’. J z. f. (éaffor, Fr.] A mufical 

Bassoon. ? inftrament of the wind kind, 

blown with a reed, and furnifhed with 
eleven holes, which are ftopped like 
other large flutes; its diameter at bot- 
tom is nine inches, and it ferves for the 

bafs in concerts of hautboys, Ee. 
Trevoux. 

Ba'ssocr. nf. The fame with afi. 

BASTARD. 7. f. [baflardd, Welth, of 
low birth; éaffarde, Fr.] 

1. Baffard, according to the civil and 
canon law, is a perion born of a woman 
out of wedlock, or not married ; fo that, 
according to order of law, his father is 
not known. Ayliffe. 

Him to the Lydian king Lycimoia bare, 

And fent her buafted éaftard to the war. Dryden. 

2. Any thing Spurious or falfe. 

5 Words 
But rooted in your tongue; dafards and fyllables 
Of no allowance ro your bufom's truth. Sbukefp. 

3. A kind of fweet wine. 

Score a pint of bafard.— 

Then your brown daffard is your only drink. Shak. 

Ba‘staro. adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Begotten out of wedlock ; illegitimate. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, infenfible, a 
potter of more baftard children than war ’s a de- 
ftroyer of men. a Sbakefpeare. 

2. Spurions ; not genuine ; fuppoñtitioas; 
falfe; adulterate. In this fenfe, any 
thing which bears fome relation or re- 
femblance to another, is called {purions 
or baftard. 

You may partly hope that your father got you 
not, that you are not the Jews daughter. That 
were a kind of baftard hope indeed. Shake/peare. 

Men who, under the difguife of publick good, 
purlue their own defigns of power, and fuch bafurd 
honours as attend them. Temple. 

Ba’staro Cedar Tree. {called guazuma 
in the Weft Indies.] 

To Bastard. uv. x. [from the noun. ] To 
convict of being a baftard; to Rigma- 
tize with baflardy. 

She lived to fee her brother beheaded, and her 
two fons depufed from the crawn, -affarded in 
their blood, and cruelly murdered. Bacon 

To Bastarpize. V. a. [frone baftard.} 

1. To convict of being a baftard, 

2. To beget a baftard, 

Vor. L 
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- I fhould have been what Iam, had the maiden- 
lieft ar in the firmament twlnkled on my baf- 
tardizings Shatefpeare. 

Ba’starDLy. adv. [from dafard.] nthe 
manner of a baftard ; {puriouily. 
Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The foil’s difeafe, and into cockle ftrays ; 
‘Let the mind's thoughts but be tranfplanted fo 
Into the body, and baffardly they grow. Dorne. 
Ba’starby. x. /. {from éaffard.| An nn- 
lawful ftate of birth, which difables the 
baftard, both according to the laws of 

God and man, from {ucceeding to an 
inheritance. - Aylife. 

‘Once fhe Mandered me with Eaffardy;  * 
But whether I be true begot, or no, 
That ftill I lay upon my mother’s head. Shake/p. 

In refpeét ef the evil confequents, the wite’s 
adultery is worfe, as bringing baflardy into a fa- 
mily. 4 Taylor. 

No more of taffardy in heirs of crowns. Pope. 

To Baste. w.a. participle pafl. dafed, or 
bafien. [baffonner, Fr. Bazata, in the 

Armorick dialeét, fignifies to ftrike with 
a ftick ; from which perhaps afon, a 
ftick, and all its derivatives, or collate- 
rals, may be deduced. ] 

1. To beat with a ftick. 
Quoth fhe, I grant it is in vain 
For one that 's dafted to feel pain; 
Becaufe the pangs his bones endure 


Contribute nothing to the cure. - Hudibras. 
Baflings heavy, dry, obtufe, 

Only dutnefs can produce 3 

While a little gentle jerking 

Sets the fpirits all a-working, Swift. 


2. To drip butter, or any thing elfe, upon 
meat as it turns upon the fpit. 
Sir, 1 think the meat wants what I have, a 


bafting. Sbakefpearc. 
3. To moiften meat on the fpit by falling 
upon it. à 


The fat of roafted mutton falling on the birds, 
will ferve to tafe them, and fo fave time and 
botter. Swift, 

4. To few flightly. [da/fer, Fr. to ftitch.] 

BasTina DE. 

D. itso. bas [4afennade, Fr.] 

1. The a& of beating with a cudgel ; the 
blow given with a cudgel. 

But this courtefy was worfe than a baftinado to 
Zelmane ; fo with rageful eyes the bade him de- 
fend himfelf, Sidney. 

And all thofe harfh and rugged founds 
Of baftinados, cuts, and wounds. Hudibras. 

2. It is fometintes taken for a Turkifh 
punifhment, of beating an offender on 
the foles of his feet. - 

To BASTINA DE, } v. a. [from the noun; 

To BASTINA DO. } baftonner, Fr.] To 
beat; to treat with the ba/finado, 

Nick feized the longee end uf the cudgel,, and 
with it began to baffinads old Lewis, who had 
flunk into a corner, waiting the event of a fquabble. 

l; atrbuthnot. 
Ba’srion, a. f. [baffion, Fr.] A huge 
mafs of earth, ufually faced with fods, 
fometimes with brick, rarely with ftone, 
ftanding ont from a rampart, of which 
it is a principal part, and was anciently 
called a bulwark. Harris, 

Towazd ; but how? ay there's the queftion ; 
Fierce the affault, unarm'‘d the daftica. Prior. 

Bar. 2. f- (baz, Sax. This word feems to 
have given rife to a great number of 
words in many languages; as, battre, 
Fr. to beat; baton, battle, beat, batty, 


BAT 

and others. It probably fignifed a 
weapon that did execution by its weight, 
In oppofition toa fharp edge; whence 
whirlbat and brickbat.) A heavy ftick 

or club., "i 

A handfome bat he held, 

On which he leaned, as one far În eld. Spenfers 
They were fried in arm chairs, and their bones 
broken with dars. Flakenwwil/. 
Bar. 2. f. [wefpertilio, the etymology in- 
known.} An animal having the body of 
a moufe and the wings of a bird; not 
with feathers, but with a fort of fkin 
which is extended. It lays no eggs, but 
brings forth its young slive, and fuckles 
them, It never grows tame, feeds upon 
flies, infedls, and fatty fubftances, fuch 
as candles, oil, and cheefe ; and appears 
only in the fammer evenings, when the 


weather is fine. , Calmet. 
- When owls do cry, 
On the bar's back I do fy. Sbakefpzare. 


But then grew reafon dark ; that fair Rar no 
more 
Could the fair forms of good and truth difeern ; 
Bats they became who eagles were before; 
And this they got by their defire to learn. Davies. 
Some animals are placed in the middle betwixt 
two kinds, as dats, which have fomething of birds 
and beafts. Locke. 
Where fwallows in the winter feafon keep, 
And how the drowfy dar and dormoufe fleep. Gay. 
Bat-Fowtina. n.f. [from bat and fow/.] 
A particular manner of bird-catching in 
the night-time, while they are at rooit 
upon perches, trees, or hedges, They 
light torches or ftraw, and then beat the 
buthes ; upon which the birds, flying to 
the flames, are caught either with nets, 
or otherwife. i : 
You would lift the moon out of her fphere, if 
the would continue in it five weeks without chang- 
ing.—We fhould fo, and then go a ee 
bakelpearc. 
Bodies lighted at night by fire, muft have a 
brighter luftre than by day 3 as facking of. cities, 
bat-fowling. Peacham. 


i. 


BY PARLE, adj. [from éate.} Difputable. 


Batable'ground feems to be the ground hereto- 
fore in queftion, whether it belonged to England 
or Scotland, lying between both kingdoms. Cozvei/. 

Batcn. 2. f. [from bake.} 
1. The quantity of bread baked at atime. 

The juiner puts the boards into ovens after the 
batch is drawn, or lays them in a warm ftable. 

. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
2. Any quantity of any thing made ar 
once, fo as to have the fame qualities. 

Except he were of the fame meal and barche 

7 Ben Forfon 
BarcarLor. See BACHELOR. 
Barte, x. /. [perhaps contracted from de. 
bate.) Strite ; contention; as, a make 
bate. s : t 
To Bate, v.a. [contracted from abate.) 
1. To lelen any thing; to retrench. 

Shall l bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With bared breath, and whifp'ring humblenets, 
Say this ? Sbakefpe Merchant of Fenice 

Nor, envious at the fight, will I forbear 

My plenteous bowl, nor bate my plenteous cheer. 
Drydene 
2. To fink the price, 

When the landholder’s rent falls, he muft either 

Bate the labourer’s wages, or not employ, or not 


pay him. Locke. 
3. ‘To leffen a demand. 
‘xX Baze 
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Bate me fome, and I will pay you fome, and, as 

moft debtors do, promife you infinitely. 
Shakefp. Henry IV. 
4. To cut off; to take away. 
Bare but che laft, and ‘us what I would fay. 
Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
To Bare. v. n. 
1, To grow lefs. 

Bardolph, am not J fallen away vilely fince this 
lait eleétion ? Do I not date? do 1 not dwindle? 
Why my fkin hangs about me like an old lady's 
loofe gown. Shakefpeare’s Henry W. 

2. To remit: with of before the thing. 

Abate thy fpeed, and I will bate of mine. Dryd. 

Bare feems to have been once the pre- 
terite of bire, -as Shake/peare ules biting 
Saulebion ; unlefs, in the following lines, 
it may rather be deduced from beat. 

Yet there the feel ftaid not, but ialy bete 


Deep ia his ficth, and opea’d wide a red flood gate. 
Spenfer. 
Ba‘rerut. adj. [from date and full.] Con- 
tentious. 
He knew her haunt, and haunted in the fame, 
And taught his theep her theep in food tv thwart ; 
Which foon as it did oe queftion frame, 
He might on knees confels his guilty part. Sidney. 
BATEMENT. n. f. [from adbatement.] Di- 
minution: a term only ufed aniong ar- 
tificers. i 
To, abate, is to wafte a piece of tuff; inftead 
of afking how much was cut off, carpenters afk 
what darement that picce of ftuff had. 
Moxon's Mecbarical Exercifes. 


Batu: 2. f. (bað, Saxon.] 

1. A bath is either hot or cold, either of 
art or nature. Artificial aths have 
been in great efteem with the ancients, 
efpecially in complaints to be relieved 
by revulfion, as inveterate headaches, 
by opening the pores of the fect, and 
alfo in cutaneous cafes. But the mo- 
dern praétice has greateft recourfe to 
the natural darhs; mof of which abound 
with a mineral fulphur, as appears from 
their turning filver and copper blackifh. 
The cold baths are the molt convenient 
fprings, or refervatories, of cold water 
to wafh in, which the aneients had in 
great efteem; and the prefent age ean 
produce abundance of noble cures per- 
formed by them. Quincy. 

Why may noc the cold bath, into whicn they 
plunged themfelves, ‚have had fome fhare in their 
cure? Addifon's Speéiator. 

a. A ftate in which great outward heat is 
applied to the body, for the. mitigation 
of pain, or any other purpofe. 

In the height of this batb, when I was more 
than half ftewed in greafe like a Dutch dish, to be 
thrown into the Thames ! 

Shakefp. Merry migs of Wirdfor- 
ee 
The birth nf each day's lise, fore labour’s barb, 

_ Balm of hurt minds. Sbhakelpeare’s Machetb, 

3. In chymiftry, it generally fignifies a 
vefiel of water, in which another is 
placed that requires a fofter heat than 
the naked fire. Balneum Marie is a 
miftake for balneum maris, a fea or water 
bath, A fand heat is fometimes called 
balneum ficcum, or cinereum. Quincy, 

We fee that the water of things diftilled in 
water, which they call the barb, differeth not 
much from the water of things dift‘lled by fire. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
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4. A fort of Hebrew meafure, containing 
the tenth part of an homer, or feven 
gallous and four pints, as a meafure for 
things liquid; and three pecks and 
three pints as a meafure for things dry. 

Calmet. 

Ten acres of vineyard thall yield one dati, and 
the feed of an homer fhall yield an ephah. 

Ifaicb, v. 10. 

To BATHE. v.a. [badian, Saxon. ] 

1. To walh, as in a bath. 

Others on filver lakes and rivers darb"d 
Their duwny breat. Mihon`s Paradife Lof- 
Chancing to barbe himfelf in the river Cydnus, 
through the exceilive coldnefs of thefe waters, he 
fell fick, near unto death, for three dayse Sourl:. 

2. To Supple or foften by the outward ap- 
plication of warm liquors. 

Bathe them, and keep their bodics foluble the 
while by elyfters and lenitive bolufes. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

I'll barbe your wounds in tears tor my offence. 

Dryden. 

3. To wath any thing. 

Pheenician Dido ftood, 
Freth from her wound, her bofom éarh'd in blood. 
Dryden. 
Mars conld in mutual bluod the centaurs bathe, 
And Jove himnfelf give way to Cinthia’s wrath. 
Dryden. 
To Barug. v.n. Tobe in the water, or 
in any refemblance of a bath. 
Except they meant to datbe in reeking wounds, 

I cannot tell. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The delighted fpirit 

To batbe in fiery floods, or to refide 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice. Sbake/p. 
The gallants dancing by the river fide, 

They duske in fammer, and in winter flide. Waller. 
Bat bathe, and, in imperial robes array"d, 

Pay due devotions, Pope's Ody fey. 

Ba’vinG, or Apa Tine. prep. [from bate, 
or abate. ‘This word, though a parti- 
ciple in itfelf, feems often ufed as a 
prepofition.} Except. 

The king, your brother, could not choofe an 
advocate, 
Whom I would fooner hear on any fubject, 
Batinz that only one, his love, than you. Rowe. 
If we confiJer children, we have little reafon to 
think that they bring many ideas with them, 
bating, perhaps, fome faint ideas of hunger and 
thirft. Locke. 


Ba’tiet. n. f [from bat] A f{quare |. 


piece of wood, with a handle, ufed in 
beating linen when taken out of the 
buek. 

I remember the kiffing of her belet, and the 
cow's dugs that her pretty chopt hands had 
milked. Shakefpearc. 

Batoon. nf. [baffon, or baton, Fr. for- 
merly fpelt bafon] « d 

1. A ttaff or club. 

We caine clafe to the thore, and offered to land; 
but ftraightways we faw divers of the people with 
baftons in their hands, as it were, forbidding us to 
land. Bacon's New Atalantis. 

That does nnt mske a man the worfe, 
Although his fhoulders with daroon 
Be elaw'd and cudgell'd to fome tune. Hudibras. 

2. A truneheon or marfhal’s ftaff; a badge 
of military honour. 

Ba‘’rrattous. adj. [from battaille, Fr.] 
Having the appearance of a battle; 
warlike; with a military appearance. 

He ftarted up, and did himtelf prepare 
In fun-bright arms and datrailous arvay. Fairfax. 

The French came foremoft, battailous and bold. 

Fairfax. 
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A fiery regiony ftretch'd 
In battatlous afpeét, and nearer view 
Briftled wich upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid fpears and helmets throng'd. Milter 


Batra’tia. n. f. (battaglia, Ital.) 
1, ‘The order of battle. ' 


Next morning the king put his army into žart- 

talia. Clarendon. 

2. The main body of an army in array, 
diltinguifhed from the wings. 

Batra‘tion. m. f. [éaraillon, Fr.] 

i. A divifion of an army; a troop; a 
body of forces. It is now confined to 
the infantry, and the number is uncer- 
tain, but generally from five to eight 
hundred men. Some regiments confit 
of one battalion, and others are divided 
into two, three, or more. 5 ; 

When forrows come, they come not finge fpies, 

But in datralicns. Shakefpeare’s Hamlct. 

In chis Aarralion there were two officers, called 

Therfites and Pandarus. Tatler. 

The piere’d bacralions difunited fall 

In heaps on heaps: one face o’erwhelms them all. 

d E Popes 

2. An army. This fenfe is not now in ufe, 
-Six or feven thoufand is their utmoft power. 

—Why, our éatzalion trebles that account. Shake 


To BATTEN. wv. a. [a word of doubtful 
etymology. ] 
t. To fatten, or make fat; to feed plen- 
teoufly. 
We drove afield, 
Batt’'ning out flocks with the freth dews of night. 
Miltone 
2. To fertilize. 
The meadows here, with datt’zing ooze enrich'd, 
* Give fpirit to the grais; three cubits high 
The jointed herbage fhoots. Philips. 
To Barren. v. n. To grow fat; to live 
in indulgence. 
Follow your funtion, go and darren on cold bits. 
Shakefpeare. 
Burnifh'd and dazt‘ning on their food, to thaw 
The diligence of careful herds below. ` Dryden. 
The lazy glutton fafe at home will keep, 
Indulge his sloth, and barren on his fleep. Dryden, 
As at full length the pamper’d monarch lay, 
Bart’ning in cafe, and lumbering life away. Gartbe 
Tway mice, full blythe and ainicable, 
Batten betide erle Robert's table. Prior. 
While paddling ducks the ftanding lake detire, 
Or batt'ning hogs roll ia che finking mire. 
; Gay's Puftorals. 
Barren. n. f A word uled only by 
workmen. . 
A batten is a feantling of wood, two, three, or 
four inches broad, feldom above one thick, and the 
length unlimited. Moxon. 


To BA’TTER. v. a, [dattre, to beat, Fr.] 
1. To beat; to beat down; to fhatter: 
frequently ufed of walls thrown down by 
artillery, or of the violence of engines 
of war. 
To appoint battering rams againft the gates, to 
caft ‘a mount, and to build a fort. Ezekiel 
Thefe haughty words of hers 
Have batter’d me like roaring cannon thot, 
And made me almot yield upon my knees. Shake 
Britannia there, the tort in vain 
Had batter'd been with gollen rain: 
Thunder itfelf had faild to pafs. Waller. 
Be then the naval ftores the nation’s care, 
New thipsto build, and barter’d to repaire Drydsn. 
2. To wear with beating. 
Crowds t the caftle mounted up the ftreet, 
Bati’ ring the pavement with their courfers feet. 
. Dryden, 
If you have a Glver faucepan for the kitchen 
ule, 
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vufe, let me advife you to barter it well; this will 
fhew conftant good houfekeeping. 3 
Swift's DircE&tions to the Cook. 
3. Applied to perfons, to wear out with 
fervice. 
The datter'd veteran trumpets here ‘ 
Pretend ar leaf to bring a mndeft eare Seutkern. 
I am a poor old battered fellow, and 1 would 
willingly end my days =... 
Arbuthnat’s Hiffory of Frbn Bull, 
As the fame dame, experienc'd ia er trade, 
By names of toafts retails each batter’d jade. Pepe. 
Jo Barrer. v. A. A word uled only by 
workmen. 
The fide of a wall, or any timber, that bulges 
from its bottom or foundation, is faid to d2trer. 
Mex. 
Barrer. 2. fJ. [ftom To batter.) A mix- 
ture of feveral ingredients beaten toge- 
ther with fome liquor; fo called from 
its being fo much beaten. 
One would havs all things little, hence has try'd 
Turkey poults frein from th’ egg `. batter fry’d. 


ings 
Ba’rrerer. 2. f. [from batter. ] He that 
batters. i 
Ba'trery. n.f. [from batter, or batterie, 
Er.) 


1. The a&t of battering. 
Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 
Gaint fort of reafon, it to overthrow. Fuiry Qe 
Earthly minds, like mud walls, refift the 
ftrongeft Larterics. > v Locke. 

z. The inftruments with which a town is 
battered, placed in order for action; a 
line of cannon. 

Where is beft place to make our datr'ry next ?— 
—I think at the north gate. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
It plants this reafoning and that argument, this 
confeqùence and that diftinétion, like fo many in- 
tellectual arteries, till at length it forces a way 
and paffage into the obfinate inclofed truth. South. 
Sec, and revere th’ artillery of heav’n, 
Drawn by the gaie, or by the tempeft driven : 
A dreadful fire the Roating éart'ries make, 
O’erturnthe mountain, and the foreft shake. 
Blackmore. 

3. The frame, or raifed work, upon which 
cannons are mounted. 

4. [In law.] A violent flriking of any 
man. In an action againft a ftriker, 
one may be found guilty of the affault, 
yet acquitted of the dattery. There may 
therefore be affault without dazrery ; but 


battery always implies an affaalt. 
e Chambers. 
Why docs he fuffer this sude knave now to 
knock him about the fconce with a dirty thovel, 
and wi! not tell him of his action and Battery ? 
Shake'peare. 
Sir, quo’ the lawyer, not to flatter ye, 
You have as good ard fair a bazcery 
As heart can with, and necd not fhame 
The proudeft man alive to claim. Eudibras. 


Ba’rrisn, adj. [from bar.] Refembling 

a bat. 
To be out late in a artip humour. 
Gentleman Inflru€ted. 

BATTLE. 2. /. [bataille, Fr.) 

1. A fight ; an encounter between oppo- 
fite armies. We generally fay a éartle 
of many, and a combat of two. 

The Eng'ifh army, that divided was 
Inta two parts, is now conjoin’d in ane; 

And means to give yna barrie prefently. Shake/p. 
The katre dane, and they within our power, 
She'll never fee his pardon. Shukefpeare. 

The race is not to the fwitt, nor the barre to 
the rong. Ecclef. 
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So they joined dart/e, and the heathen being dif- 
comfited fled into the piain. 1 Maccabees. 


2. A body of forces, or divifion of an 


army. 

The king divided his army into thee darrles; 
whereof the vanguard only, with wings, came to 
fight. Baron 


3. The main body, as diftinét’ from the 


van and rear. 

Angus led the avant-guard, himfelf followed 
with the bartie a good diftance bebind, and after 
came the arrier. _ Hayward. 

4. We fay to join éaitle ; to give battle. 


Jo BATTLE. v. x. [batailler, Fr.} To 


join battle ; to contend in fight. 

“Tis curs by craft aud by furprize*to ga'n = 

*Tis yours to meet in arms, and bertle in the plain. 
Prior. 

We receive accounts of ladies battling iten both 

fides. ü Addifon. 

I own, he hates an action bafe, 

His virtues barring with his place. 

BATTLE-ARRA ¥.27./.[See BATTLE and 
Array.] Array, or order, of battle. 

Two parties of fine women, placed in the np- 
pofite fide boxes, feemed drawn up in dartle-array 
one againgt another. Addifon. 

BA'TTLE-AXE. n.f A weapon nfed an- 
ciently, probably the fame with a 47//. 
s Certain tinners, as they were working, found 
{pear heads, bartle-axes, and {words of copper, wraps 
ped ia linen clouts. Carew. 

Ba’rriepoor. x./. [fo called from door, 
taken for a flat board, and battle, or 
frriking.| An inftrument with a handle 
and a flat board, uled in play to itrike 
a ball or fhuctlecoek. 

Play-things, which are above their fkill, as tops, 
gigs, battledcors, and the like, which are to be 
ufed with labour, fhould indeed be procured them. 

Locke. 


Ba‘trrement. a f. [generally fuppofed 
to be formed from barris, as the parts 
from whence a building is defended 
againft affailants; perhaps only cor- 
rupted from Jb.itiment, Fr.] A wall 
raifed round the top of a building, with 
embrafures, or interftices, to look thro’ 
to annoy an enemy. 

And fix’d his head upon our dartlement2. 
Shakifp. Macbeth. 
Thou fhalt make a bartl-ment for thy roof, that 
thou bring not blood upon thy houfe, if any man 
fall. Deuteronomy. 
À Through this we pafs 
Up to the highef battlement, from whence 
The Trojans threw theie darts. Denban. 
Their fiandard, planted on the durtlemene, 
Defpair and death among the foldiers fente Dryd. 
No, I fhan"t envy him, whoe’er he be, 
That tards upon the dats/-ments of Rate; 

I'd rather be fecure than great. Narris, 
The weighty mallet deals refounding blows, 
Till the proud datslements her tow'rs inclufe. Gay. 

Ba‘r ty, adj. [from bar.] Belonging to a 
bat. 

‘Till o'er their brows death, counterfeiting fleep, 
With leaden legs and arty wings doth creep. 
Sbakelpeare. 
Ba’varoy. 2. f. A kind of cloak or fur- 
tont. 
Let the loop'd bawareoy the fop embrace, 
Or hist cloak be fpatter'd o'er with lace. Gay. 
n.f. A word unfed in Scotland, 


Swift. 


Bauper® 
and the northern counties, for a half- 
penny. : 

Tho" in the drawers of my japan burcay, 
To lady Gripeatl I the Cæsars how, 


Bavin. 2. f. 


To BAuLK. 


BAW 


Tis equal to her ladyfhip or me 
A copper Otho, or a Scotch daubee. ‘ 
Bram}. Man of Taftee 

{of uncertain derivation. ] 

A flick like thofe bound up in faggots ; 

a piece of wafte wood. : 

He sambled up and down 

With thallow jefters and rath bawin wits, 

Soon kindled, and foon burnt. Shake/p. Henry TV. 
For moulded to the life in clouts 

Th’ have pick’d from dunghills thereabouts, 

He’s mounted on a haze! bavin, 2 

A crop’d malignant baker gave him. Hudibras. 
The truncheons make billet, davin, and coals. 

Mortimer. 

See BALK. 

Ba’ware. x. f. [Baudellam, in barbarous 
Latin, fignified a jewel, or any thing 
valuable, but not neceflary. Omnia bau- 
bella fua dedit Othoni. Hoveden. Proba- 
bly from beau, Fr.] A gewgaw; a 
trifling piece of finery ; a thing of more 
fhow than nfe ; atrifle. It is in general, 
whether applied to perfons or things, a 
term of contempt. 

She haunts me in every place. I wagon the 
fea bank with fome Venetians, and thither comes 
the bauble, and falls me thus about my neck. 

Sbakefpeare’s Othello. 
It is a paltry cap, 
A cuftard coftin, a bawble, a filken pie. Sbake/p. 

If, in our conteft, we do not interchange ufeful 
notions, we thall traffick toys and barubles. 

Government of the Tongues 

This fhall be writ to fright the fry away, ' 

Who draw their little bazwé/es, when they play. 
Dryden. 

A lady's watch needs neither figures nor wheels ; 

*Tis enough that "tis loaded with daqw26les and feals. 
Prior. 

Our author then, to pleafe you in your way, 
Prefents you now a bawble of a play, 
In gingling rhyme. 

A prince, the moment he is crown’d, 
Inherits every virtue round, 

As emblems of the fovereign pow'r, 
Like other bawiles of the Tow’r. Swift. 

Ba’wauine. adj. [from bawble.] Tri- 
fling; contemptible: a word not now 
in ufe, except in converfation. F 

A baavbling veffel was he captain of, 

For fhallow draft and bulk unprized ; 
With which fuch feathful grapple did he make, 
With the mof noble bottom of our fleet. Shak. 

Ba‘wcock. #. f. [perhaps from beau, or 
baude, and cock.} A familiar word, 
which feems to fignify the fame as fixe 
fellow. í 

Why, how now, my dawwcock ? how doft thou, 
chuck ? Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

BAWD. n.f [baude, old Fr.] A pro- 
enrer, or procurefs ; one that introduces 
men and women to each other, for the 
promotion of debauchery. 

1f your worfhip will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves, you need not to fear the bawds. Shake 

Thia commodity, 
This dazud, this broker, this all-changing word, 
Hath drawn him from hia own determin’d aid, 
Shakefpeare. 

Our author calls cnlouring Æna fororis, the bawd 
of her fifter defign ; fhe dreffes her up, fhe painta 
her, fhe procures for the defign, and makes lovers 
for her. Dryden. 

To Bawn, v. x. [from the noun.] To 
procure ; to provide gallants with ftrum- 
pets. 

Leucippe is agent for the king's luft, and bawds, 

. at the fame time for the whole court, — dddifon. 
X2 And 


Granville. 
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And in four months a batter’d harridan 3 
Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, aod fhrunk, 
To bawd for others, and go hares with punk. 
sag 
_Ba'worry. adv. [from awdy.] Ob- 
fcenely. 
Ba'wpisessen. f- [from bawdy.] Ob- 
{cenenefs. í 
Ba‘woricer. 2.f. [See BaLnrick.] A 
belt. 


'Frefh garlands tod the virgins temples crown'd ; 
The y uths gilt fwords wore at th.ir thighs, with 
filver baqwdricks bound. Chapman's Iliad. 
Ba‘wory. x. f. [contracted from bawdery, 
the practice of a bawd.] 
1. A wicked practice of procuring and 
bringing whores and rogues together. 
Ayliffe. 
Cheating and dawdry go together in the world. 
DL’ Eftrange, 
2. Obfcenity ; unchafte language. 
Pr'ythee fay on; he’s for a jig, or a tale of 
bawdry, or he fleeps. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
1 have no falt: no bawdry he doth mean : 
For witty, in his language, isobfcene. Ben ‘Fonfon. 
It is moft certain, thar barefaced bacudry is the 
pooreft pretence to wit imaginable. Dryden, 
Bawopy. adj. [from dawd.] Obfcene; un- 
chafte: generally applied to language. 
The ġawdy wind, that kiffes all it meets, 
Is huth’d within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear 't. Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 
Only they, 
That come to hear a merry bawdy play, 
Wilt be deceiv’d. Sbakefpeares 
Not ore poor away jeit fhall dare appear 5 
For now the batter’d veteran {trumpets here 
Pretend at leaft to bring a modeft eare Soutdern. 


Ba‘woy-nouse. 2. f. A honfe where 
traflick is made by wickednefs and de- 
bauchery. 


Has the pope lately fhut up the dacwdy-beu/es, 
or does he continue to lay a tax upon in? Denzis. 


To BawL. v. 2. [bal Lat.] 

1. To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, 
whether for joy or pain. A word always 
ufed in contempt. 


They baw! for freedom in their fenfetefs mood, 
And ftill revolt, when truth would fet them free. 
Milton. 
To cry the caufe up heretofore, ~ 
And bawl the bifhops out of door. Hudibras. 
Through the thick fhades th’ eternal fcribbler 
bawts, 
And fhakes the ftatues on their pedeftals. Dryden. 
From his loy’d home no tucre him can draw 5 
The feoate’s mad decrees he never faw, 
Nor heard at bawling bars corrupted law, Dryden. 
Loud menaces were heard, and foul difgrace, 
And bawling infamy, in language bafe, 
Till fenfe was loft in found, and filence fled the 
place, Dryden's Fables. 
So on the tuncful Margarita’s tongue 
The lift’ning nymphs and ravith'd heroes hung ; 
But cits and fops the heav’n-born mufick blame, 
And daw, and hifs,and damn her into fame. Smick. 
I have a race of orderly elderly people, who can 
bawl when I am deaf, and tread foftly when 1 am 
only giddy and would fleep. Swift. 


To cry as a froward child. 

A little child was bawling, and a woman chiding 
LD’ Eftrange. 
If they were never fuffered to have what they 
cried for, they would never, with bawling and 
peevithnefs, contend for maftery. Locke. 
My hufband took him in, a dirty boy 5 it was 
the bufinefs of the fervants to attend him, the 

rogue did daw/ and make fuch a noife. 
Arbutbnot’s Hiflory of Jobn Bull. 


To Bawi. v. a. To proclaim as a crier, 


it. 
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Je grieved me when I faw labours, which had 
coft fo much, batoled about by common hawkers. 


Swift. 

Ba’wrec. 2. J: A kind of hawk. Did. 

Ba’wstn. z. f. A badger. Di. 

Bay. adj. [badius, Lat.} 

A bay horle is what is inclining to a cheftnut; 
and this celour is various, either alight day or a 
dark day, according as it is lefs or more deep. 
There are alfo coloured horfes, that are called 
dappled days. AW day horfes are commonly called 
brown by the common penple, 

All bzy horfes have black manes, which’diftin- 
guith them from the forrel, that have red or white 
mancs. i 

There are light days and gilded bays, which are 
fomewhat of a yellowifh colour. The cheftnut 
bay is that which comes neareft to the colour of 
the cheftnut. Farrier’: Dif. 

My tord, you gave good words the other day 
of a day courfer I rode on. "Tis yours becaute 
you liked it. Sbake/peare. 

Poor Tom! proud of heart to ride on a bay 
trotting horfe over four inch’d bridges. Shake/p. 

His colour grey, 

For beauty dappled, or the brighteft bay. Dryden. 
BAY. z. f. [daye, Dutch.] 

1. An opening into the land, where the 
water is fhut in on all fides, except at 
the entrance. 

A reverend Syracufan merchant, 

Who put unluckily into this day.  Sbakefpeare. 

We have alfo fome works in the midt of the 
fea, and fome bays upon the thore for fome works, 
wherein is required the air and vapour of the fea. 

E Bacin, 

Hail, facred folitude! from this calm da 
1 view the world’s tempeftuous fea. Rofeommon, 

Here in a royal bed the waters fleep, 

When tir’d at fea, within this bay they creep. ke 

Some of you have bay. _ Dryden 

z. A pond head raifed to keep in ftore 
of water for driving a mill. 

Bay. 2. f. [abboi, Fr. fignifies the laft 
extremity ; as, Lnmocence eff aux abboins. 
Boileau. Znnocence is in the utmoft difire/s. 
It is taken from adéei, the barking of 
a dog at hand, and thence fignified the 
condition of a ftag when the hounds were 
almoft upon him.] 

1. The ftate of any thing furrounded by 

enemies, and obliged to face them by 

an impoffibility of efcape. 

This fhip, for fifteen hours, fate like a ftag 
among hounds at the day, and was fieged and 
fought with, in turn, by fifteen great fhips. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

Fair liberty, purfued and meant a prey 

To lawlefs power, here turn’d, and ftoud at bay. 
Denbam. 

Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 
Embolden’d by defpair, he ftood ar bay ; 

Refolv’d on death, he diffioates his fears, 

And bounds aloft againft the pointed fpears. Dryd. 

2. Some writers, perhaps miftaking the 

meaning, have ufed bay as referred to 

the affatlant, for diftance beyond which 
no approach could be made. 

All, fir'd with noble emulation, ftrive 5 
And with a ftorm of darts to diftance drive 
The Trojan chief; who, held at bay, from far 
On his Vulcanian orb fuftain’d the war. Dryden. 

We have now, for ten years together, turned the 
whole force and expence of the war, whete the 
enemy was beft able to hold us ata day. Swift. 
Bay. z. /. In architeéture, 9 term nfed 

to fignify the magnitude of a building ; 

as, if a barn confifts of a floor and two 
heads, where they lay corn, they call it 

a barn of two bays, Thefe days are from 
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fourteen to twenty fect long, and floors 
from ten to twelve broad, and ufually 
twenty feet long, which is the breadth 
of the barsi. Builder’s Dié. 

If this law hold in Vienna ten years, PI rent the 
faireft houfe in it after threepence a day. Shakefp. 

There may be kept one thoufand bufhels in 
each day, there being fixteen bays, each eighteen 
feet long, about feventcen wide, or three hundred 
fquare feet in rach bay. Mortimer. 

Bay Tree, {laurus, Lat.] The- tree, as 

is gencrally thought, which is tranflated 
laurel, and of which honorary garlands 
were anciently made. 

J have feen the wicked in great power, and 
fpreading himfelf like a green bay tree. Pfalmse 

Bay. z. f. A poetical name for an ho- 

norary crown or garland, beftowed as a 
prize for any kind of victory or excel- 
lence. 

Beneath his reign fhall Eufden wear the days. 


Popes 
To Bay. v.n [abboyer, Fr.] 
1. To bark as a dog at a thief, or at the 
game which he purfues. 
And al! the while the ftood upon the ground, 
The wakeful dogs did never ceafe to bay. Fairy Q. 
The hounds at neargr diftance hoarfely bay'd ; 
The hunter clofe purfued the vifionary maid ; 
She rent che heav’n with loud laments, imploring 
aid. á Dryden's Fablese 
2. [from day, an inclofed place.] To en- 
compafs about; to fhut ip. 
We are at the ftake, 
And day’d about with many enemies. Shakelfeare. 
To Bay. wv. a. To follow with barking 5 
to bark at. 
1 was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in the wood of Crete they day’d the boar 
With hounds of Sparta. ” Slake{pearee 
If he fhould do fo, A 
He leaves his back unarm’d, the French and Welch 
Baying him at the heels. Skakefpeare. 
Bay Salt. Salt made of fea water, which 
receives its confiftence from the heat of 
the fun, and is fo called from its brown 
colour. By letting the fea water into 
f{quare pits or bafons, its furface being 
ftruck and agitated by the rays of the 
fun, it thickens at firft imperceptibly, 
and becomes covered over with a flight 
crut, which hardening by the conti- 
nuance of the heat, is wholly converted 
into falt. The water in this condition 
is fealding hot, and the cryftallization 
is perfected in eight, ten, or at moft 
fifteen days. Chambers, 
All eruptions of air, though fmall hnd flight, 
give found, which we call crackling, puffing, fpit- 
ting, &c. as in bay fale and bay leaves caft into fire. 


Bacon. 
Bay Window. A window jutting out- 
ward, and therefore forming a kind-of 
bay or hollow in the room. 
It hath bay windows tranfparent as barricadocs. 
Shakefpeare, 
Bay Yarn. A denomination fometimes 
ufed promifcuoufly with woollen yarn. 
Chambers. 
Ba’yaro. 2. £ [from bay.] A bay horfe. 
` Blind bayard moves the mill. Philips. 
Ba‘’vonet. 2. /. [bayonette, Fr.] A fhort 
fword or dagger fixed at the end of a 
mufket, by which the foot hold off the 
horfe. ^, , 
One of thx black fpots ia long and flender, and 
tefembles a dagger or bayonet. Woodward. 
Bayze. 
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Bayze. See Barze. y : 
BDE'LLIUM. n.f. [EAn abaa.] An 
aromatick gum brought from the Le- 
vant, ufed as a medicine, and a per- 
fume. Bdellizm is mentioned both by 
the ancient naturalifts and in Scripture ; 
but it is doubtful whether any of thefe 
be the fame with the modern kind. 
Chambers. 
This bdellium is a tree of the bignefs ofan olive, 
whereof Arabia hath great plenty, which yieldeth 
a certain gum, fweet to fmell to, but bitter in 
tafte, called alfo ddellium. The Hebrews take the 
loadftone tor ddellium. Raleigh. 
Yo BE. v. n. (This word is fo remarkably 
irregular, that it is neceflary to fet down 
many of its terminations. 


Prefent. J am, thou art, he is, we are, &c. 


eom, eant, mf, amon, Sax. 
Iavas, thot waft or wert, 
Oa e, 
Preter. AN ave ly &c. 
pay, penon, Sax. 

The conjunttive mood. 
Ibe, thou beef, he be, swe be, &e.. 
beo, biye, beo, beon, Sax.] 


1. To have fome certain ftate, condition, 
quality, or accident ;-as, the man és 
wife. 

Seventy fenators died 
By their profcriptions, Cicero le one. Shake/p. 
He hath to-night been in unvfual pleafure. Shak. 
Be what thou hop’ft tobe, or what thou art, 
Refign to death, it is not worth enjoying. Séakfp. 
Be but about 
To fay the is a goodly lady, and 
The juftice ef your hearts will add thereto, 
°Tis pity the ts not honeft, honourable. Shakefp. 
Let them fhew the former things what they he 
that we may confider them. Jjaiab. 
Therefore be fure, 
Thou, when the bridegroom with his feaftful 
frienda 
Paffes to blifs at the mid hour of night, 
Haft gasin’d thy entrance, virgin wife and pure. 
- Milton. 
It is rot eafy to difeern what fuch men would de 
at. Ssilling fleet. 
* To faya man has‘a clear idea of quantity, with- 
out knowing how great it is, is to fay, he has the 
clear idea cf the number of the fands, who knows 
nat haw many they be. Locke. 

Z. It is the auxiliary verb by which the 

_ verb paffive is formed. 

The wiae of life is drawn, and the meer Ices 
Ts left thia vault co brag of. Shakelpeare. 


3. Toexift ; to have exiftence. 
The times have deen, 
That when the brains were out the man would 
dic. Macbeth. 
Here ceafe, ye powers, and let your vempeanceend, 
Troy is no more, and can no more offerd. Dryden. 
All th’ impoffibilities, which poets 

Count to extravagance of loofe defcription, 
Shall fooner be. Rewe. 

To be, contents his natoral defire ; 

He afks no angel's wing, nor feraph’s fire. Pope. 
4. To have fomething by appointment or 
rule. 

If all political power be derived only from Adam, 
aod be to defeeod only to his fucceftive heirs, by 
the ordinance of God, and divine inftizution, this 
is a right antecedent and paramount to a) go- 
vernment. Locke. 


5. Let se. Do not meddle with; leave 
untouched. 

Eet be, (aid he, my prey. Dryden. 

BEACH, z. f The hore, particularly 


~~ 
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that part that is dafhed by the waves ; 
the ftrand. 
The fithermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice. Shakelpeare’s King Lear. 
Deep to the rocks of hell the gather’d beach 
They faften'd, and the mole immente wrought on 
Over the foaming deep. Ailton. 
They find the wafhed amber further out upon 
the dvaches and thozes, where it has been longer 
expofed. Woodward. 
Beacnen. adj. [from deach.] Expofed 
to the waves, ` 
Timon hath made his everlasting manfion 
Upon the beached verge of the falt flood; 
Which, once a day, with his emboffed froth 
The turbulent furge thall cover. Shakefpeare. 
Be‘acuy. adj. {from deach.] Having 
beaches. 
The deachy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune's hips. Shakefpeare. 
Be’acon. n.f. [beacon, Sax. from becn, 
a fignal, and becnan, whence beckon, 
to make a fignal.]) 5 
1. Something raifed on an eminence, to 
be fired on the approach of an enemy, to 
alarm the country. 
His blazing eyes, like two bright thining thield,, 
Did burn with wrath, and fparkled living fire 5 
As two broad Leacons fet in open fields 
Send forth their flames. Fairy Queen. 
Modeft doubt is call’d 
The deacon of the wife. Shakefpeare. 
The king feemed to account of Perkin aa a 
May-game ; yet had given order for the watching 
of beacons upon the coafts, and ere€ting more where 
they ftood too thia. Bacon 
No flaming beacons caft their blaze afar, Z 
The dreadful fignal of invafive war. Gay. 
z. Marks erected, or lights made in the 
night, to dire€t navigators in their 
courfes, and warn them from rocks, 
fhallows, and fandbanks. 


Beap. x. f. [beabe, prayer, Saxon. ]_ 

1. Small globes or balls of glafs or pearl, 
or other fubftance, ftrung upon a thread, 
and ufed by the Romanitts to count their 
prayers; from whence the phrafe to zell 
beads, or to be at one’s beads, is to be at 
prayer. 

That aged dame, the lady of the place, 
Who all this while was buly at her beads. Fairy Q. 
Thy voice I feem in every hymn to hear, 
With ev'ry bead I drop too foft a tear. Pope. 

2. Little balls worn about the neck for or- 
nament, 

With fearfs and fans, and double charge of 
brav'ry, 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all fuch knav’ry. 

x Shakefpeare. 

3. Any globular bodies. 

Thy {pirit within thee hath been fo at war, 

That beads of {weat have ftood upon thy brow. 
J Shatefpeare. 
Several yellow lumps of amber, almoft like 
beads, with one fide flat, had faftened themfelves 
to the bottom. Boyle. 

Bean Tree. [azedarach.| A plant. 

Be’avve. x. /. [byoel, Sax. a meflenger; 
bedeau, Fr. bedel, Span. bedelle, Dutch. ] 

te A meffenger or fervitor belonging to a 
court. Cowell. 

2. A petty officer in parifhes, whofe bufi- 
nefs it is to punifh petty offenders. 

A dog's obey'd in offier. 
Thou rafcal bead/e, hold thy bloody hand: 
Why dat thou lafi that whore ? Shakefpeare. 
They ought to be taken care of in this condi- 
tion, either by the beadse or the magiftrate. 
Spe€fator. 
1 
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Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 
` The beadie’s lath Rillglagrant on their back. Prior. 
Be‘aproun. 2.f. [from bead and roll] A ' 

catalogue of thofe who are tobe men- 
tioned at prayers. 

The king, for the better credit of his efpials 
abroad, did ufe to have them curfed by name 
amongft the dcadrell of the king’s enemies. 

« Bacon's Henry VII 
Be’apsman. z. f. {from bead and man.] 
A man employed in praying, generally 
in praying for another. 
An holy hofpital, 
In which feven Beadfien, that had vowed all 
Their life to ferviec of hizh heaven’s king. Fairy Qe 
In thy danger, 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer 5 
For I will be thy éead/man, Valentine. Shakelp« 
Be’acue. n. f. (bigle, Fr.] Afmall hound 
-with which hares are hunted. 
The ret were various huntings. 
The graceful goddefs was array’d in green 5 
About her feet were little beagles feen, 
That watch’d with upward eyes the motions of 
their queen. > Dryden's Fables. 
To plains with wett-bred beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare. Popes 
BEAK. n: f- [éec, Fr. pig, Welth.] 
t. The bill or horny mouth of a bird, 
a Hia royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 
As when his god ia pleas’d. — Shake/p. Cynibelinee 

He faw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Fond to Elijah bringing. Miltoh’s Paradife Rege > 

The magpye, lighting on the ftock, 

Stood chatt'ring with inceffant din, 

And with her deak gave many a knock. Swift. 
z. A piece of brafs like a beak, fixed at 

the end of the ancient pallies, with 

which they pierced their enemies. It’ 

can now be ufed only for the fore part. 


of a fhip. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand, 

From friendly Sweden brought, the feams inftops $-- 

, Which, well laid o'er, the falt fea waves with ftand, 
And fhake them from the sifing beak in drops. , 

Dryden. 

3. A beak is a little fhoe, at che toe about: 
an inch long, turned up and faftened in 
upon the fore-part of the hoof. 

PA Farrier’s Did. 

4. Any thing ending in a point like a. 
beal ; as, the fpout of a cup; a pro- 
minence of land. 

Cuddenbealc, from a well-adyanced promontory, 
which entitled it rak, taketh a profpect of the, ` 
river. Careny's Suraeys 

Be’axen. ad. [from beak] Having a 
beak; having the form of a beak. 

And queftion’d every guft of rugged winds, 
That blows from off cach beaked promontory. 

Milter. 

Be’arer, nef. [from _beak.] A cup with: 
a {pout in the form of a bird’s beak. ~. 

And into pikes and mofqueteera 
Stampt deakers, cups, and porringerse Hudihras. 

With dulcet bev’rage this the eater crown’d, 
Fair in the midft, with gilded cupa around. 

Pope's Odyffry- 

Beau. n. J. (bella, Ital] A whelk or 

. pimple. 

To Bear. v. a. [from the noun.] To: 
ripen; to gather matter, or come to a 
head, as a fore does. 

BEAM. «./. [beam, Sax. a tree.) 

t. The main piece of timber that fupportsi 
the houfe. 

A beam is the largeft piece of wood in a build-- 


ing, which always lies crofs the building or the 
walls; 
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walls, ferving to fopport the principal rsfters of th 
roof, and into which the feet of the principal raf 
ters are framed. Na building has lefs than two 
bears, one at cach head. Into thefe, the girders 
of the garret floor are alfo framed and, if the 
building be of timber, the teaecl-tenons of the 
potts are framed. The proportions of beams, in or 
near London, are fixed by act of parliament. A 
beam, fifteen feet long, muf be feven inches on 
one fide its fquare, and five on the other; if it be 
fixteen fect long, one fide muft be eight inches, 
the other fix; and fo propartionable to their 
lengths. Builder's Dif. 
The building of living creatures is like the 
building of a timber houfe; the walls and other 
parts have columns and deams, but the roof is tile, 
or lead, or ftone. Bacon. 
He heav’d, with more than human force, to 
move 

A weighty Rone, the labour cf a team,’ 
And rais’d from thence he reach’d the neighb’ring 
beam, Dryden. 

z. Any large and long piece of timber: 
a beam muł have more length than 
thicknefs, by which it is diftinguithed 
from a block. = 

` But Lycus, fwifter, 
Springs to the walis, and leaves his foes behind, 
And fnatches at the beam he firft can find. 
Dryden's ZEneid. 

3. That part of a balance, at the ends of 
which the fecales are fufpended. 

Poifs the caufe in juftice’ equal fecales, 
Whole beam Stands fure, whofe rightful caule pre- 
vails. * Shakefpeare. 
Jf the length of the fides în the balance, and 
the weights at the ends, be both equal, the beam 
will be in horieontal fituation: but if either the 
weights alone be equal, or the diftances alone, the 
beam will accordingly decline. Wilkins. 

4. The horn of a itig. 

And taught the woods to echo to the ftream 
His dreadful challenge, and his clafhing beam. 
Denbam. 

5. The pole of a chariot; that piece of 

wood which runs between the horfes. 

Joturna heard, and, feiz’d with mortal fear, 

Forc'd from the beam her brother’s charioteer. 
Dryden. 

6. Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of 
wood belonging to the loom, on which 
the web is gradually rolled as it is wove. 

The ftaff of his {pear was like a weaver's beam. 
1 Chron. 

7. Beam of an Anchor. The firaight part 
er thank of an anchor, to which the 
hooks are faftened. 

8. Beam Compaffes. A wooden or brafs in- 
ftrument, with fliding fockets, to carry 
feveral thifting points, in order to draw 
circles with very long radii; and ufeful 

„in large projections, for drawing the 
furniture on wall dials. Harris. 

9. [punnebeam, Sax. a ray of the fun.] 
The ray of light emitted from fome lu- 
minous body, or received by the eye. 

Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down ftretch 
Below the beam of fight. Shaksffeare’s Coriolarus. 
Pleafing, yet cold, like Cynthia's filver beam. 
Dryden. 
As heav'n's bleft beam turns vinegar more iecur. 
Pope. 
To Beam. w. n. [from the noun.] To 
emit rays or beams. 
Each emanation of his fires 
That beams on earth, exch virtus be infpires. Pope. 
Beam Tree. A fpecie’ of wild fervice. 
Be’amy. adj. [from beam. ] 


1. Radiant; fhining ; emitting beams. 
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All-feeing fan! 
Hide, hide in thameful night, thy deamy head. 
4 n Seib. 
2. Having tle weight or mafiinefs of a 
beam. 
H s donble-biting axe, and beamy fpear; 
Each afking a gigantic force to rear. Dryd. Fables. 
3- Having horns or antlers, 
Rouze fam their defert dens the briftied rage 
Of boars, and beamy ftags in toils engage. 


` Dryden's Virgil. 

Bean. z. f { fata, Lat.] Š 

The fpecies are, te The common garden bear. 
2. The horfe bear, There are feveral varieties 
of the garden deans, differing either in colour or 
fize. The principal forts which are cultivated in 
England, aie the Mazagan, the {mall Libon, the 
Spanifh, the Tokay, the Sandwieh, and Windfor 
beans. The Maeagan bear is brought from a fet- 
tlement of the Portuguefe, on the erah of Africa, 
of the fame name; and is by far the beft fort to 
plant for an early cenp. Miller. 

His allowaace of mats and beans for his horfe 
was greater than his journey required. Swift. 

Bean Caper. [ fabago.] A plant. 

Bean Trefel. An herb. 

To BEAR. w. a. pret. I bore, or bare; 
part. paff. bore, or bern. [beonan, benan, 
Sax. bairan, Gothick. It is founded as 
bare, as the are in care and dare.] 

t. This is a word ufed with fuch latitude, 
that it is not eafily explained. 

We fay ta bear a borden, to bear forrow or re- 
proach, to dear a name, to bear a grudge, to bear 
fruit, or to dear children. The word bear is ufed 
in very different fenfes, Watts. 

2. To carry as a burden. : 

They brar him upon the fhoulder; they carry 
him and fet him in his place. Tfsiab. 

And Solomon had threefcore and ten thoufand 
that dares burdens. 1 Kings. 

As an eagle ftirreth up her neft, fluttereth over 
her young, {preadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, bearerb them on her wings. Deuteronomy. 

We fee fome, who we think have born lefs uf 
the burden, rewarded above ourfelves. 

Decay of Piety. 

3. To convey or carry. 

My meffage to the ghoft of Priam bear ; 

Tell him anew Achilles fent thee there. Dryd./En. 

A guef like him, a Trojan gueft before, 

In thew of fricndthip, fought the Spartan fhore, 
And ravish'd Helen from her hufband bore. Garib. 
4. To carry as a mark of authority. 
I do cammit into your hand 
Th' unftained (word that you have us’d to bear. 
Shakefpeare. 

5. To carry as a mark of diftinétion. 

He may not bear fo fair and fo noble an image 
of the divine glory, as the univerfe in its full 


fy tem. Hale. 
His pious brother, fure the beft 
Who ever bore that name. Dryden. 


The fad {peStators ftiffen’d with their fears 
She fees, and fudden every limb the fmears ; 


H's fupreme fpirit of mind will dear its beft re- 
fernblance, when it reprefents the fupreme — 
Dey Tiee 
So we fay, to dear arms in a coat. 
6. To carry, as in fhow. 
Louk like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent 
flower, 
But be the ferpent under *t. 
7. To carry, as in trul 
He was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what 
was put therein. Jokn. 
8. To fupport; to keep from falling : 
frequently with up. 
Under colour of rooting out popery, the moft 
effe€tual means to bear up the ftate of religion 


Shakepeare, 


Then each of favage beafts the figure bears. Garth. Y 
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may be removed, and fo a way be made either fat 
paganiim, or for barbarifm, to enter. Hocker. 
And Samfun took hold of the two middle pil- 
lars, upon which the honfe food, and on which it 
was borne up. Fudzere 
A religious hope does not only Lear up the mind 
under her fufferings, but makes her rejoice in 
them. Addison. 
Some pawer invifib‘e fopports his foul, 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatnefs. Addifi, 
9. To keep afloat ; to keep from finking + “ 
fometimes with xp. . 
The waters increafed, and bare up the ark, and 
it was lifted up above the earth. Genefit. 
10. To fupport with proportionate frength. 
Animals that ufe a great deal of labour and 
exercife, have their folid parts more elaftick and 
ftrong ; they can dear, and ought to have, ftronger 
food. Arbuthnot ca Aliment. 
11. To carry in the mind, as love, hate, 
How did the open multitude reveal 
The wond’rous love they dear him under hand! 


Daniel. 
They dare great faith and obedience ta the 
kings. Bacon. 


Darah, the eldeft, dears a generous rind, 

But tu implacable revenge inclin’d. Dryden. 
The coward dre the man immortal fpite. Dryd. 
As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, fhe 

bearcth him an invincible hatred. Swift. 
That inviolable love I dear to the land of my 

nativity, prevailed upon me to engage in fo bold 
an attempt. Swift. 


12. To endure, as pain, without finking. 

It was not an enemy that reproach’d me, then T 
could have borne it. Pfalms. 

13. To fuffer; to undergo, as punilhment 
or misfortune. 

I have borne chaftifements, ¥ will not offend any 
more. Fob. 

That which was torn of beafts I brought not 
unto thee, J bare the lofs of it; of my hand didi 
thou require it. Genefis. 

14. To permit; to fuffer without refent- 
meat. 

To reje& all orders of the church which men 
have eftablifhed, is to think worfe of the laws of 
men, in this refpeét, than either the judgment of 
wife men alloweth, or the law of God itfelf will 
bear. Hooker. 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove, will bear 
Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks sn upper air. Diy, 


tg. To be capable of ; to admit. 

Being the fon of one earl of Pembroke, and 
younger brother to another, who libcrally fupplied 
his expence, beyond what his annuity from his 
father could dear. Clarendon. 

Give his thought cither the fame turn, if our 
tongue will dear it, or, if not, vary but the drefs. 

: Dryden. 

Do not charge your coins with more ufes than 
they can dear. itis the method of fuch as love 
any {cience, to difcover all others in it. 

Addifon on Medals. 

Had he not been eager to find miftakes, he 
would not have flraincd my works to fuch a fenfe 
as they will not dear. Atterbury. 

Tn all eriminal cafes, rhe moh favourable inter- 
pretation fhould be put upon words that they 
pofibly can dear. Swift. 


16. To produce, as fruit. 

There be foame plants that bear no flower, and 
yet bcar fruit: there be fome that Lear flowers, 
and no fruit: there be fome that bear neither 
flowers nor fruit. Bacon. 

They wing’d their flight aloft; then, ftooping 


low 
Perch'd on the double tree that bearr the golden 
bough, Dryden. . 


Say, thepherd, fay in what glad foil appears 
A wond’rous tree that facred monarchs bears, Pope. 
17. To bring forth, as a child. 
The 
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The queer, that dore thee 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day the liv’d. 
Ye icnow that my wife bare twa fons. Genefis. 
What could the mufe herfelf that Orpheus dere, 
The mufe herfelf, for her enchanting fon? Milton. 
The fame Æneas, whom fair-Venus bore 
To fam’d Anchifes on th’Idean hore. Dryden. 


18. To give birth t@; to be the native 
place of. 


Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bere, 

But now felf-banith’d from his native thore. Dryd. 
19. To poffefs, as power or honour. 

When vice prevails, and impious mea dear fway, 

The poft of honour is a private ftation. Addif. Cato. 
20. To gain; to win: commonly with 
away. 

As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queftion dear it 5 
For that it tands not ja fuch warlike brace. Sak. 

Becanfe the Greek and Latin have ever borne 
away the prerogative from all other tongves, they 
thall ferve as touchftones to make our trials by. 

Camden. 

Some think to car it by fpeaking a great word, 
and being peremptory 3 and go on, and take by 
admittaace that which they cannot make gond. 

Bacon. 
21. To maintain ; to keep up. 

He finds the pleafure and credit of bearing a part 
th the converfation, and of hearing his reafons ap- 
proved. E Locke. 

22. To fupport any thing good or bad. 

I was carried on to oblerve, how they did dear 
their fortunes, and how they did employ their 
times. Bacon. 


23. To exhibit. 
Ye Trojan flames, your teftimony bear, 
What I perform’d and what I fuffer’d there. Dryd. 
24. To be anfwerable for. 
If I bring him not unto thee, let me bear the 
blame. Genefis. 
O more than madmen! you yourfelves thall bear 
The guilt of blood aad facrilegious war. Dryden. 
25. To fupply. 
What have you under your arm ? Somewhat that 
will bear your charges in your pilgrimage? Dryd. 
26. To be the object of. This is unufual. 
TU be your father and your brother too; 
Let me but dear your love, Pll bear your cares. 
i Sbakefprare. 
27. To behave ; to act in any character. 
Some good inftruétion give, 
How I may bear me here. Shakefpeare. 
Hath he borne himfclf penitent in prifun? Shak, 


28. To hold; to reftrain: with of: 

Do you fuppefe the fate of this realm to be now 
fo fecble, that it cannot ear off a greater blow than 
this? Hayward. 

29. To impel; to urge; to pufh: with 
fome particle noting the direétion of the 
impulfe; as, down, on, back, forward. 

The refidue were fo d'furdered as they could 
not conveniently fight or fly, and not only juftled 
and bore down one annther, but, in their confufed 
tumbliog back, brake a part of the avant guard. 

Sir Fokn Hayward. 
Contention, like a horfe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loafe, 
And bears down all before him. Shakelpeare. 

Their broken oars, and floating planks,withftand 
Their paffage, while they labour to the land; 

And ebbing tides bear back upon th’ uncertain fand. 
“Dryden. 

Now with a ncifelefs gentle courfe 

It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head, 

And bears down all before it with impetunus force. 
Dryden. 

Truth is borne down, atteftations negic@ted, the 
teftimony of fober perfons defpifed. Swift. 

The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would 
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foon bcar doewn all confiderations, and be ah efec- 
tual incitement to their perverfion. Swift. 


Shakefpeare. | 30. To conduét; to manage. 
fA 


My hope is 
So ta bear through, and out, the confulfhip, 
As fpite halı ne'er wound you, though it may me. 


Ben Fonfon. 
31. To prefs. = 


Cæfar doth dear me hard ; but he loves Brutus. 


Though he bear me hard, 
I yet muit do him right. 

Thefe men bear hard upon the fufpeéted party, 

purfue her elofe through all her windings. Addifon. 
32. To incite; to animate. 

But confidence then dere thee on ; fecure 
Either tn meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial, Milton. 

33. To bear a body. A colour is faid to 
bear a body in painting, when it is capa- 
ble of being ground fo fine, and mixing 
with the oil fo entirely, as to feem only 
a very thick oil of the fame colour. 

34. To bear date. To carry the mark of 
the time when any thing was written. 
35. To bear a price. To have a certain 

value. 

36. To bear in hand. To amufe with falfe 
pretences ; to deceive. 

Your daughter, whom fhe bore in band to love 
With fuch integrity, the did confefs, 
Was as a fcorpion to her fight. 

His ficknefs, age, and impotence, 
Was falfely borne in band. Sbhakefpeare. 

He repaired to Bruges, defiring of the ftates of 
Bruges to enter peaceably into their town, with 
a retinue fit for his eftate ; and bearing them in 
band, that he waa to communicate with them of 
matters of great importance, for their good. Bacon. 

It is no wonder, that fome would bear the world 
in bard, that the apoftle’s defign and meaning is for 
prefbytery, though his words are for epifcopacy. 


Shakefpeare. 


South. 
37. To bear of. ‘To carry away. 
I will refpećt thec as a father, if 
Thou dcar’fl my lite off hence. Shatefpeare. 


The fun views half the earth on either way, 
And here brings on, and there dears off the day. - 
Creech. 
Give but the word, we'll fnatch this damfel up, 
And bear her off. Addifen’s Cato. 
My foul grows defperate. 
DI bear her off. A. Pbilips. 


38. To bear out. To fepport ; to maintain ; 
to defend. 


I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. Shak. 
I can once or twice a quarter dear out a knave 
againft an honet man. _ Shakefpearc. 
Changes are never without danger, unlefs the 
prince be able to dcar out his actions by power. 
Sir J. Hayward, 
Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To tind friends that will dear me outa Hadibras. 
Company ooly can bear a man out in an iil 
thing. South. 
I doubted whether that occafion could dear me 
cut in the confidence of giving your ladyfhip any 
farther trouble. Temple. 
To Bear. v. x. 
t. To fuffer pain. 
Stranger, ceafe thy care; 
Wife is the foul; but man is born to dear: 
Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious fcales, 
And the good fuffers while the bad prevails. Pope. 
They Lore as heroes, but they felt as men. Pope. 
2. To be patient. 
I cannot, cannot brar 3 “tis paft, ‘tis done 5 
Perifh this impious, this detefted fon! Dryden. 
3. To be fruitful or prolifick. 
A fruit tree hath been blown up almoft by the 
roots, and fes up again, and the next year bear 
exceedingly, Bacon 
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Betwixt two feafons comes th’ aufpicious airy 
This age to bloffom, and the next to bear. Dryden. 

Melons on beds of ice are tanght to dear, 
And, ftrangers to the fun, yet ripen here. Granville. 


4. To take effeét ; to fucceed. a 
* Having pawned a full fuit of clothes for a fum 
of money, which my operator affured me was the 
lat he fhould want to bring all our matters to 


bear. Guardia 
Shakelpear.} 5. To act in any character. 
Inftrué&t me 
Ben Fonfone | How I may formally in perlon bear 4 
Like a true friar. Shakefpeare. 


6. Totend ; to be direéted to any point = 
with a particle to determine the mean- 
ing; as, up, away, onward, 

The oily drops, twimming on the fpirit of wine, 
moved reftlefsly to and fro, fumetimes bearing up- 
to one. another, as if all were to unite into one 
bady; and then falling off, and continuing to fhift 


places. Boyle. 
Never did men more joyfully obey, 

Or fooner underftood the fign to fly + 

With fuch alacrity they dare awaye. Drydene 


Whofe navy like a ftiff-ftretch'd cord did thew, 
Till he bcre in, and bert them into flight. Dryd. 
On this the hero fix’d an oak in fight, 
The mark to guide the mariners aright : 3 
To bear with this, the feamen ftretch their oarsy. 
Then round the rock they fteer, and feck the 
former fhores. Dryden. 
To a convex mirrour, we view the figures and 
all other things, which ear out with more lif: and 
ftrength than nature itfelf. Drydes. 
7- To act as an impellent, opponent, or 
as a reciprocal power : generally with 
the particles upon or again/?. 
We were encouuter’d by a mighty rock, 
Which being’ violently borne upon, 
Our helplefs thip was fplitted in the midt. S42. 
Upon the tops of mountains, the air which bears 
agairft the reftagnant quick(ilver is lefs preffed. 
Beyle» 
The fides bearing one againft the other, they 
could not lie ( clofe at the bottoms. Burnete- 
As a lion, bounding in his way, 
With force augmented bears againfi his prey, 
Sideling to feize, Dryden. 
Becaufe the operations to he’ performed by tite 
teeth require a confiderable ftrength in the inftru- 
ments which move the lower jaw, nature hath 
provided this with ftrong mufcles, to make it bear 
forcibly againft the upper jaw. ad Rey- 
The weight of the body doth bear moft upon the 
knee joints, in raifing itfelf up; and moit upon the 
mufeles of the thighs, in coming down. Wilkins. 
The waves of the fea bear violently and rapidly 
upon fome fhares, the waters being pent up by the 
land. Broome. 


8. To aé upon. F 
Spinola, with his fhot, did dear upon thofe with- 
in, who appeared upon the walls. Hayward. 
g. To be fituated with refpe& to other 
places; as, this mountain dears weft of 
the promontory. 
to. To bear up. To ftand firm without 
falling ; not to fink ; not to faint or fail. 
So long as nature 
Will bear up with this exercife, fo long 
I daily vow to ufe it. Shake[peares. 
Perfons in diftrefs may {peak of themfelves with 
dignity ; it fhews a greatnefs of foul, that they 
bear up againft the ftorms ef fortune. Broome. 
The confcioufnels of integrity, the fenfe of a life 
fpent in doing good, will enable a man to bear up 
under any change of circumftances. Atterbury. 
When our commanders and-foldiers were raw 
and unexperienced we loft battles and towns: yet, 
we bore up- then, as the French do now ; nor was- 
there any thing decifive in their fucceffes. Szvift. 


41. To bear with, To endure an unpleaf~ 
ing thing. 
They. 
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They are content to dear with my abfence and 
folly. 

Though I muft be content to brar with thofe 
that fay you are teverend grave men; yet they lie 
deadly, that tell you, you have good fasea, Shak. 

Look you lay home to hins; 
Tell him his pranks have been too broad to brar 
adith. Shakefpeare. 

Bear with me then, if lawful what I afk. Milton. 

BEAR. m. f. [bena, Saxon; ur/us, Lat.) 
1. A rouzh favage animal. 
Some have fatfely reported, that dears bring their 
k Yours inta the world thipelefs, and that their dams 
ick them into form. The dams go no longer than 
thirty days, and generally produce five young ones. 
Jn the winter, they lie hid and afteep, the male 
forty days, and rhe femaiz four months; and fo 
foundly for the firft fourteen days, that blows will 
not wake them. Jn the fMeepy feafan, they are 
faid to have no nourifhment but from licking their 
feet. This animal has naturally an hideous losk, 
but when enraged it is terrible; and, as rough 
and ftupid as it feems to be, it is capable of difci- 
pline; it leaps, dances, and plays a thoufand little 
tricks at the found of a trumpet. They abound in 
Poland. In the remote northern countries the fpe- 
e cies is white. Calmet. 

Cal! hither to the ftake my two brave bears, 
Bid Selifbury and Warwick come to me. 
—Are thefe thy bears ? we'll bair thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shak. 

Thou'dft thun a bear; 
Bur if thy flight lay tow'rd the raging fea, 
Thou'dft meet the bear i” th’ mouth. Sbakefprare. 
2. The name of two conftellations, called 
the greater and Jeffér bear; in the tail 
of the 4efér dear, is the pole-ftar. 
Even then when ‘roy was by the Greeks o'er- 
thrown, 
The bear oppos'd to bright Orion fhone. Creech. 


Bear-pinp. 2. f. A fpecies of bindweed, 
Brar-FLY., nef. [from bear and fly.) An 
infect. 

There be of flies, caterpillars, canker-flies, and 

bearflies. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

Bear-GarveEn. z. fı [from bear and gar- 
den.) 

‘t. A place in which bears are kept for 
fport. 

Hurrying me from the play-houfe, and the feenes 
there, ro the ear-garden, to the apes, and affes, 
and tygers. Stilling Peet. 

2. Any place of tumult or mifrule. 

I could not forbear going to a place of renawa 
for the gallantry of Britons, namely to the bear- 
garden Spelater. 

BEAR-GARDEN. adj. A word ufed in fa- 
miliar or low phrafe for rude or turbulent ; 
as, a bear-garden fellow; that is, a man 


rude enough to be a proper frequentet of 


the brar-garden. Bear gard:n fport, is 
ufed for grofs inelegant entertainment. 


Bear’s-preecn. y. fe [acantkus.] The 
name of a plant. 

The ‘pecies are, 1. The finooth-leaved garden 
bear’s-breewb. 2. The prickly dear’s-breech. 3. The 
middle Acar’s-breech, with hort {pines, @e. The 
firft is uled in medicine, aad is fuppofed to be the 
mollis acansbus of Virgil. The leaves of this plant 
are cut upon the capitals of the Corinthian piilars, 
and were formerly in great eftcem with the Ro- 
mans. Diller, 

Bear’s-ear, or Auricula. [auricula urfi, 
Lat.] The name of a plant. 

Bear’s-car, or Sanicl. [cortufa, Lat.] 
A plant, 

Bear’s-roor. 2. /. A fpecies of hellebore, 

Puar’s-wort. wf An herb, 
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Be’arpven. adj. [from beard.] 
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BEARD. n. /. [beanb, Saxon.) 
t. The hair that grows on the lips and 
chiu. 
Ere an thy chin the fpricging beard began 
To fpread adeubttul down, and promile man, Prisr. 
2. Beard is ufed for the face; as, todo any 
thing toa man's deard, is to do it in 
fiance, or to his face. 
Rail'd at their covenant, and jeer’d 
Their rev’rend perfonsto my beard.  Hudibras. 
3. Beard is ufed to mark age or virility ; 
as, he has a long deard, means he is old. 
This ancient ruthan, Sir, whofe life I have 
fpared at fuit of his grey beard, Shakefpears. 
Some thin remains of chaftity appear'd 
Ev’n undet Jove, but Juve without a beard, Dryd. 
Would it not be infufferable for a profeffor to 
have his.authority, of forty years ftanding, cen- 
firmed by general tradition and a reverend beard, 
overturned by an upftare novelift ? Loke. 


4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears 


of cora. 
The ploughman loft his fweat, and the green 
corn s 


Hath rotted ere its youth attain’d a beard. Shakefp. 


A certain farmer complained, that the beards, 


of his coin cut the reapers and threfhera fingers. 
i L' Eftrange. 
5. A barb on an arrow. 
6. The éeard or chuck of a horfe, is that 
part which bears the curb of the bridle. 
Farrier’s Ditt, 
To Beano. v.a, [from beard.) 
1. To take or pluck by the beard, in con- 
tempt or anger. 
No man fo potent breathes upon the ground, 
But I will beard him. Shake(peare. 
z. To oppofe to the face ; to fet at open 
defiance. 
He, whenfoever he fhould fwerve from duty, 
may be able to beard him. Spenfer. 
I have been bearded by boys. More. 
The defign of utterly extipating monarchy and 
epifcopacy, the prefbyterians alone beguo, conti- 
nued, and would have ended, if they had not been 
bearded by that new party, with whom they could 
not agrce about dividing the fpoil. Swift. 


1. Having a beard. 
Think every bearded fellow, that’s but yok’d, 
May draw with you. Shakefpecre. 
Old prophecies foretel our fall at hand, 
When éearded men in floating caftlesland, Dryden. 
2. Having sharp prickles, as corn. 
As when a field 
Of Ceres, ripe for harveft, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 
Sways them. Milton. 
The fierce virago Pa 
Flew o`er the field, nor hurt the bearded grain, Dryd. 
3. Barbed or jagged. 
Thou fhould'it have pull’d the fecret from my 
breaft, 
Torn ont the bearded fteel ta give me reft, Dryden, 
Be‘arpuess, adj. [from deard.] 
t. Without a beard. 


There are fome coins of Cunobelin, king of 


Effex and Middlefex, with a deardle/s image, in- 
fcribed Cunobclin. Camden. 
z2. Youthful. 
And, as young ftriplings whip the top for fport 
On the finuoth pavement of an empty court, 
Ths wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admir’d with clamours of the deardiefi rout. Dryd. 
Bearer. 2. f [from To bear.] 
1. A carrier of any thing, who conveys 
‘any thing from one place or perfon to 
another. 
He fhould the bearrrs put to fadder death, 
Net fhrivirg time allow’d, 


de- 


Shakefprare. j 
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Forgive the desrer of unhappy news 5 
Your altér'd father openly purfues x 
Your ruin. Dryden, 
No gentleman fends a fervant with a meifage, 
without endeavouring to put it into terms brought 
down to the capacity of the besrer. Stift, 
2. One employed in carrying burthens. 
And he tet threefcore and ten tnoufand of them 
to be bearers of burdens. 2 Chronicles. 
3- One who wears any thing. 
O majefty ! 
When thou dof pinch thy bearer, thou doft fir 
Like a rich arraour worn in heat of day, 
That fealds with fafety. Shakeforare. 
4. One who carries the body to the grave, 


5. A tree that yields its produce. 

This way of procuring autumnal rofes, in fome 
that are good bearers, will fucceed. Boyle. 

Reprune apricots, faving the young fhoots; for 
the raw dcarers commonty perith. Evelyn, 

6. [In architeéture.] A pot or brick wall 
raifed up between the ends of a piece of 
timber, to fhorten its bearing ; or to 
prevent its bearing with the whole 
weight at the ends oniy. 

7. [In heraldry.] A fupporter. 

Be’aruern. x. f, [from bcar and herd, 
as foepherd from foeep.) A man that 
tends bears. 

He that is more than a youth, is nat for me 3 
and he that is lefs than a many | am»not for him; 
therefore Ë will even take fixpence in earneft of the 
bearberd, and lead his apes into hell. Sbakefpeare. 

Be’arinc. 2. f. [from éear.] 


1. The fite or place of any thing with re- 
fpeé&t to fomething elfe.  ' 

But of this frame, the Scaring and the ties, 
The rong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations juft, has thy pervading foul 
Louk’d through ? or can a part contain the whole ? 

a Pope. 

2. Gefture ; miten; behaviour. 

That is Claudio; I know him by his bearing. 

Shake/pearte 
3. [In architecture.] Bearing of a piece of 
timber, with carpenters, is the fpace 
either between the two fixt extremes 
thereof, or between one extreme and a 
poft or wall, trimmed up between the 
ends, to fhorten its dearing. Build. Dit. 


Be’arwarn. 2. f. [from dear and award. } 


A keeper of bears. 
We'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the dearward in their chains. Skat. 
The bear is led after one manner, the multitude- 
after another; the dearqvard leads but one brute, 
andthe mountebank leads a thoufand. L'E/frange. 
BEAST. 1. f. [befle, Fr. beftia, Lat.] 
1. An animal, diftinguifhed from birds, 
infeéts, fifhes, and man. . 
The man that once did fell the lion’s fkin 
While the bes? liv'd, was kill'd with bunting him. 
Sbakelpeare. 
Beafts af chafe are the buck, the doe, the fux, 
the marte n, and the roc. Bea/fs of the foren are 
the hart, the hind, the hare, the boar, and the 
wolf. Beaflsof warren are the hare and cony. Coreei’, 
z. An irrational animal, oppofed to man; 
as, man and draft. 
. } dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares da more, is nonc, -——— 
=W hat bref? was ‘t then 
That made you break this enterprize to me ? 
Shakelpeare’s Macheth. 
Mecdea’s charms were there, Circean feaft,, 
* With bowls that turn’d enamour’d youths to beafis. 
Drydens 
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3. A brutal favage man; a man acting in 
any manner unworthy of a reafonable 
creature. 

Ta Beast. v.a. A term at cards, 

Be’astines. See BsesTines. 

Be‘astuiness. x. /. [from bea/ffly.] Bru- 
tality ; practice of any kind contrary to 
the rules of on 

They held this land, and with their filthinefs 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time ; 
That their own mother loath’d their beaftlirefs, 
And “gan abhor her brcod’s unkindly crime. 


r Fairy Quen. 

Be'astLY. adj. [from deaf.) 

1. Brutal ; contrary to the nature and dig- 
nity of man. It is ufed commonly as 
a term of reproach. 

Wouldit thou have thyfelf fall in the confofion 
of men, or nmaia a beait with beats ?—-Ay—a 
bzafily ambition. Shakefpeare. 

You leaftiy knave, know you no reverence? 

} Skakelpeare’s King Lear. 

With lewd, prophane, and dcc/fly phrafe, 
Tocauh the wo-ld"s loofe Jaughcer, or vain gaze. 

Pen Fonfen. 

I: is charged upon the gentlemen of the army, 

» Yhat the Aeaffly vice of drinking to excefs hath been 
lately, from their example, reftored among us. 
Swift. 
2. Having the nature or form of beafts. 
Penfily divinit'es, and droves of gods. Prier. 
Yo BEAT. v. a. prerer. beat; part. paf. 
Leat, or kearen. (battre, French.] 
1. To trike; to knock; to lay blows upon. 

So fight I, not as one that dearer the air. 

1 Corinthians. 

He rav'd with all the madnefs of defpair ; 

He roar’d, he beat his breat, he tore his hair. 
f Dryden, 
z2. To punifh with ftripes or blows. 

They ’ve chofe 2 conful that will from them 

take i 
Their liberties ; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are often beat for barking. Shak. 

Miftrefs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and 

blse, that you cannot fee a white foot about her. 
Slake/peare. 
‘There is but one faul: for which children fhould 
be beaten; and that is obftinacy or rebellion. Locke. 
3. To frike an inflrament of mufick. 
Bid them come forth and hear, 
Or at their chamber door I'Il beat the drum, 
Till it cry, fleep to death. Slak-fpeare. 
4. To break; to braife; to fpread; to 
comminute by blows. 

Tie pecple gathered manna, and ground it in 
mils, or brar it in a mortar, and baked it. Nuscbers. 

They did deat the gold into thin plates, and cut 
it into wires, to work it. Exodus. 

They fare the laborious work of bcatirg of 
Temp, by making the axletree of the main wheel 
Of their corn milis long:r than ordinary, and placing 
af pins in them, to raile large hammers Jike thefe 
uied for paper and fulling mills, with which they 

e be: mot of their hemp. Mertimer. 

Neftor furnithed the gold, and he brat it into 
Teaver, fu that he kad occafion toufe his anvil and 
hammer. Excome. 

5. To finke bufhes or ground, cr make a 
motion to roufe game. 

Zc is ftrange how long fome men will lie In wait 
ta fpeak, and how many other masters they wiil 
beat aver to come near it. Bacon. 

When from the cave thou rifet with the day 
To beat the woods, and roufe the bounding prey. 

Prior, 


Together let us bear this ample field, 
Try wh.t the open, what the covert yield. Pope. 
6. Yo threh ; to drive the corn out of the 
hakk. 
She gleaned in the field, and beat out that the 
had gleaned, Rath, ti. 17. 
Noe, I, 
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7. To mix things by long and frequent 
agitation. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a lump 

of alum, you may bring it into white curds. Boy/e. 


8. To batter with engines of war. 
And he beat down the tower of Penucl, and 
flew the men of the city. Sudgesy viii. 17. 


g. To dath as water, or, brufh as wind. 
Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild ; deat with perpetual Norms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail. Milten. 
With tempefts beat, and to the winds a feorn, 
Rofcommen. 
While winds and ftorms his lofty forehead bear, 
The common fate'of all that’s high or great. 
Denbam. 
As when a lion in the midnight hours, 
Beat by rude blats, and wet with wint’ry thow’rs, 
Defcends terrifick from the mountain's brow. Pope. 
to. To tread a path. 
While I this unexampled tafk effay, 
Paty awiul gulfs, and deat my painful way, 
Celeftial deve! divine affiftance bring. Blackmore, 


t1. To make a path by marking it with 
tracks. k 


He that will know the truth of things, mun 
leave the common and beaten track. Locke. 


tz. To conquer ; to fubdue ; to vanquith. 

If Hercules and Lichas ptay at dice, 

Which is the better man? The greater throw 

May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 

So is Alcides bearen by his page. Shakefpeare. 
You fouls of geefe, 

That bear the fhapes of men, how have you run 

From flives that apes would beat! — Shakefpeare. 
Five times, Marcius, 

1 have fought with thee, fo often haft thou bear 

Beit Shakefpeare. 

1 have d:fcern’d the foe fecurely lie, 

Too proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dryden. 

‘Lhe common people of Lucca are firmly per- 
fuaded, that one Lucauefe can Lear five Fluren- 
tines. Addifen. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, jolning his fhips to 
thofe of the Syracufans, deat the Carthaginians at 
fea. Arbutin. 

13. To harafs; to over-labour. 

Ít is no point of wifdom for a man to dear his 
brains, and fpend his fpirits, about things im- 
poflible. Hakewill. 

And as in prifons mean rogues bear 
Homp, for the fervice of the great; 

So Whackum beat his dirty brains 
T° advance his mafter’s fame and gains. Hudibras. 

Why any one fhould watte his time, and deat his 
head, about the Latin grammar, who docs nat in- 
tend to be a critick. Locke. 

14. To lay, or prefs, as ftanding corn by 
hard weather. 
Her own fhall-blefs her 5 
Her foes hake tike a field of beaten corny 
Andjhang their heads with forrow. Shake/peare, 
15. To deprefs ; ta crufh by repeated op- 
pofition : ufually with the particle dezux. 

Albzit a pardon wes prociaiimed, touching any 
fFeech tending to treafon, yet could not the bold- 
acts be beaten down cither with that fevdity, or 
with this lenity be abated. Huysvard, 

Our warrivurs propag iting the French language, 
at the fame time they are bearing down their pever. 

Addifan. 

Such an unlook'd-for iternm of ills falls on me, 

It bears down all my flicngth. Adtifin. 


16. To drive by violence: with a particle. 
Twice have I filly’d, and was twice dear Lack. 
Dryden. 

He that procerds upon other principles in his 
inquiry, does at leat poft himfzif in a party, which 

* he will not quit till he be beaten cute Lacke. 
He cannot bere it ove of his head, but that it 

was 8 cardinal who picked his pocket. Addifn. 

The ynunger part of mankind might be bcar of 
from’ the brief of the moit important pointi even 
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of matural religion, by the impudent jefts of a 
profane wit. _ Wous 
17. To move with fluttering agitation. . 
Thrice have 1 beat the wing, and rid with night 
About the world. Dryden 
18. To beat down. To endeavour by treaty 
to leffen the price demanded, - 
Surveys rich moveablea with curious eye, 
Beats down the price, and threatens ftill to buy. 
à Dryden. 
She perfuaded him to truft the renegado with 
the money he had brought over for their ranfom ; 
as not queftioning but he would bear down the 
terms of it. i Addifors 
19. Ta beat down, To fink or-leñen the 


value. 

U fury beats down the price nf land; forthe em- 
ployment of money is chicfly either merchandizing 
or purchafing; and ufury waylays both. Bacon, 

20. To beat up. To attack faddenly; to 
alarm. k 

They lay in that-quiet pofore, without making 
the leait impreffion upon the enemy by beating up" 
his quarters, which might eafily have been dune. + 

Clarendon. 

Will fancies he thould never haye been the man 
he is, had not he knock’d down conttables, and 
bent up a lewd woman's quarters, when he was a 
young fellow. Addifor. 

21. To beat the koof. To walk; td go on 
foot. 

To Beat, wx, E 

1. To move ìn a pulfatory manaer. 

I would gladly underftand the formation of a 
foul, and foe it deat the firit confcious pulfe. Coller, 

2. To dath as a flood or torm. i 

Public envy feemeth to beat chiefly upon më nif- 
ters. Bacon. 

Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know, 
Sees rowling tempefts vainly bear below. Dryden. 

One fees many hollow {paces wotn in the bot- 


toms of the rocks, as they are more or lefs able te; - 


refift the impreffions of the water that bearr agaia tt” 

them. Addifin, 
3. To knock at a door, ` 

The men of the city befet the houfe round 

about, and écar at the door, and fpake to the mafter 

of the houfe. , Judgrse, 
4. To move with frequent repetitions of 

the fame aét or ftroke. 

No pulfc hall keep 


His nat’ral progrefs, but furceafe to drat. Shak, 
My temp’ rate pulfe docs regularly dear 3. 
Feel and be fatisfy*d. rydene 


A man's heart beats, and the blood circulates, 
which it is not ia his power, by any thought or 
voliticn, to ftop. « Locke. 
5. To throb; to be in agitation, as a fore 

{welling. 

A turn or two Pll waik, 

Tn fill my bratir g mind. Sbakefpeares 

6. To fućtuate ; to be in agitation. 
The tempeft ia my mind 

Doth from my fenfes talee all feeling elfe, 

Saving what beats there. Stakefpeare. 
7. To try different ways ; to fearch: with 

about, 

Tam always beating abrat in my thoughts for 
fomething that may turn tu the benefit of my dear 
countrymen. Adlifin. 

To find an honeft man, E beat abrt, 

And loye him, court him, praife him, in or ont. 
7 Pape. 
8. Yo a& upon with violence. 

The fun dest upon the head of Jonah, that he 

fainted, and wihed in himfelf to die. Jonah, 
g. To fpeak frequently ; to repeat; to 
enforce by repetition : with upon. 

We are drawn on intoa larger fpetch, by reafon 
Of their fo great carnettacfs, who Leut more and 
mort spen thefe lat alleged words. Hocker. 

Y How 


BEA BEA BEA 


afcended Into Paradifc, and to have beheld the 
forms of thofe beatified {pirits, from which I might 
have copied my archangel. Dryden. 
2. To fettle the character of any perfon,. 
by a publick acknowledgment that he 
is received in heaven, though he is not 
invetted with the dignity of a faint. 

Over againft this church ftands an hofpital, 
ereéted by a fhoemaker, who has been beatified, 
though never fainted. Addifon. 

Be’atinc, a.f. [from écat.] Correction; 
punifhment by blows. 

Playwright, convit of publick wrongs to men, 
Takes private Bcatings, and begins again. Ben Fon. 

Bea’ritupe. a. f. [beatitudo, Lat.] 
1, Bleffednefs; felicity; happinefs: com- 
monly ufed of the joys of heaven. 

The end of that government, and of all men's 
aims, is agreed to be Åeatitude, that is, his being 
completely well. Dighy. 

This is the image and little reprefentation of 
heaven; it is beatitwde in picture. Taylor, 

He fet out the felicity of his heaven, by the 
delights of fenfe; Nightly paffing over the accom- 
plithment of the foul, and the braritxde of that part 
which earth and vifibilities too weakly affect. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. A declaration of bleflednefs made by 
our Saviour to particular virtues. 

BEAU. 2.f. (beau, Fr. It is founded like 

go, and has often the French plural 

beaux, founded as d0es.}] A man of drefs ; 

a man whofe great care is to deck his 


perfon. 

What will not beaux attempt to pleafe the fair ? 
Dryden. 

The water nymphs are too unkind 

To Vill'roy ; are the land nymphs fo ? 

. And fly they all, at once combin'd 
o hame a general, and a beau ? Prior. 
You will become the delight of nine ladies in 
ten, and the envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hun- 


dred. Swift. 
BRAVER., z. f. [bieure, French ; paT 
1. An animal, otherwife named the caftor, 
amphibious, and remarkable for his art 
in building his habitation; of which 
many a Mr accounts are delivered 
by travellers, His fkin is very valuable 
on account of the fur. 
The beaver being hunted, biteth off his ftones, 
knowing that for them only his life is fought. 
A Hakewill. 
They placed this invention upon the beaver, for 
the fagacity and wifdom of that animal; indeed 
from its artifice in building. Brown's Vulg, Err. 
z2. A hat of the beft kind, fo called from 


being made of the fur of beaver. 

You fee a fmart rhetorician turning his hat, 
moulding it into different cocks, examining the 
lining and the button during his harangue $ a deaf 
man would think he was cheapening a bearer, 
when he is talking of the fate of a nation. Addijon. 

The broker here his {pacious beaver wears, 
Upnn his brow fit jeatoufics and cares. Gay. 

3. The part of a helmet that covers the 


face. [baviere, Fr.] 
His dreadful hideous head, 
Clofe couched on the braver, feem'd to throw 
From flaming mouth bright {parkles fiery red. 
Spenfer. 
Big Mars feems bankrupt in their beggar'd hoft, 
And faintly through a rufty drawer pecpse Shak. 
* He was fain upon a courfe at tilt, the fplinters 
of the ftaff going in at his braver. Bacon. 
Be’avereD. adj. [from deaver.] Covered 
with a beaver ; wearing a beaver. 
His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears, 
Dropping with infants bloed, and mothers tears. 
Pope. 


How frequently and ferveotly doth the fcripture 
Beat upan this canfe ! Flakeruijll. 
10. To beat up ; as, to beat up for foldiers. 
The word up feems redundant, but en- 
forces the fenfe ; the technical term be- 
ing, to raife foldiers. 
Beat. part. paffive. [from the verb.} 
Like a rich vefiel rut by ftorms to thore, 
Twere madnefs thould I venture out once more. 


K Dryden. 
Beat. 2. f [from the verb.] 
1. Stroke. 
2. Manner of ftnking, 

Albeit the bafe and treble ftrings of a vin) be 
tuned to an unifon, yet the former will fill snake 
a bigger fonnd than the latter, as making a 
broader best upon the air. Grew. 

He, with a carelefs ear, 
Struck out the mute creation ata heat. Dryden. 
3. Manner of being ftruck; as, the beat 
of the pulfe, or a drum. 
Be’aren. part, adj. [from To beat.) 
J What makes you, Sir, fo late abroad 
Without a guide, and this no draren road? Dryd. 
Braver. af. [from beat] - 
1. An inftroment with which any thing is 
comminuted or mingled. 

Beat all your mortar with a deater three or four 
times over, before you ufe it; for thereby ynu in- 
corporate the fand and lime well together. Afoxen. 

2. A perfon much given to blows. 

The beft {cloolmafter of oar time was the 

greatett beaters Ajcham's Schoolmafter. 
Beatiricat. | adj. [deatificus, low Lat. 
Beat PICK. from beatus, happy-] 
That which has the power of making 
happy, or completing fruition; blifsful. 
It is nfed only of heavenly fruition af- 
ter death. 

Admising the riches of heaven's pavement 
Than aught divine or holy elfe, enjoy’d 
Io vifion beacifich. Milton. 

It is alfo their felicity to have no faith ; for en- 
joying the deatifcal vifion in the fruition of the 
objet of faith, they have received the full eva- 
cuation of it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We may contemplate upon the greatncfs and 
ftrangencfs of the beatifick vihon; how a created 
eye thould be fo fortified, as to bear all thofe 
glories that Rream from the fountain of uncreated 
- Hight. Scuth. 
Brarti ricarLy. adv, [from beatifical.] 

In fuch a manner as to complete hap- 

imefs. f 

Beatifically to behold the face of God, in the 
fulnefs of wifdom, righteoufnefs, and peace, is 
bleffednefa no way incident unto the creatures 
beneath man. Hakewill. 

Bearirica rion. n. f. [from dearifich.] 
A term in the Romifh church, diftin- 
guifhed from canonization. Beatification 
is an acknowledgment made by the 
pope, that the perfon beatified is in 
heaven, and therefore may be reve- 
renced as bleffed ; but is not 2 concef- 
fion of the honours due to faints, which 
are conferred by canonization. 


fo BEA TIFY. v.a. [deatifico, Lat.] 
3. Tq make happy; to blefs with the 


completion of celsftial enjoyment. 

The ufe ef {piritual conference is unimaginable 
and unfpeakable, efpecially if free and unreftrain- 
ed, bearing an image of that conversation which is 
among angels and beatified faints. Hammend. 

We thall know him to be the fulleft good, the 
neareft to uss and the moft certain; and, confe- 
quently, the moft beatifying of 311 others. Browz. 

I with I had the wings of an angel, to have 


Beav'isit. adj. [from beau.] Befitting a 
beau; foppifh. 

Beau’reous. adj. [from beauty.) Fair; 
elegant in form ; pleafing to the fight ; 
beautiful. ‘This word is chiefly poetical, 

lean, Petruchio, help thee to a wife, 
With wealth cnongh, and young, and deautecus, 
Shakefgeare. 
Alas ! not hoping to fubdue, 
I only to the flight afpir'd ; 
To keep the beavteous foc in view, 
Was all the glory 1 defir'd. Pri, 

Beau’teousty. adv. [from beautesus.] 
In a beauteous manner; in a manner 
pleafing to the fight; beautifully. 

Loak upon pleafures not upon tha fide that is 


next the fun, or where they look brautecufly 5 that 
is, as they come towards you to be enjoyed. Tayler. 


Beau reouswness. r. f. [from deautesus.] 
The ftate or quality of being beauteons ; 
beauty. 

From lefs virtue, and lefs beauteoufnefs, 

The gentiles fiam'd them gods and goddefies. 
Dornes. 

Beau TiF ut. adj. [from beauty and full.] 
Fair; having the qualities that conftt- 
tute beauty. . 

He ftole away and took by ftrong hand all the 
beautiful women in his time. Raleigh. 

The moft important part of painting, is to 
know what is moft beautiful in nature, and moft 
proper for that art; that which is the moft beauri- 
ful, \s the moft noble fubje& : fo, in poetry, tra- 
gedy is more beautiful than comedy, becaufe the 
perfona are greater whom the poet iaftrudts, and 
confequently the inftru@tions of more benefit to 
mankind. Dryden 

Beautiful looks are rul'd by fickle minds, 

And fammer feas are turn’d by fudden winds. Priors 

Beau’TiruLLy. adv. [from beautiful} 
In a beautiful manner. 

No longer mhall the baddice, aptly lae*d 
From thy full bofom to thy flender wait, ~ 
That air and harmony of fhape expre(s, > 
Fine by degrees, and beautifully lefs. Prior. 

Beau’rirubness. x. f. [from deautiful.} 
The quality of being beautiful; beauty ; 
excellence of form. 

To Beau’riry.v.a. [from beauty.) To 
adorn ; toembellith; to deck; to grace; 
to add beauty to. 

Never was forrow more fweetly fet forth; their 
faces feeming rather to beautify their forrow, than 
their forrow to clond the beauty of their faces. 

Hayward, 

Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 
To beautify thy triumphs and retura, 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke? Shake 

Thefe were not created to dcautify the carth 
alone, but for the ufe of man and beaft. Raleigh. 

How all confpire to grace 
Th’ extended earth, and beautify her face. 
Blackmores 

There is charity and juftice ; and the one ferves 
to heighten and beautify the other. Atterbury. 

To Beau’TiFy. v.n. To grow beautiful s 
to advance in beauty. 

It muft be a profpect pleafing to God himfelf, 
to fee his creation for ever beautifying in his eyess 
and drawing nearer to him by greater degrees of 
refemblance. Addifons 

BEAUTY. 2.f [beauté, Fr.) 

1. That aflemblage of graces, or propor- 
tion of parts, which pleafes the eye. 

Beauty confitts of a certain compofition of com , 
lour and figure, cavfing delight in the beholder. 

Lockes 

Your beauty was the caule of that effect, 

Your beauty, that did haunt me in my flcep— y 
. r 
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I? I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 

Thefe nails thould rend that écawty from my 
checks. Sbakefpeare. 
Beauty is beft in a body that hath rather dignity 
cf prefence than beauty of afpeét. The beautiful 
prove accomplified, but not of great fpirit, and 
ftudy for the moft part rather bebaviour than 
virtue. Bacon. 
The beft part of beady is that which a picture 
cannot expres. Bacon. 
Of the beauty of the eye I thall fay little, leaving 
that to poets and orators: that it is a very pleafant 
amd lovely objeét to behold, if we confider the 
figure, colnurs, fplendour of it, is the leaft I can 
fay. Ruy. 

He view'd their twining branches with delight, 
And prais`d the beauty of the pleafing fight. Pope. 
2. A particular grace, feature, or orna- 


ment. 

The ancient pieces are keautiful, becaufe they 
tefemble the deantics of nature; and nature will 
ever be beautiful, which refembles thole beauties of 


antiquity. Dryden. 
Wherever you place a patch, you deftroy a 
beauty. Addifen. 


3. Any thing more eminently excellent 
than the rekt of that with which it is 
united. 

This gave me an oceafion of looking backward 
on fome beauties of my author in his former books. 

Dryden. 

With incredible pains have I endeavoured to 
copy the feveral beauties of the ancient and modern 
historians Arbuthnot. 

4. A beautiful perfon. 

Remember that Pelleao conquerour, 

A youth, how all the deauties of the eaf 
He flightly view'd, and flightly overpafs'd. Afilten. 

What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be? 

Can he, who kill’d thy brother, live for thee? 
Dryden. 

To Beauty. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
adorn ; to beautify ; to embellifh: not 
in ule, 

The harlot’s cheek, beauried with plaft'ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 

Than is my deed to your moft painted word. Shak. 

Beau’ty-spot. ». f [from beauty and 

Jpot.] A fpot placed to direct the eye 
to fomething elfe, or to heighten fome 
beauty ; a foil; a pateh. 

The filthinefs of fwine makes them the beauty- 
Sper of the animal creation. Grew. 

Becarico. n, f. [éecafigo, Span.] A bird 
like a nightingale, feeding on figs and 
grapes; a fig-pecker. Pineda, 

The robin-redbreaft, till of late, had reft, 

And children facred held a martin’s nef ; 
Till beeafices fold fo dev'lith dear, 
To one that was, or would have been, a'peer, Pepes 

To Beca’iM. wv. a. [from calm.] 

1. To ftill the elements, 

The moon fhone clear on the ¢ecalmed flood. 

r Dryden. 

Zn Bo an) a fhip from motion. 

A man decalmed at {ca, out of fight of land, in 
a fair day, may look on the fun, or fea, or fhip, 
a whole hour, and perceive no motion. Locke. 

4. To quiet the mind. 

Soft whifp’ring airs, and the lark’: mattin fong, 
Then woo to mutsg, and becalm the mind 
Perplex'd with irkiome thoughts. Philips. 

Banith his forrows, apd becalm his foul 
With eafy dreams. 

Perhaps profpcrity becalm’d his beeaft ; 
Perhaps the wind juft thifted from the eaft. Pope. 

4. To becalm and to calm differ in this; 
that to calm is to ftop motion, and so bz- 
calm is to with-hold from ration, 


Addifon. 
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Beca‘use. ¢onjund. [from by and cant.) 

J. For this reafon that; on this account 
that ; for this caufe that. It makes the 
firt part of an illative propofition, ej- 
ther exprefsly or by implication, and is 
anfwered by therefore; as, I fed be- 
caufe J was afraid; which is the fame 
with, decaufe I was afraid, therefore I 
fied. 

How great foever the fins of any perfon are, 
Chrift died for him, becauje he died for all ; and he 
died for thofe fins, decaufe he died for all fins: 
only he muft reform. Hammond, 

Men do not fo generally agree in the fenfe of 
thefe as of the other, decaufo the interefts, “and 
lufts, and paflions of men are more concerned in 
the one than the other. Tillotfor. 

2. It has, in fome fort, the force of a pre- 
pofition ; but, becanfe it is compounded 
of a noun, has of after it, 

Infancy demands aliment, fuel as lengthens 
fibres without breaking, becaufe of the ftate of ac- 
cretion. Arbuthnot. 

To Becua’nce. v. 2. [from ġe and 
chance.} To befal; to happen to: a 
word proper, but now in little ufe. 

My fons, God knows what has bechanced them. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Alt happinefs bechance to thee at Milan. Shak, 

Be’curexs. n. fe [Bixa of Bit, a 
cough.] Medicines proper for relieving 
coughs. Did. 

Yo BECK. w. n. [beacn, Sax, dec, Fr. 
head.] To make a fign with the head. 

To Beck. v. a. To call or guide, as by 
a motion of the head. 

Bell, book, and candle, fhall not drive me back, 
When gold and filver beek me to come on. Shak, 

Oh this falfe foul of Egypt, this gay charm, 
Whofe eye beck'd forth my wars, and call’d them 

home. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Becr. a. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A fign with the head; a nod. 

Hafte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and decks, and wreathed fmiles. 

2. A nod of command. 

Neither the lufty kind thewed any roughnefs, 
nor the eafier any idlenefss; but ftill like a well- 
obeyed mafter, whofe deck is enough for difci- 
pline. Sidney. 

Then forthwith to him takes a chofen band 
Of fpirits, likeft to bimfelf in guile, 
To be at hand, and at his deck appear. 

The menial fair, that round her wait, 
At Helen's beck prepare the room of ftate. Pope. 

To Be’cxon. v, n. To make a fign with- 
out words. 

Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would 
have made his defence unto the people. 

AG 33. 

When he had raifed my thoughts by thofe 
tranfporting airs, he beckoned to me, and, by the 
waving of his hand, directed me to approach. 

- Addifon. 

Sudden you mount, you beckon from the fkies ; 
Clouds interpofe, waves roar, and winds arife | 

Pope. 

To Be’cxon. v. a. [from deck, or beacn, 
Sax. a fign.] To make a fign to. 

With her twn crooked hands the figns did make, 


AMilten. 


Milton. 


And beckon'd him. Fairy Queen. 
It beckons you to go away with it, 

As if it fome impartment did defire 

To you alone. Shakefpeare. 


With this his diftant friends he deckont nesr, 
Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. Dryd. 


Became. The preterite of become; which | To Becut’r. v, a. [of be clyppan, Sax.] 


fee. 


To cmbrace, Dis. 
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To Become. v.n. pret. I became; comp. 
pret. Z have become. [from by and come.] 
1. To enter into fome ftate or condition, 
by a change from fome other. 
The Lord God breathed into his noftrils the 


breath of life, and man decapie a living foul. 
Genefis, ii. 7e 


And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that 1 might - 


gain the Jews. t Corin. iz. 206 
A fmaller pear, grafted upon a ftock that bear- 

eth a greater pear, will become great. Bacon, 
My voice thou oft haft heard, and haft not fear'd, 

But fill rejoic’d ; how is it now become 

So dreadfut to thee? £ Miltone 

So the leaf faults, if mix’d with faireft deed, 

Of future ill éecome the fatal feed. Prior. 

2. To become of. To be the fate of; to be 
the end of; to be the fubfequent or final 
condition of.- It is obfervable, that this 
word is never, or very feldom, uled 
but with «what, either indefinite or in- 
terrogative. 

What is then become of fo huge a multitude, ag 
would have overfpread a great past of the con- 
tinent. Raleigh, 

Perplex’d with thoughts, cubar would become 
Of me, aod all mankind. Milton. 

The firft hints of the circulation of the blood 
were taken from a common perfun’s wondering 
avbat became of all the blood that iffued out of the 
heart. Graunt. 

What will become of me then? for, when he is 
free, he will infallibly accufe me. Dryden. 

W bat became of this thoughtful bufy creature, 
when removed from this world, has amazed the 
vulgar, and puzzled the wile. Rogers 


3. In the following paflage, the phrafe, 
where is he become? is uled for, what is 
become of him? 


I cannot joy, until I be refolv’d 
Where our right valiant father is beceme. Shakejpe 


To Become. w.a. [from ġe or dy, and 
cpemen, Sax. to pleafe.] ; 
1. Applied to perfons, to appear in a 
manner fuitable to fomething.  _ 
IfI become not a cart as well as another man, 
a plague on my bringing up. Sbhakelpearee 
Why would I be a queen? becaufe my face 
Would wear the title/with a better grace ; 
If I became it nat, yet it would be 
Part of your duty then to flatter me. Dryden. 
2. Applied to things, to be {uitable go the 
perlon ; to beft ; to be congruous to the 
appearance, or charaCter, or circum- 
ftances, in fuch a manner as to add 
grace; to be graceful. 
She to her fire made humble reverence, 
And bowed low, that her right well became, 
And added grace unto her excellence. Fairy Queen. 
J would I had fomelowers 0° th’ {pring that 
might ~ 
Bereme yout time of day; and your's, and yocr’s, 
That wear upon your virgin ia : 
Your maidenheads growing. ‘bakefpeare. 
Yet be fad, goad brothers ; 
For, to fpeak truth, it very well ecomr: you. Shak. 
Your djthonour 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ftate 
OF that integrity which fhould decome it. Shalefp. 
Wicherly was of my Opinion, or rather 1 of his 
for it Zeeimer me fo to fprak of fo cacelient a post. 
Dryden. 
He utterly reje&ed their fables concerning their 
gods, as not-breoming geod men, much lef: thofe 
which were worfhipped for gods. Sling fleet, 


Beco’minc. patricip. adj. [from begoy:e.] 
That which pleafes by an elegant pro- 
priety; graceful. Ic is fometimes ufed 
with the participle gf; but gencrally 

7 YE? i whthoyt 
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Ten months after Florime) happoa'd to wed, 
And was froughs in a laudable manner fo Mida Prier, 

g. To make the Ben. To put the bed in 
order aftcr it has been ufed. 

I keep his honfe, and I wath, wring, brew, 
hake, feour, drefs meat, and make the beds, and do 
all mylelf. Sbhakefpeare. 

Ben ef a Mortar. [with gunners.} A 
folid piece of oak, hollowed in the mid- 
dle, to receive the breech and half the 
trunnions. Dia. 

Bep of a great Gum. That thick plank 
which lies immediately under the picce, 
being, as it were, the body of the car- 
riage. Did. 

To BED. v. a. i the noun. ] 

1. To go to bed with. 

They have married me: 
T'I! to the Tufcan wars, and never bed her. Shai. 

2. To place in bed. 

She was publickly contracted, ftated as a bride, 
and folemnly bedded ; and, after the was laid, 
Maximilian’s ambaflador put his leg, ftript naked 
tn the knee, between the efpoufal Meets, Becen. 

3. To make partaker of the bed. 

There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur 
was bedded with his lady. Bacen. 

4. To fow, or plant in earth. 

Lay the turf with the grafs fide downward, upon 
which lay fome of your beft mould to bed ynur quick 
in, and lay your quick upon it. Mortimer, 

5. To lay in a place of reft, or fecurity. 

Let coarfe bold hands, from flimy neft, 

The bedded fith in banks outwreft. Denne. 

A fnake bedded himfelf under the threfhold of 
a country-houfe. L’Effrange. 

6. To lay in order; to ftratify. 

And as the flesping foldiers in th’ alarm, 

Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 
Start up, and ftand on end. Shakefpeare. 

To BED. w. 2. To cohabit. 

1f he be married, and decd with his wife, and 
afterwards relapfe, he may poflibly fancy that the 
infe€ted him. Wifeman. 

To Bupa’ seve. v. a. [from dabéle.] To 
wet; to befprinkle. It is generally ap- 
plied to perfons, in a fenfe including in- 

~ convenience. 

Never fo weary, never fo in wae, 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 
1 can no further crawl, no further po. Shakefpeare. 

To Bepa’ccte, v. a. [from daggle.} To 
bemire ; to foil clothes, by letting them 
reach the dirt in walking. 

To Bepa‘su. w. a. [from dafo.] To be- 
mire by throwing dirt; to befpatter ; to. 
wet with throwing water. =~ 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 

Told the fad ftory of my father's death, 
That all the flanders-by had wet their checks, 
Like trees bedajo'd with rain. Sbakefreares 

ToBeva’ws. v.a. [from dews.] To dawb 
over; to befmear; to foil, with fpread- 
ing any vifcous body over it. 

A piteous corfe, a bloody piteous corfe, 

Pale, pale as afhes, all bedazvb'd in blood, 
Allin gore biood. Shakefpeare. 

To BEDA'ZZLE. v.a. [from dazxle.] To 
make the fight dim by too much luftre. 

` My miftaken eyes, 
That have been fo bedazzled by the funy 
That every thing I look on feemeth green. Shak. 


BED 


without any government of the follow- 


ing words. ; 
Of thee, kind boy, I afk no red and white 
To make up my delight, 
No odd becoming graces, 
Black eyes, or litle know not what, in faces. 
Suckling. 
* Their difcourfes are fuch as belong to their 
aze, their calling, and their breeding; fuch as 
are bzeoming of them, and of them only. Dryden. 
e¥et fome becoming boldnefs 1 may ules 
I've well deferv'd, nor will he now refule. Dryden. 
Make their pupils repeat the action, that they 
may correét what is conftrained in it, till it be 
perreéted into an habitual and becoming canap. 
icke. 


Beco’mina. 2. /. [from become.] Orna- 
ment. A word not now in ule. 
fir, fergive me, 
Since my decomings kill me when they not 
Eye weli to you. Shukefpeare, 
Beco’minGiy.ady. [from becoming.] AF- 
ter a becoming or proper manner. 
Becomincness. 2. f. [from becoming. 
See To Become.) Decency; elegant 
congruity ; propriety. 

Nor is the majetty of the divine government 
greater in its extent, than the becomingnefs thercof 
is in its manner and form. Greve. 

BED. 2./, [bed, Sax.] 
1. Something made to fleep on. 

Lying not ereét, but hollow, which is in the 
making of the ded; or with the legs gathered up, 
which is in the pofture of the body, is the more 
wholefome. Bacon. 

Rigour now is gone to ded, 
And Advice with fcrapulous head. Milton. 

Thofe houfes then were caves, or homely fheds, 
With twining oziers fene’d, and mofs their beds. 

Dryden. 
the convenience of a place 


2. Lodging ; 
to fleep in. 
On my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchfafe me raiment, bed, and food. 
4 7 Shakefpeare. 
3. Marriage. 

George, the eldeft fon of this fecond bed, was, fe 
after the death of his father, by the fingular 
care and affection of his mother, well brought 
Up. Clarendon. 


4. Bank of earth raifed in a garden. 

Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take 
them out of beds, when they are newly come up, 
and remove them into pots, with better earth. 

À: A Bacon. 
5. The channel of a river, or any hollow, 

So high as heav'd the tumid hills, fo lew 
Down fonk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep, 
Capacious ded of waters. Milton. 

Ihe great magazine for all kinds of treafure 
is fuppofed to be the ded of the Tiber. We may 
be fare, when the Romans lay under the appre- 
henfions of feeing the'r city facked by a barbarous 
enemy, that they would take care: to beftow foch 
of their riches that way, as could beft bear the 
water. Addifor. 

6. The place where any thing is generated, 
or repofited. 

See hoary Albulu’s infected tide 
O'er the warm ded of fmoakiog fulphur glide. 

x ~ Addifon. 

7. A layers a ftratum; a body fpread 
over another. 

+ 1 fce no reafon, but the forface of the land 

fhould be as regular as that of the water, in the 

firt production of it; and the ftrata, or beds with- 

fy, lie as even. Burnet. 

8. To bring to Ben. To deliver of a child. 

Tt is often ufed with the particle of; as, 


dee was brought zo bed of a daighter. 


ber.) The chamber appropriated to reft. 
They were brought to the king, abiding them 

a in his bedebamber. Hayward. 
He was now ong of the bedchamber to the prince. 
Clarendon. 


a . 
q : 


- 


Be’pper. 
BEDE'TTER. 
Be’opina. n. /. [from ded.] The mate- 


BEDE TTER. 
To Beve'w. w. a. [from dew.] To moit 


Be‘pcuamBer. n.f. [from ded and cham- | 


BED 


BE'DCLOTHES. x. f, [from bed and clothes. 


It has no fingular.] Coverlets fpread 
over a bed. 
For he will be fwine drunk, and in his flecp ke 
does little harm, fave to his bedclorbes about him. 
Shatelpeare. 
bid [from bed.] The nc- 


ther-fione of an oil-mill. 


rials of a bed; a bed. 
There be no inns where meet Peddig may bz 
had ; fo that his mantle ferves Lim then for a bed. 
Spenfers 
Firt, wish affilucns care from winter kecp, 
Weli fotker'd in the flalis, thy tender theep ; 
Then fpread with fraw the bedding of thy fuld,, 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dryd- 
Arcite return'’d, and, as in honour tied, 
His foc wich bedding and with food fupply"d. Dryde 


To Beve’ck. w. a. [from deck. ] To deck ; 


to adorn ; to grace. 
Thou kamit thy hape, thy love, thy wit, 
And ufeft none ir that true ofe indeed, 
Which fhould Ledeck thy thape, thy. love, thy wie 
Séakefprare. 
Female it feems, 
That fo dedeck'd, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way. Mittors 
With crnamental drops badeck'd 1 ftood, 
And writ my victory with my enemy's blood. Norrise 
Now Ceres, in her prime, 
Smiles fertile, and with ruddiett freight bedeckt. 
Philips. 


Be’peHousse. 2. f. [from bebe, Sax. a 


prayer, and boxe.) An hofpital or alms- 
houfe, where the poor people prayed for 
their founders and benefactors. 

See BEDDER. 


ten gently, as with the fall of dew. 
E#edsw her pofare’s grafs with Englith blasd. 
Shateltrares 
Let ail the tears, that fhould drdow my heife, 
Be drops of balm to fandt fy thy heade Shukefpe. 
The countefs received a letter from him, where- 
unto all the while fhe was writing heranfwer, flic 
bcdewed the paper with her tears. Totten. 
What flender youth, Eedeae'd wich liquid odours, 
Courts thee on rofe , in fome pleafant cave? Mitre 
Balm, from a filver box diftill’d around, 
Shall all bedeco the roots, and feent the facred: 
ground. Dryden. 
He faid; and falling tears his face bedew. Dryd 


Be’pretiow. af. [from ded and fellow.) 


One that lies in the fame bed. 
He loves. your people, 
But tie him not to be their bedfellew.  Shalifpe 
Mifery acquaints a man with ftrange bedfiilicvse 
Skakcfpearce 
Why doth the crawn lie there upan his pillow, 
Being fo trouklefome a bedfelico ?  Shakefpeares 
A man would as foon choofe him for his bed- 
fillas as his play fellow. L'Efrange, 
What charming bedfi Lows, and companions for 
life, men chofe out of foch women ! Addifin. 
To Bepi curt. v. a. [from dight.] To 
adorn; to drefs; to fet off: an old 
word, now only ufed in humorous writ- 
ings 
A maiden fine dedigh? he hapt to love ; 
The maiden fine ddighe his love retsirs, 
And for the village he f*rfakes the plains. Gaye 
To Benim. «a. [from dim.} To make 
dim ; to obfcure ; to cloud; to darken. 
I have hedimn'd 
The noortide fun, call'd torth the mutinous winds, 
And ‘twit the green fea and the azure vaolt 
Set roaring war. Shakzipeare. 
To Beorzen, v.a. [from dizen.] To 


drefs out: a low word. 
BE’DEAM. 


BED 
BE’DLAM. 2./ [corrapted from Bert k- 


hem, the name of a rcligious houfe in 
Loadon, converted afterwards into an 
hofpital for the mad and lunatick.] 
1. A madhoufe; a place appointed for 
the cure iof lunaca, d 
z. A madman; a luagiick; and inhabitant 
of Bedlam. 
Let’s follow the otd earl, asd get the bedlam 
To lead him wheie he wouid; his roguith madnefs 
Allows itfelf to any thing. Sbatefpeare. 
Be’oiam. adj. [from the noun.] Belong- 
ing to a madhonfe ; fit for a madhoufe. 
The count.y gives me procf and precedent 
OF bedlam bezgarz, who with caring veices 
Strike in their numb’d and mostify’d bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks. Shak focars. 
Beotamire. z. f. [from Acdlam.] An 
inhabitant of Redlam ; a madman. 
Jf wild ambition in thy tofom reign, 
_ Aias! thou boaft’ft thy {ber fenfe in vain ; 
In thefe poor dedlamites tayfeif larvey, 
Thyfelr l2fs innocently mad than they. Fitzgerald. 
Bepaaner. x. f. [from Fed and make] 
A perfon in the univerfities, whofe office 
it 1s to make the beds, and clean the 
chambers. ‘ 
I was deeply in love with my bedmaker, upon 
which I was ruft cated for ever. Sp: ator. 
Beomare.x.f. [from fed and mate.) A 
bedfellow ; ene that partakes of the 
fame bed. 
Fiad 1 fo good occafion to Fe lorg 
As yon, prince Paris, nought out heav'nly bufirefs 
Should rob my bedmare of my company. Shskefp. 
Be‘pMoutpixc. 
Be’opine MOULOING., § and mould.) A 
term ufed by workmen, to fignify thofe 
members in the cornice, which are plac- 
ed below the coronet. Builders Di2. 
Be’prost. n.f. [from Zed and pof.] The 
polt at the corner of the bed, which 
{upports the canopy. 
I came the next day prepared, and placed her in 
a clear light, her head leaning t? a edp, another 
Sanding behind, holding it feady. man’s Surg. 
Beppresser. m. f. [from bed and pre/s. | 
A heavy lazy fellow. 
This fingu’ne coward, this bedprefer, shis horfe- 
back breaker, this huge hill of fleth. 
To BEDRAGGLE., v.a. [from be and drag- 
gle} To foil the clothes, by fuffering 
them, in walking, to reach the dirt. 
Poor Patty Bkunz, no more be feen 
Bedraggied in my walks fo green. mi 
To BEDRE NCH. v.a. [from éeand drench. ] 
To drench; to foak; to faturate with 
moifture, 4 
Far off from the m'n] cf Bolingbroke 
It ig fuch crimfoa tirpi Pow? bedrench 
The freh grcen lap of fair king Richard's laad. 
N P J Shakefpeare. 
Berto. adj. [from Zed and ride.] Con- 
fined to the bed by age or ficxnefs. 
Norway, vacle of young Tortinbras, 
Who, impoteat and Ledrid, fcarcely hears 
Or chis les nephew's purpofe, Shakef care. 
Lies he not bedrid? and, again, docs not.ring, 
Bat what he did teing chidifh ? Shakefpea. e, 
Now, a3 aomyriad 
Of ants durå th'emprenr’s luv'd fnake invades 
The crawsing galley, teaguils, Anny chip., 
Might rive onr pinnaces, our Ledrid hips, Dornes 
anging old men, wio were bedrid, becaufe they 
‘ould not difeovrr where their money was, Claren. 
Infirm perfins, when they come to be fo weak 
as to be fixed to their beds, huld cut many years ; 
fome have lain dedrid twenty years Ray. 


nf. [from bed 


Shakefpeare. P 


BIETE 


Be orete. #.f. [from ded and rite.] The 
privilege of the marriage bed. 

Whofe vews are, that a0 Ledrite hail be pa'd 
Till Hymen's torch b+ lighted. Skakefpeare. 

To BEDRO P. v.a, [from że and drop. j To 
befprinkle; to mark with fpots or drops ; 
to ipeckle. 

Not fo thick fwarm’d once the foil 
Bedrop'd with bload of Gorgon. Milton. 

Our plentenus ftreams a varicus race fupply : 
The Giver cel, in fhining volumes rull’d; 

The ye.low carp, in feales dedrap'd with gold. Pepe. 

Beosrarr.2./. (bed and faf.] A wooden 
pin ftuck anciently on the fides. of the 
bedftcad, to hold the clothes frem flip- 
ping on‘cither fide. 

Hoitefs, accommodate us with a dedfaf 

Ben Fonfer’s Every Bian in bis Hemeur. 
Be’osrzan. x. J. [from ded and fead.] 
The frame on which the bed is placed. 

Chimaiss with feorn rejeQing (moke 5 

* Stools, tables, chairs, and becftcads broke. Swift. 

Be’ostraw. 2. /. [from bed'and frraw.] 
The firaw laid under a bed to make it 
foft. 

Fleas breed principally of traw or mats, where 
there hath bean a little moifture; or the chamber 
or bedftraw kept clofe, and not aired. Bacin. 

Beoswe’rver. 2. f [from fed and 
JFrcerve:] One that is falfe to the bed ; 
one that ranges or fwerves from one bed 
to ancther. 

Sbe’s a dedfcveraer, even as bad as thofe 
That vulgars give the boldett titles to. Shad fp care. 

Be’ptime. 2. f. [from ded and time.] The 
hcur of reit; fleeping-time. 

What mafks, what dances shall we have, 

To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-fupper and bedtime? €baks/p. 

Atter evening repatts, til! bedtime, their thoughts 
will be bet taken up in the eafy grounds of reli- 
gion. Ailton. 

The feouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
Before his badcime, takes no reft Craenight. Dryd 

To Benouse: wv. a. [from be and dung.] 
To cover, cr manure with dung. 
To Beou’st. v. a [from be and dufi.] 
- To fprinkle with duft, 
|Be’owaro. adv. [from Led and ward.) 
Toward bed. - 
In heart 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burnt to fedward. Shatefpeare. 
To Benwa RE. v.a. [from deand dwarf.) 
To make little; to hinder in growth; 
to ftunt. 

*Tis (hrinking, not clofe weaving, that hath thus 
Jn mind and body both bedtvarfed us. Denne 

Be’pwork. z. f. [from be? and work.] 
Work done in bed; work performed 
without toil of the hands. 

The fill and mental parts, 
That do cnntrive how many hands fhall frike, 
Wien fulnefs call them on; and know, by meafure 
OF their obfervant toil, the enemy's weight: 
Why t's hath not a finger’s dignity, 
They call this dcasvork, mapp'ry, clofet war. Stak. 

BEE. z./. [beo, Saxon.] 

1. The animal that makes honey, remark- 
able for its indullry and art. 

So work the honey bess, 
Creatures that; by a ruling nature, teach 
The art cforder to a peopled kingdom. Shakefp. 
From the Moorifh camp 
There has been leard a dittant humming noife, 
Likedecs diturb’d, and arming in their hives. Dryd. 

’ ‘A campany of poor infects, wheicof fyme are 

bees, d-Vighted wita flowers, and theie fweetnels > 
others beetles, delighted with other viands. Lorke. 


BIHSE, ` 


2. An induftrious and careful perfon. This 
fignification is only ufed in familar lan- 
guage. 

Ber-earer. 2.f. [from bee and eat.) A 
bird that feeds upon bees. 

Bez-rrower. 2. /. [from dee and flower.] 
A fpecies of fool-ftones. Miller. 

Bes-carpen. x. f. [from bce and garden.] 
A place to fet hives of bees in. 

A convenient and neceffary place ought to be 
made choice of for your apiary, or dec-garden. 

ae Mortimer. 

Bee-utve. n.f. [from bee and hive.] The 
cafe, or box, in which bees ‘are kept. 

Bes-masrer. 2. f. [from Zee and mafter.} 
One that keeps bees. 

They that aire dee-n:aflersy and have not care 
enough of them, muft not cxpećt to reap any con- 
fiderable advantage by them. Mortimer. 

BEECH. n. f [bece, er boc, Saxon; 
fagus] 

There is but one fpecics of this tree at prefent 
known, except two varieties, with ftriped leaves. 
It will grow to a canfiderable ftature, thuugh the 
foil be ftoney and barren; as alfo, upon the de- 
clivities of mountains. The fhade of this tree is 
very injurious to plants, but is believed to be very 
falubrious to human bodies. The timber is of 

_great ufe to turners and joiners. The maft is very 
good to fatten fwine and decr. Miller. 

* Black was the forech, thick with decch it flood. 

Dryden. 

Nor is that, fprightly wildnefs in their notes, 

Which, clear and vigorous, warblcs from the /eech. 
Themen. 

Be’ecuen. adj. [bucene, Sax.] Conittt- 
ing of the wood of the beech; belong- 
ing to the beech. 3 

With diligence he'll ferve us when we dine, 
And in’ plain deechen veffels fill our wine. | Dryden. 

BEEF. n.f [Læuf, French.] 2 

t- The ficth of black cattle prepared for 
food. 

What fay ycu tœa piece of beef and muftard ? 

Shakefpeares 

The fat of roafted déf falling on birds, will. 

bafte them. Swift. 


.z, An ox, bull, or cow, confidered as fic 


for food. In this fenfe it has the plural 
beeves; the fingular is feldom found, 
» A pound of man’s ficth 
Is not fo eftimable or profitable, 
As fizth of nvuttons, deeves, or goats. Shakefpecren 
Alcinous flew twelve theep, eight white-tooth’d 
fwine, 
Two crook-haunch’d deeves. Chapman, 

There was nct any captain, but had credit for 
more victuals than we fpeot theres and yet they 
had of me fifty becwes among them. Sir Halt. Ral. 

On hides of besves, tefore the palace gate, 

Sad fpoils of luxury | the fuiturs fate. Pope. 
Beer. adj. [from the fubftantive.] Con- 
fiting of the flefh of black cattle. 

If you are employed in marketing, db nat accept’ 
of a treat of a beef fteak, and a pot of ale, from 
che butcher. Swift. 

Beer-carer. m. f. [from beef and eae, 
! becanfe the commons is beef when on 
waiting. Mr. Steevens derives it thus; 
Becf-cater may come from beaufeticr, one: 
who attends at the fideboard, which was 
anciently placed in a deaufct. The bu- 
‘finefs of the bezf-raters was, and perhaps.” 
is ftill, to attend the king at meals,] 
A yeoman of the guard. , s 
BrEF-WITTED. adj. (frombeef and awite} 
Dull; fupid; heavy-headed.. 
Leef-witted lorde Shukefpeart, 
Beewone 


BEE 


BEF 


Be'mor. n.f This word I have found Be’stiestocn. x. f. [from beere and 


only in the example, and know nothing 


of the etymology, unlefs it be a corrup- | Beer ave. 
module, from by and modulus, | BE'ETRADISH, 


tidn of 


frock.) The handle of a beetle. 
i nf. A plant. 


a note ; that is, a note out of the regu- | Breves. n. f. [The plural of beef] Black 


lar order. 

There be intervenient in the rife of cight, in 
tones, tWo dcen:sds, or half notes; faas, if you di- 
vide the tones rquully, the eight is but feven whole 
and equal notes. Bacon, 


Errn. [beon, Saxon.] The participle pre- 
terite of To Be. } è “7 


Enough that virtue fill’d the fpace between, 
Prov'd bythe ends of being to have deen. Pope. 

Breer. #. A. [dir, Welfh.} “Liquor made 
of malt and hops. It is diftinguifhed 
from ale, either by being older or fmall- 
cr. 

Here 's a pot of good double beer, neighbour ; 
trink. d Shakefpeare. 
Try clarifying with almonds in new beer. Bacon. 
Fluw, Welted! flow, like thine infpirer, beer 3 
Tho’ ftale, not ripe; tho’ thin, yet never clear; 
So fweetly mawkifh, and fo fmoothly dull; - 
Heady, not ftrong ; and foaming, tho’ not full. 
Pope. 

Bev’estines. See BiesTincs. 

Beet. x. f: [beta, Lat] The name of a 
plant. 

The fpecies are, te The common white beer. 
2. The common green deer. 3. The common 
red beet. 4. The turnip-rooted red deer. §. The 
great red bet. 6. The yellow beet. 7. The Swifs 
or Chard deer. Miller, 

BEETLE. 2./. [bývel, Saxon.] 

1. An infeét diftinguifhed by having hard 
cafes or fheaths, under which he folds 
his wings. 

They areas fhards, and he their beetle. Sbakelp. 

The poor beerle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal fuff"rance finds a pang as great, 

T As when a giant dies. Sbakefpeare. 

Others come fharp of fight, and too provident 
for that which conecrned their own intereft; bet 
as blind as beetles in forefecing this great and com- 
mon danger. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

A grot there was with hoary mofs o’ergrown, 
The clafping ivies up the ruins creep, 

And there the bat and drowfy beetle flecp. Garth. 


The butterflies and beetles are fuch numerous 


tribes, that I believe, in our own native country 
alone, the fpecies of each kind may amount to one 
hundred and fifty, or more. Ray. 
2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, 
' with which wedges are driven, and 
ayements rammed. 
1f 1 do, fillip me with a three man dectle. Shak. 
When, by the help of wedges and dvet/esy an 
image is cleft out of the trunk of fome well-grown 
trce; yet, after all the fkill of artificers to fet forth 
Tuch a divine block, it cannot one moment fecure 
itfelf from being eaten by worms, or defiled by 
birds, or cut in pieccs by axes. 
Yo Berrie, v. n. [from the noun.| To 
jut out; to hang over. 
What if it tempt you tow’rd the floed, my lord ? 
Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliff, 
That destes o'er his bafe into the fea. Shake/peare. 
Or. where th: hawk 
High in the beetling cliff his airy builds. Thomfen. 
Beercresrowen. adj. [from beetle and 
brow. ] Having prominent brows. 
Enquire for the beetle-brow'd critic, Gc. Swift. 
Beervene aden. adj. [from beetle and 
head.) Loggerheaded ; wooden headed ; 


having ahead ftupid, like the head of 


a wooden beetle. 
A wharcfon, berrlebeaded, flap-car'd knave, 
Shakelpeare. 


Stilling fleet. 


cattle ; oxen. 

One way, a band fele&t from forage drives 
A herd of heewes, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

From a fat meadow ground. Milton. 

Others make good the paucity of their breed 
with the length and duration of their days; where- 
of there want not examples in animals uniparous, 
firt, in bifulcous or cloven-hoofed, as camels; 
and dceves, whereof there is above a million an- 
nually flain in England. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Beeves, at his touch, at once tv jelly turn, 
„And the huge boar is fhrunk into an urn. Pope. 

To BEFALL. v. a. [from fall. Ic befell, it 
hath befallen.) 
1. To happen to: ufed generally of ill. 
Let me know 
The worft that may befall mein this cafe. Shak. 

Other doubt poffefics me, left harm 
Befall thee, fever’d from mee Milton. 

‘This venerable perfon, who probebly heard our 
Saviour’s prophecy of the deftruction of Jerufa- 
lem, drew his congregation out of thefe unparal- 
leled calamities, which befel! his countrymen. 

Addifon. 

This difgrace has befallen them, not becaufe 
they deferved it, but becaufe the people love new 
faces. Addifon. 

z. To happen to, as good or neutral. 

Bion afked an envious man, that was very fad, 
what harm had befallen unto him, or what good 
had befallen unto another man? Bacon. 

No man can certainly conclude God's love or 
hatred to any perfon, from what befalls him in 
this world. Tilletfon. 

3. To happen ; to come to pafs. 
But fince th’ affairs of men are ftill uncertain, 
Let's reafon with the worft that may befall. Shak. 
I have reveal'd 
This difcord which defel/, and was in heav'n 
Among th’ angelick pow’rs. Milton. 
4. It is ufed fometimes with to before the 
perfon to whom any thing happens: this 


is rare. 
Some great mifchief hath befall’n 
To that meel mane Paradife Loft. 
5. To befall of. To become of; to be the 
{tate or condition of: a phrafe little ufed. 
Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What hath defull's of them, and thee, till now. 
` Shakefpeare. 
To Berit. v. a. [from be and ft.) To 
fuit; to be fuitable to; to become. 
Blind is his love, and brit defits the dark. Shak. 
Out of my fight, thou ferpent !—that name beft 
Bofits thee, with him leagued 5 thyfelf as falfe. 
Paradife Loft. 
I will bring you where the fits, 
Clad in fpleodour, as dcfirs 


Her deity. Milton. 
Thou, what befits the new Jord mayor, 
Art anxioufly inquifitive to know. Dryden. 


To Bero’ou, v. a. [from be and foal.) To 
infatuate; to fool; to deprive of under- 


ftanding ; to lead into errour. 

Men befoel themfelves infinitely, when, by vent- 
ing a few fighs, they will needs perfuade them- 
felves that they have repented. South. 

Jeroboam thought policy the beft piety, though 
in nothing more befosled; the nature of fin being 
not only to defile, but to infatuate, South. 

Bero’re. prep. [biponan, Sax.] 
1. Farther onward, in place. 

Their common prattice was to look no further 
before them than the next line; whence it will fal- 
low that they can drive to no certain pointe Dryd. 


2. In the front of; not behind, 


BEF 


Who fall go 
Befare them, in a cloud and pillar of fire, 
By day a cloud, hy night a pillar of fire, 
To guide thern in their journey, and remove 
Bebind them, while the obdurate king purfues. 
Milton 
3. In the prefence of : noting authority or 
congueft. 
Great queen of gathering clouds, 
Sce we fall before thee ! 
Proftrate we adere thee ! Dryden. 
The Alps and Pyrenean fink before him. dddif. 
4. In the prefence of: noting refpect. 
We Yee that blufhing, and cafting down of the 
eyes, both are more when we come before many. 
Bacon 
They reprefent our poet betwixt a farmer and a 
courtier, when he dre% himfelf in his bet babit, 
to appear before his patron. Drydins 
5. In fight of. 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Let us not wrangle. Skakefpearce 
6. Under the cognizance of : noting jurif- 
didtion. 
If a fuit be begun dcfore an archdeacon, the 
ordinary may licenfe the fuit to an higher court. 
_ Bliffes 
7. In the power of: noting the right of 
choice. 
The world was all before them, where to chofe 
Their place of reft, and Providence their guide. 
Miltone 
Give us this evening ; thou hat morn and night, 
And all the year, before thee fordelight. Dryden. 
He hath put us in the bands of our own coun- 
(cl. Life and death, profperity and deftruction, 
are before us. Tillorfoxs 
8. By the impulfe of fomething behind, 
Her part, poor foul! fceming as burdened 
With leffer weight, hut not with leficr woe, 
Was carried with more fpeed before the wind. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Hurried by fate, he cries, and borne before 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful fhore. Dryd. 


9. Preceding in time. 


Particular advantages it has before all the books 

which have appeared before it in this kinde Dryd. 
10. In preference to. 

We fhould not prefume to determine which 
fhould be the fitteft, till we fee he hath chofen 
fome one; which one we may then boldly fay to 
be the fitteft, becaufe he hath taken it before the 
reft. Hooker. 

We think poverty to be infinitely defirable before 
the torments of covctoufnfs. Taylor. 

11. Prior to; nearer to any thing; as, 
the eldeft fon is defore the younger in 
fucceffion. 

12. Superiour to; as, he is before his com- 
petitors both in right and power. 


BEFORE. adv. 


1. Sooner than; earlier in time. 
Heaw’nly born, 
Before the hills appear’d, or fountain flow'd, 
Thou with eternal wifdom didft converfe. Afilen. 
Before two months their orb with light adorn, 


If heay’n allow me life, 1 will return.  Drydene 
2. In time paft. 
Such a plenteous crop they bore 
Of pureft and well winnow'd grain, 
As Britain never knew before. Dryden. 


3. In fome time lately paft. 
1 hall refume fomewhat which hath been before 
faid, touching the qucition beforegoing. Hales 
4. Previoufly to; in order to. 
Before this elaborate treatife can become of ufe 
to niy country, two points are neceflary. Savift. 
5. To this time ; hitherto. 
The peaceful cities of th’ Aufonian fhorc, 
Lull'd in her eafe, and undifturb'd before, 
Are all on fire. Dryden 
6, Already 


BEG 
6. Already. 


Yon tell me, mother, what I knew before 
The Phrygian fleet is landed on the fhore. Dryd. 
7. Farther onward in place. i 
Thou ’rt fo far before, 
The fwifteft wing of recompence is flow 
To overtake thee. Skakefpeare. 

Bero’renann, adv, [from before and 
hand.) 

t. Ina ftate of anticipation, or preoccu- 
pation: fometimes with the partiele 
with, 

Quoth Hudibras, I am beforehand 
In that already, with your command. Hudibras. 
Your foul has been beforehand «witb your body, 
And drunk fo deep a draught of promis'd blifs, 
She flumbers o'er the cup. Dryden. 
I have not room fur many reflectioos 5 the laft 
cited author has been beforehand with me, in its 
proper moral. Addifon. 

2. Previoufly ; by way of preparation, or 
preliminary. 

- His profeffion is to deliver precepts receffary to 
eloquent {peech ; yet fo, that they w sich receive 
them, may be taught beforehand che fkill of fpeak~ 
ing. Hooker. 

When the lawyers brought extravagant bills, 
Sir Roger ufed to bargain beforeband, to cut off a 
quarter of a yard in any part of the bill. Arbuthnot. 

3. Antecedently; aforetimes. 

lt would be refifted by fuch as had beforeband 
refifted the general proofs of the gofpel. tterbury. 

4: In a ftate of accumulation, or fo as that 
more has been received than expended. 

Stranger's houfe is at thia time rich, and much 
Seforrband; for it hath laid up revenue thefe 
thirty-feven years. Bacon. 

5. At firft; before any thing is done. 

What is a man’s contending with infuperable 
difficulties, but the rolling of Sifyphus’s ftone up 
the hill, which is foon beforckand to return upon 
him again? L’Efrange. 

Bero’retime. adv. [from before and 
time.| Formerly; of old time. 

Beforetime in Ifrael, when a man went to enquire 
of God, thus he {pake. 1 Samuel. 

To Bero’rtune. v.z. [from Ze and for- 
tune. To happen to; to betide. 

I give confenc to go along with you; 
Recking as little what betideth me, : 
As much I with all good befortune you. Shake. 
o Bero‘ur. v.a. [from de and foul. ‘To 
make foul; to foil; to dirt. 

ToBerrrenn. w, a. [from że and friend.) 
To favour ; to be kind to; to counte- 
nance ; to fhew friendhhip te ; to benefit. 

If it will plesfe Cæfar 
To be fo good to Cæfar, a8 to hear me, 

1 thall beteech him to é-friend himfelf. Shakefp. 
Now, if your plots be ripe, you are befriended 
With opportunity. Denbam. 

See them embarked, 
And tell me if the winds and feas befriend them. 
Addifen. 

Be thou the firft true merit to befriend; 

His praife is lo%, who fays till all commend. Pope. 

Brother-fervants muft befriend one another. 

Ssvift. 

To Berri’ NGE. w. a. [from be and fringe.] 
To decorate, as with fringes. 

When I flatter, let: my dirty leaves 

Clothe fpice, line trunks, or, flutt’ring in a row, 
Ecfringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pope. 

To BEG. v. n. [deggeren, Germ.} To live 
upon alms; to live by afking relief of 
others. 

I cannot diz; to deg I am afhamed. 
o BEG. wa. _ d 

1. To afk; to feek by petition. 

He went to Pilate, and egged the body. 

Afattheqw. 


Luke. 


a 
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See how they beg an alms of flattery, 


evidence or proof. 

We have not begged any principles or fuppofi- 
tions, for the proof of this ; but taken that com- 
mon ground, which both Mofes and ali antiquity 
prefent. Burnet. 


To BEGET. w.a. begot, or begat; I have 


éegotten, or begot. [bexecvan, Saxon, to- 


obtain. See 7o Ger.] 


1. To generate; to procreate ; to become 
the father of, as children. 
But firft come the hours, which we begot 
In Jove’s fweet paradife, of day and night, 
Which do the feafons of the year allot. Spenfér. 
J talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantafy. Shakefpeare. 
Who hath begotten me thefe, feeing I have loft 
my children, and am defolate ? Tfaicb. 
"Twas he the noble Claudian race begat. Dryd. 
Love is degor by fancy, bred 
By ignorance, by expeétation fed. 
2. To produce, as effects. 
If to have done the thiog you gave in charge, 
Beget you happinefs, be happy then ; 
For it is done. Shakepeare. 
My whole intention was to beget, in the minds 


Granville. 


of men, magnificent fentiments of God and his 


works. 


3. To produce, as accidents, 
Is it a time for ftory, when each minute 
Begets a thoufand dangers ? Denbam. 


4. It is fometimes ufed with on, or upon, 
before the mother. 


Beget al 
His mother Martha by his father John. Sp:€ater, 


Cheyne. 


Becerrer. x. /. [from dege?.] He that 


procreates, or begets ; the father. 
For what their prowefa gain'd, the law declares 
Is to themfelves alone, and to their heirs : 
No fhare of that goes back to the begetter, 
But if the fon fights well, and plunders better—- 
Dryden. 
Mea continue the race of mankind, commonly 
without the intention, and often againft the con- 
fent and will, of the begetter. Locke. 


Be’ccar. n. f. [from beg. It is more 
properly written egger; but the com- 
mon orthography is retained, becanfe 
the derivatives all preferve the a] 


1. One who lives upon alms; one who has 
nothing but what is given him. 

He raifeth up the poor out of the duft, and 
lifteth up the éeggar from the dunghill, to fet 
them among princes. Samuel, 

We fee the whole equipage of a beggar fo 
drawn by Homer, as even to retain a noblencfa 
and dignity. Broome. 


2. One who fupplicates for any thing ; a 
petitioner ; for which, deggar is a harth 
and contemptuous term. 


What fubjeéts will precarious kings regard ? 
A beggar fpcaks too foftly to be heard. Dryden. 
3. One who affumes what he does not 
prove. 
Thefe fhameful beggars of principles, who Bive 
this precarious accaunt of the original of things, 
alfume to themfelves to be men of reafon. Tillosf. 


To Beccar. w. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To reduce to beggary ; to imnpoverith. 
Whale heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And brggar'd yours for ever. Sbake/peare. 
They shall fpoil the clothiers wool, and beggar 

the prefent fpinners, Graunt. 

The mifer 
With heav'n, far twopence, cheaply wipes his 
feore, 


Lifts up his eyes, and haften to beggar more, Gay. 


i Yeung. 
2. To take any thing for granted, without 
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2; To deprive. 
Neceflity, of matter deggar'd, 
Will nothing ftick our perfons to arraign 
In ear and ear. Shakepearss 
3. To exhautt, 
For her perfon, 
It deggar'd all defeription ; fhe did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiffue, °° 
Oves-pituring Venus, Sbakeffeare. 
BE'CGARLINESS. x. f [from beggarly] 
The ftate of being beggarly ; mean- 
nefs; poverty. s 
Be'ccarLY. adj. [from Jeggar.] Mean ; 
poor; indigent; in the condition of a 
beggar : ufed both of perfons and things. 

J ever will, though he do thake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. Shak. 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Sbhakelpe a 

Who, that beheld fuch a bankrupt beggarly fele ` 
Juw as Cromwell entering the parliament-houfey 
With a thread-bare, torn cloak, and greafy hat, 
could have fulpected that he should, by the murder 
of one king and the banithment of another, afcend 
the throne ? South. 

The next town has the reputation of being ex- 
tremely poor and beggarly. Addifon. 

Corufodes, by extreme parfimony, faved thirty- 
four pounds out of a beggarly fellowthip. Swift. 

Be’coaruy. adw. [from deggar.] Mean- 
ly ; defpicably ; indigently. 

Touching God himéfelf, fath he revealed, that 
it is his delight to dwell beggarly ? and that he 
taketh no pleafure to be worthipped, faving only 
in poor cottages ? d Hooker. 

Bi’ccary. x2. fc [from beggar.] Indi- 
gence ; poverty in the utmott degree. 

On he brought me into fo bare a houfe, that ie 
was the picture of miferable happinefs and rich , 
beggary. Sidney. 

While J am a beggar, I will rail,’ 
And fay there is no fin but to be rich = 
And being rich, my virtue then fhall be, 
To fay there is no vice but beggary. Shakefpeare. 

We muft become not only paor for the prefent, 
but reduced, by further mortgages, to a ftate of 
éeggary for endiefs years to come. Swift. 

To BEGIN. wv. x. I began, or begun; I 
have begun. {[bexinnan, Sax. from Ze, or 
by to, and gangan, gaan, or gan, to go] 

t. To enter upon fomething new : applie 
to perfons. 

Begin every day to repent; not that thou fhouldit 
at all defer it; but all that is paft ought ta feem 
little to thee, feeing it is fo in itfelf. Begin the 
next day with the fame zeal, fear, and hamility, 
as if thou hadt never degun before. Tayler. 

2. To commence any ation or ftate; to 
do the firit a&t, or firt part of an aĉ; 
to make the firft ftep from not doing to 
doing. 

They degan at the ancient men which were be- 


fore the houfe. Ezekiel, 

By peace we will egine Shakefpeare. 
Vit fing of heroes and of kings : 

Begin, my mufe ! Cowleye 


Of thefe no more you hear him fpeak ; 
He now begins upon the Greek ; 
Thefe, rang’d and fhow’d, fhall in their turns 
Remain obfcure as in their urns. Priore- 
Beginniag from the rural gods, his hand 
Was lib’ral to the pow’rs of high command. Dryde 
Rapt into future times, the bard begum, 
A virgin fhal] conceive, Pope 
3. To enter upon exiftence; as, the world 
began ; the pradlice began. 
I am as free as Nature firt made man, 
Ere the bafe laws of fervitude beran, 
When wild in woods the noble favage ran. Dryds 


4. To have its original. 


And thus the hard and ftubborn race nf man 
From animated rock and flint begane Blackmores 
From 
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From Nimrod firft the favage chace began, 
A mighty bunter, and his game was man. Pope. 
g. To take rife; to commence. 
Judgment mutt begin at the houfe of God. 
x Peter. 
The fong legun from Jove. Diyden. 
All began, 
All ends, in love of God and love of man. Pope. 
6. To come into a&. i 
Now and then a figh he ftole, 
And tears began to flow. 
To BEGIN. v. a 


1. To do the firft aft of any thing; to 
pafs from not doing to doing, by the 
firt act. 

Ye nymphs of Salyma, begin the Tonge Pope. 
‘They have been awaked, by thefz awful fesses, 
to begin religions and, afterwards, their virtue 
has improved itfelr into more refined principles, by 
divine grace. Watts. 

2. To trace from any thing, as the Gri 
ground. 

The.apattle begins our knowledge in the crea- 
«tures, which leads us to the knowledge of God. 
Locke. 

3. To begin with, To enter upon; to fall 
to work-upon. 

A lefion which requires fo much time to learn, 
had need be eagly begun with. 
f Government of the Tongue, 

BEGINNER. #. f- [from begin. ] 

1. He that gives the firft caufe, or crigi- 
nal, to any thing, 

Thus heaping crimeon crime, and griefon grief, 
To lofs of tave adjoining Jofs of friend, 

1 meant to purge-both with a third mifchief, 
And, in my woe's beginner, it to end. Spenjer. 

Socrates maketh Ignatius, the bifhop cf An- 
tiuch, the firft beginner thereof, even under the 
apoftles themfelves. Hooter. 

2. An unexperienced attempter ; one in 
his rudiments; a young practitioner. 

Palladius, behaving himfelf nothing like a ée- 
girner, brought the honour to the Jberian fide. 
Sidney. 
They are, to beginners, an eafy and familiar 
introdution 5; a mighty angmentatian of ail vir- 
rue and knowledge in fuch as are entercd before. 
Hester. 
I have taken a lift of feveral hundred words in 
a fermon of a new beginner, which not one hearer 
could pofibly underftand. Swift. 

BEGINNING. n. f. [from begin.] 

1. The firit original or canfe. 

Wherever we place the deginning of motion, 


Dryden. 


whether from the head or the heart, the body | 


moves and acts bya confent of all its parts. Seeif?. 
2. The entrance into att, or being. 

In the fegizning God created the heavens and 
~ the earth. . Å Gercfis. 
3. The fate in which any thing firft is. 

Youth, what man’s age is like to be, doth thow ; 

We may our end by our teginning know. Denham. 
4. The rudiments, or firft grounds or ma- 
. terials. 

By viewing nature, nature's handmatd, art, 

Makes mighty things from {mall beginnings grow : 

Thus fithes firit to tipping did impart, 

Their tail the rndder, and their head the prow. 

Dryden. 

The underftanding is paffive; and whether or 

not it will have thefe begimngs, and materials of 

knowledge, is not in its own powers Locke. 
5. The firft part of any thing. 

‘The caufes and defigns of an action, are the 

becinnirg 5 the eff Cts of thefe caufes, and the 

d fied! jes that are nvr with in the execution of 

thefed figns, are the mi dle; and th: unravelling 

a dsc.clution of chef d filculties, arc the end. 

j Ersem. 


| To BecurLE., v.a. [from Ze and guile.) 


To Beci’ar. v. a. [This is, I think, only 


BEGLERBEG. n. fJ. [Turkith.] The chief 


Beco’ne. interjed. [only a coalition of 


Becor. 
BEGOTTEN. 


To Becrease. v.a. [from be and grease. ] 


To Becrime. v. a. [from że and grime. 


2. To deceive; to evade. 
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To Beci’an. v.a. I degirt, ot begirded ; L| Becu’x. The participle paffive of begin. 


But thou, bright mormrg ftar, thau rifing fans 
Which in thefe latter times haft brought to light 
Thofe mytteries, that fince the world begun 

Lay hid in darknefs and eternal night. Sir 7. Dav. 
Bena‘. n. f. [This word Skinner de- 
rives from half, and interprets it, fer 
my half; as, for my part. It {cems to 
me rather corrupted from beboof, profit; 
the pronunciation degenerating eafily 
to dehafe; which, in imitation of other 
Prompt to abule, and in detradtion loud : words fo fonnded, was written, by thofe 
Abroad rajy with men, and fwords, and fpears ; who knew not the etymology, debalf.] 
His very ftate acknowledging his fears. Prive! t. Favour; canfe favoured: we fay in 
3. To futin with a fiege ; to beleaguer;| behalf, but for the fake. 
to block up. lle was in) confidence with thofe who defigned 
It was fo clofely Aegirt, before the king’s march | the deftrudtion of Strafford; againft wham he 
inta the weft, that the council humbly dered his hal contraéted fome prejudice, in the behalf of his 
majeity, that he would relieve it. Glarerdan. nation. Clarenden. 
Were but my heart a3 naked to thy view, 
Mareus would fee it bleed in his bebalf. Addifor. 
Never was any nation bleffed with more frequent 
interpofitions of divine providence in its ia 
Atterbury. 


have begirt. [from be aid gird.] 
t. To bind with a girdle. 
2. To farround; to encirele ; to, encom- 
pals. i 
Besird th’ Almighty throne, 
Befeech'ng, or befieging. 
Or fhould the, confident 
As fitting queen adorn’d on beauty's throne, 
Defcend, with all her winning charms Cegirr, 
T enamour. Milton. 
Athome furrounded by a fervile crowd, 


Milton. 


a corruption of éegird; perhaps by the 
printer.] Tobegird. See Becino. 

And, Lentuius, bagire you Pompey's houfe, 
To feize his fons alive; for they are they 


Maf make our peace with him. Ben Fonfon. 2. Vindication ; fupport. 


He might, in his prefence, defy all Arcadian 
knights, in the écba/f of his miftrels’s beauty. 


governour. of a province among the s Siduey. 
Turks. å a. © Left the fiend, 7 

To Becna’w. v.a. {from be and graw., Or in Eebalf of man, or to invade p 
APEG eel i «iy Vacant policon, fome new trouble raile. RZilzon. 


To bite; to eat away; to corrode; to 
nioble. P 

His horfe is ftark fpoiled with the ftagzers, 

begrawn with the bots, waid in the back, and 

fhoulder-fhotten. 4 Shakelpeare. 

The worm of confcience fill egra thy Youl. 

‘ Shakelpeare's Richard M13. 


Others believe that, by the two Fortungs, were 
meant profperity or 2ffliction; and produce, ig 
their Lebalj, an ancient monument. Addi. cn fiz'y. 
To Bena ve. v. a. [from de and bave.) 
1. To carry; to conduct: unfed alnoft 

always with the reciprocal pronoun. 

We bekaved not curfelves diforderly among you, 
The 
Manifeft figns came from heaven unto thole 
that bebaved themfelues manfully. 2 Maceabeere 
To their wills wedded, to their errours faves, 
No man like them, they think, binfi If behaves. | 
E Dexbars. 
We fo live, and fo a&, as if we were fecure of 
the final iffue and event of things, however we 
may bebave ourfelves. Atterbury. 
2. It feems formerly to have had the fenfe 
of, to govern ; to fubdue; to difcipline : 

But this is not now ufed. É 

But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 

Bebaves with cares, cannot fo eaty mils. Fairy Q 

With fuch fober and unnated paion 

He did dclave his anger ere “twas fpent, 

Asif hehad but prov’d an argument. Shakelpeare. 
To Bena’ve. v. ne To ak; to conduct 

one’s felf. It is taken either in a good 

Ver name, that was as (refi ora bad fenfe; as, he Zehaved well orall. 
As Dian's vifage, is now degrim'd, arid black Bena’viour. 2. f. [from detave.] 

As my own face. Shak fpeare. | 1, Manner of behaving-one’s felt, whether 
ood or bad; manners; carriage, with 

refpeét to propriety. 
M>-pfa, curious in any thing but her own good 
behaviour, followed Zelmane. Sidney. 
2. External appearance with refpe® to 


the words be gone.] 
hafe away. 

Begone! the gaddefs eries with ftern difdain, 
Begone! nor dare the hallow’d flream to ftain. 
She fled, for ever banifh’d from the train. fddifen. 

The participle paffive of the 
verb deget. 

Remember that thou walt beger of them, Ecclas. 

The firt he met, Antiphates the brave, 
Bat bafe begotten on a Theban fave. 


Go away ; hence ; 


Dryden. 


To ioil or dawb with un&vons or fat 
matter. i 


See Grime and Grim.} ‘Vo foil with 
dirt deep imprefied ; to foil in fuch a 
manner that the natural hue cannot 
eafily be recovered. 


te To impofe npon; to delude ; to cheat. 
This 1 fay, left any man.fhould feguile you 
with enticing words. Cok fians. 
The ferpent me beguil’d, and I did eat ! Mikron. 
Whofuever fees a man, who would have $e- 


guiled and impofed upon him by making bim grace. 4 A 4 
believe a lye, he may truly fay, thac is the man He marked, n Dora's dancing, good srageramg 
who would have ruined mee South. handfome bekaviour, ý Sidney 


3. Gefture ; manner of a&ion, adapted to 


particular occafions. 
Well witneffing the moft fubmifiive behaviour 
that a thralled heart could exprefs. Sidreys 
When we make profeflian ey our faith, we fland§ 
when we acknowledge our fias, or teek unto Goud 
for favour, we fall down; hecaufe the gefture of 
conftancy beeomech us bett in the one, in the other 
the bebavicur of humility. Tekers 
One man fees how much anther man is a fool, 
when he dedicates his chaciour to love. Sbakelp. 
A Ang 


Is wretehednets depiiv'd that benefit, 
To end itfelf by death? "Tis yet fome comfort, 
When mifery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 
And fruftrate his proud will. Shakefpeare. 
3- To deceive pleafingly ; to amufe. 
r: Sweet, leave me here awhile 5 
My fpisits grow dull, ond fain 1 wouid beguile 
The teal ons day w'th feep. Sbukefpeares 
With hefe fometimes fhe dath her time guil 5 
Thele do by ties her phantaly pofie’s. Sir 7. Davies. 


BEH ‘ 


And he changed his bcbavioar before them, and 

feigned himfelf mad in their bands. 1 Samuel, 
4. Elegance of manners; gracefulnefs. 

The beautiful prove aceomplifhed, but not of 
great fpirit ; “and fudy, for the moft part, rather 
behaviour than virtues N Bacon. 

He who advifeth the philofopher, altogether 
devoted to the Mufés, finctimes to offer facrifice 
to the altars ef the Graces, thought knowledge 
imperfect without écLavicur. Wottons 


5. Condu&; general practice ; courfe of}. 


life. , 
* To him, who hath a profpeét of the fate that 
attends men ‘after this life, depending on their 
bebaviour heec, the meafures of good and evil are 
changed. Locke. 
6. To be upon one’s behaviour. A familiar 
phrafe, noting fuch a flate as requires’ 
great caution; a ftate in which a failure 
in behaviour will have bad confequences. 
Tyrants themfelves are upon their bebgviour to a 
fuperiour power. a L'Efiranges 
To BENEAD. v. a. [from be and, zad.) 
To deprive of the head ; to kill by cut- 
ting off the head. : ‘ 
His d-deading he underwent with all chriftian 
magnanimity. Clarendon. 
On each fide they fly, 
By chains connext, and, with deftructive fweep, 
Bebead whole troops at once. Philips. 
Mary, queen of Scots, was éebsaded in the reign 
of guéen Elizabeth, Addifor.- 


Bene 1o. participle pafive from behold; 
which fee. 
All hail! ye virgin daughters of the main! 
Ye ftreams, beyond my hopes bebe/d again! Pope. 
BEHEMOTH. 2. fa Bebemoth, in Hebrew, 
fignifies beafts in general, particularly 
the larger kind, fit for fervice. But Job 
ve of an animal behemoth, and de- 
fcribes its properties. Bochart has taken 
much care to make it the Aippopotamus, 
orriver-horfe. Senéius thinks it is an 
ox. The Fathers fuppofe the devil to be 
meant by it. But we agrec with the ge- 
nerality of interpreters, that it is the 
elephant. Calmet. 
Behold now behemeth, which 1 made with thee; 


he eateth grafs as an ox. fib. 
Behold l in plaited mail i 

Bebemath rears his head. Thomfon. 

Alfo a 


Benen. |z. f- Valerian roots. 
Ben. .§ fruit refembling the tamarifk, 
from which perfumers extract an oil, Diz. 
Bene’st. x. /. [from de and bef; har, 
Saxon.] Command ; precept ; mandate. 
Her tender youth Had obediently lived under her 
parents Schaffs, without framing, out of hee own 
will, the forechoofing of any thing. « Sidney. 
Such joy he had their ftubbora hearts to quell, 
And fturdy courage tame with dreadful awe, 
That his bedef? they fear’d as a proud ty rant’s Law. 
Spenjer. 
I, mefenger from everlaRing Jove, 
In bis grea’ name thus his bebe do tell. Fairfax. 
To vifit oft thole happy tribes, 
Oa high Leéfis his angels to and fro 
Pues frequent. Mitton. 
1n heav'n God ever blet, and his divine 
Rebels obey, worthiett to be obey'd ! Milton. 
Jo Beur Gur. vea, pret. bebet, part. be- 
Light. [from hazan, to promife, Sax.] 
1. To promife : this word is obfolcte. 
a _ Sir Guyon, mindful of his vow yplight, 
Up rofe fram dcawfy couch, and him addreft 
Unto the journcy which he had debigh:. Fairy Q, 
2. Toentrut; to commit. 
The: mok glorious huufe that glift'reth bright, 
Whereof the a are to thy hand behighe 
Fy wife Fidelia. 
Vor. I. 


a 


Fairy Quyen. 


BEH 


3. Perhaps to call; to name: Aight being 
often put, in old authors, for named, or 

_ was named, 

Beurno. prep. [hmban, Saxon.} 

1. At the back of another. 

Acomates hafted with harquebufiers, which he 
had caufed his horfemen to take bebind them upon 
their horfes, = Knolles. 

2. On the back part ; not before.. 
She came in the prefs drbind, and touched him. 


$ Mark. 

The Benjamites looked bebizd them. ‘Sfudges. 

4. Following another. 

Her hufband went with her, weeping bebind hee. 

| . Samuel, 

5. Remaining after the departure of fome- 
thing elfe. 

He left bekind him myfelf and a fifter, both born 
in one hour. J Séake/peare. 

Piety and virtue are not only delightful for the 

| prefent, but they leave peace and contentment 
bebind them. z Tillotfon. 

6. Remaining-after the death of thofe to 
whom it belonged. 

What he gave me to publifh, was but a fmall 
part of what he left dcbind him. Pope. 

7. Ata diftance from fomething going be- 
fore. 

Such is the fwiftnefs of your mind, 
That, like the earth’a, it leaves our fenfe éebind. 
Dryden. 

8. Inferiour to another; having the pofte- 
riour place with regard to excellence. 

After che overthrow of this firft houfe of God, 
a fecond was ercéted ; but with fo great odds, that 
they wept, which beheld how much thia fatter 
came ébebind it. Hooker. 

g. On the other fide of fomcthing. 

From light retir’d debind his daughter's bed, 
He, for approaching Acep, compos’d his head. Dryd. 

Beui’nxn. adv. 

1. Out of fight; not yet produced to view; 
remaining. 

We cannot be fure that we have all the parti- 
culars before us; and that there is no evidence 
bebird, and.yet unfeen, which may caft the proba- 
bility on the othes fide. ‘ Locke. 

z. Moft of the former fenfes may become 
adverbial, by fapprefling the accufative 
cafe; as, I left 'my money behind, or 
behind me. A jast 

Beutnonann. adv. [from behind and 
hand.) 

s. In a fate in which rent or profit, or 
any advantage, is anticipated, fo that 
lefs is to be received, or more perform- 
ed, than the natural or juft proportion. 

Your trade would fufter, if your being bebind- 
tard has made the natural ufe fo high, that your 
tradefman cannot live upon ‘his labour. Locke. 

z. Not upon equal terms, with regard ta 

' forwardnefs. In this fenfe, it is followed 
by with, 

Confider, whether it is not better to be halfa 
year hebindéand vith the fathionable part of the 
world, than to ftrain beyond his circumfances. 

Speclator, 

3. Shakefpeare mfes it as an adjefive, but 

licentioufly, for backward ; tardy. 
And thefe thy offices, 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters 


OF my bebimlband Macknefs. Shahefpeare. 

To BEHO'LD. w.a. pret. I beheld, I have 
bebeld, or beholden. [behealdan, Saxon.] 
To view; to fee; to look npon: to 
behold isao fee, in an emphatical or in- 
tenfive fenfe. 


on 


3- Towards the back. 


PESO 


Son of man, bebold with thine eyes, and hear 
with thine ears. Excthich 
When Theffalians on horfeback were bebe/d afar 
off, while'their horfes watered, while their heads | 
were deprefied, they were conceived by the fpecta- 
tors to be one animal. Browne's Vulgar‘Erreurs. 
Man looks aloft, and, with erected eyes, 
Bebolds his own hereditary tkies. Drydem | 
At this the former tale again he told, 
With thund’ring tone, and dreadful to bzbold. Dryd. 
The Saviour comes,‘by ancient bards foretold, 
Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind bebold ! Pope. 
Beno io. interjead. [from the verb.] Sees 
lo : a word by which attention is excited, 
or admiration noted. 
Bebold ! Tam with thee, and will keep thee. Gen. 
When ont of hope, Sebold her! not far off, 
| Such âs I faw her in my dream, adorn’d 
With what all earth or heaven could beftow, 
ı To make her amiable. Milter. 
BEHOLDEN. particip, adj. [{ gehouden, 
Dutch ; that is, held in ways It 
is vety corruptly written bebolding.] 
Obliged ; bound in gratitude : with the 
particle zo, : 
Horns, which fuch as you are fain to be bebolden 
to your wives for. Shakefpearee 
Little are we scboldem to your love, i 
And little look'd for at your helping hands. Shak, 
I found you next, in refpeđt of bond, both oF 
near alliance, and particularly of communication in 
ftudies: wherein 1 muft acknowledge myfelf be- 
bolden to you. > Bacon. 
I think myfelf mightily beholden to you for the 
reprehenfion you then gave us. Addifor. 
We, who fee men under the awe of juftice, can- 
not conceive what favage creatures they would be 
without it; and how much bebolden we are fo that 
wife contrivante. > 5 ° Atterbury. 
BEHOLDER., m f. [from behold] Spec- 
tator ; he that looks upon any thing. 
Was this the face, 
‘That, like the fun, did make beboiders wink? Sha 
Thefe beats among, iis 
Beboldcrs rude, and fhallow to difcern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 
Who fees thee ? Milton. 
Things of wonder give no lefs delight : 
To the wife Maker's than debalder's fight. Denbam 
The jutting chiefs in rude encounters join, 
Each fair beboldcr trembling for her knight. 
“ Granville, 
The charitable foundations, in the charch of 
Rome, exceed all the demands of charity; and 
taife envy, rather than compafiion, in the breafts 
of brbolders. Atterbury. 
Beno LDIrNG. adj. [corrupted from kekold- 
en.) Obliged.. See BEHOLDEN., 


Beno'coine. z. A Obligation. 
Love to virtue, and not to any particular $ee 
boldings, hath exprefied this myteftimony. Carctd. 
BEHO'LDINGNESS, 2. f: [from deholdizg, 
miitaken for bebolden.] The ftare of 
being obliged. - Š 
The king invited us to his court, fo as T muf 
acknowledge a bzholdingnefs unta him. Sidney» 
In this my debt J feem'd loth to confefs, 
In that F fhunn’d dcboldingnefs. Denne. 


Beno’or. n.f. [from dehoove.] That which 
behooves ; that which is advantageous ; 
profit; advantage. ’ 

Her majefly may alter any thing of thofe laws, 
for her own Sehoof, and for the guod of the people- 
' Spenfere 

No mean recompence it brings 
To your beboaf': if 1 that region loft, 
All ufurpation thence expell’d, reduce , 
To ber original da-lenefs, and your fway. Sfilon. 

Wet thuu fume ftar, which from the ruin’d roof 
Of fhak*d Olympus by mifebance didit fall} 
Which careful Jove, in nature's true bekosf, - 
Terk up, and in fit place did reinkate, Miltons 

z Becavi 


BEL. 


Beeaufe it was for the dcboof of the animal, that, 
upon any fudden accident, it might be awakened, 
there were no fhuts or ftapples made for tlic 
tars. Ray. 

dr would be of no beboof, for the fettling of go- 
vernment, unlefa there were a way taught, how to 
know the perfon to whom belonged this power and 
dominion. Locke. 

To BEHO’OVE. v.z. [behoran, Saxon, 
it is a duty.) To be fit; to be meet: 
either with reípe& to duty, neceflity, or 
convenience. It is ufed only imper- 
fonally with 7. : 

For better examination of thejr quality, it ke- 
Boovetb the very foundation and root, the higheft 
well-fpring and fountain of them, to be difcovered. 

Hooker. 

He did fo prudently temper his paffions, as that 
none of them made him wanting in the offices of 
life, which i bebooved or became him to perform. 

Atterbury. 

But fhould you lure the monarch of the brock” 

Echooves you then to ply your finet art. Tbomfon. 

Beno’overut. adj. [from deboof.] Ufeful ; 
profitable; advantageous. This word is 
jomewhat antiquated. 
« k is very bebsoveful in this country of Ireland, 
where there are walte deferts full of grafs, that the 
fame fhould be eaten down. Spenfer. 

Laws are many times full of imperfections ; 
and that which is fuppofed bebocveful unto men, 
proveth oftentimes moft pernicious., _ Hooker. 

. Madam, we have cull’d fuch neceffaries 
As are bebcoveful for our ftate to-morrow. Shak. 

Jt may be moht bebsoveful for princes, in mat- 
tera of gracé, to tranfa&@ the fame publickly: fo 
it is as requifite, in matters of judgment, punith- 
ment, and cenfure, that the fame be tranfaéted 


privately. Clarendon. 
Benooverurry. adv, [from bebooveful. } 
Profitably ; ufefully. — - ‘ 


Teil us of more weighty diflikes than thefe, and 

that may more deboovefully import the refermition. 

Spenfer. 

Beno'r. [ preterite, as it feems, of behighr, 
to promife.] 

With fharp intended fting fo rude him fmote, 
That to the earth him drove as ftricken dead, 

Ne living wight would have him life bebete Fairy Q. 
Be‘inc. particip. [from ée.] 

Thofe, wha have their hope in another life, 
look upon themfelves as eing on their paffage 
through this. Atterbury, 

Bena. 2. /f. [from że.] 
1. Exiftence : oppofed to nonentity. 

Of him all things have both received their firit 
being, and their continuance to be that which they 
‘are. Hocker. 

Yet is not God the author of her ill, 

Tho’ author of her being, and being there, Daviese 

A There is none but he, 

Whofe bring I du fears and under him 
My genius is rebuked. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Thee, Father, Art they fung, omnipotent, 
Immutable, immortal; infinite, 

Ewinal king! Thee, Author of all deizg, 
Fountain of light! Milon's Paradife Loft. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gavc us being, 

tai ing us from nothing to be an excellent creation. 
' Taylor's Guide to Devotion 

Confider every thing a3 not yet in deinz3 then 
examge, ifit muft needs have been at all, or what 
other ways it might have been. Bentley. 

-2, A particular ftate or condition. 

“Thaf happy fpirits which, ordain'd by fate, 
För future being and new badies wait. — Dryden. 

Heav'n from all creatures hides the baok of fate; 
From b utes wnat men, from men what fpirits 

know; 
Or who could fufver befag here below ? 

As néw your own, uur deings werc uf old, 
Aad obce inslos'd in woman's keavteous mould, 


Pep. 


Pepe. 


, 
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3. The perfon exilting. 
Ah fair, yet falfe! ah dcirg form'd to cheac 
By fecming kindnefs, mixt with decp deceit! Dryd. 
Ir is folly to feek the approbation of any deing, 


befides the fupreme ; becaufe no other being can! 


make a right judgment of ns, and becaufe, we can 
procure no confiderable advantage from, the. ap- 
probation of any other beinge Addifon, Spectator. 
Be’inc. conjuné?. [from be.) Since. Dia. 
Be 17 so. A phrafe of anticipation, /up- 
poje it be fo; or of permiflion, let it be fo. 
My gracioua duke, A 
Be’t fo the will not here, before your grace, 
1 Confent to-marry with Demetrius, 
I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Sbakefp. 
To BELABOUR. v. a. [from de and fa- 
bour.] To beat; to thump: a word in 
low {peech. 

What feveral madneffes in men appear ! 

Oreftes runs from fancy'd Furies here ; 
Ajax delabours there an harmlefs ox, 
And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. 
Dryden, 

He fees virago Nell belabour, 

With his own ftaff, his peaceful neighbour. Swift. 
ToBera’ce.v.a. [a fea term. ] To fatten ; 

as, to delace a rope. Dia. 
BE'LAMIE. #./ [del amie, Fr.) A friend ; 

an intimate. ‘This word is out of ufe. 

Wife Socrates 

Pour'd out his life, and laft: philofophy, . 

To the fair Critias, his deareit belamie. Fairy Q, 
Be’Lamour, 2. f. [bel amour, Fr.] Gal- 

lant; confort ; paramour: obfolete. 

Lo, lo, how brave fhe decks her bounteous bow'’r 
With filken curtains, and gold coverlets, i 
Therein to fhroud herfumptuous belameur. Fairy D. 

Bera’ren. adj. [from be and Jate.] Be- 
nighted ; out of doors late at night. 
i Fairy elves, 
Whofe midnight revels, by a foreft fide, 
Or fountain, fome eluted peafant fees, 
Ordreamshe fees. Miltons Paradifc Loft. 
Or near Fleetditch’s oozy brinks, ii 
| Belated, feems on watch to lié, Swift. 
To BELAY. v. a. [from be and Jay; as, 
to ewaylay, to lie in wait, to lay wait for. ] 
1. To block up ; to ftop the pelage, 

The fpeedy horfe all pailages belay, 

And fpur their fmoaking fteeds to crofs their way. 
3 : Dryden. 
2. To place in ambufh. ve 

*Gainftfich ftrong caltles needeth greater might, 

Than thofe {mall forces ye were wont delay. Spinifer. 

To Bevay a rope. [a fea term.] To fplice ; 
to mend a rope, by laying one end over 
another. 

To BELCH. v. n. [bealcan, Saxon.] 

1. To ejeét the wind from the ftomach ; 
to eruct. a 


The fymptoms are,a four fmell in their fæces, |. 


belckings, and diftenfions of the bowels. 
Arbuthnot en Aliments. 
2. To ifue out, as by eruétation. 

The waters boil, and, belching from below, 
Black fands as froin a forceful cnginethrow. Dryd, 

A triple pile of plumes his creft adorn’d, 

On which with belching flames Chimera burn’d. 
| Dryden. 
Ta Bercn. v. a. To throw out from the 
ftomach; to eject from any hollow place. 
It is a word implying coarfenefs, hāte- 
falnefs, or horrour. 

They are all but ftomachs, and we all but food ; 
They eat us hangsily, and, when they're full, 
They belch us. Shakefpeare. 

The bitterness of it J now belch from my heart. 


Shokeipeare. 


E BEL - 


Immediate in a fame, 


|" But foon obfeur’d with fmoke, all heav`n appear’d, 


| From thofe deep-throated engines defch'd. Miltone 
i The gates that now , - 
Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame . 
Far into chaos, fince the fiend pafs'd through. 
, Milton. 
Rough as their favage lords wharang'd the wood, 
And, fat with acorns, beleb’d their windy food. 
Dryden. 
ty belch'd the mingled ftreams of wind and s 
lood, h à 
And human fiehh, his indigefted food. Pope's Ody 
When I an am’rous kits defign'd, 
I belch'd an hurricaoe of wind. . Swift. 
Betcn. x. f. [from the verb:] ; 
1. The act of erudation. 
z. A cant term for malt liquor. 
A fudden reformation would follow, among all 


forts of people ; porters would no longer be drank 
with belch. Dennise 
Be’tpam. n.f. [belle dame, which, in old 
French; fignified probably an old wo- » 
man, as delle age, old age. ] ; 
1. An old woman : generally a term of 
contempt, marking the laft degree of 
old age, with all its faults and miferies. 

Then fing of fecret things that came to pafs, 

When beldam Nature in her cradle wase- Miliore 
z. A hag. : 

Why, how now, Hecat ? you look angerly, =» 
—Have I not reafon, beldams, as you are, x 
Saucy ana overbold ? Shakelpeare’s Macberb. 

The vefty heve wagg’d ne'er the more; . 
I weep for woe, the cefty be/dam fwore. Dryden, 

To BELE’AGUER,. w. a._[beleggeren, 
Dutch.) To befiege ; to block up a 
place ; to lie before a town. 

Their bufinefs, which they carry on, is the gee 
neral concarnment of the Trojan camp, then bee 
leagucred by Turnus and the Latins. Dryd. Daufref. 

Againtt beleaguer'd heav'n the giants move : 
Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
Tomake their mad approaches to the fky. Dryden. 

Beveacuerer.. m., f. [from beleagucr.] 
One that befieges a place. ` : 


To Beeg’. v.a. [a term in navigation.] 


Tovplace in a direétion unfuitable to the 
wind. 


Bevemni’res. m. f. [from 2&0, a dart 


or arrow, becaufe of its refemblance to 
the point of an atrow.] Arrowhead, 
or finger-ftone, of a whitifh and fome- 
times a gold colour. ] 


BeLFLOwer, m /. [from dell and fowwer, 
beeaufe of the hape of its flower: in 
Latin campanula.] A plant. 
| There is a vait number of the fpecies of this 
plant. t. The tallet pyramidal belfower. 2. 
The blue peach-leaved belflower, 3. The white 
peach-leaved de/fower. 4. Garden AA with 
oblong leaves. and flowers; commonly called Can- 
terbury bel’se g. Canary belflower, with orrach 
leaves and a tuberofe root. 6. Blue belfower, with 
edible roots, commonly called rampions. 7. Venus 
looking-glafs belficaver, Ge. Miller. 

Bevro’un per. »./. [from dell and found. ] 
He whofe trade it is to found or caft 
bells. 

Thofe that make recorders know this, and like. 
wife belfcunders in titting che tune of thcir bells, 
Bacon, 

Be'yrry. 2. /. [Befroy, in French, isa 
tower; which was perhaps the true 
word, till thofe, who Dies not its ori- 
ginal, corrupted it to belfry, becaufe 
bells were in it. The place where the 
bells are rung. 
` E Fetch 


BEL 


Fetch the leathern bucket that fiaaga in the kel- 
fry; that is curioufly painted. before, and will 
make a figure. z Gay. 
Berca‘rp. z. f. [belle egard, Fr.] Afott 
glance; a kind regard :. am old word, 


now wholly diffed. 
Upon her eyelids many graces fat, 
Under the fhadow of her even brows, 
Working belgards, and amorous retreats. Fairy Q. 
To Bere. v. a-[from be and lie.) 
1. To counterfeit ; to feign; to’ mimick. 
Which durt, with hozfes hoofs that beat the 
ground, 
And martial brafs, bele the thunder’s found. Dryd. 

The fhape of man, and imitated beaft, 

The walk, the words, the gefture could fupply, 
The babit mimick, zad the mien belize Dryden. 

£ To give the lie to; to charge with 
falfehood. 

Sure there is nong but fears a future ftate; 
And when the moft obdurate fwear they do not, 
Their trembling hearts belie their boaftful tongues. 

Dryden. 


~ 


Paint, patches, jewels laid afide, 

At night aftronomers agree, 

The evening has the day beh’ d, 

And Phillis is fome forty-three. Prior. 

3. To calumniate; to raile falfe reports 
of any man. 

Thou duf belie him, Piercy, thou éclig? him ; 
He never did encounter with Glendower. Shatefp. 

4. To give a falfe reprefentation of any 
thing. 

Uncle, for heav’n’s fake, comfortable words.— 
=-Should Ido fo, I thould éefie my thoughts. Shak. 

‘Tufcan Valerua by force o’ercame, 
And not bely’d his mighty father’s name. 
Dryden's Ænreid. 
In the difpute whate'er I faid, 
My heart was by my tongue brly’d ; 
And in my looks you might have read 

How much I argued on your fide. Prior. 

z. To fill with lies. ‘Thts feems to be its 
meaning here. 

a *Tis Mander, whofe breath 
Rides on the pofting Winds, and doth éelie 
All corners of the world. Shate/peare’s Cymbeline. 

Bevier. x. f- (from believe.) 

J. Credit given.to fomething, which we 
know not of ourfelves, on account of the 
authority by which it is delivered. 

Thofe comforts that hall never ceafe, 

Future in hope, but prefent in ae Hutton. 

Faith is a ürm elif of the whale word of God, 
ef liis gofpel, commands, tlireats, and promifes. 

b Wake. 

2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm 
confidence of the truths of religion. 

No man can attain belief by the bare contem- 

' plation of heaven and ¢arth; fer that they neither 
~are fufficient to give us as much as the Jeaft fpark 
of light concerniog the very principal myfterics 
of our faith. Hooker. 
+. Religion; the body of tenets held by 

2 S 
the profeffors of faith. 

In the heat of general perfecution, whereunto 
chriftian belief was fubjeét upon the firt promul- 
gation, it much confirmed the weaker minds, 
when relation was made how God had been glori- 
fied through the fuferings of murtyrs. 

4. Perfuafion ; opinion. 

He can, 1 know, but doubt to think he will; 

« Yet hope would fain fubfcribe, and tempts belief. 

Milton. 

All treaties are groonded upon the belief, that 
ftates will be found in their honour and obfervance 
of treaties, A Temple. 

5. The thing believed; the obje& of be- 
lief. 

Superftitious prophecies are not only the delief 
of fools, butthe talk fometimes of wife men. Bacon. 


= 4 ~ 


Hocker. 


“BIEL 


6. Creed; a form containing the articles 
of faith. 

BELIEVABLE. adj. [from beliewe.] Cre- 
dible ; that which may be credited or 
believed. É 

Te BELIEVE. v. a. [selypan, Saxon. ] 

1. To credit upon the authority of ano- 
ther, or from fome other reafon than our 
perfonal knowledge. 

Adherence to a propefition which they are per- 
fuaded, but donot know, to be true, is not fecing, 


but believing. Locke. 
Ten thunfand things there are, which we że- 


eve merciy upon the authority or credit of thofe [+ 


_ who have fpoken orwritten of them. Watrs's Log. 
2. To put confidence in the veracity of 
any one. 
The people may hear when I fpeak with thee, 
and believe thee for ever. Exodus. 
To BELIEVE. v. n. 
1. To have a firm perfuafion of any thing. 
They may believe that the Lord God of their 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Ifaac, 
and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. 
Genes. 


faith. 
Nnw God be prais’d, that to believing fouls 
Gives light in darlenefs, comfnrt in defpair. Shak. 
Fer with the beart man believeth unto right- 
eoufnefs, and with the mouth confeflion is made 
unto falvation. Romans. 


ject of faith. 
Believe in the Lord your God, fo fhall you be 
eflablifhed, 2 Chron. 
4. With the particle ufon, to trut; to 
place full confidence in; to reft upon 
with faith. 


God, even to them that believe on his name. Fobre 


flightly noting fome want of certainty 
or exaétnefs. À 

Though they are, I believe, aa high as mof 
fteeples in England, yet a perfon, in his drink, 
fell down, without any other hurt than the break- 
ing nf amarme Addifon on Italy. 

BELIEVER, 2. f. (from deliewe.] 
1. He that believes, or gives credit. 

.Difcipline began to enter;into conflict with 
churches, which, in extremity, had been believers 
of it. Hooker. 

z. A profeffor of Chriftianity, 

Infidels themfelves did difcern, in matters of life, 
when believers did well, when otherwife. Hookers 

If he whieh writeth do that which is forcible, 
how fhould he which readeth be thought todo that 
which, in itfelf, is of na furce to work belief, and 
to fave deliewers ? r Hooker. 

Myfteries held by us hay: no power, pomp, or 
wealth, but have been*msintained by the univerfal 

. body of true believers; from the days uf the anoftles, 
and will be to the refurreétion ; neither will the 
gates of hell prevail againft them. Swift 

Bewrevinery. adv. [from To believe.) 
After a believing manner.. 

Bernike, adv. [from like, as by likelibood.] 

1. Probably; likely; perhaps. 

There camie out of the fame woods a horrible 
foul bear, which fearing, berike, while the lion was 
prefent, came furioufly towards the place where I 
was, Sidney. 

Lord Angelo, belike, thinking mc remi(s in my 
ofSce, awakens me with this unwonted putting on. 

Shakefpeare. 

Jofephus affirmeth, that one of them remained 
in his time; meaning, blike, fome min or foun- 
dation thereof. 4 Raleigh. 


d 


2. To exercife the theological virtue. of 


3- With the particle iv, to hold as an ob-| ` 


To them gave he power to become the fons of 


5. Í believe, is fometimes ufed as a way of 


Oak. . 


z. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe of irony, 
as it may be fuppofed. 
We think, defite, that he will accept what the 
meaneft of them would difdain. Hooker. 
God appointed the fea to one of them, and the 
land to the others becaufe they were fo great, that 
the fea could not hold them both ; or elfe, delike, 
if the fea had been large enough, we might have 
gone a fithing for elephants. Brerew. on Lange 
Beut’ve, adv. [bihve, Sax. probably 
from brand hye, in the fenfc of vivacity, 
fpeed, quicknefs.] -Speedily; quickly > 
a word out of ufe. 

By that fame way the dircful dames to drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill’d with rufty blood, 
And down to Pluto's houfe are come belive. Fairy 2. 
BELL. 2. f. [bel, Saxon; fuppofed, by 

Skinner, to come from pelvis, Lat. a 

bafin. See Baut.] ` 
1. A veffel, or hollow body of cat me- 

tal, formed'to make a noife by, the act 
of a clapper, hammer, or fome other 
inftrument ftriking again it. Bells arè 
in the towers of churches, to call the 

congregation together. A 

Your flock, affembled by the bell, 

Encircled yon to hear with reverence.  Sbakefpe 

Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelf, 

And bid the merry de//s ring to thy ear, 3 

That thon art crowned, not that L am dead. Shake 
~ Four ells admit twenty-four changes in ring- 
“ing, and five bells one hundred and twenty. , > 
s Holders Elements of Speech. 

He has no one neceflary attention to any thing 
but the bel, which calls to prayers twice a-day. 

3 5 Addifon, Spectator. 
2. {t is ufed for any thing in the form of 
a dell, as the cups of flowers. 
Where the bee fucks, there fuck I, 
In a cowflip’s bell 1 lie. Shatefpeare’s Tempef. 
The humming bees, that bunt the golden dew, 
In fummer’s heat on tops of lilies feed, 
And creep within their d¢//s to fuck the balmy feed. 
“ Dryden. 
3. A fmall hollow globe of metal perforat- 
ed, and containing in it a folid ball; 


which, when it is fhaken, by bounding — 


agaiuit the fides, gives a found. 
As the ox hath his yoke, the horfe his curb, and 
the faulcon his bels, fo hath man his defires. 
Sbakefpeare's As you like it. 
4. To bear the bell. Tobe the firt; from 
the wether, that carries a bel] among the 
fheep, or the firft horfe of a drove that 
has bells on his collar. ' 
The Italians have carried away the be from 
all ather nations, as may appear both by their 
buolks and works. ' Hakewiil, 
5. To fozke the bells. A phrafe in Shake- 
Jpeare, taken from the bells of a hawk. 
Neither the king, nor he that loves him beft, 
The proudeft he that holds up Lancafter, ` 
Dares ftir a wing, if Warwick Joates bis bells. Sha, 
To Bert. v. x. [from the noun.} To grow 
iun buds or flowers, in the form of a bell. 
` Hops, in the beginning of Augutt, dcl//, and are 
foinetimes ripe. Mortimers 
BZLL-FASHIONED, adj. [from bell and 
Sofoion.) Having the form of a bell ; 
canipaniform. 
The thorn-apple rifes with a ftrong round flatk, 
having large bell -fajhicned flowers at the joints. 
Mortimer, 
BELLE. n. f. [bcau, belle, Fr.) A young 
lady. 

What motive could compel t 
A-well-bred lord taffault a gentle beile? 
O fay, what ftranger caufe, yet unexplor’d, 
Could make a gentle delle rele a lord? Dope. 

Zz BELLES 


BEL 


BELLES. LETTRES. 2. f. [En] Polite 
literature., It has no fingular. 
"The exactnefs of the other, isto admit of fome- 
thing like difcourfe, etpecially in what regarda the 
bells lettres. Tatkr. 


Be’tiisone. n.f. [from bellus, beautiful, | 


and enus, good, Lat. delle ES bonne, 
Fr.) A woman excclling both in beau- 
ty and goodnefs. A word now out of nfe, 
Pan may be proud that ever he begot 
Such a dellibenc, - ` 
And Syrinx rejoice that ever was her lot 
To bear fuch a one. Spenfer. 
Beri cerant. adj. [belliger, Lat.] 
‘BRLLIGEROUS. Waging war. Did. 
Be’tuine. z f. A hunting term, fpoke of 
a roc, when fhe makes a noife in rutting 
time. Did. 
Bevuirorent. adj. [bellipotens, Lat.] 
Puiffant; mighty an war. Dia. 
To Be'LLow. v. 2. [bellan, Saxon.] 
1. To make a noife as a bull. 
Jupiter became a bull, and bellowed 5 the green 
Neptune a ram, and bleated. Skakefpeare. 
What bulldares bellow, or what fheep dares bleat, 
Within the lion’s den ? ryden 
But now the hufband of a herd muft be 
Thy mate, and bellowing foos thy progeny. Dryd. 
2. To make any violent outcry. 
He faften’d on my neck, and dellow'd out, 
As hed burft heav’n. 3 Sbakefprarts 
3. To vociferate; to clamour. In this 
fenfe it is a word of contempt. 
The dull fat captain, with a hound’s deep throat, 
Would Jellow out a laugh in a bafe note. Dryden. 
This gentleman is accuftomned to roar and bel- 
low fo terribly loud, that he frightens us. Tatler. 
4. To roar as the fea in a ftorm, or as the 
wind; to make any continued noife, 
that may caufe terrour. i 
Till, at the laft, he heard a dread found, 
_ Which thro” the wood loud bellowing did rebound. 
Spenfer. 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground ; 
And rocks the dellaving voice of boiling feas re- 
bound. Dryden. 
Br'LLows. 2. f. [bilig, Sax. perhaps it 
is corrupted from de/lies, the wind being 
contained in the hollow, or de/ly. It has 
no fingular; for we ufually fay, a pair 
of bellows; but Dryden has ufed bellows 
as a fingular.], 
x, The inftrument ufed to blow the fire. 
Since fighs, into my inward furnace turn’d, 
For drllows ferve to kindle more the fire. Sidney. 
One, with great delicavs, gather’d filling air, 
Add with fore’d wind the fuc! did enflame. FairyQ. 
The fmith prepares his hammer for che ftroke, 
While the lung'd belkavs hiffing fire provoke. Dryd. 
The lungs, as bellows, fupply a force of breath ; 
and the afpera arteria is as the nofe of bellows, to 
collect and convey the breath. Holder. 
2. In the following paflage it is funguslar, 
Thon neither, like a bellows, fwėll'it thy face, 
As if thou wert to blow the burning mafs 
Of melting ore. Dryden. 
Br'LLUINE. adj. [belluinus, Lat.] Beatt- 
ly; belonging to a beaft; favage ; bru- 
tal. n 
If human actions were not to be judged, men 
would have no advantage over beafts. At this 
rate, the animal and éc/lwiae life would be the 
beft. : Auterbury. 
BELLY. 2. /. [balg, Dutch; Lal, bola, 
Welf.) F 
3. That part of the human body which 
reaches from the breaft to the thighs, 
soxtaining the bowels,- 


BEL 


The body’s members 
Rebeil'd againft the belly; thua accos’d it ja 
Thatonly like a gulf it did remain, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reft. Shakefpeare. 
2. In beatts, it is ufed, in general, for 
that part of the body next the ground. 

And the Lord faid unto the ferpent, Upon thy 
belly Malt thou go, and-duft fhalt thou eat, all the 
days of thy life. Genefis. 

3. The womb: in this fenfe, it is com- 
monly ufed ludicroufly or familiarly. 

1 fhal) anfwer that better, than you can the 
getting up of the negro’s belly: the Moor is with 
child by you. Shake!peare. 

The fecret is grown too big for the pretence, 
like Mrs. Primly’s big belly. Congreve. 

4. That part of man which requires food, 
in oppofition to the éack, or that which 
demands clothes. 

They were content with a licentious life, where- 
in they miglit fill their dellics by fpoil, rather than 
by labeur. Hayward. 

Whole god is their delly. Phil. 

He that fows his grain upon marble, will have 
many a hungry belly before harveft. Arbutbnot. 

5. The part of any thing that {wells out 
into a larger capacity. 

Fortune fometimes turneth the handle of the 
bottle, which is cafy to be taken hold of; and 
after the elly, which is hard to graip. Bacon. 

An Irifh harp hath the toncave, or beliy, not 
along the ftrings, but at the end of the ftrings. 

Bacon. 


6. Any place in which fomething is in- 


clofed. 
Out of the belly of hell cried I, and thou 
heardeft my voice. Fenab. 
To Be’tiy. v. u. [from the noun.] To 
fwell into a larger capacity 3 to hang 
out ; to bulge out. 
Thus by degrees day waftes, figns ceafe to rife, 
For bellying earth, ftill rifing up, denica 
Their light a paflage, and confines our eyes. 
Creech s Manilius. 
The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuffic’d the fail, 


The éellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryden. 


Loud rattling fhakes the mountains andthe plain, 
Heav'n bellies downwards, and defcends in rain. 


Dryden 


‘Midt thefe difports, forget they not to drench 

Themfelves with dellying goblets. Philips. 

Be’Liyacue. 2. f. [from delly and ache.] 
The cholick ; or paia in the bowels. 


Be'LLYBOUND. adj. [from ġell and 
bound.) Difeafed, fo as to be coftive, 


- and fhrunk in the belly. 4 


BE'LLY-FRETTING. #. f. [from belly and 


ret. | 


1. [With farriers.] The chafing of a 


_ horfe’s belly with the foregirt. 


2. A great pain in a horfe’s belly, caufed 
Dia. 


by worms. ‘ 
BE'LLYFUL. 3. f. [from belly and full.] 


tisfies the appetite. 


-of parliamentary impeachments. 


his belly. 


fice to thew. 


pinch.) Starved. 
$ 3p 


BE'LLYROLL. s. f. [from belly 


1. As much food as fills the belly, or fa- 


2: It is often ufed ludicronfly for more 
than enough; thus, King James told 
his fon that he would have his bellyful 


Be'LLYGOD. 2. f. [from belly and god.] 
A glutton; one who makes a god of 


What infinite watte they made this way, the 
only ftory of Apicius, a famous dellygod, may fuf- 
Hakewill. 


Be’tity-pincued. adj. [from belly and 


BEL. 


This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would 
couch, . 
The lion and the delly-pinebed wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs. Shakefp. 
and roll 
A roll fo called, as it {eeme, from en- 
tering into the hollows. a en 
They have two fmall harrows that they clap 
on each Gide of the ridge, and fo they harrow 
right up and down, and roll itwith a be//yroll, that 
goes between the ridges when they have fown it: 
Mortimer, 
BE'LLY-TIMBER. 2. f: [from belly and 
timber.] Food; materials to fupport the 
belly. 
Where helly-timber, above ground 
Or under, was not to be found. Hudibrate 
The itrength of every other member ~ 
Is founded on your drlly-timber. Prir. 


Be’tty-worm. 2. fe [from belly and 
worm.) A worm that breeds in the 
belly. 

Be'Lman. x. f. [from ġel] and rian.) He 
whofe bufinefS it is to proclaim any 
thing in towns, and to gain attention- 
by ringing his bell. Š 

it was the owl that fkriek’d, the fatal delaan 
Which gives the ftern’ft good night. Shakefpeart.. 

Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas warm’d, 
Now hangs the ée/man’s fong, and pafted here 
The colour’d prints of Overtan appear. Gay. 

The elman pf each parifh, as be goes his cir- 
cuit, cries out every night, Paft twelve o'clock. 

Swift. 

BE'LMETAL. #. f. [from Gel] and metal.} 
The metal of which bells are made, be- 
ing a mixture of five parts copper with’ 
one of pewter. 

Belnetal has copper one thoufand pounds, tin 
from three hundred to two hundred pounds, brafs 
one hundred and fifty poouds. Baccre 

Colours which arife on échnetal, when melted 
and poured on the ground, in open air, like the 
colours of water bubbles, are changed by viewing 
them at divers obliquitics. Newten. 

To BeLo’ck. v. a. [from ġe and /ock.] To 
failen as with a lock. 4 

Thia is the hand, which with a vow'd contract 
Was faft dclock’d in thine. Sbutefpeare. 

Br‘tomancy. n. f. [from pO and para 
Tela] 

Belurancy, or divination by arrows, kath teen 
in requel with Scythians, Alans, Germans, with 
the Africans and ‘Turks of Algier. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

To Bero'nc. v. x. [belangen, Dutch.) 

1. To be the property of.” 

To light on a part of a field belonging to Boaz. 

Ruthe 

z. T'o be the province or bufinefs of. 

There is no need of fuch redrefs ; 

Or if there were, it not belengs to you. Shakers 

The declaration of theic laren: philofophers fee 
dongs to another paper. Boyles 

‘To Jove the care of heav’n and earth éclongs. 

Dryer, 

3. To adhere, or be appendant to. 

He went into a defart belonging to Bethfaida. 

Lukes 

4. To have relation to. 

Yo whom dricnge? thou? whence art thou ? 

‘ t Sunuel. 

5. To be the quality or attributes of. 

The faculties dclenging to the fupreme fpirit, 
are unlimited and bourdlefs, fitted and defigned 
for infinite objects. Cacynee 

6. ‘To be referred tg; to relate to. Š 

He careth for things that belong to the Lord. 


BeLoven, 


1 Corinthe ` 


BEL 
Berven. participle, [from belove, de- 
rived of lve. . It is obfervable, . that 
though the participle be of very frequent 
uie, the verd is deldom or never admit- 
ted; as we fay, you are much beloved 
by me, but not, P A you.] Loved; 
dear. 
I think it is nôt meet, 
Mark Anthony, fo well beloa'd of Cæfar, 
Should outlive Cefar. Shakefpeare. 
In likenefs of a dove ' 
The Spirit defcended, while the Father’s voice 
From heav'n pronounc’d him his deleved Son. 
9 : * Miltoas 
BeLro'w. prep. [from be and lew.) 
1. Under in place; not fo high. 
For all below the moon I would not leap. Séak. 
He'll beat Aufidius’ head delow his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. Shakelpeare. 
z Inferiour in dignity. 
The noble Venetians think themfelves equal at 
* leaft to the electors of the empire, and but one 
degree below kings. Addifon. 
3. Inferiour in excellence. . 
His idylliums of Theocritus are as much be- 
, doar bis Manilius, as the fields are below the ftars. 
- Felton. 
4. Unworthy of ; unbefitting. 
*Tis much de/cw me on his throne to fit 5 
But when I do, you shall petition ite Dryden. 
Bero'w. adv. 
1. In the lower place ; in the place neareft 
the centre. 

To men ftanding below on the ground,  thofe 
that be on the top of Paul’s feem much lefs than 
they are, and cannot be known; but, to men 
above, thofe below feem nothing fo much leffened, 
aod may be known, ~ Bacen. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 
le&ãion of the matter of the tempefts and winds 
before the air here dela; and therefore the ob- 
fevring of the fmaller ftars, is a fign of tempet 
following. Lacin. 

His fultry heat infcéts the fky ; 
Tke ground delowis parch’d, the heav’ns above vs 


ry. + Drydn 

This faid, he led them up the mountain’s baer, 
And thew'd them all the fhining fields del. 

k > Dryden. 
2. On earth, in oppofition to Aeaven. 
And let no tears from erring pity flow, 
For one that’s blefs’d above, immortaliz’d befor. 
Smith. 
The faireft child of Jove, 
Belay for ever fought, and blefe’d above. Prior. 
3. In hell; in the regions of the dead: 
oppofed to heaven and earth. 

‘The giad(ume ghoits in circling troops attend ; 
Delight to hover near, and long to know 
What bus'nefs brought him to the realms bela. 

Dryden. 
When fuff'ring faints aloft in beams fhall gluw, 
And profp'rous traitors gaafh their tecth belowe 
Tickell. 
To Bevowr. v. a. [from be, and- owt, 
a word of contempt.] _ To treat with 
opprobrious language; to call names. 
Obfolete. 

Sieur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman 
report, that at a fupper they had not only good 
cheer, bur alfo favoury epigrams, and fine ana- 
foams, returning home, rated and belowted his 
cook, as an ignorant feullion, that never dreffed 

L him cither epigrams or anagrams. Camden. 
Betswa’ocer. 2. f. A.cant word for a 
whorematter. - 

You are a charitable $elfwagger } my wife cried 
out fire, and you cried out for engines. Dryden, 

Bent. z. f. (belt, Sax. baltheus, Lat.] 
A girdle ; a cinéture in which a fword, 
9: fome weapon, is commonly hung, 
af t e 


To Bemo’cx. v. a. [from 


"BEN 


He cannot buckle his diftemper'd eaufe 
Within the belt of rule. 
_ Ajax flew himfelf with the fword given him 
by Hector, and Heétor was dragged about the 
walls of Troy by the belt given hlm by Ajax: 

‘ È Bel Seth. 

Then fnatch’d the fining belt, with gold inlaid } 
“The bet Eurytion’s artfulhandshad made. Dryd. 


Betwe Tuer, n.f. [from bel! and wether.) 


A fhéep which leads the flock. with a 
bell on his neck. : 
The fox will ferve my theep to gather, , 
And drive to follow after their beftwcther. Spehfer. 
To,offer to get your living by the copylation of 


~ cattle; to he a bawd to a deltbetbir. , Stakefpeare. 


‘The-flock of theep and defwerber-thinking to 

+ break into another’s paftare, and being to pafs 
over another bridge, juftled till both fell-into the 
ditch. Howell, 


Jo Bery’. z See Berie. ' l 
To Bema‘d. v. a. [from be and mad.] To 


make mad; to turn the brain... , 
1°. Making juf report, E 

Of how unnatural and bemadding forrow i 

The king hath càùfe to'plain. ` Shakefpeare. 


To Bemire. w. a. [from be and mire.] 


To drag or encumber in the mire; to 
foil by pafling through dirty places. 
Away they rode in humely fort, 
Their journey long, their moncy fhort ; 
The loving couple well demir’d 5 


The horfe and both the riders tir’d. Swifts 


Jo Bemo’an. v. a. [from To moan.] To 


lament; to bewail; to exprefs forrow 
' for. ‘ < 
He falls, he fills the houfe with heavy groans, 
Implores their pity, and bis pain bemoans. Dryden. 
The gods themfelves the ruin’d feat’ bemoan, ` 
And blame the mifchiefs that themfelves have 
i done. Addifon. 


Bemo'aneRr. n. f. [from the verb.] A 


lamenter; the perfon that laments. 


mock.] To treat 
with wecks. 2: ia | 


Bemock the modeft moon. Shakelpeart. 


To Bemoun. v. a. [bey and mil, from 


mouiller, Fr.| To bedraggle; to bemire ; 
to encumber with dirt and mire.  ' 
Thou fhouldft have herd in how miry a place, 
how the was bamei/ed, how he.left her with the 
horfe upon her. Shblifpehre, 


To BEMO NSTER: cveta, [from -é¢land 


es 


monfler.| To. make monftrous. © | y z 
Thou chang’d and felf-converted thing! for 
hame, E à at 
Bemorfler not thy feature. A Shakefpeare, 
Bemu‘’sen. adj. [from To mufe] Over- 
come with mafing; dreaming a word 
of contempt. a ey 
~ = Ia there a parfon much bemus'd in beer, +, 
A maudlin poetéfs; d rhiming peer? -' ©” Popes 
= nd . a api i + 
BENCH. 2. J., [bene, Sax. Bane, Fr.) 
1. A feat, diftinguifhed from a feol by its 
greater length. < 
The feats and benches fhone of ivory, À 
An hundred nymphs fat fide by ide about, Sprrfer. 
«All Rome js pleas’d when Statins will rehgarfe, 
And longing crowds expeét the promls’d verfe 3 
His lofty numbers with fo great a gut’ 
They hear, and {wallow with fuch eager luft: 
But while the common fuftrage crown’d his ¢aufe, 
And broke the benches with their loud applaufe, 
His mufe had ftarx'd, had nor a picce unread, 
And by a player bought, fuppiy’d her bread. Dryd. 


fitl . 
To pluck down juftice from. your awful bench ; 
., To trip the courfs of law. . Shakefpeare, 


Sbakefpcere. 


z. A feat of juftice ; the feat-where judges 
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Cyriac, whofe grandfire on the royal beach 
Of Britith Themis, with no mean applaufe,’ 
Pronounc’d, and in his volumes taught our laws,. 
Which others at their har fo often wrench. Milton. 
3. The perfons fitting on a bench; as, the 
_ „Whole beach voted the fame way. 
1 .. Fools to popular praife afpire 
Of pubilick fpeeches; which worfe fools admire ș 
* While, from both benches, with redoubled founds, 
Th’ applan fe oflords and commoners abounds.Dryde 
To Bencu. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To furnifh with benches. 
. “Twas binch’d with turf, and goodly to he feens 
The thick young grefs arofe in frether green. Drydą 
2. To feat upon a bench. ~ a 
His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have bench'd, and rear'd to worthip. Shakefpeart. - 
Be’ncuer. m f. [from bench.] Thofe 
gentlemen of the inns of court are called 
benchers, who have been readers ; they 
being admitted-to plead within the bar; 
are alfo called inner barrifters. The 
benchers,- being the feniors of the houfe, . 
are ,introfted with its government and 
direction, and ont of them is a treafurer - 
yearly chofen. . . Blount. Chambers. . 
I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln's - 
Inn 5 a favour that is indulged me by feveral 
benchers, who are grown old with me.  Tatlers 
Jo BEND. w.-4. pret. bended, or bent; . 
, part. pall. bended, or bent. [bendan, . 


v Saxons dander, Fr. as Skinner thinks, - 


from pandare; Lat} ~ i 
1. Tomake crooked; to crook; to infet.. 

The rainbow compaffeth the heaven with aglo- 
rious circle, and the hands of the Moft High hath 
bended it. Eccluse 
- They bend their hows, they whirl their flings - 

around : ' 
Heaps of fpent arrows fall, and ftrew the ground ; 
And helms, and fhields, and rattling arms refound. 
i: a i Dryden. 
2. To direét to a certain point," `, 
O@avius and Mark Anthony © | ~ 
Came down upon us'with a mighty power, ` 
Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippie Shake/p. 

Why doft thou bend thy eyes upon the earth, 
And ftart fo often when thou fitt’ft alone? Shak. 

Your gracious eyes upon this labour bent. Fairf, 

To that fweet region was our voyage bent, 

When winds, and ev'ry warring element, - 
Difturb’d our courfee , ; Dryden, - 

Then, with a rofhing found, th’ affembly bend 
Diverfe their fteps z rhe rival roatafcend’ —’ 
The royal dome. | . Popre - 

3. To apply to a certain’ purpofe ; ‘to ini 
* tend the mind, 
¢  Menwiilnot bend their wita to examine, whether 
things, wherewith they have been accuftomed, be 
, good or evil. „ ' ' Hookers 
_ He is within, with twò right reverend fathers, 
Divinely dent to meditation. . Shakeffearce 
' When he fell into the gout, he was no longer 
* able to dead his mind or thoughts to any public 
bofinefs, # Temple. 
4. To put-any thing in order for ufe : a 
metaphor taken from bending the bow. 
. Tm fettled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Shake/p- 

As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird 

afked him what he was doing È? ` L'Eftranges 
$., To incline, . 4 

~~ But when to mifchief mortals Send their will, 
‘How focn they find fit inftruments of ill] Popes 
6..To fubduc; to make fubmiflive: as, 
"war and famine will dend our enemies. s 
7. To bend the brow.. To knit the brow 3 

to frown.: ' 

Some have been feen to bite their pen, Scratch 
their head, bend their brows, bite their ips, boat 
‘the board, and tear their papers » i 
o 


= 


BEQ 


g. Tendency; flexion; particular i l 
tion. 
The exercifing the underftanding in the feveral 
“Ways'of reafoning, teacheth the mind fapplenefs, 
to apply itfelf more dexteroufly to bents and turns 
-of the matter, in all its refearches, Locke. 
to. A ftalk of grafs, called bent-graft. | 
His {prar, a bene both WiN and a 
And well near of two inches long ot 
‘The pile was of a horfe-fty's tongue, 
Whofe tharpnefs nought reverfed. Drayt. Nymph. 
Then the flowers of the vines; it is a little 
duft, like the duft of a bent, which grows upon the 
clutter, in the firft coming forth. “Bacon's E/ffays. 
Jone is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs- “green, 
“upon his head a garland of bents, kingtups, and 
niaidenhair, . Peachash, 
Be’ NTING Time. [from ġert.] The time 
when pigeons feed on bents beforé peas 
are ripe. : 
Bare benting times, and moulting months, may 
come, 
When, lagging lates they cannot reach their home. 
Dryden. 
To Brey’ M. w.a, [benumen, Saxon. } `: 
1. To make torpid ; to take away the 
denfation and ufe of any part by cold, 
or by fome obitruétion. 
So itings,a fnake that to the fire Is is PIE 
Which harmlefs lay, with cold benumm'd, befores 
Fairfax. 
. The winds blow moit and keen, which e 
~ us feck 
Some better fhroud, fome better warmth, to alg 
Our limbs denumm'd. Bilton, 
My finews Macken, and an icy ftiffnets ttl 
Benums my blood.’ Denham 
It feizes upon the vitals, and benums the fenfes. 
and where there is no fenfe, there can be no pain. 
Suth. 
Will they be the lef dangerous, when warmth 
fiall bring them to themfelves, becaufe: they were 
once frozen and benummed with cbid ? L° rss 
. To ftupify. ws 2 Li pt e 
Thefe agceats were her lait: the creeping, -t 
Benumm d'her fenfes firit, then topp’d her breath. 
Drydens 
Benzorn. 2. f A medicinal kind'of re- 
fin imported from the Eak Indies, and 
vulgarly called benjamin. It is procured 
by making ‘an incifion in a tree, whofe 
leaves referable thofe uf the lemon-tree. 
The beft comes from Siam, and is eall- 
ed amygdaloides, being interfperfed with 
white fpots, refembling broken almonds. 
Trevoux. Chambers 
“The liquor we have diftilled from benzoin, is 
fubje& to frequent viciffitudes of fluidity and 
firmnefs. + Boyles 
Bewzorn Tree, «See Benjamin Tree, 
To Bera’tnt. v, a. [from paint] To 
cover with paint. i a 
“Thou kriow'ft, the mafk of night ison my face, 
Elfe would a’‘maiden bluth bepaint my cheek. Shat. 
To Berincnu. v. a. [from pinch] To 


mark with pinches. 
In their fides, arms, thoulders, all bepincts, 
Ran thick the —_ red with bload, ready to ftart 
out. Chapman. 
To Bepa’ss. a ‘as [from pi]. ‘Lo wet 


” with,urine: 
One caufed, at, a feat, a bagpipe to be played, 


s 


which made the knight bepifs himfelf, to: che great}. 


diverfion of all then prefent, as well as confufion: 
@ imfelf. Derbant. 
EQUE‘ATH. v. a. [epiSe, Saxe a 
a } To leave by will to another. 
She ‘had never been difinherited of that goodly 
portion, which nature had fo liberally cag! 
zo her. Sidney. 


2 Sometimes i it is fed Without of `: 


BER 


Let's choofe executors, and talk of wills 5 : 
And yet not foemfor what can we beguearb, +! 
Save our depofed bodies to the ground ? | Sbakefp. 

My father —_ M me by will but a poor thou- 
{snd crowns. Shakefpeare. 

Methinks this age feems refolved to begucach 
pofterity fomewhat to remember ite Glanville. 

For you, whons beft I love and value moit, 
But to your fervice I begueath my ghott. 

Dryden's Fables. 


BEQUE'ATHMENT. xf [from begueath,] 

LA legac ye a Dig. 

BeQue'sT 2, f. [from begueath.] Some-, 
thing léft by will; a legaey. 

He claimed tbe crown to-himfelf 3 pretending 
an adoption, or pequeft of the kingdom unto him 
by the Conteilor. Hale. 

To Bera rrut. Ui a. [from rattle. To 
fill with ‘noife ; to make a noife at in 
contempt, init 


Thefe are now the fafhion, and fo berattle the- 


common ftages, fo they call them, that many wears 
ing:rapicts ere afraid of goofequills; and dare 
fearce come thithere => , Shakefpeare: 


ERBERRYE we f. Pberberis, fometimes 
| written Barberry, which fee.], A. berry 
of a fharp talte, ufed for pickles, 3t í 


_ Some never ripen to be fweet, as tamarinds, 
berberries, crabs, floss, Ge. Bacons Nat. Hifl, 
To BEREAVE, an. pretere J bereaved, 
tor bereft ; part. bereft. [harora Sax: 
i ow}, 

1, To ftrip of; to deprive of. It hag ge- 
| nerally the particle of before the ‘thing 
taken away. a i 

Madam, you have bereft me “of all cyfe p 
,Only my blood (peaks to you in my veins. Shak, 
hat when thou com’ft to kneel at Henry's feet, 

Thou parts brreave him of bis wits with wonder. 
Shakefpeares 
Phere was nevera prince bereaved of his depen- 
lencies by his‘ council, except there hath bécn an 
+, Overgreatnefs in one ‘counfellor. ° Bacon's Effays. 

Of The facreg priefta with ready knives bereave 

he beatts of lire. Drydens 

Te deprive os of metals, is to "make uo mere 

favagess it is to bereave us ; ef all arts and {ciences, 

of hiftary and’ letters, nay of revealed religion 
too, that ineftimable favour of Heaven, 
~- * Bentley's Sermons. 


Bereave me not, 
Wheréan $ live? thy’ gentle looks, thycia! Dte 
Thy cannfel, inthisnttermot ditreso Diler, 


3-1 To take away frome 2 se ts we 
Allyour intereft,in thofe’ territories r 
Is utterly bereft you, all is lof. 
Bere’av ms ENTy tod: afam bereave, J De- 
'privatio 
Bere rm. part, pei of bereave. 
The dhid p either fide bereft of ‘lites: r 
Or yielded to the foe, concludes the frire. Daa 


Bera. See Burrow. so- 

BERGAMOT. w.-/.- f bergamotte,- Fr) 

1./A fort of pear, commonly calle burs 
ro See PEAR. 

2.,A fort of effence, or perfume, drawn 
dln a fruit. produced by ingrafting a 

: ie on a berganiot pear ftock. 

r 


ARa 4 à 
i 


A'fortèfifoulf; ivhich-is onty-clean to” 
acco, with a little óf thé effence ‘rub- 
) bediinto it.” - Mee we ho 
Be/RoMaSTeR. rif, [from beng) Sax.and 
mafter.).. The bailiff, or chief officer, 
among the Derbyshire miners., ` 
BEIRGMOTE. 2. fu fof'beng, a mountain, 
' and moca’ meeting, Saxon.] A’court 
« tee s i 


SFakefpeares i 


; BER 


: held upon a hill for deciding contro- 
verfies among the Derbyfhire miners. -t 
Blount. 
To Beruy’te. v.a. [from rhgme.] To 
‘ mention in rhyme, or verfes: a word 
of contempt. _ 
Nuw is he for the numbers that Petrarch 
flow’d in: Laura to his lady was buta kitchen- 
wench; marry, the had a better love. to berby me 
| here Shakepeare, 
| I fought no homage from the race that write ; 
I kept, like Afian monarchs, from their fight: 
Poems J heeded, now berbym' d fo longs 
No more than ‘thou, grcat George! a birthday 3 
fong. Po pre = 
BERLIN. m Pt [from Berlin, the city 
where they were firt made.) A coach of 
a particular form. 
Beware of Latinsauthors all ! $ 
Nor think your verfes fterling, L 
4 Though with a golden pen jou fcrawl,” 
| And {cribble in a berlin. - atthe 
BERME. n. f. (Fr. in. fortification.] ‘A 
{pace of ground three, four, or. five feet 
wide, left withaut, between the foot of 
the rampart and the fide of the mate, 
to prevent the earth from falling down 
into the mote ; fometimes palifadoed. 
Harris. 
Tp BERO B va. [from rob,] To rob ; to 
badges ; to wrong any, by taking away 
|fowiething trom him by ftealth or vio- 
lence. Nor ufed. 
i She-faid, ah deareft lord | what evil far É 
(On you hath frown’d, and pour’d his influence bad, 


| 
Ji 


BERRY. z. /. [beyux, Sax. from benan, 
to bear.] Any finall fruit, with ‘many, 
‘feeds or fmal! ftones. 

* She fmote the ground, the whi Araight forth 
x did yield "i 
A fruitful olive tree, with wean fpread, ~ «J 
Thatall the gods admir'd. -~ Spernfers 
1 The ftewberry grows underneath: the nettle, 
And wholefome écrries thrive and ripen bett,: 

© Neighbour'd by fruit of bafeft quality. _ Shakefp. 

To Be’rey. v. n. [from the-noun.] To 
bear berries. ' b 

BerRy-neaRinNG Cedar. [cedrus bacci- 
fera, Lat.] The leaves” are fquamiofe, ' 
fomewhat like thofe of the cyprefs. T 
Katkins! ot male flowers, are produced 
at remote c diftances from the fruit ón’ 
the fame tree. The fruit is a berry, 

„ inelofing three hard feeds in each, The 

~ ivood is of great ufe in the Levant, is 

-I large timber, and may be thought the 
fhittim:wood' mentioned in the Scrips ' 
ture,-of which many of the ornaments’ 


to the famous temple of ‘Solomon were 77 


i ++ Miller, A 
See Mot." 


rot gi 


made, 471, 2 
BERRY-BEARING, Orach. 
BERRY BLIGHT. a 
Bers, is the, fame sith our éright;.in 
the Latin, illufirés and clarus. So E. Hea 
eternally famous or brights Sigbert, famous 
7 conquerer, And ihe who was termed by 
the Germans Bertha bd, WAS by the Greeks 
called udovi a; asis obferyed by, Lint. 
prandus.* ‘Of the fame fort were thefe, 
Pradrus, Epiphanius, Photius, Lampri- s 
PAIN by LMaftris. 
Gil fen’ s Camden. 
yj vt H failors.J See Birtat 


Beprits x. 
BERTRAM. 


{ 


‘ 


That of yourlelf you thus berobbed are? *Fairy Q. ‘P 


BES 


Be'etram, 2. / [-pyrethrum, Lat.) Atort 
of herb,. called allo dafard pellitory. 
Be’ryw. x. f. [beryllus, Lat.].A kind of 
«precious :ftoue. ; 
` +Mayithy billows roulafbore } 
The bery! and the golden ore. Milton.’ 
The beryl of our layeaaries is only a fine fort of 
coraclian, of a more deep bright red, fometimes, 
with a caft of yellow, and more tranfparent than 
the common cornelian. - Woodward.) 
"Jo Bescreen. v. a. [from fereen.] To 
cover with a fcreen; to fhelter ; to con- 
ceal. o 
What man art thou, that thus befeceen’d in night, 
So ftumbleft on my counfel ? Shake/peare. 
“Ta Bese’ecu. v. a. pret. I befoughr, I 
have befoughr. [from pecan, Sax. ver- 
Joeken, Dutch.] A í 
1. To entreat; to fuppltcate ; to,implore : 
fometimes before a perfon. 
I befeech you, Sir, pardon me; itis only a letter 
from my brother, that I have not all over-read. | 


Sbakefpeare.}) Be SIDES. 


I befeech thee-for my fon Onelimus, whom 1 

have begotten in my bonds. « Philemon, 10. 

I, in the anguith of my heart, defecch you | 

To quit the dreadful purpofe of your foul. Addijon. 
2. To beg; to afk: before a thing. 

But Evè fell humble, and befougds 

His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint, Milton. 

Before I come to them, I befeecb your patience, 

whilft I Speak fomething to ourfelves here ae ; 

ratte 

To Bese’em. v. n. [beziemen, Dutch.| To 


become ; to be fit; to be decent for. 
What form of fpeech, os behaviour, befecmerb 
us in our prayers to Almighty God ? Hookers 
This overfight 
Befeems thee not, in whom fuch virtues fpring. 
Fairfax. 
Verona’s ancient citizens 
Caft by their brave befteming ornaments. Shakefp. 
What thoughts he had, efeem: not me to fay ; 
'*Phough fome furmife he-weas to fat and pray. 
. -Drydem 
Bese’en. particip. [from pefe, Skinner! 
This word I have only found:in Spen/er.] 
Adapted; adjufted; becoming. 
Forth came that ancient bord and aged queen, 
Armed in antique robes down to the ground, 
And fad habiliments-right well befer. 
To Bese’r. v. a pret. I iol Thavede/et 
` fbeyieean, Sax.) 
3-"To befiege; to hem in; to inclofe; as 
with a fiege. 
Follow him that’s fled 5 
The thicket is defer, he cannot feape. Shakefpearce. 
Now, Cæfar, let thy troops dc/et our gates, 
And bar cach.avenue-- | 
Catorfball.open to himfolf a paffage. Aldifon 
I know thou look'ft on me as on a wretch 
* Befee with ills, and cover'd with misfortunes. | 


2: To waylay ; to-furround. ; 
Draw forth thy weapons we're befer with thieves 
Refcue thy miftrefs. * Sbhakefpear 
“The only righteous in a world perverfe, ` 
And therefore hated, therefore fo Sefer 
With foes, for daring fingle to be jut. Milton 
. a True fortitude [rake ta be the quiet poffedtio: 
~~ of a man’s felf, and an undiftusbedidoing bis duty 
+ whatever evil be/err, Or dangerlies.in his way. Locke 
3. ‘To embarrafs ; to perplex; toentangl 
i -Without pny means of efeape. 
~ * Now, daughter Sylvia, you are hard defer. Shak 


-~ This Adam, fore tefei, reply’d. uM ilon 
Sure, or I read her vifage much amifs, 
© Or grief befets hee hard. > ý ı Rowe; 


We be insthis worldbefet with Candry uneah- 
neles, diftraéted withdiffereat delires. a Lor 
4: Tortall upang-toharafs. Not ufed. 
od Mow J. 


Fairy Q, 


„But they him fpying, both with greedy force 
At once upon him ran, and him beer "© 
“With ftrokes of mortaifteel, °° “Fairy Queen. 
To Besurew. v. a. [The > ee of 
„this word is fomewhat obfcure: as it, 
_evidently implies z aiff ill, fome derive! 
it from 4efchryen, Germ. to enchant. 
Topfel, in his Book of Animals, deduces 
it from the Ybreqw maufe, an animal, fays 
he, fo potfonous, that its bite is a fe- 
vere curfé. A prew likewife ‘fignifies 
a {colding woman ; but its origin is not 
known. J 1 
1. Toavith a curfe to. 
Nay, quoth che cock, -but I hebrew us both, | 
If i believea faint upon-his oath. Dryden's Fables: 
2. To happen ill to. : ' 
Befbrew thee, coufin, which did't lead me forth, 
Of that fwget way Iwas ìn ta defpair. Shakefpeare,! 
.Now much é¢,rew my manners, and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to fay Lyfander lied. Sbake/peare. 


Besi pE, t prep. [from be and fide. | 


1. At the fide of another ; near. , 
Befide the hearfe a fruitful palmtree grows, 


~Ennobled fince by this great funeral. Fairfax. 
omit me to fit down befide him. Bacon. 


At his right hand, Victory 
_Sat eagle-wing’d : befide him hung his bow. Ailton. 
“Fair Lavinia fled the fire , 
Before the gods, and Stood defide her fire. Dryden. 
Fait is the kingcup that in meadow blows; 
Fair is the daify that befide hee grows. “Gay! 
.Now under hanging mountains; | 
Befide the falls of tountainss 
Unheard, unknown, `~ 
He makes his moan. 
z. Over and above. 
Doubdlefs, in man there is ainature found, 
» Befide the fenfes, and above, them far. Sir J. Davies, 
In brutes, befides the exercife of fenfitive merce 
„tion and: Imagination,, thcre are lodged inftinéts 
antecedent to their imaginative faculty. “Hales 
We may be fure there were great numbers of 
wife and learned men, befide thofe whole names ard 
in the Chriftian records, who took care to examine 
our Saviour’s hiftory. .Addjfon.on Chrift..Religion. 
Precepts of morality, befides the natural corrup- 
tion of our tempers, are abftraéted from ideas o 
fenfe, s “Addifon! 
3. Not;according fo, though not contrary ; 
aswe fay, fome things are defide nature, 
fome are contrary-to nature. ; 

‘The Stoicks did hold a neceflary connexion o 
-caufess but they believed, that God. doth, a¢ 
preur @ eonteanaturam, fefides and againtt na 
tore.” ‘ a : kyrt] 

To fay a thing isa chaoce, as it relates to fecon 

wcaufes, fignifies no more, than that there are fom 

events befide the. knowledge, purpole, expe€tation 
„ang power of-fecond caufes. South! 

: Providence often difpofes of things by a metho 

| brfide, and above, the difcoveries of man’s reafon. 

b South 

It is defide my prefent bufinels to enlarge, upo 

this {peculation. oa Locke 
4. Out of; ina ftate of deviating from. | 

i ‘You are,teowilfulblame, ` 

»And, fince your coming here, have done | 
Enough to put him quite defide his patience. Shak 
: Of yagabonds we fay, - d | 
~That they dre e'er defidethelgway. 3 oe 


Pope. 


Thefe may, ferve aq) landmarks, Ko fhew wha 
Jiésin the digett way of ruth, or is nite befid 
paite 4 7 4 dgpcke 
.°Before.a reciprocal ,pronoyn, ,out or 
as, befide himfelf; out of the order of ras 
-tional beings; ont of his wits. | 


hey be Carsled defides thémfelarer, to Whom the 
, dignitysof public prayer doth not difcovtr fome; 
a what most fitvels in men of gravity, thar in chil 
eWay pe et g: i 


diksi ii oot ae ood 66° ta Ji ed 


`~ 


, 


BES 


Only be patient, till we have appeas’d 
The multitude, befide rbemfelves with fear. Shake 
*Fettus {aid with a loud voicey Paul; thou art befide 
5 tbyfelf much learning doth make thee mad. ATi. 
ES1 DE, 


Bresipes., Adu. ; 
1. Moresthan.that ;.over and above. 
sdf Caffio do remains 


pHe hath a daily beauty in his life, 
‘That makes me ugly’; and, befidexs, the Moor 
May unfold me to him; there ftand I in peril. 
j ll Shakefpeares 
Befides, you know not, while you bere attend, 
Th? unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Dryd. 
“That man that doth oot know thofe .things, 
which are of neceffity for him to know, is but an 
ignorant man, whatever he may know befides. 
TE . Tillotfon. 
«Some wonder, that i Turk never attacks this 
treafury. But, befides thathe has attempted it for- 
merly with no fuccefs, itis certain the Venetians 
keep too watchful an eye. | Addifon. 
2.:Not ìn this number ; out of this.clafs ; 
not included here. i 
The men faid unto Lots Haft thou here any be- 
Sides? D Le # enefise 
„Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the 
world defides, muft keep faith among themfelves. 
ipai ~e ie ELIR. 
All that we feel of it, begins and ends ° ' 
In the fmall circle of our foes or friends 5 
To all befde as much an empty fhade, 
« An Eugene living, as a Cæfar dead. Popee 
And dead, as living, "tis our author's pride’ 
- Still to charm thofe who charm the world ge 
' opte 
Best’pery. z. f. A fpecies of pear. ~ 
To Bes1'EGE. v. a. [from fege.] To be- 
leaguer; to lay fiege to; to befet with 
„armed forces; to endeavour,to win.2 
town or fortrefs, by furrounding it with 
an army, and forcing.the defendants, 
either by violence or famine, to give 
admiffion: . oan 
_ And he fall defiege thee in all thy gates, until thy 
high and fenced walls come down. — Deutercnomye 
e The queen, with all the northern earls and lords, 
Intends here to defege you in your caftles Shake/p. 
Besvecer. w. fa [from befiege.] One 
employed in a fiege. < 
There is hardly a town taken, in the common 
forms, where the defegers have not the worfe of 
_the bargain. : oe "Swift. 
To Bestu’nuer. v.. a. [from fubler.] 
To dawb; to fmear. come N 
He perfuaded us to tickle our nofes with {pear- 
- grafs, and make them bleed; and then beflubber 
our garments with it, and fwear it was the blood 
. Of true men. © Shakefpearee 
To Besme’ar. w, a. [from fmear.} 
1.°To bedawb; to overfpread with fome- 


thing that flicks on. n 
* "He lay as in a dream of deep delight, 
Befmzar'd with precious balm, whofe virtuous might 
“Did heal hls wounds. ` Fairy Queene 
That face of his I da remember well; 
Yet when I faw it left, it was befmear'd « s 
As black as Vulcan. a Shakefpeares 
““.Firft Moloch, horrid king! befmear’d with blood 
> Of human facrifice, and parents tears. Parad. Loft. 
“Her fainting hand let fall the fword, befmear’ 
, With blood. liga “ Denbame 
' Her gushing blood the pavement all be/mear'd. 
=e x = Dryden. 
2, To foil; to foul. -> we 
My'honnur would not let ingratitude 
+ So much befmearite . l Shakefpeares 
To BeEsMI'RCH. v. a. Tofoil; to difcolour. 


Not in nfe. J 

h Perhaps he loves you now, 
And'now no (oil of cautel doth befmireh  ' 
The'virtue of bis wih. ~”, Shakefprar t 
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Our gaynefa and our gile are all befmirch’d 
With rainy marching in the painful field. Shak. 
To BESMO'KE. v. n. [from finoke.) - 
1. To foul with fmoke. : 
2. To harden or dry in fmoke. 
To Besmu’r. v. a. [from faut.) To 
blacken with fmoke or foot. 
Bs‘som. x. A [berm, berma, Sax.] An 
initrument to fweep with, 
Bacon commended an old man that fold befoms : 
a proud young fellow came to him for a Befom upon 
truft; the old man faid, Borrow of thy back and 
belly, tbey will never afk thee again; 1 fhall dun 
thee every day. . Bacon. 
I will fweep it with the befom of deftruion, 
faith the Lord of hofts. Tfaiah, xiv. 22., 
To Beso'rt. v. a. [from fort.) To fuit; 
to fit; to become. 
Such men as may defor? your age, 
And know themfelves and you. | Shake/peare. 
Beso’rt. n. f. [from the verb.] Com- 
, pany; attendance; train. 
I crave fit difpofition for my wife, ` 
With fuch accommodation and defert, - 
As levels with her breeding. Sbake/peare. 
Ta Beso’r. v. a. [from ft.] 
1. To infatuate; to ftupify ; to dull; to 
sake away the fenfes. 
~  Swinith gluttony 
Ne’er looks to heav'n amidft his gorgeous feat, | 
But, with deforred bafe ingratitude, 
Crama, and blafphemes his feeder. Milton. 
Or fools beforted with their crimes, 
That know not how to fhift betimes.  Hudibras. 
He is bejorted, and has loft his reafon ; and what 
then can there be for religion to take hold of him 
‘by? South. 
2. To make to doat, with oz. “Not much 
nfed. 
‘ Paris, you fpeak 4 
Like one befotted on your Sweet delights. Shake/p. 
Truft not thy beauty; but reftore the prize 
Which he, befotted on that face and eyes, 
_. Would rend from us. y Dryden. 
Beso’ucur. [preterite and part. paffive of 
befeech ; which fee. ] 3 
Hafen to appeafe , 
Th” incenfed Father, and th‘ incenfed Son, 
While pardon may be found, in time befought. , 
Milton. 
To BESPA’NGLE., v.a. [from fpangle.] To 
adorn with fpangles; to befprinkle with 
fomething Mining. i 
Not Berenice’s locka firft rofe fo bright, 
The heav’ns befpangling with dithevell’d light. Pope: 
To Besra’rTeR. v. a. [from /patter.] 
3. lo foil by throwing filth; to {pot or 
fprinkle with dirt or water. 
<' _ Thofe who will not take vice inte their bofoms, 
fhal! yer have it befpatter their faces. 
Government of thesTongue. 
His weapons are the fame which women and 
children ufe; a pin to feratchy and a fquirt to bet 


Spatter. Swift. 
2. To afperfe with reproach. 
` Fair Biitain, in the monarch bleft 
Whom nevee fa€tion cculd befpatter. Swift. 


To Besra’wi. w. a. [from pawl.) To 
dawh with fpittle. 
To Besps’an.v. a. befpoke, or befpakes I 
have be/poke, or efpoken. [from /peak.] 
1. To order, or entreat any thing be- 
forehand, or againtt a future time. 
Tf you will marry, make your laves tome; 
My lady is beffoke. Shake/peare 
Here is the cap your worthip did befpeak. Shak. 
When Baboon came to Strutt’s eftare, his tradef- 
men waited upon him to befprak his cuftom. Arburh. 
A heavy writer was tn be encouraged, and ac- 
cordingly many thoufand copics wert bc/pokes Swift. 


BES 
2. To make way by a previous apology. 


My preface looks as if I were afraid of my 

reader, by fo tedious a befpeahing of him. Dryden. 

3. To forbode; to tell fomething before- 
hand, 

They ftarted fears, befpeke dangers, and formed 
ominous prognofticks, in order to {care the allics. 

Swift. 

4. To fpeak to; to addrefs. This fenfe 
is chiefly poetical. 

With hearty words her knight fhe "gan to cheer, 
And, in her modet manner, thus defpake, 

Dear knight. Fairy Queen. 

At length with indignation thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the powers befpoke. Dryden. 

Then ftaring on her with a ghaftly look, 

And hollowvoice, he thus the queen be/pote. Dryd. 

5. To betoken; to how. — 

When the abbot of St. Martin was born, he 
had fo little of the figure of a man, that it efpoke 
him rather a monfter. Locke. 

He has difpatch’d me hence, 
With orders that defpeak a mind compos'd. Addif. 

Bespe’axer. x. f. [from befpeak.] He 
that befpeaks any thing: - 

They mean not with love to the befpeaker of 
the work, but delight in the work itfelf. = FYorton. 

To BESPE'CKLE. V. a. [from feckle.] To 
mark with fpeckles, or fpots. 

To Besre w. w. a. [from pew.) To dawb 
with fpew or vomit. 

To Busrr’ce. v. a. [from /pice.] To feafon 
with (pices. 

a Thou might'tt befpice a cup 
To give mine enemy a lafting wink. Sbake/peare. 

To Bespi’r. v. a. I befpat, or befpit; I 
have de/pit, or be/pitten. [from /pit.] To 
dawb with fpittle. 

Besro’xe, (irreg. particip. from befpeak ; 

“which fee.] , 

Jo Bssro’r. v. a. [from /pot.] To mark 
with fpots. 4 

Mildew refts on the wheat, befpotting the ftalks 
with a different colour from the natural. Mortimer. 

To Besrrean. v. a. preter. befpread ; 
part. paf. befpread. [from gread.) To 
fpread over; to cover over. 

His nuptial bed, 
With curious needles wrought, and painted 
flowers befpread. ` © Dryden. 

The globe is equally defpreed; fo that no place 
wants proper inhabitanta. Derbam. 

To Bespriink ie. v. a. [from /prinkle.] 
To fprinkle over; to featter over. 

Herodotus imitating the father poet, whofe life 
he had written, hath befprinkled his work with 
many fabulofities. Brown. 

A purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood: | 
The bed befprinkies, and bedews the ground. Dryd. 

Jo Bespu’tT TER. v. a. [from putter.) To 
{putter over fomething; to dawb any 
thing by fputtering, or throwing out 
fpittle upon it. 

Besr. adj. the Juperlative-from good. [ ber, 
berena, berret, good, better, beft, 
Saxon.] 

1. Moft good; that which has good qua- 
lities in the higheft degree. 

. And he will take your fields, even’ the bef of 
them, and give them to his fervants. 1 Qam.vill.14. 

‘When the bef thing’ are not poftible, the bef 
may be made of thofe that are. Tleokere 

When he ix bof, he is little more than a many 
and when be is worft, he is little better than a 
beaft. Shakefpeare 

I think it a good argument to fay, the infinitely 
wife God hath made it fo, and therefore it is hofl. 
But it ia too much confidence of our owa wifdom, 


BES 
to fay, YX think it bof, and therefore God bath 


made it fo. Lockes 
An evil intention perverts the be? ations, and 
makes them fins. Addifone 
2. The deft. ‘The utmoft power; the ftrong- 
eft endeavour; the mot; the higheft 
perfeGtion. 
I profefs not talking: only this, 
Let each man do hia bef. Shakefpeare. 
The duke did his bef to come down. Bacone 
He does this to the deff of his power. Locke. 
My friend, faid he, our {port ix at the bef. Addif. 
3» Yo make the bef. To carry to its 
greateft perfcétion; to improve to the 
utmoft. 1 
Let there be freedom to carry their commodities 
where they may make the bef? of them, except there 
be fame fpecial esufe of caution. Bacon. 
His father left him an hundred drachmas; Al- 
nafchar, in order to make the beff of it, Jaid it out 
in glaffes. Addifon. 
We fet fail, and made the bef of our way, till we 
were forced, by contrary winds, into St. Remo. 
n Addifen. 
Best. adv. [from well.] In the higheit de- 
gree of goodneis. ` 
He fhall dwell in that place which he fhall chaofe, 
in one of thy gates, where ir liketh him def. 
Deut. xxiii. 166 


Best is fometimes ufed in compofition. 

Thefe latter beft-be truft fpicr had fome of them 
further inftru€tions, to draw off the beft friends 
and fervants of Perkin, by making reenonftrances 
to them, how weakly his enterprize and hopes 
were built. Bacon. 
» By this law of loving even our enemies, the 
chriftian religion difcovers itfelf to be the moft ge- 
nerous and d¢-natured inftitution that ever was in 
the world. Tilletforr. 


To Besra‘rn. v.a. [from fain. | To mark 
with ftains ; to fpot. 
We will not line his thin befained cloke 
With our pure honours. Shakefpeare. 


To Besre’av. v. a. I befted; I have 
befted. [from fread.] 


1. To profit. 
Hence, vain deluding joys! 
The brood of foliy, without father bred ; 
How little you befead, 
Or fill the fixed mind with al} your toys! Miltone 
2. To treat; to accommodate. This 
> 


fhould rather be efed. 
They thal pafs through it hardly deffead, and 
hungry. ~~ Tfaiab. 
Be’stiau. adj. [from deaf} 
1. Belonging to a beatt, or to the clafs of 
beafts. 
His wild diforder’d walk, his baggard eyes, 
Did ail the Aeftial citizens furprize. Dryden. 
2. Having the qualities of beafts; brutal ; 
below the dignity of reafon or humani- 
ty ; carnal. p 
I have loft the immortal part of myfelf, and 
what remains is befial. Shakefpeare’s Orbelloe 
Moreover urge his hateful luxury, 
And blial appetite, in change of tuft. Sbakefpe 
For thofe, the race of-I(racl oft forfook 
Their living ftrength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To beftial gods. Milton, 
The things promifed are not grofs and carnal, 
fuch as may court and gratify the moft deffial part 
of us se a Decay of Pietye 
Bestia‘niry. #. f. [from befial.] The 
quality of beafts; degeneracy from hu- 
man nature. 3 
What can be a greater abfurdity, than to affirm 
beftiality to be the effence of humanity, and dark- 
- nef the center of light? ` ` 
. ise Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 
BE'STIALLY 


’ 
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Be'sti ayy. adv. [from kefial.] Bru- BESTRA'UCHT. particip. (OF this partici | Ber. The old preterite of beat. 


. tally ; in a manner below humanity. 
Yo Besti cx. wv. a. preter. I befuck; J 
have befluck. [from fag To ttick over 
with any thing ; to mark any thing by 
- infixing points or pots here and there. 
Truth thall retire, 
Befluck with fanderous darts į and works of faith 
Rarely to be found. 
To Besti'R. v. a. [from fiir.] 
1. To put into vigorous ation. It is 
feldom ufed otherwife than with the re- 


ciprocal pronoun. 
As when men wont to watch 
On duty, ficeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouze and beflir themfelues ere well awake. Milton. 
Beffirs ber then, and from each tender ftalk 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, 
She gathers. Milton. 
But, as a dog that turns the fpit, . 
Beflirs bimfelf, and plies his feet 
To climb the wheel, but all in vain, 


What aileth them, that they muft needs befir 
themjelves to get in air, to maintain the creature's 
life? - Ray. 

2. It is ufed by Shakefpeare with a common 
word. à 

I am fearce in breath, my Jord.—No marvel 
you have fo befirred your valour, you cowardly 
rafcal ! Shakefpeare. 

Yo BESTO'Ws v. a. [befeden, Dutch.] 
1. To give; to confer upon: commonly 
with upon. 

All mea would willingly have yielded him 
pwife; bot his nature was fuch aa to befow it 
upon himfelf, before any could give it. Sidney. 

All the dedicated things of the houfe of the Lord 
id they beflrw upon Baalim. 2 Chronicles, xaiv. 7. 

2. Sometimes with so. 

Sir Julius Cæfar had, in his office, the difpofition 
of the fix clerks places; which he had beffowed to 
fuch perfons as he thought fit. Clarendon. 

3. To give as charity or bounty. 

Qur Saviour doth plainly witnefs, that there 
fhould not be as mach as a cup of cold water be- 
fieaved for bis fake, without reward. Hooker. 

And though he was unfatisfied in getting, 
Which was a fio; yetin defcaving, madam, 

He was moft princely. Shakefpeare. 

Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes ; 

For what the pow'rful takes not, hedefccus. Dryd. 

You always eaceed expectations: as if youra 
was not your own, but to bcfow on wanting merit. 

Dryden. 


` 


4. To give in marriage. 
Good rev'rend father, make my perfon yours; 
And tell me how you would befloze yourfelf. Shak. 
I could have beffowed her upon a fine gentle- 
man, who extremely admired her. Tatler. 
5. To give as a prefent. 
Pure oi! and incenfe on the fire they throw, 
And fat of vidtims which his friends befow. Dryd. 
6. To apply. Š 
The fea waa not the duke of Marlborough'a 
element ; otherwife the whole force of the war 
would Infallibly have beca deflowed there. Swift. 
7. To lay ont upon. 
And thou fhalt beffecu that money for whatfoever 
thy foul lufteth after, for oxen, fhieep, or for wine. 
Deut, xiv. 25. 
$. To lay up; to flow; to place. 
And when he came to the Tower, he took thein 
from their hand, and beflzzved them in the houfe. 
2 Kings, ve 24. 
Bestower. 2. f [from befow.] Giver ; 
he that confers any thing ; difpofer. 
They all agree in making one fapreme God ; 
and that there are feveral beings that are to be 
worthipped under him; fome as the befcwers of 
thrones, but fubordinate to the Supreme. Stilling fl. 
2 


ple I have not found the werd ; by ana- 
logy we may derive it from zfraé ; per- 
haps it is corrupted from difraught.] 
Diftragted ; mad; out of one’s fenfes ; 


out of one’s wits. 
Afe Marian, the fat alewife, if the knew'me 
not. What! I am not defraughr.  Skhakefpeare. 


Milton. | To Best REW. w. a. particip. pall. befrew- 


ed, or beftrown. [from frew.] To {prin- 
kle over. 
So thick befrecony 
Abjeét and loft Jay thefe, covering the flood. Adit. 
To BestriveE. v. a. I beftrid; I have be- 
- frid, or beftridden. [from fride.} 
1. To ftride over any thing ; to have any 
thing between one’s legs. 
Why, man, he doth defride the narrow wortd 
Like a coloffus. Shakelpeare. 
Make him éefiride the ocean, and mankind 


Afk his confent to ufe the fca and wind. Waller, |. 
His own weight brings him down again. Hudibras. | Ze To ftep over, 


That I fee thee here, 
Thou noble thing! more dances my.rapt heart, 
Thaa when I firt my wedded miftrefs faw 
Befiride my threthold. | Shake{peare. 
3. It is often ufed, in the confequential 
. fenfe, for to-ride on. 
He beftrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the bofom of the air. Sbakefpeare, 
That horfe, that thou fo often haft beffrid ; 
That horfe, that I fo carefully have drefa'd. Shak. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 

Than did theirlubber ftate mankind beffride. Dryd. 
The bounding fteed you pompoufly deftride 
Shares with his lord the pleafure and the pride. 

“P 


4. Itis ufed fometimes of a man ftanding 
over fomething which he defends : the 
prefent mode of war has put this fenfe 
out of ufe, 
p A He befirid 
An o'erprefs’d Roman, and i^th’ conful'a view 
Slew three sprae : Tarquin’s felf he met, 

And ftruckhim on his knees. Shakefpeare. 
If thou fee me down in the battle, and befride 

me, fo; ‘tis a point of Friendthip. Shatefene 
He doth ys a bleeding land, 

Gafping for life under great Boliogbroke. Shak. 

Tå Bestv’o. v, a. [from ffud.] To adorn 

with fuds, or thining prominences. 
Th unfought diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 
And fo éfiud with ftars, that they below 
Would grow inur’d to light. Milton. 

BET. x. f [peddian, to wager ; ped, a wa- 

ger, Sax. from which the etymologifts 

derive dct. I fhould rather imagine it 
to come from bevan, to mend, increafe, 
or better, as a Set increafes the ori- 
ginal wager.] A wager ; fomething laid 
to be won upon certain conditions, 
The hoary focl, who many daya 
Has ftruggled with contlnutd forrow, 
Renews his hope, and blindly laya 


The defp’rate be? upon to-morrow. —-Prior. 
e His pride was in piquette, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bete Pope. 


To Bet. v. a. [from the noun.] To wa- 
ger; to ftake at a wager. 

He drew a good how: and dead? John of 
Gaunt loved him well, and besed much upon his 
head. Sbakefpeare. 

He flies the court for want of clothes ; 

Cries out ‘gainft cocking, fince he cannot der. 
Ben Fonfen. 

The god, unhappily engag’d, 

Complain‘d, and figh'd, aod cry’d, and fretted, 
Loft every carthly thing he detted, Pritr. 


He ftaid fora better hour, till the hammer had 
wrought and bet the party mure pliant. Bacone 
To Bera ke. v. a. preter. | betook; part. 
paff. betaken. [from take.]. 
1. To take ; to feize > an obfolete fenfe. .» 
Then to his hands that writ he did betake, 
Which he difclofing read. Spenfers 
2. To have recourfe to = with the recipro- 
cal pronoun. 
» The adverfe party deraking itfelf to fuch prac- 
tices as men embrace, when they behold things 
brought to defperate extremities. - Hooker» 
Thou tyrant ! 
Do not repent thefe things; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes ean ftir: therefore betake thee 
To nothing but defpair. Shake[peare. 
The reft, in imitatioa, to like arms d 
Betook them, and the neighbouring hills up tore. 
Miltone 
3. To apply : with the reciprocal pronoun, 
With eafe fuch fond chimeras we purfue, > 
As fancy frames for fancy to fubdue s m 
But when curfelver to a€tion we betake, 
It huns the mint, like geld that chymifts make. 
Drydens 
As my obfervations have been the light where- 
by I have fteered my courfe, fo I betake myfelf to 
them again. Woodward. 
4. To move ; to remove, 
Soft the withdrew; and, like awood nymph lights 
Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, , 
Betook ber to the groves, R Milton. 
They both berook them feveral ways 5. 
Both to deftroy. F Milton. 
To Bere’em. v. a. [from feem.] To bring 
forth; to beftow ; to give. be 
So would I, faid th” enchanter, glad and fain 
Beteem to you his fwotd, you to defend; 
But that this weapon's pow’r I well have ken’d, 
To becontrary totheworkthatyeintend. Fairy 2, 
Rain, which I could well re 
Beteem them from the tempeft of mine eyes. Shak, 
To Beruynx. w. a. I bethought; I have 
bethought, [from ihink.}] To recal to re- 
fle&ion; to bring back to confidera- 
tion, or recolle@tion. It is generally 
ufed with the reciprocal pronoun, and 
of before the fubject of thought. 
They were fooner in danger than they could al. 
moft bethink themfelves of change. Sidney, 
1 have becbought me of another fault.  Sbakeip. 
I, better dethinking myfelf; and mifliking hie 
determination, gave bim this order, Raleigh. 
° He himfelf, 
Infatiable of glory, had loft all: 
Yet of another plea berbought bim foon. Miltone 
The nets were laid, yet the birds could never 
bethink themfelves, till hampered, and paf recovery. 
L'Eftranges 
Cherippus, then in time yourfelf bethink, 
And Ae Eara ill lel by auction fink. Dryd, 
A little confideration may allay his heat, and 
make him dethink bimfelf, whether this attempt be 
warth the venture. Lockes 
BETHLEHEM, 2. f. [See Bepram.] 
An hofpital for lunaticks. 
Be'ruvenemits. m, f. [See Benam- 
tre.] A lunatick; an inhabitant of 
a medhoufe, 
BETHO'UGHT. 
which fee. i 
To BET HRAL, v. a. [from sbrall.] To 
enflave; to conquer; to bring into fub- 
jection, 
No let that wicked woman "fcape away, 
For fhe itis that did my lord bethra’, Shakefpeare, 
To Betuu’mr. wv. a. [from thump.} To 
beat ; to lay blows upon: a ludicrou 


word. 


particip, [from bethink ; 


Aaz I was 


BET 


I was never fo babempe with words, ' 
Sincefirft I eall’d my brother's father dade Shak. 
Yo Bett oe. v. n. pret. Jt betided, or 
betid ; part. pail. betid. [from tub, Sax. 
See Tipe.] 
1. ‘Fo happen to; to befal ; to bechance, 
whether good or bad : with the perfon. 
Sajd he then to the palmer, reverend fire, 
Whar great misfortune hath detid this knight? 
Spenfer. 
But fay, if our deliverer up to heav’n 
Muft reafcend, what will deride the few, 
Hia faithful, left. among th’ unfaithful herd, 
The enemies of truth ? i Bilton. 
2. Sometimes it has ze. - 
Neither know I 
What is berid 19 Cloten ; but remain 
Perplext in all. Shakefpeare. 
3. To come to pafs; to fall out; to hap- 
pen: without the perfon. 
She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, 
Told of a ftrange adventure that betided 
Betwixt the fox, and th* ape by him mifguided. 
Spenfer. 
In winter’s tedious nights, fit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages, long ago berid. 
Let me hear from thee by letters 
Of thy foccefs in love; and what news elfe 
Betidetb here in abfence of thy friend.  Sbake/p. 
4. To become; to be the fate ; with of. 
If he were dead, what would detide of thee ? 


bakefpeare. | 
Beri’me. “oom [from dy and time ; that $ 


Bermes. { is, by the proper time.] 
1. Seafonably ; early; before it is late. 
Send fuccours, lords, and ftop the rage berime, 
Shakefpeare. 
To meafure life learn thou berimer, and know 


Toward folid good'what leads the neareft way. Milt. 


z. Soon; before long time has pafled. 
Whiles they are weak, beriwres with them contend; 

‘For whea they once to perfect ftrength do grow, 
Strong wars they make. 
He tires betimes, thar fpurs too faft betimer. Sbak. 
There be fome have an over early ripenefs in 
their years, which fadeth betimes : thefe are firit, 


fuch as have brittle wits, the edge whereof is foon f 


turned. Bacon. 
Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth; 
“that is, enter apon a religious courfe berimer. Titles) 
Short is the date, alas! of modeen rhymes 5 
And "tis bur juft to let them live berimesa Pepe, 
3. Early in the day. 
He that drinks all night, and is hanged derimes 
in the morning, may fleep the fcunder neat day. 
i Sbakefpeare. 
They rofe betimes in the morving, and offered 
facrifice. 
Betis. Px. f [piper adulterinum.} An 
BETRE. Indian plant, called water 
pepper. Dia. 
To Beto’ xen. v. a. [from token.] 
1. To fignify ; to mark; to reprefent. 
* We know not wherefore churches fhould be the 
worfe, if, at this time, when they are delivered 
into God's own pnffeffion, eeremonica fit to betoken 
fuch intents, and to accompany fuch actions, be 
sfaal, Hooter. 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a how 
Confpicuous with three lifted colours gay, 
Betokening peace from God. 
2. To forefhow ; to prefignify. 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow 
Jllum`d with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. 
Be’rony. n. f. [betonica, Lat.) A plant, 
greatly efteemed as a vulnerary herb. 
Miller. 


Milton. 


Bero’ox. [irreg. pret. from betake ; which 


fee.] 


_ Shokefpeare. | 


16. To how; to difcover. 


Spenfer. 


3 Mace. iv. 52+ 


Thomfen. |) 


BET 


To Beto'ss v. a. [from.te/s.} To difturb ; 
to agitate ; to put into violent motion. 
What faid my man, when my beroff/d foul 
Did not attend him es we rode ? Sbakefpeare 
Yo BETRAY. wv. a. [trabir, Fr.] 
1. To give into the hands of enemies by 
. treachery, or breach of truft: with zo 
before the perfon, otherwife inro. 
If ye be come. to betray me to mine enemies, 
feeing there is no wrong in mine hands, the God 
> of our fathers look thereon, and rebuke it. 
1 Chronicler, 
Jefus faid unto them, The Son of man hall 
! be betrayed into the hands of men. Matthew. 
{ For fear of nothing elfe but a betraying of the 
| fuccours which reafon offereth. Wifdem. 
! He was not to be won, cither by promife or 
reward, to berray the citys — Koeller. 
2. To difcover that which has been en- 
trufted to fecrecy. 
3. To expofe to evil by revealing fome- 
© thing entrufted. 
How would’ft thou again betray me, 
Bearing my words and doings to the Lord! Mil. 
4. To make known fomething that were 
better concealed. _ 
Be fwift to hear, but he cautious of your tongue, 
left you detray your ignorance. Watts 


5. To make liable to fall into fomething 


inconvenient. 


His abilities created him great confidence 5 and |i 
+ this was like enough to derray him to great errours. fi 

k King Charles. |; 
The bright genius is ready to be fo forward, as f 


often betrays itfclf into great errours in judgment. 


Ire, envy, and defpair, 
Which marr’d his borrow'd vifage, and betray’d 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld. 
The Veian and the Gabian tow’rs fhall fall, 
And one promifcuous ruin cover all 5. 
Nor, after length of years, a ftone betray 


) The place where once the very ruins lay. Addifon. |: 
‘Betaa’ver. 2. f [from detray.] He that |. 


betrays’; a traitor. 
The wife man doth fo fay of fear, that it is 
a betrayer of the forces of reafonable underftand - 
ing. Hocker. 
You caft down your courage through fear, the 
betrayer of all fuccours which reafun can afford. 
Sir J. Hayward. 
They are only 1 few betrayers of their country 3 
they are to purchafe coin, perhaps at half price, 
and vend it among us, to the ruin of the publick. 


Swift. 
To BetaiM. v. a. [fromirim.] To oe 
to drefs; to grace; to adorn; co em- 
bellith ; to beantify ; to decorate. 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 
Which fpungy April at thy heft derrims, 
To make cold nymphs chate crowns. Sbakefp. 
To BetrorH. v. a. [from troth; be- 
trowen, Dutch. ] 
1. To contraét to any one, in order to 


men or women. 

He, in the firit flower of my fretheft age, 
Betrotbed me unto the only heir 
Of a moft mighty king, moft rich and fage. 

Spenjer. 
To her, my lord, 
Was I betrothed, ere 1 Hermia faw, Sbakefpeore. 
By foul’s publick promife fhe 

‘Was fold then, and besrotb’d to Vittory. Comuley. 


marriage. 

And what man is there that hath betrothed a 
wife, and hath not taken her? let him go and re- 
turn into his houfe. Deuteronomy. 


Watts. | 


Milton. f 


marriage; to afhance: afed either of 


2. To have, as affianced by promife of 


é BET. 


3. To nominate to a- bifhoprick, in order, 
to confecration. ° 

If any perfon he confecrated a hifhop to that 
church, whereunto he was not before betrothed, he 
firal not receive the habit of confeeration, as nor 
being canonically promotrd. Ayliffe, 

To Berru’st. v. a. [from traf.] Toen- 
truft ; to put into the power of another, 
in confidence of fidelity. 

Betruff him with all the good which our own 
capacity will allow us, or his fufficiency encourage 
us, to hope for, either in this life, or thatto come. 

Grew. 

Whatfoever you would betruf to your memory, 

let it be difpofed in s proper method. Wati. 

Be’rrer. adj. The comparative of good. 
[ber, good, berena, better, Sax.] Hav- 
ing good qualities in a greater degree 
than fomething elfe. See Gooo. 

He has a horfe berter than the Neapolitan’s ; a 


> better bad habit of frowning than the count Pala- 


tines Shakefp. Merch. of Venices 
I have feen detter faces in my time, 

Than ftand on any fhoulders that J fee 

Before the at this infant. Shakefpeares 
Having a defire to depart, and be with Chritt; 

which is far better. Philippians. 


The Be TTER. i 
1. The fuperiority ; the advantage: with 
the particle of before him, or that, over 


which the advantage is gained. 
The Corinthians, that morning, as the days 
hefore, had the bettere Sidney. 
The voyage of Drake and Hawkins was un- 
fortunate 5. yet, in fuch fort, as doth not break 
our prefcription, to have had the better of the. Spa- 
niards. Bacon. 
Dionyfius, his countryman, in an epiftle to 
Pompeys after an exprefs comparifon, affords him 
the better of Thucydides Brown's Vulg, Erroursa 
-You thiok fit 
To get the better of me, and you thall; 
Since you will have it fo—l1 will be yours. 
Sourbernes 
The gentleman had-always fo much the derter of 
the fatirift, chat the perfans touched did not know 
where to fix their refentment. Priar. 
2. Improvement; as, for the better, fo as 
to improve it. A 
1f I have altered him any where for the bertery 
I muft at the fame time acknowledge, that I 
could have done nothing without him. Dryden. 


Be’trer. adv. [comparative of well.) 


Well, in a greater degree. 
Then it was better with me chan now.  Hofea, 
Better a mechanick rule were ftreeched or bros 
ken, than a great beauty were omitted. Dryden, 
The better to underftand the extent of our 
knowledge, one thing is to be obfcrved. Lockes 
He that would know the idea of infinity, cannot 
do better, than by confidering to what infinity is 
attributed. Lockes 


To Be'rrer. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To improve; to meMorate. 

The caufe of his taking upon him our nature, 
was to Letter the quality, and to advance the con-, 
dition thereof. Hookers 

He is furnithed with my opinion, which is 
bettered with his own learning. Shakefpeares 

Heir to all his lands and goods, 
Which I have detter’d, rather than decreas'd. Shake 

But Jonathaa, to whom both hearts were knowny 
With well-tim’d zea!, and with an artful care, 
Reftor’d and better’d foon the nice affair. Cowley. 

The church of England, the pureft and beft re- 
formed church in the world ; fo well reformed, 
that it will be fuund eafier to alter than berer ita 
conftitution. South. 

The Romans took pains to hew out a paffage 
for thefe lakes to difcharge themfelves, for the ber- 
tering of the aire ’ Addin. 

Z. 10 


BET. 


2. To furpafs ; to exceed. 

The. works of nature do always aim at that 
which canvot be berterede ` Hooker. 

He bath boroe himfelf beyond the promife of 
his age; he hath, indeed, better detrered expefta- 
tion, than you muft expect of me to tell you. ' 

Stakefpeare. 

à What you do e 

sil) betzerr what is dove; when you {peak fweet, 

I'd have you do it ever. Shakefpeare. 

3. To advances to fupport. : 

. The king thought his honour would fuffer, 

during a treaty, to derter a patty.. Bacon, 

Better. a. /. [from the adjeétive.] Su- 

* perior; one to whom precedence is to 
be given. . 

Theie betters would be hardly found, if they did 
not live among men, but in a wildernefs by them- 
felves. Hooker. 

The courtefy of nations allows you my derser, 
in that. you are the firit-born. Sbakefpeare. 

‘That.ye thus hofpitably live, 

Ts mighty grateful to your betters, 
And makes c'en gods themfelves your debtors. 
Prior. 

1 have fome gold and filver by me, and thall be 
able to make a hift, when many of my betters are 
ftarving. Swift. 


Be’ttor. n. f. [from To bet.] One that- 


Jays bets or wagers. 

1 obferved a ttranger among them of a genteeler 
behaviour than ordinary ; but, notwithftanding he 
was a very fair bettor, nobody would take him up. 

Addifon. 

Berry. n. f. [probably a cant word, fig- 

- nifying an inftrament which does what 

is too often done by a maid within.] An 
inftrument to break open doors. 

Record the ftratagems, the arduous exploits, 
and the noéturnal {calades of needy heroes, de- 
fcribing the powerful berry, oe the artful picklock. 

Arbuthnot. 
Derwe'en. prep. [berpeonan, betpinan, 
Saxon; from, the original word cpa, 
two] 
r, In the intermediate fpace. 
What modes 
* Of {mell the headlong lionefs berween, 
* And hoond fagacious on the tainted green? Pope. 
z. From one to another: noting. inter- 
courfe. 

He thould think himfelf unhappy, ifs things 
fhould go fo dertueen them, as he fhould not be 
able to acquit himfelf cf ingratitude towards them 
both. _ Baon. 

3. Belonging to two in partnerfhip. 

I aik, whether Caftor and Pollux, with only 
one foul between them, which thinks and perceives 
in one what the other is nevee confcious of, are 
nat two diftingt perfons ? Locke. 

4. Bearing relation to two. 

If there be any difcord or fuits between them 
and any of the family, they are compounded and 
appealed. Bacon. 

Feiendthip requires, that it be Lerqueen two at 
leaf; and there can be no friendfhip where there 
are not two friends. s s Sourk. 

5. Noting difference, or difttnGtion of one 
from the other. 

Their natural conftitutions put fo wide a diffe- 
rence between fome men, that art would never 
raatter. Locke. 

Children quickly diftinguith dereveen what is 
required of them, and what note =.. Locke. 


6. Between is properly ufed of two, and 


among of more; but perhaps this accu. J. 


racy is not always preferved, 

Betwixt. prep. [bezpyx, Saxon. It has 
the fame fiznification with detaveen, and 
is indifferently ufed for it.] 


` BEW 


1. In the midt of two. 
i Hard by, a cottage chimney fmokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks. Milton. 
Miceli like two black ftorms, on either 
all 
Our Spanith army and your Indians fland; 
This only place Seravixt the clouds js clear. Dryd. 
If contradicting interefts could be mixt, 
Nature herfelf has caft a bar betwixt. Dryden. 
2. From one to another. 
Five years fince there was fome fpeech of mar- 
riage 
Betwixt myeiñ and her, Sbakefpeare. 
Be’ver. } a, f -In mafonry and, joinery. 
Be’vit. $. a kind of {quare, one leg. of 
which is frequently.crooked, according 
to the fweep of an arch or vault. It is 
moveable on a point or centre, and fo 
may be fet to any angle: An angle that 
is not fquare, is called a. devil angle, 
whether it be more obtufe, or more 
acute, than aright angle. Build. Dia. 


Their houfes are very ill built, their walls bevil, 


without one right angle in any apartment. Swift.| Zo BEWEER, v. a. 


To Bever, v. a. [from the noun.],To cut 
to a bevel angle. - i 
Thefe rabbets are ground fquare; but the rab- 
bets oo the groondfel are bevelled downwards, that 
ram may the freelier fall off. Moxon. 
Be’ver. See BEAVER. 
Be’verace. n. f [from devere, to drink, 
Ital} 
t. Drink; liquor to be drank in general. 
Tam his cupbeaeer ; 
If from me he have wholefome beverage, 
Account me not your fervant. Shakefpeare. 
Grains, pulfts, apd all forts of. fruits, cither 
bread or beverage may be made almoft of all. ° 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A pleafant beverage he prepar'd betore 
Of wine and honey mix'd. Dryden. 
The coarfe lean gravel on the mountain fides 
' Scarce dewy bea'rage for the bees-provides. Dryd. 
2. Beverage, or water cyder, is made by 
putting the mure into a fat, adding 
water, as you defire it ftronger or fmal- 
ler. “The water fhould ftaud forty-eight 
-hours on it, before you. prefs it; when 
it is preffed, tun it up immediately. 
Mortimer. 
3. A treat upon wearing a new fuit of 
clothes. 
4. A-treat at firt coming into a prifon, 
called alfo garni. 
Be'vy. n. f. (bewa, Ital) 
t. A flock of birds. 
2. A company ; an affembly. 
, And in the midft thereof, upon the floor, 
A levely devy of fair ladies fat, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour. Fairy Queen. 
They on the plain 


Long had not walk'd, when, from the tents, behold | + 


A bevy of faie women. ` Milton. 
Nor rode the nymph alone; 
Around a bevy of bright darmfels fhoac. Pope. 
To Bewa‘'tr. v. a. [from wail.] To be- 
moan ; to lament; to exprefs forrow for. 
In this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour dcavail the injury.  Sbakefp. 
Yet wifer Ennius gave command to all 
His friends, not to derail his funeral. 
Sir Jobn Denbam. 
I cannot but bewai/, as in their firit principles, 
the mifeies and calamities of our children. Addif. 
To Bewa‘in. uane To exprefs grief. 
Thy ambition, 
Thou fearlet fin, eobh'd this Jcwailing laad 
OF noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. Shake 


ry 
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To Beware. v, m [from bg and ware, or 
wary; that is, cautious ; thus, in anold 
treatife, I have found ġe. ye ware. See 

-o Waxy. Lepapian, Saxon; wearer, Da- 
ni. 

t.. To regard with caution; to be fufpi- 
cious of danger from: generally. the 
particle of goes before the thing-which 
excites Caution. ‘ 

You muft beware of drawing or painting clouds, 
winds, and thunder, towards the bottom of your 
piece. 3 ( Dryden 

Every one ought to be.very careful to bezgare 
what he admits foe a principle. ` Locke, 

Wam'd by the fylph, oh pious maid, bervare t 

This to difclofe is all thy guardian cang © ` 

Beware of all, but mo beware of man, Popre 
2. It is obfervable, that it 13 only. ufed in 

fuch forms of fpeech as admit the word 

be: thus we fay, de may beware, let.bim 

beware, he will beware; but not, be, did 

beware or he has been ware. 

[from weep.] To weep 
over or upon; to bedew with tears. . 

r Old fond eyes, 

Beweep this caufe again; PI pluck ye out, 

„And caft you, with the waters that ypu lofe, ,; 

To temper clay. ' Sbakefpearee 

Larded all with fweet, flowers ‘ 
Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true love fhowers., Shakepearee 

To Bewr’r. v, a. [from wet.]. To wet; 

to moiften ; to bedew ; to water. 
His napkin, with his true tears all dewery 

Can do no fervice on her forrowful cheeks. , 

A Sbakefpeare's'Titus Andronicus, 

To BEWILDER. v.a, [from «vild,J, To 
lofe in pathiefs places ;. to,confound: for 
want of a plain road; to: perplex; to 
entangle; to puzzle. t m 

We pasted thus; I homeward {ped my way, 

Bewilder'd in the wood till dawn of day, ‘Drydens, 

We no fulution of our queftion find ; š 
Your words bewilder, not direé&t the mind. 
Blackmores 
Our underftandiag traces ‘em in vain, 
Loft and deqwi/der’d in the fruitlefs fearch. Addif. 
Tt is good fometimes to lole and bewilder our- 
felves in fuch ftudics. Wattre 

To Bewi'rcu. v. a. [from wirch.) 

t. To injure by witchcraft, or fafcination, 

or charms. 

«Look how I am beqwiteh'd; behold, mine aem 

Is like a biafted fapling wither’d up. Sbakefpeare. 

T have forefworn his company hourly this twenty 
years, and yet I am bewitched with the rogue's > 
company. If the rafcal has not given me medi- 
cines to make me love him, I'll be hang’d? Shake 

My flocks are free from love, yet look fo thin; 
What magick has bewitch'd the woolly dams, 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs? Dryd. 

To charm; to pleafe to fuch a degree, 
as to take away the power of refiftance. 
Doth even beauty beautify, 

And moft Jeqviteh the wretched eye. 

The charms of poetry our fouls bewitch; 
The curfe of writing is an endlefs itch. Drydene 

Ido not know, by the charaéter that is given 
of her works, whether it is not for the benefit of . 
mankind that they were loft; they were filled 
with fueh deqvitebing tendernefs and rapture, that 
it might have been dangerous to have given them 
a reading. s Addifone 
Bewr'rcuery. x. f. [from bewitch] 

Fafcination; charm; refiftlefs preva- 

lence. 

There is a certain deevitchery, or fafcination, in 
words, which makes them operate with a force 
„beyond what we can give an account of. Soube 
Bewsrcn- 


Sidneye 


BEY i 


BEwWTCHMENT. n. f [from bewitch.) 
Fafcination ; power of charming. 
I will counterfeit the deceitrbment nf fome po- 
-pular man; and give it bountifully to the defirers.. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Yo BEWRA’Y. v. a. [pnexan, bepnegan; 
Saxon. ] 
z. To betray; to difcover perfidioufly. 
Fair feeling words he wifely *gan difptay, 
, And, for ber humour fitting purpofe, fain 
‘To tempt the caufe icfelf for to Lewray. Fairy Q, 
z. To fhow; to make viftble: this word 
is now little in ufe. 
She faw a pretty blufh in Philodea’s cheeks 
bewray a modet difcontentment. Sidney. 
Men do fometimes dewray that by deeds, which 
“ sto confefs they are hardly drawn. Hooker. 
Next look on him that feems for counfel fit, 
“Whofe filver locks éewray his ftore of days. Fairf, 
Bewrayver. 2. f [from bewray.] Be- 
trayer; difcoverer; divulger. 
When a friend is turned into an enemy, and a 
bewrayer of fecrets, the world is juft enough to 
accufe the perfidioufnefs of the friend. Addifon. 
Beyo'nxn. prep. [bexeond, begeondan, 
Saxon. ] 
£. Before; ata diftance not yet reached. 
What 's fame? a fancy'd life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev’n before our death + 
Juk what you hear, you have, 
2. On the farther fide of. 
** Neither is it beyond the fea, that thou fhouldft 
fay, Who thall go over the fea for us, and bring it 
unto us? Deuts XxX. 13. 
Now we are on land, we are but between death 
and life; For.we are beyond the old world and the 
anew. Bacon. 
We cannot think men deyond fea will part with 
their money for nothing. Locke. 
. Farther onward than. 
He that fees a dark and thady-grove, 


Pope. 


Stays not, but looks beyond it on the iky, Herbert. 


4 Pat; out of the reach of. 

Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach 

Of mercy, if thou didit this deed of death, 
Art thou damn’d, Hubert. Sbakefpeare. 
Yet thefe declare 
“Thy goodae(s beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
Milton. 

The juft, wife, and goed God neither does nor 
aan require of man any thing that is impoffible, 
ær naturally beyond his power to do. South. 

Confider the fituation of ouc earth 5 it is placed 
fo conveniently, that plants flourith, and animals 
lives this ia matter of fatt, and beyond all difpute. 

Bentley. 
5. Above; proceeding toa greater degree 
than. 

Timotheus was a man both in power, riches, 
parentage, goodnels, and love of his people, beyond 
any of the great men of my country. Sidney. 

One thing, in this enormous accident, is, 1 
smut confefs, to me deyend all wonder, Wotton. 

To his expences, beyond his income, add de- 
auchery, idlenefs, and quarrels amongt his fer- 
wants, whereby his manufactures are difturbed, 
and his bufinefs neglected. Locke, 

As far as they carry conviétion to any man’s 
asnderftanding, my labour may be of we: beyond 
the evidence it carries with it, I advife him not to 

follow any man's interpretation. Locke. 
6. Above in excellence. 

His fatires are incomparably beyond Juvenal's, 
if to laugh and rally, ia to be preferred to railing 
and declaiming. Dryden. 


7. Remote from ; not within the fphere of. 
With equal mind, what happens, let us bear ; 
Nor joy, nor grieve, too much for things bayond 
> our Care. Dryden's Fables. 
€. To go beyond, is to deceive; to.circum- 
vent 


BIA 


She made earneft benefit of his jef, forcing 
him to do her fuch fervices, as were both cum- 
berfome and coftly ; while he ftill thought he 
event beyond her, becaufe his heart did not com- 
mit the idolatry. Sidney. 

That no man go beyond, and defraud his brother 
in any matter. 1 Thef. iv. 6. 

Bezev. Qa. / That part of a ring in 
Be’ziu. i which the ftone is fixed. 
BE‘'ZOAR. a. f [from pa, againit, and 
zabar, poifon, Perfick.] A ftone, for- 
merly in high efteem as an antidote, 
and brought from the Eaft Indies, where 
it is faid to be found in the dung of an 
animal called pazan; the ftone being 
formed in its belly, aud growing to the 
fize of an acorn, and fometimes to that 
of a pigeon’s egg. Its formation is now 
fuppofed to be fabulous. ‘The name is 
applied to feveral chymical compofi- 
tions, defigned for antidotes; as mi- 
neral, folar, and jovial bezoars. 
Savary. Chambers. 
Bezoa’rvick. adj. [from bezoar.) Me- 
dicines compounded with bezoar. 


The bexcardicks are neceflary to promote fweat, 
and drive forth the putrified particles. Filoyer. 


Bia’ncuctaren. | adj. [from binus and 

Bia‘ncuLous. i angulus, Lat.] Having 
two corners or angles. Dia. 

B'AS. 2. /. [éiais, Fr. faid to come from 
bikay, an old Gaulith word, fignifying 
crofs or thavart.} 

1. The weight lodged on one fide of a 
bowl, which turns it from the ftraight 
line. 

Madam, we'll play at bowls- 

—’ Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs againft the bias. Shak. 

. Any thing which turns a man to a par- 
ticular courfe, or gives the direction to 
his meafures. 

You have been miftook: 
But nature to her bias drew in that. Shatefpearr. 
This is that boafted bias of thy mind, 


N 


“ By which one way todulnefs ‘tis inclin’d. Dryden. 


Morality influences men’s lives, and gives a dias 
to all their ations. Locke. 
Wit and humour, that expofe vice and folly, 
furnifh ufeful diverfionse Raillery, under fuch re- 
gulations, vnbends the mind from feverer contem- 
` plations, without throwing it oÑ from its proper 
bias. Addifon’s Freebolder, 

Thus nature gives us, let ic check our pride, 
The virtue neareft to our vice ally’d; 
Reafon the dias turns to good or ill. 7 

3. Propenfion ; inclination. 

As for the religion of our poct, he feems to 
have fome little jas towards the opinions of Wick- 
lift Dryden. 

To Bias. v. a. [from the noun.) To in- 
cline to fome fide ; to balance one way ; 
to prejudice. j 

Were I in no more danger to be mifled by 
ignorance, than 1 am to be biuffed by intereft, J 
might give a very perfe@ account. Locke. 

A defire leaning to cither fide, diafes the judg- 
ment ftrangely ; by indifference for every thing 


Pepe. 


but truth, you will be excited to examine, Warts. 


Bias. adv. It feems to be ufed adver- 
bially in the following paffage, con- 
formably to the French metire une chofè 
de biais, to give any thing a wrong 
interpretation. 

Every action that hath’gone before, ' 
Whercof we have record, trial did draw 


Bias and thwart, not anfwering the aim. 
Skakefpeare’'s Troilus and Croffida. 


B Pe 


In the following paffage it feems to 
be an adjeétive. Swelled, as the bowl 
on the biafed fide. ‘This is not ufed. 

Blow till thy dias cheek 
Outfwell the cholic of puft Aquilon. . 

Sbakefpeare’s Troilus and Crefida. 
Bra. ne /. A fmail piece of linen put upon 
the breafts of children over their clothes. 

I would fain know, why it fhould not be as 
noble a tafx to write upon a ġib and hanging- 
fleeves, as on the bulla and prætexta. Addifan, 

To BIB. v. n. [ bibo, Lat.] To tipple; to 
fip; to drink frequently. 

He playeth with dissing mother Meroe, as 
though fo named, becaufe the would drink mere 
wine without water. Camden. 

‘To appeaie a froward child, they gave him 
drink as often as he cried ; fo that he was con- 
ftantly bibbirg, and drank more in twenty-four 
hours than I did. A Locke. 

Bipa‘ctous. adj. [bibax, Lat.] Addicted 
to drinking. Dia. 
Bisa‘city. 2. f [bibacitas, Lat.] The 
uality of drinking much. 
Be'suer. n. f. [from To bib] A.tippler ; 
a man that drinks often. _ 
Bi'sxe. 2. /. [from ACn, a book; called, 
» by way of excellence, The Book.) The 
facred volume in which are contained: 
> the revelations of God. 

If we pafs from the apoftolick to the next ages 
of the church, the primitive chriftians looked on 
their bibles as their moft important treafure. 

Government of the Tongue. 

, We muf take heed how we accuftom ourfelves 
toa flight and irreverent ufe of the name of God, 
and nf the phrafes and expreflions of the holy 
bible, which ought not to be applied upon every 
flight accafton. Tillotfore 

In queftions of natural religion, we fhould con- 

` firm and improve, or conneét our reafonings by 
the divine afliflance of the bible. Watts. 

BIBLIO'GRAPHER. mf. [from BCA, and 
yeadu, to write.] A man fkilled in li- 
terary hiftory, and in the knowledge of 
books; a tranfcriber, Dia. 

BıBLIOTHE'CAL. adj. [from bibliotheca, 
Lat.] Belonging to a library. Dia. 

Br’suous, adj. [bibulus, Lat.] That 
which has the quality of drinking moif- 
ture; fpungy. 

Strow'd bibulus above, I fee the fands, 

The pebbly gravel next, and gutter‘d racks. Thomf. 
Bica’psutar. adj. [bicapfularis, Lat.] 
Having the feed veffel divided into two 
parts. 
Bice. 2. /. The name of a colour ufed in 
painting. It is either green or blue. + 

‘Take green dice, and order it as you do your 
blue dice; you may diaper upon it with the water 
of deep green. Peacham. 

Brier Pita. adj. [biceps, bicipitis, 
Bicr’pirous. Lat.] 
1. Having two heads. 

While men belicve Sicipirous conformation in 
any fpecies, they admit a gemination of principa} 
parts. Brown's Vulgar Errcurse 

2. It is applied to one of the mufcles of 
the arm. 

A piece of fleth it exchanged from the dicipiral 
mufcle of either party’s arm. Brown's Vulg, Erre 

To BYCKER. v. n. [bicre, Welth, a con- 
teft. ] 

1. To fkirmihh ; to: fight without a fet 
battle ; to fight off and on. 

They fell to fuch a bickering, that he got a halt- 
ing, and loft his pitture. Sidney. 

In 


BID 


In thy face 
1 fee thy fury; if F longer ftay, 
We fall begin our ancient bickeringz. Shakelpeare. 
2. To quiver; to play backward and for- 
ward, -~ 
And from about him fierce effufion rowl’d 
Of fmoke, and bickering flame, and Sparkles dire. 
r Milton. 
An icy gale, oft thifting o'er the pool, 
Breathes a blue film, and, in its mid career, 
Arrefts the bickering ttream. Thomfon. 


Br'cxerer. w. fe [from the verb.] A 
. fkirmifher. j 
Bi'ckern. m f. [apparently corrupted 
from &akiron.} An iron ending in a 
point. 
A blackfmith’s anvil is fometimgs made with 
apike, or Zickerm, or beakiron, at oneend. Moxon. 
Bicorne. adj. [ bicornis, Lat.) Hav- 
Bico’rnous.§ ing two horns. 
We thould be too critical, to queftion the letter 
Y, or bicornous element of Pythagoras; that is, the 
making of the borns equal. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Bico’rPorat. adj. [bicorpor, Lat.] Hav- 
ing two bodies. j 
o BID. v. a. pret. I bid, bad, bade, I 
- have did, or bidden. [biddan, Saxon. ] 
1. To defire pto ak; to call; to invite. 
I am did forth to fupper, Jeffica ; 
There are my keys. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you 
fhal! find, $id to the marriage. Matt, xxii. 9. 
We ought, when we are bidden to great feats and 
meetings, to be prepared beforehand,  Hakeavill. 
‘2. To command; to order: before things 


. or perfons. 
Saint Withald footed thrice the wold, 
He met the nightmare, and her nine fold, 
Bid her alight, and her trath plight. Séate/peare. 
He chid che fifters, 
When firft they put the name of king upon me, 
« And bade them fpeak to him. Shakefpecre. 
Hafte to the houfe of feep, and did the god, 
Who rules the nightly vifions with a nod, . 
Prepare a dream. Dryden's Fables. 
Curfe on the tongue that Žids this general joy, 
—Can they be friends of Antony, who revel 
When Antony's in danger? Dryd. All for Love. 
Thames heard the numbers, 3s he flow'd along, 
And bade his willows learn the moving fonge Pope 
Acquire a government over your ideas, that they 
may come when they are called, and depart when 
they are bidden. Watts. 
3. To offer; to propote ; as, to did a price. 
Come, and be true.—— 
—Thon bidh me to my lofs ; for true to thee 
Were to prove falfe. | Shakefpeare's Cymbeline, 
When a man is refolute to keep his fins while 
he lives, and yet unwilling to relinquith al! hope, 
he will embrace that profeffion which bids faireft 
to the reconciling thofe fo diftant interefts. 


Decay of Piety. 
As when the goddeffes came down =n 9 
With gifts their yoong Dardanian judge they try"d, 
And'each dade high to win him to their fide. 
> Granville. 
To give intereft a thare in friendfhip, is to fell it 
ty inch of candle; he that did: moft fhall have 
it : and when it is mercenary, there is no depend- 
ing on it. R Collier on Friendfbip. 
4. To proclaim; to offer; or to make 
known by fome public voice. 
a Oar bans thrice bid! and for our wedding day 
My “kerchief bought ! then prefs'd, then forc'd 
x , away. Gay, 
5-.To pronounce; ,to declare. |. ; 
‘ You are retir'd, © Å 
As if you were a feafted one, and nnt 
+ The hoftefa of the meeting; pray you bid 
‘Thefe unknown friends to’s welcome.  Shakefp. 
Divers, as we paffed by them, put their arms 


i 


BID 


a little abroad 3 which is their gefture, when they 
bid any welcome. P Baron. 

How, Didius, fhall a Roman, fore repols'd, 
Greet your arrival to this diftant ifle ? 

How ġid you welcome to thefe fhatier’d legions ? 
A. Philips. 
6. To denounce. . 

Thyfelf and Oxford, with five thoufind mea, 

Shall crofs the feas, and id faite Edward battle. 
Shakelpearc’s Henry VI. 

She did war to all that durtt fupply 
The place of thofe her cruelty made dies Wallr. 

The captive cannibal, opprett with chains, 

Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains ; 
Of nature fierce. untameable, and proud, 
He bids defiance to the gaping crowd, 
And, {pent at laft and {pecchlefs as he lies, 
With fiery glances, mocks their rage, and dies. 
Granville. 
7. To pray. See Bean. 

If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your houfe, neither 
bid him Gad fpeed. Fotr. 

When they defired him to tarry'longer with 
them, he confented not, but dade them farewel. 

AGH, xviii, 21. 
8. To bid beads, is to diftinguith each 
bead by a prayer. 

By fome haycock, or fome fhady thorn, 

He bids his beads both evenfong and morn. 
Dryden. 
Binare. 2. f. [from bid and ale.} An 
invitation of friends to drink at a poor 
man’s houfe, and there to contribute 
charity. Dia. 
Bippen, part. paf. [from To did.) 
t. Invited. ag 

There were two of our company bidden to a feaft 
of the family. å Bacon. 

Madam, the bidden guefts are come. A. Pbilips. 

2. Commanded. 

*Tis thefe that eatly taint the female foul, 
Inftru& the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
Teach infants cheeks a bidden blufh to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 


on Rape of the Lock. 
Br’pper. 2. f- [from To bid] One who 


offers or propofes a price. 
He looked upon feveral dreffes which hung there, 
expofed to the purchafe of the beft bidder. Addifon. 
Br’ppina,. n. f [from éid.] Command; 
order. ` 
How, fay'ft thoa that Macduff denies his perfon 
At our greac bidding?  Sbakefpearer Macbeth. 
At his fecond bidding, darknefs fled, » 
Light fhone, and order from diforder fprung. Milt. 
To BIDE. w.a. [bidan, Saxon.] To-en- 
‘ dure; to fuffer: commonly to abide. 
Poor naked wretches, wherefoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitilefs torm! Shak. 
The wary Dutch this gathering ftorm forefaw, 
And durft not bide it on the Englifh coaft, Dryden, 
To BIDE. vn, 
t. To dwell; to live; to inhabit. 
AH knees to thee fhall bow, of them that bide 
In heav'n or earth, or under earth jn hell. Milton. 
2. To remain in a place. 
Safe in a ditch he bider, 
With twenty trenched gafhes on his head, 
The leaft'a death to nature. „Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
3. To continue ina ftate. 
And they alfo, if they ide not fill in onhelief, 
Shall be graffed in. Romans, xis 23. 
4. It has probably all the fignifications of 
the word abides which fee: but it being 
grown fomewhat obfolete, the examples 
of its various meanings are not cafily 
found. . r i 
Bipe’nrat. adj, [bidens, Zat.] Having 
‘twoteeth, « at a 


-k 


boa ode 
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Ill management of forks-is not to be helped 
when they are only didenzal. Swift. . 
Bi’pinc. n.f- [from bide.) Refidence ;. 
habitation. 
‘At Antw- rp has my conftant diding been. Rowe. 
Bie’nniai. adj. [biewnis, Lat.] Of the: 
continuance of two years. , 

Then why fhouid ivme be very long lived, others.» 
only annual or Biennial È Ray on the Creations 
Bier. af. [from To bear, as feretrum, ini 

Latin, from fero.) A carriage, or frame: 
of wood, on which the dead are carried! 
to the grave. 
And now the prey cf fowls he lies, 
Nor wail'd of friends, nor laid on groaning bier. 


Spenfere- 


They bore him barefaced on the bier, 
And on his grave rain’d many a teare Shatefpeanee. 
He muft not float upon his wat'ry bier 
Unwept. Miltons. 
Griefs always green, a houfchold ftill in tears 5, 
Sad pomps, a threfhold throng’d with daily diers, 
And liveries of black, © Drydens Juvenal. 
Make as'if you hanged yourfelf, they will con~ 
vey your body ont of prifon in a iere 
Arbutbnots Jobn Bull. 
Br'esTinGs. n. f. [býremg,:Saxon.] The: 
firft milk given by a cow after calving;. 
which is very thick. 
And twice befides, her diefings.never fail 
To ftore the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryden. . 
Brra’rious. adj. [bifarins, Lat.] Two- 
“fold ; what may be underftoad two ways.. 
Ay Di&. 
Bi’rerous. adj. [biferens, Lat.) Bearing: 
fruit twice a year. ‘ 
Bi’rio. adj. (bifidus, Lat. a bota-- 
Bi’riparep. § nical term.] Divided in- 
to two; fplit in two; opening with a: 
cleft. | ; : 
Biro’up. adj. [from binus, Lat. and /old.]3 
Twofold; double. 
If beauty have a foul, this is not the; 
If fonls guide vows, if vows are fan€timanyy- 
If fso€timony be the gods delight, 
If there be rule in unity itfelf, 
This is not fhe: O madnefs of difcourfe ! 
That cafe fets up with and againft thyfelf ! 
Bifeld authority. Shakefp. Troilus and Crofidae. 
Bi’rormen. aaj. [biformis, Lat,] Com-- 
pounded of two forms, or bodies. 
Biru’rcateD. adj. [from binus, two, and: 
furca, a fork, Lat.] Shooting out, by’a. 
divifton, into two heads. i, 
A {mall white piece, bifurcated, or branching 
into two, and finely reticulated all over. Woodward. . 
Birurca’rion. m f. [from binus andi 
Jurca, Lat.] Divifion into two ; open-- 
ing into two parts. | ` š 
The firit catachreftical and far derived fimili- 
tude, it holds without man ; thatis, in a bifurcations . 
or divifion of the root into two parts. 
: Brown's Vulgar Errourte 
BIG. aaj. [This word is of uncertain or- 
unknown etymology. Junius derives it: 
from Payait-; Skinner from dug, which,. 
in Danifh, fignifies the belly.] 
1. Having comparative bulk, greater or. 
lefs. ° i 
(A troubled ocean, to a man who fails in it, is, I. 
. think, the diggs? object that he can fee in motion. 
r is ` Sprelatore ~ 
2. Great in bulk; large. i 
Both in áddition and divifion, either of fpace or + 
duration, when the idea under confideration be- . 
“comes very big, or very fmall, its precife bulk be- . 
comes obfcure and confufeds Lockes . 
i i 3. Teeming 5. 


a 
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3. Tecming; pregrant;-great with young: 


with the particle with. 
A bear big witb young hath feldom been feen, 


j Bacon. 
Lately on yonder fwelling bufh, { 
Big with many a common rofe, ! 
Thie early bud began to blufh, Faller! 


“4. Sometimes with of, but rarely. 
\His gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, decéas'd 
As he was born. - 
5. Full of fomething; and defirous, or 
about, to give it vent. | 
» ‘Lhe great, th” important day, Í 
~ Big with the fate of Catoand of Rome, Addifon. 
Now hig with knowledge of approaching woes, | 
The price of augirs, Halithrefes, rofe.” ° care 
6. Dittended ; fwoln; ready ‘to ‘burft 
nfed often ‘of the ‘effets of paffion, a 
“grief, rage. ms 
hy heart is dig 3 .get thee apart, and weep. 
a, rd, Shakefpeare's Juliusi Cæfar 
qe Great in air and mien; proud; fwell] 
ing; tumid; haughty; furly. | 
How elfe, faid'he, but with a good bold face, 
And with big words, ‘and with a ftately pace ? 
3 f; ny ) p Spenfer, 
To the meaner man, or ‘unknown in the courts 
feem fomewhat folenin, coy, big, and dangeréus of 
losk, talk,'and’ anfwer. Afeham} 
If you had looked big, and fpit at him, he'd 
have run. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale, 
In his profperous feafon, he fell under the re 
proach of being a man of big looks, and of a mesg 
and abject fpirit. =, __. Clarendon 
Or does ‘the man 1 th” moon look Big, | 
Or wear a huger periwig.. - | 
“Fhan our own native luiaticks ? , Uudibras, 
, Of governments that'ònce made fuch a noife, 
and looked fo big in the eyes of mankind, as being 
“founded upon the deepéit counftls; and the ache 


` 


force; nothing remains of them but a namie. Seuth 
“Thon thy(elf, chustinfolenc in’ fate, \ 
Art but perhaps fome country maglitrate, , | 
Whole power extends no farther than to (peak 
Big on the bench, and feanty weights to break. | 
s s Dryden, 
To grant dig Thrafo valour, Phormio fenfe, f 
Should indignation. give, at leait offence. Garth. 
8. Great in,fpirit; lofty; brave. | 
. What art thou ? „have not I 
An arm as ig as thinc? a heart as hig ? } 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger : ‘for | wear not | 
My dagger in my thouth. Shatefpeare’s Cymbeline 
Béi mist.’ 2. f, [bigamus, “low “Lat:] 
Pa ae phe 5 É 
©One*that has committed bigamy. eq 
Bicamy. a | 
"By the papal ‘canbns, a clefgyman, that has a 
Wife, cannot have 'an eccleffaftical benefice; much 
Icfs ean a Ibigamif have'fuch a benefice according 
etoshatlaw. < , p 4 Aylifes 
Bi’camy. nf. [bigamiaplowLatin.] | 
-t The crime of hdviig'two wivesatonce, 
oo A besuty-waitiing and diftretfed widow } 
Seduc'd the pitch and height ‘ofall his thoughts | 
‘To bale decleriflon, and loath’d bigamy. Sbake/p. 
“Randal determined to. commence a fuit ayainit 
Martin, for digamy and incet, Arbutbnot and | Popes 
oa ep r h Pa $ 
2. [In the canon lai The marriage of a 
fecond wife, or of a wtdow, .or a wo- 
man already, debauched; .which,.in the 
church of Rome, were confidered a 
bringing .a.man.under fome incapacities 
for ecelefiaftical ' offices. | 
Bicse’irizn. adj. (from dig and Selly.) 
Pregnant ; with child ; great with young. 
When we have laugh'd to fee the fails conceive} 
And grow Sighellicd with the wanton wind. Sbak. 
Children and Bigéellied women require antidote¢ 
Temewhat more grateful to the palate. ka 


Sbakefpeare's Cymbelives y 


fs » | 
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“So many well-thaped innocent virgins are block- 
ed up, and waddle up and down like digéellied wo- 
men. Addifon. 
We purfued our march, to the terror of the 
market people, and the mifcarriage of half a dozen 
bigbellied women. 7 Addifons 
Brcein. af. (beguin, Fr.] ‘A child’s cap, 
P Sleep now] _ 

Yet not fo found, and halt fo deeply fweet, | 

As he, whofe brow with homely biggi» bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. Shakefpeare. 
Bicur. n.f. Itis explained by Skinners 
the circumference of a coil of rope. 
Bi’cuy. ‘adv. [from ig.) ‘Tumidly ; 
haughtily ; with a bluftering manner. | 
Would’ thou not rather choofe a fmall renown, 
‘To be the may'r of fame poor paltry town ; ] 
"Bigly to look, and barb*roufly to fpeak ; T 
To pound falfe* weights, and feanty meafures 


break ? Dryden, 
Bi’cness. 2.‘f. [from dig.] ' 
1. Bulk ; .greatnefs of quantity. 


If panicum be laid below, and-about the bottom 
of a root, it wil! caufe the root to grow to an ex 
ceflive bignc, |, “Bacon! 

People were furprifed at the digue/s and uncout}{ 
deformity of the camel.” ‘LE ffrange’s Fables, 

The brain of man, in‘ re(peét of his body, id 
muth larger than any other animal's; exceeding 
In bignefs three oxen’s brains. Ray on the Creation, 

2. Size, whether gteater or fnailer 3 com- 
parative bulk. y ) 

Several forts of rays makervibrations of feveral 

» bigneffes, which, according to their bigtaffes, excite 
fenfations of feveral colours; ‘and the air,-accntd- 
ing to their digneffés, excites fenfacions of fevera 
founds. Newton's Opticks, 

BIGOT. x: J. [The etymology of: this 

_ word isounknown ;-but it is fuppofed; 

© by Camden and others, tovtake’its rife 
from" fome*occafional: phrafe.] A man 
devoted unreafonably'to a certain party į 
prejudiced. in ‘favour of ‘certain opi 
‘nions ;-a blind zealot. It is ufed ofter| 
with vo Ibefore the object of zeal ;<as;: 
bigot to the Cartefian tenets. 
‘+ Religious fpité and pious fpleen bred firft 
This quarrel, which fo long the bigots nurit. «Tare, 

In philofephy-and religion, the bigots. of all 
patties are generally the moft pofitive. Warts, 

Bi’coren.adj. [from diget.]. Blindly pre- 
:pofleffed in favour of fomething ; irrati- 
onally zealous “swith ro. 

"° Bigotted'to this idol, we difclaim — 

"Reit, healthy and cale;'for nothing but a name. 
m 7 4 { Garth 

<` Prelbyterian merit, during. the reign of tha 

weak, bigorted, and ill-advifed prince, “willeafi! 

be computed. Bh.. Swift 

Brooray.2./. [from digor.] 

1. Blind zeal; prejudice; -unreafonabl 

warmth in favourof, partyior.bpinions 

“with the partiele ro. 

“Were it not for a Aigatry: ro our'own' tenets 
we could hardly imagine, thatiformany dbfurd 
wicked,.and bloody ipringiples; fhould pretend t 
fupport thomfelvesby thegofpel. > ~ Fars 

2. The practice or tenet of a bigot. 

Our filence makts‘our adverfaries think we pèr 


4 


SL 
- Now, driv'n before him “through the -arching 
rock, 


Came tumbling heaps on heaps th’ unnumber’d 


fleck, 
Big-udder'd ewes, and goats of female kind. “Pope. 


Bi'Lanver. x. f. [belandre, Fr.) A fmall 


veflel of about eighty tons burden, ufed 
for the carriage of goods. It isa kind 
of hoy, manageable by four or five men, 
and has mafts and fails after the manner 
of ahoy. ‘They are ufed chiefly in Hol- 
land, as being particularly ‘fit -for the 


canals. . Savary. Trevoux. 
Like blenders ta creep 
Along the coaft, and land in view to keep. Dryd. 


‘Biiuperry. #. /. [from bilig, Sax. a 


bladder, and derry, according to Skin- 
ner; itis idea.) A fmall-fhrub ;-and 
a fweet berry*of that Shrab ; whortle- 
berry. 

Cricket, to Windfor’s chimneys fhalt thou leap; 
There pinch the'maids as blue as’ bi/berries, Shuk, 


‘Bi’uso. ‘ne f [corrupted ‘from Bilboa, 


where the beft weapons are made.] A 

rapier ; a {word. . 
To be compafied like a good bilba, in the cir- 
“cumference of a peck, hilt to point, beel to head, 
Shukefpeares 


Bi’ieoes. x. /.:A fort of ftocks, or wooden 


fhackles for the feet, ufed for punifhing 
offenders at fea. 
Methought I lay 


Worfe than the mutines.in the dilbces. Shakefp. 


BILE. 2./; [dilis, Lat.] A thick,-yellow, 


bitter liquor; fepafated in the liver, col- 
le&ted in ‘the gall-bladder, and dif- 
charged into the lower end of the duo- 
denum, or-beginning of the jejunum, by 

sthe common duét. -fts'ufe is to fheathe 
cor-blunt the acids-of the chyle, becaufe 
they, being entangled with its fulphurs, 
thicken it fo,.that it cannot be fuf- 
ciently diluted by -the fuccus pancreati- 
cus, to enter the lacteal veffels. Quincy, 

In its progreffion, foon the labour’d chyle 

Receives the corifluent rills of bitter bile; 

Which, by the liver fever’d from the blood, 

And ftriving through the gall-pipe, here unload 
Their yellow ftream ig ` Blackmore. 


Bite. n, f (bile, Sax. perhaps from bilis, 


Lat. .This is generally fpelt dor/; but, 
I think, lefs properly.] -A fore angry 
{welling. 
But -yet thou art my” fleth,~my: blood,: my 
daughter ; 
Or-rather 2 difeafe'that’s inumyflefh; ` ? 
‘Thou artes bile in my corrupted blood. Shatkefp. 
»Vhofe biles did run—fay- fomsdid rat the general 
urun? were not that’a betchy fore? 'Sbakefpearr. 
“A'furmnculugis a painfukrubercles witlrà broad 
bafis,' arifing in a cone. It is generally called a 
bile, and is-accompanied with inflammiation, pul- 
è fation, and tention. “Wifenan. 


Bice. n. /' "The compafs or breadth of 
« a.fhip’s bottom. ., . , ~~ 


Skinner. 


ufift-insthofe bigortice, which allfgood andtfenñbié | To BILGE. ia, noyffromethesnpun.], To 


s ~- men defile. ‘Popa 

Br'eswonn diadji) [from big tand adohi] 

“i Turgid reddý'to burt. ‘` { 

' 3 9° toMight my Jigfws/n heart ? } 
“Vent all its griefs, indgive aloole to forrow. 

i | e Addifon, 

Bıc-uDVERED, adj, {from dig.and udder, ] 


{welle 


“Having ' large ‘“‘udders 5 ated ` haye the diary duct infgrted inco,she pylorus. 


with milk. 
4 


{pring a.leak.; to det,in-water, by, ftrik- 
dng-upon aerock: a:feacterm ;-no\wdbalge. 
Uee Skinner, 


BrrtaryY rag! (froin HiS, Lat. J: Belong- 


ing to the bile. h e N 
Voracious animals, and fuch-as:do notiehew, 
+ have a great quantity of gall -and fome of them 


Arbutbnst. 
Ba’ LINGSGCATE, 


BIL 


Bi'uincscate.a.f. [A cant word, bor- | 


rowed from Biling/ate in London, a 
place. where there is always a crowd of 
low people, arid frequent brawls and foul 
language.) Ribaldry; foul language. 

There ftript, fair mbetorick languith'd on the 

ground, 
And thamefal biling fgate her robes adorn. Pope. 

Biti'nouous. adj, [bilinguis, Lat.}] Hav- 
ing, or fpeaking, two tongues. 

Bi‘ciovs. adj. {from bilis. Lat.] Con- 
fifting of bile; partaking of bile. 

Why 4ifous juice a golden light puts on, 

And floods of chyle in filver currents run. Garth. 

When the tafte of the mooth is bitter; it is a fign 
of a redundance of a bilions alkali, Arbuthnot, 

To BILK. v. a. [derived by Mr. Lye from 

„ the Gothick éilaican.}] To cheat; to 
defraud, by running in debt and avoid- 
ing payment. 4 

Bilk'd ttationers for yeomen food prepar'd. 

Dryden. 

What comedy, what farce can more delight, 
Than grinning hunger, and the pleafing fight 
Of your biik `d hopes ? Dryden. 

BILL. 2./ [bile, Sax. See Bart.) The 
beak of a fowl. 

Theis di//s were thwarted croffways at the end, 
and with thefe they would cut an apple in two at 
one fnap. Carew. 

Ir may be tried, whether birds may not be made 
to have greater or longer bills, or greater or longer 
talons. Bacon, 

In his diff 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign! Milten. 

No crowing cock does there his wings difplay, 
Nor with his horny dil! provoke rhe day. Dryden. 

BILL. 2./. [bille, Sax. cpibille, a two- 
edged axe.] 

1.: A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, 
nfed in country work, as a hedging bill; 
fo called from its refemblance in form 
to the beak of a bird of prey. 

Standing troops are fervants armed, who ufe the 
lance and fword, as other fervants do the fickle or 
the dill, atthe command of thofe who entertain 
them. h Temple. 

2. A kind of weapon anciently carried 
by the foot ; a battle axe. 

Yea d.ftaff women manage rufty bills ; 

Againgt rLy feat both young and cldrebel. Shak. 

BILL. 2./: [dillet, Fr.] 

1. A written paper of any kind. 

He does reccive 
Particular additian from the di? 
Tiat writes them a'l alike. 

2. An account of money. 

Ordinary experce ought to be lim‘ted by a 
man's efate, and ordered to the belt, that the bils 
may be lef than the eflimation abroad. Bacon. 

3. A law prefented to the parliament, not 
yet made an act. 

No new laws can be made, nor old laws abro- 
gated or alt:red, bot by parliament; where bills 
are prepared, and prefented to the twv houfes. 

i Bacon. 


Shakefpeare. 


How now for mitigation of this $i, 

« Urg'd by the commons? doth his majefty 
Inclinaz tn it, or no? Shokelpecare. 
4- An att of parliament. 

There will be no way lett for me to tell you 
that I semember you, and that I love you, but 
thit one, which nesds no open warranty or fecret 
conveyance; which no éi//s can precluJe, nor no 
kings prevent. j Aitabury. 

5. A phyfician’s prefcription. 

Like him that tosk the doétor’s bi, 

Amt fwailow'd it inttead o° th” pill. iludibras. 

‘The medicine was prepaced according to the bi. 


L'Efirange. 
<- Vow. i 


BIL - 


Let them, but under your fuperiours, kill, 

When doétors firit have fign'd the bloody éil/. 
Dryden 
6. An advertifement. 

And in defpair, their empty pit to fill, 

Set up fome foreign moniter in a Zil/. * 
7. [In law] 

1. An obligatinn, but without condition or 
forfeiture for non-payment. 2. A declaration in 
writing, that exprefleth either the grief and the 
wrong that the complainant hath fuffered by the 
party complained of; or elfe fome fault that the 
party complained of hath committed againft fome 
Jaw. This il is fometimes offered to juftices 
errants in the general affizes; but moft to the 
lord chancellor. It containeth the fact com- 
plained of, the damages thereby fuffered, and pe- 
tition of procefs againft the defendant for redreis. 

Cowell. 

The fourth thing very maturely to be confulted 
ty the! jury, is, what influence their finding the 
bill may have upon the kingdom. Swift. 

8. A bill of mortality. An account of the 
numbers that-have died in any diftri&. 

Mofk who took in the weekiy bills of mortality, 
made little other ufe of them, than to look at the 
foot, how the berlals encreatfed or decreafed. 

Graunt. 

So liv'd our fires, ere doétors learn’d to kill, 

And miultiply’d with thelrs the weekly bill. Dryd. 
9. A bill of fare. An account of the feafon 
of provifions, or of the difhes at a feaft. 

It may feem fomewhbat difficult to make out the 
bills of fare for fome of the foremensioned fuppers. 


~ Arbuthnot. 
to. A bill of exchange. A note ordering 


the payment of a fum of money in one 
place, to fome perfon afligned by the 
drawer or remitter, in confideration of 
the value paid to him in another place. 
The comfortable fentences are bills of exchange, 
upon the credit of which we lay our cares down, 
and receive provifions. Taylor. 
All that a dilf of exchange can do, is to direét to 
whom money due, or taken up upon credit, in 
a foreign country, fhal! be paid, Locke. 


To Bit. v, x. [from bill, a beak.] To 
carers, as doves by joining bills; to be 
fond. 

Doves, they fay, will dill, after their pecking, 
and their murmuring. Ben Fonfon's Cataline. 
Still amorous, and fond, and buriling, 
Like Philip and Mary on a filling.  Eudibras, 
They dil/, they tread; Alcyone comprefs’d 
Seven days fits brooding on her floating nett. 
J Dryden. 


Dryden. 


He tha: bears th’ artillery of Jove, 
The ftrong pounc’d eagle, aid the Lifling dove. 
- Dryden. 
To BiLL. v. a. [from ill, a writing. ] 
To publith by an advertifement : a cant 
word. 

His maferpiece was a compcfition that he billed 
about under the name of a fovercign antidote. 

L'Fftrange. 
BVLLET. 2. f. [diller, French.] 
1. A {mall paper; a note. 

When he found this little Zier, in which was 
only written Remember Cafar, he was exceedingly 
confounded. Clarendon. 

z. A ticket direéting foldiers at what houfe 
to lodge. 
3. Billet-doux, or a foft billet ; a love letter. 

"Twas then, Belinda! if report fay true, 

Thy eyes firt open’d on a biller-diux, Pope. 
4. [Bilot, Fr.] A {mall log of wood for the 
chimney. 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a fagot 
or billet is dilated and sarified to the degree of fire, 
how vaft a place itmufttakeup. Digby on Badies. 

Their biller at the fire was found. Pricr. 


BIN. 
To BYLLET. v. a. [from the noun. } 
i. To dire& a foldier by a ticket, or note, 
where he is to lodge. 
Retire thee; go where thon att Billeted: k 
Away, I fay. : Shakefpeare. 
2. To quarter foldiers. 
They remembered him of charging the king- 
dom, by dileting foldiers, Raleigh. 
The counties throughout the kingdom were fo 
incenfed, and their affections poifoned, that they 
refufed to fuffer the foldiers to be dilleted upon 
them. Clarendon. 
Bi'uiiarns. n.f. without a fingular. { bil- 
lard, Fr. of which that language has 
no etymology ; and therefore they pro- 
bably derived from England both the 
play and the name, which is corrupted 
from balyards, yards or fticks with which 
a ball is driven along a table. ‘Thus 
Spenjer : 
Balyards much unfit, 
And fhuttlecocks miffeeming manly wit. 
Hubberd's ae 
A game at which a ball is forced again 
another on a table, 


Let it alone; let's to billiards,  Shakefpeares 
Even nofe and cheek withal, 
Smooth as is the billiard ball. Ben Fonfor. 


Some are forced to bound or fly upwards, alinoft 
like ivory balls meeting on a dilfi.rd table. Boyles 
When the ball obeys the tioke of a bitlord 
tick, it is not any aétion of the ball, but bare 
paffion, i Lockes 
BILLOW. 2, f. (bilge, Germ: Lolz, Dan. 
probably of the fame origihal with bilig, 
Sax, a bladder.] A wave fwoln, and 
hollow. i ° 

From whence the river Dee, as filver cleen, 

His tumbling billows rolls with gentle rore. Spenfer. 

Biltavs fink by degrees, even when the wind is 
down that firft ftirred them. Wetton, 

Chafing Nereus with his trident th.cws 
The dilkews from the bottom. Durban. 

To Bi’trow. v.n. [from the noun.] To ° 
fwell, or roll, as a wave. 

The billcwing {now, and violence of the thew’r, 
That from the hills difperfe their dreadful ftore, 
And o'er the vales collected ruin prcur. Prior, 

Br'Lrowy. adj, [from billow.] Swelling ; 
turgid ; wavy. A 

And whitening down the moffy-tin&tur’d team, 
Defcends the dil/qwy foam. Thorifon. 

Bin. ». J. [binne, Sax.] A place where 
bread, or corn, or wine, is repofited, 

The moft convenient way of picking hops, is 
into a long fquare frame of wood, called a bins 

Mortimers 
As when, fram rooting in a din, 

All pewder'd o'er from tail to chia, 

A lively maggot fallies out, 

„ You know him by his haze! fnout. Swift. 

Binary. adj. [from binus, Lat.] Two; 
dual; double. 

Binary Arithmetickh, A method of com- 
putation propofed by Mr, Leibnitz, in 
which, in licu of the ten figures in the 
common arithmetick, and the progref. 
fion from ten to ten, he has, only two 
figures, and ufes the fimple propreffion 
from two to two. This methed appears 
to be the fame with that ufed by the 

` Chinefe four thoufand ycars ago. 

Chambers. 

To BIND. v. a. pret. I bound; particip. 
pall. bound, or bounden. [bindan, Sax.] 

1. To confine with bonds; to enchain. 

Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? or 
wilt thou bind ul i maidens ? Fore 


2. To 


BIN 


z2. To gird ; to enwrap ; to involve. 
. Who hath bound the waters in a garment ? 
Proverbs. 

3. To faften to any thing; to fix by cir- 

= cumvolution. 

Thou fhalt dind this line ef fearlet thread in the 

+ Window, which thon didû lerusdown by. Fijbua. 

Keep my commandments, and live; and my 
Jaw, as the apple of thine eye. Bind them upon 
thy fingers, write them upon the table of thine 
heart. Proverbs. 

4. To falten together. 

_ Gathee ye together firit the tares, and bizd them 
in Aim to burn them. Matthew. 

5. To cover a wound with dreflings and 
bandages: with «p. 

When he faw him, he had compaffion on him, 
and went tohim, and dourd up his wounds. Luke. 
Having filled up the bared cranium with our 
dreffings, we bound up the wound. Wifeman. 

6. To oblige by ftipulation, or oath. 

1f a man vow a vow, or fwear an oath, to bind 
his foul with a bond, he fhall not break his word. 

Numbers. 
Swear by the folemn oath that binds the gods. 
Pope. 

7. Tooblige by duty or law ; to compel; 
to conftrain. 

Though I am cund to every act of duty, 

Lam not bound to that all Naves are free to. Shak. 

Duties exprefsly required in the plain language 
of Scripture, ought to bind our confciences more 
than thofe which are but dubionfly ioferred. Wurts. 

8. To oblige by kindnefs, 

g. To confine; to hinder: with sz, if the 
reftraint be local; with xp, if it relate 
to thonght or ag. 

Now I'm cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. -.  Shakefpeare. 

You will fooner, by imagination, bind a bird 
from finging, than from eating or flying. Bacon. 

Though paffion be the moft cbvious and general, 
yet it is not the only caufe that binds up tht under- 
fanding, and confines it, for the time, to one ob- 
3-4, from which it will not be taken off. Locke. 

` dn fuch a difmal place, 
Where joy ne’er enters, Which the fun ne'er cheers. 
Bourd in with darknefs, overfpread with damps. 

: Dryden. 

-10. To hinder the Anx of the bowels; to 
make coftive. 

Rhubarb hath manif ftly in it parts of contrary 
eperatinns į parts thar purge, and parts that bind 
tne body, Bacon. 


The whey of milk doth loofe, the milk doth, 


bird. 


11. To reftrain. 

The more we are beund up to amexaét narration, 
we want more life, and fire, to animate and inform 
the fttory.* Felton. 

‘12. To bind a book. To put it in a cover. 

Was ever book, containing fuch vile matter, 
So fairly bound ? Shakefprare. 

Thofe who could never read the grammar, 
When my dzar volumes touch the hammer, 

May think books bef, as richelt bound. Prior. 
13. To bind to. To oblige to ferve fome 
one. 


Herbert. 


If fil! chou doft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 
Still thou art dcund to vice, and till a flave. Dryd. 
14. To bind to. To contra& with any 
body. 
Art thou bound to a wife, feek not to be loofed. 
3 Corinthian: 
15. To bind over. To oblige to make ap- 
pearance. 
Sie Roger was ftiggtred with the reports con- 
cerning thiswoman, and would have eund her over 


to the county feffions. Addifon. 


BIP 


17o Brxp. v.n. 


1. To contract its own parts together; to 
grow ftiff and hard. 

If the tand rife fullof clots, and if it is a binding 
land, you muf make it fine by harruwing of it. 

Mortimer. 
z. To make coftive. 
3. To be obligatory. 

Thofe canons, or imperial conftitutions, which 
have nat been received here, do not bind. Hale. 

The promifes and bargains for truck, between 
a Swifs and an Indian, in the woods of America, 
are binding to them, though they are perteétly in a 
ftate of nature, in reference to one another. Locke. 

Brinn. z. f. A fpecies of hops. 

The two beft forts are the white and the grey 
bind; the latter is a large {quare hop, and more 
hardy. Mortimer. 

BINDER. n.f. [from To bind] 
1. A man whofe trade it is to bind books. 
2. A man that binds fheaves. 

‘Three dinders ftood, and took the handfuls reapt 
From boys that gather’d quickly up. Chapman. 

A man, with a binder, may reap an acre of wheat 
in a day, if it ftand well. A Mortimer. 

3. A fillet; a fhred cut to bind with. 

A double cloth, of fuch length and breadth as 
might ferve to encompafs the fractured member, 
I cut from each end to the middle, into three 


binders. Wifeman. 
Brnpine. mf. [from dind.| A band- 
age. 


This beloved young woman began to take off 

the binding of his eyes. Tatler. 

Brnpweep. 2. f [convelvulus, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. 

Bindweed is the larger,and the fmaller; the firtt 

fort flowers in September, and the laft in June and 

July. Mortimer. 


Brnocue. z. f [from binus and oculus.] 
A kind of dioptrick telefcope, fitted fo 
with two tubes joining together in one, 
as that a diftant object may be {cen with 
both eyes together. Harris. 

Brno’cuvar. adj. [from binus and ocu- 
/us.| Having two eyes. 


Mnf animals are bixocular, {piders for the moft 
part otonocular, and fome fenocular.  Derbeim. 


Bino’srat Root, [in algebra.} A root 
compofed of only two parts, connected 
with the figns plus or minus. Harris. 

Bino’minous. adj. [from binus and 
nomen, Lat.} Having two names. 

Bio’craPHer. 2. fo [ci and yadv.] 
A writer of lives; a relater not of the 
hittory of nations, but of the a€zions of 
particular perfons. 

Our Grubftreet biographers watch for the death 
of a great man, like to many undertakers, on 
purpofe to make a penny of him. Addifon. 

Bio’crapuy. 2. fo [20 and yppa] 

In writing the lives of men, which is called 
biography, fome authors place every thing in the 
precife order of time when it occurred. Was. 


Brovac. nf. (Fr. from wey wach, a 
Br'novac. $ double guard, German.] A 
Bi’vovac. } guard at night performed 


by the whole army; which cither at a 
fiegc, or lying before an enemy, every 
evening draws out from its tents or huts, 
and continues all nightin arms. Not 
in ufe. Trevoux., Harris, 

Bi‘parous. adj. [from binus and pario, 
Lat.] Bringing forth two at a birth, 

Bi’partire. adj. [from binus and par- 
tior, Lat.] Having two cosrefpondent 
parts ; divided into two. 


BIR 


Birar Ti Tion. a. f. [from bipartite.] 
The att of dividing into two; or of 
making two correfpondent parts. 

Biren. a. f. [bipes, Lat.] An animal 
with two feet. 

No ferpent, or filhes oviparous, have any ftanes 
at all; neither biped nor quadruped oviparous have 
any exteriourly. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Bi'repa. adj. [bipedalis, Lat} ‘Two 
feet in length; or having two feet. 

Bire’nnaten. adj. [from binus and 
penna, Lat.] Having two wings. 

. All bipernated infeéts have poifes joioed to the 
body. Derbam. 

Bire’rauous. adj. [of bis, Lat. and 
miraio] A flower confiftingy of two 


leaves. Dis. 
Bi’ QUADRATE. n. f- [in algebra.] 
BiquaDRA TICK. The fourth power, 


arifing from the multiplication of a 
fquare niimber orquantity byitfelf. Har. 

BIRCH Tree. n. f. [binc, Sax. betula, Lat.] 
The leaves are like thofe of the poplar ; 
the fhoots are very flender and weak ; 
the katkins are produced at remote dif- 
tances from the fruits, on the fame tree; 
the fruit becomes a little fquamofe cone ; 
the feeds are winged, and the tree cafts 
its outer rind every year. Miller. 

Br'ecuen,. adj. [from dirch.] Made of 
birch. 

His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears. Pepe. 

BIRD. x. f. [bipd, or brid, a chicken, 
Saxon.}] A general term for the fea- 
thered kind; a fowl. In common talk; 
fowl is nfed for the larger, and dird for 
the fmaller kind of feathered animals. 

The poor wren, 
The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her nieft, againft the owl. Shake 

Sh’ had all the regal makings of a queen; 

As holy oil, Edward confeffor's crown, 
The rod and dird of peace, and all fueh emblems, 
Laid nobly on her. Sbhakefpeare’s Henry VAM. 

The éird of Jove ftoap’d from his airy tour, 
Two éirds of gayet plume before him drove. Milt. 

Hence men and beafts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and montters of the main. Dryde 

‘There are fome dirds that are inhabitants of the 
water, whofe blood is cold as fifhes, and their fleth 
is fo like in tafte, that the ferupulous are allowed 
them on fith days. Locke. 

To Bird. v.n. [from the noun.) To 
catch birds. 

I do invits you to-morrow morning to my 
houfe, to breakfaft; after we'll a birding together. 

Shakelpcare. 

Br’rosout. n.f. [from bird and Zolr, or 
arrow.) An arrow, broad at the end, to 
be fhot at birds. 

To be generous and of free difpofitien, is to 
take thofe things for birdbelts that,you deem can- 
non bullets. Shakefpease. 

Bravcace. xf. [from bird and cage.] 
An inclofnre, with interftitial fpaces, 
made of wire or wicker, in which birds 
are kept. X 

Birdcoges taught him the pulley, and tops the 
centrifugal force. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Bi‘rpeatcner. z. f. [from bird and 
catch] One that makes it his employ- 
ment to take birds. 

A poor lark entered into a miferable expoftula~ 
tion with a Jirdearcber, that had taken her in his 
net. L’Efrange. 

Brener. a. f. [from bird.]} A bird- 
catcher. 

Brrvixe. 


BIR 
Bi'rvine-pieces #. f. [from bird and 
piece.} A fowling-piece ; a gun to fhoot 
birds with. 

Vil creep up into the chimney. ‘There they 
always ufe to difcharge their birding-piecrs 5 creep 
into the kill hole. Sbukefpeare. 

-Bi’rvurme, n. f. [irom bird and Lime.J 
A glutinous fubftance, which is fpread 
npon twigs, by which the hirds that 
light upon them are entangled. 

Birdlime is made of the bark of holly: they 
pound it into a tough pafte, that no fibres of the 
wood be left; then it is wafhed in a running 
ftream, till-oo motes appear, and put up to ferment, 
and fcummed, and then laid up for ufe; ac which 
time they incorporate with it a third part of nut 
oil, over the fire. But the bark of aur lantone, or 
way faring thrub, will make very good dirdline. 

i Chambers. 

Hoily is of fo vifcous a juice, as they make dird- 
dime of the bark of it. Bacons Nutural Hiftory. 

With ftores of gather'd glue contrive 
To ftop the vents and crannies of their hive; 

Not dirdiime, or Idean pitch, produce 
A more tenacious mafs of clammy juice. Dryden. 
I'm enfnar'd; 
Heav'n’s dirdlime wraps me round, and glues my 
wings, Dryden. 

The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, 
*becaufe they prey upon Aies which they catch with 
their tongue, have a couple of bags filled with a 
vifcous humour, as if it were a natural dirdlime, 
or liquid gloe. Grew. 

Bi'rpuan. n.f. [from bird and man.] A 
birdcatcher; a fowler. 

As a fowler was bendiog his net, 2 blackbird 
afked him what he was doing t why, fays he, Iam 
laying the foundations of a city; and fo the bird- 
man drew out of fight. ‘L’Eftrange. 

Braps-cnerry.2.f [padur Theophraf- 
ti.] A plane. 

Brroseve. n. fa [adonis, Lat.) The 
name of a plant. 

Bi’xosroor. x. f. [craithapodium, Lat.) 
‘The name of a plant. 

Bi’rosnest. 2. f. An herb. Dia. 

Birpstares. w. f. [aracus.] A plant. 


Bi'apstoneve. xf. Anherb. Dia. 
Bi’rcanoer. m/f. [chenalopex.] A fowl 
of the goofe kind. Dia. 


Biar. ». / A fith, the fame with the rur- 
Sot; which fee. 


BIRTH. x. / [beop%, Sax.] 
1. The act of coming into life. 
But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy, 
Nature and fortune join’d to make thee great. 
Shakefpeare's King Fokn. 
In Spain, our fprings like To n Eh be, 
Decay'd and wither'd from their infancy ; 
No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth, 
To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. Dryden. 
2. Extraétion; lineage. 
Moft virtuous virgin, born of heavenly birth, Spenf. 
All truth I fhall relate : nor firft can I 
Myfelf to be of Grecian birth deny. Denbam. 
3. Rank which is inherited by defcent. 
He doth obje&, Lam too great of birth, Shak. 
Be juft in all you fay and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're fure to be 
A peer of the firft magnitude to me. Drysen 
4. The condition or circumftances in which 
any man is born. 
High in his chariot then Halefus came, 
A foe by birth to Troy's unhappy name. Dryden. 
5. Thing born; produétion: ufed of ve- 
getables, as well as animals, 
The people fear meg for they do obferve 
Unfather'd heirs, and loathly dirths of nature, 
Skakefpeare. 
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That poets are far rarer births than kings, 
Your noble father prov'd. Ben Fonfon. 
Who of themfelves 
Abhor to join; and, by imprudence mix’d, 
Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Ailte 
She, for this many thoufand years, 
Seems to have prattis’d with much care 
To frame the race of woman fair ; 
Yet never could a perfect birth 
Produce before, to grace the earth. 
His eldeft birr 
Flies, mark’d by heav'n, a fugitive over earth. Prior. 
The vallics fmile, and with their flow’ry face, 
And wealthy births, canfefs the flood’s embrace. 
Blackmore. 
Others hatch their eggs, and tend the dirrh, till 
it is able to fhift for itfzlf. Addifon. 
6. The aét of bringing forth. 
That fair Syrian thepherdefs 
Who, after years of barrennefs, 
The highly favour’d Jofeph bore 
To him that ferv’d fur ker before; 
And at her next birib, much like thee, 
Through paogs fied to felicity. Milton. 
7. The feamen call a due or proper dif- 
tance between flips lying at an anchor, 
or under fai}, a birth. Alfo the proper 
place on board for the mefs to put their 
chefts, &¥c. is called the 4rtb of that 
mefs. Alfo a couvenient place to moor 
a fhipin, is called a birth. Harris. 
Br'etupay. x. /. [from kirib and day.] 
t. The day on which any one is born. 
Orient light, 
Exhaling firft from darknefs, they beheld, 
Birthday of heave and earth. Milton. 
z. The day of the year in which any one 
was born, annually obferved. 
This is my birthday ; as this very day 
Was Caffius born. Sbhakefpeare. 
They tell me ‘tis my birthday, and I'll keep it 
With double pomp of fadnefs : 
*Tis what the day deferves, which gave me breath. 
. Dryden. 


Waller. 


Your country dames, 
Whofe closths returning dirtbday claims. ° Prior, 
Bitetupom. 2./. [This iserroneoufly, I 
think, printed in Shake/peare, birthdoom. 
It is derived froin birth and dom (fee 
Dom) as kingdom, dukedom.] Privilege 


of birth. 
Let us rather 
Hold fat the mortal {word ; and, like good men, 
Beftride our down faln birthdorn Shakefpeare. 
Biatunicat. 2. f [from birth and 
night. | 
t. The night on which any one is born. 
Th’ angelick fong in Bethlehem field, 
On thy dirthnighs, that fung the Saviour born, 
e- Paradife Regained. 
2. The night annually kept in memory of 
any one’s birth. 
A youth more glitt’ring than a birthnig br beau. 
Pope. 
Bi’rtupcace. ». f. [from birth and 
place.} Place where any onc is born, 
- My birthplace hate 1, and my love's upon 
This enemy's town. Shakefpearc. 
A degree of ftupidity beyond cven what we have 
been charged with, upon the fcore a! our Lirtb- 
plate and climate. Swift. 
BIRTHRIGHT. n, f. [from 4éirth and 
right.| The rights and privileges to 
which a man is born; the right of the 
firft-born. 
Thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodnefs 
Shares with thy dirtbrighr. Shakefpeare. 
‘Thou hak been found 
By merit, more than birthright, Son of Gad. Milt. 


BPS 


I lov’d her firft, I cannot quit the claim, 

But will preferve the birthright of my pafon. 

7 Orwaya 

While no bafenefs in this breaft 1 find, 

Y kave not loft the birthright of my mind. Dryden. 

To fay that liberty and property are the dirth- 
right of the Englith nation, but that, if a prince 
invades them by illegal methods, we muĝ upon 
no pretence refift, ista confound governments. 

Addifor. 

BIRTHSTRA'NGLED. adj. [from birth 
and frrangle.| Strangled or fuffocated 
in being born. 
_Finger of birthfraxgled babe, 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Bi‘rruwort. x. f. [from birth and awort 
T fuppofe from a quality of hattening 
delivery. Ariftolochia, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. 

BISCOTIN. n. f. {French.] A confec- 
tion made of flour, fugar, marmalade, 
eggs, We. 

Bi’scurr. n. f {from bir, twice, Lat. and 
cnit, baked, Fr. J 

1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be 
carried to fea: itis baked for long voy- 
ages four times. 

The éifewit alto in the fhips, efpecially in the 
Spanith gallies, was grown hoary, and unwhole- 
fome, Knolles's Hifory. 

Many have been cured of dropfies by abfti- 
nence from drinks, eating dry bifewit, which 
creates no thirft, and ftrong frictions four or five 
times a-day. Arbuthnot on Dict. 

z. A compofition of fine flour, almonds, 
and fugar, made by the confeétioners. 

To Bisect. v. a. [from binus and feco, 
to cut, Lat.] To divide into two parts. 

The rational horifon difeéieth the globe into two 
equal parts. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Btse’crion. a. J. [from the verb.] A 
geometrical term, fignifying the divi- 
fion of any quantity into two equal parts. 

BISHOP. ». f. [From epifcopus, Lat. the 
Saxons formed bipcop, which was after- 
wards foftened into difbop.] One of the 
head order of the clergy. 

A bifpop is an overfecr, ur {uperintendant, of 
religious matters in the Chrittian church. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
You fhall find him well accampany'd 


With reverend fathers, and well learned di/bopr. 
Shakelpeard. 


Their zealous fuperftition thinks, or pretends, 
they cannat do God a greater fervice, than ta de~ 
ftroy the primitive, apaftolical, and anciently unie 
verfal government of the chutch by difbops. 

. e Charla. 

In cafe a bifbop foould commit treafon and fe- 
lony, and forfeit his eftate, with his life, the landa 
of his bifhoprick remain fill in the church. South. 

On the word difoop, in French evégue, I would 
obferve, that there is no natural connexion between 
the facred office and the letters or found; for 
evigue, and ce fignify the fame office, though 
there is not one letter alike in them. P/ans’t Log. 

Brsnor. x. f. A cant word for a mix- 
ture of wine, oranges, and fugar, 
, Fine oranges, 
Well roafted, with fugar and winein a cup, 
They'll make a {weet ihop, when Pntledsies fup» 
Swift. ' 
To Bi'snop. v. a. [fromthe nonn.] To 
confirm; to admit folemnly into the. 
church. À 

They are prophane, imperfect, oh | too had, 

Except confirm'd and bi/boped by thece Donne. 
Bi’suorrick. x. f. [bipcoppice, Saxon.) 
The diocefe of a bifhop 5 the diftriét over 
Bb2 which 


` 


BIT 
which the jurifdi@ion of a bithop ex- 


. tends. 

It will be fit, that, by the king’s fapreme power 
in caales ecclefiaftical, they be fubordinate under 
feme bifhop, and difboprick, of this realm. 

Baron's Advice to Villers. 

7 A virtuous woman fhould reject marriage, as a 

good man does a biboprick ; but I would advife 
neither to perfiftin refufing. Addifon’s Spcffator. 

Thofe paftors had epifcopal ordiaation, pofteffed 
prefermeats in the church, and were fonietimes 
promoted to di/hopricks themfelves. 

Swift's Sentiments of a Church of England Man. 

Bi’suopswerp. a. f. [ammi, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 

Bisk. z. A [bifgue, Fr.] Soup; broth 
made by boiling feveral forts of fleth. 

A prince, who in a foreft rides aftray, 

And, weary, to fome cottage finds the way, 

Talks of no pyramids, or towls, or di/ks of fith, 

But hungry fupa his cream ferv`d up in earthen 
difh. King. 

Bi'sxet. See Biscuit. 

Brsmurtu. 2. f. The fame as marcafite ; 
a hard, white, brittle, mineral fub- 
ftance, of a metalline nature, found at 
Mifnia ; fuppofed to be a recreménti- 
tious matter thrown off in the forma- 
tion of tin. Some efteem ita metal fri 
generis; though it ufually contains fome 
filver, There is an artificial Ci/muth 

. made, for the fhops, of tin. Quincy. 

Bissextile., #. /. [from dis and fxtilis, 

Lat.] Leap year; the year in which the 

day, arifing from fix odd hours in each 

year, is intercalated. j 
The year of the fun confifteth of three hun- 

dred and fixty-five days and fix hours, wanting 

eleven minutes; which fix hours omitted, will, in 
time, deprave the compute: and this was the oc- 
cafion of biffextile, or leap year, Brown, 
‘Towards the latter end of February is the bi/ex- 
tile or intercalar day; called bifectile, becaufe the 

fixth of the calends of March is twice repeated. 
* Holder on Times 

Br’sson. adj. [derived by Skinner from by 
and fiz.) Blind. 

But who, oh! who hath feen the mohled queen 
Run barefoot up and down, threat'ning the flames 
With difén cheum ? Shakefpeare’s Hamler, 

What harm can your diffon conipectuities glean 
out of this character? ` Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

BISTRE. n. f. [French.] A colour made 
of chimney foot boiled, and then diluted 
with water; ufed by painters in wafhing 
their defigns. Trevoux, 


Brstort. x. f: [biflorta, Lat.) The name 
of a plant, called alfo /rakeaveed; which 
fee. 


Br'sroury, 2. f. (bifouri, Fr.) A fur- 
geon’s inftrument, ufed in making inci- 
fions, of which there are three forts; che 
blade of the firft turns like that of a lan- 
cet; but the firaight d:foury hasthe blade 
fixed in the handle; the crooked. biffoury 
is fhaped like a half moon, having the 
edge on the infide. Chambers. 

Bisu'icous. aaj. [bifulcus, Lat.] Cloven- 
footed. 

For the fwine, although multiparous, yet being 
bifulcous, and only clovenfooted, are farrowed with 
open eyes, as other di/u/eons animals. 

A Browns Vulgar Errours, 


Bir. n. J [breol, Saxon.] Signifies the 


, 


whole machine of all the iron appurte-' 
nances of a.bridle, as the bit-mouth, the, 


ry 


Bit. n. f [from dite] 


BIT 


branches, the curb, the fevil holes, the 
tranchefi!, and the crofs chains; but 
fometimes it is ufed to fignify only the 
bit-mouth in particular Farrier’s Dig. 
They light trom their horfes, pulling off their 
bit, that they might fomething refieth their 
niouths npon the grats. Sidney. 
We have ftriét ftatutes, and moft bitinglaws, 
The needful -birzs and curbs of headftrong iteeds, 
Shake/peare. 
He hath the dit between his teeth, and away he 
runs. Stilling ficet. 
Unus'd to the reftraint 
Of curbs and bits, and fleeter than the winds. dif. 


1. As much meat as is put into the mouth 
at once, 

How many prodigal dis have flaves and peafants 
This night englutted ! Shake/peare. 

Follow your funétion, go and batten on cold 
bits, Shake/peare. 

The mice found it troublefome to be ftill climb- 
ing the oak for every dit they putin their bellies. 

L'Efirarge. 

John was the darling; he had all the good bits, 
was crammed with good pullet, chicken, and ca- 
pon. Arbuthnot. 

z. A fmall piece of any thing, 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d, 
And tothe table fent the fmoaking lard; 
A fay'ry bit, that ferv'd to relifh wine. 

Then clap four flices of pilafter on't, 
That, lac’d with dit of ruftick, makes a front. 

Pope. 

He bought at thoufands, what with better wit 
You purchafe as you want, aod git by bit, Popes 

His majefty has power to grant a patent, for 
ftlamping round bits of copper, to every fubject he 
hath. Swift. 

3. A Spanifh Weft Indian filver coin, va- 
lued at fevenpence halfpenny. 

4. A bit the better or worfe. In the fmallett 
degree. 

There are few that know all the tricks of thefe 
lawyers; for aught I can fec, your cafe is not a bir 
clearer than it was feven years ago. Arkuchnot. 

To Bit. v. a. [from the noun.] To put 
the bridle upon a horfe. 
Biren. 2. f. [brexe, Saxon.] 

1. The female of the canine kind ; as the 
wolf, the dog, the fox, the otter. ; 
And at his feec a ditch wolf fuck did yield 

To two young babes. Spenfer. 

J have been credibly informed, that a irch will 
nurfe, play with, and be fond of young foxes, as 
much as, and in place of, her puppies. Locke. 


2. A name of reproach fora woman. ' 
Him you'll call a dog, and her a bitch. — Pope. | 
John had not run a madding fo long, bad it nor | 

been for an extravagant ditch of a wife. Arbuthnot, 


To BITE. w. a. pret. Iit; part. paf. I 
have bit, or bitten, (bizan, Saxon.] 
1. To cru, or pierce with the tecth, | 
My very enemy’s dog, 
Though he had dit me, fhould have food that night} 
Againft my fire. Shakefpeares 
Such finiling rogues as thefe, 
Like rats, oft dite the holy cords in twain, | 
Too intricate t° unloofe. Skhakefpeares | 
Thefe arc the youths that thunder at a play-/ 
houfe, and fight for bitten apples. Shakefpeare. 
He falls; his arms upon the body found, 
And with his bloody teeth he dites the ground. 
Dryden.’ 
There was lately a young gentleman èit to the 
bone, who has now indeed recovered, Tatler. 
Their foul mouths have not opened their lps 
without a fulfity; though they have thowed their, 
teeth as if they would dite off my nofe. i 
: Arhuthnet and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
2. To give pain by cold. ` 


Dryden. 
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BIT 


Here feel we the icy phang, 
And churlith chiding, of the winter's wind; 
Which when it ires and blows upon my body, 
Even till I thriok with cold, Ifmite. Sbakepeare, 
Full fifty years, harnefs'd in rugged fteel, 
I have enduy’d the iting winter's blaft, 
And the feverer heats of parching fummer. 
Rotve's Ambitions Stepmzther. 
3. To hurt or pain with reproach. 
"Each poet witha diff ‘rent taient writes; 
One praifes, one inftruéts, another Lites. Rofecmmons 
4. To cut; to wound, 

I've feen the day, with my good biting faulchion 

I would have made them {kip. BRT. 
5. To make the mouth {mart with an acrid 
tafte. 

Ic may be the firt water will have more of the 
fcent, as more fragrant; and the fecond more of 
the tafte, as more bitter, or biting. Baccn. 

6. To cheat; to trick ; to defraud: a low 
phrafe. 

Afleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honcft factor foie a gem away : 
He pledg'd it tothe knight; the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was ir. Popes. 
lf you had allowed half the fine gentlemen to 
have converfed with you, they would have been 
ftrangely dit, while they thought only to fall in 
love with a fair lady. Pepes 
Bire, z. /- [from the verb.] 
1, The feizure of any thing by the teeth. 

Does he think he can endure the everlafting 
burnings, or arm himfelf againft the bites of the 
never-dying worm ? South. 

Nor dogdays parching heat, that fplits the rocks, 
Is half fo harmitul.as the greedy flocks ; 

Their venom’'d bite, and fears indented on the 
flocks. — Dryden's Virgils Georgichss 
2. The aĉ of a fifh that takes the bait. 

I have known a very good fither angle diligently 
four or fix hours for a river cap, and not have a 
bite. s f Walton. 

3. A cheat; a trick ; a fraud: in low and 
vulgar language. 
Let a man be ne'er fo wile, 

He may be caught with fober lies ; 

For, take it in its proper light, 

Tis jutt what coxcombs call a dite. Swift. 

4. A tharper ; one who commits frauds. 
Bi'rer.a./. [from dite.) . 
1. He that bites. 

Great barkers are no diters. 

2. A fith apt to take the bait. 

He is fo bold, that he wiil invade one of his own 
kind ; and you may therefore eafily believe him to 
be a bold biter. Walten. 

3- A tricker; a deceiver. 

A biter is one who tells you a thing vou have no 
reafon to difbelieve in itfelf, and perhaps bas given 
you, before he bit you, no reafon to dithelicve it 
for his faying ic; and, if you give him credit, 
laughs in your face, and triumphs that he has- 
deceived you. He is one who thinks yuu a fool, 
becaufe you donot think hima knave. S¢efaror. 

BI'TTACLE. 2.'f. A frame of timber in 
the fteerage of a fhip, where the com- 
pals is placed. 

Brrtren. particip. paff. [from To 
which fee. ] 

BITTER. aaj. [bizen, Saxon.] 

1. Having a hot, acrid, biting tafte, like 
wormwood., 

Bitter things are apt rather to kili than ergender 
putrefaction. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

Though a man ina fever fhould, from iu ar, 
have a bitter tate, which, at another time, pro- 
duces a fweet one, yet the idea of Si-ter, in that 
man’s mind, would be as diftinét from the idea 
of {weet, as if he had tated only gall. Locke. 

z. Sharp; crucl ; fcvere. 


Camden. 


Dig. 
bite 3. 


Friends 


BIX 


and were more referved towards the king’s commif- 


BIT 


Friends now faft Gvorn, 


Unfeparable, thal! within this hour, fioners. y Clarendon. 
On a dif-nficn of a doit, b:eak out -4. Satire; piquancy ; keennefs of re- 
To butter. enmity. Skakefpeare. proach. 


Hufbanis, love your wives, and be not bi ter 
against dhun. Coloffians. 
The word of God, inffead of a bitter, teaches us 
acharitabe zeal. Sprat. 
3. Calamitous ; miferable. 
NoLie friends and rei we, whom to leave 
Is only Litter to me, only dyin, ; 
Go with mz, like sou a_gets, to myend. Shak. 
A dive isdution am J witnefs to; 
And will tu France, hoping the confequence 
Will prove as darter, black, and tra,izal. Sbhakefp. 
And fun the birer conf-yarnce: for know, 
The'day th weat'® thereof, my fole command 
Tras.tgreft, iaevitauty thou thalt die. Milton, 
Vet him. chatif 1 bear my birrer fate, 
“Tir i tes ‘d hia vengeance tor my fon. Dryden. 
4. Painful; ixclement. 
Tre fowl cre borders Aly. 
» And fhun the birer blat, and wheel about the tky. 
Dryder. 


Some think their wits have been afleep, except 
they dart out famewhat piquant, and to the quick: 
men ought to find the difference between falinefs 
aad bitternefs. Bacon 

5. Sorrow ; vexation; affliction. 

There appears much joy in him, even fo much, 
that joy could not fhow itfelf mode? enough, with- 
out a badge of ditterndi. Skakefpeare. 

They fhall mourn for him, as one mournech 
for bis only fon, and fhall be in bitternefs for him. 
as one that is in birternefs tor his firtt-born Zech. 

Mo purfue the pleatares, a3 they cal) them, 
of their natures, which begin in fin, are carried on 
with dangrr, and end in Litter nfs. Wake. 

Tutt, in bitternefs of foul, deplor'd 
My abfent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope. 

BITTERSWEET. x. f. [from bitter and 
Sweet.) The name of an apple, which 
has a compound taite of feet and bitter, 

It is but a ditterfweet at beft, and the fine co- 
lours of the ferpent do by no means make amends 
for the fmart and poifon of bis Ring. Scutb. 

When I exprefs the tafte of an apple, which we 
call the bitterjzveer, none can miftake what I mean, 

Watts. 

Lat.} A 


5. Sharp; reproachful ; fatirical. 
G with me, 
And, in the breath of birrer words, let ’s fm ther 
My damned ton. Shakejpeare. 
6. Mournful ; afiiéted. | 
Wherefore js lig: g.ven unto him that isin 
mifery, and life unto the birter in foul? Job. 
7. In any manner unpleafing or hertful. 
Liter is an equvoca. word; there is ditter 
wormwood. there are bitter words, there are ditrer 
enemic’, ard a ditrer coló morning. Marss Lugick. 
Bi'trercouro. a.f. [eclocynthis, Lat.) 
The name öt a plant. 
Brrrercy. adv. [from żitter.] 
` 1. With a bitter taite. 
Z. In a bitter manner 
lamitoufly. 
F fo lively ated with my tears, 
That my poor miftrefs, moved therewithal, 
Wept bitterly. ~ Shakefpeare. 
Bitterly hat thou paid, and fill art paying 
That rigid feore. Miken. 
3. Sharply ; feverely. 
His behaviour is not to cenfure bitterly the er- 
rours of their zeal. Sprat. 
Brvrern. n. / [butour, Fr.] A bird with 
long legs, and a tong bill, which feeds 
upon fifh ; remarkable for the noife which 
he makes, ufually called dumping. See 
Birtovr. 
The poor fih have enemies enough, befides fuch 


unnatural fishermen as otters, the cormorant, and 
the dittern. Walton. 


Bivrervetcu. x. f. [ervum, 
plant. 

BI TTERWORT. 2. f. (gentiana, Lat.] An 
herb. 

BiT TOUR. n.f. [dutour, Fr. ardea fellaris, 
Lat.] The name of a bird, commonly 
called the ditterm (fee Birtern) bat 
perhaps as properly irtour. 

Thea to the water's brink fhe laid her head; 
And, as a bittcur bumps within a reed, 
To thee alone, O lake, fhe faid, } tell. 

Bitu’me. 


See Bit 


3 forrowfully ; ca- 
: Dryden. 
n. j. [from détumen.} Bitumen. 

UMEN, ‘ 

Mix with thefe 
Idzao pitch, quick ful;hur, filver’s fpume, 
Sea onion, bellebore, and black bitume. May. 

BITUMEN. n.. [ Lat.) A fat nn&uons 

matter dug out of the earth, or fcum- 
med off lakes, as the Afphaltis in Ju- 
daa, of various kinds: fome fo hard as 
to be afed for coals; others fo glutinous 
as to ferve for mortar. Savary. 

It is reported, that biruren mingled with line, 
and put under water, will make as it were an arti. 
ficial rock, the fabftance becometh fo hard. Baron, 

The fabrick feem*d a work of rifing ground, 
With fulphor an4 Zitumen caft between. Dryden. 

Bitumen is a body that readily takes fire, yields 
an oil, and is foluble in water, Woodward. 

Brru’minows. adj. [from bitumen.} Hav- 

ing the nature and qualities of bitumen ; 
compounded of bitumen. 

Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar ufed 

-in the walls of, Babylon, grows'to an entire and 
very hard matter, like a tone. Bacon, 

The fruitage fair to fight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake, where Sodom fam de 

" < Mitton. 
Biva‘tve. adj. [from binus and valve, 
Lat.] Having two valves or fhutters : a 
term ufed of thofe fih that have two 
fhells, as oyfters; and of thofe plants 
whofe feed pods open their whole length, 
to difcharge their feeds, as peas. 

In the cavity lies loofe the fhell of fome fort 
of bivalve, larger than could be introduced in at 
thofe hole}. Woodward. 

Beva‘tvutar. adj. [from bivalve] Hav- 

ing two valves. Dia. 

Bi’xwort. #. /. An herb. 


So that fearce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill iogulpht, 
To thake the founding marth. Thomfon. 
Birrzan. a. f. [from éitter.] A very 
bitter liquor, which drains off in making 
of common falt, and ufed in the prepa- 
ration of Epfom falt. Quincy. 


Brrrerwess. nf. [from bitter.) 
1. A bitter tafte. 

The idea of whitenefs, or ditterne/s, is in the 
mind, exa@ly an.wering that power which is in 
any body to praduce it there. Locke. 

2. Malice ; grudge; hatred; implacabi- 
lity. 

The bitternefi and animofity between the com- 
manders was fuch, thata great part of the arn 
was marched. Clarendon. 

3. Sharpnefs; feverity of temper. 
FI s forsiws have fo overwhelm ’d his witr, 
Sha l we be thus aiflited in his wreaks, 
His fits, his fre. zy, aod his Fitterness ? Sthate/p. 

Pierp int and Crew a, peared now to have cbn- 

tracted more disterrcft and foumefs than formerly, 


BLA 


Bi’zantTine, #. f. [more properly fpele 
byzantine ; from Byzantium.) A great 
piece of gold valued at fifteen pound, 


. 


which the king offereth upon high feflia) 


val days; it is yet called a dizantine, 
which anciently was a piece of gold 
coined by the empcrours of Conftanti- 
nople. Camden, 

To BLAB. «. a. [blabheren, Dutch. 

1. To tell what ought to be kept fecret : 
it ufually implies rather thoughtleffnefs 
than treachery; but may be ufed in 


either fenfe. 
The gaudy, dabbing, and temorfeful day 

Ts crept into the bofom of the fea.  Shkefpeare. 
Thy dues be done, and none left out, 

Ere the b/atbing eaftern fcaut, 

The nice morn on the Indian fteep, 

From her cabin'd loophole peep. Miltone 
Nature has made man’s breafts no windares, 

To publik what he does within doors 5 

Nor what dark fecrets there inhabit, 

Unlefs his own rath folly blab it. Hudibrasy 
Sorrow nor joy can be difguis'd by art, 

Our foreheads 4/aé the fecrets of our heart. Dryd. 
It is unlawful ta give any kind of religious war- 

hip to a creature; but the very indicer of the 

fathers cannot efcape the index expurgatorius, for 

blak bing fo great a truth. F Stilling fleste 
Nor whilper tothe tattliog reeds 

The blackeft of all female deeds; + 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks, 

Where echo fits, and lift'ning mocks. > Swift. 

z. To tell: in a good fenfe: not ufed. 

That delightrul engine of her thoughts, 

That dlabb'd them with fuch pleafing eloquence, 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. Shak, 


To Bias. v.n. To tattle; to tell tales. 
Your mute I'll be; 
When my tongue U/abs, then let mine eyes not fee. 
Sbakefpeares 


Bias. #./. [from the verb.] A telltale; 
a thoughtlefs babbler; a treacherous 


betrayer of fecrets. 
The fecret man heareth many confeffions ; for 

who will open himfelf to a b/a6, or babbler ? Bacone 

: To have reveal’d 

Secrets of man, the fecrets of a friend, 

Contempt, and fcorn of all, to be excluded 

All friendthip, and avoided as a $/ab. © Miltone 
Whoever fhews mea very inquifitive body, I'll 

fhew him a blab, and one that hall make privacy 

as publick as a proclamation. L’Eftrange. 
I thould have gone about thewing my letters, 

under the charge of fecrecy, to every blab of my 


te 
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acquaintance. . Swift. 
Bra'sBER. m. f. [from é/aé.} A tatler; a 


telltale. 
To BLA'BBER, v. a. To whiltle to a horfe, 
‘ Skinner. 
BLa'sBeRLIPPED. Skinner. See BLOB- 
BERLIPPED, 


BLACK. adj. [blac, Saxon.] 
1. OF the colour of night. 

Inthe twilight in the evening, in the b/ack and 
dark night. < Proverbs. 

Ariftatle has problems which enquire why the 
fin makes man black, and not the fire; why it 
whitens wax, yet blacks the fkin? Browne 

Dark. 

The heaven waa black with clouds and wind, 
and there was a great rain. 1 Kings. 
3: Cloudy of countenance; fullen. 

She hath abated me of half my train; 

Look'd bleck upon me. Shakefpeare. 

4. Horrible ; wicked ; atrocious. ,  - 
Either iny Country never mutt be freed, 

OrTconferting to fo black a deed. Dryden. 

5. Difinal ; mournful. 


Ze 


A dire 


` 
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'A dire induction am I witnefs tos 
‘And will to France, hoping the canfequence 
Will prove as bitter, dfack, and tragical. “Shake/p. 

6. Black and blue. ‘Vhe colour of a bruife ; 
a tripe, 
Miftrefs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and 
_ blue, that you cannot fee a white {pot about her. 
" Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
And, wing'’d with fpeed and fury, flew 
To refcue knight from black and blue. Hudibras. 
Biack-srowep. adj. [from black and 
4row.] Having black eyebrows; gloo- 
„my; difmal ; threatening. 
Come, one night; comes loving, black-brow'd 
night, 
.Give me Ey Roles! Shakefpeare, 
Thus when a bleck-brew'd guft begins to rife, 
White foam at firft on the curl'd ocean tries, 
Then roars the main, the billows mount the fkies. 
Dryden. 
BLACK-BRYONY. n. f. [tamaus, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 
BLACK-CATTLE. zn. f: Oxen, bulls, and 
“Cows, 

!The other part of the grazier’s bufinefs is what 
we call Llack-cattle, produces hides, tallow, and 
beef, for exportation. Swift. 

BLACK-EARTH. a, /. It is every where 
obvious on the furface of the ground, 
and what we call mould. Woodward. 

Biacx-cuarp. adj. [from black and 

guard.) A cantword amongft the vul- 

“gar; by which is implied a dirty fel, 
Jow ; of the, meaneft kind. í 

Let a black-guard boy be always about the 

.ı houfe, to fend on your errands, and go to market 
for you on rainy days. Swift 

Bracx-LeaD.z. f. [from black and lead.) 
A mineral found in the lead-mines, 
much ufed for pencils; it is not fufible, 
er not without a very great heat. i 

You muft firft get your black-lead tharpened 
finely, and put faft into quills, for, your rude and 
frit draught. 3 Peacham. 

Biacx-mait. 2. f. A certain rate of mo- 
ney, corn, cattle, er other confideration, 
paid to men allied with robbers, to be 
by them proteéted from the danger of 
fuch as ufually rob or fteal. Cowell. 

BLACK-PUDDING. 2. f [from black and 

. pudding.) A kind of food made of blaod 
„and grain. 

Through they-were lin’d with many a piece 
- Of ammunition bread and cheefe, 
And fat black-puddings, proper food 
For warriours that delightin blood. Hudibras. 

Brack-rop. x. A [from black and red. 

The ufher belonging to the order of the 

„garter; fo called from the black red he 

carries in his hand. ‘He is of the king’s 
chamber, and likewife ufher of the par- 
liament. Cowell. 

Buacx. 2. /. [from the adjective. } 

+. A black colour. 

Black is the badge of hell, 
The buepf dungeons, and the feowl of night. Shak. 

For the production of d/ack, the corpufeles muft 
be lef than any of thofe which exhibit culours. 

Nisbton. 
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To Brack. v.a. [from the noun.) To 
make black ; to. blacken. 

Blacking over the paper with ink, not only the 
ink would be quiekly dried up, but the paper, 
that 1 could not burn before, we quickly fet on 
fire. Boyle. 

Then in his fury blackd the raven o'er, 

And bid him piate in his white plumes no more. 
Adilifan. 
Bia’cxamoor. 2. f. [from black and 
Moor.) Aman by nature of a black com- 
plexion; a negro. 

They are no more afraid of a blackomore, or a 
lion, than of a nurfe or a cat. Locke. 

Bua’ cK Berrien Feath, [empetrum, Lat.) 
The name of a plant. 

BLACKBERRY Buh. n. fe [rubus, Lat.] 
A fpecies of bramble. i 

BrLa'cxBerrRyY. 2.f. The fruit of the 
bramble. 

The policy of thefe crafty {neering rafcals, that 
ftale old moufe-eaten cheefe Neftor, and that fame 
dog-fox Ulyifes, is not proved worth a d/ackberry. 

Shakelpeares 

‘Then fad he fung the Children in the Wood ; 
How blackberries they pluck'd in defarts wild, 
And fearlefs at the glittering faulehion fmil’d. Gay. 

Bua’cxairn. s.f. [from black and bird.) 
The name of a bird. 
Of . fioging birds, they have linnets, gold- 


finches, b/ackbirds, thrufhes, and divers others. 
Carew. 


A fchoalboy ran unto’t, and thought 

The crib was down, the blackbird caught. Swift, 
To BrA‘cxen. v.a. [from black.] 
1. To make of a black colour. 

Blefs’d by afpiring winds, he finds the ftrand 
Blacken'’d by crowds. Prior. 

While the long fun’ra!s d/acken all the way. Pope. 

2. To darken; to cloud. `: 

That little cloud that appeared at firft to Elijah’s 
fervant no bigger than a man’s hand, but prefently 
after grew, and fpread, and blackened the face ot 
the whole heaven. 

3. ‘To defame, or make infamous. 

Let us blacken him what we can, faid that mif- 
creant Harrifon of the bleffed king, upon the word- 
ing and drawing up his charge againft his ap- 
proaching trial. South. 

The morals blacken’d, when the writings ‘feape, 
The libell'd perfon, and the pi¢tur’d fhape. Pope. 


To Bua‘cken. v. 2. To grow black, or 
dark. 
The hollow found 
Sung in the leaves, the foreft fhook around, 
Air blacken’d, roll'd the thunder, grcan'd the 
ground. Dryden. 
Bia‘cxisn. adj. [from black.] Somewhat 
black. 
Part of it all the year continues in the form of a 
blackifo oil. Boyle. 


BLA'CKMOOR. mef. [from black and Moor. ] 
A negro. 


nor is it the habitation of blackmoors; but the 
country of Arabia, efpecially the Happy and Stony. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

More to weft 
The realm of Bacchus to the bdckmoor feas Milten, 


Bua‘cxness. nfe [from dlack.] 


1. Black- colour, 

Blacknefs is only a difpofition to abforb, or ftifle, 
without reflection, moft of the rays of every fort 
that fall on the bodies. Locke. 

There would emerge one or more very black 
fpots, and, within thafe, other fpots of an intenfer 
blacknefse 

His tongue, his prating tongue, had ckang’d him 


2. Mourning. 

Rife,. wretched widow, rife; .nor, undeplord, 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford : ' 
„But riff, prepar’d in b/atk to mourn thy perifh’d 
lord. “Dryden. 
3. A blackamoor. 
4. That part of the eye whichis black. , 
It fuftices that it be in every part of the air, 

which is.as big as the é/ack or fight of the eye. 


quite sels 
: To footy blacknefs from the poret white. ddifon, 
* Digby. 


South. 


The land of Chus makes no part of Africa; 


Newton. 
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2. Darknels. P 


His faults in him feem as the {pots of heavn, 
More fiery by night’s blackwe/te Shakefpearce 
3. Atrocioufnefs ; horriblenefs; wicked- 
nefs. 


BLACKSMITH. 2. f [from black and 


Jmith.| A {mith that works in iron; fo 
called from being very {mutty, 

The dlack/mith may farge what he pleafes. Howel, 

Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts; it will 
be impoflible for the dlackfmith to make them fo 
faft, but a cat and a Whoremafler will find a way 
through them. Spectator. 

Bia’ckTaiL. a. f. [from black and sek] 
A fih; a kind of perch, by fome called 
ruffs, or popes. See Pore. Did. 

Bua cxtuorn. z. J: [from black and 
thorz.] The fame with the ftoe. See 
Prum, of which it is a fpecies. 

BLADDER. a. /. [bladdne, Saxon; blader, 
Dutch.] 

1. That veffel in the body which contains 
the urine. 

The bladder fhould be made of a membranous 
fubftance, and extremely dilatable, for receiving 
and containing the urine till an opportunity of 
emptying it. Ray. 

2. It is often filled with wind, to which 
allafions are frequently made. 

That huge great body which the giant bore 
Was vanquifh'd quite, and of that monftrons mafs 
Was nothing left, but like an empty S/adder was. 

Spenfer. 

A bladder but moderately filled with air, and 
ftrongly tied, being held near the fire, grew ex- 
cecding turgid and hard; but being brought nearer 
to the fire, it fuddenly broke, with fo loud a noife 
as made us for a while after almoft deaf. Boyles 

3. It is ufual for thofe, that learn to 
{wim, to fupport themfelves with blowa 
bladders. 

T have ventur’d, 
Like little wanton boys that fwim on bladders, 
Thefe many (ummers in a fea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth: my highblown pride 
At length broke under me. Shake/peare. 

4. A blifter; a puftule. 

BLADDER-NuUT. 2. fe [ fraphylodendron, 
Lat.] A plant. 

Buapper-sena. 2. /. [colutea, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 

BLADE. x. f [blexd, bled, Sax. dled, 
Fr.] The {pire of grafs before it grows 
to feed; the green fhoots of corn which 
rife from the feed. ‘This feems to me 
the primitive fignification of the word 
blade ; from which, I believe, the blade 
of a fword was frit named, becaufe of 
its fimilitude in fhape; and, from the 
blade of a fword, that of other weapons 
or tools. 

There is hardly found a plant that yieldeth å 
red juice in the d/ade or ear, except it be the tree 
that beareth fanguis draconis. Bacon, 

Send in the feeding flocks betimes, t invade 
The riling bulk of the lnxurizat Alude. © Dryden. 

If we were able to dive into her feeret receffes, 
we fhould find that the fmalleft biade of grafs, or 
moft contemptible weed, has its particular ofe. 

Swift. 


. Hung on every fpray, on every blade 

Of grafs, the myriad dewdrops twinkle round. 
Thomfen. 
Biane.n. /. [blatte, Germ. blad, Dutch. ] 
1. The fharp or ftrikiag part of a weapon 
or inftrument, diftinét from the handle, 
It is ufually taken for a weapon, and fo 
callcd probably from the likenefs of a 
ford 
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ford blade to a blade of grafs. -It is 
commonly applied to the knife. 
~ He fought all round about, his thirfty dlede 
To bathe in blood of faithlefs enemy.: Fairy Qu, 

She knew the virtue of her blade, nor would 
Pollute her fabre with ienoble blod, Drydan., 

Be his this fword, whofe blade of brafe ditflays 
A ruddy gleam, whofe hilt a filver blaze. Pope. 

.2. A brifk man, either fierce or gay, called 
fo in contempt. So we fay mettle for 
courage. 

You'll find yourfelf miftaken, 
take upon you to judge of thele Blades by their 
garbs, looks, and ontward appearance. L'Effrange. 

Then, turning about to the hangman, he faid, 
Difpatch me, I pri‘thee, this troublefome blade. 


Pricer, 
Brave of the Shoulder, a. J- The bone 
BLADERONE. 4 called by ana- 
tomifts the fcapula, or fcapular bone, f 
He fell moft furioufly on the broiled relicks of 
a fhoulder of mutton, commonly called a élzdebone. 
Pope. 
Yo BLADE. v. a. [from the nonn.] To 
furnifh or fit with a blade. 
Bua‘pen. adj. [from blade.) Having 
blades or fpires. 
Her filver vifage in the wat'ry glafs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs, Shak. 
As where the lightning runs along the ground, 
Nor bladed grafs, nor bearded corn fucceeds, 
But feales of feurf and putrefaétion breeds. Dryd. 
Biatn. #. J [blegene, Sax. bleyne. 
Dutch.] A puftule ; a botch ; a blier, 
Isches, b/zins, 
Sow all th’ Athenian bofoms, and the crop 
Be general leprofy. Skakefpeare. 
Botches and d/ains muf al! his Beh imbofs, 
And all his people. Milton. 
Whene’er I hear a rival nam'd, 
J feel my body all inflam’d; 
Which breaking out in boils and blains, 
With yellow filth my linen ftains. Swift. 
Bua’masce. adj. [from blame.] Culpa- 
ble; faulty. 
Virtue is placed between two extremes, which 
are on both fides equa!ly b/amadle. Dryden. 
BLA’MABLENESS. n. /. [from blamable.] 
Fault ; the ftate of being liable to 
blame ; culpablenefs ; faultinefs. 
BLA'MABLY. adv. [from blamable.] Cul. 
pably ; in a manner liable to cenfure. 
A procefs may be carried on againft a perfon, 
that is malicioufly or blamably abfent, even to a 
definitive fentence. Ayliffe. 
To BLAME. w. a. [blamer, Fr.] 
1. To cenftre ; to charge with a fault: 
it generally implies a flight cenfure. 
Our povr 
Shall do a court’fy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controul. Shakefpeare. 
Porphyrius, yoo too far did tempt your fate; 
"Tis true, your duty to me it became ; 
But, praifing that, I moft your conduct blame. 
Dryden. 


Snan you'll 


Each finding, like # friend, 

Something to blame, and fomething to commend. 

Pepe. 

2. To blame has ufually the particle for 
before th: fault. 

The reader muft not-Slame me Sor making ufe 
here all along of the word fentiment. Locke. 

3- Sometimes, but rarely, of, 

Tomoreua he Slamed of inconfiderate rathnefs, 
for that he would bufy himfelf in matters not be. 
longing t- his vocation. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

Braue. +f [from the verb. ] 
1. Imputation of a fault. 
In arms, the praife of faccefs is thared among 
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many 3 yet the blame of mifadventures js charged | To BLANCH. vw. », 
upon one. Hayward. 

They lay the S/ame on the poor little ones, 
fometimes paffionately enough, to divert it from 
themtelves. Locke. 

2. Crime; that which produces or de- 
ferves cenfure. 

Who would not judge us to be difcharged of all 
blame, which are confeit to have no great fault, 
even by their very word and teftimuny, in whofe 
eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto been ac- 
cuftumed to feem fmall. Hooker. 

1 unfpeak mine own detra@tion 3 here abjure 
The taints and S/amses 1 laid upon myfeli, 

For ftrangers to my nature. Shakefpcare. 
3- Hurt. Not now in ufe,’ 

Therewith upon his creft 

With rigour fo outrageous he fmit, 

That a large fhare it hew'd out of the reft, 

And glancing down his fhield, from blame him 

fairly blest. Fairy Queen. 

4. There is a peculiar ftru@ure of this 
word, in which it is not very evident 
whether it be a noun or a verb, but I 
conceive it to be the wom To blame, 
in French a sort; culpable ; worthy of 
cenfure. 


other colour to white. 
> You can behold fuch fights, 
< And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is b/anch’d with fear. Shakefpeare. 
A way of whiting wax cheaply may be-of ufe; 
and we have fet- down the practice of tradefinen 
who blanch it. Boyle. 
And fin’s black dye feems blanch’d by age to 
Virtue. Dryden. 


= 


hutks, 

Their fuppers may be bifket, raifins of the fun, 
and a few blanched almonds. 

3- To flur; to balk; to pals over 
away. Not now in ufe. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs 
and ands, to qualify treafon; whereby every one 
might exprefs his malice, and blanch his danger. 

Bacon. 

You are not tranfported in an aétion that warms 
the blood, and is Appearing holy, to blanch, or 
take for admitted, the point of lawfulnefs. Bacon. 

To BLANCH. vn, To evade ; to hift; 
to {peak foft. 


Optin:i confiliarii mortui 3 


; to fhift 


books will {peak plain, 


You were to blane, 1 muft be plain with yon, when ccunfellors b/anch. Bacon, 
To part fo flightly with yuur wite's art gift. Bra’ncuer. 2, J- [from blanch.) - A 
Skakepeare.|  whitener, Dia. 


Ido not afk whether they were miftaken ; but,’ 
whether they were zoblame in the manner. 


BLAND. adj. [blandus, Lat. Soft; mild; 


Stilling fleet. gentle. 
Now we fhould hold them much ro b/a nef Ta a a 
If they went back before they came. Prior. Came prologue, and apology too prompt; 


Which, with bland words at will, the thus addrefs"d, 


Bra‘’merut, adj. [from blame and full.) Milton 


Criminal; guilty ; meriting blame. 
Is not the caufer of thefe timeleis deaths 
As blameful as the executioner ? Shake/peare. 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour, © 
Tf ever Jady wrong'd her lord {a much, 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ftern untutor'd churl. Sbakcfpeare. 
Bua’Mevess. adj. {from blame.) 
1. Guiltlefs ; innocent > exempt . from 
cenfure or blame, 
She found out the righteous, and preferved him 
blamelefs unto God. Wifdom, x. 5. 
The flames afcend on cither altar clear, 
While thus the blamelfi maid aldrefs'd her pray’r. 
Dryden. 
deprive great 
part of their 
Locke. 


An even calm 
Perpetual-reign’d, fave what the zephyrs bland 
‘ Breath'd o'er the blue expanfe. Thompn. 
To BLA'NDISH. v. a. [blandior, Lat.] 
To fmooth ; tofoften. I have met with 
this word in no other paflage. 
Mut? ring all her wiles, 
With blandife'd parleys, feminine affaults, 
Tongue-batteries, the furceas'd hot day nor night 
To ftorm me over-watch'd, and weary'd out. Milt. 
BLA'NDISHMENT, 2, S. [from blandih’; 
blanditia, Lat.] : 
1. A& of fondneis ; 
nefs by gefture, 
The little babe up in his arms he hent, 
Who, with fweet pleafure'and bold blandifhment, 
*Gan fmile, * Spenfirs 
Each bird and beaft, behold 
Approaching two and two; thefe cow'ring low 
With blandifhment. Milton. 
2. Soft words; kind fpeeches. 

He was both well and fair fpoken, and would 
ufe frange {weetnefs and blandifhment of words, 
where he defired to efteét or perfuade any thing 
that he took to heart, Bacon. 

"3+ Kind treatment; carels. 
Him Dido now with blandifpment detains; ¢ 
But 1 fufpeét the town where Juno reigns. Dryd. 
In order to bring thofe infidels Within the wide 
circle of whiggith Community, neither d/andi/h- 
ments nor promifes are omitted. ” Swift. 


BLANK. adj, [blane, Fr. derived : 


expreflion of tender- 


Such a leffening of our coin will 
numbers of blameless men of a fifth 
eftates. 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with of. 

We will be blamclefs of this thine oath, 

( Sofiua, ii. 17. 
BLAMERESLY. adv, [from blamele/s.] 
Innocently ; without crime. 

lt is the wilful Oppofing explicit articles, and 
not the not believing them when not revealed, or 
not with that conviétion, againft which he cannot 
blamelefly, without pertinacy, hold out, that will 
bring danger of ruin on any. Hammond. 

BLA MELESNESS, 7, J- [from blamelefi.] 
Innocence; exemption from cenfure. 

Having refolved; with him in Homer, that af} 
is chargeable on upiter and fate, they infer, with 
him, the amele nefs of the inferiour agent. Hamm, 


BLA MER. x. J- [from blame.] One that i tel egy: oo x oe dus, 
blames or finds fault; a cenfurer, Lo Bs ahh fs. e M 
In me you've hallowed a piagan métey anttus, blancus, blanc; by others, from 


blane, which, in Danith, Signifies pin- 
ing ; in conformity to which, the Ger: 
mans have blancker, to Jine; the Sax- 
ons, blæcan ; and the Englith, kath, 
to whiten. ] 


1. White. 
To the blank moon 
Her office they Prefcrib'd ; to th’ other five , è 
“Theis planetary motions. Bilton 


Without 


And denizon'd a ftranger, who miftagght 
By blamers of the times they marr'd, hath fought 
Virtues in corners. Donne 
BLAMEWO’rTHY. adj. [from blame and 
worthy.) Culpable; blamable ; wor- 
thy of blame or cenfure, 
Although the fame fhould be blamervorthy, yet 


this age hath forborn to incur the danger of any 
fuch blame. « Hocker. 


Wifeman. - 


1. To whiten; to change from fome? 


z. To ftrip or peel fuch thiags as- have- 
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2. Without writing; unwritten; empty 
ot all marks. 

Our tubititutes at home shall have Mand chsrters, 
Whereto, when they know that men are rich, 
They that) fubferibe them for large Cums of gold. 

Shak [pesre. 

Upon the debtor fide, 1 find innumerable arti- 
cles; but, upon the creditor fide, little more than 
Blank paper. Addifea.| 

3. Pale; confafed; crufhed; difpiriced ; 
fubdued ; depreffed. 

‘There without fuch boa’, or fign of joy, 
Solicitaus and Alark, be tua began, Milter. 

Adam, foon as he heard 
The fatal trefpafs dane by Eve, amaz’d, 
Affonied Rood, and birek, while horrour chill 
Ran chroagh his veins, and all his joints relas"d. 
Nites. 

But now no face divine contentment wears ; 

*Tis all bhert (adnefs, or continual fears. Pepe. 
4. Without rhyme ; where the rhyme is 
blacked, or miffed. 

The lady fall tay her mind freely, or the Slant 
verfe hall halt for it. Shatofprarc. 

Long have your ears been filf'd with wagick 


parts į 
Blood and Wark verfe have harden‘d al) your hearts. 
ALRfia. 

Our Kank verfe, where there iz no rhyme to fup- 
port the expreffion, is extremely difficult ro fuch aa 
are not mafters in the tongue. Akii foa, 

BLank. re [from the adjective. ] 
1. A void {pace on paper. 

I cannot write a paper fullas I ufed to da; and 
yeel will not forgive a Nant of half an inch from 
you. Swift. 

2. A lot, by which nothing is gained ; 
which has no prize marked upon it. 

1f you have heard your general tak of Roms, 
And of his triends there, it is lots to Avanls 
My name hath touch’d your ears, 

In fortune’s lottery lies 
A heap of Asrks, Uke this, for one fenall prize. 
Dryden. 
The world the coward will defpif:, 
When life °s a dent, who polls nor fara prire. 
: Trape. 
3. A paper from which the writing is 
effaced. = 
She has left him 
The kient of what he was; 
1 tell thee, eunuch, the has quite nnmann'd him. 
Dryden. 
4 A paper unwritten; any thing with- 
out marks or characters. 

For him, | think not on him; for his thoughts, 
Would they were d/eris, rather than i'd with 

me. Slatefveare. 
Ouniftien to do what is necefiary, 
Seals a commiffion to a Neat of dangers Shade}. 
For the bock of knowledge fais, 
Preferited with an unicerfal Aart 
Of nature's works, tome rxpung'dand ras'd, MID, 
Life may be ene great Nant, which, though not 
Metred with fin, is yer without any charaGers of 
prace virtue. Reges. 
gs. The point to which an arrow is dire&t- 

ed; fo called, becasfe, to be more vi- 

fible, it was marked with white. Now 

difufed. 

Siander, 

Whofe whifper oer the world's diameter, 

Aa iee) as the cannon ro Mir Next, 

Tranfports its polton'd hot, Shetefneare. 
6. Aim; fhot. Not ufed. 

T e barbot king 3 

Ir qute beyond my aim; eur er the Airek 

And ‘evel ef my bran. Shakopee. 
- _ Vhave fpoken tm you a!l my Sef, 

And Rood within the Next of his dilerfu-s, 

Fer my tree fpeech. Shetilpeere 


7» Objest to which any thing is directed. 
i 


. 


Shak fpeare. | 


BLA 


See better, Lear, ard Jet me RN remain 


Dagon munt Roop, and hall ere long reclive 

Such a difcomfit, as hall quire defpoil him 

~ Of all thefe boafted trophies woa on me, 

And with eon uffon Bizet his worfiippers. Aier. 

Vf the atheift, when he dies, thould fod that 
his foul remains, how will this man be amered and 
Ranked ! THMf«. 

2. To efface; to annul. 

All former purpof’s were Alented, the goremonr 
ata hay, and all that charge lot ana caaceiled- 
Spealer. 

Bua’nxer. af. [biaccberte, Fr.) 

t. A woollen cover, foft, and loofely wo- 
ven, fpread comnionly upon a bed, over 
the linen theet, for the procerement of 
warmth. 

Nor heav’o peep throagh the dasket of thedark, 
To cry, hod! hold ! Shatepesre. 

The abilities of man muft fall thort an one fide 
or other, like too fcanty a Nivel when yoo are 
a-bed; if you pull ir upon your falters, you 
leave your feet bare; if you thruft it down upon 
your feet, your frouldes are uncovered, Tampi. 

Himfett among the toried chiefs he fpics, 
At from the Alaréet high in air he fies. Pope. 

2. A kind of pear, fometimes written 
Baxgust. 


t. To cover with a blanket. 
My face Pa grime with A'th ; 
Blanket mg loins; tie all my hair in knars. SMart. 


or contempt. 
Ah, oh! he cry'd, what rest, what lane, ber 
knows . 
Our porgings, pumpings, Nastetines, and bigws? 


Pye. 
Bra’xxvy. ef. [from dlaet.) Ina blank 


nels; with confufton. 
To Brane. v. x. [ laren, Dutch.] To bel- 
low; to roar. Skhizrer. 


Lat.] 2 
t. To fpeak in terms of impious irreve- 
rence of God. 
2. To fpeak evil of. 
The trucit iffac ef thy threne 
By his owa interdition Rands accars’d. 
And does difpbeme bis breed. Shabyfeer.. 
Thafe who from oer labrurs heap their boar’, 
Bla\phee their teedery and torget their lord. P: 
Te 
my. 
Liver of Naf Jew. 
compelied them to Alafabvme. F 
BLASPHE'MER. æ. J. [from blafphewr.] A 
wretch that fpeaks of God in impious 
and irreverent terms. 
Who was before a flafpdemsr, and a perfecucor, 
ard injur ods. t Fareahy. 
Even that ddpfaecr himflf woold inward!) 
reverence hia wer, as he in his beart reatiy 
defpises him for fis cowardly bafeitilence. Sath 
Deny the curt Agphnmer’s tongue to rage, 
And turn God's fary From aa impious age. Fateh. 
Should cach SajpAcwer diie efcape the rod, 
Tecaule the infuk ‘s net to man, Buz God? Pepe. 
Bua‘’sruenous. adj. [from Adayphvasr. Ic 
is ufualy fpoken with the acceat on th 


frf fylable, bus ufed by Asvsomwith it 


To BLANKET. ua. [trom the noua.) | 


2. To tofs in a blanket, by way of penalty! 
, 
\ 


manner: with whitenefs; with pale-) 


Te BLASPHEME. eva. [Ala/pbeme, low, 


Pape | 
BLaspus we. cox. To (peak blafphe-. 


a! + Shakelpezre, | 
1 punòMed them oft in every fynagogue, and | 
AS 


BLA 


oa the fecond.) Impioufly irreverent 
with regard to God. 

O mer, take heed how thou the gods dit move, 
To cavie foll wrath, wh ch th uco nor ref ; 
Blah bemm wards she (pezker vain do prove. Sids. 

And dar’ chou'ts the Son of God und 
To worth’p thee ecur: ; nw more iccur 
For this attempt, betder than that on Eve, 

And more Kifinbonswes ? Miren, 

A man can hard'y pafa the freets, without hav- 
ing his eas gramd wah horrid acd bee r 
oaths and curies. tarfar. 

That any thing that wears the name of a 
chriffian, or tut of mae, hoad veorre to cwn 
fach s Wls.noas, imensent, and afir- 
Gon in ths face ef the world, asithist Smk. 

Bra'srurmousLy.ato. [from blaphenc.} 
Impioufly ; with wicked irreverence. 

Where is tte sich:‘uf: of hisreafon, white he 
would é'aphomers'y iet wp to camtroul the eom- 
monds of the Almighty? Sauipe. 

Bia‘spuemy. = f [from élalpheree.] 

Biafpdersy, Mrichy and properly, is an effereng of 
fame indignity, or injury, vato God humfelf, ci- 
ther hy wards 3r writing. a 

Eur that phones ‘aon future mifchies jer, 

1 would (peak Shy vere bid you fv; 
But ñy you mug. = Sbabefpeares 

Intrinick goodaefs confisis in accordance, and 
fin in contrariety, to the fecret will of Gad; or 
elfe God ae be defined good, fo far as his 
thoughts acd fecrets, but only faperiicially, good 
as far as he is pleated tro revel Kafel, which R 
perfeS Mafimer to imagioe, aremcted. 

BLAST. +. / [from blære, Sax. dafr, 
Germ. to blow.) 
1. A guit or puf of wind. 
They ‘we fand high have many Kaf to hake 
them; 
And, if they fall, they dath themfelvesitaspieces, 
N . 
Weicome, then, 
Thos unfubfantial air, that] embrace; 

The wretch that thou hat blown anto the wart 
Owes nething to thy & Shsicfuare, 
Perhaps thy fartwrc coth centrou! the winds, 
Doth loote or bend their Algis tn feeret cave. Farf. 

Three thips were horry’d by the foathern Ag, 
And on the tecret shelves with fury cat. D . 

2. The found made by blawing any infra- 
ment of wind mufick. 

In peace there `s nothieg fo becomes.2 mac, 
As modek Rillnei and humiity ; 

Bur when the Alaf ar war bims in Gur ca-s, 
Then iow tate the adtion ef the meger. Shalpocrr. 


He New his rumper—the angat k 2 
Fuld at the regions. 
The Veline reunta’ns, and félpharesus Nir, 
Shake at the baleful Naf, the fignal of the war, 
Dryden. 
Whether there he two diferent gnddeffes (ateg 
Fame, or one goddefs fountitg two #2 Pent cam. 
ts, itis certain villainy has as good a ntle to a 
iat from the pper trempet, as vittue has from 
the former. My7. 
3 The ftroke ofa malignant plare'; tre 
infection of any thing pefilentia’, [trom 
the verb To élaf.] 
By the Maf of God they perih. 
Ye Buasr, < a. [from the noun, } 
t. To ftrike with fome fudden plague or 
calamity. 
Yeu nimbte Hrhta ngs, dart your b Wing flames 
Into ber toorntel eyes] emiedt her beauty, 
Yau feciuck?d fogs, drawn ty the power'el fon, 
To fall ard of ber pide. Stak) beart; 
Oh! Porios as there not fome choien tatie, 
Some hidocn thuade: in the fare of heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath, to W£ the ten 
Who ewes bis greamefSita his count s's roin? 
-Mhin 


Sd. 


2. To make to wither. 
Upon this èM mg beach you fer oor war. Sick, 


A 


BLE - 
Tieri wai, ant ngis art bas; 
Sat ier Gers Iari 
Tmt l om i 
Tr peg m pom , ant, a the Gr het, 
Bak a ii mane, cai kaea ne ir Sew ? 


E è ane 
Meri. Ts Betzee. t.z To grow whges 2 
‘2 ook Qe" weer it ee ener 2. 
Tic ab te Toe wnn fee tator mie oper Teti Bish- 
"=. Fe ieaz cen penes pert 5 


Ez inya? 
The fon T Rock, Gon ioe rE EFA 
eS ees The dain sime Sees 5 fess op eG 
- Lage tamig Se foes, 2 Sie core, 


Pie. 


z Ok; a; aes. 
Sussex Se Boek 
‘Ts make ie Pest ces 6 wr eet ee, 
2.38 amire ne wee aL 
Tie potest’ cca iz sol ve 
Fistwbdng mer eke mimis isg 
Tenri or mpos povra of Bis ail weet. 


‘Se, matik, toes, Se ET or pert ier 


aae 


cue iow. Vais zeti ae ee, ant e eÈ 
foie n Aegut. e aa 

Pir sere. e / (ie best.) Celia; 
lacks 


Tie atone ef Sew Lenis gr rriet, 
ising wf cie iata of ee ax; 


Bizarr ef. [Sc bese 1 Plesk ; e; 
Gai. 


On fobs tex mesm, mé on Testy ap 
Cf vagges eile, Gee tines eects tage Seepicr. 
BLESS. asy. (Sizer, t baies, Dei] 
t- Daw aiem a wee: ; err wk 
seme 
b s await Sie ows 2 foal ees, 
o 
ki w nor a Se pow Y cimre o Het 
eyel est -> ot kuti a be as L Diarge 
Zs few g im n guses d iis dur, 
Eis bent eaw Eie, ant as ces woe Sie. 
D—ter. 
When. Sire fei Ser Er Sher emal farses exi 
Tite ines Ge tah zm enecisy iuz of See. 


z. Dam; Gimmes is gee, æ te: 
wbic meee; duces. 
" Tiom j ned 
“Den 5 eminent IT bler ther 2; ey Sere oS SSS Se Smee 
Tie ampt, Sty fer, ior fie, fee, seë PE ew be em New Bon, 


To -rsz e. a. (fiom the adjeSive_] 
1- To mie: tee rr wesert, ec fer 12 
ee E, at bi Bihi ia 
Soe Spidi we e ma Bunars 
The Seti oe, 
risa villas, cess ich w t-s 


== = Parer u D- 


Ts Doe r z . Ge Vo) Se di ane 
es RoE bl E Ieas, L SE 2 bes foil 
z x 5 by a e e ae 
fer & Be epes =. - tore z r Dotre 


Cc = a) 


BLE, 


2. To dim the eyes. 

This may ftand for a pretty fuperficial argu- 
ment, to kar our eyes, and lullus afleep in fecu- 
rity Raleigh. 

BLE'AREONESS. 2. f. [from d/cared. | The 
ftate of being bleared, or dimmed with 
rheum. 7 

The defluxion falling upon the edges of the 

- eyelids, makes a blearednefs. Wifenian. 

To BLEAT. v.n. [blazan, Saxon.) To cry 


as a fheep, ; 
* We were as twinn'd lambs, that did friik i? th’ 
fun, 


And bleat the one at th’ other. Shakefpeare. 
You may as well ufe gueftion with the wolf, 
“Why he hath made the ewe blar for the lamb. 
2 a Merch. of Venice. 
While on fweet grafs her Bleating charse docs lic, 
«Our happy lover feeds upon hereye. Rofeermon, 
What bull dares bellow, or what thecp dares bleat, 
Within the lion’s den ? Dryden. 
‘Berat. 2. f [from the verb.] The cry 
of a fheep or lamb, 
Setin my thip, mine ear reach'd, where we rode, 
The bellowing of oxen, and the blur 
Of fleecy theep. Chapman. 
Bren. z. f. (blaen, to fwell. Germ.] A 
blifter. ` Skinner. 
Bren. preterite and participle. [frora To 
bleed.| d 
Jo BLEED. w.'n, pret. I Aled; I have 
bled. (bledan, Saxon. } 
if. To lofe blood ; to run.with blood. 
1 bleed inwardly for my lord. Shake/beares 
Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
«Great tyranny, Jay thou thy bafis fure; 
For goodnefs dare not check thee! — Shakefpeare. 
Many, upon the feeing of others d/ced, or ftran- 
.gled, or tortured, chemfelves are ready to faint, as 
if they dled. _ Bacon. 
:2. To die a violent death. 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed’to-day 5 
Had he thy reafén, would he {kip and play ? Pope. 


t 


-3. To, lofe blood medicinally ; as, he bled 


` fora fever. : 

.4. To drop, as blood. It is applied to 
any thing that drops from fome body on 
incifion, as blood from an animal. 

For me the balm fhall d/ced, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope. 
To BLEED. w. a. To let blood; to take 
blood from. 
That from a patriot of diftingnifh’d note, 


Have bled and purg’d me to afimple vote. Pope. 


“Buerr. J adj. Bathful, It is nfed in 
BLATE. Scotland, and the bordering 
counties, 2 


ABLE MISH v. a. [from blame, Funivs; 
from bleme, white, Fr. Sdinner.] 


1. ‘To mark with any deformity. g 
Likelice that my outward face might have been 
difeuifed, than that the face of fo excellent a mind 
could have been thus blemified. Sidney. 
2. To defame ; to tarnifh, with refpeé to 
yeputation. i 
Not that my yerfe would d/emifh all the fair 3 
* Potyetif fomebebad, ‘tis wifdom roheware. Dryd. 
‘Yhofe, who, by concerted defamations, endea- 
» vounto $lemifh bis character, incur the complicated 
guilt of flander and perjury. Addifon. 
Bue’masu. mye [from the verb.] 
r. A mark of deformity; a fear; a di- 
minution of beauty. 
As he hath caufed a b/emif> in a man, fo thall it 
` bedone to him again. Leviticus. 
Open it fo from the eye-lid, that you divide 
not that; for, in fe doing, you will leave a reme- 
dikefi blanifh. Wifeman. 


BLE 
z. Reproach; difgrace; imputation. 
That you have been earneft, should be no iemi/o 
or difcredit at all unto you. a Hooker. 
' And if we fhall negleét to. propagate thefe 
bleffed difpotitions, what others can. undertake it, 
without fome diemi/> to us, fome reflcétion on our 
negligence ? Spratt. 
None more induftrioufly publith the Slemifbes of 
an extraordinary reputation, than fuch as lie open 
to the fame cenfures; raifing applaufe to them- 
felves, for refembling a perfon of an exalted repu- 
tation, though in the blameable parts of his cha- 
raster. | s Addifon. 
3. -A-foil; turpitude ; taint ; deformity. 
Firft shall virtue be vice, and beauty be counted 
sa bhi sia, 
Ere that J Icave with fong of praife her praife to 
folemnize. Sidney. 
Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteft, 
- That clear fhe died frum blemifd criminal. Fairy Q. 
ls conformity with Rome a blemi/p unto, the 
church of England, and unto churches abroad an 
ornament ? : Hocker. 
Not a hair perith’d : 
Oo their fuftaining garments not a Men 4 
Bat frefher than betores Shakelpeare. 
Evadne’s huiband ! *tis a fault 
To love, a bkmifh to my thought. 
That your duty may no dlemif> take, 
I will mytelf your father’s captive make. Dryden. 
Such a mirth as this is capable of making a 
beau-., as well as a Sfemifb, the fubject of derifion, 
Addifon. 
Yo Brencu. v.n. To fhrink; to ftart 
back; to give way : not ufed. > 
I'll obferve his looks ; 
T'I tent him to the quick; if he but dench, 
I know my courfe. Sbakefpeare. 
Patience herfelf, what goddefs e'er the be, 
Doth leffer blench at fufferance than I do. Shakefp. 
y Hold you ever to our {pecial drift 3 
Though fometimes you do d/ench from thisto that, 
As canfe doth minifter. Shakefpeare. 
To Buexcu. v. a. To hinder; to ob- 
ftruét. Not ufed. i 


The rebels befieged them, winning the even 
ground on the top, by carrying up great truffes 
of hay before them, to d/ench the defendants 
fight, and dead their shot. Carew. 
To BLEND. w. a. preter. I blended; an- 

ciently, blent. [blendan, Saxon.] 

i. To mingle together. 
*Tis beauty truly denr, whofe red and white 

Nature's own {weet and cunning hand hath laid 

«on. Shakejpeare. 

The miftion tanght by the ancients is too flight 

or grofs ; for bodies mixed according to their hy- 

pothefis, would not appear fuch to the acute eyes 

of a lynx, who would difcern the elemeats, if they 

“were no otherwife mingled, than but blended but 

not united. Boyle. 
He had his calmer influence, and his mien 

Did love and majefty together blend. Dryden. 

` The grave, where even the great find reft, 

And blerded lie th’ oppreffor and th" opprefs'd. - 

Popes 


Waller. 


2. To confound. 
* The moon fhauld wander from her beaten way, 
the times and feafons of the year blend themfelves 
by difordered and confufed mixtu e- Hocker. 


{ 3. To pollute; to spoil; to corrupt. This 


fignification was anciently much in ufe, 
but is now wholly obfolete. 
Which when he faw, he burnt with jealous fire 5 
° The eye of reafon was with rage yblent. Fairy 2. 
Regard of worldly muck doth foully. Wend, 
And low abafe the high heroick fpirit. Fairy. Q, 
The whilft thy kingdom from thy head is rent, 
And thy throne royal with difhonour Jerr. Spenfer. 
BLENDER. x. f. [from To blend.) ‘The 
perfon that mingles. 7 
Brent. The obfolete participle of blend. 
See BLEND. | 


BUE 


‘| To BLESS. v. a. preterite and participle, 


bleffed or ble. {blepyian, Saxon. 


1. To make happy ; to profper ; to make 


fuccefsful. 
The quality of mercy is not ftrain’d ; 
Ie droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven - 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blefs'd 3 
Kt bleferh him that gives, and him that takes. 
Shakeffeart. 
Had J but died an hour before this chance, 
J had liv'd a deféd time: for, from this infant, 
There *s nothing ferious in mortality. Shakefp. 
This kingdom enjoyed the greateft calm, and the 
fulet meafure of felicity, that apy people, in any 
age, for fu long time together, have been Aeffed 
with. Clarendon. 
Happy this ifle, with fuch a hero blg; 
What virtue dwells not in his loyal brealk? aliere 
In vain with folding arms the youth affay’d 
To ftop her flight, aod ftrain the flying thade ; 
Bat fhe return`d no more, to blefs bis longing eyes. 
; i Dryden. 
O hofpitable Jove! we thus invoke, 
Biefs to both nationsthis aufpicious haur, Dryden. 
z. To wifh happinefs to another ; to pro- 
nounce a blefing upon him. 
And this is the blefling wherewith Mofes the 
man of God bleffed the children of Ifrael before 
his death, Deuteronomy. 


3. To confecrate by a prayer. 


He blefid, and brake, and gave the loaves. 
Matthew. 


4. To praife ; to glorify for benefits re- 


ceived ; to celebrate. , 

Unto us there is one only guide of all agents 
natural, and he both the creator and worker of alt 
in all, alone to be bifid, adored, and honoured by 
all for ever. ~ Hooker. 

But dled be that great pow'r, that hath us 

blefs'd 
With longer life than earth and heav'n can have. 
Davies 


5. It feems, in one place of Spenjer, to 


fignify the fame as to avave; to bran- 
difh ; to flourifo. This fignification is 
taken from an old rite of our Romith an- 
celtors, who, &lefing a field, directed 
their hands in quick fucceffion to all 
parts of it. 

Whom when the prince to battle new addreft, 
And threat’ping high his dreadful ttroke did fee, 
His fparkling blade about his head he £4, 

And fmote off quite his right leg by the knee. 
Fairy Queen. 


Bue’sseD. particip. adj. [from To bles] 


t. Happy; enjoying telicity. 
Bi fed are the barren. Tula 
2. Holy and happy ; happy in the favour 
of God. 
All generations fhall call m2 blfed. 
3. Happy in the joys of heaven. 


Bieijed are the dead which die in the Lord. Rew. 


Luke. 


Bue‘ssep Thiftle. [cxicus,-Lat.] The name 


of a plant. 
Bre'ssenLY. adv, [from dlefed.] Hap- 
pty. 

This aecident of Clitophon's taking, had fo 
Eleffedly procured’ the r mecting. Sulneys 

Buie’ssepnuss. w. /. [from bdiefed.] 
i. Happinels; felicity. 

Many times kave 1, leaning to yonder palm, ad- 
mired the blejidnefs of it, that it could -bear love 
without the lenfe df piine Sidney. 

His overthrow heap’d hisppinefs upon hina; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himfelf, 

And found the b/ejednefs of being little. Shake/p. 
2. Sanctity. 

Earthlier happy is the rofe distill’d, 

Thin that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dics in fingle biefitdnefs. Shake/p. 
3. Heavenly 


BLE BUT . BLI á 


Ber no. naf f -T 
1. Something to hinder the fight, 

Hardly any thing in our converfation ig pare 
and genuine; civility catts a dfind over the duty, 
onder fome cuftomary words. L’Effrange. 

2. Something to miflead the eye, or the 
underftanding. ` > ! 

Thefe difcourfes fet an oppofition between his 
commands and decrees; making the one a blind 
for the execution. of the other. Necay of Piety, 

To BLINDFOLD. v. a. [from blind and- 
fold.| To hinder from feeing,' by blind=: 
ing the eyes. - 

When they had blindfolded him, they ftruck ~ 


corn and fruit, and is fometimes injations even 
to men. . Woodzard. 

2. In general, to blat; to hinder from 
fertility. 

My country neighbours do not find it impolfible 
to think of a lame horfe they have, or their élighted 
corn, till they have ron over in their minds ‘all 
beings. Loke. 

f But left harfh care the lover's peace deftr oy, 
And roughly d/ighr the tender buds of joy, 
Let reafon teach. Lyttelton, 


BLIND. adj. [blind, Saxon.] 
1. Deprived of fight ; wanting the fenfe 
of fecing ; dark. r 


3- Heavenly felicity, ` 

It is fuch an one, as, being begun in grace, 

- paffes into glory, b/efednefs, and immortality, Scuth. 

4. Divine favour. 

Bue’sser. nf [from 4if.] He that 
blefles, or gives a blefling; he that 
makes any thing” profper. 

When thon receivett praite, take it indifferently, 
and return it ta God, the giver of the gift, or bleffer 
of the action. Taylor. 

Biessing. n. f. [from bie/7.] | 

t. Benediétion; a prayer by which hap- 
pinefs isimplored for any one. 


2. A declaration by which happinefs is The blind man that governs his fteps by feel- him on the face, W. 
promifed in a prophetick and authori- ng in m SE receives on - 4 BLINDFOLD. adj. {from the verb.] Hav-- 
qi ings through a Raff. igy. . ; os 
“Fe nen Thofe pther two, equall’d with me in fate, ing the eyes covered. 


The perfon that is called, knecleth down before 
the chair, and the father Jayeth his hand upan his 
head, or her head, and giveth the blefing. Bacen. 

3. Any of the means of happinet; a gift; 
an advantage ; a benefit. 

Nor are his b/efzs to his banks confin'd, 

But free, and common, as the fea and wind. 
Denbam. 

Political jealuafy is very reafanable in Ferfons 
perfuaded of the excellency of their conititution, 
Who believe that they derive trom it the mont va. 
loable bicfings of faciety. Addifor. 

Ajut and wife magitrate is a bhfing asexten- 
five as the commanity to-which he belongs: a 
bloffizg which incladces af, cther blefirgs whatfoever, 
that relate to this Ife. Aiterbury. 

4. Divine favour. 
My pretty coufin, 
Eleffing upon you! Sbakfprare 

J had mot need of bleffing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throzt. Skakelpeare. 

Honour thy father and mother, both in word 
ahd deed, thac a b/-fing may come upon thee from 
them. Exclus 

Ee fhal! receive the tffing from the Lord. Pia. 

5: The Hebrews, under this Name, often 
underftood the prefents which friends 
make to one another; ‘in all probabi- 
lity, becaufe they are generally attended 
with blofings and compliments both from 
thofe who give, and thofe who receive. 

a Calmet. 

And Jacob faid, receive my prelent at my hand ; 
take, I pray thee, my blofing that is brought t 
thee. Genefis, 

Burst. preteriteand participle. [from bie. 


And oft himfelf he chanc’d to hurt anwares, - 
Whilft reafon, blent through paffion, nought det - 
cried, : 
Bat, as a biindfeld ball, at random fares, 
And where he hits, nought knows, and’ where « 
he harts, nought cares. Fairy Queex. 
Who blindfold walks upnn a river’s brim, 
When he thould fee, has he deferv'd to Iwin? 
Drydens 
When lots are fhuflled together, or aman d/ind-.. 
Sold cafts a dye, what ‘reafon can he have to pre- 
fume, that he fhall draw a white ftone rather than 
a biack? South. 
The women will look into the ftate of the nation 
with their own eyes, and be no longer led blindfold - 
by a male legiflature. ~ _ Addifirie 
Buinory. adv. [from blind.} 
t. Without fight. 


2. Implicitly ; without examination. 
The old king, afte? a long debate, - ` 
By his imperinus nýftrefs blindly led, t 
Has given Cydaria tò Oibellan’s bed.- Dryder. 
How ready zeal for intereft and Pparty,--is to 
charge atheifm on thofe, who will not, without 
examining, fubmit, andBindly (wallow their non- 
fenfe. ~ Locke,- 
3- Without judgment or direétion. 
How feas, and earth, and air, and active flame, ‘ 
Fell through the mighty void; and, in their fall, © 
| Were blindly gathér’d in this goodly ball. Drfden, 
Bri’noman’s BUFF. n, JS. A play in 
which foime one is to have his eyes coi. 
vered, and hunt out the reft of the- 
company. 
Ditguis'd in all the mafk of night, 
We left our champion on his flight; 


So were Fequall’d with them in renown! 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Mezonides; > 

And Terefias, and Phineas, pre phets old. Milon. 
2. Intellectually dark ; unable to judge ; 

ignorant: with to before that which is 

unfeen, 

All authors ro their own defeéts are blind; 
Hadt thon bot, Janas like, a face behind, 

To fee the people, what fplay mouths they make; 
To mark their fingers painted ut thy back. Dryd. 
3- Sometimes of. ’ 

Bliad of the future, and by rage mifled, * . 

He palls his crimes dpon his people's head. Dryd. 
4- Unfeen ; out of the publick view ; pri- 
vate : generally with fome tendency to 
fome contempt or cenfure. 

To grievous and eandalous inconveniencies they 
make themfelves fubje@, with whom any blind or 
fecret corner is Judged a fit hoofs of cummon 
Prayer. Hocker. 

5. Not eafily difcernible ; hard to find A 
dark; obfcure; unfeen. 

There be alfo b/ind fires under ftone, which 
flame not out; but oil being poured upon them, 
they flame oat. Bacons 

Where elfe 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
In the béind mazes of this tangled wood? Milron, 

How have we wander'd a long ditmal night, 
Led through d/ind paths by each deluding light! 

d Rofcomman. 

Part creeping under ground, their jonvaey Blind, 
And climbing from below, their fellows meet. 

Dryden. 

So mariners miftake the promis'd guft, 

And, with full fails, on the Blind rocks are lof. 


At blindman's buff to grope his Way, i 

Peace to thy gentle thale, and endlefs reft i Dryden. = oe ie. 
Bile in thy genius, in thy Vive tos Big) Pape, | A SUP E EE e E ae 
Brew. The preterite From blow, ' pi ee cae li blind galery Did. he fancies } play at b/indmun's buff with him; for 


The reft fled intu a ftrong tower, where, freeing 
no remedy, they defperately bleto ap themfelves, 
with a great part of the cale, with gunpowder, 

_ Karlles. 
Breyme. n, /. -An inflammation in the 
- foot of a horfe, between the fole and the 
bone. Farrier’s Dia, 
Btrcur. 2./. [The etymology unknown.] 
t, Mildew ; according to Shiner: but it 
“feems taken by mof writers, in a ge 
neral fenfe, for any canfe of the failure 
of fruits. q 

1 complained to the oldeft and beft gardensrs, 
who often fell into the fame misfortune, and 
eftcrmed it fome bligés of the fpring. Temple. 

2. Any thing nipping, or blafting. , 

When yon come to the prost once, the firft 
Light of fioft hall mot infalibly trip you of all 
your glory. L'Eftrange. 

To Buicurt. w. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To corropt with mildew, 

‘This vapour bears rp along with it any noxious 

mineral fkeams; it then blats vegetabics, bigbys 


he thinks I never have ray eyes open. Srilling fects 
LINDNESS. 7, S [from é ind,] g 
1. Want of fight. . ` : 
i Iwill fmite every houfe of the people with blind. 
nefie Zechariah. 
2. Ignorance ; intelle€tual darknefs, 7 
All the reit as born of favage brood, 
Bat with bafe thoughts, are into blindnefs led, 3 
And kept from looking on the lightfume day, 
f 3 Spenfere 
Nor can we call it choice, when what we'chule, ~ 
, Folly and blindnefs only could refute. Denbam.’ 
!  Whenfnever we would proceed beyond thefe . 
fimple ideas, we fall prefently into darknefs and 
difficalties, and can difcover nothing farther but 
our own ‘blindnefs and ignorance. Locke. 
Burnpwertisz. z. / [ferofularia.} A 
plante : > 3 
Bui'wosipe. #. A [from blind and fide] 
» Weaknefs; foible; weak part. 
He is too great a lover of himfelf; this is one 
q of his blindfides 5 the beit of men, I fear, are not 
t without them. Swift. 
Bui’Noworm. z. [cecilia from blind - 
l Cee and 


6. Blind Veffels. [with chymifts.] Such 
as haveno opening but on one fide. 

To BLIND., v. a. [from the foun. ] 

1. To make blind ; to deprive of fight. 


Yoa nimble lightnings, dart your d/inding flames 
Into her fcornfal eyes! Shakefpeare, 
Of who’ hand have I received any bribe to 
` blind mine eyes therewith? and I will reftore it, 
| 3 “1 Samuel, 
A blind gaid= is Certainly a great mifchirfs but 
a guide that dlinds thofe whom he mould lead, is 
unJaubtedly a machogreater. Scuth. 
z. To darken ; to obfeure to the eye. 
So whirl the teas, fach darknefs blinds the fky, 
That the black night receives a deeper dye. Dry. 
3- To darken the underftanding. 
This my long-fuffering, and my day of grace, 
They whoonegle& and fcorn Malt never tafe, 
But hard be harden’d, blind be b/:nded mnre, Mil. 
4. To obfcure to the underitanding. 
The ftate of the cumtroverfy between as keen- 
deavoured, with all his art, to Lind and confound. 
s Stilling ficet. 


BEI 


and avorm.} A fmall viper, 
wife a-fllow worm; believed not to be 
venaqmous. 2 

You (potted fnakes, with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be net feen 5 
Newts and dlindsvorms, do no wrongs 
Come not near our fairy queen. Shakefpeare. 

The greater flow worm, called alfo the blind- 

* worm, is commonly thooght to be blind, becaufe 
, of the littlenefs of his eycs. Grew. 
To BLINK. w. nı [blincken, Danifh.] 
4. Towink, or twinkle with the eyes. 
So politick, as if one eye 
Upon the other were a {py ; 
‘That, to trepan the one to think 
The other blind, both ftrove to blinke Hudib. 
2. To fee obfcurely. 
What's here! the portrait of a blinking ideot. 
¢  Sbakefpeare. 
-. Sweet and lovely wall, k 
Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine 
eyac.  Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
His figure fuch as might his fou! proclaim ; 
Qne eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. Pope. 
BLINKARD. x. f [from dlink] 
r: One that has bad eyes. 
z. Something twinkling. 

In fome parts we fee many glorious and eminent 
ftars, in others few of any remarkable greatnefs, 
and in fome none but b/inkards, and obfcure ones. 

Hakezvill. 

BLISS. ». / (blyye, Sax. fram bhBayian, 

to rejoice. = 

1. The higheft degree of happinefs ; blef- 

*fednefs ; felicity: generally ufed of the 
happinefs of bleffed fouls. 

A mighty Saviour hath witneffed of himfelf, I 
.atn the way; the way that leadeth us from mifery 
-into blifs. Hooker. 


Dim fadnefs did not fpare 
That time celeftial vifages; yet, mix'd 
With pity, violated not their d/i/i. 
E With me 
„All my redeem’d may dwel, in joy and b/ifs. Milt. 
z2, Felicity in general. 
Condition, circumftance is not the thing; 
pBlifi is the fame in fubjeét or in king. Pope. 
Bur'ssrut. adj. [from bli and fullt) Full 
-of joy; happy in the higheft degree. 
Yet fwimming in that fea of b/ifsful joys 
He nought forgot. Fairy Queen. 
The two faddeft ingredients in hell, are depriva- 


tion of the d/i¢ful vifion, and confufioa of tace. 
ammond. 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
. Uninterrupted joy, unrival’d love, 
An bifrful folitude. Milecn. 
So peaceful fhalt thou end thy d/iftful days, 
And fteal thyfelf Trom life by flow decays. Pope. 
Firft in the fields I try the filvan ftrain’, : 
Nor blufh to {part in Windfor’s b/ifsful plains. 


Popes 

Bur‘ssruL.y. adv. [from blififul.] Hap- 
pily. 

BLI SSFULNESS. n”. f. 

_ pinefs ; fulnefs of joy. 

To Bur‘ssom. v. 2. To caterwaul; to be 

luftfal. ° Dig. 


BLISTER. n.f. [4luyfer, Duteh.] 


Milton. 


1, A puftule formed by raifing the cuticle 
filled with ferous 


from the cutis, an 
‘blood. 
In this fate the gallops, night by night, 
O'er ladies Ilps, who rait on kiftes dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab with differs plagues, 
Becaufe their breaths with fweetmedts tainted arc. 
Sbhakefpeare. 
I found a great lifer drawn by the garlick, but 
had it cut, which run a good deal of water, bur 
Filed again by next night. Temple. 
é ri 


called like-|'2. Any fwefling made by the feparation 


To 


To BLISTER., V. a. 


. - he died howling, 
BLITHE. adj. [bhSe, Saxon.] Gay; airy ; 


, ‘And the mower whets his fcythe. 
, _ Should he return, that troop fo d/itbe and bold, 


Bui'rury. adv. [from éliibe.] 


Bei runess. 


(from bli/sful.] Hap- 


BLO 


of a film or {xin from the other parts. 
Upon the leaves there rifeth' a tumour like a 
bhifter. i Bacon. 


* rife in blifters. 3 
If I prove honeymonth, let my tongue bhifler, 
And never to my red-look'd anger be 
The trumpet any more. Shatefpeare. 
Embrace thy knees with loathing hands, 
Which b/ifler when they touch thee. Dryden. 


1. To raife blifters by fome hurt, as by a 
burn, or rubbing. 
Look, here comes one, 2 gentlewoman of mine, 
Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
Harh biifer'd her report. Shakefpeare. 


2. To raife blifters with a medical inten- 


tton. 
T Afiftcred, the legs and thighs ; but was too late: 
Wifeman. 


merry; joyous; fprightly; mirthful. 

We have always one cye fixed upon the counte- 
nance of our enemies; and, according to the 
blithe or heavy a(peét thereof, nur other eye thew- 
eth fome other fuitable token either of diflike or 
approbation. 

Then fgh not fo, but let them go, 
And be you d/ithe and bonny. Sbhakefpeare. 

For that fair female troop thou faw’ft, that teem`d 
Of goddetles, fo blirbe, fo fmooth, fo gay; 

Yet empty of all good. Milton. 

To whom the-wily adder, Blithe and glad : 
Emprefs! The way is ready, and not long. Milton. 

„And the milkmaid fingeth d/ithe, 

Mitton. 


Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight. Prpe. 
; In a 
blithe manner. 

? n. f. [from ġlithe.] 


BrirusomeNess. § The quality of be- 


ing blithe. A 
Burrusome. ad. [from blithe.] Gay; 
| cheerful. 
Frofty bls ts deface 
The blithfome year : trees of their fhrivell'd fruits 
Are widow'd. $ PBilips. 
Yo Bioat. v. a. [probably from Slow. ] 
1 To fwell, or make, turgid with wind: 
it has wf, an intenfive particle. 
b Flis rude éffays 
Encourage him, and bisar him up with praife, 
That he may get more bulk before he dics. Dryd. 
The ftratting petticuat {mooths all ditinétions, 
levels the mother with the daughter. I cannot but 
be troubled-to fee fo many well-fhaped innocent 
virgins blsaredup, and waddling up and down like 
big-bellied womens Addifon. 
To Broar. v. n. To grow turgid. 
Af a perfon ofa firm conititutivn begins to bloar, 
from being warm grows cold, his fibres grow weak. 
wirbuthnet. 
Broar. adj. Swelled with intemperance; 
turgid. 
The bloat king. 
BLo‘atEpNess. 2. f. [from 
gidne(s; {welling ; tumour. 
Laditode, lazinefs, bfoaredxes, and fcorbutical 
fpots, are fymptoms of weak fibres. = Arbuthnot. 


Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
bloat. ] Tur- 


Brosser. m. f [from b/d.) A word 


ufed in fome counties for a bubble. 


There fwimmeth alfo in the feaa round flimy 
fubftance, called a dlobber, reputed noifome to the 
Carew. 


fih. 
Bro’anervrr. n. f. [from blob, or blobber, 
and /ip.] A thiek lip. 


They make a wit of their Infipid friend, 


Hisdlobbcrlips and becttebrows commend. Dryden. 


Bio’scirrep. 
Bio‘pBERLIPPED. § or thick lips. 
P 


LISTER. v. n., [from the noun.) To}, 


Hookers | 


BLO 
1 adj. Having felled 


A blobberlipped facil, feemeth to be a kind of 
muffel. Grew. 
His perfnn deformed to the higheft degree; Aat- 
nofed, and bfobberlipped. ~ L'Efiranges 


BLOCK. n.f. [élock, Dutch ; bloc, Fr.) 


1. A heavy piece of timber, rather thick 
than long. 
z. A mafs of matter. 
Homer's apotheofis'confilts of a groupe of figures, 
cnt in the famé ficck of merble, and rifing one 
above another. Addijons 


3. A mally body, 


Small caufes are fufficient to make a manun- 
eafy, when great ones are not in the way: for 
want of a block, he will tumble at a traw. Swift. 


4. A rnde picce of matter : in contempt. 


When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an 
image is cleft out of the trunk of fame tree, yet, 
after the {kill of artificers to fet forth fuch a divine 
block, it cannot one moment fecure itfelf from 
being eaten by worms. Stilling fleet. 


g. The piece of wood on which hats are 
formed. Some old writers ufe d/ock for 


the hat itfelf. - 
He wears his faith but as the fathion of his hat; 
it ever changes with the next boeke Sbakefpeare. 


6. The wood on which criminals are be- 


headed. 

Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 
Treafon’s true hed, and yielder-up of breath. Shake 

Ac the inftant of his death, having a long beard, 
after his head was upon the block, he gently drew 
| his beard afide, and faid, this hath not otf-nded 

the king. Bacca. 

T'i! drag him thence; 

Even from the holy altar to the birk, 
>. An obftraction; a ftop. 

Can he ever dream, that the fuffering for righ- 
| teoufnefs fake is our felicity, when he ‘lees us run. 
| to from it, that no crime is block enough in our 
| way to ftop our flight? Decay of Pictys 
8. A fea term for a pully. 

g. A blockhead; a fellow remarkable for 
ftupidity. 

"rhe country is a defert, where the good 
Gain'd inhabits not; born’s not underftood ; 
There men become beafts, and prone tovall evils; 
In cities, blocks. Donne. 

What tonguelefs blocks were they, would they not 

fpeak ? Skakefpeare’s Richard 111. 
To Buock. v. a. [bloguer, Fr.] 
t. To fhut up; to iñclofe, fo as to hinder 
4 egrefs ; to obftruat. 

‘Fhe ftates about them fhould neither by en- 
creafe of dominion, nor by blocking of trade, have 
it in their power to hurt or snnoy. Clarerdone 

They dicck the caftle kept by Bertram; 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it. 
Drydem 
z. It has often up, to note clanfure. 
¢ Recommend it to the governor nf Abingdon, to 
fend fome troops to block it up, from infcfting the 
great road.‘ 

The abbot raifes an army, and flecks up the town 
on theifide that facesshis dominions. Addifen. 

Brocx-uouse.x./. [from block and boufe.) 
A fortrefs built to obftrn& or block up 
a pafs, commonly to defend a harbour. 

His entrance is guarded with t/cck-boujts, and 
that on the town’s fide Fortified with ordoance, 

a Caria. 

Rochefter water reacheth far within the land, 
and ig under the protection of fome biockboufese 

i Raleigh. 

Biocx TIN. x. f--[from Glock and rin.) 
So the tradefmen call that which eg 
or unmixed, and yetunwrought. Boyle. 

i BLocxa'DE. 


Dryden, 


Clurenden. ` 


r 


BLO 


Brocca’or. 2. /. [from dhct.] A fiege 
carried on by fhutting up the place. 
The enemy was neceflitated wholly to abandon 
the blockade of Olivenza. Tatler. 
Round the goddefs roll 
„Broad hats and hoods, caps, a fable fhoal ; 
Thick, and more chicky the black Blockade exteads. 
Pope. 
To Biocra pe. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To that up by obftraction. 
Huge bales of Brftith cloth bfockade the door, 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar. Pope. 
Bro’cxneap. z. f- [from dfack and bead. | 
_ A ftupid fellow ; a dolt ; a man without 
parts. ' 
Your wit will nas fo foon out as another man's 
will; it is ftrongly-wedged up in a élockbead. Shuk. 
_ ._ Weidly fir like ftupid bickbeads, 
Oat hands committed to our pockets. Hudibras. 
A bibekbead rubs his thoughtlefs fkull, 
And thanks his ftars ha was not barn a fool. Pope. 


BLOCKHEADED. adj. [from blockead. } 
Stupid ; dull. 
Says a blockbeadel! boy, thefe-are villainous crea- 
tures. L Efiranpe. 
Bio’cxisn. adj. [from dlock.] Stupid 
dall. ~ S 
Make a lott’ry, 
And, by decree, let Slockifo Ajax draw 
The fort to fight with Heétor. Shakefpeare. 
Bio‘cantsnuy. adv. [from blockifo.] In 
a ftupid manner. 
Bio’cxisuness. xf. [from blockifo.] Stu- 
pidity ; dullnefs. 
ELro'mary. n. /. The firt forge in the 
iron mills, through which the metal 
+ pafles, after it has been firft melted from 
the mine. Dia. 


Bro'xker. 2. f- [I fappofe for élanket.] 

Our blanket livery ’s been all too fad 
For thiike fame feafon, wheo all is yclad 
With pleafance. Spenfir. 

BLOOD, 2./, [blob, Saxon.] 
1, The red liquor that circulates in the 
bodies of animals. 

But ficth, with the life thereof, which is the 
bleed thereof, fhall you not eat. Genefis. 

2. Child ; progeny. 

We'll no more meet, no more fee one anothers 

Bor yet thou art my fleth, my bsod, my daughter. 
i F à Skakefpeare. 
3. Family; kindred. 

As many and as well born -brods as thofe 
Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. Shzke/p. 

O! what an happinefs is it to find 
A friend of our owa dlocd, a brother kind! Waller. 

According tn the common law vf England, in 
adminiftrations, the whole éised is preferred to the 
half blood. Ayliffe. 

4. Defeent; lincage. 

Epithets of flattery, deferved by few of them ; 
and not running in a blood, like the perpetual gen- 
tlenefs of the Ormond family. Dryden. 

5. Blood royal; royal lineage, 
They will ale, f 
Give vs a prince © th’ blood, a fon of Priam, 
In chenge of him. . Shakefpeare, 
G. Birth; high extra€tion. 
Tam a gentleman of bhod and breeding. Stak. 
7. Murder; violent death. à 


Jt will have blod; they fay, blood will have. 


blood. Shatelpeare. 

The voice of thy brother's d/ocd crieth unto me 

froin the ground. Genefis, ive 10. 
8.1 Lite. 

Whea wicked men have flaina righteous perfon 
in his own haule, upon his bed, hall I not there- 
fore now require his dled at your hand ? 

a Samuel, ive Ur. 


4 


“BLO 


g: For blood. Though his blood or life f 


was at flake : a low phrafe. 

A crow lay battering upon a mufcle, and could 
not, for bis blood, break the fhell to gome at the 
fih. L'Eflrange. 

10. The carnal part of man. 


' Flefh and S/osd hath ant revealed it unto thee, |. 


but my Father which is in heaven. Mattb. xvi. 17- 
11. Temper of mind; ftate of the paffions. 
Will you, great fir, that glory blor, 


In cold blood, which you gan'd in hot? Hudibras. | 


12: Hot {park ; man of fire. 

The news put divers young d/ocds into fuch a 
futy, as the ambaffadors were not, without peril, 
to be otttraged. Bacon. 

13. The juice of any thing. 

He wathg@ghis garments in wing, and his clothes 

in the blood of giapes. Genefis, xlixs 11. 
To Boop. w.a. [fromthe noun.}]  - 
1. To ftain with blood. 

Then ail approach the Nain with vaft furprife, 
Aad, fearec fecure, reach out their focars afar, 
And lisod their points, to prove their partnerthip 

in war. y Dryden's Faliles. 

He was d/saded up to his clsows+by a couple of 
Moors, whom he butchered with bis own imperial 
haads. ~ Addijen. 

2. Toenter; to enure to blood, as a hound. 

Fairer than faireft, let none ever fay, 

That ye were blooded in a yielded prey. 

{ 

3. To blood, is fometimes to let blood 'me- 
dically. 

4. To heat; to exafperate. 

When the faculties intellectual are in vigour, 
sot drenched, or, as it were, loaded by the affec- 
tions. Bacon's Apophtbegms. 

y this means, matters grew more ¢xafperate ; 

į the auxiliary fortes of French and Englith were 

much d/seded one againft another. Bacon's Hen. Vil. 

BLoov-BoLTERED., adj. [from blod and 
éolter.} Blood {prinkled. 

The b/ood-dolter’d Banquo fmiles upon me. 

Macbeth. 
BLooD-HOT. adj. [from blood and bot.) 
Hot in the fame degree with blood. 

A good piece of bread firit to be eaten, will gain 
time to warm the beer d/oad-bot, which then he 
may drink fafely. Locke. 


To BLOOD-LET. v. 2. [from blod and Ler.] 

To bleed; to open a vein medicinally. 

The chyle is no: perfectly aflimilated into blood, 

by its circulation through the lungs, as is known 
by experiments in dlcod-/erting. 

firbuthnoe on Aliments. 

BLOOD-LETTER. a. /. [from b/ood-let.] A 

phlebotomift ; one that takes away blood 

medically. 

This mifchief, in ancurifms, proceedeth from 
the ignorance of the dlocd-letrer, who, nat conh- 
dering the errour committed in letting blood, binds 
up the arm carelefély. Wifeman. 

BLOOD-STONE. 2. f. [bematites; from 
blood and ftone.] The name of a ftone. 

There is a ftone, which they call the b/sod-/lone, 
which, worn, is thought to be good for them that 
bleed at the nofe; which, no doubt, is by aftric- 
tion, and cooling of the fpirits. Bacon. 

The Bloal-ficne is green, fpotted with a bright 
blood red. Woodward on Fofjils. 

Biroon-ruHirsty. adj. [from blod and 
thirft.| Defirous to thed blood. 

And high advancing his d/s0d shirfly blade, 
Struck one of thofe derormed heads. Fairy Queen. 

The image of God the b/osd-thirfly have nut; 
for Gad is charity and mercy itfelf. Raleigh's Hfi. 

Broon-vesset. x. f. [from bocd and wef- 
Jel.) A veffel appropriated by nature 
to the eonveyance of the blood. 

The thins of the forehead were extremely tough 


Spenfer’s Sonnets. |, 


BLO 


and thick, and had not in them any dloed-veffeh 
that we were able to diftover. Addifon s Spectator. 
BLOODFLOWER. n, f: [bamanthus, Lat], 
A plant. À 
BLOODGUULTINESS. 7. f. [from blood and 
guilty} Murder ; the crime of fhedding” 
blood. ; 3 
And were there rightful canfe of difcrence, 
Yee were 't not better, fair it to accord, 
Than with bloodguiftinefs to heap offence, 
And mortal vengeance join to crime abhorr'd ? 
Fairy Queens 
Bro‘opnounn. a. f [from blood and 
hound.| “A hound that follows by the 
fcent, and feizes with great fiercenefs. 
Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the people ! 
Thoo zealous, publick dledbeund, hear and melt! 
` Dryden. 
Where are thefe rav’ning b/sodLounds, that purfue 
In a full cry, gaping to fwallow me? 
Southern:’s Inn. Adult. 
A bloedbour:) will follow the track of the perfon 
he porfues, and all hounds the particular game they 
have in chace. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
And though the villain “fcape a while, he fecls 
Stow vengeance, like a bloodhound, at his heels. 
4 *  Savifte 
Bio‘opiry. adu. [from blood.) With 
difpofition to ed blood ; cruelly. 
` ti 


I told the purfoivant,  * 
As too triumphing, how mine enemies 
To-day at Pomfret d/oodily were butcher’d. 
3 Shatelpeare's Richard II. 
This day the paet, oodily inclin'd, 
Has made me die, full fore againft my mind. Dryd. 
Bio’opiness. x. f [from bloody.) The’ 
ftate of being bloody. 
It will manifeft itfelf by its d/oodine/s ; yet fome- 
times the (cull is fo thin as not to admit of any. 
; Sharp's Surgerys 
Bio‘ooress. aaj. [from S/ood.] 
1. Without, blood; dead. 
He cheer’d my forrows, and, for fums of gold, 
The bloodle/s carcafe of my Heétor fold. 
‘Dryden's ZEncids 


‘ 


2. Without flaughter. 

War briogs ruin where it ould amend ; 
But beauty, with a S/sodlefs conquett, finds 
A welcome fnv’reigaty in rodet minds. Waller. 

Bio‘opsnen. x. /. [from blood and fhed.] 
1. The crime of blood, or murder. 

Fall many mifchiefs follaw cruel wrath,; 
Abhorred b/osd/hed, and tumultuous ftrife, 
Unmanly mardcr, and unthrilty feath. Fairy Q, 

All murders pat do ftand excus’d In this ; 

And this f fole, and fo unmatchable, 

Shall prove a deadly Sloodfbed bot a jeft, 

Exampled by this heinous fpectacle. ` ; 
Shakefpeare’s King Fabwe 

A man, under tbe tranfports of a aisha 
rage, pafles a different judgment upon morder 
and bloodfhed, from what he docs when his revenge 
is over. Souths 

2. Slaughter; wafte of life. 
So by him Ciefaz got the vidtcry, 
Through great blosd/bed, and many a fad aflay. 
A + Fairy Queen. 
Of wars and dbhodjhed, and of dirc events, 
I could with greater ce:tainty foretel. 
k Dryden's Tyrannic Loves 
Broovsuepper. z. f. [from bloodfbed.} 
Murderer. 

He that taketh away his neighbour's living, fay- 
eth him; and he that defraudeth the labourer of 
his hire, is a bloodfbeddere © Ecelus. xxxiv. 22, . 

Bio‘opsuor. 1 adj. [from blood and 
Bioopsuo'rren. § fhor.] Filled’ with 
blood burfting from its proper veffels. 

And that the winds their bellowing throats would 


try, 
When redd‘ning clouds refich his bloodfhot eyes. 
. Garthe 
Bro'oD- 


BLO 


Buo‘opsucrer. n. fe [from blod and 
fuck.) 


a. A lecch; a fly; any thing that fucks |- 


blood, 
2. A cruel man; a murderer. 
God keep the prince trom all the pack of you; 
A knot you are of damned blosdfuckers, 
Shakefp. Richard M1. 
The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a 
bfoxdfue ter, a murderer, and a parricide. Hayward, 
Bio‘oowrt. 2.f. A fine anciently paid 
as a compenfation for blood. 
Broo’pwort. 2./. A plant. 
Lio’opy. ad. [from ġlod.] 
1. Stained with blood. 
z. Crucl; murderous: applied either to 


men or fas. ~ 

By continual martial exercifes, without blond, 
fhe made them perfett in that Elocdy art. Sidneye 

Falfe of heart, light of ear, dfcedy of hand. 

Shake{p. King Lear. 
1 grant him dkedy, 
Luxurious, avaricious, faife, deceitful. 
Shakelp. Macbeth. 
Thou dledicr villain, 
‘Than terms can give thee out. Shakefp. Macheth. 

Alas ! why gnaw you fo your nether lip? 

Some bloody paflion fakes your very frame 5 

Thefe are portents: but yet I hope, 1 hope, 

‘Fhey do not point on me. Skhakefpeare’s Othello. 
The bloody fact 

WHi be avcng’d ; and th” other's faith approv'd 

Lofe no reward; though hece thou fee hin die, 

Rolling in duf and gore. Afilton’s Paradife Loft. 

The blsodieft vengeance which the could purfue, 
Would be a trifle to my lofs of you. 

+ +. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

P.oud Nimrod firft thesblscdy chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. 
Popes Windfer Fore. 
Bioopy-riux. z. f The dyfentery ; 
a difcafe in which the excrements are 
mixcd with blood. 

Cold, by retarding the mation of the blodd, and 
“fepprefiing perfpiration, produces giddinefs, fleepi- 
sicfs, painsin the bowels, loofenets, blondy fluxes. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 
Broovy-minovdep. adj. [from bloody and 
mind.| Cruel; inclined to blooded. 

I thiok you'll make me mad: truth has heen 
at my tongue’s end this Inf hour, and I have 
nt the power to bring it out, for fear of this 
bloody minded colonel. Dryden's Spanifo Friar. 

BLOOM. “x. S [blum, (Germ. blem, 
Dutch. ] ` 
1. A bloffon ; the flower which precedes 
“the fruit. 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on her bhor, extracting iquid (weet. Milten. 
A medlar tree was planted by 3. 
The fpreading branches made a goodly thaw, 
And full of opening blooms was ev'ry bough. Dryd. 
Hatte to yonder woodbine bow'rs 5 
The turf with rural dainties shall be crown’d, 
While opening bloom: diffufe their fweets around. 
Mes Popes 
z. The ftate of immaturity ; the ftate of 
any thing improving, and ripening to 
higher perfection. 

Were } no queen, did you my beauty weigh, 

My youth in é/ocm, your age in its decay. 
Dryden's Aurengrcbe. 
3. The blue colour upon plums and 
grapes newly gathered. 
4. [in the iron works.) A piece of iron 
wrought into a mafs, two feet {quare. 
To Broom. v. x. [from the noun.] 
3. To bring or yield bloffoms. 
The rod of Aaron for the houfe of Levi was 
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hudded, and brought forth buds, and bloomed blof- 
foins, and yielded almond, Numbers, xvii. 8. 

It is a common experience, that if you do not 
pull off fome blufloms the fri time a trce bloometh, 
it will bloffom itfelf to death, Bacon's Nut. Hiflory 
2. To produce, as blooms. 

Rites and cuftoms, now Toperftitions, when the 
ftrength of virtuous, devout, or charitable affection 
Elocmed them, no nian could juftly have condemned 
as evil. _ Hicker. 

3. To be in a ftate of youth and improve- 


ment. 

Beauty, frail fow’r, that every fzafon fears, 
Blooms in thy colours for a thoufand years. 

Pope's Epifizs. 

O greatly blefs'd with every blooming grace ! 
With equal fteps the paths of glory trace. 

Pope's Odyffey. 
Bro’omy. adj. [from blom.] Full of 
blooms ; flowery. 

O nightingale! that oa yon komy {pray 
Warbleft at eve, when afl the woods are fill, Afilron. 
> Daparting {pring could ‘only ftay to fhed 
Her dSleemy beautics on the genial bed, 

But left the manly fummer in her tead, Dryden. 

Hear how the birds, on ev'ry d/somy pray, 
With joyous mufick wake the dawning day. Pope. 

Brore.-x. f. [from d/ow.] Att of blow- 


ufed. 


Out rofht, with an unmeafur’d roar, 


Thofe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps; ufhers | 
Chapman's Iliad. | 


‘ ta either’s blore. 
BLO’SSOM. n.f. [bloyme, Sax.]. The 
flower that grows on any plant, previ- 
ous to the feed or fruit. We generally 
call thofe flowers blooms, which are 
not much regarded in themfelves, but 


as a token of fome following productiong 
* Cold news for me: 
Thus are my &S/offoms blafted in the bud, 
And caterpillars cat: my leaves away. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Mervily, merrily, fhall I live now, ~ 
Under the d/cfom that hangs on the bough. 
Shakelp. Tempeh. 
The pulling off many of the bloffims of a truir 
tree, doth make the fruit fairer. Bacon's Nut. Hif. 
To his green years your cenfure you would fuit, 
Not blaft the b/afom, but ennet the fruit. Dryder. 
To Bio’ssom. v.n. [from the noun.) To 


put forth bloffoms. 

This is the ftate of nan: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloyffoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upoa him. 

Sbakifp. Herry VN. 

Although the fig-tree thall not blufi neither 
fhall fruit be in the vines, yet will 1 rejorce in the 
Lord. Habb. iii. 17. 

The want of rain, at dlofiming time, often 
occ'afisns the dropping off of the blofloms, for want 
of fap. Mortimer. 


To BLOT. w. a. [from blottir, Fr. to hide, ] 
t. ‘To obliterate; to make.writing invifi- 
ble by covering it with ink. 
: You that are king 
Have caus’d bim, by new att of parliament, 
” To dict out me, and put his own fon in. 
; Sbakefpe Henry VI 
Ev'n enpious*Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The lat and greateft art, the art to blire Pope. 
A man of the moft underftanding will find it im- 
poflible to make the bef ufe of it, while he writes 
in con{traint, perpetually foftening, correcting, or 
blotting out expreffions, ` Sift. 
2. To efface; to erafe. 
O Bertram, oh no more iny foe, but trother ! 
t One aå like this bors our athoufand crimes. Dryd. 
Vhefe fimple ideas, vffered ta the mind, the 
underftanding can no more sefufe, nor alter, nor 
bio out, than a mirrour can refufe, alter, or ob- 
literate, the images which the objets gauge 
stg he. 


` Am pregnant to good pity. 


BLO 


3. To make black fpots on a paper; to 


blur. 

Heads overfull of matter, be like pens overfull« 
of ink, which will fooner Blot, than make any fair 
letters Ajekami' 

O fweet Portia! 
Here are a few of the unpleafant’{t words 
That ever blotted paper. Shak. Mercbant of Venice. 


4. To difgrace; to disfigure. 


Unknit chat threat’ning unkind brow 5 

Tt hlors thy beauty, as frofit bites the meads, 

Confounds thy fame. Shak. Taring of the Shreve- 
My guilt thy grawing virtues did defame ; 

My blacknefs d/orted thy unbtemith’d name. 

Dryden's Æneide- 

For mercy’s fake reftrain thy hand, 

Bit not thy innocence with guiltlefs blood. Rowee. 


5- To darken, 


He fung how earth Lists the moon's gilded waneg» 
Whit foolifi mea beat founding brafs-in vain. 
a Corley e- 


Brot. z. /. [from the verb.] 
1, An obliteration of fomething written. - 


Let flames on your unlucky papers prey; 
Your wars, your loves, your praifes, be forgot, , 
And make of all an univerfal bor. Dryd. Juvenal. 


‘2. A blur; a fpot upon paper. 
i :3. A {pot in reputation; a ftain; a difs 
ing; blat: an expreflive word, but not | 


grace; a reproach. 
Make known, 
it is no‘vicioos d/o, murder, ar foulnefs, . 
That hath depriv'd me, Shakifpeare's King Lear, - 
A lie is a foal Alor in a manṣ yet it is conti- 
nually in the mouth of the untaught. Erch xx. 24e- 
A difappointed hope, a blot of honour, a ftrain* 
of confcience, an unfortunate love, will ferve the 
turn. Templed 


4. [At backgammon.] When a fingle 


man lies open to be taken up; whence,- 


to bit a blot. p 
He is too great a matter of his art, to make a - 
bles which may fo eafily be hit. ü 


Drydens Dedication to ZEncid. 


Brorem mf. [from d/or.] A fpot or- 


puftule upon the fkin. 

Spots and dkiches, of feveral colours afid figuresy- 
ftraggling over the body ; fome are red, oth rs yel-- 
low, or black. - Harvey. 


To Brore, v. a.- To fmoke, or dry by’ 


the fmoke ; as Żloted herrings, or redi 
herrings. D 


BLOW. x. fS. [blomve, Dutch.] 
i. The a& of ftriking. 
z. Acitroke. 


A moft poor man, made tame ta fortune’s blows,- 
Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows, ~ 
Shakelp. King Leare- 

A woman’s tongue, 
That gives not half fo great a blow to th’ ear, 
As will acheftnut. Shatefp. Taming of the Shrew 

Words of great contempt commonly. finding a 
return of equal fcorn, d/ows were faftened upon the- 
moft pragimatical of the crew. Clarendon. 


3. The fatal Rtroke; the ftroke of death. 


Ailugge your thirtt of blood, and ftrike the blow. 
Dryden. 


4 An aĝ of hoftility : d/ews are nfed fur 


combat or war. 
Be moft abated captives to fome nation 
That won you without dias. Shakefpeares 
Unarm’'d if I thauld go, 
What ‘e pe of mercy from this dreadful foe, 
But woman-like to tall, and fall without a blow ? 
Pope. 


5. A fudden calamity; an unexpected 


evil. 
People is broken with a grievous loro, Feren 
Tu all but thee in fits he feem’d to go, 

And ‘twas my miniftry to deal the blow. Parnel. 


6. A fingle aftion ; a fudden event. 


Evciy year they gain a vittory, and a town; but 
í if 
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if they are once defeated, they lofe a province at a 
blow. Dryden. 
:7. The aé& of a fly, by which fhe lodges 
eggs in fleth. a 

1 much fear, left with the #hws of fies 
His brafs-inflidted woumds are fill’d. 

‘Chapman's Wied. 
‘Yo Brow. w. z. pret. blez; particip. paff. 
blown. [blapan, Sax.] 
“1. To make a current of air. 

At his fight the mountains are fhaken, and at 
his will the fouth wind lewer. Ecclus. xliii. 16. 

Fruits, for long keeping, gather before they are 
full ripe, and in a dry day, towards noon, and 
when the wiad blower not fouths and when the 
moon is in decreafe. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

By the fragrant winds that s/w 
O'er th’ Elyfian flow’rs. Pope's St. Cecilia. 

2. This word is ufed fometimes imperfon- 
ally with iz. j 
It blew a terrible tempeft at fea once, and there 
was one feaman praying. L'Efirange. 
fit Blews a happy gale, we muft fet up all our 
fails; though it fometimes happens that our na- 
tural heat is more powerful than our care and cor- 
rectnefs. Dryden, 
3. To pant; to puff; to be breathleis, 

Here ’s Mrs. Page at the door, fweating and 
blowing, and looking wildly. Secara: 

Each aking nerve refule the lance to throw, 
And cach fpent courfer at the chariot d/ow. Pope. 

4. To breathe. 

Says the fatyr, if you have gotten a trick of 
blowing hot and cold out of the fame mouth, I’ve 
e’en done with ye. > L'Efirange. 

5- To found with being blown? 
Nor with lefs dread the lond 
Ethereal trumpet from on high gan biw, Milton. 
There Jet the prating organ blow 
« To the full-voie’d quire below. Milton. 
6. To found, or play mufically by wind. 

The priefts fhall bv with the tra mpet. F/iua. 

When ye blow an alarm, then the camps thatlie 
an the ealt parts thall go forward. Numbers. 

7. To blow over. To pafs away without 
effect. 

Storms, though they bloto over divers times, yet 
may fall at laft. Bacon's Effays. 

When the florm is bhbzen over, 
Tow bleft is the fwain, 
Who begins to difcover 
An end of hi. pain. Granville, 

But thofe clouds being now happily dé2un car, 
and our fun clearly fhining out again, I have re- 
covered the relapfe. Derbam. 

8. To blow up. To fly into the air by the 
force of gunpowder. 

On the next day, fome of the enemy's maga- 
zines blew up; and it is thought they were de- 
ftroyed on purpofe by fame of their men. Tathr. 

To Brow. w. a. 
1. To drive by the force of the wind: 
with a particle to fix the meaning. + 
Though you untie the winds, 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees Blown 
down, 
Though cuftles topple on their warders heads. 
Macheth. 

Fair daughter, boru away thofe mifts and clouds, 

And let thy eyes thine forth in their full luftre. 
Derbam. 

Thefe peimitive heirs of the chriftian church 
could pot fo eafily blow of the doctrine of paffive 
obedience, Scuth. 

2. To inflame with wind. 2 
T have created the fmith that socwerb the coals. 
Yaiab, 
A fire not blown fall éanfume him. Job. 
3. To fwell; to puf into fize, 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 

But love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s right. 
King Lear. 


BLO 
4- To form into thape by the breath. 
Spherical bubbles, that boys fometimes b/w 
with water, to whith foap hath given a tenacity. 
Boyle. 
5. To found an inftrument of wind mufick. 
Biv the trumpet among the nations. Jerimiab. 
Where the bright feraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets leave Milton. 
6. To warm with the breath. 


When ificles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the thepherd bleres his nail, 


And Tom bears logs into the Kall, i 


And milk comes frozen home in pail. 
7- To fpread by report. 
But never was there man, of his degree, 
So much efteem'd, fo well belov’d, ashe: 
So gentle of condition was he known, . 
That through the court his courtefy was d/crun. 


Dryden. 
8. To blow out, To extinguith by wind or 
the breath. j 


Your breath firft kindled the dead coal of war, 
And brought in matter that thould feed this fire : 
And now ‘tis far too huge to be S/oqun out 
With that fame weak wind which enkindled it. 

Shake/peare. 
Moon, Nip behind fome cloud, fome tempett rife, 
And blow out all the ftars that light the tkics, 
Dryden, 
9. To blow up. To raife or fwell with 
breath. 

A plague of Gghing and grief! it S/cqws a man 
up like a biadder, » Shakelpeare. 

Before we had exhanfted the receiver, the blad- 
der appeared as full as if blown up with a quill. 

Boyle. 

Tt was my breath that Slew this tempeft up, 
Upon your ftubborn ufage of the pope. Shakefp. 

An empty bladder gravitates no more than when 
bleaun up, but fomewhat lefs 5 yet defcends more 
eafily, becaufe with lefs refiftance, Grew, 

lo. To blom up. To inflate with pride. 

Blwwn up with the conceit of his merit, he did 
not think he had received good meature trom the 
king. Bacon. 

11. To blow up. To kindle. 

His prefence foon bavus up th’ unkindly fight, 

And his loud guns fpeak thick like angry men. 
Dryden. 


Sbakefp. 


12. To move by affatus. 

When the mind finds herfelf very much inflamed 
with devotion, the is too much inclined to think 
that it is dleaun up with fomething divine within 
herfetf. Addifon. 

13. To blow up, To burt with gunpow- 
der ; to raife into the air. 
The captains hoping, by a mine, to gain the 
city, approached with foldiers ready to enter upon 
blowing up of the mine. Knsiles’s Hif. of the Turks. 
Their chief bieron up in air, not waves expir'd, 
Towhich his pride prefum’d to givethelaw. Dryd. 
Not far from the faid well, bliaving up a rock, 
he formerly obferved fome of theft. `A sodsvard, 
14. To infeé& with the eggs of flies. I 
know not how this fenfe belongs to the 
word, , 
Tawould no more endure 

This wooderrflavery, than 1 woald fuffer 

The fleth-Ay bhaus my mouth. Shakefpeare. 
Rather at Nilus’ mud 

Lay me fark naked, and let water-flies 

Blow me into abhorring. ` Shakefpeare. 

15. To blow upon. ‘To make ftale. 

I am wonderfully pleafed, when I meet with 
any paflage in an old Greek or Latin author, that 
is not blown upon, and which I have never met 
with in any quotation. Addifon. 

He will whifper an intrigue that is nut yet 
blown upen by,common fame. Addifor. 


To Brow. w. n. [blopan, Saxon.] To 
bloom; to bloffom. 
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We lofe the prime, to mark how {pring 
Our tended plants, how d/cws the citron grove, 
What drops the my tsh, and what the balmy reed. 

æ Miloa. 
This royal fair 
Shall, when the bloffom of her beauty ’s loren, 
Sce her great brother on the Britith throne. 
Waller. 

Fair is the kingeup that in meadow blower, 
Fair is the daify chat befice her grows. 

For thee Idume’s fpicy foreits bisw, 

And feeds of gold in Ophir’s mouotains glow. Pope. 
Biower.w. A [from blowv.|] A melter of 
tin. a 

Add his care and coft in buying wood, and in. 
fetching thé fame to the blawing-houfe, together 
with the d/oqwers' two or thice months extreme and 
increafing labour. Carcass 

Brown. The participle pafive of blav. 

All the {parks of virtue, which natwe had 
Kindled.in them, were fo S/ccun to give forth thelr 
uttermott heat, that juftly it may be affirmed, they 
inflamed the affections of all that knew them. 

Sidney. 
+ The trumpets fleep, while cheerful horns are 
blun, 
And arms employ‘d on birds and beafts alone. Pepe 
Bio‘wroinr. 2. /. A child’s play, per- 
haps like pu/bpin. 
Shortly boys thal! not play 
At fpancounteg or dkeavpeint, but hall play 
Toll to fome courtier. Donre. 
Browrn. x. jJ. [from bloxu.] Bloom, or 
bloffora. : 


Ar, ition and coveton {refs being but green, and 
newly grown up, the feeds and effects were as yet 
but potential, and in the bleth and bud. Raleigh, 
Browze. #./: A ruddy fat-faced wench,- 
Browzy. adj. [from blowze.] Sun burnt; 

high coloured. 

BLUBBER. »./: [See BLos.] The part 
of a whale that contains the ail. - 

To BLu'BBER. v. x. [from the noun. ] To 

weep in fuch a manner as to fwell the 

cheeks. 


Gay. 


Even fo lies the 
Blubb’ring and weeping, weeping and blubh’ ring, 
Stakefp. Rinzo and Juliet, 
A thief came to a boy thut was blubbering by 
the fide of a well, and aiked what he cried fur. 
L’Efrange, 
Soon as Glumdalclitch mifs’d her pleafing care, 
She wept, the déubber'd, and she tore her hair. 
.  Stwife. 
To fwell the cheeks 


To BLU'BBER. v. a. 
with weeping. 
Fair ftreams reprefent unto me my d/ubbered 
face; Jet tears procure your itay. Sidney. 
‘The wild wood gods, arrived in the place, 
There find the virgin doleful, deflate, j 
With ruffled raiment, and fair blubber'd face, 
As her Qutrageous foe hid left her late. 
Fairy Queen. 
Tir'd with the (earch, not finding what the reks, 
‘With cruel blows the pounds her diubder'd checks. 
Dryden. 
Buu’saeren. particip. adj. {from To bluh~ 
“Ler.] Swelled ; big: applied commonly 
to the lip. i 
Thou fing with him, thnu booby! never pipe 
Was fo profan'd, to touch that blubhr'd Sin. Dryd. 
Bru’pceon. wf A fhort tick, with one 
end loaded, ufed as anoffenfive weapou. 
BLUE. adj. (blep, Sax. bleu, Fr.] One 
of the feven original colours. ~ 
There 's gold, and here 
* My blufi veins to kifs; a hand that kings 
Have lipt and trembled killing. Statefpears. 
Where fires thou find‘! unrak‘d, and Reaches 
untwept, ` 
There pinch the maids as bue as bilberry. Shat. 
» O cowag 


` 


BLU 


O coward confcience, how doft thou afflict me ! 
The lights burn:d/uc. Is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold fearful drops tand on my trembling fichh. 

Sbhakefpeare. 

Why does one climate and one foil endue 
The'bluthing poppey with a crimfon hue, 

Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet bie ? 
Prior. 

There was fearce any other colour fenfible be- 
fides red and blue ; only the d/ucs, and principally 
the fecond blue, inclined a little to green. Nervten. 

BLU EBOTTLE. a. f. [eyanus; from blue 
and Gottle.] 

1. A flower of the bell fhape; a fpecies of 
bottleflower. | 

If you put blueberries, or other blue flowers, into) 
en ant-hill, they will be flained with red: be-; 
caufe the ants thruft their ftings, ‘and infil into 
them theie tinging liquor. _ ” Ray. 

2. A fly with a large blue belly. 
Say, fite of infegts, mighty Sol, 
A fly upon the chariot pole 
Cries out, What bluebottie alive 
Did ever with fuch fury drive ? Prior. 
Buve-syep. adj. [from blue and eye.) 
‘Having blue eyes. 
Rife, theh, fair blue-eyed maid, rife and difcover 
Thy filver brow; and meet thy golden lover. 
Crafbaqw. 
Nor to the temple was the gone, to move 
_ With prayers the blue-eyed progeny of Jove. Dryd. 
BLUEHA'IRED. adj. [from blue and bair.) 


Having blue hair. 
This place, j 
The greateft and the belt of all the main, ` 
He quarters to his diue-bair'd deities. Milton; 
BLu'ELY. adv. [from é/ve.] With a blue 


colour. - , 
This ‘fquire he dropp'd his pen full foon, 
While as the light burnt d/ucy. Sswift. 
Buv‘eness. 2. f. [from blue.] The qua- 
lity of being blue’ 
In a moment our liquor may be deprived of its 
Bluenefs, and reftored to it again, by the affufion of 
a few drops of liquors. Boyle on Colours. 
Buurr. adj. Big; furly ; bluftering. 
Like thofe whom ftature did to crowns prefer, 
Black-bruw'd and bluff, like Homer's Jupiter. 
3 Dryden. 
Biv’1su. adj. [from d/ee.] Blue in a 


fmall degree. . 

Side flceves and fkirts, round underhorne with 
a luij tiofel. Skakefpeare. 

Ar lat, as far as I could cat my eyes 
Upon the fea, fomewhat, methought, did rife 
Like blui mits ™ 2 Dryden. 

Here, in full light, the ruffet plains extend 5 
There, wrapt in clouds, the ¿xii hills afcend. 

Pope. 

Biu‘isuness. 2. f. [from é/ue.} A fmall 
degree of blue colour. 

1 could make, with crude copper, a folution 
withoat the b/ui/bnefs that is wont to accompany its 
vulgar folutions. Beyle 

To BLUNDER. v.n. [blunderen, Dutch; 
perhaps from blind.] 

1. To miltake grofsly ; to err very widely; 
to miftake’ ftupidly. It isa word im- 
plying contempt. 

It is one thing to forget matter of fa&t, and an- 
other to blander upon the reafon of ite L'Efirange 

The grandzes and giants in knowledge, who 
Yaughed at all befides chemfelyes, as barbarous and 
infignificant, yet d/untercd, and ttumbled, about 
tbeir principal concern. " ` Sats. 

z. To flounder ; to ftumble. 

He who now to fenfe, now nonfenfe leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. 


.., Pope. 
To Biu’nver, v a, To mix foolifhly or 
blindly. 


BLU 


He Teems to underftand no difference between 
titles of refpect and aéts of worthip ; between ex- 
preffions of efteem and devotion; between reli-_ 
gious and civil worfhip: for he blunders and con- | 
founds all tlefe together; and whatever proves’ 
one, he thinks, proves all the rete  Stilling fleet. 

Buu'npver. n. /. [from the verb.] A grofs: 
or fhameful miftake. ! 

Te was the advice of Schomberg to'an hiforian, 
that he fhould avoid bring particular in the draw-} 
ing up of an army, and other circumftances in thel 
day of battle; for that he had obferved notorious) 
blunders and abfardities committed by writers not} 
converfant in the art of war. Aildifon. 

Tt is our own ignorance that makes us charge 
thofe works of the Almighty as defects or blunders, 
as ill-contrived or ill-made. Derbam. 

Biu’nversuss. x. f. [from blunder.) A 
gun that is charged with many bullets, 
fo that, without any exact aim, there is 
a chance of hitting the mark. l 

There are blunderbuffes in every hoop-hole, that 
go off of their own accord at the fqueaking of a 
fiddle. Dryden. 

Buu’nnerer. x. fe [from blunder.] A 
man apt to commit blunders ; a block- 
head. > 

. Another fort of judges will decide in favour of 

an aathor, or will pronounce him a mere biun- 
d:rer, according to the company they have kept. 

Watts. 

Biu’nperuean. n, f. [from blunder and. 


head.| A ftupid fellow. 

At the rate of this thick-fkulled Slunderbead, 
every plow-jobber fhal! take upon him to read up- 
on divinity. L'Efirange. 

BLUNT. adj. [etymology uncertain. ] 
t. Dull on the edge or point ; not (harp. 

Thanks co that beauty, which can give an edge! 
to the bluntcfi fwords. Sidney. 

If the iron be blust, and he donot whet the edge, 
then muft he put to more ftrength. Ecclef. 

2. Dull in underftanding ; not quick. 
Valentine being gons, I'll quickly crofs, 
By fome fly trick, déenr ‘Ihurio’s dull proceeding. 
Sbakcfpeare. 
3. Rough; not delicate; not civil. 

Whiteh-ad, a grave divine, was of a blunt ftoical 
nature. “ne day the queen happened to fay, I 
like thee the hetter, becaufe thoa livet unmarried. 
He anfwered, Madam, 1 like you the worfe, Bacon. 

The mayor of the town came to feize them in 
a blunt manner, alleging a warrant to Rop them. 

Wotton. 

“Tis not enough your counfe! {ill be true : 

Blunt truths more mifchief than nice falichoods do. 
5 Pope. 


4. Abrupt; not elezant. 

To vufe too many circumftances, ere one ceme 
to the matter, is wearifome ; to ufe none ar all, is 
blunt. Fa acon. 

5. Hard to penetrate. This ufe is improper. 

I fia} my heart hardened and bunt to nsw im- 
preffions; it will fcarce reecive or retain affections 
of ycfterday. Pope. 

To Buunr. v. a. [from the noun.] , 
1. To dull the edge or pointy 
So ficken waining moons too near the fun, 
And blun: their crefcents on the edge of day. Dryd. 
Earthly limbs and grofs allay 
Blunt not the beams of heav’n, and edge of day. 
; Dryden. 

He had fuch things to urgeagainft our marriage, 
As, now declar'd, would S/unt my {word in battle, 
And daftardize my courage. _ Dryden. 

2. To reprefs or weaken any appetite, de- 
fire, or power of the mind. 
Blunt not his love; 
Nor lofe the good advantage of his grace, 
By feeming cald. Shakefpeare. 
Buu’ntrey. adv. [from blunt] 


t. Ina blunt manner; without fharpnefs. 


BLU 
2. Coarfely ; plainly ; roughly. 


l can keep honeft cuanfels, marr a curions tale 

in telling it, and deliver a plain meffage bluntly. 
Shake(pears. 

A man of honet blood, 
Who to his wife, before the time affign’d 

For childbirth came, thus é/unrly fpoke his mind. 
Dryden. 
BLU'NTNESS. n. fa [from b/unt.] , 
1. Want of edge or point ; dulnefs ; ob- 

tufencfs; want of iharpnefs. 

The crafty boy, that had full oft effay’d 
To pierce my ftubborn and refifting breaft, 

But Rill the d/entne/s of his darts betray'd. Suckling. 
2. Coarfenefs ; roughnefs of manners ; 
rude fincerity. 

His filence grew wit, bis d/untnefs integrity, his 
beaftly ignorance virtuous fimplicity. Sidney. 

Manage difputes with civility; whence fome 
readers will be affifted to difcern a difference be- 
twixt bluntnefs of fpeech and ftrength of reafon. 

a Boyle. 

Falfe friends, his deadlift foes, could find no ties, 
But thows of honett f/untnefstobetray. Dryden. 

Biu’ntwitten. ad. [from blunt and 
awit.] Dull; ftupid. 

Blentqwitted lord, ignoble indemeanoar. Shak. 
BLUR. x. J: [borra, Span. ablot, Skinner.) 
A blot; a ftain; a fpot. 5 

Man, once failen, was nothing buta great Alur 5 
a total univerfal pollusion. Scuth. 

To Buur. w. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To blot; to obfcure; without. quite 
effacing. 

. Sneh an a&, = 
That blurs the grace and bluf of modefy, 
Calls virtue hypocrite. Skatkelpecre. 
Long is it fince I faw him ; 

But time hath nothing d/urr'd thofe lines of favour, 
Which then he wore. Sbakefpeare. 

Concerning innate principles, I defire thefe men 
to fay, whether they can, or cannot, by educatien 
and cuftoin, be blurred and blotted oat? Locke. 

2. To blot; to ftain; to fully. 
Sarcafms may eclipfe thine own, 
Bat cannot Slur my lot renown. = Hudibras. 
To Buurt. v. a. [without etymology. ] 
To fpeak inadvertently ; to let fly 
without thinking: commonly with out 
intenfive. 

Others caft out blond, and deadly fpeeches at 
random; and cannot hold, but dfurt ext, thofe 
words, which afterwards they are forced to eat. 

.  Hakewill. 

They had fome belief of a Deity, which they, 
upon furprizal, thasY/urt out. Goren. of the Tongue. 

They blath if they d/urt ovt, ere well awares 
A fwan is white, or Queenfbury is fair. Yomg. 

To BLUSH. v.n. (b/ofen, Dutch. ] 

1. To betray fhame, orconfafion, by a 
red colour on the cheek or forehcad. 
. 1 have mark’d 
A thoufand b/uphing apparitions 
To ftart into her faces a thoufand innocent thames, 
In ange! whitenefs, bear away thefe bluthes. Shak. 

1 will go wath: 

And, when my face is fair, yourthall perceive 
Whether 1 bfufh or no. Shakefpeares 

All thefe things are graceful in a friend's mouth, 
which are d/ufhing in a man’s own. Bacon. 

Shame caufeth blufhing ; blufhing is the refit of 
the blood to the face; although d/ubing will be 
feen in the whole breaft, yet that is but in paflage 
to the face. Bacon, 

Blujb then, but bluff for your dettructive filence, 
That tears your foul. Smith. 

z. To carry a red colour, or any foft and 


bright colour. , 
: To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blooms, 
And bears his d/u/bing honours thick apon him. 
Shakepeare. 
Bur 


‘BLU 


But here the rofes b/u/> fo rates 
Here the mornings {mile fo fairy 
As if neither cloud, nor wind, 

Bot would be courteous, would be kind. Crafbaaw. 

Along thofe blujbing borders, bright with dew, 

Themfon. 
3. It has at before the caufe of fhame. 
He whin'd, and roar’d away your victory, 
That pages blufo'd at him; and men of heart 
Look’d wond'ring at each other. Sbakefpeare. 
You have not yet loft all your natural modefty, 
but blujb at your vices. Calamy’s Sermons. 
To Buusu. v. a. To make red. Not ufed. 
Pale and bloodiefs, 
Being all defcended to the lab’ring heart, 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er re- 
turneth 

To blufh and beautify the cheek again. Shade/p. 
Buusu. z. f. [from the verb.] 4 
1. The colour in the cheeks, raifed by 


fhame or confufion. 
The virgin's with, without her fears, impart; 
Excufe the b/u/b, and pour outall the heart. « Pope. 
z. A red or purple colour. 
3. Sudden appearance: a fignification that 
feems barbarous, yet ufed by good writ- 


ers. 

All purely identical propofitions, obvioufly, and 
at firit blufb, appear to contain no certain inftruc- 
tion in them. Lorke. 

Buivu'suy. adj. [from blu/h.] Having the 
colour of a bluth. 

Blotioms of trees, that are white, are commonly 
inodorate 3 thofe of apples, crabs, peaches, are 
blujby, and {mell {weet Bacon. 

Stratonica entering, moved a 4/u/by coloue in 
his face; but deferting him, he relapfed into pale- 
nefs and languor. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To BLU/STER. v. n. [fuppofed from 
tlaft.] 


i. To roar asa ftorm; to be violent and 


loud. 
Earth his uncouth mother was, 
And dluf'ring /Eolus his boafted fire. — Spenfer. 
So now he ftorms with many a fturdy ftoore; 
So now his bluff ring blaft each coaft doth fcour. 
Spenfer. 
2. To bully ; to puff; to fwagger ; to be 
tumultuous. 3 
My heart's too big to bear this, fays a b/uffering 
fellow ; I'll deftroy myfelf. Sir, fays the gentle- 
man, here ’a a dagger at your fervice: fo the 
humoue went off. L' Efirange. 
Either he muft fink to a downright confeffion, 
or muft hoff and blaffer, tili pechapa he raife a 
counter-ftorm. Government of the Tongue. 
Virgil had the majefty of a lawful prince, and 
Statius only the bluferin of atyrant. Dryden. 
There let him reign the jailor of the wino ; 
With hoarfe commands his breathing fubjeéts call, 
And boaft and bluffer in his empty hall. Dryden. 
Biu‘srer. x. f. [from the verb.] 
a. Roar of ftorms ; tempek, 
The fkics look grimly, 
And threaten prefens d/ufters. Sbakefpeare. 
To the winds they et * 
Their corners ; when with lufter to confound 
Sea, air, and there. Milton. 
2. Noife; tumult, 
So, by the brazen trumpet’s b/ufler, 
Troops of all tongues and nations mufter. Swift. 
3. Turbulence ; fory. - 
Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thofe kin, 
Which in the d/ufter of thy wrath muft fall 
With thnfe that have offended. Sbakefpeare. 
4. Boat; boiitcroufnefs, 
A coward makes a great deal more lufter than 
a man of honour. F L'Efrange. 
BLUS TERER. 2. f. [from blufer.] A 
fwaggercr ; a bully ; a tumultuous noify 
fellow. 
VoL. I. 


BOA 


Bru'strous. adj, [from élifer.] Tumul- 
tuous; noify. 
The ancient heroes were illuftrious 
For being benign, and not bisfireuse 
BMI, nf. A note in mufick. ~ 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
Bmi, Bianca, take him for thy lord. Sbake/peare. 
Bo. interj. A word of terrour ; from Bo, 
an old northern captain, of fuch fame, 
that his name was ufed to terrify the 
enemy. Temple. 
BO’AR. n. f. [ban, Dutch.] 
‘The male fwine. 
To fly the boar, before the boar purfues, 
Were to incenfe the baar to follow us. Shakcfpeare. 
She fped the doar away : 
His eyeba'ls glare with fire, futfus’d with blood 5 
His neck fhuts np a chickeft thorny wood ; 
His briftled back a trench impal'd appears. Dryd. 
Bo’ar-srear. 2. f. [from doar and 
Jpear.\ A {pear ufed in hunting the boar. 
And in ber hand a fliarp boar-fpear the held, 
And at her back a bow and quiver gay, 
Stuff'd with ftcel-headed darts. Fairy Queer. 
Echion threw the firft, hut mifs'd his mark, 
And ftruck his boar_/pear on a maple bark. Dryd. 


BOARD. «. f [baurd, Goth, bpæd, 
Saxon. ] 
1. A piece of wood of more length and 
breadth than thicknefs. ~ 
With the faw they fundred trees in Joards and 
planks. Raleigh. 
Every houfe has a board over the door, where- 
on is written the number, fex, and quality of the 
perfons living in it. Temple. 
Go now, go truft the wind’s uncertain breath, 
Remov’d four fingers from approaching death ; -~ 


Hadibras. 


Saxon ; Zeer, 


Oc feven at moft, when thickeft is the board, Dryd. |. 


2. Atable. [from burdd, Welth.] 
Soon after which, three hundred Sords he flew, 
Of Britith blood, all fitting at hia board. Fairy 9. 
In bed he flept not, for my urging it; 
At board he fed not, for my urging it. Sbakcfp. 
Pil follow thee in fun’ral flames ; when dead, 
My ghoft fhall thee attend at board and bed. ] 
Sir J. Denbom. 
Cleopatra made Antony a fupper, which was 
fumptuous and royal; howbeit tbere was no cx- 
teaordinary fervice upon the board. 
Hakewill on Providence 
May ev'ry god his friendly aid afford ; 
Pan guard thy flock, and Ceres blefs thy board. 
J Prior. 
3. Entertainment ; food. 
4. A table at which a council or court is 


held. : 
Both better acquainted with affaies, than any 
other who fat then at that board. Clarendon. 
5. An affembly feated at a table; a court 
of jurifdidtion. 
i with the king would be pleafed fometimes 
to be prefent at that beard; it adds a majefty to it. 
F Baron 
6. The deck or floor of a fhip; on board 
fignifies in a fhip. 
Now board to board the rival veffels row, 
The billows Jave the fkies, and ocean groans below. 
Dryden. 
Our captain thought his fhip in fo great dan- 
ger, that he confefled himfelf to a capuchin who 
was on board. Addifin. 
He ordered his men to arm long poles with 
fharp hooks, wherewith they took hold nf the tack- 
ling which held the mainyard to the maft of their 
enemy*a thip; then, cowing their own thip, they 
cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by the 
board. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


To Boar. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
t. To enter a fhip by force; the fame as 
to form, uled of a city. 


BOA 


I boarded the king's thip : now on the beak, 
Now in the wafte, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam*d amazement. 1 Shakefpears. 
He, not inclin'd the Englith thip to board, 
More on his guns relies than on his fword, 
From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd ; 
It mifs'd the dake, but his great heart it griev'd. 
5 Wallr. 
Arm, arm, fhe cry'd, and let our Tyrians brard 
With ours his fleet, and carry fire and fword. Derk. 


z. To attack, or make the firt attempt 
upon a man; aborder guelgu'un, Fr. 

Whom, thus at gaze, the palmer ‘gan to board 
With goodly reafun, and thusfair befpake, Fairy 2, 

Away, I do befeech you both, away; 

Dll beard him peefeatly.  Sbakefpeare's Hamlets 

Sure, unlefs he knew fome ftrain in me, that 
I knew not myfelt, he would never have bsarded 
me in this-fury. Sbakefpearce 

They learn what affociates and correfpondents 
they had, and how far every one is engaged, and 
what new ones they meant afterwards to try nr 
board. 3 Bacon's Henry VIL 

3. To lay or pave with boards. 

Having thus boarded the whole room, the edges 
of fome boards lie higher than the next board: 
therefore they perufe the whole floor; and, where 
they find any irregularities, plane them off. 

Moxin’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
To Boarn. w. n. To live in a honfe, 
where a certain rate is paid for eating. 
That we might not part, 
As we at firft did board with thee, 
Now thou wouldft tafte our mifery. Herbert. 

We are feveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, 
who board in the fame houfe; and, after dinner, 
one of our company ftands up, and reads youe 
paper to us all. Speflator. 

To Boarn. wv. a. To place as a boarder 
in another’s houfe. 


| Boarn-waces. z. f. [from board and 


wages.) Wages allowed to fervants to 
keep themfelves in vidtuals. 
What more than madnefs reigns, 
When one fhort fitting many hundreds drains; 
And nut enough is lett him to fupply 
Béard-qwages, or a footman’s livery. Dryden. 
Bo’arner. m f. [from board.] A tabler; 
one that eats with another at a fettled 
rate. : 
Bo’arpinc-scuoor. n. f. [from Board 
and fchool.] A fchool where the fcho- 
lars live with the teacher. It is com- 
monly ufed of a fchool for girls, 
A blockhead, with melodious voice, 
In boarding-febosls can have his choice. . Swift. 
Bo'arisn. ad. [from doar.) Swinith y 
brutal ; cruel, 
E would not fee thy cruel nails + 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce fitter 
In his anointed Beth ftick bearifh fangs. Stak, 
To BOAST, v. æ. (467, Welth.] 
t. To brag; te ditplay one’s own worth, 
or actions, in great words. 
Let pot him that putteth on his harnefe, braf 


himfelf’ as he that putteth It off. Kings. 
The fp'rits beneath, 

Whom I feduc'd, beaffing 1 could fabdue 

Th’ Omnipotent. Editon. 


2. To talk oftentatioufly. 
For 1 know the forwardnefs of your mind, for 
which I-éeafef you ta them of Macedonia. 
t 1 Cor, iX. 2, 
3. It is ufed commonly with of 
My fentence is for open war; of wiles, 
More inexpert, I beaj not. 
4. Sometimes with ix. 
They deaf? in mortal things, and wond’sing tell 
OF Babel, H the works of Memphlan kings. 
. Ailton. 
Some 


Atin 


Da 


` 


BOA 


Some furgenns I have met, carrying bones about 
in their rockets, deqfing in that which was their 
fhame. Wifeman. 

5. To exalt one’s felf. 

Thus with your mauth yon have /rafled againtt 
me, and multiplied your words againft me. 

Ezek. XXIV. 13. 

To Boast. v. a. j 

1. To brag of; to difplay with oftenta- 
tious language. 

For if I have boafied any thing to him of you, 
I am not ahamed. 2 Cor. vile 14. 

Neither do the fpirits damn‘d 
Lofe all their virtue, left bad man fhould bo2/ff 
Their fpecious deeds. 

Tf they vauchfaled to give God the praife of his 
goodnefs ; yet they did it only, in order ta doaft 
the intereft they had in him. Aiterbury. 

2. To magnify ; to exalt. i 

They that truft in their wealtb, and Loaf them- 
felves to the multitude of theirriches. Pfa/m xlix. 6. 

Confounded be all them that ferve graven ima- 
ges, that saff themfelves of idols. Pfalm xcvii. 7. 

Boast. x. f. [from the verb.] 
3. An expreflion of oftentation ; a proud 
fpeech. 

Thou, that makeft thy deaf of the law, through 
breaking the law difhonoureft thou God ? 

Remans, ii. 23. 

The world is more apt to find fault than to 
commend ; the écaff will probably be cehfured, 
when the great ation that occafioned it is for- 
gotten. Spectator. 


zZ. A eaufe of boafting ; an occafion of 


pride ; the thing boaited. 
Not Tyro, nor Mycene, match her name, 
Nor great Alcmena, the proud dcafis of fame. Pope. 


Bo’aster. 2. /. [from doaf.] A bragger ; 


a man that vaunts any thing oftenta- 


tioufly. i 

j> Complaints the more candid and judicious of 
the chymifts themfelves are wont to make of thofe 
boafters, that confidently pretend that they have 
extracted the falt or fulphur of quickfilver, when 
they have difguifed it by additaments, wherewith 
it refembles the concretes. Boyle. 

No more delays, vain bogffer / but begin ; 

J prophefy beforehand I fhall win: 
Fl teach you how to brag another time. Dryden. 

He the proud deaffers fent, with ftern affault, 
Down to the realms of night. Philips. 

Bo’asTrun. adj. [from es and full.) 
Oftentaticus ; inclined to brag. 

Boaftful, and rough, your firft fon is a "fquire ; 
The next a tradefman, meak, and much a liar, 

Pope. 

Bo’astincry. adv. [from doafting.] Of- 
tentationfly. 

We look on it as a pitch of impiety, dcafingly 
to avow our fins; and it deferves to be confidercd, 
whether this kind of confeffing them, have nut 
Tome affinity with ic. Decay of Picty. 

BOAT. v. /. (bat, Saxon.] 

3. A veffel to pafs the water in. It is 
nfually diftinguifhed from. other veffels, 
by being fmaller and uncovered, and 
commonly moved by rowing. 

I do not think that any one nation, the Syrian 
excepted, to whom the knavwiedge of the ark came, 
did find out at once the device of either fhip or 
boat, in which they durft venture themfclves upon 
the feas. Rokigh's Effays. 

An effeminate fcoundiel multitude ! 
Whofe utmoft daring is to crofs the Nile 
In painted Seats, to fright the crocodile. 
Tate's Juvenal. 

2. A thip of a fmall fize; as, a paffage 
boat, pacquet beat, advice boat, fly boat. 

Boa’tion. n. f. [from boare, Lat.] Roar; 
noife ; loud found. 

In Meffiaa Infurrcétion, the guns were heard 


Ailton.) 


BOB 


from thence as rar as Awgufta and Syracufe, about 
an hundred Italian miles, in loud dcariers. 
Derbam's Phy fico- Theology. 
Boatman, Qn. f. [from boet and maa. ] 
Bo’aTsMan. i He that manages a boat. 
Boatfmen through the cryftal water fhow, 
To wond’ring pallengers, the walls below. Dryd. 
That booby Phaon oniy was unkind, 
An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. 
Prior. 
Boatswain. mf. [from boar and favain.] 
An officer on board a thip, who has 
charge of all her rigging, ropes, eables, 
anchors, fails, flags, colours, pendants, 
Ese. He alfo takes care of the long-boat, 
and its furniture, and fteers her either 
by himfelf or his mate. He calls out 
the feveral gangs and companies to the 
exeention of their watches, works, and 
fpells; and he is alfoa kind of provoft- 
matfhal, feizes and punifhes all offen- 
ders, that are fenteneed by the captain, 
or court-martial of the whole fleet. -7 
Harris. 
Sometimes the meanett bcatfwain may help to 
preferve the fhip from finking. 
Heavel’s Pre-easinence of Parliament. 


To BOB. w. a. [of uncertain etymology: |. 


Skinner deduces it from bebo, foolith, 
Span.] F 

1. To cüt. Junius. Whence bobtail. 

2. To beat; to drub; to bang. 

Thofe baitard Britons, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, bobb’'d, and thump'd. 
Shakefpeare. 
3. To cheat; to gain by fraud. 
1 have bobbed his brain mure than he has beat 
my bones. Sbakefpeare. 
Live, Roderigo ! 
He calls me to a reftitution large 
Of gold and jewels that I babb’d from him, 
As gifts to Defdemona. Sbake/prare. 
Here we have been worrying one another, who 
fhould have the booty, till this curfed fox has 
- bobbed us both on’t. L’Eftrange. 
To Bos. v. n. To play backward and 
forward; to play loofely againft any 
thing. 
And fometimes lurk 1 in a goffip’s bowl, 

In very likenefs of a roafted crab; 

And when fhe drinks againft her lips I bob, 

And on her wither’d dewlap pour the alc. 

Midfummer Night's Dream. 

They comb, and then they order ev'ry hair; 

A birthday jewel bobbing at their ear. "Dryden. 

You may tell her, 

I'm rich in jewels, rings, and bobbing pearls, 

Pluck’d from Moors ears. Dryden. 

Bos. x. /. [from the verb neuter. } 

1. Something that hangs fo as to play 
loofely ; generally an ornament at the 
car; a pendant; an ear-ring. 

The gaudy goffip, when fhe’s fet agog, 
In jewels dreft, and at cach ear a bobe Dryden. 

2, The words repeated at the end of a 
ftanza. 

To bed, to bed, will be the bob of the fong. 
L Efirange. 
, 

3. A blow. 

l am fharply taunted, yea fometimes with 
pinches, nips, and bobse aif.bam's Scboalmafter. 

4. A mode of ringing. 

Bossin. n.f- (bobine, Fr. from bombyx, 
Lat.] A finall pin of wood, with a 
notch, to wind the thread about when 
women weave lace. ; 

‘The things you follow, and make fongs on now, 
fhould be fent to knit, or fit down to bobbins, or 


bonclaces 
1 


Tatlers. 


BOD 


Bo’ssinworx. n. f, [from bobbin and 
avork.] Work woven with bobbins. © 

Not netted nor waven with warp and woof, but 
after the manner of dchbinework. Grisu’s Alu aun. 

Bo’pcHerry. n. f. [from boh and cherry.] 
A play among children, in which the 
cherry is hung fo as to bob againft the 
mouth. 

Bebcherry teaches at once two noble virtues, 
patience and conftancy ; the firft, in adhering to 
the purfuit of one end; the latter, in bearing a 
difappointment. Arbutkrot and Pope. 

Bo’stratr. we A [from dod, in the fenfe 
of cut,] Cut tail; fhort tail. 

Avaunt, you curs! 
Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, a 
‘Yom will make him weeprand wail. Shate/peare. 

Bo’srairep. adj. [from bobtail.) Hav- 
ing a tail cut, or fhort. 

There was a bobtailed cur cried in a gazette, 
and one that found him brought him home tu his 


matter. L’Eftrange. 
Bo’ewie. n. /. [from 40 and awig.] A 
fhort wig. 


A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, 
with a debzvig and a black filken bag tied to it, 
ftopt fhort at the coach, to afk us how far the 
judges were behind. Spefatar. 

Bo’casine. n.f A fort of linen cloth; a 


fine buckram. Dia. 
Bo’cketet. U2. A- A kind of long-wing- 
Bo’eKERET. ed hawk, : 


To BODE. w. a. [bodian, Sax.} To por- 
tend ; to be the omen of. It is ufed in 
a fenfe of either good or bad. 
This bodes fome ttrange eruption to our ftate. 
Hamlet. 
You have oppofed their falfe policy wirh true 
and great wifdom3 what they oded would be a 
mifchief to us, you are providing fhall be one of 
our principal ftrengths. Sprate’s Sermons. 
It happen'd once, a beding prodigy ! 
A fwarm of bees that cut the liquid fky 
Upon the topmaft branch in clouds alight. Dryd, 
If fiery red his glowing globe defcends, 
High winds and furious tempelts he portends ; 
But if his cheeks are fwoln with livid blue, 
He bodes wet weather by his watry hue. Dryden, 
To Bove. v., n. To be an omen; to 
forefhew. 
Sir, give me leave to fay, whatever now 
The omen prove, it eded well to you. Dryden. 
BO'DEMENT, n. f. [from dode.] Portent ; 
omen; prognoftick. 
This foolith, dreaming, fuperftitious girl, 
Makes all thefe bodenents. Shaksfpeare. 
Macbeth fhall never vanquifh’d be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunfinane’s high hill 
Shall come againft him—— 
———_ —'That will never be: 
Sweet bodemerts, gaod. Shakefpcare. 
To Bones. v. x. [a word in Shakefpeare, 
which is perhaps corrupted from éopgle.] 
To boggle; to top; to fail. 
With this we charg'd again: but out, alas! 
We bedg'd again: as 1 have feen a fwan, 
With bootlets labour, faim again’ the tide. Skat. 
Bo’pice. x. fa [from bodies.] Stays; a 
waiftcoat quilted with whalebone, worn 
by women. 
Her bodice half way fhe unlac’d 5 
About his arms fhe flily cait 
The filken band, and held him faft. Prior. 
This confideration fhould keep ignorant nurfes 
and bodic makers from meddling. Lacke. 
Bo'niLeEss. adj. [from body.] Incorporeal 5 
having no body. 
They bodilefs and immaterial are, 


And can be only lodg'd within our minds. om, 
This 


BOD 
This is the very coinage of our brain ; 
This bedilefs creation ecftafy d 
Ts very cunning in. Skakefpeare. 
Thefe are but thadows, e 
Phantoms dodi/efeand vain, 
Empty vifions oT; brain. Savift. 
Bo’puty. adj. [fro body.) 
t. Corporeal ; containing body. 
Whar refemblance could wood or flone bear tn 
a fpiric void of all fenfible qualities, and bodily 
dimenfions ? South, 
z. Relating to the body, not the mind. 
Of fuch as reforted to our Saviour Chrift, being 
prefent on earth, there came not any unto him 
with better fuecefs, for the benefit of their fouls 
- everlatting happinels, than they whofe dedily ne- 
ceflities gave occafion of fecking relief.  Hoskir. 
+ “Virtue atones fur bodily defects; betuty is no- 
thing worth, without a mind, L’Efirange. 
As clearnefs of the bodiiy eye doth difpofe it 
for a quicker fight; fo doth freedom from luft 
and paffion difpote us for the moft perfect adts of 
_ reafon. Tillotfen. 
JT would not have children much beaten for 
their faults, becaufe I would nor have them tbink 
bodily pain the greateft punishment. Leeks. 
3- Real; adtual. 
Whatever hath been thought on in this ftate, 


That could be brought to dedily aét, ere Rome +| 


Had circumvention. Shake/peare. 
Boniy. adv. Corporeally; united with 
matter. ' 

Fois his human nature, in which the godhead 
dwells bodily, that is advanced to thefe honours, 
and to this empire. Watts. 

Bo’oxin. n. f. [boddiken, or {mall body ; 
Skinner.) 

1. An inftrument with a {mall blade and 
fharp point, ufed to bore holes, 

Each of them bad bodkins in their hands, where- 
with continually they pricked him. Sidney. 

Z. An inftrument to draw a thread or rib- 
band through a loop. 


Or plung’d in lakes of bitter wathes lic, 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin’s cye. 

3. An inftrument to drefs the hair. 

You took conftant care 

The bsdtir, comb, and effence to prepare : 
For this your locks in paper durance bound. Pepe. 

BO'DY. n. J. [booiz, Saxon ; it originally 
fignified the height or ftature of a man. ] 

1, The material fubfance of an animal, 
oppofed to the immaterial foul. 

All the valiant men arofe, and went all night, 
and took the edy of Sanl, and the bodies of his 
fons, trom the wall. Samuel, 

Take no thought for your lif, what ye tha’) 
eat, or what ye thall drink 5 nor yet for your edy, 
what ye thall put on. Matthew. 

By cuftom, practice, and patience, all ditficulties 
and hardthips, whether of body or of fortune, are 
made eafy. P L'Efirange. 

2. Matter: oppofed to fpirit. 
3. A perfon; a human being: whence 
Somebody and nobody. 


Surely, a wife body's part it were nnt to put out 
his fire, becaufe hia foolifh neighbour, fram whom 
he borrowed wherewith to kindle it, might fay, 
were it nat fur me thou weuldft freeze. Hooker, 

A defiow’réd maid ! 
And by an eminent écdy, that enfure'd 
The law againit it | Shukofpeare. 
b *Tis a paffing hames 
That J, unworthy body as ] am, 
Stoeld cenfure thus on tovely gentlemen. Shak. 

No hody feeth me; what need] to fear? the 
Moft High will not remember my fins, Ecclas. 

All civility and reafon obliged every body to 
fubmit. Clarendon. 

Good may be drawn aut of evil, and a body's 

< life may be faved without haying any obliyation to 
his preserver. o L'E angr. 
ot 


Pope. 


BOG 


BOI 


4. Reality ; oppofed to reprefentation: af r. To fart; to fy back; to fear to come 


fcriptural fente. 

A, thadow of things to comes but the body is of 
Chritt. Coloffians. 

5. Acolle&tive mafs ; a joint power. 

There is in the knowledge both of Gad and 
man this certainty, that life and death have di- 
vided between thei the whole Jody of mankind. 

Hooker. 

There were fo many difaffected perfons of the 
nobility, that there might a body ftart up for the 
king. $ Clarendon. 

When pigmies pretend to form themfelves into 
a body, it is time for us, who are men of figdre, 
to look about us. Addifon's Guardian. 

6. The main army; the battle: diftina 
from the wings, van, and rear. 

The van of the king’s army was led by the 
general and Wilmot; in the bsdy was the king 
and the prince; and the Teer confifted of one 
thovfand foot, commanded under colonel Thel- 
well, Clarendon. 

7. A corporation; a number of men 
united by fome common tye. , 

I thall now mention a particular wherein your 
whole dody will be certainly againft me; and the 
laity, almoft to a man, on my fide. Swift. 

Nothing was mure common, than to hear that 

. reverend body charged with what is inconliftent; 
defpifed for their poverty, and hated for their 
riches. . Savift. 

8. The main part; the bulk: as, the ody, 
or hull, ofa fhip; the ody of a coach ; 
the dody of a church ; the body, or trunk, 
of aman; the ody, or trunk, of a tree. 

Thence fent tich merchandizes by boat to Ba- 
bylons from whence, by the bdp of Euphrates, 
as far as it bended weftward; and, afterward, by 
a branch thereof. Raleigh. 

This city has navigable rivers, that run up into 
the body of Italy ; they might fupply many coun- 
tries with fith. k ifon. 

9. A fubftance; matter, as diftingnifhed 
from other matter. 

Even a'meta!line body, and therefore much more 
a vegetable or animal, may, by fire, be turned 
into water. - Boyle. 

io. [In geometry.] Any folid figure. 

11. A pandeét; a general collection: as, 
a body of the civil law ; a body of divi- 
nity. 

12. Strength; as, wine of a good body. 

Bovy-ciorues. a. f: [from body and 
clothes.} Clothing for horfes that are 
dieted. 

l am informed that feveral affes are kept in 
body-elcaths, and {weated every morning upon the 
heath. r Addifon. 

To Bony. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
produce in fome form. ¢ 

As imagination dodjes forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poct’s pen 
Turns them to thape. Shake/peare. 

BOG. m.f- (log, foft, Irihh; bague, Fr.) 
A marhh; a morafs ; a ground too foft 
to bear the weight of the body. 

Through äre and through flame, through ford 
and whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire. Shake/peare. 

A gulf profound! as that Serbonian dog, 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Cafius olde Ailen. 

He walks upon żogs and whirlpools; where- 
foever he treads, he finks. South. 

Learn from fo great a wit, a land of bags 
With ditches fene’d, a heaven fat with fogs. Dry. 

He is drawn, by a fort of ignis gl into bogs 
and mire almoft every day of his lite. Watts 

Boc-tTrorrer. 2. f. [from dog and tror:] 
One that lives in a boggy country. 

To BO’'GGLE. v. n. [from bogil, Dutch, 
a f{pectre, a bugbear, a phantom.) 


forward. . 
You bogglethrewdly ; every feather flarts you. 
: 3 Sbakefpeares 
We ftart and boggle at every unufual: appearance, 
and cannot endure the fight of the bugbear. ! 
Granville. 
Nature, that rade, and in her firft effay, 
Stood boggling at the roughnefs of the way 5 
Usd to the road, unknowing to return, 
Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. 


. Dryden’ 
2. Tohefitate,tobeindoubt. + 
And never boggle to reftore 
The members you deliver o'er, 
Fludibras. 


Upon demand. 
The well-thaped changeling is a man that has 

a rational foul, fay you? Make the ears a little 
longer, and more pointed, and the nofe a little 
flatter than ordinary, and then yon begin to /opg/e. 
Lockes 

3. To play fat and loofe ; to difemble. 

When fummoned to his lait end, it was no time 


for him to boggle with the world. Heavel, 


Bo’ccuer. x. f. [from dozele.] A doubter ; 


a timorous man, 
You have been a boggler ever. Shakelpeare. 


Bo’cey. adj. (from bog.] Marthy ; {wam- 


Their country was very narrow, low, and doggy’ 
and, by great indoftry and expenccs, defended 
froin the fea. Arbuthnot. 

Bo’cuouse: v. f. [from og and house. ] 

A houfe of office. aaa 
Bowe’a. n.f [an Indian word.) A fpecies 

of tea, of higher colour, and more 

aftringent tafte, than green tea. 

Coarfe pewter; confifting chiefly of lead, is part 
of the bales in which bobea tea was brought from 
China. Woodward. 

As fome frail cup of China's faireft mold 
The tumults of the boiling bobea braves, 9 
And holds fecure the coffee’s fable waves. Tickell, 

She went from opera, park, affembly, play, 

To morning walks, and pray’rs three hours a day 5 

To part her time "twixt reading and bobea, 

To mufe, and fpill her folitary tea. Pope. 
To BOIL. v. x. [Gouiller, Fr. dullio, Lat.] 
1. To be agitated by heat; to Auctuate 

with heat. 

He faw there boi! the fiery whirlpools. Chapman. 

Suppofe the earth removed, and placed nearer to 
the fun, in the orbit of Mercury, there the whole - 
ocean would dci/ with extremity of heat. Bentley. 

2. To be hot; to be fervent, or effervef- 


cent. 
That ftrength with which my doi/ing youth was 
fraught, 
When in the vale of Balafor 1 fought. 
Well I knew 
What perils youthful ardoue would purfue, 
That beiling blood would carry thee too far. Dryd. 
3. To move with an agitation like that of 
boiling water. 

Then headlong fhoots beneath the dafhing tide, 
The trembling fins the boiling waves divide. Gay, 

4. To be in hot liquor, in order to be 
made tender by the heat. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake, 

In the cauldron deif and bake. 
5. ‘To cook by boiling. 

If you live in a rich family, roafting and Loiling 
are below the dignity of your office, and which it 
becomes you to be ignorant of. Swift. 

6. To boil over. To run over the veffel with 
heat. 

A few foft words and a kifs, and the good man 
melts; fee how nature works and boil: ever in him. 


Congreve. 
Ddz2 This 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeares 
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This hollow was a vaft cauldron, filled with 
melted matter, which, as it dei/ed ever in any part, 
ran down the fides of the mountain. Addif. on Lealy. 

Jo Boir. w.a, To heat, by putting into 
boiling water ; to feeth. 

To try whether feeds be old or new, the fenfe 

.€annot inform 3 but if you bail them in water, the 
new feeds will fprout fooner. Bacon. 

In eggs boiled and roafted, into which the water 
entereth not at all, there is fearce any difference to 
be difcerned. Bacon. 

Boir. n.f Sce Bire. 

Bo'rLaRrY. n. f: [from To boil.] A place at 
the falt works where the falt is boiled. 

Bo'iLeR. n. /. [from doil.] 

1. The perfon that boils any thing. 

That fuch alterations of terrefirial matter are 
not impofMible, feems evident from that notable 
practice cf the boilers of falt-petre. Bogle, 

2. The veffel in which any thing is boiled. 

This coftce-room is much frequented; and 
there are generally feveral pots and doi/ers before 
the fire. Woodward. 

BOISTEROUS. adj. [dyfer, furious, 
Dutch. ] 
1. Violent; loud; roaring ; formy. 

By a divine inftingt, men’s minds miftrutt 
Enfuing danger; as by proof we fee 
The waters fwell before a boiffercur torm. Shakefp. 

As when loud winds a well-grown oak wauld 

read 
Up hy the roots, this way and that they bend 
His reeling trunk, and with a boif’rous found 
Scatter his leaves, and ftrew them on the ground. 
Wailer. 
2. Turbulent ; tamultuous ; furious. 
Spirit of peace, 
Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 
Out of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 
Into the harth and doif’rous torgue of war? Shak. 
His fweetnefs won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the o/*rews moods 
That ignorant greatnefs pradtifeth. Ben Jonfon. 
God into the hands of their deliverer 
-Puts invincible might, 
‘To quell the mighty of the earth, th’ oppreffor, 
The brute and boif’rcus force of violent men. Milter. 
Still matt J beg thee not to name Sempronius : 
Lucia, I like not that loud boiferous man. Addifon. 
3. Unwieldy ; clumfily violent. 
His dcifferous club, fo buried in the ground, 
He could not rearen up again fn light, 
But that the knight him at advantage found, 
Fairy Queen. 
4. It is ufed by Wocdaward of heat; violent. 
When the fun hath gained a greater ftrength, 
the heat becomes too powerful and boifereus for 
them. Nature! Hiflory. 
Bo'isterousiy. adv. [from ġoifterous.) 
Violently ; tumultuouily. . 
A fceptre, fnatch'd with an unruly hand, 
Muf be as doifferoujly mainta'n'd as gain'd. Shak. 
Thofe are all remains of the aniverfal deluge, 
when the water of the occan, being beijierously 
turned ont upon the carth, bore along with it all 
moveable bodies. Woulward. 
Another faculzy of the intellect comes AAA 


in, and wakes me from fo pleafing a dream. Swift. 
Bo'isTEROUSNESS. n. f. (from boiferous.] 

The ftate cr quality of being boifterous ; 

tumultuoufnels ; turbulence. 


Bo’cary. adj. [from bole.] Partaking of, 


the nature of bole, or clay. 

A weak and inavimate kind of loadftone, with a 
few magnetical lines, but chiefly confifting of a 
belarg and clammy fubfance. Brewan's Vulg. Err. 


BOLD. adj, (bald, Saxon. ] 
1. Daring; brave; flout; courageous ; 
magnanimous ; fearlefs ; intrepid. 


The wicked flee when no man purfueth ; but 
the righteous are kord as a lion. Proverbs. 
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I have feen the councils of a noble country grow 
bold, or timorous, according to the fits of his good 
or ill health that managed them. Temple. 

2. Executed with fpirit, and without mean 
caution. 

Thefe, nervous, bold ; thofe, languid and re- 

mifs. Refcommen. 

The cathedral church is a very bold work, and a 
mafter-piece of Gothick architecture. Addif-on Italy. 

3. Confident; not fcrupulous; not timo- 
rous. 

We were bold in our God to fpeak unto you 
the gofpel of God with much contention. 1 Thef: 

I can be bcld to fay, that this age is adorned 
with fome men of that jadgment, that they could 
open new and undifcovered ways to knowledge. 

Locke. 
4. Impudent ; rude. 

In thy profperity he will be as thyfelf, and will 
be dcid over thy fervants. If thou be brought low, 
he will be againft thee. Exclus. 

5. Licenttous; fuch as thew great liberty 
of fiction, or expreffion. 

The figures are bold even to temerity. Cerviey. 

Which no éold tales of gods or montters fwell, 
But human paffions, fuch as with us dwell. Waller. 

6. Standing out to the view; ftriking to 
the eye. 

Catachrefes and hyperboles are to be ufed judi- 
cioufly, and placed in poetry, as heightenings and 
fhadows in painting, to make the figure bolder, and 
caufe it to ftand off to fight. Dryden. 

7- Open ; fmooth ; even; level : a failor’s 
term. 

Herdominians have bold acceffible eoafts. Howel, 

8. Yo make bold. To take freedoms: a 
phrafe not grammatical, though com- 
mon. To be bold is better; as, J was 
bold to tell the houfe, that {candalous 
livings make fcandalous minifters. 

Rudgerd. 
I have made bold to fend to your wife ; 
My fait is, that the will to Defdemona 
Procure me fome accefs. Shakefpeare. 
Making fo bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unfeal 
Their grand commiffion. = Skakefpeare. 

And were y` as good as George a Green, 

I fhall make bold to turn agen. Hudibras. 

I durft not make thus bold with Ovid, let fome 
future Milboarn fhould arife. Dryden. 

Some men have the fortune to be efteemed wits, 
only for making bold to fcoff at thefe things, which 
the greater part of mankind reverence. — TilVotfor. 

To Bo’Loen.. a. {from bold.) To make 
bold ; to give conhdence. " 

Quick inventers, and fair ready fpeakers, being 
beldened with their prefent abilitics to fay more, 
and perchance better to%, at the fudden for that 
prefent, than any other can-do, ufe lefs help of 
diligence and ftudy. Afcham's Scboolmafter. 

I am much too vent'rous 
In tempting of your patience, but am dolden’d 
Under your promis’d pardon. Shukefpeare. 

Bo’torace. a. f. [from bold and face.] 
Impudence; faucinefs; a term of re- 
proach and reprehenfion. 

How aow, boldface! cries an old trot: firrah, 
we eat our own hens, I'd have you know; what 
you eat, you fteal. L'Eftrange. 

Bo’'upracen. adj. [from bold and face.] 
Impudent. 

1 have feen thofe filliet of creatures; and, 
fecing ther rare works, I have fern enough to 
confute all the doldfaced atheifls of this age. 

Bramball agairfi lobes. 

Bo’uouy. adv. [from żold.] 

1. In a bold manner ; with courage ; with 
{pizit. m 

Thus we may boldly fpeax, being ftrengthencd 
with the example of fo reverend a prelate. Hoeker. 
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I fpeak to fubjeéts, and a fubject {peaks, 
Stirr'd up by heav’n, thus do/dly for his king. 
Skakefpeare. 


2. It may perhaps be fometimes ufed, in a 


bad fenfe, for impudently. 


Bo’.oness. n. / [trom bold.] 


1. Courage; bravery; intrepidity ; fpi- 
rit; fortitude ; magnanimity; daring- 
nefs. 

Her hnrfe fhe rid fo, as might fhew a fearful 
boldneft, daring to do that which the knew not how 


to de. Sidney. 
2. Exemption from caution and ferupulous 
nicety. 


The boldnefs of the figures is to be hidden fome- 
times by the addrefs of the poet, that they may 
work their effect upon the mind? Dryden. 

3. Freedom; liberty. 

Great is my beldne/s of fpeech toward you 3 great 

is my glorying in you. 2 Corinthians. 
4. Confident truft in God. 

Our fear excludeth not that bo/dzefs which be- 
cometh faints. Hooker. 

We have boldnefs and accefs with confidence, by 
the faith of him. Ephefians. 

Having therefore boldnefs to enter into the ho- 
lieft by the blood of Jefus. Hebrews. 
5. Aflurance ; freedom from bafhfulnefs ; 

confident mien. 

Wonderful is the cafe of boldnefs in civil bufi- 
nefs: what firt? Boldnefs. What fecond and 
third? Boldnefi. And yet boldrefs is a child of 
ignorance and bafenefs, far inferiour to other parts. 

Bacon. 
Sure, if the guilt were theirs, they could not 
charge thee 
With fuch a gallant doidnefs; if *twere thine, 
Thou couldft not heae *t with fuch a flent feorn. 
Derbam. 

His diftance, though it does not inftru& him to 
think wifer than other princes, yet it helps him to 
fpeak with more doldnefs what he thinks. Temple 

Boldnefs is the power to fpeak or do what we 
intend, before athers, without fear or diforder. 

Locke. 
6. Impudence. 3 
That moderation, which ufeth to fupprefs bold- 
nefs, and to make them conquer that fuffer. Hooker. 
BOLE. 2. / 
1. The body or trunk of a tree. 
All fell upon the high-hair’d oaks, and down 
their curled brows f 
Fell buftling to the earth; and up went all the 
boles and boughs. Chapman. 

But when the fmoother bole from knots is free, 
We make a deep incifion in the tree. Dryden. 

View well this tree, the queen of all the grove; 
Haw vat her tale, how wide her arms are fpread, 
How high above the ret the hoots her head! Dryd. 

2. Akind” arth. 

Bole Armenia is an aftringent earth, which 
takes its name from Armenia, the country from 
which we have it. Hoodseards 

3. A meafure of corn, containing fix 
bufhels. 

Of good barley put cight bofs, that is, about 
fix Englith quarters, in a ftone trough. Mortimer. 

BO'LIS. n. f. [Latin.] 

Bolisig a great fiery bail, fwiftly hurried through 
the air, and generally drawing a tail after it. Arif- 
totle calls it capra. There have often been im- 
menfe balls of this kind. Miufcbinbroeck. 

Bort. n. f. A round ftalk or ftem ; as, a 
boll of flax. 

To Bort. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
rife in a ftalk. 

And the flax and the barley was fmitten: for 
the barley was in the ear, and the flax was billed. 

E Exodus. 

BOLSTER, n. f: [bolrzpe, Sax. bolfler, 
Dutch. ] 


: 1. Some- 


+ 


BOL 


1. Something laid on the bed, to raife and 
.fupport the head; commonly a bag filled 
with down or feathers. 

Perhaps fome cold bank is her boffer now, 

> Or "gainft the rugged bet of fome broad elm 
Leans her unpillow'd head. Milton. 

This arm thall be a boffer for thy head ; 

Pl fetch clean ftraw to make a foldier’s bed. Gay. 
2.,A pad, or quilt, to hinder any pref- 
fure, or fill up any vacuity. 

Up goes her hand, and off the flips 
The bolfers that fupply her hips. , Swift. 

3. A pad, or comprefs, to be laid on a 
wound. 

The bandage ia the girt, which hath a Soffer in 
the middle, and the ends tacked firmly together. 

Wifeman. 
4. [In horfemanhhip.} 

The defers of a faddle are thofe parts raifed upon 

the bows, to hold the rider'a thigh. Farrier's Dig. 
Yo BOLSTER. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To fupport the head with a bolfter. 
2. To afford a bed to. 

Mortal eyes do fee them bolfler, ‘ 
More than their own. Shakefpeare's Otbellc. 

3. To hold wounds together with a com- 
refs. 

The pra€tice of belfering the cheeks forward, 
does little fervice to the wound, and is very uneafy 
to the patient. Sharp. 

4. To fupport ; to hold up; to maintain. 
This is now an expreflion fomewhat 
coarfe and obfolete. 

We may be made wifer by the publick perfua- 
fiona grafted in men'a minds, fo they be ufed to 
further the truth, got to bolfler errour. Hooker. 

The lawyer fets his tongue to fale for the bolffer- 
ing out of unjuft caufes. Hakewill. 

Tt was the way of many to do/fer op their crazy 
doating confciences with confidences. South. 

BOLT. ». f. [doult, Dutch 3 Bóaic.] 
1. An arrow; a dart thot froma crofsbow. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell; 

It fell upon a little weftern flower, 
Before milk-white, aow purple with love'a wound. 
Shakefpeare. 

The blunted bolt againft the nymph he drett; 

But with the tharp transfix'd Apollo's breait. Dryd. 

2 .Lightning ; a thunderbolt. 
Sing*d with the flames, and with the dolrs trans- 

fix’d, Ý 
With native earth your blood the monfters mix‘d. 
Dryden. 
3. Bolt upright ; that is, upright as an 
arrow. 

Broth irnn, native or from the mine, confifteth 
of long ftriæ, about the thicknefs of a fmall knit- 
ting needle, bolt upright, like the briftles of a tiff 
brulh. Grew. 

As I food bolt uprigkr upon one end, one of the 
ladies burit oup. Addifon. 

4. The bar of a door, fo called from being 
ftraight like an arrow. We now fay, /hoot 
the belt; when we fpeak of faftening or 
opening a door. 

*Tis not in thee, to oppofe the bole 
Againtt my coming in. Sbakefpeare. 

5. An iron to falten the legs of a prifoner. 
This is, I think, corrupted from bought, 
or link. 

Away with him to prifon; lay dc/s enough upon 
him. Sbakefpeares 

To Bout. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To fhut or faften with a bolt. 

The bolted gates fiew apen at the blat; 

The ftorm rufh'd in, and Arcite ftood aghaft. 
Dryden. 

2. ‘To blurt out, or throw out precipitantly. 

I hate when vice can boh hee arguments, 

And virtue has nv tongue to check her pride. Milton. 


BOL 


3. To faten, as a bolt or pins to pin; to 
keep together, 


N 


+” That I could reach the axle, where the pins are: t N 
as if the had been at work in a dolting-boufe. 


Which dolt this frame, that I might pull them out! 
Ben Fonfon. 
4. To fetter; to fhackle. 
Ic is great 
Ta do that thing that ends all other deeds, . 
Which fhackles accidents, and bolts up change. 
Shakefpeare. 
5. To fift, or feparate the parts of any 
thing with a feve. [S/uter, Fr.] 


He now had boulted all the fleur. Spenfer. 


in the bolting and fifting of fourteen years of 


power and favour, all that came-out could not be 


pure meal. y Wotton. 
I cannot olr this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Auftin can. Dryden. 


6. To examine by fifting ; to try out; to 
lay open, . ~ 
It would be well bolted out, whether great re- 
frattions may not be made opon reflections, as 
upon direct beams. Bacon. 
The judge, or jury, or parties, or the council, or 
attornies, propounding queftions, beats and bolts out 
the truth much better than when the witnefs deli- 
vers only a formal feries. Hale. 
Time and nature will oft out the truth of things, 
through all difguifes. - L'Effrange. 
7. To purify; to purge. This is harfh. 
= The fanned fnow, 
That’s boled by the northern blaf twice o'er. 
è Stakefpeare. 
To Bout. v. n. To {pring ont with fpeed 
and fuddennefs ; to ftart:out with the 
quicknefs of an arrow. = 
This Puck feems but a dreaming dolt, 
Still walking like a ragged colt, ' 
And oft out of a buth doth boft, 
Of purpofe to deceive us. 
They erected a fort, and from thence they 


bolted like beafts of the foreft, fometimes into the | 2° 


foreft, fometimes into the woods and faftneffes, 
and fometimes back to their den. Bacen. 
As the houfe was all in a flame, out boks a 
moufe from the rnins to fave herfelf. L'Efirange. 
I have refleéted on thofe men who, from time to 
time, have thot themfelvea into the world. I have 
{een many fucceffions of them ; fome bolting out 
upan the flage with vaft applaufe, and others hilled 
off. i Dryden. 

The birds to foreign feats repair’d ; 
And heafts, that boled out, and faw the foreft 
bar'd. Dryden. 


Bott-rore.n. f. [from bolt and rope.] 
The rope on which the fail of a thip is 
fewed and faftened. Sea Did. 


Bo'trer. 2. /: [from the verb.] 

1. A ficve to feparate meal from bran or 
hufks ; or to feparate finer from coarfer 
parts. 

.Duwlas, filthy dowlas: I have given them away 
to bakers wives, and they have made bolters of 
them. Sbakefpeare. 

With a good ftrong chopping knife mince the 
two capons, bones and all, as mall as ordinary 
minced meat; put them into a large neat bo/ter. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 

When fuperciliou fly he fifts 
Through coarfett bolter others gifts. 

2. A kind of net. 

‘Thefe hakes, and divers others of the fore- 
cited, are taken with threads, and fome of them 
with the bolter, which is a fpiller of a bigger fize. 

Carew. 


Bo. THEAD. g“ A long ftraigħt-necked 
glafs veffel, for chymical diftillations, 
called alfo a matrajs, or receiver. 

This fpirit abounds in falt, which may be fepa- 


rated, by putting the liquor into a dol:brad with a 
long narrow neek, Boyle. 


Hudibra:. 


Drayton. |, 


To Boma. v. a. 


Boms-keTcu. 
BoMB-VESSEL. 


BOM 


Bo'trinc-nouse. nefe [from bolt and: 


boufe.] The place where meal is fifted. © 


The jade is returned as white, and as powdered, 


- Dennite- 
BOo'LTSPRIT. 2 #./. A maft running out. 
Bo’wsprit. at the head of a fhip, not 


ftanding upright, but aflope. The but: 
end of it is generally fet againft the foot. 
of the foremaft; fo that they are a ftay 
to one another. The length without 
board is fufficient to let its fails hang. 
clear of all incumbrances, 
fprit fail in bad weather, the forematt. 


, cannot hold long after. Boau/prit is per- 


haps the right fpelling. Sea Die 
Sometimes I'd divide, 
And burn in many places; onthe topmatt, 
The yards, and dolt/prit, would I flame diftinétly. 
. Sbakefpearee* 


Bo’Lus. n.f. [Bae] A form of medi- 


cine, in which the ingredients are made 
up into a foft mafs, larger than pills, to- 
be fwallowed at once. ; 

Keep their bodies foluble the while by clyfters,. 
lenitive bolufes of cafa and manna, with fyrup of: 


violets. Wifeman.. 
By poets we are well affur’d, k 

That love, alas! can ne'er be cur'd y 

A complicated heap of ills, oj 

Defpifing bolufes and pills. - Swifts- 


BOMB. x. J [bombus, Lat.] ' 


1. A loud noife. 

An upper chamber being thought weak, was- 
fupported by a pillar of iron, of the bignefs of. 
one's arm in the midft ; which, if you had ftruck,. 
would make a little flat noife in the room, but a 
great bomb in the chamber beneath. Bacon. 


A hollow iron ball, or fhell, filled with: 
gunpowder, and furnifhed with a vent 
for a fufee, or wooden tube filled with: 
combuttible matter, to be thrown out 
from a mortar, which had its name- 
from the noife it makes. _The fufee, 
being fet on fire, burns flowly till it 
reaches the gunpowder, which goes off 
at once, buriling the fhell to pieces with- 
incredible violence: whence the: ufe of 
bombs in befieging towns. The larget 
are abont eighteen inches in diameter. 
By whom they were invented is not 
known, and the time is uncertain; fome 
fixing it to 1588, and others to 1495. 
Chambers.. 
The loud cannon miffive iron pours, à 
And in the flaught’ring bomb Gradivus roars, Rotes- 
[from the noun.] To. 
fall upon with bombs; to bombard.. 


Our king thus trembles at Namur,. 
Whilft Villeroy, who ne’er afraid isz. 
To Bruxelles marches on fecurey 


To bomb the monks, and fcare the ladies. Priore. 


Boun-crest. x. / [from bomb and chef] 


A kindof chef filled ufually with bombs, 
and fometimes .only with gunpowder, 
placed under ground, to tear and blow 
it up in the air, with thofe who ftand 
on it. Chambers. 
a. f. A kind of thip, 
ftrongly built, to bear 
the fhock of a mortar, when bombs are: 
to be fired into a town. 3 


Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bemb-ueftlsy 
hope to fucceed againft a place that has in its ar- 
fenal gallies and men of ware Addifon on Italy. 


BOMBARD. 


If the bol- . 


a“ 


BON 


Bo'msarn. mf. [bombardus, Latin.] , 
1; A great’gun; acannon: it isa word 
now obfolete, ` 

‘They planted in divers places twelve great bem- 
bards, wherewith they threw huge ftones into the 
air, which, falling down into the city; might break 
down the houfese s Ya" Knolles. 

2: A barrel. Obfolete. 1 

To Bomna'ro, v. a. [from the noun. ] ‘To 
* attack with bombs. . ' 
- As medal is ruck on the Englith failing in 
their attempts on Dunkirk, when tbey ende- 

voured to blow up a fort, and dombard the town, 
: - Addifin. 
Bommarpven. x. fe [from bombard.] 
~ The engineer whofe employment it is to 

*fhoot bombs. a 

The dembardicr toffes his ball fometimes into the 
midtt-of a city, with a defign to fill all around him 
with terrour and combutkion. + °v Tarler. 

BosBa'tnMENT. n. f. [from bombard.] 
* An attack’ made\-upon Jany city; “by 
throwing bombs intd it-  £'.9 
* Genoa-ia not yet fecurs fiom a bombardğent, 
though it is not fo expofedas formerly. Addifin. 
Bomsasi’n. s. A [bombafia, Fr. from bom- 
dycinus, filken, Lat] A flight filken 
tluff, for mourning. 4 


——— 


Bomsa’st..x. f [A ftuf of foft loofe | My 


| Aċcording to my bend, no more nor lefss © Shak. 


texture ufed formerly to fwell the gar- 
“ment, and thence ufed to fignify bulk 
or fhew without folidity.] Futtian; big 
words, without meaning. E 

Not pedants motley tongue, foldiers dembaft, 
Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law, 
Are ftrong enough preparatives to draw 
Me to hear this. Donne, 

Are all the flights of heroick poety to be con- 

, Cluded bombaf, unnatural, and mere madnefs, be~ 

. caufe they ate not affected with thcir excellencies? 

* . Dryden. 

Bo’msbast. adj. [from the fubftantive.] 

High founding ; of big found without 
meaning. 

He, as loving his own pride and purpofe, 
Evades them with a bombaft. clrcumftance, 
Horribly ftuff'd with epithets of war. Shakelp. 

BomniLa Tion. n. f. [from dombus, Lat.] 
Sound ; noife; report. 

How to abate the vigour, or filence the dembila- 
tion of guns, a way is faid to be by borax and but- 
ter, mixt in a due proportion, which will almoft 
talce off the report, and alfo the force of the charge. 

£ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Bomey’crxous. adj. (bombycinus, Lat.] 


Silken; made of filk. 

BONA ROBA. n. f. [ttal. a fine gown.] 
A fhewy wanton. 

We knew where the bona robas were. Shake/p. 

BONASUS. n. f. [Lat.] A kind of buf- 
falo, or wild bull. 

BONCHRE TIEN. n. J: [French.] A “pe- 
cies of pear, fo called, probably, from 
the name of a gardener. : 

BOND. 2. / [bonb. Sax. bound; it is 
written indifferently, in many of its 
fenfes, bond, or band, See Bann.] 

1. Cords, or chains, with which any one 
is bound. 

There left me, and my man, both bound to- 
gether 5 
Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds afunder, 
I gain'd my freedom. Sbakefpeare. 

2. Ligament that holds any thing toge- 
ther. 

Let any one fend his contemplation to the ex- 
tsemities of the univerfe, and fee what conceivable 


BON 


hoops, what bind he can imagine, to Héld this mah 
of matter in fo ctofe a pretlure,gogethers, » Locke- 
3. Union; connexion: a workman’s term. 
Obfeives In working up the wallt, that ao fide 
of the hoafe, nor any part of the walis, be brought 
| up three feet above the other, before the next 
| adjoining wall be wrought up to it, fo that they 
| may be all joined together, and make a goad bond, 
Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

4. {In the plural.] 
} ment; captivity. $ . 
Whom I perceived to have nothing laid stonhis 
charge worthy. of death, or of bands. tts, xxii}: 29. 
5. Cement of union; caufe of union ; link 


, “ofifcontiextont aa a Eh: 
t Wedding is great Juno's crown; ~ , 

| O bleffed*bond of board and bed! — Shakefpeure. 
j 


Love cools, brothers divide, and the bsnd is 
cracked ‘tqwixt-fon.and father, Shate/p. King Leare 
6. A writing of obligation to pay,a fum, 
| or perform a‘ contract. ' — 
| © -Gowwith metoa notary, feal me there 1° 
| -Your fingle bond. , ga ‘Shakepeare. 


"f: 


* What if I ne'er confent to make you mine ; 

My father's promife tiès me not to time; 

And bords without a date, they fay, are void. 
| Y — - Dryden. 
7. Obligation ; law by which any man.is 
obliged. ` » «: 
` Unhappy that Iam! I cannot heave 
heart into my mouth: I love. your majefty 


Take which you pleafe, .it diffolves the bonds 
of government and obedience. 2 ' | Locke. 


‘Bonn. adj. [from bind, perhaps for boura ; 
» from gebonden. Saxon.]: Captive; iff a 


fervile itate. 
Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we 
be bond or free. 1 Cor. xii. 13. 
Bo'npace..a2. / [from bond.] 
1. Captivity; imprifonment ; fate of re- 
ftraint. ‘ 

You only have overthrown me, and in my 
bondage confilts my glory. Sidney. 

Say, gentle princefs, would you not fuppofe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen? 

—To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 

Than is a fave in bafe fervility. Shake[peare. 
Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the prifon’d bird, 

And fing our bondage freely. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

The king, when he defign’d you tor my guard, 
Refolv'd he would not make my bondage hard. Dryd. 

2. Obligation; tye of duty. 

If fhe has a ftruggle for honour, fhe is in a 
bondage to love ; which gives the tory its turn that 
way. - Pope. 

He muft refolve by no means to be enflaved, 
and brought under the dundage of obferving aaths, 
which ought to vanifh when they Rand in com- 
petition with eating and drinking, or taking mo- 
ney. , oe South. 

Bo’npomatin. ». /. [from bond, captive, 
and waid.] A woman flave. ‘ 

Gond fifter, wrong me not, nor wrong yourfelf, 
To made a bozdmaid and a flave of me. Shakefp. 

Bo'noman. n f. [from bond and man.) 
A man flave. 

Amongft the Romans, in making of a bondman 
free, was it not wondered wherefore fo great ado 
fhould be made ? the mafter to prefent his fave 
in fome court, to take him by the hand, ang not 
only to fay, in the hearing of the publick ma- 
giftrate, I will that this man become free; but, 
after thofe folemo words uttered, to ftrike him on 
the cheek, to turn him round, the hair of his 
head to be fhaved off, the magiftrate to touch him 
thrice with a rod; in the end, a cap and a white 
garment given him. « Weok-r. 

O freedom! firft delight of human kind ; 

Not that which demdmen (rom their mafters find. 
Dryden. 


Chains; imprifon- 


BON 
Bownse’avant.-x. f [from boat and’ 
fervant.) Arflave 3 afervant ‘without 
the liberty of quitting his makter. 7 
And if thy brother, that dwelleth by:theé, be 
waxen poor, and be fold'unto thee, thou thhalt nde 
compel him to ferve ad abemdsfervanr, i i.l 
I ‘ Leviticus, xxv. 39. 
howpse vice, a. f. [from bond and jer- 
, wice.} The condition ofa bondlervant ; 
flavery. p 
.. Upon thofe did Solomon levy a tribute of kond- 
fervitn , -ST KE., 
Bo'nosLAvE: x. fe [from bond'and fave, | 
| Aman in flayery; one of fervile con- 
' dition, who cannot change his matter. , 
Lave enjoined fuch diligence, that no appren- 
Cre, no, no bordjlawes could ever be, by fear, 
more ready at all commands than that young prin-. 
+ cefs was. ~ Sidney. 
All her ornaments are taken away ; of a free- 
woman fhe is become a tondflave. « 1 Mace. ti. 116 
Camionly ste bendjlaud is fed by his lord, but: 
here the lord was ted by hid doadjlawe. . 
4 Sir Je Davics, 
Bo’npsman. n, /. [frombond and man.] 
jarn A flave, oon! yi 
Carnal greedy people, without fuch a precept, ` 
would have ne mercy upon their poor bordfnten 
and beats, P Derbar:, 
2. Aperfon bound, or giving fecurity, for 


» 
i 


| another, 2 +9 


Bo’npswomAn. 4, f. [from bond and wo- 


; man.) A woman flave, è 


My lords, the fena‘ors 
Are fold for faves, and their wives tor bond/womer. 
: Ben Fonfon's Cataline, 

BONE. 2. /. [ban, Saxon. ] 

1. The folid parts of the body of an animal, 
made up of hard fibres, tied one to an- 
other by fmall tranfverfe fibres, as thofe 
of the mufeles. In a foetus they are 
porous, foft, and eafily difeerned. As 
their pores fill with a fubftance of their 
own nature, fo they increafe, harden, 
and grow clofe to one another. They 
are all fpongy, and full of little cells ; 
or are of a confiderable firm thicknefs, 
with a large cavity, except the teeth ; 
and where they are articulated, they 
are covered with a thin and {trong mem- 
brane, called the periofteum. Each dene 
is much bigger at its extremity than in 
the middle, that the articulations might 
be firm, and the bores not eafily put out 
of joint. But, becaufe the middle of 
the done fhould be litrong, to fullain its 
allotted weight, and refilt accidents, the 
fibres are there more clofely compacted 
together, fupporting one another; and 
the Jone is made hollow, and confe- 
quently not fo eafily broken, as it muit 
have been had it been folid and fmaller. 


Quincy. 

Thy bones are marrowlefs, thy blood is cold. 
Macbeth. 
There was lately a young gentleman bit to the 
bone. Tatlers 


4. A fragment of meat; a bone with as 
much flefh as adheres to it. 
Like /Efop’s hounds contending for the doze, 4 
Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone. 
Š Dryden. 
3. Tobe upon the benes. To attack, 
Pufs had a month’s mind t9 ée upon tbe benes of 
him, but was aot willing to pick a quarrel. 
L'Eftrarge. 
4. To 


(BON 


4. To make no bones. To make no feruple: 
a metaphor taken from a dog, who rea- 
dily fivallows meat that has no bones. ; 

5. Bones. A fort of bobbins, made of trot- 
ter bones, for weaving bonelacc. 

6.. Banes. Dice. ~ l 

But then my tudy was tó cag the dice, ° 
And dext'roufly to throw the lucky fices 
To fhun ames ace, that {wept my ftakes away ; 
And watch the box, for fear they fheuld convey 
Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryden. 

To Bone. w. a. [from the nown.] To take 
out the bones from the flech; as, the 
cooks Soxed the veal. 

Bo’nevace. n.f. [from dene and laces the, 
bobbins with which lace is woven bein 
frequently made of bones.] Flaxen lace, 
fuch as women wear on their linen: 

The things $ou follow, and make fongs on 
now, fhould be fent to knit, or fit down to bobbins 
or bonelace. Tatler. 

We deftroy the fymmetry of the human figure, 
and foolifhly contrive to call off the cye from great 
and real beauties, to childish gewgaw ribbanils and 


bontlace. d 1. Speator, 
Bo’wecvess. adj. [trom dexe.] Wanting 
bones. ‘ 


I would, while it wasfmiling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his donel/eft gums, 
And Wdafht the brains out. Shakelpeara 

Jo Bo'weset. v. n. [from bore and /er.] 
To reftore a bone out of joint to i 
place; or join a bone broken to’ the 
other part, W a 

A fractured leg fet in the country by one, prel 
tending to dcnefetring. Wifeman's Surgery, 

Bo'nesetTrer.x./f. [from bone)tt.] A chi- 
rurgeon ; one who particularly profeifes 
the art of reftoring broken or Iuxated 
bones, : 

At prefent my defire is to have a good borefitrer. 

Denham, 

Bo’neire. 2. / [from żon, good, Fr. and 

fre] A fire made for fome publick 
caule of triumph or exultation: © ; 

Ring ye the bells to make it wear away, , 
And denfires make all day. Spenfer. 

How came fo many banfres to be made in queen 
Mary's days? Wly, Me had abufed and Ucceived 
her people. ‘ Seuth, 

Full foon by dor fires and by bell, 2 
We leaent our liege was paffing wcll. 

Boncrace, x. f. [bonne grace, Fr] A 
forehead-cloth, or covering for the fore- 
head, Not now ufed. Skinner. 

i have feen her befér all over with emeralds 
and pearls, ranged in rows about her cawl, her 
peruke, her dongrace, and chaplet. | 

_ Hakoilbon Providence] 

Bonner. n. fe (boner, Fr.] A covering 
for the head; ahat; a cap. 

Go to them with this bornet in thy bands? , 
And thus far having Rretch'dit, here ve with them, 
Thy knee buffing the ftoness for, in fuch bufinefs, 
AGtion is eloquence. Shakefpearc's Coriolanus. 

They had not probably the ceremony of vailing 
the Bonner in their falutations; fur, in medals, 
they fill have it on thete heads, ae 

Bonner. [In fortification.] A kind of 
little ravelin, without any ditch, having 
a parapet three fect high, anciently 
placed before the points cf the falian 
angles of the glacis. 

Bonnet à preffre, or prieft’s cap, is an 
outwork, having at the head three faliant 
angles, and two inwards, 

Bonners. [In the fea language.] Small 
fails fet on the courfes on the mizzen, 


BOoNNILY, adj. [from bonay.] Gayly; 
Bo’nniness. 2. f [from bonny.] Gayety ; 
BONNY. adj. [from ban, bonne, Fr. It 


3- Ir feems to be generally ufed in conver- 


BONNY-CLABBER. 2./,. A word ufed in 


BO’NUM:MAGNUM. ‘n.f. A fpecies 


Bo'ny. adj. [from bone] t 


p: 
Bo’ony. x. f. [a word of no certain ety- 


3 Gay! ' 


BOOK, 2. / [boc, Sax. fuppofed from dec, 


CROO a 


mainfail, and forefail ofa hip, when 
thefe are too narrow. or thallow to clothe 
the matt, or in order to make more way 
‘in calm weather. Chambers. 


handfomely ; plumply.. | 
handfomenefs ; plumpnefs. 


is a word’ now almott confined to the 
Scotrtfh dialett, ] ~ . ee 
1.°Handfome ; beautiful. 

Match to match J have encounter’d him, 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows 1 
Ev`h of the Bonizy beat he lov'd fo well, ` Shake/p. 

* Thas‘wail’d the touts in*melancholy ftrain; 


Till bonny Sufan {ped acrofs the plain. + Gay. 


2. Gay ; merry; frolickfome; cheerful ; 


iblithe. ; 
Then figh not fo, but let them go, 


And be you blithe and, denny. Shakefpeare. 


fation for plump... > 


Ireland for four buttermilk. . | _ 
We fcorn, fur,want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties o'er our bonny-clabber; 
Nor are we fudicus to enquire, “ 
Who votes tor mandrs, whd for hire. . Swift. 
of 


plum., . 5) 


ave . 


1 


t. Confifting of bones. .* WSA 
At theend of tiis hole is a membrane, fattened 

to a ruund ony limb, and ftretched like the head 

of adrum; and therefore, by anatomifts, called 

tympanum. Ray. 
“ull of bones. 


mology. Henjhaw thinks ita corruption 
of bull-beef, ridiculoufly ; Skinner ima- 
ya it to be derived fram Sco, foolifh, 
panith. Junius finds bowbara to be an 
old Scottifh word for a coward, a con- 
temptible fellow ; from which he natu- 
rally deduces Goody : but the original of 
bowbard isnot known.] A dull, heavy, 
ftupid fellow; a lubber, 
i. Bat one exception to this faét we find 4’ 
That boby Phaon only was unkind, 
An ill-bred boatman; rough as waves and wind. 
A D Prior. 
wine, 


Young matter next muft rife to fll him 
King. 


Ani tlarve himfelf to fee the booby dine. 


a beech, becaufe they wrote on ezeken 
boards; as /ider, in Latin, from the 


rind of a tree.] y 
1. A volume in which we read or write. 

, See a book of prayer in his hand ; 

True crnaments to know a holy man. Shate/peare, 
Receive the fentence of the law for fins, 

Such as by God"s Book are adjudg’d to death. Shak. 
In the coffin that had the books, they were found 

as freth as if they had been but newly written; 

being written on parchment, and covered over 

with watch candles of wax. Baconi 
Books arera fort of dumb teachers; they caanot 


- anfwer fudden queftiona, or explain prefent doubts z 


this‘is properly the work, of a living initruétor. 
' Watts. 
z. A particular part of a work. 
The firit book we divide into fettions; whereof 
the firft is thefe chapters pate  Durnet’s Theory. 
3. The regifter in which a trader keeps an 
account of his debts. 
This life 
Is nobler than attendiog for a bauble; 


(BOO 


Prouder, than yuftling in unpaid-for filk 3 

Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 

Yet keeps his Sook uncrofs’d. Sbake/beare. 
4. In boaks. In kind remembrance. . 

I was fo much in bis books, that, at his deceafes 
he left me the lamp by which he ufed to write his 
lucubrations. Addifen. 

5. Without book, By memory; by repeti- 
tion ; without reading. i 

Sermons read they abhor in the church; but 
fermons avithour book, fermons which fpend their 
life in their birth, and may have public audience 
but once. Hooker. 

To Boox. v. a. [from the noun.}] To re- 
gilter in a book. 

I befcech your grace, let it be booked with the 
reft'of this day’s deeds; or I will have it in a par- 
ticular ballad elfe, with mine own piéture on the 
top of it. Shakefpeare. 

He made wilful murder high treafon; he caufed 
the marchers to book their men, for whom they 
fhould make anfwer. Davies on Ireland. 

Boox-xeepinc. x. f. [from book and 
keep.) "The art of keeping accounts, or 
ecording pecuniary tranfactions, in fuch 

.a manner; that at any time a man may 
£ thereby know the true ftate of the whole, 
or any part of his affairs, with clearnefs 
and expedition.. 3 Harris. 

Bo'okBINDER, z. /. [from book and bind.) 
A man whofe profeffion it is to cover 
books: bhas , 


‘BooxFut. adj. [from book and full.) Full 


of notions gleanéd from books 
with undigefted knowledge. 

The deokful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, 

With his own tongue ftill edifies his ears, 
And always liftning to himfelf appears. _ Pope. 
Bo‘oxisx, adj. [from bock.] Given to 
books; acquainted only with books, It 

is generally ufed contemptuoufly, 

ll make him yield the crown, ‘ 

Whole bookie rule hath pull’d fair England down. 
Shakofpearce 

I'm not bookifo, yet I can read waiting-gentle~ 
woman in the “icape. Sbakefpeare’s Winters Talc. 

Xantippe follows her namefake; being married 
to a beoki/> man, who has no knowledge of the 
world. F Spefator. 

BooK isu Ness, n.f [from booki/b.] Much 
application to'books; over-ftudioufnefs. 

Booxue’axnen, adj. [from book and 
earned.) Verfed in books, or literatore : 
a term implying fome flight contempt. 

Whate'er thefe buok/earn’d blockheads fay, 
Solon *s the verieft fool in all the play. Drydez. 

He “a! quote paflages out of Plato and Pindar, 
at his oWn table, to fome bookicarned companions 
without blushing. Swift. 

BOOKLEARNING. n. f: [from book and 
learning.) Skill in literature ; acquaint- 
ance with books: a term of fome con- 
tempt. 

They might talk of AootMearning what they 
would, but he never faw more unfeaty fellows than 
great clerks. Sidney. 

Neither does it fo much require booklearning and 
fchularfhip, as good naturat fenfe, ta diftinguith 
true and falfe, and to difcern what is well proved, 
and what is not. Burners Theory. 


Bookman. x. f [from book and man.] A 
man whofe profeffion is the ftudy of 
books. 


This civil war of wits were much better us'd 
On Navarre and his dookmen; for here *tis abus'ds 


Shakefpcares 
Bo‘oxmare. x. f. [from book and mate.] 
Schoolfellow. 


3 crowded 


This 


:B O'O 


This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps: titre in 

court, \ 

A phantafm, a monarch, and one that makes fport 

To the prince and his dockmates. _ /Shakeipeare. 

Bo’oxseizer. a. fi [from book and fell.) 
He whofe profeffion it is to fell books. 

He went to the bookfeller, and told him in anger, 
he had fold a book in which there was falfe di- 
vinity. . Walton. 

Bo’oxworm. n. f [from bosk and avorm.] 
1. A wormor mite that eats holes in books, 
chiefy when damp. 

My lion, like a moth or bsokwerm, feeds upon 
nothing bat paper, and J fhall teg of themto dict 
him with wholefome and fobftaarial food. 

! Guardian. 
2. A ftudent too clofely given to books 5 
a reader without judgment. 

Among thofe veacrable galleries and folitary 
feenes of the univerfity, I wanted bat a black 
gown, and a falary,"to be as mere a dookaesrm as 
any ihcre. Pope's Levers, 

Bo’oty. uf. [An Icih terin.] l 
- All the Tartarians, and the people about the 
‘Cafpian Sea, which are natorally Scythians, live 
in hordes; being the very fame that the Irifh 
beolies are, driving their cattle with them, an 
feeding only on their milk and white meats. 
Spenfer. 
Boom. a. f. [from boser, a tree, Dutch. 
1. [In fea language.] ‘A long pole nfed 
to fpread out the clue of the ftudding 
fail; and fometimes the, clues of the 
mainfail and forefail are boomed out. 
2. A pole with buthes or bafkets, fet up as 
a mark to fhew the failors how to fteer 
in the channel, when a country is over- 
flown. Sea DiGtonary, 
3. A bar of wood laid acrofs a harbour, 
to keep off the enemy. 

As his heroick worth ftruck envy dumb, 

Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom, 
= Dryden. 
To Boom. w. x. [from the noun. A fea 
term.] | 


1. To rufh with violence; as a fhip is faid 


tocome booming, when fhe makes all the 
fail fhe can. Dia. 
2. To fwell and fall together, P 
Booming o'er his head i 
The billows clos‘d; he's namber’d with the dead. 
Youngs 
Forfook by thee, in vain I fooght thy aid, 
When docming billows clos'd above my head. Pope. 
Boon. x. /. [from bene, Sax. a petition.] 
A gift; a grant; a benefaction ; a pre- 
fert. — 

Vouchfafe me for my meed but one fair look : 

A fmaller boon than this I cannot beg, 
And lefs than this, l'm fure, you cannot give. 
Skhakefpeare. 
That courtier, who obtained a oon of the ema 
peror, that he might every morning whifper him 
sn the ear, and fay nothing, afked no unprofitable 
foit for himfelf. Bacon, 


The bluft'ring fool has fatisfy’d his will; i 
Fis boon is giv'n; his knight has gain'd the day, 
But lof the prize. Dryden's Fables. 

What rhetorick didft thou ufe 
To gain this mighty beon? fhe pitics me! 
Addifon's Cato. 
Boon. adj. [bon, Fr.] Gay; merry: as, 

a boon companion. 
Satiate at length, 

And heighten‘d as with wine, jocond and bccn, 
Thaa to herfelf the pleafingly began. Par. Lof. 

I know the infirmity of oor family; we play the 
boon companion, and throw our money away in, 
our cups. Arbuthnot. 


2 


BOOR. n.f. (deer, Dutch; zebune, Sax.J 


‘BOO 


A ploughman; a country fellow; a 
lout ; aclown, a a FF 
The bare fenfe of a calamity is called grum: 
bling; and if a man does but make a face upon the 
buor, he is prefently a inalecontent. L°Effrangé 
He may live as well as al beor of Holland, whofe 
cares of prowiog RH richer wafte his life. Temple. 
To one well-born, th’ affront is worfe and morc, 
When he’s abas'd and baffled by a bore Dryden. 
Bo’orisu. adj, [fram doors] Clowntth ; 
ruflick ; untaught ; uncivilized. 
Therefore, you ¢lown, abandon, which is, ip 
the vulgar, leave the fociety, which, in the docrifp, 
is, company of this female. Shakefp. As you like it. 
Bo’orisuiy. adv. [from doort/s.| Ina 
boorifh manner ; after a clownith man- 
hese i i 
Bo oR 1SH NESS. zf. [from docri/o.] Clown- 
ifhnefs ; rufticity ; coarfenefs of man- 
ners. . ; 
Boose. 7. f. [borig, Sax.]- A ftall for a 
‘cow or an ox. á , P 
Ts BOOT. v. a. [baten, to profit, Dutch: 
bot, in Saxon,'is recompence, repent- 
ance, or fine paid by way of expiation ; 
boran is, to repent, or to compenfate ; 
as, 
He sp pir # bre and bote, 
And ber bivonendome.J >» | 
1. To profit ; to advantage: it is com- 
monly nfed in thefe modes, it boasts, or 
what boots it. a i 
Ie fhall not booe them, who derogate from read- 
ing, to excufe it, when they fee no other remedy 3 
as if their intent were only to deny that aliens and 
ftrangers from the family of God are won, or 
that belief doth ufe to be.wrought_at the firft in 
them, without fermons. — ° a, Tooker, 
For what I have, I need not:to repeats 
And what I want, it dosts not to coniplain. Sbak, 
oo è If we fun m P 
The purpos’d end, or here lie fixed all, 5 
What boots it us thefe wars to have begun? 
What doers the eegal circle on his head, 
That Jong behind he trails his pompous robe? Popes 
2. To enrich; to benefit: 
And J will bost thee with what gift befide, i 
Thar modefty can beg. Skat. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Boor. x. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Profit; gain; advantage; fomething 
given to mend the exchange. | 

. My gravity, i 

Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride, | 


Could I, with boct, change for an idle plume, { 
Which the air heats for vain. “ Shakefpeares 
z. Vo boot. With advantage ; over and 
above; befides. q 
ant thoo, © partial fleep, give thy répofe 
To the wet feaboy, in an hoor fovrode; «# 1! 
And, in the calmeft ahd the ftilleft night, 
With all appliances and means ¢o hoot, , | 
Deny it to a king? Shakefpeare. 
Man is God's images but apoor man is 4 
Chrift's tamp zo door: both images regard. Herbert. 
He might have his mind and manners formed, 
and be inftructed ro beor in feveral fciences. Locke., 
3. It feems, in the following lines, ufed 
for booty, or plunder. 
Others, like foldiers, arméd in their tings, | 
Make bose upon the fummer's velvet bods. Shak 
BOOT. x. f. [bottas, Armorick ; botes, a 
fhoc, Welth; borte, P repele ` 
1. A covering for the leg, ufed by horfe- 
men. 
That my leg is too long— 
=No; that it is too Jittle.— 
I'll wear a boce, to make it fomewhat rounder. 
Sbakefpeare. 


a 
Fairf. 


‘BOO 


Shew'd him hls room, where he muft lodge that 
night, 

Pull'd off his boots, and took away the light. Mil. 

Bishop Wilkin; fays, he does not queftion bat 

it will be as afual for a man to call for his wings, 

when he is going a journey, as it is now to call 

for his doors. Addifon's Guardian. 


2. Akindof rack for the leg, formerly ufed 
in Scotland for torturing criminals. 

Boor of a Coach. The {pace between the 
coachman and the coach. 

Ta Boor. v. a. [from the noun.] To put 
on boots. 

Beat, boct, maker Shallow; I know the young 
king is'fick for me: tet us take any man’s horfes. 

‘ . Shakepeare. 

Boot-nose. n. f. [from boot and boe.) 
Stockings to ferve for boots; f{patter- 
dathes. 

His lacquey with a linen ftock on one leg, and 
a boot-bofe on the other, gartered with a red and 
blue lift. Shakefpearc. 

Boot-rree. a. /. [from boot and tree.) 
Two pieces of wood, fhaped like a leg, 
to be driven into boots, for ftretching 
-and widening them, 

Bo’or-catcuer. x. f [from boot and 
catch.) The perfon whofe bufincfs at an 
inn is to puil off the boots of paffengers. 

The oftler and the boctcatcher ought to partake. 

` Swift. 

Bo’oren. adj. [from doot.] In boots; in 

`a horfeman’s habit. 

A booted judge hall fit to try his caufe, 

Not by the ftatute, bat by martial laws. Dryden. 

Boorn. n.f- [boed, Dutch ; daveb, Well] 
A houfe built of boards, or boughs, to 
be ufed for a fhort time. 

The clothiers found means to have all the queit 
made of the northern men, fachas had their boorhs 
in the faire ‘ Camder. 

Much mifchief will be done at Bartholomew 
fair by thë fall of a board. Savift. 

Bo’oress.‘adj. [from Loot. } 

1. Ufelefs ; unprofitable ; unavailing ; 
without advantage. 

When thofe accurted meffengers of hell 
Came to their wicked man, and ‘gan to tell 
Theie deorlefs pains, and ill facceeding night. 

, $ Sperfer. 
~ God did not faffcr him, being defirous of the 


light of wifdom, with doctlefs expence of travel, to 
wander in darknefs. Hooker. 


Bootlefs {peed, 
When cowardice purfoes, and valoar flies. Shak, 
Let him alone ; 
I'll follow him no more with dootle/s pray'rs : 
He feeks my life. Sbakefpeare 
2. Without fuccefs. 
‘Doth not Brutus dovelefs kneel? > Shade/peare. 
Thrice from the banks of Wye, 
And fandy bottom'd Severn, have I fent 
. Him bosthjfs home, and weather-beaten back. 
Shakelprare. 
Bo’ory. n. f. [éuyt, Dutch; Sutin, Fr.) 
1. Plunder; pillage; fpoils pained from 
the enemy. 
One way a band felect from forage drives | 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
Their booty. Milton. 
His confcience is the hae and ery that porfues 
him 5 and when he reckoos that he has gotten a 
bcoty, he has only caught a Tartar. L'Efirange. 
For, should yoo to extortion be inclin'd, 
Your crue! goilt will little boty find. Dryden 
2. 'Things-gotten by robbery. 
If] hada mind to be honeft, I fee fortune would 
not fuer me; fhe drops decties in my mouth. » 
a, Shokeffcare. 


3. fo 


3 


: BOR 


gy To play booty, To play difhoneflly, with 
an intent to lofe. The French ufe, Je 
fuis botté, when they mean to fay, T will 
not Zo. 

We underftand what we ought to do; but when 
eve deliberate, we play booty againft ourfelves : our 
confciences dire&ł us ne way, our corruptions 
hurry us another. L'Eftrange. 

1 have fet this argument in the beft light, that 
the ladies may not think that I «orite booty, Dryd. 

Bore’er. n. f. [from bo and peep.] The 
aét of looking ont, and drawing back as 
if frighted, or with the purpofe to fright 
fome other. ` 

Then they for fudden joy did weep, 

- And I for forrow fung, 
That fuch a king thould play dopecp, 
Aad go the fouls among. Shahefpeare. 
Rivers, 

That ferve inftead of peaceful barriers, 
To part th’ engagements of their warriourts 
Where both from fide to fide may fkip, s 
And only encounter at bopecp. Hudibrar. 

There the devil plays at depeep, puts out his 
horns to do mifchief, then {brinks them back 
for fafety- Dryden. 

-BORA'CHIO. n. f. [orracho, Span.) A 
drunkard. ‘ 

How you fink of wine! D'ye think my niece 
will ever endure fuch a doracbio! you're an abfo- 
Jute borachio. Congreve. 

Bo’raeve. adj. [from dore.] ‘That may 
be bored. 

Bo’race. nef. [from erage, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 

BORAMEZ. n. f. The Scythian lamb, 
generally known by the name of Agnus 
Scythicus. 

Much wonder is made of the éoranez, that 
ftrange plant-animal, or vegetable lamb of Tar- 
tary, which wolves delight to feed on; which hath 
the thape of a lamb, affordeth a bloody juice upon 
breaking, and liveth while the plants be confumed 
about it. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

BORAX. n. f. (borax, low Latin.] An 
aitificial fale, prepared from fal ammo- 
niac, nitre, calcined tartar, fea falt, and 
alum, diffolved in wine. It is princtpally 
ufed to folder metals, and fometimes an 
uterine ingredient in medicine. Quincy. 

Bo'rpver. n. f. [bordeel, Teut. bordel, 

Borpe’tio.§ Armorick.] A brothel ; 
a bawdy-houfe. 

From the dordello it might come as well, 

The fpital, or pi¢thatch. Ben Jonfinn 

Making even his own houfe a ftew, a bordel, 
and a fchoo! of lewdnefs, to inftil vice into the 
unwary ears of his poor children. + Sour. 

BORDER. z. J. [dord, Germ. bord, Fr.] 

1. The onter part or edge of any thing. 

They have looking-glafics burdered with broad 
borders of cryftal, and great counterfeit precious 
ftones. Bacon. 

The light muft frike on the middle, and ex- 
tend its greateft clearnefs on the principal figures; 

dimimfhing by degrees, as it comes nearer and 
nearer to the derders. Dryden. 

2. The march or edge of a country ; the 
confine. 

If a prince keep his refidence on the border of his 
dominions, the remote parts will rebel ; but if he 
make the centre his feat, he jhall eafily keep then 
in obedience. Spenfer, 


g. The onter part of a garment, gene-. 


rally adorned with needlework, or or- 
naments, z 
4. A bank raifed round a garden, and fet 
with flowers ; a narrow rank of herbs or 
flowers. 
Vol.1}, 


To BORDER., V. a. 


BOR 

There he arriving, round abont doth Ay 
From bed to bed, from one to other border 5 

And takes furvey, with curious bufy eyes 
Of every flower and herb there fet in order, Spenfer. 

All with a border of rich fruit-trees crown‘d, 
Whofe loaded branches hide the lofty mound; 
Such various ways the fpacious alleys lead, 
My doubtful mufe knows not what path to tread. 

Waller. 


To Bo’rver. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To confine upon; to touch fomething 


elfe at the fide or edge : with upon. 

It bordereth upon the province of Croatia, which, 
in time paft, had continual wars with the Turks 
garrifons. Snoiles. 

Virtue and honour had their temples bordering on 
each other, and are fometimes both on the fame 
coin. r 2 Addifon. 


2. To approach nearly to. 


All wit, wbich borders upon profanenefs, and 
makes bold with thofe thiogs to which the greateft 
reverence is due, deferves to be branded with folly. 


Tillotfon. 


1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 


2. Toreach; to touch; to confine upon; 


to be gontiguons to. 
Sheba and Raamah are thofe parts of Arabia, 
which border the fea called the Perfan gulf. 
Raleigh. 


Bo‘rpergr. x. f. [from order.] He that 


dwells on the borders, extreme parts, 
or confines; he that dwells next to any 
place. 
They of thofe marches, graclons fovereign ! 
Shall be a wall fufficient to defend 
Qur inland from the pilfering borderert. Shakefp. 
An ordinary horfe will carry two facks of fand; 
and, of fuch, the dorderers on the fea do bettow 
fixty at leaft in every acre; but moft hufbands 
double that number. Carew. 
The eafieft to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war: 
The rather foe their feat, bheing next bord’rert 
Oa Italy; and that they abound with horfe. 
> Ber E a 
The king of Scots in perfon, with Perkin in 
his company, entered with a great army, though 
it chiefly confifted of dcrderert, being raifed fome- 
what fuddenly. Bacn. 
Volga’: ftream 
Sends oppofite, in fhaggy armour clad,~ 
Her bordirers ; on mutual flaughter bent, 


They rend their countries. Pbilips. 


To Bo’rorace. v. n, [from border.] To 


plunder the borders. Not in nfe. 

Long time in peace his realm eftablithed, 
Yet oft annoy’d with fundry bordragings 2 
Of neighbour Scots, and foreign fcatterlings. Spenf. 


To BORE. v. a. (bontan, Sax.] 


1. To pierce in a hole. ao 
x T'll believe as foon, 
‘This whole earth may be bor'd ; and that the moon 
May through the centre creep. Shakefpeare. 

Moylberrics will be fairer, if you bore the truok 
of the tree through, and thrutt, into the places 
bered, wedges of fome hot trees. Ban. 

But Capys, and the graver fort, thought fit 
The Greeks fufpected prefent to commit 
To feas or ftames; at leaft, to fearch and borr 

“he fides, and what that fpace contains t’ explore. 
Dentam. 
2. To hollow. ' 

Take the barrel of along gun, perfeGly bored, 
and fet it upright, and take a bullet exactly fit 
for it ;- and then, if you fuck at the mouth of the 
barrel never fo gently, the bullet will come up fó 
forcibly, that it will hazard the ftziking out your 
teeth. ` Digby. 

3. To make by piercing. 

Thefe diminutive caterpillars are able, by de- 

grees, to pierce or bore their way iato a tree, with 
1 


BOR 
very fmsl! holes; which, after they are fully ene 
tered, grow together, 3 © Raye 


4. To pierce; to break through, — > 
Confidery reader, what fatigues I've known, 
What riots feen, what buftling crowds I bor'd, 
How oft I crofs’d where certs and coachee roar’dy 
n + Gaje 
To Bore. v. ge- A 
1. To make a hole. z 


A man may make an inftrument to bore a-hole 
an inch wide, or half an inch, not. to dere a hole 
of a foot. . we a 

2. To pufh forward towards- 2 certain 
point. : ae 

Thnfe milk paps, s 

That through the window bars bore at men’s cyety 

Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Séatepeares 
Nor fouthward to the raining regions run; 

But dering to the weft, and hov'ring there, 

With gaping mouths they draw prolifick air. Dryd» 


To Bore. w. n, (with farriers.] Is when a 
horfe carries his nofe near the ground. 

£ ` Di&e 

Bore. x.s: [from the verb.] Pa 

1. The hole made by boring. 

Into hollow engines long and round,‘ 

Thick ramm‘d, at th' other Sere with touch of fire 

Dilated, and infuriate. a ` Miltone 


2. The intrument with which a hole is 
bored. s s 
So fhall that hole be fit for the file, or fquare dere. 
i il Meron. 
3. The fize of any hole ; the cavity; the 
hollow. v yo 
We took a cylindrical pipe of glafs, whofe bore 
was about a quarter of an inch in diameter. Boyle. 
Our careful monarch ftands in perfon by, 
This new-eaft cannon’s firmnefs to explore ; 
The ftrength of big-corn'd powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartridge forts for every borre- Dryde 
It will beft appear in the Sores of wind inftrn. 
ments; therefore caufe pipes to be made witha. 
fingle, double, and fo on, to a fextuple bore; and 


mark what tone every one giveth. Bacone 
Borr. The preterite of bear. 
The father bore it with undaunted foul, 
Like one who durft his deftiny controul ; t 


Yet with becoming grief be bore his party 
Refign'd his fon, but not refign’d his heart, Dryd.. 
"Twas my fate n 
To kill my father, and pollute his bed 4 
By marrying her who dere me. Dryden, 
BOREAL., adj. (borealis, Lat.] Northern; 
feptentrional. 
Crete’s ample fields diminish to our eye; .  . 
Beforé the boreal blatts the veffels fly. ° Popre 


BO’REAS, n. f. [Lat.] The north wind 
Boreas, and Cacas, and Argeftasloud,> — ` 
And Thrafcias, rend the woods, and feas uptura. 


p P Milor. 
Ro’ree. 2. f. A kind of dance. 
3 Dick could neatly dance a jig,” _ 

But Tom was beft at decrees. | Swift. 


Borer. æ. A [from éore.] “A piercer; 
an intrument to make holes with. 

The mafter-bricklayer muft try all the founda- 
tions with a berer, fuch as well-diggers nfe to try _ 
the ground. _ . Mex | 

Born. The participle pafive of bear, 
. Their charge was always borx by the queen, and 
` duly paid ont of the exchequer. Bacon. 

The great men were enabled to opprefs their 
inferiours ; and their followers wero born ont and 
countcnanced. in wicked actions. Davies. 

, , Upon fome occafions, Clodius may be bold and 
infolent, dorn away by bia paflion. Swift. 
To de Born. w. w: paf. [derived from 
the word Yo dear, in the fenfe of fringing 
forth: as, my mother dore me twenty 
B e years 
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years ago; or, I was born twenty years 
ago.) 
1. To come into life. : 

‘When we are form, we ery, that we are come 
To this great Rage of fools. . Shakefpeare. 

The rew bern babe by nurfes overlaid. Dryden. 

Nor nature's law with fruitlefs forrow mourn, 

* But die, O mortal man! for thou waft born. Prier. 

All that are bora into the world are furrounded 
with bodies, that perpetually and diverfly affect 
them. Lorke. 

2. It is ufually fpoken with regard to cir- 
cumftances; as, he was dorz a prince; 
he was dorm to empire : he was born for 
greatnefs: that is, formed at the birth. 

The ftranger, that dwelleth with you, hall be 
unto you as one dcrm among you, and thou fhalt 
love him as thyfelf. Leviticus, xix. 34e 

Yet man is dorm unto trouble, as the fparks fy 
upward. Fob. 

A friead loveth at all times, and a brother is 
tora for acverfity. Proverbs. 

Either of you koights may wel! deferve 
A princefs born; and fuch is fhe you ferve. Dryd. 

Two rifing crets his royal head adorn; 

Born from a god, himfelf to godhead born. Dryden. 

Both muft alike from heaven derive their light; 
Thefe dora to judge, as well as thofe to write. Pope. 

For all mankind alike require their grace 3 
All bcra to want; a miferable race! Pope. 

rt F was bora to a good efate, although it now 
turneth co little account. Swift. 

Their lands are let to lords, who, never defigned 
to be tenants, naturally murmur at the payment of 
rents, as a fubferviency they were oot dora to. 

’ . Swi a 

3. It has ufually the particle of before the 
mother, 

Be bloody, bold, and refolute; laugh to feorn 
‘The pow’s of man ; for none of woman bora 
Shalt harm Macbeth. Shakefpeare. 

1 being dora of my father’s firft wife,.and the 
of bis third, fhe convesfes with me rather like a 

` daughter than a fitter. Tatler. 

Bo’roucu. z. /. [bonhoe, Saxon.] 

3. Ie fignified anciently a furety, or a 
man bound for others. 3 i 

A borough, as I here ufe it, and as the old laws 
Rill ufe, is not a borough town, that is, a franchifed 
town; buta main pledge of an hundred free per- 
fons, therefore called a free borough, or, as you fay, 

Srancplegium. For borib, in old Saxon, fignifieth a 
pledge or furety: and yet it is fo ufed with us in 
fome fpeeches, as Chancer faith, St. Foba to Borob ; 

, that is, for affurance and warranty. Spenfer. 

2. A town with a corporation. 

And if a borough chufe him not undone. Pope. 

Bo’roucn Englifh, is a cuftomary defcent 

_ of lands or tenements, whereby, in all 

‘places where this cuftom holds, lands 
-and tenements defcend to the youngeft 
fon; or, if the owner have no ifue, to 
his youngeft brother. Cowell, 

BorrEL. x. fe [it is explained by Junius 

without etymology.] A mean fellow. 
Siker thou fpeak'ft like a lewd forrel, 
Of heaven to deemen fa: 
Howbe I am but rude and borreh, 
Yet nearer ways I know. Spenfer. 
‘Ta BORROW. w. a. [éorgen, Dutch; 
bongan, Sax.] ie 

3. To take fomething from another upon 
credit: oppofed to send. 

He borreroed a box of the ear of the Englifhman, 
and fwore he would pay bim again when he was 
able. Skakefpear?. 

We have borrowed money for the king’s tribute, 
and that upon our lands and vineyards. Nebemiad. 

2. To atk of another the ule of fomething 
for a time, 
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Then he faid, go, derréw thee veffels abroad 
of all thy neighbours. 2 Kings. 
Where darknefs and furprize made conqueft 
eheap ! 
Where virtue dorresued the arms of chance, 
And ftruck a random biow £ k Dryden. 
3. To take fomething belonging to ano- 
ther. 
` A borrew’d title haft thou bought too dear 5 

Why didf thou tell me that thou wert a king? 
Shakefpeare. 
They may borreru fomething of initraction even 
from their paft guilt. Decay of Picty» 
J was engaged in the tranflation of Virgil, from 
whom I have borrowed only two months. Dryden. 
Thefe verbal figns they fumetimes borrow from 
others, and fometimes make themfelves; as one 
may obferve among the new names children give 
to things. Locke. 
Some perfons of bright parts have narrow re- 
membrance ; for, having riches of their own, they 
are not folicitous to borroso. Watts. 


4. To ufe as one’s own, though not be- 
longing to one. : 
Unkind and cruel, to deceive your fon 
In borrow’d thapes, and his embrace to fhun. Dryd. 


Bo‘rrow. x. J. [from the verb.] The 
thing borrowed. 


Yer of your royal prefence I'll adventure 
The borrcw of a week. Shakefpeare. 


Bo’rrower.,n. f. [from borrow] 
1. He that borrows ; he that takes money 


upon truft: oppofed to fender. 
His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for fear 
belike left I fhould have proved a young dorrcwer. 
Sidney. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be 3 
For loan oft lofes both itfelf and friend, ' ‘ 
And borrowing dolls the edge of hufbandry. S£ak. 
Go not my horfe the better, 
I muf become a dorrcqwer of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. Shakelpeare. 
But you invert the cov’nants of her truft, 
And harfhly deal, like an i!l borrowers 
With tbat which you receiv’d on other terms. 
Mitton, 
2. He that takes what is another’s, and 


nfes it as his own. 

Some fay, that I am a great borrower; how- 
ever, none of my crediturs have challenged me 
for it. Pope. 


Bo‘scace. x. fe [Gofeage, Fr.] 


1. Wood, or woodlands. 

We bent our courfe thither, where we faw the 
appearance of land; and, the next day, we might 
plainly difcern that it was a land flat to our fight, 
and full of bofcage, which made it thew the more 
dark. < Bacor. 

2. The reprefentation of woods. 

Cheerful paintings in feafting and banqueting 
rooms; graver ftories in galleries; landfkips and 
bofeage, and fuch wild works, in open terraces, or 
fummer hoofes. Watten, 

Bo’sxy. adj. [ofgue, Fr.] Woody. 

And with each end of thy blue bow doft crown 
My éoffy acres, and my unfhrubb’d down.” Shak. 

t know each land, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bufhy dell, of this wild wood, 

And every bofty bourn from fide to fide. Milton. 


BO’SOM. z. £ [borme, borom, Sax.] 
t. The embrace of the arms holding any 
thing to the breaft. 
2. The breaft; the heart. 
. Our good old friend, 
Lay comforts to your Lofem ; and beftow 
. Your needful counfels to our bufineties. Sbakefpe 
3. The folds of the drefs that cover the 


breatt. 

Put now thy hand into me: bofom; and he put his 
hand into his oom: and when he took it out, be- 
hold his hand was leprous as Inow. Exodus, iv, 6. 


10. Inclination ; defire. 
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4. Inclofure ; compafs; embrace. 

Unto laws thus received by a whole church, 
they which live within the yem of that church, 
muft not think it a matter indilferent, either to 
yield, or not to yield, obedience. Hooker. 

5. The breaft, as the feat of the paffions. 


Anger refteth in the dc/sas of fools. Ech. 
From jealoufy’s tormenting ftrife 
For ever be thy dofom freed. Prior. 


Unfortunate Tallard ! O, who can name 
The pangs of rage, of forrow, and of fhame, 
That with mix'd tumult in thy bofon fwell'd, 
When firft thou faw’ thy braveft troops i¢pell’d | 
3 Addifine 
Here acting boferm:s wear a vifage gay, 
And ftifled groans frequent the ball and play. Young. 


6. The breaft, as the feat of tendernefs. 


Their foul was poured out into their mother’s 
bofom. Lamentations. 
No further feek his virtues to difclofe, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode; 
There they alike in trembling hope repofe, 


The dofom of bis father and his God. Gray, 


7. The breatt, as the’ receptacle of fecrets. 


If I covered my tranfgreflion as Adam, by hid- 
ing my iniquity ia my defer. Fob. 


8. Any receptacle clofe or fecret; as, the 


Fofom of the earth; the g/m of the deep. 


g. The tender affections; kindnefs; fa- 


vour. 
Whofe age has charms in it, whofe title more, 
To pluck the common bofoms on his fide. Shake 
To whom the great Creator thus reply"d : 
O Son, in whom my foul hath chief delight, 
Son of my 2/¢m, Son who art alone 
My word, my wifdom, and effe€tua) might ! 
Paradife Loft. 
Not nfed. 
. If you can pace your wifdom 
In that good path that I could with it go, 
You fhail have your dofom on this wretch. 


e 


Shak. 


Bosom, in compofition, implies intimacy ; 


confidence; fondnefs. 
No more that Thane of Cawdor fhall deceive 
Our bofom-intere? ; go, pronounce his death. Shak. 
This Antonio, . 
Being the bofom-lver of my lord, 
Muft needs be like my lord. Sbakefpeares 
Thofe domeftick traitors, Lefom-rtbieves, 
Whom cuftom hath call'd wives ; the readieft helps 
To betray the heady hufbands, rob the eafy. 
i Ben Fonfore 
He fent for his bofom-friends, with whom he moft 
confidently confulted, and thewed the paper to 
them; the contents whereof he could not conceive. 
Clarendon. 
The fourth privilege of friendfhip.is that which 
is here fpecified in the text, a communication of 
fecrets. A bofom-fecret, and a bafem-frind, are 
ufually put together. South, 
She; who was a bofom-friend of her royal miftrefs, 
he calls an infolent woman, the worlt of her fex. 
Addifoa. 


To Bo’som. w. a. [from the noun.] 


t. To inclofe in the bofom. 
Bof:m up my counfels 
You'll find it wholefome. 
I do not think my filter fu to feek, 
Or fo unprincipled in virtue’s book, 
And the fweet peace that bufoms guodoefs ever. 
Milter 


Sbaksfpcare. 


2. To conceal in privacy. 


The groves, che fouvtiins, and the flaw'rs, 
That open now their choiceft efom H tmells, 
Referv'd for night, and kept for thee in ftore. 

` Paradife Loft, 
Towers and battlements it fees, 

Bofom`d high in tutted trees, 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies, 

The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. Miltons 

To happy convents, dofom'd deep In vines, ` 
Where flumber abbots, purple as their wines. Popes 


Boson. z. f: [corrupted from ġoatfrvaim | 
vem ibs 
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The barks upon the billows rides 

The mafter will not ftay ; 

The merry bofon from his fide 

His whiftle rakes, to check and chide 

The ling'ring lad’s delay. Dryden. 

Boss. z. f. (off. Fr.] 

1. A ftud; an ornement raifed above the 
reft of the work; a thining prominence. 

What fignifies beauty, ftrength, youth, fortune, 
embroidered furniture, or gaudy Loffes? L’Effrange. 

This ivory, intended for the dofes of a bridle, 
was laid vp for a prince, and a woman of Caria or 
Mzæonia dyed it. Pope. 

2. The part rifing in the midft of any thing. 

He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon 
the thick doffés of his bucklers. Fob, xv. 26. 

$. A thick body of any kind. 

A bofs made of wood, with an iron hook, to hang 
on the laths, or on a Jadder, in which the labourer 
puts the mortar at the britches of the tiles. Moxon. 

If a clofe appulfe be made by.the lips, then is 
framed M; if by the oft of the tongue to the 
palate, near the throat, then K. Holder. 

Bo'ssace. 2. f. [in architecture. ] r 

1. Any ftone that has a projeĉture, and is 
laid in a place in a building to be after- 
wards carved, 

z. Ruftic work, which confifts of ftones, 
which feem to advance beyond the 
naked of a building, by reafon of in- 
dentures or channels left in the join- 
ings: thefe are chiefly in the corners of 
edifices, and called ruftick quoins. 

Builder's Dit. 

Bo'sver. x. f. A fpecies of crowfoot. 

Bota‘xicau.}) adj. [from orden, an 

Bora’nick. herb. ] Relating to herbs; 
fkilled in herbs. 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have 
not rightly fullowed the traditions of antiquity, 
in metamorphofing the fifters of Phaeton into 
poplars. Aiddifon. 

Bo’rantst. n. f. [from dotany.] One 
{killed in plants; one who ftudies the 
various fpecies of plants. 

The uliginous laéteous matter, taken notice of 
by that diligent boranif, was only a colle&tion of 
corals. : Woodward. 

Then fpring the living herbs, beyond the power 
Of betanif? ta nomber up their tribes.  Thomfon. 

BoraxoLocy. 2. fe [Porcvorsyic.] A 
difcourfe upon plants. Dia. 

BO'TANY. z. /- [from foram, an herb.] 
The fcience of plants; that part of na- 
tural hiftory which relates to vegeta- 
bles. 

BOTA'RGO. n. f. [botarga, Span.] A 
relifhing fort of food, made of the roes 
of the mullet. fifth; much ufed on the 
coafts of the Mediterranean, as an in- 
centive to drink. Chambers. 

BOTCH. a. /. [bozza, pronounced botza, 
Ital.] 

1. A fwelling or eruptive difcoloration of 
the skin, 

Time, which rots al!l, and makes datches pox, 
And, plodding on, muft make a calf an ox, 

Hath made à lawyer. Donne. 

Hetebes and blains muft all his flefh imbofs, 
And all his peaple. Milton. 

It proves far. more incommndious, which, if it 
were propelled in boils, borckes, or ulcers, as in the 
fcurvy, would rather conduce to health. Harvey. 

2. A part in any work ill finifhed, fo as to 
appear worfe than the ref. 

With him, 
To leave no rubs or dorcbes ia the work, 
Fleance, his fon, muft embrace the fare. Shatefp. 
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3. An adfcititious, adventitious part, 
clumfily added. 

“If both thofe words are not notorious botches, 
I am deceived, though the French tranflator thinks 

“otherwife. j D: yden 
A comma ne'er could claim 
A place in any Britifh name; 
Yet, making here a perfect borch, 
Thrufts your poor vowel from his notch. Swift. 
To Borcu. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To mend or patch clothes clumfily. 

Their coats, from botching newly brought, are 

g torn. ” Dryden. 
2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 

To botch up what th’ had torn and rent, 

Religion and the government. Hudibras. 
3. To put together unfuitably, or unfkil- 
fully ; to make up of unfuitable pieces. 

Go with me to my houfe, d 
And hear thou there, how many fruitlefs pranks 
This raffian hath dorch'd up, that thou thereby 
. May fmile at this. Shakejpeare, 
Her fpeech is nothing, 
Yet the unhhaped vufe of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. 
Shake/peare. 

For treafon dctch'd in rhime will be thy bane; 

Rhime is the ruck on which thou art to wreck. 
3 Dryden. 
4. To mark with botches. - 
Young Hylas, ġoteb'd with Mains too foul to 
` name, : 
In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Garth. 
Bo’rcuer. z. f. [from detch.] A men- 
der of old clothes; the fame to a taylor 
asta cobler to a fhoemaker. 

He was a butcher's prentice in Paris, from 
whence he was whipt for getting the theriff’s fool 
with child. Shakefpeare. 

Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the church. Hudibras. 
Bo’reny. adj. [from botch.) Marked with 
botches. 

And thofe biles did run—fay fo—Did not the 
general run? Were not that a botchy fore? Shakef. 

Bore. n. f. [boce, Sax. a word now out 
of ufe.] z : 

1. A compenfation or amends for a man 
flain, which is bound to another. Covell. 

2. It was ufed for any payment. 

Boru. “adj. [batu, bazpa, Sax.] The 


two; as well the one asthe other. £r 
Pun & l'antre, Fr. It is ufed enly of 
two. Cowell, 


And the next day, doh morning and afternoon, 
he was kepr by our party. Sidacy. 
Mofes and the prophets, Chrift and his apoftles, 
were in their times ali preachers of God's truth; 
forme by word, fome by writing, fome by dorh. 
Hooker. 
Which of them fhall I take?, 
Both? one? or neither? neither can bz enjoy'd, 
If borb remain alive. Sbakefprare. 
Two lovers cannot fhare a fingle bed; 
As therefore borb are equal in degree, 
The lot of borb he left to deftiny. 
A Venus and a Helen have been feen 
Bork perjur’d wives, the goddefs and the queen. 
Grarvill + 
Born. conj. [from the adjective.] As well: 
it has the conjunétion and to correfpond 
with it. : 
A great multitude bath of the Jows and alfo of 
the Greeks believed. AGS. 
Pow’r to judge b:th quick ard dead. Milton. 
Roth the bay was worthy to be prais’d, 3 
And Stimichon has often made me long 
To bear, like him, fo (weet a fong» Dryden. 
Bo’rryoip. adj. [Bapro] Having 
the form of a bunch of grapes. 


Dryden. 
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—. * 
The outfide is thick fet with borryoid effloref= 
cences, or fmall knobs, yellow, bluish, and purple 3 
all of a fhining metallick hue, Woodward. 


Bots. n. f: [without a fingular.] A fpecies 
of {mall worms in the-entrails of horfes ; 
anfwering, perhaps, to the g/tarides in~ 
human bodies. 


Peafe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and 
that is the next way to give poor jades the botre 


Shakefpeares 
BOTTLE. 2. f. [žouteille, Fr.] j 
1. A fmall veffel of glafs, or other matters 
with a narrow mouth, to put liquor in. 
‘The thepherd'’s homely‘curds, 4 
His cold thia drink out of his leather bott/e, _ 
Is far beyond a prince's delicatese Shakefpears. 
Many have a manner, after other men's fpeechy 
to fhake their heads. A great officer would fay, 
it was as men, fhake a dortle, to fee if there was 
any witin their heads, or no. Bacon. 
Then if thy ale in glafs thou wouldft confine, 
Let thy clean bottle be entirely dry. ° King. 
He threw into the enemy's fhips earthen Beil, 
filled with ferpents, which put the crew in diforder. 
Arbuthnot on Coinse 
2. A quantity of wine ufually put into 2 
bottle ; a quart. - ? 
- Sir, you fhall ftay, and take t'other bottle. 
rot Speéfatore 
3. A quantity of hay or grafs bundled up. 
Methinks I have a great defire to a bottle of 
hay ; good hay; {weet hay, hath no fellow. Shake 
But i fhould wither in one day, and pafs 
To a inck of hay, that am a bottle of grafs. Donne 
To Bortz. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
inclofein bottles. . 
You may have it a moft excellent cyder royal, 
to drink or to bottle. ortimers 
When wine is to be bottled off, wath your bottles 
immediately before you begins but be fure not te 
drain them. ` Swifte 
Bor Te is often compounded with other 
words; as, dottle-friend, a drinking- 
friend; oztle-companion. 
~ Sam, who is avery good dortle-companion, haa 
been the diverfion of his friends. Addifon. 
Bo'TTLE-FLOWER. a. fe [cyanus, Lat.J] 
A plant. 
Bo’rtLescrew. n. fi [from dottle and 
ferew.] A ferew to pull out the cork. 
A good butler always breaks off the point of 
his dottlefirew in two days,-by trying which-is 
hardeft, the point of the {crew, or the neck of the 
bottle. Swifta 


BO'TTOM. n.f. (boem, Saxon; bodem, 
Germ.] . 
1. The loweft part of any thing. i 
2. The ground under the water, i 
Shallow brooks that Aow’d. fo clear, į 
The Sottom did the top appear. Drydewe 
3. The foundation ; the ground-work. ` 
On this {uppofition my reafonings proceed, 29d ` 
cannot be affected by-objections which are far 
from being built on the fame bottom,  Aiterbury. 
4. A dale; a valley; a low ground. 
In the purlieus ftands a theep-cote, 
Welt of this place; down in the acighbour botow . 
Shakefpeares » 
On both the fhores of that fruitful potrom, are. 
Rill to be {een the marks of ancient edifices. _ 
_ Addifon on Italy. 
Equal converity could never be feen: the Inha- 
bitants of fuch an earth could have only the prof- 
pect of a little circular plain, which would appear 
ta have an acclivity on all ‘fides; fo that every 
man would fancy himlelf the loweft, and that he . :, 
always dwelt and moved in a bortom. Bentleya 
5. The part moft remote from the view; 
the decpeft part. . ' 
His propofals and arguments fhould with fres 
dom be examined to the atras, that, if there A 
Eca aé 


` 
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any miftake in them, no body may be mifted by 
his reputation. Locke. 
6. Bound; limit. 
But there 's no berrem, none, 
In my voluptuoufnefs. Shakefpcare. 
7. The utmoft extent or profundity of any 
man’s capacity, whether deep or fhal- 
low. 

I will fetch off thefe juftices : I do fee the bottom 
of Juftice Shallow: huw fubjedt we old men are 
to lying! 

8. The laft refort; the remoteft caufe ; 
* firft motion. 
He wrote many things which are not publithed 


in his oame ; and wassat the bottom of many ex- 


aellent counfels, in which he did not appear, Addif. 
g. A hip; a veffel for navigation. 
. A bawbling veffel'was he captain of, 
With which fuch fcatchful grapple did he make 
. With the moft noble bortom of our fleet. Sbake/p. 
My veotures are not in one batrem trafted ; 
Nor to one place. Skhakefpeare. 


We have memory not of one fhip that ever 
yeturned, and but of thirteen perfons only, at fe- 


veral times, that chofe to return in our bottoms. 


Bacon. 


He's a foolith feaman, 
That, when his fhip is finking, will not 


Unlade his hopes into another hortor. Denbam. 


He pots to fea upon his own bottom holds the 
Stern himfelf; and now, if ever, we may expect 


new difcoveries. < Norris. 
He fpreads his canvas, with his pole he fteers, 


The freights of flitting ghofts in his thin bortom 
Dryden. 
zo. A chance; an adventure; ftate of 


bears. 


hazard. 


He began to fay, that himfelf and the prince 


were too much to venture in one bortom, Clarendon. 


We are embarked with them on the fame bot- 
tom, and muft be partakers of their happinefs or 
Spefator. 


mifery. 


31. A ball of thread wound up together. 


This whole argument will be like bottoms of 


thread, clofe wound up. Bacon. 
Silkworms fioith their bottoms in about fifteen 


days. Mortimer. 
Each Chriftmas they accounts did clear, 
And wound’ their bortom round the year. 


12. Bortom ofa lane. The loweft end. 


13. Bottom of der. The grounds, or 


dregs. 
To Bo’rrom. v. a. [from the noun.] 


a. To build: npon; to fix upon as a fap- 


ort; with oz. 


"They may have fomething of obfcurity, as be- 
ing Scrtemed upon, and fetched from, the true na- 
Hale. 


ture of the things. 
Pride has a very ftrong foundation in the mind; 
it is bottemed upon felf-love. 


ghould go into the reckoning. 
Action is fuppofed to be bortomed upon principle. 
Atterbury. 


e. To wind upon fomething; to twit 


thread round fomething. 


Therefore, as you unwind your love for him, 
Left it fhould ravel, and be good to none, 
You mutt provide to bozzom it on me. Sbakefprare. 


To Bo’rToM. w. n. To ret upon, as its 


ultimate fupport. 


Find out upon what foundation any propofition 
advanced, bottoms; and obferve the intermediate 
ideas, by which it is joined to that foundation 


upon which it is ere€ted. Locke 


Bo’rromen. adj. [from bortom.} Having 


a bottom: itis ufually componnded. 


There being prepared a number of flat-bottomed 
boats, to tranfpoct the land-forces, wader the wing 


and protection of the great navy. Bacon 


Sbhakeffeare. 


Prior. 


Collier. 

The grounds upon which we bottom our reafon- 
ing, are but a part; fomething is left out, which 
Locke 
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Bo'tTomLESS. adj. [from bottom] With- 


out a bottom; fathomlefs. 

Wickednefs may well be compared to a bottomlefi 
pit, into which it is eafier to keep one’s felf from 
falling, than, being fallen, to give one’s felf any 
tay from falling infinitely. Sidney. 

Is nat my forraw deep, having no bottom ? 
Then be my paffions borromiefs with them. Shak. 

Him the Almighty Pow’r 
. Hurl'd headlong flaming from th ethereal fky 

To bostomle/s perdition. Ailton. 
Bo’rtomry. x. f. [in navigation and 
commerce.) The act of borrowing 
money on a fhip’s bottom; that is, by 
engaging the veffel for the repayment 
of it, fo as that, if the hip mifcarry, 
the lender lofes the money advanced ; 
but, if it arrives fafe at the end of the 
voyage, he is to repay the money lent, 
with a certain premium or interelt a- 
Harris. 


the thip. 


BO'UCHET, n. f. [French.] A fort of 


pear. 

Boub. ‘n. / An infet which breeds in 
malt; called alfo a weevil. , DEE 

To Bouce. v.n. [bouge, Fr.) To fwell out. 

Boucu. x. /. [box, Sax. the gh is mute.] 
An arm or large fhoot of a tree, bigger 
than a branch, yet not always diftin- 
guifhed from it. 


A vine-labourer, finding a bough broken, took f' 


a hranch of the fame dough, and tied it about the 
place broken. : Sidney. 
Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, 

And at his feet their lanrel boughs did throw. 
- Fairy Queen. 

From the bough 

. She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. Aiton. 

As the dove’s flight did guide Æneas, now 
May thine condudt me to the golden bough. Denk. 

Under fome fay'rite myrtle’s thady boughs, 

. They fpeak their paffions in sepcated vows. 

Rofcemmon. 

See how, on every bough, the birds exprefs, 
In their fweet nutes, their happinefs. 
*Twas all her joy the ripening fruits te tend, 


- And fee the doughs with happy burdens bend. Pope. 


Boucut. preter. and participle of To buy ; 
which fee. > 

The chief were thefe who not for empire fought, 

But with their blood their country’s fafety bought. 


Pope 
Boucut. 2. f. [from To bow.) 
1. Atwift; a link; a knot. ca 
His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 
Whole wreathed doughts whenever he unfolds, 
And thick entangled knots adown does flack. 


Fairy Queen. 
Immortal verfe, 


Such as the melting foul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bougdt 
Of linked fwestnefs, long drawn out. 
z. A flexure. 
The Aexure of the joints is not the fame in ele- 
phants as in other quadrupeds, but nearer unto 
thofe of a man; the ought of the fore-legs not di- 
rectly backward, but laterally, and fomewhat in- 
ward. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


BOUILLON. n. f. [French] Bruth; 
foup ; any thing made to be fupped: a 
term wed in cookery. __ 

Bo’utper Walls, [In archite€ture.] Walls 
built of round flints or pebbles, laid in 
a ftrong mortar; nfed where the fea 
has a beach caft up, or where there are 
plenty of flints. Builder's DiGionary. 

To BOULT., v.a. Sce To Bor, 


Milton. 


greed on; and this on pain of forfeiting. 


Dryden., 
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To BOUNCE. v. tis word formed, fays 


Skinner, from the found.) 
1. To fall or fly againft any thing with 
great force, fo as to rebound. 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a ftart, | 7 
Againft his bolom daznc'd lis heaving heart. Drydy 
2. To {pring ; to make a fudden leap, a 
fadden explofion. 
High uonfenfe is like beer in a bottle, which 
has, in reality, no ftrength and fpirit, but frets, 
and flies, and dounces, and imitates the paifions of 


a much nobler liquor. « daddifor, 
They bounce from their neft, ie 
No longer will tarry. Swifte 


Out bornc'd the maftiff of the triple head; 
Away the hare wich double fwiftnels fled. Swift. 
3. To make a fudden noife. ` 
Jut as I was putting our my light, another 
bounces a3 hard as he can knock. Swift. 
4. To boat; to bully : a fenfe only uled 
in familiar {peech. 
5. -To be bold, or ftrong. 
Forfooth the bouncing Amazon, 
Your bufkin’d miftrefs, and your warriour love, 
To Thefeus muit be wedded. Sbakelfpeart. 
Bounce. x. /: [from the verb.] 
1. A ftrong fudden blow. 2 
The bounce burft ope the door; the fcom‘ul fair 
Relentlets look’d. Drydene 
2. A fudden crack or noife. 
What cannoneer begot this lufty blood ? , 
He (peaks plain cannon fire, and fmoke, and 
bounce; ' A 
He gives the baftinado with his tongue. Sbake/p. 
Two hazel-nuts J threw into the flame, 
And to each nut I gåve a fweetheart’s name; 
This with the loodeft bounce me fore amaz‘d, 
That in a flame of beighteft colour blaz'd. Gays, 
3. A boaft; a threat: in low language. 
Bo’uncer. n. f. [from dounce.] A boatter ; 
a bully ; an empty threatener: in col- 
loguial fpeech. 
BOUND. z». /. [from dind.] 
1, A limit; a boundary; that by which 
any thing is terminated. 
Mlimitable ocean ! without Sound, 
Without dimenfion ; where length, breadth, and 
M height, 
_ And time, and place, are loft. Milton. 
Thofe vaft Scythian regions were feparated by 
the natural dcunds of rivers, lakes, mountainsy 
woods, or marfhes. Temples ` 
Indus and Ganges, our wide empire's bounds, 
Swell their dy’d currents with their natives 


wounds. Drydens 
Through all th' infernal bounds, 
Which flaming Phlegethon furrouadss 
Sad Orpheus fought his confort loft. Pope. 


2. A limit by which any excurfton is re-. 
firained. S. š 
Hath he fet bounds between their love and me? 

I am their mother, who thal} bar me from them ? 

Shakefpeares 
Stronger and fiercer by reftraint he roars, 
And knows no bound, but makes his pow'r his - 
fhares. Denbam, 
Any found: made with body, even adamantine , 
walls, are far from putting a ftop to the mind, in 
its progrefs in fpace. Locke. 

3. [from To bound, v. n.) A leap; a> 

jump; a fpring. 
Do but note a wild and wanton berd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, hellowing, and nelghing 
loud. Sbakejpeare, 
The horfes ftarted with a fudden bound, 
And flung the reins and chariot tu the ground. 
Addifin, 
Dext'rous he “feapes the coach with nimble 
bounds, 
Whit ev'ry honech tongue Stop thief refounds. 
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, A rebound ; the leap of fomething fly- 


ing back by the force of the blow. 
‘Thefe inward difgufts are but the firt bound of 
this ball of contention. Decay of Piety. 
To Bounp. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


a. To limit ; to terminate. 
A lofty row’r, and {trong on every fide 
With treble wails, which Phlegethon furrounds, 
Whofe fiery food the burning empire bounds. Dryd. 
2. To reftrain ; to confine. 
- Take ber degree away, ” 
The bounded waters 
Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, 
And makea fep of all this folid globe. * Sbakejp. 
3. Sometimes with ix. 
My mother’s blood - 
Runs on the dexter check, and this finifter 
Bounds in my fire’s. Shakefpeare» 
To BOUND. v. n. (4cndir, Fr.] 
1. To jump ; to {pring ; to move forward 
by leaps. . 
Torrifmond appear’d, 
Gave mc his hand, and led me lightly o'er, 
Leaping and bounding on the billows heads. Dryd. 
Before his lord the ready fpaniel bounds ; 
‘Panting with hope, he tries the furrow’d grounds. 
è Pope. 
When fudden through the woods a bounding is 
Ruth'd headlong down, and plung'd amidit the 
rivere Rowe. 
Warbling to the vary’d ftrain, advance 
Two fprightly youths, to form the bounding il 
F - ope. 
2. To rebound; to fly back by reper- 


caffion. 

Mark then a bounding valour in our Englifhy 
That belrg dead, like to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks cutintoa fecond courfe uf mifchief. Shak. 

To Bounp. v. a, To make to bound. 

* If I might buffet for my love, or bound my horfe. 
for her favours, I would lay on like a butcher, and 
fit like a jackanapes, never off. Shakefpeare. 

If love, ambitious, fought a match of birth, 
Whofe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch ? 

Shakefpeare. 
Bounn, preterite and participle pafive of 
bind. © 

Nay, faid Pamela, none fhall take that office 
from myfelf, being fo much bound as 1 am for my 
education. Sidney. 

This is Antonio, 
To whom J am fo infinitely bound. —~ 
—You thould in all fenfe be much bound to him ; 
For, as ] hear, he was much bound for you. Shak. 

The gentleman is }earn’d, a moft rare fpeaker, 
To nature none more bounde Shakelpeare. 

The bifkops of Hungary, being wonderfully 
rich, were bound to keep great numbers of horfe- 
men, which they ufed to bring into the field. 

Š Knolles. 

They fummoned the governor to deliver it to 
them, or elfe they would not leave one ftone upon 
another. To which the governor made no other 
reply, thag that he was not bound to repair it ; but, 
however, he would, by God’s help, keep the 
ground afterwards. Clarendon. 

Bounp. adj. [a word of doubtful etymo. 
logy.] Deftined; intending to come 
to any place. 

His be that care, wham moft it doth concern, 
Said hey but whither with fuch haty flight 
Art thon now bound? for well might J difcern 
Great caufe, that carries thee fo fwift aad light. 

Fairy Queen. 

To be beund for a port one defires extremely, 

and fail to it with a fair gale, is very pleafant. 
Temple. 

Willing we fought yonr fhores, and hither bound, 

The port fo long defir'd at length we found. Dryd. 
Bo'unpary. z. f: [from bound.) Limit; 

* bound. 

He fuflers the confluence and clamours of the 
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people to pafs all boundaries of laws, and reverence 
to his authority. King Charles 
Senfation and refle€tion are the boundaries of 
our thoughts; beyond which the mind, whatever 
efforts it would make,is not able to advance. Locke. 
Great part of our fins confift in the irregala- 
rities attending the ordinary purfuits of life ; fo 
that our reformation muft appear, by purfuing 
them within the boundaries of duty. Rogers 
Bo’'unoen. participle paffive of bind. Not 

now much in ule, pel : 

> Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

1 thall defire more love and knowledge of you.-— 
—I ret much bounden to you: fare you well. .! 
s Shakefpeare. 
We alfo moft humbly befought him to accept 
of us as his true fervants, by as juft a right as ever 
men on earth were dounden. Bacone 
To be careful for a provifion of all neceflaries 
for ourfelves, and thofe who depend on us, is a 


bounden duty. Rogers. 
.Bo'UNDING-STONE. lz. f A flone to 
Bounn-sTone. play with. 


a "Tam paft a boy ; 
A feeptre’s but a play-thing, and a globe 
A bleger deunding-ftone. Dryden, 
Bo’unopvess. adj. [from dound.} Unli- 
mited ; unconfined ; immeafurable ; il- 
limitable. 
Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach + 
Of mercy, if thou didft this dced of death, * 
Art thon damn’d, Hubert. Shakefpeare. 
Heav’n has of right all victory defign'd ; 
Whence boundiefs power dwells in a will confin’d. 
4 5 Dryden. 
Man feems as doundlefe in his defires, as 'God 
is in his being; and therefore nothing but God 
himfelf can fatisfy him. , South. 
Though we make duration boundlefs as it Is, we 
cannot extend it beyond all being. God fills eter- 
nity, and itis hard to find a reafon why any one 
thould doubt the, he fills immenfity. Locke. 
Some gulde the courfe of wand'ring orbs on 
higk 
Or roll the planets through the boundlefs thy. Pope. 
Bo’unp.esswess. x. f. [from Joundle/t.} 
Exemption from limits. 
God has correéted the boundleffne/s of his volup- 
tuous defires, by tinting his capacities. South. 
Bo’uxteous. adj. [from bounty.) Li- 
beral; kind; generous; munificent ; 
beneficent: a word ufed chiefly in poetry 
for bountiful. 
Every one, 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos’d. P Sbakefpeare. 
Her foul abhorring avarice, 
Bounteour; butalmoft bounteous to avice. Dryden, 
BOUNTEOUSLY. adv. [from bounteous. ] 
Liberally ; generoufly ; largely. 
He bountcpufly beftow'd unenvy’d good 
On mes. + Dryden. 
Bo’unreousness. n. f. [from bounteous.) 
Munificence; liberality ; kinduefs. 
He filleth all things living with doutecu/nefs. 
m : Pfalms. 
Bo’unrirut. adj. [from bounty and full.) 
1. Liberal; generous; munificent. 
As bountiful as mines of India. — Shakefpeare. 
If you will be rich, you muft live frugal ; if you 
will be popular, you muft be bountiful Tayler. 
I am obliged to return my thanks to many, 
who, without confidering the man, have been 
bountiful to the poet. Dryden. 
Gad, the bountiful author of our being. Locke. 
2. It has of before the thing given, and 
to before the perfon < Te 
Our king fares nothing, to give them the fhare 
of that felicity, of which be is fo bountiful to his 
kini ospa 3 Dryden. 


. 
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Bo'unTirULLY. adv. [from benntifid.] 
Liberally ; in a bountiful manner 3 , 
largely. 7 

And now thy alms is given, 
And thy poor ftarveling beuntifully fed. Donnea 
It is affirmed, that it never raineth in Egyptg 
the river bountifully requiting it in its inundation. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourts e 

Bo’untiruxness. x. f [from bountiful] 
The quality of being bountiful; gene- 
rofity. A 


Enriched to all bountifulrefse 2 Corintbiansa 


Bo'unrineap. 7 2. f. [from bounty and 

Bo'unTIHEDE. bead, or hood. See 

Bo'untinoon.e } Hoon.] Goodnefs 5 
virtue. It is now wholly out of ufe. 


This goodly frame of temperance, 

Formerly graunded, and faft fettled 

On firm foundation uf true bountibead. Fairy Que , 

How thall frail pen, with fear difparaged, 
Conceive fuch fovereign glory, and great dounti- 
bood ? Fairy Queene 
BOUNTY. 2. f. [bonté, Fr] . í 
1. Generofity ; liberality ; munificence. 
We do not fo far magnify her exceeding bounty, 
as to affirm, that the bringeth into the world the 
fons of men, adorned with gorgeous attire. Lockers 
If you knew to whom you fhew this honour, 
I know you would be pronder of the work, 
Than cuftnmary bounty can enforce you. Shakefpe 
Such moderation with thy bounty join, . 

That thou may’ft nothing give that is not thine. 

' *  Denbam 
Thofe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 

Bounty well plac'd preferr’d, and well defign’d, 

To ail their titles. _, .. Drydins 
2. It feems diftinguifhed from charity, as 

a prefent from an alms ; being ufed when: 

perfons, not abfolutely neceflitous, re- 

ceive gifts; or when gifts are given by 
great perfons. > 
Telt a mifer of bounty to a friend, or mersy 
to the poor, and he will not underftand it.- South. 
Her majefty did not fee this-affembly fo proper 
to excite charity and compaffion ; though I quef- 
tion not but her royal bounty will extend irfelf ta 
them. Aaddifons 
To BOURGEON. v. n. (bourgeonner, Fr.) 
To fprout; to fhoot into branches; to 
put forth buds. 

Long may the dew of heaven difti! upon them, 
to make them bourgeon and propagate among them- 
fAves. . F Howele 

O that I had the fruitful heads nf Hydra, ` 
That one might btergen where another felt | 
Still would I glve thce work. Dry dite 


Bourn. x. f. (borne, Fr.} 
1. A bound; a limit. 

Bourn, bound of tand, tilth, vineyard, none. 

b Shakefpearte 

That undifcover’d country, from whofe bourn 
No traveller returns. Shakefpeare. 

Falfe, 
As dicc are to be wifh’d by one that fixes 
No bourn *twixt his and mine. Shakcfpearer 

I knaw each lane, and every alley green, —' 

And every batky bourn from fide to fide. Miltone 

z. [From bun, Saxon.] A brook; a tor— 
rent: whence many towns, feated near 
brooks, have names ending in bourne 
It is not now ufed in either fenfe >, 
though the fecond continues in the Scot~ 
tith diale&t. 

Ne {welling Neptune, ne loud thund’ring Jove, 
Can change my cheer, or make me ever mourn ; 
My little boat can fafcly pafs this peritous bourne 

Spenfere. 

To BOUSE. v. n. [4uyfer, Dutch.] To. 
drink lavithly ; to tope. j 
Ks 
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Asa he rode, he fomewhat fill did eat, 
And in hand did bear a boufirg can, 
‘Of which he fipt. + Fairy Queen, 
Bou'sy. adj. [from bouf.] Drunken. 
With a long legend of romantick things, 
Which io his cups the doufy poet fings. Dryden. 
The guefts upon the day appointed came, 
Each bouf farmer with his fimp’ring dame. King. 
“Bout. n. f. [borta, Ital.] A turn; as 
much of an action as is performed ‘at 
one time, without interruption ; a fin- 
gle part of any action carried on by fuc- 
cefitve intervals. 9 
The play began: Pas durt not Cofma chace; 
But did intend next bour with her to meet. Sidney. 
4 Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagued with corns, we'll have a bout. Sbakefp. 

When in your motions you are hot, 

As make your beurs more violent to that end, 
„He calls for drink, Shakelpeare. 

Tf he chance to ‘feape this difmal bout, 

The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden. 

A weafel feized a bat; the bat begged for life: 
fays the weafel, I give no quarter ro birds: fays 
the bat, I eg a moufe; look on my body: fo fhe 
got off for that dour. L'Efirange. 

We'll fee when ‘tis enough, 

Or if it want the nice concluding bout. King. 

BOUTEFEU. n. f. [French.] An in- 
cendiary ; one who kindles feuds and 
difcontents. Now difufed. 

Animated by a bafe fellow, called John à Cham- 
ber, a very dourefeu, who bore much {way among 
the vulgar, they enterad into open rebellion. Bacon. 

Nor could ever any order be obtained impartially 
to punifh the known doutefeus, and open incendia- 
ries. King Charles. 

Befides the herd of boutcfeat, =“ J 

We fet on work within the houfe.  Hudibras. 

Bo'urisare. xf. [I fuppofe from bounty 
or booty, and fale.] A fale at a cheap 
sate, as booty or plunder is commonly 
fold. 

To fpeak nothing of the great bouti/a/e of colleges 
and chantries. Sir Je Hayward. 

BOUTS RIMEZ. [French.} The laft 
words or rhimes of a number of verfes 
” given to be filled up. 
To BOW. v.a. {bugen, Saxon. ] 
1. To bend, or infleét. It founds as zew, 
or how. ; 
. _ Athreepenee bow’d would hire me, A 
Old as I am, to queen it. Shakefpeart, 
Orpheus, with his lute, made trees, 
And the mountain tups that freeze, 
Bow themfelves when he did fing. Sbakefprare. 

Some bogo the vines, which bury’d in the plain, 
Their tops in diftant arches rife again. Dryden. 

The mind has not been made obedient ta dif- 
¢ipline, when at firft it was moft tender and moft 
eafy to be bowed. Locke. 

2. Ta bend the body in token of refpect or 
fubmiffion. 

They came to mect him, and bowed themfelves 

to the ground before him. 2 Kings, 

Is ic to dew down his head as a bulruth, and to 

fpread fackcloth and athes under him ? wilt thou 
fall this a faft, aad an acceptable day to the Lord? 
Tfaiab. 
g, To bend, or incline, in condefcenfion. 
Let it not grieve thee to bory down thine car to 
the poor, and give hima friendly anfwer.  Evcc/us. 
4. To deprefs; to croth. 
Are yeu fo gofpell’d, 
To pray for this good man, and for his iffue, 
Whofe heavy hand hath dew'd you to the grave, 
And beggar’d yours for ever ? Shakefpeare. 
Now wafting years my former ftrength confound, 
And added wocs may dow me to the ground. Pope. 
Gs Bow. v.n. i 


a To bend; to fuffer fexure. 


. 


4. The doubling of a ftring in a flip- 
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12. Tomake a reverence. 


Rather let my head 

Stoop to the block, than thefe knees berou to any, 
Saye to the God of heav’a, and to my king. Sédak. 

This is the great idol to which the world borwr; 
to this we pay our devouteft homage. 

Decay of Piety. 

Admir'd, ador’d, by all the circling crowd, 

For whereloe’er fhe turn’d her face, they dew'd. 


Dryden. 

3. To floop. 
The people ewed down upon their knees to 
drink. . k Judges. 


4. To fink under preffure. 

They ftcop, they bow down togethers they could 
not deliver the burden. ` Taiab, xivi. 2. 

Bow. 2. f. [from the verb. It is pro- 
nounced, like the verb, as zow, bow. ] 
-An a& of reverence or fubmiffion, by 

bending the body. 
Some clergy too the would allow, . 

Nor quarrel'd at their awkward bowe Swift. 

Bow. 2. f [pronounced as grow, #0, lo, 
without any regard to the a.] 
1. An inftrament of war, made by hold- 
ing wood or metal bent with a ftring, 
which, by its {pring, fhoots arrows with 
great force. 

Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver, and 
thy dow, and go out to the field, and take me fome 
venifon. Genefis. 

The white faith of hift’ry cannot fhow, 

That e'er the mufket yet could beat the dazu. 
x Alleyne’s Henry VIN 
z. A rainbow. 


I do fet my boro in the cloud, and it fhall be for a |” 


token of a covenant between me and the carth. 
Gen. ix. 13. 


3. The inftrument with which ftring-in- 


_ ftruments are truck. , 

Their inftruments were various in their kind ; 
Some for the dow, and fome for breathing wind : 
The fawtry, pipe, and hautboy's noify band, 

And the foft lute trembling beneath the touching 
hand, Dryden's Fables. 


knot. This is perhaps corruptly uled 
for bought. r 

Make a knot, and let the fecond knot be with a 
bow. Wifeman, 

5. A yoke. 

As the ox hath his ow, Sir, the borfe hia 
curb, and the faulcon his bells, fo man hath hia 
defire. Sbakefpeare. 


6. Bow of a Jaddle, The bows of a faddle 
are two pieces of wood laid archwife, to 
receive the upper part of a horfe’s back, 
to give the faddle its due form, and to 
keep it tight. Farrier’s DiGionary. 

7. Bow of a fip. That part of her which 
begins at the loof, and compafling ends 
of the ftern,’ and ends at the fternmott 
parts of the forecaftle. If a thip hath 
a broad bow, they call it a bold bew ; if 
a narrow thin bow; they fay the hath 
a lean bow. The piece of ordnance that 
lies in this place, is called the bow- 
piece; and the anchors that hang here, 
are called her great and Jitsle bowers. 

8. Bow is alfo a mathematical inftru- 
ment, made of wood, formerly nfed by 
feamen in taking the fun's altitude. 

. Bow is likewile a beam of wood or 
brafs, with three long ferews, that direét 
a lath of wood or fteel to any arch ; ufed 
commonly to draw draughts of fips, 


BOW 


rojections of the fphere, or wherever it 

1s requifite to draw long arches. Harris. 

Bow-bearer. 2. /. [from dow and dear. 
An under-ofiicer of the foret. Cowell. 

Bow-sent. adj. {from bow and dent.) 
Crooked. 

A fibyl old, boww-bent with crooked age, 

That far events full wifely could prejage. Milton. 
Bow-nano. x. / [from bow and bend] 

The hand that draws the bow. 

Surely he hoots wide on the bow-band, and 
very far from the mark. Sperfer's Ireland. 

Bow-Leccep. ag. [from ow and /eg.] 
Having crooked legs. 

Bow-snor. ». / [from ow and /Lor.] 
The {pace which an arrow may pals in 
its flight from the bow. 

Though he were not then a éow-fho off, and 
made hatte; yet, by that time he was come, the 
thing wasino longer to be ften. Boyles 

BOWELS. 2.7 [beyeux, Fr.] 

1. Inteftines ; the veffels and organs with- 
in the body. 

He fmote bim therewith in the fifth rib, and 
fhed out his bowels. 2 Sam. xx. 10. 

2. The inner parts of any 1hing. 

Had we no quarrel elle to Rome, tut that 
Thou art thence banith'’d, we would mutter all 
From twelve to feventy ; and pouring war 
Into the dcsve/s of ungrateful Rome, 

Like a bold Acod appear. Shabkefpearee 

His foldiers fpying his undaunted {pirit, 

A Talbot ! Talbot! cried out amain, 

And rufh'd into the dozve/s of the battle. Shak. 

As he faw drops of water diftilling from the 
rock, by following the veins, he has made himfelf 
two or three fountains in the dotve/s of the moun- 
tain. "  Addifon. 

a! The feat of pity, or kindnefs. 

His bowels did yern upon him. 

4. Tendernefs ; compaffion. 

. _ He had no other contideration of money, than 
for the fupport of his luftre; and whilft he could 
do that, he cared not for money ; having no dowels 
in the point of runniog in debt, or borrowing all 
he could. Clarendon, 

5. This word feldom has a fixgular, except 
in writers of anatomy. 

Bower. n. A [from bough or branch, or 
from the verb To bow or hend.] 

t. An arbour; a fheltered place covered 
with green trees, twined and bent. 

But, O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might raife Mufæus from his deer. Milton. 

To gods appealing, when } reach their dezu'rs 
With loud complaints, they anfwer me in fhow'rs. 

Wallere 

Refrefh'd, they wait them to the bow'r of flate, 
Where, circled with his peers, Atrides fat. Pope. 

2. It feems to fignify, in Spen/er, a blow ; 

a ftroke; bourrer, Fr. to fall upon. 

His rawbone arms, whofe mighty brawned d:cwerg 
Were wont to rive fteel plates, and helmets hew, 
Were clean confam’d, and all his vital powers 
Decay'd. Spenfer's Fairy Queene 
Bo’wer. x. f. [from the sw of a thip.] 

Anchors fo called. See Bow. 

To Bower. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
embower ; to inclofe. 

Thou dief bewer the {pirit 

In mortal paradite of fuch [weet Acth. Sbakefpeares 
Bo'wexy. adj.: [from beaver.} Full of 

bowers. 

Landfkips how gay the decu’ry grotto yields, 
Which thought creates, and lavish fancy builds ! 

’ 7 . Ti kelh 

Snatch’d through the verdant. maze, the hurried 


Genefis. 


eye 
Diftratted wanders: acw the dozory wa k 
OF 


BOW 


Of covert clofe, where fcarce a fpeck of day 
Falls on the lengthen'd gloom, protracted fweeps. 


To Bowce. See To Bouce,. 
BOW. n.f. [buelin, Welth; which fig- 


nines. according to Junius, any thing | {> Bo'wssEN. v.a. 


made of horn, as drinking cups an- 
ciently were. It is pronounced £o.) 
1. A veffel to hold liquids, rather wide 
thar deep; diftingnifhed from a cup, 
which is rather deep than wide. 
Give me a brw! of wine 5 
-I have not that alacrity of fpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I-as wont to have. 
‘ Sbakefpeare. 

If a picce of irom be faftered/on the fide of a 
bowl of water, a loadfone, in a boat of cork, will 
make unto it. 

The facred prattts, wrk ready knives, bereave 

' The beatts of lire, and im full Soev/s receive 
The ftreaming blued. 

While the bright Sein, t exalt the foul, 
With fparkting plenty crowns the bowl, 
Aad wit and focial mirth infpires. 

Fenton to Lord Gower. 
2. The hollow part of any thing. 


If you are aliowed a large filyer fpoon for the {7 


kitchen, let half the boro? ol it be worn out with 
continual fcraping. 
3. A bafin, or fountain. 
Bur the main matter is fo to convey the water, 
as it never ftay either in the doz/ or in the ciftern. 
Bacon. 
BOWL. z. f. [boule, Fr. It is pronounced 
as cow, bowl.) A round mafs, which 
may be rolled along the ground. 
Like to a botul upon a fubtile ground, 
I've tumbled paft the throw. Sbhakefpeare. 
How finely doft thou times and feafons fpin ! 
And make a twift checker’d with night and day! 
Which, as it lengthens, winds, and winda us in, 
As bowls go on, but turning all the way.. Herbert. 
Like him, who would lodge a bow? upon a pre- 
tipice, either my praife falls back, or ftays not on 
the top, bur rowls over. Dryden. 
Men may make a game at dew/s in the fummer, 
and a game at whift in the winter. Dennis's Let. 
Though that piere of wood, which is now a 
bew/, may be made fguare, yet, if roundnefs be 
taken away, it is no longer a deal. Wasts’s Logicke 
To Bown. v.a. {from the noun.] T 
1. To roll as a bowl. 
z. To pelt with any thing roJled. 
Alas! f had rather be fet quick i’ th’ earth, 
And botvl’d to death with turnips. 
4 Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Bo’wipek-sTones. 2./ Lumps or frag- 
ments of ftones or marble, broke from 
the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being 
tumbled to and again by the water; 
whence their name. Woodward. 
Bower. z. f. [from bowl] He that 
plays at bowls. 
Bo'wrixz. } z. / [fea term.] A rope faf- 
Bowiine. f tened to the middle part 
of the outlide of a fail; it is faftened in 
three or four parts of the fail, called 
the bowling bridle. The ule of the 
bowling is to make thy,{ails ftand tharp 
or clofe to a wind, Harris. 
Bo’wurnc-creen. x. f [from bow? and 
green.) A level piece of ground, kept 
imooth for bowlers. 
A bowl equally poifed, and thrown upona plain 
bowilirg-greca, will run necettarily in a direét line, 
Eentley. 


Bowman. v. /. [from beau and man.) An | To Box. v. a. 


archer; he that foots with a bow,” 


‘ 


Dryden 


Swift. 


BOX 


The whole eity fhall flee, for the noife of the 
horfemen and bowmen. Jeremiah, iv. 29. 


Themfor. | Bo’wsprit. 2. f. [from the fow of a 


fhip.] This word is generally fpelt 
bolifprit ; which fee. 
{probably of the fame 
original with doxz/e, but found in no other 
pafiage.] To drench; to foak. i 
The water fell into a clofe walled plot; upon 
this wall was the frantick perfon fet, and from 
thence tumbled headlong into the pond; where a 
ftrong fellow toffed him up and down, until the 
patient, by foregoing his ftrength, had fomewhat 
forgot his fury s, but if there appeared fmall a- 
mendment, he was bow/fened again and again, 
while there remained in him any hope of life, for 
recovery. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


Brewn. | Bo'wsTRinc. n.f. [from bow and frring.] 
+ The ftring by which the bow is kept 


bent. > 
He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowfring, 
and the little hangman dare not fhoot at him. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Sound will be conveyed to the ear, by firiking 
upon a doruftring, if the horn of the bow be held 
to the ear. » Bacon. 


Bowyer. x. f. [from dow.]} 

1. An archer; one that ufes the bow. 
Calhfor vengeance from the bowyer kings Dryd. 

2. One whofe trade is to make bows. 


BOX. x f. [box, Saxon; buxus, Lat.] 
A tree. i 

The leases are pennated, and evergreen ; it hath 
male flowers, that are produced at remote diftances 
from the frult, on the fame tree; the fruit, is 
thaped like a porridge-pot inverted, and is divided 
into three cel., containing two feeds in each, 
which, when ripe, are caft forth by the elafticity 
of the veffels. Tbe wood is very ufeful for en- 
gravers, and mathematical irftrament makers; 
being fo hard, clofe, and ponderous, as to fink in 
water. Miller, 

There are two forts; tE adwarr dex, and a taller 
fort. The dwarf box is good for borders, and is 
ealily kept in order, with one cllppieg in the year. 
Tt will increafe of flips fet in: March, or about 
Bartholomew tide 5 and will profper on cold barren 
hills, where nothing elfe will grow, Mortimer. 

Box. 2./. (box, Sax. bufle, Germ.] 

1, A cafe made of wood, or other matter; 
to hold any thing. It is diftinguithed 
from cheff, as the lef from the greater. 
It is fuppofed to have its name from the 
box wood. 

A magnet, though put in an ivory box, will, 
through the ox, fend forth his embracing virtue 
to a beloved needle. Sidney. 

A About hia fhelves 
A beggarly accoupt of empty boxes. Shatelpeare. 

The tion's head is to open a moft wide voracious 
mouth, which fhall take in letters and apers. 
There will be under it a box, of which the key 
will be kept in my cuftody, to receive fuch papers 
as ate dropped into it. Stele 

This cafket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 

2. The cafe of the mariners compafs. + 

3. The chef into which money given is 
put. 

So many more, fo every onc was us'd, m 
That togive largely to the box refua'd. — Spenfer. 

4. The feats in the playhoufe, where the 
ladies are placed. 

"Tis left to yous the boxes and the pit 
Are fuvercign judges of this fort of wit. Dryden 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring; 
A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. Pope. 

[from the noun.] Toin- 

clofe in a box, 


ry 


= 


M Box v.2. "To ftrike with thé 
Bo’xen. 2. f. [from kox.) 


3. A word of contempt for young 


BOY 


Bos'd tn a chair, the beau impatient fits, 
While fpouts run clatt’ring o'er the roof by fife. 


Swift. 


BOX. 2. f. [bock, a cheek, Welk.) A 


blow on the head given with the hand. 
For the box o’ th' ear that the prince gave yous 
he gave it like a rude prince. Shaie/peare, 
Hf one fhnatd take my hand perforce, and give, 
another a éox on the ear with it, the law punish- 
eth the other. Bramball. 
There may happen concuffions of the brain 
froma box onthe car. | Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Olphis, the fithermnan, received a box on the ear 
from Theftylis. Addifon's SpeEatore 


To Box. v. n. [from the noun.] To fight 


with the fit. 
. The afs very fairly looked on, till they had boxed 
themfelves a-weary, and then left them fairly in 
- the lurch. L' Eftrange. 
A leopard is like a cat 3 he doxes with hia fore- 
„feet, as a cat doth her kitlins. Grewe 
The fighting with a man’s fhadow confifts in 
brandifhing two fticks, loaden with plugs of lead ; 
this gives a man all the pleafure of boxing, without 
“the blows. 9 Speiatore 
He hath had fix duels, and four-and-twenty 
boxing matches, in defence of his majefty’s title. 
Speflators 
fit, 


1. Made of box. 


The young gentlemen learned, before all other 
things, to defign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dryd. 
As lads and laffes ood around, 


To hear my boxen hautboy found. Gay. 


2. Refembling box. ‘ 


Her faded cheeks are chang’d to boxen huey 
And in her eyes the tears are ever new,  Dryde 


Bo’xer. n. f [from éox.] A man who 


fights with his fift. 


BOY. n.f. [bub, Germ. The etymology is 


not agreed on. 
1, A male child; nota girl. | 
The ftreets of the city fhall be full of boys and 
girls playing. Zechariab. 


z, One in the ftate of ‘adolefcence ; older 


than an, infant, yet not arrived at pu- 
berty or manhood. 
Speak thou, boy; ~ 

Perhaps thy childithnefs will move him more 
Than can ourreafons. Shakefpeare's Coriolanuse 

Sometimes forgotten things, long caft behind, 
Ruth forward in the brain, and come to mind: 
‘The nurfe'a legends are for truths receiv'd, ` 
And the man dreams but what the bsy belicv'd. 
Diyder. 
men, as 
noting their immaturity. : 

Men of worth: and parts will noteafily admit the 
familiarity of boys, who yet need the care of a 
tutor. Leche. 

The pale boy fenator yet tingling ftands, 
And holds his breeches clofe with both his hands. 
a Pope.’ 


To Box. v. m. [from the noun.} To treat 


as a boy. 
Anthony : 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I fhall fee 
Some fqueaking Cleopatra doy my greatnefs, 
T th’ pufture of a whore. Shakefpeares 


Bo’ynoop.x. /- [from boy.] The fate of 


a boy; the part of life in which we are 
boys. This is perhaps an arbitrary 
word, 

If you fhould loole at him, in his boybood, 
through the magnifying end of a perfpective, and, 
in his manhood, through the other, it would be 
impoflible to fpy any difference: the fame airy 
the fame ftrut. Swift. 


Bo'yisn. adj., [from boy.} 
t. Belonging toa boy. . 


Iran. 


t 


BRA 


T ran it through, c'en from my bayi days, 
‘To th’ very moment that he bade me Es it. Shak. 
2, Childith ; trifling. 2 
This anhair’d faucinefs, and boyib troops, 
The king doth fmile at, and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfith war, thefe pigmy arms. 
á Sbakefpeare. 
Young men take up fume Englifh poet for their 
model, and imitate him, without knowiag wherein 
he is defettive, where he is boyib and trifling. 
Dryden. 
Bo’visuty. adv. [from dboyifh.] Childith- 
_ ly; triflingly. . 
Bo'visuness. 2. /. [from doyifs.] Child- 
ifhnefs ; trifling manner. ; 
Bo’vism. a. f [from éoy.] Puerility ; 
childithnefs. 
He had complained he was farther off, by being 
~ fo nears and a thoufand fuch boyifms,which Chaucer 
rejected as below the fubjedt. Dryden. 


Br. An.abbreviation of bifhop. 
BRA'BBLE. 2. /. [bradbdelexn, Dutch.] A 
clamorous conteft; a fquabble; abroil. 
Here in the ftreets, defperate in fhame and fate, 
In private drabble did we apprehend him. Shak. 
To BRA'BELE. v.x. [fromthe noun.] To 
clamour ; to conteft noifily. £ 
BRA BBLER, n: f. [from brabbk.] A cla- 
morous, quarrelfome, noify fellow. 


To BRACE. w. a, [embrafir, Fr.} 
1. To bind; to tie clofe with bandages. 
The women of China, by bracing and binding 
them from their infancy, have very little feet. 
o Locke 
z. Tointend; to make tenfe; to ftrain up. 
‘The tympanum i not capable of tenfion that 
way, in fuch a manner a3 a drum isbraced. Holder. 
The diminution of the force of the preffure of 
the external air, in bracing the fibres, muft create 
~ a debility in mufcular mation. Arbuthnot on Air. 


Brace. n.f. [from the verb.] i 
x. Cinéture ; bandage. 
3. That which holds any thing tight. 
The little bones of the ear-drum do in ftraining 
and relaxing it, as the éraces of the war-drum do 
tn that. Derbam. 


3. Brace [in architecture] is a piece of 
timber framed in with bevil joints, ufed 
to keep the building from fwerving 
either way. Builder's Dig. 

4. Braces. [a fea term.] Ropes belong- 
ing to all the yards, except the mizen. 
They havesa pendant to the yard-arm, 
two braces to each yard; and, at the 
end of the pendant, a block is feized, 
through which the rope called the brace 
is reeved. “The draces ferve to fquare 
and traverfe the yards. Sea Did. 

5. Braces of a Coach, Thick ftraps of 
leather on which it hangs. : 

6. Harnefs. 

7. Brace. [In printing.] A crooked line 
inclofing a paflage, which ought to be 
taken together, and not feparately ; as 
in a triplet. 

Charge Venus to command her fon, 
Whaerever elfe fhe lets him rove, 
To fhun my houfe, and field, and grove ; 
Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. i Prior. 

@. Warlike preparation ; from bracing the 
armour ; as we fay, girded for the battle. 

As it mnre concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queftion bear it ; 
For that it tands nat in fach warlike brace, 
But altogether Jacks th* abilitic’ 
That Rhodes ic drefs’d ia. 


‘ 


Shakelpeares 


BRA 
9. Tenfton; tightnefs. 


The moft frequent caufe of deafnefs is the lax- 
nefs of the tympanum, when it has loft its rare 
or tenfion. Holder. 

Brace. a. f. [of uncertain etymology, 
probably derived from savo braced toge- 
ther. ] 

x. A pairs; a couple. It is not braces, 
but brace, in the plural. 

Down from a hill the beafts that reign in woods, 
Firft hunter then, pur(ucd a gentle brace, 
Goodlief of all the foreft, hart and hind. Par. Lof. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowy fair, 
And tall as ftags, ran loofe, and cours’d around 

his chair. Dryden's Fables. 

2. It is ufed generally in converfation as 
a fportfman’s word. i 

He is faid, this fummer, to have fhot with his 
own hands fifty brace of pheafants. Addifon. 

3. It is applied to men in contempt. 

But you, my brace of lords, were I fo minded, 
There could pluck his highnefs’ frown upon you. 

Shakelpeare. 

Bra‘cerer. af: (bracelet, French.) 

1. An ornament for the arms. 

Both hia hands were cut off, being known to 
have worn bracelet: of.gald about his wrifts. 

Sir F. Hayward. 
Tie about our tawny wrifts 
Bracelets of the fairy twifts. Ben Fonfon. 

A very ingenious lady ufed to wear, in rings 
and bracelets, ftore of thofe gems. Boyle. 

z. A piece of defenfive armour for the 
arm. k 

Bea‘cer. n. f. [from brace] 

1. A cinċture; a bandage. 

When they affect the belly, they may bere- 
ftrained by a bracer, without much trouble. 

Wriferan, 

z. A medicine of conftringent power. 

BRACH. n.f [draque, Fr.} A bitch hound. 

Truth ’s a dog muft to kennel; he muft be 

x whipped out, when the lady drach may ftand by 
the fire, and ftink. Shakefpeare. 

Bra’cutan, adj. [from brachium, an arm, 
Lat.] Belonging to the arm. ° 

BRACHY'GRAPHY. 2. f. [eaxts, fhort, 
and yedgw, to write.] he art or 
practice of writing in a fhort compafs. 

All the certainty of thofe high pretenders, bating 
what they bave of the firt principles, and the word 
of God, may be circumfcribed by as {mall a circle 
as the creed, when drachygraphy had confined it 
within the compafs of a peany. Glanville. 

Brack. n. f. [from éreak.] A breach; a 
broken part. N 

The place was but weak, and the bracts fair; 
but the defendants, by refolution, fupplied al! the 
defects. Hayward. 

Lét them compare my work with what is taught 
in the (chools, and if they find in theirs many dracks 
and fhort ends, which cannot be tpun into an even 
piece 3 and, in mine, a fair coherence throughout ; 
1 fhal! promile myfelf an acquiefeence. Digby. 

Bra’cxer. a. f. [a term .of carpentry. ] 
A piece of wood fixed “for the fupport 
of fomething. 

Let $uur thelyes be laid upon brackets, being about 
two feet wide, and edged with a fmall lath. 

q Mortimer. 

BRACKISH. adj. (brack, Dutch.]} Salt; 
fomewhat falt: it is ufed particularly of 


the water of the fea. 

Pits upon the fea fore tura into frefh water, 
by percolation of the falt through the fand: but 
it is farther noted, after a time, the water in fuch 
pits will become bracki again. Bacon. 

When 1 had gain’d the brow and tops 
A lake of rackifb waters on the ground 
Was all I found. Herbrrt. 


BRA 


The wife contriver, on his end Intent, 
Mix'd them with falt, and feafon'd all the fea. 
What other caufe could this effe& produce? , 
The brackifh tmture through the main diftiufe ? 
Blackmore. 
Baacxisuness. w. f. [from ġrackijh.] 
Saltnefs in a {mall degree. 

All the artificial Araininga hitherto leave a 
brackifbrefs in falt water, that makes it unfit for 
animal uies. ` Cheyne. 

BRAD, being an initial, fignifies broad, 
Spacious, from the Saxon brab, and the 
Gothick braid. Gibhn. 
Bran. a.f A fort of nail to floor rooms 
with. They are about the fize of a ten- 
penny nail, but have not.their heads 
made with a fhoulder over their thank, 
as other nails, but are made pretty thick 
towards the npper end, that the very top 
may be driven into, and buried in, the 
board they nail down ; fo that the tops 
of thefe brads will not catch the thrums 
of the mops, when the floor is wahing. 
P Moxon, 

To BRAG. w. n, [braggeren, Dutch.) 


1. To boat; to difplay oftentationlly ; 
to tell boaftful ftories. - 

Thou coward! art thou bragging to the ftars ? 
Telling the bufhes that thou loot for wars, 
And wilt not come? Shakefpeart. 

“Mark me, with what violence the firft loved the 
Moor, but lor bragging, and telling her fanta@ical 
lies. Shakefpeare. 

In bragging out fome of their private tenets, ar 
if they were theeftablifhed durine of the church 
of England. a Sanderfon. 
The rebels were grown fo ftrong there, that they 
intended then, as they already dragged, to como 
over and make this the feat of war. Clarendon, 
Mrs. Bull's condition was looked upon as def- 
perate by all the men of art; but there were thofe 
that bragged they had an infallible ointment. ` 
b Arbuthnete 
2. It has of before the thing boafted. 
Knowledge being the only thing whereof we 
poor old men can brag, we cannot make it known 
but by utterance. Sidney. 
Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well-govern’d youth. Shake 
Every bufy little feribbler now 
Swells with the-praifes which he gives himfelf, 
And taking fanétuary ja the crowd, 
Brags of his impudence, and feorns to mend, 
Rofcommons 


3- On is ufed, but. improperly. 
Yer lo! in me what authors have to brag ory 
Reduc'd at laft to hifs in iny own dragon.’ Pepa 


Brac. n.f. {from the verb.] 


1. A boaft; a proud expreffion. 
s A kind of conquet 
Crefar made here; but made not here his brag 
Of came, and faw, and overcame,  Shakejpearts 
Te was fuch a new thing for the Spaniards to 
_ receive fo little hurt, upon dealing with the Englith, 
as Avellaneda made great brags of it, for no greater 
matter than the waiting upon the Englith afar off. 


4 acena 
2. The thing boafted. 
Beauty is nature's brag, and muft be fhewn 
In courts, at feaits, and high folemnitics, 
Where moft may wonder, 
Braccapo'cio. 2. y. [from érag.] 
puffing, fwelling, boating fellow. 
The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the 
mafque of men of honour; but thefe braggudecice 
. are eafy to be detected. L'Efrange. 
_ By the plot, you may guefs much ef the cha. 
radters of the perfons; a brazgadocio captain, a pa- 
rafite, and a lady of pleafurc. Drydin 
Bra’GGarpisM. 


Miltem 
A 
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Bra’cearpism. n.f. [frombrag.) Boat. 


fulnefs ; vain oftentation. 


Bra’ccart. adj. [from brag-] Boaftful ; | 
| 


, vainly oftentatious. > 
Shall J, none’s fave, of high born er rais’d men 
Fear frowns; an miftrets, truth; betray chee 
To th’ huffing, dr. t, poft nobility? Donne. 


Bra GGART. n. j. (from brag.] A boafter. | 


Who knows himfelf a dragzarr, 
Let hiim fear this; for it will come to pafs, 
That every dreggart hall be found an ais. Shak. 
Bra’ccer. x. /: [from brag.] A boatter ; 
an oftentatious tellow. 
Such as have had opportunity to found thefe 
traggers thorcughly, by having fometimes endured 


the penance of their fottith company, have found 


» chem, in converie, empty and inlipid. South. 
Bra’ctess, adj. (fiom brag.} Without 
a boaft ; withont oftentation. 
The bruit is, Hector’s flain, and by Achillcs.— 
——Iff it is fo, Erag/efs Yet it be, 
Great Heétor was as good 2 man as he. Sřakzfp. 
Bra’cry. adv. [from érag.] Finely ; to 
as it may be bragged. 
Seet not thilk hawthorn tud, 
How éragly it begins to bud, 4 
And utter his tender head? 
Flora now calleth forth each fl ratr, 
* “And bids him make ready Maia’s tower. Sperfer. 


To BRAID. v.a. [bpxdan, Saxgn.} To 
weave together. 5 
Ctofe the ferpent fly, 
Infinuating, wove with gordian twine ‘ 


r 


His draided train, and of his fatal guile : 
Gave proof unheeded. Dilton. 
Ofter wands, lyingeloofely, may each of them be 
ealily d.flociated from the ret; bot, when éraided 
into a bafxet, they colere ftrongly. Byle. 
A ribband did the éraided treffes bind, ` 
+ The reft was loofe, and wanton’d in tbe wind. 
Dryden, 
Since in Žraied gold her foot is bound, 
And a long trailing manteau fweeps the ground, 
Her fkoe difdains che ftrect. Gay. 
Brain. /. [from the verb.] A texture ; 
a knot, or complication of fomething 
woven together ' 
Liften where thou art tting, 
Under che gloffy, cool, tranflucent wave, 
_ An twifted braids of Pies knitting 
‘The lof train ef thy amber-drupping hair. Afilten. 
` No longer fhall thy comely trefles break | 
In flowing ringlets-on thy faowy neck, ** 
Or ft behind thy hept as ampi? tound, a 
In graceful braids, with Various ribbon bound, Prier. 
Brain. adj. [To brede; in Chaueer, is to 
deceive.| An-old word, which feems to 
fignify deceitful. 
£ Since Frenchmen are fo braid, 
farry ‘emt that will, TIL live and die a maid, 
Shak:G rare, 
BRAILS, x». f. [fea term.] Small ropes 
reeved through blocks, which are feized 
on cither fide the ties, a little of upon 
the yard ; fo that they come down before 
the fails of a fhip, and are faftened at 
the flirt of the fail to the crengles. Their 
tfe is, when the fail is farled acrofs, to 
hail up its bant, that it may the more 
readily be taken up or Jet fall. Harris. 


BRAIN. «. f. [{bpugen, Sax. érezze, 
Duteh.], 
1. That colle&ion of veflels and organs 
in the head, from which fenfe and mo- 
jen arife. A 
"I he brain i3 divided into cerebrum and cerebellym, 
Cercbrum is that part of the Arain which polleffes 
ali the opper and forepa't of the erarium, berg 
Separated trom the cerebellum by the fecond pro- 


Vori L 


BRA ‘ 
cefa of the dura mater; under which the fevebe/fust 


isofituated. The fubftance of the drain is diftin- 
guifhed into outer and inner: the former is called 


corticalis, cinereay or glaxdulofa; the latter, medul- | ~ f{peech. 


larisy albay or nereca. Chefelden. 

sIf J be ferved fuch another trick, I'll have my 

brains ta’en put, and-buttered, and give them to.a 
dog for a new year’s gilt. : ia 

Shakefpeare’s ferry Wiyes of Wirdf:r. 

That man proportionably hath the largeft brain, 

I did, I cunfefs, fomewhat doubt, and conceived it 

might have failed in birds, efpecially fuch as having 


little bodies, have yet large cranies,and feem to con- |, 


tain much brair, as fnipes and woodcocks ; but, 
upon trial, I find it verytrue. Brove’s Velge Err. 


‘2. That part in which the underftanding 


is placed; therefore taken for the un- 
derftanding. x t 

The force they are ander is a real force, ‘and 
that of their fate but an imaginary conceived one 5 
the one but in their drains, the other on. their 
fhoulders. Hamniord. 

A man is firht-a g:ometrician in his brain, be- 
fore he be fuch in hi. hand. Haile. 


| 3. Sometimes the affections: this is not 


common, nor proper. 


My foo Edgar! had hee hand'to write this, a 


heartand brain to breed it in? Shakeffeare. 

To Brain. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

dalh out the brains; to kill by beating 
out the brains." i 

Why, as I told thee, *tis a cuftom with him 7? 

th? afternoon to fleep 3 toere thou may'ft brain 

hime ‘ 

. Outlaw’ of nature, 


Fit to be fhot and braint, without a procefs, e 


To Rop infection ; that ’s their proper death. 
n Dryden. 
Next felz’d two wretches more, and headlong 


an, 

Ercin'd on the rock, his fecond dire pepate « Pope. 
BraINIsH. adj. (from brain) Hothead- 

ed ;- furious ias cerebrofus in Latin, 

` a Tn his dewleiS fit, ` 

Behind the arras Leasing fomething fir, y oh 

He whipa hisvapjer out, and crlea, a rat! . 

And, im his brainiaeapprehention, kills 

The unfeen good nld man. Shatefpeare. 
Braintess adj. {from brain} dily ; 

thoughtlefs’s svitlets. 

Some freink men have, by great travel and 
labour, "brought. :o pafs; that the church is now 
athamed of ngthise roure than of faints. Hecker. 

Vf the dulb/intintfs Ajax come tafe onr, =" 
Worl diefshits up in yviees. Stake pearc. 
a The ¿ai thripling, who, expe!l’d the town, 
Damn'd theu A college and pedantick gawn, 
Aw'd by thy name, is dumb. Tickell. 

Brainran. a. J. [from brain and pan.) 
The fkull containing the brains. 
With thofe luge-bellows in bis hands, he blows 
New fire into my head į my brainpan glows. Dryd. 
Bra insick. ‘adj. [from brein and fick] 
Difeafed in the underftanding : addle- 
headed; giddy ; thonghilels. 

Nor once dzje€t the courage of our minds, 
Becaufe Catlandra’s mal ; her bvainfick raptures 

~ Cannot diitaile the goodnefs of aquarrel. Shae. 

They were brainfick men, who could neither 
endure the government of their king, por yet 
thankfully receive tke authors of their deliver- 
ance. Knaller. 

Bra'insickuy., adv. [from brainfick.] 
Weakly ; headily. 
Why, worthy Thane, 
You do unbend your noble ftrength to think 
So Lrairfickly of things. Shakefpecres 
Brainsickwess. x. f. [from brainfich.] 
Indifcretton ; giddinefs. 
Bratt. wf. Among jewellers for a rough 
diamond. Dia. 


Shakefpcare. 


BRIA = 


Braxe. The preterite of break, 
He thought it fofficient to curreét the multitude 
with fharp words, and brake out into this cholerick 
Knélles. 
BRAKE. 2. /. [of uncertain etymology.} 
1, A thicket of brambles, or of thorns, 

A dog of this town uled daily to fetch meat, 
and to carry the fame unto a blind-maftiff, that 
lay in `a brake without the town. Carero. 

If I'm traduc’d hy tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perfon ; let me fay, 

‘Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muf go through. Shakelpeares 

In every bufh aod drake, where hap may find 

The ferpent fleeping. Miter. 

> Full little thought of him the gentle knight, 
Who, flying death, had there conceal’d his fight; 
In brakes and brambles hid, and thunning mortal 

_ fight. e Dryden's Fables. 

z. It is faid originally to mean fern. 

Brake. af. 

1. An initrument for drefing hemp or 
flax. 

2. The handle of a fhip’s pump. ò 

3. A baker’s kneading trough, è 

4. A fharp bit or fnaftie for horfes. Dia. 

A fmith’s Zrake isa machine in which 

hories, unwilling to be fhod; are con- 
fined during that operation, 

Braky. aaj. [from brate.}. Thorny; 
prickly ; rough. Å 
* Redeem arta trom their roughiand ¢raty feats, 
where they lie hid and overgrown with thorns, to 
aypure, open light, where tbey may take the eyc, 
and mzy bé taken by the hand. ~ Ben i 

BRA’MBLE. n. /. [bnemlap, Sax. rubus, 
Lat.] e 

1. The blackberry bufh; the rafpberry 
bum, or hindberry. filler. 

_ _ Content with food which nature freely bred, 

On widdings and on frawberries they fed: 
Cornels-anid dramble berries gave the ref, 
And falling acoma furnifh'd out a feat. Dryden. 

2. [lt is taken, in popular language, for 
any rough prickly frub. "S 

The buth my bed, the brank was my bowr, 
The woads can witnefs many a wotul ftore. Sprnr/ire 

‘There isa man haunts the fore, that abofes 
our young plants with carving Rofalind or their 
barks; hangs odes upoh hawthorns, and elegies on 
brambles; al, forfonth, deitying the name af Ro- 
falind. “* * i Shakef.care. 

Thy younglings, Cuddy, are but juft awake, 
Na thruflees {iii che bramble bufh forfakesGrv. 

BRA'MBLING. z J A bird, called alto 
a mountain chaffinch. Dig, 

BRAN. ». f: [brenna, Ital.] The hufks of 
corn ground ; the refufe of the fieve.’ 

From me do back receive the flow’r of a'l, H. 
And leave me but the dren. Slakelpeare. 

The citizens we e driven” to great difeis for 
want of vidtuts 3 bread they made of the coarfeit 
bran, moulded in cloaths 3 for othtrwife it would 
nut cleave together. Hayward. 

In the fifting of fourteen years of power and 
favour, all that came out could not be pure mral, 
but muft have among it a certain mixture of padar 
a ad bran, in this lower age of human fragility. 

4 Peen. 

Then water him, and drinking what ha can, 
Entourage him ta thirft again with bran. Dryden. 

BRANCH. s. /. [branche, Freneh.] ©. 
1- The fhoot of a tree from one of the 
main boughs. 

Why graw the branches, when the root is gone? 
Why wither not the leaves that want their fap? 

Shakelpeara 

z. Any member or part of the whole; 

any dilkinét article; any fection or fub- 
divifion. ; 

Ef 


Your 
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Your oaths are paft, and now fubferibe your 
names, 
That his own hand may ftrike his honour down, 
hat violates the fmalleft branch herein. Sbakefp. 

The belief of this was of {pecial importance, 
to confirm our hopes of another life, on which fo 
many branches of chriftian piety do immediately 
depend. Han:mord. 

In the feveral branches of juftice and charity, 
comprehended in thofe general rules, of loving our 
neighbour as ourfelves, and of doing to others. as 
we would have them do to us, there is nothing 
but what is moft fit and reafonable. Tilioefor s 

This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, 
‘according to the nature of the various branches of 
tt. Rogers. 

3. Any part that thoots out from the ref. 

And fix branches fhall come out of the fides of | 
it; three brancher of the candleftick out of the 
one fide, and three branches of the candleftick out 

. of the other fide. Exsdus. 

His blood, which difperfeth itfelf by the branches 
of veins, may be refembled to waters carried by 
brooks. Raleigh. 

4. A fmallerriver running into, or pro. 
ceeding from, a larger, . 

If, from a main river, any branch be fepa- 
rated aod divided,ythen, where that branch doth 
firit bound itfelf with new banks, there is that part 
of the river, where the branch forfaketh the main 
ftream, called the head of the river. Raleigh. 

5. Any part of a family defcending in a 
collateral line. 

His father, a younger branch of the ancient 
ftock planted in Somerfetthire, took to wife the 
widow. Carew. 

6. The offspring ; the defcendant. 
Great Anthony ! Spain's well-befeeming pride, 
Phou mighty branch of emperours and kings ! 
Crafhaww. 
7. The antlers or hoots of a ftag’s horn. 
8. The branches of a bridle are two pieces 
of bended iron, that bear the bit-mouth, 
the chains, and the curb, in the interval 
between the one and the other. 
Farrier’s Dia. 
g. [In archite&ture.] The arches of Go- 
thick vaults; which arches tranfverfing 
from one angle to another, diagonal 
wife, form a crofs between the other 
arches, which make the fides of the 
fquare, of which the arches are diago- 
nals. Harris. 


Yo Brancu. w. n. [from the noun.] 
2. To fpread in branches. , 

They were trained together in their childhoods, 
and there rooted betwixt them fuch an affection, 
which cannot choofe but branch now. Shakefpeare. 

The caufe of fcattering the boughs, is the hafty 
breaking forth of the fap; and therefore thofe 
trees rife not in a body of any height, but branch 
near the ground. The caufe of the pyramis, is the 
keeping in of thd fap, long before it branch, and 
the fpending of it, when it beginneth to drench, 
by equal degrees. Bacon. 
2 Plant it round with fhade 
Of laurel, evergreen, and ranching plane. Milton. 

Straight as a line in beauteous order ftood 
Of oaks unfhorn a venerable wood ; 
Frefh was the grafs beneath, and ev'ry tree 
. Atdiftance planted, in a due degree, 
"Their branching arma in air, with equal {pace, 
Stretch’d ta their neighbours with a long embrace. 
Dryden. 
One fees her thighs transform’d, another views 
Her arois fot out, and branching into boughs. 
Addifon. 
2. To fpread into feparate and diftin¢ 
arts and fubdiviftons. 

The Alps at the one end, und the long range of 

Appenines that paffes thrvugh the body of it, 


3. To fpeak diffuftvely, or with the dif- 


To BRANCH. V. a. 


BRA. 


branch out, on all fides, into feveral different divi- 
fiuns. Addifon. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, 
what it is we are confidering, that would beft 
infru& us when we thould, or fhould not, branch 
into farther diftin€tions. À Locke. 


tinétion of the parts of a difcourfe. 
I have known a woman éranch out into a long. 
differtatiun upon the edging of a petticoat. Speé?. 


4. To have horns fhooting out into ant- 


lers. 
The fwift ftag from under ground 
Bore up his Grancking head. 


1. To divide as into branches. 

The fpirits of things animate are all continued 
within themfelves, and are branched into canals, 
as blood is; and the fpirits have not only branches, 
but certain cells or feats, where the principal fpirits 
do refide. Bacon. 

2. To adorn with needlework, reprefenting 
flowers and fprigs. 

In robe of lily white fhe was array’d, 

That from her fhoulder to her heel down raught, 
The train whereof loofe far behind her {tray’d 
Branched with gold and pearl, moft richly wrought. 


‘ Spenfer. 
Bra’ycuer. w. f. [from branch. ] 
1. One that fhoots out into branches. 

Jf their child be not fuch a fpcedy fpreader and 
brancher, Vike the vine, yet he may yield, with a 
little longer expectation, 
fruit than the other. 

2. [branchier, Fr.] In Falconry, a young 
hawk. 

` lenlarge my difcourfe to the obfervation of the 
eires, the brancher, and the two forts of lentners. 

Walten. 

Bra’ncuiness. n. f. [from branchy. ] 
Fulnefs of branches. _ 

Bra’ncuvess. adj. [from branch.] 

1. Without fhoots or boughs. 

2. Without any valnable product ; naked. 


If I ofe mine honour, 
I lofe myfelf; better I were not yours, 
Than yours fo branchle/s. Sbakefpeare. 
Bra’ncnuy. aaj. [from branch.] Full of 
branches ; {preading. 
‘Trees on trees o’erthrown 
Fall crackling round him, aud the forefts groan 5 
Sudden full twenty on the plain are ftrow’d, 
And lopp’d and lighten'd of their brancéy load. 
Pope. 
What carriage can bear away all the various, 
rude, ‘and unwieldy loppings of a érancby tree at 
once ? z Watts. 
BRAND. 2./. [bnand, Saxon. ] 
1. A ftick lighted, or fit to be lighted, in 


the fire. 
Have J caught thee ? 
He that parts us fhall bring a brand from heav'n, 
And fire us hence. Shakefpeare. 
Take it, the faid, and when your needs require, 
This little brand will ferve to light your fire. Dryd. 
If, with double diligence, they labour to retrieve 
the hours they have toft, they fhall be faved ; 
though this is a fervice of great difficulty, and 
like a brand plucked out of the fire. Rogers, 


2, [brando, Ital. brandar, Runick.] A 
fword, in old language. 
They looking back, all th’ caftern fide beheld 
Of Paradife, fo late their happy feat ! 
Wav’d over by that flaming brazd ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arms. 


Milton. 
3. A thunderbolt. : 
The fire omnipotent prepares the brand, 
By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand. 
Granville. 


| 
Miltan.! 


as ufeful and more fober: 
Wetton. | 
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4. A mark made by wae 
with a hot iron, to note 
mous; a ftigma. 

Clerks convict fhould be burned in the band, 
both becanfe they might tate of fome corporal 
punifhment, and that they might carry # brand of 
infamy. Baren. 

The rules of good and evil arg inverted, and a 
brand of infamy paffes for a badge of honour. 

L'Efrargts 


a criminal 
im as infa- 


5. Any note of infamy. 
Where did his wit on learning fix a brard, 

And rail at arts he did not underftand? Dryden. 
To Brann. wv. a. [branden, Dutch.] To 
mark witha brand, or note of infamy: 
Have | liv’d thus long a wife, a true one, — 
Never yet branded with tufpicion? — Shake/peare. 

The king was after branded, by Rerkin’s pro- 
clamation, for an execrable breaker of the rights 
of holy church. Bacon. 
Brand not their a@ions with fo foul a name 5 
Pity, at leaft, what we are fore'd to blame. Dryd. 
Ha! dare not for thy life, 1 charge thee, dare not 
To brand the fpotle(s virtue of my prince. Rosst. 
Our Punick faith 
Is infamous, and branded toa proverb. Ald fon, 
The fpreader of the pardons anfwered him an 
eafier way, by branding him with herefy. Atterbury. 


Bra’npncoose. 2.f. A kind of wild fowl, 
lefs than a common goofe, having its 
breaft and wings of a dark colour. Did. 

To Bra’npisH. v. a. [from brand, a 
fword. ] 

1. To wave, or fhake, or flourifh, as a 
weapon. 


Brave Macbeth, 
Difdaining fortune, with his érandifh'd fteel, 
Like valour’s minion, carved out his paffdge. Shat. 

He faid, and brandi/hing at once his blade, 
With eager pace purfued the flaming thade. Dryd. 

Let me march their leader, not their prince 5 
And at tbe head of your renowa’d Cydonians 
Brandifh this fword. Smith. 

2. To play with; to flourith. 

He, who fhall employ all the force of his reafon 
only in brandi/bing of fy\logifms, will difcover very 
little. Locke. 

Bra'npLiNG. n. f. The name for a par- 
ticular worm. 

The dew-worm, which fome alfo call the lob- 
worm, and the drandling, are the chief. Wakor 

Bra’noy. 2. f. {contracted from brande- 
wine, or burnt wine.) A ftrong liquor 
diftilled from wine. 

If your mafter lodgeth at inns, every dram of 

« brardy extraordinary that you drink, raifech his 
character. Swift's Footman. 
Bra’xpy-wine. The fame with brandy. 

It has been a common faying, A hair of the 
fame dog; and thought that brandy-cvine is a 
common relief to fuch. Wijenans 


BRA‘’NGLE. 2. /. [uucertainly derived.) 
Squabble ; wrangle ; litigious conteft. 

The payment of tythes is lubje to many 
frauds, brargles, and other difficulties, not only 
from papifts and diffenters, but even from thote 
who profefs themfelves proteftants. Swift. 

Jo Bra’ncue. v. n. [from the noun.] 
To wrangle ; to fquabble. 

When polite converting fhall be improved, com- 
pany will be no longer peftered with dull ftory- 
tellers, nor dranghng difputers. Swift. 

BRA'NGLEMENT. 2. f. [from brangle.} 

"The fame with rangle. 

Brank, 2. f. Buckwheat, or drank, isa 

_ very ufeful and advantageous in 
ry barren lands. Mortimer. 

Bra nyy. adj. [from bran.] Having the 


appearance of bran, i 
t 
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It became ferpiginous, and was, when I faw it, }, 


edvered with white éranny fecales. Wifemar. 


Brasen, adj. [from dra/i.) Made ofj, 


brafs. Itis now lefs properly written, 
aceording to the pronunciation, razen. 
BRASIER. x f m bra/s.] 
1. A manufaćturer that works in brafs. 
There is a fellow fomewhat near the door, he 
fhould be a brafier by his face. Sbakefpeare. 
Brajfiers that turn andirons, pots, kettles, &c. 
have thcir lathe made different from the common 
turners lathe. Moxon. 


z. A panto hold coals, [probably from |. 


embrafer, Fr.] y 

It is thought they had no chimneys, but were 
warmed with coals on brafierse Arbuthnot. 
BRASIL. 2 z. f An American wood, 
BRAZIL. i commonly fuppofed to have 
been thus denominated, becaufe firft 


it ha 
yeas before the difcovery of that coun- 
try ; and the beft fort comes from Fer- 
nambuc. It is nfed by turners, and 


ing, though it gives but pe pe 
AMOS. 


BRASS. a. /- [bnay, Sax. prés, Welth.] 
1. A yellow metal made by mixing cop- 
per with lapis calaminaris. It is nfed, 
in popular language, for any kind of 
metal in which copper has a part. 
Brafs is made of copper and calaminaris, Bacon. 
Men's evil manners live in érafz, their virtucs 
We write in water. Sbakefprares 
Let others mold the running maf 
Of metals, and inform the breathing draft. Dryd. 
2. Impudence. r 


Bra‘sstness. m. / [from drafy.] An ap- 
pearance like brafs; fome quality of 
brafs. 


Bra‘ssy. adj. [from brafs.} 
1. Partaking of brafs. 
The part in which they le, is near black, with 
fome {parks of a braffy pyrites in it. Woodward. 


2. Hard as brafs, 
Lofts, 
Enough to prefs a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commiferation of his ftate 
From braffy bofoms, and rough hearts of flint. 
Shakefpeare. 
3. Impudent. 
Rast. particip, adj. [from burf.] Burk ; 
broken. Objolete. 
These creature never patty 
Thar back returned without heavenly grace, 
Put dreadful furies which their chains have braf, 
And damned fprights fent forth to make ill men 
agaft. Spenfer. 


Erat. 2.f. [its etymology is ancertain ; 
bpazz, in Saxon, fignifies a blanket ; 
from which, perhaps, the modern figni- 
fication may have come. ] 


1. A child, fo called in contempt. 
He leads them like a thing 
Made by fome other deity than nature, 
That shapes man better; and they follow him, 
Againft us brats, with no lefs confidence, 
Than boys purfuing fummer butterflies. Shakefp. 
‘This brat is none of mine : 
Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fires Shakcfpeare. 
The friends, that got the brats, were poifon’é 
too 5 
In this fad cafe what could our vermin do ? 
Rofcommon. 


brought from Brafil : though Huet fhews 
d been known by that name many f 


p 


2. The progeny ; the offspring. 


Brava'no. x. /. [from éravada,; Span.] 


BRAVE. adj. [brave, Fr.] 4 
1, Courageous; daring ; bold ; generous; 


takes a good polih ; but chiefly in dy- i Gallant ; having a noble mien ; 


3. Magnificent ; - grand. 


4. Excellent; noble: it is an indetermi- 


Brave. m f. [brave, Fr.] 
1. A heétor; a man daring beyond decen- 


2. A boa; a challenge ; a defiance. 


To Brave. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To defy; to challenge; to fet at de- 


2. To carry a boafting appearance of. 


BRAVELY. adv. [from brave.] In a 


BRA BRA 5 


Jupiter fımmoned all the birds and beafts before p ~ Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed 


him, with their brats and little ones, to fee whica bravely, Bacon. 

of them had the prettieft children. ' L’Efrange. No fire, nor foe, npr fate, nor night, . 
I thall live to lee the invifible lady, to whom J The Trojan hero did affright, y 

was obliged, and whom Lnever beheld fince fhe was Who bravely twiee renew'd the fight. Denbam, 


a brat in hanging-flecves. ` Swift. f 
I give command to kill or fave, 

Can grant ten thoufand pounds a-year, 
And make a beggar’s brat a peer, 


Your valour bravely did th’ affault fuftain, 
And fill’d the motes and ditches with the flain. 
Drydette 


Swift. (Bravery. n. f. [from brave.] 


1. Courage; magnanimity ; generofity ; 
gallantry. 

It denotes no great bravery of mind, to do that 
out of a defire of fame, which we could not be 
prompted to by a generous paffion for the glory of 
him that made us. H Spefiator. 
- Juba, to all the bravery of a hero, 

Adds fufteft love, and more than female fweetne(s, 
Addifon. 


The two late confpiracics were the brats and 
offspring of two contrary factions. South. 


A boat; a brag. 
Spain, to make good the bravado, 


Names it the invincible Armado. Anonymous. 


z. Splendour ; magnificence. 
"Where all the dravery that eye may fee, 
And all the happinefs that heart defire, 

Is to be found. 
3- Show ; oftentation. - 
Let princes choofe minifters more fenfible of 
duty than of rifing, and fuch as love bufinefs, ra- 
ther upon confcience than upon bravery. Bacone 

4- Bravado ; boaft. j : 

Never'could man, with more unmanlike bra- 
wery, ufe his tongue to her difgrace, which lately 
had fung fonnets of her praifes. Sidney. 

For a bravery upon this occafion of power, they 
crowned their new king in the cathedral church of 
»Dublia. Bacon. 

There are thofe that make it a point ef bra- 
wery, to bid defiance to the cra-les of divine reve- 

_ tation. L’Eftrange. 

Bravo, ae [érave, Ital.] A man who 
murders for hire. 


high. fpirited. 

An Egyptian foothfayer made Antonius believe, 
that his genius, which otherways was brave and 
confident, was, in the prefence of Octavius Cæfar, 
poor and cowardly. Bacon. 

From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 

Shows your brave heart victorious as your eyes. 
Walker. 
lofty ; 


Spenfere 


graceful. 
I'l! prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with a brawer grace. Shak» 


Rings put upon his fingers, 
And rawe attendants near him, when he wakes ; 
Would not the beggar then forget himfelf? Shak. 
But whofoc’er it was nature defign’d 
Firft a érewe place, and then as érave a mind. 
Denham. 


For boldnefs, like the éravoes and handitti,’ is 
feldom employed, but upon defperate fervices. 
Government of the Tonzuce 
No éravoes here profefs the bloody trade, * 
Nor is the church the murd’rer’s refuge mide. 


nate word, ufed to.exprefs the fupera- 
bundance of any valuable quality in 
men or things. 

Ler not old age difgrace my high defire, 


O heavenly foul, in human fhape contain’d ! Gey. 
Old wood inflam’d doth yield the dravef? fire, P 
When younger doth in fmoke his virtue ea. Ta BRAWL. v. 2. [Srouiller, or brauler, 


Sidney. 

Jf there be iron ore, and mills, iron is a brave 
commodity where wood aboundeth. Baton. 
If a ftatefman has not thisefcience, he muf 
be fubje& to a braver man than himfelf, whofe 
province it is to'dire& a!l his actions to this end. 
Digby. 


Fr.] 


1, To quarrel noifily and indecently. . 
She troubled was, alas! that it might be, 

With tedious fratu/ingr of her parents dear. Sidney. 
Here comes a man of comfort, whofe*adyice 
Hath often Rill’d my braceling difeontent. Shak, 

How now? Sir John! what, are you braquling 
here? 
Does this become your place, your time, your bufi- 
nefs? Shakefpeare’s Henry iVe 
Their batt’ring cannon charged to the mouths, 
Till their foul -fearing elamours have braw!'d down 
The finty ribs of this contemptuous city. Shake 
In council fhe gives licence to lier tongue, 
Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong, Dryden 
cave all noify contcits, allimmodeft clamours, 
braqwling language, and efpecially all perfonal fean- 
dal and Icurrility, to the meancft part of the vulgar 
world. Watts. 


2. Tofpeak loud and indecently. 
His divifions, as the times do dratu/, 
Are in three heads; one pow’r againft the French, 
And one againft Glendower. Shakefpeares 
3- To make a noife. This is little ce. 
As he lay along 
Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that braz/s along this wood. Shak, 


Brawt. a. f. [from the verb.] Quarrel; 
noife; fcurrility. 

He findcth, that controverfies thereby are made 
but brawls ; and therefore witheth, that, in fome 
lawful aflembly of churches, all thefe ftrifes msy 
be decided, Hookers 

Never fince that middle fummer’s fpring 
Met we on hill, tn dale, foreft, or mead, 

But with thy éracv/s thou haft difturb’d our fport, 
Shakefpeare 
i That 


cy or diferetion. 
Hot braves, like thee, may fight, but know not 
well 
To manage this, the laf great take. Dryden. 
Morat’s too infolent, too much a rave, 
His courage to his envy is a fave. Dryden 


There end thy rave, and turn thy face in peace : 
We grant thou canft outfcold as. Shakefpeare. 


fiance. 
He upbraids Jago, that he made him 

Brave me upon the watch. Shakefpeare. 
My nobles leave me, and my fate is brav'd, 

Evn at my gates, with ranks of forcign powers. 

Shatelpeare. 

The ills of love, not thofe of fate, I fear; 

Thefe I can brave, but thofe I cannot bear. Dryd. 
Uke a rock unmov'd, a rock that drawer 

‘The raging tempeft, and the rifing waves. Dryden. 


Both particular perfons and factions are apt 
enough to flatter themfelves, or, at leaft, to brave 
that which they believe not. Bacon. 


brave manner; courageoufly ; gallant- 


ly ; fplendidly, Ffe 


BRA 


That bonum is an animal, 

+ Mie good wili itout poiemick brawl. ‘Mudilras. 

Braweer. a. f. [from brawl. ] A wrang- 
‘ler; a quarrelfome, noify fellow.- 

á An advocate may iocur the cenfure of the court, 
for being a brawler in ccurt, on purpofe to lengthen 
out the caufe. Ayliffe. 

BRAWN.: n. S. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. The flefhy er mufculoas part of the 

body. 

The brawn of the arm mut appear full, fha- 
dowed on one fide; then fhew the wiitt-bone 
“thereof, ; , i Peacham. 

But mnt theirlooks on the black monarch bend, 

* His rifing mufcles and his bracun commend; 

His dauble biting ax, and beamy fpear, 

* Fach afking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden. 

2. The arm, fo called for its being muf- 

culans, 

PH bide my fiiver beard in a gold beaver, 

> Aad in my vantbrace put this wither’d brawn. 

Shakelpeare. 


, s 


i 
1 had purpofe 
Once more to hew thy target trum thy dracon. 
i ' Skakelpeare. 
3. Balk; mafeular ftrength. 

The boirons hands are then of ufc, when J, 
With this directing head, thofe hands apply 5 
Brawn without brain is thine. Dryden. 

4. The Ach of a boar. 

The beft age for the boar is from two to five 
years, at which time it is beft tu’geld him, or feil 

` him for brawn. Mortimer, 


s. A boar. 


Braa‘wner. z. f. [from drawn.] 
t killed for the table. 
At Chriftmas time be careful of your fame, 
See the old tenant’s table be the fame; 
Then if you would fend up the dracuner head, 
Sweet rofemary and bays around it fpread. King. 
Bra’wniness. 2. f. (from brawny. ] 
Strength ; hardnefs. 
This $rawninefs ane infenfibility of mind, is the 


beft armour againft the common evils and acci- 
dents of life. Lake. 


Bra’wny. adj. [from brawn] Mafen- 
lous; flethy ; bulky ; of great mufcles 
and itrength. 

The brasony fool, who did his vigour boat, 
In that prefaming confidence was luite + Dryden. 
The native energy 
Turns all into the fub{tance of the tree, 
Starves and dettroysthe fruit, is only made 
For brawny bulk, and for a barren fhade. Dryden. 


To BRAY. wv. a. [bpaean, Sax. braier, 
Fr.] To pound, or grind fmall. 
Pi burt him; 1 wiil Lray 
His bones a3 in a mortar. Chapman. 
Except you wau'd bray Chriftendam in a murtar, 
and mould it ints a new paite, there is no poffibi. 
lity of a holy war. i Bacen. 
To BRAY. v a. [4roire, Fr. barrio, Lat.] 
1. To make a noife as an afs. 
Laugh, and they 
Return it louder than an afs can bray. Dryden. 
*Agad if he fhould hear the lion roar, he'd 
cudgel him into aa afs, and to his primitive ray- 
ing- ‘ Congreve, 
2. To make an offenfive, harfh, or difa- 
reeable noifes - 11 JA. a 
Whar, fhall our feat be kept with Qaaghter'd 
= men? be 
Shall braying trumpets, and loud churlith drams, 
Clamours of hell, be meafures to our pomp? Shat, 
, Arms on armour clafhing, bray'd 
Horrible difcord. «Milten. 
Bray. y. fi [from the verb.] 
@ Voice of an afs. : 
2. Harfh found. 


A boar 


- 4 


A 


Bra‘yer. nof. [from bray.] 
1. One that brays like an afs. 


2. [With printers ; from To bray, or eat. } 
To Braze. v. a. [from bra/s.] 


To BRAZEN. V. 2. 


BRE 
Boift'rous untun'd drums, 


And harfh refounding trumpets dreadful dray. 
Skakefpearcs 


Hold! cried the queen; a cat-call each fhall 
win; 
Equal your merits, equal is your din ! 
But, chat thiswell-difputed game may end, 
Sound forth, my drayers! and the welkin vend. 
a Pope. 


An inftrnment to temper the ink. 


1. To folder with brafs. 
If the nur be not to be caft in brafs, but only 
hath a worm érazed into it, this nicenefs is not fo 
abfolutely neecffary, becaufe that worm is firft 
turned up, and bawed into the gronves of the fpin- 
dle; and you may try that before it is braaed in 
the nut. Mixen: 


2. To harden to impudence, 


I have fo often bhifhed to acknowlecge him, 
that now I am fraz’d tait. Shakefpa King Lear. 
lf damaed-cuftom hath not braz'd it fo, 
That it is proof and bulwark againft fenfe. Shak. 


Bra’zen. adj. [from brajs.] 


1. Made of brafs. It was anciently and 
properly written dra/éx. 
Get alfo a fimall painot brazen compafies; and a 
fine ruler, for taking the diftance. Peackam. 
A bough his brazen helmet did fuftain 5 
His heavier arms lay featter’d on the plain. Dryd. 


z. Proceeding from brafs: a poetical ufe. 


Trumpeters, 

With drazen din blaft you the city’s ear, 

Make mingle with your rattling tabourines. Shak. 
3. Impudent, 
To be impudent; to 
bully. ; 

When I reprimanded him for his tricks, he 
would talk faucily, lye, and brazen it out, as if he 
had done nothing amils. Ackuthns:. 


Bra‘zenrace. x. f. [from érazes and 


face] An impudent wench: in low 

language. A 
You do, it you fufpe& me in any difhonefty.— 

Well faid, brazenface; hold it oute Shakefpeare. 


BRA'ZENFACED. adj. [from brazenface.] 

Impudent ; fhamelefs. à 

What a brazenfaced varlet art thou, to deny 
thou knoweft me? Isit two days ago, fince l tript 
op thy heels, and beat thee before the king ? 

Shake[pare. 

Quick-witted, braxenfacd, with fluent tongucs, 

Patient of labours, and diffembling wrongs. Dryd. 
Bra‘zenness. 2. f [from brazen. ] 

1, Appearance like brafs. ` 
2. Impudence. : j . 
Brazier. 2. / See BRASIER. 

The halfpence and farthings in England, if you 
thould fell them to the brazier, you would not lofe 
above a penny in a fhilling. j Sevift. 
Breacn. n f [from break; breche, Fr. ] 
1. The a& of breaking any thing. 

F = This tempsi N 

Dafhing the garment of this peace, asoded 

The fudden reach on’t. i Shakelpecre. 
2. ‘The ftate of being brokeny su 

E . O you kind goda L 

Cure this great Ẹreach in hisahufed nature, Shak, 
3. A’ gap in @ fortification made by a 

battery. á š A 5 

‘The wall was blown up in two places ; by which 
breach the Turks feexing to have entered, made 
bloody fight. lel Knolles, 

r Fill madiwith rage upon the breach be fir'd, 
. Slew friends and focspang in the anakana 
Tt bar ot Dryden. 

an MS a 


BRE 


4 The violation of a law or contract. _. 
That oath, would fure contain them greatly, ar, 
the breach nf it bring them to fhorter vergeance. 1 
lah et i ne Spenfers 
What are thofe breaches of the lawiof nature and 
+ nations, whieh do forfeit all right in a nation to 
govern? $ Bacon. 
-Breach of duty towards our n-ighboors, fill int 
volves in it a breach of duty towards God. Souths 
The laws of the gofpel are the only ftanding 
rules of morality; aid the penalties affixed by 
God to the breach of thafe laws, the only guards 
that can effectually reilrain men within thz true 
bounds of decency and virtue. Rogerse 
5. The opening in a coaft. 
But th’ heedful boatman ftrongly forth did 
ftretch 
His brawny arms, andvall his body Arain; t 
That th’ utmot fandy breach they fhortly fetchy 
While the dread danger does behind remain. 
4 is Spenfers 
6. Difference; qnarrel; feparation ‘of 
kindnefs, 
It would have been Jong before the jealoufies 
and breaches between the armies would have been 
compofed. Clavendon. 


7. Infraction; injury. 
_ This breach upon kingly power was without 
precedent. Clarendon. 


BREAD. x. f. [bneod, Saxon.] A 
1, Food made of ground corn. 

Mankind have found the means to make graia 

into bread, the lighteft and propereft aliment foc 
«human bodies. Arbuthnot. 

Bread, that decaying man with ftxength Supplies ; 

And generous wine, which thoughtful forrow fies. 

A Pope. 

2. Food in gencral, fuch as nature re- 

quires: to get bread, implies, to get 
(afficient for fapport without laxury. 

In the fiveat of thy face fhalt thou eat bread. 

g Gensfis. 

If pretenders were not fupported by the fimp.i- 
city of the inquifitive fools, the trade would rot 
find them bread. LE firanges 

This dowager, on whnm my tale J found, 

A fimple fober life in patienes ted, 
And had but juit enough to buy herbread. Dryd 

When 1 fubmit to fuch indignities, 

Make me a citizen, a feuator of Rome; 
'To fell my country, with my voice, for brezde - 
Philips. 

J neither have been bred a fcholar, a foldier, 
nor to any kind of bulinefs 5 this creates unesfisefa 
in may mind, fearing } hallin time want bread. 

a Spefhatere 
3. Support of life at large. 

God is pleafed to try our patience by the in- 
gratitude of tofe who, having earen of our brea, 
have lift up themfelves againftus. King Charles. 

But fometimes virtue ftarves, while vice is fed ; 
What then? Is the reward of virtue bread? Pope. 

Breap-curprer. x. f [from dread and 
chip.) One that chips bread; a baker's 
fervant; an under butler. - 

No abafe, Hal, on my bendur; no abufe.——— 
‘Net to difpraife me, and cal me pantler, and 
bread-ckipper, and 1 know not what? Stok Spaare. 

Breap-cornen. f. [from bread and corn] 
Corn of which bread is made. 

There was not one drop of beer in the tawn; 
the bread, and dread—<ern, futfic:d not fur fix 
days. Hayward. 

When it is ripe they gather it, and, biuifing 
it among Sread-corn, they pat it up into a veil, 
and keep it as food for their faves,  — Broome. 

Breap-room. n. f. {Ina thip.] A part 
of the hold feparated by a bulk-head 
from the ret, where the bread and bif- 

‘ cuit for the men are kept. 
BREADTH. 


BRE : 


Brean. z. f. [from bad, broad, Sax- F 


on.] ‘The meafure of any plain fuper- 
ficies from fide to fide. 

A “There is, in Ticinum, aè church that bath 
windows only from abjve; it is in length an 
hundred feet, in bre twenty, and in height 
near fifty; having a door in the midt. Bacon, 

‘The river Ganges, according unto later iela- 
tions, if sot in length, yet in dreadth and depth, 
may excel it. Brown. 

Then all approach the fain with valt furprize, 
Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies. D:yd- 

In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrownels of 
the arch makes it rife in height; the lownefs 
opens itin breads. Add fon. 

To BREAK. v. a. pret. I broke, or brake ; 
part. paff. broke, or broken. (bneccan, 
Saxon.] 

1. To part by violence. 

When I drake the five loaves among five thou- 
fand, how many bafkets ef fragments took ye up? 

Mark. 

Let us break their bands afunder, and caf away 
their cords from us. 5 Phalzss. 

A bruifed reed hall he not break. Laiab. 

Sec, faid the fire, bow foon “tis done 5 

The flicks he then ércte one by enc: 

So (trong you'll be, in friendhhip tied ; 

So quickly broke, if you divide. 

2. To burk, or open by force. 
O could we break our way by force] Piltene 
d Mof»s tell us, that tbe fountains of the earth 
were breke open, or clave afunder. Burnet’s Thecry. 

Into my hand he fore’d the tempting gold, 
Whiie I with modeft ftruggling brote his hold. Gay. 

3. To pierce; to divide, as light divides 


Swift, 


darknefs. 
By a dim winking lamp, which feebly brste 
3 The gloo:ny vapour, he lay ftretch'd along. Dryd. 


4. Te defroy by violence. 
This is the faorick, which, when Gcd breaherl 
dowr, none can build up again, Burress Theory- 
5. To batter; to make breaches or gaps 
In. 
Fd give bay Curta!, and his furniture, 
My mauth no more were broken than thefe boys, 
And writ as little beard. Sbhakelpeare. 
6. To cruth or defroy the ftrength of the 
body. 
O father abbot ! 
An old man, drcken with the ftorms of Rate, 
Is cume to tay his weary bynes among ye; 
Cie hima ttle earth for charity, Shutefpeare. 
The bseaking of thar parliament 
Breke him; az that ditheneft victory 
At Charrones, fatal to liverty, 
Kill'd with report that old man eloguent. AZi/ton 
Have not fome of his vices weaken’d his body, 
and frcke bis health? have not others diffipated 
his eate, and reduced him to want ? Tillorfon. 
7. To fink or appal the fpirit. 

The defeat of that day was much greater than 
it then appeared’to bz; and it even broke the heart 
of hisarmy Clarendon. 

Vi brave her to her face; 
I'll give my anger its free courfe againft her: 
Then fhal: fie, Phen’x, how Wt break her pride. 
Philipas, 
8. Toershh; to hatter. 
Your sopes without are vanifh’d into fmoke; 
Yi ur captains taken, and your armies broke. Dryd. 
g. ‘To weaken theemental faculties. 
Gppreft nature ficens: 
This reft might zet have balm’d thry broken fenfes, . 
Whith, ifconventency will not allow, a 
Stand ir hard cure. Sbakefprare. 

If any caboter in poetry dares venture upon the 

experinvert. Pe will omy éreak his brains. Felton. 
to. Jo tame; to train to obedience; to 
enure to docility. 

War koots t to reak a colt, a.d to let him 
fire’ ght ruo sgoile at random ! 


Sperfer. 


BRE: - 


Why then thou can’t not éreak her to the lute— 
Why, no; for the hath dreke the la e to me. Shak. 

So fed before he’s bree, he ‘il bear 
Too great a tomach patientiy to feel 
The!ahing whip, or chew the curbing fteel. May. 

That hot-mouth’d beat that bears dgainft the 

curb, à 
Hard to be broten even by lawful kings. Dryden. 

No fports but what belong to war they know, 

To break the ftubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryd. 
Virtues like thefe ` 
Make human rature thine, reform the foul, 

And break our fierce barbariansintomen. Addifen. 
Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 
With how much care be forms himfelf to glory, 
And éreaks the fiercenefs of his native temper ! 

Addifon. 
tt. To make bankrupt. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 

Sbatefpeare. 

For this few know themfelves? for merchants 
broke 

View theireftate with difcontentand pain, Davies. 

With arts like thefs rich Matho, when he fpeaks, 
Attraéts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryder. 

A command or call ta be liberal, all of a fudden 
impoverifhes the rich, breads the merchant, and 
fhuts up every private man’s exchequer. South. 

12. To difcard ; to difmifs. 
I fee a great officer broken. Swift. 
13. To erack or open the fkin, fo as that 
the blood comes. 

She could have run and waddled all about, even 
the day before the broke her brow; and then my 
hufbind took up the child. Sbhake/peare. 

Weak foul | and blindly to deftruction leds 
She break her heart! he'll fooner break your head. 

Dryden. 


t4. To make a fwelling or impofthume 
open. 
15. To violate a contra& or promife. 
Lovers break not hvars, 
Unlefs it be to come bef-re their time. Shak fpe 
Pardon this fau't, and by my foul I fear, 
I never more will freak an cath with thee. Shak. 
Did not our worthies of the houfe, 
Before they reke the peace, break vows? Hudibras. 
16. To infringe a law. 
Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe. Dryd. 
17. To flop; to make ccafe. 
‘Break their talk, miitrefs Quickly; my kinf- 
man shall fpeak for firnfelf. Skakefpeare. 


18, To intercept. 

Spirit of wine, mingled with enmmon water, 
yet fo as if the firt fall be drcten, by means of 
a fop, or otherwife, it ftayeth above. Baton. 

Think not my fenfe of virtue is fo fmal!; 

I'll rather lzap down firft, and break your fall. 
Dryden. 
As one condemn’d to leap a precipicé, 
Who fees before his eyes the depth below, 

Stops nrt, and looks about for fome kind fhrub, 
‘To ¿reak his dreadful full. Dryden. 
Sue held my hand, the deftin'd blow to break, 
Then fram her rofy lips began to fpealk. Dryden. 

19. To interrupt. 

Some falitary cloifter will I choofe, 

Cori my attire, and fhort fall be my fleep, 
Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden. 

The father wai fo moved, that he could only 
command his voice, roke with fighs and fobbings, 
fo far ai to bid her proceed. Addijon. 

The poor hade fhiv’ring ands, and mutt not 

break 
Tis painful flenee, till the mortal fpeak. Tickell. 
Sometimes in broken words he figh'd his care, 


Lcok'd pale, and trembled, when he view'd the’ 


fair. 


20. To feparate company. 
Did not Paul and Barnabas difpute with that 
vehemence, that they were forced to break com- 
pany? Anertury, 


Gay. 


BRE 
27. To difolve any union. à 

It is great folly, as well as injufticcy to Break. 

off fo nable a relation. Collier. 
22. To reform: with of. r 

The French were not quite broken of it, until 

fome time after they became Chrittians. Greiwe , 

23. To open fomething new; to pro- 
pound fomething by an overture: as if 
a feal were opened. ; 

When any new thing fhall be propound:d, no- 
counfellor fhould fuddenly deliver any pefitive opi- 
nion, but only hear it; and, at the mof, but ta. 
break it, at firft, that it may be the better under- 
ftvod at the next meeting. : Bacon. 

I, who much defir'd to know 4 
Of whence the was, yet fearful how to break 
My nind,adventur'd humbly thus to fpeak. Dryd. 
24. To break the back. ‘To frain or diflo- 
cate the vertebræ with too heavy bur- 
dens. 7 

I'd rather crack my finews, break my back, 

Than you fhould fuch difhonour undergo. Shak. 
25. To break the back. To difable one’s 

fortune. 

Q many 

Have broke their backs with laying manors on em, 

For this great journey. Shakejpeare. 
26. To break a deer, To cut it npat table. 
27. To break faf. To eat the firit time 

in the day. 
28. To break ground. To plough. 


When the price of corn falleth, men generally 
give over furplus tillage, and dre2k no more ground 
than will ferve to fupply their own turn. Carew. 

The hufhandman muft firt break the land, before 
it be made capable of good feed. Davise 

29. To break ground, To open trenches. 
30. To break the heart. To deftroy with 
ile te 

Gaod my lord, enter here. —— 

Will *t Erreak my beart? — 
Fd racher break mine orun. Shakefpeares 

Should not all relations beara part? 

It were cnaugh to breaka fingle keart. Dryden. 
31. To break a jeff. To utter a jeft unex-. 
pected. ; 
32. To break the neck. ‘To lux, or put out 
the neck joints. 
I had aselief thou did éreak bis neek, as his 


fingers. Sbakefpeare. 
33. To break of. To put a fudden ftop; 
to interrupt. ~- 


34. To break of. To preclude by fome 
obftaele fuddenly interpofed. - A 
To check the farts and fallies of the foul, 
And break off all its commerce with the tongue. 
á Addifors 
33. To break up. To diffolve; to put a 
fudden’end to. 
Who cannot ref till he gaod fellows find 5 
He breaks up honfe, turns out of duors his mind. 
Herbert, 
He threatened, that the tradefmen would beat 
out his teeth, if he did not retire, and break wp the 
meeting, Arbutbnot. 
36. To break up. To open; to lay open. 
Shells being lodged amongft mineral matter, 
when this comes to be broke up, it exhibits im- 
preflions of the fhellse Wcdward. 
37. To break up. To feparate or difband. 
After taking the trong city of Belgrade, Saly- 
man, returning to Conitantinople, broke up his 
army, and there lay fill the whole year following. 
Knollese 
38. To break upon the wheel. "To punih 
by ftretching a criminal upon the wheel, 
and breaking his bones with bats. 
39. To break wind, To give vent to wind 
in the body. 
To 
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and perplexed verb, ha: in nli its fig- 
nifications, whetheractve or netral, it 
has fome reference to its primirive 
meaning, by implying either detriment, | 
, violence, or feparation, It 
is ufed piten with additional particles, 
up, out, in, off, forth, w modily its fig- 
wification. 
Bayar. af. (from the verb.) 
1, State of being broken ; opening, 
rin the braak of day unul nvon, the roaring 
hon never cealed. K nollet, 
w, and nco fet Leenh of Way, the Wend, 
tho appearance, torth war come, Adi 
y mutt be drawn from dar, and without, 
avald the multhpllelty of lines, Lryidlen. 
Bet of h would be aa lott, did be vot 
difeover Iifelf through the breads and 
minga of the wuods that grow about It, Add (fon, 
a, A pause; an interruption. 
3. Aline drawn, noting that the fenfe ia 
~ fafpended. 
All modern teafh ba R 
Set forth with aum’ryue breaks ond dahan, Solfi. 
Batante. n. f. (from break.) 
1, He that breaks any thing. 
Cardinal, Vil be nn breater of the law, Shade 
If the churches were not employed to be plaves 
to hear God's Jaw, thoe would be need of then 
to be prifuns for the breakers ut Use laws of mea, 
beuth, 
2. A wave broken by rocks or fandbanks : 
a term of navigation. 
To Bra’axvasr. u,n, [from Aremk and 
Saft.) To cat the fith meal in the day. 
At foan sa Phabur' rays tofpedt us, 
FA, Sir, 1 read, and then 1 breatfuft, 

REAKPAST, n, f. (from the verh.) 
a. The frh meal in the day. 

The duke ww atibreatsuff, the ball of hie re- 
Jo this world, Worn 
2. thing eaten at the firt meal. 

Hope ie a good brrotfaff, but It be a bad fupe 
pate Macon. 
as piece of bread would be often the beh 
= uN Wr my young manier, Lath: 
3: A meal, or food in general. 

Wat $ been felsrd by a angry lien, 
hate been s brrotfufl tu ths teat. Shab, 
1 lay me down ts yalp my latii breath, 
‘Phe wotveewi'l ge a brat fof by my Èh, 
t fearr enmugh thels hunger tofapply. Dryden, 
$ Beracnrcn. n f. ges break and neck.) 
fall in which the neck is broken a 


place — the neck, 
mat 


Forties the omr p to da “tn an, jr cern 
To mea lreataseh, Thabeffirare. 
Ber acreouser, n. f (from break and 
> aa One that makes a prattice of 
ing his promife. 
Vw ak yr tha watt iriti Leeolprs- 
at tee out byy lirver. Sbatifprars, 
arvow n.f Ya break and vow. ] 
He that praWicth the breach of vows, 
Wer brea, ba wine of a, 
Ohne ol tmp ws et, JOE cod — 
Fl abesprarse 
Baran, n f. (brame, Pr. cyprinus larus, 
lat.) The nathe of ahh. 
Tie brim, g re i girth, be a large Hs; 
Ke Wil pers ba in iind pnd, bot bys 


Prior. 


belh tn imo yo Fe bo, Wy Gefner, tharr t 
b mt fiw a, Fie be brig be 
EEES Yr vy in a wrer she 
Feriis Mn, sah a omy pret, bo Fk a we 
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Doek then and Morve tha other Afi, Ma la very 
biued, with a Forked mli, and hla fonlar fee In eus 
rallent order, Vie bath large yna, unid y ner, 
fucking mouth, two fete of weth, and y Inshug 
hone, to help hia giladus, ‘Fhe wala Ja oblerved 
tu have two ba inelts, ant the fenole two pipe 
bags of eege or tpawne Walean's oluplers 
A nal bream, to pleat fume turhuus valley 
While yet alive In bolling water catt, 
Voa'd with unwaiited heat, bolle Mrge bouts | 
Waller 
BREAST. m / (lineay, Saxon,] 


Jt. The middle part of the human body, 


between the nech and the belly, 
No, traytiefal angry Love replies, 
She's hid fmowhere atuut thy beraf | 
A place nor God nor man denloa, 
For Venus’ dove the proper nail, Irr, 

z, The dugs or teats of women which 

contain the milk, 
‘They pluck the farherlefe from tha henf, 
Yeh, nawe ye 

3. Mreaft was anciently taken for the power 
of finging. 

‘The hattar bref, 
The lahi rehe Tuffer of Sinplng Hoyr 
4e The part of n beeatl that ts under tho 
neck, between the forelegs. 
ç. ‘The difpofition of the mind, 
| not by wante, nr foars, or aga upprett, 
Stem the wild rormnt with a uiine, Dry 

6. The heurt; the confcience. 

Nendiels wav writen law, where nons oppratt | 
"Thin law of mian was writen in hhe pon 
Dryden s Ovid, 
7: ‘The feat of the paffions, 
Margarita firth pottets'd, 
If V renei we, my brea, Cowwhy. 
Mach in ble brenfl Che Werer forraw kept, 
And chaughe tt fale vs laugh, though Cefar wept 
f Ronit, 

To Barasr. v. a. [from the nown.) T'o 

meet in front; to oppofe breatt to brean, 
‘Lhe theoalen falls 

Draw the huge harom through the furraw'd fos, 

Hrasfling tha a farges  Bbahefpeore's Honey Va 
"The hardy wila 

Hreafis the keen wis, and carats on hia goen, Oohilf 

Max’astaone, n, f. (from p pans anil 
hone.) ‘Vhe bone of the hreatl p the Ner- 
num, 

‘Ihe behy Mall ba eminent, by Msdowing the 
flank, an4 under the breafthone. Peacham. 

Pee'asrcasner. n, J [from brea and 
cafket,) With mariners, che largeft and 
longeft cathets, which are a fort of firings 
placed in the middle of the yard. 

Raa asreast. nf. [from breaf atid ful.) 
In a fip, a rope faftened tn fome part 
of her em on, to hold her head to 
a warp, of the like. Marris, 

Parastnien, T [from breaff and high.) 
Up w the breaft, 

The river inlet gave way ante ber, Io Gat the 


waa Nraight breoffhigh. Sidney. 

La a Portia bafning in the fon, 4 

Rreafikigh \n fint, Dryden's Fablas: 
Bae astTnonke. n, f [from breaff and 
hook.) With thipwrigkia, the compafing 
timbers before, that help tw Arengthen 
theflem, and all the forepart of the fhip, 
Marne, 
Rae’sstewot. ne f [from brea and 
hast.) A knot or banch of ribbands 
worn by women on the break, 

Car ladies ove AIN fares, and rar man haveri g 
why may we ma hoye La the larme vebieverments 
fron the inian of this breafthnce 7 

Addifen's Presbeldar. 
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Rarfauren atin, n A [itom tray? and 
plite} Armour for the breath 
What hanger m ai fhan whaa untaintl } 
Vhelee le ho sent, Chat hath hle Herne e 
Shakepoins 
= thteldy helm, Ariw/ApAue, aml, tudlewd of 
the ih, 
Five Map fith Homa Hom tha newt heini he 
whole. fondle 
"hle venerble elumyplon will omre inin the 
fell, armed only with a pocketopliled, Mhire dite 
ol iy breaflplate faa bu kaiii and hils 
contend hrudplete mended, hwi 
Baranprrovons mf ago brenafi nud 
plough) A pret led for puting aut, 
dilven by the breat. 
Tho breafiptingh whith a tin hovna befir 
litan Mortinier, 
Nawasvaoven m fr [fiom Aren aul 
rope) Ju u dip, thole rapes whieh 
faten the yards to tho purrëls, anil, 
with tho yarrels, hold tho ynrila tult 
ta the malt, Harrin 
Man'asrwonk, m f (from Arey wml 
avork,) Works thrown up na high wa the 
Breall of the defendants; tho Nime with 
paraprl, 
Whe Jahn Afiry con up Aracfavnords, an) iwda a 
rodon for the dufonen ef hle gien, = Chiremton, 
WREATIE, af (byte, Maxon.) 
t, The alrileawn In and ejected qut of 
the hody 3 living animala, 
hither mr they vanih } 
Into tha alri ond what fend corporal 
Mealtet, aa beruth, htu the wind, Abuk, Market 
2, LM fe, 
No sian has mare conrorope than Uaf kreni y 
Nucwhente halt Migu the pow's t ylva ma peah f 
Liryilens 
3. The Mate or power Of breathlig free. 
lyi anne to the condition bu which a 
mian de breathlefs and pent 
At other tinse, We owe ts tue the vhara 
OF DAS lid baale, or ron ats font o fare, 
ST entargs Wile breaths barge breath In atime moh 
wvrdtul, 
Or olfr, by wraltlling, Ur was Mong and beadful. 
bpinfirs 
Whee le ynur differanee ? tye =o 
=} arn be area Mir brrath, tiy Vorde Ahab King boars 
Kpaniaed, tale breath j biria etylen Vit affine g 
My cafe ie mare advantage than ghur (yard. 
Mrydens 
Our swara fr wludly Aid hs latho wreiplery, 
That thay, et length, prt weary tu defir 
Kolns'd tha werk wa Grag, and, tant W Dii, 
Mads brn and delyair artens liy Aerith 
È Mrydets Aurongs 
A» Kefpite 5 paufe;, relaxation, 
Ohra tne fone breath, Vrne Wila pante, Aare tard, 
Rafors | pehinvely Ipaa, È habifpoard s Kachord Wa 
» Greene) moving air, 
Yent all thy potion, and VI Wand ita think 
Calin and wneathed os a farmer's fan 
Whar sada breath nf Wind Webs o'er bee Surfaeee 
ù Aldfin'i Cam 
GA Single alt; an inh ant, 
Vins menace rie, and eerie, in a breath 5 
Lowe Cup A lenses a0 AniaAliy ao A Dhi Prydene 
Boe’ arnan, udj. (fein breath.) Vhs 
may be breathed ; a9, breathable nir, 
To BERATHR, a, m pm bremba.) 
t To draw in and thew oar ths air by 
the lungs 5 tu infpite and expire, 
Pha Cals 109A, the raar Of ure yah, 
Hew ty bhs (ends amtner, tard brrath d W ye 
"ftr 
2, Tn live, 
Lat kim breathe, womens; fa harr ni gad earch, 
A prin siia m Ahem. Ghat. Air ond Clip. 
a “ 
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3% To take breath; to reft. 

He prefently followed the victory fo hot upon 
the Scots, that he fuffered them not to breathe, or 
garber themfelves together again. j 

Spenfer’s Siate of Ireland. 

Three times they breath d, and three times did 

they drink, 1 
Upon agreement. Shakelpeare’s Henry WW 

Ref, that gives all men life, gave him his death, 

And too much breathing put him out ef breath. 
Mites 

When France had drearb’d after inteftine broils, 

And peace and conguet) crown’d her foreign toils. 
a Rofecmman. 
4 To pafs as air. i 
Shall I not then be Rifled in the vault, 
To whole foul mouth no kealthfmne air Js eathes in, 
And there be Grangled ere my Ramco comes? 
Statelpeare. 
‘Yo BREATHE. V.a. 
1. To infpire, or inhale into one’s own bo- 
dy, and eje& or expire out of it. 
They with to live, 
Their pains and poverty defire to bear, 
To view the light of heav’n, and dreatbe the vital 
aire Dryden. 

They here began to breathe a moft delicious 
“kind of ather, and faw all the fields aboot them 

„ „Covered with a kind of purple light. Tatler. 
2. To inject by breathing : with iso. 

He breathed into us the breath of life, a vital 
active fpirit; whefe motions, he expects, fhould 
own the dignity of its nsiginal. Decay of Piety. 

I would be ycung, be handfome, be below'd, 
Could 1 but brearle myfelr inro Adrattos. Dryden! 

3. To expire; to ejet by breathing: 

“with ox. : | 

She is called, by ancient authors, the terth 

» mofe; and by Plutarch is cninparsd to Ca.us, 
rhe fon of Vulcan, who breathed vut nothing but 
fame. SpcRuter. 

4. To exercife ; to keep in breath. 

R Thy greyhounds are as twift as breathed (togs. 

Skateff eare. 

5. To infpire; to move or actuate by 
breath. 

The astfol youth proceed to form the quire; 

+ They breatke the flute, or itrike the vocal wire. 
Priors 
6. To exhale; to fend out as breath. 
His altar breathes 
Aimbrofial odours, and ambrofial flow'rs. 
n Mitens Paradife Lih 
“7. To utter privately. 

I have tow'rd heav’n breath'd a fecret vow, 

‘To live in pray’r aad contemplation. 
Shakejpeare's Jilerchant of Venice. 
.8. Te give air or vent to. 
"he ready cure to cool the raging pain, 
Js underneath the foot to dreatbe a veio. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
BREATHER. a. f [from érearhe.] 
1. One that breathes, or lives. 

She fhows a body rather than a life, ý 
A ftatue than a breather, Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

I wil chide no breather in the world but myfeif. 

Skakelpeare, 
2. One that utters any thing. 
E No particular feandal once ean touch, 

But it confoonds the brearber. 

Slakfpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
3. Infpirer; one that animates or infufes 
by infpiration. 

“The breather of all life dres now expires 
His milder father fu:amons bim away. 

BREATHING, #2, f. [from dreathe.] 
1. Afpiration ; fecret prayer. 

While to high heav'n his pious breabingt turend, 

Weeping he hop'd, and fierificing meura’s, Pricr, 
2. Breathing piace; vent. 


Norris. 
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The warmth diftends the chinks, and makes 
New breathings, whence new nourithment the takes. 
Dry der. 
Bre atiuxesa. adj, [from breath.) 
1. Out of breath; fpent with labour. 
Well knew 
The prince, with paticnce and fufferance fy, 
So hafty heat foon cooled to fubdue 5 
Tho' when he drearblefs wax, that battle “gan re- 
new. Fairy Queens 
I remember, when the fight was done, 
When 1] was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathiefs, and faint, leaning upon my fword, 
Came there a certain lord. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Many fo ftrained themfelves in theie race, that 
they feil down drearblefs and dead, Hayward. 
Brearkles and tir’d, is all iwy fory pent ? 
Or docs my glutted Ipleen at length relent ? 
Dryden's Ereid. 
2. Dead. 


Knecling before this ruin of fweet lite, 
And breathing to this breathes excetlence 
The incente of a vow, a holy vow. 
Shakelpeace's King Fobre 

Yielding to the fentence, besarbiefs thou 

And pais fhalt Ue, as what thou buric& now. Pricrs 
Bren. particip. paf. [from To breed. | 

Their malice was bred in them, and their engi- 

tation would never be changed. 7/7i/dom, xii. 10. 
BREDE., a. fi See Braip. 

In a curions brede of needle-work, one colour 
falls away by fuch juft degrees, and another rifes 
fo infentibly, that we fee the varlety, without being 
able to diftinguifh the total vanishing of the one 
from the tirit appearance of the other. Addifon. 

BREECH. x. J. [{uppofed from bpæcan, 
Sax. 

1, The lower part of the body ; the back 

‘part. 

When the king’s pardon was ofiered by a he- 
rzuld, a lewd bay turned towards him his naked 
breech, and ofed words fuitable co that geflure. 

Hayward. 

The forks devour fnakes and other ferpents ; 
which when they begin to creep oat at their éreceées, 
they will prefently elap them clof: ta a wall, to 
keep them in. Gres Muleum, 

2. Breeches. 

Ab! that thy father had heen fo refoiv'd !— 
—That thou might tt Rih have worn the petticoat, 
And ne'er had ftoi’n the drach trom Lancafter. 

Shakgpearc. 


3. The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 


So cannons, when they mount va‘ picches, 
Are tumbled back upon their brecches. sdraryntous. 

4. The hinder part of any thing. 

To Breccu. w. a. [from the noun.] 

i. To put into breeches. Z 

2, To ft any thing with a breech; as, to 
breech a gun, 

Bre‘ecues. 2. f. [bnæc, Sax. from bracca, 
an old Gaulifh word; fo that Skinner 
imagines the name of the part covered 
with breeches, to be derived from that of 
the garment. In this fenfe it has no 
Jfingular.] 

1. The garment worn by men over the 
lower part of the body. 

Petruchio is enming in a new hat and an old 
jerkin, and a pair of old breeches, thrice tunned. 
Shakefp. Tamirg of the Shrew. 
Rough fatires, fly rema. ks, ill-nacur'd fpeeches, 
Are always aim’d at poets that wear drecelus. Prior. 
Give him a fingle coat to make, he'd do't; 
A veit or dreechss, fing'y ; but the hrate 
Could ne'er contrive ail three to make a fait. King. 


BERIE. 


To BREED. v. a. preter. I dred, I have 


bred. [bnaoan, Sax.] 
1. To procreate; to generate; to produce 
more of the fpecies. 
None fiercee In Numidia bred, 
With Carthaze were in triumph led. 
2. To produce from one’s felf. 
Children would breed their teeth with lefs dan- 
grr. t Larte, 
3. ‘Tooccafion; to caufe; to produce. 
Thereat he roared foc exceeding pain, 
That to have heard, great horcour would have 
Tred. Fairy Seen. 
Our own hearts we know, but we are not co uin 
what hope the rites and orders of nur church have 
bred in the hearts of others. Hocker. 
What hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, 
breedeth in youth ! Afclam's Scheclma®. r. 
Intemperance and loft éreed infirmities and dif- 
eafes, which, being propagated, ipai! the ftrain of 
a nation. > Tillorfon. 


Refeemmen. 


|4. To contrive; to hatch; to plot. 


My fon Edgar! had he a hand to write this?-a 
heart and brain to breed it in? Sbuk. King Lear. 
5. To give birth to; to be the native 
place: fo, there are dreeding ponds, and 
feeding ponds. 

Mer. Itarding, and the worthieft divine Chrif- 
tendom hath bred for the fpace of fome hundreds 
of years, were brougbt up together in the fame 
univertity. Haker. 

Hail, forcign wonder ! 
Whom certain thefe rough Mades did never breed. 
> Ailton. 
6. To educate ; to form by education. 

Whoe'er thou art, whofe forward ears are bent 

On ftate affairs, to guide the government; 
Hear firt what Socrates of old has faid 
To the lov'd youth whom he at Athens /red. Dryd. 

To bred up the fon to common fehte, 

Is ever:eore the parent's leat expence. Dryd. Juve 

And left their pillagers, t> rapine Ered, 
Without controul to ftrip and fpoil the dead. Dryd. 

His farm may nat remove his children too far 
f-om him, or the trade he breeds them wp in. Leche 

7. To bring up; to take care of Irom m- 
fancy. 

Ah wretehed me! by fates averfe decreed 
To biing thee forth with pain, with care to breed. 

Dryden, 
8. To condu& through the firt ftages of 
life. 5 

Bred wp in grief, can pieafare be our theme È 
Our endifs anguih dees not nature claim ? 
Keafon ard fartow are w us the fain. 

Yo BREED. vam 
1. To bring young. 

Lucina, it feems, was breaiizg, as fhe d'd no- 
thing bat entertain the company wish a difcourfe 
upon the difficulty of reckoning to a day. SpcSfeto”. 

2. To be increafed by a new production. 

Bat could youth lat, and love ta.l breed; 

“Had joys ne date, and age no need 5 
Then thefe delights my mind miz st move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. Raleigh. 
3. To be produced ; to have birth. 
Where they mot breed cud haunt, I have ob- 
ferv'd, 
The air is delicate. Shake pesares Macleth. 

"There is a worm that drerdath in old now, and 

dieth foon after it cometh out cf the frou. 
Bacun's Natuel Hipoy. 

The caterpillar is one cr the moft general uf 
worms, and dreeterh of Jew and leaves. Bacer. 

Te hath been the general tradition and belief, 
that maggots and ties breed in putritied carcafes. 

Bently. 


Pricr. 


2. To wear the breeches, is to ufarp the | 4. To raife a breed. 


authority of the hufbands. 

The wite of Xanthus was domineering, as if 
her fortune, and her extraction, had entitied her 
to the treechas. L'Ejirarge. 


, In the choice of twi, e, choofe fuch to breed of 
as are of leng large badies. MEriionr. 


Brerp. 2. A [from the verb.] 
1. A caft; akind; a fubdivifion of fpecies. 
I bing 


BRE 


I bring you witneNes, 
Twice fifteen thoufand hearts of England's breed. 
Shakefpeare. 
The horfes were young and handfome, and of 
the bet breed in the north. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 
Walled towns, d arfenals, and ordnance; 
all this is but a fheep in a lion’s fkin, except the 
breed and difpofition of the people be ftout and 
warlike, Bacon's Effays. 
Infeétious ftreams of crowding fins began, 
And thro’ the fpurious breed and guilty nation ran. 
Rofcommon. 
Rode fair Afcanius on a fiery feed, 
Queen Dido’s gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dryd. 
g. A family; a generation: in contempt. 
A coufin of his laft wife’s was propofed ; but 
John would have no more of the breed, 
Arbuthnot's Hiftory of J. Bull. 
3. Progeny; offspring. 
Tf thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend ; for when did friendfhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his fiiend ? 
Sbhakefpeare's Merchant sf Venice. 
4. A number produced at once ; a hatch. 
She lays them in the fand, where they lie till 
they are hatched; fometimes above an hundred at 
a breed. Grew. 
EBRE'EDBATE. 7. f. [from breed and bate. | 
One that breeds quarrels ; an incen- 
diary. x 
An honett, willing, kind fellow, as ever fervant 
fhall come in houfe withal; and, I warrant you, 
na telltale, nor no dreedébate. 
Skakelpeare’s Merry Wives ef Windfir. 
Breeper. 7, f. [from breed] 
1. That which produces any thing. 
Time is the nuzf* and breeder of all good. Shak. 
e. The perfon which brings up another. 
Time was, when Italy and Kome have been the 
bef breeders and bringers up of the warthieft men. 
Afelam's Schcolmafter. 
4. A female that is prolifick. 
Get thee to a nunnery ; why would’ft thou be a 
breeder of Ginners? Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Here is the babe, as loathfome as a toad, 
Amongft the faireft breeders of our time. 
' Shakefpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 
Let there be an hundred perfons in London, and 
as maoy in the country, we fay, that if there be 
Gxty of them dreeders in London, there are more 
than fixty in the country. Graurt, 
Yet, if a friend a night or two fhould need her, 
He'd recommend her as a fpecial breeders Pope, 
4. One that takes care to raife a breed. 
The breeders uf Englifh cattle turned much to 
dairy, or elfe kept their cattle to fix or feven years 
old. Temple. 
Breentnc. x. f. [from breed.] 
3. Education ; inftrućtion ; qualifications. 
She had her breeding at my father’s charge, 
A poor phyfician’s daughter. Shakespeare. 
Í am a gentleman of blood and breeding. 
> Sbatelpeare’s King Lear. 
I hope to fee it a piece of none of the meaneft 
breeding, to be acquainted with the laws of nature. 
7 Glanville’s Scepfis, Pref. 
2. Manners; knowledge of ceremony.’: 
As men of breeding, fometimes men of wit, 
T° avoid great errours, muft the lefs commit. Pope. 
The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding, and wit, aad air, and decent pride. Swift. 
. Nurture ; care to bring up from the 


infant fate. 
Why was my freeding order’d and pre{crib’d, 
As of a perfon teparate to God, 
Defign'd for great expinits? Miltons Azeniftes. 
Breese. nf. [bmioya, Saxon.} A fing- 
ing fly; the gadfly. ` 
Cleopatra, 
The brerfe upan her, like a caw ia June, 
` Hoitts fail, and flies. Sbakefpe Ani, and Cleep. 
The learned write, the infect dreefe 
Is but the mongrel prince of bea. Hudibras. 


Vor. J. 


BREEZE. z. /. [érexza, Ital.] A gentle 


BRE f 


A fierce loud buzzing breefe, their Rings draw 
blood 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 
Dryden. 


ale ; a foft wind. 

We find that thefe hotteft regions of the world, 
feated under the cquinoétial line, or near it; are fo 
refrethed with a daily gale of eafterly wind, which 

the Spaniards call dreeze, that doth ever more blow 
fronger in the heat of the day. Raleigh. 

From land a gentle breeze arofe by night, 
Serenely fhone the ftars; the moon was bright, 
And the fea trembled with her Ger light. Dryden. 

Gradual finks the dreexe 
Into a perfect calm; that-not 2 breath 
Is beard to quiver through the clufing wood. 
` Thomfor. 
Breezy. adj. [from édreexe.] Fanned 
with gales. 

The leer, while zephyrs curl the fwelling deep, 
Bafks on the éreezy fhore, in grateful flecp, 

His oozy limbs. 
Bre’non. zn. A An Irih word. 

In the cafe of murder, the Archon, that is, their 
judge, will compound between the murderer and 
the party murdered, which profecute the action, 
that the malefactor fhall give uato them, or to the 
child or wife of him that is flain, a récompence, 
which they call an eriach. Sperfer. 

Breme, adj. [from bpemman, Sax. to 
rage or fume.}] Cruel; fharp; fevere. 

Not ufed. 

And when the fhining fun Hughetb once, 

You deemen the {pring come at once: * 

But eft, when you count you frecd froin fear, 

Comes the breme winter, with chamfred brows, 

Full of wrinkles and frofty furrows. Spenfer. 
Brent. adj. [from bpennan, Sax. to 

burn.] Burnt. Obfolete. 

What flames, quoth he, when I thee prefent fee 
In danger tather to be drent than brent Fairy Q. 


Brest. x. fe [In architeéture.}] That 
member of a column, called alfo the 
torus, Or fore. 

Brest Summers. The pieces in the out- 
ward parts of any cinder building, and 
in the middle floors, into which the 
girders are framed. Harris. 

Bret. w. f A fih of the turbot kind, 
alfo urt or brut. . woe 

Brevuren.n-f. [The plural of brother.) 


See BROTHER. n 
All thefe feéts are drethren to each ather in 

faction, ignorance, iniquity, perverfeneis, pride. 
Swift. 


Pope. 


| BREVE. a. f. [In mufick.] A note or 


character of time, equivalent to.two 
meafures or minims. Harris, 


Breviary. n. f. [breviaire, Fr. brevia- 


rium, Lat.] p 
1. An abridgment; epitome ; a compen- 
dium, 
Crefconius, an African bifhop, has given us an 
abridgment, or dreviary thereof. Ayliffe. 
2. The book containing the daily fervice 
of the church of Rome. 
Breviat. m f. [from brevis, brevio, 
: Lat.] A fkort compendium. . l 
It is abvious to the thalloweft difcourfer, that 
the whole counfel of God, as far as it is incumbent 
for man tv koow, is comprifed in one dreviat of 
evangelical truth. Decay of Piety. 
Breviarure. n. J. [from érevio, Lat.] 
An abbreviation. 
Brevier. x. f. A particular fize of 
letter ufed in printing ;-fo called, pro- 


bably, from being originally ufed in 


IA 
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printing a dreviary : fuch is the fmallet 
type ufed in.this work, in which the 
examples appear. 


Barviry. n, f. [brevitas, Lat.} Con- 


eifenefs ; fhortnefs ; contraction into 
few words. > ; 
Virgil, ftudying brevity, and having the com- 
mand of his own language, could bring thofe 
words into a narrow compafs, which a tranflatoc 
cannot render without circumlocutions. Dryden. 
To BREW. v. a. [brouwen, Dutch ; 
brawen, German ; briyan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make liquors by mixing feveral ins 
gredients. ont 
We have drinks alfo brewed with feveral herbs, 
and roots, and fpicese Bacone 
Mercy guard me ! 
Hence with thy érew’d enchantments, foul de- 
ceiver | Miltone 
z. To put into preparation, 
Here's neither buth nor fhrub to bear off any 
weather at all, and another torm brewing. Shok. 
3- To mingle. FS oe diene k 
Takeaway thefe chalices 3 go, brew me a potle 
of fack finely. ' Shake[peare. 
4. Pope {eems to ufe the word indetermi- 


nately. 
Or ġrew fierce tempefts on the wat’ry main, 
Or o'er the globe diftil the kindly rain. Popte 
5- To contrive ;-to plot. wd 
I found ir to be the moft malicious and franticle 
furmifc, and the moft contrary to his nature, 
that, I think, had ever been brewed from the be- 
, ginning of the world, howfoever countenanced by 
a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyfician, even im 
print. - Wotton. 
To Brew. v. n. To perform the office of 


a brewer. y 

I keep his houfe, and wath, wring, retr, bake, 
feour, drefs meat, and make the beds, and do all 
myfelf. k Shakefpeare. 

Brew. 2.-/-.[from the verb.] Manner of 
brewing; or thing brewed. 

Trial would be made of the like brew with 
potatoe roots, or burr roots, or the pith of arti- 
chokes, which are nourifhing meats. Bacone 

Beewace. n. J. [from ġrew.) Mixture 
of various things. 

Go, brew me a pottle of fack finely. 


With eggs, fir? f 
—Simple of itfelf: II} no pullet-fperm in my 
~ brewage Sbakefpeare. 


Brewer, m. f. [from drew.] “A mar 
whofe profeflion it is to make beer. 
When brewers marr their malt with water. 
Shakefpearee 
Men every day eat and drink, though I think 
no mancan demonftrate out of Euclid, or Apollo- 
nius, that his baker, or brequer, or cook, has not 
conveyed poifon int his meat or drinke Tillotfon. 
Brewnouse. n. f. [from ġrew and boufe.) 
A houfe'appropriated to brewing. 
In nur brewhoujes, bakehoufes, and kitchens, 
„are made divers drinks, breads, and meats. Bacene 
Brewine, n.f. [from brew.] Quantity 
of liquor brewed at once. 
A brewing of new beer, fet by old beer, maketh 
it work again. Bacone 
Brewis, n, fi i P 
piece of bread foaked in boiling 
fat pottage, made of falted meat. 
2. It feems anciently to have meant broth.. 
What an ocean of brewis fhath I fwim in! 
Beaum. and Fletch. Dioclefiane 
Briar. x. f See Brier, 
BRIBE, 2. /. [Briée, in French, origi- 
i? . . 
nally fignifies a piece of bread, and is. 
applied to any piece taken from the 
G rek ; 


BRI. 
reft; it is therefore likely, that a bride 
originally fignifed, among us, a fhare 
of any thing unjuftly got.] A reward 
given to pervert the judgment, or cor- 
rupt the conduct, 
You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking brikes here of the Sardians. Sdakefp. 
Nor lefs may Jupiter to gold afcribe, 
When he tura'd himfelf into a Jriée. Waller. 
J£ a man be covetous, profits or drides may put 
him to the tef. L'Efirange. 
There 's joy when to wild will you laws prefcribe- 
When you bid fortune carry back her bribe, Dryd. 
Fo Brie. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To gain by bribes; to give bribes, re- 
wards, or hire, to bad purpofes. 
The great, ‘tis true, cam fill th’ electing tribe 5 
The bard*may fupplicate, but cannot bribe. 
Prologue to Geod-ratured Man. 
2. It is fcldom, and not properly, ufed in 
a good fenfe. 
How pow’ rful arechafte vows! the wind and tide 
You érib'd tocombat on the Englith fide. Dryd. 
Brarser. a. f. [from Sribe.] One that 
, pays for corrupt practices. 
- Affeétion is Mill a briker of the judgment; and 
St is hard for @ man to admit a reafon againit the 
thiog he loves; or to confefs the force of an 
argument againft an intereft. South. 
Brrsery. a. f. [from bribe.) The crime 
of taking or giving rewards for bad 
` pradtices. 
‘There was a law made by the Romans, againft 
the Sridery and extortion of the governours of pro- 
. vinces: before, fays Cicero, the governours did 
bribe, and extort as moch as was fufficient for 
_ , themfelves; but now they bribe and extort as 
much as may be enough not only for themifelves, 
hut for judges, jurors, and magiftrates. Baron. 
t- No bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or 
advantages of fortune, can remove him from the 
_ folid foundations of honour and fidelity. ‘ Dryden. 
BRICK. x». f iadi y Dutch; érique, Fr. 
_ according to Menage, from imbrex, Lat. 
_ Whence érica.] 
3. A mafs of burnt clay,®{quared for the 
. ufe of. builders. . ° 
For whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as it re- 
turneth not again to that it was, may be called 
alteratio major +-as coals made of woo bricks 
of earth. a Bacon 
They generally gain enough by the rubbifh and 
r Svicks; which the prefent, archizeéts value much 
beyond thofe of.a modern’ make, to defray the 
chafges of their (earch, Addifon. 
But fpread, my fons, your glory thin or thick, 
On paffive paper, or on folid bricks Pope. 
2. A loaf fhaped like a brick. 
To Baicx. v. a. [from the noun.) To lay 
with bricks. r+ 
. The fexton comes to know: where he is to be, 
“Jald, and whether his grave isto be plain or bricked. 
Swift. 
Bri‘cxsar. n. f. [from brick and bat.) 
A piece of brick. 
Earthen bottles, filled with hnt water, do pro- 
_voke in bed a fweat more daintily than brickbats 
hot. Bacon. 
Bar’cxeray. »./. [from brick and ¢lay.} 
. Clay ufed for making brick. `. ` 
I obferved it in pits wrought for tile and brick- 
clay. r Woodward. 
Bearcxoust. z. /. [from brick and duft.) 
Duft made by pounding bricks. 
Thia ingenious author, being thus fharp fet, got 
as a convenient quantity of drickduf, and 
difpofed Of.it into feveral papers. Spe€fator. 


Barcezarrnh. ze S [from brick and 


earth.) Earth ufed in making bricks.. 


’ 
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They grow very well both on the = Érick-“ 


earthy, and on gravel. Efortimer. 


BRICK-KILN. m. f. [from brick and kiln. ]' 


A kiln; a place to burn bricks. 
Like the Ifraclites in the brick-hi‘ns, they mnl- 
tiplied the more tor their opprethor, Decdy of Piety. 


BRICKLAYER, z. f. [from éricé and fay. 1 


A man whofe trade is to build with 
bricks ; a brick-mafon. 
The elder of them, being put to nurfe, 
And ignorant of his birth ad parentage, 
Became a bricklayer when he came toage. Shakefp. 
Jf you had liv’d, Sir, 
Timeenough to have been interpreter 
To Babel's brickdayers, fure the tow'r had ftood. 
r Donne. 
Brirex-maker. a. fe [from brick and 
make.) One whofe trade it is to make 
bricks. 
They are common in claypits 3 but the brick- 
makers pick them out of the clay. Woodward. 
Beinar. adj. [from bride.) Belonging 
to a wedding ; nuptial; connubial. 
Our wedding cheer to a fad fan’ral teat, 
Our folemn hymns tə fullen dirges change, 
Oar bridal flowers ferve fur 3 buried corie. Shak. 
Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. 
Shakefpeare. 
The amorous bird of night i 
Sung fponfal, and bid hafte the ev'ning ftar, 
On his hill-top to light the éridaf lamp. Milten, 
Your ill-meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence ot bridal friends and gueĝs, 
Appointed to await me thirty pies.  _ Ailton. 
When tomy arms thou brought'ft thy virgia love, 
Fair angels fuog our bridal hymn above. Dryden. 
With all the pomp of woe, and forrow’s pride ! 
Oh early loft | oh fitter to be led 
‘In chearful fplendour to the bridal bed! Walp. 
For her the fpoufe prepares the bridal ring, 

For her white virgins hymenmals fing. Pope. 
Bai‘pau x. f. The nuptial feftival. 
“Nay, we muft think men are not gods ; i 

Nor of them luok for fuch obfervaoce always, 

As fits the bridal. * Sbhakefpeare’s Orbella. 

Sweet day, fo cool, fo calm, fo bright, 
- The bridat of the earth and fky, 
Sweet dews fhall\weep thy fall 'to-nigbt 5 
For thou mutt die. Herbert. 
In death's dark bow’rs our brida/s we will keep, 

And his cold hand 

Shall draw the curtain when we go to feep. Dryd. 
BRIDE. ». f [bpyo, Saxon; brudur, in 

Runick, fignifies a beautiful woman.] 

A woman new married. 

Help me mine own love's praifes to refound, 

Ne let the fame of any be envy’d 5 a 

So Orpheus did for his own bride, < Spenfer. 

The day approach’d, wifn fortune fhould decide 

Th’ important enterprize, and give the bride. 

Dryden. 
Thefe are tributes due from pious brides, 

From achafte matron, and a virtudus wifé. Smith. 

Brar’pesep. 2. fe [from bride and bed. 
Marriage.bed. ; 
Now until the break of day, 

Through this honfe each fairy ftray ; 

To the beft bridebed will we, 

Which by us fhall bletfed be. Shakefpeare. 

Would Davld’s fon, religious, juft, and brave, 

To the firt bridebed of the world receive 


A foreigner, a heathen, and a flave? Prior, 


wedding. 
With the phant’fies nf hey-troll, 
Troll about the bridal bowl, 
And divide the broad bridecake 
Ronad about the brideftake. Ben Fonfen. 
The writer, refolved to try his fortune, fafted all 
day, and, that he might be fure of dreaming upon 


Barpecake. n.f. [from bride and cake.) f 
A cake diftributed to the guelts at. the 


fomething at night, prosurcd an handfome fice of | but of words. .- n 
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bridecake, which he placed Fery conventently under 

his pillow. mel 

Brir‘pecroom. n. /. [from bride and 
groom.) A new married mah. 

As aie thofe dulcet founds in break of day, 
That ercep into the dreaming bridegrovm’s car, 
And fummon him to marriage. Skhatelpeare. 

Why, happy bridegroom ! 

Why dof thou fteal fo foon away to bed ? Dryden. 
BRI'DEMEN. n.-f. The attendants on 
Brt’pemarps. the bride and bride- 

grooni. 

BRIDESTAKE. n. f. [from bride and fake. 
It feems to be a poft fet in the ground, 
to dance round, like a maypole. 

Round about the éridfate. Ben Forfon. 

BRI'DEWELL. zx. /: {'The. palace built 
by St. Brides, or Bridgct’s curll, was 
turned into a workhouie.] A houfe of 
correction. 

He would contribute more to reformation than 
all the workhoufes and Bridcweils in Europe. 

Spetiater. 

BRIDGE. ~. /- [bme, Saxon.] 

1. A building raifed over water for the 
convenience of paffage. 

What need the bridge much broader than the 


flood ? Shatefpeares 
And proud Araxes, whom no bridge could bind. 
Á Dryder. 


2. The upper part of the nofe. 
The raifing gently the ridge of the nofe, doth 
prevent the deformity of a faddle nofe. Bacon, 
3. The fupporter of the ftrings in ftringed 
inftruments of mufick. 
To Braioce. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
raife a bridge over any place. 

Came to the fea, and over Hellefpont 

Bridging’his way, Europe with AGajoin‘d. Milton, 
BRIDLE. x. /. [éride, Fr.] 
1. The headftall and reins by which a horfe 
is reftrained and governed. 
They feiz'd at laft 

His courfer’s bridle, and his- fect embrac’d. Dryde 
2. Areftraint; a curb; a check. 

The king refolved to put that place, which fome 
men fancied to be a bridle upon the city, into the 
hands of fuch a man as he might rely upon. 

d Clarendon. 

A bright genius often betrays itfelf into many 
errours, without a continual ride on the tongue. * 

Wattse 
To Bai’pie. v. æ. [from the noun.] 
1. To reftrain, or guide by a bridle. 

I bridle in my thruggling mufe with pain, 

That longs to launch into a bolder ftrain. Addijfons 
2, To put a bridle on any thing. 

The queen of beauty ftopp'd her bridled doves ; 
Approv'd the little Isbour of the Loves. Priore 

. To reftrain ; to govern. 

The difpofition of things is committed to them, 
whom law may at all times bridle, and fuperiour 
power controul. Hocker. 

With a ftrong, and yet a gentle hand, 

You éridle faction, and our hearts command. Hallere 
To Brr’pie. v. w. To hold up the head. 
BRI'DLEHAND, 2. f. [from éridle and 

hand.) The hand which holds the 

bridle in riding. Ta 

Io the turning, one might perceive the bridle- 
band fomething gently ftir; but, indeed, fo gently, 
as it did rather diitil virtue than ufe violence. 

A ’ Sidney. 

The heat of fummer put his blood into a fer- 
ment, which affettedhisbridlcband with great pain. 

Wifeman. 
BRIEF. adj. [brevis, Lat. brief, Fr.] 
1. Short; concife, It is now feldom ufed 


A play 
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A play there is, my lord, fome ten words fong, 
Which is as brief as 1 have known a play; 
But by-ten words, my lord, it is too long, 
Which makes it tedious. Shakefpeare. 
I will be mild and gentle in my words. — 
— And brizf,,good mother, fur I am in hatte. Skak, 
I muf begin with @diments of art, 
To teach you gamutin a briefer fort, 
More pleafant, pretty, and citetual. Shakefpeare. 
They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it 
brief wars. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
The brief tile is that which eapreffeth much in 
tittle. Ben Fonfon. 
1f I had quoted mare words, I had quoted more 
profanenefs; and therefore Mr. Congreve has reafon 
to tbank me for being brief. Cellier. 
+2, ContraGed; narrow. 
The fhrine of Venus, or ftraight pight Minerva, 
Poftures beyond brizf nature. Skhakefpeare. 
Brier. n. f [érief, Dutch, a letter.) 
1. A writing of any kind. 
There is a brizf, how many fports are ripe 
Make choice of which your highnefs will fee firft. 
Shakefpeare. 
The apoftolical letters are of a twofold kind and 
difference ; viz. fome are called briefs, becaufe they 
are comprifed in a fhort and compendious way of 
writing. Ayliffe. 
2. A fhort extra, or epitome. 
But how you muft begin this enterprize, 
` Iwill ygur highnefs thus in brief advife. Fairy Q, 
I doubt not but I hall make it plain, as far as a 
fum or brief can make a caufe plain. Bacon. 
The brief of this tranfa€tion is, thefe fprings 
that arife here are impregnated with vitriol. 


Woodward. 

3. [In law.] 

A writ whereby a man is fummoned to anfwer 
to any aétion ; or itis any precept of the king in 
writing, iffuing out of any court, whereby he com- 
mands any thing to be done. ` Cemeti 

4. The writing given the pleaders, con- 
taining the cafe. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 
On which the pleader much erlarg’d. Swift. 

5. Letters patent, giving licence toa cha- 
ritable collection for any publick or pri- 
vate lofs. - 

G. [In mafick.] A meafure of quantity, 
which contains two ftrokes down‘ in 
beating time, and as many up. Harris. 

Brir'FLY. adv, [from brief.] Concifely ; 
in few words, 

I will fpeak in that manner which the fubject 
requires ; that is, probably, and moderately, and 
briefly. Bacon. 

‘The modeft qaeen awhile, with downcaft eyes, 
Ponder’d the fpeech; then ériefly thus replies. 

Dryden. 

Bri‘erness. x. f [from brief] Concife- 
nefs ; fhortnets. 

They excel in grandity and gravity, in fmooth- 
nefs and propriety, ia quicknefs and briefnefie 

Camden. 

BRIER. ». J. [bpen, Sax.) A plant. 
The fweet and the wild forts are both 
fpecies of the rofe. 

What fuhtle hole is this, 
Whefe mouth is cover'd with rude growing briers ? 
Sbahefprare. 
Then thrice under a brir doth creep, 
Which =t bath ends was rsvted deep, 
And over it three times doth leap ; 

Th: magick much avaiting- Drayton’: Nympbid. 

Brr’ery. adj. [from érier.}] Rough; 
thorny ; full of briers. 

Eric, and pofibly alfo Batx, is derived 
from the Saxon bnicg, a bridge; which, 
to this day, in the northern counties, 
is called a brigg, and not a bridge. 

* Gibjon’s Camden. 
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BRYGADE. z. /. [érigade, Fr. Tt is now 
- generally pronounced with the accent 
on the lait fyllable.] A divifion .of 
forces ; a body of men, confifting of 
feveral {quadrons of horfe, or battalions 

of foot. mel 
Or fronted brigades form, Milton. 


Here the Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 
Gallant in arms, and gaudy to beholde Philips. 


Bai’cave Majer. An officer appointed 
by the brigadier to affift him in the ma- 
nagement and ordering of his brigade ; 
and he there adts as a major does in an 
army. : Harris. 

Bricani er General. An officer who com- 
mands a brigade of horfe or foot'in an 
army ; next in order below a major ge- 
neral. Ë 


Bar’cann.2.f. [érigand, Fr.] A robber; 
one that belongs to a band of robbers. 

There might be a rout of fuch barbarous thievifh 

brigands in fome rocks; but it was a degeneration 


from the nature of man, a politicalicreature. 
Bramball egainft Hobbes. 


Bri’GanDIineE. , 
BE OANE D n. f- [from brigand.] 


1. A light veffel; fuch as has been for- 
merly ufed by corfairs or pirates. 
Like as a warlike brigandine, apply*d 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afure 
The engines, which in them fadajeath do hide. 


P Spenfer. 

In‘your brigantine you fait'd to fee ; 
The Adriatick wedded. Ocwvay's Venice Preferved. 

The confu) obliged him to deliver up his fleet, 
and reftore the thips, referving only to himfelf two 
brigantines. Arbuthrot. 

2. A coat of mail. 

Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And érigendine of brats, thy broad habergeon, 
Vantbrafs, and greves. Afi/ton*s Samfon Agoniftes. 

BRIGHT. adj. [beont, Saxon.] -' 
t. Shining; full of light. 
Through a cloud 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant fhrine, 
Dark, with exceffive érighr, thy fkirts appear. 
Milton. 
Then fhook the facred fhrine, and fudden light 
Sprung through the roof, and made the temple 
brigtt, Dryden. 
z. Shining, as 2 body reflecting light. 
Bright brats, and brighter domes. Chapman. 
Thy eyes are fecn in diamonds bright. Gay. 
+ “Bright zs the fun her cyes the gazers ftrike. Pope. 
3. Clear; tranfpicuous: 

From the brigkreff wines 
He'd turn abhorient. Themen. 

Waile the bright Seine, t’ exalt the foul, 

With fparkling penty crawnsthe bow). Fenton. 
4. Clear; evident. 

He muft not proceed too fwiftly, that he may 
with morc cafe, with brighter evidence, and with 
furcr fuccefs, draw the Jearner on. 

Waser's Improvement of the Mind, 
5. Refplendent with charms. 4 
Thy beauty appears, 
In its graces and airs, 
All rigt as aa angel new dropp'd from the fky. 
Parnel. 

O Liberty, thou gaddefs heav’nly brigte, 
Profufe or blif, and pregnant with delight! Addif. 

Bright as the fun, and like the morning fair, 
Such Chioe is, and common asthe aie. Granville. 

‘To-day black omens threat the /righre? fair 
That cer engag'd a watchful fpirit’s care. Pepes 

Thou more dreaded foc, bright beaury, thine. 

Yeung. 
6. Illuminated with f{cience ; fparkling 
with wit. . 


BRI 
Gen‘rous; gay, and gallant nationy 


Great in arms, and bright in art. Anonymeuts 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon thin'd, 


The wifett, drighte?, meaneft of mankind. Popes 
7. Uluftrious ;. glorious. P ; 
This is the worft, if not the only ftain, 
T th’ drighte# annals of a female reign. Cortona 


To BRIGHTEN. v. a. [from bright.) 
1. To make bright ; to make to fhine. 
The purple morning, rifing with the year, 
„Salutes the fpring, as her celeftial eyes 
Adorn the world, and drighten up the fkies. Dryd. 
2. To make luminous by light from with- 
out. 

An ecftacy, that mothers only feel, 
Plays round my heart, and érightens all my forrows 
Like gleams of funfhine in a Jouring thy. Philipse 

3- To make gay, or cheerful. 
Hope elevates, and joy s 
Brigbtens his creft. Milton's Paradife Loffe 
4. To make illuftrious. y 

The prefent queen would brighten her character, 
if the would exert her authority to inftil virtues 
into her people. a Swift. 

Yet time ennobles or degrades each line; . 

It brigbten’d Crages’s, and may darken thine. Popes 
5. To make acute, or witty. =. 


To.Bui'GuTen. v. n. To grow bright s 
to clear up: as, the hy drightens. 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the file brightens, how the fenfe refines! Popes 


Braicutty. adv. [from éright.] Splen- 


didly ; with luftre. < 
Safely I flept, till brigkrly dawning fhone 
The morn, confpicuous on her golden throne. Popes 
BEVGHTNESS. x. f. [from Sright.] 
1. Luftre; fplendours glitter. -> ; 
The blazing brigbtnefs of her beauty’s beamy. 
And glorious light of her fun-fhining face, 
To tell, were as to ftrive againg the ttreame 
5 i Fairy Queen, 
a 1 A fword, by longlying Rill, will contraQ a rufis 
which thall deface its érigdtnefs. South. 
The moon put on her veil of light, 1 
. Myfterious veil, of brigbtnefs made, 
That’s both her luftre and her ihade.  Hudibrase 
Vex'd with the prefent-moment’s heavy glooin, 
Why feck we brigbtnefs from the years to come ? 
* Priore 


2. Aeutenefs, a 

ar The brigbinefs of his parts, the folidity of his 

judgment, and the candour and generofity of his 

““temper, diftinguifhed Him in an age of great po- 

litenefs. ° Prior. 

Bariurancy.2./. [from brilliant.] Lufs 

tre; {plendour. A ae. 

BRILLIANT, adj. [érillant, Fr.] Shin- 

ing; {parkling; fplendid; full of duftre, 

So have I feen in larder dark 

Of veal a lucid loin, p 

Replete with many a brilliant fpark, 

As wife philofophers remark, - 

At once both fink and fhine. Dorfets 

Bri'LLIANT. n. A “A diamond of the 

fineft cut, formed into angles, fo as to 
refract the light, and fhine more. 

In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
Tn fhew you what the reft in orders were 5 
This brilliant is fo tpotlefs and fo bright, 

He needs noc fuil, but Mines by his own proper 
light. Dryden. 
BRILLIANTNESS. 2. fa [from brilliant] 
Splendour; lufre.“ 
BriLLs. 2. f. The hair on the eyelids of 
a horfe. Dis. 
BRIM. n. f. [/etn, Icelandith.] 
1. The edge of any thing. 

His hat being in the form of a turban, daintily 
maic, the locks of his hair came down about the 
briri: of it. Bacore 

2. The 


Gg2 


2. The, upper edge ofany veffel. 
How my head in ointment fwims l 
How my cup o’erlooks her brims { 
Sowhen with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom rife, 
Above the riri they force their 


Thus ina bafon drop a Milling, 

Then fill the veffel to the brim, 

You fhalt obferve, as you are filling, 

The pond’rous metal feems to fwim- 

The top of any liquor. 

The feet of the prieits, that bare the ark, were 
dipped in the brim of the water. 
4. The bank of a fountain. 

It told me it was Cynthia's own, 
Within whofe cheerful brims A 
That curious nymph had ort been known 
To bathe ker fnowy limbs. “ 
To Baim, v.a. [ 


to the top. 
+ May thy brimmed waves, 
Their full tribute neyer mifs 
From a thoufand rills, me 


3° 


This faid, 


_ And poplars black and white his temples bind : 
Then brims his ampte bowl; with like defign, 
The reft invoke the gods with fprinkled wine. - 


a 


Tı Brim. v. 2. To be fall to the brim. 


Commence, the brimming glaffes now are hurl’d 
With dire intent. i 


BrimruL. 


Full to the top; overcharged. 
_ Meafure my cafe, how by thy beanty’s filling 
With feed of woes my heart brin:ful is chargd. , 


We have try'd the utmoft of our friends; 
Our legions are brimful, our canfe is ripe. 


Her brimful eyes, that ready ftood, 
And only wanted will ta weep 
© Releas'd their watry ftore. 
old king at parting wrung my hand, 
His eyes brimful of tears ; then fighing cry’d, | 


The good 


Prithee, be e 


Bar MPuLness. 

* nefs to the top. 

3 The Scot on his unfurnifh’d kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into a beach, 


With ample 


BRIMMER, ze f. [from trim.| A bowl 
“full to the top. i 
When healths,go round, and kindly Eximmers 


flow, 


Till the frefh garlands on their forcheads glow. 


Bar'ueine. adj. [from brim.) - Full to 


the brim. 


‘And twice befides ker beeftings never fail, 


To ftore the 


Bri msTone. M. 
or brenffone,y that is, 
See SULPHUR. 


hur. 
Frdm his 


Buge flames, 
Enroll'd in dutkifh fmoke and brimffone blue. 


The vapo 
fuppofed to 
~ reafon 


fur fuch a fuppofition : I put a whole bun- 
gle of lighted brimfisne matches to the fimnke, 
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* She tam’d the brinded Honefs 

And {potted mountain pard. 
My brinded heifer to the flake I lay; 
Two thriving calves fhe fuckles twice a-day» Dryd. 


Barnpue. a. f. [from brinded.| The 
ftate of being briuded. 
A natural drindie Claviffa. 
Bri'NDLED. adj. [from brindle] Brind- 
ed; freaked. à 


"l'he boar, my fifters! aim the fatal dart, 
And ftrike the brindled monter to the heart. 


Addifon’s Ovid. 
BRINE. mfa. 
te Water impregnated with falt. 

The encreating of the weight of water will en- 
creafe its power of bearing 5 as we fec brine, when 
it is falt enough, will bear ao egge 

_ Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Diffolve theeps dung in water, and add to it as 
much falt as will make a trong rine; in this li- 
quor feep your corn. Mortimer. 
z, The fea, as it is falt. 
All but mariners, 

Plung’d in the foaming brine, did quit the veffel, 

Then all afire with me. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
. ‘The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Skeel- Panope, with all her filters, play’d. Milton. 

As, when two adverfe wiads 

Engage with horrid fhock, the ruffed brine 

Roars formy. ' Philips. 
3. Tears, as they are falt. 

3 What a deal of brine 
Hath wath'd thy fallow cheeks for Rofaline ! 
3 Shakefpeare. 


Bri’nerit. af. [from brine and pit.) 
Pit of falt water. 
Then I lov’d thee, 
And fhew'd thee all the qualities o` th’ ifle, 
The freth fpings, brinepits, barren place, and fer- 
- tile. ` Shokefpeare. 


To BRING. v. a. [bpingan, Sax. preter. 
I brought; part. paf. brought ; bpohe, 
Sax.] 

1. To fetch from another place: diftin- 
guifhed from to carry, or convey, to 
another place. a 

1 was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again. Shek. 

And as fhe was going to fetch it, he called to 
her, and faid, Bring me, 1 pray thee, a morfel of 
bread in thy hand. Kings. 

A regiftry of lands may furnith cafy fecurities 
of money, that hall be brongbr over by ftrangers. 

m Temple. 
2. To convey in one’s own hand; not to 
fend by another. P 
And if my wifh'd alliance pleafe your king, 
Teli him be fhould not fend the peace, but brizg. 
Dryden, 
3. To produce; to procure, asa caule. 
There is nothing will fring you more honour, 
and more eafe, than todo what right in joftice 
you may. Bacon. 
4. To reduce; to recal. 

Bring back gently their wandering minds, by 
going before them in the train they fhould purfue, 
without any rebuke. ~ Locke. 

Nathan’s fable had fo good an efredt, as to bring 
the man after God's own heart to a right fenfe of 
his guilt. SpeSator. 
. To attract; to draw along. 

In diftillation, the water afcends difficulily, and 


Milton. 
Crafoaw. 


fiery way. 
Dryden's Aiueid. 


Swift. 


Fefritdy Vike 15+ 


Drayton 
from the noun.) ‘To Al 


Milter. 
a double wreath Evander twin'd 5 


Dryden. 


Now horrid frays 


Philips. 
adj. [from brim and full 


“Sidney. 


Shakefpeare’s J. Cafar. 


a flood, 
Dryden's Fables. 


areful of my fon. Addifor’s Cato. 
n. J. [from brimful.] Ful- 


of his force. 


and brimfulnefs 
Shakefpeare’s Hen V. 


Dryden. 


dairy with a brinming pail. Dryden. 
J. (corrupted from brin 
fiery ftone.] Sul- 


infernal furnace forth he threw 
that dimmed all the heaven's light, 


Fairy Quen. 
ur of the grotto del Cane is generally 
be fulphuresus, though TI can fee no 


ay alenon in ag a Ag gh brings over with it fome part of the oil of vitriol. 

Baiustony. adj. (from brimftone. | Full Next, Opia. 
of brimftone ; containing fulphur ; fal- | 6, ‘yo-put into any particular fate or cir- 
phureous. : s cumftances; to make liable to any thing. 

Brynoen, adj. [briny Fr. a branch.) Having got the way of reafoning, which that 


| Streaked; 


Thrice th 


tabby ; marked with ftreaks, 
c briaded cat hath mew'd. 
Shokelpeare’s Macbeth. 


ftudy necetlayily rings the mind to, they might be 
able to transfer it to other parts of kaowledge, as 
they fhall have occafion. Like. 
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Thequeftion for bringing the king to jottlee was 
immediately put, and carried without any Oppifi~ 
tion, that Í canfind.  Sevift's Preflyterian Plea. 


7. To lead by degrees. 


A due confideration of the vanities of the world, 
will naturally bring us to the contempt ef it; and 
the contempt of the world will as certainly ¿ring 
us home to ourfelves. L’Effrange. 

The underftanding thould be brought to the dif- 
ficult and knotty parts of knowledge by iofenfible 
degrees. Lecke. 

8. To recal; to fummons. 

But thofe, and more than ] to mind can bring, 
Menalcas bas not yet forgot ta fing. Drydens 

g. To induce; to prevail upon. 

The nature of the things, contained in thofe 
words, would not fuffer him to think otherwife, 
how, or whenfoever, he is rougher to refleét on 

. them. Lecke. 

Jt feems fo prepafterous a thing to men, to make 
themfelves unhappy in order to happinefs, that 
they do not eafily bring themfelves to it. Locke. 

Profitable employments would be no lefs a di- 
verfion than any of the idle fports in fafhion, if 
men could but be drewgbt to delight in them. Lecke. 

10. To bring about, (See AsouT.] To 

bring to pafs; to effect. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about, 

If all of you would join to help him ont. 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

This turn of mind threw off the oppofitions of 
envy and competition; it enabled him to gain the 
moft vain and impracticable into his defigns, and 
to bring about feveral great events, for the ad- 
vantage of the publick. Addifen’s Freebolder. 

11. To bring forth, To give birth to; to` 

produce, 
The good queen, 
For the is good, hath brought you forth a daughter: 
Here "tis; commends it to your bleffing. Shakefp. 
More wonderfal 
Than that which, by creation, firft brought forth 
Light out of darknefs ! Paradife Loft. 

Bewail thy falfehood, and the pious works | 
It hath braughr forth, to make thee memorable 
Among illuftrious women, faithful wives. 

Milton’s Samfon Agonifiete 

Bellona leads thee to thy lover’s hand; 
Another queen brings forth another brand, 

To barn with forcign fires her native land! Dryd. 

Tdlenefs and luxury ‘bring ferth” poverty and 
want ;eand this tempts men to injaftice, and that 
canfeth enmity and animofity. Tilletfor. 

The value of land is ratfed, when it is fitted 
to bring forth a greater quantity of any valuable 
product. Locke. 

12. To bring forth. ‘To bring to light. 

The thing that is hid dringeth T to lighte 

ob, xxxviii ET. 

13. To bring in. To place in any condit- 

tion. 
He protefts he loves you, 
And needs nn other fuitor, but his liking, 
To bring ym in again. Shakefpeare’s Otbeclin 

14. To bring in, To reduce. 

Send over into that realin fuch a ftrong power 
of men, as thould perfarce bring in all that rebel- 
lious rout, and loofe peeple. — Spenfer on Ireland. 

To bring in, To afford gain. 

The fole meafure of all his courtefies is, what 
return they will make him, and what revenue they 
will bring him in. Soutine 

Trade brought us in plenty and riches,  L-ctes 

16. To bring in. ‘To introduce, 

Entertain no long difcourfe with any; but, if 
you can, bring in fomething tv feafon it with reli- 
gion. Tayler. 

There is but one God who made heaves and 
earth, and fea and winds; but the folly and mad- 
nels of mankind brought in the images of gads, 

Stiiling fleets 

The fruitfulnefs of Italy, and the like, are not 
brought in by force, but naturally rife out of tic 
argument. Addin, 

Since 
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Since he could not have a feat among them 
himfelf, be would bring in one who had more 
merit. Tatler. 

Quotations are beft breught in to confirm fome 
opinion cootreverted. Saifi. 

17. To bring of. To clear; to procure to 
be acquitted ; to e#ufe to efcape. 

I trutted to my head, that has betrayed me; 
and I found fault with my legs, that would other- 
wife have brought me off. L'Efirange. 

Set a kite upon the beach, and it is forty to one 
he'll bring off a crow at the bar. L’Eftrange. 

The beft way to avoid this imputation, and to 
bring off the credit of our underftanding, is to be- 
truly religious. Tillotfon. 

18. Yo bring on. To engage in aétion. 

If there be any that would reign, and take up 
all the time, let him find means to take them off, 
and érirg others ore Bacon. 

19. To bring on. To produce as an occa- 
fional caufe. ~ 

The foantains of the great deep being broke 
open, fo as a general deitruCtion and devaftation 
was breughr upon the earth, and all things in it. 

Burnet’s Thecry. 

The great queftion, which in all ages has dif- 
turbed mankind, and drought on them thofe mif- 
chiefs. Lorke. 

20. To bring over., To convert; to draw to 


a new party. 
This liberty fhould be made ufe of upon few 
oceafions of fmall importance, and only with a 
- view of bringing over his own fide, another time, 
to fomething of greater and more publick moment. 
Swift's Church of England Man. 
The proteftant clergy will find it, perbaps, no 
difficult matter to bring great numbers over to the 
church. . Swift. 
21. Ta bring out. To exhibit; to thew. 
- -1f | make not this cheat bring out another, and 
the fhearers prove fheep, let me be unrolled, 
Sbakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
Which he could bring out, where be had, 
And what he bought them for, and paid. Hudibrar. 
Thefe fhake his foul, and, as they boldly prefs, 
Bring cut his crimes, and force him to confets.: 
Dryden. 
Another way made ufe of, to find the weight of 
the denarii, was by the weight of Greek coins ; 
but thofe experiments bring cut the denarius hea- 
vier. Arbuthnot. 
22. To bring under. To fubdue; to reprefs. 
That tharp courfe which you have fet down, 
tor the bringing under of thoie rebels of Ulfter, 
and preparing a way for their perpetual reforma- 
tion. Spenfere 
To fay, that the more eapable, or the better de- 
ferver, hath fuch right to govern, as he may com- 
pulforily dring under the lefs worthy, isidle. Bacon. 
23. To bring up. To educate; to inftruc; 
to form. à 
The well bringing up of the people, ferves as a 
reoft fure bond to hold them. Sidney. 
He that takes upon him the charge of bringing 
up young men, efpecially young gentlemen, fhould 
have fomething more in him than Latin. Lecke. 
They frequently converfed with this lovely vir- 
gin, who had been brought up by her father in 
knowledge. Addifon’s Guardian 
24. To bring up. To introduce to gene- 
ral practice. 
Several obliging deferences, condefcenfinns, and 
fabmiffions, with many outward forms and ceremo- 
nies, were firft of all brought yp among the politer 
part of mankiod, who lived in courts ard cities. 
j Spefator. 
25. To bring up. To caufe to advance. 
Bring up your army ; but I think yuu’!l find, 
They've not prepar’d for us. Sbakefpeare, 
26. Bring retains, in all its fenfes, the idea 
of an agent, or caufe, producing a real 
or metaphorical motion of fomething to- 


wards fomething ; for it is oft faid, that 


, 


(g 


HE BRI 
he brought bis companion out. The mean- 
ing is, that he was drought to fomething 
that was likewife without. 


BRINGER. 2. f. [from bring.] The perfon 

that brings any thing. 
Yet the firft bringer of unwelcome news + 
Hath but a lofing office: and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a fullen bell, 
Remember’d tolling a dead friend. 
Beft you fee fafe the bringer 
Outof the hoft: 1 muft attend mine effice. Shake/p. 
Brincer ve. Inftructor; educator. 
Italy and Rome have been breeders and drixgers 
zp of the worthieft men. Afcham’s Scboolnafter- 

Bri’nisn. adj. [from érine.[ Having 

the tate of brine; falt. 
Nero would be tainted with remerfe - 
To hear and fee her plaints, her brini/h tears. Shak. 
For now I fiand, as one upon a rock, 
Environ’d with a wildernefs of fea, 
Who marks the waxing tide grow'wave by wave ; 
ExpeCting ever when fome envious furge 
Will, in his drinifh bowels, fwailow him. Shake/p. 

Brinisuness. x. f. [from brini/p.] Salt- 
nefs ; tendency to faltnefs. 

BRINK. n». f. [4rink, Danith.] The edge 
of any place, as of a precipice or a ri- 
ver. 

Th’ amazed flames ftand gather’d in a heap, 
And from the precipice’s bring retire, 
Afraid to venture on fo large a leap. Dryden. 

We ftand therefore on the drinks and confines 
of thofe ftates at the day of doom. Atterbury. 

So have I feen, from Severn’s drink, 
A flock of geefe jump down together; 
Swim where the bird of Jove would fink, 
And, fwimming, never wet a feather. 


Briny. ad. [from brine.] Salt. 

He, who firft the paffage try'd, i 

In harden'd oak bis heart did hide; 

Or his, at leaft, in hoilow wood, 

Who tempted fi & the ériry flood. Dryden. 
Then, briny teas, and taiteful fprings, farewel, - 

Where fountain nymphs, cenfus‘d with Nereids, 

dwell. Addifon. 


Shakefpeare. 


Swift. 


by a mixture of an acid and alkaline falt į for fpirit 

of falt, and falt of tartar, mixed, produce a falt like 

fea falt. Arbuthnot. 
Brrony. See Bryony. 


BRISK. adj. [éru/que, French.) 
1. Lively; vivacious; gay; fprightly : 
applied to men. 
Pr’ythee, dic, and fet me free, 
Or elfe be 
Kind and dri and gay, like me. Denbam. 
A creeping young fellow, that had committed 
matrimony with a drifa gamefome lafs, was fo al- 
tered in a few days, that fie was liker a fkeleton 
than a living man. L'Eftrange. 
Why thould all honour then be ta’en 
From lower parts to load the brain ; 
When other fimbs we plainly fee, 
Each in his way, as brik as he? 
z. Powerful ; fpirituous. 
Our nature here is not unlike our wine ¢ 
Some forts, when old, continue brif and fine. 
Denbam. 
Under ground, the rude Riphsean race 
Mimick drifk cyder, with the brake’s product wild, 
Slues pounded, hips, and tervis’ harfheft juice. 
Philips. 
It muft needs be fome exteriour caufe, and the 
brifk ating of fome ubjeéts without me, whnfe 
efficacy I cannot refit. Locke. 
3- Vivid; bright. This is not ufed. 
Objeéts appeared much darker, becaufe my in- 
ftrument was overcharged; had it magnified thirty 
or twenty-five times, it had made the objet appear 
more brif and pleafant. Newton. 


To Brisk ur. v.n, To come up brikkly. 


Prior. 


A muriatick or briny tafte feems to be produced |, 


BRI. 
Brisset., #. f. [brichet, Fr.] The breat 


of an animal, 
See that none of the wool be wanting, that their 
gums be red, teeth white and even, and the brifket 


{kin red. Mortimer. 
Bar’sxry. adv. [from Srif.] Aively ; 
vigoroufly. 


We have feen the air in the bladder fuddenly 
expand itfelf fo much, and fo rijkly, that it mani- 
feltly lifted up fome light bodies that leaned up- 
on it. = Boyle. 

I could plainly perceive the creature to fuck in 
many of the moft minute animalcula, that were 
~ fwimming brifkly about in the water. 

Ray on the Creatione 
Brr‘sxness. n. f [from orif.] 
1. Livelinefs ; vigour ; quicknefs. 

Some remains of corruption, though they do 
not conquer. and extinguifh, yet will flacken and 
allay, the vigour and Srifkne/s of the renewed prin- 
ciple. Southe 

z. Gayety. 
But the moft diftinguishing part of his cha- 
ratter feems to me to be his brifnefs, his jollity, 
- and his good-humour. Dryden 
BRISTLE. x. /; [bye], Sax.] The fif 
hair of (wine. 

1 will not open my lips fo wide as a riffle may 
enter. Shake/pearce 

He is covered with hair, and net, as the boar, 
with ériffles, which probably fpend more upon the 
fame matter, which, in other creatures, makes the 
horns ; for drifties feem to be nothing elfe but a 
horn fplit into a multitude of.little onese Grew. 

Two boars whom Inve to battle draws, 

With rifing drifles, and with frothy jaws, 

Their adverfe breafts with tufks oblique they 

wound, Dryden. 
To BRISTLE. D. a. [from the noun.] To 
erect in briftles. 3 

Now for the bare piekt bone of majefty, 

Doth dogged war riffle his angry creft, 

And fnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Sbaksfpe 

Which makes him plume himfelf, and riffle up 
The creft of youth again@t your dignity.  Shahe/p. 

To BRISTLE. v. m To ftand erect as 


briftles. š 
Be it cunce, or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar with rifled hair, 
In thy eye that shall appear, 
When thou wak’ft, it is thy dear.  Shatkefp. 
Stood Theodore furpri2’d in deadly fright, 
With chatt’ring teeth, and ériffling hair upright; 
Yet arn’d with inborn worth. ‘ Drydens 
Thy hair fo driftles with unmanly fears, 
As fields of corn that rife in bearded ears. Dryden. 
To Batsrue a thread. To fix a brittle 
to it. 
Bristuy. adj. [from ériffle.] Thick fet 
with briftles. . 


The leaves of the black mulberry are fomewhat 
triftly, which may help to preferve the dew. Bacone 
If the eye were fo acute as to rival the finci 
microfcope, the fight of our own felves would af- 
fright us; the fmootheft fkin would be befet with 
rugged feales and driffly hairs. Bentley. 
Thus maftful beech the driftly cheftnut bears, 
And the wild afh is white with bloomy pears. 
Dryden. 
The careful mafter of the fwine, 

Forth hafted he to tend his ériffled care. Pepe. 
Bat’srou stone. A kind of fofi diamond 
found in a rock near the city of Briftol. 

Of this kind of eryfta! are the bettee and larger 
fort of Briffol-flones, and the Kerry ftones of fre- 
Jand. i Weodward, 

Brit. n.f. The name of a fith. 

The pilchards were wont to purfue the brit, 

upon which they feed, into the havens. Carew, 
To Brive. v. wz Barley, wheat, or 
To BRIGHT. hops, are faid to rite, 


when they grow over-ripe. 
on BRITTLE, 
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BRITTLE. adj. [byurean, Saxon] Fra- 
gile; apt to break; not tough. 

The wood of vines is very durable; though no 
tree hath the twigs, while they are green, fo 

. dritth, yet the wood dried is extremely tough. 
Bacon. 

From earth all came, to earth muft all return, 
Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn. Prier. 

Of airy pomp, and fieeting joys, i 
What does the bufy wortd conclude at beft, | 

a~ But éritele goods, that break like plafs? Granville. 

If the ftone is bristle, it will often crumble, and 
pafs in the form of gravel. Arbuthnot 

Bri'TTLENESS. w. f (from érittle.] Apt- 
nefs to break ; fragility. 

A wit quick without brightnefs, fharp without 
brittlensft. Afchan’s Schoolmaflers 

Artiticers, in the tempering of fteel, by holding 
it but a minute or two longer or leffer in the fame, 
give it very differing tempers, as to brielene/s or 
toughnefs. - Boyle, 

Brize. n. / The gadfly. 
A brize, a fcorned little creature, 
Through his fair hide his angry fting did threaten. 
a Spenfer. 
‘BROACH., x. f. [broche, French.] 
y. A fpit. 

He was taken into fervice to a bafe office in his 
kitchen; fo that he turned a broach, that had 
worn a crown, Bacon's Henry VIL 

Whofe offered entrails fhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broach. Dryd. 

3. A mufical inftrument, the founds of 

which are made by turning round a han- 

le. Dia. 

3. [With hunters.) A ftart of the head 

of a young ftag, growing fharp like the 

end of a {pit. , Dia. 
Yo Broacn. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To {pits to pierce as with a fpit. 

Were now the general of our gracious emprefs, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his fword. Sbate/p. 

He felled men as one would mow hay, and 
fometimes broached a great number of them upon 
his pike, as one would carry little birds fpitted 
upon a fick. Hakewill. 

2. To pierce a veffel in order to draw the 
liquor ; to tap. 
3. To open any ftore. i 

J will notably provide, that you fhall want nei- 
ther weapons, victuals, nor aid; I will open the 
old armouries, J will broach my ftore, and bring 
forth my ftores. Knolles. 

.4 To let out any thing. . 
And now the field of death, the lifts, 

Were enter’d by antagonifts, 

And blood was ready to be broarh'd, 

When Hudibras in hafe approach’d. Hudibras. 

5. To give out, or utter any thing. 

This errour, that Pifon was Ganges, was firft 
broached by Jofephus. Raleigh. 

Thofe who were the chief intruments of raifing 
the noife, made ufe of thofe very opinions them- 
felves had breached, for arguments to prove that the 
change of miniftcrs was dangerous. Swift's Exam. 

Bro’acuer. 2. f [from broach.] 
Ve Apit. ee ad 

The youth approach’d the fire, and, as it burn'd, 
On five harp éreachers rank’d,the roaft they turn’d; 
Thefe m orfelg ftay’d their ftomachs. Dryden. 

2. An opener, or utterer of any thing; the 
firft author. 

There is much pride and vanity in the affeéta- 
tion of being the firit brazcber of an heretical opi- 
nion. L'Eftrange. 

Numerous parties denominate themfelves, not 
from the grand Author and Finifher of our raith, 
but from the firt broscher of their idolized opi- 
sions. Decay of Picty. 
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This opinion is commonly, but falfely, aferib-| 


ed to Ariitotle, not as its fir droacher, but as its 
ableft patron. ~ Cheyne. 
BROAD. adj. [bnab, Saxon.] 
1. Wide; extended in breadth, diftin- 
guifhed from length; not narrow. 
The weeds that his broad {preading leaves did 
thelter 
Are pulf’d up, root and all. Shake/peare. 
The top may be juftly faid to grow broader, as 
the bottom narrower, Temple. 
Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you have, 
To walk with eyes broad open to yaur graves Dryd. 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian baw, 
With vigour drawn, muft fend the fhaft below, 
The bottom was full twenty futhom broad. Dryden. 
He launch’d the fiery bolt from pole to pole, 
Bread burt the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. 


Pope. 

2. Large. E 
To keep him at a diftance from falfehood, and 
cunning, which has always a road mixture of falfe- 
hood; this is the fitte preparation of a child for 


wifdom. Locke. 
3. Clear; open; not fheltered; not af- 
fording concealment. x 


In mean'time he, with cunning to conceal 
All thought of this from ethers, himfelf bore 
In broad houfe, with the wooers, us before. Chapm. 
Tt no longer feeks the thelter of night and dark- 
nefs, but appears in the éroadef light. eae: 
If children were left alone in the dark, they would 
be no more afraid than in broad funthine. Locke. 


4. Grofs ; coarfe. 

The reeve and the miller are diftinguifhed from 
each other, as much as the lady priorefs and the 
broad-{peaking, gap-toothed wife of Bath. Dryden. 

Love made him doubt his dread barbarian found ; 
By love, his want of words and wit he found. 

c Dryden. 

If open vice be what you drive at, 

A name fo broad we'll ne'er connive at. Dryden. 

The broade? mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Lefs pleafing far than virtue’s very tears. Pope. 

Room for my lord! three jockeys in his train; 
Six huntfmen with a fhout precede his chair; 

He grins, and looks broad nonfenfe with a ftare. 
Pope. 
5. Obfcene; fulfome; tending to obfce- 
nity. 

As chafe and modeft as he is efteemed, it can- 

nat be denied, but in fome places he is broad and 


I fulfome. Dryden. 
Though now arraign’d, he read with fome de- 
light; 


Becaufe he feems to chew the cud again, 
When his ércad comment makes the text too 
plain. < Dryden. 


6. Bold; not delicate; not referved. 

Who ean fpeale broader than he that has no 
houfe to put his head in? Such may rail againft 
great buildings. ‘Shakefpeare. 

From broad words, and ’caufe he fail'd 
His prefence at the tyrant’s feaft, I hear, 
Macduff lives in difgrace, Shakelpeare. 


Broan as long, Equal npon the whole. 
The mobile are still for levelling ; that is to fay, 
i| for advancing themfelves: for it is as broad as long, 
whether they rife to others, or bring others down 
to them. L'Efirange. 


| BROAD-CLOTH. s J- [from broad and 
chth.] A fine kind of cloth. r 
Thus, a wife taylor is not pinching, 
But turns at ev'ry feam an inch in: 
Or elfe, be fure, your broad-clorh breeches 
Will ne'er be fmooth, nor hold their ftitches. Szeift. 


Broav-EYED. adj. [from droad and eye.] 
Having a wide furvey. 
In defpite of broad-eyed watchful day, 
I would into thy bofom pour my thoughts: 
But, alı! I will not. Shakefpeares 


By 
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BROAD-LEAVED. ad. [from broad and 
leaf-] Having broad leaves. 
Narrow and broad-leaved cyprus grafs. 
Woodward on Foffils. 
To Bro‘apen. v. n. [from broad.] To 
grow broad. I know not whether this 
word occurs, but in the following paf- 
fage. 
w walks the fun, and broadens by degrees, 
Juft o'er the verge of day. Thomfox.- 
Bro’apiy. adv. [from broad.) In a 
broad manner. 
Bro’apness. n. f. [from broad.) ~ 
1. Breadth ; extent from fide to fide. 
2. Coarfenefs ; folfomenefs. 
I have ufed the cleane:t metaphor I could find, 
to palliate the broadne/s of the meaning. Dryden. 
BRO'ADSHOULDERED. aaj. [from broad 
and fboulder.] Having a large {pace be- 
tween the fhoulders. 
Big-bon'd, and large of limbs, with finews 


: ftrong 5 
Broadfooulder'd, and his arms were round and S 
Dryden, 
Iam a tall, broadjbeuldered, impudent, ek 
fellow ; and, as I thought, every way qualified for 
a rich widow. Spectator. 

Bro‘apsipe. 2. f. [from dread and fite.) 

1. The fide of a fhip, diftin& from the 
head or ftern. 

From valter hopes than this he feem'd to fall, 
That durft attempt the Britith admiral: 
From her broadfides a ruder flame is thrown, 
Than from the fiery chariot of the fun. Waller. 

2. The volley of fhot fired at once from 
the fide of a fhip. 

3- [In printing.] A fheet of paper, contain- 
ing one large page. 

Bro‘apsworb. m. f [from éroad and 
fword.| A cutting fword, with a broad 
blade. 

He, in fightiag a duel, was run through the 
thigh with a broadfwword. Wifemans 

Bro’apwise. adv, [from broad and awife.] 
According tothe direction of the breadth, 

If one fhould, with his hand, thruft a piece of 
iron broadwife againtt the fiat ceiling of his cham- 
ber, the iron would not fall as long as the force 
of the hand perfeveres to prefs againikit. Boyle. 

BROCADE. n. f. [brocado, Span.) A 
filken ftuff, variegated with colours of 
gold or filver. 

I have the coaveniency of buying and importing 
rich brocades. Speéfater. 

Or fain her honour, or her new hoa 1 
Forget her pray’rs, or mifs a mafquerade, Pope. 

Broca’pep, adj. [from brocade.) 

1. Dreft in brocade. 

2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 

Should you the rich dreaded fuit unfold, 
Where rifing flow’rs grow stiff with frofted gold, 

Gay. 

Bro‘cace. n, fi [from droke.] ‘ 

1. The gain gotten by promoting bar- 
gains. 

Yet fure his honefty 
Got him fmall gains, but thamelefs flattery, 
And filthy érecage, and unfeemly fhifts, 
And barrow bafe, and fome good Ladies gifts» Spenf. 

2. The hire given for any unlawtul office. 

As for the politick and wholefome laws, hey 
wee interpreted to be but drocage of an ufurer, 
thereby to woo and win the hearts of che peuple. 

Bacara 

3- The trade of dealing in old things ; the 
trade of a broker. a 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
Whole works arc c'en the frippery uf wit, 

Fian 
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From Brocage is become fo bold a thief, 

As we, the robb’d, leave rage, and pityit. B. Sonf. 
4. The tranfaction of bufinefs for other 
- men. 

So much as the quantity of money is leffened, fo 
~ much muf the fhare ofevery one that has a right 
. to this money be the lefé; whetber he be !andhold- 

er, for his g. ods 3 or labourer, for his hire; or mez- 

chant, for his drecage. . Locke. 


BRO'CCOLI. n.f. [Italian.] A fpecies of 
. cabbage. 
Content with little, I can piddle here 
- On Sroceoli and mutton round the year; 
But ancient friends, tho’ poor or out of pay, 
That touch my beil, I cannot turn away. Dope. 
To Brocue. SeeTo Broacn. ° 
So teoftry of Boullion, ar one draught of his 
bow, thoating againft David’s tower in Jerufalem, 
brocbed three feetlefs birds. Camden. 
Brock. n. f. [bpoc, Saxon.] A badger. 
Bro’exer. n. f. A red deer, two years old. 
Brocue. n. f. [érog, Irith.] 
1. A kind of fhoe. 
I thought he flept; and pat 
My clouted rogues from off my fect, whofe rude- 
nefs 
Anfwer’d my fteps too loud, Shakefpecre. 
Sometimes it is given ont, that we muft cither 
take thefe halfpence, of eat our droguct. Swift. 
2. A cant word for a corrupt dialect, or 
manner of pronunciation. 
. His brogue will dete mine. Fargubar. 
Yo BRO'IDER. w.a. [brodir, Fr.] To 
adorn with figures of needle-work. 
A robe, and a drcidered coat, aad a girdle. 
Exodus. 
Infant Albion lay 
In maatles droider'd o’er with gorgevua pride. 
Tickell 
Bro'rnery. 2./ [from brofder.] Embroi- 
dery ; flower-work ; additional orna- 
“ments wrought apon cloth. 
The golden droidery tender Milkah wove, 
The breat to Kenna facred, and to love, 
Lie rent and mangied. oTiekell. 
BROIL. 2. f. (brouiller, Fr.] A tumult; 
' a quarrel. ‘ 
Say to the king thy knowledge of the Eroi/, 
As thvu didft leave it. Sbakefpeare. 
He has fent the fword both of civil droi/s, and 
public war, amongft us. Wake. 
Rude were their revels, and ob{cene their joys ; 
The drei/s of drunkards, and the luft of boys. 
Granville. 
To BROIL. v. a. [éruler, Fr.] To drefs 
„or cook by laying on the coals, or be- 
fore the fire. 
Some ftrip the fkin, fome portion out the fpoil, 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dryd. 
Yo Broi. v. z. To be in the heat. 
Where have you been broiling ? 
-——Among the crowd i` th’ abbey, wherea finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more. Sbhakepeare. 
Long ere ouw all the planets and comets had 
been broiling in the fun, had the world lafted from 
all eternity. Cheyne. 
Yo BROKE, v. n. [of uncertain etymo- 
-logy. Skinner feems inclined to derive 
it from To break, becaufe broken men 
tarn factors or brokers. Cafaubon, from 
ezgati»., Shinner thinks, again, that it 
may be contracted from procurer. Mr.. 
Lye more probably deduces it from 
bnuccan, Sax. to be bt ¥} To tranf- 
act bufinefs for others; or by others. It 
is ufed generally in reproach. f 
He does, indeed, 
And brokes with all that can, in fuch a fuit, 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid,  Sbakefp. 
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The gains of bargains ara of a more doubtful 
nature, when men should wait upon others ne- 
céffity ; broke by fervants and inftruments to draw 
them on. Bacon. 

Bro‘xine. particip. adj. Pračtifed by 
brokers. 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemifh’d crown, 
Wipe off the duft that hidcs our {ceptre’s gilt. 

» Shakefpeare. 
Bro’Ken. [ particip. paf. of break.] 

Preferve men’s wits from being broken with the 

very bent of fo long attention. Hooker. 
BROKEN MEAT. 2. f. Fragments; meat 
that has been cut. 

Get three or four chairwomen to attend you 
conftantly in the kitchen, wham you pay at fall 
charges; only with the droken meat, a few coals, 
and all the cinders. Swift. 

BROKENHEARTED. adj. [from broken 


and 4eart.] Having the {pirits crufhed 


by grief or fear. 
He hath fent me to bind up the drokenkearted. 
Tfiab. 

Bro’Kenty. adv. [from broken. ] Without 
any regular feries. 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done fomewhat of 
this kind, but drcken/y and glancingly ; intending 
chiefly a diftourfe of hia own voyages Hakevill. 

Broker. n.f. [from To broke. ] 

1. A factor; one that does Lufinefs for 
another ; one that. makes bargains for 
another. 

Brokers, who, having no ftock of their own, fet 
up and trade with that of other men; buying 
here, and felling there, and“commonly abufing 
both fides, to make out alittle paultry gain. Temple. 

Some Sonth-fea broker, from the city, 

Will purchafe me, the more’s the pity ; 

Lay all my fine plantations wafte, 

To fit them to his vulgar tafte. Swift. 

2. One who deals in-old houfehold goods, 

3. A pimp; a match-maker. 

A goodly broker £ 
Dare you prefume to hsrboue-wanton lines ; ° 
To whifper and coafpire againft my youth? Séak. 
In chufing for yourfelf, you fhew'd your judg- 
ment; 
Which being thallaw, you fhall give me leave 
To play the drcker in mine own behalf. Sbakefp. 

Bro‘kerace, n. f. [from broker.] The 
pay or reward of a broker. Sec Bro- 
CAGE. j 

BRO'NCHOCELE. naf- [Bpoyvoxtan.] A 
tumour of that part of the afpera arteria, 
called the bronchus. Quincy. 

BRONCHIAL. } adj. [Ppeyx®-.} Belonging 

Bro’ncnicx.§ to the throat. 

Inflammation of the lungs may happen either 
in the droncbial or pulmonary veffels, and may foon 
be communicated from one to the other, when the 
inflammation affeéts both the lobes.  Ardburbnot. 

Broncuo'romy. n. f [Bpayx@ and tipzu.] 
That operation which opens the wind- 
pipe by incifion, to prevent fuffocation 
in a quinfey. Quincy. 

The operatian of brcncbctomy is an incifion into 
the afpera arteria, to make way for tH@air iato 
the lungs, when refpiration is obftructed by any 
tumour compreffing the larynx. Sharp's Surgery. 

Bronn. 2.f. See Brann. A fword. 

Foolith old man, faid then thr pagan wroth, 
That wecoeft words or charms may force with- 

ftond 5 r 

Soon fhalt thou fee, and then believe for troth, 
That I can carve with this enchanted drond. 

i Spenfer. 

Bronro’Locy. n.f. [Bparry and royle.] 
A differtation upon thunder, Did. 
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Bronze. mf. [bronze Fr.J 
1. Braf. 
Imbrown'’d with native ronze, lo! Henley 
, Rands, j 
Tuning his voice; and batancing his handse Popes 
2. Relief, or ftatue, caft in brafs. ’ 
I. view with anger and difdain, 
How little gives thee joy and psin ; 
A print, a bronze; a flower, a root, 
A thell, a butterfly can do te 
BROOCH. 2. f. [4roke, Dutch.] 
1. A jewel; an ornament of jewels. 
Ay, marry, our chains and our jewels.— 
Your brooches, pearls, and owches. — Shakeffeare. 
Richly fuited, but unfeafonable ; juft like the 
brocch and the toothpick, which we wea; not now. 
Shake[peares 
I know him well; he is the droorh, indeed, 
And gem of all che nation. Shak-fpearce 
z. [With painters. ] A painting all of one 
colour. Dia. 


To Brooce. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
adorn with jewels. 

Not th’ imperious fhow | 

Of the full-fortun’d Czefar, ever fhal? 

Be brooch'd with me. f Sbakefpeares 


To BROOD. vw. x. [bnæban, Sax.] 


1. To fit as on eggs; to hatch them. 
‘Thou from the firft É 
Watt prefent, and, with mighty: wings outfpread, 
Dove-like fat'ft 5rooding on the vaft abyfs, 
And mad’ft it pregnant. Milton. 
Here nature fpreads her fruitful fweetnefs round, 
Breathes on the air, and drocds upon the ground. 
Drydene 
2. 'Fo-covey chickens under the wing.- 
Exalted hence, and drunk with fecret joy, 
Their young fucceflion all their cares employ 5 
They breed, they drood, inftru€t, ahd educate ; 
And make provifion for the fature ftate. Dryden. 
Find out fome uncouth cell, . 
Where brooding darknefs fpreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven fings. Milton. 
3. To remain long in anxiety, or folicitous 
thought. i 
Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Drydese 
As rejoicing mifers 
Brood o'er their precious ftores of fecret gold. 
Sank. 


« Priora 


4. To mature any thing by care. 

It was the opinion of Clinias, as if there were 
ever amongtt nations a brooding of.a war, and that 
there is no fure league but impuiflance to do hurt. 

Bacon. 
Fo Broon. w. g. To cherifh by care. 

OF crowds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 

Yoo'll fit and brood your forrows on a throne. 


Dryden. 
Broon. 2.f. [from the verb.J 
t. Offspring ; progeny. Ft is now hardly 
ufed of human beings, but in contempt. 
The heavenly father keep his brood 
From foul infection of fo great a vice. Fairfax. 
With terrours and with clamours cumpafs’d 
round, 
Of mine own éroed, that on my bowels feed. Milt. 
Or any other of that heavenly brosi, 
Let down in cloudy throne to do the world fome 
good. Miltone 
Æ lian difcourfes of ftorks, and their affection - 
toward their droed, whom they inftruct ta fly. 
Browne's Vulgar Errourse 
z. Thing bred ;. fpecies generated. 
Have you forgotten Lybia’s burning waftes, ` 
Its barren rucks, parch’d earthy.and hills of fand, 
Its tainted air, and all its broods of poifon? Addi. 
3. A hatch; the number hatched at once. 
I was wonderfully pleafed to fee the different 
workings of inftin€ in a hen followed by a brood 
of ducks, s Spréfator. 


i 4- Something 
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4. Something brought forth ; a production. 
Such things’ become the hatch and brood of time. 
Shakefprare. 
5. The att of covering the eggs. 
Something *s in his foul, 
Oer which his melancholy fits on broad; 
And I doubt the hatch and the difclofe 
Will be fome danger. Shakefpeare. 
Bro‘opy. adj. [from brood.] In a ftate of 
fitting on the eggs; inclined to fit. 
The common hen, all the while the is broody, 


fits, and leads her chickens, and ufesa voice which 
we call clocking. Ray, 
Broor. n. f [bnoe, or byioca, Sax.) A 
running water, Jefs than a river. 
A fubstiture fhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by ; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Sbakefpeare. 
Or many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grafly turf; and pile up every fone 
Of luftre from the brock; in memory, 
Of monument to ages. Ailton. 
And to Cephifus’ brook their way purfue ; 
The tream was troubled, but the ford they knew. 
Dryden. 
Springs make little rivuletss thofe united, make 
brosks3 and thofe coming together, make rivers, 
which empty themfelves into the fea. Locke. 


To BROOK. v.a. [bpucan, Sax.] To bear; 
to endure; to fupport. 

Even they, which brook it worft that men fhould 
tell them of their duties, when they are told the 
fame by a law, think very well and reafonably of 
it. Hooker. 

A thonfand more mifchances than this one 
Have learned me to rook this patiently. Sbake/p. 

How ufe doth breed a habit ina man | 
‘This Shadowy defart, unfrequented woods, 

I better ġreok than flourithing peopled towns. Skak. 
Heav’n, the feat of blifs, 
Brooks not the works of violence and war. Milton. 

Moft men can much rather breok their being 
reputed knaves, than for their honefty be account- 
ed fools. South. 

Reftraint thou wilt not breok 5 but think it hard, 
Your prudence is not trufted as your guard. Dryd. 

To Brook. v. x. To endure; to be con- 
tent. s 
He, in thefe wars, had flatly refufed hia aid; 
becaufe he could not brook that the worthy prince 
* Plangus was, by hia chofen Tiridates, preferred 
before bhim. ae Sidney. 
Brooxnime. n.f. [becabunga, Lat.] A 
fort of water fpeedwell, very common in 
ditches. 


BROOM. n.f. [genifia; bpom, Saxon.] 
x. A {mall tree. 
Evin humble broom and offers have their ufe, 
And fhade for theep, and food for flocks, produce. 
Dryden. 
2. A befom: fo called from the matter of 
which itis fometimes made. 
Not a moufe 
Shall difturb this hallow’d houfe ; 
J am fent with broom before, 
To fweep the duft behind the door. Shak. 
If they came into the beft apartment, to fet any 
thing in order, they were faluted with a broom. 


` Arbutbnot. 
EBROOMLAND. a. £ [room and land.) 
Land that bears broom. 


I have known theep cured of the rot, when they 
have not been far gone with it, by being put into 
broomland:. Mortimer, 

Bro‘omstare, n.f: [from broom and faf] 
The fta to which’ the broom is bound; 
the handle of a befom. 

They fell on; I made good my place: at length 
they came to the brom faf with me: I defied “em 
Rili, Shakefpeare. 
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From the age 
That children tread this worldly fage, 
Brocmfaff or poker they beftride, 
And round the parlour love to ride. Prier, 
Sir Roger pointed at fomethirg behind the door, 
which I found to be an old brovmfaff. Speftator. 
Bro’omstick. mja The fame as broom- 


laff. 

When I beheld this, I fighed, and faid within 
myfelf, Suarty mortar Man 1s a Broom- 
eticxl Swifti Meditations cn a Broomftich. 

Baoomy. adj. [from broom.) Full of 


broom. 
If land grow moffy or Lroomy, then break it up 
again. Mortimer. 
The youth with éroomy humps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the 
place. _ Swift. 
Brors. x. f, [bpod, Sax.] Liquor in 
which flefh is boiled. 
You may make the broth for two days, and take 
the one half every day. Bacon. 
Inftead of light deferts and lufcious froth, 
Our author treats to-night with Spartan broth. 
Sourkerne. 
fucked dry, eats brotb, 
rotb, almoft unaltered. 
Arbuthnot. 


If a nurfe, after iy 
tbe infant will fuck the 


BROTHEL, n.f- [ bordel, Fr.] A 
Bao’rHetnouse. § houfe of lewd enter- 
tainment ; a bawdyhoufe. 


Perchance 
I faw him enter fuch a houfe of fale, ` 
Videlicet, a brothel. Shakefpeare. 
Then courts of kings were held in high renown, 
Ere made the common bretbels of the town 3 
There virgins honourable vows receiv’d,” 
But chafte as maids in monafteriesliv’d. Dryden. 
From its old ruins brotbelhoujes rifes 
Scenes of lewd loves and of polluted joys. Dryden. 
The libertine retires to the ftews and to the bro- 
thel, Rogers. 


BRO’THER. 2. /. [bnoden, bnoGon, Sax. ] 
Plural, brothers, or brethren. 


1, One born of the fame father and mother. 
Be fad, good brorbers ; 
Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the tathion on.  Sbakefp. 
Whilft kin their kin, brother the brother foils, 
Like enfigns all again like enfigns bend. Daniel. 
Thefe two are bretbren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. Milton. 
Comparing two men, in reference to one com- 
mon parent, it is very eafy to form the ideas of 
brothers. Locke. 
z. Any one clofely united; affociate. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For lie to-day that theds his blood with me, 
Shall be my drorber. _ Sbakefpeare. 
3. Any one refembling another in manner, 
form, or ein eo 
He alfo that is flothful in his work, is brorber 
to him that is a great wafter. Proverbs. 
I will eat no meat while the world Randeth, 
left I make my drether ta offend. Corinthians. 
4. Brother is ufed, in theological language, 
for man in general. 


BROTHERHOOD. a, f. [from brother and 
bood.) 
1. The fateor quality of being a brother. 
This deep difgrace of brorberbosd 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Sak. 

Finds brotberbood in thee nu fharperfpur? Shak. 

So it be a right to govern, whether you call it 
fupreme fatherhood, or fupreme brotkerkoni, will 
be all one, provided we know who has it, Leche. 

z. An aflociation of men for any purpofe ; 
a fraternity. 

‘There was a fraternity of men at arms, called 
the brotherhood of St. George, ercéted by parlia- 
meot, confifting of thirteen the moft noble and 
worthy perfons, ab ithe 4 ft 


. 
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3. A clafs of men of the fame kind. 

He was fometimes fo engaged among the wheels, 
that not above half the poet appeared; at other 
times, he became as confpicuous as any of the 
brotherbood. Addifon. 

Bro'tner ry. adj. [from drother.] Na- 
tural; fuch as becomes or befeems a 
brother. 

He was a prieft, and looked for a prieft’s re- 
ward ; which was our brotherly love, and the good 
of our fouls and bodies. Batcn. 

Though more our money than our caufe 
Their brotherly afliftance draws. Denbam, 

‘They would not go before the laws, but fallow . 
them ; obeying their fuperiours, and cmbracing one 
another in brotherly piety and concord. _Addifen, 

Bro’ruer.y. adv. After the manner of 
a brother; with kindnefs and affection. 

l fpeak but brotherly of him 5 but fhould I ana- 
tomize him to thee as he is, 1 mutt blufh and 
weep. Shakelpeare. 

BROUGHT. [participle pafive of bring. ] 

The Turks forfook the walls, and could nog 
be brought again to the affault. Cnoliese 

The inftances brought by our author are but 
flender proofs. Locke. 

BROW. n.f [oropa, Saxon.] 
1. The arch of hair over the eye. 

‘Tis now the hour which all to reit ailow, 

And fleep fits heavy upon every drow. Dryden. 
2. The forehead. 

She could have run, and waddled about ; 

For even the day before fhe broke her brocu. Shake 

So we fome antique hero’s ftrength 
Learn by his launce’a weight and length ; 

As thefe vaft beams exprefs the heat. 
Whofe mady brews alive they dret. Waller, 
3. The general air of the countenance. 

Then call them to our prefence, face to face, ° 
And frowning brow to brow. Sbhakefpearte 

Though all things foul would bear the brow: of 

grace, 
Yet gracé muft look Rill fo. 
4. The edge of any high place. 

The earl, nothing difmayed, came forwards that 
day unto a little village, called Stoke, and there 
encamped that night, upon the braw or hanging 
of a hill. Bacon. 

On the brow of the hill, beyond that city, they 
were fomewhat perplexed by efpying the French 
emhaffador, with the king's coach, and others at- 
tending him. ottone 

Them with fire, and hoftile arms, 
Fearlefs affault; and to the brow of heav’n 
Purfuing, drive them out from God and blifs. 
Milton. 
To BROW. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bound ; to limit; to be at the edge of, 

Tending my flocks hard by, i’ th’ hilly crofts 
That broto this bottom glade. Milton. 

To BRO'WBEAT. v.a. [from brow and 
beat.] To deprefs with fevere brows, 
© and ftern or lofty looks. 

Tt ia not for a magiftrate to frown upon, and 
browbeat, thofe who are hearty and exact in their 
miniftry; and, with a grave nod, to call a ro- 
folved zeal want of prudence. South, 

What man will voluntarily expofe himfelf to the 
imperious browbeating: and {corns of great men ? 

L’Eftranges 

Count Tariff endeavoured to browbeat the plain- 
tiff, while he was fpeaking; but though he was 
not fo impudent as the count, he was every whit 
as fturdy. Addifon. 

T will not be drowébeaten by the fupercilious looks 
of my adverfaries. Arbuthect and Pepe. 

Bro‘wsoun n. adj. [from drew and bound.) 
Crowned; having the head encircled as 
with a diadem. 

In that day’s feats, 
He prov'd the bet mani’ th’ field; and, for his 
meed, i 
Was brow-lound with the oaks Shakcfpeare. 
i BRro'WiICK. 
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Bro'wsicx. adj. [from brow and fick.) 
Dejected ; hanging the head. 

But yet a gracious influence from you 

May alter nature in our brovufick crew. Suekling. 
BROWN. adj. [bnun, Saxon.}] The name 
of a colour, casposnded of black and 
any other colour. ~ ; 

Brown, in high Duteb, is called braun; in the 
Netherlands, éruyua3 in French, coleur brune; in 
Italian, bruno. Peacham. 

I like the new tire within excellently, if the hair 
were a little browzer. Shakefpeare. 

From whence high Ithaca o’erlooks the floods, 
Briaon with o'ercharging fhades and pendent 

woods. Pope. 

Long untraveli’d heaths, 

With defolation drown, he wanders waite. D 

Browneire. n.f: [from drown and ://.) 

The ancient weapon of the English foot ; 

why it is called rown, I have nor dif- 

covered ; but we now fay drown mufket 
from it. 

And drsavnbills, levied in the city, 

Made bills to pafs the grand committee, Hudibras. 
Browntsn. adj. [from brown.] Some- 
what brown. 

A broqwnifh grey iron-ftone, lying in thin ftrata, 
is poor, but runs frecly. Woodward. 

Brownwness. n.f. [from brown.] A brown 
ceclour. 

She would confefs the contention in her own 
mind, between that lovely, indeed mof lovely, 
browrnefs of Mufidorus’s face, and this colour of 
mine. Sidney. 

Brownstuvy. n. f. [from brown and 
Sfiudy.) Gloomy meditations; ftudy in 
which we direét our thoughts to no cer- 
tain point. 


They live retired, and then they doze away their | 


time in drowfine(s and frotunfludies; or, if brifk 
and aétive, they Jay themfelves out wholly in 
making common places, : Norris. 

To BROWSE. w. a. [broufer, Fr.] To 
eat branches, or shrubs. 

And being down, is trod in the durt 
Of cattle, ard broufed, and forely hurt. 

Thy palate then did deign 
The rougheft berry on the rudeft hedge: 
Yea, like the ftag, when fnow the pafture theets, 
The barks of trees thou broufedf.  Shake/peare. 
To Browse. v. x. To feed: itis ufed with 
the particle ov. 

They have fcared away two of my beft theep ; 
if any where 1 have them, ‘tis by the fea-fide, 
brow/ing on ivy. Shakefpeare. 

A goat, hard prefed, took fandétuary in a vine- 
yard; © foon as he thought the danger over, he 
fell prefently a brow/fing upin the leaves. L'Efirange. 

Could eat the tendez planty and, by degrecs, 
Briavfe on the shrubs, and crop the budding trees. 

ne Blackmore. 

Tlie Greeks were the defcendants of favages, 
ignorant of agriculture, and brovefing on herbage, 
like catte. Arbuthnot. 

Browse. n. /. [from the verb.] Branches, 
or fhrubs, fit for the food of goats, or 
other animals. 

The greedy lionefs the wolf purfues, 

The wult the kid, the wanton kidthebrew/e. Dryd. 
On that clond-piercing hill, 

Plinlimmon, from afar, the traveller kens, 
Aftonifh’d, how the goats their fhrubby éreww/e 
Gnaw pendent. : Philips. 

To BRUISE. w. a. [érifer, Fr.] To cru 
or mangle with the heavy blow of fome- 
thing not edged or pointed; to eruth 
by any weight ; to beat into profs pow- 
der; to beat together coarfely. 

Feiluws in arms, and my moft loving friends, 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny. Shakefp. 
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And fix far deeper in his head their ftings, 
Than temporal death hall druife the vitor's heel, 
Or theirs whom’he redeems. Milton. 

As in old chaos heav'n with earth confus'd, 
And ftars with rocks together crath’d and érwis'd. 

Waller. 

They beat their breaftswith many a bru ifing blow, 

Till they turn livid, andcorrapt the fnow. Dryd. 
Bruise. 2. f. [from the verb.] A hurt 
with fomething blunt and heavy. 

One arm’d with metal, th’ other with wood, 
This fit for drvife, and that for blood. Huditras. 

I fince have labopr'd 
To bind the bruifes of a civil war, P 
And ftop the iffues of their wafting blood. Dryd. 
Bru‘isewort. 2. f An herb; the fame 
with Comrrey. 


BRUIT. n. f. (bruit, Fr.] Rumour; 
noife ; report. 

. A bruit ran from one to the other, that the king 

was flain. Sidney. 

Upon fome fruits he apprehended a fear, which 

moved him to fend tu Sir William Herbert to re- 

main his friend. Hayword. 


- 


I am not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, ~ 
As common éruir doth put it. 
To Bruit. wv. a. [from the noun.}] To 
report; to noife abroad ; to rumour. 
Neither the verb nor the noun are now 
much in nfe. 
His death, 
Being éruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the bet temper'd courage in his troops. 
Shakefpeare. 

It was bruited, that I meant nothing lef. than to 

go to Guiana. Raleigh. 
Bru Mat. adj. (brumalis, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the winter, 

About the rumal folftice, it hath been obfer- 
ved, even unto a proverb, that the fea is calm, and 
the winds do ceafe, till the young ones are exclud- 
ed, and forfake their nefts. Brown. 

Braun, Bran, Brown, Bourn, Burn, 
are all derived from the Saxon, bomn, 
bounn, bnanna, bupna ; all fignitying a 
river or brook. Gibfon. 

Brune rr. n. f- [brunette, French.] A 
woman with a brown complexion. 

Your fair women therefore thought of this 
fafhion, to infult the olives and the brunettes. 

Addifon. 

Brunton. x. f. [érugnon, Fr.) A fort of 
fruit between a plum and a peach, 

Trevoux. 

Brunt. n. A [érunf, Dutch.] 

1. Shock ; violence. 

Erona chofe rather to bide the brunt of war, 
than venture him. á ` Sidney. 

e God, who caus’d a fountain, at thy pray’r, 
From the dry.ground to fpring, thy thift t allay 
After the bryat of battle. Milton. 

Faithful minifters are to ftand an) endure the 
brunt : a common foldier may fly, when it is the 
duty of him that holds the standard to die upon 
the place. i South. 

2. Blow; ftroke. 

A wicked ambuth, which lay hidden long 
In the clofe covert of her guileful eyen, 

Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng, 
Too feeble 1 t' abide the brunt fo trong. Spenfer. 

The friendly rug preferv’d the ground, 

And headlong knight, from bruife or wound, 
Like featherbed betwixt a wall, 
And heavy érunt of cannon-ball. Hudibras. 


BRUSH. n. f+ [érofé, Fr. from bruftus, 
Lat.] 

1. An inftrument to clean any thing, by 
rubbing off the dirt or foil. Itis gene- 
rally made of briftles fet in wood. 


Sbakefpeare.- 
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2. It is ufed for the larger and ftronger 
pencils ufed by painters. 
Whence comes all this rage of wit? this arming 
all the pencils and brufber of the town againft me ? 
Stilling fleet 
With a fmall brufh you muft fmear the glue well 
upon the joint of each piece. Moxon. 
3- A rode affault; a fhock; rough treat- 
ment; which, by the fame metaphor, 
we call a /eourtng. i > 
Ler grow thy finews till their knots be rong, 
And tempt not yet the brujbes of the ware Shak. 
It could not be poffible, that, upon fo little a 
brufh as Waller had fuftained, he could not be able. 


to fullow and difturb the king. Clarendon. 
Elfe, when we put it to the puth, 
They had not giv'n us fuch abrujo. Hudibrase 


To Brusu. v.a. [from the noun.) 
1. To fiveep or rub with a brah. - ; 
If he be not in love with fome woman, there is 
no believing old figns : he brujbes his hat o° morn- 
ing; what fhould that bode ? Shakefpearee 
2. To ftrike with quicknels, as in bruth- 
ing. g : 
The wrathful beaft ahout him turned light, 
And him fo rudely paling by, did brujb 
With his long tail, that horfe and man to ground 
did ruth. Spenjer’s Fairy Queene 
Has Somnus brujb'd thy eyelids with his rod ? 
: 2 Dryden. 
His fon Cupavo brufh'd the briny flood, 
Upon his ftern a brawny centaur food, Drydens 
High o'er the billows flew the maliy load, 
And near the fhip came thund’ring on the flood, > 
It almoft brujb'd the helm. É Pope. 


3. To paint with a bruth. ` 
You have commiffioned me to paint your Mops 
and I have dune my bef to bru/h you up like your 
neighbours. B R Pope. 
4. To carry away, by an aĉ like that of 
brufhing ; to fweep. 
And from the boughs bru/b off the evil dew, * 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. 
Miltona 
The receptacle of, waters, into which the 
mouths of all rivers muft empty themfelves, ought 
to have fo fpacivus a furface, that as-much water 
may be continually bru/bed off by the winds, and 
exhaled by the fun, as, iefides cles falls again, is 
brought into it by all the rivers. Bentley. 
5- To move as the bruth. 
A thuufand nights have drufo'd thelr balmy 
wings 
Over thefe eyes. = 
To Bausn. v. 2 
1. To move with hafte : a ludicrous word, 
applied to men. 
Nor wept his fate, nor caf a pitying eye, 
Nor took him down, but brujb'd regardlefs by. 
~ Dryden 
The French had gather'd all their force, 
And William met them in their way ; 
Yet off they drujb'd, both fuot and horfe. Priors 
2. To fly over; to fkim lightly. 
Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 
But oft to virtuous aéts inflames the mind, 
Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 
And, érufbing o'er, adds motion to the pool. Dryd. 
Beu’suer. n. f. [from érufe.] He that 
«ufles a brufh. 
Sir Henry Wotton ufed to fay, that criticks were 
like brufbers uf noblemen’s cloaths. Bacon. 
Bru’suwoop. z. f. (from érujh and wood, 
I know not whether it may not be cor- 
rupted from brow/e weod.| Rough, low, 
clofe, fhrubby thickets; {mall wood fit 
for fire. - 
It fmokes, and then with trembling breath fhe 


blows, 
Till in a cheerful blaze the flames arofe. 
Hh 


Dryden 


With 
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With paga, and with chips, fhe ftrengthens 
thefe 
And adds at lat the boughs of rotten trees. Dryden. 
Bru’suy. adj. [from brujb.] Rough’ or 
thagey, like a bruh. 

} fufpeéted, that it might have proceeded from 
fome {mall unheeded drop of blood, wiped off b 
~ the wre fubftance of the nerve, from the kaik 

wherewith it was cut. Bayle, 
To Bru’stie. v.n. [bnayzhan, Sax.] To 
crackle ; to make a {mall noife. Skinner. 
Bau’rat. adj. (brutal, French; from 
brute.] 
1. That which belongs to a brute; that 
which we have in common with brutes. 

There is no oppofing brutal force to the ftra- 

tagenis of humaa reafon. L'Effrange. 
z. Savage; cruel; inhuman. 
_ The brutal bus’nefs of the war 
Is manag’d by thy dreadful fervants care. Dryden. 
Brutauity. n. f. [érutalité, Fr.] Sa- 
vagenefs; churlifhnefs; inhumanity. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 
efcapes not the opinion, of érusality. Locke. 

To BRU'TALIZE, v. x. (brutalifer, Fr.] 
To grow brutal or favage. : 

Upon being carried to the Cape of Good Hape, 
he mixed, in a kind of tranfport, with his coun- 
tryinen, brutalized with them in their habit and 
manners, and Would never again return to his fo- 
reign acquaintance. A Addifen. 
o Bau’rauize. v.a. To make brutal 
or favage. Ai 

Bru'raLLY. adv. [from brutal] Chur- 
lithly ; inhumanly ; cruelly. 

Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John 
threw a bottle at her head, very brutally indeed, 


Arbuthnot, 
BRUTE. adj. (Brutus, Latin.] 


1. Senfelefs ; unoonfcious. 

Nar yct are we fo low and bafe as their atheifm 
would deprefi us; not walking ftatues of clay, not 
the fons of brute earth, whofe final inheritance is 
death and corruption, Buntley. 

-2. Savage; irrational; ferine. 

Even érute animals make ufe of this artificial 
way, of making divers motions to have feveral fig- 
nifications, to call, waru, chide, cherith, threaten, 

Holder. 

In the-promulgation of the Mofaick law, if fs 
rouch as a rure beaft touched the mountain, it 
was to be ftruck through with a dart. South. 

3. Beftial ; in common with beafts. 

Then to fubdue, and quell, through all the earth, 

Brute violence, and proud tyrannic pow'r. Milton. 
4. Rough; ferocious ; uncivilized. 

The brute philofopher, who ne’ce has prov’d 

The joy of loving, or of being lov'd. Pope. 
Breure, z. f [from the adjective.] An 
irrational creature ; a creature without 
reafon; a favage. 

What may this mean? Language of man pro- 

nounc’d 3 
By tongue of brute, and human fenfe exprefs'd 1 
Milton. 
To thofe three prefent impulfes, of fenfe, me- 
mory, and inftinét, moft, if not ihe the fagacities 
of brutes may be reduced. Hale. 
Brutes may be confidered as either aerial, terref- 
trial, aquatick, or amphibious. I call thofe aerial 
which have wings, wherewith they can fupport 
themfetves in the air: terreftrial are thofe, whofe 
only place of reftis upon the earth ; aquatick are 
thofe, whofe conftant abode is upon the water. 
- Locke. 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page preferib'd, tbis prefent Rate ; 
From brutes what men, from men what fpirits 
know ; 


Or who could fuffer being here below ? Pope. 


BUB 


To Bavre. w, a, [written ill for rui.) 
To report. 

This, once brured through the army, filled them 

all with heavinefs. Knollese 
Bru’reness. m f. [from druze.] Bruta- 

lity: a word nòt now ufed. 

Thou dotard vile, 
That with thy drutenc/s thend’ft thy comely age. 
Sperfers 

To Bau’riry. v. a. [from drute.] To 

make a man a brute. 

O thou fallacious woman ! am 1 then drutified ? 
Ay; I feel it here; I fprout, I bud, I am ripe 
horn mad. Congreve, 

Bru’riss. adj. [from brute.) : 
t. Beftial ; retembling a beat. 
Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and their train, 
With monftrous fhares and forteries abus'd 
Fanatick Egypt, and her priefts, to feel 
Their wand"ring gods difguis’d in bruti forms. 
b Milten. 
2. Having the qualities of a brute; rough; 
favage ; ferocious. 

Brutes, and druti/b men, are commonly more 

able to bear pain than uthers. Grew. 
3. Grofs ; carnal. 

For thou thyfelf haft been a libertine, 

As fenfual as the bruci Ring itfeli. Shakefpeare. 

` After be has flept himfelf into fome ufe of him- 

felf, by much ado he ftaggers to his table again, 

and there acts over the fame Eruzif (cene. Sourd, 
4. Ignorant; untaught; uncivilized. 

They were not fa brutife, that they could be 

ignorant to call upon the name of God. Hooker. 
Bru‘risury. adv. [from bruti.) In the 
manner of a brute ; favagely ; irration- 
ally; grofsly. 3 
"Tam not fo diffident of myfelf, as brutifbly to 
fubmit to any man’s dictates. King Charles. 

For a man to found a confident practice upon a 
dilputable principle, is druti/b/y to outrun his rea- 
fon. South. 

Bru‘tisuness. a. fa [from brutih.] Bru- 
tality ; favageneds. 

All other courage, belies that, is not true va- 
lour, but drusiforncs. Spratt. 

Bryony. x. f [dryonia, Latin.] A plant. 
Bus. x. f. [a cant word.] Strong malt 
liquor. 
Or if it be his fate to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit, 
He loves cheap port, and dauble dud, 


` 


And {cttles in the humdrum club. Pricr. 
BUBBLE. x. f. [bobécl, Dutch.] 
t. A fmall bladder of water; a film of 


water filled with wind. 

Bubbles are in the form of a hemifphere; air 
within, and a little dkin of water without ; and it 
feemeth fomewhat frange, that the air fhould rife 
fo fwiftly, while it is in the water, and when it 
cometh to the top, fhould be ftayed by fo weak a 
cover as that of the bubble is. Bacon. 

The colours of bubbles, with which children 
play, are various, and change their fituation vari- 
oufly, without any refpeét to confine or shadow. 

Newton. 
Any thing which wants folidity and 
firmnefs; any thing that is more fpe- 
cious than real. 

The earl of Lincoln was induced to participate, 
not lightly upon the ftrength of the proceedings | 
there, which was but a bubble, but updo letters 
from the lady Margaret. Baton. 

‘Then a foldier, 
Secking the duéb/e reputation, 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

War, he fung, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubble, 
Fighting (till, and Rill deftroyiog, 


a 


Ni 


Shckefpeare. 


Drydin. 


BUC 
3. Acheat; a falfe how. 


The nation then too late will find, 
Directors promifes but wind, 


South-fea at beft a mighty bubble. Swift. 

4. The perfon cheated. ae 

Ceafe, deareft mother, ceafe ta chide ; r 
Gany ‘sa cheat, aod I'm a bubbles 

Yet why this great excefs of trouble ? Pris. 


He has been my bubble thefe twenty years, and, 
to my certain knowledge, underftands no moré of 
his own affairs, than a child in fwaddling clothes. 

à Arbuthnot. 
To Bu’BBLE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To rife in bubbles. 

Alas | a crimfon river of warm blood, 

Like to a bubbñag fountain flitr'd with wind, 
Doth rife and fall, Shakelpesree 

Adder’s fork, and blindworm’s fling, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing: 
For a charm of pow'rful trouble, 
Like a hellbroth boil and bubble, Shake/peare. 

Still bubble on, and pour forth blood and tears. 

Dryden. 

The fame fpriog fuffers at [nme times a very 
manife remiffion of its heat; at others, as ma- 
nifet an increafe of it; yea, fometimes to thar 
excefs, as to make it boil and 4x4/e with extveme 
heat. Woodward. 

z2. To run with a gentle noife. 
+, For thee the bubbling {prings appear’d to mourn, 
And whifpering pines made vows for thy return. ` 
Dryden. 

Not bubblirg fountains to the thirfty, fwain, 
Not thow’'rs to larks, or funthine to thé*bee, 
Are half fo charming as thy fight to me. 

To Bu’BBLE. v. a. 
word. ' Š $ 

He tells me, with great paffion, that fhe has 
bubbled him out cf his youth ; and has drilled him 
on ta five and fifty. Addifne 

Charles Mather could not bubble a young beau 
better wich a tay. Arbuthnot. 


Pepes 
To cheat: a cant 


.BuU'BBLER. #. f. [from bubble.] A cheat. 


What words can fuffice to exprefs, haw infi- 
nitely Ieftecm you, above all the great ones in this 
part of the world ; above all the Jews, j sbbers, and 
bubblers I i Dighy to Pope. 

Bu‘ssy. n. f. A woman’s breat, 

Foh! fay they, to fee a handfome, brifk, genteel, 
young fellow, fo much governed by a duatng old 
woman; why don’t you go and fock the buboy ? 

Ar butbner, 
Bu‘no. 7. /. (Lat. from BaCi», the groin. } 

That part of the groin from the bend- 

ing of the thigh to the fcrotum; and 

therefore all tumours in that part are 
called bubees. Quincy. 

I fuppurated it after the manner of a bubo, 
opened it, and endeavoured deterfion. Wifcman. 

Busonoce’ce. x. fA [Lat. from BsSav, 
the groin, and x#a%, a rupture.] A par- 
ticular kind of rupture, when the intef- 
tines break down into the groin. Quincy. 

When the inteftine, or omenturn, falls thrnigh 
the rings of the abdominal mufcles into the groin, 
it is called bernia inguinalis, orif into the fcrotum, 
ferotalis : thefe two, though the firt only is pro- 
perty fo called, arc known by the nanc of bubonocele. 

Starp. 

Bu’suxre. 2. f A red pimple. 

His face is a!l bubukles, and whelks, and knobs, 
and flames of fire. Shakefpeare. 

Bucanvers. x. f A cant word for the 
privateers, or pirates of America. 

BucceLLa tion. 2.f. [buccella, a mouth- 
ful, Lat.] In fome chymical authors, 
fignifies a dividing into large pieces. 

r ‘ H rris. 
BUCK. z. /.'{bauche, Germ. fuds, ur lye. ] 
1. The liquor in which clothes arewafhed. ; 

Buck 


BUC 


Buck! 1 would I could wath myfelf of the buck + 
I warrant you, buck, and of the feafon too it thall 
appear, Shakefpeare. 

2. The clothes wafhed in the liquor: 

Of late, not able to travel with her furred pack, 

fhe wafhes bucks here at home. Shate/peare. 
BUCK. 7. f [bwsh, Well; ock, Dutch; 
houc, Fr.] THe male of the fallow deer ; 

_ the male of rabbits, and other animals. 

Bucks, goats, and the |: ke, arc faid to be tripping 
or faliant, that is, going or leaping. Peackam. 

Jo Buck. v. a. [from the noun.) ‘To 
> wath clothes. 

Here is a bafket ; he may creep in bere, and 
throw foul linen upon him, as if it were going to 
buckinge Skakefpears. 

Jo Buck. v. n- [from the noun.] To 
copulate as bucks and does. 

The chief time of fetting traps, is in their buek- 
ing time. Mortimer. 

Bu cxpasker. x. f- The bafket in which 
clothes are carricd to the wath. 

They conveyed me into a buckbafker ; rammed 
me in with foul fhirts, foul ftockings, and greafy 
napkins. Shakelpeare. 

*Bo’cxszan. n. f. [beckfooonxen, Dutch.] A 
plant; a fort of trefoil. 

The bitter naufeous plants, as centaury, buck- 
bane, gentian, of which tea may be made, or wines 
by infufion. Flyer. 

Bu’ckeTt.#. /. [daquet, French.] 
4. The veffel in which water is drawn out 
of a well. 
‘ Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes twu duckers, filling one another; 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other dawn unfeen, and full of water. Shak. 

Is the fea ever likely to be cvaporated by the fun, 
nr to be empticd with buckers ? Bentley. 

2. The veflels in which water is carried, 
particularly to quench a fire. 

Now ftrects grow throng'd, aad, bufy as by day, 
Some run for buckets tə the hatlow'd quire ; 
Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play ; 
And fome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. 

Dryden. 
" The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt’ring how, 
To a lefs noble fubftance chang'd, = 
Were now but leathern buckets rang’d. Swift. 
BUCKLE. wu. f [wec], Welfh, and the 
fame in the Armorick ; boucle, French. ] 
. 1. Alink of metal, witha tongue or catch, 
made to falten one thing to another, 

Fair lined {tippers for the cold, 

With buckles of che pureft gold. Shakefpeare. 

The chiamys was a fort of thort cloak tied w.th 

i a buckle, commonly to the right fhoulder. Arburb. 
Three feal-rings; which after, melted down, 
Farm'd a vaft buckle for nis widow's gawn. Pope. 
2. The ftate of the hair crifped and curled, 
: by being kept long in the fame ftate. 
The greatef beau was dreffed in a faxen peri- 
wig 3 the wearer of it goes in his own hair at 
home, and lets his wig lie in duck/e for a whole 
half year. Speétator. 
That live-long wig, which Gorgon's felf might 
E own, 
Eternal durée takes in Parian ftone. Pope. 
To Bu’cxue.v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To faften with a buckle. 
Like fiphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
« Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. 
Shak-fpeare. 
France, whofe armour confcience buckled on, 
Whom zea) and charity brought to the ficld. Shak. 
Thus ever, when I buckle on my belmet, 
Thy fears ailt twee. ` Philips. 
When yeu carry your mafter's riding coat, wrap 
gour own in it, and buckie them up clole with 2 
frap. Swift. 


4. To confine, 


B UC i 


z. To prepare to do any thing ; the meta- 
phor is taken from duckling on the ar- 
mour. Pa 

The Saracen, this hearing, rofe amain, 
And catching up in hafte his three fquare fhield, 
And fhining helmet, foon him dwek/ed to the field. 
— Spenfer. 

3. To join in battle. 1 
The lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, 

was forbidderi to charge, until the foot of the avant- 

guard were Buckled with them in front. Hayward. 


How brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ! 
~ That the ftretching of a {pan 
Buckles in his fum of age. Shakefpeare, 
Jo Buckie. v. n. [bucken, Germ.] 
1. To bend; to bow. 

The wretch, whofe fever-weaken’d joints, 
Like ftrengthlefs hinges, buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a tire 
Out of his kceper’s arms. Shate/peare. 

2. To buckle to. To apply to; to attend. 
See the afive, zd fenfe. 
Now a covetous old crafty knave, 
At dcad of night, fhall raife his fon, and crys 
Tern out, you rogue! how like a beat you lie! 
Go, duckle to the law. Dryden. 
This is to be done in children, by trying them, 
when they are by lazinefs unbent, or by avocation 


buckle t3 the thing prupofed. Locke. 

3. To buckle with. To engage with; to 
encounter; to join in a clofe fight, like 
men locked or buckled together. 

For fingle combat, thou thalt buckle with me. 

Shakefpeare. 

Yet thag, they fay, for marriage doft provide 5 

Is this an age to buckle wi'b a bride ? Dryden. 
BU’CKLER. z. f. [bavecled, Weih; bou- 
clier, Ft.] A hield; a defenfive weapon 
buekled on the arm. 

He took my arms, and while I fore’d my way 
Through trovps of foes, which did our paffage ftay: 
My éuctler oer my aged father caft, 

Stil fighting, ftill detending, as I paft. © Dryden. 

This medal compliments the emperor as the Ro- 
mans did dictator Fabius, when they called him the 
tuctler of Rome. Addifon. 

To Bu‘cxxier. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To fupport; to defend, q 

Fear, not, fweet wench, they fhall not touch 

a thee, Kate; 

Vl buekler thee againft a million. = Shakelpeare, 

Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 
Now duckkr falfhoud with a pedigree?  Shakefp, 

BU CKLER-THORN. #. f. Chrilt’s thorn. 

Bu’cxmast. n. f The fruit or malt of 
the beech tree. S 

Bu’cxram. n. f. [bougran, Fr.] A fort of 
ftrong linen cloth, ftiffened with gum, 
ufed by taylors and ftaymakers. 

I have peppered two of them 3 two, I am fure, | 
have paid, two rogues in duckram fuits. Sbake/p. 

Bu’ckrams. x. f. The fame with uid 
garlick. 
Bu’cxsnors PLANTAIN. 2 f. [rerono- 
pus, Lat. from the form of the Jeaf-] A 
plant, Miller. 
Bu’cxtuorn. 2. fe [rhamnus, Lat. fap- 
pofed to be fo called from bucc, Sax. 
the belly.] A tree that bears a purging 
berry. 
BuU'CKWHEAT. x. f. [buckaveitz, Germ. 
Sagopyrum, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
Buco'uick. adj. [Rouxcame, from Bovxon@, 
a cowherd.] Paftoral, 


bent another way, and endeavouring to make thenr 


BUF 


BUD. 2. f. [doutpn, Fr.] The firft hoot 


of a plant; a gem. 
Be as thou was wont ta be, 
_ See as thou waft wont to fee: 
Dian’s dud o'er Cupid's flower 
Hath fuch force and bleffed power. Shake/p. 
‘Writers fay, as the moft forward bud al 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d to folly, blafting in the bud, 
Lofing his verdure even in the prime. Sbakefprare. 
When you the Hlow'rs for Chloe twine, 
Why do you to her garland join 
The meancft bud that falls from mine? Priore 
SInfeéts wound the tender Suds, with a long hol- 
low trunk, and depofit an egg in the hole, with a 
fharp corroding liquor, that caufeth a {welling-in 
the leaf, and clofeth the orifice. Bentleya 


To Bup. v. a. [from the noun.]} 
1. To put forth young fhoots, or gems. 
Bud forth as a rofe growing by the brooleof the 
field. Eccl. 
2. To rife asa gem from the flalk. -< 
There the fruit, that was to be gathered from 
fuch a conflux quickly budded out. Clarendon. 
Heav'n gave htmall at once, then fnatch'd away, 
Ere mortals all his beauties could furvey: 
Jof like tbat Rowcr that buds and withers in a day. 
Dryden. 
Tho’ Jab’ring yokes on their own necks they 
fear'd s - ; 
And felt for budding horns on their finooth fore’ 
heads rear'd. Dryden's Silenus, 
3. To be in the bloom, or growing. =~ 
Young budding virgin, fair and freth and fweet, 
Whither away, or where is thy abode ? Shake|ps 
To Bun. w, a. To inoculate ; to graff by 
inferting a bud into the rind of another 
tree. 
. Of apricocks, the largeft is much improved by 
budding apon a peach ftock. Temple. 
To BUDGE. vw. n. [douger, Fr.] To fir; 
to move off the place ; a low word. 
All your prifoners are 
In the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell, 
They cannot dudge till your rcleafe. Shakefpeare. 
The moufe ne'er fhuna'd the cat, d they did 
budge 
From rafcals worfe than they. Shakelpeare. 
I thought th* hadit fcorn'd to budge 
For fear. Hudibras. 
Buvce. adj. [of uncertain’ etymology. | 
Surly; ftiff; formal. v 
O foolifhnefs of men | that lend their ears 
To thofe budge ductors of the ftoick fur. Milton. 
Bunce. 2. f. The drefled fkin or fur of 
lambs. 4 Dia. 
Bu'noeR. ». /. {from the verb.] One 
_ that moves or ftirs from his place. 
Let the-firtt dudger die the other's flave, 
And the gods doom him after, Shakefpeare. 
Bu’pcert. n. J. [bogette, French.] 
1. A bag, fuch as may be eafily carried. 
If tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the fowlkin budget 3 
Then my account 1 well may give, -~ 
And in the ftocks avauch it. Shakefpearte 
Sir Robert Clifford, in whofe bolom, or budget, 
mat of Perkin’s fecrets were laid up, was come 
into England. ` Batir, 
His budget with corruptions cramm'd, 
Swift. 


The contributions of the damn’d. 
2. It is ufed for a ftore, or ftock. 

It was pature, in fine, that brought off the.cat, 
when the fox's whole budget of inventions failed 
him. LEfrange. 

Burr. a. f [from buffalo.) 
1, A fort of leather prepared from the 
fkin of the buffalo; nfed for wait belts, 


pouches, and military accoutrements, 
Hhz A ropy 


hJ 


BUF 


A ropy chain of rhenms, a vifage rough, 
Deform’d, wnfeatur'd, and a fkin of is Dryden. 
z. The fkins of elks and oxen drefled in 
oil, and prepared after the fame manner 
as that of the buffalo. 
3. A military coat made of thick leather, 
fo that a blow cannot eafily pierce it. 
A fiend, a fairy, pitilefs and rough, 
A wolf, nay worfe, a fellow all in buf. Shatefp. 


To BUFF. w. a. (buff, Fr.) To frike: 
it is a word not in ufc. 
There was a fhock, 
To have duff'd out the blood 
From aught but a block. Ben Fonfin. 


BUFFALO. x. f. [Ital.] A kind of wild 
© OX. 
Become the unworthy browfe 
Of buffaloes, falt goats, aad hungry cows. Dryden. 
Bu’vrer. n. f [bufeto, Ital] A blow 
with the fit; a box on the ear. 

'O, I could divide myfelf, and go to buffets, for 
moving fuch a difh of skimmed milk with fo ha- 
nourable an aétion. Shatefpeare. 

A man that fortune’s buffers and rewards 
Has ta’en with equal thanks. Shakefpeare. 

Go, baffled coward, left J run upon thee, 

And with one bufer lay thy ftructure low. Milton. 

Round his hollow temples, and his cars, 

His buckler beats; the fun of Neptune, ftunn’d 
With thefe repeated buffers, quits the ground. . 
ERa 
~Burrer, r. f üf Fr.] A kind 
of cupboard; or fet of fhelves, where 
plate is fet out to fhew, in a room of 
entertainment, 

The rich éuffer well-colouz’d ferpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons {pew to wath your face. Pope. 

Yo Bu'rrer. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
Strike with the hand ; to box; to beat. 

Why, woman, your hulband is in his old lunes 
again ; he fo buffers himfelf on tke forehead, crying, 
Peer out, peer out! that any madnefs, I ever yet 
beheld, feemed but tamenefs. Shakefpeare. 

Our ears are cudgell’d ; not a word of his 
But duffis better than a Aft of Trance. Shake/p. 

‘The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews; throwing it ahde.  Sbahefp. 

Inffantly I plung’d into the fea, 

And b2fering the billows to her refcue, 
Redeem’d her life with half the lofs of mine. 
A Otway. 
To Bu'vrer. v.n. To play a boxing- 
match- 
- If I might buffer for my love, J could lay on like 
a butcher. Skatefpeare’s Henry V. 


-Bu’rrarer. x. f. [from dufer.] A boxer; 
‘one that buffets. 

Bu‘rene. z. fC [bexfie, Fr.) The fame 
with bufale ; a wild ox. 

To Burrus. v. #. [from the noun.) To 

zzle ;. to be at a lofs. 

* “This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, 
buffing, well- meaning mortal, Piftorides, who lirs 
equally under the contempt nf both parties, Swift. 

Bu FFLEREADED. adj. [from buffe and 
bead.| A man with a large head, like a 

: buffalo; dull; ftupid; foolith. 

BUFFO'ON. 2. /. [éuffon, French.] 

1. Aman whofe profeflion is to make fport, 
- by low jefts and antick poftures ; a jack- 
pedding. i 


No prince would think.himfelf greatly honoured, 


to have his proclamation canveffed on a publick f. 


ftage, and hecome the fport of /uffouns, Watts. 
z. A man that practifes indecent raillery, 
It is the nature of drills and Busfoons, to be in- 
folent to thofe that will bear it, and flavifh to 
ethers. 


` 


‘Bu’ccy. adj. [from bug.] 


{BU GLE. 7. f 


DEfiranges 


BUG 


The bold buffoon, whene*er they tread the green, 
Their motion mimicks, but with jeft obfcene. 
Garth. 
Burro’onery. n.f. [from bufoon.] 


t. The practice or art of a buffoon. 
Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 
efcapes not the opinion, of brutality ; learning be- 
cotaes pedantry, and wit buffecxery. Locke. 
2. Low jeits; ridiculous pranks ; fcurrile 
mirth. Dryden places the accent, im- 
“properly, on the firft fyllable. 
Where publick minifters encourage buffoonery, 
It is no wonder if buffoons fet up for publiek mi- 
nifters. $ ,  L'Efirange 
Aod while it lafts, let buffcenery fucceed, 
To make us langh 3 for never was more reed. 
pa 77 Seppe 
BUG. x. f A flinking infe& bred in old 
houfehold ftuff. In the following paf- 
fage, wings are erroneoufly afcribed to 
it. 
Yet let me fiap this dug with gilded wings, 
‘ This painted child of dirt, which ftinks aed itings. 
3 Pope. 
Buc. \ n. f. [Itis derived by fome 
Bu’crear. § from big, by others from 
pug; bug, in Welth, has the fame mean- 
ing.] A frightful object; a walking 
f{pectre, imagined to be feen generally 
now ufed for a falfe terrour to frighten 
babes. ; 
Each trembling leaf and whiftling wind they 
hear, $ 
As ghaftly bug their hair on end does rear, 
Yet both do ftrive their fearfulnefs’to feign. 
Fairy Queen. 
Sir, fpare your threats ; 
The bug which you would fright me with, I feek. 
, Shakefpeare. 
Haft not flept to-night ? would he not, naughty 
man, let it fleep? adugdar take him.  Shake/p. 
We have a horrour for uncouth monfters ; but, 
upon experience, all thefe bugs grow familiar and 
eafy to us. L’Eftrange. 
Such bugbear thoughts, once got into the tender 
minds of children, fink deep, fo as not eafily, if 


ever, to be got out again. Locke. 
To the world, no bugbear is fo great, 
As want of figure, and a {mall eftate. Pope. 


Bu’carness, x. f. [from buggy.} The 
ftate of being infected with bugs. 
Abounding 
with bugs. 
Bu’cLe. n. f. [from bugen, Sax. 
Bu'cLENORN. | to bend, Skinner; from 
bucula, Lat. a heifer, Junius ;-from 
bugle, the bonafus, Lye} A hunting 
horn. ‘ 
Then took that {quire ‘an horny bugle fmall, 
Which nung adown ais fide in twifted gold, 
And tafels gay. Fairy Queen. 
i will have a recheate winded in my faleticad, 
or hang my bugle in aninvifible baldrick. Sbake/p. 
He gave his Augle horn a blaft, 
> That through the woodland echo'd far and wide. 
Tickell. 
Bu'cLeE. #. f. A fhining bead of black 
glafs. 
Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, 
Perfum’d for a lady’s chamber. Shakefpeare. 
‘Tis not your inky brows, your black filk bair, 
Your bugle eye-balis, nor your check of cream, 
That can entame my fpirits to your warship. Shak. 


Bu'cLe. n. f. [from bugula, Lat.) Af 


Miller. 
A fort of wild ox. 
Phillips's World of Words. 
Bu‘cuoss. m f [from buglofum, Lat.] 
The herb ox-tongue. 


plant. 


BUL 


To BUILD. v. a. preter. I built, I have 


built, (/ilden, Dutch.) s 
1. To raife from the ground; to make a 


fabrick, or an edifice. . 
Thou fhalt not dzi/d an honfe unto my name. 
Chronicles. 


When ufurers tell their gald in the field, 
And whores and bawds do churches build, 
2. To raife in any laboured form. 
When the beas-drefs was butir up in a couple af 
cones and fpircs, which tood fo exceilively high cn 
the fide of the head, that a woman, who was but a 
pigmy without her head-dre(s, appeared like a Co- 
loffus upon putting it on. Speéfater. 
3. To raife any thing on a fupport or 
foundation. 
Love buil on beauty, foon as beauty, dies ; 
Choofe this face, chang’d by nn deformities. Denne. 
1 would endeavour to deftroy thafe curious, out 
groundlefs ftru€tures, that men have built up of 
opinions alone. Bayles 
To ButLp. v.n. 


1. To play the architect. 


Shak. 


- To ġxild, to plant, whatever you intead, 


To rear the column, or the arch to bend. Pope. 
2. To depend on; to reft on. : 

By a man’s authority, we here underftand the 
furce which his word hath for the affurance of anu- 
ther’s mind, that builderb upon it. Hooker. 

Some build rather upon the abufing of others, 
and putting tricks upon chem, than upon foundnefs 
of their own proceedings. Bacen. 

Even thofe who had nut tafted of yoor favours, 
yet built fo much on the fame of your beneficence, 
that they bemoaned the lofs of their expectations. 

Dryden. 

This is certainly a much furer way, than to build 
on the interpretations of an author, who does not 
confider how the ancients ufed to think, Addin. 


Bur'iper. n.f. [from éuild.) He that 


builds ; an architect. 
But fore-accounting olt makes duilders mifs 3 
They found, they felt, they had no leafe of blifs. 
Sidney. 
- When they, which had feen the beauty of the 
firt temple built by Salomon, beheld how far it 
excelled the fecond, which had not builders of like 
abilities, the tears of their grieved eyes the prophets 
endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. Hooker 
Mark’d out for fuch an nfe, as if *twere meant 
T’ invite the duitder, and his choice prevent. 
Denham. 
Her wings with lengthen’*d-honour let her fpread, 
And, by her greatnefs, thew her builder's fame. 
Prior, 


Bur'Loixc. n. f. [from build.] A fabrick; 


an edifice. - 
Thy fumptunus buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Have coft a mafs of publick treafury. Shakefpeares 
View not this tpire by meaftre giv’n 
To buildings rais’d by common hands: 
That fabrick rifes high as heav'n, 
Whofe bafis on devotion ftands. Prior. 
Among the great variety of ancient coins which 
I faw at Rome, I could not but take particular 
notice of fuch as relate to any of the deildings or 
ftatues that are till extant. Aiddifore. 
Buit. n.f. [from build.) 
1. The form; the ttructure. 
As is the built, fo ditferent is the fight ; 

‘Their mountain fhiot is on gur fails defign’d 5 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding pianks a paffage find. 

Dryders. 

2. Species of building. 
There is hardly any country, which has fs little 
fhinping as Ireland; the reafon muf be, the fear- 
city of timber proper for this built. Tempie. 


BULB. z. f- [from éz/dzs, Lat.] A round. 


body, or root. 
‘Take up your eariy autumnal tulips, and bulhe, 
if you will remove them, Evelyn's Sarna 
4 


BUL BUL 


If we confider the bulb, or ball of the eye, thej BU'LKINESS, n, f [from bulky.) Great- 
exteriour membrane, or coat thereof, is made thick; nels of ftature, or fize. 
tough, or ftreng, thar it is a very hard giter to Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ferve in- 


make a rupture in it. Ray. flead of money, becaufe of its bulkinefs, and 
Burp’actous. adj. [balbaceus, Lat.] The change of its Kna ne 
fame with bulbous. Did. | Burky. adj. [from bulk.] OF great fize 


BuL'rous. adj. [from éulé.] Containing 
bulbs; confifting of bulbs 


round or roundifh knobs. 
There are of roots, dultcus roots, fibrous foots, 
and hirfute roots. And I take it, in the dulécx F 
the fap haftenerh more to the airand fune Bucine 
Set up your traps for vermin, efpecially among 
your Salbous roots. Evelyn's Kalindar. 
Their leaves, after they are fwelled out, like 
a éulbeus root, to make the bottle, bend inward, or 
come again clofe to the talk. Ray on the Creat. 
Yo Burce. wv. n. [It was originally 
written dilge: bilge was the lower part 
of the fip, where it {welled out ;) from 
bilig, Sax. a bladder.} 
1. To take in water; to founder. 
Thrice round the thip was tof, 
Then dulg’d at once, and in the deep was loft. 
Dryden. 


or ftature. 
Latreus, the bulki of the double race, 

Whom the fpoil’d arms of flain Halefus grace. 

å Dryden. 


; having 


Huge Telephus, a formidabie page, 
Cries vengeance; and Oreftes* bulky rage, 
Unfatisfy’d with margins clofely writ, 
Foams o'er the covers. Dryden. 

The manner, of fea engagements, which was to 
bore and fink the enemy’s thips with the roftra, 
gave bulty and high hips a great advantage. 


Arbuthnot. 
BULL. r. £ [éulle, Dutch.] 
1. The male of black cattle; the male to 
a cow, A 

A gentlewoman, Sir, and a kinfwoman of my 
mafter's.—Even fuch kin as the parith heifers are 
to the rown buile j Shakıfpeare. 

Bulls are more crifp upon the forehead than 

cows. Bacon. 

Ref age to go to bul, Or calve, we held, 

Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. fay. 
z. In the feriptural fenfe, an enemy pow- 
erful, fierce, and violent. 

Many bulls have compaffed me: ftrong bulls of 
Bathan have befet me round. Pfalms. 

3. One of the twelve figns of the zodiack. 

At laft from Atzies rolls the bounteous ion, 

And the bright Bull receives him. Thomfon. 
4- A letter publithed by the pope. 

A bull is letiers called apoftolick by the cano- 
nifts, trengthened with a Icaden feal, and contain- 
ing in them rhe decrees and commandments of 
the pope nr bifhop of Rome. Ayliffc. 

There was another fort of ornament wore by the 
young nobility, cailed éulle; round, or of the 
figare cf a heart, huog about their necks like dia- 
mond croffese Thofe Lulle came afterwards to 
he hong to the diplamas of the emperors and popes, 
frora whence they had the name of bulls. Arbuth. 

It was mor till afier a freth Sui of Leo's had de- 
clared how inflexibie the court of Rome was in the 
point of abafes. Atterbury. 

5. A blunder ; a contradiction. 

I confefs it is what the Englith call a bul, in 
the expieffion, though the {-nfe be manife 
enough, Pope's Letters. 

Butt, in compofition, enerally notes the 
large fize of any thing, as bull-bead, 
bulrufo, bull-trout; and is therefore only 
an augmentative fyllable, without mach 
reference to its original fignification. . 

BULL-EBAITING. 2./. [from éu‘/and bait.) 
The fport of baiting bulls with dogs. 

What am I the wifer for knowin 
wasin the fifth year of his tribuneibip,: when he 
entertained the people with a hofesrace or bu/l- 
baiting ? « Addifon. 

Bure-nerr. nof. [from dull and beef.) 
Coarfe beef; the fteth of bulls. 

They want their porridge and their fat Lull- 
beewes. ? Shakepeare. 

Bul.-BEGGar, n. f. [This word proba- 
bly came from tlie infolence of thof who 
begged, or raifed money by the pope’s 

` bull. ]- Something terrible ; fomething 
to fright children with. É 

‘Thefe fulniinfations from the Vatican were 
turned into ridicule; and, as they were called bul/ 
beggars, they were ufed as words of feorn and 


eS 


z. To jut ont. 

The fide, or part of the fide of a wall, or any 
timber that bulges from its bottom or foundation, 
is faid fo batter, or hang over the foundatlon. 

s Mexsn’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
Bu’timy. 2. f. (@eamia, from Bèr, an ox, 
and aimis, hunger.] An enormous appe- 
tite, attended with fainting; and cold- 
nefs of the extremities. Dia. 
BULK. x. J. [dulcke, Dutch, the breaft, or 
largeft part of a man.} 
1. Magnitude of material fubfance; mafs. 

Againft thefe forces there were prepared neat one 
hundred fhips; not fo great of duik indeed, but 
of a more nimble motion, and more ferviceable. 

. Bacon s War svirh Spain. 

The Spaniards and Portuguefe have fhips of 
great éu/k; but fitcer for the merchant than the 
man of war, for burden than for battle. Raleigh. 

Thoogh an animal arrives at its full gosth 
at a centain age, perhaps it never comes to it, 
full busk ill the laft period of life. Arbuthnot. 

2. Size; quantity. 

Things, or objeets, cannot enter into the mind 
as they fbGft in themfelves, and by their own 
nataral Żu/k pafs into the apprchenfion 5 but they 
are taken in by their ideas. Sourk. 

3- The grofs; the majority; the main 
mals. 

Thofe very pnints, in which thefe wife men 
difagreed from the afk of the penple, are pornts 
in which they agreed with the received do@rines of 
our nature. Addijon's ‘Freeholder. 

Change in property, throagh the bulk of a na- 
tion, makes flow marches, and its due power al- 
ways attends it, Saif. | 

The bulk of the debt mutt be leffened gradual. 


f . Swift. 
4. Main fabrick. 

He rais'd a figh fo piteous and profound, 
That it did feera to thatter all his bulk, 
And end his being. Shakefpeare. 

A "R 
5- The main part of a fhip’s cargo; as, 
to break bulk, is to open the cargo. 
Burk. nf [from bielchke, Dan. a beam.] 
’ A part of a building jutting out. 

Here ftand behind thiséudk, Straight will he come: i 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and purithome. Shak. 

The keeper coming wp, found Jack with ne | 


life in him; he took down the body, and laid it 
on a éulk,‘and broaglit vuc the rope to the com- 


r 
i 


pany. Arbutbnov's Hifl. of F. Bull, |. ¢un'ejnpt. Ayliffe. 
Bu’rkuean. 7. f. A partition made acrofs Butuseaur. 2. f. [from dull and calf.) 


a fhip, with boards, whereby one part 
is divided from another. Harris. 


. 


A he-calf ; uled ‘or a ftupid fellow: 
a term of reproach, 


g that Trajan 


BUL 


And, Falftaff, you carried your guts away as 
nimbly, and roared for mercy, and #ill ran and 
roared, as ever I heard a bulf-calft Shakefpeare. 


Buxu-poc. 2. J. [from éull and dog.J. A 


» dog of a particular form, remarkable 
for his courage. He is ufed in baiting 
. the bull; and this fpecies is fo peculiar: 
to Britain, that they are faid to degene- 
rate when they are carried to other conn- 
tries. > 
All the harmlefs part of him fs that of a full, 
dog 3” they are tame no longer than they are not 
offended, Addifon.. 
Buct-rinen. 2. f. [rubicilla.] A fmall 
bird, that has neither fong “nor whiftle 
` of its own, yet is very apt to learn, if 
taught by the mouth. 
Phillipe s World of Wordi.. 
The blackbird whiftles from the thorny brake,. 
The mellow éull-fincb anfwers from the graves. 


. Themfity 
wif. Anime 2 + 


Phillips's World of Words.” 
head:] 


Bucu-Fuy. 
BuULL-BEE. 
BuLL-HEAaD. x. f. [from bull and 
1. A ftupid fellow ;, a blockhead. _ 
2. The name of a fih. 

The millers thumb, or bull-bead, is a fith: 
of no pleafing thape; it has a head big arid flat,, 
much: greater than fuitable to its body; a mouth 
very wide, and ufually gaping; he is without teethy, 
but his lips are very rough, much like a file; he 
hath two fins near to his gills, which are roundith 
or crefted ; two fins under his belly, two an the 
back, one below the vent, and the fin of the tail 
is round. Nature hath painted the body of this 
fih with whisith, blackith, brownish fpots. They 
are ufaalty full of fpawn all the fummer, which 
fwells their vents in the form of a dug. The: 
bull-beod begins to fpawn in April; in winter‘ we 
know no more: what becomes of them than of 
ecls or fwallows, - Walton. 

3- A little black water vermin. 

Phillips's World of Words. 

Buti-trout. z. / A large kind of 
trout. 

There is, in Northumberland, a trout called a 
bull-trout,' of a much greater length and bignefs 
than any In thefe fouthern parts. Walton. 

Buci-weev. 2. f The fame with énap- 
weed. 

BuLL-worT, or Brsuop’s-ween. x. p 

[ammi, Lat.] A plant. 

Bu’Luacs. 2. f A wild four plum. 

* "In Ofober, and the beginning of Novembery 
come fervices, medlars, éallaces j rofes cut or 
removed, to come late ; holyoaks, and fuch like. 

Bacone 

Bouvet. x. f. [boulet, Fr.] A round ball. 
of metal, ufually fhot out of guns. 

As when the devilith iron engine, wrought 
In deepeft hell, and fram'd by furics fkill, 

With windy nitre and quick falphur fraught, 
And ramm’d with duller round, ordain'd to kill. 

Spenfer. 

defperately fighting a- 

mongft the foremoft.of the janizarics, was at once. 

Shot with two bullets, and fain. Kuclles. 
And as tte built, fo different is the fight; 

Their mounting fhotds on our fails defign'd 5 
Deep in their hul!s our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding planks a paffage find, 


Dryden, 
Bu'LLION. 2. f. [illon, Fr.] Goldor filver- 
in the lump, unwrought, uncoined. 
The balance of trade mut of Necefiity be re- 
turned in cojn or bullion. Bacone. 
A fecond multitudes 
With wond'rous art, found out the mafly ore, 
Severing cach kind, and fcumm'd the bu/lion drofts. 
Milton... 
Bullion. 
f 


Giaffer, their leader, 


. 


BU L 


BUM 


` Bullion ie filver whofe workmanfhip has no va- ] 2. A fortification. 


lue, And thus foreign coin hath no valoe here 
for its ftamp, apd our coin is bullion in forelgn’ 
dominions. Locke. 

In every veffel there is ftowage for immenfe 
treafures, when:the cargo is pure Aullior. * Addifon. 


Buru Tion. a. f. {from bullio, Lat.] The 
act or ftate of boiling. 
There is to’ be obferved in thefe diffolutions,’ 


which will not eafily incurporate, what the effets | To Buu wark. U. a. 


are, as the budlition, the precipitation to the bot- 
tom, the ejaculation towards the top, the fufpen- 
fion in the midft, and the like. Bacen, 


Bu'LLOcCK. z, f: [from dul] A-young bull. 


Why, that’s fpoken like an honeft drover: fo 
they fell bullscks. Shatefpeare. 


Some drive the herds; here the fierce builoca 


: feorns _ 
Th’ appointed way, and runs with threat’ning 
horns. Convley. 


Until the tranfportation of cattle into England 
agp Was prohibited, the quickeft trade of ready money 
here was driven by the fale of young bulla kse 
sa _, Temple. 
Bu’try. n, f. [Skinner derives this word 
from durly,-as a corruption in the pro- 
nunciation ; which is very probably 


Taking.away needlefs bulwarks, divers were dv- 
melifhed upon the fea coats. Hayward. 
Our naval frength is a du/avark to the nation. - 
i Aaddifin. 

3. A fecurity ; 'a fereen ; a fhelter. 

Some making the wars their bulwark, thatshave, 
before goved the gentle bofoin of peace witli pillage 
and robbery. Shakelpeare. 

{from the noun. ] 


To fortify ; to ftrengthen with bulwarks. 
And yet no dulteart'd town, or diftant caat, 
Preferves the beauteous youth from bring feen. 

Add-fen. 

BUM. n. f [bomme, Dutch.} The buttocks ; 


the part on which we fit. ye 
The wifett aunt telling the faddeft tale, 

Sometime for chreefoot ftool miftaketh me, 

Then flip I from her dum, down topplesthe. Shak. 
‘This faid, he gently raisd the knight, 

And fet him on his dum upright. Hadibras. 
From dufty fhops negeéted authors come, 

Martyrs of pres, aad relicks of the dum." Dryden. 
The learned Sydenham does not doubt, 

But profound thought will bring the gout; 

Add that with du on couch we lie, 


. Becaufe our reafon’s foar’d tóa high, Wn. 


right: or from dulty, or dull-eyed;|Bumpa ire. ». f [This is a corrnp- 


which are lefs probable. May it not 
come from du//, the pope’s letter, im- 
plying the infolence of thofe who came 
invelted with authority from the papal 
court?]} A noify, bluftering, quarrelling 
fellow: it is generally taken for. asman, 
that has only the appearance of courage. | 

Mine h. ft of the garter!—-What fays my éully 
rock! Speak fcholarly and wifely.  Shakefpeare. 

All on a fudden the doors fisw-open, and in 


comes a crew of roaring bulles, with their wenches, 
L'Effrange.. 


their dogs, and thric bottles. 
“Tis fo ridic‘lous, but fo true withal, 


A luily cannot flecp without a brawl, Dryden. 


A folding hero is, at the worft, a more tolerable | 


character than a du//y in petticoats. Addifon, 
The little man is 2 éully in his nature, but, 
when he grows cholerick, I confine Him tA hie 
wrath is over. idifon, 
To Bu’tuy. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
overbear with noife or menaces. 
Pientices, parish clerks, and hectors meet, 
He that is drunk, or dul/y"d, pays the treate King. 
To Bu’tty. v. a. To be noify and quar- 
relfome. a 


Bu'LrusH. 2. f [from bull and rufo.] A}? 


large ruth, fuch as grows in rivers, with- 
out knots ; though Dryden has given it 
the epithet Anotty ; confounding it, pro- 
bably, with the reed. 
To make fine cages for the nightingale, 
And bafkets of bulrufbes, was my wont. — Spenfer. 
All my praifes are but as a dulrufb caft upon a 
ftream; they are born by the ftrength of the cur- 
rent.° Dryden. 
The edges were with bending oficrs crown’d; 
The knotty bulrufh next in order tood, 
And all within of reeds, a trembling wood. Dryden, 


BU’LWARK. n. S. [bolwercke, Dutch; 
probably only from its ftrength and 
largenefs.] 

1. What is now called a baflion. 

But him the fquire made quickly to retrear, 


Encountering fierce with fingle tword in hand, 
And ‘twixt hins and bis lord'did like a bu/idark 


ftand. Spenjer. 
They oft repair’; Pea 


Their carthern bu/qarks ‘gaint the ocean flood. 
Fairfax. 


\ 


- We have tudwarts round us 5 
Within ovr walls are troops cnut’d totoil. Addifen. 


tion of bound baili, pronounced by 
gradual corruption dour, bun, bum bai- 
hiff.] A bailiff of the meaneft kind; 
one that is employed in arrefts. 
Go, Sir Andrew, feout me for him at the corner 
of the orchard, like a bumbailif. Sbakefpeare. 
Bu’mpann. n.f. [wrong written for bom- 
bard; which fee.] A great gun; a 
*black jack; a leathern pitcher. 
Yond fame black cloud, ynad huge one looks 


Like a foul dumbard, that would shed his liquor. 
Sbakefpeares 


Bu’mpast. m. /. {falfely written for orz- 
y som- 


baft ; bombai and bombafine being men. 
tioned, with great probability, by, 7z- 
mins, us coming from dcom, a tree, and 
fein, filk; the filk or cotton of a tree. 
Mr. Steevens, with much more probabi- 
bility, deduces then all from bombycinus:] 
t. A cloth made by fewing one ftuff upon 
another; patchwork. 
The ufval dumbaf of black bits fewed into cr- 


mine, our Englifh women are made to think very 
fine. Grew. 


Linen ftuffed with cotton; ftuffing ; 
wadding. s 
. We have receiv’d your letters full of love, 
Ad, in our maiden council, rated them 
As3.covrtthip, pleafant jeft, and courtefy, 
AS bymbo/?, and as lining to the time. Shakefp. 
Bump. z. f. [perhaps from-éum, as being 
prominent.) A fwelling; a protube- 
rance, 
| Te hàd upon its hrow a dump as big as a young 
cockrel’s ftone; a perilous knock, and It cricd 
bitterly. 1 Sbakefpeare. 
Not though his tecth are beaten out, his eyes 
Hang bya ttring, in bumps his forehead rife. Dryd. 
To Bump. va. [from bombas; Lat.) To 
make a loud noice, or bomb, [Sce 
Bomp.) It is applied, 1 think, only’ to 
the bittern? 7 gates 
Then to the water's brink the laid her head, 


And as a bittour dumps witbin a reed, 
To thee alone, O lake, the faid-——— > © Dryden, 
Bu’mrer. xf. [from dump.] A cup filled 
till the liquor'fvells over the*brims. 
j Pinces his delight 
All day in playing dumpers, and act night . 
Reels to the bawds. “Dryden's Juvenal, 


- 


5 
To Buncn. v. n, [from the e 


BuncuBa‘cKeD. adj. 


BUN 


Bu’mpxin. 2.7. [This word is of un- 


certain etymology ; Henfbaw derives it 
from pumkin, a kind of worthlefs gourd, 
or melon. This feerms harh; yet we 
ufe the word cabbage-head in the fame 
fenfe. Bump is wfed among us fora 
knob, or lamp: may not éwmptin be 
much the fame with clodpate, loggerhead, 
biock, and blockhead?) An awkward 
heavy ruftick ; a country lout. 

The poor bump żin, that had never heard of fuch 
delights before, bieffed herfel# at the change of her 
condition. L'Eftvarge. 

A heavy bumpkin, taught with daily ca:e, 

Can never dauce three fteps with a becoming air. 
Dryden, 

In his white cloak the magiftrate appears ; 

The country bumpéia the fame liv’ry wears. Dryd. 

Tt was a favour to admit them to breeding 5 
they might be ignorant bumpkizs and clowns, if 
they pleafed. 5 Locke. 


Bu'MPKINLY. adj. [from dumpkin.} Hav- 


ing the manners or appearance of a 
clown; clownilh. 3 

He is a hmple, blundering, and yet conceited 
fellow, who, aiming at defcription, and the rufticle | 
wonderful, gives an air of bumpkin/y romance to 
all he tells. Clariffa. 


BUNCH. n. fe [dencker, Danih, the 


crags of the mountains.) 
1. A hard lump; a kuob. 
They will carry their treafures upon the Sunches 
of camels, to a people that shall not profit them. 
Tfaiab, xxx. 
He felt the ground, which he had wont to find 
even and fott, to be grown hard, with little round 
balls or bunches, like hard boiled eggs. Boyle, 


2. Aclutter; many of the fame kind grow- 


ing together. 
Vines, with eluring dzeckes growing. Shak. 
Titian faid, that he knew no better rule for the 
diftribution of the lights aud shadows, than his 
obfes vation drawn from a banco of grapes. Dryd. 

* For chee, large bunches load the bending vine, 
. And the laft bleifings of the year are thine. Dryd. 


3. A number of things tied together, 


And on his arms a fur.b of keys he bore. 
Fairy Queene 
All? T know nat what ye call all; but if I 
fought not with fifty of them, I ain a bunth of 
radd. fh, Shetefpeare. 

Ancient Janus, with his double face =: 

And dzmré of keys, the porter of the place. ‘Dryds 
The muther’s éurcé of keys, or any thing they 
cannot hurt themfeives with, ferves to divert little 
children. Locke. 


4. Any thing bound into a knot: as, a 


bunch of ribbon ; 2 tuft. 

Upan the top of all his lofty cref, n 
A bunch of hairs difcover'd diverfly, 
With fprinkted pearl and gold full richly dreft. 


cafir. 
To 


fell out in a bunch; to grow out in 


protuberances. 

It has the refemblance of a champignon before 
it is opened, bunching out into a large rovid knob 
at one end. - Woodward. 


{from bunch and 
back.) Having bunches on the back ; 
crookbacked. i 

Theday fall come, that thou fhalt with forme, 
To help thee curfe thispois'nous dunchback'd toad. 
Shateiprare. 

Bu’weniness. n. f. [from dunchy.] The 
quality of being bunchy, or growing in 
bunches.: 

Bu'ncuy. adj. [from unch.) Growing 
in bunches; having tufts. P 
e 


BUN i BUR Pik ` 


He is more efpecially dittioguithed trom other y To denominate them montters, they mutt havé | “called avéurdock, which fticks to the hair 


birds, by his dunchy tail, and the fhortnefs cf his had fomo fyfem of parts, compounded of folids or clothes. > 
legs. Grew. | „and fluids, that executed, though bot éunglingly, . Nothing'tcems å 
BUNDLE. n. /. [býnble, Sax, from bynd.] | „ their peculiar y o —_— me 2 But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckfiess Lurr, ~ 
1. A number of things bound together. ' Bunn, ń f. [buze 7 pan: ] ind o Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakelp. Henry Ve 
As to the bundles of pet bonsin parliament, they fweet bread. d eme cr thou cat, thou dur; vile thing, let 
h ft titi f privat ig Thy fongs are fweeter to mine ear r r- loofe ; - 
aie for the mach SE ytarsdailai®.21.Pri 8 "iar. Than to the thirity cattle rivers dar, Or I will Make thee from me like a ferpent. Shak. 
Try, lads, can you this bund/e break ;— Or winter porridge to the Jab’ring youth, = Dependents and faitors are always the burs, and 
Then bids mn youngeft of chs fix Or bunns and fugar to the damfel’s tooth. fometimes the briers, of favourites. . ~ Wolters 
Gay's Paftsrals. Whither betake her 


Take np a well-bound heap of fticks.  Savift. 


2. A roll; any thing rolled up. Bunt. x. J. [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, | From the chill dew, amongft rnde durs and thiftles. 


Milton. 


She carried a great bundle of Flanders lace onder from bent} A fwelling part; an in- An PEA FT et 
her arm; but finding herfelf overleaden, the drop- creafing cavity. Ps re eee olets ‘ nce were 
ped the good mao, and brought away the éundie. The wear is a fritb, reaching Gopewife through Not knetty inthe diferace the-grounds 

Speétater. the ooze, from the land to, low water mark, and : : : Daten 


A fellow ftuek-like a dur, that there was no 
haking him off. Arbutbnot’s Hift. of Jobn Bull. 


|Bu’rsot. 2. J. A fith full of prickles.: 


having in it a dunt, or cod, with’ an eye-hook, 
where the fith entering, upon the coming back 
with the ebb, are ftopped from ifining out again, 
forfaken by the water, and left dry onthe ooze. 


To Bu'NDLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
tie in a bundle; to tie together: with 


up. 


We ought to put things together as well as we Careto Dia 

de€iri 3 but, after all, feveral things d : r a 
Kal not a Se under our terms | 70 BU NT. v. 2. [from the noun.] To fwell Bu’rpevats. af. A Sort of grape. 

and ways of fpeaking. Locke. out: as, the fail bunts out. $ BURDEN. «./. [byn'Gen, Sax. and there- 


fore properly written durtben. It-is 
fuppofed to come from „burdo, Lat. a 
mule.] h 
1. A load; fomething to be carried. 
*Camels have their provender 
Only for bearing burdens, and fore blows E 
For finking under them. Shakefp. Coriclarus. 
It is of ufe in lading of thips,’ and may help ro 
fhew what burden, in the feveral kinds, they will 
bear. 7 Bacon's Phyfical Remainss 
z. Something grievous or wearifome. 
Could thou fupport 
That burden, heavier than the earth to bear? ` 
. Milan 
None of the things that are to learn, fhould ever 
be made a burden to them, or impofed on them as 
a tafk. Locke. 
Deaf, giddy, helplefs, left alone, . 
To all my friends a burden grown. = Savifte 
3. A birth: now obfolete.: ‘ 
“Thou hadft a wife once, call’d AZ milia, 
That bore thee at a burden two fair fons. Shakefp. 
4. The verfe repeated in a fong; the bob; 
the chorus. 3 p 
At ev'ry clofe fhe made, th’ attending throng ` 
Reply’d, and bore the burden of the fong. 
_ Dryden's Fatles. 
5. The quantity that a fhip will carry, or 
the capacity of a fhip: as, a fhip of a 
hundred tons burden. : 
To Bu’roen. v.'a. [from the noun.] To 
load ; to incumber. j 
Burd:n not thyfelf above thy power. - 
Ecclus, xiii. 2e 
I mean not that other men be eafed, and you 


Bu’ntER. x. /. A cart word for a woman 
who picks up rags about the ftreet; and 
fed, by way of contempt, for any low 
vulgar woman. * 

Bu’xntine. n.f. [emberiza alba.] The 
name of a bird. 

I took this lark for a bunting. + Sbakefpeare. 

Bu’ntinc. n. f The ftaff of which a 
fhip’s colours are made. 

BUOY. eS Lage or koye, Fr. boya, Span.] 
A piece of cork or wood floating on the 
water, tied to a weight at the bottom. 

The fithermen, that walk npon tae beach, 
Appear like mice; and yood tall anchoring bark 
Diminith’d to her cock; her cock a buoy, 

Almoft too imall for fight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Like ducys, that never fink into the flood, 

On learaing's furface we but lie and nod. 
Pope's Dunciad. 

To Buoy. v. a. [from the noun. The x 
is mute in both.} To keep afloat; to 
bear up. 

All artis ufed to fink epifcopacy, and launch 
prefbytery, in England; which was lately buoyed 
up in Scotland, by the like artifice of a covenant. 

King Charles. 

The water which rifes nut of the abyfs, for the 
fupply of fprings and rivers, would not have ftopped 
at the furface of the earth, but marched direétly 
up into the atmofphere, wherever there was heat 
enough in the air ta continue its afcent, and buoy 
it up. Woodward's Natural Hifiory. 

Ta Buoy. w.x». To float; to rife by fpe- 
cifick lightnefs. 


Riting merit will buoy up at lat. 


See huw the double nation lies, 
Like a rich coat with fkirts of frize 3 
As if a man, in making pofies, 
Should éurdle thifties up with rofes. Svift. 


BUNG. m. /. [Bing, Welth.] A fopple for 
a barrel. 

After three nights are expired, the next morn- 
ing pull out the an ftick, or plug.  Mlertimer. 

To Bunc. v.a. [from thé noun. ] To ftop; 
to clofe up. 

Bu’ncuore. n.f. [from dung and hele.] 
The hole at which the barrel is filled, 
and which is afterwards ftopped up. 

Why may not imagi:.atien trace the noblett dun 
cf Alcxander, till he tind it flopping a bunghele ? 
Shakelpeare. 
Jo BU'NGLE. v. n. [See Buncter.] 
To perform clumfily. 
When men want light, 
They make but dungling woik. Dryden, 
Letters to me are not feldom opened, and then 
fealed in a bungling manner befure they come to 
my hands. i Swift. 
Ta Bu’ncue. va. Tobotch ; to manage 
clumfily ; to conduct awkwardly: with 
up. 
Other devils, that fuggest by treafons, 

Do botch and bungie up dam ation, 

With patches, coluurs, and witb forms, being 

fetcht 
“From gi:f'ring femblances of piety, Shakepeare. 
They make lame mifchicf, thiugh they mean 
, itweils 
Their int’reft is not finely drawn, and hid, 
But feams are coarfely bungled up, anè fcen. Dryd. 


` 


Bu’noue: n. /. [from the verb.] A botch; Pope's Effay on Criticifin. | Surdened. Corinthians, viii. 13. 
pi k : = , i With meats aod drinks they had fuffic’d 3 
an awkwardnefs; an inaccuracy; ajBuo'yancy. n. f. [from ducyant.] The B a notin Milton. 


quality of floating. .. 
All the winged tribes owe their flight and uoy- 
ancy to it. Derbam's Pbyfico-Tbeology, 
Buoyant. adj. [from éucy.] Floating ; 
light; that which will not fink. Dryden 
ufes the word, perhaps improperly, for 
fomething that’ has denfity enough to 
hinder a floating body from finking. 
I fwom with the tide, and the water onder me 
was buoyant. Dryden. 
His once fo vivid nerves, 
So full of buoyant fpirit, now no more 
Infpire the courfe. Thomfon's Autumn. 
Bur, Bour, Bor, come from the Sax. 
bun, an inner chamber, or place of hade 
and retirement. Gibfan’s Camden, 
Bur. n.f. [lappa: bourre, Fr. is down; 
the dur being filled with a foft tomentum, 
or down.] A rough head of a plant, 


clumfy performance. 
Errours and ungles are committed, when the 
matter is inapt or eontumacious. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Bu’ncucr. n. f. [bwngler, Welfh; g. bin 
y glér, i.e. the lat or loweft of the pro- 
fcffion. Davies.| A bad workman; a 
clumfy performer; a man without fxill. 
Paioters, at the firft, were fuch éuaciers, and fo 
rude, that, wien tbey drew a cow or a hog, they 
were fain to write over the head what it was; 
otherwile the beholder knew not what to make of 
it Peacham en Drawing. 
Hard featarea every bungler can command i 
To draw true beauty thews a mafter’shand. Dryd. 
oA bergler thus, who fcarce the nail can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the pannel fplit. 


Bu’rpener. 2. f [from burden.) ‘A 
loader; an oppreffor. 
Bu’apenous. adj. [from burden.] 
1. Grievous ; oppreflive ; wearifome. 
Make nó jeft of that which hath fo carnefily, 


pierced me through, aor let that be light to thee 
which to me is fo burdenows. Sidneys 


z2. Ulelefs; cumberfome. . 
To what can J be nfeful, wherein ferve, oe 
But to fit idle on the Houfhold hearth, 
A burd'nous drone, ta vilitants a gaze. 
Milton's Sampfon Agoniffer. 
BURDENSOME, adj. [from burden. ] 
Grievous; troublefome to be born. 
His leifore told him that his time was come, 
And lack of load made his lifeburdenfinie. Adilton, 
Conld 1 but live.till burdenfome they prove, 
My life would be immortal as my love. 


Wilt. 
Bu’xeninciy. adv. (from bungling.] 
= Dryden's Indian Empercur, 

À A 


Clumfily ; awkwardly. . 
nitances 


BUR 


Affiftances always attending us, upon the ealy 
condition of our prayers, and by which the moft 
burdenfome duty will become light and eafy. Rogers. 

Burpensomeness. 2. f. [from burden- 
Jome`) Weight ; heavinefs ; uneafinefs to 
be born. í : 
Burvock. a. f. [perfolata.] A plant. 
Bureau. 2. f. [éureax, Fr.] A cheft of 
drawers with a writing-board. It is 
pronounced as if it were {pelt buro. 
3 For not the defk with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ftandith well japann’d, avails 
To writing of good fenfe. 
Bure. 2. ja See Burrow. 
Bu’acace. n.f. [from burg, or burrow. ] 
A tenure proper to cities and towns, 
whereby men of cities or burrows hold 
atheir lands or tenements of the king, 
or other lord, for a certain yearly rent. 
Cowell. 
The grofs of the borough is furveyed together 
‘in th beginning of the county 3 but there are fome 
> other particular durgages thereof, mentioned vader 
the titles of particular men’s pofleffions. 
t i Hale's Origin of Afankind. 
Bu'rcamor. n. fe [bergamotte, Fr.] 
1. A fpecies of pear. 
z. A kind of perfume. 
BU'RGANET. } n. J. [from burginote, Fr.] 


Swift. 


a 


Bu’rconer. § A kind of helmet. 
Upon his head his gliftering burganet, 
The which Was wrought by wonderous device, 
And curioufty engraven, he did fit. 
7 Spenfer’s Muiopsrmos. 
This day I'll wear aloft my burgoncty g 
Ev'n to affright thee with the view thereof. Shak. 
I was page to a footman, carrying after him his 
pike and burganet. . Hakewill on Providence, 
BURGEO'IS, n. f. (bourgeois. Fr.] 
1. A citizen; a burgefs. 
It is a republic itfelf, under the protection of 
_ the eight ancient cantons. ‘There are in it an 
handred durgeois, and about a thoufand fouls. 
p Addifon on Italy. 
‘2. A type of a particular fort, probably 
called fo from him who firft ufed it; as, 
Laugh where we muft, be candid where we 
can, i 
But vindieate the ways of God to man. Pope. 
Bu’rcess. n. f. (bourgeois, Fr.} 
3. A citizen; a freeman of a city or cor- 
porate town. ’ 
z. A reprefentative of a town corporate. 
The whole cafe was difperfed by the knights of 
faires, and burgeffes of towns, through all the veins 
of the land. ~ Wotton. 
BURGH. z./. [See Burrow.] A cor- 


porate town or burrow. 

Many towns in Cornwal, when they were firft 
allowed to fend burgefies to the parliament, bore 
anotheg.proportion to Landon than now; for fevera, 
of thefe burgbs fend two burgeifes, whereas Lon- 
don.-itfelf fends but fonr. Griunt. 


Bu’rcusr. «. f [from burgh.] One who 


has a right to certain privileged in this 


or that place. Locke. 


It irks me, the ponr dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this defart city, 
Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor’d. 
Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 
After the multitude of the common people was 
difmiffed, and the chlef of the burghers fent for, 
the imperious letter was read before the better fort 
of citizens. Knolles, 
BU'RGHERSHIP. x. f [from burgher.) 


The privilege of a burgher. 


° 


Bu’romaster. See BURGOMASTER. 

Bu’rcrar. a. f. One guilty of the crime 
of houlebreaking. 

BURGLARY. n. j: [from burg, a houfe, 
and /arron, a thief. | 

In the natural fignification, is nothing bat the 
robbing of a houfe ; but, az it is a term of art, our 
commun lawyers reftrain it to robbing a houfe by 
night, or breaking in with an intent to cob, or do 
fume other felony. The like offence, committed 
by day, they call houfe-robbing, by a peculiar 
name. Cowell. 

What fay you, father ? Burglary is but a venial 
fin among foldiers. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

Bu’rcomaster. 2 f [from burg and 
maficr.| Onè employed in the govern- 
ment of a city, 

They chufe their councils and Jurgomafers oot 
of, the burgeois, as in the other governments of 
Switzerland. =~ Addifon. 

Burnt, is a tower; and,- from that, a 
defence or protection: fo Cavendurh is 
a woman ready to afit; Cuthbur, emi- 
nent for affiftance. Gikjen’s Camden. 

By'riaL. p.f. [from To dury.] 

1. The att of buryings- fepulture ; inter- 
ment. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men. 

: Shakefpeare. 

See my wealthy Andrew dock'd in fand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kifs her burial. Shakefp» Merchant of Venice. 

Your body I fought, and, had I found, 
Defign’d for burial in your native ground. 

Dryden's ZEntid. 
z. The a& of placing any thing under 
earth or water. ` 

We have great lakes, both falt and freh; we 
ufe them for burials of fome natural bodies: for 
we find a difference of things buried in earth, 
and things buried in water. Bacon. 

3. The church fervice for funerals. . 

The office nf the church ‘s performed by the 

parifh priet, at the time of interment, if not pro- 


hibited unto perfons excommunicated, and laying | 


violent hands on themfclves, by a rubrick of the 
burial fervice. Aylife's Parergon. 
Bu‘rrer. x.f. [from dury.] He that bu- 
ries; he that performs the act of inter- 

e ment. i 

Let one fpirit of the firft-horn Cain 
Reign in all bofoms, that, each heart being fet 
On bloody courfes, the rude fcene may end, 

And darknefs be the durier of the dead. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV; 
BURINE, n. J. [French] A graving 
tool; a graver. r 

Wit is like the graver’s burine upon copper, or 
the corrodings of aquafortis, which engrave and 
indent the characters, that they can never be de~ 
faced. Government of the Tongue, 

Jo Bury. v. a. To drefs cloth as fullers 
do. Did. 

BU'RLACE. z. fe [corruptly written for 
burdelais.] A fort of grape, 

BURLE’SQUE. aaj. [Fr. from burlare, 
Ital. to jeft.] Jocular; tending to raife 
laughter by unnatural or unfuitable lan- 
guage or images. 

Homer, in his chara€ter of Vulcan and Ther- 
fites, in his ftory of Mars and Venus, in his be- 
haviour of Irus, and in other paflages, has been 
obferved to have lapfed into the burle/gue charac- 
ter, and to have departed from that ferious air, 
effential to the magnificence of an epic poen. 

k Addifen. 
BURLESQUE. 2. f- Ludicrous language 
or ideas ; ridicule. 


When a man lays out a twelveonth on the 


BUR 


{pots In the fun, howevee noble his fpeculations 
may be, they are very apt to fall into burlefgue. 
* Addifon on Ancient Mdals. 

To Burite'sque. v, a, [from the adjec- 
tive.] To turn to ridicule. 

Would Homer apply the epithet divine to a 
modern fwincherd? if not, it is an evidence that 
Eumeus was a man of confequence 3 otherwife Hu- 
mer would burlefgue his own poetry 

Breome’s Neres on the Ody/[ey. 

Bu’ruiness. 2. f. [from durly.] Bulk; 
blofter. 

BURLY. adj. [Junius has no etymology; 
Skinner imagines it to come from desr- 
like, clownith.] Great of ftature; great 
of fize; bulky ; tumid. 

Steel, if thou torn thine edges or cut not out 
the burty boned clown in chines of beef, ere thou 
fleep in thy fheath, I befecch Jove, that thon 
may'ft be turned into habnails. Shakefpeare. 

It was the orator’s own burly way of nonienfe. 

` Cowley, 

Away with all your Carthaginian ftate, 

Let vanquifhed Hannibal without doors wait, 
Too burly and too big to pafs my narrow gate. 
Dryden. 

Her hufband being a very burly man, fhe 
thought it would be lefs trouble for her to bring 
away little Cupid. Aitdifen. 

To BURN. v. a. preterite and participle 
burned, or burnt. [bepnan, Saxon. ] 


1. To confume with fire. id 
They burnt Jericho with fire. Fofbua. 
The fire burneth the wood. Phalas. 
Altar of Syrian mode, whereon to turn 

His odious offerings. Milton. 


That where the fed his amorous defires 
With foft complaints, and felt his hattett fires, 
There other flames might waite his earthly part, 
And burn his limbs where love had burn’d his 
heart. Dryden. 
= A flethy excrefcence, becoming exceeding ae 
is fuppofed to demand extirpation, by durring away 
the induration, or ampotating. Sharp's Surgery. 
z. ‘To wound or hurt with fire or heat. 
Hand for hand, foot for fuot, burning for burn- 
ing, wound for wound, ftripe for itripe. 
k Exodus, xxi. 25. 
3. To exert the qualities of heat, as by 
drying or {corching. 
O that I could but weep, to vent my paffion ! 
But this dry forrow burns up all my tears, Dryden. 
ToBurn. vem >» 
1. To be on fire; to be kindled. 
A fire devourcth tefore them, and behind them 
a flame burneth 3 the land is as the garden of Eden 
before them, and behind them a defolate wilder- 
nefse Joh 
The mount burned with fire. Exodus. 
O coward confcience, how doft thon affi& me! 
The light burns blue. Is it not dead midnight È 
Cold fearful drops and on my trembling Ach. 
p Shakefpeare. 
2. To hine ; to fparkle. 
The barge the fat in, like a boraith’d throne, 
„Burnt on the water. Shakefpeare. 
Oh prince! oh wherefore darn your eyes? and 
why 
Is your fweet temper turn’d to fury ? Rowe, 
3. To be inflamed with paffion or defire. 
When J éurnt in defire to queftion them farther, 
they made themfelves air, intu which they vanished. 
Shak:fpeare. 
Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perih, Trinio, 
If J achieve net this young modeft girl! Sbahe/p. 
In Raleigh, mark their ev’ry glory mix'd 5 
Rae gh the feourge of Spain, whufc breaft with all 
The tage, the patriot, and the hero durn’d. 


Thomfone 

4. To aé with dettruétive violence : uied 
of the paffions. 

Shall thy wrath burp like fire? Pfolms. 


` Se To 


BUR 
5. To be ina ftate of deftraétive commo- 
tion. _ 
The nations bleed where’er her fteps the turns, 
The groan ftill deepens, and the combat burns. 
Pope. 
6. Itis ufed particularly of love. 
She burns, the raves, fhe Gies, “tis true; 
But burns, and raves, and dies, for you. Addifen. 
Bu’rnine. adj. [from the participle.] 
Vehement ; powerful. 
Thefe things fting bim 
So venomoufty, that burning hame detains him 
From his Cordetia. Sbakefpeare. 
I had a glimpfe of him; but he fhot by me 
Like a young hound upon a burning fcent. Dryden. 
Buan. z. f. [from the verb.] A hurt 
caufed by fire. 
We fee the phlegm of vitriol is a very effectual 
remedy agaiaft burns. Bayle. 
Burner. z. / [from durz.] A perfon 
that burns any thing. 
Bu‘anet. 2. /. (pimpinella, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 
The even mead, that erft brought fweetly forth 
The freckled cowflip, burnct, and green clover. | 
Shake/peare. 
Bu’eninc. n. f- [from burn.) Fire; 
flame ; ftate of inflammation. | 
The mind furely, of itfelf, can feel none of the 
burnings of a fever, South. 
In liquid burringe, or on dry, to dwell, 
Ts all the fad variety of hell. din. 
Bu’rxinc-cuass.2. f. [from burning and 
glaf.) A glafs which collects the rays 
of the fun into a narrow compafs, and fo 
increafes their force. 
The appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me 
up like a burning-glafs. Shakefpeare. 
Love-is of the nature of a burning-glafs, which, 
kept ftill in one place, fireth 5 changed often, it 
doth nothing. Suckling. 
O diadem, thon centre of ambition, 
Where all its different lines are reconcil’d, 
As if thou wert the burning-glafs of glory! —- 
pi 5 Dryden. 
Yo BU'RNISH. v. a. [burnir, Fr.] To 
polifh; to give a glofs to. 
Miflike me not for my complexion, 
The thadow'd livery of the burnifb'd Cun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 
Shake(peare. 
Make a plate of them, and durnifp it as they do 
iron. Bacon. 
The frame of burnifo'd fteel, that caft a glare. 
From far, and fcem’d to thaw the freezing air. * 
Dryden. 
Jo Bu'rNisH. v. #. To grow bright or 
gloffy. 
I’ve feen a fnake in human form, 
All Rain’d with infamy and vice, 
Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 
Burnifh, and make a gaudy fhow, 
Become a gen’ral, peer, and beau.  Savifr. 
JoBurnisy. vw. n. [of uncertain ety- 
mology.] To grow; to {pread out. 
This they could do, while ‘Saturn fill’d the 
throne, 
Ere Juno burrifo'd, or young Jove was grown. 
Dryden. 
To fhoot, and fpread, and burnife into man. 
Dryden. 
firs. Primley’s great belly fhe may lace down 
before, but it burnijbrs on her hips. Congrive. 
Bu’rnisuer. 2. f. [from burnif.] ` 
1. The perfon that burnithes or poliflies. 
z. The tool with which bookbinders give 
a glofs to the leaves of books: it is com- 
monly a dog’s tooth fet in a ftick. 
Burnt. particip. paf. of burn: applied 
to liquors, it means made hot, . 
VoL. 1. 


Burr. #. A: The lobe or lap of the ear., 
Burr Pump. [In a fhip.] A pump by the 


Bu’rras Pipe. (With furgeons.} An in- 


BURREL. #. f. A fort of pear, otherwife 


Bu’rrec Fly. [from bourreler, Fr. to exe- 


BUR - 


I find it very difficult to knows _ 
Who, to refrefh th’ attendants to a grave, 


Burrt claret firft, or Naples bifcuit, gave. King. 


Dia. 


fide of a hip, into which a flaff feven 
or eight feet long is put, having a burr 
or knob of wood at the end, which is 
drawn up by a rope faftened to the mid- 
dle of it; called alfo a bilge pump. 


Harris. 


ftrument or veffel ufed to keep corrod- 
ing powders in, as vitriol, precipitate. 

, Harris, 
called the red butter pear, from its 
{mooth, delicious, and foft pulp. Philips, 


cute, to torture.}] An infect, called alfo 
oxfly, gadbee, or breeze. DNA. 


Bu'rREL Shot. [from bourreler, to exe- 
| cute, and foor.] In gunnery, {mall bul- 
‘ lets,’ nails, ftones, pieces of old iron, 


&c. put into cafes, to be difcharged out 
of the ordnance ; a fort of cafefhot. 
> Harris. 


Bu'rRrocrK. 2. f. A fmall wear or dam, 


where wheels are laid in a river for 
catching of filh. Philips. 


Burrow, Berc, Burc, Burcu. 2. f. 


[derived from the Saxon bung, býng, a 
city, tower, or cale. Gibons Gamden.] 
1. A corporate town, that is not a city, 
but fuch as fends burgeffes to the par- 
liament. All places that, in former 
days, were called doronghs, were fuch as 
were fenced or fortified. Cowell, 

King of England fhalt thou be proclaim’d 
In ev'ry burrow, as we pafs along. 2 hgh 

Poffeffion of land was the original right of elec- 
tion among the eommens; and burrows were en- 
titled to fit, as they were poffeffed of certain tracts. 

7 Temple. 

2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 

When they thall fee his cieft up again, and the 
man in blood, they will vut of their burretus, like 
cohies after rain, and revel all with him. Séaxc/p. 

To Burrow. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
make holes in the ground; to mine, as 
conies or rabbits. 

Some ftrew fand among.their corn, which, they 
fay, prevents mice and rats durrceving in it; be- 
caule of ita failing into their ears. Mortimer. 

Little finufes wouid form, and burrow. under- 
neath, F Sharp. 

Bursar. n. f. (burfarins, Lat.] 

1. The treafurer of a college. 

2. Students fent as exhibitioners to the 
univerfities in Scotland by each prefby- 
tery, from whom they have a {mall year- 
ly allowance for four years. 


Burse. n. f. (dourje, Ir. durfa, Lat. a 


purfe; ur from éyrfa, Lat, the ex- 
change of Carthage.] An exchange 
where merchants meet, and Mops are 


- kept; fo called, beeaufe the fon of the 


purfe was anciently fet over fuch a place. 


"The exchange in the Strand was termed 


-Britain’s Burfe by James I. Philips. 
To BURST. ven, I durf; Ihave burft, 
or durfieg. [Luprzan, Saxon.) 


2. To fly 


BUR 


1. To break, or fly open; to fuffer a violent 


difruption. 


So fhall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy 


preffes fhall urfi out with new wine. Prev. iiis 10. 


It is ready to burf like new bottles. Fob. 
i! Th’ egg, that foon Í 
Burfling with kindly ruptute, forth difclos*d 
The callow young. ` Ailios 


afunder. 
Yet am I thankful; if my heart were great, 
*Twould burft at this» Skakefpearte 


3. To break away ; to fpring. 


You duif, ah cruel! from my arms, 
And fwittly fhoot along the Mall, 


Or foftly glide by the Canal. Popes 


4. Tocome fuddenly. 


A refolved villain, 
Whofe bowels fuddenly burf out; the king, 
Yet {peal’s, and peradventure may recover. Séak. 
` If the worlds , h 
In worlds inclos'd fħould on his fenfes dur/t, 
He would abhorrent turn. 2 Thunfotte 
. To come with violence. i 
Well didft thou, Richard, to fupprefs thy voice’; 
For had the paffions of thy heart burf out, 
J fear we fhould have feen decypher'd there = 
More. ranc*rous fpite. Sbhakefpearte 
Where is the notable paffage over the river Eu- 
phrates, Luring out by the vallies oF the mountain 


e 


Antitaurus; from whence the plains of Mefopo- `. 


tamia, then’ part of the Perfian kingdom; bezin 
to open themfelves. Koller. 
Young fpring protrudes the burfting gems. 


Thomfors ; 
6. To begin an a&tion violently or fuddenly. 


| She burfi into tears, and wrung her hands, . 
F A ~ Arbuthnot. 


make a quick and violent difruption. 


a 


To Burst, v. a. To break fuddenly ; to - 


b 


My breaft I'll bur with ftraining of my courages” 


And from my fhoulders crack my arms afunder, 
But I will chattife this high-minded ftrumpet. 
i, Shake/pearce 
He faften’d om my neck, aod bellow'd out, 
As if he would durff heav’n. Shake/pearee 


a 


I will break his yoke from off thy neck, and will * 


burji thy bonds. — SB 

Mofes faith alfo, the fountains of the great abyfa 
were burji afunder, to make the deluge; and what 
means this abyfs, and the burfting of it, if reftrains 
ed to Judæa? what appearance is there of this dif- 
ruption there ? Burnet's Theory. 

If the juices of an animal body were, fo as by 
the mixture of the oppolites, to caufe an ebullition, 
they would Surf’ the veflels. Arbuthnet. 


Burst. 2. / [from the verb.] A fudden 
difruption; a sudden and violent action 
of any kind. 


Such fheets of fire, fuch br of horrid thunder, 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 

Remember to have heard. “Shakelpearce 

Down they came, and drew 

The whole roof after them, with urf of thunder, 

Upon the heads of all. Milton. 
Imprifon’d fires, in the clefe dungeons pent, 

Ruyar to get logie, and ftruggle for a vent; 

Eating their way, and undermining all, 

Till with a mighty barf whole mountains fall. 

F Addifona 
BURET. particip. adj. [from burji.) 
Bu’psven. 

rupture. p 
Bu’rsrenwess, mf. [from durf.] A rup- 
ture, or hernia. ` ] 
Bu’rstworr. x. f. {from burf and wort ; 
berniaria, Latin.] An herb good agai «I 
ruptures, 


ie, 


Burr. ». f A flat fith of the turbot kind, ._ 


To BuRTUEN. V. a. 
Bu’RTHEN. n. f 
li 


t See BURDEN. | 
Sacred 


Since I was man,’ q 


Difeafed with a hernia, or : 


BUS 


Sacred to ridite his whole life long, 
Ard the fad burcben of fome merry fong. Pope. 
Bu’eton. n. f- [Ina thip.] A fmall tackle 
to be faftened any where at pleafure, 
.coniifling of two fingle pullies, for hoift- 
ing fmall things in or out. Phillips. 
Bu‘ry. x. f. [from bung, Sax.] A dwel- 
‘ling-place: a termination flill added to 
the names of feveral places; as, der- 
manbury, St. Edmond’s. Bury ; fometimes 
written dery. Phillips. 
Ru’ray. a. f. [corrupted from borengh.] 
It is his nature to dig bimfelf Luries, as the 
toney doth 5 which he doth with very great cele- 
rity. i Grew. 
To BURY. v.a. [býngean, Saxon. ] 
1. To inter; to put into a grave. 
When he lies along, 

After your way his tale pronounc’d, fhall bury 

His reafons with his body. Shakefpeare. 
2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies 

of fepulture. $ 

, Slave, thou haft flain me} 

If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body. Shakefp. 

If you have kindnefs left, there fee me laid ; 
To bury decently the injur’d maid, 

Is all the favocr. 
3. To conceal ; to hide. 
_ This is the way to make the city flat, 
And éury all, which yer diftin@ly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruine Shakefpeare. 
4- To place one thing within another. 
: A tefring groan did break 
The name of Antony ; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips; fhe render’d life, 
Thy name fo dury'd in her. Shakefpeare. 
Bu’ryinG-PLace.n. f. A place appoint- 
ed for the fepuleure of dead bodies. 
_ The place was formerly a church-yard, and has 
fill feveral marks in it of graves and burying-places. 


: 1 Npellator. 
BUSH. 2.f. [ésis, French.] 
1.; A thick hrub. x 
Eft through the thick they heard one rudely ruth, 
With noife whereof, he from his lofty feed 
Dawn fell to ground, and crept into a bufh, 
To hide his coward head from dying dread. 
4 - Fairy Queene 
The poller, and exacter of fees, juitifies the re- 
femblance af the courts of juftice to the bufh, 
“vhereunto while the fheep flies for defence from 
the weather, he is fure to lofe part of the fleece. 
Bacer’s Ejjays. 
Her heart was that trange duh, whofe facred fire 
Religion did not confume, but infpire 
Such piety, fo chaite ufe,of God's day, 
That what we tutn’d to featt, the turn'd to pray. 
Dome. 


Waller. 


' 


With fuch a care, 

, As rofes from their ftalks we tear, 
“When we would ftill prefer them new, 
And freth as on the buf they grew. 

The facred ground 

Shall weeds and pois’nous plants refufe to bear; 

Each common Lujh thall Syrian rofes wear. Dryden. 

2. A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, 
to hew that liquors are fold there. 
If it be true that good wine needs no bufhy “tis 
true thas a goad play. needs no epilogue. Sdakefp. 
To Busn. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow 
thick. 


Waller. 


- The rofes bufbing round 
About her glow'd, half ftooping to fupport 
Each flower of tender ftalk. 

A guthing fountain broke 
Around it, and above, for ever green, 
The bufing alders form’d a fhady fcene. 
” Pope's Odyffey- 
Bye. n. fi [boiffian, Fr. bufellus, low 
- Lat.] 


m * 5. ee 


Milton. 


aU 


1. A meafure containing eight gallons; a 
ftrike. 

Hia reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in twa 
bufbels of chaff; you fhall teek all day ere you find 
them ; and when you haye them, they are not 
worth the fearch. è va Shakefpeare. 

2. It is ufed, in common language, iade- 
finitely for a large quantity. 

The worthies of antiquity bought the rareit pic- 
tures with /ujr/s of gold, without counting the 
weight or the number of pieces. , Dryden. 

3. Bapels of a cart-aheel. Irons within 
the hole of the nave, to preferve it from 
wearing. [from bouche, Fr. a mouth. } 

Dif. 

Bu'suiness.n.f. [from bufhy.) The qua- 
lity oftbeing buhy. 

Bu’sumentT-2-/ [from buh. } A thicket ; 
a clufter of bufhes. 

Princes thought how they might difcharge the 
earth of woods, biiars, Gufhments, and waters, to 
make it more habitable and fertile. Raleigh. 

Bu’suny. aaj. [from bufb.} 


1. Thick ; full of {mall branches, not high. 


The gentle fhepherd fat befide a fpring, 
All in the thadow of a bufhy brier. ` Spenfer. 
Generally the cutting away of boughs and fuck- 


ers, at the root and body, doth make trees grow | 


high; andy. contrariwifc, the polling and cutting 
of the top, make them fpread and grow poe 


4 acon. 
z. Thick like a buth. 
Statues of this god, with a thick duffy beard, 
are ftill many of them extant ia Rome. Addifor. 
3. Full of buthes, t 
The kids with pleafure browfe the bufky plain ; 
The thow'rs are grateful to the fwelling grain. 


Dryden. 


Bu’siness. adj. [from bufy.] Atleifare 5 


without bufinefs ; unemploycd. 
The fweet thoughts do even refreth my labour, 
Moft dufilefs when I do it. Shakefpeare. 
Bu’sity. adj. (from buf.) 
t. With an air of importance ; with an air 
of hurry. : 
2. Curioufly ; importunately. 

Or if too bufily they will enquire 
Into a vidtory, which we difdain, 

Then let them knaw, the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron faint of injur'd Spain. Dryden. 

Bu’siness. x. / [from bu/).] . 
1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 

Mult bufinefi thee from hence remove? 

Oh) that’s the worft difeafe of love. Dorne. 
2. An affair., In this fenfe it has the plural. 
Beftow 
Your needful counfel to our bufinefiss 
Which erave the inftant ufe. Shakefpeare. 
3. The fubje& of bufinefs ; the affair or 
object that engages the care. 

You are fo much the dufings of our fouls, that 
while you are in fight we can neither look nor 
think on any elfe; tbhere.are no cyes for other 
beauties. Dryden. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to take 
notice of what hurts or advantages the body. Locke. 

4. Serious engagement : in oppoiition to 
trivial tranfactions. 

I never knew one, who made it his bufiref to 
lafh the fauits of other writers, that was not guilty 
of greater himfelf. Addifon. 

He had bufinc/s enough upon bis hands, and was 
only a poet by accident. Prior. 


When diverfian is made the bufinels and ftudy | 


of life, though the aétions chofen be in themfelves 
innocent, the excefs will render them criminal. 


Rogers. 
5. Right of action. 
What dufines has a tortaife among the clouds? 
L’Efirange. 


BUS 


6. A point; a matter of queftion ; fome- 


thing to be examined or conftdered. 

Fitnefs to govern, is a perplexed bwfineh ; fome 
men, fome nations, excel in the one ability, fome 
in the other. Baccre 

7. Something to be tranfa&ted, 

They were far from the Zidonians, and had no. 

bufinefs with any one. Sudgore 
8. Something required to be done. 

To thofe people that dwell under or near the 
equator, this {pring would be moit peftilent : as for 
thofe countries that are nearer the poles, ia which 
number are our own, and the moft confiderable na- 
tions of the world, a perpetua! fpring will not do 
their Lufinefs; they muft have longer days, 2 nearer 
approach to the fun. Bertleye 

g. To do one’s bufine/i. To kill, deftroy, 


or ruin him. 


Busx. a. f [dufgue, Fr.) A piece of 
fteel or whalebone, worn by women to 
flrengthen their ftays. 

Off with that bappy 4/2, which 1 envy, 
That fill can be and fill can (tand fo nigh. Dornes 

Buskin. n. f. [brofeken, Dutch. ] 

1. A kind of half boot; a fhoe which 


comes to the midleg. 

The foot was drefied in a fhort pair of velvet 
bufkins ; in fome places open, to thew the faienefs 
of the fkin. Sidney» 

Sometimes Diana he her takes to be, 

* But miffeth bow, and fhafts, and dx/Rins to her 
knee. Spenfere~ 

There is a kind of rufticity in all thofe pompous 
verfes; fomewhat of a holiday fhepberd ftrutting 
in his country du/tins. Dryden. 


2. A kind of high fhoe worn by the an- 
cient a€tors of tragedy, to raife their 
flature. 

Great Fletcher never treads in bu/kins here, 

No greater Jonfon dares in focks appear. Dryderte 

In her beft light the comic mufe appears, 

_ When the with borrow'd pride the bu/kin wears. . 

Smith. 

Bu‘sKiNED. adj. [from bukin] Drefied 
in bufkins. 

Or what, though rare, of later age, 

Ennobled hath the bx/kin'd ftage? Milton. 

Here, arm'd with filver bows, in early dawn, 
Her bufkin'd virgins trac'd the dewy lawn. Pope. 

Bu’sxy. adj. [written more properly by 
Milton, bofey. See Bosky.) Woody 5 
fhaded with woods; overgrown with 
trees. 

How bloodily the fun begins to peer 
Above yon bufky hill. Shakefpeares 

BUSS. n. J. [6us, the mouth, Trith; bouche, 
Fr.] ; 

t. A kifs; a falute with the lips. 

Thou doit give me flattering bufit.—By my 
troth, I kifs thee with a moft conftant heart. 

Shakefpeare. 

Some fquire perhaps you take delight to rack, 
Who vifits with a gun, prefents with birds, 
Then gives a fmacking ba Pope, 

2. A boat for fifhing. [buft, German.) 

If the king would enter towards building fuch a. 
number of boats and Auffét, as each company could 
eafily manage, it would be an encouragement both 
of honour and advantage. Temples 

To Buss. v. a. [from the noun.] To kifs ; 
to falute with the lips. 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 
Yond towers, whofe wanton tops da dufs thec ouds,. 
Muft kifs their feet. Shakefpeare. 


- Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 


Thy knee buffing the tones; for in fuch bufinefs, 
Adtinn is eloquence. Shakefpeare. 
Bust. 2. f. [duffo, Ital] A ftatuc repre- 
fenting a man to his brealt, 
Agrippa 


BUS 


Agrippa, or Caliguta, is a common coin, but a 
ery extraordinary buff; and a Tiberius a rare coin, 
but a common $xfi. Addifon on Italy. 

Ambition figh’d: fhe found ic vain to truft 
The faithlefs column, and the crumbling zA 


Pe 


Bu’starn. 2. f [biftarde, Fr.] A wild 


turkey. 

His facrifices were phenicopters, peacocks, bef- 
tards, turkeys, pheafants; and ail thefe were daily 
offered. * Hakercill. 

Jo Bu’stre. v. x. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy; perhaps from 4ufj.] To be bufy ; 
to itir ; to be active. 

Come, bufile, buftle—caparifon my horfe. Skak. 

God take king Edward ta his mercy, . 

And leave the world for me ta bufle ine Shake/p- 

Sir Henry Vane was a bufy and dufling man, 
who had credit enough to do his bufinefs in all 
places. Clarendon. 

A poor abject worm, 
That erawl’d a while upon a du/fling world, 

And aow am trampled to my duf again. Soutberne. 
Ye fov’reign lords, who fit like gods in ftate, 
Awing the world, and buffing to be great! Granville. 
Buste. a. f. [from the verb.] A tu- 

mult; a hurry ; a combuftion. 
Wifdom’s felf 
Oft feels to fweet retired folitude : 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in che various duffle of refort 
Were all too ruffied. Milten. 

This is the creature that pretends to knowledge, 

and that makes fuch anoife and bufle for opinions. 
Glanville. 

Such a doétrine made a (trange duffle and dif- 
turbance in the world, which then fate warm and 
eafy in 2 free enjoyment of their lufts. South, 

If the count had given them a pot of ale after 
it, all would have been well, without any of this 
bufle. Speftator. 


Bu'sTLER. 2, /. [from buftle.] An active 
ftirring man. 

BUSY. adj. [býrgan, Sax. It is pro- 
nounced as bif), or kizzy.] 


1. Employed with earneftnefs, 

My mıftrefs fends you word that the is ġuf, and 

cannot come. Sbakefpeare. 
2. Buftling ; ative; meddling. 

The next thing which fie waking looks upon, 
On medċling monkey, or on bufy ape, 

She fhal) purfue it with the foul of love. Sbakefp. 

Thus baf pow’r is working day and night; 
For when the outward feafes reit do take, 

A thoufand dreams, fantaitical and light, 

With flutt'ring wings, do keep her fill awake. 
Devices. 
The coming fpring would firt appear, 
And all this place with rofes ftrow, 
If bufy feet would let them grow. Waller. 

All written fince that time, feem to bave little 
more than events we are glad to know, or the 
contraverfy of opinions, wherein the bufy world 
has been fo much employed. Temple. 

Religious motives and inftinéts sre fo bufy in 
the heart of every reafonable creature, that no 
man would hope to govern a fociety, without re- 
gard to thofe principles. Add fon, 

3. Troublefome ; vexatioufly importunate 
or intenfive, 

Tke chriftians, fumetimes valiantly receiving 
the enemy, and fometimes chargiag them again, 
repulied the proud eacmy, ftiil bufy with then. . 

Knolles Uifleryof the Turks. 

To Bu’sy. v. a. [from the noun.) T'o em- 

ploy; to engage; to make or keep 
bufy. 

He in great paffinn all this while did dwell, 
More bufying his quick ryes her face ta view, 
Than his dall ears to heas what fhe did tell. 

Fairy Queen. 


a 


s BUT 


The pleafure which I took at my friend's plea- 
fure herein, idly d2fied me thus to exprefs the, 
Carew's Survey! 


fame. r 
Be it thy courfe to bufy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels. Sbhakefpeare. 
While chey were bufed to lay the foundations, 
their buildings were overthrown by an earthquake, 
and many thoufands of the Jews were overwhelm- 
ed. Raleigh. 
The points which bufed the devotion of the 
firft ages, and the curiofity of the latter. i 
Decay of Piety. 
The jdeas it is bufied about, fhould be natural and 
congenial ones, which it had in itfelf. Locke. 
The learning and difputes of the fchools have 
been much dufied about genus and fpecies. Darke. 
For the reft, it muft be owned, he docs not 
bufy himfelf by entering déep into any party, but 
rather {pends his time in aéts of hofpitality. Savift. 


Bu’synooy. m. f [from buf and body.] 


A vain, meddling, fantaftical perfon. 


Going from houfe to houfe, tatlers and bulybo- 
dies are the canker and ruft of idlenefs, as idlenefs 
is the ruft of time. . Taylor. 

Bufybodies and intermeddlers are a dangerous 
fort of people to have todo withal. . L'Efrange. 

She is well acquainted with all the favourite 
fervants, bufybedies, dependants, and poor relations, 
of all perfons of condition in the whole town. 

É Speéfator. 


BUT. conjun@. {buce, butan, Saxon. ] 


L 


Ze 


3. 


4. 


v 


Except. 

An emiffion of immateriate virtues we are a 
little doubtful to propound, it is fo prodigious: bat 
that it is fo conftantly avouched by many, Bacon. 
.. Who can it be, ye gods ! bur perjur’d Lycon? 
Who can infpire fuch florms of rage, ut Lycon ? 
Where has my fword left one fo black, bur Lyaon ? 

` Smitb. 

Your poem hath been printed, and we have no 
objection but the obfcurity of feveral paflages, 
by our ignorance in fats and perfons. Swift. 


Except that; unlefs; had it not been 
that: in this fenfe we now write but that, 
See fenfe rr. p 
And but infirmity, ” 
Which ii upon worn times, hath famething 
ciz`d 

His with’d ability, he had himfelf 
The lands and waters meafur'd. 

Yet; neverthelefs. 
enforces yer. 

Then let him fpeak, and any that Mall anid 
without fha'l hear his voice plainly; but yet made 
extreme tharp and exile, like the voice of puppets: 
and yet the articulate founds of the words will 
not be confounded. ' . Bacon. 

Our wants ara many, and grievous to be born, 
bat qiite of another kind. Swift, 

The particle which introduces the minor 
of a fyllogifm ; now. 

If chere be a liberty and poffibility for a man 
to kill himfelf to-day, then it-is not abfolutely 
neceffary that he fhall live till to-morrow; dur 
there is fuch a liberty, therefore na fuch neceffity. 

Brambell againfi Hobbes. 

God will one time or another make a difference 
between the good and the evil. Aur there is littl 
er no difference made in this worlds therefore 
there muft be another world, wherein this differ- 
coce fhall be made. r Watts's Legick. 


Shatefpeare. 
It fometimes only 


. Only ; nothing more than. 


If iny offence be of fuch mortal kind, 

That not my fervice paft, or prefent forrows, 

Can ranfom me into hia love again; 

But to know fo, mult be my benefit. Shatefpezre. 
What nymph foe'cr his voice 4t hears, 

Will be my rival, though the have dus ears, 

Ben Fonfors 

No, Aurengzchr, you merit all my heart, 

And I'm too nobis but to give a part. Dryden, 
Did due men confider the trae notion of God, 

he wouid appear to be full of goodmefs, Tillosfon. 


BUT 

If we do but put virtue and vice in equal cir- 
cumftances, the advantages of eafe and pleafure 
will be found to be on the fide of religion. Tillotfzn. 

‘The mifchiefs or harms that come by play, ,in- 
advertency, or ignorance, are not at all, or due 
very gently, to be taken notice of. a 

Locke on Educaticns 

Tf a reader examines Horace’s Art of Poetry, 
he will find but very few precepts ia it, which he 
may not meet with in Ariftotle. Addifor. 

Prepar'd I Rand :, he was bur born to try ` 
The lot of man, to fuffer.and to dic. Popes 

6. Than. } 

The full moon was no fooner ‘up, and thioing 
in al! its brightnefs, but he opened the gate of 
Paradife. Guardian. 

7; But that; without this confequence 
ce ` 
Frofts that conftrain the ground 
Do feldom their ufurping power withdraw, , 
But raging floods purfue their hafty hand. Drydens 
8. Otherwife than that. 

It cannot be but nature hath fome director, cf 
infinite power, to gaide her in all her ways. Hooker. 

d 4 Who'fhall believe, a 

. But you mifufe the reverence of your place ? Shake 
g- Not more than; even. , 

A genius fo elevated and unconfined as Mr. 
Cowley’s, was bur neceffary to make Pindar peak 
Englith. i n Dryden. 

Beroe but now I left; whom, pin’d with pain, » 
Her age and anguith from thefe rites detain. Dryd. 

Tt is evident, in the inftance I gave but now, 
the confcioufnefs went along. Lockes 

10. By any other means than. . 

Out of that will I caufe thofe of Cyprus te 
mutiny: whofe qualification fhall come into no 
true tafte again, but by tranfplanting of Caffio. 

Shakefpeare. 
tr. If it were not for this; that; if it, 
Were not that. Obfolete. |. TE” 

Believe me, I had rather have fot my purfe 
Full of eryzades. And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of na fach bafenels 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To pat him to ill-thinking. Shakefpcarce 

There do give thee that with all my heart, 
Which, ut thou haft already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. Shakefpeare. 

12. However; howbeit: a word of inde- 
terminate connection: t 
I do not doubt but I have been to blame; 
But, to purfue the end for which I came, 
Unite your fubjects firft, then let us go 
And pour their commen rage upon the foe. Dryd, 
13. It is ufed after no doubt, no queftion, 
and fuch words, and fignifies the {ame 
with that. It fometimes is joined with 
that. T 

They made no account, bur that the navy fhonld 
be abfolutely mafter of the feas. o Batone 

I fancied to myfelf a kind of eafe in the change 
of the paruxyfm; nevtr fufpecting bur that the 
humour would haye wafed itflf. Dryden. 

There is no queftion due the king of Spain will 
referm moft of the abutes. Addifr. 

t4. That. This feems no proper fenfe ig 
this place. 

Ic is not therefore impoffible fut I may alter 
the complexion of my play, ta seftore myfelf into 
the gond graces of my fair criticks. Dryden. 

I5. Crherwife than. Obfolete.. 
I fhould fin 
To think but nobly of my grandmother. Shake/p. 
t6. A particle by which the meaning of 
the foregoing fentence is bounded or 
retrained} only. f 

Thus fgh s Ulyilés, thus his fame extends z 

A formidable man, but to his friendse Dryden 

17. A particle of objeétion; yet it ma 
be objected: it has fometimes yer with 
it. 


liz Bx 


` 


a 


. 


` 


BUT 


But yet, Madam—— 
J do not like dut yet; it does allay 
The good precedence 3 fie upon Sut yet ! 
But yet is as a jaylour, to bring forth 
Some monftrous malefactor. Sbakefpeare. 
Muft the heart then have been formed and 
conttituted, before the blood was In being? But 
here again, the fubftance of the heart itfelt is moft 
certainly made and nourifhed by the blood, which 
js conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bentley. 
18. But fer; without ; had not this been. 
Rath man, forbear! but for fome unbelief, 
My joy had been as fatal as my grief. Walter. 
Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a fimple knot was tied above. Dryden. 
When the fair boy receiv’d the gift of right, 
+ And, dat for mifchicf, you had died for fpite. Dryd. 


< BUT. 2. f£ [bont, French.] A boundary. 


But, if I afk you what I mean by that word, 

you will anfwer, I mean this o¢ that thing, you 

~ cannot tel) which; but if I join it with the words 
in conftruétion and fenfe, as, dur I will not, a but 
of wine, bst and boundary, the ram will but, 
fhoot at but, the meaning of it will be as ready to 
you as any other word. Holder. 
Bur. n.f. [In fea langnage.] The end 
of any plank which joins to another on 

the outfide of a fhip, under water. 
; Harris. 
But-enpo. n. f. [from but and end.}] The 
blunt end of any thing ; the end upon 
which it refts. 

The referve of foot galled their foot with feveral 


vollies, and then fell on them with the but-endi of 


° their mufquets. a Clarendon. 
‘Thy weapon was a good one when I wielded it, 
but the ġar-end remains in my hands. ` Arbuthnot. 
Some of the foldiers accordingly pufhed them 
forwards, with the dur-ends of their pikes, into my 
teach. . Swift. 
BU’TCHER. v. f [bodeber, Fr.] 
i. 
fich. 
The fhepherd and the dutcber both may look 
* upon one faeep with pleafing conccits. Sidney. 
Hence he learnt the dutcber’s guile, 
How to cut your throat, and fmile; 
Like a butcher doom’d for life 
Ja his mouth to wear his knife. 
2. One that is delighted with blood. 

Honour and renown are beftowed on conque- 
rots, who, for the mot part, are but the great 
butchers of mankind. Locke. 

To Bu'rcuer. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To kill; to murder. 

In fuftering thus thy brother to be flaughter’d, 
“Thou fhew’h the naked pathway to thy life, 
Teaching ftern murder how to butcher thee. Shak. 

Uncharitahly with me have you dealt, 

And thamefully by you my hopes are butcher’d. 
ba _ Sbakefpeare. 

The poifen and the dagger are at hand to 
futeber a hero, when the poet wants brains to fave 
him. Divden. 

Bu’rcuers-proom, or KNEEHOLLY. 
af. [rufexs, Lat.) 

The roots are fometimes ufed in medicine, and 
the green fhoots are cut znd bound into bundles, 
and fold tn the butchers, who ufe it as befoms to 
fweep their blocks ; from whence it had the name 
of butchers-Lroom. Miller. 

Bu'TCHERLINESS. x. f. [from butcherly] 
A brutal, cruel, favage, butcherly man- 
ner. 


Swift. 


Bu’rcHercy. adj. [from butcher.] Crnel y 


bloody ; grofsly aad clumfly barbarous. 
There is a way which, brought into fchools, 
would take away this buscher/y fear in making of 
Latin. Afcbam. 
What ttratagems, how fell, how butcher/y, 
Vhs deadly quarrel daily doth beget ! Sateh 


>. « 


One that kills animals to fell their 


BUT 


Bu’rcuery. 2. f. [from buteher.] 
1. The trade of a butcher, 

Yet this man, fo ignorant in modern butchery, 
has cut up half an hundred heroes, and quartered 
five or fix miferable lovers, in every tragedy he 
has written. Pope. 

z. Murder; cruelty; flaughter. 

If thou delight to view thy heinona deeds, 
Behold this patron of thy butcheries. Shakefpeare. 

The dutckerz, and the breach of hofpitality, is 
reprefented in this fable under the mafk of friend- 
fhip. L’Eftrange. 

Can he a fon to foft remorfe incite, 

Whom gaols, and blood, and butchery delight ? 
i Dryder. 
3. The place where animals are killed ; 
where blood is fhed. 

There is no place, this houfe is but a butchery 5 
Abhor it, feac it, do not enter it. Sbake|peare, 

BUTLER. z. f. [douteiller, Fr. boteler, or 

~ dotiller, old Englith, from bożtle; he 
that is employed in the care of bottling 
liquors.] A fervant in a family em- 
ployed in furnifhing the table. 

Butlers forget to bring up their beer time enough. 

5 Swift. 

Bu’rLerace. wx. f- [from butler.] The 

duty upon wines imported, claimed by 
the king’s butler. 

‘Thofe ordinary finances are cafual or uncertain, 
as be the efcheats, the cuftoms, dutierage, and 
impoft. hos , À Bacon. 

Bu'TLERSHIP. 2 f. [from éurler.] The 
office of a butler. 
Bu’tment. 2. f [aboutement, Fr.] That 
part of the arch which joins it to the 
upright pier. 
The fupporters or duzments of the faid arch can- 
. notfuffer fo mach violence, as in the precedent flat 
pofture. Wotton. 
Bu’rsuarr. a. f [from but and fafi.) 
An arrow. i 
The blind boy’s but/bafte 
BUTT. n. f. (but, Fre] 
t. The place on which the mark to be fhot 
at is placed. 7 a 
He calls on Bacchus and propounds the prize ; 
The groom his fellow groom at turrts defies, 
Aad bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. 
< > Dryden. 
2. The point at which the endeavour is 
direéted. 

Re not afraid though you do fce me weapon’d ; 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my burt, 

The very fea-mark of my journey’s end. Shakefp. 
3. The obje& of aim; the thing againft 
which any attack is direéted. 

The papifts were the moit common-place, and 
the durt again& whom ail the arrows were directed. 

Clarendon. 
4. A man upon whom the company 
break their jefts. - 

I played a fentence or two at my butt, which 
I thought very fmart, when my ill genius fug- 
gehed to him fuch a reply as got all the laughter 
on hia fide. | Speflator. 

5. A blow given by a horned animal. 

6. A ftroke given in fencing. 

If difputes arife 

Among the champions foe the prize; 

To prove who gave the fairer dust, 

John thews the chalk on Robert’s coat. Prior. 

Butt. 2. f. [buzc, Saxon.] A veffel; 
a barrel containing one hundred and 
twenty-fix gallons of wine; a butt con- 
tains one hundred and eight gallons of 
beer; and from fifteen to twenty-two 
hundred weight, is a butt of currants, 


Shakefpeare. 


io 
BUT 


Yefcaped upon a urt of fack, which the failors 
heaved overboard. Sbakefpeare. 
To Burt. v.a. [botten, Dutch.] To ftrike 
with the head. 
Come, leave Jour tears! a brief farewel: the beaft 
With many beads butts me away.  Shakefpeare. 
Nor wars are feen, 
Unlefs, upon the green, 
Two harmlefs lambs are ducting one the other. 
Wotton, 
A fnow-white fteer, before thy altar led, 
Burts with his threatening brows, and bellowi 
ftands. Dryden's Buide 
A ram will dure with his head thoogh he be 
brought up tame, and never faw that manner of 
fighting. N k à Ray. 

BUTTER. x. f [buevene, Saxon; buty- 
rum, Lat. 

1. An unétuous fubftance made by agitat- 
ing the cream of milk, till the oil fepa- 
rates from the whey. ^ 

And he took durrer and milk, and the calf which 
he had dreffed, and fet before them. 

. Genefis, xviii. 8. 

2. Butter of antimony. A chymical prepa- 
ration, made by uniting the acid {pirits 
of fublimate corrofive with regulus of 
antimony. It isa great canftick. Harris. 

3. Butter of tin, is made with tin and 
fublimate corrofive. This preparation 
continually emits fumes. Harris, . 

To Bu’rrer. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fmear, or oil, with butter. 

Twas her brother, that, in pure kindnefs to his 
horfe, durtered his hay. Shakefpeare. 
Words Sutter no parfnips. L Eftrangee 

z. To increafe the ftakes every throw, or 
every game : a cant term among game- 
fters. r — j 

It is a fine fimile in one of Mr. Congreve’s 
prologues, which compares a writer to a buttering 
gamefter, that ftakes all his winning upon one 
caft; fo that if he lofes the laft throw, he is fure 
to be undone. Addifers 

Bu’tTERBUMP. 2. f. A fowl: the fame 
with ditzerz. 


Bu'rrersur. x. f. [ petafres, Lat.1 A 
plant ufed in medicine, and grows wild 
in great plenty by the fides of ditches. 

Miller. 

BU’TTERFLOWER. ws -A yellow flower, 
with which the fields abound in the 
month of May. i 

Let weeds, inftead of butterfow'rs, appear 3 
And meads, inftead of daifies, hemlock bear. Gay. 

Bu'TTERFLY. 2. /. [buecenpleze, Saxon, ] 
A beautiful infe&t, fo named becanfe it 
firt appears in the beginning of the 
feafon for butter. 

Eftfoens that damfel, by her heav'nly might, 
She turn'd into a winged burterfly, 
In the wide air to make her wand’ring Aight. 
Spenfers 
Š Tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded dusterfies; and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court acws. Shakelfearts 
And fo befel, that as he caft his eye ‘ 
Among the colworts on‘a butterfly, 
He faw falfe Reynard. Dryden. 
That which feems to be a powder upon the 
wings of a butterfly, is an innumerable company 
of extreme fmall feathers, not to be difcerned 
without a microfcope. Grew, 


Bu’rreris. 2. /. An intrument of fteel 


fet in a wooden handle, ufed in paring 
the foot, or cutting the hoof, of a horfe. 
Farrier’s Di@ionary. 

Bu Trens 


BPUNT 


Bu'rteERmILK., 2. f [from butter and 


milk] The whey that is feparated from 
the cream when butter is made. 

A young man, fallen into an ulcerous con- 
fumption, devoted elf to buttermilk, by which 
fole diet he recove Harvey. 

The fcurvy ef mariners is cured by acids,.as 

_fruits, lemons, oranges, buttermilk; and alkaline 
fpirits hurt them. Arbuthnot. 
Burrerprint. n. f. [from butter and 
print.) A piece of carved wood, ufed to 
mark butter. 

A butrerprint, in which were engraven figures 
of all forts and fizes, applied to the lump of but- 
ter, left on it the figure. Locke. 

Bu’trrertootn. 2. f. [from butter and 
tooth.| The great broad foretceth. 

Bu’rrerwomuan. n.f. [from butter and 
woman.) A woman that fells butter. 

- Tongue, I muft put you into a burterwoman’s 
mouth, and buy myfcif another of Bajazet’s mute, 
if you prattle me into thefe perils. © Sbake/peare. 

Bu’rrerwort. 2. f A plant: the fame 
with faniclé. 

Bu’rrery. adj. [from butter.) Having 
the appearance or qualities of butter. 

Nothing more convertible into hot cholerick 
humours than its buttery parts. Harvey. 

The beft oils, thickened by cold, have a white 
colour; and milk itfelf has its whitenefs from the 
cafeous fibres, and its buttery oil. Floyer. 

Bu’trery. n.f. {from dutter; or, ac- 
cording to Skinner, from bouter, Fr. to 
place or Jay up.} The room where pro- 
vifions are laid up. 

Go, firrah, take them to the buttery, 

And give them friendly welcome every one. Shak. 

All that need a cool and frefh temper, as cellars, 
pantries, and butreries, tothe north. Wetton. 

My guts ne'er fuffer'd from a college-cook, 
My name ne'er enter'd in a buttery book. Bramffon. 

Bu‘rrock. x. /. [fuppofed, by Skinner, to 
come from aéoutir, Fr.; inferted by 
Junius without etymology.] The rump; 
the part near the tail. p m 

It is like a barber's chair, that fits all buzcockr. 

Statelfeare. 

Such as were not able to ftay themfelves, thuald 
be holden up by others of more ftrength, riding 
behind them upon the éuttocks of the horfe. Krelles. 

The tail of a fox was never made for the but- 
tocks of an ape. EL’ Effrange’s Fables. 

BUTTON. v. f. (bottaun, Welth ; bouton, 
Fr.] 

“x. A catch, or fmall ball, by which the 

drefs of man is faftened. 

Pray you, undo this burton. Shakefprare. 

J mention thof2 ornaments, becaufe of the fim- 
plicity of the thape, want of ornaments, buttons, 
loops, gold and filver lace, they mut have been 
chearer than ours. ~ Arbuthnot. 

2. Any knob or ball faftened to a fmaller 
body. - 

We faftened to the mayble certain wires, and a 
buston Eeyle. 

Fair frem its humble bed I rear’d this flow’r, 
Suckled, and cheer'd with air, and fun, and fhow’r; 
Soft en the paper ruff Its leaves 1 fpread, 

Bright with the gilded burton tiptits head. Pope. 

3. The bud of a plant. 

The canker galls the infants of the fprirg, 

Too eft before their durtens be difelos'd. Shakefp. 
Burton. n.f. [echinus marinus.) The 
fea urchin, which isa kind of crabfifh 
that has prickles inftead of feet. Ainjaw. 

To Bu’rron. v. a. [from the noun.] 

u. To drefs; to clothe. 

One whofe hard heart is bytton’d op with feel. 


Sbukefpeare. 


BUX 


He gave his legs, arms, and hreaft, to his ordi- 

nary fervant, to Sutton and drefs him. Wotton. 

2. To faften with buttons; as, he dxtrons 
lis coat. 

Bu'TTONHOLE, xz. f. (from button and 
ole.) ‘The loop in which the button of 
the clothes is canght. 

Let me take you a Suttcnbole lower. 
Vl pleafe the maids of honour, if I can: 
Without black velvet breeches, what is man? 
J will my kill in burtondcles difplay, 
And brag, how oft I hift meev’ry day. Bram/ton, 


BUTTRESS. x. f (from aboutir, Fr.] 
I. A prop; a wall built to fupport an- 
other wall, aid ftanding out. 
No jutting frize, 
Buttrefs, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made bis pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 
Sbhakefpeare. 

Fruit trees, fet upon a wall againft-the fun, 
between elbuws cr buttreffes of ftone, ripen more 
than upon a plain wall. - 

But we inhabit a weak city here, 
Which duttreffes and props but fearcely bear. Dryd. 

2. A prop; a fupport. 

It will concern us to examine the force of this 
ples, which our adverfaries are {till fetting up 
againft us, as the ground pillar and buttrefs of the 
good old canfe of nonconformity. “South. 

To Bu’rrress. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To prop; to fupport. 
Bu’twink, m. /- The name of a bird. 
J MDa. 
Buryra’ceous. adj. [dutyrum, Lat. but- 
ter.] Having the qualities of butter. 

Chyle has the fame principles as milk; a vif- 
cidity from the cafeous parts, and an oilioefs from 
the dutyraceous parts. Frayer. 

Bu’ryrous. adj. (dutyrum, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the properties of butter. 


Its oily red part is from the dutyrows parts of 


chyle. a Floyer. 
BU'XOM. adj. [bucyum, Sax. from bo- 
gan, to bend. It originally fignified 
obedient ; as Joba de Trevifa, a clergy- 
man, tells his patren, that he is obedient 
and buxom to all his commands, In an 
old form of marriage, ufed before the 
reformation, the bride promifed to be 
obedient and buxom in bed and at board; 
from which expreffion, not well under- 
flood, its prefent meaning feems to be 
derived. ] 
t. Obedient; obfequious. ž 
He did tread down and difgrace all the Englith, 
“and fet ‘up and countenance the IJrith ; thinking 
thereby to make them morc tractable and buxem 
to his government. Spenfer. 
He, with broad fails, 
Winnow'd the buxom air. Milton. 
2. Gay; lively; brifk. 
I'm born 
Again a freth child of the buxom morn, 
* Heir of the fun's firt beams. ` 
_ _ Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying, 
Fill’d ker with thee, a daughter fair, 
So éuxcm, blithe, and debonnair. 
Sturdy fwains, 
In clean array, for suflick dance prepare, 


Crafbarw, 


Milton. 


Mixt with theéexom damfels hand in hand. Philips. f 


3. Wanton ; jolly. 
Almighty Jove defcends, and paurs 
Into his Aux bride his fruitful fhaw'rs. Dryden 
She feign’d the rites of Bacchus! cry’d alund, 
And to the buxom god the virgin vow'd. Dryden. 
Bu’xomiy. adv. [from buxem.] Wan- 
tonly ; amoroufly. 


Shakefp. | 


Bacon. 


.BUZ 


Bux‘omness. n.f. [from duxon.] Wane 


tonnefs ; amoroufnefs. 
To BUY. v.a. preter. I bought; 1 have 
bought. (bicgean, Sax.] s 
1. To purchafe ; to acquire by paying & 
' price ; to obtain for money, or fome- 
thing equivalent; to procure by fale, 
not gift or theft. 

They muft buy up no corn growing within twelve 
miles of Geneva, that fo the filling of theirma-.- 
gazines may not prejudice their market. Addifon. 

2. To procure fome advantage by fome- 
thing that deferves it, or at fome price. 
1 have bought > 
Golden opinions from a!l forts of people. Shbakefpe 
Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shoke 

Pleafure with praife, and danger they would é7y 

And with a foe that would not only fiye Denkam. 
3. To regulate by money : in this fenfe it 
has particles annexed. `% 

You, and all the kings of Chriftendom, 

Are led fo grofsly by this meddling prieft, 
Dreading the curfe that money may buy out. Shake 

What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or_ 
riches, when they would terrify, diffuade, or buy off 
confcience ! South. 

To Buy. v.n. To treat about a purchafe. 

I will byy with you, fell with you, talk with 

you, walk with you, and fo following. Shake/p. 
Buy’er.2./. [from To buy.) He that buyss 


a purchafer. 

When a pizce of art is fet before us, let the fir 
caution be, not to afk who made it, left the fame 
of the author do captivate the fancy of the buyer. 

Wotton. 


To BUZZ. v. n. [Jizzen, Teut, to growl. 
Fanius.] í 


1. To hum; to make a noife like bees, 
flies, or wa{ps. ” 

And all the chamber filled was with flies, 
Which buzzed all about, and made fuch found, 
That they encumber’d all men’s ears and eyes, 

+ Like many fwarms of bees affembled round. Spenf. 

There be more wafps, that u%z about his nofe,. 
Will make this ting the fooner. Shakefpeare. 

For ftitl the flowers ready ftand, 

One buzzes round about, 
Orce lights, one taftes, gets in, gets out. Sucking. 

What though no bees around your cradle flew, 
Nor on your lips diftill'd their golden dew; 

Yet have we aft difcover’d, in their ftead, 
A fwarm of drones that buzz’d about your heade- 


Pope. 
We join, like fiies and walps, in duxzing about 
wit. 2 Swift. 
z. To whifper ; to prate to. 
There ts fuch confufion in my pow'rss 
As, after fome oration fairly {poke 

By a beloved prince, there doth appear < 

Among the buzzing multitude. Sbakelpeare. 


3. To found heavy and low: 
Herewith arofe a buzzing naife among them, as 
ifit had been the ruftling found of tae fea afar off. 
Hayward. 
To Buzz. v. a. 
fecretly. i 
Where doth the world thruft forth a vanity, 
That i8 not quickly duzz'd into his ears? Shake 
I will buzz abroad fuch prophecies, 
That Edward fhall be fearful of his life. Sbake/p. 
Did sou norhear 
A buzzing of a [eparation ` 
Between the king and Catherine?  Shatefpeare, 
They might buzg and whifper it one tu on- 
other, and, tacitly withdrawing frei the prefence 
of the apeftles, they then list their voices, and 
noife it about the city. Bathey. 
Buzz. x. f. [from the verb.] A hum;.a 
whifper.; a talk.. 
The 


1 


To whifper ; to fpread. 


B Y 


The hive of a tity or kingdom is in beft condi- 
tion when there is leaft noife or buzz in it. Bacen, 
Where I found the whole outward rooni in a 
buzz of politicks. Addifon. 


Buzzarp. n. f. [bufard, Fr.] 


a. A degenerate or mean fpecies of hawk. 

More pity that the cagle should be mawi'd, 
While kites aad buzzards prey at liberty. Skak. 

The noble duzzard ever pleas’d me beft; 

Of {mall renown, "tis true: for, not to lye, 
We call hin: but a hawk by courtefy. © Dryden. 
2. A blockhead; a dunce. 

Thofe blind buzzards, who, in late years, of 
wilful malicioufnefs, would neither learn them- 
{clvety nor could teach others, any thing at all. 

Afcham, 
Buzzer. x. f [from buzz.] A fecret 
whifperer. 

Her brother is in fecret come from France, 
And wants not byzzers to infet his car 
With petulant fpeeches of his father’s death. 

Shakefpeare. 


BY. prep. (bi, big, Saxon.] 


3. It notes the agent. 
The Moor is with child 4y you, Launcelot. 
Shakefpeare. 
The grammar of a language is fometimes to be 
carefully fudied dy a grown man. Locke. 
Death a what the guilty fear, the pious crave, 
Sought $y the wretch, and vanquifh'd &y the brave, 
_ Garth. 
2. It notes the inftrument, and is com- 
monly ufed after a verb neuter, where 
«with would be put after an active ; as 
he killed her avith a fword: the died 
By a {word. 
But dy Pelides’ arms when Hector fell, 
He chofe Æneas, and he chofe as well. Dryden. 


3. It notes the caufe of any effeét. 
I view, dy no prefumption led, 
Your revels of the night. 
By wae the foul to daring aétion Reals, 
By woe in piaintlefs patience it excels. Savage. 
4. It notes the means by which any thing 
is performed, or obtained. 

You muft think, if we give you any thing, we 
hope to gain by you. Skakefpeare. 
Happier ! had it fuffie’d him to have known 
Good éy itfelf, and evil not at all. Milton. 
« The heart knows that dy itfelt, which nothing 
in the world hefides can give it any knowledge of. 

South. 
We obtain the knowledge af 2 multitude of pro- 
pofitions by fenfation and reficction. 
Warts’s Logich. 
g. Tt thews the manner of an action. 
I have not patience : fhe confumes the time ` 
In idle talk, and owns her falfe beliefs 
Szize her 4y furce, and bear her hence anheard. 
Dryden. 
This fight had more weight with him, as dy 
good luck not above two of tbat venerable body 
avere fallen affeep. Addifon. 
` By chance, within a neighbouring brook, 
He faw his branchiag horns, and alter’d look. 
Addifon 
6. It has a fignification, noting the me- 
thod in which any fucceffive action is 
performed with regard to time or quan- 
tity. s 
The beft for you, is to re-examine the canfe, 
and to try it even point Sy point, argument $y ar- 
gunient, with all che exactnefs you can. Hooker. 
We are not to ftay all together, but ta come by 
him where he flands, by oncs, $y twos, and by 
threes”, A Shakefpeare. 
He calleth them forth $y one, and dy one, hy 
the name, as he pleafeth, though f2ldom the order 
he inverted. Baton. 
The captains were obliged to break that piece 


Parnel. 


BY 


of ordnance, and fo by pieces to carry it away, 
that the enemythould not get fo great a fpoil. 
Kaallez. 
Common prudence would direét me to take 
them all out, and examine them onedyone. Boyle. 
Others wilt foon take pattern and encourage- 
ment by your building ;.and fo honfe by houfe, 
ftreet by freet, there will at laft be finifhed a mag- 
nificenc city. Spratt. 
Explor’d her limb ży limb, and fear'd to find 
So rude a gripe had lett a livid mark behind. 
Dryden. 
Thus year by year they pafs, and day by day, 
Till once, "twas on the morn of chearful May, 
The young Emilia ——-—— Dryden. 
I'll gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tranfplanting one dy one into my life 
His bright perfections, till 1 fhine like him. Addif. 
Let the blows be éy paufes laid on. Locke. 


7. It notes the quantity had at one time. 

Bullion will fell 4y the ounce for fix thillings and 
five pence unclipped money. ; Locke. 

What we take daily y pounds, is at leaft of as 
much importance as what we take feldom, and 
only Sy grains and fpoonfuls. Arhuthnet. 

The North 4y myriads pours her mighty fons ; 
Great purfeof Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. Pope. 

8. At, or in; noting place: it is now 
perhaps only ufed before the words fta, 
or water, and dand, This feems a rem- 
nant of a meaning now little known. By 
once exprefled fituation; as dy weft, 
weltward. 

We fee the great effects of battles dy fea; the 
battle of Actium decided the empire of the world. 

Bacon. 

Arms, and the man, I fing ; who, forc’d by fate, 
Expell’d and exil'd, left the Trojan fhore ; 

Long labours both by fea and land he bore. Dryd. 

I would have fought Jy land, where I was 

ftronger : 
You hinder'd it: yet, when I fought at fea, 
Forfook me fighting. Dryden. 

By land, by water, they renew their charge. Pope. 

9. According to; noting permiffion. 

It is lawful, both éy the laws of nature and na- 
tions, and dy the Jaw divine, which ts the perfec- 
tion of the other two. Bacon's Holy War. 

10. According to; noting proof. 

The prefent, or like, fyftem of the world can- 
not poflibly have been eternal, Jy the firft propofi- 
tian; and, without God, it could not naturaily, 
nor fortuitoufly, emerge out of chaos, Sy the third 
propofition. ent 

The faculty, or defire, being infiaite, by the 
preceding propofitton, may contain or receive both 
thefe. Cheyne. 

11. After; according to; noting iñita- 
tion or conformity. \ 

The gofpel gives us fuch laws, as every man, 
that underftands himsfelf, would chufe ta live by. 

ad Tillsfon 

In the divifians I have made, I have endea- 
voured, the beft I could, to govern myfelf dy the 
diverfity of matter. Locks. 

‘This fhip, by good luck, fell into their hands at 
laft, and terved as a model to build others dy. 

5 Arbuthnot. 

12. From; noting ground of judgment ; 
or comparifon. 

Thus, dy the mnfick, we may know, 

When noble wits a hunting yn 
Through groves that on Parnatfus grow. Waller. 

By what he has done, before the war in which 
he was engaged, we may expeét wha he wiil do 
after a peace. 4 Dryden. 

The fon of Hercules he juftly feems, 

. By his broad fhoulders and giganticx limbs. Dryd. 

Who `s that ftranger? By his warlike part, 
His fierce demeanour, and erected look, 
He ’s of no vulgar nate, 

Judge the event 
By what has pafs"d, 


‘Dryden. 
Dryden. 


. 


B Y 


The punthhment is not to be meafured by the 
greatnefs or fmallnefs of the matter, but dy the 
oppofition it carries, and ftands in, to that refpect 
and fubmiffion that is due tothe father. Locke. 

By your defcription of the town, I imagine it 
to lie under fome great enchantment. Pope. 

By what I have always heard and read, I take 
the &rength of a nation——— Swift. 

t3- It notes the fum of the difference be- 
tween two things compared. 

Meantime fhe ftands provided of a Laius, 
More young and vigorous too dy twenty fprings. 

Drydnes 
Her brother Rivers, 
Ere this, lies fhorter by the head at Pomfret. Rewe. 

By giving the denomination to lefs quantities of 
filver by one twentieth, you take from them their 
due. Locke. 

t4. It notes co-operation. 

By her he had two children at one birth. Shake 

15. For: noting continuance of time, This 
fenfe is not now in life. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella recovered the kingdom 
of Grenada from the Moors ; having been in pof- 
feflion thereof $y the fpace of feven hundred yeare, 

Bacon. 
16. As foon as; not later than; noting time. 

By this, the fons of Conftantine which fled, 

Ambrife and Uther, did ripe years attain. 
Fairy Queen 
Heétor, by the fifth hour of the fun, 
Will with a trumpet, ‘twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-morrow morning call fome knight to arms. 
7 Shakefpearts 

He err’d not; for, by this, the heav’nly bands 
Down from a fky of jafper lighted now 
In Paradife. Milton 

Thefe have their courfe to finifh round the earth 
By morrowev'ning. Milton. 

The angelic guards afcended, mute and fad 
For man: for of his ftate by thjs they knew. 

A Milton. 

By that time a fiege is carried on two or three 

days, I am altogether loft and bewildered in it. 


Addifor. 
By this time, the very foundation was removed. 
° Swift 


By the beginning of the fourth century from 
the building of Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo 
far, as to accufe and fine the confuls, Swift. 

17. Befide : noting paflage. 

Many beautiful places, ftanding along the fea 
fhore, make the town appear longer than it is to 
thofe that fail dy it. b Aidifon. 

18. Befide ; near to; in prefence : noting 
proximity of place. 

So thon may°ft fay, the king lies by a beggar, 
if a beggar dwell near him; or the church ftands 

. by thy tabour, if thy tabour ftand ży the church. 
Shakelpearee 
Here he comes himfelf; 
Tf he be worth any man’s good voice, 
That good man fit down Sy him. Ben Fonfen 
A fpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue: dy fume were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Miltons 

Stay dy me; thou art refolute and faithful ; 

Thaveemployment worthy of thy arm. Dryden. 
19. Before bimfelf, herfelf, or themfelves, it 
notes the abfence of all others. 

Sitting in fome place, by dimfelf, let him tranf- 
late into Englith his former leftun. Afckam. 

Solyman refolved to affault the breach, atter be 
had, dy pile, in a melancholy mood, walked up 
aad down in his tent. Knolles s Hif of the Turks. 

1 know not wherher he will annex his difcourfe 
to his appendix, or publith it by itfelf, or at all. 

Boyles 

He will imagine, that the king and his minitters 
fat down and made thein by chemfelves, and then 
fent them ta their allies to fign. Swift. 

More pleas’d to keep it till their friends could 

come, 


Than cat the fircetelt by themfelues at home. Popes 
zo. At 


+ Fe 


zo. At hand. 

He kept then fome of the fpirit $y him, to ve- 
tify what he believes. Beyke. 

The merchant is not forced to keep fo much 
money by him, asin other places, where they have 
not fuch a fupply.  ~ _ Locke. 

21. It is the folemn form of fwearing. 
His godhead I inyeke, by him 1 fwear. Dryden. 
22. Itis ufed in forms of adjuring, or ob- 
tefting. 
Which, O! avert by yon etherial light, 
Which I have lof for this eternal night; 
Or, if by dearer ties you may be won, 
By your dead fire, and Sy your living fon. Drydens 

Nowy your joys on earth, your hopes in heav’o, 
© fpare this great, this good, this aged king! 

5 Dryden. 
O creel youth! 
By all the pain that wringe my tortur’d foul, 
By all the dear ceceitful hopes you gave me; 
O ceafe! at leaft once more delude my forrows. 
„Smitb. 
23. It fignifies {pecification and particula- 
rity. 
Upbraiding heay’n, from whence his lineage 
came, 
And cruel calls the gods, and crue! thee, dy name. 
_ Dryden. 
24. By proxy of: notae fubftitution. 

The gods were faid to feaft with Ethiopians ; 
that is, they were prefent with them éy their 
ftatues. Broome. 

25. In the fame diredtion with. 
They are alfo ftriated, or furrowed, dy the length, 
and the &des curioufly punched, or pricked. Grew. 
By. adv. 
1. Near; at a {mall diftance. 
And in it lies the god of fleep; 
And, faorting bf, 
We may defcry , 


The monfters of the deep. Dryden. 
2. Befide; paffing. 
F did hear 
The galloping of horfe. Who was’t came by? 


Shakefpeare. 
3. In prefence. 

The fame words in my lady Philoclea’s mnath, 
As from one womao tn another, fo as there was no 
other body $y, might have had a better grace. 

Sidney. 

Pl not be dy the while; my liege, farewel : 

What will become hercof, there 's noae can te 
Shakefpeare. 

There while I fing, if geatle youth be dy, 

That tunes my lute, and winds the ftrings to high. 
Waller. 

Pris’ners and witnefles were waiting dy ; 

Thefe had been taught to fwear, aod thofe to die. 
z È Rofcommon. 

You have put a principle into him, which will 

influence his ations when you are not éy. Locke. 
By anp py. Ina fhort time. n 

He overtook Amphialus, who had been ftaid 

here, and by and by called him to fight with him. 
Sideey. 

The noble knight alighted by and by 
From lofty Reed, and bad the lady stay, 

‘Fo fee wha: end of fight fhould him befall that 
day. Spenfer. 

In the temple, dy ard by, with us, 

Thefe coupics fhall eternally be knit. Sbake/peare. 

O bow this {pring of love refembleth 
The uncertain ylory cf an April day; 

Which now thews alkthe beauty of the fun, 
Aad by ard by a cloud takes ali away. © Shalefp. 

Now a fenuble man, by end by a fool, and pre- 
fently a heaft. Shathef tares Othello» 

By. n. / [from the prepofnion.] Some- 
thing not the direct and immediate ob- 
ject of regard. 

In this inftance, there is, upon the by, to be 
neted, the percolation of the verjuice through: the 
woode Barin. 


B Y 


This wolf was forced to make bold, ever and 
gnon, with a fheep in private, by the dy. 
‘ L'Eftrange. 

Hence we may underftand, to add that upon 
the by, that it is net neceMary. Boyle. 

Se, while my lov'd revénge is full and high, 
Vl give you back your kingdom by the Jy. 

$ Dryden. 

By, in compofiticn, implies fomething out 
of the direét way, and comequently 
fome obfcurity, as a dy-road ; fomething 
irregular, as a dy-end; or fomething 
collateral, as a éy-concernment ; or, pri- 
vate, as a dy-/aw. ‘This compofition is 

-nfed at pleafure, and will be underftood 

by the examples following. 
By-correenouse. m.. A coffee-houfe 

in an obfcure place. 

1 afterwards entered a by-coffecboufe, that ftood 
at the upper end of a narrow lane, where 1 met 
with a nonjuror. Addifon. 

By-concernmenT.7./. Anaffair which 
is not the main bufinefs. 

Oar plays, befides the main defign, have under- 
plots, or by-concernments, or \cfs coofiderable per- 


fons and intrigues, which are carried on with the 


motion of the main plote Dryden. 
By-perenpence. #. / An appendage; 

fomething accidentally depending on 

another. 

Thefe, 

And yonr three motives to the battle, with 

I know nnt how much more, fhould be demanded; 

And all the other by-dependencies, 

From chance to chance. Shakefpeare. 


By-pesicn. 2. fe An incidental purpofe. 
And if fhe mifs the moufe-trap lines, 

They'll ferve for other by-defigns, 

And make an artit underftand 

To copy out her feal or hand; 

Or fiad void places in the paper, 

To fteal in fomething to entrap her. 


æ 


Hudibrax. 


By-enp. 2. f. Private intereft; fecret 


advantage. 

All peop ¢ that worthip for fear, profit, or fome 
other dy-end, fall within the intendment of this 
fable. L'Efirange. 

By-cowe. adj. [a Scotch word.] Pat. 
Tell him, you're fure 
All in Bohemia ’s well: this fatisfa&tion 
The by-gone day proclaim'd. Shakefpeare, 

As we have a conceit of motion coming, as well 
as by-gone; fo have we of time, which dependcth 
thereupon. Grew. 

By-1nreresr. »./. Intereft diftin& from 
that of the publick. 

Various faétions and parties, all aiming at by- 
interef, without any fincere regard to the public 
good. Atterbury. 

By-Law. mf È 

By-laws are orders made in court-leets, or 
court-barons, by common affent, for the goud of 
thofe tbat make them, farther than the publick 
law binds. Covel. 

There was alfo a law, to reftrain the by-/aws 
and ordinances uf corporations. Bacon. 

In the beginning af this record is inferted the 
law or inftitution ; to which are added two by- 
laws, 38 a comment upon the general law. 

Addifon. 
By-matrer. 2./. Something incidental. 

1 krew one that, when he wrote a letter, wouid 
put that which was mot mate ial into the pon- 
{cript, as if it had bpen a dy-matters . 

'By-nName. x. f A nick-name; name of 
reproach, or accidental appellation. 

Robert, edeat fon ro the Conqueroyr, uted fhort 
hafe, and thereupon was by-named Court-hofe, 
and thewed firft the nfe of them to the Englith. 

Camden. 


Bacon. f 


BY 


By-past. adj.’ Palt: aterm of the Scotch: 
dialect. 

Wars, peftilences, and difeafes, have not been 
fewer for thefe three hundred ycars dy-paf, than, 
ever they had been fince we have had records. 

ie) Cheyne. 
By-patuH. 2. f. "A private or obfcure: 
path. 
Heav'’n knows, my fon, 
By what dy-patbs, and indire®t crook’d ways, 
I got this crown. Shakefpearee 
By-respect.x./. Private end or view. 

It may be that forne, upon y-re/pec#s, find fome- 
what friendly nfage in ufance, at fome of their 
hands. Careve 

The archbifhnps and hifhops, next under the’ 
king, have the government of the church : be not 
you the mean tn prefer any to thofe places, for 
any by-refpeés, but only for their learning, gravityy 
and warth. 3 Bacon. 

Auguftus, who was not altogether fo good as he’ 
was wife, had fome dy-refpeés in the enacting of 
this law; for to do any thing for nothing, was 
not his maxim. Dryden. 

By-roap. 2. f An obfcure unfrequented: 


path. 

Through flipp'ry by-roads, dark and deep, 

They often climb, and often creep. Swifte 
By-room. z. f- A private room within 
another. 

1 pr’ythee, do thou ftand in fome by-room, while 
I queftion my puny drawer to what end he gave’ 
the fugar. Shakefpeare. 

By-sreecu. #. f. An incidental or ca- 
fual fpeech, not directly relating to the“ 
point. 

When they come to allege what word and what 
law they meant, their cuminon ordinary practice is 
to quote by-/peeches, in fome hiftorieal narration- 
or other, and to nfe them as if they were written in 
moft exaét farm of law. Hookers: 

By-stTanpeR. 2. jf. <A'looker on; one” 
unconcerned, — 

She broke her feathers, and, falling to the 
ground, was taken up by the dy-/landers. 

L'Effrangee 

The by-ftander afked him, why he ran away, 

his bread being weight ? Lockes 


BY-5TREET. #./. An obfcure ftreet. 
The broker here his fpacious beaver wearsy 
Upon his brow fit jealoufies and cares ; 
Bent on fome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 
He fecks by-/reets, and faves th’ expenfive coache 
s Gay. 
By-view. 2. /. Private felf-interefted pur- 
pofe. 

No éy-views of his own fhall miflead him. 

, Atterbury» 
By-warx. 2. f. A private walk; not the: 
main road. 

He moves afterwards in dy-ava/ts, or under- 
plots, as diverfions to the main defign, left it 
fhould grow tedious; though they are ftill natu- 
tally joined. Dryden. 

The chief avenue ought to be the moft ample: 
and noble; but there fhould be Zy- walks, to retire’ 
into fomctimes, for eafe and refrefhment. Broomee 

By-way. m J A private and obfcure 
way. 

Night ftealths are commonly driven in by-cwayry, 
and by blind furds, unufed of any but fuch like. 

Spenfer on Irelande 
Other by-ways he himfelf betook, 
Where never fuot of living wight did tread. 
i Spenfere 
Wholly abftain, or wed: thy bounteous Lord 
Allows thee choice nf paths; rake no by-cvaysy: 
But gladly weleame what he doth afford ; 
Not grudging that thy luĝ hath bounds and: 
ftays. Herberts. 
A fervant, or a favourite, if he be in want, and 
a0 
1 
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no other apparent caufe of efteem, ts eommonty ' By-waen, #. 


thought but a dy.eay to clofe corruption, Bacon. 
This is wonderfully diverting to the underftand- 
ing, thus to receive a precept, as it were, through 
a éy-svay, and to apprehend an idea that draws a 
whole train after it. Addifon. 
By-west. 2. f. Weftward; to the welt 

of. y 
Whereupon grew that by-word, ufed by the 
Trith, that they dwelt dy-cveff the law, which 

dwelt beyond the civer of the Barrow. 

Davict on Ireland. 


CAB 


The third letter of the alphabet, 
has two founds; one like 4, as 
9 call, clock, craft, coal, companion, 

- cuneiform; the other as s, as Cefar, cef- 
Sation, cinder. It founds like $ before a, 
o, u, or a confonant; and like s before 
e, and y. 

Cas. 2. f. [2p] -A Hebrew meafure, 
containing abont three pints Englith, 
or the eighteenth part of the ephah. 

CABA'L. z. f. [eabale, Fr. bap, tradi- 
tion.] è 

1. The fecret fcience of the Hebrew rab- 
bins. 

2. A body of men united in fome clofe 
delign. A cabal differs from a party, as 
Jew from many. 

She often interpofed her royal authority, to 
break the cabals which were forming againft her 
firt minifers. Addifin. 

3. Intrigue; fomething lefs than confpi- 
racy. 

When each, by curs’d cabals of women, ftrove 
To draw th’ indulgent king to partial love. Dryd. 

ToCana’t. v.n. [cabaler, Fr.] To form 
clofe intrigues ; to intrigue; to unite 
in {mall parties. 

His mournful friends, fummon’d to taks their 

leaves, 
Are throng’d absut his couch, and fitin council: 
What thofe cabulling captains may defign, 
I muft prevent, by being fich in action. Dryden. 

Ca’watist. #. f. [from cabal] One 

filled in the traditions of the Hebrews. 

Then Jove thus fpake: with care and pain 
We form‘d this name, renown'd in rhime, 

Not thine, immortal Neufgermain | 
Cont ttudious cabalifis more time. Swift. 

CABALLVSTICAL. E. [from cabal.) 

CABALLUSTICK, Something that has 

an occult meaning. , 

The letters are caballfical, and carry more in 
them than it is proper for the world to be acquaint- 
ed with, Addifen. 


BY 


L A faying 4 a proverb. 
Bafhful Henry be depns'd ; whofe cowardice 
Hath made ua by-awords to our enemies. Shakelp. 
I knew a wife man, that had it for a dy-averd, 
when he faw mon hatten to a conclufion, Stay a 
little, that we may makean end the fooner. Bacon. 
We are become a by-averd among the nations 
for our ridiculous feuds and animofities. Addifen. 
Tt will be -his lot often to look fingular, in 
loofe and licentions times, and tu’ become a by- 
«vod and a reproach among the men of wit and 
pleafure, Atterbury, 


CAD 


He taught him to repeat two caballifiick words, 
in pronouncing of which the whole fecret'confiited. 
Spefator. 


CABA'LLER. 2. f. [from cabal.] He that 


engages with others in clofe defigns ; an 
intriguer. f 

Factious and rich, bold at the council board ; 
But, cautious in the field, he fhunn’d the {word ; 
A clofe caballer, and tongue-valiant lord. Dryden. 


CABALLINE. adj. [caballinus, Lat.] Be- 


longing to a horfe; as, caballine aloes, 
or horfe aloes. 


CABARET. n.f. [French.] A tavern. 


Suppofe this fervant, paffing by fome cabaret 
or tennis-court where his comrades were drinking 
or playing, fhoald ftay with them, and drink or 
play away his money. Bramball againf} Hobbes. 

CA’BBAGE. 2. f. [cabas, Fr. brafica, 
Lat.] A plant. 

‘The leaves are large, flefhy, and of a glaucous 
colour ; the flowers confift of four leaves, which 
are fucceeded by long taper pods, containing feve- 
ral round acrid feeds. The fpecies are, cabbage. Sa- 
voy cabbage. Brocecli. The caulifleever. The mufik 
rabbage. Branching tree cabbage, from the fea- 
coat. Colewert. Perenoial Alpine colewvcrt. Per- 
foliated wild cabbage, &c. Diiler. 

Cole cabbage, and coleworts, are foft and demul- 
cent, without any acidity; the jelly or juice of 
red cabbage, baked in an oven, and mixed with 
honcy, is an exceilent pectoral. Arbutb. on Alim. 

To CABBAGE. v. x. To form ahead; 
as, the plants begin to cabbage. 

To Ca’BBAGE. v.a. [a cant word among 
taylors.} To fleal in cutting clothes. 

Your taylor, inftead of threads, cabbages whole 

, yards of cluth. Arbuthnot. 
CABBAGE TREE. 2. f. A fpecies of palm- 
tree. 

{ct is very common in the Caribbec iflands, 
where it grows to a prodigious height. ‘The leaves 
of this tree envelope each other, fo that thafe which 
are inclofed, being deprived of the air, are blanch- 
ed; which is the part the inhabitants cut for plaits 
for hats, and the yuung Moots are pickled: but 
whenever this part is cut out, the tcecs are de- 


BY Taz 


By’ass. a.f. See Bras. . 
Every inordinate luft is a falfe bya: upon men’s 
underftandings, which naturally draws towards a- 
theifm. f ` » _ Tillafor. 
Bye, or Bez, come immediately from thé 

Saxon by, bying, 7. z. a dwelling, 

y Gibfen, 
Byzantine. See Bizantine, By- 
gantine is the true orthography. ` 
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ftroyed; nor do they rife again from the old roots} 
fo that there are very few trees left remaining near 
plantations. Miller. 
CABBAGE-WORM., a.f. An infect. 
CA‘BIN. n.f. [cabane, Fr. chabin, Welth, 
a cottage. ] 
1. A fmall room. č 
So long in fecret rabin there he held 
Her captive to his fenfual defire, 
Till that with timely fruit her belly fwell’d, 
And bore a boy unto a favage fire. Spenfere 
2. -A {mall chamber in a fhip. 

Give thanks you have lived fo long, aod make 
yourfelf ready, in yopr cabin, for the mifchance of 
the hour, if it fo happen. Shakefpeare. 

Men may not expect the ufe of many cabins, 
and fafety at once, in the fea fervice. Rakigh. 

The chefsboard, we fay, is in the fame place it 
was, if it remain in the fame pact of the cabin, 
though the thip fails all the while. Locke. 

3. A cottage, or fmall houfe. 
s Come from marble bow’rs, many times the gay 
harbour of anguith, 
Unto a filly cabin, though weak, yet ftrongeragaingt 
woes. * Sidney. 

Neither fhould that odious cuftom be allowed, 
of flaying off the green furface of the ground, to 
caver their cabins, or makeup their ditches. Swifta 

4. A tent, or temporary habitation. ` 

Some of green boughs their flendec rabins frame, 

Some lodged were Tortnfa's ftreets about. Fairfax. 
Jo Ca‘sin. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
live in a cabin. 

Iu] make you feed on berries and on roots, 
And feed on curds and whey, and fuck the goat, 
And rabin in a cave. Shakefpcarte 

To Ca‘ain. v.a. To confine in a cabin, 

Fieance is “fcap’d; I had elfe been perfect; 
As broad and general as the cafing air; 

But now I’m cabin‘d, cribb'd, confin’d, bound in, 
To faucy doubts and fear. Skakefpearr, 

Carine. adj. [from cabin.) Belonging 
to a cabin. d 3 

The nice morn, on the Indian fteep, 
From her cabin'd loophole peep. 


CABINET. n.f. (cabinet, Fr.J 
1. A clofet; a {mall room. 
. At 


Dilton. 


CAC 


— At both come the farther fide, let there be 
two delicate or sich cabinets, daintily paved, richly 
hanged, glazed with cryftalline glafs, and a rich 
cupola in the midit, and all ether elegancy that 
may be thought on. Bacon. 

z. A hut or fmall toute. 
Hearken awhile in thy green cabinet, 

The laurel fong of careful Colinet. Spenfer. 
. A private room in which confultations 

are held, 

You began in the cabinet what you afterwards 
practifed in the camp. Dryden. 

4. A fet of boxes or drawers for curiofi- 

ties; a private box. 

Who fees a foul in fuch a body fet, 

Might love the treafure for the cabinet. Ben Forfene 
In vain the workman fhew’d his wit, 

With rings and hinges counterfcit, 

To make it feem, in this difguife, 

A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Swift. 

5- Any place in which things of value are 
hidden. 

Thy breaft hath ever been the cadinct, 

- Where I have lock’d my fecrets. Derbam. 

We cannot difcourfe of the feeret, but by de- 
feribing our duty; but fo much duty muft needs 
open a cabinet of myfteries. Taylor. 

CABINET-COUNCIL. 2. f. ys 

1. A council held in a private manner, 
with unufual privacy and confidence, 

The doétrine of Italy, and practice of France, 
in fome kings times, hath introdoced cabinet- 
councils. Bacone 

2. A fele& number of privy counfellors 
foppofed to be particularly trutted. 

From the higheft to the loweft it is univerfally 
read; from the cabinet-council to the nurfery. 

Gay to Swift. 

CA BINET-MAKER. 2. f. [from cabinet 

and make.] One that makes {mall nice 
drawers or boxes. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very 
fine boxes and combs; fo that they would be of 
great ufe for the cabinet-makers, as well as the 
turers and others. Mortimer. 

ICA BLE. ze i [cabl, Welth; cabel, Dutch.] 
The great rope of a fhip to which the 
anchor is faftened. 

What though the maft be now blown overboard, 
‘The cab/e broke, the holding anchor loft, 

And half our (ailors fwallow’d in the’ flood, 
Yet lives aur pilot fill ? Shakefpeare.. 

The length of the cable isthe life of the thip in 
all extremitiea; aod thereafonis, becaufe it makes 
fo many bendings and waves, as the fhip, riding 
at that length, is not able to ftretch it; and no- 
thing breaks that is not ftretched. Raleigh, 

The cables crack ; the failors fearful cries 
Afeend; and fable night involves the fkies. Dryd. 


ÇA BURNS. n. / Small ropes ufed in 
fhips. Dia. 
Ca’cao, See CHOCOLATE NUT. 
Cacuecrican. } adi. [from cachexy.] 
Cacur’crick. } Having an ill habit 
of body ; fhewing an ill habit. 
Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and 
cacheStical. Arbuthnot on Air. 
The crude chyle fwim: inthe blood, and appears, 
as milk in the blood, of fume perfons who are ca- 
chrGic. Fhyer. 
CACHEKY. x. /. [vaxti] A general 
word to exprefs a great variety of fymp- 
toms ; moit commonly it denotes inch a 
diltemperature of the humours, as hin- 
ders nutrition, and weakens the vital 
and animal functions; proceeding from 
wenknefs of the fibres, and au abufe of 
the non-naturals, and often from fevere 
acute diftempers. Arbuibner on Dier. 
Vou. I. : 


CAD 


Cacuinna’tion. 2. fe [ cachinnatio, 
Lat.) A loud laughter. Didi. 

CA'CKEREL. z. A A fith, faid to make 
thofe who eat it laxative. 

To CA'CKLE. v. 2. [Aaeckelen, Dutch.] 

1. To make a noife as a goofe. 

The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by day, 
When every goofs is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren. Shakefpeare. 

Or rob the Roman geefe of all their glories, 
And fave the ftate, by cackling to the tories. Pope. 

z. Sometimes it is ufed for the noife of a 
hen. 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 
This woeful cackling ery with horrour heard 
Of thofe diftra&ed damfels in the yard. Dryden. 

3. To laugh; to giggle. i 

Nle grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was 
like to kill himfelf, and fell a frifking and dancing 
about the room. \ Arbuthnot. 

Ca’cxxe. 2. f. [from the verb.] i 
1. The voice of a goofe or fowl. 
"The filver goofe betore the fhining gate 
Thereflew, aud by her cackle fav’d the ftate. Dryd. 
z. To talk idly. 
Ca’exuer. n. f| [from cackle.] 
t. A fowl that cackles. 
z. A telltale ; a tatler. 
Cacocuy’micat. } adj. [from cacochy- 
Cacocuy Mick, my.| Having the 
humours corrupted. 

Ie will prove very advantageous, if only caco- 

chymick, to clarify his blood with a laxative. 
Harvey on Cinfumptions. 

If the body be cacochymica/, the tumours are apt 
to degenerate into very venomous and malignant 
abfceffes. Wifeman. 

The ancient writers diftinguifhed putrid fevers, 
by putrefaétion of blood, choler, melancholy, and 
phlegm; and this is to be explained ‘by an effer- 
vefcence happening in a particular cacochymical 
bloqd. Fleyer on the Hurreurs. 


CACOCHYMY. s». S. [xcnaxvpia.] A 
depravation of the humours from a found 
ftate, to what the phyficians call by a 
general name of acacochymy. Spots, and 
difcolorations of the fkin, are figns of 
weak fibres; for the lateral veffels, 
which lie out of the road of circulation, 
let grofs humours pafs, which could not, 
if the vcffels had their due degree of 
ftrigturc, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Strong beer, 3 liquor that attributes the half of 
its il qualities to the hopa, confifting of an acri- 
monious fiery nature, fets the blood, upoa the leait 
tacecbymy, into an orgafmus. Harvey. 

Caco’pHony. mf. [xaxcParta.] A bad 
found of words. 

Thefe things full lie by, till you come to carp 
at them, and alter rhimes, grammar, triplets, and 
cacopbonies of all kinds. Pope to Swift. 

To Cacu'Minave. v. a. [cacumike, Lar] 
To make fharp or pyramidal. Dia. 

Cava‘vexous. adj. [cadaver, Lat.) Hev- 
‘ing the appearance of a dead careafs ; 
having the qualities of a dead earcals. 

An vain doethey, ferogle to appruach the dead, 
who livingly are cadawerows, for tear of any outward 
pollution, whofe temper pollutes themfélvcs. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

The urine, long detained in the bladder, as well 
as glals, will grow red, foctid, cadawrrews, and alka- 
line. The cafe is the fame with the ftagnant waters 
of hydrupical perfons, Arbuthnat on Aliments. 


Ca’pots. n. J. [This word is ufed in Erfe 
ı for the variegated clothes of the High- 
landers. }: . 


CAD 
1. A kind of tape or ribbon. 


- He hath ribbons of all'the colours of the rain- 

‘ bow; inkles, caddifes, cambricks, lawns; why, he 

fings them over as if they were gods and goddefies. 

Shakejpeare. 

2. A kind of worm or grub found in a 
cafe of ftraw. 

He loves the mayfly, which is bred of the cod- 
worm, or caddis; and thefe make the trout bold 
and luity. . _ Walton's Angler. 

Caps. adj. [It is deduced, by Skinner, 
from cadeler, Fr. an old word, which 
fignifies to breed up tenderly.] Tame; 
foft ; delicate; as, a cade lamb, a lamb 


bred at home. IE 
To Cane. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
breed up in foftnefs. 


Cape. n, f. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. 

We John Cade, fo termed of our fuppofed 
father.—-—Or rather of ftealing a cade of her- 
rings. Shakefpeares 

Soon as thy liquor from the narrow ‘cells 
Of clofe prefs'd hutks is freed, thou muft refrain 
Thy thirfty fouls let none perfuade to broac 
Thy thick, unwholefome, undigetted cades. Philips. 


Capr-worn. 2. f The fame with caddis. 


tet es n. fr [cadence, Fr.] 
1. Fall; ftate of finking ; decline. 

Now was the fan in weltern cadence low -~ 
From noon 3 and gentle airs, due at their hours, 
To fan the earth, now wak’d. ó Milton. 

z. The fall of the voice; fometimes the 


general modulation of the voice. 

The fliding, in the clofe or cadence, hath an 
agreement with the figure in rhetoriek, which they 
call preter expeffatum ; for there is a pleafure even 
in being deceived. Bacon. 

There be words not-made with lungs, 

Sententious fhow'rs! O let them fall! 

‘Their cadence is rhetorical. Crafbatz. 

3. The flow of verfes, or periods. 

The words, the verfifieation, and all the other 
elegancies of found, as cadences, and turns of words 
upon the thaught, perform exactly the fame office 
both in dramatick and epick poetry. Dryden. 

The cadency of one line muft be a rule to that 
of the next; as the found of the former mut 
flide gently into that which follows, Dryden. 

4. The tone or found. 
Hallow rocks retain 
The fonnd of blu@ring winds, which all night long 
Had rous’d the fea, now with hoarfe cadence lull 
Sea-faring men, oerwatch'd. Milton. 

He hath a confuled remembrance of words fince 
he left the univerfity ; he hath lott half thelr 
meaning, and puts them together with no regard, 
except to their cadence. Swifte 

5. In horfemanfhip. 

Cadence fs an equal meafure or proportion which 
a horfe obferves in all his motions, when he is 
thoroughly managed. Farrier’s Dik. 

Ca‘pent. adj. [cadens, Lat.] Falling 
down, f 
Caper, a. 

cade. 
1. The younger brother. 
z. The youngeft brother. - 

Jofeph was the -youngeft of the twelve, aryl 


David the eleventh fon, and the cadet of j aq 
Browns Vulgar Errours. 


3. A voluntier in the army, who ferves ‘iu 
expectation of a commiffion. ` 
Ca’pew. 4. f A ftraw worm. See Cav. 
DIS. Dit, 
Ca’pcer. 2. f [from cadge, or cage, a 
panier.) ‘A huckfter; one who brings 
butter, eggs, and poultry, from the. 

country to market. 
CADI. 
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C.4'DI. n. f. A magiftrate among the- 


“Turks, whofe office feems nearly to 
anfwer to that of a juftice of peace. 


Capiiiack. x2. f A fort of pear. 
CAE CIAS. nof. [Lat] A wind from 


‘ 


the north-eaft. p 
í Now, from. the north, 
Boreas and Caciasy and Argeles loud, ` 
And Thracias, rend the woods, and {cas upturn. 
Milton. 
Casa’reax. See CESARIAN. 


CÆSU'RA: m/f. [Lat.] A figure in poe- 

ı try, by which a fhort fyNable after a 
complete foot is made long. 

CA‘FT AN. n. J. [Perfick.] A Perfian or 
Turkifh veft or garment. 


Cac, n. fA barrel, or wooden veffel, 
containing four or five gallons. Some- 
times Aeg. h 

CAGE. nif. [cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat.] 

1. An inclofure of twigs or wire, in which 
‘birds are kept. 

See whether a cage can pleafe a bird? or whe- 

- ther a dog grow not fiercer with tying? = Sidney. 

He taught me how to know a raan in love; in 
which cage of rufhes, 1 am fure you are not a pri- 
foncer: aici - Shakefpeare. 

Though flaves, like hirds that fing notin a edge, 
They loft their genius, and poetick rage ; 
Homers again and Pindars may be found, 

And his great ations with their numbers crown'd. 
Weller. 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And finging birds in filver cages hung; . 
And ev'ry fragrant flow’r, and ọd'rous green, 
Were forted well, with lumps of amber laid between. 
Dryden, 

A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering 
his garment; a bealt, bird, or filh, by the cage, 
or court-yard, or ciftern, wherein it was kept. 

J Watts on tbe Mind. 

=- The reafon why fo few marriages are happy, is, 

becaufe young ladies fpend their time in making 

nets, not in making cages. Swift. 

z.-A.place for wild beafts, inclofed with 
pallifadoes. 

3. A prifon for petty malefactors. » 

To Cace. v.a. [from the noun.) To in- 
clofe in a cage. 3 

< | He fwoln, and pamper’d with high fare, 

Sits down, and forts, cag’d in his bafket-chair. 
Donne. 


‘CAI’MAN. n. f. The American name of 
a crocodile. 0 


To CAJO'LE, v. a. [cageoller, Fr.] To 
flatter ; to footh ; to coax: a low word. 
Thought he, ‘tis no mean part of civil 
State prudence, to cajole the devil. Hudibras. 
The one aftronts him, while the other cajoles 
and pities him: takes up his quarrel, fhakes his 
head at it, clafps his hand upon his breaft, and 


then protefts and protefts. L’Bfirange. 
My tongue that wanted to cajole 
J try’d, but not a word would troll. Rymer. 


Cajo'LeR. n. f [from cajole.} A flatterer; 
a wheedler. 

Cajo'Lery. x. f. [cajolerie, Fr,)-Flattery. 

CAISSON. n. J. [French.] 

1. A cheft of bombs or powder, laid in 
the enemy’s way, to be fired at their 
approach. ra 

z.-A wooden cafe in which the piers of 
bridges are built within the water. 

Car'rire. n. f| [cattivo, Ital. a flave ; 
-whence it came to fignify a bad man, 
with fome implication of meannefs ; as 
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knave in Englith, and fur in Latin; fo. 
certainly does flavery deftroy virtue. 
“Hyiov vis aeertis amocinlas duror Hae. 
Homer. 
-A flave and a fcoundrel are fignified by 
the fame words in many languages.] A 
mean villain; a defpicable knave: it 
often implies a mixture of wickednefs 
and mifery. 

Vilècaitif ! vaflal of dread and defpair, 
Unworthy of the common breathed air | 
Why liveft thou, dead dog, a longer day, 

And doft not unto death thyfelf prepare ? Spenfer. | 
*Tis not impofiible 
But one, the wicked'ft cairiff on the ground, - 
May feem as fhy, as grave, as juif, as abfolute, 
As Angelo. n Shakefpeure. 
The wretched caitif all alone, 
As he believ'd, began to moan, 
And tell his fory ta himfe!f. 
CAKE. n. J. [cuch, Teutonick.] 
1. A kind of delicate bread, ° i 

You muft be fecing chrifteńings ! do you look 
for ale and cakes here, you tude rafcals? Séakefp. 

My cake is dough, but I'll in among the reft, 
Out of hope of all but my fhare of the feaft. Shak. 

The diimal day was come; the priefts prepare 
Theirleaven’d cakes, and fillets formy hair. Dryd. 

2. Any thing of a form rather flat than 
high ; by which it is fometimes diftin- 
guifhed from 2 loaf, 

There is a cake that groweth upon the fide of a 
dead tree, that hath gotten no name, but it is large, 
and of a cheftnut colour, and hard and pithys 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
3. Concreted matter ; coagulated matter. 

Then when the fleecy fkies new cloath the wood, 

And cakes of ruftling ice come rolling dawn the 

flood. Dryden. 

To CAKE. v. 2, [from the noun.} Fo 
harden, as dough in the oven. 

This burning matter, as it funk very leifurcly, 
had time to cake together, and form the bottom, 
which covers the mouth of that dreadful vau!t that 
lies underneath it, Addifon on Italy. 

This is that very Mab, a 
That plats the manes of horfes in the night, 
And cakes the clflucks in foul fluttifh hairs. Shak. 
He rins’d the wound, 
And wath'd away the ftrings and clotted bload, 
That cak?d within. Addifen. 
Catana‘sa Tree. j 

It hatha flawer confifting of one leaf, divided at 
the brim into feveral parts; from whofe cup rifes 
the pointal, in the hinder part of the flower ; which 
afterwards becomes a ficthy fruit, having an-hard 
fhell, They rife ta the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet in the Weft Indics, where they grow na- 
turally. The fhells are ufed by the negroes for cups, 
as alfo for making inftruments of mufic, by mak- 
ing a hole in the hel, and putting in {mall ftones, 
with which they make a fort of rattle. Miller. 


Catama’xco. x. f. [a word derived, pro- 
bably by fome accident, from caldman- 
cus, Lat. which, in the middle ages, fig- 
nifed a hat.] A kind of woollen ftuff, 

He was of a bulk and ftature larger than ordi- 
nary, had a red coat, flung open tu thew a cala- 
manco waiftcoat. + Tatler. 

Ca’camine, or Lapis Calaminaris. n. f. 
A kind of fofile bituminous earth, which, 
being mixed with copper, changes it 
into brafs. 

We muft not omit thofe, which, though not of 
fo much beauty, yet are of greater ufe, vize load- 
ftones, whetftones of .all kinds, limeftones, rala- 
mine, ot lapis calaminaris. Locke. 

Ca‘camint.2.f. [calamintha, Lat.) The 
name of a plant. l 

Cara mitous, adj, [calamitofus, Lat.) 


Hudibras. 
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t. Miferable ; involved} in diftrefs; op. 
prefed with infelicity; unhappy 
wretched: applied to men. 
This is a gracious provifion God Almighty hath 
made in favour of the neceflitous and calamitous 5 
the ftate of fome, in this life, being foextremely 
wretched and deplorable, if compared with others. 
Calimy. 
Full of mifery; diftrefsful : applied to 
external circumftances. - 
Whatcalamitous eficéts theairofthiscitywrought 
upon us the laft year, you may read in my difcourfe 
of the plaguc. Harvey on Confumptionse 
Strit neceffity d 5 
Subdues me, and calamiteus conftraintt 
Left on my head both fin and punifhment, 
However infupportable, be all P 
Devoly‘d. a Milter. 
Much rather I thall chufe ` 
To live the pooreft in my tribe, than richeft, 
And be in that calamitexs prifon left. Milton. 
In this fad and calamitous condition, deliverance: 
from an oppreffour would have even revived them. 
2 Swift. 
CALA MITOUSNESS. n. f. [frém calami- 
tous.] Mifery ; diftrefs. " 
CALAMITY. z. J. [calamitas, Lat.] 
1. Misfortune; canfe of mifery ; diftrefs., 
Another ill accident is drought, and the fpind- 
ling of the corn, which with us is rare, butin hotier 
countries common ; infomach as the word calamity 
waf firft derived from calamus, when the corn could 
not get out of the ftalk. 2 Bacon. 
2. Mifery; diftrefs. 
This infinite ca/amity fhall caufe 
To human life, and houfhould peace confound. 
Miltere 
From adverfe fhores in fafety let her hear 
Foreign calamity, and diftant war; 
Of which, great heav’n, let her no portion bear. , 
} Shee Prior. 
CALAMUS. n. f: [Lat.] A fort of reed 
or fiveet-fcented wood, mentioned in 
{cripture with the other ingredients of 
the facred perfumes. It is a knotty root, 
reddith without, and white within, which 
puts forth long and narrow leaves, antl 
brought from the Indies. ‘The prophets 
{peak of it as a forign commodity of 
great value. Thefe fweet reeds have 
no fmell when they are green, but when 
they are dry only. ‘Their form differs 
not from other reeds, and their fmell is 
perceived npon entering the marfhes, 
Calmet. 
Take thou alfo unto thee principal {pices of pure 


myrrh, of fweet cinnamon, and uf {weet calamus. 
Exadus, xxx. 23+ 


Cara’sn. maf. [caleche, Fri] Afmall care 
riage of pleafure. 

Danicl, a fprightly fwain, that us`d to flah p 

The vig*rous Reeds, that drew his lord's ca/u/h. 

King. 

The ancients ufed ‘ra/afbes, the figures of feverdl 

of them being to be feen on ancient monuments. 

They are very fimple, light, and drove by the tra- 

veller himfelf. Arbuthnot on Caint. 

CALCEATED., adj. [calceatus, Lat.) Shad; 
fitted with fhoes. > 


CALCEDO’NIUS. n. f. [Lat.] A kind of 
precious ftone. 

Calcedenius is of the agate kind, and of a mifty 
grey, clouded with blue, or with purple. 

j Woodward on Ffas. 
To Ca'cinaTE., See To CALCINE. 

In hardening, by baking without melting, the 
heat hath thefe degrees; frit, it indurateth, then 
maketh fragile, and laflly it daoth calcinate. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
CALCINATION, 


2. 


CAL 
CaLcixa’Tion, A. J. [from calcinés cal- 
` cination, Fr.] Such a management of 
bodies by fire, as renders them reducible 
to powder; wherefore it is called chy- 
mical pulverization. ‘This is the next 
degree of the power of fire beyond that 
of fufion; for when fufion is longer con- 
tinued, not only the more fubtile par- 
ticles of the body itfelf fly off, but the 
particles of fire likesvife infinuate them- 
felves in fuch multitudes, and are fo 
blended through its whole fubftance, 
that the fluidity, firft caufed by the fire, 
can no longer fubfift. From this union 
arifes a third kind of body, which, being 
very porous and brittle, is eafily reduced 
to powder; for, the fire having pene- 
trated every where into the pores of the 
body, the particles are both hindered 
from mutual contact, and divided into 
minute atoms. Quincy. 

Divers refidences of bodies are thrown away, as 
foon as the diftilJation or calcinaticn of the body 
that yieldeth them is ended. Bayle. 

This may be effected, but not without a caltina- 
fior, or reducing it by art into 2 fubtle powder. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CALCI'NATORY, x. f. [from calcinate.] A 
vefel nfed in calcination. 


To CALCI'NE. v. a. [calciner, Fr. from 
calx, Lat.] r 

1. To burn in the fre to a calx, or friable 
fabftance. See CALCINATION. 

The folids feem to be earth, bound together with 
fome oil; for if a bone be calcined, fo as the leaft 
force will crumble it, being immerfed in oil, it 
will grow firm again. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To burn ap. 

Fiery difputes that union have calcin’d, 

Almoft as many minds as men we find. Denbarr, 
To Carci’ne. v.n: To become a calx by 
heat. 

This chryftal js a pellucid fiffile fone, clcar 
as water, and without colour, enduring a red heat 
without lofing its tranfparency, and, in a very ftrong 
heat, calciairg without fufion. Newton's Opticks. 

Yo CALCULATE. v. a. [calculer, Fr. 
from calculus, Lat. a little Rone or bead, 
ufed in operations of numbers. ] 

1. To compute ; to reckon: as, he cal- 
culates his expences. 

2. To compute the fituation of the pla- 
nets at any certain time. 

A cunning man did calculate my birth, 

And told me, that by water I fhould die. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

Why a'l thefe fires, why all thefe gliding ghofts, 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate, 

Why alf thofe things change from their ordinance ? 
n Skakefpeare. 

Who were there then in the world, to obferve che 
births of thofe fict men, and calculate their nati- 
Vities, as they fprawled out of ditches? = Bentley. 

3. To adjuft; to proje&t for any certain 
end. i 

The ceafonablenefs of religion ee, appears, 
as it tends fo directly ta the happinefs of men, and 
is, upon all accounts, calculated for our benefit. 

Tilletfon. 

To CALCULATE. v. x. To make acom- 
putation. 3 

CaLcuLa Tion. 2. f. [from calculate.] 
1. Apractice, or manner of reckoning ; the 
arvof numbering. 

Cypher, that great fricnd™ to calculation; or 
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. rather, which changeth cacculation into eafy tom- 
putation, : $ Holder on Time. 
z. A reckoning ; the refult of arithmetical 
operation. , x > 
IF then their calculation be true, for fo_they 
reckon. s < Hooker. 
Being different from calculations of the ancients, 
their obtervations confirm not ours. . 
Browen's Vulgar Errours. 
CaLcuLa ror. nife [from caleulate.} A 
computer; a reckoner. ‘ 
Ca'LCULATORY. ad. [from calculate.] 
Belonging to calculation. 
Ca‘teure. n, fe [caleulus, Lat.] Reck- 
oning ; compute: obfolete. 
The general calcule, which was made in the la? 
perambulation, exceeded eight millions.” 
»  Howels Vocal Foret. 
Ca‘ieutose. } adj. [from calculus, Lat.] 
Ca’tcutous.§ Stony; gritty. 
The volatile falt of urine wiil coagulate fpirits 
of wie; and thus, perhaps, the ftones, or caleu- 
“ lefe concretions in the kidney or bladder, may be 
produced. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
] have found, by openiog the kidneys of a cal- 
culous perfon, that the ftone is formed earlier than 
I have fuggested. Skarp. 
CALCULUS. n. J. [Latin.] The Rone in 
the bladder. 
Ca'LDRON. m fe [chauldron, Fr. from 
calidus, Lat.] A pot; a boiler; a kettle. 
In the midi of all 
There placed was a caldren wide and tall, 
Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy Queen. 
Some ftrip the fkin ; fome portion out the fpoil; 
The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrens boil ; » 
Some on the fire the recking entrails broil. 
il Dryden's ZEntid. 
In the late eruptions, this great hollow was lika 
a vah caldren, filled with glowing and inelted mat- 
ter, which, as it boiled over in any party ran dawn 
the fides of the mountain. Addifon. 
Carecue. The fame with Carasu. 
Cavera’crion.z. f. [from calefacio,Lat.] 
1." The act of heating any thing. . 
2. The ftate of being heated. 2 
Caveractive.adj, [from calefacio, Lat.] 
That which makes any thing hot ; heat- 
Ing. i 
CaLera‘cTory. adj. [from calefacio, 
Lat.] That which heats. 


To CA'LEFY. v. n. [calefo, Lat.] To 
grow hot; to be heated. k 
Cryftal wil calefy unto electricity; that isy a 
power to attract ftraws, or Jight badies, and convert 
the needle, freely placed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Ca’Lery. v. a. To make hot. 
CALENDAR. #. f. [calendarium, Lat.) A 
regifter of the year, in which the 
months, and ftated times, are marked, 
as feftivals and holidays. 
What hath this day deferv'’d ? what hath it done, 
That it in golden letter fhould be fet 
Among the high tides, in the calendar ? 
Shakefpeare's King Jobn. 
We le from calendars differing from one 
another; the compute of the one anticipating that 
of the other. Brown. 
Curs'd he the day when firft I did appear ; 
Let it be blotted from the calendar, 
Left it pollute the month ! Dryden's Fables. 
To CALENDER. w. a. [calendrer, Fr. 
Skinner.] To drefs cloth; to lay the 
nap of cloth {mooth. 
CALENDER. #. f- [fromthe verb.) A 
hot prefs; a prefs in which clothiers 
fmooth their cloth, 
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‘Ca‘rewprer. a. /. [from calender.] The 


perfon who calenders. 
Ca‘tenps. 2. f [ealende, Lat. It has 
no fingular.} The firit day of every 
month among the Romans. , 
Ca‘tenture. 2. /. [from caleo, Lat] A 
diflemper peculiar to failors in hot cli- 
mates; wherein they imagine the fea 
to be green fields, und will throw them- 
felvesintoit. . Quincy. 
~ ~ And for that lethargy was there no cure, 
But to be caft into a calerture. Denbam 
So, by a calenture mifled, G 
The mariner with rapture fees, 
On the fmooth ocean’s azure bed, : 
Enamell'd fields, and verdant trees : 
With eager halte he longs to rove 
In that fantaftic fcene,; and thinks 
Tt muft be fome enchanted grove 3 
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And in he leaps, and down he finks. Swift, 
Carr., m fa calves in the plural. [cealy, 


Saxon ; dalf, Dutch.] 
1. The young of a cow. 

The colt hath about four years of growth; and 

fo the fawn, and fo the calf. ‘Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

Acofta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called condore, 
which will kill and eat up a whole caff at atime. 

ne Wilkins. 

a Ah, Blouzelind ! I love thee more by half 

Than does their fawns, or cows the new-fall’n calfa 

Gay. 

z. Calwesof the lips; mentioned by Hofea, 

fignify facrifices of praife and prayers, 

which the captives of Babylon addreffed 

to God, being no longer in a condition 

to offer facrifices in his temple. Calmer. 

Turn to the Lord, and fay unto htm, Take away 
all iniquity, and receive us gracioufly: fo will we 
render the calves of our lips. Hofea, xive 2. 

3. By way of contempt and reproach, ap- 
plied to a human being ; a dolt; a ftu- 
pid wretch. 

When a child haps to be got, 

That after proves an idcot ; 

When folk perceive it thriveth not, 

Some filly doating brainlefs calf, 

That underftands things by the half, 

Says, that the fairy left the oaf, 

And took away the other.” Drayton's pl 

4. The thick, plump, bulbous part of the 
leg. [4alf, Dutch.] 

lnto her legs 1’ have love’s iffues fall, 

And all her calf into a gouty fmall, Suckling. 

Thecalf of that leg wliftered. Wifeman's Surgerye 

CALIBER, x. f. [calibre, Fr.] The bore; 
the diameter of the barrel of a gun 3 
the diameter of a bullet. 

Carice, n: f. [calix, Lat.] A cop;:a 
chalice. 

There is a natural analogy between the ablution 
of the body and the purification of the faul; be- 
tween eating the holy bread and drinking the fa- 
cred calice, and a participation of the body and 
blood of Chrift. Taylor. 

Ca‘tico. n. f. [from Calecut in India.] 
An Indian ftuff made of cotton; fome- 
times ftained with gay and beautiful co- 
lours. / 

I wear the hoop petticoat, and amall in cadicoes, 
when the fineft are in filks. Addins Spcfator. 

Carin. adj. [calidus, Lat.] Hot; burn- 
ing ; fervent. 

Cati’piry. n.f. [from calid.] Heat. 

Ice will diffalve in any way of heat; for it will 
diffolve with fire, it will colliquate in water, or 
warm oil; nor doth it only fubmit into an aétual 
heat, but not endure the potential cal‘dity of many 
waters, 3 Broons Vulg, r Errosrs. 

Skz Carir. 


` 
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Ca‘.er, n. f [hbalifa, Arab. an heir 

Ca'LiPH. § or fuceeffor.} A title affuined 
by the fucceffors of Mahomet among 
the Saracens, who were vefted with ab- 
foluse power in affairs both religious and 
civil. 

Carica’rion, 2. f. [from caligo, Lat. 
to be dark.] Darknefs ; cjoudinefs. 

Inftead of a diminution, or imperfe& vifion, in 
the mole, we affirm an abolition, or tota! priva- 
tion; inftead of caligation, or dimaefs, we con- 
clude a ceeity, or blindnefs. Brown. 

Cart’cinous. adj. [ caligino/us,Lat.] Ob- 
feure; dim ; full of darknefs. 

Cari’crrouswess. I. /.[ from caliginous.] 
Darknefs ; obfeurity. 

Ca'ticrarny. 2. f. [xariyeagia.] Beau- 
tiful writing. 

This language is incapable of ealigrephy. 

rideaux, 
Ca’tipers. See CALLIPERS. 
CA LIVER. 2. /- [from caliber.] A hand- 
gan; a harquebufe; an old muket. 
Come, manage me your caliver. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
CALIX. 2. f. [Latin.] A cup: a word 
ufedin botany ; as, the calix of a flower. 
To CALK. v. a. [from calage, Fr. hemp, 
with which leaks are ftopped ; or from 
cale, Sax. the keel. Skinner.) To ftop 
the leaks of a fhip. 

There is a great errour committed in the man- 
net of calking his majefty’s thips; which being 
done with rotten oakum, is the caufe they are 
leaky. Raleigh's Effays. 

So here fome pick out bullets from the fide 5 
Some, drive old oakum through each feam and rift; 

Their left hand does the calking iron guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryd. 

Ca‘ixer. #. f. [from calk.] The work- 
“man that ftops the leaks of a hip. 

The ancients of Gebal, and the wife men there- 
of, were in thee thy ca/kers; all the thips of the 
fea, with their mariners, were in thee to occupy 
thy merchandize. | Ezek. xxvii. g. 

Ca'LKING. x. / A term in painting, 
ufed where the backfide is covered with 
black lead, or red chalk, and the lines 
traced through on n waxed plate, wall, 
or other matter, by pafiing lightly over 
each ftroke of the defign with a point, 
which leaves an impreffion of the colour 
on the plate or wall. Chambers, 


Jo CALL. v, a. [calo, Lat. kalder, Da- 
nifh.} 
3. Toname; todenominate. ‘ 
And God called the light day, and the dark- 
nefs he called night. a Genefisy ia 5. 
2. To fummon, or invite, to or from any 
place, thing, or perfon. It is often ufed 
with local particles, as up, down, in, out, 
off. 

Be not amazed ; eall all your fenfes to you ; 
defend my reputation, or bid farewel to your good 
- . ite for ever. a. 
Why came not the flave back to me when I 
- galled him? Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

"Are you call'd ferth from out a world of men, 
To flay the inaocent? Sbahe/peare’s Richard 11. 
Lodronius, that famous captain, was called up, 
and told by his fervants that the general was fled. 
Kaolles's Hiflary. 

Or cal! ap him that left half told 

The {tory of Cambufcan bold. Milton. 
Drunkennefs calls off the watchmen from their 
towers 5 and thenevils proceed from a loofe heart, 
and an untied tongues Taylor's Holy Living. 
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The foul makes ufe of her memory, fo call to 
mind what fhe is to treat of. 
Duppa’s Ruler to Devction. 
Sach fineemplayments our whole days divide ; 
‘The falutations of the morning tide 
Call up the fan; thofe erftied, to the hall 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. Dryd. 
Then by confent abftain from further toile, 
Cail off the dogs, and gather up the fpoils. Addif. 
By the pleafures of the imagination or fancy, 
I mean fuch at arife from vifible objeets, when 


we call up their ideas into cur minds by paintings, f. 


Ratucs, or defcriptions. Addifer’s SpeGator« 

Why doft thou calf my forrows wp afreth ? 

My father’s name brings tears into my eyes. 
Addifen's Cate. 

I am called off from public differtations, by a 
domestic affair of great importance. Tatler. 

ZE fehylushas a tragedy intitled Perfe, in which 
the fhade of Darius is called up. 

Broome on the Cash 

The paffions cal! away the thoughts, with in- 
ceffant importunity, toward the objeét thatexcited 
them. Watts. 

3. To convoke; to fammon together. . 

Now call we our high court of parliament. 

, Sbakifpeare. 

The king being informed of much that had 
paffed that night, fent to the lord mayor to cal! 
a common council immediately. Clarendon. 

4. To fummon judicially. ' 

The king bad fent for the earl to return home, 
where he fhould be called to account foe all his 
mifcarciages. Clarendon. 

Once a day, efpecially in the early years of life 
and ftudy, call! yourfelves to an account, what new 
ideas, what new propvfition or truth, you have 
gained. Watts. 

5. To fummon by command. 

In that day did the Lord God of hofs call to 
weeping, and to mourning, and to baldne(s, and 
to girding with fackcloth. Jaiab, xxii. 12. 

6. In the theological fenfe, to infpire with 
ardours of piety, or to fummon into the 
church. 

Paul, a fervant of Jefus Chrift, called to be an 
apoftle, feparated untothegofpelof God. Rom. i.t. 

7. To invoke ; to appeal to. 
*I eal? God for a record upon my foul, that, to 
fpare you, I came not as yet unto Corinth. 
2 Cor. 1.23. 
8. To appeal to. ~ . 

When that lord perplexed their counfels and 
defigna with inconvenient objeétions in law, the 
authority of the lord Manchefter, who had trod the 
fame paths, was ftill called upon. Clarendon. 

g. To proclaim; to publifh. 

Nor ballad-finger, plac’d above the crowd, 
Sings with a note fo thrilling, fweet, and loyd, 
Nor parith clerk, who calls the pfalm fo clear. Gay. 

to. To excite ; to put in action ; to bring 
into view. : 
He fwells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all hlis fpots on every fide. Cotulcy. 

See Dionyfius Homer's thoughts refine, 

And rcal! new beauties forth from ev'ry line. Pope. 
tr. To fligmatize with fome opprobrious 
denomination. 

Deafnefs unqualifies men for all company, except 
friends; whom I can cai! names, if they do not 
fpeak loud enough. Swift to Pope. 

12. To call back. To revoke ; to retract. 

He alfo is wife, and will bring evil, and will 
not call baek his words; but will arife againft the 
houfe of the evil doers ; and againft the help of 
them that work iniquity. Jjaiab, xxx. 2. 

13. Ta call for. To demand ; to require ; 
to claim. 

Madam, his majefty doth call for you, 

And for your grace, and you, my noble lard. 
Sbakelpeare. 
You fec how men of merit are fought after ; 
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the undeferver may fleep, when the man of s&tfon 

is called fora Skakelpearte 

Among them he a fpirit of phrenfy fent, 

Who hurt their minds, 

And urg'd you on, with mad defizey 

To call in hahe for their deftroyer. 

Milton's Sampfea Agenifer. 

Fer mafter, or fer fervant, here to call, 

Was all alike, where only two were all. 

Dryden's Fables. 

He commits every fin that his appetite ealla for, 
or perhaps his conititution oc fortune can bear. 

Rogert. 

14. To call iz. To refume money at in- 
teret. 

Horace defcribes an old ufurer, as fo charmed 
with the pleafures of acountry life, that, in order to 
make a purchafe, he called in all his money 5 but 
what was the event of it? why, in a very few days 
after, he put it out again. Addifen's Speftator. 

15. To callin, To refume any thing that 
is in other hands. . 

If clipped money be called in al! at once, and 
ftopped trom paffing by weight, I fear it wil! ftop 
trade. + Loeke. 

Neither is any thing more cruel and oppreftive 
in the French government, than their practice of 
calling in their money, after they have funk ic 
very low, and then coining it anew, ata higher 
value. Swift. 
16. Ta call in. To fummon together; to 

invite, 

The heat is paft, follow no farther now 5 
Call in the powers, good coulin Weftmarcland. 

Shakelpeares 

He fears my fabje@s loyalty, 

And now mutt call in Rtrangers. Denbam's Sophy. 
17. To call over. ‘To read aloud a lift or 

mufter-roll. 

t8. To call out. To challenge; to fum- 
mon to fight. 

When their fovereign’s quarrel eals “em ext, 
His foes to mortal combat they defy. 

Dryden's Virgie 

To Cary. vm. 

t. To ftop without intention of ftaying. 
This meaning probably rofe from the 
cuftom of denoting one’s prefence at the 
door by a call; but it is now ufed with 
great latitude. This fenfe is well enough 
preferved by the particles on or at; but 
is forgotten, and the expreffion made 
barbarous, by fv. 

2. To make a fhort vilit. 

And, as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 
And pray him, with the tribunes, to cowe to me. 

Ben Fonfers 

He ordered her to call at his houfe once a-week, 
which the did for fome time after, when he heard 
no more of her. Temple. 

That I might begin as near the fountain-head as 
poffible, I fich of all called in at St. James’s. 

Addifon's Spefator. 

We called in at Morge, wherc there is an arti- 
ficial port. -$ ig on Italy. 

3. To call on. To folicit fora favour, or 
a debt. 

I would be loth to pay him before his day ; 
what need I be fo forward with him, that ca//s not 
on me? Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

4. To call on. To repeat folemaly. 

Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your 

breaft, 

And hail me thrice to everlafting rete Dryden 

The Athenians, when they loft any men at fea, 
went to the fhores, and calling thrice on their 
names, raifed a cenotaph, or empty monument, 
to their memories, Broome on the Odyffey. 

5. To call upon. To implore; to pray to, 

Call upon mein the day of trouble ; 1 will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me. Pfalmi. 15. 

Cattle 
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Cau. x. / [from the verb.]} A 
1. A vocal addrefs of fummons or invita- 
tion. 

But death comes not at call, juftice divine 
Mends not her floweft pace for pray’rs or crics. 

í" Milton. 

But would you fingyyane rival Orpheus? traio, 
The wond’ring foreits toon fhauld dance again: 
The moving mountains lear the pow'rful cak, 
And headlong ftreams Jiang lit oing in their fail. 

Pope. 
2. Requifition authoritative and public. 

Jt may be feared, whether our nobility would 
contentedly fuffer themfelves to be always at the 
call, and to ftand to the fentence, of a number of 
mean perfons. Hesker’s Preface. 

3. Divine vocation ; fummons to true re- 
ligion. 

Yet he at length, time to himfelf beft known, 
Rememb'ring Abraham, by fome wond’rons call, 
May bring them back repentant and fincere. Milton. 

4. A fummons from heaven; an impalfe. 

How juftly then will impious mortals falt, 

Whofe pride would foar to heav’n withouta call! 
Rofcommons 

Thofe who to empire by dark paths afpire, 
Still plead a cal? to what they moft defire. Dryden. 

St. Paul himfelf believed he did well, and that 
he had a calf toit, when he perfecuted the chrif- 
tians, whom he confidently thought in the wrong: 
but yet it was he, and not they, who were mil- 
taken. Locke. 

5. Authority; command. 

Oh, Sir! I with he were within my call, ct 

yours. Denbant. 
6. A demand; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual ra// upoo humanity, 
aod a greater incitement to tendernefs and pity, 
than any other motivewhatfoever. Addifon's Speét. 

7. An inftrament to call birds. 

For thofe birds or beafts were made from fuch 
pipes or calis, us may exprefs the feveral tones of 
thofe creatures, which are reprefented. 

p Wiilkirs's Mathematical Magick. 
8. Calling ; vocation; employment. 
Now throngh the Jand his cure of fouls he 
ftretch’d, 
And like a primitive apoftle preach’d: 
Still cheerful, ever conftant to bis ca//; 
By many follow’d, lov’d by moft, admir’d by all. 
mp Dryden. 
g. A nomination. 

Upon the fixteenth was held the ferjeants feaft at 

Ely place, there being nine ferjeants of that rall. 
Bacon. 
Ca‘Lvat. 


ay m fo Atel, 


He call'd her whore : a beggar, in his driak, 
Could not have laid fuch terrns upon hiscalfer. 
Sbhakefpeare. 
Catrine. n. fe [from eall] 1 
1r. Vocation; profeflion; trade. 

If God haa interwoven foch a pleafure with our 
erdinary calling, how much fuperiour mut that 
be, which arifes from the (urvey of a pious life ? 
Surely, as much as Chriftisnity is nobler than a 
trade. ; South. 

We find ourfelvcs obliged to go on in honeft in- 
duftry in onr callings. Rogers. 

I cannot ferbear warning you againft endeavour- 
ing at wit in your fermons; hecaufe many of your 
calling have made themfelves ridiculous by at- 


tempsing it. Swift. 
L lett ao calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father difobey’d. Popes 


2. Proper flation, or employment. 
The Gauls found the Roman fenators ready to 
čie with hononr in theic callings. Swift. 


3- Clafs of perfons united by the fame f| 


employment or profefftan. 

«Tr may be a caution to all Chriftian churches 
and magiftrates, not to impofe celibacy on whole 
callings, and grcat multitudes of men or women, 
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who cannot be fuppofable to have the gift of con- 
tinente. 3 Hammond. 


4. Divine vocation ; invitation or impulfe 


to the true religion. 
Give all diligence, to make your calling and 
election fure. 2 Peter, i. 10. 
St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gen- 
tiles. Hakewill on Providence. 


Ca’turpers. x. f. [Of this word I know 
not the etymology ; nor does any thing 
more probable occur, than that, per- 
haps, the word is cerrupted from clip- 
pers, inftruments with which any thin 


~ is clipped, inclofed, or embraced.] Com- 


paffes with bowed fhanks. 

Callipers meafure the diftance of any round, cy- 
Jindrick, conical body; fo that when workmen ufe 
them, they open the two poiots to their deferibed 
width, aad turn fo moch ftuff off the intended 
place, till the two points of. the callipers fit juft over 
their work. Moxon s Mechanica! Exercifes. 


Catio‘sity. 2. f. [callofiré, Fr.] A kind 
of fwelling without pain, like that of the 
fkin by hard labour; and therefore when 
wodnds, or the edges of ulcers, grow fo, 
they are faid to be callous. Quincy. 

The furgeon ought ta vary the diet of his pa- 
tient, as he finds the fibres loofen too much, are 
too flaccid, and produce fungufes; or as they har- 
den, and produce callofiries; in the firft cafe, wine 
and fpiritusas liquors are wleful, ia the laft hurt- 
ful. Arbuthno: on Dict. 

Ca’ciovs. adj. [callus, Lat. 

1. Indurated ; hardened ; having the pores 
hut up. 

In progrefs of time, the ulcers became finuous 
and calfour, with induration of the glands. Wifeman. 

2. Hardened; infenfible. 

Licentioufnefs has fo Jong paffed for fharpnefs 
of wit, and greatnefs of mind, that the confcience 
is grown callous. L'Efirange. 

The wretch is drench'd too deep; 
His foul is ftupid, and his heart afleep : 
Fattcn’d in vice, fo callous and fo grofs, 
He fins, and fers not, fenfelefs of his lofs. Dryden. 

Ca’tiousness. 2. f. [from callous.] 

1. Hardnefs ; induration of the fibres. 

The oftener we nfe the organs of touching, the 
more of thefc feales are formed, and the fkin be- 
comes the thicker, and fo a calloufnefs grows upon 
it. wes ‘ Cheyne. 

2. Infenfbility. 

If they fet go their hope of everlafting life with 
willingnefs, and entertain final perdition with ex- 
ultation, ought they not to be efteemed deftiture 
of common fenfe, aad abandoned to a calloufnefs 
and aumbnefs of foul? Beatles. 

Ca’tiow. adj. Unfledged; naked; with- 
out feathers. 

Burfting with kindly rnpture, forth difclos’d’ 
Their callow young. Milton. 

Then as ao cagte, who with pious care 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey, 

To her now filent airy does repair, 

And finds her callow infants forc’d away. Dryden. 

How in fmall flights they know to try their 

young, 
And teach the callow child her parent's fong. 


Prior. 
CA’LLUS. n. f. Latin.) 
1. An induration of the fibres. 
z. The hard fubftance by which broken 
bones are united. 
CALM. adj. [calme, Fr. kalm, Dutch.] 
te Quiet; ferene; not ftormy; not tem- 
peftuous : applied to the elements. 
Calmwas the day, and through the tre.nbling air 
Sweet breathing Zephyrue did foftly play 
A gentle fpirit, that lightly did allay 
Hot Titan’s beams, which then did glitter fair. 
Spenfer. 


2. Undifturbed; unruffle 


CAL 


So thall the fea he calm a ur. lied id 
: applied to the 


iz 


paffions. 

It ls no ways congruou:, that Cod thould -ħe 
frightening men into truth, who were made to be 
wrought npon by calm evidence, and gentle me~ 
thods of perfuafion. `° 7 Asterbury. 

The queen her (peech with calm attention hears, 
Her eyes reftrain the filver-ftreaming tears, Pope. 


Cam. m fe 


1. Serenity; ftillnefs; freedom from vio- 
lent motion: ufed of the elements. 

It feemeth moft agreeable to, reafon that the 
waters rather flood in a quietcasn, than that they 
moved with any raging or overbearing violence. 

Raley ba 
5 Every pilot 
Can fteer the fhipin casas; bat he performs 
The fkilful part, can manageitin Rorms. Denbame 

Nor God alone in the fill calm we find, 

He monnts the ftorm, and watks upon the =~ 

p F Opee 

2, Freedom from difturbance ;' quiet; re- 


pofe : applied to the paffions. 

Great and ftrange calms ufually portend the moft 
violent forms; and therefore, fince forms and calms 
do always follow one another, certainly, of the 
two, it ia much more eligible to have the fform 
firit, and the calm afterwards: fince a calm before 
a form is commonly a peace of a man’s own mak~ 
ing; but acalm after a form, a peace of God's. 

South. 
To Caio. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To fill; to quiet. 

Neptune we find bufy, in the begianing of the 

Aneis, to calm the tempeft raifed by /Eolus. 
Dryden. 
z. To pacify ; to appeafe. 

Jefus, whofe bare word checked the fea, as much 
exerts himfelf in fileacing the tempefts, aad calm- 
ing the inteftine ftorms, within our breafts. 

Decay of Piety. 

Thofe paffions, which feem fomewhat calmed, 
may be entirely laid afleep, and never more awak- 
ened. Atterburye 

He will’d to ftay, 
The facred rites and hecatombs to pay, a 
And calm Minerva's wrath. , Pope. 
Ca’tmer. z. f. [from cala.] The perfon 
or thing which has the power of giving 
quiet. : 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his 
mind, a cheerer of his fpirits, a diverter of fad- 
nch, acalmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of 
paflions, a procurer of contentednefs, Walton. 

Ca’tuy. adv, [from calm.] 
1. Without ftorms, or violence; ferenély. 

In nature, thiags move yioleatly to their place, 
and calmly in their place; fo virtuc in ambitina is 
violant, in authority fettled and calm. Bacon 

His curled brows 
Frown on the gentle ftream, which raimly flows. 
F Derkam, 
z2. Without paffions; quietly. 
The nymph did like the fcene appear, 
Serenely pleafant, calmly fair; 
Soft fell her words, as flew the air. 
Ca‘tuness. x. f. [from calm] 
1. Tranquillity ; ferenity ; not forminefs. 

While the ftcep horrid ronghaefa of the wood 
Strives with the gentle ca/mne/s of the flood. 

Denham, 
z2. Mildnefs ; freedom from paffion. 
Sir, "tis fit 
You have ftrong party, or defend yourfelf 
By calmnefs, or by abience: all’s in anger, Shake 
I beg the grace, 
You would lay by thofe terrours of your face; 
Till calmnefs to your eyes you firft reftore, 
Tam alraid, and I can beg no more. 


Prior. 


Dryden 


Ca‘umy. adj. [from calm] Calm; peace- 


ful, Not ufed. 


And 


CAL 
And now they nigh approached to the fted, 
Where as thofe mermaides dwelt: it was a ftill 
And camy bay, on one fide theltered 
¢ With the broad fhadow of an haary hill. Fairy Q. 

Ca‘tomen. x. f. [calomelas, a chymical 
word. ]*Mercury fix times fublimed. 

- Ble repeated lenient purgatives, with calomel, once 
in three or four days. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Carori’ricn. adj. (calorificus, Lat.) 
That which has the quality of producin 
heat; heating. : 

A calorifick principle is either excited within the 
heated body, or transferred to it, through any me- 
diam, from fome other. Silver will grow hotter 
than the liquor it contains. Grew. 

CALOTTE. n, f. [French.] 

1. A cap or coif, worn as an ecclefiaftical 

. Ornament in France. 

z. [In architeéture.]. A round cavity or 
depreffure, in form of a cap or cup, 
Jathed and plaiftered, ufed to diminih 
the rife or elevation of a chapel, cabinet, 
alcove, &e. Harris. 

CALO'YERS. n. f. [xax®.] Monks of the 
Greek church. 

Temp'rate as czloyers in their fecret celis. 

Madden on Boulter. 

Ca‘itrops. w. f. [colzpeppe, Saxon.] 

3. An intrument made with three fpikes, 
fo that which way foever it falls to the 
ground, one of ther points upright, to 
wound horfes feet. 

The groond about was thick fown with caltrcps, 
which very mach incomnioded the thoclefs Moors. 

Dr. Addifon's Account of Tangiers. 

2. A plant common in France, Spain, and 
Italy, where it grows among corn, and 
is very troublefome ; for the fruit being 
armed with ftrong prickles, ran into the 
feet of the cattle. This is certainly the 
plant mentioned in Virgil’s Georgick, 
under the name of zribulus. Miller. 

To Carve. v. n. [from calf] 

1. To bring a calf: fpoken of a cow. 

When fhe has calv'd, then fet the dam afde, 
And for the tendér progeny provide. Dryden. 

2. It is ufed metaphorically for any act of 
bringing forth; and fonietimes of men, 
by way of reproach. 

I wonld they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter'd; not Romana, as they 

are nol, io 
"Though calved in the porch o° th’ capitol. Shak. 

The graffy clod: now calu'd; now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get tree 
His hinder parts. , Milton. 

Cauves-snouT. [antirrbinum.] A plant. 
Snapdragon. 
€CALVI'LLE, n. f. [French.] A fort of 


apple. 


Jo CALU'MNIATE. Ma [calamnior, Lat.] 
To accufe falfely ; to charge without 
juh ground. 


Beauty, wit, high birth, defert in fervice, 
Love, friendfhip, charity, are fubje€ all 
To envious and calummiating time. Sbakefpeare. 
He mixes truth with falfehood, and has not for- 
gotten the rule of calumniating ftrongly, that fome- 
thing may remain. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 
Do I calumniate ? thou angrateful Vanoc !— 
Perfidious prince !—Is it a calumny 
To fay that Gwendolen, betroth'd to Yver, 
Was by her father firft afford to Valens? 
A. Philips. 
To CaLuMNIATE. v. a., To flander. 
One trade or art, even thofe that flioald be the 
moft liberal, make it their bufinefs to difdain and 
calumniate another. oo . Spratt. 


CAM 


Catumnia’ rion. n. f [from calumniate.] 
That which we call calamniation, is a 
malicious and falfe reprefentation of an 
enemy’s words or Actions, to an offenfive 
purpofe. 5 Ayliffe. 

Catumniaror.m f. [from calumniare.] 
A forger of accufation; a flanderer. 

He that wonld live clear ofthe envy and hatred 
of potent calumriators, mut lay his finger upon his 
mouth, and keep his hand out of the ink- pat. 

L'Efirange. 

At the fame time’ that Virgil was celebrated by 
Gallas, we know that Bavius and Mevins were 
his dethared fues and calummiators. Addifon. 

Catu’mnious. adj. [from calumny.) Slan- 
derous; fallely reproachful. 

Virtue ittelf "icapes not calamnicus frokes. 


Sbhakefpeares 
: With calunnious art 
Of counterfeited truth, thas held their ears. Miltone 
CA'LUMNY. n. f. [calumnia, Lat.] Slan- 
der; falfe charge; groundlefs accufa- 
tion: with again, or fometimes xfox, 
before the perfon accufed. 
Be thou as chafte as ice, as pure as fnow, 
Thon fhalt not efcape calumny. + Shatefpeare. 
It is avery hard calumny upon our foil or cli- 
mate, to affirm, that fo excellent a froit will not 
grow here. Temple. 
CALX. n. f. [Latin.] Any thing that is 
rendered reducible to powder by burn- 
ing. ce 4 
Gold, that is more denfe than lead, refifts pe- 
remptorily all the dividing power of fire; and will 
not be reduced into a calx, or lime, by fuch opera- 
tion as reduces lead into it. Digby. 
{mal] 


Ca LYCLE. #. f. [calyculus, Lat.] A 
bud of a plant. Dit. 

Cama‘teu. n f. [from camachuia; which 
name is given by the orientals to the 
onyx, when, in preparing it, they find 
another colour. ] 

1. A ftone with various figures and repre- 
fentations of landfkips, formed by na- 
ture. 

2. [In painting.] A term nfed where there 
is only one colour, and where the lights 
and fhadows are of gold, wrought on a 
golden or azure ground. ‘This kind of 
work is chiefly nfed to reprefent bafio 
relievos. Chambers. 

CAMBER. n. f. [See CamBerinc.] A 
term among workmen. 

Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, fo as, a 
weight confiderable being fct upon it, it may in 
length of time be induced to a fraight. i 

Moxon: Mechanical Exercifess 

CA'MBERING. 2. f- A word mentioned by 
Skianer, as peculiar to fhipbuilders, who 
fay that a place is cambering, when they 
mean arched. [from chambré, French.] 

Ca’murick.a./. [from Cambray, a city 
in Flanders where it was principally 
made.] A kind of fine linen, ufed for 
ruffles, women’s fleeves, and caps. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rain- 
bow; inkles, eaddifes, cambricks, and lawns. 

i pari 


e 


v 


Rebecca had, by the ufe of a looking glafs, and 
by the further ufe of certain attire, made of cam- 
brick, unon her head, attained to an evil art. Tatler. 

Confed’rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 


Came. The preterite of To come. 
Till all the pack came up, and ev'ry hound 
Tore the fad huntfman, grov‘ling on the ground. 


And cambrick handkerchiets reward the fong, Gay. 


Addifon. 


CAM 
Ca’mex. 2. fa [camelus, Lat.) An animal 
very common in Arabia, Judea, and the 
neighbouring countries, One fort is 
large, and tull of flefh, and fit to carry 
burdens of a thoufand pounds weight, 
having one bunch upon its back.” An- 
other have two bunches upon their 
backs, like a natural faddle, and are 
fit either for burdens, or men to ride 
on. A third kind is leaner, and of a 
{maller dize, sealled dromedaries, be- 
caufe of their {wiftnefs; which are ge- 
San ufed for riding by men of qua- 
1ty. 

Gillet have large folid Feet, but not hard. Camels 
will continue ten or twelve days without eatirg or 
drinking, and keep water a long time in their 
ftomach, for their refrefkment. Calmet, 

Patient of thirft and toil, 
Son of the defart! even the camel frels, 
Shot throngh his wither'd heart, the fiery blaft. 
Themfon. 
CAME'LOPARD. m. f [from camelus and 
pardus, Lat.] An Abyflintan animal, 
taller than an elephant, but not fo thick. 
He is fo named, becaufe he has a neck 
and head like a camel; he is {potted 
like a pard, but his {pots are white upon 
a red ground, The Italians call him 


giaraffa. Trevoux, 
CAMELOT. 
nce A n. J. [from camel] 


1. A kind of ftuff originally made by a 
mixture of filk and camels hair; it is 
now made with wool and filk. 

This habit was not of camels fkin, nor any 
coarfe texture of its hair, bat rather fome finer 
weave of camelot, grograin, or the like 5 inafinach 
as thefe ftufts are foppofed to be made of the hair 
of that animal. Brewon's Vulgar Errouri. _ 

2. Hair cloth. 

Meantime the paftor fhears their hoary beards, 
And eafes of their hair the loaden herds: 

Their camelors warm in tents the foldier hold, 
And fhield the fhiv’ring mariner fromcold. Dryd. 

CAMERA OBSCURA, [Latin.] An op- 
tical machine ufed iu a darkened cham- 
ber, fo that the light coming only thro’ 
a double convex glafs, objeéts expofed 
to daylight, and oppofite to the glafs, 
are reprefented inverted upon any white 
matter placed in the focus of the glaf. 

Martin. 

Ca’meranve. n. f/i [from camera, 'a cham- 
ber, Lat.] One that lodges in the fame 
chamber ; a bofom companion. By cor- 
ruption we now ufe comrade. 

Camerades with him, and confederates in his 
defign. Rymer. 

CA'MERATED. ady, [cameraius, Lat] 
Arched ; roofed flopewife. 

Camera’tion. #. f. [cameratio, Lat.] A 
vaulting or arching. 

Camisa’po. n. f. [camifa, a fhirt, Ttal, 
camifium, low Lat.] An attack made 
by foldiers in the dark; on which oc- 
cafon they put their thirts outward, to 
be feen by cach other. i 

They had appointed the fame night, whofe 
darknefs would have encreafed the fear, to have 
given a camifado upon the Englift. . Hayward. 

Ca’misaTED. adj. [from camifa,a hhirt.] 
Drefied with the fhirt outward. . > 


Ca’MLET. 


CAM 


Ca'mLET, . See CAMELOT. z 
He had on him a gown with wide flesves, of a 
kind of water camlet, of an excellent azure colour. 
Bacon. 
Ca’umock. z. /. [cammoc, Saxon ; ozo- 
zis] An-herb; «the fame with perty 
whin, or reffharrow, 

Car omire m. f [anthemis.] ` A flower. 
Camo ys. adj. [camus, Fr.] Flat; level; 
depreffed. Itis only ufed of the nofe. 

Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Moors, 
though after frequent commixturc, have not worn 
out the camoys nofe unto this day. 

D Brown's Velgar Errours, 

CAMP. n. /. [camp, Fr. camp, Sax. from 

campus, Lat.] The order of tents, 

placed by armies when they keep the 

field. We ufe the phrafe ro pitch a camp, 
to encamp. s i 

From Tiya to camp, through the foul womb of 

night 4 

The hum of ether army ftilly founds.’ ` Shak-(p. 

Next, to fccure our camp and naval pow'rs,' 

Raife an embattled wall with lofty tow’rs. © Pepe. 
Yo Camr. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To encamp; to lodge in tents, for 
hoftile purpofes. 

Had our great palace the capacity 

To camp this hoft, we would all fup together. 
Shakepeare. 
2. To camp; to pitch a camp ; to fix tents. 


Camp-Ficnt. x. f An old word for 
, combat, 5 

For their trial by camp-fighr, the aceufer was, 
with the peril of his owg body, to proye the ac- 
cufed guilty; and, by offering him his glove or 
gantlet, to challenge him to this trial. Hakevwill. 

Campa IGN. 2 2. fi [campaigne, Fr. cam- 

CAMPANIA.§ pania, Ital.) 

1. A large, open, level tract of ground, 
without hills. a ’ 

. Incountnes thinly inhabited, and efpecially in 
valt campanias, there are few cities, befides what 
grow by the refidence of kings. Tetple. 

Thofe grateful groves, that fhade the plain, 
Where Tiber rolls majeftic to the main, 

And fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. Garth. 
2. The time for which any Ei: the 
field, without entering into quarters. 

This might have haftened his march, which 

, woold bave made a fair conclufion of the cam- 
paign + Clarendon. 

An Iliad rifing out of one campaign. Addifon. 

CAMPA’ NIFORM. adj. [of campana, a bell, 
and forma, Lat.] A term nfed of flowers, 
which are in the fhape of a bell. Harris. 

Campa’nuLate. adj. The fame with 
campaniform. 

Campesrrat. adj. [campefris, Lat.] 

Growing in fields. 

‘The mountain beech is the whiteft; but the 
campefiral, or wild beech, is blacker and more du- 
rable. Mortimer. 

CA MPHIRE TREE. 2. f. [camphora, Lat.] 

There are two forts of this tree; one is a native 
of the ifle of Borneo, from which the beft cam- 
phire is taken, which is fuppofed to be a natural 
exfudation from the tree, produced in fuch places 
where the bark of the tree has Leen wounded or 


cuts The other fort isa native of Japan, which 


Dr. Kempfer deferibes'to be a kind of bay, bear- 
ing black or parple berries, and from-whence the 
inhabitants prepare their camphire, by making a 
fimple d+cofion of the rnot and wood of this tree, 
cut into {mall pieces; bot this fort of campbire is, 
in value, eighty or an hundred times lefs than the 
true Bornean campbire. Milton. 


It is oftener ufed for the gum of this tree. 


CAN 


Ca’mpuorate. adj. [from: camphora, 


Lat.] Impregnated with camphire. 

By fhaking the faline and camphorate liquors 
together, we edfily confounded them into one 
high-coloured liquor. ' Boyle. 


Ca urion. mfa [fychais, Lat.] A plant. 
Camus. z. /. [probably from cami/a, Lat.] 


A thin drefs mentioned by Spea/er. 
And was yclad, for heat of fcorching air, 
All in filken camus, lilly white, 
Purfled uponwith many a folded plight. Fairy Q. 
Caw. nfa [caune, Sax.] A cop; gene- 
rally a. cup made of metal, or fome other 
matter than earth. 
I hate itas an unficd can. Shakejpeare. 
One tree, the coco, affordeth ftuff for houfing, 
clothing, fhipping, meat, drink, and cane Grew. 
His empty can, with ears half worn away, 
Was hung oa high, to boat the triumph of-the 
day. Dryden. 
To Can. v.n. [konnen, Dutch. It is fome- 
times, though rarely, ufed alone; but 
is in conftant ufe as an_expreflion of 
the potential mood: as, I can do, thou 
canft do, I could do, thou couldeff do. ndt 
has no other terminations.) _ 
i. To be able; to have power. 
In place there is licence to do good and evil, 
i whereof the latter is a curfe : for, inevil, the beft 
condition is not to will; the fecond, not to can. 


`~ Bacon. 
O, there `s the wonder! 
Mecenas and Agrippa, who can moft 
With Cæfar, are his foes. Dryden, 


He can away with no company, whofe difcourfe 
goes beyond what claret dnd diffolutencts infpires. 
5 . , Locke. 

z. It exprefles the potential mood; as, I 

can do it. 1 

If the can make me blet ! the only cen: 
Empire and wealth, and all the brings befide, 
Are but the train and trappings of ber luve. Dryd. 

3» It is diftinguifhed from may, as, power 
from permiffion; 1 can do it, it isin my 
power; I may do it, it is allowed me: 
butin poetry they are confounded, 

4. Can is nfed of the perfon with the verb 
aGive, wheré may is ufed of the thing, 
with the wert paffive; as, I can do it, 
it may or can be done. i 

CANAILLE. n. f. [French.} The lowgfh 
people; the dregs; the lees; the off- 
{couring of the people: a French term 
of reproach, , 

Canah. mfe [canalis, Lat.) 

1. A bafon of water in a garden. 

The walks and long canals reply. Pope. 

2. Any tract or courfe of water made by 
art, asthe canals in Holland. k 

3- [In anatomy.] A condoit or paffage 
through which any of the juices of the 
body flow. 

Ca'naL-coaL. n. J. A kind of coal, dug 
up in England. 

_ Even our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign 
jet. Wondward. 

CanaLyounaten. adj. [from canalicu- 


latus, Lat.j Channelled; made like a 
i Dia. 


Pipe or gutter. , 
Cana’ry.a./. [from the Canary iflands.] 
1. Wine brought from the Canaries, now 

called fack, * 

I will to my honeft knight Falftaff, and drink 
canary with him. 1 think J hali drink in pipe 
wine firt with him; Pll make himdance. Shak. 

2.-An old dance. : 


” i - “ 


CAN 


To, Cana’ry, u.a. A cant word, which 
feems to fignify to dance ; to frolick, 
Mattes, will you win yéur love with a French 
brawl ?—How mean’ft thou, brawling in French ? 
—No, my compleat mafter; but to jigg off a tune 
at the tongue’s-end, canary to it with your feet, 
humour it with turning up your eyelids. Shake/p. 
Canary BIRD. An excellent finging 
bird, formerly bred in the Canaries, 
and no where elfe’; but now bred in fe: 
veral parts of Europe, particularly Ger- 
many. ' a, 
Of finging birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, 
ruddocks, canary birds, blackbirds, thruthes, and 
divers other. : Carew. 
To CANCEL. w. a. [canceller, Fr. from 
cancellis notare, to mark with crofs lines. } 
1. To crofs a writing. , i 
2. To efface ; to obliterate in general. 
~” Now welcome night, thou night fo long expected, 
That long day's labour doth at. lalt defray, ~ 
And all my cares which cruel love colleéted 
Has fumm’'d in one, and cancelled for aye. Spenfere 
‘Know then, J here forget all former griets, 
Cancel all grudge; repeal thee home agaio. Shak. 
Thou, whom avenging pow'rs obey, 
Cancel my debt, too great to pay, d ai 


Before the fad accouating day. Rofcommons 
I pafs the hills, my lords, 
For cancelling your debts. Soutberne 


Ca’nceLLaTeED. particip. adj. [from can- 
cel.) Crofsbarred ; marked with lines 
croffing each other. s 

The tail of the caftor is almoft bald, though 
the beaft is very hairy; and cancellated, with 
fome refemblance to the feales of fithes. — Crewe 

CANCELLA rion. m. f. [from carcel] Ac- 
cording to Bartolus, is an expunging 
or wiping oùt of the contents of an in- 
ftrument, by two lines drawn in the 
manner of a crofs. Aylife. 

CANCER., n. fa [cancer, Lat.] 3 

1. A crabfihh. z ; 

2. The fign of the fummer folftice. ~. 


When now no more th’ alternate Twins are fir’d, 
And Cancer reddens with the folar blaze, 


Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomfon. 


3. A virulent fwelling, or fore, not to be 
cured, a “as 
. Any of thefe three may degenerate into a fchir- 
rus, and that fchirsus into a cancer. Wifemane 
As when a cancer on the body feeds, 
And gradual death from fimb to limb proceeds; ~ 
So does the chilnefs to each vital part ` 5 
Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. Addi’ 
To Ca NCERATE. v. n. [from cancer.) To 
grow canccrous ; to become a cancer. 
But ftriking his fft upon the point of a nail in 
the wall, bis hand cancerated, he fell into a fever, 
and fuon after died on’t. n L'Efirange. 
Cancera tion. #. f. [from caxcerate.] 
A growing cancerous. 
Ca‘xncerous. adj. [from cancer.] Having 
the virulence and qualities of a cancer. ` ~- 
How they are to be treated when they are 
ftrumous, fehirrous, or cancerous, you may fee in 
their proper places. Wifeman. 


Ca’ncerousness. x. f. [from cancerous.) 


The ftate of being cancerous. 
Ca’ncrine. adj. [from cancer.] Having 
the qualities of a crab. : 
Ca’xnnenr. adj. [candens, Lat.] Hot; in 
the higheft degree of heat, next to 
fufion. 7 ; 
If a wire be heated only at one end, accordin 
as that end is cooled upward or downward, it re- 
{peftively acquires a verticity, as we have declared, 
in wires totally condents * Browns 
: CA'NDICANT, 
å 


CAN 


CAN 


Ga’sprcant. adj. [ candicans, Lat. |] 1. The light of a candle. 


Growing white; whitifh. Dis. 

`~ CANDID. adj. [candidus, Lat.) 

I. White. This fenfeʻis veryrare. - 
The box receives all black; but, pour’'d from 


thence, 
The ftones tame candid forth, the hue of inoo- 
cence. Dryden. 


2. Free from malice ; not defirous to find 
faults; fair; open; ingenuons. 

The import of the difcourfe will, for the moft 
part, if there be no defigned fallacy, fufficicitly 
lead candid and intelligent readers into the true 
meaning of it. Locke. 

A candid judge will read each piece of wit 
With the fame fpirit that its author writ. Pope. 

CANDIDATE. u. f. (candidatus, Lat.] 

t. A competitor; one that folicits, or pro- 
pofes himfelf for, fomething of advance- 
ment. 

So many candidates there ftand for wit, 

A place at court is {carce fo hard to get. 
ss Anonymous. 

One would be furprifed to fee fo many candidates 
for glory. Addifon. 

2. It has generally for before the thing 

fought. 

What could thus high thy rafh ambition raife ? 
Artthou, fond youth, a candidate for praife? Pope. 

3. Sometimes of. 
Thy firtt-fruits of poefy were giv'n 
To make thyfelf a welcome inmate there, 
While yet a young probationer, 
And candidate of heay'n- Dryden, 
Ca’nvipiy. adv. [from caudid.] Fairly ; 
without trick; without malice; inge- 
nuouily. 

We have often defired they would deal candidly 
with us; for if the matter ftuck only there, we 
would propofe that every man fhould fwear, that 
he is a member of the church of Ireland. Svwift, 

Ca’noipness. #.f. [from candid] Inge- 
nuity ; opennefs of temper; purity of 
mind. i 4 

Tt prefently fees the gnilt of a finful a¢tion ; 
and, on the other fide, obferves the candidnefs of a 

+ man’s very principles, and the fincerity of his in- 
: tentions. South. 
To Ca’nntry. v.a. [candifico, Lat.] To 
- make white; to whiten. Dif 

CANDLE. x. f. [candela, Lat.] 

1. A light made of wax or tallow, fur- 
rounding a wick of flax or-cotton. 

\. Here burns my randle out, ay, here it dies, 
Which, while.it lated, gave king Henry light. 

Sbhakefpeare. 

We fee that wax candles laft longer than tallow 

candles, becaufe wax is more firm and hard. 
> Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Take a child, and fetting a candie before him, 
you Mall find his pupil to contraét very much, te 
exclude the light, with the brightnefs whereof it 
would otherwife be dazzled. Ray. 

2. Light, or luminary. 

By thefe blefs'd candies of the night, 

Had you been there, I think you would have bege’d 

The ring of me, to give the worthy doétor. Shak. 
CaNDLEBERRY TREE. Sec Sweer- 

witLLow ; of which it is a fpecies. 
CanDLEHOLDOER. 2. f. [from candle and 

hold.) Z i j 

x. He-that holds the candle. 
2. He that remotely aflilts, 

i Le: wantons, light of heart, 

‘Tickle the fenfelefs rues with their heels 5 

For I am proverb'd with a grandfire phrafe, 

. To be a candiebelder, and look on. Skakefpeare, 
QA'NDLELIGHT, 2. f [from candle and 
ght) os 

I 


In darknefs candlelight may ferve to guide men’s 
fteps, which to ufe in the day, were madnefs. 
Hooker. 
Before the day was done, her wark the fped, 
And nevez went by candiclight'to bed. Dryd. Fab. 
The boding owl 
Steals frnm her private cell by night, 
And flies about the candlelight. Swift. 
Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently 
ferve for dinners or fuppers, only diftinguithing 
between daylight and candlelight. Ssuift. 
2. The neceffary candles for ufe. 
I hall find him cuals and candlelight. 
Molineux to Locke. 


Ca’npiemas, 2. /. [from candle and mafi.) 
The feat of the Purification of the Bleffed 
Virgin, which was formerly celebrated 
with many lights in churches, 

The harveft dinners are held by every wealthy 
man, or, as we term it, by every good liver, be- 
tween Michaelmas and Candlemas. 

Carew's Suryey of Cornwall. 

There is a general tradition in moft parts of Eu- 
rope, that inferreth the coldnefs of the fucceeding 

-winter, upon mining of the fun upon Cardimas 
day. Brewen'’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

Come Candlemas oine years ago fhe died, 

And now fies bury'd by the yew-tree fide. Gay. 


Ca’npLesticx. m.f. [from candle and 
-frick.] The inftrament that holds can- 
dies. 

The horfemen fit like fixed candloficks, 

_ With torch-ftaves in their hands; and their poor 
jades . 
Lob down their heads. _ Shakefpeare. 

Thefe countries were once chriftian, and mem- 
bers of the church, and where the golden cand/e-- 

Picks did Rand >% Bacon, 

I know a friend, who has converted the effays 
of aman of quality into a kind of fringe for his 
candlefticks. Addifon. 

CA NDLESTUFF. x. f. [from candle and 
` fluff.) Any thing of which candles may 
be made; kitchen ftuff; greafe ; tallow. 

By the help of oil, and wax, and other vamtle- 

fuf the flame may continue, and the wick not 
burn, Bacon. 

CanpLewa'sTER. x. f. [from candle and 
cwafte.| One that confumes candles; a 
fpendthrift. 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfartunes 

drunk g a 

With candlewafters. Skake/peure. 

Ca‘’npoc. m. A A weed that grows in 
rivers. "i 

Let the pond lie dry fix or twelve months, both 
to kill the water-weeds, as water-lilies, caudocks, 
reate, and bulrufhes; and alfo, that as thefe die 
for wantof water, fo grafs may grow on the pond's 
bottom. Walton. 

CANDOUR.. n. f. [candor, Lat.] Sweet- 
nefs of temper; purity of mind ; open- 
‘nefs; ingenuity; kindnefs. 

He fhould have {o much of a natural candour aud 
fweetnefs, mixed with all the improvement of learn- 
ing, as might convey knowledge with a fort of 
gentle infinuation. Watts. 

To Canny. v. a. [probably from can- 
dare, a word ‘fed in late times for ro 
whiten)! è t A p 

1. To çonferve with fugar, in fuch a 
manner as that the fugar lies in flakes, 
or breaks into fpangles. - 

Should the poor be flatter'd ? - 
No, let the caady'd tongue lick abfard pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrife-may follow-fawning. — Shakefpeare. 

They have in Turky confeétions like ta candit 
conferves, made of fugar and lemons, or fugar and 
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citrons, er fugar and violets, and fome other fow- 
ers, and mixture of amber. Bacen. 
With candy’d plantanes and the juicy pine, 
On choiceft melons and fweet grapes they dine. 
Waller. 
2, To form into congelations. 
Will the cold brook, 
Cardied with ice, cawdle thy morning toaft, 
To eure thy o'er-night’s furfeit ? 
3. To incruft with congelations. 
Since when thofe frofts that winter brings, 
Which randy every greens 
Renew us like the teeming f{prings, 
And we thus freth are feen. Drayton. 
Jo Ca’npy. v. x. To grow congealed» 
Ca’noy Lion’s foot. [catanance, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 
CANE. x. /. [canza, Lat.] 
1. A kind of trong reed, of which walk. 
ing ftaffs are made; a walking ftaff. 
Shall I to pleafe another wine fprung mind 
Lofe all minec own ? God hath given me ameafure 
Short of bis cane and body: muĝ I find 
A pain in that wherein he finds apleafure? Herbert, 
The king thruft the captain from him with his 
cane; whereupon he took his leave, and went 
home. « Harvey. 
If the poker be out of the way, or brokeo, fir 
the fire with your mafter’s cance Swifts 
z. The plant which yields the fugar. ~ 
This cane or reed grows plentifully both in the 
Eat and Weft Indies. Ocher weds have their 
fkin hard and dry, and their pulp void of juice ; 
but the fkin of the fugar cene is foft. It ufually 
grows four or five feet high, and about half an 
inch in diameter. The fem or ftalk is divided 
by knots a foot and avhelf apart. At the top it 
puts forth long green tufted leaves, from the mid- 
dle of which arife the flower and the feed. ‘They 
ufually plant them-in picces cut a foot andia half 
below the top of the Anwer ; and they are ordi- 
;narily ripe m ten months, ‘at which time they are 
- found gqoite full of a white fucculent marrow, 
whence is expreffed the liquor of which fug is 
made. ‘ 3 Chambers, 
And'the fweet liquor on the cane beftow, 7 
From which prepar’d the tufcious fugars flow. 
p Blackmeres 
3. A lance; a dart made of cane: whence 


the Spani inego de cannas. 

` Abenamar, thy youth thefe fports has known, 
OF which thy age is now {pe€tatnr grown ; 
Judge-like thou fitt'ft, to praife or to arraign 
The fying fkirmith of the-darted cane. Dryden. 

4. A reed. 

Food may be afforded ta bees, by {mall canes or 

- traughs conveyed into their hives. 

Mortiner's Hufbandry. 

Jo Cane. v. a. [from the —_ To 
beat with a walking taft. 

CANI CULAR. adj. [canicularis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the dog-ftar ; as, canicular, 
or dog-days. . 

In regard to differeut latitudes, unto fome the 
canicular days are in the winter, as unto -fuch as 
areumdcer the equinc€tial line; for unto them the 
dog-itar ariieth, when the funts about the tropick 
of Cancer, which feafon unto them is winter. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

Canine. adj. (caninus, Lat.] 

1. Having the properties of a dog. 

A kind of women are made up of canine par- 
ticles: thefe are fceldsywho imitate the animals 
out ef which they were taken, always bufy and 
barking, and inarl at every one that comes in their 
ways , Addifon, 

z. Canine hunger, in medicine, is an ap- 
petite which cannot be fatisfied. 

lr may oceafion an exorbitant appetite of ufual 
things, which they will take in fuch quantities, 
till they-vomit them up like dogs; from whence it 
is called canine. Arbuthnot. 

CANISTER 


Sbakefpearee 


e 
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CANISTER. x. f. [canifirum, Lat} 
1, A fmall bafket. 
White lilies in full eaniffers they bring, 
~ With all the glories of the purple {pring Dryden. 
2. Afmall veffel in which any thing, fuch 
as tea or Coffee, is laid up. 
CANKER. e pe Lat. It feems 
to have the fame meaning and original 
with cancer, but to be accidentally writ- 
ten with a &, when it denotes bad qua- 
lities in a lefs degree ; or canker might 
come from chancre, Fr. and cancer from 
the Latin. 
1. A worm that preys upon and deftroys 
fruits. 3 
And loathful idlenefs he doth deteft, 
The canker worm of every gentle breat. Spenfer. 
That which the locuft hath left, hath the canker 
worm eaten. Feel, is 4 
Yet writers fay, as in the fweeteft bud 
The eating canker dwells; fo eating love 
Inhabits im the fineft wita of all. Shakefpeare. 
A huffing, fhining, flatt’ring, cringing caward, 
A canker worm of peace, was rais’d above him. 
Otway. 
2. A fly that preys upon fruits. 
There be of flies, caterpillars, canter flies, and 
bear flies. Walton's Angler. 
3. Any thing that corrupts or confumes. 
Itis the canter and ruin of many men’s eftates, 
which, in procefs of time, breeds a publick poverty. 
Bacon. 
Saerilege may prove an eating canker, and a con- 
fumiog moth, in the eftate that we Icave them. 
Atterbury. 
No longer live the caters of my court; 
All to your feveral tates with {peed refort 5 
Wafte in wild riot what your land allows, 
There ply the early fea(t, and late carnufe. Pope. 
4. A kind of wild worthlefs rofe; the 
dogrofe. 
Yo put down Richard, that fweet lovely rofe, 
And plaat this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke, 
Sbakefpeare. 
Draw a cherry with the leaf, the haft of a 
fteeple, a fingle or canker rofe. « Peacham. 
5. An eating or corroding humour. 
I am not glad, that fuch a fore of time 
Should feek a plaifter by a contema’d revolt, 
And heal th’ inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many. Shakefpeare. 
6. Corrofion; virulence. 
Aa with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind with cankers. Shakefpeare. 
7. Adifeafe in trees, Di, 


To Ca’nxen. v. n, [from the noun. ] 
1. To grow corrupt: implying fomething 
venomous and malignant. 
That cunning architeét of canker’d guile, 
Whom princes late difpleafure lett in bands, 
For falfed letters, and fuborned wile. Fairy Queen. 
Twill lift the down-trod Mortimer i 
As high?’ th’ air as this unthankful king, 
As this ingrate and canker'd Bolingbroke. Sbake/p. 
Or what the crofs dire looking planet fmite, 
Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bite. Milt. 
To fame new clime, or to thy native fky, 
Oh friendlefa and forfaken virtue! fly: 
The Indian air is deadly to thee grown ; 
Deceit and canter'd malice rule thy throne, Dryd, 
Let eavious jealoufy and canker’d fpite 
Produce my ations to fevereft light, 
And tax my open day or feeret nights Prior. 
2. To decay by fome corrofive or deftruc- 
tive principle. Le 
Sılvering will fully and canker more than pild- 
- ing; which, if it might be corrected with a little 
misture of gold, will be profitable. Bacon. 
To CANKER. w. a. 
‘t. To corrupt; to corrode. = ’ 
» WOK: - 
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Reftore to God his due in tithe and tin:e + 


-+A tithe purloin’d cankers the whole eftate. Herbert. |, b 
B ‘To, CANNONA'DE. v.a, 


3. Toinfect; to pollute. 
An honeft man will enjoy himfelf better in a 


CAN) 


Both armies cannonaded ail the enfuing day. 
y Tatler. 


To fire upon 
“with cannon. 


moderate fortune, that is gained with honour and | Caywwont’ER. OÈ [from cannon] The 


reputation, than in an overgrown eftate, that is 
cankered with the acquifitions of rapine and ex- 
action. A Addifon. 

CA'NKERBIT, particip. adj. [from canker 
and é/t.] Bitten with an envenomed 
tcoth. 

Know, thy name is loft, 
By treafon’s tooth baregnawa and cankirbit. Shak. 

CA'NNABINE, adj. [cannatinus, Lat.] 
Hempen. Dia. 

CANNIBAL. 2. fe An anthropophagite ; 

‘a man-eater. i 

+ The carnibal themfelves eat no man’s flefh of 
thofe that die of themfelves, but of fuch as are 
flain. d Bacon. 

They were litth better than cannibals, who do 
hunt one another; and he that hath mott frengih 
and fwiftnefs, doth cat and devour ali his fellows. 

Dawies on Ireland. 

It was my hint to Speak. 

Of the cannibals that each other eat; 
The antbropophagi. Sbhatfepeare. 

The captive cannibal, oppreft with chains, 

Yet bravea his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains ; 

Of nature fierce, untameable, and prond, 

He bids defiance to the gaping crowd ; 

And fpent at laft, and {peechlefs, as he lies, 

With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 
Granville. 

If an eleveath commandment had been given, 
Thou fhalt not eat human flefi; would not thefe 
cannibals have efteemed it more difficult than all 
the ret ? Bentley. 

Ca’nwisaLty. adv, [from cannibal. ] In 
the manner of a cannibal. 

Before Corioli, he fcotcht him and noteht him 
like a carbonado-—Elad he been cannibally given, 
he might have broiled and eaten him too. Séakefp. 

Ca’nwipers. n.f. [corrupted from call 
pers; which fee.] 

The fquare is taken hy a pair of eanriters, or 
two rulers, clapped to the fide of a tree, meafuring 
the diftance between them, Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

CANNON. x. f. (cannon, Fr. from canna, 
Lat. a pipe, meaning a large tube.] 

1, A great gun for battery. 

z. A gun larger than can be managed by 
the hand. They are of fo many fizes, 
that they decreafe in the bore from a 
ball of forty-eight pounds toa ball of 
five ounces, 

As cannons overcharg’d with double eracks, 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Sbakefp. 

He had left all the cannon he had taken; and 
now he fent all his great cannon tova garrifon. 

Clarendon. 

The making, or price, of thefe gunpowder in. 
ftruments, is extremely expenfive, as may beeafily 
judged by the weight of their materials; a whole 
cannon weighing commonly eight thnufand pounds; 
a half carmen, five thoufand; a culverin, four 
thoufand five hundred; a demi-eulverin, three 
thoufand; which, whether it be in iron or brafs, 


muft needs be very coftly. Wilkins. 
CANNON-BALL. n. J. [from cannon, 
CANNON-BULLET. S ball, bulkt, and 
CANNON-SHOT. foot.) The balls 


which are fhot from great guns. 
He reckons thofe for wounds that are made by 
bullets, although it be a cannen-fbor. 
A Wifeman's Surgery. 
Let a cannon- bullet pafs through a room, it mutt 
ftrike fuceeMively the two fides of the room. Locke. 
To Cannona oE, v. a. [from cannon.) 
To play the great guns; to batter or 
attack with great guns. r 
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engineer that manages the cannon. 
E Give me the eups; 
And let the kettle to the trumpets fpeak, 
The trumpets to the cannonier without, 
The cannons to the heav'ns, the heav’ns to earth. 
Shakefpeart. 
A third was.a moft excellent cannonier, whofe 
good skill did much endamage the forces of the 
king. 5 Hayward. 
Ca'nnor. A word compounded of can 
and xof: noting inability. 
È J cannot but believe many a child can tell twen- 
ty, long before he has any idea of infinity at all, 
paan, a Lockes 
Canoa. Ţ 4 / A boat made by cutting 
Canoe’. § the trunk of a tree into a 
hollow veffel. 
Others made rafts of wood; others devifed the 
boat of one tree, called the cansa, which the Gauls, 
* upon the Rhone, ufed in affitting the tranfporta- 
tion of Hannibal’s army. Raleigh. 
In a war againft Semiramis, they had four 
thoufand monoxyla, or ranoes of ‘one piece of 


timber. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
CANON. z. f. [xcres.] 
1. Arule; a law. | ` 


The truth is, they are rules and canons of that 
law, which is written in’ all men’s: hearts; the 
church had for ever, nolefs than now, ftood bound 
ito pbferve them, whether the.apoftle had men- 
tioned them, or nos p: . Hooker. 

His books -are almoft the very canon to judge 


both doctrine and difcipline by. Hooker. 
Religious canons, civil laws, are cracls 
Then what fhould war be? Shakefpeares 


Canons in Ingick are fuch as thefe: every part 
. of a divifion, fingly taken, muft contain lefs than 
the whole; and a definition muft be peculiar and 
proper to the,thing defined. d Watts. 
z. The laws made by ecclefiaftical coun- 
cils. 

Canon law is that law, which is made and or- 
dained in a general council, or provincial fynod, 
of the church. Ayliffe. 

Thefe were looked on as lapfed perfons, and 
great feverities of penance were prefcribed them by 
the canons of Ancyra. Stilling flect. 

3. The books of Holy Scripture; or the 
great rule. 

Canon alfo denotes thofe books of Scripture, 
which are received as infpired and canonical, to 
diftinguith them from either profane, apocryphal, 
or difputed books. Thus we fay, that Gene is 
part of the facred canon of the Scripture. Ayliffe. 

4. A dignitary in cathedral churches. 

For deans and canons, or prebends, of cathedral 
churches, they were of great ufe in the church; 
they were to be of counfel with the bithop for his 
revenue, and for his government, in canfes ecele- 
fiaftical. Bacon. 

Swift much admires the place and air, 

And longs to be a canon there. 

A canon | that's a place too mean: 

No, doctor, you fhail be a dean; 

Two dozen cancns round your ftall, 

And you the tyrant o’er them all. Swift. 

5e Canons Regular, Such as are placed in 
monaftcries. Ayliffe. 

6. Canons Secular, Lay canons, who have 
been, asa mark of honour, admitted in- 
to fome chapters. 

g. (Among chirurgeons.] An inftrument 
ufed in fewing up wounds. Dia. 

8. A large fort of printing letter, pro- 
bably fo called from being firft ufed in 
printing a book of canons ; or perhaps 

h "Lì — from 
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from its fize, and therefore properly 

written cannon. 

Ca’non BIT. a. fe That part of the bit 
let into the horte’s mouth. 

A goodly perfon, and could manage fair 
Ilis ftubborn fteed with caron bit, © ~ 
Who under him did trample as the ar. Spenfer. 

Ca’noness. n f. [canoniffa, low Lat.) 

There arc, in popifh countries, women they call 
fecular canonefer, living after the cxample of fecu- 
lar canons. Ay life. 

CANONICAL. adj. [canonicus, low Lat.] 
1. According to the canon. 
z. Conftituting the canon. 

Publie readings there are of bocks and writ- 
ings, not canonical, whereby the church doth alfo 
preach, or openly make known, the doétrine of 
virtuous cooverfation. Hecker, 

No fuch ‘book was found amongft thofe cancnical 
{criptures. Raleigh. 

3 Regular; fated; fized by ecclefiatical 
laws. 

Seven times in a day do I pratfe thee, faid David : 
from this definire number fome ages ot the church 
took. their pattern for their canonical hours. Tayler. 

4. Spiritual; ecclehaftical; relating to 
the church. 

York anciently bad a metropolitan jurifdidtion 
over all the bifhops of Scotland, from whom they 
had their confecration, and to whom they {wore 
canonical obedience. Ayliffe. 
ANONICALLY. adv. [from canonical.] 
In a manner agreeable to the canon. 

Jt is a known ftory of the friar, who, on a 
fafting day, bid his capon be carp, and then very 
canonically eat it. Government of the Tongue. 
Cano’nicatness. x. f. [from canonical.) 

The quality of being canonical. ; 
Ca’nonist. 2. f [from canoa.) Aman 

verfed in the ecclefiaftical laws ; a pro- 

feffor of the canon law. 

` John Fiter, bifhop of Rochefter, when the 

king would have tranflated him from that poor 

bifhoprick, he refufed, faying, he would not for- 
fake his poor little old wife ; thinking of the fif- 
teenth canon of the Nicene council, and that of the 
canonifis, Matrimonium inter epifecpum & ecclefiam 
effe contracium, Fe. Camden's Remains. 

Of whofe ftrange crimes no cancnif? can tell 
In what commandment’s large contents they dwell. 

4 Pope. 
Canonization. a. f. [from cancnize.] 

The act of declaring any man a faint. 

It is very (ofpicious, that the interefts of parti- 
cular families, or churches, have too great a fway 
in cancnizations. Addifon 

Jo CANONIZE. v. a. [from canon, to 
put into the canon, or rule for obferv- 

ing feflivals.} To declare any man a 

faint. 

The king, defirous to bring into the houfe of 
Lancafter celeftial honour, became fuiter to pope 
Julius, to eanonize king Henry VL for a faint. 

Lacon. 


t 
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By thofe hymns all fhall approve 
Us carcniz'd (or love. Donne 
They have a pope too, who hath the chief care 
of religion, and of cansnizing whom he thinks fit, 
and thence have the honour of faints. Stilling fleet. 
Ca‘nonry. } a. J. [from canon.) An 
Ca’nonsuHir. § ecclefiaftical benefice in 
fome cathedral or collegiate church, 
which has a prebend, or a ftated allow- | 
ance out of the revenues of fuch church, 
commonly annexed to'it. Aylife, 
Ca’ nopren. adj. [from canopy.] Covered 
with a canopy. b i 
I fat me down to watch upon a bank, 
With ivy canopy'd, and interwove 


With flaunting honeyfuckies Milton. 
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CANOPY. x. /. [canopeum, low Lat.] A 
covering of itate over a throne or bed; a 
covering fpread over the head. 
She is there brought unto a paled green, 

And placed under a ftately canopy, 

The warlike feats of both thofc denies to fee. 

Fairy Queen. 

Now fpread the night her fpangled cancpy. 

And fummon'd every reftiefs eye to fleep. /'airfux. 
Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate 

With golden cancpies, and beds of ftate.” Dryden. 

To Ca’nory.. a. [from the noun.) To 

cover with a canopy. 
The birch, the myrtle, and the bay, 
Like friends did all embrace ; 
And their large branches did difplay 
To canopy the place. Dryden, 

Ca'norous, adj, (canorus, Lat.] Muf- 
cal; tuneful. 

Birds that are moft canoro, and whofe nates we 
moft commend, are of little throats, and fhort. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
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CANTATA. n. f. [¥tal.] A fong. 

Canra’rion. a. f. [from canto, Lat.] 
The act of finging. 

Ca’xtsr. 2. f [from eant.) A term of 
reproach for hypocrites, who talk for- 
ma llyof religion, without obeying it. 

Canrsreury BELLS. Sep BELFLOWER. 

CANTERBURY GALLOP, [In horfeman- 
fhip.] The hand gallop of an ambling 
borfe, commonly called a canter; faid 
to be derived from the monks riding 
to Canterbury on eafy ambling horfes. 

CANTHA RIDES. n. f. (Latin.] Spanith 
flies, nfed to raife blilters. 

The flies, cantharides, are bred of a worm, or 
caterpillar, but peculiar to certain fruit ‘trees; a3 
are the fig-tree, the pine-tree, and the wild brier; 
all which bear fweet fruit, and fruit that Kath a 
kind of fecret biting or fharpnefs: for the fig 
hath a milk in it that is fweer and corrofive ; 
the pire apple hath a kernel that is Grong and 


CANT. nf. [probably from cantus, Lat. | _abfterfive. Bacon's Natural H:fery. 
implying the odd tone of voice ufed by |CA’NTHUS. x. /. [Latin.] The corner 
vagrants; but imagined by fome to be} ofthe eye. The internal is called the 


corrupted from quaint. ] 
1. A corrupt diale& ufed by beggars and 
vagabonds, 
2. A particular form of fpeaking, peculiar 
to fome certain clafs or body of men. 
I write nof always in the proper terms of navi- 
gation, land fervice, or in the cant of any profeition. 
$ Dryden. 
If we would trace out the original of that Aa- 
grant and avowed impiety, which has prevailed 
among us for fome years, we fhould find, that it 
owes its rife to that cant and hypocrify, which 
had taken pofteffion of the people’s minds in the 
times of the great rebellion. Addifon’s Freebolder. 
Aftrologers, with an old paltry cant, and a few 
pot-hooks for planets, to amufe the vulgar, have 
too long been fuffered to abufe the world. 
Swift's Prediffions for the Year 1701. 
A few general rules, with a certain cant of words, 
has fometimes fet up an illiterate heavy writer for 
a moft judicious and formidable critick. 
: Addifon’s Spefator. 
3. A whining pretenfion to goodnefs, in 
formal and affected terms. 
Of promife prodigal, while pow’r ynu want, 
And preaching in the felf-denying cant. 
` Dryden's Aurengrebe. 


greater, the external the leffer canthus. 
3 Quincy. 
A gentlewoman was feized with an inflam- 
mation and tumour in the great canthus, or angle 
of her eye. HW ijeman. 
CA'NTICLE. m. f. [from canto, Lat.) A 
fong: ufed generally for a fong in {crip- 
ture. > 
This right of efate, in fome nations, is yet 
more fignificantly expreffed by Mafes in his canti- 
cles, in the perfon of God to the Jews. 
Bacor’s Holy War. 
CanTiLivers. x. f. Pieces of wood 
framed into the front or other fides of 
an honfe, to fuftain the moulding and 
eaves over it. Moxon’s Mech. Exercises, 


Ca‘’ntion. n. f. [cantio, Lat.] Song; 
verfes. Nor now in ufe. 
Inthe eighth eclogue the fame perfon was 
brought in finging a cantion of Collins making. 
Spenf. Kal. Glo. 
CA’NTLE. z. f. [A4ant, Dutch, a corner ; 
efchantillon, Fr. a picce.] A piece with 
corners. — 5 Skinntr, 
Sce how this river comes, me crankling In, 
And cuts me from the béft of all my land 
A huge half-moon, a monftrous canr/e out. ` 
Shakefpcare’s Hizry IVs 
To CA'NTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cut in pieces. 
For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 
That mut be carticd, and the judge go fnazk. 
Dryden's Fuvenal, 
CA'NTLETe n. fe [from cansle.] A piece ; 
a fragment. i 
Nor fhield nor armour can their force oppofe ; 
Huge cantkrs of his buckler ftrew the ground, 
Ani no defence in his bor'd arms is found. Dryd. 
CANTO. n.f. [Ital.] A book, or fe&ion, 
of a poem. 
Why, what would you do ?}——. 
—Make a willow eabbin at your gate, 
And call upon my foul within the houfe; 
Write loyal cantos of cantemned love. 
Stakefpeare’s Tavelfth Nighte, 
CANTON. n. f 
1. A fmall parcel, or divifion of land. 
Only that little canton of land, called the Eng- 
lith pale, containing four fmatl hires, did maintain 
a bordering war with the Irith, and retain the form 
of Englith government. Davies. 
z2. Afmall community, or clan, +, ` 
The fame is the cafe of rovers by land; fuch, 
as 


4. Barbarous jargon. ; 
The affe€tation of fome late.authors, to intro- 
duce and multiply cant words, is the moft minous 
corruption in any language. Swift. 
5. Auction. 

Numbers of thefe tenants, or their dcfeendants, 
are now offering to fell their leafes by cant, even 
thofe which were for lives. Swift. 

To Cant. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
talk in the jargon of particular pro- 
feffions ; or in any kind of formal, af- 
feéted language ; or with a peculiar and 
ftudied tone of voice. 

Men casi about mareria and forma; hunt chi- 
meras by rules of ait, or drefs up ignorance in 
words of bulk or found, which may ftop up the 
mouth of enquiry. wt Glanville. 

Tbat uncouth affected garb of fpeech, or caxsing 
language rather, if I may fo call it, which they 
have of late taken up, is the Gignal diltinétion and 
charaéteriftical note of chat, which, in that their 
new language, they cull the godly party. Sanderfon. 

The bufy, fubtile ferpents of the law 
Did firt my mind from true obedience draw; 
While I did limits to the king prefcribe, 
And took for oracles that canting tribe. Rofcommon. | 

Untkill’d in fchemes by planets to forethow, | 

Like canting rafcalsy how the wars will go. -" 

a 
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Dryden's Juvenal’ 
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as yet, are fome cantons in Arabia, and fome petty 
kings of the mountains adjacent to ftraita and ey: 

_— Bacen’s Holy War 

To Ca’nton.v. a. [from the noun.] To 


divide into little parts. 
Families fh it all fubjeétion to him, and 


canton his empire into lefs governments for them- 
felves. 7 Locke. 
Jt woold certainly be for the good of mankind, 
to have all the mighty empires and monarchies 
of the world eantoned out into petty ftates and prin- 
cipalities. Addifon on Italy. 
The late king of Spain, reckoning it an in- 
dignity to have his territories canroned out into 
parcels by other princes, during his own life, and 
without his coufent, rather chofe to bequeath the 
monarchy entire to a younger fon of France. Savi/t. 
They canten out to themfclves a litje province 
in the intellectual world; where they fancy the 
“Tight fhines, and all the reft is in darknefs. 

p Watts on the Mind. 


To Ca’ntonize. v.a. [from canton.) To 
parcel out into fmall divifions. 

Thus was ail Ireland rentoniged among ten per- 
fons of the Englith nation. Davies on Ireland. 

The whole foret was in a manner cantorixed 
among‘ a very few in number, of whom fome had 
regal rights. > Bowel. 

Ca’ntReo. 2% The fame in Wales as 
an hundred YM England. For cantre; in 
the Britifh language, fignifieth an hun- 
dred. Cowell. 

The king segrants to him Al that province, 
eeferving only the city of Dublin, and the caxrreds 
next adjoining, with the maritime towns. 

Davies on Ireland. 

CA’NVASS. 2. f. [canevas, Fr. cannabis, 
Lat. hemp. J 

1. A kind cf linen cloth woven for feveral 
ufes, as fails, painting cloths, tents. 

The mafter commanded forthwith to fet on all 
the carvafs they could, and Ay homeward. Sidney. 

And eke the pens, that did his pinions bind, 
Were like main yards with flying canvaft lind. 

Spenfer. 

Their canvafi caftles up they quickly rear, 

And bu'ld a city in an hour's fpace. Fairfax. 

Where'er thy navy fpreads her canwafs wings, 
Homage to thee, and peace to all, fhe brings. 

Waller, 
With fuch kind paffion haftes the prince to 
fight, 

And fpreads his flying ranwafs to the found; 

Fim ~whom no danger, were he there, could fright, 

Now abfent, every little noife can wound. Dryden. 
Thou, Kneiler, long with noble pride, 

The foremo% of thy art, haf vied 

With nature in a generous fteife, 

And touch'd.che canvafi into life. Addifon. 

2. The a&t of fifting voices, or trying 
them previonfly to the decifive act of 
voting. [from canva/s, as it fignifies a 
fieve.] 

Thrre be that can pack cards, and yet cannot 
play well: fo thers are fome that are good in can- 
vaffes and factions, that are otherwif weak men. 

Bacon, 

To Ca’nvass. v. a. [Skinner derives it 
from cannabafer, Fr. to beat hemp; 
which being a very laboricus employ- 
ment, it is ufed to fignify, to fearch di- 
ligently into.] d 

1. Fo fift; to examine. [from canvafs, 
a ftraining cloth. i 

J have made careful fearch on all hands. and 
canvoffed the matter with all poffible d'iigezce. 

À Wadward. 

z. To debate ; to di‘cnfs. 

The curs d fevered a raw hide in the bottom 
of a river, and laid their leads together how to 
came at it; they canvagéd the matter one way and 
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t'other, and concluded, that the way to get it, was 
to drink their way to it. L’Eftrange. 


Yo Canvass. vam To folicit; to try 
votes previoufly to the decifive act. 

Elizabeth being to refolve.upon an.officer, and 
being, by fome that canwaffed for others, put in 
fome doubt of that perfon fhe meant to advance, 
faid, the waa like one with alanthorn feeking a 
mans Bacon. 

This crime of canvaffing, or foliciting, for church 
preferment, is, by the canon law, called fimony. 

Ayliffe's Parergene 
Ca‘ny. adj. [from cane.] k 
1. Full of canes. 
2. Confiing of canes. ’ 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chinefes drive, 

With fails and wind, their rany waggons light. 
Milten. 
CA'NZONET. n. f. [canzonetta, Ital.] A 
little fong. 

Vecchi was moft pleafing of all others, for his 
conceit and variety, as well his madrigals as can- 
Zonet se Peacham. 

CAP. n. f. [cap, Welth; cæppe, Sax. 
cappe, Germ. cappe, Fr. cappa, Ital. 
capa, Span. kappe, Dan. and Dutch; 
caput, a head, Latin.] , 

1. The garment that covers the head. _ 

Here is the cap your worthip did befpeak— 
—Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet dith.  Shakefpeare’s Taming the Shrew. 

I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune.—~ 


=—Thou haft ferv’d me with much faith. Shak. 
Firft, lolling floth in woollen cap, 
Taking her after-dinner nap» Swift. 


The cap, the whip, the mafcaline attire, 
For which they roughen to the fenfe. 
Thomfen’s Autumn. 

2. The enfign of the cardinalate. 

Henry the Fifth did fometimes prophefy, 

If once he came to bea cardinal, 
He'd make his cap coequal with the crown. 
Shakelpeare’s Herry V1. 

3- The topmoft; the hizhelt. 

Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 

Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

4. A reverence made by uncovering the 
head. 

They more and lefs came in with cap and knee, 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages. 

Sbakefpeare’s Uenry IV. 

Should the want of a cap or a cringe fo mor- 
tally difcompofe him, as we find afterwards it 
did. L'Efirange. 

5. A veffel made like e cap. 

It is obferved, that a barrel or cap, whofe ca- 
vity will contain eight cubjeal feet of air, will 
not ferve a diver above a quarter of an hour. 

Wilkins. 

6. Cap of a great gun. A piece of lead 
laid over the touch-hole, to preferve the 
prime. 

7. Cap of maintenance. One of the regalia 
carried before the king at the corona- 
tion. 

Ta Cap. v. a. [ftom the noun.] 

1. To cover on the top. 

The bones rext the joint are capped with a 
fmooth cartilaginous fubftance, fervizng hoth to 
flrength and mntins. Derbam. 

2. To deprive of the cap. 8 $ 
Trone, by anbbernecafion, take any thing from 

another, as boy» fometimes ufe to cap one another, 

the fame is Mraight felony. Spenfer on Ireland, 
To cap verfes. ‘To name alternately 
verfes beginning with a particular let- 
ter ; to name in,oppofitton or emula- 
tion; to name alternagely in contetft, 
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Where Henderfon, and th’ other raaffea, 
» Were fent to cap,tex's, and put cafes. Hudibras, 
Sure it is a pitiful pretence to ingenuisy that 
can be thus kept up, there being little need of a .y 
other faculty but memory, to be able to cap ertse 
Government of the Tongue. 
There is an author of ours, whom I would deñre 
him to read, befoxe he ventures at capping cha ac- 
ters. „Atter bury. 
Car à pe. } [cap & pid, Fr.] From head 
Cap a piz.§ to foot; all over, 
A figure like your father, 
Armd at all points exaétly, cap à pe, 
Appears before them, and, with folemn march, 
Goes flow-and flately by them. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
There for the two contending knights he fent ; 
Armd cap a piè, with rev’rence low they bent. 
“Dryden. 


“ 


A woodloufe, 
That folds up itfelf in itfelf for a houfe, 
As reund as a ball, without head, without tail, 
Inclos’d cap à pè in a ftrong coat of mail. Swift. 
Car-parer. A fort of coarfe brownith 
paper. So called from being formed 
into a kind of cap to hold commodities. 
Having, for trial take, filtered it through rap- 
paper, there remained in the fitre a powder. . Boyle- 
Caras LIITY. n.f. [from capable.] Ca- 
pacity; the quality of being capable. . 
Sure he that made us with fuch large difcou: fe 
Looking before and after, gave us not . 
That capability and gndlike reafon 
} To ruft in us unus’d. Sbhakcfpeare. 
CAPABLE. adj. {capable, Fr.] i 
1. Sufficient to contain; fufficiently capa- 
cious, 5 
When we confider fo much of that fpace, ag ia 
equal to, or capable to receive a body af any affigned 
dimenfions, Locke. 
2. Endued with powers equal to any par- 
ticular thing. 3 
To fay, that the more capable, or the better 
deferver, hath fuch right to govern, as he may . 
compulforily bring under the lefs worthy, is idic. 
Baron. 
When you heir any perfon give his judgment, 
confider with yourfelf whether he be a capable 
judge. Watts. 
. Intelligent; able to underftand. 
Look you, how pale he glares; ` 
His form and caufe cunjnin’d, preaching to ftones, 
Would make them capable. Shakefpeare’s Hamleta 
4. Intelle€tually capacious; able to re- 
ceive. i 
I am much bound ta God, that he hath endoed 
you with one capadle of the belt inftroétions. 
Digby, 
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5. Sufceptible. 
The toul, immortal fobftance, to remain 
Confcious of joy, and capable of pain. Prior. 
6. Qualified for ; without any natural im- 
pediment. , 3 
There is no man that believes the goadnefs of 
God, bot muf be inclined ta think, that he hath 
made fome things for as long a duration as they 
are capable vf. Tilltfox. 
7. Qualified for; without legal impedi- 
ment. 
Of my land, 
Loyal and natoral boy! It] work the means 
To make thee capable. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
8. It has the particle of before a noun, 
What fecret fprings their eager pailions move, 
How capable of {eati for injuro love! Dryd. Virg. 
9. Hoilow. This fenfe is not now in ufe, 
Lean but upon a rufh, A 
The cicatrice, and capable impreffure, 
Th_ palm fonie nomi nts keeps. Shak. As you like ite 
CA PABLEN ESS. af. [from capadble.} he 
quality or tate of being capable ; know- 
ledge ; underfanding ; power of mind. 


He I CAPA’CIOUS. 
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CAPA‘CIOUS. adj. [capax, Lat.] 
1. Wide; large; able to hold much. 

Beneath th’ inceffant weeping of thole drains 
I fee the rocky fiphons ftretch*d immenfe, 

The mighty refervoirs of harden’d chalk 
Or RIF compacted clay, capacicus fouod. 
Themfon’s Autunin. 
2. Extenfive ; equal to much knowledge, 
or great defign. 

There are fome perfons of a good genius, and 
a rapacious mind, who write and fpeak very ob- 
fcurely. Watts. 

Cara ciousmess. 2. f [from capacious.) 
The power of holding or receiving ; 
largenefs. 

A concave meafure, of known and denominate 
capacity, ferves to meafure the rapacioufnefs of any 
other veffel. In like manner to agiveo weight the 
weight of all otber bodies may be reduced and fo 
found out. Holder on Time. 

To CAPACITATE. v.a. [from capacity.] 
To make capable; to enable; to qua- 
tify. 

By this inftruction we may be sapacirared to ob- 
ferve thofe errours. Dryden. 

Thefe fort of men were fycophants only, and 

_ were endued with arts of life, to capacitare them 
for the converfation of the rich and great. Tatler. 
Capa‘ciry. nef [capacité, Fr.] 
3. The power of holding or containing 
any thing. 
Had our palace the capacity 
To camp this hoft, we whuld all fup together. 
Shakefpeare. 
Notwithftanding thy capacity 
Receiveth aa the fea, nought enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch foe’er, 
But falls into abatement and low price. 
Shatelpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

For they that moft and greateft thinga embrace, 
Enlarge thereby their mind’s capacity, 

As ftreams enlarg’d, enlarge the channel?s fpace. 
Davies. 
Space, confidered in length, breadth, and thick- 
nefs, I think, may be called capacity. Locke. 
2. Room; fpace. 
There remained, in the capacity of the exhaufted 
~ eylinder, ftore of little rooms, or fpaces, empty or 
devoid of air. Boyle. 
3. The force or power of the mind. 

No intellectual creature is able, by capacity, to 
do that which nature doth without capacizy and 
knowledge. Hooker. 

Jn fpiritual natures, fo much as there is of de- 
fire, fo much there is alfo of capacity to receive. I 
do not fay, there is always a capacity to receive the 
very thing they defire, for that may be impaftible. 

Scurh. 

An heroic pnem requires the accomplifhment of 
fome extraordinary uniertaking ; which requires 
the duty of a foldier, and the capacity and prudence 
of a genera’. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication, 

4. Power; ability. 

Since the world’s wide frame does not include 
A caufe with fuch capacities endued, 

Some other caufs o'er nature muft prefide. Blackm 
5. State ; condition; character. 

A miraculous revolution, reducing many from 
the head of a triumphant rebellion to their ald 
condition of mafuns, imiths, and carpenters; that, 
in this capacity, they méght repair what, as colo- 
nels and captains, they had ruined and defaced. 

South. 

You defire my thoughts as a friend, and not as 
a member of parliament; they are the fame in both 
capacities. Swift. 

CAPA’RISON. 2. /. [caparazon, a great 
cloke, Span.] A horfe-cloth, or a fort 
of cover for a horfe, which is{pread over 
his furniture. Farrier’s Dia. 

‘Tilting furniture, emblazon’d thields, 

Imprefles quaint, caparifons, and Reds, 
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Bafes, and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights, 
At jouft and tournament. Paradife Loft. 


Some wore a breaftplate, and a Jight juppon ; 
Their horfes cloath’d with rich ba fo on. 


iryden’s Fables. | 


To CAPA RISON. v. a. [fromthe noun.] 
t. To drefs in caparifons. 
The ficeds caparijon’d with purple fiand, 
With golden trapping , glorinus to behold, 
And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. 
ryden. 
2. Todrefspompoufly: in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Don't you think, though I am caparifined like 
a man, I have a doublet and hofe in my difpofi- 
tion? z Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Care. n. f. [cape, Fr.] 
1. Headland ; promontory. 

What from the cape can you difcern at fea?— 
Nothing at all; it is a high wrought flood. 

z Shakefpeare’s Otkellc. 
The partiog fun, 
Beyond the earth’s green cape and verdant ifles, 
Hefperean fets; my fignal to depart. Paradife Loft. 

The Romans made. war upon the Tarentines, 
and obliged them by treaty not to fail beyond the 
cape. Arbuthrat. 

2. The neck-piece of a cloke. 

He waa cloathed in a robe of fine black cloth, 

with wide fleeves and cape. y Bacon 
CA’PER. 2./. [from caper, Latin, a goat.] 
A leap; ajump; a fkip. 

We, that are true lovers, run into ftrange capers ; 
but as all is mortal in nature, fo is all nature in 
love mortal in folly. Sbakefpeare's As you like it. 

Flimnap, the treafurer, is allowed to cut a caper, 
on the ftrait rope, at leat an inch higher than any 
other lord in the whole empire. Savift's Gul. Trav. 

Ca‘per. n.f. [capparis, Lat.] An acid 
pickle. See Caper BUSH. 

We invent new fauces and pickles, which re- 
femble the animal ferment in tafte and virtue, as 
mangoes, olives, and capers. Floyer on the Humours. 

CAPER BUSH, n. f. [capparis, Lat.] 

The fruit is flethy, and fhaped like a pear. This 
plant g-ows in the South of France, in Spain, and 
in Italy, upon old walls and buildings; and the buds 
of the flowers, before they are open, are pickled 
foy eating. Ahiller. 

To Ca’rzr. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To dance frolickfomely. 

The truth is, Iam only old injudgment; and he 
that will caper with me for a thoufand marks, let 
him lend me the money, and have at him. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
2. To fkip for merriment. 
Our mafter 
Cap'ring to eye her. Shakefpearc’s Tempeft. 

His nimble hand's inftin& then tanghteach aring 
A cap’ring cheerfulnefs, and made them fing 
To their own dance. Crafbaw. 

The family tripe ic about, and capered like hail- 
{tones bounding from a marble fluor. ` 

Arbuthros John Bult. 
3- To dance: fpoken in contempt. 
The ftage would necd no force, nor fong, nor 
dance, 
Nor capering monficur from active France. Rowe. 
Ca’rerer. 2.f. [from caper.] A dancer: 
in contempt. 

The tumbler’s gambols fome delight afford ; 

No lefs the nimble caperer on the cord: 
Bat thefe are ftill infipid uff to thee, 
Coop'd in a thip, and tofs’d upon the fra. 
Dryden's Juv. 
CAPIAS. n.f. (Lat.] Awritof wo forts: 
One before judgment, called capias ad 
refpondendum, in an aétion perfonal, if 
the fheriff, upon the firit writ of diftrefs, 
return that he has no effeéts in his jurif- 
diction. The other is a writ of execution 
after judgment, Cowell. 
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CariLLa'cEoUS, adj. The fame with ca- 
pillary. 

CAPLLAMENT. `n. f. [capillamentum, 
Lat.] Thofe fmall threads or hairs which 
grow op in the middle of a flower, and 
adorned with little herbs at the top, 
are called capillaments. Quincy. 

CAPILLARY. adj. [from capillus, hair, 
Lat.] 

1. Refembling hairs; fmall; minute: ap- 

plied to plants. 

Capillary or capillacesus plants, are fuch as have 
no main ftalk or em, but grow to the ground, as 
hairs on the head; and which bear their feeds in 
little tufts or protuberances on the backfide of 
their leaves. Quincy. 

Our common hyffup is not the leaf of vegeta- 
bles, nor obferved to grow upon walls; but rather, 
fome kind of capillaries, which are very {mall plants, 
and only grow upon walls and ftony place’. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Applied to veffels of the body : fmall ; 

as the ramifications of the arteries. 
Quincy. 

Ten capillary arteries in fome parts of the body, 
asin the brain, are not equal to one hair; and 
the {mallet lymphatick veffels are an hundred times 
{maller than the fmallef capillary artery. 

A on Aliments. 

CAPILLA TION. n.f. [from capillus, Lat.] 
A veffel like a hair; a fmall ranitfica- 
tion of veffels. Not ufed. 

Nor is the humour contained in fmaller veins, 

© orobfcurer eapillaticrs, but in à veficle. 

Brown's Vulgar Errour 

CA’PITAL. adj. [capitalis, Lat.) 

1. Relating to the head, 

Needs mutt the ferpent now his capital bruife 
Expeét with mortal pain. Paradife Lofe 

2. Criminal inthe higheft degree, fo as to 
touch life. 

, Edmund, I arreft thee 

On capital treafon. Shakefpeare’s Kinz Lear. 

Several cafes deferve grearer puniihment than 
many crimes that are capita! among us. Swift, 

3. That which affects life. 

In capital caufes, wherein but one man’s life is 
in queftion, the evidence ought to be clear; much 
more in a judgment upon a war, which is capital to 
thoufands, Bacin 

4. Chief; principal. 

I will, out of that infinite number, reckon but 
fome that are moft capital, and commonly occur- 
rent both in the lift and conditions of private men. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

As to fwerve in the leaf points, is errour; fo 
the capital enemies thereof God hateth, as his deadly 
faes, aliens, and, without repentance, children of 
endlefs perdition. Hecker. 

They do, in themfelves, tend to confirm the 
truth af a capital article in religion. Atterbury. 

5. Chief; metropolitan. 

This had beea 

Perhaps thy capital feat, from whence had fpread 

All generations; and had hither come, 

From all the ends of th’ earth, tv celebrate 

And reverence thee, their great progenitor. 

È Paradife Loft. 

6. Applied to letters: large ; fuch as are 
written at the beginnings or heads of 
books. 

“Our moft confiderable actions are always pree 
fent, like capital letters to an aged and dim eye. 
Tayler`s Holy Living. 

The fir is written in capital letters, without 
chapters or verfes. Grew's Cofmologia Sacra. 

7. Capital flock. The principal or origi- 
nal ftock of a trader or company. 

Ca PITAL. x. / [from the adjective.) 


t. The upper p a pillar, 


2. 


You 


CAF 


You fee the volute of the Ionick, the foliage of 
the Corinthian, and the novali of the Dorick, mix- 
ed without any regularity on the fame capital. 

Addifon on Italy. 
2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 
Ca'PITALLY. adv. [from eapital.| Ina 
capital manner, © 
Carita Tion. z. f. [from caput, the head. 
Lat.] Numeration by heads. 

He (uffered for not performing the command- 
ment of God concerning capitation ; that, when the 
people were numbered, for every head they fhould 
pay unto God a fhekel. ¥ Brown. 

CAPITE. n. f. [from caput, capitis, Lat.] 

A tenure which holdeth immediately of the king, 
as of bis crown, be it by knight's fervice or focage, 
and not as of any honour, caft'e, or manour: ard 
therefore it is otherwile called a tenure, that hold- 
eth mercly of the king; becaufe, as the crown isa 
corporation and feigniory in grofs, as the common 
lawyers term it, fo the king that poffefieth the 
crown is,in account of law, perpetua!ly king, and 
never in his minority, oor ever dieth. Cowell. 

CAPITULAR. x. f. [from capitulum, Lat. 
an ecclefiaftical chapter. ] 

1. A body of ftatutes, divided into chap- 
ters. 

That this prattice contiaued to the time of 
Charlemain, appears by a conftitution in his capi- 
tular. Taylor. 

2. A member of achapter. 

Canonifts do agree, that the chapter makes de- 
crees and ftatutes, which fhall bind the chapter it- 
felf, and all its members or rapitudars. 

aye Parergon. 
To CAPI'TULATE. v. n. [from capitu- 
lum, Lat.} 
1. To draw up any thing in heads or ar- 
ticles. 
Perey, Northomberland, 
The archbifhop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 
Catitulateagainft us, and are up. Shak. Henry IV, 
2. To yield, or furrender up, on certain 


ftipulations. 

The king took it for a great indignity, that 
thieves fhould offer to capitulate with him as ene- 
mies. Hayward, 

J ill purfued, and about two o'clock this after- 
noon fhe thought fit to capitulate, Spefator. 

CAPITULATION. 2. f. [from capitulate.] 

Stipulation; terms; conditions. 

It was not a complete conqueft, but rather a de- 
dition opon terms and capitulations, agreed between 
the conquerourand the conquered; wherein, ufvally, 
the yielding party fecured to themfelves their law 
and religion. Hale. 

CAPI Vi TREE. n. f, [copatta, Lat.] 

This tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in 
tke province of Antiochi, in the Spanith Wen In- 
dies, about ten days joorney from Carthagena. 
Some of them do nct yield any of the balfam; 
thofe that do, are diftinguifhed by a ridge which 
runs along their trunks. Thefe trees are wounded 
in their centre, and tbey apply veffels to the wound- 
ed part, to receive the balfam. One of thefe trees 
wili yield five or fix gallons of balfam. — Miller. 

To Cavo’cnu. v. a. I know not diftina- 
ly what this word means; perhaps, to 
ftrip off the hood. 

Capock’d your rabins of the fynod, 

And fmapt the canons with a why not. Hudibras. 
Ca’ron. x. f. [capo, Lat] A caftrated 
` cock. 

In good roaft beef my landlord Ricks his knife ; 
The rapen fat delights his dainty wife. Gay's Pafe 

CAPONNIERE. n. f. (Fr. A term in 
fortification.] A covered lodgment, of 
about four or five feet broad, encom- 
paffed with a little parapet of about two 


fect high, ferving to fgprort planks la- 


CAR 


den with earth. This lodgment con- 
tains fifteen or twenty foldiers, and is 


: . CAP 


a baletade, in that he does not yerk out 
in a balotade. Farrier’s Dig. 


ufually placed at the extremity of the | Ca’psran. ». /. [corruptly called cap- 


counterfcarp, having little embrafures 
made in them, through which they fire. 
Harris. 
CAPO'T. n.f. (French. ] Is when one party 
wins all the tricks of cards at the game 
of picquet. “ams 
To Caro’r. w. a. [from the noun.] When 
one party has won all the tricks of cards 
at picquet, he is faid to have caperted 
his antagonift. 
Capo’ucn. 2. f. [capuce, Fr.] A monk’s 
hood. { Dia. 
Ca’prer. n. f. [from cap.] One who 
makes or fells caps. 
Capreouate. adj. [from capreolus, a 
tendril of a vine, Lat.] 
Such plants as turo, wind, and creep along the 


ground, by means of their tendrils, as gourds, me- 
lons, and cucumbers, are termed, in botany, ta- 


preolate plants. Harris. 
CAPRICE. n. f. [caprice, Fr. capri- 
CAPRI CHIO. § cho, Span.) Freak ; fan- 


cy; whim; fudden change of humour. 
It is a pleafant fpe€tacle to behold the fhifts, 
windings, and unexpected caprichios of diftreffed 
nature, when purfued by a clofe and well-managed 
experiment. Glanville’s Scepfis, Preface. 
We are not to be guided in the fenfe of that book, 
either by the mifreports of fome ancients, or the 
capricbios of one or two neoterics. Grew. 
Heav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole ; 
That counterworks each folly and caprice, 
That difappoints th’ effect of ev'ry vice. Pope. 
If there be a fingle fpot more barren, or more 
diftant from the church, there the reétor or viear 
may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the 


bishop, to build. 5 Swift. 
Their paffions move in lower {pheres, 
Where'er caprice or folly (teers. Swift. 


All the various machines and utenfils would now 
and then play odd pranks and caprices, quite con- 
trary to their proper ftru€tures, and defign of the 
artificers. Bentley. 

Capricious. adj. [ capricieux, Fr. j 
Whimfical ; fanciful; humourfome. 

Capri‘ciousty. adv. [from capricious.) 
Whimfically ; in a manner depending 
wholly upon fancy. 

CAPRI'CIOUSNESS. 7. /. [from capricious. ] 
The quality of being led by caprice, hu- 
moar, whimficalnefs. 

A fabje& ought to fuppofe that there are rea- 
fons, although he be not apprifed of them ; other- 
wife, he muft tax his prince of capricioufnefs, in- 
conftancy, or ill defign. Swift. 

CAPRICORN. 2. f. [capricornus, Lat.] One 
of the figns of the zodiack ; the winter 
folftice. 

Let the longeft night in Capricorn be of fifteen 
hours, the day confequently muh be of ninc. 

Notes to Creech's Manilius. 

CAPRIO'LE. ng [French. In horfeman- 
fhip.] Caprioles are leaps, fach as a 
horfe makes in one and the fame place, 
without advancing forwards, and in fuch 
a manner, that when he is in the air, and 
height of his leap, he yerks or ftrikes 
out with his hinder legs, even and near. 
A capriole is the moft difficult of all the 
high manage, or raifed airs. It is diffe- 
rent from the croupade in this, that the 
horfe docs not Mhow his fhoes ; and from 


` 


Jiern; cabeftan, Fs.) A cylinder, with 
levers, to wind-up any great weight, 
particularly to raife the anchors. ; 
The weighing of anchors by the capfan ia alfo 
new, Raleigh's Effays. 
No more behold thee turn my watch’s key, 
As feamen at a cat/tan anchors weigh. Swift 


Ca’psuLar. ] adj. [cap/ula, Lat.] Hol- 
Ca’psucary.§ low like a chet. ` 

It afcendeth not direétly unto the throat, but af- 

cending firft into a capfulary reception of the breaft- 

bone, it afcendeth again into the neck. ` 

. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurse 

Ca PSULATE, } adj. [capfula, Lat.] In- 
Ca'PrsuLaTED. § clofed, or in a box. 

Seeds, fuch as are corrupted and ftale, will fwim 5 

and this agrceth unto the feeds of plants locked up 

aod capfulated in their hufks. Brown’s Vulg. Er. 

The heart lies immured, or capfulated, in a car- 

tilage, which includes the heart as the fkull doth 

the brain. Derbam. 


CAPTAIN. n.f. [eapitain, Fr. in Latin 
capitaneus ; being one of thofe who, by 
tenure iz capite, were obliged to bring 
foldiers to the war. 

1. A chief commander. 

Difmay'd not this ` 
Our captaim, Macbeth and Banqua? Shak. Macb. 

2. The chief of any number or body of 
men. - : . 

Nafhan fhall be captain of Judah. Numbers. 

He fent unto him a captain of fifty. Kings. 

The captain of the guard gave him viétuals. 

e 4 Feremiab. 

3. A man fkilled in war; as, Marlborough 
Was a great captain. 

4. The commander of a company in a re- 
giment. 

A captain! thefe villains will make the name of 
captain as odious as the word occupy; therefore cap- 
tains had need look to it. Sbake/peare’s Henry IV. 

The grim captain, in a furly tone, 
Cries out, Pack up, ye rafcals, and be gone] 
b _ Dryden. 

5. The chief commander of a hip. 

The Rhodian captain, relying on his knowledge, 
and the lightnefs of his veflel, paffed, in open day, 
through all the guards. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

6. It was anciently written capitain. 

And evermore their cruel capitain ~ 
Sought with his rafcal routs t’ enclofe them round. 

Fairy Queene 

7. Captain General, The general or com- 
mander in chief of an army. j 

8. Captain Lieutenant. The commanding 
officer of the colonel’s troop or compa- 
ny, in every regiment. He commands 
as youngeft captain. 

Ca’pTatnry. x. f [from captain.] The 
power over a certain diftrict ; the chief- 
tainfhip. 

There fhould be no rewards taken for captainrics 
of counties, no fhares of bifhopricks for nominat- 
ing of bifhops. Spenfer 

Ca PTAINSHIP. x. / [from captain. | 

1, The condition or poft of a chief com- 
mander. 

Therefore fo pleafe thee to return with us, 

And of our Athens, thing and ours, ta take 
The captain/bip. Shakefpcare's Timone 


2. The rank, quality, or poft of a captain. 
The lieutenant of the colonel’s company might 
well pretend to the next vacant raptainfbip in the 
fame regiments Wotton. 


'g. The 
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3. The chicftainfhip of a clan, or gavern- 
ment of a certain diftrict. 

To diminith the Irith fords, he did abolith their 
pretended and ulurped eaprainfbips. Davies on Irel, 

4. Skill inthe military trade. 

Carta tion. ñ. /. [from capto, Lat.) 
The practice of catching favour or ap- 
plaufe; courthhip; flattery. . 

I am content my heart fhould be difcovered, 
withgut any of thofe dreffes, or popular captations, 

+ which ome men vfein their fpeeches. K. Charles. 

Ca‘prion.n. f. {froma capio, Lat. to take. } 
The a&t of taking any perfon by a judi- 
cial procefs. 

CAPTIOUS. adj. [capticux, Fr. captiofus, 
Lat. : 

1. Given to cavils; eager to object. 

. If he thew a forwardnefs to be reatoning about 
things, take care that nobody check this inclina- 
tion, or miflead it by caprious or fallacious ways of 
talking with him. Locke. 

2, Infidious ; enfnaring. 

She taught him likewiie how to avoid fundry 
captions and tempting queftions, which were like to 
be afked of him. Bacon. 

Ca‘ptiousty. adv. [from captions.) In 
a capfious mannet ; with an inclination 
to object. 

_Ufe your words as captiowfly as you can, in your 
arguing on one fide, and apply diftin¢tions on the 
other. ‘ Locke. 

Cavtiousness. n. / [from capticus,] 
Inclination to find fault ; inclination to 
obje& ; péevifhnels. 

\  Captioufnefs is a fault oppofite to civility; it 
often predwces mifbecoming and provoking ex- 
preffions and carriage. Locke. 

To Ca’private. wv. a. (captiver, Fr. 
captivo, Tail -s 

1. To take prifoner ; to bring into bon- 
dage. 

How ill befeeming is it in thy fex 

` To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 

© Upon their woes whom fortune captivates! Shak. 

‘Thou haf by tyranny thefe many years b 
Wafted our conntry, fain our citizens, 2 

"And fent our fons and hufbands captivate. Shak. 

He deferves to be a flave, that is content to 

. have the rational fovereignty uf his foul, and the 
liberty of his will, fo captivated. © King Charles. 

They ftand firm, keep ovt the enemy, truth, 
that would eaptivate or difturb them. Locke. 

z. To charm; to overpower with excel- 
lence; to fubdue. 

Wifdom enters the laft, and fo captivates him 
with her appearance, that he gives himfelf up to 
her. Addifon, Guardian. 
. Toenflave: with ro. k 

They tay a trap for themfelves, and captivate 
their underftandings fo miftake, falfehood, and 
errour. Locke. 

CarTiva Tion. x. f. [from captivate.] 
The act of taking one captive. 

CAPTIVE. 2. fe (captif, Fr. captivus, 
Lat.] d 

g. One taken in war; a prifoner to an 
enemy. 

You have the captives, 
Who were the oppofizes of this day’s ftrife. Shak. 

This is no other than that forced refpect a 
captive pays to his conqueror, a flave to his lord. 

Rogers. 
Fr e from hame 
Thy captives: I entre the penal claim. 7 

Popes Odyffey. 

2. It is ufed with zo before the captor. 

If thnu fay Antony lives, ‘tis well, < 
Or friends with Cæfar, or.not captive to him. 

9 Skakefpeare. 

t 


CAR 
My mother, who the royal fceptre fway’d, 
Was captive to the cruch victor made. Dryden. 
3. Onc charmed or enfnared by beauty or 
excellence. 


My woman's heart 
Grofsly grew captive to his honey words. Shakefp. 


Ca’rrive. adj. [captivus, Lar} Made 
prifoner in war; képt in bondage or 
confinement, by whatever means. 

Bot fate forbids; the Stygian floods oppofe, 
And with nine circling ftreams the caprine fouls 
inclafe. Dryden. 

To Ca’ptive. v. a. [from the noun.) It 
was ufed formerly with the accent on 
the laft fyllable, but now it is on the 
firft.] To take prifoner ; to bring into 
a condition of fervitude. 

Bot being all dcreated fave a few, 
Rather than fly, or be captin'd, herfelf the New. 
Spenfers 
Thou leave them to hoftile fivard 
Of heathen and profane, their carcaffes 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or elfe captiv'd. Milten. 
What farther teor of danger can there be ? 
Beauty, which captics al) things, fets me free. 
Dryden. 
Still lay the god : the nymph furpris’d, 
Yet mitrefs of herfelf, devis'd 
How fhe the vagraac might enthral, 
And captive him who captives all. Prior. 

Captivity. n. f. (captivité, French ; 

captivitas, low Latin. ] 


t. Subjection by the fate of war; bon-f 


dage ; fervitude to enemies. 
i This is the ferjeant, 
Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought 
‘Gaint my captivity. Shakefpeare. 
There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The fpace of feventy years; then brings them 
back; 
Rememb’ring mercy. ~ Mitton. 
The name of Ormond will be more celebrated 
in his caprivity, than in his greate triumphs. 
Dryden. 
2. Slavery; fervitude. i 
For men to be tied, and led by authority, as it 
were with a kind of captivity of judgment; and 
though there be reafon to the contrary, not to 
liften unto it. Hooker. 
The apoftle tells us, there is a way of bringing 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Chrift. Decay of Picty» 
When Jove ’s well tim'd, "tis not a fault to love; 
The ftrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wife, 
Sink in the foft captivity together. Aadllifen. 
Ca‘pror. x./. [from capio, to take, Lat. ] 
He that takes a prifoner, or a prize. 
CAPTURE. a. f. [capture, Fr. captura, 
Lau] 
t. The aét or przđice of taking any thing. 
The great fagacity, and many artifices, ufed hy 
birds, in the inveftigation and capture of their 
prey. ; A Derbaw. 
2. The thing taken; a prize. 
Capu’cuen. adj. [from capuce, Fr. a 
hood.} Covered over as with a hood. 
They are differently cucullated and capuchen 
upon the head and back; and, in the cicada, the 
eyes are more prominent. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
Caprucuin. 2. f A female garment, 
confilting of a cloak and hood, made in 
imitation of the drefs of capuchin monks ; 
whence its name is derived, 
| Car, Cuan, in the names of places, feem 
to have relation to the Britil caer, a 
city. Gibjon’s Camden. 
Caa. x. f. [car, Welth; karre, Dutch; 
cna, Saxon; carrus, Latin. ] 


, 
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t. A fimall carriage of burden, ufually 
drawn by one horfe or two. 

When a lady comes Ìn a chach to our fhops, it 
muft be followed by a car loaded with Wuod"s 
moncy. Saft. 

2. In poetical language, any vehicle of 
dignity or fplendour ; a chariot of war, 
or triumph. 

Henvy is dead, and never fhall reviye : 

Upon a wonden coffin we attend, 

Ard death's difhonourable victory 

We with ofr ftately prefence glorify, 

Like captives bound to a triomphant car. Shake/p. 

Wilt thoa afpiie to guide t. e heav’nly cur, 
And with thy daring folly barn the world? Shat, 

And the gilded car of day, 
His glowieg axle doth ailay 
In the tteep Atiantick ftream. Milten, 

Sce where he comes, the da.ling of the war l 

Sce millions crowding round the gilded car! Pricr. 


3. The Charles’s wain, or Bear; a con- 
fellation. 


Ev'ry tixt and ev'ry wand'ring ftar, ‘ 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 

Dryden. 

CA'RABINE. } x. f. [carabine, Fr.] A 


CARBINE. i fmall fort of fire arm, 
fhoricr than a fufil, and carrying a ball 
of twenty-four in the pound, hung by 
the light horfe at a belt over the left 
fhoulder. {tis a kind of medium be- 
tween the pillol and the mufket, having 
its barrel two foot and a half long. 

CARABINIER. 2. f. [from carabine.] A 
fort of light horfé carrying longer cara- 
bines than the reft, and ufed femetimes 
on foot. Chambers. 

Ca*aacn. z. f. [caraca, Spanith.] a large 
fhip of burden; the fame with thòie 
which are now called gallvens. 

In which river, the giea.c.t carach of Portugal 
may rife afloat ten miles within thefurts. Rakigh. 

The bigger whale like fome hugs curack lay, 
Which wanteth fea-reom with her fees to play. 

Waller, 

Ca’nacore. n. fe [caracole, Fr. from ca- 
racol, Span. a fnail.] An oblique tread, 
traced out in femi-rounds, changing 
from one hand to another, without ob- 
ferving a regular ground. 

When the hirfe advance to charge in battle, 
they ride fometimes in caracoks, to amufe the 
evemy, and put them in doubt whether they are 
about to charge them in the front or in tie fank. 

Farrier's Diff. 

To Ca’racore. v. n. [from the noun.] 
To move in caracoles. 

Cae yid i nf. [earat, Fr.] 

t. A weight of four grains, with which 
diamonds are weighed. 

z. A manner of expreffing the finenefs of 
gold. 


A matk, being an ounce Troy, is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, called carafs, aud each 
cara into four grains: by this weight is diftin- 
guifhed the different finenefs of their gold; for if 
ta the fineft uf gold be put two caraffs uf alloy, 
both making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty- 
four caraé?s, then this gold is faid to be twenty- 


two carats fine. Cocker. 
Thou beft of gold, art worft of gold; 
Other, lefs fine in carat, is more precious. Shake 


CARAVAN. 4. f [caravanne, Fr. from 
the Arabick.] A troop or body of mer- 
chants or pilgrims, as they travel in 


the Eaft, 
They 
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They fet forth 
Their airy caravan, high over feas 
Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Eafing their flight. Milton's Paradife Lifi. 
Whea peie and the Bieffed Virgin Mother, 
had loft their moft boly Son, they fought him in 
the retinues of their kin red, and the caravazs of 
the Galilean pilgrims. ~ Tayler. 
Carava nsary. 2. f. [from caravan.] A 
houfe built in the Ealtern countries for 


the reception of travellers. 

The inns which receive the caravans in Perfia, 
and the Eaftern countries, are called by the name 
of caravarfarics. Speffator. 

The fpacious manfion, like a Turkish caravan- 

Jary, entertains the vagabond with only bare lodg- 


ing. Pope's Letters. 
Ca RAavEL, l7. f. [earavela, Span.] A 
Ca’RvVEL. light, round, old-fafhioned 


fhip, with a fquare poop, formerly ufed 

in Spain and Portugal. 

Ca‘raway.n. f. [carum, Lat.] A plant; 
fometimes found wild in rich moitt paf- 
tures, efpecially in Holland and Lin- 
colnthire. The feeds are ufed in medi- 
cine and confectionary. Miller. 

CARBONA’DO. 2. f. [carbonnade, Fr. 
from carbo, a coal, Lat.J] Meat cut 
acrofs, to be broiled upon the coals. 

1f I come in his way willingly, let him make a 
carbonado of me. Shakefpeare. 

To CARBONA do. w. a. [from the noun. ] 
To cut or hack. 

Draw, you rogue, or 11) fo carbonade 
Your thanks. Shakefpearr. 

CARBUNCLE. z. f. [carbuncults, Lat. 
a little coal.] 

1. A jewel fhining in the dark, like a 
lighted coal or candle. 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 

Were not fo rich ajewel. Shakefpeare. 

His head 

t ae aloft, and carbuncie his eyes, 
With burnifh’d neck of verdant gold. Milton. 

Tt is believed that a carbuncle does fhine in the 
dark like 2 burning coal; from whence ir hath its 
name. Wilkins. 

Carbuncle is a Rone of the ruby kind, of a rich 
blood-red colour. Woodward. 

2. Red {pots or pimples breaking out upon 
the face or body. 

It was a peftilent fever, but there followed no 
carbuncle, no purple or livid fpots, or the like, 
the mafs of the blood not being tainted. Bacon. 

Red blifters rifing on their paps appear, 

And flaming carbuncles, and noifome fweat. Dryd. 
Ca'rRBUNCLED. adj. [from tabani 
1. Set with carbuncles. 

An armour all of gold ; it was a kiag’s.— 
—He has deferv'd it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy [habus’ car. Shakefpeare. 

2. Spotted; deformed with carbuncles, 

CARBU'NCULAR. adj, [from carbuncle.} 
Belonging to a carbuncle; red like a 
carbunicle. 


CARBUNCULA tion. 2. f. [carbunculatio, 
Lat.] The blafting of the young buds 
of trees or plants, cither by exceflive 
heat or exceflive cold. Harris. 

CA RCANET. 2. f. [carcan, Fr.] A chain 
or collar of jewels. 

Say that I linger’d with you at your fhop, 
To fee the making of her carcanet.  Shake/peare. 
I have feen her befer and bedeckt all over with 
emeralds aod pearls, and a careaner about her neck, 
Hakewiil on Providence. 
Carcass. n.f. [carquafe, Fr.] 
. A dead body of any animal. 
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To blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carca/s hame, 
Whofe living hands immortaliz’d hisname. Spenf. 
Where cattle patur’d late, now fcatter'd lies, 

With carcafés and arms, th’ infanguin'd field, 
Deferted. * Milten. 
If a nan vifits his fick friend in hope of legacy, 
he is a vulture, and only waits for the carca/s. 
Tayler, 
The fealy nations of the fea profound, 
Like fhipwreck’d carcaffés, are driven aground. 
Dryden. 
z. Body: in a ludicrous fenfe. 
‘To-day how many would have given their ho- 
nours 
Tove fay’d their carcaffés ! Skakefpeare. 

Ee that finds himfelf in any diftrefs, either of 
carcafs or of fortune, fhould deliberate upon the 
matter before he prays for a change. L'Efirange. 

3. The decayed parts of any thing; the 
ruins ; the remains. . 

A rotten cercafs of a boat, not rige’d, 

Nor tackle, fail, nor mat. Shakefpeare. 

4. ‘The main parts, naked, without com- 
pletion or ornament ; as, the walls of a 
houfe, 

What could be thought a fufficient motive to 
have had an eternal carcafs of an univerfe, wherein 
the materials and pofitions of it were eternally laid 
together ? Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

5. [In gunnery.] A kind of bomb, ufually 
oblong, confifting of a fhell or cafe, 
fometimes of iron with holes, more com- 
monly of a coarfe ftrong ftuff, pitched 
over and girt with iron hoops, filled 
with combuftibles, and thrown from a 
mortar. Harris. 


CARCELAGE. a. f. [from career, Lat.] 
Prifon fees. Did. 
| CARCINOMA. x. f. [from xaexiv@-, 2 
crab.] A particular ulcer, called a can- 
cer, very difficult to cure. A diforder 
likewife in the horny coat of the eye, is 
thus called. Quincy. 
Carcinomatous, adj. [from carcino- 
ma.) Cancerous ; tending to a cancer. 
CARD. z. f- [carte, Fr. charta, Lat.] 
1. A paper painted with figures, ufed in 
games of chance or fxill. 
A vengeance on your crafty wither’d hide! 
Yet I have tac’d it wich a card of ten. Shakefpeare. 
Soon as fhe (preads her hand, th’ aerial guard 
Defcend, and fit on each important card; 
Firft, Ariel perch’d upon a matadore. Popes 
2. The paper on which the winds gre 
marked under the mariner’s needle. 
Upon his cards and compafs firms his cye, 


The matters of his long experiment. Spenfer. 
The very points they blow; 
All the quarters that they kaow, 
Ith’ fhipman’s card. SEakefpeare. 


How abfolute the knave is! we mutt {peak by 


the card, or equivocation will undo us. Shake/p. 
On life’s vait oceaa diverfely we fail, 
Reafon the card, but paffion is the gale. Pepe. 


3. [4aarde, Dutch.] The inftrument with 
which woo] is combed, or comminutcd, 
or broken for fpinning. 

To Carn. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
comb, or comminnte wool with a piece 
ef wood, thick fet with crooked wires. 

The while their wives do fit 
Eefice them, carding wool. May's Virgil. 
Go, card and fpin, 
And leave the bufine(s of the war to men. Dryden, 

To Carn. v. n. To game; to play much 

at cards: as, a carding wife. 


| CARDINAL. adj. 
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CARDAMO'MUM, n. f. [Latio.] A me- 
dicinal feed, of the aromatic kind, con- 
tained in pods, and brought from the 
Eaft Indies. Chambers. 
SARDER. 2. f. [from card.] 
1. One that cards wool. 
The clothiers all have put off 
The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. 
2. One that plays much at cards. . 
CaRDI’ACAL. i adj. {xaedia, the heart.] 
Ca’rpiack. $ Cordial; having the qua- 
lity of invigorating the fpirits. 
CA'RDIALGY. n. f. [from xagdia, the 
heart, and Zay@-, pain. ] 
The heart-burn ; a pain fuppofed to be felt in 
the heart, but more properly in the tomach, which 


fometimes rifes all along from thence up to the 
afophagus, occafioned by fome acrimonious mat- 


ter. Quincy. 
[ cardinalis, Lat. ] 


Shakefpe 


Principal ; chief. 

. The divifions of the year in frequent ufe with 
aftronomers, according to the cardinal interfetions 
of the zodiack; that is, the two equinoétials, and 
both the folftitial points. Brown. 

His cardinal perfe€tion was induftry. Clarendon. 

Ca’rpinan. a. f. One of the chief gover- 
nors of the Romifh church, by whom 
the pope is elected out of their own 
number, which contains fix bifhops, fifty 
priefts, and fourteen deacons, who con- 
ftitute the facred college, and are chofen 
by the pope. 

A cardinal is fo ftiled, becaufe, ferviceable, to 
the apoftolick fce, as an axle or hinge on which 
the whole government of the church turns; or ag 
they have, from the pope’s grant, -the hinge and 
government of the Romith church, Ayliffes 

You hold a fair afflembly ; 
You are achurchman, or, I'll tell you, cardinal,’ 
I fhould judge now unhappily. Shakefpeares 

CARDINAL’S FLOWER. 2. fi [rapuntium, 
Lat.] A flower. ‘inn 

The fpecies are, 1. Greater rampions, with a 
crimfon {piked flower, commonly called the fcarlec 
cardinal’s ficwver. 2. The blue cardinals flosver. 

Ca’RDINALSHIP. 


Miller. 
n. f. [from cardinal.] 
"The office and rank 
of a cardinal. 7 
An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old friend 
of his was advanced to a cardinalate, went to con- 
gratulate his eminence upon his new honour. 


Ca’RDINALATE. 


L’Ejirange. 
CA'RDMAKER. 7. f- [from card and make. ]- 
A maker of cards. + 


Am not 1 Chrittophero Sly, by accupation a 
cardmaker? Sbakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrevo. 
CA'RDMATCH. n. f. [fromcardand match,] 
„A match made by dipping pieces of card 
in melted fulphur. T 
Take care, that thofe may not make the mo 
noife who have the leaft to fell; which is very 
obfervable in the venders of cardmatches. Addifon.* 


CA RDUUS. Sce THISTLE. 
CARE. 2. J. [eane, Saxon:] q 
1. Solicitude; anxiety; perturbation, o 
mind; concern. ‘ 
Or, if I would take care, that care thould be 
For wit that fcorn’d the wold, and liv’d like mee 
Dryden. ° 
Nor fullen difeontent, nor anxious dare, 
Ev'n though brought thither, could inhabit there. 
Dryden. 
Raife in your foul the greatefcare of fulfilling 
the divine will. Wakes Preparation for, Depth. 
2. Caution ; often in the phrafe, to-dave 
a Care, d 2 
Well, 
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Well, fweet Jack, bave a careof thyfelf. Shak. 
The foolith virgins had taken no care for a 
further fupply, after the oil, which was at firft put 
into their lamps, was fpent, as the wife had done. 
Tillatfon. 

Begone! the prieft expeéts you at the altar.— 
But, tyrant, bawe a care I come not thither. 

A. Pbilipr. 
q. Regard; charge; heed in order to 
protection and prefervation. 

If we believe chat there is a God, that takes 
care of us, and we be careful to pleafe him, this 
cannot but be a mighty comfort to us. Tillotfon. 

4. It is a loofe and vague word, implying 
attention or inclination, in any degree 
more or lefs: It is commonly ufed in 


the phrafe, to take care. 
You come in fuch a time, 
As if propitious fortune tock a care 
. To fwell my tide of joys to their full height. P 
the 

We take care to fatter ourfelves with imaginary 
fcenes and profpetts of future happine(s. Atterbury. 

5. The object of care, of caution, or of 
love. 

O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? Sak. 

Flufh’d were his cheeks, and glowing were his 

yess * 
Is the A care? is the thy care? he cries. Dryd. 

Your fafety, more than mine, was then my care: 
Left, of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 

p Your hip thould run againft the rocky coat, 
Ss Dryden. 


> „The wily fox, 
‘ Who lately fileb'd the turkey’s callow care. 
' Gay's Trivia. 

None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 

Or more improv'd the vegetable care. Pope, 
To CARE. v. n, [from the noun. ] 
1. To be anxious or folicitous ; to be in 
.concern about any thing. 

She eared not what pain fhe put her hody to, 
fince the better part, her mind, was laid under fo 
much agony. Sidney. 

As the Germans, both in language and manners, 
differed from the Hungarians, fo were they always 
avvariance with them; and therefore much cared 
not, though they were by him fubdued. 

Knciles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
‘+ Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir; 
Tf thou car'f little, lefs fall be my care. Dryden. 
g. To be inclined; to be difpofed: with 
- for before nouns, or to before verbs. 
Not caring to obferve the wind, 
Or the new fea explore. Waller. 

The remarks are intraduced by a compliment 
to the works of ap author, who, Iam fure, would 
not care for being praifed at the expence af an- 
other's reputation. Addifon. 

Having been now acquainted, the two fexes did 

> Mot care to part. Addifor. 

* Great matters in painting never care for drawing 
people in the fathion. ‘ Speffator. 

3. To be affected with; to have regard 
to: with fer. 

You doat on her that cares not for your love. 

e Shakefpeare. 

There was an ape that had twins; fhe doated 
upon one of them, and did not much care for 
t other. t L'Efirange. 

Where few are rich, few care for it; where 
many are fo, many defire it. Temple. 

Mr RECRAZED, adj. [from care and craze. ] 
Broken with care and folicitude. 

Thefe both put off, a poor petitioner, 

A carecraz’d mother of a many children. Shake/p. 
To CAREEN. wv. a. [eariner, Fr. from 
A term `in the fea lan- 


> 
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calk, ftop up leaks, refit, or trim the [Ca’rerutness. s.f. [from careful] Vi- 


other fide. Chambers. 


To Care’en. wv, x. To be in the ftate of 


carcening. 


CAREER. n.f: [earriere, Fr.] 


1. The ground on which a race is run; 
the length of a courfe. 

They had run themfelves too far out of breath, 
to go back again the fame carcere Sidney. 

2. Acourfe; a race. 

What rein can hold licentious wickednefs, 

When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 
Shakefpears. 
3- Height of fpeed ; fwift motion. 

It is related of certain Indians, that they are 
able, when a horfe is running in his full career, to 
ftand upright on his back. 

Wilkins’s Matbemarical Magick, 

Praétife them now to curb the tuening ftecd, 
Mocking the fue; now to his capid fpced 
To give the rein, and, in the full carecer, 

To draw the certain fword, or fend tbe pointed 
fpesr. Prior. 


4. Courfe of a€tion; uninterrupted proce- 


dure. 

Shall quips and fentences, and thefe paper bul- 
lets of the brain, awe a man from the career of 
his humour? Shakefpeare. 

The heir of a blafted family has rofe up, and 
promifed fair, and yet at length a crofs event has 
certainly met and ftopt him in the career of his 
fortune. South. 

Knights in knightly deeds fhould perfevere, 

And Rill continue what at firft they were; 
Continue and proceed inhonour’s fair careers Dyyd. 


To Cane’er, v.n. [from the noun.] Run- 
ning with fwift motion. 
With eyes, che wheels , 5 
Of beryl, and careering fires between, Milton. 
CAREFUL. adj. [from care and full.] 
1. Anxious ; folicitous ; full of concern. 
The piteous maiden, careful, comfortlefs, 
Does throw out thrilling fhrieks and fhrieking 
cries. - Spenfer. 
Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about 
many things. Luke, x. 43. 
Welcome, thou pleafing flumber ; 
Awhile embrace mein thy leaden arms, 
And charm my careful thoughts. Denbam’s Sophy. 
2. Provident ; diligent: with of or for. 
Behold, thou haft been careful for us with all 
this care; what is to be done fur thee? 2 Kings. 
To cure their mad ambition, they were fent 
To rule a difldnt province, each alone: 
What could a careful father more have dene? 
Dryden. 
3. Watchful; cautious: with of - 
Tt concerns us to be careful of our converfatians. 
Ray. 
4. Subjeé&t to perturbations; expofed to 
troubles ; full of anxiety ; full of foli- 
citude. 
By hiin that rais'd me to this carefu? height, 
From that contented hap which Fenjoy'd. Shak. 
Ca REFULLY, adw. [from careful.] 
1. In a manner that thews care. 
Envy, kow carefully does it look! how mesgre 
and ill-complexioned ! Collier. 
2. Heedfully ; watchfully ; vigilantly ; at- 
tentively. 
You come mofi carefully upon your hour. Skak, 
By confidering him fo carefully as 1 did before 
my attempt, I have made fome taint refemblanee 
of him. Dryden. 
All of them, therefore, ftudioufly cherifhed the 
memory of their honourable extraction, and care- 
fully preferved the evidences of it. Atterbury. 


carina, Lat. 


3. Providently. 


puage.} To lay a veffel on onc fide, to} 4. Cautioufly. 


gilance; heedfulnefs ; caution. 
The death of Selymus was, with all careful- 
nefs, concealed by Fezhates. 
Knolles's Hiftary of the Turks. 
Ca‘’RELESLY. adv. {from carele/s.] Neg- 
ligently ; inattentively ; without care ; 
” heedlefly. 
There he him found all carelefly difplay’d, 


In fecret thadow from the funny ray. Fairy Du. 
Not content to {ce 
That others write as carelefly as he. Waller. 


Ca’recesness. n. f. (from carele/s.] 
Heedlefnefs ; inattention ; negligence ; 
abfence of care; manner void of care. 

For Coriolanus neither to care whether they 
Jove or hate him, manifefts the true knowl-dge 
he has in their difpofi.ion, and, out of his nobie 
carelefnefs, lets them p.ainly feeit. SLak.Corolarus. 

Who, inthe other extreme, only doth 
Call a rough carelejnefs good fathion ; 

Whofe cloak his ipurs tear, or whom he fpits on, 
He cares not. Denne. 

It makes us to walk warily, and tread fure, for 
fear of our enemies; and that is better than to 
be flattered into pride and carelefncfi. 

Tazlor’s Rule of living boly. 

The ignorance or carelefnefs uf the fervants cao 
hardly leave the mafter difappointed. Temple. 

I who at fome times fpend, at others fpare, 
Divided between carele/nefs and care. Pepe. 

Ca’revess. adj. [from care. ] 

1. Having no care; feeling no folicitude; 
unconcerned ; negligent; inattentive ; 
heedlefs ; regardlefs; thoughtlefs; ne- 
gleétful; unheeding ; unthinking; un- 
mindful : with of or about. 

Knowing that if the worft befsl them, they shall 
lofe nothing but themfelves; qwberecf they feem 
very carelefs. Spenfer. 

Nor lofe the goud advantage of his grace, 

By (eming cold, ar carelefs of bis wili. Shatefp. 

A woman, the more curious fhe is about her 
face, is commonly the more carele(s abcut her 
houfe. Ben Fosfor. 

A father, unnaturally carelefs of his child, tolls 


or gives him to another man. Leck: 
2. Cheerful; undifturbed. 
‘Thus wifely carele/s, innocently gay, 
Cheerful he play’d. Pope. 


In my cheerful morn of ¥fe, 

When nurs"d by carelefs folitude 1 liv’d, 

And fung of nature with unceafing joy, 
Pieas’d have 1 warder'd through your rough do~ 
maine Téemjon, 
3. Unheeded; thoughtlefs; unconfidered. 
The freedom af-faying as many caredefs things 
~ as other people, without being fo feverely remarked 
upon. Pope. 

4. Unmoved by; unconcerned at, 

Carrlefs of thunder from the clouds that break, 

My only omens trom your looks Irake Granville. 
To CARE’SS. v. a. [carefir, Pr. from 
carus, Lat.] To endear; to fondle; to 
treat with kindnefs, 

Jf I caa frait, and pleafe, and carefs my mind 
with the pleafures of worthy fpeculacions, of vir- 
tuous practices, let greatne(s and inalice vex and 
abridge me, if they ean. Sourl, 


Care’ss. x. /. [from the verb.] An 2& 
of endearment; an expreffion of ten- 
dernefs. 

He, fhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreffions, and folve high difpute 
With conjugal careffes. Milton. 
There are fome men who feem to have brutal 
minds wrapt up in human fhapes; their very 
careffes are crude and importune, L’Fftrarge. 
After his fucceffour had publickly owned him- 
felf a Roman catholick, he began with his firit ca- 
reffis to the church part, . Swift. 


CA RET. 
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CARET. n. f. [caret, Lat. there is want- 
ing.] A note which fhews where fome- 
thing interlined fhould be read. 

CARGASON. nu. f. (cargagon, Spanith.] 
A cargo, Not -~ 

iy body i gafo: of ill humours. 

Mir Wane cag Hosuel’s Letters. 

Ca’rco.n. f: (charge, Fr.] The lading 
of a fhip ; the merchandife or wares 
contained and conveyed in a fhip. 

In the hurry of the fhipwreck, Simonides was 
the only man that appeared unconceracd, natwith- 
flanding that his whole fortune was at ftake in the 
cargo. L'Eftrarge. 

A ihip, whofe cargo was no lefs than a whole 
world, that carried the fortune and hopes of all 
pofterity. Burnet`s Theory. 

This gentleman was then a young adventurer 
in the republic of letters, and juft fitted out for 
the univerfity with a good cargo of Latin and 
Greek. A Addifon. 

Ca’ricous Tumour. [from carica, a fig, 
Lat.] A {welling in the form of a fig. 

CARIES. n. f. [Latin.] That rottennefs 
which is peculiar toa bone. Quincy. 

Fiftulas of a long continuance, are, for the moft 
part, accompanied with ulcerations of the gland, 
and caries in the bone. Wimans Surgery, 

Cario’sity. n. f. [from carious.] Rot- 
tennefs, 

This js too general, taking in all cariofity and 
ulcers of the bones. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Ca’rtous. adj. {cariofus, Lat.] Rotten. 

I discovered the blood to arife by a carious tooth. 

Wiferan. 

Car. a. fa [ceanc, Saxon.] Care; 
anxiety ; folicitude ; concern; heedful- 
nefs. This word is now obfolete. 

And Klaius taking for his younglings eark, 
Left greedy eyes to chem might challenge lay, 
Bufy with oker did their fhoulders mark. Sidney. 

He down did lay 
Elis heavy head, devoid of careful cark. Spenfer. 

To Cark. v.n, [ceanean, Saxon.] To 
be careful ; to be folicitous ; to be anxi 
ous. Jt is now very litle ufed, and al- 
ways in an ill fenfe. 

I da find what a bleffing is chanced to my life, 
from fuch muddy abundance of carking agonies, to 
ftates which fill be adherent. Sidney. 

Whar can be vainer, than to lavish out our lives 
in the feasch of trifles, and'to lie carkirg for the 
unprofitable goods of this world ? L’Eftrange. 

Nothing can fuperfede our own carkings and 
contrivances for ourfelves, but the aflurance that 
Gad cares for us. _ Decay of Piety. 

Carre. x. f. [ceon], Saxon.] 

ir A mean, rude, rough, brutal man. 
We now ufe churl, 

The carle beheid, and faw his gueft 
Would tafe depart, for al! his fabric feighr, 

Spenfer. 

Anfwer, thou carle, and judge this riddle right, 
UU frankly own thee for a cunning wight. 

Gay's Pafforals. 

The editor was a covetous carle, and would have 
his pearls of the higheft price, Bentley. 

2. A kind of hemp. 

The fimble to fpin and the ear? for her feed. 

A P “Tufir. 

Coating THISTLE, (carling, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller: 

Ca’niinos. 2. f. [Ina fhi -] Timbers 
lying fore and aft, along from one beam 
to another; on thefe the ledges reft, on 
which the p'anks of the deck are made 
fakt. Harris, 


Vou. l 


Ca'rMan, n. f. [from car and man.] A 
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man whofe employment it is to drive 
cars, 
1f the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer fhall the wall command; 
E’en fturdy earmen fhall thy nod obey, 
And rattling coaches ftop to make thee way. 
Gay's Trivia. 


CA'RMRLITE. n, f. [earmelite, Fr.] A 


fort of pear. 


Carmirnative. adj. [fuppofed to be fo 


called, ashaving wis carminis; the power 
of a charm.] j 

Carminatives are fach things as dilute and relax 
at the fame time, becaufe wind occafions a fpafm, 
or convulficn, in fome parts. Whatever pramates 
infenfible perfpiration, is carminative ; for wind is 
perfpirable matter retained ia the body. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Carmimative and diuretick 
Will damp all paffiga fympathetick. ° Savift. 
Carmine. x. / A bright red or crimfon 
colour, bordering on purple, ufed by 
painters in miniature. It is the moft 
valuable produét of the cochineal maf- 
tick, and of an exceflive price. 
- Chambers. 
CARNAGE, 2. f. [carnage, Fr, from caro, 
carnis, Lat.] : 


1. Slaughter; havock ; maffacre. ° 


He brought the king's forces upon them rather 
as to carnage than to fight, infomuch as, without 
any great lofs or danger to themfelves, the greateft 
Hayward. 


parc of the feditious were fain. 
2. Heaps of fleth. 
Such a fcent I draw 
Of carnage, prey innumerable! and rafte 


The favour of death from all things there that live. 


Milton. 
His ample maw with homan carnage fill’d, 
A milky deluge next the giant fwiil'd. Pope. 


CARNAL. adj. 
low Lat.] 
t. Flethly ; not fpiritual. 


Thou dott juftiy cequire ua to fabmit our un- 
derfiandings to thinc, and deny our carnal reafon, 


in order to tby facred myfteries and commands. 
King Charles. 
From thar pretence 
Spiritual laws by carnal pow'r fhall furce 
On every cunfeience, Milton. 

Not fuch in earra! pleafare: for which caufe, 
Among the beafts no mate for thee was found. 

] Milten. 

A glorious apparition! had not doubt, 

And carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam's eye. 
Milten. 

He perceives plainly, that his appetite ta fpiri- 
tual things ahates, in proportion as his fenfiral 
appetite is indulged and encouraged; and that 
carnal defires kill nnt only the defire, but even the 
power, of tafting purer d lights. Atterbury, 

2. Luftful; lecherous; libidinous, 
This carnal cur 
Preys on the ifue of kis mother’s body. S`akefpe 
CARNA LITY, n. f. [from carnal,] 
t. Flefhly lut; compliance with carnal 
defies. 

If godly, why do they wallow and fleep in all 
the carnalisies of the world, under pretence of chrif- 
tian liberty ? South. 

2. Groffnefs of mind. i 

He did nat inftitute this way of worfhip, but 
becaufe of the earnatity of thee hearts, and the 
pronenefy of that pcople to idolatry. Tillotion. 


Ca’awatty. adv, [from carnal.] Àc- 


cording to the flefh; not fpiritually. 
Whete they fauad men in dict, attire, furniture 
of houfe, or any other way obfervers of civility 


[carnal, Fr. carnalis, 
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and decent order, fuch they reproved, as being 
carnally and earthly minded. Hocker. 
In the facrament we do not receive Chrift car- 
nally, but we receive him piritually ; and thar 
of itfelf is a conjugstion of bleffings and fpiritual 
graces. Taylor's Worthy Conmunicant. 
Ca’rnatwess. mje The fame with car- 
nality. ‘Did. 
CARNA TION. x. f. [carnes, Lat.] The 
name of the natural flefh colour, from 
whence perhaps the flower is named ; 
the name of a flower. 
~ _ And lothe wretch ! whofe vile, whofe infe&t luft 
Laid this gay daughter of the fpring in duft : 
O punifh him ! or to the Elyfian hades 
Difmifs my foul, where no carnation fades. Popte 
Carne‘.ion, x. / A precious ftonc. 
The common earnelion @ its name from its 
ficth colour: which is, in iome of thefe ftoncs, 
paler, when it is called the female carnclion; in 
“others deeper, called the male. Woodward. 


Ca’rweous. adj. [carneus, Lat.] Flefhy. 
To a calf, the umbilical veffels terminate in 
certain bodies, divided into a multitide of carneous 
papillae, Ray. 
To Ca’rniFy. wv. n. [from caro, carnis, 
Lat.] To breed flefh; to turn nutri- 


ment into Meth, 

At the fame time I think, I deliberate, I pare 
pofe, I command : in inferiour faculties, 1 walk, 
I fec, I hear, I digeft, I fanguify, I carnify. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Carnival. x. f. [carnaval, Fr.) The 

feait held in the popifh countries before 
Lent; atime of luxury, 

‘The whole yea. is but one mad carnival, aad 
we are voluptuous not fo much upon defire or 
appetite, as by way of exploit and bravery. 

Decay cf Pizy. 

Carni’vorous. adj. [from carnis and 
voro.) Fleth-eating ; that of which flefh. 
is the proper food. ; 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; but in fach as are 
not carnivorous, it is immediately fwallowed into 
the crop or craw. Ray on the Creation. 

Man ls by his frame, as well as his appetite, 
a carnivorcus animal, Arbuthnot on Alinents. 

Carno’sity. n.f. [carnofité, Fr.) Flefhy 
excrefcence, i x ` 

By this method, and by this courfe of diet, with 
fudorificks, the ulcers arc healed, and that carno- 
fiiy cefolyed. Wifemane 

Ca’rnous, adj. [from caro, carnis, Lat.] 
Flefhy. ' 

The firt or outward part is a thick and carnoxs 
covering, like that of a walnut ; the fecond, a dry 
and floiculous coat, commonly called raace. * | 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

The mufele whereby he is enabled to draw 
himfelf together, the academifts deferibe to be a 
ditingt carnows mufele, extended to the ear. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Ca’xon, or St. John’s Bread. [ foliqua, 
Lat.] À 

A Uee yery common in Spain, and in fome parts 
of Italy, where it produces a great quantity of long, 
fiat, brown- coloured pods, which are thick, mealy, 
and of a fweetifh tafe. Thefe pods are eaten hy 
the poorer inhabitants. > Millers 

Caro’cne. z. f [from carofz, Fr.] A 
coach; a carriage of pleaturé. It is 
ufed in the comedy of Aléumazar, but 
now it is obfolete. 

CAROL. m.f: (caréla, Ital. from chores- 
la, Lat.] a 

i, A fong of joy and exultation. 


And let the Graces dance unto the teit, 
For they can do it heft: 
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The whiles the maidens do their esre! fing, 
To which the woods fhall anfwer, and their echo 
ring. Spenfer's Epithalamiurr. 

Even jn the Old Teftament, if you liften to Da- 
vid's harp, you fhall hear as many hearfe-like airs 
as carels. i Bacon. 

Oppos'd ta her, on tother fide advance 
The'coftiy feat, the carol, and the danee, 
Minitrels and mafick, poetry and play, 

And balls by night, and tournaments by daye 
Dryden. 
2. A foag of devotion, 
No night is now with hymn or cars? bleft. 
Shakelpeare. 
They gladly thither hafle; and, by a chnir 
OF fquadran’d angels, hear his carol fange Afton. 
3. A fong in general. 
The carol they began that hour, 
How that a jit: was but a flowers  Shekefp. 
Jo Ca’ror. v. a. [cavolare, Ytal.] To 
fing ; to warble; to fing in joy and 
feftivity. i 

Hark, how the cheerful bizds do chant their lays, 
And carol of love's praifee Spenfer. 

This done, fhe fung, and caroM'd out fo clear, 
That men and angels might rejoice to hear. Dryd. 

Hovring fwans, their throats releas’d 
From native filence, cara? founds harmonious. 

Prior. 
To Ca’rox. v.a. To praife ; to celebrate 
in fong. = 

She with precious viol'd liquors heals, 

For which the shepherds at their feftivals 

Carel her goodnefs loud in ruftick lays. Milton. 
Ca’rottip. adj. [earctides, Lat.] Two 

arteries which arife out of the afcending 

trunk of the aorta, near where the fub- 

clavian arteries arife. - 

The carotid, vertebral, and fplenick. arteries, are 
not only varioafly contorted, but alfo here and 
there dilated, to moderate the motion of the blood. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Carousar. n. fe [from carcu/e. It feems 

more properly pronounced with the ac- 

cent upon the fecond fyllable ; but 

Dryden accents it on the firft.] A fetti- 
val- 

This game, thefe caroufai Afcanins taught, 

< And building Alha to the Latins brought. Dryden 
Jo CAROUSE. wv. n, [earoufir, Fr. 
from gar aufz, al out, Germ.] To 
drink ; to quaff; to drink largely. , 

He calls for wine: a health, quoth he, asif 
FH'ad been aboard caren fing to his mates 
After 2 ftorm. i Sbekefpeare. 

Learn with how little life may be srefery’d, 
Ingeldand myrsh they need not to carcule, Raleigh. 

Now hats fly off, and youths carcules 
Tlestths firft go round, and tacn the houfey 
‘Th. brides came thick and thick. Saiting. 

Under the thadow of friendly boughs 
They fit carcufing, where their liquor grows. z'er, 

Jo Carouse. v. a. Todrink up lavithly. 
Now my fick fool, Roderigo,, « 
Whom love hath turn’d almoft the wrong fide out, 
To Defdgmona hath to-night carour d 
Pautations pottle deep. p Shakefpeare. 
Qur cheerful guefts caroufe the fparkling tears 
Of the rich grape, whilft mufick charms their ears. 
Denham. 
Carno’use. æ- f. [from the verb. ] 
x. A drinking match. 

Wafte in wild riot what your land allows, 

There ply the early feat, and late carcuje. Pepe. 
2. A hearty dofe of liquor. 


a 


He had f many eyes watching over him, as |, 


he contd not drink a tall cereufe of fick, but the 


frate was advertifed thereof within few hours after. | 


Davies on Ireland. 
Pleafe you, we may contrive this afternoon, 
And quaff rarcufes to our minsefs’ health. Shak. 
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Carouser, x. f [from caroufe.] A 
drinker ; a toper. k 
The bald re and advent'ring dame, 
Nor fear the fever, nor refufe the flame ; 
Safe in his tkill, from all confteaint fet free 
But contcivus hame, remorfe, and picty» 
Granville 


Carr. n. f [carpey Fr.] A pond fith. 
A friend nf mine ftored a pond of three or four 
acres with carps and tench. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To CARP. v. n. [carpo, Lat.] To cen- 
fure; to cavil; to find fault: with az 
before the thing or perfon cenfured. 
Tertullian even often, through difeontentment, 
cerpeh iojurioufly at them, as though they did 
ic even when they were free from fuch meaning. 
Hooker. 
This your all-licens’d fool, 
Does bnurly carp and quarrel, breaking furth 
In rank and not to te endured riots. Shake/peare. 
No, not a tooth or nail to feratch 
Aad at my actions carp or catch. 
When I fpoke, 
My honeft homely words were xarp’d and cenfur'd, 
For want of couctly ftile. Dryden. 
Ca’rpenter. x. f. [charpentier, Fr.) An 
artificer in wood; a builder of houfes 
and fhips. He is diftinguithed from a 
joiner, as the carpenter performs larger 
and ftronger work. 
This work performed with advifement good, 
Godfrey his carpenters, and men of fkill 
In all the camp, fent to an aged wood. Fairfax. 
In building Hiero's great fhip, there were three 
hundred carpenters employed for a year together. 
Wilkins. 
In burden'd vefiels fieft with fpeedy care, 
His plenteous ftores do feafon'd timbers fend ; 
Thither the brawny carpenters repair, 
And, as the furgeons of maim’d fhips, attend. 
- Dryden. 
CARPENTRY. 3. f. [from carpenter.] The 
trade or art of a carpenter. 
lt had been more proper for me to have intro- 
duced carpentry before jsinery, becaufe neceility 
did doubtiefs compe! our forefathers to ufe the 
conveniency of the frh, rather than the extriva- 
gancy of the lat. Adoxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 


Ca’rrer. 2. f. [from Yo carp.) A ca- 
viller; a cenforions man. 7 
1 have not thefe weeds, 
By putting on the cunning of a carper. 


CARPET. x. f. [Aarpet, Dutch.] 
1. A covering of various colours, fpread 


upon floors or tables. 
Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair withont, 
curpers laid, and every thing in order? = Shaherp. 
Againtt the wall, in the middle of the half pace, 
is a chair placed before him, with a table and carper 
before it. Bacon. 
z. Ground variegated with flowers, and 
level and fmooth. ` 
Go, fignify as mach, while here we march 
- Upon the gray carpet of this plain. Séakefpeare. 
The carpet ground bhall be with leaves overfpread, 
And boughs tball weave a cov'ring for your head. 
= Dryden. 


Herbert. 


Shakefp. 


3. Any thing variegated. 

The whole dry land is, for the moft part, co- 
vered over with a lovely carpet of green grafs, and 
other herbs. Ray. 

4. Carpet is ufed, proverbially, for a ftate 
of cafe and luxury ; as, a carpet knight, 
a knight that has never known the field, 


and has recommended himfelf only at} 


table. 
He is knight dubbed with unhacked rapier, 
and oa carpet confideration. Shakelp-are. 
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5. To be on the carper (fur le tapis, Fr.] 


is to be the fubject of confideration ; an 
affair in hand. 


To Ca'RPET, w. a. [from the noun.] ‘To 


fpread with carpets. 

We found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged 
and carpétcd under foot, without any degrees to 
the ftate ; he was fet upon a low throne, richly 
adorned, and a rich cloth of Rate over his head, 
of blue fattin embroidered. Bacore 

The dry land we find every where naturally 
carpeted over with grafs, and other agreeable whole- 
fome plants. Derbar. 

Ca’npina. particip. adj. (from To carp. | 

Captious ; cenforious. 

No carping critick interrupts his praife, 

No rival ftrives bat for a fecond place. Granville. 

Lay afide therefore a carping fpicit, and read 
even an adverfary with an honeft defign to find out 
his trae meaning ; do not fnatch at fittle lapfes, 
and appearances of miftake, Warts, 

Ca’rpincty. adv. [from cerping.] Cap- 
tioufly ; cenforioully. 

. We derive out of the Latin at fecond hand by 
the French, and make good Englith, asin thefe 
adverbs, carpingly, currently, actively, coleurably. 

7 _ Camden's Remains” 

Ca’rpmears. m. f A kind of coarfe cloth 
made in the North of England. 
Phillipe s World of Words. 
CA'RPUS, n. f [Latin.}] The wrift, fo 
named by anatomifts, which is made up 
of eight little bones, of different figures 
and thicknefs, placed in two ranks, four 
in each rank. They are ftrongly tied 
together by the ligaments which come 
from the radius, and by the annulary 
ligament, Quincy. 

1 found one of the bones of the earpus lying 
loofe in the wound. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Ca’rracx. See Carackx. 
Ca’rrat. See Carat. 


Ca’rraway. See Caraway. 

Nay, you fhall fee mine orchard, where, in an 
arbour, we will eat a laft year’s pippin of my owa 
grafting, with a dith of carraways, and fo forth ; 
come, coulin, filence, and then to bed. 

Skakelpeare’s Henry 1V. 
Ca‘rriace, n. f. [cariage, Fr. baggage ; 
from el 
t.. The act of carrying, or tranfporting, or 
bearing any thing. 

The unequal agitation of the winds, though ma- 
terial ta the carriage of founds farther or lefs ways 
yet do not’confound the articulation. 

Bacons Natural Hiftory. 

If it feems fo Grange to move this obelif for fo 
little foace, what may we thiok of the carriage of 
ic out of Egypt ? Wiikin 

2. Conqueft ; acquifition. 

Solyman refolved to befiege Vienna, in good 
hope that, hy the carriage away of that, the other 
cities would, without refiftance, be yielded. 

; Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
3. Vehicle ; that in which any thing is 
carried. 

What horfe or carriage can take up and heay 
away all the loppings of a branchy tree at once > 

4 Watts. 
4. The frame upon which cannon is car- 
med. ~ 

He cnmmaoded the great ordnange to be laid 


+ upon carriages, which before lay bound in great an- 


wieldy timber, with rings faftencd thereto, and 
cuuld not handfomely be removed to or fro. 
Kuolles's Hifliry of the Turks. 
5. Behaviour ; perfonal manners. 


į  Belore hiş eyes he did caft a mift, by bis own 


lafinuaticn, 
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infiauation, and by the carriage of his youth, that 
-txprefled a natural priocely behaviour, 
Bason’s Herry VIL 
Though in my face there "s na afečted frown, 
Nor in my carriage a feign'd nicenefs fhown, 
I keep my honour ftill without a tain. Dryden. $ 
Let them have ever fo learned lectures of breed- 
ing, that which wil a influence their carriage 
will be the company they converfe with, and the 
fathion of thofe about them. ° Locke. 
6. Conduct; mealures ; practices. 
You may hurt yourfelt; nayy utterly 
Grow from the king’s acquaintance, by this car- 
riage . Sbakepeare. 
He advited the new gavernone to have fo much 
diferetion in his carriage, that there might be no 
abies taken in the exercife of his religion. 
Clarendgn. 
7- Management; manner of tran{acting. 
Not vfed. 
The manner of carriage of the bufinefs, was as 
if there Lad been fecret inquifition upon bim, 
! Bacca’s Henry VII. 
Carrer. 2. f. [from To carry.} 
t. One who carries fomething. 
You muft diftinguith between the motion of 
the air, which is but a erbicnlum caufe, a carrier 
of the founds, and the founds conveyed: 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
For winds, when homeward they seturny will 
drive 
The loaded carriers from their evening hive. Dryd. 
2. One whofe profeffion or trade is to Carry 
goods for others, 
I have rather made it my choice to tranferibe | 
all, than to venture the lofs of my originals by poft 


The wolves will get a breakfatt by my death, 
Yet fearce enough their hunger to fupply, 
For love has made me carrisn ere I dic. _ Dryden. 
3- A name of reproach for a worthle(s 
woman, 
Shall we fend that foolith carrion, Mrs. Quickly, |- 
to him, and excufe his throwiag into the water 
Shaks/peare. 


Ca’rrion, adj. [from the fabftantive.} 
Relating to carcaffes ; feeding upon 
careafles, ; 

Match to match T have enzountsy'd him, 
And made a prey for carricn kåtes and crows, 
Ev'n of the bonny beatts he tov 3 fo well. 
Shatelsearc's liry VI 
The charity of our death-Led vifit» trom one 
another, is much at a rate with that of a carrion 
crow to a fheep; we fmell 2 carcafs. L’ Efirange 

CARROT. x. f. [carote, Fr. dancus, Lat.] 

An efculent root. r 
Carrzts, though ga.den roots, yet they do wel) 
in the fields for feed. Mortimer. 
His fpoufe orders the fack to be immediately 
opened, and greedily pulls ont &f it half a dozen 
bunches of carrots. a Derris. 

CA RROTINESS, m.f [from carrory.] Red- 

nefs of hair, 


Ca’rrory. adj. [from carrot.) Spoken 
of red hair, on account of its refem- 
blance in colour to carrots.’ 

Ca’rrows. 2. f. [an Irith word.] . 


The carrows are a kiad of people that wander 
up and down t3 gentle.ren’s houfes, living only 


5. To convey by force. . F 

Go, carry Sir John Falfaft to the Fleet; 

Take all his company along with him. 
Skakefpeare's Henry IV. 
6. To effet any thing. 

There are fome vain perfons, that whitfoever 
goeth alone, or moveth upon greater means, if 
they have never folittle hand in it, they think it 
is they that carry it. Bacon. 

Oft-times we lofe the occafion of carrying a 
bufincfs well thoroughly by our toomuch hate. 

r Ben Finlen’s Difcovery. 

Thefe advantages will be of no etkect, aulefs we 
improve theta to words, Jn the carrying oč our 
mhin point, Addi ore 

7. To gain in competition. 4 
Aad hardly fall I carry out my fide, 
Her hufband being alive. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear, 
SHow many fand for confulthips ?-—~—-Three, 
they fay; but it is thought of every nne Cario~ 
lanus wall carry it. Shakefpeares 

I fee noi yet how any of thefe fix resons can be 
fairly avoided; and yet if any of them hold good, 
it is enongh to carry the canfe. po Saunderfin. 

The latter fill enjoying his place, and continu. 
ing a joint commiffioner of the treafury, {ill op. 
pofed, and commonly carried away every thing 
againtt him. 4 Clareaden. 

8. To gain after refittance. ‘ 

The count woos your daughter, 3 diem 
Lays down his wanton fiege before her beauty; 
Refolves to carry her; let her confent, . 
As we'll dircét her now, ‘tis heft to bear it. Shaka 

Whrat a fortune does the thick lips OOS a 

` If he tan carry her thus? b EOE e's Othello. 
The town was diftrefled, and ready for‘an aflaolt, 
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Of carrier, Pierce's Letters. upon cans and dice; who, thouylt they have little ik ag ag a) ee ee 
_ The roads are crowded with farricrs, laden with | or nothing of their own, yet will they play for ae ue Baen Henry VIL 
rich manufa@ures. É Swift. | much Money. Spenler on Ireland. in: with #: that is: il 
3- A meffenger ; one who carries a mef- To CARRY. œ a. [cbarier, Fr, fromcur- | 9° TO gain: with #5 that is; to gasi 
fage. P rus, Lat. ] ni [/e porter, Era] 5 


Ate you atl refolv’d to give your voices ? 

But thats no matter ; the grea.er part carries it, 
Shakefpeare, 

By thefe, and the like arta, they proiifed thems 
felves that they thould eafily carry it; fo that they 
entertaiaed the houfe ail the morning with other 
debas, . Clarendon, 

If the numeroufiefs of a train muft carry it, 
virtue may go follow Aftrxa, and vice only will be 
worth the courting. * Glanville, 
- Children, who live together, often ftrive for 
maftery, whofe wills shal) carry it over the reft. 

© Lake. 

In pleafures and pains, the prefent is ant to 
carry it, and thofe at a diftance have the difadvan. 
tage in the comparifon. Lockes 

to. To bear out; to face through: with 
the 

If a man carries it off, there ia $9 much moncy 
faved; and if he be detected, there will be fome- 
thing pleafant in the frolick. LEftrange, 

11. To continue external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belier that he’s mad; 
we may cerry it thua for our pleafare and his pe- 
mance, SLakefpeare. 

12. To manage; to trana. i 

The fenate is generally as numeroua as our hanfe 
of commons; ang yet carrics its refolutions fe 
privately, that they are feldam known. 

Aaddifon on Italy. 
13. Tobehave; to condu&: with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. 

Negleét nut alfu the examples of thofe that have 
carried thenifelvex ill in the fame place. Bacon. 

He attended the king into Scotland, where he 
did carry binfelf with much fingular fweetnefs and 
temper. ý Wotton, 

He carried bimfclf fo infolently in.the haute, and 
out of the houfe, to all perfons, that he became 
odious, Clarendon, 

14. Sometimes with iz; as, the carries it 
high, 


The welcome news is in the letter found ; 

The carrier 's not commiMion’d to expound 3 
it fpeaks irfelr. Dryden's Religis Laici. 
4. The name of a fpecies of pigeons, fo 
called from the reported practice of fome 
. nations, who fend them with letters tied 
to their necks, which they carry to the 
place where they were bred, however 

remote. 

There are tame and wild pigeons; and of tame 
there are croppers, carriers, cunts. Walton's Angler. 


CA’RRION. Zee, [charogne, Fr.] 
1. The carcafs of fomething not proper 
for food. 

They did eat the dead carrions, and one another 
foon atter; infomuch that the very carcaffes the 
fcraped ont of their graves. Spenfer on pare | 

Itis I, 
Thar, lying by the violet in the fun, 
Do as the carricn does, not as che flower. Shakefp. 

This foul deed fhall fmell above the earth, 
With carricn men groaning for burial. 

Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 

You'll afk me why L rather chnofe to have 
A weight of carrion flefh, than t+ receive 
Three thoufand ducats. Slakelp. Merch. of Venice, 

P.avens are feen in flocks where a carrion lies, 
and wolves in herds to ran down a deer. Temple. 

Sheep, axen, horfes fall; and heap'd on high, 
The diff ‘ring fpecies in canfution lie; 

‘Till, warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found 
‘Lo lodge their loathfume carrion under ground. 
i Dryden. 

Ciiticks, as they are birds of prey, have ever a 
natural inclination to rarrisne Pope. 

2. Any fieth fo corrupted as not to be fit 
for food. 


Not all that pride that makes thee fwell, 
As bigas thou doft blown-up veal ; 
Nor ali thy tricks and lights to cheat, 
Sell all thy cerrion for good meat, Hudilras. 


t. To convey from a place : oppofed to 
bring, or convey toa place: often witha 
particle, fignifying departure, as away, 


When be dieth, he fall carry nothing away. 
3 Pfoim xlix. 18. 
And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. 
BGM. 2, 
I mean to carry her away this evening hy the 
help of thefe two foldiers. Dryden's Spanyh Friar. | 
As in a hive's vimineons dome, 
Ten thoufand bees enjoy their home; 
Each does her ftudious action vary, 
To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 
They expofed their goods with the price mark- 
ed, then retired; the merchants came, left the 
price which they would give upon the goods, and 
refired ; the Seres returning, carried off either their 
gonds or money, as they liked befte  Arbuthnor, 


. To tranfport. 

They began to cerry about in beds thofe that 
were fick. Alark, vie 55. 

The fpecies of audibles feem to he carried mote 
manifeftly through the air, than the fpecies of 
vifibles. Bacon 

Where many great ordnance are (hot off toge- 
ther, the found will be carried, at the leaft, twenty 
miles upon the land. Bacon. 


3- To bear; to have about one. 

Do not take aut banes like forgeons I have met 

with, who carry them abnut in their packets, 
o Wifeman's Surgery. 
4. To take ; to have with one. g 
If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried 
along with us in our mizds, a great part of the 
difficulties that perplex men's thoughts would be 
eafier refolved. Lacke. 
I have liftened with my otmoft attention for 
half an linur to an orator, without teing able to 
` carry away one Single fentence out of a whnle 
fermon. r Stwift. 
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15. To bring forward; to advance in any 
progrefs, 
Iris not to be imagined how far conftancy will 
€a:ry aman; however, it is better walking flowly 
in a rugged way, than to break a leg and be a crip- 
le. ; Locke. 
This plain natural way, without grammar, can 
carry thera to great clegancy and politenefs in their 
language. Locke. 
* There is no vice which mankind carries to fuch 
wild extremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 
16. To urge; to bear forward with fome 
kind of external impulfe. 
Men are ftiongly carried out to, and hardly took 
off from, the practice of vice. South. 
He that the world, or ftefh, or devil,;ean carry 
away from the profeffion of ‘an obedience to Chrif, 
is no fon of the faithful Abraham. 
Hommond`s Praftical Catechifm. 
~ Ill nature, paffion, and revenge, will carry them 
too far in punifhing others; and therefore God 
_ hath certainly appointed government to reftrain the 
partiality and violence of men. Locke. 


17. To bear; to have ; to obtain. 
In fome vegetables, we fee fomething that carries 
-a kind of analogy to fenfe; they contra their 
leaves againft the cold; they open them to the fa- 
vourable heat. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
18. To exhibit to how; to difplay on the 
ourfide ; to fet to view. 

The afpect of every one in the family carries fo 
mach fatisfaGtion, that it appears he knows his 
happy lot. | Addifon, 

19. To imply; to import. 

It carris too great an imputation of ignorance, 
lightnefs, or folly, for men to quit and renounce 
their former tenets, prefently, apon the offer of an 
argument which they cannot immediately anfwer. 

k Locke. 
zo. To contain; to comprife. 
He thought it carried fomething of argument in 
it, to prove that doctrine, Watts on rhe Mind, 
21. To have annexed ; to have any sping 
joined: with the particle serth. 

There was a righteous and a fearching law, di- 
re€tly forbidding fuch practices; and they knew 
that it carried with it the divine ftamp. South. 

There are many expreffions, which carry with 
them to my mind no clear ideas. Locke. 

The obvious portions of extenfion, that afteét 
our fenfes, carry with them into the mind the idea 
of faite. Locke. 

22. To convey or bear-any thing united- 
or adhering, by communication of mo- 
tion. i 

We fee alfo manifeftly, that founds are carried 
with wind: and therefore founds will be heard 
further with the wind than againft the wind. 

_ Bacon's Natural Hiffery. 
23. To move or continue any thing in a 
certain direction. 

His chimney is carried up through the whale 
rock, fo that you fee the fky through it, notwith- 
Randing the rooms lie very deep. Audifin on Ftaly. 

z4. To push on ideas, arguments, or any 
thing fucceffive in a train. 

Mancthes, that wrote ot the Egyptiaos, hath 
carried up their government to an incredible dif- 
tance. r Hels Origin of Mankind. 

25. To receive ; to endure: not in ufe. 

Some have in readinets fo many odd ftoricz, as 
there ja nothing but they can wrap it into a tale, 
to makeothers carry it with more pleafure. Bacon. 

26. To convey by means of fomething 
fupporting. 

Curry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green 
ftrawberry, upon Ricks, as yoo do hops upon poles. 

Bacon's Natural Hijfioy. 
27. To bear, as trees. 

Set them a reafonable depth, and they will carr 

mere fheots upon the item, Bacon's Nat. Hip. 


CAR 
28. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 

Young whelps learn cafily to carry; young 
popinjays learn quickly to fpeak. 

j Afcham's Scheclmafter. 
29. To carry of. ‘To kill. 

Old Parr lived to one handred and fifty-three 
years of age, and might have gone further, if the 
change of air had not carried bim of Temple. 

30. To carry on. To promote ; to help 
forward. : 

Te carries on the fame defign that is pramoted 
by authors of a graver turn, and only does it in 
another manner. Addifer. 

31. To carry on. To continue ; to put for- 
ward from one ftage to another. 

By the adminiftration of grace, began by our 
hleted Saviour, carried on by his difciples, and to 
be completed by their fucceffours to the world's 
end, all types that darcened this faith are en- 
lightened. Spratt. 

fiineas’s fectlement in Italy was carried on 
through all the appofitions in his way to it, both 
by fex and land. Addifen. 

32. To carry on. To profecute; not to let 
ceafe. - 

France will not confent to furnifh us with mo- 
ney fufficient to carry om the ware Temple. 

33. To carry through. To fapport; tokeep 
from failing, or being conquered. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully 


betray our faccours, vi€torioufly rbroagh ail diffi- 
culties. Hanmond. 


Ta CARRY. V. Me \ 

1. A hare is faid by hunters to carry, 
when fhe runs on rotten ground, or on 
froft, and it fticks to her feet. 

2. A horfe is faid to carry well, when his 
neck is arched, and he holds his head 
high; but when his neck is fhort, and 
ill-fhaped, and he lowers his head, he 
is faid to carry low. 

Ca’rry-raLe. #. f. [from carry and 
tale.| A talebearer. 

Some carry-rale, fome pleafeman, fome flight 


zany 
Told our intents before. Shak. Love's Labour Loft. 


CARY. z. | See Car. (cnet, cpat, 
Sax.] 3 
1. A carriage in general. 

The Scythians are defcribed by Herodotus to 

lodge always in carts, and to feed upon the milk 


of mares. Temple. 
Triptolemas, fo fong the Nine, 
Strew'd plenty from his cart divine. Dryden. 


2. A wheel-carriage, uled commonly for 
luggage. 
Now while my friend, juft ready to depart, » 
Was packing all his goods in one poor cart, 
Ile ftopp'd a litdle—— Diyden's Juvenal 
. A {mall carriage with two wheels, ufed 
by hufbandmen ; diftinguifhed from a 
avaggen, which has four wheels. 
Alas! what weights are thefe that load my heart! 
l am as dull as winter ftarved theep, 
Tir'd as a jade in overloaden cart, Sidney. 
4. The vehicle in which criminals are 


carried to execution. 
The fquire, whofe good grace was to open the 
fcene, 
Now fitted the halter, now travers'd the cart, 
And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 
- Prior. 
To Cart. w. a. [from the noun.] To ex- 
pofe in a cart, by way of puniihment. 
Democritus ne'er laugh'd fo loud, 
To fec bawds carted through the crowd. Iuditras. 
No woman led a better life: 
She to intrigues was e’sn hard-hearted; 
She chuckled when a bawd was caricdj 
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And thought the nation ne'er would thrive, 
Till all the whores were burnt alive. Prior. 

To Cart. v. n. Toule carts for carriage. 

Oxen are not fo good for draught, where you 
have occafion to cart mach, but for winter plough- 
ing. Mortimer. 

Carr-Horse. a. f. [from cart and bore.) 
Acoarfe unwieldy horfe, fit only for the 
cart. d 

Jt was determined, that thefe fick and wounded 
foldiers fhould be carried upon the carr-borfer. 
$ Knolles. 

CART-JADE. 2. f. [from cart and jade.) 
A vile horfe, fit only for the cart. 

He came ovt with all his a horfed upon 
fuch cart. jades, fo fornifhed, I f tought if that 
were thrift, I wifhed none of my friends or fub- 
jects ever co thrive. ` Sidney. 

Cart-Loap. 2. f. [from cart and load.) 

1. A quantity of any thing piled on a cart. 

A cart-lad of carrots appeared of darker co- 
lonr, when Inoked upon where the points wers 
obverted to the eye, than where the fides were fo. 

7 Beyle. 

Let Wood and his accomplices travel about a 
country with cart-/oads of their ware, and fee who 
will take ite. r Swift. 

2. A quantity fufñcient to load a cart. 

Cart-rove. x. f. [cart and rope] A 
ftrong cord ufed to faften the load on 
the carriage : proverbially any thick 
cord. 

Cart-way. a. f. [from cart and away.] 
A way through which a carriage may 
conveniently travel. 

Where your woods are large, it is beft to have 


a cart-qway along the middle of them. 
DMortimer’s Hufbandry. 


CARTE BLANCHE. {French.] A blank 
paper ; a paper to be filled up with fuch 
conditions as the perfon to whom it is 
fent thinks proper. 

Ca’arer.2.f. (cartel, Fr. cartello, Ital.] 

1. Awriting containing, forthe moft part, 
ftipulations between enemics. 

As this difcord among the fifterhond is likely. to 
engage them in a long and lingering war, it is the 


more neceffary that there thould be a carre? fettled 
among them. . _ Addifen's Frecbalder. 
2. Anciently any publick paper. 
They flatly difavouch 
To yield him more obedience, or fupport 5 
And as to perjur’d duke of Lancafter, 
Their carted of defiance, they prefer. 
a Daricl's Civil War. 
Ca’rter. 2. f. [from cart.) The man 
who drives a cart, or whofe trade it is 
to drive a cart. 
Let me be no affiftant for a Rate, 
Bot keep a farm, and carters.  Skakefp. Hamlet. 
The Divine goodnefs never fails, provided that, 
ace rding to the advice of Hercules tothe certer, 
we put our own fhoulders tothe wark., L’Effrange. 
Carter and hof contronted face to tace, Dryden. 
It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon 
his horfes, ta make them carry their bordens 
cheerfully. Dryden's Dufre{noye 
CA‘RTILAGE. x. £ [cartilage, Lat.] A 
fmooth and folid body, fofter than a 
bouc, but harder than a ligament. Jn it 
are no cavities or cells for containing of 
marrow ; nor is it covered over with any 
membrane to make it fenfible, as the 
bones are. The cartilages have a na- 
tural elaflicity, by which, if they are 
forced from their natural figure or fitua- 
tion, they return to it of themfelves, as 


foon as that force is taken away. Quincy. 
Canais, 
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Canals, by degrees, are abolifhed, and grow folid; 
feveral of them united grow a membrane; thefe 
membranes further confolidated become cartilages, 


and cartilages bones. Arbuthnot. 
CarTiLaGineous. } adj. [from carti- 
CARTILAGINOUS. i lage.) Confitting 
of cartilages. a 


. 

By what artifice the cartilagireus kind of fishes 
poife themfelves, afcend and defcend at pleafure, 
and contioue in what depth of watee they lift, is as 
yet uokaown. Ray. 

The larynx gives paffage to the breath, and, 
as the breath paffeth through the rimula, makes a 
vibration of thofe cartilaginous bodies, which forms 
that breath into a vocal found or voice, 

Holder's Elemerts of Speech. 

Cartoon. 2. f. [eartone, Ital.] A paint- 
ing or drawing upon large paper. 

It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds 
the cartoons of Raphael, and every one feels his 
fhare of pleafure and entertainment. 

Warts's Logick. 

Cartoucn. n. f. [cartouche, Fr.] 

1. A cafe of wood three inches thick at 
the bottom, girt round with marlin, and 
holding forty-eight mufket-balls, and fix 
or eight iron balls of a pound weight. 
It is fred out of a hobit or fmall mor- 
tar, and is proper for defending a pafs. 

Harris. 

2. A portable box for charges. 


Ca’arrace. V2. f. [cartoucke, Fr.] A 
Ca’rtrripce.§ cafe of, paper or parch- 
“ment filled with gunpowder, ufed for 
the greater expedition in charging guns, 
Our monaich ftands in perfon by, 
His new-caft cannons firmnefs to explore ; 
The ftrength of big-corn’d powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartrage forts for every bore. Dryden. 
Ca'RTRUT. 2. f£ [from cart and rut; 
route, a way.) The track made by a cart 
wheel. 


CA'RTULARY. 2. f. [from charta, paper, 
Lat.} A place where papers or records 
_ are kept. 
CARTWRIGHT. 2. f [from cart and 
wright.) A maker of carts. 
Arter local names, the moft names have been 
derived from occupations or profeifions; as, Tay- 
Jor, Potter, Smith, Cartqrigkt. Camden's Remains. 


Jo CARVE, v. a, {ceoppan, Sax. kerven, 
Datch.] 


1. To cut wood, or ftone, or other matter, 
into elegant forms. 
Taking the very refufe, he hath carwed it di- 
ligently whea he had nothing elfe to do. 
W fdom, xiii. 13. 
Had Democrates really carved mount Athos 
into a Ratue of Alexander the Great, and had the 
memory of the fa& been obliterated by fome ac- 
cident, who could afterwards have proved it im- 
p- fible, but that it might cafually have been ? 
Bentley. 
2. To cut meat at the table. 
3. To make any thing by carving or cut. 
ting. 
Yet fearing idlenefs, the nurfe of ill, 
In feulpture cxercis'd his happy kill ; 
And carv'd in ivory fuch a maid fo fair, 
As nature could not with his arr compare, 
Were fhe to work. Dryden. 
4. To engrave, 
* O Rofalind, thef trees fhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts T'il character; 
That every eye, which in this forent loyka, 
Shall fee thy virtuc witnefo'd every where’ 
Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 


The fair, the chate, the unexprefive fhe, Shak. 


~ 
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5- To diftribute; to apportion; to pro- 
vide at will. 

He had been a keeper of his flocks both from 
the violence of robbers and his own foldiers, who 
could afily have earved themfelves their owa 
food. : South. 

How dares finful daft and athes invade the pre- 
rogative of Providence, and carve ont to himfelf 
the feafons and iffues of life and death? South. 

The labourers’ fhare, being feldom more than a 
bare fubfiftence, never allows that body of men 
opportunity to ftruggle with the richer, unlefs when 
fome common and great diftrefs emboldens them 
to carwe to their wants. z Locke, 

6. To cut; to hew. 

Or they will buy his theep forth of the cote, 
Or they will carve the thepherd’s throat. 

i Spenfer’s Paflorah, 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandith’d Rech, 
Like valour’a minion, carved ont his paffage. Shak. 

To CARVE. v.z. - 

1. To exercife the trade of a fculptor. 

2. ‚To perform at table the office of fap- 
plying the company from the dithes. 

1 do mean to make love to Ford's wife; I fpy 
entertainment in her; fhe difcourfes, the carves, 
fhe gives the leer of invitation. 

Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfer. 

Well then, things handfomely were ferv'd; 

My miftrefs for the ftrangers carv'd. Prior. 
Ca'rveL. 2. f° A fmall fhip. 

1 gave them order, if they found any Indians 
there, to fend in the little fy-boat, or the careel, 
into the river; for, with onr great fhips, we durft 
nnt approach the coaft. Raleigh. 

Carver. n. f. [from carve. ] 
1. A fcolptor. ‘ 

All arts and artifts Thefeus could command, 
Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame; 
The mafter painters and the carvers came. Dryden. 

z. He that cuts ap the meat at the table. 
Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raife, 
The cerver, dancing round each difh, furveys 
With flying knife, and, as his art directs, 
With proper geftares ev'ry fowl diffedts. Dryden, 
3- He that apportions or diftributes at will. 
Io this kind, to come in braving arms, 
Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 
To tind out right with wrongs it may not be. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard 11. 
We are not the carver: of our own fortunes. 
LD’ Eftrangr. 
Ca’avina, w. f. [from earve.] Sculpture; 
figures carved. 

‘They can no more laft like the ancients, than 
excellent carvings in wood like thofe in marble and 
brafs. Temple 

The lids are ivy, grapes in clufters lurk 
Beneath the carving of the curious work. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

Caru’nere. x. f. [earuncula, Lat.] A 

fmall protuberance of fleth, either na- 
tural or morbid. 

Carurcles are a fort of loofe feth arifing in the 
urethra by the erofion made by virulent acid mat- 
ter. Wifeman 

CARYATES, n. f. [from Carya, acity 

CARYATIDES.§ taken by the Greeks, 
who led away the women captives ; and, 
to perpetuate their flavery, reprefented 
them in buildings as charged with bor- 
dens.] An order of columns or piiaiters, 
under the figures of women dreffed in| 
long robes, ferving to fupport entabla- 
tures. Chambers. 

Casca’pe, n. fi [cafcade, Fr. cafcata, Ital. 
from cafcare, to fall.] A catarat; a 
water-fall, a 

Rivers diverted fram their native courfe,” 

And bound with chains of artificial force, 


CEAS 


From large caftades in pleafing tumult roll'd, 
Or rofe through figur’d Rone, or breathing gold. 
Priore 
The river Teverone throws itfelf down a preci- 
pice, and falls by feveral cafcades from one rock ta 
another, till It gains the battom of the valley. 
a Addifon. 


CASE. a. f: (caiffe, Fr. a box.} 


1. Something that covers or contains any 


thing elfe; a covering; a box; a 
fheath.. © ' 
O cleave, my fides! 
Heart, once be ftronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail cafes 
Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatrar 
Each aca was vifible that roll’d within, 
As through a cryftal cafe the figur'd hours are feens 
i ‘ Dryden. 
Other caterpillars produced maggots, that im- 
mediately made themfelves up in cafes. 
Ray on the Creatione 
this vehicle. i 
Brosme on the Odyffey. 
Jef then Clariffa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two edg*d weapon from her thining eafe. Popes 


‘The body is but a cafe to 


2. The onter part of a houfe or building. 


The cafe of the hely houfe is nobly defigned, 
and executed by great mafters.  Addifon on Italye 


3. A building anfurnifhed. 


He had a purpofe likewife to raife, in the uni- 
verfity, a fair cafe for books, and to fuenith it with 
choice collections from all parts, at his own charge. 


Wortors 


Case-xnire. z. f. [from caje and knife. f 


A large kitchen knife. 

The king always aéts with a great eafe-knifa 
fuck in his girdle, which the lady foatches frony 
him in the ftruggle, and fo defends herfelf. 

Addifor on L:alv, 


CASE-SHOT. m. f. [from cafe and foot. J 


Bullets inclofed in a cafe. 
In each feven {mall brafs and leather guns, 
charged with cafe-faot. Clarendane 


CASE. z. f [cafus, Lat.] 
1. Condition with regard to outward cir- 


N 


cumftances. 
Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of fo great grace, 
How dare I think fush glory to attain? 
‘Thefe that bave it attain'd were in like cafey 
Quoth he, as wretched, and liv'd in like pain. 
Fairy Queen. 
Queftinn your royal thoughts, make the rafe 
. yours; 
Be now a fathcr,and propofe a fon. Shak. Hen. 1V. 
Some knew the face, 
And all had beard the much lamented cafe. Dryden. 
Thefe were the cireumftances under which the 
Corinthians then were; and the argament which 
the apoftle advances, is intended to reach their pare 
ticular cafe. Atterbury. 
My youth may he made, as it never fails in ox 
ccutions, a cafe of compalfion. ‘ 
Pope's Preface to bis Werks. 


- State of things. 


He faith, that if there can: be found fach are 
in:quality between maa and man, as between man’ 
anı beaft, or between foul and body, it invetteth a 
right of government; which feemeth rather an 
impoflible ofe, than an untrue fentence. Bacon. 

Here was the cafe; an army of Englith, waited 
and tired with a lung.winter's fiege, engaged an 
army of a greater nuniber tlian themfelves, freth 
and in vigour, ' Bacar. 

I can but bea fave wherever 1 am; fo that 
taken or not taken, ‘tis all a cafe to me. 

L’Eftrange. 

They are excellent in order to certain ends; he 
hath no need to ufe them, as the cafe now Rande, 
being provided for with the provifion of an angels 

È Taylor's Holy Living. 

Your parents-did not produce you much into the 
world, a inant, you have fewer ill impreffions; but 
they failed, as is generally the cafe, in: too-much. 
neglecting to cultivate your mind. Swift. 


3. (In 
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-3. [In phyfick.} State of the body; ftate 


of the difeafe. 

It was well; for we had rather met with calms 
and contrary winds, than any tempefts ; for our 
fick were many, and in very Sil cafe Bacon. 

Chalyheate water feema to be a proper remedy in 
livpachondriacal cafes. Arbuthnet on Alimenti 

4. Hilory of a difeafe. 
5. The ftate of faéts juridically confidered : 
as, the lawyers cited many cafes in their 

leas. j 

if he be not apt to heat over matters, and to call 
up one thing to prove and illuftrate agother, let him 

. ftudy the lawyers cafes: fo every defcét of the mind 
may havea fpecial receipt. Bacon's Ejfty:. 
6. In ludicrous language, condition with 


regard to leannefs or fat. Jn cafe, is 
lufty or fat. 

“Fhou lyett, moft ignorant monfter, ] am in tofe 
to juftle a conftable. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 

Pray have bur patience till then, and when } 
amin little bester cafe, 1°11 throw mytelf in the very 
snvuth of you. L'Eflrang.. 

Quoth Ralph, I fhould not, if I were 
In rajt for ation, now be here. Hudibras. 
For if the fire be faint, or out of cafe, 
He wili be copy’d in hia famifh’d race. Dryd. Virg. 
The priet was pretty well ix cafe, ` 
And thew'd fome humour in his face; 
Look"d with an eafy carclefs mien, 
A perfect ftranger to the fpleen- 

Contingence ; poflible event. 

The atheift, in cafe things fhould fall out con- 
trary to his belief or expeétation, hath made na 
provifion for this cafes if, contrary to his confi- 
dence, it thould prove in the ifue that there is a 
Gad, the man is loft and undone forever. Tillosfon. 


8. Queftion relating to particular perfons 


or things. 
Well do 1 find each man moft wife in his own 
cafe. Sidney. 
It is range, that the ancient fathers fhould not 
appeal to this judge, in all cafes, it being fo fhort 
. and expedite a way for the ending of controverfics. 
Tillotfon. 


g. Reprefentation of any fact or queftton. 


10. The variation of nouns. 

The feveral changes which the noun undergoes 
in the Latin and Greek tongues, in the feveral 
numbers, are called cafes, and are defigned to ex- 
prefa the fevcral views or relations under which 
the mind confiders things with regard to one ano- 
ther; and the variation of the noun for this 
purpnfe ia called declenfian. Clark's Latin Geam. 

il. In cafe. [in cafo, Itala) If it «fhould 
happen; upon the fuppofition that :`a 
form of {peech now little nfed. 

For in oe be certain, hard it cannot be for 
them to fhew us where we fhail Gnd it; that we 
may fay thcfe were tbe orders of the apoftles. 

F Hocker. 

A fure retreat to hia forces, in cafe they mheu'd 

have an iil day, or unlucky chance in the field. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 

This would be the aceomplifhment of their cam- 
mon felicity, in cafe, cither by their evil deftiny 
or advice, they fuitesed not the occafion to be loft. 

4 F Hayward. 

Jo Case. v. a. [from the noun. J 


1. To put in a cafe or cover. 


Swift. 
7: 


Cafe ye, cafe yes on with your vizours 3 there's 


money of the king’s coming down the hill. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
The cry went one? tor thee, 
And iilt might, and yet iz may again, 
}f thou would’ft not entomb thylels alive, 
And cafe thy reputation in a tent. 


Slakefpeare's Treilus and Crefiida. 


Like a fall'n cedar, far diffus'd his train, 
Cas'd ingrecn fcales, the crocodile extends. 


Themfon. 
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2. To cover as a cafe. 
Then comes my fit agains I had elfe heen per- 


(cet, 
As broad and gen’ral as the cafing air. 
Shakefpeare’s Mfacheth. 
3. To cover on the ontfide with materials 
different from the infide. 


‘Then they began to cafe their houfes with mar- 
ble. Arbuthnar. 


4. To ftrip off the covering; to take off 


the kin. 

We'll make you fome {port with the fox ere we 

cafe hime Shakefpeare’s aill’s-well that ends well. 
To Case. w. 2. To put cafes; to contrive 
reprefentations of taéts: a ludicrous ufe. 

‘They fell prefently to reafuning and cafing upon 
the matter with him, and laying diitin€tions before 
him. = L’ Eftrarge. 

Fo CASEHARDEN. V, a. [from cafe and 
barden.) To harden on the outfide. 

‘The manner of cajetardening is thus: Take 
cow horn og hoot, dry it thoroughly in an even, 
then beat it to powder; put about the fame quan- 
tity of bay falt to it, and mingle them together 
with ftale chamberlye, or elle white wine vinegar. 
Lay fome of this mixture upon loam, and cover 
your iron allover with it; then wrap the loam 
about all, and lay it upon the hearth of the forge 
to dry and barden, Put it into the fire, and blow 
up the coals to it, tilt the whole lump have juf a 
blood-red heat. Moxon's Mechan. Exercifes. 


Ca‘semate. 2. f. [from ca/a armata, Ital. 


» cafamata, Span. a vault formerly made 


to feparate the platforms of the lower 
and upper batteries. J] 

I. [In ogion A kind of vault or 
arch of ftone-work, in that part of the 
flank of a baftion next the curtin, fome- 
what retired er drawn back towards the 
capital of the baftion, ferving as a bat- 
tery to defend the face of the oppofite 
baltion, and the moatorditch. Chamé. 

2. The well, with its feveral fubterra- 


neous branches, dug in the paflage of 


the baftion, til) the miner is heard at 
work, and air given tothe mine. Harris. 


CASEMENT. a. fi (cafamento, Ital.] A 
-window opening upon hinges. 

‘Why, then may you have a cafement of the great 
chamber window, where we play, open, and the 
moon may fhine in at the cafement. 

Shakefpeare’s Midfummer Nigh? s Dream. 

Here in this world they do much knowledge read, 
And a.e the cafements which admit mot light. 

Davies. 
They, waken'd with the noife, did Ay 

From inward room to window eye, 

And gently op’ning lid, the eafiment, 

Look'd out, but yet with fome amazement. 


Hudibras. 

There is as much difference between the clear 
reprefentations of the underftanding then, and the 
obfcure difcoverics that it makes naw; as there is 


between the profpeét of a eafement and a keyhole. 


cheefe; cheefy. 


chyle. 


the foldiers of the garrifon, with beds. 


A grub that makes itfelf a cafe. 


South. 


Ca’seous. adj. [cafeus, Lat.) Refembling 


Its fib.ous parts are from the eafious parts of the 
Floyer on the Humours. 


Ca’sern. 2. fi [caferne, Fr.) A little 
_ room or lodgement erected between the 
rampart and the houfes of fortified towns, 
to ferve as apartments or lodgings for 


Harris. 
Ca‘seworm. x. f. [from cafe and avorm.] 


Cadifes, or cafewarms, are to be found in this 


C A S J 


nation, in feveral diftinét counties, and in feveral 
little brooks. Floyers 
CASH. x. /. [caife, Fr. a cheft.] Moncy ; 
properly ready money ; money in the 
chef, or at hand. 
A thief, bent to unhoard the cafb 
Of fome rich borgher. Parudife Lofe 
He ia at an end of all his cafb, he has both fis 
law and his daily bread now upon trut 
Arbatbrsts Joba Bull, 
He fent the thicf, that ftole the ca/h, away, 
Aod purifh'd him that put icin his way. Lopes 
Ca’su-KEEPer.a./ [from cafe and keep.) 
A man entrufted with the money. 
Difpenfator was properly a cafh- keeper, or privy- 
puri Arbuthnot cn Conis 
Ca‘suewnuT. 2. f A tree that bears 
nuts, not with fhells, but hufks. Meller. 


Casui’er. 2. f. [from cah.) He that has 
charge of the money.. 


Ifa fteward or cafbier be fuffered to run on, 
without bringing him to a reekoning, fuch a fottifh 
forbearance will teach him to fhuffie. Scuthe 

A Venetian, finding his fon’s expences grow 
very high, ordered his cafbier to let him have no 
more money than what he fhould count when he 
received it. Lockes 
. Flight of capbiers, or mobs, he'll never mind; 
And knows no lofies, while the mufcis kind. Pope 

To Casui’eR. vw, a. [caffer, Fr. caffare, 
Lat.] 

te To difeard; to difmifs from a pof, 
or a fociety, with reproach. 

Does `t not go well? Caffio hath beaten thee, 
And thov by, that fmall hurt haft cafbier’d Casio. 

b Shakefpeare. 

Seconds in factions many times prove principals ; 
but many times alfo they prove cyphers, aad are 
caficred. Bacons 

If 1 had omitted what he faid, his thoughts and 
words being thus cajbier’d in my hands, he had ne 
longer been Lucretius. Dryden. 

They have already eafhiered feveral of their fol- 
lowers as mutincers. Addifur’s Frecbolder, > 

The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cafbier'd, 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be tear’d. Sxcift. 

2. It feems, in the following paffages, 
to fignify the fame as to annul ; to va- 
cate: which is fufficiently agreeable to 
the derivation. 

Jf we fhould find a father corrupting his fon, 
or a mother her daughter, we muft charge this 
upon a peculiar anemaly and bafenefs of nature 5 
if che name of nature may be allowed to that 
which feems to be utter cafbiering of it, and devias 
tion from, and a contradiétion to, the common 
principles of humanity. Souths 

Some cajbiir, or at leaft endeavour to invalidate, 
all other arguments, and forbid us to hearken to 
thofe proofs, as weak or fullacinus. Lockes 

Cask. n. f. [ca/que, Fr. cadus, Lat.) 

1. A barrel; a wooden veffel to flop up 
liquor or provifons. 

‘The patient turning himfel€ abzd, it males a 
flu@tuating kind of noife, like the rumbling of 
water in a cajke Harucye 

Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine, 
And drink old fparkling Alban, or Setine, : 
Whofe title, and whofe age, with mould o’ergrown, 
The good old cafk tor ever keeps unknown. Dryd. 

2. It has cafe in a kind of plural fenfe, to 
fignify the commodity or provifion of 
cafks. 

Great inconveniencies grow by the bad caf be- 
ing commonly fo ill feafuned and conditioned, a3 
that a great pare of the beer is ever loft and caft 


awaye Raleigh. 
Cask. n. f. (ca/que, Fr. caffis, Lat.) 
CASQUE. A helmet; armour for the 


head: a poctical word. 


CAS 


` 
Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
Fall like amazing thunder on the ca/que 
Of thy pernicious enemys Shakefpeare. 
And thefe 
Sling weighty ftones, when from afar they fight ; 
Their cafgues are cork,'a covering thick and light. 
Dryden. 
Why doce load with darts 
His trembling hands, and crufh beneath a caf 
His wrinkled brows ? Addifon. 
Ca’sxer. x. fi [a diminutive of caife, 
a chet, Fr. café, cafftte.} A fmall 
box or cheft for jewels, or things of 
= particular value. 
They found him dead, and caft into the ftreets, 
An empty cefict, where the jewel, life, 
By fome damn’d hand was robb’d and ta'en away. 


Shakefpeare. 


O ignorant poor man! what deft thou bear 
Lock'd up within the cafet of thy breat ? 

What jewels and what riches kaf thou there ? 
What heav’nly treafure in fo weak acheft? Davies. 

Mine eye hath found that fad fepuichral rock, 
Thatwas the cafe of heav'n'sricheft ftore. Milt. 

That had by chance pack'd up his choiceft trea- 

fure 
Iz one dear ogo and fav’d only that. — Ostvay. 

‘This cafect India’s glowing gema unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope, 
To Ca’sxeT. w.a. [from the noun.] To 
put in a caket. 

1 have writ my letters; cafketed my treafure, and 
given order for our horfts. Shakelpeare, 

CASSAMUNAIR, x. f. An aromatick ve- 
etable, being a fpecies of galangal, 
— from the Eaft, a nervous and 
ftomachick fimple. Quincy. 
To Ca‘ssate. v. a. [cafér, Fr. caffare, 
low Lat.] To vacate; to invalidate ; to 
make void ; to nullify. 

This opinion fuperfedes and caffares the bet me- 

dium we have. Ray on the Creation, 
Cassa’rion. n. f. [caffatio, Lar] A 
making null or void. Dia. 
Ca‘ssavi. 2 z. A plant. It is culti- 
oan vated in all the warm parts 
of America, where the root, after being 
divefted of its milky juice, is ground to 
ficur, and then made into cakes of 
bread. Of this there are two forts. 
The moft common has purplith ftalks, 
with the veins and leaves of a purplifh 
colour; but the ftalks of the other are 
green, and the leaves of a lighter green. 
The laf fort is not venomous, even when 
the roots are frefh and fall of juice; 
Which the negrocs frequently dig up, 
roaft, and cat, like potatoes, without 
any ill effects. Miller. 
Ca’ssaware. See Casstowary. 
Ca‘ssta. m f A fweet fpice mentioned 
by Mojes, Ex. xxx. 24. as an ingredient 
in the eompofition of the holy oii, which 
was to be made uf of in the confe- 
cration of the faered veffels of the ta- 
bernacle. This aromatick isfaid to be 
the bark of a tree very like cinnamon, 
and grows in the Indies without being 
cultivated. Calmet. 

All thy garments fmell of myrrh, aloes, and 

Caffite Pfalm xiv. 8. 
Ca‘ssva. A.f- The name of a tree. 

Tt Wath a cyWndrical, long, taper, or flat pod, 
dived inta many cells by tranfverfe diaphragms ; 
in ean of which is tontained one had feed 
IM, for the moft part, in a clammy black Tub- 


cas 


ftance, which is purgative. The flowers have five 
leaves, -difpofed orbicularly. Miller. 

Ca’ssipony, or Stickadore.n. f. [ flovehas, 
Lat.] The name of a plant. 

Ca’ssiowary. n.f. A large bird of prey 
in the Eaft Indies, s 

I have a clear Idea of the relation ¢f dam and 
chick, between the two caficwaries in St. James's 
park. Lorke. 

Ca’ssock. m. fa [cafaque, Fr.] A clofe 
garment; now generally that which 
clergymen wear under their gowns. 

Half dare not fhake the fnow from off their 
cafficks, lett they hake themfelves to pieces. 

Shakefpeare. 

His feanty falary compelled him to run deep in 
debt for a new gown and caffeck, and now and then 
forced him to write fome paper of wit or humour, 
or preach a fermon for ten shillings, to fupply his 
neceffities, Swift. 

Ca‘ssweep. x. f A common weed, other- 
wile called /oepherd’s pouch, 

To CAST. v. a preter. caf; particip. 
pall, caf. (Rafter, Danith.} This is a 
word of multifarious and indefinite ufe. 

1. To throw with the hand. 

1 rather chufe to eadure the wounds of thofe 
darts, which envy Cafferh at novelty, than to go on 
fafely and Meepily in the cafy ways of aacient mif- 
takings. Rakigh. 

They had compaffed in his hoft, and caf darts 
at the peuple from morning till evening. 

1 Mace. vii. 80. 
Then caf thy fword away, 
And yield thee to my mercy, or I ftrike. 

E Dryden and Lee. 

2. To throw away, as ufelefs or noxious. 

If thy eight haad offend thee, cut it off, and 
caf it from thee. Matthew. 

3. To throw, as from an engine. 

Slings to caf? tones. Chronicles. 


4. To featter by the hand: as, to caf feed. 


Caft the duft into the brook. Deuteronomy. 
5. To force by violence. 

Caf? them into the Red Sea. Exedus. 

Caf them into another land. Deuteronomy. 
6. To thed. 

Nor fhalf your vine caf her fruit. Malachy. 


7. To throw from a high place. 
Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into dettrudtion raff him. Shakefpearc’s Coriolanus. 
8. To throw as a net or fnare. 
I fpeak for your own profit, not that I may caf? 
a f{nare upon you. 3 Cor. vii. 35. 
g. To drop; to let fall. ` 
They Jet down the boat intolthe fea, as though 
they would have enf anchor. ` As, xxvii. 30. 
10. To throw dice, or lots. 
Aad Jothua caf lots for them in Shiloh. 


s Fofoua, xviii, 10. 
1t. To throw, in wrettling. 

And I think, being too krong for him, though 
he tuok my legs-fometime, yet I made a shift to 
caf hin. Shakefpeare. 

tz. To throw, as worthlefs or hateful. 

His carcafe was caf in the way. Chrenicles. 

Iis friends contend to embalm his body ; his 
enemies, that they may caf it to the dags. 

Pope's Effay on Hamer. 
13. To drive by violence of weather. 
Howbeit we muft be caf upon a certain IMand. 


3 As. 

What length of lands, what ocean haye you 
pafs’d, 

What Gorms fuftain’d, and on what fhore been 

caf? Dryden. 


14. To emit. 
This fumes off in the calcination of the ftone, 
and cafls a fuiphureous {mell. Woodward. 


15. To bring fuddenly or unexpettediy. 


‘eit GAS 


Content themfclves with that which was the 
irremediable error of former time, or the necellity 
of the prefent hath caf upon them» Hooker. 

16. To bvild by throwing up earth; to 
raife. 

And shooting in the earth, ca/s up a mount of 

| Clays Spenfer's Fairy Queen. 

Thino cnemies thal caf? a trench about thre. 

Luke. 

_ The king of Aftyria thall not come into this 

city, nor fhoot sn arrow there, nor come before it 
with fhield, nor caf? a bank againft it. 

2 Kingr, xix. 32e 

At length Barbaroffa having caf up his trenchesy 
landed fitty-four picces of artillery for battery. 

p r Knelles’s Hiftory. 

Earth-worms will come forth, and moles wilt 
cafè up more, and fleas bite moie, againft rain. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
17. To put into or out of any certain 
» fate, with tke notion of defcent, or 
eprefion: as, the king was caf? froin 

his throne. 

Jefus had heard that John was caf into prifon. 

Parthia. 

At thy rebuke both the chariot and horfe arc 

caff into a dead feep. Pjalm \xxvi. 6. 
18. To condemn in 4 criminal trial. 
But oh, that treacherous breaft ! to whom weals 


gee ” 
Did truft our counfels, and we both may ruey 
Having his falfehood found too late, "twas he 
That made me caf you guilty, and you me. Denney 
We take up with the moft incompetent wit- 
neffes, nay, often fuborn our own furmifes ‘and 
_J¢aloufies, that we may be fureto caf the unhappy 
criminal. Government of the Tongue. 
- He could not, in this forlorn cafe, have made’ 
ufe of the very laft plea of a caf criminal ; nor fo 
much as have cried, Mercy ! Lord, mercy! Senth. 
There then we met; both tricd, and both were: 
caf; - 
. And T a fentence paft. Dryder, 
19. Fo overcome or defeat in a law fuit. 
[from cafter, French.] e 

The no:sthern men were agreed, and in cfe& 

all the other, to caf our London efcheatour. 
Camden's Remains. 

Were the cafe referred to any competent judge, 

they would inevitably be ca/t. Decay of Pietye. 
zo. To defeat. 
No martial projeé& to furprife, 

Can ever be attempted twice ; 

Nor caf defign ferve afterwards, 

As gamcelters tear their lofing cards. 

21. To cathier. 

You are but now cafi in his mood, a punithment 
more in policy than in matice; even fo as one 
would beat his offencelefs dog, to affright an im- 
perious lion. Skhakefpeare. 

22. To leave behind in a race. 

In fhort, fo fwift your judgments turn and windy 

You caf our fleeteft wits a mile behind. Dryden. 
23. To fhed; to let fall; to lay afide ; 
to movlt ; to change fornew. ' 

Our chariot loft her wheels, their points our 

fpears, 
The bird of conqueft her chief feather caf. Fairf. 

OF plants fome are green all winter, others ca 
their leaves. Bacon's Netural Hiftsry. 

The eafing of the fkin i, by the ancients, 


H; iar: 


conpared to the breaking of the f:cundine, or - 


tawl, bee not rightly; for that were to make 
every cafling of the fkin a new birth: and befides,. 
the fecundine is but a general cover, not fhaped 
according to the parts, but the fkin is ihaped ac- 
cording to the parts, T'he creatures that egf the 
fein, are the {nake, the viper, the grafshopper, the 
lizard, the filleworm, Ge, a Batons 
© fertile head, which ev'ry year 
Could fart ap of wonders heart o ~ 
Whith ni ever have been zef, 
Each years growth added to the lait, 


The 


` 


cas. 


The lofty branches had fapply'd 
The earth’s bold fans prodigions pride. Waller. 
The waving harveft bends beneath his blaf, 
‘The roret thakes, the groves their honours caf. 
‘Dryden. 
From hence, my Jord, and love, I phus conclude, 
“That though my homely anceftors were rude, 
Mean as I am, yet may I bave the grace 
To make you father of a generons race 
eAnd noble then am J, wheo J begin, 
In virtue cloth’d, to eaf the rags of fine, Dryden. 
The ladies have been -in a kind of moulting 
feafon, having caft great quantities of rihbon and 
cambrick, and reduced the human figue to the 
beautiful globular furm. Addifon 


24. To lay afide, as fit to be ufed or worn 
no longer. 
So may caf? poets write 5 there ’s no pretenfion 
To argue lofs of wit, from lefs of penfion. Dryden. 
He has ever been of opinion, that giving caf 
clothes to be worn by valets, has a very ill effect 
upon little minds. ¢ Aildifon. 
25. To have abortions ; to bring forth be- 
fore the time. . 
Thy ewes and thy fhe-goats have not caf their 
young. Genefis. 
26. To make to preponderate ; to decide 
by overbalancing; to give overweight. 
Which being inclined, not conftrained, contain 
within themfelves the caffing at, and a power to 
command theconclufion. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
How mach interest caf’s the balance in cafes 
dubious. South. 
Life and death are equal in themfelves, 
That which could caf the balance, is thy falfhood. 
' Dryden. 
Not many years ago, it fo happened, that a 
cobler had the cafling vote for the life of a cri- 
minal, which he very g acionfly gave on the mer- 
ciful fide. Addifin on Italy. 
Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale; 
In this fad ftate, your doubtful choice 
Would never have the caffing voices Prior. 


27. To compute; to reckon; to calculate. 
‘Hearts, toxgues, figure, fcribes, bards, poets, 
cannot 
Think, fpeak, caf, write, fing, number, ho ! 
His love to Antony. Shake[peare. 
Here is now the fmith’s note for fhocing and 
plow-irons.—Let it be caff and paid. Shakefpeare. 
You cafi th’ event of war, my noble Lord, 
And fumm'd th’ account of chance, before you 
faid, ; 
Let us make head. Shakelpeare. 
_ The bef way to reprefent to life the manifold 
ufe of friendthip, is to caf and íce how many things 
there are, which a man cannot do himfelt. 
Bacon's Effays. 
I have lately heen caffing in my thoughts the 
- feveral unhappineffes of lite, and cnmparing the 
infelicities of old age to thoft of infancy. Addison, 
28. To contrive; to plan out. 
The cloifter facisz the Sonth is cavered with 
. vines,-and would have been proper for an nrange- 
hoüfe; and hag, I doubt not, been eaff far that 
purpofe, if this piece of gardening had been then 
in as much vogue as it is now. Temple. 


, 29. To judge; to confider in order to 


judgment. 
Jf thou could, doctor, ca 
The water of my land, find her difeafe, 
And purge it to 3 found and priftine health, 
J would applaud thee. Shakefpeare. 
Peace, brother, be not over exquilite 
To caf the fathion of uncertain evils. 


30. To fix the parts in a play. 

Our parts in the other world will be new caf, 
and mankind will be there ranged in different fta- 
tions of fuperiority. Addifon. 

31. To glance ; to diret: applied to the 


eye or injud, 
5 


Milton. 


CAS 
A lofe! wandering by the ways 
One that to bounty never caf his mind $ 
Ne thonght of heaven ever did affay, « 
His bafer breaft. : Spenfer. 
Zelmanes’s languifhing countenance, with croff- 
ed arms, and fumetimes caf up eyes, fhe thought 
to have an excellent grace. Sidney. 
As he paft alang, 
How earneftly he caf? his eyes upon me! Shake/p. 
Begin, autpicious boy, to caff about 


» Thy infant eyes, and, with a fmile, thy mother 


fiagle out. Dryden's Virgil. 

Far eaftward caf thine eye, from whencethe fan, 
And orient fcience, ata birth begun. Pope's Dun. 

He then led me to the rock, and, placing me on 
the top of it, Caf thy eyes eattward, faid he, ard 
tell me what thou feeft. Addifon. 

32. To found ; to form by running in a 
mould. : 

When any fuch curious work of filver is to be 
caf, as requires that the inipreffinn of hairs, or 
very flendec lines, be taken off by the metal, it is 
not enough that the filver be barely melted, but it 
mutt be kept a confiderable while in a ftrong firfion. 

a Boyle. 

How to build thips, and dreadful ordnance caff, 
Inftru& the artit. Walter. 

The father’s grief reftrain’d his art; 

He twice effay’d to caf his fon in gold, 
Twice from his hands he drepp’d the forming 
monid. Dryden. 
33- To melt metal into figures. 

Yon’ crowd, he might reflcét, yon joyful crowd 
With reftlefs rage would pull my ftatue down, 
And caft the brafs anew to his renown. Prior. 

This was but as a refiner’s fire, to purge out the 
drofs, and then caf the mafs again into a new 
mould. Burnet’s Theory. 

34. To model ; to form by rule. 

We may take a quarter of a mile for the com- 
mon meafure of the depth of the fea, if it were caf 
into a channel of an equal depth every where. 

Barnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

: Under this influence, derived from mathema- 

tical ftudigs, fome have been tempted to caf all 

their logical, their metaphyfical, and their theolo- 
gical and moral learning into this method. 

Watts's Legick. 

35. To communicate by reflection or ema- 

nation. 

So bright a fplendonr, fo divine a grace; 

The glorious Daphnis ca/ts on his illuitrions race. 

A Dryden. 

“We may happen to find a fairer light Move: 

the fame fcriptures, and fee reafon to alter cur 
fentiments even in fome points of moment. 

Watts on the Mind. 

36. To yield, or give up, without referve 

or condition. 

The reafon of mantcind cannot fuggeft-any folid 
ground of fatisfaétion, bot in mak'ng God onr 
friend, and in carrying a confcience fo clear, as 
may encourage us, with confidence, to cafè onrfelves 
upon him. South. 

37. To infi&. 

The world is apt to caf great blame on thofe 
wha have an indifferency fnr opinions, efpecially in 
religion. h e, Locke. 

38. To caft afide. ‘To difmifs as ufelefs or 
inconvenient. 
I have bought 
Golden opinions from all fort of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newef glofs, 
Not caf? afide fo foon. Sbakefpeare. 
39. To cat away. To fhipwreck. 

Sir Francis Drake, and Jahn Thomas, meeting 
with a form, it thruft John Thomas upon the 
iflands to the South, where he was Hi away. 

y Raleigh s Effays. 

His father Philip had, by like mifhao, been like 
to have been raft asway upon the coaft of England. 

Knolles's Hifory of the Turks. 

With pity mov'd-for others caf away 

On rocks of hope and fears. Rofcorsmen. 


42. To caff by. 


45. To caft forth. 


CAS 


But now our fears tempeftuous grow, 
And caf? our hopes away } 

Whilf you, regardlefs of our woe, 

Sit caxelefs at a play. Dorfete 
40. To caft away. To lavith ; to wafte in 
profufion; to turn to no ufe. 

They that want means to nourifh children, will 
abftain from marriage 5 or, which is all one, they 
cafi away their bodies upon rich old women. 

Raleigh's Effayse 

France, haft thou yet more blood ta caf away P 
Say, hall the current of oor right run ou? Shake 

He might be filent, and not caf away 
H s fentences in vain. Ben Forfor. 

O Marcia, O my fifter! fill there's hupe, 

Our father will not caf away a life 
So needful to us all, and to his country. 
Addifor’s Carte 
41. To caff away. To ruin. 

It is no impoffible thing’for ftates, by an over- 
fight in fome one aQ or treaty between them and 
their potent oppofites, utterly to caf away them- 
felves for ever. Hocker. 


To reject or difmifs, with 
neglect or hate. 
Old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have made Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cafi by their grave befceming ornaments. Shakefp. 
1 When men, prefuming themfelves to be the only 
matters of right reafon, caf? by the votes and opi- 
nions of the reft of mankind, as not worthy of | 
reckoning. Lockes 


43. To caft down. To reject; to deprefs 


the mind. 
We're not the firt, 
Who, with beft meaning, have incurr’d the worft s 
For thee, oppreffed king, I ain caf dewr 3 
Myfelf could elfe ontfrown falfe tortune’s frown. 
Sbhakelpeure. 

The beft way will be to let him fee you arc much 
caf down, and afflicted, for the ill opinion he en- 
tertains of you. ` Addifons 


44. To caft forth, To emit. 


He fhall grow as the lily, and caf? forth his roots 
as Lebanon, Hofea. 
To eject. 


I caft forth all the houfchold kuf.  Nebemiah 
They caft me forth into the fea. Fonab. 


46. To caft of. To difcard; to put away. 


The prince willj-in the perfectnefs uf time, 
Caft off his followers. Shakefperre. 
Cafè me not off in the time of old age. Pfalms. 
He led me on to mightieft deeds, 
But now hath caf me off, as never known. Ailton. 
How! not call him father? I fee preferment 
alvers a man ftrangely į this may ferve me for an 
ufe of inftruction, to cafi of my fathtr, when I 
am great. ; Dryden. 
. Ilong to clafp that hang‘ty maid, 
And bend her ftubborn virtne to my pafiion: 
When I have gone thus far, I'd caf her of. Addif. 
47. To caft of. To reject. i 
Jt is not to be imagined, that a whole fociety 
of men fhonld publickly and ‘profeffedly difown 
and caf) off a rule, which they could not but be in- 
faltibly certain was a law. Locke. 


48. To caf? off. To difburden one’s felf of. 
All confpired in one to caf off their fubje&ion 
to the crown of England. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
This maketh them, through an unweariable 
defire of receiving inftruction, to caft off the care 
of thole very affairs, which do moft concern their 
eflate. Hooker, Preface. 
The trne reafon why any man is an atheift, is 
hecaufe he is a wicked man: religinn would curb 
him in his Infts; and therefore he cafs We and 
puts afl the feorn upon it he cans illo:fore 
Company, in any aétion, gives credit and coun- 
tenance to the agent; and fo much as the finner 
gets of this, fo much he caffs off of thames Southey 
We fee they never fail to exert themielves, and 

to caf off the oppreflion, when they feel the weight 
of jte . Addifon, 


x 49. To 


cus 


9. To daft of. To leave behind. 

49 pec D rs crofs the fields, cafs of the 
dogs, and’ gains a wood: bur preffing through a 
thicket, the buthes held him by the horas, till the 
hounds came in, andyplucked him down. 

` L'Efirange. 

50. To cafi of. [a hunting term.] To let go, 
or fet free: as, to caff off the dogs. 

ile To caff out. To reject; to turn out 
of doors. : é 

` Thy brat hath been caf? out, like to itfelf, no 
father owning it. Skateffeare. 
2. To cafi out. ‘To vent; to fpeak: with 
fome intimation of negligence or vehe- 
mence. 
Why doft thou caf out fuch ungenerous terms 
Againft the lords and fovereigns of the world ? 
Aaddifon. 
53- To caft up. To compete ; to calculate. 
Some writers, in cafling up the goods moft de~ 
firable in life, have given them this rank, health, 
beauty, and riches. Temple. 
A man who defigns to build, is very exact, as 
he fuppofes, in cafing up the coft beforehand ; but, 
generally (peaking, he is miftaken in his account. 
Dryden. 
s4. To caf up. To vomit. 

54 fea feeder, art fo full of him, 

That thou provok’ thyfelf to caf him wp. Shak. 
Their villainy goes againft my weak ftomach, 

and therefore 1 mutt caf it spe Shake(peare. 
O, that in time Rome did not caf 


Her errours up, this fortune to prevent! B. Fonfon, 


hy foolith errour find ; 
Caft up the poifon that infects thy mind. Dryden. 


Fe. To cafit upon. To refer to ; to refign to. 
If things were caf upon this iffue, that God 
fhould never prevent fin till man deferved it, the 
bet would fin and fin for ever. South. 
To Cast. ve n. 
1. To contrive ; to turn the thoughts, 
Then, clofely as he might, he caf to seave 
The court, not afking any pafs or leave. Spen/er. 
From that day forth, 1 caf in careful mind, 
To feck her out with fabour and long time. Spenfer. 
We have three that bend themselves, looking 
into the experiments of their fellows, and capt 
about how to draw out of them things of ufe-and 
practice for man’s life and knowledge. 
Bacon's New Atalantis. 
Bat firft he caf to change his proper fhape ; 
‘Which elfe might work him danger or delay, 
Milton. 
As a fox, with hot purfuit 
Chas'd thro’ a warren, eaf? about 
To fave his credit. Hudibras. 
All events called cafual, among inanimate bo- 
dies, are mechanically produced according to the 
determinate figures, textures, and motions of thole 
bodies, which are not confcious of their own ope- 
rations, nor contrive and caf about how to bring 
fuch events to pafs. Bentley. 
This way and that I caf to fave my friends, 
Till one refolve my varying counfel ends. Pope. 
2. To admit of a form, by caiting or melt- 
ing. 
‘It comes at the firit fufion into a mafs that is 
immediately malleable, and will not run thin, fo as 
to caftand mould, unlefs mixed with poorer ore, 
Or cinders. Pcodqvard on Foffits. 
3. To warp; to grow out of form. 
Stuff is faid to caf? oc warp, when, by its own 


drought, or moifture of the air, or other accident, - 


it alters its flatnefs and fraightnefs. 
Moxen's Mechanical Exercifes. 
4- To caf? about. To contrive; to look 
for means. ~~" 
Inanimate bodies are not confcious of their own 
operations, nor contrive and caf about to bring 
fuch events to pafi. Bentley's Sermons, 


Cast. a / [from the verb.] 
1. The a&tof cafting or throwing ; a throw. 
Vou. I. 


~ The bar by turns, and none the reft outgo 


CAS 1. 26 A'S 

So when a fort of lufty thepherds throw ` The qualities of blood in a healthy {tate are td - 
be florid, the sed part congealing, and the ferum 
ought to be without any greenith caf. 

mele Arbuthnot on Alimentss 
13. Exterior appearance. 
A The native hue of refolution 
Is ficklied o'er with the pale caf of thought. Shat. 

New names, new dreffings, and the modern caf, 
Some fcenes, dome perfons alter’d, and outfac’d 
The world. Sir J- Denbame 

14. Manner; air; mien. 

Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering 
expreffions, and fomething of a neat-caf of verfe, 
are properly the drefs, gems, or-loofe ornaments, 
of poetry. . Pope's Letters. 

Neglect not the little figures and turns on the 
words, nor fometimes the very caf? of the periods ; 
neither omit ar confound any rites or cuftoms of 
antiquity. Pope on Hom r. 

15. A flight; a number of hawks dif- 
miffed trom the fit. ; 

A caf of nrerlins there was befides, which, fly- 
ing of a gallant height, would beat the birds that 
rofe down unto the bufkes, as falcons will do wild 
fowl over a river, Sidacys 

16, [Caffa, Spanifh.] A breed; a race ; 
a ipecies, 

CASTANET. n. f. [cafaneta, Sp.] A {mall 
fhell of ivory, or hard wood, which 
dancers rattle in their hands. . 

If there had been words enow between them, 
to have expreffied provocation, they had gone toge- 
ther by the ears like a pair of caffanciy. 4 

è Congreve's Way of the World. 

Ca’staway. n. f. [from caf? and awapi] 
A perfon loft, or abandoned, by Provi- 
dence ; any thing thrown away. i 

Neither given any leave to fearch in particular 
who are the heirs of the kingdom of God, who 
taflaways. Hooker. 

Left that by any means, when I have preached 
to others, I myfelf fhould be a caffaway. 1 Cor. 

Ca’staway. adj. [from the fubit.) Ufe- 
lefs; of no value. 

We only prize, pamper, and exalt this vaffa! and 
Nave of death 3 or only remember, at our cafaway 
leifure, the impiifoned immortal foul. 

Raleigh's Hiflory, 

Ca’step. The participle preterite of caff, 
but improperly, and found perhaps only 
in the following paflage. 

When the mind. is quicken'd, out of doubt, 
The organs, tho’ defunét and dead before, 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move 
With caffed lough, and frefh legerity. Séakefpeare. 


So far, but that the ret are meafuring cafis, 
Their emulation and their.paftime lafts. Waller. 
z. The thing thrown. 

Yet all thefe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 

A caft of dreadful tuft will foon allay. Dryd. Virg. 
3. State of any thing caft or thrown. 

Jn his own inftance of cafting ambs-ace, though 
it partake more of contingency than of freedom ; 
fuppofing the pofiture of the party’s hand, who did 
throw the dice; fuppofing the figuce of the table, 
and of the dice themfelves ; fuppofing the meafure 
of force applied, and fuprofing all other things 
which did concur to the produétion of that eaf, 
to be the very fame they were, there is no doubt 
but, in this cafe, theca/ is neceflary. 

Brambull's Anfwer to Hobhes. 

Plato compares Jife-to a game at tsbies; there 
what caf? we fhall have is notin our power; but 
to manage it well, that is. Norrise 

4. Manner of throwing. 

Some harrow their ground over, and fow wheat 
or rye on it with a broad caff; fome only with a 
fingle caff, and fome with a double., Mortimer, 

5. The {pace through which any thing is 
thrown. 

And he was withdrawn from them about a 
ftone’s caff, and kneeled down and prayed. Luke. 

6. A ftroke; a teuch. 
< We have them all with one voice for giving him 
a caf of their court prophecy. South, 

Another caf? of their politicks, was that of en- 
deavouring to impeach dn innocent lady, for her 
faithfal and diligent fervice of the queen. = Szvift. 

This was a caf? of Wood's politicks; for hisin- 
formation was wholly falfe and groundlefs. Sawift. 

7. Motion of the eye; direction of the eye. 
- Pity caufeth fometimes tears, and a flexion or 
taf? of the eye afide; for pity is but grief in an- 
other’s behalf; the caf? of the eye is a gaiture of 
averfion, or lothnefs, to behold the object of pity. « 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

A man thall be fure to have a caf of their eye 
to warn him, before they give him a caf of their 
nature to betray him. South. 

If any man defires to look on this doétrine of 
gravity, let him turn the firft caf uf his/€yes on 
what we have faid of fire. “Digby on the Soul. 

There, held in holy paffion fill, 
Forget thyfelf to marble, till, 
With a fad leaden, downward caf, 
Thou fix them on the earth as fate Ailton. 

They are the bet epitomes in the world, and 
let you fee, with one caff of an eye, the fubftance of 
above an hundred pages. Addif. on Ancient Medals. 

8. He that {quints is faid popularly to have 


ith hi x ' 
9. Ea snow of dee. ' CA'STELLAIN. 2. fa [caftellano, Span.] 
i Were it good, The captain, governor, or cpnftable of 


a caftle. 

Ca’stettany. n.f. [from caffel.] The 
lordfhip belonging to a caftle; the ex- 
tent of its land and jurifdidtion. Phillips 


CAa'sSTELLATED. adj. [from caffle.] In- 
clofed within a building, as a fountain 
. or ciftern caffellared. Dig. 


Ca’strer. n. f. [from To caft.] 
1. A thrower ; he that cafts. 
Tf with this throw the firgngeft cafler vie, ° 
Still, further Rill, 1 bid the difcus fly. Popite 
2. A calculator; a man that calculates 
* fortunes. . es ; 
Did any of them fet up for a cafter of fortunate 


figures, what might he not get by his prediétions ? 
pores, 8 get by ‘Addifon. 


To CA’STIGATE... a. [ca/ffige, Lat. ] 
To chaftife ;. to chaften ; to corrett; to 


punith. h 
-IF thou didft put this four cold habit on, > 


To fet the exa& wealth of all our fates 

All at one caft; to fet fo rich a main 

On the nice hazard tr fome dgubtful hour! Shak. 
10. Venture from throwing dice ; chance 

from the fall of dice. 

When you have brought them to the very laft 
cafi, they will offer to come to you, and fubmit 
themfelves. É Spenfer on Ireland, 

With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the fied, 

Than venture all his fortune at a caf, - 
And fight, like Hannibai, to lofe at fat. Dryden. 

Will. you turn recreant atthe lat eaf? Dryden. 

In the laft war, has it not fometimes been ao 
even cafl, whether the army fhould march this way 
or that way ? South. 

11. A mould; a form. 

The. whole would have been an heroick pcem, 
but in another caf and figure than any that ever 
had been written before, x Priora 

12. A shade; or tendency to any colour, 

A flaky mafs, grey, with a caf? of greeo, in 


which the talky matter makes the gréate part of 
the mafs. “= w EE Pe aa To caftigate thy pride, "twere well. Shakefpcares 
é Nn CASTIGA TION. 
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*Castica’rion. n. f. [from To caffigaie.] 
"i. Penance ; difcipline. . 
This hard of yonrs requtres 
A fequefter trom liberty ; fafting and prayer, 
With caffigaticn, exercife devoun Shakefpsare, 
2. Punifhment ; correétion. 

Their caftigaticns were accompaaied with en- 

couragements į which care was taken to keep me 
_ from looking upon as mere compliments. Boyle. 
3- Emendation ; repreflive remedy. -` 

‘The ancients had thefe conjectures toaching 
thefe floods and conflagrations, fo as to flame 
theim into an hypothefis for the caffigatio# of the 
exce(fes of generation. Hale. 

-Ca’sttcatory, adj. [from ca/figate.] 
Punitive, in order to amendment. 
There were other ends of penalties inflicted, 
either probatory, cafigatcry, or exemplary. 
Bramball again Hobbes. 
Caistinc-net. x. f [from cafling and 
net.] A net to be thrown into the water, 
not placed and left. 
Cufling-ncts did rivers bottems fweep. 
May's Virgil. 
CASTLE. n. f. [caftellum, Lat.] 
1. A firong houfe, fortified againft af- 
faults. “a ğ 
The cafle of Macduff Iwill furprife. Sbatefp. 
2. Castes inthe air. [chateaux d Efpagne, 
Fr.] Projects without reality. 

Thefe were bot like cafes in the airy and in 
„men’s fancies vainly, imagined. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Castie-soar. x. f. [I fuppofe corrupted 
from Caffile oap.) A kind of foap.. 

I have a-letter trom a foap-boiler, defiring me 
to write upon the prefent duties on Caflle-foap. 

E Addifpn. 
Ca'stLED. adj. [from caftle.] Furnithed 
with cattles. 

The horfes neighing by the wind is b'own, 
And rafed elephants o'erlook the town, Dryden. 

CA'STLEWARD. n. f [from caftle and 
ward.] 

An impofition laid upon fuch of the king's 
fubjects, as dweil within a certain compafs of any 
caftle, toward the maintenance of fuch as watch 
and ward the caftle. Corvell. 


Ca’stiinc. n. f. [from caf] An abor- 
tive. 

We fhould rather rely upan the nrine of a raf- 
Ting’s bladder, a refolution of crabs eyes, or a fe- 
cond dittillation of urine, as Helmont hath com- 
mended. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

Ca’stor, or CHESTER, are derived from 
the Sax. ceayzep, acity, town, or caf- 
tle;-and that from the Latin caffrum : 
the Saxons chufing to fix in fuch places 
of ftrength and figure, as the Romans 
had before butlt or fortified. . 

: Gibfon’s Camden. 

Ca’stor. n. f. [caffor, Lat.] 

1. A beaver. See Beaver. 

Like hunted caftors confcious of their ftore, 
Their waylaid wealth to Norway's coat they 

bring. Dryden. 

2. A fine hat made of the fur of a beaver. 

CASTOR aad POLLUX. [In meteoro- 
logy.] A fiery meteor, which appears 
fometimes fticking to a part of the hip, 
in form of one, two, or cven three or 
four balls. When one is feen alone, 
itis called Helena, which portends the 
fevereft part of the form to be yet be- 


‘ 


“hind ; two are denominated Ca/for and 
Pollux, and fometimés Ty ndarides, which 


portend a ceflation of the ftorm. Chamé. 


. 


CASTO'REUM. n. f. [from cafor. 


è ! 
CASTRAMETA tion. n. f. [from caftra- 


To CASTRATE. v. as [ca/tro, Lat.] 


Castra TION. n. f. [from cafrate.] The 


‘CA’SUAL. adj. [cafuel, Fr. from cafus, 


CAs 


In 
harmacy.] A liquid matter included 
in bags or purfes, near the anus of the 

caftor, falfely taken for his tefticles. 
Chambers. 


metor, Lat.] The art or prattice of en- 
camping. e 


t: To geld. 
2. To take away the obfcene parts of a 
writing. 


att of gelding. 3 
The largeft needle fhovld be ufed, in taking up 
the fpermatick veficls in caffration. Sharp's Surg. 


Ca’sTeRIL. ? n. Ja A kind of hawk. 


Ca‘sTREL. 
Castre’nsran. aq, [cafrenfis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a camp. Did. 


Lat.] Accidental ; arifing from chance ; 
depending upon chance ; not certain. 
The revenue of Ireland, both certain and cafual, 
did not rife unto ten thoufand pounds. = 
ae es è Davies on Ireland. 
That which feemeth moft cafual and fubjeét to 
fortunc, is yet difpofed hy the ordinance of God. 
: Raleigh’: Hiftery. 
Whether found where ca/aal fire 
Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in yale, 
Down to the veins of earth. Milton. 
The commiflioners entertained themfelves by 
+ the fire-fide in general and cafual difcourfes. 
Clarendon. 

Moft of our rarities have been found out by 
cafual emergency, and have been the works of time 
and chance, rather than of philofophy. Glanville. 

The expences of fome of them always exceed 
their certain annual income ; but feldom their ra- 
Jual fapplies. I call them cafual, in compliance 
with the common form. Atterbury. 

Ca'suaLLY, adv. [from caual] Acci- 
dentally; without defign, or fet pur- 
pofe. 

= Go, bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too cafually 
Hath left mine arm. Shakefpeare. 

Wool new thorn, laid cafually upon a vefiel vf 
verjuice, had drunk up the verjuice, though the 
weficl was without any flaw. f Bacon. 

I hovli have acquainted my judge with one ad- 
vantage, and which I nowcafvallyremember. Dryd. 

Ca’suaLness. n. f. [from cafunh)] Ac- 
cidentalnefs. mei 

Ca’suatty. n. f- [from cafial.] 

t. Accident ; a thing hap 
not defign. 

With more patience men endure the loffes that 
befal them by mere cafualty, than the damages 
which they futtain by injuftice. Raleigh's Ejjays. 

That Octavius Cafar fhould fhift his camp 
that night that it happened to be took by the 
enemy, was a mere cafualty; yet it preferved a 


government in the imperialcity of theworld. South. 
2. Chance that produces unnatural death. 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 


It is chferved in particular nations, that, within 
the {pace of two or three hundred years, notwith- 
landing all cafwaltics, the number of men doubles. 

$ Burnet’s Theory. 

We find one cafualty in our bills, of which, 
though these be daily talk, there is little effect. 

À . Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Ca’sutst. n. f. [cafuifte, Fr. from cafus, 

Lat.] One that fludies and fettles cafes 
of confcience. 


Cat.2./f. A fort of thip. 


ning by chance, | 


perfon, who lived to eftablith a total alteration of 


Ev’n in the force and road of cajualty, Shakefpeare. 


CHEN 


The judgment of any cafuif, or learned di- 
vine, concerning the ftate of a man’s foul, is not 
fufficient to give him confidence. South. 

You can fearce fee ‘a bench of porters without 
two or three cafuifis in it, that will fettle you the 
rights of princes. Addifors 

Who fhall decide when doctors difagree, 

And foundeft cafuifts doubt, like you and me? Popre 


Casut’sticaL. adj. [from cafnift.] Re- 


lating to cafes of confcience; containe 
ing the doétrine relating to cafes. © 
What arguments they have to beguile poor, fim- 
ple, unftable fouls with, I know not; but furely 
the practical, cafuiftical, that is, the principal, vital 
part of their religion favours very little of fpiri- 
tuality. Soath, 


Ca’suistry. n. f. [from cafuift.] The 


fcience of a cafuth; the doctrine of 
cafes of confcience. 
,_ This conceffion would not paf for good cafuiftry 
in theft ages. Popes Odyffey. Nester. 
Morality, by her falfe guardians drawn, 
Chicane in furs, and cafuifiry in lawn, 
Pope's Dunciad. 


CAT.2./. [katz, Teuton. chat, Fr.] A do- 


meftick animal that catches mice, com- 
monly reckoned by naturalifts the lowe 
order of the leonine fpecies. 
"Twas you incens’d the rabble : 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thofe myfteries, which heav’n 
Will not have earth to know. Shakefp. Coriolaeus, 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 
Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
A cat, as fhe beholds the light, draws the ball 
of her eye {mall and long, being covered over with 
a green fkin, and dilates it at pleafure, 
Peacham on Drawing. 
. A i 
Car tn the pan, [imagined by fome to be 
rightly written Catipan, as coming from 
Catifania. An unknown correfpondent 
imagines, very naturally, that it is cor- 
rupted from Cate inthe pan.] 

There is a cunning which we, in England, call 
the turning of the eat in the pan; which is, when 
that which a man fays to another, he lays it as if 
another had faid it to him. i Bacon. 

Cat o’ nine tails. A whip with nine lathes, 


ufed for the punifhment of crimes, 
You dread reformers of an imj-ous age, 
You awful cat o zine tai/s to the ftage, 
This once be juft, and in our caufe engage. 
Prologue to Vanbrugh’s Falfe Friend. 
CATACHRE'SIS. n. f. {nxardxenos, a- 
bufe.] It is, in rhetorick, the abufe of a 
trope, when the werds are too far wreft- 
ed from their native fignification ; or 
when one word is abufively put for ano- 
ther, for want of the proper word ; as, 
a voice beautiful to the ear. 
Smiths Rhetorick. 
CaTACHRESTICAL. adj. [from catachre- 
fis.) Cotitrary to proper ufe; forced ; 
far fetched. 

A catackreflical and far derived fimilitude it 
holds with men, that is, in a bifurcation. 

Sh Brown's Fulgar Errourn 

Ca’ractysm, m. f. [xataxricu®.] A 

deluge; an inundation ; ufed generally 
for the univerfal deluge. 

The opinion that held theft eataclyfms and em- 
pyrofes unive.fal, was fach as held that it puta 
total confummation unto things in this lower 
world. x Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Ca’tacomss. n. f. [from xara, and xou- 
6®-, a hollow or cavity.) Snbterraneous 
cavities for the burtal of the dead; of 

- which 


‘which there are a great number about 
three miles from Rome, fuppofed to be 
the caves and cells where the primitive 
chriftians hid and aflembled themfelves, 
and where they interred the martyrs, 
which are accordingly vifited with de- 
votion. But, anciently, the word cata- 
comb was only underitood of the tombs 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. Chambers. 

On the fide of Naples are the catacomls, which 
muk tuve been full of ftench, if the dead bodies 
that lay ia them were left to rot in open nitches. 

Addfin, 

CaTAGMA‘TICK. adj, [xarzyue, aefrac- 
tare.) That which has the quality of 
confolidating the parts. 

l put on a catagmatick emplafter, and, by the 
ufe of a laced glove, {cattered the pituitous fwel- 
ling, and ftrengthened it. Wifeman's Surge-y- 

CATALE PSIS. 2. f. [xatrarady.] A lighter 
fpecies of the apoplexy, or epileply. 

‘There is a difeafe called a catalepfs, wherein the 
patient is fuddenly feized without fenfe or motion, 
and remains in the fame pofture in which the 
difeafe feizeth him. Arbuthnot. 

CATALOGUE, a. f. [xataroyS.] An enu- 
meration of particulars; alit; a regif- 
ter of things one by one. 

In the catalogue ye go for men, 
Showghes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakelpeare’s Macbeth. 

Make a catalogue of profperous facrilegious per- 
fons, and I believe they will be repzated fooner than 
the alphabet. South. 

In the library of manufcripts belonging to St. 
Laurence, of which there is a printed.catalogue, X 
looked into the Virgil, which difputes its antiquity 
with that of the Vatican. Addifon. 

T'he bright Taygete, and the fhining Bears, 
‘With all the failors catalogu? of tarse Addifin’s Ovid. 

CatramountTain. z. f. [from cat and 
mountain.| A fierce animal, refembling 
a Cat. á 
fide were feen the glaring catamountain, and the 
quill-darting porcupine. N « 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
CA TAPHRACT. x. f. (cataphrafa,Lat.] 
A horfe-man in complete armour. 
On each fide went armed guards, 
Both horfe and foot; before him and behind, 
Archers and flingers, catapbraéts and (pears. 
- Milten's Sampfon Agoriflese 

CA TaPLasM. n. f. [xatamdacua.] A 
poultice ; a foft and moift application. 

1 bought an unétion of a mountevank, 

So murtal, that but dip a knife in it, 

Whee it draws blood, no cataplafm fo rare, 

Co lected from all fimples that have virtue 

Under the mooo, can taye, Shak-fpedre's Hamlet. 

Warm cataplafms difeuls but {calding hot may 
conirm the tumour. irbuthnot on Aliments 

CATAPULT. 2. f. [eatapulta, Lat.}] An 
engine ufed anciently to throw fones. 


“The balifta violently thot great ftones and quar- 
rics, as alfo the carapu/rs. Camden's Remains. 


WA? k 


Of heay'n fet apen, on the earth thal! pour 
Rain, day and night. > 
Toerents and loud impetuous catarals, 
Through roads abrupt, and rude unfafhion’d tracts, 
Run down the lofty mountain’s channel’d fides, 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides. 
Blackmore. 
Ca‘raracr. [In medicine.] A fuffyfon 
of the eye, when little clouds, motes, aud 
flies feem to £oat about in the air; when 
confirmed, the pupil of the eye is ci- 
ther wholly, or in part, covered, and 
fhut up with 2 little thin fkin, fo that the 
light has no admittance. Quincy. 
Satadine hath a yellow milk, which hath like- 
wife much acrimony ;-for it cleaoferh the eyes: it 
is good alfo for cataradls. Racen's Natural Hiftary. 
CATA'RRH. n. f. [xarappin, defro] A 
defluxion of a fharp ferum from the 
glands about the head and throat, ge- 
nerally occafioned by a diminution of 
infenfible perfpiration, or cold, whercin 
what fhould pals by the fkin; oozes out 
upon thole glands, and occafions irrita- 
tions. The caufes are whatfoever occa- 
fions too great a quantity of ferum; 
whatfoever hinders the difcharge by 
urine, and the pores of the fkin. 


~ Quiney. 
All fev’rous kinds, 
Convulfions, epilepfies, fierce catarrhs. Parad. Loft. 
Neither was the body then fubject to die by 
piecemeal, and languifh under coughs, catarrbs, 
or confumptions. South. 
CATA'RRHAL. } adj. [from catarrh.] 
ATARRHOUS.§ Relating to a catarrh ; 
' proceeding from a catarrh, 

The catarrhal fever requires evacuations, Floyer. 
Old age attended with a glutinous, eold, ca- 

tarrbous, leacophlezmatick conftitution. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


CATASTROPHE, 2. fi [yxracleadn, 


The black prince of Monomopsta, by whofe | 1. The change, or revolution, spf pro- 


duces the conclufion or final event of a 
dramatic piece. 
Pat !—He comes like the eataffrepbe nf the old 
comedy. a Shakefpeares 
That philofopher declares for tragedies, whofe 
catoftropbes are unhappy, with relation to the prin- 
cipal charaéters. - Dennis. 
2. A final event; a conclufion, gencrally 
unhappy. 

Here was a mighty revolution, the moft horrible 
and partentous catafropbe that nature ever yet faw; 
an elegant and habitable earth quite fhattered. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Carcar. n. f. [from ca: and call.] A 

fqueaking inflrument, ufed in the play- 
houfe to condemn plays. 

A young lady, at the theatre, conceived a paffion 
for a notorious rake that headed a party of cateals. 

y * Speéfater. 

Three eatcals be the bribe 
Of him, whofe chatt’ring thames the ménkey 
tribe. $ Pope. 


CATARACT. x. f. [xaragaxsn.] A fall of |%o CATCH. ~. a. preter. I catched or 


water from on high; a thoot of water ; 
a cafcade. 
Blow, winds, and crack yourchecks; rage, blow ! 
You cataraéls and hurricanes, {pout 
Till you have drench’d our fteeples. Shake/pearc. 
What if all $ 
Her itores were open’d, and the firmament 
Of hej] thould fpout her cataraéts of fire ? 
Impendent horruurs l 
No fooner he, with them of man and beag 
Selcé for life, thall in the ark be lodg‘d, 
Ard fhelter’d round; but all the cararaé?s 


caught sal have catched or caught. { ket/en, 
Datch.] 
t. To lay hold on with the hand: inti- 
mating the fuddennefs of the action. 
And when he arofe aguinft me, I eaughe him 
by his beard, and fmote him, and flew him. 
s Sam. xviie 35. 


Milton's Paradife Lop, |2. To ftop any thing flying ; to receive 


any thing in the paffage. 
Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air, 
To Tufculum or Algido repair. Addifon en Italy 


‘Milton's Paradife Loft. 4 


6. To receive fuddenly. 


CAT 
3. To feize any thing by purfuit. 


1 fw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, 
when he caught it, he let it go ugain; and after it 
again ; and cver and over he comes, and up again; 
and caught it again., Shakefpeare’s Coriclanus. 


4. To flop any thing falling s to intercept 


failing. a 
A fhepherd diverted himfclf with toffing up 
eggs, and catching them again. Speltatore 


‘5. To enfnare ; to entangle in a fnare ; to 


take or hold in a trap. 
_ And they fent unta him certain of the Pharifecs 
“and of the Herodians, to catch him in his wotds. 
. 3 , Mark, xii. 13. 
Thefe artificial methods of reafoning are more 
adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to 
inftruét and inform the underftanding. * Lockes? 


The curling fmoke mounts heavy from the fires, 
At length it catches fame, and in a blaze expires. 
Dryden. 
But ftopp’d for fear, thus’violently driv’n, 9 
The {parks fhauld earch his axletree of heav’n. ` 
ve Dryden. 
7: To faften fuddenly upon ; to feize. 
The mule went under the thick boughs of a 
great oak, aad his head caught hold of the oak. 
2 Sam. xviii, 19. ~ 
Would they, like Benhadad’s embaffadors, 
catch hold of every amicable expreffion ? 
i Decay of Pictya 
8. To feize unexpectedly. , 
` To catch fomething out of his mouth, that they 
‘might accufe him. Luke, xi. 54. 
9. To Seize eagerly. o 
They have caught up every thing greedily, with 
that bufy ecuriofity, and unfitisfactory inquifitive- 
nefs, which Seneca calls the difeafe of the Grecks. 
g- ‘ E Pope. 
: I've perus’d her well; 
Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled, 
That they have cangker the king. 
: Nbakelpeare’s Henry VIN. 
to. To pleafe; to feize the affections ; to 
charm. 
For J am young, a novice in the trade, 
The fool of love, unpractis’d to perfuade, 
And want the foothing arts that catch the fair, 
But, caught myfelf, lie ftraggling in the fnare, 
7 Drydene 
11, To receive any contagion or difeafe. 
I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Thofe meafles, 
© Which we difdain‘fhould tecter us, yet feek 
The very way to earch them. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 
In footh 1 know not why I am fo fad : 
It wearles me; you fay it wearies you; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
Iam tolearn. Sbakefpeares Merchant of Vente, 
The fofteft of our Britith ladies expofe their 
necks and arms to the open air; which the mea 
_ could not do without catching cold, for want of 
being accuftomed to it. Addifon’s Guardians 
Or call the winds thrs’ long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope. 
12. Tocatchat, To endeavour fuddenly to 


lay hold on. 
Saucy litors 
Will catch ae us like Mrompets, and feald shimers 
Ballad us qutof tune. Shak, dntony and Cleupatra. 
Make them cat: bat all opportunities of fubvert~ 
ing the fkate. diddijon's State af the Wore 
To CATCH. V. a, 
1. To be conthgious ; to fpread infection, 
or mifchief. 
Tis time to give them phyfick, their difeafes 
Are grown fo carching. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
Sicknefs is catching ; oh, were favour to! 
Yours would J cated: fair Hermia, ere 1 go. Shak, 
Conf tecing it with atl its malignity gudcarching 
nature, it may be enuinerated with phe worft of 
epidemicks. P Ha viy 
Nnz Va 


car = CAT CAT 


The palace of Deiphobus'afecends °  ' Another monfter, . A fingle propofitign, which is alfo categcricaly 
Infmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. Dryd. Sullen of afpeét, by the vulgar call’d may be divided again inte fimple and comples. 
Does the {edition ‘catch from man to man, A ca:chpoll, whofe polluted hands the gods Watts's Legick. 
And run among the ranks? Addifen’s Cato. With force incredible and magick charms CATEGO’RICALLY. adv. [from categori- 
2. To lay hold fuddenly * as, the hook f a. haya apdoeiniihe FA ail — cal.) 
catches. ould haply on ill-fated fhoulder lay m M Direâlv: 
When the yellow hair in flame fhould fall, Of debtors sila Ere ie 


Ca’rcuworn.n./. [from catch and werd. | * Pofitively ; plainly. . J 
With printers.] Bhe morkaiko corey: T dare affirm, and that categorically, in all parts 
= . . wherever trade is great, and continues fo, that 
of the page under the 1d& line, which is | trade muft be nationally profitable. 
repeated at the top of the next page. ~ Child's Difcourfe of Trade. 
CATE. n». f. Food; fomething to be eaten. | CA°TEGORY. ». /. [xednyopia.] A clafs ; 
This is fcarcely read in the. fingular.} a rank; an order of ideas; a predica- 


The catcbing fire might burn the golden cawl. š 


i Dryden. 

CaTcH. n. f. [from the verb.] z 
1, Seizure; the ad of feizing any thing 
that files or hides. i 
Taught by his open eye; 


His eye, that ev’n did mark her trudden grafs, See Cares 
‘ i f TA G : ment. = 
That the would fain the cated "i Strephon m R P Ki ae pa sa taes A The abfolute infinitude, in a manner, quite 
aah Aa > š or foldiers ttomachs always lerve them welle Spare changes the nature of beings, and exalts them into 
ee Maa es see E, Ara CATECHE'TiCAL. adj. [from xarngiw.] | a different category. i Cheyne. 
ation; itis no'wonder, therefore, that they were Confifting of queftions and anfwers. CaTena’Rian. adj. [from catena, Lat.] 


often engaged on one fubjedt. > 
Addifen on Ancient Medals. 
3. An advantage taken; hold laid on, as 
in hafte. 

All which notions are but igaorant catches of a 
few things, which are moft obvious to men’s ob- 
fervacions. Bacon 

The motion is bat a catch of the wit upon a 

` few inflances 5 as the rhanner is in the philofophy 
received. ` : Bacon. 
Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, 
Should turn on flying hours, and catch of moments. 
Drydens 
4. The a& of taking quickly froni‘another. 

Several quires, placed one over againft another, }° 
and taking the voice by catcher anthem wife, give 
great pleafure. Bacon. 

5. A fong fimg in fucceflion, where one 
catches it from another, ~ 

This is the tane of our carch,-play'd by the pic- 
ture of nobody. Sbakelpeare’s Tempe. 

Far be from thence the glutton parafite, 
Singing his drunken raters all the night. 

` Dryden june 

The meat was ferv’d, the bowls were crown’d, 
Catches were fung, and healths went rouad. Prior. 

6. The thing caught ; profit; advantage. 

Hector hall have a great catch, ifhe knock out 
your brains; he were as good crack a fufty nut 
with no kernel. Sbakefpeare’s Troilas and Creffider 

7. A Snatch; a fhort interval of aétion. 
It has been writ by cateber, with many intervals. 
A Lock, 


+ Socrates introduced a catachetiral method of ar- Relating to a chain; refembli 
guing; he would afk hia adverfary quéftion upon ebcin & 3 femb Meia 


queftion, till he convinced him, out of his own l Ta ‘ . 
mouth, that his opinions were wrong. a pent” the.catenigan SOE 13 formed by 
3 Addifon's SpeBlator. oii or prain hanging freely between gee 
P ufpenfion. arrire 
Care CHE TICALLY. adu. [from cateche~ The back is bent after the manner of the rate- 
tical.] In the way of queftion and anfwer. narian curve, by which it obtains that curvature 
To CA°TECHISE. v. a. (xernytu.] that ia fafeft for the included marrow. 
1.°To inftru& by atking queftions, -and ie Ne os mir Principles. 
correcting the arifwers, o CA’TE +. @ [rom catena, 
1 will catecbife the world for hira 3 that is, make Lat.] To chain. Dia. 
queftions,-and bid them anfwer. Shakefp. Orbello. | CATENA rion. x. f. [from catena, Lat.) 
Had thofe three thoufand fouls been catecbifed by Link ; regular afim s J 


our modern cafuifts, we had feen a wide difference. Bie eatendtion: orton leivimauamien one 
Decay of Piety. > E ’ never 


d baak h > hia pleafure fhall divide, let go, or feparate, they 
z. To queftion; to interrogate; to exa-} Mall fall from theirexiftence. Brown’s Vulg. Err, 


mine ; to try by interrogatories. ’ ` 
Why then I fuck my teeth, and saterbife To CATER. V. m. [from cates.) To pro 


My piked man of countries. Shakefp. King Jobn. vide food ; to buy in victuals. q 
There flies about a ftrange report, He that doth the ravens feed, 
Of fome exprefs árriv’d at court Yea providently caters for the fparrow, 
I'm ftopp'd by all the fools I meety Be comfort tomy age. Shakefp. As you like it.~ 
[And catecbis'd in ev'ry fireet. .  Swift.| CA TER. # f. [from the verb.] Provider ;- 
CA'TECHISER. x. f. [from To catechife.]| collector of provifions, or victuals; mif- 
One who catechifes. printed perhaps for caterer. 
Ca’TECHISM. 7. JE [from xalny ica. ] A The oyfters dredged in this Lyner, find a wel- 
. form of inftru€tion by means of queftions comer acceptance, where the tate ia cater for the 
and anfwers, concerning religion. Ranei, than chats ae pce 
Ways of teaching there have been fundry always 7 ý a edie ee 
ufual in God's church; for the firit introduction | CA TER. m. £ [guatre, Fr.] The four of 
of youth to the knowledge of God, the Jews even cards and dice. 
till this day have their catechifors. Hocker. | C ATER-COUSIN. 1 J. A corrupti f 
i : i - «n. f. A corruption o 
He bad no carabin bit the creates) negde quatre-coufin, from the ridiculoufnefs of 


8. A taint; a flight contagion. 


3 G no ftudy but reflection, and read no book but the ; s 
Merti Har me ‘4 on volume of the world. ” South. | calling coufin or relation to fo remote a: 
s Glanville’s Scepfis. | CA'TECHIST. n. f. [xania] One whofe | degree. e m 
g. Any thing that catches and holds, asa | charge is to inftruét by queftions, or to a ee a rig you orth eee 
hook. - | queftion the uninftruéted concerning re- | "9709 37e Saree D Merchant of Penice 
10. A fmall fwift-failing hip: often writ-} ligion. Poetry and reafon, how come thefe to be cater 
ten kerteh, ” None of years and knowledge was admitted, coufin: P Rymer's Tragedies of the laf Age. 
CATCHER. m if [from catch.) who had not been inftruéted by the catechift in thia | CATERER. 7 Fe [from rater.) One em- 
1. He that catches. foundation, which the catecbif? received from the loved rote an Adah . We 
bifhop. Hammond's Fundamentals, ploy O select gin uy in proviions 


2. That in which any thing is caught. 
Scallops will move fo ftrongly, as oftentimes to 
Teap out of the catcher wherein they are caught. » 
' Grew’s Mufæim. 
Ca'TCHELY. 2. f. [from earch and fy.] 
A plant; a fpecies of camprou ; which f 


for the family ; the providore or pur- 
veyor. ; 
Let no fcent offenfive the chamber infeft 5 


CATECHU MEN. a. f. [xelnxdus®-.] One 
who is yet in the firft rudiments of chrif- 
tianity ; the loweft order.of Chrittians] | E ai Opare vil cureaiens 


in the primitive church. € . Let the caterer mind the tafte of exch gueft, 
The prayers of the church did not begin in St. And the cook in his dreffing comply with their 


fee. Auftin’s time, till the catechumens were difmitted. wa es. Ben Fonfen's Tavern Academy. 

2 Stilling fleet. H de th dy ray tas’ 
Ca’Pourot. nf [from a a goll.) à n e made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s caterers, 
A ferjeant ; a bumbailif. CATECHUME'NICAL, adj. [from caterbu- | and baile a nat King Charles. 
AUL, \ i i echumens. Seldom fhall one fee in citiea or coarts that 
Carchpoll, though now it be ufed as a word of men J Belonging to the cat c Dia athletick vigour, which is feen in poor houfes, 


contempt, yet, in ancient times, it feems to have 
been ufed withour reproach, for fuch' as we now 
call ferjeants of the mace, or any other that ufes 


where nature is their cogk, and neceflity their 
CATEGORICAL. adj. [from category.] Ab- | caterer. South. 


to arreft men upon any caufe. © Cowdh folute ; adequate ; pofitive 3 equal tothe | Ca’reress. n f. [from cater. A woman 
They call all temporal bufineffes undertheriffries, | thing to be expreffed. employed to cater, or provide victuals, 
as if they were but matters for undertheriffs and The king's commiffioners defired to know, Impuftor ! do not charge ingocent nature, 
catchpolls; though many times thofe usderheriff- whetber the parliament's commiffioners did believe As if the would her children thould be riotous 
nies do morg good than thcir high {peculations. that bifhops were unlawful? They could never With her abundance: the, good catere/:, 
Bacon's Ejfays. obtain a categorical anfwar. Clarendon. Means her provifiva only to the good. Milton. 


p i CATERPILLAR. 


CHT 

CATERPILLAR, af. [This word Skinner 
and Minjbew are inclined to derive from 
chatte pelufe, a weafel. It feems eafily de- 
‘ducible from cazes,- food, and piller, Fr. 
to rob; the animal that eats up the 
fruits of the earth. < s 

1. A worm which, when it gets wings, is 
fuftained by leaves and fruits. 

The caterpillar breedeth of dew and leaves 5 for 
we fee infinite caterpillars breed upan trees and 
hedges, by which the Icaves of the trees or hedges 
are confumed. Bacon. 

Aufter is drawn with a pot pouring forth water, 
with which defcend grafshoppers, caterpillars, and 
creatures bred by moiiture. Peacham on Drawing. 

2. Any thing voracious and ufelefs. 
CATERPILLAR. 2. f. [/corpioides, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. Miller. 
To CATERWA UL. v. x. [from cat.] . ` 
1. To make a noife as cats in rutting 
time. j 
2. To make any offenfive or odious noife. 

What a caterwauling do you keep here! If my 
lady has not called up her fteward Malvolio, and 
bid him turn you our of doors, never truf me. 

Stakefpeare’s Tquelfth Night. 
‘Was no difpute between F 
The caterwauling brethren? Hudibras. 
CATES. x./. [of uncertain etymology : 
Skinner imagines it may be corrupted 
from delicate; which is not likely, be- 
canle Junius obferves, that the Dutch 
have ater in the fame fenfe with our 
cater. At has no fingular.]  Viands ; 
food ; dith of meat : generally employed 
to fignify nice and luxurious food. 

The fair acceptance, Sir, creates 
The entertainment perfed, not the cates. 

i Ben Jonfon. 

O watteful riot, never well content 
With low priz’d fare; hunger ambitious 
Of cates by land and fea fat fetcht and fent. 

Raleigh. 
Alas;-how fimple to thefe cares, 
Was that crude apple that diverted"Eve! > 
: o Paradife Loft. 

They, by th’ alluring odour drawn, in haté 
Fly to the dulcet cates, and crowding fip 
Their palatable bane. Philips. 

With coftly cares the ftain‘d her frugal board, 
Then with ill-getten wealth fhe bought a lord. 

Arbuttnct. 

Ca’trisn. m f. The name of a fea-fith 
in the Weft Indies; fo called from its 
round head and large glaring eyes, by 
which they are dilcovered in. hollow 
rocks. Phillips. 
Ca’rHarpines. #. f. Small ropes ina 
fhip, running in little blocks from one 
fide of the fhrouds to the other, near the 
deck: they belong only te the main 
fhrouds ; and their ufe is to force the 
fhronds tight, for the eafe and fafety of 
the mafts, when the fhip rolls. Harris. 
CATHA‘RTICAL. i adj.[ xaSeerixd;.] Purg- 
CatHarttcr. § ing medicines. The 
vermicular or periftaltick motion of the 
guts continually helps on their contents, 
from the pylorus to the reum; and 
every irritation either quickens that mo- 
tion in its natural order, or occafions 
fome little inverfions in it. In both, 
what but flightly adheres to the coats 
wiil be loofened, and they will be more 
agitated, and thus rendered more fluid. 
By this only it is manifelt, how a ca- 


e 


thartic haftens and increafes the dif- 
charges by ftool; but where the force 
of the ftimulus is great, all the appen- 
dages of the bowels, and all the vifcera 
in the abdomen, will be twiched; by 
which a great deal will be drained back 
into the inteftines, and made a part of 
what they difcharge. Quincy. 
Quickfilver precipitated either with gold, or 
without addition, into a powder, is wont to be 
ftrongly enoogh cathartieal, though the chymifts 
have not proved, that either gold or mercury hath 
any falt, much lefs any that is purgative. 
Boyles Sceptical Chymift. 
Luftrations and carbarticks of the mind were 
fought for, and all endeavour nfed to calm and re- 
gulate the fury of the paifions. Decay, of Piety. 
The piercing caufticks ply their {piteful pow'r, 
Emeticks ranch, and keencatharticks tour. Garth. 
Plato kas called mathematical demonftrations 


. the catharticks or purgatives of the fool. 


Addifon's Spefators 
CaTHa'RTICALNESS. n.f. [from cathar- 
tical.) Purging quality. Š 
Ca'THEAD. #./. A kind of foftl. 

+ The nodules with leaves in them, called catbeads, 
feem to confitt of a fort of iron ftone, nut unlike 
that which is found in the rocks near Whitehaven 
in Cumberland, where they call them catfcaups. ° 

` Weoodavard on Foffls. 

Ca’tueap. n. f. [ina thip.] A piece of 
timber with two fhivers at one end, hav- 
ing a rope and a block, to which is faf- 
tened a great iron hook, to trice up the 
anchor from the hawfe to the top of the 
forecaftle. 

CATHEDRAL. adj. [from cathedra, Lat. a 
chair of authority ; an epifcopal fee.] 

1. Epifcopal ; containing the fee of -a 

bifhop. j 

A cathedral church is that wherein there are two 
or more perfons, with a bifhop at the head of 
them, that do make as it were one body politick. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Methought I fat in feat of majefty, 
In the cathedral church of Weftminfter. 
.. _Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 

2. Belonging to an epifcopal church. 

His conftant and regular alfitting at the cathe- 
dral fervice was never interrupted by the tharpnefs 
of weather. Locke. 

3. In low phrafe, antique; venerable ; 
old. This feems to be the meanize in 
the following lines. 

Here aged trees cathedral walks compofe, 

And mount the hill in venerable rows; 

There the green infants in their beds are laid. Pope. 
CATHEDRAL. n.f. The head church of 
a diocefe. . 

There is nething in Leghorn fo extraordinary as 
thegathedral, which a man may view with plea- 
fure, after he has feen St. Peter's, Audifon on Italy. 

CATHERINE PEAR. See Pear. 

For ftreaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as are on a Carberine pears i : 

The fide that’s next the fun. Sackling. 

CATHETER, n. f. [xaSerie.] A hollow 
and fomewhat crooked inflrument, to 
thraft into the bladder, to afift in bring- 
ing away the urine, when the paflage is 
ftopped by a {tone or gravel. pm 

A large clyfter, fuddenly injeéted, hath fre- 
quently forced the urine out of the bladder; but 
if ie fail, a catheter muft help you. ° 

- Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Ca*ruoves.2.f, (Ina thip.] Two little 
holes aftern above the gun-room ports, 
to bring in a cable or hawfer through 


9 


° 


Sea Dif. 


CAT 


them to tHe capftan, when there is oc- 


cafion to heave the fhipaftern. Sea DiR. ~ 
CATHOLICISM. 2. f. [from ¢atholich.] 


Adherence to the catholick church. < 
CA°THOLICK. adj. [eatholique, Fr. xa- 
3éaix@-, univerfal or general. ] 
1. The church of Jefus Chrift is called ca- 
thelick, becanfe it extends throughout the 


world, and is not limited by time. =~ 


2. Some truths are faid tó be catholich, 
becaufe they are’ received by all the 
faithful. M 

3. Catholick is often fet in oppofition to 
heretick or fectary, and to fchifmatick. 


4. Catholick or canonical epifties, are feven- 


in number; that of St. James, two of 


St. Peter, three of St. John, and that of ~ 


St. Jude. . They are called catholic, 

becaufe they are directed to all the faith- 

ful, and not to any particular church ; 
-and canonical, becaufe they contain ex- 
` cellent rules of faith and morality. 

- . Calmet, 


Doubtlefs the fuccefs of thofe your great and ca- 
tholick endeavours will promote the empire of man 


over nature, and bring plentiful acceffion of glory’ 


to your nation. 


Glanville’s Scepfis, 


Thofe fyftems undertake to give an account of) 


the formation of the univerfe, by mechanical hy- 
pothefes of miatter, moved either uoncertainly, or 
according to fome catholick laws. Ray. 
Catuo'xtcon. n. f.. [from catholick; xa- 
Séamoy Yapa.) An univerfal medicine. 
Prefervation again that fin, is the contempla- 
tion of the laft judgment. “This is indeed a ca~ 
tholicon againft all; but we find it particularly 
applied by St. Paul to judging and defpifing our 
brethren. Government of the Tongue. 
Ca’tains. 2. f. [kattekens, Dutch. In bo- 
tany.] An affemblage of imperfect flow- 
ers hanging from trees, in manner of a 
rope or cat’s tail; ferving as male blof- 
foms, or flowers of the trees, by which 
they are produced. ` Chambers. 
CA'TLIKE, adj. [from cat and Kike.) Like 
a Cat. 
A lionefs, with udders all drawn dry, | 


au 


Lay couching head on ground, with carlite watch. . ~ 


Shakefpeare. 
CATLING. m f. 

t. A difmembering knife ufed by fur- 
geons. 
2. It feems to be nfed by Shakepeare for 

catgut ; the materials `of fiddle ftrings. 
What mufick there will be in him after Hector 
has knocked out his brains, I know not. But, I 
am fure, none; unlefs the fidler Apollo get his 
finews to make catlings of. Shakefpeari. 


o The down or mols growing about wal- 
nut trees, refembling the hair of a cat. 


. Harris, 
Ca'rmtnt. 2. f. [cataria, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 4 .. Miller. 


Caro’rprricat. adj. [from catoptricks:} 
Relating to catoptricks, or vifion. by re- 
fection. i 

A catoptrical or didptrical hzat is fuperiour to 


any, visrifying the hardeit tubftances. 
Arbuthrot on Air. 


Cato’prricks. 2. f. [vdronlger, a looking `. 


glafs.] That part of opticks which treats 
of vifion by refleétion. ” 

Ca'trire. n.f. [from cat and pife.] The 
fame with catcal; an intrument that 
makes a {queaking noife. 2 

ame 


Harris. , 


` 


" 


. 
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Some fongters can no mote fing in any cham- 
ber but their own, than fome clerks can read in 
any book but their own; put them out of their 
toad once, and they are mere carpipes and dunces. 


> L'Efranges 
Car’s-eYe. m. f A fone. 
Cınt*s-eye is oF a gliftering “grey, interchanged 
with a ftraw colour. Woesavard on Fofjtls. 
Car’s-roor. 2./ An herb; the fame with 
alebo, or ground-ivy ; which fee. 
Car’s-wgeap. a. /. A kind of apple. . 
+ Car's-bead, by f me called the gn-no-further, 
is a very large apple, and agood bearer. 
4 é Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Ca’rsiuver. z. f A kind of fofhil. 
© Gatjlver is compofed of plates that are generally 
plain and parallel, and that are Acxitle and elai- 
-tcks and is of thr:e forts, the yellow or golden, 
-© the white or filvery, and the black. 
; IWoodavard on Foffils. 
C ATS-TAIL. #./. 
1. A long round fubftance, that grows in 
winter upon nut-trees, pines, Se. 
2. A kind of reed which bears a {pike like 
` the tail of a cat. 
Phillis»? s World of Words. 
Ca’rsur. x. /. A kind of Indian pickle, 
imitated by pickled mufhrooms. 
And, for our home-bred Britith cheer, 
Botargo, catfup, ard cavier. « Savift. 
Ca’rrue. 2./. [A word of very common 
ufe, but of doubiful or unknown ety- 
mology. “It is derived by Skinner, Me- 
nage, and Spelman, from capitalia, que 
ad caput pertinent ; perfonal goods: in 
_which fenfe chattels is yet ufed in our 
law. Mandeville ules catcl:-for price.) 
1. Beafts of pafture, not wild nor domeltick. 
Make poor men’s carrie break their necks. 
Shakefpeare. 
And God made the beaft of the earth after his 
-kind, and care/e awer their kind, and every thing 
that creepeth upon the earth after his kind. 
P " Genfis, i. 25. 
, 2. Itis ufed in reproach of human beings. 
Boys and women ate for the mott part cattle of 
this colour. Nhakelpeare’s sls you like it. 
CAVALCADE. z. f. [Fr. from cavallo, a 
horfe, Ital.] A proceffion on horfeback. 
Your cavalcade the fair fpectators view, 
From their high ftandings, yet look up to you: 
From your brave train each fingles out a cay, 
And longa to date a cunqueft from your day. - 
$ Dryden. 
How muft the heart of the old man rejoice, 
when he faw fuch a oumcrous cavalcade of his own 
*yaifing! Addifen. 
CAVALVER. n.f. (cavalier, Fr.] 
1. A horfeman ; a knight. 
2. A gay, {prightly military man. 
For who is he, who chin is hat emich'd 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These euli’d and choice drawn cavelicrs to France? 
. Sbakefpeare's Henry VHE 
3. The appellation of the patty or king 
Charles the Firft. 
Each party grows proud of that appellation, 


which their adverfaries at firtt intend as a reproach +’ 


of this fort were the Guclfs and Gibelines, Hu- 
guenots, and Cavaliers. Swift. 
CavaLiEr. adj. [from the fubftantive. ] 
1. Gay; fprightly ; warlike. 
2. Generous; brave. 

The peup'e are naturally not valiant, and not 
much ravaliir. Now it is the nature of cowards 
to hurt, where they can receive none.  Suckiing. 

3. Dildainful ; haughty. 
CAVALYERLY. adv. [from cavalier.) 


Haughtily ; arrogantly  difdainfully. 
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Ca’vaury. n. f. (cavalerie, Fr.|- Horfe |, 


troops ; bodies of men furnifned with 


horfes for war. , 
IE a tate run moĝ to gentlemen, and the huf- 
bandmen and plowmen be but as their woi kfolks, 
you may have a good cavahy, but never good fa- 
ble bands of foot. Bacon's Henry Vii. 
Their cavalry, in the battle of bienheim, could 
not fuftain the hock of the Britifh kerfe. 
Addifon on the War. 


+ 
To CaVATE, v, a, [cavo, Lat.] To 
hollow out ; to dig into a hollow. 
Cava‘zion. n. f. [from cavo, Lat. In 
archite€ture.] The hollowing or under- 
digging of the earth for cellarage ; al- 
lowed to be the fixth part of the height 
of the whole building. Phillips. 
Ca’upesecx. æ. f. A fort of light hats, 
fo called from a town in France where 
they Were firft made. Phillips. 
CA’UDLE. 2. / [chandeau, Fr.] A mix- 
ture of wine and other ingredients, 
given to women in childbed, and fick 
etfons. 
Ye thall kave a hempen candle then, and the 
heip of a hatchet. Shakelpeare’s Henry Vi, 
He had gnod broths, caxdle, and fuch like; and 
J believe he did drink fome wine. Wifimen's Surg. 
To Ca’upus. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To 
make caudle; to mix as caudle. ` ` 
Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, caud/e thy morning toatt, 
To cure thy o’ernight’s furfei¢? Shek. Timon. 


CAVE. z». f. [cave, Fr. cavea, Lat.] 


t- A cavern; aden; a hole entering ho- 


rizontally under the ground ; a habita- 


tion in the earth. 
The wrathful fkies 
Gallow the very wand’rer€ of the'dark, b 
And make them keep their caves. Shak. K. Lear. 
Bid him bring his power 
Before fun-rifing, lett his fon George tall 
Into the blind eave of eternal n*ght. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard NI. 
They did fquare and carve, and polifh their 
fone and marble works, even in the very cave of 
the quarry.. Watton. 
Through this a cave was dug with vaft expence ; 
The work it feem'd of fome fufpicious prince. 
‘Dryden. 
z. A hollow; any hollow place. Not ufed. 
The objeét of fight doth (trike upon the pupil 
of the cye directly; whereas the cave of the ear 
doth hold off the found a little. Bacon's Nar. Hif. 
To Cave. v.n. [from the noun.] To dwell 


in a cave. f 
Such as we 
. Cave here, haunt here, are outlaws.  Shakefpeare. 
Ca’year. af. [caveat, Lat. let bim be- 
wiare.] Intimation of caution. 

A caveat isan intimation given to fome ordinary 
or ecclefiattical judge by the at of man, notifying 
to him, that he ought to beware how he iéts in 
fuch or fuch an affair. Ayliffe. 

‘The chiefett caveat in reformation muft be to 
keep out the Scots. Spencer en Ircland. 

Tam in danger of commencing poct, perhaps 
laureat; pray defire Mr. Rowe to enter a caveat. 

Trumbull to Pope. 
Cavern. a f [caverna, Lat.] A hollow 
place in the ground. n 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To malk thy monftrous vifage? Shak. Fulius Caf. 
Montters of the foaming deep, 
From the deep ooze and gelid cavern cous'd, 
They flounce and tremble in unwieldy joy. 
: Thomfen. 
Ca’vernen. adj. [from cavern.] 
t. Full of caverns ; hollow ; excavated. 


` 5 
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Embattled traces, with flowing banners, pafs 
Through flow'ry meads, delighted 5: nor diftratt 
The tmiling furface; whilft the eavern'd ground 
Burfts fatal, and involves the hopes ef war 
In fitry whirles. Philips. 

High at his head from ont the cavern'd rocl:, 
In living rilis, a gathing fountain broke. 


Pope's Odvffey. 

2. Inhabiting a cavern. : 

No bandit herce, no tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavern'd hermit, refs felt-fatiafy d. Pope, 

Ca’vernous. adj. [from cavern.] Full of 
caverns. 

No great damages are done by earthquakes, ex- 
cept only in thofe countries which are mountain- 
ous, and confequently ftony and cavernous under- 
neath. Woedward's Natural Hi ery. 

CAVE'SSON. n.f. (Fr. In horfemanfhip. ] 
A fort of nofeband, fometimes made of 
iron, and fometimes of leather or wood ; 
fametimes flat, and fometimes hollow or 
twifted p which is put upon the nofe of 
a horfe, to forward the fuppling and 
breaking of him. 

`. An iron caviffen faves and {pares the mouths of 

young horfes when they are broken; for, hy the 

help of it, they are accuftumed to obey the hand, 
and to bend.the neck and thoulders, without hurt- 
ing their mouths, or fpuiling their bars with the 
bit. . Farrier’s DiG. 

Caur. n.f. A cheft with holes in the top, 
to keep fih alive in the water, 

a Phillips's Werid of Words. 

Caueur. particip. pof): [from To catch ; 
which fec. } . 

Cavra’re. a. f. [the etymology uncer- 
tain, unlefs it come from garum, Lat. 
fauce, or pickle, made of fith falted.] 

The eggs of a (turgeon, being falted and made 
up into a mafs, were fiift brought from Centtan- 
tinople by the Italians, and called caviare. 

Gress Mufaurn 

Cavi‘er. 2. f. A corruption of caviare. 
See Carsup. 


To CA’VIL. v.n. [eaviller, Fr. cavil- 


lari, Liat.) To raife captious and frivo- 
lous objections. 
TIL give thrice fo much land’ 
To any well-deferving friend; 
But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
YU cavil on the ninth pest of a hair. 
Shak9peare’s Henry IV, 
My lord, you do nnt well, in obftinacy 
To cavil in thz courfe of this contract. 
Shake peare's Herry Vi. 
He eavils firt at the poet's infifting fo much 
upon the effects of Achitles’s rags. 
d Popes Nites on the Hicd. 
To Ca’vit. v. a. To receive or treat with 
objections. 
Thou didit accept them: wilt thou enjoy the 
govd, 
Then cavil the conditians ? Paradife eft. 
Ca’vir. 2. f. [from the verb.] Falfe or 


frivolous objections. 

Wifer men confider how fubject the bef things 
have heen unto caxi/, when wits, pofieficd with dif- 
dain, have fet them up as their mark to fhoot at. 

Hecker. 

Several divines, in order to anfwer the cavils of 
thofe adverfaries to truth and morality, began to 
find out farther explanations. Sifi. 

CaviLLA TION. #. fa [from cavil] The 
difpofition to make captious objection ; 
the practice of objecting, 

} might add fo muci concerning the large odds 
between the cafe of the eldeft churches in regard 
of heathens, and ours in refpeét of the church of 
Rome, that very ¢aviiletien itfelf Mould he fa- 
tisfed. Heoker. 

a ’ 
CAILLER. 


Caw 


Ca’vitter. z. f. [cavillator, Lat.] A 
man fond of making objections ; an un- 
fair adverfary ; a captious difputant. | 

The candour which Horace fhews, is that which 
diftinguithes a critiek from a caviller; be declares, 
that he is not ofende: little faults, which may 
be imputed toinadvertency. Addifon’s Guardian. 

There is, J grant, room Rill left far a caviller to 
mifreprefent my meaning. E 

Atterbury’s Preface to bis Sermons. 

CaviLLinGuY. adv. [from cavilling.] 
In a cavilling manner. 

CavinLous, adj. [from cavil.} Unfair 
in argument; full of objections. 

Thofe perfons are faid tq be cavillous and on- 
faithful advocates, by whofe fraud and iniquity 
juttice is deftroyed. í Ayliffe. 

\ qe 

CAVIN. n.f. [French. In the military 
art.}] A natural hollow, fit to cover a 
body of troops, and confequently faci- 
litate their approach to a place. Dig. 

Cavity. 2. f. [cavitas, Latin.} Hollow- 
nefs; hollow; hollow place. 

The vowels are made by a free paffage of breath, 
vocalized through the cavity of the mouth; tbe 
faid cavity being differently thaped by the poftures 
of the throat, tongue, and lips. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

There is nothing to be left void in a firm build- 
ing: even the cavities ought not to be filled with 
tubbith, which is of a perifhing kind. 

Dryden's Dedication to /Eneid. 

Materials packed :ngether with wonderful art jn 
the feveral cavities of the fkull.  Addifon’s Spet. 

An inftrument with a fmall cavity, like a {mall 
fpoon, dipt in oil, may fetch ont the ftone. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Jf the ismofphere wzs reduced into water, it 
would not make an orb above thirty-two feet deep, 
which would foon be fwallowed up by the cavity 
of the fea, and the depreffed parts of the earth. 


Bentley. 
Caux. a.f. A coarfe talky fpar. 
“Woodward. 
Cauky. adj. -[from cauk.] A white, 
opaque, cauky {par, fhot or pointed, 
Woodward on Foffils. 
Caut. a.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 
1. The net in which women inclofe their 
hair ; the hinder part of a woman’s cap. 
Ne {pared they to Ry her naked all; i 
© Then when they had defpoil’d her tire and caz/, 
Such as fhe was, their eyes might her beboid. 
Spenfer. 
Her head with ringlets of her hair is erown'd, 
And in argolden caul the curls are bound. 


‘ Dryden's /Entid. 
z. Any kind of {mall net. 
Ao Indian mantle of feathers, and the feathers 
wrought into a caul of packthread. 
Grew's Mufæum. 
3. The omentum; the integument in 
- which the guts are inclofed. 
The caul ferves for the warming the lower belly, 
like an apron or piece of woollen cloth. Hence a 
certain gladiatour, whofe caul Galen cut out, was 


fo liable to fuffer cold, that he kept his belly 


cooftantly cuvered with wool. 
The beaft they then divide, and difunite 

The ribs and limbs, obfervant of the rite: 

On theft, io double cau/s involv’d with art, 

The choice morfela lay. Pope's Ody fey. 
Cautrrerous. adj. [from caulis, a ftalk, 

and fero to bear, Lat.] A term in bo- 

tany for fuch plants as have a true ftalk:, 

which a great many have not. 
Ca’uttrirowen. z. f [from caulis, Lat. 

the ftalk of a plant.] A {pccies of cab- 

bage. 


Ray 


A Ors. . 


Towards the end wf the montb, earth up your 
winter plants and fallad herbs; and plant forth 
your caulifiowers and cabbage, which were fown in 
Aogutt. Evelyn's Kalerdar. 

ToCautnx. See To Cark. — 

To CA UPONATE. v. 2. [caupono, Lat.] 
To keep a victualling-houfe ; to fell 
wine or victuals. Di. 

Ca'usaBLE. adj. [from caufo, low Lat.] 
That which may be caufed, or effected 


by a caufe. 
That may be miraculoufly eftefted in one, which 
is naturally caufable in another. 
i Browns Vulgar Errours. 
Ca’usar. adj. [caufalis, low Lat.] Relat- 
ing to canfes; implying or containing 
caufes. A em! 
- Every motion owing a dependence on prere- 
quired motors, we Can have no true knowledge of 
any, except we would diftinétly pry into the whole 
method of caufa/ concatenation. 
` Glanvilles Scepfis Scientifica. 
Caufal propofitions are, where two propofitions 
are joined by caufal particles; as, houfes were not 
built, thar they might be deftroyed; Rehoboam 
was unhappy, éecau/e he followed evil counfel. 
Wartss Logick. 
CAUSALITY. x. fi [caufalitas, low Lat.] 
The agency of a caufe; the quality of 
caufing. r 
As he created all things, fo is he beyond and in 
them all, in his very effence, as being the foul of 
their cau/alities, and the effential caufe of their 
exiftences. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
By an onadvifed tranfiliency trom the effect to 
the remoteft caufe, we obferve not the connection, 
through the interpofal of more immediate cux/u- 
ities. Glanville’s Scepfs. 


Ca'usaLLY. adv. [from caufal.] Accord- 
ing to the order or feries of caufes. 


Thus may it be more caufally made òut, what 
Hippocrates affirmeth. Broron’s Vulgar Erreurs, 
Causa‘rion. n. f. [from caufo, low Lat.] 

The aé& or power of caufing. 

Thus doth he fometimes delude us in the con- 
celts of ftars and meteors, befides their allowable 
actions, aferibing effects thereunto of independent 
taufation. ` Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ca‘usative. adj. [a term in grammar. ] 

That expreffes a caufe or reafon. 

Causa‘tor. #. f. [from caufo, low Lat.] 

A caufer; au author of any effect. 

Demonttratively underftanding tHe fimplicity of 
perfection, and the invifible condition of the frit 
caufator, it was out of the power of earth, or the 
areopagy of hell, to work them from it. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
CAUSE. 2. f. [caufa, Lat.] 
1. That which produces or effeéts any 
thing ; the efficient. 

“The wife and learned, amongft the very hea- 
thens themfelves, have all acknowledged fame firft 
caufe, whereupon originally the being of all things 
dependeth ; neither have they otherwile fpoken 
of that caufe, than a3 an agent, which, knowing 
what and why it worketh, obferveth, in working, 
a moft exaét order or law. Hooker. 

Lotterfiles, and cther flies, revive eafily when 
they feem dead, being brought to the fon or fire; 
the caufe whereof is the diffufion of the vital fpirit, 
and the dilating of it by a little heat. 

Bacon's Natural sliflory. 

Caife is a fub(tance exerting its power into att, 
to make one thing begin to be. Locke. 

2. The reafon ; motive to any thing. 

The reft fhall bear forme other fight, 

As caufe will be obey'd. Shakefpearss 

So great, fo eonftant, and fo general a practice, 
moit needs have nat only a caufe, bot alfo a great, 
a conftant, and a general saue, every Way com- 
menfurate to fuch an ciledt, Soutl. 
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Thus, royal Sir! to fee you landed here, 
Was caufe enough of triomph fer a year. Dryden. 
Æneas wone'ring ftood : then afle'd the caufe, ` 
t Which to the ftream the crowding people draws. - 


Dryden. . 


F Eyen he, 

Lamenting that there had been cavfeof enmity, 
Will often with fate bad ordain’d you friends. 
3 Rowe, 
3. Reafon of 
a * O madnefs of difcourfe, 

That caufe fets up with and againtt chyfelf ! 
Bifold authorit};. Shakefprare. 
-Hear the caufes between your brethren, and judge 
rightegufly between every man and his brother, 
and the ftranger that is with him. Deuteronomy. 
4. Side; party; ground or principle of 

action or oppofition. i 

Ere to thy caufzy and thee, my heart inclin’d, 

Or loye tæparty had feduc'd my mind. Tickell. 
To Cig v. a, [from the noun.] To 
‘effect afan agent; to produce. . 

Never was man whofe apprehenfions are fober, 
and bya penfive infpection advifed, bot hath found 
by an irrefiftible neceffit Yone everlatting being, all 
for ever caufing, and all. for ever fuitaining.- 

= Raleigh, 
Tt is neceflary in fuch a chain of caufes to afcend 
to and terminate in fome firft, which thould be 


debate; fubjeét of litigation. 


w 


the original of motion, and the caufe of ail other ' 


things; but itfelf be cuufed by none. South. 

She weeping afk’d, in thefe her. blooming years, 
What onforefeen misfortune caus’d her care, 

To loath her life, and languish in defpair 2 
Dryden's Fables 

Things that move fo fwift as not to altect the 
fenfes diftinctly, and fo caufe not any train of ideas 
in the mind, are not perceived to move. . Locke. 

Ca’useresiy. adv. [from caufelefs. ] 
Without caufe ; without reafon. 

Human laws are not to.be broken with fcandal, 
nor at all without reafon; for he that does it 
caufelefly, is a defpifer of the law, and ondervalues 
its authority. ý Taylor's Holy Living. 

Causeress. adj. [from cau/e.} 
1. Having no canfe ; original in itfelf. 
Reach th’ Almighty’s facred throne, 
And make his caufelefs pow'r, the canfe of all 
things. known. Blackmore's Creation. 
2. Wanting juft ground or motive. 
s Yer is my truth yplight, 
And love avow'd to other lady late, 
That, to remove the fame, I have no might; 
To change love canfelèfs, is reproach to warlike 
knight. Spenfer"s Fairy Queen. 

And me and mine threats not with war but death s 
Thus caufelefi hatred endlefs is uneath. Fairfax. 

The caufelefs diflike; which otht:s have conceiv- 
ed, is no futhcient reafon fos os to forbear in any 

«place. Hooker, 
e As women yet who apprehend 

Some fudden caufe of caufele/s fear, 

Although that feerning caufe take end, 


_ A Making through their limbs they find. Waller. 


Alas! my fears arè cavjele/s and ungrounded, 
Fag:aftick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Derbe 
Ca’uscr. ». f. [from caufk.] ` He that 
caufes ; the agent by which an effe& is 
produced. 
His whole oration ftord upon a fhort narration, 
what was the caufer of this ractamorphofis. Sidney. 
Js not the caufer of thefe timetefs deaths 
As blimeful as the exec otioner ? Slakefpeare. 
Abflinence, the apufle determines, is of no 
other reai value in ieiigion, than as a minifterial 
c iufer of moral etfedts. Rogers. 
Ca‘usey. n. fi {chaufize, Fr. This 
Ca’useway. § wed, bya falfe notion of 
its etymology, has been Jately written 
caufeway.] A way raifed and paved; a 
way raifed above the reft of the ground. 
To Shuppim the lot came forth weftward by the 
cau eys ’ s Chron xxvi. 16. 
The 


A 


P 
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The other way Satan went down, 
„The caufeway to hell-gate. Milton. 


But that broad caxfeway will diret your way, © 
And you may reach the town by noon of day. 


e Dryden. 


Whofe caufiway parts the vale with fhady TOWS 5 
Whofe feats the weary traveller repofe. Pope. 
Ca*ustican. | adj. [xavsixts.] Epithets 
Ca‘usticx. of medicaments which 
deftroy the texture of the part to which 
they are applied, and eat it away, or 
biirn it into an efchar, which they do 
by extreme minutenefs, afperity, and 
quantity of motion, that, like thofe of 
fire itfelf, deftroy the texture of the fo- 
lids, and change what they are applied 
to,into a fubftance like burnt fleth ; 
which,.in a little time, with’ detergent 


. ‘drefling, falls quite off, an ves a 
vacuity in the part. Quincy. 
IF extirpation be fafe, the be y wili be by 


cavhical medicines, or efcaroticks, Wifeman's Surg. 
propofed eradicating by ċfcaroticks, and began 
«with a cauflick tone. ° Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Air too hot, cold, and moin, abounding per- 

haps with caufick, aftringent, and coagulating par- 
3 ticles. Arbutbnet, 
eCa‘ustick. #. f. A burning application. 

Ir was a tendernefs to mankind, that introduced 
corrofives and cauficks, whicb are indeed but arti- 
ficial fires. Temple. 

The piercing ceufficks ply their fpiteful pow'r, 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks fcour. 

F Garth. 

<CAUTEL. z. f. [eautela, Lat.] Caution ; 
fcruple:.a word difufed. 
Petbaps he loves you now; 
„And now no foil of cautel doth befmirch 
The virtue of his will, Shakefpeare. 
/Ca‘uteous. adj. [eauteleux, Fr.] 
- a. Cautious; wary; provident. Notin ufe. 
. Palladio doth with, like a cautelous artifan, that 
the inward walls mightbear fome good hare in the 
burden. s Wotton. 
¿a Wily ; cunning: ;: treacherous. 

Of. themfelves, for the moft part, they are fo 
cauteloys and wily headed, efpecially being men of 
fo {mall experience and pradtice in law matters, 

that you would wonder whence they borrow fuch 
fubtilties and fly shifts. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Your fon 

+ Will or exceed the common, or be caught 

With caurelous baits and praétice. Shakelpeare. 
Ca‘uteLpusty. adv. [from eautelous.] 

„4. Cunningly; flily; treacheroufly. Not 

in ufe, 1 i 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid 
_afleep, under pretence of a retirement, and the 
other party doth cauteloufly get the ftart and ad- 
vantage; yet they will fet back all things in flatu 
quo prius. Bacon's War with Spain. 
2. Cautioufly ; warily. p 7 

The Jews, not refolved of the fcistica fide o 

ate do cautcloufly, in their diet, abflain’ from 

oth. Brown. 

ICAUTERIZA TION. x. f. [from cauterixe.] 

The act of burning flefh with hot irons, 
or caultic medicaments. 

They require, after cauterization, no fuch ban- 
dage, as that thereby. you nced to fear interception 
of the fpirits. * Wifeman, 

To CKUTERIZE. v.a, [eauterifer, Fr.) To 
burn with the cautery. 

For each true word a blifter, and each falfe 
Be cauterizing to the root‘o* th’ tongue, 
Canfuming.it with fpeaking.w Shakefpeare, 

«No marvel though cantharides bave fuch a cor- 
rofive and cauterizing quality ; for there is not one 
other of the infeéta, but is brad of a duller matter. 

Bacon's Natural Uiffory. 
a t 


To CAUTION. V. a. 


‘ cay 


The defign of the cautery is to prevent the canal 
from clofing; but the operators confefs, that, in 
perfons cauterized, the tears trickle down ever 
after. Sharp's Surgery. 


CAUTERY. #. f. [xa'w, uro] 
Cautery is either a€tual or potential; the firft is 
burning by a hot iron, and the latter with canftick 
medicines. The actysl cautery is generally ufed 
to ftcp mortification, by burning the dead parts to 
the quick; or to ftop the effufion of blood, by 
fearing up the veffels. Quincy. 
In heat of fight it will be neceffary to have your 
actual cautery always ready; for that will fecure 
the bleeding arteries in a moment. Wiferan's Surg, 


CAUTION. x. f. [caution, Fr. cautio, Lat.} 

t. Prudence, as it refpeéts danger; fore- 
fight; provident care; warinefs againft 
evil. 


2. Security for. 

Such cenditions, and cautions of the condition, 
as might affure with as much affurance as worldly 
matters bear. Sidney. 

The Cedar, upon this new acouet, gave him 
part of Baccharia for caution for his difburfements. 

Hewel 

Tho parliament would yet give his majefty fuf- 

ficient caution that the war fhould be profecuted. 
Clarenden. 

He that objects any crime, ought to give cavtisn, 
by the means of fureties, that he will perfevere in 
the profecution of fuch crimes. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

3. Provifion or fecurity againft, 

In defpite of all the rules and cunticns of govern- 
ment, the moft dangerous and mortal of vices will 
come off. L'Efirange. 

4. -Provifionary precept. 

Attention to the forementioned fymptoms af- 
fords the beft cautions and rules of dict, by way of 
prevention, Arbuthnot. 

5. Warning. "P i 
[from the noun.) 
To warn ; to give notice of a danger. 

How fhall our thought avoid the various fnare? 
Or wifdom to our eaution’d foul declare 
The diffrent fhapes thou pleafeft to emplny, 
When bent to hurt, and certain to deftroy? Prior. 

Yov caution’d me againft their charms, 

But never gave me equal arms. Swift. 
CAUTIONARY. adj. [from caution.) Given 
as á pledge, or in fecurity. 

Yam made the cautionary pledge, 

The gage and hoftage of your keeping it. Sourberne. 

Is there no fecurity for the ifland of Britaig ? 
Has the enemy no cautionary towns and fea-ports 
to give us for, fecuring trade ? . Sawjft. 

Ca’utiovs. adj. [from cautus, Lat.) 
Wary ; watchful. 5 
Be cautious of him; for he is fometimes an in- 
conftant Jover, becaufe he hath.a great advantage. 
Swift. 
Ca’utiousty. adw, [from cautiaus.] In 
an attentive, wary manner; warily. 

They know how fickle common lovers are: 
Their oaths and vows are cautiou/ly believ’d; | 
For few there are but have been once deceiv'd. 

Dryden. | 

Ca’utiousness. n. f. [from cautious.) 

.Watchfulnefs ; vigilance; circumfpec- 

tion; provident care; prudence with 
refpect to danger. 

I could not bat approve theie generous con- 
ftancy and cautioufncfs. King Charles. 

We fhould always at with great cautioufnefs and 
circumfpection, in points where it is not impoffible 
that we may be deceived, Addison. 

To Caw. v. a. [taken from the found.] 
To cry as the rook, raven, or crow. 

Rufict-pated choughs, many in fort, «+ Í 
Rifing and cawing at the gun's report.  Shakefp.s 

A walk of aged elms, fo very high, that the’ 
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rooks nod erows npon the tops feem to be coming 
in another region. Addifen. 
The rok, who high amid the boughs, 

In early fpring,-his airy city builds, 

And ceafelefs caws. Thonfor’s Spring. 
Jo CEASE. ven. [cefer, Fr. cefo, Lar.) 
t. To leave off; to fop; to give over; to 

defit: with from before a noun, ~ 

Thalives of all, who ecafe from combat, (pare 5 
My brother's be your moft peculiar care. Dryden. 
2. To fail; to be extinét; to pafs away, 
‘The poor man fhall ntver cea/e out of the land. 
Deuteroromy « 
The foul belng removed, the faculties and ope- 
rations of life, fenfe, aad intellection, ceafe from 
that moles corporea, and are no longer in it. 
á Hales Origin of Mankind. 
3. To be at an end. l 
But now the wonder «cafes, fince 1 fee 


She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee. Dryden. 
4. To ref. 

The minifters of Chrift have ceafed from their 

labours. Spratt. 


To Cease. via. 
put an end to. 
Importune him for monies: be not ceas’d 
With flight deoial. Shakefpeare. 
You may fooner, by imagination, quicken or 
flick a motion, than raife or ceafe its as itis eaticr 
to make a dog go flower, than to make him ftand 


To put a flop to; to 


fil. ` Bacon's Natural Wifory. 
Ceafe then this impious rage. Mikon, 

But he, her fears to ccafey 
Sent down the meck-cyed peace. Milton. 


‘The difcord is complete, nor can they ceafe 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace. Dryd. 
Cease. x. f- [fromthe verb.) Extinction ; 


failure: perhaps for decea/e. 
The ceafe of majeity 
Dies ‘not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws 
What's near it with it. Shakelpeare. 
Cr‘aseress. adj. [from ceafe.] Inceflant ; 
perpetual ; continual; without paufe ; 
without ftop; without end. 

My guilticls blood muft quench the cealeie/s fire, 

On which my endlefs tears were bootlets ipent. 
Fairfax. 

All thefe with cea/elefs praife his works behoid, 

Both day and nigbt. Milton. 

2 Like an oak 

That ftands fecure, though all the winds employ 

Their ceafelefs roar; ard only theds its leaves, 

Or maft, which the revolving fpring restores. 

3 Philips. 

Cecity. n.f. [cecitas, Lat.} Blindness 

privation of fight. 

They are not blind, nor yet diftinétly fee; there 
is in them no recizy, yet more than a cecotieocy 3 
they have fight enough to difcern the light, though 
not perhaps to diftinguifh objects or colours. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Crecu’riency. n.f. [cecutia, Lat} Ten- 
dency to blindnefs; cloudinefs of fight. 

There is in them no cecity, yet more than a 
teeutiency. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

CEDAR. m. fe [cedrus, Lat.] A tree. 

Jt is evergreens the leaves are much narrower 
than thofe of the pine tree, and many of them pro- 
duced out of one tubercle, refembling a painter’s 
pencil; it hath male flowers, or katkins, produced 
at remote diftances from the fruit oa the fame wee. 
The feeds are produced in large cones, (quamvfe 
and turhinated. Theextenfion of the branches is 
very regular in cedar trees; the ends of the fhoots 
declining, and thereby -fhewing their upper furface, 
which is conftantly cloathed with green leaves, fo 
regularly, as to appear at a diftaice like a green 
carpet, and, in waving ahout, make an agreeable 
profpeét. It is furprifing that this tree has not been 
more cultivated in England ; for it would be a great 
ornament to barren bieak mountains, even in Scot- 
land, where few other trees wouic grow; it being a 
native of Mount Libanus, where the fnuw con- 

i tinues 
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finues moft part of the year. Maundrel, in his 
Travels, fays, he meafured one of the lacgeft cedars 
son Mount Libanus, and found it to be twelve yards 
fix ioches in circumference, and found. At sbout 
five or fix yards from the gronnd, it was divided 
into five limbs, each of which was equal to a great 
tree. The w this famous tree is accounted 
proof againft the putrefa@ion of animal bodies. 
"The faw-doft is thought to be one of the fecrets 
ufed by the mountebaoks, who pretend to have 
the embalming myftery. This wood is alfo faid 
to yield an oil, which is famous for preferving 
‘books and writings; and the wood is thought by 
4 Bacon to continue above a thoufaod years found. 
Miller. 
I muft yield my body to the earth: 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edges 
Whofe arms gave theiter to the princely eagle ; 
Under whofe fhade the rampant lion flept; 
Whofe top branch overpeer'd Jove's (preading trte, 
And kept low hruba from winter's pow'rful wind. 
- Sbakefpeare. 
Cr’orine. adj. (cedrinus, Lat.] Of or 
belonging to the cedar tree. 
To CEIL. v. a. {celo, Lat.] To overlay, 
or cover, the inner roof of a building. 
And the greater houfe he ceikd with fir-tree, 
which he over-laid with finegold. 2 Chronicles. 
How will he, from his houle eciled with ecdae, 
be content with his Saviour’s Jot, not to have 
where to lay his head? Decay of Piety. 
Ceitine. 2. f. [from ceil.) The inner 
roof. 
Varnith makes ceilings not only thine, but laft. 
. Bacon. 
3 And now the thicken’d fky 
Like a dark ceiling ftood; down ruth'd the rain 
Impetuous. Milton's Paradife Lof, 
So when the fon by day, or mooa by night, 
Strike on the polith'd brafs their trembling light, 
The glitt'ring fpecics here and there divide, 
And caft their dubjons beams from fide to fide $ 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 
Aad to the ceiling fath the glaring day. Dryden. 
CE'LANDINE. n. f. [chelidoncum, Lat.) 
' A plant. , 
The (wallows ufe celandine, the linneteuphragia. 
F More, 
Criaturs, n. f. [cælatura, Lat.} The 
art of engraving, or cutting in figures. 
To CELEBRATE. v. a. (celebro, ka] 
—1. To praife ; to commend ; to give praife 
to; to make famous. 
‘The fongs of Sion were pfalms and pieces of 
poetry, that adored or celebrated the Supreme Bring. 
Addin. 
I would have him read over the celebrated works 
of antiquity, which have flood the teft of fo many 
different ages. ` Addifon. 
2. To diftinguifh by folemn rites ; to per- 
form folemnly. 
He flew all them that were gone to celebrate the 
fabbach. - 2 Maccabees. 
On the feaft-day, the father cometh forth, afer 
divine fervice, intoa large room, where the feat 
' is celebrated. ; Bacon. 
3. To mention in a fet or folemn manner, 
whether of joy or forrow. 
This paufe of pow’r ‘tis lecland’s hour to mourn; 
While England celebrates your fife return. Dryden. 
CELEBRA TION. m. fe [from celebrare.] 
1. Solemn performance; folemn remem- 
brance. s 
He Jabonred to drive forrow from her, and to 
haften the celebration of their marriage, Sidney. 
He hali conceal it, - 
While you are willing it fhail come to note; 
What time we will cur eelelration keep, 
According to my birth. Shakefpeare. 
During the celebration of this holy facrament, you 
atrend earneitly ta what is dune by the prieft. 


Taylor. 
Vor. a 
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2. Praile; renown ; memorials 


No more fhall be added in this pla:ce, his me- { 


mory deferving a particulae cefcbration, than that 
his learnings piety, and virtue, have been attained 
by few. Cilarendon, 

Some of the ancients may be thought fom«ctimes 
to have afed a lefs number of letters, by the ee/e- 
bratien of thofe who have added to their alphabet. 

Holder's Elements of Sperch. 
Ceie’srious. adj: [celeber, Lat.] Fa- 
mous ; renowned; noted. Not in ufe. 

The Sev, [etiam and the Temple, having 
been always fo celebrious; yet when, after their 
captivities, they wele defpoiled of their glory, even 
then the Affyrians, Greeks, and Romans, ho- 
noured with facrifices the Moft High God, whom 
that nation worfhipped. Grew. 

CELE BRIOUSLY. adv. [from celebrious.] 
In a famous manner. i 

CELE'BRIOUSN ESS. #. f: [from celebrious.} 
Renown; fame. x 

CELEBRITY, af. [celebritas, Lat.] Pub- 
lick and {plendid tranfaćtion. 

The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity 
of the marriage, were performed with great mag- 
nificence. , Bacon. 

CELE'RtACK. x. f A fpecies of parfley ; 
it is alfo called turnep rooted celery. . 

Cereaity. 2 /. (celeritas, Lat.] Swift- 
nefs; fpeed; velocity. 

We very well fee in them, who thus plead, a 
wonderfol celerity of difcourfe : for, perceiving at 
the firt but only fome caufe of fufpicion, and 
fear left it thould be evil, they are prefently, in 
one and the felf-fame breath, refolved, that what 
beginning foever it had, there is no poffibility it 
fhoald be good. Hooker. 

His former cuftom and praétice was ever full of 
forwardnefs and celerity to make head againft them. 

: Bacon. 

Thus, with imagin’d wings, our fwiftfcene flies, 
Io motion with no laf celerity 
Than that of thoughe. Sbakefpcare. 

Three things concur to make a percuffion great; 
the bignefs, the denfity, and the celerity of the body 
moved. Digby. 

Whatever encreafeth the denfity of the blood, 
even without encreafing its ce/erity, heats, becaufe 
a denfer body is hotter than a rarer, 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Ce'LERY. m. f. A fpecies of parfley ; 
which fee, 
CELESTIAL, adj. [celeftis, Lat.] 
1. Heavenly; relating to the fuperiour 
regions. 

There ftay, until the twelve celeffia/ figns 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. Shak. 

The ancients commonly applied ce/efial defcrip- 
tions of other climes to theie awn. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
z. Heavenly ; relating to the bleffed ftate. 
Play chat fad note 
I nam’d my knell, whilf I fit meditating 
On that celflial harmony I goto.  Shake/peare, 
3. Heavenly, with refpect to excellence. 
Canft thou pretend defire, whom zeal inflan’d 
To worthip, and a pow’r celeffial nam'd? Dryden. 
Telemachus, his bloomy face 
Glowing ce/eftial tweet, with godlike grace. Pepe. 
Cerestar. x. f [from the adj.] An 
inhabitant of heaven. 

Thus atfable and mild the prince precedes, 

And to the dome th’ unknown celeffia! leads. Pope, 


Cevestiatry. adv, [from celefial.] In 
a heavenly manner. . 

To Ceve’stivy. v.a, [from celeftis, Lat.] 
To give fomething of heavenly nature 
to any thing. Not ufed, 


We should atirm, that all things were in all 
things, that heaven were but carth terreftrified, 
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and earth but heaven cefefified, or that each parë 

‘above had influence upon its affinity below. 

j Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

‘Ce’track,. aaj. [xona the belly.] Re- 
lating to the lower belly. ; 

The blood moving flowly through the cediack 
and mefenterick arteries, produces complaints. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Ce‘tisacy. x. f. (from celebs, Lat.]} 

Single life; unmarried flate. a 

I can attribute their numbers to nothing but 
their frequent marriages; for they louk on ce/iéacy 
as an: accurfed ftate, and generally are married be~ 
fore twenty» Speéfutcrs 

By teaching them how to carry themiclves in 
their relations of “hufbands and wives, parents and 
children, they have, without queftion, adorned the 
gofpel, glorified God, and benefited man, much 
more than they could have done in the devoutelt 
and ftridteft celibacy. Ateerbury. 

Cetipate. 2. fa [ealibatus, Lat.] Sin- 

‘igle life, ` - 

. The males oblige-themfelves. to celitate, and 
then multiplication is hindered. Grannis 

CELL. n. f (cella, Lat.] 

1. A fmall cavity or hollow place. 

‘ The brain contains ten thoafand ceils ; 

In each fome-active fancy dwells. Prior. 

How bees for ever, though a monarch reign, , 
Theie fep’rate cells and properties maintain. Pope. 

z. The cave or little habitation of a reli- 
ious perfon. : 

Befides, fhe did intend confeffion 
At Patrick’s ee// this ev'n; and there the was not. 

a Shake/peares 

Then did religion in a lazy ce/?, 

Inempty, airy contemplations dwell. Denbam. 
3. A fmall and clofe apartment in a prifon. 
4. Any fmall place of refidence ; a cot- 

tage. 

Mine eyes he clos‘d, but open left the cel? 

Of fancy, my inteenal fight. Milton's Par. Lofe 

> Por ever in this humble ce// 

Let thee and I together dwell. 
In cottages and lowly cells 
True piety neglected dwells ; 
Till call'd to heav’n, its native feat, 
, Where the good man alore is great. Somerae 
5- Little bags or bladders, where fluids, 
or matter of different forts, are lodged ; 
common both to animals and plants. 
Quincy. 
xe 
Cerrar, x. f (cella, Lat.] A place 
under ground, where flores and liquors 
are repofited. 

If this feliow had lived in the time of Cato, 
he would, for his punifhment, have been confined 
tọ the bottomof a gellar during his life, 

Peacham on Dratwirg. 
Ca’tuarace. 2.f. [from hag The 
part of the building which makes the 


Prior. 


cellars. 
Come on, you hear this fellow in the ce/larage. y 
Shakeipearte 

A gnod afcent makes a houfe wholefome, and 
gives opportunity for ee/larage. 

‘ Mortimer’: Hufhandry. 

Ce’tiarist. xf. [cellarius, Lat.) ‘The 
butler in a religious houfe. » Dia.” 
Ce’tiurar. adj. [cellula, Lat.] Confit- 

ing of lictle cells or cavities. B. 
The urine, intinuating itfelramongft the neigh- 
bouring mufcles, and celular membranes, deftroy- 
ed fours Sharp's Surgery. ` 


CE'LeiTUDE. zf. [celfitudo, Lat.] Height. 

3 rE. 
CEMENT. n. /. [cementum, Lat.] 

1. The matter With which two bodies are 
made to cohcre, as mortar or glue. 


i Qo Your 
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Your temples burned in their cement, and your 
Yranchifes confined ioto an angre’s bora, Sbakelp. 
There is a cement compounded of Hour, whites 
af eggs, and Rones powdered, that becometh hard 
as marble. Bacon. 
-Yon may fee divers pebbles, and a cruft of cement 
er Nane between them, as hard as the pebbles 
themfelves. ° > Baton. 
‘The foundztion was made of rough ftone, joined 
togather with a moft lirm cemént; upon this was 
laid another dayer, confifting of fmall fones and 
coment. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. Bond of union in friendfhip. 

Let not the peace of virtue, which is fet 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love, 

"Lo keep it builded, be the ram tobatter. Shak. 

What cement thould unite’ heaven and earth, 
light and darknefs ? Glanville. 

Look over the whole creation; and-you fhall ice, 
that the band or cement, that holds together all the 
parts of this great and glorious fabrick, is gratitude. 

South. 
To Cement. v.a, [from the nona.) To 
unite by means of fomething interpofed. 
Bat how the fear of us 
May cement their divifions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet nut know.) Shakefp. 

Liquid bodies have nothing to semens them; they 
are all‘loofe and incoherent, and in a perpetual 
flux: even an heap of fand, or fine powdery will 

, fuffer no hollownels withio them, thongh they be 
dry fubftances. Burress Theory of the Earth. 

Lave with white lead cements his wings 5 
White lead was fent us to repalr 

Two brightest, brittleft, earthly things, 

A Yady's face, and ehina ware. Savift. 
Jo CEMENT. v. x To come into con- 
junction ;,, to cohere. et 

When a wound is recent,‘ and the parts of Jit 
are divided by a fharp inftrument, they will, if 
oheld'in cléfe contaét for fame time, reunite by int 
ofculation, and cement like one branch of a tree 
ingrafted- on “another. Sbarp’s Surgery. 

Ceme’nTer. xf. [from cement.] A per- 
fon or thing that unites in focicty. 

God having defigncd man fora fociable crea- 
ture, furnifhed him with language, whiclr was to 
be the great inftrument and cementer of fociety. 

Locke. 
Cementa’tion. 2.f. [from cement.| The 
‘ a of cementing, or uniting with cé- 
Ment. 
CEMETERY. TA [ronner ] A place 
where the dead are repofited. A 

The fouls of the dead appear frequently în ez- 
muteries, and hover-about ‘the places where their 
bodies are buried, as {till havkéring about their 
old brutal pleafures, and defiring”again to enter the 

i body. Addifon. 
Cens, and Crn, denote Ainsfolk : fo Cinulth 
is a help to his kindred ; Cinehelm, a 
protector of his kinsfolk ; Cizéurg, the 
* defence of his kindred ; Cixric, power- 
ful in kindred. ` Gibjon. 
Ce’natory. adj. [from cenos to fup, 
* Lat.) Relating to fupper. 

The Romans wathed, were anointed, and wore 
a tenatory garment 5 and the fame was practifed by 
them. Brewun's Vulgar Errsurs. 

CENOBI'TICAL. adj. [xO and fie.] 
Living in community. 
They have multitudes of religious orders, black 
and grey, exemitical and censfitical, and nuns. 
Stilling Peer. 
Ce’notarn. n f. [xb and rap@.] A 
monument for one buried elfcwhere. 

Priam, to whom the ftory was unknown, 

“As dead deplor’d his metamorphos’d fon ; 
A cenotaph his name and title kept, 


And Heétor round the tomb with all hls brothers 


wepte Dryden's Fables. 


CENSE. n. f. [cenfus, Lat.] Pablick rate. 


TeCENSE. v.a. [excenfer, Fr.] To per- 


Ce’nser. 2. f. [encenfoir, Fr.] 


2. A pan in which any thing is burned ; 


Ce’nsion. n.f. [cenfio, Lat.) Arate, an 


Cr’nsor. 2. fc [cenfor, Lat.] 


ICenso’ rian. adj. [from ceafor.] Relating 


PCensoRrovs. adj. [from cenfor.] 
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Ce’nsorsuip. 2. fe [from cenfor.] 
1. The office of a cenfor. 
2. The tims in which the office of cenfor 
is born. 
It was brought to Rome in the cenforfoip of 
Ctaudivs. Brean» Vulgar Evromrte 
Ce’nsunaaLes adj. [from cenfure.] Wor- 
thy of cenfure ; blameable ; culpable. 
A nall mifake may leavs upon the mind the 
latting mémory of having been taunted for fome- 
thing cenfurable. Locke. 
Ce’xSURABLENESS. 2. fe [from cenfura- 
Ale,| Blameablenefs ; fitnefs to be cen- 
fured. ; 4 ; 
CE/NSURE. n. /. [eenfira, Latin.] 
1. Blame; reprimand ; reproach, 
Enough for half the greatett of thefe days 
To ‘fcape my cenferc, not expect my praile. Pepee 
2. Judgment; opinion. 
Maiam, and you, my fitter, will you go 
“To give your cenfures in this weighty bufinefs ? 
Skakifpcares 


CEN 


‘The A Sheniane, when they loft any men at fea, 
raifed a rerotaph, or empty monument. 
P Notes onthe Ody fy. 


W fee what foods of treafure have flowed into 
Eu pope by that attion; fo that the cenfe, or rates 
es Chriltendom, are raifed fince ten tines, yea 
twenty times cold, Bator. 


fume with odours: contracted from in- 
cenfe. 
Tbe Salii fing, and cenfe his altars round 
With Saban finoke, their heads with poplar bound. 
x Dryden. 
Grinens was near, and cat a furious lonk 
On the fide altar, cens‘d with facred finoke, 
And bright with Raming fires- Dryden. 


1. The pan or veftel in which incenfe is 
burned. 
Anroninns gave Piety, in his moncy, like 2 
lady With a cenfer before an altar. 
‘ae Peacham on Drawing. 
Of incenfe clouds, 
Fuming from golden cenfers, hid the mount. Mile. 


8 s 
3. Judicial fentence. 
To you, lord governonr, 
Remains the cenfure of this hellifh villain. Shas, 


4. A fpiritual punifhment inflicted by fome 


fire-pan. à Ai 3 
Here's fnip,"and nip, and cut, and flifh, end ecclefiaftical judge. Ayliffe’s Purergon. 
fin 4 Wpon the unfuccefsfulnefs of milder medica- 


ments, ufe that ftronger phyfick, the cenfures oF 
the church. Hanmende 
To Censure. v. a. [cenfurer, Fr.] 
1. To blame; to brand publickly. 

The like cenfurings and detpifings have embit- 
tered the fpirits, aad whetted both thetongues and 
pens af learned men one againft another. Sanderfin. 

2. To condemn by a judicial fentence. 


{Ce’nsurer, z. /. [from ceafure.] He that 
blames ; he that reproaches. 
We mutt not ftint 
Oar neceffary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious cenfurers, Shak. Henry VIII. 
A ftatefman, who is poffet of real merit, fhould 
look upon his political cenfurers with the fame 
negle&t that a good writer regards his criticks. 
Addifort. 
Cent. n. fe [centum, Lat. a hundred.] A 
hundred; as, ‘five per cent. that is, five 
in the hundred. 
‘Ce’nraur. n.f. (centaurus, Lat.] 
1. A poetical being, fuppofed to be com- 
pounded of a manand a horfe. 

Down from the waift they are centaurs, though 
women all above. Sbakefpeare. 

The idea of a ceataur haa no more falichood in" 
it than the name centaur. Letkes 

iz. The archer in the zodiack. 
The chearlefs empire of che fky 
To Capricora the Centaur archer yiclis. Thewfin 
Ce’nraury, greater and lef. [centauri- 
um.) Two plants. 
Add pounded galls, and-rofes dry, 
And with Ceczopian thyme firong fcented eexraury. 
Dryden. 
Centenary. 2. fe [centenarins, Lat.J 
‘The number of a hundred. 
In every centenary of years from the creations 
fome fmall abatement fhanid have been made. ` 
Hakewill on Providence. 
Cenre’stman. 2. fe [centefimus, Lat.] 
Hundredth ; the next Itep of progreffion 
after decimal in the arithmetick of frac- 
tions. 

The negle&t of a few centefimals in the fide of 
the enbe, would bring it to an equality with the 
cubs of a foot. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Centiro’iious. adj. [from centum and 
folium, Lat.] Having an hundred leaves. 
CE'NTIPEDE, 


Like to a cenfer in a barber's thop. Shakifpeare. 


affeffment. 

God intended this cenfien only for the bleffed 
Virgin and Her fon, that Chrift might be born 
where he thould. ` Jofeph Mall. 


1. An officer of Rome, who had the power 
of correcting manners. 
z. One who is given to cenfure and ex- 
probation. 
Iil-natur’d cenforr of the prefent age, 
And fond of all the follies of the pat, Rofecmmor. 
The moft fevere cenjor cannot but be pleafed 
„with the prodigality of his wit, though, at the 
fame time, he could have wifhed, that the matter | 
‘of it hud been a better manager. Dryden. 


to. the cenfor. ] 

As the chancery had the pretorian power fur 
equity, To the ftarchamber had the cenforiam power 
for offences under the degree of capital. Bacon, 


1. Addicted to cenfire; fevere; full of 
invectives. ` b 

“Do not too many believe no religion to be pufe, 
but what is intemperately rigid ? no zeal to be ipi- 
ritnal, but what is cenforizus, or yindicative? Spratt. 

O let thy prefence make my travels light ! 

And potent Venus fhall exalt my name o 
Above the 1umours df cenforious fames Prior. 

2. Sometimes it hàs of before the object of 
reproach. 

A dogmatical fpirit inclines a man to be cenfo— 
rious of his neighbourss Watts on the Minds 

3. Cometimes oz. 

“He treated ail his inferiours of the clergy with 
a moft fanétified pride ; was rigosoufly and univer- 
fally cénforicus upon all his brethren of the gown. 

_ Swift. 

Censo’niousiy. adw, [from cenferious.} 
In a fevere reflecting manner. 

Censo’riousness. n.f. [from cenforious.] 
Difpofition to reproach; hybit of re- 
proaching. 

Saurnefs of difpofition, and rudenefs of beha- 
viour, ibe and anifer interpretation of 
things, all crofs and diftafteful humours, render the 
converfation of men grievous and unzafy to onc 
another. Tilletfor. 
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CE’'NTIPEDE. x./: [from centum and pes] 
A poifonous infe& in the Weft Indies, 
commonly called by the Englith forty 
degs. f 

CENTO. x, f. Gcento, Lat.] A compofi- 
tion formed by joining fcraps from other 
authors. 

Ir is quilted, as it were, out of fhreds of divers 
poets, fuch as {cholars call a cento. Camden's Ran. 
If any man think the poem a cento, our poet 
will but have done the fame in jef which Boileau 
did in carne, Adwertifement to Pope's Dunciad. 
CENTRAL. adj. [from pepe. Relating 
. to the centre ; containing the centre; 
placed in the centre,.or middle, 
There is now, and was then, a {pace or eavity in 
the central parts of it; fo large as to give reception 
to that mighty mafs of water. 
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Tiey deferibed: an hyperbola, by changing the 
centripetal into a, centrifugal force. a Cheyne. 
CENTRIPETAL, adj. [from eentrum and 
feto, Lat.) Having a tendency to the 
centre ; having gravity. 

The direction of the force, whereby the planets 
revolve ‘in their orbits, is towards their centres; 
and this force may be very properly calied attrac- 
tive, in refpedt of the central body ; and centripe- 
tal, in relpect of the revolving body. 


CE'NTRY. . 
seeti See SENTINEL. j 
Dy » 


The thoughtlef wits fhall frequent forfeits pay, 
A Who *gainft the centry’s box difgharge their teas 


: Gay. 
CE'NTUPLE adj. [cemtuplex, Lat] An 
hundred fold. ‘ 


To Cenru’ruicare. v. Z. . [centuplica- 


J Wosdeward's Netural Hiftory. tum, of centum and plico, Lat.] To make 1 
Umbriel, a dufky melancholy [prites a hundred fold; tò -repeat a hundred |: 
Down to the ceziralearth, his proper feene, FP times, - Dig, || 
Repairs. A Pope's Rape of the oche F, root ‘oy? TLA ers 
CENTRALLY. adv. { from central,] With To Centu’Rtate. v; 4... [ceusieio, Lat. 


- To divide into hundreds. ' . 
CENTURIA TOR. 2. f. [from century.) A 
oyaine given to-hiftoriang, who. diftin- 
“guiha times by centuries; which is ge- 
neraily the method'of ecclefidttical’ hit. 
tory. i T 
The cennuriators 
that difcayered this 


regard to the centre. 
Though one of the feet 
the weight, yet the whole weight refts centrally 
upon it, Dryden. 
CENTRE, 2. f. (centrum, Lat.] The mid- 
dle; that which is equally diflant from 
all extremities, 
The heav’as themfclves, the 
centre, , 
Obferve degree, priority, and place. Shakefpeare. 
If we frame an image of a round body all of 
fire, the fame Proceeding from it would diffufe 
itfelf every wav; fo that the fource, ferving for 
the centre there, would Ee round about an huge 
{phere of fire and light. Digby on Bodies. 
To CENTRE. w, a. [from the noun.] 
1. To place on a centre; to fx asona 
centre, + itll 
One foot he centred, and the other turn’d > 
Round through the vat profundity obfcure, Misr. 
-2. To colleét to a point. pe 
By thy each look, and thought, 
fhown, 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior, 
He may take a range all the world over, and 
draw in all that wide air and circamferente of fio 
aud vice, and centre it in his own breat, ` South. 
O impudent, regardful of thy own, 
Whole thoughts are centred on thyfelfalone! Dryd. 
To Centre. 


moft commonly bears 


1 t 
of -Magdeburg were the firt 
grand iatpofture, f 
-$ Ayl Parergo. 
CENTU RION, Sm / ‘[centuria; Latin.) A’ 
military officer among the Romans, who 
commanded an hundred men, i 
Have an army ready, fay you?—A moft toyal 
one. The centurions, and their charges, diftinétly 
billeted jn the Entertainment, and to be on root at 
an hqur’s warning. . k Sbakefpeare. 
CENTURY. 2.7 [eenturia, L: t] 
ris e 
1. A hundred : pe pie employed to fpe- 
| tify time; as, the fecond cexiury, 3 d 
‘he nature of eternity is fuech, that, though 
our joys, after.fome centuries of years, may feem 
to have grown older by having been enjoyed fo 
many ages, yet will they really tih continue new, 
TONA o oao. 
And now time's whiter feries is begun; à 
“Which in foft centuries fhall fmoothly run. Drýdene 
1 The lifts of bithops azc dilled with greater num- 
bers than one would expect 5 But the fucceition 
e Was quick in the three frf centuries, becaufe the 


planets, and this 


and care, *tis 


Un ; 4 y ; 
` å bifkop often ended in the martyr. Addison. 
1. To ret on; to repofe on; as bodies z. It is fometimes ufed fimply for a hun- 
‘when they gain an equilibrium. 


dred, e n 
Romulus, as you may read, did divide the Ro. 
mans into tribes, and the tribes Into centuries or 
hundreds, ’ Spenfer. 
When with wood leaves and weeds I've itrew'd 
his grave, A. 
And on it faid a century of pray'rs, s 
Such'as I can, twice avers T'I weep and figh. Shak. 
CEOL. An initial in the names of men, 


‘which fignifies a fhip or veffel, fuch as’ 


Where there is no vifible truth wherein to centre, 
errour is as wide as men’s fancies, and may wander 
to eternity. ., Decay of Piety, 

2. To be placed in the midft or centre, 
As God in hzav’n 
Ts centre, yet extends to all; fo thou, 
Centring, receiy’ft trom all thofe orbs. 
3. To be collected to a point. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down; 

Our hopes muf centre on ourfelyes alone. Dryden. 


Milton. 


The common acknowledgments of the body thofe that the Saxons landed in, Gthfon, 
will at length centre in him, who appears fincerely | Ce’ PHALALGY, nf [x<Pararylae.] ‘The 


headach: , Dia. 
CerHa’tick. adj. [xepar.} That whith 
1s medicinal to the head, 4 
Cefbalick medicines are all fuch as attenuate the 
bload, fo as to make it circulate eafily through 
the capillary yeifels of the brain, r 
Llrhurbnor on Aliment:. 
I dreff:d him up with (oft folded linen, dipped 
in a cef bulick balian, Wiyeman. 
CERA'STES, We a [earte] A ferpent 
having horns, or fuppofed to have them. 
Scarpivny and afopand amphibena dire; 
Cerafles huen’d, hydru:, and clops dreur. 


to aim at the common benefit. Atterbury. 
It was attefted by the viñble centring of all the 
old prophecies in the perfon of Chrift, and by the 
comptetion of thefe prophecies fince,, which he 
himfelf uttered, Atterbury. 
Ce’nraick, adj. [from centre.| Placed in 
the centre, 
Some, that have deeper dige’d in mine than I, 
Say where his certrick happinefs doth ie. — Donne. 
CENTRIFUGAL, ad. [from centrum and 
“gio, Lat.) Having the uality acquired 
hy bodies in motion, o receding from f? 
the centre, ` 


. 


Cteyre. | 


Ailton. 
4 
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CE'RATE. mf [ecra, Lat. wax.] Ame. 
dicine made of wax, which, with oil, or 
fome, folter fubfiance,- makes a -corni 
tence fofter than a platter. Quincy. 

Ce’raren. adj. [ceratas, Lat.] Waxed; 

| covered with wax. - k 

To CERE. v. a. [from cera, Lat. 
MO Waxe = A 

You ought to pierce’ the fkin with a needle, ard 
Deag brown thread gered, about half an inchtrom 
the edges of the lip. oa | : Wieman. 

(CEREBEL. m fi [cerebellam, Lat.] Part of 
the:brain. pe = 

in the head of man, the bafe of the brain and 


cerebel, yea, of the whole Kull, is fet parallel to tic 
horizon, 1 T Derkam, 
Ce’RECLOTH: mf [from cerevand cloth. | 
Cloth fmeared oyer with glutinous mats 
. ter, ufed to. wourrds and bruifes. , _ , 
* The aocicnt Egyptian mummies were fhrouded 
in a number of folds of linen, befmeared, with 
gums, in manner of cereclor), Bacon. 
CEfREME NT. æ. /. [from cera, Latawax.] 
` Cloths dipped in melted wax, , with 
-which dead bodies were infolded when 
they. were embalmed, r ; . 
Let me not burt in ignorance, but tell l 
Why canonized bones, hedrfed in earth, ' ; 
! Have burt their ceremerts ? k Sbakelpeare, 
CEREMONIAL. adj. [from ceremony. | 
i. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite; 
pi rittal. A s 


` 
wax. ] 


What mockery:will it be, ta) 
To want the bridegtoum; when the prieft’attends 
To fpeak the ceremonial rites of mavriage! “Shak. 

We are to Carry it fromthe hand ta the heart, 

I to improve a cerencnial nicéty iato a fubitantial 
duty, and the modes uf civility into the realities 
ot religion. South. 

| Chri did take away that external ceventontal 
worfhip that was among the Jews. Stillingfleet, 

z. Formal; obfervant of old forms. 

Oh monftrous, fuperftitious puritan, 
Of refin’d manners, yet ceremonial man, o, 

, Thatwhen thou meet’? one, with enquiring eyes 

| Dof fearch, and, like a needy broker, prize  „ 

The filk aud gold he wears, Donne. 

With dumb pride, and a fet formal face, 

| He moves jn’thd dull ceremonial track, , 

back. 
Dryden, 

CEREMONIAL. #. f. [from ceremony. | , 


al 
. With Jorée’s embroider'd coat upon his 
1. Outward form 3 external rite ; pre- 
feriptive formality. y 
| for the clergy to alter the ceremonial, or any indif- 
ferent part, would he a refolution in the legifia~, 
2. The order for rites and forms in the 
Romith church, 
J. [from ceremos. * 
nial. The quality of being ceremonial ; 
1, Over-much ufe of ceremony, 
‘te Confiting of outward rites, 
Under a diferent sconomy of religion, God was 


| _ The only condition that could male it fient 
ture to prevent new fects. Swift. 
CEREMO'NIALNESS, 7. / 
(CEREMO’Niovs. adj. [from ceremony] t 
| more tender of the hel! and ceremonious part of his 


i worfhip, South. 
l2. Full of ceremony; awful. 
O, the facritice, 
How cerem nious, folemn, and unearthly 
It was i’ th’ offering! Shakefpeare, 


3+ Attentive to outward rites, 
tive formalities. 
You are tov fenfelefs obftinate, my lord; 

Tow cermonious and traditional. Shakefpeare. 
4. Civil; according to the fri@ rules.ef 
civility ; formally refpeétiul, 

Qoz 


or prefcrip- 


They 
F k 


‘ 


ĵ 
e 
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They have a fet of ccremonious phrafes, that run 
through all ranks and degrees among them. 
Auddifen's Guardian. 
5- Obfervant of the rules of civility. 
Then tet us take a cerenmonious leave, 
And loving farewel, of our feveral friends. Sbake/p. 
6. Civil and formal to a fault. 
The old caitiff was grown fu ceremonious, as he 
would needs accompany me fome miles in my way. 
Sidney. 
CEREMO'NIOUSLY. adv, [from ceremoni- 
cus.) In a ceremonious manner ; for- 
mally; refpectfully. 
Ceremonioufly let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miftrefs of the houfe. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Cerxemo’niousness. ne f. [from ceremo- 
ena Addi&tednefs to ceremony ; the 
ufe of too much ceremony. 
CEREMONY. n. f. [ceremonia, Lat.) 
1, Ontward rite; external form in reli- 
gion. 
Bring her up to the high altar, that fhe may 
, The facred ceremonies partake. . Spenfer. 
He is fuperftitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies.  Sbakefpe 
Difrobe the images, 
If you find them deck'd with ceremony. Shake/p. 
2. Forms of civility. 
The fauce to meat is ceremeny 5 
Meeting were bare without it. Shakefpeare. 
Not to ufe ceremenies at all, is to teach others 
not to ufe them again, and fo diminifh refpedt to 
himéelf. ° Bacon. 
3. Outward forms of ftate. 
What are thou, thou idle ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thon, that fuffer'ft more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worthippers ? 
Art thou aught elfe but place, degree, and form ? 


Sbakefpeare. }* 


A coarfer place, 

Where pomp and ceremonies enter’d nat, 
. Where greatnefs was fhut out, and highnefs well 
forgot. Dryden's Fables. 
Ce’rote. n. fi. The fame with cerate ; 

which fee. 

tn thofe which are critical, a cercte of oil of 
nlivesy with white wax, hath hitherto ferved my 
purpofe. Wifenan. 


CERTAIN. adj. [certus, Lat. ] - 
1. Sure; indubitable ; unqueftionable ; 
undoubted; that which cannot be quef- 
tioned, or denied. 
Thofe things are certain among men, which can- 
not be denied without obftinacy and folly. Tillotfon. 
This the mind is equally certain of, whether 
thefe ideas be more or lels general. Locke. 
2. Refolved; determined. 
However 1I with thee have fix'd my lot, 
Certain to andergo like doom of death, 
Confurt with thec. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
3. Undoubting ; put patt doubt. 
This form before Alcyone pretent, 
To make her eertain of che fadevent. Di zder. 
4. Unfailing ; which always produces the 
expected effect. 
I have often withed that I knew as eertain a re- 
medy for any other diftemper. Mead. 
5. Conftant ; never failing to be; not ca- 
fual. 
A Virtue, that direéts our ways 
Through eerzain dangers tn uncertain praife. Dryd. 
6. Regular; fettled ; Rated. 

You ball gather a certain rate. Exodus. 
Who calls the council, ftates a certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 

z Pope. 
The preparation for your fupper thews your eer- 
Jain houts. Corton. 


‘4 Regularity; fettled ftate. 
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7. In àn indefinite fenfe, fome; as, a eer- 
tain man told me this. 

How bsd foever this fahhion may jufily be ae- 
counted, certain of the fame countrymen do pais 
far beyond It. Carewu"s Survey. 

Some certain of your brethren roar’d, and ran 
From noife of our own drums. Shakifpeare. 

Let there be certain leather bags made of fevcral 
bigneffes, which, for the matter of them, fhould 
be tractable. Wilkins. 

CERTAINLY. adw. [from certain. ] 
1. Indubitably ; without queftion ; with- 
out doubt. 

Certainly he that, by thofe legal means, cannot 
be fecured, can be much lef fo by any private at- 
tempt. Decay of Piety. 

What precife collection of fimple ideas raodefty 
or frugality ftand for, in another's ufe, is not fo 
certainly known. Locke. 


2. Without fail. 

Ce’rarainness. 2. f. [from certain.| The 
fame with certainty, | 

Ce’rrainty. nx. f. [from certain.] 

1. Exemption from doubt. 


Certainty is the perception of the agreement or 
difagreement of our ideas. Locke. 
2. Exemption from failure; as the certeidty 
of an event, or of a remedy. 
3. That which is real and fixed. 
Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be fore they do; for certainties 
Or are paft remedies, or timely knowing, 
The remedy then born. Skakefpeare. 


Ce’ares. adv. [certes, Fr.] Certainly ; 
in truth ; in footh: an old word. 
Certes, Sir Knight, you've been too much to 
blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcafe fhame, 
Whole liviog haods immortaliz’d his name. Sten. 
For, certes, thefe are people of, the island. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Certes, our authors are to blame. Hudibras. 


CERTIFICATE, n.f. [certifcat, low Lat. 

' he certifies. ] 

1. A writing made in any court, to give 
notice to another ċourt of any thing 
done therein, d Cowell, 

2; Any tcftimony. 

A certificate of poverty is as good as a protec- 
tion. DL’Eftrerge. 

I can bring certificates that I behave myfelf fo- 
berly before company. Addifon. 

ToCe’rtiry. v, a. [certifier, Fr.] | 

1. ‘To give certain information of. 

The Englith ambaffadours retorned out of Flan- 
ders from Maximitian, and certified the king that 
he was not ta hope for any aid from him. Bacon. 
* This is defigned to certify thofe things that are 
confirmed of God's favours Hammond's Fundam. 

z. It has of before the thing told, after the 
perfon told; as, I certified you of the fac. 

CERTIORA‘RI. n. f. [Latin.] A writ 
iffuing out of the chancery, to call up 
the records of a caufe therein depending, 
that juftice may be done; upon com- 
plaint made by bill, that the party, 
who feeks the faid writ, hath reccived 
hard dealing inthe faid court. Cowell, 

CERTITUDE. af. [certitudo, Lat.] Cer- 
tainty ; freedom from donbt ; infallibi- 
lity of proof. 


They thought at firt they dream’d: for “twas 


offence 
With them, to queftion certitude of enfe, Dryder. 
There can be no majus and minus in the eer- 
titude we have of things, whether by mathematick 


CES 


demenftrationy or any other wav of confequentee- 

3 Grew's Cojmologia Sacrae — 

Ce’avican. adj. [cervicalis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the neck. 

The aorta, bending a little upwards, fends forth 
the cerwical and axitlary arteries; the reft, turning 
down again, forms the defcending trunk. Cheyne. 

CeruLean. } adj. [cæruleus, Lat.] Blue; 
Ceru LEous. fxy-coloured. 

It afforded a folution with now and then a tight- 
touch of fky colour, but nothing near fo high as- 
the erruleous tincture of filver. Boyles 

From thee the faphire folid ether takes, 
Its hue cerulean. Thomfon's Summers 

Ceruti’rick. adj. [from ceruleous.] Hav- 
ing the power to produce a blue colonr: 

The feveral fpecies of rays, as the rubifick, ceru< 
lificky and others, are feparated one from another. 

Grews- 
CERU'MEN, n. J. (Latin.} The wax or 


excrement of the ear, 


CERUSE. x. f. [ceruffa, Lat.] White lead. 


A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is of 
a white colour; whence many other things, re~ 
fembling ic in thac particular, are by chymifts 
cailed cerufe; as the ceruje of antimony, and the 
like. Quincy. 

CESAREAN. adj. [from Ca/far.] 

The Cefarean fection is cutting a child out of 
the womb, either dead or alive, when ic cannot 
otherwife be delivered. Which circumstance, it 
is faid, firft gave the name of Cæfar to the Roman 
family fo catled. Quincy. 

CESS. » / [probably corrupted from cen/e; 
fee Cense; though imagined by Junius 

~ to be derived from /aifrre, to feize.]} 

1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a 
place, rated according to their property. 

The like refs is alfo charged upon the coontry” 
fometimes for vi€tualling the foldiers, when they. 
lie io garrifon, Spenfers 

2. The aft of laying rates. 

3. [from ceffe, Fr.] It feems to have been 
ufed by Shakefpeare for bounds or limits,. 

though it ftand for rate, reckoning. 
. I prythee, Tom, beat Cutts’s faddle, put a few 
flocks in the point; the poor jade is wrung in the 
withers out of all a Shakefp. Henry IV. 

To Cess, w. a. [from the noun. } To rate ; 
to lay charge on. j ; 

We are to confider how much laad there is in 
all UlRer, that, according to the quantity thereof, 
we may cefs the faid rent, and allowance iffuing 
thereout. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To Cess. w. n, Toomitalegal duty. See 
Cessor. 

Cessa Tion. n. f. [ceffatio, Lat.] - 

1. A flop; arek. 

‘The day was yearly obferved for a fettival, by 

eeffation from labour, and by reforting to church. 
Hlaysoards 
True piety, without ceffation toft 
By theories, the practick part is loft. Denbame 
2. Vacation; fufpenfion. 

‘There had been a mighty confufion of things, 
an interréption and perturbation of the ordinary 
courfe, and a cefittion and fufpenfion of the laws 
of nature. Woedward's Natural H fiery. 

The rifing of a parliament is a kind of ceffarion 
from politicks. Addifon's Freebolder. 

3. End of action; the ftatc of ceafing to 
act. 

The ferum, which is mixed with an alkali, being 
poured out to that which is mixed with an acid, 
raifeth an effervefcence 3 at the ceffation of whicb, 
the falts, of which the acid was compofed, will be 
regencrated. f Arbuthnot on Aimentte 

4. A paufe of hoftility, withont peace. 

When the fuccowrs of the poor preteftants in 
Ireland were diverted, I was.intreated to get them 
fome refpite, by a ceffation, King Charles. 


CESSAVIT, 
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CESSAVIT, n.f. {Latin.] 

A writ that lies upon this general ground, that 
the perfon, againft whom it is brought, hath, for 
two years, omitted to perform fuch fervice, or pay 
fuch rent, as he is obliged by his tenure ; and hath 
not, upon his land tenement, fufficient goods 
or chattels to be diftrained. Cowell. 

Cessisriity. nef. [from cedo, ceffum, 
Latin.] The quality of receding, or giv- 
ing way, without refiftance. 

Tf the fubjec&t Arucken be of a proportionate 
cefibility, it feems to dull and deaden the ftrake 5 
whereas, if the thiog Brecken be hard, the ftroke 
feems to lofe no force, but to work 3 greater effect. 

Dighy on tke Soul, 
Ce’sst Bie. adj. [from cedo, cefum, Lat.) 
Eafy to give way. 

If the parts of the ftrucken body be fo eafily 
coffible, as without difficulty the ftroke can divide 
them, then it enters into fuch a body, till it has 
fpent its farce. Dighy on the Soul. 

Ce’ssion. z. f. [ceffion, Fr. ceffio, Lat.] 
1. Retreat; the act of giving way. 

Sound is not produced without fome refiftance, 
either in the air or the body percuffed ; for if there 
be a mere yielding, or ceffion, it produceth no found. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Refignation; the actof yielding up or 
quitting to another. a 

A parity in, their council would make and fecure 
the beft peace they ean with France, by a ceffen of 
Flanders to that crown, in exchange for other pro- 
vincese Temple. 

Ce’ssionary. adj. [from cefon.) As, a 
ceffionary bankrupt, ene who has deliver- 
ed up all his effeds. Martin. 

Ce’ssmenrt. 2. f. [from cef.] An affeff- 
ment or tax. Dig. 

Ce’ssor. 2. /. [from cefo, Lat.] 

In law, he that ceafeth or negleéteth fo long to 
perform a duty belonging to him, as that by his 
cefs, or ceiling, he ineurreth the danger of law, 
and hath, or may have, the writ ceffavit brought 
againft him. Where it ia faid the tenant ceffeth, 
fuch phrafe is to be underftood as if it were faid, 
the tenant ceffeth to du that which he ought, or 
is bound, to do by his Jand or tenement. Cowell. 
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1. To warm with rubbing. 

They laid him upon fome of their garments, 
and fell to rub and chafe him, till they brought 
him to recover both breath, the fervant, and 

. warmth, the companion of living. Sidney. 

At laft, recovering heart, he does begin 

To rub her temples and to chafe her fkin. ~“ 
Fairy Queen. 

Soft, and more foft, at ev'ry touch it grew 5 
Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 
The farmer mafs to form, and frame to ufe, Dryd. 

z. To heat by rage or hurry. 

Have F not heard the fea, puff'd up with winds, 

Rage like an angry boar chafed with fweat? Shak. 
3. To perfume. 

Lilies more white than fnow 
New fal]'n from heav'n, with violets mix’d, did 
grow; ` 

Whofe feent fo cbaf”d the neighbour air, that you 

Would furely {wear Arabick fpices grew. Suckling. 
4. To make angry ; to inflame pafon. 

Her interceflion chafd him fos 
When the for thy repeal was fuppliant, 

That to clofe prifon he commanded her. wan. 

An offer of pardon more chafed the rage of thole, 
who were refolved to live or die together. 

y Sir Jobn Hayward. 

For all that he was inwardly chafed with the 
heat of youth and indignation, againft his own 
people as well as the Rhodians, he moderated him- 
felf betwixt his own rage, and the offence of his 
foldiers. Knclles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

This cbaf-d the boar 5 his noftrils flames expire, 
And his red eyeballa roll with living fre. Dryden. 

Yo CHAFE. V. 2 
1. To rage; to fret; to fume; to rave; 
to boil. 

Therewith he *gan full terribly to roar, 

And chaf'd at that indignity right fore. 
Spenfer’s Hub. Tale. 

He will not rejoice fo much atthe abufe of Fal- 
ftaff, as he will chafe at the do€tor's marrying my 
daughter, Shakefpeare. 

Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who cbafer, who frets, or where confpirers are. 

Skhakefpeare. 

How did they fume, and Ramp, and roar, and 
chafe, 

Atd fwear!—not Addifon himfelf was fafe. Pope. 


CESTUS, n.f. [Latin] The girdle of | 2. To fret againft any thing. 


Venus. . 

Venus, without any ornament but her own 
beauties, not fo much as her own ceflus. 

Addifon's Speftator. 
Cera’ceous, adj. [from cere, whales, 
Lat.} Of the whale kind. 

Such fithes as have lungs or refpiration are not 
without the wezzon, as whales and cetacesws ani- 
mals. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

He hath creathd variety of thefe cetaceeus fithes, 
which converfe chiefly in the northern feas, whofe 
whole body being encompaffed round witha co- 
pious fat or blubber, itis enabled to abide the great- 
eft cold of the fea-water. Ray on the Creatione 

C raut. A note in the feale of muftck, 

Gamut Í am, the ground of all accord, 

A re, to plead Hortenfio’s paffion; 

B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, 

C faut, that loves with all affecticn. Sbakefpeare. 


CH has, in words purely Englith, or fully 
naturalized, the found of #/ ; a peculiar 
-prouunciation, which it is hard to de- 
fcribe in words. Jn fome words derived 
froin the French, it has the found of /2, 
as chaife; and, in fome derived from 
the Greek, the found of $, as cholerich. 

Cyace. See Case. 

Cuan. 2.f. A fort of fih. 


Of round fith there are brit, fprat, whiting, 
chad, els, cengar, millet. Carews Surv, ~ 


To CHAFE, v.a. {echauffer, Fr. 


Once upon a raw and gufty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his fhores, 
bakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 
The murmuring furge, 
That on th’ unnumber'd idle pebbles chafer, 
Cannot be heard fo high. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Cuare. x. f. [from the verb.] A heat; 
a rage; a fury; a paffion; a fume; a 
pett ; a fret; a ftorm. 

When Sic Thomas More was fpeaker of the 
parliament, with his wifdom and eluquence he 
fo ecoffed a purpofe of cardinal Wolfey’s, that the 
catdinal, in a ckafe, fent for him to Whitchali. 

Camden's Remains. 
At this the knight grew high in chafe, 

And faring furioufly on Ralph, 
He trembled. ` Fludibras. 
Cuare-wax. n.f. An officer belonging 
to the lord chancellor, who fits the wax 
, for the fealing of writs. Harris. 
Cia’rer. z. f. [cearon, Sax. kever, Dut.) 

An infe& ; a fort of yellow beetle. 
Cua’rery. 2. f. A forge inaniron mill, 
where the iron is wrought into complete 
bars, and brought to perfedtion. Phillips. 


CHAFF. x. /. [ceap; Sax. af, Dutch.) 


| 1. The hutks of corn that are feparated 


by threshing and winnowing. 
We thall be winnow'd with fo rough a wind, 
That ev'’n our corn hall feem as light as chaff, 
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Pleafure with infteuStion thould be join’dy ° 
So fike the corn, and leave the chaff behind. Dryd. 
He fet before him “a fack of wheat, as it hat 
been juft threthed out of the theaf; he then bid 
him pick out the chaff from among the corn, and 
lay it afide by itfelf. Spectator. 
2. Ít is ufed for any thing worthlefs. 


To CHA’FFER. w. 2. [kaufin, Germ. 


to buy.] To treat about a bargain; to. 


haggle ; to bargain. 
Nor rode himfelf to Paul’s, the publick fairy 
To chaffer for preferments with hia gold, 
Where bifliopricks and finecures are fold. : 
Dryden's Fabiese 
The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging 
about this or t' other ceremony, is but like open- 
ing a few wickets, and leaving them a-jar. Swift. 
In difputes with chairmen, when your maiter 
fends you to chaffer with them, take pity, and tell 
your mafter that they willnot take a farthing 
lefse Swift. 
To Cua‘rrer. v. a. [The active fenfe is 
obfolete. } P 
1.- To buy. ) a 
He chaffer'd chairs in which ehurchmen were fet, 
And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spenfer. 
2.. To exchange. 
Approaching nigh, he never Raid to greet, 
Ne chaffer words, proud courage to provoke. 
tte Fairy Queen. 
CHAFFERER, #.f. [from chafér.] ‘A 
buyer ; bargainer ; purchafer. 
Cua’rrern. 2. f.' [from ofchaufer, Fr. 
to heat.) A veffel for heating water. Did. 
Cua’rrery. n.f. [from chafer.] Traf- 
fick ; the practice of buying and felling. 
The third is, merchandize and chaffery; that 
is, buying and felling. — Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
CHAFFINCH. x. f. [from chaf and finch. ] 
A bird fo called, becaufe it delights in 
chaff, and is by fome much admired for 
its fong. Phillips’ s World of Words. 
The chaffineb, and other fmall birds, are inju- 
rious to fome fruits. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
CuHa’rrLess, adj. 
chaff, 
The Jove I bear him, 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you 
Unlike all others, chaffle/s. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Cua’rrweeo. x. f. [gnapkaliam, Lat.] 
An herb, the fame with cudweed ; which 
fee. 


Cua’rry. adj. [from chaff] Like chaf; 
full of chaff; light. 

If the ñraws be light and chaffy, and held at 
a reafonable diftance, they will not rife unto the 
middle. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

The mof flight and chaffy opinion, if ata great 
remove from the prefent age, contracts a venera- 
tion. Glanville 

Cua’rincnisn. mf [from chafe and 
% dih.] A veffel to make any thing hot 
in; a portable grate for coals. 

Make proof of the incorporation of filver and 
tin in equal quantities, whether it will endure the 
ordinary fire which belangeth to chafingdifber, pof- 
nets, and [uch other filver veficls. 

Bacon's Phyjical Remaints 


CHAGRIN. 2. f. [chagrine, Fr.) Tl hu- 
mour ; vexation; fretfulnefs; peevifh- 
nefs. It is pronounced agreer. 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with ebagrin ; 
. That lingle aé givea half the world the fpleen. 
Popes 
, l grieve with the old, foe fo many additional 
anconveniencies and ¢kagrins, more than their 
fmall remain of life feemed defined to undergo, 
Popes Letters. 


And good from bad find no partition. Soak HL 1V. To CHAGRIN. v.a, [chagriner, Fr.] To 
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[from chaff.] Without’ 
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vex; to put out of temper; to teaze ; 
to make uneafy. 
CHAIN n.f. {cbaine, Fr.] 
1. A feries of links faftened one within 
another. ' 
+ And Pharach toak olf his ring, and pnt it upon 
Jofeph’s hand, aod put a gold chain about his neck. 
Genefis, xii. 42. 
2. A bond; a manacle; a fetter; fome- 
thingwith which prifoners are bound. 
Still in conftraint your fuff'ring fex remains, 
Or bound in formal, or in real chains. Pope. 
3. A line of links with which land is mea- 
fared. 


A furveyor may as fooo, with his chain, mea- 
re out infinite tpace, as a philofopher, by the 
quickeft flight of mind, reach it; ot, by thinking, 
comprebend it. ockes 
4. A feries linked together, as of caules 
or thoughts ; afucceffion ; a fubordina. 
tion, š 
‘Thofe fo miftake the Chriftian religion, as to 
think it is only a chaia of fatal decrees, to deny 
all liberty of man’s choice toward good or evil. 
Hammond, 
As there is pleafure in the tight exercife of any 
faculty, fo efpecially in that of cight reafoning ; 
which is ftill the greater, by howanuch the confe- 
quences are more clear, and the chaias of them 
mare longe 


Yo Cuarn. v.a. [from the nouh.] 


a. To faften or bind with a chain. 

: They repeal daily any wholefume aét eftablithed 
againg the rich, and provide mote piercing ftatutes 
daily to chain np and reftrain the poor. 

Sbakelpeare’s Coriolanus, 
The mariners be ebained in his own galleys for 
Raves. Kaolles. 
Or march'd I chaird behind the hoftile car, 
The victor's paftime, and the {port of war! Prior. 
They, with joint force oppreffion chaining, fet 
Imperial juftice at the helm. Thomfor. 
2. To enflave ; to keep in flavery. 
The monarch was ador’d, the people chain'd, 
e Prior. 
This world, *tis true, 
Wa: made for Cefar, but for Titus too: | 

And which more blet? who chain'd his country, 

fay, 

Or he whofe virtue figh’°d to lofe a day ? 

3. To keep by a chain. 
The admiral feeing the mouth of the haven 
+ chaired, and the cafties full of ordnance, aad 
firoogly manned, durft not attempt to enter. 
Knolles’s Hiflory of tbe Turks. 


Pope. 


4+ To unite. 
O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine, 
And in this vow do chain my foul with thine. 
Shake/peare. 
Cua ineumr. a / [from chain and 
pemp.) A eel ufed in large Englith 
veftels, which is double, fo that one rifes 
as the other falls. Jt yields a great 
quantity of water, works eafily, and is 
eafily mended ; but takes up a great 
deal of room, and makes a difagreeable 
noife. Chambers. 
Jie not long nce the ftriking of the top- 
mai, a wonderful great cafe tv great fhips, both 
at tea and in harbour, hath been decifed ; toge- 
ther with the chainpump, which takes up twice as 
much water as the ordinary did; and we have 
lately added the bonnet and the drabble. 
: Raleigh's Effays. 
Lua insuor, x. f [from chain and fot] 
Two bullets or half bullets, faftened 
together by a chain, which, when they 
Fy open, cut away whatever is before 
them. 
Ja fea Eghts, oftentimes, a butrock, the brawn 


Barnets Téeory of the Earth, 
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of the thigh, and the calf of the leg, are. torn off 

by the chainfboc, and fplinters. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
CHAINWORK. n. fe [from chain and 

work.) Work with open fpaces like 
the links of a chain. 

Nets ofchequerwork, and wreaths of chainqvork, 
for the chapiters which were upon the tops of the 
pillars. 1 Kingi. 

CHAIR. #./. [chair, Fr.] 
1.-A moveable feat. 
ether thou choofe Cervantes” ferious air, 

Or laugh and thake in Rabelais’ eafy chair, 

Or praife the court, or magnify mankind, 

Or thy griev'g country’s copper chains unbind. 

ki Pepe. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a finge perfon, 
with a back belonging to it, then a ftool is a fear 
for a fingle perfon, withouta back. Watts's Logick. 

2. A feat of juftice, or of authority. 
He makes for England, here to claim the 
CrOWN = 
Is the cbair empty ? Is the fword unfway'd ? 
Is the king dead ? Shakefpeare’s Richard 11, 
If chou be that princely cagle’s bird, 

Show thy descent by gazing ‘gaint the fun; 

For cbair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, fay ; 

Either that's thine, or elfe thou wert not his. 

Sbakefpeare. 
The honour’d gods 
Keep Rome in fafetys and the chairs of iuttice 
‘Supply with worthy men. Sbuke/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Her grace fat down to reft awhile, i 

In a rich chair of ftate. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIa. 

The committee of the Commvns appointed Mr. 
Pym to take the cbeir. Clarendon. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

The feat of audience, nld Latinus fate. Dryd. En. 
3. A vehicle born by men; a fedan. 

Think what an equipage thon haft in air, 

And view with {corn two pages anda chair. Pope, 
Cua‘trrman, acf. [from chair and man.) 
1. The prefident of an affembly. i 

In affemblics generally one perfon is chofen 
chairman or muderator, to a the feveral fpeakers 
to the rules of order. A Watts, 

2. One whofe trade itis to carry a chair. 

Oneelbows him, one juftles in the fhole ; 

A rafter breaks his head, or chairman's pole. Dryd. 

Troy chairmen bore the wooden fteed, 

Pregnant with Grecks, impatient to be freed ; 

The bully Grecks, who, as the moderns do, 

Inftcad of paying chairmen, ton them through. 

Swift. 
Cuarse. 2. f. [chat/e, Fr.] A carriage of 
leafure drawn by one horfe. 

Inftead of the chariot he might have faid the 
chaife of government ; for a chai is driven by the 
perfon that fits in it. Addifon. 

CHALCO’GRAPHER, 2. f. [yarxoyecD®-, 
of yaax@-, brafs, and yaw, to write 
or engrave.] An engraver in brafs. 

CHALCO’GRAPHY. n. fr [xaArxoyeadia. ] 
Engraving in brafs. 

Cua’Loer. da. f. Adry Englith mea- 

CHA'LDRON. 

Cua‘upron. ) thirty-fix bufhels heaped 
up, according to the fealed bufhel kept 
at Guildhall; London. The chaldron 
fhould weigh two thoufand pounds. 

Chambers. 

Cua‘bice. 2. fe [ealic, Sax. calice, Fr. 

calix, Lat. ] b 

1. À cup; a bowl. 

When in your motion you are hot, 

And, that he calls for driak, l'II have ptepar'd him 

A claiice for the nonce. Shakefpeare. 
z. Itis generally ufed for 2 cup nfed in 

acts of worfbip. 

All the church at that time did not think em- 


1 


fare of coals, confifting of 
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blematical figures onlawful ornaments ef cups ef 
cbalices. Sriling fleet. 
Cua’Li cep, adj. [from calix, Lat. the cup 
of a fower.] Having acell or cup: ap- 
. plied by Séakefpeare to a flower, but 
now obiolete. : 
Hark, hark! the lark at heav’n’s gate fiogs, 
And Phebus "gins arife, 
His fteeds to water at thefe fprings, 
On chalic'd flowers that lies.  Spakefpeare, 


CHALK. 2./f. [cealc, cealcyean, Sax, 
calck, Welth.] i 

Chak is a white foflile, ufually reckoned a ftone, 
but by fome ranked among the boles. It is ufed 
in medicine as an abforbent, and is celchrated for 
curing the heartburn. Chambers. 

He maketh all the ftones of the altar as chalk 
ftones, that are beaten in funder. Taisb, 

‘Chalk is of two forts; the hard, dry, firong, 
chalk, which is beft for lime; and a foft, unftuous 
chalk, which is beft for lands, becaufe it eañly 
diffolves with rain and frofit. Mortimer. 

With chak 1 firit defcribe a circle here, 

Where thefe ethereal fpirits muft appear. Dryden, 
To CHALK. V. a. Ns the noun. ] 
t. To rub with chalk, 

The beaftly rabble then came down 

From all the garrets in the town, 

And flalls and fhopboards in vaft (warms, 

With new cba/i'd bills and rufty arms. Hudidras. 
2. "To manure with chalk. 

Land that is chalked, if it is not well dunged, 
will receive but little benefit from a fecond chulk- 
ing. Mortimere 

3. To mark or trace out as withchalk, ° 

Being not propt by anceftry, whof grace 
Chalks fucceflours their way. Shatefpearee 

His own mind chalked out to him the jutt pro- 
portions and meafures of behaviour to his fellows | 
Creaturese South, 

With thefe helps 1 might at leaft have chalted 
out a way for others, to amend my errours in a | 
like defign. Dryden, 

The time fails with’ the compafs hete chalked 
out by mature, very punctually. 

Woodward's Natural Iifery , 


CHALK-CUTTER., #./. [from ebei and 
ext.] A man that digs chalk, 

Shells, by the feamen called chalk egga, arewug 

up commonly in the cha/k-pits, where the chalk. 

cutters drivea great trade withthem. Woodsverd. 


CHALK-PIT. #, /. [from chalk and pit.] 
A pit in which chalk is dug. See 
CHALK-CUTTER. 


Cua’txy. aaj, [from chalk.] 
1. Confifting of chalk ; white with chalk, 
As far as I could ken the ¢balty cliffs, 
When from thy thore the tempeft beat us back, 
I ftood upon the hatches in the form.  Sbakefpe 
That bellowing beats on Dover's chalky cliff. 
d Rowe. 
z. Impregnated with chalk. 
Cbalky water towards the top of earth is too 
frettings Bacon. 


To CHA’LLENGE. v.a. {chalenger, Fr.] 
1. To call another to anfwer for an offence 
by combat. 

‘the prince of Wales fept forth before the king, 
And, ocphew, challeng’d you to fiogle fight. Shake 

z. To call to a conteft. 

Thus form'd for fpeed, he challenges the wind, ' 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dryde 

J challenge any man to make any pretence 40 
power by right of fatherhood, cither intelligible or 

. pomible. Locke. 
3. To accufe. 

Many of chem be fuch lofels and {catterlings, 
as that they cannot eafily by any fieriff be gotten, 
when they ace chalienged for any tuch faét. 

Spenfer on Irelands 
e Were 
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Were the grac’d perfon of our Banquo prefent, 
Whom I may rather challenge for unkindnels. 
Shake peure., 
4. [In law.] To objett to the impartiality 
of any one. [See the noun.] 


i Though only E A are fworn, yet twenty-four 
are to be :etuencd, to fupply the defects or wart 


ef appearance of thole that are challenged off, «r 
make default. Hale. 
. To claim as due. é 
Ihat divine order, whereby the pre-eminence 
of chiefeft acceptation is by the beft things wor, 
thily challenged. Haker. 
Which of you, fhall we fay, doth love us moft? 
That we our largeft bounty may extend 
Where natuie doth with merit chalenge, Skake/p. 
And fo much duty as my mother fli.w'd 
To you, preferring you before her father 3 
So much 1 challenge, that I may profcls 
"Due to the Moor, my lord. Shakefpeare. 
Had you not been their father, thefe white flakes 
Did cha l-nge pity of them. Shakelpeare. 
So wher, a tyger fucks the bullock’s blood, 
A ftamith’d liva, iffving from the wood, 
Roais loudly fierce, and challenges the food. Dryd. 
Haft thou yet drawn o'er young Juba ? 
That fill would recommend thee more to Cæfar, 
And challenge better terms. Aidif n. 
6. To call any one to the performance of 
conditions. 
+ I will now challenge you of your promife, ta 
give me certajo rules as to the principles of bla- 
zonry- Peacham on Drawing. 
CHA'LLENGE. #. f- [from the verb.] 
1. A Summons to combat. 
I never in my life 
Did hear a ckafienge urg'd more modeftly, 
2. A demand of fomtthing as due> 
Taking for his younglags cark, 
Left greedy eyes ts them miglit challenge lay, 
Bufy with oker did their fhoulders mark. Sidney. 
There muft Le nochalienge of fitpennority, or dil- 
countenancing of freedom. Collier of Friendforp. 
3. [In law.] An exception taken either 
againft perfons or things ; perfons, as in 
aifize to the jurours, or any one or more 
of them, by the prifoner at the bar. 
Chailenge made to the jurours, is ejther 
made to the array, or tothe polls: cbal- 
denge made to the array, is when the 
whole number is excepted againft, „as 
partially empannelled ; challenge to or 
by the poll, is when fome one or more 
are excepted againft, as not indifferent: 
challenge to the jvrours is divided into 
challenge principal, and challenge for 
caufe: challenge principal is thet which 
the law allows without caufe alleged, 


Shak. 


or farther examination ; qs a prifoner at. 


the bar, arratgned upon felony, may 
peremptorily challenge to the number of 
twenty, one after another, of the jury 
empannelled upon him, alleging no 
caule, Cowell. 
You are mine enemy, I make my challengt, 
You fhall not be my judge. Shakefpeares 
CHALLENGER., a. f [from challenge.] ~ 
1. One that defies or funimons another to 
combat. 
Young maa, have you challenged Charles the 
wreitlor?— j 
i No, fair princefs ; he is the general challerzer. Shak. 
Death was denoune’d 5 
He took the fummons, void of fear, 
And onconcernedly caft his eyes around, 
Asif to find and dare the griefly challenger. Dryd. 
2. One that claims fuperiority. 
Whole worth 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 
For her perfettions. Shakefpeares 
9 
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3- A claimant; one that requires fome- 
thing as of right. É 

Ea:neft challengers there are of trial, by fome 
publick difputation. Hooker. 

CHALY'BEATE. adj, [from chalybs, Lat. 
fteel.] Impregnated with iron or fteel ; 
having the qualities of ftcel. 

The diet ought to ftrengthen the folids, al- 
lowing fpices and wine, and the ufe of chalybeate 
waters. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

CHAMA'DE. n. f. [French.] The beat of 
the drum which declares a furrender. 

Several French battalions made a thew of refit- 
ance; but, upon our. preparing to fill up a little 
foffe, in order to attack them, they beat the cha- 
mois, and fent us charte blanche. Addifen. 

CHA’MBER. n. f. [chambre, Fr. camera, 
Lat. famér, Welth.] 

1. Ah apartment in a houfe ; generally 
ufed for thofe appropriated to lodging. 

Bid them come farth, and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door 1°Il beat the drum, 
Till it cry, Sleep to death. Shakefpeare. 

When we have mark'd with blood thofe fleepy 

two, 
Of his own chamber. Shakefpeare. 

A natural cave in a rock may have fomething 
not much unlike to parlours or chambers. Bentley. 

z. Any retired room. 

The dark caves of death, and chambers of the 

Brave. Prior. 

3. Any cavity or hollow. 

Petit has, from an examination of the figure of 
the eye, argued againft the poffibility of a film’s 
exiftence in the pofteriour chamber. Sharp. 

4. A court of juftice. 

Ta the Imperial chamber this vulgar anfwer is 
not admitted, viz. 1 do not believe it, as the matter 
is propounded and alleged. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

5. The lower part of a gun where the 
charge is lodged. 

6. A fpecies of great gun. 

Names given them, as cannons, demi-cannons, 
chambers, arqvebufe, mutket, Ge. 

Camden's Remains. 

7. The cavity where the powder is lodged 
in a mine. 

To CHa MBER. v. 2. [from the noun.] 

t. To be wanton ; to intrigue. .. 

Let us walk honeftly as inthe day, not in riot- 
ing and drunkennefa, not in chambering and wan- 
tonnels. Romans, 

2. To refide as in the chamber. 

The bet blood chamber'd in his bofom. Shak. 

CHa’sunerer. 4. f [from chamber.] A 
man of intrigue. ~ 

I have not thofe foft parts of converfation, 
That chamberers haves Shakefpeare. 

CHA MBERFELLOW, x. f [from chamber 
and fellow.] One that lies in the fame 
chamber. 

It is my fortune to have a chamberfellow, with 
whom I agree very well in many fentiments. 

Spefator. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 2./. [from chamber. 

1, Lord great chamberlain of England is 
the fixtn officer of the crown; a confi- 
derable part of his fonétion is at a co- 
ronation ; to him belongs the provifion 
of every thing in the houfe of lords ; 
he difpofes of the fword of ftate; under 
him are the gentleman ufher of the 

, black rod, yeomen ufhers, and door- 
keepers. To this office the duke of 
Aneafter makes an hereditary claim. 

Chambers. 


2. Lord chamberlain of the houfehald has 
the overfight of all officers belonging to 


CHAMELEON. n. f. [yapdi] 


s 
y 
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the king’s chambers, except the pre- 

cinét of the bedchamber. Chambers, 
Humb!y complaining to her deity, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakefpeare. 
He was made lord Reward, that the aft of 

chamberlain might be pat into the hands of his 

brother. Clarendon. 
A patriot is a foul in every age, 

Whom all lord chamber/ains allow the flage. Papes 


3. A fervant who has the care of the 


chambers. , 
~ Think’ thea K 
That the bleak air, thy boifterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy hirt on warm ? Shake|pearee 
When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlain 
We will with wine and waffel convince. Shakelp. 
He ferv'd at firit Emilia’s chamberlain. 
Dryden's Fables. 


4. A receiver of rents and revenues; as, 


- chamberlain of the exchequer, of Chefter, 
of the city of London. Chambers. 


CHA'MBERLAINSH1P, 2. f. [from cham- 


~ berlain.| The office of a chamberlain. 


CHA'MBERMAID., 2. f. [from chamber and | 


maid.| A maid whofe bufinefs is to 
drefs a lady, and wait in her chamber. 
Men will not hiit, 

The chgmbermaid was named Cils. Ben Sfonfor. 
Some coarfe country wench, almoft decay’d, 
Trudges to town, and firft turns chambermaid. Pope. 

When he doubted whether a word were intel- 
ligible or no, he ufed to confult one of his lady’s 
chambermaids. Swift. 

Tf thefe nurfes ever prefume to entertain the 
girls with the common follies praétifed by cbam- 


bermaids among us, they are publickly whipped. 
Swift. 


To CHA'MBLET, v. a. [from camelot, Sce 


Cametor.] Tovary; to variegate. 
Some have the veins moie varied and cham- 
blted; as oak, whereof wainfcot is made. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 


Cua’MBREL ier" The jointor bend- 


part of the hinder leg. - 
Farrier’s Dia. 


ing of the uppe 


The chameleon has four feet, and on each foot 
three claws. Its tail is long; with this, as well 
aa with its feet, ic faftena Itfelf to the branches of 
trees. Its tail is flat, its nofe long, ending in an 
obtufe point; its back is fharp, its fkin plaited, 
and jagged like a faw from the neck to the laft 
joint of the tail, and upon its head it has fome- 
thing like a comb; like a fifth, it has no neck. 
Some have afferted, that it lives only upon air; 
but it hag been obferved to feed on flies, catched 
with its tongue, which is about ten inches lung, 

~and three thick; made of white flefh, round, bus 
fiat at the end; or hollow and open, refembling 
an elephaat’s trunk. It alfo fhrinks, and growa 
longer. This animal is faid to affume the colour 
of thofe things to which it is applied; but our 
modern obfervera affure us, that its natural colour, 
when at ret and in the thade, is a bluish grey ; 
though fome are yellow, and others green, but both 
of a finaller kind. When it is expofed to the fun, 
the grey changes into a darker grey, inclining to a 
dun colour; and its parts, which have leat of the 
light upon them, are changed into Spots of dif- 
ferent colours. ‘The grain of its ikin, when the 
light doth not fhine upon it, is like cloth mixed 
with many colours. Sometimes, when it js haad- 
led, it feems fpeckled with dark fpots, inclining 
to greens If it be put upon a black hat, it ap- 
pears to be of a violet colour; and fametimes, if 
it be wrapped up in linen, it is white; but it 

changes colour oply in fome parts of the body. 
Caliwete 

A chameleon is acreature about the bignefs of an 
ordinary lizard; his head urproportionably big, 
and his eyes greats he moveth his head withouc 
writhing of his neck, which is inflexible, as a 
hog doth 3 his back crooked, his ikln {potted witli 

p Lule 
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Titde tumours, lefs eminent nearer the belly; his 
tail fender and long; on each foot he trath five 
fingers, three on the outfide, and two on the in- 
fide; his tongue of a-marvellous length in refpect 
of his body, and hollow at the end, which he will 
launch out to prey upon flies; of colour green, and 
of adufky yellow, brighter and whiter towards the 
kelly; yet fpotted with blue, white, and red. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
I can add colours ev'n to the chameleon 3 
Change thapes with Proteus, foradvantage. Shak, 
One part devours the other, and leaves not fo 
anuch as a mouthful of that popular air, wbich the 
chameleons gafp after. Decay of Piety. 
The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 
Dryden. 
As the chameleon, which is known 
To have no colours of his own, 
But borrows from his neighbour's hoe, 
His white or black, his green or blue. Prier. 
To Cud'mren, v. a. [chambrer, Fr.] To 
channel ; to make furrows or gutters 
upon a column. 
Cuamren. Dx. f [from To chamfer.] 
Cua’meret.§ A fmall furrow or gutter 
on a column. ` 
CHA MLET., z. f. (See Camerot.] Stuf 
made originally of camel’s hair. 
To make a chart, draw five lioes, waved over- 
thwart, if your diapering confitt of a double line. 
G Peacham on Drawing. 
Cu a [chamois, Fr.] An animal 
of the goat kind, whofe fkin is made into 
Soft leather, called among us /ammy. 
Thefe are the bealtsavhich you fhall eat; the 
ox, the theep, and wild ox, and the chamois. 
Deuteronomy. 
CHAMOMILE. ne fe [xapapirrn] An 
odoriferous plant. 
Cool violets, and orpine growing fill, 
Embathed balm, and cheerful galingale, 
Frefh coftmary, and breathful chamumile, 
‘Doll poppy, and drink quick'ning fetuale. Spenfer. 
For though che chamomile, the more it is trodden 
ven the fafter it grows; yet youth, the more it is 
swwafted, the fooner it wears. Shakefpeare. 
Poffer drink with ¢bamomile flowers. 
Floyer on the Humours. 
Fo Cuamp. v. a. [champayer, Fr.] 
a. To bite with a frequent action of the 
teeth. 
Coffee and opium are taken down, tobacco but 


in fmoke, and betel ia but champed in the mouth: 


with a little lime Bacon. 
The fiend reply’d not, overcome with rage ; 
Tut, like a proud fteed rein’d, weat haughty on, 
Céiamping his iron curb. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
: Ac his command 
The fleeds caparifon’d with purple ftand, 
And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. 


Dryden 
2. To devour, with violent action ae the 
teeth. 

A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, 
and che picces lefr fuch a delicious roughnefs on 
my tongue, that I champed up the remaining part. 

Spe€tator. 
Ye Cuame. vw x. To perform frequently 
the actieñ of biting. 

Martering and champing, as though his cud had 
troubled him, he gave occafion to Mufidoris to 
come near him. Sidney. 

They began to repent of that they hag done, and 
irefully to champ upon the bit they had taken into 
their mouths. dfooker. 

His jawa did nnt anfwer equally to one another; 
bur, by his frequent motion and charping with 


them, ir was evident they were neither luxated nor | 


fraétured. Wacman. 
Cua’uraicn. nf [campagne, Fr.) A 
flat open country. 


CHA ' 


In the abufes of thecuftoms, mefeems, you have 
a fair cbampaigna laid open to you, in which you 
may at large ftretch out your difcourfe, 
a Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
Of all thefa bounds, 
With fhadowy forefts and with champaigns rich’d, 
We make thee lady. Skakefpeare. 
If two bordering princes have their territory 
meeting on an open champaiga, the more mighty 
will continually feek occafion to extend his limits 
unto the further border thereof. Raleigh. 
Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without 
difarray, by the [pace of fome miles, part of the 
wy, cbampaign, unto the city of Gaunt, with lefs 
lofs of men than the enemy. Bacon. 
From his fide two rivers flow’d, 
Th’ one winding, th’ other ftraight, and left be- 
tween 
Fait champaign, with lefs riversinterven'd. Milton. 
Cua’mprertors. x. f. [from charaperty. 
In law.] Such as move fuits, or caufe 
them to be moved, either by their own 
or others procurement, and parfue, at 
their proper cos, to have part of the 
land in conteft, or part of the gains. 
Cowell. 
Cua’mperty. n. /. [champart, Fr. In 
law.} A maintenance of any man in his 
fuit, while depending, upon -condition 


covered. Cowell. 


CHAMPIGNON. 2. f. [champignon, Fr.] 
-A kind of mufhroom. ‘ 

He viler friends with doubtful mufhrooms treats, 

Secure for you, himfelf champignexs eats. Dryden. 


fore it is opened, branching out into a large round 
knob. Woodward. 
CHAMPION. z». f. (champion, Fr. campio, 
low Lat.] 
1, Aman who undertakes a canfe in fingle 
combat. 
In many armies, the’ matter fhould be tried by 
duel between two champions. Bacon. 
For hot, cold, moift, and dry, feur champicns 
fierce, 
Strive here for maft’ry, and to battle. bring. 
Theie embryon atoms. Milton’: Paradife Loft. 
O light of Trojans, and fupport of Troy, 
Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy! 


Dryden. 

At length the adverfe admirals appear, 

The two bold champions of each country's right. 
Dryden. 
2. A hero; a ftout warriour ; one bold in 
conteft. 

A ftouter champion never handled fword. Shak. 

Thia makes you incapable of convi€tion; and 
they applaud themfelves as zealous champions for 
truth, when indced they are contending for errour. 

Locke 
3. In law.” 

Jo our common law, champien is taken no lefs 
for him that trieth the combat in his own cafe, 
than for him that fighteth in the cafe of another. 

5 Coroll, 
To Cuampton, v. a. [from the noun.) 
To challenge to the combat, 
“The feed af Banquo kings! 
Rather than fu, come, Fate, into the lift, 
And champion me to th’ utterance. Shakgfpeare. 


CHANCE. 2. f: [chance, Fr.] 


1. Fortune; the caufe of fortuitous events. 
As th’ unthought accident is guilty 
OF what we wildly do, fo we protefs 
Ourfelves tv he the Naves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shakefpeare. 
The only man, of all that chance could bring 
To mcct my arms, was worth the conquering. 
Dryden. 
Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing 


ry 


to have part of the thing when it is re7 


Te has the refemblance of a large champignon bes 
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in itfelf; a conception of our minds, and only € 
compendious way of fpeaking, whereby we would 
exprefs, that foch effects as are commonly attri- 
buted to chance, were verily produced by their true 
and proper caufes, but without their defign to pro- 
duce them. Bentley. 
a. Fortune; the att of fortune ; what for- 
tune may bring: applied to perfons, 

Thefe things are commooly not obferved, hut 
left to take their chance. Bacon's Effays. 

3. Accident; cafual occurrence; fortui- 
tous event. $ 

To fay a thing is a chance or cafualty, as it re- 
lates to fecond caufes, is not profanenefs, but a 
great truth; as fignifying no more, than that 
there are fome events befides the knowledge and 
power of [econd agents. South. 

The beauty I beheld has ftruck me dead ; 
Unknowingly the fteikes, and kills by chance; 
Poifon is in ies eyes, and death in ev'ry glance. 

Dryden 

AH nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance direction, which thou canft not fee. Pope. 
4. Event; fuccefs; luck: applied to things. 
Now we'll together, and the chance of goodnefs 
Be like uur warranted quarrel | Sbake{peares 
5. Misfortune ; unlucky accident. 
You were us'd 
To fay extremity was the trier of fpirits, 
That common chances common men could bear. 
~- Sbakefptarte 
6. Poffibility of any occurrence. 

A chance, but chance may lead, where I may meet 
Some wand’ring fpirit of heay'n, by fountain fide, 
Or in thick thade retir'd. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Then your ladythip might have a chance to 
efcape this addrefs. | Swift. 

Cuance. adj. [It is feldom ufed but in 
ore! Happening by chance. 


Now fhould they part, malicious tongues would 
ay, 
They met like chance companions on the way. 


Dryden. 
I would not take the gift, 
Which, like s toy dropt from the hands of fortune, 
Lay for the next chance comer. Dryden. 
To CHANCE. v. n. [from the noun.} To 
happen; to fall out; to fortune. 
Ybink what a chance thou chance on; but 


think ;—— 
Thou haft thy miftrefs fill. Skakefpeare. 
How ¢hance thou art not with the prince thy 
brother ? 


F Sbakefpeares 
Ay, Cafca, tell us what hath chanc’d to-day, 
That Cæfar looks fo fad. Shakefpeare. 
He chanced upon divers of the Turks victuallers, 
whom he eafily took. Kuolles’s Hif. of the Turkse 
Tchofe the fafer fea, and chanc’d to find 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind. 
i Pope's Odyffey. 
Cua’nceruc. adj. [chance and full.) Hz- 
zardous. Ont of ufe. 
Myfelf would offec yau t' accompany 
In this advent’rous chanceful jeopardy. Spenfer. 


CHANCE-MEDLEY. 2. j. [from chance aud 
medley.] In law. 
The cafual daughter of a man, not altogether 
without the fault of the Nayer, when ignorance or 
negligence is joined with the chance; as if a man 
lop trees by an highway-fide, by which many 
usually travel, and cat down a bnugh, not giving 
warning to take heed thereof, by which bough one 
palling by is flain: inthis cafe he offends, becaufe 
he gave no warning, that the party might have 
taken beed to himfelf. Cowell. 
If fuch an one fhould heve the ill hap, at any 
time, to ftrike a man dead with a {mart iaying, it 
ought, in all reafon aad confcience, to be judged 
but a chance-medley. South. 
Cua’nceasre. adj. [from chance.] Ac- 
cidental. 

The trial thereof was cut off by the chanceabl: 
coming thither of the king of Iberia. Sidney. 


CHANCEL, 


CHA 
CHANCEL, x. /. [from caneelli, Lat. 


lattices, with which the chameel was in- 
clofed.] The caftern part of the church, 
in which the altar is placed. 
Whether it be allowable or no, that the minifter 
fhould fay fervice in the chancel, Hecker. 
The chancel of this church is vaulted with a 
fingle ftone of four feet in thicknefs, and an bun- 
dred and fourteen in circumference. 
Addifon on Jealy. 
CHANCELLOR. a. f- [cancellarius, Lat. 
chancellier, Fr. trom cancellare, literas 
vel feriptum lined per medium dudla dam- 
rare; and feemeth of itlelf likewile to 
be derived @ cancellis, which fignify all 
one with xiyxaccs;, a lattice ; that is, a 
thing made of wood or iron bars, laid 
croflways one over another, fo that a 
man may fee through them in and out. 
It may be thought that judgment feats 
were compaffed in with bars, to defend 
the judges and other officers from the 
prefs of the multitude, and yet not to 
hinder any man’s view. 
Quafitus regni tibi cancellarius Angli, 
Primus folliciti mente petendus erit. 
Hic efl, qui regni leges cancellat iniquas, 
Et mandata pii principis equa facit. 
Verfes of Nigel de Wetekre to the 
bithop of Ely, chancellor to 
Richard I. ] 


a. The higheft judge of the law. 
Cancellarius, at the firft, fignified the regifters or 
adtuaries in court; grapharios, feil. qui conferibendis 
& excipiendis judicum afis dent operam. But this 
name 1s greatly advanced, and, not only in other 
kingdoms but in this, is given to him that is the 
chief judge in caufes of property ; for the chan- 
geller hath power to moderate and temper the 
written law, and fubjecteth himfelf only to the law 
of nature and confcience. Cowell. 
Turn out, you rogue ! how like a beaft you lie! 
Go, buckie tə the law. Is this an hour 
Tu ftretch your limbs? you'll ne'er be chancellor, 
Dryden jun. 
Ariftides was a perfon of the ftri€teit juitice, 
ard beft’ acquainted with the laws, as weil as 
forms, of their government; fe that he was, in a 
manner, chancellor of Athens. Swift. 

2. CHANCELLOR inthe Ecclefraftical Court. 
A bithop’s lawyer; a man trained up in 
the civil and canon law, to dircé the 
bithops in matters of judgment, relating 
as well to criminal as to civil affairs in 
the church. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

3. CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral. A dig- 
nitary whofe office it is to fuperintend 
the regular exercife of devotion. 

4. CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer. An 
officer who fits in that court, and in thé 
exchequer chamber. He has power, with 
others, to compound for forfeitures on 
penal ftatutes, bonds and recognizances 
entered into by the king. He has great 
authority in managing the royal reve- 
nue, and in matters of firft fruits. The 
court of equity is in the exchequer 
chamber, and ie held before the lord 
trealurer, chancellor, and barons, as that 
of common law before the barons only. 

i Cowell. Chambers. 

5. Cttancerror of an Univerfity. The 

te mapiftrate, who at Oxford 


. 


olds his ofice during life, but at Cam- 


e Vou. i 
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bridge he may be cleéted every three 
years, 


6. CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Gar- 
ter, and other military orders, is an 
officer who feals the commiffioas and 
mandates of the chapter and affembly of 
the knights, keeps the regifter of their 
deliberations, and delivers their atts up- 
der the feal of the order. Chambers. 

CHANCELLORSHIP, a fi The oẸce of 
chancellor. 

The Sunday after Mere gave up his char -e'lor/bip 
of Evglind, he came himtelf to his wite’s pew, 
and ufed the ufus! words of his gentleman-ufher, 
Madam, my lord is gone. Camden. 

CHANCERY. x. f. [from chancellor ; pro- 
bably chancellery, then fhortened.} The 
court of equity and confcience, mode- 
rating the rigour of other courts, that 
are ticd to the letter of the law ; where- 
of the lord chancellor of England is the 
chief judge, or the lord keeper of the 
great feal. Cowell, 

The contumacy and contempt of the party maft 
be fignificd in the court of chancery, by the bi- 
fhop’s letters under the {za} @pifcopal. 

Aylifes Pavergon. 

CHA‘NCRE. 2. J. [chancre, Fr.] An ulcer 
ufually arifing from venereal maladies. 

It is paffible he was not well cured, and would 
have relapied with a chancre. Wifeman. 

Cua‘ncrous. adj. [from chazere.] Hav- 
ing the qualities of a chantre ; ulcerous. 

You may think I am ino ftri€t in giving fo 
many internals in the cure of Yo, fmal! an ulcer as 
a chancre, or rather a chancrous calius, J¥ifeman. 

CHANDELIER. x. f. [ebandelier, Fr.] A 
branch for candles. 

CHANDLER. n. f. (chandelier, Fr.] An 
artifan whofe trade it is to make candles, 
or a perfon who fells them. 

The fask tbat thou haft drunken me, would 
have bought me lights as goed cheap at the deareft 
chondlers in Europes Shakepeare 

But whether black or lighter dyes are worn, 
The chandler’s bafket, on his fhgulder born, 
With tallow fpows thy coat. Gay. 

CHA NFRIN. n. f. [old French.] The 
forepart of the head of a horfe, which 
extends from under the ears, along the 
interval between the eyebrows, down to 
his nofe. Farrier’s Did. 

Jo CHANGE. v. a. [changer, Fr. cambia, 
Lat.] ù N 

1. To put one thing in the place of an- 
other. 

He that cannot look into his owneftate, had 
need choofe well whom he employeth, and charge 
them often; for new are more timorous, and lefs 
fubtile. Bacon's Ejjuys. 

z. To quit any thing for the fake of an. 
other: with*/er before the thing taken 
or received. 

Perfons grown up in the beiicf of any religion, 
cannot change that for another, without applying 
their underftanving duly to confider and compare 
both. South. 

The French and we fil} changes but here's the 

: curfe, 

They change for better, and we change for worfe. 
Dryden 

3. To give and take reciprocally : with 
the particle avish before the perfon to 
whom we give, and from whom we take. 
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To fecure thy content, look upon thofz thou- 
fands, ith whom thou wouldft not, for any in- 
tereft, change thy fortune and condition. 4 

. Taylor's Rule of Living Hoy. 

4, To alter; to make other than it was. 

Thou fhalt not fee me blush, 
Nor change my countenance for this arreft 5 
A heart unfpotred is not eafily daunted. Sbake/p. 

Whatfoever is brought upon thee, take chear- | 
fully, and be patient when thou art changed to a 
low eftate. . ? Echt. 

For the elements were ebanged in themfelves by 

~ a kind of harmony; like as in a pfaltery notes 

change the mame of the tune, and yet are always 
founds. = | Wijd. 

5. To mend the difpofition or mind. . 

I would fhe were in heaven, fo the could 
Intreat fome pow’r to change this currith Jew. 

: A Skhatelpearee 

6. To difcount a larger piece of money 
into feveral fmaller. ° 

A fhopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, 
or a moidure, when a cuftomer comes fur a crawn’s 
woith of goods, Swift. 

7. To change a herfe, or to change hand, is to 
turn or bear the horfe’s head from one 
hand to the other, from the left to the 
right, or from the right to the‘left. 

] F arvier’s, Did. 

To CHANGE. Ve ne” - 

1. To undergo change; to fuffer altera- 
tion? as, his fortune may foon change, 
though he is now fo fecure. 

One Julia, that his changing thought forgot, 
Would oettec fit his chamber. Shakefpeare. 

z. To change, as the moon; to begin a 
new monthly revolution. 

I am weary of this moon; would he weuld 
` chenge. Sbhakefp cares 

CHANGE. n. fı [from the verb.] 

1. Analteration of the ftate of any thing. 

T Since I faw you laft, i à 
There is a chenge upon you. Shake(bearee 

2. A fucceflion of one thing in the place of 
another. ; 

O wond’rous changes of a fatal feene, 

Still varyirg to the jaft ! Dryden. 

Nothing can cure this part of ill-breeding, but 
charge and variety of company, and that of partons 
above us. Leche. 

Empires by various turns fhall rife and fer; 
While thy abandon’d tribes fhall only know 
A diffrent mafter, and a cherge of time. Priora 

Hear how Timotheus’ various lays furprize, 
And hid alternate paffions fall and rife! 

While, at each change, the fon of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, end then melts with love. 
A p Pope. 

3. The time of the moon in which it be- 
gins a new monthly revolution, - 

Take feeds nr ronts, and fet fome of them imme- 
diately after the change, and others of the fame 
kind immediately after the full. 

„Bacon's Natural Hiflcry. 

4. Novelty ; a ftate different from the for- 
mer. ` 

The hearts 
Of all his people hall revolt fom him, 
And kifs the lips of unacqu ainted charge, Shakelp. 

Our fathers did, for change, to France repair ; 
And they, for change, will try our Englith air. 

—_ z Dryden. 

5. [In ringing.] An alteration of the or- 
der in which a fet of bells is founded. 

Four bells adinit twenty-four changes in ringing, 
and five bells one hundred and twenty. 

` Holder's Elements of fpeech. 

Eafy it may be to contrive new poftures, and 
ring uther changes upon the fame bellse Norris, 

6. That which makes a variety ; that which 
may be ufed for another of the fame kind. 

yi . 


: tap‘ w Twill 


¢ 


- 


CHA 

I will now put forth a riddle unto you; if you 
can find it out, then I will give you thirty fhests, 
and thirty change of garments. Judges. 

7- Small money, which may be given for 
larger pieces, 

Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from 
thence the prefent want of chenge arifes; but fup- 
pofing not one farthing of change in the nation, 
five-and-twenty thoufand pounds would be fufh- 
cient. Swift. 

8. Change for exchange; a place where 
perfons meet to traffick and tranfact 


mercantile affairs. 

The bar, the bench, the change, the fchools and 

pulpits, are full of quacks, jugglers, and plagiaries. 
L’Efirange. 

CHA'NGEARLE. adj. [from change. 
1. Subje& to change; fickle ; inconftant. 

A fteady mind will admit fteady methods and 
counfels; there is no meafure to be taken of a 
changeable humour. L’Eftrange. 

AsIama man, I muft be changeable 5 and fome- 
times the graveft of vs all are fo, even upon ridicu- 
fous accidents. Dryden. 

2. Poflible to be changed. : 

The fibrous or vafcular parts of vegetables feem 
fearce changeable in the alimentary duct. 

’ + Arbuthnot en Aliments. 
3. Having the quality of exhibiting dif- 
ferent appearances. am 

Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable 
taffeta; for thy mind is a very opal. Shake/pecre. 

CHa’nGEABLENESS. 2. /. [from change- 
able.| 3 
1. Inconttancy ; ficklenefs. 

At length he betrothed himfelf to one worthy 
to be liked, if any worthinefs might excufe fo 
unworthy a cbangsablergfs. Sidney. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly 
than that changeablenes, with which we are too 
juftly branded by all our neighbours. 

Addifon’s Freeholder, 
2. Sufceptibility of change. 

If how long they are to cdntinue in force, be no 
where expreffed, then have we no light to direét our 
judgment concerning the changeablensfs oc immu- 
tability of them, but confidering the nature and 
quality of fuch laws. Hocker. 

Cua’xnceaBiy. adv. [from changeable.] 
Inconftantly. - 

Cuancerut. adj. [from change and full.] 
Full of po inconftant ; uncertain ; 
mutable ; fubjećt to variation ; fickle. 

Unfound plots, and changeful orders, are daily 
devifed for her good, yct never eftectually profe- 
cuted. Spenfer. 

Britain, changefud as a child at play, 
Now calls in princes, and now turns away. Pope. 
CHANGELING. af [from change: the 
word arifes from an odd fuperftitious 
opinion, that the fairies teal away chil- 
dren, and put others that are ugly and 
ftupid in their places.] 
3. Achild left or taken in the place of an- 
other. 

And her bafe elfin breed there for thee left: 
Such men do changelings call, fo chang‘d by fairies 

theft. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
She, as hee attendant, hath 

A lovely boy ftcl’n from an Indian king 5 

She never had fo fweet a changeling. Shakefpeare. 
2. An idiot; a fool; a natural. 

*Changelings and fools of heav'n, and thence fhut 
out, ‘ 
Wildly we roam in difcontent about. Dryden. 

Would any une be a changeling, becaufe he is 
lefs determined by wife confiderations than a wife 
man? Locke. 


3. One apt to change ; a waverer, 
Of fickle changelings and poor difcontents, 


m e 


CHA 


That gape and rub the elhow at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation. Sbakdpeare. 
“Twas not Jong 
Tefore from world to world they fwung ; 
As they had turn’d from fide to fide, 
And as they changelings liv'd, they died. Fudibra:. 
4. Any thing changed and put in the place 


of another: in ludicrous fpeech. 

1 folded the writ up in form of the other, 
Subferib’d it, gave the impreffion, plac'd it fafely, 
The ebangeling never koown. Shakelpeare. 

Cua’ncer. n. f: [from change:] One 
that is employed in changing or dif- 
counting money ; money-changer. 

CHANNEL n.f: [canal, Fr. canalis, 
Lat.J A 

1. The hollow bed of running waters. 

It is not fo eafy, now that things are grown into 
an habit, and have their certain courfe, to change 
the channel, and turn their ftreams another way. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Draw them to Tyber’s bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the loweft ftream 
Do kifs the moft exalted fhoreanf all. Sbake/peare. 

So th’ injur’d tea, which from her wonted courfe, 
To gain fome acres, avarice did force; 

If the new banks, neglected once, decay, 

No longer will from ber old charnel ftay. Waller. 
ad not the faid rata been diflocated, fome of 

them elevated, and others depreffed, there would 

have been no cavity or channel to give reception to 

the water of the fess * Wosdward. 

The tops cf mountalns and hills will be conti- 
nually wafhed down by the rains, and the channels 
of rivers abraded by the ftreams. Bentley. 

2. Any cavity drawn longways. 

Complaint and hot defires, the lover's hell, 

And f{calding tears, that wore a ebannel where 
they fell. Dryden's Fables. 

3. A ftrait or narrow fea, between two 
countries: as the Britifh Channel, be- 
tween Britain and France ; St. George’s 
Channel, between Britain and Ireland. 

4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 

To CHANNEL. v.a. [from the noun.) 
To cut any thing in-channels. 

No more fhall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruife her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoftile paces, Shakefpaare. 

The body of this column is perpetually channe/- 
led, \ikca thick plaited gown. Woeton's ArcbiteSture. 

Torrents, and loud impetuous cataracts, 

Roll down the lofty mountain's channell'd fides, 


And to the vale convey their foaming tides. 
. Blackmore. 
To CHANT. v. a. [chanter, Fr.] 
1. To fing. - 


Wherein the chearful birds of fundry kind 
Do chane Sweet mufick, Fairy Queens 
2. To celebrate by fong. 
The poets chant it in the theatres, the fhepherds 
in the mountains. Brambail, 
3. To fing in the cathedral fervice. 
To CuanT. v, 2. To fing; to make me- 
lody with the voice. 
They chant to the found of the viol, and invent 
to themfelves inftrumentsof mufick. Amos, vi. 7- 
Heav'n heard his fong, and haften'd his relief ; 
And chang’d to fnowy plumes his hoary hair, 
And wing'd his flight, to chant aloft in air. Dryd. 


Cuanrt. x. f [from the verb.] Song; 
melody. 


A pleafant grove, 
With chant of tuneful birds refoundingloud. Ailton. 
Cua’nrer. n. f. [from chani] A finger; 
a fongfter. 
Yov curious chanters of the wood, 
That warble forth dame Nature's lays. 
Jove’s etherial lays, refiftlefs fire, 
The cbanter’s foul and raotur'd fong infpircey 


Wotton. 


CHA 


Inftingt divine! nor hlame fevere his choice, 
Warbliag the Grecian woes with harp and voice. 
Pipe 
CHANTICLEER. 2. f. [from chanter and 
clair, Fr.) The name given to the cock, 
from the clearnefs and loudnefs of his 


crow. 

And chearful chaxticleer, with his note frill, 
Had warned once, that Phebus" fiery car 
In hafte was climbing up the caftern hill. Spenfer. 

Hark, hark, 1 hear 
The train of ftrutting charticlecr. 
Stay, the chearful chanticler 
Tells you that the time is neire Ben Fenfor. 

Thefe verfes were mentioned by Chawer, in 
the defcription of the fudden ftir, and panical fear, 
when Chanticleer the cock was carricd away by 
Reyhard the fox. Camden's Remains. 

Within this homeftead liv’d witboot a peer, 
For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer. 

3 Dryden's Fables. 
Cua’ntress. 2. f [from ckant.] A wo- 
man finger. 

Sweet bird, that fhunn’ft the noife of folly, 
Molt mufical, mof melancholy! 
Thee, chantrefs of the woods among, 
1 woo to hear thy even-fong. 


CHa’nrry. n. f. [from chant} 

Chantry is a church or chapel endowed with * 
lands, or other yearly revenue, for the maintenance 
of one or more priefts, daily to fing mafs for the 
fouls of the donors, and fuch others as they ap- 
point. P Cowell, 

Now go with me, and with this holy man, 

Into the chantry by ; 
And, underneath that confecrated roof, . 
Plight me the full affurance of your faith. Shak. 
CHAOS. 2. f: [haou Lat. xé@) | 
1. The mafs of matter fuppofed to be in 
confufion before it was divided by the 
creation into its proper claffes and ele- 
ments. 5 

The whole univerfe would have been a confufed 

chaos, without beauty or order. Bentley. 
2. Confufion ; irregular mixture. 

Had 1 followed the worft, I could not have 
brought church and ftate to fuch a chaos of confu~ 
fions, as fome have done. K. Charles, 

Their reafon flecps, but mimick fancy wakes, 
Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 
From words and things, ill forted and misjoin’d ; 
The aharchy of thought, aad chaos of the mind. 

s Dryden, 
3. Any thing where the parts are undiftin- 
guifhed, 

We fhall have nothing but darknefs and a chaos 
within, whatever order and light there be in things 
without us. Lockes 

Pleas'd with a work, where nothing's juft or fir, 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. Pope. 

Cuao'rick. adj. [from chaos.] Refem- 
bling chaos; confufed. 

When the terraqueous globe was in a chaotich 
ftate, and the earthy particles fubfided, then thofe 
feveral beds were, in all probability, repofited in 
the earth. Derbam 


To CHAP. wv. a. [kappex, Dutch, to cut. 
This word feems originally the fame 
with chop; nor were they oe dif- 
tinguifhed at firft, otherwife than by ac- 
cident; but they have now a meaning 

- fomething different, though referable to 
the fame original fenfe.] To break into 

. hiatus, or gapings. 
It weakened more and more the arch of the 
earth, drying it immoderately, and chapping it 


io fundry places. Burret 
Theo wauld unbalane’d heat licentious reign, 


Crack the dry hill, and ckap the rufet plain. 


Blackmores 
CHAP. 


Sbhakefpeares 


Milken. 


CHA 


Cuar. x. f. [from the verb.] A cleft; 
an aperture; an opening ; 2 gaping; a 
chink. i 

What moifture the heat of the fummer fucks 
out of the earth, it is repaid ia the rains of the 
next winter; and @hat chaps are made in it, are 
filled up again. Burnet’s Theory. 

Cuar. z. f. [This is not often ufed, ex- 
cept by anatomifts, in the Augu/ar.] The 
upper or under part of a beait’s mouth. 

Froth fills his ebaps, he fends a grunting foand, 


Aad part he churns, and part befoams the ground. | 1, T'he office or bufine’s 


Dryden. 
The nether rap in the male fkcleton is ha'f an 
inch broader than in the female. Grew's Mufeum:. 


CHAPE. z. J. [chappe, Fr.] 3 

1. The catch of any thing by which it is 
held in its place; as the hook of a 
feabbard by which it flicks in the belt; 
the point by which a buckle is held to 
the back ftrap. 


í CHA 


* Wihing me to permit 
John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour, 
To hear from/him a matter of fome moment. 
Shakefpeare. 

Chaplain, away! thy prieftheod faves thy life. 

: Shakefpeare. 
z. One that _officiates in domeftick wor- 
fhip. 

A chief governonr can never fail of fome worth- 
lefs illiterate chaplain, fond of a title and prece- 
dence. Swift. 

CHA PLAINSHIP., 2./. [from chaplarn.] 

of a chaplain. 

2. The poffeffion or revenue of a chapel. 

Cua‘piess. aaj. [from ckap.]) Without 
any flefh about the mouth. 

Now chapie/s, and knocked about the muzzard 
with a fexton’s fpade. Sbake/peare. 

Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe, 

With reeky thanks and yellow chaple/s bones. 
Shakefpzare. 
CHa PLET. 2. f (chapelet, Fr.] 


This is Monfieur Parolles, that had the whole} t. A garland or wreath to be worn about 


theory of the war in the knot of his fearf, and 
ahe practice in the chape of his dagger. Shakefpeurc. 
2. A brafs or filver tip or cafe, that 
ftrengthens the end of the feabbard of a 
fword. Phillips’s World of Words. 


CHA’PEL. 2. /. [capella, Lat.] 

A chapel is of two forts; either adjoining to a 
church, as a parcel of the fame, which men of 
worth build; or elfe feparate from the mother 
church, where the parifh is wide, and is commonly 
cated a chapel of eafe, becaufe it is built for the 
eafe of one or more parifhioners, that dwell too fue 
from the church, and is ferved by fome inferiour 
curste, provided for at the charge of the retor, or 
of fuch as have benefit by it, as the compofition or 
cuftom is. Cowell. 

She went ia among thofe few trees, fo clofed in 
the tops together, as they might feem a little cba- 
fel = Sidney. 

Will yon difpatch us here under this tree, or 

fhall we go with you to your chapel? Sbakefpeare. 

Where truth ereéteth her church, he helps errour 
ta rear up a chapel hard by. Howl. 

Achapelwitl I build with large endowment. Dryd. 

A free chapel is fuch as is founded by the king 
of England. Aylifes Parergon. 

*Cua’recess. adj. [from chape.) Wanting 

a chape. 

An old rufty fword, with a broken hilt, and 
ebapelefs, with two broken points.  Shate/peare. 

Cuare’tiany. z. f. [from chapel.) 

A thapellany is uftally faid to be that which 
does not fabfitt of itfelf, but is built and founded 
within fome other church, and is dependent there- 
on. A, liffe’s Parergon. 

CHA'PELRY. x. f. [from chapel.] The 
jurifdiction or bounds ofa chapel. 

CHA PERON. n. f. [French] A kind of 
hood or cap worn by the knights of the 
garter in their habits. 

Le‘) omit the honourable habiliments, as robes 
of tate, parliamgnt robes, ehapercrs, and caps of 
ftate. Cansden. 

CHA PFALSN. adj. [from chap and falz.] 
Having the mouth fhrunk, 

A chapfa'n bzaver lodfely hanging by 
The cloven helm. Dryden. 

CHAPITER. 2 f [chapiteau, Fr.] ‘The 
upper part or capital of a pillar. 

He overlaid their chapiters and their fillets with 
gala. Exodus. 

CHAPLAIN. ». f. [capellanus, Latin. 


the head. 
Upon old Hyems’ chin, and icy crown, 
An od’rous chap/ct of fweet fummer’s buds, 
Is, as in mockery, fet. = Shatefpeare. 
I ftrangely long to know, 

Whether théy nobler chaplets wear, 

Thofe that their miftréfs* fcora did bear, 

Or thofe that were us'd kindly. Suckling. 

. All the quire was grac'd 
ith chaplets green, upon their foreheads plac'd. 
Dryden 
The winding ivy chaplet to invade, 

And folded fern, that your fair forehead fhade. 

4 Dryden. 

king. 
Swift. 

2. A ftring of beads ufed in the Romith 
chureh for keeping an account of the 

` number rehearfed of paternofters and 
ave-marias. A different fort of chaplets 
is alfo ufed by the Mahometans. 

3. [In architecture.] A little moulding 
carved into round beads, pearls, or 
olives. 

4. [In horfemanhip.] A couple of ftir- 
rup leathers, mounted each of them 
with a flirrup, and joining at top in a 
fort of leather buckle, which is cailed 
the head of the chaplet, by which they 
are faftened to the pummel of a faddle, 
after they have been adjufted to the 
length and bearing of the rider. 

Farrier’s Did. 

5. A tuft of feathers on the peacock’s head. 

CHAPMAN. x. f [ceapman, Saxon.] A 
cheapner ; one that offers as a purchafer. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 
Difpraife the thing that you intend to buy. Shak. 
Yet have they feen the maps, and bought ‘em 
too 
And underftand ‘em as mot chapmen do. 
Ben Fonfone 
There was a collection of certain rare manu- 
feripts, exquifitely written in Arabick ; thefe were 
upon fale to the Jefuits at Antwerp, liquorith chap- 
men of fuch wares. Wotton. 
He drefed two, and carried them to Samos, as 
the likelich place for a chapman, L'Eftrange. 
Their chapmen they betray, 
Their shops are dena, the buyer is their prey. Dryd. 
Cuars. xf. [from chap.] 


They made an humble chapiet for the 


1. He that performs divine fervice in a} t. The mouth of a beaft of prey. 


chapel, and attends the king, or other 
perfon, fer the inftruétion of him and 
his family, to read prayers, and preach. 

Cowell, 


So on the downs we fee 
A haften'd hare from greedy greyhound go, 
And paft all hope, his ebaps to fruftrate fo. Sidney. 
Open your mouth; you cannot tell who’s your 
friend 3 open your chap: agains Shakefpeares 


CHA 
Their whelps at home expect the promis‘d food, 
And long tb temper their dry chaps in blood. Dryd- 


z. It is ufed in contempt for the mouth of 


a man. 
CHAPT. particip, paf. [from To 
CHAPPED. } chap. | j 


Like a table upon which you may run your 
fioger without rubs, and your nail cannot find 
a joint; not horrid, rough, wrinkled, gaping, or 
chapte, Ben Fanfare 

Cooling ointment made, ` 
Which on their fun-burnt checks and their chape 
{kins they laid. Dryden's Fables. 
CHAPTER. x. f. [chapitre, Fr. from capi- 
tulum, Lat.] ' is 
t. A divifion of & book. 

The firt book we divide into three fečtions ; 
whereof the firft is thefe three chapters. 

Burnct’s Theory. 

If thefe mighty men at cbapter and verfe, can 
produce then no fcripture ta overthrow our church 
ceremonies, I will undertake to produce feripture 
entugh to warrant them. South. 

2. From hence comes the proverbial phrafe, 
to the end of the chapter z throughdut; to 
the end. à 

Money does all things; for it gives and it takes 
away, it makes honeft men and knaves, fouls and: 
philofophers ; and fo forward, mutatis mutandis; to 
the end of the chapkr. a L'Eftrange. 

3. Chapter, from capitulum, fignifieth, in 
our common Jaw, as in the canon law, 


whence it is borrowed, an affembly of 


the clergy of a cathedral or collegiate 
church. Cowell. 

The abbot takes the advice and confent of his 
chapter, before he enters on any matters of import- 
ance, < Addifon on Italys 

4. The place where delinquents receive dif- 
eipline and correction. Ayliffe’s Parer, 

5. A decretal epiftle.  Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

6. Chapter-houfe ; the place in which af- 
femblies of the clergy are held. s 

Though the canonical conftituticn docs frié&tly 
require it to be made in the cathedral, yet it mate 
ters not where it be made, either'in the choir or 
chapter -boufe. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

CHA'PTREL. a. f. [probably from cha- 
piter.) The capitals of pillars, or pi- 
laters, which fupport arches, commonly 
called impofts. 

Let the keyftor.~ break without the arch, fo 
much as you project over the jaums with the chap- 
trelse Moxon. 

Cuar. x. f [of uncertain derivation.] A 
fifth found only in Winander meer; in 
Lancafhire. 

To Cuar. v.a. [See Coarcoan.] To 
‘burn wood to a black cinder. 

Spraywood, in cbarring, parts into various 
cracks. Woodward. 

CHAR. a. /. [eynne, work, Sax. Lye. It 
is derived by Skinner, either from charge, 
Fr. bufinefs; or canc, Sax. care; or 
keeren, Dutch, to fweep.] Work done 
by the day ; a fingle job or tak. 

A meer woman, and commanded 
By fuch poor paffion, as the maid that milks, . 
And does the meaneft chars. Shake/peares 

She, harveft done, to char work did afpire ; 
Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. 


Drycerey 


To Cuar. w., n, [from the noun.] ‘To 
work at others houfes by the day,-with- 
out being a hired fervant. a a 

CuHa‘r-woman. n. f. [from char and 
woman.| A woman hired accidentally 
for odd works, or fingle days. - 

P pz Get 


CHA 
Get three or fonr char-woren to attend you 
eonftantly in the kitchen, whom you pay ouly 


with the Urokes meat, a few coals, and all the 
cinders. Swift. 
CHA’RACTER. 2. J [charafer, Lat. 
yagaxtne. | 
1. A marks; aftamp; a reprefentation. 
In outward alfo her refembling lefs 
His image, who made beth; and lefs expreffing 
The cbhuraier of that dominion giv'n 
O'er other creatures. Paradife Loft. 


2. A letter ufed in writing or printing. 
But his neat cookery ! —— =—— 
He cat osr roots in charadlers. Shakeeare. 
The purpofe is perfpicuuus, even as fubftance 
Whofe grnffncis fitte charadtersfum up. Sbakefpe 
It were much to be wihed, that there were 
throughout the world but one fort of character for 
each fetter, to exprefs it to the eye; and that ex- 
a€tiy proportioned tə the natural alphabet formed 
in the mouth. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
3. The hand or manner of writing. 
I found the letter thrown in at the cafement of 
. my clofew—You know the churafer to be your 
brocher’s. Shakefpeare. 
4. A reprefentation of any man as to his 
perfonal qualities, -~ 
Each driw fair charaffers, yet none 
Of thefe they feign'd excels cate own. Dexbam. 
Homer has excelled)all tle beroick poets that 
ever wrore, ia the multitude and variety of his 
charafters; every god that is admitted into his 
poem, acts a part which would have been fuit- 
able co no other deity. Addifons 


5. An account of any thing as good or bad. 

Th's fubterrancous paffage is mbch mended, 

~ fince Seneca gave fu bad a charaéfer of it. 

Alldifon on Italy. 
6. The perfon with his aflemblage of qua- 
lities ; a perfonage. 

In a tragedy, or epick poem, the hero of the 
piece muft be advanced foremoft to the view of 
the reader or fpeétator ; he muft outthine the reft 
of all the charafers ; he muft appear the prince of 
them’, like the fun in the Copernican fyftem, en- 
compaffed with the lefs noble planets. Dryden. 

7. Perfonal qualities; particular conftitu- 
tion of the mind. 

Nothing fn true as what you once let fall, 

Mott women have no eharaéfers at all. Pope. 

8. Adventitious qualities impreffed by a 
poft or office. 

The chief honour of the magiftrate confifts in 
maintaining the dignity of his charafer by fuitable 
actions. Atterbury. 

Jo CHARACTER., v. a. [from the noun.) 
To inferibe ; to engrave. It feems to 
have had the accent formerly on the 
fecond fyllable. 

Thefe few precepts in thy memory 
See thou charaficr. 

Shew me one (ear charafter'd on thy fkin. Shak. 

© Rofalind! thefe trees fhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'll chorafer. 

Shakefpeare. 
The pleafing pnifon 
The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likenefs of a beaft 
Fixes inftead, unmuulding reafon's mintag*, 
Charaéer'd in the face. Milton. 

Cuaractertsticar. ag. [from cha- 
ra&erize.} That which conftitutes the 
charafter, or marks the peculiar pro- 

, perties, of any perfon or thing. 

+ There are feveral others that I take to have 
Leen likewife fuch, to which yet I have not ven- 
tured to prefix that charagerifizal diftingtion. 

> Wecdward on Foffils. 

The thining ganlity af an epick hero, his mag- 

renimity, hig confancy, his paticnce, hie piety, or 


3. To mark with a particular ftamp or 


.CHA'RACTERLESS. adj. [from chara&er.] 


Shakefpeare.. 


CHA 


whatever churafTerifical virtue his poet gives him, 
raifes our admiration. Dryden. 

CHARACTERI'STICALNESS. w. f. [from 
charafteriftical.| The quality of being 
peculiar to a character ; marking a cha- 
racter. 

CHAaRACTERI STICK. 2. f. That which 
conftitutes the charaéter; that which 
diftingutfhes any thing or perfon from 
others. 

This vaft invention exerts itfelf in Homer, in a 
manner fupcriour to that of any poet; it is the 
great and peculiar charadterifick which diftinguishes 
him from all others. Pope. 

Cuaracterrstick of a Logarithm. 
The fame with the index or exponent. 

To CHARACTERIZE. v. a. [from cha- 
radler. 

1. To give a character or an account of 
the perfonal qualities of any man. 

It is fame commendation that we have avoided 
publickly to charaferize any perfon, without long 
expericace. Swift. 

2. To engrave, or imprint. 

They may be called anticipations, prenotions, 
or fentiments charaéerized and engraven in the 
foul, born with it, and growing up with it. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


token. 

There are faces not only individual, but gen- 
tilitious and national; European, Afiatick, Chi- 
nefe, African, and Grecian faces are characterized. 

Arbuthnot on Airs 


Without a charafter. 

When water-drops have worn the {tones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion fwallow'd cities up, 

And mighty flates charaflerlefi are grated 

To dafty nothing. Sbakefpeare- 
CHA RACTERY., n. fe [from charager.] 

Impreffion; mark; diftinétion : accented 

anciently on the fecond fyllable. 

Fairies ufe flowers for their charadtery. Shatefp. 
All my engagements I will conftrue to thee, 
All the charaéery of my fad brows. Shakepeare. 

Cua’rcoan. a. fe [imagined by Skinner 
to be derived from char, bufinefs; but, 
by Mr. Lye, from To chark, to burn.] 
Coal made by burning wood under turf. 
It is ufed in preparing metals. 

Seacoal lafts longer than charcoal; and rbar- 
coal of roots, being coaled into great pieces, lafts 
longer than ordinary charcoal. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Love is a fire that burns and fparkles 
In men as nat’rally as in charcoals, 

Which foaty chymifts ftop in holes, 
When out of wood they extract coals. Hudibras. 

Is there who, lock’d from ink and paper, fcrawls 
With de’p'rate charcoal raund his darken‘d walls? 


Pope. 
Cuarp. n. f. [charde, French. ] 


fair artichoke plants, tied and wrapped 
wp all over but the top, in ftraw, during 
the autumn and winter ; this makes them 
grow white, and lofe fome of their bit- 
ternefs. Chambers. 

2. Chards of beet, are plants of white 
beet tranfplanted, producing great tops, 
which, in the midi, have a large, white, 
thick, downy, and cotton-like main 
fhoot, which isthe true chard, Mortimer. 

To CHARGE. v. a. [charger, Fr. cari- 
cere, Ital. from carrus, Lat.] 

1. To entruftt; to commiffion for a cer- 


ry 


6. To accufe; to cenfure. 


1. Chards of artichokes, are the leaves of 


cue 


tain purpofe: it.has with before the 
thing entruited, 
© And the captain cf the guard charged Jofeph 


«witb them, and he ferved them, Genefis. 
What you have charged me with, that 1 have 
donc. Shakespeare. 


z. To impute as a debt: with on before 


the debtor. 

My father's, mother’s, brother's death I pardans 
That’s fomewhat fure 5 a mighty fum of murder, 
Of innocent and kindred blood ftruck eae 
My prayers and penance fhall difcount for thefe, 
And beg of Heav’n ta charge the bill on me. Dryd. 


3. To impute: with on before the perfon 


to whom any thing is imputed. , 
No more accule thy pen, but charge the crime 
On native forh, and negligence of time. Drydcre 
It is cafy to account for the difficulties he charges 
cn the peripatetick do€trine. Locke. 
Ic is not barely the ploughman’s pains ; the reap- 
er's and threfher's toil, and the baker’s fweat, is to 
be counted into the bread we eat ; the plough, mill,. 
oven, or any other utenfils, matt all be charged on 
the account of labour. o Locke. 
Perverfe mankind ! whofe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abfolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guile tranflate, 
And follies are mifcall’d the crimes of fate. Popre 
We charge that upon neceffity, which was really 
defired and chofen. Watis's Logicke 


4. To impute to, as coft or hazard. 


He was fo great an encourager of commerce, 
that he charged himfelf with all the fea riik of fuch 
veffels as carried corn to Rome in winter. 

. Arbuthnot on Coinse 


5. To impofe as a tak: it has with be- 


fore the thing. impofed. 

The gofpel chargeth as ewtb piety towards God, 
and juftice and olari to men, and temperance 
and chaftity in reference to ourfelvess Tilletfone. 

Speaking thus to you, I am fo far from charging 
you as guilty in this matter, that I can fincerely 
fay, I believe the exhortation wholly ncedleis. 

Wakes Preparation for Death. 


7. Toaccufe: it has ewith before the crime. 


And his angels he charged witb folly. Feb. 
The pricft thall charge her by an oath. Nuarbers. 
Thou canft not, cardinal, devife a name 

So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To charge me to an anfwer as the pope. Sbakep. 


18. To challenge. 


9. To command; to enjoin. 


I may not fuffer you to vifit them 5 
The king hath tri&tly charg'd the contrary, Shak. 

Why doft thoa turn thy face? I charge thce; 

anfwer 
To what I fhal) enquire. 
y I charge thee, tand, E 
And tell thy name, and bufinefs in the land, Dryd. 
10. To fall upon ; to attack. i 

Wich his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. — Shakelp. 

The Grecians rally, and their pow'rs unite 5 
With fury charge ns, and renew the fight. Dryd. 

11. To burden; to load. 

Here *s the fimell of blsod fill; all the perfumes 
of Arabia will not fweeten this littlyhand. Oh! 
oh! oh! What a fgh is there | The heart is 
forely charged. Shakelpeare. 

When often urg’d, unwilling to be great, 

Your cvunrry calls yon from your lov'd retreat, 

Ard fends to fenates, charg’d with common care, 

Which none more fhuns, and none can better bear. 
Dryden. 

Meat fwallowed down for pleafure and greedi- 
nefs, only charges the tomach, or fumes inta the 
brain. = Temple. 

A fault in the ordinary method of education, fs 
the charging of children’s memories with rules and 
precepts. - Locke. 

The brief with weighty crimes was cLarg’d, 
On which the pleader much entarg’d. Swifts 

12. To 


Drydw. 
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12, To cover with fomething adventitious. 
It is pity thé obclifks in Rome had not been 
ebarged with feveral parts of the Egyptian hifto- 
tics, inftead of hieroglyphicks. 
13. To fix, as for fight. Obfolete. 
He rode up and down, gallantly mounted, and 
charged and difcharged his lance. 
Knelles’s Hiftory of rhe Turks. 
14. To load a gun with powder and bullets. 


To Cuarce. v. n. To make an onfet. 

Like your heroes of antiquity, he charges in 
iron, and feems to defpife ali ornament but intrin- 
fick merit. Granville. 

Cuarce. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. Care; cuitody; truft to defend. 

A hard divifion, when the harmiefs theep 

Mut leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. 
Fairfax. 

He enquired many things, aa well concerning 
the princes which had the charge of the city, 
whether they were in hope to defend the fame. 

y Krolles’s Hiffory of the Turks. 
2. Precept; mandate ; command. 

Saul might even lawfully have offered to God 
thofe referved {poils, had not the Lord, in that 
particular cafe, given fpecial charge’ to the con- 
trary. Hooker. 

It is not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge 
to beware of philofophy ; that isto fay, fuch know- 
ledge as men by natural reafon attain unto. Hooker. 
. One of the ‘Turks laid down letters upon a flone, 
faying, that in them was contained that they bad 

* in charge. Knolles. 

The leaders having charge from you to ftand, 

Will not go off until they hear you fpeak. Shakdp. 

He, who requires 

From us no other fervice than to keep 

This one, this eafy charge; of all the trees 

Io Paradife, that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to tafte that only tree 

Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life. Milton. 
3- Commifiion ; trut conferred; office. 

If large poffeffions, pompous titles, honourable 
ebarges, and profitable commiffions, could have 
made this proud man happy, there would have 
been nothing wanting. L’Efrange. 

Go firft the maffer ef thy herds to fin2, 

True to his charge, a loyal fwain and kind. Pope. 
4. It had anciently fometimes ower before 
the thing committed to truft. 

I gave my brother charge oucr Jerufalem ; for 
he was a faithful man, and feared God above 
many. Nebemiab. 

5. It has of before the fubje& of command 
or truk. 
Haft thou eaten of the tree, 
Wehercof I gave thee charge thou thould’{t not eat? 
Milton. 
6. It has upon before the perfon charged. 

He loves God with all his heart, chat is, with 
that degree of love, which is the higheit point of 
our duty, and of God's charge upon ute 

A Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
7. Accufation ; imputation. 

We need not lay new matte to his charges 
Beating your officers, curfing yourfelves. Shake/p. 

Thefe very men are continually reproaching the 
clergy, and laying to their ebarge the pride, the 
avarice, the luxury, the ignorance, and fuperitition 
of p»pith times. Swift. 

8. The perlon or thing entrufted to the 
care or management of another. 

Why hat thou, Satan, broke the bounds pre- 

ferib'd . 
To thy tranfgreffions, and difturb’d the charge 
Of others ? - Milton’: Paradife Loft. 

More had he faid, but, fearful of her ftay, 
The farry guardian drove kis charge away 
To fome fieh pafture. Dryden. 

Our guardian angel faw them where they fate 
Above the palace of our flumb'ring king; 

He figh'd, abandoning his charge ta fates Dryden. 


Addifon on Italy.. 
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This part should be the governour’s principal 


care; that an habitual gracefulnefs and politencfs, 
in ali his carriage, may be fettled in his charge; 
as much as may be, before he goes out of his 
hands. Locke. 

g. An exhortation of a judge to a jury, 
or bifhop to his clergy. 

The bifhop has recommended this author in 
his charge to the clergy. Dryden. 

10. Expence ; coft. 

Being long fince made weary with the huge 
charge which you have laid upon us, and with the 
ftrong endurance of fo many complaints. 

* Spenfer en Ireland. 

Their charge was always born by the queen, and 
duly paid out uf the exchequer. 

Bacen’s Advice to Villicry. 

Witnefs this army of fuch mafs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shake/peare. 

He liv’d as kings retire, though more at large, 
From publick bufinels, yet of equalcharge. Dryd. 

11. It is, in later times, commonly ufed 
in the plural, charges. 

A man ought warily to begin charges, which, 
oore begun, will continue. Bacon's Effays. 

Never put yourfelf to charger, to complain 
Of wrong which heretofore you did fuftain. Dryd. 

The laft pope was at confiderable charges to 
make a little kind of harbour in this place. 

Aaliifon on Italy. 
12. Onfet. A, 

And giving a charge upon their enemies, like 
lions, they flew eleven thoufand footmen, and fix- 
teen huadred horfemcn, and put all the others to 
flight. * , 2 Maccabees. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferiour to 
brave charges; as having lefs of fortune, more of 
difcipline, and as much of valour. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 
13. The fignal to fall upon enemics. ` 

Our auther feems to found a charge, and be- 

gins like the clangour of a trumpet. Dryden. 
14. The pofture of 2 weapon fitted for the 
attack or combat. 

Their neighing ecourfers daring of the fpur, 
Their armed ftaves in charge, their beavers dawn. 

Shakefpeare. 
15. A load, or burthen. 

Affes of great charge. 

16. What any thing can bear. 

Take of aqua-fortis two ounces, of quick-filver 
two drachms, for that charge the aqua-fortis will 
bear, the diffolution will not bear a flint as big 
as a nutmeg. Bacon, 

17. The quantity of powder and ball put 
into a gun. 
18. Among farriers. 

Charge is a preparation, or a fnrt of ointment of 
the confitence of a thick deeoétion, which is ap- 
plied to the thoulder-fplaits, inflammations, and 
fprains of horfes. 

A charge is of a middle nature, between an oint- 
ment and a plafter, or between a plafter and a ca- 
taplafm. Ferricr’s Did. 

19. In heraldry. 4 ; 
The charge is that which ia born upon the co- 
lour, except it be a coat divided only by partition. 
Peacham. 
CHA'RGEABLE., adj. [from charge.] 
1. Expenfive ; coftly. 

Divers bulwarks were demolithed upon the fea- 
coats, in peace chargeable, and little ferviceable in 
war. Hayward. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, 
but wrought with labour and travel night and day, 
that we might not be chargeable to any of you. 

2 Theffalonians. 

There was another accident of the fame nature 
on the Sicilian fide, much more pleafant, but lefs 
charg-able; for it colt nothing but wit, Wotton. 

Confidering the chargeable methods of their edu- 
cation, their numerous ius, and fmall income, it 


SBakefpeare. 
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is next to a miracle, that no more of their chil 
dren fhould want. Atterbury. 
2. Imputable, as a debtor crime: with or. 

Nothing can be a seafonable ground of defpifing 
a man, but fome fault or other chargeable upon 
him. * South. 

3. Subject to charge or accnfation ; ac- 
cufable: followed by with, 3 
Your papers would be chargeable «with fomething ~ 
worfe than indelicacy; they would be immoral. 
Speffator. 
Cra RGEABLENeEss. 2. f. [from charge: 
able.] Expence ; coft; coftlincfs. 

That which moit deters me from fuch trials, is 
not their chargeablene/s, but their unfatisfactori- 
refs, though they thould fucceed. Boyle. 

CHAa'RGEABLY. adv. [from chargeable.} 
Expenfively ; at great coft. . 

He procured ic not with his money, but by his 
wifdom 5 not chargeably bought by him, but libe- 
rally given by others by his means. ~Alcham. 

Cua’scerun. adj. [charge and full.) Ex- 
penfive ; coftly. Not in ufe. 
Here’s the note 3 
How much your chain weighs to the utmoft carat, 
The finenefs of the gold, the chargeful fafhion. 
Sbhakefpeare. 
CHARGER. x. j: [from charge.] A large 
dith. 
All the tributes land and fea affords, 
Heap'd in great chargers, load uurfumptuous boards. 
É Denham. 

This golden charger, {natchi'd from burning Tray, 
Anchifes did in facrifice employ. Dryden's inetd. 

Ev'n Lamb himfelf, at the moft foiemn feait, 
Might have fomechargers not exadtly drefs'd. Kings 

5 Nor dare they clafe their eyes, 
Void of a bulky charger near their lips, 
With which, in often interrupted flecp, 
‘Their frying blond compels to irrigate E 
Their dry fuer’d tongues. Philipr. 
Cua‘rity. adv. [from chary.] Warily ; 
frugally. - 

What paper do you take up fo charily ? Shako/p. 

Cua’riness. n.f. [fróm chary.] Caution; 
nicety ; {crupulonfnefs. 

I will confent to act any villany againft him, that 
may not fully the charine/s of our honelty. Shakefpe 

CHA‘’RIOT. 2. f. [car-rbod, Welth, a 
wheeled car, for it is known the Britons 
fought in fach; charriot, Fr. carretta, 
Ital.] 

1. A wheel carriage of pleafure, or ftate ; 
a vehicle for men rather than wares. 

Thy grand captain Antony 

Shall fet thee on triumphant chariots, and à 

Put garlands on thy head. Sbakefpeare, 
2. A car in which men of arms were an- 
e ciently placed. 

He fkims the liquid plains. 

High on his chariot, and with lovien’d reins ° 

Majeftick raoves alang. Drydeu's FEneid. 

3. A lighter kind of coach, with only front 
feats. 2 

To Cua'RrIOT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
convey in a chariot. This wor is rarely 
ufed. . ' 

An angel all in flames afcended, 

As in a fiery column charicting 
His godlike prefence. Mfiltcn’s Sampfor Agoniftes. 

Cuartore’er. #.7. [from chariot.) He 
that drives the chariot. It is ufed only 
in {peaking of military chariots, and 
thofe in the ancient public games. 

The gafping chariorcer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. œ Deyden's Tables. 

The burning chariot, and the char icter, 

In bright Bootes and his wane appzare 
Addifin on Italy. 
Show 
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Show es the youthful handfome charisteer, 
Firm in his feat, and running his career. Prier. 
CHARIOT Race. ». /. [from chariot and 
raee.] A {port anciently nfed, where 
chariots were driven for the prize, as 
now horfes run. 

There is a wonderful vigour and fpirit in the 
defcription of the horfe and cbarior race. Addifon. 

CHARITABLE. hd). [charitatle, Fr. from 
charité. 
1, Kind in giving alms; liberal to the 

OOF. 

He that hinders a charitable perfon from giving 
alms to a poor man, is tied to reftitution, if he hin- 
dered him by fraud or violence. Taylor's Holy Liv. 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. Rowe. 

How fhall we then with, that it might be allowed 
us to live over our lives again, in order to fillevery 
minute of them with charitable offices! Asterbury. 

Health to himflf, and to his infants bread, 
The lab'rer bears: what his hard heart denics, 
His charitable vanity fupplies. Pope. 


z. Kind in judging of others; difpofed to 


\ tendernefs; bertvolent. 

How had you been my friends elfe ? Why have 
you that charitable title from thoufands, did you not 
chiefly belong to my heart? Shakefp. Timen, 

Of a politick fermon that liad no divinity, the 
king {sid to bifhop Andrews, Call you this a fer- 
mon? The bifhop anfwered, By a ¢baritable con- 
ftruction it may be a fermon., Bacen. 

Cua RITABLY., adv. [from charity.] 

1. Kindly ; liberally; with inclination to 
help the poor. 

2. Benevolently ; without malignity. 

Nothing will more enable us to bear our crofs 
patiently, injuries charitably, asd the labour of re- 
ligton comfortably. Tayler. 

"Tis beft fometimes your cenfure to reftrain, 
And chartably let the dull be vain. * Pope 


CHARITY. u. f. [charité, Fr. charitas, 


Lat.] 

3. Tendernefs; kindnefs; love. 
By thee, 

Founded in reafon, loyal, juft, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, fon, and brother, firft were known. 

Milten. 

2. Goodwill; benevolence; difpofition to 


think well of others. 

My errours, I hope, are only thofe of charity to 
mankind ; and fuch as my own charity has caufed 
me to commit, that of others may more eafily ex- 
cufe. Dryden. 

3. The theological virtue of univerfal love. 

Concerning charity, the final objeét whereof is 
that incomprehenfible beauty which fhineth in che 
£ountenance of Chrift, the Son of the living Gol. 

Hocker. 

‘Peace, peace, for thame, if not for charity. — 
—Urge neither charity nor fhame to me; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt. Shakefpeare, 

Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge anfwerable; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add Jove, 
By name te come call'd charity, the foul 
Of a!l the ret. Milton. 

Faith believes the revelations of Gnd; hope ex- 

pects his promifes; charity loves his excellencies 


and mercies. Tayler. 
But lafting ebarity’s more ample fway, 

Nor bound by time, nor fubjeft to decay, 

In happy triumph thall for ever live. - Prior. 


Charity, or a love of God, which works by a love 
< of our neighbour, is greater than fsith or hope. 
. Atterbury, 
4. Liberality to the poor. 
“The heathen poct, in commending the charity 
£f Dido to the Trojans, fpoke like achriftian. | 
Dryden. 


CHA 
5. Alms; relicf given to the poor. 

We muft incline to the king; I will look for 
him, and privily relieve him; go you and maintain 
talk with the duke, that my eberity be not of him 
perceived. Shakefpeare. 

The ant did well to reprove the grafshopper for 
her flothfulnefa; but fle did ill then to refufe her 
a charity in ber diftrefs. L’Effrange. 

J never had the confidence to beg arbarity. Dryd. 


To Cuarx. v.a. To burn to a black 
cinder, as wood is burned to make char- 


coal, 

Excefs either with an apoplexy knocks a man 
on the head, or with a fever, like fire in a Rrong- 
. water fhop, burns him down to the ground; or, if 

_ it flames not out, charks him to a coal. 
Grew's Cofmalogia Sacra, 
CHA’RLATAN. 2./. [charlatan, Fr. ciar- 
latano, Ital. from ciarlare, to chatter. ] 
A quack ; a mountebank; an empirick. 
Saltimbanchoes, quackfalvers, and cbarlarans, 
deceive them in lower degrees. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


For charlatans can do ng good, m 
Until they're mounted in a crowds Hudibras. 


CHARLATA NICAL. adj. [from charlatan. | 
Quackith § ignorant. 

A cowardyy feldier, and a charlatanical doktor, 

are the principal fubjeéts of comedy. Cowley. 


CHA'RLATANRY. 2. f. [from charlatan.] 
Wheedling; deceit; cheating with fair 
words. 

CuarLBS’s-wWAtnN. 2. f. The northern 
couftellation, called the Bear. 

There are feven ftars in Urfa minor, and in 
Charles’s-qain, or Plautrum of Urfa major, feven. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Cua’rrock. 2.f. A weed growing among 
the corn with a yellow flower. 
fpecies of Mithridate mnitard. 

CHARM. 2. f. [charme, Fr. carmen, La- 
tin. 

L an or philtres, or chara&ers, ima- 
gined to have fome occult or unintelli- 
gible power. 


I never knew a woman fo dote upon a man; 
furely I think you have ebarm. Not I, I af- 
fure thees fetting the attraction of my good parts 
afide, I have no other charms. Sbakefpeare. 

There have been ufed, either barbarous wards, 
of no fenfe, left they fhould difturb the imagina- 
tion; or words of fimilitude, that may fecond and 
feed the imagination: and this was ever as well 
in heathen charms, as in charms of later times? 

Bacon! 
Alcyone he names amidft his pray‘rs, 
Names as a charm againft the waves and wind, 
Mott in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dryden. 
Antæus cauld, by magick charms, 
Recover ftrength whenc’er he fell. Swift. 
2. Something of power to fubdne oppofi- 
tion, and gain the affections; fomething 
that can pleafe irrefittibly. - 

Well founding verfes are the charm we ufe, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to intufe. Rofcommon. 

Nor ever hope the queen of love 
Will e'er thy fav’rite’s charms improve. Prigr. 

To fam'd Apelles when young Amnon brought 
The darling idol of his captive heart; 

And the pleas’d nymph with kind attention fat, 
To have ber chtrms recorded by his art. Waller. 

But what avail her unexhauftcd ftores, 

Her’ blooming mountains, and her funny Mores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The finiles of nature, and the ebarms of art, 
While proud oppreflisn in her vallies reigns, 

And tyranny ulurps her happy plains?  Aldifen. 


ToCuarm. v.a. [from the noun.] 
r. To fortify with charms againft evil. ~ 


Irisa 
i 


CHA 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crets; 

I bear a charmed life, which mot not yield 

To one of woman born. Shakefpeare. 
2. Tomake powerful by charms. 
3. To fummon by incantation. - 
I Upon my knees 

I charm you by my once commended besuty, 

By all ycur vows of love, and that great vow 

Which did incorporate and make us one. Shaki. 
4. To fubdue by fome fecret power; to 


amaze ; to Overpower, 
I, in mine own woe charm'd, 
Could not find death, where J did hear him groan; 
Nor feel him where he ftruck. Shakef{pcaree 
Mafick the fierceft grief can charm. Popes 
5. To fubdue the mind by pleafure. i 
“Tis your graces 
That from my mutet coufcience to my tongus 
Charms this report out. — , Shakelpeare. 
Amoret! my lovely foe, 
Tell me where thy ftrength does Ve: 
Where the pow'r that charms us fo, 
Tn thy foul, or in thy eye? Wallers 
Charm by accepting, by fubmitting fway.- Pope. 
§ Chloe thus the foul alarm'd, 
Aw’d without fenfe, and without beauty ebarm'd. 
Pope. 
Cua’rmeo. adj. Enchanted. 
Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his 


fpirits for ever fhould be enchanted. Sidney. 
® We implore thy powerful hand, 
To ugdo the chard band - 
Of true virgin here diftretied. Milton. 


CHARMER, af. [from charm] 
1. One. that has the power of charms’or 
enchantments. 
That handkerchief , 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give; 
She was a charmer, and could almoft read 


The thoughts of pcopte. Shatefpearee 
The paflion you pretended, 
Was only to obtain ; 
But when the charm is ended, 
The charmer you difdain. Dryden. 


2. Word of endearment among lovers. 
CHARMING particip. adj. [from charm. ] 
Pleafing in the highet degree. 

For ever all goodnels will be rharwing, for ever 
all wickednefs will be moft odious. Spratt. 

O charming youth! in the firt op’ning page, 
So many graces in fo gřetn an age. Dryden. 

CHARMINGLY. adv. [from charming.] 
In fuch a manner ds to pleafe exceed- 
ingly. 

She finiled very charmingly, aat difcovered as 
fines fet of tecth as ever eye beheld.  dddifon. 

Cua’rmincyess. x. /. [from charming.) 
The power of pleating. 

CHA'RNEL, adj. [charnel], Fr.] Contain- 
ing flefh, or carcaffes. > 

Such are thofe thick and gloomy fhadows damp, 
Oft found in charnel vaults acd fepulchres 
Ling’ring, and fitting by a new fnace grave. Afilr. 

CHARNEL-HOUSE., me fi [charnier, Fr. 
from caro, carnis; Latin.}] The place 
under churches where the bones of the 
dead are repofited. 

Jf charnel-boufes and our graves muĝ fend 
Thofe, that we bury, back; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. Shake/peare. 

When they were in thofe charnel-teufes, every 
one was placed in order, and a black pillat ar cofin 
fet by him. á Taylor. 

CHART. ‘x. /. [charta Lat] A deline- 
ation or map of coafts, for the ofe of 
failors. It is diftinguifhed from a map, 
by reprefenting only the coafts. 

The Portuguefe, when they had doubled the 
Cape of Gaod Hore, found skilful pilots, ufing 

i attronomical 


c HA 


attrenomical inftruments, geographical cherts,.and 
compaffese Arbuthnot. 

CHARTER. 2. f. [ckarta, Latin. ] 

1. A charter is a written evidence of things 
done between men and man. Charters 
are divided into charters of the king, 
and charters of private perfans. Charters 
of the king are thofe, whereby the king 
pafleth any grant to any perfon or more, 
or to any body politick : as a charter of 
exemption, thar ‘no mán fhall be em- 
pannelled on a jury ; charter of pardon, 
whereby a man is forgiven a felony, or 
other offence. : Cowell. 

z2. Any writing beftowing privileges or 
rights. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city’s freedom. Shak. 

Tt is not to be wondered, that the great charter 
whereby God beftowed the whole earth upon Adam, 

" and confirmed it unto the fons of Noah, being as 
brief in word as large in cffe&t, hath bred much 
guarrèl of interpretation. Raleigh's Effays. 

ere was that charter feal’d, wherein the crown 
Ail marks of arbitrary power lays dowa, Denbam. 

She fhakes the rubbifh from her mountiag brow, 
And feems to have renew'd her charver’s date, 
Which beav’nwill to the death of time allow. 

Dryden. 

God renewed this carrer of man’s fovereignty 
over the creatures. Scurh. 

3. Privilege; immunity; exemption. 

I muf have liberty, 
Withal as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I pleafe ; for fo fools have; 
And they that are moft galled with my folly, 
They mot muf laugh. Shakefpeare. 

My mother, 

Who has acharter to extol her blood, 
When the does praife me, gticvesme. Shake/p. 

CHARTER-PaRTY. n.f: [chartre partie, 
Fr.) A paper relating to a contraét, of 
which each party has a copy. 

Charter- parties, or contracts, made even upon the 
high fea, touching things that are not in their 
own nature maritime, belong not to the admiral’s 
jurifdiaion. Hale 

CHARTERED. adj. [from charter.] In- 
vefted with privileges by charter; pri- 
vileged. 

When he fpeaks 
The air, a cherter'd \ibertiae, is Nill. Shakefp. 

Cua’ry. adj. [from care.] Careful; cau- 
tious; wary; frugal. 

Over his kindred he held a wary and chary 
care, which bountifully was expreffed, when oc- 
cafion fo required. Caretos Survey pee 

The charic# maid is prodigal enough, 


- If the uamrfk her beauty to the moon. Shake/p. 
To CHASE. v. a. [chaffir, Fr.] 
3. Tohunt. - 

It hall bs as the chafed roe. Ifaiab. 


Mine enemies chafed me fore like a bird. 


Lamentations. 

2. To purfue as an enemy. à 
And Abimelech chafed him, and he fled before 
Lim. Fadgee. 


One of you shail chafeathoufand. Deuteronomy. 
3. To drive away. 

He that cbaferb away lis mother, is a fon that 

caufeth bame. Proverbs. 
4. To follow as a thing defirable. 
5. To drive. 

Thus chafed by their brother's endlefs malice 
from prince to prince, ànd frarn place to place, 
they, for their fafety, fled at laft to the city of 
Bifenniy. Knolles’s Hiffory of the Turks. 

When tbe fallowing morn had chad away 
The flying ftars, and light reftor'd the daye Dryd. 

Yo Cuasz Metals. SecToEncuase, 


CHA 


Cuase.n. f, [from the verb.] 
1. Hunting; as, the pleafures of the chafe. 
z. Purfuit of any thing as game. 
Whilft he was haft’ning in the chafe, it feems, 
Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 
The father of this feeming lady. Shatefpeare. 
There is no chafe more pleafant, methinks, 
than to drive a thought, by good conduct, from 
one end of the world to another, and never to lofe 
fight of it till it fall into eternity. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
3. Fitnefs to be hunted ; appropriation to 
chafe or fport. 


Concerning the beafts of cha/e, whereof the buck 
is the firit, he is called the firft year a fawn. Shak. 
A maid l am, and of thy virgin train ; 
Oh! let me itill that fpotlefs name retain, 
Frequent the forefts, thy chafte will obey, 
And only make the beafts of chafe my prey. Dryd. 
4. Purfuit of an enemy, or of fomething 


noxious, 

The admiral, with fuch fhips only as could fud- 
denly be put in rcadinefs, made forth with them, 
and fuch as came daily in, we fet upon them, and 
gave them chafe. Bacon. 

He fallied out upon them with certain troops of 
horfemen, with fuch violence, chat he overthrew 
them, and, having them in chafe, did fpeedy exe- 
cution. Knelles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

They feek that joy, which usd to glow 
Expanded on the hero's face, 

When the thick fquadrons prefs’d the fae, 
And William Jed the glorivus chafe 

5. Purfuit of fomething as defirable. 

Yet this mad ebafe of fame, by few purfued, 

Has drawn deitruction on the multitude. 
Dryden's Juvenal, 


Prior. 


6. The game hunted. - 

She, feeing the towering of her porfued cha/e, 
went circling about, rifiog fo with the lefa fenfe of 
«riling. Sidney. 
Hold, Warwick ! feek thee out fome other chafe, 
For I myielf muft put this deer to death. Shak. 
Honour `s the nobleft chafe; purfue that game, 

AÑ recompentfe the lofs of love with fame. 
Granville. 


7. Open ground ftored with füh beaits as, 


are hunted. 

A receptacle for deer and game, of a middle na- 
ture between a foreft and a park ; being commonly 
lefs than a foreft, and not endued with fo many 
liberties; and yet of a larger compafsy-and ftored 
with greater diverfity of game, than a park. A 


be in the hands of a fubjeét, which a foreft, in its 

proper nature, cannot: and from a park, in thatit 

is not inclofed, and hath not only a larger compafs, 

and more ftore of game, but likewife more keepers 

and overfeers. Cowell. 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 

Upon the north fide of this pleafant chafe. Shak. 
8. The Cuase of a gun, is the whole bore 
or length of a piece, taken withinfide. 

Chambers. 
Cuase-cun. 2. f. [from chafe and gun.] 
Guns in the forepart_of the fhip, fired 
upon thofe that are purfued. 
Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chafe-puns through our ftern they fend. 
k Dryden. 
Cua‘ser. n. f. [from chafe.] 
1. Hunter; purfuer; driver. 
Theo began 
A flop 3" th’ chafer, a retire; anon 
A rout, confufion thick. Shakefpeare. 
Sv faft he fies, that his reviewing eye 
Has loft the chafers, and his ear the cry., Denham. 
Stretch'd on the lawn, his fecond hope furvey, 
At once the ebafer, and at oace the prey ! 
Lo, Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 
Elceds in the foreft like a wounded hart! 
2. An enchafer, 


> 


Pope. 


CHA 


Crash. 2./. [yecpea.] 
1. A breach. unclofed ; 
an opening. , 
In ail that vifible corporeal world, we fee no 
chafms or gapse Locke. 
The water of this orb communicates with that 
of the ocean, by means of certain hiatufes or 
schafms paffiog betwixt it and the bottom of the 
ocean. Woodward, 

The ground aduft her riv’n mouth difparts, 
Horrible chafm! profound. Philips. 

2 A place unfilled; a vacuity. 
` Some lazy ages, loft in eafe, 
~ No aétion leave to bufy chronicles 5 : 

Such, whofe fupine felicity but makes 
In ftory chafms, in epochas miftakes. 
CHA'SSELAS. n. f. [French.] A fort of 

grape. 
CHASTE. adj. [chafte, Fr. cafus, Lat.] 
1. Pure from all commerce of fexes ; aS, a 
chafte virgin. 
_ Diana chafle, and Hebe fair. Prior. 
2. With ‘refpect to language, pure; un- 
corrupt; not mixed with barbarous 
phrafes. 
3. Free from obfcenity. 

Among words which fignify the fame principal 
ideas, fome are clean and decent, others unclean 5 
fome chaffe, others obfcene. 

4. True to the marriage bed. 

Love your children ; be difcreet, chafe, keepers 
at home. ` Titus. 

CHASTE-TRER. x. f: [vitex, Lat.] 
This tree will grow to be eight or ten feet 


high, and produce fpikes of flowers at the extre- 
mity of every ftrong fhoot in autumn. Miller. 


a cleft; a gaps 


To Cua’sten. v, a. [chaftier, Fr. caftigos. 


Lat.] To corre; to punifh; to mor- 
tify. 
Chuften thy fon while there is hope, and let not 
thy foul fpare for his crying. Proverbs. 
I follow thee, fafe guide! the path 
Thou lead’ me; and to the hand of heav’n 
fubmit, . A 
However chaf ning. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
, Some feel the rod, 
And own, like us, the father’s chaff ning hand. 4 


From our loft purfuit the wills to hide 
Her clofe decrees, and ebaflen human pride. Priore 


Jo CHASTYSE. v. a. [cafigo, Lats an- 


chafe differs from a-torett in this, becaufe it may, 


ciently aecented on the firft fyllable, 
now on the laft.] 
1. To punih; to corre& by punifhment ; 
to affli€t for faults. : 
My breaft Pli burft with ftraining of my courage, 
But Iwill chaffife this high-minded ftrumpet. 
‘ Shakefpearce 
I am glad to fee the vanity or envy of the cant- 
ing chymitts thus difcovered and chaflifxl. Boyles 
Seldom is the world affrighted or chaftifed with 
figns or prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, fa- 
mines or plagues. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacras 
Like you, commiffion’d to ebaffife and blefs, 
He muft avenge the world, and give it peace. Priora 


2. To reduce to order, or obedience; to 

reprefs j to refrain; to awe. 
è Hie thee hither, 
, That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear, 

And cbaflife, with the valour of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee. Shakefpearee 
5 Know, Sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion'd at your mafter’s court, 
Nor once be chaftir'd with the fober eye 


Of dull Oétavia. Shakefpearee 
The gay focial fenfe 
By decency chaflis'd. Thomfon. 


Cuasti’sement. 2. f. [chafinent, Fr.} 
Correction ; punifhment ; commonly, 
though 


Drydens 


Rowe. 


Watts's Logitke ` 


r 


eHe 
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theugh not always, ufed of domeftick or | Cua. nfo The keys of trees are called 


parental punifhment. 
Shall I fo much difhenour my fair ftars, 
On equal terms to give hin ebe/ffomcnt P Skake/p. 
He held the ch. Pierre of one, which molefted 
the feeor Rome, plcating to God. Raleigh’: Ejfays. 
For feven years What can a child be guilty of, 
but lying, or ill-natured tricks ? the repeated com- 
miffion of which hall bring him to the chaftifement 
of the rod. Locke. 
He receives a fit of ficknefs asthe kind chaftife- 
mrt and dilciptine of his beavenly Father, to wean 
his fi tions from the world. Bentley. 
Cua stiry. 2, f. [cafticas, Lat] 
1. Purity of the body. 
Who can be bound by any folemn vow , 
To force a fpotlefs virgin's chaflity P? Shakefpeare. 
Cbaffity is cithee abwinence or continence: ab- 
frinence is that of virgins or widows; continence, 
of married perfons : cliafie marriages are honour- 
able and pleafing to God! Taylor. 
Ewn lære, where trozen cbaffity retires, 
Love finds an alar for forbidden fires, > Pope. 
z2. Freecom from obfcenity. 
‘Lhere is nt chafiry enough in language, 
Without offence truter them. Shat, Mueb Ado. 

3. Freedom from bad mixture of any 
kind; purity of language, oppofed to 
barbariims. 

Citasti’ser, 2. f [from chaftifz.) The 
perfon that chaitiles; a punifher; a 
corrector. : 

Cita‘steLy. adu, [from chafte.] Without 
incontinence; purely ; without conta- 
mination. 

You fhould not pafs here; no, though it were 
as victuoas tatic as to live chaftely. Skhakefpeare. 
Make fich a tong of joy afd love, 


Which céafely tlame in royal cyes. —-F7atton. 
Succeslin of a long defcent, i 
WLich chafely in the channels ran, 
And From our demi-gods began. Dryden. 


Cua’stwess. 2.f. [from chafe.] Chafti- 
ty; purity. 

Tp CnaT. ven. [from caqueter, Fr. Skin- 
ner; perhaps from achat, purchafe or 
cheapening, on account of the prate 
naturally produced in a bargain; or 
only, as it is moft likely, contracted 
from chatter.] To prate; to talk idly ; 


to prattle; to cackle; to chatter; toy 


converse at eafe. $ 
Thus chatren the people in their fteads, 
Yilike as a monfter of many beads. Spenjer. 
Becaufe that | familiarly fometimes 
Do uf: you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your faocinefs will jeft upon my love. Skakefpearc. 
The fhepherds on the lawn 
Sat imply ebatting in a ruftick row. Milton. 
With much good-will the motion was-embrac’d, 
To chat a while on their adventures pafs'd. Dryd. 
To Cuar. v.a. Totalkof. Not in ufe, 


unlefs Judicronfy. 

All tongues {peak of him, and the bleared fights 
Are fpectacled to fee him. Your prar.ling nurfe 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, _— 
While the chats him. Shakefpeare. 

Cuar. n. f {fromthe verb.] Idle talk ; 
prate; flight or negligent tattle. 
Lords, that can prate 
As amply and unneceflarily . 
As this Gonsalo, I myfelf would make 
A chough of ay drep chite Skakefpeare. 


2. Idle prate. - 
CHA'TTERER. 2. f. [from chatter.] An 
` idle talker; a prattler. i 
Cra’rwoon.a./. Little flicks; fuel. 
Cua’venner. x. f. (chevefue, Fr.} The 


chats; as, ath chats. 


CHA'TELLANY. a. fe [chdtelenie, Fr.] 


The diftri& under the dominion of a 
caflle. p 

Here are about twenty towns and forts of great 
importance, with their chatcliass and dependen- 
cles. * Dryden 


CHATTEL. 2. f. [See CATTLE] Any 


moveable poffeffion: a term now fcarce 
ufed but in forms of law. 
Nay look not big, nor tamp, nor-ftare, nor 


ret; 
T will be mafter of what is mine own ; 
She is my goods, my chatrels. Shakefpeare. 
Honour’s a leafe for lives to come, 
And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant; ‘tis a chazrle 


Not to be forfeited in batle. Wadibras, 


To CHATTER. v. n. [cagueter, Fr.) 
1. To make a noife as a 


pie, or other 
unharmonious bird. = i 
Nightingales feldom fing, the pic fill cLartereth. 
y G Sidney. 

So doth the cuckow, when the mavis fings, 
Begin his witlefs note apace to chatrers  Spenfer. 
There was a crow fat chartering upon the back 


CRNE 


Cua’woron. n. fe Entrails. 
Add thereto a tygec’s ehawdron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. Shakefprares 
CHEAP. adj. [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Dutch, 
to buy.] i 
1. To be had at a low rate; purchafed 
fora fmall price. 

Where there are a great many fellers to a few 
buyers, there the thing-to be fold will be ebvap. 
On the other fide, ra:fe up a gieat many buyers 
for a few fellers, and the fame thing will imme- 
diately turn dear. Lorke. 

2. Of {mall value; eafy to be had; not 
refpected. i 

The goodnefs, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
beauty briefiin guodnefs. Shateypeare. 

Had 1 fo livi of my prefence been, 

So commen hackney’d in the eves of men, 
So ftale and cécap to valgar company. Shake/peares 

He that ia too much in any thing, fo that he 
giveth another occafion of ficiety, maketh himfelf 
cheap. Bacon. 

May your fick fame fill languifh till it die, 
And you grow cheap in every fubjet's eyes Dryden. 

The titles of diftindtion, which belong to us, 
are turned into terms of derifion, and every way is 
taken, by profane men, towards rendering us cLeap 
and contemprible. 


Asterbury. 
of a theep: Well, firrah, fays the Mieep, you durft | Cugap. 2. f. [cheping is an old word ie: 


not have done this to a dog. L’Efrarge, 
Your birds of knowledge, that in dufky air 
“Chatter faturity. Dryden. 


2. To make a noife by collifion of the, 


teeth. 
Stood Theodore furpris’d in deadly fright, 
With chatrring teeth, and briftling hair upright. 
Dryden. 
Dip but your toes into cold water, 
Their correfpondent teeth will chatter. © Prior. 


3. To talk idly or carelefly. 


Suffer no hour to pats away in a lazy idlenefs, 
an impertinent c£attering, or ufelels trifles. 
Warts's Logicke 


Cna’rrer. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Noife like that of a pte or monkey. 


Tyg ape began his charter, 
i 


How evil tongues his life befpatter.. 


Swift. 


chub: a fih. 
Thefe are a choice bait for the chuh, or cha- 
wender, or indeed any great fifi. Walton's Angler. 


CHAUMONTE LLE. n.f. [Frenci.] A 


fort of pear. 


To CHAW. v.a. (kawen, Germ.] To 


champ between the teeth; to mafticate ; 
to chew. > 4 
Thome returning, fraught with foul defpight, 
And charing vengeance all the way L went. 
Spenfer's Fairy Queen. 
They come to us, but us love draws ġ 
He fwallaws us, and never eiwass 
He is the tyrant pike, and we the try. Donne. 
* Whether he found any ufe of chawing littic 
fpanges, dipt in oil, in his mouth, when he was 
perfectly under water, and at a dittance from his 
engine. Boyles 
‘The man svho laught but once to fee an afs . 
Mumbliag to make the crofs-grain’d thiftles pafs, 
Might laugh again, to fee a jury ebazu 


The prickles of unpalitable law. Dryden. 


The time between before the fire they fat, 7 Cin n. f. [from tHe verb.] The chap ; 


And thorten‘d the delay by pleafing chur. Dry 
The leaft is good, far greater than the tickling 
.of hia palate with a glafs of wine, or the idle chat 
of a foaking club. Locke. 
Snuff, or the fan, fupplies cach paufe of char, 
With Gazing, laughing, ogling, and all that. Pepe. 


7 


the upper or under part of a beait’s 
mouth. 

1 will torn thee back, and put hooks into thy 
ebawr, and will bring thee forth and all thine 
army. Ezekiel. 


market; whence Eafichedh, Cheapfide.] 
Market ; purchafe ; bargain : as, good 
cheap, à bon marche, Fr. 

The fame wine which we pay fə dear for 
now-a-days, in that good world was very good 
cheap. Sidney. 

It is many a man’s cafe to tire himfelf out 
with huating after that abroad, which he carrivs 
about him ail the while, and may have it betier 

. cheap at home. L'Effrange. 
< Some few iofulting cowards, who love to vapour 
good cheap, may trample on thofe who give leait 


refiftance. Decay of Picty. 
To Cue’aren. v. a. (ceapan, Sax. to 
buy.] 


1. To attempt to purchafe ; to bid for 
any thing ; to afk the price of any com- 
modity. 

Rich the hall be, that’s certain; wife, or I'll 
none: virtuous, or I "il never ckeapen her. Slak. 
The firt he cheapened was a Jupiter, which 
would have came at a very eafy rate. L'Efrange. 
She flipt fometimes to Mrs. Thody's, 
To cheapen tea. Prior. 
To thops in crowds the daggled females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, bu: nothing buy. Sqwifte 
2. To leffen value. p z 
My hapes purfue a brighter diadem, 
Can any brighter than the Roman be? 
1 find my pratler'd love has cheapen'd me. Dryden. 

Cue’arty. adv. [from cheap.) At a 
{mall price; at a low rate. 

7 By thefe 1 fee 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Sbakefpe 
Blood, rapines, maffacres, were cbraply bouglit, 
So mighty recompence your beauty brought. Dryd. 

Cue’arness, a. f. [from cheap.] Low- 

nefs of price. à 

Ar.cient ftatutes incite merchant-ftrangers to , 
bring in commodities; having for end cheap neft. 

Bacone 

The difcredit which is grown upon Ircland, has 
been the great difcoursgement to other nat’ons to 
tranfplant themfelves hither, and prevailed farther 
than all the invitations which the cheagnefs and 
plenty of the country has made them. Temples 

Cuear. Sec CHEER. 

To CHEAT. v. a. [of uncertain deriva- 
tion; probably from acheter, Fr. to pur- 
chafe, alluding to the tricks ufed in 
makiog bargaius. Sec the noun.) 

1. To 


CHE 


1, To defraud ; to impofe upon ; to trick. 
It is ufed commonly of low cunning. 

It.is a dangerous commerce, where an honeft 
man is furs at firit of being cheated; and he reco- 
vers not his loffes, but by learning to cheat others, 

- Dryden. 

There are people who find that the moft effec- 
tual way to cheat the people, is alwaya to pretend 
to infallible cures. ‘ Tillotfen. 

2. It has of before the thing taken away 
by fraud. 

T that am curtail’d of man’s fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diffembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfinifh'’d. Sbhakefpeare. 

Cueat. a. f. [from the verb. Some think 
abbreviated from é/cheat, becaufe many 
fraudulent meafures being taken by the 
Jords of manours in poig efcheats, 

* cheat, the abridgment, was brouglit to 
convey a bad meaning. ] 

1. A fraud; a trick; an impotture. 

The pretence of publick good is a cheat that 
will ever pafa, thongh fo abafed by ill men, that 


I wonder the good do rot grow afhamed to nfe it. 
Temple. 


Empirick politicians ufe deceit, 
Hide what they give, and cure but by a ekzat. 
Dryden. 
When I confider life, ‘tis all a cheat; 
Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit s 
- Truft on, and think to-morrow will repay 5 
‘To-morrow "a falfer than the former day ; 
Lyes worfe 5 and while it fays we fhall be bleft 
With fome new joy, cuts off what we poffeit. 
A Dryden. 
z. A perfon guilty of fraud. 

Diffimulaticn can be no further ofeful than it is 
concealed ; for as much as no man will trnft a 
known cheat. South. 

Like that notorious creat, vaft fums I give, 
Only that you may keep me while I live. Dryden. 

CHEATER. x. /. [from cheat.] One that 


practifes fraud. 
I will be cbrarer to them both, and they fhall be 
exchequers tome. [It is here Jor efe beater. ] 
Shake/peare. 
They fay this town is full of couzenage, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye; 
Difguifed cécaters, prating mountebanks/ 
And mapy fuch like libertines of fin. Shake/peare. 
He is no fwaggerer, hoftefs; a tame cheater i’ 
faith.—-—Ck rater, call you him? I will bar no 
honeft man my houfe, nor no cheater, Shake(peares 
All forts of injurious perfons, the facrilegious, 
the detainers of tithes, cheaters of men’s inhe- 
ritances, falfe witoefes and accufers. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
J CHECK. v. a. [from the French 
echecs, chefs; from whence we ufe, at 
that game, the term checkmate, when 
we ftop our adverfary from carrying on 
his play any farther.] i 
1. To reprefs ; to curb. 
Referve thy ftate; with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhnefs. Shakefpeare. 
Fames may te fown and raifed, they may be 
{pread and multiplied, they may be checked and laid 
dead. i > Bacon. 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton. 
He who fat at a table, richly and dclicionfly 
furnifhed, but with 3 fword hanging over bis head 
by one fingle thread or hair, furely had enough to 
check his appetite. Seuth. 
z2. To reprove ; to chide, 
Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 
Then check'd and rated by Northumberland, 


Did fpeak thefe words, now prov'd a prophecy. 
Shakefpeare. 


His fault is much, and the good king his mafter. 


Will check him for its Shalefpeare. 


Vou. L 
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3. To compare a bank note, or other bill, 
with the correfpondent paper. 
4. To controul by a counter-reckoning. 
To CHECK, V. m | 
1. To flop; to make a ftop: with aż. ° 
With what wing the ftanyel checks at it. Sbak. 
He.muft obferve their macd on whom he jets, 
The quality of the perfons, and the time; 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. Shakefpeare. 
The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its 
power, either is difabled for the future, or elfe 
checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after. Locke. 
‘2, To clath; to interfere. 
If love check with bufinefs, it troubleth men’s 


fortunes. Bacon. 
3- To ftrike with repreffion. 
PI avoid his prefence 5 
It checks too ftrong upon me. Dryder. 
Cuecr. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Reprefiure ; ftop; rebuff ; fudden re- 


ftraint. 
Rebellion in this land fhall lofe his fway, 
Meeting the check of fuch another day. Shake{p. 
We fee alfo, that kings that have been fortunate 
conquerors in their firft years, muft have fome check 
or arreft in their fortunes. Bacon's Effays. 
God hath of late years manifefted himfelf in 
a very dreadful manner, as if it were on purpofe 
to give a check to this infolent impiety. Tillot/en. 
It was this viceroy’s zeal, which gave a remark- 
able check to the firt prugrefs of chriftianity. 
Addifon’s Freebolder. 
God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
to give a check to that facrilege which had been 
but tno much winked at. Atterbury. 
The great ftruggle with paffions is in the firft 
check. Rogers. 
Reftraint; curb; government; conti- 


nued reftraint. a 
They who come to maintain their own breach 
of faith, the ebeck of their confeiences much 
- breaketh their fpiric. Hayward, 
The impetuofity of the new officer's nature 
needed fome reftraint and check, far fome time, 
to his immoderate pretences and appetite of power, 
p Clarendon. 
Some free from rhyme or reafon, rule or check, 
Break Prifcian’s head, and Pegafus’s neck. Pope. 
While foch men are in trutt, who have no check 
from within, nor any views but towards their in- 
teret, b Swift. 
3. Areproof; a flight. 
Oh ! this life 
Ia nobler than attending for a check. Sbake/peare. 
I do know, the ftate, 
However thia may gall him with fome rcbech, 
Cannot with fafety caft him. Shakefpeare. 
4. Adiflike ; afudden difguft ; fomething 
that ftops the progrefs. 
Say I thould wed her, would not my wife fubjects 
Take check, and think it ftrange? perhaps revolt ? 


2. 


Dryden. 
5. In falconry, when a hawk forfakes her 
proper game to follow rooks, pies, or 
other birds that crofs her flight. 
Chambers, 
A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; 
and if fhe be haadfome, fhe is the more fubject to 
go outon check. Suckling, 
When whiftled from the fit 
Some falcon Roopa at what her eye defign'd, 
And with her eagernefs, che quarry mifs'd, 
Straight fies at check, and clips it down the wind, 
Dryden. 
6. The perfon checking ; the caufe of re- 
- fraint; a flop. 
He was unhappily too much ufed as a cekrek 
upon the lord Coventry. Clarendon. 
A fatiriesl poet is the check of the laymen on 
bad pricks, Drydin's Fablesy Preface., 


€ He 


7, Any fop or interruption, 

The letters have the natural produétion by feve- 
sal checks or ftops, or, as they are ufually called, 
articulations of the breath or voice. 

Holder's Elements of Speech« 
8. ae correfpondent cipher of a bank- 
IL 


9. Aterm nfed in the game of chefs, when 
one party obliges’ the other either to 
move or guard his king. 

10. Clerk of the: Cuxck, in the king’s 
houfehold, has the check and controul- 
ment of the yeomen of the guard, and 
all the ufhers belonging to the royal 
family. ` ` i 

11. Clerk of the Cuecx, in the king’s 
navy at Plymouth, is alfo the name of 
an officer invefted with like powers. 

S S Chambers. 

To Cue’cxer. |v. a, [from echecs, chefs, 

To Cue’quer.§ Fr.J] To variegate or 
diverfify, in the manner of a chef- 
board, with alternate colours, or with. 
darker and brighter parts. 

The grey-eyed morn {mileson the frowningnight, 
Check’ ring the eaftern clouds with ftreaks of light. 
. Shakefpeare. 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a cbecker’d fhadow on the ground. 
s 2 Shakefpeare. 
As the fnake, rolled in the flow’ry bank, 

With thining cbecker’d flongh, doth fting a child; 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakefp- 
The wealthy fpring yet never bore 

That fweet nor dainty flower, 
That damafk’d not the checker'd floor 


OF Cynthia’s fammer power. Drayton. 
Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the checker’d hade. Afilten. 


In the chefa- board, the ufe of each chefs-man is 
determined only within that chequered piece of 
wood. Locke. 

In our prefent candition, which is a middle 
ftate, our minds are, as it were, chequered wit 
truth and falfehood. Addifen. 

The océan intermixing with the land, fo ds to 
ebecker it ifto earth and water. 

’ Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
# Here waving groves a checher'd fcene difplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude theday. Popes 
CHECKER. a.f. Work varied al- 
Cue’cKER-work.-§ ternately as to its 
colours or materials. 

Nets of checker-work and wreatha of chain-wnrk 
for the chapiters which were upon ths top of the 
pillars. ' 3 Kings. 

Cue’ckmare. øn. f. [echec et mat, Fr.] 
The movement on the chefs-board that, 
. kills the oppofite men; or hinders them 
from moving. i 

Love they him call'd, that gave methe checkmate, 

But better might they have behote him hate. Spenfe 
Cue’cxroun. 2. f. [from check and roll] 
A roll or book, containing the names of 
fuch as are attendants on, and in pay to, 
great perfonages, as their houfehold fer- 
vants. It is otherwife called the cheguer- 
roll. Cowell, 

Not daring to extend this law further than to 
the king's fervants in eheckroll, left it fhould have 
been too harfh to the gentlemen of the kingdom. 

nd Bacon's Henry VIL. 
CHEEK. »./: [ceac, Saxon.] 
1. The fide df the face below the eye. 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 

Her delicate check. Shakefpeares 
„Her beauty hangs upon the cdeck of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Æthiop’s ear, SBakefpearse 
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x I thall-furvey, and {py 
Teath in thy cheeks, and darknefs in thyeye. Donne. 
Daughter of the role, whofe cheeks unite 
The ditf’cing,titles of the redand whitey; — , 
Who heav'n’s alternate beauty well difplay, 
‘The bluth of morning and the milky way. Dryd. 
z. A general name among mechanicks for 
almot nli thofe pieces of their machines’ 
and inftruments that are double, and per- 
fely alike. Chambers. 
Cur’exsone.n. f- [from cheek and bone] 
I cut the usmour, and felt the flug: ic lay 
partly under the os jugale, or cheekbone. Wifeman. 
‘Cus‘extoorn. n. f- [from check and 
tooth.| ‘The hinder-tooth or tutk. 
He hath the chechteeth of a great lion, Joel. 
CHEER. 2. f. [chere, Fr. entertainment ; 
cara, Sp. the countenance. It feems to 
have, in Englith, fome relation to both: 
thefe fenfes. ] 
a. Entertainment; provifions ferved at a 
feat. 
Bot though my cates be mean, take them ia 


goad part; 
Better cheer you may have, but not with better 
heart. ` Shakefpeare. 


His will was never determined to any purfuit of 

good cheer, poignant fauces, and delicious wines. 
Locke. 
2. Invitation to gaiety. 

You do not give the cheer; the feaft is fold 
Thatis not aften vouched, while ‘tis making, 
*Tis given with welcome, Shakelpeare, 

3. Gaiety; jollity. 

I have not that alacrity of fpirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shak. 
4. Air of the countenance. 

Right faithful true he was in deed and word, 
But of his cheer did feem too folemn fad : 
Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. Spen/er. 

* Which publick death, receiv’d with fuch a cheer, 
As nota figh, a look, a thrink bewrays 

The leaft felt touch of a degenerous feary 
“Gave life to envy, to his courage praife. Daniel, 

He ended 5 and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlighten’d, and their languifh’d hope reviv'd< 

Milton 


At length appear 
Her grifly brethren ftretch’d upon the bier : 
Pale at the fudden fight, the chang’d her cheer. 
p Dryden. 
s. Perhaps temper of mind in general ; 
> for we read of heavy ekeer, 
Then were they all of good cheer, and they alfo 
: took fome meat. - PEI. 
Jo Curer. v. a. [from the nown. ] 


1. To incite; to encourage ; to infpirit. 
` He complained that he was berrayed; yet, tor 
ali that, was nothing difcouraged, but cheered up 
the footmen. Knolles. 
He <beer'd the dogs ta follow her who fled, 
And vow’d revenge on her devoted head. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. To comfort; to confole. 
F died, ere F could lend thee aid ; 
But cheer thy heart, and be thou not difmay’d. 
: Shakefpeare. 
Difpleas'd at what, not fuffering, they had feen, 
They went to cheer the faction of the green. Dryd. 
3. To gladden. 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely defert cheers : 
Prepare the way ; a god, agod appears! Pope's Mef: 
The facred fun, above the waters rais’d, 
Thro’ heaven's cternal brazen portals blaz’d, 
And wide o'er carth ditfus'd his cheering ray. Popes 
To CHEER. v.n. To grow pay or gladioine. 
At fight of thee my gloomy foul chers up; 
My hopes revive, and gladnefs dawns within me. 
A. Philips. 
Cue’eren.x./. [from Tochcer.] Gladner; 
‘giver of gaiety. 


CHE 


To thes alone’ be pralle, 
From whom our joy defcends, 
Thou cherer of our days. Witton. 
Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his 
mind, a cheerer of his Spirits, a diverter of fadnets, 
a calmer of unquiet thoughts. Walton's Angler. 
Saffron is the fafeft and ‘moft fimple cordial, the 
greateft reviver of the heart, and chcerer of the 
Spirits. i Temple. 
Prime cbeerer, light, 
Of all material beings firit and befte Thom. Summer. 
CHEe'ERFUL., adj, [from cheer and full] 
1. Gay; full of life; full of mirth. 
‘Lhe cheerful birds of fondry kind 
Do chdunt fweet mufick to delight his mind. 
Fairy Queen. 
2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 
A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance; 
but by forruw of the heart the fpirit is broken. 
Prowerbs., 
CHEERFULLY. adv. [from cheerful.) 
Without dejection ; with willingnefs ; 
with gaiety. 
Pluck up thy fpirits, look cheerfully upon me. 
Sbhakefpeare. 

To their known ftations cheerfully they go. Dryd. 

Doctrine is that which muft prepare men for dif- 
cipline ; and men never go on fo ebcerfully, as 
when they fee where they go» Seutb. 

- May the man, 
That cheerfully recounts the female's praife, 
Find equal love, and love's untainted fwects 
Enjoy with honour. Philips. 
CHEERFULNESS. a. f. [from chearful.] 
1. Freedom from dejection ; alacrity. 

Barbarofla, ufing this exceeding agi a and 
forwardnefs of his foldiers, weighed up the fourteen 

< galtics he had funk. Kuolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

With what refolucion and ckeerfulnefs, with what 
courage and patience, did vaft numbers of all forts 
of people, in the firft-ages of chriftianity, encounter 
all the rage and malice of the world, and embrace 
torments and death ! Tillotfor. 

2; Freedom from gloominefs. 

I marveiled to fee hér receive my commandments 

with fighs, and yet do them with cheerfulnefs. Sidn. 
Cue’ervess. adj. [from cheer.] Without 
gatety, comfort, or gladnefs. 

For fince mine eye your joyous fight did mifs, _ 
My cheerful day is turn’d to cbeerlefsnight. Fairy Q, 

On a bank, befide a willow, 
Heay’n her cov’ring, carth her pillow, 
Sad Amynta figh’d alone, 
From the cbeeriefs dawn of morning 
Till the dews of night returning. 
Curerty. ad. [from cheer.] 
1. Gay; cheerful. 

They are ufeful to mankind, in affording them 
convenient fituations of houfes and yillag¢s, re- 
ficcting the benign and cherifhing fun-beams, and 
fo rendering their habitations both more comfort- 
able and more cheerly in winter. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Not gloomy; not dejected. 
Cur’eriy. adv, [from cheer.] Cheerfully. 

Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
Their long laborious marches overcome ; 

Cheerly their tedious travels undergo. Dryd. Virgil. 

In God's name, chcerly on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harveft of perpetual peace, ge 
By this one bloody trial of tharp war. Skakefpeare. 

Oft liftening how the hounds and horn ` 
Checrly roufe the flumb'ring morn. Milton. 

Cueery. adj, [from cheer.] Gay; 
fprightly ; having the power to make 
gay: a ludicrous word. 

Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl; 

Let cyder new wath forrow from thy foul 
Gay's Pafterals, 
CHEESE. z. /. [cafens, Lat. cyye, Saxon.] 
A kind of food made by prefling the 
curd of coagulated milk, and faltering 
the mafs to dry. 


Dryden, 
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I wil) rather trut a Fleming with my botter, 
the Welfiman with my ckeefe, than my wife with 
her(clf. Shakelpearce 

Cue’esecane.n.f. [from cheefe and cake. ] 
A cake made of foft curds, fugar, and 
butter. 

Effeminate he fat, and quiet 
Strange produce of a checfecake dict. Prior, 
Where many a man, at variance wi. his wife, 
With foft'ning mead and cheefecake ends the ftrife. 
King. 
Cue’essmoncer. n. f. [from chee and 
+ mouger.] One who deals in cheefe. 
A true owl of London, 

That gives out he ‘s uadone, 

Being a cheefimonger, 

By trufting. Ben Fonfen. 

Cue’esepress. 2. f. [from cheefe and prefs.} 
The prets in which the curds are prefied, 

The cleanly checfefrefs fhe could never turn, 
Her aukwari fitt did ne'er employ the churn. 


Gay's Paftcralt. 
CHE'ESEVAT. af. [from cheefe and vat.] 
The wooden cafe in which the curds are 
confined when they are preffed into 
cheefe. j 
His fenfe occafions the carelefs ruftic to judge 
the fun no bigger than a cheefewat. Glanville, 
Cue’esy. adj. [from cheefe.] Having the 
nature or form of cheefe. 
Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaccous 
chalky matter, but not a cheefy fubftance. 
Arbuthnot on Alimentse 
Cue’ty.. f. [chela, Lat.] The claw of 
a hell fifh. ; 
It happencth often, J confels, thata labfter hath 
the chely, or great claw, of onc fide longer than the 


other. Browne 
CHEMISTRY. See CHYMISTRY. 
Cue’quer. See CHECKER. 


To CHE’RISH. wv. a. [cherir, Fr.] Tō 
fupport and forward, with encourage- 
ment, help, and protection ; to fliclter ; 
to nurfe up. 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 
Doth cherife you and yours, God punith me 
With hate in thofe where Lexpe&t mof love. Shake 

J would I were thy bird.——» 

Sweet, fo would 1; 

But J thould kill thee with too much cheripbing. 
Shakefpeares 

What doth cherify weeds but gentle air? Shake/p, 

Magiftrates have always thought themfelves 
concerned to cherifb religion, and to maintain in 

‘the minds of men the telief of a God and another 
life. Tilatfons 

But old god Saturn, which doth all devour, 
Doth cberi/b her, and ftill augments her might. 

Davicte 

He that knowingly comimits an ill, has the up- 
braidings of his own confeience ; thofe who ac by 
errour, have its cheri/bings and encouragements to 
animate them. Decay of Picty. 

Cuerisner. n. f. [from cherifo.} An 
encourager ; a fupporter. 

Onc of their greatcit praifes it is to be the 
maintainers and cherifoers of a regular devotion, 
areverend worthip, a true and decent picty. Spratt. 

CHERISHMENT. x. f. [from cherifp.] En- 
couragement; fupport; comfort. It is 
now obfolete. 

The one lives her age’s ornament, 
That with rich bounty, and dear cherifoment 
Supports the praife of noble pocfie. 


Sperfer': Tears of Mufese 
CHE’RRY. mf. [eerife, Fr. cerafis, 
CHERRY-TREE. f Lat] 

The fpecies are, 1. The common red or gardea 
cherry. 2. Large Saanith cherry. 3. The red heart 
cherry. 4. The white heart cherry, ge The bleed- 
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ing heart cherry. 6. The black heart cherry. 

7. The May cherry. 8. The black cherry, or ma- 

zarde =g. The aschduke cherty. 10. ‘The yellow 

Spanifh cherry. sre The Flanders clufter cherry. 

32. The carnation cherry. 13. The large black 

cherry. rę. Thebird cherry. 15. The red bird 

or Cornith cherry. §6. The largett double flower- 
ed cherry. 17 e double flowered cherry. 

18. The common wild cherry. 19. The wild 

northern Englifh cherry, with late ripe fruit. 

20. The fhock or perfumed cherry. 25. The 

cherrytree with ftriped leaves. And many other 

forts of cherries; as the amber cherry, lukeward, 
corane, Galcoigne, and the morello, which is 
chiefly planted for preferving. 

This fruit was brought out of Pontus at the 
time of the Mithridatic victory by Lucullus, io 
the year of Rome 680; and waa broughtinto Bri- 
tain about 120 years afterwards, which was fin. 
Dom. 553 and was foon after fpread through moft 
parts of Eureps. Miller. 

Some afk but a pin, a nut, a cherry ftone; but 
he, more covetous, would have achain. Sake/p. 

July I would have drawn in a jacket of light- 
yellow, eating cberrics, with his face and bofom 
fon-burnt. Peacham. 

A litle fpark of life, which, in its firt appear- 
ance, might be inclnfed in the hollow of a cherry 
fons. Hale, 

CHERRY. adj. [from the fubftantive.] 

Refembling a cherry in colour. 

Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a paffing pleafing tongue. Shake/p. 
CHE'RRY-BAY. Sce LAUREL. 
CHE'RRYCHEEKED. adj. [from cherry and 

cheek.] Having ruddy checks. 

I warrant them cherrycheek'd country girls. 

Cengrewe. 
CHE'RRYPIT. 2. f. [from cherry and pit.] 

A child’s play, in which they throw 

cherry ftones into a fmall hole. 

What, man! "tis not for gravity to play at cber- 
rypit. Shakefpeare. 

Cuersone‘se. 2. f. [xreccncos.] A pe- 
ninfula; a tra& of land almoft furround- 
ed by the fea, but joined to the conti- 
nent by a narrow neck or ifthmus. 

Cueat. a. /. [from quartz, Germ.] A 
kind of flint. 

Flint is moft commonly found tn form of no- 
dules; but ‘tis fametimes found in thin ftrate, 
when ‘tis called clert. Wesdward. 

CHE’RUB. x». f [273 pur. ovat It is 
fometimes written in the plural, im- 
properly, cherubims.] A celeitial fpi- 
rit, which, in the hierarchy, is placed 
next in order to the feraphim. All the 
feveral defcriptions which the Scripture 
gives us of cherubin, differ from one 
another; as they are defcribed in the 
fhapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions, and 
in a compofition of all thefe figures put 
together. The hieroglyphical reprefen- 
tations in the embroidery upon the cur- 
tains of the Tabernacle, were called 


by Mofes, Exod. xxvi. 1. cherubim of 


cunning work. Calmet. 
‘Lhe roof o' th’ chamber. 

With gold cherubinir is fretted. 
Heav'n's cheruding hors'd 

Upon the fightkefs courfers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'ry eye, 

That tears fhall drown the wind. Shakefpeare. 

Some eberub finifhes what you begun, 
And to a m'racle improves a tunc. 


Sbakefpeare. 


Prior. 


Cueru’nick. adj, [from cherub.] Ange- | 


lick; relating to the cherubim. .. 
‘Thy words 

Attentive, and with more delighted ear, 

Divine iaftrpaor! Lhave heard, than whea 


Cue RUBIN. adj. [from cherub. ] Angelical. 


CHE'RVIL. 2. f. [chærophyllum, Lat.] An 


ETRE 


Cherubick fongs by night from neighb'ring hills 

Aerial mufick fend. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
And on the eatt fide of the garden place 

Cherubick watch. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


a This fell whore of thine 
Hath in her more deftrućtion than thy fword, 
For all her cherubin look. Skakefpeare. 


umbelliferous plant. Miller. 
To Cne’aur. v. n. [from cheer ; perhaps 

from cheer up, corrupted to cheritp.] ‘To 

chirp; to ufe a cheerful voice. 

The birds 
Frame to thy fong their cheerful cheruping ; 
Or hold their peace for Shame of thy fweet lays. 
x Spenfere 

CHE'SLIP. 2. f. A fmall vermin, that lies 

under ftones or tiles. Skinner, 


CHESS. n. /. [echees, Fr.] A nice and 
abftrufe game, in which two fets of men 
are moved in oppofition to each other. 

This game the Peztian magi did invent, 
The force of Eaftern wifdom to expreG ; 


From thence to bufy Europeans fent, 
And ftyl’d by modern Lombards penfive chefs. 


Denbam. 
So have I feen a king on chefs 
(His rooks and knights withdrawn, 
His queen apd bishops in diftreis) 
Shifting about, grow lefa and lefs, 
With here and there a pawn. Dryden. 


CHE'SS-APPLE. a A fpecies of Wild 
Service. 7 

Cue’ss-poarp. a. fi [from chefs and 
board.| The board or table on which the 
game of chefs is played. 

And cards are dealt, and chefs-boards brought, 
To eafe the pain of coward thoaght. Prior. 

Cue‘ss-mMan. 2. f. [from chefs and man.] 
_ A puppet for chefs, 

A company of chefs-men ftanding on the fame 
fquares of the chefs-board where we left them, 
we fay they are all in the fame place, or un- 
moved. Locke. 

CHE’'SS-PLAYER. #. f. [from chefs and 
player.] A gamefter at chefs. 

Thus, like a fkilful che/s-player, he draws out 
hia men, and makes his pawns of ufe to his 
grteiter perfons. Dryden. 

Cue’ssom, 2. / Mellow earth. 

The tender cheffém and mellow earth is the beft, 
being mere mould, between the two extremes of 
clay and fand ; efpecially if it be not Inomy and 
binding. Bacon's Natural Hftory. 

CHEST. 2. A- [cypz, Sax. ciffa, Lat.] 
1. A box of wood, or other materials, in 
which things are laid up. 

He will feek there, on my word: neither prefs, 
chef, trunk, well, vault, bot he hath an abftract 


Bot more have been by avarice oppreft, 
And heaps of money crouded in the chef. Dryden. 
2. ACuest of Drawers. A. cafe with 
moveable boxes or drawers. 
3. The trunk of the body, or cavity from 
the fhoulders to the belly. 
Such as have round faces, or broad chefs, or 
fhouklers, have feldom or never long necks. 
Brown. 


cheft, and breadth of his fhoulders. 
Pope's Notes on the Iliade 
To CHEST. v. a. [from the noun.) » To 
repofite in a cheft ; to hoard. 
CHEST-FOUNDERING., #. ft A difeafe in 
horfes. It comes near to a pleurify, or 
peripneumony, in a human body. - 
farrier’s DiGicnary. 


CuHe’srer. 


for the remembrance of foch places. Sbakefprare. | 


He defcribes another by the largeness of his i 


CHE 


Cue’sten. adj. [from che?.] Having ‘a 


Pl as, broad-chefted, narrow-cheft- 

ed. a ’ 

See CASTOR. 

Cue'sTNut. ? n.f. [chaftaigne, Fr. 

CHE'STNUT-TREE, Í cafavea, Lat.] 

1. The tree hath katkins, which are placed 
‘at remote diftances from the fruit, on. 
the fame tree. The outer coat of the: 
fruit is very rough, and has two or three. 
nuts included in each hufk or covering. 
This tree was formerly in greater plen- 
ty, as may be proved by the old build- 
ings in London, which were, for the 
moft part, of this timber ; which is equal 
in value to the beft oak, and, for many — 


. purpofes, far exceeds it ; particularly for 


making veffels for liquors ; it having a. 

ik tabi when once thoroughly {eafon- 

ed, to maintain its bulk conftantly, and 
is not fubje&t to fhrink or fwell, like 
other timber, ` Miller. 

2. The fruit of the cheftnut tree. 
A woman’s tongue, ; 

That gives not half fo great a blow to th’ ear, `. 

As will a chefrut in a farmer's fire. Shake/parys. 

October has a bafket of fervices, medlars, and 
chefirues, and fruits that ripen at the latter time. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
3. The name of a brown colour. . 
Tiis hair is of a goud colour. —— 
——An excellent colour: your cbeffnut was evcr- 
the only colour. Shakel} caries 
Merab’s long hair was gloFy chyfnur brown. 
Cozuley.. 
Ciue’sron. 2. f. A fpecies of plum. 
CHEVALIER. x. f. (chevalier, ¥r.] Ac 
knight ; a-gallant trong man. 
Renowned Talbnt doth expect my aid 5 

And I am lowted by a traitor villain, 

And cannot help the nubie cbewalier. Shakefpearee. 
CHEVAUX de Frife. n. f. (Br. The n- 
gular Cheval de Frife is feldom ufed J. 
The Friefland horfe, which is a piece of 
timber, larger or fmaller, and traverfed: 
with wooden fpikes, pointed with iron, 
five.or fix feet long ;-ufed in defending 
a paffage, flopping a breach, or making, 
a retrenchment to ftop th: cavalry. It 
is alfo called a turapike, or tourniquet. 

) Chambers. 
Cue’ven. 2. f. [chevefne, Fr.] A river: 
, fifth, the fame with chub. > ~- 
CHE'VER tL. a. f. Peheverzau, Fr.) A kid; 
kidleather. Obfolete. ; 

A fentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wits: 
how quickly the wrong fide may be turned out- 
ward. Shakefpeares? 

Which g:fta the capacity f 
Of your foft cheveril confcience would receive, 
If you might pleafe to ftretch it. Shake[peares 

O, here's a wit of chez cril; that ftretches from. 
an inch narrow to an el! broad. Shahefpeares 
CHE'VISANCE. n. f. (chevifance, Fr.), 

Enterprife ; achievement. A word now’ 

not in ufe. 

Fortune, the foe of farnous cbevifance, é 

Seldom, faid Goyon, yields tu virtue aids. Spenfere 
CHEVRON. n.f. [French.] One of the- 

honourable ordinarics in heraldry. It) 

reprefents two rafters of a houfe, fet up: 
as they ought to ftand. rris, 
To CHEW. v. a;, [cecppan, Sax. kaaaven,, 
Dutch. It is very frequently pronounced 


chaw, and perhaps properly.} 
Q4. 2. L Te 


4 


CHI 


t. Togrind with the teeth ; to mafficate. 
~ If hre faults, proceeding on diftemper, 
Shall not be wink’'d at, how thall we ttretch our 
eye, 
When i erlmes, chety'd, fwallow'd, and di- 
y gened, 
Appear before us? Skakefpeare. 
Pacing through the foreft, 

Chewing the rood of fweetand bitter fancy. Stak. 
~ This pioua cheat, that never fuck'd the blood, 
Nor chew'd the felh, oflamts. Drydens Fables. 

The yales 
Defcending gently, where the lowing herd 
Cketvs verd’rous patura. Philips. 
By chewing, folid aliment is divided into fmail 
arts: tn a human body, there is no other inftru- 
ment to perform this ation but the teeth. By 
the ation of cheeving, the fpituie and mucus are 
foucezed from the glands, and mixed with the ali- 
ment; which action, if it be long continued, will 
turn the aliment into a fort of cityle. . 
sirbuthnoe on Aliments. 
2. To meditate; or ruminate in the 


. thoughts. 
While the fierce monk does at his trial fland, 
He chews revenge, abjuring his offence : 
Guile in his congue, and murder in his hand, 
He ftabs his judge, to prove his innocencr. Pri. 
3. To tafte withost fwallowing. 
Heaven's in my mouth, 
As if I did but chew its name. Sbakefprares 
Some books are to be tafted, others to be fwal- 
lowed, and fome few to be chewed and digefted : 
that is, fome books are to be read nnly in parts ; 
others to be read, but not curioufly; aid fome 
few to be read wholly, with attention. Baton. 
To Cuew. w. n. To champ upon; to 
ruminate. 
I will with patience hear, and find a time ; 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. Shak. 
Inculcate the doctrine of difobedience, and then 
leave the multitude to chew upon “te +L'Efirange. 
Old politicians chew on wifdom paft, 
And blunder on in bufinefs to the laft. Pope. 


CHICANE. a. f. [chicane, Fr. derived 
by Menage from the Spanith word chico, 


little. ] : 
1. The art of protraéting a contet by 
petty objection and artifice. : 


The general part of the civil law concerns not 
the chicane of private cafes, but the affairs and 
intercaurfe nf civilized nations, grounded upon the 
principles of reafon. Locke. 

His attornies have hardly one trick left; they 
are at an end of all their chicane. y 

. Arbuthnot» Hiftory of Fobn Bull. 
2. Artifice in general. This fenfe is only 
` in familiar language. 

Unwilling thea in arms to meet, 

He ftrove to lengthen €S campaign, 

And fave hii forces by chicane. Prior. 

Jo Curca’xe. v. a. [chicancr, Fr.] To 
prolong a-conteft by tricks. 

Cuica’wer. n. fc [chicaneur, Fr.] A pet- 
ty fophifter; a trifling difputant; a 
wrangler. 

This is the way to diftinguifh the two moft 
giffsrent things ! know, a logical chicaner froma 
man of -reafon. Locke. 

Curca’nery. 2. f. (chicaneric, Fr.] So- 
phiftry ; mean arts of wrangle. - A 

His anger caufed him to deftroy the greateft 
part of thefe reports 5 and only to preferve fuch as 
difcovered moft of the chicanery and fut-lity of the 
pradtice. p Arkutbhnot. 

Cuicnes. n. je See CHICKPEAS. 

Cui’cutinc Veren, 2. f [lathyrus, 
Lat.} In Germany they are cultivated, 
and eaten as pess, though neither fo 


tender nor well tafted. Miller. 


` 
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CHICK. n. je [cicen, Sax. frecken, 
Cur’cxtn. § Dutch. Chicken is, I believe, 
the old plural of chick, though now ufed 
as a fingular noun.] 
1. The young of a bird, particularly of a 
hen, or fmall bird. 
All iny pretty ones! 
What, all my pretty cbickens, and their dam, 
At one fell twoop ! Shakefpeare. 
For whea the fheil is broke, out comes a chick. 
Davitt. 
While it is a chick, and hath no fpurs, nor can- 
not hart, nor hath feen the motion, yet he readily 
practifeth it. Hale, 
` Eyen fince the was a fe'enenight old, they fay, 
Was chate and humble to her dying day; 
Nor chick, nor nen, was known to difobey. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Having the notion that one laid the egg out 
of which the other was hatched, I have a clear 
idea of the relation of dam and chick. Locke. 
_On tainy days alone I dine, 
Upon a chick and pint of wine: 
On rainy days Í dine alone, 
And pick my chicken to the bone. 
2. A word of tendernefs. 
+My Ariel, chick, 
This is thy charge. 
3. A term for a young girl. 
Then, Chloe, ftill go on to prate 
+ Of thirty-fix and thirty-eight 5 
Purfue your trade of fcandal-picking, 
Your hints, that Stella is no chicken.  Stvift. 
CHI1°CKENHEARTED. adj. [from chicken 
and beart.) Cowardly ; timorous ; fear- 
"fil. > 
Now we fet up for tilting in the pit, 
Where ‘tis agreed by bullies, chickenbearted, 
To fright the ladies firft, and then be parted. 
Prologue to Spanifh Fryar. 
CHICKENPOX. ». f An exanthematous 
diftemper, fo called from its being of 
no very great danger. 
Cui’cxiine. 20/. [from chick.] A fmall 
chicken. : 
Cui’cxpeas. n. f. [from chick and pea.] 
A kind of degenerate pea. Miller. 
CuickwEED, n.f- [from chick and weed.] 
The name of a plant. 
Green mint, or chickweed, ate of good ufe in 
all the hard fwellings of the breaft, occafioned by 
milk. Wifeman. 


To CHIDE. w. a. preter. chid or chode, 
part. chid or chidden. {cidan, Sax.] 
1. To reprove; to check ; to correct with 


words: applied to perfons. - 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you pesyelve his blood inclin’d to mirth. 
Skhakefpeare. 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove. Shak. 
Thofe, that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eafy tafks 5 
He might have chid me fo: for, in good faith, 
Tam a child to chiding. 
Scylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention. Afilton. 
Above the waves as Neptune fhew'd his face, 
To chide the winds, and fave the Trojan race. 
Waller. 
You look, as if yon ftern philofopher 
Had juft now chid you. ddifen. 
If any woman of better fathion in the parith 
happened to be abfent from church, they were 
fure of a vifit from hiin, to chide and to dine with 


Swift. 


Shakefpeore. 


her. Swift. 
2. To drive with reproof, 
Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have chid me from the battle. Shatefprarc. 


3. To blame; to reproach: applied to 
things. 


Shakefpeare. 


CHI | 


Winds murmut'd through the leaves your long 
delay 
And AT ae o'er the pebbles, chid your ftay. 
Dryder. 
I chid the folly of my though:tlefs hafe; 
For, the work perfected, the joy was paft. Prior. 


To Cuipe. v.a. 
1. To clamour ; to fcold. 
What had he to do to chide at me? Sbhakefpearte 
Next mern, betimes, the bride was miffing : 
The mother fcream’d, the father ebid, 
Where can this idle wench be hid? Swift. 
2. To quarrel with. 
The bufinefs of the fate docs him offence, 
And he does chide with you. Shakelpeares 
3. To make a noife. 
My duty, 
As does a rock againft the ebiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And fand unthaken yours. Shakefpeares 


Carper. z. f- [from chide.] A rebuker ; 


a reprover. n 
Not her that chides, Sir, atany hand, I pray 
1 love no ebidersy Sire Shakefpeares 
CHIEF. adj. (chef, the head, Fr.) 
1. Principal ; moft eminent ; above the 
reft in any refpect. 
Thefe were the chief of the officers that were 
over Solomon's works. 3 Kings. 
The hand of the princes and rulers hath been 
chief in this trefpafs. Ezras 
Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend ; 
At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. 
Pope. 


2. Eminent; extraordinary. P 
A froward man foweth ftrife, and a whifperer 
feparateth chief friends. . Proverbs. 
3. Capital; of the firt order; that to 
which other parts are inferior, or fub- 
ordinate. 
l came to have a good general view of the 
apoftle’s main purpofe in writing the epiftle, and 
-the rkief branches of his difcourfe wherein he 
profecuted it. : Lorke. 
4. It is ufed by fome writers with a fuper- 
lative termination; but, I think, im- 
paspa : the comparative chiefer is 
never found, 
We befeech you, bend you to remain 
Tlere in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
Our chief? courtier, coufin, and our fon. Shak. 
Doeg an Edomite, the chief? of the herdmen. 
1 Samuel, 
He fometimes denied admiffion to the chicfeft 
officers of the army. Clarendon. 


Cuier. 2. f- [from the adjettive.] 
1. A military commander ; a leader oF 
armies ; a captain. 
Is pain to them 

Lefs pain, lefs to be fled? or thou than they 

Lefs any to endure? courageous chicf ! 

The firft in flight tron pain. Ailton’s Par. Loft. 
After or before were never known 
Such ebie/s; aseach an army fcem’d alone. Dryd. 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 

An honeft man’s the oobleft work of God. Pope. 

A prudent chief not always muft difplay 
His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array ; 

But with th’ occafion and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay feem fometimes to fly. Pape. 

In Curer, inlaw. Jn capite, by per- 
fonal fervice. - 

All fums demafidable, either far licence of alie- 
nation to be made of lands holden in chief, or for 
the pardon of any fuch alienation already made 
without licence, have been ftayed in the way to the 
hanaper. Bacon. 

I thal! be prond to hold my dependance on you 
in chief, as 3 do part of my fmall fortune in Wilt- 
thire. Dryden, 

3. In 


2. 


@ ht 
g. In Spevjfer it feems to fignify fomewhat 
like achievement; a mark of diftinétion. 
* ‘Where be the nof=zgays that fhe dight for thee ? 


The coloured chipiets wrought with a chief 
The knottith rush-rings, and gilt rofemary ? 
. 


Spenfer. 
. In heraldry. 

E The chi isgiilled ef the Flench word chef 
the head or upper part: tbis poffeffes the upper 
third part of the etcutcheon. Peachow on Drawing. 

Cui’erpom. s.f. [from chicf.] Sove- 
reignty. Not in ufe. 

Zephyrus being in love with Chloris, and covet- 
ing lér to wife, gave her tor a dowry the chisfdim 

«and fovereignty of all Bowers and green herbs, 
Spenfer’s Kal. Gof 

CureFvess. adj, [from chief.] Wanting 
a head ; being without a leader. 

And chiefe/s armies doz'd out the campaign, 
And navies yawa'd for orders en the main. Pope. 

Ca1ErLY. adv. [from chief] Principal- 
ly ; eminently ; more than common. 

Any man who will confider the nature of an 
epic poem, what actions it deferibes, and what 
perfons they are chiefly whom it informs, will find 
ita work full of difficulty. Dryden. 

Thofe parts of the Mingdom, where the number 
and eftates of the diffenters chiefly lay. Swift. 

Csverrie. n.f. [from chief] A {mall 
rent paid to the lord paramount. 

They fhail be well able to live upon thofe lands, 
to yield her majefty reafonable rhicfrie, and alfo 
give a competent maintenance unto the garrifons. 

Spenfer's Ircland. 

Would the referved rent at this day be aoy 

more than a fmall chisfrie ? Swift. 

Carertain. m.f. [front chief, n. f. cap- 
tain.] 

1, A leader; a commander. 

That fore’d their chieftain, for his fafety’s fake, 

Their chieftain Humber named was aright) 
Unto the mighty ream him to betake, 
Where he an end of battle and of lifedid make. 


Fairy Queen. 
z. The head of a clan. i 

Tt broke, and abfolutcly fubdued all the lords 

and chieftains of the Iriftry. Davies on Ireland. 

Cuie’vance. n.f. [probably from achev- 
ence, Fr. purchafe.] Trafick, in which 
money is extorted ; as difcount. Now 
ohfolete. 

There were good laws againft ufury, the baftard 
ufe of money; and againt unlawful chievances 
and exchanges, which is baftard ufury. Baccn. 

CHrieiain. #, f. [from chill, cold, and 
blain ; fo that Temple {eems miftaken in 
his etymology, or has written it wrong 
to ferve a purpofe.} Sores made by froft. 

I remembered the cure of chifdilains when I 
wasa boy (which may be called the children‘a 
gout), by burning at the fire. Temple. 

CHILD. 2. / in the plural Cairpaen. 
[eilo, Sax.) 


t. An infant, or very young perfon. 
Jn age, to with for yout: is full as vain, s 
Asfor a youth to turn a child agains  Denbam. 
We thould no more be kinder to one ebild than 

to another, than we are tender of one eye more 
than of the other. VL Efrange. 
The young lad muft not be venturcd abroad at 
cight or ten, for fear of what may happen to the 
‘tender cbi‘d; though he then runs ten times lefa 
rifgue than at fixteen. Locke. 
The frole of death js nothing : children endure 

tt, and the greateft cowards fiad itnopain. Hake. 
2. One in the line of filiation, oppofed to 

the prirent. 

Where children have beeu expofed, or taken 
away young, and afterwards have approached to 
thcir parcnts prefence, the parcnts, thovgh they 


CH P 


have not known them, have had a fecret joy, or 
other alteiation, thereupon. Bacon's Nat. Hiffory. 
g J hall fee 

The winged vengeance overtake fuch children. * 
Stakefpeare. 

j So unexhaufted her perfe€tions were, ‘ 
That for more children the had more to fpare.Dryd. 

He, in a fruitful wife'sembraces old, - 

A long increafe of children's children told. Addi/. 
3. The defcendants of a man, how remote 
foever, are called children ; as the.child- 
ren of Edom, the children of Ifrael. 


4. In the language of fcripture. 


Ore weak in knowledge. = [iziab. r Corinth. 
Such as areyoungin grace. 1 Jobm 
Such as are humble and docile. Matthew. 


The children of light, the children of darknefs ; 
who follow light, who remain in darkneis. 
The elect, the bleifed, are alfo called the children 
of God. > : 
How is he numbered among the children of God, 
and his lot ia among the faints! ~~ Wifdon. 
Inthe New Teftament, believers are commonly 
called children of God. 
Ye are all the cbildren of God, by faith in Jefus 
Chrifte Gal. iti. 26. Calmet. 
5. A girl child. Not in nfe. 
Mercy on's! a bearne, a very pretty bearne! 
A boy, or child, I wonder ? re. 
6. Any thing the prodaét or effect of an- 
other. ; 
Macduff; this noble paffion, 
Céild of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black feruples. Sbhakefpeare. 
7. Tobe with Cuito. Tobe pregnant. 
T£it muf fand Mill, letwives with child 
Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 
Left that their hopes prodigioufly be erot. Shak. 
ToCuitp. v.z, [from the noun.) To 
bring children. 
The fpring, the fummer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries. Shakefpeare. 
As to clilding women, young vigorous people, 
after irregularities of diet, in fuch it begins with 
hemorrhages. ’ J Arbuthnot. 
Curipvpearine. participial fubfantive. 
[from child and bear.] ‘The act of bear- 
ing children. 
To thee 
Pains only in ebi/dbcaxing were foretold, 
And, bringing forth, foon recompens'd with joy, 
Fruit of thy womb. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The timoroua and irrefolute Sylvia has demurr- 
ed till the is paft ebildbearing. Addifon. 
CurLpegen. 2. f [from child and éed.] 
The ftate of a woman bringing a child, 
or being in labour. 
The funerala of prince Arthur, and of queen 
Elizabeth, who died in childbed in the Tower. 
Bacon. 
Pure, as when wath’d from fpatof childbed ftain. 
Paradife Regained 
Yet thefe, tho* poor, the pain of childhed bear. 
Dryden. 
Let no one be actually married, till the hath the 
childbed pillows, Speftator. 
Women in cbildbed are in the cafe of perfona 


wounded. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
CurYLoBIRTH. m f. [from child and 
birth] Travail; labour; the time of 


bringing forth; the a& of bringing 
forth. | 
The mother of Pyrocles, after her childbirth, 
died. J Sidney. 
" A kernel void of any tafte, but not fo of virtue, 
efpecially for women travailing jn childbirth. 
j Care's Surucy. 
In the whole fex of women, God hath deerced 
the fharpe(t pains of cdildbirth ; to thew, that 
there is no {tate exempt from forrow. 
Taylor's Holy Living. 


Cm I 
He to his wife, before the time aftign'd J 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly {poke his mind. 
: ee a Dryden. 
Cui'Loep. adj, [from child.] Furnithed 
with a child. — brp: 
' How light and'portable my pain feemsnow, .* 
When that which makes me bend, makes the king 
es bow; Ayo 
He childed as 1 father'd. > Sbakefpeares 
Cui’-permas pay. [from child and 
mafi.) The day of the week, through- 
out the year, anfwering to the. day on 
which the feaft of the Holy Innocents is 
folemnized, which weak, and fuperfti- 
tious perfons think an unlucky day. 

To talk of hares, or fuch uncouth things, proves 
as eminous to the fitherman, asthe beginning of a 
voyage on the day when cbi/dermas day fell, doth 

+ tothe mariner. e Carey» 
Cui’Lonoon. 2.f. [from child ; cildhad, 
Sax, ] À : 
1. The ftate of children; or, the time i 
which we are children: it includes-in-. 
fancy, but is continued to puberty. 
Now I have ftain'd the childhood of our joy * 
With blood, remov'd but little from our own. 
Shakefpeares 
The fons of lords and gentlemen fhould be 
trained up in learning from their cbi/dboods. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
Seldom have I ceas*d to eye 
Thy infancy, thy childbood, and thy youth. Miltora. 
The fame authority that the actions of a man 
have with us in our cbildbood, the fame, in every 
period of life, has the practice of all whom we re- 
gard as our fuperiours. Rogerse 
z. The time of life between infancy and 
puberty. ! 

Infancy and childbood demand thin, copious, 

nourifhing aliment. Arbuthnot on Alimentse 
3. The properties of a child. 

Their love in early infancy begany 

And rofe as cbifdbood ripen’d into man. 
Curtiss. adj. [from child] _ f 
1.’ Having the qualities of a child ; tri- 

fling ; ignorant; fimple. 

Learning hath its infancy, when it ia but be- 
ginning and almoft cbi/di: then its youth, when 
it is luxuriant and juvenile. Bacon's Effays. » 

2. Becoming only children ; trifling ; pu- 
' erile. 

Mufidorus being elder by three or four years, 
there was taken away the occafion of hildi. con- 
tentions. Sidney 

The lion’s whelps the faw how he did bear, 

And lull in rugged arms withouten childifp fear. 

(Er Spenfers 
` When I was yet a child, no cbifdifh play ~ 

To me was pleafing; all my mind was fet  ' 

Serlous to learn and know. = Paradi#z Regained. 

The fathera looked on the worfhip of images as 
the mof filly and cbildie thing in the world. 

Suilling fleets 

One that hath newly learn'd to {peak and go 
Loves chi/difh plays. Rofcommora 

They have fpoiled the walls with cbildi/> fen- 
tences, that confift often in a jingle of words. 

Aiddifen on Traly. 

By converfation the childifs humours of their 
younger days might be worn out. 

Arbutbnit’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
Cui‘unisuny. adw, [from childifs.] In a` 
childifh trifling way ; like a child. 

Together with his fame their infamy was 
fpread, who had fo rafhly and cbildifly ejected 
him. Tooker. 

Some men are of excellent judgment in their 
own profeffions, but ebi/difbly unfkilful in any 
thing befides. Hayward, 


Dryden» 


Cui'torsuness. n.f. [from childifp.] 


1, Puerility ; tridingnets.. 
Te 


‘ 


CHI 


The ations of chillifoneft, and unfafhionable 
carriage, tinie and age will of itfelf be fure to re- 
form. ‘ Locke. 
“* Nothing inthe world could give a truer idea of 
‘she fuperftition, credulity, and ia of the 
Roman catholick religion. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Harmlefinefs. 
= Speak thou, boy ; 
Perhaps thy cbildijbnefs will move him more 
Thao can our reafons. Skakefpeare. 
Curcovess, adj. [from ckild.] Without 
children ; without offspring. 

As thy fword hath made women childlefs, fo 
fhall thy mother be cbi/dlefs among women. 

1 Samuel. 

A man fhall fee the noble works and founda- 
tions have proceeded from chi/diefs mens which 
have fought to exprefs the images of their minds, 
where thofe of ‘their bodiez have failed: fo thie 
care of pofterity is moft in them that have no pof- 
terity. 3 > Bacon's Effays. 

Childlefs thou art, cbildlefy remain + fo death 
Shall be deceiy’d his glut. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

She can ghve the reafon why one died cbildle/s. 

Spectator. 
CHLDLIKE. adj. [from child and like.) 
Becoming or befeeming a child. 
Who can owe no lefs than childlike obedience to 
her that hath more than motherly care. Hooker. 
l thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cherifh’d by her childlike duty. 
d Shakefpeare. 
Curtian. n.f. [from yuan] A thou- 
fand ; a collection or fum containing a 
thoufand. : 

We make cycles and periods of years, as decads, 

* centuries, cbiliads, for the ufe of computation in 

“hiftory. : Holder. 

Cutiraepron. n.f. [from ziua} A 
figure of a thoufand fides. . 

In a man, who fpeaks of a chitiaedron, or a 
body of a thoufaad fides, the idea of the figure 
may be very confufed, though that of the nam- 
ber be very difting. Locke. 

Quitira’ctive. adj. [from chile.] That 
which makes chile. d 

Whether this be not effectéd by fome way of 
corrofion, rather than any proper digcftion, chili- 

feFive mutation, or alimental converfion. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ciitira’ctory. adj. [from chile.] That 
“which has the quality of making chile. 

‘We fhould rather rely upon a chilifaétory men- 
ftruum, or digeftive preparation drawn from fpe- 
cies or individuals, whofe ftomachs peculiarly dif- 
falve lapideous bodies. Brown. 

CHILIFICA TION. n.f. [from chile.] The 
aft of making chile. - 

Nor will we affirm that iron is indigefted in the 
ftomach of tucoftriche ; but we fufpect this effect 
to proceed not from any liqnid reduction, or ten- 
dence to chilification, by the power of natural heat. 

~ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


CHILL. adj. [cele, Sax.] 


y. Cold; that which is‘cold to the touch. 


And all my plants I fave from nightly ill, 
Of noifome winds, and blafting vapours chills Milte 
2. Cold; having the fenfation of cold; 


shivering with cold. j 
My heatand my chill veins freeze with defpair. 


e Rowe. 
3: Dall; not warm; not forward: as, a 
chill reception. 
4s Depreffed; dejeéted ; difcouraged. 
5. Unaffectionate ; cold of temper. 


CHILL. n. f. [from the adjedtive.] Chil- 


nefs; cold. ‘ 
1 very well knaw one to have a fort of- chill 
about Bis præcordja and head. + 
Darbam sP by fico-Theology. 


,_ affects the body. 
Cutty. adj. [from cdil/.] Somewhat 


CHI 


To CHILL. v. a. [from the adjeãive.} 


1. To make cold. 
Age has not yet 
So fhrunk my finews, or fo cbill'd my veins, 


, Butconicious virtue in my breaft remains. Dryden. 


Heat burns hiz rife, frott chills his ferting beam“, 
And vex the world with uppofite extremes. Creech. 
Each changing feafon dues its poifon bring 5 

Rheums chik the winter, agues blaft the fpring. 
. Prior. 

Now no more the drum 
; Provokes to arms; or trumpet’s clangor fhrill 

Affrights the wives, or chilly the virgin’s blood. 
: Plilips. 
2. To deprefs; to deject; to difcourage. 
Every thought on God chills the gaiety of his 
fpirits, and awakens terrurs which he cannot bear. 


Rogers. 
3. To blaft with cold. i 
The fruits perifh on the ground, 
Or foon decay, by fnows inimod' rate child, 
By winds are blafted, or by lightning kiif'd. 
Blackmore. 
Cui‘tuiness. 2. £ [from chilly.] A fen- 
` fation of fhivering cold. 
If the patient furvives three days, the acutenefs 
of the pain abates, and a cbillinefs or fhivering 
Arbuthret. 


cold. 


z A chilly fweat bedews 


My thadd’ring limbs. ` Philips. 


Cur'twess. s. /. [from chill.] Coldnefs ; 


want of warmth. 

If you come out of the fun fuddenly into a 
fhade, there followeth a chilnefs or thivering in al) 
the body. Bacon. 

This while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 

A generous cbilnefs feizes ev'ry part, 
The veins ponr back the blood, and fortify the 
heart. Dryden. 


Cuime. x. f. [kime, Dutch.] The end 


of 2 barrel or tub. 


CHIME. 2./. [The original of this word 


is doubtful. Junius and Minfhew fup- 
pofe it corrupted from cimbal; Skinner 
from gamme, or gamut; Henfoaw from 
chiamare, to call, becaufe the chime calls 
' tochurch. Perhaps it is only íoftened 
from chirme, or churm, an old word for 
the found of many voices, or inftru- 
, ments making a noife together.) 
1. The confonant or harmonick found of 
many correfpondent inftruments. 
Hang our fhaggy thighs with beils ; 
That, as we do (trike a tune, 
In our dance hail make a chine. Ben Fonfor. 
The found 
Of intruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard of harpand organ. Milton's Pars Loft. 
Love virtue, the aione is free ; 

She can teach you how to climb 

Higher than the (phery chime. 

2. The correfpondence of found. 

Love firft invented verfe, and form’d the rhime, 
The mation meafur'd, harmoniz'd the chimes Dryd. 

3. ‘The found of beils, not rung by ropes, 
but ftruck'withhammers. In’ this (enfe 
itis always ufed in theplaral, chimes. 

We have heard the chimes at' midnight. Sbakefp. 

4. The correfpondence of proportion or 
relation. - 

The conceptions of things are placed in their 
teveral degrees of fnilitudey ss in feveral pro- 
portinns, one tp another: im which harmonious 
chimes, the voice of reafon is often drowned. | 
otal à Grtw’s Cofmologia. 

To Cuime. v. n, [from the noun.] . 


Miiton. 


‘t. Te found in harmony or confonance. 


CHT 


To make the rongh recital aptly chime, ` 
Or hring the fum of Gallia’s lofs to rhime, s 
"Tis mighty hard. Prizr, 


2. To correfpond in relation or proportion. 
Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch 
other correlative terms, do belong one to another ; 
‘and, through cuftom, do readily chime, aad anfwer 
one another, in people's memories. e Locke. 
3- To agree; to fall in with. 
He not only fat quietly and heard his father rail- 
ed at, but oftea chimed in with the difeourfe. 
E Arbuttrots Hifl. of Febn Bull. 
4. To fuit with; to agree. ‘ 
Any fe, whofe resfonings, interpretation, and 
language, I have been ufsd to, wiil, of courfe, 
make all chime that way; and make another, and 
perhaps the genuine meaniag of the author, feens 
harfh, strange, and uncouth to me. Locke. 
5. To jingle; to clatter. 
But wito the meaner tribe I’m fore’d to chimes 
And, wanting Arength to rife, defcend to rhime. 
Smithy 
To CHIME. wa, 
1. To move, or firike, or caufe to found 
harmonically, or with juft confonancy. 
With lifted arms they order ev'ry blow, 
» And chime their founding hammers ina row 2 
With labonr'd anvils Aetna groans below. 


Pa ; Dryden's Georgichre 
2. To ftrike a bell witha hammer. 


CHIMERA. n.f. [Chirzera, Lat.] Avain 
and wild faney, as remote trom reality 
as the exiftence of the pcetical Chimera, 
a moniter feigned to have the head of a 
lion, the belly of a goat, and the tail of 
a dragon. 

In fhort, the force of dreams is of a piece, 
Chimeras ail, and more abfurd, or lefs. Dred. Fab. 

No body joins the voice of 2 fheep with the 
fhaps of a horfe, to be the complex ideas of any 
real fubfances, unlefs he has a mind to fill his 
head with chimeras, and his difcourfe with unin- 
telligible words. Locke. 

Curme’ricar. adj. [from chimera.] Ima- 
ginary ; fanciful; wildly, vainly, or fan- 
taftically conceived ; fantattick, 

Notwithftanding the finenefs of thiz allegory 
may atone for itin fome meafure, I cannot thinls 
that perfons cf fuch a cbimerivas exiftence are pro- 
per actors Jn an epic poem. SpePator. 

CHIME'RICALLY., adv. [from chineri- 
cal.] Vainly; wildly ; fantaftically, 

Cui’minace. mf- [ftom chimin, an old 
law word fora road.] A toll for paffage 
through a foreft. Cowell. 


CHIMNEY. n.f. [cheminée, French.] 


1. The paffage through which the fmoke 
afcends from the fire in the houfe. 
Climnics with (corn rejeting fmoke. — Sai ft. 
2 The turret raifed above the roof of the 
houfe, for conveyance of the fmoke. 
The sight has been unruly: where we lay, 
Our clissnies were blown down. Shakejpearte 
3. The fre-place. 
The chimney 
Is fouth the chamber; and the chimneypiece, 
Chafe Dian bathing. Shakefpeare. 
The fire which the Chaldeans worshipped for a 
god, is crept into every man’s chimney. 
k Raleigh's Hiflery. 
Low offices, which fome neighbours hardly 
think it worth ftirring from their chimney fides to 
obtain. , Savift on Sacs Toft. 
CurmMney-corner. mef: [from chimney. 
and corner.) The fite-fide; the feat on 
each end of the firegraté: ufually noted 
in proverbial language for being the 
place of idlers,. 
Yeo 


: 
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Yct fome old men i 
"Tell tories of you in their chimney-cernere Denham. 


CHA 
He that in his lite. did chine the long nibb'd 
Apennine. Dryden. 


CHI'MNEYPIECE. m. f. [from chimney and | CHINK. x. f. [cinan, to gape, Sax.] A 


piece.) The ornamental piece of wood, 
or ftone, that is fet round the fire-place. 
Polih and brig the marble hearths and 
chimneypicces with ut dipt in greafe. Swift. 
CH1 MNEYSWEEPER, nf. [from chimney 
and /eveeper.] ond 
1. One whofe trade it is to clean foul 
ckimnies of foot. 
* To look like her, are chimneyfeveepers black ; 
And fince her time are colliers couoted bright. 
Shakefpeare. 
The little cbizencyfeveeper fkulks along, 
And marks with footy itains the heedlefs throng. 
Gay. 
Even lying Ned, the chimreyfcveeper of Savoy, 
and Tom the Portugal dutman, put in their 
claims. x Arbuthnot, 
2. It is ufed proverbially for one of a 
mean and vile occupation. 
Golden lads and girls, all muft, 
As chimneyjavcepers, come to dufte  Skakefpeare. 
CHIN. z. J. [cinne, Sax. kini, Germ.] 
The part of the face beneath the under 
lip. 


But all the words I could get of her, was wrying 


her waift, and thrufting out her chia. Sidney. 
With his Amazomian chin he drove 
The briftled lips before him. Skakefpeare. 


Hevsais'd his hardy head, which funk again, 
And, finking on his bofom, knock'd his chix. 
Dryden. 
Cuna. n f. [from China, the country 
where it is made.] China ware; por- 
celain; a fpecies of veffels raade in 
China, dimly tranfparent, partaking of 
the qualities of earth and glafs. They 
are made by mingling two kinds of 
earth, of which one eafily vitrifies ; the 
other refills a very ftrong heat: when 
the vitrifiable earth is melted into glafs, 
they are completely burnt. 
Spleen, vapours, or fmall-pox, above them all ; 
And miren of herfelf, tho’ china fail. Pope. 


After fupper, carry your plate and chira to- 
gether in the fame bafket. Swift. 
Cui’wa-Ornance. xf. [from Chira and 
crange.| ‘The fweet orange: brought 
originally from China. 
Nout many years has the China-orarge been pro- 
pagated in Portugal and Spain, Afortimer's Hufb. 

Cui’xna-Roor. x. f. [from China and 
root.) A medicinal root, brought origi- 
nally from China. 

Cui’neoucn. #. f. [perhaps more pro- 
perly kincough, from kinckin, to pant, 
Dut. and cough.] A violent and convulfive 
cough, to which children are fubjeét. 

I hase objerved a chizcough, complicated with an 
intermitting fever. Floyer on the Humours. 

CHINE. x. S. [efehine, Fr. febiena, Ital. 

Jpina, Lat. cein, Arm.) 

1. The part of the back in which the 
fpine or back bone is found. 

She ftrake him fuch a blow upon his chine, that 

the opened all his body. » Sidney. 
He prefents her with the tufcy head, 

And chinewith rifing briftles roughly fpread. Dryd. 

2. A piece of the back of an animal. 

Cut out the burly boned clown in chines of beef 
ere thou Stepe Shakefpevre. 
He had killed eight fat hops for this ieafun, 
and he hal fealt about his chines very, liberally 
amongft lis neighbours. Spefater. 
Yo Cuine. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
cut into chines. y 
- "IQ 


{mall aperture longwife; an opening or 


~ gap between the parts of any thing. 


Pyramus and Thifbe did talk through the chink 
ofawall.  Shatelp. Midfummer Night's Drean, 
“Plagues alfo have been raifed by anointing the 
cbinks of doors, and the like. Bacon's Nat. Hifl 
Though birds have no epiglottis, yet, they fo 
contraét the chink of their lariox, as to prevent the 

admiffion of wet or dry indigefted, j 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


Other inventions, falfe and abfurd, that are like | + mafs of ordinary authors. 


CHTPPING. n. f: [from 


CHI T 
> The ftraw was laid below 


Of « bips and ferewood was the fecond row. 
Drjden’s Fables. 


2. A fmall piece, however made. 


The manganefe lies in the vein in Lumps wreck- 
ed, in an irregular manner, among clay, fpar, and 
chips of ftone. elke Woodward. 
To chip.] A frag- 
ment cat off. . —_ SAANS 
They dung their land with thechippiver of a 
fort of foft ftone. Mortimer’s Hafbandry. | 
The chippings and filings of thefe jewels, could 
they be preferved, are of more valhe than the whole 
Felton on the Clafficks. 


fo many ebings and holes to difcover the rottennefs| CHriRa’GRICALS. adj. ‘(from ~ chiräbra, 


of the whole fabrick. South. 
In vain fhe fearch’d each cranny of the houfe, 
Each gaping chin& impervious toa moufe. Svift. 


To CHINK. v. a. [derived by Skénxer 


from the found.] To thake fo as to 
make a found. 
He chinks his purfe, and takes his feat of ftate: 
With ready quills the dedicators wait. 
Pope's Dimciad. 


To Cutnkx. v.n. To found by ftriking 


each other. 
Lord Stratt’s money fhines as bright, and chinks 
as well, as "fquire South’s. 
Arbuthnit’s Hiffory of Jobn Bull, 
When not a guinea chink’d on Martin's boards, 
And Atwill’s felf was drain’d of all his hoards. 
Swift. 


Cainer. adj. [from chink.]- Foll of 


holes; gaping; opening into narrow 
clefts, n 
Bur plaifter thou the chizky hives with clay. 
j Dryden's Virgil. 
Grimalkin, to domeftick vermin fworn 
An everlafting foe, with watchful eye - 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, i 
Protending her fell claws, to thonghtlefs mice 
Sure ruin. Philips’s Poems. 
Cuints. 2. f. Cloth of cotton made in 
India, and printed with colours. 
Let a charming chines, and Bruffels laces 
Wrap my cold limbs, and thade my lifelefs face. 
Pope. 
Curorrine. x. f. [from chapin, Span.] 
A high moe, formerly worn by ladies, 
Your ladythip is nearer heaven than when I faw 
you laft, by the altitude of a chioppine.  Sbakefp. 
The woman was a giantefs, and yet walked 
always in chioppines. Corley. 


CHIP, Curar, Cuiprine, inthe names 


of places, imply a market; from the | 7 CHIRP. u. n. 


Saxon cyppan, ceapan, to bny. Grd/on. 
To Cuir. v. a. [probably corrupted from 
chop.) To cut into {mall pieces; to 
diminifh, by cntting away a little ata 
time. 
His mangled Myrmidons, 
Nofelefs, handlefe, hackt and cbif, come to him, 
Crying on Hector. — Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
To return to our ftatue in the block of marble, 
we fee it fometimes only begun to be chipped ; 
fometimes rough hewn, and juf fetched into an 
human figure. Addifon's Spefatcr. 
‘The critiek frikes out all thac is not juf; 
And “tis ev'n fo the butler chips his cru. 
A Induftry 
Taught him to chip the“wood, and hew the ftone. 


Themfon. 
Cui, 2. f. [from the verb.) 


1, A {mall piece taken of by a cutting 


inflrament, 

Cucumbers do eztremely affect moifture, and 
over-drink themfelves, which clalf or chips far- 
biddeth, Racor. 


King. T 
Q 


_ Lat.] Having the gout inthe hand ; 
fubjeét to the gout in the hand. i 
Chirégrical perfons do fuffer in the fingeraswell 
as ia the ref, end fumetimes firf of alle. a, 5 
‘Brotons Vulgar Errourt. 


CHIRO'GRAPHER. #. f [yaig, the hand, 


and yeéu, to write.) He that excercifes 

or profeffes the art or bufinefs of writing. 
Thus pafleth it from this office to the chirogra- 

pber's, to be engrofled. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 


CHIRO'GRAPHIST. if [See Curro- 


GRAPHER.] This word is ofed-in the 
following paflage, I think, improperly, 
for one that tells fortunes by examining 
the hand: the troe word is chiropphifh 
or chiromancer. E -~ 
Let the phyfiognomifts examine hls ‘featares; let 
the E pa behold his palm3 but, above all, 
let us confult for the calculation of his nativity. _ 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 


| Cuiro’crapuy. a. f. [See CHIROGR A= 


PHER.] The art of writing. ` 


` 1Cri’romancer.*n. j [See Carro- 


mancy.] One that foretcls future 
events by infpecting the hand. 


The middle fort, wha have not much to fparey 
To chiromancers* cheaper art repair, =. 5. - 
Who clap the pretty palm, to mate the lines mort 
4 Ha fairs 1 Dryden's Fitvenal. 

Cui’romancy. n.f- [yale, the hand, and 
pails, a prophet.] ‘The art of foretel- 
‘ling the events-of life, by infpecting the 
hand. 

There is not much confiderable in that doctrine 
of chiromancy, that {pots in the top of the nails do 
fignify things paft ; in the middle, things prefent; 
and at the buttom, events to come. > 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
{perhaps contracted 
* from cheer up. The Datch have circken. | 
To make a cheerful noife; as birds, 
when they call without finging. 
She chirping tan, he peeping flew away, 
Till hard by them both he and the did ftay. 
A ° Sidney 
Came he right now to fing a raven’s note; 
And thinks he that the chirping of a wren 
Can chafe away the firft conceived found? Shak. 
No chirping lark the welkin fheen invokes, > 
Gay's Paftorals. 
The careful hen j 1 
Calls ali her chirping family around, °° , 
. n TLomfor's: Spring. 
Curre. v. a. [This re apparently 
corrapted from cheer ipg) ‘To make. 
cheerful, a. ae 
‘Let ho fober bigot here think ithyin 
To puth og the chirping and modorafé ottle. 
r KA Jobnfore 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks ; 
He takes his chirping pint, he crackathis jokes. 
Pope 


` . ` A at a) 
That chip made iron fwim, not by natural powers | Carre. x. /. [from the verb.] ‘The voice 


Taylor. 


of birds or infeds, 
Winds 


CHI 
Winds over us whilper'd, flocks by us did bleat, 
_ And cbirp went the grafshopper under our teet. 


` Speéfator. 
Cur’reer. n. f. [from chirp.] One that 
chirps; one that is cheerful. 


To Currre. w. m. [ceoman, Sax.] See 
Cuurme, Tocooasa pigeon. Junius. 


.CHIRURGEON, n. J. [xtheovey®, from 
xes the hand, and EyOy, work. } One 
that cures ailments, not by internal 
medicines, but outward applications. 
It is now generally pronounced, and by 
many written, /urgeon. 

When a man’s wounds ceafe to fmart, only 
Becaufe he has loft his feeling, they are neverthe- 
‘Tefs mortal, for his not feciog his need nf a chirur- 
Econ. South's Sermons. 

€nrru’rcery. 2. /. [from chirurgeon.] 
The art of curing by external applica- 
tions. This is called furgery. 

* .Gynecia having, fkill in chirurgery, an art in 

thofe days much efteemed. Ce: 

=- Nature could do nothing in her cafe without the 

help of cbirurgery, in drying up the luxnriova feh, 
and making way to pull out the rotten bones. 

yl y Wifeman. 

Cuiruroicar.?) adj. See Cuirur- 

‘CHIRURGICK. GEON. 

‘1. Having qualities ufeful in outward ap- 

* + plications to hurts. 

,_ As to the cbirurgical or phyfical virtues of wax, 

it is reckoned a mean betwern hot and cold. 

$ Mortimer. 


2. Relating tothe manual part of healing. 
3-. Manual in general, confifting in ope- 
rationsof the hand; ‘This fenfe, though 
the firit according to etymology, is now 
fearce found. , 

The chirurgical or manual part doth refer to the 


making inftruments, and exereifing particular ex- 
© periments. Wilkins. 


CHISEL. 2.f. [cieau, Fr. of fiffum, Lat.] 
An inftrament with which wood or {tone 
is pared away. 


' 


What fine chifel 
Could ever yet cut hreath ? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kifs her. Shakefpeare. 
There is fuch a feeming foftnefs in the limbs, 
as if not a chifel had hewed them out of ‘ftone, but 
a pencil had drawn and ftroaked them in oil. 
Wottcn's Arcbitefture. 
Imperfect fhapes: in marble fuch are feen, 
When the rude cbifel does the man begin. Dryden, 

To Cui‘seu. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cut with a chifel. : 

CHIT. 2. f [according to Dr. Hickes, 
from kind, Germ. child; perhaps from 
chico, little, Span.] 

3. A child; a baby. Generally ufed of 
young perfons in contempt. 

a Vhefe will appear fuch zbir: in ftory, 
*Twill torn all politieks to jeft. Anonymous 

z. The fhoot of corn from the end of the 

rain. A cant term with maltfters. 
Barley, couched four days, will begin to fhew 
_ the chir or fprit at the root-end. 
_Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

3. A freckle. [from chick-peafe.] In this 
fenfe it is feldom ufed.” 

To Cutt. w. n. [from the noun.] To 
fprout; to fhoot at the end of the grain: 
cant. 

I have known barley chit in feven hours after it 
had been thrown forth. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Cui’tcHat. #.f [corrupted by redupli- 
cation from chat.) Prattle; iuie prate ; 


t 


CHI 
idle talk. A word only ufed in ludi- 


crous converfation. 
1 ama member of a female fociety, who <all 
ourfelves the cbitcbat club. SpeRator. 

CHI'TTERLINGS. n. f without fingular. 

. [from febyter lingh, Dut. Minpew ; 
from duttclz, Germ. Skinner.] The guts; 
the bowels. Skinner. 

Curry. adj. {from chit,] Childifh ; 
like a baby. 

Cui’varrous. adj. [from chivalry.] Re- 
lating to chivalry, or errant knight- 
hood ; knightly; warlike; adventurous ; 
daring. A word now ont of nfe. 

And noble minds of yore allied were 
In brave purfuit of chivulreusemprife. Fairy Q. 

CHIVALRY. 2». f- [chevalerie, Fr. 
knighthood, from ebeval, a horfe; as 
egues in Latin.] 

t. Knighthood; a military dignity. 

There be now, for martial encouragement, fome 
drgrees and orders of chivalry ; which, neverthelefs, 
are conferred promifcuoufly upon foldierssand no 
foldiers. ý Bacon's Effays. 

z. The qualifications of a knight; as, va- 
lour, dexterity in arms, 

Thou haft flain 


The flow'r of Europe for his chivalry.  Sbakefp. 
I may fpeak it to my thame, 
F have a truant been to chivalry. Shakefpeare. 


3. The general fyftem of knighthood. 
Solemnly he fwore, 
That, by the faith which knights to knighthood 
bore, 
And whate’er elfe to chivalry belongs, 
He would not ceafe till he reveng’d their wrongs. 
Dryden. 


4. An adventure; an exploit. Not now 
in .ufe. 
They four doing a€ts more dangerous, thongh 


„lefs famous, becaufe they were but private chiva!- 


rie e Sidney, 
5- The body or order of knights. 
And by his light 
«Did all the chivalry of England move 
To do hrave acts. Shakefpcare. 


6. In law. 

Servitium militare, of the French chowalier ; a 
tenure of land by knight's fervice. There is no 
land but is holden mediately or immediately of 
the crown, by fome fervice or other; and there- 
fore are all our frecholds, that are to us and our 
heirs, called feuda, fees, as proceeding from the 
benefit of the king. As the king gave to the 
nobles large pofieffions for this or that rent and 
fervice, fo they parcelled out their lands, fo re- 
ceived for rents and ferviccs, as they thought 
good: and thofe fervices are by Littleton divided 
into ebivalry and focage. The one is martial and 
military; the other, clownifh and ruftick. Chi- 
waly, therefore, is a tenure of fervice, whereby 
the tenant is bound to perform fome noble or mi- 
, litary office unto his lord: and is of two farts; 

either regal, that is, fuch aa may hold only of the 

king ; or fuch as may alfo hold of a common per- 
fon as well as of the king. ‘That which may hold 
only of the king, is properly called fergeantry ; 
and is again divided into grand or petit, j. e. great 
or fmall. Civalry that may hold of a common 
perlon, as well as of the king, is called fentagium. 
Cowell. 

7. It ought properly to be written rbe- 

, walry, It is a word not much ufed, but 
in old poems or romances. - 

Curves. 2, fe fesve, Fre Skinners] 


11. The threads or filaments rifing in 


flowers with feeds at the end. 
The mafculine or prolific fced contained in the 
tbives or apices of the tiamina. Ray onthe Creatione 
2. A fpecies of fmall onion. Skinner, 


CHO 


Curoro’sts. 2. f. [from xhie@, grecn.] 
The oe A, 3 : 
To Cuoax. See CHOKE. ,, 


CHO’COLATE. 2. f. [chocolate, Span.] 
1. The nut of the cacao tree. 

The tree hath a rofe flower, of a great number 
of petals, from whofe empalementarifes the pointal, 
being a tube cut into many parts, which becomes 
a fruit fhaped fomewhat like a cucumber, and 
deeply furrowed, in which are contained feveral 
feeds, colleéted into an oblong heap, and flit down, 
fomewhatlike almonds. Itis a native of America, 
and is found in great plenty in feveral places be- 
tween the tropicks, and grows wild. See Cocoa. 

Miller. 

z. The cake or mafs, made by grinding 

the kernel of the cacao nut with other 
fubftances, to be diffolved in hot water. 

The Spaniards were the firt who brought cho- 
celate into ufe in Europe, to promote the com. 
fumption of their cacav-nuts, achiot, and other - 
drugs, which their Wei Indies furnifh, and whieh 
enter the compolition of chocolate. Chambers. 

3. The liquor made by a folution of cho- 
colate in hot water. 

Chocolate is certainly much the beft of thefe 
three exotick liquors: its oil feems to be hoth 
rich, alimentary, and anodyne, Artuth. on Alime 

In fumes of burning choce/ate fhall glow, 

And tremble at the fea that froths below! Pope. 


CHO'COLATE-HOUSE. x. f. [chocolate and 
boufe.| A houfe where company is en- 


tertained with chocolate. 
Ever fince that time, Lifander has been twice a 
day at the chocolate-boufe. Tatler. 


Cuon. [the old preterite from chide.] 


See Cuipe. 
And Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban. 


Genefite 

Cuoice. a. A [choix, French.] 
1. The a& of choofing; determination 
between different things propofed ; elec- 


tion. f 
. If yon oblige mẹ fuddenly to chufe, 
The choice is made; for 1 muft both refule. Dryden. 
Soft elocution doth thy ftyie renown, 
Gentle or harp, according to thy choice, 
To laugh at follies, or to lath at vice. Dryd. Perfius, 


z.°The power of choofing ; election. 

Choice there is not, unlefs the thing which we 
take be fo in our power, that we might have re- 
fufed it. 1f fre confume the ftable, it choofeth 
not fo to do, becaufe the nature thereof is fuch 
that it can do no other. Hocker, 

‘There’s no liberty like the freedom of having it 
at my own choice, whether I will live to the world, 
orto myfelf. L'Efiranges 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a 
contradiétion; for where there is force, there can 
be no choice. Whereas, all moral goodnefs confifteth 
in the elective aét of the underftanding will. 

Grew"s Cofmolegia Sacra. 

Whether be will remove his contemplation from 
one idea to anvutber, is many times in his choice. 

3 „Lecke. 
3. Care in choofing; curiofity of diftinc- 
tion. 

Julius Cæfar did write a collection of 2poph- 
thegms: it is pity his book ls loft; for } imagine 
they were collected with judgment and choice. 

Bacon's Apophibegms. 
4. The thing chofen ; the thing taken, or 
approved, in preference to others. 

Your cboire is not fo rich in birth as beauty ; 
That you might well enjoy her. Shakefpcare. 

‘ "Yake to thee, from among the cherubim, 
Thy cleice of flaming wartiours. 
Milton's Paradife Lop, 

Now, Mars, fhe faid, let fame exalt her voice; 
Nor Ict thy conqucits only be her ebvice Prior, 
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5. The bet part of any thing, that is 
more properly the object of choice. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other books, the Pfalms do both more briefly 
contain, and more movingly alfoexprefs. Hooker. 

Thou arta mighty prince: in the choice of our 
fepulzbres bury thy dead. Genefis. 

Their riders, the flow'r and choice 
Of many provinces, from bound to,bound. Ailton. 
6. Several things propofed at once, as ob- 
jects of judgment and eledtion. 
A braver céoi.¢ of dauntlefs {pirits 
Did never float upon the felling tide.  Sbakefpe 
7. To make Cuoice of. ‘To choofe; to 
take from feveral things propofed. 

Wifdom of what herfelf approves mates cbsice, 

Nor Ía led captive by the common voice, Denham. 
Cuoice. adj. [choifi, French.] 
1, Sele& ; of extraordinary value. 

After having fet before the king the cboice/ of 
wines and fruits, he told.him the beft part of his 


entertaiament was to come. Guardian. 
Thus, in a fea of folly tofs’d, E 
My choice? hours of life are iof. Swift. 


~2. Chary; frugal; careful. Ufed of per- 
fons. 

He that is chcice of his time, will alfo be cheice 
of his company, and choice of his actions. 

A Taylor's Holy Living. 

Cuo'rcevess. adj. [from cheice.) With- 

. out the power of choofing; without right 
of choice ; not free. 

Neither the weight of the matter of which the 
cylinder is made, noe the round voluble form of 
it, are any more imputable to that dead choicelefs 
creature, than the firit motion of it ; and, therefore, 
it cannot bea fit refzmblance to thew the recon- 

~ cileablenefs of fate with choice, Hammond. 
Cuoiceny. adu. [from choice.] 
1. Curioufly ; with exaét choice. 
A band of men, 
Collected chcicely from each county fome. 
2. Valuably; excellently. 
dr is certain itis choicely good. Walton's Angler. 
Cuorceness. n. f. [from choice.] Nice- 
ty; particular value. 

Carry into the fhade fuch auriculas, fcedlings, 
or plants, as are for their, «licen referved in 
pots. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
CHOIR. n. f. [eborus, Latin.] 

1. An affembly or band of fiagers. 
They now affift the choir 
Of angels, who their fongs admire 
2. The fingers in divine worfnip. 
The choir, 
With all the choiceft mufick of the kingdom, 
Togetiver fung Te Dium. Shake/peare. 
3. The part of the church where the cho- 
rifters or fingers are placed. 
The lords and ladies, having brought the queep 
To a prepar’d place in the ctor, fell off 
At diftance from her. G Stakefpeare. 
To CHOKE. v.a. [aceocan. Sax. from 
ceoca, the check or mouth, According to 
Minfoert, from a7 ; from whence, pro- 
bably, the Spanith abogar.] 
t. To fuffocate; to kill by Rapping the 
paffage of refpiration. 
But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 
Til choke myfeif. Skatefpeare. 
Wnile you thunder’d, clouds of duf did choke 
Contending troops. Waller. 
2. To flop up; to obftruét; to block upa 
paffage. 
Men troop‘d up ta the king's capacious court, 
Whote posticos were céck'd with the refoer. 
Chapman, 
They are at a continua) expence to cleante th 
ports, and keep them from being choked up, by the 
my of Aa engines. Addifon on Italy. 
OL, J. 


Shak. 


Waller. 


CHO 


While pray`ts and tears his deftin’d progrefs ftay, 
And crowds of mourners cboke their fov'reign's 
_ waye Tickeil. 
3. To ‘hinder by obitruétion or confine- 
ment. i 
As two fpent Swimmers, that do cling together, 
And cbcke their art. à Shakefpeare. 
She cannot lofe her perfect pow’r to fee, 
Tho" mifts‘and clouds do chcke her window-light. 
~ _ Davies. 
It-feemeth the fire is fo choked, as not to be 
able to remove the tone. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
You muĝ make the monid big enough to contain 
the whole fruit, when it is grown to the greatch ; 
for elfe you will choke the fpreading of the fruit. 
. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The fire, which chot'd in ahhes Jay, 
A load too heavy for his foul to move, 


‘Was upward blown below, and brufh’d away by i 


love. 
4. To fupprefs. 
~ , And yet we.ventur'd; for the 
Chod the refpett of likely peril fear'd. 
CAsfefs thee freely of thy fin: 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannof remove nor choke the ftrong conception 
‘That }] do groan withal. " Shakefpeare. 
5 T9 ‘overpower. 
nd that which fell among thorns are they 
which, when they have heard, go forth, and are 
choked with cares, and riches, and pleafures of this 
life, and bring no fruit to perfection. Luke. 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields return; 
But oats and darnel choke the rifing corn. 
Dryden's Paft. 
Cuoxe. 2. /. [from the verb.] The fla- 
mentous or capillary part of an arti- 
choke, A cant word. : 


CHOKE-PEAR. n. /. [from choke and pear.) 

1. A rough, harfh, unpalatable pear. 

z. Any afperfion or farcafm, by which an- 
other is put to filence. A low term. 

Pardon me for going fo low as to talk of giving 

choke- pears. Clariffa. 

Cuo’Kcer. 2. f. [from choke.] 

1. One that chokes or fuffocates another. 

2. One that puts another to filence. 

3. Any thing that cannot be anfwered. 


CHO'KE-WEED. n.f. [ervangina.] A plant, 
Cuo’xy. adj. (from choke.] That which 
has the power of fuffocation. 


Cro'cacocues. a. f. (xir, bile.] Me- 
dicines which have the power of purg- 
ing bile or choler. 


CHO'LER. x. /. [chelera, Lat. from sean. ] 
t. The bile. 
Marcilius Ficimus increafes thefe proportions, 
adding two more of pure cholere $ 
Watton on Education, 
There would be a main defe&t, if fucha feeding 
animal, and fo fubje& unto difeafes from biliaus 
caufes, fhould want a proper conveyance for eksler. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. The humour which, by its fuper-abun- 
dance, is fuppofed to produce irafcibi- 
lity. 
Tt engenders ekor, planteth anger 5 
And better twere that beth of us did faf, 
Since, nf ourfelves, ourfelyes are cholerick, 
Than feed it with fuch over-roafted efh. 
Shakelpeare. 


Dryden. 


gain propos’d 
Shakefp. 


3. Anger; rage. - 
Put him to choler ftraight: he hath heen ufed 
Ever to conquer, and to have his wird 
OF cootsadiétion. Shakefpeare. 
He, methinks, is no great {cholar, 
Who can miftake defire for choler, 


Cuo‘cericx. adj. [cholericus, Latin.] 
1. Abounding with choler. Í 


Priors 


CHO 
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Our two great poets being fo different in their 
tempers, the one cholerick and faoguine, the other 
phiegmatick. and melancholick. Dryden. 

2. Angry; irafcible: of perfons. 
« Bull, in the main, was an honeft, plain-dealing 
fellow, choferick, bold, and of a very unconftant 
tempera Arbutbmt. 
3. Angry ; offenfive : of words or actions., 

There came in cholerick hafte towards me about | 
feven or eight knights. Sidney, 

Becanus threatenesh all that read him, ufing bis 
confident, or rather cholerick, fpeech. 

e Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
CHO'LERICKNESS. 2. /. {from cholerick.] 
Anger ; irafcibility ; peevifhnefs. 
To CHOOSE. v. a. I chafe, I have chofen, 
or chofe. [choifir, Fr. ceoyan, Sax. kigen, 
_Germ.] Í 
1. To take by way of preference of feve- 
ral things offered ; not to reject. 

Did l cboofe him out of all the tribes of Ifrael 
to be my prieft ? 1 Sum. ii. 23. 

I may neither choofe whom I would, nor refufe 
whom I diflike. : Shakefpeare. 

If he fhould offer to chgofe, and ebcofe the right 
cafket, you fhonld refufe 8 perform your father’a 
will, if you thquid refufe to accept him. Skhake/p. 

z. To take ; not to refufe. - 

Let us choofe to us judgment; let us know 
among ourfelyes what is good. Soh. 

The will has fill fo much freedom left as to 
enable it to choofe any aét in its kind good; as alfo 
torefufe any aétinitskindevil.  Scurb’s Sermons. 

3. To felect; to pick out of a number. - 
How much lefs shall I anfwer him, and choofe 
out my words to reafon with him ? Sob. 
4. To elect for eternal happinefs ; to pre- 
deftinate to life. A term of theologians. 
To Cuoosse. w. 2. To have the power of 
choice between different things. Itis 
generally joined with a negative, and 
figntfies muft neceffarily be. 

Without the influence of the Deity fupporting 
things, their utter annihilation could not choofe but 
follow. ` Hooker. 

Knaves abroad, 
Who having by their own importunate fit 
Convinced or fupplicd them, they cannot choofe 
But they muft blab. Shakefpeare. 

When a favourite thall be raifed upon the foun- 
dation of merit, then can he not chcofe but profper. 

-` Bacone 

Threw down a golden apple in her way ; 

For all her hafte, fhe could not choofe but fay. 
Dryden. 

Thofe who are perfuaded that they tha}l continue 
for ever, cannot choofe but afpire after a happinefs 
tommenfurate to their duration. Titlotfon. 


Cuo‘oser. 2. S [from choofe.] He that 
has the power or office of choofing; 
elector. 

Come all into this nut, quoth he; ~ 
Come clofely in, be rul’d by me; 
Each one may here a cheofer be, - 

For room yon need not wreftle. Drayton, 
In all things to deal with other men, as if I 

might be my own choofer. Á 
Hammond's Praétical Catechifin. 
This generality is not fufficient to make a good 
choofer, without a more particular contraction of 
his judgment. Wotton. 

To CHOP. v, a. [kappen, Dut. couper, 
French.] 

t. To cut with a quick blow. 

What fhall wedo, if we perceive 

Lord Haftings will not yield to our complots ? 
= -Chop off his head, man.  Shakefpeare. 
Within thefe three days his head is to be chop: 
off, ee 

And where the cleaver chops the pee 
Thy breathing nottril hold. Gay's Trivia. 
Rr 2. ho 
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2. To devour eagerly: with up. 

You are for making a hafty meal, and for eksp- 

fing up your entertainment likevan hungry clown, 
Dryden. 

Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his 
breakfaft, which the fox prefently chopped up. 

p ‘ L'Efrrange. 
3. To mince; to cut into fmall pieces, 

They break their bones, and eLop them in pieces, 
as for the pot. Micah. 

Some granaries are made with clay, mixed with 
hair, chopped raw, mulch, and fuch like. 

MMortimer’s Huftandry. 

Ry dividing of them into chapters and verfes, 
they are fo chepped and minced, and ftand fo 
broken and divided, that the common pecple take 
the verfes ufually for different aphorifms. Locke. 

4: To break into chinks. 
I remember the cow's dugs, that her 
chape hinds had milked. 
To Cuop. v. 2. p 
1. To do any thing with a quick and un- 
expected motion, like that of a blow: 
as we fay, the wind chops about, that is, 
changes fuddenly. 

If the body repercuffing be near, and yet not fo 
near as to make a concurrent echo, it chopperh with 
you upon the fuddeo. Bacon's Natural Hiflcry. 

2. To catch with the mouth. 

Out of greedinefs to get both, he cheps at the 

fhadow, and lofes the fubitance. L'Efirange. 

3. To light or happen upon a thing fud- 

denly: with upoz. Í 

To CHor, v.a, [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Dut. 

to buy.] D 

. 1. To purchafe, generally by way of truck; 
to give one thing for another. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys not 
to hold but to fell again, grindeth upon the feller 
and the buyer. Bacon. 

2. To put one thing in the place of ano- 
ther. Š 

Sets up communities and feafes, 

To chop and change intelligences. Hudibras. 

Affirm the Trigons chopp'd and chang’, 

The watry with the fiery rang’d. Hadibras. 

We go on chopping and changing our friends, 
as well as our horfes. L’Efirange. 

3. To bandy; to altereate; to return one 
thing or word for another. 

Let not the council at the bar chop with the 
Judge, nor wind himfelf into the hard.mg of tke 
caufe anew, after the judge hath deciared his 
fentence, Bacor. 

You'll never leave off your chopping of logick, 
till your fkia is turned over your ears fur rating. 

L'Efirarge. 


prety 
Shakefpeare. 


Cuor. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. A piece chopped off. See Cuir. 
Sir William Capel compounded for fixteen hun- 
dred pounds; yet Empfon would have cut anothe 
chep out of him, if the king-had notdied. Bacon. 


2. A {mall piece of meat, commonly of] ° 


mutton. 

Old Crofs condemns all perfons to be feps, 
That can’t regale themfelves with muttan cheps. 
King’s Cook. 
3. A crack, or cleft, 

-Water will make wood to fwell; as we fee in 
the filling of the chefs of bowls, by laying them in 
water. Bacon. 

Cuor-nouse. x. f. [from chep and houfe.] 
A mean houfe of entertainment, where 
provifion ready dreffed is fold. 
Loft my place at the ebop-toufe, where every 
man eats in publick a mefs of broth, or chop of 
meat, in filence. Speéfater. 
CHO'PIN, n. f. [French.] 
1. A French liquid meafure, containin 
nearly a pint of Winchefter. 


e 
o 
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z. A term ufed in Scotland for a quart of 
wine meafure. 

Cuo’princ. participial adj. [In this fenfe, 
of uncertain etymology.] An epithet 
frequently applicd to infants, by way 
of Judicrous commendation: imagined 
by Skinner to fignify Jufly, from car, 
Sax. ; by others to mean a child that 
would bring money ata market. Per- 
haps a grecdy, hungry child, likely to 
live. 

Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild 

= Would own the fair and chopping child. Fenton. 

CHOPPING-BLOCK., x. f. [chop and block.] 
A log of wood, on which any thing is 
laid to be ent in pieces. 

The itraight fmooth elms are good for axle-trees, 
beards, chepping-blucks. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

CHOPPING-KNIFE. 2. f. [chop and ee! 
A knife with which cooks mince their 
meat. 

Here comes Dametas, with a fword by his fide, 


a foreft-bill on his neck, and a chopping-knife 
under his girdle. Sidney. 
Cuo’rpy. adj. [from chop.} Full of holes, 
clefts, or cracks. 
You feem to underftand me, 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her fkinny lips. Skhakefpeare. 
Cnoes. 2. f without a fingular. (cor: 
rupted probably from Cuars, which 
feels 
1. The mouth of a beaft. 

So foon as my chops begin to walk, yours muft 

be walking too, for company. _ LEfrange 
2. The mouth of a man, afed in contempt. 

He ne'er fhook hands, nor bid farewe) to him, 

Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ chops, 
Shakepeare. 

3. The mouth of any thing in familiar 
language; as of a river, of a fmith’s 
vice: 

Cuo’rar. adj. [from chorus, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to, or compofing a choir or 
concert. 

All founds on fret by ftring or golden wire 
Temper'd foft tuaings intermix’d with voice, 
Coral or unifon. Milton. 

Céeral fymphonies. — Tilton. 

2. Singing in a choir, 
And choral feraphs fung the fecon¥ day. 
Anburft. 
CHORD. a. f: [chorda, Lat.] When it 
fignifies a rope or ftring in gencraf, it 
is written cord: when its primitive fig- 
nification is preferved, the / is retain- 
ed. i 
1. The ftring of a mufical inftrument. 
Who mov'd 


Inftingt thru” all proportions, low and high, 
Fled and purfued tranfverfe the refonant fugue. 
Milten. 
2. [In geometry.] A right line, which 
joins the two ends of any arch of a cìr- 
cle. 
Jo Cuorp. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
furnifh with ftrings or chords ; to ftring. 
What paffion cannot mufick raife and quell ? 
When Jubal ftruck the chorded thell, 
His lift’ning brethren ftood around. Dryden. 
Cuorne’e. 2. f. [from chorda, Lat.) A 
contraction of the froenum. 
CHO'RION. nf. [xee to contain. ] The 
outward membrane that enwraps the 
foctus. 


Their flops and chords, was fen; his volant touch |. 


CHO 


Cro’rtster. n. f. [from chorus. ] 
1. A finger in cathedrals, ufually a finger 
of the lower order; a finging boy. 
2. A finger in a concert. This fenfe is, for 
the moft part, confined to poetry. 
And k the toaring organs loudly play 
The pralfes of the Lord in lively notes ; 
The whiles, with hollow throats, 


The choriflers the joyous anthem fing.  Spenfer, 
The new-born phenix takes his way 5 

OF airy clorifers a numerous train 

Attend his progrefs. Diyden. 


The mufical voices and accents of the aerial 
cboriflers. Ray on the Creation, 
Cuoro’crapuer. x. fı [from ywch, a 
region, and yeagw, to defcribe.] He that 
defcribes particular regions or countries. 
CHOROGRA'PHICAL. adj. [See Cuoro- 
GRAPHER.] Defcriptive of particular 
regions or countries ; laying down the 
boundaries of countries. 

I have added a choregraphical defcriptinn of this 
terreftrial paradife. Ralsigh’s Hifiory of the Werld, 

CHoROGRAPHICALLY: adv. [from cho- 
rographical.| In a chorographical man- 
ner ; according to the rule of chorogra- 
phy; in a manner defcriptive of par- 
ticular regions, 

Cuoro’crapuy. . f. [See Cuorocra- 

* puer.] The art or/pradiice of deferib- 
ing particular regions, or laying down 
the limits and boundaries of particular 
provinces. It is lefs in its objc& than 
geography, and greater than topography. 

Cuo’rus. n. f. [ehorus, Latin.) 

t. A number of ñngers; a concert. 

The Grecian tragedy was a: firft nothing but a 
eherus of fingers: afterwards one actor was intro. 
duced. Dryder. 

Never did a more full and unfpotted chorus of 
human creatures join together in a hymn of devo- 
tion. Addifn. 

In praife fo juf let every voice be join’d, 

And fill the general chsrus of mankind ! Pope. 
2. The perfons who are fuppofed to be- 

hold what paffes in the acts of a tragedy, 

and fing their fentiments between the 
acts. 
For fupply, 

Admit me chorus to this hiftory. Skakefpeare. 
3. The fong between the atts of a tragedy, 
4. Verfes of a fong in which the com- 

pany join the finger. 

Cuose. [the preter tenfe, and fometimes. 
the participle paflive, from To choo/e.} 

Our fovereign here above the reit might fand, 
And here be chofé again to rule the jand. Dryden, 

Cuo’sen. [the participle paflive from To. 
choofe.] 

If king Lewis vouchfafe to furnith us 
With fome few bands of chofen foldicrs, 

IH undertake to land them on our coat. Shak. 
Cuoucn. n. f- [ceo, Sax. choucas, Fr.) 

A bird'which frequents the rocks by the 

fea fide, like a jackdaw, but bigger. 

Hanmer. 

In birds, kites and keftrels have a retemblance 

with hawks, crows with ravens, daws and cheughs. 
Bacon's Natural Uijtory. 

To crows the like impartial grace affords, - 

And chougbs and daws, and fuch republick birds. 
Dryden. 

Cuoure. 2 /f. [commonly pronounced and 
written jow/.] The crop of a bird. 

The eboule or ctop, adhering unto the lower fide 
of the bill, and fo defcending by the thront, is a 
bag or fache! Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
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Js Cuousr. v. a. [The original of this 
word is much doubted by Skinner, who 
tries to deduce it from the French gofer, 
to laughat; or joncher, to wheedle ; and 
from the Teutonick kgr, to prattle. It 

“is perhaps a fortoitous and cant word, 
without etymology. ] 

r. To cheat; to trick; to impofe upon. 

Freedom and zeal have chous'd you o'er and o°er 5 
Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryd. 

Fram London they came, filly people to choufe, 
Their lands and their faces unkown, Swift. 

2. It has of before the thing taken away 
by fraud. 

When gecfe and pullen are fedoc'd, 
And fows of fucking pigs are chous'd. -Hudibras. 

Cuousr. 2. /. [from the verb. This word 
is derived by Heafbaw from kiaus, or 
chiaus, a meflenger of the Turkith court; 
who, fays he, is little better than a fool. ] 

1. A bubble; a tool; a man fit to be 

* cheated. 

A fattith choufe, 
Who, when a thief has robb’d his houfe, 
Applies himfelf to cunning men. Hudibras. 

2. A trick or fham. 

Jo CuHowrer. v. 2 To grumble or 
mutter like a froward child. Phillips. 

Curism. a f [xeifue, an ointment.] 
Unguent, or unétion : it is only applied 
to facred ceremonies. 

One aĝ, never to'be repeated, is not the thing 
that Chris eternal priefthood, denoted efpecially 


by his union or ctrifim, refers tos 
Harsmond’s Praétical Catechifm. 
Curi‘som.n.f. [See Curism.] Achild 
that dtes within a month after its birth. 
So called from the chrifom-cloth, a cloth 
anointed with holy unguent, which the 
children anciently wore till they were 
chriftened. 
When the convulfions were but few, the number 
of chrifors aod infants was greater. 
Graunt’s Bills of Mortality, 
To CHRISTEN. v. a. (ehjupenian, Sax.] 
1. To baptize ; to initiate into chriftiani- 
i ty by water. 
z. To name; to denominate. } 
Where fuch evils as thefz reign, chriffen the thing 
what you will, it can be no better than a mock 
millennium. Burnet. 
Curistenvom. x. /. [from Chrif and 
dom.| The collective body of chriftiani- 
ty; the regions of which rhe inhabitants 
profefs the chriltian religion. 
What bath been donas the parts of chriflerdom 
moit ailt:cted cda bel teftify. Looker. 
And older anda letter fotdier, none 
That chrifiendem gives oute Sthakeffeare. 
His computation is univerfally received over all 
chrifierdim. q Helder on Time. 
Curisrenina. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
The ceremony of tne firft initiation Into 
chriltianity. 
The gucen was with great folemnity crowned 
at Weflininfer, about two years atter the marriage ; 
. Tike an old carifening that had Raid long for god- 
fathers. Bacon. 
We fiall infert the caufes why the account of 
cbriftenings Lath been neglected morc than that of 
burials. Graunt. 
The day of the chrifening being come, the houfe 
was filled with goslips. Arbuthnot and Pepe. 
CHRISTIAN. «.f [Chrifianis, Lat.] 
A profeflor of the religion of Chrift. , 
We. chriflians have certainly the bett and the 
holiett, the wileft and mio reafonable, religion in 
che world. Tillesfan. 


. 
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Curi’stian. adj. Profefling the religion 
of Chrift. 

I'll not be made a foft and dull-eyed fool, 

To thake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To cbriflian interceffors. Shakefpeare. 
CHRISTIAN-NAME. 2./. The name given 
at the font, diftin&t from the gentilitious 
name, or furname. 
Curi'stianism. 2. fe [chrifianifmus, 
Lat.] : 
1. The chriftian religion. 
z. The nations profefling chriftianity. 
CHRISTIA wiry. n.f, (chrétienré,Prench.] 
The religion of chriftians. 

Gad doth will that couples, which are married, 
both infidels, if either party be converted into chrif- 
tianity, this fhould not make feparation. Hooker. 

Every one, who lives in the habitual practice of 
any voluntary fin, cuts himfelf off from cbrifianity. 

ddifa, 

To CHRISTIANIZE. v.a. [from chri/- 

tian.) To make chriftian; to convert to 
chriftianity. 

The principles of Platonick philofuphy, as it 
is now cbriffianized. Dryden. 

Curistianiuy. adv. [from chrifian.] 
Like a chriflian; as becomes one who 
profeffes the holy religion of Chriit. 

CHRISTMAS. 2. f. [from Chrif and mafs.] 
The day on which the nativity cf our 
blefed Saviour is celebrated, by the 
particular fervice of the church. 

Curistmas-Box. n. f. [from chrifimas 
and éox.] A box in which little prefents 
are colleéted at Chriftmas. 

ae time comes round, a Chrifmas-box they 

ear, 
And one day makes them rich for all the year. 
Gay’: Trivia. 

CHRISTMAS-FLOWER. x. fe Hellebore. 

Curist’s-rHorn. 2. f [So called, as 
Skinner fancies; becaufe the thorns have 
fome likenefs to a crofs.} A plant. 

It hath long fharp fpines: the flower has five 
leaves in form of a rofe: out of the flower-cup, 
which is divided into feveral fegments, rifes the 
pointal, which becomes a fruit, fhaped like a bon- 
net, having a mheil almoft globular, which is di- 
vided into three cells, in each of which is con- 
tained a roundish feed. This is by many perfons 
fuppofed to be the plant from which our Saviour’s 
crown of thorns was cumpofed. Milter. 

CHROMA'TICK. adj. [xeiux, colour. ] 

i. Relating to colour. 

Iam now come to the third part of painting, 
which is called the eLromarich, or colouring. ~ 

Dryden's Dufrefncy. 

2. Relating to a certain fpecies of aticient 
mufick, now unknown. 

It was obferved, he never touched his lyre in 
fuch a truly chrematick and enharmonick niannee. 

Arbuthnot and Pope 

CHRO'NICAL. ? 

CHRO'NICK. 

A chronical diftempes is of length; as dropfies. 
afthmas, and the like. jal DQuincy. 

GF difcafes fome are ckrenical, and af dong du- 
ration; as quartane agucs, fcurvy, wherein we 
defer the cure unto more advantageous feafons. ` 

Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 

The lady’s ufe of thefe excellencies is to divert 
the nld min when he is out of the pangs of a chro- 
nical diftemper. Spectator. 

CHRONICLE. 2. f: [chronig«e, Fr. from 
xg, time. ] s 

1. A regifter or account of events in order 

. of time. 


adj. [from xedv0s, time. ] 
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No more yet of this; 
For ‘tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfaft. 
2. A hiftory. 

You lean too confidently on thofe Irith chronicles, 

which are moft fabulous and forged. z 
: Spenfer cn Ireland. 

If from the field I fhould return once more, 

I and my fword will earn my chronicle. 
Shake/peare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

J am tradue’d by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perfon, yct will be 
The ebronicles of my doing. Shakefpeare. 

I give up to hiftorians the generals and heroes 
which crowd their annals, together with thofe 
which you are to produce for the Britith chronicle. 

Dryden. 
To CHRONICLE. v. a, [from the noun, ] 
1. Torecord in chronicle, or hiftory. 

This to rehearfe, fhould rather be to chronicle 
times than to fearch into reformation of abuies in 
that realm. @ Speafer. 

2. To regifter; to record. í 

For now the Devil, that told me J did well, 
Says that this deed is chronicled in hell’  Skakefpe 

Love is your mafter, for he miafters you: 

And he that is fo yoked by a fool, 
Methinks, fhould not be chrenicled for wife. Shak. 

I hall be the jeft of the town 5 nay, in two days 
Vexpect ta be chronicled in ditty, and fung in woe- 
ful ballad. Congreve. 


Curonicrer, 2.f. [from chronicle.] 
1. A writer of chronicles; a recorder of 
events in order of time. 


Here gathering chroniclers, and by them ftand 
Giddy fantaftick poets of cach land. Donne. 
z. A hiftorian; one that keeps up the me- 
mory of things paf. 
Ido herein rely upon thefe bards, or Frith chro- 
nicler se Spenfer. 
This cuftom was held by the druids and bards 
of our ancient Britons, and of latter times by the 
Trith chroniclers, called rimers. 
` Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
CHRO'NOGRAM. n. f. [xedrS-, time, and 
yed@w, to write.] An inicription includ- 
ing the date of any action. 
Of this kind the following is an ex- 
ample : 
Gloria laufque Deo (eCLor?¥’/M in fec/1a funto. 
A chronegrammatical verle, which includes not 
only this year, 1660, but numerical letters enough 
to reach above athoufand years further, until the 
year 2867. Hoavel 
CHRONOGRAMMATICAL. adj. ~ [from 
chronogrant.} Belonging to a chrono- 
gram. ~ See the laft example. 
CHRONOGRAMMATIST, 2. J. [framvbro- 
nogram.| A writer of chronograms. ' 
There are foreign univerfities, where, as you 
praife a man in England for being an excellent 
philofopher or poet, it is an ordinary character to 
be a great chronogrammatift. Addijer. 
CHRONO'LOGER. 2. fò [xeivS, time, and 
aby@-, dotrine.] He that fludies or ex- 
plains the {cience of computing paft 
time, or of ranging paft events accord- 
ing to their proper years. : 
Chronshgers differ among themfelses about moft 
great epochas. Holder on Times 
CHRONOLOGICAL. adj. [from chronglo- 
gy-] Relating to the dodirine of time. 
Thus much touching the chronological a€count 
of fome times and things paft, without confining 
my(elf co the exattnefs of yearse — 
Hale's Ovigin of Mankind. 
CHRONOLOGICALLY. adv. [from chro- 
nological.) Ina chronological manner ; 
according to the laws or rales of chro- 
eur: z nology ; 


Shakcfpeare. 


CHU 
nology; according to the exaét feries of 
time. 

Curono’rocist.2.f, [See CHronoro- 
GER.] One that ftudies or explains 
time; one that ranges paft events ac- 
cording to the erder of time ; a chrono- 
loger. 


According to thefe chronologifix, the prophecy of | 2. A word of endearment, 


the Rabin, that the world me Jaf but fix thou- 

\fand years, has been long difproved. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

All that learned noife and duft of the chronsegif# 
is wholly to be avoided. Locke on Education. 

Curono'Locy. n. f. [xedr, time, and 

> - Aéy®, doctrine.] The fcience of com- 

puting and adjufting the periods of time; 

as the revolution of the fun and moon ; 

and of computing time paft, and refer- 
ring each event to the proper year. 

And the meafure of the year not being fo per- 
fectly known to the ancients, rendered it very dif- 
ficult for them to tranfmit a truc chronology to 
fucceeding ages. Helder on Time. 

Where J allude to the cuftoms of the Grecks, 
I believe J may be juftified by the ttridteft chrons- 
fogy; though a poetis not obliged to the rules that 
confine an hiitorian. Pris. 

CHRONO METER. 2. f. [ xe6v@ and pirer. ] 
An inftrument for the exact menfura- 
tion of time. 

_. According to obfervation made with a pendu- 
lum chronometer, a bullet, at its frit d (charge, flies 
five hundred and ten yards in five half Ivconds. 

s Derbam. 

Cury’sauis. 2./: [from xed7O, gold, be- 
caufe of the golden colour in the nym- 
pha of fome infects.] A terfn nfed by 
fome naturalifls for aurelia, or the firft 
apparent change of the maggot of any 
{fpecies of infects. © Chambers. 

Cury‘souite. 2. f. [yxetc@, gold, and 
296, a ftone.] A precious {tone of a 
duky green, with a caft of yellow. 


Woodward, 
Such another world, 
Of one intive and perfect cbryfolites 
I*d not have fold her for. Skatefpeare. 


If metal, part feem gold, part filver clear: 
If fone, carbuncle moft, or ebryfilize. 
Milton's Pargdife Loft. 

Curyso’prasus. x. f: [yeis@-, gold, and 
prafinus, green.} A precious itone of a 
yellow colour, approaching tq green. 

The ninth a topaz, the tenth a chryfoprafus. Ree. 
CHUB. 2. f [from cop, a great head, 
Skinner.) A river fih. The chevin. 
The chub is in prime from Midmay to Candle- 
mas, but bekin winter. He is full of fmal} bones: 
he eats waterifh; not firm, but limp and taftelefs : 
neverthelefs he may be fo dreffed as to make him 
very good meat. Walton's Angler. 

Cuv'bpeo. adj. [from chub.) Big-headed 
like a chub. 

To CHUCK. v. n. [A word probably 
formed in imitation of the found that it 
expreffes ; or perhaps corrupted from 
chick.) To make.a noife like a hen 
when fhe calls her chickens, : 

To Cuuck. v. a. 

1. To cal] as a hen calls her young. 

Then gains clapp'd his wings, th’ appointed 
ca 
To chuck hia wives together in thehall. Dryd, Fut. 

2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, 

fo as to make the month ftrike together. 


athe 


CHU 
Come, chuck the infant under the chin, force a 
{mile, and cry, Ah, the boy takes after his mo- 
ther’s relations. Congreve. 
Cuuckx. z. f. [from the verb.] 
1. The voice of a hen. i 
He made the chuck four or five times, that peo- 


ple ufe to make to chickens when they call them. 
Temple. 


corrupted from 
chicken or chick. 
Come, your promife.———What promife, chuck? 


Shake pearse 

3. A füdden {mall noife. 

CHUCK-FARTHING. m/f. [chuck and far- 
thing.] A play, at which the money falls 
with a chuck into the hole beneath. 

He loft his money at diuch-furthing, fhuffle-cap, 
and all-fours.  Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 

To Cru'ckLE x. [ fehaecken, Dut.] To 
laugh vehemently; to laugh convul- 
fively. ` z 

What tale fhal! I to my old father tell? 

*Twill make him chuckle thou'rt beftow'd fo well. 
Dryden. 

She to intrigues was c'en hard-hearted; 
She chuckled when a bawd was carted. 

To Cuu’ckie. w. å. [from chuck.] 

1. To call as a hen. 

I am not far from the women’s apartment, I am 
fure; and if thefe birds dre within diftance, heres 
that will chuckle 'em together. Dryden. 

2. To-cocker; to fondle. 

- Your confeffur, that parcel of holy guts and 
garbidge ; he muft chuckle you, and moan you. 
` ` Dryden's Spanifh Friar, 

Cuuer. x. f [probably from To chew.] 

—An old word, as it feems, for forced 
meat. m 

As for chuets, which are likewife minced meat, 
inftead of butter and fat, it were good to moiften 
them partly with cream, or almond or piftackio 
milk, ie Bacon's Natzral Hiflory. 

CHUFF. x. / fa word of uncertain de- 
rivation; perhaps corrupted from chix, 
or derived from wf, Welfh, a ftock.] 
A coarfe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 

Hang ye, gurbellied knaves, are you undone? 
No, ye fat chusfs, i would your ore were herze 

2 ’ Shakelpeare. 

A lefs generous chuff than this in the fable, 
would have hugged his bags to the Jaft.  L'Efir. 

Cuv’rrity. adv. [from chuffy.] Surlily ; 
ftomachfully: 

John anfwered chuffily. Clariff2. 

Cuu’rriness. 2.f. [from chuffy.] Clown- 
ithnefs ; furlinels. 

Cuv’rry. adj. [from chuff.] Blunt ; fùr- 
ly ; fat. 

Cuum. z. f. [ehow, Armorick, to live to- 
getker.] A chamber fellow: a term 
wed in the univerfities. 

{Cuump. x f A thick heavy piece of 
wood, lefs rhan a block. 

When one is battered, they can quickly, of a 
chump of wood, accommmdate themfelves with an- 
other. Mixon. 

CHURCH. ». /. [emce, Sax. xvgiaxh.] 

1. The collettive body of chriftians, ufual- 
ly termed the catholick church. 

The church, being a fupernatural foricty, doth 
differ from natural focieties in this; that the per- 
fon3 unto whom we affociate ourfelves in the one, 
are men, fimply confidered as men; hut they to 
whom We be joined In the other, are God, angels, 
and holy men. Hooker. 

z. The body of chriftians adhering to one 
particular opinion, or form of worthip. 


Prior. 
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The church is a religious affembly, ar the largs 
fair building where they meet; and fometimes 
the fame word means a fynod of bifhopr, or of 
preibyters; and in fome placesit is the pope and it 
gentral council. _ Watus's Logick. 

3. The place which chriftians confecrate to 
the worfhip of God. 

It comprehends the whole church, viz. the name 
or body of the church, together with the chancel, 
which is even included under the word church. 

Ayliffe’s Parergor. 

That churches were confecrated unto none but 
the Lord only, the very genera! name chiefly doth 
fuiticiently thew: church doth fignify no other 
thing than the Lord's houfe. Hocker, 

Tho’ you unty the winds, and let them fight 
Again the churches. Shatefpeare. 

4. It is ufed frequently in conjunction 
with other words; as church-member, the 
member of a church ; chrrch-poaer, fpi- 
ritual or ecclefiaftical authority. 

To Cuurcn. v, a. [from the noun] To 
perform with any one the office of re- 
turning thanks in the church after any 
fignal deliverance, as from the danger 
of childbirth. 

CHURCH-ALE. n. f. [from church and 
ale.| A wake, or feaft, commemoratory 
of the dedication of the church. 

Fôr the chireb-a/e, two ydung men of the parii 
are yearly chofen to he wardens, who make collec- 
Uon among the parifhioners of what provifion it 
pleafech them to beftow. r Carew. 

Cuurcu-arrire.ra / The habit in 
which men officiate at divine fervice. i 

Thefe and fuch like were their difcourfes, 
tour’ -that chuseb-attire, which with us, for the 
ta. Pat, is ufedin public prayer. Hooker. 

CHURCH-AUTHORITY. #2. f Eccleĥafti- 
cal power; fpiritual jurifdi&ion. 

Jn this point of church-eutherity, 1 haye fifted all 
the little feraps alleged. ` Aiterbury. 

CHURCH-BURIAL. mef- Burial accord- 
ing to the rites of the church. 

‘The bifhop has the care of teeing that all chrif- 
tians, after their deaths, be not denied cAmch= 
burial, according to the ufage and cuftom of the 
place. Aylife’s Parergir, 

Cuvrci-rounbER. x. /. He that builds 
or endows’ a church. : 

Whether emperors or bifhops in thofe days were 
church-fcunders, the folemn dedication of churches 
they thought not to be a work in itfelf either vain 
or fuperftitious. Hookera 

CHURCHMAN. z. fa [church and man.] 

1. An ecclefiaftick ; a clergyman; one 
that minifters in facred things. 

if any thing be offered to you touching the 
church and eLurch-men, or church-governinent, 
rely not ouly upon yourfelf. Bacon 

A very difficult work to do, to reform and re- 
duce a church into drder, that liad been fo long 
neglected, and that was fo ill filled, by many weak 
and more wilful churchoun. Clareaden. 

Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 

Thefe marks of church and churchmen he defign’d, 
And living taught, and dying left behind. 
Drydin's Fables. 

2. An adherent to the church of England. 

CHURCHÍWARDENS. ». f, [See WAR- 
DEN.] Officers yearly chofen, by the 
confent of the minifter and parifhioners, 
according to the cuftom ofi each ae 
to look to the church, church-yard, and 
fuch things as belong to both; and to 
obferve the behaviour of the parifhion- 
ers, for fuch faults as appertain to the 
jurifdiction or cenfure of the ecclefaf- 

tical 
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CHU'RLISHLY. adus, ffrom churlifo.|: 


} Rudely bratally. y 1; te 
To the oak, now régnant,the olivedid chyrlifely 


—," 
‘tical court. They are à kind of corpo. 
ration, enabled by law to fue for any 
thing belonging to their church, or poor 


of their parifh -= i Covell, į} _ put over the fon for a geward of the fervice aoi pis 
$ $ > E. fire. f mg ae ` Hewel. 
There fh wld li church-qvardéns, of the : a an Pais: Sieh 
gravet men in the parish, be appointed, as they be Cu URLISHNESS. “7. f. [from ' chur Life 5. 
here in England. Spinfer.|  cyphycnéy-fe, Saxon. J: 'Britality; rug= f 
a o Our church-qvardens aei Pa 


gednels of manner. E. 
l  Béttet is the chutlifineft of a man than'a ccur- 
téous woman. «è ` "1 Eceli. Kii. r4. 
In the churlifonefs of fortune, a poor honett man 
» _fuffers in this world. äi L Efirange. 
Caurme. n. /. [more properly chirm, 
~ from the Saxon cýpme, a clamour or 
noife; as to chirre is to coo as a turtle. ] 
A confefed found ;ia noife. 


Feaft on the filver, and give us the farthings: Gay. 
Cuurcuyarn. z. /. The ground adjoin- 
ing to the church, in which the dead 


- are buried; a cemetery. i, 
I am almoft afraid to ftand alone STE) 
Here in the churchyard, yet 1 wiil adventure. _ 
' x% Sbakfepeare. 
Th churcbyards where they bury much, the earth 
will confume the corps in far fhorter time than 
- Other earth will, | Baten. 
No place fo faered from: fuch fops is'barr'dy 
Noris Paul's church more fafe than Paul's churcb- 
ee jerd, n - , Pepe 
CHURL. n». / [ctonl; Sax. carl, in Ger- 
man, is ftrong, rufticlts being always 
o obferved to be ftrong bodied,] ; 
1. A ruftick; a countryman; a labourer. 
He hotdéth himfelf 4 gentleman, and féornéch 
> to work or“ufe any hard labour, which he faith is 
~ the lite of a péafantor char. “a 
a Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 


of a'thoufand taunts and reproaches. Bacon. 
CHURN. x, S: (properly chern, from fern, 
Dutch cepene, Sax.} Thè veffel in 
which the butter is) by long and vio! 
lent agitation, coagulated an feparated 
from the ferous part of the milk. _- 
Her aukward fit did ne'er employ the ‘thurn 
j ; Guy's Paftorals. 
To. CH tigi: a [kernen Datch.] m 
1. To agitate or fhake any thing by a vio- 
lent motion. i s Gai 


One of the bafer fort, which they call chur/s, M i 
oe > Perch t; but i 
being reproved for his oath, anfwered contidently, Like ae oe ea Ui nit dy 
that bis ford commanded hin, weal Oh. P a A J- a: Shakefpeare. 


é i Spenfer’s State of Ireland, 
Cburl, bpon thy eyes 1 throw 
All the power this charm doth owe. Shakefprare. 
From this light caviè th’ infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to mifchief, hate, and wars. 
g i Dryden. 


. Froth fills his. chaps; he fends a grunting found, 
» And part he churns, and part befoams the,ground. 
kor P ag i; Ayden. 
‘ Cira in‘his teeth the foamy Vend rore.“ 
EEE See: 2) am 
The mbchanifmeof nature; in converting pur 
aliment, confifts in mixing with it Animal juices, 
and in the action uf the folid parts, churning them 
topeditr. F Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
2. To make butter by agitaring the milk. 
The chyrring of milk bripgech fosth bitir 
l, 3 UA i Proverbs. 
You may try the forceyof imagination, upon 
ftaying the corning of butter after the churning. 
t3 Bacos Natural Hiifary. 
Cuu’rrworm, x. f {from cypnan, Sav] 
An infe& that turns about nimbly ; 
called alfo a fancricket. 
Skinnera Phillips, 


“ a 7 
ToCuuset. Sees Cuoose. 
Cuvtaceous, aij. ‘[from; .chyle.} ¿Be- 
longing to chyle; confiĝingyotchyle, 
When the fpirits of the cbyle haye half fer- 
mefted the chylacews mafs, it has ‘the ftate of 
drink not ripened by fermentation. ie 
; Fieyer on thy Humours. 
HYLE. J- [xia] The white juice 
. . . . e PES) 
formed in the flomach by digeflion’ of 
the aliment, and. afterwards changed 
into bloed, er “tet P 
This powerfol ferment, mingling with the parts, 
The leven'd mafs to rhilky cAy/ecohverts. 
H è Blackmore. 
The chyle casinot pafs through the fmallek 
vefiels. Arbuthnot. 


Curirra‘erion. 2. J. [from chyle.] The 


2. A rude, furly, ill-bred man, 
A churl’s courefy rarely comes, but either fur 
gain or falfeftood. Sidney. 
3- Amifer ; a niggard; a felfifh or greedy 
wretch. 
Poifon, I fee, hath been his timelefs end ! 
O churl, drink ail, and leave no friendly drop 
To help me after ! Sbakefpeare. 
Cuu’rtisn. adj. [from charl.] 
1. Rude; brutal; harfh; anftere; four ; 
mercilefs; unkind; uncivil. 
A fea of melting pearl, which fome call tears, 
‘Thofe at her father’s churlife feet the tender’d. 
F Stakefpeare. 
The interruption of their cburlifh drums 
Cuts off more circumfance ; they are at hand 
‘To patly, orto fight. Sbakejpeare. 
A lion in love with a laff, defired her father’s 
confent. “ibe anfwer was churlijh enough: He'd 
never marry his daughter to a brute. L'Eftrange. 
He the purtuit of churiifi beats 
Preferr'd to fleeping on her breatt:. Waller. 
2. Selfifh; avaricious. 
‘The man was churlifs and evil in his doings. 
1 Saniuel. 


This futen churliyh thief 
* Had all his mind plac'd upon Mully's beef. King. 
3- [Of things. ] Unpliant ; crofs-grained ; 
unmanageable ; harth ; not yielding. 
Uf there be emiffion of fpisit, che body of the 
metal will be hard and churlife. Bacon's Nat. Hip. 
The Cornith were become, like metal often 


fired and quenched, churli/b, and that would fonner ; : 
break than bow. 4 oa Bacon's Henry Vii. 3 att oy procefs gf making- chyle PY the 
In the hundreds of Effex they have a very char. body. ne 


‘Drinking exceffively during the time of chyli- 

„ fation, Rops perfpiration. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CHYLIPA‘cTiVeE. adj. | from chylus, and 
facio, to make, Lat.] Having the power 

of making chyle. 
Cuvroror’rick. adj. [xia and mow. | 
Having the power, or the office, of form- 
ingichyles = > ” A ! 


life blue tlay. Mortimer S Huftandry. 

4. Vexatious; obftrudtive. 
Will you again unknit 

This eburlifh knot of atabhorred war ? Shakefp. 

Spain found the war fo churlifh and tongfome, as 

they found they thould confume themfelves in an 

+ endlefs war. Lacen, 

Spreadsia path clear as the day, 
Where no elurlifh rub fays nay. Crafeanw, 


oo 


! "He war conveyed! to the Tower, with the churme 


CHIO 


` > Atdorging, to the force of thephy bpacilck organsg 


more or 
fond. . 
Cuy’Lo 


lefs chyle may Be extracted from the fame 
5 - 14 gi  Arbuthncte k 
us, adj. [from chyle,]. Confilting ~ 


of chyle 5. partaking-of chyie, 


-Milk 
Prepared 
Cayími 


Ċax‘micx; 


is the chy/ous part of an animal, already 
bk =I} DL. D E 


aanp la. feniu Latin] 


‘1. Made by chymiftry. 4 
Vm tir'd with waiting for this chymick gold, 
: Í Which fools os young, and beggars us when old. 


wig 
e to their 


| parationss i y 

2.. Relating tochymiftry.. 1 
Methigks already, fron this thyrtiek flame, 

I fec a xity-of more precious molds + > Dryden 
With cbymick art exalts the min'ral pow’rs, 

And draws the aromatick fouls of flow’rs. Pipe 


Cuy’mi¢.n/ A chymit. Obfolete,  . 


4 te 
“of ‘meta 


“Kept up 


+ The 
Suprem 
Cuy’m 


veffels, 
fo chan, 


wwfophy o 
Oper 


-I t 
CiBA’R 


cibus, 
for fo 


* onions. 


1. The 


2 Am 


* ing th 


1. The 
A ve 


becaufe 
tearing 
tination 


eC se jae lle 
CE n. f. (ctcatrix, Latin, 


-` Shake/peare \efs “properly” * 


Thy palm f 


~eatrice, f 
CICATRIZA TION. a. f. [from cicatrice,} 
A 


o Dryden. 
medicines are ringed in boxes, according, 
matures, whether chyniital or Galenical pre- 

Wj Ce ee Watts, 


ancients obferving in that materiala kind 


g 


lical naturey feem to have refolved it into 


. nobler ufe: an drt now utterly lof, or perchance 


‘by a few chymics. Wotton 


CHY MICaLyy. ady. [from chyniical,] In 
* @.chymical manner. ` _— 
CHY’MIST.. m / [See CuyMisrry.] 
| Avprofefior of chymifiry ; a philofopher 
by fire, t 


ftarving chyml/, in his golden views 
ely blet., i. Pepe's Effay on Man. 
1ST RY. #. f [derived by fome from 


HHO, juice, OF xéo, toamelt by others 
from an oriental word, žema, black, Ac- 
“2 cording to the fappofed etymology, it is 
written with y or e.)" € aha 
wAn art witerehy fenfible*bodies cohtainéd -i 


or capable of being coñtained therein, are 
ged by means. of certain~inftraments, and 


Principally fire, that their feveral powers and vir- 
tues are 


ereby difcavered, with a view toxphilo~ 
r medicine. | Boerbaave. - 
ations uf chymifiry rfail fhort of vital forces 


fo thyrnift can make milk or blood of gral. 


Arbuthnot on Aliméents. 
iots. adj. [étbarins, Lat. from 
food.] Relating to food; ufeful 
od; edible. 


Ceon n f [ciboule, Fr.) A fmall fort 
of onion ufed in fallads. ‘This word is 
common in the Scotch dialect; but the 
/ is ‘not pronounced. : 

‘Clbes, “or scallions, are a kind of dexencrate 


Mortimer, 


fear remaining after a wound, 


One captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an ema 
. blem of war, here owhis finitter cheek. Skatefp. 


ark; ‘ancimprefion: fo ufed by 


y 


Lean but upon a rufh, ° 9 


-aThecicatrice and capable impreffure ) 


ome moments keeps. ,  Sbake/prares 


Cicararsanr: 2. f. [from cicatrice.] An 
application that induces a cicatrice, 
Crearrar’stve, adj, [from cicatrice.] Hav- 


e qualities proper to induce a ci- 
A 


act of healing the wound. 
in burtted; or corroded in the lungs, ig 


looked upon to be for the mot part incufable, 


of the motion and coughing of the lungs, 
the gap wider, and hindering the conglu ~ 
and cicatrization of the veins Harvey. 


2. The 


C'EL 
2. The ftate of being healed, or finned 


over. > 

The firt ftage of healing, or the difcharge of 
Malter, is called digeftions the fecond, or the fili- 
ing up with flefh, incarnation; and the lait, or 
fxinning Over, cicatrixation. Sharp's Surgery. 

Zo Ci’catrize. v. a. [from cicatrix. | 

1. To apply fuch medicines to wounds, 
or ulcers, as heal and fkin them over. 

‘ Quincy. 

2. To heal and induce the fkin over a fore. 

We incarned, and in a few days cicatrized it 
with a fmooth cicatrix. Wifiman on Tumours. 

Ci’cery. nf. [myrrbis.] A fort of herb. 

Cicnora’ceous. ad. [from cichorium, 
Lat.] Having the qualities of fuccory. 

Diureticks evacuate the falt feram; as all acid 
diureticks, and the teftaceous and bitter cichora- 
resus plants. Fhoyer. 

Cicn’-pease. 2. fe [cicer.] A plant. 

To CI’CURATE. v. a. [cicuro, Lat.] To 
tame; to reclaim from wildnefs; to 
make tame and tractable. 

Poifons may yet retain fome portion of their 
natures; yet are fo refra€ted, cicurated, and fub- 

< dued, as not to make good their deftructive ma- 
lignities. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Cicura’rion. n fe [from cicurate.] The 

. act of taming or reclaiming-from wild- 
nefs. ~ 

This holds not only in domeftick and manfucte 

a birds, fur then it might be rhe effet of cicuraticn 

or inftitotion; butin the wild. Ray en the Creation. 

CIDER. x. f.. [cédre, Fr. fidra, Ital. ficera, 
ats oixiea, IW | a 

1. All kind of ftrong liquors, except wine. 
This fenfe is now wholly obfolete. 

2. Liquor made of the juice of fruits 
prefled. 

- We had alfo drink, wholefome and good wine 

of the grape, a kind of cider made of a fruit of that 

“ country; a wonderful pleafing and refrething 
drink, Bacon. 

3. The juice of apples expreffed and fer- 
mented. This is now the fenfe. 

To the utmof bounds of this 
Wide univerfe Silurian cider born, 
Shall pleafe all taftes, and triumph o'er the vine. 
Philips. 

Ci'perist. 2. f [from cider.] A maker 

of cider. 2 0 
When the ciderifs have taken care for the bet 
fruit, and ordered them after the bet manner they 
could, yet hath their cider generally proved pale, 
fharp, and ill tafted. Mortimer. 

Crberxin.a.f [from cider] ` 

A low word ufed for the liquor made of the murk 
or grofs matter of apples, after the cider is preffed 
out, and a convenient quantity of boiled water 
added to it; the whole infufing for about forty- 
eight hours. Philligs's World of Words. 

Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and fup 

~ plies the place of fmall beer. Mortimer. 

Cretine. 2. f. See Cetuinc. 

CIERGE. n. f. [French.] A candle car- 

-ried in proceffions, 

Cr'itary. adj. [cilium, Lat.) Belonging 
to the eyelids. 

The ciliary proceflis, or rather the ligaments, 

obferved in the infide of the (clerotick tunicles of 

~ the eye, do ferve initcad of a mufele, by the con- 
traction, to alter the figure of the eye. ji 

r Ray on the Creation. 

Cits’crous. adj. [from cilicium, hair; 
cloth, Lat.] Made of hair. 


CIN 


Crma‘r. See Simar. 

Cime’tiarcn. 2. f. [from unpndimergns.] 
The chief keeper of plate, veftments, 
and things of value, belonging to a 
church; achurch-warden. _. Dig. 

Cimerer. 2. f. [cimitarra, Span. and 
Portug. from chimeterr, Turkith. Biu- 
teau’s Portuguefe Ditionary.) A fort of 
fword ufed by the Turks, fhort, heavy, 
and recurvated, or bent backward. This 
word is fometimes erroneoutty fpelt /i- 
mitar, and feymiter ; as in the following 
examples. 

By this fimitar, 
That flew the fophy and a Perfian prince, 
That won three fields of fultan Solyman. Shakefp. 

Our armours now may ruft, our idle feymiters 

Hang by our fides for ornament, not ufe, Dryden. 

Ci’nerure. n. f. (cindura, Lat.) 

1. Something worn round the body. 
~ Now happy he, whofe cloak and cingere 
Hold out this tempeft. Shakefpeare. 

Columbus found th’ Ameriean fn girt 

With feather’d cinfurr, naked elfe, and wild. 
Milton. 

He binds the facred cinFure round his breaft. 

i. Ee 3 Pope. 

2. An inclofure. 

The court and prifon being within the cinfure 

of one wall. s Bacon's Henry VIL. 

3» [In archite€ture.] A ring or lift at the 
top and bottom of the fhaft of a column ; 
feparating the fhaft at one end from the 
bafe, at the other from the capital. It is 
fuppofed to be in imitation of the girths 
or ferrils anciently ufed to ftrenethen 
and preferve the primitive wood co- 
lumns. Chambers. 

CINDER. 2./. [ceindre, Fr. from cineres, 
Lat.] : 

1. A mafs ignited and quenched, without 
being reduced to afhes. 

I thould make very forges of my cheeks, 

‘That would to cinders burn up modefty, 
Did but I ipeak thy deeds! Shakefpeare. 

There is in fmiths cinders, by fome adhefion of 

iron, fometimes to be found a magnetical opera- 
tion. Brown. 

So fnow on 7Etna does unmelted lic, 

Whofe rolling Aames and featter’d cinders Rys 
ey Waller. 
2. A hot coal that has ceafed to fame. 
If frora adown the hopeful chops 

The fat upon a cinder drops, _ 

To ftinking fmoke it turns the flame. Ssvift. 
CINDER-WENCH. Daf. [cinder and wo- 
CiNDER-WOMAN, i man. | A woman whofe 

trade is to rake in heaps of afhes for 
cinders. 
~"Tis-under fo much nafty rubhith taid, 
To find it out’s the cinder-cveman's trades 

Ş Effay on Satire, 

She had above five hundred fuits of fine claaths, 
and yct west abroad like a cinder-wench. 

1 Arbuthnot’s Hifory of Fokn Bull. 

In the black form of cinder-qvench the came, 

When Inve, the hour, the place had banifh’d 
L fhime. ; Gay. 
CINERA'TION 2. f [from cineres, Lat.] 
_ The reduction of any thing by fire’to 
~ afhes. A term of chymiftry. 

Ciner rious, adj. [ efnericius, Lat. ] 

- Having the form or ftate of afhes. , 

The nerves arife from the glands of the cineri- 


A garment of camels hair, that is, made of | - ‘iar part of the brain, and are terminated in all 


fome texture of that hair; a coarfe parment, a 
cilicioxs or fackcloth habit, fuitable to the aufterity 
of his life. Brown’s Mnigar Erreurs. 


‘parts gf the body. Cheyne. 
CISNE RULENT. adj, [from cineres, Lat.] 
x i Di 


Full of afhes. 


. i | N, 


CIO 


Cinere, n. f. [from cingulum, Lat.) A 
girth for a horfe. Dia. 

Ci nnapar.a. f. [cinnabaris, Lat.] Cin- 
nabar is native or factitious: the facti- 
tious cinnabar is called vermilion. 

Cinnabar is the ore out of which quickfilver is 
drawn, and confifts partly of a mercurial, and 
partly of a fulphureo-ochreows matter. 

Woodward's Met. Foffils. 
The particles of mercury uniting with the par- 
ticles of fulphur, compofe cinnabar. Newton's Opt. 
CINNABAR of Antimony, is made of mer- 
cury, fulphur, and crude antimony. 
Cinnamon. nfi [cinnamomum, Lat.) The 
fragrant bark of a Jow tree in the ifland 
of Ceylon. Its leaves refemble thofe of 
the olive, both as to fubftance and co- 
lour. The fruit refembles an acorn or 
olive, and has neither the {mell nor tafte 
of the bark. When boiled in water, it 
yields an oil, which, as it cools and 
hardens, becomes as firm and white as 
tallow; the {mell of which is agreeable 
in candles. The cinnamon of the an- 
cients was different from ours. Chamé. 

Let Araby extol her happy coaft 

Her ¢innamon and {weet amomum boah. 4 
Dryden's Fables. 
Cinnamon Water is made by diftilling 
the bark, firft infufed in barley water, 
in {pirit of wine or white wine. Chamd. 
CINQUE. xf. [French.}] A five. It is 
ufed in games alone; but is often com- 
pounded with other words. 
Cinque-roin. n. f. [cingue feuille, Fr.) 
A kind of five-leaved clover. 
Cinque-pace. n.f. [cingue pas, Fr.) A 
kind of grave dance. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch 
Jig, a meafure, and a cingue-pace. The fiif uit is 
hot and hafty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fan- 
taftical; the wedding, mannerly and mndelt, as a 
meafure full of ftate and gravity; and then comes 
repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls into the 
cingue-pace faker and fafter, till he finks into hig 
grave. Shakefpeare. 

Cinque-ports. n. fe [cingue ports, Fr.] 
Thefe havens that lie cowards France, and 
therefore have been thought ty our kings to be 
~ fuch asought moft vigilantly to be obferved againit 
inyafiin. In which refpect, the places where they 
are have a fpecial governour or keeper, called by 
his office Lord Warden of the cingue ports; and 
divers privileges granted to them, as a particular 
Jurifdiction ; their warden having the authority of 
an admiral among them, and fending out writs in 
his pwn name. ‘The cingue ports are Dover, Sand- 
wich, Rye, Haftings. Winchetfea, Rumney, and 
Hithe 3 fome of which, as the number exceeds 
five, mutt either he added to the firk inftimution 
by foime later grant, or accounted as appendants 
to fome of the ret, Cowell, 
They, that bear n 
The cloth of tate ahove her, are four barons - 
Of the cingue ports. ` Skatefpeare. 
Cinque-srorren.adj. Having five fpots. 
On her left breatt 
A mole, cingue [petted, like the crimfon drops 
DI th® bottom of a cowflip. Shatelpeares 
Cros.’ n. f- [ fron, or ftion, French.] 
1. A fprout ; a fhoot from a plant. 

We have reafon to cool our raging motions, our 
carnal flings, our unbitted lufts; whereof I rake 
this, that you call love, to be a feet or cione Shake. 

The ftately Caledonian oak, newly fettted in his 
triumphant throne, begire with cions of his own 
royal kem. Leryel, 


2. The fhoot engrafted or inferted on a 
ROCKS) ame À 


The 


7 


CIR 


The cion over-ruleth the ftock 3 and the ftock is 
but paffive, and giveth aliment, but no mation, to 
the graft. _ Bacon. 


CIPHER. a. fe [chifre, Fr. zifra, Ital. 
cifra, low Lat. from an oriental root. ] 
1. An arithmetical character, by which 

fome number is noted; a figure. 
z. An arithmetical mark, which, ftanding 
for nothing itfelf, increafes the value of 


the other figures. 

Mine were the very cipher of a funtion, 

To find the faults, whofe fine ftands in record, 
Aad let go by the actor, Shakefpeare. 

If the people be fomewhat in the election, you 
cannot make them nulls or ciphers in the privation 
or tranflation. Bacon. 

As, in accounts, cipbers and figures pafs for real 
fums, fo names pafs for things. South. 

3. An intertexture of letters engraved nfu- 
ally on boxes or plate. 

Troy flam'd ia burnith'd gold; and o'er the 

throne, 
Arms anD THE Man in golden ciphers hone. , 
Pope 

Some mingling ftir the melted tar, and fome 
Deep on the new-fhorn vagrant’s heaving fide 
To ftamp the mafter's cipher ready ftand. Thom/on. 

4. A chara&er in general, 

In fucceeding times this wifdom began to be 
written in ciphers and characters, and letters bear- 
ing the form of creatures. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
5. A fecret or occult manner of writing, or 
the key to it. 

This book, as long liv’d as the elements, 

In cipker writ, or new-made lioms. Denne. 

He was pleafed to command me to ftay at Lon- 
don, to fend and receive all his letters; and I was 
furnifhed with mins feveral cipbers, in order to it. 

Denbam. 


To CIPHER. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
practife arithmetick. 
You have been bred to bufinefs ; you can cipher s 
I wonder yuu never ufed your pen and jok. 
Arbuthnot. 
To Ci'ruer. v. a. To write in occult 
charafters. 
He frequented fermons, and penned notes: his 
nates he cip dered with Greek characters. Hayward, 
Jo CI RCINATE, v. a. [circino, Lat.} To 
make a circle; to compafs round, or 
turn round, Bailey, 
CIRCINATION. nf. [circinatio, Lat.] An 
orbicular motion ; a turning round; a 
meafuring with the compaffes. _ Bailey, 


CIRCLE. 2. /. [circulus, Latin.] 

3. A line continued till it ends where it 
begun, having all its pares equidiftant 
froma common centre. 

Any thing that moves round about in a circle, 
in lefs time than our ideas are wont to fucceed 
ene another in our minds, is not perceived to 
moye; but feems to be a perfect intire circle of 
that matter, or cobour, and not a part of a circle in 
motion. Locke. 

By a circle! underftand not here perfect geome- 
trical circle, but an oibicular figure, whofe length 
is equal to its breadth; and which, 4s to fenfe, may 
feem cireular. Newton's Opticks. 

Then a deeper ftill, 
Jo circle following cire/r, gathers round 
To clofe the face of things. Thomfen's Summer, 
2. The fpace included in a circular linc. 


3. A ronnd body; an orb. 
Ir is he that fitteth upon the circle of the earth, 


m Jaiak. 
4. Compafs ; inclofure. 
A great magician, 
Obfeured in the cirile of the oret. Staksfeeare. 


5. An affembly furrounding the principal 


6. A company; an affembly. 


7. Any feries ending as it begins, and 


8. 


Cul R: rn ' 
Then take repaft, till Hefperus difplay'd 
His golden circ/et in the weftern thade. Pope's Odyff. 
Ci’xcuina. participial adj. [from To cir- 
cle.) Having the form of a circle ; cir- 
cular ; round. 
Round he furveys, and well might, where he 
ftood ` 
So high above the circling canopy - 
Of night's extended thade. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
CIRCUIT. af. (circuit, Fr. circuitus, 
Latin.] 
1. The aét of moving round any thing, 
There are'four moons alfo perpetually rolling 
round the planet Jupiter, and carried along with 
him in his periodical circuit round the fun. 


perfon. 
To have a box where eunuchs fing, 
And, foremoft in the circle, eye a king. 
Pope's Horace. 


I will call over to him the whole circle of beau-! 
ties that are difpofed among the boxes. Addifon. 


Ever fince that time, Lifander vifits in every 
circle. Tatler. 


perpetually repeated. | 

There be fruit trees in hot countries, which 
have blofoms and yung fruit, and young fruit 
and ripe fruit, almoft al) the year, fucceeding one 
another; but this circle of ripening cannot be but 


io fucculent plants, and hot countries. Bacon. k _. Watts on the Minde 
Thus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain, 2. The {pace inclofed in a circle. 
And the year rolls within itfelf again. Dryd. Virg. ~ He led me up 


A woody niotntain, whofe high top was plata, 
A circuit wide inclos’d. Milton's Paradife Lofe 
3. Space; extent; meafured by travelling 
round. , > -l ‘ 
He attributeth unto it fmallnefs, in tefpect of 
circuit. i Hooker, 
~ The lake of Bolfena is reckoned one-and-twenty 
miles in circuit. Addifon on Italy. 
4. A ring; adiadem; that by which any 
thing is incircled. 
And this fell tempeft fhal] not ceafe to rage, 
pUntil the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury. of this mad-brain'd flaws Shak. 


5. The vifitations of the judges for hold- 


ing aflifes. © ~ EA 
‘The circuits, in former tinies, went but rouhd 
about the pale; as the circuit of the cynofura about 
the pole. 4 Davies. 
6. The tra& of country vifited by the 
judges. 
7. Long deduétion of reafon. 
Up into the watch tower get, 
And fee all things defpoil’d of fallacies ; 
Thou thalt not peep thro’ lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear thro’ labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or calle&ions to difcern, Donne. 


CircurT of adicon. [In law.] Isa longer 
courfe of proceeding to recover the 
thing fued for than is needful. Cowell, 

To Ci’revir. v. a. [from the noun. J: 
To move circularly. 

Pining with cquino@ial heat, unfefs. 

The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, 
Quick circuiting. Philips. 

Crecurre’er. n. f. [from circuit] One 
that travels a circuit. 

Like your fellow cireuiteer, the fun, you travel 
the round of the carth, and behold all the iniqui- 
ties under the heavens. ` Pope. 

Circu rion. #.f. [circuitio, Lat] 

1. The act of going round any thing. 

z. Compafs; maze of argument. ` 

To apprehend by what degrees they lean to 
things in flow, though not in deed, repugnant 
one to another, requircth more fharpnefs of wit,, 
more intricate circuitions of difcourfe, And depth 
of judgment, than common ability doth yield. 

4 Hooker. 

Ci’reunar. adj. [circularts, Latin.] 

1. Round, like a circle; circumf{cribed by 
a circle, : : 

The fraine thereof feem’d partly circular, ~” 
And part trianjular. . Fairy Queen, 

He firft inclos'd for lifts a level ground; 5. 
The form was circular. Dryden's Fables. 

Neru’s port, compofed of huge moles tunning 
round it in a kind of circular figure. 

Addifin on Italy. 

2. Succeflive in order ; always returning. 

From whence th' innumerable race of, things 
By circular fucceflive order fprings.. Refcommen, 


3. Vulgar 5. 


An inconclufive form of argument, in 
which the foregoing propofition is proved 
by the following, and the following pro- 
pofition inferred from the foregoing. 

That heavy bodies defcend by gravity; and 
again, that gravity is a quality whereby an heavy 
body defcends, is an impertinent circle, and teach- 
eth nothing. Glanville s Scepfis. 

That fallacy called a circle, is when one of the 
Premiffes in a fyllogifm is queftioned and oppofed, 
and we Intend to prove it by the conclufion. 

Watts’s Logicke 
9. Circumloeution ; indireét form of words. 
Has he given the lye i 
In circle or oblique, or femicirele, P 
Or direct parallel? You mutt challenge him. 
Fletchers Queen of Corinth. 
10. CiRCLES of the German Empire. Such 
provinces and principalities as have a 
right to be prefent at dicts. They are 
in number ten. revoux. 
To CiRCLE. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To move round any thing. 

The lords, that were appointed to cire/e the 
hill, had fome days before planted themfelves in 
places convenient. Bacon. 

Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 

And other planets circ/e other funs. Pope's Dunciad. 
2. To inclofe ; to furround. i 

What fern ongentle hands 
Have lopo’d and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thofe fweet ornarnents, 
Whofe circling thadows kings have fought to feep 
in? Shakefpeares 
While thefe fond arms, thus circling you, may 


prove 
More heavy chains than thofe of hopelefs love. 
Pricr. 
Unfeen, he glided thro® the joyous crowd, 
With darknefs circ/edand an ambient cloud. Pope. 
3. To Circte in, To confine 3 to keep 
together. 2 
We term thofe things dry which have aconfift- 
ence within themfelves, aad which, to enjoy a de- 
terminate figure, do not require the flop or hin- 
drance of another body to limit and circle them im 
Digby on Bodies. 
To Ci’reue. v. n. To move circularly ; 
to end where it begins. 
The well fraught bowl 
Circles inceffant s whilft the humble cell 
With quavering laugh and rural jefts refounds, 
å Philips. 


Now the circling years difclofe 

The day predeftin‘d to reward his woes, 

Pope's Ocdyffey. 

Ci’reven. adj. [from eircle.] aving the 
form of a circle; round. 

Th’ inconftant moon, 
That monthly changes in hee circled orb. Shak. 
Ci'RCLET. x2. f. [from circle] A circle; 


an orb: properly a little circle. 


CIR 


3. Vulgar; means circumforaneous. 

Had Virgil been a cir slir poet, and clofcly 
adhered to hiftory, how could the Romans have 
had Dido? Dennis. 

-4. Ending in itfelf: ufed of a paralogifm, 
where the fecond propofition at once 

> proves the firft, and is proved by it. 

One of Castes‘s firft principles of reafoning, 
after he had doubted of every thing, feems to be 
too circular to fafely build upon; for he is for 

« proving the being of God from the truth of our 
faculties, and the truth of our faculties fram the 
being of a God. Baker's Reflcél. on Learning. 

5. Circutar Letter, A letter direéted 

, to feveral perfons, who have the ‘fame 
interelt in fome common affair; as in 
the convocation, of affemblies. 

6. CircuLaR Lincs, Such ftraight lines 
as are divided from the, divifions made 
in the arch of a circle;. as.the lines of 
fines, tangents, and fecants, on the plain 
feale and feQor. 

7. CracuLan Sailing, is that performed 

_-on the arch of a great circle. ' 

Circuta’rity. # /. [from circular.] A 
circular form. 

The heavens have no diverfity or diference, but 
a fimplicity of pasts, and equitormity in motion, 
continually fuccetding each other; fo thar, ho 
what point foever we cumpute, the account will be 
common unto the whole circularity. Brown 

CircuLaRLY. adv. [from circular.) ' | 

1. In form of a circle. ; 

The internal form of it confifts of feveral re- 
gions, involving one another like orks about the 
fame centre; or of the feveral elements caft circu- 
larly about each other. Burnet. 

z. With a circular motion. 

Trade, which, like blood, thould circularly flow, 
Stopp’d in their channels, found its freedom loft. 

i Dryden, 

Every body, moved circularly ahout any centre, 
qecedes, nr endeavours to recede, from that centre 
of its motion. Ray. 


fo CIRCULATE., v. n, [from circulus.] 
“1. To move in a circle; to run round; 
to return to the place whence it departed 
in.a conftant courfe. ' 
If our lives motions theirs muft imitate, 
Our knowledge like our blood mutt circulate. 
n Denkam 
Nature is a perpetual motion 3 and the work of 
the univerfe circulates without any interval or ro- 
pofe. LD Effrange. 

2. To be difperfed. r 

As the mints of calumny are, perpetually at 
work, a great number of curious inventions, ifued 
out from time to time, grow current among the 
pasty, and circulate thsough the whiole kingdam. 

AAddifane 

To Ci’rceunare. v.a. To put about.. 

In the civi) wars, the money fpent on both fides 
was circulated at home; no publick debts ton- 
tracted. Swift. 

Circura tion. 2. f. [from circulate. } 

1. Motion ina circles a courfe in which 
the motion tends to the point from which 
it began. 
What more obvious, one would think, than the 
cireulaticn of the blood, unknown till the lat age? 
Burnet's Thecry! 

As much bigod paffeth through the lungs a9 
through all the reft of the body ; the circulacion iv 
quicker, and heat greater, and their texture ex 
tremely delicate. Arbuthnot ta Aliments 

2. A feries in which the fame order is ‘al 
ways obferved, and things alwaye-reyurn 
to the fame flate. 


CIR 


As for the fins of peace, thou haft brought upan 
us the noifecies of war; fo-for the fins of war, thou 
feet fit to deny us the blefling of peace, and to 
keep us in acirculatiamof miferies. K. Charles, 

God, by the ordinary sule of nature, permits 
this continual cireulation of human things. 

Swift on Modern Edgcation. 
3. A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 

When, the apoftle faith of the Jews, that they 
crucified the Lord of glory; and when the Son of 
man, being on carth, affirmeth that the Sonof man 
was io heaven atthe fame inilaat, there is m thefe 
two {peeches, that mutual circulation before men- 
tioned. Pp Hocker. 

Cr'rcuLaTorY. #. / (from circulare.] 
A chymical veffel, in which that which 
rifes from the veffel on the fire is col- 
leéted and cooled in another fixed upon 
it, and falls down again. 

Curcunatory. adj. [ from circulate. ] 
Circulatory Letters are the fame with 

, Crrcucar Letters. à 

CIRCUMA MBISNCY. Ve fe [from circum- 
ambient.) The a& of encompafiing. 

Ice receivcth its figure according unto the furs 
face it concreteth oc the cincumumbiency which con- 
formeth it. Prown. 

CIRCUMA’MBIENT. aaj. [cirenm and 
ambio, Latin.] Surrounding ; encom- 
paffing ; inclofing. äi 7 


The circumambient coldnefs towards the fides of 


the vellet, like the fecond region, cooling and con: f 


denfing of it. A Wilkins, 
Jo CIRCUMA MBULATE. V. 2., [from cr- 
cum and ambulo, Lat.] To'walk round 
about. Did. 
Jo CIRCUMCISE. v. a. [circumcido, 
Lat.] To cut the prepuce or forefkin, 
according to the law given to the Jews. 
They came to.circumcife the child. Luke 
One is alarmed at the ‘induftry of the whigs, 
in aiming to ftrengthen their routed party by a 
reinforcement froin the cirewmeijed. Swift's Egan. 
Circumcision. z., ff [from circurzcife.] 
The rite or act of cutting off the fore- 
fkin. 
They left a race behind 
Like to themfelves, diftinguifhable fcarce 
From Gentiles, but by circumeificn vaine Milten, 
Yo CIRCUMDUCT. v. a. [ctrenmaaco, 
Lat.] To contravene; to nullify: a 
term of civil law. ; 
Aéts of judicature may be cancelled and circum- 
s dued by the will and direction of the judge; as 
alfo by the confent of the parties litigant, before 
the judge has pronounced and given fenfence. 
Ayliffe's Parergone 
Circumpu crion. 2. f ‘trom circum 
dud] j È 
1. Nullifcation ; cancellation. °< 
The citation may be circumducled, though the 
defendant fhould not appear; and the defendant 
muft be cited, as a circumduction requires. 


Aylife’s Parergons 


> 


2. A leading about. 
By laug circumdudion perhaps any truth may be 
derived from any other truth. - Heokers 
CIRCUMFERENCE., x. f [circumferen- 
tia, Latin.) 
t. The periphery; the line including and 
furrounding any thing. ] 
. Extend thus tar thy bounds, - 
This be thy junt cireumference, O world! Miltend 
Becaufe the hero isthe centre of the main ac4 
tion, all the lines from the eircumfercnce tend to 
him alone. Deydene 
+ Firey moved nimbly,inethe circumference of a 
circle, makes the whole circumference, appear like 
a circle of Gre. “4 Newton. 


‘ . wi 
š p l 


CIR 
2. The fpace inclofed in a circle. 


So was his will 1 

Pronounc’d among the gods, and by an oath, 
That fhonk heav’n’s whole circumfereme, cen- 
firm’d. À Milton 

He firn inclos'd for lifts a level ground, 

The whole circumference a mile around, 
: Dryden's Fables. 

3. The external part of an orbicnlar body. 

The bubble, being looked on by the light af the 
clouds refle&ted-from it, feemed red at its apparent 
circumference. JE the clouds were viewed through 
it, the colour at its cireverfererce would be blue. 

i? f : Newton's Opticks. 

4. An orb; a circle; any thing circular 
or orbicular. 

His pond’rous fhield, large and round, 

Behind him cafts the broad circum fircnce 
funy on his thoulders like the moon. ` Milton. 

To Cincu’MFERENCE. v. a. [from the 
ndun.]- To include in a circular fpaée. 

* Not proper. Ñ i 

Not is the vigour of this grcat body included 
only in itfelf, or circumference by its furface; but 
diffufed at indeterminate diftances. 
om Breauy's Vulgar Errours, 

CirncuMFERE NTOR. x. fe [from circum- 
Jero, Lat. to carry about.) An inftru- 
ment ufed in furveying, for meafuring 
angles, confifting ofa brafs circle, an 
index with. fights, and a compafs, and 
mounted on a flaff, with a ball and 
facket. . w | Chambers. 

CIRCUMFLEX. zef. [eireumflexus, Lat.] 
An accent ufed to regulate the pro- 

-nunciation of fyllables, including or 
participating the acute and grave. 

The circumficx keeps the voice in a middle tune, 
and therefore inthe Latin $s compounded of both 
the other. : Helder. 

Circum vente...” / [from ciréum- 
finent.] An inclofure of waters. 

CIRCUM FLUENT. adj. [circumfiuens, 
Lat.] Flowing round any thing. 

1 rule the Paphian race, 
-Whofe bounds the drep circuimsflucnt waves embrace; 
A duteous people, and induftrious ifle. 
Pope's Odyffey. 

Crrcu’meLuous.adj, [cireumfuus, Lat.) 

Environing with waters. 
. He the world 
Built on circumfuons waters calm, in wide 
Cryftalline ocean. Milton's Paradife Lofe 

Lacites™ fon, girt with cirpumflucus-tides. 

] Pope's Ody ffey. 

CircumMFrora NEOUS. adj. [eircumfora- 
neus, Latin.] Wandering from houfe to 
houfe : as, a circumftrauecus fiddler, one 
that plays.at doors. 

To CIRCUMFU'SE. v. a. [circumfufus, 
Lat.] ‘To pour round ; to {pread every 
way. 

Men fee better, when their eyes are againft the 
fun, or candle, if they put their hand betore their 
exe. The glaring fun, or candle, weakens the eye; 
whereas the light circum/fufed is enough tor the per- 
ception. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

His army, cirewnfus'd on cither wings Milton. 

Earth, with her nether ocean cireumfus'd, 

Their pleafant dwelling -honfe, Milton. 

‘This nymph the God Cephifus had abus’d, 
With all his winding waters circumfurd. 

aAddifon"s Ovid. 

CracumEru’s ue. adj. [cirenm and fufilis, 
Lat.] That which .may be poured or 
{pread round any thing. 

- Artik divine, whofe fkilful hands infold 
The vitim’'s horn with circumfujile gold. 
Pope's Odyffey. 
` ‘ . CIRCUM- 
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Circumpu’sion. x. f. [from cireumfufe.] | CI1RCUMROTA TION., x f. [circum and; Ci’rcumspectiy. adv. [from circum- 


The act of fpreading round ; the flate of 
being poured round, 

To CIRCUMGYRATE. v.a. [circumand 
gyrus, Lat.) roll round. 

All the glands of the body be congeries of various 
forts cf veifels curled, circumgyrazed, and compli- 
cated together, Ray on che Creaticn. 

CircumGyra Tion. 2. fJ. [from circum- 
gyrate.) The act of running round. 

The fun turns round his own axis in twenty-five 
days, from his firit being put into fuch a eircurtgy~ 
rations Cheyne. 

CixcuMJA CENT. 


adj. 


[cireumjpacens, | 


Lat.} Lying round any thing ; bor- |! 


dering on every fide. 

C:ecumr’rion. a, f. [from circumeo, 
circumitum, Lat.] The att of going 
rouad, : Didi. 

Circumuica’ tion. a. fe [circumlige, 
Latin. 

1. The 2& of binding round. 

z. The bond with which any thing is en- 
compaffed. 

Cirncumuocu tion, 2. f. [circumlocutio, 
Latin. ] 

1. A circuit or compafs of words ; peri- 
phrafis. 

Virgil, ftudying brevity, could bring thefe words 
into a narrow compafs, which a tranflator cannot 
render without circumlocutions. Dryden. 

Imuchpreferthe plain Billingfgate way of cailing 
names, becaufz it would fave abundance of time, 
Jott by circumlocuticn. Swift. 

2. The ufe of indire&t expreffions. 

Thiele perple are not to be desic Vithal, but by a 
train of myftery and circumlacution. E’ Ejirange. 

CircummMu RED., adj. [circum and murus, 
Lat.] Walled round’; encompaffed with 
a wall. 

He hath a garden cirsummured with bricks. 

Shakefpeare. 

CincumMNa VIGABLE. adj. [from circum- 
navigate.) That which may be failed 
round. 

The being of Antipodes, the hskitablenefs of 
the torrid zone, and the readering the whole terra- 
queons globe circumnavigable. Ray ontbe Creaticr, 

To CIRCUMNAVIGATR, YV. a. [circum 
and zavigo, Lat.] To fail round. 

CIRCUMNAVIGA TION. x. f. [from cir- 
cumnarigate.| The actof failing round, 

- _ What he fa;s concerning the circamnavigarion ot 
Africa, from the ftraits of Gibraltar to the Red 
Sea, is very remarkable. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Circumna’vicator. n.f. One that fails 
round, 

CiRCUMPLICA rion, 2. f. [circumplico, 
Lat.] 

1. The aé& of enwrapping on every fide, 

2. The ftate of being enwrapped. 

CiRCUMPO LAR. adj, [from circum and 
polar.) Stars near the North pole, which 
move round it, and never fet in the 
Northern latitudes, are faid to be cir- 
cumpolar flars. 

Cirncumposition. 2. f [from circum 
and poftica.] The act of placing any 
thing circularly. 

Now is your feafun for circumpoftieny by tiles or 
bafkets of earth. Evel s Kalendor. 

Circumra’sion. x. f. [circumrafio, La- 
tin.] The a& of faving or paring 
round. - Dia. 

Vor. L 


| 


roto, Lat.] 

t. The a& of whirling round with a mo- 
tion like that of a wheel; circumvolu- 
tion ; cireumgyration. 

z. The ftate of being whirled round, 

Yo CIRCUMSCRI'BE. v. a. 
Jeriko, Lat.) 

1. To inelofe in certain lines or bounda- 
ries. | 

z. To bound; to limit; to confine. 

The good Andronicus 
With honour and with fortune is return’d 3 
From whence he.circumferibed with his fword, 
And brought to yoke che enemies of Rome. ~ 
Shakefpeate. 
Therefore muft his choice be circtan{erib'd 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
. Whereof he's head. 
, He form'd the pow'rs of heay’n 
Such as he pleas'd, ani circumjcrib'd their being ! 
Milton, 
The aCtion great, yet circumferib'd by time 5 
The words not forc'd, but fliding into rhime. Dryd. 
The external circumftances which do accom- 
pany men’s atts, are thofe which do cirrumfcribe 
and limit theme Stilling fleet. 
You are abovs 
The little forms which ciresmfcribe your fex. 
Southern. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION, a. f: [circumferiptio, 
Latin.] 

1. Determination of particular form or 
magnitude. . 

In the circumferipticn of many leaves, flowers, 
fruits, and feeds, nature affects a regular figure. 
Ray on the Creation. 
2. Limitation; boundary ; contraétion ; 
} confinement. 
I would not my unhoufed free condition 
Put into circim/ription and confine. Shatefpeare. 

Ciacumscri PTIVE. adj. [from circum- 
Jeribe.] \nclofing the fuperficies ; mark- 
ing the form or limits on the outfide. 


Stones regular, are diftinguified by their external 


forms: fuch as is circumfcriptive, or depending 

upon the whole ftone, as in the eagle-fione, is pro- 

pérly called the figure. Grew. 
CIRCUMSPE’CT. adj. [ circum/pecus, 

Lat.] Cautious; attentive to every 

thing ; watchful on all fides. 

None are for me, 
That look into me with confid’rate eyes: 
High reaching Buckingham grows circum/peé?. 
Sbakefprare. 

Men of their own nature circum/pef? and Now, 

but at the time difcountenanced and difcontent. 
Hlaywwool. 

The judicious doftor had been very watchful and 
circum/peG, to keep himfelf from being impofed 
upon. K Bayle 

Ciacumsre’ction. 2. f. [from circum- 
Jpe?.| Watchfulnefs on every fide ; cau- 
tion; general attention, 

Obferve the fudden growth of wickednefs, from 
want uf care and circum/peffion in the firft impref- 
fions. Clarendon. 

So faying, his proud ftep he fcornful tuin’d, 
But with fly tivcum/peftion. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Circumspe’ctive.adj.[ circum/picio, cir- 
cuin/peélum, Lat.) Looking round every 
way; attentive; vigilant; cautious, 

No hfs alike the politick and wile, 

All fly flow things, with circur:/petive eyes. Pope. 


CircuMsppcriveLy. adv, {from cir- 
cum/pective.| Cautioufly ; vigilantly ; 
attentively ; with watchfulnels every 
way ; watchfully. 


Shaks{peares ! 


' 


Jped.|, With watchfulnefs every way ; 
cautioufly ; watchfully; vigilantly. 
Theie authority weighsmore with me than the 
concurrent (uffrages of a thonfand eyes, who nevee 
examined the thing fo carefully and circum/pectly- 
Ray on the Creation. 


[circum and Ci’acumspectwess. x. /. [from circum- 


/pc.] Caution; vigilance; watchful- 
nefs on every fide. 


Travel forces circum/peEine/s on thofe abroad, who 
at home are nurfed in fecurity. Wetton. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. ua. f. [circumflantia, 


Latin. 
1.-Something appendant or relative to a 
-fa&t : the fame toa moral action as acci- 
dent to a natural fubftance. A 
When men are ingenious in picking out rir- 
cumflances of contempt, they do kindle their anger 
much. as Bacon's Ejjays 
Our confeffing or concealing perfecuted truths, 
vary and change their very nature, according to 
difterent circumflances of time, placc, and perfons. 


on 


South, 


2. The adjunéts of ‘a fa&, Which make it 
more or lefs criminal; .or make an ac- 
cufation more or lefs probable. 
Of thefe fuppofed crimes glve me leave, , 
By circumftance, but to acquit myfelf. Shake/peare. 
Accident ; fomething adventitious, 
which may be taken away, without the 
annihilation of the principal thing con- 
fidered. . 
Senfe outfide knows, the foul thro*all things fees ; 
Senfe, circumflance; the doth the fubftance view. 
Davies. 
4. Incidenty event: generally of a minute 
or fubordinate kind. 
He defended Carlifle with very remarkable eir- 


cumfanecs of courage, induftry, and patience. 
Clarendem 
The feulptor had fn his thoughts the Con- 
queror's weeping for new worlds, or the like rir- 
cumpance in hittory. Addifone 
The poet has gathered thofe circumfances which 


3. 


moft terrify the imagination, and which really, 


happen in the raging of atempeft. Add. Spet?. 
. Condition ; ftate of affairs. It is fre- 
quently ufed with refpeét to wealth or 
poverty; as, good or ill cércumffances. 
None bus a virtuous man can hope well in a'l 
circumflances. 
We cught not fo conclude, that if there be ra- 
tional inhabitants in any of the planets, they muft 
therefore have human nature, or be involved in the 
circuniflances of our world. Bentley. 
When men areeafy in their circum/flances, they 
are naturally encinies to innovations. 


Addifon's Freebslder. 


To CIRCUMSTANCE. vw. a. [from the 


noun.] To place in particular fituation, 
or relation to the things. . 
A To worthiet things, 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I fee, 
Rarenefs or ule, not nature, value brings; 
Aad fuch as they are circumflane'd, they be. Denne. 
Ci’rcumstanr. adj. [circumfans, Lat.] 
Surrounding ; environing. 
Its bearas fly to vifit the remoteft parts of the 
world, and it gives motion to all circumflant bodies. 
Digby or the Soul. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL. adj. circumftantialis, 
low Lat.} 
t. Accidental ; not effential. 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumflantial branches, which 3 
Diftinétion would þe rich in. e 
This jarifdiétion in the effentials of it, ig a8 old 
as chriftianity 5 and + aa circumpPantial additions 
S o 


Baccne , 


Shake/peare. ; 


CIR 


of fecular encouragement, chriftian frinces thought 
neceffary. Sourb. 


Whowould not prefer a religion that differs from 
oprown in the circumfartial:, before one that differs 
from it in the cffentials 2 Addifin’s Freeb Ider. 

2. Incidental ; happening by chance ; 
cafual, 

Virtue ’s but anguith, when ‘tis feveral, 

By oceafion wak’d, and circumflarrial. Derre. 

3- Foll of fmall events; particular; de- 
tailed. 

- He had been provoked by men’s tedious and 

. cireumflantial recitals of their affairs, or by their 
multiplied queftions about his own. Prior's Dedic. 

Cracumsrantia‘Liry. zf. [from cir- 

, camfantial.| The appendage of circum- 
`` flances; the flate Ba thing as modi- 
fied by circumftances. 

Circumsra’xriat.y. adv. [from cir- 

~ cumftantial.] 

3. According to circumftance ; not effen- 
tially ; accidentally. 

Of the fancy and intelleét, the powers are only 
circunfiantially different. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

2. Minutely ;,exa@tly; in every circum- 
ftance or particular. 

Lucian agrees with Homer in every point cir- 
cumflantially. Broome. 

To CrrcuMSTA’NTIATE. v, a. [from cir- 

` cumflance) 

1. To place in particular circumftances ; 
to inveft with particular accidents or 
adjunéts, - 2 i 

If the a&t were otherwife cireumpPartiated, it might 

t will that freely, which now it wills freely. Bram/all. 

2. To place in a particular condition, as 
with regard to power or wealth. 

A number infinitely fuperiour, and the bef cir- 


cumflantiated imaginable, are forthe fucceflion of 
Hanover. Sift- 


To CIRCUMVA'LLATE. v. a. [circum- 
* walla, Lat.]. ‘To inclofe round with 
trenches or fortifications. 
CIRCUMVALLA rion. m. f [from circum- 
vallate.] 7 
1. The art or at of cafting up fortifica- 
tions round a place. j 
a When the czar firft acquainted himfelf with 
mathematical learning, he practifed all the rules of 
circumvallation and contravailation at the fiege of a 
town in Livonia. Watts. 
2. The fortification or trench thrown up 
round a place beficged, 

This gave refpite to finifh thofe ftupendous cir- 
cumvallaticns and barricadves, reared up by fea and 
land. Hewel. 

Circumve ction. a. f. [cireumvedtio, 
Latin.] 
1. The aét of carrying round. 
2, The fate of being carried round. 
To CIRCUMVENT. v. a. [circumuenio, 
Lat.] To deccive; to cheat; to impofe 
_upon; to delude. 

He, fearing to be betrayed or circumaented by his 
croel brother, fied to Barbaroffa. 

Knalles's Hiffor; of the Turks. 

As his malice is vigilant, he retteth not to cir- 
eumuent the fons of the fri deceived. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Should man os 
Fall circumvented thus by fraud, A4i/ton’s Pars Leff. 
Obftinately bent 
To die undaunted, and to circumvent. Dryden. 
Circumvention. #, f. [from circum- 
went, 
1. Fraud; impofture; cheat; delufon. 

The inequality of the match between him and 

the fsbuci of us, Would quickly appear by a fatal 
4 P 
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cireumawntion : there muft be a wifdorm from above 
to over-reach this hellith wifdom. South, 

IF he is in the city, he muĝ avoid haranguing 
againt circumvention In commerces P 

Collier of Popularity. 

2. Prevention; pre-occupation. This fenfe 
is now out of nfe. 

Whatever hath been thought on in this ftate, 
That could be brought to bodily aét, ere Rome 
Had circumvention. Sbakefpeare. 

To Circumve’st. v. a. [efreumve/tio, 
Lat.] To cover round with a garment. 

Who on this bafe the earth did’ft firmly found, 
And mad'tt the deep to circurrue? it round. Witton. 

Circumvo.a’ rion. a. fe [from circum- 
wolo, Lat.) The aét of flying round. 

To CIRCUMVOLVE. V. a. [circumvelvo, 
Lat.] To roll round; to put intoa cir- 
cular motion. 7 

Could folid orbs be accommodated to phæac- 
mena, yet to afcribe each {phere an intelligence to 
circumvolue it, were unphilofophical. 

Glanvilles Steffin 

CIRCUMVOLU tion. 2. fe [circumvolu- 
tus, Lat.] 

1. The a& of rolling round. 

z. The ftate of being rolled round. 

The twitting of the guts is really either a circum- 
volution, or infertion of one part of the gut within 
the other. s Arbuthnot. 

3. The thing rolled round another. 

Confider the obliquity or clofenefs of thefe cir- 
cumauolutions; the nearer they are, the higher may 
be the intrument, “ikins. 

CIRCUS. } n. f. [cércus, Latin.) An open 

Cirque, § fpace or area for fports, with 
feats round for the {pectators. 

A pleafant valley, like one of thofe circufes, 
which in great cities fomewhere doth give a pleafant 
fpe€tacle of running horfes. Sidney. 

The one was about the cirgueof Flora, the other 
upon the ‘Tarpeian mountain. Stilling fleet. 

See the cirque falls! th* unpiilar’d temple nods ; 
Streets pav’d with heroes, Tyber choak’d with gods. 

Popes 

CIST om. A- [ei@a, Latin.) A cafe; ate- 
gument: commonly ufed in medicinal 
language for the coat or inclofure of a 
tuinour, 

Ci’sren. adj. [from cif.) Inclofed in a 
cift, or bag. 

Ci'srern. x. fe [ciferna, Latin.] 


i. A receptacle of water for domeflick 


ufes. 

“Tis not the rain that waters the whole earth, 
bat that which fatls into his own ciferx, that muft 
relicve him. Sousb. 

2. A refervoir ; an inclofed fountain. 

Had no part as kindly ftaid behind 

In the wide cifferns of the lakes confin'd, 
Did not the (prings and rivers diench the land, 
Our globe would grow a wildernefs of fand. 
Blackmore. 
3. Any receptacle or repofitory of water. 

So half my Egypt were fubmerg’d, and made 

A ciftern for fcal'd fnakes. Sbakefpeare. 
But there ’s no bottom, none, 

In my voluptuoufnefs: your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fil) up 
The ciffern of my lult, Sbhakefpeare. 

CI’STUS. n. f. [Lat.] The name of a 
plant. The fame with rockrofe. 

Cit. n. A. [contraéted from citizen] An 
inhabitant of a city, in an ill fenle; a 

‘ pert low townfman; a pragmatical 
trader. 

We bring you now ta fhow what different things 
The cits or clowns are from the courts of kings. 

i Tohujor. 
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Study your race, or the foil of your family will 
dwindle into cits or fquires, or run up into wits or 
madmeo. Tathre 

Barnard, thou art a cit, with all thy worth, 
But Bug and D—l, their honours, and fofortl Pope. 

CITADEL. a. f. [citadelle, French.} A 
fortrefs; acaftle, or place of arms, in 
a city. 

As he came to the crown by uniu means, as 
unjuftly he kept it; by force of ftranger foldiers in 
citadels, the netts of tyranny and murderers of li- 


berty. s Sidney. 
fll to my charge, the cirade/, repair. Drydsne 
Cirac. n. f. [from eite.] 
1, Reproof; impeachment. 
He made a blufhing cital of himfelf, 
And chid his truant youth. Shakefpeare. 


2. Summons; citation; call into a court. 

3. Quotation; citation. 

CITATION. x. fe [ettatio, Latin.] 

1. The calling a perfon before the judge, 
for the fake of trying the caufe of ation 
commenced againfthim. ylife’s Parer, 

2. Quotation ; the adduction of any paf- 
fage from another author ; or of another 
man’s words. 

3. The paffage or words quoted ; a quote- 
tion. F 

The Setter-writer cannot read thefe citavirss 

' without blufling, after the charge he hath ad- 
vanced, Atierbury, 

View the principles in their own authors, and 
not in the citatione of thofe who would confute 
them. Warts, 

4. Enumeration; mention. 
~ Thefe caufes efie&t a confumstion endemick to 
this ifland: there remains a citaticn of fuch as may 
produce it în any country. Harvey on Confumptionse 

Ci’tatory. aaj. [from To cite.] Having 
the power or form of citation. 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which he can- 
not come with fafety, he may freely appeal, though 
an appeal be inhibited in the letters civatary. 

_ hife’s Parergon. 

To CITE. v. a. [cito, Latin.] 

1. To fummon to anfwer in a court. 

He held a late court, to which 

Sbe oft was cited by them, but appear’d not. Skak. 
Forthwith the cited dead, 

Of all paft ages, to the general-doom 

Shall haften. Milton. 

This power of cirinz, and dragging the defendant 
into cout, was taken away. Aylifie's Purergen. 

2. To enjoin; to call upon another au- 
thoritatively ; to dire&t; to fummon. 

I {peak to you, Sir Thurio; 
For Valentine, I need nòt cite hiin to it. Shakofp. 

This fad experience cites me to reveal, 
And what I dictate is frém what I feel. 

3- To quote. . 

Demonftrations in feripture may not otherwife 
be fhewed than hy citing them out of the f{cripture. 

q Hooker. 

That paffage of Piato, which I cited before. Bucors 

tn banifhment be wrote thofe verfes, which I cite 
from his letter. Dryden. 

Ci’rer. n. j [from cite. } 

1. One who cites into a court. 

z. One who yuotes ; a quoter. 

1 muft detre the cirer henceforward to inform us 
of his editions too. Atterbury. 

Cire’ss. x. f. [from cit.) A city woman. 
A word peculiar to Dryden. 

Cits and citefis raife a joyful ttrain ; 

*Tis a good omen ta begin a teign. Dryden. 

Crragrn.a. f. [eithara, Latin.} A kind 
of harp; a mufteal intrument. 

Atwhat time the heathen ha! profaoed it, even 
in that was it dedicated with fongs and citheras, and 
harps and cymbals. - Mao. 

Citizen, 


Prive 


CHT 


ery 


Ci’rizen. v.f. [civis, Lat. citoyen, Fr.] | CivET. 2. f [civette, Fr. xiberta, Arabic, 


1. A freeman of a city; not a foreigner ; 


not a flave. 
All inhabitaots within thefe ills are nat pro- 
erly cizizens, but ony fuch as are called frecmen. 
mm , pi Raleigh's Hiflory. 
2A townfman ; a man of trade; not a 
gentleman. 
When he fpeaks not like a citizen, 
You find him like a foldier. Shakefpearc. 
3. An inhabitant ; a dweller in any place. 
? Far from noify Rome fecure he lives, 
And one more citizen to Sibyl givese | Dryden. 
Ci’rizen. adj. [This is only in Shake- 
Jpeare.| Having the qualities of a citi- 
zen; as cowardice, meannels. 

So fick I am not, yct I am not weil; 

But not fo cirin a wanton, as 

‘To feem to die ere fick. Skakeff eare. 
CITRINE. adj. [citrizus, Lat.] Lemon 

coloured ; of a dark yellow. 

The butterfly, papilio major, has its wings 
fainted with citrine and black, both in long ftreaks 
and fpots. Grom. 

By citrine urine of a thicker confiftence, the falt- 
nefs of phicgm is known. Feyer on the Humours. 


CITRINE. n. f [from citrinus, Latin. } 

A fpecies of cryftal of an extremely pure, clear, 
and fine texture, generally free from flaws and 
blemifhes. It is ever found in a long and flerder 
column, irregularly hexangular, and terminated by 
an hexangular pyramid. It is from one to four or 
five inches in length. This ftone is very plentiful 
in the Weft Indies. Our jewellers have learned to 
call it citrine ; and cut ftones for rings our of it, 
which are mittaken for tepazes. Hill on Feffils. 


Cirron-tree. 2. f. [from citrus, Lat.] 
It hath broad iff leaves, like thofe of the laurel. 
The flowers confift of many leaves, expanded like 
arofe. The piftil becomes an oblong, thick, flethy 
fruit, very full of juice. Genoa ia che great nur- 
fery for thefe trees, One fort, with a pointed 
fruit, is in fo great efteem, that the fingle fruits are 


. fold at Florence fortwo fhillingaeach. Miller. 
May the fun 
With citron groves adorn a diftant foil. Addifon. 


Citron-waTer.2./. Aqua vitæ, dillilled 
with the rind of citrons. 

Like citron-evaters matrona checka inflame. Pcpe. 

Cirrut. x». f. The fame with pumpion, fo 
named from its yellow colour. 

CITY. x. f. [cité, French; civitas, Lat.] 

1. A large collection of houfes and inha- 
bitants. 

Men feek fafety from number better united, and 
from wails and fortifications, the ufe whereof is to 
make the few a match for the many: thia js the 
orginal of cities. 3 Temple, 

Giy, in a firict fenfe, means the houfes inclofed 
Within the walls: in a larger fenfe, it reaches to all 
the fuburh . Watts. 

2. [Inthe Englifh law.] A towncorporate, 

that hath a bifhop and a cathedral church. 

Cowell. 

3- ‘The inhabitants of a certain city, as 
diftinguifhed from other fubjeéts. 

What is the ciry but the people ?—— 
——True, the people are the city. Shakepeare. 

I do fufpet I have done fome offence, 

That feems difgracious In the city's eyes Shakefp. 
Ci'ry. adj. 
1. Relating to the city. 

Ris enforcement of the city wives. Shaké/peare. 
He, I accufe, 

The city ports ky this hath entered. Shakefpeare. 
2. Refembling the’ manners of the citi- 

zens. r 

Make not a city fezit of it, to let the meat cool 
ere we can agres upon the firit cut, Shakefpeare. 


fignifying /ezxt.] A perfume from the 
civet-cat. 

The civet, or civet cat, is a little animal not 
unlike our cat. It is anative of the Indies, Peru, 
Brafil, Guinea. The perfume is formed like a kind 
of greafe, in a bag under its tail, between the anus, 
and pudendum. It is gathered from tirre to tine, 
and abounds in proportion as the animal is fed. 

. Trevoux, 

Civet is of a bafer birth than tar; the very un- 
cleanly flux of a cat. Shak fpeare. 

Some putrevactions and exerements do yield ex- 
cellent odours ; as civet and mufk, and, as fome 
think, ambergreafe. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

Ci’viex. adj. [civicus, Latin.] Relating 
to civil honours or practices ; not mili- 
tary. 

With equal rays immortal Tally hone: 
Behind, Rome's penius waits with erick crowns, 
And the great father of his country owas. Pepe. 

CYVIL. adj. {cévilis, Lat.] 

1. Relating to the community; political; 
relating to the city or government. 

_ God gave them laws of civi/ regimen; and would 
not permit their commenweal to be governed by 
any other laws than his own. Hocker. 

Part tuch as appertain 
To civil juftice; part, religious rites 
Of faerifice. Mitten’s Paradife Loft. 

Bur there is another unity, which would be 
moft advantageous to our country; and that is, 
your endeavour after a civil, a political union in the 
whole nation. Spratt. 

2. Relating to any man as a member of a 
community. : f 

Break not your promife, unlefs it be unlawful or 
impoffible 5 either out of your na.ural, or out uf 
your civil power. Taylor. 

3. Notin anarchy ; riot wild; not without 
rule or government. 

For rudeft minds with harmony were caught, 
And civil life was by the mufes taughte Reccmmen. 

4. Not forcign ; inteftine. 

From a civil war God of his mercy defend us, 
as that which is moft defperate of all others. 

d Bacon to Villiers. 

5- Notecclefiaftical ; as, the ecclefiaftical 
courts are controlled by the civil. 

6. Not natural; as, a perfon banifhed or 
outlawed is faid to fuffer civil, though 
not natural, death. = 

7. Not military ; as, the civil magiftrate’s 
authority is obftruéted by war. 

8. Notcriminal; as, this is a civil procefs, 
not a criminal profecution. 

9. Civilized; not barbarous. 

England was very rude and barbarous; for it is 
but even the other day fince England grew civil. 

s oa,  „Spenfer on Ireland, 

Jo. Complaifant; civilized; gentle; well 
bred; elegant of manners; not rude; 
not bruts! ; not coarfe. 

1 heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude fea grew civil at ber fonge Shakefp. 

He was civil and well-natuied, never refufing to 
teach another. Dryden's DHE). 

And fall thefe fayings from that gentle tongue, 
Where civil fpeech and oft perfuafion hung? Prior. 

11. Grave; fober; not gay or fhewy. 

Thus night oft fee me in thy pale career, 

Till civil fuited morn appear. Milton's Poems. 
12. Relating to the ancient confular or 
imperial government ; as, civil law. 

No woman had it, but a civil do€tor. Sbakefp. 

CiviLian. af. [civilis, Lat.] One that 
profefles the knowledge of the old Ro- 
man law, and of general equity. 

a 
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The profeffors of that law, cailed civilians, be- 
eaufe the civil law is their guide, fhould not be 
difcountenanced nor difcouraged. 

Bacon's Advice to Vidliers. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art unknown 
to all_ancient civilians, and writers upon gavem- 
ment. Swift. 

Civirtsa’Ti0n. n.f. [from civil] A law, 
a&t of juftice, or judgment, which ren- 
ders a criminal procefs civil; which is 
performed by turning an information 
into an inqueit, or the contrary. Harris. 

Civiiry. m.f. (from civil] s 

1. Freedom from barbarity ; the ftate of 
being civilized. - : 

The Englith were at firit as ftont and warlike a 
people as ever the Irith; and yet are now brought 
unto that civility, that, no nation _excelleth them, 
in all goodly converfation, and all the fludies of 
knowledge aud bumanity. Spenjfir. 

Divers great monarchies have rilen from bar- 
barifm to civility, and fallen again to ruin. 

Davies on Ireland, 

Wherefoe'er her conquering eagles fled, +: 

Arts, learning, and civility were fpread. 
Derlans Poems. 

2. Politenefs ; complaifance; elegance of 
behaviour, 

Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thy diftrefs ? 
Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 

That in civility thou feen ft fo empty? Sbakefp. 

Re, by his great civility and affability, wrought 
very much upon the people, Clarendun. 

I thould be kept from a publication, did not, 
what your civility calls a requeft; your greatnefa 
command. Sourbs 


We, in point of civility, yield to others in oue 
own houfes. 4 = Saift. 


3. Rule of decency ; pradtice of politenefs. 

Love taught him fhame; and fhame, with love 

at itrife, a 
Soon taught the fweet civilitics of life. Dryden. 

To Ci’vinize. v. a. [from civil.) To re- 
claim from favagenefs and brutality; to 
inftruét in the arts of regular life. 

We fend the graces and the inufes forth 
To civilize and to inftru€ the North. 

Mufzus frii, then Orpheus, civilize 
Mankind, and give the world their deities. 

Dentar. 

Amongft thofe who are counted the civilized 
part of mankind, this original law of nature till 
takes place. Locke. 

Ofiris, or Bacchus, is reported to have civilized 
the Indians, and reigned amongft them Afty-two 
years. Arbutbnet. 

Civinizer. x. / [from cvilize.] He that 
reclaims others from a wild and favage 
life ; he that teaches the rules and cuf- 
toms of civility. 

The ciwilizers !—the difturbers fay ; 

The robters, the corruoters of mankind! 
Philips’s Briton. 

Ci'vitny. adv. [from civil.) 

1. Ina manner relating to government, 
or to the rights or character of a mem- 
ber of a community ; not naturally. 

Men that are civil Jead their lives atter one 
common law; for that a multitude fhould, with- 
out harmony, còncur jn the doing of one thing 
(for this is civilly to live), or thould manage com- 
munity of lite, it is not poffible. Hooker. 

2. Not criminally. 

That accufation, which ia publick, is either 
civilly commenced for the private fatisfaction of 
the party injured ; or elfe criminally, that is, for 
fome publick punifhment. Ayliffe. 

3- Politely; complaifantly; gently ; with. 
out rudenefs ; without brutality. 

I will deal ervilly with his poems: nothing ill is 
to be fpoken of the dead. Dryden's Pref, to bis Fab, 

Siz J would 


Waller. 
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I would have had Almeria and Ofmyn parted 
civilly ; as if it was not proper for luvers to do fo. 
Collier ef the Stage. 

He thought them folles that loft their way, 
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The continuance of the fever, clammy fweats, 
palenefs, and at laft a total ceffation of pain, are 
figns of a gangrene and approaching death. 

Arbuthnot on Diet, 


Å CLA 


Will he not, therefore, of the'two evils chufe the 
leat, by fabmitting to a mafter who hath nb im- 
mediate claim upon him, rather than to another 
who hath already revived feveral claims upon him ? 


And afk'd them civil’ to ftay. Prior. 
4. Without gay or gaudy colours, 
The chambers were handfome and cheerful, and 
’ furnithed civilly. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
Cize. n. f. [perhaps from incifa, Lat. 
fhaped or cut to a certain magnitude. ] 
The quantity of any thing, with regard 
to its external form: often written /ize. 
If no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce 
them to fome other cize or figure, then there is 
none of itfelf to give them the rixe and figure 
which they have. Grew's Cofmologia. 
Crack. z. f. [Alatchen, Germ. to rattle, 
to make a noife. 
1. Any thing that makes a lafting and im- 


Swift. 
2. A title to any privilege or pofefion in 
the hands of another. 

Either there muft have been but one fovereign 
over them all, or elfe every father of a family had 
been as good a prince, and had as good a claim to 
royalty, as thefe. Locke. 

3. In law. 

A demand of any thing that is in the poffeffion 
of another, or at the leaft out of his own; as elaim 
by charter, claim by defcent. Cowell. 

4. The phrafes are commonly to make 
claim, or to lay claim. 

The king of Pruflia /ays in his claim for Neuf- 
Chitel, as he did for the principality of Orange. 

Addifon on Italy. 

If God, by pofitive grant, gave dominion to any 


‘ 


Cia’morous. adj. [from clameur.] Voci- 
ferous; noify; turbulent; loud. 

It is no fufficient argument to fay, that, in urg- 
ing thefe ceremonies, none are fo clamorous as pa- 
pitts, and they whom papifts fuborn. Hocker. 

1 He kifs'd her lips 
With fach a elamoreus finack, that at the parting 
All the church echo'd. Shake/peare. 
At my birth i 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were Strangely clartrous in the frighted fields. 
Shakefpeare, 
With the clamcrout report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shakefpeare. 
Then various elements againft thee join‘a, 
In one more various animal combin'd, 
And fram‘d the clam'rous race of bnfy human kind, 


portunate noife: generally ufed in con- 
tempt for the tongue. 
But Mill his tongue ran on, 
And with its everlatting e/ack 
Set all men’s ears upon the rack. .  Hiudibras. 
Fancy flows in, and mufe flies high, 
He knows not when my clack will lie  Prisr. 

2. The Crack of a Mill, Abell that rings 
when more corn is required to be put in. 

Says John, juft at che hopper will I ftand, , 
And mark the clack how juftly it will found. 
p Betterton. 

To Crack. v. n. [from the noun.) 

1. To make a chinking noife. 

z. To let the tongue run. 

To Cuacx. v. a. As to clack wool, is to 
cut off the yo mark, which makes 
it to weigh lefs, and fo yield the lefs 
cuftom to the king. Cowell. 

Cran. part. pret. [This participle, which 

- is now referred to clothe, feems original- 
ly to have belonged to cloden,~or fome 
fuch word, like A/eeden, Dutch.] Cloth- 
ed; invefted; garbed. 

So oft in feats with coftly changes clad, 
To crammed maws a fpratt new ftomach brings. 
Sidacy. 
He hath c/ad himfe!f with a new garment. 
1 Kings. 
Beyond 
The flow’ry dale of Sibma, clad with vine. Milten, 
Their prayers clad 
With incenfe, where the golden altar fum'd 
Ey theic great interceffor. Milten. 
Bat virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In flefh and blood. Weller. 
To her the weeping heav’ns become ferene ; 
For her the ground ise/ad in cheerful green. Dryd. 
The courtiers were all moft magniticently elad, 
a Swift, 

To CLAIM. v.a. [clamer, French.] To 

. demand of right; to require authorita- 
tively ; not to beg or accept as favour, 

“but to exa as due. 
` If only one man hath a divine right to obedi- 
ence, no body ean claim that obedience but he that 
can thew his right. Locke. 

We mutt know how the firft ruler, from whom 
any one claims, came by his authority, before we 
can know who has a right to fuceced him in it. 
Locke, 
Poets have undoubted right to claim, 
If not the greatelt, the moft laiting name, Congreve. 
Cram. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A demand of any thing, as due. 
You, in the right of Jady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the ¢laim that Arthur did. 
: Sbakefpeare. 
Forfworn thyfelf! The traitor’s odious name 
J firk icturn, and then difprove thy claim, Dryden. 


CLAM MABLE. 


Crat’mant. 2. f. [from claim.] He that 


Pope. 


A pamphlet that will fettle the wavering, in- 


ftru€ the ignorant, and inflame she elamorcus. 

. Swift. 

CLA’MOUR. z». f. [clamor, Latin. ] 

te Ontery ; noife ; exclamation ; vocife- 
ration. 


man, primogeniture can /ay no claim to ir, unlefs 
God ordained. Locke. 
[from claim.] That 


adj. 
which may be Eemaritel as due. 


demands any thing, as unjuftly detained 
by another. 

Crai’mer. ». f [from claim.] He that 
makes a demand ; he that requires any 
thing, as unjuftly withheld from him. 

CLAIR-OBSCURE, x. f See CLARE- 
OBSCURE. 

To CLA'MBER. v. #. [probably corrupted 
from climb; as climber, clamber.] To 
climb with difficulty, as with both hands 
and feet. 


Revoke thy doom, 
Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, 
T'll tell thee, thou do’ft evil. Shakelpearce 
The people grew thea exorbitant in their elz- 
mours for juftice. Kinz Charles. 
The maid E 
Shall weep the fury of my love decay'd ; 
And weeping follow me, as thou dot now, 
With idle c/amours of a broken vow. Pris. 
2. It is nfed fometimes, but lefs fitly, o 
inanimate things. 
Here the loud Arno’s boift'rous elamours ceafe 
That with fubmiffive murmurs glides in peace. g 
Addifpn, 
To CLAMOUR. % n. [from the noun.] 
1. To make outcries ; to exclaim; tovo- 
ciferate ; to roar in turbulence. 
The obfeure bird c/amour'd the live-lnng night. 


= A . Shakefpeare. 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribu- 


nitious manner: for that is to clamour counfels 
not to inform them, Bacon's Effay:. 
2. In Shakefpeare it feems to mean, aftive- 
ly, to flop from noife. 
Clamour your tongues, and not a word more, 
É Sbakefpearte 
Cramp. x. f. [clamp, French.] 
1. A piece of wood joined to another, as 
an addition of ftrength, 
2. A quantity of bricks. 
Tn burn a clamp of bricks of fixteen thoufand, 
they allow feven ton of coals.  Mortimer's Hufe. 
To CLamp. w. a. [from the nonn.] 
When a piece of bnard is fitted with the grain to 
the end of another piece of board crofs the grain, 
the firft board is clamped. Thus the ends of tables 
are commonly clamped to preferva them from warp- 
ing. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes, 
Cran. z. f. [probably of Scottith origi- 
nal; Alaan, in the Highlands, fignifiss 
childrens) 
1. A family ; a race. ` 


The kitchen malkin pias 

Her richeft lockram "bont her reechy neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Sbhakefpeare. 

When you hear the drum, 
Clamber not you up to the cafements then. Shak. 
The men there do, not without fome difficulty, 
clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine with 
them. . Ray. 
They were forced to clamber over fo many 
rocks, and to tread upon the brink of fo many 
precipices, that tbey were very often in danger of 
their lives. Addifin's Freebolder. 
To CLAMM. v.a. [in fome provinces, to 
clam ; from clemtan, Saxon, to glue to- 
gether.] To clog with any glutinous 


matter. 

A fwarm of wafps got into a honcy-pot, and 
there they cloyed and c/ammed themfelves till there 
was no getting out again. L' Eftrange. 

The fprigs were all daubed with lime, and the 
birds clammed and taken. L'Eftrange. 

Crua’mMiness. x. f. [from clammy.] Vif- 
cofity ; vifcidity ; tenacity 5 ropinefs. 

A greafy pipkin will fpoil the clammincfs of the | 
glue. Moxon. 

Cia’mMy. adj. [from clamm.} Vifcous ; 
glutinons ; tenacious ; adhefive ; ropy. 

Bodies clammy and cleaving, have an appetite, at 
once, to follow another body, and to hold to them- 
felves. Bacon. 

Neither the brain nor fpirits can conferve mo- 
tion : the former is of fuch a clammy confiftence, 
it can no more retain it than a quagmirc. a 


_ Glanwille’s Scepfis. "hey around the flag s 
Aghatt he wak‘d, aad farting from his bed, Of each his faction, in their feveral clans, 
Cold fweat, in clammy drops, his limbs o’erfpread. Swarm populous, nnnumber'd. Milton. 


` Dryden Milton was the poetical fon of Spenfer, and Mr. 

Waller of Fairfax ; for we have our lineal defcents 

and celars as well as other families. Dryden. 

z. A body or fect of perfons, in a fenfe of 
contempt, ù a 

Partridge and the reft of his elan may hoot m= 

for a cheat; if I fail in any fingle particular. Swift. 


CLA'NCULAR, 


Joyful thoa`lt fee 
The clammy farface all o’ec-ftrown with tribes 
Of greedy infeéts. Philips. 
There is an unétuous clammy vapour that arifes 
from the ftum of grapes, when they lie mafhed to- 
gether in the vat, which puts out alight when dip- 
ped into it, Addifon on Kaly. 


CLA 


CLA’NCULAR. adj. [clancularius, Latin.) 
Clandeftine ; fecret; private ; conceal- 
ed; obfcure; hidden. 

Let us withdraw all fupplies from our tufts, and 
not by any fecret refeaved affe@ion give them clan- 
cular aids to maintaipy heir rebellions 

Decay of Piety. 

CLANDE'STINE. adj. [clandeftinus, Lat.] 
Secret; hidden; private: in an ill 
fenfe. 

Tho" nitrous tempefts, and clandefine death, 
Till'd the deep caves and num'‘raus vaults beneath, 

BA&ckmore. 

Cranove’stinery. adv. [from clande/- 
tine.] Secretly; privately; in private ; 
in fecret, 

There have been two printed papers clondefirely 
fpread about, whereof no man is able to trace the 
original. Swift. 

CLANG. z. J. [clangor, Lat.] A tharp, 
fhrill noife. 

With fuch a horrid c/ang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and fmould’ring clouds out- 
break. Milton, 


/ 


An ifland falt and bare i 
The haunt of feals and orcs, and fea-mews clang. 
Milton. 
What clangs were heard in German tkies afar, 
Of arms and armics rufhing to the war! Dryden. 
Guns, and trumpets clang, and folemn found 
» Of drunis, o’ercame their groans. Pbilips. 
To Cuanc. wv. x, [elango, Lat.] To clat- 
ter; to make a loud thrill noife. 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud “larums, neighing ftceds, and trumpets clang P 
Shakefpearc. 
The Libyans, clad in armour, lead 
~The dance; and clanging {words and thields they 
beat. Prior. 
To Crane. w. a. To ftrike together with 
a noife. 
The fierce Curetes trod tumu!tuous 
Their myftic dance, and elarg'd their founding 
arms; 
Induftrious with the warlike din to quell 
Thy iofant cries. Prior. 


Cra‘ncour. x. f. [elangor, Lat.] A load 
fhrill found.” 
In death he cried, 


Like to a difmal c/argzur heard fiom far, 
Warwick, revenge my death. Skakelpeare. 
With joy they view the waving cnfigna Ay, 
And hear the trumpets clanzour pierce the fky. 
Dryder. 
Cua’x cous. adj. [from claxg.] Making 
a clang. 

We do not obferve the cranes, and birds of long 
necks, have any mufical, but harth and clangous 
throats. Brown. 

Crank. 2.f [from clang.] A loud, thrill, 
fharp noife, made by the collifion of | 
hard and fonora dies. 

They were joined by the melodious c/ank of 
marrow-bone and cleaver. Spectator. 


To CLAP. wv. a. [clappan, Sax. klappen, 
Dutch. ] 
t. To firike together with a quick motion, 
fo as to make a noife by the collifion. 
Following the fliers, 
With them he enters; who, upon the fadden, 
Clape to their gates. Shakefpeare. 
Mea hall c/ap their hands at him, aod fhall hifs 
him out cf his placce Fob. 
Have you never feen a citizen, in a cold morn- 
ing, clapping his Gdes, and walking before his 
thop? Dryden. 
He crowing clapp’d his wings, th’ appointed cail 
Te chuck his wives together in the halle 
Dryden's Fables. 


r 


CLA 
Each poet of the air her glory fings, 
And round him the pleas'd audience clap their 
wings. Dryden. 
He had juf time to get in and clap te the door, 
to avoid the blow. Locke on Education. 
In flow’ry wreathes the royal virgin dreft 
His bending horns, and kindly c/apr his breaft. 
Addifon. 
Glad of a quarrel, ftraight I clap the door, 
Sir, let me fee your works and you no more, Pope. 


2. To add one thing to another, implying 


the idea of fomething hafty, unexpected, 


or fudden, 

They clap mouth to mouth, wing to wing, and 
leg to leg; and fo, after a fweet finging, fall down 
into lakes. Carew. 

This pink isone of Cupid's carriers: elap on 
more fails; purfue. Sbakefpeare. 

Smooth temptations, like the fun, make a maid- 
en lay by her veil and robe; which perfecution, 
like the northern wind, made her hold faft, and 
clap clofe about her. c+ Taylor. 

Jf a man be highly commended, we think him 
fufficiently leflened, if we c/ap fin, or folly, or in- 
firmity into his account.  Taylor’s Living Holy. 

Razor-makers generally c/ap a (mall bar of Ve- 
nice Reel between two fmall bars of Flemith ftecl. 

3 Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

The man elapt his fingers one day to his mouth, 
ard blew upon them. LE firange. 

His field thrown by, to mitigate the fmart, 
He clapp'd his hand upon the wounded part. Dryd. 

If you leave fome tpace empty for the air, then 
clap your hand upon the mouth of the veffel, and 
the fithes will contend to get uppermoft in the 
water. Ray on the Creation. 

Tt would be as abfurd as to fay, he clapped fpurs 
to his horfe at St. James’s, and galloped away to 
the Hague. Addifer. 

By having their minds yet in their perfect free- 
dom and indifferency, they purfue truth the better, 
having no bias yet clapped on to miflead them. 

Locke. 

I have obferved a certain cheerfulnefa in as bad 
a fyftem of features as ever was clapped together, 
which hath appeared lovely.  Addifan's Spectator. 

Let all her ways be unconfio’d, 
And clap your padlock on her mind. Prior. 

Socrates or Alexander might have a fool's coat 
clapt upon them, and perhaps neither wifdom nor 
majefly would fecure them from a {ncer. 

Watts on the Aind. 


3- To do any thing with a fudden hafty 


motion, or unexpectedly. 
We were dead afleep, 
And, how we know not, all clape under hatches. 
Skakefpeare. 
He was no feener entered into the town, but a 
fcambling foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he 
thought was in a begging or in a drunken fathioh. 
Wotton's Life of Buck. 
So much from the reft of his countrymen, and 
indeed from his whole fpecies, that his friends 
woold have clapped hin into bedlam, and have 
hegged his eftate. Spelat, 
Have you obferv’d a fitting hare, 
Lit'ning, and fearful of the ftorm 
Of horns and hounds, clap back hereac? Prior. 
We will take our remedy at law, and clap an 
ation upon you for old debts. 
Arbutkna's Hiflory of Jobn Bull. 


4. To celebrate or praife by clapping the 


hands; to applaud. 

I have often heard the ftationer withing for 
thofe handsto take off his melancholy bargain, 
which clapped its performance on the ftage. 

a Dedication ta Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 
5- To infec with a venereal poifon. [See 
the noun. } 

Jf the patient hath been c/ape, it will be the more 
difficuit to cure him the fecund time, and worfe 
the third. Wifeman. 

Let men and manners ev'ry dilh adapt; 

Who'd force his pepper where his gucits are age? 
mg. 


To CLAP, v. 2. 


CLA 3 
6. To Cuar up. ` To complete fuddenly, 


without much precaution. 
No longer than we well could wath our hands, 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace. Sbakefpe 
‘Was ever match clape up fo fuddenly ? Shap. 
A peace may be clapped up with that fuddennele, 
that the forces, which are now in motion, may 
unexpectedly falt upon his skirts. 
j «+ Howwel’s Vocal Foref. 


7. To Cuar up. To imprifon with little ` 


formality or delay. 

Being prefented to the emperor for his admira- 
ble beauty, he was known, and the prince clape 
him ap as his inveigler. ? = Sandys 


te To move nimbly with a noife.' °° 
Every door flew open 
- T’ admit my entrance; and then c/upe behind me, 
To bar my going back. . Dryden. 
A whirlwind rofe, that with a violent blaf 
Shook all the dome: the doors around me ¢/apr. 
Dryden. 


2. To enter with alacrity and brifknefs up - 


‘ on any thing. 


Come, a fongim——— © 
—Shall.we clap into’t roundly, without fayiriz we” 
are, hoarfe?., o er a4 Shakefpeares, 


3. To-ftrike the ‘hands together in ap- 


plaufe. 
« All the beft men are ours; for tis ill hap- 
Jf they hold, when their ladies bid’em clap. Shak. 
Crap. z. f [from the verb. ] 
1. A loud noife made by fudden collifion. 
Give the door fuch a clap as you go out, as 
will fhake the whole room, and make every thing 
rattle in it. wos Savifte 
2. A fudden or unexpected a& or motion. 
Jt is monftrous to me, that the fouth-fea fhonld 
pay half their debts at one clape Swift's Letters. 
3. An explofion of thunder. 
There fhall be horrible claps of thunder, asd 
flathes of lightning, voices and earthquakes. 
Hakewill on Providence, 
The clap is pah, and now the fkies are`cleate 
Dryden's Juv. 


a 


4. An ac of applaufe. 

The aétors, in the midi of an innocent old 
play, are often ftartled in the midft of unexpeéted 
claps or hiffes. Addifon. 
5- A fudden or unexpected misfortune. 

Obfolete. ’ a 
6. A venereal infe@tion. [from elapair, Fr.]’ 

Time, that at laft matures a clap to pox. Pope. 

7. [With e The nether part of 

the beak of a hawk. 4 
CLAPPER. #. f. [from clap] wos 
1. One who claps with his hands ; an ap- 

plauder, » 
2. The tongue of a bell. 

He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his 
tongue is the clapper; for what his heart thinks, 
his tongue fpeaks. M Shakefpearc. 

l faw a young lady full down the other day, and 
fhe much refembled an overturned bell without a 
clappere Addifon. 

3- Crapper ofa Mill. A piece of wood , 
fhaking the hopper. 
To Cra‘prercuaw. v. a. [from clap and 

claw.] To tonguebeat; to feold. , 

They are clapperclawing one another, I'll loole” 

on. a Shakefpeare. 
They "ve always been at daceers-drawing, 

And one another elapperclawwing. Hudibras. 
CLA RENCEUX, or CLA'RENCIRUX: 2. fo 

The fecond kiug at arms: fo named 

from the duchy ofClarence. ° 
Crarg-onscure. m f [from clarus, 
bright, and ob/eurus, Lat.] Light and 
fhads in painting, =~ ’ 

As 


Ciylog A 


’ As mafters in the clare-ebjeure 
With various light your eye allure; 
A flaming yellow here they {pread, 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red; 
` Yet fio:n thefe colours, oddly mix'd, 
Yous fight upon the whole is fix’d. Prior. 


CLARET. 2. f. [clairet, Fr.) French wine, 
of a clear pale red colour. 

Red and white wine are in a trice confounded 

e into claret. r Boyle. 

The caret fmooth, red as the lips we prefs 
Tn fparkling fancy, while we drain the bowl. 

d Thomfon. 
CLA'RICORD. 2. f. [from clarus and chor- 
da, Latin.] 

A mofical inftrument in form of a fpinette, but 
more anclent. It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and 
feventy ftrings. 3 Chambers. 

CLARIFICA TION, 2. f. [from clarify. ] 
The act ‘of making any thing clear from 
impurities, 

Liquors are, many of them, at the firft, thick 
and troubled; as mufte, and wort: to know the 
means of accelerating clarification, we matt know 
the caufes of clarification. k Bacon. 


To CLARIFY. v. a. [clarifier, French.] 
1. To purify or clear any liquor; to fe- 
parate from feculencies or impurities. 

The apothecaries c/arify their fyrups by whites 
of eggs, beaten with the juices which they would 
clarify ; which whites of eggs gather al} the dregs 
and groffcr parts of the juice to them; and after, 
the fyrup being (ct onthe fire, the whites of eggs 
themfelves harden, and are taken forth. Bacen. 


2. To brighten; to illuminate. This fenfe 
is rare. a 
The will was then dudtile and pliant to all the 
motions of right reafon: it met the ditates of a 
clarifed underftanding half way. South. 
The Chriftian religion is the only means that 
God has fanétified, tu fet fallen man upon his legs 
again, to clarify his seafon, and to setity his will. 
, South. 
To Cra'riFY. v. n, To clear up; to 
grow bright. = 
Whofoever hath his'mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and underftanding do clarify 
and break up in the difcourfing with another 5 he 
marfhalleth his thoughts more orderly, he fecth 
how they look when they are turned ‘into words. 
Bacen’s Effays. 
Cra’rion: n. f. [clariz, Spanith; from 
clarus, loud, Lat.] A trumpet; a wind 
inftrument of war. 
And after to his palace he them brings, 
With hams, and trumpets, and with c/arions (weet ; 
And all the way the joyous people ings.  Spenfer. 
- , Then trait commands, that at the warlike found 
Of trumpets loud, and clagions, be uprear'd 
The mighty ftandard.  « Milton's Paradife Lefi. 
Let fuller notes th' applauding world amaze, 
And the loud c/arien labour in your praife. Pope. 
Cra’rity. x. f. (clarté, French; claritas, 
Latin.] Brightnefs; {plendour. 
A light by abundant ¢lurity invifible; an un- 
&:rtandiag which itfelf can only comprehend. 
z Sir Waiter Raleigh. 
Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, 
bat the angels of light in all their c/zriry. 
5 Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Cra’ry. m. /. [berminium, Lat.) An herb. 
Plants that have circled leaves do all abvunod with 
moifture. The weakeit kind of curling is rough- 
nefs; asin clary and burre Bacon's Natural Hif. 
To CLASH. v, n. [tkrn, Dut. to make 
h pokea 
x. Ta make a noife by mutual collifion ; 
to ftrike one againit another. 
Three times, as of che cla/bing found 
Of atms, we heard. Denbam. 


t 


Crasn. 2. f. [from the verb.] - 
't. A noify collifion of two bodies. 


z. Oppofition ; contradiction. 


CLASP. 2. f. [che/pe, Dutch.] 


2. An embrace, in contempt. 


To Crasp. v. a. [from the noun.]} 


CLA. 


Thofe few that Should happen to clafby thight 
sebound after the collition. Benticy. 
How many candles may fend out their light, 
without clafirg upon one another! which argues 
the fmallnefs cr the parts of light, and the large- 
neis of the interftices between particles of air and 
other bodies. a Cheyne. 
2. To act with oppofite power, or contrary 
diretion. 

Neither was there any queen-mother who might 
claf with his counfellora for authority. Bacon. 

Thofe that are nat convinced what help this is 
to magiftracy, would find it, if they thould chance 
to cla/h. n South. 

3. To contradi; to oppofe. 

Wherever there are men, there will be clafbing 
fome time or other; and a knocky or a conten, 
fpoils all. L'Efirange. 

The abfurdity in this inftance is abvious; and 
yet every time that c/a/bing metaphors are put 
together, this fault is committed. Spectator. 

To Crasu.v. a. To ftrike one thing a- 
gainft another, fo as to produce a noife, 
The nodding ftatue ¢lajb'd his arms, 
And with a fullen found, and feeble cry, 
Half funk, and half pronoune’d the word of vic- 
tory. Dryden. 
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'CLA’sPER, mf. [from cla/p.] The ten- 

. drils or threads of creeping plants, by 

which they cling to other things for fup- 
rt. 

The tendrels or clafpers of plants are given only 
to fuch fpecies as have weak and infirm ftalks. 

Ray on the Creation 
Cra’spxnire.2./. [from clafp and knife.] 
A knife which folds into the handle. 
CLASS. z. j. [from clafis, Latin.] 
1. A rank or order of perfons. 

Segrais has diftinguithed the readers of poetry, 
according to their capacity of judging, into three 
claffes. à . Dryden. 

z. A number of boys learning the fame 
leffon at the {chool. 

We fhall be feized away from this lower clafs 
in the (chool of knowledge, and our convesfation 
Mall be with angels and illuminated fpirits. 

Warts on the Mind. 

3. A fet of beings or things; a number 

ranged in diftribution, under fome com- 
mon denomination. 

Among this herd of politicians, any one fet 
make a very confiderable clafi of mene 

Addifen's Freekoldcr. 

Whate'er of mongrel, no one clafi admits 

A wit with dunces, anda dunce with wits. — Pope. 

To Crass. w. a. [from the noun.) To 
range according to fome ftated method 
of diftribution ; to range according to 
different ranks. 

I confidered that, by the c/afing and methodi- 
zing fuch paffages, I might inftruét the reader. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Cra‘ssicat. s 


CiN ladj. [claficus, Latin. ] 


t. Relating to antique authors; relating 
to literature, 

Poetick fields encompafs me around, 

And fill I feem to tread on claffick ground. Alldif. 

With them the genius of eluffick learning dwe- 
leth, and from them it is derived. 

Felten on the Clafficts. 
2. Of the firft order or rank. 

From this ftandard the value of the Roman 
weights and coins are deduced: in the fettling 
of which I have followed Mr. Greaves, who 
niay be juftly reckoned a claffical author on this 
fubject. Arbuthnot cn Coinse 

Cra’ssicn. n. f [claffiews, Lat.] An au- 
thor of the firi rank: ufually taken for 
ancient authors. k 

The elafficks of an age that heard of none, Pope. 

CLASSIS. n. J. '[Latin.] Order; fort; 
body. 

He had declared hia opinion of that clafis of 
men, and did all he could to hinder their growth. 

Clarendon. 

To CLA‘TTER. v. x. [clacnunge, a rat- 
tle, Saxon.) 


1. To make a noife hy- knocking two fo- 
norous bodies frequently together. 
Now the (prightly trumpet from afar 
Had rous’d the neighing Seeds to {cour the fields, 
While the fierce riders clurser’d on their thields. 
n Dryden. 
2. To utter 2 noife by being ftrack toge- 
ther. 
All that night was heard an unwonted clattering 
of weapons, and of men running to aod fro. 
Knolles’s Hiflory. 
Down funk the moniter-bulk, and prefs’d the 


The clad of arms and voice of men we hear. 
5 Derbam. 
He nobly feiz’d thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and flau;#iter, and the clafb of arms. Pope. 


yw. Then from the cla/bes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like {parks trom flint’s collifion, fprings. 
Denkam. 
In the very next line he reconciles the fathers 
and fcripture, and fhews there is no lab herwixt 
them. Steer bury. 


1. A hook to hold any thing clofe; asa 
book, or garment. 
The fcorpion’s claws here grafp a wide extent, 
And here the crab’s in teffer clalps are beot. Addl. 
He took me afide, cpening the clafps of the 
parchment cover, Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Your fair daughter, 
Tranfported with no worfe nor better guard, 
But with a knave of hire, a gondalier, A 
To the grofs clafps of a lafcivious Moor. Skakefp. 


1. To fhut with a clafp. 

Sermons are the keys nt the kingdom of heaven, 
and do open the fcriptures3 which dcing but read, 
remain, in comparifon, ftill clafped. Hasker. 

There Caxton flept, with Wynkin at his fide; 
Onc chifp’d ia wood, and one in ftrong cowhide. 

: Pope. 
z. To catch and hold by twining, 
Direét 

The clafping ivy shere to climb, Milton's Par. Loft. 
3. To hold with the hands extended ; to 
|} inclofe between the hands. 
` Occafion turneth the handle of the bottle firit to 

bs received; and after the belly, which is hard to 

clafp. Bacen. 
4. To embrace. 

Thou art a flave, whom fortune's tender arm 

With favour never cla/pr, but breda doge Shakefp. 
Thy fuppliant 
t Tbeg, and elafp thy knees. Milton's Par. Lo). 
He ftoop’d below r 
The flying fpear, and shun‘d the promis’d blow; 
Then creeping, c/ajp'd the hero's knees, and pray'd. 
i Dryden. 


t k ground; 
„ Now, now he clafps her to his panting breatt; His arms and clattering fhicld on the vat body 
Now he devours her with his eager eyes.,; Smith, found. Dryden. 
5» To inclofe. , Their clattering arms with the fierce Mocks 
f Boys, with women's voices, refound; 
Strive to {peak big, and cla/p thcir female joints Helmets and broken launces fread the ground. 
In Ri uaweildy arms ugainft thy crown. Shuke Granville, 
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3. To talk fait and idly. - 


Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loft for lack of telling ; 
Now, fiker, I fee thou do’ but clatter; 
Herm may come of melling. Spenfer. 
All thofe airy a hee which bettered -not 
men’s manners, wi y a noife and clattering of 
words. Decay of Picty. 

To CLA'TTER. V. a. 

1. To ftrike any thing fò as to’ make it 
found and rattle. 

I only with an oaken ftaff will meet thee, 
And raife fuch outcries on thy clatrer'd iron, 
That thou oft fhalt with thyfelf at Gath. Mikon. 
When all the bees are gone to fettle, 
You clatter fill your brazen kettle. Swift. 

2. To difpute, jar, or clamour: a low 
word. Martin, 

Cra‘rrer. 2. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A rattling noife made by the frequent 
and quick collifion of fonorous bodies. 
A clatter is a cla often repeated with 
great quicknefs, and feems to convey | 

- the idea of a fonnd fharper and fhriller 
than rattle. [See the verb.] 

I have feen a monkey overthrow all the difhes 
and plates in a kitchen, merely for the pleafure of 

> feeing them tumble, and hearing the clatter they 
made in their fall. Saif. 

z. Itis ufed for anyitumultuous and con- 
fufed noife. r) 

By this great clatter, one of the greatelt note 
, Scems bruited. Stakefpeare. 
Grow to be fhast, ~ 
Throw by your clatter, k 
Bex Fonfon. 


9 Aad handle the matter. 
O Rourk’s jolly boys 
Ne’er dreamt of the matter, 
Till rons’d by the noife 
And mufical carter. 
The jumbling particles of matter 
In chaos make not fuch a clatter. 


Swift. 

Cra’vaten. adj, [clavatus, Lat.] ean. 
bed; fet with knobs. 

Thefe appear plainly to have been clavated 
{pikes of fome kind of cchinus ovarius. 
Woodward on Feffils. 

CLAa'UDENT. adj. [claudens, Lat.) Shut- 

: ting; inclofing ; confining. , Dif. 

To CLAUDICATE. v. n. (claudico; La- 
tin.] To halt; to limp. Dia. 

Crauaica rion. n, /. [from claudicate.] 
The aé or habit of halting. DiGi. 

Crave. [the preterite of chave.] See 
CLEAVE. ~ 

CLAVELLATED. adj. [clavellatus, low 

' Latin.} Made with burnt tartar: a 
chymical term. Chambers, 
Air, tranfmitted throngh clavellated afhes into 

ao exhaufted receiver, lofes weight as it paffes 
through them. Arbuthnot. 

Cra’ver. m f. [clepen pynz, Sax.] This 
is now univerfally written clover, though 
not fo properly. See Cover. 

Cra vicu. 7. [elavicula, Lat.] The 
collar bone. 

Some quadrupeds can bring their fore fect unto 
“their mouths; as moft that have clavictes, or collar 
bones. Brown. 
A girl was brought with angry wheals down 

- her neck, towards the clavicle, Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Crause, n. f. [claufula, Latin.] 

1. A fentence; a fingle -part of a dif- 
courfe; a fubdivifion of a larger fen- 
tence; fo much of a fentence as is to be 
conftrued together, 

God may be gloritied by obedience, and obeyed 
by performance of Lis will, although no fpecial 


4 


Swift. 


i CLA 

tlaufe or fentence of feripture be in every fch 
action fet before men’s eyes to warrantit.  Eocker. 

2. An article, or particular ftipulation. 

The cfunfe is untrue concerning the bifhop. 

Hooker. 
When, after his death, they were fent both to 
Jews and Gentiles, we find not this clau/e in their 
commifiien. Sonwthe 
Cua’ustrat. adj, [from clauftrum, Lat.] 
Relating to acloyfter, or religious houfe. 
Claufiral priors are fuch as prefide over monatte- 


ties, next to the abbot or chicf governour in fuch 
religious houfes. Ay lift. 


Cra‘usure. n. f. [claufura, Lat.] Con- 


finement -the at of fhutting ; the fate 
of being fhat. 


In fome monatterics the feverity of the claufure 
is hard to be barn: Geddes. 


CLAW. 2. /. [clapan, Saxon.] ’ 
1, The foot of a beaft or bird, armed with 


fhatp nails; or the pincers or holders of 


a fhell-fith. = 
I faw her range abroad to feek her food, 
T' embrue her teeth and claws with lukewarm 
blood. Spenfer. 
What's juftice to a man, or laws, 
That never comes within their claws?  Hudibrai 
He foftens the harth rigour of the laws, 
Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpy 
claws. , Gartb. 
2. Sometimes-a hand, in contempt. 
To Craw. v. a. [clapan, Saxou.} 
1. To tear with nails or claws. .-_. 
Lock, if the wither'd elder hath not his poll 
tlazw’d like a parrot. Shakefpeare. 
2. To pull, as with the nails. 
l am afraid we fhall not cafily claw off that 
name. South. 
3- To tear or feratch in general. 
But we muft claw ourfelves with thameful 
And heathen ftripes, by their example. Hudibras. 
They for, their own opinions ftand faft, 
Only to have them clacr'd and canyatt. Hudibras. 
4. To feratch or tickle. 
1 muft laugh when I am merry, and claw no 
t maninhishumour. ° Shakelpeare. 
5+ To flatter: an obfolete fenfe. See 
CLaweack. ' a 
6. Yo Craw off, or away. To feold; to 


| midt. ° 
You thank the ‘place where you found money ; 


but the jade Fortune îs to be clawed away for’t, it” 


yoo thould lofe it. L'Eftrange, 
Cra‘wnack. af. [from claw and back. ] 


A flatterer ; a fycophant; a wheedler. 

“The fope’s clawhacks. Jewel. 
Cra'wen., adj, [from claw.] Furnifhed or 
! armed with claws. , 


Among quadrupeds, of all the c/aqued, the lion 
is the ftrongeft.. , Greea's Cofmelogia, 
CLAY. n. f. [elai, Welth ; kley, Dateh.] 
1. Unétuons and tenacious earth, fach as 
will mould into a certain form. 

Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty and 
compat, ftiff, vifcid, and duétile to a preat degree, 
while moift ; {mooth to the touch, not eafily break- 
ing between the fingers, nòr readily diffufible in 
water; and, when’ mixed, not teadily fubfiding 
from ite “ Hill on Foffils. 

Deep Acheron, 
Whofe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and cla 5 
Are whirl'd aloft. Dr a 

Expofe the clay tothe rain, to drain it from falts, 
that the bricks tay be more durable. 

P ‘ Woodavard on F. offils. 

The fan, which fofiens wax, will harden clay, 

' à Waits. 

Clover is the bet way of improving eltys, where 
manure js fcarces Mortimers Hufeandry. 


CLE 


| z: [In-poetry.] Earth in general; the 


terreftrial element. 
Why thould our cluy 
Over our fpirits fo much fway ? Dinne. 
To Cray. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
cover with clay; to manure with clay. 
This manuring lafts fifty years: then the ground 
mutt be clayed again. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Cuay-coup. adj. [clay and cold.) Life- 
lefs ; cold as the unanimated earth. 
I wafb’d his z/ay-cold corfe with holy drops, 
And faw him laid in hallow’d ground. Rowe, 
Cray-pit. 2. f [clay and pit.] A pit 
where clay is dug. 
“Twas found in a cliy-pit. Woodward on Fofils. 
Ciayes.n. f [claye, Fr. In fortification.] 
Wattles made with flakes interwove 
with ofiers, to cover with lodgments. 
Chambers. 
Cua’vey, adj. [from clay.] Confifting 
of clay; abounding with clay. < 
Some in a lax ov fandy, fome a heavy or clayey 
foil. Derbam 
Cria‘yisu. adj. (from clay.] Partaking of 
the nature of clay ; containing particles 
of clay. y 
Small beer proves an unwholefome drink ; per- 
haps, by being brewed with a thick, muddifh, and 
clayifh watery which the brewers covets... p 


Harvey on Confumptions. ” 


Cia’ymare. n. fe [clay and marl} A 
whitith, fmooth, chalky clay. 

Claymarl refembles clay; and is near a-kin to 
it; but is more fat, and fometimes mixed with 
chalk-ftones, | + Mortimers Hufbandry. 

CLEAN. adj. [glan, Welt; clene, Sax.] 

1. Free from dirt or filth; as, clean water. , 

| Both his hands, moft filthy feculent, 
Above the water wercton high extent, 
And fain’d to waflı them(elves inceffantly 5 
Yet nothing cleaner were for fach intent, 
But rathér fouler. ‘ 

‘They make clean the outfide of the cup and of 
„the platter, but within they are full -of extortion 
and excefs. S Matthew. 

He that hath elan hands and a pure hearts _Pfal. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God! Pfalns, 


t 


2. Free from moral impurity ; chafte ; in-, 


| nocent; guiltiefs, 

3. Elegant; neat; not unwieldy ; not en- 
cumbered with -any thing nfelefs or dif- 
proportioned. ' $ 

The timber and wood are in fome trees more 
cleon, in fome more knotty. Bacon's Natural Hifl. 
Yet thy waift is ttraight and c/ran 
As Cupid’s thaft, or Hermes’ rod. Waller. 

4. Not foul with any loathfome difeafe ; 
nat Ieprong, : 

If the plague be fomewhat dark, and fpread not 
in the fkin, the prieft hall pronounce him clean. 
— m Leviticus. 

5- Dextrous; not bungling ; feat: as, a 
elean trick; a clean leap ; a clean boxer. 

Cuan. adv. K — 

1. Quite ; perfectly ; fully; completely. 
This fenfe is now little ufed. ‘ : 

Their a€tions have been clean contrary unto 


thofe before mentioned. Hooker. 
Being feated, and domeftick broils” 
Clean overblown. Shakefpeare. 


A philofopher, prefed with the fame objection, 
fhapes an anfwer ckan contrary. 7 
Hakeawill on Providence, 
z. Without mifcarriage; in a dexterous 
manner. 
Pope came off clan with Homer; but they fay, 


Broome went before, and kindly fvept the way. 
Henley, 


To 


Vairy Queen. 


= 
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To Crean. v.a. [from the adjective.] To 
free from dirt or filth. 
Theirtribesadjufted, clean'd their vig'rous wings, 
And many a circle, many a fhort effay, 
Wheel'd round and round. - Themfor. 


Cre‘anviLy. adv. [from cleanly.) An a 
cleanly manner. 


CLEANLINESS, 2. f. [from cleanly.] 
1. Freedom from dirt or filth. 

1 thall fpeak nothing of the extent of this city, 
the cleantinefs of its ftrcets, nor the beauties of its 
piazza. Addifon- 

2. Neatnefs of drefs; purity; the quality 
contrary to negligence and naitinel(s. 

The miftrefs thought it either not to deferve, or 
not to need, any exquifite decking, having no 
adorning but eleanlinefs. Sidney. 

From whence the tender fkin affames 

A fiveetnefs above all perfumes 5 

From whence a clean/inefs remains, 

Incapable of outward ‘ftains. 

Such eleanlinefs from head to heel ; 

No humours grofs, or frowzy fteams, 

No noifome whifts, or fweaty ftreams. Swift. 

CLEANLY, adj. [from clean.] i 
i. Free from dirtinefs; careful to avoid 
filth; pure in the perfon. 

Next that thal! monutain ‘fparagus be laid, ‘ 
Pull'd by fome plain but ekanly country maid. 

p a 5 Dryden. 
An ant is a very cleanly infe@t, and throws out 
of ber neft all the fmall remains of the corn on 


Swift. 


which fhe reeds. Addifon. 
2. That which makes cleanlinefs. 
In our fantaftick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. Prier, 


3- Pure; innocent; immaculate. 

Perhaps human nature meets few more fweetly 
relifhing and cleanly joys, than’ thofe that derive 
from fuccefsfu! trials. Glanville. 

4. Nice; addrefsful; artful. 

Through his fine handling, and his clearly play, 
All thofe royal figns had ftole away. Sperfer. 

We can fecnze ourfelves a retreat by fome clean!y 
evafion. LEfirange’s Fables. 

Cre’anty. adv: [from clean] Elegantly ; 
neatly ; without naftinefs. 

If I do grow great, I'll leave fack, and live 
cleanly, as a nobleman thould. Sha efb. Henry 1V. 

CLEANNESS. x. fe [from clean} 

1. Neatnefs ; freedom from filth. 

z. Eafy exattnefs; jultnefs; natural, un- 
laboured corre€tnefs, 

He thewed no ftrength in thiking of his ftaff; 
but the fine cleanneft of bearing it was delightful. 

Sidney. 

He minded only the clearnefs of his-fatire, and 

the cleanaefs of exprefion. ` 
3- Purity; innocence, 

The cleannefs and purity of one's mind is never 
better proved, than in difcovering its own faults at 
firft view. Pope. 

To Creanse. v, a. [clenpian, ei 
1. To free from filth or dirt, by wafhing 
or rubbing. 

Cleanfe the pale corps with a religious hand 


From thepolluting weed andéommonfand. “Pricer. 


2. To purify from guilt. f 
The bluenefs of a wound cleanfeth away evil, 
Proverbs. 
Notall her od'roos tears caniekanfe her crime, 
The plantalone deforms the happy elime. Dryden. 
3: To free from" noxious humours by pur- 
gation. i 
Canft chou not minifter to a mind difeas’d, 
A» . with fome {weet oblivious antidote, ‘ 
Cleanfe the ftuff"d bofom of chat perilous Stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? Shakefpeare. 
This oil, combined with its own falt and (ugar, 
makes it faponaceous and cleanfing, by which qua- 
10 


Dryden's Juvenal, | 


Gut 


lity it often helps digettion, and ezcites appetite. 
Arbuthuce on Alimenti. 

4. Fo free froin leprofy. 
< Shew thyfelf to the prieft, and offer fer thy elean- 
Jing thofe things which Mofes cimmanded. 

; Mark, i. 44s 

5. To'fcour ; to rid of all ofenfive things. 

This river the Jews proffered the pope tochanje, 
fo they might have what they founds 

Addifon on Italy. 

Cre’anser. m f. [clenrene, Sax.) That 
which has the quality of evacuating any 
foul humours, or digeiting a fore; a de- 
tergent. , ‘ 

Ir there happens an impofthame; honey, and 
even honey of rofes, taken inwardly, is a good 
cleanfer. Arbuthnot. 

CLEAR. adj. [clair, Fr. klaer, Dutch; 
clarus, Lat.) 

t. Bright; tranfpicuous; pellucid; tran- 
fparent; luminous; without opacity or 
cloudinefs ; not nebulous ; not opacous ; 
not dark, 

Tke ftream is fo tranfparent, pure, and clear, 
That, had the felf-enamour'd youth gaz‘d here, 
He but the botom, not his face, had feens Dend. 

2. Perfpicaciows ; fharp. 

Michael from Adam's eyes the film remov'd, 
Which that falfe fruit, chat premis’d e/cerer fight, 
Had bred. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

A tun about was every pillar there; 

A polith’d mirrour thone not half fo clear, 
Dryden’s Fables, 
3. Cheerful; not clouded with care er au- 


ger. 
Sternly he pronownc’d E 
The rigid interdi&ion, which refounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice, 
Not to incur; but foon his clear afpect i 
Return’d, and gracioas purpofe thus renew`d.” 
Miltons 
4. Free from clouds; ferene.. 
1 will darken the earth in a clear daye Amas. 
And the clear fun on his wide watery glafs 
Gaz'd hot. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
5. Without mixture; pure; unmingled, 
Ó. Perfpicuous; not obfcure; not hard to 
be underftood ; not ambiguous. —_, 
We pretend to give a clear account how thunder 
and lightning is produced. Temple 
Many men reafon exceeding clear and tightly, 
who know net how to make a fyllngifm. Locke. 
7. Indifputable ; evident; undeniable. 
Remain’d to our almighty foe 
Clear vidtory 3 to çur part lofs, and rout 
Throngh all th’ empyrean. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
8. Apparent ; ‘manifeft; not hid}, not 
dark. e ' 
The hemifphere of earth, in charg? ken, 
Stretch'd out to th’ ampleft reach of prefpeét lay. 
Milton. 
Unto God, who underftandeth all their fecret 
‘cogitations, they are clear and’manifett. 
The pleafure of right reafoning is ftill the greater, 
by how much the confequences are more c/ear, and 
the chains of them more long. Burnet’: Theory. 
9. Quick to underftand; prompt; acute, 
Mother of fcience, now | feel thy power 
Within me clearynot only to-difcern 
Things in their caufes, but to trace the ways 
OfhigheR agents, deem’d however wife.  Adi/ren. 
10. Unfpotted ; guiltlefs ; irreproachable. 
. Duncan has been fo ekar in his great office. 
Skakefpeare. 
Think that the teare gads, who make them 
honours 
; Of men's impoffibilities, have preferv'd thee. , 
Shakefpesre. 
Repentance fo altereth and chaageth à man 
through the mercy of God, be he hever f defiled, 
q thatit makcth him:pure and clare Pe bitgifte. 


Hooker’ 


CIDE 


Though the peripatetiek philofiphiy has been 
moft eminent in its way, yet other fects have not 
been wholly ekar of it. Locke, 

Statefman, yet friend to truth, in fou! fincere, 
In action faithful, aod in honour clear. Pope. 

11. Unprepoffeffed ; not preoccupied; im- 
partiak, 

Leucippe, of whom one look, in a clear judg- 
ment, would have been more acceptable than all 
her kindnefa fo prodigally beftowed. _ Sidney. 

12. Free from diftrefs, profecution, or 
imputed guilt. 

‘The crue? corp`ral whifper’d in my ear, 

Five paunds, it rightly tipt, woold fet'me clear. 
Gay. 
13. Free from dedudtions or encumbrances. 

Hope, if the fuccefs happens’ to fail, is clear 
gains as long as it laits. Collier againft it 

Whatever a foreigner, who pucchafes land here, 
gives fer it, is fo much every farthing clear gain 
to the nations for that money comes ¢/ear in, 
without carrying out any thing for it. Larke. 

I often with’d chat I had char, 
| For life, fixyhundred pounds a-ycars, | Svift. 

14. Unencumbered ; without let or hin- 
drance ; vacant; unobftruéted. 

If he he fo far beyond his health, 
Methinks he thould the fooner pay his debts, 
And make a elar way to the gods. Shakefpeare. 

A poft-boy winding his horn at us, my compa- 
nion gave him two or three curfes, and left the 
way cigar for him. K Addifor. 

A clear tage is left for Jupiter to difplay his 
omnipotence, and turn the fate of armies alone. 


Popes Effay on Hemer. 
15. Out of debt. 


16. Unentangled ; at a fafe diftance from 
any dangcr-or enemy. 

i Finding aorfelves too Now of fail, we put on a 
compelled valour, and in the grapple I boarded 
them: on the initant they got clear of our thip. 

3 Skakefpeare. 

It requires care for a man with a double defign 
to keep cfear of clafhing with kis own reafonings. 

L’ Effrarge. 


ihiz. Canorous ; founding diftin@ly, plain- 


ly, articulately, 
I much approved of my friend's infifting upon 
the qualifications of a good afpe&t and a clear voice. 
t s Addifon. 
“Hark! the numbers foft and clear 
Gently fteal urion ‘the ear; 
Now louder and yet louder rife, J 
And fill with fpreading-founds the fies. Popea 
18. Free; guiltlefs: with from. 
lam clear from the blood of this woman. 
j Sufanna. 
None is fo fit to corre&t their faults, as he who, 
is clear from any in his own writings. Dryden. 
1g. Sometimes with of 
The airis clearer of grofs and damp exhalations. 
ka o a Temple. 
20. Ufed of perfons. Diftinguifhiug; ju- 
dicious ; intelligible: this is fcarcely, 
~ufed but in converfation. 
Crear. adv. , 
1. Plainly; not obfcurely. 
Now clear T underftand 
What oft my fteddieft thoughts have fearch'd in 
vaio. d Afiltoge 
2. Clean; quite; completely. A low 
word. , 
He put his mouth to-her ear, and,’ under prè- 
text of a whilper, bit it clear off. L’Eftranges> 
Creag. wf sA term ufed by builders for, 
the infide of a houfe ; the {pace within 
from wall to wall. 
To Cuzar. v. a. [from the aljective.] 
1! To make bright, by removing opacous 
bodies} to brighten. * 


‘ r 


Your 


Gre : 
Your eyes, that feem fo clear, 
Yet are but dim, fhall perfectly be then 
Open'd and clear’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Like Boreas in his race, when rushing forth, 
He fweeps the fkics, and clears the cloudy Narth. 
- Dryden. 
A favoury difh, a homely treat, 3 
Where all is plain, where all is neat, 
, Clear up the cloudy foreheads of the great. Dryd. 


2. To free from obfcurity, perplexity, or 
- ambiguity. - 

To clear up the feveral psrts of this theory, I 
was willing to lay afide a great many other fpecu- 
tations. . Burnets Theory» 

When, in the knot of the play, no other way is 
left for the difcovery, then let a god defcend, 

` and clear the bufinefs to the audience. Dryden. 

By myftica) terms, and ambiguoas phrafes, he 
‘darkens what he fhould ekar up. + ? Boyles 

Many knotty points there are, - 
< Which all difcufs, but few can clear. Prior. 
3. To purge from the imputation of guilt; 
to jeftify ; to vindicaté ; to defend: 
often with from before the thing. _— 

Somerfet was much cleared by the death of thofe 
who were executed, to make him appear faulty. 

= G Sir Fobn Hayward. 

To clear the Deity from the imputation of 

‘tyranny, injuftice, and diffimulation, which none 
do throw upon God with more prefumption than 
» thofe who are the patrons of abfolute neceffity, is 
both comely and chriftian. Bramball againft Hobbes. 
fi To elear herfelf, - 
For fending him no aid, the came from Egypt. 
‘ Dryden. 
I will appeal to the reader, and am fure he will 
clear me from partiality. Dryden's Fables, 
How! wouldft tbou clear rebellion? Addifon. 
Before you pray, clear your foul from all thofe 
Gns, which you know to be difpleafing to God. 
Wakes Preparation for Death. 
4. To cleanfe: with of, or from. 
My hands are of your colour; but I fhame 
To wear a heart fo white: J 
A little water clears us of this deed. Sbakefpeare. 
ç. To remove any encumbrance, or em- 
barraffment. £ 
A man digging in the grouod did meet with a 
door, having a wall on each hand of it; from 
which having cleared the earth, he forced open the 
door, À : Wilkins 
This one mighty fum has elear’d the debt. 


$ « 


Dryden. f 


A ftatue lies hid in a block of marble; and the 
art of the flatuary only clears away the fuperfluous 
matter, and removes the rubbifh. Addifon’s Speel. 

Multitades will furnith a double proportion to- 
wards the efearing of that expences 

Addifon’s Freebolder. 
6. To free from any thing offenfive or 
noxious. 

To clear the palace from the foe, fucceed 
The weary living, aod revenge the dead. Dryden. 

Tt thould be the dkill and art of the teacher to 
clear their heads of all other thoughts, whilt they 
are learning of any thing. Locke on Educaticn. 

Auguftus, to eftablifh the dominion of the feas, 
rigged out a powerful navy to clear it of the pirates 
of Malta. Arbuthnot. 

7. To clarify ; as, to clear liquors. 
8. To gain without deduction. 

He clears but two hundred thoufand crowns a 
year, after having defrayed all the charges of work- 
ìng the falt. 4 Addifon. 

9. To confer judgment or knowledge. ` 
* — Our common prints would eleår up their under- 
Tanding, and animate their minds with virtue, 
J ’ Addifen's Speéator. 
10. To Crear a fip, at the Cuftom 
Houfe, is to obtain the liberty of fail- 
ing, or of felling a cargo, by fatisfying 
the Cuftoms, 
Vou. I. 


CEE 
Po CLEAR vy. 2 | 
1. To grow bright; to recover tranfpa- 


rency. 
So foul a fy clears not without a ftorm. Sbakefpe 


g 


z. Sometimes with ap. a 
The mift, that hung sbout my mind, elcars upa 
4 Addifon. 
Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain ; 
Tho’ now "tis cloudy, *twill clear upagain. Norris, 
Advife him to nay till the weather clears up, 
for you are afraid there will be rain. j 
Swift's Direfions to the Groom. 
3. To be difengaged from encumbrances, 
diftrefs, or entanglements. i 
He that clears at once, will rejapfe ; for, finding 
himfelf out of ftraits, he wil] revere to his cuftoms : 
but he that c/earerb by degrees, induceth a habit of 
frugality, and gaineth as well'upon his mind as 
upon his eftate. ` o Bacon's Effays. 
CLEARANCE. n. f. [from clear.] A cér- 
tificate that a fhip has been. cleared at 
the Cuftom Houfe. 


CLEARER., x. f. [from clecr.] Brightener ; 
purifier; enlightener.-. 
Gold is a wonderful clearer of the underftand- 
ing: it diffipates every doubt and fcruple in an 
infant. b 


} 


? 


CLEARLY. adv. [from clear.] 2 
1. Brightly ; luminoufly. j 
Myftcries of grace and falyation, which were but 
darkly djfclofed unto them, have unto us more 


clearly fhined. ghee ER 
2. Plainly ; evidently; without obfcurity 
or ambiguity. n f 


Chriftianity firft clearly proved this noble.and 
important truth to the world. Rogers. 
3. With difcernment; acutely ; without 
embarraffment or perplexity of mind.‘ 
There is almof no mañ? but ‘fees elcarlier-and 
harper the vices ina fpeaker than the virtues. 


-i Ps o etie Ben Forfon. : 
4. Without entanglement or diftraction of | 


affairs. 

He that doth not divide, will never enter into 
bufinefs ; and he that divideth too much, will neyer- 
come out of it clearly, Bacon's Effays. 

5. Without by-ends; without finifter 
views; honelftly. yo 

When you are examining thefe matters, do not 
take into confidcration any. fenfual or worldly 
interet; bat deal clearly and impartially with 
yourfelves. E -P Tilosfon. 

6. Without deduétion or coft.. i 


> 
7. Without referve 3, without evafion ;-|/ 


without fubterfuge. : 


= i 
By a certain day they thould clearly relinquith 
unto the king all their lands and poffeffions. 7 


Davies on Ireland. | 


CLE'ARNESS. ». f. [from clear.} 
1. Tranfparency ; “brightnefs. 4 

It may be, percolation‘ doth not. only laufe 

+ clearnefi and Splendour, but fweetnefs of favour. 
© Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Glafs in thé furnace grows to a greater magni- 
tude, and refines to a greater elearneft, only as the 
breath within is more powerful, and the heat-more 
intenfe. . es Bacon. 

2. Splendour ; lufre), : 

Love, more clear than yourfelf, with i 

nefi, Jays a night of forrow upon me. idncy. 
3. Diftin@nefs ; perfpicuity. 

If he chances to think right, he does not know 
how to conyey his thoughts to another with clcarne/r 
and perfpicuity. } Aaddifon's SpeGator. 

4. Sincerity ; honefty; plain dealing. ; 

When the cafe required diffrmulation,. if they 
ufed it, the former opinion {pread abroad, of their 
good faith and elearnefs of dealing, made them 
almok invincible. . Bagon. 


- Addifen. Ẹ 


. 


CIDE 


'§, Freedom from imputation. 
I require a clearnefs. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
Clears! GuTED. adj. [clear and fight.] 
Perfpicuous ; difcerning ; judicious. ow 
Clearfigbted reafon wifdom’s judgment leads 3 
And fenfe, her vaffal, in her footiteps treads. 
- > Denberte 
Yo CLE'NRSTARCH. V. a. [from clear and 
farch.| To fiffen with Starch, 2 
He took his prefent lodging. at the manfion- 
houfe of a taylor’s widow, who wafhes, dnd can 
clearfiarch his bands. M Addifon. 
To CLEAVE. v. n. pret. I clave. [cleo- 
pan, Sax. kleven, Dutch.] 
1. To adhere; to flick; to hold to. . 
The clarifying of liquors by adhefion, is effected 
when fome cleaving body is mixed with the liquors, 
whereby the gfotier part fticks to that cleaving 
body. S Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Water, in fmall quantity, cleaucth taany thing 
that is folid. . Bacon's Naturel Hifsory. 
When the duft groweth into hardnefs, ard the’ 
clouds cleave faft together. r Feb. 
The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which hee/caaet. Dryds 
2. To unite aptly; to fit. Á 
New honours come upon him, __ : 
Like our ftrange garments, elave not to ‘their. 
mould, 7 À 
But with the aid of ufe Shakefpeare.. 
3 To unite in concord and intereit; to 
adhere. Nes 
The apoftles did conform the Chriftians accord. 
ing to the pattern of the Jews, and made them 
cleave the better. < Hookeré 
The men of Judah c/ave unto their king. Sare 
If you fhall cleave to my confent, when ‘tis, 
Tt thal] make honour for you. Shakefpeare. 
The people would revolt, if they faw any of the 
French nation to cleave unto. 
k Krolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
4. To be concomitant to; to be united 


with. 
We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or be- 
getting faith, his grace dath-cleave to the onc, 
‘and forfake the other. Hooker. 
To CLEAVE. w. a. preter. I clove, I- 
clave, I cleft; part. pafl. clover, or cleft. 
+ [cleopan, Sax. klover, Dutch.] ‘ 
ie To divide with violence; to fplit; to 
part forcibly into pieces. ., 
| ,Andat their paffing cleave th’ Affyrian flood, 
aa ; Milone 
“The fountains of it are faid to have beeo clozen, 
’ or burt open. Burnet’s Theory of the Earthe 
. The bleffed minifter his wings difplay’d, » ~ 
And, like a fhooting ftar, he clef? the night. Dryd. 
Rais‘d on her dufky wings, the cleaves the ficicus 
» a ox aan c > -! | Dryden! 
Whom with fuch force he ftrack, he feil’d him 
++ downy: ai ~ 


' And éleft the circle 


bry 


nf his golden crown. Bryder. 
. i Or had the fun 
Ele@ted to the earth a nearer feat, 
His beams had cleft the hill, the valley dry'd. 
. Blackixcre. 
Whee whole brigades one champion's a'ms o'er- 
throw, : = z 
Ánd elave'a giant at a random 


blow. Pioen. 
. Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can 8y, 
When the fierée eagle rleawes the liquid kye Vegre 
2. To divide; to part natorally. : 
And -every jbeaft that parteth the ‘hoof, aaJ 
cleaveth the cleft into two claws. | Deuteronomy. 
To CLEAVE. Um. 
1. To part afunder. 
Wars ‘twixt you twain, would be 
As if the world thoeld cleaver, and that flain men 
Should folder up the rift. A 
Sbakefprarc's Antony and Cleopatra. 
The ground cleve afunder Ghat was under them, 
Murmberie 


viet z Iie 


G- L. E, 


He cut the cleaving fky,-  - 
And in a moment vanifh'd trom her eye. 


Pope's Ody fey. 

2, To ffer divifion, A 

ee It cleaves with a gloffy palite fobftance, not 
plage, but with fome lictle unevennehs. : 

Newtons Opticki. 

‘Cruv’aver. ne f. [from clave] 

1. A butcher’s inftrument to cut animals 
into joints. 

Yau gentlemen keep a pared! of roaring bulliest 
about me day and night, with hurzas and hunting 
hornsy and cipging the changes on butchers e/e.zvers. 

; . Arbathnate 

Tho’ arm’d with all thy cavers, knives, 

And ages made to hew down lives. Hudd a3. Than ever, at one time, the s/ergy yet 
2. -A weed. Improperly written Cuivir.| _ Did to his'predcceftors part withal. Shakefpeare. 
Cuers. n. /. The two parts of the foot of | CLERGYMAN. m, fe [clergy and man.] A 
beafts which are gloven-footed.” Skinner. man in holy orders ; a man fet apart for 
It is a country word, and probably cor- | . miniltration of holy things ; nota laick. 
rupted from claws. . . How I have fped among the clergyoteny 
Cuer. nf. [from clef, key, Fr.) In ~ The fumsT have collected fall exprefs. Shake/p. 


eh, r It feems to be in the power of a reafonable ekr- 
mufick, a mark at the beginning of the | . pop to make the moft ignar4nt man comprehend 
ri 


lines of a fong, which fhews the tone}, ‘ Bis dutye * A Swift 
or key in which the piece is to begin. | Cue'Ricare-adj. [clericus Lat.} Relat- 
R Chambers.| ing to the clergy: as, a clerical man, 
CLEFT. part. paf. [from clave.) Di-| . aman in orders. 
vided; parted afunder. In clerical: the keys are lined, and in colleges 
Fat wich incenfe ftrew'd “abs they ufe to line the table-men. - Y 
On the cleft woode Milton's Paradie LA: Y a. 1}. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
I never did on clef Parnaflus dream, ; Unlefs we may morc properly read 
Nor tafte the facred Heliconian ftream. Dryden. | clarichords. ` 
CLEFT. 2. f. [from cleave. CLERK, a. f. fclenie, Sax. clericus, La- 
1. A fpacc made by the- feparation of 'tin.] $ 3 
„Ie A clergyman. i 


parts ;.a crack; a crevice. : 

TE ap sae to break through the clefts All perfons were ftiled clerks, that ferved in the 
and cracks of rocks. Aldifen's Guardian. | | church of Chrift, whether they were bifhops, prictts, 
or, deacons. ot we) Ayliffe. 


The extremity of this cape has a long cleft init, |’ 
2. Afcholar ; a man of letters. 


tg Mt enlarged and cut into fhape by Agrippa, 
who made this the great ns Smee . They might talk of book-learning what they 
The rett of it, being more grofs and ponderous, l a a y bi a DE p pa 

Ar boi - ; , , featy fellows than great c/erks were. iddneye 

os [eg ee, The greateft clerks being not always the honefteit, 
any more than the wifeft, mea. - a Surh, 


and fides of the rocks, near the bottoms of them. |, 
Weodsvard. | 
ry ewer! 3, A man employed under another as a 
writer. i 


My lord Baffanio gave his ring away ~ 
Unto the judge ; and then the boy, hiscleréy - 
That took fome pains iu writing, he begg'd mine. 


GLS + 


Three crabbed months had fowr'd themfelres to 
death 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
~ And elepe thytelf my love. Shakefpeare. 
CLE’RGY. a. f. [clergt, Fr. clerus, Lat. 
xàngòss , Greek.] The body of meir fet 
apart by duc ordination for the fervice 
of God. : 

We hold that God's clergy are a ftate which 
hath been, and will be as lofig as there is a church 
upon carth, neceffary, by the plain word of God 
himfelf; a ttate wbereunto the reft of God's people 
muft be fubject, as touching things that appertain 
to their foal’s health. Loker. 

` ‘She convocation give a greater fum 


2. In farriery. Lc” eas 
Clefts appear on the bought of the pafterns, and | 
are caufed by a fharp and malignant humour, f, 
which frets the fkin ; and it is accompanied with 
1 pain, and a nosfome fterch,' . Farriert Dig. 

His horfe it is the heralds weft; intend.) 
No, 'tis a mare; and hath dckeft. 2 Ben Sfonfon. 
fo Cur’rtGRart. v. a; [cleft and graft.} 
To engraft by cleaving the ftock of a 

' tree, and inferting a branch. 

Filberts may be elefrgrafted on the common-nut. |/ 


1+ My friend was in doybt whether he could noc 
| exert the juftice upon fuch a vagrant; but not 
| * having his clerk with him, who is a neceffary 
; counfellor, he tet the thought drop. Addifen. 
i4:- A petty writer’ int publick offices ; an 
Mani officer of_yarioug kinds. 

Mortimer. 


, $ ~- Take a juft view, how many may remark 
CLEMENCY., 2. f. [clemence, Fr. clementias |i who's now a tard, Mis Bandire ia ek 
Lat.) : E ei = Granville. 
1. Mercy; remifiion of feverity ; willing- 
* nefs to fpare ; tendernefs in punifhing. 
I have ftated the true notion of clanency, mercy, 
compaffion, good-nature, humanity, or whatever js  - ‘ A Arbuthmat. 
elfe it may be called, fo far as is confiftent with | 5e The layman who reads the refponfes 
wifdom. -fiddifon. | to the congregation in the church, to 
z. Mildnefs ; foftnefs. A dire& the reft, 
[from clerk.) , 


fare for the fuppers of Vitellius. 
ı bur an expert ekrk of a kitchen can do it. 


. _. Then in the clemency of upward aa 'CLE'RKSHIP, x. 
‘We'll fcour our. fpots, and the dire thunder fear. 1. Scholarhip f 3 


e 


k Dryden. - u 
CLEMENT. adj. [clemens, Lat.] Mild ; | 2+ The office of a clerk of any kind. -7 
tle: alla ; Kind "tender: He fold the ¢lerk/bip of his parith, when it be- 
so 3 3 5 tender ; com- came vacant. i Swift's Mifcellanies. 
toe 2 ae | Cueve. } In compofition, at the begin- 
"s 1 en A 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, Curr. ning or end of the proper 
Lecting them thrive again on the abatement. Cuive. name of a place, denotes it 
Shatefpeare, | to be fituated onthe fide of a rock or 
Crencn. See Crinen, hill; as, Cleveland, Clifton, Stancliff. 
Jo Cuert, v. as [clypian, Sax.] To|CLE’VER, adj. [of no certain etymo- 
call, Obfolete, ~~ logy. w . 


Ta 


Shakelpeare. | 


f Jt may fcem difficult to make out the hills of 
J queftion not 


ChB 


1. Degterous; fkilful. ' 
1s waa the cleverer mockery of the two. = 
5 . L'Eftrange, 
1 read Dyer’s letter more for the file than the 
news. The man has a elever pen, it muft be owned. 
Addifon's Freebsldcr. 
2. Jut; fit; proper; commodious, 
I can’t but think *twould found more clever, 
To me, and to my heirs for ever. Popea 
3. Well-thaped ; handfome. 
She called him guinly-guts, and he called her 
loufy Peg, though the girl was a tight clever wench 
as any was. Arbutbnot. 


4. This is a low word, fearcely ever ufed 


but in burlefque or converfation; and 
applied to any thing a man likes, with- 
out a fettled meaning. 
Cue'verty. adv. [from clever.] Dex- 
» teronfly ; fitly; handfomely. -, 
Thefe would inveigle rats with ch’ feent, 
And fometimes catch them witha fnap, . © 
As cleverly as th’ ableft crap. « Hudibeas. 
A rogue upon the highway may have as trong an 
arm, and take off a man’s head as cleverly, as the 
executioner. ` South. 
CLEVERNESS. x. f. [from clever.) Dex- 
terity ; kill; accomplifhment. 
CLEW. wf. [clype, Sax. Alouawen, Dutch.] 
1. Thread wound upon a bottom ; a ball of 
thread. v 
Eftfoons untwifting his deceitful c/a, 
He ‘gan to weave a web of wieked guile. Spenfer. 
. Whiley guided by fome clew ef heav'nly thread, 
The perplex'd labyrinth we backward tread.” 
- Rofcommen, 
They fee fmall clever draw vatent weights along, 
Not in their bulk, but in their order, ftrong. Dryd. 
z. A gnide; a direflion: becaufe men di- 
rect themfelves by a clew of thread in a 


labyrinth. - 
This alphabet mut be your own c/egu to guide 
youe: Holder. 


Is there no way; no thought, no beam of Hight ? 
‘No elew to guide me thro’ this gloomy maze, ~. 
To clear my honour, yet prefervo my taith? Smith. 
‘The reader knows noc how to tranfport his 
thoughts over to the next particular, fay want of 
fome cleve, or connecting idea, to lay hold of. 
z Watts’s Logick. 
3. Crew of the fail ef a fhip, is the lower 
corner of it, which reaches down to. that 
caring where the tackles and fheets are 
faftencd. Harris. 
To Crew. v. a. [from cle, a fea term.) 
To cleaw the fails, is to raife them, in or- 
der to be furled; which is done by a 
rope faftened to the clew of a fail, called 
the clew-garnet. Harris, 
To CLICK. w. n. [cliken, Dutch ; cliqueter, 
French ;or perhaps the diminutive of 
clack.) To make a fharp, Small, fuccef. 
five noife. ° 
The folemn death-watch click’d, the hour the 
died ; m ' 
And thrilling crickets in the chimney cried. Gays 
Cui’cKer. af. [from click.] A low word 
for the fervant-of a falefman, who ftands 
at the door to invite cuftomers. 


-Civ’cxer. xf. [from click.] The knock- 


er of a door. 
CLVENT. z». f. (client; Latin.) 
1. One who applies to an advocate for 

counfel and defence, ` 
There is due from,the judge to the advocate 
fome commendation, where caufes are well hand- 
led; for that upholds in she chiese the reputation 
“ of his covnfel. * Bacon's Efayr. 
< Advecates 


Skinners 


E.L" 


Advocates muf deal plainly with their ATensz, 
and tell che true {tate of their, cafe. . 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Z. It may be perhaps fometimes ufed for a 
dependant in a more general fenfe, as 
it was ufed argong the Romans. 

1 J dothink they are your friends and cfientz, 
And fearful to difturb you. Ben Fonfon. 

Civentren. particip. adj. [from client.] 

Supplied with clients. 

This due occafion of difcouragement, the worft 
conditioned and leat clienred petivoguers do yet, 
under the feet bait of revenge, convert to a more 
plentiful profecution of actions. 7 

Careww's Survey of Cornzoall. 

Crtente ce. w. f [clientela, Lat.] ‘The 
condition or office of a client. A word 
{earcely ufed. - œ 

There ‘s Varus holds good quarters with him ; 
And, ander the pretext of clientele, 

Will be admitted. Ben Fonfon, 
Crirventsuip. n, A. [from chent.] The 

condition of a client. 

* Patronage dnd clientjbip among the Romaas al- 
ways defcended : the plebeian houfes had recourfe 
to the patrician line which had formerly protected 

* them. Dryden. 

Crire.x./. [elivus, Lat. chp, chop, Sax.] 

t. A fteep rock; a rock, according to 

Skinner, broken and craggy. [rxpes.] 
The Leucadians did ofe to precipitate a man 

from a high clf into the fea. Bacon's Nar. Tift. 

Moaataineers, that from Severus came, « 

And from the craggy cliffi of Tetricaa © Dryden. 
-< _ Wherever ‘tis fo found fcattered upon the 

fhores, there is it as conftantly found lodged in the 

_ cliffs thereabouts. 

2. The name of a charatter in mufick. 
Properly Crer. d 

Curr. n. f. The fame with Currr. Now 
difufed. - 

Down he tumbled, like an aged tree, 

High growing on the top of rocky ciift. Spenfer. 
CLIMA’CTER: 2. / [xAtpaxrne.] A cer- 
- tain {pace of time, or i... of 

years, which is fuppofed to end in a 

critical and dangerous time. 

Elder times, fettling their conceits upon climac- 
ters, differ from one another. Brown's Vulg, Err. 

Guimacre’rick. (adj. [from climac- 

Curmmacre’aicat. § zer.) Containing a 

certain number of years, at the ene of 

which fome great change is {uppofed to 
befal the body. 

Certain obfervable years are fuppofed to be at- 
tended with fome confiderable change in the body ; 
as the feventh year; the twenty-firft, made up of 
three times feven ; the forty-ninth, made up of 
feven times feven; the fixty-third, being nine 
» times feven ; and the eighty-firft, which is nine 

times nine: which two laft are called the grand 

climadlcriths. 3 

The oumbers feven and aine, multiplied into 

_ themfelves, do make up fixty-three, commonly 
efteemed the great climaéterical of our lives. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

Your lordfhip being now arrived at your great 

_ tlimafterigque, yet give no proof of the leat decay 

` of your excellent judgment and comprehenfion. 

i Dryden, 

„ _ My mother is fomething better, though, at her 
advanced age, every-day is a ciimafkritke * Pipes 

CLIMATE. Re “fs [ripe] 

1. A fpace upon the furface of the earth, 
meafured from the equator to the polar 

~ cireless io cach of which fpaces the 
longeft day is half an hour longer than 


- in that nearer to the equator. From the | 


Woodward. |. 


4 CLI 


polar circles to the poles, climates are 
meafured by the increafe of a month. 
z. Inthe common and popular fenfe, a re- 


gion, or tract of Jand, differing from | 


another by the temperature of the air. 
Betwixt th’ extremes, two happier e/imates hold 


The temper that partakes of hot and cold. Dryd.: 


Os what new happy climate are we thrown ? 
. Dryden. 
This talent of moving the paffions cannot be of 
any great ufe in the northern climates. Swift. 
To Cii’mare. v. » To inhabit. Aword 
only in Shake/peare. - 
The bleffed gods 
Parge all infection from our air, whilt you 
Do climate here. - ` Sbukefpeare. 
CurmMature. X: f- The fame with Crr- 
mare. Notin nfe. ` 
Such harbingers preceding Mill the fates, 
Have heav’n and earth together demonftrated 
Unto our climaturcs and countrymen. Shakefprare. 
Crimax, n. f. [zuat] Gradation ; af- 
cent: a figure in rhetorick, by which 
the fentence rifes gradually ; as Cicero 
fays to Catiline, Thon do’ft nothing, 
moveft nothing, thinkeft nothing ; but 
I hear it, I fee it, and perfectly under- 
ftand it. n 
Choice between one excelleney and another is 
difficult; and yet the conelufion, by a due climax, 
is evermore the beft, Dryd. Juv, Dedication. 
Some radiant Richmond every age has grac'd, 
Still rifing in a climax, till the laf, . 
Surpaffing all, is not to be furpaft. Granville, 
To CLIMB. v. n. pret. clonb or climbed; 
part. clomb or climbed. It is pronounced 
like clime. [climan, Sax. Aimmen, Dut.] 
To afcend up any place; to mount by 
means of fome hold.or footing. It im- 
plies labour and difficulty, and fucceflive 
efforts. b 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, quarteri” g ftecl, and climbing fire. 
b Shakepeare. 
When fhall I cometo the top of that fame hill — 
You do climb up it nowe Look, how we labour. 
Shakefpeare. 
Jonathan climbed up upon his hands and upon 
his feet. 1 Sam 
Asa thicf 


Into the window climbs, or o'er the tiles, 
So ciomb the firit grand thief into God’s fold. 
: Milton. 
Thou fiin ! of this great world both eye and foul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater; found his praife 
In thy eternal courfe, both when thou climb'f, 
And when high noon haft gain‘d, and when thou 
falit, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
No rebel Titan’s frerifegious crime, 
By heaping hills on hills, can thither cimb. * 
Rofcommon. 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 
a Dryden. 
oe What controuling caufe 
Makes waters, in contempt ef nature's Jaws, 
Climb up, and gain th’ afpiring mouatain’s height? 
„Blackmore, 
to mownt, 
garden, 
c owner? 


Shakefpeare. 


To Crims, v.a. To afcend; 
Ts"t not enough to break into m 
Climbing my walls, in {pite of me n 


Thy arms purfue 
Paths of renown, and c/imé afcents of fame. Prier, 
Forlorn he muft and’perfccuted fly ; r 
Climb the fteep mountain, in the cavern lie, Prior. 
[Cri’mper. nof. [from climd.] 5 
1, One that mounts or feales any place 
or thing ; a mounter; a rifer, 
I wait not at the lawyer’s-gates, 
Ne fhoulder climbers down the ftairs. 
Carew's Survey. 
4 


. fa 


Lowlinefs is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the'climber upward turns his face. Shake. 
2. A plant that creeps upon other fupports. 
“Ivy, briony, honey-fuckles, and other clin:bert 
muft be dug up. Mortimer. 
3- The name of a particular herb. 

The feeds are gathered into a little bead, ending 
in a kind of rough plume; whence it is called by 
the country people c/d man’s beard. Miller. 

To CLIMBER. wv. a. [from clamber.] To 
mount with effort ; to climb. j 
In fealing the youngeft to plack vff his becke, 
Beware huw ye climber for breaking your neck. 
‘ E i a r: 
Crime. s. J- {contracted from climate, and 
therefore properly poetical.] Climate ; 
region ; tract of earth. 

He can fpread thy name o’er land and feas, 
Whatever clime the tun’s bright circle warms. 

= i Milton, 

They apply the celeftial defeription of other climes 
unto their owne Browns Vulgar Errourt, 

Of beauty fing, her ihining progrefa view, 
From clime to elime the dazeling light purfue. + 


. 


Granville. 
f > “We fhall meet ` a 
In happier climes, and on a fafer hore. Addifon. 


Health to vigorous bodies, or froitfel feafons in 
~ temperate climes, ate common and familiar blef- 
fings. > sterbury. 
To CLINCH. w. a. [clymza,, Sax. to 
knock, Funinz; clingo, in Feftus, to en- 

_ compafs, Minoew.] 

1. To hold in the hand with the fingers 
bent over it. A 

Simois rowls the bodies and the fhields 
Of heroes, whofe difmember’d hands yet bear 
‘The dart aloft, and clinch the pointed fpear. 

Drydey. 

2. To contractor double the fingers. 

Their talleft trees are about feven feet high, the 
tops’ whereof I could but juft reach with my fitt 
clinched. ” P Swift. 

3- To bend the point of a nailin the other 
fide. - Er ar 

4. To confirm ; to fix: as, to clinch az 
argument. n 

Crincu. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. Aword ufed in a double meaning; a 
pun; an ambiguity; a duplicity of 
meaning, with an identity of expreffion, 
How it obtains this rete is difficult 
tofind. Anail caught on the orher fide, 
and doubled, is a nail clinched : a word 
taken in a different meaning, and doubled 
in feyfe, is likewile a clinch. 

Such as they are, I hope they will prove, with- 
out a clinch, luciferous ; fearching after the nature 
of light. z Boyle, 

Pure clinches the fuburbian mufe affords, 

And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. 
Drydin, 

Here one poor word a hundred clincher Makes, 

à : Pope. 

z. That part of the cable which is faftened 
to the ring of the anchor. 

Crurncner.m. /. [from clinch} Acramp x 
a holdfaft ; a piece of iron bent down 
to fatten planks. * 

The wimbles fur the work Calypfo found ; 

With thofe he picrc’d "em, and with clinrbers 
hound. | Pope 

To CLING. v.s. pret. I clung; part. J 
have clung, (Alynger, Danit.) 

t. To hang upon by twining round; to 
flick to ; to hold fait upon, 

The broil long dowbrful tood; 
As two fhent Gyimmers that da sag together, 
And choak their art. P Shatgypeare. 
x Te “ibe 


- 


- 
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‘Phe fontanel in his neck was deferied by the 
clinging of his hair to the platter. Wifeman's Surg. 
When they united and together clung 
When undiftinguith'd in one heap they hang. ' 
Blackmore. 
See in the circle next Eliza plac’d, 
‘Two babes of love clofe clinging to her wait. Pope. 
Tet they may the clofer cing, i 
Take your blue ribbon for a ftring- Savifte 
2. To adhere, as followers or friends. 
Mott popular conful be is grown, methinks : 
How the rout c/ing to him] Ben Jenfon`s Catiline. 
4. To dry up; to confume; to watte; to 
pine away, [Leclungen cpeop, a wither- 
ed tree.] i 
If thou fpeak’ft falfe, $ 
Upon the next tree fhalt thou hang alive, s 
Til famine cling thee. Skaketpeare’s Macheth. 
Cri xay. adj. [from cling.] Apt to eling; 
adhefive. 3 i 
CLUNICAL. } adj. [xAirw, to lie down.] 
Cit’xick. § Thofe that keep their beds ; 
thofe that are fick, pait hopes of reco- 
+, very. A clinical leQture is a difcourfe 
upon‘a difeafe, made by the bed of the 
_ patient. a 
A clinical convert, one that is con- 
verted on his death-bed. This word 
occurs often in the works of Tayler. 


Yo CLINK. w. a. [perhaps foftened from 
clank, or corrupted from clité.] To 
-  ftrike fo as to make a fmall sharp noife, 
Five years! a long leale for the clinking of pew- 
ter. i Shakefpeare. 
To Cuink. v.a. Toutter a fmall, harp, 
interrupted noife. 
i The fever'd bars 
` Submiffive clink againft your brazea portals. Prier. 
Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily thed, j 
Safe thro’ the wet on céinking pattens tread. 
Gay's Trivia. 
Curnk. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A fharp fucceflive noife; aknocking. 
I heard the clink and fall of fwords. Shakefpeare. 
a. It feems in Spenfer to have fome uni- 
fual fenfe. I believe the knocker of a 
door. 
Tho’ creeping clofe, behiad the wicket’s clink, 
Privily he peeped out thro’ a chink. Spenfer. 
CLI NQUANT. adj. [French.] Dreffed in 
embroidery, im fpangles,. falfe glitter, 
tinfel finery. : 
To-day the French, 
All clinquant, allin gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the English. ` Shakefpeare. 
To CLIP. v. a. [chppan, Sax.]}° 
1. To erftbrace; by throwing: the arms 
round; co hug ; to enfoldin the arms. 
He that before thunn’d her, to fhun fuch harms, 
Now runs and takes her in his clipping arms. 


Sidney. 
b Here I clip 4 


The anvil of my fword, and do conteft į 
Hotly and nobly with thy love. 
‘ O nation, that thou couldft remove 

That Neptune's arms, who clippeth thee about. 


Skakefpeare. | 


Enter the city; clip your wivesy your friends 3 
Tell them your tests. ò Sbakifprare. 
7 The jsdea 
‘That drag the tragiek melancholy night, 
Who with their drowly, Row, and flagging wiags, 
Clip dead men's graves. Shakelpeare. 
The male refteth on the back of the female, 


clipping and embracing her with his legs about the | 


acck and body. s Ray. 
a. To ent with heers. [4/ppfer, Danith ; 
klippen, Dutch; apparently from the 


. ` 


Shakepeare. | 


CLO. 


fame radical fenfe, fince theers eat by 
inclofing and embracing.) - 

Your fheera come too late to rfp the bird's 

wings, that already is fown away. , Siducy. 

Then let him, that my love fhall blame, 

Or clip love's wings, or guench love's flame. 
Suckling. 
He clipi hope’s wings, whofe airy blifs- : 
Much higher than fruition is. Denham 
But lave hadc/ipp’d his wings, and cut him fhort, 
Confin'’d within the purliews of his court. 
ian Dryden's Fabler. 
If mankind had bad wings, as perhaps fome ex- 
travagant atheifls may think us deficient In that, 
all the world muft have confented to elip them. 

- Pes Bentley. 
By this lock, this fered lock, I fwear, 
Which never more thalljoin its parted hair, & 

Clipp’d from the lovely head where late it grew. 
Pope. 
He fpent cvery day ten hours dozing, Brane 
papers, or darning his ftockings. Swift. 
3. Sometimes with of. 
We thould then have as much feeling upon the 
clipping of a hairy as the cutting of a nerve. ? 
f Bentley's Sermons. 
4. It is particularly ufed of thofe who di- 
minith coin, by paring the edges. 
This defign of new coinage, is jut of the nature 
of clipping. ? Locke. 
5. To curtail; to cut fhort. 
All my reports go with the modeft truth ; 

Nor more, nor clipt, but fo. Shakefpeare. 
Mrs. Mayorefs clipped the king's Englith. Addif. 
Even in London, they clip their words after one 

manner about the court, another in the city, and 

a third in the fuburbs. Swift. 


6. To confine; to-hold ; to contain. 

Where is he living, elipzin with the fea, 

Who calla me pupil? Stakefpeare. 
To Crip. w. 2. A phrafe in falconry. 
Some falcon ftoops at what her eye defign'd, 
And with her eagernefs the quarry mifs’d, 


Straight flies at check, and elips ft down the wind. : 
‘ Dryden. F, 


Crr’prer. n. f.. [froin clip.] One that de- 
bafes coin by cutting. 

5 It is no Englith treafon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king 
Himfelf will be a clipper. Shakefpeare. 


No coins pleafed fome medallifts more than $ 


thofe which had paffed through the hands of an 
old Roman clippers 
Cur’rringe. 2. f. [from clip] The part 
cut orclipped of. . ` 
» Beings purely material, without fenfe or thought, 
as the clippings-of our beards, and parings of our 
nails. Lecke. 
Cui’ver. 2. f. An herb. More properly 
written cleaver. 
It grows wild, the feeds fticking to the clothes of 
fuch as pafa by them. It is fometimes ufed in 
medicine. Miller. 


‘CLOAK. 2. f [lach, Saxon.] 


1. The outer garment, with which the reft 
are covered. a 
You may besr it 
Under a eloke that is of any length. Sbakefprare, 
Their codes were cloth of filvery mix’d with 
gold. Dryden. 
All arguments will be as little able to prevail, 
as the wind did with the traveller to part with his 
cloak, which he held only the fafter. Locke. 
Nimbly he rofe, and caft his garment down; 
That inftant in his eak I weapt me round. 


Pope's Odyffiy. 
Z. A concealment ; a cover. - 
Not ufing your liberty for a c/azk of malicioul- 
nefs. : e Peter. 
To Cioax. v. a, [from thenoua.] 
1. To cover with a'cloak. 


2. To hide; to conceal. 


Addifon. |; 


4 : 
Moft heavenly dir, in deed and view, 
She by creation was, till the did Fall; 


Thenceforth the fought for helpa to thak hea 
crimes withal. S 


fenjer a 
CLo'aKpBaG.n. f. [from cloak and en 


portmanteau; a bag in which clothes 
are carried. ! 
Why doft thon converfe with that trunk of 
humoors, that ftuffed eloakkag of guts? Shakefp. 
' I have already fit 
(‘Tis in my chakbag ) doublet, hat, hofe, all 
That anfwer to them. Shakefpeare. 


CLOCK. n. J. [cloce, Welth, from cléch, a 


bell, Welfh and Armorick ; cloche, Fr.] 

1. The inftrument which,. by a feries of 
mechanical movements, tells the hour 
by a ftroke upon a bell. 

If a man be in ficknefs or pai, the time wilt 
fcem longer without a clock or hour-glafs than 
with it. Bacone 

The pi€ture of Jerome ufually defcribed at his 
ftudy, is with a clock hanging by. i Ñ 

Brown's Vulgar Errontte 

I told the clockry and watch’d the wafting light. 

b Dryden. 
2. It is an ufucl expreffion to fay, What is. 
it of the clock, for What hour isit? Or 
ten o'clock, for the tenth bour.” 
What is't oelock Peme 
=——Upon the ftroke of foore Shakefprares 

Macicaus fet forward about sex. o'clock in the 
night. . Knellese. 

About nine of the clack'at night the king marched 
out of the North-port. Clarendon, 

ge The clock of a flocking ;-the flowers or 
inverted work about the ankle. 

His ftockings with filver clocks were ravifhed 
from :hime Swifes 

4. Aninfect; a fort of beetle. Dis. 
Cre’cKMAKER. 1. fo. [clock and maker} 
An artificer whofe profeffion is to make 
Clocks iiis 
This inequality-has been diligently obferved by 
feveral of our ingenious clockmakers, and equations 
been-made and ufed by them. — Derkam, 
Cro’ckwork..2. f. [from clock and work. } 
Movements by weights or {prings, like 
thofe of a.clock. 
So if unprejudie’d you fean -~ 
The goings of this clockqwork, man s 
You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head : F 

a But ‘tis the ftomach’s folid ftroke, 

That tells this being what's o'clock. Priora 

Within this hollow'was Vulcan's thop, full of 
fire and clockwork. Addifons 

You look like a puppet moved hy clockqvork. ~ 

5 Arbuthnit. 
CLOD. x. / [club, Sax. a little hillock $ 
Alotte, Dutch. ] 
1. A lump of earth or clay; fuch a body 
of earth as cleaves or hangs together. 
- The earth that cafteth up from the plough a 
great elod, is not fo good as that which cafteth up 
a Smaller clod. Bacon. 
I'l cut up, as plows 
Do barren lands, and ftrike together flints 
And clods, th’ ungrateful fenate and the people. 


Ben Fenfin. 

- Who fmooths with harrows, or eho pounds 
E with rakes, 

The crumbling clods.* Drydega 


2. A turf; the ground, * ° 
Byzantians bosit, that on the chd, 
Where once their fultan’s horfe has trod, 
Grows neither grafs, nor {ruby nor tree. Swift. 


3. Any thing concreted together in a 


clufier. 
Fifhermen who make holes in the ice to dip up 
Sth with their nets, light on fyallows congealed 
z in 


* 


CLO 


tn cleds of a Nimy fubftance ; and carrying them | 


home to their ftoves, the warmth reftoreth them 
to life and flight. J Carew. 
4. A lump, a mafs of metal. t 
One at the forge 
Labouring, two maffy edads of iron and brafs 
Had melted, p: ; Milton. 
5. Any thing vile, bafe, and earthy ; as 
the body of man, compared to his foul. 

_ _ And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, 
In which a thoufand torches, flaming bright, , 
Do burn, that to us, wretched earthly clods, 

In dreadful darknefs lend defired light. Spenfere 
The fpirit of man, G 

Which God infpir’d, cannot together perifh 

With: shis corporeal rhode Milton's Paradife Loft. 

How the purer fpirit is united to this e/od, ia a 
knot too hard for our degraded intelleéts to untie. 

Glanville. 

In moral refie€tions there muft be heat, as well 
as dry reafon, to infpire this cold r/od of clay which 
we carry about with us. Burnet’s Theory. 

6. A dull, grofs, ftupid fellow; a dolt. 

The vulgar! a fearce animated ehd, 

Neer pleas’d with aught above *em. Dryden. 

To Crop. w. n. [from the noun.] 'To ga- 
ther into concretions ; to coagulate : 
for this we fometimes ufe c/or. 

Let us go find the body, and from the ftream, 
With lavers pure, and cleanfing herbs, wath off 

` The clodded gore. Milton. 

Fo Crop. v, a. [from the noun.] To pelt 
with clods. 
Cro’ppy. adj. [from clod.] 
+ Confifting of earth or clods; earthy ; 
muddy ; miry; mean; grofs; bafe. 
The glorious fun, 
Turning with {plendour of his precious eye 
The meagre eloddy earth to glittering gold, Shak. 
2. Full of clods unbroken. 

Thefe lands they fow -always under furrow 
about Michaelmas, and leave it as cloddy as they 
Car. Mortimers Hefftindsy. 

CLODPATE. 2. f. [clod and pate.] A flupid 
fellow; a dolt; a thickfkull. 

Cio’ppaten. adj. [from cledzate.} Sru- 
pid; dull; doltih ; thoughclefs. 

My clodpared relations {poiled the greateft geniu: 
in the world, whea they bred me a meehanick. 

Arbuthnse. 
Cio’prott. 2. f [from chd and poll.) 
A thickfkull; a dolt; a blockhead. 

This fetter being fo excellently ignorant, he 

will find that it comes from a cledpoll,  Shakefp. 
To CLOG. v. a. [It is imagined ‘by 


Skinner to come from. fog; by Ca/aubon 


derived from vas, a dog’s collar, be--}3. A kind of additional fhoe, worn 


ing thought to be firft hung upon fierce 
dogs. ] 

4. To load with fomething that may hiu- 
der motion ; to encumber with fhackles ; 
to 7. by faftening to the neck or 
leg a heavy piece of wood or iron. . 

If you find to much blood in his liver as will 
shg the foot of a flea, I'll eat the reft of the 
anatomy. | Sbakefpeare. 

Let a mafwean himfelf from thefe worldly im- 

. pediments, that here e/og his foul’s Aight. 


Digby on the Soul. 
The wings of birds were clogg’d with iee and 
fnow. © Dryden. 


Flefhly lufts do debafe men’s minds, and clog 
their fpirits, make them grofs and foul, liftiefs 
and unattive. Tillotfon. 

Gums and pomatums fhall his flight reftrain, 
While clogg’d he beats bis filken vgngs in vain. 


. Pope. 
2. To hinder; to obftrué. 


‘The gutter’d rocks and congregated finds, 
Traitors óa fttep'd to clog the guiltlefs keel. Shak. 


Ja 
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His majefty’s fhips were over-peftered and cheged 

with great ordnance, whereof there is fuperfluity. 
D ' Rakigb, 

3. To load; to burthen ; to embarrafs. 

. Since thou haft far to go, bear not along 

The clogging burthen of a guilty foul. 
You ‘ll rue the time 
That cfogs me with this anfwer. Shake/peare. 
They lanc’d a vein, and watch'd returning 
breath; 4 ä 

It came, but clogg’d with fymptoms of his death. 
Dryden. 

Allthe commodities are clogged with impofitions. 
` Addifon. 
4. In the following paffage it is impro- 
per, for its meaning always includes 


hindrance. 
Clocks and jacks, though the ferews and teeth’ 
of the wheels and nuts be never fo fmooth, yet, 
if they be not nilod, will hardly move; though you 
clog them with never fo much weight. 
: Ray on tbe Creation. 


To CLOG. vu. n 


1. To coalefce; to adhere. In this fenfe, | 


Perhaps, only corruptly ufed for clod or 
clot. 
Move it fometimes with a broom, that the feeds 
clog not together.” Ewelyn. 
z. To be encumbered or impeded by fome 
extrinfick matter. 
In working through the bone, the teeth of the 
faw will begin to elog. Sharp's Surgery. 
Croc. x, /.. [from the verb.] 


1. A load; a weight; any encumbrance | 


hung upon any animabor thing to hin- 

der motion. ý 
I’m glad at foul I have no other child; 

For thy efcape would teach me tyransy, 

To hang clogs on them. Shakefpeare. 

I didbut prompt the age to quit their clogs, 

By the known rules of ancient liberty. 
Milton's Paradif? Regained. 
: As a dog, committed clofe 
For fome offence, by chance breaks loofe, 
And quits his clog; but all in vain, Á 
He Rilis draws after him his chain. Hudibras. 
2. An encumbrance; a hindrance; an ob- 
ftruétion ; an impediment. 

Wearinef; of the feh is an heavy clog to the 

will. Hooker. 

They ‘re our c/ogs, not their own; if a msn be 
Chain’d to a galley, yet the galleys free. Donne. 

Their prince made no other ftep than rejecting 
the pope’s fupremacy, as a c/og upon his own power 
and paffuions. : Swift. 

Slavery is, of all things, the greateft e/og and 
obftacle to fpeculation. Swift. 

y 
women to keep them from wet. 
4. A wooden fhoe. 

In France the peafantry goes barefoot; and the 
middle fort, throughout all that kingdom, makes 
ufe of wooden clogs. 

Cro’cciness. 2. f [from cloggy.] 
ftate of being clogged. 

Cio‘cer. adj. [fram clog.] ‘hat which 
has the power of clogging up. 

By additaments of fome fuch naturt, fome groffer 

„and cloggy parts are retained; or elie much fuoti- 
lized, and otherwife altered. 
r Boyle's Hiftory of Firmnefs.. 
CLO'ISTER. 2./. [clås Welth; claur-: 
.ven, Saxon; clofer, Germ. flooffer, 
Dut. clanfiro, Ital. cloifire, Fr. clau- 
frum, Latin,] ` 
1. A religious retirement; a monaftery ; 
a nunnery. 

Nor in a fecret elcifer dath he keep 

Thefe virgio (pirits vasil their marriage-day. 
Dovir 


The 


Shakefp.- 


Harvey on Confumptions. . 
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Some folitary clciffer will 1 choofe, 
And there with holy virgins live immur’d. Dryd. 
How could he bave the leifure and retirednefa 
of the clciffer, to perform thofe acts of devotion ? 
X Atterbury. 
2. A periftyle; a piazza. , 
To CLo'ISTER. v. a. [from the noun.}° 
«To fhut up in a religious honfe ; tocon- 
fine ; to immùre ; tg fhut up from the: 
world, E. E 
Cloifter thee in fome religious houfe. Shakefpeare. 
They have by commandment, though in form 
of courtefy, cloiffored us within thefe walls for three 
days. Bacon. 
„It was of the kings firft a€ts to coiffer the queen 
dowager in the nunnery of Bérmondfey. Bacon, 
Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man 
need complain if ths deformed are cloiffersd up. 
i i Rymcr's Tragedies. 
CLO'ISTERAL. adj. [from cloifier.] Soli- 
tary; retired; religioufly reclufe. 
Upon this ground many e/oifferal men, of great 
*\ learning and devotion, prefer contemplation before 


? aétion. Walern's Angler. 
CLO'ISTERED., participial adj. [from cici- 
er.] 


1. Solitary ;' inhabiting cloifters, 
Ere the bat hath fown. 
His cloifler’d Sight, there fhall be done - 
A deed of dreadful note.  Shakefpeares Machethe. 
2. Built with periftyles or piazzas. 

The Greeks and Romans had commonly two- 
cloiftered open courts, one ferving for the women's 
fide, and the other for themen. Worton's Architest, 

Cio’isr ress. 2. f. [from cloiffer.] A nun;: 
a lady who has vowed religious retire. 
ment. ® 

A Like a cloiftrefs the will veiled walk, 

And water once a day her chamber round b 
With eye-offending brine. ~ Sbakefpearcsa 
Croke. x. f See Croan. : 

Crome, (pret. of To climb.) * 

Aik to what end they c/omb that tedious height.. 

- Spenfer. 

To Croom. v.a., [corrupted from cleam,. 
clemtan, Sax. which is fill ufed in fome: 
provinces.} To clofe.or hut with gluti-- 
nous or vifcous matter. oy 

Rear the hive enough to let them in, and elom. 

up the fkirts, all but the dour. Mortim. Hafbandry, 

To CLOSE. v. a. (clofa, Armorick ; Aluyss. 

Dutch ; cos, Fr. claufus, Lat.]; 
1. To hut; to lay together.. —— 

Sleep inftantly fell on me, call'd 
By nature as in aid, and clos‘d mine eyes. 

J Milton's Paradife Lofe- 

When the fad wife has e/es'd her huband’s eyes 5: 
Lies the pale corps, not yet entirely dead? Priore 

I foon thall vifit He€tor, and the fhades 
‘OF my great anceftors. ` Cephifa, thou 
Wiltlend a hand tu clofe thy miftrefs'eyes. Philips 

2. To conclude ;' to end’; to finifi. 

One frugal fupper did our ftudies chofe. Dryden. . 

1 clofe this with my earneft defires that you will 
ferioully confider your eftate. 

: ¢ Wake's Pp m for Deaths. 

Edward and Henry, now:the boatt of fame; 
And virtuous Alfred, a more facred name; 

After a life of generous toils endur'd, 
Clos'd their long glories with a figh, to find 
Th’ unwilling gratitude of bafé mankind. ` 
P Pope's Horate... 
3- To inclof ;, to confine ;- to rcpofite: . 
l Every one 
_ Acçording to the gift which bountcous nature 

, Hath in him cord. © Shatefpearts, 

4. To join; to unite fractares ; to confos 
lidate fifres. ~~ 

The armourers accomplifhing the knights, -> 
With tufy hemmecs elfirg rivets wp, iia d 

here, 
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There being no winter yet to elot up and anite 
-ita parts, and reftore the carth to-its former com- 
pactnefs, ` Burnet. 
As foon as any poblic rupture happens, it is im- 
-modiately clofed up by moderation and good offices. 
3 j Addifon on Italy. 
All the traces drawn there are immediately elofed 
up, as though you wrote them with your finger on 
the furface of a river. Warts on the Kind. 
To Close. wv. n. r 
1. To coalefce ; to join its own parts to- 
* gether. s 
They, and all that appertained to them, went 
down alive into the pit, and the earth cisfed upon 
them. p Numbers, xvie 33+ 
fn plants, you may try the force of imagination 
spon the lighter motions, ‘as upon their e/ofing and 
opening. P _ Bacon 
2. To Cros upon. ‘To agree upon; to 
join in. 
The jealoufy of fuch a defign in us would 
induce France and Holland to clefe upon fome 
* meafures between them to our difadvantage. 
wo Temple. 
3. To Crose aith. J To come to an 
` To Crose in with. J agreement with ; 
to coniply with; to unite with. 
Intire cowardice makes thee wrong this vir- 
uous gehtlewoman, to cke with us. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
* Tt would become me better, than to elofe~ 
In terms of friend{hip zith thine enemies. 
Shakelpeare’s Fulius Cafar. 
There was no fuchidefes in man’s underftand- 
- Ing, but that it would zig? wik the evidence. South. 
He took thetime wien Richard was depos’d, 
And high and luw with happy Harry eksde Dryd. 
Pride is fo unfociable a vice, that there is no 
elofing with it. Collier of Friendjbip. 
This fpirit, poured upon iron, lets go the vm- 
ters the acid fpirit is more attraéted by the fixed 
“body, and lets go the water, to chje wirb the fixed 
body. Nesetan’s Opticks. 
Such a proof as would have been chjfed ewith 
- certainly af the firt, fhall be fet afde eafily after- 
, Wards. Atterbury. 
Thefe governors bent all their thoughts and 
. applications to clofe in witb the people, now the 
ftrenger party. Swift. 
4. To Crose’ with. To grapple with in 
wreftling. 
Crose. n. f. [from the verb.) 
1. Any thing fhut; without outlet. ~ 
* The admirable effects of this diftillation in ¢lofe, 
which is like the wombs and matrices of living 
creatures. Bacon 
2. A imal! field inclofed. 


„I havea tree, which grows here in my ehf, 
«That mine own ufe invites me to cut down; 
And fhortly muft I fell it. Shak-Jpeare. 
*? Certain hedgers dividing a ehje, chanced upon a 
“+ great cheft. — Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
The manner of fhutting: in this aud 
* the following fenfe it is pronounced as 
_ cloxe. 
The doors.of plank were; their elfe exquifite, 
Kept with a double key. . Chapman. 
4. The time of thutting up. 
In che elfe of night, 
Philomel begins her heav'nly lay. 
gs. A grapple in wreftling. 
The king went of purpofe into the North, lay- 
Sng an open fide unto Perkin to make him come 
<0 the cisfe, and fo to trip up his hecls, having 
aade fure in Keng beforehand. = . Bacen. 
Both fill’d with duft, but ftarting up, the third 
tlie they had made, 
- Had nat Achilles’ telf Rood up. 
¢. Panfe; ceffation; reit. ` 
The air, fuch pleafure loth to lofe, 
With thoufand ecchoes Rill prolongs cach heav'nly 
chafe © E ~ Milton. 
6 


Dryden. 


Chapman. 


a 
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At ev'ry elofe the made, th’ attending throng 
Replied, and bore the burden of the fong. 
e Dryden's Fables, 
7- A conclufion or end. 
Speedy death, ; 
The chk of all my miferies and the balm. Afilren. 
Thro’ Syria, Perfia, Greece, the goes ; 
And takes the Romans in the elofe. 
Crose. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Shut fait, fo as to leave no part open ; 
as, a chofe box, a elofe houfe. 

We fuppofe this bag te be tied eff about, to- 
wards the window. Wilkins. 

z. Having no vent; without inlet; fecret; 
private ; not to be feen through. 

Nor could his atts too c/ofe a vizard weary _ 

To ‘fcape their eyes whom guilt had taught to 

fear. k Dryden. 

3. Confined ;' flagnant ; without ventila- 

tion, 

~ If the rooms be low-roofed, or full of windows 

and doors; the one maketh the air clofe, and not 

freth 3 and the other maketh it exceeding unequal. 

; Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

4. Compaé ; folid; denfe; without in- 
terftices or vacuities. 

The inward fubitance of the earth is of itfelf an 
uniform mafs, chofe and compaét. Burnct’s Theory. 

The gulden globe being put into a prefs, which 
was driven by the extreme force of fcrews, the 
water made itfelf way ‘thro’ the pores of that very 
chje metal. š 2 Locke. 

5. Vifcous; glutinous ; not volatile. 

This oil, which nonrithes the lamp, is fuppofed 
of fo chofe and tenacious a fubftance, that it may 
flowly evaporate. Wilkins. 

6. Coneife ; brief; compreffed ; ‘without 
exuberance or digreflion. » 

You lay your thoughts fo chofe together, that, 
were they chfer, they would be crowded, and even 
a due connection would be wanting. Dryd. Juv. 

" ‘Where the original is c/ofe, no verfion can reach 
itin the fame campafs, Dryden. 

Read thefe inftructive leaves, in which confpire 
Frefnoy's elfe art, and Dryden’s native fire. Pope. 

7. Joined without any intervening diftance 
or fpace, whether of time or place. _ 

Was I a man bred great as Rome herfelf, 
Equal to all her titles ! that could ftand 
Clofe up with Atlas, and fuftain her name 
As ftrong as he doth heav'n ! Ben Fonfon. 

We muft lay afide that lazy and fallacious 
method of cenfuring by the lump, and muft bring 
things elfe to the teft gf true or-falfe. 

; e Burnet’s Thee. 

Plant the {pring crocufes clofe to a wall. AMortim. 

-  Where’er my name I find, 
Some dire misfortuhe follows elfe behind. Pope. 
8. Approaching nearly; joined one to 
another. 
Now fit we clofe about this taper here, 
And call in queftion our neceflities. Sbakefpearc. 
9. Narrow ; as, a chofe alley. 
10. Admitting fmall diftance. 
Short crooked fwords in chofer fight they wear. 
Dryden. 
11. Undifcovered ; without any token by 
which one may be found. 

Clofe obferve him for the fake of mockery. Clofe, 

in the name of Jotting! lie you there. Sbakefp, 
12. Hidden; fecret; not revealed. 

A chofe intent at laft to thew me grace. Spenfer. 

Some fpagyrifts, that keep their beft things c/o/e, 
will do more to vindicate their art, or oppote their 
antagonitts, than to gratify the curions, or benefit 
mankind. Boyle. 

13. Having the quality of feerecy ; trufty. 

Conftant you are, ` 

But yet a woman; and for fecrefy, 
No lady clofera 


Prior. 


Skekelpearc. 


.4. Secretly ; flily. 
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14. Having an appearance of concealment s 
cloudy ; fly. 
: That clofe afpe& of his 
Does thew the mood of a much troubled breaft. 
n Shake/peares 

15. Without wandering; without devia- 
tion ; attentive. 

I difeovered no way to keep our thoughtd chofe to 
their bufinefs, but, by frequent attention, getting 
the habit of attention. Locka 

16. Full to the point ; home. 

I am engaging in a large difpute, where the argu- 
ments are not like to reach cge on either fide, Dryde 

17. Retired; folitary. 

He kept himfelf edofe becaufe of Saul. Chronicler. 

18. Secluded from communication ; as, a 
clofe prifoner. 

19. Applied to the weather, dark; cloudy ; 
not clear. 

Crosse. ‘adv. It has the fame meanings 
with e/efly, and is not always eafily: 
diftinguifhed from the adjeétive, 

1. Nearly ; denfely ; fecretly. 

He his fleep 
Difturb’d not, waiting ef the approach of morn. 
Milton 


’ 


Behind her death 
Clefe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
` On his purple horfe. Milton 

2. It is ufed fometimes adverbially by it- 
felf, but more frequently in compofition. 
As, 

CLOSE-BANDED. adj. In clofe order; 
thick ranged; or fecret] leagued, which 
feems rather the meaning in this paf- 
fage. ` 

Nor in the houfe, which chamber ambufhes 
Chfe-banded, durft attack me. Milton, 

Crose-nonten. adj. Made to fit the body 
exaétly. 

Ifany clergy shall appear in any clofe-bodied coats 
they fhall be fufpended. Ayfer Parergone 

CLose-HANDED. adj. Covetous. 

«Galba was very clofe~handed: I have not read 
much of his liberalitics. Arbuthnot on Cointe 

Ciose-rent. adj. Shut clofe; without 
vent. 

Then in fome clofe-pent room it crept along, 
And, fmould'ring as it went, in filence fed. Dryd, 

Cuo’sery. adv. [from chfe.} 

1. Without inlet or outlet. 

Porting the mixture into a crucible clofely luted, 


' $ Boyle. 
2. Without much {pace intervening ; 
nearly. c 


Follow Fluellen chfely at the heels. Shakepeare. 
3. Attentively. 
Tt we look more clofely, we fhall find 
Moft have the feeds of judgment in their mind. 
` Pop te 


A 

A Spaniard, riding on the bay, fent fome chfely 
into the village, in the dark of the night. 

, Carerv’r Survey of Cornwall. 

5. Without deviation. a 

1 hope I have tranflated c/ofely enough, and given 
them the fame turn of verfe which they had in the 
original. Dryden. 

Cro’seness. a. f. [from clofe.] 

t. The fate of being fhut; or, the qua- 
lity of admitting to be fhut without in- 
Jet or outlet. : 

In drums, the.elofencft round about that prefer- 
veth the found, maketh the noife come forth of 
the drumi-hole more lond than if yon thonld ftrike 
upon the like ikin extended in the open air. 

Bacon’ Natural Hiftory. 


i 2, Narrow- 
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3. The parts inclofing ; inclofure. 
O thou bloody prifon! 

Within the guilty chas of thy walis 

Richard the Second here was hack’d to death. 

* Shukefpeare,. 

4. Conclufion; end. Not in ufe. 

We'll hand in hand all headlong cait us down, 

And make a mutual e/efure of our houfe. Shakefp. 
CLOT, 2./. {probably, at firt, the fame 

‘with clod, byt now always applied to 

different ufes; or rather dlotte, Dutch, 

„2 mafs.] Concretion ; coagulation ; 
rume, s 

* The white of an egg, with fpirit of wine, doth 

bake the egg into cls, as if it began to poch. 

‘ Bacon. 

The opening itfelf was ftopt with a clot of gru- 

mous blood. Wijmans Surgery. 

Ta Cror. v. z. [from the noun ; or from 
Alotteren, Dutch.) 

1. To form clots, or clods ; 
ther. . n 

Huge unwieldy bones, lafting remains 

Of that gigantick race; which, as he breaks 
~ Theclorred glebe, the plowman haply finds. Philips, 
2. To concrete ; to ee to gather 
. into concretions : as, clotted milk, clotted 

blood. 

Here mangled limbs, here brains and gore, 

Lie clotted, Philips, 
3. To become grofs, t ; 
CLOTH. 2. f. plural ‘cloths or clothes. 

{cla3, Saxon. ] 

1. Any thing woven for drefs or covering, 
whether of animal or vegetable fuh- 
ftance. ‘ 

A coftly cloth of gold. Drayton. 
The Spaniards buy their linen eloths in that 
kingdom. Swift, 

2. The piece of linen fpread upon a table. 

Nor let, like Nevius, every error pafs ; 

The mufty wine, foul cloth, or greafy glafs. Pope. 
3- The canvafs on which pictures are de. 

lineated. a - . 

I anfwer you right painted clot, from whence 
you have ftudied your queftions. Shakefpeare.. 

Who fears a fentence, or an old man's faw, 
Shall by a painted clorb"be kept In awe. Shate/p. 

This ideay which we may call the goddef: of 
painting and of fculpture, defcends upon the mar- 
ble and the cloth, and becomes the original of thefe 
arts. : Dryden. 

4. Any texture put to a particular ufe. 

The king ftood up under his chorb of fate, took 
the fword from the proteétor, and dubbed the Lor; 

Mayor of London knight. Sir Jobn Hayward, 

Vl make the very green cloth to look blue. / 

» Ben Fdnfon. 


2. Narrownefs ; ftraitnefs, 

3. Want of air, or ventilation. 

I took my leave, being half-Rified by the elfe- 
suf of the room, "ip Swift. 

4. Compactnefs ; folidity. r 

~ How could particles, fowidely difperfed, combine 
into that clofene/s ture? Bentley. 

The hatte ot the fpirtt to put forth and the ¢/ofe- 
nefs of the bark, caufe prickles in boughs, 

Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

5. Reclufenefs; folitude ; retirement. 

I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To clofenefs, and the bettering of my mind. Shak. 

6. Secrecy; privacy. . 

To his confederates he was conftant and juft, 
but not open. Such was his enquiry, and fuch his 
clofencfs, as they ftood in the light towards bim, 
and he ttood in the dark towards them. ~ 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

A journey of much adventure had been not com- 
municated with any ef his majeity's counfellors, 

~ being carried with great clofene/3, liker a bufinefs of 
love than ftate. : Wotton. 
We rife not againft the piercing judgment of 

Acuvue, nor,the extreme caution ur elofenefi of 
iberius, ` 5 Bacon's Ejjays. 

This prince was fo very referved, that he would 
impart fis fecrets to no body: whereopon this 
eendi did a litte perifh his underftunding. 

Collier of Friendpbip. 

7. Covetouiefs ; fly avarice. < 

Irus judged, that while he could keep his po- 
verty a fecret, be fhould not fecl it: he improved 
this thought Into an affectation of ohfenef andeo- 
vetoufnefs. Addifon’s Spectator. 

8. Conneétion ; dependance. 

* The actions and proceedings of wife men run in 
greater clofencfs and coherence with one another, 
than thua to drive at a cafual iffue, brought under 
no forecaft or defign. South. 

Cro’ser. m /. [from clof.] A finither ; 
acodneluder. 

Cro’sesroou. m. f. [cofe and frool.] A 
chamber implement. 

A peftle for his truncheon, led the van ; 

Aad his high helmet was a cifex/iaed pan. Garth. 

Cro'ser. m / [from clofe.] 

1. A fmall room of privacy and retirement. 
- The taper burneth in your clo@t.  Sbatefpeare. 

He would make a itep into his clefet, and after a 
fhort prayer he was gone. _ Waton 

2. A private repofitory, of curiofities and 
valuable things. 

He fhould have made himfelf a kev, wherewith 
to open the elfet of Minerva, where thofe. fair 
treafures are to be found in all eS 

Dryden's Dufeefacy. 
He furnithes her ci/er firtt, au fills edocs 
The crowded thelves with rarities of thells. 
Dryden's Fables, 
To Cio’ser. w. a. [from the noun.) 
t. To fhut up, or conceal, in a clofet. 
The heat 
Of thy great love once fpread, as in an urn, 
Doth chofer up itfelf. Herbert. 

2. To take into a clofet for a fecret inter- 
view. 

“About thia time began the projet of clofeting, 

, where the principal gentlemen of the kingdom were 
privately catechifed by his Majefty. Swift. 


Crosn. x. f A diftemper in the feet of 
cattle ; called alfo the founder. Dia. 
Cro’sure. x. /. [from clef.) ‘ 
1. The a& of fhatting up. ; 
The chink was carefully clofed up: upon which 
clofure there appeared not any change. 
Boyle's Sprin T the Air. 
2. That by which any thing is clofed or fhut. 
: T admire your fending your laft to me quite open, 
Without a feal; wafer, os any clofurs whatever. 
Pipe to Swift, 


to hang toge- 


2 


$- Drefs ; raiment. 
I'll ne'er diftrust my God for e/eth and bread, 
While lilies flourith, and the raven’s fed. Quarles. 

6. Cloth, taken abfolutely, commonly 
means 2 texture of wool. 

7. Inthe plural. Drefs; habit; garment ; 
vefture ; veftments: including whatever 
covering is worn on the body. In this 
fenfe always clothes, pronounced clo’s. 

He with him brought Pryene, rich array‘d 
In Claribellae's clorbes. © Spenfers 
Take up thefe clorbes here quickly : carry them 
to the laundrefs in Datchetemcad. — Shtheffecree 
Strength grows mors from the warmth of exer. 
cifes than of eloaths. , Temple. 
8. The covering of a bed, 
Gazing on her midnight foes, 
Sha turn’d cach way. her frighted head, 
Then funk it deep beneath the clotker Pris. 

To Crorue. v. a. pret. -I clothed, ot clad ; 
particip. clothed; or clad. [from cloth.} 
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1. To inveft with garments ; to cover with 
drefs, from cold and. injuries. 

‘An inhabitant of Nova Zembla having lived in 
Denmark, where he was chtbed, took the firft op- 
portunity of making his efeape into nakednefs. 

2 ~ Addifon's Frecbolder. 

The Britons, in Czefar’s time, painted their bo. 
dies, and clothed themfelves with the tkins of beats 

a Swift. 
With fuperior boan may your rich foil. - 
‘Exuberant nature's better Lleffings pour 
O'er every land, the naked nations clothe, . 
And be th’ exhauftlefs granary of aworld. Thcmfon, 
2. To adorn with drefs. < `- 
We clthe and adorn our bodies: indeed, ton 
much time we beftow upon that. Ovr fouls alfa 
»are to be clothed with holy habits, and adorned 
with good works. Ray on Creation, 
Embroider’d purple clothes the golden beds. ` 
i BP ra ~ | Pope's Statius 
3. To inveft, as with clothes. me 
I put on righteoufnefs, and it elorbed me. + Fob. 
r Haft thou clorbed liis neck with thunder ? woe 
I will alfo cethe acr priefts with falvation. ‘fal. 
m If thou beef he ; but O how fall’n! how chang’d 
From him, who in the happy realms of light, 
Clorh’d with tranfeendent brightnefs, did’ft outthine - 
Myriads though bright! Milton. 
They leave the fhady realms of night, 
And, cloth'd in bodies, breathe your upper light." 
z . 2 Drydens. 
Let both ufe the cleareft language in whicli they 
can clothe their thoughts. Watts on the Mind.. 
4+ To furnith or provide with clothes. 
Drowfinefs fhall clothe a man with rags. Prøve. 
To Crorue. v. n: To wear clothes. 
Care no more to clothe and eat. Shak. Cymbeline.. 
Cro’rmier, n. f [from cloth.] A maker 
ofcloth. | S, A 
The clorbiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ‘longing, have put off d 
The Spinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. 
k Sbakefpeares Henry VIIs. 
His commiffioners fhould caufe cletbiers to take 
wool, paying only two parts of the price. Hayward.. 
They fall only fpoil the c/otbier's wool, and beg? 
gar the prefent fpinners, at beft. n 
Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
Cro’ruine. n.f. [from To clothe.] Drefs ;: 
vefture; garments. -UD 
Thy bofom might receiye my yielded fpright, 
And thine with it, in heaven's pure clothing deeft, , 
Through cleareft tkies might take united fight. 


ae Fairfax.. 
* Your bread and clothing, and every neceflary of. 
< life, entirely depend upon it. Swift. 


CLOTHSHE'ARER. m, f. {from cloth and! 
fhear.) One who trims the cloth, and. 
levels the nap. 

My father is a poor man, and by his occupation: 
a clothfhcarer, Hakewil! on Providence. 

Cro’rpoxn. n. f. [from clot And poll.) 

I. Thickfkull ; blockhead, 

What fays the fellow there? cal the clotpoll : 


back, s bakefpeare.- 
2. Head, in fcorn, i \ i 
1 have fent Cloten’s cletpoll down the ftream, . 


~ In enibafly to his mother. Shakefpeare's Cymbetine,. 
To Cro‘rrer. v. n. [Absreren,. Dutch. F 
To concrete ; to coagulate; to gatherr 
into lumps.. 
» He drage’d the trembling fire, 
Sliddsing thro* clortcr'd Wood and holy mire. 
b Dryden's Æret. 
Cro'rry. adj. [from elot.] Full of clods ;: 
concreted ; full of concretions. 
> The matterexpettorated is thin, and mixt.with; ~ 
thick, elert, bluish ftreaks. Baryey on Confuriprions.. 
Where land is eloity, and a thawer of*rain foaka , 
through, you enay make ue of a voll to brcal: is, 
{ Z ite Mirtimere - 


CLOUD:. 
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CLOUD. p. f: [The derivation is not 


known. Minfhew derives it from claudo, 
to fhut; Somner from clod; Cafaubon from 
axards, darknefs; Skinner from kladde, 
Dutch, a fpot.] : 
a. The dark colle&ion of vapours in the 
air. ; 7 
Now are the clozds, that lower’d upon our houfe, 
In the deep befom of the ocean beried. 
Sbakefp. Richard HI 
Asa miftis a multitude of {mail but folid glo- 
bules, which thérefore defcend ; fo a vapour, and 
therefore a watery cloud, is nothing elfe but a con- 
Beries of very fmall and concave globules, which 
aherefore afcend, to that height in which they are 
ef equal weight with the air, where they remain 
fufpended, till, by fome motion in the air, being 
broken, they defcend in folid drops ; either fmall, 
asin a mift; er bigger, when many of them run 
together, as in rain. Greasy Cofmologia. 
Clouds are the greateft and mot confiderable of 
all the meteora, as farnifhiog water and plenty to 
the carth. They conGft of very fmall drops of 


water, and are elevated à good’ diftance above the |. 


furface of the earth; for a chud is nothing but a 


mift flying high in the air, as a mift is nothing | 


but a cloud here below. Locke. 
. How vapours, turn'd to clouds, obfcure the fky ; 
And clouds, diffolv’d, the thirfty ground fupply. 

5 Rofcommor. 

The dawn is overcaft, the morning low'rs, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addifon. 

-2. The veins, marks, or ftains, in ftones 
or other bodies. 

3. Any ftate of obfcurity or darknefs. 

Tho’ poets may of infpiration boaft, 

Their rage, ill gavern’d, in the clouds is lot, Waller. 

How can I fee the brave and young 
Fall in the efeud of war, and fall unfung? Addifon. 

4. Any thing that fpreads wide; as a crowd, 
a multitude. 3 
-The objeétion comes to no mor€ than this, that, 

amoneft a cleud of witneffes, there was one of no 
very goad reputation. Atterbury. 
fo Croup. w. d. [from the noun. } 

1. To darken with clouds! to cover with 

~ elouds; to obfcure. 

2. To make of fullen and gloomy ap- 

, pearance. 
Be not difhearten'd then, nor cloud thofe looks, 
‘That wont to be more cheerful and ference Milton. 
. What fullen fury clowds his fcornful brow! Pope. 

3. To obfcure ; to make Icfs evident. 

„IF men would not exhale vapours to chud and 
darken the clearet truths, ne man could mif his 
way to heaven for want of light. Decay of Piety. 

4. To variegate with dark vems. si 

‘The hand'e fmooth and plain, i 
Made of the clouded olive’s eafy grain. ` Pope. 

To Cioun. wv. x. To grow cloudy ; to grow 
dark with clouds. 

Crovoverry. z. f [from cloud and ber- 
ry; chamemorus.) The name of a plant, 
called alfo knotberry. » Miller, 

‘Cro’ vocart, adj. [from cloud and cap.] 

oo touching theclouds, 
The cloudcope towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The folemn temples, the great globe itfelf, 
Yea, all which it inherlts, thall diffolve. Shakefp. 

CLouncomPE'LLINCG. adj. [A word form- 
edin imitation of »peanyigerns, ill-under- 
ftood.] An a. of Jupiter, by whom 

-clouds were fuppofed to be colleéted. 
Health to both kings, attended with a roar 
Of cannons, eceho'd from th’ affrighted horë; 
With loud refemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the feed of cloudcempelling Jove. Waller. 
as aa Supplicating move 
‘Thy jul complaint to chxdcempelling Jove. Dryd. 


CLO 


Cro'uniLy. adv. [from cloudy.) 
1. With clouds; darkly. 
2. Obfcurely ; not perfpicuoufly. 


Some had rather have good difcipline delivered | 


plainly, by way of precepts, than cloudily enwrapped 
in allegories. Spenfer. 
He was commended to write fo edcudily by Cor- 
nutua > . Dryden 
Cro’voriness. n. f. [from eloudy.] 
1. The ftate of being covered with clouds ; 
darknefs. f 
You have fuch a February face, 
So full of froft, of torm, and cloudinefs. Sbakefp. 
The fituation of this ifland expofes it to a con- 
tinual cloudine/s, which in the fummer rendera the 
aie colder, and in the winter warm. 
a Harwcy on Confumptions. 
2. Want of brightnefs. J 
1 faw a cloudy Hungarian diamond made clearer 
by lying in a cold liquor; wherein, he affirmed, 
that upon keeping it longer, the ftone would lofe 
more of its cloudinefr. Boyle. 
CLOo'UDLESS. adj. [from cloud.] Without 
clouds; clear; unclouded ; bright; lu- 
minous ; lightfome ; pure ; undarkened. 
This Partridge foon thall view in cleudleft thier, 
When next he looks through Galilzo’s eyes. Pope. 
How many fuch there muft be in the vaft extent 
of {pace, a naked eye in a clowdlefs night may give 
us fome faint glimpfe. Cheyne. 
Cuio‘upy. adj. [from eloud.] 
1. Covered with clouds; obfcured with 


clouds ; confifting of clouds. 
As Mofes entered into the tabernacle, the c/oudy 
pillac defcended, and Rood atthe door. Exodus. 
2. Dark; obfcure; not intelligible. 
* If you content yourfelf frequently with words 
inftead of ideas, er with clewdy and confufed no- 
* tions of things, how impenetrable will that dark- 
nefs be! Watts on the Mind. 
3 a of look ; not open, nor cheer- 
ul. 6 
So my ftorm-beaten heart likewife is cheer’d 
With that fun-thine, when chudy looks are.clear’d, 
Spenfer. 
Witnefs my fon, now in the fhade‘of death, 
Whofe bright outfhining beams thy chudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darknefs folded up. Sbake/peare. 
4. Marked with fpots or veins. T 
5. Not bright, wanting luftre. f 
I faw a cloudy diamond. Boyle. 
Cuove. n. f. [the preterite of c/eave.] Gee 
Te CLEAVE. 
‘Gyon’a angry blade fo fierce did play 
On th’ other's helmet, which as Titan fhone, 
That quite it clove his plumed creft in tway. 


Fairy Queen. 
CLOVE. a. /. [clow, Fr. a nail, from the 
fimilitade of a clove to a nail. ] ; 


t. A valuable fpice brqught from Ternate 
in the Eaft Indies. It is the fruit or 
feed of a very large tree. .. P 

Cleve feema to be the rudiment or beginning of 
a fruit growing upon clove-trees. 
á 4 Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

z. Some of the parts into which garlick 
feparates, when the outer fkin is torn 
off. [In this fenfe it is derived from 
clove, the preterite of cleave.] 

“Tis mortal fin an onion to devour 3 
Each clove of garlick is a facred power. Tate's Fur. 

CLove-ciLLyrLower. 2. f- [from its 

fmelling like cloves.) i 

This genus may be divided into three claffes ı 
1. The cluve-gillyfower, or carnations 2. The 
pink. ‘3. The fweet William. The carnation, 
or clove-gillyflower, are diftinguifhed into fonr 
claffes. The firft, called flakes, having two co- 
lours only, and their ftripes large, going quite 


cLO 


through the leaves. The fecond, called bizarsy 
have flowers f{triped or variegated with three or 
four different colours. The thicd are piquetces g 
thefe Rowers have always a white ground, and are 
fpotted with {carlet, red, purple, or other colours. 
The fourth are called painted ladies: thefe have 
their petals of a red or purple colour on the up- 
per fide, and are white underneath, Of each of 
thefe claffes there are numerous varieties. The 
true clove-gillyflower has been long in ufe for mak- 
Ing a cordial fyrup. There ate two or three vas 
rieties commonly brought to the markets, whick 
differ greatly in goodnefs ; fome having very little 
fcent, when compared with thetrucfort. Miller. 
CLoveEN. part. pret. [from cleave.] See 
Jo CLEAVE. " 
There is Aufidius, lift you what work he makes 
Among your cloven army. Sbakefpeare. 
Now heap'd high 
The chwen oaks and lofty pines do lie.  Wallere 
A chap-fallen beafer, loofely hanging by 
The cloven helm, and arch of viftory. Dryden. 
CLO'VEN-FOOTED. } adj. [cloven and foor, 
Cro'ven-nooren. $ or koof] Having 
the foot divided into two parts; not a 
round hoof; bifulcous. - 
There are the bifulcous or clowen-bocfed 3 a4 cae 
mels and beavers. Brown's Valgor Errour 
The ehven-footed fiend is banifh'd trom us. 
r . Dryden, 
Great variety of water-fowl, both whole and 
cloven-footed, frequent the waters. Ray an the Create 
CLO’VER. n. É [more a a | 
CLo'ver-crass. $ claver; clæpen, Sax. f 
1. A fpecies of trefoil, 
‘ The even mead, that erit brought fweetly forth 
The freckled cowflip, burnet, and green clover.” - 
Sbakefpeare 


ope 


Nature fhall provide 
Green grafs and fattning clover for their fare. 


p Dryden. 
Clover improves land, by the great quantity of 
cattle it maintains. Mertimer’s Huftardry. 


My Blouzelinda is the blithe fafs, 
Than primrofe fweeter, or the elewer-grafs. Gaye 


2. To live in Crover, is to live luxuri-. 
oufly ; clover being extremely delicious 
and fattening to cattle. 3 

Well, Laureat, was the night in e/ewer fpent? 
Ogle. 

Cro’vergn. adj. [from chover.) Covered 

with clover. è 
Flocks thick-nibbling thro’ the e/ewer'd vale, 
Themfar, 

Croven. a. J> [clough, Saxon.] The 
cleft of a hill; a cliff. In compofition, 

. a hilly place. . 

Croven. n. f: [In commerce.] An al- 
lowance of two pounds in every hundred 
weight for the turn of the fcale that 
the commodity may hold out weight 
when fold by retail. 

CLOUT. a. .f; [cluv, Saxon.] 

1. A cloth for any mean vufe. 


His garment nought but many ragged cleutsy 
With thorns together pion'd, and patched was. 


2 


Spenfers 
A chut upon that head, perf 
Where late the diadem ftaod. ` Shakefpearce 
In pow's of fpittle and a cleus, i 
Whene’er he pleafe, to blot it out.  Swifte 


2. A patch on a fhoe or coat. 
3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at 


which archers fhot. —- 9 
He drew a good bow; he thot a fine fhoot} he 
would have clapt in the cleus at twelve fcore, Shake 


4. An iron plate to keep an-axle-tree from 
wearing» 
: To 


CLO 
Yo CLouT, w. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To patch ; to mend coarfely. 
1 thought he flept, and put 


-Ty cloured brogues tromoff my feet, whoferudenefs |. 


Aniwer'’d my ftepsytoo loud. Shakefpeare. 
dull fwain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted thoon. Milton. 
z. To cover with a cloth. 
Milk fome unhappy ewe, 
Whole eluted leg her hurt doth thew. 
3. To join awkwardly or coarfely 
ther. 
Many fentences of one meaning chuted up toge- 
ther. Afcham. 
Cio’uren, participial adj. Congealed ; 
coagulated: corruptly ufed for clotted. 
Vve feen her fkim the cloured cream, 
Andprefs trom fpongy curds the milky (ream. Gay. 
Crourerty. adj. [probably by tg 
tion from Jouter/y.) Clumfy ; awkwar 
as, a clouterly fellow. 
The fingle wheel plough is a very elcuterly fort. 
Martimer’s Hufbandry. 
CLOWN. x. /. [imagined by Skinner and 
Junius to be contracted from colonus. It 
feems rather a Saxon word, corrupted 
from lowa; loen, Dut. A word nearly of 
the fame import. ] 
t. Aruftick; a country fellow; a churl. 
He came with all his clowns, horfed upon cart- 
Jades. ` Sidney. 
Theclavns, a boift’rous, rude, ungovern’d crew, 
With furious hatte to the loud fummens flew. 
Dryden. 


Spenfer. 
toge- 


2. A coarfe, ill-bred man. 
In youth a coxcomb, and in agca chwn. Spect. 
A country fquirc, reprefented with no other vice 
but that of being a closun, and having the provin- 
cial accent, Swift. 
Cro’wnery. n. f. [from clewn.] 1l- 
breeding; churlifhnefs ; rudenefs; bru- 
tality. 
The fool's conceit had both élewnery and ill- 
nature. L'Efirange. 
Cro'wsNisH. adj. [from cloun.] 
1. Confifting piid or clowns, 
Young Silvia beats her breat, and cries aloud 
For fuccour from the clewni/> neighbourhood, 


2. Coarfe ; rough; ragged. « 
But with his rlownifh hands their tender Wings 
Ne brufheth oft. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
3. Uncivil; ill-bred; ill-mannered. 
What if we effay'd to feal 
The elotwrifS fool out of your father'a court ? 
y Shatefpeare. 
4. Clumfy ; ungainly. 
With a grave look, in this odd equipage, 
The clwnifb mimick traverfes the itage. Prior. 
CrowxisaLy. adv. [from clownifh.} 
Coarfely ; rudely ; brutally. 
CLO'WNISHNESS. n.f. [from clownifh,} , 
1. Rufticity ; coarfenefs; unpolifhed rude- 
nefs. 
Even his Dorick diale@t has an incomparable 
fweetrefs in ita clownifencfs. Dryden. 
Ifthe boy Mould mot'make legs very gracefully, 
a danciog matter will cure that defect, and wipe 
otf that plainnefs which the a-la-mode people call 
chwe fonefe. Locke. 
2. Ineivility; brutality. 
CLown’s Musraaro, n. f. Anherb. Dig, 
To CLOY. w. a. [enciouer, Fr. to nail up; 
to flap up. i 
1. To fatiate; to fate; to fill beyond de- 
se oo oe ; to fill to loathing. 
The length of thore {Speeches had set ehyed Py- 
Vou. á k | 


Dryden. 


ens ` i 


rocles, though he were very impatient of long de- | 


liberations. Sidney. 
The very creed of Athanafius, and that facred 
hymn of glory, are reckoned 28 fuperfluities, which 
we muft in any cafe pare away, left we cloy. God 
with too much fervice. Hooker. 
Who cas chy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feat? Shakespeare. 
Continually varying the fame fenfe, and taking 
up what he had more than enough inculeated be- 
fore, he fometimes elcys his readers infead of fa- 
tisfying them. Dryden. 
Whofe ‘little ftore her well taught mind’ does 
pleafe, 
Nor pinch’d with want, nor e/zy’d with wanton eafe. 
Roftonmon. 


Intemperance in eating and drinking, inftead of 


delighting and fatisfying nature, doth bat load and 
cloy it. Tillosfon. 
Settle, e/y’d with cuftard and with praife, 
Is gather‘d to the dull of ancient days. _ Pope 
2. It feems to have, in the following paf- 
fage, ‘another fenfe: perhaps to ftrike 
the beak together. s 
His roya! bird 
* Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 
As when his god is pleas’d. -: ee 
3- To nail up guns, by ftriking a {pike 
into the touch-hole. 


Cuo’riess. adj. [from cloy.J . That of 
which too much cannot be had; that 


which cannot caufe fatiety. 
Epicurean cooks P 

Sharpen with edcylefs fauce his appetite. Shakefpe 
Cro'YmeNT. #. f. [from cloy.} Satiety ; 

repletion beyond appetite. 

Alas! their love may be called appetite : 

No motion of the liver, but the palate, 

That fuffers furfeit, cloyment, and revolt. Shakglp. 
CLUB. »./. [from chwppa, Welth ; kluppel, 

Dutch.] 

1. A heavy ftick ; a ftaff intended for of- 

fence. É a 

He ftrove his combred c/w to quit 

Out of the earth. Spenfer's Fairy Queen, 

As he pulled off his helmet, a butcher flew him 
with the ttroke of a civ. Hayward, 

Arm’d with a knotty eluh another came. Dryd. 

2. The name of one of the fuits of cards. 

The clubs. black tyrant firf€ her vietim died, 

Spite of his haughty mien and barb*rous pride, 
Pope. 
3. [From cleoran, to divide. Skinner. ] 

The thot or dividend of a reckoning, 

paid by the company in jut propor- 

tions, 

A faddling couple fold ale: their humour was 
to drink drunk, upon their own liquor: they laid 
down their club, and this they called forcing a 
trade, L'Efirange. 

4. An affembly of good fellows, meeting 
under certain conditions. 

What right has any man to meet in faGtions 
clubs to vilify the government? Dryd. Medal. Ded. 

5. Concurrence; contribution; joint charge. 

He's bnund to vouch them for his own, 

Tho’ gor b` impiicite generation, 

And general e/ub of all the nation. 
To Crun. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
t. To contribute to a common expence 

in fettled proportions. 

2. To join to one effect; to contribute fe- 
parate powers to one end. 

Till groffer atoms, tumbling in the ftream 
OF fancy, madly met, and c/v50"d into a dream. 

Dryden. 

Every part of the body feems to elwb and cnntri- 
bute ta the feed; clfe why fhould parents, born 
blind or deaf, fometimes generate children with the 
fame imperfections ? Ray, 


Hudibras. 


` 


CW: 


Let fugar, wine, and cream together eluh, 


To make that gentle viand, fyllabub. King? 
The owl, the raven, and the bat, 
Clubb`d for a feather to his hat. Swift. 


To Crus. v. a. To pay te a common . 
reckoning. ' = 

Plums aad directors, Shylock and his wife, 
Will club their tefters now to take your lifes Pope. 

Fibres being diftin@, and impregnated by dif- 
tinét fpirits, how thould they club their particular 
Informations into a common idea ? 

Collier on Thought, 
Cuvenea’oen. adj. [club and head.) 
Having a thick head. : 
Small clubbeaded anterinz. Derhen, 
Crusca'w. n. f. [elnband law,] Regula- 
tion by force; the law of arms. 

The enemies of our happy eftablifhment feem to 
have recourfe to the landable method of clublacu, 
when they find all other means for enforcing the 
abfurdity of their opinions to be ineffeétual. 

Addifon’s Freeboldere 

Cuiu’Broom. 2. f [elub and room.) The 

room in which a club or company af. 
fembles. 

Thefe ladies refolved ta give the pidures of 
thei? deceafed hufbands to the clubroom. 

Addifon’s Speftatér. 

To CLUCK. wv. x, [cloccian, Welin; clochat, 

Armorick ; cloccan, Sax. ; Alochen, Dat. ] 
To call chickens, as a hen, 

She, poor hen, fond of no fecond brood, 

Has cluck’d thee to the wars. Shakefo. Coriolanur. 

Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if the 
brings them to a river, in they gn, though the 
hen clueks and calls to keep them out. $ 

Ray on the Creation. 
Crump. z. f. [formed from lump.) 

1. A fhapelefs piece of wood, or other 
matter, nearly equal in its dimenftons. 
2. A clufter of trees ; a tuft of trees or 

‘throbs ; anciently a plump. 
Crumes. m, A numbfeall. Skinner. 
Cyv'msivy. adv. [from clumfy.) Awk- 
wardly ; without readinefs ; without nima 
blenefs ; without grace. 

He walks very clumfily and ridiculonfly. 

Ray on the Creation. 

This lofty humour is edumfily and inartificially 
managed, when affected. ~ Collier on Prides > 

Civ’Msiness. ». f. [from cunfi.) Awk- 
wardnefs ; ungainlinefs; want of readi- 
nefs, nimblenefs, or dexterity. 

The dradging part of life is. chiefly owing te 
clumfinejs and ignorance, which either wants proper 
tools, or fkill to ufe them. Collier on Fame. 

CLUMSY. adj. [This word, omitted in 
the other etymologifts, is rightly derived 
by Bailey from lomp/ch, Dutch, ftupid. 
In Englih, lump, clump, lumpio, n 
ifb, clumpifely, clumfily, clump.) Awk- 
ward; heavy ; artlefs; unhandy ; with- 
out dexterity, readinefs, or grace. It is 
ufed either of perfons, or aétions,. or 
things. j 

The matter dutile and fequacions, apt to be 
moulded into fuch fhapes and machines, even by 


clamfy fingers. Ray. 
But thou in clumfy verfe; untick’d, unpointed, 
Hatt thamefully defy’d. Dryden. 


‘That clumfy outhide of a porter, 
How could it thus conceal a courtier } Swift, 
Cruna. The, preterite and participle of 
cling. 
cipe: adj. [clungn, Sax.] Wafted with 
leannefs ; fhrunk up with cold, 
U u To 
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Fo Cruns. v.n. (clingan, Sax.) To dry 
as wood does, when it is laid up after 
it is cut.” See To Ciinc. 

CLU’STER. z». /. [clyyten, Sax. lifter, 
Dutch.] 

1. A bunch; a number of things of the 
fame kind growing or joined together. 

Grapes will continue freth and moif all winter, 
if you hang them elufter by cluffer in the roof of a 
warm room. Bacon. 

A {welling knot is rais’d 5 
Whence, in thort fpace, itfelf the claffer thows, 
And from earth's moifture, mixt with fun-beams, 
grows. Derbam. 

The faline corpufcles nf one liquor do varioufly 
alt upon the tinging corpufcles of another, fo as to 
make many of them affociate into a ae whereby 
two tranfparent liquors may compofe a cnloured 
one. Newter. 

An elm was near, to whofe embraces led, 

The curling vine her fwelling cluffers fpread. Pope. 

z. A number of animals gathered toge- 
ther. ’ 

As bees 

Powr forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clufters. Miltcn's Paradife Left. 

There with their clafping feet together clung, 
And a long cluffer from the laurel hung. Dryden. 

3. A body of people collected: ufed in 
contempt. 

We lov’d him; but like beats, 
Avd coward nobles, gave way to your e/uflers, 
Who did hoot him out o° th’ city.  Shakefpeares 
-e My friend took his ftation omong a clufler of 
mob, who were making themfelves merry with 
their betters. Addifon. 

To Ciu’sterR. v., x. [from the noun.] 
To grow in bunches; to gather into 
bunches ; to congregate. 

Forth fourith’d thick the e/uffering vine. Milton. 

Great father Bacchus, to my fong repairs 
For eluflerirg grapes are tby peculiar care. Dryden. 

Or from the foreft falls the eluflir'd fnow, 
Myriads of gems. Thomfon’s Winter. 

To Ciu’ster. v. a. Tocolleé any thing 
into bodies. 

CLUSTER GRAPE, m. f. [from clufer and 

rape. 

The fall black grape is by fome called the 
currant, or eluflergrape; which I reckon the for- 
wardeft of the black forte Mortimers Hufbandry, 

CLU’sTERY. adj. [from clufer.] Growing 

` in clufters. 

To CLUTCH. vw. a. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy.] s s 

1. To hold in the hand; to gripe; to 
grafp. 2 

Is this a dagger I fee before me, 

The kandle tow'rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch 

thee. . Sbhakefpeare. 
They, 


Like moles within us, heave and caft about ; 
And, till they foot and clutch their prey, 
‘They never cool. 
2. To comprize; to grafp. 
A man may fet the poles together in his head, 
and clutch the whole globe at one intellectual grafp. 
3 Collier on Thought. 
3. Tocontra&s to double.the hand, fo as 
to feize and hold faft. 
Nort that 1 have the power to e/utch my hand, 
When his fair angels would falute my palm. 
Skakelpeare's King Fobn. 
Crurcn. n.f. [from the verb: ] 
1. The gripe; grafp; feizure. 
2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, the 
talons. . 


Herberts 


It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into 


the clutches of a cate 


L'Efirange. 
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3. Hands, in a fenfe of rapacity and 
cruelty. 
Your greedy flav’ring to devour, 
Before ‘twas in your clutches pow're 
Set up the covenant on crutches, 
*Gainft thofe who have usin their clutckes. Hudib. 
I muf have great leifure, and little care of my- 
felf, if I ever more come near the elwicbes of fuch a 
giant. Stilling fleet. 
CLU‘TTER. 2. f [See CLATTER.] A 
noife ; a buftle; a bnfy tumult; a hur- 
ry; a clamour, A low word. 
He faw what a clutter there was with huge, 
over- grown pots, pans, and fpits. L'Efrange. 
The fav'rite child, that juft begins to prattle, 
Is very humourfome, and makes great clutter, 
Till he has windows on his bread and butter. King. 
Prithee, Tim, why all this c/utter ? 
Why ever insthefe raging fits? Swift. 
To CLU'TTER. v.n. [from thenoun.] To 
make a noife, or buftle. 
Cry’ster. af. [yavsre-] An injection 
into the anus. j 
If nature relieves by a diarrhæa, without finking 
the frength of the patient, it is not'to be ftopt, 
but promoted gently by emollient c/yflers. Arbuth. 


To COACE’/RVATE. v. a. [coacervo, 
Latin.] ‘To heap up together. 
The collocation of the fpirits in bodies, whe- 
ther the fpirits be ccacervate or diftufed. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Coacerva tion. n.f- [from coacervate.] 
The aa of heaping, or ftate of being 
heaped, together. 
The fixing of it is the equal fpreading of the 
tangible parts, and the clofe coaccrvation of them. 
á Baccn*s Natural Hiftory. 
COACH 2. f: [coche, Fr. kotczy, among 
the Hungarians, by whom this vehiele 
is faid to have been invented. Minfhew. ] 
A carriage of pleafure, or ftate, diftin- 
guifhed from a chariot by having feats 
fronting each other. 

Bafilius attended for her in a coach, to carry 
her abruad to fee fome fports. Sidney. 

A better would you fix? 

Then give humility a coach and fix. Pope. 

Suppofe chat lat week my csach was within 
an inch of overturning in a fmooth even way, 
and drawn by very gentle horfes. Sift. 
To Coacu. v. a. [from the noun.} To 

carry In a coach. 

The needy poet fticks to all he meets, 

Coach'd, carted, trod upon ; now loofe, now faft, 
And carry’d off in fome dog's tsil at late Pepe. 

Coacu-Box. 2. f. [coach and box.) The 
feat on which the driver of the coach 
fits. 

Her father had two coachmen: when one was 
in the coacbbox, if the coach fwung but the leat 
to one fide, fhe ufed to fhriek. 

Artuthnot’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
Coacu-Hire. 2. f. Money paid for the 
ufe of a hired coach. 

You exclaim as loud as thofe that praife, 

For feraps and coach-bire, a young noble’s plays. 
Dryden. 

My expences in coach-bire make no fmall ar- 

ticle. Speétator. 

Coacu-nouse. n. f. [ccach and boufe.) 
The honfe in which the coach is kept 
from the weather. 

Let him lie in the ftable or the coach-baufee 

Swift. 
Coacu-maker, 2. f. [coach and maker.] 


Fludibras. 


The artificer whofe trade is to make 


coaches. 


COA - 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, < 
Made by the joyner Squirrel, or old Grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies coach-makers. Skah. 

Take care of your wheels: get a new fer T 
bought, and probably the coach-maker will confider 
you. Swift. 

Coacu-man. n". f. [coach and man.) The 
driver of a coach. 
Thy nags, the leaneft things alive, 
So very hard thou lov'ft to drive 5 
I heard thy anxious coachman fay, 
It coft thee more in whips than hay. Prizes 

She commanded her trembling ccacbman to drive 
her chariot near the body of her king. South. 

To COA'CT. v. n. [from con and a8.) 
Toast together; to aétin concert. Not 
ufed. 

Buc if I tell how thefe two did coag, 

Shall I not lye in publifhing a truth ? Sbhakelp. 

Coa’crion, x. f. [coadus, Lat.] Com- 
pulfion ; force, either reftraining or im- 
pelling. ; 

It had the paffions in perfect fubjection ; and 
though its command over them was perfuafive 
and political, yet it had the force of concien, and 
defpotical. Scuthe 

Coa’crive. adj. [from coad. 
1. Having the force of reftraining or im- 
pelling ; compulfory ; reftrittive. 

The Levitical priefts, in the old law, never arro- 
gated unto themfelves any temporal or ccaffive 


power. Raleigh. > 
2. Ating in concurrence. Obfolete. 
Imagination, 
With what’s unreal thou ccaéfive art.  Shakefpe 


Coapju'munt. nefi [from con and adju- 
mentum, Lat.) Mutual affiftance. Dig. 
Coapyu rant.x. f. [from con and adjuto, 
Lat.] Helping; operating. 
Thracius coadjutant, and the roar 

Of fierce Euroelydon. ` Phitipte 

Coapju’ror. 2. f: [from con and adjutor, 
Lat.] 

1. A fellow-helper; an affiflant; an affo- 
ciate; one engaged in the affiftance of 
another. 

I thould not fucceed ina proje&, whereof 1 have 
had no hint from my predeceffors the poets, or 
their feconds or coadjutors the criticks. Dryden, 

Away the friendly coadjutor Ries. Garth's Dilpe 

A gownman of a different make, j 

Whom Pallas, once Vaneffa’s tutor, 

Had fix'd on for her ecadjutor. Swift. 

2. [In the canon law.] One who is im- 
powered or appointed to perform the 
dutics of another. 

A bithop that is unprofitable to his diocefe ought 
to be depofed and no coadjutor affigned him. Ayl. 

Coapju’vancy. m f. [from con and ad. 
jevo, Lat] Help; coneurrenc help ; 
contribution of help; co-operation. 

Cryftal isa mineral bady, in the difference of 
ftones, made of a lentous percolation of earth, 
drawn from the moft pure and limpid juice thereof; 
owing to the coldnefs of tle earth fome concurrence 
and coadjuvancy, but not immediate determination 
and efficiency. Brown's Vulgar Errotrse 

Coapunirion. x f. [from cen, ad, 
unitio, Lat.] The conjunction of diffe- 
rent fubftances into one mafs. 

Bodies feem to have an intuinfict principle of, 
or corruption from, the ccadunitjer of particles 
endued with contrary qualities. 7 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To COAGME'NT. w. a. [from cen and 
agmen, Lat.], To congregate or hea 
together, I have only found the parti- 
ciple in ufe, 

y i Had 


3 D 
COA 
Had the world been coagmented from that fup- 
pofed fortuitous jumble, this hypothefis had been 


tolerable, Glanville. 
COAGMENTA TION. uf. [from coagment.] 
Collection, or coacervation, into one 
mafs; union i enjundtion 
The third part refts in the well joining, te- 
menting, and ceagmentarion of words, when it is 
fmooth, gentle, and fiveet. Ben Fenfin. 
CoA GULABLE., adj. [from coagulaie.] 
That which is capable of concretion. 
Stones that are rich in vitriol, beiog often 
drenched with rain-water, the liquor wil] then ex- 
traét a fine and tranfparent fub‘tance, coagulable 
into vitriol. | Boyle. | 
Ta COA’GULATE. v. a. [coagulo, Lat.] 
To force into concretions ; as, by the 
affufion of fome other fubftance, to turn 


milk. 


{ 


Roafted in wrath and fire, 
And thus o’erfized with coagulate gores- Skakefp. 
Vivification ever ceififteth in fpirits attenaate, 
Whick the cold doth congeal and coagulate. 

Bacon's Natural Wifery. 
Bitumen is found in lumps, or coagulated maftes, 
io fome fprings. = Weedward"s Natural Iyftory. 
The milk in the ftomach of calves, which is 
coagulated by the runnet, is again diffulved and 

readered fluid’ by the gall in the duodenum. 
Arbuthnot. 
To Coa’cuLate. v. n. To run into con- 


erections, or congelations. , 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third 
part pirit of wine, and two parta milk, coagulareth 
little, but mingleth; and the pirit fwims not above. 

. Baton. 

About the third part of the oil olive, which was 
driven over inta the receiver, did there coagulate 
into a whitith body, almoft like butter. Bes. 

Coacuta‘tion. n. f. [from coagulate, | 

1. Concretion; congelation; the act of 
coagulating; the ftate of being coagu- 
lated. 

2. The body formed by coagulation. 

As the fubftance of ccagulations is not merely 
fatine, nothing diffolves them but ‘what penetrates 
and relaxes at the fame time. Arbuthnot. 


Coa curative. adj. [from coagulate.] 
That which has the power of caufing 


concretion, or coagulation. 

To manifeft the ccazulative power, we have 
fometimes in a minute arrefted the fluidity of new 
milk, and turned it intova curdled fubftance, only 
by dexteroufly mingling with it a few drops of good 
oil of vitriol. Boyle, 

CoacuLa TOR. x. f. [from coagulate.] 
That which caufes coagulation, 

Cecgulators of the humours, are thofe things 
Which expel the moft fluid parts, as in the cafe of 
incraffating, or thickening; and by thofe things 
which fuck up fome of the fluid parts, as abforb. 
entse Arbuthnit. 

COAL. x. f [col, Sax. fol, Germ. ole, 
Dut. żul, Danith.] 
t. The common foffile fewel. 

Coalisablack, fulpburous, inflammatory matter, 
dug out of the earth, ferving for fewel, common 
in Europe, though the Englith coz! ia of mof 
repute. One fpecies of pit-coal is called cannel, 
or eancle coal, Which is found in the northern 
counties ; hard, glofly, and light, ape to cleave 
into thin flakes, and, when kindled, yielda a con- 
tinual blaze till it be burnt oot. Chambers. 

Coals are folid, dry, apake, inflammable fub- 
frances, found in large ttrata, (plicting horizontally 
more calily than in any other dire€lion; of a glofly 
hue, foft and friable, not fufible, but eafily in- 
Hammable, and leaving a large refijuum of afhes. 

Hil on Foffilr. 

But age, enforc’d, falls by her own confent; 

Aa cali to afhes, when the fpisit’s (pent, Denbam. 


’ 


'2. The cinder of {corched wood ; charcoal. 


3. Fire; any thing inflamed or ignited. 


To Coat. w. a. [from the noun.] 


Coat-niack. adj.[coaland dlack.] Black’ 


(Coat Fisu. n. f. [afellus niger.] A fpecies 


CoaL-MiNE. x. f. [coal and“mine.] A 
CoaL-P1ıT. z. /. [from coal and pit] A 


CoaLr-sTONE. 2. f. [coal and fone] A 


Coat-work. n. Je [coal and work] A 


Co'aLERY. m fa [from coal.) A place 


To COALESCE. v. n. [coalefto, Latin.] 


COA 


We ihal! meet with the fame mineral lodged in 


cals, that elfewhere we found in marle. 
Woodward's Natural Hiffory. 


Whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as it returneth 
net again to that it was, may be called alteratio 
major; as when cheefe is made ef curds, or coals 
of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon, 


You are no furer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ict, 
Or hailftones in the fun. _  Shakelpeare, 
You have blown this coal betwixt my lord and 
me. i Shakefpeare. 
The rage of jealoufy then fir'd his foul, 
And his face kindled like a burning coal. Dryden. 


1. To burn wood to charcoal. 

Add the tinner’s care and coft in buying the wood 
for this fervice; felling, framing, and piling it to 
be burnt; in fetching the fame, when it is coa/ed, 
through fuch far, foul, and cumberfome ways. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. | 

Charcoal of roots, coaled ipto great pieces, lafts 

longer than ordinary charcoal. Bacon. 
2. To delineate with a coal. 

Marvailing, he coafed out rhimes upon the wall, 

near to the picture. Camden. 


in the highcft degree; of the colour of 


a coal. 
As burning /Etna, from his boiling few, 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 
And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 
Enwrapt in coal-S/ack clouds and filthy {moke. 
4 Fairy Queen. 
Ethiopians and negroes become coal-black from 
fuliginous cfllorefcencies, and complexional tinc- 
tures, Broan. 
Coal-black his colour, but like jet it fhone 3 
His legs and flowing tail were whire alone. Dryden, 


Coat-Box. z. f [coal and box.] A box to 
carry coals to the fire. 
Leave a pail of dirty water, a ¢caa/-bax, a bottle, 

a broom, and fuch other unfightly things. Sevift. 


of beardlefs-gadus. - 


mine in which coals are dug; a coal- 
pit. } 
Springs injure land, that flow from coal-mines. 

Mortimer. 


pit made in the earth, generally to a 

great depth, for digging coals. , 
A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the fink- 

ing of a ccalpit. Woedaward. 


4 


fort of cannel coal. See Coat. 
Coal-flone flames eafily, and burns freely; but 
holds and endures the fire much longer than coal. 
ë © Weodtward. 


coalery ; a place where coals are found. 
There is a vaft treafure in the old Englith, from 
whence authors may draw conftant (upplies ; as our 
officers make thcir fureft remits from the csal-zworks 
and the mines. Felten. 


where coals are dug. 
Two fine ftalactite were found hanging from a 
black ftone, at a deferted vault in Benwell coalcry, ~ 
f Woodward. 


t. To unite in maffes by a fpontaneous 
approximation to’each other. : 
When vapours are raifed, they hinder not the 
tranfparency of the air, being divided into parts 
too fmall to caufe any reflettion in their (uperficies ; 
but whea they begin to ecalefee, and conftitute 


5. Inclepant; rude  unpolithed, 


COA 


globules, thofe globules become of a ‘convenient 
fize to reflect fume colours, Newton. 


2. To grow together ; to join. 
Coare’scence, af. [from coalefce.) The 


act of coalefcing ; concretion; union. 


Coari rion. n. f. [from coalefeo, caalituz, 


Latin.] Union in one mafs or body ; 
conjunction of feparate parts in onc 
whole. se 

The world *s a mafs of heterogeneous confiften- 
cies, and every part thereof 2 coalition of diftin- 
guithable varieties. A Glanville. 

In the firft coalition of a people, their profpe& is 
not greats they provide laws for their prefent exi- 
gence, Hale 

Tis neceffary that thefe (quandered atoms 
fhould convene and unite into great mafies: with 
out fuch a coalition the chaos muft have reigned to 
all eternity. Bentley» 


Co’ay. adj. [from ceal.] Containing 


coal. 


Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow'd Dee. Ailton. 


Coarta’tion. «=. f. [from con and aftos 


Lat.] The adjuitment of parts to each 
other. à 
ln a clock, the hand is moved upon the dial, 
the bej! is truck, and the other actions belonging 
to the engine are performed, by virtue of the lize, 
fhape, bignefs, and coapcctien of the feveral parts. 
Boyle. 
The fame method makes both profe and verfe 
beautiful, which confifts in the judicious coaptation 


and ranging of the words. Broome. 
To COA'RCT. v. a. [coaréo, La- 
To COA'RCTATE. § tin. 
1. To ftraiten ; to confine into a narrow 


compas. o 
The wind finding the room in thé form of a 
trunk, and cosrétated therein, forced the ftones of 
the window, like pellets, clean through it. Bacon. 
Z. To contract power 5 to reftrain. 
If a man coaré?s himielf to the extremity of 
an a, ‘he muft blame and impute it to himfelf, 
that he has thus csaréfed or ftraitened himfelf fo ` 


far. Ayliffe. 
Coarcrta’rion, x. f. [from coar.] 
1. Confinement ; reftraint to a narrow 
fpace. 

The greateft winds, if they-have no coaréation, 

or blow nut hallow, give an interiour founde Bacon 
Z. Contraction of any f{pace. 

Straiten the artery never fo mach, provided 
the fides of itdo not meet, the veffel will continus 
to beat, below or beyond the coarélation. Ray. 

3- Reftraint of liberty. 
Eleétion is oppofed not only to coattion, but 


alfo to coarctation, or determination to one. 4 
Bramballe 


COARSE. adj.’ 


1. Not refined ; not {eparated from impu- 
rities or bafer parts. 


I feel 
Of what coarfe metal ye are molded. Shakefpeare 


2. Not foft or fine: ufed of cloth, of which 


am] 


the threads are large. 


3. Rude; uncivil; rough of manners, 
4. Grofs; not delicate. 


"Tis not the coarfer tye of human'law 
That binds their peace. Tbomfors 
Praife of Virgil is againit my(elf, for prefuming 
to copy, in myicsarje Englith, his beautiful ex. 
preffions. Dryden. 


6. Not nicely expert ;~ unfinifhed by art 


or education. 

Practical rules may be ufcfultofuch as are remote 
from advice, and to coarfe practitioners, which they 
arç obliged to make ufe of. Arbuthnot 

Uuz 7. Mean; 


a 


Ort 


7. Mean; not nice; not elegant; vile. 
IN confort, end a ccarfe perfumes 
Difgrace the delicacy of a featt. 
A cearfe and ufelefs dunghill weed, 
Fix’d to one fpot, to ror juft as it grows. Orevay. 
From this coarfe mixture of terreitrial pacts, 
Defire and fear by turns poffefs their hearts. Dryd. 


Co’arsevy. adu. [from coarfe.] 
1.. Without finenefs ; without refinement. 
z. Meanly ; not elegantly. 
oho came neither eating nor drinking, but 
fared coarfely and poorly, according to the apparel 
he wore, Brows. 
3. Rudely; not civilly. 
The goud cannot be too mucli honoured, nor the 
bad too coarfely ufed. Dryden. 
4. Inelegantly. 
Be plcafed to accept the rudimenta of Virgil's 
poetry, cearfely tranflated, but whieh yet retains 
forne beauties of the author. Dryden. 


Co’arseness. x. f. [from coar/e.} 

1. Impurity; unrefined flate. 

*  Firtt know the materials whereof the glafs is 
made ; then confider what the reafon_is of the 
coarfenefs or deatnefs. Bacon's Effays. 

2. Roughnefs ; want of finenels. 

3. Grofinefs ; want of delicacy. 

Friends (pardon the coasfensfi of the illu tration) 
as dogs in couples, fhould be of the fame Gze. 
L Ejfirange. 
4. Roughnefs; rudenefs of manners. 
A bafe wild olive he remains ; 
The thrab the coarfenefs of the clown retains. Garth, 

5. Meannefs ; want of nicety. 

Confider the penurionfnefs of the Hollanders, 
the ccarfenefi of their food and raiment, and their 
little iodulgences of pleafure. Addifon on the War. 


COAST. z. /. [coffe, Fr. coffa, Latin.] 
1. The edge or margin of the land next 
the fea; the fhore. It is not ufed for 


the banks of lefs waters. 
He fees in Englith thips the Holland coaf. Dryda 


2. It feems to be taken by Newren for 
fide, like the French coffe. It was like- 
wile fo ufed by Bacon. 


The fouth-eaft ia found to be better for ripening 
of trees than the fouth-weft; though the fouth- 
weft be the hottet coaf. Bacon. 

Some kind of virtue, lodged in fome fides of 
the cryftai, inclines and bends the rays towards the 
ecah, of unnfual refraction; otherwife the rays would 
not be refracted towards that coaff rather than any 
otherccaft, both at their incidence and at theiremer- 
gence, fo as to emerge by a contrary fitwation of 
the coaft. Newton's Opticks. 

3. The Coast is clear. [a proverbial ex- 
preffion.] The danger is over ; the ene- 
mies have marched of. 

Going out, and feeing that the coaft was clear, 
Zelmane difmiffed Mufidorus. ° Sidney> 
The royal fpy, when now the coaf avas clear, 
Sought not the garden, but retis’d unfeen. Dryden. 

To Coast. v. n. [from the noun.] To fail 
clofe by the coaft; to fail within fight 
of land. 

But fteer my veffel with a fteady hand, 
And coaff along the fhore ia fight of land. . 
Dryden's Virgil. 

The ancients coaffed only in their navigation, 

feldom taking the open (ea. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Jo Coast. vw. a. To fail by; to fail 


near to. 
Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not know- 
ing the compafs, was fain to roof that fhore. 
z Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
The greateft entertainment we found in ccafling 
W, were the feveral pro(pects of woods, vineyards, 


Rofcommen. 


COB 
Co’asrer. n. f. [from coaf.] He that 


fails timoroufly near the fhore, 
In oor fall fkiff we muft not launch too far; 
We here but coaffers, not difcov'rers are. Dryden. 


COAT. n. f. [cotze, Fr. cotta, Italian.] 
1. The upper garment. j 
He was armed with a coat of mail, and the 
weight of the coat was five thoufand fhekels of 
brafa. 1 Samucl. 
The coat of many colours they brought to their 
father, and faid, this have we found: know now 
whether it be thy fon's cont or no. aad 
2. Petticoat; the habit of a boy in his 
infancy; the lower part of a woman’s 
drefs. ; 
A friend's younger fon, a child in coats, waa 
not eafily brought to his book. Locke. 
3. The habit or vefture, as demonftrative 
of the office. 
For hia intermeddliog with arms, he ia the more 
excufeable, becaufe many of his coat, in thofe 
, times, are not only martial directors, but com- 
manders. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 
Men of his coar fhould be minding their pray'rs, 
Acd not among ladies, to give themfelves airs. 
© Swift. 
4. The hair or fur of a beaft; the covering 
of any animal. 


: He clad 
Their nakednefs with fkins of beafts; or flain, 
Or, as the fnake, with youthful coat repaid; 
And thought not much to clothe his enemies. | 
Milton. 
} Give your horfe fome powder of brimftone in 
his oats, and it will make his coat lie finc. 
Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
You have given us milk 
In lofcious ftreams, and lent us your own coat 
Againft the winter's cold. Thomfen's Spring. 


5. Any tegument, tunick, or covering. 
The eye is defended with four coats or fkinse 
Peacham. 


The optick nerves have their medullary parts | 


terminating in the brain, their tegumenta termi- 
nating in the coats of the eye. ‘ 

Derham’s Pbhyfico-Thechgy. 

Amber is a nodule, invefted with a coas, called 


rock-amber. Woodward on Foffils. 
6. That on which the enfigns armorial are 
portrayed. 


The-herald of love's mighty king, 
In whofe coat armour richly are difplay’d 
All forts of flowera the which on earth do 


fpring. 
Spenfer. 
Cropp’d are the flower-de-lucea in your arma; 
OF England's coar one half is cut away. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 
At each trumpet was a banner bound, 
Which, waving in the wind, difplay'd at large 
Their mafter’s coat of arms and knightly charge. 
. 4 “ Dryden. 
To Coat. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover; to inveft; to overfpread: as, to 
, coat a retort; to coat a ceiling. 


‘To COAX. v.a. To wheedle; to flatter ; 
to humour., A low word. 

The norfe had changed her note; the was muz- 
zling and coaxing the child ; that ‘a a good dear, 
fays the. 

T coax! Iwheedlel I'm above ite. 

Fargubar’s Recruiting Officer. 
Co’axer. 2. /. [from the verb.] A wheed- 
‘ler; a flatterer. 
Cos. A word often ufed in the compo- 
fition of low terms ; corrupted from cop, 
_ Sax. kopf, Germ. the head or top. 
‘Con. n.f 


-ancadowh and corn-felds which lie on the borders, I. A fort of fea-fowl ; called alfo /ea-ccb. 


Obits, Š Addifon on Lraly. f 


` - =- bois 


4 Phillips. 


i 


L'Ejirange. l 


COB 


2. In fome provinces, and probably ín old 
language, a fpider ; whence cobweb, 
Co’paLt. n. f. A marcafite frequent in 

Saxony. j 
Cobalt is plentifully impregnated with arfenick; 
contains copper and fome fiver. Being fublimed, 
the flares are of a blue colour: thefe, German mi- 
neralifts call zaffic. Wocsdward. 
Cobalt is á denfe, compat, and ponderous mi- 
neral, very bright and ining, and moch refem- 
bling fome of the antimonial ores. It is found in 
Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, and England; but 
ours is a poor kind. From cobalt are produced the 
three forts of arfenick, white, yellow, and red; as 
aifo zaffie and fmalt. Hill on Feil. 
To COBBLE. v. a. [kobler, Danih, 
1. To mend any thing coarfely: ufed ge- 
nerally of thoes. 
If you be out, Sir, Ican mend you. —Why, Sic, 
cobble you. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar, 
They'll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What’s done i’ th’ capitol; making parties ftrong, 
And feeble foch as ftand not in their liki 
Below their echbled thoes. Sbake(peare’s Coriolanus. 
Many underlayers, when they could not live 
upon their trade, have raifed themfelves from zab- 
bling to fluxing. L'Efirange. 
2. To do or make any thing clumfily, or 
unhandily. 
Rejeét the nanfeous praifes of the times; 
Give thy bafe poets back their cobbled rhimes. 
Drydene 
Believe not that the whole univerfe ia mere 
bungling and blundering, nothing effected for any 
purpole ordefign, but all ill-favourcdly ecbdled and 
jombled tagether. Benny. 
Co'BBLER. x. f. [from cobble] 
t. A mender cf old thoes. 
Not many yeara ago it happened that a cobbler 
bad the cafting vote for the life of a criminal. 
Addifon on Italy. 
z. Aclamfy workman in general. 
| What trade are you ?— 
Truly, Sir, in refpe& of a fine workman, I ane 
but, as you would fay, a cobbler. : 
a ee Cafar. 
3. Ina kind of proverbial fenfe, any mean 
perfon. 
Think you the great prerogative t’ enjoy 
OF doing ill, by virtue of that race? 
As if what we efteem in cobblers bafe 
Would the high family of Brutus grace. 
Dryden's Juvenal 
Co’nirnons. n. f: [cob and iron] Irons 
with a knob at the upper end. 
The implements of the kitchen; as fpits, ranges, 
cobirons, and pots. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 


Cos snor. n.f. [con and bifhop.] A coad- 
jutant bifhop. 

Valerius, advaneed in years, and a Grecian by 
birth, not qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, 
made ufe of Anftin as a cebifhopy for the. benefit of 

_the chuich of Hippo. Ayliffe. 
Co’axur, n. f. [cob and nur.) A boy’s 
game ; the conquering nut. _ 
Co’aswan. nf [cob, head, and Avan.) 
The head or leading fwan. 
J am not taken 
With a cohfwan, or a high-mounting bull, 
As foolith Leda and Europa were. 
- Ber Fenfon'r Carilires 
|Co’awes. n. f. [kopaveb, Dutch. ] 
1. The web or net of a fpider: from cob, 
a fpider. ” 
The lucklefs Clarion, 
With violent fwift Might, forth carried 
Into the curfed cebwes, which his foe 
Had framed for his fiaal overthrow. Spenfer. 
ds fupper ready, the houfe trimmed, ruthes 
Lrewed, and cobsuebs fwept? 
Shakepeare’s Taming of she Shrew. 
imi The 


coc 


The fpider, in the heufe of a burgher, fell pre- 
fently to her network of drawing cobwebs up and 
down. k L'Efirange. 

2.`Any fnare, or trap: implying infi- 
dioufnefs and weaknels. 

For he a rope of fa} could twift 
As tough as learned Sorbonitt ; 

And weave fine cobwebs fit for foull 
That’s empty when the moon is full. Fludibras. 

Chronology at bef ia but a cober law, and he 
broke through it with his weight. Dryden. 

Lawa are like cobwebs, which may catch {mall 
Ries, but let wafps and hornets break through. 

Swift. 
Cocoa. n.f See Cacao. 
Cocer’rerous. adj. [from xoxxés, and 
fero, Lat.] All plants or trees are fo 
called that have berries. Quincy. 
Co’cHinea. x. f: [cochinilla, Span. a 
woodloute. j 

Aa infect gathered upon the cpuntia, and dried : 

from which a beautiful red colour is extracted. 
Hill. 


Co’cuLeary. adj. [from cochlea, Lat. a 
fcrew.] Screwform; in the form of a 
fcrew. 


That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy ` 


fpires, and cocb/eary turnings about it, which 
agreeth with the defcription ef the unicorn’s horn 
in /Elian, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Co’cuLearen. adj. [from cochlea, Lat.) 
Of a {crewed or turbinated form. 

Two pieces of ftone, ftruck forth of the cavity of 
the umbilici of hells, of the fame fort with the 
foregoing: thcy are of a cocbleated figure. 

Woodward on Foffils. 


COCK. x. /. [cocc, Saxon ; cog, French. ] 
4a. The male to the hen ; a domeftick fowl, 
remarkable for his gallantry, pride, and 


courage. 
Cocks have great combs and fpurs; hens, tittle 
* er none. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


True cocks o° th’ game, 
That never afk for what, or whom, they fight; 
Bot torn ‘em out, and fhew "em but a foe, 
Cry liberty, and that’s a caufe of quarrel. Dryd. 
The careful hen 
Calls all hee chirping family aronod, 
Fed and defcaded by the fcarlefs cork. 
Thomfen’s Spring. 
2. The male of any {mall birds. 

Calves and philofophers, tygers and ftatefmen, 
cock fparrowa and coquets, exactly refemble one 
another in the formation of the pineal gland. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 
3. The weathercock, that thews the di- 
re€tion of the wind by turning. 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, fpout 
Till you have drench’d our ftecplea, drnwn'd the 

cocks ? Sbakefpeare. 
4. A {pout to let ont water at will, by 
turning the ftop: the handle had proba- 
bly a cock on the top. Things that were 
contrived to turn, feem anciently to have 
had that form, ‘whatever was the reafon. 
When every room 

Hath blez’é with lights, and bray’d with minttrelfy, 

¥ have retir’d me to a wafteful cock, 
And fet mine eyes at flow. Shakefpeare. 

It were good there were a little cock made in the 
belly of the upper glafs. Bacons Natural Hiflory. 

Thua the fmal! jett, which hafty hands unlock, 
Spirts in the gard'ner’s eyes who turas the cock. 

Pope. 
5. The notch of an arrow. 
6. The part of the lock of a gon rhat 
ftrikes with the fiint. [from coeca, Ital. 
the notch of an arrow. Skinner. Perhaps 


from the action, like that of a cock 


coc 


pecking; but it was, I think, fo called 
when it had not its prefent form.] 
With hafty rage he fnatch'd 
His gunfhot, that in holfters watch’d 3 
And bending cock, he levell’d full 
Againft th’ outfide of Talgol's fkull.  Hudibras. 
A feven-fhot gun carries powder and bullets for 
feven charges and difcharges. Uhder the breech 
of the barrel is onc box for the powder; a little 
before the lock another for the bullets ; behind 
the cock a charger, which carries the powder from 
the box to a funnel at the further end of the lock. 
Grew. 
7- A conqueror; a leader; a governing 
man. 
Sir Andrew is the cock of the club fince he left 
5 Addifon. 
My fchoolmafter call'd me a dunce and a fool ; 
But at cuffs I was always the sock of the {chool. 
Swift 
8. Cockcrowing ; a note of the time in a 
morning. i 
We were caroufing till the fecond cock. Shakefp. 
Br begins at curfew, and goes till the firit cock. 
Shakefpeare. 


us 


|g. A cockboat ; a {mall boat. 


They take a view of all fized cocks, barges, and 
fifherboats hovering on the cvaft. 

i Careww’s Survey of Cornwall. 

The fithermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminith’d to her cock 3 her cock, a buoy, 

Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakefpeare. 
10. Afmall heap of hay. [Properly cop.] 

As foon as the dew is off the ground, fpread the 
hay again, and turn it, that it may wither on the 
other fide: then handle it, and, if you find it dry, 
make it up into cords. Mortimer. 

11. The form of a hat. [from the comb 
of the cock.] 

You fee many a {mart rhetorician turning his 
hat in his banda, moulding it into feveral different 
socks. Addifon. 

12. The ftyle or gnomon of a dial. 
Chambers. 
13. The needle of a balance. 
14. Cock on the Hoop. ‘Triumphant; ex- 
ulung. 

Now I am a frifker, all men on me look 3 

What fhould 1 do but fet cock on rbe boop P 
Camden's Remains. 

You "l! make a mutiny among my gucfts ! 

You will fet cock a boop! Sbakefpeare. 
e For Hudibras, who thought h’ had won 

The field, as certain as a gun, 

And having routed the whole troop, 

With victory was cock a boop. 

To Cock. v. a. [from the noan.] 
1. To fet eret; to hold bolt upright as 
a cock holds his head. 

This is that mufcle which performs the motion 
fo often mentioned by the Latin poets, when they 
talk of a man’s cocking his nofe, or playing the 
rhinoceros. Addifon. 

Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks his ears ; 

O'er yonder file fee Lubberkin appears. 
Gay's Pafforals. 
Dick would cock his nofe in feorn, 
But Tom was kind and loving. Swift. 
2. ‘To fet up the hat with an air of petu- 
lance and pertnefs. 

Dick, who thus long had paffive fat, 

Here ftrok'd his chin and cock'd his hat. Prior. 

An alert young fellow cocked his hat upon a friend 
of his who entered. + Addifon’s Spellatery 

3. To mould the form of the har. 
4. To fix the cock of a gun ready for a 
difcharge. 

Some of them hulding up theie piftols, cocked, 
neat the door of the houfe, which they kept open. 

Dryden's Dedication, Æ neid. 


Hudibras. 


Cee l 
5. To raife hay in fmall heaps. 


Sike mirth in May is meeteft for to make, 
Or fummer thade, under the cocked hay. 
Spenfer's PaRoralts 
To Cock. v. n. : 
1. Toftrut; tohold up the head, and look 
big, or menacing, or pert. 
Sir Fopling is a fool fo nicely writ, 
The ladies would miftake him for a wit; 
And when he fings, talks loud, and cocks, would cryg 
I vow, methinks, he's pretty company. Dryden. 
Every one cocks and ftruts upon it, and pretends 
to overlook us. | Addijon’s Guardians 
2. To train or nfe fighting cocks. 
Crics out ‘gaint cocking, fince he cannot bet. 


Ben Fonfone 


Cocx, in compofition, fignifies fmall or 


little. 
Cocxa’ne, x. /. [from cock.] A ribband 
worn in the hat. | 
Co’ckarrice. ne f [from cock, and 
arten, Sax. a ferpent.] A ferpent fup- 
pofed to rife from a cock’s egg. 
They will kill one another by the look, like 
cockatricess Shakefpeares 
This waa the end of this little cockatrice of 2 
king, that was able to deftroy thofe that did not 
elpy him firt. Bacone 
This cockatrice is fooneft crufhed In the fhell; 
but, if it grows, Ìt turhs to a ferpent and a dragon. 
F Taylore 
My wife! “tis the, the very cockatrize ! Congreve. 
Co’cxsoaT. x. fe [cock and boat.) A 
{mall boat belonging to a fhip. 
Thatinvincible armada, which having not fired 
a cottage of ours at land, nor taken a cockbeat of 
ours atfca, wandered through the wildernefe of the 
northern feas. Bacona 
Did they think it lefs difhanour to God ta be 
like a brute, or a plant, or a cockboat, than to be 
like a man? Stilling lect. 
Co’cxsrorn. 2. J. Broth made by boil- 
ing a cock. ; 
Diet upon fpoon-meats; as veal or cockbroths 
prepared with French barley. Harvey on Confump. 
Cockxcro’wine. m. f. [cock and crow. 
The time at which cocks crow; the 
morning. ~” 
Ye know not when the mafter nf the houft 
cometh; at even, or at midnight, or at the cock- 
~ crowing, or in the marning. Marke 
To COCKER., v. a. [cogueliner, French. ] 


To cade ; to fondle ; to indulge. 
Mott chiidren’s conftitutious are fpoiled by cocker- 
ing and tendèrnefs. č Locke on Education. 
He that will give his fon fugar plums-to make 
him learn, does but authorize his love of pleafures 
and cocker up that propenfity which he ought to 
fabdue. Locke on’Educatione 
Bred a fondling and an heirefs, 
Drefs’d like any Lady May’refs, o 
Cocker’d by the fervants round, . 
Waa too guod to touch the ground. Swift. 
Co’cker. x. / [from cock. ] One who fol- 
lows the {port of cockfighting. 
Co’ckerex. n. f. [from cock.} A young 
cock. 
Which of them firft begins to crow ?— 
The old enek ?—=The cockerels Sbakefpeares 
What wilt thou be, young cockerel, when thy 
fpurs ` 
Are grown to fharpnefs ? Dryden, 
Co’cxrr, n. /. [of uncertain derivation. ] 
A feal belonging to the king’s cuftomhoufe : 
likewife a {cro!l of parchment, fealed and delivered 
by the officers of the euftomhoufe to merchants, 
asa warrant tuat their merehandize is entered. 
Cowell. 
The greatet profit did atife by the cocker of 
hides; for wool and woolfells were ever of little 
value in this kingdom» Davies. 
Co’cK- 


CHONC 


Co'ckFiGHT. n.f- [enck and figbe] A 
battle or match of cocks. 
In cori fights, to make one cock more hardy, and 
the other more cowardly, Bacon's Natural lipsry. 
At the feafons of fotball and eackfgl ting, th fe 
litt'e repablicks reaflume their national hatred to 
each ahere diddifon. 
Co’cxuorse. adj. [cock and korf.) On 
horfeback ; triumphant ; exulting. 
Alma, they ftresvoufly maintain, 
“Sits cocdkerje on her throne the brain. 
CO'CKLE., x. f [coguille, French. ] 
1. A fmall teftaceous filh. 
Tt is a cockle or a walnut hell. Shakefpear:. 
We may, I think, from the make of an oyfter, 
or cectle, reafonably conclude, that it has not fo 
many, nor fo quick, fenfes as a man, Locke. 
Three common coekle thells, out of gravel pits. 
Woedevard. 
2. A little or young cock. Obfolete. 
They bearen the erag fo ft-ff and fo ftate, 
As cockle on his dunghill crowing crank. 
Npenfer’s Paflorals. 
Co’cKLe-sTairs. x. f Winding or fpiral 
ftairs. Chambers. 
Co'cKLE. 2. f- [coccel, Saxon; lolium, 
zizania, Lat.) A weed that grows in 
corn, the fame with cornrofe ; a fpecies 
of poppy. 


In foothing them, we nourith ’gainft our fenate 


Prier, 


The cockle of rebe'lion, infolence, feditions Shak. 
Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The foils diftafe, and into cockle ftrays. Donne. 


To Cocke. v. a. [from ceckle.] To 
contraét into wrinkles, like the thell of 


a cockle. 
Show’rs foon drench the camblet’s cock/ed grain. 


' Gay. 
Co’ckiep. adj. [from cockle.] Sliclled ; 
or perhaps cochleate, turbinated. 
Love's feeling is more foft and fenfible 
Than are the teader horns of cockled faails. Shat. 
Co'cKLOFT. n. f. [cock and loft.) The 
room over the garret, in which fowls 
are fuppefed to roolt ; unlefs it be rather 
corrupted from ceploft, the cop or top of 
the houfe. 
if the loweft fioors already burn, 
Cock/ofes and garsets foon will take their turn. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
My garrets, or rather my cock/ofts indeed, are 
very indifierently furnifhed ; but they are rooms to 
lay lumber in. Swift, 
Cocxmasrer. n.f. [cock and mafter.] 
One that breeds game cocks, 
A cockmajler bought a partridge, and turned it 
among the fighting cocks. L'Efrrange, 


Co’ckmarcn. 2. f. [cock and match.) 


Cockfight for a prize. 

At the fame time that the heads of parties 
preferve towards one another an outward thew of 
good breeding, their tuols will not fo much as 
mingle at a cockmutch. Addifon. 

Though quail-fighting is what is mnit .akea 
notice of, they had doubtlefs corkmatches alfo. 

Arbuthnot and Popes 
Co’cxney. 2 f. [A word of which the 
original is much controverted. The 
French ufe an expreflion, païs de co- 
caigne, for a country of dainties ; 
Paris eff pour un riche un pais de co- 
caigne. Boileau, 
Of this word they are not able to fet- 
tle the original. It appears, whatever 
was its firt ground, to be very ancient, 
being mentioned inan old Normanno- 
Saxon poem: 


vtec 


Far im fee by weft Spayng, 
Is a lond yhore cocayng. 
On which Dr. Hickes has this remark : 
Nunc coguin, coquine: quae olim apud 
Gallos, otio, gul, et ventri deditos, 
iguavim, ignavam, defidiofam, defidiofam, 
Jegnem, fignificabant. Hine urbanos, ut- 
pote a rufticis Iaboribus ad vitam feden- 
tariam et defidiofam avocatos, pagani 
noftri olim cotaignes, quod nunc fcribitur 
cockneys, vocabant. Et poéta hic nofter 
in monachos & moniales, ut fegne ge- 
nus hominum qui, defidiz dediti, ventri 
indulgebant, & coquinz amatores erant, 
malevolentiffime invehitur; monafteria 
-& monafticam vitam inde fcriptione ter- 
ræ cockainee parabolice perftringens. } 
1. A native of London, by way of con- 
tempt. 
So the csekney did to the eels, when fhe put 
them i* th’ pafty alive. Shukcipeare's King Lear. 
For who is fuch a cockney in his heart, 
Proud of the plenty of the fouthern part, 
To fcorn that union, by which we may 
Boaft "twas his countryman that writ this play ? 
Š Darfer. 


The cockney, travelling into the country, is fur- 


prized at many common practices of rural affairs. 


Watts. 
z. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, 
defpicable citizen. , 


l am afraid this great lubber the world will 
Prova a cockney. Shakelpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Co’ckrit. z. f. [cock and pit.] 
1. ‘The area where cocks fight. 
Can this cockpit hold 
The vafty field of France ? Sbakefpeare. 
And now have I gained the ccekpit of the weftern 
world, and academy of arms, for many years. 
Hovels Vocal Foreft. 
z. A place on the lower deck of a man of 
war, where are fubdivifions for the pur- 
fer, the furgeon, and his mates. Harris. 
Co’cx’s-coms. 2. f. [cock and comb.] A 
plant. 
Co’ck’s-HEAD. 2. f. A plant, named alfo 
Sainfoin. . Miller. 
Co’cxsnut. n. f [from cock and fbut.] 
The clofe of the evening, at which time 
poultry go to roof. 
Sorrey and himfelf, 
Much about cock/but time, from troop ta troop 
Went through the army. Shakefpeare. 


Co’ckspur. mefe [cock and fur.’ Vir- 
ginian hawthorn. A fpecies of medlar. 
g Miller. 
Co’cxsure. adu. [from cock and fure.] 
Confidently certain; without fear or 
difidence. A word of contempt. 
We fteal, as in a caftle, ccetfure.  Shakefpeare. 
I thought myfelf cockfure of his horfe, which he 
readily promifed mes Pope's Letters. 
Co’cxswatn. ».f [cogzypaine, Saxon. ] 
The officer who has the command of 
the cock-boat. Corruptly Coxon. 
Co’cxweeo. a. fe [from cock and weed.) 
The name of a plant, called alfo Dit- 
tander, or Pepperavore. 


Cocoa. xf. [cacaotal, Span. and there- 
fore more properly written cacao.] 

A fpecies of palm-tree, cultivated in the Eat 
and Weft Indies. The bark.of the nut is made 
into cordage, and the shell into drinking bowls. 
The kernel affords them a wholefome focd, and 
the milk contained in the fhcll a cooling liquor. 


CUO 


The leaves are ufed forthatching their houfes, and 
are wrought into bafkets. Miiihere 
The cacao or chocolate nut is a frait of an ob- 
long figure; is compofed of a thin but hard and 
woody coat or fkin, of a ark blacki, colour; 
and ef a dry kernel, filling up its whole cavity, 
fiefhy, dry, firm, and fattifh to the touch, of a 
dufky colour, an agreeable fmell, and a pleafant 
and peculiar tate. It was unknown to us till the 
difcovery of America, The tree is of the thick- 
nefs of a man’s leg, and but a few feet in height; 
its bark rough, and full of tuberctes 3 and its 
leaves fix or eight inches long, half as°much in 
breadth, and pointed at the ends. The flowers 
are fucceeded by the fruit, which is large and ob- 
loag, refembling a cucumber, five, fix, or cight 
inches in length, and three or four in thicknels ; 
when fully ripe, of a purple colour. Within the 
cavity of this frsit are lodged the eocsa nuts, 
ufually about thirty in number. Hills Mat. Med, 
Amid” thofe orchards of the fun, 
Give me to drain the cocaa’s milky bowl, 
And from the palm to draw its frethening wine. 
Tkimfon. 
Co’crize. adj. [ecétilis, Lat.] Made by 
baking, as a brick. 
Co’ction. z. f. [cogio Lat.] The att 
of boiling. 

The difeate is fometimes attended with expec- 
toration from the lungs, and that is taken off by a 
cofion and refolution of the feverith matter, or ter= 
minates in fuppurations or a gangrene. 

Arbutbnit on Dict 
COD. 


Gomensa } n. J. [afellus.] A fea fith. 


COD. #. f [codde, Saxon.] Any cafe 
or hufk in which feeds are lodged. 

Thy corn thou there may’ft fafely fow, 

Where in full cods laft year rich peafe did grow. 
May. 

They let peafe lie in fmall heaps as they are 

reaped, till they find the hawm and esd dry. 
Mortimer’s PETT: 

To Cop. w. n. [from the noun.] Toin- 
clofe in a cod. 

All esdded grain being a deftroyer of weeds, an 
improver of land, and a preparer of it for other 
crops. Mortimer. 

Co’ppers. #. f. [from cod.] Gatherers of 
peafe. Dia. 

Cope. 2. f. (codex, Latin.] 

1. A book. 

z. A book of the civil law. 

We find in the Theodofian and Juftinian code 
the intereit of trade very well provided for. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Indentures, cov’nants, articles they draw, 
Large as the ficlds themfelves ; and larger far 
Than civil eedes with all their ploftes are. 

: Pope's Sat. 

Co’prar. #. f- [codicillus, Lat) An 
appendage to a will. 

The maa fufpects his lady's crying 

Was but to gain him to appoint her, 

By codicil a larger jointure. Prior, 

Coni'LLE, æ. f. [codille, Fr. codillo, Span.) 
A term at ombre, when the game is 
won. 

She fees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill; 
Jof in the jaws of ruin, and codiile. 

Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

To CO'DLE. v. a. [coguo, coulo, Lat. 
Skinner.) To parboil; to foften by the 
heat-of water. 

Co’piina, x. fi [from To codle.| An 
apple generally codled, to be mixed 
with milk. 

In July come gifliflowers of all varieties, early 
pears and plums in fruit, gennitings and eod/ings. 

Bacea’s Effays. 
Their 
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Their entertainment at the height, 
In cream and codlings rev'ling with delight. 


King’s Cookery. 
He fet it lie all winter in a gravel walk, fouth of 
a codling hedge. Mortimer’s Hufoandry- 


A codling, ere it went his lip in, , è 
Would ftraight become a golden pippin. Swift. 
Cor'rricacy. n, f. [con and eficacia, 
Lat.] The power of feveral things 
acting together to produce an effect. 
We cannot in general infer the efficacy of thofe 
ftars, or coefficacy particular in medications. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Corrri’ciency. 2. f [con and eficio, 
Latin.] Cooperation; the flate of acting 
together to fome fingle end. 
The managing and carrying on of this work, by 
the fpirits inftrumental cocficicncy, requires that 
they be kept together, withuut diitinction or diffi- 


pation. Glanville’s Scepfis. 
COEFFICIENT. 2. f. [con and efficiens, 
Latin.j : 
1. That which unites its ation with the 
action of another. 5 


2. [Inalgebra.] Such numbers, or given 
quantities, that are put before letters, 
or unknown quantities, into which let- 
ters they are fuppofed to be multiplied, 
and fo do make a rectangle or product 
with the letters; as, 4 a, 6x, ¢xx; 
where 4 is the co-efficient of 4a, 4 of 
bx, and c of cxx. Chambers. 

3. In fluxions. 

The cseffi.ient of any generating term (in Auxi- 
ons) is the quantity acifing by the divifion of that 
term, by the generated quantity. Chambers. 

Cor’LiacKk Paffion. [xowia, the belly.) 
A diarrhoea, or flux, that arifes from the 
infigeftion or putrefaction of food in the 
ftomach and bowels, whereby -the ali- 
ment comes away little altered from 
what it was when eaten, or changed like 
corrupted ftinking flefh. Quincy. 

Cormprion. 2. fe [coemptio, Lat.] The 
act of baying up the whole quantity of 
any thing. 

Monopolies and commption of wares for refale, 
where they are not reftrained, are great means to 
enrich. Bacon's Effays. 

Cor’quaL. adj. [from con and egualis, 
Lat.) Equal; being of the fame rank 
or dignity with another. 

Henry the fifth did fometimes prophefy, 

If once he came ta be a cardinal, 
He'll make his cap ceegual with the crawn. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

Corqua tity. x. / [from ccegual.] The 
fate of being equal. 

To COERCE. v. a. [ccerceo, Latin.] To 
reftrain ; to keep in order by force. 

Punifhments are manifold, that they may coerce 
this profligate fort. Aylife s Pare gon. 

Con’rciBLe. adj. [from coerce. ] 4 

1. That may be refrained. 

“a. That ought to be reftrained. 

Coe’rcion. n.f. [from coerce.) Penal 
reftraine; check. 

The coercicn or execution of the fentence in ec- 
clefiaftical courts, is only by excommunication of 
the perfon contumacious. Jales Commen Latu. 

Government has coercien andanimadverfinn upon 
fuch as negle& their duty ; without which coercive 
power, all government is toothlefs and precarious. 


P J Souk. 
Cor’xcive. adj. [from coerce] 


` 
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t. That which has the power of laying 
reftraint. 

All things, on the furface fpread, are bound 
By their coercive vigour tothe ground! Blackmore. 

2. ‘That which has the authority of re- 
{training by punifhment. 

For minifters to feek that themfelves might 
have coercive power over the church, would have 
been hardly conftrued. Hooker, Preface. 

The virtues of a general, or a king, are pru- 
dence, counfel, active fortitude, coercive power, 
awful command, and the exercife of magnanimity, 
as well as juftice. Dryden, 

CoEsSSE'NTiAL. adj. [con and zfentia, La- 
tin.] Participating of the fame effence. 

The Lord our God is butone God, in which in- 
divifible unity we adore the Father, as being alto- 
gether of himfelf; we glorify that confubftantial 
Word, which is the Son; we blefs and magnify 
that coefential Spirit eternally proceeding from 
both, which is the Holy Ghoft. Hooker. 

Cogssentia Lity.x./. [from coefential.] 
Participation of the fame effence. 

Corra’xneous, adj. [con and ætas, Latin.] 
Of the fame age with another: with zo. 

Eve was old as Adam, and Cain their fon cceta- 
neous unto both. Breaun’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

Every fault hath penal effects, coetaneous to the 
ach. Gow 

Through the body every member fuftains an- 
other; and all are coctameous, becaufe nnne can fub- 
fift alone. Bentley's Serments 

Coere’RNau. adj. [con and æternus, Lat.) 
Equally eternal with another. 

Or of the eternal coeternal beam ! 

Milton's Paradife a 

CoETE'RNALLY., adu, [from coeternal.] 
In a ftate of eqnal eternity with an- 
other. 

Arius had difhonoured his coerernally begotten 
Sone s Hooker. 

Coere’anity. z. f. [from coeternal.] 
Having exiftence from eternity equal 
with another eternal being. 

The eternity of the Son's generation, and his 
ceeternity and confubfantiality with the Father, 
when he came down from heaven, and was incar- 
mate. lammond’s Fundamentals. 

COE'VAL. edj. [coevus, Latin.]° 

t. Of the fame age. 

Even his teeth and white, lke a young flock, 
Coeval, and new-fhorn, from the clear brook 
Recent. 3 Prior. 

2. Of the fame age with another : follow- 
ed by avith. 

This religion cannot pretend to be cceval «with 
man. $ Hale. 

The monthly revolutions of the moony or the 
diurnal of the earth upon its own axis, by the very 
hypothefis, are roeval with the formers ` Bently. 

Silence, coewal witb eternity | 
Thou wert, ere nature firft began to be: 

‘Twas one vait nothing all, and all flept fat in 
thee ! Pope. 

3. Sometimes by za. 


Although we had no monuments of religion an- j 


/cienter than idolatry, we have no reafon to con- 

eludethat idolatrous religion was coewa/ to mankind. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Cor’van. x. f [from the adjcétive.] A 

contemporary; but properly one not 

only living at the fame time, but of the 
fame time of life. 

As it wete not enough to have outdone all your 

roevals in wit, you will excel them in good-nature. 

: Pope 

Cor’vous, adj. [coævus, Lat.} One of 

the fame age. 
Then’it fhoold not have been the firft, as fop- 
fofing fome other thing covens tu ite South. 


GyOwF 


To Coexist. vun. [con andexifto, Latin.] 
1. To exif at the fame time. 

The three ftars that coexi/ in heavenly conftella~ 
tions, are a multitude of ftars. {ales Orig. of Manke 

Of fubftances no one has any clear idea, farther 
than of certain fimple ideas coexiJing together. 

Locke. 
2. Followed by with, 

Tc is fuflicient that we have the idea of the 
length of any regular periodical appearances, which 
we can in our minds apply to duration, twits 
which the motion or appearance never’ coexified. 

Locke» 
COEXISTENCE. 2. f. [from coexift.] 
1, Having exiftence at the fame time with 
another : with z0, . 
Lecke, who in the préceding lines has 
coexified with, has here coexiffence to. 

The meafuring of any duration, by fome mo- 
tion, depends not on the real coexifence of thet 
thing to that motion, or any other periods of revo- 
lution. s Locke 

2. More commonly followed by with. 
We can demonftrate the being of God's eternal 
ideas, and their coexiffence witb him. Greav’s Cyh 
Corexi’stent. adj. [from ceexift.] 
1. Having exiftence at the fame time with 
another: with fo. 

To the meafuring the duration of any thing 
by time, it is not requifice that that thing ihould 
be coexiflent to the motiun we meafure by; or any 
other periodical revolution. Locke. 

2. Sometimes with. 

This proves no antecedent neceflity, but corxiftent 
avith the at, Bramball’s Anfaver ta Hobbes. 

Time is taken for fo much of duration as is 
toexifient avith the motions of the great bodies of 
the univerfe. £ Locke. 

All that one point is either future or paft, and 
no parts are roexiffent or Contemporary qwith it. 

by Bentley. 

To CoExXTE' ND. v. a. [con and extendo, 

Latin.] To extend to the fame fpace or 
duration with another. 

Every motion is, in fume fort, coextended with 
the body moved. Grey's Cofmologia, 

Coexre’nsion. a. f [from coextend.] The- 
act or ftate of extending to the fame fpace 
or duration with another, 

Though it bea fpirir, I find it is no inconveni- 
ence to have fome analogy, at leaft of coextenfiony 
with my body. Hale, 


COFFEE. 2. f [Itis originally Arabick, 
pronounced cahbeu by the ‘Turks, and 
cabuah by the Arabs.] he tree is a 
fpecies of Arabick jeflamine. 

Jt is found to fueceed as well in the Caribbee 
iflands as in its native place of growth; but whe- 
ther the coffe produced in the Weft Indies will 
prove as good as that from Mocha in Arabia 
Felix, time will difcover. Miller. 

Correr denotes a drink prepared from the 
berries, very familiar in Europe for thefe eighty 
years, and among the Turks for one hundred and © 
fifty. Thevenot, the traveller, was the firt who 
brought it into France; and a Grecle fervant, 
called Pafqua, brought intu England by Mr, Danicl 
Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 1652, to make 
his cofee, firft fet up the profeffion of coffteman, 
and introduced the drink among us. - Chambers. 

They have in Turky a drink called coffe, made 
of a berry of the fame name, as black as foot, and 
of a ftrong feent, but not aromatical; which they 
take, beaten into powder, in wa er, as hot as they 
can drink it, This drink comforteth the brain 
anl heart, and helpeth dige(tion. Bacon. ` 

To part her time "twixt reading and bohea, 
-Or wer cold coffe trifle with the fj aon. Pepe. 

Co’rreenouse. n. f [eofzeand boufe] A 
houfe of entertainment where coffee is 


fold. 


Ger 
fold, and the guefts are fupplicd with 


news-papers. 
At ten, from coffecbou/e or play 


Returning, finifhes the day. Prior. 


It is a point they do not concern themfelves 


abont, farther than perhaps as a fubje& in a coffee- 
boufe. Swift. 
Co’FrreEman. a. f. [coffe and maz.] One 
that keeps a coftce-houfe. 
Confider your enemies the Lacedemonians ; did 
ever you hear that they preferred a coffeeman to 
. Agefilans ? è Addifen. 
Co’rrgeror. x. f. [coffee and por.] The 
covered pot in which coffee is boiled. 
CO’FFER, 2. /. {copne, Saxon.] 
1. A cheft generally tor keeping money. 
Two iran coffers hang on either fide, 
With precious metal full as they could hold. 


Fairy Queen. 
The lining of his eoffrs fal] make coats 
To deck our foldiers for thefe Irifh wars. d 
É Shakıfpeare"s Rickard 11. 
If you deftroy your governour that is wealthy, 
you mutt chofe another, who will Gill his coffers 
out of what is letu L'Eftrange. 
2. Treafure. 
He would difcharge it without any burthen to 
the queen's coffers, for honour fake. 
Bacon's Advice to Piliers. 
3-7 fn archite€ture.] A fquare deprefture 
in each interval between the modillions 
of the Corinthian cornice, ufually filled 
with fome enrichment. Chambers. 
4. [In fortification.] A hollow lodgment 
acrofs a dry moat, from fix to feven foot 
deep, and from fixtcen to eighteen’ 
broad ; the upper part being made of 
pieces of timber, raifed two foot above 
the level of the moat; which little ele- 
vation has hurdles laden with earth for 
its covering, and ferves as a parapet 
with embrafures. Chambers. 
To Co’rrer. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
treafure up in cheils. 
Treafure, as a war might draw forth, fo a peace 
fucceeding might jad up. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Co’rrerer of the King’s Houfebeld. n. f 
A principal officer of his majefty’s court, 
next under the comptroller, that, in the 
compting-houfe and elfewhere, hath a 
{pecial overfight of other officers of the 
houfehold, for their good demeanour in 
their offices. Cowell. 


COFFIN. 2. /. [eofin, French.] 
1. The box or chef in which dead bodies 


are put into the ground. It is ufed both 


of wood and other matter. : 
He went as if he had been the effa that carried 
himfelf to his fepulchre. " Sidney. 
Not.a flower fweet 
On my black coffin let there be frown. 
Skakefpeare’s Twelfth Nigh:. 
One fate they have, 
The fhip their cofir, and the fea their grave. Wall, 
The joiner ts fitting {crews to yourceffin, Swift, 
z. A mould of pafte for a pye. 
Of the pafte a efin will 1 rear, 
And make two pafiies of your thameful heads. 
Skake/peare. 
3. A paper cafe, in form of a cone, ufed 
by grocers. 
4- In farriery. 

Corrtn of a horfe, is the whole hoof of the foot 
above the coronet, including the ccffin bone. ‘The 
coffin bone is a fmall fpongy bone, inclofed in the 
midit of the hoof, and poffefling the whole form 
ef the foot. Farrier's Di. 

=> 


COG 


To Co’rrix. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
inclofe in a coffin. 
+ Would’ft thou have laugh’d had I come coffin'd 
home, 
That weep'ftto fee me triumph? Shak. Coriolanus. 
Let me lic F 
In prifon, and here be coffin'd, when I die. Denne. 
CO'FFINMAKER. 2 f. [cofin and maker.) 
One whofe trade is to make coffins.’ 
Where will be your fextons, cofinmakers, and 
plammers ? _ Tatler, 
To COG. v. a. [A word of uncertain ori- 
ginal, derived by Sdinner from cogueliner, 
French.} 
1. To flatter; to wheedle; to footh by adu- 
latory fpeeches. 
I'll mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home belov'd 
Of all the trades in Rome.  Shatelp. Coriolanus, 
2. Yo Coc a die. To fecure it, fo as to 
direé its fall ; to falfify. 
But then my Rudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext'roufly to throw the lucky fice. 
Dryden's Per. Satires. 
For guineas in other men’s breeches, 
Your gametters wil! palm and will cog. 
Swift. 
Ye pallants of Newgate, whofe fingers are nice 
In diving in pockets, or cogen of dices Swift. 


3. To obtrude by falfehoo 


The outcry is, that I abufe his demonftration 
by a falfification, by cogging in the wnrd. 

Tilletfon, Preface. 

I have cogged in the word to ferve my turn. 
Stilling fleet. 
Fuftian tragedies, or infipid comedies, have, by 
concerted applaufes, been cogged upon the town for 
matterpieces. \ Dennis, 


To Coc. v. 1, To lye; to wheedle. 


Now ftealeth he, now will he crave; 
And now will he cofen and cog. Tuffer. 
Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog ; Leannot prate, Mrs, 
Ford: now fhall 1 fin in my with. 
Shakefpearc's Merry Wives of Windfer. 


COG. x. f. The tooth of a wheel, by which 


it a€ts upon another wheel. 


To Coc. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix cogs 


in a wheel. 


Co’cency. n. f- [from cogent.] Force's 


ftrength ; power of compelling; con- 
victton. 

Maxims and axioms, principles of feience, be- 

7 caufe they are felf-evident, have been fuppofed in- 

nate; although nobody ever fhewed the foundation 

of their clearnefs aad copency. Locke. 


CO'GENT. adj. [cogens, Latin.], Forci- 


ble; refiftlefs ; convincing; powerful ; 
having the power to compel conviction. 

Such is the cogent force nf nature. Prior.. 

They have contrived methods uf deceit, one re- 
pugnant to another, ta evade, if polfible, this moft 
cogent proof of a Deity. Bentley. 

Co’cextuy. adv. [from cogent.) With 
refiftlefs force ; forcibly ; io as to force 
conviction. 

They forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as 
weak or fallacious, which our own exiftence, and 
the fenfible parts uf the univerfe, offer fo clearly 
and cogently to our thouglits. Locke. 


Co’ccer. n. f. [from To cog.] A fiat- 
terer ; a wheedler. 

COo'GGLESTONE. æ. f. [cuogolo, Ital.] A 
little tone ; a fmall pebble, Skinner. 

Co'GITABLE, adj. [from cogito, Latin. ] 
That which may be thought on; what 
may be the fubjeét of thought. 

To COGITATE. v. n. [cogito, Lat.] To 
think. Dia. 

Gocira tion. m. f. (cogitatio, Latin.) , 


COG 
1. Thought ; the a& of thinking. 


Having their cogizations darkened, and being 
flrangers from the litc of God, from thesgnorance 
which is in them. Hocker. 

A pidture puts me in mind of a friend: the 
intention of the mind, in fecing, is earr’ed to the 
object reprefented; which is no more than fimple 
cogitaticn, or apprehenfion of the perfon. Sring fa 

This Defeartes proves thar brutes have no cogl- 
taticny becaufe they could never be brought to fg- 
nify their thoughts by any artificial Rigas. 

Ray on the Creatisr. 

Thefe powers of cogitatis, and volition, and fen- 
fation, are neithe: inherent in matter as foch, nor 
acquirable to matter by any motion and'modification 
of it. Bentley. 

2. Purpofe ; reflection previons to adtion. 

The king, perceiving that his defires were in- 
temperate, and his cogitations valt and irregular, 
began not to brook him well. Bacon’s Henry VIl. 

3. Meditation ; contemplation ; mental 
fpeculation. 

On fome great charge employ’d 
He feem'd, or fixtin cogitation deep. Milte Pare Loft. 

Co’citative. adj. [from cogito, Latin.) 
1. Having the power of thought and re- 
flection. 

if chefe powers of cogitation and fenfatinn are 
neither inherent in matter, nor acquirable to mat- 
ter, they proceed from fome cogitative fubltance, 
which we call fpicit and foul. Bentley. 

2. Given to thought and deep meditation. 
The earl had the clofer and more referved coun- 
tenance, being by nature more cégirative. Wotton. 
Cocna’tion. a. f. [cogmatio, Latin.] _ 
1. Kindred; defcent from the fame origi- 
nal. a 

Two vices I fhall mention, as being of near cog- 
nation to ingratitude ; pride, and hard-heartedneis, 
or want of compaffion. South. 

Let the criticks tell me what certain fen& they 
could put upon either of thefe four words, by their 
mere cognaticn with each other. Warts on the Mind. 

2. Relation; participation of the fame na- 
ture. 

He induceth us to aferibe effe€ts unto caufes of 
No cognation. Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

Cocniser’. x. fa [In law.] He to whom 
a fine in lands or tenements is acknow- 
ledged Corell. 

Co’entsour. x. f. [In law.] Is he that 
paffeth or acknowledgeth a fine in lands 
or tenements to another. Cowell, 

COGNITION. ». f. (cognitio, Latin.) 
Knowledge ; complete convittion. 

Iwill not be myer, nor have cognilion 
Of what I feel: 1 am all patience. 

Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crefiida. 

God, as he created ail things, fo is he beyond 
and in them all; not only in power, as under his 
fubjetion ; or in his prefence, as in his cepaition ; 
but in their very effence, as in the foul of their 
caufalities. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Co’cxitrive, adj. [from cognitus, Latin. ] 
Having the power of knowing. 

Unlefs the underftanding employ and exercife its 
cognitive or apprehenfive power about thefe terms, 
there can be no actual apprehznfion of them. - 

Scurh's Sermons. 

Co’antzanLe. adj. [cognoifable, Fr.) 

t. That falls under judictal notice. 

z. Liable to be tried, judged, or exa- 
mined, 

Some are merely of ecclefiaftical cognizance ; 
others of a mixed nature, fuch as are cognizable 
both in the ecclefafical and fecular courts. 

Ayliffe’s Parergons 

Co’cnizance. m. f., [cennot/ance, za! 

t. Judicial notice ; trial; judicial autho- 
rity. j 
It 


COH 


To COHERE. v.n. [eobereo, Latin.} 

1. To ftick together ; to. hold fat one to 
another, as parts of the fame mafs. ` 
— Two pieces of marble, having their furface ex- 
actly plaia,, polite, and applied’to each other in 
fuch a manner as to intercept the air, do cobere 

_ firmly together as onc. - Woodward. 

We find that the forec, whereby bodies cobere, 
is very much greater when they come to imme- 
diate conta&, than when they are at ever fo fall 
2 finite diftance. Cheyne's Philofipbical Principles. 

None want a place; for all, their centre found, 
Hung to the goddefs, and cober’d around ; i 
Not clofer, orb in orb conglob'd, are feen 
The buzzing bees about their dufky queen. 

Popes Dunciad. 

2. To be well connected; to follow re- 
gularly in the order of difcourfe. 

3- To fuit; to fit; to be fitted to. 

Had time cober'd with place, or place with with- 

ing * Skakefpeare. 

4. To agree. ‘a. 

COHERENCE. : "E 

Cone’rency, (74 Lecherentia, Latin.] 

1. That ftate of bodies in which their 
parts are joined together, from what 
caufe foever it proceeds, fo that they 
refit divulfion and feparation ; nor can 
he feparated by the fame force by which 
they might be fimply moved, or, being 
only laid upon one another, might be 
parted again. Quincy. 

The preflure of the air will not explain, nor can 
be a caufe of, the coberence of tho particles of air 
themielves. . 

Matter is either fluid or folid; words that ma 
comprehend the middle degrees between cztreme 
fixednefs and coberenty, and the moft rapid intef~ 
tine motion. e Bentley? 

2. Conneétion; dependency; the relation 
of parts er things one to another. 

It hall be no trouble to find each controverfy’s 
refting- place, and the ccberence it hath with things, 
either on which it dependeth, or which depend on 
ite Hooker, Preface. 

Why between fermons and faith thould there be 
ordinarily that coberence, which caufes have with 
their ufualeffedts? z Hooker, 

3- The texture of a difcourfe, by which 
one part follows another regularly and 
naturally, 

4. Confiflency in reafoning, or relating, 
fo that one part of the difcourfe does 
not deftroy or contradiét the reft. 

Coherence of difcourfe, and a dire& tendency of 
all the parts of it to the argament in hand, are 
moft eminently to be found ip him. 

N Locke'i Preface to St. Pauls Epifties. 

CoHERENT. adj. [cohærens, Latin.) 

1, Sticking together, fo as to refiit fepara- 
tion. 

By coagulating and diluting, that is, making 
their parts more orlefscokerent. .drbuth.on dim. 

Where all muft full, or not coberent be; 

And ail that rifes, rife in duc degree. 
Pope's Effay on Blan. 


COH 


Itis worth the while, however, to ¢onfider how 
* we may difcountenance and prevent thofe evils 
which the law can take no cognizanceof, L'E/rr. 
Happinefs or mifery, in converfe with others, de- 
pends upon things which human laws can take no 
cognizance of. <- Seurb. 
The moral crime is completed, there are only 
circumftances wanting to work it up for the cag- 
rizance of the law. Aldon. 
2. A badge, by which any one is known. 

And atthe king’s going away the earl’s fervants 
ftood, in a feemly manner, in their livery coats, 
with cognizances, ranged on both fides, and made, 
the king a bow. Bacen’: Henry VII. 

Thefe were the proper cognizancet and coat-arms 
of the tribes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

COGNO™MINAL, adj. [cognomen, Lat.] 
Having the fame name. 

Nor do thofe animals more refemble the crea- 
tur:a on earth, than they on earth the conftella- 
tions which pafs under animal namea in heaven; 
nor the dog-fith at fea much more make aut the 
dog of the land, than his cogrominal or namefake 
in the heavens. Brows's Vulgar Errours. 

COGNOMINA TION, mf. [cognomen, La- 
tin.] 

1. Afurname; the name of a family. . 

z. A name added from any accident’ or 
quality. 

Pompey deferved the name Grerg + Alexander, 
of rhe fame cegremination, was generalifimo of 
Greece, ~ Brown. 

COGNO'SCENCE. n. /. [eogrofto, Lat.] 

Knowledge; the ftate or aét of knowing, 

- Die. 

Cocno'sciare. adj. [coguofeo, Lat.] That 

may be known; being the obje& of 
Knowledge. 

The fame that is faid for the redundance of mat- 
ters inteligible and cognefeib/e in things natural, 
may be applied to things artificial, 

Hale's Origin of Mankird. 
Jo COHABIT. v. n. [cohabito, Latin. ] 
1. To dwell with another in the fame place. 

The Philiftines were worfted by the captivated 
ark, which foraged their country more than a con- 
quering army: they were not able to echadis with 
that holy thing. South, 

2. To live together as*hufband and wife. 

He knew her not to be his own wife, and yet 
had a defign to echabit with her as fuch. 

Fiddes’s Sermens., 
COHA'BITANT: 2. f. [from cobabit.} An 
inhabitant of the fame place. 

The oppreffed Indians protect agaian that hea- 
ven where the Spaniards'are to be their cobabitarts. 

Decay of Piety. 
Conaarra rion. x. fi [from cohabit.) 
1. The aĉ or ftate of inhabiting the fame 
place with another. « 
2. The ftate of living together as married 

erfous. , 

Which defect, though it could not evacuate a 
marriage after echabiraticn, and a€tual confumma- 
tion, yet it was enough to make void a conrract. 

i Bacon's Henry VIL, 

+ MonGeur Brumars, at ons hundred and two 

years, died for love of his wife, who was ninety- 
two at her death, after feventy years cofabitation. 
Tatler. 

Come’rr. n. f [cohares, Lat.] One of 

feveral among whom an inheritance is 

divided. i 

Married perfons, and widows, and virgins, are 
all sobrirs 3n the inheritance of Jefus, it they live 
within the lawsof theireftate. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Congress, m fa [from cobeir.] A wo- 
man who has an equal fhare of an inhe- 
ritance with other women. 

Vou. I. ' 


Ar. 


2. Conneéted; united. 

The mind proceeds from the knowledge it ftands 
pofletied of already, to that which lies next, and 
ts coberent 10 it, and fo on to what it aims aè. i 

- - Leche. 
3- Suitable to fomething elfe; regularly 
adapted. 
Inftrué my daughter, 
That time and place, with this deceit fo lawful, 
May prove coberenr. Stak. All’savell ibat ends velh, 
4. Confiftent ; not contradi@ory to itfelf, 

A cobcrer: thinker, and a firjét reafoner, is not 

tobe made at once by afetofrules. Matts’s Log. 


To Coni’nir. v, a. 


i 


col 


Cone’ston, a.f. [from eobere.} 
1. The act of flicking together. 

Hard particles heaped together tauch in a few 
points, and muft be feparable by lefs force than . 
breaks a folid particle, whofe parts touch in all 
the fpace between them, without any pores or in- 
terftices to weaken their cobefion. Newton's Opt. 

Solids and fluids differ in the degrée of esbe/iin, 
which, being increafed, turns a fluid into a folid. 

4 Arbuthnot on Alimentse 
2. The ftate of union or infeparability. 

What caufe of their cobcfim can you find? 

What props fupport, what chains the fabrick bind? 
e ai Blackmore. 


3- Conneétion; dependence. > 


Jn their tender years, ideas that have no natural 
cobefion come to be united in their heads. Locke. 
Cone’sive. adj. [from cohere.] That has 
the power of fticking to another, and of 
refifting feparation. ' 

Cone’siveness. nf. [ftom cohefive.] The 
quality of being cohefive; the quality 
of refifting feparation. ~ 

[cobibeo, Lat.] To 
. Di. 


reftrain; to hinder. 


To CO’HOBATE. v.e. To pour the dif- 


tilled liquor upon the remaining matter, 
and diftil it again. ` m 

The juices of an animal body are, as itgverc, 
cobchared, being excreted, and admitted again into 
the blood with the frefh aliment, Arbuth. on Alin. 

Conona tion. x. f: [from cobobate.] A 
returning any diftilled liquor again up. 
on what it was drawa from, or upon 
frefh ingredients of the fame kind, to 
have it the more impregnated with their 
virtues, Quincy. 

Ccbshaticn is the pouring the liquor difilled from 
any thing back upon the remaining matter, and 
diftilling it again. Locke. 

This oil, duleified by cobcbation with an aroma- 
tized fpirit, is of ufe to reftore the digeftive fas 
culty, Greqw's Mu‘ecume 

Co’Hnort. n.f. [cobors, Latin.] 

1. A troop of foldiers in the Roman ar. 
mies, containing about five hundred foot. 

The Romans levied as many cohorts, companies, 
and enfigns, from hence, as from any of their pro. 
vinces. Camden. 

2. [In poetical language.] A body of war- 
riours. à 

- Th’ arch-angelie pow’r prepar’d 
For fwift defeent; with him the cobert bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton's Paradife Laff. 
Y Here Churchitl, not fo prompt 
To vaunt as fight, his hardy echorts join’d 
With Eugene. Philips’: Blenbeim. 

Conorra’rion. n. f [eobortatio, Latin.] 

Encouragement by words; incitement. 
Dia. 

COIF. 2. f [coefz, French; from cofec, 
for cucufa, low Lat.]” The head-drefs ; 
alady’s cap; the ferjeant’s cap. 

The judges of rhe feur circuits in Wales, al. | 
though they are not of the frt magnitude, nor 
need be of the degree of the zoif yet are they con- 
fiderable. ’ Bacon's Adwice to Villiers 

No lefa a man'than a btother of the ccif began 
his fait, before he had been a gwelyementh ar the 
Temple. « Addifon, SpeEator, 
._ Inftead of home-fpun soifi were feen 
Good pinners edg’d with colhertine. Swift. 

Co’iren. adj. [fromsoif.] Wearing a coif. 

Co'irrure if, [cceffure, Fr.] Head- 
drefs, i 


lam pleafed with thè ecifure now in fation, 


and think it thews the goid ichi of the vai ible 
part of the fez. * : E. 
Xx Corc: s, 


COI 

Cotone. n. /. (An Irith term, as it feems.] 

Fita Thomas of Defmond began that extortion 
of coigne and livery, and pay; that is, he and his 
army took horfe meat and maa's meat, and mancy, 
at pleafure. Davies on Ireland. 

COIGNE. n.f. [French.] 

1. A corner, 

No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nòr coigne of vantage, hut this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed. © Shakifp. Macheth. 

Sce you yond* coin u° th’ capitol, yond* corner 
ftonc? Shakefpeare. 

2. A wooden wedge ufed by printers. 

To COIL. wea. kii Fr.] To gather 
into a narrow compa{s; as, to coil a 
rope, to wind it in a ring. 

The lurking particles of air, fo expanding them- 
felves, muft occeffarily plump out the fides of the 
bladder, and fo keep them turgid, until the pref- 

_ fure of the air, that at firit coiled them, be re-ad- 
mitted to do the fame thing again. Boyle. 

Coit. ». f. [kolleren, Germ.] 

x. Tumult; turmoil; buftle; ftir; hurry; 
confufion. 


Who was fo firm, fo conftant, that this co? + 


Would not infeét his reafon. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
You, miftrefs, all this coif is long o£ you. Shak. 
Jn that fleep of death, what dreams may come, 

When we have thuffied off this mortal coi/, 

Mutt give us paufe. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

2. A rope wound into a ring. 

Coin. n. A [coigze, French.] “A corner ; 
any thing flanding out angularly; a 
fquare brick cut diagonally: called often 

vain, OF guint. 

COIN. ». /: [by fome imagined to come 
from cuneus, a wedge, becaufe metal is 
cut in wedges to be coined.] 

x. Money ftamped with a legal impref- 
fion. i 

He gave Dametas a gand fum of gold in ready 
ecis, which Menalcaa had bequeathed. Sidney: 
You have made 

Your holy hat be amp'd on the king’s ein, 
ba Sbatefpeare's Henry VIIS. 
I cannat tel! how the poets will fucceed io the 
explication of cvizs, to which they are generally 
very great ftrangers. j Aldifon, 
She now contracts her vaft defign, 

And all her triumphs fħrink into a ccin. 

2. Payment of any kind. 

The lofs of prefent advantage to flefh and blood, 
is repaid in a nobler coin. Hammond's Fundamentals. 


Jo Coix. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To mint or fiamp metals for money. 
They cannot touch me for coining: I am the 
king. Shakefpearc. 
They never put ip pradtice a thing fo neceffary 
a3 coined money is. Peacham of Antiquities. 
Tenants cannot coin rent juft at quarter-day, but 
muf gather it by degrees. Locke. 


Pope. 


Can we be fine that this medal: was really coined 


by an artificer, or is but a product ofthe foil from 
whence it was taken? Bentley. 
2. To make or invent. : 
My lungs 
Coia wards til! theit decay, again thofe meaftes 
Which we difdain fhould tetter us. 


Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 


3. To make or forge any thing,.in an ill 
fenfe. , : 
Never coin a formal lye on °t, 
To make the knight o’ercome the giant. Hudiiras. 
Thofe motives igduced Virgil tu coin his fable. 
Dryden. 
Some tale, fome new pretence, he daily goin'd, 
To footh his filter, and delude her mind. °” 


Dryden's “agit s 


A term is ecined to make the conveyance eafy. 
Atterlary. 


Co'inace. n f. [from coin.) 


z. Coin; money ; ftamped and legitimated 


4. New production ; invention. 


2. To'concur ; to be confiftent with. 


Coincipence. #. f. [from coincide. 


col 


1. The art or prattice of coining money. 
The care of the esinage was committed to the in- 
ferior magiftrates; and J don't find that they had 
@ publick trial, as we fulemnly practifein this coun- 
try. b k Arbuthest. 


metal. 

This is conceived to be a ccinage nf fome Jews, 
in derifion of Chriitians, who firt began that por- 
trait. ’ ú Brown. 

Moor was forced ta leave off coining, by the 

great crowds of people continually offering to re- 
turn his ccinage upon him. Swift. 
3. The charges of coining moncy. 


Unnecetlary coinage, as-well as unneceffary re- 
vival of words, runs into afiectation ; a fault to 
be avoided on cither hand. 

Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
5. Forgery ; invention. m 

This is the very coinage of your brainș, 

This-bodilefs creation ecftacy 
* Is very cunning in. 


! 
i 


Shakefpeare’s Hemlies 


Jo COINCIDE. ve'n. [coincido, Latin.] 


1. To fall upon the fame point; to meet 
in the fame point. ’ 
If the equator and ecliptickh had coincided, it 
would have rendered the annual revolution of the 
earth ufelefs. Cheyne. 


The rules of right judgment, and of good ra- 
tiocination, often coincide with each other. 
Watts's ET 


1. The ftate of feveral bodies, or lines, 
falling upon the fame point. 

An univerfal equilibrium, arifing from the coin- 
cidence of infinite centres, can never be naturally 
acquired, . . 9). Bentley. 

2. Concurrence ; confiftency; tendency of 
many things to the fame end ; occur- 
rence of many things at the fame time. 

The very concurrence and coincidence of fo many 
evidences that contribute to the proof, carrics a 
great weight. Hal. 

3. It is followed by with. 

The coincidence nf the planes of this rotation 
evith one another, and with the plane of the eclip- 
tick, is vear near the truth. 

Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 
Cor’ncipenr. adj. [from coincide.) 
1. Falling upon the fame point. 

Thefe circles I viewed through a prifm; and, 
as J went from them, they came nearer and nearer 
together, and at length became coincident. 

Neavton's Opticks. 
z2. Concurrent ; confiftent; equivalent: 
followed by avith. 

Chriftianity teaches nathing but what is per-' 
feGtly faitable to and coincident wirh the ruling prin- 
ciples of a virtuous and well inclined man. Senutb. 

Thefe words of our apot ¢ are exadtly coincident 
«itb that controverted palage in his difcourfe to 
the Athenians. Bentley. 


Coinntca’rion. n. f [from con and 
indico, Latin.] Many fymptoms beto- 
kening the fame caufe. s ; 

Co'iner. n.f [from coin.] 


a. A maker of money ; a minter; a ftam- 


per of coin. 
My father was I know not where 
When I was ftampt: fome cciner with his tonls 
Made me acountericit.  Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
It is eafy to find defigns that never entered into 
the thoughts of the fculptor or the coiner. 
Addifon on Medals. 
There are only.two pstents referred to, hoth Icfs 
advantageous to the cainer than this uf Woods 
Swift. 
1 


CoOL 


z. A counterfeiter of the king’s famp; 


a maker of bale money. 


3. An inventor. 


Dionyfius, a Greek coiner of etymologies, is 
commended by Athenzus. Camden's Remains, 


To Cojo'in. v. x. [conjunge, Lat.] To join 


with another in the fame office. 
Thou may'ft ccjzin with fomething, and thou 
— dot $ 
And that beyond commiffion. Shak. Twe f. Nights 


Co’istriv. n.f. A coward; arunaway: 


corrupted from Ac/re/, a mean or dege- 
nerate hawk. a 

He's a coward and a coifril, that will not drink 
to my niece. Skakelpeare’s Tevelfth Night, 


Coir. n. f. [Aote, a die, Dutch.] A thing ` 
thrown at a certain mark. Sec Quoir. 
The time they wear out at coitsykayles, or the 
like idle exercifes.,  Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Covrion. 2. f. [coitio, Latin.] + 
1. Copulation; the act of generation. 
> I cannot but admire that philofopbers fhould 
imagine frogs to full from the clouds, confidering 
how. openly they act their eeition, produce fpawn, 
tadpoles, and frugs. Ray en the Creation. 
- Heis not made produétive of his kind, but by 
coition with a female. Grew’s Cofmologia, 


2. The-act by which two bodies come to- 


ether. 

By Gilbertus this mation is termed coition, not 
made by any faculty attractive of one, but a fyn- 
drome and contourfe of each. Broqwa's Vulg. Err, 

Coxe. n.f. [Perhaps from coguo, Skinner.] 
Fewel made by burning pit-coal under 
earth, and quenching the cinders; as 
charcoal is made with wood. Tt is fre- 
quently ufed in drying malt. 

COLANDER. 7. f. [el to ftrain, Lat.) 
A fieve either of hair, twigs, or metal, 
through which a mixture to be feparated 
is poured, and which retains the thicker 
parts; a ĝrainer. i 

Take a thick woven ofer colander, 

Thro’ which the preifed wines are ftralned clear. 
May. 

All the vifcera of the body are but as fo many 

colanders to feparate feveral juices from the blood. 
Ray on the Creations 

The brains from nofe and mouth, and either car, 
Came iffuing forth, as throngh a colander 
The curdled milk. Dryden. 

Cona’tion. n.f. [from colo, Lat.) The. 
art of filtering or ftraining. 

Co’Larure. n.f. [from colo, Lat.} 

1, Theart of ftraining ; filtration. 

2. The matter ftrained. ‘ 
CoLBERTINE. »/. A kind of lace worn - 
by women. 2 

Go, hang aut an nld frifoneer gorget, with a+ 
yard of yellow celbertine again. 

Congrese"s Way of the World.. 
Di rence rofs between 
Mechlin, the queen of lace, and Cclbertine. Yeung 

Co'Lcornar. m f. A termin chymiftry. 

Col otbar is the dry fubftance which remains after 
d'ftillation, but commonly the caput mortuum of 
vitriol. Quincy. 

Colcothar, or vitriol burnt, though unto a winch, 
containing the fized falt, will make good ink. 

b Brown. 

COLD. adj. [cold, Saxon ; kalt, German.) 

1. Not hot ;;not warms gelid ; wanting 
warmth; being without heat. > 

The diet tn the ftate of manhonl ought to he 
folid 5 and their chief drink water rolt, becaufe iit 
fach a fate it has its own natural fpirit. 

Arbutlntt on Aliments, 
’ Ths 


CEOP 
The aggregated foil 
Death, with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry, 
As with a trident, fmote. 
2. Caufing fenfe of cold. 
Bids us feek 
Some better fh some better warmth, to cherith 
Our limbs benumb'd, ere this diurnal far 
Leave cold the night, how we his gatber’d beams 
Reflected may with matter‘fere foment. Ailton. 
3. Chill; fhivering; having fenfe of cold. 
© noble Englith, thar could entertain, 
With half their forces, the fuil power of France ; 
And let another haif Band laughing by, È 
All out of work, and cold for a€tion. 
a Sbakefpeare’s Henry V. 
4. Having cold qualities ; not vołaule'; 
not acrid. ; 
Co'd plants have a quicker perception of the heat 
of the fun than the hot herbs ; as a co/d hand will 
fooner find a little warmth than ao hot. r 
t Bacon's Natural Hifcry. 
s. Indiferent; frigid; wanting pafion ; 
wanting zeal; without concern; un- 
active ; unconcerned ; wanting ardour. 
There fpruog up one kind of men, with whofe 
zea) and forwardnuefs the reft being compared, were 
thought to be marvellous ec/z and doll. 
Horker’s Preface. 
Infinite fhall be made rold in religion, by your 
example, that never were burt by reading books. 
Afckam. | 
Temp’ rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redrefs. ——-Sir, thefe cold ways, 
That feem like prudent helps, are very poifonous. 
Shakefpeare. 
New dated letters thefe, 
Their cold intent, tenour, and fubftance thus ; 
Here doth he with hig perfon, and his power, + 
The which he could not levy. Shakelp. Henry IV. 
We fhould not, when the blood was cold, have 
threatened our prifoners with the fword. 
a Shatefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
To fee a wosld in flames, and an hoft of angels 
in the clouds, one muft be much of a ftoick to be 
a told and-uncuncerned fpectator. i 
r Burnet’s Preface to the Thecry of the Rarth. 
=> * «No drum or trumpet needs 
T’ infpire the coward, or to warm the cold; 
His voice, his fcle appearance, makes them bold. 
i Dryden. 
O, thou baft touch'd me with thy facred theme, 
And my co/d heart is kindled at thy flame. Rewe. 
A man muft be of av=ry gold or degenerate tem- 
per, whofe heart doth not bern with'n him id the 
miditof praife and allocation.) Addifsu's Frevbolder. 
6. Unafedting ; unable tomove the eG 


fions. n 
Whata deal of cold bufiaefs doth a man mifpend 
the better part of life in? In feattering compli- 
s ments, tendering viGts, followingfeafts and playse 
Ber Fonfon. 
The rabble are pleafed at the fir entry of a 
difguife ; but the feil grows told even with them! 

tuu, When it comes on in a fecond feene. 

A:ldifon on Italy. 


t | 


7. Referred’; coy ; not affectionate ; notij 


cordial ; not friendly. © =" - *-°9 
i Let his knights have cofder looks | 
Among yous ; » + Skakclpeare’s King Lear. 
The commifMioners grew snore referved, andi 
coldir towards each other. E Clarendon. 


8. Chafe; not heated by vitious appetite. | 


You may 
Convey your pleafures in a Spacious plenty, , 
And yet feem cold, the time you may to haodwink ; 
l We've willing dames enou h. Shakefp. Matberh. 
g. Not welcome ; notireceived with kind-' 
nefs or warmth of affection. 1 
My mafter’s fait will be but ¢é/d, 
Since the refpeéts my miftrefs” love. 
Shakefpeare's Tavo Gertlemen of Verma. 
yo. Not haty; not violent." ~ 


11, Not affetting the {cent strongly. 
> } 


Milton. | 12, Not having the fenfe ftrongly affected. 


CoOL 


- P She made it good 
At the hedge corner, in the coldef fault. Sbakefp- 


Smell this bufinefs with a fenfe'as cold 
As is a dead man’s nofe. Shake/p. Wirter’s Tale. 
Corn. x. J: [from the adjective. ] 
a. The canfe of the fenfation of cold; the 
privation of heat; the frigorifick power. 
Fair lined flippers for the cold, Sbhakefpeare. 
© Heat and cold are nature’s two hands, whereby 
fhe chiefly worketh : and heat we have in readi- 
nefs, in refpeét of the fire ; but for cold, we muft 
ftay till it cometh, or feck it in deep caves, or high 
mountains; and, when all is done, we cannot ob- 


tajn it in any great degree. Bacen's Nat. Hiftery. | 


The fun 

Had fir his precept fo to move, fo thine, 

As might affect the earth with cold and heat 

Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 

Decrepit winter, from the fouth to bring — , 

Solfticial fummer’s ‘heat. * ~ Milton. 
2. The fenfation of cold; coldnefs; chil- 

nefs. b P 

When fhe faw her lord prepar'd to part, 

A deadly cold ran fhiv`ring tn her beart. Dryd. Fab. | 

3. A difeafe canfed by cold; the obftruc-| 


tion of perfpiration. . 
What difeafe haft thou 7—— 
A whorefon cold, Sie; acough. Shak. Henry IV. 
Let no ungentle cold deftroy 
All tafte we have of heavenly joy. Refcommmon. 
. _ Thofe rains, fo covering the earth, might pro- 
videntially contribute to the difruption of it, by 
ftopping all the pores and all evaporation, which 
would make the vapours within ftruggl: violently, , 
as we get a fever by a cold. v= Burnet. 
Co’Lpvy. adv. [from'cold.] ` 
r. Without heat. ie 


2. Without concern; indifferently; neg)i- | 
gently ; without warmth of temper or' 
expreffion. a 3 

What England fays, fay briefly, gentle Jord ; 

We coldly pamte for thee. Sbakefpeare’s King Jobn. i 

“ Swift feem'd to wonder, what he meant, 2, 
Nor'would belleve my lord had fenty1 A > | 

So never offer’d once to ftir, 


iá - 


E ree | FF 
JE Dur coldiy faid, Your fereant® Sir. a > Sea Sf 


oscil in Des Hv) 0 sro 
Co’tpxess. z. f [from cold. ] j 
1. Want of heat; power of caufing the, 
fenfation of cold. * |.” - we. 
He relate} the’ exceifive toldndf'of the Wwatér| 


they met with in fummer in that icy region, where it» 


Boyle s Experiments | n 


they were forced to winter. 
Sitch was thë difcord, which dN firftdifperic | 
Form, order, beauty, through the uniyerle; *o 
. While drynefemoidtures coldaefs heat cefiftss) s 
Alt that we have, and that we are, fubfitse,,. a t 
P r : A je AAR 
a 2 ON Te n wa A 
2+ Unconcern p-frigidity of temper ; want! 
ofzeal; negligence; difregard. io: 
Divifions of religion-are-not only the, fartheft } 
fpread, becaufe in religion all men prefume them- 


Telves interefted ; but, they are alfo! {or the, oft} 
` part, hotlier profecurdd's forafmiuch “as! voltae), 


which}: in Other eomtentions, may ibe thought to 
proceed fromm-méderétion, ismptin thefe fo faiour-| 
ably conftruede*) pe p Hooker's Dedication. 
*- If, ppon reading admired paffages in authors, he 
finds.a coldnefs and indifference in his thoughts,’ 
he ought to conclude, {that he himfelf wants the 
- faculty of difeovering them. Addifon.’ 
¿t Tr betrayed itfelf In a fort of indifference and’ 
careleffnefs in all her ations,’ and cofdne/s to 4 
belt friends, | * m aE S qrbarbnee.} 
3- Coynefs; want of kindnefs; “want, of 
pafion. =a o W 4 
Unhappy youth?! how willethy colduefs, raife «= 
Tempefts and ftorms'In bis atfliétcd bofom | °_ 
HAddjfon's Cato. 
ae Leteviry tongue its vatious cenfures chufe, , 


© Abjolve with coldnefs, or with fpite accufe, Priore 
5 i a 1 


- GOL 


4.Chaftity ; exemption from. vehement 


defire. 
The filver ftream her virgin coldnefs keeps, 


For evet murmurs, and for ever weeps. 
Popes Windfor Forcf. 


COLE. 2. f/ [eapl, Saxon.] A general 
` name for all forts of cabbage. 
Co’Lesten. 2. fe [from cole and feed.] 
Cabbage feed. 

Where land is rank, it is not good to fow wheat 
after a faliow; but colefeed or barley, and then 
wheat. Mortimer. 

Co’rewort. z. f [caplpynz, Sax.] A 
fpecies of cabbage. 

. _ The decoétion of coleworts 1s alfo commended to 
bathe them. Wifeman of an Eryfipelas. 

She took the cefeworts, which her hufband got 
From his own ground (a fmall well-water'd fpot) 5 
She ftripp’d the ftalks of all their leaves; the beit 
She cull'd, and then with handy care fhe drefs'd. 

s ; : : Dryden. 

How turnips hide their fwelling heads below, 
And how the clofing cokevorts upwards grow. Gays 


Co’tick. 2. fe [colicus, Latin.] 

Te ftriGtly is a ditorder of the colon ; but loofely, 
: any diforder of the ftomach or bowels that is ate 
tended with pain. There are four forts: s. A bi~ 
lious colick, which‘procceds from an abundance of 
acrimony or choler irritating the bowels, fo as to 
occafion continual gripes, and generally with a 
loofenefs; and this is bet managed with lenitives 
and emoliientse 2. A flatulent cofick, which is 
pain in the bowels from flatufes and wind, which 
7 diftend them into unequal and. unnatural capaci- 
ties;..and this is managed with carminatives and 
moderate openers. 36 An hytterical colick, which 
-arifes fromidiforders of the womb, and is commu- 
nicated by confent of parts to the bowels; and is 
to be treated with the ordinary hyftericks. 4e A 
nervous colicky which is from convullive tpafmsand 
contortions of the guts themfelves, from tome dif- 
orders of the fpirits, or..nervous fluid, in their 
component fibres; whereby their capacities are in 
many places ftreightened, and fometimes fo as to’ 
occafion obftinate obftruétinns: this is beft re- 
medied by brifk catharticks, joined with opiates 
and emollient diluters.? There is, alfo a fpecies of 
» this diftemper which is commonly called the ftone 
.eolick, by confent of parts, from the irritation of 
the ftone or gravel'in the bladdet or kidneys; and 
{this jamoft commonly tobe trétted by nephriticks 
and oily diureticks, and is greatly aififted with tae 
carminative turpentine clyfters. Quincy. 
___Cclicks of infants proceed from acidity, and the 
air in the aliment expanding itfelf, while the ali- 
D “ment fer Cr eo a See Arbuthnot. 

Co’Lick, adj. Affecting the bowels. ° 
I . Mateftine tonc and ulter,.colick pangs. Miltone 
To Gorta rse, w. n. [collabor, collapfus, 
Latin.] To fall together; to clofe fo 

as that one fide touches the other. 

îi Tn confumptions and atrophy the liquids are ex" 
_ haufted, and the Ades of the canals cellapfe ; there- 
* fore the attrition is increafed, and confequently 
the heat, -i 2 2 Arbuthnot on Ditte 


Corra Psio 2? h [ftom collape.] .— 


1. The aét of clofing or collapfing. 

2. The ftate of veffels clofed. 

COLLAR, m f [collare, Latin.} + 

‘1. A ring of metal put round the neck. 

That’s nothing, fays the dog, but the fretting 

of my coffers’ hay, fays ‘the wolf, if there be a 

„collar in the cafe, 1 know better things than to,fell 

“mydiberty. © L'Efirange. 

Ten brate and' more of greyhounds 5 i 


P 


I|- With golden mużzles all their mouths were bound, 


And cdiart of the fame their necks furround. 
ua ; Dryden's Fables. 
z. The part of the harnefs that is faftened 
about the horfe’s neck. N 


Xxz 


Her 


e 


j COE 


Hee wageon fookes made of long fpinners legs, 
The traces of the fmalleit fpider's web, 
The cellers of the moonthine’s watry beams. 


Skhokelpeare. 

3- The part of the drefs that furrounds the 

neck... i 

4. To flip the Cortar. To get free; to 
efcape ; to difentangle himfelf from any 
engagement or difficulty. 

When, as the ape him heard fo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, 
He would have flips the ecllar handfomely. 
dubberd’s Tale. 

5. A Corrar of Brawn, is the qaantity 

. bound up in one parcel. 

COLLAR-BON E. 7. f. [from collarand bone.) 
The clavicle; the bones on each fide of 
the neck. al 

A page riding behind the coach fell down, 
bruifed his face, and broke his right ecl'ar-bonë. 
À Wifeman's Surgery. 

To Co'Ltar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To feize by the collar ; to take by the 
throat. : = i 


2. To Corrar beef, or other meat; to roll 


it up, and bind it hard and clofe with alf, 


ftring or collar. : 


= a 

To COLLATE. v. a. (confero, collatum,' 
s Latin.] 4 
1. To compare one thing of the fame kind 
with another. t W i 
Knowledge will be ever a wandering and jndi- | 
gefted thing, if it be but a commixture òf a few 
notions that areat hand and oceur, and not excited 
trom a fufficient number of inflances, ‘and thofe | 
well collated. Bacon's Natural Wiffory. 
They could not relinquith their Judaifm, and 
embrace Chriitianity, without confidering, weigh- 
ing, and ecllating both religions. v © South.. 


‘2. To collate books ; to examine if ‘ho- . 


4 


thing be wanting. ; i 
3. To beow; to confer. <fa: | 
The.fignuicance of the facrament difpofes thel 
fpirit of the wecciver to admit the grace of the fpi- , 
rit or God, there conligned, exhibited, and collated. 

i 1 Taylor’s Communicant. } 

‘g. With z0. To place in an ecclefialtical, 
benefice. í A T 

He thsuft out the invader, and collated Amfdorf' 

„fe the benefice: Luther perfurmed the confecra-! 
tion. - „o, Atterbury.’ 
‘Wa ‘nu J fhal! nepleét to préefent ‘wnto’a pene- 
fice, vod ahove fix mantht, the bifhop may edilare: 
thereunrte. af Ayliffe. l 


ye 


Conva’TRRAL. adjofcon and Yatusy Ganji) > 


1. Side to fde. i 
In his bright radiance and eelatera! light |; 
Mat Ibe comforted, not imhisfphere. Sbake/p. 
Thus faving, from his radiant feat he rufe 
Of high roluceral glesy.  Miltcn’s Paradife Loft. 
3. Ruaning parallel. s 
3- Difufedonseither fide. , 
iut man by number is to masifeft 
Hir Angle imperfection; and beget “ 4 
l:e ot his like, his.image multply’d’ ~ J 
An unity defective, which requires l "Y 
Collateral love and deareit amity. Milt. Par, Lof. 
4. In genealogy, thofe that ftand in equal 
relation to’ some common anceftor, | 


The eftate and igbtritance of a perfon dying a : 


feftate, is, by right of devolution, according to the 
civillaw, given tofuchas are allied to him ex /arere, 
commonly ftyled collaterals, if there be no afcen- 
‘dants cr defendants furviving at the time of his 
death. Ay lif’: Parergon.| 
5- Not direct; not immediate. 
They Mall hear ard judge 'twixt you and me; 

Ut by direct os by xcHlasera/ hand j 


bet ever E ea 
Corra'ror. n.f. [from collate.] 


COE 
They find ws'touch'd, we will our kingdom giye } 
To you in fatisfaétion. ‘ Shakepeare. 
6. Concurrent. 

All the farce of the motive lies within itfelf: ic 
receives no collateral ftrength from external confi- 
derations. * Attcrbary, 

Covva’rer ary. adv. (from cellateral.] 
1. Side by fide. wy 

“Thefe pullies may be mulsiplied according to 
fundry different fitudtions, noc only ‘when they are 
fubordinate, but alfo when they are placed collare- 
rally. Wilkins. 

2. Indiredtly. 

Ry afferting the feripture tobe the canon of our 
faith, I have created two enemies: the papifts 
more dircétly, becaufe they have kept the fcripture 
from ‘us ; and the fanatiekes more collatirally, be- 
caufe they have affumed what amounts to “tn tin- 
fallibility in the private fpirit, wo el 

3. In collateral relation. 

Cotra’rion. n.f. [eollatio, Lat] ; 

1. The act of conferring or beftowing ; 
gift. 3 

Neither are we ta give thanks alone for the firft 
eollotica of thefe:benenits, but alfu for their prefer- | 
vation. ` ' Ys Ray en the Creation. | 

z. Comparifon of ote copy, or one thing 
iof the fame kind, with another. 

In the difquifitioa of truth, a ready fancy is of 
great ufe ; provided that col/ativn doth its office. 

Grew’ s Cofmologia. 

I return you your Milton, which, upon collation, 

I find to be revifed and augmented in feveral places. 

‘ R Pope. | 

3. Inlaw. r m i 
Collation is the betowing of a benefice, by the 
bishop that hath it in hls own gift or patronage 5) 

+ and differs from inftitution in this, that inftitution 
into a‘ benefice is performed by the bifhop ‘dt the! 
prefentation of another who is patron, or hath the 
patron’s right for the time. Cowell. | 
* 'Bithops fhould be’ placed by collation of the king: 
under his letters patent, without any precedent elec-, 
tiony or confirmation enfuinge 5.. 1 aai 
A repat 5a treat'lefs than'a feats 


CouLAaT TiOÙS. adj. [collatitius, Lat.] 
Done by the contribution of many.. — | 


Oo Bt cet y 


y 
t 
t. One that compares copies or manu- 


{cripts. i 
To read the titles they give an editor or eo/lator 


of a manufeript, you would take him for the glory | 


of letters’ i : , Addifon. 
2. One who! prefents: to an ecclefiaftical. 
benefice.’ -" i > 
A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary col- 
lator, till a month is expired from the day of pre- 
fentation. m.. > 1 Ayliffe. 
To Couia‘up. v. a, (collaudo, Lat.] To. 
join in praifing. oe er 
COLLEAGUE, 1./f5, [¢ollega, Lat.] Al 
partner in office or employment. An- 
ciently accented on-the laft fyllable. | 
__Eafy it might be feen that I intend 
Mercy colleague with juftice fending thee. Milton, 
The regents, upon demife of the crown, would 
keep the peace without colleagues. Swift. 
To Corue’aoue. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To unite with. : as 
Celleagued with this dream of his advantage, | 
<a He hath pot fail'd to pefter us with meffage,, 
Importing the furrender of thofe lands. “4 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


To COLLECT. v, a (colligo, colleum, 
‘Lat.] f 

1. To gather together; to bring into one 
"place. o i | 


CoOL 


"Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by 
preferving what oor labour and induftry daily vol- 
ha. j " Partis 

2. To dráw many units, or numbers, into 
one fam. 

Leta man colleé? intoione fum as great a nym- 
ber as hes pleafes, this multitude, how great fo- 
ever, lefiens not one jot the power of adding to ite 

; é Locke- 
3- To gain by obfervation. 
The reverent care I bear unto my lord, 
Made me eoliet thefe dangers in the dukte, 
ake'peare’s Henry VI, 
4. To infer as a confequence'; to gather 
from premifes. y 

How great the force of erroneous perfuafion is, 
we may colic from our Saviour's premonition to 
his difciples. Decay of Piety. 

They conclude they can have no idea of inñ- 
nite fpace, becaufe they can have no idea of inf- 
nite matter; which confequence, J conceive, is very 
ill dollefied. Locke. 

5. Ta Correct himflf. To recover from 
` furprife; to gain command over his 
thoughts; to aflemble his fentiments. 

Be colleEted ; . 
No more amazement. . Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
_ Affrighted much, 
I did in time col/eé* myfelt, and thought 
This was fo, and no flumber. Shak. Winter's Tale. 

Profperity unexpeéted often maketh men care- 
lefsand remifs; whereas they, who receive a wound, 
become more vigilant and col/efed. Haywards 

As when of old fome orator renown'd 
In Athens or free Rome, wiere eloquence 
Flourifh'd, fince mate, to fome great caufe ad- 

drefs'd, | bua 
Stood in himfelf collected, while each part, 
Motion, each a&t won audience, ere the -tongne 
Sometimes in height began, as no delay 
Of preface breaking through his zeal of right. 
Milton. 
Co’Lrecr. a. f [collefa, low Lat] A 
fhort comprehenfive prayer, ufed at the 
facrament ; any fhort.prayer. r 
.& Then let»your devotion be humbly to fay over 
proper colleés. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
COLLECTA NEOUS, adj. [eolléaneus, La- 
tin.) Gathered up together ; collected ; 
notes compiled from various books. 
Conne’crepuy. adv. [from collected. ] 
Gathered in one View at once, 

The whole evolution of ages from everlafting to 
everlafting is fo eolleeedly and ‘prefentifickly repre- 
fented to God. ‘ Mere. 

CoLLE'CTIBLE. adj. [from eclieg.] That 
which may be gathered from the pre- 
mifes by juft confequence. 

Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is nat 
colleéible from the following words. 

me R e Browni Vulgar Erreurs 
CoLLE CTION. n. fe [from colea.) , 
1. The act of gathering together. 


‘z. An affemblage ; the things gathered, 


No perjur'd knight defires to quit thy arms, 
Faireft eol/leéion of thy fex’s charms. Pricer. 
The gallery is hung with a collection of piGures. 
Addifon. 
3- ‘The a& of deducing confequences; ra- 
tiocination ; difcourfe. This fenfe is 
‘ nowdearce in ufe. z 
If once we defcend unto probable culhions, we 
are then in, the territory where free and arbitrary ` 
determinations, the territory where human laws, 
take place. Hooker. 
Thou fhalt not peep thro” lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear thro* labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or colltéfizns to difcern. Donne. 


4A 


don Gig,” | COL 


Co’tutrrower. x. f. [fios brafice ; from 
capl, Sax. cabbage, and fonwer ; pro- 
perly cauliflower.) A Species of cabbage, 

CoLLiGa'TrioN. m f. [colligatio, Lat.]'A 
binding together. 

Thefe the midwife contriveth into a knot, 
whence that tortuofity or nodofity in the navel, 
occafioned by the celfigation of veffels, æ 

3 Brown's Vulgar Errour 


CoLLima Tion. 2, f. [from collimo, Lat.] 
The aé&t ofaiming at a mark; aim. Dia, 
COLLINEA'TION. #. f. [collineo, Lat.] Tie 
act of aiming. : 

COLLIQUYABLE. adj. [from colliguate.} 
Eafily diffolved; Mable to be melted. © 

' The tender confiftence renders it the more col. 
liquable and confumptive. Harvey on Gon umptiorsa 

CoLL QUAMENT. m. f. [from colliguate.] 
The fubftance to which any thing is re- 
duced by being melted. ‘ 

Co’utiquant. adj. [from colliquate:] 
That which has the power of melting or 
diffolving. 

To CO’LLIQUATE. V, a. [colligueo, La- 
tin.] Tomelt; to diffolve ; to turn from 
folid to fluid. 

The fire melted the glafs, that made a gréar 
thew, after what was colliguated had been removed 


from the fire. Boyles 
The fat of the kidneys is apt to be colliquated 


4: A corollary ; a confectary deduced from 
premifes ; deduction ; confequence. 

It thould be a weak celleéfien, if whereas we fay, 
that when Chris had overcome the fharpnefs of | 
death, he then opens the kingdom ot heaven to | 
all believers; a thing in fuch fort affirmed with į 
circumfaoces, were taken as infinuating an op- 
polite denial before that circumftance be accom- 
plithed. Hooker. 

§ This label 
Is fa from fenfe and hardnefs, that I can 
Make no colieétion of it, Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

When fhe, from fundry ar.s, one fkill doth draw; 
Gath’ring, from divers fights, one aft of war; 

From many cafes like, one rule of law : ‘ 
Thee her colledfimns, not the fenfes are. Davies., 

CorLecTr Titovs, adj, [colleGitius, Lat.) 
Gathered up. , 

CorLe'crive, adj. [from celled ; collectif, 
French.] 

1. Gathered into one mafs 3 aggregated ; 
accumulative. 

A body ccllcétive, it containeth a huge multi- 
tude, Hooker. 

The three forms of government differ only by 
the civil adminiftration being in the hands of one 
or two, called kings; in a fenate, called the nobles; 
or in the people cale@ve or reprefentative, who 
may be called the commons, Swift. 

The difference between a compound and a co/- 
Aeéfive idea is, that a compound idea unites things 
of a different kind; but a colleffive idea, things of 


Corre’carary. n. f [from eon and 
legatum, a legacy, Latin ] Inthe civil 
law, a perfon to whom is left a legacy in 
common with one or more other perfoas. 

a e Chambers. 

COLLEGE. x. J. [collegium, Latin ] 

1. A community ;. a number of perfoas 
living by fome common rules. 

On barbed fleeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May. Dryden. 

2. A fociety of men fet apart for learning, 

or religion. ` 
He is return'’d with his opinions, 

Gather’d from all the famous colleges 

Almoft in Chriftendom. Sbzkefpearc's Herry VIN. 
T would the cellege of the cardinals 

Wonld chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome. 

Shakefpeare. 

This order or fociety is fometimes called Solo- 

mon’s houfe, and fometimes the college of the fix 

day's work. Bacon. 

3- The houfe in which the collegians re- 

ide. 
Huldah the prophetefs dwelt in Jerufalem in the 
ccliege. Kings. 

4 A college, in foreign univerfities, is a 
leGture read in publick. 

Coure’erar. adj. [from college.) Relat- 
ing toa college ; pofleffed by a college. 

Cotie’cian. m/f [from college.] An in- 


the fame. Watss's Logick. “ahi ithi 
. . aDitant l : rough a great heat from within, and an ardent 
2. Employed in deducing confequences ; -a E of a college; a member of a Eeo io Harvey on Confamptions. 
argumentative. ge: To Co’: LIQUATE, V, 2, To melt; to be 


COLLEGIATE, adj. (collegiatus, low La- 
tin.] 
t. Containing a college; inftituted after 
the manner of a college, ~ 
I with that yourfelves did well confider how op- 
pofite certain of your pofitions are unto the ftate 
of collegiate focieties, whereon the two univerfi ties) 
confit. Hooker, Preface.) 
2. A collegiate church was fuch as was built! 
at a convenient diftance from a cathedral: 
church, wherein a number of prefbyters! 
were fetrled, and lived together in one 
congregation.” Aylife’s Parergon,| 


Cotre’ctare. x. f [from college] A 


diffolved. 
Ice will diffolve in fire, and colliguate in water 
or warm ails. Brown’: Vulgar Errours. 
CoLLIQUA TION., n. f. [colliguatio, Lat.} 
1. The act of melting. J 
“Glifs may be made by the bare tolliguation of 
the fale and earth remaining in the afes of aburnt 
plant. Boyle. 
- From them proceed rarefaction, colligaation, cane 
coCtion, maturation, And moft effects of nature. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
z. Such a temperament or difpofition of 
the animal fluids as proceeds trom a lax 
compages, and wherein they flow off 
through the fecretory glands fafter than 


Antiquity left many falfities contraulable: not 
sonly by critical and coléfine tealon, but cantrary 
obfervations. Brown, 
3- [In grammar.] A colke@ive noun'is a 
Word which expreffes a multitude, though 
itfelf be fingular; asa company; an army. 
Couve’etivery. adv. (from colleive.] 
Ina general maf ; in 2 body ; not fing- 
Jy; not numbered by individuals ; in 
the aggregate ; aceumulatively ; taken! 
~ together; ina flate of combination or! 
union. 


Although we cannot be free from all fin tol- 
Mively, àn fuch fort that no part thereof fhall be 


found in us, yer diftributively all great a&tual of.. member of a college ; a man bred in al. j 

h they ought. uincye 
fences, as Wey offer themfelves one by one, bos college 3 an nniverfity man. - re kina of univerfal diminution ae. 
may and ought to be by all means avoided. Hooter. Thefe are a kind of empiricks in poetry, who entot he body. Harvey on Con umptionse 


Siagly and apart many of them are fubje€ tof have Bot a receipt to pleafe; and no collegiate like Cor LI‘QUATIVE. ‘aaj. [from col, iquate.} 


es poi tolicftively they make Opa | them, for purging the paffions, Rymer, Melting ; diffolvent 
. ale. ’ 5) z è 
The other part of the water was condenfed ac | COLLET. nf. [Fr. from collum, Lat. the A colliquative fever is fuch as is attended witb 


a diarrhæa, or fweats, from too lax a contexture 
of the Auids. Quincy. 
Tt is a confequent of a burning colliguative fem 
ver, whereby the humours, far, and fleth of the 
body sre melted. ‘ Harvey. 
COLLIQUEFA CTION., x. S- [colliquefacio, 
Latin.] The aét of melting together ; 
reduction to one mats-by fluxion in the 
fire. Pe : 

After the incorporation of metals by fimple zoli- 
guefatiion, for the better difcovering of the nature 
and confents and diffents of metals, it would be 
tried by incorporating of their diffalutions, 
$ Bacons Phyfical Remains, 4 

Coruision, 2. f. [from collifo, Latin. J> 

¥. The at of ftriking two bodies together, 

Or, by collifion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire. Milton's Paradife Loff. 
The flint and the fteel you may move apart as- 
long as you pleafe ; but it is the hitting and callie 
Jon of them that muft make them ftrike fire. e 
Bentleye 
2. The ftate of being -ftruck together ; a 


clafh, 
Then 


neck, ] 

1. Anciently fomething that went about 
the neck ; fometimes the neck. 

z. That part of a ring in which the fone 
is fet. 

3- A term ufed by turners. 

To Couti’pe. w. a [collido, Lat.] To 
ftrike againft each other; to beat, to 
dath, to knock together. 

Scintillations are mnt the accenfion of air Upon 
collifion, hut inflammable eMuencies from the bo- 
dics collided. © Brown. 

Co’. tier. m f [from coal] 

1. A digger of coals; one that works in 
the coal-pits, 

z. A coal-merchant ; a dealer in coals, 

I knew a nobleman a great grafier, a great time 

+ berman,agreat collier, and a great Landman. Bacon. 


3- A thip that carries coals. 
Co’triery. n. / [fromcollier.] 

1. The place where coals are dug, 
z. The coal trade, ‘ 


the furface of the earth, and fent forth colleEtiwely 
taco ftanding fprings and rivers, 
Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
COLLECTOR. #. f. [colleder, Latin.] 
1. A gatherer; he that colletts {catered 
things together. 5 
2. A compiler ; one that gathers {cattered 
pieces into one book. 

The grandfather might be thefirft collefor of 
them into a body. Hale’s Common Law of England. 

Volumes without the col/ccr’s own reflections, 

Addifen, 

The beft Englith hiftorian, when his ftile graws 
antiquated, will be only confidered as a tedious 
relater of Faéts, und perhaps confulted to furnish 
materials for fome future colleor, Swift. 

3. A tax-gatherer; a man employed in 
levying duties or tributes, 

A great part of this treafure is now embezzled, 
Javifhed, and feafted away by colleé?ers, and other 
efiicers. Temple. 

The commiffions of the revenue are difpafed of, 
and the collars are appointed by the commif. 
foncer, - Swift, 


` 


COL 


Then {com the clafhes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like fpacks from flint’s ccllificn, fprings. 

v Derbam. 

“The devil fometimes borrowed fire from the 
altar to confume the votaries ; and, by the mutual 
ecliifiox of well-meant zeal, fet even orthodox 
Chiidians in a flame. Decay of Piety. 

To COLLOCATE., v.a: [cclloce, Latin.] 
To place ; to Ration. 

If you defire to fuperindace any virtue upoo a 
perfon, take the creature in which that virtue is 
moft eminent: af that creature take the part. 
wherein that virtue is collocate. Bacen. 

CorLoca Tion. n. f. [collocatio, Latin.] 
1. The a& of placing ; difpofition. 
2. The ftate of being placed. 

An the cellscaticn of the fpirits in bodies, the ee/- 
L catin is equal or unequal j and the fpirits coacer- 
vate or diffafed, Bacin. 


CorLocu Tion. x. f. [collocutio, Latin.} 
Conference ; converfation. 

Zo CoLLOGUE. a. x. [probably from col- 
loquor, Latin.) To wheedle; to flatter ; 
to pleale with kind words. A low word. 

Co’txop. x. J: [It is derived by Minew 
from coal and op, a rather broiled upon 
the coals; a carbonade.] 

a. A {mall flice of meat. 


. 


Sweetbread and collops wire with fkewers prick’d’ 


Aboot the fides. Dryden's Fables. 
A cook perhaps has mighty things profefs’d; 
Then fent up but two dishes nicely dreft 5 
What fignifies Scotch eclloys to a icant ? 
h King’s Cookery. 
2. A piece of any animal. 
The lion is spon his death-bed : not an enemy 
that does not apply for a coflop ofhim. L'Eftrange. 
3- In burlefque language, a child. 
x Come, Sir page, 
Look on me with your welkin eye, fweet villain, 
Moft dear'ft, my clop. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Thou art a collep of my feh, 
And for thy fake I have fhed many a teare ! 
Sbhakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Coxro’quiat. adj. { from colloquy. ] What- 
ever relates to common converfation. 
Co’Lroquy. z. f [codloguium:, Latin.) 
Conference ; converfation; alternate 
difcourfe ; talk. i 
My earthly, by his heav’nly oycr-power'd, 
In that celestial eolozuy fublime; 
As with an objeét that excels the fenfe, 
Dazzled, and fpènt, fank down. Milton's Per. Lof. 
In retirement make frequent rollguies, or fhort 
difcourfings, between Ged and thy own foul. Taylor. 
Co Liow. n. /. [More properly colly, from 
coal. 
Collew is the word by which they denote black 
grimeof burnt coals, or wood. Woodward on Foffils. 
Coutu'ctancy’ n. f. [cclludtor, Lat.] 
A tendency to conteft; oppofition of na- 
ture. r 
CortucTa rion, n. fe [collu@atio, Lat.] 
Conteft; ftruggle; contrariety ; oppofi- 
tion; fpite. 
The thermz, natoral baths, or hot fprings, do 


not owe their: heat to any ev/luffurion or eflervef- 
cence of the minerals in them. 


Wocdrward’s Natural Hiftiry. 

Jo COLLUDE. v. x. [colluda, Lat.] To 

+ confpire in a fraud ; to act in concert ; 
to play into the hand of each other, . 
Coitu’sion. n. f. (collufio, Latin.] i 


Céllufien is, in our comman law, a deceitful 
agreement or compact between two or more, for 
the one part to bring an a€tion againft the other to 
fome evil pyrpofe5 as to defr? athird of his 
right, Cowell. 

` 5 


COL 


Py the ignorance of the merchants, or dithonefty 
of weavers, or the col/ufion of both, the ware wa: 
bad, and the price exceifive, Swift. 


Cotiv’sive, adj. [from tollude.] Frandu- 


lently concerted. 
Cortu’sivey. adv. [from collufive.] In 
a manner fraudulently concerted. 
Cou.v’sory. adj. [from colluda, Latin.] 
Carrying on a fraud by fecret concert. 
Co’uty. a. f: [from coal.] The finut of 
coal. E 

Suppofe thou faw her dreffed in fome old hir- 
fute attire, out of fafhion, coarfe raiment, be- 
fmeared with foot, colly, perfumed with opoponax. 

. Burton on Melancholy. 
To Cotty.~. a. To grime with coal; to 
fmut with coal. 

Brief as the lightning in the celfied night, 
That, in a fpeen, unfolds both heav’n and earth ; 
And, ere a man hath pow’r to fay, bshold, 

The jaws of darknefs do devour it up.  Shake/p. 


COLLY RIUM. n.f. [Latin.} An ointment 
for the eyes. 


COLMAR. n. J. [Fr.] A fort of pear. 

Co’tocn Earth. n.f. Is a deep brown, 
very light baftard ochre, which is no 
pure native fofil; but contains more 
vegetable than mineral matter, and 
owes its origin to the remains of wood 
long buried in the earth. Hill on Foffils. 

Co’Lon. n. f. [xiirov, a member.) 

1. A point [:] ufed to mark a panfe greater 
than that of a comma, and lefs than that 
ofa period. Its nfe is not very exactly 
fixed; nor is it very neceflary, being 
confounded by moft with the femicolon. 
It was ufed, before punuation was re- 
fined, to mark almoft any fenfe lefs than 
a period. To apply it properly, we 
fhould place it, perhaps, only where the 
fenfe is continued without dependence 
of grammar or conftruction ; as, J lowe 
him, I defpife him: I have long ceafed to 
truf, but foall never forbear to fuccour 
hin. 

z. The greateft and wideft of all the in- 
teftines, about eight or nine hands 
breadth long. It begins where the ilium 
ends, in the cavity of the os ilium on 
the right fide ; from thence afcending 
by the kidney on the fame fide, it paffes 
under the concave fide of the liver, to 

« which it is fometimes tied, as likewife 

ta the gall-bladder, which tinges it yel- 
low in that place : then it runs under the 

, bottom of the ftomach to the fpleen in 

‘the left fide, to which it is alfo knit: 

from thence it turns down tu the left 
kidney ; and thence pafling, in form of 


the os facram in the re€tum. Quincy. 
Now, by your cruelty hard bound, 

J frain my guts, my colon wound. Swift. 

The contents of the solen arc of a four, fetid, 

acid fmell in rabbits. Floyer on the Humours. 


CO’LONEL. x. f (of uncertain etymo- 
logy. Skinner iinagines it originally co- 
lonialis, the leader of a colony. Minew 
deduces it from colonna, a pillar: as, 
patric columen; exercitus columen, Each 
is plaufible.] ‘The chief commander of a 
regiment ; a field officer of the highef 
rank, next to the general officers. Jt is 


an S, it terminates at the upper part of- 


COL 


now generally founded with only two 
diftingt fyllables, col’xe/. 

The chiefeft help muft be the care of the celo- 
rel, that hath the government of all his garrifon. 

P Spenjer en Ireland. 

Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 

Whaofe chance on thefe defencelefs doors may feize, 

Ji decd of honour did thee ever pieafe, 

Goard them, and him within proteét from harms. 
Milton. 

Co'LONELSHIP. #. f. [from colonel.] The 
office or chara€ter of colonel. 

While he continued a futaltern, he camplained 
againft the pride of colonels towards their efficers, 
yet, in a few minutes after he had received his 
commiflion for a regiment, he confeffed that eclo- 
nelfbip was coming taft upon him.’ Swift. 

To Co’tonize. v. a. [from colony.] ‘Lo 
plant with inhabitants ; to fettle with 
new planters ; to plant with colonies, 

There was never an hand drawn, that did double 
the reft of the habitable world, before this; for fo 
a man may truly term it, if he fhall put to account 
as well that that is, as that which may be herc- 
after, by the farther occupation and colonizing of 
thofe countries : and yet it cannot be affirmed, if 
one foeak ingenvoufly, that it was the propagation 
of the Chriftian faith that was the adamant of that 
difcovery, entry, and plantation; but gold and 
filver, aad temporal profit and glory ; fo that what 
was firit in God's providence, was but fecond in 
man's appetite and intention. Bacon's Holy War. 

Druina hath advantage by acqueft of iflands, 
which the colonizerh and fortifieth daily. 

Heavel's Vocal Fore. 

COLONNA DE. x. f. [from colonna, Ital. a 
column. ] 

1. A periftyle of a circular figure ; or a fe. 
ries of columns difpofed in a circle, and 
infulated within fide. Builder's DiR. 

Here circling ccloxnades the ground iaclofe, 

And here the marble fiatues breathe in rows, 
Y ~“ Addilor. 

2. Any feries or range of pillars. 

For you my colornades cxtend their wings. Pope. 

CO’LONY. 2. f. [colonia, Latin.} . 

1. .A body of people drawn from the mo- 


ther-country to inhabit fome diftant 
place. 
To thefe new inhabitants and colonics he gavéthe 
fame law under which they were born and bred. 
Spenfer on Irelands 
Rooting out thefe two rebellious fepts, he placed 
Englith colonies in their rooms. Dawies on Irclard. 
Ofiris, or the Bacchus of the ancients, isire- 
ported to have civilized the Indians, plantingieo/2~ 
nies, and building citics. * Arbuthnot on Coinse 
2. The country planted ;*a plantation: 
The rifing city, which from far you fee, 
Is Carthage, anda Tyrian colony. Dryden's Virgile 
Co’Loruony. n. f. [from Colophon, a city 
whence it came.} Rofin. 
Of Venetian turpentine, flowly evaporatin 
about a fourth or fitch part, rhe ee fale 
ftance fuffered ta cool, would afford mz a coherent 


body, or a fine ech phony. 5 Boyle, 
Turpentines and ‘oils leave a colopbony, upon a 
feparation of their thinner oi!. - 


Fheyer on the Humours. 
COLOQUINTEDA. n. f. [colecynthis, Lat. 
xoroxtysc.} The fruit of a plant of the 
fame name, brought from the Levant, 
about the bignefs of a large orange, and 
often called bitter apple. Both the fed 
and pulp are intolerably bitter. ' Iris a 
violent purgative, of confiderable ufe in 
medicine. Chaméers, 
Co’Lorate. adj. [coloratus, Lat.] Co- 
loured ; dyed; marked or flained with 
fome colour. : 


Had 


& Oty 


Had the tunicles and humours of the eye bren 
celcrate, many rays from vifible objets would have 
been itopt. é Ray. 

CoLora Tion. n.f. [coloro, Latin.) 
1. The art or practice of colouring. 

Some bodies havea more departable nature than 
others, as is evident in coloration; for a fmall 
quantity of faffron will tin€t more than a great 
quantity of orafi’. Bacon. 

z. The ftate of being coloured. 

Amongft curiofties I fhall place coloraticr, 
though fomewhat better; for beauty in flowers is 
their preheminence. Batur's Nat. Hifl 

Corori rick. adj. [colorificus, Latin.] 
That which has the power of producing 
dyes, tints, colours, or hues. 

In this compofition of white, the feveral rays 
do not fuffer any change in their colorif.k qualities 
by aéting upon onc another; but are only mixed, 
aad by a mixture of their colours produce white. 

P Neawten's Opticks. 
COLO’SSE. |a. f- [coleffcs, Latin.] A 
COLO’SSUS. §  flatue ot enormous mag- 


nitude. 
Not to mention the walls and palace of Baby- 
lon, the pyramids of Egypt, or colf of Rhodes. 
Temple. 
There huge colsffus rofe, with trophies crown'd, 
And run’ck characters were grav’d around. Pope. 
Cocosse’an. adj. [colofeus, Lat.] In form 
of a coloflus ; of the height and bignefs 
of fuch a ftatue; gianclike. 
COLOUR. n.f. [calor, Latin.]} 
1. The appearance of bodies to the eye 
only ; hue; dye. a 
{r is a vulgar idea of the colurr of folid bodies, 
when we perceive them to be a red, or blue, or 
green tincture of the furface ; but a philofophical 
idea, when we confider the various colur: to be 
different fenfations, excited in us by the refract- 
ed rays of light, reficéted on our eyes in a different 
manner, according to the different fize, or fhape, 
or fitvation of the particles of which furfaces are 


compofed. Wares. 
Her hair thall be of what cclcur it pleafe Gad, 
Sbakefpeare. 


For thongh our eves can nought but colcurs fee, 

Vee celcurs give them not their pow’r of fight. 
Davies. 
The lights of colours are more refrangible one 
thao another in this order; red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, deep violet. Newton's Opticki. 
z. The frefhnets, or appearance of blood 


in the face. 
iy cheeks no longer did their colvur baaft. Dryd. 
A fudden horror feiz’d his giddy head, 


And his ears trickled, and his ezlour fled. Dryden. 


3. The tint of the painter. 
When each told figure juft begins to live, 
The treach’rous colours the fair art betray, 
And ail the bright creation fades away. Pope. 
4. The reprefentation of any thing fuper- 
ficially examined. 

Their wifdom is only of this world, to put falfe 
tolsurs upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, 
againft the conviction of their own confciences. 

“, Swift. 
5. Concealment; palliation; excufe; fu- 
perficial cover. 

Tt is no matter if Lda hale; I have the wars for 
my cclur, and my pénfion fha!l fem the more 
seafonable. Shakelpeare's Merry 1V. 

Their fin admitted no cekur or excufe, 

King Charles. 
6. Appearance ;. pretence; falfe thew. 
Under the cclour of commending him, 


J have acccis my own love to prefer. Skak-fpeare. 


Merchants came to Rhodes with a great thip 
leded withcorn; under the colur of the fale where- 
of, they noted all that was done in the city. 

Kachies's Lift-ry of the Turki. 


coL 


7. Kind; fpecies; character.  _ 
Boys and women are, for the moit part, cattle of 
this colcur. P 
8. In the plural, a ftandard ; an enfign of 
war: they fay the cclours of the foot, and 
fiandard of the horfe. 


He at Venice gave . 
His body to that pleafant country's earth, 
And his pure foul uno his captain Chrift, 
Under whofe cofours he had fought fo long. 
$ . Sbakejpeare’s Ricbard II. 
Againft all checks, rebukes, and manners, 
I mutt advance the co/zurs of my love, 
And not retire. Shatelp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
The banks were filled with companies, paffing 
all along the river under their colurs, with trum- 
pets founding. Knclles. 
9. Colonrs is ufed fingolarly by dddifon. 
An author compares a ragged coin to a tattered 
colours. Addifen. 
To Co'Lour. wv. a. [coloro, Latin.] 


1. To mark with fome hne, or dye. 

The rays, to fpeak properly, are not coloured : 
in them there is nathing elfe than a certain power 
and difpofition to ftir up a fenfation of this or that 
colour. Newton's Opticks. 

2. To palliate; to excufe; to drefs in fpe- 
cious colours, or fair appearances, 

I told him, that] would not favour or colour in 
any fort his farmer folly. Raleigh's Effays. 

He colours the falfehood of Æneas by an exprefs 
command from Jupiter to forfake the queen. 

Dryden's Dedicat, Æneid. 
3. To make plaufible. 

We have fearce heard of an infurre€tion that 
was not coloured with grievances of the higheft 
kind, or countenanced by one or more branches of 
the legiflature. Adiifon's Freeholder. 

4. To Corour a ftranger’s goods, is when 
a freeman allows a foreigner to enter 
goods at the Caftom Houfe in his name ; 
fo that the foreigner pays bnt fingle 
duty, when he ought to pay double. 

Phillips. 


To Co’Lour. v.n. To bluth. A low word,- 


only ufed in converfation. 
Co'LOURABLE. adj. [from colour.] Spe- 
cious; plaufible. It is now little ufed. 
They have now a colourahle pretence to with- 
fland innovations, having accepted of other laws 
and rules already. Spenfer. 
They were glad to lay hold on fo cofourable a 
matter, and to traduce him as an author of fuipi- 
cious innovation. Hooker. 
Had J facrificed ecclefiattical government and 
revenues to their covetoufnefs and ambition, they 


army. King Charles. 
We hope the mercy of God will conftder us unto 
fome mineration of ‘our offences; yet had not the 
fincerity of our parents fo coleurable expeCtations. 
. Brown's Vulzor Errours. 
Co'LOURABLY. adv. [from colcurable.] 
Specioufly ; planfibly. 
The procets, howfoever colsrably awarded, hath 
not hit the very mark whereat it was directed. 
Lacon. 
Co’Louren. participial adj. (from colour. ] 


Streaked; diverfified with varicty of 


hnes.. 


The ecokured arc coarfer juiced, and therefore |- 


not fo weil-and-equally concocted: 
d Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Co’Lourina. n.f. ffrom coloxr.] The 
' a of the painter’s art that teaches to 


ay on his colours with propriety and |: 


beauty. 

But as the lighteft featch, if juflly trae’d, 
Ts by ill colouring but the more difyrac’d ; 
So by falie learning is good fpnic defac'd. 


Shakejpeare’s As you like it. 


would have found no colourable neceffity of an $, 


Pope. 
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Co'LovrtsT. m. f: [from colowr.] A pains 
ter who excels in giving the proper co~ 
lours to his defigns. 

Titian, Paul Veronefe, Van Dyeky and the reft 
of the good colcurifis, have come neareft to nature, 

,  Diyden's Dufrefioye 

Co’Lourtess. adj. [from colour.] With- 
out colour; not diftinguithed by any 
hne ; tranfparent. 

Tranfparent fubftances,.as glafs, water, and air, 
when made very thin by being blown into bubbles, 
or otherways formed into plates, exhibit various 
colaurs, according to their various thinnefs ; al- 
though, at a greater thicknefs, they appear very 
clear and colourlef:. Newton's Optickse- 

Pellucid colourlef= glafs or water, by being beaten 
into a powder or froth, do acquire a very intenfe 
whitenefs. s i Bentleye 

COLT. »./. (cole, Saxon.F v 

t. A young horfe: ufed commonly for the ° 
male offspring of a horfe, as foal for the 
female. ~ 

The colt hath about four years of growth, and 
fo the fawn, and fo the calf. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 

Like colts or unmanaged horfes, we ftart at dead. 
bones and lifelefs blacks, Taylor's Holy Living.. 

No fports, but what belong to war, they know 5; 
To break the ftubborn co/r, to bend the bow. 

A Dryden's Æneide 

z. A young foolith fellow. 

Ay, that 's a colt, indeed 5 for he doth nothing 
but talk of his horfe. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

To Court. v.n. [from the noun.} To frifks: 
to be licentious; to run at large without 
rule ; to riot; to frolick. 

As foon as they were out of fight by themfeives,* 
they fhook off their bridles, and began to colt anew: 
more licentioufly than before. ' 4 


. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
To Cott. v. a. To befool. , 


What a plague mean ye, to co/t me thus ? 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Coxtts-roor. mf. [tufilago ; from colt 
and yoor.] It hath a radiated flower, 
whofe difk confiils of many florets, bnt ` 
the crown compofed of many half florets::. 
the embryos are inclided in a moltifid. 
flowercup, which turns. to downy feeds: 
fixed in a bed. Miller. 
Coits-Toori. mf- ee colt and tooth. ]' 
1. An imperfeét or faperfluous tooth in: 
young horfes. 
2. A love of youthful pleafare ; a difpoft- 
tion to the practices of youth, 
We) faid, lurd Sands; 
Your colts-toorb is nat caft yet } =e- 
—No, my lord; nor shalt not, whife I havea 
Rump. Shakefpeare. 
Co'LTER. af. [culzon, Sax. culter, Lat. Y 
+ The fharpiron of a plough that cuts the: 
ground perpendicularly to the fhare. 
Co'.risu. adj. [from colt.] Having the: 
tricks of a.colt ;..wanton.. 
Co'Luexine. adj. [colubrinus,.Latin.], 
ws. Relating to a ferpent. 
2. Cunning ;. crafty. 
Co’LumBary. n. f. [columbarium, Lat]; 
A: dovecot ;-a pigcon-houfe. 
Theearth of columbaries, or doychoufes, is much: 
defired in the artifice of faltpetre. N 7 
Brown's Bulgar Errourse 
Co'Lu marne. a. f. [columbina, Latin ] A. 
plant with leaves like the-meadow rue. 
Miller, 
Columbines are of feveral forts and colours. They 
flowex in the end of May, when few other flowers. 
thew. , Mirtimere. 
i CoLUMBI NE. 
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Co’cumsBine. n.f. [columbiaus, Lat.) A |2. The top or creft of a cock, fo called 


kind of violet colour, 
dove colour. 
CO’LUMN. n. f. [columna, Latin.] 
1. A round pillar. 

Some of the old Greek columns, and altars, 
were brought from the ruins of Apollo's tempie at 
Delos. Peacham. 

Round broken celumnr ¢lafping lvy twin’d. Pope. 

2. Any body of certain dimenfions prefiing 
vertically upon its bafe. 

The whole weight of any column of the atmn- 
fphere, and likewife the {pecifick gravity of its 
bafe, are certainly known by many experiments. 

Bentley. 
3. [In the military art.] The long file or 
row of troops, or of baggage, of an army 
in its march. An army marches in one, 
two, three, or more columns, according 
as the ground will allow. | 
4. [With il A column is half a 
pages when divided into two equal parts 
ya line pafling through the middle, 
from the top to the bottom; and, by 
feveral parallel lines, pages are often 
divided into three or more columns. 
COLUMNAR., adj. [from column.) 
a ikal Formed in columns. 


White cofemnar Spar out of 


or changgp le 
ia. 


a ftone-pit. 
Woodward on Foffils. 
Corv’res. n. f. [eoluri, Latins xorovgo. 
> g 
Two great circles fuppofed to pafs through the 
poles of the world: one through the equinoĉtial 
points, Aries and Libra; the other through the 
folftitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. They are 

called the equinoétial and folftitial colurer, and di- 

vide the ecliptick into four equal parts. The 

points where they interfe& che ecliptick are called 
the cardinal points. Harris. 
Thrice the equinoétial line 

He circled; four times.crofs'd the car of night 

From pole to pole, traverhng cach colure. Milton, 
COMA. n.f: [xdpa.] A morbid difpo- 

ficion to fleep; a lethargy. 

Co’mart. 2. f- This word, which I have 
only met with in one place, feems to 
fignify treaty ; article; from com, and 
mart, or market. Š 

By the fame comart, 

And carriage of the articles detign’d, 

His fell to Hamlet. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Co’nare. 2. f. [con and inalt | Compa- 
~ mion. i 

My comates and brothers in exile. 
Shakefpeare's As you like ite 

Comaro’se. adj. [from coma.] Lethar- 
gick ; fleepy to a difeafe. i 

Our beft cator is from Ruffia; the great and 
principal ufe whereof, is in hyfterical and comatoje 
cafes. Grew. 

COMB in the end, and Comr inthe be- 
ginning of names, feem to be derived 
from the Britith kum, which fignifies a 
low firuation. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Comn, in Cornifo, fignifes a ‘valley, and 
had the fame meaning anciently in the 
French tongue. 


COMB. z. f [camb, Saxon; kam, Dut.) 
x. An inflrument to feparate and adjuit 
the hair. ` 
By fair L'gea's golden comb, 
Wherewith fhe fits on diamond rocks, 
Slecking hee fort ailur'ng locks. Milton. 
I mad an intrument in fathion of a comb, 
whofe teeh being in number fixteen, were about 
an inch ard a hilt broad, and the intervals of the 
fect about two inches wides Newton. 


from its pectinated indentures. 
Cocks have great coms and {purs, hens little or 
mone. Bacon. 
High was his comò, and coral red withal, 
With dents embattled like a esftle-wall. Dryden. 
3. The cavities in which the bees lodge 
their honey. Perhaps from the fame 


word which makes the termination of 


towns, and fignifies hollow or deep, 
This in affairs of ftate, 
Employ’d at home, abides within the gate, 
To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 
To prop the ruins, left the fabrick fall. 
. * Dryden's Virgil. 
To Comes. w. a. [from the noun.} 
1. To divide, and clean, and adjuft the 
hair with a comb. 
Her care hall be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d tool. 
Shakefpeare. 
Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet 
would appear young, find means to make their hair 
black, by combing it, as they fay, with a leaden 
* comb, or the like. Bacon. 
She with cibbons tied 
His tender neck, and comb'd his filken hide. 
Dryden's ZExcid. 
There was a furt of engine, feom which were 
extended twenty long poles, wherewith the man- 
mountain combs his head. Swift. 
z. Tolay any thing confifting of filaments 
{mooth, by drawing through narrow in- 
terftices ; as, to' comb avool, 
Comn-srusu. a. fı [comb and bruh.) A 
brufh to clean combs. i 
COMB-MAKER. m. f. [comb and maker.] 
One whofe trade is to make combs. 
This wood is of ufe for the turner, engraver, 
carver, and comb-makere  Bortimer's Hufbandry. 


To CO'MBAT. vw. 2. [combattre, Fr.] 


1. To fight: generally in a_duel, or hand 
to hand. 
Pardon me, E will not combat in my fhirt. 
Skakefpeare, 
2. To a&t in oppofition, as the acid and 
alkali combat. 
Two planets rufhing from afpect malign 
Of fierce oppofition in mid fky, 
Should combat, and their jarring fpheres confound. 
j Milton. 
To Co'mnat.v. a. Tooppofe; to fight. 
Their oppretiors have changed the feene, and 
combated the opinions in their true fhape.- 
Decay of Piety. 
Love yields at laft, thus combated by pride, 
Aad fhe fubmits to be the Roman's bride. 
, Granville. 
Comsat. n. f. [from the verb.] Conteft ; 
battle; duel; ftrife ; oppofition: gene- 
rally between two, but fometimes it is 
ufed for battle. É 
Thafe regions were full both of cruel montters 
and monftrous men ; all which, by private combats, 
they delivered the countries of. Sidney. 
The noble combat that, ‘twixt joy and forrow, 
was fought in Paulina! She had one eye declined 
for the lofs of her hufband, another elevated that 
the oracle was fulfilled. Skakefpeare. 
The combat now by courage muft be tried. Dryd. 
COMBATANT. n. f. [combattant, Fr. 
1. He that fights with another ; duelli{t; 
antagonift in arms. 
So trown'd the mighty combatant, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown, Milton's Par. Loft. 
Who, fingle combatant, 
Duel’d their armies rank’d in proud array, 
Himfelf an army. 


Milton's Agonifics. 
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He with his fword unfheath'd, on pain of life, 

Commands both combatants to ceafe their ftrife. 
Dryden. 

Like defpairing combatants they ftrive againft 
you, as if they had beheld unveiled the magical 
fhield of Ariofto, which dazzled the beholders with 
too much brightnefs. Dryden. 

z. A champion. 

When any of thofe combatants fteips his terms 
of ambiguity, I fhall think him a champion for 
knowledge. s Lecke. 

3- With for before the thing defended. 

Men become combatant: for thole opinions. Locke. 

Comber. m f [from comb.] He whofe 
trade it is to difentangle wool, and lay 
it fmooth for the fpinner. 

Co’mainate. adj. [from combine.] Be- 
trothed ; promifed ; fettled by compact. 
A word of Shake/peare. q 

She loft a nobler brother; with him the finew 
of her fortune, her marriage dowry: with both, 
her combinate hufband, this well-feeming Angeio. 

Shakefpeare’: Rleafure fer Meafures 
COMBINATION. 2. f. [from combine. 
1. Union for fome certain purpofe ; afloei- 
ation; league. A combination is of 
- private perfons ; a confederacy, of flates 
or fovereigns. 
This cunning cardinal 
The articles o° th’ combination drew, 
As himfelf pleas'd. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
2. It is now generally ufed in an ill fenfe ; 
but was formerly indifferent. 

They aim to fubdue all to their own will and 
power, under the difguifes of haly combinations. 

s , King Charles. 
3. Union of bodies, or qualities; com- 
mixture ; conjunction, 

Thefe natures, from the moment of their firft 
combinaticn, have been and are for ever infeparable. 

Hooker, 

Refolution of compound bodies by fire, does not 
fo much enrich mankind as it divides the bodies ; 
as upon the fcore of its making new compounds 
by new combinations. Boyles 

Ingratitude is always in combination with pride 
and hard-heartednefs. South. 

4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. 

They never fuffer any ideas to be joined in their 
underitandings, in any other or ftronger cembiration 
than what their own nature and correfpondence 
give them. + Locke. 

5. Comurnarton is ufed, in mathema- 
ticks, to denote the variation or altera- 
tion of any number of qnantities, letters, 
founds, or the like, in all the different 
manners poflible. Thus the number of 
pofiible changes or combinations of the 
twenty - four letters of the alphabet, 
taken firft two by two, then three by 
three, &Jc. amount to 1,391,724,288,, 


887,252:999425,1285493,402,200. 
Chambers. 
To COMBINE. v.a. [combiner, Fr. binos 
jungere, Lat.] 
1. To join together. 
Let us not then fufpect our happy ftate, 
As not fecure to Gingle or combin'd. 
Milton's Paradife Lop. 
2. To link in union. 
God, the bet maker of all marriages, 
Combinc your hearts in one, your realms in one. 
É Shakefpeare. 
Fricndthip is the cement which really coméines 
mankind. Government of rhe Tongue. 
3. To agree ; toaccord ; to fettleby com- 
act. 
FEM ana dear love is fet on his faic daughter; 
. As minc on hens, fo hers is fet on minc, 
And 
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And all.combin'd, fave what thou mutt combine 
By Holy marriages Shakifp. Romeo ard Juliet. 
4- To join words or ideas together: op- 
pofed to analyft. 
Yo COMBINE. © x. . 
1. To coalefce ; to unite each with other. 
Ufed both of things and perfons. 
` Honour and policy, like unfever'd friends 
P th’ war, do grow together: grant that, and tell 
me 5 4 
In peace what each of them by th‘ other lofes, 
That they combine not there? Sbake(p. Coriolanus. 
2. To unite in friendthip or defign. 
. Combine together “gainft the enemy ; 
For thefe domeftick and particular broils 
Are not the queftion here. Sbatgp. King Lear. 
You with your foes combine, _ 
And feem your own deitruCtion to defign. 
y Drydens Aurengzebe. 
Co'smBLESS. adj. [from comb.] Wanting a 


comb or creg. 

What, issyour creit a coxcomb ?———e 

—A comble{s cock, fo Kate will be my hen. Shak. 
COMBU'ST. adj. [from corsburo, combuf- 
tum, Lat. ] 

When a planet is not above eight degrees and a 
half diftant from the fun, eisgher before or after 
him, it is faid to be combu/f, or in combu/tion. 

Harris. 

Comau’srisre. adj. [comburo, combujium, 

Lat.] Having the quality of catching 
fire ; fufceptible of firé. 

Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, 
are white, becaufe their vapours are rather fulphu- 
reous than of any other combuftible fubftance. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Sin is to the foul like fire to combuffible matter 5 
it affirwilates before it deftroys iz. South. 

They are but ftrewed over with a little peniten- 
tial athes; and will, as foon as they meet with 
combuftible matter, flame out. Decay of Piety. 

The fame fhall ftill remain ; 
Nor, till the fuel perifh, can decay, 
By nature form'd on things combufible to prey. 
Dryden 
Cousu’stisLentts. n. f. [from combx/- 
tible.| Aptnefs to take fire. 
Comsustton. n.f. [French.] 
1. Conflagration; burning ; confumption 
by fire. 

The future ecmbuftion of the earth is to he ufher- 
ed in and accompanied with violent impreffions 
upon nature. Burret. 

2. Tumult ; hurry ; hubbub; bufle; 
hurly burly. 

Mutual ecmbeflions, blondtheds, and waftes may 
enforce them, threugh very faintne(s, after the ex- 
perience of fo endlefa miferies. Hooker. 

Prophefying, with accenta terrible, 

Of dire combujlion, and confus’d events, 
Xew-hatch'd tn th’ woeful time. Sbatefp. Mach 
Thofe cruel wars between the heufes of York 
= and Linea%er, brought al! England into an horrible 
combufy ns Raleigh. 


How much more of pow’r, 
Army againft army, numberlefs to raife 
Dreadtul combuption warring, and difturb, 
Though not deftroy, their happy native feat! Milt. 
But fay, fromwhence this new combuftion (prings ? 
Dryden. 
‘The comet moves in an inconceivable fury, and 
combuflion, and at thefame time with an exact re- 
gular.ty. Addifon’s Guardian. 
To COME. wn, pret. came, particip. come. 
{coman, Saxon ; komen, Dut. kommen, 
German.) s 
1. To remove from a diftant to a nearer 
place; to arrive: oppofed to go, 
And troubled blood through his pale Face was (een 
To come and go, with tidings frum the heart. 


Fairy Quen. 
Vou. 1. p 
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Cæfar will come forth to-day. Shak. Julius Caf. 
Coming tolook on you, thinking you dead, 
I fpake unto the crown as having fenfe. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
The colour of the king doth come and go, 
7 Between his purpofe and his confcience. 
Shakefpedre’s King Fobn. 
The Chrifians having Rood almoft all the day in 
order of battle, in the fight of the enemy, vainly 
expecting when he ¢hould come forth to give them 
battle, returned at night unto their camp. 
Krnolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
“Tis true that fince the fenate's fuccour cume, 
They grow mo.e bold. Dryden's Tyrannich Lowe. 
This Chriftian waman ! 
Ah! there the milchief comes. 
Rowe's Royal Convert. 
2. To drasy near; to advance towards. 
By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Somethiag wicked this way comes. Shak. Afacbeth. 
3- To move in any manner towards an- 
other; implying the idea of being re- 
ceived by another, or of tending to- 
wards another. The word always re- 
{pets the place to which the motion 
tends, not that place which it leaves ; 
yet this meaning is fometimes almot 
evanefcent and imperceptible. 
I did hear . 
The galloping of horfe: who wast came by? 
Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Bid them cover the table, ferve in the meat, and 
we will come in to dinner. 
Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
As foon as the commandment came abroad, the 
children of lfrael brought in abundance the firft 
feuits. 2 Chronicles. 
“ Knowledge isa thing of their own invention, or 
which they come to by fair reafoning. 
Burnet’s Theory. 
Itis impoMfible to come near your Lordfhip, at 
any time, without receiving fome favour. Congreve. 
None may come in view, but fuch as are perti- 
* nent. Locke. 
No perception af bodies, at a diftance, may be 
accounted for by the motion of particles ceming 
from them, and ftriking on our organs. Locke. 
They take the colour of what is laid before 
them, and as foon lofe and refign it to the next 
that happens to come in their way. Locke. 
God has made the intelle€tual world harmoni- 
ous and beautiful without us; but it will never 
come into our heads all at nnee. Locke, 
4. To proceed ; to iffuc. 
Behold, my fon, which came forth of my bowels, 
feeketh my life. 2 Same xvi. 11. 
5. To advance from one ftage or condi- 
tion to another. 
Truft me, I am exceeding weary, —— 
—lIs it come to that? I had thought weurinefs 
durft not have attacked one of fo high blood, 
Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Though he would after have turned his teeth 
upun Spain, yet he was taken order with before it 
eame t? that. Bacon. 
Seditious cumults, and feditious fames, differ no 
more but as brother and fifter; if it come to that, 


that the beft adtions of a ftate are taken in an ill’ 


fenfe and traduced. Bacon. 
His foldiers had thirmithes with the Numidians, 
fo that ance the fkirmith was like to come to a jull 
battle. + Krolles. 
Whea it came to that once, they that had moft 
fieh wifhed they had bad lefe, Lo Eftracge. 
Every new (prung paffion is a part of the action, 
except we conceive nothing action till the players 
come to blows, Dryden. 
The force whereby bodies cohere is very much 
greater when they come to Immediate contac, than 
when they are at ever fo treall a finite diftance. 
Cheyne’! Phuofiphical Prin ples. 
6. To be brought to fome condition either 
for better or worfe, implying fome de- 


gree of cafualty: with ta 
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One faid to Ariftippus, "tis a ftrange thing why 
men fhould rather give to the poor than to philofo~ 
phers. He anfwered, becaufe they think them- 
felves may fooner come fo be poor than to be phi- 
lofophers. Bacon's Apopbibegme 

His fons come to honour, and he knoweth it to 

De 

He heing come to the eftate, keeps a bufy ili. 

A o AL 

You were told your malter had gone to a tavern,” 
and come to fome mifchance. =- _ Swift. 


7. To attain any condition or character. 

A ferpent, ere he comes to be a dragon, 

Does eat a bat. Ben Fonjon’s Cataline. 
He wonder’d how fhe came to know ' 

What he had done, and meant to do. Hudibras. 
The teftimony of confcience, thus informed, 

tomes to be fo authentick, and fo much to be relied 

upon. South. 


8. To become. J 
So came I a widow; 
And never shall have length of life enough 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
When he returns from hunting, 
I will not {peak with him; fay I ain fick. 
If you come flack of former fervices, 
You fhall dowell. Skakefpeare's King Tear. 

How came the publican juftified, but by a fhort 
and humble prayer? *Duppa's Rules for Devticn. 

g. To arrive at fome a& or habit, or dif- 
pofition. 5 ; P 

They would quickly come to have a natural ab- . 
horrence for that which they found made them 
lighted. Locke 

10. To change from one ftate into another 
defired ; as the butter comes, when the 
parts begin to feparate in the churn. 

It is reported, that if you lay good ftore of ker- 
nels of grapes about the root of a vine, it will 
make the vine come earlier, and profper better. 

à Bacons Natural Hiffory. 

Then hutter does refule to come, i 
And love proves crofs and humourfome. Hudibrat. 

In the coming or {prouting of malt, as it muft 

* not come too little, fo it muft nat come too much. 
Mortimer 
t1. To become .prefent, and no longer 
future. 

A time will come, when my maturer mufe 
In Cæfar’s wars a nobler theme shall chufe. 

Dryden's Virgil, 
12. To become prefent, and no longer ab- 
fent. 


That's my joy 
Nort to have feen before; for nature now 
Comes all at once, confoundirg my delight. 
Dryden's King Arthur. 
Meanwhile the gads the dome of Vulcan throng, 
Apollo comers, and Neptune came along. 
Pope's Odvify- 
Come then, my fricnd, my genius, ceme along, 
Thou matter of the poct and the fong! Fope. 


13. To happen; to fall ont. R 
‘The duke of Cornwall, am! Regan his duchefs, 
will be here with him this night, =- : 
—How comes that?  Skakefpeare'i King Lear, 
14. T'o befal, as an event. =” ~ 
Let me, alone that I may fpeak, and let come pn 
me what will Job, xiii, 13. 
15. To follow as a confequence. F 
Thofe that are kin to the king, never prick 
their finger but they fay, there is fome of the 
king's blood fpilt. Flow comes that? Says he, that 
takes upon him nat to conceive: the anfwer ir, I 
am the king's poor coufin, Sir. ; 
h Shakefprare’s Henry WV, 
16, Toceale very lately from fome ag or 
fate; to have juft doge or iufered any 
thing. 
David fuid unto Uriah, camef than not fron! thy 
journey ? 2 Sam xi. 10. 
YP izo S 
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ap. Fo Coms about. To come to pafs; to 
fall out; to come into being. Probably 
from the French venir a bout. 
_ And let me fpeak to th’ yet unknowing world, 
How thefe things came about. Shatefpcare. 
That cherubim, which now appears as a God to 
a human foul, knows very well that the period 
will come cbcut in eternity, when the human foul 
thall be as perfect as he himfelf now is. 
Addifon's SpeBator. 
I ranclude, however it eemer abcur, that things 
are not as they fhould ke. g Swift. 
How comes it abewr, that, for above fixty years, 
affari have been placed in the hands of aew men. 
Savift. 
18, JoCome about. Tochange; tocome 
round. 
The wind came abest, and (cttled io the Weft 
for many days. Bacen's Niro Atalantis. 
On better thoughts, and my urg'd reafons, 
They are come abut, and won to the true fide. 
Bin Fonfor. 
19. To Come again. To return. 
There came witer thereout; and wheo he had 
drunk, his {pirit came again, and he revived. 
Judges, zya 39: 
20. Yo Come after. To follow. 
1f aay man wii come aftr me, let him deny him- 
felf, and take up his crols and follow ine. 
Matthew, xvi. 24. 
21. To Come at, To reach; to get with- 
in the reach of; to obtain; to gain. 
Neither fword nor fceptre can come at confci- 


ence; but it is above and, beyond the reach of 


both. Suckling. 
Cats will eat and deftroy your marum, if they 
xan come at it. Evelyn’: Kalendar. 
In order to come at a truc knowledge of ourfelves, 
we thould confider how far we may deferve praife. 
Addifen. 
Nothiog makes a woman more efeemed by the 
oppofite fex than chaftity, and we always prize 
thofe moft who are hardeft to come at. Addif. Spe. 
22. To Come dy. To obtain; to gain ; 
to acquire. This feems an irregular and 
improper ufe, but has very powerful au- 
thorittes. . 
Things moft needful to preferve this life, are 
moft prompt and eafy for all living creatures to 
come by, Hooper. 
Love is Tke a child, 
That longs for every thing that he can come by. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Thy cafe 
Shall be my precedent ; as thou gott Milans 
PIL come by Naples. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
Are you not afhamed to inforce a poor widow 
fa fo rough a courfe to come by her own? 
Shakefpeare's Henryl V. 
The ointment wherewith this is dnne is made 
of divers ingredients, whereof the frangeft and 
hardett to come by ts the mnfs of a dead man vn- 
buried. Pacen's Natural Hiflery. 
And with that wicked lye 
A letter they came by, 
Fromour king's majeity. Denbam. 
He tells a fad ftory, hnw hard it was for him to 
comp by the boak of ‘Trigantius. Stilling fleet. 
Amide your train this unfeen judge will wait, 
Examine how you came by all your ftate. 
‘ Dryden's Aurenguebe. 
23. To Come in. To enter. 
+ What, are you there? reme in, and give fome 
help. Shakefpeare. 
he fimple ideas, united in the fame fubjedt, 
are as perfectly diltinét as thote that come in by dif- 
ferent fenfes. Locke. 
a4. To Come in. To comply; te yield; 
- to bold out no longer. 
1f the arch-rebel ‘Fyrone, ia the me of thefe 
ware, fhould offer to come in and fubmit himfelf to 
her majeity, would you not have him received? 
: Spenfer on Ireland. 


` 
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25. To Comz in, To arrive ata port, or 
place of rendezvous. á 
At what time our fecond Reet, which kept the 
narrow feas, was come in and joined to our main 
fleet. Baecn, 


. There was the Plymouth fquadron now ceme in, |. 


Which io ‘the Streights lat winter was abroad. 
Dryden. 
26. To Come in. To become modifh; to 
be brought into ufe, 

Then came rich claaths and graceful ation in, 

Then inftruments were taught more moving notes. 
Rafcommons 
Silken garments did not come in till late, and the 
ufe of them in men was often refrained by law. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
27. To Come in. To be an ingredient; 
to make part of a compofition. 

A generous contempt of that in which too many 
men place their happinefs, muft come in to height- 

« en his character, Atterbury. 
28. To Come iz. To accrue from an 
eftate, trade, or ctherwife, as gain. 

1 had rather be mad with him that, when he 
had nothing, thought all the fhips that came into 
the harbour bis; than with you that, when you 
have fo much ccming ix, think you have nothing. 

Suckling. 


29. To Come ix. To be gained in abun- 
dance. 
Sweetheart, we hall be rich ere we depart, 

1f fairings come thus plentifully in. Sbakelpeart. 
30. To Come in for. To be early enough 
to obtain: taken from hunting, where 
the dogs that are flow get nothing. 

Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit and 
underftanding, gentle nature and agreeable hu- 
mour, honour and virtue, were to come in fer their 
fhare of fuch contracts. Temple. 

lf thinking is eflential to matter, ftocks and 
ftones will come in for their fhare of privilege. 

A Collier on Thought. 

One who had in the rear excluded been, 

And could not fer a tafte o° th’ Reth came in, 
Licks the folid earth. Tate's Fuvenal. 

The reft came in for fabfidies, whereof they funk 
confiderable fums. Swift. 
31. To Come in to. To join with; to 
bring help. 

They marched to Wells, where the lord Audley, 
with whom their leaders had before fecret intelli- 
gence, came in to them and was by them, with 
great gladnefs and cries of joy, #ccepted as their 
general. Bacon's Henry Vil. 
32. To Come into, To comply with ; to 

‘agree to. g 
` The fame of their virtues will make men ready 
ta came intoevery thing that is done for the puhlick 
good. d Atterbury. 
33. To Come mar. To approach; to re- 

femble in excellence: a metaphor from 

races. j 

Whom you cannot equal or come nrar in doing, 
you would defroy ot ruin with evil {peaking. 
Ben Fonfen’s Difcoveries. 
The whole atchieved with foch admirable in- 
vention, that nothing ancient or modern feems to 
come near ite Temple. 
34. To Come of. To proceed, as a de- 
{cendant from anceftors. 
Of Peiam’s royal race my mother came. 
~ Dryden's ZEncid. 
Self-love is fo nataral an infirmity, that it makes 
us partial even to thofe that come of us, as well as 
ourfelves. L' Efrange. 
35. To Come of. To proceed, as effects 
z from their caufes. 
le Will you pleafe, Sir, be gone; 
T told you what would come of this. 
Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 
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The hiccough comes of fulnels of mest, efpects 
ally in children, which cauicth an extenfion of the 
ftomach. Bacon, 
_ This comes of judging by the eye, without cnn- 
fulting the recaton. L'Efirange 

My young mafter, whatever comes on ‘tr, mult 
have a wife looked out for bim by that time he 
is of age. Locke. 


36, To Come of. To deviate; to depart 
from a rule or direétion. 
‘The figure'of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, 
but yet coming off and dilating more fuddealy. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftcry, 


37. To Come of. Toefcape; to get free. 
I knew the foul enchanter, though difguis'd ; 
Enter'd the very lime-twigs of his fpells, 
And yeg came off Milton. 
How thou wilt here come of, furmounts my 
reach, . Milton. 
If, upon fach a fair and full trial, he can come 
cf, he is then clear and innocent. South. 
Thofe that are in any Ggnal danger implore his 
aid ; and, ifthey cone cf fafe, call their deliverance 
a miracle. ? Adaifor 
38. To Come of. To end an affair; to 
take good or bad fortune. 
Oh, bravely came we of, 
When with a volley of our needlefs thot, 
After fuch bloody toil, we bid good-night. 
© Shake(peare’s King Fobra 
Ever fince Spain and England have had any thing 
to debate one with the other, the Englith, upon all 
encounters, have’ come off with honour and the 
better. « Bacon 
We muft expect fometimes to come of by the 
wortt, before we obtain the final conqueft. Calamy. 
He oft, in fuch attempts as thefe, 
Came off with glory and fuccefs. Hudibrar. 
39. To Come off from. To leave; to 
forbear. Š 
To come off from thefe grave difquifitions, I 


would clear the point by one inftante more. 
Felton on the Clafficks. 


40. To Come on. To advance; to make 


progrefs. 
Things feem ta come on apace to their former 
ftate. Bacon. 


There was in the camp both ftrength and vidtual 
fufficient for the obtaining of the victory, if they 
would not protraét the war until winter were come 
ons Knalles's Hiftory. 

The fea came on, the fouth with mighty roar 
Difpers'd and dafh'd the reft upon the rocky hore. 


r Dryden. 
So travellers, who wafte the day, . 
Noting at length the fetting fun, 
They mend their pace as nigbe comes on. 
Granville. 


41. To Come on. To advance to combat. 


The great ordnance once difeharged, the armies 
came faf on, and joined battle. \ 
Knolless Hiflory of tbe Turks. 
Rhymer, come on, and do the worft you can; 
1 fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 
42. To Come on. To thrive; to grow 
big ; to grow. 
Come on, poor babe; 
Some powerful fpirit inftruct the kites and ravens 
To be thy nurfes. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
It fhould feem by the experiments, both of the 
malt and of the rofes, that they will ceme far 
fatter on in water than in earth; for the nourith- 
ment is cafer drawn ovt of water than out of 
earth. Bacons Natural iiftery. 
43. To Come over. To repeat an act, 
44. To Come over. To revolt. 
They are perpetually teazing their friends to ceme 
over to them. Addifon's Spetator. 
A man, in changing his fide, not only makes 
himfelf hated by thofe he left, but is feldom hear- 
tily efteemed by thofe he comes over tos 
Addifoa's SpetPator. 


45. To 
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45- To Come over. To rife in diftillation. 
Perhaps alfo the phlegmatick Mquor, chat is 
wont to come over in this analyfis, may, at leaft aa 
to part of it, be produced by the operation of the 
fire. -= - Boyle. 
46. To Come om. Tobe made publick. 
Before his book came cut, I had undertaken the 
aafwer of feveral others. Stilling fleet. 

I have been tedious; and, which is worfe, it 

“comes out from the firft draught, and uncorrected. 
E Dryden. 
47- To Come out. To appear upon trial; 
to be difcovered. 

It is indeed come out at laft, that we are to look 
on the faints as inferior deities. Stilling fleet. 

The weight of the deaarius, or the fevcuth of 
a Roman ounce, comes out fixty-two grains and 
four fevenths, _ Arbuthnot. 

48. To Come our with. To give a vent 
to; to let fly. 

Thofe great maters of chymical arcana muft 
be provoked, before they will come owt with oo 

5 oy Ce 
49. To Come to. To confent or yield. 
What is this, if my parfon will not come ts ? 
` Swift. 
_ 50. To Come to, To amount to. 

The emperour impofed fo great a cuftom upon 
all corn to be tranfported out of Sicily, that the 
very cuftoms came to as much as both the price of 
the corn aod the freight together. 

Knolies’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
You faucily pretend to know 

More than your dividend comes to.  Hudibras. 

Animals either feed upon vegetables immediate- 
ly, or, which comes to the fame at laft, upon other 
animals which have fed upon them. 

Wosdward's Natural Hiflory. 

He pays not this tax immediately, yet his purfe 
will find it by a greater want of money than that 


COMES £00 Locke. 
51. To Come to bim/elf. To recover his 
fenfes. 


He fails into fwcet ecttafy of joy, wherein I 
fhall leave him till he comes to bimjelf, Temple. 


52. To Come to pafi. Tobe effected; to 


fall out. A 

It camerb, we grant, many times to pafi, that the 
works of men being the fame, their drifts and 
purpofe thercin are divers. Hooker. 

How comes tt to pafi, that fome liquors cannot 
pierce into or moisten fome bodies, which are eafily 
pervious to other liquors ? Boyle's Hifl. of Firmne/s. 


53- To Come up. To grow out of the 
ground. 

Over-wet, at fowing-time, with us breedeth 
much dearth, infomuch as the corn never cometh 
upe Bacone 

If wars fhould mow them down never fo Faft, 
yet they may be fuddenly fupplied, and come up 
agaia. Bacon. 

Good intentions are the feeds of good actions ; 
and every man ought to fow them, whether they 
Come up OF NO. Temple. 

54- To Come up. To come into ule; as, a 
Safhion comes up. 
55. To Come up to, To amount to. 

Ha prepares for a furrender, affecting that all 

thefe will notcomeup ro near the quantity requifite. 
Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
56. To Come up to. To rife; to advance. 

Whofe ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to th’ truth. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

Confiderations there are, that may make us, if 
not came up to the character of thnie who rejoice 
in ts. ua orgy yet atleaft faticfy the duty of be- 
ing patiente Wakes Preparation for Death. 

The vetes hyfinæ, which fome ladies wore, 
muft have been of fuchvextraordinary price, that 
there is no tufi in ounage comes up co ite 

» Arbuthnot on Coins. 

When the heart is fall, itis angry at all words 

that cannot fe up te st. Swift. 
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57. To Come up with. To overtake. 
58. Zo Come upon. To invade; to attack. 

Three hundred horfe, and three thoufand foot 
Englifth, commanded by Sir John Norris, were 
charged by Parma, coming upon them with feven 
thoufand horfe. Bacon. 

When old age comer upon him, it comes alone, 
bringing no other evil with it bat itlelf. Sour. 

59. To Come. In futurity; not prefent; 
to happen hereafter. 

It ferveth to difcover that which is hid, as well 
as to foretel that which is ta come. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
In times to come, 
My waves fhall wath the walls of mighty Rome. 
Dryden. 

Taking a leafe of land for years to come, at the 

rent of one hundred pounds. a Lockes 

6o. Come is a word of which the ufe is 
various and extenfive, but the radical 
fignificatton of tendency bitherward is 
uniformly preferved. When we fay e 
came from aplace, the idea is that of re- 
turning, or arriving, or becoming rear- 
er; when we fay he «vent from a place, 
we conceive fimply departure, ‘or re- 
moval to a greater diftance. The but- 
ter comes; it is pafltng from its former 
ftate to that which is defired; it is ad- 
vancing towards us. 

Comes. [participle of the verb.] 

Thy words were heard, and I am come to thy 
words. Daniel. 

Come. A particle of exhortation; be 
quick; make no delay. 

Come, let us make our father drink wine. , 

Gen. XiX. 32. 
Come. A particle of reconciliation, or 
incitement to it. 

Come, came, at all J laugh he laaghs no doubt ; 
The only difference is, I dare laugh out. Pope. 

Come. A kind of adverbial word for when 
it fall come ; as, come Weduefday, when 
Wednefday thall come. 

Come Candlemas, nine years ago fhedied. Gay. 

Come. 2. /. [from the verb.] A fpront: a 
cant term. 

That themalbis fufficiently well dried, you may 
know both by the tafte, and alfo by the falling off 
of the come or fprout. Mortimera Hufbandry. 

Come‘nian. 2. f. [from comedy.] 

1. A player or actor of comic parts. 

3. A player in general; a ftage-player ; 
an aétrefs or actor. ' 

Meliffarion, pretty haney-bee, when of a come- 
dian the became-a wealthy man’s wife, would be fa- 
lated Madam Pithias, or Prudence. Camd. Remains. 

3. A writer of comedies. 

Scaliger willeth us tn admire Plautus as a come- 

dian, hut Tese&ce as a pure and elegant fpeaker. 
Peacham of Poetry. 

CO'MEDY. x. S- [comedia, Lat.] A-dra- 
matick -reprefentation of the lighter 
faults of mankind, with an intention to 
make vice and folly ridicalous : oppofed 
to tragedy. 

Your henour’s players 
Are come to play 4 pleafant comedy. i ] 
Sbakejp. Taming of the Shrew. 

A long, exa&, and ferious comedy 5 
In every feenz fome moral let it teach, P 
Aad, if it can, at once both pleat and gy 

Ofte 

Co’meniness. 2. /. [fram comel;.] Grace; 
beauty; dignity. It fignifies fomething 
lefs forcible than’ beauty, lefs elegant 
than grace, and lefs light than pretriae/s. 

A carelefs comedingss with comtly cares Sidudys 


COM- 


The fervite of God hath not fuch perfection of 
grace and comeline/s, as when the dignity of the 
place doth concur. Hooker. 

They fkilled not of the goodly ornaments of 
poetry, yet were fprinkled with fome pretty flowers, 


- which gave good grace and comeline/s. 


Speufer on Ireland. 

Hardly. fhall you meet with man or woman fo 
aged or ill-favoured, but, if you will commend 

them for comeline/s, nay and for youth too, fhall 
take it well. South, 
There is great pulchritude and comeline/s of pro- 
portion in the leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. 


Ray on the Creations _ 


A horfeman’s coat fhal! hide, ; 
Thy taper fhape, and coweline/s of fide. Prior. 

CO’MELY. aaj. [from become; or from 
cpeman, Sax. to pleafe. ] 

i. Graceful; decent; having dignity or 
grandeur of mien or look. Comelinefs 
feems to be that fpecies of beauty which: 
excites refpeét rather than pleafure. 

If the principal part of beauty is in decent mo- 
tion, no marvel though perfons in years feem many 
times more amiable ; for no youth can be comely 
but by pardon, and confidering the youth as to 
make up the comelincfs. « Bacon. 


He that is come/y, when old and decrepit, furely ` 


was very beautiful when he was young. South. 
Thou arta carely, young, and valiant knight. 
ë Dryden. 
z. Ufed of things, decent; according to 
propriety. i 
Oh, what a world is this, when what iseomely 
Envenoms him that bears ite Shak. As you like ite 
This is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when thefe fellows ran about the ftrects, 
Crying confufion. > Shakefpeare’s Coriclanuse 
Co’mery. adv. [from the adjective. } 
Handfomely ; gracefully. 


To ride covely, to play at all weapons, to dance 
comely, be very neceflary fur a courtly gentleman. 
Ajtham's Schochnaffer. 
Co'mER. x. f: [from come.] One that comes. 
Time is like a fathionable hoft, 
That flightly fhakes his parting gueft by th’ hand 5 
But with his arms outftretch’d, ag he would fly, 
Grafps in the comers welcome ever {miles, 
And farewel goes out fighing. Shak. Trail. and Creff. 
Yourfelf, renowned prince, then ftood as fair, 
As any comer I have took'd on yet, 
For my affection.  Shake(p. Merchant ef Venice. 
Plants move upwards; but, if the fap puts up too 
faft, it maketh a flender ftalk, which will not fup- 
port the weight; and therefore thefe are all fwift 
and halty comers. Bacon. 
Itis natural ta be kind to the laft comers L'Ejt. 
Now leave thofe joys, unfuiting to thy age, 
To a freth comer, and refign the ftage. 
The renowned champion of our lady of Loretto, 
and the miraculons tranilation of her chapei; abont 
which he hath publifhed a defiance to the world, 
and offers to prove it again{t al! comers. Stilling flecte 
‘There it is not ftrange, that the mind fhould 
give itfelf up to the cummon opinion, or render it- 
felf tu che firt comers : _ _ Locke 
Houfe and heart are open for a friend ; the paf~ 
fage is eafy, and nat only admits, but even invites, 
the corer e South. 


CO’MET. a-f- [cometa, Lat. a hairy ftar. ]- 


A heavenly body in the planetary region, appeai- 
ing fuddenly, and again difappearing ; and, during 
the time of its appearance, moving througli, its 
proper orbit like a planet. The orbits.of comers 
are ellipfes, having onc of thcir foci in the cenus 
of the fun; and being very long aud eccentrick, 
they become invifible when in that part mut rr- 
mote from the fun. Comets, popularly called blaz- 
ing ftars, are ‘diftinguifhed from other stars Uy a 
long train or tail of light, always oppofite tọ th: 
fiin: hence arifes a poputar divifion of comets into 
three-Kinds, bearded, tailed, sand baired comets 3 
though the divifiom rather velittes to the diferent 
circtmftances of the fame'qomrt, than t the phe- 
nomena of the feveral. Thus, whenthecenses js eant- 

o- s Y52 ° me a 


Dryden. : 


ea wr 


ward cf the fun, and mnves from it, the comet is 
<- faid ro be bearded, barkartus, becaufe the light 
miarchesbefore it. When the light is weft ward of 
the fun, the comer is faid to be tailed, becaufe the 
train follows it. When the comet and the fun are 
diametrically appofite, the earth being between 
them, the crain is hid behind the body of the comzr, 
~ excepting a little that appears around it, in form of 
a border of hair, hence called rrisitur. 

According to Sir Ifaac Newton, the tail of a es- 
met is a very thin vapour, emitted by the bead or 
nucteas of the remet, ignited by the neighbourhood 

_ to the fon; and this vapour is furnifhed by the at- 
miotphere of the comer. Thevapours of remets be- 
- ing thus dilated, rarefied, and diffufed, may proba- 
bly, by means of their own gravity, be attracted 
down tothe planets, and become intermingled with 
their atmofpheres. For the confervation of the 
water and moifure of the planeta, comers feem ab- 
folutely requifite ; from whofe condenfed vapours 
» and exhalations all that moifture which is {pent in 
vegetations and putrefactions, and turned into dry 
earth, may be refupplied and recruited ; for all ve- 
getables increafe wholly from fluids, and turn, by 
putrefaction, into cartb, Hence the quantity of 
.. dry earth muft continually increafe, and the moi- 
. fture of the globe decreafe, and at laf be quite eva- 
porated, if it have nat a continual fupply. And 
> 1 fufpeét, adds Sir Ifaac, that the fpirit which 
makes the fineft, fubtileft, and beft part of our 
Bin) and which is abfolutely requifite for the life and 
being of all things, comes principally from the ro- 
metis 

The fame great author has computed that the’ 

~ fun*s heat, in the comet of 1680, was, to his heat 
-* with us at Midfummer, as twenty-eight thoufand 
to one ; and that the heat of the body of the comer 
wat near two thoufand times as great as that of 
red-hot iron. He alfo catculates, that a globe af 
red-hot ison, of the dimenfions of our carth, would 
fcarce be cool in fifty thoufand years. If then 
_ the cemrt be fuppofed to cool a hundred times as 
faft as red-hot iron, yet, fince its heat was two 
thoufand times greater, fuppofing it of the bignefs 

of the earth, it would not be cool in a million of 
years k Trevoux. Chambers. 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
Asif they faw fome wond’rous monument, 
Some cemet, or unufual prodigy ? 
= Shakefp. Tamin 

Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of taring comets, Crafbaw. 

I confidered a comet, or, in the language of the 
vulgar, a blazing-ftar, as a fky-rocker difcharged 
by an hand that is almighty. Adidifen’s Guardian. 

Ficsce meteors fhoot their arbitrary light, 

And comets march with lawlefs horrors bright. 
“Co’mETARY. 


Prior. 
ok [from comet.] Relat- 
.Come’ricx. § ing to a comet. , 
Refractions of light are in the planetary and co- 
. metary regions, ason our globe, Cheyne’s Phil, Prin. 
CO’MEIT. 2 f [bellaria arida, Lat. 
' `konfit, Duteh. It fhould feem that hoth 
are formed by hafty pronunciation from 
confed?.| A dry fweetmeat ; any kind of 
_ frait or root preferved with fugar, and 
dried. 
By fecding me on beans and peafe, 
~ He crams in nafty crevices, 
And turns to comfts by his arts, 
To make me selifh for defferts.  Hudibras. 
To Co’mrit. v. a, [from the nonn.) To 
referve dry with fugar. 
The fruit that does fo quickly wafte, 
Men fearce can fee it, much lels talte, 
Thou consfite? in firects ta make it laft. Cowley. 
Co’mriture. z. f. [from comft, or con- 
feGxre.) Sweetmeat. 
From country grafs to comfrures of court, 
Or city's quelque-chofes, lct not report 
My mind tranfpart. Donne, 
Jo COMFORT. v. a. [comforto, low La- 
tin, Salvia comfirtat nerves, Sckth Sal.} 


a - 


i 


of the Shrew. 


com 


t. To firengthen; to enliven; to invigo- 
rate, j 
The evidence of God's own teftimony, added 
unto the natural affent of redfon, concerning the 
“ertainty of chem, doth not a little comfort and can- 
firm the féme. Hooker, 
Light excelleth in comforting the fpirits of men : 
* Night varied doth che fame erteét, with more no- 
valtys This is the caufe why precious ftones rem- 
fort. Bacon's Natural Wiflery. 
Some of the abbots had been guilty of cem: fort- 
ing and affifting the rebels. Aylife’s Parrgen, 
2. To confole; to ftrengthen the mind 
under the prefiure of calamity. 
They bemoaned him, and comforted him, over 
all the evil that the Lord had brought upon him. 
Fob, xiii. ti. 
Co’mrort. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1, Support ; afliftance ; countenance. 
Poynings made a witd chace upon the wild Irifhs 
where, in refpeét of the mountains and faftneffes, 
he did little good, which he would needs impute 
unto the ccm/forr that the rebels fhould receive un- 
derhand from the ear) of Kildare. Bacon. 
The king did alfo appoint. commiffianers for 
the fining of all fuch as were of any value, and 
had any hand or partaking in the aid or comfort of 
Perkins, or the Cornithmen. Bacon, 


z. Confolation ; fupport under calamity 
or danger. ‘ 
Her foul heaven's queen, whofe name fhe bears, 
Tn comfort of her mother’s fears, 
Has pluc’d among her virgin train. Ben Fonfon. 
As they have no apprehenfion of thofe things, 
fo they need no comfort againft them.  Tillotfon, 
3. That which gives confolation or fupport 
in calamity. } 
I will keep her ign’rant of her good, 
To make her heav’nly comforts of defpair, 
When itis leait expected. | Shak. Miah for Aeaf 
Your children were vexation to your youth, 
But mine fhall bz a comfort to your age. 
Shakelpeare’s Richard II. 
We need not fear 
To pafs eommodioufly this life, fuftaia’d 
By him with many comforts, till we end 
In duft, oar final reft and native home. Ailton. 


Co’MFoR TABLE. adj. [from comfort. ] 

1. Receiving comfort; {ufceptible of com- 
fort ; cheerful: of perfons. Not in ufe. 

For my fake be comfortable; hotd death 
A while atthe arm’s end. Shake/p. As you like it. 

My lord leans wond’roufly to difcontent 5 
His comfortable teraper has forfook him 5 
He is much out of health.  Sbake{peare’s Timon. 

2. Admitting comfort : of condition: 

What can promife him a cemfortable appearance 
before his dreadful judge ? d South. 

3. Difpenfing comfort; having the power 
of giving comfort. 

He had no brother, which, though it be eem- 
fortable for kings to have, yet draweth the fub- 
jects eyes afde. : Bacen's Henry Vil. 

The lives of many miferahle men were faved, 
and a comfortable provifion made for their fubfift- 
ence. ' Dryden's Fables, Dedicaticn. 

Co’MrorTaBLy.ady. [from comfartable.] 
In a comfortable manner ; with cheer- 
fulnefs ; without defpair. 

Upon view of the fincerity of that performance, 
hope cemfortably and cheerfully for God’s perform- 
ance. Hammond. 

Co’mrorter. 2. f. [from cemfort.] 

1. One that adminifters confolation in mis- 
fortunes ; one that ftrengthens and fup- 
ports the mind in mifery or danger. 

This very-prayer of Chrift obtained angels to be 
fent him, as camforters in his agony. Hocker. 

The heav'ns have blet you with a goodly fon, 

* To be a comforter when he is gone. 

z à ` > Shake/peare’s Ritkerd U1. 


COU 4 


Nineveh is laid wafte, who will bemoan her ? 
whence dhall 1 feck comforters for thee ? Neb. lii. 7e 
‘2. The title of the Third Perfon of the 

Holy, Trinity ; the Paraclete. 
Co’mrortisss. adj. [ from comfort.) 

Wanting comfort ; being without any 
thing to allay misfortune; ufed of per- 
fons as well as things. A 

Yet thall not my death be cemfertiefa, receiving 
it by your fentence. Sidgey. 

Where was a cave, ywrought with wondrous art, 
Deep, dark, uncafy, doleful, comfortlefs. Fairy 2, 

News fitting to the night 5 
Black, fearful, comfortlefty and horrible. 
Shatefpeare’s King Jobn. 
On thy fect thou ffood’it at laf, 
Though comfort/efs, as when a father mourns , 
His chitdren, all in view deftroy’d at once. Jfilzox. 

That unfuciable cowfortlz/s deatnefs had nutquite 
tired me. Swift. 
Co’mrrer. 2. f. [cenfolida, Lat. come 

frie, French.] A plant. Miller. 
Co’micat. adj. (comicus, Latin.) 

1. Raifing mirth; merry; diverting. 
‘The greateft refemblance of our author is in 
the familiar ftile and pleafing way of relating rens- 
ral adventures of that nature. Dryden's Fab. Pref. 
Something fo comical in the voice and geftorcs, 
that a ‘man cun hardly forbear being pleafed. 
Addifon on Italy, 
2. Relating to comedy ; beAtting come- 
dy ; not tragical. a 
‘That alt migit appear to be knit up in a comical 
conclufion, the duke'a daughter was afterwards 
joined in marriage to the lard Life.  Haytwarde 
They deny it to be tragical, becaufe its cataflro- 
phe is a wedding, which hath ever been ageounted 
comical. Gay. 
Co’micatLy. adv. [from comical.] 
t. In fuch a manner as raifes mirth. 
2. Ina manner befitting comedy. 
Co’micatness. 2. f. [from comical.] The 
quality of being comical; the power of 
raifing mirth. ' 
CO'MICK. adj. {comicus, Lat. comique, 
French.] 


1, Relating to comedy ; not tragick, 
I never yet the tragick mofe effay’d, R 
Deterr’d by thy inimitable maid ; 
And when I venture at the comick ftile, 
Thy feornful lady feems to mock my toil. 
A comik {abject loves an humble verfe ; 
Thyeftes {corns a low and comick ftile ; 
Yet comedy fometimes may rafe her voice. Roc. 
Thy tragick mufe gives (miles, thy comick Accp. _ 
Drydens 


Waller. 


a 


2. Raifing mirth. 
Stately triumphs, mirthful cesick fhows, 
Such as befit the pleafure. Shate/peare’s Henry VI, 
Co’mina. n. j. [from To come.] 
1. The a@ of coming ; approach. 
Where art thou, Adam! wont with joy to meet 
My coming, feen far off? = Milten’s Paradife Left. 
Sweet the roming on 
Of grateful evening mild. Afiuson’s Paradife Lofts 
2. State of being come ; arrival. 
May `t pleafe you, noble Madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber; we thail give you 
The full caufe of our coming. Shakelp. Henry VIII 
Somc people in America counted their years by 
the coming of certain birds amongft them at their 
certain feafuns, and leaving them atothers. Lockes 
Cominc-in. x. fe Revenue; income. > 
Here’a a final! trifle of wives; eleven widows 
and nine maids is a fimple coming-in for one man. * 
Shakefpeare. 
What are thy rents? what are thy cemings-in ? 
O ccremony, thew me but thy worth ! 
What is thy toll, O adoration ? Shatelp. Henry Vs 
Cominco. participial adj. [from come,] 
t. Fond ; forward; ready to come, 
Now 


COM 


Wow will I be your Rofalind in a more coming’ 


on difpofition ; and, afk me what you will, } will 
grant it. Shakefpeare. 
That very lapidary himfelf, with a coming fto- 
mach, and in the *s place, would have made 
the cock's choice. L Efirarge. 
* That he had been fo affe&tianate a hufband, was 
no ill argument to the coming dowager. Dryden. 
On morning wings low adtive fprings the mind ! 
How eafy every labour it purfucsy 
How coming to the poct ev'ry mufe! Pope's Horace. 
2. Future; to come. 
Praife of great a@ts he featters, as a feed 
Which may thelike in coming ages breed. Rofcom. 
Comrriac. adj. (comitia, Lat. an aflem- 
bly of the Romans.] Relating to the 
affemblies of the people of Rome. 
Co’miry.2.f. [eomiras, Latin.} Cour- 
tefy ; civility; pood-breeding. Did. 
Comma. EB {zóupa.] 
1. The point which notes the diftingtion of 


claufes, and order of conftructton, in the- 


fentence ; marked thus [,]. 
Commas and points they fet exactly sight. Pope. 
2. The ninth part of a tone, or the inter- 
wal whereby a femitone or a perfect tone 


exceeds the imperfeét tone. It isaterm 


ufed only in theorical mufick, to fhew the 
exact proportions between concords. Har. 
To COMMAND. v. a. [commander, Fr. 
mando, Lat. | 
1. To goyern; to give orders to; to 
hold in fubjeétion or obedience : corre- 
lative to obey. 
Look, this feather, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded aways by the greater guft 5 
Such is the lightnefs of yuu common men, 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 
Chrift could command legions of angels to his 
refcue. Decay of Piety. 
Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now 
With a basth voice, and fupercilious brow, 
To fervile duties. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 5. 
The queen commands, and we'll obey, 
Over the hills, and far away. Old Song. 
2. Toorder ; to direct to be done: con- 
trary to probibit. 
My confcience bids me alk, wherefore you have 
Commanded of me thefe moft pois’nous compounds? 
Sbakelpeare. 
We will facrifice to the Lord our God, as he fhall 
tommand as. Exodus, viite 27. 
Whateves hypocrites aufterely talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence, 
Defamiog as impure what God declares 
Pure, and commands to fome, leaves free to all. 
Ous maker bids incregfe; who bids abftain 
But our deftroyer, foe to God and man? Milten. 
3. To have in power. 
If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer thallthe wall command. 
Gay’s Trivia. 
4. To overlook; to have fo fubjett as 
thatit may be feen or annoyed. À 
Up to the Eaftern tower, 
Whofe height commands as fubjcét all the vale, 
To fee the fight.  Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
His eye might there command wherever tood 
City, ot old or modern fame, the feat 
Of mightief empire. Milton. 
One tide commands a view of the fineft garden in 
the world. i Addifon’s Guardians 
© To lead asa gencral, 
Thofe he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in lave. Shatepeare’s Macteth. 
ToComma’nv. vw, n, To have the fu- 


preme authority; to poffefs the chief 


power; to govern. 


Comma’no. 2. f. [from the verbs] 


4. The power of overlooking or furveying 


COM F 


Thofe two commanding powers of the foul, the 
underftanding and the will. South. 


1. The right of commanding ;-power ; fu- 
preme authority. It is uied in military 
affairs, as magtitracy or government m 
civil life; with ober. 

Take pity of your town and of your pedple, 
While yet my foldiess are in my command. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
With lightning fill her awful hand, 
And make the clouds feem all at her eummand. 
h Waller. 
He affumed an abfolute command ever his seaders. 


Dryden. 


2. Cogent authority ; defpotifm. 

Command and farce may often create, but can 
never cure, av avertion; and whatever any one is 
brought to by comrulfion, he will leave as foon as 
he can. Locke on Education. 

3. The a& of commanding ; the mandate 


uttered ; order given. 
Of this tree we may not tate nnr touch ; 
God fo commanded, and left that command 
Sole daughter of his voice. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
As these is no prohibition of it, fo no command 
for it. ; Taylor. 
The captain gives command, the joyful train 
Glide thro’ the gloomy thade, and leave the main. 
Dryden. 


any place. 3 
The fteepy ftand, 
Which overlooks the vale with wide command. 
n Dryden's Æneid. 
COMMANDER. 2. f. (from command.] 
1. He that has the fupreme authority; a 
general; a leader ; a chief. 
We'll do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee; 
Love thee as our commander and our king. Shak. 
I have given him for a leader and commander to 
the people. Tfaiah, Vv. 4. 
The Romans, when commanders in war, fpake to 
their army, and ftyled them, My foldiers. 
Bacon's Apoph:kegmi. 
Charles, Henry, aod Francis of France, often 
adventured rathes as foldiers than as commanders. 
i Hayward. 
Sir Phelim O'Neil appeared as their commander 
in chief. Clarendon. 
Supreme commander both of fea and land. 
Waller. 
The heroick “action of fome great’ commander, 
enterprifed for the eommoa good, and honour of 
the Chriftian caufe. Dryden. 
Their great commanders, by credit in their ar- 
mies, fell into the featcs as a counterpoife to the 
people. Sawift. 
2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden 
mallet, with an handie about three foot 
long, to ufe in both hands. ' Moxon. 


3. An inftrument of furgery. 

The gloffucomium, commonly called the com- 
mander, is of ufe in the moft rong tough bodies, 
and where the luxation hath been af long conti- 
nuance. Wifeman's Surgery. 


Comma’NDERY. z. f. [from command.] 
A body of the knights of Malta, be- 
longing to the fame nation. 

COMMANDMENT. n. fe [commandement, 


French. ] 


1. Mandate ; command ¢ order ; precept. 
They plainly require fome fpecial commandment 
for that which is exacted at their hands, Hooker. 
Say, you chofe bim more after ous commandment, 
Than guided by your own affe€tions. = 
= > Shakefpearé's Corialarus. 
By the caly commandment by God given to Adam, 
to forbear to fred thereon, it pleafed God to make 
“+ trial of his obedieace. Raleigh's Hiffory of the Warid. 


kg 


COM 
z. Authority ; coactive power. p 
I thought that all things had been favage hete, 
And therefase put I on the countenance 
OF ftem commandment. Shakefp. As you like its 
3. By way of eminence, the ade of 
the decalogue given by God to Mofes. 
And ke wrute upon the tables the words of. the 
covenant, and the ten commandarnts. 
Exodus, xxxiv. 23. 
Comma’noress. w. f. [from commander] 
A woman veited with fupreme autho- 
rity. ` 
To prefcribe the order of doing in all things, is 
a peculiar prerogative, which wifdom hath, as queen 
or fovereign commandrefs, over all other virtucs. 
l “Hooker. 
Be you commardres therefore, princefs, quecn 
Of all ous forces, be thy word a law. Fairfax. 


COMMATE'RIAL. adj. [from con andma- 


teria.) Confifting of the fame matter ' 
with another thing. 
The baaks in birds are cammaterial-with teeth. 
Baconn 
The body adjacent and ambient is not comma- 
terial, but mesely hetcrogeneal towards the body to 
be preferved.. Bacute 
COMMATERIA'LITY. n. f. (from comma- 
terial.) Refemblance to fomething in 
its matter. 
Co’MMELINE. z. f. [commelina, Latin. ] 

A plant. Miller. 

ComME’MORABLE. adj. (from commemo- 
rate.) Delerving to be mentioned with 
honour; worthy to be kept in remeni- 

brance. à 

To COMME’MORATE. wv. a. [con and me- 
moro, Latin.] To preferve the memory 
by fome publick aét; to celebrate fo- 
lemnly. ` 

Such is the divine mercy which we now eomme- 
morates and, if we commemorate it, we fhall rejoice 
in the Lord. ~ Fiddes. 

COMMEMORATION. x. f. [from commemo- 

rate.) An a& of public celebration ; 
folemnization of the memory of any 
thing. 

That which is daily offesed in the church, is a 
daily commemoration of that one facrifice offered on 
the crofa. ; Taylor. 

St. Auftin believed that the martyrs, when the 

commemorations were made at their own fepulchres, 

did join their prayers with the churches, in behalf 

of thofe who there put up theis fupplicatians to God. 
Stilling fleet. 

Commemoration was fosmesly made, with thankf- 

giving, in honour of good men departed this world. - 
3 Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

COMMEMORATIVE. adj. [from commemo- 
rate.| Tending to preferve memory of 
any thing. 

The annual offering, of the Pafchal lamb was 
comm:morative of that fir Pafchallamb. Avterb. 
The original ufe of facrifice was comm merative 
of the original revelation} a fort of, daily mdmorial 
or secord of what God declared, and manvbelieved. 
‘Forbes. 

To COMMENCE. wv. n. [commencer; Fr.] 

1. To begin; totake beginning. 

Why hath it given me earncit of fuccefs, ' 
Commencing ina truth? — Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Man, confcious of his immortality, cannot be 
without concern for that Rate that is to commence 
after this lite. Ragers. 

2. To take a new character. Paa 

If wit fo much trom ign’rance underga, | 
Ah! let not learning too commence its toe! Pepe. 

To Commence. v. a. ‘lo begin: to 
make a beginning of: as, ¢o commence 

a fuit. 


Mott 


“Mot thallowly did yoo thefe arms esmmanee, 
Fondly brought here, and foolithly fent hence. 
Shakefpeare. 
‘Comme ncement.x./, [from commence.] 
Beginning ; date. 
‘The waters were gathered together into ore place, 
the third day from the commencement of the creation. 
Wadward's Natural Hiflory. 
To COMMEND. vw. a. (commento, Lat.) 
1. To reprelent as worthy of notice, re- 
gard, or I:indnefs ; to recommend, 
After Barbaroffa.was arrived, it was known how 
effectually the chief bafta had commended him to 
Solyman. À Kaolles's Hoflory. 
Among the objects of knowledge, two efpecial- 
ly commerd thenfelves to our contemplation ; the 
knowledge of Gud, and the knowledge of ourfelves. 
Hale's Origin cf Mankind. 
Vain-glory is a principle } commend to no man. 
- Decay of Piety. 
2. To deliver up with confidence. 
To thee I do commend my watchful foul, 
Ere Jot fall the windows of mine eyes: 
Sleeping and waking, O defend me ftill! 
Sbakefpeare’s Ricbard V1. 
Father, into thy hands | commend my fpicit. Luke. 
3. To praife; to mention with approba- 
tton. 


‘ 


Wha is Silvia? What is the, 
That all our fwains commend her? + 
Holy, fair, and wife is the. Shabefpeare. 
Old men do moft exceed in this point of trully, 
conumending the daya of their youth they fearce re- 
aE at leaft4vell underflood not. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Helov'd my worthlefs rhymes; and, like a friend, 
Would find outfomething tu commend. Coawley., 
H ftorians commend Alexander for weeping whea 
he read the aétions of Achilles. i 
Dryden's Virgil's Æncid, Dedication, 
Each finding, lke a friend, 
Something to blame, and fomething to commend. 
: Pepe. 
4. To mention by way of keeping in me- 
mory ; to recommend to remembrance. 
= Signior Anthonio 
Commend: him to you. 
Ere 1 ope his letter, 
I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 
Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
5. To produce to tavonrable notice. 
The chorus was only tn give the young ladies an 
occafion of entertaining the French king with vo- 
cal mufick, and of commending their own voices, 


Dryden's Dufrefroy. 
6. To fend. 


Thefe draw the chariot which Latinus fends, 
And the rich prefent-to the prince commends. 
- Dryden's Æneid. 
CommeE'ND. n. J. [from the verb.] Com- 
mendation. Not now in ufe. 
Tell her J fend to her my kind ecmmends s 
Take fpecial care my greetings be deliver'd. 
: Shakefprave’s Richard 1}. 
COMMENDABLE. adj. [from commend.) 
Landable ; worthy of praife. Ancient- 
ly accented.on the firft fyllable. 
~ And power, unto fifelf moft conmindable, 
Hath not a tomb fo evident, as a chair 
T’ extol what it hath done.  Skokefp. Cori linus. 
Order.and decent cercmonies in the church, are 
rot only comely, but commendable. 
Baecn's Adwice to Villiers. 
Many heroes, and moft worthy perfons, being 
sfufiiciently commendable from true and unquettion- 
able merit, have received advancement from falfe- 
hood. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Britannia is nat diawn, like other countries, in 
a folt peaceful pofture; but is adorned with em- 
-blems that mark out the military genius of her in- 
habitants. ‘This is, 1 think, the only eemmendable 
quality that the old pocts have tnuched upon in the 
defcription of our country,  Aldilon on Medals. 


COM 


Comme’xpaniy. adu. [from commend- 
able.) Laudably ; in a manner worthy 


of commendation. . 

Of preachers the thire holdeth a number, all 

commerdably labouring in their vocation. 
Carew’: Survey cf Cornwall. 
COMME’ND AM. [commenda, low Latin.] 
Commendam is a benefice, which; being void, is 
commended to the charge and care of fome fuf- 
cient clerk, to be fupplied until it be conveniently 
provided of a paftor. — Cowell. 
It had been once mentioned to him, that his 
peace fhould be made, if he would refign his bi- 
thoprick, and deanry of Weftminfter; for he had 
that in commendant. Clarendon. 


Comme’nparary. a. /. [from commen- 


sem One who holds a living in com- 
mendam 


COMMENDATION. n. f. [from commend.) 
1. Recommendation ; favourable repre- 
fentation. 


This jewel and my gold are yours, provided 1 


have your commendatica tor my more free entertain- 
ment. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Thé choice of them fhould be by the commenda- 
tion of the great officers ofthe kingdom, Bacon. 
2. Praife; declaration of efteem. 
His fame would not get fo fweet and noble an air 
to fly in as in your breath, fo could not you find a 
fitter fubje&t of commendation. Sidney. 
3. Ground of praife. 
Good-nature ia the moft godlike commendation of 
a man, Dryden"s Juvenal, Dedication. 


4. Meffage of love. 


Mis. Page has her hearty commendations to you. 
Shakefpeare. 


too, 

Hark you, Margaret, 
No princely commendations to my king !——= 
——Such commendations as becume a maid, 
A virgin, and his fervant, fay to him. 


Shakefpeare's Henry V1." 


CoMMENDATORY, adj. [trom commend. ] 
Favourably reprefentative; containing 
praife. 

It doth much add to a man’s reputation, and is 
like perpetual letters commendatory, to have good 
forms; to attain them, it almof fufficeth not to 
defpife them. X Bacon’s Effays. 

We beitow the flourith of-poetry on thofe com- 
merdatory conceits, which popularly fet forth the 
eminency of this creature. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Jf ) can think that neither he nor you detpife me, 
it isa greater honour tn me, by far, than if all the 
houfe of lords writ commendatory verfes upon me. 

Pope. 


COMME'NDER. ». f. [from commend.) 
Praifer. 


Such a concurrence of two extremes, by moft of 


Wotton. 

Commensa tity. 2. f. [from commenfa- 
lis, Lat.] Fellowthip of table; the cuf- 
tom of eating together. 

They being enjoined and prohibited certain foods, 
thereby to avoid community withthe Gentiles, upon 
promifcuous commenfality. Brown's Vulgar Err, 

COMMENSURABI LITY. a. f. [from com- 
menfurable.] Capacity of being com- 
pared with another, as tothe meafure ; 
or of being mcafured by another. ‘Thus 
an inch and a yard are commenfurable, 


the fame conmenders and difprovers. 


a yard containing a certain number of 


inches ; the diameter and circumference 
of a circle are incommenfarable, not 
being reduceable to any common mea- 
fure. Proportion, 

Some place the effence thereof in the proportion 
of parts, conceiving it to confift in a comely ecm- 


menfurability of the whole unto the parts, and the’ 


parts between themfelves. Brown, 
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CoMME’NSURABLE. adj. [con and mene 
Jura, Latina.) Reducible to fome com- 

mon meafure ; as a yard and a foot are 
mieafured by an inch. 

ComME NSURABLENESS.#. f. [from com- 
menfurable.| Commenfarability ; Ipro- 
portion. 

There ia no commenfurahlencfs between this ob- 
je& and a created undecftaoding, yet there is a 
congruity and connaturality. 

Ffale’s Origin of Mankind. 

To COMMENSURATE. v.a, [com and 
menfura, Lat.] Toreducc to fome com- 
mon meafure. 

That divifion is not-natural, but artificial, and 
by agreement, as the apteft terms to con:menfurare 
the longitude of places. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Comme’ xsuraTeE, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Reducible to fome common meafure, 

They permitted no intelligence betwecn them, 
other than by the mediation of fome organ equally 
commerfurate to foul and body. 

_ Government of the Tongues 

z. Equal; proportionable to eachother. 

ls our knowledge adequately cemmenfurare with 
the nature of things ? Glanwille’s Scepjis. 

Thofe who are perfuaded that they shall conti- 
nue for ever, cannot chufe but afpire after a hap- 
Pinefs commenfurate to their duration.  Tillotfone 

Nothing commenfurate to the deGires of human 
nature, oa which’it could fix as its ultimate end, 
without being carried on with any farther defire. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

Matter and gravity are always commenfurate, * 

Bentley. 

Comme NsURATELY. adu. [from commen- 
Jurate.] With the capacity of meafur- 
ing, or being meafured by fome other 
thing. 

We are conftrained to make the day ferve to 
meafure the year as well as we can, though not 
commenfurately to each year; but by collecting the 
fraction of days in feveral years, till they amount 
to an even day. Halder on Time. 

ComMENsuRA TION. 1. fa [ftom commen- 
Jurate.) Proportion; reduction of fome 
things to fome common meafure. 

A body over great, ar over fmall, will.not be 
thrown fo far as a body of a middle fize; fo that, 
it feemeth, there muft be a commenfuration or pro- 
portion between the body moved and the force, to 
make it move well. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

All fitnefs lies in a particular commenfuration, or 
proportion, of one thing to another. South. 


To COMMENT. v. n. [commentor, Lat.) 
1. To annotate; to write notes upon an 
author ; to expound; to explain: with 
upon before the thing explained. 
Such are thy fecrets, which my life makes good, 
And comments on thee; for in ev'ry thing 
Thy words do find me out, and parallels bring, 
And in another make me underftand. Herbert. 
Criticks having firft taken a liking to one of 
thefe poets, proceed to comment en him, and jlluf- 
trate him. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
They have contented themfelycs only to comment 
upon thofe texts, and make the beft copies they 
could after thofe originals, Temple. 
Indeed I hate that any man fhould be idle,. while 
I mufi tranflate and cemment. Pipes 


2. ‘To make remarks; -to make obferva- 
tions. 
Enter his chamber, view his lifelefs corpfe, 
And comment then upen his fudden death. 
a Skakefpeare's Henry N I. 
Comment. n.f. [from the verb.] 
t. Annotations on an author; notes; ex- 
planation ;-expofition ; remarks, - 
Adam came into the world a philofopher, which 
“appeared by his writing the nature of things unon 
their 


COM 


their names: he could view effences in them- f 


felves, and read forms without the comment of 
their refpective properties. Souths Sermons. 
All the volumes of philofophy, 


With al! their com » never could invent \ 
So politick an inf nte > Prior. 
Proper gef@tures, and vehement exertions of the 


voice, are a kind of comment to what he utters. 
P Addifon's Speéfator. 
Still, with itfelf compas'd, his text pesufe ; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan mute. Pope. 
2. Remarks ; obfervation. 
In fuch a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence fhould bear its comment. 
Sbarefpeare. 
Forgive the comment that my paffion made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind. 
Shakefpeare's King Fobr. 
All that is behind will be by way of comment on 
that part of the church of Engl-nd’s charity. 
Hammniond’s Furdumertals, 
ComMMENTARY.2./. [commentarius, Lat.] 
1. An expofition ; book of annotations or 


remarks. 
In religion, feripture is the beft rule; and the 
church’s univerfal practice, the beft commentary. 
c King Charles. 
z. Memoir; narrative in familiar man- 


ner. es 
Vere, in a private commentary which he’ wrote 
cf thar fervice, teftifi.d that eight hundred were 
flan. Bacen. 
They thew fil the ruins of Cæfar’s wall, that 
reached eighteen miles in leagih, as he has de- 
clared it in the úri book of bis Commentaries. 
Addifon-on Italye 


Commentator. 2. / [from comment. ] 


Expojitor ; annotator. 
J] bave made fuch expofitions of my authors, as 
no commentator Wl forgive me. + Dryden. 
Some of the commentators tell us, that Marfya 
was a lawyer who had loft his caufe. Sai 
Addifen on Italy. 
Galen’s cenimentater tel's us, that bitter fub- 
fancea engender choler, and burn the blood. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
No commentator can more fily pafa 
O'er a learn’d unintelligible piace. Pope. 
COMMENTER. 2./. [from comment.] One 
that writes comments; an explainer ; 
an annotator. 
Slily as aay commenter goea by 
Hard words or fenfe. Denne. 
Commentitious. ad. ([commentitius, 
Latin.) Invented; fittitious; imagi- 
nary. 
It is eafy to draw a parailelifm between that 
ancient and this modern nothing, and make good 


its refemblance to that commentitious inanity. 
Glanville’s Seepfis. 
COMMERCE. z. /. [commercium, Latin. 
It was anciently accented on the laft 
fyllable. ] s 
_1. Intercourfe ; exchange of one thing for 
another; interchange of any ‘thing ; 
trade ; trafiek. . 

Places of publick refort being thus provided, our 
repair thither is efpecially for mutoal conference, 
and, as it were, commerce to be had between God 
aad us. Hooker. 

i How could communities, 
Degrees in fchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable fhores, 
But by degrees ftand in authentic place ? 
Séakefprare's Triclus and Creffida. 
_ Inftrutted thips fhall fail to quick commerce, 
By which remoteft regions are ally’d; 

Which makes one city of the univerfe, 

Where fome may gain, and all may be fupply'd. 


Dryden. 
Thefe people had not any commerce with the 
other known parts of the world. Tilletfen 
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In any country, that hath commerce with the ret [ 


of the world, it is almoft impoffible now to be with- 
out the ufe of filver coin. Locke. 
2. Common or familiar intercourfe. 
Good-nature, which confifts in overlooking of 
faults, is to be exercifed only in doing ourfelves 
jaftice in the ordieary commerce and occurrences of 
life. Addifen. 


To Commerce. v, n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To traffick. 

Ezekiel in the defcription of Tyre,-and of the 
exceeding trade that it had with'the Eaft, as the 
only mart town, reciteth both tke people with whom 
they commerce, and alfo what commodities every 

« country yielded. Raleigh. 

When they might not converfe or ccmmerce with 
any civil men; whither Should they fly hut into 
the woods and mountains, and there live in 2 wild 
manner? . Sir J. Davies. 

2. To hold intercourfe with. 

Come, but keep thy wonted flate, 

With even ftep and muting gait, 

And looks commercing with the fkies, 

Thy rapt foul dtting in thine eyes. Milton. 

Comme’rcitat. aaj. [from commerce. ] 
Relating to commerce or traffick. 

To COMMIGRATE. wv. n. [com and 
migro, Latin.}] 'To remove in a body, 
or by confent, from one country to an- 
other. 

Commicra’rion.2./f. [from commigrate.] 
A removal of a large body of people 
from one country to another, 

Both the inhabitants of that, and of our world, 


loft al] memory of their commigration hence. 
Woodward's Natural Hftory. 

COMMINA‘TION, n. f. [ccmminatio, La- 
tin.] 

1. A threat; a denunciation of punifh- 
ment, or of vengeance. 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to 
feclude from us; to fence them not only by precept 
and commination, but with difficulty and impoffibi- 
lities. Decay of Picty. 

2. The recital of God’s threatenings on 
ftated days. i 

Commi NATORY. adj. [from commination.] 
Denunciatory ; threatening. 

To COMMI'NGLE, v. a. [commifcec, La- 
tin.] To mix into one mais; to unite 
intimately ; to mix; to blend. 

Blet are thofe, 
Who blood and judgment are fo well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger, 
To found what ftop the pleafe. Sbakefpe Hamiet. 

Jo Commi’ncie.v.n. To unite one with 
another. 

Diffolutions of gum tragacanth and o)! of fweet 
almonds do not commingle, the oil remaining on the 
top till they be ftirred. Bacon's Phyfical Rem. 

ComMminu IBLz. adj. [from comminute.] 
Frangible; reducible to powder; fu- 
fceptible of pulverization. 

‘The beft diamonds are comminuibles and are fo 
far from breaking bammers, that they fubinit unto 
peftilation, and refit not any ordinary peftle. 

Browns 

To COMMINUTE. w. a. [comminuo, La- 
tin.] To grind ; to pulverize ; to break 
into final! parts. 

Parchment, fkins, and cloth drink in liquors, 
though themfelves be entire bodies, and not ccmmi- 
nuted, a3 fand and afhes. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Comminu’rTion. n.f. [from comminute. | 

1. The act of grinding into fmall parts ; 
pulverization. 

The jaw in men, and animals furnifhed with 
grinders, hath an oblique or teanfverfe motion, ne- 
ceflary for comminutien of the meat. Rayorthe Creat. 
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This fmiting of the fteel with the flint doth only 

make a comminution, and a very rapid whirling and 


melting of fome particles; but that idea of flame 
is wholly in us. Bentley. 


z.’ Attenuation. - 


Caufes of fixation are the even fpreading of the 
fpirits and tangible parts, the clofenefs of the tan- 
gible parts, and the jejunenefs or extreme commi- 
nutia of {pirits; of which the two firt may be 
joined with a nature liquetiable. Bacon, 


COMMI SERABLE, adj. [from commiferate. |] 


Worthy of compaffion ; pitiable; fuch as 
muft excite fympathy or forrow. 
It is the finfulleft thing in the world to deftirate 
a plantation once in forwardne(s: for, befides the 
difhonour, it is the guiltinefs of blood of many esm- 
miferable perfons. Bacon's Ejjays. 
This was the end of this noble and commiferable 
perfon, Edward eldeft fon to the duke of Clarence. _ 
` Bactn’s Henry Vi. 


To COMMI’SERATE. v. a. [con and 


mifereor, Lat.] To pity; to look on with 
compaflion ; to compaffionate. 
` Then. we mutt thofe, who groan beneath the 
weight 
Of age, difeafe, or want, cemmiferute. Denham 
We thould commiferate our mutual ignorance, and 
endeavour to remove it. Lockes 


COMMISERA TION, 2. f. [from commife- 
rate.| Pity; compaiñon ; tendernefs ; 
or concern for another’s pains. : 

Thele poor feduced creatures, whom I can nei- 
ther fpeak nor think of but with mach commife- 
ration and pity. Hooker 

Live, and hereafter fay 
A madman’s mercy bade thee run away. , 

1 do deiy thy commiferation, 

And apprehend thee for a felon here. a 
Shakelpeare’s Romeo and Fulict. 

God knows with how much ccmmiferation, and 
folicitous caution, I carried on that bufinefs, that 
I might neither encourage the rebels, nor difcou- 
rage the prote(tants. King Charles 

She ended weeping ; and her lovely plight 
Immoveable, till peace, obtain’d fiom fault 
Acknowledg'd and deplor’d, in Adam wrought 
Conmiferation. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

From you their eftate may expect effectual com- 
fort; there are none from whomi it may not deferve 
commiferation. Spratt. 

No where fewer beggars appear to charm up corn 
miferaticn, yet no where is there greater charity. 

Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

1 prevailed with my felf to go and fee him, partly 

out of commiferation, and partly out of curiofity. 
Swift. 

CO’MMISSARY. x. f. [comm farius, low 
Latin.] 4 

1. An officer made occafionally for a cer- 
tain purpofe ; a delegate ; a deputy. 

2, Itis a title of ecclefiaftical jurifdigtion, 
appertaining to fuch as exercifes fpiri- 
tual jurifdiétion (at leaft fo far as his 
commiffion permits) in places of the 
Giocefe fo far diftant from the chicf city, 
as the chancellor cannot call the fub- 
jects. P Cowell. 

The commifaries of bifhops have authority only 
in fome certain place of the dincefe, and in fome 
cert%n caules of the jurifdiction limited to them 
by the bifhop’s commiffion. Ayliffe, 

3. An officer who draws up lifts of the 
numbers of an army, and regulates the 
procuration and conveyance of provifion 
or ammunition. 

Bot is it thus you Englifh bards compofe? 
With Runick lays thus tag infipid profe? 

And when you fhould your heroes deeds rehearfe, 
Give us a commiffary’s Jit in verte ? Pritr, 


Commis- 
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COMMISSARISHIP. n. f. [from commiy- 
Jars. The office of a commiffary. 

A commiflarifeip is not grantable for life, fo as 
to bind the fucceeding bifhop, thuugh it fhould 
he confirmed by the dean and chapter. 

P y Aylife's Parergon. 
COMMI'SSION. su. f. [commiffic, low La- 
tin.) 
1. The a& of entrufting any thing. 
z. A trut; a warrant by which any truft 
is held, or authority exercifed. 
* Commijjien is the warrant, or letters patent, that 
all men exercifing jurifdidtion, cither ordinary or 
extraordinary, have for their puwer. Coavell. 
Omiffion to do what is neceflary, 
Scals a commijfion to a blank of danger. 
Skakefpeare's Troilus and Creffida. 
‘The fubjects grief 
Comes through cemmiffieas, which compel from each 
“The fixth part of his fubftance, to be levied 
Without delay. Shakefpeare's Henry VNI. 
He led our powers 5 
“Bore the esmmifion of my place and perfon; 
The which immediacy may well ftand up, 
And call itfelf your brother. Sbakefp. King Lear. 
He would have them fully acquainted with the 
mature and extent of their office, and fo he joins 
commiffion with inftruétions by one he conveys 
power, by the other knowledge, South. 


3- Awarrant by which a military officer is 


` conflituted. 


Saiyinan, filled with the vain hape of the con- 
queit of Perfia, gave out his commiffions into all 
parts of his empire, for the raifing of a mighty 
army. Knoiles*r Hiflory of the Turks. 

I was made a colonel; though I gained my com: 
miffien by the horfe’s virtues, having leapt over a 
fix-bar gare. Addifon's Freebelder. 

He for his fon a gay ecmmifficn buys, 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. 
; Pepe, 
4. Charge; mandate; office; employment. 

Tt was a both a ftrange commiffion, and a ftrange 
obedience to a ecmmifion, foz, men, in the midt 
of their own blood, and being fo furioufty affailed, 
tu hold their hands contrary to the laws of nature 
and neceiijty. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Such commtijfion from above 
I have reeciv’d, to anfwer thy defire 
Of knowledge within bounds. Milton's Par. Loft. 
ait his command the ftorms invade; 
The winds by his commiffion blow, 
Till with a nod he bids them ceafe. Dryden. 
He bore his great comutifficn 1n"his look ; 
Burt fweetly temper'd awe, and foften’d all he 
fpoke. 
5. Act of committing a crime ; perpetra- 
tion, Sins of commifion are dittinguifhed 
in theology from fins of om#ffion, 


’ Every ecmmiffion of fin introduces ioro the foul 


a certain degree of hardnefs. Seuth's Sermons. 
He indulges himfelf in the habit of known fin, 
whether commiffi.n of fomething which God hath 
forbidden, or the omiflion of fumething com- 
manded. , Rogers's Sermons. 
6. A number of people joincd in a truft 
or office, 

7. The ftate of that which is entrufted to 
a number of joint officers ; as, rhe broad 
feal avar put into commiffion. 

2. [In commerce.] The order by which a 
factor trades for another perfon. 

To Comasi'ssion, vw. a. [from conmiffion.] 

1. To empower; to appoint. 

2. To fend with mandate or authority. 

‘The peace palluted thns, a chofen band 
He rit eompriffiens to the Latian land, 
In threat’ning embaffy. Dryden's Fined. 

Te COMMISSIONATE. v. a. [from com 
rufion.| To.commiffion; to empower: 
notin ufe. 


+ 


BoM, ` 


As he was thus fent by his father, fo slfo were 
the apoftles folemnly commiffionated by him to preach 
to the Gentile world, who, with Indefatigable in- 
duftry and refolute fufferings, purfued the charge ; 
and fure this is competent evidence, that the deliga 
was of the malt weighty importance. Decay of Picty. 

COMMISSIONER. x. f. [from comniffion. } 
One included in a warrant of authority. 

A commiffioner is oae who hath commiffion, as 
letters patents, or other lawful warrant, to execute 
any publick office. Cowell. 

One article they ftood upon, which I with your 
commiffioners have agreed upon. Sidney. 

Thefe commiffuners came into England, with 
whom covenants were concluded. Hayward. 

The archbifhop was made one of the commifiorers 
of the treafury. Clarendon. 

` Suppofe itinerarycammiffioners to infpect, through- 
out the kingdom, into the conduét af men in office, 
with refpect to morals and religion, as well as abi- 
lities. Swift. 

Like are their merits, like rewards they flare; 
That fhines a conful, this commiffioner. 

Popes Dunciad. 

Commi‘ssurs. 2. f [commiffurc, Latin.] 

Joint ; a place where one part is joined 
to another. 

All thefe inducements cannot countervail the 
inconvenience of disjointing the commiffuyer with fa 
many ftrokes of the chiffel, Morton's Architcéturc. 

This animat is covered with a {rong hell, 
jointed like armour by four traafverfe commiffures 
in the middle of the body, connected by tough 
membranes. Ray on the Creation. 


To COMMIT. v. a. [committo, Latin. ] 
1. To intruft; to give in truft; to put 
‘into the hands of another. 
Tt is not for your health, thus to cawnnit 
Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. 
Shakefpeare. 
z. To put in any place to be kept fafe. 
They who are defirous to commit to memory, 
might have cafe. 2 Mac. ii. 25. 
Is my mufe controul'd 
By fervite awe ? Born free, and not be bold! 
Ar leaft [ll dig a hole within the ground, 
And ro the trufty earth commit the found. 
_ Dryden's Perfius. 
3.° To fend to prifon ; to imprifoo. 
Here comes the noblemao that committed the 
prince, for ftriking him about Bardolph. 
Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
They two were committed, at teaft reftrained of 
their liberty. Clarendon. 
So, though my ankle fhe has quitted, 
My heart continues fiil committed 5 
And, like a bail'd and main-priz’d lover, 
Although at large, I am bound over. Hudibras. 
4. To perpetrate; to do a fault; to be 


guilty of a crime. 
Keep thy word juftly; fwear nots commit not 
with man's fworn (poufe. Skakefp. King Lear. 
Letters‘wut of Uifter gave him notice of the in- 
humane murders committed there upon a multitude 
of the Proteftants. Clarenden. 
A creeping young fellow committed matrimony 
with a brifk gamefome tafs. L'Eftranges 
bi Tis policy 
For fon and father to take different fides 5 
Then lands and tenemeats commit no treafon. Dryd. 
. To put together for a conteft; a Laun- 


ifm. 


n 


- How becomingly does Philopolis exercife his 


ofice, and feafonably cemmir the opponent with 
the rcfpondent, hke a long praétifed moderator. 
Mres Divine Dial. 
6. To place in a ftate of hoftility or incon- 
gruity: a Latinifin. 

Harry, whofe tuneful and well mesfur'd fong 
Firft taught our Englith mufick how to fpan 
Wards with juft note and accent, not ta fean 
With Midas? ears, committing fhort and tong. 

Milten, 


e 
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Coaumi’rMent. 2. f. [from commit.) 
t. A& of fending to prifon; imprifon- 
ment, 

It did not appear by any new examinations or 
tommitments, that any other perfon was difcovered 
Or impeached. Bacon. 

They were glad to.compound for his bare com- 
mitment to the Tower, whence he was within few 
days enlarged. Clarerdcr. 

1 have been confidering, ever fince my commit- 
ment, what it might be praper to deliver upon this 
occafion. ‘ Swift. 

2. An order for fending to prifon. 


ComM TTEE. n. f. [from commit.] 

Thofe to whom the confideration or ordering 
of any matter is referred, either by fome court to 
whom it belongs, or by confent of parties. Asin 
parliament, after a bill is read, itis either agreed 
to and pafled, or not agreed to; or neither of thefe, 
but referred to the confideration of fome appointed 
by the houfe to examine it farther, who thereupon 
are called a committee. Cowell. 

Manchefter had orders to march thither, having 
a committee of tha parliament with him, as there 
was another committee of the Scottifh parliament 
always in that army; there being alfo now a 
commitree of both kingdoms refiding at London, 
for the carrying on the war. Clarendcn. 

All cornera were filled with covenanters, confu- 
hon, committee men, and foldiers, fecving each other 
to their ends of revenge, or power, or profit; and 
thefe committee men and foldiers were puffeft with 
this covenant, Walon 

Comma’trer. 2. /. [from commit.] Per- 
petrator; he that commits. 

Such an one makes a man not only a partaker 
of other men’s fins, but a deriver of the whole guilt 
to himfelf; yet fo as to leave the committer as full 
of guilt as before. South. 

COMMI'TTIBLE. adj. [from commit.] Lia- 
ble to be committed. 

Befides the miftakes commitzible in the folary 
compute, the difterence of chronology difturbs his 
computes. Brown. 

To Commi’x. v, a. [commifcco; Lat.] ‘To 
mingle ; to blend; to mix; to unite 
with things in one mafs, 

A dram of gold diffolved in aqua regia, with a 
dram vf copper in agua fortis commixed, gave a 
great colours Bacon. 

I have written againft the Spontaneous generation 
of frogs in the clouds; or, on the earth, out of 
duft and rain water commixed. Ray on the Creation. 

It is manifeit, by this experiment, that the com- 
mixed imprefiions of all the colours do ftir up and 
beget a fenfation of white; that is, that whitenefs 
is compounded ofall the colours. Meawtan’s Opticks. 

Commixion. n. f. [from commix.] Mix- 
- ttre; incorporation cf different ingre- 
dients. 

Were thy commixion Greek and Trojan, fo 
That thou cauld’ fay, this hand is Grecian all, 
And thisis Trojan. Skakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Comma‘xtion. 2. f. [from commix.] Mix- 
ture; incorporation ; union of various 
fubftances in one mafs. 

Some fpecies there bewf middie and partic*pat- 
ing natpres, that ic, of birds and beafts, as batts, 
and fume few others, fo confirmed ard fet toge- ~ 
ther, that we canno: define the begirniog or end 
of cither; there being a commixrion of both in 
the whole, rather than adaptation or cement of the 
one unto the other. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs 

COMMI'XTURE., n. f. [from commix.] 

1. The ast of mingling ; the ftate of be- 
ing.mingled; incorporation ; union in 

- one mafs. 

In the commixture of any thing that is more oily 
or fweet, fuch bodies are leak apt to putrefy, the 
air working little upon them. 

‘Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
2. The 
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z. The mafs formed by mingling different 
things; compojfition ; compound, 
Fair ladies, mafk'd, are rofes in the bud, 
Or angels veil’d in clouds; are rofes blown, 
Difmakk'd, their dank fweet commixture fhewn, 
Shakelpeare. 
My Jove and fear glew’d many friends to thee 5 
And naw I fail, thy tough commixtures melt, 
Jmpairing Henry, ftrength’ning mifproud York. 
Shakefpeares 
There is fearcely any rifing but by a commixture 
of good and evil arts. Bacon. 
All the circumftaaces and refpeé of religiun and 
fate intermixed together in their commfixtere, will 
better become a royal hiftory, or a council-table, 
than a fingls life. Pattons 


Commo one. x. f [French.] The head- 


drefs of women. 

Let them refieét how they would be affected, 
fhould they meet with a man on horfeback, in his 
breeches and jack-boots, dreffed up in a commode 
and a nightrail. Speflator. 

She has contrived to fhew her principles by the 
fetting of her commode; fo that it will be impoffible 
for any woman that is difaffected to be.io the fa- 
fion. Addijon’s Freebelder, 

She, like fome penfive fatefman, walks demure, 
And fmiles, and bugs, to make deitruction fure ; 
Or under high commodes with looks erect, 
Warefac'd devours, in gaudy colours deck’d. Glano. 


COMMO'DIOUS. adj. [commodus, Lat.] 

3. Convenient; fuitable ; accommodate 
to any perfon; fit; proper; free joe 
hindrance or uneafinefs. ~ 

Such a place cannot be cammedicws to live in 3 for 
being fo near the moon, it had been too near the 
fun. Raleigh's Miffory. 

To that recefs, commedisus for furprize, 

When purple light hall next fuffufe the fies, 
With me repair. Pepe's Ody fiy. 
2. Ufeful; fuited to wants or neceffities. 

If they think we ought to prove the ceremonies 

conimedious, they do greatly deceive themfelves. 
Hooker. 

Bacchus had found out the making of wine, 

and many things elle commodious for mankind. 
Raicigh's tHiftery of the World. 
The gods have done their part, 
By fending this commodious plague. Dryd. Oedipus. 
Maro’s mule, 
Thrice facred mufe, ecmerodious precepts gives, 
loftructive to the fwains. Pbilips. 
Commo’prousiy.adw.[ from cemmodious. ] 
1. Conveniently. 

At the large toot of an old hollow tree, 
Invardeep cave feated commedicufly, 
Higancient and hereditary howe, 
There dwelta good fubitantial country moufe. 


i Corley. 
2. Without diftrefs, 
We need not fear 
To pafs commodicufly this life, fuftain'd 
By him with many comforts, till we end 
In duft, our final ref and native home, 
< Milton's Paradife Loft. 
3. Suitably to a certain purpofe. 

Wifdom may have framed one and the’ fame 
thing tolferve commidicufly for diversends, Hooker. 

Galen, upon the contidoration of the body, chal- 
lenges any one to find how the leaft fibre might be 
Mote commudioufly placed for ufe or camelinefe, 

South's Serment, 
Coumo’otousness. m. f. [from comms. 
dicus.) Convenicnce; advantage, 

The place requireth many eircumitances] as 
the fituatjon near the fea, for the commodinufnefa of 
an intervourfe with Englind. Bacon. 

Of cities, the grearnefs and siches inereafe ac- 
cording to the commodioufnefs of their fituation in 
fertile countries, or upon rivers and havens. Temple, 


Commo’aity. ». fi (commoditas, Latin.) 
a. Intereft; advantage; profit. 
Vou. L 
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They koew, that howfoever men may ftek theìr 
own commodity, yet, if this were done with injury 
unta others, it was not to be fuffered. Hooker. 

Comniadity, the biats of the world, 

The world, which of itfelf is poifed well, 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing biafs, 

This fway of motion, this cemmedity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

From all diretion, purpofe, courfe, intent. 
Shake/peare’s King Jobn. 

After much debatement of the commodities or 

difcommoditigs like to enfue, they concluded. 
Hayward. 
2. Convenience ; particular advantage. 
here came into her head certain verfes, which, 
if fhe had had prefent commodity, the would have 
adjoincd as a retraction to the other. Sidney, 

She demanded leave, not to Infe this long fought- 
for commodity Of time, to gafe her hearte Sidney. 

Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn either 
by the commodity of a foot-path, or the delicacy or 
the frefhnefs of the fields. Ben Jonfon’s Difcoverics. 

It had been difficult to make fuech a mole where 
they had not fo natural a commodity as the earth of 
Puzzuola, which immediately hardens in the wa- 
ter. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Wares; merchandife; goods for traf- 
All my fortunes are at fea; 

Nor have I money noe commodity 

To ralle a prefent fume Shat, Merch. of Penice. 

Commodities are moveables, valuable by mumney, 
the common meafure. ` + Locke 

Of money, in the commerce ané traffick of man- 
kind, the principal ufe is that of faving the com- 
mutation of more bulky commodities. 

Arbuthnot on Coins 

Commopo're. m. f (probably corrupt- 
ed from the Spanith comandador.) The 
captain who commands a fquadron of 


fhips ; a temporary admiral. 


COMMON. nf. [ communis, Latin.] 
te Belonging ¢qually to more than one. 
Though life and fenfe be common to man and 
brutes, and their operations in many thiags alike; 
yet by this form he lives the life of a man, and not 
of a brute; and hath the fenfe of a man, and not of 
a brute. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
He who hath received damage, las, befides the 
right of punithment common to him with other 
men, a particular right to fcek reparation. Lacke 


2. Having: no pofleffor or owner. 

Where no kindred are to be found, we fee the 
pofleffions of a private man revert to the commu- 
nity, and fo become again perfectly common; nor 
can any one have a property in them, otherwife than 
inother things commen by nature. Locke. 

3. Vulgar ; mean; not diftinguifhed .by 
any excellence; often feen; eafy to be 
had; of little value; not rare; not 
fearce. y 

Or as the man, whom princes do advanee 
tpon their gracious mercy-feat to fit, 

Doth common thiogs, of courte and cireumftance, 
To the reports of cémmon men commit. Davies. 

4. Publick; general; ferving the ufe af 
all, 

He was advifed by a parliament-man not to he 
Arid in reading all the commen prayer, hut make 
fome variation. Walton. 

J need not mention the old common thore of 
Rome, which ran from all parts of the tewn, with 
the eurrcot and vlolenec of an ordinary river. 

Addifin on {raly. 

5. Of no rank 3 mean; without birth or 
defcent. 

Look, as I blow this feather fram my face, 

And as the air blows it to me agaln, 
Such is the lightnefs of you rarman men 
Shaki fpeare's Henry VI. 
Flying bullets nnw, 
To execute his rage, appear too flow; 
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They mifs, or fweep but commen fouls away 3 
For fuch a lofs Opdam his ‘lite muit pay. Wafer. 

6. Frequent; ufutl; ordinary. 

‘There isan evil which 1 have feen common among 
men. F Eccicf. vie sa 
The Papifts were the moft common place, and 
the butt againft whom all the arrows were dire&t- 
ed. y Clarendon. 
Neither is it ftrange that there thould be myf- 
teries in divinity, as well -as in the copimone/t ope- 
rations in nature, Swift. 
qe Proftitnte. 

* Tis a itrange thing, the impudence of fome 
women! was the word of a dame who herfelf was 
common. L'Efirange. 
Hipparchus was goiog to marry a common Wo- 

man, but cunfulted Philander upon the occation. 
Spetfator. 

8. [In grammar.] Such verbs as fignily 
both a¢tion and paffion are called com. 
mon; as afpernor, I defpife, or am defpi/~ 
ed; and alfo fuch nouns as. are both 
mafeuline and feminine, as parens. 

Common. 2. / [from the adjective.’ An 
open ground cqually ufed by many per~ 
fons, 

Thea take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty.afs, to thalce his ears, 

nd graze in commons. Skakefpeare’s Yulius Cafar. 

Js not the feparate property of a thiag the great 
caufe of its endearment? Docs any one refpet a 
conimton as much as he does his garden? South. 

Co’mmon. adv. [from the adjective.] 
Commonly ; ordinarily. å 

Tam more than commen tall. 
Shakefpcare’s As you likeit. 

In Common. i 

i. Equally to be participated by 2 certain 
noniber. a 

By making an explicite econfent of every cum- 
moncer neceftary ta any one’s appropriating tn him- 
felf any part of what is given in common, children or 
fervants could not cut the meatywh'ch their father 
or malter had provided for them in common, with- 
out afligning to every one his peculiar part. Locke. 

2. Equally with another;  indifcrimi- 
nately. j 

In a work of this nature it is impoffikle to avoid 
pucrilities; it having chat in commen with didtiona- 
ries, and buoks of antiquities. Ardurhnot on Coins. 

To Common, v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
have a joint right with others in fome 
common ground. 

Common Law contains thofe cuftoms and 
ufages which have, by long prefcrip- 
tion, obtained in this nation the force 
of laws. It is diftinguifhed from the 
ftatute law, which owes its authority to 
ads of parliament. 


Common Preas. The king’s court now 
held in Weftminfter Hall, but anciently 
moveable. Gavia obferves, that till 
Henry HI. granted the magna charta, 
there were but two coutts, the exche- 
quer, and the king’s bench, fo called 
becaule it followed the king ; but, upon 
the grant of that.charter, the court of 
common pleas was ereéted, and fettle 
ac Wellminfter. All civil caufes, both 
real and peifonal, are, or were, formerly 
tried in this court, according to the 
frit laws of the realm; and Fortescue 
reprefents it as the only court for real 
caufes. ‘The chief judge is called the 
lord chief juflice of the common pleas, 
and he is aflifted by three or four affo- 

Za ciates, 
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i 
ciates, created by letters patent from 
the king. Couzell. 
Cu’mM Mon ABLE. adj, [from comson] Whar 
is held in common. p 

Much good land might be gained from forefts 
and chafes, and from other commonabie places, fo 
as tbere be care taken that the poor commoners 
have no injury. Bacen to Villiers. 

Co’mmonace. #. f. [from caxmon.] The 
right of feeding on a common; the 
joint right of ufing any thing in com- 
mon with others. 

COMMONALTY. s, fe [communauté, Fr.] 

1. The common people; the people of the 
lower rank, 

Bid him ftrive 
To gain the love o° th’ commonality ; the duke 
Shall govern England. Shekefpeare. 

There is in every itate, as we know, two por- 

tions of fubjcéts; the nobles, and the commonalty. 
Bacon. 

The emmet joined in her popular tribes 
OF comrunalty. Milton's Paradife Left. 

All gentlemen are almoit obliged to it; and I 
know no reafon we fhould give that advantage to 
the commenalty of England, to be foremoft in brave 
actions. Dryden. 

2. The bulk of mankind. 

I myfelf too will ufe the fecret acknowledg~ 
ment of the cemmonalty, bearing record of the God 
of Gods. Hooker. 

Co’samoner. #.f. [from common. ] 

1. One of the common people; a man of 
low rank, of mean condition. 

Doubt not 
Tie commoners, for whom we ftand, but they, 
Upon their ancient malice, will forget. 
Shakefpeare’s Coriolarus. 

His great men durft not pay their court to him, 
till he had fatiated his thirft of blood by the death 
of fomeofhisloyal commeners. Addijon’s Frecbolder. 

2. A man not noble. 

‘This commoner has worth and parts, 
ls prais‘d for arms, or lov’d for arts: 
His head aches for a coronet ; 
And whoisblefs’dthatisnot great? = Prior. 

3. A member of the houfe of commons. 

‘There is hardly a greater difference between two 
things, than there is between a reprefenting com- 
merer in his publick calling, and the tame perfon 
in common life. Swift. 

4. One who has a joint right.in common 
ground. `’ 

Much land might be gained from cammonable 
places, fo as there be care taken that the poor com- 
worershave no injury. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

5. A Rudent of the fecond rank at the 
naiverhty of Oxford; one that eats at 
the common table. 

6. A proftitute. 

Behold this ring, 

Whofe high refpeét, and rich validity, 

Did lack a parallel: yet, for all that, 

He gave it to a commoner o° th' camp.  Shakefp. 

CommoxnI Tion. mf. [commonitio, Latin. } 
Advice; warning ; inftruction. 

Co’mMONLY. adu. [from common.] Fre- 
guently s ufually ; ordinarily; for the 

snolt pare. 
This hand cf yours requires 

Much caftiyation, exercife devout; 

For here ‘s a ftrong and {weating devil hers, 

‘That commonly rebels. Shakefpeare’s Orhella, 

A great difeafe may-charge the frame of a bady, 
though, if it lives to recover ftrength, it cenmonly 
returns to its natural conftitutian, Temple. 

Co'umonness. x. f. [from common.) 

1. Equal participacion among many. 

Nor can the cammonnefs of the guilt obviate the 
cenfa.e, there being nothing more frequent thao 


Jo Commonpeua ce. v7. a. To reduce to 
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for men to iccufe theic own faults In other per- 
funs. Government of the Tongue. 
2. Frequent occurrence; frequency. 

Blot out that maxim, res nolunt diu male admi- 
rifrarte the cammennes makes me not know wha 
is the author; bat fure he muft be fome modern. 

Swift. 


general heads. 

Jd. not apprehend any difficulty in colleGting and 
comm nplacing an oniverfil hiftory from the hifto- 
rians. Felton, 

CosnmonpLa’ce-BboK. z. f A book in 
which things to be remembered are 
ranged under general heads. 

1 turned to my commonplace-book, and found 
his cafe under the word coguctée. Tatler, 

Commons. n. f. 
1. The vulgar; the lower people; thofe 
who inherit no honours. 
Little office 
The hateful ccmmors wit! perform for us 3 
Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. 
Skakefpeare’s Richard 1I. 
Hath he not pafs`d the nobles and the commons? 
Shakefpeare. 
Thefe three to kings and chiefs their feenes dif- 
play, 
The reft before th’ ignoble commons play. Dryd. Fab. 

‘The gods of greater nations dwell around, 
And, on the right and lefr, the palace bound ; 
The commons where they can: the nobler fort, 
With winding doors wide open, front the court. 

Dryden. 

2. The lower houfe of parliament, by which 

the people are reprefented, and of which 

the members‘are chofen by the people. 

My good lord, 

How now for mitigation of this bill 

Urg’d by the cormmens? Doth his majefty 

Incline to it, or no? Sbake(peare’s Henry VI. 

In the houfe of commons many gentlemen, unfa- 
tisficd of his guilt, durt not condemn him. 

* King Charles. 
3. Food; fare; diet: fo called from col- 
leges, where it is eaten in common. 

He painted himfelf of a dove colour, and took 
his commons with the pigeons. L'Effrange. 

Mean while fhe quench'd her fury at the flood, 
And with a lenten fallad cool’d her blood : 

Their commons, though but coarfe, were nothing 
4 feant; 
Nor did their minds anequal banquet want. Dryd. 
The doctor now abeys the fummons, 
Likes both his company and commons. 
Com Monwe’at. 
COMMONWEALTH. 
wealth. 


1. A polity; an eftablifhed form of civil 
e 
Two foundations bear up publitk fucieties 5 the 
one inclination, whereby all men defire fociable 
life; the other an order agreed upan, touching 
the manner of their union in living together: the 
latter is that which we call the law of a common- 
weeh, é Hoster, 
It was impoffible to make a commonaeal in Ire- 
land, without fettling of all the eftates and poffef- 
fions thraughout tbe kingdom, Dawieson Jreland. 
A continual parliament would but keep the com- 
menweul in tune, by preferving laws in their vi- 
gour. Kisg Charles. 
There is no body in the commonwealth of learn- 
ing who does not profefs himfelf a lover of truth. 
n Locke. 
2. The publick ; the genera! body of the 
people. 


Swift. 
n. f. [from- common 
and «eal, or 


Such a prince, 

So kind a father of the comntonaeal. Shak, IIV. 

Their fons are well tutored by yous you arca 
good member of the commonwealth. 

Skakelpeare’s Love's Labeur Left. 
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3. A government in which»the fupreme 
power is lodged in the people ;.a repub- 
lick. 

Did he, or da yet any of them, imagine 
The gods would fleep to fuch a Stygian pradtice, 
Againit that commonwealth which they have found- 
ed? Fonjone- 
Commenagealrhs were nothing more, in their ori- 
ginal, but free cities; though fometimes, by force 
of order and difcipline, they have extended them- 
felves into mighty dominions. Temple. 

Co’mmorance. | 2. f. [from commerant.}: 

Co’MMORANCY. Dwelling; habita- 
tion; abode; refidence. 

The very quality, carriage, and place of cemmee 
rance, of witnefies is plainly and evidently fet forth, 
Hales 

An archbithop, out of his diocefe, becomes fub- 
ject to the archbifhop of the province where he has 
his abnde and commorancy. Aytife’s Parergene 

CO’MMORANT. adj. [commorans, La- 


tin.] Refident; dwelling; inhabiting. 
The abbot may demand and recover his monk, 
that is commerant and refiding in another mora- 
flery- Ayliff’s Parergone 
COMMOTION. 2. f. [commotio, Latin.] 
1. Tumult ; difturbance ; combuition ; fe~ 
dition ; publick diforder; infurreétion. 
By fa:t’ry he hath won the common hearts; 
And, when he'i) pleafe to make commotion, 
*Tis to be fear’d they all will follow him. 
P Sbakefprare's Henry VIe 
When ye fhall hear of wars and commotions, be 
not terrified. Luke, xxi. Oe 
The Iliad confits of battles, and a cuntinual com— 
motion; the Odyfley in patience and wifdom. 
Brocme’s Notes on the Odyffiye 
2. Perturbation ; diforder of mind ; heat ;. 
violence ; agitation. 
Some ftrange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bires his lips, and tarts, 
Shakelpeare’s Henry Viile 
He could not debate any thing without fome zome 
motion, when the argument was not of moment. 


Clarendeme. 
3. Difturbance ; reftleffnefs. 

Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake hap- 
pened, that he would allay the ccmmorions of the wa 
ter, and put an end to the earthquake. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftorye 

Commo’rioner. x. fa [from commotion. }: 

One that caufes commotions; a diturber 
of the peace. A word not in ufe. 

The penple, more regarding commctioners than 
commiffioners, flocked together, as clouds clufter 
again a ftorm. Hayward. 

To ComMo’ve. v. a, [commoveo, Latin. T 
To difturb ; to agitate; to put into a 
violent motion; to unfettle. Not uféd.. 

Straight the fands, 
Commov'd around, in gathering eddies play. 
i Thomfin's Summer. 

To COMMUNE. v. n, [communico, La- 
tin.] To converfe; to talk together ; 
to impart fentiments mutually. 

So long as Guyon with her commune, 

Unto the ground fhe cait her modeft eye; 
` And ever and anon, with rofy red, 
The hafhful blood-her fnowy cheeks did dye. 
Fairy Qycen. 
Lwill commune with you of fach things 

That want no cars but yours, 

Shakefpeare’s Mafure fir Meafures 

They would forbear open hoftitity, and refort un- 
tohim peaceably, that they might commune together 
as frieodse Haywarde 

Then commune, how that day they beft may ply 
Their growing work. Milton's Paradife Lf. 

Ideas, as ranked under names, are thofe that, 
for the moft part, men reaton of within themfelves, 
and always thofe which they commune about with 
others, Locke, 


- Commu. 


C0 die 


Communicasriity. m f. [from com- 
ynunicable.} The quality of being com- 
‘municable; capability to be imparted. 

COMMUNICABLE adj,’ [from communi- 
cate.] a 

a. That which may become the common 
poffeffion of more than one: with ¢o. 

Sith eternal life is communicable wrto all, it be- 
hooveth that the word of God be fo likewife. 

Hocker. 

x. That which may be recounted; that 
of which another may fhare the know- 
ledge: with ro. 

Nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not reveal ’d, which th’ invifible king, 
Only omnifcient, hath fupprefs’d in night, 
To none communicable in earth or heav'n, 
m Wittens Paradife Lefi. 
3. That which may be imparted. 
The happy place 
Rather inflames thy torment, reprefentiog 
Loft blifs, ro thee no more communicable, 
Milton's Paradife Regained, 

Commu’xicant. 2. f. (from communi- 
cate.) One who is prefent, as a worfhip- 
per, at the celebration of the Lord’s 

Supper ; onc who participates of the 
bleffed facrament. 

Crmmunicants have ever ufed it; and we, by the 
form of the very utterance, do thew we ufe it as 
communicunis. Hocker. 

A conitant feequenter of worfhip, and a never- 
failing monthly communicant. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

To COMMUNICATE, v. a. [cemmunico, 
Latin.]} . 

a. To impart to others what is in ovr 
own power; to give to others as par- 
takers; to confer a joint poffeffion ; to 
beftow. 

Common benefits are to be communicated with 
all, bat peculiar benefits with choice. Bacor. 

Where God is worthipped, there he cenmuni- 
cates his bleffings and holy influences, 

Taylors Wortks Communicant, 

Which of the Grecian chiefs conforts with thee ? 
But Diomede defires my company, 

And {till consmuricates hie praife with me. 
Dryden's Fables, 

2 To reveal ; to impart knowledge. 

Ilearned diligently, and do communicate wifdom 
liberaily: Ido not hide Ver riches. J¥ifd. vii. 13. 

3- It had anciently the prepofition with 
before the perfon to whom communi- 
cation, eithér of benefit or knowledge, 
was made. 

Charles the Hardy would ecmmuricate his fecrets 
svith none; and, leaft of all, thofe fecrets which 
troubled him moft. Bacon. 

He communicated thofe thoughts only airh the 
Tord Digby, the lord Cevpeper, and the chancel- 
lor. Clarenden, 

A jouroey of much adventure, which, to slew 
the fvength ef his privacy, had been before nut 
communicated with any other. Woner. 

4. Now it has only zø: Clarendon ufes 
both witk and to. 

Let him, that is taught in the word, commuri- 
cate unto him that tcacheth. Galatians, vi. 6. 

His majefty frankly promifed, that he could not, 
in any degree, commurwate to any perfon the mat- 
ter, before he had taken amd communicated to them 
bis own tefolutions. Clarindsn, 

Thof who fpeak in publick are better heard 
when they dfeourfe by a lively genius and ready 
memory, than when they read all they would cm. 
municale to their hearers, Watts. 

Jo COMMUNICATE. V.m 

1. To partake of the bleffed facrament. 

The primitive Chriftians som muenicated every day. 

Tayla. 


COM 


2. To have fomething in common with } 


another ; as, the boufzs commrticate ; there 
is a paflage between them, common to 
both, by which either may be entered 
from the other. 

The whole body is oothing but a fyftem of fuch 
canals, which all communicare with one ancther, 
mediately or immediately. Arbuthnot ont Aliments, 

COMMUNICATION. m. f. [from commu- 
nicate. | m 

1. The att of imparting benefits or know- 
ledge. 

Both together ferve completely for the reception 
and communication of learned knowledge. 


2. Common boundary or inlet ; paflage or 
means, by which from one place there 1s 
a way without interruption to another. 

The map thews the natural communication provi- 
dence has formed between the rivers and lakes of a 
country at fo great a diftance from the fea. 

Addifon on laly, 

The Euxine fea is conveniently fituated for 
trade, by the commwxicaticn it has both with Afia 
and Europe. Arbuthnct. 

3- Interchange of knowledge; good in- 
telligence between fevcral perfons. 

Secrets may be carried fo far, as to ftop the rom- 
munication neceffary among all who have the ma- 
nagement of affairs. Swift. 

4. Conference; converfation. 

Abner had cemmenication with the elders of Ufrae!, 
faying, ye fought for David in times pait to Le 
king over you: now then do it. 2 Samuel, iiis 17. 

The chief end of language, in comeunication, 
being to be underftooJ, words ferve not for that 
end, when any word does not excite in the hearers 
the fame idea which it ftands for in the mind 
of the fpeaker. Focke, 

Commu'NIcaTIVE, adj. [from cemmu- 
nicate.} Inclined to make advantages 
common; liberal of benefits or know- 
ledge ; not clofe; not felfith. 

We conceive them more than fome envious and 
mercenary gardeners will thank us for; but they 
deferve not the name of that communicative and 
noble profeffion. Evelyn's Kalendar, 

We have paid for our want of prudence, and 
determine for the future to be lefs communicative. 

Swift and Pope. 

COMMU NICATIVENESS. 2. fe {from cem- 
municative.) The quality of being com- 
municative, of bekowing or imparting 
benefits or knowledge. 

He is not only,the mot communicative of all 
beings, but he will alfo communicate himfelf in 
fuch meafure as entirely to fatisfy ; otherwife 
fome degrees of communicaticenefs would be want- 
ing. Norris. 

Comatu’wi0n. 2. f. [communio, Latin.] 

t. Intercourfe ; fellowfhip ; common pof- 
feflion ; participation of fomething in 
common ; interchange of tran(faétions. 

Confider, finally, the angels, as having with us 
that communion which the apoftle to the Hebrews 
noteth; and in regard whereof angels jrive not dif- 
daincd to protefs themfclves our sellow-tervants. 

Moder, 

We arenot, by ourlely s, fufficient *o furniti 
ourlelves with competent itos ror fach a lite as 
onr nature doth defire; thercfsre we are natura'ly 
induecd to feck communion and tellowfhip with 
others. s dHeckers 

The lfraclitee had never any communion or atairs 
with the Ethiopians. Rakigh. 

Thon, fo pleas'd, 
Canft raife thy ereature to what height thou wilt 
Or union, or ccranunton, dzified, Milte Par. Loft. 
e Maintdin communion with God hinfelf, and 
are mauc in the Izm: degree partakers of the divine 
natures, 4 Viddes. 


* . . 


COM 


+ The common or publick celebration o 
the Lord's Suppér; the participation o 
the bleffed facrament. i 

They refolved, that the tanding of the com- 
munion table in all churches fhould be altered. 


Clarerdore * 


Tertullian reporteth, that the picture of Chritt 
was engrayen upon the communion cupe 
Peacham on Drawings 
3+ A common or publick act. 
Men began publickly to call on the name of the, 
Lord; that is, they ferved and praifed God by 
communion, and in publick manner. 


Rakigh’s Hiftery of the World. 
4. Union in the coinmon worlhip of any - 
Holder's Elements of Speech. \~ 


church.. i 
Care communion with a good church can never 
alone make a good man; if it could, we fhould 
have no bad ones, j South. 
Ingenusus men have lived and died in the con:- 
munisa of that church. 
Community. n. f. [communitas, Latin. } 
1. The commonwealth ; the body politick. 
How could commusitics, 
Degrees in {choals, afid brotherhood in cities, 
But by degree ftand in authentiek place ? 
Shakeloeare's Troilus and Creffida~ 
Not in a fingle perfon only, but in a community 
or multitude of men. Hammaend’s Fundamentals. 
This parable may be aptly enough expounded of 
the laws that feenre a civil community. L'Efrange. 


It is not defigoed for her own ufe, but forthe s 


whole community. Aldifon's Guardian. 
The love af our country is impreffed on our 
mind for the prefervation of the community. . 
Addifon’s Freebolder. 
* He lives not for himfelf alane, but hath a regard 
in all his ations to the great community. Arterbury. 
2. Common pofleffion; the ftate contrary 
to property or appropriation. 
Sit up' and revel, 
Call all the geeat, the fair, and {pirited dames 
Of Rome about thee; and begin a fathion 
Of freedom and community. Ben Fonfon. 


1 ‘The undiftin@tion af many in the community of 


name, nr mifapplication of the adi of one unto 
the other, hath made fome doubt thereof, 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
This text is far from provisg Adam fole pro- 
prietor; it is a confirmation of the original e:m- 
munity of allrhings. a Lscke, 
3. Frequeriey ; commonnefs, Not in ule. 
Tic was but, as the cuckow is in June 
Heard, not regarded; feen, but with fuch eyes, 
As, fick and blunted with community, 
_ Afford no extraordinary gaze. Shatefpeare. 


COMMUTARILITY. n. f. [from commuta- 


ble.) The quality of being capable of 


exchange, . 
Commu’ranLe. adj. [from commute] 
That may be exchanged for fomething 
elfe; that may be bought off, or ran- 
fomed. , 
Commutation. v. f. [from commute.} 


1. Change; alteration, 
An innocent nature could hate nothing that was 
innocent: in a word, fo great is the commutation, 


that the foul then hated only that which now only ° 


it loves, i. g fine ° „South's Sermons. 
2. Exchange; the act of giving one thing 
for another. 
The whole univerfe is fupported by giving and 
returning, by commerce and commutation, 
South t Sermons. 
According to the prefent temper of mankind, it 
is abfolutely neceffary that there be fume method 
and means of commutation, ab that of money. 
Ray on the Creati:re 
The ufe of money, in the commerce and trafiek 
of mankind, is that of faving the commutation of 
more bulky commodities. Arbutkhnet on Coins. 


r Z z2 3. Ranfom > 
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Stilling fleet. ` 


COM 


3. Ranfom ; the att of exchanging a cor- 
poral for a pecuniary puvifhment. 

The law of God had allowed an evation, that is, 
by way of commutation or redemption. Brown. 

Commutative. adj. [from commute.] 
Relative to exchange ; as, commutative 
Jufice, that honefty which is exercifed 
in traffick, and which is contrary to 
fraud in bargains. 

To COMMUTE. v. a. (commato, Latin.] 

1. To exchange; to put one thing in the 
place of another ; to give or receive one 
thing for another. 

This will commute our talks; exchange thefi 
pleafant and gaiaful ones, which God atfigns, fo! 
thete uneafy and fruirlefs ones we impole on our, 
teves. Decay of Purty 

2. To buy off, or ranfom one obligation 
by another. 

Some conmute fwearing for whoring; as if for- 
bearance of the one were a vitpenfation for the 
other. EB’ Eftrange. 

To Commiu’re. vw. 2, To atone; to bar- 
gain for exemption. , 

Thofe inftizutions which Gad defigned for means 
to further men in holinefs, they took upon as a 
privilege to ferye inftead of it, and to commute tor 
ir. South's Sermons. 


Commu’ruaL. adj. [con and wutual.] |- 


Matual ; reciprocal. Used only in poc. 
try. 
Love our hearts, and Hymen did onr hands, 
Unite commutwal in moft facred bands. . 
` Skakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
There, with eeseutual zeal, we both had strove 
In atts.of dear, benevolence and love; J 
Brothers in peace, not rivals in command. 
Pepe's Odviffiy. 
COMPACT. n. S. [pa&um, Latin.) A 
contract; an accord; an agreement; a 
mutual and fectled appointment between 
twa or more, to do or to forbear fome- 
thing. It had anciently the accent on 
‘the laft fyllable. 


1 hope the king made peace with all of us; 
And the compat? is firm and true in me. 
Shabsleeite Richard II 
~In the beginnings of fpeech there was an im- 
plicit compaé, fonnded npon common confent, that 
iach words, voices, or gefures, fhonid be figns 
whereby thcy would eaprefs their thoughts. South, 
To Compact. v. a. [compingo,. compac- 
tum, Latin.) 
1. To join together with firmnefs; to 
unite clofely ; to confolidare. 
foform her full of my particular fears: 
And thereto add fuch reafons of your own, 
As may compat? it more. Shakefpcare’s King Lear, 
Nor are the nerves of his cenpaégted Ilrength 
Stretch’d and diffolv'd into unfinew'd length. 
5 Denham. 
By what degrees this carth’s compatted fphere 
‘Was harden’d, woods, and socks, and towns, to 
bear. Rifcomsnon. 


This difeafe is more dangerous, as the tolids are | 


more ftritt and compagled, and confeqnenily more 
fo as pesple are advanced in age. Arburh. on Dier. 

New the bright fun compas the precions fone, 
Imparting radiant laftre like his own. 


2. To make out of fomething. 
If he, compaé of jars, grow snutical, 
We thail have fhortly difcord in the (pheres. Shak. 
3. To league with. 
Thou pernicions woman, 
Compal with her that’s gone, think’ft thou thy 
oaths, 


Though t iey wonld (wear down cach particular fad, 


Were teftimonics? Skakel Afiafure for Meafure. 


t4. To join together ; to bring into a fyf- 


Gompa’cr. adj. [compa&us, Latin. J 


.3. Joined; held together. 


Blackmore's Creat. 


o COM 


tem, 
We fee the world fo compadted, thateach thing 
preferveth other things, and alfo itfclf. — Hloaker. 


t. Firm ; folid; cloie; denfe; of firm 
texture. 

Is not the denfity greater in free and open {paces, 
void of air and other grofter bodies, than within 
the pores of water, glais cryttal, gems, and other 
compadl bodies ? Netvron’s Opticks. 

Without attraction, the diffevered particles of 
the chaos could never convene into tuch geeat com- 
pas maltes as the planeta. Bensley. 

2. Chmpofed ; confilting. 

Vhe tunatie, the lover, and the poet, 

Ase of imagination all compas. Skhakclpeare. 
A wand'ring fire, 

Cempa? of un€tnous vapour, which the night 

And the cold environs around condenfes, 

Kindled through agitation to a iane. Afilton. 


In one hand Pan has a pipe of feven reeds, esm- 

pad with waz together. 

4. Brief, and well conneéted ; asya com- 
pat difcourfe. 

Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreffive, 
clofe, and compat, we muft ftudy the utmott force 
of our language. Felton. 

Compa’cTepness.a./f, [from compacted. | 
Firmnefs; denfity. 


Sticking or compaiednsfs, being natural to den- Ẹ 


fity, requires fome excels of gravity in proportion 
to the denfity, or fome other outward violence, to 
break it. Dighy on Bedics. 

Thofe atoms are fuppofed infrangible, extreme- 
ly compaéted and hard; which compattednes and 
hħardnefs is a demonftration that nothing could be 
produced hy them. . Cheyne, 

Compa‘ctTry. adv. [from compa. | 

1. Clofely ; denfely. 

2. With neat joining; with good com- 
pacture. 

Compa‘crness. n. f [from compad.] 
Firmnefs ; clofenefs ; denfity. 

Irradiancy or fparizling, found in many gems, 
js not difcoverable in this, for it cometh fhort of 
their compaélncfs and durity. Brown. 

The beft time mortar will not have attained its 
utmoft corspaciness, till fuarfcore years, after it has 
been employed in bnilding. ‘This is one reafon 
why, in demotifhing ancient fabrics, it is caer to 
break the ftone’than the mortar. Bale. 

The reft; by ceafon of the compadine/s of terref- 
trial matter, cannot make its way to wells. 

Woelsvard. 

Compa‘cTure.n/ [from compact. ]Struc- 

ture ; manner in which auy thing is 

joined together; compagination. A 
good word, but not in ute. 

And over it a fair portcullis hong, « 

Which to the gate directly did incline, 
With comely compafs, and compat?ure ftrong, 
Neither unfeemly fhort, nor yet exceeding long. 
Fairy Queen. 
COMPA’GES. n. f. [Latin] A tyftem of 
many parts united. 
‘The organs in animal bodies are only a regular 


cen:pages of pipes and veifels, for the fluids ta pafs f 
Ray. } 


through. 
ComPaGina TION.” f. [compago, Latin.] 
Union; ftru@ture; junction; connexion ; 
contexture. % 
‘The Intire or broken compagination of the mag- 
netica] fabrick under it. Brocun’s Vulgar Errours. 


| Co MPANABLENESS. #. f. [from company.) 
The quality of being a good companion ;' 


foeiablenefs. A word not now in ufe. 
His eyes fall of merry finplicity, his words of 
hearty companablinefi. Sidney. 


Peacham.. 


COM 
Co’MPANIABLE. adj. [ fromcompany.} So- 
cial; having the qualities of a compa- 
nion; fociable ; maintaining friendly 
intercourfe, 
Towards his quecn he was nothing uxorious, but 
compariahle and refpective. Bacon's Henry Vil. 
Companion. x. f. [compaguon, French.) 
1. One with whom a man frequently con- 
verles, or with whom he fhares his hours 
of relaxation. It differs from friend, 2s 
acquaintance from confidence. 
How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone ? 
Of forrieR fancies your companions make ? 
Shakefpeare’s Macherk. 
Some friend is a companion at the table, and wil] 
not continue in the day of thy atfiction. 
at Ecclus. vie 10. 
With anxious doubts, with raging paffions torn, 
No fweet companion near with whom to mourn. 
Prior. 
2. A partner; an affociate. 
Epaphroditus, my brother and comparien in la- 
bonr, and fellow foldier. Pbil. ii. 256 
Bereav'd of happinefs, thou may’ft partake 
His punifhment, crernal mifcry; 
Which would be all his folace and revenge, 
Thee once to gain companion of his woc. Milton. 


"3. A familiar term of contempt; a fellow. 


I fcorn you, feurvy a What? you poor, 
bafe, rafcally, cheating, lack-linnen mate! away, 
you mouldy rogue, away ! Shakefp. Henry IV. 

It gives boldnefs to every petty companion to 
fpread rumours to my defamation, where I cannot 
be prefent. Raleigh. 

Compa NronaBLe. adj. [from compa- 
nion.] Fit for good fellowfhip ; focial ; 
agreeable. 

He had a more companicnable wit, and fwayed 
more among the good tellaws. Clarendon. 

Compa NioNaBLy. adv. [from compa- 
nionable.] In acompanionable manner. 

Compa‘’nronsuip. n. f. [fromcompanion. ] 

t. Company; train. 

Alcibiades, and fome twenty horft, 
All of companionfiip. Shakefpeare's Titans 

2. Fellowship; affociation. 

lf it be honoar in your wars to feem 
The fame you are not, which, for your beft endt. 
Yon eall your policy; hnw is ‘t lefs, or worfe, 
That it fhall kald companionfhip in peace 
With honoar as in war? Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

COMPANY. 2. /. [compagnie, French 
either from cov and pagus, one of the 
fame town; or con and panis, one that 
eats of the fame mefs.] 

1. Perfons aflembled together ; a body c$ 
men... 

Go, carry Sir John Fal(taf¥ to the Fleet; 
Take all his company along with him. ° 
: Shakefpeare’s Henry Vo. 
Honeft company, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away myflf 
To this mof patient, feet, and virtuous wife. 
Shakefpeares 

2, Perfons afflembled for the entertain- 
ment of each other; an aflembly of 
pleafure. 

A crowd is aot company 3 and faces are but a 
gallery of pifturces, where there is no love. 
Bacon's Effayse 

3. Perfons confidered as affembled for con- 
verfation ; or as capable of converfation 
and mutual cntertainment. 

Monticur Zulichem came to me among the reft 
of the good company of the town. Temple. 
Knowledge of’ men and manners, the freedomot 
habitudes, and converfation with the belt company 
of both fezes, is neceffary. Dryden, 
9 4. The 


4. The ftate of a companion ; the a& of 
accompanying ; converfation ; fellow- 
fhip. 

It is more pleafant to enjoy the company of him 
that can fpeak fu rds, than by fuch wards to 
be perfuaded to follow folitarinefs. Sidney. 

Nor will I wretched thee 
In death forfake, but keep thee empory. 
5 Dryden’s Fables. 

Abdallah grew by degrees fo enamoured of her 
converfation, that he did not think he lived when 
he was not io company with his beloved Balfora. 

Guardian. 

5- A number of perfons united forthe 
execution or performance of any thing ; 
a band. 

Shakefocare was an actor, when there were feven 
companies of players in the town together. Dennis. 

6. Perfons united in a joint trade or part- 
nerfhip. 

7- A number of fome particular rank or 
profefion, united by iome charter ; a 
body corporate; a {ubordinate corpora- 
tion. 

This emperor feems to have been the firt who 
incorporated the feveral trades of Rome into eem- 
panies, with their particular privileges. 

J Arbuthnot on Coins. 

8. A fubdivifion of a regiment of foot ; fo 
many as are under one captain. 

Every captain brought with him thrice fo many 
in his company as was expected. 

Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

F f To bcar Com 


Pany. } To accompa- 
To keep Company, $ ny; to affoci- 
ate with; to be companion to. 
I do defire thee 
To bear me company, and go with me. Sbukelp. 
` Thofe Indian wives are loving fools, and may 
do well to keep company with the Arrias and Portias 
of old Rome. Dryden. 
Admitted to thatequal fky, 
His faithful dog fhal bear him company. 
Pope's Ejfay şsn Man. 
_ Why fhould he call her whore ? Who keeps her 
“4 ? Shakelpeare’s Othello. 
to. To keep Company. To frequent 
houfes of entertainment. 
1t. Sometimes in an ill fenfe. 
ToCo’spany. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
accompany; to attend; to be companion 
to; to be aflociated with, 


lam 
The foldier that did company thefe three. 
` Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
Thus, through what patli Toc'erof life we rove, 
Rage companies our hate, and griet our love. Prior. 
To Company. v. n. 
3. To affociate one’s felf with. 
I wrote to you not to company with fornicators. 
1 Cor. ve Qe 
2.. To be a gay companion. Obfolcte. 
For there thou reeds muf learn to laugh, tu lye, 
To fac", to forge, to (cof, to company. : 
~  Spenfer’s Hubberd's Tale, 
COMPARABLE. adj, ote To compare.] 
Worthy to be. compared; of equal re- 
gard; worthy to contend for preference. 
This prefent world affordeth not any thing eom- 
farable unto the publick duties of religion. Hooker. 
A man comparable with any of the captains of 
that age, an excellent foliier both by fea and land. 
Knolles's Hiftery of the Turks. 
There is no bleffing of life comparable to the en- 
joyment of a difcreet and virtuous friend. 
Addifin's Spefator. 
Co'mparaBLy. adv. [from comparable] 
Jn a manner or degree worthy to be 
compared, 


Compa’rares, # fe [from compare.] In|. 


COMPARATIVE. adj. [comparativns, Lat.J 
1. Eftimated by comparifon ; not pofitive ; 


COM 
There could no form for fuch a royal ufe‘be 


ecmparably imagined, like that of the forefaid na- 
tinn. Waotton’s Architeéfire. 


r 


logick, the two 


things compared to one 
another. - i j 


not abfolute, 
Thou wert dignified enough, 
Ev’n to the point of envy, if "twere made 
Cemparative for your virtues, to be filed 
The under hangman of his realm. Shak. Cymbeline. 
There cefteth the comparative, that is, feranted 
that it is either lawful or binding; yet whether 
other things be not to be preferred before the ex- 
tirpation of herefies. Bacon. 
The bloffom is a pofitive good; although the 
remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be a csm- 
parative good. Bacon. 
This bubble, by reafon of its comparative levity 
tothe fluid that inclofes it, would neceffarily afcend 
to the top. Bentley. 
z, Having the power of comparing differ- 


ent things. 

Beauty is not known by an eve or nofe; it con- 
fits in a fymmetry, and it is the comparative fa- 
culty which notes it. Glanwille’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

3- [In grammar.] The comparative de- 
gree expreffes more of any quantity in 
one thing than in another jas, the right 
hand is the ftronger. 

COMPARATIVELY. adv. [from compara- 

tive.] -In a ftate of comparifon ; ac- 
cording to eftimate made by compari- 
fon ; not pofitively. +e 
The good or evil, which is removed, may he 
eftcemed good or evil comparatively, and not poli- 
tively or fimply. Bacon. 
In this world, whatever is called good, is compa. 
ratively with other things of its kind, or with the 
evil miogled in its compofition; fo.be is a good 
man that is better than men commonly are, jor in 

whom the good qualities are more than the bad. 
Temples 

- The vegetables being comparatively lighter than. 

the ordinary terreftrial matter of the globe, fub- 
fided daft. . Fosdzvard. 

But how few, comparatively, are ths inftances 
of this wife application | Rogers, 

ToCOMPARE. v. a. [comparo, Latin.] 

1. To make one thing the meafure of an- 
other ; to eftimate the relative goodnefs 
or badnefs, or other qualities, of any one 
thing, by obferving how it differs from 
fomething elfe. _— 

1 will hear Brutus (peak. ——~ 
Twill hear Cafius, and compere their reafons. 
4 Shakcfpeare. 

They meafuring themfelves by themfelvcs, ang 
comparing themfelves amang themfelves, are not 
wife. 2 Corexe $2. 

Noman can think it grievous, who confiders 
the pleafureaad fweetnefs of love, and the glorious 
viory of overcoming evil with good; and then 
comparer thefe with the retllefs tarment,! and per- 
petual tumults, of a malicioos and revengeful 
fpiric. Tilletfon. 

He that his got the ideas of nynibers, and hath 
taken the pins to compare one, two, and three, to 
fix, cannot chufe but know they arc equal. Leche, 

Thus much of the wrong judgment men make 
of prefent and future pleafure and pain, when they 
are compared together, and fo the abfent confidered 
as future. Locke. 

2. It-may be obferved, that when the com- 
parifon intends only fimilitude or illuf- 
tration by likenefs, we ufe zo before the 
thing brought for illuftration; as, he 
compared anger to a fire, 


COM 


vs 


Solon compared the peaple unto the fea, and oras™” 


tors and counfellors to the winds} for thar the fea 

would be calm and quiet, if the winds did not 

. trouble it. Bacen’s Apophtbegris. 

3- When two perfons or things are com- 
pared; to ditcoyer their relative propor- 
tioi of any quality, «viò is ufed before 
the thing afed as a meafure. 

Black Macbeth 
Will fcm as pure as fnaw, being compar’d 
With my confinelefs harms.  Skake/p. Macleth. 
To compare 
Small things with greatett.  Milton’s Par. Reg. 
“He carv'd in ivory fuch a maid fo fair, 

As nature could not swieb his art compare. Drydcr. 

If he compares this tranftation awish the original, 
he will find that the three firft ftanzas are rendered 

# almot word for word, Addifon’s SpeEtator. 

4- To compare is in Spenfer ufed after the 
Latin comparo, for to get; to procure ; 
to obtain. 

But, both from back and belly, fill did fpare 
To fill his bags, and riches to compare. Fairy Ri 

COMPARE. x, f [from the verb. ] 

1. The ftate of being compared ; compa- 
rative eftimate ; comparison ; poflibility 
of entering into comparifon. 

There 1 the rareft things bave-feen, 

Oh, things without compare 1 Suehlings 

As their fmall galleys may not hold compare ` 
With our tall thips. Waller. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was feen 
Moft glorious. r Milton's Paradife Loft, 

2. Simile; fimilitude; illuftratien by com- 
parifon. 

| True fivains in lave fhall, in the world to come, 

rhymes, 

Full of prote, and oath, and big compare, 

Want fimilics, Shakelp. Troilus and Creffjda 
Comparison. x. /. [comparaifen, Freneh.] 
t. The aé of comparing. 

Natalis Comes, compering his parts with thofe 
of a man, reckons his elaws among them, which 

~ arè much more like thofe of a lion: fo eafy it is 
to drive on the compurijon tao far to make it good, 

l Grew's Muleunt 

Our anthor faves me the ecmparijon with tra- 
gedy; for he fays, that herein’he is tu imitate the 
tragick poet. Dryden. 

2. The Rate of being compared. 

1f we will rightly eftimate what we call good 
and evil, we thal find it lies'mudh in comparifon. + 

Lackes 

„Objets near our view are apt, tæ be thought 
greater than thofe of a larger fize that are more 
remote; and fo it is with pleafure and pain: the 
prefeot is apt -to carry it, and thofe at a diftance 
have the difadvantage in the ccmparifin. „Loeke. 

3. A comparative eftimate; proportian. 

1 lf men would live asreligion requires, the world 
would þe a moft lovely and defirable place, in com- 
Parifsn of what now it ise Tilfstfor. 

One ean farce’ imagine how fo plentiful a foil 
fhould become fo miferably unpeopled, i conpa- 
rifen of whas it once was. Addi). Remarks oh Tralye 

4. A fimile in writing or {peaking ; an al- 
luftration by fimilitude. 

As fair and as good a kind of hand in hand cops 
parifon, had been fomethingetoo fair and too good 
for any lady. Skhatejpenree 

5. [In grammar.] The formation of anad- 
jective through its various degrees of fig- 
nification ; as, frong, Pronger, flrongeft. . 

To COMPA‘RT. ve a. [compartir, Fr. 
from con and partior, Lat.] To divide ; 
to mark out a general defign into its va- 
rious parts and fubdivifions. 

I make hatte tu the calling and comparting o 
the whole work. Woatton's Architectures 

Compa’ari- 


| Approve their truths by Troilus; when their _ 


é 


COM 


COMPARTIMENT, x. f, (compartimenti 
French.] A divifionof a picture, or de- 
fign. i ` 

‘The circumference is divided into twelve com- 
fartinents, cach containing a complete picture. 
Pope. 
Courartition, #. f. [from ænpart.] 


1. The a& of comparting or dividing. 

I will come to the cemparririon, by which the 
authors of this art underftand a graceful and ufe- 
ful diftsibut’on of the whole groundplot, both for 
rooms of office and entertainment. Witton. 


2. The parts marked out, or feparaled ; 2 
feparate part. 
Their teniples and amphitheatres needed no com- 
partitions. Wottor's ArckiteEure. 
COMPARTMENT. 7. S- [compartiment, 
French.) Divifion; {eparate part of a 
defign, 
The fqnare will make you ready for all manner 
vf compartments, bates, pedcftals, and buildings. 
Peacham cn Drawing. 


To COMPASS. v.a. [compaffer, Fr. com- 
paffare, ltal. pafibus metiri, Latin.] 

1. To encircle ; to environ; to furround; 
to inclofe : it has Sometimes around, or 
about, added. 

A darkfome way, 
That deep defcended through the hollow ground, 
And was with dread and horrour compaffed around. 
Fairy Queer 
1 fee thee compafs’d with thy kingdom's peers, 
That {peak my faiutation in their minds. ‘ 
Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Now all the bleflings N i 
Of a giad father csmpafi thee about! Shak. Tempefl. 
The fhady trees cuver him with their fhadow : 
the willows of the brook ccmpafi him absut. 
Fob, xi. 22, 
Obferve the crowds that compafs him around. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
To dare that death, J will approach yet nigher ;- 
Thus wert thou compaffed with circling fire. Dryd. 
2. To walk round any thing. 
Old Chorineus compafr'd thrice the crew, 
ARd dipp’d an olive-branch io holy dew, 
Which thrice he fprinkled round. Dryden's En. 

3. To belezguer ; to befiege ; to block. 

‘Thine enemies thall caft a trench abont thee, and 
compafs thec round, and keep thee in on every fide. 
Luke, xix. 43. 


4. To grafp; toinclofe in the arms; to 
feize. á ~ 
5. To obtain ; to procure; to attain ; to 


have in the power. 2 
That which by wifdom he faw to be requifite for 
that people, was by as great wifdom compa/fid. 
i Hooker's Preface. 
His mafter being one of great regard, 
11 court to ecmpafs avy fuit not hard. 
Uubberd’s Tale. 
If J can cheek my erring love, J will; š 
If not, to compafs her Vil ufe my fkill.  Shakefp. 
Flow can you hope to ccmpafi your defigns, 
And not diffemble them ? Denbanrs Sophy. 
He had a mind to make himfelf mafter uf 
Weymouth, if he could compafs it without engag- 
ing his army before it. Clarendon. 
The church of Rome createth titular patriarchs 
of Conftantinopic and Alexandria; fo loth ia the 
pope to lufe the remembrance ut any title that he 
hath once compaffid. Brerewwwd. 
Invention is the firft part, and abfolutely ne- 
reffary to them both ; ye: no sule ever was, or ever 
can be given, how to cempufsite Dryden's Dufref. 
The knowledge of what is gnod and what is 
evil, what ough: and what ought not to be done, 
thing too large to be compe/e, and too hard to 
be maftered, without brains and ftady, parts and 
oucemplaticns South. 


K 
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Ta ev'ry wark regard the writer's end, 
Since none can cempafs more than they intend. 
Pepe. 
6. [In law.] To take meafures prepara- 
tory to any thing ; as, ro compats she 
dearh of the king. 
Co’mpass. n. f. [from the verb.J 
1. Circle; round. * + 
This day I breathed firfts time is come round ; 
And where I did begin, there fhall Fend: 
My life is sun its compass. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
2. Extent; reach; grafp. 
O Juliet, I already know thy grief; 
It {trains me paft the the of my wits. Sbakefp. 
That which is out of the compafs of any man’s 
power, is to that man impoffible. South's Sermons. 
How few there are may be juftly bewailed, the 
compafs of them extending but from the time of 
Hippocrates to that of Marcus Antoninus. Temple. 
Animals in their genaration are wifer than the 
fons of meoj; but their wifdom is confined to a 
few particulars, and lies in a very narrow compa/s. 


Addifon's Spectator. |- 


This author hath tried the force and compaf: of 
our language with much fuceefs. Swift. 
3. Space ; room ; limits, either, of time or 
fpace. : a 
No lefs than the cempafs of twelve books is 
t taken up'in thefe. Pepes Effay on Homer's Bartle. 
The Englifh are good confederates in an entsr- 
prize which may be difpatched in a fhort campajs 
of time. Addifon’s Freeboider. 
You have heard what hath been here done for 
the poor by the five hofpitals and the workhoufe, 
within the compajs of one year, and towards the 
end of a long, expenfive war. Atterbury. 
4. Enclofure; circumference. 
I + And their mount Palatine, 
Th’ imperial palace, compas huge, and figh 
The ftroéture. Milan's Paradife Regained, 
Old Rome from fuch a race deriv’d her birth, 
Which now on feven high hills triumphant reigns; 
And in that compafs all the world contains. 
Drydens Virgil. 
5. A departure from the right line; an 
indire& advance ; as, to fetch a compats 
round the camp. A 
6. Moderate {pace ; moderation ; due li- 
mits. i 
Certain it is, that In two hundred years before 
(1 {peak within compa’) no fuch commiffion had 
been executed in cither of thefe provinces. 
- Davies on Ireland. 
Nothing is likelier to keep a man within com- 
pafs, than the having conftantly before his eyes the 
fate af his affairs, in a regular courfe of account. 
s Lockt. 
7. The power ofthe voice to exprefs the 


notes of mufick. 
You would found me from my loweft nate to 
the top of my cempa/s. Skak fpeare’s Hamlet. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerfal frame began : 
, _ From harmony to harmony —_" 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran, 
The diapafon clofing full in man. Dryden. 
8. [This is rarely uled in the fingular.] 
The intrument with which circles are 


drawn. , 
If they be two, they are two fo 
As Riff twin compaffes are two t 
Thy foul, the fixt foot, makes no fhow 
; To move; but doth, if th’ other ds. 
In his hand, 

He took the golden compafitsy prepar'd 
In God's eternal ore, tu circursteribe 
This univeife, and all created things. 


Dorne, 


` Milers Paradife Loefl., 


To fix one foot of their compas wherever they 
think fit, and extend the other tu fuch terrible 
lengths, without deferibing any circusnference at 
al, is to dave us and ehemfelve. in a very uncertain 
fate. Smif: 


COM 


9. The inftrument compofed of a needle 
and card, whereby mariners fteer. 

The breath of religion fills the fails; profit is 
the cempafs by which faGious men fteer their 
courfe. King Charles 

Rude as their fhips was navigation then, 

No ufeful compefs or meridian known : 
Coafting they kept the land within their ken, 
And kuew no north but when the pole-ftar hone. 
Drydens 
With eoual force the tempek blows by turns 
From ev'ry corner of the fcaman’s compas. 
Rowe's Fane Share, 
He that firft difcovered the ufe of the compafs, 
did more for the fupplying aod increafe of ufetul 
commodities, than thote who built workhoufes. 
Locke. 
10. In old language there was a phrafe, 
to come in compa/s, to be brought round. 
Compass-saw. x, f- 
The cempafs-fazw fhould not have its teeth fet, 


as other Saws have; but the edge of it fhould be , 


made fo broad, and the back fo thin, that it may 
eafily follow the broad edge. Its office is to cut a 
round ; and thercfore the edge muft be made broad, 
and the back thin, that the back may have a wide 

' kerf to turn in. Moxon. 

COMPASSION. 2. /. [compaffion, French, 
from con and patior,‘Lat.] Pity; com- 
miferation ; {orrow for the fufferings of 
others ; painful fympathy. 

Ye had ccmpaffion of me in my bonds. 

i Hebrews, X. 340 
Their angry hands 
i My brothers hold, and vengeance thefe exaSt ; 
This pleads eompaffitn, and repents the fact. 
bis Dryden's Fabhs. 
The good-natured man is apt to bz moved with 
compajjon for thofe misfurtuacs or infirmities, 
which another would turn into ridicule. 
Addifins Spefator. 
Ta Compa’sston. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] 
To pity ; to compaffionate ; to commi- 
ferate. - A word {carcely ufed. 

O heavens! can you kear a good man groan, 
And not relent, or not con:paffien him ? 

Sbhakelpeare's Titus Andronicus. 

Compa sstonaTe. adj. [from compaffion.] 

Inclined to compaffion ; inclined to 

pity; merciful; tender; melting ; foft s 

eafily affected with forrow by the mifery 
of others. 

There never was any heart truly great and ge- 
nerous, that was not alfo tender and compaffionare, 

South's Sermerse 
To COMPASSIONATE. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To pity; to commiferate. 

Experience layeth princes torn eftates before their 
eyes, and withal perfuades them to compaffionate 
themfelves. Raleigh. 

Compafficnates my pains, and pitics me ! > 
What is compaffion, when ‘tis void of love? * 

Addifon's Cato. 
Comea’ss1onaTELY. adv. | from compa 
fionate.] Mercifully ; tenderly. 

The fines were aligned to the rebuilding St. 
Paul's, and thought therefore to be the more fe- 
verely impofed, and the lefs compujfionately reduced 

| and excufed. £ Clarendon. 
COMPATE'RNITY. 2. f. [con and paterni- 
tas, Latin.] 

Goflipred, ur ecmpaternity, by the canon law, ig 
a fpiritual affinity ; and a juror that was gofip tọ 
either of the parties might, in former times, have 
been chailenged as not indifferent by our law. 

i Davies's Stare of Ireland. 
CompaTisiLity.2./. [from compatible} 
Confiftency ; the power of co-exifting 
with fomething elle ; agreement with 
any thing. 


: COMPA- 


, 


~ 
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COMPATIBLE. adj. [corrupted, by an 
unfkilful compliance with pronunciation, 


from competible, from competo, Latin, zo- 


fuit, to agree. Conpetible is found in good 
Writers, and oupnt always to be nfed. ] 

1, Suitable to; fit for; confiftent with; 
not incongruous to. = 

The object of the wiil is fuch a good as is com- 
pail to an intellectual nature. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. Confitent ; agreeable. 

Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as 
are by nature the moft comparible; valour with 
anger, miceknels with piety, and prudence with 
diffimulation. Brome. 

e COMPATIBLENESS. x. f. [from compati- 
ble.) Confiftency ; agreement with any 
thing. 

Compa tTisiy. adu, [from compatible. 
Fitly ; fuitably. 

Compa’trent. adj. [from con afd paticr, 
Latin.] Suffering together: Dia. 

Compa’rrRiot. n. f. [frőm con and patria, 
Lat.] One of the fame country. D#@. 

The governor knew he was fo circumfpect as 
not to adhere to any of the faétions of the time, 
in a neutrality indifferently and friendly entertain- 

+ _ ing all his cempatricrs. Drummond, 

Compe’er. 2. /. [cempar, Latin.] Equal; 
companion ; colleague; affociate. 
Sefoftris, 
That monarchs harnefs’d, to his chariot yols'd 
Bafe fervitude, and his dcthron'd compcers 
Lath’d furioufly. Philips. 
To Compe’er. w. a. [from the noun.} To 
be equal with; to mate. 
To his own grace he doth exalt himfclf 
More than in your advancement. 
——lIo my right, 
By mc inveited, he compeers the bet. - 
Skakefpeare’s King Lear. 
To COMPE’L. w. a. [compello, Latin.} 


COM 


COMPE'LLABLE., adj. [from compcl.] That 
may be forced. Perhaps it fhould be 
compellible, a 

COMPELLA TION. x. f. [from compello, 
Latin.] The ftyle of addrefs ; the word 
of falutation. 

The ftile beft fitted for all perfons, on al] occa- 
fions, to ufe, is the compellzticn of Father, which 
our Saviour firft taught. Duppa’s Rules of Devcticn. 

The peculiar compelfation of the kings in France, 
is by fire, whichis nothing elfe but fathers Temple. 

COMPE'LLER, 2. f [from cempel.] He that 
forces another. 

CO’MPEND. x. fi [compendtum, Latin.] 
Abridgment ; fummary ; epitome; con- 
traction ; breviate. 

Fix in memory the difcourfes; and abftra& 


them into brief compendi. 
Waits's Improvement of the Mind. 
CompenpDra rious. adj. [compendiarius, 
Lat.] Short; contracted; fummary ; 
abridged. 
Comrennio’sity.2.f.[from compendious. | 
Shortnefs; contracted brevity. Did. 
Compe’n piovs. aaj. [from compendium. ] 
Short; fummary ; abridged; compre- 
henfive; holding much in a narrow 
fpace ; direct; near; by which time is 
faved, and circuition cut off. 

They learned more compendious aod expeditious 
ways, whereby they fhortened their labours, and 
gained time. Woodward. 

Compe nvrousty. adv. [from compen- 
dious. | Shortly ; in a fhort method ; fum- 
marily; in epitome. 

By the apoftles we have the fubftance of Chrif- 
tian belief .ompendioufly drawn into few and fhort 
articles. Heoker. 

The ftate or condition of matter, before the world 
was a-making, iscompendioufly expreifed by the word 
chaos. Benticy. 


1. Yo force to fome att; to oblige; to} Comre’xpiousness. xf. [from compen- 


conitrain ; to neceflitate ; to urge irre- 
fiftibly. 3 
You will compel me then to read the will ? 

Shakefpeare's Filius Cafar. 

The fpinners, carders, fullers, compil à by hun- 


cry 
And lack. of other means, in defp’rate manner 
Daring th’ event to the teeth, are all in uproar. 
Skake{prare. 
He refufed, and faid, I will not ear: but his 
fervants, together with the woman, compelled him. 
1 Samuel, xxvii. 23. 
But firit the Jawlefs tyrant, who denies ~ 
To know their God, or meffagc to regard, 
Muf be compell'd by figns and judgments dire. 
Ailton. 
All thefe bleffings could but enable, not compel, 
us to be happy. Ciarendon. 
Whole draves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood. Dryden. 
za To take by force or violence ; to ravith 
from; tofeize. This fignification is un- 
common and harfh. i 
The fibje@ts grief 
Comes through commi dions, which comp:/ from 
each 
The fixth part of his fubftance, to be levied 
Without delay. Sbakejpeare’s Henry VIT 
3. To gather together, and unite in a com- 
pany. A Latiailm, compziere gregen. 
He to the town ieturn‘d, 
Attended by the chicfr Wto fought the field, 
Now friendiy mix’d, and in one troop compell'd. 
Dryden 
4. To feizc; to overpower, 
Our men fecure norg a.ds nor centres held, 
p Bureafy Cccp their weary ints empet d, Dryden. 


dious.) Shortnefs; brevity ; comprehen- 
fion in a narrow compa(s. 

The inviting eafinefs and compendioufnefs of this 
alfertion, fhould dazzle the eyes. Bentley's Sermons. 

COMPENDIUM. n. f. [Latin.] Abridg- 
ment; fummary; breviate ; abbrevia- 
ture; that which holds much in a nar- 
row room; the ncar way, 

After we are grown well acquainted with a fhort 
fyftem or compendium of a {cience, which is written 
in the plaine(t and moft fimple manner, it is then 
proper to read a larger regular treatife on that fub- 
ject. Waits on the End. 

COMPENSABLE. adj. {from compen/fate.] 
That which may be recompenfed. 

To COMPE’NSATE. v. a, [compenjo, La- 
tin.} To recompenfe; to be equiva- 
lent to; to counterbalance; to counter- 
vail; to make amends for. 

The length of the night, and the dews thereof, 
do compenfate the heat of the day. Bacon's Nat. Hip. 

The pleafures cf lite do not cemperfate the mife- 

ICS wi a = Prior. 

Nature to thefe, withsut profufinn kind, 

The proper urgans, proper pow’rs, ailign’d ; 
Each feeming want compenjared of courte, 


Here with degrees of fwittnels, there of force. Pope. f 


Comrensa rion. n, f. [from compenfate. | 
Recompence; fomcthing equivalent ; 
amends. 3 

Poynings, the better to make comprafation of his 
fervice in the wars, called a parliament, Bacor. 
All other debts may con penfation find y 
But love isvtriftyand will be paid in kind. 
~ Dryden's Aurengzebes 


\ 
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Compr’nsative. adj. [from compenfate.] 
That which compenfates; that which 
countervails. s , 

To COMPE’NSE. V. a. N Latin.] 
To compenfate; to countervail; to be 
equivalent to; to counterbalance; to 
recompenfe, ° 

Ir feemeth, the weight of the quickfilver doth 
not compenfe the weight of a Rone, more than the 
weight of the aqua-fortis. #acon's Natural Ifory. 

The joys of the two marriages were ccmpenjed 
with the mournings and funerals of prince Arthur. 

Bacon's Henry VM. 


To COMPERE’NDINATE. v. a. [com- 
perendino, Lat.] To delay. 

COMPERENDINA TION. 2. f. [from com- 
perendinate,] Delay; dilatorinefs.. 


COMPETENCE. f ? 
aE a nj [from competent .} 


1. Such a quantity of any thing as is fuf- 
cient, without fuperfluity. 

Something of fpcech is to be indulged to com- 
mon civility, more to intimacies, and a competency 
to thofe recreative difcourfes which maintain the 

- chearfylnefs of fociety. Gow. of Tongue. 
z. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, 
is equal to the neceflities of life. ` 
For competence of life 1 will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil. 
Skake'peare’s Henry IV, 
lt is no mean happinefs to be feated in the 
mean: fuperfluity comes founer by white hairs, but 
competency lives longer. Shak. Merch, of Venice. 
A difcreet learned clergyman, with a competercy 
fit for one of his education, may bean entertaining, 
an ufeful, and fometimes a necefTary companion. 
d Susifte 
Reafon’s whole pleafure, all the joys of fenfe, 
Lic in three words, health, peace,.and competence. 
Pope. 
3- [In law.] The power or capacity of 
a judge or court, for taking cognifance 
of an affair. 


CO’MPETENT. adj. [comperens, Latin. ] 
1, Suitable; fit; adequate ; proportionate.. 
Uf there be any power in imaginatiun, the dif- 
tance muft be competent, the medium not adverfe, 
and the body apt and proportionate. Bac. Nat. Hifl. 
2. Adapted to any purpofe without defect 
or fuperfuity. 

‘The greateft captain of the Englith Brought ra- 
ther a guard, than a competent army, to recover ire- 
land. Davies on Ireland. 

To draw men from great excefs, it is not anif, 
though we ufe them unto fomewhat lefs than is 
conipetent. Hecker. 

3. Reafonable ; moderate.. 

A competent number of the old Being firtt read, 
the rew fhould fucceed. Hetker. 

The clergy have gained fome infight into men 
and things, and a compiten knowledge of the 
world. , Atterbury's Sermons. 

4. Qualified 5 fit: a competent judge, is one 
who has a right of jurifdi@ion in the 
cafe, 

Let us firft confider how competent we are for the 
office. Government of the Tongue. 

5. Confiftent with; incident to, 

That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of 
thingr, who never flambers nor Meeps, but is uot 
competent to any finite being. Lorke. 

Co’mperentiy. adv. [from competent. }! 
1. Adequately ; properly. 
Frhink it hath been competently proved. Bentley. 
2. Reafonably ; moderately ; without’ fu- 
perfluity or want. 

Some places require men competently- endowed ; 
but none think the appointment to bea duty of 
juftice bound tu refpect defert.. Wott tte 


COMPE- 


~ 


ra vA 
COM 
“COMPE’TIBLE. adj. [from compero, La- 
tin, For this word a-corrupt orthogra- 
phy has introduced compatible.| Suit- 
able to; confiftent with. 
lt is not camprtible with the grace of God fo 
much as to incline any man to do evil. 
. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Thofe are properties not at all competible to body 
or matter, though of never tu pure a mixture. 
Glanaiile. 
The duration of eternity à parte ante is fuch 3 
is only competidle to the eternal God, and not com- 
municable to any created being. Sir Afatib.w Hule. 
‘Compc’rincensss. s, f. [from comperi- 
Ale.] Suitablenefs; fitnefs. 

COMPETITION. x. j [from con and 
fetitio, Latin.} ) 

1. The act of endeavouring to gain what 
another endeavours to gain at the fam 
time; rivalry; contet. 3 

"The ancient flames of difcord and inteftine wars 
upon the competition of bath houfes, would again 
return. h Bacon. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian’s could 
not came in competiticn. Dryden's Dufre{nzy. 

Though what produces any degrec of pleafure be 
initfelf good, and what is apt to produce any de- 
gree of pain be evil, yet often we du not call it 
fo, when it comes in competition: the degrees a'fo 
of pleafure and pain have a preference. Lockr. 

We should be afhamed to rival inferiours, and 
difhonvnr our nature by fo degrading a competiticn. 

Rogers. 

2. Donble claim; claim of more than one 
to one thing.: anciently with so. 

Competition to the crown there is none, nor can 
be. Bacon. 

3. Now with for. 

The prize uf beauty was difputed till you were 

, feen; but how all pretenders have withdrawn their 
claims: there is no competition but for the fecond 


place. s Dryden. 
COMPETITOR. x. /. [con and petitor, La- 
tin. ] 


1. One that has a claim oppofite to an- 
other’s; a rival: with for before the 
thing claimed. 

How furious and impatient they be, 

And cannot brook competirors in love. 

e Shakefpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 

Some undertake fuits with purpofe to let them 
fall, to gratify the competitor. Bacon. 

Cicereius and Scipio were competitors for the of- 
fice of prætor. Tatler. 

Hewho trufts in God has the advantage in pre- 
fent felicity; and, when we take futurity inta the 
account, ftands alone, and is acknowledged to have 
no competitor. Rogers. 

2. It had formerly of before the thing 
claimed. 

Selymes, king of Algiers, was in arms againtt 
his brother Mechemetes, compititcr of the king- 
dom. Knoller's Hiftury. 

3. In Shakefpeare it feems to fignify only 
an opponent. 

The Guildfords are in arms, 
And every hour more competitors 
Finck to the rebels.  Sbatefpeare's Richard M11. 

Cometia’rion. 2. f (from compilo, Lat.] 

1. A collection from varions authors, 

z. An aflemblage ; a coacervation. 

There is in it a fmall vein filled with fpnr, 
probably fioce the time of the compilation of the 
mafs, + Woodward on Foffils. 

To COMPILE. v. a, [compilo, Latin. 

1. To draw up from various authors; to 
colleét into one body. 

2. Towrite; to compofe. 

lo peetry they ccmpile the praifes of virtuons 
men and actions, and fatires again vice. Temple. 

á 


3. To contain; to comprife: not ufed. 


ComerLeMenT. n. fe [from compile.J 


Comercer. x. fe [from compile.) A col- 


CoMPLa’ CENCE. 
Compra’ cency. 
t. Pleafure ; fatisfaction ; gratification. 


2. The caufe of pleafure ; joy, 


COM 
Ry the accounts which authors have left, they 
might learn that the face of fea and land is the 
fame that it was when thote accounts were compiled. 
Woedaard's Natural Ushiry. 
The regard ho had for his fhield, had cauted 
him formerly to con:pife a diflertation concerning it, 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 


After fo lung a race as I have ran 
Through fairy tand, which thofe iz books ccmpile, 
Give leave to reft me. Spenfer. 


-4. To make up; to compofe. Not ufed, 


Lion tike, anlandith and more wild, 
Slave to his pride, and all his nerves being natu- 
tally compil d 
Of eminent Rrength, talks out and preys upen a 
filly &cep. Chapman's Died, 


Coacervation; the att of piling toge- 
ther; the act of heaping up. 

I was encouraged to allay how I could build a 
man; Ñor there ia a moral as well as a natural or 
artificial compifement, and of better materials. 

Wotton on Educatiors 


lector; one who frames a compofition 
from various anthors. 
Some draw experiments into titles and tables; 
thofe we call compilers. Bacon's New Atalantis. 
Some painful compiler, who will Rudy old lan- 
guage, niay inform the world that Robert carl of 
Oxtord was high treafurer. Swift. 


ne f. [complacentia, 
low Latin.) 


I by converfing canoot thefe erect 

From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. ` 
Milton, 

When the fupreme faculties move regularly, the 
inferior affections following, there arifes a ferenity 
and complacency upon the whole foul. Sourb. 
Difeaics extremely leffen the complacence we have 
in all the good things of this life. eter. Sermons. 
Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man 
with fatistaction and complacency, if they difcover 
none of the like in them{cives. Addifon's Speffaror. 


© thon, in heav'n and earth the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath! O thou, 
My tole complacence! Milton's Paradife Lift. 


3. Civility; complaifance ; foftnefs of 


manners. 

They were not fatisfied'with their governour, 
and apprehenfive of his rudenefs and want of em- 
placeecy. Glorendor. 

His great humanity appeared in the benevolence 
of his afpedt, the complacency of his behaviour, and 
the tone of his voice. Aiddifon’s Freebolder. 

Complacency and truth, and manly fwectnefs, 
Dwell cver on his tongue, and fmooth his thoughts, 

Addifan, 

With mean complacence ne ‘er betray your trutt, 

Nor be fo civil.as to prove unjatt. Pape. 


COMPLACENT. adj. [complacens, Lat.] 


Civil; affable ; foft; complaifant. 


Te COMPLAIN, vw. n. [complaindre, Fr.] 


1. To mention with forrowor refentment ; 
to murmur; to lament. With of before 
the caufe of forrow: fometimes with ox. 

Lord Haftings, 
Humbly complaining to her deity, 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. 
P Shakefpeare’s Ri bard MI. 
IJ will fpeak in the anguifh of my fpirit; Iwill 
complain in the bitternefs of my foul. Yob, vii. 11. 
hall I, like thee, an Friday night cemplain ? 
For on that day was Cœur de Leon fain. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Do not all men complain, even thefe as weil as 
others, of the great ignorance of mankind ? 
» Burne? Preface to Theory of Earth. 


COM 


Thua accurs‘d, 
Inmidit of water | complain of thirtt. Dryden. 
2. Sometimes with for before the canfal 
noun. 

Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man 

for the punithment of his fins? Lam. iil. 39: 
3. To inform againft, 

Now, matter Shallow, you'll complain ef me to 

the council? — Shate/p. ‘one Wives of Wiadfor. 

To Comps.a‘tn. v. a. [This fenfe ts rare, 
and perhaps not very proper.} To la- 
ment; to bewail. 

Pale death our valiant leader hath opprefs'd, 
Cume wreak his Ioh whom bootlets ye complain, 

Fairfax. 

Gaufride, who couldtt fo well inihime compioiy, 

The death of Richard, with an arrow faine ~ 
Dryden's Fables 

They might the grievance inwardly complain, 

But outwardly they needs maft temporize. è 
a Dan, Civil War. 
COMPLAINANT. a. f. [from complain, | 
One wha urges a ivit, or commences 

a profecntion, againft another. ) 

Congreve and this author are the moft eager 

complainants of the difpute. Collier's Defence. 

Compnainer. a. fe [from complain.] 
One who complains; a mmurmurer; a 
lamenter. 

St. Jude obferves, that the murmurers and corre 
plainers are the (2me who {peak fwelling words. 

Government cf the Tongue, 

Philips is a complaincr; and on this accufion | 
told lord Carteret, that camplaincrs never fuccecd at 
court, though railers do. Ssvifi. 

CompLa int. 2. f. (complainte, French. ] 
t. Reprefentation of pains or injuries ; 
lamentation. 

I cannot find any eaufe of complaint, that good 
laws have fo much been wanting unto as, aswe to 
them. Hooker's Dedication. 

As for me, is my complaint to man, Fob, xxi. 4» 

Adam faw 
Already in part, though hid in gloomieft thade, 
To forrow abandon’d, but worft telt within, ` 
And in a troubled fea of pamon gafs’d, 
Thos to difburthen fought with fad complaint. Afilt. 
z. The canfe or fabject of complaint; 
rief, 

The poverty of the clergy in England hath been 

the complaint of all who wifh well to the church. 
k Swift. 
3. A malady; a difeafe. 
_ One, in a complaint of his bowels, was let blood 
till he had (carce any left, and was perfeétly cured. 
3 x dårbutbnet, 
4. Remonflrance againft; information a- 
aint. 

Full of vexation, come J with complaint 
Againt my child. Shak. Midjum. Night's Dream, 

In evil ftrait this day I and 
Before my judge, cither to undergo 
My (elf the total crime, or to accufe 
My other felf, the partner of my life; 

Whiofe failing, while her faith to me remains, 

1 thonld conceal, and not expofe to blame 

By my complaint; but frict neceffity 

Subdues me, and calamitous conftraint. Milton, 

Againil the guddefs thefe complaints he made, 

J Dryden's ZEntid, 

COMPLAISANCE. 2. f. [complaifance, Fr.] 

Civility; defire of pleafing ; act of adu- 
lation. 

Her death is but in comp/aifance to here Dryden. 

You muft allo be indutlrious to diftover the opi- 
nion of your enemies; for yau may be aflured, 
that they will give you no quarter, and allow no- 
thing to ¢emplaifjance. Dryden's Dufrejncy. 

Fair Venus wept the fad difatter 
Of having loft her fav'rite doves 
In comploifance poor Cupid mourn'd; 
His grief reliev'd his mother’s pain. Prior, 


COMPLAI- 


COM 


COMPLAISANT. adj. [complaifant, Fr.] 
Civil; dedirous to pleafe. 
There are to whom my fatire feems too bold; 
Scarce to wile Peter cmplaifanr enough, 
And fomething faid or Chareres mucirtoo rough. 
Pope. 
ComPLAISARTLY. adv. [from complai- 
Jam.) Civilly; with defire to p'eate ; 
ceremonioudly. 
In plenty ftarving, tantaliz’d io ftate, 
And complaifantly help’d to all 1 hate; 
Treated, carefa'd, and tir'd, I take my leave. Pope. 
Compiaisa nT wess. m f. {from complai- 
fant.) Civility; compliance. Dia.i 
To Compra nate.) v. a. [from planus,! 
To ComPLa’NE. Lat.] To level; to 
reduce to a flat and even furface. 
The vertebra of the neck and back-bone are’ 
made fhort and complanated, and firmly braced with 


mufcles. Derbamw 
Cospre’at. See COMPLETE. f 
COMPLEMENT, z. f. (complementum, La- 
tin.] ‘ 
1. Perfection ; fulnefs ; completien ; com- 
pletement. 


Our cuftam is both to place jt in the front of 
our prayers as a guide, and to add it in the end of 
fome principal limbs or parts, as a complement 
which fully perfetech whatfoever may be defective 
in the reft. . Hooker. 

They as they feafted had their fill, 

For a full complement of all their ill. Hubberd’s Tale, 

For a complement of thefe bleflings, they were 
enjoyed by the protection of a king of the moft 
harmlefs difpofition, the moit exemplary piety, the 
greateft fobriety, chaftity, and mercy. o Clarendon. 

The fenGible nature, in its complement and integ- 
rity, hath five exterior powers or faculties. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

z. Complete fet; complete provifion ; the 
full quantity or namber. 

The god of love himielf inhabits there, 

With all hia rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 
His complement of flores, and total war. Prior. 

3- Adfcititious circumftances ; apppnda- 
ges; parts not neceflary, but ornamen- 
tal: whence ceremony was called comple- 
ment, now corrupted to caupliment. 

Ifthe cafe permitteth not baptifm to have the 
deceat complements of baptifm, better it were to en- 
Joy the body without his furniture, than to wait for 
this, till the opportunity ef that, for which we de- 
fire it, be lof. Hooker. 

Thefe, which have leftly fprung up, for eomple- 
ments, rites, O of church ations, 
are, in truth, for the greateft part, fuch filly 
thiogs, that very eafinefs doth make them hard to 
be difpucted of in ferious manner. Hecker, 

A doleful cafe defires 2 doleful fong, 

Without vain art'or curious complements. Spenfer. 

Garnifh'd and deck’d ia modent complement, 
Not working with the ear, but with the eye. Shak, 

“4. [In geometry.] What remains of a 
quadrant of a circle, or of ninety de- 
grees, after any certain arch hath been 
retcenched from it. 

-5- [In aftronomy. ] 
ftar from the zenith. 

6. Comprement of the curtain, in forti- 
fication, that part in the interiour fide 
of it which makes the demigorge. 

7. Arithmetical ComPLement of a Loga- 
rithm, is what thé logarithm wants of 
10,000,000. Chambers. 

COMPLE’TE. adj. (completus, Latin.} 

1. Perfeét; full; having no deficiencies. 

With vs the reading of fcripture is a part of our 
chorch liturgy, a special portion of the Service 

Vou. I. 


The diftance of a 


COM 
which we do to God; and not an exercife to {pend | 
the time, when one doth wait for another coming, 
tN the affembly of them that shall afterwards 
worthip him be complere. Hooker. 

And ye are complete in him which is the head 
cfa) principality and power. Coleffians, ii. 10. 

‘Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worfhip Ajax. Shak. 

2. Complete, having no degrees, cannot 
properly admit morz and mof. 

If any difpofition fhould appear towards fo gond 
a work, the affittance of the legiflative pawer would 
be neceffary to make it more complete. - Swift. 

3. Finifhed ; ended; concluded. 
This courfe of vanity almott compl:té, 
Tir'd in the field of life, I hope retreat. Prior. 
To ComPLE'TE. v.a. [from the noun.] 
To perfe&t; to finith. 
Mr. Sanderfon was completed malter of arts. 
Walton. 

Bred only and comp/ered to the tafte f 
OF luftful appetence. „Bilton. 

To town he comes, cempleterthe nation’s hope, 
And heads the bold train'd-bands, and burns a pope. 

N Pope. 
Compue'tety. adv.. [from complete. ] 
Fully ; perfeétly. 

Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll 

Through fpace, of matter fo completely full? 
Blackmore. 

Whatever perfon would afpire to be compicrely 
witty, fmart, humorous, and polite, mutt be able to 
retain in his memory every fingle fentence con- 
tained in this work. Swift. 

Compre’ rement. n. f [from complete- 
ment, French.} ‘The act of completing. 
llow me to give you, from the beft authors, the 
origin, the antiquity, the growth, the change, and 
the completement of fatire among the Romans. 
Dryden's Dedication’ to Juvenal. 
Comprereness. 2. f. [from complete.] 
Perfection ; the ftate of being com- 
lete. 

I cannot allow their wifdom fuch a completeness 
and inerrability as to exclude myfelf. K. Charles. 

Thefe parts go to make up the complerene/s of any 
fubjedt. Watts's Logick. 

Courie’rion. ». /. [from complete] 
1. Accomplithment; act of fulfilling ; ftate 
of being fulfilled. 

There was a full entire harmony and confent of 

-all the divine predictions, receiving their completion | 
in Chrift, South. | 
2. Utmott height; perfect fate. im 
He makes it the utmoft completion of an ill cha- | 
racter to bear a malevolence to the beft men. Pope. 
COMPLEX. ) adj. [complexus, Latin. ] 
ComPLB’xXED. Compofite ; of many 
parts ; not fimple; including many par- 
ticulars. É 

‘To exprefs complexed fignifications, they tonk a; 
liberty to compound and piece together creatures of 
allowable forms into. mixtures inexj(tent. Broan. 
_ , Ideas made up of feveral fimple ones, 1 call cga- 
flex; fuch as beauty, gratitude, a man, the vni- 
verfe; which, though complicated of various fim- 
ple ideas, or complex ideas made up nf fimple ones, 
yet are cònfidered each by itfelf as one. Locke, 

A fecondary effentis! mode, called a property, 
fometimes goes toward making up the eflence of 
2 romplex being. - Warts. 

With fuch perfectionfram'd 
Is this complex ftupendous Icheme of things, 
Thaha Spring. 
Co'mPLEX. af. [from -the adjective. ] 
Complication ; colleéion. 

This parableof the wedding fupper comprehiends 
in it the whole complex of all the bleflings and pri- 
vileges exhibited by the gufpel. South's Sermons. 

Compue’xeoness. 2. f. [from complex.] 
Complication ; involution of many par- 


COM 


ticular parts in one integral; contra- 
riety to fimplicity ; compound ftate ‘or 
nature. p " 

From the cemplexednefs of thefe moral ideas, 
there follows another inconvenience, that the mind 
cannot eafily retain thofe precife combinations, 

Locke. 

Compre’xion. 2. f. [complexio, Latin:} 
1. "The inclofure or involution of one thing 
in another. ES 

Though the terms of propofitions may be com- 
plex, yet where she compofition of the argument 
is plain, Ample, and regtlar, it is properly called a 
dimple fyllogilin, fince the complexion does nat+be- 
long to the {yHogittick form of it. Watts 

z. The colour of the external parts of any 
body. ' “ie 

Men judge by the complexion of the tky 
The ftate and inclination of the day.* ` 

Shakefpeare’s Rickard Il, 

What fee you in thofe papers, that you lofe 
‘So much complexion ? Shakefpeare’s Heny Ve 

He lo takes on yonder,-fo rails againit all mar- 
ried mankind, fo curfes all Eye's daughters, of what 
compl xion faever. Sbakefpeare. 

Why doth net beauty then refine, the wit, 

And good complexion rectify the will? - Dawiese 

Nicenefs, though it renders them infign!ficant to 
great purpofes, yet it polifhes their complexion, and 
makes their fpirits feem more vigorous. 

Collier on Pride, 

If I write on a blac man, I ran over all the 
eminent perfons of that complexion. Addifon's Spette 

3. The temperature of the body, accord- 
ing to the various proportions of the four 
medical humours. 

‘Tis ill, though different your complexions are, 
The family of heav’n for men thould war.  ’ 

Dryden's Fables. 

For from all tempers he could fervice draw ; 
The worth of each, with its allay, he knew; 
And, as the confident of nature, faw 
How th: complexions did divide and brew. Dryden. 

The snetliods of providence, men of this’ cop- 
plexion mult be unfit for the contemplation of, 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Let melancholy rule fupreme, 
Choler prefide, nr blond, or phlegm, 
It makes no diffrence in the cafe, 
Nor is complexion honour’s place. 


Comece‘xionan. ad. [from complexion. ] 
Depending on the complexion or tem- 
perament of the body. 

Men and other animals receive difterent tinc- 
tures from complexiona/ cfllorefcencies, and defend 
ftill lower as they partake of the fuliginous and de- 

. Nigrating humours, 6) Brown, 

Ignorance, where it proceeds from early. or cpm- 
plexional prejudices, will not wholly exclude from 
favour of God. Fiddes, 

ComrLE'xIONALLY. adv., [from «pri 
přxion,) Ry complexion. r 

An Ino.an king fent unto Alexander a fair wo- 
man, ted with poifons, eigher by converie orco- 


i 


Swift. 


pulation complexicnally to deftroy him. 
» Browny Vulgar Errors. 
Compue’xiy. adv. [from complex.] In 
a complex manner ; not fimply. 
Compre’xwess.. 2. f [from complex.] 
The ftate of being complex. 
Comprie’xure. x. fi [from complex.] The 
involution or complication of one thing 
with others. - å 
Comeriance, nf [from comply.) 
1. ‘Phe a& of yielding to any defire or 
demand ; accord; fubmiffion. 
l am far from excnfing thar compliance, for ple- 


nary confent it was not, to hivdeftruction. 
` King Chaeles. 


3 A We 


COM 


_ We are fres from any neceffary determination of 
our will to any particular aétion, and from a ne- 
ceflary compliance with our defire, fet upon any 
particular, and then appearing preferable, good. 

Locke. 

Let the king meet compliance in your looks, 
A free and ready yielding to his withes. Rowe. 
Tho actions to which the world folicits our com- 
pliance, are fins, which forfeit eternal expe€tations. 
Rogers. 
What eempliances will remove diffenfion, while 
the liberty continues of profeffing what new opi- 
` nions we pleafe ? Scvifte 

2. A difpofition to yield to others; com- 

plaifance. i 
He was a man of few words, and of great com- 
plhiance; and ufually delivered that as h's opinian, 
which he forefaw would be grateful to the king. 
Clarendon: 
Compxi’ant. adj. [from comply.] 
1. Yielding; bending. 
The compliant boughs 
Yielded them. exe, Milton's Paradife Loft, 


< 


2. Civil; complaifant. 4 


.To COMPLICATE. v.ä: [complico, La- 


tün.) 
3. To entangle one with another ; to join ; 
to involve mutually. 

Though -the particular aétions of war are com- 

" plieate in fa&, yet they are feparate and dittinet in 
right. ~~ Bacon. 
In cafe our offence againft God hath been com- 
plicated with injury to men, we fhould make ref- 
titutign. Tillorfen. 

When the difeafe is complicated with other dif- 
eafes, one mult confider that which is moft dan- 
gerous. Arbuthnot on Dier. 

There are a multitude of human actions, which 
have fo many complicated circumftances, atpects, 
end fituations, with regard to time and place, per- 
fons and things, that it is impoffible for any one 
to pafs = right judgment concerning them, with- 
out entering into mof of thefe circumftances. 

á Watts. 
3. Tonite by involution of parts onc in 
another. 

Comunotion in the parts may make them apply 
themfelzes one to another, or complicate and difpote 

. them after the manner requifite to make them ftick. 

Boyle's Hiftery of Firmnefs. 

3. To form by complication; to form by 

the union of feveral parts into one in- 
tegral, i 

Dreadful was the din 
Of hiffing through the hall ! thick fwarming now 
With complicated monfters, head and tail. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

A man, an army, the univerfe, are complicated of 
various fimple ideas, or complex ideas made up of 
fimple ones. Locke. 

COMPLICATE. adj. om the verb.] 
Compounded of a multiplicity of parts. 

What pleafure would telicitare his fpirit, if. he 
could grafp all in a furvey, as a painter runs over 
a cemplicate picce wrought by. Titian or Raphael. 

Waits on the Mind. 

Co MrLICATENESS. 2. /. [from compli- 

cate.) The. fate of being complicated ; 
intricacy ; perplexity. 

There is great variety cf intelligibles in the 
world, fo much objected to our fentes, and every 
feveral object is full of fubdivided multiplicity and 
corsplicatensft, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

COMPLICATION. 2. f. [from complicate. ] 
x. The a& of involving cne thing in an- 
other. 


z. ‘Lhe fate of being involved one inan- |, 


other. 
All our grievances are either of body or of mind, 
ec in complications uf butb, L'Efirange, 
la 
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The notions of a confufed knowledge are always 
full cf perplexity and complicaticns, and feldom~in 
order. Wilkins. 

3. Tne integral confifting of many things 
involved, perplexed, and united. 

By admitung a complication of ideas, and taking 
too many things at once intu one queftiun, the mind 
is dazzled and bewildered. Watts's Logick. 

Co'metice. n.f. [Fr. from complex, an 
affociate, low Lat.] One who is united 
with others in an ill defign; an affo- 
ciate; a confederate ; an.accomplice. 

To arms,.vi€torious noble father, 

To quell the rebels and their complices. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 

Juftice was afterwards done upon the offenders, 
the principal being banged and quartered in Smith- 
feld; and divers of his chief complices executed in 
divers, parts of the realm. Haysvard. 

‘The marquis prevailed with the king, that he 
might only turn his brother out of the garrifon, 
atter juftice was done upon his complices. Clarendon. 

Computer. 2. f. [from comply.) A man 
of an-eafy temper; a man of ready 
compliance, 

Suppofe a hundred new employments were ereét- 
el on purpofe ta gratify complicrs, an infupportable 
difficulty would remain. Swift. 

CO’MPLIMENT. x. /. [compliment, Fr.] 
An aét or expreffion of civility, ufually 

* underftood to include fome hypocrify, 

and to mean lefs than it declares: this 
is properly complement, fomething fuper- 
fluous, or more than enough. 
He abferved few compliments in matter of arms, 
but fuch as proud anger did indite to him. Sidney. 

My fervant, Sir? "T'was never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was call’d compliments ` 
Y’ are fervant to the duke Orfino, youth. Shak. 

One whom the mulick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravith, like enchanting harmony : 

A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 

Have chofe as umpire of their mecting. Sbake/p. 
What honour that, 

But tedious wafte of time, to fit and hear 

So many hollow compliments and lyes, 

Outlandith flatecrics? Mitlten’s Paradife Rézained. 

Virtue, retigion, heaven,-and eternal happinefs, 
are nor trifles to be given up in a compiiment, or fa- 
crificed to a jeft. Rogers. 

To COMPLIMENT. 4. a. [from the noun.) 
To footh with aéts or expreffions of re- 
fpect ; to flatter; to praife. 

It was not to compliment a Yociety, fo much above 
flattery, and the regardlefs air of common ap- 
planfes. Glanville 

Monarchs fhould their inward foul difguife, 
Digemble and command, be falfe and wife į 
By ignominous arts, for fervile ends, 

Should compliment their foes, and fhun their friends, 
3 Prior. 

The watchman gave fo very great a thump at 
my door, that I awaked, and heard myfelf compli- 
mented with the ufua! falutation. Tatler. 

To COMPLIMENT. v. n. To ufe cercmo- 

nious or adulatory language. 
1 make the interlocutors upon occafion compli- 
ment with one anuther. Boyle. 
She compliments Menelaus very handfomely, and 
fays he wanted no accomplifhment either of miad 
or body. 


ComPpLime Tat. adj. [from compliment.] 
Expreffive of refpeét or civility; imply- 
ing compliments. 

l come to fpeak with Paris from. the prince 


Troilus: I will make a conplimenra! atfault upon 
him.. 


and fuch frothe 


Pope. ; 


Sbhakelpeare’s Troites and Crejfida. + 

Languages, for the moft part, in terms of art and, 
erudition, retain their original poverty, and rather 
grow rich and abundant in complimental phrafes, |; 
Wotton. 
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This falfchood of Ulyffes is intisely complimentat 

and officious. Broome. 

COMPLIMENTALLY. adu. [from compli- 

mental.} ìn-the nature of a compli- 

ment; civilly; with artful or falfe ci- 
vility. 

This fpeech has been condemned as avaricious: 
Euttathius judges it fpoken artfully and cemplunen- 
tally, Broories 

ComreimMe NTER. 2. f. [from compliment. | 
One given to compliments; a flatterer. 

Co'mpLine. n.f. [compline, Fr. completi- 
num, low Lat.] ‘The laft a& of worfhip 
at night, by which the fervice of the day 
is completed. 

At morn and eve, befides their anthems fweet, 
Their peny maffes, and thcir complin-s meet. 

: Hubberd’s Tale. 

If a man were but of a day’s life, it is well if 
he lafts till even fong, and then fays his compline 
an hour before the time.  Taykr's Hely Livirg. 

To Compie’Re. V. n. [comploro, Lat.] To 
make lamentation together. 

COMPLO’T. «2. S. [Fr. from completum, 
for complexum, low Latin. Menage.) A 
confederacy in fome fecret crime; a 
plot; a confpiracy. 

I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well 
The purpofe of the comple which ye tell. 

Habberd’s Tale. 

I know their complot is to have my life. 

Shakefpeare’s Herry VA 

To ComPLOT. v. a. [from tbe noun.) 

To form a plot; to confpire ; to join 

in any fecret defign, generally crimi- 
nal. 

Nor ever by Advifed purpofe meet 
To plot, contrive, or complor any ill. 

Shakelpeare's Richard 11, 

A few lines after, we find them completting to- 
gether, and contriving a new fcene of miferies to 
the Trojans. Pope. 

COMPLO'TTER. n. f. [from complot.) A 
confpirator ; one joined in a plot. 

Jocafta too, no longer now my fitter, 

Is found complotter in the horrid decd. 
; Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
To COMPLY’. v.n. [Skinner derives it 
from the French complairc ; but proba- 
bly it comes from complier, to bend to. 
Plier is Rill in ufe.] To yield to; to 
be obfequious to; to accord with; to 
fuit with. It has with before as well 
perfons as things. 

The rifing fun complies with our weak fight, 

Firft gilds the clouds, then thews his globe of light. 
Waller. 

They, did fervilely comply with the people in wor- 
fhipping God by fenfible images and reprefentations. 
Tillosfon. 

The truth of things will not comply with our con- 
ceits, and bend itfelf to our intereit. Tillotfoas. 

Remember I am fhe who fav'd your life, j 
Your loviog, lawful, and complying wife. Drydens. 

He made his with with his eftate comply ; 
Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior. 

Component. adj. [componens, Lat.) That 
which conftitutes.a compound body..  ' 

The bignefs of the compovent parts of natural bo» 
dies may be conjectured by their colours. 

x Netuton"s Opticks., 

To COMPORT. v.n. [comporter, French, 
from porto, Latin.] ‘To agree; to fuit.: 
followed by «vith. 
Some picty ’s not good there, fome vain difport 
Qs this fide fin, irh that place may comport. 
P Denne, 
Such does not comport avith the nature of time. 
Helder, 
Ip 
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Tris not every man’s talent to diftinguifh aright 
how far our prudence may warrant our charity, 
and how far our charity may compart «witb our pru- 
dence. L'Efirange. 

- Children, in the things they do, if they comport 
avirb their age, fine wittle difference, to they may 
be doing. Locke. 

Jo ComPpo RT. v. a. e 

1. Tobear; to endure. This isa Gallick 


fignification, not adopted among us. 
The malecontented fort, 
That never can the prefeot ftate comport, 
But would as often change as they change will. 
Daniel. 
2. To behave ; to carry: with the reci- 


procal pronoun, 

At years of difcretion, and comport yourfelf at 

this rantipole rate! Congreve's Way of the World. 

Comport. x. /- [from the verb.] Beha- 
viour ; conduct; manner of acting and 
looking. 

I fhall account concerning the rules and man- 
ners of deportment in the receiving, our comport 
and converfation in and after it. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

I know them well, and mark’d their rude comport; 
In times of tempeft they command alone, 

And he bat fits precarious on the throne. 
Dryden's Fables. 
COMPORTABLE. adj. [ from comport. | 
Confifteat ; not contradictory. 

We caft the rules and cautions of this art into 

fome comportable method.  Wotton"s Arcbitefure. 
Comporrance. x. f. [from comport.] 
Behavionr; gefture of ceremony. 
Good'y comportance each ta other bear, 
And entertain themfelves with court'fies meet. 
Fairy Queen. 
COMPORTMENT. n. f. [from comport.] 
Behaviour ; practice. 

The will of God is like a ftraight unalterable 
rule or line; bot the various comportments of the 
creature, either thwarting this role, o¢ holding 
conformity to it, occafion feveral habitudes of this 
rule. Hale. 

By her ferinus and devout comportment on thefe 
folema occations, fhe gives an example that is very 
niten too much wanted. difin’ Frecbolder. 

Yo COMPO'SE. v. a. [compofer, Fr. com- 
pono, Latin. ] 

t. To form a mafs by joining different 
things together. 

Zeal ought to be ecmpofed of the higheft degrees 
of al! pious aff) ctions. ° Spran. 

2. To place any thing in its proper form 
and method. 

Isa peaceful grove my corps compofe. Dryd. En, 

How doth the fea exactly compofe itfelf to a sevel 
fuperficits, and with the earth make up one fphe- 
rical roundnefs. Ray. 

3. To difpofe; to put in the proper ftate 
for any purpofe. ' 

The whole army feemed well cempefed to obtain 
that by their fwords, which they could not by 
their fen. Clarendon. 

4. To put together a difcourfe or fentence ; 
to write as an author. 

Words fo pleafing to God, as thofe which the 
Son of Gid bimtelt hath compefed, were not pofi- 
ble for men to frame. Tooker. 

The greateft conqueror in this nation, after the 
manner of the old Grevian Lyricks, did not only 
rempoje the words nf his divine ades, but generally 
fet them to mufik himfelf. Addifon. 

5. To coultitute by being parts of a whole. 
Nur did Hirael "fcape 

Th* infection, when their borrow'd gold compos'd 

The calfin Orch. Milton's Paradife Lif. 

A few efefo! things, confounded with many tri- 
fles, fill their memories, and cimpofe their intellec- 
tual pofielfions. Watts. 

1 


6. To calm; to quiet, 


7. To adju the mind to any bufinefs, by. 


8. Toadjuft; to fettle: as, zo compofe a 


9. [With printers.] To arrange the let- 


to. [In mufick.] To form a tune from 


Comro’sen. participial adj. [from cem- 


Compo’sepiy. adv. [from compofed. } 
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He would undertake the journey with him, by 
which all his fears would be compofed. Clarendon. 
You, that had taught them to fubdue their foes, 

Could erder teach, aod their high {p’rits compofe. 
Waller. 

Compofe thy mind; 

Nor frauds are here contriv’d, nor force defign’d. 
Dryden. 
He, having a full command over the wates, had 
power to fill and tompofe it, as well as to move 
and diitarb it. Vcodqwards 

Yet, to compofe this midnight noife, 

Ga freely fearch where’er you pleats. Prior. 


freeing it from difturbance. 
The mind, being thus difquieted, may not be 
able eafily to compofe and fettle itfelf to prayer. 
Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 
We befeech thee to compofe her thoughts, and’ 
preferve her reafon doring lier fickneis.  Sevifr. 


difference. 


ters; to put the letters in order in the 
compofing ftick. 


the different mufical notes. 


pofe.] Calm; ferious; even; fedate. 
In Spain there is fomething Rill more fcrious 
and compojed in the manner of the inhabitants. 
AAddifon on Italy. 
The Mantuan there in ober triomph fate, 
Compor'd his pofture, and his look fedate. Pope. 


Calmly ; ferioufly ; fedately. 

A man was walking before the door very com- 
pofedly without a hat. One crying, Here is the 
frilow that killed the dake; every body ‘atked, 
which is he? The man without the håt very com- 
pofedly anfwered, 1 am he. Clarendon. 


Compo’sepness. x. f. [from compofed.] 


Sedatenefs ; calmnefs; tranquillity. 

He that will think to any parpofe, matt have 
fixednefa and compofednefs of homour, as well as 
fmartnefs of parts. Norrin 


Comro'ser. z. /. [from compofe.] 


1. An author; a writer. 

Now will be the right feafon of forming them te 
be able writers and compofers in every excellent 
matter. Milton. 

ff the thoughts of fuch authors have nothing in 
them, they at leat do no harm, and thew an 
honeitinduftry, and a good intention in the rom- 
peer. Addifin's Frecholder. 

2. He that adapts the mufick to words ; 


he that forms a tune. 
For the troth of the theory I am in no wife cnn- 
cerned, the compofer of it mutt look to that. Woedev. : 
For compafition, I prefer next Ludovico, a moft 
Judicious and fweet compofer. Peacham on Mufick. 
The compofer has fo expreffed iny fenfe, where 
1 intended to move the pafiions, that he feems to 
have been the poet as well as the eompofcr. 
Dryden's Albion and Albanias, Preface. 
Compo'st re. adj. [compofitus, Tain 
The compofite order in architeéture is the Jatt 
of the five orders of coluinns; fo named, becaufe 
its capital is compof:d uot of thof: of the other 
Orders 5 and it js alfo calied the Roman and Ita- 
lick order. : Harris. 
Some are of opinion, that the eompofite pillars of 
this arch were in imitation of the pillars of Solu- 
mons temple. Addifer. 
Comuprosi rion. z. Je [compofitio, Latin. ] 
1. The a& of forming an integral of va- 
rious difimilar parts. 
We have exact forms of compofition, whereby they 


incorporate almoft ag they were natural fimples, 
ü Bacon's New Atlantis. 
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In the time of the Yneas reign of Peru, no 
compofition was alowed by the Jaws to be ufed in 
point of medicine, but onty fimples proper te each 
difeafe. . Temple. 

2. The a& of bringing fimple ideas into 
complication : oppofed to azaly/is, er the 
feparation of complex notions. . i 

The vinveftigation of difficult things, by the 
nicthod of analyfis, ought ever to preeede the me- 
thod of compofition. Newton's Optickr. 

3- A mafs formed by mingling diferent ` 
ingredients. 

- Heat and vivecity, in age, is anexcellent compo- 
Jition for bafinefs. $ _ Bacon's Effays. 

Valt pillars of ftone, cafed over with a compofitien 
that looks the moft like marble of any thing one 
can imagine. n Addifon. 

Jove mix’d up all, and his heft clay employ'd, 
Thea call'd the happy compofition Floyd. Swift, 

4. The ftate of being compounded ; union; 
conjunétion ; combination. 

Contemplate things firft in their own fimple na- 
tores, and afterwards view them in compofition with 
other things, Watts. 

5. The arrangement of various figures in 
a picture. 

The difpofition in a pi€ture is an affembling of 
many parts; is alfo called the ccmpofition, by which 
is meant the diftribution and orderly placing of 
things, both in general and in particolar. 

Dryden's Dufrefneye 

6. Written work. 

Writers are divided concerning the authority of 
the greater part of thofe compofitions that pafs in his 
name. - L'Efiranges 

That divine prayer has always been looked upon 
as a compofition fit to have pre ceeded from the wifeft 
of men. À Addifer. 

When I read rales of criticifm, I enquire after 
the works of the author, and by that means difco- 
ver what he likes in a compofition. 7 

h _ Addifon"s Guardian. 

7. Adjuftment ; regulation. J 

A preacher, in the invention of matter, eleftion 
of words, compofition of gefture, look, pronuncia- 
tiun, motion, ufeth all thefe faculties at once. 

Ben Fonfow's Difcoverier. 

8. Compaé; agreement; termson which 
differences are fettled. 

To take away all fuch mutual grievances, inju- 
rics, and wrongs, there was no way but only by 
going upon compofition and agreement amongit 
themilelves. And again, all publick regiment, of 
what kind foever, feemeth evidently to have arifen 
from deliberate advice, confaltation, and compofi- 
ticn between men, judging it convenient and be- 
“hovefol, Hooker. 

Thus we are agrecd ; 
I crave our compofition may be written 
And feal’d between us. Shoat. Antony and Cleopar. 
Their courage droops, and, hopelefs now, they 
+ with 

_ For compafition with th? uncnnquer’d fith. Waller, 

g. The att of difcharging a debt by pay- 
ing part; the fum paid. 

10. Confiftency; congruity. 

There is no compofition in thete newsy 
That gives them credit ———— ` x : 
—Indeed they are difproportion’d. Shakep. Orhel’v. 

t1. {In grammar.] The joining of two 
words together, or the prefixing a par- 
ticle to another word, to augment, di- 
minith, or change its fignification. 

12. A certain method of demonttration in 
mathematicks, which is the reverfe of 
the analytical method, or of refolution. 
It proceeds upon principles in them- 
felves felf-evident ; on definitions, pof- 
tulates, and axioms, and a previoufly 
demonitrated feries of propolitions, ftep 
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by fep, till it gives a clear knowledge 
of the thing to be demonftrated. This 
is called the fynthetical method, and is 
ufed by Euclid in his Elements. Harris. 
Cospo’sirtve.adj. [from compofe.] Com- 
pounded; or, having the power of com- 
pounding. Dia. 
Compoairor. n. f. [from cempofe.] He 
that ranges .and adjufts the types in 
printing; diftinguifhed from the preft- 
man, who makes the impreffion upon 

aper. s 

COMPOST. ». f [Fr. compofitum, Lat.) 
A mixtare of various fubftances foren. | 
riching the ground ; manure. 

' Avoid whatis to come, 
And do not fpread the comps on the weeds, 
To make them ranker. Shake{peare’s Hamlets 

We alfo have great variety of con:poffs and fuils, 
forthe making of the earth fruitful. 

Bacon's Atlantis. 

Water young planted fhrubs, amomum efpe- 

1 @lally, which you can hardly refrefh too often, and 
it requizes abundant cmpof. Evelyns Kalendar. 

There, as hisidieam torerald, a cart he fuund, 
That carried comgof forth to dung the grovad. 

Dryden. 

f In vain the nurfling grove 

Seems fair awhile, checith'd with folter earth; 
Bue when che alien compoff iSexhautt, 
Tu native poverty again prevails. Philips. 

To Compost. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
manure; to enrich with~fil. 

By removing into worfe earth, or forbearing to 
compeft the earth, water-mint turneth into field- 
mint, and the colewort into rape. | 

i Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

As forearth, it ccmpoferb itfelf; for I knew a 
garden that had a field poured wpon ity and it did 
bear. frujt excellently. Bacon's Natural i flory. 

Comro'sture.x.f. [from compo/.] Soil ; 
manure. Not ufed. 

The earth *s.a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by acompofivre Roln 
From gen’ral excrements Sbakefpeare’s Timon. 

Comro’sure. x. f. [from compo/e.] 

1. The act of compofing or inditing. 

Their own forms are not like to be fo found, or 
comprehcofive of the nature of the duty, as forms 
of publick rantpofure. . King Charles. 

2. Arrangement ; combination ; mixture ; 
order. a 

Hence languages arife, when, by inftitution and 
agreement, fucha com ofure of letters, fuch a word, 
$5 intended to fignify fuch a certain thing. 

Helder on Elements of Speech. 

From the various compofures and combinations of 
thefecorpufcles tugether, happen all the varieties of 
the bodies furmed out of them. A 

Woedcvard's Natural Hiffory. 

3. The form arifing from the difpofition of 
the various parts, 

In compofure of his face, 
Liv'd a fair but manly grace. Crafharv. 

4. Frame; make; temperament. ~- 

To reel the feeets at noon, and ftand-the buffet 
With faves that fmell of fweat; fay this becomes 

í him: 
As his eompofure muft be rare indeed, 
Whorn theft thinga cannot blemith. 
Shakefgeare’s Antay and Cleopatra. 

"The duke of Buckingham fprung, without any 
help, by a kind of congenial compofure, to the 
likenefa of our late fovereign and maiter. Wotton. 

5. Adjuitment. : 

Gud will rather look to the inward raptures of 
the mind, than tothe outward form and compefure 
of the body. z Duppa. 

6. Compofition ; framed difcourfe. 

Difcourfes on foch eccafions ate feldom the 


t 
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produ étions of leifore, and fhould be read with thofe 
favourable allowances that are made to hafty eom- 
pofures. Auabury- 
In the eompofures of men, remember you area 
man as well as they} and it ia not tbeir reafon, 
but your own, that is given to guide you. 
h Warts on the Mind. 
7. Sedatenefs; calmnefs; tranquillity. 
To whom the virgin majeity of Eve, 
As one who loves, and fome unkindnefa meets, 
With fweet auftere compafmrethus replied. Ailton. 
The calmeft and fereneft hours of life, when the 
paffions of nature ate all filent, and the mind en- 
joys its mòft perfect ccmpofure. Warst Legick. 
8. it ` 3 compofition; fettlement 
of differences. A 
The treaty at Uxbridge gave the faireft hopes of 
an happy compofure. King Charles. 


Van guard! to right and left the front unfold, | 


That all may fecy who hate us, how we feck 
Peace and con:pofurt. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Things were not brought toan extremity: there 
féema yet to be room left for a compofure; here- 
after there may be only for pity. Dryden 

Compora’ rion. x. f. [compotatio, Lat.] 
the aét of drinking or tippling toge- 
ther. 

Secrecy to words fpoke under the rofé, only 
mean, in competation, from the ancient cuftom in 
fympofiack meetings, to wear chaplets of rofes, 

Browns Vulgar Errourss 
Tf thou wilt prolong 
Dire compotation, forthwith reafon quits 
Her empire to confufion and mifrule, 
And vain debates ; then twenty tongues at once 
Confpire in fenfelefs jargon 3 nought is heard 
But din and various clamuur, and mad rant. 


To COMPO’UND. v. a. [ compono, Latin. ] 

t. To mingle many ingredients together 
in one mafs. 

2. To form by uniting various parts. 

Whofoever eempoundeth any like it, hail be cut 
off. Exodus xxx. 

It will be difficult to evince, that nature does 
not make decompounded bodies; I mean, mingle 
together fuch bodies as are already compounded of 
eleméntary, or rather of fimple ones. 

Boyle's Sceptical Chymift. 

The ideas, being cach but one fingle perception, 
are eafier got than the more complex ones; and 
therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which 
attends thofe compounded ones. Locke. 

3. To mingle in different pofitions ; to 
combine, , i 

We cannot have a fingle image that did not 
enter through the fight; but we have the pewer 
of altering and compounding thofe images into all 
the varieties of picture. Addifon's Speéator. 

4- [In grammar.] To form one word from 
two or more words. 

Where it and Tigris embrace each other under 
the city of Apamia, there do they agree of a joint 
and compounded name, and are called Pijo-Tigris. 

Raleigh's Hifory of the World. 
s. To compofe by being united. 

Who'd be fo mock’d with glory, as to live 

But in a dream of friendfhip ? 
To have his pomp, and all what ftate compounds, 
But only painted, like his varnith’d friends! 
Shakefpcare’s Tiron. 
6. To adjuft a difference by fome receffion 
from the rigour of claims. 
J would to God all flrifes were well compaunded ! 
Shakefpeare. 

If there be any difcord or fuita between any of 

the family, they are compounded and appealed. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 
7. To difcharge a debt by paying only 
art. 

Shall I, ye pods? he cries, my debts compound ? 

Gay. 


\ 
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To COMPOUND. v. x 
1. To come to terms of agreement, b 
abating fomething of the firt demani 

It has for before the thing accepted or 

remitted, 

They were, at laft, glad to compound for his bare 
commitment to the Tower. Clarenden. 

Pray but for half the virtues of this wife 5 
Compound for all the reft, with longer life. Dryden. 

2. To bargainin'the lamp, 

Here's a fellow will help you to-morrow : rem- 
pourd with him by the year. 

Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafures 
To come to terms, by granting fome- 
thing on each fide. 

Cornwall compougded ta furnith ten oxen after 
Michaclmas for thirty pounds. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 
If fer thy ranfom thou wilt now canpound, 

Before thy moft aflured overthrow ? 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VA 

Made all the royal flars recant, 

Compound, and take the covenant. Hudibras. 

But ufclefs all, when he defpairing found 
Catullus then did with the winds cowpewnd. 

Deyden'’s Juveral. 

Paracelfus and hia admirers have compounded 
with the Galenifts, and brought a mixed ufe of 
chymical medicines into the prefertt practice. 

j d p” 4 Temples 
4. To determine. This is notin ufe. 
1 We here deliver, 

Subfcribed by the confuls and patricians, 

Together with the feal o° th’ fenate, what 

We have compounced on. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanute 
Co’mpounn. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed out of many ingredients; not 
fimple. 

The ancient ele&trum had in it a fifth of filver 
ta the gold, and made a compound metal, as fit for 
moft ufes as gald. Bacons 

Compound fubftances are made up of two or more 
fimple fubftances. Watts's Logick. 

n grammar.) Compofed of two or 

more words ; not fimple. 

Thofe who are his greateft admirers, feem 
pleafed with them as beauties; I {peak of his com- 
pound epithets. Pope. 
3. ComPpounn or aggregated Flower, in 

botany, is fuch as confifts of many little 

flowers, concurring together to make 
up one whole one; each of which has 
its ftyle and ftamina, and adhering feed, 
and are all contained within one and the 
fame calyx : fuch are the fun-flower and 
dandelion. . Harris. 

Co’mpounn. n. f [from the verb.] The 
mafs formed by the union of many in- 
gredients. 

For prefeot ufe ot profit, this is the rules con- 
fider the price of the two fimple bodies; confidee 
again the dignity of the one above the ether in 
ufe; then fee if you can, make a compound, that 
will fave more in price than it will lofe in dignity 
of the ufe. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

As man is a compound and mixture of fleth aa 
well as fpirit. Seuth's Sermons. 

Love why do we one paffion call, 

When *tis a compound of them all ; 

Where hot and cold, where tharp and fweet, 

In all their equipages meet? Swift. 

COMPO'UNDABLE. adj. [from compound. ] 

Capable of being compounded. 
Compo’unper. a. f. [from To compound.] 
te One who endeavours to bring parties 

to terms of agreement. 

Thofe foftners, fweetners, compounders, and ex- 
pedient-mongers, who fhake their heads fo ftrongly. 

Savife. 
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z. Amingler ; one who mixes bodies. 
Yo COMPREHEND. v.a, [comprebendo, 

Latin.] 
a. To comprife ; toinclude; to contain ; 
to imply. a 

If there be any other commandment, it is hriefly 
comprebended in this fring, namely, Thou fhalt 
Tove thy neighbour.as thylelf. Rom. xiii. g. 

It would be ridiculous to grow old in the ftudy 
of every neceffary thing, in an art which ecmpre- 
bends fo many feveral parts. Dryden's Dufre{noy. 
To contain in the mind; to underftand ; 
to conceive. 

Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 
Than we are here to comprekend his thought. 

3 Waller. 

Tis vnjuft, that they who have not the leaf no- 
tion of heroic writing, fhould therefore condemn 
the pleafure which others receive from it, becaufe 
they cannot comtrcbend it. Dryden, 
COMPREHE NSIBLE. adj. [compreben/ible, 
Fr. comprebenfibilis, Lat.) 
1. Intelligible ; attainable by the mind; 
conceivable by the underftanding. 

The horizon feis the tounds between the en- 
lightened and dark parts of things, between what 
isand what is not comprebenjille by us. Locke. 

2. Poflible to be comprifed. 

Lift this pert of knowledge fhou'd feem to any 
not comprebenfibse by axiom, we will fet down tome 
beads oF it. Bacon. 

ComMPREHE NSIBLY. adv. [from compre- 
henfible.] With great power of fignifica- 
tion or underftanding ; fignificantly ; 
with great extent of fenfe. Tillotfon 
feems to have ufed comprehenfibly for 
comprebenfively. 

The words wifdom and righteoufnefs are com- 
monly ufed very camprebenfibly, fo as to fignify all 
religion and virtue. Tilletfon. 

COMPREHENSION. 7. f. [comprebenfic, La- 
tin.] 

1. The aét or quality of comprifing or 
containing ; inclufion. 

In the Old Teftament there is a clofe compre- 
benfien of the New, in the New an open difcovery 
ot the Old. “Hocker, 

The comprebenfion of an idea, regards all effential 
modes and properties of it; fo body, in its compre- 
benfion, takes in folidity, figure, quantity, mobility. 

ts Weiss Logicke 

2. Summary; epitome; compendium; 
abftraét ; abridgment in which much is 
comprifed, 

If we would draw a fhort abftra&t of human 
happinefs, bring together all the various ingre- 
dientsof it, and digeft chem into one prefcription, 
we muft at laft fix on this wife and religious apho- 
rifm in my text, as the fum and comprebenfion of 
all. d Rogers. 

s. Knowledge; capacity ; ppwer of the 
mind to admit and contain many ideas 
at once. à 

You give no proof of decay of your judgmeat, 
and eomprebenfion of all things, within the compafs 
of an human underftandiog. Dryden. 

4. [In rhetorick.} A al or figure, by 
which the name of a whole is put for a 
part, or that of a part for the whole, or 
a definite number for an indefinite. 

5 Harris. 

Comprene nsitve. adj. [from compre- 
hend.) A 

1. Having the power to comprehend or 
underftand many things at once. 

He muf have been a man of a moft wonderful 
romprebenfive nature, becaufe he has taken into the 
compaf: of bis Canterbury Tales the various man- 
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ners and humours of the whole Englith nation inf 


his age; not a fingle character has efcaped him. 
Dryden's Falles, Prefact 
His hand anftsin’d, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprebenfive head; all interefts weigh'd, 
All Europe fav’d, yet Britain not betray‘d. 
Pope's Epijtles. 

2. Having the quality of comprifing much ; 
compendious; extenfive. 

So diffufive, fo comprebenfive, fo catholick ‘a 
grace is charity, that whatever time isthe oppor- 
tunity of any other vittue, that time is the oppur- 
tunity of charity. A Spratt’s Sermons. 

COMPREHENSIVELY. adv. [from com- 
prebenfive.| In acomprehenfive manner 

Comprene nsiveness. a. / [from com- 
prebenfive.| The quality of including 
much in a few words or narrow compafs. 

Compare the beauty and comtrchenfrvenefs of 
legends on ancientcoins. Adif. on Ancient Medals. 

To COMPRE'SS. v. a. {compreffus, Lat.] 

1. To force int a narrower compafs ; to 
{queeze together. 

2. To embrace. 3 

Her Neptune eyed, with bloom of beauty bleft, 
And in his cave the yielding nymph compref. 

Pope's Odyffey. 

There wasin the ifland of Jo a young girl com- 
profed by a genius, who delightcd to affociate with 
the mufes. Pepes 

Co'mpPRESS. 2. /, [from the verb.] Bolfters 
of linen, by which furgeons fuit their 
bandages for any particular part or pur- 
pofe. Quincy. 

J applied an interciyftnt about the ankle and 
upper part of the foot, and by compres and bandage 
dreffed it up. Wifeman. 

Cosmpressiaiuity. n. f. [from eom- 
prefible.] The quality. of being com- 
prellible ; the quality of admitting to 
be brought by force into a narrower 
compafs; as air may be compreffed, 
but water can by no violence be re- 
duced to lefs fpace than it naturally oc- 
cupies. 

COMPRESSIBLE. adj. [from compre/s.] 
Capable of being forced into a nar- 
rower compafs; yielding to\preffure, fo 
as that one part is brought nearer to 
another. 

Their being (piral particles, accounts for the 
elafticity of air; their being fpherical particles, 
which gives free paffage to any heterogeneous mat- 
tery accounts foe air’s being compreffible. 

Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

Compre sstBLEness. 2. fe [from eor- 
prefitle.} Capability of being prefed 
clofe. Dia. 

Compre’ssion. a. f. [compreffio, Latin.] 
The act of bringing the parts of any 
body more near to each other by vio- 
lence ; the quality of admitting fuch an 
effort of force as may compel the body 
compreffed into a narrower Space. 

Whenever a folid body is preffed, there is an 
inward tumult in the parts, fecking to deliver 
themfelves from the compreffion; and this is the 
caufe of all violent motion. Bacon. 

The powder in fhot, being dilated into fuch a 
flame asendureth not comp-reffion, moveth in round, 
the flame being in the nature of a liquid body, 
fom-times recoiling. Baten. 

Tears are the cficéts of the compreffion of the 
moifture of the brain, upon dilatation of the fpi- 
rits. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Merry Michael, the Cornith poet, piped this 
upon his oaten pipe for merry England, but with 
a mocking comprefion for Normandy. Camd, Rem. 
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‘He that Thal! find out an hypothefis, ‘by which 
water may be fo rare, and yet not‘be capable of 
comprefion by force, may doubrle’s, by the fame 
hypothefis, make gold and water, and all other bo- 
dies, as much rarer as he pleafes; fo that light 
may find a ready paffage through traefparent fui- 
ftances. Newton, 

Comere’ssure. 2. f. [from compre/s.] 
The aĉ or force of one body prefling 
againft another. 

We tried whether heat would, notwithftanding 
fo forcible a compreffure, dilate it. ` 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
Jo Compri'nt. V.a. one, e Lat.} 
To print together; it is commonly taken, in 
law, for the deceitful printing of another's copy, 
~ or book, to the prejudice of the rightful proprie- 
tor. Phillips's World of Words. 
To Comprise. v.a. [comprendre, compris, 
French.] To contain ; to comprehend ; 
to include. 

Neceffity of fhortnefs caufeth men to cut off 
impertinent difeourfes, and to comprife much mat- 
ter in few words. A Hooter. 

Do they not, under doétrine, comprehend the 
fame that we intend by matters of faith ? Do not 
they, under difcipline, comprife the regimen of the 
church ? Hooker, 

*Tis the polluted love that multiplies ; 

But friendfhip does two fouls in ohe comprife. 
Refcommen. 
COMPROBA TION. zw. f. [comprodo, Lat.] 
Proof; atteftation. i 

That is only efteemed a legal teftimony, which 
receives comprebation from the mouths of at leaft 
two witnefles. Brown. 


CO’MPROMISE. 2. /. [compromiffum, La- 
tin.] 

1. Ccmpromife is a mutual promife of two 
Or more parttes at difference, ‘to refer 
the ending of their controverfies to the 
arbitrement or equity of one or more 
arbitrators. ~ Cowell, 

2. A compat or bargain, in which fome 
conceflions are made on each fide. 

Wars have not watted it, for ware’d he hath 


not; 
But bafely yielded, upon compromife, 
That which his anceftors atch'ev'd with hlows. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard IT. 
To Co’mPpromise. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To compound ; to adjuft a compact by 
mutual conceffions: as, /4ey compromifed 
the affair at a middle rate. 
2. In Shakefpeare it means, unufually, to- 
accord ; to agree. P 
Laban and himfelf were compromis’d, 
That all the yearlings, which were fircak’d and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. 
Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Comrromisso R1iAL. adj, [from compro- 
mife.) Relating to a compromife. 
Comprovi'nctaL. n. f. [from con and 
provincial.) Belonging to the fame pro- 
vince., 
At the confecration of an archbifhop, all his eom- 
provincials ought to give their attendance. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
COMPT. n. /. [compre, Fr. computus, Lat.] 
Account; computation ; reckoning. 
Your fervants ever 
Have theirs, themfelves, and what is theirs, in 
comply 
To make their audit at your highnefs’ pleafure, 
Still to return your own. Shakefp. King Feline 
To Comet. wv. a. [compter, French.] To 
compute; to number. We now ufe To 
Count, which fee. , 
Co’MPTIBLE. 


COM í 


Co'MPTIBLE., adj. [from compt.) Ac- 
countable ; refponfible ; ready to give 
account ; fubject; fubmiffive. 

Good beauties,-let me fuftain my feorn; I am 


very comptible even to the leaft Gnifter ufage, 
i Shakefpcare. 

To COMPTRO'LL. v. a. [This word is 
written by fome authors, who did not 
attend to the etymology, for controll ; 
and fome of its derivatives are written 

- in the fame manner.] To controll; to 
overrule ; to oppofe. 

COMPTROLLER. 2. f. [from comptroll.] 
Dire&tor ; fupervifor ; fuperior intend- 
ant; governour, 

This night he makes a fupper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies : 
I-was fpoke to, with Sir Henry Guildford, 
This night to be cemprreilers. Sbak. Henry VIII, 
The comptrollers of vulgar opinions pretend tu 
find out fuch a fimilitude in fome kind of ba- 
boons. Temple. 
My fates permit me not from hence to fly ; 
Nor he, the great comptroller of the fky. 
‘ Dryden's ZEntid. 
COMPTROLLERSHIP. 2. A. [from comp- 
troller.] Superintendance. 
The gayle for ftannery-caufes is annexed to the 
comptroller ip, Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Compu‘Lsativeny. adv. [from compul- 
fatory.] With force; by conftraint. 
à Clariffa. 
Compu’csatory. adj. [from compulfor, 
Lat.] Having the force of compelling; 
coadtive. 
3 Which is no other, 
But to recover from us by ftrong hand, 


And terms compulfatory, thofe forefaid lands 

So by his father loft. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Compu‘isi0n. n. f. [compulfo, Latin.] 
1. The aét of compelling to fomething ; 

force; violence of the agent. 

If rcafons were as plenty as blackberries, I would 
give no man a reafon on com pulfion. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Thoughts, whither have ye led me? with that 

fweet 

Compulfios thus tranfported ! Miltun"s Parad. Loft. 

Such fweet compulfion doth in mufick lic, 

To lull the daughters of neceflity. Milton. 
2. The fate of being compelled ; violence 
`~ fuffered. 

Con:pulfios is in an agent capable of volition, 
when the beginning or continuation of any action 
is contrary to the preference of his mind. Locke. 

When the fierce fuc hung on our broken rear, 
With what compulfon and laborious flight , 

We funk thus tow ! Milton's Paradife Loft. 

This faculty is free from compulfion, snd fo fpon- 
tancous, and free from determination by the parti- 
cular objet., Hale. 

Poilibly there were others who affifted Harold, 
partly out of fear and compulfien. 

Hale on Cormaon Law. 
Compru Lsive. adj. [from compulfer, Fr. 
compulfus, Latin.) Having the power to 
compel ; forcible. 
The Daanbe, vaft and deep, 

Supreme of rivers | to the frightful brink, 

Urg’d by compulfive arms, foon us they reach'd, 

New terror chill’d their veins. Philips. 

The clergy would bz glad to recover their dues 
by a more fhort and compulfive method. — Sayift. 


Comeu‘tsivecy. adv, [from compulfive. | 
By force; by violence. 

Compu’isiveness. 2. / [from compul- 
five.) Force; compulfion. 

Compu sori Ly. adv. | from compudfory.] 


COM 


In acompulfory or forcible manner; by 
force ; by violence. 

To fay that the better deferver hath fuch right 
to govern, as he may compadforily bring under the 
leis worthy, is idle. ; E Bacon. 

Comru‘tsory. adj. [compulfoire, Fr.) 
Having the power of neceflitating or 
compelling. 

He erreth in this, to think that actions, pro- 
cecding from fear, are properly compulfory ations ; 
which, in truth, are not only voluntary, but free 
actions ; neither compelled, nor fo much as phy- 
fically neceflitated. Bramball againfi Hobbes. 

Kindly it would be taken to comply with a pa- 
tent, although not compulfery. Swift. 


COMPUNCTION. 2. /. [coeaponion, Fr. 
from fungo, puntum, to prick, Latin.) 
1. The power of pricking; ftimulation ; 

irritation. 


This is that acid and piercing fpirit, which, 


with fuch activity and compynéfion, invadeth the 
brains and noftrils of thofe that receive it. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

2. The ftate of being pricked by the con- 
fcience ; repentance ; contrition. 

He acknowledged his difloyalty to the king, 
with expreflions of great compun&ion. Clarendon. 

Compu’nctious. adj. [from compunc- 
tion.) Repentant; forrowful ; tender. 

Stop up th’ accefs and paflage to remorfe, 
That no compunéious vifitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpofe. —_ SBakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Compu’netive. adj. [from compunGior. | 
Caufing remorfe. 

Compurca rion. n. f. [compurgatio, 
Lat.] The prattice of juftifying any 
man’s veracity by the teflimony of an- 
other. 

Compurca‘ror. #. f. [Latin.] One who 
bears his teftimony to the credibility of 
another. 

The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abun- 
dant atteftation : thefe are fo obvious, that 1 need 

> not be far to feek for a compurgator. 
Woodward's Natural tiftory. 

COMPUTABLE. adj. (from compute.] Ca- 
pable of being numbered or computed. 

If, inftead of twenty-four letters, there were 
twenty-four millions, as thofe twenty-four millions 
are a finite number, fo would all combinations 
thereof he finite, thuugh not eafily computable by 
arithmetick. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Computation. 2. f. [from compute.] 

i. The a& of reckoning; calculation. 

My princely father 
Then, by juft computation of the time, 
Found that the iffue was not his. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard U1. 

2. The fam collected or fettled by calenla- 
tion. 

* We pafs for women of fifty: many additional 
years are thrown into female computations of this 
nature. Addifon’s Guardian. 

To COMPUTE. v. a. [computo, Latin.) 
To reckon ; to calculate ; to number; 
to count, 

Compute how much water would be requifite to 
lay the earth under water. 

= Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Where they did compute by weeks, yet iilt the 
year was meafured by months. 77 ldir on Time. 

Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 
Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day 5 
The whole ainount of that enormous fame, 

A tale that blends their glory with thcir hame. 
Pope. 

Compu‘re. n. f. [computus, Lat.] Com- 

putation; calculation. 
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Though there were a fatality in this year, yet 
divers were out in their account, aberring fevcral 
ways from the true and juft compute 3 and calling 
that one year which perhaps might be another. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
Compu’rer., x. f. [from compute.} Reck- 
oner ; accountant; calculator. 
- The kalendars of thefe computers, and the ace 
counts of thefe days, are different. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I have known fome fuch ill computers, as to 
imagine the many ‘millions in ftocks fo much real 
wealth. Swift. 

Co’mpurtist. 1. f. [computifie, Fr.) Cal- 
culator; one filled in the art of num- 
bers or computation. 

The treafurer was a wife man, and a trict ceme 
putifi. - Wotten 

We conceive we have a year in three hundred 
and fixty-five days exa€t: computifis tell us, that we 
efcape fix hours. Briwn. 


COMRADE, 2. f. [camerade, Fr. from ca- 
mera, a chamber: one that lodges in 
the fame chamber, contubernio fruitur.] 


1. One who dwells in the fame houfe or 
chamber. 
Rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. 
à - Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
2. A companion; a partner in any labour 
or danger. À 
He permitted them 
To put out both thine eyes, and fetter'd fend thee 
Into the common prifon, there to grind 
Among the flaves and affes, thy comrades, 
As good for nothing elfe. Milton's Agonifies. 
A footman, being newly married, defired his 
comrade to tell him freely what the town faid of it. 
Swift. 
Con. A Latin infeparable prepofition, 
which, at the beginning of words, fig- 
nifies union or aflociation : as concourfè, 
a running together; to convene, to come 
together, 


Con. [abbreviated from contra, againft, 
Lat.] A cant word for one who is on 
the negative fide of a queftion ; as, the 
pros and cons. 


To CON. w. a. [connan, Sax. to know; 
as, in Chaucer, Old aymen connen mochil 
thinge; that is, Old women have much 
knowledge. ] \ 


1. To know. 
Of mufes, Hobbinel, I cenne no-fkill 
Enough to me to paint out my unréft. 
Spenfer’s Paftorals 
2. To ftudy ; to commit to memory ; to 
fix in the mind. Ic is a word now little 
in ufe, escept in ludicrous langnage. 
Pretty anfwers! have you not been acquainted 
with gold(miths wives, and conn’d them out of 
riogs? Shakefpeare. 
Here are your parts ; and I am to tatreat you to 
con them by to-morrow night. 
Sbakefpeare’s Midfumner Night's Dream. 
Our underftanding cannot in this body arrive 
fo clearly to the knowledge of God, and things in- 
vifible, as by orderly conning over the vifible and 
inferiour creatures. Mitton. 
Shew it him written; and, having the other alfo 
written in the paper, fhew him that, after he fas 
conned the firil, and require it of him. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 
` The books of which I’m chiefy fond, 
Are fuch as you have whilom conn'd. Pricr. 
All this while John had ecnned over fuch a ca- 
talogue of hard wurds, as were enough ta conjure 
up the devil. Arbuthror. 


3. To 
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3. To Con thanks 3 an old exprefiion for 
to thank. It is the fame with /favorr 


gre. 
I con him no thanka for't, in the nature he de- 
livers it. . Sbakefpeare. 


To CONCAMERATE. v. a. [concamere, 
Lat.] To arch over; to vault; to lay 
concave over. 

Of the upper beak, an inch and a half confifteth 
of one concamerated bone, bended downwards, and 
toothed as rhe other. Grew's Mufeum. 

Coxscamera TION, #. fe [from concame- 
rate.| Arch; vault. 

What a romance is the fory of thofe impoffible 
cencamerations, and feigoed rotations of folid orbs! 

Glanwille’s Scepfis. 

To CONCA°TENATE. v.a. [from ca- 
tena, Lat. a chain.] To link together ; 
to unite in a fucceflive order. 

Concatena’tTi0on. n. f. [from cencate- 
nate.) A feries of links; an uninter- 
rupted unvariable fucceffion. 

The floicks affirmed a fatal, unchangeable eon- 
catenatien of caufes, reaching to the clicit aéts of 
man's will, Scuth. 

ConcavaTion. x. f [from concave. ] 
The aét of making concave. 

CONCAVE. adj. {concavus, Latin.] 

1. Hollow without angles; as, the inner 
furface of an eggthell, the inner curve 
of an arch: oppofed to convex. 

Thiefe great fragments falling hollow, inclofed 
under their concave furface a great deal of air. 

Burnzt's Theory. 

2. Hollow. 

Haye you not made an oniverfal hout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 
To hear the replication of your founds 
Made in his coneave fores? Skak. Julius Cæfar. 

For his verity in love, I do think him as con- 

cave as a covered goblet, or a worm-caten nut. 
Sbhakelpeare’s As you like it. 

Conca veness. z. f [from concave, ] 
Hollownefs. Di. 

Conca vity. 2. f. [from concave.] In- 
ternal furface of a hollow fpherical or 
fpheroidical body. 

Niches that contain figures of white marble 
fhould not be culoured in their concavity too black. 

Wotton. 

They have taken the impreffes of thefe fells 
with that exquifite nicenefs, that no metal, when 
melted and caft in a mould, can ever poffibly repre- 

fent the cencavity of that mould with greater exact- 
nafs than thefe Rints do the cencavities of the thells, 
wherein they were moulded.  F¥oedav. Nat. Hif. 

Concavo-concave. adj. Concave or 
hollow on both fides. 

Concavo-convex. adj. [from concave 
and convex.) Concave one way, and 
convex the other. 

I procured another eérravo-convex plate of giafs, 
ground on both fides to the fime {phere with the 
former plate. Newton. 

7 _ A ¢oncavo-cenvex pentangular plate, part of a 
fhell that belongs to the eatrochus. 

Woodward on Fofils. 

Conca’vous. adj. [concavus, Lat.] Con- 
cave ; hollow without angles. 

Conca’vousty. adu. [from concarous.} 

With hollownels ; in fach a manner as 
difcovers the internal furface of a hoHow 
fpherc. 

The dolphin that carrieth Arion is eancaveufly 
Snverted, and hath its {pine depreffed. 


: Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Qo CONCE’AL. v, a. [concel, Latin. ] 


GON 


To hide; to keep fecret; not to di- 
vulge ; to cover; not to detect. 

He oft finds med’cine, who his grief imparts ; 
But double griefs affi€t concealing hearts. Fairy Q, 

Come, Catefby, thou art fworn 
As deeply to effect what we intend, 
As cloicly to conceal what we impart. 
Skakefpeare’s Rickard 111. 

Ulyfies himfelf adds, he was the mof: eloquent 
and the moft flent of men: he knew that a word 
fpoke never wrought fo much good as a word eos- 
ctaled. Broome. 

There is butone way I know of converfing fafely 
with all men, that is, not by concealing what we 
fay nr do, but by faying or doing nothing that de- 
ferves to be concealed. Pope, 

Cance’aLaBLe. adj. (from conceal.) Ca- 
pable of being concealed; poffible to be 
kept fecret, or hid. 

Returning a lye unto his Maker, and prefuming- 
to put off the searcher of hearts, he denied the 
omnifciency of God, whereunto there is nothing 
eonctalable. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Conce’aLepness. x. f) [from conceal] 
The flate of being concealed ; privacy ; 
obfcurity. Di. 

Conce’auer. vn. f. [from conceal.] He 
that conceals any thing. 

They were to undergo the penalty of forgery, and 


the concealer of the crime was equally guilty. 
Clarendon. 


CONCEALMENT. n.f. [from conceal] 
1. The att of hiding ; fecrecy. 
She never tuld her love; ~ 
But let concealment, hke a worm i’ th’ bud, 
Feed on her damiafk cheek. Shake/p. Tw. Nighi. 
He is a worthy gentleman, 
Excezdingly well read, and profited 
Iu ftrange concealments. Shake(peare’s Henry IV. 
Few own fuch fentiments; yet this concealment 
derives rather from the fear of man than of any 
Being above. Glanville. 
z. The ftate of being hid; privacy; de- 
litefcence. 
A perfon of great abilities is zealous for the gond 
of mankind, and as folicitous for the concealment as 


the performance of illuftrious actions. 
Addifon'’s Frecbolder, 


3. Hiding-place ; retreat ; cover ; fhelter. 


The choice of this holy name, as the moft ef- 
fe€tual concealment of a wicked defign, fuppofes 
mankind fatisfied that nothing but what is juft is 
dire€ted by the principles of it. Rogers. 

The clefe tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, 
Their food its infeéts, and its mofs their nets. 
g Thmfon, 


To CONCEDE. wv. a. [concedo, Latin. ] 
To yield; to admit; to grant; to let 
pals undifputed. 

By cxpurgatory animadverfions we might ftrike 
out great numbers of hidden qualitics; and, having 

+ once a conceded lift, we might with more fafcty at- 
tempt their reafons. 3 Brown. 
This muf not be conceded without limitation. 

Boyle. 

The atheift, if you concede to him that fortune 
may be arm agent, doth prefume himfelf fafe and 
invulperable. Bentley. 


CONCEIT a. f: (concept, French; con- 
ceptus, Latin. ] 

1. Conception ; thought ; idea; image in 
the mind. 

Here the very fhepherds have their fancies lifted 
ta fo high conceits, as the learned of other nations 
are content both to borrow their names, and imi- 
tate their cunning. Sidney. 

Impoffible it was, that ever their will thould. 
change or incline ta remit any part of their duty,. 
withour fome object having force to avert their 
conceit {rom God». - 


Hooker. 


CON 


His grace locks cheerfully and fmooth this morn- 

ing: 
There.’s om conceit, or other, likes him well, 
When that he bids good-morrow with fuch fpirit. 
Sbhakefpeare. 
In laughing there ever precedeth a. conceit of 
fomewhat ridiculous, and therefore it is proper to 
man. i Bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 
z. Underftanding ; readinefs of appre- 


henfion, 

How often, alas! did her eyes fay unto me, that 
they loved! and yet 1, not looking for fuch a 
matter, had not my conceit open to underftand 

. them. . Sidney. 

The firit kind of things appointed by laws hu- 
mane, containeth whatfoever is good or evil, is 
notwithftanding more fecret than that it can be 
difcerned by every man’s prefent conceit, without 
fome deeper difcourfe and judgment. Hooker. 

- 1 hhall be found of a quick conceit in judgment, 
and dhall be admired. p Wifdom, viii. 116 
3- Opinion, generally in a fenfe of con- 
tempt; fancy; imagination; fantaftical 
notion. 

1 know not how conteit may tab 

The treafury of life, when life itfelf 
Yields to the theft. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Strong conceit, like a new principle, carries all 
eafily with it, when yet above common fenfe, ` 

Locke 

Malbranche has an odd conceit, 

As ever enter'd Frenchman's pates 
4. Opinion, ina neutral fenfe. 

Seeft thou a man wife in his own conecit'? 

There is more hope of a foo! than of him. 
Proverbs, xxvi. 1260 

I fhall not fail ¢ approve the fair conceit 

The king hath of youe Shakefpeare’s Henry VIL. 
5. Pleafant fancy ; gaiety of imagination ; 
acutenefs. 

His wit is as thick as Tewkfbucy muftard : 
there is no more goxceit in him than is in a mallet. 

ge ol Henry We 

While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak 
took him in the head to go off with a conceit. 

L Eftrange. 
from ima- 


Prior. 


6. Sentiment, as diftinguifhed 
gery. 

Some to conceit alone their works confine, 

And glite’ring thoughts ftruck out at ev'ry line. 
f Pope. 
7. Fondnefs ; favourable opinion ; opi- 
nionative pride. 

Since by a little ftudying in learning, and great 
conceit of himfelf, he has loft his religion; may he 
find it again by harder ftudy, under humbler 
truth, Bentley. 

8. Our of Conceit with, No longer 


fond of. 

Not that I dare affume to myfelf to have put 
him out of conceit «witb it, hy having convinced 
him of the fantafticalnefs of ic. TiWotfon, Prefaces. 

What hath chiefly put me out of conceit with: 
this moving manner, is the frequent difappoint- 
ment. ‘qvift. 

To Concer. w. a. [from the noun.] To. 
conceive; to imagine; to think; to 
believe. 

One of two bad ways you muft conceit me, 
Either a coward, or a flattercr. Shak. Jul, Cafer. 

They looked for great matters at their hands, 
in a caufe which they conceited tu be for the liberty 
of the fubject. . Bacen. 

He cenceits himfelf to be ftruck at, when he is 
not fo much as thought of. L'Efiranges 

The ftrong, by conceiting themfelves weak, are 
thereby rendered as unactive, and confequently as 
ufelefs, as if they really were fo. Scurb’s Sermons. 

Conce'iTED., particip. adj. [from conceit.) 
1. Endowed with fancy. 

He was of countenance amiable, of feature 
comely, active of body, pleafantly eonecired, and 
fharp of wits. Knalles. 

i 2. Proud; 


O 


9. Proud; fond of himfelf; opinionative; 
alfeéted ; fantaftical. 

There is another extreme in #bfeore writers, 
which fome empty cenceitrd heads are apt to run 
into, out of a prodigality of words, and a want of 
fenfe. Folton on the Claffichs. 

If you think me too conceited, 
Or to paffion quickly heated. Swift. 

What you write of me, would make me more 
cenceited than what T (cribble my felf. Popes 

3. With of before the object of conceit. 

Every man is building a feveral way, impotently 

cenccized of his own model and his own materials. 
a Dryden. 

If we confider how vitious and corropt the 
Athenians were, how conceited of their own wit, 
{cience, and palitensfs. Bentley. 

Coxcetrepiy. adv. [from coucetted.] 
Fancifully ; whimfically. J 

Conceitedly drefs her, and be aivign'd 
By you fit place for every flower and jewel : 
Make her for love fit fuel, Donne. 

Conce'itepness. a. f. [from conceited.] 
Pride; opinionativenefs; fondnefs of 
himfelf. 

When men think none worthy eficem, but foch 
as claim under their own pretences, partiality and 
sgenceitednefs make them give the pre-eminence. 

Collier on Pride. 

Cence Tess. adj. [from couceit.] Stu- 

pid ; without thought; dull of appre- 
henfon. 

Think’ft thov I am fo hallow, fo conccitlefs, 
To be feduced by thy flattery. 

Sbakefp. Two Gent. of Terona. 
CONCEIVABLE. adj. [from conceive. | 
3. That may be imagined or thought. 

If it were poifible to contrive an invention, 
whereby any conceivable weight may be moved by 
any concervable power, with the fame quicknefs, 
without other inftrument, the, works of nature 
would be too much fubject to art. Wilkins. 

2, That may be underfteod or believed. 

The freezing of the words in the air, in the 
Northern climes, is as conceivable as this ftrange 
union, Glanville’s Scepfis. 

Jtis not conceivable, that it fhould be indeed 
that very perfon, whofe fhape and voice it affumed. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

ConceivaBLeness. a. f. [from conceiv- 

able.) The quality of being conceivable. 

; Di&. 

Con'ce’ivasiy. adv. [from conceivable. | 

In a conceivable or intelligible manner. 

To CONCEIVE. v. a. [concevoir, Fr. 
concipere, Lat.] 

1. To admit into the womb; to form in 


OPON 


-O hst avails me now thar honour high, 

To have ccncriv'd of God! or that falute, 
Hail, highly favour’d, among women bleit ! Mile. 

Corccive of things clearly and diftinétly in their 
own natures; eonecive of things completely in all 
their parts; conceive of things comprelienfively in 
all cheir properties ånd relations 3 cemeeiwe of things 
extenfively in all their kinds; conceive of things 
orderly, or in a proper method. Warts's Logick. 

2. To become pregnant. 

The flocks thould cenceive when they came to 
drink. Genfis. 

The beauteovs maid, whom he beheld, poftefs'd ; 
Cinceiving as the flept, her fruitful womb 
Swell’d with the founder of immortal Rome. 


5 ips 
Concr'ivER. x. f. [from conceive.] One 
that underftands or apprehends. 

Though hereof prudent fymbols and pious alle- 
gories be made by wiler conceivers, yet cammon 
heads will fy unto fuperitious applications. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Conce’nt. n. f (concentus, Latin.] 
1. Concert of voices ; harmony; concord 
of found. ! 

It is to be confidered, that whatfoever virtue is 
in numbers, for conducing to concent of notes, is 
rather tn be afcribed to the ante-number than to 
the entire nomber, Bacon. 

2. Confiftency. 

Reafons borrowed from nature and the fchool- 
men, as fubservient mediums, carry a mufick and 
concent to that which God hath faid in his word. 

Dr. Maine. 

*Tis in concent to his own principles, which 


allow no merit, no intrinfick worth, to accompany 


one ftate more than another. Atterbury. 


To CONCE’NTRATE. v. a. (concentrer, 


Fr. from con and centrum, Lat.) To 


drive into a narrow compafs; to drive 


towards the centre: contrary to expand 


or dilate. 
Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its 
greatcft ftrength, will coagulate the ferum. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CONCENTRA TION. x. f. [from concen- 
trate.] Colle&ion into a narrow fpace 


round the centre; compreffion into a 


narrow compafs. 

All circular bodiez, that receive a concentration 
of the light, muft be fhadowed in a circular man- 
ner. a Peacham on Drawing. 

To Conce’nNTRE. v. n. (concentrer, Fr. 


fame centre with fomething elfe. 


from con and centrum, Latin.) To tend 
» to one common centre; to have the 


The bricks having firt been formed in a cir- 


cular mould, and then cut, before their burning, 
into four quarters or mare, the fides afterwards 
join fo clofely, and the pnints concentre fo exactly, 


the womb. 
J was fhapen in iniquity, and in fin did my 


CON 


If the cryftalline hamotr had heen concentrical 
to the felerodes, the eye would not have admitted 
a whole hemifphere atone view. Ray on the Create 

If a ftone be thrown into ftagnating water, the 
waves excited thereby continue fome time to arife 
in the place where the stone fell into the watery 
and are propagated from thence into concentric 
circles upon the furface of the water to great dif- 
tances. Newton's Optichs. 

The manner of its concretion is by concentrical 
rings, like thofeof an oniofl about the firt kernel, 

Arbuthnot on Diet, 

< Circular revolutions in concentrick orbs about the 

fun, or other central body, coulé in no wile_be 
attained without the power of the Divine arm. 

x b Bentley's Sermons. 


| CONCE PTACLE, n”, f: (conceptaculum, Lat.] 


‘That in which any thing is contained. 
a veflel, 
There is at this day refident, in that huge ccn- 
ceptacle, water enough to effect fuch adeluge. 
Woodward's Natural Hiflory, Préface, 


Conce’priBue. adj. [from concipio, con- 
ceptum, Lat.] That may be conceived ; 
intelligible ; capable to be underftood. 


Some of his attributes, and the manifeitations 
thereof, are not only highly delectable tu the intel. 
lective faculty, but are moit fuitable and eafily 
conceptible by us, becavfe apparent in his warks. 

n Hale's Origin of Mankinds 
CONCEPTION., a. f. [conceptio, Latin. ] 
i. The a& of conceiving, or growing quick 

with pregnancy. 

1 will greatly multiply thy forrow by thy concep- 
tion; in furrow thou fhalt briag forth children, 

— Genefis, iiis 165 

Thy forrow L will greatly multiply œ 
By thy conception; children thou fhale bring 
Tn forrow forth. Milton’s Paradije Loft. 

2. The ftate of being conceived. 

Joy had the like conception in ovr eyes, 

And, at that inftant, like a babe fprungup. Sbak. 

Our own produ€tions flatter us : it 1s impoffible 
not to be fond of them at the moment of their 
conceptions ; Dryden's Dufrefneys 

3. Notion; idea; image in the mind. 

As conceptions are the images or refemblances of 
things to the mind within itfelf, in the like manner 
are words or names the marks, tokens, or refem- 
blances of thofe conceptions to the minds of them 
whom we converfe with. South's Sermons. 

Confolt the acuteft poets and fpeakers, and they 
will confefs that their quickeft, moft admired con- 
ceptions, were fuch as darted into their minds, like 
fudden flathes of lightning, they knew not how, 
nor whence; and not by any certain confequence, 
or dependence of one thought upon another, as it 
isin matters of ratiociuation. Souths Sermuns. 

To have right concepriens about them, we muft 
bring our underftandings to the inflexible natures 
and unalterable relations of things, and not endea= 


ry 


mother conceive mes Pfolmli. 5. 
"2. To form in the mind; to imagine. 
Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpofe againft 
ou. Jeremiah. 
This man conceived the duke's death; but what 
was the mutive of that felonious conception, is in 
the clnuds. Wotton. 
3. To comprehend ; to underftand: as, be 
conceives the whole fy/lem. 
This kifs, if it durft fpeak, 
Would ftretch thy fyirits up into the air: 
Conceive, and fare thee well. Sbakefp. King Lear. 
“4. Tothink; to be of opinion. 


{f you compare iny gentlemen with Sir John, 


you will hardly conceive him to have been bred in 
the fame climate. Swift. 
To CONCEIVE. V. 2. 
1. To think ; to have an idea of. 
The griev’d comnions 
Hardly conceive of me: let it be nois‘d, 
‘That, through our interceffion, this revokement 
And pardon comes. 
4 


Shukefpeare’s Henry VIL.: 


vour to briog things to any preconceived notions 
of our owns 4 Locke. 
4. Sentiments ; purpofe. 
Thou but remember'ft me of my own conception. 
save perceived a moft faint neglect of late; which: 
have rather blamed as my own jealous curiofity, 
han as a very pretence and purpofe of unkindnefs. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Pleafe your highnefs, note 
His dangerous conception in this point : 
Not friended by his wifh to your high perfon, 
His will is moit malignant, and it ftretches 
Beyond you to your iricads, Shake/p. Henry VIM, 


ç. Apprehenfion ; knowledge. 
And as if beafts conceiv'd what reafon were, 
And that conception fhould diftinétly fhow 
They fhould the name of reafonable bear; 
For, without reafon, none could reafon know. 
Davies, 
6. Conceit; fentiment; pointed thought. 
He is too fiatulent fometimes, and fometimes 
too dry 3 many times unequal, and atmoft always 
forced; and, befides, is full of conceptions, points 
of 


that the pillars appear one entire piece. rton. 
All thefe are like fo many lines drawn from fe- 

veral objeéts, that fome way relate to him, and 

concentrein him, Hale. 

To Concer’ nTRE. v. a. Todireét or con- 
tra towards one centre. 

The having a part Jefs to animate, will ferve to 
concentre the {pirits, and make them more active in 
the reft. Decay of Piety. 

In thee concentring all their precious beams 
OF facred influence ! Milton. 

Conce’NnTRICAL. ) adj. = [ concentricus, 
Conce’NTRICK. Lat.] Having one 
common centre. 

If, as in water ftire’d, more circles be 
Produe'd by one, love fuch additions take ; 
Thofe, like fo many fpheres, but one heav’n make $ 

For they are all concentrick unto thee. Donne. 

* Any fubftance, pitched fteddy upon two points, 
as on an axis, and moving about on that axis, alfo 
deferibes a circle concentrick to the axis. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exereifer. 


CON 


of epigram, and witticifms; all which are not 

oaly below the dignity of heroiek verfe, but con- 

trary toits nature. Dryden's Fuveral, Dedication. 
Corce’ptious, adj. [conceptum, Latin.] 

Apt to coneeiagy fruitful; pregnant. 

mmon mother, 
Enfear thy fertile and conceprious womb 5 
Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man. ‘ 
Shake/peare’s Timon. 

Conce’prive. adj. [conceptum, Latin.] 

Capable to conceive. 

Jo hot climates, and where the uterine parts ex- 
ceed in heat, by the coldnefs of this fimple they 
may be reduced into a cenceptive conftitutioa. 

É Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To CONCERN. v. a. [concerner, French; 
concerna, low Latin. ] 
t. To relate to; to belong to. > 

Exclude the ufe of natural reafoning abont the 
fenfe of koly feripture, concerning the articles of 
our faith; and-then, that the fcripture doth cone 
cern the Mear our faith, who can affure us ? 

Ilieker. 

Count Claudio may hear; for what I would 

fpeak of conceres him. Sbakefpcare. 
Gracious things 

Thou haft reveal’d; thofe chiefly which concern + 

Jot Abraham, and his feed. Milton's Par. Loft. 

This place concerns aot at all the dominion of 

one brather over the other. Locke. 
2. To affect with fome paffion ; to touch 
nearly ; to be of importance to. 
1 would aot 
The caufe were known to them it moft concerns. 
Shakelpeare. 

Our wars with France have affected ua in our 
moft teader interefts, and concerned us more than 
thofe with any other nation. Aildifen on the War. 

It much concerns them not to futfer the king to 
eftablith his authority on this fide. Addifen on Italy. 

The more the anthority of any (tation in fociety 
is extended, the more ic concerns publick happinefs 
that it be committed to men fearing God. 

Rogers's Sermons, 
3. To intereft; to engage by intereft, 

I knew a young negroe who was fick of the 
fmail pox: | fuund by enquiry, at a perfon’s con- 
cerned for him, that the4ittle tumours left whitith 
fpecks behind them. Boyle on Colours, 

Above the reft two goddeffes appear, 

Ccacern'd for each; here Venus, Juno there. 
Dryden's /Entid. 

Providence, where it loves a nation, ccreeras 
itfi lF to own and affert the intereft of religion, by 
blafting the fpoilers of religious perfons 4nd places. 

South's Sermons. 

Whatever paft ations it cannot reconcile, “or 
appropriate to that pretent felf by confcioufnefs, it 
can Le no more concerned in than if they had never 
teen done. Locke. 

They think themfelves out cf the reach of pra- 
Viderce, and no longer concerned to-folicit his fa- 
vour. Rogirs. 

4- To difturb ; to make uneafy. 

In one enmpreffiog engine I fhot a fparrow, 
without forcing any air Ins and in an hour the 
bird began to pant, and be concerned, and In lefs 
than an hour and a half to be fick, Der bam. 

§- To concern himfelf. To intermedile 3 to 
be bufy. - 

Bing a layman, I ought not to have concerned 
wyfe'f with fpeculations which belong to the pro- 
feon, Dryden, 

Conce’an. n. / [from the verb. J 
1. Bufinefs ; affair: confidered as relating 
to fome one. 

Let early care thy main coreerns fecure, 
Things of lefs moment may delays endure. 

Denbam. 

This manner of expofing the private concerns of 
families, and facrificing the fecrets of the dead to 
the curiofity of the living, is one of thofe Ijcen- 


VoL. I. 


CON 


tious practices, which might well deferve the ant- 
madverfion of our government. ddif. Freeholder, 

A Heathen emperor faid, if the gods were of- 
fended, it was their own concern, and they were 


CON 


3+ Intercourfe ; bufinefs, 


The great concernment of men is with mer, one 
amonett another. Locke. 


4. Importance; moment. 


indicate z H Witte 5 i 
able to vindicate themfelves mY if J look upon experimental tratha as matters of 
Religion is no triffing concern, to be performed reat concernment to mankind Revie 
in any carelefs and fuperficial manner. Rogers. E i 4 hes 


5+ Interpofition ; regard ; meddling. 

He married a daughter ta the earl, without any 
other approbation of her father, or concernnent in 
it, than fuffering him and her to come into his 
prefence. Y ` Clarendon, 

6. Pafion; emotion of mind. 

While they are fo eager to deftroy the fame of 
others, their ambition is manifeft in their concern- 
mente Dryden. 

If it carry with it the notion of fomething ex- 
traordihary, if apprehenfion and concernment ace 
company it, the idea is likely to fink the deeper. 

Locke. 
To CONCERT, w. a. [concerter, French; 
from concertare, Latin, to prepare them- 
felves for fome publick exhibition, or 
performance, by private enceunters A~ 
mong themfelves, 
r. To fettle any thing in private by mu- 
tual communication. 
2. To fettle; to contrive ; to adjuft. 
Mark how, already, in hia working brain, 
He forms the well-concerted fcheme of inifchicf. 
y Rows, 


2. Intereft ; engagement. 

No plots th’ alarm to his retirements give ; 
°Tis all mankind’s concern that he thauld'live. 

; i Dryden. 
. When we fpeak of the conflagration of the world, 
thefe have no concern in the queftion. 
Burner's Theory cf the Earth. 
3. Importance ; moment. 

Myfterious feerets of a high concern, 

And weighty traths, folid convincing fenfe, 
Explain’d by unafteéted eloquence.  Rofecmman. 

The mind is ftunned and dazzled amidit that 
variety of objects: fhe cannot apply hertelf to 
thofe things which are of the utmolt concern to 
her. Addifor’s SpeSator. 

4. Paffion; affection ; regard, 

Ah, what concerns did both your fouls divide ! 
Your hooour gave us what your love denied. Dryd. 

O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns, 

And gentle wifhes, follow me to battle. 
D Addifen’s Cato. 

Why all this concern for the poor ? We went 
them not, aa the country is now managed: where 
the plough has no work, one family can do the 
bufincfs of fifty. Swift. 

Conce’RNEDLY. adv. [from concern.) 
With affection; with interet. 

They had mote pofitively and concernedly wedded 
his caufe, than they were before underftood to have 
done. Clarendon. 

Conce’anine. grep. [from concern: this 
word, originally a Ja has before 
a noun the force of a prepofition.] Re- 
lating to ; with relation to. 

There is not sny thing more fabje&t to errour, 
than the true judgment concerning the power and 
forces of an eftate. Bacon. 

<- The ancients had no higher recourfe than to 
nature, as may appear by a difcourle concerning this 
point in Strabo. Brown, 

None caa demonftrate that there is fuch an 
iftand as Jamaica; yet, upon teftimony, I am free 
from alt doubt concerning ir. Tillosfor, Preface, 

Conce’RnMENT. x. f. [from concern. | 
1. The thing in which we are concerned 
or interefted; affair; bufinefs; intereft. 
+ To mix with thy conceraments 1 deff 
Henceforth, nor tuo mach difapprove my own. 
Milton's Agonifier. 

This thews how ufeful you have been, 

To bring the king’s concernnients ih. 


Co’ncerr. 2./, [from the verb.] 

1. Communication of defigns ; eftablifh- 
ment of meafures among thofe who are 
engaged in the fame affair. - 

All thofe difcontents, how rutnous foever, have 
arifen from the want of a due communication and 
concert. Swift. 

2. A fymphony ; many performers play- 
ing to the fame tune. 

CONCERTATION. n. f. [concertatio, Lat.] 
Strife; contention. 3 

CONCERTATIVE. adj, [ concertativus, 
Latin. ] Contentious ; quarrelfome ; ree 
criminating, _ Did. 

CONCE'SSION. 2. f: [concefio, Latin.} 

1. The act of granting or yielding. 

The conceffion of thefe charters was-in a parlia~ 
mentary way. Hale's Common Law of England. 

2. A grant; the thing yielded. 

I fiil counted myfelf undiminithed by my larget 
conceffions, if by them 1 might gain the love of my 
people. : King Charles, 

Wher a lover becomes fatisfied by {mall com- 
pliances, without further purfuits, then expeét to 


Hudibrar. find popular affemblies content with fmall concef= 


Yet when we're fick, the deétor’s fetcht in firr. Swift. 
__ hafte, Concr’ssionary, adj. [from conce ion.) 
Leaving our great concerrment to the laft. Denlam, 


Given by indulgence or allowance. 

Conce’ssivety. adv. [from conceffion.} 
By way of conceftion ; as; yielding ; 
not Controverting by affamption. ; 

Some have written rhetorically and conceffively z 
not controverting, but afaming the queftion, 
which, taken as granted, advantaged the illation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourte 
Conc. 2. f: [concha, Latin.] A thell; a 
fea-fhell. Í f- 

He furnifhes her elofet firt, and fills 
The crowded flielves with rarities of fhells : 

Adds orient pearls, which from the concbs hedrew, 
And all the fparkling ftones of various hue. 

j Dryden's Fables, 
Co’xcnotp. ». f£ The name of a curve, 
Conci’Liar. adj. [eoncilium, Latin.] Re- 

lating to.a council. 

Having been framea by men of primitive impli- 
city, in free and conciliar debates, without any am- 
bitious regards, Baker's Reficition on Learnings 
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When my eoncernment takes up no more room 
or compafa than myfelf, then, fo long as 1 know 
where to breathe and to exif, I know alfo where 
to he happy. Scurb. 

He that is wife in the affairs and concersinents of 
other men, but carelefs and negligent of hia own, 
that man may be Taid to be buly, but he is nor 
wife. Tillotfon. 

Our fpiritual interes, and the Great concernments 
of a future fate, would doub:lefs recur often, 
Atterbury 

Propofitions which extend only to the relent 
life, are fmall, compafed with thofa that have in- 
fluence upon our eve:latting conerrnments. 

=- Waits on the Mind. 
2. Relation; influence. 

Si-, "tis of near toncernntert, and imports 

No lefa than the king’s life and honour. 
Denbam's Sophy. 
| He juftly fears a peace with me would prove 

OF ill concernment to his haughty love. 

Dryden's Indian Emperor. 


CON 


To CONEVLIATE. v. a. [concilio, Lat.] 
To gain; to procure good will; tore- 
v concile, 
It was accounted a philtre, or plants that conci- 
diate affettion. Brows's Vulgar Ervours. 
CONCILIATION. 2, f. [from concilrate.] 
The act of gaining or reconciling. Did, 
CONCILIA tor. n. fi [from conciliate.) 
One that makes peace between others. 
CONCILIATORY, adj. [from conciliate.) 
Relating to reconciliation. Did. 
Concinnity. a. fa [from coacinnitas, 
Lat.] Decency ; fitnefs. 
CONCYNNOUS. adj. [concinnus, Latin.] 
Becoming; pleafant ; agreeable. 
Co’nctonatory. adj. { concionatorias, 
concio, Latin.] Ufed at preachings or 
publick affemblies. 

Their comelinefs unbeguiled the vulgar of the 
old opinion the loyalifts had formerly infufed into 
them by their ccacicautcry iavettives. Howel. 

CONCISE. adj. [concifus, cut, Latin.] 
Brief; fhort ; broken into short periods. 

The cencife tile, which expreffeth not enuugh, 
but Jeaves fomewhat to be undorftood. 

Ben Fonfen’s Difeoveries. 

Where the author is obfcure, enlighten him ; 
where he is too brief and concifr, amplify a little, 


and fet his notions in a fairer view. 
= Watts on the Mind. 
Conci‘seny.adv. [from concife.] Briefly; 
fhortly ; in few words ; in fhort fenten- 
ccs. 

Ulsfes here fpeaks very cencifely, and he may 
feem tv break abruptly into the fubject. 

Broeme en the Ody fry. 
Conci’seness x. f. [from concife.] Brevi- 
ty; fhortnefs. 

Giving more feope to Mezentius and Laufus, 
that verfion, whieh has more of the majefty ot 
Virgil, has lefs of his concifercfs. Dryden. 

Conci’ston m. f. [concifum, Latin.] Cut- 
ting off; excifton ; deftruétion. 

CONCITA rion. a. f. [concitatio, Latin.] 
The att of ftirring up, or putting in mo- 
tion. 

The revelations of heaven are conceived by im- 
mediate illumination of the foul; whereas the de- 
ceiving fpirit, by concitation of humours, produces 
conceited phantafmes. Brown. 

~Woncrama’rion.a.f [conclamatio, Lat.) 
, in outcry or fhout of many together. 
à i, 

Co’ncLave. n, f. (conclave, Latin.] 

1, A private apartment. 


2. ‘The.room in which the cardinals meet ; | 


or, the affembly of the cardinals. 

I thask rhe holy conclave for their loves 5 
They've fert me fuel: a man 1 would have wifh’d 

foc. Shakefpearee 

Te was faid of a cardinal, by reafon of his appa- 
sent likelihood to ftep intu St. Petcr’s chair, that 
in two conclaves he weat in pope, and came out 
again cardinal. ` Seuth's Sermons. 

3. A clofe aflembly. 

Forthwith a conclave of the godhead meets, 

Where Juno in the fhining fenate fits. Garth. 
To CONCLU DE. w. a. [concludo, Latin.] 
te To fhur. 

The very perlon of Chrift, therefore, for ever 
and the felf.fame, was only, touching bodily fub- 
ttarce, concluded within the grave. Hooker. 

2. To include ; to comprehend. 

God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that 

he might have mercy upon all. Romans, xi. 32. 
3. To collect by ratiocination. 

The providences of God are promifeuoufly ad- 

rmipiftered in this world; fo that no man can con- 


CON 


clude God’s lave or hatred to any perfon, by any 
Tillotfon. 


4. To decide ; to determine: that is, ta 


thing that befals him. 


Jout or clofe the difpute. ' 
Youth, ere it fees the world, here ftudies reft; 
And age, returning thence, concludes it bet, Dryd. 
But no frail man, however great or high, 


Can be concluded blet before he die.” Addif. Ovid. 


5. To end; to finih. 
Is ir concluded he fhall be protector ? 
Jt is determin’d, not concluded yet ; 
But fo it muft be, if the king mifcarry. 
Shakefpeare's Richard Ii. 
Twill conclude this part with the fpecch of a 
eounfellor of {tate. Bacon. 
Thefe are my theme, and how the war began, 
And huw cercluded by the godlike man. 
Dryden's Enid. 
6. Tooblige, as by thie final determination. 
~ The kung wouid never endure that the bafe 
multitule fhould fruttrate the authority of the 
parliament, wherein their votes and confents were 
concluded. Bacons Henry VIE. 
If therefore they will appeal to revelation for 
their creation, they muft he concluded by it. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
He never refufed to be cen AA by the autho- 
rity of one legally fummoned. Atterbury. 


To CONCLU DE. V. 7. 


1. To perform the lat aét of ratiociua- 
tion; to colleét the confequence; to 


determine. 
For why fhould we the bufy foul believe, 
When boldly the cencludes of that and this 5 
When of herfelf the can no judgment give, 
Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what fhe is? 
Davits. 
The blind man’s relations import no neceffity of 
concluding, that though black was the rougheft of 
colours, therefore white fhould be the fmootheit. 
¢ Boyle en Colours. 
There is fomething infamous in the very ate 
tempt: the world will conclude] had a guilty con- 
fcienee. Arbutbnot's Hiflory of Jobn Bull. 


z. To fettle opinion, 


Can we conclude upon Luther's inftability as our 
author has done, -becaufe, in a fingle notion no 
way fundamental, an encmy writes that he had 
fome doubtings ? Atterbury. 

I queftion not but your tranflation will do h- 
nour to our country 3 for I conclude of it already 
from thofe performances. 


3. Finally to determine.  - 


They humbly fue unto your excellence, 
To have a gnodly peace concluded of 
Between the realms of England and of France. 
Shatefpeare. 


4. To end. 


And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love's affurance, and a train of lyes, 
That, made in luft, conclude in perjurtes. 
Dryden's Fables. 
We'll tell when "tis enough, 

Or if it wants the nice concluding bout. King. 
Conciu’pency. 2. f, [from concludent.] 

Confequence ; regular proof; logical 

deduction of realon, 


Judgment éoncerning things ta be known, or 
the negleét and concludency of them, ends in deci- 


fion. Hale. 


Conciu’ DENT, adj. [from conclude. De- 
ending in juft and undeniable 


cifive ; 
confequences. 


Though thefe kind of arguments may fcem 
more obfeure, yet, upon a doc confideration of 
them, they are highly confequential and concludent 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Conciu’pinciy. adv. [trom conclude.] 


to my purpofe. 


With uncontrovertible evidence. 


Examine whether the opinion you meet with, 
fepugnant to what you were formerly embued 
with, be censludingly dgmonftrated or note Digby. 

+ ; 


Addifon to Pope.” 


CON 


Conciu’stsie. adj. [from conclude.) De- 
terminable ; certain by regular proof. 
*Tis as certainly conclufible trom God's pre- 
fcience, that they will voluntarily do this, as that 
they will do it at all. Hammond. . 


Conciu’sion. m.f. [from conclude.) 
1. Determination; final decifion. 

Ways of peaceable conc/nfion there are Lut thefe 
two certain; the one a fentence of judicial deci- 
fion, given by authority thereto appointed within 
ourtelves ; the other, thelike kind of fentence given 
by a more univerfal authority. Hooker. 

2. The colleétion from propofitions pre- 
mifed ; the confequence. 

‘Ihe cenclufion of experience, from the time paft 
to the time prefent, will not be found and pertett, 

G Bacon's War with Spain. 
And marrying divers principles and grounds, 
Out of their match a true ecnclufion brings. Daviese 
Then doth the wit 
Build fond conefufisns on thofe idle grounds 5 
Then doth it fly the good, and ill purfuc. Davies. 
I only deal by rules of art, | 
Such as are lawful, and judge by 
Conclufions of aftrology. Hudilras. 

Itis of the nature of principles, to yield a cenela- 
Jin different from themfelves. Tiiletfen. 

He granted him both the major aad the minor ; 
but denied him the conclufion. Addifon’s Freebolder. 

3. The clofe ; the lait refult of argumen- 


tative deduction. 

Let us hear the conclufion of the whole matter < 
Fear God, and keep his commandments; for this 
is che whole duty of man. Ecchef. aie 13. 

1 have been, reafoning, and in concluficn have 
thought it beft to return to what fortune hath 
made my home. Swift 

4. The event of experiments; experi- 
ment. s 

Her phyfician tells me, 
She has purfued conrfufiens infinite 
Of eafy ways to die. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 

We pradtife likewife all conclusions of grafting and 
inoculating, as well of wild trees as fruit trees. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 
$. The end; the laf part. 

I can fpeak no longer; yet I will frain myfelf 
ta breathe out this one invocation, which fhall be 
my concluficn. Hoqwzel. 

6. In Shake/peare it feems to fignify filence ; 
confinement of the thoughts. 

Your wife Odtavia, with her modeft eyes 
And ftill conclufion, hall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Conciu’sive. adj. [from conclude. | 
1. Decifive ; giving the laft determination 
to the opinion. 

The agreeing votes of both houfes were nct by 
any law or reafongonelufive to my judgment. 

King Charles. 

The lat di€tate of the underftanding is not 
always abfolute in itfelf, nor conclufive to the will, 
yet it produces ao antecedent nor external necef- 
fity. Bramball’s Anfwer co Hobbes. 

They have fecret reafons fór what they feem to 
do, which, whatever they are, they muft be equally 
couclufive for us as they were forthem.  Regers. 

2. Regularly confequential. Í 

Thafe that are not men of art, not knowing 
the true forms of fyllogifm, cannot know whether 
they are inade in right and conclufive modes and 
figures. Lockes 

ConcLu’sivELY. adv. [from conclufive.] 
Decifively ; with final determination. 

This 1 {peak only to defire Eupolis not to fpeak 
peremptorily, or conc/ufively, touching the point of 
poflibilitys) till they have heard me deduce the 
means of the execution. Bacon. 


Conciu’siveness. 2. f (from cozcla- 
fize) Power of determining- the opi- 
utou ; regular confequence. k 

Con- 


Com : 

Confideration of things to be known, of thelr 
feveral weights, conclufvencft, or evidence, f 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To Concoa’GuLaTeE. v. a. [from con and 

coagulate.| ‘To curdle or congeal one 
thing with another. a 

The faline parts of thofe, upon their folution 
by the rain, may work upon thofe other fub- 
fiances, formerly concougulated with them. 

Boyle's Experiments. 

They do but céagulate themfelves, without con- 
coagulating with them any water. 

Boyle's Hiftory of Firmnefs. 
Concoacura’ TION. n. fi [from concoa- 
gulate] A coagulation by which dif- 
ferent bodies are joined in cne mafs. 
To CONCO‘CT. v. a. [concogus, Latin.] 
1. To digeft by the tomach, fo as to turn 
food to nutriment. 

The working of purging medicines cometh two 
or three hours after the medicines taken ; for 
that the tomach firt maketh a proof, whether it 
can concof? them. Bacon. 

Affuredly he was a man of a feeble ftomach, 
unable to concad? any great fortune, profperous or 
adverfe. Hayward. 

The vital fundtions are performed by general and 
conftant laws; the food is concofted, the heart beats, 
the blood circulates, the lungs play. 

i Cheyre's Philcfoplical Principles. 

The notions and fentiments of others judgment, 
as well as of our own memory, makes our pro- 
perty : it does, as it were, concof our intellectual 
food, and turns it into a part of ourfelves. 

; Watts on the Mind. 
2. To purify or fublime by heat; to 
heighten to perfećtion. 

"The fmall clofe-lurking minifter of fate, 
Whofe high cencoffed venom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts. Thon:fon's Summer. 

3. To ripen. 

The root which continueth ever in the earth, is 
{till concoffed by the earth; and froits and grains 
are half a vear in conceéting, whereas leaves arc out 
and perfcét in a month. È Bacon. 

Conco’ction. 2. /. [from cancoé?.] Di- 
geftion in the ftomach; maturation by 
heat ; the acceleration of any thing to- 
wards purity and perfection. 

This hard rolling ss between concoffion and a 
fimple maturation. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

The conftanteft notion of conection is, that it 
fhould fignify the degrees of alteration of one body 
into another, from crudity to perfect concefion, 
which is the ultimity of that action or procefs, 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

He, though he knew not which foul fpake, 

Pecaufe bath meant, both fpake the fame, 
Might thence a new ccrccéfien take, 
Aod part far purer than he came. Donne. 

Coxco’Lour. adj. [concolor, Latin.] Of 
one colour; without variety. 

In concolour animals, and fuch as are confined 
unto the fame colour, we meafure not their beauty 
thereby 5 for if a.crow or blackbird grow white, 
we account it more pretty. Brown. 

CONCOMITANCE, } a. f. [from concomi- 

Concomitancy. § tor, Lat.] Sabfiftence 
together with another thing. 

The fecondary action fubfifteth not alone, but 
In corcomitancy with the other; fo the noftrils are 

wile Sak for a eee and fmelling, but the prin- 
cipal ufe is fmelling. Brown. 
„ To argue trom a ccncomitaney to a caufality, 
48 not infallibly conclufive, Glanville’s Scepfis. 


CONCO’MITANT. adj. [concomitans, La- 
tin.) Conjoined with; concurrent with 8 
coming and going with, as collateral, 
not caufative or confequential. 

The fpirit that rurthereth she extention or dila- 


z. A compact. 
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tation of bodies, and is ever ecucomitant with poro- 
fity and drynefs. Bacon 

It has pleafed our wife Creator to annex to fc- 
veral objects, as alfo to feveral of our thonghts, a 
concomitant pleafure ; and that in feveral objects, 


` to feveral degrees. x ` Locke, 


Conco’miTant. ». /. Companions per- 
fon or thing ccllaterally connected. 
Thefe efteéts are, from the local motion of the 
air, a concomitant of the found, and not from the 
found. Bacon. 
He made him the chief concomitant of his heir ap- 
parent and only fon, in a journey of much adven- 
ture. Watton. 
In confumptions, the preternatural concomitants, 
an universal heat of the body, atorminous diarrhea, 
and hot diftillations, have all a corrofive quality. 
Harvey on Confumptions. 
The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard- 
heartednefs, or want of compaffion. South's Serni, 
Horrour ftalks around, 
Wild Raring, and his fad concomitant 
Defpsir, of abje& look. Philips. 
Reproach is a concomitant to greatnefs, as fatires 
and inveétives were an effential part of a Roman 


triumph. Addifon. 
And for tobacco, wha could bear it ? 
Filthy coneom#tart of claret ! Prior. 


Where antecedents, concemitants and confequents, 
caufes and eftects, figns and things fignified, fub- 
jects and adjunéts, are neceffarily connected with 
each other, we may infer. Watts. 


Conco’mitantry. adv. [from concomi- 
tant.] In company with others. Dia. 
To CONCOMITATE. V. a. [concomitatus, 
Lat.] To be collaterally conneéted with 
any thing; to come and go with an- 

othet, 
This fimple bloody fpeétation of the lungs, is 
differenced from that which concomitates a pleurify. 
Harvey on Confumptions. 


CONCORD. z. f [concordia, Latin.] 


1, Agreement between perfons’or things ; 
fuitablenefs of one to another; peace; 
union ; mutual kindnefs. 

Had t power, I fhould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerfal peace. Shukefpeare’s Machetb. 
What concord hath Chrift with Belial ? 
2 Cor. vi, 35. 
One fhall rife 
Of proud ambitious heart, who not content 
With fair equality, fraternal fate, 
‘Will arrogate dominion undeferv'd 
Over his brethren, and quite difpoffefs 
Concord and Saw of nature from the earth. Milton. 
Unfafe within the wind 
Of fuch commotion; fuech as, to fet forth 
Great things by fmall, if, nature’s concord broke, 
Among the conftellations war were fj rungs Miton. 
Kind concord, heavenly born ! whofe blifsful reign 
Holds this vaft globe in one furrounding chain ; 
Soul of the world | Tickel. 


Tt appeareth by the ecncord made between Henry 
and Roderick the Icifh king. Davies on Ireland. 
3. Harmony ; confent of founds. 
The man who hath not mufick in himfelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of {weet founds, 
Is fit for treafons. Sbakefp. Merch. of Venite. 
4. Principal grammatical relation of one 
word to another, diftiné from regimen. 
Have thofe who have writ about declenfions, 
concords, and fyntaxes, loft their labour? Locke. 


Conco’rvance. #. f. [concordantia, Lat.] 
1. Agreement. r 
2. A book which fhews in how many texts 
of fcripture any word occurs, > 
J fhall take it for an opportunity to tell you, how 
you are to rule the city out of a concordance. 
South's Sermons, Dedication. 


CON 


Some of you turn over a eoncerdance, and there, 
having the principal word, Introduce as much of 
the verfe as will ferve your turn, Swift. 

An old cencordance bound long fince. , Sawift. 

3. A concord in grammar; one of the 
three chief relations in fpeech, It is not 
now in ufe in this fenfe. 

After the three concordances learned, let the 
matter read unto him the epittles of Cicero. 

Afcham's Schoolmaftcr 

Conco’rpant. adj. [eoncordans, Latin. } 

Agreeable ; agreeing ; correfpondent ; 
harmonious. 

Were every one employed in points con-ordant 
to their natures, proteflions, and arts, common- 
wealths would-rife up of themfelves. 

= Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Conco’rpaTe.z. f. (concordat; Fr. concor- 
datam, Lat.) A compact ; a convention. 

How comes hie to number the want of fynods in 
the Gallican church among the grievances of that 
concordate, and asa mark of their flavery, fince hie | 
reckons all convocations of the clergy in England 
to be nfelefs and dangerous ? Saft. 

Conco’rpora.. adj. [ from-cexcorpore, 
Latin, to incorporate.] Of the fame 
body. DiR 

Ta Conco’rroraTe. v. a, [from cox and 
corpus.] ‘To unite-in one mafs or fub- 
flance. m 

When we concerporate the fign with the fignifica- 
tion, we conjoin the word with the fpirit, 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

To Conco’rporaTeE. v. n. [con and core 

pus.| To unite into one body. 
Thus we cHaftife the god of wine 

With water that is feminine, 

Until the cnoler nymph abate 

His wrath, and fo concorporate. Chaveland. 

Concorpora Tion. x. f [from concorpo- 
rate.) Union in one inafs; intimate 
mixture. Dia. 

Co’ncourse. n. f. [concurfus, Latin.} . 

1. The confluence of many perfons or 
things to one place. 

Do ail the nightly guards, 
The city’s watches, with the people's fears, 
The concourfe of all good men, frike taec nothing ? 
Bin Jonn., 

The coalition of the good frame ef the univerf: 
was not the produét of chance, or fortuitous esne 
courfe of particles of matter. Hale's Orig. of Adank 

Vain is his force, and vainer Is his fkill, 

Wich fuch a concourfe comes the flood of ill. 
> Dryden's Fabler 

2. The perfons affembled. 

The prince with wonder hears, from ev'ry part, 
The noife and bufy conccurfe of the mart. 

S F Dryden's Virgil. 
ea 

3. The point of junétion or interfection of 
two bodies. 

So foon as the upper glaf is laid upon the lower, 
fo as to touch it at one end, and to touch the drop 
at the other end, making with the lower glafs an 
angle of about ten or fifteen minutes; the drop 
will begin ta move towards the esncourfe of the 
glaffes, and will continue to move with an accele- 
rated motion, till it arrives at that concourfe of the 
glaffes. Newton, 

CONCREMA TION. 2. f. [from concrema, 
Lat. to burn together. ] The aét of burn- 
ing many things together. Da. 

Co’ncrementT. x. fe [from concrs/to, 
Latin.] The mafs formed by concre- 
tion ; acollection of matter growing to- 
gether. 

There is the cohefion of the matter Into a more 
loofe confiftency, like clay, and thereby it is pre- 
pared to the concrement of a pebble or flint. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


3B 2 CONCRE sCENCE« 
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Concre’scencr. 2. f. [from concreco, 
Lat] The aét or quality of growing by 
the union of feparate particles. 

Seeing it is neither a fubftance perfeét, nor 
inchoate, how any other fubftance fhould thence 


take concrefeence, hath not been taught. 
: Raleigh's Hifory of the World. 

Jc CONCRE’TE. v.n. [cencrefeo, Latin.) 

to coalefce into one mafs; to grow by 
the union and cohefion of parts. 

The mineral or metallick matter, thus concreting 
with the cryftalline, is equally diffufed throughout 
the body of ir. Woodward. 

When any faline liquor is evaporated to a cu- 
ticle, and let cool, the fslt cencretes in regular 
figures; which argues that the particles of the falt, 
before they conereted, floated in the liquor at equal 
diftances, in rank and file. Newton. 

The blood of fome who died of the plague could 
not be made to concrete, by reafon of the putrefac- 
tion begun. Arbuthnot. 


To Concrete. w. a. To form by con- 
cretion ; to form by the coalition of 
{cattered particles, 

That there are io our inferioor world divers 
bodies, that are roncreted out of others, is beyond 
all difpnte: we fee it in the meteors. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Co’ncrere. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed by concretion ; formed by coz- 
lition of {eparate particles into one mafs. 

The firt concrete ftate, or confiftent furface, of 
the chaos, muft be of the fame figure as the laft 
liquid fate. _ Burnt. 

2. {In logick.] Not abftra&: applied to a 
fubject. : 

Akind of mutual commutation there is, where- 
by thofe cencrete names, God and man, when we 
fpeak of Chrift, do take interchangeably one an- 

„other's room; fo that, for truth of fpeech, it 
fkilleth not whether we fay thar the fon of God 
- ath created the world, and the fon of man by his 
death hath faved its or elfe that the fon of man 
did create, and the fon of God died to fave, the 
world. Hocker. 

Concrete terms, while they exprefs the quality, 
do alfo either exprefs, or imply, or refer to fome 
fubject to which it belongs; as white, round, 
Jong, broad, wife, mortal, living, dead: butthefe 
are not always noun adjectives in a grammatical 
tenfe; for a knave, a fool, a philufopher, and 
many other ceneretes, are fubftantives, as well as 

“knavery, folly, and philofophy, which are the ab- 
ftra&t terma that belong to them. Wares’s Logick. 

Co’xcke7E. 2. f- Amafs formed by con- 
cretion ; or, union of various parts ad- 
hering to each other. 

If gold itfelf be admitted, as it muft be, for a 
porous concrete, the proportion of void to body, in 

¿the texture of common air, will be fo much the 
greater. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Concre'TELY. adu, [from concrete.) In 
a manner including the fubject with the 
predicate; not abiiradtly. 

Sin, confidered not abftrattedly forthe mere a€t 
of obliquity, bart concretely, with fuch a fpecial 
dependance of ‘it upon the will as ferves to render 
the agent guilty. Norris. 

Concre’reness. 2. f. [from concrete.] 
Coagulation ; collection of fluids into a 
folid mafs. Dia. 

Concre’ rion. n. f.. [from conerete.] 

1. The a& of concreting ; coalition. 

2. ‘Phe mafs formed by a coalition of fepa- 
rate particles. 

Some plants, upon the topof the fea, are fup- 

- pofed to grow of fome concretion of Mime from the 


water, where the fea Mirreth littie. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


CON 

Heat, in general, doth not refolve and attenu- 
ate the juices of a human body } for ton great heat 
will produce concretions  Arbatbnot om Aliment. 

Co’ncretive. adj. [from concrete.] Hav- 
ing the power to produce concretions ; 
coagulative. 

‘When wood and other bodies petrify, we donot 
aferibe their induration to cold, but unto falinous 
{pirit, or concretive juices. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Concre’rurs. n. f. [from concrete.] A 
mals formed by coagulation. 

Concu’BinaGe. 2. f. [concubinage, Fr. 
concubinatus, Lat.) The a& of living 
with a woman not married. 

Adultery was panifhed with death by the ancient 
heathens : concubinage was permitted. Broome. 


CONCUBINE. z. /. [concubina, Lat.] A 
woman kept in fornication; a whore ; a 
ftrumpet. 

1 know I am too mean to be your queen, 
And yet too good to be your concubine. 
l Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 
When his great friend was fuitor to him to 
pardon an offender, he denied him: afterwards, 
when a concubine of his made the fame fuit, he 
granted it to her; and faid, Such fuits were to be 
granted to whores. . Bacon. 
He caufed him to paint one of his concubines, 
Campafpe, who had the greateft thare in his affec- 
tion. i Dryden. 
The wife, though a bright goddefs, thus gives 
lace 
To gone concubines of freth embrace. Granville. 


To CONCU’LCATE. v. a. [conculco, La- 
tin.] To tread, or trample, under foot. 
Did. 
CONCULCA'TION, æ. f. [conculcatio, Lat.] 
Trampling with the feet. Di. 
Concu’riscence. n. f. [concupifedatia, 
Latin.] Irregular defire ; libidinous 
wih; luft; lechery. 

We know eyen fecret concupifecrce to be fin; 
and are made fearful to offend, though it be but 
in a wandering cogitation. Hooker. 

In our faces the evident figns 
Of foul coneupifcence ; whence evil ftore, 
Ey'n thame, the laf of evils. Milton's Par. Lof. 

Nor can chey fay, that the difference of climate 
inclines one nation to concupifcence and fenfual 
pleafures, another to bload-thirftinefs: it would 

"difcaver great ignorance not to know, that a peo- 
ple has been overrun with recently invented vice. 
Bentley's Sermons, 


CONCU’PISCENT. adj. [ comcupifcens, 
Latin.] Libidinous; lecherous. 

He would not, but by gift of my chake body 

To his cencupifeent intemperate luft, 
Releafe my brother! Shakefp. Meafure for Meaf. 
Concurisce NTIAL. adj. [from conca- 
pifcent.] Relating toconcupifcence. Dif. 
Concupi’sciBLe. adj. [concupifeibilis, 
Lat.] Imprefiing defire; eager ; defir- 
ous; inclining to the purfuit or attain- 
ment of any thing. 

The fchools reduce all the paftions to thefe two 
heads, the concupifcible and irafcible appetite. 

Souths Sermens. 
To CONCUR. v. n. [concurro, Latin.] 
1. To meet in one point. 

Though reafon favour them, yet fenfe can hard- 
ly allow them ; and, to fatisfy, both thefe muft 
concur. ~ oo P Temple. 

2. To agree ; to join in one action, or opi- 
nion. 

A&s which fhall be done by the greater part of 
my executors, fhall be as valid and effectual as if 
all my cxccotors had concurred in the fame. 

A Sqvift's Laf Will. 


CON 


3. Ithas wid before the perfon with whom 
one agrees. 

Itis notevil fimply to corcur qith the heathear, 
either In opinion or action; and that conformity 
with them is only then a difgrace, when we fullow. 
them in that they do amifs, or geaerslly in that 
they do without reafon. coker. 

4. It has za before the effect to which one 
contributes. 

Their sections were known to concur to the moft 
defperate counfels. Clarendcn, 

Extremes in nature equal good produce, 
Extremea in man cencur to general ufe. Pope. 

5. To be united with; to be conjoined. 

To have an orthodox belief, and a true profef= 
fion, concurring with a bad life, is only to deny 
Chrift with a greater folemnity. Sautd. 

Teftimony is the argument ; and, if fair proba~ 
bilities of reafon concur with it, this argument hath 
all the ftrength it can have, Tilletfon. 

6. To contribute to one common event 
with joint power. 

When nutward caufes concur, the idle are foonet 
feized by this infection. Collier on the Spleen. 

CONCURRENCE. ie 
Concurrency, (77 {from concur.) 


t. Union ; affociation ; conjunétion. 

We have no other meafure but our own ideas, 
with the concurrence of other probable reafons, to 
perfuade us. Locke. 

2. Agreements act of joining in any de- 
fign, or meafures. 

‘Lheir concurrence in perfuafion, about fome mea- 
terial points belonging to the fame polity, ia not 
ftrange. Hooker, Preface. 

The concurrence of the peers in that fury, can be 
imputed to the irreverence the judges were in. 

Clarendon. 

Tarquin the proud was expelled by an univerfal 

concurrence of nobles and people. I 
„Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome 

3. Combination of many agents or cir- 
cumitances. 

Struck with thefe great coneurrences of things. 

Crafbaie. 

He views our behaviour in every concurrence of 
affairs, and fees us engage in all the poffibilitics of 
action. Addifon’s SpeEtator. 

4. Afliftance ; help. 

From thefe fublime images we colleét the great- 
nefs of the work, and the neceflity of the divine 
comeurrence to its g Rogeri, 

5. Joint right; equal claim. 

A bifhop might have officers, if there was a cone 
currency of jurifdi€tion between him and the arch- 
deacon. Aylife, 

Concu’rrent. adj. (from concur. ] 

1. Acting in conjunction ; agreeing in the 
fame act; contributing to the fame 
event; concomitant in agency. : 

I join with thefe laws the perfonal prefence of 
the king's fon, aaa concurrent caufe of this refor- 
«mation. : Davies en Ireland. 

` For, without the concurrent confent of all thete 

three parts of the legiflature, no fuch law is or can 

be made. Hale, 

This fole vital faculty is not fufficient to exter- 

minate noxious humours to the periphery, unlefs 

the animal faculty be concurrens with it, to fupply 

the brea with animal fpirits. Harvey. 
- All combin’d 

Your beauty, and my impotence of mind $ 

And his concurrent flame, that blew my fire ; 

For ftill our kindred fouls had onc defire. 

Dryden's Fables. 

Conjoined ; affociate ; concomitant. 
There is no difference between the concurrent 
echo and the iterant, but the quicknefs or flowne(s 
of the return. Bacon. 


Concu’rrent. n. f. [from toncur.] That 


which concurs ; a contributory a, 
j © 


Ze 
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, cliG by a kind of blue colour that the firit caufeth 
in the water, than tu thofe in the thips. Thefe be 
i likewife called buers, by likelihood of the French 
buyer, extinmare, and balkers, Cowell, 
Jo CONDESCEND. v. m.. [condefeendre, 
Fr. from condefenda, Latin. J ‘ 
1e To depart from the. privileges of fupe- 
riority by. a voluntary: fabiniffion 3 to 
“fink willingly to equal terms with infe- 
riours ; to footh by familiarity. 3 
This method carries a'very humble and corde- 
Seerding ait, when he that inftruéts feems to be the 
enquiter, «i Watts, 
2. Toconfent to do more than mere-juftice 


-` 


can require, 


| Tall affaics of importance there are three he. 
Ceflary concurrents, without which they can never 
“be difpatched; time, induftry, and faculties. 
s Decay of Piety. 
CONCU'SSION., we (concuffio, Lat.] 
1. The att of thakshg; Agitation ; treme- 
fattion. / 

It is believed that great ringing of bells, in po- 
pulus cite, hath diMipated peftilent air which 
may be from the corcuffion of the air. 

Bacen’s Natural Fifiry. 

The firang cenzuffion on the heaving tide 
Poll'd back the veife! to the ifland’s fide. 


~ Popes Odaffzy. 
2. The ftate of being fhaken. S 
There want not inftances of fuch an univerfal 
cercufjion of the whole globe, as mutt needs imply 
an agitaticn of the whole abyfs. 
` Wodwards Natural H'fiory. 
Concu’ssive. adj. [concuffus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the power or quality of haking. 
To CONDEMN. v.a. [condemno, Latin. ] 
1. To find guilty; to doom to punifh- 
ment: contrary to ab/olve. 
My confcience hath a thoufand feveral tongues, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a fev’ral tale, 
Andev'ry tale condemn: me for a villain. 


Conpe’nsapns. adje [from condenfate.’] 
That which is capable of condeniatfon ; 
that which can be drawn or compreffed 
into a narrower compafs. s 

This agent meets with refittance in the move- 
able; and no: being in thé-utmoft extremity of 
denficy, but cordinfabl Yer Further, every refiftance 

| works fomething upun the mover to condenfe it. 

5 i Digby cn the Soul. 

To CONDE'NSATE. v.a. [ccndenfa, Latiu.] 

' To condenfe; to make thicker. 

To Conpe’nsare. awn, To grow thicker, 

CONDENSATE. adj, [condenfatus, Latin.] 
Made thick ; condenfed ; compreffed in- 
to lefs {pace. 

Water by nature is whites yea, thickened or 
tendenfate, moft white, as it appeareth by the hail 
and fnow, Preacham, 

CONDENSA TION, m.f. [fromcondenfate.] 
The a&t of thickening any body, or 
making it more grofs and weighty : op- 
polite to rarefaction. 

If by natural arguments it may be proved, that 
water, by .condenfation, may become earth; the 
fame reafon teacheth, that earth, rarefied, may 
become water, Raleigh's Hiffory. 


Spain's mighty monarch, 
An gracious clemency does condefcend, 

On thefe conditions, to become your friend. 
a = Dryden's Indian Emperors. 
He did not primarily intend to appoint this way ; 
but condefcended to it, as accommodate to their pre= 
fent ftate. Tillotfon. 
3. To ftoop ; to bend; to yields to fub- 
mit; to become fubject. d : 
Can they think me fo broken, fo debas'd, i 

With corporal fervitude, that my mind ever 
Will condefeerd ta fuch abfurd commands? Milton. 


Shakefpeare's Richard 111. By water-glailes the account was not regular; . „Nor thall my refolution . 
Js be found guilty >—— 7 for, from attenuation-and conden ation, the hours Difarm itfelf, nor condefeend to parly 
= Yes, truly, is he, and condena'd upon "t. were shorter in hot weather than in cold. With foolith hopes. Denbam's Sophy. 


Shakejpeare's Henry VII. 

Confidered as a judge, it condemns where it ought 
to abfolve, and pronounces abfolution where it 
Ought to exndenn. Fiddes’s Serrcrs, 

2. It has zo before the punifhment. 

The fon of man half be betrayed unto the 

feribes, and they (hall condemn him to death, 
Mats. xx. 18. 
3. Tocenfure; to blame; to declare cri- 
minal: contrary to approve. 
Who then fhali blame 
His pefter'd fenfes to recoil and ftart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itfelf for being there ? Sbakefpeare’s Macherb. 
The poet, who flourifhed in the fcene, is con- 
- @omned in the ruelle. Dryden's Æneid, Preface. 

He who was fo unjuft a3 to do his brother an 
injucy, will fearce be fo juft as to condemn himfelf 
for it. Locke. 

They who approve my conduét in this particular, 
are-much more numerous than thofe who condemn 
ins Spefaror, 

4. To fine, 

And the king of Egypt put him down at Jeru- 
falem, and condemned tho land in an hundred ta- | 
lents of filver. 2 Chronicles, 

§- To thew guilt by contraft. 
The righteous that is dead tha‘) condemn the un- 
* godly which are living. Wifdom, iv. 16. 
CONDE'MNABLE. adj. [from condemn.] 
Blameable ; culpable. 

He commands to ceface the print of a cauldron 
in afhes; which ftri€tly to obferve, were condemn- 
able fuperftition. Brown. 

Conpemwna’rion. n, f. (condemnatio, La- 
tin.] The fentence by which any one is 
doomed to punifhment ; the aét of con- 
demning ; the ftate of being condemned. 

There is therefore now no condemnation to them. 

s Rorans, viii. 

Conpe’mnarory. adj. [from condemn, | 

Paffing a fentence of condemnation, or 
of cenfure, 

He that paffes the firk condemnatory fentence, 
is like the incendiary in a popular tumcit, who 
is chargeable with all tho diforders to which he 
gave rile. ` Government of the Tongue. 

Coxpe’Mner. x. f. (from condemn.) A 
blamer; acenfurer; a cenfor. 

Some few are the only refufers and condemners of 
this catholick prattice, Taylor's Wo thy Commune 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

The fupply of its moifture is by rains and fnow, 
aad dews and condenfation of vapours, and perhaps 
by futterrancous-paffages, Bentley, 

To CONDENSE. v. a. [condenfo, Latin. ] 
To make any body more thick, clofe, 
and weighty; to drive or attra the 
parts of any body nearer to each other ; 
to infpiffate : oppofed to rarefy. 

Moving in fo high a fphere, he muft needs, as 
the fun, raife many envivus exhalations ș which, 
condenfed by a popular adium, were capable to 
cloud the brighteft merit, King Charles. 

Some lead their youth abroad, while fome con- 


ConDesce’NDENCE, n.f. (condefcendance, 
French.] Voluntary fubmiffion to a ftate 
of equality with inferiours, > 

CONDESCE'NDINGLY., adv, [from condea 
Jcending.| By way of voluntary humilia-° 
tion; by way of kind conceffion, ; 

We condefcendingly made Luther's works umpires 
in the controverfy. Atterbury. 

Con pesce’nsion. n.f: [from condefcend.] 
Voluntary humiliation; defcent from fa- 
periority ; voluntary fubmiffion to equa- 
lity with inferiours, . 

lt forbids pride, and ambition, and vain glory ; 
and commands humility, and modefty, and conde. 
Seenficn to others. Tillotfon, 
Courtefy and condefeenfion is an happy quality, 
which never fails to make its Way into the good 
opinlon, and into the very heart; and allays the 
„envy which always attenda a high ftation. 
Altterbury’s. Sermons. 
Raphael, amidft his tendernefs, fhews fucha dig- 
nity and condefeenfion in all hia behaviour, as are 
fuitable to a fuperiour nature. Addifor. 

Con pescr’nsive, adj. [from condefcend.} 
Courteous ; willing’ to treat with infe- 
riours on equal terms: hot haughty ; 
not arrogant, 

CONDI'GN. adj. [ condignus, Latin, ] 
Worthy of a perfon ; fuitable 3 defery- 
ed; merited: it is always ufed of fome- 
‘thing deferved by crimes, 

Unlefa it were a bloody murtherer, 
I never gave them condign punifhment. 
’ Shakefpeare’s Henry VI, 
Confider who is your friend, he that would have 
brought him to condign punifhment, or he that. - 
has faved him. Arbuthnot. 

Conmi’onwess, xf: [from condign, | Suit- 
ablenefs ; agreeablenefs to deferts, Dig. 

Conpi’enty. adv. [from condign.] De- 
fervedly ; according to merit, Dig, 

CONDIMENT. 2./, [condimentum, Latin.) 
Seafoning; fauce 3 that which excites 
the appetite by a pungent tafte. 

As for radith and the li e, they are for condis 
ments, and not for nnurifument. Bacon's Nat, Hip, 
Many things are (wallowed by animals rather for 
condiment, guft, or medicament, than any fubftan. 
tial nutriment : Browns 
Coxniscr PLE, 


enje 
Their liquid ftore, and fome in cells difpenfe. 
Dryden's Virgil, 

Such denfe and folid Strata arreft the vapour at 
the furface of the earth, and colleét and condenfe it 
there. Woodward. 

To CONDENSE. v. n. To grow clofe and 
- weighty; to withdraw its parts into a 
narrow compafs. 

The water falling from the upper parta of the 
cave, does prefently there condenje mto little ftones. 

Boyle's Scept. Chym. 

All vapours, when they begin to condenfe and 
coalefce into fmall parcels, become firt of that 
bignefs whereby azure muft be reflected, before 
they can conftitute other colours, Meruton’s Opticks. 

Conpe’nss. adj. [from the verb.] Thick; 
denfe; condenfated; clofe ; mafly; 
weighty. a 

They colour, fhape, and fize 
Affume, as likes them beft, condenfe or rare. Milt. 

They might be feparated without confociating 
into the huge condenfe bodies of planets. 

Bentley's Sermon. 

Conpe’nser. xf [from condenfe.) A 
{trong metalline veffel, wherein to crowd 
the air, by means of a fyringe faftened 
thereto. Quincy. 

Conpve’nstry. x. /. [from condenfe.| The 
ftate of being condenfed 3 condenfation ; 
denfenefs; denfity. 

Co’npers. n. f. (conduire, French.] 

Such 3s fand upon high places near the fea 
coaft, at the timé of herring fithing, to make figns 
to the fithers which way the thole pafeth, which 
may better appear to fuch as fand upon fome high 


CON 


Conpiser’rre. 2. f. [condifeipulus, Lat.) 
A {chool fellow. 


To CONDITE, v. a. [condic, Lat.] To 
«pickle ; to preferve by falts or aroma- 


ticks. 

Much after the fame manner as the fugar doth, 

in the conditing of pears, quinces, and the like. 
Grew’s Mufeum. 

The moft innocent of them are but like con- 
dited or pickled mufhrooms, which, carefully cor- 
refed, may be harmlefs, but can never do good. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Hoty. 
CO'NDITEMENT., n. f. [from condite.] A 
compofition of conferves, powders, and 
{pices, in the form of an electuary. Did. 
CONDITION. a. f. [condition, Fr. condi- 
tio, Lat.] ' 
1. Quality; that by which any thing is 
, denominated good or bad. 
A rage, whofe heat hath this condition, 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. 
; Shakefpsare's King Fokn. 
2. Attribute ; accident; property. 

The king is but a man: the viulet fmells, the 
element fhews, to him as tome: all his fenfes have 
but human cenditiens. ae. 

It feemed to us a condition and property of Divine 
Fowers and Beings, to be hidden and unfeen to 
others. Bacon. 

They will be able to conferve their properties 
unchanged in paffing through feveral mediums ; 
which is another cendition of the rays of light. 

Nevoton's Opticks 
3. Natural quality of the mind; temper ; 
temperament ; complexion. 

The child taketh moft of his nature of the 
mother, befides {peech, manners, and inclinatior, 
which are agreeable to the conditions of their mo- 
thers. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The beft and founded of his time hath been but 
rah: now muft we look, from his age, to receive 
not alone the imperfections of long engrafted con- 
ditions, but the unruly waywardnefs that infirm aad 
cholerick years bring with them. | Shake(peare. 

4. Moral quality ; virtue or vice. 

Jupiter is hot and moift, temperate, modeft, 
hone’, adventurous, liberal, merciful, loving, and 
faithful ; that is, giving thefe inclinations: and 
therefore thofe ancient kings, heautified with thefc 
conditions, might be called thereafter Jupiter. 

Raleigh's Hiflery of the World. 

Socrates efpoufed Xantipre only for her extreme 

Weonditions, above all of that fex. - South. 


5. State; external circumftances. 
Tous all, 

That feel the bruifes of the days before, 

And fufler the condicion of thefe times 

To lay an heavy and unequal hand 

Upon our humpurs. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
It was not agrecahle unto the condition of Para- 

dife, and ftate of innocence. Broons Vulg. Err. 
Eflimate the greatnefs of this mercy by Jweecn- 

diten it finds the finner in, when Ged vouchfafes 

it to them. Seuth's Sermons. 
Did we perfectly know the ftate of our own esn- 

dition, and what was moft proper for us, we might 

have reafon to conclude our prayers ant heard, if 

not anfwered. Wakes e 
‘Thia is'a principle adapted to every pation and 

faculty of our nature, to every ftate and cendition 

of our life. Rogers. 
Some defponding people take the kingdom to be 

in on condition nf encouraging fo numerous a breed 

of beggars. Swift. 
Condition, circumftance, is not the thing; 

Biifs is the fame in fubjeét as in king. 


Pope's Effay on Man. 
6. Rank. 


Iam, in my cendision 
A prince, Miranda. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
The king himfelf met with many entertain- 
ments, at the charge of particular men, which had 
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been rarely praétifed till then by the perfons of the 
beft condition. Clarendon. 
7. Stipulation ; terms of compact. 
Canditivn ! 
What condition can a treaty find 
T th’ part thatis at mercy?  Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
J yield upon conditions—We give none 
Totraitorss trike him down. B. Fonfon’s Catilinz. 
Te could not defend it above ten days, and muft 


then fuhmit to the wort conditions the rebels were f- 


like to grant tu his perfon, and to his religion. 
= Clarendon. 
Many ate apt to believe remiffion of fins, but 
they believe it without the condition of repentance. 
Taylor. 
Thofe barb’rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions, fuch as we are pleas’d to give. P%asller. 
Make our comfitisrs with yon captive king.— 
Sceure me but my folitary cells 
*Tis all J afk him. Dryden's Den Sebaftian. 
8. The writing in which the terms of agree- 
ment are comprifed; compact; bond. 
Go with me toa notary, feal me there 
Your fingle bund; and in a merry fport, 
If you repay me not on fuch a day, 
In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums as are 
Exprefs'd in the conditicn, let the forfeit 
Be nominated. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 


To Conni Tion., v. n. [from the ngun.] 


To make terms; to ftipulate. 

It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that 

Saturn fhould put to death all his male children. 
Raleigh's Hiftory. 

Small towns, which fand ftiff till great thot 
Enforce them, by war's law condition not. Donne. 

*Tis one thing, I muft confefs, to cundition for a 
good office, and another thing to do it gratis. 

L'Efirange. 

Conpi’rionar. adj. [from condition] 

1. By way of ftipulation; not abfolute ; 
made with limitations ; granted on par- 
ticular terms. 

For the ufe we have his exprefs commandment, 
for the cest his conditional promife ; fo that, with- 
nut obedience to the one, there is of the other no 
affurance. Hooker. 

Many feriptures, though as to their formal terms 
they are abfolute, yet as to their fenfe they are ecn- 
ditional. South. 

This ftrit neceffity they fimple call ; 

Another fort there is conditicral. Dryden's Fables. 


2. [In grammar and logick.] Exprefling 
fome condition or fuppofition. 


Conni TIONAL. n. f. [from theadjeétive.] 
A limitation. A word not now in ufe. 
He faid, if he were fure that young man-were 
king Edward’s fon, he would never bear arms againtt 
him. This cafe feems hard, hoth in refpeét of the 
conditional, and in reipećt of the other words. 
Bacon's Henry Vil. 
Coxpitiona tity. n. f. [from condi- 
tional.) The quality of being condi- 
tional; limitation by certain terms. 
And as this clear propofal of the promifes may 
infpirit our endeavours, fo is the conditionality moft 
efficacious to acceffitate and engage them. 
Decay of Piety. 
Conpi’TionaLLy. adv. [from condi- 
tional} With certain limitations; on 
particular terms; on certain flipulations. 
There entail 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 
Corditicnally, that here thou take an oath 
Toceafe this civil war. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
A falfe apprehenfion underftands that pofitively, 
which was but cenditionally expreffed. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
We fee large preferments tendered to him, but 
conditionally, upon his doing wicked offic.s: coo- 
fcience fha!l here, according ta its ofice, interpofe 
and proteft. : Seutb. 
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ConDdIi'TIONaRrY. adj. [from condition} 
Stipulated. 

Would God in mercy difpenfe with it as a ecw- 
ditienary, yet we could not be happy without it, aa 
anatural qualification for heaven. Norris. 

To COÑDITIONATE. v. a. [from condi- 
tion.] To qualify; to regulate. 

That ivy arifeth but where it may be fupported, 
we cannot afcribe the fame unto any fcience there- 
in, which fufpends and conditionates its eruption. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

Conpi’TionaTe. adj. [from the verb.] 

Eftablithed on certain terms or condi- 
tions. 

That which is miftaken to be particular and 
abfolute, duly underflood, is general, but condi- 
tionates and belongs to none who hall not perform 
the coaditicn. Hammend. 

Conpirionep. adj. [from condition.) 
Having qualities or properties good or 
bad. 

The deareft friend to me, the kinden man y 
The beft condision’d.  Sbakefp. Merch. ef Venice. 

To CONDO'LE. v. 2. [condoleo, be 
To lament with thofe that are in mif- 
fortune; to exprefs concern for the mi- 
feries of others. It has wirk before the 
perfon for whofe misfortune we profefs 
grief. It is oppofed to congratulate, 

Your friends would have caufe to rejoice, rather 
than condole with you. Temple. 

I congratulate with the beafts upon this honour 
done to their king; and muft condcle witb us poor 
mortals, who are rendered incapable of paying 
our refpects. Addifom 

To CONDO'LE. v. a To bewail with an- 
other. 

I come not, Sampfon, to condsie thy chance, 
As thefe perhaps ; yet with it had not heen, 
Though for po friendly intent. Milton's Ageniftes. 

Why fhould our poet petition Ifis for her fats 
delivery, aad afterwards eszdzle her mifcarriage ? 

Dryden. 

Conpo'Lemenr. 2. fe [from condole,] 
Gricf; forrow; mourning. 

To perfevere 
In obftinate condclement, is á courfe 
Of impious ftubbornefs, unmanly grief. 
Skakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

CONDOLENCE. 2.f. (condolance, Fr.) The 
expreffion of grief for the forrows of 
another ; the civilities and meffages of 
friends upon any lofs or misfortune. 

The reader will excufe this digreffion, due by 
way of condolence to my worthy brethren. Arbuthe 

Conpo’Ler. n. f. [from condole.) One 
that joins in lamentation for the misfor- 
tunes of another. i 

CONDONATION. n. fa [condonatio, Lat.) 
A pardoning; a forgiving. Di&. 

To CONDU‘CE. v. x. [couduco, Lat.] To 
promote an end; to contribute ; to ferve 
to fome purpofe : followed by ro. 

The boring of holes in that kind of wood, and 
then laying it abroad, fcemeth to conduce to make 
it fhine. Bacon. 

The means and preparations that may conduce 
unto the enterprize. Bacon's Holy Var. 

Every man docs Inve or hate things, according 
as he apprehends them to conduce to this end, or to 
contradict it. Tilletfon. 

They may cenduce to farther difcoveries for com- 
pleting the theory of light. Neston. 

To Conpu’ceE. w. a. To condue; to 
accompany, in order to hew the way. 
In this fenfe I have only found it in the 
following pafiage. 

He was Jent to conduce hither the princefs Hene 
rietta Maria. Wotton. 

Conpu’s 
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Connu‘cizce, adj. [conducibiliz, Latin.) 
Having the power of conducing ; bav- 
ing a tendéncy to promote or forward: 
with zo. s 

To both, the m which is moft propitious 
and conducible, is air. Batens Natural Hifory. 

ofe motions of generations and corruptions, 
and of the conducibles thereuntz, are wifely and ad- 
mirably ordered and contemporated by the rector 
of all things. Hale, 

None of thefe magnetical experiments are foffi- 
cient for a perpetual motion, though thofe kind of 
qualities feem moft conducible urta it. 

Wilkins Matbematical Magi:k. 

Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reafonable fer- 
vice: all his laws are in themfelves conducible to 
the temporal intereft of them that obferve them. 

2 -Bertiey. 

CONOU'CIBLENESS, 7. f. [from conduci- 
éle.] The quality of contributing to any 
a s. Did. 

Conpnu’cive. adj. [from conduce.] That 
which may contribute; having the power 

- of forwarding or promoting: with ro. 

An action, however conducive to the good of 
Our country, will be reprefented as prejudicial to 
it. Addifon's Freebolder. 

Thofe proportions of the good things of this life, 
which ase moft confiftent with the intereits of the 
foul, are alfo moft conducive to our prefent felicity. 

Rogers. 
‘Connu’civensss. x. f. [from conducive. ] 
The quality of conducing. 

I mention fome examples of the conducivenzfi of 
ths fmalinefs of a body's parts tojts fluidity. Boyle, 

CO'NDUCT. n. f. (conduit, Fr. con and 
au&us, Lat.) 

1. Management; economy. 

Young men, in the condué? and manage of ic- 
tions, embrace more than they can hold, ttir more 
than they can quiet, and fly to the end without 
confideration of the means, Bacon 

How void of reafon are our hopes and fears! 
What in the condué of our life appears 
So well defign'd, fo luckily begun, 

But when we have our with, we wifh undone? 
P Dryden's Juvenal, 

2. The aét of leading troops; the duty of 
a general. o 

Condwé of armies is a prince's art. 

3. Convoy ; efcorte; guard. 

His majefty, 
Tend'ring my perfon's fafety, hath appointed 
This condu€ to convey me to the Tower. 
Sbakefpeare’s Richard 11, 

I was afhamed to afk the king footmen and 
horfemen, and condué? for fateguard againft our 
adverfaries. t Efdras. 

4. The att of convoying or guarding. 

Some three or four of you, 
Go, give him courtecus condué? to this place. 
n Shakefpeare. 

5. A warrant by which a convoy is ap- 
pointed, or fafety is affured. 

6. Exaé& behaviour; regular life. 

Though all regard for reputation is not quite 
Vaid afide, it is fo low, that very few think virtue 
and condui? of abfolute neceffity for preferving it. 

. Swift. 

To Connu cT. v. a. [conduire, French, 

1. To lead; to dire€t; to accompany, in 
order to fhew the way. 

I fhall ftrait conduct you toa hill fide, where J 
will point you out the right path. 

x Milten on Edscaticn. 

O may thy pow’r, propitious fill to me, 
Conduét my Steps to find the fatal tree, 

In this deep forech! : Dryden) Aincid. 

2. To uher, and to attend in civility, 

- Pray receive them nobly, and conduit them 
nw our prefencea Sbakefpeare'y Henry VDI, 


Waller. 
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Afcanius bids them be condufted Im. y 
Dryden's Æneid. 
3. To manage; as, to conduct az affair. 


+ To head an army; to lead and order 


troops. ’ 
Connucrti’rious, adj. [condu@itius, La- 
tin.] Hired; employed for wages. 

The perfons were neither titularies nor perpetual 
curates, but intirely conducfitiousy and removable at 
pleafure. Aylife. 

Conovu’ctor. 2./f. [from condua.) s 


1. A leader; one who fhews another the, 


way by accompanying him. 
Shame of change, and tear of future i!l; 
And zeal, the blind ccnduftor of the will. Dryden, 
2. A chief; a gencral. a 
Who is cenduétcr of his people ?— 
As "tis faid, the baftazd fon of Glo’fter. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
3. A manager; a director. 

If he did not intirely projeét the union and 
tegency, none will deny him to have been the chiet 
cendu&er in both. Aifdifon. 

4. An inftrument to put up into the blad- 
der, to direét the knife in cutting for 
the ftone. Quincy. 

Conpu’crress. n. f. [from condu.) A 
woman that direéts ; dtrectrefs. 

Co’npurt. a. f. [eonduit, French.) 


1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of 


waters; an aqueduct. . 

Water, in conduit pipes, can rife no higher 

Than the well head from whence it fiiit doth 

fpring. Davies. 
Th’s face of mine is hid 

In fap eonfaming winter's drizzled fnow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up. Shak. 
God is the fountain of honour; and the cen- 

duit, by which he conveys it to the fons of men, 

are virtuous and gencrous practices. Scurh. 
Thefe organs are the nerves which are the con- 

duits to convey them from without to their au- 

dience in the brain. Lockes 
Wife nature likewife, they fuppofe, : 

Has drawn two conduits down our nofe. Prior, 

z. The pipe or cock at which water is 

drawn, ; 

I charge and command, that the conduit run 
nothing but claret wine.  Stakefpeare's Henry V1. 

ConpDupuica‘tton, x. f. [conduplicatio, 
Latin.] A doubling; a duplicate. 

Cone, n. Se (ei TE sirs Baoi xira 
ist. Arifiotle.] A folid body, of which 
the bafe is a’circle, and which ends 
in a point. 

Coney, See Cony. 

To CONFA BULATE. v, n. [confabuls, 
Lat.] To talk eafily or.carelefsly toge- 
ther; to chat; to prattle. 

CONFABULA TION. m f. [confabulatic, 
Lat.] Lafy converfation ; cheerful and 
carelefs talk. ’ y wi ' 

Conra’sutattory, adj. [from confabu- 
late.] Belonging to taik or prattle. 

Conrarneation, n. f. [confarreatio, 
Lat. from far, corn. }; The folemniza- 
tion of marriage by eating bread toge- 
ther,- p 

By tle ancient laws of Romulus, the wife was 
by ¢onfarreatice joined to the hufband. * 


Aliis, Parcrgen. k 


To CONFECTI. "v. a. [confedius, Latin.] 
To make, up into fweetmcats ; to pre- 
ferve with lugar, Ít feems now corrupted 
into, comfit. 

Co’rrect. A 


a f. {from the verb.} 
feetineat. i Bo «i 


‘ 
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At fupper eat a pippin roafted, and fweetencd 
with fugar of rofes and carraway confeéts. 

U Harvey on Confumptions. 
Conre’ction. x. fc [confedtio, Latin.] 
t. A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, 

with fugar; a fiveetmeat. 
Haft thou not learn’d me to preferve? yea fo, 
That our great king himfelf doth woa me oft 
For my confection: ?. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
They have in Turky and the Eat certain con- 
feftions, which they eall fervets, which‘are like to 
candied conferves, and are made of fugar and Ic- 
mons. ` Bacon's Natural Hifcry. 
He faw him devour fifh and flefh, fwallow wines 
and fpices, confetfions aud fruits of numberlefs 
fweets and flavours. ~ dddifen. 
2. Anaflemblage of different ingredients ; 
a compofition ; a mixture. 
OF beft things then, what world thall yiéld cone 
é Sfeftion 
To'liken her ? Shakefpeares 
There will be a new confiftion of mould, which 
perliaps will alter the feed. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 
Conre’crionary.x.f [from confection] 
One whofe trade is to make fweetmeats. 
Myfelf, 
Who had the world as my confeftionary, 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of 
mea 
At duty, more than I could frame employments. 
cs Shake/pearee 
Conre’crioner, n. f. [from.confection. ] 
One whofe trade is to make confections 
or fweetmeats. 
Nature’s conffioner, the bee, 
Whofe fuckers are moiit alchimy, 
The Rill ef his refining mold 
Minting the garden into gold.  Ckavelande 
Confcétioners make much ufe of whites of eggs. 
3 Bayle. 
CONFEDERACY. Koe [confederation, Fr. 
Sedus, Latin.] A league ; a contract by 
which feveral perfons or bodies of men 
-engage to fupport each other; union; 
engagement ; federal compact. 
What confederacy have you with the traitors ? 
Shakelpeare’s King Lear. 
Judas fent them to Kome, to make a league of 
amity and confederacy with them. t Maccevili.37« 
Virgil has a whole confederacy againft him, and 
I muft endeavour to defend him. Dryden. 
: The triendthips of the world are ofe 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure. Addifem 
An avaricious man in office is in confederacy 
with the whole rlan of his diftriét, nr depend- 
ance; which, in modern terms of art, is called 
to live and Ict live. Swift. 
To. CONFEDERATE. v. a. [confedcrer, 
French.] To join ina league ; to unite.; 
to ally. 
They were cunfederated with Charles's enemy. 
Knotles. 
With thefe the Piercies them confederate, « 
And as three heads conjoin in ‘one intent. Daniel. 
To CONFEDERATE, v.'x. To league% to 
unite in a league. n ‘ 
By words men come to know one another's 
minds 5 by th@fe they covendat anu confederate, 


` 


4 


South. 

Tt is a confederating with him to whom the fa- 
crifice is offered. à NS Atterbury. 
Conre’perate. adj. [from the verb.} 


United in league,” ~ 
For they havo confulted together with one con- 
fent: they are confederate againft thee. 
T Pfaim Ixxxiiie ge 
All the fwords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have madè this peace. Sõak. Coriolanure 
While the mind of man looketh upon fécond 
caufes fcattered, it may fometimes reft in then, 
and go no farther; bot when it beholdeth the 
chain 
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thain of them cenfederate aad linked together, it 
muft need fly to providence and deity. Bacon 
Oh race confed'rate into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o'er th’ cluded tage of Jove! 
Pope's Statius. 
In a confederate wat, it ought to be confidered 
which party bas the deepeft fare in the if 
Sivift. 
CONFEDERATE. n, f. [from the verb.] 
One who engages to fupport another ; 


an ally. 
Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are in arms. 
Shake(peare's Rickard 11. 
We (till have frefh recruits in flore, 
Tf our confederates can afford os more. 
Dryden's ZEncid. 
CONFEDERATION, n. f. [confederation, 
French.] League; compact of mutual 


fupport ; alliance. 
‘Ihe three princes enter into fome ftrict league 
and confederation amongt themfelves. 
Bacer's Henry Vi. 
Nor ean thofe confederations or defigns be durable, 
when fobjeéts make bankrupt of their allegiance. 
King Charles. 
fo CONFER. v. n. [eanfero, Lat. con- 
ferer, French.] To difconrfe with ano- 
ther upon a ftated fnbjecét ; to ventilate 
any quettion by oral difcuflion ; to con- 
verte folemnly; to talk gravely toge- 
ther ; to compare fentiments. 
You will hear as confer cf this, and by an auri- 
cular affurance have your fatisfaction. 
s Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 
Reading makes a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man; and therefore, if 
a man write little, he had need have a great me- 
mory; if he confer little, he had need have a pre- 
. fent wit; and, if he read little, he had need have 
much cunning, to feem to know that he doth not. 
9 Bacon. 
When they had commanded them to go afide out 
of the eouncil, they conferred among themielves. 
Aas |v. 55- 
He was thonght to confer with the Lord Cole- 
peper upon the fubjeét; but had fome particular 
thoughts, upon whigh he then conferred with no- 
body. Clarendon. 
The Chriftian princefa in her tent confers 
With fifty of your learn’d philofophers 5 
‘Whom with fuch eloquence the does perfuade, 
That they are captives to her reafons made. 
Dryden's Tyrannic Loves 
To Con rE’ Ry V.a. 
1. To compare; to examine by comparifon 
* with other things of the fame kind. 
The words in the eighth verfe, conferred with 
the fame words in the twentieth, make it manifeft. 
Raleigh. 
If we confer thefe obfervations with others of the 
Jike nature, we may find caofe to rectify the gene- 
ral opinion. Boyle. 
" Pliny conferring his authors, and comparing their 
works together, found thofe that went before tran- 
feribed by thofe'that followed. Brown. 


z. To give; to beftow: with oz before 


him who receives the gift. 
Ref to the limbs, and quiet ! confer 
On troubled minds. Walter. 
The conferring this honour upon him waald in- 
eveafe the credit he had. Clarendon. 
Coronation to'a king, confers no royal authority 
upon him. st" ___, Souten 
There is not the léat intimation in feripture 
of this privilege conferred upon the Roman church. 
Tillotfon. 
Thou conferreß the benefits, and he receives 
them; the firt produces love, and the laft ingra- 
titude. Arbuthuct's Hiftery of Jobn Bull. 


. To contribute; to conduce: with so. | 


The clofenefs and compactnels of the parts 
2 


2. It has o 
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refting together, doth much confer t3 the frength 
of the union. Glanville. 


CONFERENCE. 7. f. [conference, French. ] 
t. The aét of converfing on ferious fub- 


jects; formal difcourfe; oral difcuflion + 


of any queftion. 
I fhall grow fkilfol in country matters, if } have 
often conference with your fervant. Sidney. 
Sometime they deliver ft, whom privately zeal 
and piety moveth to be inftruétors of others by 
conference ; fometime of them it is tavght, whom 
the church hath called to the public, either reading 
thereof, or interpreting. Hooter. 
What pffion bangs thefe weights upon my 
_ tongue! 

I cannot fpeak to her; yet fhe urg’d conference. 
h d Shakefpeare. 
2. An appointed meeting for difcufling 
fome point by perfonal debate. i 
3. Comparifon ; examination of different 


things by comparifon of each with other. 
Our diligence muft fearch out all helps and fur- 
therances, which feriptures, -councils, laws, and 
the mutual conference of all men’s collections and 
obfervations, may afford. 7 Hooker. 
The conference of thefe two places, containing fo 
excellent a piece of learning as this, exprefled by 
fo worthy a wit as Tully’s was, moft needs bring 
on plaafure to him that maketh true account of 
learning. » Afckam's Schoolmafter. 


CONFE'RRER. 2. / [from confer.) 


1. He that converfes. 
2. He that beftows, 


To CONFESS. w. a. [confefer, Fr. con- 


fiteor, confefum, Latin.) :» - 
1. To acknowledge a crime; to own a 
failure. 

He doth in fome fort confefs ite=—>-1f it be ecrin 

Seffid, it is not redrefied, 
Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfore 

Homan faults with human grief confefs 3 
*Tis thou art chang’d. Prior. 

before the thing confefled, 
when it is ufed reciprocally. i 
Cenfefs thee freely of thy fin; 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove nor choke the (trong conception. 
Sbhakefpeare’s Othello. 
3. To difclofe the ftate of the confcience 
to the prieft, in order to repentance and 
pardon. , } 

If our fin be only againft God, yet to confefs it 
to his minier may be of good ufe, : 

Wakes Preparation for Death. 
4. It is ufed with the reciprocal prenoun. 

Our see vom toak, aia, of 
confeffing berfelf to this celebrated father. 

yes le Addifen’s Speator. 

5. To hear the confeffion of a penitent, as 
a priet, 

6. ‘To own ; to avow; to profefs ; not to 
deny. r: 

Whofgever therefore fhall confefs me before men, 
him will | confefs afo before my Father which is in 
heaven 3 but whofoever fhall deny me before men, 
hits will I alfo Zeny before my Father which is in 
heaven. G 

7. To grant; not to difpute. 
If that the king 
Have any way your good delerts forgot, 
Which he eonfefera to be manifold, 
Howida you name your griefs. Shakelpeare. 

They may lave a clear view of good, great and 
confefed good, without being cencerned, if they can 
ma A happinefa w ne ail Lake. 

8. To fhew; to prove; to atteft. 

Tall thriving trees confift’d the fruitful mold; 
The redd'ning apple ripens here tu gold. 

Pepe's Ody fey. 
unimportant 


g. It is ufed in a loofe and 
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fenfe, by way of introdnétion, or as an 
affirmative form of fpeech. 

1 mutt confe/s I was moft pleafed with a beautifiad 
profpedt, that none of them have nieotioned. 

7 Addifon on Italy. 

o Conre’ss. v. n. To make confefion ; 

to difclofe ; to reveal:.as, be ts gone to 
the prieft to confefs. 

Conre’ssepty. adv. [from cenfeffed.] 
Avowedly ; indifputably ; yndenigbly. 

Labour ‘is conféffedly a great part of the curfe, 
and therefore no wonder if men fly from it. Seurb. 

Great geniufes, like great minifters, though they - 
are confefjidly the firit in the commonwealth of let- 
ters, mutt be envied and calumniated. 

f Pope's Effay on Homere 

ConFe’ssion. 2. /. [from confe/s.] 

1. The acknowledgment of a crime; the 
difcovery of one’s own guilt. 

Your engaging me frft in this adventure of the 
Moxa, and defiring the ory of it from me, is like 
giving one the torture, aad then afking his ecn- 
fhin which is hard ufage. Temples 

z. The a& of difburdening the confcience 
to a priet. 

You will have little opportunity to pra&tife fuch 
a confeffion, and fhould therefore fupply the want 
of it by a due performance of it to God. 

Wake's Preparaticn for Death. 

3. Profeffion ; avowal. 

Who, before Pontius Pilate, witneffed 2 good 
confeffion P f s Tim. Vie 33. 

lr there be'one amongit the fairi of Grecce, 
That loves his miftrefs more than in ecnf Jiu, 
And dare avow her beauty ard her wort? 

In other arms than hers; to him this ch ‘lenge. 
Shatefpearc. 

4. A formulary in which the articles of 
faith are comprifed. 2 

Conre’sstonat. 2. f. [French.] The 
feat or box in which the confeffor fits to 
hear the declarations of his penitents. - 

In one of the churches I faw a pulpitand esr- 
Seffonal, very finely injaid with lapis-lazuli. 

Addifon oh Etaly. 

ConFe’ssionary. n. fi [confeffonaire, 
Fr.] The confeffion-chair or feat, where 
the priek fits to hear confeffions. Did. 

Conre’ssor. n. f. [confeffeur, French.) 

1. One who ‘makes 'profeflion of his faith 
in the face of danger. He who dies for 
religion, is a martyr; he who fuffers for 
it, is a confeflor. 

The doétrine in the thirty-nine articles ts fo or- 
thodnxly fettled, as cannot be queftioned without 
danger to our religion, which hath been fealed 
with che blood of fo many martyrs and confeff rse 

Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Was not this an excellent confeffor at leat, if 
not a martyr, in this canfe? Srilling fleet. 

The patience and fortitude of a martyr or cox- 
feor Nie concealed in the flourifhing times of 
Chiiftianity. Aildiler's Spefatore 

It was the affurance of 2 refurreétion that gave 
patience to che confyfor, and courage to the mare 
tyr. n Rogers. 


Matt. x. 32; 33- | 2, He that hears confeffions, and preferibes 


rules and meafures of penitence. : 
» Ste that Claudio 
l Me executed by nine to-morrow morning : 
Bring hiin his cenfeffor, det him be prepad 
For that 'aithe utmoftiof his pilgrimages Séakefp. 
If you find any fia that lies heavy upon you, 
difburthen yourfelt of it into the bolum of jeur 
confeffor, who ftands between God and yourto pray 
fur you. Fuylor. 
One muft be trufted; and he thought her fit, 


As pafling prudent, and a parlous wit; . 
To this fagacious confeffr-he went, , 
And toldeber. Dryden's Wifegf Bath. 


Z g: He 


caufes or procures; effective. Did. 
CONFIDANT. n. f. [confident; French.] 
A perfon trufted with private affairs, 
commonly with affairs of love. j 
Martin compofed his billet-doux, and intrufted: 

it to bis confidant. Arburbnot and Pope. 
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3. He who confeffes his crimes. Did) 
Conre’st. adj. [a poetical word for con- 
Sifid.] Open; known; acknowledged ; 
not concealed ; not difputed ; apparent. 
Bur P: fhould’l feek, 
Since the perfidious author ands confi ? 
This villain has traduc’d me. Rowe's Rogal Conv. 
Conre’stLy. adv. [from confe?.] Un- 
difpatably ; evidently ; without coubt or 
concealment. 
They addrefs to that principle which is confi/tly 
predominant in our nature. Decay o Piaty. 
Conri’cient. adj. [conficiens, Lat.] That 


To CONFIDE. v. x. [confide, Latin.] To 
triftin ; to put truft in. \ 
He alone won't betray, in whom none will ten 
fides Congreve., 
CONFIDENCE. x. f. [confidentia, Latin.] 
1. Firm belief of another’s integrity or 
veracity ; reliance. 7 
Society is built upon truft, and truft upon confi- 
dence of one another's integrity. South. 
2. Truk in his own abilities or fortune ; 


fecurity: oppofed to yyedion or timidity. 
Alas, my lord, 
Your wifdom is confum'd in confidence: 
Do not go forth to day. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
His times being rather profperous than calm, 
shad raifed his ronfidence by fuccefs. Bac. Hen VIL 
He had an ambition and vanity, and a confidence 
ja himfelf, which fomerimes intoxicated, aod tranf- 
ported, and expofed him. Clarendon. 
3. Vitious boldnefs; falfe opinion of his 
own excellencies: oppofed to modefty. 
Thele fervent reprehenders of things eftablithed 
by publick authority, are always confident and 
bold-fpirited men; but their confidence, for the 
moft part, rifeth from too much credit given to 
their own wits, for which caufe they are feldom 
free from errors, Hooker, Dedication. 
4. Confcionfnefs of innocence; honeft bold- 
nefs; firmnefs of integrity, ` 
Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then have 
we ronfidence towards God. r Jobn, tii. 23. 
Be merciful unto them which have not the con- 
fidence of good works. 2 Eff. viii. 36. 
Jult confidence, and native rightcoufnefs, 
And honour. k Milcon's Paradife Loft. 
5. :That which gives or caufes confidence, 
boldnefs, or fecurity. 
Co’nripent. adj. [from confide.) 
1. Affured beyond doubt. 
He is fo fure and confident of his particular elec- 
tion, as to refolve he can never fall. 
Hammord on Fundamentals. 
J am confident, that very mech may be done 
towards the improvement of philofophy. Boyle. 
2., Pofitive; affirmative; dogmatical: as, 
a confident talker. å 
3- Secure of fuccefs ; without fear of mif- 
carriage. 
Both valiant, as men defpifing death; both 
confident, as unwanted to be overcome. Sidney. 
Douglas and the Hotfpur, both together, , 
Are confident againft the world in arms. 
Skakefpare’s Henry IV. 
Be not confident in a plain way. Eccl. xxii. 21. 
People forget how tittle they know, when they 
grow confident wpon any prefent fate of things. 
South. 
4. Withont fulpicion; trufting without 
limits. 
Vor. I, à 


' 


5- Bold to a. vice; elated- with falfe .opi- 


Co’nripent. n.f [from confide.] One 


CON 


Ile, true knights 
No leffer of her honeur confidert, y 
Than | did truly find her, takes this ring. 
l Sbake/peare’s Cymbdine. 
Rome, be as juf and gracious unto me, 
~ As l am confident and kind to thee. : 
~o ‘Shakefpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 


nion of his own excellencies ;~impudent. 


trufted with fecrets. ; 

If ever it comes to this, that a man cam fay of 
his confident, he would have deceived me, be has 
faid enough. South. 

t ‘You love me for no,otherend, — . 
But to become my cenfident and friend; - ` 
As fuch, I keep no fecret from your fight.: 
x Dryden's Aurengascbe. 


Co’NFIDENTLY. adv. [from confident.] , 
1. Without doubt ; without ‘fear of mif- 


We fhall not be ever the Iefs likely to mee 
with fuccefs, if we do not expe it too confidently. 


Aiterbury. 
2. With firm truft. 
The maid becomes a youth; no mote delay 


carriage. l 


Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Dryden.|}. 


3. Without appearance of doubt; without 
fufpecting any failure .or deficiency ;! 
pofitively ; dogmatically. i 

Many men leaft of all know what they them-, 
felves moft confidently boatt. Ben Jonfon.) 
It is ftrange how the ancients took up experi 
ments npon credit, and yet did buitd great matter 
upon them: the obfervation of fome of the be 
of them, delivered confidently, is, chat a veffel_fille 


if it had been empty; this is utterly ontruc. Bacon 
Every fool may believe, and pronounce gonfi- 
dently; bot wife men will conclude firmly. South 
Co’nripentNess. n. f. [from confident. ] 
Favourable opinion of one’s own pow- 
ers; afforance. Dia. 
Conricura tion, 2. f> [configuralion, 
French,} | 
1. The form of the various parts of any, 
thing, as they are adapted to eachother, 
The different efte&s of fire and water, which 
we call heat and cold, refult from the fo differing 
configuration and agitation of their partictes. - 
me Glanville's Scepfise 
No other account can be given of the different 
animal fectetions, than the different configuration 
and a@ion of the fetid parts. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
There.is no plaftick virtue concerned in fhaping 
them, but the renfguraticas of the particles wheseof 
they confift. ` Woodward. 
z. The face of the horofeope, according to 
the afpects of the planets towards each 
other at any time. ite tf 4 
To ConFi’cure. v, a, [from figura, La- 
tin.}] To difpofe into any form, by 
adaptation. í i 
. Mother earth brought forth legs, arms, and 
-other members of the body, fcattered and diftinét, 
+ at their fall growth; which coming together, ce- 
menting, and fo configuring themfelves into human 
fhape, made lefty men. Bentley's Sermons. 


CONFINE. 2. f. [confinis, Lat. It had 
formerly the accent on the lait fyllable.] 
Common boundary ; border; edge. 

Here in thefe confines tlily have I lurk*d, 
‘To watch the wainiig of mine enemies. 
" Shake[peares Ricbsrd UL. 

F You ae olds . 

Nature in you ftands on the very verge ai, ? 

Of her confine. Slakefpeares King Lear, 
The confines of the river Nigery where the ne~ 

groes are, are well watered. at Bacon 


é - 


a 


with afhes will receive the like quactity of water a4 ä 
4 


` 


EON. 


Tavas ebbing darkenefs, paft the noon of night, 
And Pholphor on the confines of the light. 
s Dryden's Falles, 
The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of 
_ the fun, is applicable to duration, where no motion 
was; as the idea of a foot, taken from bodies here, 
to diftances beyond the confines of the world, where 
are no bodies. ae Locke, 
Co’xeiwe. adj. [confinis, Latin.) Border- 
ing upon; beginning where the other 
ends; having one common boundary, 
To Conti NE. v. 2° To border upon ;- to 
touch on different ‘territories, or regi- 
ons: it has with or on. > : 
K Half loft, I feek 
What readieft path leads where your gloomy bounds 
Confine with beav'n- Milton’ s Paradife Loft. 
Full in the midft of this created fpace, 
Betwixt heav'n, earth, aod fhies, there Rands a 


, place 
Confinirg on all three. ‘Dryden. 
To CONFINE. va, [confiner, Fr. confinis, 
Latin.] 
r. Fo bound ;: to limit:-as; he confines his 
fubject by a rigorous definition. 
z. To hut up;‘to imprifon ; to immure; 
. to reftrain within certain limits. 
i ‘I'll not over the threfhold = 
——Fy, you confine yourfelf makt warcafgnably : 
- come, you muft go vifit the good lady. k 
7" ‘Shakefpeare’s Geriolanus. 
m I had been 1 
As broad and gen`ral as the cafing air ag 
But now I'm cabbin’d, cribb*'d, confin'd, bound in, 
OR i - ~- Shakefpeare. 
3. To reftrain ; ‘to tie up to. f 
“Children, ‘permitted the freedom of both bands, 
do oft times confine unto the left, and are not with- 
out great diificulty ceftrained from it. - 
v Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Make one:man’s fancies, or'failings,. confinidg 
laws to others, and- cọnycey them as fych.to their 
fucceeders, 5” Boyle. 
n Wha yrs: or where confcience does not 
ind, 
No other tie fliall thatkle me; 
Slave to myflf 1 vill not bet 
Nor thal! my futurg actions be confu'd 
By my own prefént mind. Gcavley. 
If the gout continue, J confine myfelf wholly to 
the milk diet. Temples 
He is to confine himfelf to the compafs of num- 
‘bers, and theflavery of rhime. Dryden. 
ConFi’nevuss.adj. [from confine.] Bound- 
lefs ; unlimited; unbounded ; without 
end. \ i 
Eftcem him as a lamh, being compar'd 
With my confinelefs harms. Sbatelpeare's Macbeth. 
CONFINEMENT. n.f. [from confine.] Im- 
prifonment ; incarceration; reftraint of 
liberty. i ‘ 
Our hidden foes 
Now joyful from their long confinement rofe. 
Dryden's Virgile 
The mind hates reftraint, and is apt to fancy 
itfelf under confinement when the fight is pent up. 


. Addifon. 
As to the numbers who are under reftrainr, 


people do not feem {9 much furprifed at the con- 
Arement of fomeyqs the liberty of others. uiifon. 
Conri’xzr. n. f. [from confine.) 
1. A borderer; one that lives upon con- 
fines 3; one that inhabits the extrem 
„Parts of a country. - 
“The fenate hath iyr'd op the confincrss e 
paman Shakefpeare's Cymbeline, 
Happy confners you of other lands, 
‘That Mift your foil. Daniels Civil War. 
2. A near neighbour. 
Though gladnefs and grief be oppofite in na- 
ture, yet they ate fuch neighbours and comfners in 
C alt, 


CON 


art, that the leatt touch of a pencil will tranflate a 
crying into a laughing face. d Wotton. 

3. One which touches upon two different 
regions. 

The participles or confiners between plants and 
living creatures are fuch as have no local motion į 
fuch as oyfters. Bacon. 

Confinity n. f. ([confixitas, Latin.) 
Nearnefs ; neighbourhood ;. condug]: 
id. 
-To CONFIRM. wv. a. [confrmo, Latin.) 

3. To put paft doubt by new evidence. 
The teitimony of Chrift was confirmed in yous 
z Cor. le 6. 

So was his will 

Pronounced among the gods, and by an oath, 
Which fhook heav'n's whole circumference, con- 
frmd. Miiton. 

Whiltt all the ftars that round ker burn, 

And all the planets in their turn, b 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And fpread the truth from pole to pole. =~ > 

i Addifon's Speler. 

‚2. To fettle; to-eftablihh cither perfons or 
things. / 

1 confirm thee ia the high priefthood, and ap-, 
point thee ruler. i 1 Mat. xis 57. 

Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs. 

Sbakefp. Hen. V1. 


‘3. To fix; to radicate. 
Fernelius never cured a confirmed pox without it. 
Wifeman. 
4. To complete; to perfect. D 


He vcy uv'd but till he wasa mang | 
The which no fooner had his prowefs cenfirm'd, | 
Bot like a man he died. .Sbakefpeare’s Macheath. 

g. To ftrengthen by new folemnities or 
ties. 

That treaty, fo prejudicial, ought to have been 
remitted rather than confirmed. „Swift. 

6. To fettle or ftrengthen in refolution, or 
purpofe, or opinion. 
Confirm’ d then I refolve, 
Adam fhalt thare with me in Blifs or woe. Miltone 

They in their ftate though firm, ftood more cox- 

rm d. Milton. 

Believe and be confiram d. 3 Milton. 

7. To admit to the full privileges of a 
Chriftian, by impofition of hands. 

Thofe which are thus confirmed, are thereby 

fuppofed to be fit for admiffion tu the facrament. 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 
CONFIRMABLE. adj. [from confirm.) That 


which is capable of inconteftible evi- 


dence. g 
le may receive a fperions inmate, as is confirm- 
able by macy exampiese Brown's Vulgar Ereours, 
ConFIRMA TION. 2. f. [from confirm] 
1. The a& of eftabliihing any thing or 
perlon; fettlement ; eftablifhment. : 
Embrace and love this man.—-——-= 
——With brother’s love 1 do it.— 
— And let heav’n : : 
Witnefs how dear I hold thia confirmaticn | ! 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VDI, 
2. Evidence by which any thing is afcer- 
tained ; additional proof. 
A rale report hath 
Honour'd with-confirmation your great juégment. 
Shakefpeare. 
The fea-captains anfwered, that they would per- 
form his command; and, in ccnfiemation thereof, 
promifed not to do any thing which pefeemed not 
galiant men. Knolles s Hiflery. 
3. Proof; convincing teftimony. i 
Wanting frequent confirmatica in a matter fo 
confirmable, their affrmation carricth but flow 
perfuafion. F Brown. 
The argaments bronght by Chrift for the con- 
firmation of his dottrine, were in themfelves fofi- 
cient. South. 


CON 


We contain a confeure houfe, where we make aH 
fweetmeats, dry and moift, and divera pleafant 
wines. Bacone 

To Conri’x. v. a. [configo, confixum, La- 
tin.} To fix down; to faften. 
As this is true, 
Let me in fafety raife me from my knees 5, 
Or clle fur ever be cenfixed here, 
A marble monument! Shak. Meafure for Mecfure, 
CONFLA'GRANT. adj. [conflagrans, Lat. ): 
Burning together; involved in a gene- 
ral fire. 


CON 


4- An ecclefiaftical rite. 

: What is prepared for in catechifing, is, in the 
next'place, performed by confirmaticn į a moft pro- 
fitable ufage of the church, tranferibed frum the 
pra&ice of the apoftles, which confiftsin two parts: 
the child's andertakiog, in his own namt, every 
part of the baptifmal vow (having firft approved 
himfelf to underftand it); and to that parpoft, 
that he may more folemnly enter this obligation, 
bringing fome godfather with him, not now fas in 
baptifm) as his procurator to undertake for him, 
but as a witnefs to teftify his entering this obliga- 
tion. Hlammand on Fundamentals. 

CONFIRMATOR. nf. [from confirmo, 
Latin.] An attefter; he that puts a 
matter paft doubt. 

There wants herein the definitive cosfrmator, 
and tef of thiags uncertain, the fenfe of man. 

à 7 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Conrr’rmatory.. adj. {from confirm.] 

Giving additional teftimony ; eftablifh- 
-ing with new force. 
Conri’rmepness. n.f. [from cenfirmed.] 
Confirmed ftate ; radication. 

If the difficulty arife from the canfirmedne/s of 
habit, every refittance weakens the habit, abates 
the difficulty. Decay of Piety. 

CONFIRMER. xf [from confirm.] One 
that confirms; one that produces evi- 
dence or ftrength ; an attefter; an efta- 

' blifher. b 

Be thefe fad fighs confirmers of thy words? 
Then {peak again. Shakefpeare's King Fobn. 

The oath of a lover is no ftronger than the word 
of a tapfter: they are both the confirmers of falfe 
reckonings. Shakef{peare. 

Coxri’scas.e. adj. [from confifeate.J Li- 
able to forfeiture. 

To CONFI'SCATE. v. a. [confifeare, con- 
ffquer, i.e. in publicum addicere ; from 
feus, which originally fignificth a ham- 
per, pannier, bafket, or freil; but me- 
tonymically the emperor’s treafure, be- 
caufe it was anciently kept in ‘fuch ham- 
pers. Cozell.] To transfer private pro- 
perty to the prince or publick, by way 
of penalty for an offence. j 

It was judged that he fhould be banifhed, aad 
his whole efate cenfifeated and feized, and his 
houfes pulled down. o Bacon. 

Whatever fih the vulgar fry excel, 

Belong to Cafar, wherefoe’er they fwim, 
By their own worth eonffcated to him. —_- 

š . Dryden's Juvenal, 
CONFISCATE, aaj. [from ‘the verb. ] 
Transferred to the publick as forfeit. 
The accent in Shake/peare is on the firk 


fyllable. ” 
ı i Thy lands and gooda mi 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confifeate 
Unto the flate of Venice. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
CONFISCATION, 2. f [from confifeate.] 
The aét of transferring the forfeited 
goods of criminals to publick ufe. 

It was in every man's eye, what great forfei- 
tures and confifcations he had at that prefent to help 
himfelf. Bacon's Henry Vil. 

Conritent. n.f. [confteas, Lat.} One 
confefling ; one who confeffes his faults. 

A wide difference there is between a meer con- 
firent and a true penitent. Decay of Piety, 

Co’wrirure. n. f [French; from con- 
fe@ura, Lat.) A fweetmeat; a confec- 
tion; a comfit. 

It is certain, that there be fome houfes wherein 
confitures and pica wilh gather mould more than in |, 
others. ‘ Bacon. 


Then raifo 
From the eonflagrant mals; purg’d and refin'd, 
New heav'ns, new earth. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
CONFLAGRATION. a. fe [ conflagratio,y. 
Latin. } 
1, A general fire fpreading over a large 
fpace. 

The opinion deriveth the complexion frem the 
deviation of the fun, and the conflagration of all. 
things under Phaeton. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Next n'er the plains, where ripen’d huarvefts 

Brow, 
The running conflagration {preads below. 
Addifen's Ovid. 
, Mankisd hath had a graduatincreate, notwith- 
ftanding what foots and ccnuflagraticas, sn) the 
religious profeffion of celibacy, may have intere 
rupted. Bentley's Sermors.. 
2. lt is generally taken for the fire which 
fhall confume this world at the confum- 
mation of things. 
ConrFia tion. n. fe [conflatum, Latin.] 
1. The a& of blowing many initruments 
together. 

‘rhe tweeteft harmony is, when every part or 
inftrument is not heard by itfelf, but a conflation of 
them all. Bacone 

2. A cafting or melting of metal. 
ConFLe xXuRE. nij. [conflexura, Latin.} 
A bending or turning. : 
To CON: LYCT. v.n., [eonfligo, Lat.) 

To ftrive; to contcit; to fight; to 
firuggle ; to contend ; to encounter; to 
engage: properly by ftriking againf 
one another. ` 

Bare unhonfed trunks, 
To the conflifting elements expos'd, 
Anfwer meer nature. Shekefpeare’s Timone 

Yuu fhall hear under the earth a horrible thune 
dering of fire and water conflifing together. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

A man would be conteat to ftrive with himfeif, 

and confli? with great difficulties, in hopes of a 
' mighty reward, Tillotfone 
Lafh’d into foam, the fierce confiffing brine 
Seems o'er a thoufand raging waves to burn. 
Thomfin. 
Co’nriict. # fe [confiiaus, Latin.] 
1. A violent collifton, or oppofition, of two 
fubftances. 

Pour depblegmed fpirit of vinegar upon falt of 
tartar, and there will be fuch a confié or ebulli- 
tion, as if there were [carce two more contrary 
bodies in nature. Boyle 

2. A combat; a fight between two. It is 
feldom ufed of a general battle. 

The tucklefs confi with the giant font, 
Wherein captiv'’d, of life or death he food in 


© doubt. Spenfer. 
It is my father’s face, 
Whom in this config 1 unawares have kild, 
> Skakefpeare. 


h 
3. Conteft; ftrife ; contention. 
There is a kind of merry war betwixt fignior 
Benedick and her: they never meet but there's a 
fkirmith of wit between them. — Alas! he geta 
nothing by that. In our laft confi, four of his 
five wits went kaling off, Sk gkefpeares 


4. Struggle 5 
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4- Struggle; agony; pang. 
Mo aaran touching victories’ can make pre- 
fent confiits fo fweet and eafy, but nature will 
frink from theme Hocker. 


Tf ke attempt great change, with what la- 
bour anè csofiz he accomplifh it! Rogers. 
He perceiv’d z 
Th unequal ceafi? then, as angels loo 
On dying Gints. á “Thomfon’s Sumar. 


CONFLUENCE. x. f. [confuo, Latin.] 
i. The junction or union of feveral ftreams. 
Nimred, who ufurped dominion over the ret, 
fs: down in the very ecafueace of all thofe rivers 
“which watered Paradife. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 
g t is benesth the ga a of Tigris aad 
» Euphrates. Brereqoed on Langaages. 
fm the veins, innemerable little rivulets have 
their confuence into the grer: vein, the common 
_ channel ef the blood. Bexley. 
2. The aé of crowding to a place. 
Vou fee this confluence, this great flood of vih- 
tors. Shakefpeare. 
Some come to make merry, becanfe of the cor- 
Ferse of all forts. Bacen. 
You bad found by experience the trouble of all 
men's canfeuence, and tor all matters to yourte!f. 
Bacen ta Villiers. 


Zi A concoarfe 5 asaultitade.crowded into 


_ one place. 
This will draw a confluence of people from all 
parts of che country: : _ + Tepl. 


4. ColleStion’; concurrence. 

We may there be intracted how to rate all 
goods ay snote that will concentre into the felicity 
we fhall poffsis, which thall be made up of the csa- | 

Suenst, perfettion, and perpetuity of ail true joys. f. 
’ Boyle. 

CONFLUENT. adj. (renfiuens, satia.) | 
Ranning one into another ; meeting. 

At length, to make their varions currents one, 
‘The congregated floods tacether run: 

Thefe confluent ftreams make fome great river's 

head, ma ry 
By fores Ail! melting and defcending fed. 
Blackmore. 

Co'nriux. 2. f. [ronfaxio, Latin. j 
t The anion of feveral corrents ; con- 

courte. s 

Knots, by the cer fux of meeting fap, 

Infect the found pine and divest his grain, . Shad. 
2. Crowd; multitude cleated. 

He quickly, by the general cenflux and con- 
cou fe of the whole peopl:, Rreightened his quar- 
ters. a Clererdin, 

To the gates ca round thine eye, and fee 
What conflux :fuing forth, or entriog ja. Mier. 

Coxro’Re. adj. [coifermis, Latin.) Af- 
fuming the fame form; w earing the 
fame form ; refembling. 

Variety of tunes doth ditp-fe the fpirits to vas 
riety of paffions confirm wato them. 

Bacor'i Nararal Uflary. 

Te CONFORM. v.a. [conforma, Latin. ] 

To reduce to the like appearance, fhape, 

or manner, with fomething elfe: with 
i. a 

Then followed that moft natural ee of con- 
Serr ing one’s telf ro tha: which the did like. Sidney. 

The zpottles did toafirm the Chriftians, a: 
mach as might be, according to the pattern of the 
Jaws. Hooker. | 

Demand of them wherefore they conform gut f 
themifelves wato the order of the church ? Hocker, 

To ConForm. v. z. To comply with ; 
to yield: with zo. 
Among mankind fo few there are, 
Who will conform te philofophick fare, Dryd. Juv. 
CONFORMABLE, adj. [from conform.]} 
a. Having the fame form; ufing the fame 
manners; agreeing either in exterior or 
moral characters; {tmilar ; refembling. 


z. It has commonly 
' Which there is agreement. 


3- Sometimes with, not improperly ; but 


4. Agreeable; fnitable : 


5- Compliant ; ready to follow direétions å 


tz. The act of producing fuitablenefs, ‘or | 


CONFORMITY., 


CON 


This metaphor would not Hare been {a general 
had there not been a conformgty between the mental 
tafe and the fenfitive tafte. Addifen': Spefarcr. 

2-elt has in fome authors vish before the. 
. „model to which the conformity is made.” 
* The end ‘of “all religico-is but to draw us to 
a conformity with God. Decay of Piery. 
‘36 Infome to, . - ere ' 
; We cannot be otherwife happy bat by our con- 
Sormity to Gad. Tilletfen. 
Conformity in building to other civil nations, hath 
difpofed us to let aur old wooden dari: houfes fall 
to decay.. Grauzt. 


CON. 
The Gentiles were not made cenfermable' unto 
the Jews, in that which was to ceafe at the coming 


of Chrift. Husker. 
to before that with 


* He gives a reafon conformable to the principles. 

Arbuthnot, 

fois fed with the verb, 7° onn. 

The fragments of Sappho give ns a tate of her 

way of writing, perfectly conformable with that 

charaGter we find of her. Addifon’s SpeBater. 

Ret oppofite ; 
$ 


confiitent. 4- Confiftency.. ; 
Nature is very confonant and conformable to'her- | Many inftances proye the conformity of the ciay 
felr, : Newtsn. || evith the notions of Hippocrates. 


Arburbnet on Aliments. 
Conrorra’rion. x. J; [from cenforzo, a 
low Latin word.} Collation of ftrength ; 
corroboration. 
-For corroboration and confertation, take fuch 
bodies 35 are of Tar quality, without mani- 
b 


The productions of agreat genius, with many 
lapfes, are preferable to the works of an ioferiour 
asthor, fcrupuloufly exadt, and conformable t3 all 
the roles of corre@ writing. aiddifan. 


fubmitive ; peaceable; obfequious. 


I've been to you 2 true and humble wire, - T fet cold. Bacon's Natural Hifory, 
At all time to your will ceafsrmable, t z IOAN 
Shakefpeare'sHeney VIAL ‘Ts CONFOUND. v. a. [confondre, Fr. 


of the earth to.yield |} con/undo, Lat.) P. d j 
themfelves willingly conformable, in whatever fhould fr. To mingle things fo that their feveral 
be required, it was their duty, Hooker. | | forms or natures cannot be difcerned.. 
Such delufions are reformed by a ccuformadle Let os go dows, and there confound their lana 
devotion, and the well-tempered zeal of the true guage, that they may not underftand one another's 
Chriftian fpirie. Spratt. {peech. Ger tiga 
ONFORMABLY. adu, [from conformable.) Two planets rufhing from afpe& malign, 
With conformity ; agreeably ;. fuitably: |, OfBerceft oppofition, in mid tky 3 
3 | Should combats and their jarring {pheres confeand. . 
~ . 


For all the kingdoms 


it has se. ” : 
So,a man obferve the agreement of his own i T —_ 3 m Miltona 
imaginations, and talle coaformably, it i¢ all cer- 2c To perplex ; ‘to compare or mention 


without due diftinétion. 
| A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wost, 


e taintys «| can Locke. | ~ 
I have treated of the fex conformably to this defi- 


nition. Addifon. | becaufe they agree in many- things, to be co- 
CONFORMATION. x. f. [French; confor- Sounded. ë , Bayle. 
matio, Lat.] They who, ftrip not ideas fmm, the marks men 


ufe for them; but confound them with words, muit 
have endle(s difpute. 5 Lethe. 
3- To difturb the apprehenfion by indif- 
. tint words or notions. - d 
„Jam yet to think, that men find their fimple 
, ideas agree, though, in difcourfe, they confound one 
another with different names. Locke. 
4. To throw into confternation ; to per- 
plex ; to terrify ; toamaze ; ro aftonith $ 
to ftupify.) -ee | 
So fpake the Son of God 3 and Satan ftood 
Awhile as mate, confounded what to fay, ə 
— Milton’ s Paradife Regained 
<. — Now wich furies farrounded,* ` cae 
Defpairing, confounded, 


r. The form of things, as relating to each 
other ; the particular texture and con- 
fiftence of the parts of a body, and their 
difpofition to make a whole: as, light of 
digerentcolours is reflected fram bodies, ace 
cording to their different conformation. 

Varieties are found in the: different natural 
fhapes of the mouth, and feveral conformations of 
the organs. f Holder. 

Where there happens to be fuch a ftru@ure and 
conformation ofitheeasth, as that the Gre may paf 
freely into thete fpiracles, it then readily get cur. 
nN Soe S Natural Hifisry. 
conformity, to any thing: with za.. r 

Virtue and vice, fin and holinefs, and the con- Petey Ne Cm + Poter Sz. CHIZ, 
formation of our hearts and fives to the duties of f Paes pe s tnowse” Paper St. Cecila, 

ve religion and omrality, are things of more |5. To deftroy ; to overthrow. 7 

coafequence than the furniguic of underitanding. The fweeteft honey oes 


Was. Ts loarbfome'in"its own delicioufnets, 
CoxFo’e ist, n. f. [from corferm.| One| And in the talte confoands the appetite.  Sbakefp, 
that complies with the worhhip of the} > The ae eespornd thee taon we 
church of England ; not a diffenter. , or Let thent be snfounded in all tbeic power and 


They were “nor” both nonconformiis, nziticer 
both ccafirmifs, Durton. 
n.f. [from conform] 

I. Similitude; refemblance ; the’ flate of 
having the fame character of manners 
or form. 

By the knowledge of truth, and exercife of vir- 
tue, man, amongft the creatures of this world, 


might, and let their ftrength be broken. 
Daniel, xxi, 
So deep a malice to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root, Mileas, 
Conrounven. particip. adj. [from con- 
| fund] Hateful ; deteitable; enormons ; 
odious : a low cant word, 


m 


A molt confounded realon for bis brutith concep? 


afpixeth to the greate conformity with God. > tioo. Geew. 
Hyvker. | Sir, I have heard another Rory: 
Judge not what is bef i He was a mog confianded Tory. 
By pleafure, though to nature feming met; And grew, or he ismoch belied, * 
uo m thew art to tag a ah Extrensiy du'l before he died. Swifts 
oly and pure, conforsnity divine! ut. Par. Laf. f * 4 
Sie- Ea Male i Ke > ste we Coxro'unneptr adv. [from confounded, } 


) Hatefally ; thamefully: a low or ludi- 


this, that rhey re janly rcksed aiavogit ‘Sur 
ı Crous word, 
3 Se: 


fimple idzis, Leike. 


4 ou 


CON 


You.are confoundedly given to {quirting up and 
down, and chattering. L’Efirange | 
Thy fpeculations begin to fmell confoundedly of 
woods and, meadows. , Addifin's Speflater. 
Conro‘uxper. n. f. [from confound.] He 
who difturbs, perplexes, , ‘terrifies, or 
deftroys. , = y 
CONFRATERNITY. 2./. [from con and 
- fraternitas, Eatin-} A brotherhood ; a 


body of men united for fome religious | 


purpofe. 

We find days appointed to be kept, and arcenfra- 
ternity eftablifhed for that purpofe, with the laws 
of it. e 

CONFRICA TION. mh [from comand frico, 
Lat.] The a& of rubbing againft any 
thing. ve » i = 

It hatb been reported, that ivy*hathegiown out 
of a ftag'a horn; which they fuppofe did rather 

+ come froin acenfrication of the horn upon the ivy, 
than from the ham icfelf. sa >. 2 Baton. 


To CONFRONT. v. a. [confronter, Fr.] | 


10 To fand againit another in full view ; 
to face. ` yur 3 
< He fpoke, and ther confrdnts the bull; y 
Aad on his ample foreheád, aiming full, 4 
The deadly ftroke defceaded. Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To ftand face to face, in oppofition to 
another. 
The Eat and Weft churches did both confront 
the Jews, and concur with them. Hooker. 


Blood hath bought blood, and blows bave an- | 


fwer'd blows, 
Strength match’d with ftrength, and power eon- 
j fronted power. — Shake/peare's King Jobn. 
Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
` Confronted Wim with felf eomparifons, + 
Point again® point'rebellious, arm “gainft arm. 
Shakefpeare’s ‘Macbeth. 


3. To oppofe one evidence to another in}, 


epen court. 5 = 
We began to lay his unkindnefs unto hims he 
- 'feeing himfelf confrensed by‘fo "many, went not to 
denial, but to juftify his erod) falfehood. Sidney. 
4. Tocompare one thing with another. . 
‘When I confront a medal with a verfe, I only 
- fhew you the fame defign executed by different 
hands. < Adéifon on Medals. 
CONFRONTA TION., n.f- [French.] The 
= of bringing two evidences face to 
ace. 


To CONFU'SE. v. a. [confufus, Lat.] 
1. To diforder ; to difperfe irregularly. 
Thus roving on 
In confus'd march forlorn, th’ advent’roua bands 
View'd fir their lamentable lot, and found 
No reft. Milten. 


2. To mix, not feparate. 
At length an univesfal hubbub wild, j 
Of Aunning founds and voices all confus'd, 
Barne through the hollow dark, affaults bis eare 
c Milton. 
3. Toperplex, notdiftinguiths to obfeure. 
We may have a clear and diftinct idea of the 
exiflence of many things, though our ideas of 
thcir intimate effences and caufes are very confus'd 
and obfcure. Watts's Logich. 
4- To hurry the mind. 
Confur'd and fadly the at length replies, 
Pope's Statius. 
Conru’septy, adv, [from confufed. ] 
1. Inamixcd mafs; without {eparation. 
Thefe fonr nations are every where mixed in the 
Scriptures, becaufe they dwelt confufedly together. 
see J Raleigh's Hiffory.’ 
2. Indiftinly; one mingled with another. 
The inner conrt with horror, noife, and tears 
Cenfurdly A'd; the women's .farieks and cries 
The arched vaults te-ccha. Dentam. 


t 


i 
Stilling frer || see the hidden beauties of aiplay, are but confufedly 


IConvu’sepress. n fo [from confufed.] 


CON 


On mount Vefevius next he fix'd his eyesy 
And faw the {moaking tops confus'dly rife 5 
A hideous ruin: ‘ 

I viewed through a prifm, and faw them moft 
tonfufedly defined, fo that 1 could not diftinguith 
their fmaller parts from one another. 

— “aj ter +» Nervton’s Opticks. 

Herces and heroines fhouts ronfur'dly rife, 


And bafe and treble voices ftrike thefkies. Pope. | 


3. Not clearly; not plainly. 
‘He confafedly and obfeurely delivered his opinion. 
à Glarendan. 


4 Tumujtnonily ; haftily ; not deliberate- 


» dys not exaaly. ros 
The propriety of thoughts and-words, which 


judged in the vehemence of action. Dryden. 


Want of diftinétnefs ; want of clearnefs. 


Hitheruuto thefe titles of honour carry a kind of 


confufednefi, and rather betokened a fucceflive office 
than-an eftablifhed dignity. 

. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

The caufe of the cenfufed net of our notions, next 

to natural inability, is want of attention. Norrise 


Coneu’sion. 2. f. [from confujé.] 


i1. Irregular mixture ;, tumultuous medley. 


God, only wife, to punith pride of wit, 

Among men's wits hath this confusion wrought ; 

As i proud tow'r, whofe points the clouds did 

Thig 
By tongues confufion was to ruin brought. Davies. 
2. Tumult; diforder. 
. God-is not a God of fedition-and confufion, but 
of order and of peace. Hooker, Preface. 

This is.a bappier aad more comely time, 

Than whea thefe fellows.ran about the ftreets 
Crying confufiore ` Shakepeare’s Coriolanus, 
3. Indiitin& combination. - 

The confufion of two different ideas, which a 
cuftomary. connexion of them in their minds hath 
made to them almoft one, fills their heads with falfe 
views, and their reafonings with falfe confequences. 

i Lockes 


4. Overthrow ; deftruétion.’ i 


The ftrength of their illufion, 
Shal) drawhim in to-bls confufion. Shakefp. Mach. 


5- Aftonifhment; diftraction of mind ; 


hurry of ideas. 
Cenfufion dwelt in ev'ry face, 
And fearln ev'ry heart, 
When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulphs, 
Overcome the pilot's arte * Spetlator. 


CONFUTABLE. adj. [from confute.] Pofli- 


ble to be difproved ; poffible to be fhewn 
falfe. - j 
At the laf day, that inquifitor fhall not prefent 
to God a bundle of calumnies, or confutable accu- 
fations ; but will offer unto his omnilcience a true 
litt of our tranfgreffions. Brown. 
Conrura’Ti0n. 2.f. [confutatio, Latin. j 
The act of confuting ; difproof. 
A confutation of atheifm from the frame of the 
world. 2 u 
To CONFU'TE. w.'a. [confuto, Latin.] 
To convi& of errour or falfehood; to 
difprove. 
He could on either fide difpute 5 
Confute, change hands, and Rill confute. Hudibras. 
For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, 
and thereupon to live as-if-there were none, but, 
when he dies, to find himfelf confuted in the flames, 
muf be the height of woe. South. 
CO'NGE. n. f. [congé, French.] 
1. Avof reverence; bow; courtefy. 
: The captain falutes you with cong/ profound, 
And your ladyfhip enrt’fies half way tu the ground. 
Swift. 
2. Leave; farewcel. 
So courteous eeng? both did give and take, 
With right hands plighted, plegecs of gosd-will, 
: Fairy Queen. 


Addifon on Italy. | 


Bentley: 


CON 


To Co’nce. w. n. [from the noun.] To 
take leave. ` 
I have congeed with the duke, and done my adieu 
with his nearcft. Shak. All's well that ends well, 
CO’NGE D'ELIRE is French; and figni- 
fies, in common law, the king’s permif- 
fton royal to a dean and chapter, in time 
of vacation, to chufe a bifhop. The 
king, as fovereign patron of all archbi- 
fhopricks, bifhopricks, and other eccle- 
fiaftical benefices, had, in ancient times, 
the free appointment of all ecclefiaftical 
dignities 5 invefting them firft per bacu~ 
lum &3 annulum, and afterwards by his 
letters patent. In procefs of time he 
made the elettion:over to others, under 
certain forms and conditions; as, that 
they fhould, at every vacation, before 
they chafe, demand of the king a congé 
a’elire, that is, licence to proceed to 
election. Cowell, 


A woman, when fhe has made her own choice, 
for form's fake, fends a congé d'clire to her {eiends. 


i Speéiatore 
Conce, n. f. [In architecture.] A mould- 


ing in form of a quarter round, or a 
cavetto, which ferves to feparate two 
members from one another : fuch is that 
which joins the fhaft of the column to 
the cincture. Chambers. 
To CONGE‘AL. v. a. [congelo, Latin.]. 
1. Toturn, by froft, from a fluid to a folid 
ftate. J ' i 
_ What more miraculous thing may be told, 
Than ice, which is congeal'd with fenfelefs cold, 
Should kindle fire by wonderfuldevice? Spenjere 
In whofe capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to fnow congeal’ds 
. p Thomfon's Winters 
2» To bind or fix, as by cold. 

Oh, gentlemen, fee! fee ! dead Heary’s wounda 
Open their cengeal’d months, and bleed afreth. 

: Shakefpeare’s Ricbard Ye 

Too much fadnefs hath congcal'd your blood. 

Sbakefpeare. 
To Conce’at. v. ne To concrete; to 
gather into a mafs by cold. 

In the midit of molten lead, when it beginneth 
to congeal, make alittle dent, into which put quick- 
filver wrapt in linen, and it will fix and ron no 
more, and endure the hammer. Bacon. 

When water eongeals, the furface of the ice is 
fmooth and level, as the furface of the water was 
before. Burnet’s Thery, 


CONGE'ALMENT. 7. f. [from congeal.] The 
clot formed by congelation; concretion. 
Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends 5 
Tell them your feats, whilf they with joyful tears 
Wath the congealment from your wounds. 
Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, 


Conce’LaBLe. adj. [from congeal.] Suf- 
ceptible of congelation ; capable of lof- 
ing its fluidity. 

The confiftencies of bodies arc very divers: 
denfe, rare, taogible, pneumatical, fixed, hard, 
foft, congelable, not congelable, liguefiable, not li- 
quefiable. Bacon. 

The chymifts define falt, from fome of its pro- 
perties, to be a body fixable in the fire, and congel- 
able again by cold into brittle glebes or cryftals. 

Arbuthnot on Alimente 


Conceta’tion. mf. [from congeal.) 
1. AG of turning fluids to folids by cold. 


The capillary tubes are obftrnéted either by out- 


ward compreflion or congelation of the fluid. 
Arburknit on Alimentts 


There 


CON 


There are congelations of the redundant water, 
precipitations, and many other operations. 
Arbuthnot on Airs 
2, State of being congealed, or made folid 
by cold. 

‘Many waters and fprings will never freeze; and 
many parts in rivers and lakes, where there are 
mineral eruptions, will fill perfift withvut conge- 
lation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CO’NGENER. z./. [Latin.] Of the fame 
kind or nature. 

The cherry-tree has been often grafted on the 
laurel, to which itis a esngencr. Milter. 

Conce’nerous. adj. (congener, Latin.] 
Of the fame kind; arifing from the 
fame original. 

Thofe bodies, beiag of a comgenerons nature, do 
resdily receive the impreffions of their nature. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
, From extreme and lafting colds proceeds a great 
Tuo of apoplexies, and other congerercus difeafes. 
i Arburbror on Air. 
Conce’nerousness. n.f. [from conge- 
nerous.) ‘The quality of being from the 
fame original; belonging to the fame 
clafs, Did. 
CONGENIAL. adj. [con and genus, Lat.) 
Partaking of the fame genius ; kindred ; 
cognate: in Swift it is followed by with. 

He fprung, without any help, by a kind of eon- 
genial compofure, as we may term it, to the like- 
nefs of our late fovercign and matter. Wotton, 

You look wth pieafure on thofe things which 
are fomewhat congenial, and of a remote kindred to 
your own conceptions. Dryden's Dedicat, of Juv. 

Smit with the Tove of fifter arts we came, 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. 
Pope. 

He acqdires a courage, and ftiffaefs of opinion, 

not at all congenial witb him.’ er 

Concentra tity. 2. f. [from congenial. ] 
Participation of the fame genius; cog- 
nation of mind, or nature. 

Conce’xiatness. n. /. [from cengenial.] 
Cognation. d à 

Conce’niTre. adj. [congenitus, Latin.] Of 
the fame birth ; born with another; con- 
nate; begotten together. 

Many conclufions of moral and intelleétual 
truths feem, upon this account, to be tongenite with 
us, connatural ro us, and engraven in rhe very 
frame of the foul. . Hale's Origin of &fankind. 

Did we learn an alphabet tn our embryo-ftate ? 
And how comes it to pas, that we are not aware 
of any fuch congenite appzehenfions ? 

ie Glanville’s Sceffis- 
Concer. w. fe [eongrus, Latin.] The 
fea-eel. 

Many fifth, whofe Mape and nature are much 
like the cel, frequent both the fea and freth rivers; 
aa the mighty conger, taken often in the Severn. 

s, Walton's Angler. 
Conce’rtes. x. /. [Lat.] A mafs of fmall 
bodies heaped up together. 

The air ia nothing but a congeries or heap of 
fmall, and for the moft part of ficxible, particles, 
of feveral fizes, and of all kinds of figures. Lyk. 

To CONGE'ST. v. a. [congero, cong-flum, 
Lat.] To heap up; to gather together. 
Concer sripue. adj. [from congef.] That 
may be heaped up. Dia. 
Conce’stion. n. f. [congefio, Latin.] A 
collection of maiter, as in ab{ccfies and 
tumours, i Quincey. 

Cengeftion is chen faid to be the caufe of a tu- 
mour, when the growth of it is flow, and without 
pain, j Wifeman 

Co'nctary. n. fe [congiarium, from cons 
gis, a meafure of cora, Latin.] A gift 


CON 


diftvibuted to the Roman people or fol- 
diery, originally in corn, afterwards in 
money. 

We fee on them the emperorand’general officers, 
ftanding as they diftributed a congiary to the fol- 
diers or people. Adidifon. 

To CONGLA‘CIATE. v.n. [conglaciarus, 
Latin.] To turn to ice. i 

No other doth properly conglaciate but water: 
for the determination of quickfilver is properly 
fixation, and that of milk coagulation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Conciacta’rion. 2. f. [from conglaci- 

ate.) The ftate of being changed, or act 
of changing, into ice. 

If cryftal'be a ftone, it is conereted by a mineral 


fpirir, and lapidifical principles ; for, while it re- {7 


mained in a fluid body, it was a fubject very unfit 
for proper conglaciaticn, Brown. 


To CO'NGLOBATE. v. a. [conglobarus, 
Latin.] To gather intoa hard firm ball. 
The tefticle, as is faid, ia one large conglobated 
gland, confifting of foft fibres, all in one convolu- 
tion. Grew. 
Co’xncrouare. adj. [from the verb. ] 


Moulded into a firm ball, of which thel. 


fibres are not diftinétly vifible. 
Fluids are feparated from the blood in the liver, 
and the other cong/cbare and conglomerate glands. 
Cheyne’s Philofopbical Principles. 
Co’ncLosaTexy. adv. [from conglobare.} 
In a fperical form. Dig. 
CONGLOBA'TION. z. f. [from conglobate.] 
A round body ; colleétion into a round 
mafs. 7 
In this fpawn are difcerned mañy fpecks, or 
little conglodaticns, which in time become black. 


Brown. | 


To Concuo’se. v. a. [conglobo, Lat.] To 
gather into around mafs ; to confolidate 
in a ball. 

‘Then he founded, then eonghb'd 
Like things to like, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
For all their centre found, 
Hung to the goddefs, and coher’d around : 
` Nor clofer, orb in orb conglob'd, are feen 
The buzzing bees about hell dufky queen. 
e P Pope's Dunciad. 

To ConcLo'Bsr. v.n, To coalefee into a 

round mafs. 


Thither they 

Hafted with glad precipitance, up-roll’d 

As drops on duft eongiobing from the dry. 

‘ . Milton's Paradife Lof. 
To CONGLO’MERATE. v. a. [conglo- 
mero, Lat.] To gather into a ball, likea 
ball of thread ; to inweave into a round 
mafs. : 

The liver is one great cong/omeratrd gland, com- 
pofed of innumerable fmall glands, each of which 
confifleth uf foft fibres, in a diftinét or feparate 
convolution. Grea’s Cofmolegia. 
CONGLOMERATE., adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Gathered into a round ball, fo as that 

the conftituent parts and fibres are dif- 

tind. ý 

Fluids are feparated in the liver, and the other 
conglobate and conglomerate glands. ‘ 
Cheyne's Philofpopbical Principles. 
2. Collected ; twifted together. 
‘The beams of light, when they are multiplied 
and conglomerate, genrrate heat. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
CGNGLOMERA TION, #./. [from conglo- 

merate.) 3 
1. Collection of matter into a loofe ball. 
2. Intertexture ; mixture. 

The multiplication and conglomeration of founds 
doth generate rarefaction of the air. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


CON 


To CONGLU’TINATE. v.a. [conglutino, 

` Latin.] To cement; to reunite ; to heal 
wounds, 

Zo CONGLU'TINATE, v.n. To coalefces 
to unite by the intervention of a callus, 

ConcLurina’rion. 2. f. [from congle- 
tinate.] The a& of uniting wounded 
bodies; re-union$ healing. 

The caufe is a temperate conglutination; for 
both bodies are clammy and vifcous, and do bridle 
the deflux of humours to the hurts. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

To this elongation of the fibres is owing the 
union or cong/utination of parts feparated by a 
wound. ` Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Conciu’rinative. adj. [from conglu- 
tinate.| Having the power of uniting 
wounds. s 

CONGLUTINA'TOR. ne- f. [from congly-? 
tinate.] That which has the power of 
uniting wounds, 

The ofteoculla is recommended as a conplutinathr 
of broken bones. + Woedward on Fiffilse 

Concra‘TuLant. adj. [from congratu~ 
fate.] Rejoicing in participation; exe 
prefling participation of another’s joy. 

Forth rufh’d in hafte the great confulting peers, 
Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach'd'him, Milton. 

To CONGRA’TULATE. v. a. [gratulor, 
Latin. ] 

1. To compliment upon any happy event ; 
to exprefs joy for the good of another. 

I congratulate our Englith tongue, that it haa 
been enriched with words from all our neighbours. 

Watts’s Logick. 

z. It has fometimes the accufative cafe of 
the caufe of joy, and ra before the perfon. 

An ecelefiaftical union within yourfelvcs, 1 am 
rather ready to congratulate fo you. Spratr’s Serna 

The fubjects of England may congratulate to 
themfelves, that the nature of our government, 
and the clemency ‘of our king, fecure’us. | 

Dryden's: Preface ta Aurengrche. 

To ConcGRa’TULATE. v. 2. To rejoice 
in participation. ; 

I cannot but congratulate with my country, 
which hath outdone all Europe in advancing con- 
verfation. å ‘ Stifte 

CONGRATULATION. 2. f. [from congra- 
tulate.] 4 2 
1. The act of profeffing joy for the happi- 

. nefs or fuccefs of another, ` 

2. The form in whieh joy for the happi- 

nefs of another is profefled. 


CONGRATULATORY. adj. [from congra- 
tulate.] Exprefling joy for the goad for- 
tune of another. i 


To Concre’e. v.n. [from gre, French. } 
‘To agree; to accord; to join; to unite. 
Not in ufe. ‘ 

For government, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural clofes 
Shakefpeare’s Henry Ve 

To Concre’et. v. 2. [from con and greet.] 

To falute reciprocally. Not in ufe. 
My office hath fo Far prevail’d, 

That face to face, and royal cye to eye, 

You have congreered. Sbakefpeare’s Ilenry Ve 

To CO’YNGREGATE. y. a. [congrego, 
Lat.] To collect together ;, toaflemble ; 
to bring into one place.. 

Any multitude af Chriftian men congregated, 
may bd termed by the name of a church. Maoler. 
‘Thefe watera were afterwards congregated, anit 
called the fea. —- Releigh*s Hiflury of the World. 
Tempe 


CON., 


Tempefts rhemfelves, high feas, and howling 
winds, 
The gutter'd rocks and congregated fands, 
ô: having fenfe of beaaty, do omit 
Their mortal natures. Shakefpeare's Othello. 
The dry land, earth; and the great receptacle 
-Of congregated waters, he call'd feas; 
And faw that it was good. Milton's Paradifc Loft. 
` Heat eorgregates homogeneal bodies, and fepa- 
„rates heterogeneal ones. Newton's Opticks. 
Light, congregated by a buraing glafs, aéts moft 
«upon fulphureous bodies, to tura them into fire. 
Neruton"s Opricks. 
To CONGREGATE. v.n. To aflemble ; to 
meet; .to gather together. 
He rails, 
Ev’n there where merchants moft do congregate, 
On me, my bargains. Shakelp. Merch. of Venice. 

"Tis true (as the old proverb doth relate) 

Equals with equals often cengregate. Denkan. 
CO'NGREGATE. adj..[from the verb. 
Collected ; compact t 
Where the matter is moft congregate, the cold is 
the greater. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
CONGREGA rion. n. f [from congregate. ] 
a. The a& of collecting. 
. The means cf reduétion by the fire, is but by 
congregation of homogeneal parts. t Bacon. 
.2. Acolle&ion ; a mafs of various parts 
brought together, 

This brave o'erhanging firmament appears no 
other thing to me, than a foul and peftilent con- 
gregation of vapours. Shake/peare. 

-3. An affembly met to worhip God in 
' publick, and hear doétrine. 

The words which the minifter firit pronounceth, 
the whole congregation thall repeat afterhim. Hooker, 

The praétice of thofe that preter houfes before 
.chorches, and a conveaticle before the congrega= 
riore South. 

Ifthofe preachers, who abound in epiphonemas, 
would look about them, they would find part of 
«their congregation owt of countenance, and the other 
aall-ere Swift. 

Concreca TIONAL. adj. [from congrega- 
tiot.] Publick; pertaining to a con- 
pation or affembly. 
ufed of fuch Chriftians as hold every 
congregation to be a feparate and inde- 
endent church. 
sCONGRESS. n. A [congreffus, Latin.) 
a. A meeting ; a hock ; a conflict. 
Here Pallas urges on, and Laufus there 5 
_ Their congrefs in the firld great Jove withftands, 
‘Both doom’d to fall, but fall by gecater hands. 
Dryden's Aincid. 

From thefe laws may be deduced the rules of 

the congreffés and reflections of two bodies. 
_ Cbeyne's Philcfopbical Principles. 
2. An appointed mecting for fettlement 
of affairs between different nations: as, 
the eongre/s of Cambray. 
Concressive. adj. [ from congrefs. } 
Meeting ; encountering ; coming toge- 
ther. 
If it be underftood of fexes conjnincd, all plants 
are female; and if of disjoined and csngreffive 
generation, there is no male or female in chem. 
4 Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
JoCONGRUE. v. x. [from congruo, Lat.] 
To agree; to be confiftent with; to 
fait; to be agreeable. Not in ufe. 
Our fovereign procefs imports at full, 
By letters congruing to that effect, 
The prefent-death of Hamlet. 
Concru'ence..n. f. [coagruentia, Latin.) 
Agreement; fuitablenefs of one thing 
to another; confiftency. > 

Concro‘ent. adj. (congruens, Latin.) 
Agreeing ; cocrefpondent. 


3. Confequence of argument; realon ; 


CO'NGRUMENT. x. f [from congrue.} Fit- 


- riodsin a feotence, hath almoft the faftening and 


Co’NGRUOUSLY. adv. 


It is a word |t 


Co’nick. 


Co’nicatuy. adv. [from conical.] 
- form of a cone. 


Shakefp. Hamler 


COoON 
Thefe planes were fo feparated as to move upon 


acommon fide of the congruent fquares, as an axis. 
Cheyne's P bilofopbical Principles. 


Concru ity. n. f. [from congrue.] 
1, Suitablenefs ; agreeablenefs, 


Congruity of opinians to our natural conftitution, 
is one great incentive to their reception. Glanville. 


2. Fitnefs; pertinence. 


A whole fentence may fail of its congruity by 
wanting one particle, Sidney. 


confiftency. x 


With what congruity doth the church of Rome’ 
deny, that her enemies do at all appertain to tne’ 


church of Chrift ? Hooker. 


4. [In geometry.] Figures or lines which’ 


exactly correfpond, when laid over one 
another, are in congrutty. 


nefs ; adaptation. Not in nfe. 
The congrument and harmonious fitting of pe- 


force of knitting and connexion. 
Ben Fonfor's Difeovery. 


Co’xncruous. adj. [congruus, Latin.] 


1. Agreeable to; confiftent with. 

The exiftence of God is fo many ways mani- 
feft, and the obedience we owe him fo congrucus to 
reafon, that the light of a great part of mankind 
give teftimony to the law of nature... >» Locke. 


z. Suitable to; accommodated to; pro- 


portionate.ar commenfurate. 
The faculty is infinite, the objcét infinite, and 
they infinitely congrueus to one another. 
Chene's Philefophical Principles, 


3. Rational; fit. 


Motives that addrefs themf{clves to our reafon, 
are fitte to be employed upon reafonable crea- 
tures: it is no ways cengrucus, that Ged fhould be 
always frightening men into an acknowledgment 
of the truth. Atterbury. 


from cengruons.] 
Suitably ; pertinently; confiftently. 
This conjecture is to be regarded, becaufe, con- 
gruoufly unto it, one having warmed the bladder, 
found it then lighter than the oppofite weight. _ 
Boyle's Spring of the Air. 


Co’xicaL. Lege [conicus, Latin.] Hav- 


ing the form of a cone, or 
round decreafing. 
‘Tow’ring firs in conick forms arife, 
And with a pointed [pear divide the fkies. Prir. 
A brown flint of a conick figure: the batis is 
obinng. Woedatard. 
They are conical veftels, with their bafes towards 
the heart; and, as they pafs on, theie diameters 
grow ftill lefs. Arbuthnot. 


In 


In a watering pot, fhaped esnically, or like a 
fugar-loaf, filled with water, no liquor falts through 
the holes at the bottom, whilft the gardener keeps 
his thumb upon the orifice at the top. 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
CO'NICALNESS. a. f. [from conical,] The 
itate or quality of heing conical. 
Conick Seion, a. fi A curve line arifing 
from the fection of a cone by a plane. 
ConicK Sections. = That part of geo- 
Co’NIcKs. metry which confiders 
the cone, and the curves arifing from its 
fe&ions. 
To CONJE'CT. v. n. [conjefum, Lat.] 


To guefs; to conjecture. Not in ufe. 
I intreat you then, 

From one that but imperfectly conjefs, 

Your wifdom would not build yourfelf a trouble. 


Shakepeare., 


CON 


CONJE'CTOR, n. fe [from conje.) A 


guefler ; a conjecturer, 
For fo cenjeé?ors would obtrude, 
And from fy painted skin conclude,  Sawift. 


CONJE'CTURABLE. adj. {from conjedure. } 
Being the objeé of comecture 5 pofible 
to be gueffed. 

Conje’ctural. adj. [from conjecture.} 
Depending on conje€ture; faid or done 
by guefs. 

They'll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know | 
Who thrives and who declines, fide factions, and | 

gire out 
Conjeftural marciages. — Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Thou fpcak'ft it falfely, as I love mine honoar, 

And mak’ ft conjeffural fears to come into me. 
Shake/peare. 

It wore a matter of great profit, fave that Í doubt 
it is too conjeftural to venture upon, if one contd 
difcern what corn, herbs, or fruits, are likely to 
be in plenty or fearcity. Bacon. 

The two laft words are not in Callimachus, ané 
confequently the reft are only conjetural Broome. 

CONJECTURA LITY. £. /. [from conjedtu- 
ral.] That which depends upon guefs. 

They have not recurred unto chronology, or the, 
records of time, but taken themfelves unto proe 
babilities, and the compeé?urality of philofophy. 

Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

ConjeCTURALLY. adv. [from conjedu- 
ral.] By guefs; by conje€ture. > 

Whiatfoever may be at any time, out of Scrip- 
tare, but probably and conjcfturally furmifed. 

Hooker. 

Let it be probably, not conjeéfurally, proved. — 

Maire. 

CONJECTURE. 2. f. [conjefura, Latin.] 

1. Guefs; imperfect knowledge; prepon- 
deration of opinion without proof. 

In the cafting of lots, a man cannot, upon any 
ground of reafon, bring the event fo much as un- 
der conjeffure. South. 

2.-Idea; notion; conception. Not now 
in ufe. 

Now entertain cenjeffure of a time, 

When creeping murmor, and the poring dark, 
Fills the wide veffel of the univerfe. 
Skakefpeare’s Henry Ve 

To Conje’crure.v.a. [from the noun. ] 

To guefs; to judge by guefs; to enter- 

tain an opinion upon bare probability. 
When we look upon fuch things as equally may 

or may not be, human reafon can then, at the beft, 
but congefure what will be. ~ South. 


CONJECTURER. n.f. [from conjefure.]: 
A gueffer ; one who forms opinion with- 
out proof. 


If we fhould believe very grave conieffurers, car- 
nivorous animals now were not flefh devourers 


then. i i Brown. 
I fhall leave conjeffurers to their own imagina- 
tions. Addifor, 


Cont rerous, aaj. [conus and fero, Lat.] 
Such trees or herbs are ecniferous, as bear a 
fquamofe fealy fruit, of a woody fubftance, and a 
figure approaching to a cone, in which are many 
feeds; and when they are ripe, the feverai ceils in 
the cone open, and the feeds drop out. Of this 
kind are the fir, pine, and beech. Quincy. 
Jo Conio’seie. v. a. [from con, toge- 
ther, and jobécrnol, the head.) T'o con- 
cert; to fettle; to difcufs. A low cant 
word, 

What would a body think of a minitter that 
thould conjebhie matters of ftate with tumblers, and 
confer politicks with tinkers ? L'Efirange. 

To CONJO'IN. w. a. [conjoindre, Fr. con- 
jengo, Latin.) 5 

t. To unite; to confolidate into one. 
Thou 


CON 


Thou wrong‘ Pirithous, and not him alone; 

But, while I live, two friends confond in one. 
Dryden. 

2. Fo unite in marriage. 

If either of you w any inward impediment, 
Why you thould not be cenjein’d, 1 charge 
You on your fouli to utter ite Shak. Much Ado. 

3. To aflociate; to connect. 

Common and univerfal fpirits convey the action 
of the remedy into the part, and conjoin the virtue 
of bodies far disjoined. Breon’: Vulgar Errours. 

Men of differing interefts can be recorciled is. 
one communion 3 at leaft, the defigns of all can 
be conjoined in ligatures of the fame reverence, and 
piety, and devotion. Taylor. 

Let that which he learns next be nearly conjzired 
with what he knows already. Lockes 

To Conjoin. v.z. To league; to unite. 

This part of hi. 
Conjeins with my difeafe, and helpa to end me. 
Shakelpeare’s Henry WV. 

Conjoint. adj. (conjoint, Fr.] United; 
connected ; affociate. 

Conjoint Degrees. [In mufick.] Two 
notes which immediately follow each 
other in the order of the fecale; as wt 
and re. Dig. 

ConjoiNTLY. adv. [from conjoint.] In 
union ;. together ; in affociation ; joint- 
ly ; not apart. 

A grofs and frequenterror, commonly commit- 
ted in the ufe of doubtful remedies, conjointfy with 
thofe that are of approved virtues. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The parts of the body, feparately, make known 
the paffions of the foul, or elfe coxjctntly one with 
the other. Á + Dryden. 

Go’nison.. See Cocnisor. 

CONJUGAL. adj. [conjugalis, Latin.] 
Matrimonial; belonging to marriage ; 
connubial. 

Their conjugal affection fill is tied, 

And fill the mournful-race is multiplied. 
Dryden's Fables. 

T-could not forbear commeoding the young wo- 
man for her conjugal affeGtion, when I fqund that 
fhe had left the good man at home. = Speffator. 

He mark"d the conjugal difpute 5 

Nell roar’d inceffant, Dick fat mute. , we 

Co'njucaLLY. adw., [from conjugal.) 
Matrimonially ; connubially. 

To CoNJUGATE. v. a. [conjugo, Latin.] 

1. Tojoin; to join in marriage ; to unite. 

Thofe:drawing as wel. marriage as wardthip, 
gave him both power and occafion tn conjugate at 
pleafure the Norman and the Saxon honfes. 

4 Wetton, 

2. To infle& verbs; to decline verbs 
through their various terminations. 

CONJUGATE. n. f. [conjugatus, Vatin.] 
Agreeing in derivation with another 
word, and therefore generally refem- 
bling in fignification. 

His grammatical argument, grounded upon the 
derivation of {pontaneous from porte, weighs no- 
thing: we have learned in logick, that corjugates 
arc fometimes in oame only, and not in deed. 

Branhall's Anfwer to Hobbes. 

Coxjucate Diameter, or Axis. [In geo- 
metry.] A right line bifefting the tranf- 
verfe diameter. Chambers. 

Coxjuca’ rion. nef. [conjugatio, Lat.] 

1. A couple; a pair. 

The heart is fo far from affording nerves unto 
other parts, that it receiveth very few itfelf from 
the fixth conjugation or pair of nerves. 

E o. Brows Vulgar Errourse 

2. The act of uniting or compiling things 

together, 


iC ON 


The general and indefinite contemplations and 
Notions of the elements, and their conjugations, 
are to be fet afide, being but notional, and illimited 
and definite axioms are to be drawn out of meafured 
inftances. Bacon. 

All the varinus mixtures and conjugations of 
atoms do beget nothing. Bentley’: Sermons. 

3. The form of inflecting verbs through 
their feries of terminations. 

Have thofe who have writ fo much about de- 
clenfions and conjugations, about concords and 
fyntaxes, loft their labour, and been learned to no 
purpofe ? P Lockes 

4. Union; affemblage. 

The fupper of the Lord is the moft facred, myf- 
terious, and uleful conjugation of fecret and holy 
things and duties. Taylor, 

CONJU'NCT. adj. [conjundus, Latin.] 
Conjoined; concurrent; united. Not 
in ufe. 

It pieas'd the king his mafter to ftrike at me, 
When he, conjunc and flatering his difpleafure, 
Tript me behind. Stakefpcare’s King Lear. 

Conjunction. 2. f. [conjunfio, Lat.] 
t. Union; affociation ; league. 

With our fmall conjunction we fhould on, 

To fee kow fortune is difpns‘d to us. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

He will unite the white rofe and the red; 
Smile, heaven, upon his fair eonjunion, 

That long hath frown'd upon rheir enmity. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard TII 

The treaty gave abroad a reputation of a ftriét 
conjunétion and amity between them. 

Bacon's Henry Vil, 

Man can effe& no great matter by his perfonal 
ftrength, but as he acts in fociety and conjunéion 
with others. South. 

An invifible hand from heaven mingles hearts 
and fouls hy Rrange, fecret, and unaccountable 
conjunctions. Sourbh. 

2. The congrefs of two planets in the fame 
degree of the zodiack, where they are 
fuppofed to have great power and influ- 
ence. 

God, neither by drawing waters from the deep, 
nor by any conjunction of the ftars, fhould bury 
them undera fecond flood. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his 
circle ?” Cannot he obferve their influences in their 
oppofitions and conjunéfions, in their altitudes and 

> depreffions ? He thal! fooner find ink than nature 
exhay ited. Rymer's Tragedies of the laf Ages 

Pompey and Cæfar were two tars of fucha mag- 
nitude, that their confunéfion was aa fatal as their 
oppofition. Swift. 

3. A word made ufe of to conneét the 
clanfes of a period together, and to fig- 
nify their relation to one another. 

= Clarke. 

Conju’nerive, adj. [conjunfivus, Lat.] 

1. Clofely united. sA fenfe not in ufe. 

She "s fo conjunétive to my life and foul, 

That as the ftar moves not but in his fphere, 
Tconld not but by her. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

2. [In grammar.] The mood of a verb, 

` ufed fubfequently to a conjunétion. 

Conju’netivety. adv. [from conjunc- 
tive.] In union; not apart. 

Thefe are -gnod mediums conjunétively taken, 
that is, not one without the other. i 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 
Cowsu’nctivensss. m. fe [from conjunc- 
tive.) 'The quality of joining or uniting. 
Conju’netiy. ady. [from conjund. | 
Jointly ; together ; not apart. 

CONJUNCTURE. 7. f. [conjondure, Fr.] 

1. Combination of many circumftances, 
or caufes. - 


3: 


‘z. Occafion ; critical time. 


-C O.N 


I never met with a more unhappy conjunfare og 
affairs than in the bufiaefs of that earl. n 

King Charles. 

Every virtue requires time and place, a proper 
objeét, and a fit confunéfure of circumftances. 

Addifon’s Speéfatere 


Such cenfurea always attend fuch ccnjunéfuresy 
-and find fault for what is not done, as with that 
which is done. Clarendone 
3- Mode of union; connexion. 
He is quick to perceive the motions of articue 
lation, and conjunéures of let.ers in words. 
: Holder's Elements of Speech. 
4. Confiftency. 
~ I waa willing to grant to prefbytery what with 
reafon it can prétend ro, in a conjundlure with epf- 
copacye King Charles. , 
CONJURA TION. 2./, [from conjure.] 
1. The form or a& of fummoning another 
in fome facred name. 
We charge you, in the name of God, take heed s 
Under this conjuration fpeak, my lord. 


. Shakefpeare’s Henry Ve 
z. A magical form of words; an incan- 
tation; an enchantment. f 


Your conjuration, fair knight, is too ftrong for 
my poor {pirit to difobey. Sidney. 
What druga, what charms, - 

What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 

-For fuch proceeding I am charg'd withal, , 

I won his daughter with?  Skbake/peare’s Otbello. 
3. A plot; a confpiracy.— Dig. 
To CONJU'RE. v. a. [conjuro, Latin.) 
1. To fummon in a facred name; to en- 

join with the higheft folemnity. 

He concluded with fighs and tears to conjure“ 
them, that they would no more prefs him to con- 


` fentto a thing fo contrary to hia reafon. Clarendon. 


-The church may addrefs her fons in the form 
St. Paul does the Philippians, when he conjures 
them to unity. Decay of Piety. 
I conjure you! Let him know, 
Whate’er was done againft him, Cato did it. 
i © Addifen"s Cato. 
z. To bind many by an oath to fome - 
common defign. ‘This fenfe is rare: 
He, in proud rebellious arms, 
Drew after him the third part of heay’n’s fons, 
Conjur'd againft the Highelt. Milton's Par. Lope’ 
3. To influence by magick; to affect by 
enchantment; to charm. 
What black magician conjures-up this fiend, Ţ7 
To ftop devoted charitable deeds ? j 
Shakefpeare’s Richard We 
What is he, whofe griefs 
Bear fuch an emphafis? whofe phrafe of forrow 
Conjures the wand’ ring fars, and-makes them ftand - 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? Shak/p. Hamlet. 
I thought their own fears, whofe black arts firft 
, Taifed up thofe turbulent fpiritr, would force them 
to conjure them down again. King Charles. - 
You have conjured up perfona that exift no where 
elfe but on old coins, and have made our-paffions - 
į and virtues vifible. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
4. It is to be obferved, that when this 
word is ufed for fummon or confpire, its 
accent is on the laft fyllable, conjare ; . 
when for charm, on the firlt, conjure. 
To Co’njure. v. n To pradtife charms:- 
+ or enchantments ; to enchant.:. 
My invocation is honet and fairs and in hia 
miftcefs’s name I conjure only but to raife up him. - 
Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Julieta 
Out of my door, you witch! yon hag; you « 
baggage, you poulcat, you runaway! Out, out, » 
out ! I'll conjure you, I'll fortunetell you! 
Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfar, , 


Co’nyzrer. 1. f: [from conjure.] 


t. An enchanter; one that ufes charms. . 
Goci- 


CON 
‘Good doftorPinch, you are a conjurers 
Eftablith lim in his true fenfe again. 
Shakefpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
Figures in the book - 
Of fome dread cenjurcr, that would enforce nature, 
Denne. 
Thus has he done you Britith conforts right, 
Whole hulgeods fhould they pry like mine to- 
night, 
Would never find yau in your conduct flipping, 
Though they turn'd cenjurers to take you tripping. 
d ddifon. 
z. An’ impoftor who pretends to fecret 
arts ; a cunning man. 
From the account the lofer brings, 
The conj’rer knows who ftole the things Prior. 
3. By way of irony, a man of fhrewd con- 
jeQture ; a man of fagacity. 
Though ants are very knnwing, 1 don’t take 
1 them to be conjurers; and therefore they could not 
pucis that 1 had put fome corn in that room. ddif, 
Conju’rement. n. f. [from conjure.) Se- 
rious injun€tion; folemn demand. 
J should not be induced but by your earneft 
intreaties and ferious conjurcments. 


Milton on Edueation. 
Coxwa’scence. #. fe [con and nafcor, 
Latin.] 
1. Common birth; production at the fame 
time ; community of birth. 
2. Being produced together with another 
being. g i 
‘Chriftians have baptized thefe geminousg births 
and double connaftencies, as containing in them a 
dittingtion of foul. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
3. The act of uniting or growing together : 
improperly. 

Symphafis denotes a connafcence, or growing to- 
gether. 

Conwa’te. adj. [from con and natus, La- 
tin.] Born with another: being of the 
fame birth. 

Many, who deny al! connate notions in the fpe- 
culative intellect, do yet admit them in this. South, 

Their difpofitions.to be ‘refleted, fome ar a 
greater, and others at a lefs thicknefs, of thin 
plates or bubbles, are connate with the rays, and im- 
mutable. Newton's Opticks, 

Connwa’ruran. adj. [con and xatural.] 
1. United with the being; conneéted by 
nature. h 
:Fistt, in man’s mind we find an appetite 
To learn and know the truth of ev'ry thing 
Which is conratural, and born with it. Davies 
Thefe aftc&ions are connatural to us, and as we 
grow up fo do they. 
2. Participation of the fame nature. 
Js there no way, befides 
Thefe painful paflages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duft? Milt. 
Whatever draws me on, 

Or fympathy, or fome connatural force, 

Pow'rful at greateft diftance to unite 

With fecret amity. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
CONNATURA'LITY. x. f [from counatu- 

ral.) Participation of the fame nature; 

natural infeparability. 

There is a connaturclity and congruity between 
that knowledge and thofe habits, and that. future 
eftate of the foul. Hale. 

CONNA'TURALLY. adv. [from connatu- 
ral.] In coexiftence with nature; ori- 
ginally. 

Some common notions feem cennaturally engra- 
ven in the foul, antecedently to difcuffive ratioci- 
nation. Hale. 

~Conwatruratness. x. f. [from conna- 
tura!.| Participation of the fameuature ; 
natural union, 


Wifeman, 


L’Efrange. | 
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Such is the conneruralnefs-of our «corruptions, 
except we looked for an account hereafter, 

3 Pearfon en the Creed. 

Yo CONNECT. w. a., [connedo, Latin.] 

te To, join; to link; to unite; to con- 
join; to fatten together. 

‘The corpufctes that conftitute the quickfilver 
will be fo conaréted to one another, that, inftead of 
a fluid body, they will appear in the form of a red 
powder. Boyle. 

2. To unite by intervention, as a cement. 

The natural order of the connefing ideas muf 
direét the fylogifms ; and a man muft fee the 
connection of cach intermediate idea with thofe 
that it conncés, before he can ufeit in a fyllogifm. 

- Locke. 

3. To join in a juf ferics of thought, or 
regular conitruttion of language : as, the 
author connects bis reafons well. 

Yo Conne’ct. v. n. To cohere; to have 
juĝ relation to things precedent and 
fubfequent. ‘This is {eldom ufed but in 
converfation. 

Coxwe’crivety. adv. [from conae.] 
In ‘conjunction; in union; jointly; 
conjointly ; conjunétly. 

The people’s power is great and indifpotable, 
whenever they can unite conneffively, or by depu- 
tation, to exert it. Swift. 

To Conwe’x. v. a. [connexum, Latin.] To 
join or link together ; to faften to each 
other. 

Thole birds who are taught fome words or 
fentences, cannot senrex their words or fentences 
in coherence with the matter which they fignify. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 
They fly, 
By chains conmex'd, and with deftructive fweep 
Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Connexion. n. f [from connex 3 or con- 
nexio, Lat.] 

1. Union; junction; the a& of faftening 
together ; the ftate of being fattened 
together. 

My heart, which by a fecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join'd in connexion fweet. 

Milton. 

There muft be a future ftate, where the eternal 
and infeparable connexion between virtue and hap- 
pinefs hall be manifefted. Atterbury. 

z. Juf relation to fomething precedent or 
fubfequent ; confequence of argumenta- 
tion; coherence. 

Contemplation of human nature doth,-by z 
neceflary connexion and chain of caufes, carry us up 
to the Deity. Hale. 

Each intermediate idea muft be fuch as, in the 
whole chain, hath a vifible connexion with thofe two 
it is placed between. Locke. 

A confcious, wile, reflecting caufe, 

That can deliberate, means eleét, and find 
Their due connexion with the end defign’d. 
Biackm. Creation. 

Conne’xive. adj. [from counex.] Having 
the force of connexion ; conjunétive. 

The predicate and fubjeét are joined-in a form 
of words by connexive particles. © Watts’s Logick. 

Conwicra*rion. 2. fe [from connifo, 
Lat.] A winking. Dili. 

Conni vance. x. f. [from connive] 

1. The act of tht § Not in ufe. 

2. Voluntary blindnefs; pretended igno- 
rance; forbearance. 

It is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, 
than to (ufer it to rage by connivance. Bacon. 

Difobedience, having gained one degree of li- 
berty, will demand another: every vice interprets 
a connivance, an approbations © . “South. 
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A conrivanze to admit half, will produce ruin. 
Swift. 

Te CONNI'VE, v. n. [connivec, Latin.]} 

1. To wink, 

This artift is to teach chem how to nod judici- 
oufly, to conrive with either eyes Spefatore 

z. Yo pretend blindnefs or ignorance; to 
forbear ; to pafs uncenfured. 

The licentioufnefs of inferiours, and the re- 
mifinefs of fuperiours, the one violates, and the 
other connives. Decay cf Piety. 

With whatever colours he perfuades authority 
to connive at his own vices, he will defire its pro- 
tection from the effects of other men's. Rogers. 

He thinks it a feandal to government ro connive 
at fuch tracts as reject ail revelation. Swift. 

CONNOISSEUR. n. f. (French.) A 
judge; a critick, Itis often ufedof a 
pretended critick. 

Your Seffon learnt, you'll be fecure 

To getthe name of connsiffeur. Swifte 

Yo CO'NNOTATE. v. a. [com and nota,’ 
Latin.] To defignate fomething befides 
itfelf ; to imply ; to infer. 

God's forefeeing doth not include or cannstate pre- 
determining, any more than I decree with my in- 
telet. Hammond. 

Connota’rion. n. f. [from connotate.] 
Implication of fomething befides itfelf ; 
inference ; illation. 

By reafon of the co-exiftence of one thing with 
another, there arifeth a various relation or canncta-~ 
tion between them. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Plato by his ideas means only the divine effence 
with this cornotation, as it is varioufly imitable or 
participable by created beings. Norrisa 

To Conno’re. v. a. [con. and nota, Lat.] 
To imply ; to betoken ; to include. 

Good, in the general notion of it, connates alfo a 
Certain fuitablenefs of it to fome other thing. 

South. 

Connu’Biat. adj. [connubialis, Latin.] 
Matrimonial; nuptial; pertaining to 
matriage ; conjugal. : 

Should fecond love a pleafing flame infpire, 

And the chafte queen connubial rites require. 
Pope's Oavffeye 

CO'NOID, 2. f. [xurar] A figure par- 
taking of a cone; approaching to the 
form of a cone. 

The rympanum is not capable of tenfion as a 
drum: there remains another way, by drawing it 
to the centre into a conoid form. : 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Conornicay. adj. [from conoid.] Ap- 
proaching to a conick form, to the form 
of a round decreafing. 

To CONQUA'SSATE. v. a. [conquaffo, 
Latin.] To fake; to agitate. Notin 
ufe. 

Vomits do violently conguafate the lungs. 

Harvey. 

Conquassa’ri0n.n./. [from conguaffate.] 
Agitation ; conculfion. 

To CONQUER. v. a. [congucrir, Fr. con- 
guirere, Latin. ] 

1. To gain by conqueft; to over-run; to 
win. 

They had conguercd them and brought them un- 
der tribute. 1. Afar. viile Ze 

Welcome, great Stagirite, and teach me now 
All I was born to know; 

Thy fcholar’s victories thou doft outdo ; 

He conguer'd th’ earth, the whole world you. Cozwley. 
"Twas fit, 

Who conguer’d nature, fhould prefide o'er wit. Pape. 

We congucr'd France, but felt our captive’s 

charms 5 - 
Their arts viorious triumph’d o’er our arms. yë 
Z. 190 
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2. Toovercome; to fubdue; to vanquilh. 
Both tugging to be victors, breaft to breaft ; 
Yet neither conqueror nor conquered. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
The conguer’d alfonand inflav'd by war, 
Shall, with their freedom loft, all virtue lofe 
And fear of God. Milton. 
Anna conguers but to fave, 5 
And governs but to blefs, Smith. 
3. To furmount; to overcome: as, be 
conquered his reludtance. a 
To Conquer. v. n. To get the victory ; 
to overcome. 
Put him to choler ftraight: he hath been us’d 
Ever to conguer and to have his word 
OF contradiction. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Equal fuccefs had fet thefe champions high, 
And both refolv’d to conquer or to die. Waller. 
The logick of a conquering fword has no pro- 
priety. Decay of Piety. 
Co’NQuERABIE. adj. [ from conquer. ] 
Poffible to be overcome.. 
While the heap is fmall, and the particulars 
` few, he will fiad it eafy and cenguerable. South. 


Co’nqueror. n. /. [from conguer.] 
1. A man that has obtained a victory ; a 
victor, 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a congueror’s bed. 
Sbhakefpeare’s Richard il. 
The gain of civil wars will not allow 
Bags for the congucror’s crew. Ccrwley. 
A critick that attacks authors im reputation, is 
as the flave who called out to the comgueror, Re- 
member, Sir, that yon area man. Addif. Guard. 
z. One that fubdues and ruins countries. 
Deferving freedom more 
Than thofe their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wherefoc’er they rove. 
Milton's Paradife Regained, 
That tyrant god, that reftlefs conguercr, 
May quit his pleafure to affert his pow’r. Prior. 


Conquest. n.f. [conguefe, French. ] 
1. The act of conquering ; fubjection. 
A perfect congueft of a country reduces all the 
people to the condition of fubjects. 
Davies on Ireland. 
2. Acquifition by vitory; thing gained. 
More williogly I mention air, 
This our old congue; than remember hell, 
Our hated habitation. Afilton’s Paradife Regained. 
3. Vidtory ; fuccefs in arms, 
. I muĝ yield my body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the conguef? ta my foe. 
Lakefprare’s Henry V1. 
I'll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’a bed; 
To whom I will retail my are won, 
And the fhall be fole victrefs. Shak. Richard III, 
Not to be o’ercome, was to do more > 
Than all the cengueffs former kings did gaio. Dryd. 
In joys of congueft he refigns his breath, 
And, fiil'd with England's glory, {miles ia death. 
Addifon. 
CONSANGUINEOUS. adj. [confengui 
neus, Latin.] Near of kin; of the fame 
blood; related by birth; not affined. 
Am I notconfanguincous ? AmI notof heebload ? 
Shakefpeare. 
CONSANGUINITY. 2. f. [confanguinitas, 
Lat.] Relation by blood ; relation by 
defcent from one common progenitor ; 
nearnefs of kin: difingutthed from afi- 
rity, or relation by marriage. 
I’ve forgot my father 3 
J know no touch of confanguinity. 
©  - Shake'peare’s Troilus and Creffid. 
There is the fupreme and indiffoluble corfan- 
guinity and focicty between men in general; of 
which the heathen poet, whom the apoftle calls to 
witnefs, faith, We ate all his generation. 
Bacon's Holy War. 
Vou. I, 
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The firft original would fubfift, though he out- 
lived all terms of confanguinity, and became a ftran- 
ger uato his progeny. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Chrift has condefcended to a cognation and con- 
farguinity with us. South. 

Consarcina’rion. 2. f. [from con/ar- 
cino, Latin, to piece.] The act of patch- 
ing together. © Dil. 

CO'NSCIENCE. z. /. [coafeientia, Lat.] 

1. The knowledge or faculty by which we 
judge of the goodnefs or wickednefs of 
ourfelves. 

When a people have no touch of confcience, no 
fenfe of their evil doings, it is bootlefs to think to 
reftrain them. Spenfer. 

Who againft faith and confcience can be heard 
Infallible ? NMilten's Paradife Loft. 

Cenfeience has not been wanting to itfelf in endea- 
vouring to get the cleareft information about the 


will of God. 5 Scutb. 
Bat why muft thofe be thonght to “feape, that 
feel 


Thofe rods of fcorpions, and thofe whips of ftecl, 
Which confcience fhakes ? Creech’s Juvenal. 
No courts created yet, nor caufe was heard ; 

Bat all was fafe, for confcience was their guard. 
Dryden's Ovid. 
Confeience fignifies that knowledge which a man 
hath of his owa thoughts and actions; and be- 
caufe, if a man judgeth fairly of his actions by 
enmparing them with the law of God, his mind will 
approve or condemn him, this knowledge or con- 
Jfeience may be both an aceuferand a judge. Szvift. 
2. Juftice; the eftimate of confcience ; 
the determination of confcience ; ho- 
nefty. This is fometimes a ferious, and 
fometimes a ludicrous fenfe. 
This is thank-worthy, if a man, for confeience 
toward God, endure grief. 1 Peter, iis 19. 
Now is Cupid a child of confcience; he makes 
reftitution. Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Hc had, againit right and confcience, by thameful 
treachery, intruded himfelf into another man’s 
kingdom. Knolles. 
What you require cannot, in confcience, be de- 
ferred beyond this time. Miltcn. 
Her majefty is obliged in eonfcience to endeavour 
this by her authority, as much as by her praétice. 
Swift, 
3. Confcioufnefs ; knowledge of our own 


thoughts or actions, 

Merit, and good works, is the end of man’s 
motion ; and confeience of the fame is the accom- 
plifhment of man’s reft. Bacon. 


The reafon why the fimpler fort are moved with, 


authority, is the cox/cience of their own ignorance. 
Hooker. 
The (weeteft cordial we receive at Jaft, 
Ts corfeience of nur virtunus actions paft. Denham. 
Heétor was in an abfolute certainty of death, and 
depreffed with the con/ciezce of being in an ill caufe. 
or. Pope. 
4- Real fentiment ; veracity ; private 
thoughts. 
Doft thou in confeience think, tell me, AEmilia, 
That there be women dn abufe their hufbanda 
In fuch grofs kind ? Shakelpeare's Orbello. 
They did in their confeiences know, that he was 
not able to fend them any part of it. Clarendon. 
5. Scruple ; principle of adtion. 
We muft make a confcience in keeping the juft 
lawa of fuperiours. Taylor's Holy Living. 
Why fhould not the one make as much confcicnce 
of betraying for gold, as the other of doing it for 
a croft? LEffrange. 
Children are travellers newly arrived in a fteange 
country; we fhould therefore make confcience not 
to miflead them. Locke. 
6. In ludicrous language, reafon; reafon- 


ablenefs. 

Why doft thou weep? Can’ft thou the confcience 
lack 

To think I fhall lack friends ? 


Shakefp. Timon, |. 
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Half a dozen fools are, in all confeicnce, as “ae 


as you should require. Swift 
Conscre’nrious. adj. [from confcience. 

Scrupulous ; exaétly jut; tegulated- by 

confcience. i 

Lead a life in fo confeientious a probity, as in 
thought, word, and deed, to make gaod the cha- 
racter of an honeit tnan. L'Efrange, 

CONSCIENTIOUSLY; adu. [from confti- 
entious.| According to the dire&tion of 
confcience. 

More ftrefs has been laid upon the ftri€tnefs of 
law, than confcientioufly did belong to it. L’Effran. 

There is the erroneous as well as the iigitly 
informed cnnfcience ; and, if the confcience hap- 
pens to be deluded, fin does not therefore ceafe to 
be fin, becaufe aman committed it Dag 8 

oeth, 

CONSCIE'NTIOUSNESS, n. f [from coz- 

feientious,] Exactnefs of juftice ; tender- 
nefs of confcience. 

It will be a wonderful confeienticufnefs in them, 
if they wilt content themfelves with lefs profit than 
they can make. Lockes 

Co'nscionasLeE. adj. [from confcience.] 
Reafonable; jut; according to con- 
fcience, 

A kaave, very voluble; no farther confcionable 
than in putting on the meer form of civil and 
humane feeming. Shake/peare. 

Let my debtors have confcionable fatisfattion. 

Wotton. 

Co’nscronanLeness. 2. f. [from con- 

Jcionable.| Equity ; reafonablenefs. Dig. 

Co’nsctonaBLy. adu., [from conftion= 

able.] In a manner agreeable to con- 
feience ; reafonably ; juftly. 

A prince muft be nfed confeionahly as well as a 
common perfon. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Co’nscious. adj, [confeixs, Latin.] 
1. Endowed with the power of knowing 
one’s own thoughts and aétions, 

Matter hath nn life nor perception, and is nat 
confcious of its own exiftence. Bentley's Sermons. 

Among fubftances, fome are thinking or con- 
JScious beings, or have a power of thought. 

a Watts's Logicke 
2. Knowing from memory ; having the 
knowledge of any thing without any 
new information. 
The damfel then to Tancred fent, 
Who, confcious of th’ occafion, feac’d th’ event. 
: Dryden 
3- Admitted to the knowledge of ‘any 
thing : with zo. 

The ref ftood trembling, ftruck with awe divine ; 
Eneas only, confcious to the fign, 

Prefag’d th’ event. Dryden's Æneid, 

Rofes or honey cannot be thought to fmell oe 
tafte their own fweetnefs, or an nrgan be confeiows 
to its mufick, or gunpowder zo its Alathing or noife. 

; . n , Lentley's Sermonte 
4. Bearing witnefs by the di&ate of con- 
fcience to any thing. 

The queen had been folicitous with the king on 
his behalf, being confcious ro herfelf that he had 
been encouraged by her. Clarendon. 

Co’nsctousty. adu. [from confcious, ] 
With knowledge of one’s own actions. 

If thefe perceptions, with their confcioufnefs, 
always remained in the mind, the fame thinking 
thing would be always confeioufly prefent. Lockes 


Co’nscrousness. x. f: [from conftious.] 
1. The perception of what pafies in a 
man’s own mind, 1 Locke, 
If fpirit be without thinking, I have no idea of ` 
any thing left; therefore con/cioufnefs mut be its * 
efiential attribute. e Wat's Logick. 
3D 2. In. 
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Taternal fenfe of guilt, or innocence. 
No man doubts of a Supreme Being, until, 
from the confeleufrefi of his provocations, It be- 
come his intcreft there fhould be none. 
Goucrnment of the Tongue. 
Such ideas, no doubt, they would have bad, 
had not their confefoufnefs to themfelve:, of their 
ignorance of them, kept them from fo idle an at- 
tempt. Locke. 
An honeft mind is not In the power of a difho- 
neft: co break its peace, there muñ be fome guilt 
or confcioufnefa. Pope. 
Conscript. adj. [from confribo, Lat.] 
A term afed in {peaking of the Roman 
fenators, who were called Patres con- 
Jeripti, from their names being written 
in the regifter of the fenate. 
Conscri’prion. 2./. [con/criptio, Latin.] 
An enrolling or regiftering. Dia. 
To CO’'NSECRATE. w. a. [confecre, Lat.] 
1. To make facred ; to appropriate to fa- 
cred ufes, 
Enter into the holieft by the blood of Jefus, by 
a new and living way which he hath ceafeerated for 


use Hib. x. 20. 
Shall I abufe this confecrated gift 


Of fength, again returning with my hair? Milt. 

A bifhop ought not to confecrate a church which 

the patron has built for filthy gain, and not for 

true devotion. Ayliffe. 

2. To dedicate inviolably to fome particu- 
lar purpofe, or perfon: with fo. 

He fhaill confecrate unto the Lord the days of 
his feparatlon, and fhall bring a lamb of the firit 
year for a trefpafs offering. Numb. vie 12. 

3. To canonize. 

Co’nsecrare. adj. [ from the verb. ] 
Confecrated; facred; devoted; devote; 
dedicatéd. 

The water confecrase for facrifice 
Appesrs a'l black. Waller. 

Shouldit thou but hear I were licentions 5 
And that this body, coxfecraie to thee, 

By ruffian luf fhould be contaminate. 
Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Erreurs. 

The cardinal, ftanding before the choir, lets 
them know that they were affembled in that con- 
Secrate place to fing unto God. Bacon's Henry Vil. 

Into thefe fecret fhades, cried the, 

How dar'ft thoa be fo bald 

To enter, confecrate to me 5 
Or touch this hallow'd mold? Drayton's Cynthia. 

Co’nsecrator. 2. f. [from confecrate.] 
Qne that performs the rites by which 
any thing is devoted to facred purpofes. 

Whether it be not againit the notion nf a fa- 
crament, that the cenfecraror alone fhould partake 
of it. Atterbury. 

CONSECRATION. n. f. [from tonfecrate.] 

a. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and 
devoting things or perfons to the fervite 
of God, with an application of certain 
proper folemnities. Aylyfe’s Par. 

At the ere&tion and confecration as well of the 
vabernacle as of the temple, it pleafed the Almighty 

to give a fgn. Locker. 

The confeceation of his God is upon his head. 


Numb. vi. 7- 


We muf koos that confecration makes not a 
place facred, but only folemnly declares it fo: the 
g ft of the owner to` God makes it God's, and 
confequently facred. 
2. The act of declaring one holy by ca- 
nonization. 
The calendar fwells with ‘new confecrations of 
falnes. 7 Hale 
CO'NSECTARY. adj. [from confe@arius, 
Lat.] Confequent ; coafequential; fol- 
lowing by confequence, 
a 


South. d, 
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From the inconfiftent and contrary determina- 
tions thereof, confeéfery impieties and conclufions 
may arife. „ Brown. 

Co’nsectary.m. f. [from the adjective. ] 

Deduétion from premifes; confequence ; 

corollary. 

Thefe propofitions are confefaries drawn from 
the obfervations. = Woedavard’s Natural Hiffory. 

Consecu’rion. A.f. [confecutio, Latin] 
1. Train of confequences; chain of de- 
du&tions; concatenation of propofitions. 

Some confecutions are fo intimately and evidently 
cofinexed to or found in the premifes, that the 
conclufion is sttained, and without any thing of 
ratiocinative progrefs. Hale. 

2. Succeffion. 

In a quick confeeutice of the colours, the im- 

preffion of every colour remains in the fenforium. 
WNezoton’s Opticks. 
3. In aftronomy. 

The month of confecution, or, as fome term it, 
of progreffion, is the fpace between one conjunc- 
tion of the moon with the fun unto another. 

Erown's Vulgar Errours. 
The moon makes four quarterly feafons within 
her little year, or month of confecution. Holder. 
CONSE’CUTIVE. adj. [confecutif, Fr.] 
1. Following in train; uninterrupted ; 
fucceflive. 

That obligation upon the lands did not come 
into difufe but by fifty eonfecutive years of exemp- 
tion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

z. Confequential ; regularly fucceeding. 

This is feeming to comprehend only the ations 

of a man, confecutive to volition. Lorke. 

Conse’cuTivELy. adu. [from confecu- 

tive.] A term ufed in the fchool phi- 

lofophy, in oppofition to antecedently, 
and fometimes to effe@ively or canfally. 

ia. 

To Conse’MINATE. V. a. [confemino, La- 

tin.] To fow diferent feeds together. 

Di&. 

Conse’nston. m. S. [confenfo, Latin.] 

Agreement; accord. 

A great number of fuch living and thinking 
particles could not poffibly, by their mutual con- 
raét, and prefling and ftriking, compofe one greater 
individual animal, with one mind and underftand- 
ing, and a vital cénfenfion of the whole body. Bentley. 

CONSE/NT. 2. S. [con/fenfus, Latin.] 
1. The a& of yielding or confenting. 

1 am far from excufing or denying that compli- 
ance; for plenary cenfenr it was not. King Charle 

When thou canft truly call thefe virtucs thine, 
De wife and free, by heav’n’s confent and mine. 

Dryden's Perf. 
2. Concord; agrecment; accord; unity 
of opinion. 

The fighting winds would ftop there and admire, 
Learning confent and concord from his lyre. 

Cowl, Davideis. 
3. Coherence with; relatton to; corre- 
fpondence. 
z Demons found 

In fire, air, flood, or ander ground, 

Whofe power hath a true confent 

With planet, or with element. Milton. 

4. Tendency to one point; joint opera- 
tion. 

Such is the world’s great harmony, that fprings 
From union, order, full confcrtof things, Pape. 
ç. In phyfick. 

The perception one part has of another, by 
means of fome fibres and nerves common to them 
both; and thus the ftone in the bladder, by veli- 

cating the fibres there, will sffe€t and draw them 
` fo inta fpafms, as to affect the bowels in the fame 
manner by the intermediation of nervous thredds, 


CON. 


and caufe a colick 3 and extend their twiches (ome. 
times to the ftomach, and occafion vomitings. 
= Quincy. 
To Conse’nt. v.n. [confentio, Latin.) 
i. To be of the fame mind ; to agree. 
Though what thon tel’ fome doubt within me 
move, 

But more defire to hear, If thou cenfent, 

‘The full relation. Milton. 
2. To co-operate to the fame end. - 
3. To yield; to give confent ; to allow ; 

to atlmit: with zo. 

Ye comets, fcourge the bad revolting ftars 

That have confénted unto Henry's death. 

‘ tiger ae Henry VI. 
In this we confent unto you, if ye will be as we be. 


Genefis. 
What in feep thu didft abhor to dream, 


Waking thou never wilt confent to da. Milton. 
Their num'rous thunder would awake 

Dull earth, which does with heav’n confert 

To all they wrote. Waller. 


CONSENTA NEOUS. adj. [ confentanens, 
Lat.] Agreeable to; confiftent with. 

In the piture of Abraharh facrificing his fon, 
Ifaac is deferibed a little boy; which is not cons 
fentaneous unto the circumfance of the text, 

Brewan's Vulgar Evrourse 

It will coft no pains to bring you to the know- 
ing, nor to the practice ; it being very agreeable 
and confentanecus to every one’s nature. 

Hammond's Pratlical Catechifm. 

CONSENTA NEOUSLY. adv. [from conen- 

tancous.| Agreeably; confiftently; fuit- 
ably. 

Paracelfus did not always write fo confentaneoufly 
to bimfelf, that his opinions were confidently to be 


collected from every place of his writings, where he 
fcems to exprefs it. Boyle. 


CONSENTA NEOUSNESS. 2. fı [from cox- 
Jentanteus.| Agreement; confiftence. 
Dia. 
Conse’ NTIENT. adj. [confentiens, ged 
Agtéeing; unitéd in opinion ; not dif- 
fering in fentiment. 

The authority due to the cdnfertient judgment 
and pra€tice of the univerfal church. 

Oxford Reafons agairft the Covenant. 

CO’NSEQUENCE. n. f. [ confequentia, 

Latin. ] i 

t. That which follows from any caufe or 

panciple. e 
2. Event; effedt of a caufe. 
Spirits that know 
All mortal confeguences have pronounc'd it. 
Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Shun the bitter confeguence; for know, 
The day thou eateft thereof, thou fhalt die. 
, Milton. - 
3. Propofition colle&ed from the agree- 
ment of other previous propofitions ; 
deduétion ; conclufion. 

- Itis no good comfequence, that feafon aims at 
our being happy, therefure it forbids all voluntary 
fulferings. ; Decay of Piety. 

4. The laft propofition of a fyllogifin: as, 

avbat is commanded by cur Saviour is our 
duty ; prayer is commanded, conf. therefore 
prayer is our duty, 

Can fyllogifm fet things right ? = 

No, majors foon with minors fight: 

Or, both in friendly confort join’d, 

The cenfequence limps falfe behind. Prior. 

3- Coneatenation of caufes and effets ; 

confecution. 

Sorrow being the rataral and dire offer of fin, 
that which firft brought fin into the world, muf, 
by neceflary confegucece, bring in forrow tvo. a 

. cit 
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T felt 
That I muf after thee, with this thy fon: 
Such fatal confeguence unites us three. 
Afitton’s Paradife Loft. 
6. That which uces-‘confequences ; in- 
fluence; tendency. 

Afferted without any colour of feripture-proof ; 
it is of very ill confeguence to the fuperftrudting of 
good life. Hammond. 

7. Importance; moment. 

The inftrument: of darknefs 
Win us with honeft trifles, to tetray us 
In deepeft confez uence. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The anger cf Achilles was of fuch cenfeguence, 
that it embroiled the kings of Greece. 

Addifen’s Speflator. 

Their peopie are funk in poverty, ignorance, and 
cowardice ; aod of as little confeguence as women 
and children. Swift. 

CONSEQUENT. adj. [confeguens, Latin.) 

1. Following by rational dedu@tion. 

2. Following as the effect of a caufe: with 
fo. 

I: was not a power poffible to be inherited, be- 
caufe the right was ¢onfequent to, and built on, an 
act perfec}ly perfonal. Locke. 

3. Sometimes with pon. 

This fatisfaction or diffatisfadtian, confequent 
upon a man's acting fuitadly or unfuitably to con- 
fcience, is a principle not eafily to be worn out. 

Sour. 
CONSEQUENT. mf. 
1. Confequence ; that which follows from 


previous propofitions by rational deduc- 


tion. 

Doth it follow that they, being not the penple 
of God, are in nothing to be tollowed? This 
confeguent were good, if only the cultom of the 
people of God is to be obferved. Hosler. 

2. Effect; that which follows an acting 
caufe. 

‘They were il) paid; and they were ill governed, 
which is always a confeguent of ill payment. 

Davies on Ireland. 
He could fee confeguents yet dormant in their 
principles, and effets, yet unborn. South. 
CONSEQUENTIAL- adj. [from confequent.} 
1. Produced by the neceflary concatena- 
tion of effedts to caufes. 

We fomctimes wrangle, when we thould debate ; 
A confeguential ill which freedom drawa ; 

A bad effect, but from a noble caufe. Price. 
2. Having the confequences juftly connec- 
ed with the premifes ; conclufive. 

Though thefe kind of argumenta may feem ob- 
fcure 5 yet, upon a due confideration of them, 
they are highly confequentia’ and concludent to my 


purpofe. a Hale's Origin of Mankitid. 
CONSEQUE’NTLALLY, adv. (irom confe- 
uential.] 


t. With jaf deduction of confequences ; 
with right connexion of ideas. 

No body writes a book without me3ning fome- 
thing, thongh he may not have the faculty of 
writing confequentially, and expreffing hia meaning. 

Addijan's Whig Examiner. 
2. By confequence ; not immediately ; 
eventually. 

This relation is fo neceffary, that God himfelf 
cannot difcharge a rational creature ftom it; al- 
though confequentially indeed he may do fo, by the 
annihilation of fuch creatures. Seyb. 

3. In a regular feries. 

Were a man a king in his dreams, and a beggar 
awake, and dreamt egnfeguentially, and in continued 
unbroken fchemes, would he be in reality a king 
oc a beggar ? Addifon. 

CONSEQUE'NTIALNESS. x. f. [from con- 
Sequential.) Regular confecution of dil- 
courfe, Dia. 
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Co’nsEquentiy- adv. [from confequent.] 

1. By confequence ; neceflarily ; inevita- 
bly : -by the connexion of effects to their 
caufes. 

In the moft perfe€t poem a perfect idea was re- 
quired, and confeguently all poets ought rather to 
imitate it. Dryden. 

‘The place of the feveral forts of terreftrial mat- 
ter, fuflained in the fluid, being contingent and 
uncertain, their intermixtures with each other are 
confeguently fo. Woodward. 

2. In confequence ; purfuantly. 

There is confeguently, upon this diftinguifhing 
principle, ao inward fatisfaction or diffatisfaction 
in the heart of every man, after good or evil. Sour. 

Co’xsequentness. 2. f. [from confe- 
quent.] Regular connexion of propofi- 
tions ; confecution of difcourfe. 

Let them examine the confequentne/s of the whole 
body of the do¢trine I deliver. 

Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 

Conse’rvaBe adj, [from confervo, Lat. 
to keep.] Capable of being kept, or 
maintained. 

Conservancy. m. f [from cenfervans, 
Lat.] Courts held by the Lord Mayor 
of London, for the prefervation of the 
fifery on the river Thames, are called 
Courts of Confervancy. 

CONSERVATION. 2. f. (confervatio, Lat.] 


1. The a& of preferving ; care to keep 
from perifhing ; continuance ; protec- 


tion. 


~ ‘Though there do indzed happen fome alterations 
in the globe, yet they are fuch as tend rather to 
the benefit and conferoution of the earth, and its 


productions, thao to rhe diforder and deftraction 
of both. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 


2. Prefervation from corruption. 


Tt is an enquiry of excellent nfe, to Sige of 
the means of preventing or ftaying of putrefaCtion; 
for therein confifteth the means of cenfervation of 
` Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 


Conse RvaTtve. adj. [from conferve, La- 
Having the power of oppofing 


bodies. 


tin. 
diminatlon or injury. 


-The fpherical figure, as to all heavenly bodies, 
fo it agreeth to light, as the moft perfect and con- 


Jervative of all others. Peacham. 
Conserva ror. x. f. [Latin.] Preferver ; 


one that has the care or office of keeping 


any thing from detriment, diminution, 
or extinétion. 


For that you declare that you have many fick 
amangit ynu, he was warned by the conferwator of 


the city, that he fhould keep at adiftance. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 
The lords of the fecret council were likewife 
made ccnfervators of the peace of the two king- 
doms, during the intervals of parliament. C/arend. 


Such individuals as are the fingle corferewators of 


their own fpecies, Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Conservatory. x. f. [from confervo, 
Lat.) A place where any thing is kept 
in a manner proper to its peculiar na- 
ture, as, fifh in a pond, corn in a gra- 
nary. 4 
A confervatory of fnow and ice, fuch as they ufe 
for delicacy to cool wine in fummer. 
Bacon's Natural Uiftery. 
You may fet your tender trees and plants, with 
the windows and doors of the greenhoufes and 
confervatories open, for eight or ten days before 
April. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
The water difpenfed to the earth and atmofphere 
by the great abyfs, that Subterranean confervatory, 
is by that means reftored back. 


Fcedward's Natural Wiftery. | 
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Conservatory. adj. Having a prefer- 
vative quality. Did, 
To CONSERVE. v. a. [conferve, Latin. ] 
1. To preferve without lofs or detriment. 
Nothing was loft out of thefe ftores, fince the 
art of confervring what others have gained in know- 
ledge is eafy. ` Temples 
They will be able to conferwe their properiies 
unchanged in, paffing through feveral mediums; 
which is another conditiun of the rays of Highr. 
Newton's Optickse 
2. To candy or pickle fruit. f 
Conse’rve. x. f [from the verb.] 


1. A fweatmeat made of the in{piffated 
juices of fruit, boiled with fugar till 
they will harden and candy. 

Will *t pleafe your honour, talte of thefe zon- 

Serves ? Spakefpeare. 

They have in Turky and the Eat certain con- 
fections, which they call fervets, which are like to 
candied conferves, and are made of fugar and le~ 
mons, Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

The more cof they were at, and the more 
fweets they beftowed upon them, the more their cor- 
Serves kuak. Dennis. 

2. A confervatory or place in which any 
thing is kept. This fenfe is unnfual, 

Tuberofes will not endure the wet of this fea- 
fon; therefore fet the pota into your conferve, and 
keep them dry. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Conse’rver. 2. f. [from conferve.] 

1. A layer up; a repofiter; one that 

- preferves any thing from lofs or dimi- 
nution, 

He hath been mot induftrious both collector 
and conferver of choice pieces in that kind. 

: Hayward. 

In the Eaftern regions there feems to have beea 
a general cuftom of the priefts having been the per- 
petual confervers of knowledge and flory. Temples 

2. A preparer of conferves. 

Conse’ssion. a. f: [confefio, Latin.] A 
fitting together. 

Conse’ssor. x. f. (Latin.] One that fits 
with others, Di. 

To CONSVDER. v. a. [confidero, Latin.] 

1. To think upon with care ; to ponder ; 
to examine ; to ftft; to ftudy. 

At our more confider’d time we'll read, 
Anfwer, and think spon this bufinefs. 3 

Shakefpeare’s Hamlet, 

z. To take into the view; not to omit in 
the examination. 

It feems neceffary, in the choice of perfons for 
greater employments, to confider their bodies as 
well as their minds, and ages and health as well as 
their abilitics. * Temples 

3- To have regard to; to refpe&; not to 
de(pife. 

Let us confider one another to provoke unto love, 
and to good works. Hebrews, x. 24. 

4. In the imperative mood it is a kind of 
interjection ; a word whereby attention 
is fummioned. 

$ Corfider, 

Thy life hath yet been private, molt part fpent 
At home. Milton's Pavadife Regained. 

5- To requite; to reward one for his 
trouble. ; T 

Take away with thes the very fervices thou haft 
done, which if 1 have nat enough confidered, to be 
more thankrul to thee thall be my fudy. 

Shakefpeare’s Winter's Talos 

Yo CONSIDER. V. He i 

t. To think maturely 5 not-to judge laftily 
or rafhly. ` 

None ronfideretb in his heart, neither is ‘there 
Knowledge nor understandings Haidi, xliv. 1e 
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2. To deliberate ; to work in the mind. 
Widow, we will confder of your fwit; 
And come fome other time to know our mind, 
Skatelpeare’s Henry VI. 
Such a treatife might be confulted by jurymen, 
before they cerfider ot their verdidt. Swift. 
3. To doubt; to hefitate. 
Many maz’d eonfderings did throng, 
And prefs'd in with this caution, Stok. I. VIIL 
*Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
Within her foul; at lait *twas rage alone; 
Which, burning upwards, in fucceffion dries 
The tz .ss that tood confidering in her eyes. 
Dryden's Fables. 
CONSIDERABLE. adj. [from confider.} 
1. Worthy of confideration; worthy of 
segard and attention. 
Eternity is infinitely the moft confiderable dura- 
tion. Dillotfon. 
It ia corfiderable, that (ome urns have had in- 
feriptions on them, expreffing that the lamps were 
burning. Wilkins. 
2. Refpectable ; above neglect; deferving 


notice. 

‘Men confidcrable In all worthy profeffions, emi- 
nent in many ways of life. Spratt’s Sermons. 

Tam fo confiderable a man, that I cannot have 
lefs than forty fhillings a year. ddif. Freebolder. 

3. Important ; valuable. 

Chrif, inftead of applauding St. Peter's zeal, 
upbraided his abfurdity, that could think his mean 
aids confderabie to him, who could command le- 
gions of angels to his refeue. Decay of Piety. 

In painting, not every a€tion, nor every perfon, 
is confiderable enough to eater into the cloth. 

Drydens Dufrefay. 

Many cao make themfelves mafters cf as con- 

Siderable eftates as thofe who have the greateft por- 

tions of land, 

4. More than a little. It has a middle 
fignification between little and great. 

Many brought in yery ronfiderable fams of mo- 
ney. Clarendon. 

Very probably a cenfilerable part of the earth is 
yet unknown. Wilkins. 

Thole earthy particles, when they came to be 
collected, would confticute a body vf a very cen- 
fiderable thickne(s and falidiry. 

Burnet's Thesry of the Earth. 

Every cough, though fevere, and of fome con- 
JSiderable continuance, is not of a confumptive na- 
ture, nor prefages diffolution and the grave. 

Blackmore. 

CONSI'DERABLENESS, n». f. [from conf- 
derable.) Importance; dignity; mo- 
ment; value; defert ; a claim to notice. 

We muf not always meafure the cenfiderablene/s 
of things by their moft obvious and immediate 
nfefulnefs, but by their fitnefs to make or contri- 
bute to the difcovery of things highly ufeful. 

Boyle. 

Their moft fight and trivial occurrences, by 
being theirs, they think acquire a confiderablene/s, 
and are forcibly impofed upon the company. 

Government of the Tongue. 

CONSI OERABLY. adv. [from coxfider- 
able.) , N 

1. Ina degree deferving notice, though 


not the higheft. 

And Europe fill confidcrably gains 
Both by their goad example and their pains. 

n Rofcommon. 
z. With importance ; importantly. 

I defire no fort of favour fo much, as that of 
Serving you more confideratly than I have been 
yet able to do. Pope. 

ConsrpErance. a. /. [from confider.] 
Confideration; reflection ; fober thought. 

After this cold coafiderance, fentence me ; 

And, as you are a king, fpeak in your ftate 
‘What I liave done that mifbecame my place. 
Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. 


Addijon. | 
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CONSIDERATE. adj. [confideratus, Lat.) 
1. Serious; given to con ideration 3 pre 
dent; not rath ; not negligent. 
1 will converfe with iron-witted foals, 
And unrefpcctive boys: none are for mey 
That losk into me with confiderate eyes. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard Ill. 
#Eneas is patient, confiderate, and careful of his 
people. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
I grant it to be in many cafes certain, that it is 
fuch as a ¢onfiderate man may prudently rely and 
proceed upon, and hath no juft caufe to doubt of. 
Tillotfon. 
The expediency, in the prefent juncture, may 
appear to every confiderate man. Addifin. 


2. Having refpect to; regardful, Little 
ufed. 
Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet 
they may be prefumed more cenfiderate of praile. 
Decay of Piety. 
3. Moderate ; not rigorous. This fenfe is 
much nfed in converfation, 


ConsrDERATELY. adv. [from confide- 
rate.| Calmly; coolly; prudently. 


Circumftances are of fuch force, as they fway 

. an ordinary judgment of a ‘wife man, not fully and 
confiderately pondering the matter. 

: Bacon's Colours of Geod and Evil. 


ConsiDeRATENESS. 2. f. [from confi- 
derate.) The quality of being confi- 
derate ; prudence. Dia. 

Constpera’tion. ». f. [from confider.] 

t. The at of confidering; mental view ; 
regard; notice. 
~As to ptefent happinefs and mifery, when that 


alone comes in confideration, and the confequences 
are removed, a man never chules amifs. Locke. 


2. Mature thought; prudence; ferious 
deliberation. 

Let us think with confidcration, and confider with 
acknowledging, and acknowledge with admira- 
tion. Sidney. 

The breath no fooner left his father’s body, 
But that his wildnefs mortified in him ; 
Confideration, like an angel, came, 

And whipt th’ offending Adam out nf him. , 
Skakefpeare’s Henry Ve 
3. Contemplation; meditation upon any 
thing. 

The love you bear to Mopfa hath brought you 
to the confideration of her virtues, and that ccn- 
Jideration may have made you the more virtuous, 
and fo the more worthy. Sidney. 


4. Importance ; claim to notice; worthi- 


nefs of regard. 

Lucan is the only author of confideration among 
the Latin poets, who was not explained for the 
ufe of the dauphin; becaufe the whole Pharfalia 
would have been a fatire upon the French form of 
government. p Addifon's Freebslder. 

5. Equivalent; compenfation, 

We are provident enough not to part with any 
thing (erviceable to our bodiea under a good confi- 
deration, but make little account of our fouls. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Foreigners can never take our bills for pay- 
ment, though they might pafs as valuable confide- 
rations among our own people. Locke. 

6. Motive of aétion; influence; ground 
of conduét. 

The confideration, in regard whereof the law 

. forbiddeth thefe things, was not beeaufe thofe na- 
tions did ufe them. Hovker. 

He had been made general upon very partial, 
and not enough deliberated, confiderations. Clarend. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other confide- 
rations, to fearch an afylum. Dryden. 

The world cannot pardon your concealing it, on 
the fame confideraticn. Dryden 
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7. Reafon ; ground of concluding. 

Not led by any commandment, yet moved with 
fuch confiderations as have been before fet down. 

Hockers 

Ufes, not thought upon before, be reafonable 

caules of retaining that which other confiderations 

did procure to be inftituted, Hooker. 

8. [In law.] Confideration is the material 
caufe of a contract, without which no 
contract bindeth. It is either expreffed, 
as if a man bargain to give twenty 
fhillings for a horfe ; or elfe implied, as 
when a man comes into an inn, and 
taking both meat and lodging for him- 
felf and his horfe, without bargaining 
with the hoft, if he difcharge not the 
hoafe, the hoft may itay his horfe. 

Cowell. 

CONSI DERER, 2. /. [from confider.] A 
man of reflection; a thinker. 

A vain applaufe of wit for an impious jeft, or 
of realon for a deep confiderer. 
Government of the Tongues 

Consi’pertna. [This is a kind of con- 
junction: it had been more grammati- 
cally written confidered; vit, French; 
bat confidering is always ufed.} If allows 
ance be made for. 

It Is not poffible to a€t otherwife, confidering 
the weakne(s of our nature. Speéfator. 

To CONSIGN. w. a. [configno, Lat.) 

1. To give to another any thing, with the 
right to it, In a formal manner; to 
give into other hands; to transfer: 
fometimes with to, fometimes over to. 

Men, by free gift, confign ever a place ro the Di- 
vine worfhip. South. 
Muft I pals t ‘ 

Again to nothing, when this vital breath 
Ceafing, configrs me o'er to reft and death? Prior. 
At the day of general account, good men are 
then to be configned ewer ta another fate, a itate of 
everlafting love and charity. d Atterbury. 

z. To appropriate ; to quit for a certain 
perpofe. 

The French commander configned it to the ule 
for which it was intended by the donor. 

i Dryden's Fables, Dedication, 

3. To commit ; to entrutt. 

The four evangelifts configned to writing that 
hiftory. - Addifon. 
Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 
Confign'd the youthful confort to his care. 


Pope's Ody/fey. 
To Consi’Gn. vm 


1. To fubmit to the fame terms with an- 
other. This is not now in ufe. 

Thou haft finifh’d joy and moan; 

All lovers young, all lovers muft 
Confign to thee, and come to duit. Shakefp. Cymb. 

2. To fign; to confent to. Obfolete. 

A maid yet rofed over with the virgin crimfon 
of modefty: it were a hard condition for a maid 
to confign to. Sbhakefpeare, 

Consiona’Ti0n, z. f. [from confign.] 

1. The act of configning; the a& by 
which any thing is delivered up to an- 
other. 

As the hope of falvation ia a good difpofition 
towards it, fo is defpair a certain confignation to 
eternal ruin. Tayler. 

2. The att of figning. 

If we find that ve increafe in duty, then we 
may look upon the tradition of the holy facra- 
mental fymbols as a diret confignation of pardon. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 

Consi’cnment. x. /. [from confign.] 

i. The act of configning. 

2. The 
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2. Thewriting by which any thing is con- 
figned. 

Const’mitar. adj. [from confimilis, La- 
tin.] Having one common refemblance. 

bd Dit. 

To CONSIST. v. n. [conffo, Latin.] 

1. To fubfit; not to perifh. 

He is before all things, and by him all things 
confip. __, Clffians. 

z. Tocontinue fixed, without diffipation. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth 
with air, or water with water, but only remaineth 
contiguous; as it cometh to pafs betwixt confiffing 
bodies. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

It is againft the nature of water, being a flexible 
and pondcrous body, to confi and ftay itfelf, and 
not fall to the lower parts abuut it. 

Brerewood on Langaages. 
3. To be comprifed; to be varied. 

1 pretend not to tie the hands of artitts, whofe 
{kill conff's only in a certain manner which they 
have affected. Dryden. 

A great beauty of letters does often confit in 
little paffages of private converfatiun, and refe- 
rences to particular matters. ‘aljh. 

4. To be compofed. 

» The land would con/if? of plains, and vallies, and 
mountains, according as the pieces of this ruin 
were difpofed. Burnet. 

5. To have being concurrently ; to co- 
exit. = 

Neceffity and elcdtion cannot conf? together in 
the fame aé. Bramball agus} Hobbes. 

6. To agree; not to oppofe ; not to con- 
tradiét ; not to counteract: it has avith 
before the thing compared, or coexiftent. 

His majefty wouid be willing to confent to any 
thiog that could conf? with his confcience and 
henour. Clavtnden. 

Nothing but what may eafilytenff? with your 
plenty, your profperity, is requetted of you. 

Spratt’s Sermons. 

You could not help beftawing more than is 
confifling with the fortune of a private man, or with 
the wil of any but an Alexander. 

Dryden's Fatles, Dedication. 

It cannot conf/f with the Divine Attributes, that 
the impious man’s joys flould, upon the whole, 
exceed thofe of the upright. Atterbury. 

Health confits with temperance alone. Pope. 

The only way of fecuring the confticution will 
he by leffening the power of domeftick adverfaries, 


as much as can confi with lenity. Swift. 
Consi’stence. Jn fi [confiftentia, low 
Consistency. § Latin.] 


1. State with refpe& to material exiftence. 
Water, being divided, maketh many circles, till 
it reftore itfelf to the natural confiffence. 
Bacen's Natural Hiffory. 
The confifencies of bodies are very divers 1 dente, 
rare, tangible, pncumatical, volatile, fixed, deter- 
minate, indeterminate, hard, and foft. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
There is the fame neceffity for the Divine in- 
floence and regimen, to order and govern, conferve 
and keep together, the univerfe in that con/iftence it 
hath received, as it was at firft to give it, before it 
could receive it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
I carried on my enquiries farther, to try whether 
this rifing world, when formed and finiflied, would 
continne always the fame, in the fame form, ftruc- 
ture, and confiflency. Burnet. 
2. Degree of denfenefs or rarity. ; 
Let the expreffed juices be boiled into the con- 
Spence of a fyrup. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. Subftance; form; make. 
Hia friendfhip is of a noble make, and a lafting 
a s Souths Sermons. 
4. Durable or lafting fate. 
Meditation will confirm refolutionsaf good, and 
give them a durable confiffence in the foul, Hamminde 


6, A hate of ref, in which things capable 


4. Place of refidence. 
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Thefe are fundamental truths that lie at the 
bottom, the bafis upon which many others ref, 
and in which they have their confffencies teeming 
and rich in ftore, with which they furnifh the 
mind. Locke. 


5- Agreement with itfelf, or with any 


other thing ; congruity; uniformity. 
That conffency of behaviour, whereby he in- 

flexibly purfues thofe meafures which appear the 

moft jut and equitable. Addifon’s Freebolder. 


of growth or decreafe continue for fonie 
time at a ftand, without either; as the 
growth, confifience, and return. Chamé. 


CONSISTENT. adj. [confiftens, Lat. ] 


1. Not contradictory ; not oppofed. 

With reference to fuch a lord, to ferve, and to be 

free, are terms not confiflent only, but equivalent. 
South. 

A great part of their politicks others do not 
think confificnt with honour tu praftife. 

Alldifin cn Italy. 

On their own axis as the planets run, 

Yet make at once their cirele rcund the fun 5 
So two confijlent motions aĉt the foul, 
And one regards itfelf, and one the whale. 
Pepe's Effays. 

Shew me one that has it in his power 
To a& confiftent with himfelf an hour. Pope. 

The fool corfftent, and the falle fincere. Pope. 

z. Firm; not fluid. 

Peftilentia! miafms infinuate into the humoral 
and confiffent parts of the body. 

4 Harvey on Confumptions. 

The fand, contained within the Meil, becuming 
folid and cen/ifent, at the fame tirne that of the 
ftratum without it did. Woodward's Nat. Hip. 

CONSISTENTLY. adv. [from con/ifent.} 
Without contradiction ; agreeably. 

The Pheenicians are of this charaéter, and the 
poet defcribes them confifently with it: they are 
proud, idle, and effeminate. Broome» 

Constsro’rtar. adj. [from confi/fory.] 
Relating to the ecclefialtical court. 

An official, or chancellor, has the farne confifo- 
rial audience with the bifhop himfelf that deputes 
him. Aylifie's Parergon. 

CO'NSISTORY. 2./. [confforium, e] 
1. The place of juftice in the court Chrif- 
tian. Cowell. 

An offer was made, that, fer every one minifter, 
there fhould be two of the people to fit and give 
vaice in the ecclefiaftical con/iflsrye Hooker, Pref. 

Pius was then hearing of cautes in confiffory. 

Bacon. 
Chrift himfelf, in that great con/iffory, hall 
deign to ftep down from his throne. South. 
2. The affembly of cardinals. 
How far i've proceeded, 
Or how far further fhall, is warranted 
By a coummiffion trom the confifery, 
Yea the whole confi'ry of Rome. Shak. If. VIII. 

A late prelate, of remarkable zeal for the 
church, were religions to be tried by lives, would 
have lived down the pope and the whole cen/iffory. 

Atterbury. 
3. Any folemn affembly. 
In mid air 
To council fummons all his miglity peers 
Within thick clouds, and dark, tenfold involv'd, 
A gloomy ccnfffory. Milton's Paradife Regained. 

At Jove’s affent, the deities around 

In folemn itate the con/iffory crown’d. 
3 < Pope's Statius. 


My other felf, my counfel’s ronfi/lory, my oracle, 
I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 
Shakefpeare's Richard WU. 
Conso’erare. n. f. [from con/ocio, Lat.} 
An accomplice; a confederate ; a part- 
ner. 
6 


COIN ~“ ~i 
Patridge and Stanhope were condemned as con~ 
fociates in the confpiracy of Somerfet. Hayward. 


Ta CONSO’CIATE. v.a. [conforio, Lat.] 


1. To unite; to join. 
Generaily the beft outward thapes are, alfo the 
likelieft to be confaiated with goad inward facul- 
ties. Watton on Edutaticne 


2. Tocement; to hold together. 


The ancient philofophers always brought in a 
fopernatural principle to unite and confociate the 
parts of the chaos. Burnete 


To Conso’citarTe. v.n. To coalefce; to 


unite. 

If they cahered, yet by the next confli& with 
other atoms they might be feparated again, with- 
out ever confociating into the huge condenfe bodies 
of planets. Bentley's Sermons. 

Consocra’rion. 2. f. [from confactate.] 

1. Alliance. 

Theve is fuch a confociation of offices between 
the prince and whom his favour breeds, that they 
may help to fuftain his power, as he their know- 
ledge. Ben Fonfor’s Difeoveriess 

2. Union; intimacy; companionfhip. 

By fo long and fu various confociation with a 
prince, he had now gotten, as it were, two lives in 
his own fortune and greatnefs. Wotton. 

Conso LABELE, adj. [from conjole.] That 
which admits comfort. i, 

To CO'NSOLATE. v. a. [confolor, Latin.] 
To comfort; to confole; to footh in 
mifery. Not much ufed. 

3 will be gone, 
That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 
To confolate thine ear. 
Shakefpeare’s APs well that ends welk 

What may fomewhat confolate all men that 
honour virtue, we do not difcover the latter fecne 
of his mifery in authors of antiquity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

Consora’Tion. n.f. [confolatio, Latin. ] 
Comfort; alleviation of mifery; fuch 
alleviation as is produced by partial re- 
medies. 7 

We, that were in the jaws of death, were now 
brought into a place where we found nothing but 
confolations. Bacons 

Againft fuch cruelties, ° 
With inward confolations recompens’d 3 
And oft fupported fo, as thall amaze 
Their proudeft perfecytors. Milton's Paradife Dof, 

Let the rightcous perfevere with patience, fup- 
ported with this a ee that their labour fhalt 
not be in vain. Rogers. 

Consora’ror. n. f. [Lat.] A comforter. 

Conso’LaTory. m. f. [from confolate.] A 
fpeech or writing containing topicks of 
comfort. i 

Confolatories writ , 
With ftudied argument, and much perfuafion 
fought, 
Lenient of grief and anxlous thought. 
Miltons Avonifles. 

Conso'Larory. adj. [from confolate. ] 
Tending to give comfort. 0 

To CONSO’LE. v. a. [confalor, Lat.] To 
comfort ; to cheer; to free from the 
fenfe of mifery. « 

Others the fyren fiftees compafs round, 

Aod empty heads confole with empty found. 
Popes Dunciad. 

CONSO’LE. n. f. {French.} In architec- 
ture, is a part or member projecting in 
manner of a bracket, or fhoulder-piece, 
ferving to fupport a cornice, buft, vafe, 
beam, and frequently unfed as keys of 
arches, Chambers. 

Conso Ler. n. f. [from confole.] One that 
gives comfort. 

Pride 
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Pride once more appears upon the Rage, 33 the 
great canfoler of the mifcries of maw. 
Comment. on Pope's Effay on Man. 
Conso’cipant. adj. [from confolidete.] 
That which has che quality of uniting 
wounds. 
To CONSO'LIDATE. v. a. [{confolider, 
_ Fr. felsdus, Latin. | 
1. To form into a compact and folid body ; 
to harden ; to urfite into a folid mafs. 
The word may be rendered, either he ftretched, 
or he fixed and confolidated, the earth above the 
waters. Burner's Theary. 
» The effect of fpirits in Ropping hemorrhages, 
and cenfolidatirg the fibres, is well known to chi- 
rurgeons. Arbutbrot. 
2. To combine or unite two parliamentary 
bills into one. 
To CONSOLIDATE. v. x. To grow firm, 
hard, or folid. 
In hurts and ulcers inthe head, drynefs maketh 
thein mnre apt to confolidate. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
The fandy, fparry, and flinty matter was then 
foft, and fufceptible of any form in thefe fhelly 
moulds; and it cenfelidated and became hard atter- 
wards. Weedward’s Nat. Uiftory. 
ConsoLIDA TION. n.f. [from confolidate.] 
1. The a& of uniting into a folid mafs. 
The confolidation of the marble, and of the fone, 
did not fall oat at random. ’oolqvard’s Nar. Hif. 
2. The annexing of one bill in parliament 
to another. 
3. In law, it is ufed for the combining and 
uniting of two benefices in one. Covell. 


Conso’LinaTive. adj. [from confolidate. ] 
That which has the quality of healing 
wounds, i Did. 


Co’nsonance. Da. > [ confonance, Fr. 
Co’nsonancy. § confonans, Lat.] 
1. Accord of found. 

The two principal confonances that moft ravifh 
the ear, are, by the confent of all natare, the fifth 
and the o€tave. Watton. 

And winds and waters flow'd 
In confonance. Thomfon’s Spring. 
2. Confiftency ; congruence ; agreeable- 
nefs. 

Such decifions held confonaney and congruity 

with refolutions and decifions of turmer times. 
Hales Law of England. 

T have fet down this, to fhew the perfect conf- 
ranty of our perfecuted church to the doétrine of 
fcriptuseand antiquity. Hammonden Fundamentals. 


3. Agreement; concord; friendfhip. A 
fenfe now not ufed. 

Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellow- 
fhip, by the canfonaney of our youth. 

Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

CO’NSONANT. adj. (confonans, Lat.) 

Agreeable; according; confiftent: fol- 
lowed by either wth or to. 

Were it confsnant unta reafan to divorce thefe two 
fenteoces, the former of which doth fhew how the 
latter is reftraioed. Hockers 

That where much is given there hall be much 
required, is a thing confonent-qvith natural equity. 

Decay of Piety. 

Religion looks confznant to itfelf. Decay of Pity. 

He difcovers how confonant the account which 
Mofes hath left of the primitive earth, is ¢o this 
from nature. J Woodward. 

Co’nsonant. x. f. [confonans, Latin.} A 
letter which cannot be founded, or but 
imperfedtly, by itfelf, - 

la all vowels the paflage of the moath is open 


and free, without any appulfe of an organ of fpecch 
to another: but in a'l confiants there is an appulfe 


of the organs, fometimes (if you abftract. the 
$ 
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CONSO'RTABLE. adj. [from confert.] To 
be compared with’; to be ranked with; 
fuitable. Not uled. : 

Tie was conjsrtable to Charles Brandon, under 
Henry VHI who was equal to him. Wetton. 

Coxso’rtion. n. fe [ confortio, Latin. ] 
Partnerfhip ; fellowhhip; fociety. Dia. 

Consre’crasre. adj. [from confpedus, 
Latin.] Eafy to be feen. Dia. 

Conspectuiry. n. f. [from confpectus, 
Latin.] Sight; view ; fenfe of feeing. 
This word is, [ believe, peculiar to 
Shake/peare, and perhaps corrupt. 

What harm can your biffon confpečiuities glean 
out of this charagter? Shakefpcare’s Coriolanus, 

Consprersion. n. f. [con/perfio, Lat] A 
fprinkling about. i Dia. 

Conspicuitry. n. f. [from con/picuous.] 
Brightnefs ; favourablenefs to the fight. 

If this definition be clearer than the thing de- 

fined, midnight may vie for conpicuiry with noon. 

Glanville's Scop fis. 

CONSPV’CUOUS. adj. [con/picuus, Lat.) 

1. Obvious to the fight ; {een at a diftance, 
Or come I lefs confpicuous ? Or what change 

Abfents thee? ` Milton's Paradife Loft. 

2. Eminent; famous; diftinguithed. 

He attributed to each of them that-virtue which 
he thought mof confpieuous in them. 
Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
Thy father’s merit points thee out to view, 
And fe s thee in the faire point of light, 
‘To make thy virtues or thy faults con/picuous. 


Addifon's Cato. 
The heafe of lords, 

Confpicuwous fcene | Pope's Epift. of Horace. 
Conspicuous. Y. adv. [from confpicuous.] 
1. Obvioufly to the view. 

Thefe methnds may be preferved confpicuoufly, 
and intirely diftinét, Watts's Logicke 
2. Eminently ; famoufly ; remarkably. 


CONSPI'CUOUSNESS. a f [from con/pi- 
cuous. ] 

1. Expofure to the view; ftate of being 
vifible at a diftance. 

Looked oo with fuch a weak light, they appear 
well proportioned fabricka; yet they appear fo but 
in that twilight, which is requifite to their confpi- 
cuoufnefs.” Boyle's Prom. Effay. 

2. Eminence; fame ; celebrity. 

Their writings attraét more readers by the an- 

thor’'s conf icucufnejs. Boyle on Colours. 
Conspiracy. x. f. [con/piratio, Latin.) 
1. A private agreement among feyeral 

perfons to commit fome crime; a plot; 

a concerted treafon. 

O cenfpiracy ! 
Sham'ft thou to hew thy dang'rous brow by night, 
Whenevils are moft free? Shakefp. Julius Cæfare 
Thad forgot that foul con/piracy 


CON 


esefonants from the vowels) wholly preclading all 
founds and, in a'l of them, more or lefs checking 
and abetting it. _ bolder's Elenunts of Speech. 

He confidered thefe as they hal a greater mix- 
ture of vowels or coufarants, and accordingly eni- 
ployed them a: the vérle required a greater fmooth- 
nefs. Pope's Fffay on Homer- 

Co’nsonantiy. adv. [from confornant.} 
Confiflently ; agreeably, 

This as confenantly it preacheth, teacheth, and 

delivereth, a3 if but one tongue did fpeak for all. 
Hooter. 

Ourfelves are formed according to that mind 
which frames things confanartly to their refpeftive 
natures. Glanvilie’s Scopfis. 

If he will fpeak conforantly to himfelf, he muft 
fay that happencd in the origioal conftitutian. 

Titlotfon. 
Co'nsonantness. n. f. [from confonant.| 
Agreeablenefs ; confiftency. Di, 
Co’nsonous. adj. [con/onus, Lat.) Agree- 
ing in found ; fymphonious. 
Consopia“rion. n f. [from confopio, La- 
tin.) The att of laying tofleep, Little 
in ufe. 

One of his maxims is, that a total abftinence 
from intemperance is no more philofophy, than a 
total confopiaticn ef the fenfes is repofe. 

Dighy to Pope. 
CO’NSORT. 2.f [confors, Latin. It had 
anciently the accent on the latter fylla- 
ble, but has it now onthe former. Milton 
has ufed them both.) 
1. Companion; partner; generally a part- 
ner of the bed; a wife or hufband. 
á Fellowhiip, 
Such as I feek, fit to participate 
All rational delight ; wherein the brute 
Cannot be human conforte 

Male he created thee, but thy confort 
Female for race: then blefs’d mankind, and faid, 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. 

Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Thy Bellona, who thy confort came 
Not only to thy bed, bat to thy fame. = Denbarz. 

He fingle chofe to live, and fhann’d to wed, 
Well pleas’d to want a confort of his bed. 

; Dryden's Fables. 

His warlike amazon her hoft invades, 

Th’ imperial confort of the crown of fpades. Pope. 
2. Anaffembly; adivan; aconfultation. 

In one confort there fat 

Cruel revenge, and rantorous defpite, 

Difloyal treafon, and heart-burning hate. Fairy Q. 
3- A number of inftruments playifg toge- 

ther; a fymphony. This is probably a 

miftake for concert. 

A confort of mufick in a banquet of wine, is as 
a Gignet of carboncle fet in gold. Ecclus. xxxii. 5. 


4. Concurrence ; union. | 
Take it finglyy and ic carries an air of levity; 
but, in eonfare with the reft, has a meaning quite | 


Milton, 


dn ent e Atterbury. OF the beaft + woe? and his confed’rates, 
2 , Againft my life. Shakefpeare’s Tempef. 
To Conso’rt. v.m, [from the noun.) To Bla arakan <foap the blew pf 
affociate with; to unite with; to kecp| Offaction and confpiracy, 
company with. Death did his promis’d hopes deftroy. Dryden 
What will yoado? Let’s not ko 2. In law, an agreement of men to do 
akeffezre. : 3 b ai T £ 
Which of the Grecian chiefs conforts with thee ? any thing; always taken in the’ evil 


Dryder.| part. It is taken for a confederacy of 
two, at the leaf, falfely to indié one, 
or to procure one to be indicted, of fe- 
lony. Cowell. 

3. A concurrence ; a general tendency of 
many caufes to one event. 

When the time ncw came that mifery was ripe 
for him, there was a confpiracy in all heavenly and 
earthly things, to frame ft oceafiens to lead him 
unto its Sidney. 

The 


To CONSORT. v. a: 
1. To join; to mix; to marry. 
He, with his conforted Eve, 
The ftory heard attentive. Milton's Paradife Left. 
He begins to cenfort himfelf with men, and 
thinks himfelf one. Locke ow Education., 
2. To accompany. Not ufed. 
- Pil meet with yoo upon the mart, ; 
And afterward confort you till bed time, Shake. 
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The air appearing fo malicious in this morbific 
confpiracy, exacts a more particular regard. 
Harvey on Confumptions. 
confptrans, Latin.] 


Conspi’RantT. adj. i 
g ina confpiracy 


Conpinaip eng 
or plot; plotting. 
PS Thov art atraltor, s i 
Confpirane *gainft this high illufrious prince, 
` Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Conspira rion. m.f. [corfpiratio, Lat.] 
An agreement of many to one end. 

One would wonder how, from fo differing pre- 
mifes, they fhould infer the fame conclufion, were 
It not that the confpiration of intereft were too po- 
tent for the diverfity of judgment. Decay of Piery. 

Conspirator. x. f. [ from confpiro, La- 
tin.] A man engaged in a plot; one 
who has fecretly concerted with others 
commiffion of a crime; a plotter. 

Achitophel is among the confpirators with Ab- 
falom. i 2 Samuel. 

Stand back, thou maniteft ecnfpiranr 3 
Thou that contriv’& to murder our dread lord. 

Shakefpeare’s Herry V1. 

But let the hold con/pirater beware; 

For heay’n makea princea its peculiar cafe. 
p Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

One put into his hand a note of the whole con- 
Spiracy againft him, together with ail the names of 
the confpirators. Scuth. 

Yo CONSPIRE. v. x. [con/piro, Lat.] 

1. To concert a crime; to plot; to hatch 
fecret treafon. 

Tell me what they deferve, 
That do confpire my death with devilith plots 
Of damned witchcraft. Shake. Rickard M1. 
What was it 
That mov’d pale Caffius to a: 
Shakefpeare’s Inteny and Cleopatra. 

They took great indignation, and con{pired again ft 
the king. oIpoerypha. 

Let the air be excluded; for that undermineth 
the body, and con/pireto with the fpirit of the body 
to diffalve it. Bacon. 

There isin mana natural poffibility to deftroy 
the world; thatis, to con/pire to know no woman. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcars. 

The prefs, the pulpit, and the Rage, 

Confpire to cenfure and expofe our age. Rofcommnon. 

2. To agree together: as, al! things con- 
{pire to make him happy. 

So moift and dry, when Phebus Shines, 
Confpiring give the plant to grow. Heigh. 

Conspr’rer. x. f: [from coxfpire.] A 
confpirator ; a plotter. 

Take no care, 
Who chafcs, who frets, and where conlpirers are: 
Macbeth Mall never vanquith'd be. Shat. Mach. 

Conspi’rine Powers. [In mechaaicks.] 
All fuch as aft in direétion not oppofite 
to one another. Harris. 

Conspurca TION. 2. f. [from cox/purco, 
Latin] The act of defiling ; dedle- 
ment; pollution. 

CONSTABLE. 7. f. [comes flabuli, as it 
is fuppofed. ] 

1. Lord high confadle is an ancient officer 
ofthe crown. The function of the con- 
fabl of England confifted in the care of 
the common peace of the land in deeds 
of arms, and in matters of war. To 
the court of the confable and marshal 
‘belonged the cognizance of contraéts, 
deeds of arms without the realm, and 
combats and blafonry of arms within it. 
The firt conffable of England was creat- 
ed by the Conqueror, and the office con- 
tinsed hereditary till the thirteenth of 


CON 
Henry VIII. when it was laid afide, as 
being fo powerful as to become trouble- 
fome to the king. From thefe mighty 
magilftrates are derived the inferiour cox- 
fables of hundreds and franchifes ; two 
of whom were ordained, -in the thir- 
teenth of Edward I. to be chofen in 
every hundred, for the confervation of 
the peace, and view of armour. ‘Thefe 
are now called high confladles ; becaufe 
continuancé of time, and increafe both 
» of people and’ offences, have occafioned 


others in every town of inferiour antho-` 


rity, called petty confables. Belides 
thefe, we have confables denominated 


from particular places ; as, conffable of 


the Tower, of Dover Caftle, of the Caftle 

of Carnarvon: but thefe are properly 
caftcllani, or governours of cafiles. 

Cowell, Chambers. 

When I came hither, I was lord high conffable, 

And duke of Buckingham; now poor Edward 

Bohun. Sbakefpeare. 

The knave confiable had fet me i' th’ ffocks, 

i th’ common ftocks, for a witch. 

Shukifpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The confloble being a fober man, and an enemy 
to fedition, went to obferve what they did. 

Clarendon. 


3 : 
12. Yoover-rut the Constaziez. [perhaps 


from conteffable, Fr. the fettled, firm, 
and flated account.] To fpend more 
than what a man knows himfelf to be 
worth: a low phrafe. 

Co’xnsrasresuip. n.f. [from confable.] 
The office of a conftable. - 

This keeperfhip is annexed to the conflablefoip 
of the cafle, and that granted out In leafe. 

m Carers’s Survey of Cornaall, 
Co’xstawcy. m.f. [conftantia, Latin.) 
1. Immuatability ; perpetuity ; unalterable 

continuance. 

‘The laws of God himfelf no man will ever deny 
to be of a ditferent conftitution from the former, 
in refpect of the one’s conffancy, and the mutabi- 
Mity of the other. Hooker. 

z. Confiftency ; unvaried flate. 
Incredidle, that ¢orfancy in fuch a variety, fuch 
a muldplicity, fhould be the refulr of chance. 
Rayon tbe Creation. 
3. Refolation ; fitmaefs; fteadinefs; un- 
fhaken determination. 

In a fmall ife, amidft the wideft feas, 
Triumphant confiancy has fix'd her feat; 

In vain the fyrens fing, the tempefts beat. Prior. 
+. Lafting affection; continuance of love, 
or friendship. 

Conflancy is fuch a ftability and firmnefs of 
friendthip, as overlooks and paffes by leffer fai- 
luzes of kindñefs, and yet fill retains the fame 
habitual gaod-will to a friend. South. 

5. Certainty; veracity; reality. 
But all the ftory of the night told ovér, 
More witneffeth thaa fancy's images, 
And grows to fomethizg of great corflancy, 
B ıt, however, ftrange and admirable. Séatefocare. 
CONSTANT’. adj. [conflans, Latin. ] 
1. Firm; fixed; not Auid. 

If you take highly rectified fpirit of wine, and 
dephiegined fpirit of urine, and mix them, you 
May turn thefe two fiuid liquors into a eenflant 
body. Boyle's Hifory of Firmnefs. 

2. Unvaried ; unchanged; immutable ; 
durable. i ; 

The world's a fcene of changes, and to be 
Confort, in nätūre were inconftancy. Cutoly. 


To CO’NSTIPATE. v. a. 


CON. 


3. Firm; refolute; determined; immov- 
able ; unfhaken. 
7 Some fhrewd contents 
Now fteal the colour from Baiianio’s cheek : 
Some dear friend dead; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conftitution 
Of any conflant man. Shakefp. Merchant of Penices 


4. Free from change of affection, 


Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained 
conflant friends. Sidney. 


5. Certain; not various; fteady ; firmly 


adherent: with za. 
Now through the land his care of fouls he 
ftretch'd, ‘ 
And like a primitive apoftle preach’d ; 
Still cheerful, ever ccnflant to his call ; 
By many follow'd, lov’d by moft, admir’d by all. 
Dryden. 
He fhewed his firm adherence to religion, aa 
modelled by our national conftitution; and waa 
conftant to its offices in devotion, both in publick, 
and in his family. Addifon's Freebolder. 


Co’xstantry. adv. [from conflant. | 


Unvariably ; perpetually ; certainly ; 
fteadily. ~ 
Ir is ftrange that the fathers fhould never ap- 
peal; nay, that they fhould not corfiantly do it. 
; Tillotfene 
To CONSTE'LLATË. v. n. [conficllatus, 
Latin.] To join luftre; to’ fhine with 
one general light. 
The feveral things which engage our aff2€tions, 
do, in atranfcendent manner, fhine forth and con- 
ellate in Gnd. . Boyle. 
o CONSTE'LLATE. v.a. To unite fe- 
veral fhining bodies in one fplendonr. 
Great conftitutions, and fuch as are confiellated 
into knowledge, do nothing till they outdo all. 
Breson's Vulgar Evrours. 
Thefe fcattered perfections, which were divided 
among the feveral ranks of inferiour natures, were 
fummed up and conflellated in ours. x 
Glanville $3 cepfis. 
CONSTELLATION. m/f. [from conffellate.] 
1. A clufter of fixed ftars. s 
For the ftars of heaven, and the corfletluticns 
thereof, fhall not give their light. Taiab, xili. 10. 
The earth, the ait, refoundad ; 
The heav’ns and all the confellaticns rung. 
Milton's Paradife Log. 
A conficllation is but one; 
Though ‘tis a train of flars. Dryden. 
2. An affemblage of fpendouts, or excel- 
Tencies. ` 
The condition is a conffetlation or conjunéture of 
all thofe gofpel graces, taith, iope, charity, felf- 
denial, repentance, and the reft. 
Hamrsend's Praftical Catectifnt, 


ConsTERNA‘TION. x. f. [from conferyo, 
Lat.] Aftonifhment ; amazement; alie- 
nation of mind by a furprize ; furprize ; 
wonder. 

They find the fame holy ys ig upon them - 
felves that Jacob did at Bethel, which he called the 
gate of heaven. South. 

The natives, dubious whom 
They muft obey, in confernarion wait 
Till rigid cooqueft will pronounce their liege. 
i Pkivips. 

[from conftifo, 
Latin.] 

1. ‘To crowd together into a narrow room ; 
to thicken; to condenfe. 

OF cold, the property is to condenfe and confi. 
pate. Bacon. 

lt may, by amafling, cooling, and conflipating 
of waters, turn them into rain. Ray cathe Crear. 
There might arife fome vertiginous motions or 

whirlpools in the matter of the chaos, Whereby 
the atoms might be trut and crowded to the 
middle. 
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middle of thofe whirlpools, and there confipate one 
another into great folid globes. Bentley. 
2. To ftuff up, or flop by filling up the 
paffages. è 
It is not probable that any aliment fhould have 
the quality of intirely conflipating or fuutting up 
the capillary veffels. Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 
3. To bind the belly, or make coltive. 


Omitting honey, which is laxative, and the 


powder of fome loadftones in this, dath rather con- f 


Sipate and bind, than purge and loofea the belly. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Constira’rion. n. f. [from confipate.] 
r. The a& of crowding any thing into lefs 
room; condenfation. 

This worketh by the detention of the fpirits, 
and cenfipation of the tangible parts. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

It requires either abfolute fulnefs of matter, or 
a pretty clofe conftipation and mutual contact of its 
particles, _ Bentley. 

2. Stoppage ; ob{truction by plenitude. 
The inactivity of the gall occafians a conffipation 
of the belly. i Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. The ftate of having the body bound. 
CONSTITUENT. adj. [conffituens, Lat.] 
That which makes any thing what it 
is; neceflary to exiftence; elemental ; 
effential ; that of which any thing con- 
fifts. 

Body, foul, and reafon, are the three parts ne- 
ceffarily conflituent of aman. Dryden's Dufrefney. 

All animals derived all the conflituent matter of 
their badies, fucceffively, in all ages, out of this 
fund. Woodward. 

It is impoffible that the figures and fizes of its 
conflituent particles, fhuuld be fo juftly adapted as 
to tuuch one another in every paint. 

Bentley's Sermons. 
CONSTITUENT. 2. f 
1. The perfon or thing which conftitutes 
or fettles any thing in its peculiar ftate. 

Their firk compofure and origination requires a 
higher and nobler confituene than chance. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. That which is necéflary to the fubfift- 
ence of any thing. 

The obftruction of the mefentery is a great 
impediment to nutrition; for the lymph in thofc 
glands is a neceflary conflituent of the aliment. 

4 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. He that deputes another; as, the re- 
prefentatives in parliament difregard 
their conftituents, 

To CONSTITUTE. v. a. [conftituo, La- 
tin.] 

1. To give formal exiftence; to make 
any thing what it ìs; to produce. 

Prudence is not only a moral but chriftian vir- 
tue, fuch as is neceflary to the confituting of all 
others. < . Decay of Piety. 

2. To ere&t; to eftablith. 

We muf obey laws appointed and cenfiituted by 

lawful authority, not againft the law of God. 
Taylor’s Holy Living. 

It willbe neceffary to confider, how at firft thofe 
feveral churches were confituted, that we may un- 
derftand how in this ane church they were all 
united. b Pearfon. 

3. To depute; to appoint another to an 
office, 

Co’nstrruter. 2. f. [from confitute.] 
He that conftitutes or appoints. 

CONSTITUTION. x. f, [from con/titute.] 

t. The a& of conftttuting ; enaéting ; 
deputing ; eftablifhing ; producing. 

2, State of being; particular texture of 
parts: natural qualities, 


CON 


This is more beneficial than any other con/tiru- 
tion. Bemley. 

This light being traje€ted through the parallel 
prifms, if it fuffered any.change by the refraction 
of one, it loft that impreflion by the contrary 
refraction of the other; and fo, being reflored ta 
its priftine conffitution, became of the fame condition 
as at firit. Nesston's Optichs. 

3- Corporeal frame. 

Amongft many bad effects of this oily corfitu- 
tion, there is one advantage; fuch who arrive to 
age, are hot fubject ta ftrigture of fibres. 

i L , Arbuthnot on Alimerts. 
4. Temper of body, with refpect to health 
or difeatt. 

If fuch men happen, by their native conflitutions, 
to fall info the gout, either they mind it not at 
all, having no Icifute to be fick, or they ufe it like 
a dog. Temple. 

Beauty is nothing elfe but a juft accord aad 
harmony of the members, animated by a healthful 
conflitution. Dryden. 

s. Temper of mind. 

Dametas, according ta the confitution of a dull 
head, thinks no better way to fhew himfelf wife 
than by fisfpecting every thing in his way. Sidncy. 

Some dear friend dead; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the cenfitution 
Of any conftant man. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

He defended himfelf with undaunted courage, 
and lefs paffion than was expected from his confli- 
tution, x Clarendon. 

6. Eftablithed form of government; fyftem 
of Jaws and cuftoms. 

The Norman conquering all by might, 

Mixing our cuftoms, and the form of right, 
With foreign confliturions he had brought. Daniel. 

7. Particular law; eftablithed ufage ; efta- 
blifhment ; inititutton. 

We lawfully may obferve the pafitive conftitutions 
of our own churches. Hooker. 

Conftituticn, properly fpeaking in the fenfe of the 
civit law, is that law which is made and ordained 
by fame king or emperar; yet the canonifts, by 
adding the word faered to it, make it to fignify the 
fame as an ecclefiaftical canon. Ayliffe, 


ConsTITU'TIONAL, adj. [from con/iti- 
tion. | 
r. Bred in the conftttution ; radieal. 
It is nat probable any conffirurional illnefs will be 
communicated with the fmall-pox by inocalation. 
Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Confiftent with the civil conftitutton ; 
legal. 
Consrita’ rive. adj. [from conftitute.] 
1. That which conftitutes any thing what 
itis; elemental ; effenttal; produttive. 
Although it be placed among the non-naturals, 
that is, fuch as, neither naturally conflitutive nor 
merely deftructiye, do preferve or deftroy. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The elements and conftitutive parts of a {chifma- 
tick, being the efteem of himfelf, and the con- 
tempt of others. Decay of Piety. 
2. Having the power to enact or b. 
To CONSTRATIN. v. a. [confraiudre, Fr. 
confiringo, Latin.) 
1. To compel; to force to fome action. 
Thy fight, which fhould 
Make our eyes flow with jays 
Confirains them weep. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanns. 
Namur fubdued, is England's palm alone; 
The reft befieg’d, but we confrain'd the tawn, Dry. 
2. To hinder by force; to refirain. 
My fire in caves confirainr the winds, 
Can with a breath their clam’rous rage appeafe; 
They fear his whiftle, and forfake the feas, Dryd. 
3. To necefitate. 
The {cars upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does pity as conflrained blcmithes, 
Nothing deferv’d. Stakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


CON 


When to his lut Ægyfthus gave the rein, 
Did fate or we th’ adult’rous a&t conftrain P 


Pope's Odyffy 
4. To violate; to ravith. 
Her fpotlefs chattity, 
Inhuman traitors! you coma a and fare’d. 
Shakelpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 
5. To confine; to prefs. 
When amidi the fervour of the feaft, 
The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her breatt, 
And with fweet kiffes in her arms conffrains, 
Thou may'ft infufe thy venom in her veins. Dryd, 
How the ftrait ftays the flender wafte oh 
aye 
6. To confiringe. E 
When winter frofts confirain the field with cold, 
The fcanty root can take no fteady hold, Dryden. 
7. To tie; to bind. 
Scarce the weary gad had clos'd his eyes, 
When rufhing on with fhauts, he binds in chains 
The deawfy prophet, and his limbs conffrains. 
Drydem 
8. To imprifon. 

Confirain'd him in a bird, and made him fly 
With party-colour’d plumes, a chattering pye. 

- Dryden. 
9. To force; to produce in oppofition to 
nature. 

In this northern tract our hoarfer throats 
Utter unripe and ill conffrained notes. Walters 

lo. To reftrain ; to withhold. 

The foft weapons of paternal perfuafions, after 
mankind began to forget the original giver of life, 
became overweak to refift the firt inclination of 
evils or after, when it became habitual, to con- 
firain it. Raleigh. 

ConsTRAt NABLE. adj. [from conffrain.] 
Liable to conftraint ; obnoxious to come 
pulfion. 

Whereas men before ftood bound in confcience 
ta do as reafon teacheth, they are now, by virtue 
of human law, confirainable, and, if they outwardly 
tranfgrefs, punifhable. Hooker. 

ConstRA tNEeDLY. adv. [from conffrain.] 
By conftraint ; by compulfion. 

What occafion it had given them to think, to 
their greater obduration in evil, that throngh a 
froward and wanton defire of innovation we did 
confirainedly thofe things, for which coofcience was 
pretended. Hooker. 

ConstraIner. n. fe [ from confrain. ] 
He that conftrains. 

Constraint. m. f: [contrainte, French.] 

t. Compulfion ; compelling force; vio- 
lence; act of overruling the defire ; 
confinement. 

I did fuppofe it fhould be on confraint 3 
But, heav’n be thanki™ggct is but voluntary. 

Shakefpeare’s King Febn. 

Like you, a man; and hither led by fame, 

Not by confraint, but by my choice, I came. 
Dryden's Indian Emperour, 

The conftant defire of Pappret. and the ron- 
Jiraint it puts upon us ta act for ite no body, I 
think, accounts an abridgment of liberty. Locke. 

2. Confinement. Out of ufe. 
His limbs were waxen weak and raw, 
Thro’ long imprifonment, and hard corftraint. 
Spenfer. 
To CONSTRI'CT. v. a. [confiringa, con- 
friGun, Lat}, : 
1. To bind; to cramp; to confine into a 
narrow compas. 
2. To contract; to caufe to fhrink. 

Such things as confiri&t the fibres, and ftrengthen 

the folid parts. Arbuthnot on Dict. 
ConsTRI CTION. n. f. [from conftria. | 
Contraction ; compreffion ; forcible con- 

ı traction. Compreffion is from an out- 
ward force, confiriGicn from fome qua- 

i lity ; 


CON. 


CON. 


Tity; as the throat is comprefied by a[6. Judgment; mental reprefentation. 


bandage, and conffringed by a cold. 
The air, which thefe receive into the lungs, may 
ferve to render their me equiponderant to the 
water; and the conffriftion or dilatation of it, may 
probably affift them to afcend or defcend in the 
‘water. Ray cn the Creaticn. 
Consrri’cror. a. f. [confrigor, Latin} 
That which compreffes or contracts, 
_ He fuppofed the cenffriffors of the eye-lids muf 
be ftrengthened in the fupercilious. * 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
To CONSTRIYNGE.. v. a. [ conffringe, 
Lat.] .To comprefs; to contract; to 
bind ; to force to contract itfelf, - 
The dreadful fpout, 
Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 
Conftrirg'd in mafs by the almighty fun. 
k Sbakefpeare"s Troilurand Crefida. 
Strong liquors, efpeciatly inflammatory fpirits, 
fatoxicate, conffringe, harden the fibres, and coa- 
galate the fluids. í Arbuthnot. 
CONSTRI'NGENT. adj. [conffringens, Lat.] 
Having the quality of binding or com- 
4 prefling.’ ket Á ii 
Try a deep well, or’ a confervatory of fnow, 
where the culd may be more conffringent. 
Batons Natural Wiftory. 
Winter binds 
Our ftrengthen’d bodies in a cold embrace 
Confiringent. 
Jo CONSTRUCT... a, ap [conftrudés,. 
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Latin.] J a A vetw 
1. To build; to form; to compile ;!to 
conftitute, >i 


Let there be an admiration of thofe divine attri- 
butes and prerogatives, for whofe manifefting he 
Was pleafed to conffrué this vaft fabrick. Á 

Boyle's Ufefulnefs of Netural Philofophy. 
2. To form by the mind: as, he confiru@- 
ed a new fyftem., x 
Constru‘crion. n.f. [confrudio, Lat.] 
1, The a& of building, or piling up in a 
regular method: j a 
-2. The form of building ; ftru&ture; con- 
formation. . 
: Tiiere’s no art 
To thew the mind's eenflruéfion in the face. Shak. 

The ways were made of feveral Tayers of fat 
ftones and flint: the conflruGfion was a little vari- 
ous, according to the nature of the foil) or the 
materials which they found. Arbuthnit. 

3- [In grammar.] The putting of words, 
duly chofen, together in fuch a manner 
asis proper to convey a complete fenfe. 

Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 

Some'particles conftantly, and others in certam 
confiru€tion, have the fenfe of a whole feritence 
cantained in them. Locke. 

4. The act of arranging terms in the pro- 
per order, by difentangling tran{pofi- 
tions; the act of interpreting ; expla- 
nation. ' s 

This label, whofe containing 

Ts fo from fenfe in hardnefi, that Lean 
+ Make no collegtion of it; let him thew 
His fkill in the confrufion. — Shakelp. Cymbeline. 

5. The fenfe; the meaning ; interpreta- 
tion. " a 

_In which feafe although we’ judge the apoftle’s 

words to have beeo uttered, yet hereunto we do 
not require them to yield, that think any other 
confirufion more found. Hooker. 
He that would live at eafe, fhould always put the 

beft cor flrufion on bufinefs and converfation. 
© Collier on the Spleen. 


Religion, in its own nature, produces good 


Thomfon’s Winters} 


It cannot, therefore, unto reafonable confruc- f> 


tions feem Rrange, or favour of fingularity, thatwe 
have examined this point. Brown's Pulg. Errours. 
7: The manner, of defcribing a figure or 
problem in geometry. i 
8. Construction of Equations, in al- 
gebra, is the method of reducing a 
Known equation into lines and figures, 
in order to a geometrical demontlration. 


Conarre‘cturs. s. fa [from confrug.] 
Pile; edifice ; fabrick. 
They hall the earths confirnffure ‘clofely bind, 
And to the centre keep the parts contin’d. 
: Blatkyore. 
To CONSTRUE. v.a. [conftrue, Latin.] 
1. To range words in their natural order; 
to difentangle tranfpofition. } 
I'll teach mine eyes, with meek humility, 
Loye-learned letters to her eyes to read; . 
Which her deep wit, that true heart's thought can 


Pelaa a - 
Will foon‘ conceive, and learn to confrue well. 


. i Spenfere 

Corfirae the times to their neceffities, * 

And you thall fay, iadéed, it is the time, n 
And not the king, that doth you injuries. 
Shakefpeere’s Henry VV. 
2. Tointerpret; to explain ; to fhew the 
meaning. - n 
~I moft crave that I be nat. fo tnderftood or esr- 
fJirued, az if any fuch thing, by virtue thereof, 
could be done without'the'aid and affiftance of 
God's moft blefied fpirit. = Hooker. 
Virgil is fo very figurative, ‘that lie requitce’ (I 
may atmoft fay) a grammar apart to conffrne him. 
1< LS ee Dryden. 
|< ‘Thus’ we are put to confirae and paraphrafe our 
own vords,‘to free ourfelves either from the igno- 
rance or malice of our adverfaries. “ Srilling flecte 
When the word is cenfrued into its idea, the 
double meaning vanithes, Addi. on Ancient Medali, 
To CO'NSTUPRATE. v.'a. [conftupro, 
Lat.}] To violate; to debauch ; to de-' 
file. 
Constupra rion. 2. f [from corfu- 
prate.] Violation; defilement. 
CONSUBSTA’NTIAL. adj. [confubpan- 
tialis, Latin. ]° “eA 
1. Having the fame effence cz fubfiftence. 
The Lord our God ia but oné God: .in which 
Indivifible unity, notwithRanding we adore the 
| Father, as being altogether of himfelf, we glorify 
that confubfantial Word, which ia the Son; we 
blefs and magnify that co-effential Spirit, eternally 
proceeding from both, whichis the Holy Ghoft. 
7 2 i Hooker, 
2. Being of the fame kind or nature. 
+ Itcontinneth a body confubftantial With our bo- 
’ dies; a body of the fame, both nature and meafure, 
whicb it bad on earth. > . Hocker. 

In their conecits the human nature of Chrit 
was not confulfantial to ours, but of another kind. 

l 1? > Brerewiod. 
CONSUBSTANTIA uity. n. f. [from con- 
Jubftantial.) ; 
1. Exiftence of more than one, in the 

fame fubftance. 

The eternity of the Son’s generation, and his 
co-eternity and confubfuntialiry with the Father, 
when he camé duwn from heaven. 

Hammondon Fundamentali. 
z. Participation of the fame nature. 
Jo ConsuBsra NTIATE. V.a, [from cor 
and fubfantia, Lat.) To unite in one 
common fubftanco or nature. 


wll towards-men, and puts the mildelt contruction | CONSUESTANT I ATION H fe [from con- 


epon every accident that befuls themes “Speéfarar. 
Vor. Ig 


Jubftentiote.y Ths union of ths body of) tion, È 
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our bleffed Saviour with the facramentaf - 
element, according to the Lutherans. +. 
» Inthe point of canfubfiantiation, toward the latter’ 
end of his life, he changed his mindy teerbary. > 
CONSUL. x. J: (conful, confelendo, Latin.] 
1. The chief magiitrate in the Roman 
republick. ý Dya 
Or never be fo noble as a conful inian 539 
Nor yoke with him for tribune. Shak. Coflalanure 
Confuls of rood'rate power int calms were made g 
When the Ganla came, one fole diétator fway’d. l 
Dryden, 
2. Anofiicer commifioned in foreign parts 
.to judge between the merchants of his 


i 


«nation, and protect their commerces ` .? 
Co'nsuLar. adj. [confularis, Latin} + `- 
1: Relating to thé conful. ‘ i 


The confulur power had, only the ‘ornaments, 
, without the force, of the royal authority. Speffators È 
2. Consytar Max. One who had been 
| conful. L u Fi 
; © Rofe not the confular men, and left their placed, 
p So foon as thou fath down? Ben forfonts Catiline. 


Co’nsuratre.n. fe [confilatis, "Latin: J. 
| The office of conful, 24 “w I 
| Hisname and confelate were'elfaced out of all 
' publie regifters and inferiptions. j Addifonon Kaly. 
Co'nsuLsHIri nm fe [from conful} = The 
office of conful: -> a1 t; 
| The patricians should do very ill, = =o? 
| To let the confuifhip be fo defil’d. as 
w =. Ben Fonfon's Catilinesy 
| 2 The lovely boy, with his antbicious face, “ ` 
| Shall Pollto’s corfifeip and triumph grace’ Dryd. 
Yo CONSULT. w, n. [confulto, Latin:] 
| To take counfel together ; to deliberate 
| in common: it has «vish before the per- 
_ fon admitted to confultation.,,-°- 6‘) 
| 3 f: Every many jt 4495 
After the hideous torm that follow’d, was 
| A thing infpir'd ; and, not confulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this rempeft, 
Pathing the garment of this peace, abaded 
The fudden breath on"t.  SBakefpd Henry VII, 
A fenate-houfe, wherein three hundred drd 
twenty men fat confulting always for the péople. * 
t Mae viii 15. 
Corfule not with the flothful for any Work. 
* Fèlis xxtvii. 
He fent, for his bofom friends; <vih whom he 
moft confidently cogfulted and shewed the paper, 
to them, thécontents whereof: he could nér cone! 
ceive. , i :  Clarendone 
To Consu’Lr, v. æ. - f 
1. To afk advice of: as, 4: confulted Ais 
Sriends ; to confult an author. i 
2. To regard; to a&t with view or réfpedt 
‘to z» 
We àrc, in the firft place, to conful the necef- 
fities of life, rather than miatters of ornameht and 
delight. i a> B*Eftradgess 
The fenate owes its gratitude to Cato, ~ 
Who with fo great a foul confufss its fafety, > 
And guards our lives, while ke neglects his owh. 
Addifen. 


Wr 


a 


. To plan; to contrive, y 
!Thou “hat canfulted hame to thy, houfe, by 
| cutting off many People.  " ` Hab, Iyo. 
Many things were there con/ulted for the futlic, 
yet nothing was pofitively te vel,  Clarcydore 
Co'NsuLT. 2. / prom the yeib. .It js 
Varsouiy,accented.} e ¥ 
1. The at of coufulting. 

Yourfel?in perfon head one chafen half, 
Arid mach t' opprefs the fa@tion in confult -4 , 
With dying Dorax. Dryden's Don Sebaftians ` 

2, The cffect of confulting’; determing- 
rs , r t 


t 


t yaw 
bah 


mas he He 


CON 


He faid, and rofe the firft; the council broke 5 
And all their grave ¢onfults diffolv'd in fmoke- 
Dryden's Fabler 
3. A-council; a number of perfons affem- 
bled in deliberation. 
Divers meetings and confults of our whole num- 
ber, to confider of the former labours. Bacon. 
A confult of coquets below : 
Was call'd, to sig him out a beau. Swift. 
Consutta’ri0n. n. f. [from confult.] 
3. The ad of confulting ; fecret delibera- 
tion. A 
The' chief priefts held a confultation with the 
elders and feribes. Mark, xv. te 
2. A number of perfons confulted together ; 
a conneil. a 
A confultation was called, wherein he advifed a 
falivation. Í Wifeman of Abfeeffer 
3. [In law.] Confultatiois a writ, whereby 
„a caule, being formerly removed by pro- 
hibition from the ecclefiaftical court, or 
court chriltian, to the king’s court, is 
returned thither again : for the judges of 
“the king’s court, tf, úpon comparing the 
libel with the fuggeftion of the party, 
they do find the foggeltion falfe, or hot 
proved, and therefore the caufe to be 
. wrongfully called from the’ court chrif- 
tian; then, upon this confilration or de- 
liberation, decree is to be returned 
again. Covell. 
Consu’irer. x. f. [from conful]. One 
, that confults, or afks counfel or intelli- 
gence. 
There thall not be found among you a charmer, 
er a confulter with familiar fpirits, or a wizard, 
J ` Deut. xviii, ti. 
CONSUMABLE. adj. [from confume.} Suf- 
ceptible of deftruction; poffible to be 
wafted, fpent, or deftroyed. ‘ 
Albeftos does truly agree in this common quality 
afcribed unto both, of being incombattible, and not 
eonfumable by fire; but it doth contrat fo much 
fuliginous matter from the earthy parts of the oil, 
though it was tried with fome of the purett oil, 
that in avery few days it did choak and extinguith 
the flame. Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 
Our growing eich or poor depends only on, which 


is greater or lels, our importation or exportation of 
con{umable commodities, Locke. 
To CONSUME. v. a. [confumo, Latin.} 
To walte ; to fpend; to deftroy. 
Where two raging fires meet together, 
They do cenfume the thing that feeds their fury. 
Shakefpeare. 
Thoo fhalt carry much feed out into the field, 
and fhalt gather but little in 3 for the locufts fhail 
confume ite á Deut. xxviii. 
Thus in foft anguith the ccafumes the day, 
Nor quits her deep retirement. Thomfon’s Spring. 
To Consu’mr. v. x. To wafte away; to 
be exhaufted. 
Thefe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die ; like fire and powder, 
~ Which, as they meet, confume. Shak. Rom. and Ful. 
Consumer. n. J. [from con/ume.] One 
that fpends, waftes, or deftroys any 
thing. 
_ Money may be confidered as in the hands of the 
_Confumer, or of thé merchant who buys the com- 
"modity, when made to cxport. Locke. 


To CONSUMMATE. wv. a. [confommer, 


Fy 


Fr. confemmare, Lat.} Tocomplete ; to 


perfeét ; to finthh; to end. Anciently 
. accented on the firft fyllable. 
Yourfelf, myfelf, and other lords, will pafs 
To confumwate this bufinefs happily. 
Skake[pearc’s King Jobn. 


CON 


There hall we confummare ovr fpoufal rites. 
Shakefpeare. 
The perfon was cunning enough to begin the 
deceit in the weaker, and the weaker fufficient to 
sonfummate the fraud in the ftronger. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


He had a mind to confummate the happinefs of f, 


the day. Tatler, 

Consu'MMaTE. adj. [from the verb.) 
Complete; perfect; finifhed : omnibus 
numeris abfolutus, 

I do but flay till yous marriage be confummate. 

Sbakefpeare. 
Earth, in her rich attire 
Confummate, lovely mild. Miltor’s Paradife Loft. 

Gratian, among his maxims for raifing 2 man 
to the mof cenfummate greatnefs, adviles to per- 
form extraordinary a€tions, and to fecure a good 
hiftorian. “ Addifon's Fretholder. 

If a man of perfect and confummate virtue falls 
, Into a misfortune, it raifes our pity, but not our 
$ terrour. Addifon's Speator. 
ĈONSUMMA'TION. n. f. [from confummate.] 
1. Completion; perfeĉtion; end: |. < 
+’ That juft and regular procefs, which it muft be 

fuppofed to take from its original to its confurmma- 
tir. ? Addifon’s Spefator. 

2. The end of the prefent fyitem of things; 
the end of the world. 

From the firk beginning of the.world uato the 
lat confurmatien thereof, it neither hath been, nor 
can be, otherwife. = s - Hooker. 

3. Death ; -end of life. aN 
Ghott, unlaid, forbear thee ! : 

Nothing ill come near thee! , a} 

Quiet confammation haves, 

Untemoved be thy grave } Shak. Cymbelines 
Consumption. n, f. [confumptio, Lat.) 
t. The a& of confuming ; wafe; deftruc- 

tion, ie “he ; 

In commodities, the value rifes as its quantity 
is lefs and vent greater; which depends upon its 
being preferred in its confumption. Locke, 

2. The ftate of wafting or perifhing. 

Etna and Vefuvius have fent forth flames for 
this two or three thoufand years, yet the moun- 
tains themfelves have not fuffered any confiderable 
diminution or confumprion; but are, at this day, 
the higheft mountains in thofe countries. Voodw. 

3. [In phyfick.] A wafe of mufcular 
fle. Ieis frequently attended with a 
heGtick fever, and is divided by phyfi- 
cians into feveral kinds, according to 
the variety of its canfes. Quincy. 

Confumption fow 
In hollow bones of man. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

The ftoppage of women’s coarfes, if not looked 
to, fets them into a confumption, dropfy, or other 
difeafe. s > Harvey. 

The effential and diftinguifhing character of a 
confirmed confumpticn, is a wafting of the body by 
seafon of an ulcerated ftate of the lungs, attended 
with a cough, a difcharge of purulent matter, and 

+ a hectick fever. Blackmore. 

Consu’Mrrive. adj. [from confume.] 

1. Deftruive; wafting ; exhaufting ; hav- 
ing the quality of confuming. 

A long confumptive war is more likely to break 
this grand alliance than difable France. 

Addifer on the War. 

z. Difeafed with a confumption. 

Nothing taints found longs fooner than infpiring 
the breath of confumprive lungs. 


Harvey on Confumptions. 


The lean, confumptive wench, with coughs de- 
cay'dy 

Ts call'd a pretty, tight, and flender maid. Dryden. 

By an exact regimen a confamptive perfon may 

hold out for years. Arbuthnot on Diete 

Consu’mptiveness. x. f [from con- 


Jumplive.) A tendency toa confumption 


ConsuriLe. adj. 


To CONTA‘BULATE. v.a. 


"7 When 


CON 
ae Lat.) ‘That 
togéther. Dis. 


(contabulo, 
Latin.] To floor with boards. P 


is fewed or ftitche 


ConranuLa tion. n. f. [ contabulatio, 


Latin.] A joining of boards together ; 
a boarding a floor. o 


CONTACT. n. f. [conta&us, Latin. ] 


Touch; clofe union; junéture of one 
body to another, % 
The Platonitts hold, that the fpirit of the lover 
doth pafs into the fpirits of the perfon laved, which 
caufeth the defire of return into the body; where: 
upon followeth that appetite of ecntaé? and con- 
janttion. `. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
the light fell fo obliquely on the airy 
which in other places was between them, as to be 
all seflcéted, it fcemed in that place of contac? to 
be wholly tranfmitted. Newton's Opticksa 
. The air, by its immediate contaé?y may coagulate 
the blood which flows along the sir-bladders. 
kI Arbuthnot on Diete ~ 
CONTA CTION. ¥. f. [coatadus, Latin.) 
The a& of touching; a joining one body 
to another., 7 " 
That deleterious it may be at fome diftance, and 
g deftructive withnut corporal contagion, there is no 
‘high improbability. . , Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
CONTAGION. 2. f [contagio, pila 
.. The’ emiffion- from body to body by 


ee . 
t i 


which difeafes are communicated. ! 54 


II€ we two be onè, and thou play falfe, 5 4 


I do digeft the poifon of thy feh, be N 
Being trumpeted by thy contagion. ve 
. Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Errours, 
In infection and contagion from body to body, as 
| the plague and the like, the infection is received 


many times by the body paffive; but yet is, by the _ 


| ftrength aad good difpofition thereof, repulfed. 
H ci, Bacon. 
2. Infeétion ; propagation of mifchief, or 
' difeafe. >t 
Nor will the goodnefs of inteotion excufe the 
fcandsl.and contagion of example. 
j Down fell they, . 
And the dire hifs renew*d, aad the dire form 
Catch'd by contagion. Milton's Paradife Lyf. 


3. Peltilence ; venomous emanations. 
Will he fteal out of his wholefome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night? 
Shakefpeare's Julias Cafar. 
Corta’cious. adj. [from contagio, Lat. } 
Infectious ; caught by approach; poi- 
fonous ; peltilential. 
The jades, 
That drag the tragick melancholy night 
From their mifty jaws 
Breathe foul, contagious darknefs in the air. 
* Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
We ficken foon from her contagious care, 
Grieve for her forrows, groan for her defpair. 
5 Prior, 
Conra’ciousness. n. f. [from contagi- 
ous.) The quality of being contagious. 


To CONTAIN. v. a. [contingo, Latin.} 
1. To hold as a veffel. 
There are many other things which Jefus did, s 
the which if they fhould be written every one, I 
fuppofe that even the world itfelf could not ecatain 
the books that thould be written. Jobn, xxi. 25. 
Gently inftru@ed I fhal} hence depart, 
Greatly in pesce of thought, and have my fill 
Of knowledge what this veffel can contain. Milton. 
What thy ftores contain bring forth, and pour 
Abondance. Milton. 
2. To comprehend; to comprife. 
What feem'd fair in all the world, feem’d now 
Mean, or in her furum’d up, in her contain'd. 
a Milton. 
The 


i} 


King Charles. < 


CON 


The earth, 
Thovgh in eomparifon of heav’n fo fmall, 
Nor glift'riag, may of folid good contain 
More plenty than the fun, that barren fhines. 
e e Milton. 
3. To comprife, as a writing. 
Wherefore alfo it is contained in the fcripture. 
1 Per. ii. 6. 
» 4. Toreftrain ; to withhold ; to keep with- 
in bounds. 
All men fhould be contained in duty ever after, 
without the terrour of warlike forces. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
Their king's perfon contains the unruly people 
from evil oceafions. Spenfer. 
- I tell you, firs, 
If you theuld fmite,; he grows impatient. —— 
—Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves. 
Sbhakefprare. 
To Contain. v.n. To live in continence. 
T felt the ardour of my paffion inereafe, till 1 
could no longer contain. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Conran arte. adj. [from eontain.] Pof- 
fible to be contained. 
The air, containable within the eavity of the coli- 
th, amounted to eleven grains. Boyle. 
To CONTAMINATE. v. a. [comtamino, 
Lat.] To defile ; to pollute ; to corrupt 
by bafe mixture. 
Shall we now: 
Contaminate our fingers with bafe bribes? 
oo Julus Cafar. 
A bafe pander holds the chamber-door, 
Whilft by a fave, no gentler than a dog, 
His faireft daughter is contaminated. 
E Shakejteare's Henry V« 
Do it not with poifon ; ftrangle her in her bed, 
Even inthe bed the hath contaminated. Shak. Orbello. 
I quickly fhed 
Some of his baftard blocd, and in difgrace 
Befpoke him thus: contaminated, bale, 
And mifbegotten blood I fpill of thine. y 
Shakefpeare's Henry V1. 
Though itbé neceffitated, by its reiation to fleth, 
to a terreftrial converfe ; yet ‘tis, like the fun, 
without contaminating its beams. Glamville's Apal. 
He that lies with another man’s wife, propa- 
gates children in another's family for him to keep, 
and contaminates the honour thereof as much 33 
in him lies. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
CONTAMINA TION. z. f. [from contami- 
nate.) Pollation; defilement. 
Contre MERATED. adj. [ contemeratus, La- 
tin.) Violated ; polluted. Dia. 
To CONTEMN. v. a- [contemno, paing 
To defpife ; to feorn; to flight ; to dif- 
regard; to neglect; to defy. 
Yet better thus, and knuwn to be contemnrd, 
Than Mill contemned and flattered. Shak. King Lear. 
Eve, thy contempt of life and pleafure feems 
To argue in thee fomething more fublime 
And excellent than what thy mind contemas. Mil. 
Pygmalion then the Tyrian fceptre fway'd, 
One who eontemn'd divine and human laws ; 
Then ftrife enfued. Dryden's Virgil's FEncid. 
Conte’sner. 2. /. [from contemn.] One 
that contemns ; a defpifer; a {corner. 
He counfels him to perfccute innovators of wor- 
fhip, not only as contemners of the gods, but diftuib- 
ers of the fate. South. 


To CONTE’MPER. v. a. [contempero, La- 
tin.} To moderate; to reduce to a 
lower degree by mixing fomething of 
oppofite qualities. 

The leaves qualify and rontemper the heat, and 
hinder the evaporation of mojifture. Ray on the Creat. 

ConTe’MPERAMENT. 2. f. icon contem- 
pero, Latin.) The degrec of any quality. 

There is nearly an equal contemperament of the 
warmth of our bodies to that of the hotteft pare of 
the stmofpherc. Derbam. 


CON 


To CONTE'MPERATE, v. a. [from cos- 


temper.) To diminifh any quality by 
fomething contrary; to moderate; to 


temper. 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiften 
and contemperate the air, but refreth and humectate 
the earth. 3 : Brown. 

If blood abound, let it out, regulating the pa- 
tient’s diet, and contemperating the humours. 

Wrfeman’s Surgery. 


ConTEemMPeRA TION. s. fe [from contem- 


perate.] 

1. The aét of diminifhing any quality by 
admixture of the contrary; the act of 
moderating or tempering. 

The ufe of air, without which there is no conti- 
nuation in life, is not nutrition, but the contempera- 
tion of fervour in the heart. Broun's Mulg. Err. 

2. Proportionate mixture ;, proportion. 

There is not greater variety in men’s faces, and 
in the contemperations of their natural humours, 
than there is in their phantafies. ~ 

i Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To CONTE’MPLATE. v. a. [contemplor, 
Latin. This feems to have been once 
accented on the firft fyllable.] To con- 
fider with continued attention ; to ftudy ; 
to meditate. 

There is not much difficulty in confining the 
mind to contemplate what we have a great defire to 
know. Watts. 

To Conre’MPLATE. V.n. To mule; to 
think ftudioufly with long attention. 

. _ Somany hours muft I cake my reit; 

So many hours muft I contemplate, Shak. Henry V1. 

Sapor hadan heaven of glafs, which he trod upon, 
contemplating over the fame as if he had been Jupi- 
ter. `  Peacham. 

How can I confider what belongs to myfelf, 
when I have been fo long contemplating on you? 

f Dryden's Juvenal, Preface. 

CONTEMPLATION, 2. f. [from contem- 
plate.) 

1. Meditation; ftudious thought on any 
fubje&t; continued attention. 

Huw now? what ferious contemplation are you 
ia? Shakefpeare. 

Contemplationia keeping the idea, which isbruught 
inio the mind, for fome time actually in view. 

Locke. 

2. Holy meditation; a holy exercife of the 
foul, employcd in attention to facred 
things. : 

I have breath'd a fecret vow 
To live in prayer and contemplation, 
Only attended by Neriffa here. 
Shukefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

3. The faculty of itudy: oppofed to the 
power of action. 

There are two functions, contemplation and prac; 
tice, according to that gencral divifion of objects ; 
fome of which entertain our {peculation, others 
employ ovr actions. Stb. 

CONTEMPLATIVE. adje [from contem- 
plate.] 3 2 

1. Given to thought or ftudy; ftudious ; 
thoughtful. 

Fixt and contemplative their looks, 

Still turning over nature's books. Denham, 

z. Employed in kudy ; dedicated to fludy- 

lam na courtier, nor verfed in ftate affairs : 
my life hath rather been contemplative than active. 

X Baron, 

Contemplarive men may be without the pleafure of 
difeovesing the fecrets of ftate, and men of ation 
aré commonly without the pleafure of tracing the 
fecrets of divine art. Grew" s Cofmologia. 

3. Having the power of thought or medi- 
tation. i 


1 


CON 
So many kinds of creatures might be to exercife 
“the contemplative faculty of man. 3 
: Ray on the Creation. 
CONTE'MPLATIVELY. adv. [from cow- 
templative.| Thoughtfally ; attentively ; 
with deep attention. y 
CONTEMPLATOR. n. f. [Latin.] One 
employed in ftudy ; an enquirer after 
knowledge ; a fiudent. 
` In the Perfian tongue the word magus imports 
as much as a contemplator of divine and heavenly 
fcience. , Raleigh's Hiforyy 

The Platonick contemplators reject both thefe 

defcriptions, founded upon parts and colours. / 
Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
CONTE’MPORARY. aaj. [contemporains 
French. ] 
1. Living in the fame age; coetaneots. 

Albert Durer was contemporary to Lucas. 

r Drydens Dufrefasye 
2. Born at the fame time. 

A grove born with himfelf he {ces. 

And loves his old contemporary trees. Cowley. 
3. Exilting at the fame point of time. 

Jr is impoffible to make the ideas of yefterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow, to be the fame; ọr bring 
ages pat and future together, and make thera -. 

"contemporary. . Lockes 
ConTE'MPORARY. a. f. One who lives 
at the fame time with another. ` 

All this in blooming youth you have achiev'd 5 
Nor are your foil'd contemporarics griew'd. Dryden. 

As he has been favourable to me, he will hear 
of his kindnefs from our contemporaries; for we 
are fallen into an age illiterate, cenforious, and 
detracting. Dryden's Juv. Prefaten 

The attive part of mankind, as they dn mo% 
for the good of their contemporaries, very defervedly 
gain the greateft thare in their applaufes. 

j Addifon's Frrebolder, 

To CONTE'MPORISE, Ve a, [con and tem- 

pus, Latin.] To make contemporary ; 
to place in the fame age. 

The indifterency of their exiftences, contemporifed 
into our actions, admits a farther confideration. 

Brown's Vulgar Ervrours. 


CONTEMPT. 2. S. [contemptus, Latin.] 
1. The aft of defpifing others; flight re- 


gard; fcorn. 
Ic was neither in contempt nor pride that I did 


not bow. Efiter. 
The fhame of being miferable, 

Ezpofes men to fcorn and bafe contempt, i 

Even from their neareft friends, Denbame. 


There is no action, in the behaviour of one man 
towards another, of which human nature is more 
impatient than of contempt ; it being an undervaluing 
of aman, upon a belicf of his utter ufeleffnefs and 
inability, and a fpiteful endeavour to engage the 
reft of the world in the fame flight efteem of ‘him. 

South. 

His friend fmil’d fcornful, and with proud cons 


tumpt i 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. R 
Dryden's Fablere 
Nothing, fays Longinus, can be great, the ron- 
tempt of which is great. d „,Addifone 
2. The ftate of being defpifed; vilcnefs. 
The place was like to come unto contempr. 
2 Mac. iii. 18. 
CONTEMPTIBLE. adj, [from contempt.] 
1. Worthy of contempt ; deferving fcorn. 
No man truly knowa himfelf, but he groweth 
daily more contemptible in his own eyes. 
Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
i From no onc vice exempt, . 
‘And moft contemptible to thun contempt. Pope's Ep, 
2. Defpifed; fcorned ; neglected. ~ 
, There is not fo rontemptib/e a plant or animal, that 
does not confound the moft enlarged underftaoding. 
Locke. 


3E2 3. Scorn- 


. 
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3. Scornful ; apt to defpife ; contemptuous. 
‘This is no proper ule. 
je fhe should make tender of her love, *tis very 
p Moule he'li teorn it; for theyman hath a contemp- 
nie Tpirtt. Sharefpeare. 
Cox-re’MpTIRLENESS. x. f, [from eck- 
tempiible.} "The Iate of being contemp- 
tibie 5 the fate of being defpifed ; mean- 
neis; vilenefs; bafenefs; chcapnefs. 
Who, by a fteddy practice of virtue, comes to 
difcern the conseptiblencls of baits wherewith he 
allures us. Decay of Piety. 
CONTE'MPTIBLY. adv. [from contempti- 
bie] Meany ; in a manner defervin 
contempt. | 
Know’ft thou not ii } 
„+ Their language, and their ways? They alfo know, 
And reafon not contemptibly. Milton's Per. Left. 


- CONTEMPTUOUS. adj. [from contempt.) 


i 


Scornfal; apt to defpife ; uiing words 
or adtiGns of contempt ; infolent. Í 
-'To negle& God all our lives, and know chit 
ste neglt him’; “to oftend God voluntarily, and 
Imn that we eftend him, cafting our hopes on 
tře peace which we troft to make at parting; is no 
other than a rebellious prefumpticn, and even a 
écnumptuous laughing to {corn and deriding of 
Gsi, this laws, and precepts. © : 
‘ Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
“Some much avesfe I found, and wond’rous harfh, 
Contcrptuous, proud, fet on revenge and pites 
Š Milton's Agonifies. 
, Rome, the proudeft part of the heathen world, 
entertained the moft ccntemptucus opinion of the 
Jews. Atterbury. 


Conre’mPpruousty. adv. [from contemp- 


Y 


` 


° 


ie With fcorn; with defpite ; 
fcorhfully ; defpitefully. 
I throw my name againit the bruifing ftone, 
Trampling contemptueufly on thy diadem. Sbatefp. 
The apoftles and moft eminent Chriftians were 
poor, and ufed conrempruoufly. Taylor's Holy Living. 
If he governz tyrannically in youth, he will be 
treated contemptucufly in age; and the bafer his 
eoumies, the more intolerable the affront. 
L'Eftrange. 
A wife man would not fpeak He pte of a 
prince, though out of his dominions. iilorfon. 


CONTE'MPTUOUSNESS, . f» [from con- 


temptuous.} Difpofition to contempt; 


infolence. : Dia. 
To CONTEND. v. n. [contendo, Latin.} 


-1. To ftrive ; to ftruggle in oppofition, 


>. Whether they live or die. 


- 4. Sometimes about.’ 


Heétos’s forehead {pit forth blood 
At Grecian fwordsecnterdirg. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
His wonders and his pravfes do contend 
Which fhould be thine or his.  Shakefp. Afachetb. 
Death and nature do conrend about them, 
Skakefpeare’'s Macbeth. 
Diftrefs not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle; fee I will not give thee of their 
land. À Deut, tis g. 
2. To vie; to aét in emulation. 
You fit above, and tze vain men below 
Certe.d for what you only can beitow. Dryden. 
3- It has for before the ground or caufe of 
` contention.., 
‘The queftion which our author would conrend 
for, ii he did not forge: it, is, what perfons have a 
right fa be obeyed. Locke 


He will find that many things he fiercely cone 
- tended about were trivial. Decay of Piety. 
. Jt has with before the opponent. 

This barte fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds scntend with growing light. 

Sbakefpeare’s Henry VI, 

If we confider him as our Maker, we sannot 

cer nMi avith him. Turple. 

6. Sometimes againfh f 


5 ’ 
“CON ` 
In smbltious ftrength J did 
Contend aguinf thy valour. Shakefp. Coriclanye. 
To Coxte ND. ve'a, To difpute any 
thing; to conteft. 
Their airy limbs in fparts tbey exercife, 
And on the green ecrterd the wrefiler’s prize. 
Dryden's Æneld, 
A time of war at length will come, . ; 
1 When Carthage thall contend the world with Rome. 
Dryden. 
= Thus low we Ife, 
Shut from this day and that contended fey. Dryden. 
CONTE'NDENT. wf: [from contend.} An- 
tagonilt; opponent; champion ; com- 
batant. Not nfed. 

In all notable changes and revolotions, the esn- 
tendents have been ftil! made a prey to the third 
party. L'Eftrange. 

CONTENDER ox. f: [from contend.] Com- 
- batant ; champion. 

The contenders tor it look upon it as undeniable. 

2 H Lacke. 

Thofe difputes often arife in good earneft , where 
the two contenders} do ‘scally believe the diffesent 
propofitions which they Support. 

> Watts on the Mind. 
CONTENT. adj. (contentus, Latin.] | 
1, Satisfied, fo as not to repine; eafy, 
though not highly pleafed. 

Born ta the fpacious empire of the Nine, 

One would bave thought fhe fhould have been content 
To manage well that mighty government. Dryden. 

Who is ccatent, is happy. N Locke. 
« Aman is perfectly consent with the ftate he isin, 
when he is perfeétly without any uneafinefs. Locke 

+ Foe to loud praife, aod friend to learned eafe, 

Consent with fcience in the vale of peate. 

‘ y Pope's Epifiles. 
2. Satisfied, fo as not to oppofe. 
Submit you tothe people's voices, 

Allow their officers, and be content 

To fuffer lawful cenfure. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
JoConre’nt. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To fatisfy, fo as to flop complaint; not 

to offend ; to appeafe, without plenary 

happinefs or complete gratification. 

Content thyfelf with this much, and let this 
fatisfy thee, that I Jove thee. Sidney. 

Great minds do fometimes content themfelves to 
threaten, when they could defroy. Tillorfen. 

Do not conrent yourfelves with obfcore and con- 
fufed ideas, where clearer are to be attained. 

Watts's Logick. 
2. To pleafe; to gratify. - 
Is the adder better than the ecl, 
Becaufe his painted fkin contents theeye? Shakefp. 
It doth much conrenr me, 
To hear him fo inclin’d. — Sbaks/peare’s Hamlet. 
if a man fo temper his a€tions, as in fome one 
of them he doth corrent every faétion, the mufick 
of praife will be fuller. Bacon. 

Wheat is contented with a meaner earth, and 

contenting with a fuitable gain. Carew’s Cornwall, 
Content. a. J: [from the verb.] À 
1. Moderate happinefs ; fuch fatisfaétion 
as, though it does not fill up defire, ap- 
peafes complaint. 
Nought ‘s had, all *a fpent, 
Where our defire is got without consent. 
Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 

One thought content the good to be enjoy’d s 
This every little accident deftroyed. Dryden. 

A wife content his even foul fecur'd 5 
By want not thaken, nor by wealth allur'd. 

f z Smitb on Pbilips. 
2. Acquiefcence; fatisfaction in a thing 
unexamined. ' 

Others for langnage all their care exprefs, 

Anil value books, as women men, for drefs : 
Their praife is ttill—the ftile is excellent ; 
The fenfe they humbly take upon content. 

Pope's Epifiles. 


“CON 


3. [From centextus, contained, ] That which 


is contained, or included, in any thing. 
Vhaugh my heart's ecu tent firm love dothbear, 
Nothing of that hall from mine eyes appear. 
a J Sbakefpearee 
Searcely any thing can be determined of the par- 
ticular contexts of any Engle mafs of ore by mere in= 
fpeCtion. f Woslwards 
` Experiments are made on the blood of healthy 
animals: in a weak habit ferum might afford 
other contents. Arbuthnot. 


4. The power of containing; extent; ca- 


pacity. 
This jfland had then fifteen hundred ftrong 
{hips of great contear. Baton. 
It were good to know -the geometrical content, 
figure, and fituation of all the lands of a kingdom, 
according to natural bounds. ¢ 
: Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 


5. That which is comprifed in a writing. 


In this fenfe the plaral only is in ufe. 
> T have a ietter from her, 
Of fuch contents as you will wonder at.  Shaks/p. 
1 fhall prove thefe writings not counterfeits, 
but authentick 5 and the contents true, and worthy 
of a divine original. Grew’s Cofmologias 
The contents of both books come before thofe of 
the firft book, in the thread of the ftory. 
a Addifon’s Speftater. 


CONTENTA rion. n. f. [from content.} 


Satisfaction ; content. Oat of ufer 

I feek no hetter warrant than my own confci= 
ence, nor no greater pleafure than my own zine 
tentation. | Sidney. 

Fourteen years fpace, during the minority of 
Gordianus, the government was with great ap- 
plaufe and contemation in the hands of Milfitheus, 
a pedant. Bacon. 

The field was not long after inerufted with a 
new ruft, and is the fame, a cut of which hath 
been engraved and exhibited, to the great contenta- 
tion of the learned. Arbuthnot and Popes 


ContTe’n ren. participial adj. [from con 


tent.] Satisfied; at quiet; not repin- 
ing ; not demanding more 3 eafy, tho? 
not plenarily happy. 
Barbaroffa, in hope by fufferance to obtain ane 
other kingdom, feemed contented with the anfwer. 
. Kzolles's Hifory. 
Dream not of other worlds, Poy 
. Contented that thus far has been reveal’d, 
Not of earth only, but of higheft heav'n. 
: Milton's Paradife Loft, 
, If he can defery Aat 
Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 
And begs his fate, and then consented falls. 
3 Derban 
To diftant lands Vertumnus never roves, A 


Like you contented with his native groves. Popes 


Conre’nrepness. x. /. [from contented.) 


State of fatisfaction in any lot. 

Angling was, alter tedious ftudy, a calmer of 
ungoiet thoughts, a moderator of paffions, a pro- 
cures of cortentednefte Walton's Anglere 


CONTENTION. mf: [contentio, Latin.} ` 


1. Strife ; debate; conteft; quarrel; mu- 
tual oppofition. 
Can we with manners afk what was the diffe- 
rence? 
~ Safely, I think; *twas a eontentien in publick. 
Shakefpeare. 
Avoid foolifh qucftions and genealogies, and 
contentions and ftrivings. y Tit. iit. ge 
Can they keep themfelves In a perpetual contene 
tion with thelr eafe, their reafon, and their God, 
and not endure a fhort combat with a finful cuf- 
tom ? Dicay of Piety. 
The ancients made contention the principle that 
reigned in the chaos at firft, and then love; the 
one to exprefs the divifions, ano the other the 
union of all parties in the middle and common 
bond, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


2. Emulation ; 


` 


. 


i P eat 
_ 3. Eagernéfs; zeal ;' ardour ; vehemence To 


ae Sea i AG a 
-+ g, Emulation ; endeavour to excel. 


YOON 


amu t 
fons and ‘brother ata firite! =! 

What is your quarrél?_ how began it firt? 

——No quarrel, but #fiveet contention. 7 r 

ii ` Shakelpcare’s Henry V1. 


or endeavour., — < r 
Your own earnefinefs and cententicn to effet 
““feyetal artifices. ~~ oldir, 
This is an end, which at ficft view appears 
worthy our otmoft conténtion to obtain. Rogers. 
Cox TE'N tious. adj. [from contend. ] Quar- 
relfome ; ‘given fo debate; perverfe; 
not peaceable. ` com 7 
Thou thiakeft much that this contentions ftorm 
Javades us tothe kin.  Shak-fpeare’s King Lear, 
There are certain codtehtiius humours that ate 
never to be pledfed. < L'Efirange. 
Reft made them idle, idlenefs made them curt- 
ous, aod curiofity contcrticus. . *, Decay of Piety. | 


Contentious Furi/difion. [In law.} A 


court which has a power to judge and. 
determine differences between contend- 


tion ; ‘bot the lords of -the treafury, and 


the commiffioners of the cuftoms, have} 


none, being merely judges of accounts’ 
and tranfactions.. 


what you are about, will continually fuzgeft to you f, 


oP As ever in ambitions ew 


§ 
-. “now accented on the firft fyllable.) Dit- 


Figg 


- ‘ , R 
difpute ; to controvert; to litigate ; fo 
callin queftion. ` { 

‘Tis evident upon what account none_have prè- 

+ famed to tont the proportion of thefe ancient 
pieces, A T Drydeg’'s Dufrgity. 

Contre sty yo Jet ire 4 

1. To ftrive ; to ‘contend : followed ! by 

< -vith UG ME a ng 
} The diffculty’of an argument adds to'the pleg- 
fure of contgfhing witb-it, when there ate hopes of! 


victory. Tam. Ac © H Burnet. 


2. To vie; to emulate. a 4 


` Ido centef G 
As hotly and'asnobly evith thy lovey 7 yo 4 | 

diac mO 

` Contend again thy. valour! © Sba. Coriolanitre 
a; Of man, whodares in pamp with fore ongf) 

« ,Unchang’d, infmortal, and fupremely bleft? |. 

, fs ote Popes dyf. 

Co’nresr. 2. f. [from the; verb. “Ir 
pute; difference; debate. ~ 

nE 4" This of old no lefs contfis did move, 


en £ 1 THER when fór Homer's birth icv'n tities ftrove, 4 
ing parties. The lord chief jufticesyy ~" fe 
“and judges, have a contentious’ jurifdi¢~|' , 


oo od ji ; getlssd J) 7 Dinbab. 
A definition is the orlly;way whereby! the meaa- 
1 ing of words can be known, without leaving roo 
Yor conte? about it. ey a 
? +Eeave'al! noify neefs, all immode?? elinoure;. 
and brawling language. © VW atts. 


Chamber}. | CONTE’STABLE. adj. -[ from conte/?.]° 


Conte’nrrousty. adv. [from conten- . That may be contefted; difputable ; 


tious.) Perverfely-; quarrelfomely. 

_ We thal! not contensjoufly eejoin, or only to juftify 
our own, but to applaud and confirm his maturer 
affertions. ~“ Brows. 

Conte’ntiousness. x. f. [from conien- 
tious.) Pronenefs to conteit; perverfe- 
nefs; turbulence; quarrelfomenefs. 

Do not ganceento feels and cruelty, and tudy of 
revenge, feldom fail of retaliation ? 

Bentiey's Gimon. 


CONTE'NTLESS. adj. (from 'content,] Dif- 


; diffatisfied ; uneafy. 
Beft tates, contenzlefs, 
Have a diftraCted and moft wretched being, ; 
Worle than the wort, content. Shake/peare's Timon, 
CONTENTMENT. n: fe [from content, the 
verb.] ; . 
1. Acquiefcence, without plenary fatif- 
faction. i 
Such men’s contentment mult be wrought by ftra- 
tagem: the ufual method of fare is not for them, 
„Hooker, 
Sabmiffion is the only reafoning between 
erestare and its Maker, and contentment in his will 
is the belt remedy we can apply to misfortunes. ' 
Temple. 
Contentment, withont external honour, is humi- 
Tity į without the pleafure of eating, temperance. 
Grew’s Cofmoligia. 
Some place the btifs in ation, fome in esfe ; 
Thofe call it pleafure, and contentment thefes, ' 
Pope's Effay. 
But now no face divins contentment wears, 
“Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. 
2. Gratification: ‘ 
At Paris the prince fpent one whole day; to give 
his mind fome contentment in viewing of a famous 
city. Wotton. 
CONTE ruinous. adj. [conterminus, La- 
tin.] Bordering upon; touching-at the 
boundaries, : r ' 
This conformed fo many of them, as were ccn- 
terminous to the colontovand garrifons, to the Ro- 
man laws, Hale, 
CONTERRA NEOUS, adje [ conterraneus, 
Lat.] Of the fame country. Dia, 
To CONTE’ST. v.a. [centeffer, French, 


probably from contra teffart, Latin.] To 
7 


contented 


controvertible. . md RL | 
Conre’stastentss..2.°/, [from contefid- 
bl.) Pofltbilityiof:conteft.. «+ Dia. 
Contests’ tron. H. y. [ from onte/?.|] 
The ad of-contefting ; debates itnfe, .. 
“Doors fhut, vifits forbidden, and, which as 
mora divers conteffations even with the queen’ her-. 
Cite 
After years fpent in domeftick, unfociable cof- 
teflations, fhe found means to withdraw. Clarendow. 
To CONTE: w. a: fcontexo, Late 10 
` weave together ; to unite by intérpof/ 
tion of parts. This word is not in ufel 


Nature may contex a plant; thoigh that be à pet- | 


fe€tly mixt concrete, without having all the clé- 
ments p-cvioufly prefented to her to-compoussl it 
ofer joe Oy 3 Byte. 
The fluid body of quickfilver is centexed with 
the falts iz carries up in fublimation. Boyi, 
CONTEXT. n. f. [eontextes, Latin.] “The 
general feries of a’ difcourfe; “the parts 
of the difcourfe that precede and’ follow 
the fentence quoted... pt pot: 
_ Thar chapter is geally.a reprefentation .of ont, 
“which bath only the knowledge, nob practice, df 
his duty ; as is manifeft from'the‘centext. °C |. 
ng Hammond n Fundamenta i. 
CoNTE'XT. adj. [from contex.] Knit to- 
i ‘ bad A . A 
gether; firmes. . ` | 
Hollow and thing for lightnefs . but withal co: 
textand Rem, for ftrength. + fas y on 
. | DerbamsPhyfico:Thebgyj. 


| Phe | Conre’xrure.s. fi [from cinrex.] ‘I'he 


difpofition of parts onc amongst others$ 
the compofition of any thing’ out bf fe- 
parate parts; the fyitem ; the confitut 


tjon; the manner in which any thing is |; 


E 
m“ 


woven or formed» ; Ri 
He was not'of any dellcate céntexture; his limbs 
rather fturdy than daintyo.e0 vvs Vator 
Everycfpecies, afterwards exprefled, was pro- 
duced from that ideayworniingytpanwondedtul cons 
texture of created beings.” Drydens Duf efnoy. 
Hence “gan relax s 
The ground’s conteature; hence Tartarian dregs, s 
Sulphur and nitrous fpumc, enkindling fizrce, 
Brilow'd within thelr darkfome caves. Poiligs. 


Wotton! 4 > 


TCO NTINENCY, 


° 


eee we N 
es Pee 
Ey a a iis Wife centexrure of the fea, 
Makes it the fhips, dfiv’h by the winds, obey 3 
Whence hardy merchants fail from thore to fhore.. 
k T =) Blackmores 
in ! h 3 ee 
Conticna’ rion. n. /..[contignatic, Lat.] 
1. A [frame of beams joined together; a 
swheryelay "i fips Danae. «2 
We mean a porch, or cloifter, or the like, of one 
contignation, and not in ftoried buildingss 47} 
etn aa o oten sy clrcbitefuree 
-Where miore of the orders than exe ihal! be fet 
in feveral flories or contignarions, there muft be an 
»exquifite care to place the columns one over an- 


ab 


other. ~ : gy AE Warton, 
2. The a&t of framing ox joining a fabrick 
of wood.. >, ii 


Contreviry. 2. [from contiguous. J 
e Wétval-contaé; fituation in which two 
bodies or -€ountries touch “ton exch. 
other. po? 
Fle defined magnétical attraction to be a natural 
r imitation and difpofition conforming unto senti- 
gelys < Be a e ASE 
The immedjateicosrigujty of that conver were a: 
real fpace. À Hales Origin of Menkind, 
CONTPGUOUS. až). Risa og 
1. Meeting fo as to touch ; bordering upo 
.weach other 3..not feparate. T 
JEjame doth not mingle with flame as air doth: 
with alr, or water with water, but only remaineth 
contiguous j as) it cometh to pafs betwixt confifting, 
= bodies. Bacon's Natural Hiftorys 
PTP a , Phe loudemifrule ^ , Ths 
“Of chaos ta remoy'd; leit fierce extremes 
Cintiguous, might diftemper the Whole frame. Milte- 
Rit E E a 
Upon the globe, ‘a mathematlck point“, ” 
Only divides: thus happinefs and mifery, 
And all extiémes, are Mill contiguous. 
w 7 Derbarms Sophy. 
Diftinguifh them by the dimination of the lights 
«and Shadows, joining the vonticuoas objedts by the 
+ participation of their colours. Dryden's Dufrefhoy. 
w- When 1 viewed it toa near, the two halt of 
“the paper did not appear fully divided from’ one 
, another,” bat feemed-conriguoes at one ‘of their 
“angles, ? 4 U SNewtons Optickse. 
2. It Kas fometimes svih. °° 
Water, being “Contiguous witb ‘air, cooleth it, 
* but moifteneth it not. © Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Conti’cuousty. adu. [from contiguous. }. 
Without any intervening fpaces. > . 
t+, “Thus difembroil'd, they take their proper places 
1 The next of kin contigaoufly embrace; ° 
And foes are funder'd by a larger fpace. 
Se is ae Dl Dryden's Qvid: 
Conri*evousness, w. f [from contigu- 
ons, ] Olofe connexion ; coherence, Did. 
UO NTINENCE. 


>s 
T 


Dies 


bey. (continentia, Bat. J 


d. Kefraint; command of one’s felf- 
awe Jie knew what to fay; he kuew alfo when. te 


a leavevoff, a continence which: is praétifed: by few 


writers. - Dryden's Fablis, Prefaces 
z. Forbearance of lawful pleafire. » 
sa Content’ without” lawful yenery, iis eoniinence 3 
without unlawful, chaftitye. Grow's Colmologias 
“3. Chaltity in general, r 
4 Where is he?—— T 
ae —Io hee chamber, making a fermon of conti- 
nency to her, aud rails, and {wears, and rates. 
Obgkefpeare’s Taming of the Shrewe. 


> Suffer not difhonour to approach 

‘Th'imperil feat; to virtue confecrate, 
“Yo.jutice, continence, and nobillly. 

a Shatclprares-Titus Andronicus, . 
Moderation in lawful pleafures. 

Chaftity, is either ab{tinence or, continence ab- 
ftinence is that of virgins or widows; continence, 
“of married perfons. - 4 Tuglore 


5. Continuity ;. 


4 


CON 


5. Continuity ; uninterrupted courfe, , 
Anfwers ought to be made before the fame 
judge, before whom the depofitions were produced, 
left the continence of the courfe fhould be divided ; 
or, in other terms, left there thauld be a difconti- 
nuance of the caufe. ` Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
CO'NTINENT. adj. (continens, Latin.] 
1. Chalte; abftemious in lawful pleafures. 
Life a 
Hath been as continent, as chafte, as true, * 
As I am now anhappy. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
2. Reftrained; moderate ; temperate. 
I pray you, havea continent forbearance, till the 
fpeed of his rage goes lower. Shakefp. King Lear. 
3. Continuous ; connected. s ; 
The north-eaft part of Aba, if not continent 
with the weft fide of America, yet certainly is the 
leaft disjoined by fea of all that coat of Afin. 
Brerewood on Languages. 
4 Oppofing ; reftraining. 
My defire 
All continent impediments would o’erbear, 
That did oppofe my will. Shakefpeare. 
CONTINENT, a. f. [continens, Latin.] 


4 


1. Land not disjoined by the fea from |. 


other lands. ' 

Whether this portion of the world were rent 

By the rude ocean from the coarinent, s 
- Or thas created, it was fore defign’d E li 
To be tbe facred refuge of mankind. Waller. 

The declivity of rivers will be fo much the lefs, 
and therefore the continents will be the lefs drained, 
and will gradually increafe in humidity. 

Bentley's Sermons. 
z. That which contains any thing. This 
fenfe is perhaps only in Shake/peare. 
O cleave, my fides! ~ 
Heart, once be ftronger than thy continent 3 
Csack thy frail cafe. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Clofe pent-up guilts 
Rive your contending continents. Shak. King Lear. 
Jo CONTINGE. v.n. [comtingo, Lat.] 
To touch; to reach; to happen. Di&. 
Conti’ncence. ) 2./ [from contingent.) 
Conti’ncency.§ ‘The quality of being 
fortuitous ; accidental pofibility. 

Their credulities affent unto any prognofticks, 
which, confidering the contingency in events, are 
only in the prefcience of God. Brotua’s Vulg. Err. 

For once, O heav'n! unfold thy adamantinc 

book; i 
Jf not thy firm, immutable decree, 
At leaft the fecond page of great contingency, 
Sach as confifts with wills originally free. Dryden. 

Ariftotle fays, we are not to build certain: rales 

upon the contingency of human actions. South. 
CONTINGENT. adj. [contingens, Latin.} 

Falling out by chance ; accidental; not 

determinable by any certain rule. 

Hazard naturally implies in it, firft, fomething 
future; fecondly, fomethIng contingent.  Sourb. 

I fieft informed myfelf in all material circom- 
ftances of it, in more places than one, that there 

. might be norhing cafual or contingent in any one of 
thofe cireumftaaces. & Woodward. 

CONTINGENT. mf > 

1. A thing in the hands of chance. 

By contingents we are to underftand thofe things 
which come to pafs without any human forecaft. 

Grew's Cofmologia. 

His onderftanding could slmoft pierce into fu- 
ture contingents, his conjectures improving even to 
prophecy. . South's Sermons. 

2. A proportion that falls to any perfon 
upon a divifion: thus, in time of war, 
each prince of Germany is to furnifh 
his contingent of men, money, and mu- 
nition. 

Conti GENTLY. adv. [from contingent.) 
Accidentally ; without any fettled rule. 

1 


C O.N 


Tr is digged out of the earth centingently,. and o- 
differently, as the pyrite and agates. 
Weodasard’s Natural Hiflory. 
Corri’xcentwess. 2. fi [from contin- 
gent.) Accidentalnefs. 
CONTINUAL. adj. [continuus, Latin.] 
1. Inceffant ; proceeding -without _inter- 
ruption; fuceeflive without any {pace of 
- time between. Continual is wled of time, 
and continuous of place. = 
He that is of a merry beart, hath a continual 
feat. ‘ Proverbs, xy. 
Other care perhaps j 
May have diverted from continual wateh ' 
Our great forbiddere „~ Milton. 
` Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. Pope. 
z, [In law.) A continual claim is made 
from time. to time, within every year 
and day, to land or other thing, which, 
` in fome refpect, we cannot attain with 
out danger. For example, if I be dif- 
feifed of land, into which, though J 
have right into it, I.dare not enter for 
fear of beating ; it behooveth me to 
hold: on ‘my right of entry to the, beft 


‘opportunity of me and mine heir, by 


approaching-as near, it as I can, once 
every year as long as I live; and fo I 
fave the right of entry to my heir. 
M, 2 Cowell. 
3. It is fometimes ufed for perpetual. » 
Conti’nvatty. adv. [from continual.] 
1. Without paufe ; without interruption. 
The drawing of boughs into the infide of a 
room, where fire Is. continually kept, hath been 
‘tried with grapes. aa ‘Bacon. 


‘2. Without ceafing. 


Why do nox all animals continually increafe in 
bignefs, during the whole {pace of their lives? ; 
5 Bentley's Sermons. 


CONTINUANCE. n.f. [from continue.) 
1. Succeflion uninterrupted. ‘ 

The brote immediately regards his own. prefer- 

vation, or the continuance of his fpecies. 

i Addifin's Speélator. 
z. Permanence in one ftate. i 
Continuance of evil doth in icfelf increafe evil. 

- Sidney. 
A chamber where a great fire is kept, though 


" 


the fire be at one flay, yet with the continuente 


continually hath its heat increafed. p Sidney. 

Thefe Romith cafuifts {peak peace to the con- 
fciences of men, by fuggefting fomething which 
fhal! fatiafy their minds, notwithftanding a known, 
avowed continuance in fins. - Soutb. 


‘13. Abode in a place. 


4. Duration ; laftingnefs. 
,* You either fear his humour, or my negligence, 
that you call in queftion the continuance of his 
love. _ Shakifpreare’s Tevelfrh Night. 
' Their duty depending upon fear, the one was nf 
no greater continuance than the other.  Haytvurd. 
That pleafure is not of greater continuance, which 
arifes from the prejudice or malice of its hearers. 
‘ A Addifon’s Frecbolder. 
g« Perfeverance. > ; 
To them who, by patient continuance in welle 
doing, feek for glory, and honour, and immorta- 
lity, eternal life, ’ Rorans, ii. 7- 
6. Progreffion of time.o1 i+. 
1 In thy book all my members were baiecth 
which in continuance were fafhioned. 
Pfalm, exxxix. 16. 
7. Refiftance to feparation of parts; con- 
tinuity. 
- Wonl, tow, cotton, and raw filk, have, befides 
the defire of continuance in regard of the tenuity 
of their thread, a greedinefs of moifture. Bacen. 
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Conri'nvate. adj. (continuatus, Latin.) 
1. Immediately united. s 
We are nf him and in him, even as though 
our very fich and bones fhould be made continuate 
fr withhis, i Hookers 
2. Uninterrupted; unbroken. n 
A moft incomparable man, breath'd, as it were, 
„To an untirable and continuate goodnefs. 
iale Sbakefpears"s Timen. 
A clear bndy broken to fmall pieces produceth 
white; and becometh moft black while it i3 con- 
tinwate and undivided, as we fee in decp waters and 
thick glaffes. Peachgm. 
Conti’nuatevy. adv. [from continue 
ate.} ‘With continuity ; without inter- 
_ Tuption. À: i 
, ‘Fhe water afcends gently, and by intermiflions ; 
but ic falls continuarely, and with force. ` Wifkinse 
CONTINUATION. n. f. (from continuate.) 
Protraćtion, or fucceflion uninterrupted, 
Thefe things muft oeeds be the works of Pro- 
vidence, foe the continuation of the fpecies, and 
upholding the world. Ray. 
The Roman poem is but the fecond part of the 
ias; a continuation of the fame ftory. Dryden. 


4 
CONTINUATIVE. nfe [from continuate.} 
_ An expreffion noting permanence or 
duration, A 
To thefe may be added continuarives: as, Rome 
remains to this day; which includes ar leait two 
propofitions, viz. Rome was, and Rome is. 
é ` Watts's Logike 
Continua TOR. n.f. [from continuate.] 
He that continues or keeps up the feries 
or fucceffion. g j 
It feems injurious to Providence to ordain a way 
of produdtion which fhould deftroy the producer, 
- or contrive the continuation of the fpecies by the 
deftrudtian of the continuater. Brown's Vulg, Erre 


To CONTINUE. v. n, [coutinuer, Fr. cone 


tinuo, Latin.] 
1. To remain in the fame ftate, or place. 
The multitude continue with me now three days, 
and have nothing to eat. Matthew, xv. 32e 
The popular vote 
Inclines here to continue, and build up here 


A growing empire. Milton 
« Happy, but fur fo happy ill fecur‘d, , 
Long to continse. a | Milnne 
He fix days and nights : 
Continued making. Milton. 


2. To lat; to be durable. 

Thy kingdom fhall not continue. 

1 Samuel, xiii. 14e 

For here have we. no continuing city, but we 
feck one to come. Hebrews, xiii, 146 

‘They imagine that an animal ot the longeft du- 
ration fhoald live in a continued motion, without 
that eet whereby all others continue. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
3» To perfevere. 
If ye continue in my word, then are ye my dif- 
ciples indeed. . Jobn, vill. 31. 
Down rufh'd the rain 
Impetuous, and røntinsed till- tho earth 
No more was feen. 
To CONTINUE. v. as 
t. To protract, or hold without interrup- 
tion. 
O contirus thy loving kindnefs unto them, 
; “ Phat xxxvi. to. 
1 You know how-to make yourfel happy, by 
only continuing fuch a life as you have been long 
accuftomed to lead. Pope. 
2. To unite without a chalm, or interven? 
ing fubftance. 

„The ufe of the navel is to continue the infant 
unto the mother, and by the veftels thereat’ to 
convey its aliments and fuftenance. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
The 


Miken, 


CON 
The dark abyfs, whofe boiling gulph 
Tamely endur'd a bridge of wond’rous length, 
From hell continued, reaching the utmoft orb 
Of this frail world. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Here Priam’s fon, Deiphobus, be found, 
hofe face and limbs were one continued wound ; 
Dithoneft, with Jopp’d arms, the youth appears, ` 
Spoil’d of his nofe, and fharten’d of his cars. 
’ Dryden's Zineid. 
Where any motion or facccflion ia fo flow, as 
that it keeps ‘a lie with the ideas in our minds, 
there the feries of a conftant continued fucceffion is 
loft; and we perceive it not but with certain gaps 
of reft between. Locke. 
CONTI NUEDLY. adv, [from continued.] 
Without interruption ; without ceafing. 
By perfeverance, 1 do not underftand a conti- 
gvedly uniform, equal courfe of obedience, and 
duch as is not interrupted with the leaf a& of fin. 
e Norrin 
CoxnTI'NUER. z. /. [from <ontenae,) Hay- 
ing the power of perfeverance., >| 4 
1I would my horfe had the {peed of your-tongue, 
and fo good a continuer.. ere 
: Shakefpeare’'s Much ade abour Nothing. 


Continuaty.2.f. [coatinuitas, Latins) | 


1. Connexion uninterrupted; -cohcfion 3, 
clofe union. no ot 
Ic is certain, that in all bodies there is'an appe- 
tite of union, and evitation of folution.of conti- 
mity. | ew yf Bacon's Natural Hiftary. 
, Alter the, great lights:there mut be great ho-, 
dows, which we call polep; becaofe inarepiity 
the fight woold be tired, if i¢ were, qttraéted bysa 
continuity of glittering objeetss vy, 1, 1 Dryden 
- Ft wraps itfelf about the flame, and by its genti- 
tmvily hinders any afr óraniire from coming. ©“ 7 
oe . 1 i Addis on! Traby. 
2velh phyfick.sery7> Ve giro F yee ot 
. That texture or cohefions of: the parts, pf, an 
animal bodys upon the deftmmétion of which there 
is faid co be ajfolutign of comtinuityercs ur Quincy. 
‘As in the natural body a,wound.ori Solution of 
c continuity is worle thana sormoptchuineyy, fo in the 
_fpiritoal. - Bacon's Effays. 
prs fo}id parts maygbe contrafted by diffolving 
theircontinnity 5 for a fibre, cut through, contracts 
itfelf. 4, e a A a 
Conti Nuoùs. adj. [continuus,..Latin,] 
Joined togetherwithout the intervention 
of anyfpace! * siiin caitislas tn’, 
As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, 
the dark intervals muft be diminifhed, oti} phe 
neighbouring rings become pon easel are 
blended. p k4 $" Newton's Optichs. 
To whofe dread expanfe, S a: 
Continuous depth, and wond'rons length of courte, 
Ovr flooda are rills. Thomfon' s Summer, 
To CONTO'RT. ~. ay {contortus, Latin.) 
To twit; to.writhe, 
The vertebral arteries are variaofly contorted) .: 
o~ - Ray. 
Air feems to confit of (pires centorted into {mall 
fpheres, through the interftices of which the par- 
ticles of light may freely pafs. Cheyne. 
Conto’rrion.2./ [from contort] Twit; 
wry motion; flexure. _ "i 
Difruption they would be în danger of, upon a 
great and fudden ftretch or contorticn. er 
. Ray on the C: caticn. 
How can the acquire thofe hundred graces and 


s motions, and airs, the céntertions of every mufcular 
motion in the face ? Swift. 


CONTO'UR. n. f. [French.] The outline ; 


the line by which any figure is defined 
or terminated, ° 


Co’nrra. A Latin prepofition, ufed in 
compofition, which fignifies againf, 

CONTRABAND. adj. [cottrabando, Ital. 
contrary to proclamation.] Prohibited > 
allegal ; unlawful. 


| 


CON. 


If there happen to be found an irreverent expref- 
fions ur a thought too wantin, in’ the cargo, let 
them be ftaved or forfeited, like contraband goods. 

Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

To CONTRABAND. v.a. [from the ad- 

jetive.] To import goods prohibited. 
To CONTRACT. v. a. [contradus, Lat.] 
1. To draw together into lefs compais. . 
+- Why love among the virtues is not known a 

Tt iz, that love contraé?s thein al} in one. Donne. 
2. To leffen ; to make lefs ample, ¿, 

In all things detuctude docs contra and, narrow 

our faculties. i Government of the Tongue. 
3. To draw the parts of any thing together. 
|. PTO him the angel with conned brow, Milton, 
4 Tomake a bargain. .2.. ouit 

On him thy grace did liberty below; 4: < 
But firit contracted, that, if ever found, Da 
His head fhould pay the forfeit. , Dryden's Fables. 


£ t 


3. To hetroth ; toafiance. q 
| The truth isyithe and J, long fince contracted, : 
| Are now fo fure chat nothing can diffolve nse - 
- rr Shakefpearc. 


She was a lady of ‘th higheft condition in that 
country, and tontradiltho a hian‘of merit and god- 
a Itty) sare sh cine iam, 1e Va Taler. 
6.-<Lo procure; to, bring™; .to incur; to 
| draws to.get. fu 8 ner k 
| 9¢ OF enemiesshe couldinotibnot eontra good ftore, 
| whilemoving in fo high-afphere. King Charlies 
He that but tonceivesa crime in thought, s u 
Contreéis the danger of an actual fault. 
anc tet] en NC aA Dydis: Jeepa.. 
-Like friendly colours; found:them both unite, . 
‘And eagh from cach contrat new ftreogth and light. 
Bele e oh ot Me * Pope. 
3 Such Bellavigue: we ‘sentria? - by “havieg@meth 
converted with perfoos of high ftations. — Swift. 
4. To-fhorten : asydife was conratted. 
. To epitomife ;' to'abridgė t" ~% > 
Vp Wu SION gis yee 
oLONTS her. 0.'2. ae 
[apes up 3 to grow fhort. 
+- Whatever empties the veffelt, gives room to the 
4 res to contea. t OM Arbutbtot on Alimentss 
z:*To Warpain : as to Contradt’ for á quan- 
| tity of prowifioys. y "a iyaa 
onTRA‘ Ch. “part. adj. [from:the.verb. ] 
; “Affianced ; contratted. .syw erg haisp 
uv ye Firft was he fentrad to lady hoey.. ars 
| Yong mother Tiyes a witnefs to that.vow... i n 
“oe Shakefpeare's Richard M11. 
"Kaci. 


. 


CONTR ACT. if, | rom the’ verb, 
ently accented on thé laft.] =~) l 

« An att wheréby two parties are brought 
together ; a bargain; a compatten1 

) “The agreement upon ordersyby mutual central, 

f jwith the-confent to exccute.them .by common 

| ftrength,. they make: the rife of all civil 
fa lle il ES ang Temple. 
Shall Ward draw contrair: with a ftate(mian's 


Akira tee Sw 
Or Japhet pocket, Hke his-grace,a will? ` Pope. 
2° An act whereby a man and woman are 
betrothed to one another. ? y 
‘Touch'd_ yod the vbattardy of Edward's chil- 
a }> dren Pm een my p? 
aI did, with his contyeé with lady Lucy, 
And his contra by deputy in France. i 
nt an Sbakefpeare’s Richard 11. 
3. A Writing in which the terms of a bar- 
gain are included.” poe 
CONTRA'CTEDNESS. 2. f. [from contrad- 
ed.] The ftate of being contracted; 
contraction. — Did. 
ConrracrisiLity. 2. fe [from con- 
traGible.) Poftibility of being contract- 
cd; quality of fuffering contraction. 
By this continoal contra@ibility and dilatability 
by differcnt degrees of heat, the air is kept ina 
conflant motione Arbuthnot. 


je 


govern- f { pofe. G 


CU N 
ContRa'cTIBLE, adj. [from covtra®.] 
| Capable of contraction. 

Small air bladders, dilatable and contractible, are 
capable to be inflated by the admiffion of air, and 
to fubfide at the expulfion of it. z 

i Arbuthnot on Alimentse 
CONTRA'CTIBLENESS. 2, j. [from con- 
tra@ible.| The,quality of fuftering con- 
traction, ` ue ADT. 


CONTRACTILE. adj. [from contract. ] 
Having the power of contraction, or of 
« fhortening itfelf, i 
The arteries are elaftick tubes, endaed with a 
cqntraéfile force, by which they {queeze and drive 
the blood fill forward, Arbuthnor-on Aliments. 
Conrra’crion. mf. [contradio, Lat.] 
1.” The act of contracting or fhortening. 
! The main parts of the poem, fuch as the table 
and -fentiments, no tranflator can prejudice but by 7 
| omifiions or contraétiont. Pope's Effay on Homere 
2. The act of fhrinking or fhrivelling. . 
| e Oil of vitriol will throw the Romach into invo- 
| lutitary contra€fionr. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. The flate of being contracted, or drawn 
into a narrowcompafs, ` ' 
> Some things induce a contraftion 


. in’ the nerves,. ¢ 

| placed in the mouth-of the ftomach, which is a 

| great caufe of-appetite.” w on Bacon: 
"1 Comparing the quantity of contraficn and ila» 

| tation*miade’ by all the degrees of cach colotr, I} 


i found it greateft in the red. Wetuton’r:Optickse 


As di z 


[In grammar.}.,The.reduétion of two. 
vowels or fyllables toone. as yoà 
5. Any thing-in its ftate of abbreviation 
i or contraction: as, the writing ts full of 
| contractions. i” ' 
Conrra’ctor. 2. f. [from contra. One, 
| of the pie to a contraét or bargain.’ ` 
|- {Let the méafure éf-your affirmation’ or denial 
te the underftanding of your contracto ; -for he 
that"deceives the buyer or the feller by fpeaking 
what is true, in a fenfe not underftoad by the 
other, is a chief.»  Taylor*s Rule of Living Holy. 
All matches, friendships, and focicties, are dan~ 
gerousvand inconvenient, where the contraffors arec; 
notequals y ag oe hoca L Efirangee 
To, CONTRADICT. v. a. [contradico, 
| aa “aes N no 
1. To oppofe verbally ; to affert the con- 
| trary to-what.has been afferted. . > 
It isnot lawful to contradiéf a point of hiftory 
which is known ta,all the world, as to make 
| Hannibal, and Scipio contemporaries with Alex- 
anders) dya d > Dryden. 
| 2..To be- contrary to; to repugn; to op- 


Te ao g 
truth. > Hookes 
u elong mi at Diconradia your banessie]” e 
¿If you will marry, make your loves to mes 
FW Mews o: mA O es King Hear. 
CONTRADI'CTER. a. f. [from contraaiG,} 
_ One that contradigts; one that oppofes 3 
|, anoppofer., “+ 5, A iy 
If no contradifter appears, herein, the fuit will 
furcly be good,’ x * Ayliffe’s Parergone 
If a gentleman is a littte fincere in his reprefen- 
tations, he is fue to have a dozen conrradiéfers. 


P Swifts Vierb of Ireland. 


CONTRADICTION. m/f. [from contradi@.] 
1. ‘Verbal oppofition ; controverfial affer- 
tion. 


> No truth can contradié? any 


That tongue, 
Anfpir'd with contradificn, durft oppofe | 

A third part of the gods. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Z. Oppofition, =: ` ‘ 

d Confider him that endureth fuch contradifion 
of finners again himfclf, lelt ye be wearied. 

. Hebrews, xii 3e 

3. Incon- 


AN 


j CON 


3-Juconfiftency with itfelf;, incongruity 
n words or thoughts. 

Camhe make, drablefs death ? That were ©, 
Strange contradigticn, which tå Gad himftif 
SImpoffible is hed; an argument =, 

Of weaknefs, not of pow'r, Ailton’: Por. Loft. 

The dpoftie’s advice, tn be angry and-tin not, 
was a contradicion in their philofophy. ’ 

F ` 5 South's Sermon. 

Af truth be ance perceived, we do thereby alfp 
perecive whatfoever is falfe in contradiction to it, 
ot e Crew's Cofmologig. 

4- Coantrariety, tthought or effect. 

All centradiGtions grow in thofe minds, which 
neither abfolutely climb the rock of virtue, -nor 
freely fink into the fea of vanity. Sidney: 
+ Laws human muft be made without centradiFron 
unto any pofitive law in fcriprure. » Hookera 

CONTRADICTIQUS, adj. [from sonra- 
dit.) Mo 2 pe jrw A 
3.UF ied with contradictions ; inconiiftent: 

Whe rules of dceency, of government, of jukice 
itfelf, aid tb diferent in omo place fiut wh et tiy. 
arein another, fo party-coloured and zoteraaifiws, 
that ‘one would think the fpecies UF men altered 
scearding to, theirclimatese «j5c{ "by 1151 Cefer, 

2. Inclined to contradié& ;, given to cavil.; 
3.. Oppofire to s¢inconfiltent with. 
s Where the mt. iwi unmanly, andthe expecatian 
immoral, or contra-lictious ta-theatteibutes of Gods 
eur hopes -wA aught never te-antertsigia’: ne Galfer. 
Céntranicriovuswesds m. fi [from cérs 
radnom] = ted fe aysiri 


1.“Incontitency 5 eGiitharlsty 0 telele y+ 


This opinion was, fortes abliAkey and cwererdi¢- 
filigi; Vieworthyofstad refined Ipritof:Piato. 
AW ediren sty (ss: AA 1 Avgreisy 

2. Difpoftion to cavil; difputatious tem- 


PRD [ Carter amon) Avy. necro aac 
Con kepnerges iad. Chom 
“she i te R Oah teas 
sige) Lacon) BOE 9P- 
pofitelyeto otherse, > seihar oom. ser a! 
or Stehas hive difcwurted hereon, hava fodiyerfely; 
contritily, Or. contradidf rily dcliyercs. themfelves, 
that'no atfischativellrdaiebence canbe yeatgnably 
dedoced. it ae) bi er tbe itt woo euB. 
CoRTPRANT ETORT ass rey. E eow» 
HPhdistory J Oppofitiou in the- highett 
wee as ROMIA TAIR 
CONTRADI'GTORY. adj, [contrađidotiuh, 
Pian J iona se glogyo ot 
e a a 
1,Q pofite. tos Mueonátene itho, Vij 
st Jews hold, that in, cafe two rabbies Mould 
fappen’ to contradiét one'mothér, they were’ yet 
bound to believe the rintPadictory atfertions of both. 
Pei Soxth's Sermons. 
“(The feher of thofe gentlemén arcc molt ab-: 
furd, and contradiffory to common fenfe. „ag 
mr. Dy. oy whldifons Frgeboldir. 
2. [Inlogiek. ]-Thatwhich is in the fullett 
oppofition, where’both the ternis of one 
“propofition are oppofite to thofe of an- 
other, a] Ae ro rares < 
Costrant eToRyY. nefi! A propofition 
which oppofes another in all its: terms ; 
h s 
‘contrariety ; inconfiftency. * 
“Avis common with princes ta will contradicfoyics 3 
for it is the folecifm of power to think to com- 
mand the cpd, and yet not to endure the means. 


To afrit unto! him’ a power of eleétion, not 

-to chule this oy that indifferently, ia tp make the 

fame thing to be determined to ory, and to be not 
determined to one, which are contradifforict. 

ie Brancballs Anfwer tp Hobbes, 

Gorrrapistaxction. a. fn [from'con- 

`- " pradiflinguifo.| Ditin@ion, by oppolite 

qualittes., > - - ' 
We mut trace tht foulin. the ways of ingel- 
<teftoal a@tions, whereby w say come to the dif- 


| „main; {cope of a.difeafe points opt at 


vo} 
CON{ea- 


| traties 5 3%) every ving Mt g- 
Bacon. |, ` en both f 


CRNS 


stiga knowledge of what ls meant by imagination, 
in contradyjtingtidn tò fome other, powers. 

- A ë ` , Glanvilles Scepfis, 

* That there are fuch things 23 fins of infirmity, 

| în ccntrdd'finGtion to thofe of prefumption, is a. 

truth not to be quc@ioned, om South. 

To CONTRADISTINGUISH..: y. A. 

[from còntra and difinguifh.| “To diiin- 


| guifh not imply by differential but by, 


oppofite qualities, -r . 
} Tbe primary idcas we have peculiar to body, as 
contradiinguphed tó fplrit, are the cohtfion of hd, 
and cénféquehtlt feparable, parts, and a powet cf 
cormunitanhy potion by impulfe." + ~ Locke. 


- Théfe ors our €omplex ideas of foul and body,-f. 


| as centradifinguified.™ ">. adi we Locke. 


CONTRAFISSURE: m/f. [from contraand |. 
- > be r? 


Sre VE A a i 
Çaptufions, when great, da ufually product 4 
fiffure'or crate of the teull, either in tT fame part 
where the blow way ifi€tédy-and then'it'{s ralled- 
files or in’ the contrary’part, ia whieh ‘hfe it 
obtains the ndme’of coatvapffure.” Vto Wifeman. 
o CONTRAINDICATE. g, a, [covtra 
myi.ams a MAIR 4 
and igdico, Lat]. fo point, out fome 
„peculiar or incidental fymptom or mer 
ithadof. cure ; contrerysto whazthe genè-. 
ral tenour of the malady requires, + *" 
. tVoinies Weve thelo infe in! this malady g but the 
ageand {ex of thepationtyor other yrgcot or cone 
traindicazing Symptoms, maft-be obferdate| © i 
due 39430 as [harap ce O62,fuinptiond 
ONTÉATNDIGA TION. 2. fr [from con- 
traindicate.}' Nd ye griaibualgeay oA 
‘which forbids thar to Be dore which’ 


— “st 


fir o arash dy CO dae Satire 
I encavaensn give the matt fimple ide af the 
diftemper, and, Shy froneradice ayMgafting from, 
the complications Gf the firft, or tpe gtrpidy ica ns- 
to the fecond. a Arean te lir rA 
oxra an GER AA eiar, Fench.) 
“In fortjfidatin isan out wale built About 
the main wall of 4 citys; : icGardeys. 
Contrani TENcy. z. ff fromeotraand 
niters Entepil Redétion 51a rebftencyra-. 
gaini preffure. .bessvau7 . fy yew. 
Conrraposirron. m: fe- [from" tontra 
and pgiifer.] A plating ‘overagainit?’ 
TON TRAREG UMA RITS. 2a Ja [from carts 
tra ànd regularity: } ‘Contiariet; to rule. 
, It is not only its not promoting, but itfozpoling, 
or at leaids natural aptnefs to oppofe, the gredteft 
| and befofiends; fo that itis not fo properly an 
irregularity as a coatreregulazjty. Nirvis. 
CONTRARIAN. adj. i o from 
| contrariér, French. ] “Initonfiftent ; can- 
‘tradigory sa termof Jaw. yer 
The very depofitions of witnefles themfelves 
being falfe, various-contézriant, ingle, inconclyud- 
ent. 7 wh f 
CO'NTRARIES. wf. [from contrary.) In 
logitk, propofitions.which defroy each 
other, but of which the falfehood of one 
does not eftablift’ the triith of the other. 
LF Ef two gniverfals differ in quality, they are con- 
gree, ng mine jsa tree, 
ruè together, but they 
e O Wan's Logikk. 


a + 


Theié Can never be 
„may be both falfe., 
ConTRARVety. m/f 
"Latin: | p 
r. Repugnance; oppofition. “2 *’ 3 
The will about dhe and thé fame thing may, in 
contiary respects, have: icontrary inclinations, and 
thatsithoyt contrarietys: , ;) ° . + Heke. 
Making a contrariety the place of my memcry, 
in hor foulnefs 1 beheld Pamelals fairnefs, {iil 
lookingron Mopfa, but thinking On Pamela. Sica. 


= 


4 eAyliffe’§ Parergone. 


[from contrarictas / 


CON, 


» Me which will perfeétly recover a fek, and rea 
| ftore q difeafed, body unto health, muft not endes. 
vour fọ much to bring it toa fate of fimpl- contra- 
, riety, 23 of fiz proportion tn ‘contrariety unto thofe 
evile which are to be cured. ` Hicker. 
Jt principally failed by late fetting outy and Ly 
fome contraricty of weatber at fea. Wotore 
Their'religion had more than negative contraristy 
to virtues ‘Decay of Piety» 
There ts a contrariety between thofe things that 
confcience inclines to, and thofe that entertain the 
fenfes, 2 Southe 
Thefe twd interefts, it is to be feared, cannoe 
be divided ; but they will alfo prove oppofite, and, 
not refting in a bare, diverfity, quickly rife into a 
conira." Ey as Sourbh. > 
There'is nothing more common than centraricry 
of opinions 5‘ nothing more obvious than that’one 
man wholly difbelieves what another only doubts 
| of, and a third ftedfaftly believes and firmly ad- 
| heres to. _ Locke. 
1. Inconfittentey s“quality or: pofiticn de. 
firudtive of its oppofite. , 
r=? Fle willbe'here, and yet he is not here ; 
How can thefe contraricties agree? Se 
pie + ult. Shake Peare’s Henry IVa 
OFPRA RIDY, adol [from contrary. 1! 09 
¢ Ima manner contrary, "o O To o 
Many of them confpire to one and the fame 
ation, and all ‘this contrarii tothelaws of fpkci- 
fick gravity, lin whatever ‘pottura the body be 
formed. oul efor ale Ray on the Creation. 
. Different ways’; ‘indiferent direRions 
“VP hodgh wth men deita habpinefs, fet their wills 
catty ther foWerttrir Ty, aid confeqiéntly! Pme of 
herd fo what is a a dae 
` a We mae 
ONE RAY ain ESE sael from, coniratya) 
Coniraąriejy ; oppo ition.. Did. 
ONTRA‘’RiOUS. adj. [from coutrary.]| Opt 
updfite ;-repugnant tke one tothe other. 
2. iG de body thers, Whar Riad + d smig 
-Th thou cowirds' hint, with hand fo Various, d 
kea Tegahieoate aviass, am om rl 
Terper at rovidence h his fhort cour 
we comet” vate apy 4 
rR ARTY SY. “ade! PH krge 
417 YRC N paT ee) pfe m 
rious.) Oppofitely 3 contrarify. > S.* 
Z a Many things, having full reference “a 
Toone confent, may work cénerdrittfly. ©. 57 
AOL ween DLT Jac SDak pyare'r tiny. 
ONTRA’RIWISE. adv. [contrary and 
RVI 4 ends a eli mae Yo fc i. 
Conver en ae oad 
° © Diverstmedicine’s th greater quantity move ftooly 
“and ia faller urine; andfoy contrariavife, fome 
in greater quantity move ‘urine, and in tmoaller 
fool. ar `` Bacons Natural Hflory. 
-* Every thing that aéts upofi the fluids, mut, at, 
_the fame time, a&t uppn the folids, and dontrariwift. 
ot. ebathnct or Aliments. 
, Oppofitely. ieee we cote i 
F ~ The matter of faith is conftant; the matter, 
| ‘contrartivifé of actions daily changeable. ‘Hooker. 
T4 
|: 


wie r 


eap de 


This requeft was never before made by any other 
Jords; but, centrarivvife, they were humble fuitors 
to havc the benefit and protection of the Englith: 
Freland, 


mil 


laws. ~“ 3 
À y The fun may fer and rife 3, 

« But we, centrurizeife, 
sa, Sleeps, after our fhor€ fight,” a 
“* One everlafting night. —" 
"a Raleigh's Hillary of the World. 


CONTRARY. adj. [contrarius, Latins} 
1. Oppofite; rcgntradiftary:s . hot. fimply. 
different, or not alike, but repugnant, fo 
that one deitroys or obftruéts the other. 
+ Perhaps fome thing, repugsamt to herkind, 1 
By ftrong antipathy the foul may kill ; 
___ But what'can be contrary to the mind, 
Which holds aH contraries ia condra Mill 7- © 
hadida i Davien 


x A Tag TE i 
2. Inconfiftent ; difagreeing. 


Davies on 
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„He that believes it, and» yet lives contrary to ity; 


„ knows that he hath no reafoo for what he docs. 
i- ba Tillstfon. 
The various and c 
‘Gn the world, do not argue that they do notali 
purfuc good ; but that the fame thing is not ‘good 
to every man alike. Locke. 
3. Adverfe; in an oppofite direction. 
The fhip was in the midft of the fea, toffed with 
the waves; for the wind was contrary. s 
J “Marth. xiv. 24. 
Co’wrrary. x. f. [from the adjective.] 
‘1. A thing of oppoftte qualities. 
"No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Than I aad fuch a knave. Shakz/p. King Lear. 
He furg 3 
Why contraries feed thunder in the cloud, 
Gowley’s Davideis. 
* Honour fhould be concern’d in bonour’s caule; 
That ts not to be cur'd by contraries, 
As bodies are, whofe health is often drawn 
from rankeft poifons. > Southern’s Oroonoko. 
2. A propofition contrary to fome other; 
a fact contrary to the allegation. 3 
The inftances braught by our author are but 
„= flender proofs of a right to civil power aad domi- 
nion in the firit-born, and do rather thew the 
contrary. Locke. 
3. On the Contrary, In oppofition ; on 
the other fide. ! 
He pleaded (til not guilty; 
The king’s attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg’d on cxamirations, proofs, confeffions, 
Of diverfe wimeffess, , Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
If juice tood on the fide of the fingle perfon, 
it ought to give good men pleafure to fee that right 
fhould rtk: place; but when, on rbe eentrary, the 
- commonwes) of a whole nation is overborn by 
private intercit, what g sod man but muf lament ? 
Swift. 
4. To the Contrary. To a contrary 
purpofe ; to án oppofite intent. 
They did it, not for want of inftruction fo tbe 
y contrary. s Srilling fleet. 
Jo Contrary. va. [contrarier, Fr.] 
‘To oppofe ; to thwart ; to contradict. 
When I came to court, | was advifed not to ccn- 
trary the king. ~ Latimer. 
Finding in him the force of it, he would no 
further contrary it, but employ all his fervice to 
medicine it. 
GONTRAST. 2. f. (contraffe, Fr.] Op- 
pofition and difimilitude of figures, by 
which one contributes to the vifibility or 
effect of another. 
To Contra‘st. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To place in oppofitior, fo that one 
figure ihews another to advantage. 
2. To thew another figure to advantage by 
its colour or fituation. 
The figures of the groups muft not be all on a 
_ file, thavis, with their faces and bodies all turned 


. 


’ 
ary choices that men make | 


Sidney. | 
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If Chriftianity did not lend its name to ftand in 
the gap, and to employ or divert thefe humours, 
they maft of neceflity be fpent in contraventions to 
the laws of the land. Sawift. 


CONTRAYE RVA. x. f. [contra, againit, 


and yerva, a name by which the Spa- 
niards call black’hellebore ; and, per- 
haps, fometimes poifon in general.] A 
{pecies of birthwort growing in Jamaica, 
where it is much ufed as an alexiphar- 
mick. Miller. 


Conrrreta TION, 2. f. [contredatio, La- 


tin.] A touching or handling. Dif. 


CONTRI'BUTARY.adj. [from cen and rri- 


butary.] Paying tribute to the fame fo- 
vereign. 
Thus we are engaged in the ohjeéts of geometry 
and arithmetick ; yea, the whole mathematicks 
„muft be cenritutory, and ta them all nature pays 
a fubfidy. Glarville’s Secpfis. 


To CONTRIBUTE. v. a. [contribuo, La- 


tin.] To give to fome common ftock ;,to 
advance towards fome common defign. 
England contributes much mare than any other 
of the allies. Addijon on the War. 
Wis malter contributed a great tum of money 
to the fefuits church, which is not yet quite 
Rnifhed. Addifen on Italy. 


To CONTRIBUTE. v.n. To beara part; 


to have a fhare in any actor efiec. 
Whatever praifes may be given to works of 
judgment, there is not even a fingle beauty in them 

to which the invention mutt not cortri/ute. 
a Pope's Effay or Homer. 


Conrrisu TION. x. f [from contribute. ] 


1. The a& of promoting fome defign in 
conjunction with other perfons. 

z. That which is given by feveral hands 
for fome common purpofe. 

Tt hath pleafed them of Macedonia to make a 
certain contribution for the poor faints. Rom. xv. 26. 

Parents uwe their children not only material 
fubfiftence for their body, but much mòre fpiritual 
contributions for their mind. Digby. 

Beggars are now maintained by voluntary contri- 
butions. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

3. That which is paid for the {upport of 
an army lying in a country. 

The people 'twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do ftand but in a fore'd affection 5 
For they have grudg’d us contribution. 

a 1° © Shakefpeares Julius Cæfar. 

CONTRIBUTIVE. adj. [from contribute. | 
That which has the power or quality of 
promoting any purpofe in concurrence 
with other motives. 

As the value of the promifes renders them moft 
proper incentives to virtut, fo the manner of pre- 
pofing we shal find alto highly comridurive to the 
fame end. ! Decay of Pisy. 


the Jame way ; but muft contraff each orher byitheir | CONTRIBUTOR, a. f. {from contribute. | 


feveral pofitions. Dryden. 

ConTRAVALLA Trion. 2. f. [from contra 
and vallo, Lat.} The fortification thrown 
wp by the befiegers, round a city, to 
hinder the fallies of the garrifon. 

When the late czar of Mufcovy firt acquainted 
himfef with mathematical learning, he prattifed 
a'i the rules of circurnvallation and confravallation 
at the fiege of a town in Livonia’ usss Logie, 

To CONTRAVENE. v. a. [contra and 
„venin, Lat.] Vo oppofe ; to obitruct ; to 
baffle. ’ 
Conwrrave’ner. mf. [from contravene. ] 
He who oppofes another. 
CoxTRAVE HR TION. m f. 
potion, 
Vor. L 
3 


[French.] Op- 


i 


One that bears a part in fome common 


, defign; one that helps forward, or'ex- 


erts his endeavours to fome end, in con- 


junction with others. 

I promis'd we would be contributore, 
Aad bear hisicharge of wooing, whatloe'er. Shak. 
A grand contriéuear to our diflencions is pailoen. 
Decay of Piety 
Art thou a true lover of thy countiy? zealous 
s for itsreligious and civil iberties ? and a chearful 
contributcr to all thofe public expences which have 
been thought necetlary to fecure them? sditerdury. 
The whole people were witnefles to the building 
of the ark and tabernacle; they were all contributors 
to it. Forbes. 


Conrri’sutory. adj. [from ne 
Promoting the fame end; bringing al- 
6 


i 3l 
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fiftance to fome joint defign,.or increafe 
to fome common ftock. 


To CONTRI'STATE, w. a. [contrifto, 


Latin.] To fadden ; to make forrowtul ; 
to make melancholy. Not nfed. 
Biacknefs and darknefs are but privatives, and 
therefore have tittle or no activity : fomewhat they 
do centrifate, but very little. Bacon's Nat, Hiffcry. 


Contaisra’ rion. n. f. [from contrifiate. ] 


The a& of making fad; the ftate of 
being made fad ; forrow ; heavinefs of 
heart; fadnefs; forrowfulnefs; gloomi- 
nefs; grief; moan; mournfulnefs; trou- 
ble; difcontent; melancholy. Not ufed, 

Incenfe and nidorcus fmells, fuwch as were of 
facrificés, were tbought to intoxicate the brain, 
and to difpofe men to devotion; which they may 
da bya kind of fadnefs and: eontriffation of the 
fpirits, and partly alfo by heating and exalting 
them. Bacon's Natural Hftory. 


CONTRI'TE. adj. [contritus, Latin.] 


t. Bruifed; much worn. 


z. Worn with forrow; haraffed with the 


fenfe of guilt ; penitent. In the books 
of divines, contrite is forrowful for fin, 
from the love of God and defire of 
pleafing him; and arrite is forrowful 


for fin, from the fear of punifhment. 
1 Richard’s bady have interred now; 
And on it have be‘towed more contrite tears, 
Than from it iffued forced drops of blood. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry Ve 
} With tears 
Warring the-ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, fent from hearts confrite, in fign 
Of forrow uafeign'd, and humiliation meek. 
Milter. 
The contrite finner is reftored to pardon, and, 
through faith in Chrift, our repentance is entitled 
to falvation. Rogers. 


Conrri’reness. 2. f. [from contrite.} 


Contrition ; repentance. Did. 


Contri’tron..2. f. [from contrite.] 


1. The a& of grinding, or rubbing to 
powder. 
Some of thofe coloured powders, which painters 
ufe, may have their colours a little changed, by 
being very elaborately and finely ground ; where I 
fte not what can be juftly pretended for thote 
changes, befides the breaking of their parts into 
Iefs parts by that contrition. Niwton's Opticks. 
. Penitence ; forrow for fin : in the ftri& 
fenfe, the forrow which arifes from the 
defire to pleafe God; diftinguifhed from 
attrition, or imperfect repentance pro- 
duced by dread of hell. s 
What is forrow and eontririon for hn? A being 
grjeved with the confcience of fin, not only that 
we have thereby incurred fuch danger, but alfo 
that we have fo upkindly grieved and pivvoked fo 
good a’God. Hammond's Prafical Catechifm. 
Fruits of more pleafing favour, from thy feed , 
Sowneavith ¢ontriticn in his heart, than thofe 
Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
Of Paradife could have produc’d. Milt, Par. Loft. 
Your fafting, contrition, and mortification, when 
the church and fate appoints, ahd that efpecially 
in times of greater riot and luxury. 
Spratts Sermons. 
My future days thall be one whole contrition ; 
A chapel will I build with large endowment, 
Where every day an hundred aged men 8 
Shall all hvid up their wither’d hands to heav’n. 
D Drydene 


CONTRI VABLE,. adj. [from contrive.) Pof- 
fible to be planned by the mind; pofi- 
ble to be invented and adjufted. 

It will hence appear how a perpetual motion 
may fecmcafily contrivablee  Wilkiny s Dedalus. 
è Con- 


N 
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Conrrivance. n. f. [from contrive. 
1. The a& of contriving ; excogitation ; 
* the thing contrived. 

There is nu work impoffible to thefe contri- 
warces, but there may be as mach acted by this art 
as. caa be fancied by imagination. 

Wilkins Matrbematical Magic. 
Inftrudted, you'll explore 
Divine centrivancey and a God adore. 
Blackmere’s Creation. 
2, Scheme; plan; difpofition of parts or 
caufes. 

Our bodies are made according to the moft cu- 
rious artifice, and orderly contrivance. 

4 Glarwille’s Scep fis. 
3. A conceit ; a plot; an artifice. 
Hase 1 not manag’d my contrivance well, 
To try your love, and make you doubt of mine ? 
Dryden. 
-There might be a feint, @ contrivance in the 
matter, to draw him into fome fecret ambush. 
Atterbury. 


To CONTRIVE. v. a. [controuver, Fr.] 


1. To'plan out ; to excogitate. 
Onc that flept in the comtriviag luft, and waked 
to do it. Skakepeare’s King Lear. 
What more likely to contrive this admirable 
frame of the univerfe than infinite wifdom? 
Tilletfon. 
Our port has always fome beautiful defign, 
which he firft cilablithes, und then centrives the 
means which will naturally conduét him to his end, 
z Dryden. 
2. To wear away, Ont of ufe. 
Three ages, fuch as mortal men contrive. 
Fairy Queen. 
Pleafe ye, we may contrive this afternoon, 
And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs’ health. Shak. 
To Contri‘ve. v. n, To form or defign; 
to plan; to fcheme; to complot. 
Ts it enough 
That masking hahits, and a borrow’d name, 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of hame? Prior. 
CONTRIVEMENT. n, f. [from contrive.] 
, Invention, Di. 


Contriver. 2. f. [from contrive.] An 
inventer; one that plass a defign; a 
{chemer. 

I, the miftrefs of your charms, 

The clofe contriver of all harms, 

Was never call'd co bear my part. Shak. Macbeth. 
Epeus, who the fraud’s contriver was. Denkam. 
Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 

J leave to your contriver, Pope: 

None loves his king and country better, 

Yer none was ever lefs their debtor. Swift. 
Scenes of blood and defolation, 1 had painted 

as the common effects of thofe deftrudtive ma- 

chines; whereof, he faid, fome evil genius, enemy 
to mankind, muft have been the frh contrivere 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 


b 

CONTRO'L. n. J. (controle, that is, contre 
rele, French. ] 

1. A regifter or account kept by another 


officer, that each may be examined by 
the other, 


2% Check; reftraint. \ 
Let partial fpirits ftill aloud complain, 
Think themfelves injur’d that they cannot reign; 
And own no liberty, but where they may, 
Without covtre/, upon their fellows prey. Waller. 
He fhall feel a torce upon himfelf from within, 
and trom the control of his own principles, to engaze 
him to do warthily. South. 
Ifthe fianer fhall win fo complete a-victory over 
hie con{cience, that a!l thafe confiderations fhall be 
able to firjke no terrour into his mind, lay no re- 
ftraint upon his lufts, no control upon his appetites, 
he is certainly tou krong for the means of grace, 
Scuth's Scrmegs. 
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. Speak, what Phebus has infpir'd thy foul 
For common good, and fpcak without control 
Dryden's Hemer, 
3. Power; authority ; fuperintendence. 
The beafts, the fithes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males’ fubjetts, and at their controls. 
> Shakelpeare. 
To Conrro’L, v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To keep under check by a counter 
reckoning. . - 
2. To govern; to reftrain ; to fubjec. 
Authority to convent, to ccrtrol, to punith, as 
far as with excommunication, whomfoever they 
think worthy. Hooker. 
Give me a taff of honour for mine age 5 
But not a feeptre to control the world. 
Sbakefpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 
Who thal contre! me for my works? Eccl v. 3. 
I feel my virtue ttruggling in my foul ; 
But ftronger paffion does its pow’e control. 
Dryden's Aurenguebe. 
With this he did a herd of goats control, 
Which by the way he met, and flily Role; | 
Clad Jike a country fwain he pip’d and fung, 
And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dryden. 
O, deareft Andrew, fays the humble droll, 
Henceforth may I obey, and thou control, Prior. 


3. To overpower ; to confute: as, be con- 


trolled all the evidence of bis adverfary. 

As for the time while he was in the Tower, 
and the manner of his brother's death, and his own 
efcape, fhe knew thy were things that a very few 
could control. Bacon's Ienry VIL 

CONTROLLABLE, adj. [from control. | 
Subject to control ; tubject to command ; 
fubjeét to be over-ruled. 

Paffion is the drunkennefs of the mind, and 
therefore, in its prefent workings, not controllable 
by reafon. South. 

CONTROLLER. #. /. [from control.] One 
that has the power of governing or re- 
itraiñing ; a fuperintendent. 
He does not calm his contumelions fpirit, 
Nor ccufe to be an arrogant controller. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VL 
The great controller ot our fate 
Deign’d to be man, and liv'd in low eftate. Dryd. 


CONTRO'LLERSHIP. x. f. [from controller.] 

The office of a controller. 

CONTRO'LMENT. 2. f. [from control} 

1. ‘The power or a& of fuperintending or 
reftraining. 


They made war and peace with one another, 

without controhnents _ Davies cn Ireland. 
3. Oppofition; confutation. 

Were it reafon that we Mould fuffer the fame 
to pafs without controlment, in that current mean- 
ing, whercby every where it prevaileth. Hooker. 

4. Refiftance ; hoftility. 
Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 
Controlnent for controlment.  Shakelp. King Jobn. 
Controversial. adj. [from controver- 
Jy.| Relating to difputes; difputatious. 
e Tr happens in ccntroverfial difcourfes-as it docs 
in the affaulting of towns, where, if the ground 
be.but firm whereon the batterics are ere€ted, there 
is no farther enquiry whom it belongs to, fo it 
affords but a fit rife for the prefent purpofe. Lecke. 


Co’nrroversy. m.f. [controverfia, Lat.] 


t. Difpute; debate; agitation of contra 
opinions: a di/pute is commonly oral, 
and a controver/y in writing. 

How cumeth it to pafs that we are fo rent with 
mutual contentions, and that the church is fo 
much troubled ? If men had been willing to learn, 
all thefe coutroverfies might have died the very day 
they were firft brought torth. Mooker. 

Without controwerfy great is th: mytery of god- 


linefs. 1 Timothy. 
a 


2. The ftate of being reftrained ; reftraint. |. 
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Wild controwerfy then, which long had flept, 
Into the prefs from ruin’d cloifters leapt. Derbarte 

This left no room for controwerfy about the titl, 
nor for encroachment on the right of others. Locks 

2. A fnit in law. 

If there be a controverfy between men, and they 
come unto judgment, that the judges may judge 
them, then they fhal! juftity the righteous and con- 
demn the wicked. Deuterongntyy XXV. be 

3- A quarrel. 
The Lord hath a comtreverfy with the nations. , 
- n Jere XV. 31o 
4. Oppolition; enmity. This is an un- 
ufual fenfe. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews ; throwing it afide, 

And ftemming it with hearts of controverfy. 
Shakefpeare's Julius Cafare 
To CO'NTROVERT. v. a. [controverte, 
Lat.] To debate; to ventilate in oppo- 
fite books ; to difpute any thing in writ- 
ing. 7 

f any perfon fhall think fit to conrrovert them, 
he may do it very fafely for me. 

Cheyne’s P bilfopkical Principles. 
Hooker feems to ufe the word contro- 
werfe, if it be not an erratum. 

Perfuafion ought to be fully fettled in men’s 
hearts, that, in litigations and controverfed caufes 
of fuch quality, the will of God is to have them to 
do whatfoever the fentence of judicial and final dc- 
cifion hall determine. Hooker. 

ContTrove’Rtipie. adj. [from contro- 
vert.) Difputable; that may be the 
canfe of controverfy. 

Difcourfing on matters dubious, and many ccna 
trovertible truths, we cannot without arrogancy 
intreat a credulity, or implore any farther affent 
than the probability of onr reafons and verity of 
our experiments. Brown’s Vulgar Errors. 

Conrrove rtist. x». fe [from contc- 
wert.) Difputant; a man verfed or ene 
gaged in literary wars or difputations. 

Who can think himfelf fo confiderahle as not 
to dread this mighty man of demontftration, this 
prince of controwertifis, this great lord and poftetlor 
of firft principles ? Tillerfor. 

Contumacious., adj. [contumax, Latin. ] 
Obftinate; perverfe ; ftubborn ; inflexi- 
ble. 

He isin law faid to be a contumacious petfon, 
who, on his appearance afterwards, departs tha 
court without leave. | Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

There is another very efficacious method fur fub- 
duing the moft obftinate contumacious finner, and 
bringing him into tle obedience of the faith of 
Chrift. Uaemmond’s Fundamentals. 

ConTuMa’ctous.y. adv. [from contuma- 
cious.) Obftinately; ftubbornly ; inflexi- 
bly ; perverfely. 

Contuma‘ctousness. n.f. [from contu- 
macious.| Obitinacy ; perverfenefs ; in- 
flexibility ; fiubbornnefs. 

From the defeription 1 have given of it, a judg- 
ment may be given of the difficulty and conruma- 
cionfnefs of cure. “Wifeman. 

CO’NTUMACY. 2. J. [from contumacia, 
Latin.] 

1, Obftinacy; perverfenefs ; tubbornnefs; 
inflexibility. 3 

Such aéts 
OF contumacy will provoke the higheft 
To make dcath in us live. Atilon's Paradife Loft. 

2. [In law.] A wilful contempt and dif- 
obedience to any lawful fummons or ju- 
dicial order. Alif: Parergon. 

Thefe certificates do orly, in the! generality, 
mention the party's contumacies and difobedience. 

Aylifrs Pavergin. 
' Contu- 


è 
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CONPUMELIOYS, adj. [contamelig/us, La- 
tin.] : 
1: Reproachful; rude; farcaftick ; con- 
temptuous. ! 
With fcoffs and feorns, and contumeljaus taunts, 
n open marketplace produc'd they me 
To be a publick fpetacle.  Shakefp. Henry VI. 
In all the quarrels and tumults at ome, though 
‘the people frequently proceeded to rude contumelions 
‘language, yet no blood was ever drawn in any po- 
pular commotions, till the time of the Gracchi. 
. Swift. 
2. Inclined to utter reproach or practife 
‘infults; brutal; rude. È 
There is. yet another. fort-of conrumelious perfons, 
who indeed are not chargeable with that circum- 
Rance of il employing their wit; for they ufe 
none of it. Government of the Tongue. 
Giving our holy viegins to the ftain 
“OF contumelious, eafly, madbrain’d war. 


Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
3: Produftive of reproach; thameful ; ig- 
nominious, : l 

As it is in the highef degree injorious to them, 

fo it is contumelisus to him. Decay of Piety. 

Contume’Liousty. adv. [from contu- 
“melious.) Reproachfully ; contemptuouf- 
“Ty; rudely. ` 

The people are not wont to, take, fo great of- 
fence, when they are excluded from,-honours and 
offices, as when their perfons are,.contunreljone/ly 

“trodden upon. Hocker. 
Fie, lords! that ynu, being fupreme miagiftrates, 
Thus contumelicafly thould break the peace. 
Shakefpeare's Henry Vt. 
ConruMe’Liousness. n. f. [from contu- 
melious.| Rudenefs; reproach. 
CO'NTUMELY. x». S- [contumelia, =a 
~ Rudenefs 5 contemptuoufnefs ; bitternefs 
- of language ; reproach. 
2 Afthehelm of chief government be in the hands 
of a few of the wealthieft, then laws, providing 
„for continuance thereof, muft make the punith- 
ment of contumely and wrong, offered. unto any of 
„the common fort, fharp and grievous, that fo the 
evil may be prevented. Hooker. 
Th’ oppreffor’s wrong, the proud man’s csn- 
tumelyy 
The pang of defpis’d lovey the law’s delay. 
Sbakelpeare’s Hamlet. 

It was undervalued and depreiled with fome 
bitternefs and contumcly. Clarendon, 
` Why fhould any man be troubled at the con. 
tuonclies of thofe, whofe judgment deferves not to 
be valued ? Tilletfon. 

Eternal contumely attend that guilty title, which 
claims exemption from thought, and arrogates to 
its wearers the prerogative of brutes. 

= Addifon's Guardian. 
To CONTU'SE. v. a. [coutufus, Latin. ] 
1. To beat together ; to bruife. 

OF their roots, barks, and feeds, contufed toge- 
ther, and mingled with other earth, and well wa- 
tered with warm water, there came forth herbs, 
much like the other. Bacon, 

2. To bruife the fleth without a breach of 
the continuity, 

‘The ligature contufer the, lips.in cutting them, 
fo that they require to be digetted before they»can 
unite. Witman. 

Contu’ston, x. f. [from contufia,} 
1. Theat of beating or bruifing, 
2. The ftate of being beaten or bruifed. 

Take a piece of glafs, and reduce it to powder, 
it acquiting by contufisnsa multitude of minute 
furfaces, from 2 diaphanous,. degenerates into: a 
white body. . Boyle ou Colours. 

3» A bruife; a compreffion ofthe, fibres, 
diftinguifhed from a wound. 

That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contufions, and all bruife of time. 

Sbakifpeare's Henry VI, 


ya 
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The bones, in fharp colds, wax biittte; and/allf 


contuficns, in hard: weather, are more hard tocure. 
. Bacon 


CONVALE'SCENGE, |». f. [from conva- 

CONVALE’SCENCY. f leo, Latin.} Re- 
newal of health; recovery from a dif- 
eafe. 

Being in a place out of the reach of any'alarm, 
fhe recovered: her fpirits, to a reafonableconvalef-, 
cence. 4 Clarendon. 

CONVALE'SCENT. adj. [comvateftens, 
Latin.] Recovering; returning to A 
ftate. of health. á 

CONVE NARLE. adj. [convenable, Fr.}, 

1. Confittent with ; agreeable to ; accord- 
ant to. Not now in-ufe; 

He is fo meek, wife, and merciable, 

And with his word his work is convenables 


Spenfer's Pafteralss 


CON 


fpeétive, and feveral other little-conwentenels, Feld - 
not think myfelf bound in Honour to.difcover. , 


Szaift’s Gulliver's, Travels, 


4. Fitnefs of time or place. Ps 

j Ufe no farther:means3.. | 

, But, with all brief and plain conwenicncy, 

' Let me have judgment. Shakelp. Merch. of Kinicea 

CONVENIENT. adj. [conveniens, Lat.]' 

|1. Fit; fuitable; proper ; well adapted’; 
commodious, ie 

The leaft and moft trivial epifodes, or undér 
a@tions,. are either neceflary or conveniente; either 
fo neceffary, that without them the poem muft be 
imperfect; or fo convenient, that’ no others can be 
imagined more fuitable tothe place in-whicl: they 
are. ` Dryden’s Dedication-ta the. Busi. 

Health itfelf is but.a kind of temper, gotten atid 
preferved by a convenient mixture of contraricticess 

z : Arbúibnot en Alimertia 

2. It has either. ża or for before the. follow- 
ing noun: perhaps it ought generally” 
to have for before perfons,.and to before 
things. 

Give me neither. poverty: nor riches, feed me 

+, With food convenient for mes Prov. xxx. 8 

There are fome arts that are’ peculiarly conves 

niert ta fome particular nations. Tillerfor. 
Convenient iy. adv..[from convenienti) 
1. Commodioufly ; without difficulty.. 

I this morning know 
Where we fhall find him moft conveniently 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

2. Fitly; with proper adaptation of part 

to part, or of the whole to the effect 

propofed, 

Te would be worth. the-experiment:to enquire, ; 
whether on no a failing, chariot ‘might be more 
conweniently framed with + moveable fails, whofe 
force may be impreffed from their motion, equi- 
valent to thofe in a windmill Wilkinsa 

CO'NVENT. n. /. [conventus, Latin.J 
1. An affembly of religious, perfons; a, 
body of monks or nuns. 
‘He came to Leicefter a 
« Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend 
With all his convent, 


2: That may be convened.. 
To CONVENE. v. n. [eonvenio, Latin.} 
1. To.come together; to affociate; to 
unite. j 
The fire feparates the aqueous parts from the 
, others, wherewith they were blended inthe con- 
crete, and brings them into the receiver, where 
they convene into a liquor. Boyle. 
In thort-fighted men, whofe eyes are too plump, 
the refraction being too great, the rays converge 
and convene in the. eyes, before they, come at the 
bottom. k Niqtutan’s Opticks. 
2. To aflemble for any publick purpofe. 
There are fettled periods of theit convening, or a 
liberty left to the, prince: for convoking the legif- 
lature. Locke. 
To CONVENE, wv a. , 
1. To call together ; to affemble ; to con- 
voke. 
No man was better pleafed with the convening of 
this parliament than myfelf. Kirg Charles. 
All the factious and fchifmatical people would 
frequently, as well in the oight as the day, convene 
themfelves by the found of a bell. Clarendon. 
And now th’ almighty father af the gods 
Convenes a council in the bleft abodes. 
Pope's Statius. 


abbot, 
honourably recciv'd him. 
Shakefpearee 
2. A rcligious houfe; an abbey; 2 mo- 
naflery ; a nunnery. 
One feldom finds in Italy a {pot of ground more 


2. ‘To fummon judicially. 
| _ By the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal and 
civil caufes, cannot be convened before apy but an 


| TT Wife. 
| apni judge: d Pagi agreeable than ordinary, that is not covered with 
Conve’stence. |w. /. [convenientia, La- amin. Addifons 


Conve’niency. tin.] 
t. Fitnefs; propriety. 
| Conarenieney is, when a thing or a€tion is fo fitted 
tothe circumftances, and the circumftances to it, 
that thereby it becomes a thing convenient. 
Perkins. 
In-things not enmmanded of God, yet lawful, 


To CONVENT. v. a, [convenio, Latin. ], 
To call before a judge or judicature. 
He with his oath ý 
By all probation will make up full clear, 
Whenever he’s conucnted. Shake Meaf. for Meaf. 
They fent forth their precepts to attach men, 
and convent them before themfelves at private 


becaufe permitted, the quettion is, what light hall Howes Bacon's Henry VIL 

fheweus theiconveriency which one hath above an- , f: 

oha Hesker, | CONVE’N TICLE. 2. f. [conventiculum, Laa 
2. Commodioufnefs ; eafe; freedom from}, tin-J 


1. An affembly; a meeting. i 
They are commanded to abitain from all C=, 
wertiches of men whatfoevers even, out of the 
church, to have nothing ta do with publick bufi- 
nefs. Ayliffe’s Parergons 
2. An affembly. for a Generally) 
ufed in an ill fenfe, inclu ing herefy or, 
_ fchifm. 
~ It behoveth, that the place where God fhall be 
ferved by the whole church be a publick place, for 
the avoiding of privy conventichs, which, covered 
with pretence of religion, may ferve unto dangèr- 
ous practices. 6 o Hookers 
Who, far fram fteeples and their faered found, 
Jn fields their fullen conwenticles found. Dryden. 
A fort of men, who are content to be filed of 
the church ‘of England, who’ perhaps attend its 
fervice’in the morning, and go with théir wivés 
l tg aconwenticle in the afternoon Swift. 


3 Fa 3. A 


difficulties, 
Aman putting all his pleafires into one, is like 
a traveller's putting all his goods into one jewel: 
the value is the fame, and the convenience greater. 
South's Sermons. 
Every man muft want fomething for the conve- 
| tency of his Lfe, for which he mutt be obliged to 
others... Catainy’s Scrasrs. 
There is another eenvericuce in this inethod, 
during your waiting, sà 
Swifts Direstiors ta the Fostman. 
3. Caufe of eafe ; accommodation. 
Mf it have nor fuch a convenience, voyages muft be 
very uncomfortable. Witkins’s Marbun. Magick. 
A man alters his mind as the work proceeds, 
and will have this or that convenience More, of 
1 which he lag not thought when he began! 
ne Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
There was a pair of fpetacicsy a packet pere 


Gro 
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3. A fecret affembly ; an affembly where | Conve’rsanLuness. n. f. [from conver- 


confpiracies are formed. 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together 
(Myfelf had notice of your conventicler J 
And all to make away my guiltlefs life. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

An affembly, in contempt. 

Ifhe revoked this plea too, "twas becaufe he 
found the eapected council was dwindling into a 
cenventicle, a packed affembly of Italian bifhops 3 
not a free convention of fathers from all quarters. 

Atterbury. 
Coxve’xticier. n. f. [from conventicle.] 

One that fapports or frequents private 

and unlawful affemblies. 

Another crop is too like to fullow ; nay, I fear, 
at is unavoidable, if the conventiclers’ be pe mitted 
ftill to fcatter. Dryden. 

CONVENTION. 2. f. [conventis, Latin.] 
1. The a& of coming together; union ; 
coalition; junction. 

They are to be reckoned amnngft the moft ge- 
neral atfections of the conventions, or affociations, 
of feveral particles of matter into bodies of any 
certain denominatiun. Boyle. 

2. An affembly. i 

Publick conventions are liable to all the infirmi- 

ties, follies, aud vices of private men. Savi te 
3. A contraét; an agreement for a time, 

previous to a definitive treaty. i 
CONVENTIONAL. adj. [from convention.] 

Stipulated ; agreed on by compact. 

Conventional fesvices referved by tenures upon 
grants, made out of the crown or knights fervice. 

Hales Common Law. 

Conve’ntronary. adj, [from conven- 

tice.) A@ing upon contract; fettled 
by ftipulations. 

_ The ordinary covenants of mof conventionary 

tensnts arc, to pay due capon and due harveit 

journeys. © Carew's Survey. 
CONVENTUAL. adj. [conventuel, French] 

Belonging to a convent y monattick. 

Thofe are called conventual priors, that have the 
chief ruling power over a monaftery. 

Ayliff’s Parergon. 
Conve'nruat. x. f; [from couvent.) A 
monk ; a nun; one that lives in a con- 

vent. 4 

J have read a fermon of a conventual, who laid 
it down, that Adam could not laugh before the 
fall. ` „ Addifor’s Spettatcr. 

To CONVERGE. v. n.. [convergo, Lat.] 

To tend to one point from different 

places. 

Where the rays from all the points of any ob- 
ject mect again, after they have been made to 
converge by reflexion or refraction, there they will 
make a picture of the object upon a white body. 

Newton's Opticks. 
Enfweeping firft 
The lower fkies, they all at once converge 
High to the crown of heaven. ' Themfen's Autunin. 


CONVERGENT. per [ from converge. ] 

Converoinc.§ ‘Tending to one point 
from different parts. 

Convercinae Series. See Serres. 

CONVE'RSABLE. adj. [from converfe. It 
is fometimes written converfible, but im- 
properly ; converfant, couverfaticn, con- 
astfable.| Qualified for converfation ; 
fit for company; well adapted to the 

‘reciprocal communication of theughts ; 
communicative. 

That fire and levity which makes the young 


Tearce converfibl:y, when tempered by years, makes 
a gay old age. _Addifon. 


4. 


` 


fable.] The quality of being a pleafing 
companion ; fluency of talk. 


Conve’rsaBiy. adv. [from converfable.} 
In a converfable manner; with the 
qualities of a pleafing communicative 
companion. 

CONVERSANT. adj. [converfant, French.] 

1. Acquainted with; having a knowledge 
of any thing acquired by familiarity and 
habitude ; familiar: with iz. 

The learning and fkill which he had by being 
convrrfane in their books. -- Hooker. 

Let them make fume towns near to the moun- 
tain’s fide, where they may dwell together with 
neighbours, and be converfant in the view of the 
world. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Thofe who are converfant in both the tongues, 
I leave te make their own judgment of it. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

He ufes the different dialects as one who had 
been converfant with them all. 

Pope's Effay on Homer. 

z2. Having intercourfe with any ; acquaint- 

ed; familiar by cohabitation or tellow- 
fhip; cohabiting : with among or «vith. 

All that Mofes commanded, Joshua read before 
all the congregation of Ifrael, with the women, 
and the little ones, and the ftrangers that were 
canverfant among them ofe Vill. 35- 

ae to be eted with men” 5 
Nor converfart with eafe and idleness. 

Shakefpeare’s King Fobn. 

Old men who have Joved young company, and 
been converfant continually witb them, have heen 
of long life. A Bacon. 

Gabriel, this day by proof thou fhalt behold, 
Thou, and all angels converfant on earth 
With man, or men’s affairs, how I begin 
To verify that folemn meflage. Afiltcn’: Par. Reg. 

To fuch a one, an ordinary coffechoufe gleaner 
of the-city is an arrant ftatefman, an! as much 
fupericur too, asa man converfant about Whitehall 
and the court is to an ordinary fhopkeeper. Locke. 

3. Relating to; having for its object; 

* concerning: with about, formerly r». 

The matters wherein church polity is conwerfant, 
are the publick religious duties of the church. 

Hosker. 

If any think edacation, becaufe it is converfant 
about children, to be but a private and domeftick 
duty, he has been ignorantly bred bimfelf. 

Wotton on Education. 

Difcretion, canfidered „both as an accomplifh- 
ment and as a virtue, not only as converfane about 
worldly affairs, but as regarding our whole ex- 
iftence. Addifin's Speftator. 

Indifterence cannot but be criminal, when it is 
pels about objeéts which are fo far from be- 
ing of an indifferent nature, that they are of the 
higheft importance to ourfelves and our country. 

Addifon's Freebolder. 

Conversa rion. n. f. [converfatio, Lat.] 

1. Familiar difcourfe; chat; eafy talk: 
oppofed to a formal conference. 

She went to Pamela's chamber, meaning to jny 
her thonghts with the fweet converfatien of her 
Gier. á 

What I mentioned fome timé ago in converfa- 
tion, was not a new thought, juft then ftarted by 
accident or occafion, Swift. 

z. A particular aét of difcourfing upon 
any fubject; as, «we bad a long converfa- 
tion on that queftion. 

3. Commerce ; intercourfe ; familiarity. 

The knowletge of men and manners, the free- 
dem of habitudes, and converfation with the brit 
company» Dryden. 

His apparent, open guilt; 
I mean his cenverfaticn with Shore's wife. 
Shakelpcare’s Rickard U1. 


Sidney. 


CON, 


4. Behaviour; manner of a@ing in com-4 


mon life. rs 
Having your converfation honeft among the Gen- . 
tiles. a Peters * 


5. Pra&tical habits; knowledge by long 
acquaintance. : 5 

I fet down, out of long ezperience in bufinefs 

and much corwerfation in books, what J thought 

pertinent to this bufinefs. Bacon. 

By experience and conwerfation with thefe bodies, 

_ a man may be enabled to give a near conjecture at 

the metallic ingredients of any mafs. /#codaward. 


Conve’rsative. adj. [from converfe.]~ 
Relating to publick life, and commerce 
with men 3 not contemplative. 

Finding him little ftudious and contemplative, 
fhe chofe to endne him with comverfative qualities 
of youth. © Wotton. 


Jo CONVERSE. v. 2. [converfer, Fr. 
converfer, Lat.) f 

1. To cohabit with; to hold intercourfe- 
with; to be a companion to: followed” 
‘by with, 

By approvivg the fentiments of a perfon with 
whom he converjed, in\fuch particulars as were juft, 
he won him over from thofe points in which he 
was miftaken. Addifen’'s Freebalders 

_ For him who lonely loves 
To feek the diftant hills, and there converfe 
With nature. Thenfon’s Summer. 
2. To be acquainted with; to be familiar 
ito adtion. K ‘ i 
I will converfe with iron-witted fools, 
And unrefpedtive buys: none are for me, 
That look into me with confiderate eyes. 
Shalefpeare’s Richard 111. 

Men then come to be furnithed with fewer or 
more fimple ideas from without, according as the 
objeéts they ccnaerfe witb afford greater or lefs 
variety. . Lockes 

3. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in 
talk. p 

Go therefore half this day, as friend with friend, 

Converfe with Adam. Miltur's Paradife Loft. 
Mauch tefs can bird with beat, or ith with fowl, 

So well comverfe. Milton's Paradife Lop. 
4. To difcourfe familiarly upon any fub- 
jet: with on before the thing. 3 

. We had converfed fo often en chat fabjeé, and 

he had communicated h's thoughts of it fo fully 
tome, that ] had not the leaf remaining diff. 
culty. A Dryden's Dufrefncy. 
5. To have commerce with a different fex. 

Being afked by fome of her fex, in how longa 
time a woman might be allowed to pray to the 
gods, after having converfed with a man? If it 
were a hufband, fays fhe, the next day; if a 
franger, never. Guardian. 

Co’nverse. n. f. [from the verb. It js 
fometimes accented on the firft fyllable, 
fometimes on the laft. Pope has ufed 
both: the firft is more analogical. ] 

1. Converfation; manner of difcourfing 
in familiar life. 

His comverfe is a fyftem fit 
Alone to fill up all hee wit, Swift. 

Gen’rous conzerfe, a foul exempt from pride, 
And luve to praife with reafon on his fide. Popes 

Form’d by thy converfe happily to feer 
From grave to gay, from lively to levere. Pope. 

z. Acquaintance ; cohabitation; familia- 
rity. 

Though it be neceffitated, by its relation to 
ficth, to a terreftrial converfe; yet it is, like the 
fun, without contaminatiog its beams. 

. Glanville’s Apol. 

By fuch a free converfe with perfons of different 
fects, we fhall find thar there are perfons of good 
fenfe and virtue, perfons.of piety and worth. 

Watts onthe Mind. 


3. [In 
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. [In geometry ; from converfus.] A 
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propoktion is faid to be. the cozver/e of 


another, when, after drawing a conclu- 
fion from fomeijog firit. propofed; we 
proceed to fuppofe what had been before 
* Concluded, and. to-draw -from <it. what 
had been fuppofed. ‘Thus, if two fides 
of a triangle be equal, the angles op- 
pofite to thofe fides are alfo equal: the 
converfe of the propofition is, that if two 
“‘angles of a triangle be equal, the fides 
oppofite to thofe-angles are alfo equal. 
. Chambers. 
Conve’rseLy: adu.” [ from converfe. ] 
With change of ‘order ; in a contrary 
order ; reciprocally. 
CONVERSION. 2./f. [converfio, Latin. ] 
1. Change from one ftate into another ; 
tranfmutation. - 
Artificial converfion of water into ice, is the work 
of a few hours; and this of air inay be tried by 2 
month's fpace. m Bacon. 
There are no fuch natural gradations, and rer- 
werfions of one metal and mineral into another, in 
tbe earth, as many have fancied. 
: Woodward's Natural Hiffory. 
The converficn of the aliment into fat, is not 
properly nutrition. - Arbuthnot on Alimerts. 
2. Change from reprobation to grace, 
from a bad to a holy life. y 
3. Change from one religjon to another. 
They pafftd through Phenice and Samaria, de- 
claring the conwerfion of the Gentiles. Aéts xv’ 4. 
4. The interchange of terms in an argn- 
ment; as, zo virtue is vice; na wice is 
a virtue. * Chambers. 
g. CONVERSION of Equations, in algebra, 
is the reducing of a fractional equation 
into an integral one. 
Conve'rstvE. adj. [from converfe.] Con- 
verfable ; fociable. 
Jo CONVERT. v.a. A Sar ‘Latin.] 
1. To change into another fubftance ; to 
tranfmute. 


If the whale atmofphese was converted into wa-_ 


ter, It would make no more than eleven yards wa- 
ter about the carth. Burnet. 
2. To change from one religion to another. 

Auguftine is converted by St. Ambrofc’s fermon, 

when he came to it on no fuch defign. Hammond. 
3. To turn from a bad to a good life. 

He which cenverterb the finner from the errour 
ef his way, fhall fave a foul from death, and fhall 
hide a muitirude of fios. Fames, v. 20. 

Then will I teach tranfgreffors thy ways, and 
finners thal) be converted unto thee. Pfalm li. 13. 

4. To turn towards any point. 

Cryftal will callify into electricity, and convert 

the needle freely placed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
5. To apply to any ufe; to appropriate. | 

The abundance of the [+a hall be converted unto 
thee, the forces of the Gentiles fhall come unto 
thee. Huiahy\x. 5. 

He acquitred himfe!f not like an hone man; 
for be converted the prizes to his own ufe. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
6. To change one proportion into another, 
fo that what was the {ubjeét of the firft 

- becomes the predicate of the fecond.: 

The papifls cannot abide this propofition cən- 
werted s all fin is a tranfgrifion of the law; but 
every tranfgreffion of the Jaw is fin. The apoffl: 
thererove turns ic for us: all untighteoufnels, fays 
he, is fins but every tranfgreffion of the law is 
unrighteuufrels, fays Auftin, upon the place. Hale. 

Jo CONVERT. v. 7. 
change; to'be tranfmuted. 
E 2 


/Co’NvERT. a. fs “from the verb:} A 


r 


To undergo a 


CON 


’ The love of wicked friends converts to fears 
That fear, to hate. ` Skakefpeare’s Rickard 1, 
They rub out of it a red duit which ecnverteth 
into. worms, which they kill with wine. 
3 > $ Sandys's Travels, 


perfon converted from one opinion or 

one prattice to another. 

The Jefuits did not perfuade the converts to lay 
afide the ufe of images. Stilling fiets Defence 
$ of Difcourfe on Rom. Idol. 

When Platonifm prevailed, the converts ti 
Chriftianity of that fehool interpreted Holy Writ 
according to tbat philofophy. i Locke. 
Let us not imagine that the firft converts onlyrof 

Chriftianity were concerned to defend their, reli— 

gion. Rogers. 
Conve’nrer. 2. f. [from convert.} One 

that makes converts. 
CONVERTIBILITY. n. f. [from conver- 
tible] The quality of being pofible to 
be converted. : 
Conve'RTIBLE. adj. [from convert. ] 
1. Sufceptible of change; tranfmutable ; 
capable of tranfmutation. we 
Minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, 
though of the fame genus; nor reducible into an- 
other genus. | 1 Harvey. 
The gall is not an alkali; but it is alkalefcent, 
conceptible and convertible into a corrofive alkali. 
A . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. So much alike as that one may be ufe 
for the other. À 
Though it be not the real effence of any fub- 
tance, it is the fpecifick effence, to which our 
name belongs, and is convertible with ite Locke. 
Many, that call themfelves Proteitants, look 
upon our worthip to be idolatrous as well as that of 
the Papifts ; and put prelacy and popery together, 
ag terms convertible. Swift, 
Conve RTIBLY. adv. [from convertible.} 
Reciprocally ; with interchange of terms. 
There never was any perfon ungrateful, who was 
not alfo proud; nor, convertibly, any one proud, 
who was not equally, ungrateful, Sowtb’s Sermons, 
Co’nvertire. n. f. [converti, French.] 
A convert; one converted from another 
opinion. Not in wes 
Since you are a gentle convertite, 
My tongue shall hufh again this fturm of war. 
Sbakefpeare’s King Jobn. 
Nor would 1 be a convertite fo cold, 

As not te tell ite i e Donne. 
CONVEX. adj. [convexus, Latin.) Rifing 
in a circular form; oppofite to concave. 

It is the duty of a paiñter, even in this alfo, to 
imitate the convex mirrour, and to place nothiog 
which glares at the border of his picture. 

Dryden's gilts: 

An orb or ball round its own axis whirl 5 
Will not the motion to a diftance hurl 
Whatever duft or fand you on ir place, 

And drops of water % om its convex face? 
Blackmore on the Creation. 
Co’nvex. #, f. A convex body; a body 
{welling externally into a circular form. 
A comet draws a Jong extended blaze; 
From ealt to weft burns thro” th’ ethereal frame, 
And half heav'n’s convex glitters with the flame. 
T A Tickel. 
Conve’xsn. particip. adj. [from convex.] 
Formed convex; protuberant’in a cir- 
cular form. 
Dolphins are ftraight; nor have they their fpire 
tonvexed, or more confiderably embowed than ei- 
ther fhasks, porpoifes, whales, or other ceticeous 
animals. Brown's — Errours. 
Conve’xeny. adv, [from convered.] In 
a convex form. 
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Conve’xty. adv, [from convex.] In a 


4. To bring 


CON. 


They be drawn convextdly 6rooked in one piece? 
yet the dolphin, that carrieth Arion, is concavoufly 
inverted, and hath its fpine depreffed. 3 

e Brown’s Vulgar Errsurse: 


Conve’xity. x. f. [from convex:] Protu- 
.yberance in a circular form. 


Convex gluffes fupply the defet of plumpnefs) 
in the eye, and, by increafing the refraction, make 
„the rays converge fooner, fo as to convene dif- 
tinlly at the bottom of the eye, if the glafs have” 
a due degree of convexity. Newton's Optickre 

Jf the eye were fo piercing as to'defcry even 
opake and little obje&s a hundred leagues off, it 
would do ug little fervice; it would be terminated* 
by neighbouring hills and woods, or, in the largeft 
and eveneft plain, by the very convexity of the 
Bentley. 


_ convex form. $ 

Almoft all, both blunt and fharp, are“convexly. 
conical ; they are all along convex, not only per“ 
ambitum, but between both ends. Grew’s Mufaum. 


Conve’xness. nef. [from convex.] Sphe-- 


roidical protuberance ; convexity. 


Convexo-concave. adj, Having the hol-- 


low on the infide correfponding to the: 


external protuberance. a 
Thefe are the phenomena of thick ronvexo- 


concave plates of glafs which are every where of): 


the fame thicknefs. Newton, 


To CONVEY. wv. a. [cozvebo, Latin.) 
1. To carry; to tranfport from one place’ - 


to another. r 
Let letters be given me to the governours be- 
yond the river, that they may convey me over till 
I come’into Judea. Neb. tie 7e- 
1 will convey them by fea, in floats, unto the: 
place thou fhalt appoint me. 3 Kings, Ve ge 


2. To hand from one to another. 


A divine natural sight could not be conveyed, 


down, without any plain, natural, or divine rule > 


concerning it. Lockes 


3. To remove fecretly. 


There was one conveyed out of my houfe yefter- 
day in this batket. Shak. Merry Wives of Windfor~, 
any thing, as an initrument 
of tranfmiffion ; to tranfmit. 

Since there appears not to be any ideas in the 
mind, before the fenfes have conweyed any in, I 
conceive that ideas in the underftanding are coeval 
with fenfation. Lockee 


5. To trausfer ; to deliver to another. 
The earl of Defmond, before his breaking forth « 


“fnto rebellion, conveyed fecretly all his lands to: 
feoffees in truft. ' Spenfer. 
Adam’s property or private dominion could not 
convey any fovereignty or rule to his heir, who, not 
having a right to inherit all his father’s poffeffions, 
could not thereby come to have any fovereignty 
„over his brethren. Locke. 


6. To impart, by means of fomething. 


Men fitl one another's heads with noile and 
founds, but convey not thereby their thoughts. 
Locke. 


That which ufes to produce the idea, though . 


conveyed in by the ufual organ, not being taken 
notice of, there follows no fenfation. Locke. 
Some fingle imperceptible bodies muft ¢ome 
from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the 
brain fome motion which produces thofe ideas. 
Locke. 
They give energy to our expreffions, and convey 
our thoughts in more ardent and intenfe phrafes, 
than any in our own tongue. édifon’s Speétatore 


7. To impart ; to introduce. a 


What obfcured light the heww’ns did grant, 
Did but convey unto our fearful minda 
A doubtful warrant or immediate death. 
Shakefpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
Others convey themlelves into the mind by more 
fenfes than once Locke. 


8. To 


CON 


%. To manage with privacy. « ` 

¥ will comucy the buñnefs as 1 fhall find means, 
and acquaint you withal. Shatelpeare's King Lear. 

Hugh Capet alfo, who ufurp’d the crown, 

To fine his titie with fome dhews of truth,  . 
Concey'd-himfelf as heir to th' lady Lengares 
od 1 1 Shukefpeare. 
Conve’vance. m f. [from convey] 

i, The a& of removing any thing. 

Tell her, thou mad‘ft away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers; ‘ay, and fur her fake, 

"Madi quick conveyance with her good aunt Ann. 
t= Shahefpeare's Rickard 11). 

2. Way for carriage or tranfportation. 

Following the river downward, there is convey- 

. ance into the countries named in the text. 

i : © Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

Iron works ought to be confined to places where 
thete is no rendere for timbet'to’ plates of vent; 
fo as to quit the cof of the carriage. AN Temple. 

3..The methed of removing fecretly from 

` onc place to another. 

Your hitbind *s here at hand; bethink you of 

- fome conveyance : in the hosfe you cannot’ hide 

him. Shakefpeare. 
4- The means or intrument by which any. 
thing is conveyed. 

We post upor the morning, are unapt 
To give nr to fargive; but when we've Ruffd 
Thefe pipes, and thefs conacyances, of blood, 

With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fuuls, 
Shakelpeare’s Coriolanus, 

How fuch a variety of motioos fhould be rega- 
Jarly conducted, in fuch a wildernefs of pailages_ 
and diflinét avenues, bf mere impellents and ma- 
terial @nvcyances, L have not the leaf conje¢ ures 

Taa. S å * Glan. San. Dog. 

si Tranfmiffion; delivery from one to 
another. 

Our author has provided: for the defcending and 
conveyance down of Adam’s monarchical power, or 
paternal dominion, ta pofterity. che. 

6. A& of transferring property; grant. 

Doth not the act uf the parents,-in any lawful 
grant or conveyance, bind their heirs for ever therc- 
unto? ; Spenfer on Ireland. 

7. Writing by which property is tranf- 

* ferred, j 

The very conveyances of his lands will hardly 
Ne m this box; and muf the inheritor him{clf 
have no mure? ` © Shakefpeare's Hamler. 

` This begat a fuit in the Chancery before the lord 
Coventry, wha found the conveyances in law to be 
fo firm, that in juftice he mult decree the land to 
the carl. ° ; Clarendon. 

8. Secret management; juggling artifice ; 

p np Ei 
private removal ; fecret inbititution of 
one thing for another. 

tt cometh herein to pafs with men, unadvifedly 
fallen into error, as with them whofe ftate hath no 
ground to uphold it, but only the help which, by 
fubtile conveyance, they draw out of cafual events, 
arifing from‘day to day, till at length they be clean. 
fpent. Hecker. 

Clofe conveyance, and each praftice ill 
Of cofinage and knavery. Spenfer's Hubs Tale. 

I am this day come to furvey the Tower; 
Since Henry's death, I fear, there is ecnveyances, 

Shakefpearé’s Henry VI. 

Can they not juggle, and with flight 3 
Conveyance play with wrong and right? Hudibvas. 

Conve yvancer, n.f. [from conveyance. ] 
A lawyer who draws writings by which 

property is transferred. 

Conve’ver. 2. f. [from ccnvey.] One 
who carries or tranfmits any thing from, 
one place or perfon to another. 

‘Lhe conweyers of waters of thefe times content 
themielves with one inch of fall in ‘fix hundred 
tern. > Brerewsed on Languages. 

Chofe who ftand before earthly princes, in the 
neaielt degree of approach, who are the difpeaters 
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of their favours, and esnecyers of thrir will, to 
others, do, nn that very account, challenge high 
honours to themflves. e Atterbury, 


To CONVICT. v. a. [convincoy Latin. ] 
t. ‘Vo prove guilty ; to detect in guilt: 
^ And they which heard it, being 'conbitied by 
their own confciencey went cut one by oné. 
s Fobny viii. 9. 

Things, that. at the firfe Mew feemed poffible, 

by ripping ùp the performance of them, have been 
| convitted of impoffibility. Bacen's Holy War. 
2. To confute; to diftover to be falfe. 

Although not only the reafon of any head, but 

| experience of every. hand, may well conwié it, yet 
will it not by divers be rejected. Bréawn's Vulg. Err, 
3. To fhew by proof or evidence. 

If'there be no tuch thing apparent upon record, 
they do“as iPore Miduld demand a‘legacy by virtue 
of fome written teflament, wherein there being no 
fuch'thing {pecified, he pleadcth that there it moft 
needs be, and bringeth arguments from the love 
which always the teftator “bore him; imagining 
that thefe proofs will conei a teftament, to hav 
that in ix, which:other men can sio' where by read- 

| lapiga i." o CE Hoker 
Corvi'cr. adj. [rather the particip/e of 
| the verb, } Convicted; detected in 
uilt. 
“Before I he convict by courfe of law, 
To threaten me with death, is moft unlawful. 
: °” Shakefpeare's Richird 11. 

‘By the civil law, a perfon convit, or conftfing 

his own crime, cannot appeal. Ayliffe’s Parergor. 

Convict a papift he, and I a pact. ~ = 

i 7 ” Pope's Epift. of Horace. 
Co’xvict. n. f. [from the verb.] A per- 
| fon caf at the bar; one found guilty of 
| the crime charged, againit him; a cri- 

minal detected. at his trial. 

On the fcore of humanity, the civil law allows 
ja certain, {pace of time both to the convit and ta. 
| perfons cunteffing,, in order to fatisfy the jadg- 
| ment. i " Ayliffi;s Parergon, 
Conviction. n. fi [from convidi] 

I. Detection of guilt, which is, in law, 
| either when a man is outlawed; or ap- 
| pears and. confefles, or elfe is found 
guilty by the inqueft. « Cowell, 
The third bett abfent is condemn’d, 
Convict by flight, and rebel to all law; - 
Conqiétion tothe fetpent none belongs. ` 
Milton's Paradife Lif, 
2. ‘The ad of convincing ; confutatien ; 


l 
1 


to allow a pofition. ‘ 
When. thercfore 


| to convict hercticks, can we think he judgeth ita 
| thing unluwfol, aad not rather needful, to ufe the 


the apoftle requireth hability 


principal intrument of, their conviétion, the light of 
reafon ? Hocker. 
The manner of his conwidtion was defigned, not 
as a peculiar ‘privilege to him, but as a ftanding 
„miracle; “a fafting, argument for the cenwiftion of 
others, to the very end of the, world. 

3. State of being convinced. 
Their wifdom is ooly uf this world, to put 
falfe colours upon things, to call good evil, and 
evil good, againft the conviction of their own con- 
feiences. ' a Swift. 

{ A z 

Convi'ctivs, adj, [from conyj4.] Hav- 
ing the pawer of convincing, 
To CONVINCE. ‘w. 4."[ 


" convinco, Lat. ] 


Atterbury, 


te To, force any one, to acknowledge a | 


contelted pofition, 

That which.d have all, this while been endea- 
youring to concin¢e men of, and to perfuade them 
to, is nn other but what God himéelf doth parti- 
cularly recommend’ to vs, as proper for human 
Confideration. Tillotfon. 


“the a& of forcing others, by arguatgnt, | 


CON 

y * Rut, having thifted ev'ry form'to Yeap, 
Coxwine'd of cénquclt, he.sefum'd his hape, 

+ Drydens Wiggi). 

b  Hoftory is al the light we have in many cafes ; 
| -and wo reecive from it a great pary of the ufeful 
| traths we-ħave, with a convincing evidence, Losker 

2, To convict; to prove guilty of. 7 

| To copvince all thut are ungodly among them, 
of all their ungodly deeds, Fude, v5. 


The difcoyery of a trath, formerly, unknown, 
doth rather conwince man of ignorance, than nature 
of errour, ` - Rakigke 

Ọ feek not ta conwinee me of a crime, J 
Which I can ne'er repenty nor can you pardon. 

n d Dry din. 
3- To envince ; to prove ; to. manifelt 3) 
to vindicate, Notin yfe. 

Your Italy contains nong {9 accomplithed a coyrs 

i tier, tu convince the hugour of my mi rile 5 

` Sbake/peare's Cymbelired 
i. Thisletter, inftead of a con fxtation, only-urgeth: 
; meto prove divers paffages of, my fermon, which 
i Dr. Maire. 
: This 


M. Cheynel’s part, was to. conmujncee 
4. To overpower; to farmount. 
, fenfe is now obfolete. 
| There are a crew of wretched fouls 
| That ftay his cure; their matady convinces ` 
The great ciay of art. Shatefpearc's Mach-th. 
J Knaves be fuch abroad, 
Who having, hy their own importunate fuit, 
Or voluntary dotage.of fome mittrefs, á 
Cenvine'd or fnppled them, they cannotichufe ` 
Bot they mutt blab. * Shoke/peare’s Othello. 
When Duncan, is aleep, his twa chamberiains p 
Will F with wine and waffel fo convinces ” E 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
| Shall be a fume.  * Stahdpeare's Machethy 
oe f a.. in ie | 
CoxvincemMent, 4/2 [fromconvince, J 
Convistion, © ` ; 
If that be not, consiircemert enough, let him, 
weigh the other alfo. Decay of Pistye 
Convi'xcrpLe. adj. [from convince.) 
h. Capable of conviction. 
2. Capable of being evidently, difproved 
or, detected. 
Upon what uncertainties, and alfo cexvineible 
falfities, they often erected fuch emblems, we have 
| delivered, Brown. 
Coxvi'ncinery. adv. [from cenviace,] 
j In fucha manner as to leave no room 
| for doubt or difpute,; fo as co, produce; 
conviction. 

This he did fo particularly and convincingly, 
that thofe of, the parliament vere in great contu- 
fign. Clarendon e 

The refugreétion is fo conwincingly atteited by 
; fuch perfons, with fuch circumfances,, that they 
who confider and weigh the teftimpay, at what 
djftance forever they arc. placed, cannot entertain 
any more doubt of the refurrection than the eruci~. 
fixion of Jefus. j Atterbury. 
CONVUNCINGNESS. n. f: [from convince 
ingt] _'The power of convincing. : 
To CONVIVE. v.a. [convive, Latin.] 
_ To entertain; to feat. A word, I be- 
lieve, not elfewhere ufed. 


—_o 


j firtt, all you peers of Greece, go to. my tentis 
There in the full convive you. 

! Shakepeare's Troilus and Creda, 

Conta Var. Lad. [coumivialis, Latin.] 


Convi‘ViaL. i Relating to an entertain- 
ment; fetal ; focial. 
I was the firft who fet up feftivals; 
Not with high taftes oar.appetites did force, 
But fill’d with converfation and difcourfe ; 
Which feaks, convivial meetings we did name. 
Deatam. 
Your focial and conzivial fpirit is foch, that it- 
is a happincfs to live audieonverfe with you, , 
x a Dr: Newton, 
d CÖNU'NDRUM. 
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Convu’npruM. af A low jeft; a quib- 
ble; a mean conceit: a cant word 

Meantime he (moaks, and laughs at merry talc, 

Or pun ambiguous quaint. Philipse 


To CONVOCA a. [conveco, Lat.) 
To call together; to fammon to an af- 
fembly. 

Convoca’rion. n. f: (convocatic, Latin.) 

3. The act of calling to an affembly. 

Diaphantus, making a general convecaion, {pake 
to them in this manner. Sidney. 

2. An aflembly. 

On the eighth day thal! be an holy convocation 
unto you. Lev. ¥xiii. 20. 

-g. An affembly of the clergy for confulta- 
tion upon matters ecclefialtical, in time 
of parliament: and, as the parliament 
confilts of two difting&t honfes, fo does 
this; the one called the upper houfe, 
where the archbifhops and bifhops fit 
feverally by themfelves; the other the 
Jowér honfe, where all the reft of the 
clergy are reprefented by their deputies. 

Cowell, 


eV 


Ihave made an offer to his majefty, 
Upon our fpiritual convocation, 
As touching France, to give a greater fuin 
Then ever at one time the clergy yet 
Did to his predeceffors part withal. Shak. H. IV. 
This is the declaration of our chureh about it, 
made by thofe who met in convocati¢r. Stilling feet, 


To CONVO'KRE. v. a. [convoce, Latin. ] 
To call together; to fummon to an af- 
fembly. - 

Aficmblies exercife their legifiature at the times 
that their conftitution, or their own adjournment, 
appoints, if there be no other way preferibed to 
convoke them. Locke. 

When next the morning Wirms the purple eaft, 
Convike the peerage. Pope's Oyf 

The fenate originally confifted all oF nobles, the 

„ people being only conweked upon fuch océdfions as 
fell into their cognizancé. ` Swift. 

To CONVO'LVE. v. a. [convolvo, Lat.] 

To roll together ; to roll one part upon 

another. 

He writh’d him to and fro cemvelu’d. Bilton. 
It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched 
maggots, not the parent animal, becaufe fhe emi:s 
no web, nor hath any textrine art, can cones/ue 
the ftubborn leaf, and bind it with the thread it 
weaves from its body. Derlam. 

Usd to milder feents, the tender race 

By thoufands tumble from their honey'd domes, 

Convolv'd and agonizing in the dut. 

Theinfon’s Autumn. 

Co’nvoturen. part. fof the verb I have 
found no example.] ~'Twifted; rolled 
upon itlelf. 

‘This differs from Mufcovy-glafs only in this, 
thar the plates of that are flac and plain, whereas 
thele are convoluted and inflected. 

Woodward on Foffilt. 

ConvoLu’rion. z. f. [convolutio, Latin.] 

1. The a& of rolling any thing upon irfelf; 

the ftate of being rolled-upon itfelf. 
Obterve the conaclution of the fald fibres in all 

other giands, in the fame or fome other manner. 
Grew": Cujmalogia. 
A thoufand fecret, fubtile pipes beftow, 

From which, by num’rou: convolutions wound, 

Wrapp’d with th’) attending nerve, and twifted 

round. g Blackmure. 

2. The fate of rolling together in com- 


pany. - l 

And tofsd wide round, il 
Over the calm fea, in convolution wife 
The teather’d cldy fldats. Thonfon's Autumn. 


CON 


To CONVO'Y..v. a. [convoyer, Fr. from 
conviare, low Latin.] To accompany 
by land or fea, for the fakeof defence i 
us, he wås convoyed! by-/bips'of war. | 

Cox vox. #. V. [from the Verb. Anciently 
the accent was on the latt fyllable ; tr is 
now on the firft.] : 

t. One attending on the road by way of 
defence. ., a i ? 

Had not God fet peculiar valuc upon, his tem- 
ple, he would not have-made himfelf his people's 
ccna to fecure them in their palfize to it._ 

D h n Sourb's Sermons.) 

My foul grows hard, and cannét death endure ; 
Your convoy makes the dangerous Way fecure. 

Drydei?s Auringzebe. 

Convay thips accompany their merchants, till 

they may profecute thé voyage without danger. 
Dryden's Pref. Dufrefncy. 

z., The a&.of attending as a defence. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where fer- 
vices were donc; at fuch a breach, at fuch a ror- 
voy. , Shakefpcare’s Henry V. 
_ Swift, ada Iparkke of a glancing ftar, 

I thoot from heav’n to give him (rte convoy. 
h Milton's Paradife Regained. 

3. Coriveyance. Not now in ufe. 

3 Sifter, ás the winds give beriefit, 
And convey is affiftant, do not feep, . 
But let me hear from’ you. * Sbakefpeare. 

Co’nusance. 2. f. [conoifance, French. ] 
Cognizance; notice; knowledge. A 
law term. .. 

To CONVU'LSE. v. a. feonvuljus, Lat.] 
To' give an irregolar ånd involuntary 
motion to the parts of any body. 

Follows the loofen'd, aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling peal on peal, 
Crufh'd horrible, conwul/ing heaven and earth. 

a . 4 Thormfor. 

Convu'ision. n. f. [convulfio, Latin. | 

1. A éoavelfon is an involuntary contrac- 
tion'of the fibres and mufcles, whereby 
the eo and limbs are preternaturally 
diltorted. Quincy. 

If my hand be put into motion by a condidfion, 
the indifferency of that operative faculty is taken 
aways . _ | Locke 

z. Any irregniar‘and violent motion; tu- 
mult; commotion; dilturbance. 

All have been fubject to fome coneufiions, and 
fall under the fime tonvulfions of itate, by diffen- 
fions or invafions. met 

Convu'nsive. adj. [convalff, Preach.) 
That which produces involuntary moti- 
on ; that which gives twitches or {pafms. 

They ate irregular and corvu'five motions, or 
ftrugeglings of the {pirits. Hale's Origin cf Mankind. 

Shew me the flying-foul’s convalive Rrife, 

And all the anguish of departing lite. 
Dryden's Aurengusbe. 

Her colour chang’d, her face was not the fame, 
And hollow groans from her deep fpirit came; 
Her hair ftcod vp; conwulfive rage pofleis'd 
Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her lab'ring 

. breaft.: Dryaen. 
« To filenċe'weep, 
And thy convulfive furrows inward keep.) Priér. 

CONY. 2. J: [Aanin, Germ. connil or egn- 
nin, Fr. cuniculus, Lat-) A rdbbit; an 
animal that burrdughs in the ground. 

With a thort-legg‘d hen, 
Lemons and wine for fauce; to thel? a eony 
Ip*not to be defpair'd of, for our money. 
Ben Fonfon’s Epigran:s. 

The hufbandman (affers by hares and coay:s, 
which cat the corn and trees. Mertinas Hufbe 

Couy-soRouGH. 7. / A place, where 


rabbits make their holes in the ground. 


“r. To prepare victuals for the table, 


To Co’N¥carcH. v,i. To catch a cony, 
58, in the old cant of thieves, to cheat ; 
, to bite to. ticas. sp Pr : 
I have matter in my head againft you, and 
againit your, coaycatebing ratcals.9 
a oe Shakelpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfer. 
Co’nycarcuer. mf A thief; a cheat; 
a harper ; a tricking fellow; a rafcal. 
- Now obfolete. - 
To Cod. v. 7. [from the found.} To cry 
asadcve. or pigeon, , | .. 
a Th: itéckdove only through the foreft coors, 
Mournfully hoarfe. , Thomfon's Sunnie 
COOK. z. f. [coguas, Latin.] One whole 
profeflion is to drefs and prepare victuals 
for the table. dime - = 
„n One mittrefs, Quickly is inthe manner of his 
nurfe, or his dry-nurfe, or his cock, or his lauadry, 
his wafher, and his wringer. 
Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfore 
The new-born babe by nurics overlaid, 
And the cook caught within the raging fire he made. 
i Dryden. 
Their cooks could make artificial birds and 
filhes, in default of the real ones, and which ex- 
ceeded them in the éxquifitencis of the tate. 


Arburbuet on Coinse « 


Coox-matp. 2. f. [cook and maid] A 
maid that dreffes provifions. 

A friend was complaining to me, that his wife 
had turned off onc of the beft cook-maids in Eng- 
land. ~ Additions 

Coox-goom. u. J. [cesk and room] A 
room in which provifions are prepared 
for the fhip’s crew. The kitchen of a 
fhip. . 3 

The commodity of this new, cook-room the 
merchants having found to þe fo great, as that in 
all their thips the ccok-rooms are built in their 
fore=caftles, contrary to that which had been an- 
ciently ufed. Rakizh’s Ejjays. 

To Cook. v., a, [coguo, Latin.] - P 

Had cither of the crimes been cosked to their pa- 
lates, they might have changed mefles. 

y a Decay of Pietye 

2. ‘To prepare for any pnrpofe. 

Hanging is the word, Sirs if yop he ready for 
that, you are, well ecokre  Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Cookery. n. j. [from cook] ‘The art of 
drefling victuals. 

Some man’s wit > 
Found th’ art of cook’ry to delight his fente : 

More bodies are confum’d and kill’d with it, 

Than with the fword, famine, or peftilence. , 
Davies 

Ev'ry nne to crokery pretends. . King’s Cookers 

Thete are the inyicdicots of plants before they 
are prepared by ccokerp.  Hrburthnot on cliincats, 

COOL.. adj. [koelen, Dutch.] 

1. Somewhat cold; approaching to cold. 

He fet his leg in a pail-rull, as hot as he could 
well ehdure it, renewing it asit grew cul, Ternpie. 

z. Not zealous; not ardent; not angry ; 
not fond; withont paffion: as, a cod! 

friénd 5 a cool deceiver. 

Coot. n. f, Freedom from heat; foft and 
refrefhing coldnefs, 

But fce where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 
Amid the coel of yoo high marble-arch, . ~ 
Enjoys the noon-day brezze. Addifon’s Cato. 

Philander was enjoying the eco? of the morning 
among the dews that lay on every thing about him, 
and that gave theairafrefhnels. Addifon on Med. 


To Coon. w. a. [koclen, Dutch.] 
1. To make cool; to allay heat. 


Snow they uff in Naples inttead of ice, he- - 


caufe, as they fay, it cools or congeals any liquor 
foontre Addifen on Italy. 
Jelly 


au 


i 


coo 


Jeily.of currants, or the jelly of any ripe fabacid 

fruit, Isooling, and very agreeable to the tomach. 

a - Arbutbret of Dict. 

2. To quiet pafion; to calm anger} to 

moderate zeal, 

My lord Northumberland will foon be cold. 

‘ Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

_ He will keep his jealonfy to himfelf, and repine 

«Jn private, becaufe he will be apt to fear fome ill 
efect it may produce in cooling your love to him. 

Addijen’s Speétater. 

Had they thought they had been fighting only 

other people's quarrels, perhaps it might have ¢coled 

their zeal. Swift. 


‘Jo CooL. v.n. F 


‘a. To grow lefs hot. 


e 


. 


. 


2. To grow lefs warm with regard to paf- 
» fion or inclination. l 
My humour fhall not eoo; 1 will incenfe Ford 
to deal with poifon; I will poffefs him with yel- 
Icwnefs. Shakefpeare. 
You never cool while you read Homer. Dryden. 
I"m impatieat till it be done; | will not give 
myfcif liberty to think, left I thould ccol. 
` Congrewe’s Old Bachelor. 
Cooter. x. f [from cool. ] amy, 
2. That which has the power of cooling 
the body. 


Coolers are of two forts; firit, thdfe which pro- 
duce an immediate denfe of cold, which sre fuch 
as have their parts in lefs motion than thofe of 
the organs of tecling; and fecondly, (uch asy by 
particular vifcidity, or grofinefs of parts, give a 
greater confiftence to the animal fluids than they 
had before, whereby they cannot move fo faft, and 
therefore will have lefs of that inteftine force on 
which their heat depends, The former are fruits, 
all acid liquors, and common water; and thelat- 
ter are fuch as cucumbers, and all dubftances pro- 
ducing vifcidiry. uincys 

In dugs or cats there appeared the famenecestity- 
for a cover as in man. Harvey on Confamprions. 

Acid things were ufed only as coolers. F 

Artuthnet en Aliments. 


=» A veffel in which any thing is made 


cool. 
Your firk wort being thus boiled, lade off into 
one or more coolers, or cool-backs, in which leave 


* the fullage behind, and Jet it run off fine. 


ML rtimer’s Huflandry. 


Co'outy. adw. [from cool] . 
a. Without heat, or fharp cold. 


Shein the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought, 
And freth bedew’d with ever-foouting Streams, 
Sits coolly calm. A Thomjon's Summers 


2: Without paffion. 


Motives that addrefs themfelves coolly to our rea- 
fon, are fitteft to be employed upon reafonable crea- 
. tures. Atterbury. 


Co’orness, 2. /. [from cov.] 


1. Gentle cold; a foft or mild degree of 
cold. 


This difference confifteth not in the heat or 
» oreh of {pirita; for cloves and other fpices, nap- 
tha, and petroleum, have exceeding het fpirits, 
hotter a great deal thanoil, wax, or tallow, but nat 
inflamed. Bacens Natural Hiffory. 
The toad loveth thade and cce/nefs. 
T Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Yonder the harveft of cold months laid up, 
‘Gives a freth coclnefs to the royal cup; 
There ice, like cryftal, firm and never loĝ, 
Tempers hot Jaly with December's frot. Waller. 
The thecp enjoy the cos/neft of the hade, 
aon p Dryden's Virgil. 
2. Want of affection ; difinclination. 
They pasted with fuch coolnefs «awards each other, 
as if they fearce hoped to meet again,  Clareadin. 
3. Freedom from paflion, « 
Coos, n, fa Leewme, French. ] a 
1. Soct that gatners over an oven’s mouth, 


Phillips, | 


coo 


COP 


2. That matter that works out of thé, z. To concur in producing the fame effect. 


wheels of carriages. Bailey, 
3. It is ufedin Scotland for the ufelefs duft 
which falls from large coals. 
Coomn, or Comn. n, J. (comble, Fr. cu- 
mulus, Lat. a heap, Skinner.) A meafure 
of corn containing four bufhels. Bailey. 


COOP. n. f. [duype, Dutch.] 
1. A barrel; a veffel for the prefervation 
of liquids. 
Zz. A cage; a penn for animals, as poultry 
or fheep. ; 
Gracchus was fain the day the chickens refufed 
to eat out of the coop 5 and Claudius Pulcher ‘un- 
derwent the like fuccefs, when he contemned the 
tripudiary augurations. Brown. 
There were a great many crammed capons togte 
ther in a coop. L’Efirarge. 


up in a narrow compafs; to confine ; to 
. . : ee t 
cage; toimprifon: when it is ufed ab- 
folutely, it has often, perhaps always, 
the inten‘-ve particle vp. L 
That pale, that white-fac'd thore, 
Whofe foot fpurns back the ocean's roaring sides, 
-And coops Form other lands her i(anders. 
_ Shakefpeare’s King Jobn. 
The Englithmen did cocp up the lord Raven— 
ftein, that he fticred not 3 and likewife held, in 
ftrait fiege the town. ‘ Bacon. 
In the taking of a town the poor efcape better 
than the rich ; for the one is let ga, and the other 
is plundered and gooped up. ` " LD’ Efirange. 
Twice conquer’d cowards, now your fhame is 
fhown, i 
Coop’d wp a fecond time within yuur town ! 
Who dare not iffue forth in open field, 
$ Drydews ZEneid. 
One world fuffie’d not Alexande:’s mind ; 


~ Coup'd up he feem'd, in carth and feas confin'd. 
i 


Dryden's Juvenal 

Coop'd up in a narrow ifle, obferving dreams 
With fAattering wiaards., Dryden's Juvenal. 

The Trojans, coop’d within their walls fo long, 
Unbar their gates, and iffue in a throng. 

Dryden's FEntid. 

The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it 
were nothing in comparifon of law ur phyfick, of 
aftrology or chymiftry, çsops the underitanding up- 
within narrow bounds, and hinders it from look- 
ing abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 
world, Locke. 

They are cooged in clofe by the laws of, their 
countries, and the ftsict guards of thofe whofe 
intereft itis to keep them ignorant. Locke. 

What ! cocp whole armies in our walls again | 

‘ Pepe. 
Coort’s. n. f. (coupé, French.] A motion 
in dancing. 
Co’opur. n. f [from coop.] One that 
makes coops or barrels. 

Societies of artificers aod tradefmen, belonging 
to fome towns corporate, fuch as Weavers and ros- 
pers, by virtue of their charters, pretend ta privi- 
tege and juriftiction. Child. 

Co’overace. 2. fe [from cooper.}] The 
price paid for cooper’s work. 


Te COOPERATE. v. 2. [cow and opera, 
Latin. } , 
1. To labour jointly with another to the 
fame end: it hasavith before the agent, 

and zo before the end.| à 
It puzzleth and yerplexeth the conceits of many, 
that perhaps would othenwife cooperate with hiin, 
aod makes a man walk almoft alone to his own 
ends. . 1 Bacon. 
By giving man a free will, he ajlows man that 
higheft fatisfaction and privilege of .cooperaring to 
his own -fellcity. OT, 


Coor. x f- 


His merey wlll hot forgive offenders, or his be~ 
nignity cooperate’ to their converfions. 
š Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
All thefe canfes ccoperoting, muft, atlaft, weaken 
their motion. Chejne’s Philofopbical Principles. 
The fpecial a€ts and‘impreftions by which the 
Divine Spirit introduces this charge, and how far 
human liberty cooperates witb it, are fubjeéts beyond 
our comprehention. Rogers. 
Cooperation. m fe [from cooperate. ] 
‘The a& of contributing or concurring to 
the fame end. s 
We might work any effect without and againft 
matter; and this not holpen by the cooperation of 
angels or fpirits, bat only hy the unity and har- 
mony of nature. Bacon's Natural Hiftary. 


Cooperative. kay. [from cooperate. ] 


Promoting the fame end jointly. 


J | COOPERA TOR. n./. [from cooperate.| He 
To Coor.v. a. [from the noun.] To shar, 


that, by joint cideavours, promotes the 
fame end with others. 


Coorra rion. ‘x. fa [ceopice, Latin.] 


Adoption; affumption. 


COO’RDINATE. adj. [con and ordinatus, 


Latin.] Holding the fame rank; not 
being fübordinate. Thus fhell-fifh may 
be .divided into two coordinate kinds, 
cruftaceous and teltaceous; each of 
‘which is again divided into many fpe- 
cies, fuberdinare to the kind, but coordi- 
nateto each other. | : 
The word Analyfis fignifies the generdl and par- - 
ticular heads of a difcoutfé, With their mutual con- 
nexions, both coordinate and fubordinate, drawn cut 
into one or more tables. Warts. 


Coo’rpinaTe ty. adv. [from coordinate. } 


In the fame rank ; in the fame relation: 
without fuboerdination. a 


COO RDINATENESS, x. f. [from coordi. 


nate.| The fate of being coordinate. 


Coo’rpi nation. nf. [from coordinate.]} 


The ftate of holding the fame rank ; of 
ftanding in the fame relation to fome- 
thing higher; collateralnefs. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare 
coordination of power, a wholefome mixture betwixt 
monarchy, optimacy, and democracy. 

. Herwel's Pre-eminence ef Parliament. 

When thefe pretty intrigues of a play are fo ill 
ordered, that they have no coherence wish the 
other, | muft grantthat Lyfidius has reafon to tax 
that want of due connexion į; for cocrdination in a 


e play is as dangeraus and unnatural as in a ftate. 


Dryden on Dramatic Poefy. 
[acr-hoer, Dut. corée, Fr] 
A fmall black watcr-fowl, feen often in 


fens and marfhes. 
A lake, the haunt 
OF coots, and of the Athing cormurast. 
Dryden's Fables. 


COP. x. fe [42, Dut. cop, Sax.] The 


head; the top of any thing; any thing 
rifing to ahead: as, a cop, vulgarly cock, 
of hay ; a cob-caffle, properly cop-cajtle, 
afmall caftle or houfe on a hill; a cod of 
cherry-ftones, for cop, a pile of Rones one 
laid upon another; a tuft on the head 
of birds. at 
Corat. av The Mexican term for a 
Le’ ge me E 
COTA'RCENARY. m. f. [from coparcener.] 
Joint fucceffion to any inheritance.  - 
In defcené to all the daughters in ceparcenary, 
for want of fons, the chief hdufe is allotred.to the 
Teldettdaugheer:  Håle's 1i Plory of Common Law. 
COPA‘R-~_ 


’ 


COP. 


COPA’RCENER. v.f. [from cen and par- 
ticeps, Lat.] 
Coparcerers are atherwife called porceners; and, 
in common law, fuch as have equal portion in 
- the inheritance of anceftor. Cowell, 
This great lordihip was brolten and divided, and 
partition made between the five daughters: jn every 
of thefe portions, the coparceners feverally exercifed 
the fame jurifdiGtion royal, which the earl mar- 
thal and his fons had ufed in the whole province, 
Davies en Ireland, 
Copa’rceny, n. f. An equal fharc of co. 
parceners. Phillips's World of Words. 
‘COPA’RTNER. 2. J. [co and partner.] 
One that has a fhaire in fome common 
ftock or affair; one equally concerned ; 


a fharer; a partaker; a partner. Mi 


ton has ufed it both with of and in, 
Our faithful friends, 
Th’ affociates and copartners of our lofs. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Shall 1 to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Fall happinefs with me? Or rather not; 
But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow’r, 
Without copartner ? Milton's Paradie Loft. 
Rather by them , 
* T gain’d what T have gain'd, and with them dwell 
Copartner in thefe regions of the world. 
Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 
ERSHIP. 2. /. [from copartier.] 
or 


Copa’rtn 
The ftate of bearing an equal part, 
poffefling an equal fhare. 

Jo cafe the father left only daughters, 
ters equally fuccceded'to their father as 
rorfoip. i Hale. 

Co’Paratn, adj. [from cep.) High raii- 
ed; pointed. Hanmer. 

Oh, fine villain! a flken doublet, a velvet hofe, 
a fearlet cloke, and a copatain hat. 

Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

Gopa’yva. 2./. [It is fometimes written 
capivi, copivi, Capayva, copayva, cu- 
parva, cupayba.| A gum which diftils 
from a tree in Brafil. It is much ufed 
in diforders of the urinary paffages, 

Core. 7, /. [See Cop.] 

i. Any thing with which the head js co- 
vered. - 

2. A facerdotal cloak, 
facred miniftration. 

3- Any thing which is fpread over the 
head ; as the concave of the fies; any 
archwork over a door, 

All thefe things that are contained 
With'n this goodly espe, both moft and jeatt, 
Their being have, und daily are increatt, Spenfer. 

Over head the difmal hiss 
Gf fiery darts in flaming v Heys few, 
Ard flying vaulted either hot with aver: 


So, under ficty cape, gether ruth'd 

Poth battles nyaine Miter’: Paradife Lift. 
The fcholar be’icves zhere je no man under fhe 

cefe of heaven, who is fo knowing as his maer. 


the daugh- 


in copart- 


or veftment worn in 


Dryden. 


7o Core. v. a. [from the noun, J> 
1. To cover, as with a cope, 
A very large bridge, that is ail made of wood, 
and e«ped over head. Addifen om Italy. 
2. Tocontend with; to oppofe. 
5 Know my name isle, . 
Ey tresfon's tooth bare gnewn, and canker-bit ; 
Yet am I noble as the adverfary 
1 come to cope, ; Sbakelpeare’s King Lear. 
3. ‘To reward; to give in return, 
Z Jand my friend 
Have, by your wifdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties; in lieu whereof, 
Three thoufand ducats, due unto the cw, 
We freely cope your coortegus Pris withal, Shak. 


Vou. I; 


To Core =, 7, 


€or 


1. To contend ; to ftrugele ; to ftrive. It 
has with before the thing or perfon op- 
pofed. [In this fenfe it is a word of 
doubtful etymology. The conjecture of 
Junius derives it {rom koopen, to buy, or 
iome other word of the fame import ; fo 
‘that to cope with fignifies to interchange 

` bléw3, or any thing elfe, with another.) 
j Let our trains 
-March by us, that we may perufe the men 
We fhovid have cop`d svitha?, Shak. Henry 1V. 
It is likely thos wilt undertake 
A thing, like death, to chide away this fhame, 
That copes witb death itfelf, to *fcape from it. 
Shake/peare. 
But Eve was Eve; 
This far his over-match, who, felf-deceiv'd - 
And raf, beforehand had no better. weigh’d 
The ftrength he was to cope with, or his owne 
Malton, 
They perfectly underftood both the hares and 
the enemy they were to cope withal L'Eftrange. 
On every plain, 
Hoft cop'd witb hott, dire was the din of war. 
> Philips. 
Their generals have not been able to cope «vith 
the troops of Athens, which I have conducted. 
; Adiifon’s Whig Examiner. 
If the mind apply itfelf firit to caher fubjedts, 
and things near a-kin to what js already known ; 
and then advance to the more remote and knotty 
parts of knowledge by flow Weprees, it will be able, 
in this manner, to espe with great difficulties, and 
Prevail over them wih amazing and happy fuccefs. 
: Watts on the Mind. 


2. To encounter ; to interchange kindnefs 
or fentiments, a 
. _ Thou frefh piece 
Of excellent witchcraft, who of force muft know 
Thg royal foo! thou cop fi with. Shak. Winter's Tale, 
Thou art e’en as juft a man, 
As c`er my converfation cop'd witkal, 
Shatefpeare's Hamlet. 
To embrace. Not in ufe, 
tell the tale anew; 
how long ago, and when, 
to cope your wife. 
. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
COPESMATE. 7. f. [perhaps for cutfinate, 
2 companion in drinking, or one that 
dwells under the fame cope, for honfe.] 
Companion; friend. An old word. 
Ne ever ftaid in place, ne fpake to wight, 
Till that the fox his ropefmate he had found, 
Hubberd’s Tale, 


To Core. v.a. 
1 will make him 

` Where; how, how oft, 
He hath, and is again 


Co’pizr. 2. f. [from copy.] 
1. One that copies; a tranfcriber. 
A coin is in no danger of having its charaéters 
altered by cetiers and tranfcribers. Addifen on Coins. 
2. One that imitates; a plagiary; an imi- 
tator, 7 
Without invention a painter is but a cspier, and 
a poet buta plagiaryof others. Dryden's Dufrefasy. 
Let the faint copier, on old Tiber's fhore, 
Nor mean the taik, each breathing buft explore ; 
Line after line with painful patience<facc, 

This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. Tickel, 
Co’pinc. 2. f. [from cope.) The upper 
tire of mafonry which covers the wall. 

All thefe were nf coftly ftones, even from the 
foundation unto the coping. 1 Kings, vii. g. 
The coping, the modillions, or dentils, make a 
noble thew by their graceful projections. 
Addifon's Freebslder. 
CO’PIOUS. adj, (copia, Latin.) * y 
t. Plentifol; abundant ; exuberant; in 
great quantities, 
Rofe, as in dance, 
Their branches hung 


the ftately trees, and fpread 


with copious fswit. Mitan. 


j 
ti 


2. At large; 

nefs; diffufely. i l 
mains have been fo copioufly de- 
nce of travellers, and other wri- 


Co’pLanp,. 


Excefs, hefare thie 
With copious hand 


COP 


Full meafure only bounds 


all-bounteausking, who thow'r’d 
stejoicing in their joy. Miltone 


This alkaline aceiinony indicates the copious ufe 


of vinegar and acid fruits, 


Arbuthnot on Alimenty. 


The tender heart is peacé, 
Andskindly pours its copious treafures forth 


In various converfe 


2. Abounding. in words or 
barren; not confined 3 not 
Hail, Son of God, Saviour of ment 


Thomfon’s Spring. 
images; not 
concife. 

thy name 


Shall be the copious matter of my fong 


Henceforth, and never 


fhall my harp thy praife 


Forget, nor trom thy Father's praife digjain, 


tities, 


Thefe feveral re 
feribed by abunda 


ters, that it is very difficole to make 

coveries on fo beaten a fubjegt. 
Co’prouswuss, .4.f. [from 
1. Plenty ; abundance ; 


exuberance. 


Co’pioustys adv, 
1. Plentifully ; 


Milton. 
[from copious.] 


abundantly ; in great quan. 


witheut brevity or concife- 


any new dif- 
Addifons 

copious. | 

great quantity ş 


2. Diffufion ; exuberance of ftyle. 


The Roman orator-endeavoured ‘to imitate the 


copioufnels of Homer, 
his buñnefs to reach 


theres, 
Co'risT. z. 


and the Latin poet made it 
the concifenefs of Demof. 


Dryden. 


S- [from copy.] A copier; a 


tranferiber ; an imitator. 


which the | 

angle. 
Co’rren. adj, 

top or head, 


Te was broad in its bafis, 


fugar-loaf, 


A galeated efchinus bein 


conic. 


Correr. 2. f. [This word 
fpelt; as copel, cupel, cuple, 
but I cannot find its etymo 
inftrument ufed in chymi 
form of a dif, ‘made of: 


[from cap.] ‘Rifing 


a.f. A piece of ground in 
and terminates with an acute 
Dia, 
toa 


and rofe copped like a 


yeman’s Surgery. 


iB copped and fomewhat 


Woodward. * 


afhes, well 


is varioufly 
and cupple; 
logy.] An 
fry, in the 


wathed, to cleanfe them from all their 
falt; or of bones thoroughly calcined. 
Its ufe is to try and purify gold and fil- 


ver, which is done b 
with the metal; and e 
coppel to a violent fi 
The impurities of th 
be carried off in drofs, 


y mingling lead 
xpofing it in the 
re a long while, 
c metal will then 
which is called 


the litharge of gold'and filver. The 


refiners call the coppel a teft, 
COPPER. 2./. [doper, Dutch 


Harris, 


, Latin.] One of the fix primitive metals. 
Copper is the mot du&ile and malleable metal, 


after gold and filver. 

lapis calaminaris is for: 
copper and tin makes bell-metal ; 
brafs, melted in equal quantities, 


Of a mixture of copper an& 


and copper and 


French call brounze, ufed for figures and fatues. 


Copper is heavicr than iron or tin î 
than filver, lead, aod gold. 


Chambers. 


Two veflels of fine copper, precious as gold. 


Co’pper. 


n.f. A veftel made of 


Ezra, viij, 


commonly nfed for a boiler larger than 
a moveable por. 


They boiled it in a 


copper to the half; then 


they poured it into earthen veffélse Bac. Nat. iif. 


Coprer-nose. x. 


red nofe. 


S- [copper and zoh] A 
3G i 


3 cuprunt, 


med brafs ; a compofition of 


produces what the 


but lighter 
Hillon Fofils. 


27. 
copper : 


COP 


He haviog colourenough, and the other higher, l 


$s too flaming a praife for a good complexion: l 
had as lieve Helen’s golden tongue had commended 
Troilus for a ae aie Shakefpeare. 

Gotta rofacea arifeth in little hard tubercles, af- 
feftiog the face all over with great itching, which, 
being feratched, looks red, and rifes in great welks, 
rendering the vifage fiery; and makes copper-rojcs, 
as we generally exprefs them. Wiferan, 

Correr-piate. n.f: A plate on which 
pi€tures are engraven for the neater im- 
preffion, diftinguifhed from a wooden 
cut. 

Coprer-worx. 2. f. [copper and work.) 
A place where copper is worked or ma- 
nufactured. 

This is like thofe wrought at copper-qworks. 


Woodward. 


COPPERAS. nf. [fopperoofe, Dut, coupe- 
roufe, Fr. fuppofed to be found in copper 
mines only.] A name given to three 
forts of vitriol; the green, the bluith 
green, and the white, which are pro- 

` duced.in the mines of Germany, Han- 
gary, and other countries, But-what is 
commonly fold here for copperas, is an 
artificial vitriol, made of a-kind of 
ftones found on the fea-fhore in Effex, 
Hamphhire, and fo weftward, ordinarily 
called.gold ftones from their colour. 
They abound with iron, and are expofed 
to the weather in beds above ground, 
and receive the rains and dews, which 
in time breaks and diffolves the ftones : 
the liguor that runs off is pumped into 
boilers, in which is firft put old iron, 
which, in boiling, diffolves. This fac- 
titious copferas, in many refpects, agrees 
with the native green vitriol. 

. Chambers. Hill. 

Tt, may be queftioned, whether, in this opera- 

tion, the iron cr copperas be tranfmuted, from the 
cognation of copperas with copper, and the iron 
remaining after converfion. Brown. 

‘Co’prersmitu. m. f. [copper and mith. } 

One that manofa&ures copper. 

Salmoneus, as the Grecian tale is, 

Was a mad copperfmith of Elis ; 

f Up at his forge by morning peep. Swift. 

‘Co’rpperworm. m. fe (teredo, Latin.) 

a. A little worm in hips. 

2. A worm that fretteth garmonts. 

3. A worm breeding in one’s hand. l 

> ut Ainfworth. 

Co’rresy. adj. [from copper.) Contain- 

ing copper; made of copper. 

- Some fprings of Hungary, highly impregnated 
with vitriolick fa'ts, diffolve the body of fren put 
into rhe fpring, and depofite, in lieu of the irony 
particles carried off, roppery particles brought with 


the water out of the neighbouring copper-mines. 
Woodward en Foffils. 


CO’PPICE, 2. f. [ccupeaux, Fr. from cou- 
fer, tocutor lop. It is often written 
copfe.} Low woods cut at ftated times 
for fuel; a place over-run with bruh- 
wood. 

A land, each fide whereof was bounded both 
with high timber trees, and copfes of far more 
humble growth. Sidney. 
a Upon the edge of yonder coppice, 
A ftaod, where you may have the faireft hoot. 
Skakefpeare, 
.. In coppice woods, if you leave ftaddles too thick, 
they run to bufhes and briarsy and have little clean 
undeswoods Bacon 


COP 


The willows, and the hazel copfes greeny 
Shall now no more be feen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to their foft lays. 

Milton. 

Raife tres in your feminaries and nurferics, and 
you may tranfplant them for eeppice ground, walks, 
or hedges. Mortimer’s Hufoardry. 

The rate of coppice lands will fall upon the 
difcovery of coal- mines. Locke. 

Co’prie-oust. x. f. [probably for coppel, 
or cupel duft.| Powder ufed in purifying 
metals, or the grofs parts feparated hy 
the cupel. 

It may be alfo tried by incorporating powder of 
feel, or copple-dufl, by pouncing into the quick- 
filver. . Bacon. 

COPPLE-STONES are lamp: and fragments 
of tone or marble, broke from the ad- 
jacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled 
and tumbled to and again by the aċtion 
of the water. Woodward. 

Co’pruen. adj. [from cop.] Rifing in a 
conick form ; rifing to a point. 

There Is fome difference in this fhape, fome 
being flatter on the top, others more coppled. 

Wordward on Foffils. 


Corpse. m. fe [abbreviated from coppice.) 


Short wood cut at a certain growth for 
fuel; a place overgrown with fhort wcod. 
The eat quarters of the fhire are not deftitute 
of copfe woods. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Oaks and brambles, if the cop/e be burn’d, 
Confounded lie, to the (ameafhes turn’d. Faller. 

Bat in what quarter of the copfe it lay, 

His eye by certain level could furvey. 
Dryden's Fables. 
To Corse. v. a. [from the noun.}] To 
preferve underwoods. 

The neg'e& of copfing wood cut down, hath been 
of very evil confequence. 

Swift's Aldrefs to Parliament. 

CO’PULA. n. f. (Latin.] The word which 

unites the fubje&t and predicate of a pro- 
pofition ; as, deoks are dear. 

The ecpwla is the form of a propofition; it re- 
prefents the act of the mind, affirming or denying. 

Wates's Logick: 
To COWPULATE. w. a. [eopulo, Latin.] 
To unite} to conjoin; to link together. 

Jf the force of cuftom, fimple and feparate, be 
great, the force of cuftom cepulate, and conjoined, 
and collegiate, is far greater. Bacon. 

To Co’puLate. v.n. To come together 
as different fexes. K 

Not only the perfons fo ccpudaring are iafected, 

but alfo their children. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Corura’ tion. n. f. [from cepulate.| ‘The 
congrefs or embrace of the two fexes. 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulation, are 

-prohibited as unhonelt. Hooker. 
Co’rpunative. adj. [copulativus, Latin. 
A term of grammar. 

Copulative propofitiona are thofe which have more 
fubjeéts or predicates connected by affirmative or 
negative conjunétions: as, riches and honours are 
temptations to pride; Cafar conquered the Gauls 

- and the Britons; neither gold sor jewels will pur- 
chafe immortality. , Watts’s Logick. 
COPY: n. f. (copie, Fr. copia, low Latin; 
guod cuipiam faa eff copia exfersbend:. 
Junius inclines, after his manner, to 
derive it from x3r@-, labour; becaufe, 
fays he, to copy another’s writing is very 
painful and laborious.] ‘ 
1, A tranfcript from the archetype or ori- 
ginal. 
If virtue's felf were loft, we might 
From your fais ming new copies write: Maller. 
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T havs not the vanity to think my copy equal te- 


the original. Denhart. 

He ftept forth, not oaly the copy of God's hands, 
but alfo the copy of his perfections, a kind of image 
-or reprefentation of the Deity in fmall. 

South's Sermonis 

The Romans having fent to Athens, and the 
Greek cities of Italy, for copies of the heft laws, 
chofe ten legiflators to put them into form. Swift. 

2. An individual book ; one of many books: 
as, a good, or fair copy. 

The very having of the books of God was a 
matter of no {malt charge, as they could not be had 
otherwife than in-written copies. Hookera 

3. The autograph ; the original; the ar- 
chetype; that from which any thing i 
copied. 

lt waa the copy of our conference; 
Jn bed he flept not, for my urging it; - 
At board he fed not, for my urging it. 
Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Errourte 

Let him firft learn to write, after a copy, all the 
letters in the vulgar alphabet. 

Holders Elements of Speeche 

The firt of them I have forgotten, and cannot 
eafily retrieve, becaufe the copy is at the prefs. 

Drydete 


4. An inftrament by which any convey- 


ance is made in law. 
Thou know’ ft that Banquo and his Fleance lives; 
But in them nature's copy ‘s not eternal, 
Shakefpeare’s Macbetha 


3. A piture drawn from another piture. 
Cory-soox. n. fe [copy and book.) A 


book in which copies are written for 
learners to imitate. 


Copy-noip. ». f. [copy and bod] A 


tenure, for which the tenant hath no- 


thing to thew but the copy of the rolls. 


made by. the fteward of his lord’s court : 
for the fteward, as he enrolls other 


` things done in the lord’s court, fo he- 


regifters fuch tenants as are admitted in 
the court, to any parcel of land or tene- 
ment belonging to the manor; and the 
tranfcript of this is called the court roll, 
the copy of which the tenant takes from 
him, and keeps as his only evidence. 
* This is called a bafe tenure, becanfe it 
holds at the will of the lord; yet not 
fimply, but according to the cuftom of 
the manor; fo that if a copy-holder break 
not the cuftom of the manor, and there- 
by forfeit his tenure, he cannot be turned 


out at the lord’s pleafure. Thefe cuftoms. ` 


of manors vary, in one point or other, 
almoft in every manor. Some cepy-holds 
are finable, and fome certain: that 
which is finable, the lord rates at what 
fine or income he pleafes, when the 
tenant is admitted into it; that which 
is certain, is a kind of inheritance, and 
called in many places cuftomary; be- 
caufe the tenant dying, and the hold 
being void, the next of blood paying the 
cuftomary fine, as two fhillings for an 
acre, or fo, cannot be denied his ad- 
miffion. Some copy-holders have, by 
cuftom, the wood growing upon their 
own land, which by law they could not 
have. Some hold by the verge in an- 
cient demefne; and thongh they hold 
by copy, yet are they, in account, a 
kind of freeholder; for, if fuch a one 
commit felony, the king hath annum, 

dims 
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diem, and vaflum, as in cafe of freehold. CORAL. n. f. [corallium, Latin. ] 
1. Red coral isa plant of as great hardnefs 


Some others hold by common tenure, 
called mere copy-bold; and, they com- 
mitting felony: their land efcheats to 
the lord of the manor. Cowell, 
If a cyftemary tenant die, the widow hall have 
what the law calls her free bench in all his copy- 
bold lands. Addijcn, 
Copy-Houper. z. f. [from copyhold.| One 
that is poffeffed of land in copyhold. 
To Cory. w. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To tranfcribe ; to write after an ori- 
> ginal: it has fometimes out, a kind of 
pleonaim. i 
He who hurts a harmlefs neighbour's peace, 
‘Who loves a lye, lame fander helps about, | 
Who writes a libel, or wha copies our. Pope's Epifk 
z. To imitate; to propofe to imitation ; 
to endeavour to refemble. 
= He that borrows other men’s experience, with 
this defign of copying it our, poffeffes himfelf of one 
of the greateft advantages. Decay of Piety, 
Set the examples, and their fouls inflame 
To ccpy out their great forefathers fame. 
Dryden's King Artbur, 
To copy her few nymphs afpir’d, 
Her virtues fewer (wains admir'd. Swift. 
To Cory. v. n. | 
1. To do any thing in imitation of fome- 
thing elfe. { 
Some imagine, that whatfoever they find in the 
picture of a mafter, who has acquired reputation, 
mult of neceffity be excellent; and never fail, 
when they copy, to follow the bad as well as the 


good things. 4 Dryden's Dufrefucy. 
2. It has fometimes from before the thing 
imitated, 


When a painter copies from the life, he has no 
privilege to aiter features and lineaments, under 
pretence that his picture will feok better. Dryden. 

3- Sometimes after. 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in 
particular, feem very often to have copied after it in 
their dramatick writings, and in their poems upon 
love. Addifon’s Speéfator. 

‘To Coque’r. v. a. [fronr the noun.] 
To entertain with compliments and amo- 
rous tattle ; to treat with an appearance 
of amorous tendernefs. ‘ 

You are eoguetting a maid of honour, my lord 
looking on to fee how the gamefters play, and I 
railing at you both. Swift. 

To Coque’t.v.n. To adtthe lover ; to 
entice by blandifhments. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 

Was married to the Tunbridge beau, 

I faw coguetting t other night, 

In publick, with that odious koight. Swift. 

Coque’tRr. n. Si [coqueterie, French.] 
Affeétation of amorous advances; defire 
of attracting notice. ja F 

I was often in company with a couple of charm- 
ing women, who had all the wit and beauty one 
could defire in female companions, without a dafh 
of eoquetry, that from time to time gave mea great 
many agreeable torments. Addifen’s Speiator. 

COQUE'TTE. x. f. [coquette, Fr. from 
coquart, a prattler.] A gay, airy girl ; 
a girl who endeavours to attraét notice. 

‘The light coguettes in fylphs aloft repair, 

And fport and flutter in the fields of aire ` Pope. 

A coquette and a tinder-box are fparkled. 

A butbnor and Pope. 

Co'Racte. nfe [cwragle, Welth, pro- 
bably from corium, leather, Lat.] A 
boat nfed in Wales by fithers, made by 
drawing leather or oiled cloth upon a 
frame of wicker work, 

» 


2. The piece of coral which children have 


CORAL-TREE, x. f. [corallodendron, 


COo'RALLINE. adj. [ corallinus, 


Co'RALLINE, x. f. [from the adjective. ] 


Co’Rattorp. 
Co’RALLOIDAL. 


Cora’nt. n. f. (courant, French.] A lofty 


«fo In converfation, even, eafy, and agreeable, more 
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and ftony nature, while growing in thé 
waterpas it has after long expofure to 


thé air. The vulgar.opinion; that coral} 


is foft while in the fea, proceeds from 
a foft and thin. coat, of.a ernftacecus 
matter, covering it while it is growing, 
and which is taken off before it is packed 
up for ufe. The whole coral plant prows 
to a foot or more in height, and ts va- 
noufly ramified. It is thicket at the 
fem, and its branches grow gradually 
fmaller. It grows. to ftones, without a 
root, or withour anyway penetrating 
them; but as it is found to grow, and 
take in its nourifhment, in the manner 
of plants, and to produce flowers and 
feeds, or at leait a matter analogous to 
feeds, it properly belongs to the vege: 
table kingdom. Hills Mai. Med. 
In the fea, upon the fouth-weft of Sicily, much 
coral is found. It is a fabmarine plant ; it hath no 
leaves; it brancheth only when it is under water. 
Ir is foft, and green of coloor; but being brought 
Into the air, it becometh hard and fhining red, as 
we fee. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Tbis gentleman, defirous to find the nature of 
coral, caufed a man to go down a hundred fathom 
into the, fea, with exprefs orders to take potice 
whether it were hard or foft in the place where it 
groweth,, ; Browna Vulgar Errours, 
He hears the crackling found of coral woods, , 
And {ces the fecret fource of fubterranean floods, 


Dryden's V; irgil. 
A turret was inclos'd # 
Within the wall, of alabafter white, a 


And crimfon cora], for the queen of night, 

Who takes in Sylvan fports her chafte delight. 
a. Dryden. 
Or where's the fenfe, dirc& or moral, | 


That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral? Prior. 


abont their necks, imagined to afit 
them in breeding teeth. ` ` 

Her infant grandame’s coral next it grew 3 
The bells the gingled, and the whittle blew. Pope. 
Lat.] 
and produces very 
but never any feeds in 

Miller, 

Lat.] Con- 
fiting of coral; approaching to coral. 

At fuch time as the fea is agitated, it takes up 
into itfelf terreftrial matter of all kinds, and in 
particular the ecralline matter, letting it fall again, 
as it becomes calm. Woodward. 


Tt is a native of America, 
beautiful fearlet flowers; 
the European gardens. 


Coralline is a fea plant ufed in medicine; but 
much inferior to the coral in hardnefs, fometimes 
greenifh, fometimes yellowith, often reddith, and 
frequently white. Hill. 

In Falmouth there is a fort of fand, or rather 
esralline, that lies under the owfe. Martim. Hufo. 

adj. [xogecrnoeidns. ] Re- 
fembling coral. 

Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indu- 
rate under water, without approachment of air, we 
have experiment in coralline, with many coralleidal 
concretions. Brown. 

The pentadrous, columnar, coralloid bodies, that 
are compofed of plates fet lengthways of the bady, 
and pafling from the furface to the axis of it. 

Woodward on Foffls. 


fprightly dance. 


It is harder to dance a corant well than a jigg; 


than pointtof wit. Temple. 


` 


-na a 


I would as foon believe a widow in great grief 
for her hufband, becaufe I faw her dance a. corane 
about his coffin. Kylfb. 

Corgan. 7. f [1233p.] Analms-bakket ; , 
a.receptacle of charity; agift;.an alms. 

They think to fatisfy all obligations to duty by 

«their corban of religion. King Charles. 

* Corban ftands for an offering or gift made to God, 
or his temple., The Jews fometimes fwore by corban, 
ot the. gifts offered unto Gad. If a man made‘all 
his fortone corban, or devoted it to Ged, he was for- 
bidden to ufe it. If all that he was to give his, 
Wife, .or his father and mother, was declared corban, 

-he was no longer permitted tovallow them neceffary 
fubfiftence. Even debtors were permitted to defraud 
their creditors, by confeceating tbeir debt to God. 
Our Saviour eeproaches the Jews, in the Gofpel, 
with thefe uncharitable and irreligious vows.’ By 

“this word fuch perfons were likewife meant, as de- 
voted themfelves to the fervice of God and his. 
temple. Corban fignifies alfo the treafury of the 

temple, where the offerings, which were made in 
money, were depofited. Calmet, 

Corse. adj. [courbe, French.]. Crooked, 

For fiker thy head very tottie isy 
So thy corbe fhoulder it leans amits, 
. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 

Co'rRBEILS.- 2. f- Little batkets ufed in 
fortification, filled with earth, and’ fet 

-= upon the parapet, to fhelter the men-in 

. firing upon the ‘befiegers, y 

Co’rpen. n. f [In architeéture.] The, 
reprefentation of a baket, -fometimes 
placed on the heads of the caryatides, 

CORBEL. Y. Kags 

CorBiL. § 77° ae % 

1. A fhort piece of timber fticking out 
fix or eight inches from a ‘wall, fome- 
times placed for ftrength under the femi- 
girders of a platform. 

z. A niche or hollow left in walls for 

' , figures or flatues. Ghambers, 

CORD. z. f: [cort, Welth ; chorda, Latin i 
corde, Fr.] 

i. A rope; a ftring compofed of feveral 
ftrands or twifts, i : 

She let them down by. 2 cord through the win- 
dow. n i FSA 5 

Form’`d of the fineft complicated thread, 
Thef num’rous cords are thro’ the body fpread. 

Blackmores 

2. The cords extended in fetting up tents, 

' furnifh feveral metaphors in fcripture. 

Thine eyes fhall fee Jerufalem a quiet habita- 
tion, à tabergacle that fhall not be taken down $ 
none Of the fakes thereof hall ever be removed; 
neither fhall any of the cords thereof be broken. 

Jfuiah, xxxiii, 20. 

3- A quantity of wood for fuel; fappofed 
to be meafured with a‘cord; a pileeight | 
feet long, four high, and four broad.. 

Cornmemaxer. ./- [cord and make.] One < 

- whole trade is to make ropes} a ropes 
maker, 

Corn-woon. nf. [cord and weod.] Wood 
piled up for fuel, to be fold by the cord. 

ToCorn, v. a. [from the noun.] To bind 
with ropes; to faften with cords; to clofe 
by a bandage. : 

Co’rpace, 2. /, [from cord.] A quantity 
of cords; the ropes of a hip. 

Our cordage from her ftore, and cables, fhould 

be made, 
Of any in that kind moft fit for marine teades 
Drayton. 

They faftened their fhips, and rid at anchor 

with cables of iron chains, having neither canvas 

nor cordages Raleigh. 


BG? Spais 
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@pain furnified a fort of ruf called fpartum, 
wéetul fer ccedage and other parts of fhipping. 
: Arbuthnot en Coins. 
Co’nven. adj. [from cord.) Made of 
ropes. _ 
This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder, 
To climb celeftiahSilvia’s chamber window. Shake 


COR 
Corpwainer. a. / {uncertain whether 
from Cordovan, Spanifh leather, or from 
cord, of which fhoes were formerly made, 
and are now ufed in the Spanifh Wet 


Indies. Trewoux.] A fhoemaker. 
CORE. u. f. [ceur, French; cor, Latin.] 


A 


CorpeLt er. n.f A Francifcan friar :| 1. The heart. 


fo named from the cord which ferves him 
for a cinéture. 
And who to affift but a grave cordeliere | Prior. 


CORDIAL. a. f [from cor, the heart, 
Latin.} 
“y. A medicine that increafes the force of 
the heart, or quickens the circulation. 
z. Any medicine that increafes ftrength. 
A cordial, properly fpeaking, is not always what 
inereafeth the force of the heart; for, by in- 
ereafing that, the animal may be weakened, as in 
inflammatory difeafes. Whatever increafeth the 
natural of animal ftrength, the force cf. moving 
the fluids and mufcles, isa cordial: thefe are fuch 
fubftances as bring the ferum_of the'blood into the 
propereit condition fer circulation and nutrition; 
as broths made of animal fubftances, milk, ripe 
fruits, and whatever is endued with a wholefome 
but not pungent tafte. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and 
exhtlarates. p“ 
‘Then with fome esrdials feek forto appeafe- H 
The inward languor of my wounded heart, } 
And then my body shall have fhortly cafe; } 
"` But fuch fweet cordicls pafs phyficians art. Spexfer. 
Cordials of pity give me now, © | 
For I too weak for purges grows Coals. 
Your warrior offspring that upheld the crayn, 
The fearlet honour of your peaceful gown, 
Are the moft pleafing objects I can find, 
Charms to my fight, and cordials to my mind. 
H Dryden. 


Q? 


CORDIAL. adj. 
1. Reviving ; invigorating ;. reftorative. 
It is a thing I make, which hath the king . 
Five times redeem’d from death : I donot know 
What Is more ccrdial. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
He only took cordial waters, in which we infufed 
fomstimes pucgatives. Wrifeman's Surgery. 
z. Sincere; hearty; proceeding from the 
heart ; without hypocrify. 
Doétrines are infufed among chriftians, which 
(fre apt to obftrudt or intercept the cordial fuper- 
ftruCting of Chriitian life of renovation, where the 


. 


foundation is duly laid. Hammond. 
He, with looks of cordial love, 
Hung'ever her enamour'd. Milton. 


@orvia tity. n. f. [from cordial.] 

1, Relation to the heart. 

That the anticnts had any fuch refpeéts of cor- 
diality, or reference unto the heart, will much be 
doubted. Browne 

2. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocrify. 

Co’rpiauLy. adv. [from cordial.] Sin- 
cerely ; heartily ; without hypocrify. 

Where a ftrong inveterate love of fin has made 
any dottrine or propofition wholly unfuitable to the 
heart, no argument, or demonftration, no nor 
miracle whatfoever, fhal! be able to bring the heart 
tondially to clofe with, and receive it. South's Serm. 

Co’roiner. nf, [cordonztcr, French.] A 
Shoemaker. It is fo ufed in divers fta- 
tutes. 

CORDON. n.f. (Fr.] In fortification, a 
row of ftones jutting out before the ram- 
part and the bafis of the parapet. 

Chambers. 

CORDWAIN. a. S- [Cordovan leather, 
from Cerdova in Spain. f> Spanith I¢a- 
ther. 

Her ftraight legs moft bravely were embay‘d 
In golden bufkins of coftly eerd wain, Fairy Queen. 
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Give me that man 
That is not paffion’s flave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's cores ay, in my heart of heart. 
A. ; . Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
z. The inner part of any thing, i 

In the vore ot the fquare the taiftdsa’ tower of a 

furlong high. Raleigh's Hiftery of the World. 

Dig aut the cores below che furface. 

Iturtimer’s Hufbandry. 
They wafteful car, 
Through buds and bark, into the blacken’d core. | 
3 . Thomfon. 
3. The innerspart. of a fruit which contains 
yethekernels. cd g.: 

It ig x¢portcd that trees, watered perpetually 
with warm water, will make a fruit with bitte ar 
no tere or tone. led Bacon, 

4-~T he matter contained ina boil or fore. 
r Launce the fore, 
And cut the bead; for, till the rore be found, 
The feeret vice isfed, and gathers ground. 
4 Dryden's Virgil. 
5. It is ufed by Bacon for a body or col- 
leGion. [from corps, French, pronounced 
fEng '\ ma T 
He was more doubtful of, the raifing of forces 
, ‘to refift the rebels, than of the refiftance itfelf; for 
that lie was in a cere of people whvfe affections be 
~ fufpected. . » Bacon's Henry VIL. 
CoriacEous. adj. [coriaceus, Latin.] 
1, Confifting of leather. 
2. Of a fubltance refembling leather. ' 

A ftronger projectile motion of the blood muft 

„occafion greater fecretions and lofs of liquid parts, 
and from thence perhaps fpiffitude and coriaceous 


i 


concretions, Arbuthnot en Aliments. 
y r ° : P 
CORIANDER. #. fe [coriandrum, Latini) 
_ A plant. L 1 


The fpecies are, 1. Greater coriander. 2. Smaller 
tefticulated coriander. The firt is cultivated for 
the feeds, which are ufed in medicine: the fecond 
furt is feldom found, Miller. 

Hrael called the name thereof manna; and ‘it 
was, like coriander feed, white. Exodus, xiile 31. 

CO’RINTH. a. /. [from the city of that 
name in Greece.] A {mall fruit,-com- 
monly called currant. 

Now will the corinths, now the rafps fupply 
Delicious draughts. Philips. 

The chief riches of Zant confit in corinths, 
which the inhabitants have in great quantities. 

Broome. 

Corintuian Order, is generally re¢- 
koned the fourth, but by fome the fifth, 
of the five orders of archite€ture ; and 
is the moft noble, rich, and delicate of 
them all. Vitruvius afcribes it to Cal- 
limachus, a Corinthian fculptor, who is 
faid to have taken the hint by pafling by 
the tomb of a young lady, over which a 
bafket with fome of her playthings had 


been placed by her nurfe, and covered [. 


with a tile; the whole having been 
placed over a root of acanthus. As it 
iprung up, the branches encompaffed 
the bafker; but arriving at the tile, 
bent downwards under the corners of it, 
forming a kind of volute. Hence Cal- 
limachns imitated the hafket by the vafe 
of his capital, the tile in the abacus, and 
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the leaves in the volute. Villalpandus 
imagines the Corinthian capital to have 
taken its original from an order in the 
temple of Solomon, whole leaves were 
thofe of the palm-tree. The capital is 
adorned with two rows of leaves, be- 
tween which little ftalks arife, of which 
the fixtecn volutes are formed, which 
fapport the abacus. Harris, 
Behind thefe figures are large columns or the 

Corinthian erder, adorned with fruit and flowers. 
: | Dryden. 

CORK, m. J. [cortex, Lat. horch, Ditch. 
Hic dies, anna redeunte, fefus 
Corticem afrifum ficc dimovebit 
Amphore fumum bibere infiitutae = 

Confule Tullo. = Hor.J 

1. A glandiferous tree, in all refpeđts like 
the ilex, excepting the bark, which, in 
the'ceré tree, is thick, fpongy, ‘nd toft. 

i Milkr. 

1 » The cork tree grows near the Pyrenean hills, and 
in feveral parts of Italy, and the nosta of New 

England. Mortimer. 

2. The bark of the cork tree ufed for ftop- 
ples, or burnt into Spanifh black, It is 
taken off without injury to the tree. 

3. A piece of cork cut for the ftopple of 
a bottle or barrel. f 

I.pr’ythee take the rork ont of thy mouth, that 
I may drink thy tidings. Shakefp. As you like ite 
Be fere, nay very iure, thy cork be goed ; 
Then future ages Mnal! of Peggy cell, 
That nymph that brew‘d and buttled ate fo well. 
. Kirg. 
Nor ftop, for one bad cork, his butier's pay. Pope. 
CorKING-PIN. 2./ A pin of the-largett 
lize. . p 
When you put a clean pillow-cafe on your lady's 
pillow, be fure to faften it well with three rorking- 
pins, that it may not fall off in the night. 
Ssvift’s DireEions to the Chambermaid. 

Co’rky. adj. (from cork.] Coniitting’of 

cork ; retembling cork, 
Bind fat his corky arms. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Co’rmorant. n. f. [cormorant, Fr. from 
corvus marinus, Latin, 

1. A bird that preys npon fifh. It is 
nearly of the bignefs of a capon, with 
awry bill and "broad feet, black on his 
body, but greenith about his wings. He 
is eminently greedy and rapacions. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regifter’d upon our brazen tombs; 
When, fpite of cormorant devouring time, 
Th’ endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 
That honour which fhall "bate his fcythe’s keen 
edge. Skakefpeare. 
Thofe called birds of prey, as the cagle, hawk, 
puttock, and cormorant. Peacham on Drawing. 
Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorant. Milton's Paradile Loft. 
Not far from thence Is fcen a lake, the hannt 
Of coots, and of the fithing sormurant. Dryd. Fat. 

2. A glutton. 

CORN. 2. /. [copn, Sax. kern, Germ. It 
is found in all the Teutonick dialects 5, 
as, in an old Runick rhyme; 

Hagul er kaldaftur corna. 

‘ Hail is the coldeft grain. ] 

t. The feeds which grow in ears, not in. 
pods; fuch as are made into bread. 

Excepta corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
dic, it abideth alone. Jobn, xii. 25. 
The people cry you mock’d them ; and, of late, 
When cern was given them gratis, you repin'd. . 
Sbakelpsaree . 
z, Grain 


+ 


: What he his heart fhould make, 


, 2. To granulate. 


COR 


2. Grain yet unreaped, ftanding in the [ 
field upon its ftalk. . 
All the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining corm, Shakelpeare’s King Lear. 
Luoding his oe burnt the corn all there- 
abouts, which was now almoft ripe. 
Krolles's Hifiory of the Turks. 
Still a murmur runs 
Along the foft inclining fields of corn. 
Thomfon's Autumn. 
3. Grain in the ear, yet unthrefhed. 
Thou fhalt come to thy grave in a full age, 
like asia Shock of corn cometh in his feafon. 
Fob, v. 26. 
4. An excrefcence on the feet, hard and 
painful; probably fo called from its 
form, thongh by fome fuppofed to be 
denominated, from its cornegus or horny 
fubRance. 
Ladies, that have your feet- 
Unplagu’d with corns, we'll have a bout with you. 
Shakefpeare. 


The man thst makea his toe 


Shall of a corn cry woe, 
And turn his fleep to wake. Sb. King Lear. 
Even in men, aches and hurts and corns do co- 
grieve either tawards rain or towards froit. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
The hardeft part of the corn is ufually in the 
middle, thrafting itfelf in a nail; whence it has 
the Latin appellatioo of clavis. Hifenan. 
He fir(t that ufeful fecret did explain, 
That pricking corns foretold the gath’ring rain. 
Gay’s Paflorals. 
It looks as there were regular accumulations 
and gatherings of humours, growing perhaps iu 
fome people a3 corns. Arbuthnet, 
‘Thus Lamb, renown’d for cutting coras, 


An offer’d fee from Radcliff feorns. Swift 
To Corn. v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To falt; to fprinkle with falt. The 


word is fo nfed, as Skinner obferves, by 
the old Saxons. 


Corx-F12LD. 2. f A field where corn is 
rowing. 
& om a lover and his laf, 
That o'er the green cern-field did pafe. 

Shakefpesre's As you like it. 
Yon may foon enjoy the gallant fights of armies, 
encampment, and ftandards waving over your bro- 
ther’s cornfields. Pope. 


Corn-ruac. nf. (cornand fag.) Aplant- 
Miller enumerates eleven fpecies of 
this plant, fome with red flowers, and 
fome with white. 
Corn-FLoor. x. f The floor where corn 
is ftored. 

Thou hak loved a reward upon every corn-flocr. 

Hof. is. 1. 
CORN-FLOWER. 2. f: [from corn and 
fewer.) 

There be certain C i figan which come fel- 
dnm or never in other places, unlefs they be fet, 
but only amongft corn; as the bluc-bottle, a kind 
of yellaw marygold, wild poppy, and furmirory. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Corn-flowers are of many farts: fame of them 
flower in Jane and July, and others in Auguft. 
The feeds fhould be fown in Marchi: they require 
a good foil. Mortimer. 

Corn-Lann. a. f. [eorn and land.] Land 
appropriated to the production of grain. 

Paftures and meadows are of fuch advantage to 
hufbandry, that many prefer them to corn-/ands. 

Mortimer’s Uufbandry. 
CORN-MASTER. 2. f. [corn-and mafter.] 
One that cultivates corn for fale. Not 


in ules. 


CORN-MARIGOLD. #. f: [from corn and 


Corw-miLL. m f [corn and mill.] A 


CORN-ROCKET. #. f [from corn and 


Corn-rose. m. /. A fpecies of poppy. 
CoRN-sALLAD. 27. 


Co’rnaceE. x. f) [from corne, Fr. cornu, 


CO'RNCHANDELER, x. /. [corn and chand- 


COR 


each other, if drawn beyond the point 
where they meet. 
2. A fecret or remote place. 
‘There's nothing I have done yet, o° my con- 
{cience, 
Deferves a corner. Shakefpeare’s Henry VOTE 
Tt is better to dwell in a corner of a houfe top, “ 
than with a brawling woman and in a wide houfe. 
Proverbs, xxv. 24e 
I am perfuaded that none of thefe things are 
hidden from him ; for this thing was not done in 
a corner. As, xxvi, 26. 
All the inhabitants, in every corner of the ifland, 
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I knew a nobleman in England, that had the 
greateft audits of any man in my time; a great 
grafier, a great fheep-mater, a great timber-man, 
a great collier, a great corn-mafler) and a great 
leadman. “ 7 Bacon. 


marigold.| A flower. 


mill to grind corn into meal. 

Save the more laborious.work of beating of 
hemp, by making the axle-tree of the corn-mills 
longer than ordinary, and placing pins in it to raife 


large hammers. Mortimer. ee b E adt duced tare : 
Corn-pipe. a. f [from cora and pipe.] fubjeBtion. vlutcly reduced under his m= 
A pipe made by flitting the joint of a Thofe vices, that lurk in the fecret corners of 
the foul. Addifene- 


green ftalk of corn. 
Now the thrill cora-pipes, echoing loud to arms, + 


To rank and file reduce the flraggling fwarms. 
Tickel, 


The extremities; the utmoft limit:: 
thus every corner is the whole or every 
part. : 

Might I but through my: prifon, once a day, 
Behold thia maid, ‘ali corners elfe o° th’ earth 
Let liberty make ufe of. Shakefpeare’s Tempejt. 
I turn’d, ‘and tried cach corner of my bed, ~, 
To find if fleep were there’; but fleep Was loft. 4 


3. 


rocket.| A plant. } 
£ [from cora and fal- 


lad. i 
Ee ia an herb, whofe top-lcaves are a c Drydens, 
~ fallet of themfelves. Mortimers Hufbandry. ORNER-STONE, x. f. (corner and ftone.] 


The ftone that unites the two walls ar 
the corner; the principal ftone. 
See you ynnd’ coin o` th’ capitol, yond" corner» 
fione? Shakefpeares 
A mafon was fitting a corner-ffone. 
Howel Vocal Fore? 
CORNER-TEETH of a Horfe, are the fore 
teeth between the middling teeth and 
the tufhes ; two above and two below, 
on each fide of the jaw, which. foot 
when the horfe is. four years and-a half 
old. Farrier’s Did. 


Co’rnernwise. adv. [corner and aviet 
Diagonally ; with the corner in front.. 


CORNET. nef. Peornette, French. ] 

1. A mofical inftrament blown with the 
mouth: nfed anciently in war, probably 
in the cavalry. è 

Ifrael played before the Lord on pfalteries, and 
on timbrels, and on corncts. 2 Sam. vis §. 

Other wind inftruments reqnize a forcible- 
breath; as trumpets, corners, and huntera horns. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory,. 

Cornets and trumpets cannot reach his car ; 
Under an aétos’s nofe, he’s never near. 

Dryden's Fuwenal.. 

2. A company or troop of horfe.;. perhaps 
as many as had a cornet lac to. 
them. This fenfe is now difufed. 

Thefe noblemen were appointed, with fome 
cornets: of horfe and banda of foot, to put them- 
felyes beyond the hill where the rebels were ene. 
camped. Bacon, . 

Seventy great horfes lay dead in the field, and‘ 
one cornet was taken. Hayward. 

They difcerned a.body of five corners of harfe 
very full, landing in very good order to reccive 
them. Clarendon. 

3. The officer that bears the ftandard of a. 
trcop. x 

4. Corner ofa Horse, is the lowett part of 
his paftern, that runs round the coffin,. 
and is diftinguified by the hair that 
joins and covers the upper part of the 
hoof. Farritr’s Di&, 

5. Afcarf anciently worn by doctors. Dig. 

6. A head drefs. Dia.. 

7. Corner of Paper, is defcribed by. 
Skinner to be a cap of paper, made by- 
retailers for {mall wares. 

CO'RNETTER, 


Latin.] A tenure which obliges the 
landholder to give notice of an invafion 
by blowing a horn. 


fer.) One that retgils corn. 

Corncurrer. 2. /. [from corn and cxt.) 
A man whofe profeffion is to extirpate 
corns from the foot. 

The nail was not loofe, nor did feem to prefs 
into the fleth ; fur there bad been a corncutter, who 
had cleased it. Wifeman. 

I have-known a corncutter, who, with a right 
education; would have been an excellent phy fician. 


Speflator. 

Co’R NEL. 

COMME L antraze. S S (rms Lat.) 
The cornel-tree beareth the fruit commonly 


called the corne? ur cornelian cherry, as well from 
the name of the tree, as the cornelian ftone, the 
colour whereof it fomewhat reprefents. The wood 
is very durable, and ufeful for wheel-work. 
Mortimer. 
Take a fesvice-tree, or a cornelian-tree, or 20 
elder-tree, which we know have fruits of harth 
and birding juice, and fet them near a vine or fig- 
tree, and fee whether the grapes or figs will not be 
the {weeter. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
A huntrefa ifuing froin the wood, 
Reclining on her cornel {pear the flood. Dryden. 
Mean time the goddefs, in difdain, beftows 
The maft and acorn, brutal food! and flrowa 
The fruits of corne/, as they sie Se P 
opes Odyffey. 
On wildings and on ftrawberries fe ted i 
Cornels and bramble-bersies gave the reit, 
And falling acorns furoifh’d cut a feaft. 
Dryden's Owid. 
CORNELIAN STONE., Sec CARNELIAN, 
CO'RNEMUSE. n. J. [French.] A kind 
of ruftick flate. 


Co’r neous. adj. [corneus, Lat.] Horny; 
of a fubffance refembling horn. 
Such as have cernecus or horoy eyes, as lobfters, 


and crafaceous animals, are generally dim-fighted. 
Brown. 


Te varions fubmarine fhrubs are of a cornecus 


or ligneous conftitution, confifting chictly of a 
fidious matter. Woodward, 


CORNER. 2. fı [corncl, Welth ; corrier, 
French.) 

1. An angle; a place inclofed by two 
walls or liges,- which would interfeét 
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CO'RNETTER., sm f. [from cornet.) A 
blower of the cornet. i 

bo great was.the rabble of trumpetters, cornettert, 
and other muficians, that even Claudius himfelr 
night have heard them. Hakewill on Providence. 

Co’rnice. mf. [cerniche, French.) The 
higheft proje@ion of a wall or column. 

T'he cornice of the Pa gss Farnefe, which 
makes fo beautiful sn effect below, when viewed 
more nearly, will be found not to have its juft 
meafures. Dryden's Dfrefrey. 

The walla were maffy brafs, the cornice high 
Blue metals crown’d, in colours of the iky. 

t Pope's Odyffy. 

Cornice Ring. [In gunnery.] The next 

ring from the muzzle backwards, 

. Chambers. 

Co’rnicre. 2.f. [from corsu, Latin.) A 
little horn. 

Tere will be found, on either fide, two black 
filaments, or membranous ftrings, which extend 
unto the long and fhorter cornicle, upon proteufion. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Corsi cuLaTE adj. [from cornu, Lat.] 
A term in botany. 

CornicxJare plants are fuch as produce many dif- 
tinét and horned pods 5 and corniculate flowers are 
fuch hollow Auwers as have on their upper part a 
Kind of fpur, or little horn. Chambers. 

Cornt’ricx. adj. [from cernu and facio, 
Latin.] Productive of horns; making 
horns. Did. 

Corni’cerous. adj. [corniger, Latin.) 
Horned ; having horns. 

Nature, in other cornigerozs animals, hath placed 
the horns higher, and reclining; as in bucks, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

‘CORNUCOPIA, n. fi [Lat.] The horn 

of plenty; a horn topped with fruits 
and flowers in the hands of a goddefs. 

To Cornu'rs. v. a. [cornutus, Latin.] 
To beftow horns ; to cuckold. 

-CORNU TED, adj. {cornutus, Lat.) Grafted 
with horns; horned; cuckolded. 

-Cornvu’ro. n.f. [from cornutus, Latin.] 
A man horned ; a cuckold. 


The peaking cornuto, her hufband, dwelling in a 
continual larum of jealoufy. 


p Sbhakefpeares Merry Wives of Windfors 
Co’rny. adj. [from cornu, horn, Latin.] . 


‘1. Strong or hard like horn ; horny. 4 


Up food the cerny reed, ; 
Embattel’d in her field.” Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
2. [from cora.] Producing grain or corn. 
Tell me why the ant 
Riidat fummer’aplenty, thinksof winter's want ; 
By conftaut journeya careful to prepare 
Her ftores, and bringing home the corny care Pricr. 
3. Containing corn. 
They lodge in habitations nnt their own, * 
By their high crops and cerny gizzards known. 
Dryden, 
COROLLARY. ». f. [corollarium, Lat. from 
corolla; finis corenat opus: corollair, Fr.) 
1, The conclufion: a corollary {cems to 
be a conclufion, whether following from 
the premifes neceflarily or not. ° s 
Now fince we have confidered the malignity of 
this fin of detraćtion, it is buta natural corollary, 
that we enforce our vigilance againft it. 
Government of the Tongue. 
As a corcllary to this preface, in which ! have 
Cone juftice to others, 1 owe fomewhat to myfelf. 


z. Surplus. 
Bring a corollary, 
Rather than want. Skakefpeare’s Tempeh. 
CORONA. n. fe [Latin.] A large flat 
member of the cornice, fo called becaufe 
i 


Co'roxaL. adj. Belonging to the top of 


‘|> To fhew my duty in your coronation. 


| Co’rower. 2. f. [coronetta, Ital. the di- 


Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
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it crowns the entablature and the’wholc 
order. It is called by workmen the 
drip. © Chambers. 
In a tornice the gola oe cymatium of thees-: 
rena, the coping, the modillions or dentelli, make 
a noble thew by thelr graceful projections. 
‘ Spedlator. 
Co’ronaL. x. f [corona, Latin] A 
crown ; a garland. 
Crown ye god Bacchus with s coronal, 
And Hymen alfo crown with wreaths of vine. 


Spenfer.” 
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Peers and dukes, and all their fweeping trainy 

And garters, ftars, and coroners appear. Pepi. 
2. An ornamental head-drefs, in poetical 
language. p 

The reit was drawn into a coroner of gold, richly 
fet with pearl. Sidney. 

Under a corznet his Rowing hair, 

In curls, on either cheek play'd, Milton's Pur. Loft. 

Co’rroran. x. f. [corrupted from caporal, 
French.] The loweft officer of the in- 
fantry, whofe-office is to place and re- 
move the fentinels. 

The cruel corp’ral whifper’d in my ear, q 
Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would fet me clear. 

z Gay. 
CorroraL ofa Ship. An officer that hath 
the charge of fetting the watches and 
fentries, and relieving them ; who fees 
that all the foldiers and failors keep 
their arms neat and clean, and teaches 
them how to ufe them. ‘He has a mate 
under him. Harris. 
CO’RPORAL. adj. [corporel, Fr. corpus, 
Latin.] 
1. Relating to the body; belonging to 
the body. 
To relief of lazars and weak age, 
OF indigent faint fouls paft corporal toil, 
A hundred alms-houfes right well fupplied. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry Ve 

Render to me fome corporal fign about her, 
Morc evident than this. -Shake/peare’s Cymbeline, 

That God hath been otherwile feen, with cor- 
foral eyes, exceedeth the finall proportion of my 
undecftanding. Raleigh. 

Beafts enjoy greater fenfual pleafures, and feel 
fewer corporal pains; and are utter ftrangers to a!l 
thofe anxious and tormenting thoughts, which per- 
petually haunt and difquiet mankind. A:terbury. 

2. Material; not fpiritual. In the prefent 
language, when Žody is ufed philofophi- 
cally‘in oppofition to /pirit, the word 
corporeal is ufed, as, a corporeal being ; 
bot otherwife corporal. Corporcal is, 
having a body; corporal, relating to 
the body. This diftinction feems not 
ancient. 

Arer are they vanifh'd ? 
Into cM@’aic; and what feem’d corpora? 
Melted, as breath, into the wind. - 
Shakefpeare’s Macbetha 

And. from thefe corporal nutriments, perhaps, 
Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit, 

Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Corpora tity. n. f> [from corporal.] 
The quality of being embodied. 

Af this light be not {piricual, yet it approacheth 
neareft unto fpirituality; and if it have any cor- 
porality, then, of all other, the moft fubtile and 
pure. Raleigh's Hiflorye 

Co’RPORALLY. adv. [from corporal.) Bo- 
dily. 

The fun is cerporally conjoined with bafilifeus. 

Browne 

CORPORATE. aaj. [from corpus, Lat.] 

1. United in a body or community; en- 
abled to aét in legal proceffes as an in- 
dividual, 

Breaking forth like a fudden tempe, he over- 
run all Munfter and Connaught, defacing and 
utterly fubverting all čorporate towns that were pot 
fteungly walled. Spenfer on Ireland, 

The nobles of Athena being not at this time a 
corporate affembly, therefore the cefentment of the 
commons was vfually turned againft particular 
perfons. y Swift 

z. General; united. r 

They anfwer in a joint and cerporate voice, 

That now they ate at fall. © Shukefpeare’s Timor. 
Co’s rO- 
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the head. 

A man of about forty-five years of age came to: 
me, with a round tubercle between the fagictal and, 
coronal future. A Wifenan. 

Co’ronary. adj. [coronarius, Latin.) , 
t. Relating to a crown; feated on the top 
of the head like a crown. 

The bafilife of older times was -a properkind 
of ferpent, not above three palms long, as fome 
account; and differenced from other terpents by 
advancing his head, and fome white marks, or 
coronary fpots, upon the crown. Brown, 

2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries, 
which are fancied to encompafs the heart 
in the manner of a garland, 

The fubftance of the heart itfelf is moft cers 
tainly made and nouriflicd by the blood, which is 
conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. 

Bentley's Sermons, 

Corona’rion. 2./. [from corona, Latin. ] 

t. The a&t-or folemnity of crowning a 
king. 

Fortune fmiling at her work therein, that a 
fcaffold of execution fhould grow a feaffold ef coro- 
-ratione Sidney. 

Willingly 1 came to Denmark, 


Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
A cough, Sir, which I caught wich ringing in 
the king's affairs upon his coronation day. 
Sbakelpeare’s Henry (WV. 
Now emprefs fame had publith’d the renown 
Of Sh——="a coronation through the town. 
Dryden's Macf. 
2. The pomp or affembly prefent at a co- 
ronation. 
In penfive thought recal the fancied fcene, 
Sce coronations rile on ev'ry green. Popes 


Co’roner. #.f [from corona.] An officer 
whofe duty is to enquire, on the part of | 
the king, how any violent death was oc- 
cafioned ; for which purpofe a jury is 
impannelled, 

Go thou and feek the coroner, aod let him fit 


oœ my uncle; for he ’s in the third degree of 
drink ; he’s drowned. Shake(peare. 


minntive of corona, a crown. ] 


1. An inferiour crown worn by the nobi- 
lity. ‘The coronet of a duke is adorned 
with ftrawberry leaves; that of a mar- 
g has leaves with pearls interpofed ; 
that of an earl raifes the pcarls above 
the leaves; that of a vifcount is fur- 
rounded with only pearls; that of a ba- 
ron has only four pearls. 

In his livery 
Walk’d crowna and ceronets; realms and iflands 
were . s 
As plates dropt from his pocket. \ 

Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

‘All the reft are counteffes. i 
——Their coroners fay fos Shakefp. Henry VIIL. 
Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt,\ 
Who ruin'd crowns, would coronets exempt, ‘Dry 
EN \ 
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CO'RPORATENESS. x. /. [from corporate.] 
The ftate of a body corporate; a com- 
munity. . Dia. 

Corrora tion. n. fa [from corpus, Lat.] 

A corporation is a body politick, authorized by 


the king’a charter to have a common feal, one |- 


head officer or more, and members, able, by their 
common confent, to grant-or receive, in law, any 
thing within the compafs of their charter: even 
as one man may do by law all things, that by law 
he is not forbidden; and bindeth the fucceffors, 
asa fingle man binds hisexecutororheir. Cowell. 

Of angels we are not to confider only what they 
are, and da, in regard of their own being ; but that 
alfo which concerneth them, as they are linked 
into a kind of corporation amongft themfelves, and 
of fuciety with men. Hooker. 

Of this we find fome foot-fteps in our law, 
Which doth her root from God and nature take ; 

Teo thoufand men the doth together draw, 

And of them a'l one corporation make. Davies. 

CO'RPORATURE. n. /. [from corpus, Lat.] 
The fate of being embodied. Did. 

CORPO REAL. adj, [corporeus, Latin.] 

1. Having a body; not immaterial ;, not 
{piritual. See CorroraL. 

The fwiftnefs of thofe circles attribute, 
Though numberlefs, to hi omnipotencey. 

That to corporeal fubitances could add 
Speed almoft fpiritual. Milt:n's Paradife Loft. 

Having furveyed the image of God in the foul, 
we arc not to omit thofe characters that God 
imprinted upon the body, as much as 2 fpiritual 
fubitance could be pi€tured upon a carporeal. 

South's Sermors. 

God being fuppofed to be a pure fpirit, cannot 
be the objet of any corporeal fenfe. Tillotfon. 

The courfe is finifh'd which thy fates decreed, 
And thou from thy corporeal prifon freed. 

Dryden's Fables. 
~ Fix thy corporeal and internal eye 
On the young gnat, or new engender’d fly. Prior. 

2. It is ufed by Savif? inaccurately for cor- 
poral. 

Jam not in a condition to make a true ftep 
even on Aimthury Downs; and J declare, that 
a corporeal falfe ftep is worfe than a political one. 

Swift. 

Corrore ity. n. f. [from corporeus, La- 
tin, } Materiality ; the quality of being 
embodied ; the fate of having a body ; 
bodilinefs. 

Sioce philofophy affirmeth, that we are middle 
fubftances between the foul and the body, they 
muft admit of fome corporeity, which fuppofeth 
weight or gravity. Brown. 

lt is the faying of divine Plato, that man ia 
nature's horizon, dividing betwixt the upper be- 
mifphere of immaterial iotelleétr, and this lower 
of corporeity. Glanville's Scepfis. 

The one attributed corporcity to God, and the 
other fhape and figure. Stilling fleet. 

Corroririca’ tion. 2. f. [from corpori- 
Sy.) The a&t of giving body or palpa- 
bility. 

Fo Cornpo'riry. v. a. [fromcorpus, Lat.) 
To embody; to infpiffate into body. 
Not ufed. 

A certain {pirituons fubftance, extracted out of 
it, ismiftaken for the fpirit of the world corperified. 


c Boyle. 
Com bas [corps, Fr. corpus, Latin. ] 


1. A body. 
That lewd ribzuld 

Laid fir his filthy hands on virgin cleene, 

To {poil her dainty corfe, fo fair and heene, 

Of chaflity and honour virgioal. Spenfer. 
2. A body, in contempt. 

Though plenteous, all too little feems 
To huff this maw, this vai unbjde-bound corps. 
Miton 
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He looks as man was made, with face ere&t, 
That feorns his brittle corps, and feems afham’d 
He's not_all {pirit. Dryden's Don Sehaftian. 

3- A carcafe; a dead body ; a corfe. 
Nut a friend 
Greet my poor corps, where my bones hall be 
s thrown. Séakefpeare. 

There waa the murder'd corps in covert laid, 

And violent death in thoufand fhapes difplay’d. 
Dryden's Fables. 
See where the corps of thy dead fon approaches. 
Addijon. 

The corpfe was laid out upon the floor by the 
emperor's command: he then bid every one light 
his flambeau, and ftand about the dead body. 

Addifi’s Guardian. 
4. The body, in oppofition to the foul, 
Cold nombnefs freight bereaves 
Her corps of fenfe, and th’ air her foul receives, 
Denbam. 
5» A body of forces. 


Pd 
A ae a bas [corpulentia, Lat.} 


1, Bulkinefs. of body; flefhinefs; fulnefs 
of flefh. 
To what a cumberfome unwieldinefs, 
And burdenons corpulence, my luve had grown. 
Donne. 

It is but one fpecies of corpulency 5 for there may 
be bolk without fat, from the great quantity of 
mufeular flefh, the cafe of robuft people. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Spiffitude ; groffnefs of matter. 

The mufeulous flefh ferves for the vibration of 
the tail; the heavinefs and corpulency of the water 
requiring a great force to divide it. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Co’rpuLent. adj. [corpulentus, Latin.] 

Flefhy; bulky; having great bodily 
bulk. ’ 2 

We fay it is a flethy ftile, when there is much 
periphrafis, and circuit of words ; and when; with 
more than enough, it grows fat and corpulente 

Ben Fonfon's Difewnerier. 


Excefs of nourifhmeot is hurtful; for it maketh f 


the child corpulent, and growing in breadth rather 
than in height. a Bacon. 
CO’RPUSCLE. n. f. [eorpufculum, Lat.) 
A fmall body; a.particle of matter; 
an atom; a little fragment. 
It will add much to ovr fatisfaction, if thofe 
corpufcles can be difcovered with microfcopes. 
Newton's Opticks. 
Who knows what are the figures of the litle 
corpufcles that compofe and diftinguith different bo- 
dies? Watt's Logick. 
CORPUSCULAR. adj. [from corpu/- 
CORPUSCULA'RIAN, § culum, Lat.) Re- 
lating to bodies; comprifing bodies. 
It is the diftinguifhing epithet of that 
philofophy, which attempts the rational 
folution of all phyfical appearances by 
the agtion of one body upon another. 
As to natural philofophy, I do not expeét to fee 
any principles¢ropofed, more comprehenfive and 
intelligible than the corpufeularian or mechanical 
Boyles 
This may be faid, that the modern corpufcula- 
' rians talk, in moft things, more intelligibly than 
the poripateticks. Bentley. 
The mechanical orcorpufewlar philofophy, though 
persdventure the eldeft, as well as the beft in the 
world, had lain dead for many agzs in contempt 
and oblivion. Bentley. 
Co’rracre. See Corricre. 
To CORRA'DE. v.a. [corrado, Latin.) To 
rob of ; to wear away by frequent rub- 
bing; to {crape together. 
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The impreffion of colour worketh not but by 
a cone of direét beams, or right lines, whercof 
the bafis isin the objeét, and the vertical point 
in the eye; fo as there is a corradiation, and con- 
junction of beams. Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 


To CORRECT. v. a. [corrigo, correfum, 


Latin. ] à 


1. Topunih; to chaftife; to difcipline. 


Sad accidents, and a itate of affliction, is a fchool 
of virtue; it corres levity, and interrupts the 
contidence of finning. Tayler. 

After he has once been correffed for a lye, you 
muft be fore never after to pardon it in him. 

Locke on Education. 

Children being to be reftrained by the parents 
only in viciuus things, a look nr nad only ought 
to correé them when they do amifs. 

Locke on Education, 


z. To amend; to take away faults in- 


writings, life, or things, 
This is a defeét in the firt make of fome men’s - 
minds, which can fearce ever be correffed after- 


~ wards, either by learning or age. 


Burnet’s Theory, Prefaces 
Correfting Nature, from what aCtually fhe is in 
individuals, to what fhe ought to be, and what the 
was Created. Dryden. « 
1 writ, becaufe it amufed me; I correfted, be- 
caufe it was as pleafant to me to correé? as to 
write. Pope's Prefaces 
The mind may cool, and be at leifure to attend 
to its domeftick concern: to confider what habit 
wants to be correffed, and what inclination to be 
fubdued. Rogert.. 


3- To obviate the qualities of. one ingre- 


dient by another, or. by any method of- 
prepazation. 

U happy mixture! wherein things contrary do - 
fo qualify and zorre? the one the danger of the 
other's excefa, that neither boldnefs can make us 


` prefume, as long as we are kept under with the 


fenfe of our own wretchednefs.; nor, while we traft 
in the mercy of God through Chrift Jefus, fear be 
able to tyrannize over us. _ Hookera- 
As, in habitual gout.or fone, 
The only thing that can be done, 
Is to correc? your drink and dict, 
And keep the inward foe in quiets Prior. . 
In cafes of acidity, water is the proper drink : - 
its quality of relaxing may be correéted by boiling | 
it with fame animal fubftances 5 aa ivory or hartf- 
horn. Arbuthnot on Aliments - 


4. To remark faults:. 
CORRECT. adj, [correéus, Latin.] Revifed : 


or finithed with exaétuefs; , free from- 
faults. 
What verfe can dn, he has perform’d in tbis, 


- Which he prefumes the moft corre? of his. 


Dryden's Aur. Prol. . 

Always ufe the moft orree? editions: various + 
readings will be only troublefome where the fenfe- 
is enmplete. Feltot. . 


Correction. n.f. [from correé.] 
t Punifhment; difcipline ; chaftifement;.. 


penalty. 
Wilt thou, pupil like, - 
Take thy correétien mildly, kifs the rad? 
Shakefpeare’s Richard WL. 
An offcnfive wife, 
That hath enrag’d him on to offer ftrokes, . 
As h¢is ftriking, holds his infant up, 

And hangs refolv'd correéfica in the arm bs 
That wasuprear'd toexceution. Shak. Henry IV.~ 
We are all but children here under the great 
malter of the family ; and he is pleafed, by hopes . 
and fears, by mercies and correéfions, ta inftruct vs»: 
in virtue. Wattse. 
One fault was too great lenity to her fervants, to 
whom fhe gave good counfel, but.too gentle core- 
reftions Arb sithnot.. 


Coaraora Tion, m. f. [eon and radius,|2, Alteration to a better ftate;.the act of, 


Latin.] A conjun¢tion of rays in one 
point, 


taking away faults; amendment. 
Another port, in another age, may take tbe-(zmre.- 
libatyg 


> yeffion of future difcavery. 
5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the 


i 
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tibetty with my writings; if, at leant, they live leng 
enough to deferve corrcfion. Dryden's Fab. Pref. 


3. That which is fubftituted in the place 


of any thing wrong. 

Corrc&ions or improvements fhould be adioined, 
“by way of note or commentary, in their proper 
places. F 


4: Reprehenfion ; animadverfion. 


They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, 
“eftablihitg their affertions not only with great 
folidity, but fubmitting them alfo unto the cer- 
Brown. 


addition of fomething contrary. 

To make ambitious, wholefome, do not take 
A dram of country's dulnefs ; da not add 
Correfions, but as chymifts purge the bad. Donne. 


Corre crioner. x. f. [from corretion,] 


One that has been in the honfe of eor- 
rection ; a jail-bird. This {cems to be 
-the meaning in Shakefpeare. a 
I will have you foundly fwinged for this, you 


* blue-bottle rogue! you filthy famithed correficner ! 
Sbakefpeare’s Herry IV. 


Corre’crive. adj. [from corre#.] Hav- 


ing the power to alter or‘obviate any 


bad qualities. 
Mulberries are pectoral, corre&ive of biltous al- 
kali. Arbuthnon 


Corrective. 2. f. : 
1. That which has the power of altering 


or obviating any thing amifs. 

The hair, wool, feathers, and tcales, which al! 
animals of prey do fwallow, are a feafonable and 
neceflary corrective, to prevent their greedinefs from 
filling themfelves with too fucculent a food. 

ay on the Creation. 

Humanly fpeaking, and according to the me- 
thod of the world, and the little correfives fupplicd 
by art and difcipline, it feldom fails but an ill prin- 
ciple has ics courfe, and nature makes good its 
blow. ai South's Sermons. 

2. Limitation ; reftriction. 

Thero feems to be fuch an inftance in the regi-~ 
men which the human foul exercifeth in rela- 
tion to the body, that, with certain cerrefives and 
exceptions, may give fome kind of explication or 
adumbration thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Correcriuy. adv. [from corre@.] Ac- 


curately ; exactly ; without faults. 

There are ladie , without knowing what tenfes 
and participles, adverbs and prepofitions are, {peak 
as properly and as correéfly as moft gentlemen who 
have been bred up in the ordinary methods of 
grammar {chools. Locke en Education. 

Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
CorreStly cold, and regularly low. 
Pope's Effay on Criticijm. 
Correctness. 2. f. [from corrc#.] Ac- 
curacy ; exactnefs ; freedom from faults. 

Too much labour often takes away the fpirit 
by adding to the polifliing ; fo that there remains 
nothing but a dull cerreé?nefs, a piece without any 
confiderable faults, but with few beauties. 

Dryden's Dune f 

The foftnefs of the flefh, the delicacy of the 
thape, air, and pofture, and thecorrc&nds of defign, 
in this ftatue, are Inexpreffible. ddifon cn Italy. 


, Late, very late, correé?nefs grew our care, 


When the tir'd nation breath’d from civil war. 
Pepe. 

Thofe pieceshave never before keen printed from 
the true copies, or with any tolerable degree of cor- 
reEinefi. Swift. 

CorrE’cTOR. x. f. [froh corre.) 
1. He that amends, or alters, by punih- 
ment or animadverfion. 

How many docs zcal urge rathet to da juftice on 
fome fins, than to forbear all fint How many 
rather to be correTeri than pratifers of religion. 

Sprats's Scr meat. 
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With alf his faults, he fers up to be an univer- 
fat reformer and correffor ut abutes, and a remover 
ef grievances. Swift. 

2. He that revifes any thing to free it from 
faulis as the corredor of the prefs, that 
amends the errours committed in print- 
ing. : 

I remember a perfon, who, by his fiyle and 
literature, feems to have been the ¢orreffor of a 
hedge prefs in Little Britain, pruceediog gradually 
to an author. Swift. 

3. In medicine.’ 

Such an ingredient in a compofition, as guards 
again‘ or abates the force of another 3 as the lixi- 
vial falts prevent the grievous vellications of re- 
finous purges, by diyiding cheir particles, and pre- 
venting their adhefion to the inte4inal membranes; 
and as {pices and carminative feeds affift the ope- 
ration of fome catharticks, by diffipating wind. 
In making a medicine, fuch a thing is called a 
correčlor, which deftroys on diminithes a quality 
that could not otherwife be difpenfed with; thus 
turpentines are correffors of quickfilver, by de- 
flroying its fluxility, and making it capable of 
mixture. Quincy.. 

To CORRELATE. v. x. [from con and 
relatus, Latin.] To have a reciprocal 
relation, as father and fon. 

CORRELATE. n.f- One that ftands in 


the oppofite relation. 

It is one thing for a father to ceafe to be a fa- 
ther, by cafting off his fon; and another for him 
to ceafe to be fv, by the death of his fon: in this 
the relation is at an end for want of a correlate. 

South. 

Corre Lative. adj. [con and relativus, 
Latin.] Having a reciprocal relation, 
fo that the exiftence of one in a parti- 
cular flate depends upon the exiltence 
of another. 

Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch 
other correlative terms, feem nearly to belong one 
to another. South. 

Giving is a relative a€tion, and fo requires a 
correlative to anfwer it: giving, on one part, tranf- 
fers no property, unlefs there be an accepting on 
the other. Scuth. 

Corre nativeness. 2. f: [from correla- 
tive.] The ftate of being correlative. 

Corre prion. x. f. [corripio, correpium, 
Latin.] Objurgation ; chiding; repre- 
henfon; reproof. 

If we muft be talking of other people's faults, 
let it not be to defame, but to amend them, by 
converting our detraction into admonition and fra~ 
ternal correption. Government of the Tongue. 

To CORRESPO'ND. v.n., [con and re- 
Spondeo, Latin.] 

1. To fuit; to anfwer; to be propor- 
tionate,; to be adequate to ; to be adapt- 
ed to; to fit. 

‘The days, if one be compared with another fuc- 
ceffively throughout the year, are found not to be 
equal, and will not juftly corre/send with any arti- 
ficial or mechanical equal meafures of time. 

Holder on Time. 

Words being but empty founds, any farther 
than they are figns of our ideas, we cannot but 
affent to them, as they correfpond to thofe ideas we 
have, but no farther than that. Locke, 

2. To keep up commerce with another by 
alternate letters. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 2x. f. [from corre- 

CorRESPONDENCY.§ /pond.] 

1. Relation; reciprocal adaptation of one 
thing to another. 

Berween the law of their heavenly operations, 
and the aétions of men in this our itate of mor- 
tality, fuch correjpondence there is as maketh it ex- 
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pedient to know in fome fort the one, for the 
other'a more perfect direction. Ticoker. 

Whatever we fancy, things keep their courfe; 
and their habitudes, correfpendencies, and relations 
Keep the fame to one another. R Locke. 

2. Intercourfe; reciprocal intelligence. 

1 had difcovered thofe uniawtul correfpordencies 
they had ufed, and engagements they had made to 
embroil my kingdoms. King Charlies. 

Sure the villains hold a correfpondence 
With the enemy, and thus they would betray us. 
Derbam. 

It happens very oddly, that the pope and I fhould 
have the fame thought much about the fame time: 
my enemies will be apt to fay, that we hold a cor- 
refpondence together, and act by concert in this 
matter. 7 Addifor. 

. Friendfhip; interchange of offices or 

civilities. ; 

Let fuch military perfons be affured, and well 
reputed of, rather than fa&tious and popular; hold- 
ing alfo good correfpondence with the other great 
men in the ftate. Bacon, 
CoRRESPO'NDENT. adj. [from correfpond.] 

Suitable ; adapted ; agreeable ; anfwer- 

able. 

What good or evil is there under the fun, what 
ation correfpendert or repugnant unto the law 
which God hath impofed upon his creatures, but 
in or upon it God doth work, according to the 
law which himfelf hath eternally purpofed to keep. 

Hooker. 

And as five zones th’ etherial regions bind, 

_ Five corre/acndent are to earth aflign’d. Dryd. Ovid. 

CORRESPONDENT. wf. One with whom 
intelligence or commerce is kept up by 
mutual meflages or letters. 

He was pleafed to command me to fend to him, 
and receive from him all his letters from and to 
alt his correfpondents at home and abroad. 

Derbam's Dedicaticn. 

Correspo'nstve. adj. [from corre/pond.} 
Anfwerable ; adapted to any thing. 

Priam’s fix gates i' th’ city, with mafly Maples, 
And correfponfive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperre up the fons of Troy. 
Sbakdpeare’s Treilus and Creffida. 

CORRIDOR. n. f. [French.] P 

1. [In fortification.] Fhe covert way lyin 
round the whole compafs of the fortifi- 
cations of a place. 

2. [In architeéture.] A gallery or long ifle 
round about a building, leading to fe- 
veral chambers at a diflance from each 
other. Harris. 

‘There is fomething very noble in the amphithe- 
atre, though the high wall and corridors that went 
round it are almoft intirely ruined. Addifon on Italy. 

Cor RIGIBLE. adj. [from corrigo, Lat f 

1. That which may be altered or amended. 

2. He who is a proper obje& of punifh- 
ment; punifhable. 

He wa? taken up very fhort, and adjudged cerrf- 
gible for fuch prefumptuous language. 

. a Horvel s Vocal Foret. 

3. Correétive ; having the power to cor- 
re&. Not proper, nor uled. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our 
wills are gardeners; fo that, If we will cither have 
it Reril with idlenefs, or manured with induftry, 
the power and corrigible authority ‘af this lies in 
our will. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Corri’van.n. f. {corand rival.] Rival ; 
competitor. 

They had gnvernours commonly nut of the two 
families of the Geraldines and Butlers, both ad- 
verfaries and corrivals one againft the ather. 

Spanfer on Ireland. 

He, that doth redeem her thence, might wear 

Without corrival all her dignitics. Shakefp. H. 1V, 
CORRIYALRY. 


& 
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Corri’vanry. 4. A. [from corrival. ) 
Competition ; oppofition. 

Corro sorant. adj. [from corroborate.) 
Having the pow®r to give ftrength. 

There be divers forts of bracelets fit to éomfort 

the {pirits; and they be of three intentioris, refri- 
! | gerant, correborant, and aperient. Bacon's Nat. Hifl, 
~ -Jo CORROBORATE. v: ae [con and 
Š roboro, Latin.] 
1. To confirm ; to eftablith. 

Machiavel well noteth, though in an ill-favoured 
inftance, there is no trufting tothe force of nature, 
nor to the bravery of words, except it be corroborate 

-by cuflom. Bacin. 

2. To ftrengthen ; to make flrong. 
Tu fortify imagination there be three ways; the 
authority i the belicf is derived, means to 
quicken and corroborate the imagination, and means 
to repeat it and xefrefh it. Bacon. 
„ It was faid that the prince himfelf had, by the 
fight of foreign courts, and obfervation on the dif- 
ferent natures of people, and rules of government, 
much excited ané awaked his {pirits, and corrobo- 
rated his judgment. Wotton. 
As any limb well and duly exercifed grows 
flronger, the nerves of the hody are corroborated 
thereby. Watts. 
Corrozora rion. x. f [from corrobo- 
rate.) ‘The aét of ftrengthening or con- 
firming; confirmation by fome addi- 

tional fecurity ; addition of frength. 

The lady herfelf procured a bull, for the better 
corroboration of the marriage. Baron's Henry VIL 
CORRO BORATIVE. adj. [from corroborate. 
Having the power of increafing ftrength. 
In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intem- 
peries, as the heart is weakened by too much hu- 
midity, you are to mix corroboratives of an aftrin- 
gent Yaculty; and the ulcer alfo requireth to be 
dried. Wifeman's Surgery. 


Jo CORRODE. v. a. [corrodo, ‘Latin.] 
To eat away by degrees, as a men- 
ftruum ; to prey upon ; to confume; to 
wear away gradually. 

Statefmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
The bad with bad, a fpider with a tnad; 
For fa ill thralls not iem but they tame ill, 
And make her do much good againit her will. 
Donne. 

Copper, 

reafe, is 
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We know that aqua- fortis ccrrodin 
which is-it that gives the colour to verdig 
wont to reduce it to a green-blue folutisn, 

Beyle on Colours. 

The nature of mankind, left to itfelf, would 
foon have fallen into diffojution, without the in- 
ceffant and cerrading invations of fo long a time. 

Hale's Origin of Mankis, 
Hannibal the Pyreneans pait, 
And iteepy Alps, the mounds that nature cat; 
And with corroding juices, as he went, 
A paffage through the living rock he rents 
Dryden's Suveral, 

Fithes, which neither chew their meat, ñor grind 
itin their tomacks, do, by a diffolvent liquor there 
provided, ccrrcde and reduce it into a chylus. 

Ray on the Creation. 

The blood turning acrimonious, corredes the 
veflels, producing almoft all the difeafes of the 
inflammatory kind. Arbuthnot. 

Shontd jealoufy its venom once diffutc, 
Correding every thought, and blafting al] 

Love's paradife, Thomfin’s Spring, 

Corro DENT. adj. [from corrode.| Hav- 
ing the power of corroding or wafting 
any thing away. 

CorroDiBi LTY. af [from corrodible. | 
The quality of -~ corrofible; pofi- 
bility to be confumed by a menftruum. 

Corronizte. adj. [from corrode.) Pofi- 
ble to be confumed or corroded, 
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Metals, although cerradible by waters, yet will 
not fuffer a liquativn from the powerfulfeft heat 
communicable anto that element, 1 

Breeen'’s Vulgar Erreurs. 


Co’rropy. 2. f. [from corrode, Latin.] A 
- defalcation from an allowance or E 
for fome other than the original purpofe. 
Befides thefe floating burgetfes of the ocean, 
there are certain flying citizens of the air, which 
preferibe for a corrody therein. Carcau. 
In thofe days even noble perfons, and other 
meaner men, urdered cerrodies and penfions to their 
chaplains and fervants out of chorches. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Corrosis Le. adj. [from corrode.] Poflible 
to be confumed by a menftruum. This 
ought to be corredible. 
Corro‘srsueness. n. j. [from corrofible.] 
Sufceptibility of corrofign: rather cor- 
rodibility. Dia. 
Corrosion. 2. f. [corrodo, Latin.] ‘The 
power of eating or weanng away by 
degrees, 

Corrofion is a particular fpecies of diffolution of 
bodies, either by an acid or a faline menftrunm. 
It is almoft wholly defigned for the refolution of 
bodies moft ftrongly compacted, as bones and me- 
tals; fo that the menftroums here employed 
have a confiderable moment or force. Thefe li- 
quors, whether acid or urinous, are nothing but 
falts diffolved in a little phlegm; therefore thefe 
being folid, and-confequently containing a confi- 
derable quantity of matter, do both attraét one 
another more, and are alfo more attratted by the 
particles of the hody to be diffolved: fo when the 
more folid bodies are put into faline menftruums, 
the attraétion is ftronger than in other folutions ; 
and the motion, which is always proportional to 
the attraction, is more violent: fo that we may 
eafily conceive, when the motion is in fuch a man- 
ner increafed, it fhould drive the falts into the 
pores of ‘the bodies, and open and loofen their 
cohefion, though ever fo firm. © > Quincy. 

A kind of poifon worketh either by correfin, or 
by afecret malignity and enmity to nature. h 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
+ That corrofien and diffolution of bodies, even the 
moft folid and durable, which is vulgarly aferibed 
to the air, is caufed merely by the ation of water 
upon them; the air being fo tat from injuring and 
preying upon the bodies it environs, that it con- 


tributes to their {ceurity and prefervation. 
Woodward. 


Corro’sive.adj. [from corrodo, Latin. It 
was anciently pronounced with the ac- 
cent on the firft fyllable, ‘now indiffer- 
ently.] 

1. Having the power of contuming or 
wearing away. 

Gold; after it has been divided by corrofive li- 
quors into invifible parts, yet may prefently be pre- 
Cipitated, fo as to appear again in its own form. 

Grews Cofmologia, 

The facred fons of vengeance, on whote courfe, 
Corrofive famine waits, and killa the year. 

s f Thomfen's Spring. 

2. Having the quality to fret or vex. 

If the maintenance of ceremonies be a corrofive 
to fuch as oppugn them, undoubtedly to fuch as 
maintain them it can be no great pleafure, when 
they behold that which they reverence is Oppugned. 

Foker, 


Corrosive. 2. f. 
1. That which has the quality of wafting 
any thing away, as the ffefh of an ulcer. 
He meant his cerrofives to apply, 
And with ftriét dict tame his (tubborn malady. 
r Fairy Queens 
2. That which has the power of fretting, 


or of giving pain. 


COR 
y A ar 

Such fpeeches favour not of Gad in him’ that 

ufeth them, and unto virtuonfly difpofed minds 

they are grievous corrofiver. Hooker. 
Away ! though pasting be a fretful corrofive, 

It is applied to a deathful wound, Shakefp. H. VI. 
Care is no chre, but rather corrofiue, 

For things that are not to be remedied. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VIs 

Corro’stvery. adv. [from ‘corrofive.} 

1. Like a corrofive. 

- At firft it tated fomewhat corrofively. 
me x Boyle on 
2. With the power of corrofion, 
Corrosivensss. x. / [from corroftve. | 

The quality of corroding or eating 

away; acrimony. | 

We do infufe, to what he meant for meat, ` 
Corrofivenefs, or intente cold or heat. Donnes 

Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no heat nor 
corrofivene/s at all, but coldnefs, mixt with a fome- 
what languid relith retaining to bitternefs. Boyle. 

Co’rrucanr. adj. [ from corrugate, } 
Having the power of contracting into 
wrinkles, 4 

To CO’RRUGATE. v. a. [corrugo, Lat.] 
To wrinkle or purfe up, as the thin is 
drawn into wrinkles by cold, or any 
other caufe. Quincy. 

The cramp cometh of contraction of finews : it 
cometh either by cold or dryne(s3 for cold and 
drynefs do both of them contraét and corrugate, 

. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Corruca’rion. n. f- [from corrugate.] 
Contraĉtion into wrinkles. . ~ . 

The pain of the folid parts is the corrugation or 
violent agitation of fibres, when the fpirits are irrie 
tated by {harp humours. Foyer on she Humours. 

To CORRUPT, v.a. [corrumpo, corrups 
tus; ng J 

1. To turn from z found to a 
ftate; to infect. 

2. To deprave; to deftroy integrity.; to 

vitiate ; to bribe. 

1 fear leaft by any means, as the ferpent beguiled 
Eve through his fubtilty, fo your minds fhould be 
torrupted from the fimplicity that is in Chrift. 

2 Corinthians, xi. 3 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

b 1 Corinthians, xv. 33 
All that have mifcatried | 
By underhand, corrupted, foul injuttices 
Shake/peare’s Richard III. 

I have heard it faid, the fittett time to corrupt 
a man’s wife, is when fhe's fallen out with her 
hufband. Shakefpeare’s Corijuniis 

But fay, Ifmell a man of middle earth; 

With trial fire touch me his finger-end; 

If he be chafte, the flame will back detcend, 

And turn him to no pain 3 but if he tart, 

Tt is che fleth of a corrupted heart. “ 

Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Winilfor. 

Language being the conduit whereby men con- 
vey their knowledye, he that makes at ill ufe of 
it, though he does not corrupt the fountains of 
knowledge, which are in things, yet he ftops the 
pipes. Locke 
Hear the black trumpet thro” the world pro- 

claim, . j 

That not to be corrupted is the hame. 
3. To fpoil; to do mifchief. 

To Corrvu’pr. v.n. To become putrid ; 
to grow rotten; to putrefy; to lofe pu» 
rity. i ‘ 

The aptnefs or propenfion of air or water tz. 
corrupt or putrefy, no doubt, ls to be found before 
it break forth into manifeit cAicts of difeates, 
blafting, or the like. “ Bacon. 

Corrupt. adj. [from To corrupt.) 

1. Spoiled ; tainted; vitiated in its qua- 

` 


lities. 
3H 


Saltpetrs. 


putrefcent 


- 


Pope. 


Coute 


COR 


Coarfe hoary moulded bread the foldiers thruft 

. upon the points of their fpears, railing again 
Ferdinand, Who with fuch cerrupt and pefilent 
biead would feed them. Knolles. 

_2. Unfound ; putrid. 

As fuperfluous Aef did rot, 
Amendment ready still at hand did wait, 
‘Fo pluck it out with p'ncers fiery hat, 
Thar foen in him was lett nu corrupe jot. Sperfer. 

3: Vitious ; tainted with wickednels ; 
without integrity. 

. Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 
your mouth, but that whith is good to the ufe of 
edifying. Ephefians, iv. pr 

alea 


COR 


After my death I with no other herald, 
No other fpeaker of my living aftions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But fuch an honeft chronicler as Griffith. 
Skakefpeare's Henry VIN. 
6. Canfe, or means, of depravation. 


other languages, received new and differing names. 
Raleigh's Hiftery. 
All thofe four kinds of corruption are very com- 
mon in their language; for which reafons the 
Greek tongue is become much altered. 
Brerewvood on Languages. 
7. [In law.] An infection growing to a 
man attainted of felony, or treafon, and 
to his ifue; for as he lofeth all to the 
prince, or other lord of the fee, fo his 
ifue cannot be heir to him, or to any 
other anceitor, cf whom they might have 
claimed by him ;’and if he were noble, 
or a gentleman, he and his children are 
made ignoble and ungentle, in refpet 
of the father. Cowell, 
CORRU PTIVE. adj. [from corrupt.) Hav- 
ing the quality of tainting or vitiating. 
Carrying a fettled habitude unto the cerruprive 


originals. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
It fhould be endued with an acid ferment, or 


Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in delire. Shake 
Thefe kind of knaves 1 know, which in this 
plainnefs y 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. 
Shakefpeare’s King Liar. 
Some, who have been corrupt in their morals) 
have yet been iofinitely folicitous to lave their 
children pioufly brought up- South's Sermons. 
EORRU'PTER. 2. f. [from corrupt.] He 
that taints or vitiates; he that leffens 
urity or integrity. 
1 NA away, oath of my faith! Sbakefp.- 
From the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters 
of all truth, who without all ground of certainty 
vaunt their antiquity, came the errour firft of all. 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the Wold. 
Thofe great corrupters of Chriftianity, and in- 
aced of natural religion, the Jefuits. Addifon. 


Corruprisiuity. af. [from corrupti- 
ble.) Poffibility to be corrupted. 
CORRU'PTIBLE. adj. [from corrupt.) 
1. Sufceptible of deftruction by natural 
. decay, or withont violence. 

Our cerruptible bodies could never live the life 
they fall live, were it not that they are joined 
with his body which is incorruptible, and that his 
is in ours as a caufe of immortality. Hooker. 

Ir is d devouring corruption of the effential mix- 

+ ture, which, confiltiog chiefly of an oily moifture, 
is corruptible through diffipation. 
: Harvey on Confumptions. 

The feveral parts of which the world confitts 
Being in their nature cerruprible, it is more than 
probable, that, in an infinite duration, this frame 
of things would long fince have been diffulved. L 

bei = Tillesfon. | 

a, Sufceptible of external depravation ; 
pofibft to be tainted or vitiated. 

CorRu PTIBLENESS. 2. f. [from corrup- 
tible.) Sufceptibility of corruption. 

CorruPrishy. adv. [from corruptible.] 
In fuch a manner as to be corrupted, or 
vitiated. 

Itis too late; the life of all ls blood 
Is touch'd cerruprtibly. Sbakefpeart’s King Lear. 


CORRUPTION. n.f. [corruptio, Latin.] 

a. The principle by which bodies tend to 
the feparation of their parts. ' 

2. Wickednefs; perverfion of principles; 
lofs of integrity. 

Precepts of morality, befides the natural ror- 
ruption of out tempers, which makes us averfe ta 
them, are fo abftraéted from ‘eas of fenfe, that 
they feldom get an opportunity for defcriptions and 
images. Addifin on the Geergicks. 

Amidtt corruption, luxury, and rage, 
Still leave (ome ancient virtues to our age. 

3. Putrefcence. 
” The wife contriver, on his end intent, 
Careful this fatal errour to prevent, 
And keep the waters from corrupticn free, 
Mix'd them with falt, and feafon’d all the fea. 
Biakmire. 


of the meat and preparation of the chyle. 
É Ray on the Creation. 
Corru press. adj. [from corrupt.] In- 
fufceptible of corruption; undecaying. 
All around 
The borders with cerruprlefs myrrh are crown'd. 
Dryden. 
Corru” Ptiy. adu. [from carrupt.] 
1. With corruption ; with taint; with 
vice; without integrity. 
O that eftates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not deriv'’d cerrupely! that clear honour 
Were purchas’d by the merie of the wearer. Shek. 
We have dealt very corruptly againft thee, and 
have not kept the commandments. Nebemiab, i. 7. 
2. Vitioufly ; improperly; contrary to 
purity. 
We have corruptly contracted moft names, both 
of men and places. Camden"y Remains. 
CORRU'PTNESS. w. f. [from corrupt.] The 
quality‘of corruption ; putrefcence ; vice. 
CO'RSAIR, x. J. [French.] A pirate ; 
one who profeffes to fcour the fea, and 
feize merchants. A 
Corse. 2. f [corps, French.] 
1. A body. Not in ufe. 
For he was ftrong, and of fo mighty cerfes 
As ever wielded fpear in warlike hand. — Spenfer. 
2. A dead body; a carcafe: a poetical 
word, 
That from her body, full of filthy fin, 
He reft her hateful head, without remorfe; 
A ftream of coal-black blood forth gufhed from 
her corfe. Spenjer. 
Set down the corfr; or, by faint Panl, 
I'll make a corfe of him that difobeys. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard 11k. 
What may this mean ? 
That thou, dead cerfr, again in complete fteel 
Revifit’t thus the glimpfes of the moon, 
Making night hideous? 
Here lay him down, my friends, 
Full in my fight, that I may view at leifure 
The bloody cérfe, and count thofe glorious wounds. 


Pope. 


` 


Co'RSELET. x. f [corfelet, French] A 
light armour for the forepart of the 
body. 

Some fhirts of maile, fome coats of plate put on, 
Some don'd acuirace, fome a corfler bright. Fuirf. 


4. Matter or pas in a fore. 
g. The tendency to a worfe fate, 
4 


The region hath by conqueft, and cerrupticn of 


fome rorruptive quality, for fo fpeedy a diffolution. 


Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


Addifone 


` 
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They tath, they foin, they pafs, they rive to tore 
Their carflees, and their thinneit parts explore. 


Dryden. 
But heroes, who o'ercome or die, d 


Haye their hearts hung extremely high; 

The ftrings of which, in batge’s heat, 

Againft their very corfelers beat. Prior. 
CO’RTICAL. adj. f{eortex, bark, Lat.] 


Barky ; belonging to the outer part; ` 
belonging to the rind; outward. 
Their lait extremities form a little gland (all 


thefe little glands together make the rertical part 
of the brain), terminating in two little veffek. 
Cheyne’s Philofopbical Principles. 
Co’rticates. adj. [from corticarus, La- 
tin.] Refembling the bark of a tree. 
This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped 
corticated and depilous; that is, without wool, fur, 
or hair. Brown. 
Co’eticose. adj. [from corticofus, Lat.] 
Full of bark. Did, 
Corvetto. 2. f. The curvet. 
You muft draw the horfe in his career with 
-his manage, and turn, doing the corwerto and Jeap- 
ing- Peacbam on Drawing, 
CORU'SCANT. adj. [ cerufco, Latin. } 
Glittering by flafhes; flafhing. 


Corvsca’Tion, m f. [corufeatio, Latin.) 


Flath ; quick vibration of light, 

We fee that lightnings and rorufcaticns, which 
are near at hand, yield nu found, 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

We may learn that fulphureous {teams abound 
in the bowe!'s of the earth, and ferment with mi- 
nerals, and fometimes take fire with a fudden roe 
rufcation and explofion. _ Newton's Optichss 

How beat and mioifture mingle in a mafs, 

Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze; 
Why nimble corufcations ftrike the eye, 
And bold tornados blufter in the fky. 

k Garth's Difpenfatery. 
Cory’ MBIATED. adj. [corymbus, Latin.] 
Garnished with branches of berries. 

Die. 

CORYMBI'FEROUS. adj. [ from corymbus 

and fèro, Lat.) Bearing fruit or berries 
in bunches. 

Corymbiferewt plants are diftinguithed into fuch 
as have a radiatc flower, as the fun-flower į and 
fuch as have a naked flower, as the hemp-agri- 
m^ny, ‘and mugwort: to which are added ¢hufe 
a-kin hereunto, fuch as feabious, tcafel, th itle, 
and the like. Quincy. 

CORY MBUS. n. f. (Latin.} 

Amongit the ancient botanilts, it was ufed to 
exprefs the bunches or clufters of berries of ivy = 
amongft modern botanifts, it is ufed for a com- 
pounded difcous flower, whofe feeds are not pap- 
pous, or do not fly away in down; fuch ara the 
flowers of daifies, and common marygold. Quincy. 

Cosci’nomancy. a. f. [from xooxtver, a 
fieve, and payrtia, dtvination.} The art 
of divination by means of a feve. A 
very ancient practice, mentioned by 
Theocritus, and fill ufed in fome parts 
of England, to find out perfons un- 
known. i Chambers. 

Cose’cant. n. f [In geometry.] The 
fecant of an.arch, which is the comple- 
ment of another to ninety degrees, 


Harris. 


Co’suerine. a. f/f. [Irith.] 

Cofber ings were vifitations and progreffes made 
by the lord and his fullowers among his tenants ; 
wherein he did eat them (as the Englifh proverb 
is) out of houe and homc. Davics, 


Co'steRr. a. /. [from coufer, old French, 
to few.] A botcher. Hanmer, 
Do ycu make an alchoufe of my lady's houfe, 

; that 


COs 


that ye fqueak out your cofer catches, without any 
mitigation ot remorfe of voice ? 
Shakefpeare’s Tevelfth Night, 
Co’sine. 2. f. [Ingeometry.] The right 
fine of an arch, which is the comple- 
ment of another to ninety degrees. 
Harris. 
Cosme’ricx. adj. [xeountints.] Having 
the power of improving beauty; beau- 
tifying. 

No better cofmeticks than a fevere temperance 
and purity, mudefly and humility, a gractous 
temper and calmnefs of fpirit; no true beauty 
without the fignatures of thefe graces in the very 
countenance Ray or the Creation. 

Firft, cob’d in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uacover'd, the cofiretick pow'rs. Pepe. 

CO’SMICAL. adj. [rieu] 

r. Relating to the world. 

2. Rifing or fetting with the fun; not a- 
cronycal. 

The cofmical afeenfion of a ftar we term that, 
when it arifeth rogether with the fun, oc in the 
fame degree of the ecliptick wherein ch: fun 
abideth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Co’smicatry. adv. [from cofinical. ] 
With the fun; not acronycally. 

From the rifing of this tar, not cefmically, that 
îs, with the fun, but heliacally, that isp its emer- 
fion from the rays of the fun, the ancients com- 
puted their canicular days. Brown. 

Cosmocony. m fi [izpe and yérn.] 
The rife or birth of the world ; the cre- 
ation. 

Cosmo’craPuer. 7. f. [róp and yed- 

w.] One who writes a defcription of 
the world; diftin&t from geographer, 
who defcribes the fituation of particular 
countries. 

The ancient cafmopraphers do place the divifion 
of the eat and weftern hemifphere, that is, the 
fir term of longitude, in the Canary o¢ Fortunate 
Iflands, conceiviog thefe parts the extreme ha- 
bitations weftward. Breawn's Vulgar Errours. 

Cosmocra PHICAL. ad. [from cofmogra- 
phy.| Relating to the general defcrip. 
tion of the world. 

CosmocrarHicatLy. adw. [from cof- 
mographical.| In a manner relating to 
the fcience by which the ftructure of the 
world is difcovered and defcribed. 

The terrella, or fpherical magnet, cofacgraphi- 
cally {ct out with circles of the globe. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

COSMO’GRAPHY. m./f. [véo and 
yeage. | The fcience of the general 
fyftem or affections of the world: dif- 
mn& from geography, which delivers 

- the fituation and boundaries of parti- 
dalar countries. 

Here it might fee the world without travel ; it 
Wing a leffer tcheme nf the creation, nature con- 
trated, a little comograpiy, ox map of the uni- 


veale. South, 
COSMOPOLITAN., } 2.f. [iou and wo- 
Cosmo POLITE. àirn] A citizen of 


tx world ; one who Ís at home in every 

place. : 
Co'sseT. s. /. A lamb brought up without 

the dam. 

[If thou wilt bewail my woeful tern, 

1 fhall thee give yond” coer for thy pain. Spenfer. 
COST. 2.f. (42, Dutch. As this word is 

found in the remoteft Teutonick dialects, 

even in the Iflandick, it is not probably 

derived to us from the Latin couflo; 


 €os 


though it is not unlikely that the French 
couffer comes from the Latin.] 
1. The price of any thing. 
2. Sumptuotfiiefs ; luxury. 
The city woman bears 
The csf of princcs on unworthy fhaulders. Sak. 
Let foreign princes vainly boaft 

The rude effects of pride and ccf 

Of vafter fabricks, to which they 

Contribute nothing but the pay. 

3. Charge; expence. 
` While he found his daughtee maintained with- 
out his cof, he was content to be deaf to any noife 
of infamy. Sidney. 
1 fnall nevee hold that man my friend, 
Whofe tongue shall afk me for one peony cof, 
To ranfom home revolted Mortimer. Shak. HSV. 

Have weeaten at all of the king's cof? or hath 

he given us any gift? 2 Samuel, XiXe 42. 
And wilt thou, O cruel boat ! A 

Put poor nature to fuch cof? ? 

O! ‘twill undo our common mother, 

To be at charge of fuch another. Crafharv, 

It is trange to fee aoy ecclefiaitical pile, not 
by ecclefiaftical cc? and influence, rifing above 
ground ; efpecially in an age in which men's 
mouths are open again the church, but their 
hands fhut towards it. Seuth’s Sermons. 

He whofe tale is beft, and pleafes mof, 

Should win his fupper at our common cof. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Fourteen thoufand pounds are paid by Wood for 
_ the purchafe of his patent: what were his other 
vifible rgfs, I know not; what his latent, is va- 
tioufly conjectured. Scvift. 
4. Lois; fine; detriment, 

What they had fondly wihed, proved after- 
wards to their efs over true. 

Krolhs's Ificry of tbe Turks. 

To Cost. v. n. pret. cof; particip. cofi. 

[coufler, Fr.] To be bought for ; to be 
had at a price. 

‘The dagger and poifon are always in readinefs ; 
but to bring the détion to extremity, and rhen re- 
cover all, will require the art of a writer, and ccf 
‘him many a pang. Dryden. 

Co’star.ad. [cofa, Lat. a rib.] Belong- 
ing to the ribs. P 

Hereby are excluded all cetaceous and cartilagi- 
nous fithes; many peétinal, whofe ribs are rećti- 
lineal; and many egfal, which have their ribs em- 
bowed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Co’starp. w. f. [from cofer, a head ] 
t. A head. : 

Take him over the coflard with the belet of thy 

` fword. Shakefpeare’s Richard 11. 
z. Anapple round and bulky like the head. 

Many country vicars are driven to fhitta; and 
if our greedy patrons hold us to fuch conditions, 
they will make us turn cofard mongers, grafiers, 
or fell ale. Burton on Melanchely. 

CO'STIVE. adj. [conffipatus, Lat. con- 
fiipée, Fr.] 

1. Bound in the body; having the ex- 
cretions obftruéted. 

When the paffage of the gall becomes ob@tructed, 
the body grows coflivc, and the excrements of the 
belly white. Brown 

While fafter than his coffive brain indites, 
Philo’s quick hand in flowing letters writes; 

His cafe appears to me like honett Teague’s, 
When he was run away with by histegs. Priors 
2. Clofe ; unpermeable. 

Clay in dry teafnns is cofive, hardening with the 
fan and wind, till unlocked by induftry, fo as ta 
admit of the air and heavenly influences. 

` Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
Co’stivenegss. x. f. [from coftive | The 


ftate of the body in which excretion is 
obftructed, 


Waller. 


CePivenefs difperfes malign putrid fumes out of 


the guts and mefentery into all parts of the body, 


CO, T : 


occafioning head-aches, fevers, lofs of appetite, and 
difturbance of concoction. Harvey. 
Coflivenefs has ill effects, and is hard to be dealt . 
with by phy fick; purging medicines rather inereaf- 
ing than removing the evil. Locke on Educatione 
Co’stiiness. 2. f. [from coffly.] Sump- 
tuoufnels; expenfivenefs. ? 
Though not with curious coflincfi, yet with 
cleanly fufficiency, it entertained me, Sidney. 
Nor have the frugaller fons of fortune any rea- 
fon to object the cofiincfs 5 fince they frequently pay 
dearer for lefs advantageous pleafures. 
: Glanvilie’s Scepfis 
Co’stuy. adj. [from ceff.] Sumptuous ; 
expenfive ; of a high price. h a 
Cofily thy habit as thy puzfe can buy, n 
But not expreft in fancy; rich, not gaudy 5 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. q 
Shukefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Leave for a while thy cof/y country-feat 5 
And, to be great indeed, torget 3 
The naufeous pleafures of the great. | Drydor. 
The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps th: 
moil ccf/y piece of work on the earth, when com- 
pleted. Addifon. 
He is here fpcaking of Paradife, which he re- 
prefents as a moft charming and delightful place ; 
abounding with things not only ufeful and con- 
venient, but even the mof rare and valuable, the 
moft coffly and defirable. Peodward’s Nat. Hifa 


Co’srmary. 2. f. [cofus, Lat] An herb. 
Co’stren. x. /. [fuppofed to be derived 
from coffer.] A bottle. Skinner. 


Cor. At the end of the namesof places, 
Core. > come generally from the Saxon 
Coar. cot, a cottage. ` Gibfnt 


COT. x. f. [coz,.Sax. cart, Well. J’ A 
{mall hovfe ; a cottage; a hut ; a mean 
habitation. 

What that nfage meant, 

Which in her cor the daily pradtifed. Fairy Queen. 
Befides, his cor, his flacks, and bounds of teed, 

Are now on fale; and at our fheep cor now, 

By reafon of his abtence, there is nothing 

That you will feed on, Shatcfpeure’s As you like it. 
Hezekiah made himfelf fatis. for all manner nf‘ 

beafts, and eers for flucks.” 2 Chronicles, xxxii. 28a 
A ftately temple shoots within the fics ; 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rife ; 

The pavement, polifh’d marble they behold ; 

The gates with fculpture grac'd, the fpires and 

tiles of gold. Dryd. Baucis and Philemor., 
As Jove vouchfaf’d on Ida’s top, "tis faid, 

_ At poor Phileman’s cor to take a bed. Fenton. 

Cor. 2. f, An abridgment of corguean.., 

Cora NGENT, 2. /. [In geometry.) The 
tangent of an arch which fs the coms 
plement of another to ninety degrees. 

Harris. 

To Core. w. a. This word, which I have 
found only in Chapman, feems to fig- 
nify the fame as Yo leave bchind, Jo 
overpa/s. 

Words her worth had prov’d with deeds, 

Had more ground bézn allow'd the race, and cared 
far his feeds. Chapman's Hials ` 
4Core’mporary. adj. [con and tempus, 
Latin.] Living at the fame time ; coe- 
tancous 5 contemporary. 

What would not, ty a rational man, coterps- 
rary with the firit voucher, have appeared proba- 
ble, is now ufed as certain, becaule feveral bave 
fince, from him, faid it one after another. Lozte. 

Co’rmann. n. f [cot and fand.] Land 
appendant to a cottage. 

Co’rquzan. x. f. [probably from co- 
quin, French.) A man who bufies him- 
felf with women’s affairs. 

Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica; 
Spare not tor coft.—— 

gH 
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= Co, go, you cotgutan, EO 5 - 
Get you to bede — Shakefpeare's Remes ard Fulict. 

A ftatefwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a 
cetguean: each of the fexcs fhould keep within its 
“bounds, Addifin. 
- You have given ws a lively pi&ure of hufbands 
hen-pecked; buc you have never tonched upon one 
of the quite different character, and whe goes by 
. the name of cotqguean. Addifer. 


Co'rtace. 2. / [from cot.] A hut; a 
mean habitation; a cot; a little houfe. 
‘The fea coaft hali be dwellings and cottages for 
fhepherds, and folds for flocks. Zeph. ii. 6. 

* They were right glad to take forme corner of a 
poor cottage, and there to ferve God upon their 
knees. Hocker. 

The felf-fame fun that fhines upon his court, 
Hides not his vifage From our cottage, but 

-Looks on both alike. Shate/peare’s Winter's Tali. 

Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes 
nurfe their children, look to the affairs of the 
honfe, vifit poo? esttages, and relieve their necef- 

> fities. Taylor's Holy Living. 

It is difficult for a peafant, bred np in the ob- 

< feurities of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the 
. fplendors of a court. = Scuth. 
Beneath our humble cettage let vs hatte, 
And here, onenvied, rural dainties tafte. 
a? Pepe's Odyffey. 
Co’rtacer. x. /. [from cottage. ] 
1. One who lives in a hut or cottage. 
Let us from our farme 
Call forth our cottagers to arms. Swift. 

The moft ignorant Irth ccttager will not fell his 

tow for a groate Swift's Addrefs to Parliament. 
2. A cottager, in law, is one that lives on 

the common, without paying rent, aud 
.- Without any land of his own. 

The hufbandmen and plowmen be but as their 
work-folks and labourers; or elfe mere cottagers, 
which are but houfed beggars. Bacon's Henry VIL 

The yeomenry, or middie people, of a condition 
between gentlemen and cottagers. 

` Bacen’ Henry Vit. 
Co'TTIER. x. f. [from cot.] One who in- 
habits a cot. Dia. 
CO'TTON. z./ [named, according to 
Skinner, from the down that adheres to 
the mala cotonca, or quince, called by the 
Italians cotogni; whence cottone, Ital. 
cotton, French.] 
1. The down of the cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rowling-pin, 

and covered with cotton, that Its hardne(s may not 
* be offenfive. Wifeman. 
2. Cloth made of cotton, 
Cotton. xf Aplant. | 

The fpecies are, 2. Shrubby cotton. 2. The moft 
excellent American cerren, with a greenifh feed. 
3- Annual fhrubby ecion, of the ifland of Provi- 
dence. 4. The tree cotton. ga Tree ection, with 

“a Big” flower. The firft fort is cultivated plen- 

tifully in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, 
and at Naples; as alfo between Jerufalem and 
Damafcus, from whence the cotter 13 brought an- 
nually into thefe northern parts of Europe. The 

. ettten is the wool which inctofes or wraps up the 
feeds, and is contained in a kind of brown hufk, 
or feed-velfel, growing upon this fhrub. It is from 
this fort that the vaft quantities of cct‘on are taken, 
which furnith our parts of the world. The fecond 
and third forts are annual: thefe are cultivated 
in the Weft Indies in great plenty. But the fourth 
and fifth forts grow in Egypt: thefe abide many 
years, and often arrive to be trees of great magni- 
tude. Mhiler. 

To CoTTON. v.n. 

a. To rife with a knap. 

2. To cement; to unite with: 2 cant 
word, 

A quarrel will end in one of you being turned 
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oñ, in whìch cafe it will not be cafy to cortex with 
another. Savift. 


To COUCH. v. n. [coucher, French. ] 
1. To lie down on a place of repofe. 


Tf J court more women, you ‘ll couch with more 
men. Shakelpeare. 
Doth not the gentleman ` 

Deferve as full, as fortunate a bed, 

As ever Beatrice fhall couch upon? Shakefpeare. 
When love's fair goddefs 
Coweb’d with her hufband in his golden bed. 

Dryden's Æneid. 


2. To lie down on the knees, as a beant 


to ref. 
Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his 
wrongs; ‘ 
Fierce tygers coucb’d around, and loll’d their 
fawning tongues. Dryden’: Virgil. 
: ` Thefe, when death 
Comes like a rubhing lion, couch like {panielsy 
With lolling tengues, and tremble at the paw. 
Dryden. 


3. To lie down in fecret, or in ambuth. 


Well couch i° th’ caftie-ditch, till we fee the 
light of dur fairies. Shat. Merry Wives of Wirdfor. 
The earl of Angus ccucbed in a furzow, and was 
paffed over for dead, vatil a horfe was brought tor 
bis efcape. Hayavatd. 
4. To lie in a bed, or ftratum. 

Bletfed of the Lord be his land, for the dew, and 

for the decp that coucbetb beneath. Deut. xxxiii. 13. 
5. To ftoop, or bend down; to lower in 
fear, in pain, in refpeét. 

Thefe ccuchings, and thefe lowly curtefies, i 
Might fir the blood of ordinary men. 

Shakefpeare's Fulius Cafar. 

Iffachar is a ftrong afs ccuching down between 

two burdens. Genefisy xlix. 14. 
To Coucn. v. a 
1. To repofe; to lay on a place of repofe. 

Where unbeuis’d youth, with nnftuft’d brain, 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden ficep doth reign. 

Sbakefpeare. 

2. To lay down any thing in a bed, or 
ftratum. 

If the weather be warm, we immediately couch 
malt about a foot thick; but if a hotter feafon 
require it, we fpread it on the foor much thinner. 
F Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

The fea and the land make one globe; and the 
waters couch themfelves, as clofe as may be, to the 
centre of this globe, in a fpherical convexity. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
3. To bed; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day in ufe at Gaza, to couch pot- 
fherds, or veffels of earth, in their walls, to gather 
the wind from the top, and to pafs it down in 
fpouts into rooms. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

4. To involve; to include; to comprife. 

But who will call thofe noble, who deface, 

By meaner acts, the glories of their-race ; 

Whofe only title to their fathers’ fame 

Is couch'd in the dead letters of their name? 
Dryden's Juvenil. 

That great argument for a future ftate, which 
St. Paul hath covebed in the words I have read to 
you. y Ariterbury’s Sermons. 

5. To include fecretly; to hide: with 
under. 

The foundation of all parables, is fome analogy 
or Gmilitude between the topical or allufive part of 
the parable, and the thing conched under it, and 
intended by it. * South. 

There is all this, and more, that lies naturally 
couched under chis allegury. L'Effrange. 

The true notion of the inftitution being iot, the 
tradition of the deluge, which was couched under 
it, was thereupon at length fufpended and tott. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftery. 
6. To lay clofe to another. `` ‘ 
` And overall, th brazen feales was arm’d, 
Like plated coat Of flecl, fu couched neary 


That nought might pierce. i Spenfer. 


COV 
7..To fix the fpear in the reft, in the 
poflure of attack. 
The knight ‘gan fairly couch his fteady fpear, 
And fiercely ran at him with rigorous might. 
Spenjer. 
Before each van 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their {pearsy 
Till thickef legions clofe. Milton's Paradije Left. 
The former wav'd in air 
His flaming fivord; /Eneas couch'd his fpear. 
Dryden's fEntid. 
8. Fo deprefs the condenfed cryftalline 
humour or film that overfpreads the 
ı pupil of the eye. This is improperly 
called couching the eye, for couching the 
catarad: with equal impropriety they 
fometimes fpeak of conching the paticet. 
Some artift, whofe nice hand 
Couches the catara@s, and clears his fighty 
And all at once a flood of glorious lighe 
Comes rufhing on his cyes. Dennite 
Whether che cataract he wafted by being tepa- 
rated from its veficl., 1 have never known pof- 
tively, by diffeéting onc that had been couched. 
7 Sharp. 
Coucn. n. f. [from the verb.] , 
1. A feat of repofe, on which it is common 
to lie down drefled. 
So Satan fell; and ftraight a fiery globe 
Of angels on fult (ail of wing Rew nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him fuft 
From his uncafy Ration, and upbore, 
As on a floating couch, through the blithe air. 
i Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 
To loll on couches rich with citron fteds, 
And lay their guilty limbs im Tyrian beds. 
Dryden's Virgil's Georgicks. 
O ye immortal pow'rs, that guard the juft, 
Watch round his couch, and foften his repofe! 
Addisons Cate. 
2. A bed; a place of repofe. 
* Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned inceft. 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Dire was the tofling, deep the groans! defpair 
Tended the fick, buficlt from couch to couch. 
Milton's Paradife Lop. 
This gentle knight, infpir'd by jolly May, 
Forfook his early couch at carly day. Dryd. Fables. 
3. A layer, or tlratum. 4 
This heap is called by maltfers a couch, or bed, 
of raw malt. Mortimer’s Hufeandry. 


Co’ucnant. adj. [couchent, French.] 
Lying down; fquatting. 

Jra lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it not 
probably a lion rampant, but rather covchant or 
dormant. Brown 

As a tiger, who by chance hath fpy'd, 
In fome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play, 
Straight couches clofe; then rifing, changes oft 
His wuchant watch. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
CO’UCHEE, n. f. [French.] Bedtime ; 
the time of vifiting late at night. 


None of her fylvan tubjeéts made their court; 
Levees and coucbecs pafs'd without refort, Dryden 
Co’ucner. n. f.. [from couch.] He that 
couches or depreffes cataraéts, 
Co'ucHFeELLOW. nf. [couch and fellow.} 
Bedfellow ; companion. , 

T have grated upon my good friends for three re- 
prieves for you, and your couchfellew, Nim; or 
elfe you lad looked through the grate like a ge- 
miny of baboons. Shakefpeare. 

Co’ucuGrass. n.f. A weed. 

The coucbgrafs, for the firft year, infenfibly robs 

moft plants in fandy grounds apt to graze. 


Mortimer's Hafbandry. 
COVE. 7. /.” 


1. A fmall creek or bay. 
2. A heker; a cover, 


COVENANT. 


Coy 
COVENANT. n. fi [convenant; French; 


conventum, Latin. j 
1. A contrac; a eo 
He makes a covenart never tu defroy , 
The earth again by flood’; nor let the fea: 
* Surpafs his bounds. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The Englith make the occan thelr abode, ° 
- Whofe ready fails with ev'ry wind can fly, 
And make acov’nant with th’ inconftant fky. 
Wailer. 
Some men live as if they have made a covenant 
with hell: let divines, fathers, friends, fay what 


they will, they ftop their éars againft them- 
L'Effrange. 
2. An agreement on certain terms; a 


compact. , 
3 A covenant is a mutual compact, as we now 
coafider it, betwixt God and man; confifting of 
` mercies, on God's part, made over to man; and 
of conditions, on man’s part, required by God. 
: Harmond's Praftical Catecbifr:. 
3. A writing containing the terms of 
agreement. 

I fhall but lend my diamond till your return; 
let there be covencats drawn between ys. 

S ‘Shakz[peare’s Cymbeline, 
Ta COVENANT. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To bargain; to ftipulate. 

His lord ufed commonty fo to covenant with him, 
which if at any time the tenant difliked, be might 
freely depart at his pleafure. 

Pinle State of Ireland. 

It had been covenanted between him and the 
king of England that neither of them fhould treat 
of peace or troce with the French king. 

Hayward en Edward VI. 

By words men come to know one another's 
minds; by thefe they eovenant and confederate. 

South. 

Jupiter covenanted with him, that it fhould be 
hot or cold, wet or dry, calm or windy, as the 
tenant fhould direét. L'Efirarge. 

z. To agree with another on certain 
terms: with for befcre either the price 


or the thing purchafed. - 

Thoy covenanted with bhim fer thirty pieces of 
filver. s Matkew. 
Pointing to a heap of fand, 

For a grain, to live a year demand 3 

But, ah! unmindful of th’ effect of time, 

Forgot to covenant for youth and prime. 

Garths Ovid. 
COVENANTE E. nefe [from covenant.) A 

arty to a covenant; a ftipulator; a 

arpainer. 

Both of them were refpective rites of their ad- 
miffion into the feveral covenants, and the cove- 
nantees become thereby entitled to the refpective 
privileges. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

COVENANTER. 2. f. [from covenant.] 
One who takes a covenant. A word 
introduced in the civil wars.  - 

The covenantirs fhall have no more affurance 
of mutual affiftance each fram other, after the 
taking of the covenant, than they had before. © 

Oxford Reafons againft the Covenant. 
Co’venous. adj. [from covin.] Fraudu- 
lent; collufive; tricki. £ 

t with fome means devifed for the reftraint of 
thefe inordinate and covenow: leafes of lands, holden 
in chief, for hundreds or choofands of years. 

Bacon's Office of siiicnatien. 
Jo COVER. v. a. [couvrir,' French. ] 
a. To overfpread any, thing with fome- 
thing elfe. 

‘The paftures are cloathed with flocks, the valleys 

alfo art covered over with comm.  Pfalm xv. 13 
Sea ecver'd fea, 

Sea without hore. 

The flaming mount appear’d 

In Dothan ccaxr’d with a camp of fires 


Milton. 


Milton. 


‘COV 
i Gp to thy fellows, bid them. cover the table, 
ferve in the meat, and we will come in to dinner. 
Shakelpeare’s Merebant of Venice. 
2. Te conceal under fomething laid over. 
„Nor he their outward only with the fins, 
Of beaits, but inward nakednefs, much more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of righteoufnefs 
Asraying, cover'd from his father’s fight. Milton. 
É Cover me, ye pines! . 
Ye cedars with jonumerable boughs 
Hide me, that I may never fee them more. Milt. 
In life's cool vale lec my low fcene be laid, 
Cover me, gods, with Tempe’s thickeft fhade, . 
l Cowley. 


3 


e 


Or'tead me to fame folitary place, 
And cover my retreat trom human race. ~- 
ae Dryden's Virgil. 
3. To hide by fuperficial appearances. 
4. To overwhelm ; to bury. 

Raillery and wit ferve only to cover nonfenfe 
with fhame, when reafon has firft proved it to be 
mere nonfenfe. n f Watts. 

5. To conceal from notice or punifhment.’ 
Charity thall cover the multitude of fins, 
1 Peter, iv. 8. 
Thou may’ft repent, 
with many deeds well done: 
Milton. 


And one bad a& 

May’ ft covers 
6. To thelter ; to protect. 5 

His calm and blamelefs life 

Does with fubftantial bleffednefs abound, 

And the foft wings of peace cover him round. 
: Cowley. 
7. To incubate ;' to brood on. 

Natural hiftorians obferve, that only the male 


birds have voices; that their fongs begin a little f 


before breeding time, and end a little after; that, 
whilft the hen is covering her eggs, the male 
generally takes his ftand upon a neighbouring 
bengh within her hearing, and by that means 
amufes and diverts her with his fongs during the 
whole time of her fitting. Addifon’s Speftator. 

8. To copulate with a female. 

9. To wear the hat, or garment of the 
head, as a mark of Superiority or inde- 


CHOC RG es s 
The king had conferred the honour of grandee 
upon him, which was of no other advantage or 
fignification to him, than to be cowered in the 
prefence of that king. ; Dryden. 
Co’ver. z. f- [from the verb. ] ' 
t. Any thing that is laid over another. 
The fecundine is but a general cover, not fhaped 
according to the parts; the fkin is thaped according 
to the parts. : Bacon, 
The fountains could be ftrengthened no other 
way than by making a ftrong cover or arch over 
them. Burnet’s Theory. 
Oreftes® bulky rage, 
Unfatisfiéd with margins clofely writ, + 
Foams o'er the ccvers, and not finifh’d yet. 3 
ë A Dryden's Juvenal. 
With your band, or any other cover, you ftop 
the veffel fo’as wholly to exclude the air. oe 
ow Ray on the Creation. 
2. A concealment; a fcreen; a veils a 
fuperficial appearance, under which 


fomething is hidden. 

The truth and reafon of things may be artifi- 
cially aod effectually infinuated, under the cover 
either of a real fact uf of afuppofed one. L Efir- 

As the {pleen has»great inconveniencies, fo the 
pretence bf it is a handfome cover for imperfec- 
tions. Collier on the Spleen. 


3. Shelter; defence’ from weather.:''* 


(i 


in the field, whith grew now to be very cold, 
wihtilft hls army was under cover, they might be 
forced to retire. - ** * Clarendon, 
Cover-sname. n. f. [cower and pame.) 
Some appearance ated to conceal in- 
famy. , én N 


` 


In the mean time, by being compelfed to lodge | 


Does he put on holy garments for a cover-/bame 
of lewdnefs ? „Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 


Co’verine. n.f. [fron cover.) Drefs; - 


vefture; any thing fpread over. another. 
«» The women took and fpread a covering over the 
Well’s mouths, | ie. 28am. xvii 39e 
“Bring fome cowering for this naked fuul, 
Whom I'll intreat to lead me. Shak. King Lear. 
Through her fleth methinks is (een = -` 
The brighter foul that dwells within ; 
Our eyes the fubtle covering pafs, 
And fee the lily through its glafse, > Cotøleye 
Then from the foor he rais’d a royal bed, 
With cou’rings of Sidonian purple fpread. 
ae a es Dryden's Fablete 
Sometimes Providence cafts things fo, that truth 
and intereft lie the fame way 5 and when it is wrapt 
up in this covering, men can be content to follow 
ite p Ta South. 


Co’vERLET, F Sf. ‘[couvreh&, French.] 
The outermoft of the bedclothes; that 
under which all the reft are concealed. 


Lay hee in, lilies and in violets, ° 
And filken curtains over her difplay,’ 


And odour’d theets, and arras.coverletss ” Sper ere 


This done, the hoft produc'd the genia! bed; 
Which with no coftly coverlet they fpread. 
=- > opur Dryden's Fable. 
I was; for want of a houfe and bed, forced to lie 
on the ground, wrapt up immy coverler. + Savift. 
Co’verr. 2. f [from cover ș couvert, Fr.} 
1. A-fhelter ; a defence. . i 
Let mine outcafts dwell with thee, Moab; be 
thou a covert to them from the face of the fpoilere 
: Tfaiah, xvie 4e 
There fhall be a tabernacle for a fhadow in the 
day-time from the heat, and for a place of refuge, 
and for a covert from ftormand rain. Ijziab, iv..6. 
They are by fudden alarm, or watch-word, to 
be called ont to their military motions, under fly 
or eoverty according to the feafon, as was the 
Roman wont: Milton on Educatione 
It was the hour of night, when thos the Son 
* Commnn’'d in filent walk, then laid him dowa 
Under the hofpitable covert nigh = 
Of trees thick interwovene _._ . Milton. 
Now have a. care your carnations catch not too 
much wet, therefore retire them to covert. j 
: ? ‘ Evelyn's Kalendar, 
2. A thicket, or hiding place. P 
Tow'rds him I made; but he was *ware of 
And ftole into the covert of the wood. 
i Sbakefpeare’s Romeo and Judict, 
\ I thal be.your faithful guide, , 4 ` 
” Throngh thisgloomy cowert wides Miltone 
Thence-to the coverts, and the confcious groves, 
“The fcenes of his paft triumphs and his loves.’ 
Denbame 
Deep into fome thick covert would I run, 
Impenetrable to the ftars or fun. 
. * Dryden's Sta'e tf Innocentes 
Thé deer is lodg'd; I ‘ve track’d her to her co~ 
WET s same, e, es y 
1 Be fure ye mind the word; and when I give it, _ 
** Ruth in at once, and felze upon your prey. = * 


me, 
+ 


CofE RT- adj. [éowvert, French.] r 
te Sheltered; not open; not expofed. 
You are, of either fide the green, to plant 2 
covert alley, upon carpenter's work, about twelve 
» foot in height, by which you may go in thade into 
the garden. ` - of *, Bacon. 
The fox isa beaft alfo very prejudicial to the 
hufbandman, efpecially in places that are pear 
foreft-woods and covert places. Mortin:, Mufbandrye 
s Together fet ws beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield. 
n a Í Pope's Effyis 
2.-Secret; hidden; private; infidtous. 
And let ns prefently go fit in council, 
, How covert matters may be bef difclos'd, 
And open perils furcit anfwered. 
7 eke o Sbakelprar’s fuliur Cafare 
. j By 


Addifon’s Cato» 


. 


cov 


By what bet way, 
Whether of open war, or covert guile, 

We now debate. | "Milan's Parodife Loft. 
Co'vert. adj. [couvert, French.] The 
Nate of a woman fheltered by marriage 
under her hufband; as epverf baron, 

feme covert. A 
Inftead of her being under covere baron, to be 


under covere feme myfelf! to have my body dif- 
abled, and my head fortified ! Dryd. Spanifh Krier. 


Covert-way. x. f. [from covert and 
way. | 
It is, in fortification, a fface of ground level 
with the feld, on the edge of the ditch, three or 
four fathom broad, ranging quité roued the half 
moons, or other works toward the country. One 
of the greatett difficulties in-a Gege is to make a 
lodgment on the covert-way, becaufe ufsally the 
belicged pallifade it along the middle, and under- 
mine it on all fides. Itis fometimes called the cor- 
ridor, and fometimes the counterfcarp, tecaufe it 
is on the edge of the (carp. Harris. 
Co’vertiy. adv. [from esvert.] Se- 
> cretly; clofely ; in private; with pri- 
vacy- w 
Yer Rill Aragnol (fo his fse was bight) | ` 
Lay lurking, covertly him to furprife. 
i «Tota  Epenfir's Muispotmos. 
How can’ft thou crofs this marriage ?——- 
e=Not honeitly, my lord; but fo cceertlp, that 
t po difhonefty fhall appear in me. 
É Shakefpeare’s Mach ade about Norbing. 
Amongf the p-ets, Peefius covertly frikes at 
* Nero; fome of whofe verfes he recites with {corn 
and indignation. y Dryden. 
COo'vERTNESS. 2.f. [from covert.] Se- 
crecy ; privacy. Diz. 
Co’verture. n. f. [from covert.] 
1. Shelter; defence ; not expofure. 
It may be itis rather the shade, or other cover- 
ture, that they take liking in, than the virtue of 
‘the herb. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
He faw their fhame, that fought g 
Vain covertures. * Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The winds being fo feree, and fo fevere, as 
rot to fuffer any thing to thrive beyond the height 
ef a hrob, in thofxiflands, unlefs protected by 
walls, or other like comerture. Woodward. 
2. [In Iaw.] The eftate and condition 
of a married woman, who, by the laws 
of our realny, is in poteftate viri, and 
therefore difabled to contraé with any, 
to the ‘prejudice of herfelf or her huf- 
band, without his allowance or confir- 
mation. Ceawell. 
The infancy of king Edward VI. and the’co- 
werture of queen Mary, did, in fact, difable them 
to accomplish the conquctt of Ireland. 
f Davies on Ireland. 


To COVET. v. a. [comugiter, French.] 
1. To defire inordinately ; to defire beyond 
due bounds. 
Jf it be a fin to eovw honour, | f 
Iam the moh offending man alive, Stak, ffen, V. 
r fam yet 
Unknown to wortian; never was forfworthy 
Scarcely have courted what was mine own 3 
At na time broke my faith.  Statefp. Macher. 
O father ! can it be, that foals fublime 
Return to vifit our terreftcial cline 7 
And that the gen’rous mind, releas’d by death, 
Can covet lazy limbs and mortal breath ? 
Dryden's Encid. 
z. To defire carneftly. 
All things eceering as much as may he to be 
fike unto God in being ever; that which cannot 
hereunto attain perfonally, doth fcek to contioue 
itfelf another way, by offspring and propagation, 
WHoeker. 
Bat couet carheftly the belt gifts. 1 Cor. aii. gr. 
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To Covet. v.n. To have a ftrong defire. 
The love of money is the root of all evil, which 
while fome cceeted after, they bave erred from 
the faith. 1 Tim, vi. 
Co’verase. adj. [from cover.] To be 
__wifhed for; to be coveted. Dia. 
Co’verise. w. fi [eonvoitife, French. ] 
Avarice ; covetoufnefs of money. Not 
in ufe. 
Mott wretched wight, whom nothing might 
fuffice, 
Whofe greedy luft did lack in greateft ftare ; 


Whofe need had end, but no end covetife. Fairy Q, 
Co’vetous. adj. [convoiteux, French) — 


1. Inordinately defirous ; eager. 
While cumber'd with my dropping cloaths Flay, 
The cruel nation, ecerrous of prey, 
Stain’d with my blood th’ unhofp::-ble coat. 
A : Dryden's Æreid. 
2, Inordinately eager of money ; avari- 
. cions. “= 
An heart they have exertifed with covetous prac- 
+. tees. ‘ © 2 Peter, ite 14. 


What he cannot helpʻin his nature, you muft 
not account a vice in him: you muft in no ways 
Shakefpeare. 


fay ‘he is covetous. 
Let never fo much probability hang,on one fide 
of a covetous man’s réafoning, and money on the 
other, it is eafy to forefee which will outweigh. 
Locke. 
3. Defirous; eager: in a good fenfe. 

_ Sheba was never i 

More coretous of wifdom and fair virtue, 
Than this fair foul thall be. Shahe/p. Henry VII. 
He chat is envious or angry at a virtue that is 
not his own, at the perfection or excellency of his 
neighbour, is not coustous of the virtue, bot of its 
reward and reputation; and then his intentions are 
polluted. Taylor’: Rule of Living Hely. 


Co’verousty. adv. [from covetous.] A- 
varicioully ; eagerly. 


If he care not for’t, he will fupply us eafily 5 if 


he cowetoufly referve it, how fhall*s get it? 

i Shakefpeare. 
Co’vetousness. x. f. [from c>vetous.] 
1. Avarice; inordinate defire of money ; 
eagernefs of gain. 

He that takes pains to ferve the ends of couctouf- 
nefs, oc minifters to another's lut, or keeps a hop 
of impurities or intemperance, is idle in the wor& 
fenfe. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Crvetsufnefs debafeth a man’s fpirit, and finks it 
into the earth. Tilletfen. 
2. Eagerncfs ; defire : in a.neutraldente. 

When workmen ftrive to do hetter than well, 
They do confound their fkill in ecretoufnefs. 

Shakefpeare’s King Jobn. 
Co’vey. n. f. [eouvee, French] 
1. A hatch; an old bird with her young 
ones. 
2. A number of birds together. 

A flight of wafps and covey of partridges went 
to a farmer, and begged a fup of him to quench 
their thirft. . I Efirange. 

A covey of partridges fpringiag in cur front, put 
our infantry in diforder. Adldifin's Freebolder. 

There would be no walking tn a thady wood, 
without fpeinging a covey of toats. 

Addifon's Guardian. 

COUGH. ». /- [4uck, Dutch.] A convul- 

fion of the lungs, vellicated by fome 
fharp ferofity.. [t is pronouneed cof 

In canfu.nptions of the bangs, when nature can- 

not expel the cough, men fall into fluxes of the 

belly, and then they die. Barens Natural Hiffory. 

For his dear fake long reMlefs nights you bore, 

While rattling coughs his heaving veffels tore. 

; Smith. 
To Coven. w. n. [duchex, Tutch.} ‘To 
have the lungs convulid; to make a 
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noife in endeavouring to evacuate the 
peceant matter from the lungs. 
. Thou didft drink 
The ftale of hosfes, and the gilded puddle 
Which beafta would cough at. 
Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleoparra. 
Thou haf quarrelled with a man for ceugbirg 
in the ftrect, becaufe he hath wakened thy dog 
that hath lain afleep in the fun. < 
Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Julieto 
The firt problem enquircth why a man doth 
cough, but not an ox or cow; whereas the contrary , 
is often obferved. Brown. 
If any humour be difcharged upon the lungs, 
they have a faculty of cafting it up by coughing. 
i Ray en the Creations 
I cough like Horace, and tho’ lean, am fhort: 
Pope's Epifiler, 
JoCoucu. v, a. To eject by a cough ; 
to expectorate. 

„If the matter be to ‘be difcharged by expectora- 
tion, it mutt firft pafs into the fubltance of the 
lungs; then into the afpera arteria, or weafand 5 
and from thence he coughed up, and fpit out by 
the mouth. Wileman's Surgery. 


Co’ucuer. 2. f [from cough.) One that 


coughs, 3 Dia. 
Co’vin. lz. / A deceitful agreement 
Co’ving. § between two or more, to the 


hurt of another. Cowell, 
Co’vinc. m f. [from cove.] A term in 
building, ufed of houfes that project over 
the ground-plct, and the turned pro- 
je&ure arched with timber, lathed and 
plaftered. Harris. 
Courn. (the imperfect preterite of can, 
SeeCan.] Wasable to; had power to. 

And if 1 have done well, and as is fitting the 
fory, it is that which I defired; but if flenderly 
and meanly, it is that which I cou/d attain unto. 

< . 2 Mae. xv. 38. 
What if he cid not all the ill he could P 
Am I oblig'd by that t afit his rapines, 
And to maintain his murders? Iba 
j Dryden's Spanijo Friar, 
Co’unter. mf. Eeulter, Latin.] The 
fharp iron of the plough, which cuts the 
earth perpendicular to the fhare. 

The Hitraclites went down to fharpen every man 
his fhare, and his coxlter, and his ax, and his mat- 
tock, : es 1 Samuel, xiii. 200 

Literature is the 'grincftone to tharpen the ccul- 
ters, to whet their natural faculties, 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 

The plough for stiff claysis long and broad; and 
the eswlns long, and very little bending, with a 
very large wing, Meortimers 

COUNCIL. 2. f. [concilium, Latin.) 
1. An aflembly of perfons met together in 
confultation. 

The chicf prietts, and all the counci/, fought falfe 
witnefs. j Dfartkow, xavie 59» 

The Stygian ecuncif thus diffolv'’d 3 and forth 
In order came the grand infernal peerss Afudtcn. 

In hifturices compofed by politicians, they are 
for drawing up a perpetual fcheme of caufes and 
events, and preferving a conitant carrefpondence 
between the camp and the ccwncé? table. 

h a à Addifen's Spet?ator. 
2. A& of publick deliberation. : 
‘The feepter’d heralds call 

To council in the city gates: anon 

Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mis*d, 

Affemble, and harangges are heard. Miiten. 
3. An aflembly of divines to deliberate 

upon religion. 

Some barrow all their religion from the fathers 
of the Chriftian church, or trom their fynods or 
councils. Waits. 

4. Perfons:called together to be confulted 
on any occafion, or to give advice. 
-~ They 
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They being thus affembled, are more properly a 
ccuncil to the king, the great council of the king- 
dom, to advife his majety in thofe things of 
weight and dto which concern both the king 
and people, than acuust. Bacen’s Ada to Villicrs. 

ç. The body of privy coanfellors. 
Without the knoveledge 
Either of king or esuncil, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great feal. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VU. 
Councit-poarp, 2. f. [council and 
board.) Council-table; table where 
matters of ftate are deliberated. 
He hath commanded, 
To-morrow morniog to the council-Loard 
He be convened. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIN. 

When fhip-moncy was tranfacted at the councif- 
board, they looked upon it as a work of that power 
they were obliged to truft. Clarendon. 

And Pallas, if fhe broke the laws, 

Muf yield her foe the ftronger caufe ; 

A fham# to one fo much ador'd 

For wifdom at Jove's council-board. Swift. 

COUNSEL. 2. f. [conflium, Latin.] 
-1, Advice; direétion. 

Tiicre is as much difference between the counfel 
that a friend giveth, and that 2 man giveth him- 
felf, as there is between the ceunfel of a friend anu 
of a flatterer. Bacon. 

The beft counfel he could give him wis, to go to 
kis parliament. Clarendin. 

Bereave me not, 
‘Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counfel, in this uttermo? diftrels. Milton. 
z. Confultaticn ; interchange of opinions. 

I hold as little counfe/ with weak fear 

As you, or any Scot that livese Shak. Henry 1V. 
3. Deliberation; examination of confe- 
quences. 

They all confefs, therefore, in the working of 
that fist caule, that counfel is ufed, realon fol- 
lowed, and a way obferved. Hosker. 

4- Prudence ; art; machination. 

O how comely is the wifdom of old men, and 

underftanding and cennfe/ to men of honour. 
Ecclute XXV. §. 

There js no wifdom, nor underftanding, oor 

ceunfel, againĝ the Lord. Prou, xxi. 40. 
ç. Secrecy; the fecrets entrufled in con- 
falting. 

The players cannot keep counfel; they'll tell all. 

3 ‘+ Shakelpeare. 
6. Scheme; purpofe; defign. Not in ule. 

The counfel of the Lerd ftandeth for ever, the 
thoughts of his heart to all generations: 

Pfalm xxxiii. rr. 

O Ged, from whom all holy defirce, all good 
counfels, and all jut works do proceed. 

Common Prayer. 

7. Thofe that plead a caufe; the coun- 

fellors. This feems only an abbreviature 
ufual in converfation. 

Your hand, a covenant; we will have thefe 
things fet down by lawful counfel. Shak. Cymbeline. 

For the advocates and counfe? that picad, pa- 
tience and gravity of -learning is an effential part 
of juftice; and an overfpeaking judge is no well- 
tuned cymbal. “Bacon. 

What fays my counfel learned in thelaw? Pope. 

ToCo’unser. v.a. [confilior, Latin.] 
1. To give advice or counfel to any perfon. 

But tay, Lucetta, now we are alone, 

Would’it thou then counfe) me to fall in love ? 
Shulefeare. 


. 


Truth Mall nurfe her; 

Holy and heav’nly thoughts Ritt counfe? her. 
x Skaiefprare's Ienry VIM. 
There is danger of being unfaithfully coun/elhd, 
and more for the good of them thar counfel than for 
him that is coun/elled. Bacen. 
IN fortune never crefhed that man whom good 
fortune deceived not; J therefore have ceunfelled 
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my friends never to truf to her fairer fide, though 
fhe feemed to make peace with them. 

' x Ben Fenfon's Difcoveries. 

He fupports my poverty with his wealth, and I 


counfel and inftru@ him with my learning and ex-" 


perience. Taylir. 


z. To advife any thing. 
The Iefs had been our fhame, 
The lefs his ecunfel’'d crime which brands the 
Grecian name Dryden's Fables. 


Co’unsELLAELE. adj. {from counfel. ] 
Willing to reccive and follow the advice 


or opinions of others. 

Very few men of fo great parts were more coun- 
fellable than he; To that he would feldom be in 
danger of great errours, if he would communicate 
his own thoughts to difquifition, Clarendon. 


COUNSELLOR. #.f. [from counfel, This 
~fhould rather be written counfeller.] 


1. One that gives advice. ; 

His mother was his counfellor to do wickedly. 

2 Chron. xxii» 3. 
“She would be a counfellor of good things, and a 
€omfort in cares. Wiflom, viii. g- 

Death of thy foul! Thofe linen cheeks cf thine 

Are courfellors to fear. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
2. Confidant; bofom friend. 

In fuch green palaces the firft kings reign’d, 
Slept in their thades, and angels entertain’d 5 
With fuch old counfellors they did advife, 

And by frequenting facred groves grew wife. 
Waller. 
3. One whofe province is to deliberate and 
advife upon publick affairs. 
You are a ccunfelor, 
And by that virtue no man dare accufe you. 
Sbakefpeare’s Hesry VIL 

Of ceunjellors there are two forts: the firit, 
confiliarit nati, as I may term'them; fuch are the 
prince of Wales, and others of the king’a fons: 
but the ordinary fort of covxfellors are fuch as the 
king, out of a duc confideration of their worth 
and abilities, and withal of their-fidelity to his 

+ perfon and to his cruwn, caileth to be or council 
with him, in his ordinary government. 

j Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

4. One that is confulted in a cafe of law; 


a lawyer. 

A counfeller bred up in the knowledge of the 
municipal and ftatute Jaws, may honeftly inform a 
juft prince how far his prerogative extends. 

— Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

Co'unseLLORSHIP. n. f. [from coun/el- 

for.] The office or poft of a privy coun- 
fellor. 

OF the great offices and officers of the king- 
dom, the moft part are fuch as cannot well be 
fevercd from the counfellorfhip. 

Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
To COUNT. w, a. [compter, Fr. compu- 
tare, Latin. ] 
t. To number ; to tell. 

Here thro” this grate f can count every one, 
And view the Frenchmen. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

The vicious count their years; virtuous, their 
acts, ý Febnfen. 

For the preferments of the world, he that would 

reckon up all the accidents that they depend upon, 

may a; well undertake to count the fands, or to fum 

up infinity. South. 
When men in ficknefs Iing’ring lie, 

They count the tedious hours by months and years. 

Dryden. 

Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; 

Thy faughter’d fons now fmile, and think they 


won 
When they ean count more Theban ghofts than 
theirs. Dryden. 
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- To preferve a reckoning. 

Some people in America counted their years by 
the coming of ccriain hirds amongit therm ac their 
certain feafons, aad leaving them acothers, Locke. 
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3. To reckon; to place to an account. 
He believed in the Lord, and he counted, it to 
him for righteoufnefs. Genefiss xv. 6. 
Not barely the plowman's pains is to be counted 
into the sbread we eat; the labour of thofe who- 
broke the oxen, muft all be charged on the ac- 
count of Jabour, Locke, 


‘{4. To efteem; ‘to account; to reckon ; 


to confider as having a certain charac- 
ter, whether good or evil. 
When once it comprehended any thing above , 
‘this, as the differences of time, affirmations, nega- 
tions, and contradictions in fpeech, we then count it 
to have fome ufe of natural reafon. Hocker. 
Count not thine handmaid for-a daughter of 
Belial. 1 Sam. ie 
Nor fhall I count it heinous to enjoy P. 

The publick marks of hooour and reward © 
Conferr’d upon mer Milton's Acorifes. 
You would not with to count this man a foe ! 

In friendihip, and in hatred, obftiaate. 
Philip's Britom 
5- To impute to; tocharge to. i 
All th’ impoffibilities, which pets 
Count to extravagance uf loofe defcription, 
Shall fooner be. -Rorve’s Ambitious Stepmother, 


To Count. v. n. To found an account or 
fcheme : with upon. 
] think it a great errour to count upen the genius 
of a natiun, as a itanding argument in all agese 


a Savift. 
Count. n. fe [compte, French; computuss 
a Latin.} 
1. Number. 
That we up to your palaces may mount,- 
Of bleffed faints for to increafe the count. 
>y ,. _Spenfer’s Epithal. 
z. Reckoning ; number fummed. - 
By my count, 
I was your mother much upon thefe years. Shake 
7 Since 1 faw you laft, 
There is a change upon you.=— 
Well, I know not 
What counss hard fortune cafts upon my face. 
Shakefprare. 


Count. n. f. [comte, Fr. comes, Latin.] 
A title of foreign nobility, fuppofed 
equivalent to an earl. + 

Co'UNTABLE, adj. [from count.) That 
which may be numbered. 

The evils which you defire to be recounted are 
very many, and alnivtt ccurtad‘e with thafe which 


were bidden in the bafket uf Pandora. 
Spenfer’s Irelande 


COUNTENANCE. a. f [centenance, 
French. ] 

t. The form of the face ; the fyftem of the 
features. 

z. Air; look. 


A made countenance about her mouth, between 
fimpering and {miling ; her head, bowed fomewhat 
down, fecmed to languifh with over-much idlenefs. 

Sidneya 

Well, Suffoik, yct thou fħalt not fee me bluth, 
Nor change my countenance for thia arreft : 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. 
Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

So fpake our fire, and by his counr’nance {cem’d 
Entering on ftudiows thoughts rhftrufe. Milene 

To whom, with count *munce calm, and foul fedate, 
Thus Turnus. Dryden's Anctle 


3. Calinnefs of look ; compofure of face. - 
She fnil’d fevere; nor with a troubled lock, 
Or trembling hand, the fun'ral prefent took ; 
Ewn kept her count*nance, when the lid temov'd 
Difclos'’d the heart unfortunately lov"d. 
Dryden's Fabler 
The two great maxims of any great man at 
e cuurt are, always tu keep his ceumfenunce, and never 
to keep his word. Swift. 


Ae Confidence 
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4. Confidence of mien; afpeé of afur- 
ance: it is commonly ufed in thefe 
phrafes, in countenance, and cut of coun- 
tenance. , : 

The night beginning to perfuade fome retiring 
place, the gentlewoman, even out of countenance be- 
fore the began her fpeech, invited me to lodge that 
night with her father. Sidney. 

We will not make your ccuntenance to fall by aA 
anfwer ye fhall receive. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Their beft friends were our of countenance, becau: 
they found that the imputations, which theie ene- 
mies had laid upon them, were well grounded. 

i a ‘Clartndoh. 

Yoor examples will mect it at evety turn, and 
put it cut of countenance in evcry place ; even i 
private corners it will foon lofe contidence. 

Spratt’s Sermons. 

If the outward profeffion of religion and virtue 
were once in practice and countenance at court, a 
good treatment of the clergy would be the necef- 
fary confequence. Swift. 

If thofe preachers would look abont, they would 
find one part of their congregation our of counte- 
nance, and the other afleep. + Swift 

It is a kind of ill manners to offer objections to 

` a fine woman, and a man would be out of counte- 
nonce that fhould gain the fuperiority in fuch a 
conteft : a coquette logician may be rallied, bu® 
not contradicted. Addifon's Freebalder. 

It puts the learned ix countenance, and gives 
them a place among the fathionable part of man- 
kind. d Addifon's Freebolder. 

5- Kindnefs or ill-will, as it appears upon 
the face. a 

Yet the flout fairy, *mongft the middef crowd, 
Thought all their goy vain in knightly view, 
And that great princefs too, exceeding proud, 
That to ftrange knight no better countenance al- 

low'd. Spenfer. 
6. Patronage ; appearance of favour; ap- 
pearance on any fide ; fupport. 

The church of Chrift, which held that profeffion 
which had not the pnblick allowance and counte- 
nance of authority, could not ufe the exercife of 
the Chriftian religion but in private. Hooker. 

His majefty maintained an army here, to give 
ftrength and countenance to the civil magiftrate. 

a Davies on Ireland. 
= Now then we'll ufe 
“His countenanee for the battle ; which being done, 
Let her who wanld be rid of him devife 
His {peedy taking off.  Shakelpeare’s King Lear. 

This is the magiftrate’s peculiar province, to 
give countenance to picty and virtuc, and to rebuke 
vice and profanenefs. Atterbury. 


7. Superficial appearance ; fhow; refem- 
blance. 
The election being done, he made countenance of 
great difcontent thereat.  Afebam"s Schoolmafter. 
Oh, you bleffed minifters above ! 
Keep me in patience, and with ripen’d time 
Unfold the evil, which is here wrapt up 
In countenance. Sbakelpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
Bianea’s love 
Made me exchange my ftate with Tranio, 
White he did bear my countenaxce in the town. 
Shakefpeare. 
To COUNTENANCE. v. a. [from the 
noun. | 


1. To fupport ; to patronife ; to vindicate. 
Neither fhalt thou countenance a poor man in his 
caule. Exodus. 
This concejt, though ecunteranced by learned 
men, is not made out either by experience vr'rea- 
fon. Brown. 
This national fault, of being fo very talkative, 
looks natural and graceful in one that has grey 
hairs to ecuntenance it. Addifen. 
2. To make a how of. 
Each to thefe ladies love did countenance, 
And to his miftrefe each himfelf ftrove to advance. 


= Spenfer. 


` 
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3. To af fottably to any thing; to keep 
up any appearance. 
4 A mi Malcolm! Banquo l 
As from your graves rife up, and walk like fpritess 
To tountecante this horrour. Sbakep. Macbetb. 
4. To encourage; to appear in defence. 
At the firft decent on More he was not immured 
with a wooden veffel, but he did cowmtenance the 
landing in his long-boat. Wotton. 
Co’untEnancer. x. f. [from counte- 
.,zance.] One that countenantes or lip- 
“" ports another. f - 
Co’unrer. 2. f. [from count.) >, | 
te A falfe piece of money nfed as a mean! 
of reckoning... . ' 
* Will you with canter farm o 
The vak proportion of his infinite? Sdake/peare. 
Though thefe half-pence are to be received as 
money in the Exchequer, yet in trade they are no 
better than counters. Savift’s Confid. on Wood's Coin. 
2. Money, in contempt. Í 
When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous, 
To lock fucltrafes) counters from his friends, =} 
Be ready, gods with all your Gay sy, 
Dath him to pieces. — Shakeffeare's Julius Cefar. 
3. The table on which goods are viewed, 
and money told, in a thop. ns 
A fine gaudy minx, that robs onrcounters every 
night; and then goes ont, and {pends it upon our 
cuckuld-makers. Dryden. 
In half-whipe moflin needles ufelefs lie, l 
And fhattlecocks acrofs the counter Ay. e> 
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Gay's Trivia. | 


Sometimes yoo would fee him behind His counrer 
felling broadcloth, fometimes meafuring linen. 
Arbuthnot. 
Whether, thy counter thine with fams untold, 
And thy wide-grafping hand grows bla¢k with 
gold. Swift. 
4. Counter ofa Horfe, is that part of a 
horfe’s fore-hand that lies between the 


fhoulder and under the neck. Far. Dia. 


COUNTER. adv. [contre, Fr. contra, Lat.) 

1. Contrary to; in oppofition to: it is 
commonly ufed with the verb ru», per- 
haps by a metaphor from the old tour- 
naments. 

Shall we ere& two wills in God's, and make the 
will of his purpofe and intention run ccunter to the 
will of his approbation ? South. 

The profit of the merchant, and che gain of the 
kingdom, are fo far from being always parallels, 
that frequently they rior counter one to the other. 

Child on Trade. 

He thinks it brave, at his firft ferting out, to 
fignalize himfelf in running counter to all the rules 
of virtue. J Locke. 

2. The wrong way ; contrarily to the right 
courfe. 

How cheerfully on the falle trail they ery, 

Oh, this is counter, you falfe Danith dogs! 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
3. Contrary ways. 

A man, whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to 
ufe perfuafions to anether, which, at the fame 
time I am fpeaking, 1 may with may not prevail 
on him + in this cafe; it is plain, the will and the 
defire ron counter. Locke. 

4. The face, in oppofition to the back. 
Not in ufe. 

They hit une another with darts, as the other do 
with their hands, which they never throw router, 
but at the back of the flyer. Sandys's Journal, 

5. This word is often found in compafi- 
tion, and may be placed before either 
nouns or verbs ufed in a fenfe of oppofi- 
tion. 

That defign was no fooner known, but uthers 
of an oppofite party were appointed'to fet a counter- 
petition on foot. Clarendin. 
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To COUNTERACT. v. a. [éounttr and 


28,] Tohinder any thing from its effect 
by contrary agency. i 
In this cafe we can find no prirxiplé within him 
flrong cnough to countera? that principle, and to 
relieve him. ‘i ‘ South. 

To COUNTERBALANCE. V. a, [counter 
and balance.] To weiġh'againft; to att 
againft with an oppofite weight. 

There was fo much air deawn our of the veffet, 
that the remaining air was not ‘able to ecunterba- 
lance the merturial cylinder. Boyle. 

Few of Adam's children are not born with Tome 
bias, which it is the hafinefs of education either to 
take off, or counterbalance. Locke. 

Counrersa Lance. z. f. [ from ‘the 
verb.] Oppofite weight ; equivalent 
power. 

But peaceful kings, o'er martial people fet, 
Each other's poife and counterbalance are. * 

Dryden's An. Mirah. 

Money is the counterbalance to all other things 
purchafeable by it, and lying, as it were, in the 
oppofite fcale of commerce. Lecke. 

To CoUNTERBU FF. v. a. [from counter 
and Luff] ‘To impel in a dire@ion op- 
pofite to the former impulfe ; to ftrike 

+ back. h 

The giddy hip, betwixt the winds and tides 
Forc’ back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stunn‘d with the diffrent blows; then fhoots 

. amain, a 
Till counterbuff'd the tops, and fleeps again. 
a A Dryden. 

Counrersu Fr. f. [counter and buff | 
A blow ina contrary direétion ; a ftroke 
that produces a recoil. . 

He at the fecond gave him fuch a courterbuff, 
that, beeanfe Phalantus was not to be driven from 
the faddle, the faddle with broken girths was driven 
from the horfe. Sidney. 

Go, captain Stub, lead on, and fhow 
What honfe you come of, by the blow 
You give Sir Quintin, and the cuff 
You "fcape o'th’ fandbags counterbuff. Ben Tonfon. 

Co’unTERCASTER. 2. f. [from counter, 
for a falfe piece of money, and cafter.) 
A word of contempt for an arithmeti- 
cian; a book-keeper; a cafter of ac- 
counts; a reckoner. 

I, of whom his eyes had {een the proof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, muf be let and calm'd 
-By debtor and creditor, this countercapters 

è Shakelpeare's Orbello. 

Co°uNTERCHANGE. m. f. [counter and 
change.] Exchange; reciprocation. 

She, like harmlefs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her matter, hitthe 
Each object with a joy. The counterchange ` 
Ts fev'rally in‘all. Shakelpeare's Cyn:belines 

To Co’UNTERCHANGE. v. a. To give 
and receive. 

CouNnTERCHARM. m. f [ counter and 
charm.] That by which a charm is 
diffolved ; that which has the power of 
deftroying the effects of a charm, 

Now touch’d by eountercbarms they change again, 
And ftand majeftick, and recall'd to men, 

Pope's Ody fey. 

To COUNTERCHA'RM. v.a. Tiron ie 
and charm.) To deftroy the efect of an 
enchantment. 

Like a fpell ic was to keep us invulnerable, and 
fo courtercbarm all our crimes, that they fhould 
only be ative to pleafe, not hurt us. 

Decay of Piety. 

To CounTERCHE'CK, v, a. [counter and 
check.) ‘To oppofe ; to ftop with fudden 
oppofition. 
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Countercne’cr. m. /. [from the verb.] 
Stop ; rebuke. 
< If again I faid his beard was not well eut, he 
would fay I lye: this is called the countercbeck 
quarrelfome. ` i Shakepeare. 
‘To Counrerpraw. v.a. [from counter 
and draw.] With painters, to copy.a 
defign or painting by means of a fine 
linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other 
tranfparent matter, whereon the ftrokes, 
appearing through, are traced with a 
- pencil. a Chambers, 
‘COUNTEREVIDENCE. n. f. [counter and 
evidence.) Teftimony by which the de- 
pofition of fome former witnefs is op- 


ofed. 

Senfe itfelf detects its.more palpable deceits bya 
counter-evidence, and the more ordinary impoftures 
feldom outlive the experiments. 

y Glanville: Scapfis. 


We have little reafon to queftion his teftimony 
in this point, fecing it is backed by others of good 
credit; and all becaufe there ia no cennterewidence, 
nor any witnefs, that appears againft it. 

Burnet's Thecry of the Earth. 

To COUNTERFEIT. v. a. [contrefaire, 
Fr.] : n 

1. To copy with an intent to pafs the copy 
for an original ; to forge. 

What art thou, 
That counterfeits the perfon of a king? 
Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 

It came into this prieft’s fancy to caufe this lad 
to counterfeit and perfonate the fecond fon of Ed 
ward IV. fuppofed to be murdered. 

Bacon's Henry VAL. 

There have been fome that could Tia the 
diftance of voices, which is a fecondary objeét of 
hearing, in fuch fort, as, when they fand raft by 
yeu, you would think the fpeech came from afar 
off in a fearful manner. Bacea’s Natural Hi ory. 

Say, lovely dream, where couldft thou fin 
Shadows to cownterfrit that face ? Waller. 

dt happens, that not one fingle line or thought 
is contained in this impofture, although it appears 
that they who counterfered me had heard of the 
true one. Swift. 

2. To imitate ; to copy; to refemble. 

And, oh, you mortal engines! whofe rude throats 
Th’ immortal Jove's dread clamours counter feity 
Farewell ! h Sbakefpeare"s Orbello. 

O Evcl in evil hour thou did’ give ear 
To that falie worm, of whomfoever taught 
To counterfeit man’s voice. Milt's Paradife Loft. 

To counterfeit, is to put on the tikenefs and ap- 
pearance af fome rea) excellency : Briftol.ftones 
would not pretend to be diamonds, if there never 
had been d’amonds, Tillatfor. 

COUNTERFEIT. adj. [from the verb. ] 

1. That which is made in imitation of 
another, with intent to pafs for the ori- 
ginal; forged; fi@titious. 

I learn 
Now of my own experience, not by talk, 
How csunterfcit a coin they are, who friends 
Bear in their fuperfcription; in prafperous days 
They fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their ead, 
Milton, 

General obfervations drawn from Particulars, 
are the jewels of knowledge, comprehending great 
Rore In a little rooms but they are therefore to be 
made with the greater care and caution, left, if we 
take counterfeit for true, cur hame be the greater, 
when our fiock comes to a fevere {crutiny. 

Locke, 


2. Deceitful ; hypocritical. 
‘True friends appear lefs mov'd than counterfeit. 
Rofecrmmone 
Co’unrerreir. n. f. [from the verb.] 
One who perfonates another ; an im- 
poftor. 
Vor, I, 
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T am no cowneerfeiss to dieis to be a counterfeit; 
for he is but the counterfiie of a man, who hath 
not the life of a man. Sbake/peare. 

This prieft, being utterly unacquainted with the 

* true perfon, according to whofe pattern he fhould 
t thare his counterfeit, yet could think it poffible for 
him to inftrué his player, either in gefture or 
fathions, or in fit anfweis to queftioné, to come 
- near the refemblaoce. Bator. 

But truft me, child, I *m moch inclin'd to fear 

Some counterfeit ia this your Jupiter. Addi. Ovid. 
2. Something made in imitation of ano- 
ther, intended to pafs for that which it 
refembles ; a forgery. 
My father was I know not where, 
When I was ftampt.* Some coiner, with his tools, 
~ Made-me a ccurterfeit; yet my mother fcem’d 
The Dian of that time.  Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

There would be no rownterfeits but for the fake 
of fomething real; though pretenders feem to be 
what they really are not, yet they pretend to be 
fomething that teally is. Tillotfon. 

Co’unTERFEITER. 7. f. [from counter- 
ftit.| A forger; one who contrives co- 
pies to pafs for originals. 

Henry the Second altered the coin, which was 
corrupted by counterfeiters, to the great good cf the 
commonwealth, Camden. 

Co'UNTERFRITLY. adw. [from counter- 
Jeit.] Falfely; ftitionfly ; with forgery. 

Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to 
have my cap than my heart, I will prattife the in- 
finuating nod, and be off to them moft counter- 
faith. Shakefpeare’s Coriclarus. 

COUNTERFE'RMENT. n. f. [counter and 
Serment.| Ferment oppofed to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and counter ferments 
mof a medley of intemperance produce in the 
body | When I behold a tathionable table, I fancy 
A fec innumerable diftempers lurking in ambufcade 
among the difhes. Addifen’s Spefatcr. 

CounTerre’sance.m. f. [contrefaifance, 
French.] The aé& of counterfeiting ; 
forgery. Not in ufe. 

And his man Reynuld, with fine counterfefance, 
Supports his credit and his countenance. 

Hubbard's Tale. 

Such ia the face of falfehnod, fuch the fight 
Of foul Dueffa, when her borrow'd light — ' 
Is laid away, and counterfefince known. Fairy Q. 


Co’unrerrorr. z./.*[from counter and 


fort.] 


Counterforts, buttreffes or {purs, are pillars ferv- 

“ing to fupport walls or tersaffes fubject to bulge. 
Chanlkers, 

Couxterca’ce. x. f. [from counter and 
gage.) In carpentry, a method ufed to 
meafure the joints, by transferring the 
breadth of a mortife to the place where 
the tenon is to be, in order to make 
them fit each other. Chambers, 

Counrercua’rn. x. f. [ from counter 
and guard.) A {mall rampart, with pa- 
rapet and ditch, to cover fome part of 
the body of the place. Military Dig, 

COUNTERLIGHT. n.f. [from counter and 
light.) A window or light oppofite to 
any thing, which makes it appear to a 
difadvantage. Chambers, 

To CounNTERMA‘’ND, V.A. [contremander, 
French.] 

t. To order the contrary to what was 
ordered or intended before; to contra- 
dié, annul, or repeal a command, 

In ftates notorioufly irreligious, a fecret and 
irrefiftible power counrermands their deepef pro- 
jects, and fauites their policics with frufiration and 
a curie, > Souths 
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2. To pppote 4 to contradict the orders of 


another, 
For us to alter any thing, ia to- lift up ourfelves 
againit God, and, as it were, to countermand hime 
Hooker. 
3. To prohibit, pa ) 
Avicen countermands letting blood in cholericle 
bodies, becanfe he efleems the blood a bridle‘ of 
the pall. Harvey. 
CounTERMA‘’ND. nf. (contremand, Fr.) 
Repeal of a former order. 
Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 
But muft he die to-morrow? Shak. Meal jor Meaf. 


To CouNTERMARCH. v.a. [counter and 


march.| To march backward; to march 

~ in indire& ways. me. 
Counrerma‘rcn. 7. /. [from the verb.} 
1. Retroceffion’; march backward; march 
ina different direction from the former. 
How are foch an infinite number of things 
placed with fach order in the memory, notwith- 


ftanding the tumults, marches, and countermarebcs 
of the animal fpirits? Collidr on Thougks. 

2. Change of meafures; alteration cof 
conduct. u 

They make him do and undo, go forward and 
backwards by fuch coumtermarches and retractions, 
as we do not willingly impute to wifdom. 2 

F Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

COUNTERMA RK. 7. f. [counter and marg. ] 

1° A fecond or third mark put on abale 
of goods belonging to feveral mer- 
chants, that it may not be opened but 
in the prefence of them all. i 

2. The mark of the goldfmiths company, 
to fhew the metal is ftandard, added to 
that of the artificer. se 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teet 
of horfes, that have outgrown their na- 
tural mark, to difguife their age. 

4. A mark added to a medal a long time 
after it is ftruck, by which the curious 
know the feveral changes in value which 
it has undergone. Chambers. 

To CouNTERMA’RK. V. a. [counter and 
mark.] 

A horfe is faid to be countermarked, when hie 
corner teeth are artificially made hollow, a falfe’ 
marl being made in the hollow place, in imitation ” 
of the eye of a bean, to conceal the horfe's age. 

e bs Farrier’s Dif. 
Counrermi’we, x. f, [counter and mine.) 
1. A well or hole funk into the ground, 

from which a gallery or branch runs ont 
under ground, to feek out the enemy’s 
mine, and difappoint it. Military Did, 

After this they mined the walls, laid the pow- 
der, and rammed the mouths; bnt the citizens 
made a rowntermixe, and thercinto they poured fuch 
aplenty cf water, that the wet powder could not 
be fired. Hayward. 

2. Means of oppofition; means of coun- 
teraction. 

He thinking himfelf contemned, knowing no 
Countermine againft contempt but terror, began to 
let notbing pafs, which might bear the colour of 
a fault, without fharp punifiment. Sidney. 

3. A ftratagem by which any contrivance 
is defeated. 

The matter being brought to atrial of fizill, the 
countermine was only an aét of felf-prefervation. 

L’Efrange. 


To COUNTERMINE. v. a. [from the 
noun. ] 
te To delve a paflage into an enemy?s 
mine, by which the powder may eva- 
porate without milchief. =a 
a z. To 
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2. To counterwork ; to defeat by. fecret 
meafures. 

Thus infallibly it muft be, if God do not mira- 
culoufly courtermine us, and do mnre for us than we 

“ean do againft ourfelves. . Decay of Piety. 

COUNTERMO TION. 2. f. [counter and mo- 
tion.) Contrary motion ; oppofition of 
motion. 

That refiftance is a courtermotien, or equivalent 
to one, is plain by this, that any body which is 
prefied muft needs prefs again on the body that 
preffes it. Digby on the Soul. 

If any of the returning fpirits fhould happen to 
f fall foul upon others which are outward bound, 
thefe countermotions would overfet them, or occafion 
a later arrival. Collier. 
‘OUNTERMU RE, # fi [coutremur, Fr.] 
A wall built up behind another wall, to 
fupply its place. 

The great thot flying through the breach, did 
beat down houfes 3 bat the cowntermure, new built 
againft the breach, ftanding upon a lower ground, 

. it feldom touched. K Krolles. 
COUNTERNA'TURAL. adj. [counter and 
natural,| Contrary to nature. 

A confampticn is a connternatural hettick ex- 
tenuation of the body. Harvey on Conjumprians. 

. CourTeRno ise. x. fa [counter and noife.] 
A found by which any other noife is 
overpowered. 

They endeavoured, either by a conftant fuccef- 
fion of fenfaal dejights to charm and lull aflecp, 
or elfe by a counterncife of reyellings and riotous 
exceffcs to drown, the fofter whifpers of their 
confcience. Calamy*s Sernions. 

CounTEROPENING. #. fı [ecunter and 
" opening.) An aperture or vent on the 
contrary fide. 

A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make the 
matter recur to the part difpoted to receive it, and 
mark the place for a cqumeeroperinge 

— Sharp's Surgery. 

Counterpace. n. fa [counter and pace.] 
Contrary meafure ; attempts in oppofi- 
ion to any fcheme. 

When the leat ccunzerpaces are made to thefe 

ofutions, it will then be time enough for our 
malecontents. Serift. 

ICO UNTERPANE, ma fe (contrepoint, Fr.] 
A coverlet for a bed, or any thing ele 
woven in fquares, It is fometimes 
Written, according to etymology, coun- 
terpeint. 
łn ivory coffers I have ftuff'd my crowns 
Ja cyprusisheits my arras counterpanese Skakefpeare. 
COUNTERPART. x. f. [counter and part.) 
The correfpondent part; the part which 
an{wers to another, as the two papers 
of a contraét; the part which fits ano- 
«ther, as the key of a cypher. 

In fome things the laws of Normandy agreed 
with the laws of England; fo that they feem to 
be, asit were, copies or cousrerportsoce of another. 

Hat's Law of England. 

An old fellow with a young wench, may pafs 

Sur a counterpart of this fable. L’Eftrange. 
Oh ccunterpart 

Of our fafe fex; well are you made our lords: 

Su bald, fo greac, fo god-like are you form’d, 

How caa yon love P hily things as women? Dryd. 

He is to confider the thought of his author, an 
his words, and to find out the counterpart to each 
in another language. Dryden, 

Inthe difcovery, the two diftcrent plots look like 
etunterparts and copica of one another. 

Adldifon's Speftator. 

CountTerpre a. 2. f [from ‘counter and 
plea.) In law, a replication : as, if a 
ftranger to the action begun defire to be 
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admitted to fay what he can for the fafe- 
. guard of his eflate, shat which the de- 
mandant allegeth againft this requeft is 
called a counterplea. Coavell, 
To COUNTERPLOT. v.a. [counter and 
phi) To oppofe one machination by 
another ; to obviate art by art. 
COUNTERPLO'T. n. f. [from the verb.) 
An artifice oppofed to an artifice. 

The wolf that had a plot upon the kid, was 
confounded by a counterplor of the kid's upon the 
wolf; and fuch a countérplot as the wolf, with all 
his fagacity, was not able to fmell out. L'Effrange. 

Co’unrerpoint. n.f A coverlet woven 
in fquares, commonly Spoken counter- 
pane. See COUNTERPANE. 

Jo CounTERPO'ISE. V. a, [counter and 
peie.) Se 

1. To counterbalance; to be equi-ponde- 
rant to; toact againit with equal weight. 

Our fpoils we have hreought home 
Do more than caegpelle a full third ‘part 
The charges of the ation, Shakefpearc’s Coriolanus. 

The force and the diftance of weights counter- 
foifing one another, ought to be reciprocal. 

n » Digby on the Soul. 

2. To produce a contrary action by an 
equal weight. 

The heavinefs of bodies moft be counterpoifed by 
a plummet faftened about the pulley to the axis. 

4 P Wilkins. 

3. To a& with equal power againft any 
perfon or canfe. 

So many freebolders of Englith will be able to 
beard and to counterpoife the refte Spenfer cn Ireland. 

Co’unrerpoise. z. f. [from counter and 
poife.| 

t: Equiponderance ; equivalence of weight; 
equal foree in the oppofite fcale of the 
balance. 

Take her by the hand," 
And tell her the is thine; to whom 1 promife 
A counterpoifé, if not in thy eftate, 
A balance more replete. 
Shakefpeure’s ATs awell that ends well. 

Faftcning that to our exact balance, we put a 

- metalline counterpoife into the oppolite feale. 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. The fiate of being-plxced in the op- 

ofite fcale of the balance. 

Th' Eternal hung forth his golden {cales, 
Wherein ail things created firft he weigh’d, 

The pendulous round earth, with balanc’d air 
In counterpoife. Milton's Paradife Left. 

3. Equipollence ; equivalence of power. 

The tecond nobles are a ccunterpeife to ihe higher 
nobility, that they grow not too patent. Baten. 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, 
were, with the magiftrates and other civil officers, 
a fort of counterpoije to the power of the people. 

Swift. 

COUNTERPOISON. 2. fi [counter and poi- 
Joa.) Antidote ; medicine by which the 
effeéts of poifon are obviated. 

Counterpoijons muft be adapted to the caufe; for 
example, in poifon fiom fublimate cortofive, and 
arfenick. Arbutbret, 

CounTERPRE SSURE. n. f. [counter and 
preffure.] Oppoftte force ; power acting 
in contrary direétions. 

Does it not all mechanick heads confound, 
That troops of atoma from a'l parts around, 

Of equal number, and of equal force, 
Should to this fingle point direct their courfe; 
That fo the ccunterfreffure ev'ry way, 
Of equal vigour, might their mytiona ftay, 
And by a fteady poife the whole in quiet lay? 
e , Blackmore. 
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CountTerproyecr. se fe [counter and 
proje?.| Correfpondent part ofa {cheme. 
* Acclear reafon why they never fent any forces to 
Spain, and why the obligation not to enter into a 
tresty of peace with France, until that entiremo- 
narchy was’ yielded as a preliminary, was flruck 
out of the ecusterprojes? by the Dutch. Swift. 
To COUNTERPROVE. wv. a. [from counter * 
and prove.) To take off a defign in 
black lead, or red chalk, by pafling it 
through the rolling-prefs with another 
piece pf paper, both being moiftened 
with a fponge. Chambers. 
To COUNTERRO'L. v. a. [counter and 
roll, ‘This is now generally written as 
it is fpoken, eontrol.] To preferve the 
power of deteting frands by another ac- 
count. 
COUNTERROLMENT. a. f. [from counter- 
te A counter account ; controlment. 
This manner of exercifing of this office, hath 
many teftimonies, interchangzable warrants, and 
courterrclments, whereof each, rynning through the 
hands, and refting in the power, of many feveral 
perfons, is fufficient to argue and convince all man- 
ner of falfchood. - Bacen, 
Co’unTerscarP. n. /. [from counter and 
fearp.| That fide of the ditch which is 
next the camp, or properly the talus that 
fupports the earth of the covert-way ; 
although by this term is often under- 
ftood the whole covert-way, with its 
parapet and glacis: and fo it is to be 
underftood when it is faid the enemy 
lodged themfelves on the coxnterfearp. 
Harris. 
To CounTersi’cn. wv. a. [from counter 
and ‘figr.] To fign an order or patent 
of a fuperiour, in quality of feeretary,. 
to render it more authentiek. Thus 
charters are figned by the king, and 
counterfigned by a feeretary of ftate, or 
lord chancellor. Chambers. 
COUNTERTENOR. n. f, [from counter 
and tencr.] One of the mean or middle 
parts of mufick ; fo called, as it were, 
oppofite to the tenor. Harris. 
l am deaf: this deafnefs unqualifies me for all 
company, except a few friends with countertenor 
voices. Savift, 
CounTERTIDE. n.f. [counter and tzde.] 
Contrary tide; flu€tuations of the water, 
Such were our ccuntertides at land, aad fo 
Prefaging of the fatal blow, 
In your prodigious ebb and flow. Dryden. 
CounTerti Me. a f. [counter and time; 
contretemps, French. ] j 
1. The defence or refiftance of a horfe, 
that intercepts his cadence, and the 
meafure of his manage. Farrier’s Di@. 
2. Defence ; oppofition. 
Let cheerfulnefs on happy fortune wait, 
And give not thus the countertime to fate. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
CounTErRTU RN. n.f. [counter and turn.) 
The cataftifis, called by the Romans ftatus, the 
height and full growth of the play, we may call 
properly the ceunterturn, which deftroys that ex- 
pectation, embroils the aétion in new difficulties, 
and leaves you far diftant from that hope in which 
it found you. Dryden on Dramatick Peefy. 
To COUNTERVA'L. v. a. [contra and 
wako, Latin.] To be equivalent to; to 
have equal force or value; to act againft 
with equal power, : 
n 
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In fome men there may be found fuch quali- 
ties as are able to countervail thofe exceptions 
which might be taken againft them, and fuch men’s 
authority is not likelysto be fhaken off. + Hooker. 

Aad therewithalyhe fiercely at bim flew, 

And with important outrage him affail’d; 

-Whu, foon prepar'd to field, his fword forth 

drew, ' 


3 
And him with equal valour ceuntervail’d. 
Fairy Queer. 

The outward ftreams, which defcend, muit be 
of fo much force as to ccuntervail all that weight 
whereby the afcending fide does exceed the other. 

Wilkins s Daedalus. 

Weare to compute, that, upon balancing the 
account, the profitat lat will hardly countervail the 
inconyeniencics that go along with it. L'Ffrange. 

CounTERVA IL. 2. f- [from the verb.] 

1. Equal weight ; power or value fufficient 
to obviate any effect or objection. 

2. That which has equal weight or value 
with fomething elfe. 

Surely, the prefent pleafure of a finful a&t is a 
poor countercail for the bitternefs of the review, 
which bag'os where the adtion eadsy and lofts for 
ever. South's Sermons. 

Counrerview. n.f. [counter and view.] 
1. Oppofition ; a poltnre in which two 
perfons front each other. 

Mean while, ere thus was fino’d and judg’d on 

earth, 
Within the gates of hell fat fin and death, 
In counterview. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
2. Contrait; a pofition in which two difi- 
milar things illuftrate each other. , 

I have drawn fome lines of Linger’s charaéter, 
on purpole to place it in counterwiew or contraft 
with that of the other compaoy. Swift. 

“To CouNTERWORK. V. a. [counter and 
avork.|] To counteract ; to hinder any 
effeét by contrary operations. 

But heav'n’s great view js onc, and that the 

whole : 
That covrtercvorks each folly and caprice; 
That difappoiots th’ effect of ev'ry vice. Pope. 


Co’uNTESS. ‘af. [coeritiffa, Lat. comteffe, 
French.] ‘The lady of an earl or count. 
I take it, the that carries up the train, 
Js that old noble lady, the duchefs of Norfolk. 
—It is, and all the reft are ceunreffes. 
Shakefpeare's Henry VIN. 
It is the peculiar happinefs of the countefs of 
Abingdon ta have been fo truly loved by you while 
fhe was living, and fo gratefully honoured after 
fhe was dead. Dryden. 
Co’untTinc-House. x. f, [count and 
beufe.| The room appropriated by traders 
to their books and accounts. 
Men in trade feldom think of laying out money 
upen land, till their profit bas broughr them in 
more than ther trade cantweil employ; and”their 
idie bags cumbering their couating-boufes, put them 
wyen emptying them. Locke. 
Countress. adj. [from count.) Innu- 
merable ; without number; not to be 
reckoned. 
Ay, tear for rear, and loving kifs for kifs, 
Thy brother Marcus tendersen thy lips: 
© were the fum of thefe that I fhould pay 


Courtlefs ard infinite, yet would I pay them. Skak. 


Bus ohy her mind, that orena which includes 
Legions of miflchict, counties multitudes 
OF rormer curfes, K 

By one counthf: fam of woes appreft, 
Hoary with care’, and ignorant of reft, 
We find the vital fprings relax'd and worn 
Thus, thro’ the round of age, to childhood we re- 

turn. Prior. 

I fee, I cried, his woes, a counthfy train ; 

Tfec kis friends o’erwhelm'd beneath the main. 


Popes Odiiy. 


Donn: 


1 


COU 


COUNTRY. 2. f. [contrée; Fr. contrata, 
Low Latin; fuppofed to be contracted 
from conterrata..| " : 

1. A tract of land ; a region, as diftinguith- 
ed from other regions. 

‘They require to be examined concerning the 
defcriptions of thofe countries of which they would 
be informed, i Spratt, 


2. The parts of a region diftant from ci- 


tiesor Courts; rural parts, 
Would I a houfe for happinefs creét, 
Nature alone fhould be the architect ; 
She "d build it mage convenient than great, 
And doubtlefwin the conntry chufe ber feat. Cowley. 

1 fee them hurry from country to town, and then 
from the cown back again into the country. Speé. 

3. ‘The place which any man inhabits, or 
in which he at prefent refides. ! 

Send out more horfes, fkirre the country rounds 
Hang thofe that talk of fear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

4. The place of one’s birth; the native 
foil. p 

The king fet on foot a reformation in the orna- 
mieats and advantages of our country. Spratt. 

O fave my coustry, heav`nl fhali be your laft., 

4 . Pope. 
5. The inhabitants of any region. 
All the country, in a general voice, 
Cried hate upon him; all their pray’rs and love 
Were feton Hereford. — Shakefpeare’s Henry VV, 
COUNTRY, adj, 
1. Ruftick; rural; villatick; . 

Cannot a country wench koow, that, having 
received a fhilling from one that owes her threc, 
and.a fhilling alfo from another that owes her 
three, the remaining debts in each of their hands 
are equal? Locke. 

l never meant aay other, than that Mr. Trot 
fhould confine himfelf to country dances. Speéfater. 

He comes/no nearer to a politive, clear idea of a 
pofitive infinite, than the country fellow had of the 
water whicli was yet to pafs the channel of the 
river where he ftood, F Lockes 

Talk but with country people, or young people, 
asd you shall find that the notiuns they apply this 
name to, are fo odd, that nobody can imagine they 
were taught by a rational man. Locke. 

A country gentleman, learning Latin in the 
univerfity, removes thence to his manfion-houfe, 

Locke. 

The low mechanicks of a country town do lome- 
what outdo him, Locke. 

Come, we'll e’en to our ccuntry feat repair, 
Tve native home of innocence and love. Norris. 


z. Of an intereft oppofite to that of courts : 
as, the country party. S 
3. Peculiar to a region or people. 


She laughing the cruel tyrant to fenrn, fpake 
in her country language. 2 Maccabees, vil. 27. 


4. Rude; ignorant; untaught. 


We make a Santry san dumb, whom we will 
nut allow to {peak but by the rules of grammar. 
Dryden's Dufrefioy, 


Countryman. a. f. [from country and 


man.) 
1. One born in the fame country, or tract 
of ground. Locke. 


Gee, who cames here?’ 
My countryman; but yet | know him nat. 
Shatclpcare’s Macbeth. 
Homer, great bard! fo fate orcain'd, arole 3 
And, bold aa were his countrymen in fight, ' 
Swatch'd their fae aQions from degrading prale, 
Aad fer their batties in eternal light. Prior. 
The Britith tolJiers at with greater vigour un- 
der the conduct ot one whom they da nor coafider 
only as their leader, but as their countryman. 
Addifon on the War, 
z. A roftick ; one that inhabits the rural 
parts. 


1 


cau 


All that have bufinefs to the court, and all 
countrymen coming up to the city, leave their wives 


in the country, Graunt, 
3. A farmer; a hufbandman. 
A countryman took a boar in his corn. L’Efire 


County, v. f. [comté. Fr. comitatus, Da- 


vn 


a 


wa 


tin.] . j 
1. A fhire; that is, a circuit or portion 
of the realm, into which the whole land 
is divided, for the adminiftration of 
juftice ; fo chat there is no part of the 
kingdom but what lieth within fome 
county. Every county is governed by a 
yearly officer, called a fheriff, who puts 
1n execution all the commands and judg- 
ments of the king’s courts. Of thefe 
counties four are termed county-pala- 
_tines, as that of Lancafter, Chefter, 
Durham, and Ely. A county-palatine, 
is a jurifdi@ion of fo high a nature, 
that the chief governors of thefe, by’ 
{pecial charter from the king, fent out 
all writs in their own name, and did 
all things touching juitice as abfolutely” 
as the prince himfelf, only: acknowledg~ 
ing him their fuperior and fovercign. 
But this power has, by a ftatute in 
Henry VHI- his time, been much a- 
bridged. There are likewife counties 
corporate, which are certain cities or an- 
cient boroughs upon which our princes 
have thought good to beftow extraordi- 
nary liberties. Of thefe London is one, 
York another, the city of Chefter a 
third, and Canterbury a fourth, And 
to thefe may be added many more ; as 
the county Of the town of Kingfteh upon 


Hull, the’ county of the town of. Haver-| 


fordweft, and the county of Litchfield. 
County is, in another fignification, ufed 
for the county-court. Cowell. 

Difcharge your powers unto their feveral counties, 
As we will ours. Shatepears’s so 


He caught his death the laf county feffions, . 


where he would go to fee juftice done to a poor 
widow-woman, and her fatherlefs children. 
Addifon's Spefater, 
. An earldom. 
. [Compté.] A count; a lord. Now wholly 
obfolete. ? 
The gallant, young, and/noble gentleman, 
The county Paris. 
He made Hugh Lupus coarty palatine of Chefer, 
and gave chat earldom to him and his heirs, to hold 
the fame wa liberè ad gladium, ficut rex toncbat dng- 
liom ad coronam. Duwies. 
COUPEE, n. f [French] A motion in 
dancing, when one leg is a little bent 
and fufpended from the ground, and with 
the other a motion is:made forwards. 
Chambers. 
COUPLE, 2. f [coupl:, Fr. copula, Lat.] 
te Achain or tic that holds dogs together, 
FPN keepmy fable-ftand where 
Eladge my wife #.1il go in couples with her, 
Than when 1 feel and fee no further truk her. > 
Shakiipeure., 
is with dogs 


1 


I. is in fome fort with friends 23 it 


in couples 3 they fhould be of the fame fize ant. 


humour, s 
2. Two; a brace, 
He was taken up by a ecuple of fhepherdz, and 
by them brought to life again. Sidney. 
A fehoolmafter, wha fhall teach my fon and 
yours, I will provides yea, though the three do ont 
me a couple of hundred pounds. Athan 
pa S a\ pece 


L'Efirange. 


> 


Shak-fpeare's Romeo and Fu liets , 


x 


cou 


A piece of chryfal inclofed a ceuple of drops, 
which looked like water when they were fhaken, 
‘though perhaps they are nothing but bubbles of air. 
G Addifon on Italy. 
«> By adding one to one, we have the complex idea 
-of a couple. a Locke. 
3- A male and his female. 
‘So fhall all the couples three, 
pEver trucin loving be. Shak. Midf. Night's Dr. 
Oh! alas! 
1 lof a couple, that *twixt heaven and earth 
«Might thus have flood, begetsing wonder, as 
- You gracious couple do. Sbake[p. Winter's Tale. 
1 have read of a feigned commonwealth, where 
“the married couple are permitted, before they con- 
tract, to fee one another naked. Bac. Nero Atlantis. 
- He faid: the careful couple join their tears, 
¿And then invoke the gods with pious prayers. 
Dryden. 
All fuececding generations of men are the pro- 
‘geny of one primitive couple. Bentley's Sermons. 
To Coupe. w. a. [copulo, Latin.] 
1. To chain together. 
Huntfman, 1 charge thee, tender well my hounds; 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth'd Brach, 
s po Sbake/peare. 
2. To join one to another,” 
What greater ills have the heavens in ftore, 
To couple coming harms with forrow paft. Sidney. 
And wherefve'er we went, like Juno's fwans, 
Still we went ecupled and infeparable. 
Shakefpeare's As you like it. 
Put the taches into the loops, and couple the tent 
together that it may be one. Exodus, xxvi 11e 
„They behold your chafte converfation coupled 
with fear. 1 Peter, iii. 2. 
- Their cnscernments were fo coupled, that if 
„nature had not, yet their religions would have 
made them brothers. South. 
That man makes a mean figure in the eyes of 
‘teafon, who is meafuring fyllables and coupling 
rhimes, when he fhould be mending his own foul, 
and fecuring his own immortality» Pepe. 
3, To marry; to wed ; to join in wedlock. 
1 hhall rejoice to fee you fo coupled, as may be 
fit both for your honour and your fatisfaction. 
Sidney. 
I am juft going to affitt with the archbifhop, in 
degrading a parfon who couples all our beggars, by 
-which 1 fhall make one happy man. Swift 


To Courre. wan. To join in embraces. 
Waters in Africa being rare, divers forts of 
heafts come from feveral parts to drink 3. and fo 
“being refrethed, fall to couple, and many time. with 
feycral kiods. Bacon. 
{ Thos, with thy lufty crew, 
Caft wanton eyes on the daughters of men; 
And coupled with them, and begot a race. 
Milton's Paradife. Regain'd, 
That great variety of brutes in Africa, is by 
reafon of the mecting together of brutes of feveral 
. fpecies, at water, and the promifcupus couplings of 
_foalesand females of feveral fpecies. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
After this alliance, 
Let tigers match with hiads, and wolves with 
` theep, s 
And every creature couple with his foe. 
f Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
Coupte-neccar. asf. [couple and beg- 
. gar.} One that makes it his bufinefs to 
marty beggars to each other. 
No couple-be arin the land 
Ever join'd mek aeter: hand in hand. 
Courier. n.f. [French.] 
i. Two verfes; a pair of rhimes; 
Then would they cat away their pipes, and 
holding hand in hand, dance by the only cadence 
of their voices, which. they would ufe in finging 
fome fiert couplets, whereto the one half begin- 
ning, the other half fhould anfwer. Sidney. 
Then at the laft, an only couplet fraught 
With fom: unmeaning thing they call a thought ; 


Sift. 


Cou 


A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong, 
That, like a wounded fnake, drags its flow length 
along. Pope. 
Io Pope I cannot read a line, 
But with a figh 1 with it mine; 
When he can in one ceuplee fix 
ë More fenfe than 1 can do in fix, 
It gives me fuch a jealous fit, 
I cry, pox take him and his wit! 
2. A pair, as of doves, 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
Ere that her golden ceupéces are difclos'd, 
His filence will fit drooping. Shake/peare’s Hamlct. 

COURAGE. x. f. [ courage, Fr. from cor, 
Latin.) Bravery; active fortitude ; fpi- 
rit of enterprize. 

The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, furtitude, 
J have no relith of them. Shakefpeare’s Mackhetb. 
Their difcipline 
Now mingled with their courage. Shak. Cymbeline, 
Hope arms their courage ; from their tow’rs 
they throw 
Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. 
Dryden. 

Conrage, that grows from conftitution, very often 
forfakes a man when he has occafion for it; and 
when it is only a kind of inftin@ in the foul, it 
breaks out on all occafions, without judgment or 
diferetion, That courage which arifes from the 
fenfe of our duty, and from the fear of offending 
Him that made us, aéta always in an uniform 


Swift. 


manner, and according to the didtates of right rea- | | 


fon. Addifon's Guardian, 
Nothing but the want of common courage was 
the caufe of their misfortunes, Swift. 
Coura’ceous. adj. [from courage. ] 
1. Brave ; daring ; bold; enterprizing ; 
© adventurous; hardy; ftout. 
And he that is courageous among the mighty, 
, fhall flee away naked in that day. Amos, ii. 16. 
Let us imitate the courageous example of St. 


.. Paul, who chofe then to magnify his office when 


ill men confpired to leffen it. Atterbury. 
2. It is ufed ludicroufly by Shakc/peare for 
outrageous. - 
He is very coxragecus mad, about his throwirig 
» into the water. Shakefpeare. 
Coura’ceousty. adv. [from courageous.] 
“ Bravely; ftoutly ; boldly. 
The king the next day prefented him battle opon 
the plain, the fields there being open and cham- 
paign: the earl covragecufly came down, and joined 
battle with him. Bacen’s Henry VIL 
Coura’czousness. 2. f. [from coura- 
+ geous.| Bravery ; boldnefs ; {pirit ; .cot- 
F Tage. 
+  Nicdnor hearing of the manlinefs and the coura- 


geoufnefs that they had to fight for-their country, | 


durft not try the matter by the fword. 
‘ 2 Maccabees, xiv. 18. 
Courant, Da. S. [couraute, Fr.] Sec 
Coura’nto. § Coranr. 
‘1. A nimble dance. 

Vil like as maid the better, while I have a 
tooth in my head: why, he is able to lead her a 
courantoe Shakefpeare. 

2. Any thing that fpreads quick, as a pa- 
per of news. 


To Cours, v, n. [courber, French.] To 


bend; to bow; to ftoop in fupplication. | 


Not in ufe. 
In the fatnefs of thefe purfy times, 
Virtue itfelf of vice muft pardon beg, 
Yea, courb and woo, fur leave to do it good. 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


Courter. m f [courier, French.] Al. 


meffenger fent in haite; an exprels; a 
runner. 
J met a ecurier, ont mine ancient friend. 
Shakefpears's Timken. 


Cou 


This thing the wary baffa well perceiving, by 
fpeedy couriers advertifed Solyman of the enemy's 
purpofe, requefting him with all [peed to repair 
with his army to Tauris. Koolles's Hiftory. 

COURSE. n.f. (cour/e, Fr. curfus, Latin.J 
1, Race ; career. 

And fome fhe arms with finewy force, 

And fome with fwiftnefs in the courfe. 
2. Paffage from place i le 
- To this may be referred, 

river. 

And when we had finifhed our courfe from 
Tyre, we came to Prolemais. ATi, xxi. ge 

A light, by which the Argive fquadron fteers 
Their filent ceurfe to lium's well known fhore. 

s ý Denbam. 
3--Tilt; a& of running in the lifts. 

But this hot knight was cooled with a fall, 1 
which, at the third courfe, he received of Phalan~ 
tus. ee P Sidneys, 

4. Ground on which a race is run. 

5- Track or line in which a fhip fails, or 
any motion is performed. 

6. Sail; means by-which the courfe is 
performed. 

To the courfes we have devifed Mudding-fails, - 
fprit-fails, and top-fails. _ Raleigh's Effayt. + 

7. Progrefs from one gradation to another; 
procefs. 

When the ftate of the controverfy ia plainly 
determined, it muft not be altered by another 
difputant in the courfe of the difputation. atts. 


Corley. 
progrefs. 
the courle of a 


|8. Order of fucceffion: as, every one inz 


his courfe. - 

If any man fpeak in an unknown tongue, let it 
be by two, or at the moft by three, and that by 
courfe; aod let one interpret, 3 Cor. xiv. 27e 


g. Stated and orderly method, or manner. ~ 
If the live long, 
And in the end meet the old courfe of death, 
Womeo will all turn monfters. Shak. King Leara ~ 
The duke cannot deny the courfe- of law. 
Shakefpeare. . 
1f God, by his revealed declaration, firt gave 
role ta any man, he, that will claim by that title, ` 
muft have the fame: pofitive grant of God for his” 
fucceffion ; for, if it has not directed the courfe of 
its defcent and conveyance, no body can fucceed to 
this title of the firft ruler. Locke. 
10. Series of- fucceflive arid methodical . 
procedure. . 
The glands did refolve during her ecurfe of 
plyfick, and the continweth very well to this day. 
Wfeman’s Surgery. 
tr.. The elements of an art exhibited and, 
explained, in a methodical feries. Hence 
our courfes of philofophy, anatomy, chy- 
miftry, and mathematicks. Chambers. 
12. Conduct; manner of proceeding. 
Grittus perceiving the danger he was in, began 
to doubt with himfelf what courfe were beft for 
him to take. Knolles. 
That worthy deputy finding nothing but a com-« 
mon mifery, took the beft courfe-he poffibly could 
to eftablifh a commonwealth in Irelands 
Davies on Iveland. 
He placed commiffioners there, who governed 
it only in a courfe of difcretion, part martial, part. 
civil. . Davies èn Ireland. 
Give willingly what Vcan take by force ; 
- And know, obedience is your fatett courfe. 
Dryden's Aurengzebes . 
But if a right covrfe be taken with childreo, . 
there wilk not be fo much need of common rewards 
` and panifhments. Lockes - 
"Tis time we fiould decree 
What courfe to take. Addifon's Cate. ~ 
The fenate obferving how, in all contentions, . 
they were forced to yield to the tribunea and peos 
ple, thought it their wifeft cowrfe to give way alfo 
to time. Swift. 


t 13. Method .; 


Cow 


\ 
4 : ' 
13., Method of life ; train of actions. 
A woman of fo working amind, and fo vehe- 
„ment fpirits, as it was Bappy fhe took a good courfrs 
or otherwife it would have been terrible. Sidacy, 
His addiction was to courfes vain 3 
‘His companies unletter’d, rude, and fhallow 5 
His hours fili’d up with riots, bangueta, fportse 
A Slakefpeare’s Henry V. 
As the dropfy-man, the more he drinks, the 
drier he is, and the more he still defires to drink ; 
evea fo a finner, the more he fins, the apter is he 
to fin, and more defirous to keep ftill a courfe in 
wickednefs. ~ Perkins. 
i Men will fay, 
That beauteous Emma vagrant conrfes took, 
Her father’s houfe and civil life forfack. — Prior. 
v4. Nataralbent; uncontrolled will. 
Ir is beft to leave nature to her courfe, who is the 
fovereign phyfician in moft difeafes. Temple. 
So every fervant took his cour/r, 
And, bad at firft, they all grew worfe. 
r5. Catamenia. 
The ftoppage of women’s courfes, if not faddenly 
looked to, fets them undoubtedly into a confump- 
` tion, dropfy, orfome other dangerous difeafe. 


Harvey on Confumptions. 
16. Orderly ftracture. 
The tongue defileth the whole body, and fetteth 
oo fire the courfe of nature. - _ James, iii, 6. 
37. [In architecture.] A continued range 
of ftones, level or of the fame height, 
throughout the whole length of the build- 
ing, and not interrupted by any aper- 
ture. Harris. 
18. Series of confequences. 
19:7 Number of difhes feton at once upon 
the table. 
Worthy Sir, thou bleed’ft + 
Thy exercife hath been too violent 
For a fecond gh of fight.  Skhakefp. Coriolanus. 
Theo with a fecond courfe the tables load, 
And with foll chargers offer tothe god. Dryd. Æn. 
-You are not to walh your hands till after you 
haye fent up your fecond courfe. 
Savift’s Dire&tims to thé Cook. 
So quick retires each flying cour/e, you'd fwear 
Sancho’s dread doétor and his wand were there. 


Pope. 


Prior. 


20. Regularity ; fettled rule. 
21. Empty form. 

Men talk as if they believed in God, bot they 
live as if they thought there was. none 3 their vows 
and promifes are no more than words of cour/e. - 

L'Efirangee 
22. Of courfe. By confequence. 

With a mind unprepofleffed by doctors and com- 
mentators of any te&t, whofe reafonings, ioterpre- 
tation, and language, which J have been ufed to, 
will of eourfe make al) chime that way; and make 
another, and perhaps the genuine meaning. of the 
author, feem harfh, frained, and uncouth to me. 


Locke. 
23. Of courfe. By fettled rule, 
Senfe is of courfe annex’d to wealth and power; 
No muie is proof againft a golden fhower. Garth. 
Neither fhatl, J be fo far wanting to myfelf, as 
not to defire a patent, granted cf courfoto all ufefal 
projector. Swift. 
To Course. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To hunt; to perfue. 
The big round tears 
Cours'd one ansther down his innocent nofe . 
In pitcous chafe. Shaktfpeare’s As yeu like ir, 
The king is hunting the deer; I am courfin 
myfelf. Sbakefpeare’s Love's Labour Lo, 
Where 'e the thane of Cawdor? 
‘We ccurs'd him at the heels, and had a purpofe 
To be his purvevor. Statefpeare’s Marbeth, 
awlia a p with dogs that hunt in view. 
Te would be tried alfu in flying of hawks, or 
inccurfing of a deer, or hart, with greyhouads, 
Buens Natural Wipiry. 
i 


eeu 
Tam continually farting hares for you to cour/e: 
we were certainly cut out for one another ; for 
my temper quits an amour juft where thine takes 
. itup. Congreve’s Old Bachelor. 
3. To put to {peed ; to force to run. 
i When they have an appetite 
To venery, let them rot drink nor eat, ‘ 
And courje them oft, and tire them in the heat. 
May's Virgil. 
To Course. w. z, Torun; toroveabout. 
Swift as quickfilver it courfes through 
The nat’ral gates and alleys of the body.” 
Skhakefpeare's Hamlet. 
The blood, before cold and fettled, left the liver 
white and-pale, which is the badge of pufillasimity 
and cowardice; bot the fherris warms it, and makes 
it courfe from the inwards to the parts extreme. 
Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
She did fo courfe o'er my exteriours, with fuch 
a greedy intention, that the appetite of her eye did 
feem to fcorch me up like a burning elafs. F 
Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windjor. 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds, inowy fair, 
And tall as ftags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his 
chair. Dryden. 
All, at once 
Relapfing quick, as quickly re-afcend 
And mix, and thwart, extinguish, and renew, 
All ether courfing in a maze of light. ` 
Thomfon’s Autumn. 


Co’urser. m f [from courfe; courfier, 
French.] 
1. A fwift horfe; a war horfe: a word 
not ufed in profe. 
He proudly pricketh on his courfer ftrong, 


And Atin ay him pricks with fpurs of fhame and F 


wrung. Spenfer. 
Then to his abfent gueft the king decreed 
A pair of courfers, born of heav’nly breed ; 
Who from their noftrils breath'd etherial fire, 
Whom Circe Rol: from her celeftial fire. 
Dryden's ZEneid. 
Th’ impatient cearfer pants in every veing 
And, pawing, feems to beat the diftant plaio ; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofs’d, 


And, ere he ftarts, a thoufind fteps are loft. Pops, F 


2. One who purfues the {port of courfing 
hares. 

A leafh is a leathern thong, by which a fal- 
coner holda his hawk, or a courfer leads his.grey- 
hound. Hanmer. 

COURT. x. f. [cour, Fr. doert, Dut. curtis, 
low Latin.] 
1. The place where the prince refides ; the 


palace. 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquires, 
Men fo diforderly, fu debauch’d and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn ; epicurifm and luft 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 
Than a grac’d palace. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 
It fhall be an habitation of dragons, and a court 
, for owls. Yaiab, xxvi. 13. 
His exatuefs, that every man fhould have his 
due, was fuch, that you would think he had never 
feen a court: the politencfs with which this juftice 
` was adminiftered, would cofvince you he never 
had lived out of one. Prior's Dedication. 
A fuppliant to your royal court I come. 
Popr’s Oduffey. 
2. The hall or chamber whcre juftice is 
- adminiftered, 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this prefent queftion in the court ? 
Shakelpeare. 
St. Paul being brought unto the higheft court in 
Athens, to give an account of the do€trine he had 
preached concerning Jefus and the refurreétion, 
took occafion to imprint on thofe magiftrates a 
future ftate. Atterbury. 


3- Open {pace before a houfe. 


You muft have, before you come to the front, 


threg courts; a green court plain, with a wall about: 


couU 
it; a fecond court of the fame, but more garnifheds 
with little turrets, or other embellifhments, upon 
the wall; and a third court, to fquare with the 
front, not to be built but inclofed with a naked 
wally” 7") > Bacon. 
Suppofe it were the king’s bedchamber, vet the 
meaneft man in the tragedy muĝ come and difpatch 
his bufinefs, rather than in the lobby or court yard 
{which is fitter for him) for fear the ftag: fhoald 
be cleared, and the feenes broken, Dryden. . 
4. A {mall opening inclofed with houfes, 
and paved with broad fones, diftinguifh- 
ed from a ftreet. 
5- Perfons who compofe the retinue of a 
- prince. jig 
Their wifdom was fo highly efteemed, thats 
fome of them were always employed to follow the 
courts of their kings, to advife them. Templee 
6. Perfons who are affembled for the ad-\ 
miniftration of juftice. r 
7. Any jurifdiction, military, civil, or ec-: 
clefiaftical, -~ 
If any noife or foldier you perceive _ 
Near to the wall, by fome apparent fign = - + 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. 
Shake(peare’s Henry VIs.. 
The archbithon 
Of Canterhury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers‘of his order, 
Held a late court at Dunftable. Shak. Henry VIII. « 
I have at laft met with the proceedings of the 
court baron, held in that behalf, Spetfater. 
8. Theart of pleafing; the art of infinua- - 


tion. 
Himthe prince with gentle court did board. 
Spenfers -. 
Haft thou-been never bafe? Did love ne'er bend 
Thy frailer virtue, to betray thy friend ? 
Flatter me, make thy court, and fay it did ; 
Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid, 
Dryden's Aurengztbe. 
Some fort nf people, placing a great part of 
theirhappinefain ftrong drink; are always forward 
to malce court tomy young matter, by offéring that *: 
which they love beft themfelves. Lockes 
I have been coafidering why poets have foch 
ill fuccefs in making their court, fince they are 
allowed to be the greateft and belt of all Aatterers: 
the defeCt is that they flatter oaly in print or in 
writing. ‘ Swift to Gur ., 
g. It is often ufed in compofition in moit 
of its fenfes. 
To Court. v. a. [from the noun.] - 
1. To woo ; to folicit a woman to marriage. 
Follow a fhadow, it flies you ;. 
Seem to fly it, ir will purfue: 
So court a miftrefs, the denies you; . 
Let her alone, the will court you. Ber Forf. Forh ` 
Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 
The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. 
Dryden's Æncidn 
Alas! Sempronius, wouldft thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilft her father’s life ’s in danger? 
Thou might ft as wellcourt the pale'tremblingveital, - 
While the beholds the holy flame expiring. 
Addifon’s Catz? . 
Ev'n now, when filent feorn ig all they gain, 
A thoafand court you, though they courtin vain, 


Popes 


z. To folicit ; to fcek. 

Their own eafe and fatisfattion would quickly . 
teach children to court commendation, and avoid 
doing what they fuund condemned. - 3 

Locke on Education, 
3. To flatter; to endeavour to pleafe. 
Court-cuarrain. 7. f. [court and thapa 
lain] One who attends the king, to- 
celebrate the holy offices. 

The maids of honour have been fully coavinced 

by a faincus eourt-chaplain. Savift. 


Court-pay, n2. f [court and day.) Day 


The =. 


on which judice ts folemaly adminiftared. . 


cou 


The judge took time to deliberate, and the nert 
court-day be fpoke. Arburbnor and Pope. 


Court-pressEer../- [court and dreficr.] 
One that dreffes the court, or perfons of 


rank ; a flatterer. 

There are many ways of 
giving colours, Appearances, and refemblances, by 
this court-drefer, fancy. Locke. 

Court-ravour. mj: Favours or bene- 
fits beftowed by princes. 

We part with the bleffings of both worlds for 
pleafures, ali e and. commifions; and at 
laft, when we ave fold ourfelves to our lufta, we 
grow fick of our barga‘n. Lege 

Covrr-nann. 2 fi [court and ban ‘) 
The hand or manner of writing afed in 
records and judicial proceedings. 

Hé can make obligations, and write court-band. 

Shaksipeare- 
CourT-LADY. n. J. [court and lady.) A 
lady converfant or employed in court. 

The fame ftudy, long continued, is as intole- 
rable to them, as the appearing long in the faine 
clothes or fathion is to a court-ludy. Lecke. 

CoURTEOUS. adj. [courtois, French. ] Ele- 
gant of manners ; polite ; well-bred ; 
full of aéts of refpett. 

He hath deferved worthily of his country; and 
his afcent ia not by fuch eafy degrees, 35 thofe who 
have been fupple and courteous to the people. 

Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

They are one while courte-us, civil, and oblig- 
jing; but, within a fmall time after, are fuperci- 
lious, tharp, troublefome, fierce, and exteptiaus. 

South. 
Co’urteousiy. adv. [from courteous. ] 
Refpectfully ; civilly.; complaifantly. 

He thought them to be gentlemen of much 
moe worth than their habita bewrayed, yet he let 
them ceurtecufly pafs. Wotton. 

Whilf Chrift was upon earth, he was not only 
eafy of aecefs, he did not only ecurteoufly recive 
all that addreffed themfelves to him, but alfo did 
not difdain himfelf cotravel up and down the coun- 
trys Calamy”s Sermons 

Alcinous, being prevailed upnn by the glory of 
his name, entertained him csurtecufly- Broome. 

Co’urTEOusNness. m. f. [from courteous. ] 
Civility ; complaifance. 

Co’urTESAN. | xe /. [cortifana, low La- 

Co’urtezan.§ tin.) A woman of the 
town; a proftitute; a ftrumpet. 

Tia a brave night to covl a courteziane 

= Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

With them there are no itews, no diffolute noufes, 
no courtefans, nor any thing of that kind; nay tes 
wonder, with deteftation, at you in Europe, whic 

Batens New Atlantis. 
decked 


fallacy ; fuch arts of 


permit fuch things. 
The Corinthian is a column lafcivioufiy 
like a courtezane 
Charitus, the brother of Sappho, in love with 
Rhodope the courtexan, {peut hia whole eftate upon 


her. Adaifen. 

Co’urtesy. mf. [courteifies Fr. cortefiz, 
Iralian.] 

s. Elegance of manners ; civility ; com- 
laifance. 


Sir, ynu are very welcome to our heufe + 
Tt muft appear in other waya than words, 
Therefore I feant thia breathing cowriely- , 7 
Skhatkefpeare’s Merchant cf Vent ea 
Who have feen his efate, his hofritality, his 
courtely to ftrangers. Pea ham. 
He, who was compounded of all thé elements 
of affability and courtefy towards all kind of people, 
brought himfelf to a habit of negiect, and even 
of radenefs, towards the queen. Clarendon. 
Courtefy ix fanner found in lowly fhades 
With fincky rattera, than in tap'itry halls, 
And courts of princes, whence it feft was nam’d. 
7 Miker 


2. An aå of civility or refpect. 


13- The reverence made by women. 


cou 


So gentle of condition wss he knawny 
That through the court his courtefy was blown. 
Dryden's Fables. 


You fpurn'd me fucha day; another time 
You call'd me dog; and, for thefe courteficsy 
I'll lend you thas much money. 
Shatefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Repofe you there, while J to the hard houfe 
Return, and furce their {canted conrtey. 
Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
When I was laft at Exeter, 
The mayor in courtey thew'd me the eaftle. 
: Shakefpeare’s Rickard It. 
Sound all the lofty inftruments of war, 
And by that mufick let us all embrace 5 
For heav'n to earth fome of us never shall 
A fecond time do fuch a courtefy. 
2 Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Other ftates, affuredly, cannot be juftly accufed 
for not ftaying for the firft blow; or for not ac- 
cepting Polyphemus's courte/y, to be the lait that 
thall be eaten up. Bacon. 


Some coun:ry girl, fcarce to a court'fy bred, 
Would I| much rather than Cornelia wed ; 
If, fupercifious, haughty, proud, and vain, 
She brought her father’s triumphs in her train. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
The poor creature was as full of courtefirs as if 
I had been her godmother: the truth on `t is, l 
endeavnured to make her look fomething Chit. 
tian-like. Congreve's Old Bachelor. 
4. Atenure, not of right, but by the fa- 
vour of others; as, to bold upon ccurtefy. 
şe Courtesy of England. A tenure by 
which, if a man marry an inheritance, 
thatis, a woman feifed of land, and get- 
teth a child of her that comes alive into 
the world, though both the child and 
his wife die forthwith, yet, if fhe were 
in poffeftion, fhall he keep the land dur- 
ing his life, and is called tenant per 
legem Anglia, or by the courtesy of Eng- 
land. Cowell. 
To Co’uRTESY. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To perform an att of reverence: it is 
now only fed of women. 
Toby approaches, and court'fies there to me. 
2 Shakefpeare. 
The pretty traffickers, 
That court'fy to them, do them reverence. Shak. 
z. To makeoa reverence in the manner 
of ladies. 
If 1 fhould meet her in my way, 
We hardly court! fy to cach vther. 
Courtier., 2. f [from court. ] 
1. One that frequents or attends the courts 
of princes. i 
He hath bees a courtier, he facar m——— | 
If any man doubts thar, lct him put me to my 
purgatione I have trod a meafure; 1 have flattered, 
alady; Lhave keen pol:tick with say friend, fmootiy 
with mine enemy; I have undone three taylors; I 
have had four quarrels, and like to have fough- 
one. * Sirakifpeare’s As you like it. 
You are a flattering buy ; now, I fee you") be a 
courtier. Skakeipeare’s ‘ferry Wives of Windier. 
You know tam no courticr, nor vetfed in ftate- 
affairs. Bacon 
The principal figure in a picture, is like a king 
among its courslers, who ought to dim the Juttre of 
his attendants. Dryden. 
. One that courts or folicits the favour of 
another. 


r 


Prior. 


MN 


What 
Made thee, all honaur’d, honeft Roinan Brutus," 
With the aim’d reft, couri iis of beauzeuua freedom, 
To drench the capitol? SLatefp. Antony and Cleops 
There was not among all our princes a greater 
ceurtier nf the people than Richard VI. ; snot out 
of tear, but wildom. Suckling. 


4 


Co’uRTINE. 
Co’urtuike. adj. [court and like.] Ele- 


cow 
See CURTAIN. 


‘gant; polite. 

Our Englifh tongue is, 1 will not fay as facred 
as the Hebrew, or as learned as the Greek, but as 
fluent as the Latin, as courteous as the Spanith, as 
courtlike as the French, and as amorous as the 
Italian. Camden's Rerairse 


Co'URTLINESS, 2. f- [from courtly.) Ele- 


gance of manners; grace of mien ; 
complaifance ; civility. 

The fighteft part that you excel in, is courtlinefse 

S Lord Dighy to Sir Kenelm Digby. 


Co’vatiine. n.f. [from courti) A cour- 
| tier; a retainer toa court. 


Courtling, E eather thou fhould"ft utterly i 
Difpcaife my work, than praife it froftily. 
Ben Fonfer. 


Co'urTLY. adj. {from court.] Relating or 


retaining to the court; elegant ; foft.; 
flattering. 

In our own time (excufe fome caursly ftrains) 
No, whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Pape. 


Co'urTLY. adv. Inthe manner of courts ; 


elegantly. : 
They ean produce nothing fo coursly writ, oF 
which exprefies fo much the converfation of a 
gentleman, as Sir John Suckling. j 
Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 

Co’urrsiure. m f (from court. ] 
t. The att of foliciting favour. 
He paid his courtfeip with the crowd, 

As far as niodz{t pride allow'd. 


Swift. 


2. The folicitation of a woman to mar- 
4 . - 


riage. 
Be merry, and employ your chiefeft thoughts 
To ccurt/bip, and fuch fair oftents uf love, 
As fhall conveniently become you there. 
Shukefpeare’s Merckant of Venice. 
In tedious cour/bip we declare our pain, 
. And ere we kindnets find, firit meet difdain. 
Dryden's Indian Empercrs 
Every man in the time of court/hip, and in the 
firft entrance of inartiage, puts on a behaviour like 
my correfpondent’s holiday fuit. Addifon’s Guards 
3. Civility; elegance of manners. 
p My courifkip to an univerlity, 
My modetty | give ta foldiers baie j 
My patience to a gametfter’s Mhare. Denne. 


CO'USIN. n. S. [coufin, Fr. confangnincus, 
Lav] i 
1. Any one collaterally related more re- 
motely than a brother or fifter. 
Macbeth unleam’d him. 
O valiant coufin! worthy gehileman! Sbakefpecre. 
Tybalt, my corfan! O my brother's child | 
Unhappy fight ! alas, the blood ia fp A'd 
Of my dear kinfman, Shake-ip. Remeo nnd Fuler 
"Thou art, great lord, iny father’s Giler's (Sn, 
And cetifin german to great Priam's fede 
) Shake} art's Trovus aud Croffida. 
2. Avtitle given by the king to a noble- 
man, particularly to thole of the council. 


COW. 2. J: [in the plural ancienily kine, 
or ken, now commonly ceavs; cu, Sax. 
kot, Dutch.] ‘The female of the bull:; ` 
the horned animal with eloven feet, kept 
for her mille and calves. . 

We fee that the horns of oxen and cows, for 
the moft part, are larger thanthe bulis; whith is 
caufed by abundance nf moifture, which in the 

. horns’of the bull rarleth. . Bacon 

After the fever ia diminifhed, afles and goats 
milk may be neceifary ; yea, adiet of cows milk 
alone. Hy. man's Surgery. 

Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cow's, $ 
He fooght himlelf fome ho pitable heufe z 
Good Creton entertain’d his godlike gueft. , 

— A Dryden's Fabler, 
To 


, 


pi 


cow 


To Cow. v. a. [from coward, by contrac- 
tion.] To deprefs with fear ; to opprefs 
with habitual tim dity., 

„Macduff was from hia mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. d 
Accurfed be that tongue that tells me fo, , 
For it hath corwv'd my better part of man. 
Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
By reafon of their frequent revolts, they have 
drawn upoo themfelyes the preflures of war fo 
often, that it feems to have fomewhat coqved their 
fpirita. Howel’s Vocal Foref. 
For when men by their wives are coud, - 
Their horns of courfe are underftood. Hudibras. 

Cow-HERn. 7. /. [cow, and hypo, Sax. 4 
keeper.) One whofe occupation is to 
tend cows. 

Cow-nouse. 2. fe [cow and houfe.] The 
houfe in which kine are kept. 

You mutt hou your milch-cows, that you give 
hay to, in yaur cow-Loufe all night. =~ Mertimer. 

Cow-Leecu. x. f. [cow and kech} One 
who profefles to cure diftempered cows. 


-To Cow-LEECH. v. n. To profefs to cure 


r 


tows. 

Though there are many pretenders to the art of 
farsiesing and rew-leeching, yet. many of them are 
very ignorant, e(pecially in the country. 

Mortimer’s Na 
Cow-ween. a. fi [cow and weed} A 
fpecies of chervil. 
COW-WHEAT. a. f [cow and wheat.] A 
plant. 
COWARD. 2. f. [covard, Fr. of uncertain 
derivation. 
1. A poltroon ; a wretch whofe predomi- 
nant paffion is fear, 

Pyrocles did fuch wonders, beyond belief, as was 
able to lead Mufidnrus to courage, though he had 
been born acoward. Siduey. 

There was a foldier that vaunted, before Julius 
-Cæfar, of the hurts he had receivedin his face. 
Czfar, knowing him tobe but a coward, zold him, 
You were bef take heed, next time you run away, 
how yau look back. Bacon 

Some are brave one day, and cowards another, 
as great captains have often told me, from rhele 
own experience and obfervation. Temple. 

A coward does not always efeape with difgrace, 
but foinetimes alfo be lofes his life. South. 

Tremble ye not, oh friends! and cowards fly, 
Doom"dby theftern Telemachus to die! — , 

Pepe's Odzfiy. 


2. It is fometimes ufed in the manner of 


an adjective. 
Having more man than wit about me, I drew ; 
And raiz’d the honfe with loud and coward cries. 
Shakefpeare. 
Invading fears repel my reward joy, 
And ills forefeen the prefent blifs defroy. Prior. 
Co’warnice. mf. [from coward.) Fear; 
habitual timidity; pufillanimity ; want 
of conrage. ; 
Certes, Sir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honnur of the dead; 
And with foul cowardice his careafe thame, 
Whote living hands immoitaliz’d his name. 
Fairy Quen. 
Gallant and fearlefs courage will turn ‘Into a 
native and herolck valoor, and make them hate 
the ecaardice of doing wrong. Milton en Education. 
None was difyrac'd; for falling is pa frame, 
And cowardice alone is lots of fame : . 
The vent rous koight is fromthe (addle thrown, 
Ent ‘tis the fault of fortune, not his own, 
Dryden's Fable. 
« This great, this holy, this terrible Being, is pre- 
fent to all our affections; fres eve?y treacherous 
Inclination of our heart to defert his fervice ; and 
treafures up, aginn the day of his wrath, the fe- 
cret cowardice which deters us from afferting his 
2 
‘ 


, $ 
Cow 
caue, which prevails on us to compliment the 
vices. of the great, to applaud the libertioe, and 
laugh with the prophane. Rogers's Sermons. 
Co‘warphiness. 2. f. [from cowardly. ] 


Timidity; cowardice. 


Cowarb ty. adj. [from coward. ] 


1. Fearful; timorous; pufillanimous.” 
An Egyptian foothfayer made Antonius believe 
that his genius, otherwife brave and confident, was 

in the prefence of Octavius poor and ecvardly. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


2. Mean ; befitting a coward ; proceeding! 


from fear. Pip 

> T do find it cécvardly and vile, 
„For fear of what might fall, fo to prevent ! 
The time of life. Shakelpeare’s Julius Cefar. 
Let ail fuch as can enlarge their con(ciences like 
hell, and ftyle a ecavurdly filence ia Chrift's caufe 
difcretion, know, that Chriit will one day fcorn 
them. Sauths 


Co’warpiy. adv.” Inthe manner of a 


coward ; weanly ; vilely. i 


He fharply reproved them as men of nọ courage, 
who had moft cowardly turned their backs upon 
their enemies. 1 x Knclles. 

Co’warosuip. z. /. [from coward.] The 
character or qualities of a coward ; 
meannefs ; a word not now in ufe. 

A very paltry boy, and more a coward than a 
hare: his difhonefty appears in leaving his friend 


here in neceffity, and denying him; and for his 
coward/bip, afk Fabian. . Shakefpeares 

To Cower., v. n. [caurrian, Welth y 
courber, Fr. or perhaps borrowed from 
the manner. in which a cow finks on her 
knees.] To fink by benting the knees ; 
to toop; to fhrink, 

Let the pail be put over the man’s head above 
water, then he eequer dawn, and the pail oe prefed 
dawn with him. i Bacor 

The fplitting rocks eoro'r’d in the finking fanda, 
And would not dath me with their ragged fides. 

. Shakefpeares 

As thus he fpake; each bird and beaft beheld, 
Approaching two and two; thefe cow’ ring low 
With blandifhment, each bird ftonp’d on his wing. 

Milton. 

Our dame fits cow’ ring o'er a kitchen fire 5 

I draw frefh air, and nature’s works admire. Dryd, 
Co’wisn. adj. [from To cow, to awe.) 
Timorous ; fearful; mean; pufillani- 
mous; cowardly. Not in ufe. 

It is the cowi/& terrour of his (pirit, 

That dares not undertalze ; he'll not fecl wrong, 
Which tie him to an anfwer. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Co’wxeerer. a. f [cow and keeper.) One 
whofe bufinefs is to keep cows. 

The terma corvkeeper and hogherd are not to si 
nfed in our pnetry 4 but there are no finer words 
in the Greek language., Broome. 


COWL. 2. /. [eugle, Saxon; cueullus,. 
Latin.] am 
1.’ A monk’s hood. , 


You may imagine that Francis Cornfield ala 
fceatch his elbow, when lhe had fweetly invented, 
to fignify his name, faint Francis with his friery 
cowl in acornficld. | ° Camiin. 

What differ morc, you ery, than erown and cotel ? 
T'll tell you, friend, a wife man and a fool, Pope. 

2. [Perhaps from cool, cooler, a veffel in 
which hot liquor is fet to cool.] A vefiel 
in which water is carried on a pole be- 
tween two, ` 

CowL-sTAFP. n. f. [ccav/ and faf] The 
ftaf on which a veffel is fupported be- 
‘tween two men. ‘ 

d Mountiog him upao a cowl-flaf 
Which (toffing him fomethicg high) 


He apprehended to be Pegafus, Suyhing< 


Co’xcomsB. af. 


CO Y 
The way by a cewl-flaf is fafer? the ftaff mutt 


have,a bunch in the middle, fomewhat wedge-likes 
and‘covered with a foft bolter. Wifeman. 


Co’wsiip. n. f: [paralyfs$ cuylippe, Sax. 


as fome think, from their refemblance 
of feent to the breath of a cow ; perhaps 
from growing much in pafture grounds, 
and otten meeting the cow's /ip.] > 
Cew/flip is alfo called pagil, grows wild in the 
meadows, and is a fpecies of primrafe. Millere 
He might as well fay, that a cow/lip is a white 


* asa lily. ; - Sidney. 
Where the bee fucks, there fuck I; 
In a cow/lip’s bell I lie. Shake[peare's Tempeh 


“ Thy little fons 
Permit to range the paftures: gladly they 
Will mow the cow/lip pofica, faintly tweet. Philips. 


Cows-Lunewort. 2. f. <A fpecies of 


Mullein. 
pog and comh, corrupted 


from cock’s comb.} 
1. The top of the head. 

As the cockney did to the eels, when the put 
them i* the pafty alive; the rapt them o’ th’ cox 
combs with a stick, and cried, down, wantons, 
down | Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

2. The comb refembling that of a cock, 
which licenfed fools wore formerly in 
their caps. : 

There, take my coxcomb: why, this fellow has 
banifhed two of his daughters, and did the third 2 
bleffing againft his will: if thon follow him, thou 
mult needs wear my coxcomb. Shakefpeare- 

3. A fop; a-fuperficial pretender to 
knowledge or accomplithments. 
I fent to her, 
By this fame coxeemd that we have i’ th’ wind, 
Tokens and letters, which the did refend, Shakefp. 
1 fcorn, quoth fhe, thou eoxcomb filly, 
Quarter or council from a foe. Hudibras. 

lt is a vanity for every pretending coxcomb to 
make himfelf one of the party fill with his 
betters. . LEfrange. 

They overflowed with {mart reparteea, and were 
only diftinguithed from the intended wits by being 
called coxcombs, though they deferved not fo fean- 
dalous a name. Dryden. 

Some are bewilder’d in the maze of {chools, 
And fome made coxcomds, nature meant but fools. 


Popes 

4. A kind of red flower. 

Coxco’M1CcaL. adj. [from coxcomb.] Fop- 
pifh ; conceited: a low word, unworthy 
of ufe. i N 

Becanfe, as he was a very natural writer, and 
they were without prcjudice, without prepoffeflion, 
without affectation, and without the influence of 
coxcomical, fenfelefs cabal, thcy were at liberty to 
receive the imprefiions which things naturally made 
on their minds. ' Dennis. 

COY. adj. [coi, French; from guielus, 
Latin. ] 

r. Modeft ; decent. 

“Jalon isias coy as is a maide; 
He louked pitcoufly, but nought he faid. Chancer, 

2. Referved; not acceflible ; not ealily 
condefeending to familiarity. 

And vain delight ihe faw he light did pafs, 

A foe of folly and immodeft toy 7 
Siili folenin fad, or (till difdainful coy, — Spenfcr. 

Like Phebus fung the no lefs am'rous boy : 
Like Daphne the, ai lovely and as coy. = Waller. 

At this fcafon every imile of the fun, like che 
fmile of a coy lady, is ay dear as it is uncominon. 

5 Pope. 
. The Nile’s coy fource. Grainger. 

To Coy. v. n. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To behave with referve; to reject fa- 


miliarity. 


4 


What, eying it again! 
No more 3 but make me happy to my gufty 


Thais, without your ftruggling. Dryd, K. Arthur. 
Retire! 


coz 


Retire ! I beg you, leave mere 
——Thus to coy it! 
With one who knows you too! Rowes Y. Shore. 
2. To make difficulty ; not to condefcend 
willingly. 
If he coy’d 
fpeak, I'll keep at home. 
Shakefprare’s Coriolanus. 
To Coy. v. a, [for decey.] Toallure. Not 
in ufe. 


To hear Cominius 


I'll mountedank their loves, 
Czy a T from them, and come home be- 
nve 
Of all the trades in Rome. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 
Co’yty. adv. [from coy.] With referve ; 
with difinclination to familiarity. 
‘This Jaid, his hand he coy/y fnatch’d away 
From forth Aotinous’ hand. Chapman's Odyffty. 
Co’yness. 2. f. [from coy.] Referve; un- 
willingnefs to become familiar. 

- When the fun hath warmed the earth and water, 
three or four male carps will follow a female; 
and the putting on a feeming coynefs, they force her 

. through weeds and flags. ‘alton. 
When the kind nymph would eoynefs feign, 
And hides but to he found again. Dryden. 
Co’vstreL. 2. f. A fpecies of degenerate 
hawk. 
. One they might truf, their common wrongs to 
wreak ¢ 

The mofguct and the cosfirel were too weak, 
Too fierce the falcon. Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
- Coz. a. f. A cant or familiar word, con- 

tracted from coufin. 
Be merry, coz; fince fodden forrow 

Serves to fay thus, fome good ‘thing comes to- 
' morrow. Shakefpeare. 
To COZEN. wv. a. [To cof is in the old 

Scotch .diale&t, as Junius obferves, to 
chop or change ; whence cogen, to cheat ; 
becaufe in fuch. traflick there is com- 
monly fraud.) To cheat; to trick; to 
defraud. 


Let the queen pay never fo fully, let the mufter- 
mafter view them never fo diligently, let the de- 
puty or gencral look to them never fo exadtly, yet 
they can cogen them all. Spenfir. 

Goring loved no man fo well but that he would 
ecaen him, and expofe him to publick mirth for 
having been cozened. Clarendon 

He that fuffers a government to be abnfed by 
careleftnefs or negicét, does the fame thing with 
hüm that malicioufly and corruptly fets himfelf to 
eozen ike L’Effrange. 

You are'not obliged to a literal belief of what 
the poet fags; but you are pleafed with che image, 
without being cozened by the fidtion. Dryden. 

What if I pleafe tn lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cezen-fate. 

Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

Children may be cexened into a knowledge of the 
letters, and be taught to read, without perceiving 
it to be any thing but a {port. Locke on Education. 

Co’zenace. a. f. [from cozen.] Fraud ; 
deceit ; artifice; fallacy; trick; cheat; 
the practice of cheating. 

They fay this town is full of comenage, 

As nimble jogglera that deceive the cyc, 
Difguifed cheaters. Shakefpeare. 

Wifdom without honefty is meer craft and ecx- 
erage ; and therefore the reputation of honetty muft 
firit be gotten, which cannot be but by living well : 
a good lile ja a main argument. Ben Fonf. Dif. 

‘There's no fuch thing as that we beauty call, 

It ia meer cozenage all; 
For though fome long aga 
Lik’d certain colours mingled fo and fo, 
That doth not tie me now from chufing new. 2 
Suckling.. 

Imaginary appearances offer themfelves to our 

impatient minds, which entertain thefe counter- 
«feits, without the leatt {ufpicion of their cozenage. 
Glanwville’s Scepfis, 
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Strange cox*nage! none would ve pat years 
again, Š 
Yet all hope pleafure in what yet remain; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the firt fprightly running could not give. 
Dryden's Aarcagzches 

But all thefe are trifles, if we confider the fraud 
and comenage of trading men and fhopkeepers. 

À Swift. 
Co’zener. n. f. [from coxen.] A cheater ; 
a defrauder, 

Indeed, Sir, there are cegeners abroad, and 
therefore it behuves men to be wary. 

ý Shatefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
CRAB. z. / (cnabba, Sax. krabbe, Dut. 
t. A cruftaceons fith. 

Thofe that caf their fhell are, the lobfter, the 
erab, th: crawtifh, the hodmandod or dodman, 
and the tortgife. The old fhells are never found į 
fo as it is like they feale off and crumble away by 
degrees. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The fox catches erab fikh with his tail, which 
Olaus Magnus faith he himfelf was an eye-witnefs 
of. i Derbam. 

2. A wild apple ; the tree that bears a 
wild apple. 

à Noble tock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. 
Sbakefpeare, 

Fetch me a dozen crab-tree ftaves, and ikrong 
ones ; thefe are but fwitches. Shak. Henry VL. 

When roafted crabs hifs in the bowl, 

Then nighitly fings the ftaring owl. Shakepeare. 

Tell why a graft, taking nourifhment from a 
crab’ Kock, mall have a fruit more nuble than its 
nurfe arid parent. P 

3. A peevifh morofe perfon. + ' 

4. A wooden engine with three claw§ for 
launching of fhips, or heaving them in- 
to the dock. 

5. The fign in the zodtack. 

Then parts the Twinsand Crad, the Dog divides, 
And Argv’s keel, that broke the frothy tides. 

Creech. 
Cras. adj. It is ufed by way of contempt 
for any four or degenerate fruit; as, a 
crab cherry, a crab plumb. 
Better yleanings their worn foil can boatt 
Than the erab vintage of the neighb’riog coat. 
Dryden. 
Cra’esen. adj. [from crab.] i 
1. Peevith; morofe; eynical ; four. 

A man of years, yet freih, as more appear, 
Of fwarth complexion, and of craibed bue, _ 
That him full of melancholy did thew. „ Spenjcr. 

O, the is 
‘Ten times more gentle, than her father’s crabbed; 
And he’s compofed of harfhnefs. Shak. Tempeft. 
2. Harfh; unpleafing. 
That was when 
Three erabbed months had four’d themfelves to 
death, 2 
Ere 1 could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clepe thyfelf my love. . Shak. Binter’s Tale. 
How charming is divine philofophy ! 
Not harfh and crabbad, s3 dull fools fuppofe, 
But mufical as is Apollo's lute, ` 
And a perpetual feaft of nc&tar'd fweets, r 
Where no crude furfeit reigns. 
3. Difficult ; perplexing. 

Befide, he was a threwd philofopher, 
And had read ew’ry text and glofs over; 
Whate’er the cralbedef? author hath, 

He underftond b’ implicit faith. Hudibras. 

Lucretius bid choten a fubject naturally erahbed. 

Dryden. 

Your crabbed rogues that read Lucretius 

‘Are againft gods, you kuow. 


y 


Ailton. 


Prigr. 
Cra'BBEDLY. adv. [from crabled.] Pee- 
vifhly ; morofely ; with perplexity. 
Cra‘spepness. x. f [from crabéed.] 
1, Sournefs of .taite. 
-+ 


a 


Tayler. | 


Phillips. 
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2. Sournefs, of countenance ; afperity o 
manners. s 

3. Difficulty ; perplexity. 

CRA BER, 2. fe 

The poor fih have enemies enough, befide fuch 

, unnatural fithermen as otters, the cormorant, and 
the crabery which fome call the water-rat. 

- Walton's Argier. 

Crass-eves.m. /. Whitith bodies, round- 
ed on one fide, and depreffed on the 
other, heavy, moderately hard, and 
without fmell. They are not the eyes 
of any creature, nor do they belong to 
the crab, but are produced by the com- 
mon crawfth; the ftones are bred in 
two fepatate bags, one on each fide of 
the flomach. They are alkaline, ab- 
forbent, and in fome degree diuretick. 

Hill, 
Several perfons had, in vain, endeavoured to 
ı Rare themfelves.with crabs-cjrs. Boyles 

CRACK. n. f. [kraeck, Dutch.] 

1.,A fudden difruption, by which the 
parts are feparated but a little way from 
each other. 

z. The chink, fiffure, or vacuity made by 

difruption ; a narrow breach. 

Contofions, when great, do ufually produce a 
fiffure or crack of the fkull; either in the fame part 
where the blow was inflicted, or in the contrary 
part. 4 ; Hijfeman. 

At length it would crack in many places; and 
thofe cracks, as_they dilated, would appear of a 
pretty good, but yet obfcure and dark, fky-coloar. 

Netoton’s Opticks. 

. The found of any body burfting or fall- 

ing. 3 

if I fay footh, I mutt report they were 

As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks. 

i Shatelpeare’s Macbeth, 

Now day appears, and with the day the king, 
Whole early care had robb’d him of his reft : 

Far off the cracks of falling houfes ring, 

And fhricks of fubjeéts pierce his tender breat. 

Dryden. 


we 


4. Any fudden and quick found. 
A fourth ?—ftart cye ! 
What will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of deom ? 
Shakefpeare. 
Vulean was employed in hammering out thun- 
derbnits, that every now and then flew up from the 
anvil with dreadful cracks and flathes. _Addifon. 
5. Change of the voice in puberty. 
And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Have got the mannith crack, fing him to th’ 
ground. Shakefpeares 
6. Breach of chaftity. 
l cannnt 
Believe this crack to be in my dread miftrefs, 
So fovercignly being honourable. Shak. Wint. Tales 


+. Crazinefs of intellect. 


1S. A man crazed. 


I have invented proje€ts for raifing millions, 
without burthening the fubjeét; but cannot get 
the parliament to liiten to me, who look upon me 
as a crack and a projector. Addifone 


|g. A whore, in low language. 


10. A boaft. 
Leafings, backbitings, and vain-glorious ¢racks, 
All thofe againit that fort did bend their batteries. 
Spenfers 
11. A boafter. This is only in low phrafe. 
To Crack. v, a. [kraecken, Dutch.] 
1. To break into chinks; to divide the 
parts a little from each other. 
Look to your pipes, and cover them with frefls 
and warm litter out of the ftabley a good thick- 
nefs, let the fof crack them. Mortimer. 


a2, To 


ia 
to 2 
2. To break ; to fplit. 
O, madam, my, heart is crack'd, it’s crack'd. 
Shakefpeare. 
Thou wilt quartel with a man for cracking nuts; 
‘having no other reafon but becaufe thou haf hazel 
eyes. i Sbakefpeares 
Should fome wild fig-tree take her native bent, 
» And heave below the gaudy monument, 
Would crack the marble titles, and difperfe 
The characters of all the lying verfe. Dryd. Juv. 
Or as a lute, which in moift weather rings 
Her kneil alone, by cracking of her ftringse Donne. 
Honour is like that glafly bubble, 
That finds philofophers fuch trouble ; 
-Whofe Jeaft part erack'd, the whole does fiy; . 
And wits are crack'd to find out why. _Hudibras. 
3. To do any thing with quicknels or 
{martnefs, | 
= y Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folka; 
He takes hia chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. 
Pope. 


i - 


4- To break or deftroy any thing. 
You'll crack a quart together! Ha, will you not? 
-o Shukefpeare. 
Love cools, fiiendthip falls off, brothers divide: 
io cities, mutioies; in countries, difcord; in pa- 
laces, treafon ; and the bond cracked *twixt fon and 
father. , ~ 9, Shakefpesre’s King Lear. 
‘5. To craze; to weaken the intelleét. , 
a I was ever of opinion, that the philofopher’s 
ftone, and an holy war, were but the rendezvous 
of ¢racked braina, that wore their feather in their 
heads, Bacon's Holy War. 
He thought none poeta till their braina were 
eracke. Rofconimon. | 
To CRACK. un. 
t. To burft ; to open in chinks. 
« By misfortune it cracked in the cooling, whereby 
we were reduced to make ufe of one part, which 
was ftraight and intize. Bayle. 
2. To fall to ruin. 
The .cdit not only of banks, but of exchequers, 
cracks when little comes in, and much gues out. 
Dryden. 
3. Totter a loud and fudden found. 
I willboard hery though ihe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 
: Sbakefpeare. 
4. To boat: with of, 
To look like her, are chimney-fweepers black, 
And fince her time are colliers counted bright, 
And Ethiops of their fweet complexion crack : 
Dark needa no candles now, for dark is light, 
Shakefpeare, 
CRACK-BRAINED, adj. [crack and brain- 
ed.) Crazy; without right reafon. 
We have fent you an anfwer to the ill-grounded 
fophifms of thofe crack-brained fellows. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Crack-nemp, 2. f. [crack and henp.] A 
wretch fated to the gallows; a crack- 
rope : furcifer. 
Come hither, erack-Lemp 
———J hope J may chufe, Sir. 
—Come hither, yno rogue: 
What, have you forgot me? 
La Shakrjpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Crack-rore. 2. f. [crack and rope.} A 
fellow that deferves hanging. 
Cra‘cxer. af. [from crack.] 
t. A noify boafting fellow. 
What cracker is this fame that deafs our eara 
With this abundance of fuperflusus breath? 
y bake peare’s King Jobn. 
2. A quantity of gunpowder confined fo as 
to burft with great noife, 
The bladder, at its breaking, 
port, almoft like a cracker, 
And when, for furious hafte to ron, 
They durft not nay to fire a gun, 
Have done ’t with bonfires, and at home , 
Made (qu'bs and crackers overcome. Tadibras. 
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gave a great re- 
Boyle. 
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Then furious he begins his march, 

Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch, 


With fquibs and crackers arm'd, to throw 
Among tbe.trembling crowd below. 


make flight cracks ; to make fmall. and 


frequent noifes ; to decrepitate. 
All thefe motions, which we faw, 
Are but as ice which crackies at a thaw. 
I fear to try new love, 
As boys to venture on the unknown ice * 
That crackles underneath them. Drydens 
Caught her difhevell’d hair and rich attire; 
Her crown and jewels crackled inthe fires , i 
"y " Dryden s Æ reidi 
Marrow is a fpecifick in that feurvy which oc- 
cafions a crackling of the bones; in which cafe 
marrow performs ita natural funétion of moiften. 
ing them. ©  Arbuthnee on Alimentse, 


Cra’exwan. a.f. [from crack.] A hard 


brittle cake. 
Albee my love he feek with daily’ fute, 
His clownith gifts and curtefics I difdain, 
His kids, his crackne/s, and his early fruit. Spenfer. 
Pay tributary craeknels, which he fells ; 
And with our offerings help to ra te his sails. 
Dryden's Fuvercl. 


CRA’DLE. 2. J. [enabel, Saxon.] 
1. A moveable bed, on which children or 
fick perfons are agitated with a {mooth 


and equal motion, to make them fleep. 
She had indeed, Sir, a fon far her cradle, ere fhe 
had a huiband for her bed. ~ Skakefp. Kirg Lear. 

No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor cdigné of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed and procreant crede. 
Shakeff care. 

Hia birth, perhaps, fome paltry village hides, 
And fets his cradle out of fortune’a way. Dryden. 
A child knows his nurfe and hia cradle, and by 
degrees the playthings of a little more adyageed 
oekes 


Denne, 


ave g 
The eradle and the tomb, alas, fo nigh! 
To live is fcarce diftinguith’d from to die. 
Me let the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of repofing age; 
With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, | 
Make languor fmile, and fmooth the bed of death. 
Pope 
2. It is ufed for ‘infancy, or the firt part 
of life. a ff 
He knew them to be inclined altogether to war, 
and therefore wholly traiaed, them up, even from 
their cradles, in arms aad military exercifes. 
Spenfer’s Ireland. 
The new duke's daughter, her coufiny loves 
her; being ever, from theirrradics, bred together. 
Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 
They fhould fcarcely depart from a form of 
worfhip, in which they had been cducated from 
theircradie Clarendon. 
3- {With furgeons.] .A cafe for a broken 
bone, to keep off preffure. 4 
4. [With thipwrights.] A frame of timber 
` raifed along the outfide of a fhip by the 
bulge, ferving more fecurely and com- 
modioufly to help to launch her. Harris, 
To Cra’ove. via. [from the fubftantive. ] 
To layin a cradle; to rock in a cradle. 
He that hath been eradkd in majeity, will not 
leave the throne to play with beggars. 
Glanville r Apollonius. 
The tears flea! from our eyes, when in the street 
With fome betrothed virgin’ssherfe we mect ; * 
Qc infant's fun’ral, from the cheated worgb 


Prior, 


Convey’d to earth; and cradicd in a tomb. ‘Dryden. g 
He thall be cradled in my anctent.thield, To q3- 


moua through the unjverfities. Arbuthnot ard Pope, 

CRADLE-CLOTHES. 2, f f from cradle 
and clothes.) Bed-cloghes belonging to 
a cradle, s 


` Swift, 
To CRAŽCXLE., v.z, [from crack.] To 


CRA 
O could it be prov’d 
That fome night-tripping fairy had exchang’d, 
“In cradle-cloaths, our children, where they lay, 


And call mine Percy, his Plantagenet ; s 
Then would I have his Harry, and hc mine. Shake 


CRAFT. x. f fenape, Sax. creft, in old 
Welth. ] 
1. Manual art; trade. 

l hear an objection, even from fame well-mean- 
ing men, that thefe delightful crafts may be divera 
ways ill applied in a lands FWotton's Architeture. 

z. Art; ability ; dexterity. 

A poem is the work of the poet; poely is bis 
fkill or craft of making, the very fiction itflf of 
the work. Ben Fonjons 

3- Fraud ; cunning ; artifice, 

Th’ offence is holy that fke hath committed ; 
And this deceit lofes the name of crafty 
OF difobedience, or unduteous title. ` Shakefpeare. 

This givea us a full view of wonderful art and 
craft in raifing fuch a flruéture of power and ini- 

uity- A lifes 
4. Small failing veffels. 
Yo Crarr. v. n. [from the nonn.], To 
play tricks; to praétife artifice. Now 


out of ufe. ' 
You *ve made fair hands, ° 
You and your crafts! You’ve craficd fair. 
> Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
Cra'rTiLY. adw, [from crafty.] Cun- 
ningly; artfully; with more art than 
honeity. - 

But that which moft impaired his‘ credit,.was 
the common report that he did, in all thogs, ta- 
vour the Chriftians; and had, for that couie; 
croftily perfuaded Solyman to take in bard che 
unfortunate Perfian war. Knotles. 

May he nat crafiily infee 

The rules of friend fit too fevere, 

Which chain him to a hated truft ; 

Which make him wretched to be juft? Prior 


Cra’rtiness. x. f. [from crafty.] Cen- 
ning; ftratagem. 
He taketh the wife in their own eraftineft. ‘Fob. 
CRAFTSMAN. n.f. [craft and man] An 
artificer ; a manufacturer; 2 mechanick. 
That her became, as polifh'd ivory, 
Which cunning craft/man’s hand hath overlaid 
With fair vermillioa. Spenfere 
What reverence he did throw away on flaves, 
Wooing poor erafifmen with the craft of fmiles. 
Sbakefucaree 
What a refemblance this advice carries to the 
oration of Demetrius to his fellow erafifmen! 
2 Decay of Piety. 
Cra’rrsmasrer.a/. [craft and mafter.] 
A-man killed in his trade. 
He is not his craftfmafter, he doth not do it 
tight. SLakefpeare. 
There is art in pride: a man might as foon 
learn a trade. Thofe who were not brought up to 
it, feldom prove their craftfinaffer. Collier on Pride. 
Cra’ery. adj. [from craft]: Cunning ; 
artful; full of artifices ; fraudulent ; fy. 
Nay,'you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning. Shakefpeare’s King Jobn, 


t 


This oppreffion did, of force and Rec nity, 


meke the Jrith a crafty people; for fuir as ate op- 
preifed, and live in favery, dro ever put to their 
fhifts. 5 Davies on Irelands 
Before he eame in fight, the crafty god 
His wings diGaifs'd, but fill retain’d his rèd. 
-_ Dryden. 
+ body was ever fo cunning aa to Conese cir 
being fo; and every hody is fhy and diftrnftful of 
crafly mene Locke. 


CRAG. z. f 
t. Crag is, in Britih, a rough fteep rock; 
and is ufed in the fame fenfe in the 
northern counties at this day.  Gibfom. 
3K 2. The 
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2. The rugged protuberances of rocks. 
And as mount Etoa vomits fulphur aut, e 
With clifts of burning erags, and fire and fmoks, 
Fairfax. 
Who hath difpos'd, but thou, the winding way, 
Where fprings down from the fteepy erags do beat. 
Wotton 
A lion fpied a goat upon the crag of a high 
rock. DEftrarge. 
3. The neck. 
They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 
And bearen the crag fo iff and fo Rate. Spenfer. 


4. The fmall end of a neck of mutton: a 
low word. 
Cra‘ccep. adj. [from crag.) Full of in- 
equalities and prominences. 
On a huge hill, 
Craggcd and fteep, truth ftands. Crafbatw. 
Cra’ccepness.n./. [from cragged.] Ful- 
nels of crags or prominent rocks. 
The cragecdaefs or fteepnefs of that mountain, 
maketh mapy parts of it in a manner inacceffible. 
Brerewund. 


Cra’coiness. n.f. [from craggy.) The 
Rate of being craggy. 

Cra’ccy. adj. [from crag.) Rugged; 
full of prominences ; rough to walk on, 
or climb. 

That fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 
Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Spenfer. 
It was impoffible to pafs up the woody and 
chaggy hills, without che tofs of thefe commanders. 
Rakigh's Effays. 
Mountaineers that from Severys came, 
And fiom the craggy clits of Tetrica. Dryden. 
The town and republick of St. Marino ftands 
On the top of @ very high aad craggy mountain. 
Addifca on Italy. 

Ta CRAM. v. a. [cnamman, Saxon.] 

x. To fuf; to fill with more than can 
conveniently be held. 

As much love in rhyme, 
As would be cramm'd up in a fhear of paper, 
‘Writ on both fides the leaf, margent and afl. Shak. 
Being thus crammed in the batket, a couple of 
Fozd"s knaves were called. Shak. M. W. of Wind. 
Thou haft {poke as if thy eldeft fon fhould be a 
fool, whofe fkull Jove cram with brains. 
Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Cram not in people by fending too faft company 
after company; but fo as the number may live 
well in the plantation, and not by furcharge be in 
penury. Bacon. 


2. To fiil with food beyond fatiety. 
You'd mollify a judge, would cram a {quires 
Or elfe fome files from court you may defire. 
King. 
J am fure children would be freer from difeafes, 
if they were not crammed fo much as they are by 
fond mathers, and were kept wholly from flefh the 
firft three years. Locke. 
As 2 man may be eating all day, and, for want 
of digefion, is never nourifhed; fo thefe endlefs 
readers may cram themfelves in vain with intel- 
lectual food. Watts en the Mind, 
Bat Annius, crafty feer, 
Came cram’ d with capon from where Pollio dines. 
Pepe. 
3. To thruft in by force. 
Yon cram thefe words into mine cars, againit 
The ftamach of my fenfe. Shakefpeare's Tempeft. 
Hufce, quoth Hudibras, this frard 
Shall duwn thy falfe throat eram that werd, 
Hudibres. 
Fate has cramm’d us all into one leafe, 
And that even nowexpiring. Dryden's Cleemenss. 
In another printed paper jt is roundly expreficd, 
thst he will cram his brafs down our throats. 


- Swift. 
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To Cram. vn. To eat beyond fatiety. 

The godly dame, who flefhly failings damns, 
Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams, 

Pepe. 

Cramgo. x. f [a cant word, probably 
without etymology.] A play at which 
one gives a word, to which another finds 
a rhyme; a rhyme. 

So Mævius, wheo he drain’d his fkull 

To celebrate fome fuburbd trull, 

His fimiliea in order fet, 

And ev'ry crambo he could get. Swift. 

CRAMP. n.f. [frampe, Dutch; crampe, 
French. ] 

1. A fpafm or contraction of the limbs, 
generally removed by warmth and rub- 
bing. 

For this, be fure, to-night thou fhalt have cramps, 
Side-Ritches that fhall pen thy breath up. 

Skakefpeare’s Tempcft. 

To a retreat he outrans any lacquey3 marry, in 
coming on, he has the cramp. Sbakefpeare. 

The cramp cometh of contraétion of fincws ; 
which is manifeft, in that it cometh either by cold 
or dryoefs. Bacon's a Rete 

Hares, faid to live on-hemlock, do not make 
good the traditions and he that obferves what 
vertigoes, cramps, and convulfions follow thereon, 
in thefe animals, will be of our belicf, 

Brown’s Vulgar Errourt. 

2. A reftrition; confinement; obftruc- 
tion; fhackle. 

A narrow fostune is a cramp toa great mind, 
and lays a man under incapacities of ferving his 
friend. L’Effrance. 

3- A piece of iron bent at‘each end, by 
which two bodies are held together. 

To the uppermoft of thefe there fhould be faf- 
tened a fharp graple, or cramp of iron, which may 
be apt to take hold of any place where it lights. 

Wilkins. 

Cramp. ad. Dificult; knotty: a low 
term. 

To Cramp. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pain with cramps or twitches. 

Wiggs re contrasted limbs were cramp'd, ev'n 

then 
A waterith humour fwell’d, and noz’d again. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

2. To reftrain; to confine; to obftrué; 
to hinder. 

It is impoffible to conceive the number of in- 
conveniencies that will enfue, if berrowing be 
cramped. Bacon. 

There are few but find that fome companies be- 
numb and cr.rmp them, fo that in them they can 
neither fpeak nor do any thing that is handfome. 

Glanville’s Sccpfis. 


his fpirits, which, even in the midft of aétion, 
cramps and ties up his activity. Sourh’s Sermons. 

Dr. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the 
fenfe of prophecies. Burnet's Thery. 

The antiquaries are for cramping their fubjeéts 
into as narrow a fpace as they can, and for reducing 
the whole extent of a fcience into a few general 
maxims. Addifon on Italy. 

Marius ufed alè endeavours for depreffing the 
nobles, and raiting the people, particularly for 
cramping the farmer in their power of judicature. 


Stvift. 
No more 
Th’ expanfive atmofphere is cramp'd with cold, 
Bat full of life, and vivitying foul. 


È? Tbhemfon’t Spring. 

3. To bind with crampirons. 

Cra’merisn. 2. f. [from cramp and fp.] 
The torpedo, which benumbs the hands 
of thofe that touch it. 

Cra’mrtron. 2. /. [from ramp and irom] 


See Cramer, fenfe 3 


He who ferves has fill reftraints of dread upon | 
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Cra’nace. n. f. [cranagium, low Latin.) 
A liberty to ufe a crane for drawing up 
wares from the veffels, at any creck of 
the fea or wharf, unto the land, and to 
make profit of it. It fignifies alfo the 
money paid and taken for the fame. 

Cowell, 

CRANE. 2. /. [enan, Sax. kraex, Dutch.) 

1. A bird witha long beak. 

Like acrane, or a fwallow, fo did I chatter. 

Vfaiah. 

That {mall infantry warr’d on by cranes. Milton, 

2. An inftrument made with ropes, pullies, 
and hooks, by which great weights are 
raifed. 

In cafe the mould about it be fo ponderous as 
not to be removed by any ordinary force, you may 
then raife it with a crane Mortimer. 

Then commerce brought into the poblick wall 
The bufy merchant, the big warehoufe built, 
Rais'd the rong crane. Thomfon’s Aatumre 

3. Afiphon ; a crooked pipe for drawing 
liquors oùt of a cakk. 

Cranes-Bit. n.f. [from crane and Gilt. ] 

i. An herb. 

2. A pair of pincers: terminating in 2~ 
point, ufed by furgeons. 

CRANIUM. n.f. [Latin.] The fkull. 

In wounds made by contufion, when the cra- 
nium isa little naked, you ought not prefently to 
crowd in doffils; for if that contufed fleth be we!l 
digefted, the bone will iocarn with the wound 
without much difficulty. Wifeman’s Surgerys 

CRANK. n.f. [This word is perhaps a 
contraction of crane-neck, to which it 
may bear fome refemblanee, and is part 
of the inftrument called a crane.] 

1. A crank is the end of an iron axis 
turned fquare down, and again turned 
{quare to the firft turning down; fo that 
on the laft turning down a leather thong 
is flipt, to tread the treddle-wheel about. 

Toxon. 

2. Any bending or winding paflage. 

J fend it through the rivers of your blood, 

Even to the court, the heart, to th' feat o° th’ brais s 
And through the cranks and offices of man, 

The ftrongett nerves, and {mall inferiour veins, 
From me receive that natural competency, 
Whereby they five. Shakefpeare’s Coriclanuse 

3- Any conceit formed by twifting or 
changing, in any manner, the form or 
meaning of a word. 

Hafe thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jef and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed {miles, 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple fleck. Milter 

Crank., adj. [from onkranck, Dutch. 
Skinner.} 

1. Healthy; fprightly: fometimes cor- - 
rupted to cranky. Not in ufe. 

They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 

And bearen the crag fo Riff and fo ftate 
Ascockls on his dunghill crowing cranke. Spenfere 

z. Among failors, a fhip is faid to be 
crank, when, by the form of its bottom, 
or by being loaded too much above, it 
is liable to be overfet. [from éranck, 
Dutch. fick.) 

To CRA'NKLE. V. ne [from crank, as it 
fignifies fomething bent.) To run in 
and out; tọ run in flexures and wind- 
ings, 

Sea 


, 
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See how this river comes me erankling in, 
And cuts me from the beft of all my land 
A huge half moon, a mooftrous cantic out. 
> Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Jo CRA NKLE. v. a. TO break into un- 
equal furfaces ; to break into angles. 
Old Vaga’s ftream, 
Fore'd by the fudden fhack, her wonted track 
Forfook, and drew her humid train aflope, 
Crankling her banks. Philips. 


CRA'NKLES. x. f. [from the verb.} In- 
equalities ; angular prominences. 

Crankness. æ. f [from crenk.] 

1. Health ; vigour. 

2. Difpofition to overfet. 


Cra’nniep. adj. [from cranny.] Full of 
chinks. 
A wall it is, as I would have you think, 
That had in it a crannied hole or chink. 
= Shakefpeare. 

A very fair fruit, and not unlike a citron ; but 
famewhat rougher chopt and craxnied, vulgarly 
conceived the marks of Adam’s teeth. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
CRANNY. n.f. [eren, Fr. erena, Lat.] 
A chink ; a cleft; a fiflure. 

The eye of the underftanding is like the eye of 
the fenfe; for as you may fee great objeéts thro’ 
fmall crannies or holes, fo you may fee great axioms 
ef nature through fmall and contemptible in- 
ftances. Bacon's Natural Upory. 

And therefore beat and laid about, 

- To find a cranny to creep out. Mudibras, 

In a firm building, the cavities ought not ta be 
filled wich rubbifh, but with brick or ftone, fitted 
to the crannies. Dryden. 

Within the forking of water and fprings, with 
ftreams and currents in the veins and crannies. 

Burnet’s Theory. 

He fkipped from room to room, ran up ftairs 
and down ftairs, from the kitchen to the gartets, 
and he peeped into every cranny. 

Arburbnot's Jobn Bull. 

Crare. a. /. [erepa, low Latin.) A thin 

fiuff, loofely woven, of which the drefs 
of the clergy is fometimes made. 

And proud Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage, 
With fitty yards of crape fhail {weep the ftage. 

Swift. 
To thee I often call'd in vain, 

Againg that aflaffin in crepe. Swift. 
°Tis frum high life high characters are drawn ; 
A faint in crape is twice a faint in lawn. Pope 
CrapuLence. mf. Loge, a furfeit, 
Lat.] Drunkennefs ; ficknefs by intem- 
perance. Dig. 
Cra'PuLous. adj. [ crapulofus, Latin. } 
Drunken; intemperate; fick with in- 
temperance, Dia. 
To CRASH. v. n. [ a word probably 
forsned from the thing. ] To makea 
loud complicated noife, as of many 

things falling or breaking at once. 

There fall be a great erafhing from the hills, 

5 Zepb. ia 10. 
When convulfions cleave the lab’ring earth, 
Before the difmal yawn appears, the ground 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houfes oe 
~ Ae 
mith. 
To Crasn. v. a. To break or bruife. 

My maSer is the great rich Capulet; and if 
you be not of the houfe of Montague, I pray you 
ccme and hh a cup of .wine. Sbake/peare. 

Mr. Warburton has it, crufh a cup of 
nvine. 
To crafh, fays Hanmer, isto be merry ; 
a ernfh being a word fill ufed in fome 
counties for a merry bout. It is furely 
l better to read crack, See Crack, 
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Crasn. n. f. [from the verb.] A loud 

fudden mixed found, as of many thing? 

broken at the fame time. 

Senfelefs Hium, 

Sceming to feel this blow, with flaming top 

Stoops ta his bafe; and, with a hideous crab, 

Takes prifaner Pyrrhus’ esr. = Shakefp. Hamler. 

Moralizing fat I by the hazard-table: I looked 
upon the uncertainty of riches, the decay of bean- 
ty, and the “4 of worlds, with as much con- 
tempt as ever Plato did. Pope. 

CRA'SIS. n. fe [xeuos.] Temperature ; 
conftitution arifing from the various 
properties of humours. 

The fancies of men are fo immediately diver- 
fified by the individual crafiz, that every man owns 
fomething wherein none is like him. Glanville. 

A man may be naturally inclined ta pride, luft, 
and anger; as thefe inclinations are founded in a 
peculiar crafis and conftitution of the blood and 
{pirits. South. 

CRASS. adj. [crafus, Latin.] Grofs ; 
coarfe ; not thin; not comminuted ; not 
fubtle ; not confifting of {mall parts. 

Iron, in aquafartis, will fall into ebullition, 
with noife and emication; as alfo a crafs and 
fumid exhalation, caufed from the cambat of the 
fulphur of iron with the acid and nitrous fpirits of 
aquafortis. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Metals are intermixed with the common ter- 
reftrial matter, fo as not to be difcoverable by hu- 
man induftry; or, if difcoverable, fo diffufed and 
feattered among the cra/fer and more unprofitable 
matter, that it would never be poffible to feparate 
and extract it. Woodward's Natural Hiftery. 

Cra’sstrupe. 2. f [erafftudo, Latin.] 
Groffnefs ; coarfenefs; thicknefs. 

They muĝ be but thin, as a leaf, or a piece af 
paper or parchment ; for, if they have a greater 
craffitude, they will alter in their own body, though 
they {pend not. Bacon. 

The Dead Sea, which vomiteth up bitumen, is 
of that craffitwde, as living bodics, bound band and 
foot, caft into it, have been born up, and not funk. 

Bacon's Natural Uiftory. 

The terreftrial matter carried by rivers inte the 
fea, is fuftained therein partly by the greater craf~ 
Jitude and gravity of the fea-water, and partly by 
its conftant agitation. Woodward. 

CRASTINA'TION. 2. f. [from cras, Latin, 
to-morrow.) Delay. Die. 

Craven. a. fi [ercche, Fr. crates, Lat.] 
The palifaded frame in which hay is 
put for cattle. 

When, being expelled out of Paradife by reafon 
of fin, thou wert held in the chains of death; 1 
was inclofed in the virgin's womb, I was laid in 
the cratch, 1 was wrapped in fwathling-cloaths, 

Hakewill on Providence. 

Crava't. n. f. [of uncertain etymology. ] 

A neckcloth; any thing worn about the 
neck, 

Lets delinquents have been {courg’d, 

And hemp on wooden anvils forg’d 3 ' 
Which others for cravats have worn 
About their necks, and took a turns  Hudibras. 

The reftri€tives were applied, one over another, 

to her throat: then wo put her on a cravat. 
_ Wifeman's Surgery. 
To CRAVE. wv. a. [epapian, Saxon. ] 
1. To afk with earnefinefs; to afk with 
fubmiffion ; to beg ; to entreat. 

What one petition is there found in the whole 
Litany, whereof we thall ever be able at any time 
to fay, that no man living needeth the grace or 
benefit therein craved at God's hands? Hocker, 

As for my nobler friends, I crave their pardons ; 
Put for the mutable rank-fcented many, 

Let them regard me as I do not flatter. 
Skakefpeare's Ceriolanuse 

The poor people, not knowing where to hide 

themfclves frum the fury of their enemics, nor of 


. 
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whom to crave help, fled as men and women d'f- 
mayed, Knolles. 
1 would crave leave here, under the word action, 
to compreliend the forbearance too of any ation 
propofed. Lockee 
Each ardent nymph the rifing current craves, 
Each fhepherd’s pray’r retards the parting waves. 


pe Priore 

2. To afk infatiably. 

The fubjeéts arin’d, the more their princes gave, 
Th’ advantage only took the more to crave. 

Denbam, 

Him doit thou mean, who, fpite of all his ftore, 
Is ever craving, and will Rill be poor? = _ 

Who cheats for halfpence, and who dofis his coat 
To fave a farthing in a ferry-boat? Dryd. Perfiuie 

3. To long ; to wifh unreafonably. 

Levity pufhes us on from one vais defire to an- 
other, in a regular vicifficude and fucceffion of 
cravings and fatiety, L'Eftrange. 

He is actually under the pawer of a temptation, 
and the fway of an impetuous tuft; both hurrying 
him to fatisfy the cravings of it by fome wicked 
action. South. 

4. To call for importunately. 

Beftow 
Your needful counfel ta our bufineffes, 
Which crave the imtant ufe, Shakefp. King Lear. 

The antecedent concomitants and effe&ts of 
fuch a coniftitution, are acids, taken in too great 
quantitics ; four eructations, and a craving appe- 
tite, efpecially of terreftrial and abforbent fub- 
ftances. | k Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

5- Sometimes with for before the thing 
fought. 

Once one may crave for love, 
But more would prove 

This heart too little, that too great. Suckling 

Craven. n.f. [derived by Skinner from 
crave, as one that craves or begs his 
-life : perhaps it comes originally from 
the noife made by a conquered cock, 

1, A cock conquered and difpirited. 

What, is your creft a coxenmb ?—— 

——A comblefs cack, fo Kate will be my hen. 
—No cock of mine; you crow too like a craweme 
Shakefpeares 

z. A coward ; a recreant; a weak-hearted 
fpiriclefs fellow, 

Isit fit this foldier keep his oath ? 

——He is a craven and a villain elfe. Shak. H, Vs 

Craven. adj, Cowardly ; bafe. 

Upon his coward breaft 
A bloody crofs, and on his craven creft 
A bunch of hairs difcotaur’d diverly. 
Whether it be 
Bettial oblivion, or fome craven fcruple, 
Of thinking too precifely on th’ event ; 
A thought which, quarter'd, hath but one part 
wifdom, 
And ever three parts coward. Shake/peare’s Hamlets 
Yet if the innocent fome mercy find, 
From cowardice, not ruth, did that proceed ; 

His noble foes durt not his craven kind 
Exafperate by fuch a bloady deed. Fairfax. 

To Craven. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make recreant or cowardly, 

"Gaint felf-Naughter 
There-is a prohibition fo divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. Shakofp. Cyn:belines 

Craver. nj. [from crave.} An infatt- 
able afker. It is ufed in Clarif. 

Jo Crauncn, v. a. [fchrantfin, Dutch ; 
whence the vulgar fay more properly ro 
feraunch.| To crufh in the mouth. The 
word is ufed by Swifi. Í 


Craw. sm f. [troe, Danih.] The crop or 
firt tomach of birds. 

In birds there is na mattication or camminution 
of the meat in the mouth; bnt, in fch as ace 
nat carnivorous, it is immediately fwalluwed into 
the crop or craw, or at leat into a kind of ante- 

3 K2 flomachy 


Sp:nfer. 
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ftomach, which I have obferved in many, cfpe- 
cially pifcivorous birds, Ray en the Creation, 


Cra’wrisn. 2. f [ fometimes written 
crayfifb, properly crevice; in French, 
cereviffz.) A {mall cruftaceous fifh found 
in brooks; the fmall lobfler of fref 


water. 

Thofe that caf their thell are the lobfter, the 
crab, the cratuffm, the hodmandod or dodman, 
and the tortoife. - Bacon. 
` Let me to crack live cramfifb recommend. Popes 

The common erarvfifb, and the large fea craw- 
fifb, both produce the ftoncs called crabs eyes. Hill. 


To CRAWL. v. n. [Arieler, Dutch.) 
3. To creep; to move with a flow motion; 
to move without rifing from the ground, 


as a worm. 
I faw them under a green mantling vine, 
That crawls along the fide of yon {mall hill. 
aw Milton. 
That crawling infect, who from mud began; 
‘Warm’'d by my bzams, and kindled into man ! 
` Dryden. 
The ftreams, but juf contaia’d within their 
bounds, ü 
By flow degrees into their channels craw/ 3 
And earth jncreafis as the waters fall. Dryden. 
A worm finds what it fearches after, only by 
fecling, as it cracls from one thing to another. 
Grew’s Cofmotogia. 
The vile worm, that yeflerday began 
To cratul; t'y fellow-ereature, abjeét man. Prior. 
2. To move weakly and flowly, or timo- 
roufly. 
°Tis our firft intent 
To fhake all cares and bufinefs from our ages 
While we unburthen’d craq/ tow'rd death. 
Skake'peare’s King Lear. 
They Uke tall fellows crept out of the holes; 
and fecretly crawling up the battered walls of the 
fort, got iato ite Kaclles. 
For the fleets of Solomon and the kings of 
Egypt, it is very apparent they went with great 
Jcifure, and crawled clofe by the fhore-fide. 
Teylyn. 


A look fo pale no quartane ever gave ; 
Thy dwindled Jegs feem crawling to a grave. 
Drydens Juvenal 
- He was hardly able to craw/ about the room, 
far Iefs to look atter a troublefome bufinefs. 
Arbothnot's Jobn Buil. 
Man is a very worm by birth, 
Vile reptile, weak and vain.! 
A while he eraus upon the earth, 
Then fhrinks to earthoagain. Pote. 
Jt will be very neceffary for the threadbare 
gownman, and every chi!d who can eraw/, to 
watch the fields at harveft-time. Swift. 


3. To advance lowly and flily. 
Cranmer 
Hath crawl d into the favour of the king, 
Andis his oracle. Shakefpeare’s Henry VU. 


4. To move about hated and defpifed. 
R EA w on thatditer of abfurd opinions that 
erazel about the world, to the difgrace of reafon- 
Scurk. 
How will the condemned finner then craw/ 
forth, and appear in his filth, before that undefiled 
tribunal ? South. 
Behold a rev'rend fire, whom want of graze 
Has made the father of a namelefs race, 
Crawl through the ftreet, fhev'd on, or rudely 
prefs'd 
By his own fans, that pafs him by unblefs’d ! Pope. 
CRAWLER. n. J. [from cracl.] Acreeper; 
any thing that ereeps. 
Cra’yerisit. x. f [See Crawerisin.] The 
river lobiter. 
‘The cure of the muriatick and armoniack falt- 
nefs regnires flimy meats; as Saailsy tortoifes, 


jellies, and crayfifhere Floyer. 
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Cra’yon. m.f. (crayon, French.) 
1. A kind we encil; ‘a roll of pafte to 


> draw lines with.’ s 
Let no day pafs over yon without drawing a 
line; that is. to fay, without working, without 
giving fome ftrokes of the pencil or the crayon. 
‘ : Dryden's Dufrefncy. 
2. A drawing or defign done with a pencil 


or crayon. 

Jo CRAZE. wv. a. [ecrafer, French,~to 
break to pieces. ] 

1. To break ; to crufh ; to weaken. 

In thia confideration, the anfwer of Calvin unto 
Farrel, concerning the children of popifh parents, 
doth feem crazed. Hockers 

Releat, fweet Hermia; and, Lyfander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. Sbakefpeare. 

Till length of years, 
And fedentary numbnefs, craze my limbs. Milten. 

Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoft, 

And craze their chariot wheels. Milton. 
2. To powder. 

The tin ore paffeth to the crazing mill, which, 
between two grinding ftones, brulfeth it toa fine 
fand. Care's Survey. 

3. To crack the brain; to impair the in- 


telledt. 
T Jow’d him, friend, 
No fathee his fon dearer, true, to tell thee, 
That grief hath craz'd my wits. Shak. K. Lear. 

Wickednefs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and 
a chofen diftraftion ; and every finner does wilder 
aod more extravazant things than any man can 
do that is crazed and out of his wits; only wirh 
this Yad difference, that he knows better what he 
does. i . Tillotfon. 

Cra’zenness. x. f. [from crazed] De- 
erepitude ; brckennefs ; diminution of 
intelleé. 

The nature, as of meu that have fick bodies, fo 
likewlf@ of the people in the aa of their 
minds, poffeffed with difike and difcontentment 
at things prefent, is to imagine that any thing 
would help them. 

Craziness. x. f- [from crazy.] 
1. State of being crazy; imbecility ; 
weaknefs. 

Touching othcr places, fhe may be faid to 
hold them as one fhould do a wolf by the ears; 
nor will I fpeak now of the ¢razineft of her tirle 
to many of them. Iicwel's Veeal Foreft. 

2. Weaknefs of intellect. 
Crazy. adj. [ecrazé, French.] 
1. Broken; decrepit, 
Cnme, my lord, ` 
We will beftow you in fome better place, 
Fitter fur ficknefs and for crazy age. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 

When people are crazy, and in diforder, it is 

natural for them to groan. LD’ Effrange. 
2. Broken-witted ; fhatteredinthe intellect. 

The queen of night, whofe large command 

Rules all the fea and half the land, 

And over moift and crazy brains, 

In high fpring-tides, at midnight reigns. Hudibras. 
3. Weak; feeble; fhattered. 

Phyfick can but mend our crazy ftate, 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 

Were it poffible that the near approaches of eter- 
nity, whether by a mature age, a crazy conttitu- 
tion, or a violent ficknefs, fhould amaze fo many, 
had they truly confidered. I Wake. 

Creacut. n. f [An Irith word.) 

In thefe fat places, they kept their creaghrs, or 
herds of cattle, living by the milk of the cow, 
withoot hufbandry or tillage. Davies on Ireland. 

To CREAGHT. v. m. 

It was made penal to the Englifh to permit the 
Irith to ereaghr or graze upon thei lands, or prefent 
them to ecclcfialtical bencfices. Davies on Irclard. 


` 


CREAM, BA [cremor, Latin.) 


Hooker. |. 
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To Creax. v. n, {corrupted from crack. ] 


1. To make a harfh protraéted noife. ~ 
Let not the creating of thoes, nor the ruftling 
of filks, betray thy poor heart to women. 
Sbakelpeare’s King Leare 
No door there was th’ unguarded boufe to keep, 
On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his ficep. 
Dryden. 


2. It is fometimes ufed of animals. 


The creaking locufts with my voice'confpire, 
They fried with heat, and I with fierce defire. 
‘ F Drydens 


1. The un&uous or oily part of milk, 
which, when it is cold, floats an the 
pe and is changed by the agitation 
of the chura into butter ; the Aawer of | 
milk. ' i 0 

It is not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, ner your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my fpirits to your worhhip. 

Shakelpearts 

J am as vigilant as a cat to fteai cream. 

Shakelpeare’s Henry IVa 

Cream is matured and made to rife fpeedily, by 
putting in cold water; which, as it feemethy 
getteth down the whey. Bacon's Natural Iiftiry. 

How the drudging goblin fwet, : 

+ To earn his eream-bowl! duly fet; 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 
His fhadowy flail hath threfh'd rhe corn. Milten. 

Let your various creams Incirled be 
With {welling fruit, juft cavith’d from the tree. 

Kinge 

Milk, tinding fome time, naturally feparates 
into an oily liquor called cream; ‘and a thinner, 
blue, and more ponderous liquor, called fkimmed 
mille Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Itis ufed for the beft part of any thing: 
as, the cream of a jef. 

To Cream. w. a. [trom the noun.] To 
gather cream. 

There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a Randing pond 5 
And doa wilful itittnefs entertain, 

With purpofe to be dreft in an opinion 
Of wifdum, gravity, profound conceit. 
Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venizee 

To Cream. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To take off the cream. 

2. To take the flower and quinteffence 
of any thing: fo ofed fomewhere by 
Swift. 

CREAM-FACED. adj. [cream and faced.} 
Pale ; coward-looking. ° 

Thov erran-fae'd lown, 
Where got'ft thou that goofe-look ? 

F : Shatelpeare’s Macheth, 

Creamy. adj. [from cream, } Fullof 
cream ; having the nature of cream. 

CREANCE. n. J. [French.] Is, in fal- 
coury, a fine fmall line, faftened to a 
hawk’s leafh when fhe is firft lured. 

CREASE. a. /. [from creta, Latin, chalk. 
Skinner.] A mark made by doubling any 
thing. 

Men of great parts are unfortunate in bufinefs, 
becaufe they go out of the common road: I once 
defired lord Bolingbroke to obferve, that the clerks 
ufed aa ivory knife, with a blunt edge, to divide 
paper, which cut it even, only requiring a ftrong 
hand; whereas a fharp penknife would go out of 
the creafe, and disfigure the paper. Swift, 


To Crease. w. a. [from the noun.] To 
mark any thing by doubling it, fo as’to 
leave the impreffion. 

To CREA’TE, 'v. a. (creo, Latin.] 

1. To form out of nothing; to caufe to 
exif, i pA i 

. . Tn 
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In the beginning God created the heaven and 

the earth. {Genefis. 
We having but imperfeet ideas of the operations 

of our minds, and much imperfecter yet of the 
operations of God, run inw great difficulties about 
free created agents, which reafon cannot well ex- 
tricate itfelf out of. Locke. 
z. To produce ; to canfe ; to be the occa- 


fion of, 
Now is the time of help: your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight. 
Skakefpeare. 
His abilities were prone to-create in him great 
confidence of undertakings, and this was like 
enough to betray him to great errours and macy 
enemies. King Charles. 
They eclipfe the cleareft truths by difficulties of 
their own creating, or no man could mifs his way 
to heaven for want of light. Decay of Piety. 
None knew, till guilt created fear, 4 
What darts or poifon’d arrows were. 
Rofcommen. 
Moft I new bars to my own joy create, 
Refufe myfelf what I had forc'd from fate ? 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Long abftinence is troublefome to acid confti- 
tutions, by the uneafinefs it ¢reates in the ftomach. 


Arbuthnot. 
3. To beget. 
And the iffue there ereate 
Ever thall be fortunate. Shakefpeare. 


4. To inveft with any new charaéter. 

Arife, my knights o° th’ battle: 1 ereare you 
Companions to our perfon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eftares. 

Sbhakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
5. To give any new qualities; to put any 
thing in a new fate. 

The bet ritifh undertaker had but a proportion 
of three thoufand acres for himéelf, with power 
to greate a manor, and hold a coori-barun. 

Davies on Ireland. 
CREATION, n. f. [from create.] 
1. The a& of creating or conferring exift- 
ence. 

Copfider the immeofity of the Divine Love, 
exprefied in all the emanations of his providence ; 
in his creation, in his conferyation of us. Taylor. 

2. The att of invefting with new qualities 
or character: as, the creation of peers. 
3. The things created ; the nniverfe. 

As fubjeéts then the whole eresrien came, 

And from their natures Adam them did name. 
Derbam, 

Such was the faint, whothone with ev'ry grace, 

Reflecting, M .fes-like, his master's face: 

God faw his image lively was expre(s‘d, 

And his own work as his creation blefs`d. 
Dryden's Fables. 

Nor could the tender new creation bes 
Th’ exceflive heats or coldnefs of the year. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

In days of yore, no matter where or when, 

Eefore the low creaticn fwarm'd with men. Parrel, 
4. Any thing produced, or caufed, 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfible 
To feeling as to fight? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falle creation, . 
Procecuing from the heat-oppreffed brain? 

Moca Macbeth. 
Crea rive. adj. [from create, ] 
1. Having the power to create. 
But come, ye generous minds, in whofe wide 
thought, 
OF all bis works, creative beauty burns 
With warmeit beam. Thomfin's Spring. 
2. Exerting the a&t of creation. 
To trace the vutgoings of the ancient of days 


in the firft inftance, and of his creative power, is i 


a refearch too great for mortal enquiry. South, 
Crea Tor. a. f. [cereator, Latin.] ‘The 
being that beftows exiftence. 


. 
. 


` quent, Latin.] Frequentnefs. 
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Open, ye heayena, your living doors; let in 
The great ereator, from his work return’d 
Magnificent ; his fix days work, a world. Milton. 

When you lie down, clofe your eyes with a fhort 
prayer, commit yourfelf into, the hands of your 
faithful creator; and when you have done, truft 
him with yourfelf, as you muft do when you are 
dying. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Creature. x. f- [creatura, low Latin] 


1. A being not felf-exiftent, but created by f 


the fupreme power. 
Were thefe perfons idolaters for the worfhip they 
did not give to the creator, or for the worfhip they 
did give to his creatures ? Stilling flects 
z. Any thing created. 
God's firt creature was light. Bacon's New Atl. 
Emperfeét the world, and all the creatures in it, 
muft be acknowledged in many refpeéts to be. 
j Tillotfon. 
3. An animal, not human. 
The queen pretended fatisfaction of her know- 
ledge only in killiog creatures vile, as cats and dogs. 
Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 
4. A general term for man. 
“Yet crime in her could’nevee creature find; 
But for his love, and:for her own felf fake, 
She wander’d had from one to other Inds Spenfer. 
Moft curfed of all creatures under tky, 1 
Lo, Tantalps, I here, tormented lie, * [Spenfer. 
Thongh B3 might burft hia lungs to call for help, 
No creature would afik or pity hime Rofeommon. 
5. A word of contempt for a human being. 
Hence ; home, yon idle creatures, get you home; 
Is this a ħoliday?, Shake/peare’s Julius Cafar. 
He would into the flews, 
And from the common creatures pluck a glove, 
And wear it asa favours.  Shakefp. Rickard III. 
I've heard that guilty creatures at a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the fcene, © 
Been ftruck fo to the foul, that prefeutly. 
They have peoclaim'd their matetaétions. 
H Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Nor think to-night of thy ill nature, ` 
But of thy follies, idle creature. Prior. 
A gnod poet no fooner communicates his.works, 
but iz is imagined he is a vain young erearure, 
given up to the ambition of fame. Pope. 
6. A word of petty tendernefs. . 
And then, Sir, would he gripe and wring my 
hand ; 
Cry, Oh fwees creature, and then kifs me hard. 
Shake/peare. 
Ah, cruel creature, whom.doft thou defpile? 
The gods, to live in woods, have left the fies. 
E Dryslen's Virgil. 


Some young ereatures have learnt tneir le:ters and’ 


fyllabies by haying them pafted upon little tablets,- 
Watts. 
7. A perfoa who owes his rife or his for- 
tune to another. 
He fent to colonel Maficy to fend him men, 
which he, being a creatureof Effex's, refufed. 
Clarendor, 
The duke’s creature he defired'to be cfteemed. 
_ Clarendon. 
Great princes thus, when favourites they raife,. 
To juitify their grace, their creatures praifee: Dryd. 
' The defign was difcoyered by a perfon whom 
every body knows to be the creature of a certain 
great man. Swift. 
CRE'ATURELY. adj. [ from creature. ] 
Having the qualities of a creature, 
The feveral partaof relatives, or creaturely in- 
finites, may have finite proportions to one another. 
Cheyne’s Philofopbical Principles, 
CREBRITUDE. n. f. [from creder, fre- 
Dia, 
Cre’srous. adj. [from creder, Lats] Fre- 
quent. Dia. 
CREDENCE. 2./ [from credo, Lat. cre- 
dence, Norman Fr. ] 
t. Belief -credits 


1 


2s Having credit ; no 
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1 Nelet himfeem that credence this exceeds, 


For he that made the fame was known right well 
To have done much more admirable deeds ; 
It Merlin was. a 
Love.and wifdom, 
ı Approvd: fo to yoursmajefty, may plead. 
For ample credence. , Shakefpeares 


They did not only,underhand give aut that thia » 


was the trug earl; but the friar, finding fome cre- 
dence in the people, took boldnefs in the pulpit to 
declare as much. Bacone 


2. That which gives a claim.to credit or 


belief. A i 

` After they had delivered to the king their letters 
of credence, they were led. toa chamber riehly fur- 
nifhed. Hayward. 


GREDENDA. n. f. [Latin.] Things to 
be believed ;. articles. of-faith $ diftin--: 


guifhed in theology from agenda, or prac- 
tical duties. a” a 


Thefe were the great articles! and’ credenda of 
Chriftianity, that fo much ftartled the world. South. 


Cre‘ount. adj. (credens, Latin.] 
1, Believing ; eafy of belief. 


Then weigh what lofs your honour may fuftainy 
If with too credent ear yau lift his fongs. 
o +: Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
t to be queftioned. 
Lefs proper. . ae 

My authority beara a credent bulk, 
That no particular feandal once can tonch, 
But it confounds the breather. Shak. Meaf. for M, ° 


CREDENTIAL. z. f. [from credens, Lat.] 


That which gives a title to credit; the 
warrant upon which belief or anthority 
is claimed., 

A few perfons of an odious and de(pifed country 
could not have Glled-the world with believers, had 
they not (own undoubted crzdentials from the Die: 
wine Perfon who fent them on fuch a meflage. 


Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 


CREDIBILITY, n.f [ from ercdibles] 


Claim to credit; poflibility of obtaining: 
belief ; probability. ~ 
The firft of thofe opinions F fall fliew to be, 
altogether incredible, and the tatter to have all the 
credibility aodeyideoce.of whichis’ thing of that 
Nature is capable. Tilletfon. 
Calculate the feveral degrees of credibility and 
conviction, by which the ‘onc evidence furpatlethy, 
the.nther. Atterbury. 


« 


CRE Di BLE. adj, [eredtbilis, La -] Worthy 


of credit; deferving: of ‘belief ; having 
a juft claim to belief.., 


‘The ground of credit 4s the credibility of things ' 


credited ; and things are made credible, either by 
the known tondition and quality of the otterer, or 
by the manifeft likelihvod of truth in themfelves. 
` Hookera 

Nonetan demunftrate to me, that there ts fuch 
an ifland as Jamaica; yet, upon the teftimony of 
credible perfons, 1am free from doubt.  Tilotfone 


Cee’prsreness, 2. / [from credible,] 


Credibility.; worthinefs of belief,; jut, 
claim to belief. 

The crediblenefs of a good part of thefe-nar- 
rativea has been confirmed to me by a prattifec of 
phyfiek, i Boyle, 


Cre'pisLY. -advo [from credible] Ina 


manner that claims belief.. - d 
This, with the=lofs of fo few of the Englith , 
as is fearee credible; being,’ as hath been rather 
confidently than credibly reported, but of one man, ! 
though not a few hurte - 


CREDIT. xf. [eredit, Freneh.] 
‘1. Belief of; faith yielded to another. 


When the people heard thefe words, they gaves 
no credit unto them, nor received them. 
t Mac. x. 46. . 
I may give credit to reportsiwaddifon's Spectator. ` 
Some 


Spenfer. 


“Bacar » 


t 
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Some fecret truths, from leamed pride conceal d, 
To mas alone and children are reveal’d ; 
What though no credit doubting wits may give, 
Thé fair and innocent fhall Mill belicve. 


-2. Honour; reputation. 
F publithed, becaufe I was told I might pleafe 
fuch as it was a credit to pleafe, Pope. 
3. Efleem ; good opinion. 
There is no decaying merchant, or inward beg- 
gar, hath fo many tricks to uphold the credit of 
their wealth, as thefe empty perfons have to main- 


tain the credit of their fufficiency. Bacon. 
His learning, though a poet faid it, 
Before a play, would lofe no credit. - Swift. 


Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 
i t Pope's Horace. 
4. Faith ; teftimouny ; that which procures 
belief. 
We are contented to take this upon your credit, 
and to think it may be. Hooker. 
The things which we properly believe, be only 
fuch as are received upon the credit of divine tefi- 
mony. Hooker. 
The author would have done well to have left fo 
great a paradox only to the credit of afingle affer- 
tion. Locke. 


5. Truft repofed, with regard to, property: 
correlative to debt. 


Credit is nothing but the expe€tation of money, 
within fome limited time. - Locke. 


6. Promife given. 

* They have never thought of. violating the pub- 
lick credir, or of alienating the revenues to other 
ufes than to what they have been thus affigned. 

Addifon. 

7. Influence; power not compulfive ; in- 
terelt. 4 
She employed his uttermoft eredir to relieve us, 
which was as greatas a beloved fon with a mother. 
Sidnc. 

They fent him likewife a copy of their. fupplica- 
tion to the king, and defired him to ufe his credit 
that a treaty might be entered into. Clarendon. 
` Having eredit enough with his mafter to provide, 
for his own intereft, be troubled not himfelf for 
that of other men. Clarendon. 


To.Crepit. wv. a. feredo, Latins] ‘ 
1. To believe. 
Now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things chat do prefage. 
. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cæfar. 
-To credir the-uvintelligibility both of this union 
and motion, we need no more than to confider it. 
Ñ Glanville, 
2. To procure credit or honour to any 
thing. 
May here her monument ftand' fo, 
To eredit this rude age; and fhow 
Tao future times, that even we 
Some patterns did of virtue fee. Waller. 

Tt waa not upon defign to eredit thefe papers, 

or to compliment a fociety fo much above flattery. 
7 Glarwiln. 

At prefent you credir the chnrch as much by 

yeur government, as you did the fchool formerly 
' by your wit. South. 
3. ‘To truft; to confide in. 
4. To admit as a debtor. 
CREDITABLE, adj. [from credit.) 
1. Reputable ; above contempt. 

He ferried him ina good creditable way of living, 
hfving prucuced him by his interet ons of the beft 
places uf the country. Arbuthnat's Fobn Bull. 

2. Honourable ; eftimable. 

The conteniplaticn of things, 'thatedo not ferye 
to promore our happinefs, is buta more fpecious 
fort of idlenefs, a more pardonable and creditable 
kind of ignorance. Tilletfor. 


Creorrancentss. 2. f. [from eredita- 
ble.) Reputation; eftimation. 
= e 
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Among al) thefe fnares, there is “noné mors 


entangling than the credirablenefi and repute of 
cuftomary vices. Decay of Piety. 


Pope.| Cre’piranry. adv. [from creditable.) 


Reputably ; without difgrace. 

Many will chufe rather to neglect their duty 
fafely and creditably, than to get a broken pate in 

į the church’a fervice, only to be rewarded with that 
which will break their hearty too. South. 
CREDITOR. ©. f.:[ereditor, Latin.] A 
1. He to whom a debt is owed ; he that 

gives credit: correlative to debtor. 

There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my 
company to Venice, that {wear he cannot chute 
but break. : Shakefpeare. 
fam tu ufed to confider‘myfelf as creditor and 
debtor, that l often ftate my accounts after the fame 

manner, with regard to heaven and my own foul. 

3 Addifon’s Spefator. 
No man of honour,:as that word is ufually un-- 
derftood, did ever. pretend that his honour obliged 
him to be chafte or temperate, to pay his ereditors,- 
to be ufeful to hia country, to do good to mankind, | 
to endeavour to be wife or learned, to regard his- 
tword, his promife, or his oath. Swift. 
z. One who -credits, -one-who believes. 


Not ufed. : s 
Many fought to feed į 
The cafy erediters of noveltics, 7 


“By voicing him alive. Shakefpeares. 

Creoviity. n.f. [eredulité?, French; 

credulitas, Latin.] Eafinefs of belief ; 
readinefs of credit. 

The poor Plangus, being fubjeét to that only 
difadvantage of honeft hearts, credulity, was per- 
fuaded by him. Sidney. 

The prejudice of cretulity may, in fome mea- 
fore, becured, by learning to fer a high value on 
truth. Wiatts's Logick. 

CREDULOUS. adj, [eredulus, Latin.]° 
Apt to believe; unfufpecting ; eafily 
deceived. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harm, 
That he fufpeéts none. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Who now enjoys thee credulous all gold, 

Who always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thee, of flattery gales 

Unmindful, haplefs he, 

T whom thou untry"d feenr'ft fair. 


Aptnefs to believe ; credulity. 
Creep. #. f. [from credo, the firt word of 
the apoftles creed. ] 
1. A form of words in which the articles 
of faith are comprehended. 
The larger and fuller view of this foundation 
is fet down in the creeds of the church. 
Han:mond on Fundamentals. 
Will they, who decry creeds and creedmakers, 
fay that one who writes a treatife of morality ought 
not to make in it any collection of moral precepts? 
Fiddes's Sermons. 
2. Any folemn profeffion of principles or 
opinion. 
Foz me, my lords, 
F love him not, nor fear lim; there's my creed. 
Shakelpeare. 
To Creex. v'a. [Sec To Crzax.] To 
make a harth noife. 
Shall I ftay here, 

Creeking my thoes on the plain mafonry? Shakefp. 
CREEK. 2. f, [enecca. Sax. dreke, Dut.] 
1. A prominence or jut in a winding coaft. 

As reams, which with their winding banks do 


play, 4 
Stopp'd by their creeks, run foftly through the 
plain. Davis. 
They on the bank of Jordan, by a erecek, 
Where winds with reeds and ofiers whifp'ring play, 
Their uncxpeéted lofs and plaints outbreath'd. 
Milton. 


Milton." 
| Cre‘puLousness. x. f. [from eredulous.] 
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2. A fmall port; a bay; a cove. 

A law was made here to fop their paffage ia 

every port and creche «Davies on Irelands 
3. Any turn, oralley. 

A back-frierd, a thoulder-clapper; one that 
commands the paflages of alleys, creeds, and nar- 
row lands, Shakejpeare. 

Creexy. adj. [from creek.) Full cof 
creeks; unequal ; winding. i 

Who, leaning on the belly of a vot, 

Pour'd forth a water, whefe outgufhing ficod 

Run bathing all the creety fhore a-flot, 
Whereon che Trojan. prince fpilt Turnus” blood, 


Sper fire 
To CREEP. w. n. pret. crepe. {cnypan, 
Sax. érepan, Germi. ] 
1. To move with the belly to the ground, 
without legs, as a worm. 
N Ye that walls 
The carth,-and ttately tread, or lowly creep! Mile. 
And every creeping thing that creeps the ground. 
Mitton. 
-If they cannot diftinguith creeping from flying, 
let them lay down Virgil, and take up Ovid de 
Ponto. e Dryden. 
2. To grow along the ground, or on other 
fupports. o 
The grottos coel, with fhady poplars crown'd, 
And tréping vines on arbours weay'd around. 
Doyen. 
3. To move forward without bounds or 
leaps, as infeéts. 


4- To move flowly and feebly. 
‘Fo-morrow, and to-morrow, and -to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the lat {lable of recorded tlme. 
Shakelpeare’s Macbeth. 
Why fhould a man 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevith? Shakefp. Merchant of Venice 
He who creeps after plain, dull, common fenfe, 
is fafe from committing abfurdities, but can never 
reach the excellence of wit. Dryden's Tyrar. Loves 


| 5. To-move fecretly and clandeftinely. 


Pll creep up into the chimney. 

—~There they always ufed to difcharge their 
birding-pieces : creep into the kiln-hole. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjer. 
Whate'er you are, 
That in this defart inaccefible, 
Under the fhade of melancholy boughs, 
Lofe and negleét the creeping hours of time. Shak. 

Of this fort are they which crecp into houfes, 
and lead captive filly women. z Timothy, iii. 6. 

Thou makeft darknefs, and it is night, wherein 
ail the beafts of the forct do creep forth. 

Pfalm civ. 20, 

Now and then a work or two has crepe in, to 
keep his firftdefign in countenance. Aiterburys 

6. To move timoroufly without foaring, 
or venturing into dangers, 

Paradife Loit is admirable; but am I therefore 
bound to maintain, that there are no flats amongft 
his elevations, when it is evident he creeps along 
fometimes for above an hundred lincs together ? 

Dryden. 
* We here took a little boas, to creep along the 
fea-fhore as far as Genoa, Addifon on Italy. 


7. To come unexpected ; to fleal forward 
unheard and unfeen. 

By thofe gifts of nature and fortune le creepty 
nay he flies, into the favour of poor filly women. 
Sidney. 
It feems, the marriage of his hrother’s wife 

Has crept too near his confcience. —— 

\——No, his confeience 

Has crept too near another lady. Shak. if. VIII. 
Neceffity enforced them, after they grew full of 
people, to {pread themfelves, and creep out of Shi- 
nar, or Babylonia. Rakeigh’s Hiftry. 
None pretends to know from how remote corners 
of thofe frozen mountains fome of thofe fierce na- 
tions firit crept ouis Ten pie. 
. it 
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Tt fs not to he expected that every one- fhould 
guard his underftanding from being impofed on 
by the fophiftry which creeps inta moft of the 
books of argument. i Locke. 

8. To behave with fervility ; to fawn ;* to 
bend. 
They were us’d to bend,. 
‘To fend their {miles before them to Achilles, 
To come as humbly as they us`d to creep 
To holy altars. Shake/peare’s Ts ifus and Creffidae 
CREEPER. x. f. [from creep.] 
1. A plant that fupports itfelf by means of 
fome ftronger body. 


Plants that put forth their fap baftily, have |” 


bodies not proportionable to their length; there- 
fore they are winders or creepers, as ivy, briony, 
and woodbine. Baron. 


2. An iron ufed to flide along the grate in. 


kitchens. 


3. A kind of patten or clog worn by wo-- 


men. 

Creepuore. x. f. (creep and bole.J 
1. A hole into which any animal may 
creep to efcape danger. 

2. Afubterfuge ; an excafe. 
Creepinciy. adv. [from creeping: ] 
Slowly ; after the manner of a reptile. 
The joy, which wrought into Pygmalion’s 
mind, was even fuch as, by each degree of Zel- 
mane’s words, creepingly entered into Philoclea’s. 
Sidney. 
CREE'PLE. #. /. [from crep.] A lame 
perfon; a cripple. 
She to whom this world muft itfelf refer 
As fuburbs or the micrec fm of her, 
She, fhe is dead, fhe‘s dead when thou know'ft 


this 
Thon know'ft how lame a ereeple this world is. 
Donne. 
Cremation, n. fe [crematio, Latin.) A 
burning. 
CRE MOR. nf. {Latin.] A milky fub- 
flance ; a foft liquor refembling cream. 

The food is fwallowed into the tomach, where, 
mingled with diffolvent juices, it is reduced into a 
chyle or eremore Ray. 

Crexaten. adj. [from crena, Latin.] 
Notched ; indented. 

‘The cells are prettily crenated, or notched, quite 
round the edges; but not fteaited down to any 
depth. Woodward, 

Carr’pane. a. f. [With farriers.] An 
ulcer feated in the midft of the forepart 
of the foot. Farrier’s Dia. 

To CRE'PITATE. v. n. [crepito, Latin.] 
To make a fmall crackling noife. 

Crepita tion. x. f. [from crepitate.] A 
fmall crackling noife. 

Cre’. particip. (from creep.] 


There are certain men crept in unawares. Jude. 


This fair vine, but that her arms farround 
Her married elm, baderept along the greund. Pope. 
CREPU’SCULE. a. f. [crepufculum, Lat.] 
Twilight. Did. 
Crepu'scurous. adj. [erepufculum, Lat.] 
Glimmering ; in a ftate between light 
and darknefs. 


A clofe appreheafion of the one, might perhaps 
afford a glimmering light and crepufculaui glance 
of the other. 


ewleus obfeurity, aad it is yet fearce paft the dawn. 


Glanville’s Sets fit. 


CRE/SCENT. adj. {from crefco, Latin. ] 
Increafing ; growing ; ina flate of in- 
creale. 


Shave fecn bim in Britain: he was then of a 


crescent notte Shakelpeares Cyril cline. 


$ 5 With thefein troop ? j 


Cre‘scive. adj. [from cerefco, Latin.] In- 


Brown. 
The beginnings of philofophy were in a erctu/- 


CRI. 


Cre'sTED. adj. [from cre; criftatuss 
Latin.] A 
1. Adorned with a plume or creft. 


CRE - 


Came Aftoreth, whom the Phenicians call'd 
Affarte, queen of heaven, with crefcent horns. Milt. 


CRESCENT. n. J. [erefcens, Lat.] The The bold Afcalonites ` 
moon in her ftate of increafe ; any fimi- Then grov'ling'foil'd their crefed helmets in the 
litude of the moon increajing. 1 ‘duft. Milton. 


At this, for new replies he did not ftay 5 

Bur lac’d his erefed helm, and ftrode away. Dryde 
2. Wearing a comb. 1 

The crefted bird thall by experience know, 

Jove made not him his mafter-piece below. Dryda- ~ 

CREST-FALLEN. adj. [cret and fal.) 
Dejected ; funk; difpirited; cowed; 
heartlefs ; fpiritlefs. 

I warrant you, they would whip me with, their 
fine wits, till I were as cre/f-fallen as a dried pear. 

Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. - 

They prolate their words in a whining kind of 
querulous tone, as if they were fill complaining 
and creft-fallen. Howell. 

Cre‘stusss. adj. [from creft.] Not dige 
nifed with coat-armour;, not of any 
* eminent family. . 

His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, _ 
Third fon to the third Edward king of Eogland,~ 
Sprung crefflefs yeomen from fodceparoot. Shake 

CRETACEOUS, adj. [ereta,chalk, Lat.] 
1. Having the qualities of chalk; chalky. 

What gives the light, feems hard to fay; whee. 
ther it be the cretaccous falt, the nitrous falt, or 
fome igneous particles. Grew - 

2. Abounding with chalk... 

Nor from the fable ground expeét fuccefs, 

Nor from cretaccous, Rubborn and jejane. Philipse 
Crera Ted. adj, [cretatus, Latin.] Rub- 

bed with chalk. Diar ~ 
Crevice. xf. [from crever, Fr: crepare, - 

Latin, to burft.J° A crack; a cleft; 

a narrow opening. 

I pried me throogh the crevice nf a wall, - 

When for his hand he-had his two fons ‘heads, 
Shakefpeares 
, I thought.it no breach of good-manners to pee 
at a crevice, and look in at people fo well erni 
ployed. Addifar’s SprBatr. 
To Crevice. v. a. [from-the noun, } 
To crack; to flaw. 

So laid, they are more apt in fwagging down ta 

pierce with their points, than in the jacent pofturcy 
« and fo toerevice the wall.  Wertan’s Architecture. 


CREW. x. / [probably from cpub, Sax.] 
1. A company K ga affociated for any 
if 


My pow’r's a crefeert, and my auguring hope 
Says it will cometo th’ foll. Skak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Or Baétrian fophy, from the horns 
Of Torkith crefcent, leaves all wafte beyond 
The.realm of Aladule, in his retreat. Milton. 
Jove in dufky clouds involves the fkies, 
And the faint creftere thoots by fits before their 
eyes. è Dryden.. 
And two fair crefcerts of tranflacent horn 
The brows of all their young increafe adorn. 
Pope's Odyffey. 


-Creafing ; growing. . 

So the prince obfcur’d his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildnefs, which no doubt 
Giew, like the fummer grafs, fatteft by night, 
Unfeen, yeterfcive in his faculty. Shak. He V. 

Cress. n. f. [perhaps from crefo, it being 
a quick grower; affurtium, Lat.] An 
herb. : 

Its flawer confifts of four leaves, placed in form 
of acrofs:‘the pointal arifes from the centre of 
the Alower-cup, and becomes a roundifi fmooth 
fruit, divided into two cells, and furnithed with 
feeds, generally fmooth. Miller. 

His court, with nettles and with creffés tord, 

- With foups anbooght, and fallads, bleit his board. 
Pope 
Cre’sset. n. f. [ercifferte, Fr. becaufe 
beacons had croffes anciently on their 
tops.] A great light fet upon a beacon, 
light-houfe, or watch-tower. Hanmer. 
They fill raife armies in Scotland by 
carrying about the fire-crofs. 
At my nativity 
-The front of heav'a was foll of fiery fparks, 
Of burning creffets.. Shakelprare's [enry IN. 
Feom the arched roof, 
Pendent by fobtle magick, many a row 
Of ftarry lamps, aod Iyazing crefférs, fed 
With naphtha and afphaltus, yielded light 
As from a fry. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
CREST. 2. f. [erifta, Latin.] 
1. The plume of feathers on the top of the 
ancient helmet; the helmet. 
His valoor, thewn upon our érefis to-day, 


4 


Hath taught us how to cherifh fuch high deeds, urpofe: as a 
Ev'n in the bofom of our adverfaries. EIR gaLant CUER or 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. euyschafen 7 


There a noble trew 
Of lords and ladies ood on every fide, 4 
Which with tbeir piefence fair the place much > 
P beautified. 9 Spenfere 
2. The company of 2 hip. E 
The anchors dropp’d, his crow the veffels moor. 
D Dryden's Enid. 
3. It is now generally ufed in a bad fenfe. - 
Onc of the banith’d creto, - 
1 fear, hath ventor’d from the deep, ta raifo-~ 
New troubles. Milton's Paradifc Lofts -..’ 
“He, with a erew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him t+tyrannize, 
Marching from Eden tow’rds the weft, thall find 
The plain. Milton's Paradife Left. `- 
F The laf was he, whofe thunder flew 


2. The comb of a cock: whence Milton 
calls him ereffed. 
‘Others on’ground 
Walk’d firm; the ergfed cock, whofe clarion 
founds 
The filent hours. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


3. The ornament of the helmet iu he- 
raldry. 

Of what efteem crefls were, in the time of king 
Edward the Third's reign, may appear by his giv- 
ing an eagle, which he himfelf had formerly born, 
for a reff to William Montacute, earl of Salifbary. 

Camden's Remains. 
The horn 5. 
It was a cref cre thou waft born : 


Thy father’s father wore it. Shak. As you like it. The Titan race, a rebel crew. . Addifon. A 
4. Any tuft or ornament on the head; as Crew. [the preterite of crow.] | 
fome which the pocts affign to ferpents. ale a Bible. 


Crawer. n. f: [Hewel Datch] Yarn + 
' twited, and wound on a knot or ball. 

Take filk or erewel, gold or filver thread, and + 

make thefe faft at the bent of the hook. 
: Walton's Angler. 

CRIB. n. f [enybbe, Sax. crib, German.] | 
t. The rack or manger of a ftable,... i 
4 p Let . 


‘Their creft divide, > 
And, tow'cing o'er bis head, in criumph ride. 
À Dryden's Virgil. 
5. Pride; fpirit; fire ; courage ; loftinefs 
of mien. 
When horfes thould cadure tke bloody fpur, 
They fall their erise , Skakelpeare, 


ICIRI 
Let a beaft be lord-ofibeaftsrandt his crib fhiall 
“Wand at the king's meflt.  Sbakefpeare's Hamlet, 
The ftecr and lion at one erib hall meet, q 
And harmle(s ferpents lick the pllgtim’s feet. Pope. 
2. The'fta}l or cabin of an ox. 
‘3. A (mall habitation; a cottage. 
“Why rather, ficep, liet thon in finoaky cribs, 
Upon uneafy pallets ftretching thee, $ 
` fan in the perfum'd chambers of the great ? 
Sbake/peare. 
ToCais. v. a. [from the noun.] To hut 
“up ina narrow habitation; to-confine ; 
. to cage. : 
Now I am cabbin’d, cribå'd, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy dvubts and fears. Sbakefpeare's Aach. 
CRIBBRACE. 2./. A game at cards. 
CRI RBLE. 7. fa [cribrum Latin.] A corn- 
fieve. ‘Did. 
Crrgra‘rion. 2./. [cribro, Latin.] The 
att of fifting, or feparating by a fieve. 
CRICK. k. f- . 
1. [from ericco, Italian.] The noife of a 
door. 
z. [from cnyce, Saxon, a flake.] A pain- 
ful ftiffneis in the neck. 
CRICKET. in. f. [hrekel, from éreken; to 
make a noife, Dutch. 


1. An infect that {queaks or chirps about. 


ovens and fireplaces. 
d Didft thou not hear a noife ?—— 
=—l heard the owl feream, and the crickcts cry 
Sbakepeare. 

‘ Far from all refort of mirth, 

Save. the cricket on the hearth. Milton. 
The folemn death-watch click’d the hour the 

, died, 
And thrilling crickets in the chimney cried. Gay, 

2. [from cnyce, Saxon,.a ftick.] A fport, 
at which. the contenders drive a ball 
with fticksin oppofition to each other. 

The judge, to dance, his brother ferjeant call; 
The fenator at crickop urge the ball. Pope. 

3- [from kriecheny Germ. toereep.] A low 
feat or ftool.- p 

Crai’exerine Apple. n.f: A fmall fpecies 
of apple. 

CREK: 2. f; [from cry.) The officer 
Whofe bufinefs is to cry or make procla- 
mation, 

He opencth his mouth likea friere Eech ax. 35. 
The criers command filence, and the whole 
multitude prefent Rand In a fufpenfe. 
Brereweood on 
The crier calls aloud 
Our‘old nobility of Trojan blond, 
Who Bape among the crowd for their precarious 
> Dryden 


Languages. 


tood. + 


CRIME. xz. SA: (crimen, Lat. crime, Fr.] 
Ah actcontrary to right; an offence ; a 
great faalt ; an act of wickednefs. 

High God, be witnefs that 1 guildefs am ; 
But if yourfelf Sir knight, ye guilty find, 
Or wrapped be in loves of former dame, 
With crimt do not it cover, but difclofe the fame. 


= Spenfere- 
. Undergo with me one guilt, one erime, 
Of tafting. Milton. 
Like inpunifhment a 
- As in tħeir crime. Miltons 


Norcrime was thine, if *tis no crime to loves Pote, 
CRIMEFUL. adj. [from crime and full} 
Wicked; criminal; faulty in a” high 
degree ; contrary to duty.; contrary to 
virtue. 
You proceeded not againft thefe feats, 
So crimeful and fo capital in nature. Shak, Jamlte 
Cri’mepess. adj. [from crime.} Inno- 
cent ; without crime. ` 


4 


‘ORI s 


My foes could not procure me any feathe, 
So long as I am loyal, true, and crimelefs. 
‘ | Sbakefpeare's Henry V1. 
CR MINAL. adj, [from crime.) j 
1. Faulty; contrary to right; contrary 
to duty ; contrary tolaw. 
Live thou, and to'thy mother dead attef, | 
That clear the died from blemith erimiral. § enfer| 
What we approve in our friend, we ean hardly 
be induced to think criminal in ourfelves. Rogers. 
z. Guilty ; tainted with crime; not‘in-' 
nocent. yt 
" The negle&t of any of the relative duties, ren- 
ders us criminal in the fight of God. Rogers. 
3. Not civil: as, a criminal profecution ; 
the criminal law. 
CRIMINAL. 2. f. [from erime.) - 
1. A man accufed. ; 
Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 
Curb your ill-manner'd zeal. Dryden's Sparifh Fre 
z. A man guilty of a crime. 4 
All three perfons that had héld chief place of 
authority in their countries; all three ruined, not 
‘by war, or by any other difafler, but by juftice.and 
fentence, as delinquents and criminals. Bacon. 


CRIMINALLY- cadu, [from= criminal.]) 


Not innocently; wickedly ; guiltily. 


As our thoughts extend to all fubjeéts, they 
Rogers. | 
Crtminauwess. m fe [from criminal.) 

Guiltinefs ; want of innocence. j 
Crimtna‘rion. 2. f. [criminatio, Latin.] 


may be criminally employed on all. 


The. at of accufing; accufation; ar- 
raignment ; charge. b i 
CRIMINATORY. adj. [from crimina, La- 
pur Relating to accufation ; accufing ; 

__ cenforions, 
Caiminous. adj. [criminofus, Latin.] 
Wicked į iniquitous ; enormoufly guilty. 
The punifhment that belongs to that great and 
criminous guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and 
claim to all mercies, which are made over to him 


by Chrift. 4 Hammond. 
Cri minousty. ads. ion criminous.] 
Enormonfly ; very wickedly. 


Some particular duties of piety and charity, 
which were mo criminoufly omitted before. 
Hammond. 
Cai’mitnousness. x. /. [from criminous.] 
Wickednefs; guilt ; crime. 

I could never be convinced of any fuch erimi- 
noufnefs in him, as willingly to expofe his li& to the 
ftroke of juftice, and malice of his enemies. 

Kirg Charles. 
Car’mosin. adj. [crimsfino, Italian; com- 
monly written as it is pronounced, crim- 
Jon. A Species of red colour. 
ven her head a crimofin coronet, 
“With damafle rofes and daffadilies fet, 
Bay leaves between, . ' 
And primrofes green, 

Embreliih the white violet. Spenfer’s Paflcrals. 
Crimp. adj. [from crumble, or crimble.) 
1, Friable; brittle; eafily crumbled ; ea- 

fily reduced to powder. Ps. 

5 Now the fowler, warn’d 
By thef gond omens, with fwift carly fteps, 
Treads the crimp carth, ranging through fields znd 


‘glades. e Philips. 
zi Not coniiftenr; not forcible: a low 
cant word. j 


The evidence is crimp; the witneffes fwear 
backwards and forwards, and cnntradiét them- 
felves;; and his tenants ftick by him. 

3 Arbuthnot’: Fibn Bull. 

To Cri'mrce. v. a. [from rumple, crum- 

ple, crimple.| Tocontra&; to corrugate; 
to caufe to fhrink or contraét. 


` 


CRI 


He paffed the cautery through them, and ac- 
cordingly crimpled them up. _ Wifeman’s Surgery. 
CRIMSON. n. /. [crimefino, Italian. ] 
1. Red, fomewhat darkened with blue. 
~ As crimfon"feéms to be little elfe than a very deep 
red, with an eye of blue; fo fome kinds of red 
feem to be little elfe than heightened yellow. 
Bryle cn Colours. 
Why does the foil endue 
The bluthing poppy with a crinifon hue ? 
z2. Red in general, A k 
- Can you blame her then, being a maid yet 
rofed over with the virgin crimfon of modetty, if 
fhe deriy the appearance of a naked Wind boy, in 
her naked fering fef? Sbhakefpeare's Henry V. 
Beauty's enfign yet 
Is crimfon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, Shake. 
The crimson ticam diltajo'd his arms around,. 
And the difdsintul foul came ruthing through the 
n wound, j Drydens Æneid, 
To CRIMSON. “v. 'a. [from the noun.] 
To dye with crimfon. | 
Pardon me, Julius. Heére waft thou bay'd, 
+ L ‘brave hart! p k 
Here didit thou fall; and here thy*hunters and 
Sign’d in thy fpoil, and crimfen'd in thy lethe. .* 


Priore 


- — > Sbakefpeare. 
| Cri NcUm, n. /- [acant word.] A cramp; 
“a contraction; whimfy. 
» For jealoofy is but a kind 
Of clap aod crincum of thé mind. _ Hudibras. 


Caince. x. f [from the verb.] Bow; 
_ fervile civility... 7 
Let me be grateful; but let far from me 
Be fawning crirge, and falfe diffembling looks: 
ve Philips. 
To CRINGE. v. a. [from ériechen, Ger- 
man.) To draw together; to contract. 
Whip him, fellows, 

Till, likea boy, you fee him cringe his face, 
._Andwhinealoudtor mercy. Shak. Ant, and Cleop. 
To Crince. wv. n. [hriechen, German. ] 

To bow ; to pay court with bows; to 

fawn; to flatter. 

Flatterers have the flexor mufcles fo ftrong, that 
they are always bowing and cringing. — Arbuthnot. 
The cringing knave, who feeks a place 

Without fuccefs, thus tells his cafe. Saoift, 
Crint“Gerous. adj. [criniger, Latin.] 

Hairy ; overgrown with hair. Dia. 
To CRINKLE. v. n. [Arinckelen, Dutch.] 
- To go in and out; to run in Hexures: 
diminutive of crandle. 

Usilefs fome fweetnefs at the bottom lie, 

Who ¢ares for all the crickling of the pie? 

«. King’s Cockery. 

To CRINKLE. v. a. To mould into in- 
equalities. 

CRINKLE, n. f. [from the veb] A 
wrinkle ; a finuofity. 

CRI'NOSE. aaj. [from crinis, Latin.] 

Hairy. Dif. 
Crino’siry. 2. f [from cringe.) Hairi- 

nefs. Dia. 
CRIPPLE. io Smell enypel, Sax. krepi, 

Datch.] A lame man; one that has loft 

or never enjoyed the ufe of his limbs. 

Denne, with great appéarance óf pro- 

priety, writes it creeple, from creep. 

ile, poor man, by your firit order died, 

And that a winged Mercury did bear; 

Some tardy cripple had the countermand, "H 

That cume too lag to fee him buried. Shakefpeare. 

Tam 4 cripp/eip mylimbs ; but what decays are 
in my mind, the reader muft determine. Dryd. 

Among the te there was a lame cripple from 
his birth, whom Paul commanded to ftand upright 
on his feet. Bentleys 

See the blind beggar.dance, the eripple fing, 
The fot a hero, lunatick a king. Pope. 


To 


’ 


C Ral 


To CRIPPLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
lame ; to make lame ; to deprive of the 
ufe of limbs. a 

Knots upon his gaty joints appear, 
And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dryd. 
Tettyx, the dancing-mafter, threw himfelf 
fromthe cock, but was crippled in the fall. Addif. 


CRIPPLENESS. 2. f [from cripple. ] 
Lamenefs ; privation of the limbs. Ded. 


Crisis. ne A [reiri] ‘ 

1. The point in which the difeafe kills, 
or changes to the better; the decifive 
moment when fentence is paffed. 

Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude; 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till fome fafe crifis authorize their fkill. Dryden. 

2. The point of time at which any affair 
comes to the height. 

This hour's the very crifis of your fate ; 
Your good or ill, your infamy or fame, 
And all the colour of your life, depends 
On thisimportant now.  Drydin's Spanifh Friar. 
The andertakinc, which I am now laying down, 
was entered upon in the very erifis of the late re- 
bellion, when it was the duty of cyery Briton to 
contribute his utmoft afiftance to the govern- 
ment, in a manner fuitable to his ftation aad 
abilities. . Addifon's Freebolder., 


CRISP. adj. [erifpur, Latin.] 


1. Curled. 
Bulls are more erifp on the forehead than cows. 
Bacon. 
The Ethiopian black, flat nofed, and crifp 
haired. * Hale. 


z. Indented ; winding. 

You nymphs, call'd Naiads, of the winding 

brooks, 
With your fedg'd crowns, and ever harmlefs looks, 
Leave your e channels, and on this green land 
Anfwer your fummons ; Juno does command. 
» Shakefpeare. 
3. Brittle; friable. 

Io frofty weather, mufick within doors fuundeth 
better; which may be by reafon, not of the difpo- 
fition of the air, but of the wood or ftring of the 
inftrument, which is made more crifp, and fo more 
porous and hollow. Bacon's Natural Hfliry- 

To Crisp. v. a. [crifpo, Latin.] © 
1. To curl ; to contraé into knots or curls. 
Severn, affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
Aad hid his crifp’d head in the hollow bank. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Young I'd have him too; 
Yeta man, with crifped hair, 
Caf in thoufand fnares and rings, 
For love's fingers, and his rings. Ben Fonfone 

Spirit of wine is not only unfit for inflamma- 
tions in general, but alfo crifps up the veftels of 
the dara mater and brain, and fometimes produces 
a gangrene. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. To twift. 
Along the crifped thades and bnw'rs 

Revels the fpruce and jocund fpring. 

3. To indent; to run in and out. 

From that faphine fount the crifped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and fands of gold, 
Ran neétar, vifiting each plant. 


Crispa tion. 2 /. [from crifp.] 
1. The aét of curling. 
2. The ftate of being curled. 

Some differ in the hair and feathers, both’in 
the quantity, criffarisn, and colours of them; as 
he lions are hirfute, and bave great manes; the 
the’s are fmcoth, like eats. Bacen. 


Cri'spinc-pin. n. f. [from crip} A 
curling iron. 
The changeable fuits of apparel, and the man- 
tles, and the wimples, and the crifping-pirs. 
Yah, iii. 22. 
Vor. L 


Milton, 


Milton, 


CRI 


CRISPISU'LCANT. adj. [crifpifuleans, La- 
tin.) Waved, or undulating, as light- 
niug is reprefented. Di. 

Cri‘spness.n./; [from cri/p.] Curlednefs. 

Crispy. adj. [from crijp.] Curled. 

So are thofe eri/py fnaky locks, oft known 
To be the dowry of a fecnnd head. 

Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Crite’Rion. 2. Jf [zerze] A mark by 
which any thing is judged of, with re- 
gard to its goodnefs or badnefs. 

Mutual agreement and endearments was the 
badge of peimitiye believers; but we may be 
known by the contrary criterion. Glanvilies Scepfise 

We have here a fure infallible criterion, by whicls 
every man may difcover and find out the gracion» 
or ungracious difpofition of his nwn heart. South. 

Ry what criterion do you cat, d’ye think, 

If this is priz’d for fweetnefs, that for ftink ? 


Pope's Lhrace. 

CRITICK. x. fi [xsirixos.] 

1. A man {killed in the art of judging of 
literature; a man able to diftinguifh 
the faults and beauties of writing. 

This fettles truer ideas in men's minds of feveral 
things, whereof we read the namcs in ancient 
authors, than all the large and daborious arguments 
of criti¢hs. P Locke. 

Now learn what morals zriticks ought to how, 
For ‘tis but half a judge's tafk to know. Pope. 

z. An examiner; a judge. 

But you with pleafure own yourerrou:s pat, 
And makeeach day a eritich on the lait. Pope. 

3. A fuarler ; a carper; acaviller. 

Criticks I faw, that others names deface, 

And fix their own with lubour in their place. Pose. 

Where an author has many beauties confittent 
with virtue, piety, and truth, let uot little criri ts 
exalt themfelves, and fhower down their ill- 
nature. Wats. 

4. A cenfurer ; a man apt to find fault. 

My chief defign, next to lecing you, is to be a 
fevere critich on you and your neighbour. — Swift. 

Cri’ticx. adj. Critical; relating ‘to 
criticifm; relating to the art of judging 
of literary performances. 

Fhence arts o'er al) the nurtheen world advance, 
But critick learning flourifh’d moft in France. Pope. 

Cririck. n.f. 

t. A critical examination; critical re- 
marks ; animadverfions. 

I thould be glad if I could perfuade him to con- 
tinue his good offices, and write fuch another 
critick ou any thing of mine. Dryden. 

1 thould as foon expeét to fee a critique on the 
poefy of aring, as onthe infcription of a medal. 

r _ Addison on Medals. 

2. Science of criticifm. 

If ideas and words were diftinétly weighed, and 
duly confidered, they would afford us another fos. 
of logick and critick than what we have been 
hitherto acquainted with. Locke. 

What is every year of a wife man’s life, but a 
cenfure and critigue on the paft ? Pope. 

Not that my quill to criticks was confin'd ; 

My verfe gave ampler letons to mankind. Pope. 

To Crr’rick. v. n. [from critick.] To 
play the critick ; to criticize. 

They do but trace over the paths that have been 
beaten by the ancients; or comment, critick, and 
flourith upon them. Temple. 

Crrrican. adj. [from critich.] 

1. Exact; nicely judicious ; accurate ; di- 
ligent. vi 

It is fubmitted to the judgment of more critic! 
ears, to direét and deterinine what is gracctłul and 
what is not. 4 Helder. 

Virgil was fo criticalin che ritea of religion, that 
he wonld never have brought in fuch prayers as 
these, if they bad not been agreesble to the Ruman 
cuflom;. Sailing fleet. 


. CRO 


2. Relating to criticifm: as, be wrote a 
critical differtation on the laft play. 

3. Captious; inclined to find fault, : 

What wouldft thou write of me, if thou fhouldft 

praife me ?— 
—0O, gentle lady, do not put me to "t; 
For I am nothing, if not critical. Shukefp. Ottello. 

4. [from crifis.] Comprifing the time at 
which a great event is determined. 

The noon is fuppofed to be meafured by fevens, 
and the critical or decretory days to be dependent, 
on that number. Brown's Valgar Errow si 

5- Decifive ; nice. ‘ 

Opportunity is in refpeét to time, in fome fenfe,~ 
as time is in refpect to eternity: it is the fmall 
moment, the exact point, the critical minute, cn 
which every good woik fo much depends. 

Spratt’s Sermons. 

The people cannot but refent to fee their ap- 
prehenfians of the power of France, in fo critica? 2 
juncture, «holly laid afide. Evif. 

6. Producing a crifis or change of the dif- 
eafe: as, a critical fweat. ` 

CriTICaLLY, adu, [from critical.) > 

1. In a çritical manner; exactly; curi- 

d oufly. d . ’ 

D:tficult it is tounderfand the purity of Englith, 
and critically to diftern good writers fiom bid, 
and a proper ftile from a corrupt onc. = Drydem 

Thefe fhells which are digged up out of 
earth, feveral hundreds of which 1 now keep by 
me, have been nicely and critically examined by 
very many learncd mene Woodscard. 

2. At the exaé point of time. 

Ceyricatness.a.f. [from critical.] Ex- 
anels; accuracy; nicety; incidence 
at aparticulsr point of time. 

To Cri tictse. v. n, [from critick.] 

1. To play the critick ; to judge; to write 
remarks upon any performance of lite- 7 
rature ; to point out faults and beauties. 

“They who ean critwife D weakly, as to imagine 
J have done my worlt, may be convinced, at their 
own colt, that I can-weite fererely with mare cate 
than I can gently. Dryden. 

Know well each ancient’s proper character ; 

„Without all this at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticije. Pps. 

z. To animadvert upon as faulty. $ 

Nor would 1 have his father louk fo narrowly 
into thefe accounts, as to take occafion Shon 
thence tu critic fe on his expences. ' Locke. 

To Criticise, wv. a. [from critick.] ‘To 
cenfure ; to pafs judgment upon. 

Nor fhall I look upon it as any breach of cha- 
rity, to eriticife the author, fo long as I keep clear 
of the perfon. Addifon. 

Criticism. w. f. [from critich.] ‘i 

1. Criticifm, as it was fir inftituted by 
Ariftotle, was meant a ftandard of judg- 
ing well. Dryden's Innocence, Preface. 

z. Remark ; animadverfion ; critical ob- 
fervations. 

There is nut a Greek or Latin eritick, who has 
not fhewn, even in the ftile of his criticifms, that 
he was a mafter of all the eloquence and delicacy of 
his native tongue. Addifon 

To CROAK. v. n. [enacezzan, Saxon; 
crocare, Italian ; crocitare, Latin.] 

1: To make a hoarfe low noife, like a frog. 

T: e fubtle fwallow flies about the brools, 

And querulous frogs in muddy pools do rroak, 
May's Virgil. 

So when Jove’s block defcended from on high, 
Loud thunder to its bottom shook the bog, ù 
And the hoarfe nation eroak'd. Popes 

Blood, ftuff'd in skins, is British chriftians food ; 
And France robs marthes of the croaking brood. 

Gay. 


3. L 2. To 


x ` 4 
2, To caw, or cry as a raven or crow. 
The raven himfelf is hoarfe, 
That eroaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Sbake/peare. 
The hoarfe raven, on the blafted bough, 
By creaking from the left, prefag’d the coming 
blow, der. 

At the fame time the walk of elms, with the 
sreaking of the ravens, louks exceeding folemn and 
venerable. Addifon. 

3. It may be ufed in contempt fer any 
difagreeable or offenfive murmur. 

Their underftandings are bot little inftructed, 
when all their whole time and pains is laid out to 
ftilt the croaking of their own bellies. Locke. 

Croak. a. f. [from the verb.] The cry 
or voice of a frog or raven. 

The fwallow skims the river's watry face 5° 
The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious 

race. Dryden. 

Was that a raven’s creak, or my fon’s voice? 
Wo matter which, I'll to the grave and hide me. 

Lee. 
Cro’ceous. adj. (croceus, Latin.] Con- 
fifting of faffron ; like faffron. Did. 
Crocira’ rion. 2. f [crocitatio, Latin.} 
The croaking of frogs or ravens. Dié?. 
CROCK. n.f. [kruick, Dutch.] A cup; 
any veffel made of earth. 
Crockery. n. f Earthen ware. 
CROCODILE. x. /. [from x¢éx@-, faffron, 
and duawr, fearing.] An amphibious vo- 
tacious animal, in fhape refembling a 
Jizard, and found in Egypt and the In- 
dies. It is covered with very hard fcales, 
which cannot, without great difficulty, 
be picrced; except under the belly, 
where the fkin is tender. It has a wide 
throat, with feveral rows of teeth, fharp 
and feparated, which enter one another. 
It runs with great fwiftnefs ; but does 
not eafily turn itfelf. It is long lived, 
and is faid to grow continually eto its 
death. Some are fifteen or eighteen 
cubits long. Crocodiles lay their eggs, 
tefembling goofe- eggs, fometimes a- 
mounting to fixty, near the water-fide, 
covering them with the fand, that the 
heat of the fun may hatchthem. Calmet. 
Glofter’s thow 
Beguiles him 3 as the mournful crocodile 
With forrow (nares relenting paflengers. 
p Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 

Crocodiles were thought to be peculiar unto the 
Nile. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Crefar will weep, the crocodile will weeps, Dryd. 

Enticing crocodiles, whofe teara are death 5 
Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath. 

` Granville. 

Crocodile is alfo a little animal, otherwife caled 
Rins, very much like the lizard, or fmall crocodile. 
It lives by land aad water; has four fhort fmall 
Begs, a very sharp muzzle, and a fhort fall tail. 
It is pretty enough to look at, being covered all 
over with little fcales of the colour of filver, inter- 
mizt with brown, and of a gold colour upon the 
back. It always remains little. Trevoux. 

CRO'CODILINE. adj. [crocodilinus, Lat.) 
Like a crocodile. Dia. 
Crocus. x. f. A flower. 

Faic-handed Spring unbofoms every grace, 

Throws out the fhow-drop andthe crocus firite 
Thomfon. 
Crorr. 2. f. [cnore, Saxon.} A little 
‘ clofe joining to a houfe, that is ufed for 

corn or pafture. 
This have I learn'd, 

Tending my flocks haid by, i’ th’ hilly crofts 

That brow this bottom glade. Milton. 


a 


Crorsa DE, |a, A [croifade, French, from 
Crorsa'Do. 


CROISES. n. f- 
1. Pilgrims who carry a crofs. 
2. Soldiers who fight againft infidels under 


Crone. n. fa [cnone, Sax. according to 


1. Anold ewe. 


z. In contempt, an old woman. 


3. Any thing bent; a meander. 


To Croox. w. a. [erocher, French.] 
1. To bend; to turn into a hook. 


Crovoxnack. x. f. [crookiand back.) A 


CRO 


croix, a crofs.} A holy 
war; a war carried on againft infidels 
under the banner of the crofs. 

See that he take the name of Urban, becaufe 
a pope of that name did firft inftitute the creifado ; 
and, as with an holy trumpet, did ftir up the voy- 
age for the Holy Land. Bacch. 


the banner of the crefs. 


Verfiegan ; kronie, Dutch, according to 
Rinner. | 


Frefh herrings plenty Michel brings, 
With fatted crones, and fuch old things. Tufir. 
Take up the baftard, 
Take *t up, I fay; giver to thy crore. 
Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
The erone heing in bed with him on the wedding 
night, and finding his averfion, endeavours to win 


his affe€tion by reafon. Dryden. 


Cro'ner. n. f. The hair which grows 


over the top of an horfe’s hoof. ” 


Cro’ny. z». f. [a cant word.}] An old ac- 


quaintance ; a companion of long ftand- 
ing. - 
So when the Scots, your conftant erenier, 
Th’ efpoufers of your caufe and monies. Hudibras. 
To oblige your crony Swift, 
Bring our dame a new year’s gift. Swift. 
Strange, an aftrologer fhould die 
Without one wonder in the fky | 
Not one of all his crony ftars 


To pay theie duty at his herfe l Swift. 


CROOK. n.f. [erec, French.] . 
1. Any crooked or bent inftrument. 
2. A theephook. 


I fing the man who Judah's fceptre bore 

In that right hand which held the crook before 
Cawley. 

He left his crook, be left his flocks, 
And wand’ring through the lonely rocks, 
He nourith'd endlefe woe. Prior. 

There fall thofe faphire-colour'd brooks, 
Which, conduit-like, with curious crooks, 
Sweet iflands make in that fweet fand. 


Sidney. 


It is -highly probable, that this difeafe proceeds 
from a redundant acidity, becaufe vinegar will 
folten-and crook tender boacs. Arbuthnot on Diete 


2. To pervert from rectitude ; to divert 


from the original end. 

Whatfoever affairs pafs fuch a man's hands, he 
crookerh them to his own ends; which muft needs 
be often eccentrick to the ends of his maftee or 
ftate. Bacon. 


To Crook. v. n. To be bent; to have a 


curvature. 
Their thoea and pattens are fnouted and piked 
more than a finger long, creoking upwards. Camden. 


term of reproach for a man that has 
gibbous fhoulders. ; 
Aye, crookback, here 1 ftand to anfwer thee, 
Or aay he the praudeft of thy fort. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Cro’oxeacken. adj. Having bent fhoul- 


ders. 

A dwarf as well may for a giant pafs, 
As negroe for a fwan; acrookback'd lafs 
Be call'd Europa. Dryden's Fuvenal. 

There are millions of truths that a man is not, 
or may not think limiti concerned to know; ab, 


r 


CRO 
whether our king Richard HI. was croskbacked or 
no. Locke 
Croo’Ken. adj. [crocher, French.] 
1. Bent; not itraight ; curved. 

A bell of a csnnon may be heard beyond a hilt 
which intercepts the fight of the founding body 3 
and founds are propagated as readily through croched 
pipes, as through ftraight ones. Newe. Opticks. 

Mathematicians fay of a ftraight line, that it is 
as well an index of its own-reétitude as of the ob- 
liquity of a crooked once, Woodward's Natural Hift. 

z. Winding ; oblique; anfractuous. 

A man fhall never want crosked paths to walk 
in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, wher- 
ever he has the footfteps of others to follow. Locke. 

Among the crooked tanes, on every hedge, 

The glow-worm lights his gem. ` Thonj. Summer. 
3. Perverfe ; untoward ; without rectitude 
of mind; given to obliquity of conduct. 

They have corrupted themfelves: they are a 
perverfe and crooked generation. Deut. assii. ge 

Hence, heap of wrath ; foul, indigetted Jump! 
As crooked in thy mañners as thy fhape. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry V1. 

We were rot bora ersoked; we learned thofe 

windings and turnings of the ferpent. South, 
Croo'kEDLY. adu. [from crooked.) 
1, Notin a ftraight line. 
z. Untowardly ; not compliantly. 

If we walk perverfely with God, he will walls 

croookedly towards use Taylor’: Rule of Living Holy, 
CrooKepness. 2. f [from crooked.) 
1. Deviation from ftraightneis ; curvity ; 
the ftate of being inflected ; inflection. 

He that knoweth what is ftraight, doth even 
thereby difcern what is crooked; becaufe the ab- 
fence of ftraightnefs, in bodics capable thereof, is 
crookedne/s. e Hooker. 

z. Deformity of a gibbous body. 

When the heathens offered a facrifice to theic 
falfe pods, they would make a fevere fearch to fee 
if there were any crookedgefs or fpot, any unclean- 

7 nefs oc deformity, in their facrifice. x 
Taylor's Wertby Communicant. 
CROP. 2./. [cnop, Saxon.] ‘The craw of 
a bird; the firft tomach into which its 
meat defcends. È 
. In birds there is oo maftication or comminution 
ofthe meat in the mouth ; but, in! fuch as are not 
carnivorous, it is immediately fwallowed into the 
crop or craw. Ray. 

But Auttering there, they nefile near the throne, 
And lodge in habitations not their own, 

By their high crops and corny gizzards known. Dr. 
Cro'PFULL. adj. [crop and full] Sa- 
dated; with a full belly. á 

He, ftretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Bafks at the fire his hairy ftrength ; 
And, rep full out of door he flings 
Ere the firit cock his matin rings. Dilton, 

Cro'PsicK. adj. [erop and fick. ] Sick with 
repletion; fick with excefs and de- 


bauchery. ` 
Strange oddal where crep-fick drunkards mu 
engage t 4 


A hungry foc, and arm’d with fober rage. 
Tate's Juvenal 
Crop.n. Je [cnoppa, Saxon.) . 
1. The higheft part or end of any thing ; 
as the head of a tree, the ear of corn. 
2. The harveft; the corn gathered off a 
field ; the product of the field. 
And this of all my harveft hope I have, 
Nought reaped but a weedy crop of cares 
oi = oe Spenfer’s Paforalis 
l Lab‘ring the foil, and reaping plenteops crop,” 
Corn, wine, and oil. Milton's Paradi le Loft 
* The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That facréd ftream, ftiould pever water weeds, 
Nor make the crop of thorns and thiftles grow. 
$ Rofcomrron. 


Nothing 


CRO 


Nothing is more prejudicial to your erop than 
mowing-of it too foon. Miortimer's Hufbandry. 
3. Any thing cut off. 
Guiltlefs or fteel, a 
It falls a plenteous c 


from the razor free, 
eferv'd for thee. 
Dryden's Fables. 
To Crop. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cut off. the ends of any thing; to 
maw ; to reap; to lop. 
Cropp'd are the flower-de-luces ia your arms; 
Of England's coat, one half is cut away. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 
He, upon whofe fide 
The feweft rofes are cropp'd trom the tres, 
Shall yield the other in tne right opinion, 
Shakespeare's Henry VL 
All the budding honours on thy crelt 
Vl crop, to make a garlzad for my head. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
1 will crop off from the top of bis young twigs a 
tender onc, and will plant it upon an high moon- 
tain. Ezekiel, xvii. 22. 
There are fome tears of trees, whicb are combed 
from the heards of goats; for when the goats bite 
and crop them, efpecially in the mornings; the dew 
being on, the tear cometh forth, and hangeth upon 
their beards. Bacon's Natural Hiftary. 
No more, my goats, fhall I behold you climb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme! 
Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To gather before it falls. 
O fruit divine! 
Sweet of thyfelf, but much more fweet thus crepp'd. 
Miton. 
Age, like ripe apples, on earth’s bofom drops; 
While férce our youth, like- fruits, aatimely crops. 
Denbam. 
Death deftroys 
The parent’s hopes, and crops the growing beys. 
; Creech. 
To yield harveft. 
Royal wench! 
She made great Cæfar Jay his (word to-beds 
_ _ He plough’d her, and the crops. Shak, Ant. & Cleops 
Cropper. x. f. [from crop.) A kind of 
pigeon with a large crop. 

There be tame and wild pigeons; and ef tame 
there be croppers, carriers, runts. FYalten’s Angler. 

Crosier.2./f. [croifer, Fr. from croix, a 
crofs.] The paftoral ftaff of a bifhop, 
which has a crofs upon it. 

When prelates are great, there is alfo danger 
from them; as in the times of Anfelmus and 
Thomas Becket, who, with their croficrs, did al- 
mof try it with che king’s fword. Bacon, 

Grievances there were, | muft confefs, and fome 
incoogruities in mycivil government; wherein fome 
fay the crefer, fame fay the diftaff, was too bufy. 

Howel’s England's Tears. 
Her front ere& with majefty the bore, 
The crofier wielded, and the mitre wore. Dryden. 
Cro'sret. wf. [ercifeler, French.} 
1. A {mall crofs. i 
Tlen Una’gan to aik, if aught he knew, 
Or heard abroad, of that her*champion true, 


To Crop, v. n. 


That in his armoor bare a crojlet red, Spenfer. 
Were an unfiaith'd diamond crojlet Jay, 
To which fort lovers adoration pay. Gay's Fan. 


2, It feems to be printed in the following 
paflage, by miftake, for cor/eler. 

The era/let fome, and forme the coifhes mould, 
‘With tilver plated, and with duétile gold. * 
Dryden's Æneid. 

CROSS. n.f. (croix, Fr. croce, Ital. crux, 
Latin. 

1. One ftraight body laid at right angles 
over another; the inftrument by which 
the Saviour of the world {nffered death. 

They make a little crofs of a quill, longways of 
that part of the quill which hath the pith, and 
crofsways of that picce of the quill without pith. 

Bacon's Natural Wifory. 


CRO 


You are firk to coofider ferivufly the infinite 
fave of -your Saviour, who offered himfelf for you 

„as a facrifice opon the crafs. 
Taylor's Guide to the Penitent. 


AY 
z. The enfign of the Chriftian religion. 
Her holy-faith and Chriftian ergs oppos'd 
Againtt the Saxon gods. Rowe. 

3. A monument with a crofs upon it to 
excite devotion, fuch as were anciently 
fet in market-places. 

She doth flray about 
By holy creffes, where fhe kneels and prays. Shak. 

4. A line drawn through another. 

3. Any thing that thwarts or obftructs ; 
misfortune ; hindrance; vexation ; op- 
pofition ; mifadventure ; trial of pa- 
tience. 

Withing unto me many crofffs and mifchances in 


miy Jove, whenfoever I fhonld love. Sidney. 
Then let os teach our trial patience, 
Becaafe it is a cuftomary croft. Shakelpeare. 


Heaven prepares goud mea with crofés; but no 
ili can happen toa good man. Ben Fonfon's Difcou. 

A great efate hath great crofjes, and à mean 
fortune bath bat fmall ones. r 

Taylor’s Rute ef Living Holy. 
6. Money, fo called becaufe marked with 
a crofs, 

He was faid to make foldiers fpring up out of 
the very earth to follow him, though he had not a 
crofs to pay them falary. Howel’s Vocal Forejt- 

Whereas we cannot much lament our lofs, 
Who neither carried back nor brought one crofs. 

Dryden. 

7. Crofs and Pile, a play with money ; 

at which it is put to chance whether 
the fide, which bears a crofs, fhall lie 
upward, or the other. 

Whacum had neither erofs nor pile; 

His plander was nat worth the while.  Hudibras. 

This I humbly conceive to be perfect bays play 5 
crofs, I win, and pile, you lofe; or, what"s'yoar’s 
is mine, and what's mine is my own. Swift, 

8. Church lands in Ireland. ‘ 

The abfolute palatines made their own judges, 
fo as the king’s writ did not run in thafe counties, 
bat only in the church lands lying within the 
fame, which were called the crofs; wherein the 
king made a fheriff: fo in each of thefe counties 
palatines there was one fheriff of the liberty, and 
another of the crofs. Sir J. Davies. 

Cross. adj.[from the fubftantive. ] 

1. Tranfverfe ; falling athwart fomething 
elfe. : 

+ Whatfoever penumbra Mould be made in the 
circles by the cr fs refraction of the fecond prifm, 
that penumbra would be confpicuous in the sight 
lines which tonch thofe circles. Newton. 

The fan, in that fpace of time, by his annval 
contrary motion caltward, will be advanced neat 
a degree of the ecliptick, cros ta the motion of 
the equator. > Holder on Times 

The fhips muĝ needs encounter, 'when the 
either advance towards one another’ in dind 
line3,or meet in the interfeCtipn of crofs ones. 

A Bentleys 

2. Oblique; lateral. tl 

Was this a face? ¢ 

To ftand againft the deep dread-bolted thunder, 

In the moft terrible aod nimble ftroke h 

OF quick crofs lightning? Shakefpears’s King Lear. 
3. Adverfe ; oppofite: often with z0. 

We . love’s captivess but with fate fo 
crofs, Piil 

One maft be happy by the othey’slofse Dryden. 

Crofs to our interefts, curbing fenfe and fio 3” 
Opprefs’d without, and undermin'd within,: 

It thrives through pain. Dryden. 

It rons croft to tbe belief and apprehenfion of 
the reft of mankind; a difficulty which'a modat 
and good man is fearce able to encounter. Atterb, 

4. Perverfe; untraétable. ` 


e. 


CRO : 


When, through the erof cirgumfances of a 
man’s temper or condition, the enjoyment of a 
pleafure would certainly expofe him to a greater 
inconvenience, then religion bids him quit it. 


South. 
5. Peevifh; fretful; ill-humoured. 

Did ever any man upon the rack 2fflict himfelf, 
becaufe he had received a erofs aniwer from his 
miftrefs ? i Taylora 

All crofs and diftattefol humours, and whatever 
elfe may render the converfation of men grievous 
and uneafy to one another, mutt be fhunned. 

3. Tilletfon. 
6. Contrary; contradictory. 

The mind brings all the ends of a long and 
various hypothefis together; fees how one part 
coherea with, and depends upon, another; and fo 
clears off all the appearing contrarieties and con- 
traditions, that feemed to lie erofs and uocouthy 
and to make the whole.onintelligible. Scuthe 

7. Contrary to wifh ; unfortunate. 

We learn the great reafonablenefs of not only 
a contented, but alfo a thankful, acquiefcence in 
any condition, and ander the croféf and fevereit 
pallages of Providence. South. 

I cannot, without fome regret, behold the crofs 
and unlucky iffue of my defign; for, by my diflike 
of difputes, I am engaged in one. Glanville» 

8. Interchanged. 

Evarchus made a crofs marriage alfo with Do- 
rilaus’s fifter, and fhortly left her with child of the 
famous Pyrocles. Sidney. 

Crofs marriages, between the king’s fon and the 
archduke’sdaughter; and again; between the arch- 
duke’s fon and the king’s daughter., 

Bacon's Henry VU. 
Cross. prep. 
t. Athwart; fo as to interfect any thing; 


tranfverfely. 

The enemy had, in the woods before them, cut 
dowa great trees crofs the'ways, fo that their horfe 
could not poffibly pafs that way. Knolles, 

Betwixt the midit and thefe, the gods affign’d 
Two habitable feats of homan kind; 

Ant ercfs their limits cat a flaping way, 
Which the twelve figns in beauteous order fway. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
Crofs his baek, as in triumphant feorn, ' oe 
The hope and pillar of the hoafe was born. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2, Over; from fide to fide. 
A fox was taking a walk one night erofsa village. 
L'Eftrange. 
To Cross. ùv. a. [from the nonn.] > 
1. To lay one body, or draw one line, 


athwart another. 
* This fore’d the Ytubbornft, for the caafe, 
‘To crofethe cudgels to the laws 5 
That what by breaking them't had gain'd, 
By their fupport might be maintain'd. Hudibras. 
The loxia, or crofs-bill, whofe bill is thi¢k and 
ftrong, with the tips croffing one another, with great 
readinsfs breaks open fir-cones, apples, and other 
fruit, to come at their kernels; as if the crofing 
of the bill was defigned for this fervice. 
Derbam’s Phyfieo-~Theology. 
I mhall malt carefully obferve, not to erefs over 
or deface the copy of your papers for the foture, 
and only to mark in the margin. Pope. 
A hunted hare treads back her mazes, and 
crofés and confounds her former track. Watts. 


2. To fgn with the crofs. 
” Friars 
Refort to farmers rich, and blefs their halls, 
And exercife the beds, and croft the walls. Dryden. 
3. To cancel: as, fo crofs an article. 
4. To pals over. . 
He conquered this, proud Turk as far as the Hel- 
lefponr, which he eroféd, and made a vifit ta the 
.. Greek emperor at Conftantinoplc. Temple. 
We found thé hero, for whcfe only fake 
„We fonght the darle abud2s, and crofs'd the bitter 
i lake, -i + Dryden, 
] 3L 2 3 g. Te 
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5. To move laterally, obliquely, or a- 
thwart ; not in oppofition ; not in the 
fame line. 

Bat he them fpying, ‘gan to turn afide, 

For fear, as feem’d, ur for fome feined lufs 5 
More greedy they of news, fait towards him da 
crofte | Spenfer. 

6. To thwart; to interpofe obftractton ; 
to embarrafs ; to obitruét; to hinder; 
to counteract. 

Still do I crofs this wretch, whatfo he taketh in 
hand. flooker. 

The king no longer could endure 
Thus ta be crofi'd in what he did intend. Daniel. 

He was fo great anenemy to Digby and Colepe- 
per, who were only prefeat in debates of the war 
with the officers, that he crofféd all they propofed. 

¢ Clarendon. 

Baried in private, and fo fnddenly t 
It crofts my defign, which wa: t allow 
The rites or funeral fiiting his degree. Dryden 

Swell d with our Lite fucceftes on the fue, 
Which France aid Holland wanted puw’r tu crofs, 
We urge an anfeen taie. Dryden. 

‘The fiom patriot there, 
Though fill hy faction, vice, and fortane erof, 
Shali find the generqus labour was not loft. 
Addifor’s Cato. 

z. Not to concur ; to be inconfiftent with. 

Then their wilis clahh with their underftandings, 
and their appetites crofs their duty. Locke. 

S. To contravene ; to hinder by autho- 
rity ; to: countermand. 

No governour is faffered to go on with any one 
coarfe, but upon the leaft information he is either 
ftopped and croffid, or other courfes appointed him 
from hence. Spenfer on Ereland. 

Ir may make my cafe dangerous, to cref! this in 
the (mallet.  Sbakcfpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
. To contradict. 

_ In all this there is not a fyllable which any ways 
croffeth us. Hocker. 

It is certain, howfoever it erofs the received opi- 

. nion, that founds may be created without air. 
a Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
to. To debar; to preclude. 

From his loins no hopeful branch thall fpring, 
To crofs me from the golden time J look for. 

‘t Shakefpesre. 
To Cross. v. n. 
"t. To lie athwart another thing. 
2, To be inconfiftent. 
Men's ations do not always croft with reafon. 
, Sidneya 
CROSS-BAR-SHOT. #. f, A round fhot, 
or great bullet, with a bar of iron put 
through it. Harris. 
To Cross-EXAMINE, v, a. [erof and exa- 
mine.) To try the faith of evidence by 
captious queftions of the contrary party. 
If we may bat crofs-examine and interrogate their 
ations againft their words, thefe will foon confels 
the invalidity of their folemneft confeffions. 
Decay of Piety. 
The jadges fhall, as they think fit, interrogate 
ar crofi-examine the witneffes. Speéiater. 
Cro’ss-staFr. 7 fı [from croft and faff.} 

An infrument commonly called the fore- 

taf, ufed by feamen to take the meri- 

dian altitude of the fun or fars, Harris. 

_ Cro’ss-Bite. 2. f. [eres and bite] A 
deception ; a cheat. 

‘The fox, that trafted to his addrefs and ma- 


nage, without fo mach as dreaming Of a erofs-bite 


from fo filly an animal, fell himself into the pit 
that he had digged for another. L'Efirange. 
To Cro’ss-BiTeE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
‘Yo contravene by deception. 4 
No rhetorick muft be fpent againft eroft-biring a 
country evidence, and frighting’ hia out of his 
“fenles. . 3 -T  Colidrs 


CRO 


That many knotty points there are, _ 
Which ali difeuf:, but few can clear; 
As-natare flily had thought fit, 


Fur fome by-ends, to crsfs-bite wit. Prior. 


Cro'ss-pow. n. fi [croft and bow.] A 


miflive weapon, formed by placing a 
bow athwart a ftock. 

Gentlemen fulfer their brata to run wild in their 
woods aod walle ground, where they are hunted and 
killed with c/oft-dows and pieces, in the manner of 
deer. mS Carese of Corntwall. 

Themafter of the crafs boret, lord Rambures. 

Shateffrare. 

Teftimony is like the fhotof a long bow, which 
owes its efficacy to the force of the fhootcr 5 ar- 
gument is like the thot uf the crofs-baqv, equally 
forcible whether difcharged by a giant or a dwarf. 

z Boyle. 
Cro’ss-rower. x. f. [from crofs-borw. ] 
A fhooter with a crofs-bow. 
The French ailifled themfelves by land with the 
crofshewers of Genoa againft the English. 
Raleigh's Effays. 
Cro’sscraineD. adj. [crofs and grain. ] 
1, Having the fibres tranfverfe or irregu- 
lar. 


I¢ the taf proves croffgraincd in any part of 


its length, then you muft turn your ftafl to plane 
it the contrary way, fo far as it runs croffersined. 
Moxon. 
2. Perverfe; troublefome; vexatious. 
We find in follen writs, 
And crofs grain'd works nf modern wits, 
The wonder of the ignorant. Hudibras. 
The fpirit of contradiction, in a crofs-grained 
woman, is incurable. L'Efirange. 
She was none of your crofs-grained, termagant, 
feolding jades, that one had as good be harged as 
live in the houfe with. Arbutknot's Jobn Bulls 
Bat wifdom, peevith and ers/t-grain’d, 
Mutt be oppos’d, to be faftain’d. 
Cro’ssty. adv. [from croft.] 
1. Athwart; fo as to interfect fomething 
elfe. 


2. Oppofitely ; adverfely ; in oppofition to. 
He that provides fr this life, bat takes no care 
for eternity, is wife for a moment, bat a fool for 
ever; and acts as untowardly and crofsly to the rea~ 
fon of things, as can be imagined. Tillotfon. 
3. Unfortunately. 
Cro’ssness. 2. /. [from crof.] 
t. Tranfverfenefs ; inrerfection. 


2, Perverfenefs; peevifhnefs. 

The lighter fort of malignity tarneth but to a 
crofaefs or aptnefs to oppofe; bat the decper fort, 
to envy, or mere mifchiel, Bacon, 

l deny nothing, fit to be granted, ont of crofhefi 
or humour. Kirg Charles. 

Who would have imagined that the ftil craffnefs 

- of a poor captive thould cver have had the power 
to make Haman’s feat fo uceafy to him? L’Efir. 

They help us to forget the croffaefs of men and 
things, compofe our cares and our pallions, and 
lay our difappointments aflcep. 

Collier of the Entertainment of Books. 


Cro’ssrow. n.f [crofs and row.] Alpha- 
bet ; fo named becaufe a crofs is plac- 
ed at the beginning, to fhew that the 
end of learning is piety. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 
And from the crofir-sv plucks the letter G 5 
And fays a wizard told him, that by G 


_ Prior. 


Cro’sswinn. n. /. [croft and wind.] Wind 
blowing from the right or left. 

The leat unhappy perluns do, in fo fickle and 
fo tempettuous a fea as this world, meet with many 
more either crofiwixds or formy gufts than prof- 
perous gales. 


Crossway. z J. [erof and svay.) A fmall 


obfcure path interfe€ting the chief road.’ 


His ifue difinherited fhould be. Shak. Richard M1. 
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Damn’d fpirits all, 
That in croffivays and Avods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. Séake/peure, 

Cro’sswort. x. f. [from cref and wort.) 

Ir hath foft leaves, like the ladies bedftras, from 
which it differs in the nomber of leaves that are 
produced at every joint; which in this ave only 
four, difgofed in form of a crof*. Miller. 

Crorcn, n. f (croc, French.] A hook or 
fork. 

‘There is a tradition of a dilemma that More- 
ton ufed to raife the benevolence to higher rates; 
and fome called it his fork, and fome his crusch. 

Bacon's Henry YU 
Save elme, ath, and crab tree for cart and for 
plough, 
Save ftep for a ftile of the cretch and the bough. 
Tuffer. 

Cro‘rcuert. 2. f. [crochet, French.) 

t. [In mufick.] One of the notes or cha- 
raéters of time, equal to half a minim, 
and double a quaver. Chambers, 

As3 good harper, ftricken far in years, 

Into Whofe cunning hands the gout deth fall, 
All his old crotcbers in his brain he bears, 
Bat on his harp plays ill, or not atall. Davir. 

2. A fapport; a piece of wood fitted into 
another to fupport a building. [from 
croch, a fork. | 

A ftately temple fhoots within the fkies, 

The crotefets of their cot in columns rife. Dryd, 

3. [In printing.] Hooks in which words 
are included [thus.] 

4. A perverfe conceit; an odd fancy. 

All the devices and erctcbets of new inventions, 
which crept into her, tended either to twitch or 
enlarge the ivy. Howel. 

The horfe (melt him out, and prefently a crotchet 
came in his head how he might countermine him. 

L'Eftrarges 

To Croucn. v.n. [crochu, crooked, Fr.] 

1. To ftoop low; to lie clofe to the ground : 
as, the lion crouches to his mafter. 

2. To fawn; to bend fervilely ; to ftoop 
meanly. 

Every one that is left in thine houfe, fhalt come ` 
and crouch to him far a piece of filver and a morfel 


of bread. 1 Sam. ti. 36. 
At his heel , 
Lecafit in like hounds, fhould famine, fword, and 
fire, 


Crouch for employment.  Shakefpeare's Henry Va 
They fawn and crouch tu men of parts, whom 
they cannot ruin; quote them, when they are pre- 
fent; and, when they are abfent, fteal their jefts- 
Drydens 
Too well the vigaur of that arm they know; 
They lick the'dufl, and crouch beneath thelr fatal 
fve. Dryden, 
Your fhameful ftory fhall record of me, 
The men all crowch'dy and left a woman free. 
Dryden. 

CROUP. n. f [croupe, French.] 

t. The rump of a fowl. 

2. The buttocks of a horfe. 

Croura’ves. 2. f. [from croup.] Higher 
leaps than thofe of corvets, that keep 
the fore and hind quarters of the horle 
in an equal height, fo that he truffes his 
legs under his belly without yerking. 

Farrier’s Dif. 

CROW. n. /. [cnape, Saxon ; corvus, Lat.] 

TA large black bird that feeds upon the 
carcafles of bealts. 

The erewes and choughs, that wing the midway 


bi 
Shew fearce fo grofs as bettles. Shak. King Lear. 
‘Yo crews he like impartial grace affords, | s 
And chowghs and daws, and fuch republick birds. 
4 ‘ i Dryden. 
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2. To pluck a Crow, is to be induftrious 
or contentions about that which is of no 


value. A 
Ifyou difpute, wesiufteven pluck a crow about 


LDEffrange. 
Refolve, befure we go, 
That you and 1 muft pull a crow. Hudibras. 
3. A piece of iron, with a beak, ufed as a 
lever to force open doors ; as the Latins 
called a hook corvus. 

The crow is uled as a lever to lift up the ends 
of great heavy timber, and then they thruft the 
claws between the ground and the timber; and 
laying fome ftulf behind the crew, they draw the 
other end of the fhank backwards, and fo raife the 
timber. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Get me an iron crow, and bring it ftraight 
~ Unto my cell. Sbakefpeare’s Remeo and Juliet, 

i Againft the gate employ your crews of tron. 
Southern. 
4. [From To crow.] The voice of a cock, 
or the noife which he makes in his 
gaiety. 
Cro'wroor. 2. f [from crow and foot ; 
in Latin, ranunculus.) A flower. 


Crowroor. x. f. [from crow and foot] 
A caltrop, or piece of iron with four 
points, two, three, or four inches long; 
fo that, whatever way it falls, one point 
is up. It is ufed in war for incom- 
moding the cavalry. Military Did. 

To Crow. v. n. preterit. J erew, or crow- 
ed; I have crowed. ([cpapan, Saxon.] 

1. To make the noife which a cock makes 
in gaiety or defiance. 

But even then the morning cock crew loud. 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Diogenes called an ill phyfician, cock. Why ? 
faith he. Diogenes anfwered, Becaufe when you 
crow, men ufe to rife. Bacen. 
That the lion trembles at the crewing of the 
cock, king James, upon trial, found to be fabu- 
lous. Hakewili. 

Within this homeftead liv’d, without a peer 
For crowing ‘oud, the noble Chanticleer, j 
So hight her cock. Dryden's Fables. 

2. To boaft; to bully ; to vapour; to 
blufter ; to fwagger. 

Selby is crowing, and, though always defeated 
by his wife, ftill crewing on. Grandifon. 


CROWD. «x. J- (cnud, Saxon.] 

1. A multitude confufedly prefed toge- 
ther. 

z. A promifcuous medley, without order 
or diftin&tion. 

He conld thencomparethe ernfufion of a mul- 
titude to that tumult he had obferved in the Ica- 
tian fea, dashing and breaking among its crowd of 
iflands. Pope. 

3- The vulgar; the populace. 

He went not with the crowd to fee a thrine, 
But fed us by the way with food divine. 

Dryden's Fables. 
4. [From erwrh, Welth.] A date. 


Hark how the minftrels ‘gin to thrill alond 
Their merry mufick that refounds fram far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd, 
That wall agree withouten breach or jar. 
ñ Spenfer’s Epith. 
His fidd'e is your proper purchafe, - 
Won in the fervice of the churches; 
And by your doom muft be allow'd 
To be, or be no mure, a crow. Hudibrat. 
To Crown. v. a. [from the noun. J 
a. To fill with confufed multitudes. 
A mind which is ever eretwd ng its memory with 
things which it learns, may cramp the invention 
ifl. Watts. 


ite 


4. To Crown Sail. 
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2. To prefs clofe together, 

The time miforder’d, doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us and cruth ua to this monftrous furm, 
To hold our fafety up. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

It fcems probable that the fea doth {till grow 
narrower from-age to age, and finks more within 
its channel and the bowels of the earth, according 
as it can make its way into all thofe fubterrancous 
cavities, and crozod the air out of them. ` 

Burnet's Theory. 

As the mind itfelf is thought to take up no 
fpace, fn its actions feem to require no time; but 
many of them fcem to be crowded into ån inftant. 


Locke, 
Then let us fill È 
This little interval, this paufe of life, 
With all the virtues we can crowd into it. 
Addifon’s Cato. 


3. To incumber by multitudes. $ 


How fhort is lifel Why will vain courtiers toil, 
And crowd a vainer monarch for a fmile ? 
Granville, 


[a fea phrafe.] To 
fpread wide the fails upon the yards. 
To Crown. v. n. 
1. To fwarm; to be numerous and con- 
fufed. 
They follow their undaunted kings 


Crowd through their gates; and, in the fields of 


light, 
The thocking fquadrons meet in martal fight, 
Dryden's Virgil. 
z. To thruft among a multitude, 

A mighty man, had not fome cunning fin 
Amidft fo many virtues crocvded in. 

Cotwley’s Davidcis. 

Cro’worr. 2. / [from crowd.] A fiddler. 

Chevy-chafe fung by a blind crowder. Sidney. 

CROWKEEPER, x. f. [crow and keep.] A 
fcarecrow. 

That fellow handles bis bow like a crozukeeper. 

Sbakelpeare, 
CROWN. z. J. [couronne, Fr. kroone, Dut. 
corona, Lat.] 
1. The ornament of the head which de- 
notes imperial and regal dignity. 

Tf thnu be a king, where is thy crozon 2==— 
—My crown is in my heart, not on my head : 
My crown is call'd content; 

A crown it is that feldom kings enjoy. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 
Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a bleffed crown. 
Shakefpeare’s Tempef}. 

I would the college of the cardinals 
Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And fet the triple crown upon his head. 

a Skakefpeare's Henry V1. 

Is it not as great a prefumption in us to become 
Gad’s fons; and to pe kingdoms, and to hope 
for crowns, and thrones, and fceptres, as itis to fit 
down with him as bis guefts ? Kettlewell. 

2. A garland. 
Reccive a crozun for thy well ordering of the Feaft, 
Ecelus, 


3. Reward; honorary diftinétion. 


They dn it tn obtain a corruptible craton, but we 
an incorruptible. 1 Cor. ix. 25. 
Let merit croquns, and juftice laurels give, 
But let me happy by your pity live. Dryd. Epif. 
Regal power ; royalty. 
The fuceeffion of a crown in feveral countries 


placesit on different heads. Locke. 


5. The top’of the head, ina contemptuous 


fenfe, 
If he awake, 
From toe to crown he'll fill our fkins with pinches, 
Make us ftrange tuff. Shakefpeare's Tempef. 
While his head was working upon this thought, 
the toy took him in the crown to fend for the fong- 
fter, L'Efirange, 


CRO 


Behold! if fortune or a miflrefs frowns, 
Some plunge in bufinefs, others fhave their crowns. 
É f i Pope. 
6. The top of any thing, as of a moun- 
tain. 
Upon the crown o'th’ cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you? Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
Huge trunks of trees, fell’d from the fteepy crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin downs 
ks, Dryden's ZEncid. 
7- Part of the hat that covers the head. 

. I once opened a remarkable atheroma: it was 
about as big as the creqwn of a man’s hat, and lay. 
underneath the pectoral mufcle, Sharp's Surgery. 

8. A piece of money, anciently ftamped 

with a crown; five fhillings. È 
” Truft not to your fervants, who May mifinform 
you, by which they may perhaps gain a few crowns. 

Bator. 

But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread 

which is fo brown, > 

May fatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown. 

Suckling. 

An ounce of filver, whether in pence, groats, 

or crown-pieces, ftivers or ducatoons, or in bullion, 

is, and eternally will be, of equal value to any 

other ounce of filver. Lockes 

9. Honour; ornament; - decoration; ex- 

cellence ; dignity. 

Much experience is the ersqun of old men, 

Ecclus. xxv. 6. 

Therefore, my brethren, dearly beloved, and 

longed for, my joy and crown, ftand falt in the 

Lord. Pbilip. iv. i 

10. Completion ; accomplifhment. 
Crown-impPerta. z. f. [corona impe- 
rialis, Lat.} A plant. 
To Crown. w. a. [from the noun.]} 
1, To inveft with the crown or regal or- 
nament, 
Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 
William lord Haftings had pronoune'd your part; 
I mean your voice tor cr:cuning of the king. 
Shakelpeare’s Richard WI. 
Her who faireft does appear, 
Crown her queen of all the year. 
z. To cover, as with a crown. 
Umbro, the priefts, the proud Marrabians led, 
And peaceful olives crewn'd his hoary head. 
Dryden's ZEncid. 
3- To dignify; to adorn; to make illuftri- 
ous, t 
Thou haft made him a little lower than the 
angels, and haft crowned him with glory and ho- 
nour. A Pfahn viii. 3. 
She fhall be, to the happinefs of England, 
An aged princefs; many days fhall fee her, 
And yet no day without a deed to ereeun it. 
Shukelpeares 


" 
Dryden, 


4. To reward ; to recompenfe. 
Urge your fuccefs; deferve a lating name; 
She'll crown a grateful and a conftant flame. > 
Rofconmore 
5. To complete ; to perfect. 
The lafling and crowning privilege, or rather 
property, of friendfhip, is canftancy. Scuth. 
. To terminate; to finith. 
All thefe a milk—white honeycomb furround, 
Which in the midft the country banquet crow’. 
Dryden. 
Cro’wneorass. 7. f The fineft fort of win- 
dow-glafs. n 
Crownrost. x. f. A pot, which, in 
fome buildings, ftands upright in the 
middle, between two principal rafters, 
Crownscan. x. / A ftinking filthy feab, 
that breeds round about the corners of 
a horfe’s hoof, and is a cancerous and 
painful fore. Farrier’s DiG, 
Crown. 
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CRUDE. adj. [erudus, Latin.] 

1. Raw; not fubdued by fre. 

2, Not changed by any procefs or prepa- 
ration. 

Common crude falt, barely diffolved in common 
agua fortis, will give it power of working upon a 

ye. 

Fermented liquors have quite different equalities 
from the plant Îtfelf; for no fruit, taken crude, has 
the intoxicating quality of wine. Arburbaot on Alim. 

3. Harfh; unripe. 

A juice fo crude as cannot be ripened to the de- 

gree of nourifiment. Bacen’s Natural Hifləry- 
4. Unconcotted ; not well digefted in the 
ftomach. 

While the body to be converted and altered is 
too ftrong for the efficient that fhould convert or 
alter it, whereby it holdeth faft the firí form or 
confiftence, it is crude and inconcott; and the 
procefs is to be called crudity and inconcoétion- 

Bacon's Natural [fflory. 
5. Not brought to perfection; unfinifhed ; 
immature. 
In a moment up they turn’d 
Wide the celeftial foil; and faw beneath 
Th’ originals of nature, in their crude 
Conception. Milton's Paradife Lofts 
6. Having indigefted notions. 

Deep vers'd in books, and hallow in himfelf, 

Crude, or intoxicate, colle€ting toys. Milton. 
7. Indigefted ; not fully concocted in the 
intellect. 

Others, whom meer ambition fires, and dole 
Of provinces abroad, which they have feign'd 
To their crude hopes, and I as amply promis‘d. 

Ren Fonfon 

What peradventure may fecm full to me,’may 
appear very crude and maimed to a ftranger. 

Digby on the Soul. 

Abfurd expreffions, crude abortive thoughts, 

All the lewd legions of exploded faults. Refcemion. 
Cru’pexy. adv. [fromerude.] Unripely 5 
without due preparation. 

Th* advice was true; but fear had feiz‘d the 

moft, 

And all good counfel is on cowards loft : 

The queftion erudely put, to hun delay, 

*Twas carried by the majne pact to Ray. Dryden. 
Crv’veness. a. fc [from crude.} Unripe- 

nefs; indigeftion. 
Crv’oity. n. f. [from erude.] 
1. Indigeftion ; inconco¢tion. 

They are very temperate, whereby they prevent 
indigeftion and crudities, and confequently putref- 
cence of humours. Brown. 

A diet of vilcid aliment creates flatulency and 
crudities in the tomach. 4 Arbuthnot. 

2. Unripenefs ; want of maturity. 
To Crv’oie. v-a. [aword of uncertain 
etymology.] To coagulate ; to congeal. 
I felt my crudled blood 
Congeal with fear; my hair with horrour ftood. 
Drydew's ZEncid. 

The Gelons ufe it, when, for drink and food, 

They mix their crudled milk with horfes bload. 
Dryden's Virgil. 


If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ftern time, 
Thou thouldft have faid, Go, porter, turn the key ¢ 
Allcruel's cife fubferib’d. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

If thou art that ervel god, whafe eyes 
Delight in blood, and human facrifice. 

r Dryden's Indian Emperor, 
2. [OF things.] Bloody; mifchievous ; 
dettrudtive ; caufing pain. 

Confider mine enemies; for they are many, 
and they bate me with cruel hatred. Pfalm xxv. 59. 

We beheld one of the cruelle fights between 
two knights, that ever hath adorned the moft mar- 
tial ftory. j Sidney. 

Cru'sLLY. adv, [from cruel] i 
1. Ina cruel manner; inhumanly; barba- 
roufly. 

He relies upon a broken reed, that not only 
bafely fails, but alfo cruelly pierces, the hand that 
refts upon it. South. 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly yau hold in bands. 

7 n Dryden's Aurengæebes 
2. Painfully; mifchievoudly. 

he Scottith arruws being fharp and fender, 
enter into a man or horfe mof cruelly, notwith- 
ftanding they are shot forth weakly. 

í _  Spenfer on Ireland. 

Brimftone and wild-fire, though they burn eru- 
elly, and are hard to quench, yet make no fuch 
fiery wind as gun-powdere Bacon. 

Cau‘enness. 2. f [from cruel] Inhu- 
manity ; cruelty. 

But fhe more cruel, and more favage wild, 
Than either lion or the lioncfs, 

Shames.not to be with guiltlefs blood defil'd ; 
She taketh glory in her eruelnefse Spenjer. 

CRUELTY. n.f: (éruauté, French.] 
fhe Inhumanity ; favagenefs; barbarity ; 
delight in the pain or mifery of others. 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our daftard nobles, 

Have fuffer’d me by the voice of faves to be 

Whoop'd out of Rome. — Shake/peare’s Cariolagus. 
2. AQ of intentional afili€tion. 

There were great changes in the world by the 
revolutions of empire, the crvelries of conquering, 
and the calamities of enflaved nations. Temple. 

CRU'ENTATE. adj. (cruentatus, Latin.) 
Smeared with blood. 

Atomical aporrheas pafs from the ervertate 

cloth or weapon tothe wound. Glanwville’s Scepfis. 
Cav’er. m f. [kruicke, Dut.) A vial for 
vinegar or oil, with a ftopple. 

Within thy reach I fet the vinegar; 

And fill'd the eruer with the acid tide, . 
While pepper-water worms thy bait fupplied. Szvif?. 

Cruise. n. f. [kruicke, Datch.] A fmall 
cup. 

J have nnt a cake, but an handful of meal in a 
barrel, and a little oil in a eruije. s Kings. 

The train prepare a cruife of curious mould, 

A eruife of fragrance, form'd of burnifh'd gold. 


Pope's Odyffeye 
CRUISE. x. f. [croi/e, Fr. from the origi- 
nal cruifers, who bore the crofs, and 
plundered only infidels.] A voyage in 
fearch of plunder. 
To Cruise. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
rove over the fea in fearch of opportu- 
nities to plunder; to wander on the fea 
without any certain courfe. 


CROWN-THISTLE. n.f. [corona imperialis.} 
A flower. 

CROWNWHEEL. 1. fe The upper wheel 
of a watch next the balance, which is 
driven by it. 

Crownworxs. m. f. [In fortification. ]} 
Bulwarks advanced towards the field, to 
gain fome hill or rifing ground. Harris. 

Crowner. n. f. [from crowz.] 

1. The fame with coronet. 

2. In the following paffage it feems to 
fignify chief end; laft purpofe : proba- 
bly from finis coronat opus. 

Oh, this falfe foul of Egypt! this gay charm l 
Whofe eye beck’d forth my wats, and eall’d them 

home; 

- Whofe bofom was my erowret, my chief end 5 
Like a right gipfy hath, at faft and loofe, 
Lezuil'd me to the very heart of lofs. 

`~ $ Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

‘Cro’wror. n. f. [crow and toe.) A plant. 

Bring the rathe primrofe that forfaken dies, 

* ‘The tufted crozy-toz, and pale jeffamine. Milton. 

Cro’vustone. n Je Cryftallized cauk. 

. In this the eryftals are fmall. 

Woodward's Fofils. 

Crv'c1ar. adj, (crux, crucis, Lat.] Tranf- 
verle; interfe&ing one another. 

Whoever has feen the practice of the crucial 
incifion, muft be fenfible of the falfe reafoning ufed 
in its favour. Sharp. 

Go CRUCIATE., V. a [erucio, Lat.] To 
torture ; to torment ; to excruciate. 

Cru'cisLe. n. f. [erucibulum, low Latin.) 
A chymift’s melting pot, made of earth ; 

fo called, becaufe they were formerly 
marked with a crofs. 

Take a quantity of good filver, and put it in a 
erucible or melting crufe, and fet them on the fire, 
well covered roand about with coals. 

Peacham cn Drawing. 
Croci’rerous. adj. [crux and fero, La- 
tin.] Bearing the crofs. Did. 

Crv’cirier. 2. f. [from crucify] Hethat 
infit&ts the punifhment of crucifxion. 

Vifible judgments were executed on Chrift's eru- 
ciffers. Hammond. 

Crucifix., m fi [erucifixus, Latin.} A 
reprefentation in picture or flatuary of 
our Lord’s paffion. i 

There ftands at the uppzr end of it a large 
-erucifix, very much efteemed. The figure of our 
Saviour reprefents him in his lat agonies of death. 

Addifin on Italy. 

Cruciri xion, n. f. [from crucifixus, 
Latin.) ‘The punithment of nailing to 
a crofs. 

This carthqaake, according to the opinion of 
many learned men, happened at our Saviour’s eru- 
cifixions Addifon on Naly. 

Crv'cirorm. adj. [crux and forma, La- 
tin.) Having the form of a crofs. 

JT) CRU CIFY. w. a. [crucifigo, Latin.} 
To put to death by nailing the hands 
and feet to a crofs fet upright. 

They crucify to themfelves the Son of God 
afreth, and put him to an open fhame. Heb. vi. 6. 

Batto the erofs he nails thy enemics, 


Cru’py. adj. [from erud.} 
1. Concreted ; coagulated. 
Hia crael wounds, with érudy blood congeal’d, 
They binden up fo wifcly as they may. Spenjfer. 
2. [from erzde.] Raw ; chill. 
Sherris fack afcends into the brain; dries me 
there all the foolith, dull, and erzdy vapoura which 


The law that is againft thee, and the fins E a Shakelpeare. Crvu’iser. x. f. [from cruife.] Onc that 
Of all mankind, with him there crucify'd. Milter. | CRUEL. adj. (cruel, French; aullls, roves upon the fea in fearch of plunder. 


Amongft the cruifirs it was complained, that 
their furgeons were too active in amputating frac- 
tured members. Wifiman. 
CRUM. 22. f [enuma, Saxon; krayme, 
CRUMB. Dutch ; éramnmel, Germen. |} 
1. The {oft part of bread; not the cruft. 

Take 


Crvercerous. adj. [cruciger, Latin.) 
Dearing the crofs. 

‘CRUD. n.f. [commonly written curd. See 
Curp.] A concretion of any liquid into 
hardnefs or ftiffnefs ; coagalation. 

2 


Latin.] 

1, Pleafed with hurting others; inhuman ; 
hard-hearted; void of pity ; wanting 
compaffion ; favage ; barbarous; unre- 
lenting. 


ČR U al ERÜ CRU 


tinued cru; as we fee the fcorium of metals al- 
ways gathers into a folid piece, Addifon on Italy. 
The vifcous cruft Rops the entry of the chyle 
into the ladteals. Arbuthnot on Alimentt. 
3. The cafe of a‘pie, made of ‘meal, and. 
baked. 
He was never fuffered to go abroad, for fear of 
“catching cold: when he ‘fhould have been hunt-- 
ing down a buck, he was by his mother’s fide, 
learning how to feafon it, or put it in ee 
: Addifen's SpcEtatore- 
4. ‘The outer hard part of bread. 
Th’ impenetrable cruft thy teeth defies, 
And, petrified with age, fecurely lies. Dryd. Juve 
5. A wafte piece of bread. 
Y? are liberal now; but when your turn is {ped, 
Youll with me chaak'd with every cruf? of breade- 
Drydens 
Men will do tricks, like dogs, far crufts. L’Efir. 
To Crust. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To envelop; to cover with a hard cafe. 
Why gave you me a monarch’s foul, 
And crufted it with bafe plebeian clay ? Dryder.- 
Nor is it improbable but that, in procefs of 


Take of manchet about three ounces, the crumA 
only thin cut; and let it be boiled in milk till it 
grow to a pulp, Bacon. 

2. Afmall particle pr fragment of bread. 
More tamiliar grown, the table crums - 
Attract his flender feet. Thonfon's Winter. 
To CRUMBLE., w. a. [from crumb.] To 
break into fmall pieces ; to comminute. 

Fleth is but the glafs which holds the duft 
That meafures all our time, which alfo hall 
Be crumbled into duft. Herbert. 

He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy finews. Miken, 

By trequent parcelling and fubdividing of inhe- 
ritances, in procefs of time they became fo divided 
and crumbled, that there were few perfons of able 
eftates. Hale's Law of England. 

At the fame time we were erumbled into various 
factions and parties, all aiming at by-interefts, 
without any Gncere regard for the public good, 

Aiterbury, 

The bill leaves three hundred pounds a year to 
the mother church; which they can divide like- 
wife, and crumble as low as their will and pleafure 


CRU'RAL. adj. [from crus, cruris, Lat.] 
Belonging to the leg. 

The tharpnefs of the teeth, and the ftrength of 
the erural mufeles, io lions and tygers, are the 
caufe of the great and habitual immorality of 
thofe animals. Arbuthnot. 

Crusa’pe. 

Crusa'po, (7 See Crorsape. 
1. An expedition againft the infidels. 
2. A coin ftamped with a crofs. A 

Believe me, 1 had rather have loft my purfe 

Full of crufadoes, Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Cruse. See Cruise. 
Cruser. 2. / A goldfmith’s melting- 
pot. Phillips. 
To CRUSH. w. a. [ecrafer, French.] 
t. To prefs between two oppofite bodies ; 
to fqueeze ; to force by compreffion. 

The afs thruft herfelf unto the wall, and crufhed 
Balaam’s foot againft the wall. Numbers, xxii. eh 

Cold caufes rheums and defluxions from the 
head, and fome aftringent plafters crufh out puru- 


will difpofe uf them. Swift. lent matter. . 7 Bacon. time, the whole furface of it may be crufled overy: 

To CrU'MELE, v. 2. To fall into fmall He crufoed treafure out of his fubjects purfes, by | as the iflands enlarge themfelves, and the banks- 
ieces forfeitures upon penal laws. Bacen. |  -clofe in upon them. Addifon on Italy. 

P ; Bacchus, that firft from out the purple grape And now their legs, and breafts, and bodies ftood 


“There is fo hot a fummer in my brain, 
That all my bowels crumble up to duft. 
Sbakefpeares King cbn. 
Nor is the profit fmall the peafant makes, 
Who fmooths with harrow, or who pounds with 
rakes, 

The crambling clods. Dryden's Georgicks. 
Ambition figh’d: fhe found it vain to truit 
The faithiefs column, and the crumbling buf. Pope. 

If the ftone is brittle, it will often crumble, and 
pafs inthe form of gravel. Arbuthnot cn Diet. 
What houfe, when its materials crumble, 
Muf not ioevitably tumble? Swift. 
For the little land that remains, provifion is 
made by the late act againft popery, that it will 


Crufo'd the fweet poifon of mifufed wine. Milton. 
I fought and fell like one, bat death deceiv’d me: 
I wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me, 
To crub my foul out. Dryden's Don Sebaffian. 
2. To prefs with violence. i; 
You fpeak him far—— 
——I don’t extend him, Sir: within himfelf 
Crufh him together, rather than unfold 
His meafure fully. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
“When loud winds from diff’rent quarters ruth, 
Vatt clouds encount*ring one anothercrujb. Waller. 
3. To overwhelm ; to beat down. 
Put ia their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath, 
That they may crujh down, with a heavy fall, 


Crufted with bark, and hard’ning into wood. 

g Addifon. 

In fome, who have run up to men without edu- 

cation, we may obferve many great qualities dark- 

ened and eclipfed; their minds are crufled over,« 

like diamonds in the rock. Felton. 

2. To foul with concretions. ` 

If your mafter hath nfany mufty, or very foul 

and crufed bottles, let thofé be the firft you truck 

at the alehoufe. Swift 

To Crust. v.n. To gather or contracta 
cruft; to gain a hard covering. 

T contented myfelf with a platter upon the’ place: 

that was burnt, which erufied and healed in very 


sad crumble away. eo: Swift. Th’ nfurping helmets Eh Mi A few days. Temples 
CRUMENAL. n.f. [from crumena, Latin.] Vain ia the force of man, and heav'n's as vain, | CRUST A°CEOUS. adj. [from crufia, Lat.) 


A purfe. , 
— The fat ox, that woonnt ligye in the ftall, 
Js now faft ftalled in her crumena/, Sfenfer’s Paf, 
Crummy. adj. [from crum.} Soft. 
“CRUMP. adj. [cpump, Saxon; “krom, 
Dutch ; remm, German.] Crooked in 
the back. 

When the workmen took meafure of him, he 
was cramp fhouldered, aod the right fide higher 
than the left. L'Efirange. 

To CRUMPLE. v. a. [from crump ; or 
corrupted from rumple, rompelen, Dutch. 
To draw into wrinkles ; to cruth toge- 
ther in complications, : 

Sir Roger alighted from his horfe, and expofing 
his palm to two or three that ftcod by him, the 
crumpled it into all mapes, and diligently teanned 
every wrinkle that could be made, Addifon. 

Cru sPuinc. 2./ A {mall degenerate 


apple. à 
To Crunk. v. n. To cry like a 
To Cru’NKLE. $ ‘crane. Dia. 
Cru’prer. z. f [from croupe, Fr. the 
buttocks of the horfe.] That part of the 
horfeman’s furniture that reaches from 
the faddle to the tail. È 
‘Clitophon had received fuch a blow, that he 
had loft the reins of his horfe, with his bead well 
nigh touching the crupper of the horfe. Sidney. 
Where have you left the Money that I gave you ? 
——Oh—fizpence that I had a Wednefday fan, 
To pay the faddler for my Miftrefs" erupper, Shak. 
Full oft the rivals met, and neither par’d 
His utmott force, and each forgot tu ward : 
The head of this was to the faddle bent, 
‘The other backward to the crupper font. Drydep. 


Shelly, with joints ; not teitaceous ; not 
` with one continued uninterrupted ell. 
Lobfter is cruftaccous, oyfter teftaceous. 

Tt is‘ true that there are fome dhelis, fuch as 
thofe of lobfters, crabs, and others of cruffacecus 
kinds, that are very rarely found at land, 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
CRUSTA CÉOUSNESS, wee [from ceruta- 
ccous.] `The quality of having jointed 
fhells. a 
Cru’srity. adv. [from crufty.] Peevith- 
ly ; fnappifhly ;. harfhly. a) 
Cru’sringss.-” S [from crufty.} 
1. The quality of a cruft,t0" $ "7s 1 
2. Peevifhnefs ; morofenefs.. 
Cru’strys adj. [from craft.) 
1. Covered with a cruft. ak he 

The egg itfelf déferves our notices: itsOparte 
within, and its crufly coat without, arè ‘Wdinirably 
well fitted foy the*bufinels of incabations 1’. 
ey) al te Derbani's Phy fico-Eheology. 

2. Sturdy’; morofe’; fnappith alow Word. 

CRUTCH, ». f: [erodciay Ttalleroce, Fr. 
crucke, German. | _ ees 

1. A fupporr ofed by cripples. es 

Ah, thus king Heory throws away his cratch, A 
Before his legs be firm to béar his body. * 

4 a «  Shakefpeare’s Henry VI, 

* * Hencé, therefore, thou nice crutch : 1 

A fcaly gauntlet now, With joints of ftecl, _ 

Mutt glove this hand.  Shakefpeares Henty IV. 

=” On thete new erurcbes let thesmplearn tó walle. 
: b Dryden's. Georgicks. 

This fair defect, this helplefs aid call'd wife, 
‘The bending crutch of a decrepit life. ~ Drydens 

Rhyme is a crutch that lifts the weak along, 
Supports the feeble, but retards the ftrong. rh 
Ada 


To crufh the pħilars which the pile fu(tain. 
Dryden's ZEnid. 


4. To fubdue ; to conquer’ beyond refift- 


ance. 

They ufe them to plague their “enemies, or to 
Opprefs and eru/h fome of their own too ftubborn 
frecholders. Spenfer on Ireland, 

Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in 't it had; for 
T thought to crufp him inan equal force, 
True fword to (word. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanut. 
This a& 
Shall bruife the head of Satan, crufh his ftrength, 
Defeating fin and death, hia two main arms. JMilt. 

What can that man fear, who takes care th 
pleafe a Being that is fo able to crufh all his ad- 
verfaries? a Being that can divert any misfortune 
from befalling him, or torn any fuch misfortune 
to his advantage ? Addifon's Guardian. 


To Crusa, v. 2. To be condenfed ; to 
come in a clofe body. 


i} 
Cross. m. f. [from the verb.] A colli- 
fion ; the at of ruhing together. 
Thou fhalt flourith in immortal youth, 
Unhutt amidft the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crufe of worlds. 
Addifon's Cate. 
CRUST. 2. f. [erufta, Latin,] 
1. Any fhell, or external coat, by which 
any body is enveloped. | 
I have known the ftatue of an emperor quile 
hig under a eruff of dros. Addifonon Medals. 
2. An incroftation; colleGion- of matter 
into a hard body. 
Were the river a confuGion of never fo ma 
different bodies, if they had been all actually dif. 
fulved, they would ay leaft havc formed one cob- 


t 


6. To utter lamentations. 


Cx Y 
The dumb fhull fing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
Pope's Mejfiah. 
2. It is nfed for old age. 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if new born, 
And gives the crutch the cradte’s infancy. Shak. 
To Crutcn. v. a. [from crutch.) ‘To 


fupeg on crutches .as a cripple. 
I haften Og and Doeg to rehearte, 
Two fools that erutch their feeble fenfe on verfe. 


Dryden. 
To CRY. v. n. [erier, French.} 
1. To fpeak with vehemence and loudnefs. 
Methouglit I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth doth murther fleep ! tee innocent fleep. 
Shakefpeare. 
While his failing tears the ftream fupplied, 
Thus mourning to his mother goddefs cried. 
k Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To call importunately. 
l oied, by reafon of mine afflition, unto the 
Lord, and he heard me. Jenas, il. 2. 
3 To talk eagerly or inceflantly ; to re- 
peat continually. 
They be idle; therefore they cry, faying, Let 
1S goe Exodus, ve 8. 
4. To proclaim; to make publick. 
Go and ery in the ears of Jerufaiem. 
Jeremiah, ti. 2. 
5. To exclaim. 
Yet let chem look they glory not in mifchief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men, 
For then my guiltlefs blood muft cry againft them. 
Shake(peare. 
What’s the matter, 
That in the feveral places of the city 
You cry againft the noble fenate? Shak. Coriolanus. 
If dreffing, mittreifing, and compliment, 
Take up thy day, the fun himfelf will ery 
Againit thee. Herbert. 
T.yfimachus having obtained the favour of feeing 
his thips and machines, furprifed at the contriv- 
ance, cried out, that they were built with more 
than human art. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


We came crying hither : 

. Thou know’ft, the firt rime that we {mell the air, 
We wawle aad cry. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Behold, my fervants hall ting for joy of heart 5 

but ye fhall cry for furrow of heart, and fhall howl 
for vexation vf fpirit. Tfaiah, \xv- 14» 
When any evil has been upon philofophers, they 
groan as pitifully, and cry out as loud, as other 
men. Titlotfon. 


_ 7- To fquall, as an infant. 


` 8. To weep ; to fhed tears. 


Should fome gad rell me, that I thould be born, 
And ery again, his offer I fhould feorn. Denbam. 
Thus, in a ftarry night, fond children cry 
Fo: the rich fpangles that adorn the fky. Waller. 
He ftruggles firft for breath, and cres for aid ; 
Thien helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid. 
Dryden's Fables. 
The child certainly knows, that the worm-feed 
or mvftard-feed it refufes, is not the apple or 
fugar it cries fore Locke. 


\Her who fill weeps with fpungy eyes, 
And her who ia dry cork, and never cries. ‘Donne. 


_ 9. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an 


animal. - 
He giveth to the beat his food, and to the 
» young ravens which cry. Pfalm cx\vii. 9. 

The beaits of the field ery alfu unto thee. 
4 ‘Feel, 1. 2¢6 

10. To yelp, as a hound on a fcest. 

Fle cried upon it at the meereft lofs 5 
Truft me, l take him for the better dog. 


« 


Sbhakefp. 


Go Cry. vw. a. To proclaim publickly 


fomething lolt or found, in order to its 
eo or reftitution. ` 

She feeks, the fighs, but no where Spies him : 
Leve is loit, and thus the cries him. Crafhazw. 


To Cry down, V. a. 
1. To blame; to depreciate ; to decry. 


CRY 


Bavius eris dewr an admirable treatife of phi- 
lofophy, and fays there's atheifm init. Watts. 
Men of diflolute lives cry down religion, becaufe 
they would not be under the reftraints of it. Tillet/. 


2. To prohibit. 


By ail means cry down that unworthy courfe of 
late times, that they fhould pay money. 
P Bacon te Villiers. 
3. To overbear. 
TII to the king, ~ 
And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Ipfwich fellow’s infolence. Shakelp. HVI. 


To CRY out. v.n. 


1. To exclaim; to {cream ; to clamour. 
They make the oppreffed to cry 3 they cry out 
by realon of the arm of the mighty. Job. 
"With that Sufanna cried with a loud voice, and 
the two elders cried out againtk her. Suf, xxiv. 


2. To complain loudly. 
We are ready to ery out of an unequal manage- 
ment, and to blame the Divine adminiftration. 
adsterbury. 
3. To blame; to cenfure : with of, againft, 
upon. 
Are thefe things then neceffities ? 
Then let us meet them like neceflities 5 
And thar fame word even now crits out 07 US. Shak. 
Giddy cenfure 
Will then cry out of Marcius: oh, if he 
Had borne the bufinefs. Shakefpeare’s Coriolarus. 
Behold, 1 cry out of wrong, but I am not heard. 
Fob, xix 7- 
Cry out upon the ftars for doing 
Ill offices, to crofs their wooing. Hiudibras. 
Epiphanius cries out upon it, as rank idolatry, 
and deftrućtive to their fouls who did it. 
Stilling fleet. 
Tumult, fedition, and rebellion, are things thar 
the followers of that hypothefis cry out again? 
Lockes 
1 find every feet, as far as reafon will help them, 
make ufe of it gladly; and where it fails them, 
they cry out, it is matter of faith, and above rea- 


fon. 4 Locke. 
4. To declare lond. 
5. To be in labour. ' 


What ! is the crying out ?—— 

——So faid her woman; and that her fuff’rance 
made 

Each pang a death. 

To Cry up. v.a. 
1. To applaud ; to exalt; to praife. 

Inftead of crying up all things which are drought 

from beyond fea, let us advance the native commo- 

ditics of our own kingdom. Bacon to Villiers. 


Shakefpeare’s Henry VUIL 


vanity, when cried up by the multitude. 
Glanville’s Scepfis. 
The aftrologer, if his preditions come to pats, 
is cried up to the ftars from whence he pretends to 
draw them. South. 
They flight the ftrongeft arguments that can be 
brought for religion, and cry up very weak ones 
againit it. Tillotfens 
He may, our of intereft, as well as conviction, 
cry up that for facred, which, if once trampled on 
and profaned, he himfelf cannot be fafe, nor fe- 
cure. Locke. 
Poets, like monarchs on an eaftern throne, 
Confin’d by nothimg but their will alone, 
Here can ery up, and there as boldly blame, 
And, as they pteafe, give infamy or fame. Walp. 
Thofe who are fond of continuing the wary cry 
up our conftant fuccefs at a moit prodigious rate. 
_ Swift. 
2. To raife the price by proclamation. 
All the efteét that I conceive was made by crying 
up the pieces of eight, was to bring in much more 
of that fpecies, intlead of others current here. 
Temple. 


, 


The philofopher defervedly fufpected himfelf of 


CRY 


Cav. 2. f. [eris French.] 
1. Lamentation; fhrick ; fcream. 


And all the firft born in the land of Egypt fhalt 
die, and there fhall be a great cry throughout all 
the land. Exodus. 

2. Weeping ; mourning. 
3. Clamour ; outcry. 
. Amazement feizes all; the general cry 
Proclaims Laocoon juftly doom’d tn dic. 
Dryden's Vingio 

Thefe narrow and felfith views have fo great an 
influence in this cry, that there are feveral of my 
fellow freebolders who fancy the church in danger 
upon the rifing of bank-ftock. Addifin. 


4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder, or 


any other paffion. 

în gopith countries fome impoftor cries ovt, 4 
miracic! a miracle! co confirm the deluded vui- 
gar in their errours; and fo the ery goca round, 
without examining into rbe cheat. Swift 

5. Proclamation. 

6. ‘The hawkers proclamation of wares to 
be fold in the ftrect: as, zhe cries ef 
Loudon. 

7. Acclamation ; popular favour. 

The cry went once for ther, 

And fillit might, and yer it may again. Shalefp. 
8. Voice; utterance ; manner of vocal ex- 

preflion. 5 

Sounds alfo, befides the diftinét crier of birds 
and beafts, are modified by diverfity ef notes of 
different length, put together, which make that 
complex idea called tune. Licks 

g. Importunate call. 

Pray not thou for this people, neither lift up 
ery nor prayer for chem. Tore vile t3. 

10. Yelping of dogs. 

He feorns the dog, refolyes to try 
The combat next; but it their cry 
Invades again his trembling car, 

He frait refumes his wonted care. 
ell; inarticulate noife. 
There thall be the noife of a cry from the fifhgate, 
and an howling from the fecond, anda great crath- 
ing from the hills. Zeph. i. 10s 

12, A pack of dogs. 

d Abour her middle round, 

Accry of hell-hounds never ceafing bark'd. Ails/ton. 

You common cry of curs, whofe breath I hate 

As reek o’ th’ rotten fens; whofe loves I prize 

As the dead carcafes of unburied mens 

Thar do corrupt my air. Sbakefpeare’s Cariolanuse 
Crr’at. n. fi The heron. din/worth. 
Cryer. See Carer. 

Cay‘er. 2. f. A kind of hawk, called the 
falcon gentle, an enemy to pigeons, and 
very fwift. - Ainfworth. 

CRY’PTICAL. } adj. [xelalu-] Hidden ; 

CRY’PTICK. fecret; occult; pri- 

vate ; unknown; not divulged. 

The ftudents of natuse, confcious of her more 
<i ways of working, refolve many ftrange 
effcéts into the near efficiency of fecond caufes. 

Glarville’s Apel. 

Speakers, whofe chief bufinefs is to amufe or 
delight, do not confine themfelves to any natural 
order, but in a cryptical or hidden method adapt 
every thing to their ends. Watts. 
Cry PTICALLY. adv. [from eryftical.] 
Occultly ; fecretly: perhaps, in the fol- 
lowing example, the author might have 
written critically. ' 

We take the word acid in a familiar fenf>, 
without eoki diftinguifhing it from thofe 
fapors that are a-kio to ite Boyles 
CRYPTOGRAPHY. ne fe [xemlw and 

veape] * 

1. The att of writing fecret characters. 

2. Secret chara&ters ; cyphers. 


- CRYPTO- 


Walters 
Ile 


CRF 


CryrtoLocy. a. fi [xednlw and Asy®.] 
Enigmatical language. é 
CRY’STAL. mf xevrarr@-,] 
1. Cryftals are hard, pellucid, and natu- 
. _ rally colourlefs bodies, of regularly an- 
gular figures, compofed of fimple, not 
filamentous plates, not flexile or elaf- 
tick, giving fire with fteel, not fer- 
menting with acid menftrua, and cal- 
cining in a ftrong fire. There are many 
various fpecies of it produced in diferent 
parts of the globe. Hill on Fofils. 
Tfland cryftal is a genuine fpar, of an extremely 
pure, clear, and fine texture, feldom cither ble- 
.  mifhed with flaws or fpots, or ftained with any 
othercolour. A remarkable property of this body, 
which Ras much employed the writers on opticks, 
is its double refraction; fo that if it be laid over 
a black*linc, drawn, on papery two lines appear in 
the place of one. Hill. 
Water, as it feems, turneth {nto cryfial; as is 
feen in divers caves, where the cryfa! hangs in fil- 
Kicidiis. uron 
If cryfial be a tone, it is not immediately con- 
creted by the efficacy of cold, but rather by a mi- 
neral {pirit. Brown, 
Cryflal is certainly known and diftinguithed by 
the degree ef its diaphaneity and of its refraction, 
as alfoof its bardnefs, which are ever the fame. 
Woodward, 
z. Cryftal is alfo ufed for a fatitious body 
caft in the glafs-houfes, called alfo ery- 
al glafs, which is carried to a degree 
of perfection beyond the common glafs ; 
« though it comes far fhort of the white- 
nefs and vivacity of the natural ery/al. 


Chambers. |. 


3. Cryftals [in chymiftry] exprefs falts or 
~ other matters fhot or congealed in man- 
ner of eryfal. Chambers, 
I€ the inenfruum be “overcharged, within a 
fhort time the me.alswill fhoot into certajn cryfials. 
i Bacon. 
Cry ‘Stan. adj. 
1. Confilling of cryftal. 
Then, Jupiter, thou Ring of Gods, 
Thy cryftal window ope, look out. Sbakep. Cymb. 
z. Bright; clear; tranf{pareat; lucid; 
pellucid. j 
Tn groves we live, and lie on moffy beds, 
By cryftal fircams that murmur through the meads. 
E Dryden. 
CRYSTALLINE. adj. | eryftallinus, Latin.) 
1. Confifting of cry al. 
Mount eagle to my palace eryflallinr. 
7? Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
We provided ourfelves with fome fmuall receiv- 
ers, blown of eryflaliine glats. Boyle. 
2. Bright; clear; pellucid; tranfparent. 
The clarifving of water is an experiment tend- 
. ing to che health; befides the pleafure of the eye, 
when water is eryflalline. tis effected hy cafting 
in and placing pebbles at the hcad of the current, 
that the water may frain through them. - 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
He on the wings of cherub rode fublime 
On the eryfalline fky, in faphir thron'd 
liluftrious far and wide. Milton. 
CRYSTALLINE Humour, n. f. The fecond 
humour of the eye, that lics immediate- 
ly next to the aqueous behind the uvea, 
oppoñte to the papilla, nearer to the fore 
part than the back part of the globe. 
Ir is the leaftof the humours, but much 
more folid than any of them. Its figure, 
which is convex on both fides, refem- 
bles two unequal fegments of fpheres, 
of which the moft convex is on its back- 
Vou. I. 


CRUB 
fide, which makes a fmall cavity in the 
glaffy humour in which it lies. It is 
covered with 4 fine coat, called aranea. 
The parts of the eye are made convex, and 
efpecially the eryflalline bumour, which is of a len- 


ticular figure, convex on both fides. 
w Ray en the Creation. 


CRYSTALLIZATION. 2. f. [from eryfal- 
lize.] i 
1. Congelation into cryftals. 

Such a combination of faline particles as refem- 
bles the form of a cryftal, varioufiy modified, ac- 
cording to the nature and texture of the falts. The 
method is by diffolving any faline body in water, 
aad filtering it, to evaporate, till a film appear at 
the top, and then let it Rand to foot; and this it 
does by that attra@ive force which is in all bodies, 
and particularly in falt, by reafon of its folidity : 
whereby, when the menftrunm.or fivid, in which 
fuch particles Row, is fated enough or evaporated, 
fo that the faline particles are within each other's 
attractive powers, they draw one another more 
than they are drawn by the fluid, then will they 
yun into cryfta!s. And this is peculiar to thofe, 
that, let them be ever fo much divided and reduced 
into minute particles, yet when they are formed 
into cryftals, they each of them reaffume their 
proper fhapes ; fo that one might as eafily diveft 
them of their faltnefs, as of their figure. This 
being an immutable and perpetual law, by knowing 
the figure of the eryftals, we may underitand what 
the texture of the particles ought to be, which can 
form tbofe cryftals; and, on the other hand, by 
Knowing the texture of the particles, may be de- 
termined the figure of the cryftals. Quincy. 

2. The mafs formed by congelation or 
concretion. 

All natural metallick and mineral eryfallizations 
were effected by the water, which firft brought the 
particles, whereof cach confits, out from amorigft 

` the matter of the ftrata. Woodward's Nar. Hif. 


To Cry sTauuize. v. a. [from eryfal.] 
To caufe to congeal or concrete in cryf- 
tals, k 

If you diffolve copper in egua fortis, or Spirit of 
nitre, you may, by eryfallizing the folution, ob 
tain a goodly blue, m Boyle. 

To CRY'STALLIZE. ve n. To coagulate, 


congeal, concrete, or fhoot into cryftals. 
Recent urine will eryflallize by infpiffation, and 

afford a falt neither acid nor alkaline. 
5 Arbuthnot on Aiiments. 


CUB. 2. f: [of uncertain etymology.] 
1. The young of a beat; generally of a 
bear or fox. 
1 would outfare the fterneft eyes that look, 
Pluck the young fuckling cubs from the fhe-bear. 
Slakepeore. 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear wouid 
couch, 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf, 
Keep their fur dry. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
In the eagle's deitroying ane tox’s cuts, there *s 
power executed with appreffion. L’Eftrange. 
z. The young of a whale, perhaps of any 
viviparous fifi, 
Two aught whales, which {welling feas had 
toft, 
One as a mountain vaf, and with her came 
A cub, not much inferior to his dame. Waller. 
3. In reproach or contempt, a young boy 
or girl, , 
O thou diffembling cub? what wik thon be, 
When time hath fow'd a grizzle on thy cafe? 
Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow, . 
That thine own trip fhall be thine overthrow ? 
ý Shakefpeares 
O moft comical fight! a country fquire, with 
the equipage of a wife and two daughters, came 
to Mr. Snipwel’s fhop laft night; but, fuch two 
unlicked cubs ! _ Congreve. 


CUB 


To Cur. v. a. [from the nom.] To 
bring forth: ufed of beafts, or of a 
woman in contempt. 

Cubb'din a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid, 
On a brown george with loufy fwabbers fed 5 
Dead wine, that stinks of the Borrachi , fup 
From a foul jack, or greafy maple cup. ' 
Drydens Perfus. 
Cusa’tion. 2. f. [eubatio, Latin.] 'The 


a&t of lying down. Dia. 
Cu’satory. adj. [from cube, Lat.) Re- 
cumbent. = Dia. 


CUBATURE. n. f. [from cube], The find- 
ing exattly the folid content of any pro- 
pofed body. Harris. 

CUBE. 2. f. [from xiGs;, a die.] 

1. [In geometry.] A regular folid body, 
confifting of fix fyaare and equal faces 
or fides, and the angles all right, and 
therefore equal. - Chambers. 

2. [In arithmetick.] See Curier Number. 

All the mafter planets mave about the fun at 
feveral diftances, as their common centre, and 
with different velocities. This common law bzing 
obferved in.all of them, that the fquares of the 
times of the revolutions are proportional to the 
cubes of their diftances. Grew's Cofmelogia. 


Cure Rost. Ju. f. The origin of a 
Cu’sicKk Root. i cubick number; or a 
number, by whofe multiplication into 
itfelf, and again into the produ, any 
given number is formed: thus two is 
the cube-root of eight. Chambers. 
Cu’ses. m. f. A fmall dried fruit refem- 
bling pepper, but fomewhat longer, of a 
greyifh brown colour on the furface. It 
has an aromatick fmell, and is acrid te 
the tate. Cudebs are brought from 

' Java. Hill. 
Aromaticks, as cubebs, cinnamon, and nutmegs, 

are ufually put into erude poor wines, to give them 
more oily fpirits. Fleyer on the Humours 


aa b adj, [from cube.] 


t. Having the form 
cube. 

‘A clofe veffel, containing ten cubical feet of air, 
will not fuffer a wax candle of an ounce to burn 
in it above an hour before it be futfocated. 

Wilkins Moth. Mage 

It is above a hundred to one, againft any parti- 
celas throw, that you do not caft any given fe: of 
faces with four evbical dice; becaufe there are fp 
many feveral combinations of the fix faces of four 
dice, Bentley's Scrminss 

2. It is applied to numbers. | 

‘The numter of tour, multiplied into itfelf, pro- 
duceth the fyuaie number of ‘fixteen ; and that 
aguin multiplied by four, produceth ‘the cubick 
number of fixry-fuur. Jf we fhould fuppof; a 
multitude actually infinite, thee mult be infinite 
roots, and fquaig and click numbers ; yet, of ne- 
ceffity, the rove is'but the fourth part of the 
fquart, and the fixteentl part of the cubick num- 
bers” Hale's Origin of Afankind. 

The number of ten hath been as highiy extol- 
led, as containing even, odd, long and plain, qua- 
drate and cubical numbers. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Cu’sicaLness. x. f. [from cubical.] ‘The 
ftate or quality of being cubical. ‘ 
Cusi’cuLary. adj. [eubiculim, Latin.] 

Fitted for the polture of lying down. 

Cuftom, by degrees, changed their cudicudury 
beds into difcubitory, and introduced a fathion to 
go from the baths unto thefe. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Cu’nirorm. adj. [from cube and fornaz] 
Of the thape of a cube. = 
3M C’URIT. 


or properties of a 


- 


e 


CUE 
“CUBIT. x. f [from cubitus, Latin] A 


mealure in ufe among the ancients; 
which was originally the diftance from 
the eibow, bending inwards, to the 
extremity of the middle finger. This 
mea(ure is the fourth part of a well- 
proportioned man’s ftature. Some fix 
the Hebrew cubit at twenty inches and 
a half, Paris meéafure ; and others at 
eighteen. Calmet. 
‘rem the tip of the elbow to the end of the long 
finger, is halt a yard, and a quarter of the ftature ; 
and makes avadit, the firit meature we read of, the 
ark of Noah being rramed and meafured hy cubits, 
Holdir on Times 

Meaford by cubit, length, and breadth, and 

heights Milton. 

The Jews uled two forts of exbits; the facred, 
and the profase ur common onc. 

Arburbrot on Meafures. 

When on the goddef firit I caft my fight, 
Scarce feem'd her ftature of a cukir height. Pepe, 

Cu’sitar. adj. [cubitalis, Latin.] Con- 
taining only the length of a cubit. 

The watchmen of Tyre might well be called 
pygmies, the towers of that city being fo high, 
that unto men below they appeared in a cubital 
fature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


‘Cu’cxinesroot n. / An engine invent- f 


ed for the punishment of {colds and un- 
quiet women, which, in ancient times, 
was called tumbrel. Covell. 
- 'Thefe mounted on a chair-curule, 

Which moderns call a cuching-frool, 

Mareh proudly to the river's ide,  fJudibras. 

CUCKOLD. 2. f: [cocu, Fr. from coukoo.] 

One that is married to an adulterefs ; 
one whofe wife is falfe to his bed. 

But for all the whole world; why, who would 
not make her hufband a cuckold, ‘to make him a 
monarch? I fhould venture purgatory for `t. 

Shakelpeare’s OtbcHlo. 
There have been, 
Or I am much deceiv'd, cuckolds cre now; 
And many a man there is, ev’n at this prefent, 
Now while I {peak this, holds his wife by th’arm, 
That little thinks the has been fluic'd in *s abfence. 
Shekefpeare. 
For though the law makes null th’ adulterer’s 
deed 

“Of lands to'her, the cuckold may fucceed. 
Dryden's Fuveral. 

Ever fince the reign of king Charles H. the 
alderman is made a cutkeld, the deluded virgin is 
debauched, and adultery and fornication are com- 
mitted behind the ftencs. Swift. 

Jo CUCKOLD. V. a. ` 7 
1. Tocorrupt a man’s wife ; to bring upon 
a man the reproach of having an adul- 
terous wife; to roba man of his wife’s 
fidelity. 
It thou canft' cuckold him, thou do'h thyfelf a 
pleafure, and me a fport. Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 
‘2, To wrong ahufband by unchattity. 
But-fuffer not thy wife abroad to roam, ` 
Nor ftrut in ftecets with amazonian pace; 
For that °a to cuckold thee before thy face. 
Dryden's Juvenal, 
Cu’cKxonny. adj. [from cuckold. ] Hav- 
ing the qualities of a cuckold; poor ; 
mean; cowardly; fneaking. 

Poor cuckaldly knave, I know him not: yet I 
wrong him to calf him poor; they fay the jealous 
knave bath mafies of money. 

Shakelpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

CU'CKOLDMAKER. n, fe [ cuckold and 

makłe.] One that makes a prattice of 
corrupting wives. 

Ir l fpared any that had a head to hit, either 


CIUC 


young or old, he or the, cuckold, or cuckeldriaker, 
let me never hops to fee a chineagain. 
Shakefpeare's Herry Vk. 
Onc Hernando, cuckolimaker of this city, con- 
trived to fteal her away. — Dryden's Spanish Friar. 
Cu’cxotpom. n. f. [from cuckold. 
1. The a& of adultery. 
She is thinking on nothing but her colonel, and 
cor piring cuckeidom againft me. Dryd. Spanijh Fr. 
z. The ftate of a cuckold. 
It is a true faying, that the laft man of the 
parifh that knows of his cuckoldem, is himfelf. 
Arbutbute’s Jobn Bull. 
CUCKOO. x, f [euculs, Lat. cavccw, 
Welth ; coce, French; cofkocé, Dutch.] 
1. A bird which appears in the fpring, 
and‘is faid to fuck the eggs of other 
birds, and lay her own to be hatched in 
their place: from which pra€tice, it was 
ufual to alarm a hufband, at the ap- 
proach of an adulterer, by calling cuc- 
foo; which, by miftake, was in time 
applied to the hufband. ‘This bird is 
remarkable for the uniformity of his 
note, from which his' name in moft 
tongues feems to have been formed. 
Finding Mopfa, like a cuckeo by a nightingale, 
alone with Pamela, ] came in. Sidney. 
The merry cuckoo, meffenger of fpring, 
His trumpet thrill hath thrice already founded. 


Speufer. 
The plain fong cuckoo gray, 
Whofe note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not anfwer, nay. Shakefpeares 
Take heed, have open eye; for thieves dd foot 


by night, 
Take heed ere femmer comes, or exekco birds af- 
fright. Shukefpeare. 


I deduce, 
From the firft note the hollow cuckoo fings, 
The fymyphony of fpring; and touch a theme 
Unknown to fame, the paflion of the grove. 
k Té omfone 
2. Itisa name of contempt. 

Why, what arafcal art thou, then, to praile him 
fo for running! ——=A-horfeback, ye cuckoo ;— 
but a-foot, he will not budge a foot. 

Shakefpearc’s Henry 1V. 
ne fe [eardamiuus, 


Lat.] The name 


Cu’cxoo-BUD. 
Cu’cKk00-FLOWER. 
of a flower. 
When daizies pied, and vio'ets blue, 
And euchzo-uds of yellow hue, a 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shake/peare., 
Nettles, cuckco-flocuers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds. Shak. King Lear. 
Cu’cxoo-spiTTLe. x. fe [cuckoo and /pit- 
Prien 

Cuckso-fpittie, or woodfeare, is that fpumous dew 
or exudation, or both, found upon plants, efpe- 
cially about the joints of lavendar and rofemary ;° 
obfervable with us about the latter end of May. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cu’cuLvaTe. | adj. [cxcullatus, hooded, 
Cu’cuLLaTeD. Latin.] 
1. Hooded ; Covered as with a hood or 
cowl, , 
2. Having the refemblance or thape of a 
hood. 

They are differently cucullated, and capuched 
upon the head and back. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 

Cu’cumBer. 2. fe [cucumis, Latin.] The 
name of a plant, and alfo of the fruit of 
that plant. 

Ir hath a Hower confifting of one tingle leaf, bell 
fhaped, and expanded toward the tap, and cat into 
many fegments; of which fome are male, or bar- 
ren, having no embryo, but only a large ftyle in 
the middle, charged with the farina: others‘are 
female, or fruitful, being faftened to an embiyu, 


CUD 
é . 
which is afterwards changed into a Bethy fruit, for 
the moft part oblong and turbinated, which is 
divided into three or four cells, inclofing many ob- 
long feeds. “The fpeciesare, t. ‘The common cu- 
cumber. 2. Thewhite cocumber. 3. The long 
Turky cucumber. Miter. 
Ilow cucumbers along the furface creep, 

With crooked bodies and with bellies deep. 

s Dryden's Virgil, 

CUCURBITACEOUS. adj. [from ler- 
bita, Latin, a gourd.) 

Cucurbitaceous plants are thofe which refemble 

a gourd; fuch as the pumpion and melon. 

Chamberse 
Cu’curBiTE. x. fe (cucurbita, Latin.) 
A chymical veffel, commonly called a 
body, made of earth or glafs, in the thape- 
of a gourd, and therefore called cucur- 
bite. Quincy. 
I have, for curiofity’s fake, diftilled quickfilver 
in a cucurbite, fitted with a capsercus glafs head. 
Royle on Colourse 
Let common yellow fulphur be put intoa ru- 
curbite glafs, apon which pour the ftrongeft agua 
artis. Mortimer. 
CUD. x». J: [cud, Saxon.] That food which 
is repofited in the firft fomach iu order 
to rumination, or to be chewed again. 
Many times, when my miaiter’s cattle came 
hither to chew their cud in this freth place, 1 might 
fee the young bull teftity his love. Sidndy, 
“You range the pathlefs wood, 

While ona flow’ry bank he chews the cud. Dryd. 
Cu’ppen. } 2. /- [without etymology.] A 
Cuppy. clown ; a ftupid ruftick ; a 

low dolt: a low bad word. 

` The flavering cudden, propp’d upon his Raff, 

Stodd ready gaping with a grinning laugh. Dryden. 
To Cu’poLE. v. n. [a low word, I be- 

lieve, without etymology.}] To lic clofe ; 
to fquat. 
Have yau mark'd a partridge quake, 
Viewing the tow‘ring faleon nigh? 
* She cuddles low behind the brake 5 
Nor would the ftay, nordarts fhe fly. Pricer. 


CUDGEL. z. f. [Audf, Dutch] 
1. A ftick to ftrike with, lighter than a 
club, fhorter than a pole. s 

Vine twigs, while they are green, are'brittle; yet 
the wood, dried, is extreme tough ; and was ufed 
by the captains of armies, amongft the Romans, for 
their cudge/s. Bacon. 

“Do not provoke the rage of tones 

And cudge’: to thy hide and bones : 
Tremble and vani.s. Hudibras, 

The afs was quickly given to underftand, with a 
‘good cudgel, the difference betwixt the one playfel- 
low and the other. L'Efrange. 

His furly officer ne'er fail’d to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. 

» Drydens Juvenal. 

This, if well refe&ed on, would make people 
more wary in the ufe of the rod aod the c#dge/. 

Locke. 

The wife Cornelius was convinced, that the(e, 
being polemical arts, could no more be learned 
alone than fencing or cudgel-playing. 

Avbutknot and Pope. 

z. To crofs the CuncELs, is to forbear the 

conteit, from the practice of cudgel- 
players to lay one over the other. 

It is much better to give way, than it would 
be tu contend at fir, and then either to erofs rhe 
cudgels, or to be baffled in the conclufion. LEfr. 

To Cu’nceL. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To beat with a flick. 

My lord, he {peaks moft vilely of you, like a 
foul-mouthed man as he is; and faid he would 
cudgel you. Shukelp. Henry 1V. 

The afs courting his mafter, ju@ as the fpaniel 
had doat, inftead of being ttroked and made much 

of, 


GUR 


‘of, is only rated off and exdgelled for all his court- 
thip. ; r Séuth. 
‘Three duels he fought, thrice ventur'd his life ; 

Went home, and was cudgell'd again by his Seif 

6 sift. 

2. To beat in general. 

Cudgel! thy brains no more about it ; for your 
dull afs will not mend his pate with beating. 

Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

A goed woman happened to pafs by, as a com- 
pany of young fellows were cudgeliing a walnut-tree, 
and afked them what they did that for. L’Eftran. 

Cuncer-rroor. adj. Able to refit a 
ftick. 

His doublet was of fturdy buff, 

And though not fword, yetcudgel-proof. Hudibris. 

Cu’ote. #./. A fmall fea-fith. 

Of round fith there are britt, fprat, cudles, eels. 

Carey» 

Cu’nween. a. f. [from cud and weed.] A 
plant. Miller. 

Cuer. n. f. [queue, a tail, French.] 

1. The tail or end of any thing ; as, the 
long curl of a wig. 

2. The laft word of a fpeech, which the 
player, who is to anfwer, catches, and 
regards as intimation to begin. 

Pyramus, you begin: when you have fpoken 
your fpeech, enter into that brake ; and fo every 
one according to h's cue. 

Shukelpeare’s Midhammer Night's Dream. 

3. A hint; an intimatton; a fiort direc- 
tion. 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he thould weep for her ? What would he do, 
Had he the mative and the cee for plion 
That I have ? He wuuld drown the ftage with tears. 

Shakelpeare. 

Let him know how many fervants there are, of 
both fexes, who expect vails 3 and give them their 
cue to attend in two lines, as he Icaves the houfe. 


Swift. 


Ci i, 
Clapping farces afted by the court, 
While the peers ruff to make the rabble fport. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
To Curr. v. a. 
1. To ftrike with the fif. 
PI affer him again, and beat him.—-—-= 
=——Do, cuf him foundly; but never draw thy 
fword. 


kicked ? Congreve’s Old Bachelor. 
2. To ftrike with the talons. 

Thofe lary owls, who, perch’d near fortune's top, 
Sit only watchful with their heavy wines ‘ 
To cuff down new-ficdg'd virtues, that would rife 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmoni- 

ous. : Orcvaye 

The daftard crow, that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring, 
Who, fare in numbers, cuff the noble bird. Dryden. 

They with their quills did all rhe hurt they cou’d, 
And cuff"d the tender chickens from their rood. 

Dryden. 
3. To ftrike with the wings. ‘This feems 
improper, 

Hov'ring aboyt the coaft, they make their moan, 
And cuff the clis with pinions not their own. 

Dryden's Encid, 
Curr. n. f. [cocge, French.] Part of the 
fleeve. e : 

He railed at fops; and, infead of the common 
fathion, he would vifit his miitrefs in a morning 
gawn, band, thort cuffi, and a neaked beard. 

Arbuthnot. 
Cui’xace, mf The making up of twine 
into fuch forms, as it is commonly fram- 
ed into for carrtage to other places. 
Cowell. 
CUIRASS. 2. f. [cwirafé, Fr. from cuir, 
leather ; coraccio, Ital.] A breaftplate. 

The lance purfued the voice without delay, 
And pierc’d his cairafs, with fuch fury fent, 

And fign'd his bofom with a purple dint. Dryden. 


4. The part which any man is to play in| Cutra‘sster, x. /- [from eaira/s.] A man 


his turn. 
r Hold your bands, 

Foth you of my inclining, and the reft : 
Were it my cue to fight, J fhould have known it 
Without a prompter. Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 

Neither is Otto here a much more taking gen- 
tleman: nothing appears in his cue to move pity, 
or any way make the audience of his party. 

Rymer’s Tragedies of the lafl Age. 


at arms ;, a foldier in armour. 

The field, all iron, caft a gleaming brown, 
Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuiraffiers, all in fteel, for anding fight. 


Milton. 


The picture of St. George, wherein he is de- 
feribed like a cutraffer, or horfeman completely 
armed, is rather a fymbolical image than any pro~ 
per figure. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


. Humour ; temper of mind: a low word. | Cursu. 2. /. [ewif, French.] The armour 


“CUERPO. n. f. [Spanith.] To be in 


cuerpo, is to be without the upper coat’ 


or cloke, fo as to difcover the trne fhape 
of the cuerpo or body. 
Expos'd in cuerpo to their rage, 


Without my arms and equipage, Hadibras. 


CUFF. n f. [xuffa, a battle; xaffare, to, 


fight, Ital.) 
1. A blow with the fit; abox ; a ftroke. 
The prieft let fall the book, 
And ag he ftoop'd again to take it up, 
‘The mad-brain‘d bridegroom took him fuch aeaf, 
That down fell priet and book, and book and 
preft. Shakefpeare. 
There was no money bid for argument, unlefs 
the poet and the player went to cuffs in the quef- 
tion. Shabelpearc. 
He gave her a cuff on the ear, and fhe would 
prick him witb her knirting-necdle. e 
aArbutkncts John Bull. 
Their own fects, which now lie dormant, would 
be foon at cuffs gain with cach other about power 
and prefermente Swift. 
z. It is ufed of birds that fight with their 
talons. 7 x 
To Curr. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
fight ; to feuiie, . 


that covers the thighs. 
I faw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His cuifhes on his thighs, gallantly grm‘d, 
Rife from the ground like a feather’d Mercury. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

The croflet fome, and fome the cuifoes mould, 
With Gilver plated, and with ductile gold. 

à Drydens ZEncid. 

But what bad our author to wouad AEneas with 
at fo critical atime? And how came the cuifber 
to be worfe tempered than the reft of his armour ? 

Dryden. 
Cu’tpees. x. f. [colidei, Lat.] Monks 
in Scotland. 
Cu’Lerace. m f The fame plant with 
ARSE-SMART. ‘Ainfucorth, 
Cu’tinary. adj. [culina, Latin) Re- 
lating to the kitchen; relating to the 
att of cookery. 

Great weight may condenfe thofe vapours and 
exhalations, as foon as they thal! at any time begin 
to afcend from the fun, and make thei prefently 
fall back again into him, and by that adtion in- 
creafe his heat; much after the manner that, in 
our earth, the air increafes the heat of a culinary 
Rie. letuton. 

To thofe who, by reafon of their northern 
cxpofition, will be {till forced tu be at the expence 


a Sbakefpeare. |. 
Were not you, my friend, abufed, and cuffed, and |, 


CUL 


of culinary fires, it will reduce. the price of their 
manufacture. i y Arbutl ere 


‘To CULL. v. a. [exeillir, French.) «Fo 


fele& from others’; to pick opt of many. 
The beft of every thing they had being culled out 
for themfelves, if there were in their flocks any 
poor difeafed thing:not worth the keepjng, they 
thought it good enough for the altar of God. 
Hocker. 
Our engines fhall be bent 
Againft the brows of this refitting town : p 
Call for our chiefeft men of difcipline, ‘ 
To cull the plots of beft advantage. Shak. K. Fob 
Like. the bee, rulling from ev'ry flow’r, 
Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with 
honey. Shakefpearz. 
I do remember an apothecary 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Cilling of fimples. Sbakefpeare’s Romeo and Fulicts 
Then in a moment fortune fhall cul? forth, 
Outof one fide, her happy minion. Sak. K. Jobn. 
The choiceftof the Britih, the Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman laws, being culled, as it were, this 
grand charter was extracted. m- 
Howvel’s Parley of Beafts. 
When at flow’rs of rhetorick thou would'ft 
full, y 
Truft nature, do nnt labour to be dull. 
From his herd he cult, 
For flaughter, four the faireft of his bulls, 
i Dryden's Virgil. 
When the current pieces of the fame denpmi- 
nation are of diferent weights, then the traders 
in money cul out the heavier, and melt them duwn 


Dryden 


with profit. Locke. 
With humble duty, and officious hafte, 
Vil cui? the fartheft-mead for thy repat.  Prir, 


The various off rings of the world appear : 
From cach the nicely culs with curious coil, > | 
And decks the goddefs with the glitt’ring (pci). 

Pepe. 

CU'LLER. a. `f. [from cuil] One Rio 
icks or choofes. E, 

CU'LLION. 2. f: [coglione a fool, Ital. or 

perhaps from feullion. It feems to iir- 

port meannefs rather than folly.]) A 

fcoundrel ;"a mean wretch. Ww. 

Such a one as leaves a gentleman, 5 
And makes a god of fuch a cullione , 

Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrerv, 

Up to the breach, you dogs 5 avaunt, you cu liont 

© Skatefpeares 

Cu’Liionvy. adj. [from culion.) Hav- 

ing the qualities of a cullion; mean; 
bafe, 

PH make a fop o’ th’ moonthine of you: you 
whorefon, culfisa’y, barber-monger, draw. . 

: r Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
CuU'LLUMBINE. n. f. [more properly {pele 
CorumsBine.} The flowers of this 
plant are beantifully vartegated* with 
blue, purple, red, and white. Miller, 

Her goodly bofom, like a ftrawberry bed 5 

Her neck, like to a bunch of cullumgbines. Spenfer. 


CU'LLY, 2. f. [coglione, Ital. a fool.] -A 
man deceived or impofed, upon ; as by 
fharpers, or a rumpet. 

Why fhould you, whofe mother-wits 
Are furnith'd wich all perquifites, 
B' allow’d to put all tricks upon 
Our euily fex, and we ufe none? Hudibrar. 
Yee the rich ce/lies may their boatting {pare :) 
They purchafe but fophitticated ware. Dryden. 
Lic takes it in mighty dudgeon, becaufe t won't 
let him make me over by deed as his taw ful cody. 
- slrbutkrote 

To Cu'Liy. v. a. [from the noun.}] ‘To 
befool; to cheat; to trick; to deceive ; 
to impofe upon, 

Cutmtreroys. adj. [culaus and fero, 
Latin.] 


3M2 Culmifirous 


CWL i 


Culmiferous planta are fuch as have a fmooth 
jointed ftalk, and ufually hollow; and at each 
joint the falk is wrapped about with fingle, nar- 
row, long, tharp-pointed leaver, and their feeds are 
contained in chafly hufks. uincy. 

There are alfo feveral forts of graffes, both of 
the Cyprus and culm'fereus kinds; fome with 
broader, others with narrower Ivaves. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom 
is taken from the farinaceous er mealy fecds of 
fome culmiferous plants; as oats, barley, wheat, 
rice, rye, maize, panic, millet. Arbuthnot. 


To CULMINATE. v. x. (culmen, Lat.] 

To be vertical; to be in the meridian. 

Far and wide his eye commands : 

For fight no obftacle found here, er fhad-, 

But alf funthine ; as when his beams at noon 

Culminate from th’ equator. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

CULMINATION. 2. f. [from culminare.) 

The tranfit of a planet through the me- 

ridian. 

CULPABILITY, 2. f. [from culpable.) 

Blameablenefs. : 

CULPABLE. adj. [culpadilis, Latin.) 
3. Criminal. 

Proceed no ftraiter gainft our uncle Glo’fler, 
Than from true evidence of good eftcem 
He be approv'd lo pragtice cu/pable. Shak. Hen. VI. 

2.-Guilty: with of i 

Thefe being perhapa culpable of this crime, or 

favourers of their friends.  Spenjer’s State of Irel. 
3. Blameable ; blameworthy. 

The wifdom of God fettcth beture us in Scripture 
fo many admirable patterns of virtue, and no one 
of them without fomewhat noted wherein they 
were culpable; to the end that to Him alone it 
might always be acknowledged, Thou only ert boly, 
Thou only art jup. Hooker. 

All fuch ignorance is voluntary, and therefore 
eulpable ; forafmuch as it was in every man’s power 
to have prevented it. South. 

Cu'cpasrensss. 2. f. [from _culpable.] 

Blame; guilt. ¢ = 
Cu’Lpasty. adv. [from culpable.| Blame- 

ably; criminally. 

If we p:rform this duty pitifully and eu/pably, it 

Sa not to be expected we Mould communicate helily. 

k Taşkr. 

Cvu’LrRIT. «.f [About this word there 
is great difpute. Jt is ufed by the judge 
at criminal trials, whe, when the pri- 
foner declares himfelf not guilty, and 
puts himfelf npon his trial, anfwers, 

Culprit, God fend thee a good deliverance. 

It as likely that it is a corruption of 

Qu) il paroît, agy it fo appear; the with 

of the judge being that the prifoner 
may be found innocent.) A man ar- 
raigned before his judge. 

‘The knight appear'd, and hlence they proclaim , 
Then firt the culprit arfwer'd to his name; 

And, after forms nf liw, was laft requir'd 
To nane thegsing that woman mott defir’d. Dryd. 

An aothor Is inthe condition of a cu’prit 3 the 
pubtick are his judges: by allowing too much, and 
conde{cending tco fa- he may injure his own caule ; 

and, by p&tadirg and affecting too boldly, he may 

diple f- the ccurt. Price's Preface to Solomon. 
Cutter. n.f. [eulter, Latin.) The iron 
of the plough perpendicular to the fhare. 
It is commonly written coulter. 
Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Deoh root up n; white that the cufter rufts 

That fhould devacinate fuch favagery. 

p Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
To CULTIVATE. v. a. [cultiver, Fr.) 
1. To forward or improve the produét of 

the earth by manual induftry. 


2. To improve; to meliorate. 


CULTIVA TON. 2. f. [from a 
1. The art or practice of improving foils, 


2. Improvement in general; promotion ; 


Cutriva’ror. n. f. [from cultivate.] One 


CUL 
Thofe excellent feeds implanted in your birth, 
will, if cultivated, be moft flourifhing in produc- 
tion; and, as the foil is good, and nocoft nor care 


wanting to improve it, we muft entertain hopes of 
the richeft harveft. Felton on the Clafficks. 


Were we but lefs indulgent to our faults, _ + 
And patience had to cu/tiwate our thoughts, 
Our mufe would flourifh. Walter. 
To make man mild and fociable to man, 
To cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifdum, difcipline, and liberal arts, 
Th’ embtllithments of life. Addifon’s Cats. 


and forwarding or meliorating vegeta- 
bles. 


melioration. 

An innate light difcovers the common notions 
of good and evil, which, by cultivation and im- 
provement, may be advanced to higher and brighter 
difcoveries. 4 South. 

A foundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of 
learning, are required to give a feafoning to retire- 
ment, aod make us tafte the bleffing. Dryden. 


who improves, pramotes, or meliorates ; 
or endeavours to forward any vegetable 


produét, or any thing elfe capable of 


improvement. 

Ic has been lately complained of, by fome cxl- 
thvatprs of clover grafs, that from a great quantity 
of the feed not any grafs {prings up. Boyle. 


CU’LTURE. 2. f [eultura, Latin. } 
1. The att of cultivation ; the act of tilling 


the ground ; tillage. 

Give us feed unto our heart, and cu/ture to our 
underftanding, that there may come fruit of it. 

2 Efdras, viii. 6. 

Thefe three lat were Mower than the ordinary 
wheat of itfelf, and thia ez/twre did rather retard 
than advance. Bacon. 

‘The plough was not invented till after the de- 
luge; the earth requiring little or no care or cul- 
ture, tut yielding its increafe freely, and without 
Jabcur and toil. Woodward. 

Where grows ?-—Where grows it not? If vain 

our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the foil. 
Fix'd to no fpot is happinefa fincere. Pope. 
They rofe as vigorous as the fun ; 
Then to the exfture of the willing glebe. Tbomfor. 
z. Art of improvement and meliorattan. 

One might wear any paffion ont of a family by 
culture, as fkilful gardeners blot a colour out of a 
tulip that hurts its beauty. Tatler. 


To Cu'LTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


cultivate; to manure; to till. It is ufed 

by Thomfonx, but without authority. 
Cu'rver. x. f [columba, Lat. culpne, Sax.] 

A pigeon. An old word. 

Had he fu done, he liad him fnatch’d away, 
More light than cu/ver in the fauleun’s fift. Spenfer. 
Whence, borne on liquid wing, 

The founding culver fhoots. Tbomfon's Spring. 
Cu’tverin. ne f. [colowurine, French.] 

A fpecics of ordnance: originally a 

hawk. 


A whole cannon requires, for every charge, forty 


pounds of powder, and a bullet of fixty -four 


pounds; aculeerin, fixteen pounds of powder, and 

a bullet of nineteen pounds ; a demi-cu/verin, nine 

pounds of powder, aod a bullet of twelve pounds. 
Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

Here a well polifh'd mall gives us the jay 

To fee our prince hia matchtefs force employ : 

No fooner haa he touch'd the flying ball, 

Bue tis already more than half the mall ; 

And fuch a fury from his arm `t has got, 

As froma fmoaking eu/isria ‘twere hote Waller. 


CUM 


Cu’tverxery. n. jJ- A flower. 


Locking down the meadows I could fee a girl 
cropping culverkeys and cowflips, to make gar- 
Jands. Walton's Anglers 


To CUMBER. v. a. [Aommeren, kamberen, 


to difturb, Dutch.] 


t. Toembarrafs; toentangle; to obftruct. 


Why afks he what avails him not in fight, 
And would but cumber and retard his fight, 
In which his only excellence is plac’d? 
You give him death, that intercept his hafte. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, ` 
Clogg'd with hia cloaths, and cumber'd with his 
years. Dryden, 
The learning and maftery of a tongue, being 
uneafy and unpleafant enough in itfelf, fhould aot 
be cumbered with any other difficulties, as is done 
in this way of proceeding. Locke. 


2. To crowd or load with fomething ufe- 


lefs. 
Let it not cumber your better remembrance. 
Shakc{peare’s Timona 
The multiplying variety of arguments, efpecially 
frivolous ones, Is not only loft labour, but cumbers 
the memory to no purpofe. Lockes 


3. To involve in difficulties and dangers ; 


to diftrefs. 
~  Domeftick fury, and fierce civil ftrife, 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. 
Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 


4. To bnfy ; to diftra& with multiplicity 


of cares. A 
Martha was cumbered about much ferving. Lukee 


5- To be troublefome in any place. 


Doth the bramble cumber a garden? It makes 
the better hedge; where, if it chances to prick 
the owner, it will tear the thief, Crew's Cofmologiae 


Cu’mBer. 2. f. [komber, Dutch.] Veža- 


tion; burdenfomenefs; embarrailment; 
obftruction; hindrance; difturbance ; 
diftrefs. 

By the occafion thereof I was broug'it to as great 
cumber and danger, as lightly any might efcape. 

j Sidruy. 

Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy eumbers foring. 

Spenfers 

The greateft thips are leaft ferviceable, go very 

deep in water, are of marvelluus charge and fearful 

eumber. Rakigh. 

CUMBERSOME. adj. [from cumber.] 


‘11. Troublefome; vexatious. 


Thinking it too early, ax long aa they had any 
day, to break nff fo pleafing a company, with 
going to perform a cumberfime obedience. Sidney. 

z. Burdenfome; embarraffing. 

I was drawn in to write the firit part by acci- 
dent, and to write tht fecond by forme defects in 
the firt: thefe are the cumberfome perquilites of 
authors. Arbuthnot on inertse 

3. Unwieldy; unmanageable. 

Very long tubes are cuméberfome, and {carce to be 

readily managed. Newton's Optichs. 

Cu’mBersomety. adv. [from cumber- 
fome.] In atrovblefome manner; ina 
manner that produces hindrance and 
vexation. 

Cu’mnersomeness. 2. f. [from cumber- 
Jome.) Encombrance ; hindrance ; ob- 
firaction. 

Cu’mprance. z. f. [from camber. ] 
Burden ; hindrance ; impediment. 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wife mao’s cxebrance, ìf not fnare ; more apt 
To flacken virtue, and abate her edge, 
Than prompt her tu do aught may merit praife. 
Milton 
Cu’mBrous, adj, [from cumber.] 
t. Troublefome 5 vexatious; difturbing. 
A cloud 


CUN 


A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him moleR, 
All ttriving to infix their feeble Rings, 
That from their noyance he no where cad reft. 


e Spenfer. 
Z. Oppreffive ; burdenfome. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much! Bent rather, how 1 may be quit, 
Faire and eafielt, of this cumbrous charge. Milton. 

They rear’d him from the ground, 
Aad from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound 5 


Then lanc’d a vein. Dryden. 
Poffeflion's Joad was grown fo great, ' 
He funk beneath the cumbreus weight. Swift. 


3. Jumbled ; obftrućting each other. 
Swift to their feveral quartera hafted then 

The cumbreus elements, carth, flood, air, fire. Afile. 
Cu’merey. mf. (confelida.] A medicinal 

part. 
Cumin. af. [cuminum, Latin.) A plant. 
Miller. 
eyes 

Spenfer. 

Yo CUMULATE. v. a. [ewmula, Latin.] 
’ To heap together. 

A man tbat beholds the mighty fhoals of shells, 
bedded and cumulated, heap upon heap amongft 
earth, will fcarcely conceive which way thefe could 
ever live. : Woodwerd. 

Cumura’rion, x. f- The ac of heaping 
together. Dia. 

Cuncra’tion. w. f- [cunfatio, Latin.] 
Delay ; procraftination ; dilatorinefs. 

It is moft certain, that the Englifh made oot 
their beft improvements of thefe fortunate events; 
and that efpecially by two miferable errours, cunc- 
tation in profecuting, and hafte in departure. 

Hayward. 

The fwiftet animal, conjoined with a heavy 
body, implies that common moral, fefina lente; 
and that celerity fhould always be contempered 
with cunétatisne Brown. 

CUNCTATOR. x. f. [Lat.] One given 
to delay ; a lingerer; an idler; a flug- 
gard. Not in ufe. r 

Others, being unwilling to difcourage fuch cunc- 
taters, always keep them up in good hope, that, if 
they are not yet called, they may yet, with the 
thief, be broagh in at the laf hour. 

Hammird’s Fundamentals. 

To Cunn, v. n. [from konaen, to know, 

Dutch.] To give notice: a provincial 
or obfolete word. Sec Conner. 

- They are dire€ted by a balker or huer on the 
cliff, who, difcerning the? courfe of the pilchard, 
cundeth, as they call it, the mafter of each boat. 

Carew" Survey of Cornwall. 

‘CUNEAL, adj. (cuneus, Latin.} Relat- 
ing to a wedge; having the form of a 
wedge. 

Cu’neaten. adj: [cuncus, Latin.] Made 
in form of a wedge. 

Co’neirorm. adj, [from cuneus and for- 
ma, Lat.j Having the form of a wedge. 

Cungsrorm Bongs. n. f. The fourth, 
fifth, and fixth bones of the foot; thus 
called from their wedgs-like fhape, be- 
ing large aboveand narrow below. Dia. 

Cu’nner. v. /. [lepas.) A kind of fith 
lefs than an oyfler, that fticks clofe to 
the rocks. Ainfworth. 

CUNNING. adj. [from connan, Saxon; 
konnen, Dut. to know. ] 

1. Skilful; knowing; well inflru@ed ; 
learned. 

Scheolmaters will I keep within my houfe, 

Fit to inftruét her youth.—-To cunning men 

I will be very kind; and Jiberal 

To mine own children, io good bringing up, Shak. 
2 


Rank fmelling rue, and cumin good for 


CUT ; 


I do prefent you with a man of mine, 
Cunning in muhck and the mathematicks, 
To inftru& her fully in thofe feiences., Shakcfp. 

Wherein is he good, but to tafte fack and drink 

it? Wherein cunning, but in craft? Wherein 
crafty, hut in villainy?  SBakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Send me now therefore a man cunning to work 
in gold and in filver, and that can fkill to cut and 
to grave. 2 Chronicles 
When Pedro does the lute command, 
She guides the cunning artift’s hand. 
. Performed with fkill ; artful. 
And over them Arachne high did lift > 
Her curnisgz web, and fpread her fubtile net, 
Enwrapped in foul fmoak, and clouds more black 
than jet. Spenfer. 
And there befide of marble ftone was built 
An altar, carv'd with ewenirg imagery ; 
On which true Chriftians blood was often fpilt, 
And holy martyrs often done to die. Spenfer. 
Once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning fi pattern of excelling nature, 
J know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relumine. Sdakefpeare’s Orbelle. 

3. Artfully deceitful ; fly ;- defigning ; 
trickilh ; full of fetches and ftrata- 
gems; fubtle’; crafty; fubdolous. 

Thefe fmall wares aad petty points of cunning 
are infinite, and it were a good deed to make a 
lit of them; for nothiog doth more hurt than 
that curning men pafs for wife. Bacor. 

Men will leave truth and mifery fo futh as love 
it; they are refolved ta be cunning: let others run 
the hazard of being fincere. South. 

4. Aed with fubtilty. 

The more he protefted, the more his father 
thought he diffembled, accounting his integrity to 
be but a cunning face of falfchood, Sidney. 

|Cu’nninc. m.f [cunntnge, Saxon.] 

t. Artifice ; deceit; flinefs; fleight ; 
craft; fubtilty; diffimulation; fraudu- 
lent dexterity, 

What if I be not fo much the poet, as even that 
miferable fubje&t of his cunning, whereof you 
{peak ? Sidrey. 

We take cunning for a finifter or crooked wif- 
dom; and certainly there is great difference be- 
tween a cunning man and a wife man, not only in 
point of honefty, but in point of ability. Bacon. 

Difcourage curning in a child; cunning is the 
ape of wifdom. Locke. 

2. Arts fkill; knowledge; right-hand 
cunning. 

Cu’nntinciy. adv. [from cunning.) Art- 
fully ; flily ; fubtilely; by fraudulent 
conitivance ; craftily. .. 

Amongft other crimes of this nature, there was 
diligent enquiry made of fuch aa had raifed and 
ditperfed a bruit and rumour, a little pefare the 


Prisr. 
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field fought, that the rebela had the day, and that 


the king’a army was overthrown, and the king 
fled; wheseby it was (uppofed, that many fuecours 
were cunningly put otf and kept back. 
Bacon's Henry Vil. 
I moft meet my danger, and defroy him firft; 
Bot cunningly and clofely. Denbam's Sophy. 
When ftock is high, they come between, 
Making by fecond hand their offers; 
Then cunningly retire unfeen, 
With each a million in his coffers. Swift. 
Cu’nninoman. n. f. [cunning and man.) 
A man who pretends to tell fortunes, 
or tcach how to recover ftolen goods. 
He fent him for a ttrong detachment 
Ot beadle, conflable, and watchmen, 
T' attack the cunningman, for plunder 
Committed falfely on his lumber. Hudibras. 
Cu’nninengss. n. f. [ from cunning. ] 
Deceitfulnefs ; flinefs. 
CUP. w. f [cup, Sax. kop, Dut. coupe, 
French. ] 
1. A {mall veflel to drink in, 


cu IP 


Thou fhalt deliver Pharaoh's cup into his hand’ 
after the former manner when thou watt his butter’ 
Genfis 
Ye heav'nly pow’rs, that guard 
The Britith ifles, fuch dire events remove 
Far from fair Albion; nor let civil broils 
Ferment from focial cups. Pkilips. 
2. The liquor contained in the cup; the 
draught. : 
Which when the vile enchanterefs perceiv’d, 
With cup thus tharm’d imparting fhe decciv’d. 


Spenfers 
- All friends thal! tafte ‘ 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cups of their defervings, Shake/p. King Lear, 


Wilt pleafe your lordthip, drink a cup of fack ? 


Shatefpearce 
They that never had the ufe 
Of the grape’s furprifing juice, 
To the firt delicious cup 
All their reafon render up. Wallers 


The beft, the deareft fav’rite of the fky 
Muft tafte that cup; for man is born to die. 
Pope's Odyffiy. 
3+ [In the plural.] Social entertainment ; 
merry bout. 
Then fhall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth as houfehold words, 
Be in their flowing cups frethly remember'd. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry Vo 
Let us fuppofe that I were reafoning, as one 
friend with another, by the firefide, or in our cups, 
without care, without any great affection to either 
party. Knollese 
It was near a miracle to fee an old man filent, 
finee talking is the difeafe of age; but, amongtt 
tupt, makes fully a wonder. Ben Fonfen’s Difco 
Thence from cups to civil broils 1 Miltone 
Amidft his cups with fainting thiv’ring feiz'd, 
His limbs disjointed, and all o'er difeas’d, 
His hand refufes to fuftain the bowl. 
Dryden's Perfiase 
4. Any thing hollow like a cup: as, the 
hufk of an acorn ; the bell of a flower. 
A pyrites of the fame colour and fhape placed 
in the cavity of another of an hemifpherick figure, 
in much the fame manner as an acorn in its cup. 
: Woodward on F ofits. 
5. Cur and Can, Familiar companions. 
The can is the large vefte] ous of which 
the cup is filled, and to which it is á 


conftant affociate. 
Yon boafting tell us where you din’d, 
And how his lordfhip was fo kind; 
Swear he’s a moft facetious man} 
That you and he are cup and can: 
You travel with a heavy load, 
And quite miftake preferment’s road. Swift. 
6. [couper, French, to fearify.] A glafs 
to draw the blood in fearification. 
Hippocrates tells you, that in applying of cups, 
the fearification ought to be made with crooked 
inftroments. Arbuthnot. 
To Cur. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fupply with cups. This fenfe is ob- 
folete. z 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown’d ; 
With thy grapes our hairs be trown’d! 
Cup ns, till the world go round. 
Shakefpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
2. [couper, to cut, Fr.) To fix a glafs 
bell or cucurbite upon the fkin, to draw | 
the blood in fcarification, , 
‘The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart, 
Corrupts, and there remains in fpite of art: 
Nor breathing veins nor cupping will prevail 5 
All outward remedies and inward fail. Dryd. Fabs 
You kave quartered all the foul language upon 
me, that could be raked out of the air of Billingf- 
gate, without knowing who I am, or whether I 
deferve to be cupped and fcarified at thia rate. 
Spettators 
Bliterings 


a 
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Blitering, cupping, and bleeding, ave ferdom of 

ufe but to the idle and intemperate. 
7 Addifon's SprSator. 
Mim the damn'd doétors and his friends im- 


mur'd; 
They bled, they cupp'd, they puzg’d; in fhort they 
curd. Pope. 
Curse aren. mf 
1. An officer of the king’s honfehold. 


. Ther is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an intima- 
tion of the king’s pleafure to wait and to be fworn 
his fervant, and fhortly after his cupbearer at 
large; and the fummer following he was admitted 
in ordinary. Wotton. 

2. An attendant to give wine at a feait. 

This vine was faid tu be given to Fros, the fa- 
ther of Priam, by Jupiter, as a recompence for his 
carrying away his fon Ganymede to bẹ his cup- 

t 


bearer. Brocme. 


Cu'rsoarD. x. f. [cup, and bond, a cafe 
or receptacle, Saxon. } A cafe with 
fhelves, in which victuals or earthen 
ware is placed. 

` Some tites*are beft for planchers, as deal; fome 
for tables, cupbsards, and detks, as walnut. 

Bacon's Natural liiftory. 

Codrus had but one bed ; fo fhort, to boot, 
That his fhost wife’s hort legs hung dangling out : 
His cupkoard's head fix carthen pitchers grac'd, 
Beneath them was his trofty tankard plac’d. 

Dryden's Juvenal, 
Yet their wine and their victuals thefe curmud- 
geon-lubbards 
Lock up trom my fight, in ecllars and euphoardr. 
‘ Sexist. 
To Cu’psoarD. v.a. [from the noun.] 
To treafure in a cupboard; to hoard up. 
The belly did remain 
+ J ch’ midh o° th’ body, idle and unaétive, 
Still eupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reit, Séakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Cupr DiTY. ».f. [cupiditas, Latin.] Con- | 
cupifcence ; unlawful or ga oxid 
longing. 4 

CU'POLA-m. ft [Italian.] A dome; the 
hemifpherical fummit of a building. 

Nature feems to have detigned the head as the 

- euptla to the moft glorious of her works; and 

é when we load it with fupernumerary ornaments, 
we defroy the fymmetry of the human figure. _ 

. . Addifon's Sp.f.ator. 

Cu’pre.. af. Sec Copper. 

There be other bodies fixed, as we fec in the. 
ftuff whereof cuppels are made, which theyput into 
furnaces, upon which fire worketh not. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Cu’prer. 2. /. [from cup.] One who ap- 
plies cupping-glaffes; a fcarifier. 

Currisc-crass. m. f. [ from cup and 
glajs.] A glafs ufed by {carifiers to 
draw out the blood by rarefying the air. 

A bubo, in this cafe, ought to be drawn vut- 
ward by cupping-glaffis, and brought to fuppura- 
tion. Wifeman. 

Cu’preous. adj. [eupreus, Latin.] Cop- 
pery ; confifting of copper. 

Having, by the interveotion of a little fal armo- 
niack, made copper inflammable, I teok fome 
fmall grains, and put them under the wick ofa 
hurning candle ; 
melted rallow fo kidea that the green, not b'ur, 
fiame of the cupresus body did burne Boyle. 

Cur. n. f [korre, Dutch. See CurTaL.] 

1. A worthlefs degenerate dog. 

*Tis a good dog. 

—A cur, Sire 
—Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dog. Shate/p. 

Here's an old drudging cur turned off to fhirt 
for himfelf, for want uf the very teeth and heels 

* thathe had loft in his mafler’sfervice. L’Fffrange. 
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CUR 


A. cur may. bear 
The name of tiger, lion, or whate'er 
Denotes the nobictk or the fairett beat. Dryd, Juv. 
2. A term of reproach for a man. 
What would you have, ye curs, 
That like not peace nor war? Shak«{p. Corislaeus. 

This knight had occafion to inquire the way to 
St. Anne's Lane; the perfan, whom he fpoke to, 
called him a young popifh cur, and afked him, who 
made Anne a faint? Addifen. 

CURABLE, adj. [from cere.] That admits 
a remedy; that may be healed. 

A confumption of the lungs, at the beginning, 
herein differs from all other cwrab/edifeates, that 
it is not to be worn away by cliange of, diet, or a 
cheerful {pirit. Harvey. 

A defperate wound muft fkilful hands employ, 
But thine is curable hy Philip's boy. Dryden's Juv. 

Cu’rasreness. x. /. [from curable. ] 
Poffibility to be healed. 

Cu’racy. a. f. [from curate.] Employ-' 
ment of a curate, ditin from a benc- 
fice; employment which a hired clergy- 
man holds under the beneficiary. 

‘They get into orders as foon as they can, and,, 
if tbey be very fortunate, arrive in time to'a curacy 
here in town. Swift. 

CURATE. n.f. [eurator, Latin.} 
1. A clergyman hired to perform the 
duties of another. 

He fpar'd no pains; for curate he hai none, 
Nor durft he trott another with hiacare. Dryd, F.+ 


2. A parifh priet. r 
Bifhops and curates, and all congregations. 
Common Prayer. | 


E thought the Englifh of curate had teen, an; 
ecclefiaftical hircling. —— No fuch matter; the 
proper importof the word fignifies one who has the 
cure of fouls. Collicr on! Pride. | 

Co’raresmaie. 2. f: [from curate.] The! 
fame with curacy, . 5 ! 
Nu'raTıVE. adj. {from cure.] Relating 
to the cure of difeafes ; not prefervative. | 

‘The therapeutick or curarive phyfick, we term | 
that which reftores the patient unto fanity. i 
b Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

There may be taken proper ufeful indications, 
both prefervative and curative, from the qualities 
of the air. Arbuthnot. 

CURATOR, nz fr [atin] 
1. One that has the care and fuperinten- 
dence of any thing. 

‘The exrators of Bedlam affurc us, that fame lu- 
naticks are perfons of honour. 2 Swift. 

2, A guardian appointed by law. 
7 A minor cannot appear as a defendant in court, 
but by his guardian and curator. Ayliffe’s Parergun. 
CURB. n. f. [courber, to bend, French. ] 
1. Acurb is an iron chain, made faft to 
the upper part of the branches of the 
bridle, in a hole called the eye, and 
running over the beard of the horfe. 
Farrier’s Dié. 

The ox hath his bow, the horie his curb, and 

the faulcon his bells; fo man hath his defires. 
Shakefpeare's ls you like it. 

So four fierce courfers, arting to the race; 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat'ning cries they 

fear. Dryden, 
2. ‘Reftraint ; inhibition; oppofition ; hin- 
drance. 
The Roman flate, whofe courfe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curds 
Of mor ftrong links afunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Shakelp. Coriolanzs. 
á We remain 
In ftrigteft bondage, though thus far remov'd, 
Under th’ inevitable eurb, referv’d Í 
His captive multitude.’ Milton's Paradie Lf. 
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Fy thefe men, religion, that Mould be 
The curd, is made the fpur to tyranny. 
Derbam’s Sophy. 

Even they, who think ws under no otlier tie to 
the true intereft of our country, will allow tbis to 
be an effectual rurb upon us. Asterburt. 

3- A curb is a hard and callous tumanr, 
which runs along the infide of a horfe’s 
hoof; that is, on that part of the hoof 
that is oppofite to the leg of the lame 
fide. Farrier’s Did. 

To Curs. ~. a, [from the a, 

1. To guide or reftrain a horfe with a curb. 

Part wield their arms, part curd the foaming 

` fteed. Milton. 

z. To refrain ; to inhibit; to check; te 
confine; to hold back. 

Were not the laws planted amongft them at the 
fierft, and had they not governours to curd and keep 
them (till in awe and obedience ? Spenfer on Freland, 

‘Then thou, the mother of fo fweet a child, 

Her faife imaygin‘d lofs ceafe to lament, 
And wifely learn to. curd thy forrows wild. Milton. 

If fenfe and learning are fuch unfociable impe- 
rious things, he ought to keep down-the growth of 
his reafun, and curè his intellectuals. 

Collier on Pride. 

Knowing when a mufe thould be indulged 
In her full slight, aud whep fhe thould be curbed. , 

Rofcommon. 

At this the eurd'd a groan, that elfe had come ; 
And, panfing, vicw*d the prefent in the tomb. 
má Dryden's Fabiese 

Till foree returns, his ardour we refrainy ` 
And curb his warlike with to crofs the main. Dryd. 

Some poor cottage on the mountain's brow, 
Where pinching want muf curd thy warm defires, 
And houfeho!d cares fupprefs thy genial fires. Pricr. 

Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 

And wifcly curé’d proud man’s pretending wit. 


| Pepe. 
3. Sometimes with from. 

Yet you are ewrh'd from that enlargement by . 

The confequence of the crown. Shgkefp. Cymbeline 


4. In the following paffage it figmfes, I 


think, as in French, to bend. 

Though the courfe of the fun be curbed between 
the tropics, yet are not thofe parts directly fubject 
to his perpendicular beams unhabitable or cx- 
tremely hot. Ray. 

CURD. ». / [See Crupxe.] The coagu- 
lation of milk; the concretion of the 
thicker parts of any liquor. 
Milk of itfelf is. fuch a compound of cream: 
curds, and whey, as it is eafily turned and diffolved.* 
Bacon. 
This night, at leaft, with me forget your care; 
Cheftnuts, and curds and cream, shall be your fare. 
Dryden. 
Let Sporus tremble. —What! that thing of filk ? 
Sporus, that mere white curd of afs’s milk? Pope. 
To Curb. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
turn to curds; to canfe to coagulate. 
Maiden, does it eurd thy blood, 
To fay I am thy mother ? 
P f Sbakejpeares Al's well thag ends well. 
To Cu'rRDLE. vn. [from curd.] To coa- 
gulate; to fhoot together ; to concrete. 

Powder of mint, and powder of red rotes, keep 
the milk fomewhat trom turning or curdiing in the 
ttomach. Bacin, 

Some to the houfe, 
The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight, 
Sip round the pail, or tate the eurdling cheefe. 
Ab. Themjon's Surertcr. 
To Cu'RDLE. a. a To caufe to coagulate ; 
to force into concretions. i 

His changed powers ac firit chemfelves not felt, 
Till cardled cold his courage’gan t affail. Sperre 
_ Mixed with the fixch part ora fponnful of milk, 
it burnt to the {pace oft one hundred pulies, and 
the milk was cardied, Bacon's Natural Hiftery, 

My 


CUOR 
My foul is all the fame, 
Unmov'd with fear, and mav'd'with martial fame; 
But my chill blood is curdled in my veins 
And fearce the thadow of a man remains. 
Dryden’: Virgil. 

Ev’n now a fatal draught works ont my foul; 
Ev’n now it curdies in my thrinking veins, 

The lazy blood, and freezes at my heart. Sniith. 

There is in the fpirit of wine fome acidity, by 
which brandy curd'er milk. Flyer. 

Cu’rpy. adj. [from card.] -Coagulated ; 
concreted; full of curds; curdled. 

It ditfers from a vegetable emulfion, by coagu- 

lating into a curdy mals with acids. 
Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 
CURE. z. f. [cura, Latin.] 
1. Remedy ; reftorative. 
This league that we have made 
Will give her fadnefs very little cure; 
Brother of England, how may we content 1 
This widow lady ? Shakepeares King Fcbn. 
Cold, hunger, prifons, ills without a cure, 
All thefe he muft, and guiltlefs oft, endure. 
g Dryden's Fabler. | 
Now we ‘re ador’d, and the next hour difpleafe ; 
At firft your cure, aad after your difeafe, Granville. 
Horace advifes the Romans to feek a feat in 
fome remote part, by way of a cure for the coriur- 
tion of manners. Swift.) 
2. A& of healing. 
I docures to-day and to-morrow. Luke, xiii. 32. 
3. The benefice or employment of a curate 
or clergyman. is 
If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing 
be faid againft cntangling property, fpinning out 
caufes, fqoeezing clients, and making the laws a 
greater grievance than thofe who break them. Coll. 

To Cure. v. a. [curo, Latin.] 

1. To‘ heal; to reftore to health; to re- 
medy ; to recover: with of before the 
difeafe. Ufed of patients or difeafes. 

The bones, in fharp colds, wax brittlo; and 
therefore al) contufions of bones, in hard weather, 
are more difficult to cure. Baron’: Natural Hiffory. 

Here the poor lover, that has long endur'd i 
Some proud nymph’s fcorn, of his fond paffion’s 

tur’d. ; Waller. 
J never knew any man cured of inattention. Swift. 

Hear what from love unpraétis’d hearts endure, 

From love, the fole difeafe thou'canft aot cures | 
Pope. 

2. 'To-prepare in any manner, fo as to be 
preferved from corruption. 

The beef would be fo ill chofen, or fo iit cured, 
as to ftink many times before it came fo far as 
Holland. Temple. 

Cu’reress. adj. [cure and lefi] Without 
cure; without remedy. 

Bootlefs are plaints, and cure/eft are my wounds $ 
No way to fly, nor firength to hold out flight. 

Sbakefpeare’s Henry Vi. 

Repair thy wit, gond youth, or it will fall 

‘To curélefs in. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
If, faid he, 

Your grief alone is hard captivity, 

For love of heav'n, with patience undergo 

A curekefr ill, fince fate will have it fo. Dryd. Fab. 

Cou’rer. af. {from curc.} A healer; a 
phyfician. 

He is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bo- 
des: if you thould fight, you zo againit the hair 
of your profeffions. Slakefpeare. 

‘Ine indexterity and worfe fuccefs of the mait 
famous of our confumption curery, do evidently 
demonftrate their dimpefs in beholding its caufes. 

3 Harvey on Confumptions. 
“Cu’nrew. n. fi [couvre fen, French. 

1. An evening-peal, by which the Con. 
querer willed that every man fhould rake 
up his fire, and put out his light; fo 
that in many places, at this day, where 


` 
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‘a bell is caftomarily rung towards bed- 
time, it is faid to ring curfew. Cowell. 
You, whofe paftime 
Is to make midnight muthrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the folemn curfew. Shakefp. Tempeh. 
Oft on a plat of rifing ground > 
I hear the far off curfew found, 
Over fome wide-water'd fhore, 
Swinging flow with futlen roar. 
2. A cover for a fire; a fireplate. 
But now for pans, pots, curfews, counters, and 
the like, the beanty will not be fo much refpected, 
fo as the compound ftut¥ is like to pafs. Bacon. 
Curra‘tity. xf. [from curialis, Latin.] 
The privileges, prerogatives, or per- 
haps retinue, of a court. 
The court and curiasizy, Bacon to Villiers, 
Curto'sity. 2. f [tom curious.] 
1. Inquifitivenefs; inclination to enquiry. 
2. Nicety; delicacy. 
-When thou watt in thy gilt, and thy perfume, 


Milton. 


they mocked'thee for too much exrigfty 3 in thy! 
rags thou knoweft none, but art defpifed for -the'| 
Sbake{peare’s Timon., 


cuntrary. 3 
3. Accuracy ; exattnefs. 


Qualitica are fo-weighed, that curio fity in nether! 


can make choice of either’s moiety. Shak. K. Lear. 

Our fenfes, however armed or affiited, are too, 
grofs to difcern the curiofity of the workmanthip o 
nature. t Ray. 

4. An att of curiofity ; nice-experiment. | 

There hath been pračtifed alfo a curiofity, to fet 
a tree upon the north fide of a wall, and, at adittle 
height, to draw it through the wall, and fpread ir 
‘upon the fuuth fide; conceiving that the root and 
lower part of the ftock fhould enjoy the frethnefs 
of the fhade, and the upper'boughs and fruit, the 
comfort of the fwaz but it forted not. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
5. An object of curiofity ; rarity. 
We took a ramble together to fee the curiofitics 
of this great town. etddifon's Freeholder. 
CURIOUS. adj. [curiofus, Latin. 
i. Inquifitive ; defirous of information ; 
addicted to enquiry. 

Be not curisus in unneceflary matters ; for more 

things are fhewn unto thee than men underftand. 
i Ecclas. iit. 2.3. 

Even' theg to them the fpirit of lyes fuggells 
That they were blind, becaufe they faw not ill; 

And breath‘d into their ancorrupted breafts 
A curious with, whichdid corrupt their will. Davies. 

If aoy one too curious fhould enquire 
After a victory which we difdain, 

Then let him know the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron faint of injur’d Spain. Dryden. 

Reader, if any curisus itay 

To afk my hated name, 
Tell them, the grave that hides my clay 
Conceals me from my fhame. Wifey. 
2. Attentive to; diligent about: fome- 
times with after. 

Itis pity a gentleinan fo very curious after things 
that were elegant and beantiful, fhould not have 
been as curious as to their origin, their ufes, and 
their natural hiftory. Woedeward. 

3. Sometimes with of, 

Then thus a fenior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities, Dryden's Fab, 
4. Accurate ; careful not to miftake. 

Till Arianifm had made it a -matter of great 
fharpnefs and fubtlety of wito be a fonnd belicv. 
ing Chriftian, men were not curieur what fyilables 
or particles of fpeech they ufed. flooker. 

5- Difficult to pleafe ; folicitous of per- 
fection ; not negligent; full of care. 

A temperate perfon 13 not ewriowt of fancies and 
delicioufnefs; he thinks not much, and {peaks not 
often, of meat and drink. Taylor. 


6. Exa&; nice; fubtle. 


Both thefe fenfes embrace their objects at greatee 


U e 


‘Curt. x. f. [from the verb.] 


CUR 


diftance, with more variety, and with almore curioar 
difcrimination, than the other fenfe. , Holder, 
7. Artful; not neglectful ; not fortuitous, 

A vaile obfeur’d the funthine of her eyes, 

The rofe within herfelf her fiveetnefs clos'ds ° 3 

Each ornament about her feemly lies, 

By curious chance, or carelefs art, compos’d. . 
F P A i 
8. Elegant; neat; laboured ; finithed. 

Underftanding to devife curious works, to work 

in gold. Exodus 
g. Rigid; fevere; rigorous. 

For curious I cannot be with you, 

Signior Baptifta, of whom I hear fo well. Shakefpe 
Cu’r:ousny. adv. [from curious. | 
1. Inquifitively ; attentively ; ftudioufly. 

He looked very curtoufly upon himfelf, fome- 
times fetching a little fkip, as ifhefaid histtrength 
hind not yet forfaken him. Sidney e 

At firit I thought there'had been no light reflect- 
ed from the water in that place ; -but obferving it: 
more .curioufly, 1 faw within it | feveral {mailer 
round fpots, which appeared much blacker-and: 
darker than the reft. Newton's Optickse 

2. Elegantly ; neatly. 

Nor is it the having of wheels and {prings, tho” 
shever'fo curioufly wrought, and artificially fet,:but 
the winding of them up, that muft givenotion to 
the watch. Seuths 

3. Artfully ; exactly. 
4. Captioufly. 


1. A ringlet of hair. . ‘ 

She apparelled herfelf like a page, cutting off 
her hair, leaving nothing but the fhort curii to 
covér that noble head. a Sidney» 

- Just as in a€t-he ftood,‘in clouds enfhrin’d, 
Her hand fhe faften’d on_his hair behind, 
Then backward by'his yellow curls the drew 5 
To him, and him alone, confete’d in'view. n 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. Undulation; wave; finuofity ; flexure. 

Thus it happens, if the glafs pf the prifms be 
„free from veins, and their fides be accurately plain 
“anid well polifhed, without thole numberlefs waves 
or curls, which ufually arife from the-fand holes. 

F. N atwoton’s Opticks, 
To CURL. w. a. (krollen, Dutch; eyppan. _ 
Sax. krille, Dan.] 
1. To tùrn the hair in ringlets. 
What haft thou been ?— 

—A ferving man, prond in heart and mind) 
that curled my hair, wore gloves in my cap, ferved 
the lut of my miftrefs’s heart, and did the aét of 
darknefs with her. Shakelpeare’s King Leare 

2. To writhe; to twift, f 
3. Todrefs with curls. 
If the firit meet the curled Antnny, 
He'll make demand of her a kifs. 
They, up the ttees 
Climbing, fat thicker than the {naky locks 
That curl’d Megæra. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
4. Toratfe in waves, undulations, or finu- 
ofities. 


Shakzfpearte 


* 


The vifitation of the winds, 
Who take the rufian billows by the top, 
Curling their monftrous heads. 
`  Shakefpeare’s Henry Ve 
Seas would be pools, without the bruthing air 
To curk the waves. + Dryden's: Fables. 
To Curr. v. a. 
1. To thrink into ringlets. i 
Thofe flender acrial bodies are feparated and 
ftretched out, which otherwife, hy reafon of their 
Aexiblencfs and weight, would flag on curl Boyles 
2. To rife in undulations. 
To every nobler portion of the town 
The curling billows row! their ref@lefs tide $ 
In parties now they itragele up and down, 
As armies, unoppos'd, for prey divide. Dryden, 
While curling (oaks from village tops are feen. 
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s. To twit itfelf. 
Then round her flender wait he curd, 

. And ftamp’d an image of himfelf, a fov'reign of 
° the world. Dryden's Fables. 

Cu eae n. f- [courlien, Fr. arquata, 
Lat. 

wy. A kind of water-fowl, with a large 
beak, of .a grey colour, with red and 


black fpots. 
Among birds we reckon creyfers, cur/ews, and 
puffins. Carew. 


2. A bird larger than a partridge, with 
» longer legs. It runs very fwittly, and 
frequents the corn-fields in Spain, in 

Sicily, and fometimes in France. 
Trevoux. 

CURMUDGEON. x. f [It is a vitious 
manner of prone ceeur mechant, 

- Fr. An enknown correfpondent.] An 
avaricious churlith fellow; a miler; a 
niggard; a churl; a griper. 

Aird when he has it in his claws, 
Fle ‘it not be hide-bound to the canfe 3 
Nor fhalt thou find him a curmudgeon, f 
Jf thou difpateh it without grudging. Hudibrar. 

A man’s way of living is commended, beeaufe 
she will give any rate for it; and a man will give 
any rate rather than pafs for a poor wretch, or a 
penurious curmudgesn. Locke. 

CURMU'DGEONLY., adj. [from curmud- 
geon.] Avaricious ; covetous ; churlifh ; 
niggardly. 

In a country where he that killed a hog invited 
the neighbourhood, a curmudgesnly fellow advifed 
with his companions how he might fare the 
charge. L’Efirange. 

Cu’arant. x. f [ribes, Lat.] 

1. The tree hath no prickles ; the leaves 
are large: the flower confits of five 
Jeaves, jaced in form of a rofe: the 
ovary, which arifes from the centre of 
the flowercup, becomes a globular fruit, 
produced in bunches. _ 

.2. A fmall dried grave: properly written 

corinth, 

‘They butter’d currants on fat veal bettow'd, ` 
And rumpa of beef with virgin honey ftew'ds 
Infipid tafte, old friend, to them who Paris know, 

¢ Where rocombole, hallot, and the rank garlic 
grow. ` King. 
Currency. n.f. [from current.] 

_4. Circulation ; power of pafling from hand 

to hand. s 

The currency of thofe half-pence would, in the 
univerfal opinion of our people, be utterly deftruc- 
tive to this kingdom. 
2. General reception: as, the report had 
„a long currency. 

3, Fluency ; readinefs of utterance ; eafi- 

nefs of pronunciation. 

4. Continuance; conltant flow ; uninter- 
rupted courfe. 

‘Theeurrency of time to eftablith a cuftom, ought 
to be with a continuando from the begioning to the 
end of the term preferibed. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

g. General efteem ; the rate at which any 
thing is vulgarly valued. 

He that thinketh Spain to be fome great over- 
match for thia eftate, affified as it ia, and may be, 
is no good mintman, but takes greatnefs of king- 
doms according to'their bulk and currency, and 
not after intrinfick value. Barons 


6. The papers ftamped in the Engli 
colonies by authority, and pafling for 
money. 

CURRENT. adj. [currens, Latin.) 

x. Circulatory ; pafing from kand to hand. 


. 


| 4. Popular; fuch as is eftablifhed 


` Swift. 
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Shekels of filver, current money with the mer - 
chant. ene 
That there was current money in Abraham's 
time, ix pat doubt, though it ia not fure that it 
was ftampt; for he is faid to be rich in cattle, in 
filver, and in gold. Arburknor. 
2, Generally received; uncontradicted ; 
authoritative. 
Many ftrange bruits are received for current. 
Sidney. 
Becaufe fuch as openly reprove fuppofed dif- 
orders of ftate are taken for principal friends to 
the common benefit of all, under thia fair and 
plaufible colour, whatfoever they utter pafleth for 
good and current. , P Hooker. 
I have collected the faéts, with all poflible im- 
partiality, from the exrrent histories of thofe times. 
Swift. 


. 


3. Common; general. 

They have been trained up from their infancy 
in one fet of notions, without ever hearing ‘or 
knowing what other opinions are current among 
mankind. Watts. 

About three months ago we had a current report, 
of the king of France’s death. Addifon. 


gar eftimation. G , 

We are alfo to confider the difference between 
worth and merit, ftri€tly taken : that is u man’s 
intrinfick, this hia current, value 3 whith is lefs or 
more, as men have oceafion for him. ‘ 

~ .  _Grew's Cofmologia. 
5. Fafhionable ; popular. J 4 
Oft leaving what is natural and fity 
The current folly proves our ready wit; 
And authors think their reputation fafe, 
Which lives as long as fodls are pleas’d to laugh. 
«Pope. 
6. Paffable; fuch as may be allowed or 
admitted. J 
Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canft 
make . 
No excufe current, but to hang thyfelf. 
; Shakefpeare’s Rickard i15. 
7. What is now paffing; what is at pre- 
fent in its courfe : as; rbe current, year. 
Cou’RrentT. af. - æ 
1. A running ftream. ` ‘ 

T'he currere, that with geatle murmur giides, 
Thou know'tt, being ftopp’d, impatiently doth rage, 
But his faic covrfe is not hindered ; e 
He makes tweet mufick with th enamel d Rones. 

Shakefpeares 

Thefe inequalities will vanifh in one place, ard 
prefently appear in another, and ftem perfectly ta 
move like waves, fucceeding and defiroying one 
another; fave that theie motion nttentimes feen:s 
to be quickeft, as if in that vaft fea they were car- 
ried on by a current, or at leat by atide. Boyle. 

Heav’n her Eridanus no more fhall hoaft, 
Whofe fame in thine, like lefler current, `s loft 5 
Thy nobler reams fall vifit Jove’s abodes, 
To Mine among the ftars, and bathe the gods.” 

< Dirbame 

Not fabled Po more fwells the “poet's lays, 
While through the fky his fhining current (trays. 

. i Pepe. 
z. [In navigation.] Currents are certain 
progreflive motions of the water of the 
fea in feveral places, either quite down 
to the bottom, or toa certain determi- 
nate depth; by which a thip may hap- 
pen to be carried more fwiftly, or rc- 
tarded in her courfe, according to the 
direétion of the current, with or againit 
the way of the thip. Harris. 
3. Courfe ; progreflion. 

The cafle of Cadmus was taken, and Thebes 
invefled by Phebidas the Lacedemanlan infidioufly ; 
which drewon a refurprize of the caft'e, a recovery 
of the town, and a current of the war, even into 
the walls of Spartas Bason. 
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Cu’raentey. adv. [from curreat.} 
1. In a conitant motion. 
z. Without oppofition. 

The very caufe which maketh the fimple and 
ignorant to think they even fee how the word of 
God runneth currently on your fide, is, that theit 
minds are foreftalled, and their conccits perverted 
beforchand. Hacker, Preface 

3. Popularly ; fafhionably ; generally. 

4» Without ceafing. 
Cu’RRENTNESS. ejf. 
1, Circulation. 

z. General reception, : 

3. Eafinefs of pronunciation. 

When fobftantialneis combineth with delight. 
fulnefs, and currertnefs with ftaycdnefs," how can 
the language found other than moft full of fweet- 
nels ? Camden's Remains. 

Cu’rrier. 2. f. (coriarius, Latin.) One 
who dreffes and pares leather for thofe 
who make fhoes, or other things. 

A turrir bought a bear-fttin of a huntfman, and 
laid him ddwn ready money for it.  L’Effrange. 
Warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge thelr loathfome carrion under ground; 

For ufelefs'to the currier were their hides, 
Nor cculd thett tainted flefh with ocean tides 
Be‘freed from filth. Dryden's Virgil. 
Cu’rrisy. adj. [from cur.] Having the 
qualities of a degenerate dog ; brutal ; 
four ; quarrelfome ; malignant; churl- 
„ih; uncivil; untragtable ; impradtica- 
ble. T9 
“Sweet fpeakiog off a rurrifpiheartrechaimse , 
c.f Sidney» 

No care of juftice, nor no rule of seafon, | 3 
Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind, 

But cruelty, the fign of currify kind. Hubb. Tale. 

Yn fafhions wayward, and in Inve unkind ;° 
For Cupid deignsnot wound a eursi/b mind. Frirf.- 

4 I would fhe-were in heaven, fo ihe could 
Entreat fome pow'r to change this eurrifh Jew. 
tle d Shakefpearce 

She fay your dog was a cur j and tells you, cur- 
rio thanks is good enqugh’ for fuch a prefent. 

4 . Slakelpeare. 
Jo CURRY. v. a. [corium, leather, Lat.] 
1. To crefs leather, by beating and rub- 
‘bing it. ` j ~ d 

2. To beat; to drub; to threfh; to chaftife. 

A deep defign in ‘t to divide 

The well-affe€ted that confide ; 

By fetting brother again& brother, 

“hu claw and curry one another. —- Hudzbras. 

I may expeét her to take care of her family, and 
curry her hide'in cafe of refutal. Addiver’s Sprétattr. 

3. Torub a horfe with a feratching in- 
ftrument, fo as to fmooth his coat, and 
promote his fleti. i 

Frictions make the parts mare flefhy and full; 
as we ice both in men, and in the exprying of 
horfes : the caufe is, tor that they draw a greater 
quantity nf fpirits and blood ta the parts. Aacor. 

4. To feratch in kind nefs ; to rub down 
with flattery ; to tickle. 

If 1 had a fuit to mafter Shallow, I would hu- 
mour his men; if to his men, | would exrry with 
mafter Shallow. *  Shake/pearee 

5. To Curry Faveur. To become a 
favourite by petty officioufxels, flight 
kindnefles, or flattery. ' 

He judged them ftill over-abjectly to fawn upon 
the heathens, and to curry favour with infidels. 

> Heokers 

This humour fucceeded fo with the puppy, that 
an afs would go the fame way to work to curry 
fariar for himfetf. L'Eftrange. 

Cu’rrveoma. n. f [from curry and ae] 
An iron inftrument ufed for currying or 
cleaning horfes. 
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He has a clearer idea from a little print than 
from a long definition ; and fo he would have of 
frrigil and fffrum, if, iaftead of a currycomb and 
cymbal, he could amped in the margin {mall 
pictures of thefe in ruments. Locke. 

Zo CURSE. w. a. [cupyian, Saxon.] 
1, To with evil to ; toexecrate ; to devote. 

Curfe me this people ; for they are too mighty for 
mc. ‘ Numbers. 

After Solyman had Inoked upon the dead body, 
and bitterly cured the fame, he caufed a great 
weighr to be tied unto it, and fo caft into the fea. 

Knolles. 
What, yet again! the third time haf thou curft 
me: 
This Imprecation was for Laius” death, 
I And thou haft w'thed me hike him. Dry. and Lee. 
2. To mifchief; to affiict; to torment. 

On impious realms and barb’rous kings impofe 

Thy plagues, and cwrfe*em,with fuch fons as thofe. 

Pope. 

Yo Curse. v. n. To imprecate; to deny 

or affirm with imprecation of divine 
vengeance. 4 

The filver about which thou curfed/f, and fpeakeft 
of alfo ia my ears, behold the filver is wich me. 


i 1 Jude xvi. 
Curse. n. j. [from the verb.) 
1. Malediċtion ; with of evil toanother. 
Neither have I fuffered my mouth to fin, by 
wifhing a curfe to his foul. _ Fob. 
I never went from your.lordfhip but with a 
longing to retura, or without a hearty cucfe to him 
who invents’ ceremonies,’ and put me on the ne- 
ecffity of with. drawing. Dryden. 
2. Afghiction ; torment; vexation. 
Curfe on the ftripling ! how he apes his fire ! 
* Ambitioufly fententious ! ` Addifon*s Cato. 
Cu’rsen. participial adj. [from curfe.] 
1. Deferving acurfe ; hateful ; deteftable ; 
abominable ; wicked. 
- Mercifol pow'rs t 
» Reftrain in me the curfed thoughts that nature 
Gives way mo inrepofe. | Shatefpeare’s Macherb. 
2. Unholy; unfanctified; blafted, by” a 
curfe. 
Come, lady, while heav'’n lends us grace, £ 
' Let us fly this curfed place, 
Left the forcérer us en‘ice 
Wish fome other new devite ; 
Nat a walte or needlets found, 
Till we comè to holier ground. Milton. 
3. Vexatious ; troublefome. .. aa) 
This curfed quarrel be no more renew'ds 
Be, as bzcoines a wite, obedient fill, LJ 
Though griev'd, yet fubjeét to her hulband’s wilh 
n r - Drydar 
One day, Pthink, id Paradife he tiv’d ; v 
Deftin'd the next h.a jumey to purrue, i 
Where wounding thorns and cugjed thittles griw. 
Prisr. 
Cu'rseniy. adv. [from curjed.] Mifer- 
ably ;* fhamefully: a low caut word. 
Sitie(a@tinn and ceffitution lies fo curfadly Bard 
on the gizzards of ows pydlicans. L Effrange. 
Sure this le a natjom that is curfely airaid of 
being over-run with tgo much politencls, and can- 
not regain/one great genius but at the expence of 
- another. Pope. 
Cu’rseoness, #. f. [from curfed.) The 
tate of being wader a curfe. 
Cu’rsatr. x. /. [from cur.] Dogthip; 
meannefs ; {Coumrelthip. K 
How Jur’ he, Itay, oppate thy carp, 
*Gainfl arms, authority, and warhhip®  Hudidras. 
CURSITOR. x. fj. [Latin.] An officer 
or clerk belonging to the’ Chancery, 
that makes out original writs. ‘They 
are called clerks of courfe, in the oath 
of the clerks of Chancery. Of thefe 
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there are twenty-four in number, which 
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have certain hires allotted to each of], 


them, into which they make out fuch 
original writs as are required. They 
are a corporation among themfelves. 
Cowell. 
Then is the recognition and value, figned with 
the handwriting of that juftice, carried by the cur- 
ftor in Chancery for that fhire where thofe lands 
do lie, and by him is a writ of covenant thereupon 
drawn, and ingraffed in parchment. Bacon 


Cu’rsorary. adj. [from curfus, Latin.] 
Carfory ; hafty; carelefs. A word, I 
believe, only found in the following 
line. 

1 have bot with a curforary eye 

Overglane’d the articles. Skakelp. Henry V. 
Cu’rsority. adv. [from curfory.} Haftily; 

without care; without folicitous atten- 

tion. ' 

This power, and no other, Luther difowns, as 
any one that views the place but curjarily muft needs 
fee. E Atterbury. 
Cu’rsoriness. z. f. [fromcurfory.) Slight 

attention. 


CU'RSORY. adj. [from curforius, Latin. ] 
Hafty; quick; inattentive; carelefs. 
The firft, upon a curfory and fuperficial view, 
appeared like the head of another man. Addifer. 
Curst. adj.. Frowards peevith; malig- 
nant; mifchievous; malicious; fnarling. 
e Mre Mafon, after his manner, was very merry 
with both parties; ‘pleafantly playing both with the 
fheewd touches of many evrff hayse and with the 
fmall difcretion of many lewd fc hoolmafters. 
. Afcham's Sckoolmafter. 
Curft cows have fhort horns. Proverd. 
I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt.me: J was never curt; 
I have no gift at all in threwifhnefs ; 
Tam aright maid, fur my cowardice ; 
Let her not ftrike me. Shak. Midf. Night's Drea. 
Pl go feeif the bear be gone from the gentleman, 
and how muth he hath eaten: they are never cus? 
büt when they arehungry. Shatefp. Winter's Tale. 
Her only fault; and that is Fault enough, 
Is; thar fhe is intolerably curfl, — 
And threwd and froward, fo beyond all meafure, 
That, were my ftate far worfer than it is, 
I would not wed her for a mine of gold. Shaksfp. 
, When I diffuaded him from his intent, 
, And found him pight to do ir with evr/f {peech, 
1 threaten’d to difcover him. Shak, ‘King Lear. 
J And though his mind > 
~ Be ne'er fo curff, his tongue is kind. Crafbaw. 
Cuv’rsrwess, 2.//. [front curf?.) Peevith- 
nefs; frowdrdnefs; malignity. 

5 o _ Then, noblt parne s, s 
Topch you the fouret points with fweeteft terms, 
Nuc curfnufs grow fo the tnatter. j 

ae Shakefpeare's Antony Ag Clespatra, 
Her mouth fhe writh'd, her forchead taught to 
frown,, PEPI P 
Her eyes to fparkle fites ta Toys unknown 3 
‘Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did: fhew, 
And-ev'ryefeature {poke aloud the, curfinefs of a 
p fhrew. = ae ` Dryden. 
Cur. adj. (from.curtus, Latin.] Short. 
To CURTAIL. v. a [curte, Latin. ‘Tr 
was anciently written carral, which per- 
haps is more proper; but dogs that had 
their tails ent being called curral dogs, 
. the word was vulgarly conéeived'to mean 
originally zo cur the tail, and was in time 
written according to thet notion. ] 
1. To cut off; to cut. fhort ; to fhorten. 
I, that am curtail’d of all fair proportion, ` 
Deform’d, unfinifb'd,fent before my time. 
Into this breathing world. Skatefp. Richard ILI. 
Then why fhould we ourfelves abridge, 
And curtail our own privilege ? Hudibras. 


b 


i~ And univerfal darknefs buries all. 


‘ i ih 7 
Scribblers fend us over their trath in profe and 
verfe, with abominable exrtailings and'quaint mo- 
dernifms, Swift. 
This general employ, and expence of their time, 
Woold as affuredly curtail and retrench the ordi- 
nary means of knowledge and erudition, as it wou'd 7 
thorten the opportunities of vice. Woodward. 
Perhaps this humour of fpeaking no more than 
we muf, has fo miferably curtailed fome of ovr 
words 3 and, in familiar writings and converfations, 
they ofteo lofe all but their firit fy llables. - í 
as > > Addifou's Speétator. 
2. It has cf before the thing cut of, y 
The count affured the court, that Faét his an-, 
tagonift had taken a wrong name, having curtailed 
it of three letters ; for that his name was not Fa, 
but FaGiez. Add jn! 
Cu’rrar Dog. n.f. A dog labed, or 
mutilated according to the foreft laws, 
whofe tail is'cut off, and who is therefore’ 
hinderedin courfing. Perhaps this word 
may be the original of eur. t 
I, amazed, ran trom her as a witch; and T 
think if my breaft had not been made of faith, and” 


, my heart of fteel, fhe had transformed me to a 


curtail dog, and made me turn i’ th’ wheel. t 
Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Errourse 

CURTAIN. a. fr [cortina, Latin.) . 
1. A cloth contracted or expanded at plea- 
fure, to admit or exclude ihe light ; to 
conceal or difeover any thing ; to fhade 
a bed; to darken a room. = ' 
Their curtains ought to be kepr open, fo as to 
renew the air. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Sot through white curtains thot a tim’rous ray, 
And op'd thofe eyes that muft eclipfe the Jay, Pipes 

Thy hand, great Donets ! Jets the currain fail, 
Pge 


2. To draw the Curtain. To élofe it, 
fo as to fhut out the light, or conceal 
the object. 


I mutt draw a curtain before the work. for a 
while, and keep your patience a lite in fufpenfe. 
Burnet Theory. 
Once mnre I write to you, and. this enge w I 
be the laft : the curtain wi'l foon be drawn between 
my friend and me, and nothing left but to with vsu 
a long good night. ' P. pes 
To open it, fo as to difeern the object. 
So foon as the all-cheering fun 
Should in the fartheft eaft begin to draw 
The fhady curtain from Aurora’s bed. 
Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Fullct 
Let them feep, let them fleep on, 
Till this itarmy night be gone, 
And th* eternal marrow d wn ; 
Then the exreain will he drawn, Crefoaw. 
4. [In fortification.) That part.of the wall 
or rampart that lies between two batftions. 
. The governour, not difcouraged, fuddenly of 


timber and boards raifed up a curtain twelve foot 
high, at the back of his foldicre. Killer, 
CURTAIN-LECTURE, 2. f. [from curtain 
and /eéture.} A reproof given by a wife 
to her hufband in bed, 
What endlefs brawls by wives are bred ! 
The curtain-le€fure makes a movsnful bed. + 
< Dryden's Fuvenal, 
She ouglit tn exert the authority of the curtain- 
leflure, and, if the finds him of arebeliious tif-cfi- 
tion, to tame him. Aiddifone 
To Curtain. v.a. [from the noun.] To 


inclofe or accommodate with curtains., 
Now o'er one half the world 2 
Nature feems dead, and wicked dreams abufe 
The eurtain'd fleep. Shakeprare’s Mackcrb. 
The wand’ring prince and Dido, +i - 
When with a happy ftorm they were furpris’d, 
And curtain'd with a counfel-keeping cave. Stak, 
3 ut, 


3. 


* 


+ 


a TeTUrS 


But, in her temple's laft recefs inclos’d, 

@n Duinefs’ tap th’ anointed head repos'd : 

Hin clofe the cortuin'd round with vapours blac, 

Aad (oft befprinkled with cimmerian dew. Pope. 
Curtate Diftance. x. f. [In aftronomy.] 

The diftance of a planets place “from 

the fun, reduced to the ecliptick. 
Curta Tion- 2. f [from curto, to fhorten, 

Latin.} The interval between a planet’s 

diftence from the fun and the curtate 

diftance. Cham bers. 


Cu’RTELASSE 
"L See Curvass. 
Cu’RTELAX. 


Cu’rtsy. See Courresy. 

Gu’rvaten. adj. [curvatus, Lat.} Bent; 
crooked. 

Curva’rion. 2. f- (curvo, Latin.) The 
a& of bending or crooking. 

Cu’avature.a./ [from curve,] Crook- 
ednefs; inflexion; manner of bending. 

Ie is bent after che manner of the catenazian 
curve, ty-which it obtains that curvature that is 
Tafet for the included marrow. 

Chepne’s Philefophical Principles. 

Flaceid it was beyond the activity of the muf- 
cls, and cureature of the officles, to give ir a due 
tenfion. Helder. 

Curve. adj, [curvus, Latin.) Crooked; 
bent; inflected ; not ftraight. 

Unlefs an intrinfick principle of gravity or at- 
traction may make it deferibe a curve line about 
the attracting body. . Bentisy. 

Curve. n.f. Anything bent; a flexure 
or crookednefs of any particular form. 

_ And aa you lead it ropnd, in artful curve, 
With eye intentive mark the fpringing game. 

‘ _ Thomfon. 

To CURVE. w. a. [curve, Latin.] To 
bend ; to crook; to inflect. 

And thetongue is drawn back and curved. 

Holder. 
-J9 CURVE’T. v. 2. [corvettare, Italian.] 
1. To leap; to bound. 
Cry holla! to thy tongue, I pr'ythee: it curvers 
unfeafonably. S 
Himfelr he on an earwig (ct, 
Vet (carce he on his back could get, 
So oft and high he did cxreer, 
Ere he himfelf could fettle. Drayr. Nymphid. 
Seiz’d with unwonted pain, furpris'd with fright, 
The wounded fteed curvets 3 and, rais’d upright, 
Lights on his feet before: bis hoofs bebind 
Spring up in air aloft, and lath the wind. 
h 1 A Dryden's AEntid. 
z. To frifk ; to be licentious. 
Curver. x. f [from the verb.] 
1. A leap; a bound. 
z. A frolick ; a prank. 
CURVILINEAR., edj. [cervus and linea, 
Lat.] 
t. Confifting of a crooked line. 

The impulfe continually draws the celeftial body 
from its reétilincar motion, and forces it into a 
exrvilineay arbit 3 fo that it muft be repeated every 
minute of time. Cheyne. 

z. Compofed of crooked lines. 
Cu’rviry. n.f. [from curve.] Crooked- 
nefs. 

The joined ends of that bone and the incus re- 
ceding, make a more acute angle at that joint, and 


give a greater carvity to the pofture of the ollicles. 
Holder on Speech, 


CU'SHION. z. S. [Aufix, Dutch; coufin, 


French.] A pillow for the feat; a foft| 


pad placed upon a chair. 
Call Claudius, and fome other of my men; 
LU bave them fleep on cuthions in my tent. 


Shatcfpeare’s As you like its) 


Cus 


If you are learn'd, 
Be not as common fools; if you are not, 
Let them have cufbions by you. Shak. Coriolanus. 
But, ere they iat, officious Baucis laya 
Two cufbicns Rud with ftraw, the feat to raile ; 
Coarfe, but the beft fhe had. Dryden's Fables» 
An eaftern king put a judge to death for an ini- 
quitous fentence ; and ordered his hide to be Ruffed 
into a cu/bier, and placed upon the tribunal, for the 
fon to fit on. Swift. 
Cu’snionen. adj. [from cufbion.| Seated 
ona cufhion; fupported by cu ions. 
Many, who are cujoioned upon thrones, wou'd 
have remained in obfewity. Differration on Parties. 


CUSP. ».f. [eu/pis, Latin.] A term ufed 
to exprefs the points or horns of the 
moon, or other luminary. Harris. 

Cu’spaTEn. adj. [from cu/pis, Lat.] 

Cu’spipaten.§ A word exprefling the 
leaves of a flower ending in a point. 

Quincy. 

Cu’srarn. n.f. [cwftard, Welh.) A 
kind of fiveetmeat made by boiling eggs 
with milk and fugar till the whole 
thickens into a mafs. It is a food much 
ufed in city feafts. A 

He cramm‘d them, till their guts did ake, 
With cawdle, cufard, and plumb cake. Hudibras. 
Now may’rs and fhrieves all bufh'd and fatiate 
lay; 
Yet eat, in dredms, the cuffard of the day. Pope. 

Cu’stopy. 2. f. [cufodia, Latin.] 

te Imprifonment; reftraint of liberty. 

The couneil remonftranced unto queen Eliza- 
beth the confpiracies againft her life, and therefore 
they advifed her, that fhe fhould go tefs abroad 
weakly attended; but the queen anfwered, fhe had 
rather be dead than put in cuffedy. Bacon. 

For us enflav’d, is cuffedy fevere, 

And ftripes, and arbitrary punifhment ! 
Inftidted ? Milton's Paradife Loft. 

z. Care; guardianfhip; charge. 

Under the cuffody and charge of the fons of 
Merari, flal] be the boards of the tabernacle. 

Numb. iii. 36. 

We being ftrangers here, how dar’ft thou truft 
So great a charge from thine own cuflady? Shak. 

An offence it were, rafhly to depart out of the 
city committed to their cuflady. Knolles, 

‘There is generally but one coin ftampt upon the 
occafion, which is made a prefent to the petfon 
who is celebrated on it: by this means the whole 
fame is in his own cuflody. Addifon. 

3. Defence; prefervation ; fecurity. “- 

There was prepared a fect of thirty ships for the 
cufledy of the narrow feas. Bacon. 


CUSTOM. 2. f. [couffume, French. ] 
1. Habit; habitual practice. 

Blood and deftruction fhal! be fo in ufe, 

That mothers thall but [mile when they behold 

Their infants quarter’d by the hands of war ; 

All pity chaak'd with cuficm of fell deeds. 
Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar, 

Cuflom, a greater power than nature, feldom fails 
to make them worfhip. Lecke. 

2. Fafhion; common way of acting. 

And the prieft's cuffom with the people was, that 
when any man offered facrifice, the prieft'a fervant 
came, while the flefh was in feething, with a fef- 
hook of three teeth in his hands. 


3. Eftablifhed manner. 


According ta the caffom of the prieit’s office, his, 


lot was to burn incenfe when he went into the 

temple of the Loxd. Luke ic 
4- Praétice of buying of certain perfons. 

Yon fay he is affiduous in his calling, and is he 

nat grown rich by it? Let him have your ¢cuffonr, 

but sot your votes, Addifen. 


i ṣ5. Application from buyers: as, this trader 
Sbakefpeare’s Julius Cafare. 


bas good cultom, 


1 ¢ufims, butlerage, and impo/ts. 


1 Sam. ii. 
{ 
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6. [In law.] A law or right not written, 
which, being eftablifhed by long ufe, 
and the confent of our ancceltors, hag 
been, and is daily, praétifed. We can- 
not fay that this or that is a cuffom, ex- 
cept we can juftify that it hath conti- 
nued fo one hundred years; yet, be- 
caufe that is hard to prove, it is enough 
for the proof of a cuffom, if two or more 
can depofe that they heard their fathers 
fay, that it was a cuffom all their time ; 
and that their fathers heard their fathers 
alfo fay, that it was likewife a cuffom ia 
their time. If it is to be proved by 
record, the continuance of a hundred 
years will ferve. Cx/fom is either gene- 
ral or particular: general, that which 
iscurrent through England; particular, 
is that which belongs. to this or that 
county ; as gavelkind to Kent, or this 
or that lordthip, city, or town, Cu/forn 
differs from prefcription ; for cxffore is 
common to more, and prefcription is 
particular to this or that man: prefcrip- 
tion may be for a far fhorter time than 
cuftom. Cowell, 

7. Tribute ; tax paid for goods imported 
or exported. 

The refidue of thefe ordinary finances be cafual 
or uncertain, as be the efcheats and forfeitures, the 

Racene 
Thofe commodities may be difperfed, after hav~ 

ing paid the cufloms in England. Temple. 
Cuftcms to fteal is fuch a trivial thing, 

That ‘tis their charter to defraud their king. 


Dryden. 
Strabo tells you, that Britain bare heavy taxes, 


efpecially the cuffoms on the importation of the 
Gallick trade. Arbuthnot. 

Cu’sromtiouse. 2. f. The hovfe where 
the taxes upon goods imported or ex- 
ported are collected. h 

Some cuftimbcufe officers, birds of pafiage, and 
oppreffive thrifty fquires, are the oniy thriving 
people.amongtt ps. Swift. 

Cu’stomasLy. adj, [from cuffon.] Com- 
mon; habitual ; frequent. 

Cu’sTOMABLENESS, x. f. [from cuffoma- 
ble.) i 

1. Frequency ; habit. 

2. Conformity to cuitom. 

Cu’stomasiy. adv, [from cuftomadle.] 
According to cuftom. 

Kingdoms have cuflomably been carried away by 

right of fucceffion, according to proximity of blood. 

Hayward. 

Cu’stomarixy. adv, [from cufomary.] 
Habitually ; commonly. 

To call God to witnefs truth, or a lye perhaps, 
or to appeal to him on every trivial oceafion, in 
common difcourfe, cuffomarily without confidera- 
tion, is one of the higheft indignities and affronts 
that can be offered him. Ray. 

Cu’stomariness, n. f. [from cnflomary.] 
Frequency; commonnefs ; frequent oc- 
currence., 

A vice which for its guile may juftify the 
fharpeft, and for its cuflomarizefs the frequentett, 
invectives which can be made againit it. 

A Government of the Tongues 
Cu’sromary. adj. [from cuffom.] 
1. Conformable to eftablifhed cuftom; ac- 
cording to prefcription. 

Pray you now, if it may ftand with the tune 
of your voices, that 1 may be conful : I have herz 
the cuflemany gowns Stakefpeare. 

Several 


` 


Cpu T 


Several ingeniousperfons, whofe afiftante might 
be conducive to the advance of real and ufeful 
knowledge, lay under the prejudices of educa- 
tion and cuffomary belief. Glanville’s Seepfis. 

2. Habitual. l i 

We fhould avoid the profane and irreverent ufe 
of God's name, by curfing, or cuffemary (wearing ; 
and take heed of the neglect of his worfhip, or any 
thing belonging to it. Tilletfon. 

3. Ufual ; wonted. 
Ev'n now I met kim 
With cuftamary compliment, when he, 
Wafting his eyes to th’ contrary, and falling 
A Nip of much contempt, fpeeds froorme. Shah. 
Cu’stomen. adj. [from cuffom.] Ufnal ; 
common; that to which we are accuf- 


tomed. , - 
No nat’ral exhalation in the fky, 
No common wind, no cufomed event, 
But they will pluck away its nac’ral cavfe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. 
Shakefpeare’s Kirg Jobn. 
Cu’sromer. x. f. [from caftom.] 
1. One who frequents any place of fale 
for the fake of purchafing. 
One would think it Overdone’s houfe; for here 
be many old eufomers.  Sbakfpe Meaf. for Meaf. 
A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flattering audience, than poor tradefmen do 
To peifuade cuffomers to buy their goods. Roftom. 
Lord Strut has befpoke his liveries at Lewis 
Baboon’s thop: Don't you fee how that old fox 
fteals away your cuflomers, and turns you out of 
your bafinefs every day ? Arbuthnot. 
Thofe papers are grown a neceffary part in cof- 
fechoufe furniture, and may be read by ruffomers 
of all ranks for curiofity or amufement. Swift. 
I thewed yon a piece of black and white ftuff, 
juk fent from the dyer, which you were pleafed tn 
approve of, and be my cuflemer for. Swift. 
z. A common woman, This fenfe is now 


obfolete. 

1 marry her!—What, a cuftmer? Pr'ythee bear 
fome charity to my wit; dv not think it fo un- 
wholefome. Skakefpeare’s Orbello. 

Cu’stTrer. z. f 
1. A buckler-bearer. 
z. A veffel for holding wine. Ainfworth. 
To CUT. pret. ewt. part. paf. cui. [pro- 
bably from the French couteau, a knife.] 
1. To penetrate with an edged inftru- 
ment; to divide any continnity by a 
fharp edge. 
Ah, eat my Jace afunder, 
That my great heart may have fnme {cope to bear, 
Or elfe I fwoon with this dead killing news. 
, Shakefpeare’s Rickard 111. 

And when two hearts were join’d by mutual love, 
The fword of juftice cuts upon the knot, 

And fevers ‘em forever. Dryden's Spanifo Friar. 

Some I have curt away with (ciffars. 

W ifeman's Surgery. 
2. To hew. 
Thy fervaats can fkill to crr timber in Lebanon. 
2 Coren, ii. 
3. To carve; to make by fculpture. 

Why thould a man, whofe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandfire curin alabafter?  Shakefp. 

The triumphal is defaced by time; but 4 
plan of it is neatly cut upon the wall of a neigh- 
houring building. Addifon. 

4. To form any thing by cutting. 

And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and 

cut it inte wires. Exod, xxxix. 4. 
5. To divide by paffing through. 
Before the whittling winds the veilels fly, 
With rapid fwiftnefs cur the liquid way, 
And reach Gereftus at the point of day, 
: Pope's Odyffy. 
6. To pierce with any uneafy fenfation. 

The man was cut to the heart with thefe confo. 

lations. Addifen. 


. - 


'8. To interfe; to crofs: as, one line 


9. To Cur down. To fell; to hew down, 


CUT 


In fome few pofting fatal hours is hurl'd 
From wealth, ftoni poer, from love, and ftom 
the worlly ~ 4 Pris, 
1 Why fhould thaferwho wait at altars be cur of 
1 from partaking in the gencral benefits of law,,or.of 
natare ? Swit. 
18. To Cur of, Tointerrupt; to fildnce. 
It is no grace to a judge to thew quicknefs of 


conceit in cutting off evidence or coun{el too fhort. 
å Bacon. 


evr, 
7. To divide packs of cards, 


Supine they in their heav'n remain, 
Exempt from paffion and from pain ; 
And frankly leave us, homan elves, 
To cut and fhuffle for ourfelves, 

We fare in vain the cards condemn, 
Ourfelves both eur and fhuffled them. Prior. 
Take a freth»pack, nor is it worth our grieving, 

Who cuts or fhuffies with our dirty leaving. 
Granville. 


Prior. 


breviate. x 

No vowel can be cut off before another, when we 
cannot fink the pronunciation of it. Dryden. 

zo., Yo Cur out. To fhape ;'to form. 

By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cur out 
the pority of his. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tales 

I, for my part, do not like images cut owt in 
juniper, or other garden ftoft : they be for children. 


Bucin. 


euts another at right angles. 


All the timber whereof was eur derun in the 
monntains of Cilicia.. Knolles. 
10. To Cur down. To excel; to over- 


power: a low phrafe. 

So great is his natural eloquence, that he cuts 
down the fine orator, and deftroys the beft con- 
trived argument, as foon as ever he gets himfelf to 
be heard. s Addifin`s Count Tariff. 

11. Zo Cur of. To feparate from , the 


other parts by cutting. , 

And they cavght him, and cut of his thumbs. 

Sud. i. 6. 
2. Ta Curof. ‘To deftroy; to extir- 
pate; to put to death nntimely. 

All Spain was firt conquered by the Romans, 
and filled with colonies from them, which were 
fill increafed, and the native Spaniards fill eur off. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
Wore I king, 
I thould cut cff the nobles for their lands. 
Shakefpeare's Macheth. 

This great commander was fuddenly cut of b 
a fatal ftroke, given him with a fmall TE N 
intrument. Howel, 

Irenæus was likewife cut off by martyrdom. 

Addifon. 

IN-fated prince ! too negihban of Te 
Cut of inthe freth ripening prime of manhond, 
Even in the pride of life. Phifips's Diffroff Mother. 


13. To Cur of. To refcind; to fepa- 


rate; to take away. 

Fetch the will hither, and we thall determine 

How to cut off fome charge in legacies. 
Shakefpeare's Fuliur Cefar 
He that curs off twenty years of life, 
Cuts off fo many years of tearing death. 
Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 
Prefume not on thy God, whoe'er he be : 
Thee he regards not, owas not, hath cut off 
Quite feom his people. Miken's Agenifies. 

The propofal ofa recompence feom men, cuts 

off the hopes of future rewards. Smalridge. 
14. To Cur of. To intercept; to hinder 
from nnion or return. 

The king of this iflaod, a wife man and a 
great warrior, handled the matter fo, as he curt off 
their land ferces from their fhips. ' Baen. 

His party was fo much inferior to the enemy, 
that it would infallibly be sut cf. “Clarendon. 

15. To Cur of. To pnt an end to; to 
obviate. © : 

To cut off contentions, cammiffioners were ap- 
pninted to make certain the limits. Hayward. 

To cur of all further mediation and interpofi- 
tian, the king conjured him to give overall thoughts 
of excufe. Clarendon. 

It may compofe ovr unnatural feuds, and cur off 
frequent ocedifions of brutal rage and intemperance. 


Addifen. 
16. To Cur of. To withhold. 


We are concerned to cut off all occafion from 
thofe who feek occafion, that they may have where- 
of to accufe ns. Rogers. 

17. To Cur of. To preclude. 

Every one who lives in the prattice of any vo- 
luntary fin, a€tually curs himfelf of from the bene- 
fits and profeffion of chriftianity. Addifin. 

This only objeét of my real care, > 
Cut off from hope, abandon’d to defpair, 


of the thicknefs of a vine ftock. cospic. 
The antiquaries being but indifferent taylors, 
they wrangle prodigioufly about the etiring out the 
> toga. Arbuthnot cn Coins, 
They have a large foreft cut cuf into walks, ex- 
tremely thick and gloomy. Addifor. 
21. 7o Cur out. Tofcheme; to contrive. 
Having a moft pernicious fire kindled within tlez 
very bowels of his own foreft, he had work enough 
cut him out toextinguith it. ` Howel, 
Every man had car out a place for bimfelt in hls 
own thoughts: I could reckon up in our army two 
or three lord-treaforers. Addifors 
22. Yo Cur cut, To adapt. l 
You know I am not cut out tor writing a trea- 
tife, nor have a genius tò pen any thing exadtly. 


r Rymer. 
23. To Cur out. To debar. 

Tam eur out from any thing bot common ac- 

knowledgments, or common difcourfe. Popta 
24. To Cur out, 'Toexcel; to outdo. 
25. To Cur frsrt. To hinder from pro- 

ceeding by fudden interruption. 

Thus mach he fpoke, and moré he would hate 

faid, 

But the ftern hero turn’d afide his head, 

And cur him ferte Dryden's Zincid. 

‘Achilles cut him fhort; and thus repliedy — 

My worth, allow'd in words, is in effect denied, 

. Dryden. 

26. To Cur foort. To abridge: as, the 

Soldiers were cut fhort of their pay. 
27. To Cut up. To divide an ‘animal 

into convenient pieces. 

The boar's intemperance, and the note upon 
him afterwards, on the curring him up; that he hid 
no brains in his head, may be moralized into a 
fenfual man, À p L'Efirange. 

28, To CuT up. To eradicate. 

Who cut np mallows by thé bufhes, and juniper- 
roots for their meat. che 

‘This doétrine cuts up all government by the 

. foots. - Leche. 

To CUT. um K 

1. To make way by dividing ; to divide 
by paffing through. 

When the teeth are ready to cut, the uppet part 
is rubbed with hard fubftances, which infants, ky 
a natural initin, affect. : _ Arbuthnot. 

z. To perform the operation of lithatomy. 

He faved the lives ot tboufands by his manner 

of cutting for the tine. Pipes 
3. To intetfere: as, a horfe that cuts. 


Cur. part. adj. Prepared for ufe: a me- 

taphor from hewn timber. 
Sets of phrafe, w° and dry, 

Evermore thy tongue fupply. 
Cur. 2. f. [from the noun.] n 
1. The action of a tharp or edged inftru- 
ment; the blowofanaxorfivord. , 
3N2 2. Tae 


Swift. 


19. To Cur of. To apoftrophife; to ab- 


There is a large table at Montmorancy Cut et, 


ew Tr 
2. The impreffion or feparation of conti- 
nuity, made by an edge or harp inftru- 
Jment: diftinguithed from that made by 
“perforation with 2 pointed inftrument. 
3. A wound made by-.cutting. 

Shsrp weapons, according to’ the force, cur into 
the boue many ways; which cuss are called fedes, 
and, are reckoned among the fractures. 

Po , Wifemans Stirgery. 
4.'A channel made by art. 3 

‘This great cut or ditch Sefoftris thevrich king of 

Ezypt, end lorig’after him Ptolomeus  Philadel- 

“phos, purpofed to have made a great deal wider and 

deeper, and thereby to have let the Red Sca into 

the Alediterranean. Kow.les. 
5. A part cut off from the reft, , 

Suppole a board to be ten foot long, and ene 
broad, one cut js reckoned fo many foot. 

` Mfortimer’s Hufbandry. 
6. A fmall particle ; a fhred. 

It hath a number of fhort cuts or fhreddings, 

which may be bener called withes than prayers. , 
Hecker. 
7. A lot made by cetting a fick. 4 

My lacy Zelmane and my daughter Mopfa may 
draw cuts, and the thorteft cut (peak frit, Sidney. 

A man may as reafenably draw cuts fer his 
tenets, and regulate his perfuafion by thecat of 
a dir, Lecke. 

8. A near paflage, by which fome angle is 
cut off. : 

The ign rant took heart toentenupon this great 
ealhise, and intlead of their cutting their way to jt 
thre azi the cnawledge of the tongues, the fathers, 
and evuncils, they have taken another and a Morter 
cute South. 

There is a fhorter czt, an eafier paffage. 

$ Decay of Piety. 

The evidence of my fenfeis fimple and imme- 

+ diate, and therefore J have but a fhorter eut thereby 
to the affeattothetruth of the things fə evidenced. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

But the gent'eman would needs fee me part of 
my way, and carry me 3 fhorr cut through his own 
ground, which faved me balf a mile’s riding. 

Swift's Examiner. 
. i 
g. A pidture cut or carved upon a tamp 
of wood or copper, and impreffed from 
ite 

In this form, according to his defcription, he is 
fet torth in the prints of cuts of martyrs by Ceval- 
lerius. Brown, 

It is, 1 believe, ufed improperly by 
Addijon. 

Madam Dacier, from fome old cuts of Terence, 
fancies that the larva or perfona of the Roman 
aétors was got only a vizard for the face, but had 
falfe bair to it. Addifor on Italy. 

10. The tamp on which a pi€ture is car- 
ved, and by which it is impreffed. 

11. The act or practice of dividing a pack 
of cards. 

ý Haw csn the mufe her aid impart, 

Unfkilt'd in all the terms of art? 
Or in harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the fhufflz, and the eur? Swift. 
12. Fathion; form; fhape; manner of 
cutting into fhape. 

heir clothes are after fuch a Pagan eur too, 

That, fure, they ‘ve worn out Chriftendom. 
Sbateheare’s Henry VILL 
His tawny beard was th’ equal grace 
Both of his wifdom and his face; 
In ext and dye D like a tile, 
A lodden view ic would beguile, — Hudibras. 

They wor: fo familiarly acquainted with him, as 
to know the very eut of his beard. Srilling feer. 

Cnilsren love breeches, not for their cut or esfe, 
but b caule the having them iss mark or ftep to- 
„ward; manhsod. Locke. 

A third defies yon to obferve well the toga on 
foch a reverft, and afxs you whether you can in 


CUT 
eonfcience Lelieve the fleeve of it to be of the true 
Roman eut. : Addifin. 
Sometimes an old fellow fhall wear this or that 
fort of cut in his clothes with great integrity. 
Addifir's Spc&ator. 
Witt thow buy there fome high heads of the 
newe cut for my daughter ? 
Arbuthnet's Hifttry of Jobn Bull. 


13. It feems anciently to have fignified a 


fool or culty. ‘To cut Rill fignifies to 
cheat, in low language. s 

Send her money, knights if thou haft her not in 
the end, call mecut. Shakefpeare’s Twelfib Night- 

14. Cur and long tail. A proverbial ex- 
preftion for men of all kinds. It is bor- 
rowed from dogs. 

He will maintain ynu like a gentlewoman.—— 
Ay, thst I will, come cut and long tail, under the 
degreeofa fquire. Slakt. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

At quintin he, s 

In honour of this bridaltee, 

-Hath challeng'd elther wide countee : 

Come cut and loxz.tail; for there be 

Six bachelors as bold as he. p 

, Ben Fonfon’s Unideravood. 

Cura’xeous. adj. [| from” cutis, Latin.] 
Relating to the fcin. 

This erous; nutritious mafs is more readily 
circulated into the cutaneous or remoteft parta of 
the body. Floyer on Humours. 

Some forts of cutaneous eruptions are occafionee 
by receding much.on‘acidvurripe fruits and farina- 
ceous fubftances. Arbuthnot. 

Cu’ricre. mfe [euticula, Latin.) _ 

1. The firk and ontermoft covering of the 
body, commonly called ‘the fearf- fkin. 
This is that foft fkin which rifes in a 
blifter upon any burning, or the appli- 
cation of a bliftering plaifter. It fticks 
clofe to the furface of the true fkin, to 
which it is alfo tied by the veffels which 
nourifh it, though they are fo fmall as 
not to be feen. When the fcarf-fkin is 
examined with a microfcope, it appears 
to be made up of feveral lays of exceed- 
ing {mall feales. Quincy. 

in each of the very fingers there are bones and 
griflles, snd ligamenis and membranes, and muf- 
cles and teadons, and nerves and arteries, and 
veins and fkin, and eutich and nail. 

Bentley's Sermons, 

2. A thin fkin formed on the 
any liquor. A 

When any faline liquot is evaporated to cuticle, 
and let cool, the falt concretes in regular figures; 
which srgues that the particles of the falt, before 
they concreted, floated in the liquor at equal dif- 
tances in rank and file. Newton's Opticks. 

Curi’curar. ad. [from cutis, Latin.] 
Belonging to the kin. 

Curts, fignifies knowledge or fkill. So 

Cuthrwin is a kaowing conqueror; Curh- 

red, a knowing counfellor ; Cuthbert, 

famous for fkill. Much of the fame na 
ture arc Sophocles and Sophianus. 
Gibfon’s Camden. 

Cu’tiass. n. f. [coutclas, French. This 
word is written fometimes cutlace, fome- 
times cuttleax; in Shakefpeare, curtleaxe; 
and in Pope, curlafo.] A broad cutting 
fword : the word is much in ufe among 
the feamen. 

Were"t not better 
That 1 did fuit me ail points like aman? 
A galisnt curtleaxe upon my thigh, 
A boat-fpearin my hand.  Shakefpe An you like it. 
‘To the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat porket: flept beneath the fun; 
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Of two his cutlafb launch'd the fpouting blood, 
Thefe quarter'd, fing’d, and fix'd on forks of wood. 


Popes 


'Cu’rcer. x. f. [coutelier, French.] One 


who makes or fells knives. 
A paultry ring 

That the did give, whofe poefy was 

For all the world like curlers poetry ° 

Upon a knife; love me, and leave me not. Shak. 

In a bye cutler’s Mop he bought a tenpenny 
knife: fo cheap was the intrument of this great 
attempt. 5 Woter. 

He chofe no other inflrument than an ordinary 
knife, which he bought cf a common cutler. 

pÁ Clarendon. 

Cu’rpurse. n. f. [ext and purf.]” One 
who fteals by the method of-'cutting 
purfes: a common practice when men 
wore their purfes at their girdles, as 
was once the cuftom. Athief; arobber. 

To have an open ear,a quick eye, and a nimble 
hand, is neceflary fora cutpirfes » — 

. Skakelpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
A vice ol kings, b 

A cutpurfe of the empire and the rule, 

That from a thelf the precious diadem ftole, $ 

And pot it in his pockets  Sbakefprare's Hamla, 

Was there no felony, no bawd, 
Cutpurfe, nor burglary abroad ? Hadibres. 

If we could imagine 3 whole nation to be csr- 
purfes aod robbers, would there then be kept that 
fquare dealing and equity in fuch‘a monftrous den 
of thieves? Binti i Sermors. 

Cu’ttrer. #./. [from cut.] 

1. An agent or intrument that cuts any 
thing. 

2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 

3. [Lncijores.) The teeth that cut the 
meat. 

The melares, or grinders, are behind, neareit 
the centre of motion, becaufe there is a greater 
flrength or force required to chew the meat than 
to bite a piece; and the ewtters before, that they 
may be ready to cut off a morfel from any folid 
foud, to be tranfmitted to the grinders. 

Ray on the Creatior. 
4. An officer in the Exchequer that pro- 
vides wood for the talltes, and cuts the 
fum paid upon them; and then cafts 
the fame into the court to be written 
upon. Cowell. 
Cu't-tHroat. n.f. [cut and shroar.} A 
ruffian ; a murderer ; a butcher of men ; 
an affaflin. 

Will you thea fuffer thefe robbers, cut-throas, 
bafe pevpie, gathered out of all the corners of 
Chriftendom, to wafte ynur countries, fpoil your 
cities, murder your people, and trouble all your 
feas? Knolls. 

Perhaps the cut-throat may rather take hia copy 
from the Parifian maffacre, one of the horridest 
inftances of barbarous inhumanity that ever was. 
known. South. 

The ruffian robbers by no juftice aw'd, 

And unpaid cut-throat fuldiers, are abroad ; 
Thofe venal fouls, who, harden'd in cach ill, 
To fave complaints and profecution, kill. 

Dryden's Fuveral. 

Cruel; inhuman ; 
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Cu't-THROAT. adj. 
ı barbarous. 

If to take above fifty in the hundred be extre- 
mity, this in truth can be none other than ext- 
threat and abominable dealing. 

Caress Survey of Cornwall. 
Cu’rtinc. x. f. [from cut.) A piece 
cut off; a chop. 

The burning of the cuttings of vines, and cafting 
them upon land, doth much good. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Many are propagated above ground by flips or 
CuMINZL. 


Ray. 
i CU'TTLE. 


CY 

CUTIE. 2. /. Dae] A fith, which 
when he is purfued by a fith of prey, 
throws out a black liquor, by which he 
darkens the water and efcapes. 

It is fomewhat ftrange, that the blood of all 
birds, and beafts, and fifhes, fhould be of a red 
colour, and only the blood of the cxrtle fhould be 
as black as ink. - Bacon. 

He that ufes many words for the explaining any 
fubjeét, doth, lke the eurzle ith, hide himfelf for 
the moft partin hisowo ink. Ray on the Creatior. 

Cu’rrce. n. f. [from: cuttie.] A foul- 
mouthed fellow; a fellow who blackens 
the character of others. Hanmer. 

Away, you cutporfe rafeal; you filthy bong, 
away: by this wine Vil thruft my knife in yoor 
mouldy chaps, if you play the faucy cutsle with 
me. f Shakefpeare’s Henry IV- 

Cy’cre. 2. f. [ fyelus, Latin; xóxa®.] 

1. A circle. 

z. A round of time; a fpace in which the 
fame revolutions begin again; a perio- 
dical {pace of time. "y 

We do more cnmmonly ufe thefe words, fo as 
to ftile a leffer fpace a cyc/e, and a greater by the 
namie of period; and you may not improperly call 
the beginning of a large period the epocha thereof, 

< Halder on Time, 

3. A method, or account of a method, 
continued till the fame courfe begins 
again. , 

We thought we fhould not attempt an unaccep- 
table work, if here we endeavoured to prefent oor 
gardeners with a complete eyele of what is requifite 
to be done throughout every month of the ycar. 

Evelyn's Kalendar, 

4. Imaginary orbs ; a circle in the heavens. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
To fave apoearancés; how gird the {phere 
With ceotrick and excentrick, fcribbled o'er 
Cycle and cpicycle, orb in orb ! Milton. 

CY’CLOID. n». f. [from xuxrosidys, of 
xtxr@, and iS, fhape.] A geome- 
trical curve, of which the genefis may 
be conceived by imagining a nail in the 
circumference of a wheel: the line 
which the nail defcribes in the air, while 
the wheel revolves in a right line, is the 
cycloid. 

CrcLo war. adj. [from eycloid.] Re- 
lating to a cycloid; as the cycloidal 
{pace, is the {pace contained between 
the cycloid and its fubflance. Chambers. 

CycLopæDi ain. fc (xdnr®and wadsia.] 
A circle of knowledge ; a courfe of the 
{ciences. 

Cy’cret. x. J. [from cycnus, Latin.) A 
young fwan. 

[am the cygnet to this pale faint fwan, 

Who chaunts adoleful hymn to his own death. 
Shake(peare’s King ‘fobn. 

So doth the fwan her downy eygnits fave, 

Keeping them pris’ners underneath her wings. 
Shakefpeare’s Herry V1. 

Cygnets, from grey, turn white. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffery. 

Young cygnets are good meat, if fatted with 
oats; but, ted with weeds, they tafte fithy. 

7 Morsimer's Hufbardry. 

CYLINDER. z. St [xdadesr.] A bo y 
having two flat furfaces and one circular. 


bh 


CYLINDRICAL. 
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The quantity of water which every revolution 
docs cary, according to any inclination of the cy- 
linder, may be eafily found. Wilkins. 

The {quare will make you ready for all manner 
of compartments, bafes, pedeftals, plots, and build- 
inga; your cylinder, for vaulted turrets, and round 
buildings. P Peacham. 

adj. [from cylinder. ] 
CYLINDRICK. Partaking of the na- 
ture of a cylinder; having the form cf 
a cylinder, 
. Minera ferri ftalaétitia, when feveral of the cy- 
findrick ftriæ are contiguous, and grow together 
into one fheaf, is called brufhiron orc. 
Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Obftructions muft be moft incident to fuch parts 
of the body where the circulation and the elaftick 
fibres are both fmalicft, and thofe glands, which 
are the extremities of arteries formed into cylin- 
drical canals, Arbuthnot on Alinents. 

Cymar. x. f [properly written fmar.] 
A flight covering; a {carf. i 

Her comely limbs compos’d with decent care, 

Her body thaded with a flight eymar; 
Her bofom to the view was only bare. Dryden, 
CYMATIUM, nf. {Lat. from xupedtiov, a 
little wave.] A member of architeéture, 
whereof one half is convex, and the other 
concave. ‘There are two forts, of which 
one is hollow below, as the other is 
above. Harris. 

In acornice, the gola, or cpmatium of the corona, 
the coping, the modillions, or dentelli, make a 
noble how by their.graceful projections. Speffator. 

CYMBAL, n. f. [oymbalum, Lat.) A mu- 
fical intrument. 

The trumpets, fackbuts, pfalteries and fifes, 
Tabors and cymbals, and the fhouting Romans, 
Make the tun dance. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

If mirth fhould fail, Pl bofy her with cares, 
Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars ; 
Trumpets and drums fhall fright ker from the 

throne, 
As founding cymbals aid the lab'ring moon. 

Drydens Aurenguehes 
CYNA'NTIIROPY. n. /. [xrar xueG@, and 
agum. ] A fpecies Of madnefs in 

which men have the qualities of dogs. 
CYNARCTOMACHY. [xvav, aexrds, pa- 
x] A word coined by Butler, to de- 
note bear-baiting with a dog. 
That fome occult defign doth Le 

In bloody eynuriiemacky 

Is plain enough to him that knows 

How faints lead brothers by the nofe. Iudibras. 

Cy NEGE tricks. a. f. [xusryntixe.] The 
art of hunting; the art of training and 
hunting with dogs. < 

There are extant, in Greck, four books of 
eynegeticks, or venation. Brown's Fulear Erromes, 

Cy’nican. ladj- [xin] Having the 
C7 Nick. qualities of a dog; cur- 
rifh; brutal ; {narling ; fatirical. 

He doth believe that fome new-fangied wit (it 
ishis cynirafphrafe) will fome time or nther find 
ovt his art. Wilkins. 

Cy'nrer. m fe [zinte] A philofopher 
of the fnarling or currifh fort; a fol- 
lower of Diogenes ; a rude man; a fnar- 
ler ; a mifanchrope. 

How vilely doth this cynick chime !— 
Get you hence, firrah; faucy fellow, hence, Shak. 
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Without thefe precautions the man degenerates 
into a eynick, the woman into a coquette; the 
man grows fullen and morofe, the woman imper- 
tinentand fantaftical. Addifon. 


Cy’nosure. a. f. [from xtv® ovea.) The 


flar near the north pole, by which fail- 


ors fteer. 
‘Towers and hattlements it fees 
- Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 
~ Where perhaps fome beauty lies, ~ 


The cynsfure of neighbouring eyes. Milter» 


Cy’on. See Cion. 


Gather cyons for gratis before the buds fprovt. 

f Evelyne 
Cy’press-TREE. 2. f> [eupreffus, Latin.} 
t. The cypreft is a tall ftraight tree, pro- 

duced with great difficulty. Its fruit is 

of no ofe ; its leaves. are bitter, and the 
very fmell and thade of it are dangerous. 

Hence the Romans looked upon it to be 

a fatal tree, and made ufe of it at fune- 

rals, andin mournful ceremonies. The 

cypre/s-tree is always green, and never 
either rots or is worm-eaten. Calmet. 

In ivory coffers I have fuff’d my crowns 35 
In cyprefs chefts my arras counterpanes. 

Skhakefpeares 

He taketh the eyprefs and the oak, which he 
ftrengtheneth for himfelf among the trees of the 
forcit. Tf, xliv. 14+ 

Poplars and alders ever quivering play’d, 

And nodding cyprefs form`d a fragrant thade. 

3 A Pope's Ody feye 
z. Being anciently ufed in funerals, it is. 
the emblem of mourning. 
Poifon be their drink, 

Their fweetet fhadea grove of cyprefs trees. 

? a ial Herry Vie 
Cy’prus. x. fa [I fuppofe from the place 
where it was made ; or corruptly from 

eypre/s, as being uled in mourning.] Æ 

thin tranfparent black fuf. 

Lewn as white as driven fnow, 

Cyprus black as cer was crow. 

Shakefpeare’s Winter"s Tales 
A cyprus, not a bolom, 

Hides my poor heart ! Shakefpeare. 
CYST. n.f. [nvsi.] A bag contain- 
CY’STIS. § ing fome morbid matter. 

In taking it out, the cy/fis broke, and fhewed 
itfelf by ita matter to be a meliccris. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

There may be a confumption, with a purulent 
fpitting, when the vomica is contained in a eyf or 
bag; upon the breaking of which the patient ia 
commonly fuffecated. Arluthnot on Dict. 

Cy’stickx. adj. [from cyf, a bag.] Con- 
tained in a bag. 

The bile is of two forts: the cy/fiel, or that 
contained in the gall-bladder, a fort of repofitory. 
for the pall; or the hepatick, or what flows im- 
mediately fram the liver. Arbuthnot, 

Crstoromy, 2.f. [xiri and séyiw.] The 
aét or practice of opening incylted tu- 
mours, or-cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 


F 


CZAR. v. f [a Sclavonian word, written 


more properly fzar.}] The title of the 
emperour of Ruffia. 


CZARINA. x. f [from czar.) The em» 


prefs of Rufa. 


DAB 


Is a confonant nearly approach- 
ing in found to T, but formed 


D, by a ftronger appulfe of the 


tongue to the upper part of the mouth. 
The found of D in Engli is uniform, 
and it is never mute. 

DA CAPO. [Ital.] A term in mufick, 
which fignifying from the head or the 
beginning, means that the firft part of 
the tune fhould be repeated at the con- 


elufion. 
To DAB. v. a. [dauber, Fr.] To ftrike 
gently with fomething foft or moift. 

A fore Mould never be wiped by drawing a 
piece of tow or rag uver it, but only by dabding it 
with fine lint. Sharp. 

Das. n. fJ- [from the verb.] 

1. A fmall lump of any thing. 

2. A blow with fomething moitt or foft. 
3. Something moift or flimy thrown upon 


one. 
4. [In low language.] An artift; a man 
expert at fomething. This is not ufed 


in writing. 
5. A kind of fmall flat fih. 
Of fat fih there are rays, flowks, dads, plaice. 
Carew. 
Da’s-cuick. 2. f A fmall water fowl, 
called likewile Dodbchick, and Didapper, 
and Dipchick. Colymbus. Kay. 
A dab-chick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and haps. 
Pope- 
To DABBLE. v. a. [dabbcien, Dutch.] 
Tofmear; to daub; to fpatter ; to be- 
fprinkle ; to wet. 
A thadow like an angl, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood. Shakefpeare's Richard 111. 
1 (earified, and dabbled the wound with oit of 
togene Wifeman’s Surgery. 
‘lean while the South, rifing with dabbled wings, 


A fable cloud athwart the welkin flings. Swift. 


To DABBLE. v. n. 
1. To play in water; to move in water 


or mud. 

Neither will a fpiris, that dwells with ftars, 
debbie in this impurer mud. Glanville’s Azul, 

The little one complained of her legs, that the 
could neither fwim nor dabble with them. L’Efr. 

But when he found the boys at play, 

And faw them daboiing in their clay, 

He flood behind a ftall to lurk, 

And mark the progrets of their work. Savift. 

2. To do any thing ina flight, fuperficial, 


or fhallow manner; to tamper. 
Shakefpeare hall be put into your hands, as 
clear and a3 fair as it came out of them: though 
you, I thiuk, have been dabbling here and there 
with the text, I have had more reverence for the 
writer and the printer, and left every thing ftand- 
inge - Aiterlury ts Pope. 
Da’seier. w. f. [from dabble.] 
1, One that plays in water. 
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2. One that meddles without maftery ; 
one that never goes to the bottom of an 
affair; a fuperficial meddler. 

He dares not complain of the tooth-ach, left 
our dabblers in politicks fhould be ready to fwear 
againft him for difaftection. Swift. 

Dace. x. /: [of uncertain derivation : in 
moft provinces called dare. Lencifcus.] 
A fmall river fih, refembling a roach, 
but lefs, ` , 


Let me live harmlefsly, and near the brink 

Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place; 
Where I may fee my quill or cork down fink 
With eager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dace. 
Walton. 
Da’ctyce. a. f. [dzeru a finger.] A 
oetical foot confifting of one long fylla- 


le and two fhort, like the joints of a f 


finger ; as candidus. 
Dap. n, J- [The child’s way of ex- 
Da‘ppvy.§ prefling father. Itis remark- 
able, that, in all parts of the world, the 
word for father, as firft taught to chil- 
dren, is compounded of a.and 7, or the 
kindred letter d, differently placed ; as 
tad, Welthg atlz, Greek; atta, Go- 
thick ; tara, Latin.] Father. 
1 was never fo bechumpt with words, 
Since firit 1 call'd my brother's father dad. Shak. 
His loving mother left him to my care 5 

Fine child, as like his dad as he could fare ! Gay. 
To DADE, v. a. To hold up by a lead- 

ing ftring. 

The little children when they learn to go, 

By painful mothers daded to and fro, Drayton. 
DAEDAL. adj. [dedalus, Latin.) 

1. Various ; variegated. 
z. Skilful: this is not the trne meaniag, 
nor fhould be imitated. 
Nor hath 

The dædal hand of Nature only pour’d 

Her gifts of outward grace. Philips. 
DAFFODIL. n. f- [Suppofed 
DarropiLLY. by Skinner to be 
DarFropowNDtLLY.} corrupted from 
afphodelus.] 

This plant hath a lily-flower, confifting of one 
leaf, which is bell-thaped, and cut into fix feg- 
ments, which incirele its middle tike a crown ; 
but the empalement, which commonly sifes out of 
a membranous vagina, turns to an oblong or 
roundith fruit, which is triangular, and gapes in 
three parts; is divided into three cells, and full of 
roundifh feeds. Miller. 

Screw me the green ground with daffodowndillies, 
And cowflips, and king-cups, and loved lilies, 

Spenfer. 


Bid amaranthus all his beauty thed, 
And daffidillics fill their cups with tears, 
To ftrew the laureat herfe where Lycid lics. 
Milton. 
The daughters of the flood have fearch'd the 
mead 
For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy’s head : 


DAG 


The foort narciffus, and fair deffedil, 
Pancies to pleafe the fight, and caffia fweet to 
fmell. Dryden. 
To Darr. v. a. [contraéted from do aft ; 
that is, to throw back, to throw off.] To 
tofs afide ; to put away with contempt ; 
to throw away flightly, Not now in ufe, 
The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that nico the world afide, 
And bid it pafs. bakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
I would the had beftow'd this dotage on me: I 
would have daft all other refpects, and made her 
half myfelf. Sbakefpeares 
Dac. n. f. [dague, French.] 
1. A dagger. p 
2. A handgun; a piftol: fo called from 
ferving the purpofes of a dagger, being 
carried fecretly, and doing mifchief fud- 
denly. It is in neither fenfe now ufed. 
To Dac.w. a. [from daggle.] To daggle ; 
to bemire ; to let fall in the water: a 
low word. 
DA’GGER. 2. /. [dague, French.] 
1. A fhort fword ; a poniard. 
,  Shefan to her fons dagger, and ftruck herfelf 
a mortal wound. Sidny. 
This {word a dagger had his page, 
That was but little for his age; 
And therefore waited on him fo 
As dwarfs upon knights-errant do. Hudibras. 
He ftrikes himfelf with his dagger; but being 
interrypted by one of his fend e ftabs him, 
and breaks the dagger on one of his ribs, Addifon. 
2. [In fencing fchools.] A blunt blade of 
iron with a bafket hilt, ufed for defence. 
3- [With printers.] The obelus; a mark 
of reference in form of a dagger; ag 
[t]. 
Da’ccersprawine, ». f. (dagger and 
draw.] The att of drawing daggers ; 
approach to open violence. 
They always are at daggerfdrawing, 
And one another clapperclawing. Hudibras. 
T have hieard of a quarrel in a tavern, where all 
were at daggerfdrawing, till one defired to know 
the fubjeét of the quarrel. Swift. 
To DA'GGLE. v. a. [from dag, dew; 
a word, according to Mr. Lye, derived 
from the Danith; according to Skinner, 
from daz, f{prinkled, or beagan, to dip. 
They are probably all of the fame root.} 
To dip negligently in mire or water ; 
to bemire; to befprinkle. 
To Da’aare. v. a. Tobe in the mires 
to run through wet or dirt. 
Nor like a puppy, daggkd through the town, 
To fetch and carry fing-fong up and down. Pope. 
DA'GGLEDTALL. ». f. (daggle and tail} 
Bemired ; dipped in the water or mud ; 
befpattered. 
The gentlemen of wit and pleafure are apt to 
be choaked at the fight of fo many daggledtail par- 


fons, that happen to fall in their way. Swift. 
ATOW, 


DAI 


DAILY. adj. [baglc, Saxon.] Happen- 
ing every day, or very frequently ; 
done every day ; quotidian, 

Much are bound to heaven 
In daily thanks, chatgave us fuch a prince. Shak. 
Ceafe, mas of woman born! tohope relief © 
From daily trouble, and continued grief. Prior. 


Da‘tiy. adv. Every day; very often. 

Let that man with better fenfe advife, 
That of the world leaft part to us is read 3 

And daily how through hardy enterprize 
Many great regions are difcovered. Fairy Queen. 

A man with whom I converfed almott daily for 
years together. Dryden. 

Da'inTiLY, adv. [from dainty } 

1, Elegantly ; delicately. 

Truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth 
not haw the masks and mummeries and triumphs 
of the world, half fo ftately and daiarily as candle- 
light. Bacon. 

3, Delicioufly ; pleafantly. 

There is no region on earth fo daintily watered, 
with fuch great navigable rivers. 

Hewel’s Vocal Foreft. 

Thofe yowog fuitars had beemaccuttomed to no- 
thing but to ficep well, aud tae daintily. 

Breane’s View of Epic Poems. 

3. Nicely ; ceremonioufly ; ferupuloufly. 

4. Squeamithly ; faftidioufly. 

Daintiness. 2. f. [from dainty.) 

1. Delicacy; foftnefs. 

3 What fhould yct thy palate pleafe ? 
Daincinef and fofter cat, 
Sleeked limbs:and finek blood? Ben Sonfon. 

2. Elegance; nicety. 

- The duke exceeded in the daintine/s of his leg 
and foot, and the ear) in the fine thape of his 
hands. Wetton. 

3. Delicacy ; delicioufnefs. 

It was more notorious for the daintine/s of the 
provifion which he ferved in it, than for the mafii- 
nefs of the difh. Hakewill on Providence. 

4: Squeamifhnels ; faftidioufnefs. 

Of fend, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius hath 
difcourted without! any daintine/s. Wotton. 

. Ceremonioufnefs ; -ferupulofity. 
AINYY. adj. (derived by Skinner from 
dain, an old French word for delicate ; 
„which yet I cannot find in dittionaries.] 

1. Pleafing to the palate; of exquifite 
tafte ; delicious. 

Higher concoétion is required for fweetnefs, or 
pleafure of tafte, and therefore all your dainty 
plumbs are a little dry. z Bacon. 

2. Delicate; of acute fenfibility; nice; 
fqueamith ; foft; luxurious ; tender. 

This is the floweft, yet the dainrie# fenfe 3 
For ev'n the ears of fuch as have no {kill 

Perceive a difcard, and conceive offence; 

And knowing not what 's good, yet find the ill. 

Davies. 

They werc a fine and dainty people; frugal and 
yet elegant, though not military. Bacon. 

3. Scrupulous ; ecremonious. 

Which of you all 

Will now deny to dance? She that makes day 

Yl fwear hath corns. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Therefore to horfe ; 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

„But hift away. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 
4. Elegant ; tenderly, languifhingly, or 
effcminately beautiful. i 

My houfe, within the city, 
I; richly furnifhed with plate and gold, 
Bafons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. Shak. 

Why fhould ye be fo cruel to yourfelf, 

And to thofe dainty limbs, which nature lent 
For gentle ufage and foft delicacy ? Milton. 

5. Nice; affectedly fine: in contempt. 

Yoor daimy {peakers have the curfe, 
To plead bad caufes down to worle, 


Prior, 


DAL 


DAA wires 
1. Something nice or delicate; a delica- 
cy ; fomething of exquifite tate. 
Be not defirous of his dainties ; for they are de- 
ceitful meat. Proverbs, xxiiie 3. 
A worm breedeth in.meal, of the fhape of a 
large white maggot, which is given as a great 


dainty to nightingales. | Bacon. 
She then prodyc'd her dairy, Rope, 
And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden. 


The thepherd fwains, with fwe abundance bleft,, 

On the fat dock and rural duinries featt. Pope. 
2. A word of fondnefs formerly in ufe. 
Why, that's my dainty; 1 hall mifs thee: 
Bot yet thou fhalt have freedom. Shak. Tempsft. 
There js a fertune coming 
Towards you, dainty, that will talce thee thus, 
And fet thee aloft. Ben Fonfon. 
DAIRY. 2. /. [from dey, an old word for 
milk. Mr. Lye] ° 
r. The occupation or art of making va- 
rious kinds of food from milk. 

Grounds were turned much in England either 
to feeding or dairy; and this advanced the trade of 
Englifh. butter. Temple. 

2. ‘The place where milk is manufactured. 
A You have no more worth 
Than the coarfe and country fairy, 
That doth haunt the hearth or dairy. Ben Fonfon. 

What ftores my pir and my folds contain ! 

A thoufand lambs that wander on the plain. Dryd. 
She in pens his flocks will fold, 
And then produce her dairy tore. Dryden. 
3." Pafturage ; milk farm ; ground where 
milch cattle are kept. 

Dairies, being well hovfewived, are exceeding 
commodious. Becone 

Children, in dairy countries, 41 wax more talt than 
where they feed more upon bread and feh. Bacon. 

Da inymarp. n. f. [dairyand maid.) The 
woman fervant whofe bufinefs is to ma- 
nage the milk. 

The pooreft of the Tex have fillan itch a 
To know their fortunes, equal to the rich: 5 
The doirymcid enquires if the fhali take 
The trutty taylor, and the cook forfake. Dryden. 

Come up quickly, or we thal „conclude that 
thou art in lave with one of Sir Roger's dairyynsids. 

Addifir. 
Daisy. 2 f. [brgereage, day’s eye, 
Chaucer.] A {pring flower. 

Jt hath a perennial root: the ftatks are naked, 
and never branch out: the cup of the flower is 
fcaly and fimple, divided into many fegments to 
the foot-ftalk, The flowers are radiated; and 
the heads,, after the petals are fallen off, refemble 
obtufe cones. Miller. 

When daifies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady fmocks all over white, 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, n 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakefpeare. 

As he paffed, the woods put forth their blof- 
foms, the earth her primrofes and days-eyes, to 
behold him. Howel. 

Now hawthorns blofiom, now thedaifes {pring ; 

, Now leaves the trees, and flow’rs adarn the ground. 
Popre. 

This will find thee picking of duifies; or imali. 
ing to a lock of hay. Addifon. 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ; 
The duif, primrofe, viulet. Theomfon, 

Date. n. f. [dalei, Gothick ; dal, Dutch 
and Germanu.) A low place between 
hills ; a vale; a valley. 

Lang toft with ftorms, and beat with bitter winds, 
High over hills, and low adown the dale, 

She wand'réd many a wood, and meafur’d many a 
vale. Fairy Queen. 

Before the downfall of the fairy tate, 

This dalga pleafing region, not unblett, 
This dale poffefs'd they, and had ftill poffefs’d. 
Z * Tickell. 
He ftcais along ths lonely dale. Thom. Spring, 
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Da'rLiancr, z. f [from dally.] 

1. Interchange of careffes; atts of fond- 
nefs, 

Look thou be true: do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein: the ftronget oaths are traw 
To th’ fire i' th’ biool. Skake/peare's Tempe/t. 

Nor gentle puspofe, nor endearing fmiles; 
Wanted 5 nor youthful dalliance, as befeems 
Fair couple link'd in happy nuptial league, 
Alone as they, 
TI head my people ; 
Then think of dalliance when the danger’s o'er : 

* My warlike fpirits wark now another way, 

And my foul 's tun‘d to trumpets. Dryders 

2. Conjugal conyerfation. 

The giant, felf-difmayed with the found, 
Where he with his Duefla dalliance found, 
ln hafte came rufhing forth from inner bow’s_ 

Fairy Queen, 

T hat bower, not myftick, where the fapieat king 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian fpoufe. i 
Milton. 

Thou claim’ft me for thy fire, 

And my fair fon here fhow'ft me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in heav'n. Ailton. 

3. Delay ; procraftination. 

Both wind and tide ftay for this gentleman s 
And I, to blame, have held him here too long.—— 
—Good lord, you ufe this dalliance to excufe 
Your breach at promife. Shakelpeare. 

Da‘iurer. 2. f. [from dally.) A trifler ; 
a fondler. : 

‘The daily dalliers with pleafant words, with 
fmiling countenances, and with wagers purpofed 
to be loft before they were purpofed to be made. 

Afi bante 

Da‘tiop. n.f. [of unknown etymology. ] 
A tuft, or clump: not in ufe. 

Of barley the fineft and greeneft ye find, 

Leave ftanding in dallops till time ye do bind. 
Tuffer. 

Yo DALLY. v. n. [ dollen, Dutch, to 
trifle.} 

1. To, trifle ; to play the fool; to amufe 
one’s felf with idle play; to lofe time 
in trifles ; to proeraftinate idly. 

"Take up thy matter: 
If thou fhould? daly half an hour, his life, 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in aifured lofs. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
He left his cur, and laying hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 
Cried out, “tis now no time to dully, 
The enemy begin to rally. Hudibras. 

We have trifled tno long already: it is mad- 
nefs to dully any longer, when pur fouls are at 
ftake. Calamy's Scrmors. 

One hundred thoufand pounds muft be raifed 5 
for there is no dallyiag with hunger. Swift. 

z. To exchange careffes ; to play the wam- 
ton ; to fondle. i 

He is not inlling on a lewd love bed, 

But on his knees at meditation ; 
Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 
But meditating with twodeepdivines. Shake/peares 

3. To {port ; to play ; to frolick. 

She her airie buildeth in the cedar’s top, 

And dailies with the wind, and fcorns the fun, 
Shakefpearee 


Miltone 


4. To delay. 

They that would not be reformed by that cor- 
re€tioo, wherein he dullied with them, fhall feel a 
judgment worthy of God. Wifdom, xii. 26. 

To Da’tiy. v. a. To put off; to delay ; 
to amufe till a proper opportunity. 

He fet down to perform feivicr, not by the 
hazard of one fet battle, but by da/lying aff the 
time with often fkirmifhes, Knolles’s Hiftory. 

Dam. 2. f, [from dame, which formerly_ 
fignified mother. Had Nero never been 
an emperour, foulde never his dame have 
be flaine. Chaucer.) 

1. The 
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1, The mother: ufed of beafts, or other 
animals not human. 

The dan: runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the way her harmilefs young one went, 
And can do nought but wail her darling lofs. 

Sbhakefpeare. 
Mother, fays a fick kite, let me have your 
prayers.—Alas, my child, fays the dam, which of 
the gods hall I go to? L'Effrange. 
Birds bring but one morfel of meat at a time, 
and have not fewer, it may be, than feven or 
eight young in the neft together, which, at the re- 
turn of their dams, do ali at once, with equal greedi- 
nefs, hold up their heads and gape. Ray. 
2. A human mother, in contempt or de- 
teftation. : 

This brat is none of mine 5 

It is the iffoc of Potixena: 
Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Dam. 2. f. [dam, Dutch.) A mole or bank 
to confine water. 
As when the fea breaks o'er its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds, 
Thofz banks and dums, that like a fkreen 
Did keep it aut, now keep it in. Sudibras. 
Not with fo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courle withftood ; 
Bears down the dams, with unrefifted fway, 
And fweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryden. 
Let loofe the reins ta all your wat'ry tore, 
Bear down the dams, and open every door. Dryden. 
The infide of the dam muft be very fmooth 
and ftreight; and if it is made very loping on 
cach fide, it isthe better. Mertimer's Hufbandry. 
Jo DAM. v. a. [demman, fonedemman, 
Sax. dammen, Dutch.] 
x. To confine, or fhut up, water by moles 
or dams. 
I'l] have the corrent in this place damm'd up; 
And here the fmug and fiver Trent fheoll run 
In a new channel, fair and even ye Shake Hen vi. 
Home I would g3, 
But that my doors are hateful-to my eyes, 
Fill’d and damm'd up with gaping creditors, 
Watchful as fowlers when their game will fpring. 
Otway. 
Boggy lands are fed by fprings, pent by a weight 
of earth, that dams in the water, and caufes it to 
{pread. Mortimer. 
“Tis ynu muft drive that tranble from your foul ; 
As fireams, when damm’d, forget their ancient 
current, . 
And, wond’ring at their banks, in other channels 
flow. Smith. 
z. It is ufed by Shake/peare of fire, ard 
by Milton of light. 
"The more thou damm’f it up, the more it burns. 
Sbakefpcarcs 
Moon ! if your influence be quite damm'd up 
With black ufurping mitts, fome genile taper, 
Though a rufh-candle from’ the wicker hole 
Of Mme clay habitation, vift us 
With thy long levell’d rule of reaming I'ght.- 
Miten. 
DAMAGE. n.f. [domage, French.] 
1. Mifchief;, hurt; detriment. À 
Grof; errours and abfurdities many commit for 
want of a friend to tell them of them, tothe great 
daniage both of their fame and fortune. Bacon. 
Such as were fent from thence did commonly 
Qo more hurt and damage to the Englith tubjeéts 
than to the Irih enemies, by their con.inuzl cefs 
and extortion. Davies. 
He repulfed the enemy very much to their da- 


mage. Clarendon. 
2. Lofs; mifchief fuffered. 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have difpeopled heav’n, 
My damage fondly deem*d! Milton. 

3. The value of mifchief done. 
They believed that they were not able, though 
they fhould be willing to fell all they have in 
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Ireland, to pay the damages which had been fuf- 

tained by the war. Clarendon. 
4. Reparation of damage ; retribution. 

The bifhop demanded reilitution of the fpoils 
taken by the Scots, or damages for the fame. 

Bacon. 

Tell me whether, upon exhibiting the feveral 
particulars which I have related to you, I may 
not fue her for damages in a coort of juttice. 

Addifon. 
ç. [In law.] Any hurt or hindrance that 
a man taketh in his eftate. In the com- 
mon law it particularly fignifies a part 
of what the jurors be to enquire of ; 
for, after verdiét given of the principal 
eaufe, they are likewife afked their con- 
fciences touching colts, which are the 
charges of fuit, and damages, which 
contain the hindrance which the plain- 
tif or demandant hath fuffered, by 
means of the wrong done him by the 
defendant or tenant. Cowell. 

When the judge had awarded due damages to a 
perfon into whofe field a neighhour's oxen. hat 
broke, it is reported that he reverfed his own 
fentence, when he heard that the oxen, which 
had dane this mifchief, were his own. atts, 
To Da’mace. v.a. [fiom the noun.}] To 

mifchief ; to injure ; to impair; to 

hurt ; to harm. ; 

I confider time as an immenfe ocean, into 

* which many nable auchors are entirely fwallowed 
up, many very much shattered and damaged, fome 
quite disjointed and hroken into pieces. ~ fddifon. 

To DAMAGE, v. ne To take damage, or 
be damaged. ‘ À : 

DA'MAGEABLE:, adj. [from damage.) 

1. Snfceptible of hurt: as, damageabl: 
goods. 

z. Mifchievous ; pernicious. 

Obfeene and immodeft talk’is offenfive ta the 
purity of God, damageable and infeGtious to the 
innoceace of our neighbours, and rnait pernicious 
to oarfelves. 

DAMASCENE, n. fe [damafcenus, from 

Damafeus.| A fmall plum ; a damon, 

as it is now fpoken. 

In April follow the cherry tree in bloffom, the 
damafccne and plum trees in blofform, and the white 
thoen in leaf. Bacon. 

In fruits the white commonly is meaner, as in 
pear plums ang damafcernes ; and the chuiceft plums 
are, black. Baccn. 
DAMASK. a.f [dama/guin, Fre dami- 

chino, Ital. from Damafeus.] 

1. Linen or flk woven: im a manner in- 
vented at Dawafcus, by which part, by 

a various direction of the threads, ex- 

hibits flowers or other forms. 

Not any weaver which his work doth baat 
In diaper, damafk, or in iyne. Sperfer. 

Wipe your thoes, for want of a clout, with a 
damafk napkin, Swift's Rules to Servants. 

2. It is ufed for red colour in Fairfax, 

from the damatk rofe. p 

And for fnme deale perplexed was her {pirit, 
Her Jama/k tate, now chang’d to puret white. 

Fairfax. 

To Damask. wv, a. [from the noun. ] 

t. To form flowers upon fuffs. 

2. To variegate ; to diverfify. 
They fat recline 
On the foft downy bank, damafk'd with flowers. 


Milton. 

“Around him dance the rofy hours, 
And dumafking the ground with flow'rs, 
With ambient (weets perfume the mon, Fenscn. 


Damasx-PLuM. 
Damasx-rose. nf. The rofe of Damaf- 
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. To adorn fteel-work with figures : 
practifed, I fuppofe, firit at Damatcus. 
See Prum. 


cus; a red rofe. See Ross, 
Damafk-rofes have not been known in England 
above ont hundred years, and now are fo common. 
Bacon. 
No gradval bloom is wanting from the bud, 
Nor broad carnations, nor gay {potted pinks, 
Nor, thower'd from ev'ry buth, the duma/k-rofe. 
Thomfon. 


DA'MASKENING. n, f. [from dama/quiner, 


Fr.] ‘The art or act of adorning iron or 
fteel, by making incifions, and filling 
them up with gold or filver wire: ufed 
invenriching the blades of fwords, and 
locks of piftols. Chambers. 

DAME. n. f [ dame, French ; dama, 
Spanith.] 

1. Alady; the old title of honour to wo- 
men. 

The word dame originally fignified a miftrefs 
of a family, who was a lady; and it is ufed fill 
in the Englifh law to tignity a lady: bot in com- 
mon ule, now-a-days, it reprefents a farmer'swifey 
or a miftrefs of a family of the lower rank in the 
country. Wat's Logicky 

Blefs you, fair dame / J am not to you known, 
Though in your ftate of honour I am perfect. : 

Sbakefp care. 

Not all thefe lords do vex me half fo much 
As that proud dame, the lord prote&tor’s wite. 

. Shakefperres 

Shut your mouth, dame! Shakefp. King Lear. 

Sov'reign of creatures, univerfal dame ! Milton. 

2. It'is {till ufed in poetry for women of 
rank. : * s 
* Bis father Faunus; 2 Laurentian dame 
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His mother, fair Mariea was her name. Dryden. 
Who would not repeat that blifs, 

And frequent fight of fucha dame Ł 

Buy with.the hazard of his fame ? Wailer. 


3. Miltrefs of a low family. 

They. killed the poor cock; for, fay they, if it 
were not for his waking our dume, the would not 
wake us» L'Efiranges 

4. Woman in general. 

We've willing dames enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour fo many 
As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Sbake/p. 

Dames-vioteT. a. f A plant, called 
alfo queen’s gillyflower. Miller. 
To DAMN. wv. a, [damno, Latin]. __ 
t. To doom to eternal torments in a fu- 
ture itate, "al 

It is moft neeefary, that the church, by doc- 
trine, and decree, do dursn and fend to hell tor ever 
thofe fa&s and opinions. y Baccr. 

2. To procure or caufe to be eternally 
condemned. s Pr 

That which he contingestignorant of, having 
done the urmott tying -in his power that he might 
not-be ignorant of it, fhall not dems him. 

` South's Sermense 
3. To condemn. 
His own impartial thought 
Will damn, and confeience will record the taulr. 


3 . Dryder. 
4. To hoot or hifs any publick perform- 
ance ; to explode. e, 
They damn themfelves, nor will my mufe de- 
fcend 
To clap with fuch who fools and knaves commend. 
Dryden 


For the great dons of wit, 

Phebus g’ves them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryd. 
You are fo good a critiek, that it is the greateit 
happinefs of the modern poets that you do not 
heaz 
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hear their works; and, next, that you are not fo 
arrant a critick as to damn them, like the reft, 
without hearing. Pope. 

DAMNABLE. ai: [from damn.] 

1. Deferving nation ; juftly doomed 
to never-ending punifhment. 

It gives him occafion of labouring with greater 
earneitnefs elfewhere, to entangle unwary minds 
with the fnares of his damnable opinion. — Hooker. 

He’s a creature unprepar'’d, unmeet for death ; 
Aad to tranfport him in the mind he is 
Were damnabie. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

As he does not reckon every fchifm of 3 damn- 
able nature, fo he is far from clofing with the new 
opinion of thofe who make it no crime. Swift. 

2. It is fometimes indecently ufed in a 
low aud ludicrous fenfe ; odious; perni- 
cious. 

O thou damnable fellow 1 did not I pluck thee 
by the nofe for thy fpeeches ? 

d Skatefpeare's Mealure for Meafure. 

Da’mnanry. adv. [from damnable,] 

1. In fuch a manner as to incur eternal 
puniment; fo as to be excluded from 
mercy. 

We will propofe the queftion, whether thofe 
who hold the fundamentals of faith may deny 
Chrit demnaébly, in refpeét of thofe coniequences 
that arife from them ? South's Sermons. 

z. It is indecently ufed in a ludicrous 
fenfe; odtoufly ; hatefully. 

The more fweets they beftowed upon them, the 
more damnably theic conferves tunk. Dernis, 

Damna'rion. n. f. [from damn.] Exclu- 
fion from divine mercy ; condemnation 
to eternal punifhment. 

He that hath been affrighted with the fears of 
hell, or remembers how often he hath been {pared 
from an horrible damnation, will not be ready to 
ftrangle his brother for a trifle. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Now mince the fin, 
And mollify damzation with a phrafe: 
Say you confented not to Sancho’s death, 
But barely not furbade it. Dryden. 

Da’mnatory. adj. [from damnatorius.] 
Containing a fentence of condemnation, 

Da’ wen. part. adj. [from damn.] Hate- 
ful ; deteflable ; abhorred ; abominable. 

Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil mnre damn’d 
In evils to top Macbeth. Shatefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury and damned incet. 
Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
But, oh! what damned minutes tells he over, 
Who doats, yet doubts ; fafpeéts, yet ftrongly loves, 
Shake|peare. 
Dare nnt 
To brand the fpotlefs virtue of my prince 
With falfchoods of moft bafe and dumn'd contriv- 
ance. Rowe 

Damnt’ric, adj. [from damnify.] Procur- 
ing lofs; milchievons. 

Fo Da MNIFY. v.a, 
tin.]- 

1. To endamage ; to injure; to caufe lofs 
to any, 

He, who has fuffered the damage, has a right 
to demand in bla own name, and he alone cza 
remit, fatisfaction : the demnified perfon has the 
power of appropriating the guods or fervice of the 
offender, by right nf felf-prefervation. Locke. 

z. To hurt; to impair. 

When now he faw himfelf fo frethly rear, 

As if late fight had nought him damnified, 
He was difmay’d, and ‘gan his fate to fear. 

A Fairy Queen. 

Da’mninewess. n. f [from damning. 
‘Tendency to procure damnation, 

Vou. I, 


[from damnifico, La- 
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He may vow never to return to thofe fins which 
he hath had fuch experience of, for the emptinefs 
and damningnefs of them, and fo think himfelf a 
complete penitent. 

Damp. adj. (dampe, Dutch.] 
1. Moift; inclining to wet; not com- 
pletely dry; foggy, 

She faid no more: the trembling Trojans hear, 
O’erfpread with a damp fweat ard holy fear. Dryd. 

2. Dejected; funk; deprefled. 

All thefe and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcaft and damp: yet fuch wherein Appear’d 
Obfcure fome glimpfe of joy. Milten. 


DAMP. z. f 
1. Fog; moift air; moiĝure. 
Night; not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholefom, and cool, and mild j but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful givom. 
Miltons 
A rift there was, which from the mountain’s 
height 
Convey’d a glimmering and malignant light ; 
A breathing-place to draw the damps away, 
A twilight of aa intercepted day. Dryden. 
Z. A noxious vapour exhaled from the 
earth, 

The heat of the fun, in the hotter feafons, pene- 
trating the exterior parts of the earth, excites thofe 
mineral exhalations in fubterraneous caverns, which 
are called damps: thefe feldom happen but in the 
fummer-time ; when, the hotter the weather is, the 
more frequent are the dampr. Wocdward. 

3- Dejettion; depreffion of fpirit ; cloud 
of the mind. 

Adam, by this from the cold fudden damp 
Recov’ring, and his (catter’d fpirits return’d, 

To Michael thus his humble words addrefs’d. 
Milton. 

His name ftruck every where fo great a damp, 
Aa Archimedes through the Roman camp. Rofe. 

Ev'n now, while thus 1 ftand bleft in thy pre- 

fence, 
A fecret damp of grief eomes o'er my thoughts. 
Addifon. 

An eternal ftate he knows and confeftes that 
be has made no provifion for, that he is undone 
for ever: a profpect enough to caft a damp over 
his fprightlieft hours. Rogers. 

This commendable refentmentagainit me, ftrikes 
a damp wpon that fpirit in all ranks and corpora- 
tions of men. Swift. 

To Damp. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To wet; tomoilien; to make humid. 

z. To deprefs; to deject; to chill; to 
dull, 

The very lofs of one pleafure is enough to damp 
the relith of another. I Eftrange. 

Dread of death hangs over the racre-natural man, 
and, like the hand-writing on the wall, damps all 
his jollity. Atterbury. 

It would be enough to damp their warmth in 
fuch purfuits, if they could once reflect, that in 
fuch courfe they will be fure tu rua upon the very 
rock they mean to avoid. Swift. 

3. To weaken ; to abate; tohebetate ; to 


difcourage. 
A foft body damperb the found much more than 
a hard. Escon, 


4. Tohebetate ; to abate motion; to dif- 
courage ; to dull. 


Ufury dulls and dampr all induftries, improve- f- 


ments, and new inventinns, wherein money would 
be ftirring, if it were not for this flug. Bacon. 
Unlefs an age too late, nr cold 
Climate, nr years, damp my intended wing 
Deprefa'd. Milten, 
Da'mrPisHNess. x. /. [from damp.) Ten- 
dency to wetnefs ; fogginefs; moifture. 
It hath been nfed by iome with great fuccefs 


to make their walis thick ; and to put a lay of 


chalk between the bricks, totake away all dump. 
fone, Bacon 


Hammond, 


DAN 


Da'mMPNESS, x». f. [from danp.] Moifture ; 
fogginefs. ~ _ 

Nor need they fear the dampnefs of the fky 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly; 
*Twas only water thrown on fails too dry. Dryd, 

By ftacks they often have very great lofs, by the 
dampnzfs of the ground, which rots and fpoils ite 

- Mortimer. 

Damrey. adj. [from damp.] Dejected; 
gloomy ; forrowful. 

The lords did difpel dampy thoughts, which the 
remembrance of bis uncle might raife, by applying 
him with exercifes ard difports. Hayward. 

Da’msex. mf. [damoifelle, French.] 

1. A young gentlewoman ; a young ivo~ 
man of diftin@ion: now only ufed in 
verfe. $ 

Knceling, I my fervant’s fmiles implore, 
And one mad damfel dares difpute my pow’r. Priore 
2. An attendant of the better rank. 
With her train of damfels the was gone 
In fhady walks, the fcorching heat to fhun. Dryd. 

3: A wench; a country lafs. 

The clowns are whorematters, 
with child. 


and the damfels 
Gay. 


Damson. 2. f. [corruptly from dama/- 


cene.) A Small black plum. See-Da- 
MASCENE, 

My wife defir'd fome damfonr, 
And made me climb with danger of my life. Shak. 


Dawn. n. f. [from dominus, as now don in 


Spani; aud donna, Italian, from do- 
mina.| The old term of honour for 
men, as we now fay Mafter. I know 
not that it was ever ufed in profe, and 
imagine it to have been rather of ludi- 
crous import. 

Dan Chaucer well af Englith undefiled. Douglafts 

This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward 


boy, 
This enas Junio’s giant dwarf, dan Cupid. Shak. 
Dick, if this ftory pleafeth thee, 
Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. ‘ 
Prior's Almas 


To DANCE. v. n. [danfer, Fr. dançar, 
Span. as fome think from tanza, Ara- 
bick, a dance ; as Junius, who loves to 
derive from Greek, thinks, from ð- 
moise] To move in meafure ; to move 
with fteps correfpondent to the found of 
inftruments. 

What fay you to young Mr. Fenton? He capers, 


he dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes vertes. 
Shakefpcares 


To Dance Attendance. v. ne To wait 
with fupplenefs and obfequiou{nefs. 

Men are fooner weary to dance attendance at the 
gates of forcign lords, than to tarry the good lei- 
fure of their own magiftrates. Raleigh's Effayte 

It upbraids you, 
To let your father’s friend, for three long months, 
Thus dance attendance for a word of audience. 
Dryden. 

Fo Dance w. æ To make to dance; to 

put into a lively motion. > 

Thy grandfire lov’d thee well ; 
Many a time he danc’d thee on hisknee. Shakefpe 
That I fee thee here, 

Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt’ heart, 

Than when I firt my wedded miftrefs faw 

Beftride my threfhold.  Séakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

In peftilences, the malignity of the infe&ting 

vapour danceth the principal fpirits. beBacrwe 

Dance. x. /. [from the verb.] A motion 
of one or many in concert, regulated by 
mufick. 

Our dance of cuftom, round about the nak of 
Herne the hunter. Sbakefpeare’s M. Weef Windfors 

3 O he 


DAN 


The honourablett part of talk is to give the oc- 
cafon, and again to moderate and pafs to fome- 
what elfe; for then a man leads the dunce. 

Bacon. 

But you perhaps expect a modith feaft, 

With am'rous fongs and wanton dances grac’d. 
Dryden. 
Da’ncer. n. f [from daxce.] One that 
practifes the art of dancing. - 
He at Philippi kept 
Hia fword e’en like a dancer, while 1 Rrook 
The lean and wrinkled Cafius. Shakefpeare. 

Muficians and dancers! take fome truce 
With there your pleafing labonrs3 for great ufe 
Aa much wearinefs as perfection brings. Dorne. 

The earl was fo far from being a good dancer, 
that he was no graceful goer. Wetton. 

Ic is a ufual pragtice for our funambuloura, or 
dancers on the rope, to attempt fomewhat like ta 
flying. - Wilkin. 

He, perfe&t dancer ! climbs the rope, 
And balances your fear and hope. Prior. 

Nature, } thought, perform’d too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art ; 
And, vex‘d, F found that the mufician'’s hand 
Had o'er the dancer's mind too great command. 

Prior. 
DA'NCINGMASTER. n.f. [dance and maf- 


ter.]} One who teaches the art of danc- 


ing. 
‘The apes were taught their apes tricks by a 
dancingmafter. L'Eftrange. 


The legs of a dancingmafter, and the fingers of 
a mufician, fall, as ic were, naturally, without 
thought or pains, into regular and admirable mo- 
tions. Locke on Underftanding. 

Da’netnescnoon. n. f- [ dancing and 
School.) The fchool where the art of 
dancing is taught. 

They bid us to the Englith dancing febools, 

And teach Javoltas high, and {wift courantoa ; 
Saying our grace is only in our heels. Shake/peare. 
A certain Egyptian king endowed a dancing- 
fikol for the infitution of apes of quality. 
L'Efirange. 
Danpetwon. n. f. [dent de lion, French. ] 
The name of a plant. 

Jt agrees in all refpeéts with the hawkweed, but 
only in its having a fingle naked ftalk, with one 
flower upon the top. i Miller, 

For cowflips fweet, let dandelions {pread ; 
For Blouzelinda, blithfome maid, is dead ! 

: ; s Gay's Paftorals. 
*Da’npirrar. n. f. [dandin, French.] A 
little fellow; an urchin: a word*ufed 
fometimes in fondnefs, fometimes in 
contempt. 
Jo DANDLE. v. a. [dandelen, Dutch.] 
1. To fhake a child on the knee, or in 
the hands, to pleafe and quiet him. 
Then all ye fuck, and thall be born upon her 
fides, and be duxdied upon her knees. Tfaiak. 
‘Thy little brethren, which, like fairy fprighte, 
Oft frip into our chamber thofe fweet nights, 
And, kifs’d and dandied on thy father’s knee, 
_ Were brib’d next day to tell what they did fee. 
E Donne. 
« Courts are but fuperficial fchoals 
To danille vols. Bacon. 
Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 
‘Dandled the kid. Milton. 
“Motion oceafions feep, as we find by the com- 
« mon uke of rocking fraward children in cradles, or 
dandiing them in their nurfes arms. Temple. 
-2a To fondle ; to treat like a child. 
3 Their child fhall be advane’d, 
Anil be received for the emperor’a heir 5 
And let the emperor dandle him for hisown. Shak. 
| | They have put me in a filk gown, and a gaudy 
fool’s cap; I am ahamed to be dandled thus, and 
eaonet look in the glafs without blufhing, to fee 
myfes turned into fuch a lette pretty matter. 
i slidifon’s Guardian. 


DAN 


3. To delay ; to procraftinate ; to protra& 
by trifles: not in nfe. 

Captains do fo dardle their doings, and dally 
in the fervice, as if they would not have the enemy 
fubdued. Spenfer. 

Da‘nover. n. f. [from dandle.] He that 
dandies or fondles children. 

Da’norurr. n. f [often written dendriff, 
from can, the itch, and dopo, fordid, 
filthy.} Scabs in the head; {curf at the 
roots of the hair. 

Da‘xneworr. x. f. A [fpecies of elder; 
called alfo dwart-elder, or wallwort. 

DA‘NGER. 2./. [danger, Fr. of uncertain 
derivation, Skinner derives it from dam- 
num, Menage from angaria, Minfhew 
from ©, death, to which Junius 
feems inclined.] Rifque; hazard; 

eril. 

They that fail on the fea, tell of the danger. 

Ecclus. xlii. 24. 

Our craft is in danger to be fet at nought. 
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He hath writ this to feel my affection to your 

honour, and to no other pretence of danger. 
Shakefpeare. 
More danger now from man alone we find, 
Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. 
r Waller, 
To Da’nceR. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
put in hazard; to endanger. 
Pompey’s fon ftands up 
For the main foldier; whofe quality going on, 
The fides o° th’ world may danger.  Shakefpeare. 


Da’ncervess. adj. [from danger.] With- 


out hazard; without rifque ; exempt 


from danger. 

He thewed no lefs magnanimity in dangerlef: 
defpifing, than others in dangerous affecting, the 
multiplying of kingdoms. Sidney. 

Da’ncerous. adj. [from danger.] Ha- 
zardous ; perilous; full of danger. 

A man of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city. 

Ecclus. ix. 

All men counfel me to take away thy lite, like- 
ly to bring forth nothiog but dangercus and wicked 
eleg. n Sidney. 

Already we have conquet’d half the war, 

And the lefs dangerous part is left behind. Dryden. 
Da‘nGerRous.y. adv. [from dangerous. ] 
Hazardoufly ; periloufly ; with danger. 

But for your fon, believe it, oh believe it, 

Moft dang’ roufly you have with him prevaild, 
If not moft mortal to him.  Sbake/p. Coriolarus. 
A fort of naughty perfous 
Have practis’d dangeroufly againit your ftate, 
Dealing with witches and with conjurors. 
Shakefpeare. 

It is jaft with God to permit thofe, which 
think they ftand fo furely, to tall moft danger- 
oufly Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Plutarch fays, Telefilla, a noble lady, being 

dangeroufly fick, was advifed to apply her mind to 

poetry. Peackam. 
If ic were fo, which but to think were pride, 

My conftanclove would dangeroufly be tried. Dryd. 


Da’ncerousness. m. /. [from dangerous.) 


Danger; hazard; peril. 

1 hal! not need to mind you of judging of the 
dargeroufnefs of difeates, by the noblencfs of the 
part affected. - Beyle. 

To DANGLE. v. nef from kang, accord- 
“ ing to Skinner : as, bang, bangle, dangle.) 
1. To hang loofe and quivering. 

Go, bind thou up ra aa | apritocks. Shak. 

He'd rather on a gibbet dang/:, 
Than mif his dear dctight to wrangle. = Hudibras. 

Codrus had bot one bed; fo fhort, to boot, 
That his thort wife's hare legs hung dangling out. 

Dryden. 


DAP 


With dangling hands-he ftrokes th’ imperis! robes 
And with a cuckold’s air commands the globe. 


Smithe 
But have you not with'thought beheld 
The fword hang dangling o'er the fhield? Prior, 


z. Tohang upon any one ; to be an hum- 
ble, ufelefs, harmlefs follower. a 
The prefbyterians, aed other fanaticks that 
dargle after them, are well inclined to pull down 
the prefent eftablifliment. Swift. 


Da’noter. 2. f. [from dangle.) A man 


that hangs about women only to wafte 
time aia 
A dangler is of neither fex. Ralph. 
DANK. adj. [from tuxcken, Germ. Skin- 
ner.| Damp; humid; moit; wet. 
He her the maiden ficeping found 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Yét oft they quit 
The dank, and rifing on {tiff pinions tour 
The mid aereal fky. 
Through each thicket, dank or dry, 
Like a black mift, low creeping, he held on 
His midnight fearch. Milton. 
Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Where hall we fometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help wafte a fullen day ? Milton, 
By the ruthy-fringed bank, 
Where grows the willow and the oficer dark, 
My fliding chariot lays. Milton. 
Me, in my vow'd 
Pi@ure, the facred wall declares t’ have hung 
My dank and drooping weeds 
To the ftern god of fea. - Milon. 
To wath the tkins of beafts and fowls herewith, 
would keep them from growing dank in moift 
weather. Grew. 


Shakefprares 


Milton, 


Da’xxisn. aaj. Somewhat dank, 


They bound me, bore me thence, ` 
And in a dark and denkifh vault at home 
There left me. Shakefpeare. 


To Dap. v. n. [corrupted from dip.} To 


let fall gently into the water: a word, 
I believe, only ufed by anglers. 

X have taught him how to catch a chub, by 
capping with a grafshopper. Walton. 


Dapa’ricat. adj. [from dapaticus, Lat.] 


Sumptuous in cheer. Bailey. 


DA’PPER. adj. [dapper, Dutch.] Little 


and active ; lively without bulk. It is 
ufually {poken in contempt. 
And on the tawny fands and thelves, 
Trip the pert fairiesand the dapper elves. Milton. 
A pett dapper {park of a magpye fancied the 
birds would never be governed till himfelf thould 


fit at the helt. L'Efirange. 
Da‘prertinG. 2. f [from dapper.} A 
dwarf; a dandiprat. Ainforth. 


DA‘PPLE. adj. [from apple ; as pommelé.) 


Marked with various colours; varie- 
gated ; flreaked ; imbricated: it is ufed 
chiefly of animals. 

My country neighbours do not find itimpoffible 
to think of a lame horfe, till they have run over 
all beings chat are, and then pitch on dapple. Locke. 

To Da’rrie. v. a. [from the so eed 
To ftreak; to vary; to diverfify wit 
colours. a. 
But under him a grey fteed did he wield, . 
Whofe fides with dappled circles were endight. 
Spon... 
The gentle day 
Dapples the drowfy eatt with fpots of grey. Stat. 
Portes that are dappled turn white; aad old 


{quirrels turn grifty. Bacons 
The lark begins his flight, 
From his watch-tower in the fkies, P 
Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Milton. 
The dappled pink, and blufhing rofe, p 
Deck my charming Chloe's hairs. Prior. 


The. 


DAR 


The gods, to curfe Pamela with her pray’re, 
Gave the gilt coach añd dappled Flanders mares. 


Pope. 

Dar. x. f. Afith found in the Severn. 

Darr. $ Bailey. Dart is the fame with 
ace. 


Yo DARE. v. æ. pret. I durft; the pre- 
terite J dared belongs to the active dare ; 
part. T bave dared, [deappan, Saxon; 
derren, Dutch.] To have courage for 
any purpofe ; not to be afraid; to ad- 
venture; to be adventurous. 

par thou be as good aa thy word now ?== 
Why, Hal, thou knoweft, as thou art but a man, 
I dare; but, as chou art a prince, I fear thee.” 
Sbakefpecre. 
J dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none. Stakefpeare. 
They are both hanged ; and fo would this be, 
if he durf fteal any thing adventuroufly, Shak. 
Neither of them was of that temper as to dare 
any dangerous fac. Hayzwoid. 
The father bore it with undaonted foul, 
Like one who durf his deftiny controul. Dryden. 
Deliberate and well-weighed courage knowa both 
to be cautious and to dare, as occafion offers. 
Dryden. 
We dare not build much upon fuch a notion or 
doctrine, till it be very fully examined. Watts. 

To Dare. v. a. pret. I dared, not I durft. 

To challenge ; to defy. 
I never in iny life 
Did hear a challenge urg’d more modeftly, 
Unilefs a brother thould a brother dare 
To gentle exercife and proofofarms.  Shake/p. 
Here fhe ftands: 
Take but pofleffion of her with a touch; 
1 dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Shake/p. 
He had many daya come half feas over; and 
fometimes paffing further, came and lay at the 
mouth of the harbour, daring them to fight. Knolles. 
Mafters of the arts of pulicy thought that they 
might even defy and dare Providence to the face. 
South. 
All cold, but in her breaft, I will defpife ; 
And dare all heat but that in Celia’s eyes. 
Refcommon. 
Time! 1 dare thee to difcover . 
Such a youth, and foch a lover. Dryden. 
Prefurnptuous wretch | with mortal art to dare 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. Granv. 

To Dare Larks. To catch them by means 
of a looking-glafs, or by keeping a bird 
of prey hoveridg aloft, which keeps them 
in amaze till caught ; to amaze. 

Shrimps are dipped up in thallow water with 
Tittle round nets, not much unlike that which is 
ufed for daring tarks. Carew. 

As larks lie dar'd to thun the hobby'a flight. 

Dryden. 

Darz. x. / [from the verb.] Defiance ; 
challenge. 


Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Cæfar, and commands 
‘The empire of the fea, Shakefpeare. 
Dare. n, /. A {mall fiih, the fame with 
dace, Leucifcus. 
Da’rerur. adj. (dare and full.} Full of 
defiance : not in ufe. 
We might have met them dartfut, beard to 
beard, 
And beat them backward home. Shakefpeare. 
Daring. adj. [from dare] Bold; ad- 
venturous ; fearlefs ; courageous ; intre- 
pid; brave; ftout. 
The lat Georgick haa many metaphors, bot 
not fo daring ax thie; for human paffions may be 
more naturally afcribed to a bee than to an inani- 


mate plant. Addifon. 
“ The fong too daring, and the theme too great. 
Prior. 


DAR 
Grieve not, O daring prince, that noble heart. 
Pope 
Da'riNGLY. adv. [from daring.] Boldly; 
courageoufly ; fearlefsly ; impudently ; 
outrageoufly. 

Some of the great principles of religion are every 

day openly and daringly attacked from the prefs. 
Atterbury. 
Your brother, fir'd with his fuccefs, 
Too daringly upon the foc did prefs, Halifax. 
Da’rtnoness. m fe (from daring.] Bold- 
nefs. 
DARK. adj. [beonc, Saxon.] 
1. Not light; wanting light. 
leance, his fon, wha keeps hlm company, d 
da embrace the fate of that dark hour, Shak. 
hile we converfe with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it darke Walter. 
z. Not of a fhowy or vivid colour, 

If the plague be fomewhat dark, and the plague 
fpread not in the fkin, the prieft shall pronounce 
him clean. Leviticus. 

In Mufcovy the geverality of the people are 
more inclined to bare dark coloured hair than 
flaxen. a Boyle. 

3. Blind ; without the enjoyment of light.. 
Thou wretched daughter of a dark old man, 
Conduét my weary fteps. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
4. Opake ; not tranfparent: as, lead is a 
dark body. 
5. Obfcure; not perfpicuous. 
` What may feem dark at the firft, will after- 
wards be fuund more plain. Hooker. 

Mean time we thall exprefs our darker purpofe. 

Sbakefpeare. 
6. Not enlightened by knowledge ; igno- 
rant. 

The age, wherein he Jiv’d, was dark; but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to fee. 

Denbam. 
7+ Gloomy ; not cheerful. 

All men of dark tempers, according to their 
degree of melancholy or enthufiafm, may find 
convents fitted to their humours. ddifor: on Fraly. 

Dark. a.f 

1. Darknefs ; obfcurity ; want of light. 

Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunneft {moke of hell, 
That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes 3 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, hold, hold! Shake/peare'a Macheth. 
: Cloud and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me! from the chearful ways of men 
Cut off, Milton. 

Whereas feeing requires light, and a free me- 
dium, and a right line to the objeéts, we can hear 
in the dark immured, and by curve lines. Helder. 

2. Obfcurity; condition of one unknown. 

All he faya of himfelf ls, that he is an obfcure 
peron; one, I fuppofe he means, that is in the 
dark. Atterbury. 

3. Want of knowledge. 

Till we ourfelves perceive by our own under- 
ftandings, we are as much in the dark, and as void 
of knowledge, as before. Locke. 

To DarK. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
darken; to obfcure: oblolete.’ 

Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth 

dark 
Her goodly light, with fmiles the drives away. 


Spenfer. 
To Da'RKEN. v. a. [from dark.] 
1. To make dark ; to deprive of light. 
Black with furrounding furefts then it ftond, 
That hung above, and daréen’d all the flood. 
Addijen. 
Whether the darten’d room to mufe invite, 
Or whiten’d wall provoke the fkew'r to write. 
Pope. 
2. To cloud; to perplex. . 
Sach was his witdona, that his confidence did 


DAR 
feldom darken his forcight, efpecially in things 
near hand. Bacon. 
3. To foul; to fully. 
The lufta and paffions of men do fully and 
darken their minds, even by a natural influence. 
A + Tillotfore : 
To Da’axen. v.n To grow dark. 
Da’axuine. [a participle, as it féems, 
from darkle, which yet I have never” 
- found ; or perhaps a kind of diminutive 
from dark, as young, youngling.] Being 
in the dark; being without light: 2 
word merely poetical. : 
O, wilt thou darkiing leave me? do not fo. ` 
oO Skakelpeares 
Darkling ftands 
The varying fhore o’ th’ world. Stakefpearde 
N e . The, wakeful bird 
Sings darkiing, and, in thadief covert hid, J 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Milton. 
Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe's 
pow’r, ~ d 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter’d, and in brutal fltapes confin’d. Dryd. 
Darky. adv. [from dark.] Ina fitua- 
tion void of light; obfcurely ; blindly 5 
gloomily ; uncertainly. 
For well you know, and can eecord alone, 
What fame to future times conveys but Yark!y 
down. Diydene 


Da’reness. x. /. [from dark.] 
1. Abfencg of light. 
Day knefs was upon the face of the deep. Genc/ite 
1 go whence I thall not return, even to the land 
of darknefs, and the fhadow of death. Jobe 
i 9 aie ; want of tranfparency. 
3. Obfcurity ; want of perfpicuity ; diffi. 
cultnefs to the underftanding. ` 
4» Infernal gloom ; wickednels. 
The inftruments of darknefs tell us truths; 
Win us with honeft trifles, to betray us 
In deepeft confequence. Shakefpeare. 
5. State of being intellectually clouded ; 


ignorance ; uncertainty. 

All the light truth has, or can have, is front 
the clearnefs and validity of thofe proofs upon 
which it is received ; to talk of any other light 
in the uoderĝanding, is to put ourfelves in the | 
dark, or in the power of the prince of darkne/s. . 

Lockes 
6. The empire of Satan ; or the Devil. 

Who hath delivered us from the power of darke 
nefs, and tranflated us into the kingdom of his 
dear Son. 5 Colefianse 

Da’rxsome. adj. [from dark.] Gloomy 3x 
obfcure; not well enlightened; not lu- 
minous. 

- He brought him thro’ a dark/ome narrow pat> 
To a broad gate. Spenfers 

And her fair eyes, like ftars that dimmed were 

With darkfome cloud, now thew their goodly beams. 
Spenfer. 

You muft not look to have an image in any 
thing lightfome ; for even a face in iron, red-hot, 
will not be feen, the Ilght confounding the frvall 
differences of lightfome and darkjjme, which thew’ > 
the figure. ° Bacone 

A darkfane cloud of locufts, fwarming down, 
Mut eat, and on the ground leave nothing green. 

. © Milone 
Tie, here with ua tò be, 
Forfook the courts of evcrlafting day, ` 
And chofe with us a darkfome boufe of mortal clays 
s Miltone 
Miftaken blefitng, which old age they call, 

*Tis a long, natty, dardfome hofpital. Drydens 
The darkfome pines, that o'er yon rocka reclin’d; 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow winde Pope, 


Da'rLinG. adj. (beonlng, Sax. diminu- 
tive of sear.} Favourite; dear; be: 
302 loved ; 


DAS 


loved ; regarded with great kindnefs 
and tendernefs. 

*Tis not for a generous prince tn countenance 
oppreffion and injuftice, even in his moft darling 
favourites. i L’Eftrarge. 

Have a care left fome beloved notion, or fome 
darling fcience, too far prevail ovet your mind. 

Warts. 
Da’auins. 2. f. A favourite ; one much 
beloved. 

Young Ferdinand they fuppofe is drown’d, 
And his and my lov'd darlixg. Skakelpeare. 

In Thames, the ocean’s aia, togland’s pride, 
The pleafing emblem of his reign does glide. ° 


H. ae 
She became the darling of the princefs. Addifon. 
To Darn. v, a. fof uncertain original. ] 
To mend holes by imitating the texture 
of the ftuff. 
~ Will the thy linen wath, or hofen darn? Gay. 
He {pent every day ten hours in his clofet, in 
darning his ftockings, which he performed to ad- 
miration. Sevift. 
Da’rner.2.f. [lolium] Aweed growing 
in the fields. 
He was met ev’n now- : 
Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, - 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining corn. Shakefpeare. 
" Want ye corn for bread? 
*Twas full of darne!; doyou like the tafte? Shak. 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields retum ; * 
But oats and darnel choak the rifing corne — Dryd. 


To Da’rrain. v. a. [This word is by | 


Junius referred to dare: it feems to me 
more probably deducible from arranger 
la battaille.] 

1. To prepare for battle ; to range troops 
for battle. 

The town-boys parted in twain, the one fide 
calling themnfelves Pompeians, the other Cæfa- 
rians; and then darraining a kind of battle, but 
without arms, the Cefarians got the over hand. 

Caréw’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Comes Warwick, backing of theduke of York: 

' Darrain your batie ; -for they are at hand. Shak. 
2. To apply to the fight: of fingle com- 
batants. 

Therewith they *gan to hurlen greedily, 
Redoubted battle ready to darraine. 

DART. 2. £ [dard, French.] 
1. A mifiile weapon thrown by the hand ; 
a fmall lance. 

Here one is wounded or flain with a piece of 
a rock or Aint; there another with a dart, arrow, 
or lance. Peacham. 

ee with darts, which from afar they 

ing, - 
The sioni round his hollow temples ring. 
4 Dryden. 
2. [In poetry.] Any miffile weapon. 
Jo Darr. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To throw offenfively. 

He whets his tufks, and turns, and dares the war ; 

Th’ invaders darr their jav'lins from afar. Dryd. 
2. To throw; to emit: as, the fun darts 
his beams on the earth. 

Pan came, and afk'd what magick caus'd, my 

fart ; 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart. 
To Dart. V.n. 
1. To fly as a dart. 
2. To let fly with hoftile intention. 

Now, darting Parthia, art thou truck. Shak. 

To DASH. v.a, [The etymology of this 
word, in any of its fenfes, is very doubt- 


ful. 
1. re throw or ftrike any thing fuddenly 
‘againft fomething. 
1 


Spenfer. 


Pope. 


DAS. 


Jf you dafh a ftane againft a ftone in the bottom 
of the water, it maketh a found. Bacen. 
A man that cuts himfelf, aod tears his own 
flefh, and dajber his head againft the tones, does 
not act fo umealonably as the wicked mane Tillet/. 


2. To break by collifion. 
They that ftand bigh have many blafts to fhake 
| them ; 
And, if they fall, they da/h themfelves to pieces. 
` Shakefpeare. 
David's throne fhall then be like a tree, 
Spreading and overfhad'wing all-the earth 5 
Or as a ftone, that fhall to pieces da/b 
All monarchies befides throughout the world. 
Milton. 
3- To throw water in flathes. 
Dafbing water on them may prove the beft re- 
medy. Mortimer. 
Middling his head, and prone to earth his view, 
With ears and cheft that da/b the morning dew. 
Tickel. 
4. To befpatter ; to befprinkle. 
This tempeft, 
Dafbing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The fudden breach on ‘t. Shakefpe Henry VIIL. 
5. To agitate any liquid, fo as to make 
the furface fly off. 
At once the brushing oars and brazen prow 
Dafo up the fandy waves, and ope the depths below. 
Dryden 
6. To mingle; to adulterate ; to change 
by fome worfe admixture, 
Whacum, bred to da/b and draw, 
Not wine, but more unwholefome law. Hudibras. 
I take care to dafb the chara¢ter with fuch par- 
ticular circumitances, as may prevent ill-natured 
applications. Addifon. 
Several revealed truths are da/bed and adulterated 
with a mixture of fables and human inventions. 
Speéfator, N° 580. 
7. To form or ketch in hafte, carelefsly. 
Never was dafb’d out, at onc lucky hit, 
A fool fo juft a copy of a wit. Pope. 


8. To obliterate ; to blot; to crofs out. 


whole copy extremely, and to a degree that, I fear, 
may difpleafe you. Pope. 


9. To confound; to make afhamed fud- 
denly ; to furprife with hame or fear ; 
to deprefs ; to fupprefs. 


His tongue 
Dropp’d manna, and could make the worfe appear 
The better reafon, to perplex and dejh 
Matureft councils. 

Yearly enjoin’d, fome fay, to undergo 
This annual, humbling certain number’d days; 
To dafh their pride and joy for man fedue'd. 

Milton. 

An unknown hand ftill check'd my forward joy, 
Dafod me with bluthes. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

To dafh this cavil, read but the practice of Chrif- 
tian emperors, South. 

After they had fufficiently blafed him in his 
perfonal capacity, they found it au eafy work to 
dafe and overthrow him in his political. South. 

Nothing dafbed the confidence of the mule like 
the braying of the afs, while he was dilating upon 
his genealogy. L' Effrange. 

The nymph, when nothing could Narciffus move, 
Still dafb'd with blufhes for hec lighted love, 

Addifon. 

Some ftronger pow’r eludes our fickly will; 
Dafbes our rifing hope with certain ill. Prior. 

Dafe the proud gamefter in his gilded ear 3 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a far. 


Pope. 


» 


Miltone 


To DasH. v. n. : 
t. To fly off the furface by a violent mo- 
tion, 


If the veffel be fuddenly ftopt in its motion, the 


liquor continoes its motiony and dafhes over the 
fides of the veflel. Cheyne. 


To dajh over this with a line, will deface the | 


DAT 
2. To fly in flahhes with a loud noife, 
On each hand the gufhing waters play, 
And down the rowgh cafcade, all dafbing, fall. ` 
Eomfope 
3. To ruth through water, fo as to make it” 
A % 
hen, tho’ without knowing how or why, 
Spurr’d boldly on, and da/i’d thro’ thick and thing 
Thro” fenfe and nonfenfe, never out or ins Dryde 
Dasu. ne f. [from the verb.] 
1. Collifion. 
By the touch ethereal roos'd, 
© The dafb-of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, r 
They furious fpring. Thomfoae 
2. Infufion ; fomething worfe mingled in 
’ a {mall proportion. 

There is nothing which one regards fo much with 
an eye of mirth and pity, as innocence, when it has 
in it a dafb of folly. Addifons 

3. A mark in writing; a line —, to 
note a paufe, or omiflion. 

He is afraid of letters and characters, of notes 
and dafbes, whick, fet together, do figpify nothing. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


In modern wit, all printed trath is 
Set off with num'rous breaks and dafbes. Savift. 


A» Sudden ftroke; blow; act: ludicrous. 


Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. 
She takes upon her bravely at firft dafb. Shak. 
Dasu. adv. An expreffion of the feund of 
water dafhed. . 
Hark, hark, the waters fall 3 


e And, with a murmuring found, 


Daf, dajb, upon the ground, 


To gentle Numbers call. Drydene 


DA‘STARD. 2. f. ‘[adartpiga, Saxon] 


A coward; a poltron; a man infamous 
for fear, 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our daffard nobles, 

Have fuffer’d me by th' voice of faves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome. Shakefpeares 
Who now my matchlefs valour dare oppofe ? 
How long will Dares wait his daffard foes? Dryd. 

Daftard and drunkard, mean and infolent; 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremoft, but the laft in fight. Dryd. 
Bug-bear shoughts, in the minds of children, 
Make them daflards, and afraid of the fthadow of 
darkuefs ever after. Lockes 


Curfe on their daftard fouls, they ftand aftonifh'd! 
Mes i 
x ~ Addifon. 
To Da’srarp. v. a. To terrify ; to in- 
timidate ; to defert with cowardice ; to 
difpirit. 
Tam weary of this fiefh which holds us here, 
And daffards manly fouls with hope and fear. 
J Drydeme 
To Dasrarpise. v, a. [from daflard.] 
To intimidate; to deject with cow- 
ardice ; to difpirit; to deprefs; to ter- 
rify ; to make an habitual coward. 
He had fuch things to urge againft our marriage, 
As, now declar’d, would blunt my fword in battle, 
And daftardife my courage. Drydene 
Da‘starpuy. adj. [from dafard.] Cow- 
ardly ; mean; timorous. 
Brawl and elamour is fo arrant a mark of a 
derdh wretch, that he does as good as call him- 
felf fo that ufes it. L'Eftrange. 


Da’sraroy. x. f [from dafard.] Cow- 
ardlinefs ; timoroufnefs. 

Da‘rary. xf. f. [datarius.] An officer of- 
the chancery of Rome, through whofe 
hands benefices pafs. Dia. 

DATE. 2. /. [datte, Fr. from datum, Lat.] 

1. The time at which-a letter is written, 
marked at the end or the beginning. 

2. Tè 


BAW 
#.° The time at which any event happened. 
3. The time ftipalated when any thing 
fhall be done. 
His days ali times are paft, 
And my reliance on his fraéted dares 
Has fmit my credit. Shuakefpeare’s Timon, 
My father’s promife ties me not to time ; 
And bonds without a date, they fay, are void. 
ss Dryden 
4. End; conclufion. 
What time would fpare, from feel receives its 
date; s 
And monuments, like men, fubmit to fate, 
5- Daration; continuance. 
Could the declining of this fate, O friend, 
- Denham. 


Pope. 


Our dute to immortality extend ? 
Then raife, 
From the conflagrant maf, purg'd and refin’d, ` 
«New heav’ns, new earth, ages of endlefs dare, 
Founded in righteoufnefs. - P Milton 
6. [from dadfylus.] The fruit of the date- 
tree. 5 
Hold, take thefe keys, and fetch more Spices, 
nurfe. k 
=— They call for dates and quintes in the paftry. 
Sbakefpeare. 


Dare-rree. xf. See Par, of which it 


is a fpecies. f ` 

Ta Dare. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
note with the time at which any thing is 
written or done. 

*Tis all one, in refpeét of eternal duration yet 
behind, whether we begin the world fo many mil- 
lions of ages ago, or date from the late wera of about 
fix thoofand years. Bentley. 

To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 
Thefe Aldus printed, thofe Da Sueil has bound, 


Pope. 

Da’recess. adj. [from date.| Without 
any fixed term. 

The fly-flow hours fhall not determinate 
The darelefs limit of thy dear exile. Shakefpeare. 

Da’rive. adj: (dativus, Latin.] 

1, [In grammar.] The epithet of the cafe 
that fignifies the perfon to whom any 
thing is given. 

2, [In law.] Thofa are termed dative exe- 
cntors, who are appointed fuch by the 
judge’s decree; as adminiftrators with 
us here in England. Ayliffe. 

7o DAUB. v. a. [dabben, Dutch ; dauéer, 
French.] 4 

1. To fmear with fomething adhefive. 

She too for him an ark of bulrothes, and daubed 
it with flime and with pitch. ‘Exodus. 

2. To paint coarfely. . 

Hafty daubing will but {poil the picture, and 
make it fo uonatural as muft want falfe light to 
fer it off. Orevay. 

They fnatched out of his hands a lame imperfect 
picce, rudely daubed over with too little reflection. 

Dryden. 

If a picture is daubed with many bright and 
glaring colours, the vulgar admire it as an excellent 
piece. _ Wats. 

3. To cover with fomething f{pecious or 
grofs, fomething that difguifes what it 
lies upon. 

So fmooth he daub'd his vice with thew of virtae, 
He liv’d from all attainder of Dfe Shake/p. 

4: To lay on any thing gau ily or oftenta. 
tioufly, 

Since princes will have fuch things, it is better 
they fhoold be graced with elegance, than duubed 
with cont, Bacon. 

Let him be duad'd with lacey live high, and 

whore ; 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. 
5+ To flatter grofsly. 


Letievery one, therefore, attend the fentence of 


Dryden. 


To Daun. vin. 


Dauger, z. /. [from daub.] 
1. One that daubs, 
2. A coarfe low painter. 


` cording tp the mad imagination of the dauber, to 


3- A low flatterer. 
Da’ugry. x f [from daub.] An old 


DAUGHTER., x. 


DAY 


Da'unTLESsNESs, m f. [from dauntheji.] 
Fearleffnefs. 
Daw. a.f [fappofed by Skinner fo named 
. from his note; by Junius to be corrupt- 
ed from dawl; the German tul, apd dol 
in the Bavarian dialeét, having thè fame 
fignification.] The name of a bird, 
Menedulz, á > 
I will wear my heart upon my fleeve, - . 
For daws to peck it. Shakelpeare’s Othello. 
lf death do quench us quite, we have great wrongs 
That dats, and trees, and rocks fhould lait folong, 
When we muftin an inftant Pafs to nought, Daviess 
The loud daw, his throat difplaying, draws 
The whole aflembly of his fellow daws, Wull. 


DAWK. 2. f£ A cant word among the 
workmen for a hollow, rupture, or in- 
cifion, in their tuf, i 


Objerve if any hollow or dazwa&s bein the length, 
Moxon. 


To mark with an incie 


DAU 


his confeience; for, he may be fure, 
daub nor flatter. 


it will not 

South, 
To play the hyprocite : 
this fenfe is not in ule. 


I cannot daub it further 5 
And yet I muft. 


Shakefpeare. 


What they called his piture, had been drawn 
at length by the daubers of almuft all nations, and 
fill unlike hime a Dryden. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, ac- 


caufe laughter. Dryden. 
A fign-poft dauber would difdain to paint * 
The one-eyed hero on his elephant. Dryden. 

The treacherous tapfter, Thomas, 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 
As fine as daubers hands can make it, Swift. 

To Dawk, v, a. 
fion, 

Should they apply that fide of the tool the edge 
lies o0, the fwift coming about of the work would, 
where a fmall irregularity of ftuff fhould happen, 
Jobb the edge into the uff, and fo datok it. Moxon, 


To DAWN. v. n. [fuppofed by the etymo- 
logifts to have been originally to dayen, 
or advance towards day. ] glans 

1. To grow luminous; to begin to grow 
light. i 

I have been troubled in my feep this night; 
“But dawning day new comfort hath infpir’d. 

: y Shakefpearte 
» As it began to dawn, towards the firit day of 
the week, came Mary Magdalene to fee the fepul- 
chre, Matthew, 

All night I flept, oblivious of my pain; 
Aurora dawa'd, and Phebus fhin’d in vain. Pope, 

2. To glimmer obfcurely, 

A Romanift, from the very firft dawning of 

* any notions in his underftanding, hath this prin- 
ciple conftantly’ inculeated, that he muft believe 
as the church. , _ © Locke. 

3. To begin, yet faintly; to give fome 
promifes of luftre or eminence. < 

While we behold fuch dauntlefs worth appear ` 
In dawning youth, and fouls fo void of fear. 
8 Dryden. 
Thy hand frikes out fome free defigo, 

+ When life awakes and dawns at every line. Pope, 

Dawn. 2. /, [from the verb.] - 

1. The time between the firft appearance 
of light and the fun’s rife, reckoned 

from the time that the fan comes within 
eighteen degrees of the horizon, 
Then on to-murrow's daton your care employ ~ 
To fearch the land, but give this day to joy. 
Dryden. 


„word for any thing artful. 

She works by charms, by ipells; and fuch daubry 
as this is beyond our element. Shakefpeare. 
ausy. adj. [from daub.] Vifcous; glu- 
tinous ; adhefive. 

Not in vain th'induftrious kind 
With dauby wax and flaw'rs the chinks have lin‘d. 
Dryden, 

Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind, 

Or fear-cloth mafts with flrong tarpawling coats. 
> mei ' Dryden. 
J: [daubtar, Gothick ; 
bohren, Sax. dotter, Runick 3 dobter 

German ; dochter, Datch.] i 

1. The female offspring of a man-or wo- 
man, 
Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftern of my luft. Shakefpeare. 
Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, a 
With rofy luftre purpled o'er the lawn, 
2. A daughter in law, or fon’s wife. 
3. A woman. 
Jacob went out to fee the dangkters of the land. 
Genefise 


Pope. 


2 


- [In poetry.] Any defcendant. 
- The female penitent of a confeffor. 
Are you at leiture, holy father, now ; 
Or thall 1 come to you at evening mafs?— 
—My leifure fervcs me, penfive daagkrer, now., 
Sbhakefpeare. 


To DAUNT. v.a. [domter, French ; domi- 
` tare, Latin.) To difcourage; to fright ; 
to intimidate. : 

Fairfax, whofe name in arms thro’ Europe rings, 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praife, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 

And rumours loud, which daunt remotett kings. 
4 Milton. 

Where the rude ax, with heaved ftroke, 

Was never heard the nympha to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt, Milton, 

Some prefences daunt and difcourage us, when 
others raife us to a brisk affurance. Glanville. 

Da’unrress, adj. [from daunt.} Fearlefs ; 
not dejeéted ; not difcouraged. 

Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntlefs fpirit of refulution. Shakefpeare. 

Dauntle/s he rofe, and to the fight return'd : 
With fhame hia glowing cheeks, his eyes with 

fury burn'd, Dryden's Virgil. 
c He, not by wants or woes opprefs‘d, 
Stems the bold torrent with a daurtlefs breaft. 
P ‘ Dryden. 

Theutmoft weight of affi@ion from minifterial 
power and popular ‘hatred, were almoft worth 
bearing, for the glory of fuch a dauntlefs condué 
as he has fhewn under it, Pope. 


wn a 


2. Beginning ; firit rife. i 
Thefe tender circumftances diffule a daton of 
ferenity over the foul. Popes 
Such their guildlefs paflion was, - 
As in the dawn of time inform’d the heart 
OF innocence and undiffembling truth, Thomfoa, 
DAY. n. f£ [oxz, Saxon. } 
1. The time between the rifing and fet. 
ting of the fan, called the artificial day. 
Why Rand ye here all the day idle? Matthew, 
Of night impatient, we demand the day; 
The day arrives, then for the night we pray: 
The night and day fucceffive come and g0, 
Our lafting pains no interruption know. Blackmores 
> Or object new 2 
Cafual difcourfe draws on, whicl: intermits 
Our day's work. ‘ Milton. 
2. The time from noon to noon, or from 
midnight to midnight, called the natu- 
ral day, 
How 


“Da’ynen. n. f [day and bed.} A bed ufed 


DAY 


How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finith up the year. 
3- Light; funfhine. ‘ 
Let us walk honeftly, as in the day ; not in riot- 
ing and drunkennefs. Romans. 
‘The: weft yet glimmers with fome ftreaks of day: 
Now fpùrs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. Shakefpeare’s Afacbetb. 
Around the fields did nimble lightning play, 
Which offer’d_ua by fits, and fuatch’d the day + 
*Midft this was heard the fhrill and tender cry 
Of well-pleas’d ghofts, which in the ftorm did fly. 
Dryden. 


Shakefp. 


Yet are we able only to furvey 
Dawnings of beams, and pramifes of day. Prior, 
4. Any time fpecified and diftinguifhed 
from other tine; an age; the time. In 
this fenfe ic ts generally plural. 
` After him reigned’ Gutheline his heir, 
The juftet man and trueftin his days. Fairy Q. 
I thiak, in thrfe days, one honet man is obliged 
to acquaint another who are his friends. Pepe. 
We have, at this time of day, better and more 
certain means of information than they had. 
s Woodward. 
s. Life: in this fenfe it is commonly plu- 
ral. He never in his days broke bis word ; 
that is, a bis avkole dife. 
Ie was never at a lofs in his deys for a frequent 
, anfwer. Cartes Life of Ormonde. 
6. The day of, contet; the conteft; the 
battle. 
His name ftruck fear, his conduét won the day; 
He came, he faw, he feiz’d the ftruggling prey. 
Rofcommon. 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 
The day almoft itfelf profeftes yours, 
And little is to do. Shakefpeare’s Machetb. 
Would you th’ advantage of the fight delay, 
Tf, ftriking firft, you were to win the day P? Dryd. 
7. An appointed or fixed time. 
Or if my debtors do not keep their day, 
Deny their hands, and then refufe to pay, F 
1 muf with patience all the terms attend. Dryd, 
8. A day appóinted for fome commemora- 
tion. 
à The field of Agincourt, 
Fought on tke day of Crifpin Crifpianus. Sbakefp. 
9. From day to day; without certainty or 
continuance. 
Bavaria hath been taught, that merit and fer- 
vice doth oblige the Spaniard but from day to day. 
P 2 Bacon. 
"Fo-pay. On this day. 
To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts. “Pfalms. 
The paft ia all by death poffeft, 
And frugal fate, that guards the reft, 
By giving, bids us live to-day. Fentor. 
for idlenefs and luxury in the day-time. 
Calliog my officers about me, in my branched 
velvat gown; having come, down trom a daybed, 
where I have left Olivia feeping. 
i Sbakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Da‘ynoox. n.f. [from day and book.] A 
tradefman’s journal; a book in which 
all the occurrences of the day are fet 
down, 
Da‘ypreak. 2. fi [day and éreak.] The 
dawa ; the firft appearance of light. 
I watch'd the early glories af her eyes, 
As men for daybreak watch the Eaftern fkies. ' 
Dryden. 
DAYLA BOUR. a. f. [day and Jabour.} La- 
bour by the day; labour divided into 
daily tatks. 
Doth God exa&t daylabour, light denied, 
} fondiy ahk? Milton. 
” Deylabour was but an liard and a dry kind of 
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Day-tity. s. fJ- The fame with Asr 0- 


Da’ysman. z. f. [day and maz.] An old 


DAZ 


livelihood to « man that could get an eftate with 
two or three ftrokes of his pen. South. 
Daycta‘sourer. n. f [from daylabour.] 
One that works by the day. 
In one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 
His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d che corn 
That ten daylabourers could not end. Milton. 
The daylabeyrer, in a country village, has com- 
monly but a fmall pittance of courage. Lecke, 
Da'yLicHnT. x. /. [day and light.) The 
light of the day, as oppofed to that of 
the moon, or a taper. 
By this'the drooping daylight “gan to fade, 
And yield his room ta tad fucceeding night. 
Fuiry Queen, 
Thou fhalt buy this dear, 
If ever I thy face by daylight fee. 
Now go thy way. Shakefpeare. 
They, by daylighe paffing through the Turks 
fleet, recovered the haven, to the joy of the be- 
fieged Chrifians. Knolles, 
He ftands in daylight, and difdains to hide 
An act, to which by honour he is tied. Dryden. 
Will you murder a man in plain daylight ? 
' Dryden. 
Though rough bears in covert feck defence, 
White foxes Ray, with feeming innocence ; 
That crafty kind with daylight can difpenfe. 
Dryden. 
If bodies be illuminated by the ordinary prif- 
matick colours, they will appear neither of their 
own daylight colours, nor of the colour of the 
light cait on them, but of fome middle colour be- 
tween bath. Newton's Opticks. 


DEL, which fce. “P 


word for umpire. Aizfaworth. Perhaps 
rather, furety. 
For what art thou, 

That mak’ft thyfelf his dayfman, to prolong 

The vengeance pret? , Fairy Queen. 
Da‘ysprinc. 2. f. [day and fpring.] The 

rife of the day ; the dawn; the firft ap- 

pearance of light. : 

So all ere day/pring, under confcious night, 
Secret they finith'd, and in order (ct. Milton. 

The breath of heav'’n frefh-blowing, pure and 

fweet, 
With dayfpring born, here leave me to refpire. 
Milton. 
Da’ysrar. ze f. [day and flar.] The 
morning ftar. 

I meant to make her fair, and free, and wife, 
Of greateft blood, and yet more good than great: 

1 meant the dayflar should nor brighter rife, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent feat. 

Ben Fonfon. 

Sunk though he be beneath the wat’ry fluor 5 
So finks the day-/lar in the ocean bed, 

And yet avon repairs his drooping head. Milton, 

DAYTIME. x. f. [day and time] The 
time in which there is light: oppofed 
to night. 

In the daytime Fame fitteth in a watch-tawer, 
and flieth moft by night; fhe mingleth things 
done with things not done, and is a terror to great 
cities. Bacon. 

My ants never brought out their carn but in the 
night when the moon did fhine, and kept it under 
ground in the daytime. Addifen. 

Da‘ywork. n. f. [day and aork.} Work 
impofed by the day; daylabour. 

True labour in the vineyard of thy lord, 

Ere prime thou haft th’ impofed dayzvork donc.’ 
© Fairfax. 
To DAZE. v. a. [dpas, Saxon. } To 
overpower with light; to strike with 


too ftrong luftre; to hinder the act of 


feeing by too much light fuddenly in- 
troduced, 


DE’ACON. zn. f. [diacozus, Latin.] 
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They fmote the gliftering armies, a8 they ftand, 
With quivering beams, which daz’d the wond"ring 
tye. Fairfax, 

Poor human kind, all daz’d in open day, 

Err after blif, ahd blindly mifa their way. Dryd- 
Da‘zrev. adj. [rather dafed. See Daisy.] 

Befprinkled with daifies. á 

Let us | 

Find out the prettiet dazied plot we can, 3 
And make him a grave, Sbhakefpeare’s Cymbelinee 


To Da'zzLe. v. a. [See DAZE.] 
1. To overpower with light; to hinder 
the action of the fight by fudden Juftre. 
Fears ufe to be reprefented in fuch an imaginary 
t fathion, as they rather daggie men’s eyes than 
open them. Bacon. 
- How is it that fome wits are interrupted, 
That now they dazzled are, now clearly fee? 
: Davitte 
2. To ftrike or furprife with fplendour. 
Tbofe heavenly thapes 
Will dazzle now thia earthly with their blaze 
Infutterably bright. Miltons 
The places that have either fhining fentiments 
or manners, have no occafion for them: a daz- 
zling expreffion rather damages them, and ferves 
only to eclipfe their beauty. Popes 
Ah, friend! to dazzle let the vain defign ; 
i To raife the thought, or touch the heart, be thine. 
i - Popes 
To Da’zzie. v. 2. To be overpowered 
with light ; to lofe the power of fight. 
Dazzle mine eyes? or do I fee three fons ? 
r Sbakefpear?, 
Come, boy, and go with me; thy fight is young, 
And you fhall read when mine begins to dazzle. 
i Shakefpearee 
An overlight maketh the eyes dazzle, info- 
much as perpetual Jooking againft the fun would 
caule blindnefs. | Bacon. 
I dare not truft thefe eyes ; A 
They dance in mifts, and dazasle with furprize, 
Dryden. 


1. One of the loweft of the three orders 
of the clergy. 
Likewile mutt the deacons be grave. 2Tim. iii $. 
The conftitutions that the apoftles made con- 
cerning deacons and widowsy are very importunely 
urged. Bp. Sanderforr. 


z. [In Scotland.] An overfeer of the poor. 


3. And alfo the matter of an incorporated 
company. 
Deaconess. 2. f. [from deacon] A fe- 
male officer in the ancient church. 
De’aconry. af. [from deacon.] The 
De’aconsuip.§ office or dignity of a 
deacon. 
DEAD. adj. [oead, Saxon; dood, Dutch.] 
1. Deprived of life ; exanimated. 
The quren, my lord, is dead : 
--—She fhould have died hereafter. 
Shake[peare’s Macbeth. 

A brute or a man are another thing when they 
are alive, from what they arc when dead. Halk. 

She either from her hopelefs lover fled, 

Or with difdainful glances fhot him dead. Drydeme 
z. With of before the caufe of death. 

This Indian told them, that, miftaking their 
courfe, the crew, all except himfelf, were dead of 
hunger. Arbuthnot. 

3. Without life ; inanimate. 
All, nig truth, drops dead-born from ths 
refs, i 
Like tke laft gazette, or tike the lattaddrefs. Pope. 
4. Imitating death ; fenfelefs ; motionlefs. 

At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the cha- 
riot and horfe are caft into a dead fiecp. — Pfaims. | 

Anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, and 
backbone, we know is ufed for procuring drad 
Sleeps, d Bacon. 


5. Unadtive 5 
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ç. Unattive ; motionlefs. , 
The tin foid fometimes higher, and fometimes 
lower, according to the quick vent and abundance, 
or thedead fale and fcarcity- , Carew. 
Nay, there's a tite whcn e’en the rolling year 
Seems to ftand ftill: dead calms arc in the ocean, 
‘When not a breath difturbs the droufy main. Lee. 
They cannot bear the dead weight of unemployed 
time lying upon their hands, nor the uneafinels it 
js to do nothing at all. Locke. 
6, Empty ; vacant. 

This coluur often carries the mind away; yea, 
it deceiveth the fenfe; and it feemeth to the eye 
a fhorter diftance of way, if it be all dead aad con- 
tinued, than if it have trees or buildings, or any 
other marks whereby the eye may divide it. Bacon. 

Nought but a blank remains, a dead void fpace, 
A ftep of life, that promis’d fuch a race. Dryden. 

Ufelefs ; unprofitable, 

The commodities of the kingdom they took, 
though they lay dead upon their hands for want of 
vent. Bacen. 

Perfuade a prince that he is irrefiftible, and he 
will take care not to let fo glorious an attribute lie 
dead and ufe'efs by him. -  Addifen. 
8. Doll; gloomy; unemployed. . 

Travelling ever Amanus, then covered with 
deep fnow, they came in the dead winter to Aleppo. 
Knalles. 

There is fomething unfpeakably chearful in a 

{pot of ground which is covered with trees, that 

Ymiles amidft all the rigours of winter, and gives 

us a view of rhe moft gay feafon in the midi of 

that which is the moft dead and melancholy. 
Addifin. 


7. 


g. Still; obfcure. 

Their flight was only deferred until they might 
cover their diforders by the dead darxnefs of the 
night. „ Hayward. 

10. Having no refemblance of life. 

At a fecond fitting, though I alter not the 
draught, 1 muft touch the fame features over 
again, and change the dead colouring of the 


whole. Dryden, 
11. Obtufe ; dull; not fprightly: ufed of 
* founds. 


We took a bell of about two inches in diameter 
at the bottom, which was fupported in the midft 
of the cavity of the recciver by a bent Rick, in 
which when it was clofed up, the bell feemed to 
found more dead than it did when juft before it 
founded in the open air. Boyle. 

12. Dull; frigid; not animated; not 
affecting. 

How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that is 
compofed in the moft elegant forms of fpeech, 
when it is not heightened by folemnizy of phrafe 
from the facred writings. Addijon. 

13- Taftelefs ; vapid; fpiritlefs: ufed of 
liquors. 
14. Uninhabited. 
Somewhat is left under dead walls and dry 
ditches. Arbutonct. 
15. Without the natural force or efficacy: 
as, a dead frre. 
16. Without the power of vegetation: as, 
a dead bough. 


‘17. [In theology.) The ftate of fpiritual 


death; lying under the power of fin. 
You hath he quickened, who were dead in tref- 
paffes and fins. Epbhef. ti. 1. 


The Dean. x. f. Dead men. , 
ove faw from high, with juft difdainy 
The dead infpis'd with vital life again. Dryden. 
The ancient Romans generally buried their 
dead near the great roads. Addifin. 
That the dead thall rife and live again, is bc- 
yond the difcovery of reafon, and is purely a mat- 
ter of faith. Locke. 
The tow’ring bard had fung, in nobler lays, 
How the laft trumpet wakes the lazy dead. Smith. 
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Deag. acf Time in which there is ree 
markable ftillnefs or gloom; as at mid- 
winter and midnight. 5 . 

After this life, to hope for the favours of mercy 

" then, is to expe€t an harveft in the dead of winter. 

South. 

In the dead of the night, when the men and 
their dogs were all faftafleep. L’Eftrange. 

At length, in dead of night, the ghoit appears 
Of her unhappy lord, Dryden. 

To Deap. v. n. [from thenoun.] To lofe 
force, of whatever kind. 

Tron, as foon as it is out of the fire, deaderh 
ftraitways. Bacon's Natural Hiftorys 

To Dean. es 

To De'anen. f MT 

1. To deprive of any kind of force or fen- 
fation. 

That the found may be extinguished or deaded 
by difcharging the pent air, before it cometh to 
the mouth of the piece, and to the open air, is 
not probable. A Bacon. 

Ic is requifite that the tympanum be tenfe, and 
hard ftretched, otherwife the laxnefs of that mem- 
brane will certainly dead and damp the found. 


Holder. | 


z This motion would be quickly deadened by 
countermotions. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica 
We will not oppofe any thing to them that is 
hard and ftubtorr, but by a foft anfwer deaden 
their force by degrees. Burnet's Theory. 
Our dreams ae great inftances of that activity 
which is natural to the human foul, and which is 
not in the power of fleep to deaden or abate. * 
Speftator. 
Anodynes aro fuch things as relax the tenfiun 
of the affected nervons fibres, or deftroy the par- 
ticular acrimony which occafions the pain; or 
what deadens the fenfation of the brain, by pro- 
curing feep. " 7 Arbuibnot on Diet. 
2. To make vapid, or fpiritlefs. 
The beer and the wine, as well within water as 
above, have not been palled or deaded at all. Bacon. 


Dean-poinc. participial adj. [dead and 
do.) Dettrnétive; killing; mifchie- 
vous ; having the power to make dead. 


Hold, O dear lord, your dead-doing hand, 
Then loud he cried, I am yvur humble thrall. « 


Spenfer. 

They never care how many others } 
They kill, without regard of mothers, a 
Or wives, or children, fo they can 

Make up fome fierce dead-doing man. 


lefs exigence. 

And have no power at all, nor hift, 

To-help itfelf at a dead-lift. _ ~ Huditras. 
De‘apty. adj. [from dead.] ” 
1. Deftru&ive; mortal; murderons. 

She then on Romeo calls, as if thst nanie, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, ; 
Did murther her. SLakelpeares 

Dry mourniog will decay more deadly bring, 
As a north wind bucas a too forward fpring 3 
Give forrow vent, and let thc fluices gos Dryden. 

z. Mortal ; implacable. 

The Numidiaas, in number infinite, are deadly 

enemies unto the Turks.  ~ Knolles. 
Dr'anLy. adv. 
1. In a manner refembling the dead. | 

Like dumb ftatues, or unbeeathing ftunes, ' 
Star’d each on other, and look'd deadly pale. Shak. 

Young Arcite heard, and up he ran with hafte, 
And afk'd him why he look’d fo deadly wan?  '! 


Dryden. 

2. Mortally. 
I will break Pharaoh’s arms, and he fhall groan 
before him with the groanings of a deadly wounded 
man. Ez. XXX. 24e 
3. Implacably ; irreconcileably ; deftruc- 
tively. 


, 


of 


P JHMaudibras, }. l 
DeEAD-LIFT. n. f. [dead and lift. ]ëHope- | 


Zeit 
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4. It is fometimes ufed in a ludicrous 


fenfe, only to enforce the fignification’ ` 
of a word. ~~. 
Mettled fchoolboys, fet to cuff, 

Will not contefs that they have done enough, 
Though deadly weary. + A : Orrerye 

Johs.had gat an impreffion,.that Lewis was fe 
deadly cunning a man, that he was afraid to ven- 
ture himfelf alone with him. , Arbuthnot 


De‘avness. n. f. [from dead.] 
1. Frigidity ; want of warmth; want of 


~- ardour; want of affection. 
His grace removes the defeét of inclination, by 
taking off our natural deadne/s and difaffection 
towards them. Rogers. 


z. Weaknefs of the vital powers; languor 5 


faintnefs; ina&tivity of the fpirits. 
Your gloomy eyes betray a deadnefs, 
And inward languifhing. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 


3. Vapidnefs of liquors; lofs of {pirit. 


Deadnefs or flatnetg in cyder is often occafioned: 
by the too free admiffion of air into the veffels. 
Mortimer. 


De’apnerrie. nefe A weed; the fame 


with archangel. ‘ 


DEAD-RECKONING. 2. f. [A fea term.] 


That eftimation or conjeture which the 
feamen make of the place where a hip 
is, by keeping an account of her way by 
the log, by knowing” the courfe they 
have fteered by the compafs, and by 

. rectifying all with allowance for drift or 
lee-way ; fo that this reckoning is with- 
out any obfervation. of the fun, moon, 
and ftars, and is to be reétified as often: 
as any good obfervation can be had. 


DEAF. adj. [deof, Dutch.} 
1. Wanting the fenfe of hearing. 


Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf. 
` ‘ areare: 
E Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will difcisarge their fecrets. 
r Shakefpeare..- 
The chief defign here intended is to inftruét 
fuch as are deaf and dumb, and dumb only by con- 
fequence uf their want of hearing, . Holder.. 
‘If any fins affié our life ` 
With-that prime ill, a talking wifey 
Till death thall bring the kind relief, . 
We muft be patient, or be deaf. 1. Priore- 
Thus you may fill be young to me, 
While 1] can better hear than fee: 
Oh, ne'er may fortune fhew her fpite, 
To make me deaf, and mend my fight. Swifts. 


has zo before the thing that ought ro 


be heard. i 
1 will be deaf to pleading and executes; 
Nor tears nor prayers fhal] purchafe out abufes. 
Shakefpearee 
Oh, that men’s ears Mould be 
To counfel deaf, but not roflatcery! Shakefpeare. 
Whilft virtue courts them; but, alas, in vain! 
Fly from her kind’embracing arms, 
Deaf to her fondeft call, blind to her greate(t 
charms. Rofte- - 
Not fo, for once indnlg’d, they fweep the majn: 
Deaf to the call, or; hearing, hear in valn. 
& Drydens- 
Hope, too long with vain delufion fed, 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 
Gives to the cull of death his glorlousname. Popes. 


3. Deprived of-the power of hearing. . 


Deaf with the noife, I took my hafty fight: ° 
No mortal courage can fapport the fright. Drydene 


4. Obfcurely heard. 


Nor filence is within, nor voice exprefs, 
But a deaf noife of fousds that never ceafe 5 
Confas’d and chiding like the hollow roar 


É 


Or tides receding from th’ infulted hoars. ane 
vee ee 
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‘The ret were feiz'd with fullen difedntenty 
And a deaf murmur through the fquadrons went, 
x Dryden, 
To Dear. u.a, To deprive of the power 
of hearing. 
Hearing hath deaf'd our failors ; and if they 
Know how to hear, there's nooe know what to 
fay. Donne. 
A {warm of their aerial fhapes appears, 
Aad, flutt’ring round his temples, deafs his ears. 

4 > Dryden. 
To De’aren. v. a. [from deaf. ] To 
deprive of the power of hearing. 

But Salius enters 3 and, exclaiming loud 

For juftice, deafens and difturbs the crowd. 

Drydem 

From fhnuting men, and horns, and dogs, he 
flies, 

Deafen'd and ftunn’d with their promifcuous cries. 


s Addifon. 
De'arry. adv. [from deaf.] 
1. Without fenfe of founds. 
2. Obfcurely tothe ear. 
De’arness. a. / [from deaf] 
1. Want of the power of hearing; want 
of fenfe of founds. z 
Thofe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by 
confequence from their deafrefse Hilder. 
The Duncisd had never been writ, but at his 
requeft, and for his deafne/s; for, had he been able 
to converfe with me, do you think I had amufed 
. my time fo ill ? Pope. 
z. Unwillingnefs to hear. 
T found fuch a deaf fs, that no declaration from 
the bifhops could take place. King Charles. 
DEAL, x. f. [deel, Dutch.] be 
ok, Part. ’ 
A great deal of that which had been, was now 
to be removed out of the church. Hooker. 
2. Quantity; degree of more or lefs. It 
was formerly joined with different words, 
to limit its meaning; as, me deal, in 
fome degree, to fome amount: we now 
either fay, @ great deal, or a deal with- 
out an adjective ; but this is commonly, 
if not always, ludicrous or contemp- 
tuons. E 5 
When men’s affeétions do frame their opinions, 
they are in defence of errour more earneft, a great 
deal, than, for the moft part, found believers in 
the maintenance of truth, apprehending according 
to the nature of that evidence which fcripture 
yieldeth. Hooker. 
There is, indeed, ftore of matters, fitter and 
better a great deal for teachers to fpend time and 


+ 


labour in. Hooker. 

‘To weep with them that weep, doth eafe fome 
deal; 

But forrow flouted at is double death.  Shakefp. 


What a deal of cold bufinefs doth a man mifpend 
the better part of life in! In fcattering compli- 
meats, and tendering vifits. Len Fonfon. 

The charge fome deal thee haply honour may, 
That nuble Dudone had while here he fiv’d. 

Fairfax. 

Poffibly fome never fo much as doubted of the 
fafety of their fpiritual eftate; and, if fo, they 
have fo much the more realon, a great deal, to 
doubt of it. South. 

The author, who knew that fuch a defign as 
thia could not be carried on without a great deal of 
artifice and fophiftry, has puzzled and perplex 
his caufe. \ Addifon. 

3. [From the verb to deal.) The art‘or 


practice of dealing cards. 
How can the mufe her aid impart, 
Unfkill’d in all the terms of art ? 
Orin harmonlous numbers put 
The deal, the fhuffie, and theeut? Swift. 
4. (4ey/, Datch.] Fir-wood, or the wood 


* ef pines. 
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T have alfo found, that a piece of deal, far thicker 
than one would eafily imagine, being purpofely 
interpofed betwixt my eye, placed in a room, an 
the clearer daylight, was not only fomewhat tranf- 
parent, but appeared quite through a lovely red. 


Boyle on Colours. 
To Dear. v. a. [deelen, aah i 
1. To diftribnte; to difpofe to different 
perfons. 
Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the poor 
that are caft out to thy houfe. Tfaiab, \viii. 7, 
One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. 
Dryden 
His lifted arms around his head be throwa, 
And deals in whiftling air his empty blows. Dryd. 
The bufinefs of mankind, in this life, being 
rather to act than to know, their portion of know- 
ledge is dealt therm accordingly. Addifen. 
How Spain prepares her banners to unfold, 
And Rome deals out her bleffings and her gold. 
. Tickell. 
Had the great men of antiquity been poffeifed of 
the art of printing, they would have made an ad- 
vantage of it, in dealing out their lectures to the 
publick. AMddifers 
If you deal out great quantities of ftrong liquor 
tothe mob, there will be many drunk. Waits 
2. Yo f{catter; to throw about. 
Keep me from the vengeance of thy darta, 
Which Niobe’s devoted ifue felt, 
When hiffing through the fkies the feather’d deaths 
were dealt. Dryden. 
3. To give gradually, or one after an- 


other. 
The nightly mallet deals refouading blows. Gay. 
4. To diftribute the cards. 
To DEau. vm 
1. To traffick; to tranfact bufinefs ; to 
trade. 

It is generally better to deal by fpeech than by 
letter; and by a man himfelf, than by the media- 
tion of a third. Bacon. 

This is to drive a wholefale trade, when all other 
petty merchants deal but for parcels. Dec. of Picty. 

They buy and fell, they dea? and traffick. South, 

With the fond maids in palmiftry he deals, 
They tell the fecret which he firft reveals. Prior, 

2. To a& between two perfons; to inter- 
vene. 

Sometimes he that deals between man and man, 
raifeth his own credit with both, by pretending 
greater intereft than he bath in either. Bacon. 

3. To behave well or ill in any tranfac- 
tion. 

1 doubt not, if he will deal clearly and im- 
partially, bet that he will acknowledge all this to 
be true. Tillotfor. 

4. To act in any manner. 
Two deep encmies, 
Foes to my reft, and my fweet ficep’s difturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon. Shak. 
5. To Dear Jy. To treat well or ill. 


This feems a vitious ufe. 

Such an one deals not fairly by his own mind, 

nor conduéts his own underftanding aright. Locke. 
6. Te Dear in. To have to do with; to 
be engaged in; to practife. 

Suiters are fo diftafted with delays and abufes, 
that plain-dealing, in denying to deal in fuits at 
firit, is grown not only honourable, but alfo gta- 
cious. Bacen 

The Scripture forbids even the countenaàcin 
a poor man in his caufe; which is a popular wa 
of preventing jufice, that fome men have dealt in, 
though without that fuccefs which they propofed 
to themfelves. Atterbury 

Among ‘authors, none deaw upon themlelves 
more difpleafure than thule who deal in political 
matters. Addifen. 

True logick ts not that noify thing that deals 
all in difpute, to which the former ages had de- 
bafed it. Watts's Logik. 
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7. To Drar with. To treat in any mane 
ner; to ufe well or ill. 

Neither can the Irith, nor yet the Englith lords, 
think themfelves wronged, nor hardly dealt with, 
to have that whichis none of their own giver to 
them. Spenfer's Irelands 

Who thea thal! guide 
His people ? Who defend? Will they not deal 
Worfe with his followers, than with him they 
dealt ? p Miltone 

Ifa man would have his confcience deal clearly 

with him, he mutt deal feverely with that. 
South's Sermonse 

God did not only exercife this providence to- 
wards his own people, but he deale thus alfa with 
other nations. Tillesforre 

But I will deal the more civilly «with his two 
potms, becaule nothing ill is to be fpoken of the 
dead. Dryden. 

You wrote to me with the freedom of a-friend, 
dealing plainly with me in the matter of my own 
trifles. i Pope. 

Kefleét on the merits of the caufe, as well as of 
the men, who have been thus dealt with by their 
couatry. Swift. 

8. To Dear with. To contend with. - 

If the hated me, I fhould know what paion te 
deal with. Sidney. 

Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the 
country, to govern the people, eafy to be deale 
with whilft they ftand in fear. Hayward. 

Then you upbraid me; 1 am pleas‘d to fee 
You're not f perfect, but can fail like me: 

I have no God to deal «with. Dryder, 

To DEA'LBATE. w. a. [dealéo, Latin.] 
To whiten; to bleach. 

DEALBATION. n. f. [dealbatio, Latin.] 
The a& of bleaching or whitening ; 
rendering things white which were not 
fo before: a word in little ufe, 

All feed is white in viviparous animals, and 
fuch as have preparing veflels, wherein it receives 
a manifold dealbaticn. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

De’ater.a.f. [from deal.] $ 

1. Onc that has to do with any thing. 

1 find it common with thefe {mall dealers in wit 
and learning, to give themfelves a title from their 
firft adventure. Swift. 

2. A trader or trafficker. 

Where fraud is permitted and connived at, the 
honeft dealer is always undone, and the knave gets 
the advantage. Gulliver's Travels. 


3. A perfon who deals the cards. 


De’anine. n. fA [from deal.] 
1. Praétice ; action. d 
Concerning the dealings of men, who adminifer 
government, and unto whom the execution of that 
law belongeth, they have their judge, who fitteth 
in heaven. looker 
What thefe are ! 
Whofe nw& hard dealings teach them to fufpedt 
The thoughts of others. Shakefpearee 
But this was neither one pope's fault, nor one 
prine:’s deftiny : he muft write a ftory of the cm- 
pire, that means to tell of all their dca/ings in this 
kind. Raleigh. 
2. Intercourfe. ; 
It were to be withed, that men would promote 
the happinefs of one another, in all ‘their private 
dealings, among thofe who lie within their in- 


“fluence. Addifon. 
3. Meafure of treatment; mode in which 
one treats another. ‘ 4 


God’s gracious dealings with men, are the aids 
and auxiliaries neceffiry to us in the parfuit of 
picty. Hammind. 


‘4. Trafiick ; bufinels, 


The doétor muft needs die rich; he had great 
dealings m his way for many years. Swift. 


DEAMBULA‘TION. u.f. [deamdulatio, 
Latin.]. ‘The-attcof walking abroad. 
De’amBu- 


DIA 


Ds mBULATORY, adj. [deambul, Lat.] | 


Relating to the praćtice of walking a- 
broad. r 
DEAN, n. f. [decsirus, Latin; doyen, Fr.] 

From the Greek wurd Sixa; in Englith, tea; 
becaufe he was anciently fet over ten canons or 
prebendaries at leaft in fome cathedral church. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

As there are two foundations of cathedral 
churches in England, the old and the new (the 
new are thofe which Henry VIII. upon fuppreffion 
of abbeys transformed from abbot or prior, and 
convent, to dean and chapter) fo there are two 
means of creating thefe deans; for thofe of the old 
foundation are brought to their digoity much like 
bifhops, the king firt fending out his cengé d'elire 
to the chapter, the chapter then chufing and the 
bifhop confirming them, and giving his mandate 

- to inftal them. ‘Thofe of the new foundation are, 
by a fhorter courfe, inftalled by virtue of the king's 
letters patent, without either election or confirma- 
tion. 

This word is alfo applied to divers, that are 
chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels; as 
the dean of the king's chapel, the dean of the 
Arches, the dean of St. George’s chapel at Wind- 
for, and the dean of Bocking in Effex.: Cowell, 

The dean and canons, or prebends, of cathedral 

, churches, were of great ufe in the church; they 
were not only to be of counfel vith the bifhop for 
his revenue, but chiefly for government in caufes 
ecclefiattical. Ufe your bet means to prefer fuch 
to thofe places who are fit for that purpoft. Bacon, 

De’avery. 2. f. [from dean.] 


1. The office of a dean. 
He could no longer keep the dean 
chapel-royal. 
2, The revenue of a dean, 
Put both deans in one ; or, if that’s too much 
trouble, 
Inftead of the deans make the deanery double. Savift, 
3. The houfe of a dean. 
Take her by the hand, away with her to the 
deanery, and difpatch it quickly. Shakefpeare. 
De’ansutp. n, f [from dean.] The 
- office and rank of a dean. 
DEAR. adj. [oeon, Saxon.) 
1. Beloved; favourite; darling: 
Your brother Glo`'ter hates you. 
Oh, no, he loves me, and he holds me dear. 
Shake/peare. 
The dear, dear name the bathes in flowing tears, 
Hangs o’er the tomb. Addifon's Ovid. 
And the laft joy was dearer than the ref. Pope. 
2. Valuable ; of a high price ; coftly. 
What made diregtors cheat the South-fea year? 
To feed on ven’fon when it fold fo deare Pope. 
3. Scarce; not plentiful: as, a dear year. 
4. It feems to be fometimes ufed in Shake- 


Jpeare for deer ; fad ; hateful ; grievous. 
What foolith boldnefs brought thee to their 
mercies, 
Whom thov in terms fo bloody, and fo dear, 
Haft made thine enemies? Shak. Trvelfth Night. 
Lec us return, 
And ftrain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. Shatefpeare's Timon. 
Some dear caufe : 
Will in concealment wrap me up a-while: 
When 1 am known aright, you shall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shak. King Lear. 
Would I had met my dearef foe in heav'n, 
Or ever I had feen tha: day. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet, 
Thy other banifh'd fon, with his dar fight 
Struck pale and bloidlefs. 
Shakefpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 
Dzar. n. f. A word of endearment; 
darling. 


of the 


larendon. 


That kifs 
J carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e'er finee. Statefpeare' Corislanu:. 
Go, dear ; cach minute does new danger bring, 


Dryden. 
Vor. I. 
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Ste, my dear, 
How lavifh nature has adorn'd the years Dryden, 
DB'ARBOUGHT. adj. [dear and bought.] 
Parchafed at an high price. 
O fleeting joys 
Of Paradife, dearbougbt with lating woe. Milten. 
Such dearbought bleftings happen ev'ry day, 
Becavfe we know not for what things to pray- 
Dryden. 
Forget not what my ranfom cof, 
Nor iet my dearbought foul be loft. 
DEARLING., a. f. t 
Favourite, 
They do feed on nectar, heavenly wife, 
With Hercules and Hebe, and the ref 
Of Venus’ dearlings, through her bounty bleft. 


Spenfer. 


Rofconinon. 
now written darling.] 


De’ary. adv. [from dear.} 
1. With great fondnels, 
For the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and 
mind, he loved her dearly, Wotton. 
2. At an high price. 
It is rarely bought, and then alfo bought dearly 
enough with fuch a fine. Bacon. 
Turnus fhall dearly pay for faith forfworn 8 
And corps, and fwords, and thields, on Tyber born. 
Dryden. 
My father dotes, and let him fill dote on; 
He buys his miftrefs dearly with his throne. + 


Dryden. |. 


To Dearn. v, a. [dypnan, Sax. to hide.] 
To mend clothes’ See Darn. 

Ds’arwess. a. f. [ftom dear.] 

1. Fondnefs ; kindnefs ; love. 

My brother holds you well, and in dearnef of 
heart hath holp to effect your enfuing marriage. 

k Shakefpeare. 

The whole fenate dedicated an altar to Friend- 
fhip, as to a goddefs, in refpeét of the great dear- 
ad of friendthip between them two. Bacar. 

He who hates his acighbour mortally, and wifely 
too, mutt profefs all the dearnefs and friendthip, 
with readinefs to ferve him. South. 

2. Scarcity ; high price. 

Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which 

is feen in the dearnefs of corn. Swifts 
Dz’arnuy. adv. [deonn, Sax.) Secretly ; 
privately; unfeen. Obfolete. 

Ac laf, as chanc'd them by a forest fide 
To pafs, for fuccour from the fcorching ray, 
They heard a rueful voice, that dearnly cried 
With piercing fkrieks. Spenfer. 

DEARTH. 2. f. [from dear.] 
te Scarcity which makes food dear. 

In times of dearth, it drained much coin ont of 
the kingdom, to furnith us with corn from foreign 
parts. Bacon. 

There have been terrible years dearths of corn, 
and‘every place is ftrewed with beggars; but 
dearthy are common in better climates, and our 


evils here lie much deeper. Swift. 
2. Want; need; famine. 
Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 
By longing for that food fo long a time. Shake[p. 


Of every tree that in the garden grows, 

Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no deartbs 
Milton. 
3. Barrennefs ; Rterility. 

The French have brought nn themfelves that 
dearth of plot, and narrownefs of imagination, 
which may be obferved in all their plays. Dryden. 

To Dearts’cutare. v. a. [de and arti- 
culus, Latin.]’ To disjoint; to difmem- 
ber. Dia. 


DEATH. ». /. [deaf, Saxon.] 7 
t. The extinétion of life ; the departure 
of the foul from the body. 

He is the mediator of the New Teftament, that 
by means of death, for the redemption of the tranf- 
greffions, they which are called might receive the 
promife of eternal inheritance. Hebe ixe 15. 


DEA 
They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, 
cither in nativity or death. Sbhakcfpeare. 
Death, a neceffary end, 
Will come whea it will come. 
Shake/peare’s Julius Cefar. 
He muft his aéts reveal, 
From the firft moment of his vital breath, wee 
To his laft hour of unrepenting death. rder, 


2. Mortality; deftruétion. 


How did yow dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death ? Shake(peares 
3. The ftate of the dead. 
In fwinith fleep : 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Skakelp. 
4. The manner of dying. à 
Thou fhalt die'the deaths of them that are flain 
in the midft of the feas, _ Ezekiel, xxviii. 8. 
S» The image of mortality reprefented by 
a fkeleton. ‘ 
I had rather be married to a death's head, with 
a bone in-his mouth, thaa te either of thefe. 
Skakefpearee 
IFI gaze now, 'tis but to fee q 
What manner of dearb's head “twill be, 
When it is free n 
From that freh upper fkin, 
The gazer’s joy, and fin. 
6. Murder ; 
lawfully. 
As in manifefting the fweet influence of his 
mercy, on the fevere ftroke of his juftice; fo in 
this, not to fuffer a man of death to live.  Bacor. 
7. Caufe of death. 
They cried out, and faid, O thou man of God, 
there is death in the pot. 2 Kings, iv. 40. 
He caught his death the lat county-feftions, 
where he would go to fee juftice done to a poor 
widow woman. Addifen. 
8. Deftroyer.- e A 
All the endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with 
Hector, and be the dear of him, is. the intrigue: 
which comprehends the battle of the lat days , 
Broome's View of Epic Poetry. 
9. [In poetry.] The inftrument of death. 
Deaths invifible come wing'd with fire; ; 
They hear a dreadful noife, and Straight expire. 
Diydene 
Sounded at once the bow, and fwiftly flies 
The feather'd death, and hiffes thro’ the fies. « 
Dryden. 
Oft, as in airy rings they fkim the heath, 
The clam’rous lapwings feel the leaden death. 

a ‘ Popes: 
to. [In theology.] Damnation ; eternal 
torments. ; 

We pray that God will keep us from all fin and 
wickednefs, from our ghoftly ‘enemy, and from 
everlafting death. Church Catechifm. 


De’atu-Beo. x. f. [death and bed.) The 
bed to which a man is confined by mor- 
tal ficknefs. es: 

Sweet foul, take heed, take heed of perjury ; , N 

Thou art on thy death-bed. Shakefpeare’s Otbellge 
Thy death-bed is no leffer than the land 

Wherein thou lieft in tepytation fick. 
z Shakefpeare’s Ritbard Il, 
Thefe are fuch things as a man fhall reinemter 
with joy upon bis deatbsled; fuch as hall chece 
and warm his heart, even in that lat and bitter 
agony. South's Sermonse 
Then round our death-bed ev'ry friend fhould 
run, ' 
And joy us of our conqueft early won. Dryd. Fabe' 
A death-bed figure is certainly the molt hum- 
bling fight in the world. Collier on the Value of Life. 
A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to be 
negleted, beeaufe it is the laft thing that we can 
do. 5 Atterbury, 

Fame can never make us lie down contentedly 
on a death-bed. ` 


Pope. 

De’aturut. adj. [death and full.] Full 
of laughter ; deftrudtive; murderons. 

3P Your 


Suckling. 
the act of deftroying life un- | 
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Your ernelty was fuch, as you would fpare his 
life for many deerbful torments. Sidney, 
Time itfelf, undey the deathful thade of whofe 
wings all things wither, hath wafted that lively 
virtue of nature in man, and beafts, and plants. 
Raleigh. 
lood, death, and deathful deeds, are im that 
<<  nojfe, 
Ruin, deilru€tion at the utmoft point. Milten. 
* Thefe eyes behold 
The deathful içene ; princes on princes a 
n Opt. 
De’aruuess. adj: [from death} Immor- 
tal; never. dying ; everlafting. 
Gad hath only immortality, though angels and 
human fouls be dearh/efs. Boyle. 
Their temples wreath’d with leaves that ftill 
renew 5 
For deathlefs laurel is the vittor’s due. 
Faith and hope themfelves fhall die, 
While deathlefs charity remains. Prior. 
De’atuixe. adj. [death and like.) Re- 
fembling death; ftill; gloomy; mò- 
tionlefs; placid; calm; peaceful; un- 
difturbed ; refembling either the hor- 
rours or the quietne(s of death. 
Why doft thou lez thy brave foul lie fuppreft 
In deatklike flumbers, while thy dangers crave 
A waking eye and hand ? Crafbar. 
A deathlike flecp ! 
. A gentle waftiog to immortal fife! Milton. 
On feas, on earth, and all that in them dwell, 
A deathlike quiet and deep filence fell. 
Black melancholy fits, aad rouhd her throws 
A deathlike umber, and a dread repofe. 
Deatn’s-pvoor. [death anddoor.] A near 
approach to death ; the gates of death, 
wines ade. It is now a low phrafe. 
I- myfelf knew a perfon of great fanétity, who 
was afflicted to death's-door with a vomiting. 
é Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
There was a poor young woman, that had 
brought herfelf even to deatb’s-door with grief for 
hes fick hufband. L'Efirange. 
De’atusmMan. n. f. [death and man. ] 
Executioner; hangman; head{man ; he 
-that executes the fentence of death, 
He's dead; I'm only lorry 
He had no other dearh/man. Shakefpeare. 
. As deathfmen you have rid this fweet young 
prince. Sbhakefpearc. 
De’atuwatcn. n. f. [death and watch.] 
An infe& that makes a tinkling noife 
like that of a watch, and is fuperttiti- 
oufly imagined to prognofticate death. 
The folemn deathwareh click'd the hour the 
died. Gay. 
We learn to prefage approaching death in a fae 
mily by ravens, and littl worms, which we there- 
fore call a deatbavarch. i Wats. 
Milers are muckworms, filkworms beaus, 
And deathwatches phyficians. Pope. 


To DEA'URATE, v. a. [deauro, Latin.] 
To gild, or cover with gold. Dia. 
Deaura rion., n. fe [from deavrate. ] 
The a& of gilding. ` 
Desaccua Tion., n. f. [debacchatio, La- 
tin.] A raging; a madnefs. Dia, 
To Desa’rs. v. a. [from de and barba, 
Latin.] To deprive of his beard. Die. 
To DEBA RK. V. a. [debarguer, French. ] 
To difembark. Dia. 
To Desar. w. a. [from bar.] To ex- 
clude; to preclude; to fhut out from 
any thing; to hinder. 
The fame boats and the fame buildings are 
found in countries debarred from all commerce by 


unpaffable mountains, lakes, and deferts. 
Rakigh's Effays. 


Dryder. 


Waller. | 
Pope. | 
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Not fo fri€tly hath our Lord impos’d 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Reftefhment, whetlier food, or talk between, 
Food of the mind. Milten. 
Civility, intended to rake us ealy, is employed 
io laying chains and fetters Upon us, in debarring 
us of our withes, and in crdfling our moft reafon- 
able defires. Swift. 
To DEBA'SE. v. a. [from da/e.] ji 
1. To reduce from a higher to a lower 


ftate. 
Homer intended to teach, that pleafure and fen- 
fuality debafe men into beafts. 
Brecme on the Ody [fry 
As much as you raife fiver, you debafe gold, 
for they are in the condition of two things put in 
oppofite feales ; as much as the one rifes, the other 
falis. Locke. 
z. To make mean; to fink into mean- 
nefs; to make defpicable; to degrade. 
It is a kind of taking God's name in vain, to 
dibaje religion with fuch frivolous difputes. 
Hooker. 
A man of large poffeffions has not leifure to 
confider of every flight expence, and will not de- 
bafe himfelf to the management of every trifle. 
Dryden. 
Reftraining others, yet himfelf not free; - 
Made impotent by pow’r, debas'd by dignity. Dryd. 
3- To Mk; to vitiate with meannefs. 
He ought ro be careful of not letting his fobjeét 
debafe his ftyle, and betray him into a meannefs of 
expreffion.’ Addifon. 
Hunting after arguments tò make good one Ade 
of a queftion, and whully to refufe thofe which 
favour the other, is fo far from giving truth its 
due value, that it wholly debafes it. Locke. 
4. To adulterate; to leffen in value by 
bafe admixtures. i 
He reformed. the coin, which was much adulte- 
rated and debafed in the times and troubles of 


king Stephen. Hale. 
Words fo debas’d and hard, no ftone 
Was hard enough to touch them oa. _ Hudikras. 


Dena‘semenr. x. f. {from debafe.] The 
aét of debafing or degrading ; degrada- 
tion. 

Tt is a wretched debafement of that (prightly fa- 
culty, the tongue, thus to be made the interpreter 
to a goat or boar. Government of the Tongue. 

Dewa‘ser. n. f. [from debaf.] He that 
debafes; he that adulterates; he that 
degrades another; he that finks the 
value of things, or deflroys the dignity 
of perfons. 4 

Dena’raare. adj. [from debate.] Difpu- 
table; that which is, or may be, fubject 
to controverfy. 

The French requefted, that the debatable ground, 
and the Scottith hoftages, might be reflored to the 
Scots. Hayword. 

DEBA’TE. n. f. [debat, French. ] 

1. A perfonal difpute ; a controverfy. 

A way that men ordinarily ufe, to force others 
to fubmit to thcir judgments, and receive their 
opinion in debate, is to require the adverfary to 
admit what they allege as a proof, or to affign a 
better. Locke. 

Ir is to diffule a light over the underftanding, 
in our eoguiries after truth, and not to furnith the 
tongue with. debate and controverly, Watts’s Logich. 

2. A quarrel; a contefi: it is not now 
ufed of hoftile conteft. 

Now, lords, if heav’n doth give fuccefsful end 
Tw this debate that bleedeth at aur doors, 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no fwords but what are fanttified. Shak. 

*Tis thine to ruin realms, o’erturn a ftate ; 
Betwixt the deareft friends ro raile debare. Dryden. 

To DEBATE. w. a. [debatre, French.] To 
controvert ; to difpute; to conteit. 
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Debate thy caufe with, thy neighbour himfelf, 

and difcover not a fecret to another, 
Proverbs, xxv. Qe 

* He could not debate any thing without Mme 

commotion, even wheo the argument was not of 

moment. á CÇlarindine 
To DEBATE. V. M, 
1. To deliberate. 

Your fev'ral fuits 

Have been confider’d and debared on. Shake/prares 
z. To difpute. 

He prefents that great foul debating upon the 

fubject of life and death with his intimate friends. 
Tatler. 

Depa’rerut. adj. [from debate.] 

1. [OF perfons.] Quarrelfome ; conten- 
tious. 

2. [OF things.] Contefted; cccafioning 
quarrels. 

DEBA'TEMENT. n. f. [from debate.] Cone 
troverfy ; deliberation. 

Without debatemcnt further, more or lefs, 

He fhould the bearers put to fudden death. 
Skakefpearce 
Desa’rer. n. f: [from debate.] A difpu- 
tant; a controvertift. 
To DEBA’UCH. v. a. [defbaucher, French; 
debacchari, Latin.) 
1. To corrupt; to vitiate. 
A man muft have got his confcience thoraughly 
` debauched and hardened, before he can arrive to 
the height of Ga. a. South. 
_. This it is to counfel things that are unjuit; 
firft, to debauch a king to break his laws, and thea 
to feek protection. , Dryden's Spanifo Friar. 
2. To corrupt with lewdnefs. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquiresy 

Men fo diforder’d, fo debauch'd and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like ariotousinn. Sbakefpeare’s King Leare 
3- To corrupt by intemperance. 
_ No man’s reafon did ever dictate to him, that it 
is reafonable for him to debauch himfelf by intem- 
perance and brutith fenfuality. Fillotfon. 
Desa‘ucu. a. /. [from the verb.) 
1. A fit of intemperance. 

He will for fome time contain himfelf within 
the bounds of fobriery; till within a little while 
he recovers his former debauch, and is well again, 
and then his appetite returns, Calamy. 

2. Luxory; excefs; lewdnefs. 

The firft phyficians by debauch were made; 

Excefs began, and floth fuftains,the trade. Dryden. 
Desaucue’e. n. f [from defranché, 
French. ] <A lecher; a drunkard; a 
man given to intemperance. 

Could we but prevail with the greateft debaucbees 
amongft us to change their lives, we fhoald find it 


no very hard matter to change their judgments. 
, Souths 
Desa’ucner. n. /. [from debauch] One 
who feduces others to intemperance or 
lewdnefs ; a corrupter. 
Desa’ucuery.x. /. [from debauch.} The 
practice of excefs ; intemperance ; lewd- 
nefs. 

Oppofe vices by their contrary virtues; hypo- 
crify by fober piety, and debauchery by a md 

ratt, 

Thefe magiftrates, inftcad of leffening adhe 
tics, occafion juft twice as much dcbavebery as 
there would be without them. Swift. 

Desa’ucuMment. n. f. [from debauch.] 
The act of debauching or vitiating ; 
corruption, 

They told them ancient ftories of the ravifhment 
of chafte maidens, or the debauchment of nations, 
or the extreme poverty of learned perfons. 

Layker’s Rule of Living Holy. 
v Ta 
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fo DEBE’L. “Yva. [debello, La. 
Yo DEBE'LLATE. § tin.] To conquer; 
to overcome in war: not now in ufe. 

It doth notably forth the confent of all na- 
tions and ages, in the approbation of the extirpat- 
ing aad debel/ating of giants, monfters, and foreign 
tyrants, not only as lawful, but as meritorious 
even of divine honanr. Bacon's Holy War. 

Him tong of old 

Thoo didft debel, and dawn from heaven caft 

With all his array. Afiltcn. 
Deserta rion. x. fe [from debellatio, 

Lat.] The att of conquering in war. 
Denenture. a. f. [debentur, Lat. from 

debeo.) A writ or note, by which a 

debt is claimed. 

You modera wits, fhould each man bring his 

caim, 
Have defperate debentures on your fame ; 
And little would be left you, I’m afraid, 
If all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. 
P - Swift. 
De’sire. adj. [debilis, Lat.] Weak; fee- 
‘ble; languid; faint; without ftrength ; 
imbecile ; impotent. 
1 have not wath’d my nofe that bled, 
Or fud"d fome dedile wretch, which without note 
There ’s many elfe have done. Shakelpeare. 
Yo DEBI'LITATE. v. a. [debilito, Latin.) 
‘To weaken ; to make faint; to enfee- 


ble ; to emafculate. 

In the luft of the eye, the lut of the flefh, aod 
the pride of life, tbey feemed as weakly to fail as 
their debilitated pofterity ever after. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

The fpirits being rendered languid, are incapable 
of purifying the bluod, aod debifirated in attracting 
nutriment. Harvey on Confumptions. 

DEBILITATtON. Pi [from debilitatio, 
Latin.] The act of weakening. 

The weaknefs cannotreturn any thing of ftrength, 
honour, or fafety to the head, but a debilitation and 
ruin. King Charles. 

Dzsi’tity. 2./. (debilitas, Lat.] Weak- 
nefs ; feeblenefs; languor; faintnefs ; 
imbecility. 

Methinks I am partaker of thy paffion, 

And in thy cafe do glafs mine own debility. Sidney. 

Aliment too vaporous or perfpirable will fubjeét 
it to the inconvenieacies of too ftrong a perfpira- 
tion, which are debility, faintnefs, and fometimes 
fudden death, Arbuthnot. 

DEBONA‘YIR. adj. (debounaire, French. ] 
Elegant; civil; well-bred ; gentle ; 
complaifant : an obfelete word. 

Crying, let be that lady debenair, 

Thou recreant knight, and foon thyfelf prepare 

To battle, if thou mean her love to gain. Spenfer. 
Zephyr met her once a-maying; 

Fill’d her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. Milten. 

The nature of the one is debonair and accoftable ; 
of the other, retired and fupercilious; the one 
quick and fprightful, the other fow and faturnine. 

Hiwel's Vocal Fereft. 

And fhe that was not only paffing fair, 

Rot was withal difcseet and debendiry 

Pefity'd the paffive d-€rine to fulfil. Dryden 
Denonaiary. adv.’ [from debonair. ) 

Elegantly ; with a genteel air. 
DEBT. n. f. [debitum, Latin; dette, Fr.] 
1. That which one man owes to another. 

There was one that died greasly in debt: Well, 
fays one, if he be gone, then he hath carried five 
hundred ducats cf mine with him into the other 
world. Bacon's Apepbilegms. 

The debt of ten thaufand talents, which the fer- 
vant owed the king, was no flight ordinary fum. 

Duppa's Devotions. 

Ta thie great lof a fea of tears is duc; 

But the whole debs nut to be paid by yous Waller. 


e 
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2. That which any one is obliged to do or 


Dr'ETEO. part. [from debt. To DEBT is 


De'nror. m f. [debitor, Latin.] 


Deseuri rion. n f {debullitio, Lat.] A 


Decacu’minatzo. adj. [decacuminàtus, 


DEC 
Decanta’tion. xf, (decantation, Fr.} 
The aét of decanting or pouring off 
clear. 
Deca’nrer, n. f. [from decant,] A glafs 
Your fon, my lord, has paid a foldier’s debr; veflel made for pouring off liquor clear 


He only liv'g bur till he was a man, from the lees, 
1 But like a man he died. * Shake{peare’s Macbeth.) To Deca’ PATATE. Ua. 
To behead - 
To DECA’Y. v. x. [dechesir, Fr. from de 
and cadere, Latin.] To lofe excellence; 
to decline from the ftate of perfeétion ; 
to be gradually impaired. 

` f The monarch oak, at 
Threr centuries he grows, and three he ftays 
Supseme in fate, and in three more decays. Dryde 

‘The garlands fade, the vows are worn away ; 

So dies her love, and fo my hopes decay. Popes 
To Deca’y. v. a. To impair ; to bring 
to decay. =. 

Infirmits, that decays the wife, doth ever make 
better the fool. Shakefpeares | 

Cut off a ftock of a tree, and lay that which 
you cut off to putrefy, to fee whether it will decay 
the reft of the ftotk. Bacon. 

He was of a very {mall and decayed fortune, 
and of no good education. Clarendona 

Decay'd by time and wars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by your former love, Dryden 

In Spain our fprings, ike old men’s children, be 
Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy. Drydens 
` itis fo ordered, that almoft every thing which 
corrupts the foul decays the body. Addifon. 

Deca’y. m fA [from the verb.] 
1. Decline from the ftate of perfection 3 
ftate of depravation or diminution. 

What comfort to this great decay may come, 
Shall be applied. Sbhakefpeare. 

She has been a fine lady, and paints and hides 
Her decays very well. Ben Fonfone 

And thofe decays, to fpeak the naked truth, 
Through the defects of age, were crimes of youthe 

Denham. 

By reafon of the tenacity of fluids, and attrition 
of their parts, and the weaknefs of elafticity in 
folids, motion is much more apt to be loft than 
got, and is always upon the decay. Newton. 

Each may feel increafes and decays, 
And fee now clearer and now darker days. Pope, 
: Taught, half by reafon, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pafs away. “Pope. 
2. The effeéts of diminution; the marks 
of decay. 

They think, that whatever is called old muft 
have the decay of time upon it, and truth too were 
liable ta mould and rottennefs. Lockes 

3. Declenfion from profperity. 
And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in 
decay with thee, then thou fhalt relieve him, > 
Levite xxv. 350 
I am the very man. 
That, from your firft of difference and decay, 
Have follow’ diyonr fad ftepa, Shake/p. King Lear. 
4. The caufe of decline. ; 

He that feeketh to be eminent amongft able 
men, hath a great taf; but that is ever good for 
the publiek: but he that plots to be the only‘figure 
amnng cyphers, ia the decay of a whole ages Baecone 


Deca’yer. n. f/. { from. decay] That 
which caufes decay. 

Your water is a fore decayer of your whorfan . 
dead body. Shakefpeare’s Hayslee, 

DECEVASE. 2. f. (deceffus, Lat.] Death ; 
departure from life. ’ 

Lands are by human law, in fome places, after 
the owner's deceafe, divided unto all his children ; 
in fame, all defcendeth to the eldeft fon. Hooker. 

To Dece’ase. v.u, [decedo, Latin.] Te 


Dec 


Swift, a thonfand pounds in dds, 
Takes horfe, and in a mighty free 
Rides day and night. 


Swift. 


fuffer. 


[decapite, Latia] 
not found.] Indebted ; obliged to., 


Which do amount to three odd ducats more 
Than F ftand debted to this gentleman. Shate/p. 


1, He that owes fomething to another. 
` I am debtcr both to the Greeks and tn the Bag- 
barians, both ta the wife and to the unwife. 
Ran. i. 14. 
2. Oue that owes money.. 

TIl bring your latter hazard back again, 

And thanktuliy reft debror for the firt. Shakefp. 
If he bis ample paiin 

Should haply on ill-fated thoulder lay 

Of debtor, trait bis body, tothe touch 

Obfequious, as whilom knights were wont, 

To fome enchanted caftle is convey'd. Philipse 

There died my father, no man’s debtor 3 
And there I'll die, nor worfe, nor better. Pope. 

The cafe of debtors in Rome, for the firt four 
centuries, was, after the fet rime tor payment, no 
choicc but either tu pay, or be the creditor’s flave. 

. Swift. 
3- One fide pf an account book. 

When FE look upon the debtor Gide, I find fuch: 
innumerable artices, that I want arithmetick to 
caft them up; but when 1 look upoo the creditor 
fide, J find little more than blank paper. Addifon. 


bubbling or feething aver. Dia. 


Latin.] Having the top cut off. Dig. 
Deca‘pe. n.f. (dina, Gr. decas, Latin.] 
The fum of ten; a number containing 
ten. ` 
a, Men were not only out in the number of fome 
days, the latitude of a few years, but might be 
wide by whole olympiads, and divers decades of 
years. Brown's Vulgar Firrcurs. 
We make cycles and periods of years; aa decades, 
centuries, and chiliads, chiefly for the ufe of com- 
putations in hiftory, chronology, and aftronomy. 
Holder on Time. 
, All rank’d by ten; whole decades, when they 
dine, 
Muft want a Trojan flave to pour the wine. Pope. 
De’cavency. n. f. (decadence, French.] 
Decay ; fall. Dia. 
De‘cacon. x. f. [from dive, ten, and 
„yuna, à corner.] ‘A plain figure in geo- 
metry, having ten fides and angles. 


De’carocug. n. f. [dixaroyS, Greek.] 
The ten commandments given by God 
to Mofes. 

The commands of God are clearly revealed both 
inthe decalogue and other parts of facred writ. 
Hammond, 

To DECA’MP. v. n, [decamper, French.] 

To fhift the camp ; to move off. 


Deca’mement. n. f [from decamp.}] The 
act of fhifting the camp, 

To DECANT. v. a. [decanto, Lat. decan- 
ter, Fr.] To pour off gently by incli- 
nation, . 

Take agua fortis, and diffolve in it ordinary 
coined filvery and pour the coloured falutina into 
twelve times as much fair water, and then decant 
or filtrate the mixture, that it may be very clear. 


Bot.) die; to depart from life. 
They attend him daily as their chief, He tells us Arthur is decear'd to-night. 
Decant his wine, and carve his beef. Swift. Sbakelprare, 
i i 3er: m Vous 
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You thall die 
Twice now, where others, that mortali 
In her fair arms holds, fhall but once 


DEC 


To motk; to fail. i 
They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes, 
But the weak voice deceiw'd their gafping throats. 
Dryden. 


~ 
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Chapman. 
His lateft victories ftill thickeft came, 
As, near the centre, motion doth increafe 5 
Till he, ped down by his own weighty name, 

. Did, like the vettal, under {poils deceafe. Drydin. 

DECEIT. 2. f. [deceptio, Latin.] 

1. Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy; any prac- 
tice by which falfehood is made to pafs 
for truth, 

My lips fall not {peak wickednefs, nor my 
tongue utter deceit. Feb, xxvii. 4 
2.. Stratagem ; artifice. s 
His demand * 
Springs not from Edward’s well-meant honett love, 
But from deceit, bred by necefity. _ Shakefpeare. 

3. [{n law.] A fubtile wily hift or de- 
vice; all manner of craft, fubtilty, guile, 
fraud, wilinefs, fleightnefs, cunning, 
covin, collufion, practice, and offence, 
ufed to deceive another man by any 
means, which hath no other proper or 
particular name but offence. Cowell. 

Deceit teur.adj, (deceit and full.) Frau- 
dulent; full of deceit. 
I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Shakefpeare. 
The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
__ And fortune fmil'd, deceitful,on herbirth. TLomfon. 

Dece’itrutiy. adv. [from deceitful.) 
Fraudulently ; with deceit. 

Exercife of form may be deceitfully difpatched of 
courfe. Wotton. 

DECE'ITFULNESS. n, f. [from deceitful] 
The quality of being fraudulent ; ten- 
dency to deceive, 4 

The ezre of this.world, and the deceitfulnefs of 
riches, choke the word, and he becometh unfruit- 
ful. Mart. xiii. 22. 

Decr’ivasre. adj. [from deceive] 

1. Subje& to fraud ; expofed to impofture. 

Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, 
but the angels of light in all their clarity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. |. 

How would thnu ufe me now, blind, and thereby 
Deccivable, in maf things as a child 
Helplefs? hence eafily contemn’d ard fcorn’d, 
And laft negleéted. l Milten. 

z. Subje& to produce errour ; deceitful, 

It is good to confider of deformity, not as a 
fign, which is more deceivable, but as a caufe which 
feidom faileth of the effect. Bacon. 

He received nothing but fair promifes, which 
proved deceivable. Hayward, 

O everfailing truft 
In mortal ftrength! and oh; what not in man 
Deceivable and vain? Milten. 

DECEIVABLENESS, m f- [from deceiv- 
able.| Liablenefs to be deceived, or to 
deceive. k 
+ He that has a great patron, haa the advantage 
of his negligence and deceivableneft. 

p Government of the Tongue. 

To DECEIVE. v. a. [decipio, Latin.] 

1. To caufe to miftake ; to bring into 
errour; to impofe upon. 


5. To deprive by fraud or ftealth. 
Wine is to be forborne in confumptions, for 
that the fpirits of the wine prey on the vifcid juice 
of the body, intercommon with the fpirits of the 
body, and fo deceive and rob them of their nou- 
rifhment. ~ Bacon. 
Plant fruit-trees in large borders, and fet there- 
in fine flowers, but thin and fparingly, left they 
deceive the trees. Bacon. 
Deceiver. 2. f. [from deceive.] One 
that leads another into errour; a cheat. 
Sigh no more, ladies, figh no more 5 
Men were deceivers ever : 
One foat in fea, and one on fhore 5 
a To onc thing conftant never. Shakefpeare. 
As for Perkin’s difmiffion out of France, they 
interpreted it nnt as if he were detected for a 
counterfeit deceiver. Bacon. 
Thofe voices, actions, or geftures, which men 
have not by any compact agreed ta make the in- 
ftruments of conveying their thoughts one to an- 
other, are not the proper inftruments of deceiv- 
ing, fo aa to denominate the perfon nfing them a 
liar or deceiver. 4 South. 
It is to be admired how any deceiver can be fo 
weak to foretel things near at hand, when a very 
few months muft of neceffity difcover the im- 
pofture. Swift 
Adieu the heart-expanding bowl, 
And all the kind deceivers of the foul. Pope. 

Dece’MBER. 2. f. [ december, Latin. ] The 
lat month of the year; but named de- 
cember, or the fenth month, when the 
year began in March. 

Men are April when they woo, and December 
when they wed. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 
What fhould we fpeak of : 
When we are old as you ? When we thall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December. Shakefp. 

Dece’MPEDAL. adj, [from decempeda, La- 
tin.] Ten feet in length. Dia. 

Dece MViIRATE. 2. f. [decemviratus, La- 
tin.] The dignity and office of the ten 
governours of Rome, who were ap- 

ointed to rule the commonwealth in 
ftead of confuls : their authority fubfifted 
only two years. Any body of ten men. 

DE’CENCE. } v. J: [decence, French; de- 

DECENCY. Í cr, Latin.] 

1. Propriety of form; proper formality ; 
becoming ceremony: decence is feldom 
ufed. 

Thofe thoofand decencies, that daily flaw 
From all her words and actions. Milton, 

In good works there may be goodnefs in the ge- 
neral: but decence and gracefulnefs can be only in 
the particulars in doing the good. Spratt. 

Were the offices of religion ftript of all the 
external decencics of worfhip, they would not make 
a due impreffion on the minds of thofe who afli 
at them. Atterbury. 

a She {peaks, behaves, and acts juft as fhe ought; 
But never, never reach'd one gen‘rous thought : 
Virtuc the finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in cecencies for ever. Pope. 

2. Suitablenefs to character; propriety. 


DECE'NNIAL. adj. 


DEC 
3. Modefty ; not ribaldry ; not obfeenity. 


Immodeit words admit of no defence ; 
For want of decency is want of fenfe. Refcommorn, 


[from decennium, Lae 
tin.] What continues for the fpace of 
adj. [decem and noe 


ten years. 

DECENNOVAL, 

Decennovary.§ vem, Lat.] Relating 
to the number nineteen. 

Meton, of old, in the time of the Peloponne- 
fian war, conftituted a decenneval circley or of 
nineteen years; the fame which we now call the 
golden number. Holder. 

Seven months are retrenched in this whole dr- 
cennovary progrefs of the epadts, to reduce the ac- 
counts of her motion and place tu thofe of the fune 

R Holdere 
De’cent, adj. [decens, Latin. ] $ 
1. Becoming ; fit; fuitable. 

Since there muft be ornaments both in painting 
and poetry, if they are not neceffary, they muft at 
leaft be decent; that is, in their duc place, and but 
moderately ufed. Dryden 

z. Grave; not gaudy ; not oftentatious. 
Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, ftedfaft, and demure, 
All tia robe of darkeft grain 
Flowing with majeftick train, 
And fable ftole of Cyprus lawn 
O'er the detent fhouldera drawn. 
3» Not wanton ; not immodeft. 
De‘centry. adv. [from decent.] 
1. In a proper manner; with fuitable be- 
haviour ; without meannefs or oftenta- 
tion. 
They could not decently refufe affiftance to a 


perfon; who had punithed thofe who had infulced 
* their relation. Bromes 


Perform'd what friendthip, juftice, truth re- 
uire 3 
What gala he more, but decently retire ? Swifts 
2. Without immodefty. 

Paft hope of fafety, “twas his lateft care, 

Like falling Cæfar, decently to die. Dryden. 
Deceprisruiry. x, f. [from deceit. ], 
Liablenefs to be deceived. 

Some errours are fo flefhed in “us, that they 
maintain their intereft upon. the deceptibility of our 
decayed natures, Clanville.. 

Dece’pTiBve. adj. [from deceit] Liable 
to be deceived; open to impofture 5 
fubject to fraud. 

The firft and father caufe of common errour, 
is the common infirmity of human nature; of 
whofe deceprible condition, perhaps, there fhould. 
not need any other eviction, than the frequent 

‘ errours we fhall ourfelves commit» Browne 


Dece’ption. n. fe [deceptio, Latin.] 
1. The act or means of deceiving ; cheat z 
fraud ; fallacy. 
Being thus divided from truth in themfelves, 
they are yet farther removed by advenient decep- 


tion. Browne. 

All deception is a mifapplying of thofe figns, 
which, by compact or inftitution, were made the 
means of men’s fignifying or conveying their 
thooghts. : South. 


2. The ftate of being deceived. 


Milene 


Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
there was a divine right of primogeniture to both 
eftate and power. Locke. 

2. To delude by ftratagem. n 
3. To cut off from expectation, with of 

before the thing. 
_ The Turkith general, deceived of his expedta- 
tion, withdrew his fcet twelve miles off. Knolls. 
T now believ'd 

The happy day approath’d, nor are my hopes de- 
seve Dryden. 


. 


And muft I own, the faid, my fecret fmart, 
What with more decence were in filence kept ? 
Dryden. 
The confideration immediately fubfeqnent ro 
the being of a thing, is what agrees or difagrces 
with that thing; what is fuitable or unfuitable to 
it; and from this (prings the notion of decency or 
indecency, that which becomes or mifbecomes. 
South. 
Sentiments which raife laughter, can very fel- 
dom be admitted with any decency into an heroick 
poeme |: Addifon. 
t 


Reafun, not impoflibly, may meet 
Some fpecious object by the foe fuborn’d, 
And fall into deception unaware. Afilton. 
Dece’prious. adj. [from deceit] De- 
ceitful ; apt ta deceive. 
Yet there is a credence in my heart, 
*That doth invert th’ atteft of eyes and cars; 
As if thofe organs had deceprious fun@tions, 
Created only to calumniate. Shakefpeare, 
Dece’pTive. adj. [from deceiz.] Having 
the power of deceiving. Die. 
Dece’pTory. 


DEC 


Dece’rtory. adj. [from deceit. ] Con- 
taining means of deceit. Dis. 
DECE'RPT, adj. decerptus, Lat.] Crop- 
ped ; taken off. 2 Did. 
DECE'RPTIBLE, adj. [ decerpo, Latin. ] 
That may be taken off. Dia. 
Dece’rprion. 2. f. [from decerpt.] The 
"at of cropping or taking off. Dia. 
DECERTA TION., n. f. [decertatio, Latin.] 
A contention ; a itriving; a difpute. 
Dia. 
Dece’ssion. n. f. [decefio, Latin.] A 
departure ; a going away. Dif. 
To DECHARM, v. a. [decharmer, French.] 
To counteraét a charm; to difenchant. 
Notwithftanding the help of phyfick, he was 
fuddenly cured by decharming the a 
arvey. 


To DECIDE. w. a. [decido, Latin.) 
1. To fix the event of; to determine. 

The day approach’d when fortune thould decide 

Ths important enterprize, and give the bride. 
Dryden. 
z- To determine a queftion or difpute. 

Tn council oft, and oft in battle tried, 

Betwixt thy mafter and the world decide. Granville. 

Who fall decid, when doctors difagree, 

And foundeft cafnifts doubt ? _ Popes 
De’cipence. z. f. [decidentia, Latin.] 
1. The quality of being fhed, or of falling 

off, 

2. Theat of falling away. 

Men obferving the decidence of their horn, do 
fall upon the conceit that it annually rotteth away, 
and fucceffively reneweth again. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Deci’per. z. f. [from decide.] 
1. One who determines caufes, 

1 cannot think that a jefter or a monkey, a 
droll or a puppet, can be proper judges or deciders 
of controverfy, Watts. 


The man is no ill decider in common cafes of 


property, where party is out of the queftion. Swift. 
z. One who determines quarrels. 
DECIDUOUS. adj. [ deciduus, Latin. ] 
Falling ; not perennial; not lafling 
through the year. 
In botany, the perianthium, or calyx, is de- 
ciduous, with the flower. Quincy. 
Deci’puousness. n. f. [from deciduous] 


Aptnefs to fall; quality of fading once 


a year. Dia. 

Devcimar. adj. [decimus, Latin.] Num- 
bered by ten; multiplied by ten. 

In the way we take now to name numbers hy 
millions of millions of millions, it is hard to go 
beyond eighteen, or, at moft, four and twenty de- 
cimal progreffions, without confufion. Locke. 

To DECIMATE. v, a. [decinus, Latin.] 
To tithe; to take the tenth. 

Decima’rion. n. f. (from decimate. 

1. A tithing; a flection of ev.ry tenth by 
lot or otherwife. 

2. A feleétion by lot of every tenth fol- 
dier, in a general mutiny, for puni- 
ment, 

By decimation and a tithed death, 
Take tou the deftin'd tenth. 

A decimaticn I will tri€tly make 
Of all who my Charinus did forfake 3 
And of each lesion each’centurioo faal die. 

m Dryden. 

To DECY’PHER. v. a. (dechifrer, Er.] 

1. To explain that which ig written in 
ciphers: this is the common ufe. 

Zeimane, that had the fame character In her 
heart, could eafily decipher it, Sidney. 
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Slekefpeare. 


DIETE ` 


Affurance is writ in a private character, not to 
but by the confcience, to 
has vouchfafed to decipher 


be read, nor underitood, 
which thefpirit of God 


it South. 


2. To unfold ; to unravel; to explain; as, 


to decipher an ambiguous fpeech. 
3. To write out; to mark down in cha- 
racters. 
Could I give you a lively reprefentation of guilt 
and horrour on this hand, and paint out eternal 
- wrath and decipher eternal vengeance on the other, 
then might I fhew you the condition\of a fianer 
hearing himfelf denied by Chrifts South. 
Then were laws of neceflity invented, that fo 
every particular fubje& might find his principal 
pleafure decipbered unto him, in the tables of his 
laws. £ 3 Locke, 
4. To ftamp; to ĉhara&tcrife ; to mark. 
4 You are both decipber’d 
For villains mark’d with rape. Shakelpeare. 
DeciPMgReR. m f f from decipher. ] 
One who explains writings in cipher. 
Decision. a. f. [from decide.) i 


1. Determination of a difference, or of a 


doubt. 


The time approaches, 

That will with due decifiin make us knaw 

What we hail fay we have, and what we owes 

Shake/peare. 
Pleafure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice” 

Of any true decifion, Shbake/peares 
The number of the undertakers, 


importance of it. art 
War is a direét appeal to God for 
fome difpute, 
termined, * ‘ 
z. Determination of an event. 
Their arms are to the laft decifion bent, 


And fortune labours with the valt event. Dryden. 
3- Itis uled in Scotland for a narrative, 
proceedings of the 


or reports of the 
‘court of feffion there, ' 
Decr’sive, adj. [from decide.} 


1. Having the power of determining any 


difference ; conclufive. 


Such a reflection, though it carries nothing per- 
fectly decifee in it, yet creates a mighty confidence 
in lus breat, and ftrengthens him much in his 
Atterbury, 
a determi- 
nation on their fide, and decifive of the controverfy 
r n Rogers. 
z. Having the power of fettling any event. 


Opinion. 
This they are ready to look npon as 


between vice and virtue. 


For on th’ event, 
Decifive of this bloody day, depends 
The fate of kingdoms. 


a couclufive manner, 


Deci’siveness. x. f [ from decifive: ] 
The power of argument or evidence to 


terminate any difference, or fettle an 
event. 


Deci’sony. adj. [from decide.| Able to 


determine or decide. 
To Deck. wa. (decken, Dutch. ] 
1. To cover; to over{pread. 

Ye mifts and exhalations, that now rife 
From hill or fteanting lake, dufky or grey, 
Yn honour to the world’s great Author, rife! 
Whether to deck with clouds th’ uncolour'd fky, 
Or wet the thirily earth with falling fhowers, 
Rifing or falling, fill advance his praile. Milton. 

z. To dres; to array. h 

Sweet ornament! that decks a thing divine. Shak. 

Long may'ft thou live to wail thy children's lofs, 
And fee another, aa I fee thce now, 

Dich'd in thy rights, as thou art full’d in mine. 
Shakelpeare, 


F 


the worth of 
fome of them, and their zeal to bring the matter 
to a decifion, are fure arguments of the dignity and 
* Woodward. 
the decifion of 
which can by no other means be de- 
Atterbury. 


Philip». 
Decisivery. adv, [from decifive.] In 


BEC 


She fets to work’ millions of {pinning worms, 
That in their green thops weave the fmooth-hair'd 
filk, 
To deck her fons.- 

3. To adorn; to embelli. | - 
~ But direful, deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 
Fitto adorn the dead, and deck the dreary tomb. 

Sperfere 
Now the dew with fpangles decA'd the ground, _ 
A fweeter fpot of earth was never founde Dryden. 
The god fhall to his vat’rics tell 
Each confcious tear, each bluthing grace, 


Miltcns 


That dect’d dear Eloifa’s face. Priore 
Deck. mf [from the verb.] 
1. The floor of a thip. ` 
-- Her keel plows hell, 
And deck knocks heaven. Ben Joor. 


We have alfo raifed our fecond decks and given 
more vent thereby ta our ordnance, trying on our 
nether overloop. Raleigh. 

If any, born and bred under deck, had no other 
information but what fenfe affords, he would be of 
opinion that the fhip was as table as a houfe. 

B Glanville. 

i On high-rais’d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 
Beneath whofe fhade our humble Frigates go. 

Dryden. 
At fun-fet to their thip they make return, 

And fnore fecure on decks till rofy morn. 

3 Dryden’: Iliada 

2. Pack of cards piled regularly on each 
other. ‘ 

Befides gems, many other forts of ftones are re- 
gularly figured: the amianthus, of parallel threads, 
as in the pile of velvet; and the felenites, of pa- 
rallel plates, as in a deck of cards. Grew. 


Decker. »./. [from deck.] A drefter; 
one that apparels or adorns; a coverer, 
as a table-decker, p 

To DECLA'IM. v. n. [declamo, Lat.] To 
harangne ; to fpeak to the paflions ; to 
rhetoricate ; to {peak fet orations, 

+. What are his milchiefs, conful? You declains 
againft his manners, and corrupt your own. 


. : Ben Fonfon. 
The fplendid declaimings of novices and men of 
heat. ( South. 
It is ufual for mafters to make their boys de~ 
claim on both. fides of an argument. Swift. 
Drefs np all the virtues in the beauties of ora- 
tory, and declaim aloud on the praife of goodnefs, 
Watts. 
Decta‘imer. x. f. [from declaim.] One 
who makes fpeeches with intent to move 
the paffions, i a E 


Your Salamander js a 
jealonfy. - 


perpetual declaimer agairt 
Addifen. 
DECLAMATION, x. f. [declamatio, Lat.} 
A difcourfe addreffed to the.paffions ; an 
-harangue ; a fet fpeech ; a piece of rhe- 
torick. . 
‘The caufe why declamation: prevail fo greatly, 
is, for that men futter themfelves to be deluded. 
k Hooker. 
Thou mayeft forgive his anger, while thou 
makeft ufe of the plainnefs of his deelamarien. 
% Tayler. 

Deciama’ror. n. f. [Latin] A declaim- 
er; an orator; a rhetoriçian : feldom 
ufed. + 

Who cnuld, ¥ fay, hear this generous declamatir, 
without being fired at his noble zeal ? Tatler. 

Deci“amatory. adj. [declamatorius, La- 
tin. 

1. Relating to the practice of declaiming ; 
pertaining to declamation ; treated in 
the manner of a rhetorician, 

This a while ufpended his interment, and be- 
came a declamatory theme amongft the religious 
men of that age. « Wettene 


a 2. Appealing 


WE C 
2.. Appealing to the paffions. 


He has run himfelf into his own declamatey 
way; and almof forgotten that he was now letting 
up fur a moral poet. Dryden, 

DECLARABLE. ad. [from declare.] Ca- 
pable of proof. 

Thia is declarable feom the beft writers. Brown 

DecLara TION. x. f. [from declare.) 

1. A proclamation or affirmation; open 
expreffion ; publication. , 

. His promifes are nothing elfe but déclaraticn, 
what God will do for the guod of men. Hooker. 

Though wit and learning are 'certrin and ha- 
bicual perfections of the mind, yet'the declaration 
of them, which alone brings the repute, is fubject 
to a thoufand haeards. South. 

There are no where fo plain and full declara- 
tions of mercy and love to the fons of men, as are 
made in the gofpel. Tillotfon. 

z. An explanation of fomething doubttul. 
Obfolete. 

3. [In law.] Declaration (declaratio) is 
properly the thewing forth, or laying 
out, of an ation perfonal in any fuit, 
though it is ufed fometimes for both 
perlonal and real ations. Conwell, 

DECLARATIVE. adj. [from declare.] 

1. Making declaration ; explanatory. 

The names of things fhould be always takenifrom 
fomething obfervably declarative of their form or 
nature. P "Grew. 

z. Making proclamation. 

To this we may add the vox papuli, fo declara- 
tive on the fame fide. Swift, 

DECLA'RATORILY. adv, [from declara- 
tory.] In the form of a declaration ; 
not in a decretory form. 

Andreas Alciatus the civilian, and Francifcus! 
de Cordua, have both declaratorily confirmed the | 
fame. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. | 


Decra’raTory. adj. [from declare. ]} 


Affirmative ; expreflive ; not decretory ;' 
not promiffory, but expreffing fomething 

- before promifed or decreed, ‘Thus, a de- 
claratory law, is a new a€t confirming a 
former law. 

Thefe kleffings are not only declaratory of the 
good pleafure and intentiun of God towards them, 
but likewife of the natural tendency of the thing. 

- Tillotfen. 
Yo DECLARE, v. a.*[declara, Latin,] ' 
1. To clear; to free from obfcurity : not 

in ufe. x 

To declare this a little, we muft affume that the 
furfacesof fuch bodies are exactly fmooth. Boyle. 

2. To make known; to tell evidently and 

openly. 3 

it hath been declared unto me of you, that there 
are contentions among you. I Gor. i, rie 

The fun by certain figns declares i 

Both when the fouth projects a ftormy day, 
- And when the clearing north will puff the clouds’ 
away. _  Dryden’s Virgil. 
3. To publifh; to proclaim. f 
Declare his glory among the heathen. ' 
4 1 Chron, xvie 24. 
4. To shew in open view; to shew an opi-, 
nion in plain terms. 

In Cæfar'a army fomewhat the foldiera would! 
have had, yet they would not declare them(elves in 
it, but only demanded a difcharge. Bacon 

We are a confiderable body, who, upon a proper 
occafion, would not fail to declare ourfelves. Addif. 


` Yo Decua’re. v. x. To make a declara- 
tion; to proclaim fome refolution or opi- 
nion, or favour or oppofition: with /or 
or againg. : eS 


DEC 


The Internal Faculties of will and underfisnding 
decreeing and declaring againft them. Taylor. 
God is faid not to have left himfelf without 
witnefs in the world ; there being fomething fixed 
in the nature of men, that will be fore to teifify 
and declare for him. + South's Sermons. 

Like fawning courtiers, for fuccefa they wait; 
And then come fmiling, and declare for fate. 

Dryden. 
DECLA'REMENT. z. f. [from declare. } 
Difcovery ; declaration ; teftimony. 

Cry al will calefy into electricity; that is, into 
@ power to attract ftraws, or light bodies; and 
convert the needle freely placed, which is a de- 
clarement of very different parts. Brown, 
ECLA RER. mi fe [from declare.] A pro- 
claimer ; onc that makes any thing 
known. 

DECLENSION. n. f. [declinatio, Latin.] 
1. Tendency from a greater-to a lefs de- 
gree of excellence. _ 

A beauty-waining and diftreffed widow, 

E¢'n in the afternoon of her beft days, 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts * 
To bafe declenfisn. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Take the picture of a man in the greennefs and 
vivacity of his youth, and in the latter date and 
declenficn of bis drooping years, and you will fcarce 
know it to belong to the fame perfon. 

South's Sermons. 
2. Declination; defcent. 

We may reafonably allow as much for the ‘de- 
clenfion of the land trom that place to the fea, as 
for the immediate height of the mountain. + 

e n Burnet’s Theory. 
3. Inflexions manner of changing nouns. 

Declenfio is only the variation or change of the 
termination of a noun, whilft it continues to fignify 
the fame thing. Clarke's Latin Grammar, 

Decui’naste. adj. [from decline.] Hav- 
ing variety of terminations: as, a de- 
clinable noun. 


Decuina rion. a. fe [declinatio, Latin.]| 


t. Defcent; change from a better to a 
worfe flate ; diminution of vigour 5 de- 
cay. s 

The queen, hearing of the declination of a mo- 
narchy, took it fo ill, as the would never after hear 
of his (uit. Bacon. 

+ _ Two general motions al! animations have, that 
is, their beginning and increale; and two more, 
that is, their ftate and declinatione i 

Browa's Vulgar Errours. 
Hope waits upon the flow’ry prime ; 
And fummes, though it be lets gay, 
Yet isnot look’d on as a time 


Of declination or decay. Waller. 


2. The a&t of bending down: as, a decti-- 


nation of the head. 
3. Variation from rectitude ; oblique mo- 
tion ; obliquity. 

Suppofing there were a declination of atoms, yet 
will it not cffect what they intend; for then they 
do all decline, and fo tbere will be no more con- 
courfe thanit they did perpendicularly defcend. 

Ray. 

This declination of atoms in their defcent, coe 

itfelf either neceifary or voluntary. Bentley. 
4. Deviation from moral reétitude. 

That a peccant creature fhould difapprove and 
cepent of every declination and violation of the rules 
of eet and honeft, this right realon, difcourfing 
upon the ftock of its own principles, could nut 
but infer, 

5. Variation from a fixed point. 

There is no decfination of latitude, nor variation 


of the elevation of the pole, notwithstanding what 


fome have afferted. , , Poedward. 
6. [In navigation.] The variation of the 


needle from the direction to north and| 


fouth., 


South's Sermons. 
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7. [In aftronomy.] The declination of n 
Rar, we call its fhorteft diftance from the 
equator. à Broaun® 

8. [In grammar.] The declenfion or in. 
flection of a noun through its various 
terminations. 

9. Decrinarion ofa Plane [in dialling] 
is an arch of the horizon, comprehended 
either between the plane and the prime 
vertical circle, if accounted from the 
eaft or weit ; or elfe between the merie 
dian and the plane, if accounted from 
the north or fouth. Harris. 

Decuina’tor.* Da. f [from decline. ] 

Decui’natorey. i An inftrument ia di- 
alling, by which -the declination, recli- 
nation, and inclination of planes are 
determined, Chambers. 

There are feveral ways to know the feveral planes; 


but the readies is by an inftrument called a dech- 
nasory, fitted to the variation of youc place. Afoxon, 


To DECLINE. v. x. [declino, Latin.) 
1. To lean downward. 
And then with kind embraces, tempting kifles, 
And with declining bead into hia bofom, 
Bid him thed tears, as being overjny'd.  Shatefpa 


2. To deviate; to run into obliquities. 
Neither fhalt thou {peak in a caufe to decline af- 
ter many, to wreft judgment. . Exodus, xxiii. 2e 
3. To fhun; to avoid to do any thing. 
4. To fink; to be impaired; to decay. 
Oppofed to improvement or exaltation. 
Sons at perfect age, and fathers declining, the 
father fhould be asa ward to the fon. Shakejpeare. 
They “I! be by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What’s done 7? th’ capitol; who 's like to rife, 
Who thrives, and who declines. Shakefpeare. 
Sometimes nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong, 
But juftice, and fome fatal curfe annex’d,  ; 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. 
‘That empire mutt decline, 
Whofe chief fupport and finewsare of coin. Wallera 
And nature, which all aéts of life defigns, 
Not like ill poets, in the lait declines. Denbame 
Thus then my lov’d Euryalus appears; ~ 
He looks the prop of my declining ycars} Drydere 
Autumnal warmth declines 3 
Ere heat is quite decay'd, nr cold begun. Dryden. 
Faith and morality are declined among us. Swift. 
God, in his wifdom, hath been pleafed to load 
our declining years with many fufferings, with dif- 
eafes, and decays of nature. Swift 


To DECLINE. v. a 


1. To bend downward; to bring down. 
And now fair Pheæbos ‘gan decline in hafe 
His weary waggon to the weitern vale. — Spenfere 
And leaves the femblance of a laver; fixt 
In melancholy deep, with head derlin'd, 
And love-dejected eyes. Thorifen. 
2.'To thun; to avoid; to refufe; to be 
cautious of. 
He had wifely declined that argument, though in 
their common fcrmons they gave it.  Clarerdone 
Since the mufes do invoke my pow’r, 
I thall no more decline that facred bow'r, 
Where Gloriana, their great miftrefs, lies. Faller. 
Though I the bufinefs did declire, 
Yet I contriv’d the whole defign, 
And fent them their petition. Denham. 
If it fhould be faid that minute bedies are indif- 
foluble, becaufe it is their nature to be fo, that 
would naz be to render a seafon of the thing pro- 
poftd, but, in effect, to decline rendering any. Beyle. 
Could Caroline have been captivated with the 
lories of this world, fhe had them all laid before 
er; hut fhe generoufly declined them, becaufe fhe 
faw the acceptance of them was incontinent with 
religion. Addifons 
Whata 
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Milton, ` 
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Whatever they judged to be moft agreeable or 

difagreeable, they would purfue or decline. Atterd. 

3. To modify a word by various termina- 
tions; to inflect s 

+ You decline rita, hd conftrue Latin, by the help 

of a tutor, or with fome Englith tranflation. Watts. 

Decui’ne. m f. [from the verb. The 

ftate of rendency to the lefs or the wore ; 

diminution ; decay. Contrary to in- 

creafe, improvement, or elevation. 

Thy rife of fortune did I ohly wed, 

From its decline determin’d to recede. Prior. 


Thofe fathers lived in the dre/ine of literatore. 
Swift. 


DECLIVITY. n.f. [declivis, Latin. ] In- 
clination or obliquity reckoned down- 
wards; gradual defcent, not precipitous 
or perpendicular 5 the contrary to accli- 
vity. 


Rivers will not flow unlefs upon declivity, and 
theie fources be raifed above the earth’s ordinary 


furfate, fo that they may run upon a defcent. 
Š De Woodeward. 


J found myfelf within my depth 3 and the decli- 
ity was fo {mall, that I walked near a mile before 
I got to the fhore. Gulliver's Travels. 

Decr vous. adj. [declivis, Lat.] Gra- 
dually defcending ; not precipitous; not 
perpendicularly finking; the contrary 
to acclivous; moderately fteep. 

“To DECO’CT. v. a. [decoguo, decoftum, 
Latin.] 4 

3. To prepare by boiling for any ufe; to 
digeft in hot water. 

Seoa lofeth its windinefs by decofting ; and fubtile 
or windy fpirits are taken off by incenfion or eva- 
poration. Bacon. 

2. To digeft by the heat of the ftomach. 

There the decot, and doth the food prepare 5 
There the diftributes it to ev'ry vein; 

"There the expels what the may fitly fpare. Davier. 

3. To boil in water, fo as to draw the 
itrength or virtue of any thing. 

The looger malt or herbs are deccSted in liquor, 
the ‘clearer it is. Bacon. 

4. Toboil up toa confiftence ; to ftrength- 
en or invigorate by boiling: this is no 
proper ufe. 

Can fodden water, theire barley broth,  * 
Deccé? their cold blood to fuch valiant hest ? Shak. 


Deco’crra:.e. adj. [from deco#.] That 
which may be boiled, or prepared by 
boiling. Dia. 

Deco’ction. n. f. [decodfum, Lat.] 

1. The a& of boiling any thing, to extract 
its virtues. 

In infufion the longer it is, the greater is the 
part of the grofs body that goeth into the liquor; 
hut in deceéfion, though more goeth forth, yetit ei- 


ther purgeth at the top, or {ettleth at the botrom. 
- ‘ Bacon. 
The lineaments of a white lily will remain after 
the flrongeft decofticn. ™. Arbuthnot. 
2. A preparation made by boiling in water. 
They difti] their hufbands land 
In deeoftions; and are mann'd 
With ten emp’rics, in their chamter 
Lying for the fpisit of amber. Ben Fenfen. 
Tf the plant be boiled in water, the ftrained-li- 
enor is called the deccffian of the plant. Arbuthnot. 


Deco’crure. n. f. [from decod.} A fub- 
ftance drawn by decoction, 

Decotta’rion. 2. fe [decollatio, Lat.) 
The att of beheading. 

He, by a decellaticn of all hope, annihilated his 
mercy : this, by ao itamoderanty thereof, defroy- 
ed his juftice. Brown. 

` I 
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Decompo’sire. adj. [decompofitus, Lat:] 


Compounded a fecond time; com- 
pounded with things already compofite. 


Decompofites of three metals, or mores aie too. 


long to inquire of, except there be fome compofi- 
tions of them already obferved. Bacon. 

Decomposirion. n. f. [decompofitus, La- 
tin.) The a& of compounding things 
already compounded. 3 

We confider what happens in the compofitinns 

and decompofitions of {aline particles. Boyle. 
To DECOMPO'UND. v. a. [decompono, 
Lat.] . 
1. To compofe of things already com- 
pounded; to compound a fecond time; 
to form òy a fecond compofition. 

Nature herfelf doth in the bowels of the earth 
make decompounded bodies, as we fee in vitriol, 
cinoabar, and even in fulphur itfelf. Boyle. 

When aword ftzods for a very complex idea, that 
is compounded and decompounded, it is not ealy for 
men to form and retain that idea exattly. Locke. 

If the violet, blne, and green be intercepted, the 
remaining yellow, orange, and red will compound 
upon the paper an orange; and then, if thein- 
tercepted colours be Jet pafs, they will fall upon this 
compounded orange, aad, together with it, decom- 
pound a white. a Newton. 

2. To refolve a compound into fimple 
parts. This is a fenfe that has of late 
crept irregularly into chymical books, 

Decompo’unn. adj. [from the verb.] 
Compofed of things or words already 
compounded; compounded a fecond 
time. 

The pretended falts and fulphur are fo far from 
being mas tf parts extracted out of the body of 
mercury, that they are rather, to borrow a term of 
the geammarians, decompeund bodies, made up of 
the whole metal and the menftraum, or other addi- 
taments employed to difguife it. Boyle. 

No body fhonld ufe any compound or decompound 
of the fubftantial verbs. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

De‘corament. z. f. [from decorate. | 
Ornament; embellifhment. Dig. 

To DECORATE. v. a. [decoro, Lat.] 
To adorn ; to embellih; to beautify. 

Decors tion. a. f. [from decorate.) Or- 
nament ; embellifhment ; added beauty, 

The enfignsof virtues contribute ta the ornament 
of figures; fuch as the decorations belonging to the 
liberal arts, and to war. Dryden. 

This heln and heavy buckler I can fpare, 

As only decorations of the war 
So Marsis arm’d for glory; not for necede Dryden. 

Decora Tor. 2. /. [from decorate.) An 
adorner ; an embellifher. Dia. 

Decorous. adj. [decorus, Lat.] Decent; 
fuitable to a character; becoming ; 
proper; befitting; feemly. 

It is nat fo decorcus, in cefpeét nf God, that 
he fhonld immediately do all the meanett and 
triflingeft things himfelt, without any inferiour or 
fubordinate minitter. 4 Ray. 

To DECO’RTICATE. v. a. [decortico, 
Lat.] To diveft of the bark or hufk ; 
to hufk ; to peel; to trip. 

Take great barley, dried and decorticated, after 
itiswell wafhed,and boil it in waters Arbuthnot, 

Decortica’rion.n. f. [from decorticate. ] 
The att of tripping the bark or hufk. 

DECO’RUM. n. j: [Latin.] Decency; be- 

- haviour contrary to licentioufnefs, con- 
trary to levity ; feemlinefs. 

If your matter n 
Woold haye a queen his beggar, you muft tell him 
That majelty, to keep decorum, muft 
No lefs beg jhan a kingdom, Sbakefpearc. 


& 
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Tam far from fafpeéting fimplicity, which js 


bold to trefpafs in points of decorum. Wetton, 
Beyond the fix’d and fettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the fchools, 
The better fort thall fet before "em 
A grace, a manner, a decorum. Priors 


_ » Gentlemen of the army fhould be, at leaft, 
obliged to external decorum: a profligate life and 
character fhould not be a means of advancement. 

» Swift. 
He kept with princes dne decorum. 
Yet never flood in awe before eme Swift. 
To DECOY v. a. [from koey Dutch, a 
cage.] To lure into a cage; to entrap ; 
to draw into a fnare. b. 
A fowler had taken a partridge, who offered to 
decoy her companions into the fnare. L'Efirangea 
Decey`d by the fantattic blaze, 
Now loft, and now renew’d, he finks abforpt, 
Rider and horfe. Thomfons 
Deco’y. x. f. [from the verb.] Allure- 
ment to mifchiefs; temptation. 

The Devil could never have had fuch numbers, 

had he not ufed fome as decoys to enfnare others. 
Government of the Tongues 

Thefe exuberant prodnGtions of the earth became 
a continual decoy and fnare: they only excited and 
fomentcd lufts. Woodward. 

An old dramdrinkeris the Devil's decay. Berkley. 

Decoyouck. a. f. A duck that lures 
others. 

There is a fort of ducks, called decopducks, that 
will bring whole flights of fowl to their retirements, 
where are conveniencies made for catching them. 

Mortimer, 


To DECRE‘ASE. v. n. (decrefto, Latin.] 
To grow lefs ; to be diminifhed. 
: From the moon is the fign of feats, alight that 
decreafeth in her perfection. Eccles. xiii, 7. 
Unto fifty years, as they faid, the heart annually 
increafeth the weight of onedrachm; after which, 
in the fame proportion, it decreaferb. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
When the fin comes to his tropicks, days in- 
creafe and decreafe but a very little for a great 
while together. Newtene 


To Decrease. v. a To make iefs; to 
diminith. 3 
He did difhonourable find < 
“Thofe articles, which did our ftate decreafee Dane 

Nor cherifh’d they relations poor, n 
That might decreafe their prefent itore. Prior. 

Heat increafes the fluidity of tenacious liquids, 
as of oil, balfam, and honey ; and thereby decreafes 
their refiftance. Newton. 

Decrease. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1, The flate of growing lefs; decay. 

By weak'ning toil and hoary age o’ercome, 

See thy decreafe, and haften to thy tomb. Priore 
2. The wain ; the.time when the vifible 
face of the moon grows lefs. 

See in what time the feeds, fet in the intreafe of 
the moon, come to a certain height, and how they 
differ from thofe that“are fet in the decreafe of the 
moon. Bacon. 


To DECRE’E. v. n, [decretum, Latin.] 
To make an edit ; to appoint by edi& ; 
to eflablith by law; to determine; to 


refolve. 

They hall fee theend of the wife, and hall not 
underftand what God in his counfel hath decreed of 
him. j Wifd. ive 

Father eternal! thine is to decree ; . 

Mine, both in heav’n and earth, to do thy will. 
Milton. 

Had heav’n decreed that I fhonld life enjoy, 

Heav'n had decreed to fave unhappy Troye- Dryd, 


Jo Decree. v.a. To doom or aflign by 
a decree. 
Thou fhalt alfo decree a thing, and it fhal! be 


eftabljthed, Feb. 
The 
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The king their fathers è $ 
On juft and weighty reafons, has decreed 
His fceptre-to the younger. a 

DECREE. ne fe [decretum Latin.) 

1. An ediét; a law. 

If you deny me, fie upon your law! 
Therels no force in the decrees of Venice, Shak. 

There went a decree from Cxfar Auguitus, that 
all the world fhould be tated, Luke, ii te 

Are we condemn’d by fate’s unjutt decree 
No more our hon(es and our homes to fee? Dryd. 

The Supreme Being is fovereignly goods he 
rewards the juft, and punifhes the unjuft: and the 
folly of man, and not the decree of heaven, is the 
caule of human calamity. pi Broome. 

=. An eftablifhed rule. 

When he made a decree for the rain, and a way 
for the lightning of the thunder. Job, xxviii. 26. 

3. Adetermination of a fuit, or litigated 
caufe. 

4. [In canon law.] An ordinance, which 
is enaéted by the pope himfelf, by and 
with the advice of his cardinals in coun- 
cil affembled, without being confulted 
by any one thereon. Ay/iffe’s Parergon. 

Decrement. n. f. [decrementum, Latin.] 
Decreafe ; the ilate of growing lefs ; the 
quantity loft by decreafing. 

Upon the tropick, and firft defcenfion from our 
folftice, we are {carce fenfible of declination; but 
declining farther, our decrement accelerates: we fet 
apace, and in our laft days precipitate into our 
graves. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Rocks, mountains, and the uther elevations uf 
the earth, fuffer a continual decrement, and grow 
lower and lower. Woodward, 

DECRE‘PIT. adj. [ decrepitus, Latin. ] 

. Wafted and worn out with age; in the 

"laft itage of decay. 

Decrepit mifer! bafe, ignoble wretch! Shake/p. 

Of men’s lives, in this decrepit age of the world, 
many exceed fourfcore, and fome an hundred years. 

Raleigh. 

‘This pope ts decrepit, and the bell goeth for him : 

- take order that there be chofen a popeof frefh years. 

€ 3 Bacon. 

Decrepit {aperftitions, and fuch as had their na- 
tivity in times beyond all hiftory, are freth in the 
cbfervation of many heads. Arcaun’s Vulgar Err. 

And from the north to call 
Decrepit Winter. 

Who this obferves, may in his body find 
Decrepit age, but never in his mind. Denkan. 

Propp’d on his ftaff, and ftooping as he goes, 

' A painted micre fhades his furrow'd brows; 

"The god, in this decrepit form array"d, 
"Phe gardens enter’d, and the fruits furvey’d. ee 

The charge of witchcraft infpires people wich a 
malevolence towards thofe poor deerepit parts of our 
fpecies, in whom human nature is defaced by infir- 

~ mity and dotage. Addifon, 

Ty DECRE'PITATE. v. a. [decrepo, La- 
tin.] ‘l'o calcine falt till it has eeafed 
to crackle in the fire. 

So will it come to pafs in a pot of falt, although 
devrepitateds Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

DECREPITA TION. #. f. [from decrepi- 
tate.) The crackling noife which fale 
makes, when put over the firein a cru- 


Reve. 


Milton. 


cible. Quincy. 
Decne’pitwess. } 2. /. [from decrepit. ] 
Decree PIruvde. The laf tage of de- 


cay ; the lait effects of old age. 

Mother carth, in this her barrennefs and decre- 
pismefs of age, can procreate fuch {warms of curi- 
vus engines. Bently, 

DrcrescenT. adj. [from decrefcens, La- 
tin.} Growing lef; being in a itate of 
cecreate, 


Decu’ MBENCE. 
Decu’MBENCY. 


Decu’mairure. x. f [from decumbo, 


DEC 


De’cretat. adj. (deeretum, Latin.) Ap- 


pertaining to a decree ; containing a 
decree. g 

A decretal epiftle is that which the pope decrees 
either by himfelf, or elfe by the advice of his car- 
dinals; and this muft be on his being confulted 
by fome particular perfon or perfons thereon. 


© Aylife’s Parergon. 


De’creTat. n. f. [from the adjective, 


1. A bool of decrees or edifts ; a body of 


laws. 
The fecond room, whofe walls 
Were painted fair with memorable gefts 
Of magiftrates, of courts, nf tribunals, 
Of laws, of judgments, and of decretalse Spenj:r. 
2. The collection of the pope’s decrees. 
Traditions and decretals were made Sf equal furce, 
and as authentical as the facred charter itfeif. 
Howel’s Voca! Forf. 


De’cretist. n.f. [from deeree] One that 


ftudies or profeffes the knowledge of te 
decretal. 
The decretifis had their rife and beginning undcr 
the reign of the emperor Frederick Barbaroffa. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 


De’crerory. adj. [from decree.) 


1. Judicial ; definitive. 
There are lenitives that friendfhip will apply, 
before it will be brought to the decrerory rigours of 
a condemning fentence. , South's Sermons 


2. Critical; in which there is fome defi- 


nitive event, hn 

The motions of the moon, fuppofed to be mea- 
fured by fevens, and the critical or decretory days, 
depend on that number. Broun": Pulgar Evrours. 


Decriat. a. f- [from decry.] Clamo- 


rous cenfure ; haity or noify condemna- 
tion; concurrence in cenfuring any 
thing. 


To DECRY’ v. a. [decrier, French.] To 


cenfure; to blame clamoroully ; to cla- 
mour againft. 
Malice in criticks reigns fo high, 
That for {mall errours they whole plays decry. 
Dryden. 
Thofe meafures, which are extolled by one half 
of the kingdom, are naturally decried by the other. 
Addifor. 
They applied themfelves to lefien their autho- 
rity, decried them as hard aod unneceliary reftraints. 
j . Rogers. 
Quacks and impoftors are ftill cautioning us to 
beware of counterfeits, and decry others cheats only 
to make more way for their own. Swift. 
u. fe (decumbo; Lat.] 
Theattof lying down; 
the pofture of lying down. 
This mat come to pafs, if we hold opinion 
they lie not down, and cnjuy no decumbence at all ; 


for ftation is properly no ret, but one kind of 


motion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Not confidering the ancient manner of dicum- 
dency, he imputed this geflure of the beloved difci- 
ple unto rofticiey, or an aft af incivility. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Latin. J 
1. The time at which a man takes to his 

bed in a difeafe. i 
2. [In altrology.] A fcheme of the heavens 

ercéted forsthat time, by which the pro- 

gnofticks of recovery or death are dif- 

covered. 

Jf but a mile fhe travel out of town, 

The planetary hour muft firft be knowa, 

And lucky moment: if hereye but akes, * 

Or itches, its decumbiture fhe takes. Dryden. 
De’cupre. adj. [decuplus, Latin.) ‘Ten- 

fold ; tse fame numbertentimes repeated. 


Ray 
Decussa’tion. a. f. [ from decuffate. ] 


DED 

* Man's length, that is, a perpendicular from the 
vertex unto the (ole of the foot, is decuple unto 
his profundity ; that is, a direct line between the 
breaft and the fpine. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

Suppofing there bs a thonfand forts of infects 
in this ifland, if the fame proportion holds between 
the infeéts of England and of the world, as between 
plants domeftick and exotick, that is, near a decta 
pit, the fpecies of infects will amount to ten thou- 
fand. Ray. 


Decu’Rrion. n. fi [decurio, Lat.] A com- 


mander over ten; an officer fubordinate 
to the centurion. 

Fle inftituted decuriens through both thefe co- 
Jonies, that is, one over every ten families. Temple. 


Decu’rsion. x. f. [decurfus, Latin.) The 
- aét of running down. 


What is decayed by that dreurfion of waters, is 
fupplied by the terrene fæces which water brings. 
Hale. 


Decurta Tion.m. f. [decurtatio, Lalin,] 


The act of cutting fhort, or fhortening, 


To DECU’SSATE. v. a. [decufo, Latin.] 


To interfect at acute angles. 

This it performs by the ation of a notable muf- 
cle on each fide, having the form of the letter X, 
made up of many fibres, decuffating one another 
longways. 


The a€tofcrofling; ftate of being crofi- 


` ed at unequal angles. 


Though there be decuffation of the rays in the 


* popil of the eye, and fo the image of the objeét in 


the retina, or bottom of the eye, be inverted; yer 
doth not the object appear inverted, but in its right 
or natural pofture. Ray. 


Jo DEDE’CORATE. v. a. [dedecoro, 


Latin.] To difgrace ; to bring a re- 
proach upon. Dia, 


DEDECORA TION, 2. f. [from dedecorate.] 


The att of difgracing ; difgrace. Dig. 


Dene corous. adj. (dedecus; Lat.) Dif- 


graceful ; reproachful; fhamefal. Dig: 


Depentrtion. m. J. [de and dentitio,: 


Latin.] Lofs or fhedding of the teeth. 
Solon divided life into ten feptenaries, becaufe in 
every one thercof aman received fome fenfible mu 
tation: inthe firft is dedentitien, or falling of teeth. 
Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 


To DE’DICATE..~. a. [dedico, Latin.] 
1. To devote to fome divine power; to 


confecrate and fet apart to facred ufes. 
A pleafant grove 
Was fhot up high, full of the ftately tree 
That dedicated is to Olympick Jove, , 
And to his fon Alcides. Spencers 
The princes offered for dedicating the altar, in 
the day that it was anointed. Num. viie 10+ 
Warn’d by the (cer, to her cffended name 
We rais'd, and dedicate, this wond‘rous Trame. 
Dryder. 


2. To appropriate folemnly to any perfon 


or purpofe. 
There cannnt be 
That vulture in you, to devour fo many 
As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. SBuakefp, 
Ladies, a gen’ral welcome from his grace 
Salutes you all: this night he dedicates 
To fair content and you. Skakefpeare. 
He went to learn the profeflion of a foldier, to 


which he had dedicated himfelt. Clarendon. 
Bid her inftant wed, 

And quict dedicate her remnant life 

To the juft duties of an humble wife. Priser. 


3. Toinfcribe to a patron. 


He compiled. ten elegant bookg, and dedicated 
them to the lord Burghley. Peacham, 


De‘oicaTe. adj. {from the verb.} Con- 


fecrate; devote; dedicated; appro- 
priate. i 
Pray’ss 


DE: 


All properties of a triangle depend on, and are 
deducible from, the complex idea of three lines, in- 
cluding a fpace. Locke. 

Depu’civs. adv. [from deduce.] Perform- 
ing the act of deduction, Dig. 

To DEDU'CT. v. a. [deduco, Latin.] 

1. To fubftraé& ; to take away ; to cut 


off; to defalcate. 

We dedué? from the compotation of our years 
that part of our time which is {pent in incogitancy 
of infancy. 4 Norris.’ 

z. To feparate ; to difpart; to divide. 
Now not in ufe. 

Having yet, in his dedufed fpright, 
Some fparks remaining of that heavenly fire. 
; “Spenfer. 

Depu'ctTion, n.f. (dedudio, Latin.] 

1. Confequential collection ; coufequence ; 
propofition drawn from principles pre- 
miled. 

. Out of feripture fuch duties may be deduced, 
by fome kind of'confequence; as by long circuit 
of dedučticn it may be that even all trath, out of 
any truth, may be concluded. Hooker. 

Set before you the moral law of God, with fuch 
deduftions from it as our Saviour hath drawn, or 
our own reafon, well informed, can make. Duppa. 

That by diverfity of motions we fhould fpell out 
things not refembled by them, we muft attribute 
to fome fecrer deduéfion 3 but what this dedwéice 
fhould be, or by what mediums this knowledge is 
advanced, is as dark as ignorance. Glanville. 

You have laid the experimeats together in fuch 
a way, and made fuch deduéficns from them, as I 
have not hitherto mct with. Boyle. 

All crofs and diftafteful humours are either ex- 
prefsly, or by clear confequence and deduéfion, for- 
bidden in the New Teftament. Tillotfon. 

A refieétion fo obvious, that natural infine 
feems to have fuggefted it even to thofe who never 
mach attended to deduéfions of reafon. Rogers. 

z. That which is deduéted; defalcation. 

Bring then thefe bleflings to a ftri& aceount; 
Make fair deduétions ; fee to what they mount. 


DED 
Pray’rs from preferved fouls, 
From fafting maids, whofe names are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. Shakefpeare. 

This tenth part, or tithe, being thus affigned 
unto him, leaveth now to be of the nature of the 
other rine parts, „p are given us for oar worldly 
neceffities, and becometh as a thing dedicate and 
appropriate unte God. Spelman. 

Denica rion. a. f. [dedicatio, Latin.] 

1. The a& of dedicating to any being or 
purpofe ; confecration ; folemn ‘appro- 
priation. 

It canaot be laid to many men's charge, that 
they have been fo carious as to trouble bifhops 
vith placing the firft ftone in the churches; or fo 
fcrupulous as, after the erection of them, to make 
any great ado for their dedication. Hooker. 

Among publick folemnities there is none fo glo- 
rious as tbat under the reign of king Solomon, at 
‘the didicatiin of the temple. . Addifon. 

2. An addrefs to a patron. 
Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 
Sat tull-b! wn Bufo, puft’d by ev'ry quill; 
Fed by foft dedication all day long, 
Horace and he went hand in hand in fong. Pope. 
Denpica’ror. n.f. [from dedicate.] One 
who infcribes his work to a patron with 
compliment and fervility. 

Leave dang’rous truths to anfuceefsful fatires, 
And flattery to fulfome dedicators. Pope. 

De’picarory. adj. [from dedicate.] Com- 
pofing a dedication ; complimental ; 
adulatory. 

Thus I thould begin my epiftle, if it were a dz- 
dicatery one; but it is a friendly letter. Pope. 

Denr Tion. n. fa [deditio, Latin.] Thea& 
of yielding up a:n thing; furrendry. 

It was not a complete congueft, but rather a 
é:dition upon terms and capitulations agreed be- 
tween the conqueror and the conquered. Hale. 

Yo DEDUCE. v. a. [deduco, Latin.] 
1. To draw in a regular connected feries, 
from one time or one event to another. 


I will deduce him from his cradle, through the 5 Pope. 
deep and lubric waves of ftate and court, till be , "Y 
was fwallowed in the gulph of fatality. i Depu‘crive. adj. [from deduct.) Dedu- 


cible ; that which is or may be deduced 
from a pofition premifed. 

All knowledge of caufes is deduflive; for we 
know none by fimple intuition, but through the 
mediation of their effects. Glanville. 

Devu‘ctivery. adv. [from dedudive.] 
Confequentially ; by regular deduction ; 
by a regular train of ratiocination. 

There ia fcarce a popular errour paffant in our 
days, which is not either directly exprefled, or de- 
duffively contained, in this work. 

Brown": Vulgar Errours. 


DEED. 2. /. [dxbd, Saxon; daed, Dutch.] 
1. Action, whether good or bad; thing 
done. 
From loweft place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by th’doer’s deed. Shake 
The monfter nuught replied ; for words were 
vain, 
And deeds could only deeds unjuft maintain. Dryd. 
The fame had not confented to the council and 
deed. Luke 
We are not fecluded from the expeétation of re- 
ward for our charitable deeds. Smatridge’s Sermons. 
2. Exploit; performance, P 
1, on the other fide, 
Ua'd no ambition to commend my dreds 5 
The deeds themfelves, tho” mate, fpoke loud the 
doer. Milton. 
Thoufanda were there, in darker farge that dwell, 
Whofe deeds fome nobler poem thall adorn. Dryd. 
3. Power of action ; agency. 
Nor knew I not 
To be with will and deed created free. 
4. AG declaratory of an opinion. 


Wotton Buck 
O goddefs, fay, thall I deduce my chimes 
From the dire nation in its early times ? Pope. 
2. To forma regular chain of confequen- 
tial propofitions. 
Reafon is nothing but the faculty of deducing 
unknown truths from principles already known. 
Locke. 
3. To lay down in regular order, fo as 
that the following fhall naturally rife 
from the foregoing. 
Lend me your fong, ye nightingales! oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 
Into my varied verfc! while I deduce, 
From the firft note the hollow cuckoo fings, 
The fymphony of fpring. Thomfon. 
Devu‘cemenr, n. f. [from deduce.} The 
thing deduced ; the collection of reafon; 


confequential propofition. 

Praife and prayer are his due worthip, and the 
reft of thofe deducements which I am confident are 
the remote effects of revelation. Dryden. 
Denvu‘crere. adj. [from deduce.] Col- 

le&tible by realon; eco s dif- 

coverable from principles laid down. 
The condition, although deducible from many 

grounds, yet thall we evidence it but from few. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The general character of the new earth is pa- 
radifaical; and the particular chara@ter, that it 
hath no fea: and both are apparently deducible 
tram its formation. Burnet. 
So far, therefore, as confcience reports any thing 
agreeable to or deducible from thefe, it is to be 

Jwarkened to. South. 

oL. L 


Milton. 


. 
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They defire, with ftrange abfurdity, that te the 
fame fenate it thauld helong to give full judgment - 
in matter of excommunication, and to abfolve 
whom it pleafed them; clean contrary to their own 
former deeds and oaths. a Hooker. 

5. Written evidence of any legal act. 

The folicitor gave an evidence for a deed, which 
was impeached to be fraudulent. Bacons- 

He builds his hoafe upan the fand, and writea 
the deeds by which he holds his eftate upon the 
face of a river. South. 

6. Fact; reality ; the contrary to fiction : 
whence the word indeed. 

O that, as oft I have at Athens feen 
The ftage arife, and the big clouds defcend ; 

So now in very deed I might behold 
The pond’rous earth, and all yon marble roof, 
Meet like the hands of Jove. Lee's Oedipus. 
Dee’pxess. adj. [from deed.] Unattive; 
. without action; without exploits. 
Speaking in deeds, and deedisfs in his tongue. 
Shake/peare. 

Inftant, he cried, your female difcord end, 

Ye deedlefs boafters! aad the fong attend. Pope. 


To DEEM. w. n, part. dempt, or deemed. 
- [domgan, Gothick ; doemen, Dutch; de- 
man, Saxon. ] 
1. To judge; to conclude upon confidera- 
tion ; to think ; to opine; to determine. 
Here eke that famous golden apple grew, 
For which th’ Idean ladies difagreed, 
Till partial Paris dempt it Venus’ due.  Spenjer, 
So natural is the union of religion with juttice, 
that we may boldly deem there is neither, where 
both are not. Hooker. . 
He who, to be deem'd 
A god, leap’d fondly into Ætna ames. Milton. 
Thefe bleffings, friend, a deity beftow'd ; 
For never can I deem him lefs than god. Dryden. 
Nature, difturb’d, | 
Is deem'd vindiĉtive to have chang’d her courfe. 
Thomfon. 
2. To eftimate ; to make eftimate of: this 


fenfe is now difufed. 
Do me not to dy, - 
Ne deem thy force by fortune’s doom unjuft, 
That hath, maugre her fpite, thas low me laid in 
duft. Spenfer. 
Bat they that fkill not of fo heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy, or admire, 
Rather than envy, let them wonder at her, 
But not to deem of her defert afpire. Spenfer< 
Derm. x. f. [from the verb.] Judgment; 
furmife; opinion. Not now in ufe. 
Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart, , 


—l] true! how now? what wicked deem is this ? 
Shakefpeares 


Des’msTer. 2. f. [from deem.] A judge: 
a word yet in ufe in Jerfey and the Ifle 
of Man. 

DEEP. adj. [beep, Saxon.] 

1. Having length downwards; defcending 
far ; profound: oppofed to allow. 

All trees in high and fandy grounds are to be 
fet deep, and in watry grounds more fhallow. 
Bacon. 
The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 
And twice as deep as earth is diftant from the fkies. 
. Dryden. 
z. Low in fituation; not high, 
3. Meafured from the furface downward. 
Mr. Halley, in diving deep into the feain a div- 
ing vetlel, found, in a clear fun-fhine day, that 
when he was tunk many fathoms deep into the 
water, the upper part of his hand, on which the 
fun fhone direétly, appeared of a red colour. 
T. Newton. 

4- Entering far; piercing a great way. 

This avarice 
Strikes deeper, grows with more pernic 


3Q 


ious root. 
Shakefpeares 
For, 


` 
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~ Forj evemin that feafon of the year, the ways 
in that vale were very deep. Clarendin. 

Thou bait not ftrength fuch labours to fuftain : 
Drink bellebore, my boy! drink deep, and fcour! 

¿ thy brain. Dryden. 
5. Far from the outer part: $ 

So the, rath dder, when her netsare {pread, 

„ Dep anbuth'd in her fitent den does lie. Dryden. 
6. Notfuperficial ; not obvious. 

If the matter bs knotty, and the rene lies Herp, 
the mind muft fop and buckle to it, and ft:ck 
upon it with labour and thought, and clofe con- 
templatioas p Locke. 

7. Sagacious; ‘penetrating ; having the 
power to cuter far into a fubjet. 
Who hath not heard it tpoken, « 
IiGw deep you were Within the books of heav’n ? 
A Skakefpeare.| 
The fpirit of deep prophecy fhe hatho Shatefp. 
Ies meditating with two desp divines. Shak. 
P Hr in my ear 
Vented much policy-and projects deep 
Of enemies, of aids, battles, and lengues, i 
Piaufible to the world, to me worth nought. Mitt. 
I do nôt difcover the helps which this great man 
_ of deep thought shentions. b Locke, 
3. Full of contrivance; politick ; infidious. 

When I have moft need to employ a friend, 
Desp, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 

_ Be he to me. Shake/peare’s Richard II, 
‘9. Grave; folémn. 

O God! if my deep pray’rs cannot appeafe thee, 
Bot thou wilt be aveng*d on my inifilceds, 

Ver execute thy wrath on the alone. Shak, R. HI. 
. Nor awful Phebus was on Pindus heard 

Wish derper filence, or with more regard. Dryden. 
“¥o. Dark-coloured. ; 

a With deeper brown the grove was overfpread. 

B à : Dryden. 

„J1. Having pae degree of ftilnefs, or 

gloom, or faduefs. 

And the Lord God caufed a deep feep to fall 
upon Adam. s Gerefis, ti. 21e 

12. Depreffed » funk ; metaphorically, low. 

Their deep poverty, abounded: into the riches of 

their liberality. , 2 Corinthians, viii. 2. 
13, Bafssagrave in found. 

The founds made by buckets ina well, are deeper 
and fuller than if the like percuffiun were made in 
thevopenair. ! Bacon, 


Deer. xf. [from the adjective.} 
1. The fea; the main; the abyfs of wa- 
ters; the oceau. 7 i 
‘Yet we did iiit up our hearts and voices to God 
above, who fheweth his wondersin the detp. Bacon. 
Hat earth in her dark bowels ceuld noc keep 
From greedy man, fies fafer in the depe Wallr. 
Whoe'er thou art, whom fortune orings to keep 
Phefe ri-cs of Neptune, monarch of the deep.” Pope. 
-&. The moft foletnn or fill part. 
There want not many that do fear, 
In deep of night, to walk by this Heine's oak. 
a Sl zkefpeare. 
The deep of night ìs crept upon our talk. Shake 
y Virgin tace divine 
Attracts the haplefs youth through forms and 
waves, f 
Alone in deep of night. Philips. 


To DEEPEN. v. a. [fom deep.) ; 
“1. To make deep; to fink far below the 


f 


if 
| 


k 


firface..° | 
+ The city of Rome would receive a great advan- 
"tage from the undertaking, as it would rane the 
banks and deepen the bed af the Tiber. Addifon. 
a. To darken; tocloud; to make dark. 
Youw'mutt deepen yoar colours fo, that the arpi 
ment mdy be the higheft. Pewham 


“3. To make fad or gloomy. Sec Der, 


Her gloomy préfence faddens all the fcene, 
Mies ev'ry How's, ‘ahd darkens ev'ry green, | 


DEF 


Deepens the mutnvars of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. mi i 
Deer-mouTuen. adj. (deep and mouth.) 
Having a hoarfe and loud voice. — | 
< ‘Hounttman, I charge thee, tender wellmy hoond?; 
And couple Clowder with the deepncutd'd Brach. | 
Shakefpcarte | 
: Behold the Englith beach | 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys,” 
Whefe fhodts and ¢laps outvoice that decp-mouth'd 
» ae Shaksfpeare. 
Then coils for beafts, and lime for birds were 
‘found, LS 
And decp-rtzuth'd dogs did foret walks furroupd. | 
P Dryden. 
Hills, dales, and ferefis fsr behind remain, 
While the warm icent draws on the dep-miuth'd 
train. Gay. 
Dedr-nusine. adj. [deep atid muje. J 
Contemplative ; loft in thought. 
But he deep-mufing o'er the mountains ftray’d, 
Through many thickets of the woodland fhade. 


Pope. 
Dee’riy. adu. [from deep.] 
te Toa great depth; far below the fur- 
face. 

Fear isa paffion that is moft deeply rooted in 
our natures, and flows immediately from the prin- 
ciple of felf-prefervation. Tillotjon. 

Thofe impreffions were made when the brain 
was more fufceptive of theni: they have been 
deeply engraven at the proper feafon, aad therefore 
they remain. . Warts. 

2. With great ftudy or fagacity; not fuper- 
ficially ; not carelefsly ; profoundly. 

3. Surrowfully ; folemnly ; with a great 
degree of ferioufnefs or fadnefs. 

He fighed deeply in his fpirit. Mark, vill. 12. 

Klockins fo deeply bath fworn ne'er more to come 
In bawdy-houfe, that he dares not go home. Donne. 

Upon the deck our careful general Rood, 

_ And derply mus‘d on the fucceeding day. Dr den. 
4. With a tendency to darknefs of colour. 
Having taken of the deeply red juice o1 back- 
thorn berries, } let it drop upon white paper. 
7 „Boyle. 
5. Ina high degree. 

To keep his promife with him, he had deeply 
offended both his nobles and people. 

Bactn's Henry VIL 

De‘erness. z. /. [from deep.] Entrance 

far below the furface; profundity ; 
depth. i 

Cazzianer fet forward with great toll, by reafon 
of the’ deepuefs of the way, and heavinefs of the 
great ordnance. nollese 

Some fell upon ftony placesy-and they withéced, 
becaufe they had no deepnefs of earth. 

f Matthew, xiii. 5. 
Deer. n.f. [deon, Saxon ; thier, Teu- 
tonick ; bza, Greek. That clafs of 
animals which is hunted for vention, 
containing many fubordinate fpecies ; 
as the ftag or red deer, the buck or fal- 
low deer, the roebuck, and others. 

You have beaten my men, kiled ay deer, and 

broke open my lodge. Sbuksfpeare. 
The pale that held my lovely deer, Wailers 
Yo DEFA'CE. v. a. [defatre, French.] 
Todeftroy ; to raze; to ruin; to dif+ 
figure. 
Give me leave to fpeak as earneftly in truly 
* commending it, as you bave done in untruly and 
unkindly defacing and Mandering it. Whitgifte. 
Fatal this marriage, 
Défacing monuments of conquer’d France, 
Undoing all. Shuakefpeart. 
Pay bim fix thoufends and deface the bond. 
Shakefpeare. 
Win fe ftatues, freezes, columns broken, lis,’ 


And, though dofac’d, the wonder of the cyte Drydu 
‘ | 
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One nobler wretch can only fife, 

Tis he whofe fury fhall deface 

The ftoick’s image in this piece. Priore 

DEFA'CENENT. #,/. [from deface.] Vio- 
lation; injury; rafure ; dbolition; de- 
ftruction. 

But what is this image, and how Ís it defaced? 
The poor men of Lyons wiil tell you, that the 
image of Gud is purity, and the defacement fin. 

a Baton, 

Dera’cer.n./. [from deface.] Deftroyers 
abolifher ; violator. 

That fsul defacer of God's handywork 
Thy womb let loofe, to chace us to our graves. 

Shakifevare. 

DEFAILANCE, n.f; [defaillance, French. } 
Failure; mifcarriage: a word not in 
ufe. 

The affections were the authors of that unhap- 
py defaivance. Glonvili. 

To DEFALCATE. v.a. [from falx, fale 
cis, a fiekle 5 defalquer, French.] To 
cut off; to lop; to take away part of a 
penfion or falary. Itis generally ufed 
of money. 

Deracca’rion, x. f. [from defalcate.] 
Diminution ; abatement ; exeifion of 
any part of a euftomary allowance. 

The tea-table is fet torth with its cuftomary 
bill of fare, and without any cefslearion. Addifone 

To Deva’tx. v a. [See DEFALCATE.) 
To cut of ; to lop away. 

What he ae" from fome infipid fia, is but to 
make fome other more gufttol. Decay of Piety. 

Derama‘rion. x». f. [from defame.) The 
act of defaming or bringing infamy upon 
another ; calumny ; reproach; cenfure ; 
detradtion. 

Defamation is the uttering of contumelious lan- 
guage of any one, with en intent of raifing an ill 
fame of the party ; and this extends to writing, as 
by defamatory libels; aod ta deeds, as reproach- 


ful poftures, figas, and gefores. Ayliffte 
Be fitent, and beware, if fuch you fee; : 
Tis defamaticn but to fay, that's he. Dryden. 


Many dark and intricate motives there are 10 
detraétion and defamation; and many malicious 
fpics are fearching Into the ations of a great 
man. Mddifir. 

Dera’matory. adj. [from defame.) Ca- 
lumnious ; tending to defame ; unjuitly 
“cenfrious ; libellous ;'falfely fatirical. 

The moft emincot fin is the fpreading of defa- 
matery reports. Governmint of the Tongue. 

Auguitus, confcious to himfelf of many crimes, 
made an edict againft lampoons and fatires, and 

_ defamatory writiags. Dry ders 
To DEFAME. w. a. [de and fama, Lat.] . 
To make infamous; to cenfure falfely 
in publick ; to deprive of honour ; to 
difhonour by reports; to libel; to ca- 
lumniate ; to deftroy reputation by ei- 

ther acts or words: : 

1 heard the defaming of many. Jer- XX. 10. 

They live as if they profeffed chriftianity merely 
in fpite, to Pi it. Decay tf Pisty. 

My guilt thy growing virtues did defame 5 
My blacknefs blotted thy unblemith'd name. 

y Dryden», 


DeramE. n. f. [from the verba) Dif- 


grace; difhonour : not in ufe. i 
Many doughty'knights he in bis days 
Had done to-death, 
And hung their conquer’d arma for more e: 
On gtllowtrees. d e: 
Dera’mer. n, /. [from-defame. ] Opy that 
injures the reputation of another; a 
detractor ; a°calumniator., 


il. ÅS i 
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Tt may be a ufeful trial of the patience of the }; 


defamed, yet the defamer has not the lefs crime. 
Government of the Tongue. 


To DEFA‘TIGATE. v. a. {defatigo, Lat.) |: 


To weary ; to p à A 
The power of thefe men’s induftries, never de 
fatigated, hath been great. Dr. Daoine. 
Dervarica Tion. n. f. [defatigatio, La- 
tin.] Wearinefs; fatigue. . Di. 
DEFAULT. x. /. [defaut, French.] _ 
1. Omiflion of that which we ought to do; 


neglect. 
z. Crime; failure; fault. 
Sedition tumbled ioto England more by the de- 
fait of governors than the people’s. Haywood. 
We, that know what ‘tis to fait and pray, 
re penitent for your default to-day. Shake/peare. 
Let me not rafhly call in doubt J , 
Divine prediétion: what if all foretold 
Had bezo fulfiil’d, but thro” mine own default,’ 
Whom have í to complain of but myfelf'? Milton. 
Partial judges we are of our own excellencies, 
and other men’s defau/ts. Swift. 
3. Defect ; want. 
In default of the king's pay, the forcea were 
laid upon the fubjedt. : Davies. 
Cooks could make artificial birds aod fithes, in 
default of real ones. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. [In law.] Nou-appearance in court at 
a day affigned. $% Cowell. 

Yo DEFAULT. v. n. [from the noun.] 
To fail in performing any contra& or 
fipulation ; to forfeit by breaking a 
contract, 

Dera utter. a. f. (from the verb.] One 
that makes default. 4 

DEFE'ASANCE. 2. f. [defaifance, Fr.] 

1. The at cf annulling or abrogating any 
contract or ftipulatioit. 

2. Defeafance is a condition annexed to an 
act; as to an obligation, a recogni- 
zance, or ftatute, which performed by 
the obligee, or the cognizee, the act is 
difabled and made void, as if it had ne- 
ver been done. Cowell, 

3. The writing in which a defeafauce is 
contained. 

4. A defeat; conqueft ; the a& of con- 
quering ; the ftace of being conquered. 
Obfolete. 

That hoary king, with all his train, 
Being arrived where that champion ftout, 
After bis foe's defeafance, did remain, 
Him goodly grects, and fair docs entertain. 
Spenfer. 

Dere’asisye. adj. [from defaire, Fr. to 
make void.] That which may be an- 
nulled or abrogated. 

He came to the crown by a defeafitle title, fo 
‘was never well fettled. Davies. 

DEFEAT. v. /. [from difaire, French.} 

1. The overthrow of an army. 

End Marlb’rough’s work and finifh Pap 
dif. 

2. AQ of deftrudtion ; deprivation. 

A king, upon whofe life 
A damn'd defeat was made. Shatelpeare. 
ToDereat. v. a. [fromthe noun. | 
1. To overthrow ; to undo. ; 
Defeat thy favour with ufurped beard. Shakefp. 
Ye godz, ye make the weak mof ftrong ; 
Therein, ye gads, ye tyrants do defeat. Shakelp. 
“hey invaded Ireland, and were defeated by K: 
lord Mountjoy. Bacon. 

2. us fruftrate. 

`~ Tohisraccufations 

He pleaded ftill not guilty, and alleg’d 

Many fharpreafons to defvas the law. Shakepeare. 
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t a 7 Death, © 

Then due by fentence when thou didi tranfgrefs, 

Defeated of his feizure, many days, 

Giv'n thee of grace. Milton. 
Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, . 

You fkulk’d. : J ryden. 
He finds himfelf naturally to dread a fuperior 

Being, that can defeat all his defigns, and difap- 

point all his hopes. i Tillorfen. 

3. To abolifh; to undo; to change. 


Dereature. x. f. [from de and fearure.] 


Change of feature ; alteration of coun- 
tenance: «not in ule, 

Grief hath chang’d me, 
And careful hours, with time’s deformed hand,’ . 
Hatbwwritten range defeatures in my face. Shak. 


To DEFECATE. v. a. (defeco, Latin. ] 


t. To purge liquors from lees or foulnefs ; 
to purify ; to cleanfe. 
I practifed a way to gefecaze the dark and muddy 
oil of amber. F Boyle, 
The blood is not fufficiently defecated or cla- 
tified, but remains muddy. Harvey. 
Provide a brazen tube 
Tnflext; felf-taught and voluntary flies 
The defecated liquor, through the vent 
Afcending ; then, by downward traé& convey'd, 
Spouts into fubje& veffels lovely clear. Philips. 
2. To purify from any extraneous or noxi- 
ous mixture ; to clear; to brighten, 
We defecate the notion from materiality, and 
abftract qnantity, place, and all kind of corporgity 
from it. . Glanville. 


De’recare. adj. [from the verb.] Purged 


from lees or foulnefs. 
We are puzzled with contradi€tions, which are 
no abfurdities to defecate faculties. Glanville. 
This liquor was very defecate, and of a pleafing 
golden colour. Boyle. 
Dersca‘rion. n. f. [defecatio, Latin.) 
Purification ; the aét of clearing or pu- 
rifying. : ` 
The fpleen and liver are obftru&ted'in their 
offices of defecation, whence vicious and dreggifh 


blood, 
DEFECT. 2. /. [defectus, Latin.] 
1. Want; abfence of fomething neceffary ; 


infufficiency ; the fault oppofed to iu-- 


perfluity. 
Errors have been corrected, and defects fupplied. 
Davies. 
Had this ftrange energy been lefi, 
Defe& had been as fatal as excefs. 
Z. Failing ; imperfection. 
Oft "tis feen 
Our meanifecures vs, and our mere defeé?s 
Prove our commodities. Sbakefpeares 
3. A fault; miake ; errour. 

We had rather follow the perfeétions of them 
whom we like not, than in d:fefls refemble them 
whom we love. Hoskerg 

Yau praife yourfelf 
By laying defe&s of judgment to me. Shakepeare, 

Trof not yourfelf; but, your defer to Know, 

Moke ufe of ev'ry friend ~and ev'ry foe. Pope. 
4. Any natural imperfection ; a blemifh ; 


Blackmore, 


a failure, without direct implication of 


any thing too little. 

Men, thraugh fome defe? in the organs, want 
words, yet fail not to expreis their univerfal ideas 
by figns. Locke. 
o DEFECT. w, ne [from the noun.] To 
be deficient; to fall fort of; to fail. 

Obfolcte. 

Some loft themfelves in attempts above huma- 
nity; yet the enquiries of moft defeSted by the 
wey, and tired witbin the fober circumference of 
knowledge. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Derecriniiity. n. f. {from defectible.} 
The ftate of failing ; deficiency ; im- 
perfection. 


Harvey. 


FOES 


The peaiedtion Apd fufSsiency of Scripture hag 
been fewn, as alfo the defefibility of that partiu 
ticular tradition, Lord Digby to Sir Ken. ‘Digly. 
The corruption of things corruptible depends 
upon the intrinfical defeibility of the’conne@ion 
or union of the parts of things enrporeal. 

; Hafe’s Origin of Mankind, 
DEFE'CTIBLE. adj. [from geg] -` 
1. Imperfe&; deficient; wanting. 

The extraordinary perfons, thus highly favour~ 
ed, were for a great part of their lives in a defei« 
ble condition. à Hale. 

Ders‘crion. n. f. [defedtio, Latin. } 
1. Want; failure.’ 4 
z. A falling away ; apoftacy. 

This defeélion’ and falling away from God was 
fir& found in angels, and afterwards in men. ! 

e i Rakigh. 

If we fall away after tafting of the good word 
of God, how criminal muft fuch a defuétion be | 

i Atterbury. 

There is more evil owing to our original defeffion 
from God, and the foolith and evil dilpofitions that 
are found in fallen man, Watts. 

3. An abandoning of a king, or fate; 
revolt. , 

He was diverted and drawn from hence by the 
genetal defeion of the whole realm, Daviese 

Neither can this be meant of evi) governours oc 
tyrants, but of fome perverfenefs and defeé#ion in 
the very nation itfelf. 3 Baccn. 

Dere’crive. adj. [from defefivus, Lat] 
1. Wanting the juft quantity. 

Nor will polithed amber, although it fend forth 
a’ grofs and corporeal exhalement, be found a long 
time defesfive upon the exaéteft feales. i 

:. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Full of defects; imperfect; not fufi- 
cient ; not adequate to the purpofe. 

Tt fubjeéts them to all the difeafes depending 
upon a defeétive projectile motion of the blood, 

h Arbuthnot on Alingnts. 

Tt will very little help to cure my ignorance, 
that this is the beft of four or five hypothefes pro- 
pofed, which are all defeétive. Lothe. 

Tf it rénders us perieét in-one accomplithment, 
it generally leaves us defecfive in another. sdddifon. 

3. Faulty ; vitions; blameable. 

Our tragedy writers have been notorioufly de- 
Jfeftive in giving proper fentiments to the perfons 
they introduce. Addisons 

Derecrive or deficient Nouns. (In gram- 
mar.) Indeclioable nouns, or fuch as 
want a number, or fome particular cafe, 


Dereerive Verb. [in grammar.] A yerb 
which wants fome of its tenfes. j 


Dere’ctiveness. x f. [from defefive.] 
Want ; the ftate of being imperfeét ; 
faultinefs. 

The lownefs often opens the building in breadth, 
or the defefiaenefs of fome other particular makes 
any fiogle part appear in perfection. 


DEFE'NCE. x. J. [defenfo, Lat] 
t. Guard; proteétion ; fecurity. 
Rehobcam dwelt in Jerufalem, and built cities 
for defence in Judah. 2 Chroriclesy tie 5 
‘lhe Lord js your proteétion and {trong itay, 2 
defence from heat, and a cover from the fun. 
Ecclef. xxxiv. 16. 
Be thou my frong rock for an houfe of defince 
to fave me. Pfalin xxxi. 2» 
Againftall this there fecms tobe no defence, but 
thac of fupparting onceftablifhed form of doctrine 
and difcipline. A . Swwifhe 
z. Vindication ; juftification ; apology. 
Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would 
have made his defence unto the people. 
- ADs, XiXe 33e 
The youthful prince 
With fcorn replied, and made this bold defence. 


Dryden. 
3 CLET 3» Prohibi- 


Addifon. ' 


re 
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3. Prohibition: this is a fenfe merely 
_ French. 
Severe defences may be made againft wearing 
any linen under a certain breadth. Temple. 
4. Refiftance. ; 
ç. [In law.] The defendant’s reply after 
declaration produced. 
6. (In fortification.] The part that flanks 
another work. 
To Dere’nce, v. a. [defenfus, Lat] To 
defend by fortification : not in ufe. 
The city itfelf he ftrongly fortifies, E 
Three fidesby fix it well defenced has. Fairfax. 
Derencexess. adj. [from defence.] 
1. Naked; unarmed; unguarded ; not 
provided with defence; unprepared. 
. Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 
Whofe chance on thefe defercele/s doors may feize, 
Guard them, and him within prote&t from harms. 
Milton. 
My fitter is not fo defencelefs left $ 
As you imagine : fhe haa a hidden ftrength 
Which you remember not. 
Ah me! that fear 
Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defencelefs head. i Milton. 
On a flave difarm’d, 
Deferctlefs, and fabmitted to my rage, 
A bafe revenge is vengeance on myfelf. Dryden. 
2. Impotent ; unable to make refiftance. 
Will fuch a multitude of men employ 
Their ftrength againft a weak defencelefs boy ? Add. 


To DEFE'ND. v. a, [defendo, Latin; de- 
fendre, French. ] 
1. To ftand in defence of; to protect; to 


- fopport. 
There arofe, to defend Ifrael, Tola the fon of 
Puah. Judges 


Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God : 

defend me from them that rife up againft me. 
Pfalm Nix. 1. 

Heav'n defend your fouls, that you think 

I will your ferious and great bufinefs fcant. Skak. 
2. To vindicate; to uphold; to affert ; 
to maintain. - 

The queen on the throne, by God's affiftance, 
is able to defend herfelf againft all her majefty’s 
enemies and allies put together. Swift. 

3. To fortify ; to fecure. 
And here th’ accefs a gloomy grove 
. And here th’ unnavigable lake extends. 
A village near i was defended hy the 


defends, 
_ Dryden. 
river. 
a Clarendon. 
4. To prohibit; to forbid. [defendre, Fr.] 
Where can you fay, in any manner, ages 
That ever God defended marriage ? Chaucer 
© fons! like one of us man is become, 
To know both good and evil, fince his tafte 
Of that defended fruit. Milton. 
The ufe of wine is little practifed, and in fome 
places defended by cuftoms or laws. Temple. 
. To maintain a place, or caufe, againt 
thofe that’attack it. - 
Let me be foremoft to defend the throne, 
And guard my father’s glories and my own. Pepe. 
So have I feen two rival wits contend, 
One britkly charge, one gravely wife defend. Smith. 
DEFE'NDABLE. adj. [from defend.] That 
may be defended. 
DEFENDANT. adj. [from defendo, Lat.] 
Defenfive ; fit for defence. 
Line and new repair our towns of war- 
, With men of courage, and with ineans defendant. 
n Shakefpeare. 
DEFENDANT. #. j. [from the adjective. ] 
1. He that defends againft affailanes. 
Thofe high towers, out of which the Romans 
might more conveniently fight with the defendants 
on the wall, thofe alfo were broken by Archime- 
des” engines. Wilkins Mathe Magic. 


Miiten. 
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(2. [In law.} The perfon aceufed or fued. 

This ts the day sppointed for the combat, 

And ready are th’ appellant and defendant. Shak. 
Plaintiff dog, and bear defendant. Hudibrai. 
DEFENDER. n.f. [defenfor, Latin.] 
1. One that defends ; a champion. 
Banith your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 
As moft abated captives, to fome nation 
‘That won you without blows. Shakefpeare. 
Dv’t thou not mourn our pow’r employ’d in 
vain 
And the defendert of our city fain? - = 
2. An afferter ; a vindicator. 
Undoubtedly there is no way fo effeétnal to be- 
tray the truth, as to procure it a weak defendere 
z South. 
3. [In law.] An advocate ; one that de- 
fends another in a court of juftice. 
Dere’nsative. n. f. [from defence.] 
1. Guard; defence... 

A very unfafe defenjative it is againft the fury 
of the lion, and furely no better than virginity, 
or blood royal, which Pliny doth place in cock- 
broth. | Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

If the bithop has no other defenfatives but ex- 
communication, no other power but that of the 
keys, he may furrender up his paftoral haf. Scuth. 

z. [In furgery.] A bandage, plafter, or 
the like, ufed to fecure a wound from 
outward violence. 

DEFENSIBLE, adj. [from defence.] 

1. That may be defended. 

A field, 
Which nothing but the found of Hotfpur’s name 
Did feem to make defenjible. Shakefpeare. 

They mut make themfelves defenfible both a- 
gainft the natives and againft ftrangers. Bacon. 

Having often heard Venice reprefented as one of 
the moft defenfible cities in the world, I informed 
royfelf in what its ftrength confifts. Addifon. 

2. Juftifiable ; right; capable of vindi- 
cation. 

I conceive it very defenfibleto difarm an adver- 
(try, and difable him from doing mifchief. Colier. 

Dere’nstve. adj. [defenfif, Fr. from de- 
Sendens, Lat.) : 

1. That ferves to defend; proper for de- 
fence ; not offenfive. 

He would not be perfuaded by danger to offer 
any oftence, but only to faud upon the beft defen- 
five guard he could. Sidney. 

My unpreparednefs for war teftifies for ms that 
I am fet on the defenfive part. «King Charles. 

Defenfive arms lay by, as ufelefs here, - 


, Where mafly balls the neighhouring rocks do tear. 
Waller. 


Dryden. 


2. Ina ftate or polture of defence. 
What ftood, recoil’d, 

Defenfive fcarce, or with pale fear furpriz’d, 

Fled ignominious. _ _ Miltone 
Dere'nsive. a. f. [from the adjective.] 
1. Safeguard. 

Wars preventive, upon juft fears, are true de- 
fenfives, as well as on a@tual invafions. _ Bacon. 
2. State of defence. 
His majefty, not at all difmayed, refolved to 
ftand upon the defenfive only. * Clarendon. 
Dere’nsiveLy. adv. [from defeafrve.] In 

a defenfive manner. 

Dere’nsr. part. paf. [from defence.) De- 

fended. Obfolete. . 

Stout men of arms, and with their guide of 
power, 

Like Troy's old town defen? with Ilion's tower. 

. Fairfax. 
To DEFER. v. a. [from difero, Lat.J 
1. ‘Vo put off; to delay to att. 
He will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 
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Againft all competition, nor will long ` 
Endure it. Milter, 

Inure thyfelf betimes to the love and practice 
of good deeds; for the longer thou deferre? to be 
acquainted with them, the lefs every day thou 
wilt find thyfelf difpofed to them. Atterbury. 

2. To pay deference or regard to another's 

opinion. 

To DEFER. v. a. 

i. To withhold ; to delay. 
Defer the promis’d boon, the goddefs cries. Pope. 
Neither is this a matter to be deferred till a more 

convenient time of peace and leifure. . Swift, 

z. To refer to ;.to leave to another’s judg- 

ment and determination. 

The commiffioners deferred the matter unto the 
earl of Northumberland, who was the principal 
man of authority in thofe parts. Baten. 

DEFERENCE. 2. f. (deference, Fr.] 

t. Regard ; refpect. 

Virgil could have excelled Varius in tragedy, 
and Horace in lyric poetry, but out of deference to 
his friends he attempted neither. Dryden. 

He may be convinced that he is in an error, by 
obferving thofe perfons, for whofe wifdom and 
goodnefs he has the greate deference, to be of a 
contrary fentiment. Swift. 

2, Complaifance ; condefcenfion. 

A natural roughnefs makes a man uncomplai- 
fant to others; fo that he has nu deference tor their 
inclinations, tempers, or conditions. Leckee 

3. Submiffion. 

Moft of our fellow-fubje€ts are guided either by 
the prejudice of education, or by a deference to the 
judgment of thofe who, perhaps, in their own 
hearts, difapprove the opinions which they induf- 
trioufly fpread among the multitude. Aidifon 

De'rerent. adj. [from deferens, of defero, 

Lat.} That carries up and down, 

The figures of pipes or concaves, through which 
founds pafs, or of other bodies deferent, conduce to 
the variety and alteration of the found. Bator. 

De’rerent. a. f. [from the adjective.] 

That which carries ; that which conveys. 

It iscertair, however, It crofies the received opi- 
nion, that founds may be created without air, 
though air be the moft favourable deferent of 
founds. Baton. 

De’rerents. n.f. [In furgery.] Certain 

veffels in the human body, appointed 
for the conveyance of humours from one 
lace to another. Chambers. 

DEFIANCE. 2x. J. [from defi, Fr.] 

1. A challenge ; an invitation to fight. 
The fiery ‘Lybalt, with his fword prepar’d, 

Which, as he breath'd defiance to my ears, 


He fwung about his bead. Shakefpeare. 
4 Nor is it juft to bring 
A war, without a juft defiance made. Dryden. 


z. A challenge to make any impeachment 
good. 
3. Expreffion of abhorrence or contempt. 
The Novatian herefy was very apt to attract 
well-meaning fouls, who, freing it bade fuch ex- 
prefs defiance to apoflacy, could not fufpect that ic 
was itfelf any detection from the a'th. 
Decay of Picty. 
Nobody will fo openly bid defiance to common 
fenfe, as to affirm vidble and direct contradictions. 


Lockes 
DEFI'CIENCE. 3 
DEFICIENCY. n. J. [from deficio, Lat.] 


t. Want; fomething lefs than is neceflary. 

Whar is to be confidered in this cafe, is chiefly, 

if there be a fufficient fulnefs or aes of blood, 
for different methods are to he taken. 

p. Arbuthnot on Dicte 

There is no burden laid upon our pofterity, nor 

any deficiency to be hereafter made up by ourfelves, 

which has been our cafe in fo many other fubfi- 

dics Addifon. 

z. Defe; 


DEF 


2. Defet; failing; imperfeétion, 

Scaliger, finding a defect in the reafon of Ari- 
ftorle, introduceth one of no lefa deficiency him- 
faf., Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Thou ia thyfelf art perfect, and ia thee 

Isno deficicnce found. Milton. 

We find, in our own natures, too great evidence 
of intelle&tua) deficience, and deplorable confeffions 
of human ignorance. Glanville. 

What great deficience is it, if we come fhort of 
others ? Spratt. 

The charatters of comedy and tragedy are never 
to be made perfect, but alwavs to be drawn with 
fame fpecks of frailty and cefcience, fuch as they 
have been defcribed to us in hiftory. Dryden. 

Dericient. adj. {deficiens, from deficio, 
i Failing ; wanting ; defective ; 
imperfect. 

O woman ! beft of all things, as the will 
Of God ordain’d them: hia creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left. Mitten, 

Figures are either imple or mixed: the fimple 
be either circular or angular; and of circular, 
either complete, as circles, or deficient, as ovals. 

Wotton. 

Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in-any 
of the former beauties. Dryden. 

Several thoughts of the mind, for which we 
have either none, or very deficient names, are dili- 
gently to be ftudied. J Locke. 


Dericient Numbers [in arithmetick ] 
are thofe numbers, whofe parts, added 
together, make lefs than the integer 
whofe parts they are. 


Derrer. 2./. [from defi, Fr.] A chal- 
lenger; a contemner; one that dares 
and defies. 

Ts it not then high time that the laws, fhould 
provide, by the moft prudent and effeétual means, 
to curb thofe bold and infolent defers of Heaven? 


Tillotfon. 
To DEFILE. v. a. [apılan, Saxon, from 
Jul, foul. , 


1. To = foul or impure; to make 
nafty or filthy ; to dirty. 

There is a thing, Harry, known to many in 
our land by the name of pitch; this pitch, as 
ancient writers do report, doth defile. Shakefpeare. 

He is juffly reckoned among the greateft pre- 
lates of this age, however his charaéter may be 
d-filed by mean and dirty hands. Swift. 

2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually 
impure. 

That which dieth of itfelf he fhall not eat, to 
efile himfelf therewith. Lev, xxii. 8. 

Neither thall he defile himfelf for his father. 

A Leve xxi s1. 
3. To corrupt chaftity ; to violate. 
Ev'ry objet his offence revil'd ; 

The hufhand murder'd, and the wife defi "de Priore 
4. To taint; to corrupt; to vitiate; to 
make guilty. f 

Forgetfuloefs of good turns, defiling of fouls, 
adultery, and fhamelefs uncleannefs. 

Wifd. xiv. 26. 

God requires rather that we fhould die, than 
defile ourfelves with impicties. Stilling fleet. 

Let not any inftances of fin defile your requefts. 

Wake. 
To Dert Le. v. n. [defiler, French.] To 
march ; to go off file by file. 


Derive. n.f [defile, Fr. from file, a line 
of foldiers, which is derived from filum, 
athread.] A narrow paflage; a long 
narrow pafs; a lane. 

There is in Oxford a narrow defile, to ufe the 
military term, where the partifans ufed to en- 


counter. Addifin. 
DEFI LEMENT. #. f. [from defile.) ‘The 
State of being defiled; the aét of defl- 

á j 


Deri‘ver. x. /. [from defile.] 


2S 


ing; naftinefa; pollution ; corruption ; 
defedation. 
Luft; 

By unchafte looks, loofe geftures, and foul talk, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts. Milton, 

The unchafte are provoked to fee their vice 
expofed, and the chafte cannot rake into fuch filth 
without danger of defilement. Speffator. 
One that 
defiles ; a corrupter; a violater. 

At the laft tremendous day, I fhall hold forth 
in my arms my much wronged child, and call 
aloud for vengeance on her defiler. Addifon. 


DEFI SABLE. aaj. [from define.) 


1. That which may be defined ; capable 
of definition, 

The Supreme Nature we cannot otherwife de- 
fine, than by faying it is infinite; as if infinite 
were definable, or infinity a fubjeét for our narrow 
underftanding. Dryden. 

2. That which may be afcertained. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, 

the queftion is, whether that time be definable or 


no. Burnet: Theory. 
To DEFINE. v. a. [definio, Lat. definer, 
French. ] 


1. To give the‘definition ; to explain a 
thing by its qualities and circumitances. 
W hofe lofs can’ft thou mean 5 

That doft fo well their miferies define? Sidney. 

Though defining be thought the proper way to 
make known the proper fignification, yet there are 
fome words that will not be defined. Locke. 

2. Io circnmfcribe ; to mark the limit; 
to bonnd. 

When the rings appeared only black and white, 
they were very diftinét and well defined, and the 
blacknefs feemed as intenfe as that of the central 
fpot. Newton. 

To Deri’ne. v. 2. To determine; to de- 
cide; to decree. % 

“The unjuft judge is the capital remover of 
landmarks, when he defnerb amifs of lands and 
properties. 7 Bacon. 

Deriner. z. f. [from defire.] One that 
explains ; one that defcribes a thing by 
its qualities. 

Your God, forfooth, is found 

Incomprehenfible and infinite; 

But ia he therefore found ? Vain-fearcher! no: 

Let your imperfeét definition fhow, 

That nothing you, the weak defirer, know. Prior. 
DEFINITE. adj. [from defnitus, Lat.) 
t. Cert2in; limited; bounded. 

Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, 
ard here, by your means, had the fight of the 
goddefs, who in a d:finie compafs can fet forth 
infinite beauty. Sidney. 

z. Exact; precife. d 

Idiots, in th’s cafe of favour, would 
Be wifely definite. Shakepeare. 

In a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to 
fet forth, in the accufatory libel, or inquifition, 
which fuceceds in the place of accufation, fome 
certain and definite time. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


Definite. w. /. {from the adjeétive.] 
Thing explained or defined. 


Special baftardy is nothing etfe but the defail- 
tion of the general; and the general, again, is no- 


thing elfe but a definite of the {pecial. Alife. 
Devinireness. n. /. [from definite. ] 
Certainty ; limitednefs. Dia. 


Derini‘rion. nfa [definitio, Lat. defini- 
tien, Fr.] 

1. A fhort defcription of a thing by-its 
properties. 

I drew my definition of poetical wit from my 
particular confideration of him; for propricty of 
thoughts and words is only to be found in him. 

Dryden. 


| z. Decifion ; determination. 
3. [In logick.] The explication of the 


To DEFLECT. v. n. [defieéto, Lat.] 


DEF 


effence of a thing by its kind and differ. 
ence. A 

What is man ? Not a reafonable animal merely 5 
for that is not an adequate and diftinguithing defi- 
nition. Bentley. 


Deri’nitive. adj. [definitivus, Latin.] 


Determinate ; pofitive; exprefs. 

Other authora write often dubioufly, even in 
matters whercin is expected a ftriét and definitive 
truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I make hafe to the cafting and comparting of 
the whole work, it being indeed the very definitive 
fum of this art, to diftsibute ulefully and graces 
fully a well chofen plot. Wottone 


Deri’nitivery. adv. [from definitive} 


Pofitively ; decifively ; exprefsly. 
Definitively thus I anfwer you : 
Your love deferves my thanks; but my defert 
Unmeritable, fhuna your high requeft. Shate/peares ` 
Bellarmine faith, becaufe we think that the 
body of Chrift may be in many places at once, 
locally and vifibly ; therefure we fay and hold, that 
the fame body may be cireumferiptively and defi- 
nitiuely in more places at once. A Haih 
That Metheufelah was the longeft lived of ali 
the children of Adam, we need not grant; nor 
is it definitively fet down by Mofes. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourse 


DEFI NITIVENESS. 2. / [from definitive.] 


Decifivenefs. - Dig. 


DeFrLaGraBirLity. x. /. [from deflagro, 
S 


Lat.] Combuftibility ; the quality of 
taking fire, and bnrning totally away. 
We have fpent more time than the opinion of 
the ready deflagrability, if I may fo fpeak, of falt- 
petre did permit us to imagine. Boyles 


DEFLA'GRABLE. adj. [from deflagro, La- 


tin] Having the quality of wafling 
away wholly in fire, without any re- 
mains. 

Our chymical oils, fuppofing that they were 
exactly pure, yet they would be, as the beft {pirit 
of wine is, but the more inflammable and dee 
flagrable. Boyles 


DEFLAGRA TION, #2, f. [deflagratio, Lat.} 


A term frequently made ufe of in chymiftry, 
for fetting fire to feveral things in their prepara- 
tion; as in making Æthiops with fire, with fal 
prunellze, and many others. i Quincy. 

The true reafon why paper is not burned by the 
flame that plays-about it, feema to be, that the 
aqueous part of the fpirit of wine, being imbibed 
by the paper, keeps it fo moift, that the flame of 
the fulphureous parts of the fame fpirie cannot 
faken on it; and therefore, when the deflagration 
is over, you fhall always find the paper moiit. 
Boyle. 

To 
turn afide; to deviate from a true courfe, 
or right line. 

At Tome paits of the Azores the neédle defePeth 
not, but lieth in the true meridian: on the other 
fide of the Azores, and this fide'of the equator, 
the north point of the necdle wheeleth to the weft. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt, 

For, did not fome from a ftraight courfe defles?, 

They could nut meet, they could no world erett. 
Blackmore. 


DEFLECTION. z. J. [from defeđo, Lat.) 
1. Deviation ; the a& of turning afide. 


Needles incline to the fouth on the other fide of 
the equator ; and at the very line; og middle circle, 
ftand without deflefion.  Broton’s Vulg. Errourse 


2. A turning afide, or out of the way. 
3. [In navigation.] The departure of a 


fhip from its true courfe. 


Dervuexure. n. f. [from defieéfo, Latin.] 


A bending down; a turning afide, or 
out of the way, Dia. 
DEFLORATION, 


' 


DEF 


DEFLORATION. n. fe [ defloration, Fr. 
. from defforatus, Lat.) 
1. Theat of deflouring ; the teking away 
of a woman’s virginity. 
2. A felection of that which is moft valu- 
able. 

The laws of Normandy are, in a great meafure, 
the defloration of the Englifh taws, and a tranfcript 
of them. Hate. 

Jo DEFLO'UR. v. a. [deflorer, Fr.] 
1. To ravifh; to take away a woman’s 
virginity. 

Ax is the loft of an cunuch to deflaur a virgin, 
fo is he that exeeuteth judgment with violence. 

: Ecthiss xX 4» 

Now will I hence to feck my lovely mdor, 

. And fet my ipteenful fons this trull deffour. Shak. 
2. To.take away the beauty and grace of 
any thing. 
How on a fudden loft, 
° Defac’d, deflour'd, and now to death devote ! 
Milton. 

If he died young, he died inaccent, and before 
the fweetnefs of bis foul was defleured and ravithed 
from him by the flames and follies of a froward 
age» Taykr. 

Derro'verr. 7. f: [from defour.] A ra- 
vifher ; one that takes away virginity. 

I bave often wondered, that thofe deflourers of 
innocence, though dead to all the (entiments of 
virtue and honuur, are not reftrained by humanity. 


Addifon. 
Dertru‘ous. adj. [defluus, Lat.] 
1. That flows down. 
2. That falls off. 4 
Deriv'x. n, f. [defluxus, Latin.}] Down- 
ward flow. 

Both bodies are clammy, and bridle the deflux 
of humours, without penning them in too much. 

Bacon. 
Derivu‘xion. n. fe [defluxio, Lat.) The 
flow of humours downwards. 

We fee that taking cold moveth loofenefs, by 
contraction of the fkin and outward parts ; and fo 
doth cold likewife caufe rheumis and defluxions from 
the head. Bacon. 

De’rry. adv. [from deft.] Dexteroully ; 
kkilfully. Obfolete. Properly deftly. 
„Lo, how finely the graces can it foot 
To the inftrument; 
They dauncen defly, and fingen fuore, 
In their merriment. Spenfer. 
Deroepa’ tion.» f [from defædus, Lat.) 
The act of making filthy; pollution. 
This is no Englith word; at leaft, to 
make it Englith, it thould be written 
defedation, 

What native unextinguifhable beauty muft be 
impreffed and inftincted through the whole, which 
the defeedation of fo many parts by a bad printer, 
and a worfe editor, could not hinder from hiniag 
forth ! Bentley. 

Derowcemenr. a. f {from force.) A 
withholding of lands and tenements by 
force from the right owner. 

To DEFORM. v. a upe, Lat.] 

x. To disfigure; to make ugly; to {poil 
the form of any thing. 

I that am curtail’d of all fsie proportion, 
Cheated of feature-by diffembling nature, 
Defirm'd, unfinifh'd, fent before my time 

‘ Into this breathing world, icarce half made up. 


Shakepeare, 
Wintry blaĝs i 
Deform the year delightlefs. Thomfon.| 
2. To difhonour ; to make ungraceful. > 
Old men with duft deform'’d their hoary hair. 
Dryden. 
oe) 


DEF 


‘Dero’rm. adj. ([deformis, Lat} Ugly; 


disfigured; of an irregular form. 
I did proclaim, ‘ 
That whofo kill’d that monfter moft deform, 
Should bave mine only daughter to his dame. 
Spenfer. 
So fpake the griefly terrors and in fhape, 
So {peaking and fo threatening, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform. 
Sight fo deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold? Milton. 


DEFORMATION. n. f. [deformatio, Lat.) | 


A defacing; a disfiguring. 
Dero’rMED. participial adj. Ugly ; want- 
ing natural beauty. | 
Dero RrmeEDLyY. adv. [from deform.) In 
an ugly manner. 
Dero’rmepness. w. f [from deformed.) 
Uplinefs ; a difagreeable form. 
Dero’raity. 2. f. [deformitas, Lat-] 
1. Uglinefs ; ill-favourednefs. 

1, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 
Unlefs to fpy my shadow in the fun, 
And defcant on mine own defermity. Shatefpeare. 

Prpper deformity feems not in the fiend 
So horrid as ia woman. Shakefpeare. 

Where fits deformity to mock my body, 

To fhape my legs of an unequal fize, 
To difproportion me in every parts 
Why ould not man, 
Retaining ftill divine fimilitude 
In part, from fuch deformities be free, 
And, for his Maker's image fake, exempt? Milt. 
2. Ridiculoufnefs; the quality of fome- 
thing worthy to be laughed at, or cen- 
fared. 

In comedy there is fomewhat more of the worfe 
likenefs to be taken, becsufe it is often to produce 
laughter, which is oceafioned by the fight of fome 
deformity. d Dryden, 

3. Irregularity; inordinatenefs. ' 


' 


Shakefpeare. 


No glory is more to be envied than that of due’ 


reforming either church or ftate, when deformities 
are fuch, that the perturbation andnovelty are not 
like to exceed the benefit of reforming. A. Charles. 


Dero’rsor. 2. f. [from forceur, Fr.) One 
that overcomes and cafteth out by force. 
A Jaw term. Blount. 


To DEFRAUD. ww. a. [defraudo, Latin.) 
To rob or deprive by a wile or trick 5 
to cheat; to cozen; to decetve; to be- 
guile: with of before the thing taken 
by fraud. p ¢ 

That no man go beyond and defraud his brother 
in any matter becaufe that the Lord is the aven- 
ger of all fuch, as we alfo have forewarned you 
and teitified. The. iv. 6. 

My fon, defraud not the poor of his living, and 
make not the needy eyes to wait long. 

Ecelus. iv. 1. 

Churches feem injured and defrauded of their 
right, when places, not fsnétified as they are, 
prevent then unneceffurily in that preeminence and 
honour. Hooker. 

There they, who brothers better claim difown, 
Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne 5 
Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold, 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden. 
But now he fiz'd Brifcis’ heav'nly charms, 
And cf my valour’s prize defrauds my arms. Pope. 

There is a portinn of our lives which every wile 
man miy juftly referve for his own particular ufe, 
without defrauding his native country. 

Derrauva tion. n. fi [defraudo, Lat.) 
Privation by fraud. 

Their impoftures are worfe than any other, 
deluding not only into pecuniary dfraxdaticns, 
but the irrepatable deceit of death. 

Browa's Vulgar Erreurs, 


Milton. | 


Dryden. | 


Des 
‘DEFRA UDER. m. f. [from defraud]. A 


deceiver ; one that cheats. 
The profligate in morals grow fevere, 
| Defrauders jut, and fycophants fincere. Blackmore. 
[To DEFRAY. ‘w. a. [defrayer, Fr.] To 
| bear the charges of; to difcharge ex- 
pences. 
He would, out of his own revenue, defray the 
charges belonging to the facrifices. 2 Aflac. ix. 16. 
it is eafy to lay a charge upon any town; but 
to forefee how the fame may be anfwered and 
defrayed, is the chief part of good advifement. 
Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
It is long fince any franger arrived in thia 
part, and therefore take ye no care; the fate 
will defray you all the time you ftay; ncither fall 
you ftay one day the lefs fur that. Bacon. 
Derra yer. x. f. [from defray.] One 
that difcharges expences. 
DEFRAYMENT. ”#. f. [from defray.] The 
payment of expences. 
DEFT. adj. [oxpe, Sax.] Obfolete, 
1. Neat; handfome ; fpruce. 
z. Proper; fitting. 
You go not the way to examine: you muft call 
the watch that are their accufers.—— 
—-—Y ea, marry, that’s the defict-way. Shake. 
3. Ready; dexterous. 
Loud fits of laughter feiz’d the guefts to fee 
The limping god fo def? at his new miniftry. 
Dryder. 
The wanton calf may fkip with many a bound, 
And my cur, Tray, play defeef? feats around. Gay. 
De'rrLY. adv. [from deft.) Obfolete. 
1. Neatly ; dexteroufly. 
Come, high or low, 
Thyfelf and office deftly how. Shak. Macbeth. 
2. In a fkilful manner. 
Young Colin Clout, a lad of peerlefs meed, 
Full well could dance, and deftly tune the reed. 


Gage 
DEFUNCT. adj. (defundus, Lat.] Dead; 
deceafed. z 
I therefore beg it not 
To pleafe the palate of my appetite; 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affeéts, 


In me defuné, and proper fatisfs€tion. Shalefp, 
Here entity and quiddity, Á 
The fouls of defuné bodies, fly. Hudibrae. 


Dervu'ncr. n. f [from the adjective.] 
One that is deceafed; a dead mau or 
woman, 

Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the defuné, or fleep upon thedead. Shak, 
In many cafes, the fearchers are able to report 
the opinion of the phyfician who was with the 
patient, as-they receive the fame from the triends 
of the defuné?. Graurt, 

Deru’ncrion. z. fi [from defund. ] 
Death. 

Nor did the French poffefs the Salique land 
Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After defunsiion of king Pharamond. Shakefprare. 

To DEFY’. a. a. [defier, Fr. from de fide 
decedere, or fome like phrafe, to fall 
from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, 
or infult. } 

1. To call to combat; to challenge, 

I once azain 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Nene 
Where feek retreat, aow innocence is fled? 
Safe in that guard, I durf even hell df ; 
Without it, tremble now when heav’n is nigh. 
Dryden. 
Agis, the Lycian, Repping forth with pride, 
Ta fingle fight the holdeit fue defied. Deydens 

2. To treat with contempt ; to flight. 

As many fools that ftand in better place, 
Garnifh'd like him, that for atrichfy word 
Defy the neater. Slakefpeares 
Ci Dery’, 


DEG 


Dery’. n. f. [from the verb.] A chal- 
lenge ; an invitation to fight: this is 
now hardly ufed. . 

At this the challenger, with fierce defy, 
His trumper founds; the challeng’d makes reply : 
With clangour rings the field, refoinds the vaulted 
zye Dryden. 

Dery'er. z f. [from defy.] A challenger; 
one that invites to fight; more properly 
defer, = 

God may revenge the affronts pnt upon them 
by fuch impudent defyers of both, as neither be- 
lieve a God, nor ought to be believed by man. 

Seurk. 

Dece’neracy. m f. [from degeneratio, 
Lat.] . 

x. A-departure from the virtue of our an- 
ceftors. , 

2. A defertion of that which is good. 


Tis we, we have contracted a great deal of 


weaknefs and impotency by our wilful degeneracy 

from goodnefs; but that grace, which tbe gofpel 
offers to us for our affiftance, is fufiicient for us. 

Tiliotfen. 

The ruin of a ftate is generally preceded by an 


univerfal degeneracy of manners, and contempt nf 


religion, which is entirely dur cafe at prefent. 
Swift. 
3. Meannefs. $ 
There Is a kind of flugeifh refignation, as well 
as poornefs and degeneracy of (pirit, in a ftate ot 
flavery. - Addifon. 
Jo DEGENERATE. w. n. [degencrare, 
Lat. degenerer, Fr. degenerar, Spanith. ] 
t. To fall from the virtue of anceltors. 
2. To fall from a more noble to a bafe 
ftate. 
When wit tranfgreffeth decency, it degenerates 
into iefolence and impiety. ‘Tilletfon. 
3. To fall from its kind; to grow wild 
or bafe. 
Moft of thofe fruits that ufe to be grafted, if 
they be fet of keroels or tones, degenerate. Bacon. 
DECE'NERATE. adj. [from the verb.) 
1. Unlike his anceftors; fallen from the 
virtue and merit of his anceftors. 
Thov art like enough 
To fight againft me unde: Piercy’s pay 5 
To dog his heels, and curt‘iy at his frowns, 
To thow huw moch thou art degenerate. Sbake/p. 
Yetshou haft greater cause to be 
Ahamd of them, than they of thee; 
Degenerate trom their ancient broad, 
Sace firf the court allow'd them food. Savift. 
2. Unwoithy ; bafe; departing from tts 
kind or nature, 
So all fhai. tun degen'rate, all deprav'd ; 
Jafice and tenverance, truth and faith, forgot ! 
One man except. Milton. 
When a man fo far becomes degenerate as to quit 
the principles of human nata:e, and to be 3 noxi- 
ous creature, there is commonly an injury done 
fume perfon or other. Locke. 
DEGE'NERATENESS. x. f. [from degene- 
rate | Degeneracy ; a being grown wild, 
or out of kind. 
Decewera rion. n.f. [from degenerate.) 
t. A deviation from the virtue of one’s 
ancefrrs, 
2. A falling from a moreexcellent fate to 
one of lefs worth, 
3. The thing changed from its primitive 
ftate. 

‘In plants, thefe tranfplantations are obvious ; 
as that of barley into oats, cf wheat into darnell ; 
and thule grains which generatiy arife among corn, 
a, cocklc, aracus, wgilops, and d'her degeneratinns. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


DEG 


Dece’werous. adj. [from degener, Lat.) 
t. Degenerated; fallen from the virtue 
aod merit of anceltors. A 
2. Vile; bafe; infamous; unworthy. 
Let rot the tumultuary violence-of fume men's 
immoderate demands ever betray me to that dege- 
«nerous and unmanly flavery, which fhonld make 
me ftrengthen them by my corfent. K- Charles. 
Shame, inftead of piety; reftrains them feom 
many bafe and degenerous practices. South. 
Degencrous paflion, an. for man too bafe, 
It feats its empire in the female race ; 
There rages, and, to make its blow fecure, 
Pots fatt'ry on, until the aim be fure. Dryden, 


Dece neRousty. adv. {from degenerous. | 
In a degenerate manner; baiely ; mean- 


DEG 


Well then, Coleville is your nams, a knight fs 

your degree, and your place the dale. Shake/pe ree 
i Degree being vizarded, 
Th’ unworthieft fhews as fairly in the mak. Slake 

This noble yoùth to madnefs lov’d a dame e 
Of high degree, Honoria avasther name. Dryden. 

g Farmers in degree; 
He a good hufband, a good houfewife the. Dydene 

But is no rank, no ftation, no degrees, 

Froin this contagions taint of forrow free? Pricre 
2. The comparative ftate and condition 
in which a thing is, 

The book of Wifdom noteth degrees of idolatry, 
making that of worthipping petty and vile idols 
more grofs tban fimply the worthipping of the crea> 
ture. Bacone 

As if there were degrees in infinite, 

And Heav'n itfelf had rather want perfection 
Than punifh toexcefs. Drydene 


How wounding a fpeétacle is it to fee heroes, 
like Herenles at the diftaff, thus degenercufly em- 
ployed ! Decay of Piety. 

Decturrrion. 2. f., [deglutition, Fr. 
from deglutio, Lat.] The aét or power 
of fwallowing. 

When the deg/utition is totally abolifhed, the 
patient may be nouriihed by clyfters. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Decrana’rion. x. f. (degradation, Fr.] 
1. A deprivation of dignity; difmifiion 


Poefy 
Admits of no degrees; but muft be fill 
Sublimely good, or defpicably ill, °  Rofcommor. 
3. -A ftep or preparation to any thing. "" 
Her firft degree was by fetting forth her beanties, 
truly in natnre not to be mifliked, bnt as much 
advanced to theeye, as abafed to the judgment, by 
arte Fi i Sidreye 
or the knowledge of myfelf might 
ring, 
Which to true wifdom is the firft degree. Davies. 


from office. 


his degree. 
2. Degeneracy ; bafencfs. 


now retain only the image of men. 


efficacy, or value. 


at that diftgnce from them. 
To DEGRADE. v. a. (degrader, Fr.) 


1. To put one from his degree ; to deprive 


him of his office, dignity, or title. 
He fhouid 2 
Be quite degraded, like a hedgeborn fwain 
‘Phat doth prefuine te boalt of gentie blood. 
Shakefpeare, 
2. Toleffen; to diminith the value of. 
Nor fhalt thou, by defcending to affume 
Man’s nature, leffen or degrade thine own. Milton. 
All higher knowledge in her prefence fails 
Degraded. s Ailton. 
3. To reduce from a higher to a lower 
ftare, with refpe& to qualities: as, gold 
is degraded into filver. p 
Decrava’tion. z. f. [from degravatus, 
of degravo, Lat.) The a&t of making 
heavy. Dia. 
DEGREE. ». f. [degré, Fr. from gradus, 
Lat.] 
te Quality; rank; ftation ; place of dig- 
‘nity, i 
It was my fortune, common to that age, 
To love a lady fair, of greatdegree, 
The which way born of noble parentage, 
And fet in highs feat of dignity. &penfir. 
T embrace willingly the ancient received courfe 
snd conveniency of that difvipline, which teacheth 
inferior degrees and orders in the-church of God. 
Hooker. 
Surely men af low depree are vanity, end men 
of Ingh degree are a lye: to be laid in the balance, 


they-are B.tegether diphter than vanity. 
: Pe ‘ Rate ixis g. 


The word degradation is commonly ufed to de- 
note a deprivation and removing of a man from 


Ayliffe. 


So deplorable is the degradation of our nature, 
that whereas before we bore the image of God, we 
South. 
3- Diminution, with refpe& to ftrength, 


4. [In painting.] A term made ufe of to 
exprefs the leflening and rendering con- 
fuied the appearance of diftant objects 
in a Jandfeape, fo as they may appear 
there as they would do to an eye placed 

Dia. 


4. Order of lineage; defcent of family. 
King Latinus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn author of his family. 
5. Orders or claffes. 

‘The feveral degrees of angels may probably have 
larger views, and be endowed with capacities able 
to fet before them, as in'one piéture, all theic paft 
knowledge at once. ~ Locks. 

6. Meafure; proportion. 

Tf all the parts are equally heard as loud as one 
another, they will tun you to that-degree, that 
you will fancy your ears were torn in pieces. Dryd. 

7- {In geometry.] The three hundred and, 
fixtieth part of the circumference of a 
circle. ‘The fpace of one degree in the 
heavens is accounted to anfwer to fixty 
«miles on earth, 2 

Jo minds and manners, twins. oppos’d we fee; 
In the fame fign, almoft the fame degree. Drydere 

‘To you who live in chill degree, 
As map informs, of fitty-three. Dryden. 

8. {In arithmetick.] A degree confifts-of 
three figures, viz. of three places, com- 
prehending units, tens, .and hundredg.: 
fo three hundred and fixty-five isad- 
bret. Cocker’s Arithmetich, 

9- The divifion of the lines upon feverat 
forts of mathematical inftraments. ~l 

10. [In mufick.] The intervals of founds, 
which are ufually marked by little lines. 


Dif. 
ut. (In philofophy..] Thexvehemence or 
‘flacknefs of the hot or,cold: quality, 

The fecond; third, and fourth degrees of heat are 
more eafily introduced than the firft: every one 
is both a preparative and a ftep tothenext. . Southe 

By Decrees. adv. Gradually ; by tittle 
and little. J á P 

Their bodies are exercifed jn all abilities both 
of doing and fnffering, and their'‘minds acquainted 
by degrees with danger. Sidney. 

Doth nor this etherial medium; in paGing Sut 
of water, glafs, eryftal, and -other compa& and 
denfe bodies, into empty fpaces, grow ‘denier and 
denfer by degrees? sWNetvten. 

Eaulting in triumph now fwell the bold notes; 
In broken air, trembling, the wild mufick floats; 

‘Vill, by degrees remote atid fmall, 
‘The ttrains decay, 
And meltaway, 

Ina dying, dying fall. 


Drydem 


Pope. 
A perion 


DEJ 


i A perfon who Is addicted to play or gaming, 
though he took but little delight in it at firft, $y 
degrees contracts a ftrong inclination towards it. 

Spectator, No. 447- 

Decusta’ tion. n.f. [degufatio, Latin. } 
A tafting. Die. 

Yo DEHO'RT. v. a. [debortor, Latin.] 
To diffuade; to advife to the contrary. 

One feverely deberted all his followers from 
proftituting mathematical principles unto common 
apprehenfion or practice. Wilkins. 

‘The apoftles vehemently debort vs from unbelief. 

Ward. 

Denorta rion. n. f. [from debortor, 
Latin.] Diffuafion ; a counfelling to the 
contrary ; advice againft fomething. 

. ‘The author of this epiftle, and the ret of the 
apoftles, do every where vehemently and carne? ly 
dehort from unbelief: did they never read thete 

_ debertations ? Ward on Infidelity. 

Deno’rratory. adj. [from dehorror, La- 
tin.] Belonging to diffuafion. 

Denorrer. x. f [from debort.] A dif- 
fuader ; an advifer to the contrary. 


DEICIDE. n. f. [from deus and cede, 
Latin.] The murder of God; the aĉ 
of killing God. Ic is only ufed in fpeak- 
ing of the death of our bleffed Saviour. 

Explaining how Perfcétion fuffer’d pain, 
Almighty laoguifh’d, and Eternal died ; 

How by her patient victor Death was flain, 
Andearth profan’d, yet blefs’d, withdeicide! Prior. 

To DEJE'CT. v. a. [dejicio, Latin.] 

1. To cał down; to afflit; to grieve; 
to deprefs ; to fink ; to difcourage ; to 
eruit.’ 

Well, I am your theme; you have the ftart of 
mes 1 am dejeffed; ignorance itfelf is a plummet 
o'er me; ufe me as you will. Skakefpeare. 

‘The loweft, moft dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands ftill in efperance ; lives not in fear! Shak. 

Nor think to die dejec?s my lofty miad; 

All that I dread is leaving you behiad ! Pope. 

z. To change the form with grief; to 
make to look fad. 

Eneas here beheld, of form divina, 

A godlike youth in glitt’ring armour fhine, 
With great Marcellus keeping equal pace, 
But gloomy were his eyes, dejefted was his face. 
5 ? Dryden. 

Drje’crT. adj. [ dejeZus, Latin.}] Caf 
down ; afflicted ; low-{pirited. 

I am of ladies moft deječt and wretched, 

That fuck'd the honey of his mufick vows. Shak. 

Dejecrepty. adv. [from dejed.} In a 
dejected manner ; fadly ; heavily. 

No man in that paflion doth look frongly, but 
dejeétedly : and that repulfion from the eyes di- 
verteth the fpirits, and gives heat more to the 
ears, and the parts by them. Bacon. 

Dejye’ctepness. a. f. [from dejeded.} 
The ftate of being calt down; a lownefs 
of fpirits. Dia. 

Deje ction. n, f. [dejedtion, French, from 
dejeio, Latin. ] : 

1. Lownefs of fpirits; melancholy; de- 
preflion of mind. 

j What befides 
Of forrow, and deječticn, aad defpair, 

Our frailty can fuftain, thy tidings bring. Milton. 

Deferted and aftonithed, he finks into utter de- 
jeétion ; and even hope itfelf is fwallowed up in de~ 
fpair. "e = Rogeri. 

2. Weaknefs; inability. 

The effeéta of an alkalefcent ftate, in any great 
degree, are thirft and a defection of appetite, which 
putrid things occafion more than any other. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


3. [In medicine.] 


Deje’cture. s. f [from dejed,] The ex- 


Deyera TION. n. f. [from dejero, Latin.] 
Detrica Tion. zf. (deification, Fr.] 
De'irorm. adj. [trom deus and forma, 


To DE'IFY. v. a. [deifier, French; from 


D MI 


Going to fool. 

The liver-thould continually feparate the choler 
from the blond, and empty it into the inteftines ; 
where there is good ufe for it, not only to provoke 
dgc&ion, but alfo to attenuate the chyle. 

Ray on the Creation. 


crement. 

A difcafe oppofite to fpiffitude is too great fluidi- 
ty, the fymptoms of which are excefs of animal 
feeretions; as of perfpiration, fweat, urine, liquid 
dejefturesy leannefs, weaknefs, and thirft. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


A taking of a folemn oath. Dia. 


The act of deifying, or making a god. 
Latin.] Ofa godlike form. 


deus and fio, Latia.] 

1. To make a god of; to adore as god ; 
to transfer into the number of the di- 
vinities. 

Daphois, the fields delight, the fhepherds love, 
Renown'd on earth, ard deified above.  Dryder. 
The feals of Julius Cafar, which we know vo 
be antique, have the ditar of Venus aver them, 
though they were all graven after his death, as a 
note that he was deified. Dryden. 
Perfuade the covetous man not to deify his 

muney, and the proud man not to adore himielf. 
South. 

Half cf thee 

Is deified before thy death, Prior. 

2. To praife exceflively; to extol one as 
if he were a god. 

He did again fo extol and deify the pnpe, as 
made all that he had faid in praile of his mafter 
and miftrefs feem temperate and paffable. Bacon. 


To DEIGN. w. u. [from daigner, Fr. of 


dignor, Latin.] To vouchfafe ; to think 
worthy. 

Deign to defeend now lower, and relate 
What may no lefs perhaps avail us known. Milton. 

O deign to vifit our forfaken feats, 

The moffy fountains, and the green retreats. Pope. 
To Deicn. vw. a. To grant; to permit; 
to allow. 

Now Sweno, Norway's king, craves compofition 5 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 

Till he difburs’d ten thoufand dollars. Shakefpeare. 
Dei’onine. u. f. [from deign.] A vonch- 
fafing ; a thinking worthy. 9 
To Der’NTEGRATE. v. 2, [from de and 
integro, Lat.] To take from the whole ; 
to {poil ; to diminifh. Dia. 
Dei’ panous. adj. [deiparus, Latin.] That 
brings forth a god; the epithet applied 
to the bleffed Virgin. Di&. 
DE'ISM. x. f. [deifine, French.] The opi- 
nion of thofe chatonly acknowledge one 
God, without the reception of any re- 
vealed religion. 

Deifm, or the principles of natural worship, are 
only the faint remnants or dying flames of revealed 
religion in the pofterity of Noah. Dryden. 

Dest. n. f. [deife, French.) A man who 
follows no particular religion, but only 
acknowledges the exiftence of God, 
without any other article of faith. 

In the fecond epiftle of St. Peter, certain geifs 
as they feem to have been, laughed at the prophecy 
of the day of judgment. Burnet. 

Der’srica.. adj. [from dei?.} Belonging 
to the herefy of the deifts. 


Weaknefs does not fall only to the fhare of 


chriftian writers, but to fome who have taken the 


pres 


pen in hand to fuppost the dejica! or antichri@ian 
icheme of our days. Watts 
De'rTY. n. f. [déité, French, from deitas, 
Latin: ] 
1. Divinity; the nature and effence of 
God. 

Some things he doth as God, becaufe his deity 
alone is the {pring from which they flow; fomo 
things as man, becaufe they iftue from his mere 
human nature ; fome things jointly as both God 
and man, becaufe both natures concur as prin- 
ciples thereunto. Lockers 

With what arms 
We mean to hold what ancienthy we claim 
Of deity, or empire. „Milton, 
2. A fabulous god; a term applied to 
the heathen gods and goddeffes. i 

Will you fuffer a temple, how poorly built 

f_ever, but yet a temple of your deity, to be razed ? 
Sidneys 

Give the gods a thankful facrifjce when it 
pleafeth their deities to take the wife of a man froin 
him. Shakeff cares 

3. The fuppofed divinity ofa heathen god; 
divine qualities. 

They on their former journey forward pafs, 
With pains far paffing that long wandering Greek, 
That for his love retufed deity. Spenfere 

Heard you not what an humble fuppliant 
Lord Haftings was to her for his delivery ? 
—Who humbly complaining to her city, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Sbakefpeare. 

By what reafon could the fame deity be denied 
unto Laurentia and Flora, which was given to 
Venus? Rakigh. 

Devacera Tton. 2. f [from delacero, 
Latin.] A tearing in pieces. Dia. 
DELACRYMA TION. 2. f. [delacrymatio, 
Latin.) A falling down of the humours ; 
the waterifhnefs of the eyes, or a weep- 
ing much. Dig. 
DELACTA TION. 2. f. [delafatio, Latin. ] 
A weaning from the breaft. Did. 
Dexa’psep. adj. [from delapfus, Latin.] 
[With phyficians.] Bearing or falling 
down. It is ufed in fpeaking of the 
womb, and the like. Dia. 
To DELATE. v.a. [from delatus, Latin. } 
1. To carry; to convey. 
Try cxaċhy the time wherein found is delated. 
Bacon. 
2. To accufe ; to inform againft. 
Detarion. n. f. [delatio, Latin.) 
1. A carriage ; conveyance. 

In delation of founds, the inclofure of them 

preferveth them, and canfeth them to be heard 


further. Bacon. 
Ir is certain, that the delation of light is in an 
inftant. Bacone 


There is a plain delation of the found from the 
teeth to the inftrument of hearing. Bacone 
2. An accufation ; an impeachment. 
DeLa'ror. n. f. [delator, Latin.) An 
aceufer; an informer. 

What were thefe harpies but flat:erers, delaters, 
and inexpleably covetous ? Sardys's Travels. 

Men have proved their own delators, and difco- 
vered their own moft important fecrets. 

Government of the Tongues 

No fooner was that fmall colony, wherewith the 
depopulated earth was to be replanted, come forth 
of the ark, but we meet with Cham, a delator to 
his own father, inviting his brethren to that exe- 
crable fpectacle of their parent's nakednefs. 

Government of the Tongue. 
To DELA'Y.~.a. [from delayer, French] 
1. To defer; to put off. 

And when the peuple faw that Mofes delayed to 
come down out of the mount, the people gathered 
themfelves together unto Aaron. Exed, axxii. t, 

Cyrus 


DEL, 


Cyrus he found, on him his foree effay'd ; 
For Heétorwas to the tenth year delay’d. Dryden. 
#. To binder; to frnftrate; to keep fuf- 
pended. 
3. To detain, ftop, or retard the courfe of. 
Thyrfis, whofe artful ftrains have oft aslay'd 
‘The buddling brook to bear his madrigal. Milton. 
She flies the town, and mixing with the throng 
nf madding matrons, bears the bride along : 
Wand'ring through woods and wilds, and devious 
ways, 
And with Tiefe arts the Trojan match delays. 
Dryden, 
Be mindful, goddefs, of thy promife made hy 
Muff fad Ulyfles ever be delay'd ? Pepe. 


Yo Deta’y. w.a. To ftop; to ceafe from 


action. 
There feem to be certain bounds to the quick- 
< nefs and fownels of the fucéeffion of thofe ideas 
one to another in our minds, beyond which they 
can neither delay nor haften. Locke. 
Dewar. a. f: [from the verb.] 
x. A deferring; procraftination; lingering 
inactivity. 
I have learn’d that fearful commenting 
Ts leaden fervitor to dull delay 5 
- Delay leads impotent and fnail-pactd beggary. 
Shakefpeare’s Rickard IIL 
The conduct of our lives, and the management 
of our great concerns, will not bear delay. Locke. 
z. Stay; flop. 
” | The-keeper charm’d, the chief without delay 
Pafs’d on, and took th’ irremeable way. Dryden. 
Deua’ver. n». f [from delay.| One that 
defers ; a putter off. 
DELECTABLE. adj. [delefabilis, Lat.] 
Pleafing ; delightful. 
Ev'ning now approach; , 
For we have alfo our ev'ning, and our morn 3 
We ours for change dedcfable, not neede Milton. 
He brought thee into this delicious grove, 
This garden planted with the trees of Goli 
DeleEakle both to behold and'tafte ! Milton. 
Some of his attributes, and the manifeftations 
thereof, are not only highly dele&fable to the in- 
tellective faculty, but are fvitably and eafily con- 
ceptible by ua, becaule apparent in his works 5 as 
his goodnefs, beneficence, wifdomy and power. 
Hale. 
The apple’s outward form, 
Deleftable, the witlefs fwain beguiles ; 
Till that with writhen mouth, and fpattering noite, 
He taftes the bitter morfel. Pbilips. 


DELECTABLENESs, n./. [from deleBable.] 
Delightfulnefs ; pleafanenefs. 

DELE'CTABLY, adv, Delightfully; plea- 
fantly. 

DeELEcTA‘Tion. a. fr (deleGatio, 
Pleafure; delight. 


Out break the teara for joy and delcfation. 


Sir T. Meore. 
To DELEGATE. v. a. [delegos Latin.] 
t. To fend away. 


2. To fend upon an embafly, 
3. To entruit; to commit to another’s 
power and jurifdidtion. ‘ 

As God hath imprinted h’s authority in feveral 
parts upon feveral ettates of men, as princes, pa- 
rents, fpiritual guides; fa he hath alto delegated 
and committed part of hiy care and providence 
unvs them. ` Tuylor. 

As God is the univerfal monarch, fo we have 
all the relation of fellow-fubjeéts to him 3 and 
can pretend no farther jurifdidtion over each 
other, than what he has delegated to ns. 

Dreay of Piety. 

Why does he wake the CoN coc, 4 

-And fill her willing lamp with hquid light; 

Commanding her, with delegated pow'rs, 

To beautify the world, andobiela the night? Prior. 


Wor. I. 


Lat.] 


. 


1. A mine; a quarry ; a pit dug. 


Dr, 


]4- To appoint judges to hear and deter- 


mine a particular caufe, 


DELEGATE, A.f. [delegatus, Latin.} A 


deputy ; a commiffioner ; a vicar ; any 
one that is fent to act for, or reprefent, 
another. 
If after her 
Any fhal live, which dare true good prefer, 
Ev'ry fuch perfon is her delegate, 
T’ accomplith that which fhould have been her 
fate. Donne. 
They muft he fevere exaétors of accounts from 
their delegates and minifters of juftice.’ Tayler. 
Let the young Auftrian then hèr terrours bear, 
Great as he is, her delegare in war. Prior. 
Ele by Jove, his agile of (way, i 
With joyoos pride the fummons I'd obey.- Pope. 


DELEGATE. adj. (delegatus, Latin.) De- 


puted; fent to act for, or reprefent, an- 
other. : 
Princes in judgment, and their delegate jodges, 
mait judge the caufes of all perfons uprightly and 
impartially, Taylor. 


De’Lecares [Court of]. 'A court wherein 


all caufes of appeal; by way of devolu- 
tion from either of the archbifhops, are 
decided. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 


Deneca’rion. x. fe [delegatiog Latin.] 
1. A fending away. 

2. A putting in commiffion. 

3- The affignment of a debt to another. 
Deven Ficau. adj. [delensficus,.Latin.j 


Having virtue to affuage or eafe pain. 


Dia, 
To DELETE. v. a. [from deko, Latin.] 


To blot our. >- Dig 


DELETE RIOUS. adj. [deleterius, Latin.] 


Deadly; deftructive ; of a poifonous 
quality. p nity, § 
Many things, neither deleterious by fubfance or 
quality, aré yet deftruétive by figure, or fome oc- 
cafional attivity. i Brown. 


De'LETERY. adj. [from deleterins, Latin.] 


Deitructive; deadly ; poifonous. 
Nor doctor epidemick, 
Though ftor'd with delevery med'cinety 
Which whofoever took is dead finery 
E'er fent fo vat a colony 


To both the under worlds as he. Hudibras. 


DELETION. x. fa [deletio, Latin.] 
1. A& of rafing or blotting out. 
2. A deftruétion. 


Indeed, if there be a total delien of every perfon 
of the oppofing party oc country, then the victory 
ia complete, becaute none remains to call it in 


-quettion.’ Hale 
Derr. Jay {from delpan, Saxon, to 
Detre. dig.] 


Yet could not fuch mings, without great pains 
and charges, if at all, be wrought: the delfs would 
be f» flown with waters, that na gins or machines 


* could fuffice to lay and keep them dry. 


Ray on the Creation. 


25 Farthen ware; connterfeit China ware 
h „made at Delft. 


> Thus barter hondur for a piece of dif?” 
No, ‘not tor China's wide domain itfett. u Smart, 


Deria Tion. x. fe {delibatio, Ehtin.] 


An effay ; a take. 


To DELIBERATE. vim: [aelibero, Liat.] 


To think, in order to choice ; to hefitate. 
A confiou’, wife, reflecting cavie, 
Which freely noves and aéts by reafon's laws 5 
That can delibcrate means ele€t, and find 
Their due conneétion with the end defign'd. 
: Blackmorr. 


DEL 


When love once pleads admiffion to our hearts, 
Jn Spite of all the virtue we can boat, 

The woman that deliberates is loft. Addifone 
Deus Berare. adj. [deliberatut, Latin.) 
1. Circumfpect ; wary; advifed; difcreet. 

Mott Grave-belly was deliberate, 

Not rafh like his acenufers,  Sbakgfpe Coriolanus, 
2. Slow; tedious ; not fudden ; gradual. 

Commonly it is for virtuous confiderations, that 
wifdom fo far prevaileth with men as to make 
them defirous of fow and deliberate death, again’ 
the itream of their fenfual inclination. Hooker. 

Echoes are fome more fudden, and chop again 
as foon as the voice is delivered 3 others are more 
deliberate, that is, give more fpace between the 
voice and the echo, which is -tawid by the local 
nearnefs or diftance. e Bacon. 

DELIBERATELY. adv. [from deliberate. ] 
1. Circumfpeétly ; advifedly ; warily. 

Be judges to a Hair of little indecencies; knows 
better chan any man what is not to he written 3 
and never hazards himfelf fo far as to fall, but 
plods.on deliberately ; and, as a grave man ought, 
is fure to put his Raff beforo him. “Dryden. 

2. Slowly; gradually. e 

Decivserarennss. 2. f. [from delibe- 

« rate.] Circumfpection ; warinefs ;_cool- 
nefs; caution, =— 

They would not ftay the fair produétion of aéts, 
dn the order, gravity, and deliberatenefs befitting sa 
parliament. > King Charles. 

DELIBERA TION. #. f. [deliberatio, Lat.] 

The act of deliberating ; thought "in 

order to choice. . : 

If mankindvhad no power to avoid ill or choofe 
good by free deliberation, it fhould never be guilty 
of any thing that was done. À 

d Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Dewi’perative, adj. (deliberations, La- 
tin.] Pertaining to deliberation ; apt 

‘to confider. . À 
Dani’serarive. 2. /. [from the adjec- 

tive.] The difcourfe in which a queftion 

is deliberated. 

In deliberatives, the point ia, what is evil; and 
of good, what is greater 3, and of evil, what is lefs. 

Bacen. 


DELICACY. n. /. [delicatefé, French, of 
delicie, Latin. 
1. Daintinefs ; pleafantnefs to the tafte. 
On hofpitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to choofe for delicacy befte 
2. Nicety in the choice of food. 
3. Any thing highly pleafing to the fenfes, 
ʻ Thefe delicacies, 
-F mean of tafte, fight, fmell, herbs, fruits, and 
flow'rs, 
Walks, and the melody of birds. Milton. 
4+ Softnefs ; elegant or feminine beauty. 
A man of goodly prefence, in whom ftrong 
making took not away delicacy, nor beauty fierce- 
nefs. 3 Sidney. 
5. Nicety; minute accuracy. 
Van Dyck has even excelled him in the dilicacy 
of his colouring, and in his cabinet pieces. Dryd. 
You may fee into the fpirit of them all, and 
form your pen from thole general notions and de- 
ficacy of thoughts and happy words. Filtone 
6. Neatnefs ; elegance of drefs. 
7- Politenefs of manners: contrary to 


groffne/s. 

8. Indulgence; gentle treatment. 
Perfuns born of families noble and rich, derive 
a weaknefs of conftitution from the eale und 
luxury of their anceftors, and the delicacy of their 
own education, ? Temples 
9- Tendernefs; fcrupuloufnels. 
Any zealous for promoting the intesci of tite 
country, muft conquer al! thot tendernefs and 
beh delicacy, 


Dilton, 
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dusg, which may wake him afraid of bing 
Spaken ill of. a Addigfen. 

10. Weaknefs of confitution, 

t1. Smallnefs; tenaity. 

De'vicare. adj. (delicat, French.) 

3. Nice; pleafing to the takte; of an 
agreeable favor. 

The chonfiag of a delizarr vefore a more ordi- 
guy dith, is ty bedone ss mter human aftions 
arc, in whiwh there are no degsera and precife 
natural Tinits defcribed. Tayler, 

2. Dainty; defirous of curions meats. 

4. Choice ; feleét; excellent. 

4- Pleafing to the fenfes. 

5- Fine; not coarle; confifling of {mall 
parts. 

At Mudhi bined paffeth through the lungs a 
tht at the body; the circulation is quicker, 
aed frat greater, and their teature is extremely 
dolare Arkuthnas in Alimenti. 

Ó. Of polite manners ; not grofs, or coarfe. 
4. Soft ; effeminate ; unable to bear hard- 
hips. 

Wieoefs this army, of fachmafs and charge, 
Let by a delicais and tender prince. ong 

Tender and dilicate perb mu needs be oft 
angry, they have fo many thingt ts trowble theri, 
which mére robult natures have little fenfs of. 

Eaten. 
2. Pure; clear. 


Where they moft treed and haunt, Ihave ob- 


ferv'd 
The sis is delicate. Shabdfprare. 

De'ricatery. adv. [from delicate.} 

3. Beautifully ; with foft elegance. 

That which will dittingwith his Ayle from all 
erher poets, is the elegance of his words, and the 
ramerou'nefs of his verfes these is nothing fo 
delicately turned in all the Roman language. Drjd. 

Ladies like variegated tulips how, 

"Tis to their changes half their charms wowe; 
Soch happy fpa the nice wimirer take, 
Fine by defect, and delicately week. 

z. Finely ; not coarlely. 

3. Dainiily. 

Eat not delicately, or nicely; that is, be not 
troublefome to thyself Gr others in the choice of 
thy meats, or the delicacy Of thy fauces, Tagle. 

4. Choicely. 

5- Politely. 

6. Effeminately, 

De'vicatexess, n f [from | 
The flate of being delicate; tender- 
nefs; fofinels ; effeminacy. 

The delicate womaa among you wrald not ad- 
venture to fet the fole nf her foot uga the ground, 
for delicatencfs and tendernefe. Deal. sivih. 55. 


De'ricates. nefe [from delicate.} Nice- 


ties; raritics ; that which is choice and 
dainty. 


Pepe. 


The thepkerd's homely carts, 
Mis cold thin drisk out of his leather bottle, 
All whieh freure and fweetly he enjoys, 
Are far beyond a prince's delicate  Shakefprare. 
They theic“appetites not only feed 
With delicates of leaves and marthy weed, 
But with thy fickle reap the rankef land. Dryden. 
With sbfinence all delicates he fees, 
And can regale bimtelf with toaft and cheefe. 
King’s Coekery. 
Devices. n. f. pl. (delice, Latin.) Plea- 
nes. This word is merely French, 
And now he bas pour’d out his idie mind 
In dairty delices and beth joys, 
Having his warlike weapons cat behind, 
And flowers in pleafuces and vain pleafing toys. 
; Spenfer. 
Dzi cious. adj. (delicieux, French, from 
delicats, Latin.) Sweet; delicate; that 
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affords delight; agreeable ; charming ; 
rateful to the fenfe or mind. 

It is highly probable, that upon Adama y dife- 
dience Almighty God chafed him vot of Parafie, 
the faireft and moft delicius part of the earth, into 
forme other the molt barren and unpicafant. 

Weadwerd. 

In his lat howrs his cofy wit difplay 5 

Like the rich frait be begs, deli.s:ws im decay. 
Smash. 

Still oa chat brea enamour’d let me Hie, 

Si drink dilimi paisa from thy eye. Poe 
Dexi‘crousiy. adv. [from delicicus. } 
Sweetly ; pleafantly ; delightfully. 
Iw mëch Me bath plaMfies MAAF and Kved 
ddicrmfly, $4 mach vatmert and furrow pve her 
Rev. 1% i. Je 
Desiciouswess. 2. J. [from delicrous.] 
Delight; pleafure ; joy.’ 
Tie farsh Woncy 
Is leathfome in its wan ddi icufneft, 
And in the tafe confounds the appetite. Shade. 

Let no man judge of bissfelf, urof the Liefings 
and efficacy of the facrament itfelf, by any fentsbe 
selith, by the gut and dehcicufocfs, which he fome- 
times percsives, and at other times doci pot per- 
ceive. _ Tayler, 

Devica’rion.a.f. (deligatio, Latin.) A 
binding up in chirurgery. 

The third intention is deligation, or retaining 
the parte fo joined wgethers ~~ Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Dexi’cut. a: fe (delice, French, from 
deleéter, Latin.) - ; 
3. Joy; content ; fatisfaction. 
1 Saul commanded his fervants, faying, common: 
with David fecretly, and fay, beheld the king hath 
digk in ther, and ail bis fesvants Jove thee, 
1 Sam. xviii 22. 
2, That which gives delight. 
» Come, fifters, chear we ap bis fprightt, 
And thew tbe beh of our delights s 
We'll charm the air to give a found, 
While you perform your antick sound. Shabefpe 

Titor Vefpafian waa rot more Ue delybe of 
hidinaa kind: the univerfa) empire made tym only 
more known, and more powerful, bat could not 
make him more beloved. Dryden. 

She war bis care, his hope, and Wis delizés 3 
Mok inhisthought, and ever io his fight.  Dryd. 

To DELVGHT. v. a. (deleBor, Latin.) 
To pleafe; to content; to fatisfy; to 
afford pleafure. 

Tle princes delighting their conceits with iron- 
firming their Knowledge, fering wherein the fcz- 
difcipline differed from ie land-fervice, N34 pleal- 
ing efitertainment. ztje 

Delgbe chyfelf a\fo in the Lord, and he Mall 
give thee thedchres of thineheart. Vf. xaxviis 4. 

Pons infckts, whereof fome are bres, delighted 
with fawer, and their (wretnefs; others beetles, 
delighted with othes kinds gf viands. Locke. 

fe heard, he took, and pouring, down histhroat, 
Delighted, frihl'd the large luxurious draught. Pepe. 

To Deriaur. v, n, To have delight or 
pieafure in. Jt is followed by én. 

Doth my lord, the king, delighe in thie thing? 

2 Sam, xxi7. 

Biefled iv the man that feareth the Lord, that 
delizk terh greatly in his commandments. 

Mfalm critic te 

Dexi’cutvur. adj. (from igh and 

sell) Pleafant ; charming ; full of de- 

light. 

de wis given to {paring in fo immeafurable fort, 

that he did not only bar himéelf from the delip bs- 
ful, sot aimh from the necefTary, ufe therevt. 

Sidney. 

No {pring nor lammer, om the mountain feen, 
Seniies with gay frosts or with delightful greens 
j Addifon. 

DexscuTtrut.y.adv.Pleafantly; charm- 
ingly; with delight. 


Deni’ cursomeness. n. fe 
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O vake! once teard 
Delight ful J, increafe sod miskipiy 4 
Nors deann to hear! 4. Mina, 
DELVGHTEULKESS. m f. th, delight} 
Pleafure ; comfort ; farifaQuon. 

But cur defirentyraonical extortion 
Doth force uv there wofet osr chief delight fulnefr, 
Where bat a vong place is all cur portion, 

Sidney, 

This deck ews the excellency of the objet, 
bo: doh not Mpgerner take away the deizhtfulnefs 
of the k reader. Tilloifon. 

Detscureowr. adj. [from delight. ] 
Pleafanc; delightful. 

The words chemiclves being fo ancient, th 
knitting of them fo fhost and intricz z, and th 
whole periols and compafe of his {peecl fo detigbr- 
Some for taz riunsnels, and fo grave fur the ftrange- 
pele. Spenfere 

Ged has farnified every one with the fame 
means of exchanging hunger and tiri for deligbr- 
Some vigar. Grows 


Dari’ cutsomeny. adv. (from delight. 


feme.| Pleafandy; in a delightful man- 
ner. 

from de- 
lightfome.) Pleafantnefs ; delightfulnefs. 


To DELYNEATE. v. a. [delineo, Latin.} 


1. To make the frit draught of a thing ; 
to defign 5 to ketch. 


2. To paint; to reprefent a true likenefs 


in a picture. : 
The Keentia piftoria is very larges with the 
fame seafon they may delincate old Neftos live 
Adonis, Wecuba with Helen's face, and Time 
with Abfalorn's head. Brown. 


3. To defcribe; to fet forth in a tively 


manner. * " 
If follweth, to delinear the regi in whitch Gad 
firt planted his delightful garden. Ralizh. 
1 havenot here time to defineatt to you the gks- 
res of God's heavenly kingdom; nor, dy 
could I tell you, if 1 4 p what the happiness of 
that place and postion it. Brahe. 
Dettnea tion. n.f. (delineatio, Latin.] 
‘The firk draught of a thing. 
In the orthographical'fchemes, there thoul'™tc 
a trez delineation, and the jul dimenhons. 
Mortimer. 


Derr wiment. af. [delinimentum, Lat] 


A mitigating, or aflaazing. Dia. 
DELINQUENCY. oF [ delinguentia, 
Latin.] A fault; a failure in duty; a 
raifdeed. 
They never pon'th the grese and moft intole- 
sable delinquency of the tumalts, and theiresciters. 
King Charlese 
Can 
Thy years determine like the age of msn, | 
Tha: thou fhould'R my delinquencies exquire, 
Aad with variety of tortures tire ? 
Sandy's Paraplirafe of Seb. 
A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or 
jurifasction where the delinquency was committed 
by hirn. Ayl fes 
Detisnquexr. n. f. [from delinguens, 
Latin.] An offender; onc that has com- 
mitted a crime or fault. l 
Such an envious fste, 
That poner will acute the mazifirate 
‘Shan the definguent g ard will rather grieve 
The treafon is not acted, than believe. mn o fine 
All ruined, not by wsr, or any other difaiter, 
but by juflice and fentence, avdelinguents andveri- 
minals. Haven. 
He had, upon frivolous formifes, been fent for 
asade/inguent, and been broughitupen his knees, 


Deyn, 
To DE‘LIQUATE. v. ae sas at] 
‘To melt; to be diffolved, ; 

t 
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It will be refolved into a liquor very analogous 
ta that which the chymifts make of fale of tartar, 
left In moift cellars to deliguare. Boyle. 

Such an ebullition aswe fee made by the mix- 
ture of Pme che liquors, as oi! of vitriol and 
dcliquated Fal COE tartar. Cudavorth. 

Devrqua’ tion. n. f. [deliquatio, Latin. ] 
A melting; a diflolving. 
DELI'QUIUM, n. J. (Latin. A chymical 
term.] A diflillation by diffolving any 
calcined matter, by hanging it up in 
moift cellars, into a lixivious humour. 
Did, 
DELIRAMENT. n.f. [deliramentum, La- 
tin.) A doting or foolifh fancy. Dia. 
To DELVRATE. v. n. [deliro, Latin. ] 
"T'o dote; torave; to talk or att idly. 
~ Dia. 
Devrratrion. n, f. (deliratio, Latin. ] 
Dotage; folly ; madnefs. Did. 
DeLi RIOUS. adj. [delirius, Lat.] Light- 
headed ; raving; doting. 
‘The people about him faid he had been for fome 
hours delirious; but when I faw him he had his 
underftanding as well as ever 1 knew. Swift. 
* On bed 
Delirious flung, fleep from his pillow Aier, Thomfon, 
DELIRIUM. 'n. J. (Latin.] Alienation 
of mind; dotage. 

‘Too great alacrity and promptneft in anfwering, 
efpecially in perfons naturally of another temper, 
is a fign of an approaching delirium and in s 
feverith delirium vhere is a tmall ioflammation of 
the brains alrbuthnoe in Diet. 

Detitica tion. n f. [from delitigo, La- 
tin.] A Itriving; achiding ; a contend- 
ing. y Dis. 

Jo DELIVER. v. a. [delivrer, French. ] 

1. To fet free; to releafe, 

Thur the the captive did deliver 5 

+ The captive thus gave up his quiver. 

2. To fave; to refcue. 

Derler me, O my God, out of the hand of the 
wicked, out of the hand of the unrighteous and 
cruel nian. Pfalm zaie 4. 

1 was ike to be apprehended for the witch ot 
Brainford; but that my admirable dex‘erity of 
wit, counterfeiting the action of an old woman, 
delivered me. z Shakefpeare. 

3- To Surrender ; to put into one’s hands ; 
to refign; to give up; to yicld. 

In any cafe thou fhalt deliver him the pledge 
again when she fun gecth dawn. eur. xxiv. 32. 

And David faid to him, canft thou bring me 
down to this company? And he faid, fwear unto 
me by God, that thou wilt neither kill me, nor 
Delidir me into the Pandy of my matter, and I 
will tring thee down to this company. 1. Sum. 

Whey obeyed not thy commandments, where- 
fore thou batt delivered us for a fpnil, and unto 
captivity. Tbs tise. 

4. To give; to offer; to prefent. 

Now therefore sec*tse no more money af your 
aequdintancey but delrver it bor the breaches ol the 
houfe. 2: Kings. 

Thou thalt deliver Pharaoh's emp into his hand, 
after the former macer, when thou wait his 
butler. Gen al 1% 

Te wea no wonder tha? they, whoowt foch a 
time could be corrupemiro frame aod deliver Pich 
a petition, wuld not berefmed by foch an an- 
fuer. Dryden. 

5. ‘To caft away; to tiirow off. 
Charm’d with that wirtWous craoghe, th‘ ex- 
aited mind 
All lenf: of woe deliver sa the 0/04, 
G. To diiburden 2 woman ot a child, 
On herfright and iira, 
She is formething before her ume die ered. 
Shubelpeare. 


Prier. 


Pipe. 
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Tolly was long cre he could be difivercd of a 

few verfes, and thule poor ones ton. Peachum, 

7. To fpeak; to tell; to relate; to utter ; 

to pronounce. 
A mirth-moving jeft, 

Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expofitor, ‘ 
Delivers in fuch apt and graciuus words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. 

Tell me your highne(s' pleafure, 

What from your grace 1 fhall deliver to him. Shak. 

l knew a clergyman who appeared to deliver his 
fermon without lonking into he notes, Swift. 

8. Toexert in motion. Not in ufe. 

Procles fecmed fo to overrun his age in frength, 
that Mufiderus could not perform any ation on 
horfe or foot more ftrongly, or deliver that ftrength 
more nimbly. Sidory. 

To DELIVER over. v, a. 
t. To put into another’s hands; to leave 
to the difcretion of another, 

Deliver me not ever unto the will of mine ene- 
mies; for falfe witneffes.are rifen up againit me, 
and fuch as breathe out cruelty. © Pjalm xxvii. 12. 

The conftables have delivered her over tu me, 
and the fhall have whipping enough, J warrant 
here d Sbakefpeare. 

z, To give from hand to hand; to tranf- 
init, * 

If a true account may be expected by future 
agrs from the prefent, your lordihip wil be deliver- 
ed cuer to pofterity In a faher character than] have 


Shakefp. 


given. Dryden. 
To Devi’ver up. v. a. To furrender; to 
give up. 


He that fpared not his own fon, but delivered 
him op for us all, how fhallhe not, with him alfo, 
ficely give us ali chinpa ? Rem. viii. 32. 

Are the cities, thar I got with wounds, 
Deliucr'd up again witli peaceful words? Shakefp. 

lappy having fuch a fon, 
That would deliver up his greatnefs fo 
Into the hand of juftice. Shakelpeare. 
DELIVERANCE. a. S. (delivrance, Fr. 
1. The a& of freeing from captivity, 
flavery, or any oppreffion; refcue. 

He hath (ent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recover. 
ing of fight to the blind, to fet at liberty chofe that 
are bound. Lute, ly. 18. 

O God, command deliverances for Jacub. 

Pfaln xliv. 4. 

Whate'er befalls, your life fall be miy carey 

One death or one dela'rance we will (rare. Dry. 
2. The a& of delivering a thing to an- 
other: now commonly called delivery. 

3. The a& of bringing children. 
Ne'er mcther 
Rejoic'd deliverance more. Shakefpeare, 

People have a fuperttitious belief, that in the 

labour of women it helpeth to the cafy deliverance, 

, Bacon. 

4. The a& of {peaking ; utterance ; pro- 
nunciation: now commonly delivery. 

If ferionfly | may convey my thoughts 
In thie my light deliverance, L have fpoke 
With one that In her fex, her yeare prutcilinn, 
Wifdom and conftancy, hath amaz'd me more 

Thao L dare blame my weaknefs. 

Shabefpeare's All's well tbat ends well. 
Deurverer. a. f [from deliver.) 
t. Afaver; arefcuer; apreferver; are- 
leufer, 

lt doth narably fet forth the confent of all na- 
tion! aad ages, in the approbution ef the eatizpare 
ing ard debelating of gianti, monfers, and foreign 
tyrants, not only as lawful, but 33 rnevitorious 
even af divine honayrs and thie, although the de> 
fiarerer daras fram the one end of the world unto 
the other. Bacon. 


Ry that feed 
Dy meant thy great Delywcriry who fall broife 
The ferpent's head. Milton. 


DIDIE 


Andrew Doria has a ftatuc eredted to him at the 
entrance of the doge’s palace, with-the glorisus 
title of deliverer of the commonwealth. Addin. 

Him their delwercr Europe does confels ; 

All tongues extol him, all religions blefs. Halifax. 
z. A relater; one that communicates 
fomething by {peech or writing. 

Divers chymical experiments, delivered by fober 
authors, have been believed faife, only becaule the 
menitruums were not as highly re@ified, or cx- 
quifitely depurated, as thofe that were ufed by the 
delivevers of thofe experiments. Boyle. 

Deur’very. z. f. [from the verb.] 
1. The ad of delivering. 
2. Releafe; refcue; faving. 
e He iwore, with fobs, 
That he would labonr my deliverys Shakepeare, 
3. Afurrender; a& of giving up. 
After the delivery of your royal father's perfon 
t into the hands of the army, J undertaking to the 
queen mother, that I would find fome means to 
geraccefa to him, fhewas pleafed to fend me. Derk. 

Nor did he in any degree contribute to the de- 
livery of his hnufe, which was at firt imagined, 
hecaufe It was fo ill, or not at all, defended. 

à Clarendon. 
4. Utterance; pronunciation ; fpeech, 

We allege what the feriptures themfelves do 
ufually fpeak, for the faving force of the word of 
Ged; not with reftraintto any certain kind of de- 
livery, but how(oever the fame Mall chance ta be 
made ‘known, Hocker, 

I was charmed with the gracefolnefs of his. 
figure and delivery, as well as with his difcourfes. 


Addifon. 
5. Ufe of the limbs; aktivity. 

Mofidorus could not perform any action ‘on 
horfe or font more ftrongly, or deliver that, trenyth 
more nimbly, or become the delivery muse graces 
fully, or employ all more virtuoufly. * Sidney. 

The earl was the taller, and much the ronger 3 
bur the deke had the neater limbs, and freer dg- 
We Wotton. 

G. Childbirth. 

Like as a woman with child, that draweth near 

the time of hee delivery, is In pain, and erleth out. 

1 Ifiiaby xavi, 7e 

Dert. n.f. [from dal, Dutch.] A pit; a 

hole in the ground; any cavity in'the 

earth, wider than a ditch and narrower 
than a valley. Obfolete. 

‘The while, the fame eet ewe, 

Whofe clouted leg her hort doth thew, 

Fell headlong into a dell. Spenfers 

l know cach lane, and every alley greeny 
Dingle, nr buthy dell, of this wild wonde Mitton, 

Bur, foes ta fun-fhine, moft they took dvlight 
Jn delis and dales, conceal’d from human fight. 

Tickell, 

Derri, m f [from Delft, the name of 

the capital of Delftland.} A, fine fort of 
carthen ware, 

A fapper “any of her(rlf; 

Five nnthinga)n five plutes ut diffe Ravift. 

De’urorpg. ys [from dita, the foush 
letter of the Greek alphabet; fo called 
by reafon of its refembling this letter. ] 
An epithet applied ton triangular mul- 
cle arifing from the clavicula, and froin 
the procefs of the fame, whofe action is to 
raife the arm upward, 

Cur fill mare of the d-/tolds mufele, and carry 
the arm backward. Sharp's Surgery. 

Detu’oanwe. adj. {from delude] Liable 
to be deceived ; that is cafily impofed 
on: rather deludible. 

Not well) undesthauding ounifciences he E not 
fu ready to deceive hirit, as p fallity unto bins 
whofe cogitation is no ways de‘udubl 

Rrown's Vulgar Bireuri, 
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Jo DELUDE. v. a. [deludo, Lat.) 
1. To beguile ; to cheat; todeceive; to 
impofe on. ' 
O, give me leave, J have deluded ym 5 
"Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke. 
Sbukefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Let not the Trojans, with a teign'd pretence 
Of protfer'd peace, defede the Siatian princes Dryd. 
2. To difappoint; to freftrate. 
Detu’ner. n. f. [from delude.) A be- 
guiler; a deceiver; an impoftor; a 
cheat ; a falfe pretender. 
Say, flatterer, fay, all fair deluder focal; 
Anfwer me this, ere yet my heart docs break. — 
i Granville. 
And thus the fweet deluders tune their fong. 
Tope. 
To DELVE. v. a. [belpan, Sax, delven, 
Dutch; perhaps from dagag, a hog. 
Jenius., , 
1. To dig; to open the ground with a 
Spade. 
. Itthallgohard, 
But J will delve one yard below the mines, 
And blow them at che moon. Shakefpeare. 
Delve of convenient depth your thrafhing floor; 
With temper'd clay then fill and face it o'er. 
Dryden. 
The filthy fwine with delving {nowt 
The ronted foret undermine. Philips. 
2. To fathom; to fft; to found one’s 
opinion. Figuratively. 
What's his name and birth ? 
—I cannot delve him tu thé root: his father 
Was call'd Sicifius. Sbakelpeare. 
Deve. a. f eer the verb.} A ditch; 
a pit; a pittal; aden; a cave. 
He by and by 
His feeble feet dirc&tcd to the cry; 
Which to that hady delve him brought at laft, 
Where Mammon erft did fun his treafury. Spenfer. 
Such alight and metcled dance 
Saw you never yet in France; 
< And by leadmen, for the nonce, 
That turo round like grindle-ftones, y 
Which they dig out fro’ the delves, 
For their bairns bread, wives, and feives. 
Ben Fenfon. 
A certain quantity of 
coals dug in the mine or pit. => Did. 
De'tver. n.f. [from delve.] A digger; 
sone that opens the ground with a fpade. 
DE‘LUGE. %7. S- [deluge, Fr. from dilu- 
vium, Lat.] - . 
1. A general inundation; laying entirely 
under water, 
The apoftie doth plaisly intimate, that the old 


Derve of Coals. 


world was futjcé to perith by a deluge, as this is f 


fubjeét to perith by conflagration. Burnet’s Theory. 
2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of 
asiver. 
But if with bays and dams they ftrive to furce 
His channel to a new or narrow courfe, 
No longer then within his banks he dwells, 
Fir to a torrent, then a deluge, fwells a Derbam. 
3. Any fudden and refiitlefs calamity. 
To Da’Lucs. v. a. [frem the noun.) 
1. To drown; to lay totally under water. 
The reftlefs fload the land would overflow, 
By which the de/ug'd carth would ufelefs grow. 
Blackmore. 
Strill the bartering waves rufi in 
Imp'acable, till delug'd by the foam, . 
The fip finks, fuund’ring in the valf abys. 
Pili: se 
2. To overwhelm; to caufe to- fink Wider 
the weight of any calamity. 
At length cnriuption, like a ge‘icral focd, 
Shall deluge ail. Pope. 
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Deru'siox. n. /. [deky Lat.J 

1. The att of deluding; acheat; guile; 
deceit; treachery; fraud; collafion; 
falfehood. 

2. The Rate of one deluded. 

3. A falfe reprefentation; illufion; er- 
rour; a chimerical thought. 

Who therefore feeks in thefe 

True wifdor, finds her not, or by defufion. Milton. 

I, waking, view'd with grief the rifing fun, 

And fondly mourn’d the dear deuffon gone. Prior. 
Denu’sive. adj. [from delujus,sSat.] Apt 
to deceive; beguiling; impofing on. 

When, fird with paflion, we attack the fair, 
Delufive ghs and brittle vows we bear. Prier. 

The happy whimfey you purfue, 

Till you at length believe it true; 

Caught by yeur own delufine art, 

You fancy firft, and then affert. Prior. 

While the bafe and groveling multitude were 
liftening to the delufive deities, thofe of a more 
erect afpect and exalted fpirir feparated themfelves 
fiom the reft. Tatler, N° 81. 

Pheenomena fo delufrvr, that it is very hard to 
efcape impofition and iniftake. Woodward. 

Detu’sory. adj: [from delufus, Latin.] 

Apt to deceive. , 

This confidence is foanded on no better founda- 
tion than a delufory prejudice. Glanville. 

De‘Macocus. am f. [Mpayoy®.] A 
tingleader of the rabble ; a popular and 
factious orator. 

. Who were the chief demagogues and patrons of 
tumults, ta fend forthem, to flatter and embolden 
them. King Charles. 

A plaufible, infignificant word, in the mouth of 
an expert demagogue, is a dangerous and dreadful 
weapon. South. 

Demofthenes and Cicero, though each ef them 
a leader, or, as the Greeks called it, a demapogne, 
in a popular ftate, yet feem to differ in their 
practice. Swift. 

DEMAIN. 
DENEAN. 
Deme‘sne. 
t. That land which a man holds origi- 
nally of himfelf, called dominium by the 
civilians, and oppofed to feodum, or fee, 

which fignifies thofe that are held of a 
fuperior lord, Itis fometimes ufed alfo 
for a diltinétion between thofe lands that 
the lord of the manor has in his own 
hands, or in the hands of his Icfee, 
demifed or let upon a rent for a term of 
years or life, and fuch other lands ap- 
pertaining to the faid manor as belong 

to free or copyholders, Phillips. 

2. Eftate iu land. 
Having now provided 

A gentleman of nob!e parentage, 

Of fair demefurs, youthtul, and nobly allied. Stak. 

That earldom indeed had a royal jurifdi&ion 
and feigniory, though the lands of that county in 
demefne werc poficifed for the moft part by the an- 
cient inhoritors. Davies. 

3. Land adjoining to the manfion, kept 
in the lord’s own hand. 

Thole acts fur planting foreft trees have hither- 
to been wholly ineffectual, except about the de- 
nicfics of a few gentlemen; and even there, in 
general, very unfkilfully made. Sawiji. 

To DEMAND. v.a. [demander, Fr.] 
r. ‘To claim ; to afk for with authority. 

The pound of Keth, which J demand of han, 

Is dearly bought; "tis mine, and J will have it. 
` x f ı Shakefpeare. 

2. To queftion; to interrogate. ‘ 
And when Uriah was come unto him, David 


t 


n. f. (domaine, French.] 
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demanded of him how Joab did, and how the peapte 
did, and how the war profpered ? 2 Sam xi. 9+ 

If any friend of Cafar's demand why Brutus 
rofe againft Cafar, this is my anfwer: Not tha 
T loved Carfar lefs, but that I loved Rome more. 

Sbakefpearce - 
Young one, 
Inform us of thy fortunes 3 tor, it feems, 
They crave to be demanded. Shakelpeare. 

The oracle of Apollo being demanded, when the 
war and mifery of Greece fhould have an end, 
replied, When they would double the altar in De- 
los, which was of a cubick form. 

1 Peacham en Geometrye 

3. [In law.] To profecute in a real aétion.- 

Dema’no. n. f. [demande, French.] 

t. A claim; a challenging; the atking 
of any thing with authority. - 

This matter is by the decree of the watchersy 
and the demand by the word of the holy ones. < 

Dan. iv. 17. 
| Giving vent, gives life and ftrength, to our ap-- 
petites; and he that has the confidence ta turn 
his withes into demands, will be but a little way 
from thinkiag he ought to obtain them, Locke. 
2. A queftion ; an interrogation. 
3. The calling for a thing in order to 
purchafe it. 

My bookfeller tells me, the demand for thofe my 

Papers increafes daily. - 3 Addifone. 
4. [In law.] The aking of what is due. 
It hath alfo a proper fignification diftin- 
guifhed from plaint ; for all civil ac- 
tions are purfued either by demands or 
plaints, and the purfuer is called de- 
mandant or plaintiff. There are two 
manners of demands, the ope of deed, 
the other in law: in deed, as in every, 
precipe, there is exprefs demand; in 
law, as every entry in land-diftrefs for 
rent, taking or feifing of goods, and 
fuch like aéts, which may be done with- 
out any words, are demands in law. 
Blount. 
Dema’nvdanre. adj. [from demand. } 
That may be demanded; requefted 5. 
afked for. 

All fums cemandable, fur licence of alienation 
to be made of lands holden.in chief, have been 
ftayed in the way to the hanarer. Bacon. 

Dema’x vant, n. f [from demand.] 
1. He who is aétor or plaintiff in a real 
action, becanfe he demandeth lands. 
Coke. 
z. A plaintiff; one that demands redrefs, 

One of the witneffes depofed, that dining on a 
Sunday with the demandant, whofe wife had fat 
below the fquire’s lady at church, the the faid wife 
dropped fome exprefhons, as if fie thought her 
hufband ought to be knighted. Speéators 

DEMANDER. n. f. [demandeur, Fr.] 

t. One that requires a thing with autho~ 
rity. 

2. One that afks a quefion. 

3. One that afks for a thing in order to 
purchafe it. 

They grow very faft and fat, which alfo bettereth 


their talte, and deliverech them to the demanders 
ready ufe at all (cafons. Carew. 


4 A dunner; one that demands a debt. : 
Deme’an. a. f. [from demener, Fr.] A 
mien; prefence; carriage; demean- 
our; deportment. 
At his feet, with forrowfal domean, 
And deadly hue, an aemed corfe did lies  Speafer, 
To DEMIAN. w. a. [from demener, Fr.] 
t. To behave; to carry one’s felf. 
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Demi-cannon Ordinary. A great gun 
fix inches four eighths diameter in the 
bore, twelve foot long. It carries a 
fhot fix inches one fixth diameter, and 
thirty-two pounds weight. 

Demi-cawnow of the greate?t Size. A 

un fix inches and fix eighth parts dia- 
meter in the bore, twelve foot long. It 
carries a ball of fix inches five eighths 
diameter, and thirty-fix pounds weight. 
Dia. 
What! this a fleeve? "tis like a demi-cannon. 
Shakefpeare. 
Ten engines, that fhall be of equal force cither 
to a cannon or demi-cannon, culverin or demi-cul- 
verin, may be framed at the fame price that one of 
thefe will amonnt to. Wilkins. 

Demi-cunverin. n.f. [demi and culve- 
rin.) 

Demi-cunverin of the lowef Size. A 
gun four inches two eighths diameter in 
the bore, and ten foot long. It carries 
a ball four inches diameter, and nine 
pounds weight. Dia. 

Demi-cunverin Ordinary. A gun four 
inches four eighths diameter in the bore, 
ten foot long. It carries a ball four inches 
two eighths diameter, and tc. pounds 
eleven ounces weight. 

Demti-cutverin, elder Sort. A gun four 
inches and fix eighths diameter in the 
bore, ten foot one third in length. It 
carries a ball four inches four eighth 
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Thofe plain and legible lines oP duty requiring 
us to demean ourfelves to God humbly and devout- 
ly, to our governors obediently, and to our neigh- 
bours jnitly, and to ourfelves foberly and tempe- 
rately. x South. 

A man cannot doubt but that there is a Gad ; 
and that, acenrding as he demeans himfelf towards 
him, he will make him happy or miierable for 
ever, Tillotfon. 

Strephon had tong: perplex'd his brains, 

How with fo high a nymph he might 

Demean himfelf the wedding-night. Swift. 

2. To leffen; to debafe ; to undervalue. 

Now, out of docbt, Antipholis is mad ; 

Elfe he would never fo demean himtelf. Sbhakefp. 


Demeanour. n.f. [demencr, Fr.) Car- 
siage ; behaviour. 

Of fo infupportable a pride he was, that where 
his deeds might well ftir envy, his demeanour did 
rather breed difdain. Sidney. 

Angels beft like us, when we are moft like unto 
them in all parts of decent demeanser. Hooker, 

His geftures fierce 
He mark’d, and mad demeanour, then alone, » 
As he fuppos’d, all unobferv’d, unfeen. Mikon. 
Thus Eve, with fad demeanour meek, 
Hl worthy F. Milton. 

He was of a courage not to be daunted, which 
was manifefted in all his actions, efpecially in his 
whole demeanour at Rhee, both at the landing, and 
upon the retreat. Clarendon. 

Deme‘ans. n. f pl. properly demefres. 
An eftate in lands; that which a man 
poffeffes in his own right. 

To DEME NTATE. v, x. [demento, 
To make mad. 

DEMENTA TION. n.f. [dementatio, Lat.] 
Making mad, or frantick. 

DEME RIT. x. f. [demérite, Fr. from de- 
meritus, of demereor, Latin.] 

1- The oppofite to merit; ill deferving ; 
what makes one worthy of blame or pu- 
nifhment, 

They thould not be able once to ftir, or to mur- 
mur, butit thould be known, and they fhortened 
according to their demo jts. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Thoo liv'ft by me, to me thy breath refign 3 
Mines the merit, the demerit thine. Dryden. 

Whatever they acquire by their induftry or in- 
Rennity, thnuld be fecore, unlefs forfeited by any 
demerit or offence againft the cuftom of the family. 

Temple. 

defert. 


Lat.] 


ven ounces weight. Military Didionary. 
They continue a perpetual voliey of demi-ru/- 
werins. Raleigh. 


good guns. ` Clarendon. 
Demi-vevit. z. f [demi and devil.) Par- 
taking of infernal nature; half a devil. 
Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil, 
Why he bath thus enfnar’d my fou! and body ? 
Shakefpeare's Orbello. 


Demt-coo. n. f (demi and god.) Par- 
taking of divine nature; half a god ; 


divinities with mortals. 

He took his leave of them, whofe eyes bade 
him farewe! with tears, making temples to hin as 
to a demi-ged, Sidney. 

Be gods, or angels, demi-god:. Milton. 
Tranfported demi-gods ftood round, 

And men grew heroes at the found, 

Enflam’d with glory’s charms, Pepe. 

Nay, half in heaven, except (what °s mighty 

odd 
A fit of rote clouds this demi-god. Pope. 
Demi-Lance, 2. f: [demi and lanec.] A 
light lance ; a fhort fpear ; a half-pike. 

On their ftcel’d heads their demi-/ances wure 
Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore. 

Dryden. 

Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 

Faften’d with leathern thongs, to gall the foe. 
Dryden. 


2. Anciently the fame With merit; 
T fetch my life and being 
From men of royal ficze 3 and my demerits 
May fpeak, unbonnettinz, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach'd. Sbakefpeare's Otkelle. 

To Deme’rit. v. a. [demeriter, Fr To 
deferve blame or punifhment. 

Demersen. adj. [from demerfis, of de- 
mergo, Latin.] Pluaged ; drowned. Dia, 

Deme’rsion. n. f. (demerfio, Latin.) 

1. A drowning. 

2. [In chymiftry.] The putting any me- 
dicine in a diffolving liquor. Dia. 

Demesne. See DEMAIN, 

DEMI. infeparable particle. [demi, Fr. 
dimidium, Lat.] Half; one of two equal 
parts. This word is only ufed in com- 
polition, as demigod; that is, half hu- 
man, half divine. 

Demt-cannon. 2. f. (demi and cannon.) 

Demi-cannon Lowe. A great gun that 
carries a ball of thirty pounds weight 
and ftx inches diameter, The diameter 
of the bore is fix inches two eighth parts. 

4 Dia. 


+ 
bs 


a man: a term of reproach. 
We mu‘ adventure this battle, let we perih by 
the enmplaints of this barking dimi-man. Krolles. 


a wolf; a mongrel dog between a dog 
and wolf: Jyeifea, 

Spaniels, curs, 
Showghs, water-rugs, and demi conlues, are “elepe 
All by the name of doga, Shakefpeare's Marbrth. 


parts diameter, and twelve pounds ele-| 


The army left two demi-culverins, and two other 


an hero produced by the cohabitation of 


Demi-man. n.f. [demi and man.] Half 


Demt-wour. nf. [demi and aolf.] Half 
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Demise. nf. [from demeire, dempts, de~. 
mifi, Fr.] Death; deceafe. Itis feldom 
ufed but in formal and ceremonious lan- 
guage. k 

About a month before the demife of queen Anne, 
the author retired, Tift. 

To DEMI’SE. w. a. [demis, demife, Fr.] 
To grant at one’s death; to grant by 
will; to bequeath. 

My executors fhail not have power to demife my 
lands to be purchafed. Swift's Laf Will. 

Demr‘ssion. x. /. [demifio, Latin.] De- 
gradation ; diminution of dignity; de- 
prefiion. ; , 

Inexorzble rigour is worfe than a lafche demifps 
of fovercign authority. LD’ Effrange. 

To DEMIT. v.a. [deeitto, Latin.] Ta. 
deprefs ; to hang down; to let fall. 

. Dia. 

When they are in their pride, that is, advanc- 

ing their train, if they decline their neck to the 
ground, they prefently demit and let fall the fame. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 

DEMOCRACY. x. J. [Syuoxgavia.] One 
of the three forms of government ; that 
in which the fovereign power is neither 
lodged in one man, nor in the nobles, 
but in the collective body of the people. 

While many of the fervants, by indutiry and 
virtue, arrive at riches and eftcem, then the ha- 


ture of the government inclines to a democracy. 
Temple. 


The majority, having the whole power of the- 
community, may empluy all that power in mak- 
ing laws, and executing thofe laws; and there the - 
form of the government is a perfe&t democracy. ` 

Locke. 
Democra‘ticat. adj. [from democracy.] 
Pertaining to a popular government ;: 
popular. 
They are fill within the line of vulgarity, and 


are democratical enemies to truth. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


As the government of England has a mixture of 
democratitul in it, fo the right ts partly in the 
people. Arbutbnor, 

To DEMOLISH. w. æ. [demolir, Fr. de- 
molior, Lat.) To throw down buildings ; 
to razz; to deflroy. 

I expected the fabricke of my bonk would tong 
fince have been demclifbed, and laid even witb the 
ground. Tillotfon, 

Red lightning play'd alang the firmament, 

And theis denolied works to pieces rents Dryden, 

Demo'iisuer. x. f. [from demoli] One 
that throws down buildings; a deftroy- 
er; a layer walle. 

Demout’riox. x. /. [from demolif>.] The 
aŭ of overthrowing or demolifhing 
buildiags:; deitruction. i 

Two gentlemen fhould have the direction in the 
demolition of Dunkirk. Swift. 

DEMON. n. fi [demon, Latin; daiar] 
A fpirit;, generally au evil fpirit; a 
devil, ' 

] felt him ftrike, and now F fee him Ay s’ 

` Curs'd dimen! O for ever braken lie ‘ 
Thole fatal fhafts, by which J inward bleed! Priore. 

DEMONIACAL. 

DEMONIACK. 

1. Relouging to the devil; devilith. 

te, all unarm’d, 
Shall chafe thee with the terror af his voice 
From thy demoniack holds, poffefion foul. Avian, 

2. Influenced iv the dei ; produced by. 
diabolical poffeMon. 

Demoniast phienfy, moping melancholy., Biton. 

Demo'niack, 


adj. [from denen] 
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Demo’sxtack. m f [from the adjeftive.}| Desto'nstRativety. adv. [ from de- 


One poffeffed by the devil; one whofe 
mind is dillurbed and agitated by the 
power of wicked and we {pirits. 
Thofe lunaticks and demeniacks that were re- 
ftored to their right mind, were fuch as fought 
aftes him, and believed in him. Bentley. 

Demo’xtans adj. [from demon] De- 
vilith ; of the nature of devils. 

- _ Domenian fpirits now, from the clement 
Fach of his reign allotted, rightlier call’d 
Powers of lire, air, water. Ailton. 

Demono'cracyem fe Lèziperand ngetio. | 
The power of the devil. Dia. 

Demono’Latry. m. S- [daizer and aa- 
Tena] The worfhip of the devil. Déé. 

Demono'Locy. n.f. (Seluss and asy.) 
Difcourfe of the nature of devils. ‘Thus 
king James intitled his book concern- 
ing witches. 

DEMONSTRABLE, adj. { demonftrabilis, 
Lat.]. That which may be proved bc- 
yond doubt or contradiétion ; that which 
may be made not only probable but evi- 
dent. 

The grand articles of ovr belicf are as demrn- 
firable as geometry. Glanville. 

Desso'nstrasry. adv. [from deionfira- 
&le.] ln fuch a manner as admits of 


certain proof ; evidently; beyond pof-} 


ibility of contradiction. 

- He flould have compelled his minifters to ex- 
excute the law, in cafes that demonftrably cancerned 
the publick peace, Clarenden. 

To DEMO’NSTRATERE. v. a. [demonftro, 

Lat.] To prove with the higheit degree 

of certainty ; to prove in fach a manner 

as reduces the contrary politicn to evi- 
dent abfurdity. 

We cannot demonfirate thefe things fo, as to 
few that the contrary often involves a contradic- 
tion. Tilletfon. 
DEMONSTRATION. m. fe [ demonffratio, 

Lat.] 

1. The higheft degree of deducible or ar- 
gumental evidence; the ftrongelt de- 

gree of proof; fuch proof as not only 
evinces the pofition proved to be true, 
but fhews the contrary pofition to be 
abfurd and impoflible. 

What appeareth to be true by ftrong and invin- 
cible dennfrationy fuch as wherein it is not by 
any way pofi.ble to be deceived, therevats the mind 
doth neceffarily yield. Hooker. 

Where the agreement or difagreement of any 
thing ts plainly and clearly perceived, it is called 
demonfration. Locke. 

z. Indubitable’ evidence of the fenfes or 
realon, 

Which way foever we turn ourfelves, we arc 
encountered with clear evidences and fenfible dz- 
minfirations of a Deity. Ti'letfon. 

DEMONSTRATIVE. adj. [demonfirativus, 
Latin.] E 

1. Having the power of demontftration ; 
invincibly conclnfive ; certain. 

An argument neceffary aad demonfirative, is 
Fach as, being provofed unta any man, and under- 
ftvod, the n-an cannot choofe but inwardly yield. 

Elovker, 

2. Having the power of exprelfing clearly 
and certainly. 

Painting ts necesiary to all other arts, becaufe of 
the need which they have of ditaunfrarive figuecs, 
which often give move light to the onderfanding 
than the clearct difcoucfez. Dry den. 


, 


monfirative.| 
t. With evidence not to be oppofed or 
doubted. 
No man, in matters of this life, requires an 
affurance either of the good which he deligns, or 
of the evil which he avoids, from arguments de- 


morflratively certain. South, 
Fir, I demonfiratively prove, : 
That feet-were only made to move. Prior. 


2. Clearly; plainly ; with certain know- 
ledge. 

Demorfiratively underitanding the fimplicity of 
perfection, it was not in the power of earth to 
work them from it. Brown. 

DemonsrRa ror. n. f. [from demon- 
firate.] One that proves; one that 
teaches ; one that demonftrates. 

DemonsTRA'TORY. adj. [ from demon- 
frrate.| Having the tendency to demon- 
itrate. 

Demu‘’teent. adj. [ demulcens, Latin.] 

Softening; mollifying; affuafive. 

Peafe, being deprived or any aromatick parts, 
are mild and demulcent in the higheit degree; but, 
being full of acrial particles, are Aatulent, when 
diffulved by digeftion. Arbuthnet. 

To DEMU’R. v. n, (demeurer, French; 
dimorare, Italian; demorari, Latin.) 

1. To delay a procefs in law by doubts 
and objections, Sec Demurrer. 

To this plea the plaintit! demurred. 

Walton's Angler. 

z. To paufe in uncertainty; to fafpend 
determination ; to hefitate ; to delay the 
conelufion of an affair. 

Upon this rub the Englith ambaffadodrs thought 
fit to demur, and fo fent into England to receive 
dircétions from the lords of the council. Hayward. 

Ronning into demands, they expeét from us a 
fudden refolution in things wherein the devil of 
Delphos would demure Brown’s Vulgar Errours.. 

He mw be of a very fluggifl or quervious hu- 
movr, that fhall demur upon fetting out, or de- 
mand higher encouragements than the hope of 
heaven, Decay of Piety. 

News of my death from rumour he recciv’d, 
And what he wifh’d he eafily belicv’d ; 

But long demurr'd, tho’ from my hand he knew 

1 liv'd, fo loth he was to think it true. Dryden. 
3. To doubt; to have feruples or dificul- 

ties; to deliberate. 

There is fomething in our compofition that 
thinks and apprehends, and refleéts and detibe- 
rates, determines and doubts, confents and denies; 
that wills and demurs, and rcfulvesy and chufes, 
and rejetts. Bentley. 

To Demur. v.a. To doubt of. 

The latter I demur; for in their looks 

Much reafon, and in their actions, oft appears. 
Milton. 

Dea’ur. n.f. [from the verb.] Doubt; 
hefitation ; fufpenfe of opinion. 

O progeny of Heav'n, empyreal thrones! 
With reafon hath deep Gilence and demur 
Seia’d us, though un lifmay’d. 

Certa'nly the highett and deareft concerns of a 
temporal life are-infinitely lefs valuable than thofe 
of an eternal; and confequently ought, without 
any dimur at all, to be facrificed to them, when- 
foever they come in competition with them. Sour. 

All my demurs bot double his attacks; 

At laft he whifpers, Do, and we go fnacks. Pope. 
DEMURE. adj. [des mæurs, French.] 
1. Sober; decent. 

Lo! two moft lovely virgins came in place, 
With countenance demure, and modeft grace. 

Spenfer. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 


Sober, ttedfat, and demure. Milten. 


Milton, | 


DEM 


2. Grave; Mectedly modet: it is now 
generally taken in a fenfe of contempt. 
After a demure trave) of regard, I tell them I 
know my place, as J would they fhoutd do theirs. 
Shakefpeare. 
There be many wife men, that have fecret 
hearts and tranfparent covntenances 5 yet this 
would be done with a demure abafing of your eye- 
fometimes. Bacon. 
A cat lay and looked fo demure as if there had 
heen neither life nor foul in her. L'Efirange. 
S> cat, transform’d, fat gravely and demure, 
‘Ti movfe appear’d, and thought himfelf fecure. 
Dryden. 
Jove fent and found, far in a country fceney 
Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ferene ; 
From which ingredients, firft, the dext’rovs boy 
Pick'd the demure, the avkward, and the coy, 
as Swift. 
To Demure. v.n. [from the noun.] ‘To 
look with an affected modefty: not ufed, 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeft eyes, 
And ftill conclufion, fhall acquire no honour, 
Demurirg upon me. Shate'peare. 
Demu'reLy. adv. [from demure.} 
t. With affected modefty ; foleninly ; with 
pretended gravity. 
Put on a fober habit, 
Talk with refpeét, and fwear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely, 
Shakelpeare. 
Vfop’s damfel, turned from a cat to a woman, 
fat very demurely at the board's end, till a monfe 
ran before her. Bacon. 
Next ftood hypocrify with holy leer, 
Soft fmiling, and demurcly looking down ; 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryder. 
2. In the following line itis the fame with 


~ 


folemnly. Warburton. 
Hark, how the drums derm urey wake the Reepers | 
; Sbakepeare. 


Demvu’reness. n. /. [from demure.) 
t. Modefty ; fobernefs; gravity of afpedt. 
Her cyes having in them tuch a cheerfolnefs, 
as nature feemed to fmile in them}; though her 
month and cheeks obeyed to that pretty demure- 
refs, which the more one marked, the more one 
would judge the poor foul apt to believe. Sidney. 

2. Affected modefly ; pretended gravity. 

Demu’rrace. m. f. (from demur.) An . 
allowance made by merchants to mafters 
of fhips, for their ftay in a port beyond 
the time appointed, 

DEMU'RRER. n. fo [demeurer, French; 
i. e. manere tn aliquo loco, vel morari.) A 
kind of panfe upon a point of difficulty 
in an action: for, in every a€tion, the 
controverfy confifts either in the fact, 
or in the law: if in the fact, that is 
tried by the jury ; if in law, then is the 
cafe plain to the judge, or fo hard and 
rare, as it breedeth jut doubt. I call 
that plain to the judge, wherein he is 
affured of the law; and in fuch cafe the 
judge, with his affociates, proceeds to 
judgment without farther work. But 
when it is donbtful to him and his affo- 
ciates, then ts there fay made, and a 
time taken, either for the court to think 
farther upon it, and to agree, if they 
can; or elfe for all the juftices to meet 
together in the Chequer chamber, and, 
upon hearing that which the ferjeants 
can fay of both parts, to advife, and fet 
down as law, whatfoever they conclude 
firm, without farther remedy. Coel), 

A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there 
Was a demurrer. Aylige’s Parergen. 


DEN, 


D'AN 


DEN. z». A [oen, Saxon.] - , 

1. A cavern or hollow running horizon- 
tally, or with a {mall obliquity, under 
ground; diltin& trom a hole which runs 
down perpendicularly. n 

They here difperfed, fome in the air, fome on 
the earth, fome in the waters, fome amongtt the 

. minerals, dens, and caves under the carth. Hooker, 

2. The cave of a wild beaft. 

Whar, thall they feek the lion in his den, 
And fright him there? Shakefpeare. 
The tyrant’s den, whofe ufe, though lot to fame, 
Was naw th’ apartment of the royal dame ; 
The cavern, only to her father known, 
By him was to his darling daughter fhown. Dryd. 
*Tisthen the fhapelefs bear his den forfakes ; 
In woods and fislds a wild deftruction makes, 
Dryden. 

3. Den, the termination of a local name, 
may fignify either a valley or a woody 
place; for the Saxon ben imports both, 

Gibfon’s Camden. 

Dena’y. x. f [a word formed between 

deny and nay.| Denial; refafal. 
To her in hatte, give her this jewel: fay, 

My love can give no place, bide no denay. Shak. 
Denoro’Locy. m.f. [dev and AyD. ] 
The natural hiftory of trees. P 
Dewi’asre.adj. [from deny.] That which 
may be denied; that to which one may 

refufe belief. 
The negative authority is alfo deniable by reafon. 


Brown. 
Dent’at., x. f [from deny.] A 
1. Negation; the contrary to affirmation. 
2. Negation ; the contrary to confeffion. 

No man more impudent to deny, where proofs 
were not manifeft ; no maa more ready to confefs, 
with a repenting manner of aggravating his own 
evil, where denial would but make the fault fouler, 

Sidzey. 
3. Refafal ; the contrary to grant, allow- 
ance or conceflion. 

Here comes your fathers never make denial : 
¥ muf and will have Cazberine to my wife. Shak. 

. The denal of land'ng, and hafty warning us 
away, troubled us much. Bacon. 

He, at ev'ry freth attempt is repell’d 
With faint denials, weaker than before. Dryden. 

4. Abjuration ; contrary to acknowledg- 
ment of adherence. 

We may ceny God in all thofe ats that are ca- 

» pable of being miorally good or evil: thofe are the 
proper fcenes, in which we aét our confeffions or 
denials of hime Seusb. 

Dexter. n. f [from deny.) 

1. A contradi&or ; an opponent ; one that 
holds the negative of a propofition. 

By the word Virtue the affirmer intends our 
whole duty to God and man, and the denier by the 
word Virtue means only courage, or, at mof, 
our duty towards our neighbour, without includ- 
ing the idea of the duty which we owe to God, 

Warts. 

2. A difowner ; one that does not own or 

* acknowledge. 

If it was fo tea-ful whea Chrif looked his denier 
into repentance, what will it be when he fhall look 
him into d:fiu‘tion ? Scutk. 

3. A refufer; one that refufes. 

It may be | am eftcemed by my denier fufficient 
of myfelf to difchasge my duty to God as a prieft, 
though nat to men as a prince. King Charles. 

Dente’r x. f [from denarius, Lat. It is 
pronounced as deneer, in two fyllables. ] 
A fmall: denomination of French mo- 
ney; the twelfth part of a-fous. 

You will not pay for the glaffes you have burft? 
sæ NO, not a denier Shakepeare. 


A 
DEN 

feéls and dencminations s as Stoicks, Peripateticks, 
Epicureans, and the like. - Souto. 

All men are finners s the moft righteous among` 
us moft confefs ourfelves to come under that dence 
mination, Rogers. 
DENOMINATIVE. adj. [from denominate.) 
t. That which gives a name; that which 

confers a diftin&t appellation. 3 
2. ‘That which obtains a difin appella- 


D EN. 


To DE'NIGRATE. v. a: [denigro, Lat.] 
To blacken ; to make black. 

By fuffering fome impreffion from fire, bodies 
are cafually or artificially denigrated in their natu- 
ral complexion: thus are charcoals made black 
by an iofe€tion of their own fuffitus. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hartfhorn, and other white bodies, will be de- 
nigrated by heat; yet camphire would not at all 


lole its whitenefs, I wah. This would be more analogically 
DENIGRA TION. x. f. [denigratio, Latin ] naan E 
AN ay AEn , : denominal le. 
A blackening, or making black. The leat deroniinative part of time is a minuty, 


Thefe are the advenient and artificial ways of 
denizration, anfwerably whereto may be the natural 
progiefs. Brown. 

In feveral inftances of dinigrati-n, the metals 
are worn off, or orherwife reduced into very mi- f- 
nute parts. s Boh. 

Dewiza’rion. n f. [from denizen.) The 
act of infranchifing, or making free. 

That the mere Irith were reputed alicns, appears 
by the charters of derization, which in all ages 
were purchafed by them. Davies. 

DE’NIZEN. J 2. /. [ from dinafddyn, a 

DE’NISON. f man of the citys or dja 
nthdd, free of the city, Welth. ) A 
freeman ; one infranchifed. 

Denizen is a Britith law term, which the Saxons 
and Aagles found here, and retained, Daviese 

Thus th’ Almighty Sire began: ye gods, 
Natives, or denizens, of blef abodes, 
From whence thefe murmurs ? 

A great many plants will hardly, with nurfing, 
be made to produce their feed out nf their native 
foil; but corn, fo neceffary for all people, is fitted 
to grow and to feed as a free denifor of the world, 

Grew, 

He fummons ftraight his denizens of airs 

The lucid fquadruns round the fails repaire Pope. 
To DENIZEN. vw. a {from the noun.) 
To infranchife ; to make free. 

Pride, luft, covetize, being feveral > 

To thefe three places, yet all are in all; 

Mingled thus, their iffue is inceltaous ; 

Falfchood is denizen'd, virtue is barbarous. Denne. 
Deno’mtnasce. adj. (denomino, Latin. ] 

That may be named or denoted. i 

An inflammation confifts of a fanguineous 
afluxion, or elfe is densmixable from other hu- 
mours, according tu the predominancy of melan- 
choly, phlegm, or choler. Bricun’s Vulg. Errors. 


To DENOMINATE. v. a. { denomino, 
atin.] To name; to give a name to. 
The commendable purpofe of confecrarion being 
not of every one underftood, they have been cun- 
ftrued as though they had fu erititioufly meant 
either that thofe places, stash were denominated 
of angels and faints, fhould ferve for the.worthip 
of fa glorious creatures ; or elfe thofe glorious 
Creatures for defence, proteétion, and» pationage 
of fuch places. Hooker. 

Predeftination is deftrudtive to all that is eftab- 
lifted among men, to all-that is moft precious to 
human nature, to the two facultics that denominare 
us men, underftanding- and will; for what ufe 
can we have of our underftandings, if we cannot 


the greateft integer being a year. Cacker’s Arithm. 
ENOMINA TOR, #. f. [from denominate] 
The giver of a name ; the perfon or 
thing that caufes an appellation. 

Both the feas of one name fhould have one com-- 
mon dencminator. ~ 
DENOMINATOR ofa Fradien, isthe num- 

ber below the line, fhewing the nature 

and quality of the parts which any in- 
teger is fuppofed to be divided into: 
thus in $, 8 the denominator fhews. you, 

that the integer is fuppofed to be divid. 

ed into 8 parts, or half quarters ; and 

the numerator 6 fhews, that you take 6 

of fuch parts, /. e. three quarters of the 

whole. Harrii. 
When a fingle broken number or fraétion bath 

for its denominator a number confilting of an unit, 
in the firft place towards the lett hand, and no- 
thing but cyphers from the unit towards the right 
hand, it isthen more aptly and rightly called a de. 
cimal fra€tinn. Cocker's Arithmeticks- 

Denominator of any proportion, is the quotient 
arifing from the divifion of the antecedent by the 
confequent: thus 6 is the denominator of the pros 
portion that 30 hath to 5, becanfe £) 30(6. This 
is alfo called the exponent of the Proportion, or 
ratio. s Harris. 


Denota’tion. m fà [denotatio, Latin. ]' 
The a& of denoting, i 

To DENO'TE, v. a. [denoto, Latin.} To- 
mark ; to bea fign of; to beioken ; to 
thew by figns; as, a quick pulfe denotes 
a fever, i 

To, DENOU'NCE. vw: a. [denuncio, Las 
tin 5. denoucer, French. ] 

I. To threaten by proclamation. 


I dencunce unto you this day, that ye hall farely 
perithe i Deuse- 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Dryden. 


' He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admnith, denouncing wrath to come. 
! Qn their impenitence. Milton. 
They impofe their wild conjeGtures for laws up- 
on others, and denewnce wat againit all that receive 
them not. k - Decay of Pictyz. 
2: To threaten by fome outwar fhign or: 
expreffion, f 
He ended fiowning, and his look deneunc’d : 
Defperate revenge, and battle dangerous i 
T'o lefs than gods. - Milton, 
The fea grew white 3 the rolling waves from far, 
Like heralds, 


do what we know: to be nur duty ? And, if we a& firt denounce the wat'ry a ite m 
not voluntarily, what exercife have we of our |! th ae x -. esas 
wills 7 Hanmend. | 3+ ‘To give information againft; to de~ 


late ; to accufe pabllekly. 

Archdeacens ought to propofe parts of the New 
Teftament to be learned by heart by inferior cler-- 
gyrnen, and denounce fuch as are negligent. 

. Ayliffe’s Parergons 
DENOU NCEMEN T. x. f. [from denounce, ] , 

The aét.of proclaiming any menace ; 

the. proclamation of intended evil; de- 

nunciation, 

Falfe is the reply of Cain upon the denouncemert 
of his curfe, My iniquity is greater than ean bed 
forgiven, N pBroipn, 

DENOU’NCER, 


DENOMINA TION, 2. f. [denominatio, La- 
tin.] A name given to a thing, which 
commonly marks fome principal quality 
of it. 

But is there any token, denomination, or monn- 
ment of the Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as 
there is of the Scythians ? Spenfer's State of Irel, 

The liking or difliking of the people gives the 
play the dencmination of good or bad 3 but does not 
really make ar conftitute it fuch. Dryden. 

Philofaphy, the great idol of the learned part 
of the heathen world, lias divided it into many 


rN 


Derou’ncer. n. f. [from denounce.] Oac 
that declares fome menace. 

Here comes the fad denounctr of ray fate, 

To toll the mournful knell of feparation. Dryder. 
DENSE. adj. [ denfus, Latin.] Clofe ; 
compact ; approaching to folidity 5 hav- 
ing fmall jnterftices between the contti- 

- tuent particles. 

The caufe of cold is the denfity of the body; 
for all denfe hodies are colder than moft other bo- 
dies, as metals, flone, glafs; and they are longer 
ín heating than fofter bodies. Baton. 

In the air the higher yau go, the lefs it is cnom- 
preffed, and confequently the lefs denfe it is; and 
‘fo the upper part is exceedingly thinner than the 
lower part which we breathe. ” Loeke. 

To DENSHIRE. w.a. A barbarous term 
of hufbandry. 

Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly 
called denfhiring, that is Devonfbiring or Denbigh- 
fering, becaufe mott ufed or firit iovented there. 

4 Mortimer. 

Density. n. f. (denfitas, Latin. | Clofe- 
nefs ; compaétnefs; clofe adhefton, or 
near approach, of parts. 

è Whilit the den&ft of metals, gold, if foliated, 
is traufparent, and all metals became tranfparent 
if diffolved in menftruums, or vitrified, the opacity 
af white metals arifeth not from their denfity alone. 

Newtor. 

The air within the veffels being of a lefs denfity, 
the outward air would prefs their fides together 3 
and, being of a greater denfity, would expand them 
fo as toendanger the life of the animal. 

ae Arbuthnot on Alimmnis. 

DENTAL. adj. [dentalis, Latin.] 

1, Belonging or relating to the teeth. 

2. [In grammar.}] Pronounced principally 
by the ageney of the teeth. 

The Hebrews have ‘affigned which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guttural. Bacon. 

The dertal ccnfooants are eafy, therefore let 
them be next; firt the tabial-dentals, as alfo the 
lingua-dentals. Holder. 

DENTAL. a f A fmall thell-fith. 

Two fma'l black and fining pieces feem, by 
the fhape, to have been formed in the Mell nf a 
dental. i Wocdward. 

DENTE LLI. n. f. (Utalian.] Modillons. 

The modiilons, or dentelli, make a noble fhow 

by graceful projections. Speffator, NO 435. 

Dexticura’tion. a. f [ denticulatus, 
Latin.] The fate of being fet with 
fmall teeth, or prominences’ refembling 
teeth, like thofe of a faw. 

„He omits the denticalasion of the edges of the 

‘ hill, or thofe fa'l oblique ine fions made for the 

better retention of the prey. Grew's Mufaum. 

Denri’curareo. adj. (denticulatus, Lat] 
Set with {mall a - 

De'urirrice. n. f. [dens and fricos Lat.) 
> powder made to fcour the teeth. 

s thra grey powder a good dentifrice? B. Jonf. 

The MRA all aires ene being Nae 
obtain a cauftick nature: moft of them, fo ordered 
and powdered, make excellent dentifrices. 

Grew's Mufeum. 

To Denise. w. a. [denteler, French.) 
To have the teeth renewed. Naot in ofe. 

The cld entefs of Dif nond, whe t.ved till he 
was feven feore, did dentife twice ur thrice, caiting 
hes old teeth, and others coming in their place. 

Bacen. 

DeNsTUTION. n. f. [dentitio, Latin.] 

1. ‘The a& of breeding the tecth. 


2. The time at which children’s teeth are. 


bred. 
To DENU'’DATE. v. a. [denndo, Latin.] 
To diveft; to ftrip; to lay naked, . 


Dexupa’ rion. n. f. [from denudale. } 


Jo Denvu’ve. vu. a. [deunudo, 


Deruncia Tion. 2. f. (denunciatio, La- 


DEO 


TIN he has denwdared himfelf of al incum- 
brances, he is unqualified. Decay of Piety. 


The att of ftripping, or making naked. 
Latin] To 


ftrip ; to make naked ; to diveft. 
Not a treaty can be obtained, unlefs we would 
derude ourfelt of all force to defend us. Clarendon. 
If in fummer-time you denude a vine-branch of 
its leaves, the grapes'will never come to maturity. 
Ray on the Creation. 

The eye, with the fkin of the eye-iids is de- 
nuded, to fhew the mufcle. Sharp's Surgery. 


tin.] The aĉ of denouncing ; the pro- 
claination of a threat; 2 publick me- 
nace. 

In a denunciation or indiétion of a war, the war 
is not confined to the place of the quarrel, but is 
left at large. Bacon. 

Chrift tells the Jews, that, if they belicve not, 
they fhall die ia their fins: dil they oever read 
thofe denunciations F Ward. 

Midh of thefe denunciations, and notwithftand- 
ing the warning before me, 1 commit myfelf to 
lailing durances Congreve. 

Denuncia Tor. #. f. [ from denuncio, 
Latin. è 

t. He that proclaims any threat. 

2. He that lays an information againft an- 
other. 

The denunciater does not make himfelf a party 
in judgment, as the accufer does. Aylife’s Parerg. 

To DENY’..v. a, [denier, French ; denego, 
Latin.) 

1. To contradi& ; oppofed to afirm. 

2. To contradié an accufation; not to 


confefs. 

Sarah denied, faying, I laughed not; for the 

was afraid. Gentfis. 
3. To refufe ; not to grant. 

My young boy 
Hath an afpett of interceffion, which 
Great nature cries—deny not. 

Ah, charming fair, faid I, 
How long’can you my blifs and yours deny? 
Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


To abnegate ; to difown, 
It fhall be therefore a witnefs unto you, teft you 
deny your God. Jofo. xiv. 27. 
5. To renounce ; to difregard; to treat 
as foreign or not belonging to one. 
The be.t fign and fruit of denying ourfelves, is 
mercy ta others. Spratt. 
When St. Paul fays, If in this life only we have 
hope in Chrift, we are of all men moft miferable 5 
he confiders Chriftians as denying therniclves in the 
pleatitres of this world, for the fake of Chrifte 
- Atterbury. 
To DEOBSTRUCT. v. a. [ deohftruo, 
Latini] To clear from impediments ; 
to free from fuch things as hinder a 
paflage. 
It is a Gngular good wound-herb, ufeful for 
deobftructing the pores of the body. 
More's Antidote againft Atkeifm. 
Such as carry off the fæces and mucus, deol Prug? 
the mouth of the laéteals, fo as the chyle may have 
a free palfage into the blood. — Arburbnot on Dirt. 
Deo’sstTRuEent. n. f. [deobfruens, Lat.] 
A medicine that has the power to re- 
folve vifcidities, or to open by any 
means the animal paffages. 
All fojea are attenuating and deob/fruent, te- 
folving vifcid fubRances. — Arburbact on Aliments. 
De‘onano. n.f. [Deo dandum, Latin.] A 
thing given or forfeited to God for the 
pacifyiug his wrath, in cafe any mis- 
fortane, by which any Chriftian comes 


4. 
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to a violent end, without the fault. cf 
any reafonable creature ; as, if a horfe 
fhould frike his keeper, and f Kill 
him; if a man, in driving a cart, and 
endeavouring to reétify fomething about 
it, fhould fall fo as the cart wheels, by 
running over him, fhoald prefs him to 
death; if one fhould be felling a tree, 
and giving warning to company by, 
when the tree was near falling, to look 
to themfelves, and any of them fhould 
neverthelefs be ftain by the Jail of the 
tree; in thefe cafes the horfe, the cart- 
wheel, cart, and horfes, and the tree, 
are to be given to God ; that is, fold and 
diftribated to the poor, for an expiation 
of this dreadful event, though occafion- 
ed by unreafonable, fenfelcfs, and dead 
creatures: and thongh this be given to 
God, yet it is forfeited to the am by 
law, as executer in this cafe, to fee the 
price of thefe diftribated to the poor. 
Cowell. 
To DEO'PPILATE. v.a. [de and oppilos 
Latin.] To deobftraé ; to clear a paf- 
fage ; to free from obitruétions. 
DEOPPILA TION. n. f. [from deoppilate.] 
The at of clearing obftruétions ; the 
removal of whatever obftraéts the vital 
paffages. 
Though the groffer parts be excluded again, yet 
are the diffoluble parts extracted, whereby it be- 


comes effeétual in deoppilations. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

Deo’pritative. adj. [from deoppilate.] 
Deobftrnent. 

A phyfician preferibed him a desppilative and 
purgative apozem. Harvey. 

Deoscura TION. 2. f. [dvofeulatio, Lat.] 
The a& of kiffing. - 

We have an enumeration of the feveral aéts of 
worthip required to be perfurmed to images, viz. 
proceffions, genufletions, thurifications, and deof- 
culations. Stilling fleets 

To DEPAINT. v. a. (depeint, French. 

1. To piéture; to defcribe by colours ; 
to paint ; to fhew by a painted refem- 
blance. 

He did unwilling worhhip to the faint 


That on his thield depainted he did fee. Spenfers 
2. To defcribe. 
Such ladies fair would I depaine 
In roundelay, or fonnet quaint. Gays 


To DEPART. v. n. [depart, French.] 
1. To go away from a place: with from 
before the thing left. 
When the people departed away, Sufannah went 
into her garden. Sufan. viis 
Jle faid unto him, go in peace; fo he departed 
yom him a little way. 2 Kings, ve 19. 
They departed quickly from the fepulchre, with 
fear and great joy, and did run to bring his difci+, 
ples word. Mat. xxviii. 
He, which hath no ftomach to this fight, 
Let him depart; his pafiport fhall be made. 
Sbhatefpeart. 
Barharoffa, appealed with prefents, departed out 
of that hay. Kaallese 
And couldft thou leave me, cruel, thus alone ? 
Not one hind kifs froin a departing fen ! 
Na look, no laft adicu ! 
z. To defift from a practice. 
He cleaved untu the fins of Jerobnam, he de- 
parted not therefrom. 2 Kings, iil. 3e 
3. To be lofi; to perith. 
The good departed away, and the evil abode fill. 
a Efd. iti. 


4-TOR 


Dryden 


DEP 


4. To defert ; to revolt; to fallaway; to” 


apoftatife. 
In tranfgreffing and lying againft the Lord, and 
departing away fro r God, Jfaiab, lix. 13. 
“5. To defift froma refolution or opinion. 
His majefty prevailed not with any of them to 
depart from the moft unrcafonable of all thcir de- 
mands Ciarendsn. 
6. To die ; todeceafe ; to leave the world. 
As her foul was in departing ; for the died. 
Gen. iii. 5. 18. 
Lord, now tettcft thou thy fervant depart in peace, 
according to thy word. Luke, xxix. 
As you with Chriftian peace to fouls departed, 
Stand thefe poor people's friend. Sbhakefpeare. 
To Devar’r. v. a. To quit; to leave ; 
to retire from. Not in ufe. : 
You ‘ve had difpatch in private by the conful; 
You are will’d by him this evening 
To depart Romes 


Ben Fonfons 
Jo DEPART. v.a. 


[partir, French; par- 


tior, Latin.}] “To divide ; to feparate : f 


a chymical term. 
Depa‘rt. n. f. [depert, French.] 
1. The actof going away: now departure. 

I had in charge, at my d-fart from France, 

To marry princefs Margaret. Slake/peare. 
2. Death. 

When your brave father brearh'd his latet gafp, 
Tidings, as fwiftly a8 the poft couldiun, `. 
Were brought me of your lofs and his depart. 

Shakelpeare's Henry VI. 
3. [With chymilts.} . An operation fo 
named, becaufe the particles of filver 
arc d-parted or divided from gold, or 
other metal, when they were before 
melted together in the fame mafs, and 
could not be feparated any other way. 


Dia, 
The chymifts bave a liquor called water of de- 
part. Bacon, 


Depa rater. x. f. [from depart.] One 
that refines metals by feparation. 

DEPARTMENT. n. f. [departement, Fr.] 
Separate allotment; province or buf: 
nefs aligned to 2 particular perfon: a 
French term. 

The Roman fleets, during their command at 
fea, had their feveral ftations and departments: the 
moft confiderable was the Alexandrian flcct, and 
the fecond was the African. Arhuthnct. 

er. n. J: [from depart}: 

t. A going away. 
. For thee, fellow, 

Who needs muft know of her departure, and 

Dott teem fo ignorant, we ‘tl force it from thee 

By a tharp torturc. Shahefpeare. 

What befi.tes 

Of forrow, and dejection, and defpair, 

Our frailty can fuftain, chy ding? bring 5 

ye from this happy place. 


ture out of this world. f 
2. Death; deceafe; the att of leaving the 
prefent ftate of exiltence, i 
Happy was tacir good prince in his timely al. 
parture, Wich barred WM from the knowledge of 
his fon’s miferics. * wpe Sudneg. 
3- A forfaking san abandoning : we 
ron. ` $ 
The fear of the Lard, and departure from evi, 
are phrafes af Mhe importance. Tillos ops 
Dera’scent. adj. , { depafcens, Latin. 
Feeding. ` 


* To Deva’stTurRe. v.a {from depafcer,, 


Latin.] ‘To eat up; to’confume by feed- 
ing upon Hig om 
Vou. I. 


Milen. ` 
hey were feen tot only aif the while’ our 5a-' 
viour was open earth, bet furvived after bis dgar-"|: 
Aldifon., 


" 1 deprnded apom- iy ee wg 


Dew? 

They keep their cattle, and live themfelves, in 
bodies pafturing upon the mountains, and remov- 
ing Rill to freh land, as they have depaffured the 
former. Spenfer. 

Jo. DEPAU’PERATE. v, a. [depaxperd, 

Latin.] Tomake poor; toimpoverihh ; 

to confume, - ` 

Liming docs not depawferates the ground will 
laft long, and hear large grain. Mortinicr. 

Great evacuations, which carry off the nutri- 
tious humours, dpouperate the bleod. Ardutbner. 

DeEPe cTIBLE: adj. [from detefo, Latin.] 

Tough; clammy ; tenacious; capable 

of being extended, 

It may be alfo, that fome hodies have a kind of 
lentor, and are of a more depeddibie nature than oil, 
as we fee it cvident in coloration; for a fmall 
quantity of fatron will tinét more than a very 
great quantity of brafil or wine. Bacen 

To Depxinct. v. a. [depeindre, Fr.] 

To depaint; to paint; to defcribe in 

colours. A word of Spenfer, 

The red rofe.medlied with the white y ferc, 

» In either cheek defcinffen lively here. Spenfer. 
Ta DEPEND. v. 2. [dependeo, Latin.) 
t. To hang from. 
Prom the frezen beard 
Long ificles depend, and crackling tounds are heard. 
Dryden. 
From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay_ 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. Dryden. 
There is a chain let down from Jove, 
So ftrong, that from the lower end, 
They fay, all human things dpend. 

The direful monfter was,afar detcried, © 

Two bleeding babes depending at heg fide. Popes 
2. To be in a ftate influenced by fome ex- 
ternal caufe; to live fubje& to the will 
of others: with upon. 
We work by wit and not by witchcraft ; 

And wit depends on dilatory time, — Skake/pearee 

Never be without moncy, nor depend upon the 
curtefy of others, which may fail ata pinch. Bac. 

3. To be in a fate of dengilanct 3, to 
retain to others. 
Be then defir’d 

Of fifty to difquantity your train 5 

And the remainders, that hall ill depend, 

To be fuch men as may befort your age. Shak. 
4. To be connegted with any thing, as 
i With its.caufe, or fomething previous.. 

The peace and hapyinets of a fociety depend on 
the juftice and fidelity, the temperance and cha- 
rity, of its members.” Rogers. 

5e To be in fufpenfe ; to be yet undeter- 
mined, 

By na means ‘be ynu perfuaded ta interpofe 
yourfelt in any caufe depending, or like, ta be de- 
ftading, in any court of juftice. Pinon, 

_ The judge corrupt, thé long depending caule, 

Pod doubtful ifue of mifconttrocd laws. „Prior. 
6. To DEPpexd'upon. Fo rely or; to truft 

f ° r p p 
to; to reft apon with confidence į. to'be 
certain of. Ue -_ 
~ He 1efolved no more to the ohe, or 
to provoke the other. Clarcitien. 

But if youre rough, and ufe him like a dog, 
Depend upon it—he'll reniain incag. ,  „Yddifon, 

“Dama ranger to your chara¢ters, farther tndn 

Qs tormoh fame reports them, which!is slot ts Be 


Swifte 


depend ufon 


DEPENDANCE 
‘ we - depend, 
Dere’npancye: HS [from pend.) 


t. The ftateof hanging down froma fup- 
‘porter, 6 i 


|2. Something hanging upon another. .; 


On a neighb'ring tree defeending light, , ; 

- Like alurge clutter of black grapes they thow, 
And make “a I iy the bough. | 
A l 2 . E g 2 . Dryden. 


J pls (9) Swift. 


14. Phat which ig not 


4. Concatenation ; connexion ; relation of 
one thing to another. 

In all forts of reafoning, the connexion and de- 
pendance of ideas thoutd be followed; till the mind 
is brought to the fouret on which it bottoms. 

Locke 
4. State of being at the difpofal or under 
the fovereignty of another: with xpon. 

Every moment we feel our dependance upon God, 
and find that we can neither be happy without 
him, nor think ourfelves fo. Tilletfor. 

5- The things or perfons of which any 
man has the dominion or difpofal. 

Never was there a prince bereaved of his de- 
pendancies by his cnuncil, except where there hath 
ocen either an over-greatnefs in one counfellor, 
or an aver-Rrict combination in divers, Bacon. 

The fecond natural divifion of power, is of fuch 
men who have acquired large poffeflions, and con- 
fequently dependaacics ; or defeend from anceftors 
who have left chem great inheritances. Swift 

6. Reliance ; truft; confidence. 
Their dependancies on him were drowned in this 
conceit. : i Hookers 
They flept in peace by night, 
Secure of bread, as of returning light ; 
~ And with fuch firm dependance on‘the day, 
That oced grew pamper’dy and ‘forgot to pray» 
F. k _ Drydera 
7. Accident; that of which the exiftence 
prefuppofes the exiitence of fomething 
elfe. ` 

Modes J ceall fuch complex ideas, which, howa 
ever compounded, contain not in them the fuppo- 

« fition of fabfifting by themfelves, but are confi- 
dered as dependancies on, or affections of, fub- 
frances; fuch are the ideas fignified by the worda 
triangle, gratitude, murder. Lockes 

Dere’xnpant. adj. [from depend.] 

1. Hanging down. 

2. Relating to fomething previous. 

3. In the power of another, 

On God, as the moft high, all inferior caufesYa 
the world are dependant. Hocker. 

DEPENDANT. n. f [from depend.] One 
who lives in fubje€tion, or at the difcre- 
tion of another 3 a rétainer. 

A great abatement of kindnefs appears as well in 
the general dependants, as in the duke himfelf 
alfa, and yaur daughter. Sbakefpeare. 

For a fix-clerk a perfon recommended a de. 
pendant upon him, who paid fix: thoufand pounds 

« ready money. Clarendon, 

His dependants fhall quickly become his profe- 
lytes. Souths 

DEPENDENCE., ) 2. /. [from depends, Lat. 

Derk npency.§ This word, with many 
others of the Jame termination, are in- 
differently written with ance or ‘ences 
ancy or ency, as the authors intended to 
derive them from the Latin or French. ] 

1. A thing or perfon at the difpofal ‘or 
difcretion of another, : 

We invade the rights of our neighbours, no 
upan account of covctoufnefs, but of dominion, 
that we may create dependencies. Collier on Prides 

2. State of being fubordinate, or fubje&t in 
fome degtee.to the difcretion of ano- 
ther; the contrary to fovereignty. 

x op Letyme report to him*;- =] 
Your fweet dependen y, and you mhall find 
_ A congueror that vil pray in aid for kindnefi, 

“Where hé fot grace is kneel'd to.’  “Shake/penre. 
At their fetting out they muft have their corm- 

miffion, or letters patent, fram the king, that fo 
they may acknowledge. their dependency upon the 
crown of England. à r Barons 

principal ; that which 
is fubordinate. ` ! 


3 5 We 


DET 

We freak of the fublunaty worlds, this earth, Í 
and its dependencies, which tofe out of a chaos 
about fix ited years ago. Burner's Theory. 

4. Concatenation; connexion ; rife of con- 
fequents from premifes. 

Her madaefs hath the oddeft frame of fenfe ; 
Sucha dipendency of thing on things 

„As ne'er I heard in madnefs. Shakeffecre 
g- Relation of any thing to ancther, as of 
an effe& to its caufe, 

l tuok pleafure to trace out the caufe of effects, 
and the dependence of one thing upon another in 
the vifible creation. Burnet's Theory. 

6. Trult; reliance; confidence. 
-  ‘Tlicexpeétation of the performance of our defire, 
is that we call.dependence upon him for help and 
afiftance. Srilling fleet. 
DEPENDENT. adj. [dependens, Latin. 
This, as many other words of like ter- 
mination, are written with ex? or ant, 
as they are fuppoip i to flow from the 
Latin or French.] Hanging down. 

In the time of Charles the Great, and long 
fince, the whole furs in the tails were dependent ; 
Fut now that fathion is left, and the fpots only 
worn, without the tails. Peachan. 

Dere’noent. 2. f- [from dependens, Lat.) 
One fubordinate ; one at the difcretion 
or difpofal of another. 

We are indigent, defencelefs beings s the crea- 
tures of his power, and the dependents of his pro- 
vidence. Rogers. 

DEPE'NDER. n. f. [from depend.] A de- 
pendent; one that repofes on the kind- 
nefs or power of another. 

Whar fhalt thou expect, 
To be defender on a thing that leans ? Sbake/peare. 

Dersrpbi rion. x. f [from deperditus, 
Lagin.] Lofs ;_ deftruétion. 

It may be unjuft to place all efficacy of goldin 
the non-omifiion of weights, or degerdition of any 
ponderous particles. Brown. 

DEPHLEGMA'TION. A.f. [from dephlegm.] 
An operation which takes away from 
the phlegm any fpirituous fuid by re- 
pected diftillation, till it is at length 
left all behind. Quincy. 

In divers cafes it is not enough to feparate the 
aqueous parts by dephlegmiation 5 for fume liquors 
contain alfo an unfufpected quantity of {mall cor- 

* pafeles, of fomewhat an earthy nature, which, 
being affociated with the faline ones, do clog and 
blunt them, and thereby weaken their aétivity. 


Boyle. 

To DEPHLE’GM. a As [depbla - 
Jo DEPHLE'GMATE. i me, low Lat.) 
o clear from phlegm, or aqueous inft- 

id matter. i 

We have femetimes taken fpirit of falt, and 
carefully depblegmed it. a Beyle. 
EPHLE GMEDNESS. x. f. [from dephlegm.] 

~The quality of being freed from phiegin 
or aqueous matter. 

The proportion betwixt the coralline folution 
and the fpirit of wine, depends fo much upon the 
ftrength of the former liquor, and the dephlegmed- 
nefa of the latter, that it is fearce poffible to deter- 
mine geoeraHy and exaétly what quantity of each 
ought to be taken. Boyle. 

To Depi’er. via: [depingo, depidtum, 
Jia Latin.] . 
1.. To paint; to portray; to reprefent in 
colours. a5 

The cowards of Lacedemon dcpifted upon their 
thields the moft terrible beafts they could imagine. 

Taylor. 
2. To deferibe; to.reprefent an action to 
the mind, : 


DEPILATORY., x. fe [de and pilus, Lat.] 


De’pitous. adj. [de and pilus, Latin.] 


DEPLANTA rion. x. f. [deplantc, Lat.] 


DerLE rion. 2. fe [depleo, depletus, Lat.) 


DEPLORABLE, adj. [from deploro, Latin. ] 


DEPLO'RABLENESS, 7. f. [from deplora- 


DerLorRAaBLY. adv. [from deplorable] 


DE PF 


When the diftraétions of a tumult are fenfibly 
depitied, every object and ewery occurrence are fo 
prefented to your view, that while you read, you 
feern indeed to fee them. Felton. 


An application uled to take away hair. 


Without hair. 

This animal is a kind of lizard, or qaadruped 
corticated and depilews; that is, without wool, furr, 
or hair. - Brown. 


‘The a&@ of taking plants up from the 
bed. Dia. 


The a&t of emptying. 

Abftinence and a fender diet attenuates, becaufe 
depletion of the veflels gives room to the fluid to 
expand itfelf- Arbutbnot. 


1. Lamentable; that which demands or 
caufes lamentation; difmal ; fad; cala- 
mitous; miferable ; hopeleis. 

This was the deplorable condition to which the 
king was reduced. Clarerdon. 
The bill, of all weapons, gives the moft ghaftly 
and deplorable wounds. Temple. 
It will be confidered in how deplorable a ftate 
learning lies in that kiagdom. Swift. 

2. Iris fometimes, in a more fax and jocu- 
lar fenfe, ufed for contemptible ; defpi- 
cable: as, deplorable nonfenfe ; deplora- 


ble ftupidity. 


ble.] The Rate of being deplorable; 
mifery ; hopelefinefs. Dif. 


Lamentably ; miferably ; hopelefsly : 
often in a {enfe of contempt. 
Notwithitanding all their talk of reafon and 
philofophy, Gud knows, thcy are deplorably ftran- 
gers to them. Seutb. 

DEPLO'RATE. adj. [deploratus, Latin.] 
Lamentable ; hopelefs. ‘ 

The cafe is then moft deplorate, when reward 
goes over to the wrong fide. L Efirange. 

DEPLORATION. n. /. [from deplore.) The 
aét of deploring, or of lamenting. 

To DEPLO'RE. v. a. [deploro, Latin.] To 
lament ; to bewail ; to wail; to mourn ; 
to bemoan ; to exprefs forrow. 

But chafte Diana, who his death dephr'd, 
With /Efculapian herbs his life retard. Dryden. 
If Arcite thus deplore 
His fufferings, yet Palemon fuffers more. Dryden. 


DEPLO RER. a. f- [from deplore.] Ala- 
menter; a mourner; one that laments. 
DEPLUMA TION. n. f. [deplumatio, Latin.] 
1. A pluming, or plucking off the feathers. 
2. [In furgery.] A fwelling of the eye- 
lids, accompanied with the fall of the 
hairs from the eyebrows. Phillips. 
To DEPLU'ME. w. a. [deand pluma, La- 
tin.] To frip of its feathers. 
To DEPO'NE. v.a. [depono, Latin.] : 
1. To lay down as a pledge or fecurity. » 
2. To rifque upon fuccefs of an ad- 


ventures (9) S | 
On this } would depone 
As much, as any caufe I’ve known. Hudibras. 


DEPONENT. x. f. [from depono, Latin.) 
courtof juflice; an evidence; awitnefs. 


active voice are called deponents, and gê- 


1 


1. One that depofes his teftimony in a 


z. [In grammar.] Such verbs as have no 


DEP 


nemnliaadrity action only 3 as, Saiecr A 
confels. Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 
To DEPO’PULATE. v. a. [depopuler, La- 
tin} To unpeople ; to lay wafe; to 
deftroy inhabited countries. 
Where fs this viper, 
That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himfelf ? z Shakelpearee 
He turned his arms upon unarmed and wnpro- 
vided people, to fpoil only and depopulate, contrary 
> to the laws. both of war and peace. 
Baeon*s Henry VIL. 
A land exhaufted to the laft remains, 
Depopulared towns and driven plains. Dryden. 
Grim death, in different fhapes, 
Depopulates the nations ; thoufands fall. 
His viétims. Philips. 
DEPOPULATION. n. f. [from depopulate. 


a. The aé& of unpeopling ; havock ; waite ; 


i defiruction of mankind. 

4 Tow didft thou grieve then, Adam! to behold 
The end of all thy offspring, end fo fad, , 
Depopulation { Thee another flood, 

OF tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown'd, ~ 

And funk thee as thy fons. Ailton. 
Remote thou hear’ft the dire effe& of war, 

Depopulation. Philipse 

DEPOPULA TOR. 2. f. [from depopulate.} 
A difpeopler ; a deftroyer of mankind ; 
a waiter of inhabited countries. 


To. DEPO'RT. v. a. [deporter, French. ] 
To carry ; to demean; to behave : it is 
ufed only with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Let an ambaflador deport himfelf in the moft 
graceful manner before a prince. Pepe. 

Dero’rt. n. f. [from the verb.] De- 
meanonr ; grace of attitude ; behaviour ; 
deportment. 

She Delia’s felf 
In gait furpafs'd, and goddefs-like deport. Miltone 

Of middle age one rifing, eminenc 
In wife deport, {pake much of right and wrong. 

4 Milton. 

DEPORTATION. x. f. [deportatio, Latin.] 

1. Tranfportation; exile into a remote 
part of the dominion, with prohibition 

- to change the place of refidence. 

2. Exile in general. 

An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever 
into a foreign land, was anciently with us a-civil 
death. B i Ayliffee 

Dero’RtTMENT. w. fo [deportement, Fr.) 

1. Conduét; management; manner of 
acting. s 

I will but fweep the way with a few notes touch- 
ing the duke’sown depertment in thatiftand. Mortons 

2. Demeanour ; behaviour. 

The coldnefs of his temper, and the gravity of 
his deportment, carried him fafe through many 
difficulties, and he lived and died in a great ftation. 

a Swift. 

To DEPO'SE. v. a. [depono, Latin.] 

1, ‘To lay down ; to lodge ; to let fall. 

Its fhores are neither advanced one jot further 
into the fea, nor its furface raifed by additional 
mud depofed uponig,hy the yearly inundations of 


the Nile. > Woodward. 
2. To degrade from.a throne or high, fta- 
tion. 


Fisft, of the king : what fhall of him become ? 
—=The duke yet lives that Henry thall depsfe. ` 
Shakefpearee 
May ycur fick fame Mill languith till it die 3 
Then, as the greateft curfe that I can give, 
Unpitied be depos'd, and after live. Dryden. 
Depofed confuls, and captive princes, might have 
preceded him. — Tatler. 
3. To take away ; to diveft; to trip of : 
not in ufe, . 
í You 


DEP 
You may my glory and my ftate depofe, 
Butnot my griefs; ftillamI king of thofe. Shaki 
4. To piwe teftimony ; ‘to attett. 
*Twas he thatymade you to depo/e; - 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. Sbakefp. 
it was ufual for him that dwelt in Southwark, or 
Tothill-ftreet, to depo/e the yearly rent or valuation 
of lands lying io the north, or other remote part of 
the realm. Bacon. 
ç. To examine any one on his oath. Not 
now in ufe. 
According to our law, 
Depofe him in the juftice of his caafe. Shakepeare, 
To Dero’se. v. x. To bear witnels. 
Love ftraight ftood up and depofed, a lye could 
not come from the mouth of Zelmant. Sidney. 
Depositary. 2. /. {depoftarius, Latin.] 
One with whom any thing is lodged in 
truft. 
I gave you all. 
—Made you my guardians, my depofitaries 5 
But kept a refervation, to be follow’d 
With Gach a number. Shakefpeare, 


To DEPO'SITE. v. a. [depofitum, Latin.) 


1. To lay up; to lodge in any place. 

The eagle got leave here to depofire her eggs. 

L' Eftrange. 

Dryden wants a poor {quare foot of ftone, to 

. fhew where the athes of onc of the greateft poets on 
earth are depofited. Garth. 

When veflels were open, and the infects had free 
accefs to the aliment within them, Redi diligently 
obferved, that no otber fpecies were produced, but 
of fuch as he faw go in and feed, and depofte their 
eggs therc, which they would readily do in all pu- 
trefaction. Bentley. 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or fecurity. 
3. To place at intereft. 

God commands us tu return, as to him, to the 
poor, his gifts, out of mere duty and thankfulnefs ; 
not to depofite them with him, in hopes of meriting 
by them. Spratt. 

4. To lay afide. 

The difficulty will be to perfuade the dipofcing 
of thofe tufts, which have, by I know not what 
fafcination, fo endeared themfelves. 

Decay of Piety. 
Dero’sire. 2. /. [depofitum, Latin.] 
1, Any thing committed to the truft and 
care of another. 4 Y 
2. A pledge; a pawn; athing piven as 
a fecurity. a 
3- The ftate of a thing pawned or pledged. 
They had fince Marfcilles, and fairly lett ir: 
“they had the other day the Valtoline, and now 
have put it in depofite. : Bacon. 
Deposit Tion. x. f. [from depofitio, Lat.) 
1. The aft of giving publick teftimony, 

If you will examine the veracity of the fathers 
by thofe circumftances ufually confidered in depo- 
Jitions, you will find them ftrong on theie fide. 

Sir K. Digby. 
A witnefs is obliged to fwear, otherwife his de- 
pefition isnot valide, Aylifes Parergon. 
2. The a&t of degrading a prince frora 
fovercignty. a 
3» [In canon law.] Depofition properly 
fignifies a folemn depriving of a man of 
his clerical orders.  Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


Dero’sirory. x. f. [from depofite.] The 

place where any thing is lodged. De. 

. piftary is properly uled of perfons, and 

depofitory of places; but in the following 
example they are confounded. 

The Jews themfelvea are the depofcories of all 


the prophecies which tend to their own confufion. : 


Addifon. 


Dar 


Deprava Ti0n. x. f. [depravatio, Lat.] 
1. The aĉ of making any thing bad ; the 
aét of corrupting ; corruption. 

The three forma of government have their fe- 
veral perfections, and are fubjeét to their feveral 
depravations : however, few ftates are ruined by 
defect in their inftitution, but generally by corrup- 
tion of manners. Swift. 

2. The ftate of being made bad; dege- 
neracy ; depravity. 

We have a catalogue of the blackeft fins that 
human nature, in its highett depravationy is capa- 
ble of committing: > Sourbh. 

3. Defamation; cenfure: a fenfe not now 
in ufe. ™ 

Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme - 
For dépravation, to fquare all the fex. Shakefp. 

To DEPRA’VE. v.a. [deprave, Lat.] To 
vitiate ; to corrupt; to contaminate. 
We admire the providence of God in the con- 
tinuance of f{cripture, notwithftanding the endea- 
vours of infidels to abolifh, and the fraudulence of 
hereticks to deprave, the fame. Hooker. 
Who lives that’s not depraved, or depraves ? 
Shakefpeare. 
But from me what can proceed - 

But all corrupt, both mind and will deprav'd ? 
Milton. 

A tafte which plenty daes deprave, 

Loaths lawful good, and lawlefs ill does crave. 
i Dryden. 
DEPRAVEDNESS. z. f. [from deprave.] 
Corruption ; taint; contamination ; vi- 

tiated ftate. 

What fins do you mean? Our original depraved- 
nefs, and pronenefs of our eternal part to all evil. 

Hammond. 
Depra‘vemMent.n. f [from deprave.] A 
vitiated ftate ; corruption. 

He maketh men believe, that apparitions are 
cither deecptions of fight, or melancholy deprave- 
ments of fancy. Brown. 

Depra‘ver. n. f: [from deprave.} A cor- 
rupter ; he that canfes depravity. 

Depraviry. nf. [from deprave.} Cor- 
ruption ; a vitiated ftate. 


To DE'PRECATE. v. a. 


|1. Tobegof; to pray deliverance from ; 


to avert by prayer. 

In deprerating of evil, we make an humble ac- 
knove-dgment of guilt, and of God's juftice in 
chaftiting, as well as clemency in fparing, the 
guilty. Grew. 

Poverty indeed, in alf its degrees, men are eafily 
perfuaded to deprecate from themfelves. Rogers. 

The judgments which we would deprecate are 
not removed. Smalridge. 

‘The Italian entered them in his prayer :. amongst 
the three evils he petitioned to be delivered from, 
he might have deprecated greater evils. 

N Baker's Reflections on Learning. 
2. To implore mercy of: this is not pro- 
` per. i 
* At length he fets 
Thofe darts, whofe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. Prior. 
Depreca’rion. 2. f. [deprecatio, Lat.] 
1. Prayer againft evil. ie 
I, with leave of (peech implar’d : 
And humble deprecation, thus replied. Milton. 

Stesnutation they generally conceived to be a 
good fign, or a bad one; and fo, upon this motion, 
they commnnly ufed a gratulation fur the one, and 
a deprecation for the other. Brown. 

2. Intreaty ; petitioning. 

3. An excufing; a begging pardon for. 

De’precative. adj. [from deprecate.) 

De’precatory. § That ferves to depre- 

, cates apologetick ; tending to avert 
evil by fupplication. 


mr P 
Bishop Fox underftanding that the Scottith king 
wad fill difcontent, being troubled that the oceafion 
of breaking of the truce fhould grow from his men, 
fent many humble and deprecatory letters to the 
Scottith king to appeafe him. * Baron. 
DrrrecaTor. x. fe [deprecator, Lat. | 

One that averts evil by petition. i 
Jo DEPRECIATE. v.a. [depretiare, Lat.]} 
1. To bring athing down to a lower price. 
2. To undervalue. 

They prefumed upon that mercy, which, in all 
their cnnverfations, they endeavour to depreciate 
and mifreprefent. Addifon. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, than 
thofe who are coiners in poetry, itis verynatural fos 
fuch as have not fucceeded in it to depreciate the 
works of thofe who have. Speélaters- 


ToDE' PREDATE. v.a. [depredari, Lat.]. 
1. Torob; to pillage. 
2. To fpoil ; to devour. d 

It maketh the fubftance of the body more folid 
and compact, and fo lefs apt to be confumed and 
depredated by the fpirits. ‘Bacon, 

DEPREDA TION. 2. fe [depredatio, Lat. ] 
1. A robbing ; a {poiling. 

Commiffioners were appointed to determine all 
matters of piracy and depredations between the fub- 
jects of both kingdoms. Hayward. 

The land had never been before fo free from 
robberies and depredations asthrough his reign. Wote 

Were there not one who had faid, Hitherto fhalt 
thou come, and no farther 5 we might weil expect 
fuch viciffitudes, fuch clafhing in nature, and fuch 
depredations and changes of fea and land. Woodu;. 

z._Voracity ; wate. ! 

The fpeedy depredation of air upon watry moif- 
ture, and verfion of the fame into air, appeareth 
in nothing more vifible than in the fudden dif- 
charge or vanifhing of a little cloud of breath, or 
vapour, from glafe, or the blade of a fword, or any . 
fuch polifhed body. Bacon, 

DEPREDA tor. n. J. [depredater, Lat.} 
A robbers; a devourer. . 

It is reported, that the fhrubcalled our Lady's 
Seal, which is a kind of briony, and coleworts, fet 
near tagether, one or both will die: the caufe is, - 
for that they be bath great depredators of the earth, ` 
and one of them ftarveth the other. ~ Bacon. 

We have three that colleét the experiments, 
which are in all books; thefe we call depredutors. + 

Batu. > 

ToDEPREHEND. v.a. [deprebendo, Lat.) 
1. To catch one; to take unawares; to- 
take in the faa. s 

That wretched creature, being deprebended in 
that impiety, was held in ward. Hookers 

Who can believe men upon their own authority, - 
that are once deprebruded in fo grofs and impious an 
impofture ? _ More. 

2. To difcover; to find out a thing; to 
come to the knowledge or underftanding - 
of. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodics, 
which do fo great effects, are invifible, and incur 
not to the eye ; but yet they are to be deprebended 
by experience. ' » Batone 

DEPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. [from deprehend.] 
1. That may be caught. — d 
2. That may be apprehended, er difco- 
vered, Dia. 
DEPRENE 'NSIBLENESS. #. f Š 
1. Capablenefs of being caught, 
2. Intelligiblenefs; eafinefs to be under- 
ftood. ‘ 
Deprenension.x. fa (deprebenfio, Lat.]~ 
1. A catching or taking unawares. 
2. A difcovery. 
To DEPRE'SS. v. a. [from depreffus, of 
deprimo, Latin. ] 
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1. To prefs or thruft down. 

2. To let fall; to Jet down. 

The fame thing I have tried by letting a globe 
reĝ, and raifing or depreffing the eye, or otherwife 
moving it, to make the angle of ajuft magnitude. 

b Newton. 

3. To humble ; to dejeét; to fink. 

Others deprefr their own minds, defpond at the 
fR difficulty, and conclode that the making any 
progrefs in knowledge is above their capacities. 

Locke. 

If we confider how often it breaks the gloom, 
which is apt to deprefs the mind, with tranficnt un- 
expected gleams of joy, one would take care not to 
grow too wife foc fo great a pleafure of life. Add. 

Paffion can depre/s or raife 

The heavenly, as the human mind. 

‘Depression, z. f. [deprefio, Lat.] 

1. The a&t of prefing down. 

Bricks of a reftangular form, if laid one by an- 
other in a level row between fupporters fu taining 
the two ends, all the pieces between will neceffarily 
fink by their own gravity; and much more, if 
they foffer any depreffion by other weight above 
them. a Wotton. 

2. The finking or falling in of a furface. 

The beams of light are fuch fubtile bodies, that; 
in refpe&t of them, even furfaces, that are fenfibly 
fmooth, are not exactly fo: they have their own 
degree of roughecis, confifting of little protube~ 
rances and depron ; and confequently foch ine- 
qualities may fuflice to give bodies different colours, 
as we fee in marble that appears white or black, or 
red or blue, even when mof carefully polithed. Boyle. 

1f the bone be much deprefted, and the fifture 
confiderably large, it is then at your choice, whe- 
ther you will enlarge that fiure, or continue it for 
the evacuation of the matter, and forbear the ufe 
af the trepan 3 not doubting bot a fmall depreffien 
of the bone will either rife, or caft off, by the be- 
Befit of nature. Wifercan. 

3. The at of humbling; abafement. 

Defreffion of the nobility may make a king more 
abfolute, but lefs fafe. “ t Bacen. 

Depression ofan Equation [in algebra] 
is the bringing it into lower and more 
fimple terms by divifion. Dia. 

Depression of a Star [with aftronomers] 
is the diftance of a ftar from the horizon 
below, and is meafured by the arch of 
the vertical circle or azimuth, paffing 
through the ftar, intercepted between the 
ftar and the horizon. Dia. 

Depre‘ssor. n. f. [deprefor, Lat] , 

t. He that keeps or prefies down. 

2. An oppreffor. 

Derre’ssor. [In anatomy.} A term given 
to feveral mufcles of the body, whofe 
aftion is to deprefs the parts to which 
they adhere. : 

De’primenT. adj. [from deprimens, of de- 
primo, Latin.) An epithet applied to one 
of the ftraight mufcles that move the 
globe or ball of the eye, its ufe being to 
pall it downwards. 

The exquifite equilibration of all oppofite and 
actagonift mofcles is effected partly by the natural 
pofture of the body and the eye, which is the cafe 
of the attollent and deprimenc mufcles. Derbam. 

Deprivation. » f. [from de and pri- 
vatio, Lat.} . i 

1. The a& of depriving, or taking away 
from. 

2. The ftate of lofing. 

Fools whofe end is dettrudtion, and eternal de- 
privation of being. Bentley. 

Deraivatiox [in law} is when a cler- 
gyman, as a bithop;“parfon, vicar, or 

to 
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prebend, is deprived, or depofed from 
his preferment, for any matter in fac 
or law. g p Phillips. 
To DEPRIVE. v. a. [from de and privo, 
Latin.] 
1. To bereave one of a thing: to take it 
away from him : with of. 

God hath deprived her of wifdom, neither hath 
he impacted toher underftanding. Fob, xxxiz. 17. 

He tamented the lofs of an excellent fervant, and 
the horrid manner in which he bad been deprived 
of him. Clarendon. 

Now wretched Oedipus, depriv`d of fight, 

Led a long death in everlattog night. Pope. 
2. To hinder; to debar from: Milton ufes 
it without of. 

From his face I thalbe hid, deprio’d 
His bleffed countenaace. Milton. 

The ghofts reje€ted, are th’ unhappy crew 
Depriv'd of fepuichres and fon'ral dee. Dryden. 

3. To releafe; to free from. 
Moft happy he, 
Whofe leat delight fufficeth to deprive 
Remembrance of all patos which him oppreft. Sper/. 
4. To put out of an office. 

A minitter, deprived for inconformity, faid, that 
if they deprived him, it fhould coft an hundred 
men's lives. Baczr. 

Dertu. n. / [from deep, of diep, Dutch.] 

1. Deepnefs; the meafure of any thing 
from the furface downwards. 

| As for men, they had buildings in many places 
higher than the depth of the water. Bacon. 

We have large and deep caves of feveral depths : 


the deepeft are funk fix hundred fathoms. Bacon. 
, The left to that unhappy region tends, 
Which to the depth of Tartarus defceads. Dryd. 


For tho’, in nature, depth and height 
Are equally held infinite 5 
In poetry the height we know, 
Tis only infinite below. 
2. Deep place; not a fhoal. 
The falfe tides fim o'er ihe cover’d land, 
And feamen with diflembled deptls betray. Dryd. 
3- The-abyfs; a gulph of infinite profun- 
dity. 
When he prepaced the heavens I was there, 
when he fet acompafs opon the face cf the depth. 
n n Prov. vili. 27. 
4. The middle or height of a feafon. 
And in the deprb of winter, in the night, 
You plough the raging feas to coafts unkr ayn. 
è o Denbam. 
The earl of Newcaftle, in the deprb of winter, 
refcued the city of York from the rebels. Clarend. 
3. Abfrufenefs ; obfcurity. = 
There are greater depths and obfcurities in an 
elaborate and well-written piece of nonfenfe, than 
in the moft abftrofe traét of fchaol divinity. 
, Addifen's Whig Examiner. 
Derru of a Squadron or Battalion, is the 
number of men inthe file. Milit. Didt. 
To DE PTHEN. v. a. [d:epex, Dutch.] 
To deepen, or make deeper. Dia. 
To DEPUCELATE. wv. a. [depuceler, Fr.] 
To deflour ; to bereave of virginity. 
Dia. 
Depu‘tsion. n. fe (depulfe, Lat.] A beat- 
ing or thrafting away. 
Deru‘tsory. adj. [from depulfus, Lat.) 
Putting away ; averting. Di&. 
To DE’PURATE. v. a. [depurer, Fr. from 
depurgo, Lat.] To purify ; to cleanfe ; 
to free any thing from its impurities. - 
.Chemiltry enabling us to depurate bodies, and in 
» fame meafure to analize them, and take afunder 
| their hetcrogeneous parts, in many chemical ezpe+ 
riments we may, better than in others, know what 
manner or bodies we employ, Bayle. 
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'DE'PURATE. adj. [from the verb.] 


1. Cleanfed ; freed from dregs and impt- 
rities. ' 
2. Pure; not contaminated. 

Neither can any boatta knowledge depurare from 
the deGlemert of a contrary, within this atmo- 
fphere of feth. Glanville. 

Depura TION. n. f. [depuratio, Lat.) 
1. The a& of feparating the pure from the 
impure part of any thing. ` 

Brimftune is a mineral body, of fat and infam- 

ced tr and this is either ufed crude, and 


. 


called fulfhur vice; oris of a fadder colour, and, 
after depuration, foch as we have in magdeleons, or 
rolis of a lighter yellow. , Browen's Vulgar Errours. 
{ What hath been hitherto difcoorfed, inclines us 
“to fools upon the ventilation and depuration of the 
blood as one of the principal and conftant ufes of - 
refpiraticn. Boyles 
z. The cleanfing of a wound from its 
matter. 
To Depu’ne. v. a. [depurer, Fr.] 
1. To cleanfe ; to free from impurities. 
2, To purge; to free from fome noxious 
į equality. f 

It, produced plants of foch imperfection ‘and 
harmful quality, as the waters of the general flood 
could not fo wath out or depure, but chat the fame 
defe&tion hath had continuance in the very gene~ 
radon and nature of mankind. Ra cigh. 

DEPUTATION. 2. f. { deputation, Fr.} 

1. The a& of deputing, or fending away 
with a fpecial commiliion. } 
2. Wicegerency; the pofleilion of any com- 

miffion given. 
Cat me off the heads 
Of all the fav'rites that the ab‘cat king 
In defutaricn lef: behind him bere, 
When be was perfonal‘in the Irith war. Shakefpe 

He: looks not ‘below the moon, bot hath de- 
figned the regiment of fublunaty aitairs into fub- 
lunary d:putations. Brown, 

© Theavthority of confcience tands founded upon 

; its vicegerency and deputation under God. South.’ 

To DEPU'FE, ~. a. [deputer, Fr.} To 
fend with a {pecial commidion ; to im- 
power one to traniact initead of another. 

i And Abfalonı faid unto him, See thy matters 

| are good and right, but thercis no man depured of 

| the king to hear.” 2 Sam 

i And Linus thus, deputed by the rek, 

(The heroes welcome and their thanks exprefs'd. 

im 3 Rojcommone 

{ A bifhop, by deputing a pricft or chaplain to ad- 

| minifter the facraments, may remove him. 

| Ayliffes Parergon. 

De’pury. n. f. [deputé, Fr. from deputaius, 

' Lat.] i 

1. A lieutenant; a viceroy ; one that is 
appointed by a fpecial commiffion to 
govern or a&t inftead of another. 

He esercifeth dominion ovee them as the vice- 
gerent and deputy of Almighty God. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He was vouched his immediate deputy upon earth, 
and viceroy of the creation, and lord licatenant of 
the world. ° 3 j Scuth. 

2. Any one that tranfacts bufinefs for an- 
other. . 

Pretbyters, abfent through infirmity from their 
churches, might be laid to preach by thofe deputies, 
who, intheir ead, did but read homilies. Heoker. 
' A mao hath a body, and that body is confined to 
a place’; but where frieadthip is, all offices of life 
are, as it were, granted to him andhis deputy; for 
he may ezercife them by his friend. Bacon. 

3. [In law.] One that exercifes any office 
or other thing in another man’s right, 
whofe. forfeiture or mifdcmcanour a 
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caufe the oficer or perfon for whom he 
atts to lofe his office. Philtips. 

To DEQUA'NTITATF. v, a. [from de and 
quantitas, Lah) “o diminilh the quan- 
tity of. 

Tiis we affirm of pure gold; for that which is 
current, and pafleth in Ramp amongftus, by reafon 
of ita atlay, which is a proportion of filver or 
copper mixed therewith, is actually deguanticated 
by fire, and poffibly by frequent extin¢tion. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Der. Aterm ufed in the beginning of 

names of places. 

derived from deon, a wild beaft, unlefs 

the place ftands upon a river; for then 

it may rather be fetched from the Bri- 

tifh dur, i. e. water. Gibfon’s Camden. 
To DERACINATE. w, a. [deraciner, Pr:] 
1. To pluck or tear up by the roots. 

x Her fallow fees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth rvot upon; while that the culter rufts 

That thould ceracinare fuch (avazery. Shakefpeare. 
2. Toabolih ; to deftroy ; to extirpate. 
To DERA'IGN. 1 v. a. [¢ifrationare, or 
To DERA'IN. dirat.onare, Lat.] 
1. To prove; to juftify. 

When the parfon of any church is difturbed to 
demand tythes in the next parith by a writ of indi- 
cavit, the patron fhall have a writ to demand the 
advowfoh of the tythes being in demand: and 
when itis ccrcigred, then thal) the plea pafs in the 
court chrift:an, as far ferth as it is deraigned inthe 
king’s court. Elount. 

2. To diforder; to turn out of courfe. 


Di&. 
DERAIGNMENT. z 
Daime" i n.f. [from deraign.] 
1. The act of deraigning cr proving. 
2. A difordering or turning out of courfe. 
3. A difcharge of profeffion ; a departure 
out of religion. 

In fome placea the fubtantive deraignment is 
ufed in the very literal iiguification withthe French 
difrayer, er cefranger; chat is; tuning out ot 
courle, difplacing, or fetting out of orders as, de- 
raignment or departure out of religion, and deraign- 
ment or difcharge of their profeBion, which is fpo- 
ken of thefe religious men who forfook their orders 
and ;roteffions. Blourt. 

Dera’y. x. /. [from deirayer, Fr. to turn 
out of the right way.] 

1. Tumult; diforder; noife. 

2. Merriment; jollity ; folemnity: not in 
ufe. Douglafs. 

To Dere. v. a. [depuan, Sax.] To hurt. 

Obfolete. Some think that in the ex- 

ample it means daring. 

So from immortal race he does proceed, 

That mortal hands may not withfand his might j 

Dred for his derring doe, and bloody deed ; 

For all in blood and fpoil ia hia delight. F. Queen. 
DERELI CTION, m fe [derelifio, Lat.) 
1. The a&t of forfaking or leaving; aban- 

donment, 

2. The ftate of being forfaken. 

There is no other thing to be looked for, but 
the effects of God's meft juft difpleafurc, the with- 
drawing of grace, der¢l:fien in this world, and in 
the world 10 come confufion. Heoker. 

De’revicrs. x. f. pl. [In law.] Goods 
wilfully thrown away, or relinquifhed, by 

the owner. Dil. 

DERI'DE. v. a. [derideo, Lat.] To 
aughat; to mock; to turn to ridicule ; 
ofcorn. 
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Before fuch prefence to offend with any the leat 
unfcemlinels, we would be furely as loth as they 
who moit reprehend or deride what we do. Hooker. 

What fha!l be the portion of thofe who have 
derided God"s word, and made a mock of every 
thing that is facred and religious? . Tilletfon. 

“heie fons, ye gods, who with fagitinua pride 
Infult my darknefs, and my groans deride. Popes 

Some, that adore Newton for his Ruxions, deride 
him for his religion. Berkley. 

Dert DER. 2. /. [from the verb.) 
1. A mocker; a {coffer. 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable 
blafphemies, and like contempts offered by diriders 
of religion, fearful tokena of divine revenge have 
been known to follow. Hocker. 

¢z- A droll; a buffoon. 
Deri‘ston. n. f: [derifo, Lat.} 
1. The a& of deriding or laughing at. 

Are we grieved with the {corn and derifion of the 
profane? Thus was the bleffed Jefus defpifed and 
rejected of men. - Rogers. 

Vanity is the natural weaknefs of an ambitious 
man, which expofes him to the fecret {corn and 
derifion of thofe he converfea with. Addifon. 

2. Contempt; fcorn ; a laughing-ftock. 
I am in derifion daily ; every one mocketh me. 
Fer. 14. 7. 

Thou makeft us a reproach to our neighbours, 
a fcoru and a derifon to them that are round about 
us. Pfalm xliv. 13. 

Enfnar'd, affaulted, overcome; led bound, 
Thy fues derifien, captive, poor, and blind, 

Into a dungeon thrutt. Milton. 
Derv‘sive. adj. [from deride.] Mocking; 

{coffing. 

O'er all the dome they quaff, they featt ; 
Devifve taunts were fpread from gueft to guett, 
And cach in jovial mood hia mate addre(s"d. Pope, 

Derrsory. adj. [deriforius, Lat.) Mock- 

ing; ridiculing. 1 

Der vaste. adj. [ftom derive.] Attain- 
able by right of defcent or derivation. 

God has declared this the eternal rule and ftand- 
ard of all honour derivable upon me, thar thofe 
who honoor him fhall be honoured by him. South. 

Deriva’rion. n. f. [derivario, Lat ] 
1. A draining of water; a turning of its 
courfe. 

When the water began to fwell, ir would every 
Way cifcharge itfelf by any defcents or declivities 
of the ground; and thefe iffues and derivations 
being once made, aod fupplied with new waters 
puthing them forwards, would continue their courfe 
till they arrived at the fea, juft as other rivers do. 

Burnet. 
z. [In grammar.] The tracing of a word 
from its original. 

Your lordihip here feems to diflike my taking 
notice that the derivation of the word Subftance 
favoura the idea we have of it; and youe lordthip 
tells me, that very little weight is to be laid on it, 
on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 

3- The tranfmidion of any thing from its 
fource. 

Astouching traditional communication, and tra- 
dition of thofe truths chat I call connatural and 
engraven, I do not doubt but many of thofs truths 
have had the help of that deriwaticn. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. [In medicine.] The drawing ofa hu- 

mour from one part of the body to an- 
other. 

Derivation differs from revulfion only in the mea- 
fure uf the diftance, and the force of the medicines 
ufed: if we draw it to fome very remete, or, it 
may be, contrary part, we call that revulfion; if 
only to fome neighbouring place, and by gentle 
means, we call it derivation. Wiferan. 

5- The thing deduced or derived: not 
< nfed. s 
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Moft of them are the genuine derivations of the 
hypothefis they claim to, Glanville, 
DERIVATIVE. adj. [derivativus, Lat.] 
Derived or taken from another. d 
As it is a derivative perfeĝtion, fo it is a ditin& 
kind of perfection from that which is in God. 
Hale. 
Derivative. n.f. [from the adjettive.} 
the thing or.word derived or taken 
from another. 
For honour, 
Tis a derivative from me to mine, : 
And only that I ftand for. Shakefpeare, 

The word Honeftus originally and fri@ly Ggni- 
fies no more than creditable, and is but a deriva- 
tive from Honor, which fignifies credit or honour. 

South. 
Dert’vativety.ady, [from derivative.} 
In a derivative manner. 4 
To DERIVE. w, a. [deriver, Fr. from de- 
rivo, Lat.] 
1. To turn the courfe of water from its 
channel, i 
y+ Company leffens the fhame of vic> by fharingdt, 
and abates the torrent of a common odium by de= 
riving it into many channels. South. 
2. To deduce; as from a root, from a 
caufe, from a principle. 

They endeavour to derive the varieties of colours 
from the various proportion cf the dirett progrefa 
or motion of thefe globules to their circumvolution, 
or motion about their own centre. Boyle.” 

Men derive their ideas of duration from thoir 
refiction on the train of ideas they obferve to fuc- 
ceed onc another in their own underftandings. Leckee 

From thefe two caufes of the laxity and rigidity 
of the fibres, the methodifts, an ancient fet of phy- 
ficiansy derived all difcafes of human bediea with a 
great deal of reafon; for the fluida derive their qua- 
lities from the folids. Arbuthnot. 

3. To communicate to another,. as from 
the origin and fource. 

Chrift having Adam’s nature as we have, but 
incorrupt, deriveth not nature, but incorruption, 
and that immediately from his own perfon, unto all 
that belong unto him. Hocker. 

4. To receive by tranfmiffion. 

This property fcems rather to have been derived 
from the pretorian foldiers. Decay of Picty. 

The cenfers of thefe wretches, who, ] am fure, 
could derive no fanétity to them from their own 
perfons; yet upon this account, that they had been 
confecrated by the offering incenfe in them, were, 
by God's fpecial command, fequeftered from all 
common ufe. South. 

5. To communicate to by defcent of blood. 

Befides the readine(s of parts, an excellent dif- 
pofition of mind is derived to your lordthip from 
the parents of two generations, to whom I have 
the honour to be known. Felten. 

6. To fpread; to diffufe gradually from 
one place to another. 

The ftreams of the publick juftice were derived 
into every part of the kingdom. Dawirs. 

7. [In grammar.] To trace a word from 
its origin. 

To Derive, vin. ` 

1. To come from ; to owe its origin to. 

He that refifts the power of Ptolemy, 

Refitts the pow’r of heav'n; for pow'r from heav’n - 
Derives, and munarchs rule by gods appointed. 


Priore 
2. To defcend from. 
Tam, my lord, as well deriv’d as he, 
As well poffet. Shakefpeare. 


Deriver. n. f. [from derive.] One that 
draws or fetches, as from the fource or 
principle. 

Such a one makes aman not only a partakero 
ot! er men's fins, but alfo a deriver of the whol 
intire guilt of them to'himfelf. South 

Dern 
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Dern. adj. (dean, Saxon.) 

1. Sad; folitary. 

2. Barbarous; cruel. Obfolcte. 

Dernie’r, adj. Laft. Itis a mere French 
word, and ufed only in the following 
purafe. 

tn the Imperial Chamber, the term for the pro- 
fecution of an appeal is not citcumferibed by the 

+ term of one or two years, as the law elfewhere 
requires in the empire ; this being the derrier refort 
and fupreme court of Judicature. Ayliffe. 

To De’rocare. v. a. [derogo, Lat.] 

1. To do an aét fo far contrary to a law or 
cuftom, as to diminifh its former extent: 

_ diftinguithed from abrogate. 

By feveral contrary cuftoms and ftiles ufed here, 
many of thofe civil and canon laws are controuled 
and derogated. Hate. 

2. To leffen the worth of any perfon or 
thing ; to vilify. 

To DE ROGATE. V. 7. 

1. To detragt ; to leflen reputation: with 

rom. 6 

We thould be injurious to virtue itfelf, if we did 
derogate from them whom their induftry hath made 

ate j Hooker, 
2. To degenerate; to act beneath one’s 

rank, or place, or birth. 
Is there no derogation in °t ? 

You cannot derogate, my lord. Shake/peare. 
De’rocare. adj. (from the verb.} De- 
» graded; damaged ; Jeffened in value. 

Into her womb convey fterility 5 
. Dry up in her the organs of increafe, 

And from her derogate body never {pring 

A babe to honour her!  Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
DEROGATION, "n. fi [derogatio, Latin.] 
1. The aét of weakening or reftraining a 


former law or contract. 

It was indeed but a wooing ambafiage, with good 
refpeéta, to entertain the king in good: affection ; 
but nothing was done or handled to the derogation 
of the king’s late treaty with the Italians. Bacon. 

That which enjoins the deed is certainly God's 
law; and it is alfo certain, that the fcripture, 
which allows .of the will, is neither che derozation 
aor relaxation of that law. South. 

2. A defamation; detraction; the act of 
leffening or taking away the honour of 
any perion or thing. Sometimes with 

_ to, properly with from. 

_ Which, though never fo neceffary, they could 
not eañly now admit, without fome fear of dero- 
gation from their credit; and therefore that which 
once they had dane, they becams for ever after re- 
folute to maintain. Hooker. 

So furely he ia a very brave man, neither is that 
any thing which I fpeak to his derogation; for in 

“ that I faid he is a mingled people, it is no difpraife. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

The wifeft princes need not think it any dimi- 
nution to their greatnefs, or derogation to their fuf- 

«ficiency, to rely upon counfel. Bacon 

I fay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do 
I contradiét any thing which I have formerly faid 
in hia juft praife. Dryden. 

None of thefe patriots will think it a derogation 
frem their merit to have it faid, that they received 
many lights and advantages from their intimacy 
with my lord Somer:. Addifen. 

DeroGative. aaj. [derogativus, Latin.} 

* Derogating ; leifening the honour of: 

not in ufe. 

That fpirits are corporeal, feems to mea conceit 
derogative to himfelf, and fuch as he fhould rather 
labour tu overthrow; yet thereby he eftablishcth 

7 the doétrine of Ju@racions, amulets, and charms. 

Brown's Vulgar Erriars. 
Dero’catority. adv. [from derega- 


tory.) Ina detracting manner. Dia. 
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Dero’catoriness. 2, f. [from derega- 
tory.) The atof derogating. Dia. 
Dero’carory. adj. [derogatorius, Lat.] 
Detraétious ; that leffens the honour of; 


difhonourable. 

They live and die in their abfurdisies, paffing 
their days in perverted apprehenfiuns and concep- 
tions of the world, derogatery unto God, and the 
wifdom of the creation. Brown. 

Thefe deputed beings are derogatory from the 
wifdom and power of the Author of Nature, who 
doubtlefs can govern this machine he could create, 
by more direét and eafy methods than employing 
thefe fubfervient divinities. Cheyne. 


De‘rvis. n. f. [dervis, French.) A Turk- 


ifh prieft, or monk. 
Even there, where Chrift vouchfaf"d to teach, 
Their dervifes dareanimpoftor preach. Sandys 
The dervis at firft made fome feruple of violat- 
ing his promife to the dying brachman; but told 
him, at laft, chat he could eonceal nothing from fo 
excellent a prince. Speéator. 


DE’SCANT. 2. f. [difcanto, Italian. 
t. A fong or tune compofed in parts. 
* Nay, now you are too flat, 
And martheconcord with too harih a defeart. 
Stakefpeare. 
k The wakeful nightingale 
All night long her amorous defcant fung. Milton. 
2. A difcourfe ; a difpntation ; a difquifi- 
tion branched out into feveral divifions 
ór heads. It is commonly ufed as a 
word of cenfure or contempt. 

Look you get a prayer-book in your hand, 
And ftand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 
For on that ground 1°31 build a holy defcant. Shak. 

Kindnefs would fupplant our unkind reportings, 
and fevere defeants upon our brethren, 

Government of the Tongue. 
To De’scant. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To fing in parts. 
z. To difcourfe at large ; to make fpeeches: 
in a fenfe of cenfure or contempt. 

Why I, in this weak piping time ot peace, 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 
Uniefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun, 
And defeant on mine own deformity. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard Wil. 

Com’ ft thou for this, vain boafter, to furvey me, 
To defcant on my ftrength, and give thy verdict? 

Milton. 

A virtuous man fhould be pleafed to find people 
defcanting upon his attions, becaufe, when they are 
thoroughly canvafled and examined, they turn to 
his honour. Addifen. 


To DESCEND. w. n. [defcendo, Latin.} 
1. To go downwards; to come from a 


higher place to a lower ; to fall ; to fink. }. 


‘The rain defcended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that houfe; and it 
fell not, for it was founded upon a rock. 

Matthew, vit. 25. 

The brook that defended out of the mount. 

Deuteronomy, ix. 21. 

He cleft his head with one defeending blow. 

Dryden. 
Foul with ftains 
OF gufhing torrents and defcending rains. Addifen. 

O goddefs! who, defcending from the fkies, 
Vouchfaf"d thy prefence to my wond'ring eyes. 

p Pope, 

2. To come down, in a popular fenfe, im- 

plying only an arrival at one place from 
another. 3 

He fha!l defcend into battle, and perifh. 

1 Samuel, xxvi. 10. 
3. Tocome fuddenly or violently ; to fall 
upon as from an eminence. 
For the pious fire preferve the fon; 
His with'd return with happy pow'r befriend, 


And on the fuitors let thy wrath defeend, |. Pope. 
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4. To go down: in a figurative fenfe. 
He, with honeft meditations fed, 
Into himfelf defcended. 
. To make an invafion. 
The goddefs gives th” alarm; and foon is known 
The Grecian fleet defcending on the town. Dryden. 
A foreign fon upon the fhore defends, 
Whofe martial fame from pole to pole extends. 
Dryden. 
6. To proceed as from an original; to be 


derived from. 
Defpair defends from a mean original; the off- 
fpring of fear, lazinefs, and impatience. 
‘ Collier againft Defpair. 
Will. is younger brother to a baronet, and de- 
feended of the ancient family of the Wimbles. Add. 
7. To fall in order of inheritance to a fuc- 


ceffor. 
e Should we allow that all the property, all the 
eftate, of the father ought to defeend to the eldeft 
fon ; yet the father’s natural dominion, the pater- 
nal power, cannot defend unte him by inheritance. 
Locke. 
The inheritance of both rule over men, and pro- 
perty in things, fprung from the fame original, and 
were to defeend by the fame rules. Locke.. 
Our author provides for the defeerding and con- 
veyance down of Adam's monarchical power to pof- 
terity, by the inheritance of his heir, tucceeding to 
his father’s authority. Locke. 
8. To extend a difconrfe from general to 


particular confiderations. 

Congregations difcerned the fmall accord that 
was among themfelves, when they defeended to par- 
ticulars. Decay of Piety. 

To Descen. v. a. To walk dowiward 
upon any place. 

He ended, and they both defcend the hill ; 
Defcended Adam to the bow’r, where Eve 
Lay flceping. Milton. 

In all our journey through the Alps, as well when 
we climbed as when we defcended them, we had 
filla river running along with the road. ddifor. 

In the midft of this plain ftands a high hill, fo 
very fteep, that there would be no mounting or de= 
feending ix, were not it made up of aloofe crumbled 
earth. Addifon. 

DESCENDANT. 2. f. [defcendant, French; 
defcendens, Latin.) The offspring of an 
anceftor ; he that is in the line of genc- 
ration, at whatever diftance. 

The defcexdants of Neptune were planted there. 

Bacon. 


Miltor. 


O, true dejreedant of a patrint line, 

Vouchfate this picture of thy foul to fee. Dryden. 

He revealed his own will, and their duty, io a 
more ample manner than it had been declared to 
any of my defcendants before them. = Atterbury. 

DESCENDENT. adj. [defcendens, Latin.) 
It feems to be eftablifhed, that the fub- 
ftantive fhould derive the termination 
from the French, and the adjective from 
the Latin.] 

1. Falling; finking; coming down ; de- 
{cending. 

Vhereis a cegrefs of the fap in plants from above 
downwards; and this defcendent juice is that which 
principally noucifhes both fruit and plant. 

Ray cn the Creation. 

2. Proceeding from another, as an original 
or anceftor. 

More than mortal grace 
Speaks thee defcendent of ethereal race. Pope. 

Desce’noiBLe. adj. [from defcend.] ` 

t. Such as may be defcended ; fuch as may 
admit of a paflage downwards. 

2. Tranfmiffible by inheritance. 

According to the cuftoms of other countries, 
thofe honorary feea and infcudations were defcendi- 
ble to the eldeft, and not to all the males. 

Hale's Common Law of England. 
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Desce’nsion. 2.f. [defcenfio, Latin] . 

1. The a& of going downwards, falling, or 
finking ; defcent. 

z. Adeclenfion ; a degradation. 

From a goditu a bull! a heavy defterfion z 

It was Jove's cafe. From a prince tu a ‘pren- 
tice! a low transformation: that fhall be mine. 

Shakefpeare. 

3. [In altronomy.] Right deftenfion is the 

arch of the equator, which defeends with 

the fign or Rar below the horizon of a 
direct {phere. 

Oblique defcenfion is the arch of the equator, 
which defcends with the fign below the horizon of 
an oblique {phere. Ozanam. 

DeEscENSIONAL. adj. [from deftenfion.] 
Relating to defcent. 

DESCENT. nof. [ defcenfus, Latin; de- 
fiente, French.) 

r: The act of paling from a higher to a 
lower place. 

Why do fragments, from a mountain rent, 
Tend to the earth with fuch a fwift defient ? 

Blackmore. 
2. Progrefs downwards. 

Obferving fuch gradual and gentle d-feents down- 
wards, in thofe parts of the creation that are be- 
neath men, the rule of analogy may make it pro- 
bable, that it is fo alfo in things above. Lockes 

3. Qbliquity ; inclination. 

The heads and fources of rivers flow upon a de- 
Jeent, or an inclining plane, without which they 
could not flow at all. Woodw. Nat. Hif. 

4. Loweft place. 

From the extremeft upward of thy head 

To the decent and duft below thy feet. Shake/peare. 
5. Fall from a higher ftate ; degradation. 

O fou! defcent, that 1, who erft coarended 
With gods to fit the higheft, am now conftrain’d 
Into a beaft, and mix with beftial flime 
This effence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton, 

6. Invafion ; hoftile entrance into a king- 
dom : in allufion to the height of hips. 

At the firft defent on ihore, he was nor immur- 
ed with « wooden veffel, but be did countenance 
the landing in his long-boat. Wotton. 

The duke was genecal himfelf, and made that 
unfortunate defeent upon the Ile of Rhee, which was 
attended with a miferable retreat, in which the 
flower of the army was loft. Clarendon, 

Arife, true judges, in your own defence, 
Controw! thole foplicgs, and declare for fenfe ; 
For, fhould the fools prevail, thcy ftop not there, 
But make their next defcent upon the fair. Dryden. 

7. Tranfmiffion of any thing by fucceffion 
and inheritance. 

if the agreement and confent of men firft gave a 
fceptre into asy one's hand, that alfo muf diredt 
its defcent and conveyance. Locke. 

8. The ftate of proceeding from an origi- 
nal or progenitor. 

All of them, even without fuch a particular 
claim, had great reafon to glory in their common 
defent from Abrahain, Ifaac, and Jacob, to whom 
the promife of rhe bleffed feed was feverally made. 

n r Atterbury, 
9. Birth; extradtion ; procefs of lineage. 
1 give my voice on Richard's fide, 
To bar my matter’s heira in true defcent f 
God knows, I will not do it. Shakefpeare. 

Turnus, for high defcent and graceful mien, 
Was firft, and favour'd by the Latian queen. 

: N. ~ Dryden. 
io, Offspring ; inheritors; thofe pro- 
ceeding in the line of generation. 

The cate of our defeent perplexes us moft, 


Which mufi be born to certain woe. Milton. 
From him 
H:s whole defrent, who thus hall Canaan win. 


Milton. 


4. To define in a lax manner by the pro- 
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11. A fingle fep in the feale of genealo- 


gy ; a generation. 
No man living is a tboufand defeenta removed 
from Adam himielf. Hooker. 
‘Then all the fons of thefe five brethren reign’d, 
By due fuceefs, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven defcents the crown retain'd, 
Till aged Heli by due heritage it gain'd. F. Queen. 
12. A rank in the feale of fubordination. 
How have 1 then with whom to hold converfe, 
Save with the creatures which } made, and thofe 
To me interior; infinite defcents 
Beneath what other creatures are to thee? Milton. 
To DESCRIBE. v. a. [dz/ribo, Latin.] 
1. To delineate; to mark ont; to trace: 
as a torch waved about the head defcribes 
acircle. 
2. To mark out any thing by the mention 


of its properties, 

A pray thee, overname them; and as thou nam’ft 
them, 1 will defcribe them; and according to my 
defcription, level at my affection. Shakelpeare, 
* He that writes well in verte will often fend his 
thoughts in fearch, through all the treafure of 
words that exprefs any one idea in the fame lan- 
guage, that fo he may comport with the meafures 
of the rhyme, or with his own matt beautiful and 
vivid fentiments of the thing he deferibes. Watts. 

3- To diftribute into proper heads or di- 
vifions. , ' 

Men paffed throngh the land, and deferibed it by 
cities into feven parts in a book. Jof. xviii. g. 


mifcuous mention of qualities general 
and peenliar. See DESCRIPTION., 

DesdriBer. 2. /. [from deferibe.] He 
that defcribes. ` 

From a plantation and colony, an ifland near 
Spain was by the Gecek deferibera named Erythra. 

Brown. 
Descri‘er. x. f. [from the verb.] A 
difcoverer ; a detecter. 
The glad defcrier fnall not mifs 
To tafte the nectar of a kifs. Crafbaw. 
Description. xf. [deferiptio, Latin.] 
1. The act of delineating or expreffing“any 
perfon or thing by perceptible proper- 
ues. 
2. The fentence or paffage in which any 
thing is deferibed. 
sA poet meil retufe all tedious and unneceffary 
deferiptions : a robe which is too heavy, is lefs an 
oroament than a burthen. Dryden. 

Sometimes, mifguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look for ftreams immortaliz’d in fong, 

That loft in Gilence and oblivion lie, 

Dumb ase theie fountains, and their channels dry, 

That run for ever by the mufe's fkill, 

And in the fmooth defcription murmur ftill. Addif. 
3. A lax definition. 

The furt of definition, which is made up of a 
mere collection of the moft remarkable pacts or 
properties, is called an imperfect definition, or a 
defcrigtion ; whereas the definltion is called perre, 
when it is compofed of the effential difference, 
added to general nature or genus. Watts, 

4. The qualities expreffed in a defcription, 

V'll pay fx thonfand, and deface the bond, 
Before a friend of this defeription 
Shall lofe a hair. Shakdp. Merchant of Venice. 

To DESCRY’. v, a. [deferier, French.] 
1. To give notice of any thing fuddenly 
difeovered: as, the feout deferied the 
enemy, or gave notice of their approach. 
This fenfe is now obfolete, but gave 
occafion to thofe which are now in ule. 
2. To {py out; to examine at a diftance. 
And the houfe of Jofeph fent to defery Bethel. 
` Judges, i23. 


%2 The baby of a girl. 
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Edmund, I think, is gone to dery 
The ftrength o° th’ enemy. bakefpeare. 

Our merchants, to their great charges, fet forth 

fleets to defery the feas. Abbot. 
3. To detect ; to find out any thing con- 
cealed. 

Of the king they got a fight after dinner in a 
gallery, and of the queen mother at her own table ; 
in neither place deferied, no, nut hy Cadinet, who 
had been lately ambaffador in England. urren, 

4. To difcover ; to pereeive by the eye; 
to fee any thing diltant or obfcure. 

Thus dight, into the court he took his way 3 
Bath through the guard, which never him deleried, 
And through the watchmen, who him never fpied. 

Hubbard's Tale. 

The fpirit of deep prophecy the hath; 

What's paft and what ’s to come the can defery. 
Shakeipeare. 

That planet would, unto our eyes, deferying only 

that part whercon the light falls, appear to be 
“ horned, as the moon feems. Rakigk. 

And now their way to earth they had defcricd, 
To Paradife firft tending. Miltone 

Although the motion of light be not déferied, na 
argument can be made from thence to prove that 
light is not a body. Digiy. 

A tow’r fo high, it feem’d to reach the fky, 
Stood on the root, from whence we could def.ry 
All Ilium. Denbam. 

Once more at leaft lookback; faid 1; 
Thyfelf in that large glafs defery. Prior. 

Desery’. wf. [from the verb.] Difco- 

very; thing dileovered. 

How near'sthe other army? 

. Near, and on fpeedy foot, the main defery- 

Stands in the hourly thought. Shakelpeare. 
To DE’SECRATE. v. a. [defacro, Lat.]: 

To divert from the purpofe.to which. 

any thing is confeerated. - 

The founders of monafteries imprecated evil on < 


thofe who should defecrate their donations. 
Salmon's Survey. - 


Desecration. n. f [from defecrate.] 
The abolition of confecration. 

De'serr. 2. f. (defertum, Latin.] A wil-- 
dernefs; folitude ; wafte country; wi-- 
inhabited place. 

Be alive again, + 
And dare me to the defere with thy fword. - 
1fkrembling I inhibit, then proteft me 

Shakefpearce - 

He, looking round omevery fide, beheld 

* A pathlefs defert, dufk with horrid thades. Miltons 

De’serr. adj. [defertus, Latin.] Wild ;- 
wafte; folaary; uninhabited ;. uncul- 
tivatel; untilled. 

1 have words - 
That would be howl’d out in the defert air, » 
Where hearing thould not eatch them, Skakefpe 

He found him in a defert land, and in the waite 
howling wildernefs. Deuteronomy, xxxii. 10» 

whe promifes and bargains between two men in 
a défert iffand are binding to them, though they are 
pertectly in a ftate of nature, in reference tu one 
anothers . Locke. 

To DESERT. v.a. [deferter, French ;, 
defero, Latin. ] 

1. To forlake; to fall away from; to 
leave meanly or treacheroufly ; to aban- 
don. 

I do not remember one man, who heartily wifh- 

* ed the paffing of that:bill, that-ever deferted them . 
till the kingdom was in a flames Dryden. 

z. To:leave ; to quit. 

What is it that holds and keeps the orbs in fixed . 
ftations and intervals, againft an inceffant and in- 
herent tendency to defert them ? , Birtley. 

3. To quit the army, or regiment, in which . 
one is enlifted, 

DESERT. 
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Dese’avt. n.f. [properly deere; the word 
is originally French.] ‘Lhe laft courfe ; 
the fruit or fweatmeats with which a 
feaft is concluded. See DESSERT. 

Desert. x. f. [from deferve.] 

t. Qualities or conduét confidered with 
relpect to rewards or punifhments ; de- 
gree of merit or demerit. 

Being of necefiity a thing common, it is, through 
the manifold perfuafions, difpofitions, and occa- 
fions of men, with equal defert both of praife and 
difpraife, hunned by tome, by others defired. 

Headers 
The bafe o’ th’ mount 
Issank"d with al} deferts, all kiod of natures, 
‘That laboor on the bofom of this {phere y 
‘Yo propagate their itates. ? bake peare. 

Ufe every man after his defert, and who fhall 
*feape whipping ? ? Shakefpeare. 

2. Proportional merit; claim to reward. 

All defert imports an equality between the good 
conferred, and the good deferved, or made doc, 

s South. 

3. Excellence; right to reward ; virtue. 
J More to move yon, 

Take my deferts to his, and join them both. Shak. 
Dese’arer. 2. /. [from defert.] : 
1. He that has forfaken his caufe or his 

pot: commonly in an ill fenfe. 

"The members of both houfes, who at fir with- 
drew, ‘were counted deferters, and outed of their 
places in parliament. King Charles. 

Streight to their ancient ccelis, recall'd from air, 
The reconcii’d deferters will repair. Dryden. 

Hofs of deferters, who your honour fold, 

And bafely broke your faith for bribes of gold. 

Dryden. 

2. He that leaves the army in which he is 

enlifted. 

They are the fame doferters, whether they flay 
in ourown camp, ot run over to the enemy’s. 

Decay of Piety. 

A deferter, who came out of the citadel, fays the 
garrifon is brought to the utmoft necefiity. 

Tatler, N° 59. 

3. He that forfakes another ; an abandoner. 

The fair fex, if they had the deferter in their 
power, would certainly have fhewn him more mercy 
than the Bacchanals did Orpheus. Dryden. 

Thou, falfe guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou mean deferter of thy brother's blood. Pepe. 

Dese’rtion. a. f. [from deert] 

1. The a& of forfaking or abandoning a 
caufe or poft. 

Every compliance that we we perfuaded to by 
one, is a contradiétion to the commands of the 
other; and out adherence to onc, will neceffarily 
involve oš in a deferricn of the other, Rogers. 

2. [In theology.] Spiritual defpondency ; 
a fenfe of the dereliction of God; an 
opinion that grace is withdrawn, 

Chrith hears and fympathizes with the fpritual 
agonics of a foul under defertion, or the preffures of 
fome ftinging affliction. South. 

Dese'rRTLESS. adj. [from defert.] With- 
out merit; without claim to favour or 
reward. 


She faid the lov'd, 
Lov'd me defertlefs 3 who with hame confeft, 
Another fame had feiz'd upon my breat.  Dryd 
To DESERVE. vw a. [defervir, French.] 
To be worthy of either good or ill. 
Toe on hofnured, as hay.ng power to werk 
or ceafe, as men defercced of them. Hooker. 
Some of vs love you well; and even thofe fome 
Envy your great defirvirgsyand good name, Shak. 
All friends hall tafe 
The wages of their virtue, and all focs 
The cup of their defervings. Sb itefpeare 
Whus le deferver of you and me l know. Shat. 


To Dese’RVE. v. n. 


DES 


Yet well, if here would end 
The mifery: I deere'd ir, and would bear 
My own defervings. ffiltor. 
A mother cannot give him death; though he 
Deferves it, he deferves it not from me. Dryder. 
Stuce my Orazia's death I have not feen 
A beauty fb defervirg to be queen. t Dryden. 
To be worthy of 
reward. 

According to the rale of naturaljuftice, one man 
may merit and deferae of another. South. 

Courts arc the places where beft manners flourifh, 
Where the deferwirg ought to rife. Otway. 

Tie had been a perfon of great defervings from 
the republick, was an admirable fpeaker, and very 
popular. Swift. 

Dese’rvenLy.adv. [from deferve. | Wor- 
thily ; according to defert, whether of 
good or evil. 

For hia I was not fent, nor yet to free 
That people victor once, now vile and bafe, 
Defervedly mace vallal. Mitton. 

A man defe vedly cots himfelf off from the af- 
feétions of that commonity which he endeavours 
to fubvert. Add'fon. 

Dese’rver. a. f. [from defrve.] Aman 
who merits rewards. It is ufed, I think, 
only in a good fenfe. 

Their love is never link’d to the defereer, 

Till his deferts are pafs‘d. Shakefpeare. 

Heavy, with fome high minds, is an overweight 
of obligation ; or otherwife great defervers do, per- 
chance, grew intolerable pretumers. Witton. 

Emulation will never be wanting amongft poets, 
when particular rewards and prizes are propofed to 
the beft defervers. Dryden. 

Desi’ccants. n.f. [from deficcate.] Ap- 
plications that dry up the How of fores ; 
driers. 

‘This, in the beginning, may be prevented hy 
deficeants, aod wafted. Wifeman. 

To DE’SICCATE. v. a. [defieco, Latin.] 
1. To dry up; ‘to exhauft of moifture. 

In bodies deficcated by heat or age, when the na- 
tive fpirit goeth forth, and the moifture with it, 
the air with time getteth into the pores. Bacon. 

Seminal ferments were clevated from the fea, or 
fome deficcated places thercof, by the heat of the 
fun. , Hale. 

2. To exhale moifture. 

Where there is nioifture enough, or fupertlvous, 
there wine Relpcth to digeft and deficrate the moif- 
ture. : Bacon's Natural Hifkry. 

Desicca rion. m. f. [ from defceate. ] 
The act of making dry ; the ftate of be- 
ing dried. ` a 

Ir the fpirits iffue ovt of the body, there fol- 

loweth dofccarion, induration, and confumption. 
* Bacon. 
Desi‘ccative. adj. [from deficcate. ] 
That which has the power of drying. 
To DESIDERATE. v. a. [defidexo, Latin.) 
To want; to mifs; todefire in abfence. 
A word fcarcely uled. 

Eclipfes are of wonderfol affiftance toward the 
folution of this fo defirable and fo much defiderated 
problem. : Cheyne. 

DESIDERATUM, [Latin.] Somewhat 
which enquiry has not yet,been able to 
fettle or difcover ; as, the longitude is 
the defideratum Of navigation, “he tri- 
fe€tion of an angle, and the quadrature 
ef a circle, are the defiderata of gro- 
metry. 

Desi’piose. adj. [defidiofus, Lat.] Idle; 
lazy ; heavy. Di. 

To DESVGN. wv. a. [dofigno, Latin; def- 
Jiner, French.] 

1. To purpofe ; to intend any thing. 
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2. To form or order with a particular pur.. 


pefe: with for. 

The atts of religious worhhip were purpofely dv- 
fiened for the acknowledgment of a Being, whom 
the moft excellent creatures are bound to adore as 
well as we. Stilling fleet. 

You are not fer obfeurity defign'd, j 

But, like the fun, moft cheer all human kind. 
Dryden 


3. To devote intentionally : with zo. 


One of thote places was defigred by the old man 
to his fon. Clarinden. 
He was born to the inheritance of a fplendid for- 
tune ; he was defigned to the Rudy of the law. Dryd. 


4. To plan ; to project; to form in idea. 


We are to obferve whether the piéture or out- 
lines be‘well drawn, or as more clegant artizans 
term it, well defigned ; then, whether it be weil co- 
loureds which be the two geveral heads. Wetter. 

Thuswhilethey {peed their pace, the prince defigns 
The new elected feat, and draws the lines. Drydens 


5- To mark out by particular tokens: lit- 


tle ufed. 

*Tis not enough tn make a man a fubject, to 
convince him that there is regal power in the 
world; but there muft be ways of defigning and 
knowing the perfon to whom this regal power of 
right belongs. Locke, 


Desi’en. 2. J [from the verb.] 


1. An intention ; a purpofe. 
2. Afcheme; a plan of action. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, 
that lays defigns only for a day, without any pro- 
{peét.to the remaining part of his life? — Tidetf.n. 

3. Afcheme formed to the detriment of 
another. 

A fedate fettled defazn upon another man’s life, 
pot him in a ftate of war with him againft whom 
he has declared fuch an intention. Locke. 


4. The idea which an artilt endeavours to 


execute or exprefs. 
I doubt not but in the difigns of feveral Greek 
medals one may often fee the hand ef an Apelles or 


Protogenes. dddifer. 
Thy hand ftrikes out fome new defign, 
Where life awakes and dawns at every line. Pope. 


Desiananie. adj. [ defigno, Latin, ] 


Diftinguifhable ; capable to be particu- 
larly marked out. 

The power of all natural agents is limited: the 
mover muf be confined to ubferye thefe propor- 
tiohs, and cannot pafs over ail thefe infinite difign- 
able degrees in an inftant. Digl:y. 
Desiena Tion. 2. f. [defignatio, Latin.] 
1. The aét of pointing or marking out by 

fome particular token. 

This is a plain dofigraticn of the duke of Marl- 
bnrovgh: one kind of ftut¥ ofed to fatten land is 
called marle, and every body knows that borough 
is a name for a town. ‘ Swift. 

2. Appointment; direction. A 

William the Congucrur forbore to ufe that claim 
in the beginning, but mixed it with a titulary pre- 
tence, grounded upon the will and defignatisn of 
Edward the Confeflor. Bacon. 

3. Import ; intention. 

Finite and infinite teem to be looked upon byt' e 
mind as the modes of quantity, and to be attri- 
buted primarily in their firft defignorion only to thofe 
things which have parts, and are capable of in- 
creafe or diminution. Toc 

Desi’anenuy. adv. [from defen.) Pur- 
pofely ; intentionally ; by defign or pur- 
‘. pofe ; not ignorantly ;' nòt inadvertent- 

ly; not fortuitoufly. r 

Ufes made things; that is to fay, fome things 
were made defigecdly, and on porpofe, for fuch an 
ufe as they ferve to. Rey on the Creation. 

The nxt thing is fometimes defignedly to put 
children in pain ; but care muf be taken that thia 
be done when the child is in good humour, Locke. 

DESIGNER, 


DES 


: Desvoner. 2. /. [from defigz.] 

t. One that defigns, intends, or purpofes ; 
a purpofer, 

z. A plotter; adontriver ; one thst lays 
{chemes. 

It has therefore always been both the rule and 
prattice for fuch defigners to fuborn the publick in- 
tereft, to countenance aad cover their private. 

E ` Decay of Piety. 
9g. One that forms the idea of any thing in 


` painting or fculpture. 

There is a great affinity between defigning and 
poetry ; for the Latin poets, and the defigners of the 
Roman medals, lived very near one another, and 
were bred up to the fame relifh for wit and fancy. 

Addifon. 
Desi cninc. participial adj. [from de- 
fon.| Infidious ; treacherous ; deceit- 


ful ; fraudulently artful. 

*T would fhew me poor, indebted, and compell’d, 
Defigning, mercenary į and 1 know 
You would not with to think I could be bought. 

f Southern. 

Desi’encess. adj. [from defign.] With- 
out intention ; without defien; unknow- 
ing ; inadvertent. 

Desi’criessty. adv. [from defignle/s.] 
Withort intention; ignorantly ; inad- 
vertently. 

Jn this great concert of his whole creation, the 
defigriifily confpiring voices are as differing as the 
conditions of the retpedtive fingers. Boyle. 

Desi'cnrment. x. j. [from defign.] 

x. A purpofe and intent. ‘ 

The fanétity of the Chriftian retigion excludes 
fraud and falfehood fram the defignments and aims 
of its frh promulgators. Decay of Piety. 

*Tis a greater credit to know the ways of capti- 
vating nature, and making her fubferve our pur- 
pofes and aa than to have learned all the 
intrigues of policy. Glanville. 

z. A fcheme of hoflility. . 

News, lords! our wars are done 
The defperate tempeft hath fo bang’d the Turks, 
That their defigemenr halts. Skhakefpearc. 

She received advice both of the king’s defperate 
chate, and of the duke’s defignments againft her. 

z z ‘ Hayward. 

3. The idea, or fketch, of a work. , 

The fcenes which reprofent cities and countries 
are not really fuch, but oaly painted on boards and 
canvafs; but thall that excufe the iH painture or 
defignment of them ? Dryden. 

When abfent, yet we conquer'd in his right; 
For though that fome mean artif's fkill were thown 

Tn mingling colours, or in placing light, 

Yet Mill the fair defignnient was his own. Dryden. 

Desi nacre. adj. [from defre.] 

1. That which is to be wihed with ear- 


neftnefs. 

A judged cafes, collected by men of great faga- 
city, will improve his mind toward acquiring this 
defrable amplitude and extent of thought. Watts. 

He cannot but confefs, that it is a thing the moft 
defirable to maan, and maf agreeable to the good- 
nels of God, that he should fend forth his light and 
his truth by a fpecial revelation of this will, Rogers. 

2. Pleafing ; delightful. 

She then let drop tome expreffions about an agate 
fnuft-box: l immediately took she hint, and 
houghbt onc; being unwilling to omit any thing that 
might make me defirable in her eyes.  „Addifon. 

Our own fex, our kindred, our houfes, and our 
very names, feem to have fomething good and de- 
Jfrable in them. Watts. 

DESIRE. z. f [defr, Fr. defo, Tral. 
defiderinm, Lat.) With; eagerncfs to 
obtain or enjoy. 

Dofire is the uneafinefs a man finds in himfelf 
upon the abfence of any thing, whofe prefent en- 
Joyment rarrics the idea of delight with it. Leche. 


Vou. L 
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Drink provokes, and unprovokes) it provokes 
the defirey but it takes away the performance. 
Shake[peare. 
Defire `s the vaft extent of homan mind ; 
It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. 
Dryden. 
It is in 2 man's power only to obferve what the 
ideas are that take the'r turns in his underftand- 
ing, or elfe to direét the fost, and call in fuch as 
he hath a defire or ufe of. Locke. 
To Desire. v. a. [defrrer, French; defi- 
derare,*Latin.] x 
t. To wih; to long for ; to covet. 
Thou fhalt not defire the filver or gold. 
3 E Deut. vii. 25. 
z. To exprefs wifhes ; to appear to long. 
Jove beheld it with a defiring look. Dryden. 
3. To afk; to intreat. 
Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner. 
—I humbly do defire your grace of pardon ; 
1 muft away this night. Sbhakefpeare. 
But fince you take fuch int’reft in our wue, 
And Troy's difa rous end defire to know, 
I will reftrain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in onr laft and fatal night befell. Dryden. 
4. To require; to demand, Not in ufe. 
A doletul cate defires a doleful fong, 
Without vain art or curiouscompliments. Spenfer. 
Desi’rer. 2. f [front defire.] One that 
is eager of any thing; a wifher. 
I will counterfeit the bewitchment of fome po- 


pular man, and give it bountifully to the defers. 
Shakefpeere. 


Desirous. adj. [from defire.} Full of 


defire ; cager; longing after; wifhing 
for. 

The fame piety which maketh them that are in 
anthority defirous to pleafe and refemble God by 
jugice, inflameth evcry way men of action with 
zeal to do good. Hooker. 

Bc not defirows of his dainties; for they are de- 
ceitful meat. Prov. xxiii. 3. 

Men are drowfy and defirous to fleep before the 
fit of an ague, and yawn and {tretch, Bacon. 

Adam the while, 
Waiting defirous her return, had wove’ 


Of choiceft flow’rs a garland. Mton. 
Conjugal affection, 

Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt, 

Hath led me on, defirous to behold 

Once more thy face. Milton. 


Dest’rousness. n.f. [from defrous. ] 
Fulnefs of defire ; eagernefs, Di. 
Desi’rousty. adv. [from defrrous.] Ea- 
gerly ; with defire; with ardent wifhes. 
Dia. 

To DESIST; v.n. [defifto, Latin.} To 
ceafe from any thing ; to ftop: with 


from. 
Defi, thou art difcern'd, 
And toil’ft in vain; nor me in vain molet, Milt. 

There are many who will not quit a project, 
though they find it pernicious or abfurd 5 but will 
readily deff? from it, when they are convinced it is 
impracticable. Aaddifin. 

Desi'srance. sef [from defft.] The 
act of defifting ; ceflation. 

Men ufually give freclieit where they have not 
given before: and make it both the motive and 
excufe of their defifanc? from giving any more, that 
they -have given already. ayle. 

Desi rive, adj. [deftas, Latin.) End- 
ing; cdncludent ; final. 

Inceptive and defitive propofitions are of this 
fort: the fogs vanifh as the fun rifes; but the fags 
have not yet begun to vanifh, therefore the fun is 
not yet ritene Watts. 

Desk. n. f. {di/eh, atable, Dutch.} An 
inclining table for the ufe of writers or 
readers, made commonly with a box er 


repofitory under it, 


DES 
* Tell her in the deft, 
That’s cover’d o'er with Turkith tapeftry, G 
There is a purfe of ducats. Shake[pearee 
He is drawn leaning on a dejk, with his bible be~ 
fore him. Walton's Anglers 
I have been obliged to leave unfisifhed in my 


dejk the heads of two effays. Popes 
Not the dee with fiver nails, 
Nar bureau of expence, 
Nor ftandif well japann’d, avails 
To writing of good fenfe. Swift. 


De’sovate. adj. [defelatus, Latin.] 
1. Without inhabitants ; uninhabited. | 
Let us feek fome defulute hade, aad there 
Weep our fad bofomsempty. Shakefpeares 
This hero appears at fi-ft in a deflate ifland, 
fitting upon the fide of the fea. * Brock.te 


z. Deprived of inhabitants ; laid wafte. 
This city will be defelure, without an inhabitant. 
y - Jer. xxvie 
3. Solitary ; without fociety. 


To DESOLATE. v. a. [defolo, Latin.] 
To deprive of inhabitants; to lay watte ; 
to make defert. 

The ifland of Atlantis was not fwallowed by an 
earthquake, but was defolated by a particular de- 
luge. ‘ Bacone 

Thick around 
Thunders the fport of thote, who with the gun, 
And dog impatient bounding at the fhot, 
Worfe than the feafon defolate the fieldse Thonyfore 


De’sorarery. adv. [from deolate.] In 
a defolate manner. 

Desoza’rion. g. f. [from defolate.] 

1. Deftruétion of inhabitants; reduction 


to folttude. 

What with your praifes of the country, what 
with your difcourfe of the kænentable deflation 
thereof made by thofe Scots, you have filled me 
with 2 great compaffion. 8) aie: State of Ireland. 

Without her follows to mytelf and thee, 
Herfelf, the land, and many a Chriftian foul, 
Death, defolation, ruin, and decay.  Shakefpeare. 

2. Gloominefs; -fadnefs ; melancholy ; 
deftitution. 

That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind; 
and then the terriblenefs of the continual motion, 
the defolation of the far being from comfort, the eye 
and the ear having ugly images before it, doth fill 
vex the mind, even when it is bef armed againft 
ite Sidney. 

Then your haft fhall be ungartered, and every 
thing about you demonftrate a carelefs de/alation. 

P . Skakelpeare. 

My defolation does begin to make 
A better life. Shaefpeare. 

$ ` To complete 
The feene of defolarion, ftretch'd around 
The grim guards itand, 

3. A place wafted and forfaken. 

How is Babylon become a defelation among the 
nations ! Sere 1. 236 

DESPAIR. x. J. (de/e/poir, French.] 
1. Hopeleffnefs; defpondence; lofs of. 
hope. 4 

Defpair is the thought of the unattainablenefs of 
any good, which works differently in men’s minds; 
fometimes producing uneafinefs ur pain, fometimes 
reft and indolency. Locke. 

You had either never attempted this change, fet 
on with hope; or never difcuvered it, ftopr with 
defpair. Sidney. 

Weare troubled on every fide, yet not diftrefied j 
we are perplexed, but not in defpuir. 2 Cor. iv. $ 

Wearicd, forfaken, and purfued at latt, 

All fafcey in defpair vf fafety plac’d, 
Courage he thence refumes, ref slv'd to bear 
All their affaults, fince "tis in vaintofear. Denk. 

Equal the'r lame, unequal waa thels care; 

One lov’d with hope, one languith’d with dijpair 
Dryden 
3 7 2. Tha. 


Thorpe. 
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4. That, which caules defpair; that: ef]: 


which there is no hope. 
Strangely yilited people, 
All fwcln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye 3 
The mere defpuir of furgery, he cures; 
Hanging a golden flamp about thcir necks, 
Pur or with boly prayers. Shakelpeare. 
. [In theo'opy.] Lofs of confidence in the 


mercy of God. R 
Are not all or moft evangelical virtues and 
graces in danger of extremes? As there is, God 
knows, too often a defect on the one fide, fo there 
may be an excefs on the other: may not hope in 
God, or godly forrow, be perverted into prefumption 
or defpair ? Spratt. 
Fo Despair. v. n. [defpero, Latin.) To 
be without hope ; to defpond: with of 


before a noun. 


w 


Though thou dreweft a fword at thy friend, yet |- 


defpair nut; for there may be a turning. 
Ecelus. xxii. 21. 
We commend the wit of the Chinete, who de- 
, Spair of making of gold, but are mad upon making 
of hiver. Bacon. 
Never defpair of God's bieflings here, or of his 
reward hereafter; but go on as you have begun. 
3 Wake. 
Despairer. x. fe [from defpair.] One 
without hope. 
He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 
And makes defpairers hope for guod fuccefs. Ta 
DesSraiRFUL., adj. [defpair and full.) 
Hopelefs. Obfolete. 
That fweet but four defpairful care. Sidneya 
Other cries amongft the Irish favour of the 
Scythian barbarifm ; as the lamentations of their 
burials, with defpair ful outcries. Spenfer. 


DespatrinGLy. adv. [from depairing.] 
In a manner betokening hopelefinefs’ or 


defpondency. 
He fpeaks fevercly and defpairingly of our fo- 
ciety. Boyle. 


To DESPATCH. v. a. [depefeher, Fr.] 
1. To fend away haftily. ; 

Do€tor Theodore Coleby, a fober man, Idif- 
patcked- immediately ta Utrecht, to bring the 
moxa, and learn the exaét method of ufing it. 

Temple. 

The good /Eneas, whofe paternal care, 

Jiilus’ abfence could no longer bear, 

Defpatch'd Achates to the thips in hatte, 

To give a glad relation of the paft. Dryden. 
2. To fend out of the world; to put to 


death. 
Edmund, I think, is gone, 
» Inpity of his mifery, to defpatch 
His knighted life. j Shakefpeare. 
And the esmpany fhal! ftone them with (tones, 
and defpatch them with their {words Ezek. xxiii. 47. 
In combating, but two nf you will fall; 
And we refolve we will defpatch you stl. Dryden. 
Defpatch me quickiy, t may death forgive 5 
1 Mhail grow tender elfz, and with to live. Dryden. 
3. To perform a bufinefs quickly: as, I 
defpatcbed my affairs, and ran hither. 
“Vherefure commanded he his chariot-man to 
drive without ceafing, and to defpated the journey, 
the judgment of God nuw fulluwing him. 
2 Mac. ix. 4. 
No fvoner is one action defsatched, which, by 
fach a determination as the will, we ere fet upon, 
Lut another uneafinefs is ready tu fet us on work. 
A Locke. 
4. To conclude an affair with another. 
What, are the brothers parted ? 
—They have difparcb'd with Pompey ; he is gone. 
Shakefpeare. 
Despa’tcu. n f. [from the verb.] 
1. Halty execution ; fpeedy performance. 


Altcéted defeateh is one of the moft dangerous 


things to bufinefs that can be. 
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Bacon. 


2. Condu&; management, 


Desra’rcurun. adj. [from depatch.] 


DE’SPERATE. adj. [de/peratus, Latin.] 


D'ES. 


You'd fee, could you her inward motions watch, 
Feigning delay, fbe withes for defpatch 3 
‘Yhen to a woman’s meaning would you look, 
Then read her backward. Granville. 
“The depatch of a goad office is very often as be- 
neficial to the fulicitor aa,the good office itfelf. 
Addifon. 
Obfolete. 
You thall put 
This night’s great bufinefs into my defpatch, 
Which hall, tu all our nights and days to comt, 
Give folely fovereign {way and mafterdom. Shak. 


3. Exprefs; hafty meffenger or meflage : 
as, defpatches were fent away. 


Bent on hafte ; intent on fpeedy execu- 

tion of bufinefs. ° : 
So faying, with defpatebful looks in hafte 

She turns, on hofpitable thoughts intent. Ailton. 
Lèt one defpatchful bid fome fwain to lead - 

A well fed bullock from the graffy mead. Pope. 


1. Without hope. 
Since his exile the hath defpis'd me moft; 
Forfworn my company, and rail’d at me, 
That I am déefperate of obtaining her. Shakefpeare. 
2. Without care of fafety ; rath ; precipi- 
tant; fearlefs of danger. 
Can you think, my lords, 
That any Englifhman dare give me counfel, 
Or be a known friend ’gainft his highnefs” pleafure, 
Though he he grown fo defperate to be boneft, 
And live a fubject ? f Sbakefpeare. 
He who goes on without any care or thought of 
reforming, fuch an one we vulgarly call a defperate 
perfon, and that fure is a moft damning fin. 
Hammond. 
3. Irretrievable ; unfurmountable ; irre- 


coverable. 

Thefe debts may be well called defperate ones 5 
for a mad man owes them. Shakefpeare. 

In a part of Afa the fick, when their cafe comes 
to be thought defperate, are carried out and laid on 
the earth, before they are dead, and left there. 

Locke. 

l am a man of defperate fortunes, that is, a man 
whofe friends are dead; for l never aimed at any 
other fortune than in friends. Pope to Swift. 

4. Mad ; hot-brained ; furious. 

-Were it not the part of a defperate phyfician to 
with his friend dead, rather than to apply the beft 
endeavours of his fkill for his recovery ? 

? Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

5. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe nearly 

ludicrous, and only marks any bad qua- 
lity predominating in a high degree. 

Concluding all mere defp’rate fots and fools, 
That durft depart from Ariftotle’s rules. Pope. 

De’speraTevy. adv. [from defperate.] 
1. Furioufly; madly; without attention 
to fafety or danger. 

Your eldeft daughters have foredone themfelves, 
And defp'rately are dead. Shakefpeare. 

There might be fomewhat in it, that he would 
not have dane, or defired undone, when he broke 
forth as de{perately as before he had done uncivilly. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 
2. Ina great degree ; violently : this fenfe 
is ludicrous. 

She fell defperately in love with him, and took a 
voyage into Sicily in purfuit of him. Adilifon. 

DE'SPERATENESS. x. f. [from defperate.} 

Madnefs; fury ; precipitance. 

The going on not only in terrours and amaze- 
ment of confcience, but alfo boldly, hopingly, con- 
fidently, in wilful habits of fin, is called.a de/pe- 
Parca; and the more bold thus, the more 

~ defperate. Hammond. 
DESPERATION, 2. f. [from defperate.] 
Hopelefflucfs ; defpair; defpondency. 


D-E 5 
b Defperation 
Ts all the policy, ftrength, and defence, 
That Rome can make again them. Sbakefpeare- 

As long as we are- guilty of any pat fin, and 
have no promife of remiffion, whatever our future 
care be, this defperution of fuccefs chills all our in- 
duftry, and we fin on becaufe we have finned. 

t Hammonds 
DE‘SPICABLE. adj. [defpicabilis, Lat.], 
Contemptible; vile; mean; fordid; 
worthlefs. It is applied equally to pera 
fons or things. 

Our cafe were miferable,. if:that wherewith, we 

moft endeavour to pleafe God were in his fight fo 
~vile and defpicable as men’s difdainful fpeech would 
make it. Hookers. 
Their heads as low : . 
Bow’d down in battle, funk before the fpears 
OF defpicable foes. ‘ Miltcre 

Allth’ earth he gave thee to poffefs and rule, 

No defpicable gift. Milton 

Not lefs ev'n in this defpicable hero, 3 
Than when my name hook Africk with affright, , 
And froze your hearts beneath your torrid zone. 

Drydera 

All the quiet that could be cxpefted from fuch a 
reign, muft be the refule of abfolute power on the- 
one hand, and a defpicable flavery on the other. 

Addifon. 

When men of rank and figure pafs away their 
lives in criminal purfuits and practices, they ren- 
der themfelves more vile and defpicable than any 
innocent man can be, whatever low ftation his for- 
tune and birth have placed him in. Addifon. 

De’spicaBLeness. 2. f [from defpica~ 
ble] Meannefs; vilenefs ; worthleff- 
nefs. i 

We confider the great difproportion between the- 
infinity of the reward aad the defpirablenefs of our 
fervice. Decay of Piety. 

De’sprcaBLy. adv. [from defpicable.]_ 
Meanly ; fordidly ; vilely. 

Here wanton Naples crowns the happy fhore, 
Nor vainly rich, nor defpicably poor 3 : 
The town in foft folemnities delights, 

And gentle poets to her arms invites. —_Addilon.. 

Despr’sasig. adj. [from depife.] Con- 
temptible ; defpicable ; regarded with, 
contempt. A word fcarcely ufed but in. 
low converfation. 

I am obliged to you for taking notice of a poor. 
old diftreffed courtier; commonly the moft defpif- 
able thing in the world. Arbuthnot to Pope. 

To DESPISE. v. a. [depifer, old French, . 
Skinner ; defpicie, Latin. ] 

1. To fcorn ; to contemn; to flight; ta. 
difrefpect. 

For, lo, Iwill make thee fmall among the heas 
then, and depifed among men. Jere xix 15. 

My fons their old unhappy fire defpife, 

Spoil’d of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. Popes . 
2. In Shakefpeare it feems once to fignify - 
abbor, as from the Italian defpetrare. ' 
Let nat your ears defpife my tongue for ever,’ 
Which fall polets them with the heavieft found 
That ever, yet they beard, Shakofpedre. 


Desri'ser. x. / [from de/pife.} Con- 
temner; feorner. z 
Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thy diftrefs, . 
Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 
That in civility thou feem'ft fo empty? Shatefp. 
Wifdom is commonly, at long running, juftified 
even of her depifers. Government x the Tongue. 
Thus the atheiits, libertines, and defpifers of re- 
ligion, ufually pafs under the name of free- 
thinkers. Scvift; 


DESPITE. 2.f. [/pijt, Dutch; dépit, Fr.) 

1. Malice; anger; malignity ; malici- 
oufnefs ; fpleen; hatred. 

Thou wretch! depite o'etwhelm thee ! 

. Shakelpeare. 

With 
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With men thee confiderations are ufually the 
cavfes of defpite, difdain, or averfion from others; 
but with God they pafs for reafons of our greater 
ı tenderne’s towards thers. , Spratt. 
z. Defiance; uatubdued oppofition. 
The life, thou gav’ft me firft, was loft and done; 
Till with thy warlike fword, defpite of fate, 
To my determin’d time thou gav'ft new date. Shai, 
My life thou fhalt command, but not my shame: 
` The one my duty owes; but my fair name, 
De/pite of death, that lives upon my grave, -~ 
“To dark difhonour’s ufe thou fhalt not have. Shak. 
Know I will ferve the fair in thy defpite. Dryd. 
1 have not quitted yet a victor’s right 5 
-I'i make you happy in your own de/pite. Dryden, 
Say, would the tender creature, in de/pite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night, 
Its life maintain? Blackmore. 
Thou, wich rebel infolence, didi dare 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffian 5 
` And, in defpite ev'n of thy father’s juftice, 
To ftir the factious rabble up to arms, 
3. A& of malice; act of oppofition. 
: His ponifhment, eternal mifery, 
It would be all his folace and revenge, 
, As a defpite done againft the Moft High, - 
Thee once to gain companion of his woes Milton, 
Ta Despr’re. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
vex; to-offend ; to difappoint ; to give 
uneafinefs to. 
Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night ; fet- 
` ting the town on fire, to defpire Bacchus. Raleigh. 
Desrrreru. adj. (depite and full.) 
. Malicious ; full of fpleen; full of hate ; 


G 


Rowe. 


malignant; mifchievous: ufed both of 


. perforns and things. . 

I, his sc gs fent him forth ` 
From courtly friends with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 

Shakefpeare. 

Preferve us from the hands of our defpiteful and 
deadly enemies. King Charles. 

Mean while the hejoous and defpiteful a& 

Of Satan, done in Paradife, was known 

In heav'n. Milton. 
Desti TEPULLY. adv. [from defpiteful.] 

Malicioufly; malignantly. 

Pray for them that defpitefully ofe you and per- 
fecute you. Masthew, Ve 44e 

Despi’reeutness. x. /. [from depite- 
ful.] Malice; hate; malignity. 

Let os examine him with defitefulneh and tor- 
tare, that we know his meeknefs, and prove his 
patience. Wi id. ii. ig. 

Desprreovs. adj. [from defpite.} Ma- 
licious ; furious, A word now out of ute. 

The knight of the red-crofs, when him he {pied 
Spurring fo hot with rage defpitesus, 

“*Gan fairly couch his fpear. Fairy Queen. 

Turning defpireous torture out of door. Shake/p. 

Desrrreousry. adv. [from defpiteous.] 
In a furious manner: not in ufe. ; 

The mortal feel defpiteos fly entail’d 
Deep in their fleth, quite thro’ the iron walls, 
That a large purple ftream adown their giambeux 

falls. 7 Spenfers 
To DESPO'IL. v. a. [defpolio, Lat.] 
1. To rob; to deprive: with of. 
Defpoil’d of warlike arms, and knowen fhield. 


Spenfer. 

You are nobly born, ey 
-Defpriled of your honour in your life. Shatefpearé. 
«He waita, with hellifh rancour imminent, 
To intercept thy way, or fend thee back 
Delpeil’d of innocence, of faith, of blif. 

He, pale as death, defpcil'd of his array, 
Into the queen's apartment takes his way- Dryd. 

Ev'n now thy aid, 

“Eugene, with regiments unequal preft, 
Awaits: this day of all his honours gain’d 
Defpoilt him, if thy fuccour opportune 
Defends not the fad hour. Phillips. 


Milein. 
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2. To divet by any accident. 

Thefe formed ftones, defpeiled of their fhells, and 
expofed upon the furface of the ground, in time 
moulder away, Woodward. 

3. Simply to ftrip: not in ufe. 
A groom ‘gun defpeil 
OF puiffant arms, and laid in eaty bed. Spenfer. 
Dxspotia’rion. x. fi [from depolio, Lar] 
The act of defpoiling or ftripping. _ 
To DESPO’ND. v.a. (defpondeo, Lat.] 
1. To defpairs to lofe hope; to become 
hopelefs or defperate. i 

It ia every man’s duty to laboor în his calling, 
and not to defpond for any mifcarriages or difap- 
pointmenta that were not in his own power to 
prevent. L'Efirange. 

There is no furer remedy for foperftitious and 
defpondmg weaknets, than firft to govern ourlelves 
by the bef improvement of that reafon which pro- 
vidence has given us for a guide; and then, when 
we have done our nwn parts, to commir all chear- 
folly, for the reft, to the good pleafure of heaven, 
with truft and refignation. L'Efirange. 

° _ Phyfick is their bane: 
The learned leaches in defpair depart, 
And thake their heads, de/ponding of their art. Dryd. 

Others deprefs their own minds, defend at the 
firft difficulty; and conclude, that making any 
Progrefs in knowledge, farther than ferves their or- 
dinary bufinefe, is above their capacities. Locke. 


- [In theology.} To lofe hope of the 


N 


divine mercy. 


He confiders what is the natural tendency of 


fuch a virtue, or fuch a vice: he is well apprized 
that the reprefentation of fome of thefe things may 
convince the anderftanding, fome may terrify the 
confcience, fome may allure thé flothful, and fome 
encourage the defpondizg mind. Warts. 
Dsspo'noency. #. f. [from dejpondent.] 
Defpair ; hopeleflnefs ; defperation. 
DESPO'NDENT. adj. [defpondens, Latin. ] 
Defpairing ; hopelefs ; without hope. ` 
It is well known, both from ancient and mo- 
dern experience, that the very boldeft atheifts, out 
of their debauches and company, when they chance 
to be furprifed with folitade or ficknefs, are the 
moft fufpicious, timorous, and defpondent wretches 
in the world. Bentley. 
Congregated thruthes, linnets, fit 
Onithe dead tree, a dull defpondenr flock. Thomfon. 
To DESPO'NSATE. v. a. [depon Lat.] 
To betroth; to affiance; to unite by 
reciprocal promifes of marriage. 
DESPONSA TION. a. f. [from defponfate.] 
The a& of betrothing perfons to each 
other. r 


DE’SPOT. mf. [horori] An abfolnte 
prince ; one that governs with unlimited 
authority. This word is not in ufe, ex- 
cept as applied to fome Dacian prince ; 
as, the defpot of Servia. 

Desro'TICAL. (ae [from defper.] Ab- 

olu 


Desro’rick. te in power; unli- 
mited in authority ; arbitrary ; unac- 
countable. 

Gots univerfal law 
Gave ta the man defpotick power 
Over hia female in due awe, 
Nor from that right to part an hour, 
Smile the or lowre. Milton. 
In all its dire€tions of the inferior faculties, 
reafon conveyed its fuggeftions with clearnefs, and 
enjoined them with power: it had the paffions in 
perfect fubje€tion ; though its command over them 
was but perfuafive and political, yet it had the force 
of coattive and defnorical, South. 
We may fec in 4 neighbouring government the 
ill confequences of having a defpotick prince; far 
notwith{tanding there is vaft ex:ent of langs, and 
many of them better thana thofc of the SwiG and 
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Grifons, the common people among the latter are 
in a much better fituation. Addifon. 
Patriots were forced to give way to the mudnefs 

of the people, wha were now wholly bent upon 

fingle and defporick Navery. , Savifte 
Despo’trcatwess. 2, f. [from defoti-. 

cal.] Abfolnte authority, 
De’spotism. n. f. [de/potifme, Fr. from 

defpot.} Abfolute power. 


To DESPU'MATE. v. m: [defpumo, Lat.]. 
‘Lo throw off -parts in'foam; to froth ; 
to work. i 

Deseuma rion. z. f. [from defpumate.] 
The aét of throwing off excrementitious 
parts in fcum or foam. 

Desquama’tion. n. f. [from JSquana, 
Latin,] The att of fealing foul bones,’ 
A term of chirurgery. 

Dessert. 2. f: (defferte, French.] The 
laft courfe at an entertainment; the 
fruit or fweetmeats fet on the table after 
the meat. = 

To give thee all thy due, thou haft the art 
To make a fopper with a fine-deffrt. Dryden, 

At your differt bright pewter comes tao late, 
When your tirft courfe was well ferv'd up in plate, 

i King. 

To DE’STINATE. v. a. [deftino, Lat.] ‘To 
defign for any particular end or purpofe. 

Birds are deflirated to fly among the branches of 
trees and bufhes, Ray on the Creation, 

DESTINA TION. ». J. [ from deflinate.] . 
The purpofe for which any thing is ap- 
pointed ; the ultimate defign. 

The paffages through which fpirits are conveyed 
to the members, being almoft infinite, and each of 
them drawn through fo many meanders, it is won- 
derful that they thoold perform thelr regular deffi- 
nations without lofing their way. Glanville. 

There is ‘a great variety of apprehenfions and 
fancies of men, in the defination and application of 
things to feveral ends and ofes, Hale. 

To Destine. v.a. [deftino, Latin.} 

1. To doom; to devote; to appoint unal- 
terably to any ftate or condition, 

Wherefore ceafe we then? > 
Say they who counfel war: we are decreed, 
Refery’d, and di/tin'd to eternal woe ; ` 
Whatever doing, what can we fuffer more? Mik. 

All altara flame; before each altar lies, 
Drench’d in his gore, the deftin'd facrifice. 

2. To appoint to any ule or purpofe. 

Too thin blood ftrays into the immediately fubor- 
dinate veffels, which are doffined to carry humours 
fecreted from the blond. = Arbuthnot on aliments, 

3. To devote ; to doom to punifhment or 
mifery : ufed abfolutely. 

May heav'n around this defin’d head 
. The choiceft of its curfes fhed. 

4. To fix unalterably. 

The Infernal jodve's dreadful pow'r 
From the dark arn shall throw thy déftin'd hoor. 


: Pri. 
De’stiny. m./f. [definée, French.] 
1, The power that {pins the life, and des 
termines the fate, of living beings, 
Thou art neither like thy fire or'dam; 
Bot, like a foul mif-thapen ftigmatick, 
Mark'd by the de/finics ta be avoided. Shakepeare, 
z. Fate; invincible neceffity. 
He fiid, dear daughter, rightly may I roe 
The fall of famous children born of me; 
Dut who can turn the ftream of deflinys 
Or break the chain of trong necefiity, 
Which fait is tied to Jove’s eternal feat? Fairy g. 
How can hearts, not frer, be tried whether thay 
l ferve 
Willing or ho, who will but what they mut 
By defiinyy and can no oiher chufe? Miltcn. 
+ 3 T 2 $ Hai 


Dryd. 


Prior. 
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Had thy great defliny but given thee fail 
To know, as wri! as pow'r ta a¢t, her will. Denb. 
Chance, or forceful deflizyy 
Which forms in caufes firft whate’er fhall be. 
. Dryden. 
3, Doom ; condition in future time. 
At the pit of Acheron 
Meet mei‘ th" morning: thither he 
Wil come to know his dsfiry. Sbakelpeare. 
DESTITUTE. adj. [defitutus, Latin.) 
1. Forfaken; abandoned: with of. 

Yo farfake the true God of heaven, is to fall 
into all fuch evils upon the face of the earth, 3s 
men, either deftirute of grace divine, may commit, 
or urp-otected from above, may endure. Flocker. 

z. Abject; friendlefs. 
He will regard the prayer of the deffitvtcy and 
not defpife their praytre Pyalm ciie 17. 
3. In want of. 
Take the deftin’d way 
To find the regions deflirute of day. Dryden, 

Noshing can ke a greater inftance of the love 
that mankind has for liberty, than fuch a favage 
mountsin covered with people, and the Campania 
of Rome, which lies in the fame country, deftiture 
of inhabitants. Addifor. 
esriru TION. n. f. [from defitute.] 


Want; the ftate in which fomething is’ 


wanted: applied to perfons. 

. That defitution in food and rloathing is fuch an 
impediment, as, till it be removed, fuffereth not 
the mind of maa to admit any other care. Hooker. 

They which waot furtherance unto knowledge, 
are not left in fo great defitution, that juftly any 
man fhould think the ordinary means of eternal 
life taken from them. Hooker. 

The order of paying the debts of contraét or re- 
ftitution is fer down by the civil laws of a king- 
dom ; in deflitution or want of fuch rules, we are to 
obferve the neceffity of the creditor, the time of the 
delay, and the {pecial obligations of friendthip. 

Tayler. 
To DESTRO'Y. v. a. [deffruo, Latin ; 
deftruire, French.) ` 
1. To overturn a city; to raze a build- 
ing ; to ruin. y 
The Lord will defroy this city. Gen. xix. 14. 
z. To lay wafle; to make defolate. 

Solyman fent his army, which burat and de- 

firoyed the country villages. Kaclles. 
3. To kill. 

A people, great and many, and tall as the Ana~ 
kims; but the Lord defroyed them before them, 
and they fucceeded them, and dwelt in their ftead. 

7 Deut. ii. 21. 

*Tis fafer to be that which we defroy, 

Than by deftruction dwell in doubtful joy. Shak. 

The wife Providence hath placed a certain anti- 
pathy between fume animals and many infeéts, 
whereby they delight in their deftruction, though 
they ufe them not as food ; as the peacock duffrays 
{nakes and adders; the weafel, mice and rats; 
fpiders, flies; and fame farts of flies defray fpiders. 

Hales 
4. To put an end to; to bring to nought. 

Do we not fee that faothful, intemperate, and 
incontinent perfons defroy their bodies with dif- 
eafes, their reputations with difgracc, and their 
lacultics with want? Bentley. 

There will be as many fovereigns as fathers: 
the mother too hath her title, which dcfreys the 
fovereignty of one fupreme monarch. Loeke. 

DESTROYER., 2. f. [from defroy.] “The 
perfon that deftroys or lays wafte; a 
marderer. 

Ic is faid, that Affur both founded itand ruined 

ait: it may be underftood, that Affur the founder 
was the fon of Shem, and Affur the deffreyer was 
an Affycian. Raleigh. 

Triumph, to be ftyl'd greatyconquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods} ' 
Défreyers rightlicr call'd, and Mayers of men. 
Milton 
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Yet, guiltlefs too, this bright defroyer lives 5 

Atrandom wounds, nor knows the wound fhe gives. 
Pope. 

DESTRU’CTIBLE. aaj. [from deftruo, 
Latin.) Liable to deftruétton, 

Destructisiiity. a. f. [from defruc- 
tible.| Liablencfs to deftru&ton. 

Disrruction. n. f. [defruéio, Latin.] 

1. The aét of deftroying; fubverfion; de- 
molition. 

2. Murder; maffacre, 

“Tis fafer to be that which we deftroy, 
Than by deffruftion dwell in doubtful joy. 

3. The ftate of being deflroyed ; 
murder fuffered. 

1f that your moody difcontented fouls 
Do through the clauds behold this prefent hour, 
Even for revenge mock my defrustion. Sbakefp. 

When that which we immortal thought, 

We faw fo near defiruGion brought, 

We felt what you did then endure, 

And tremble yet, as not fecure. Waller. 

4. The caufe of deftru€tion ; a deftroyer ; 
a depopulator : as a confuming plague. 

The defruGfion that wafteth at noon-day. 

Pfalm xci. 6. 

5. [In theology.] Eternal death. 

Broad is the way that leadeth to defruétien. 

5 Matthew. 

Destructive. adj. [ defiru@ivus, low 
Latin.] 

1. That which deftroys ; wafteful; caufing 
ruin and devaftation ; that which brings 
to deftruction. 

In ports and roads remote, 
Deflruffive fires among whole fects we fend. 
Dryden. 

One may think that the continuation of exift- 
ence, with a kind of refiftance to any defruftive 
force, is the continuation of folidity. Locke. 

2. With of. 

He will put an end to fo abfurd a practice, 
which makes our moft refined diverfions deffruGive 
of all politenefs. Addifon. 

Both are defects equally defrudfive of true reli- 
gion. i Rogers. 

3. With zo. 

Ina firm building, even the cavities ought not 
to be filled with rubbifh, which is of a perifhable 
kind, deflruGive tothe ftrength. Drydin. 

Excefs of cold, as well as heat, pains us ; be- 
caufe it is equally defrudfive to that temper which, 
is neceffary to the prefervation of life. Locke. 

Destru’ctrive.y. adv. [from defruc- 
tive.] Ruinoufly ; mifchievoufly ; with 
power to deftroy. 

«What remains but to breathe out Mofes’s with ? 
O that men were not fo deffruftively foolith! 

Decay of Piety. 

DESTRU'CTIVENESS, 2. f. [from defiruc- 
tive.] The quality of deftroying or ruin- 
ing. 

‘The vice of profeffors exceeds the difruffivenefs 
of the moft hoftile affaults, as inteftine treachery 
is more ruinous than foreign viulence. 

Decay of Piety. 

Destru’cror. n. /. [from defroy.) De- 
ftroyer ; confumer. 

Helmont wittily calls the fire the defruéfor and 
the artificial death of things. Boyle. 

Desupva tion. n. f. [defudatio, Lat.) A 
profufe and inordinate fweating, from 
what caufe foever. 


De’suerupe. w. f. (defuetudo, Lat.} Cef- 
fation to be accuftomed ; difcontinuance 
of practice or habit. . 

By the irruption of numerous armies of barba- 


_ rous people, thofe countries were quickly fallen off, 
é 


Shak. 
rnin; 
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with barbarifm and defuetude, from their former 
civility and knowledge. Hale. 

We fee in all things how defuetude does contract 
and narrow our faculties, fo that we can apprehend 
only thofe things wherein we ate converfant. 

Government of the Tongue. 

De’surrory. adj. [defultorius, Lat.] 

DesuttoRtous.§ Roving from thing to 

thing; unfettled ; immethodical; un- 
conftant. Defultoricus is not in ufe. 

*Tis not for a defultory thought to atone for a 
lewd courfe of life; nor ie any thing but the fu- 
perinducing of a virtuous habit upon a vicious onc, 
to qualify an effectual converfion. L’Efirange. 

Let but the leafl trifle crofs his way, and his 
defultorious fancy prefently takes the fcent, leaves 
the uofinifhed and half-mangled notion, and fkips 
away in purfuit of the new game. Norris. 

Take nsy defultory thoughtsin their native order, 
as they rife in my mind, without being reduced to 
rules, and marfhalled according to art. 

Felten on the Claffichts 
To Desu'mMe. v. a. [defumo, Latin.} To 
take from any thing; to borrow. 

"This pebble doth fuppofe, as pre-exittent to it, 
the more fimple matter out of which it is defuned, 
the heat and influence of the fun, and the due pre- 
paration of the matter. Hale. 

They have left us relations fuitable to thofe of 
Ælian and Pliny, whence they defumed their nar- 
rations. Brown. 

Laws, if convenient and ufeful, are never the 
worfe though they be defumed and taken from tho 
laws of other countries. fi Hale. 


To DETACH.: v. a. [detacher, Fr.] 
1. To feparate; to difengage; to part 
from fomething. 2 

The heat takes along with ita fort of vegetative 
and terreftrial matter, which it detaches from the 
uppermoft ftratum. Woodward. 

The feveral parts of it are detached one from the 
other, and yet join again one cannot tell how. Pope, 

2. To fend out part of a greater body of 

‘men on an expedition. 

| If ten men are jn war with forty, and the lattee 
d:tach only an equal number to the engagement, 
what benefit do they receive from their fuperio~ 
rity ? Addifons 

DETACHMENT, nef. [from detach.] A’ 
body of troops fent out from the main 
army. 

The czar difpatched inftructions to fend ont 
detachments of his cavalry, to prevent the king of 
Sweden's joining his army. Tatler, NO 55.° 

Befides materials, which are brute and blind, 
Did not this work require a knowing mind, 

Who for the tafk fhould fit derachmenti chute 
From all the atoms ? Blackmores 

To DETAIL. v. a. [detailler, Fr.] To 
relate particularly ; to particularife; to 
difplay minutely and diitin@ly. 

They will perceive the miftakes of thefe philo- 
fophers, and be able to anfwer their arguments, 
without my being obliged to detail them. Cheyne. 

Dera‘tt. n. f. [detail, Fr.] A minute 
and particular account. 

I chafe, rather than trouble the reader with a. 
detail here, to defer them to their proper place. 

Woodward. 

Iwas unable to treat this part of my fubjeét 

more in detail, without becoming dry and tcdiouse 


k Pope, 
To DETA'IN. v. a. [detineo, Lat.] 
1. To keep that which belongs to another. 
Detain not the wages of the hireliog ; for every 
degree of detention of it, beyond the time, is in- 
juftice and uncharitablenefs. Taykr. 
z. To withhold; to keep back. 
Thefe doings fting him 
So venomoufly, that burning hame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shakefpeare. 
He 


DET 


He has defcribed the paflion of Calypfo, and the 
indecent advances fhe raade to detain him from his 
countrfe Brocme, 

3. To reftrain from departure. 

Let us detain thee until we fhall have made ready 
a kid. Judges, xilie 35+ 

Had Orpheus fung it in the nether fphere, 

So much the hymn had pleas’d the tyrant’s eary 
The wife had been-derain’d ta keep her hufhand 
there. Dryden. 

4. To hold in cuftody. 

Dera inver. x. f. [from detain.] “The 
name of a writ for holding one in cuf- 
tody. 

Detatner. n.f. [from detain.] He that 
holds back any one’s right; he that de- 
tains any thing. 

Jodge of the obligation that lies upon all forts of 
Injurious perfons; the facrilegious, the cetainers of 
tithes, and cheaters of men’s inheritances. Taylor. 


Yo DETECT. v. a. [detectus, Lat.] 
1, To difcover ; to find out any crime or 
artifice. 

There ’s no true lover in the foreft ; elfe fighing 
every minute, and groaning every bour, would de- 
tee? the lazy foot of time as well asa clock, Shak. 

Though fhould 1 hold my peace, yet thou 
Would eafily dere? what I conceal. Milton. 
2. To difcover in general. 

The utmolt infinite ramificatinns and inofcula- 
tions of all the feveral forts of veffels may cafily be 
derefted by glafies. Ray. 

Dere’crer. z. /. [from detef.] A dif- 
coverer ; one that finds out what another 
defires to hide. 

Oh, heavens | that this treafon were not; or 
rot I the deréer. Sbakefpéare. 

Hypocrify has a fecret hatred of its dereler ; 
thar which will bring it to a te& which it cannot 
pafs. Decay of Piety. 

Derecrion. 2. f [from deteZ.] 
1. Difeovery of guilt or fraud, or any other 
fault. 

Should I come to her with any #teé#ion in my 
hand, 1 could drive her then from the ward of her 
purity. _ Shakefpeare. 

That is a fign of the true evangelical zeal, and 
note for the detefficn of its contrary: it fbould 
abound more in the mild and good-natured affec- 
lions, than in the vehement and wrathful paflions. 

Spratt. 

Dere&ion of the incoherence of loofe difcourfes 

was wholly owing to the fyllogiflical form. Lock. 
z. Difcovery of any thing hidden. 

Not only the fea, but rivers and rains alfo, are 
inftrumental to the detefion of amber, and other 
fofiils, by wathing away the earth and dirt that 
concealed them. Woodavard. 

Detention. n, f. [from detain] 
1. The act of keeping what belongs to 
anothey. 

How goes the world, that I am thus encount'red 
With clam’rous claims of debt, of broken bonds, 
And the detention of long fince due debts, 

Again my honour ? Shakefpeare. 
2. Confinement ; reftraint. 

This worketh by detention of the fpirits, and 

conftipation of the tangible parts. Bacon. 


To DETER. v, a. [eeterreo, Lat.] To 
diftourage by terrour; to fright from 
any thing. 

1 never yet the tragick ftrain affay’d, 
Deterr'd by thy inimitable maid. Walter. 
Many and potent enemies tempt and deter us 
from our duty; yet our cafe is not hard, fo long as 
we havea greater ftrength on our fide. Tillotfon. 
Beauty or unbecomingnefs are of more force to 

. @raw or deter imitation, than any difeourfes which 

ean bz made to them. Loske, 


DET 
The ladies may not be deterred from cotrefpond- 
ing with me by this method. Addifon. 


My own face deters me from my glafs ; 
And Kneller only fhews what Celia was. Prior, 


To DETE’RGE. w. a. [aetergo, Lat.] To 
cleanfe a fore; to purge any part from 


feeulence or obftructions. 

Confiter the part and habit nf body, and add or 
diminith your fmples as you defign to deferge or 
incarn. Wifeman. 

Sea falt preferves bodies, through which it 
paffech, from corruption; and it detergeth the vef- 
fels, and keeps the fluids from putrefaction. 

Arbuthnot. 

DETERGENT. adj. [from deterge.] That 
which cleanfes. 

The food ought to be nourifhing and detergent. 

z =. Arbathror. 

DETERIORATION, a. f. [from deterior, 
La} The act of making any thing 
worfe ; the ftate of growing worfe. - 

DETERMENT. x. f. [from deter.] Caufe 
of difcouragement ; that by which one 
is deterred. A good word, but not now 
ufed. . 

This will not be thought a difcouragement unto 
fpirits, which endeavour to advantage nature by 
art; nor will the ill fuccefs of fome be made a 
fufficiene dererment unto others. Brown's Velg. Err. 

Thefe are not all the determents that oppoted-my 
obcying you. Boyle. 

DETE'RMINABLE. adj. [from determine.) 
‘That which may be certainly decided. 

Whether all plants have feeds, were mose eafily 
determinable, if we could conclude concetning harts- 
tongue, ferne, and lome others. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

About this matter, which feems fo eafily deter- 
minable by icnfe, accurate and feber men widely 
difagree. Boyle. 


To DETE’RMINATE. v. a. [determiner, 
French.] To limit; to fix; to deter- 
mine; to terminate: not in ufe. 

The fly-flow hours thall not determinate 
The datelefs limit of thy dear exile. Sbakefpeare. 


DETERMINATE, adj. [determinatus, La- 
tin.] = 
t. Settled ; definite; determined. 
Demonftrations in numbers, if they are not 
more evident and exact than in extenfion, yet 
they are more general in their ufe, and determi- 
nate in their application. Locke. 
To make all the planets move about the fun in 
circularorbs, there mult be given to each, by a de- 
terminate tinpulle, thofe prefent particular degrees 
of velocity which they now have, in proportion to 
their diftances feom the fun, and to the quantity 
of the folar matter. Bentley. 
z. Eftablithed; fettled by rule ; pofitive. 


Scriptures are read before the time of divine 


fervice, and without either choice or ftint ap- f 


pointed by any determinare order. Hooker. 
3. Decifive ; conclufive. 
I th" progrefs of this bufinefs, 
Ere a determinate refolotinn, he, 
1 mean the bifhop, did require a refpite. Shake/p. 
4. Fixed; refolute, a : 
Like men difufed in a Inng peace, more deter- 
minate to do, than fkilful how to do. Sidney. 
5. Refolved. Ry 
My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Dere’rminaTecy. adv. [from determi- 
nate.] 
t. Refolutely ; with fixed refolve. 

The quéen obeyed the king's commandment, 
full of raging agonies, and determinately bent that 
the would ttek all loving means to win Zelmane. 

: z Sidney» 
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In thofe errors they are fọ determinately fettted, 
that they pay unto falfity rhe whole fum of what- 
foever love is owing unto God's truth. Hookers 

z. Certainly ; unchangeably. 

Think thus with yourfcives, that you have not 
the making of things true or falfe; but that the 
truth and exiftence of things is already fixed and 
fettled, and that the principles of religion are al- 
ready either determinately true or falfe, before you 
think of them. Tillotfon. 

DETERMINATION, a. f. [from determi- 
nate.) 
te Abfolute dire&tion to a certain end. 

When we voluntarily wafe much of our lives, 
that remiffnefs can by no means confit with a 
conftant determination of will or defire to the great- 
eft apparent good. Locke. 

2. The refult of deliberation; conclufion 


formed ; refolution taken. 

They have acquainted me with their determina- 
tien, which is ta go hame, and trouble you no 
more. - Shakefveare’s Mexchant of Venice. 

‘The proper aéts of the intellect are intellection, 
deliberation, and determination or decifion. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

It is much, difputed by divines, concerning the 
power of man’s will to good and evil in the fate 
of innocence ; and upon very nice and dangerous 
precipices ftand their determination? on either fide. 

South. 

Confult thy judgment, affections, and inclina» 
tions, and make thy determination upon every par- 
ticular; and be always as fulpicious of thyfelf as 
paflible. Calamy 

3. Judicial decifion. 

He confined the knowledge of governing to juf— 
tice and lenity, and to the fpeedy determination of 
civil and criminal caufes, Gulliver's Travels. 

Dere’rminaTive. adj. [from determi- 
nate.] i 
te That which uncontroulably direĉts to a 


certain end. 

That individual a€tion, which is juftly punifhed 
as finful in us, cannot proceed from the fpecial in- 
fluence and determinative power of a jut caufe. 

_ < Bramball againft Hobbes. 
2. That which makes a limitation. n 

If the term added tu make up the complex fub- 
ject does not neceflarily or conftantly belong to it, 
then it is determinative, and limits the fubject to a 
particular part of its extenfion; as, every pious: 
man fhall be happy. Watts. 

DETERMINATOR, a. f. [from determi- 
nale.] One who determines. 

They have recourfe unto the great determinater 
of virginity, conceptions, fertility, aod the inferu~ 
table infirmities of the whole body. _ Brown. 

To DETE’RMINE. v. a. [determiner, Fr. 
determino, Lati] 
1. To fix; to fettle. 
Is it concluded he hall be protector ? 
—lt is determin’d, not concluded yet; 
But f» it mutt be, if the king mifcarry. Skate 

More particularly ta determine the proper feafun 
for grammar, I do not fee how it can be made a 
ftudy, but as an introduction to rhetorick, Lockes 

z. To conclude; to fix ultimately. 

Probability, in the nature of it, fuppofes that 
a thing may or may not be fo, fur any thing that 
yet appears, ot is certainly determined, on the other 
fide. A South. 

Milton's fubje& was fill greater than Homer‘a 
or Virgil's: it does not determine the fate af ingle 
perfons or nations, but of a whole Species. 

A Addifors 

Deftrution hangs on every word we fpeak, 

On every thought, till the concluding ftroke 
Determines all, and clofes our defigne Addifon. 

3. To bound ; to confine. à 

The knowledge of men hitherto hatlı been deter- 
mined by the view or fight; fo that whattoever is 

* invifible, cither in refpeét of the finenefs of the 

body. 
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kody itfelf, or the finallnefs of the parts, or of the 
fubtilty of the motion, is little enquired. Bacon. 
The principium individuationis is exiftence it- 
felf, which determines a being of any fort to a par- 
ticular time and place, incommunicable to two be- 
ings of the fame kind. ih Locke. 
No foorer have they climbed that hill, which 
thus determines their view at a diftance, but a new 
profpeét is opened. Atterbury. 
4. To adjuft; to limit; to define. 

He thar has fettled in his mind.determined ideas, 
with names affixed to them, will be able to difcern 
their differences one from another, which is really 


diftinguifhing. Lecke 
5. To influence the choice. 
. You have the captives 
Who were the oppotites of this day's ftrife ; 
We do require them of you, fo to ufe them 
As we fhail find their merita and our fafery 
May equally derermine. Sbakefpeare. 


A man may fofpend the act of his choice from 
being determined for or againft the thing propofed, 
till he has examined it. che. 

, _ As foon as the ttudious man’s hunger and thirft 
makes him uneafy, he, whofe will was never de- 
4jrmined to any purfuit of good cheer, is, by the 
uneafinefs of hunger and chirft, prefently de- 
termined to eating and drinking. Locke. 

6. To refolve. 

Jonathan knew that it was determined of his fa- 
ther to flay David. 1 Sam, Xx. 33> 

7. To decide. 

, 1 do not afk whether bodies fo exift, that the 
motion of one cannot be without the motion of 
another: to determine this cither way, is to beg 
the queftion for or againft‘a vacoum. Locke, 

8. To put an end to; to dettroy. 

Now where is he, that will not ftay fo long 
Till ficknefs hath determin’d me ? Shake/peare. 

Jo DETERMINE. v.n. 

1. To conclude ; to form a final conclu- 
fiou. 

Eve! now expect great tidings, which perbaps 
Of us will hon determine, or impofe 

= New laws to be obferv'd. 

2. To fettle opinion. 

Tt is inditferent to the matter in hand which 
way the learned fhall determine of it. Locke. 

3. Toend; to come to an end. 

They were apprehended, and, after convidtion, 
the danger determined by their deaths. Hayward. 

All pleafure fpringing trom a gratificd paffion, 
as moft cf the pleafure of fin does, muft needs de- 


Milten. 


” termine with that paffion. South. 
4. To make a decifion. 
She foon hall know of os 
How honourably and how kindly we 
Determine for her. Shakc/peare. 


5. To end confequentially. 
+ Revolutions of ftate, many times, make way 
for new inftitutions and forms; and often determine 
in cithce fetting up fome tyranny at hoine, or 
bringing in fome conquett from abroad. Temple. 
6. To refolve concerning any thing. 

Now, noble peers, the caufe why we are met 

Is to determine of the coronation. Shakefpeare. 

DererRra TION. 2. f. [de and terra, La- 
tin; deterrer, French.) Difcovery of any 
thing by removal of the earth that hides 
it; the act of unburying. 

This concerns the raifing of new mountains, 
deterrations, or the devolutiun of earth down opon 
the valleys from the hills and higher grounds. 

Woodward. 
Derersion. x. f. [from detergo, Latin.] 
The act of cleanfing a fore. 

1 endeavoured derrfi.n, but tlic matter could 

not be difcharged. _ Wifeman 
Derersive. adj. [from deterge.] Hav- 
ing the power to cleanfc. 
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Dere’astve. ». / An application that To Dero’at. v. a. 


has the power of cleanfing wounds. _ 

We frequently fee fimple ulcers afflicted with 
fharp humourt, which corrode them, and render 
them painful fordid ulcers, if not timely relieved 
by deter fives and lenients. Wifeman. 

To DETE'ST. v. a. [deteftor, Latin.] To 
hate ; to abhor; to abominate. 

Nigh thereto the ever-damned beaft 
Durft not approach ; for he was deadly made, 
And all that life preferved did dete. Fairy Queen. 

Glory grows guilty of deteffed crimes, 

When tor fame's fake, for praife, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart. Shak. 

I've liv’d in fuch difhonour, that the goda 
Detefi my bafencfs. Shakeffeare. 

There is that naturally in the heart of man 
which abhors fin as fin, and confequently would 
make him dete it both in himfelf and others too. 

South. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart detefls him as the gates of hell. Pope. 

Dere’stasre. adj, [from detef?.] Hate- 
ful; abhorred; abominable; odious. 

Beguil’d, divore’d, wrong'd, fpighted, flain Í 
Moft deteflable death. Shakefpeare. 

He defired him to confider that both armies con- 
fitted of Chriftians, to whom nothing is more de- 
tefable than effufion of huinan blood. Hayward. 

Dere’stasiy. adv. [from detefable. } 
Hatefully ; abominably ; odiouily. 

It ftands here ftigmatized by the apoitie as a 
temper of mind rendering men fo detefably bad, 
that the great enemy of mankind neither can nor 
defires to make them worfe. ~ South. 

Deresta tion. n. f. [from deteft.] 

1. Hatred; abhorrence ; abomination.. 

Then only did misfortune make her fee what 
the had done, efpecially finding in us rather deteffa- 
tion than pity. À 

2. It is fometimes ufed with for; but of 
feems more proper. 

: The deteftation you éxprefs 
For vice in all its glict’ring drefs. Ssvifte 

Our‘ love of God will infpire us with a derefa- 
ticn for fin, as what is of all things moft contrary 
to his divine nature. Swift. 

Dere’srer. a. f [from deref.] One that 
hates or abhors. 

To DETHRONE. wv. a. [detroner, French; 
de and throaus, Latin.] To diveft of re- 
gality ; to throw down from the throne ; 
to deprive of regal dignity. 

DETI NUE. n.f [detenue, French.] A’writ 
that lies again{t him, who, having goods 
or chattels delivered him to keep, refufes 
to deliver them again. Cowell. 

Derona’rion..n. f; [detono, Lat.] Some- 
what more forcible than the ordinary 
crackling of falts in calcination; as in 
the going off of the pulvis or aurum 
fulmtnans, or the like. It is alfo ufed 
for that noife which happens upon the 
mixture of fluids that ferment with vio- 
lence, as oil of turpentine with oil of 
vitriol, refembling the explofion of gun- 
powder. Quincy. 

A new coal is not to be caft on the nitre, till 
the detonation occafioned by the former be either 
quite or almoft altogether ended; unlefs it chance 
that the puffing matter do blow the coal too foon 
out of the crucjble. Bayle. 


To DE’TONIZE. v, a. [from detono, La- 
tin.} To calcine with detonation. A 


chemical term, 
Nineteen parts in twenty of detonized nitre is 
deftroyed in cightcen days. 


Arbuthnot on Aire 
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ee of detorques, 

Latin.] To wreft from the original im- 
port, meaning, or defign. A 

They have affuined what amounts to an infallis 
bility in the private fpirit, and have derorted texts 
of fcripture to tke fedition, difturbance, and de- 
firu€tion of the civil government. Drydens 

To DETRACT. v.a, [deirafum, Latin ; 
detradéter, French.) 

1. To derogate ; to take away by envy, 
calumny, or cenfure, any thing from 
the reputation of another: with from. 

Thofe were aflitanes in private, but not trufted 
to manage the affairs in publick 3 for that would 
detraGi from the henour of the principal ambafla- 

Ore Bacon. 

No envy can detraf from this: it will fhine in 
hiftory, and, like fwans, grow whiter the longer it 
endures. Dryden. 

z2. To take away ; co withdraw. 

By the largeneds of the cornices they hinder both 
the light within, and likewile derce? much from 
the view of the front without. Wotton. 

The multitude of partners does derrat? nothing 
from each private fhare, nor does the publicknefs 
of it lelen propricty in it. Boyle. 

Derra‘cter. 2.f. [from detrad.] One 
that takes away another’s reputation ; 
one that impairs the honour of another 
injurioufly. 

1 am, right glad to be thus fatisfied, in that I 
yer was never able till now to choke the mouth of 
fuch detraéfers with the certain knowledge of their 
flanderous uotruths. Spenfer on Ireland, 

Whether we are fo entirely fure of their loyalty 
upon the prefent foot of government, as you may 
imagine, their detraffers make a queftion. Sqwift. 

Away the fair detracter sweat, 


And gave by turns their cenfures vent. Savift. 


Sidny. | Detra ction. n. f. {detra@io, Latin; de- 


traétion, French.] 

Detra&ion, in the native importance of the word, 
fignifies the withdrawing or taking off from a 
thing ; and, as it is applied to the reputation, it 
denotes the impairing or leffening a man in point 
of fame, réndering him lefs valued and efteemed 
by others, which is the final aim of detraéfion. 


Ayliffe. 
I put myfelf to thy direétion, and me 
Unfpeak mine own detraéion ; here abjure 
The taints and blames J laid upon myfelf, 
For ftrangers to my nature. Skakefpeares 
Fame, that her high bieth-to raife 
Seem’d erft fo lavith and profufe, 
We may juftly now accufe 
Of detraéticn from her pratfe. Miltons 
Jf detraétion could invite us, difcretion furely 
would contain us from any derogatory intention. 
Browne 
To put a ftop to the infults and detraéions of 
vain men, J refolved to cnter into the examination, 
Woodward, 
To confider an author as the fubjeét of obloquy 
and detraétion, we may obferve with wliat S 
a work is received by the invidious part of man- 
kind, in which a writer falls hort of biinfelf. 
Addifer. 
Derractory. adj. [from detra#.] De- 
famatory by denial of defert; deroga- 


tory. Sometimes with fo, properly from. 
This is not only derogatory unto the wifdom of 
God, who hath propofed the world unto our know- 
ledge, and thereby the notion of himfelf; but alfo 
detraétory unto the intelle& and fenfe of man, ex- 
prefledly difpofed for that inquifition. Brown. 
In mentioning the joys of heaven, I ufe the ex- 
peeffions $ find lefs detraffory from a theme above 
our praifes. Boyle. 
The detrafory lye tikes from-a great man the 
repotation that juitly belongs tohime drduthnot. 
Detra’ctress. ne % [from -detrad.) A 

cenforious woman. 5 
% If 


DEV 
To Deve’tor. v. a. (developer, French.) 
To difengage from fomething that en- 


"D Ea 
Tf anyYhall detract from a lady’a character, ùn- 
Tefs the be abfent, the faid detraSire's fhall be forth- 
with ordered to the loweft place of the room.’ 
ia ` Addifon. 
DE’TRIMENT. n. f. [detrimentum, La- 
. tin.] Lofs; damage; mifchief; dimi- 
- nation; harm. 
Difficult ir moft be for one Chriftian charch to 
abolith that which all bad received and held for 
s the fpace of many ages, and that without any de- 
triment unto religion. Hooker. 
J can repair 
That detriment, if fuch it be, to lofe 
Self- lot. Milton. 
If your joint pow’r prevail, th’ affaira of hell 
No detriment need fear; go, and be frong. Milton. 
There often fall out fo miany things to be done 
on the fudden, that fome of them mult of neceffity 
« be neglected for that whole year, which isthe 
greatett detriment to this whole myftery. 
p Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Let a family burn but a candle a night lefs than 
the ufual number, and they may take in the Spec- 
tator without detriment to their private affairs. 
Addifon. 
Deraime xrat. adj. [from detriment} 
Mifchievons; harmful; caufing lofs. . 
Among all honorary rewards, which are neither 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I remem- 
ber none fo remarkable as the titles which are be- 
ftowed by the emperor of China: thefe are never 
given to any fubjeé till the fubject is dead. 
Addifons 
Obftinacy in prejudices, which are detrimental 
to our country, ought not to be miftaken for vir- 
tuova refolution and firmnefs of mind. Addifon. 
Dera rion. n. f. [detero, detritus, La- 
tin.] The act of wearing away. Dia. 
qy DETRU’DE. v. a. [detrudo, Latin.] 
To thrut down ; to force into a lower 


lace. 
Such as are detruded down to hell, 3 
Either for thame they Rill themfelves retire, 


Or, tied in chains, they ia clofe prifon dwell. 
Davies. 


Philofophers are of opinion, that the fouls of 
men may, for their mifcarriages, be detruded into 
the bodies of beaits. Locke. 

At thycommand the vernal fun awakes 


The torpid fap, detruded to the root 
By wiatry winds. Thomfon. 
To DETRU'NCATE. v.a. [detrunco, La- 
tin.] To lop; to cut; to fhorten by de- 
privation of parts. 

DETRUNCATION. 2./. [from detruncate.] 
The aét of lopping or cutting. i 
Derru'sion. nf. [from detrufio, Latin.) 
The aét df thrufting or forcing down. 

From this detrufion of the waters towards the 
fide, the parts towards the pole mutt be much in- 
creafed. Keil againft Burnet. 

Dzerueana’rion. 2. f. [deturbo, Latin.] 
The a& of throwing down; degrada- 
dation. Dia. 

DEVASTATION, 2. f. [deva/to, Latin.] 
Wafte; havock; defolation; deftruc- 
tion. 

By devaftation the rough warrior gains, 

And farmers fatten mof when famine reigns. 
Garth. 

That flood which overflowed Attica in the days 
of Ogyges, and that which drowned Theffaty in 
Deuealion’s tims, made cruel hayock and devaf- 
tation among them. Woodward. 

Deuce. n.f. (deux, French.] 
1. Two: a word ufed in games. 
You are a gentleman and a gamefter; then, I 
am furc, you know how much the grefs fum of 
deuce ace amounts ta. Shakefpeare. 


2, The devil. See Deuse. 


clear from its covering. . 
Take him to develp, if you can, 
And hew the block off, and get out the man. 
Dunciad. 
Deve’rcence. n. f. [devergentia, Lat.] 
" Declivity ; declination. Did. 
To Deve’st. v. a. [deveffer, French; ae 
and vefis, Latin. ] 
1. To ftrip ; to deprive of clothes. 
Friends all but now, 
In quarter and in terms like bride and groom 
Devefing them for bed. Shakefpeare. 

Then of his arms Androgens he devefts, 

His fword, his fhield, he tikes, and plumed crefts. 

Denbam. 

z. To annul; to take away any thing 
good. 

What are thofe breaches of the law of nature 
and nations, which do forfeit and devef all right 
and title in a nation to government? Bacon. 

3- To free from any thing had. 

Come on, thou little inmate of this breaft, 

Which for thy fake from paffions I dewef. Prior. 

DEVE’X. adj. [devexus, Latin.] Bend- 
ing down ; declivous ; incurvated down- 
wards. 

Deve’xity.a.f. [from devex.] Incurva- 
tion downwards; declivity. 

To Deviate. v. n, [de via decedere, 
Latin. ] 

1. To wander from the right or common 
way. 

The reft to fome faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into fenfe. Dryden. 

Thus Pegafus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track. Pope. 

What makes all phyfical and moral ill ? 

There nature deviates, and here wanders will. Pope. 

Befides placea which may deviate from the fenfe 
of the author, it would be kind to obferve any de- 
ficiencies in the diction, Pope. 

z. To goaftray ; to err; to fin ; to offend. 

Devia Tion. 2. f. [from deviate.] 

1. The a& of quitting the right way; er- 
ronr; wandering. ° ` 

Thefe bodies conftantly move round in the fame 
tracks, without making the leaft deviation. Cheyne, 

z. Variation from eftablifhed rule. 

Having once furveyed the true and proper natu- 

ral alphabet, we may rafly difcover the deviations 


them. 


3. Offence; obliquity of condatt. 


habit. 


Italian.) 
1. A contrivance ; a ftratagem. i 


_ Thisis our device, : 
That Falftaff at that oak fhall meet with us. 


intereft, and keep them low in the world. 


fpeculation. 


are, the harm ia not great. 
Mis device is againft Babylon, to deftroy it. 


folds and conceals.; to difentangle ; to 


from it, in all the alphabets in ufe, either by defect 
of fingle characters, of letters, or by confufion of 
Holder. 


Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a 
deviation, will endeavour inftantly to recover their 
loft ground, that they may not bring error into 
Clarifja. 


Device. 2. f. [devife, French; devifa, 


Shake'peare. 
He intended it ma politick device to leffen their 
Atterb. 
2. Adefign; a fcheme formed; project; 


Touching the exchange of laws in practice with 
laws in device, whici: they fay are better for the 
fate of the church, if they might take place; the 
farther we examine them, the greater caufe we find 
to conclude, although we continue the fame we 
Hooker. 


Fer lis ir 


av > 

There are many devices in a man’s heart; me~ 

yerthelefs the counfel of the Lord fhall tande 
Prov. xix. 21. 

3. The emblem’on a fhield; the enfign 
armorial of a nation or family. | 

Then change we thields, and their devices bear 5 
Let fraud fupply the wantof force in war. Dryde 

Hibernia’s harp, device of her command, 

And parent of her mirth, fhall there be feen, 
Prior. 

They intend to let the world fee what party they 
are of, by figures and defigns upon thefe fans; as 
the knights-errant ufed to diftinguith themfelves 
by devices on their thields. Addifon. 

4. Invention; genins. 

He’s gentle; never fehooled, and yet learned 5 
full of noble device, of ali forts enchantingly be- 
loved. Shatefpeare. 

DEVIL. 2. f [topul], Saxon; diabolus, 
Latin. It were more properly written: 
divel. | 

1. A fallen angel; the tempter and fpiri-. 
tual enemy of mankind. 

Are you a man? 
———Ay, and a bold one, that dare look nn that’ 
Which might appal the devil Skhakefpeares- 
z. Awicked man or woman. 
See thyfelf, devil z. 
Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. _ Shakefpeare.. 

3. A Indicrous term for mifchief. 

A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 

Tut to betax’d, and beaten, is the devil. Granville) 

4. A kind'of expletive, exprefling wonder 
or vexation. 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor-rare; 
But wonder how the devil they got there! Pope.. 

5. Akind of ludicrous negative in an ad- 
verbial fenfe. 

The devil was well, the dewi/.a monk was be. 

A Prover$,. 

De’vitisn. adj. [from devil.] 

1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil ; 
diabolical; mifchicvous; malicious ;. 
deftructive.. 

Gynecia miftrufted greatly Cecropia, becaufe ‘the 
had heard much of the devilif> wickednefs of her 


heart. Sidney.. 
. Forgrief thereof, and devilifb defpight, 
From his infernal furnace forth he threw , + 


Huge flames, that dimmed all theheaven’s light, . 
Enrold in dufkith fmoke and brimttone blue. 
- Spenfer. 
He trainshis devilifh engin’ ry, .impal’d 
Onev'ry fide with thadowy fqiuadrons deep. Milte. 
2. Having communication with the devil. 
The duchefs, by his fubornation, 
Upon my life began her devilif practices. Shat,- 
3. Anepithet of abhorrence or contempt.. 
`A devilifh knave! befides, the knase is hand- 
fame, young, and blych: all thofe requifites are in 
him that delight. É Shakejpearee» 
4. Exeeffive: ina ludicrous fenfe. i 
Thy hair and beard are of a different dye, . 
Short of a foot, diftorted of an eye; 
With all thefe tokens of a knave complete, 
Tf thou art honeft, thou'rt a dewilifocheat. Ad’ 


De’vitisHiy. adv. [from devilifo.] In ar 
manner fuiting the devil ; diabolically.- 
Thofe trumpetere threatened them with conti- 
nual alarms of damnation, if they did not ventura 
life, fortune, and all, in that which wickedly and 
devilifbly thofe impoftors called the caufe of God. 


A South. 
De’vitxin. x. f [from devil.] A little. 
devil. Clariffa. 


Devious. adj. [devius, Latin.] 
1. Out of the common track. 
Creufa kept behind: by choice we ftray 
Through ev'ry dark and ev'ry devious Waye Dae, 3 
B 


t 


DEV 


In this mioute devious fubjeét, I have been ne- 
ceflitated to explain my elf in more words than may 
feem needful. 4 Helder. 

_ 2. Wandering ; roving ; rambling. 
Every mufe, 
And every blooming pleafure, wait without 
To blefs the wildly devious morning walk. Them/. 
` 3. Erring; going aftray from rectitude. 
One devious ftep, at firit fetting out, frequently 
leads a perfon inta a wilderac{s of doubt and error. 
Clariffa. 
Some lower mufe, perhaps, who lightly treads 
The devious paths where wanton fancy leads. Rowe. 
4. Ivisuled likewife of perfons. Roving ; 
idly vagrant; erring trom the way. 
Jo DEVI'SE. v. a. [devifer, French, as 
of devifare, to look abont. Skinner.] 
1. To contrive; to form by art; toin- 
vent; to excogitate; to firike out by 


thought. 

Whether they, at their firt coming into the 
land, or afterwards, by trading with other nations 
which had letters, learned them of them, or de- 
wifed them among themfelves, is very doubtful. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

He cculd by his fkill draw after him the weight 
ef five thoufand bushels of grain, and devife thofe 
rare engines which fhot fmall ftones at hand, but 
great ones afar off, Pracham. 

Ye fons of art, one curious piece devifr, 

From whofe conftruétu:e motian fhall arifce 
Blackmore. 


+ 


2. To plan; to fcheme. 
Behold I frame cvi) againft you, and devifea 
device againft you. ' Fer. xin 
Yo Devi'se. v. x. To confider ; to con- 
trive ; to lay plans; to form fchemes: 
anciently with of. 
Her merry tit the rrefhiy "gan to rear, 
And did of joy and jolfity devit, 
Hei felf to cherith and her guef to chear. 
Fairy Queen 
But fith now fafe ye feired have the fhore, 
And well arrived are, high God be bleft, 
Let us devife of cafe and everlafting reft, Feiry Q. 
Since we aie fo far entered, let us, J pray you, 
a little devife of thofe evils by which that country 
is held in this wretched cafe, that it cannot, as 
you fay, be recured. Spenfer’s Ireland. 
Devife but how you'll ufe him when he comes, 
and let us two divife to bring him thither. Shak. 
Devi'se. n. /. [devije a will, old French. ] 
1. The att of giving or bequeathing by 
will. A 
This word is properly attributed, in our com- 
mon law, to him that bequeaths his goods by his 
lat wilt or tefament in writing; aad the reafon is 
becaufe thofe that now appertain only to the de- 
vifour, by this act are diftributed into many parts. 
Corel. 
The alienation is made by dewife in a lait will 
only, and the third part of thefe profits is there 
demandable. Locke. 
2. Contrivance. See Device. 

God hath omitted nuthing needful to his pur- 
pofe, nor left his intention to be accomptithed by 
our devifer. 4 Hooker. 

To Devi'se. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
grant by will. A law term. 

Devisee.a. /- He to whom fomething 
is bequeathed by will. 

Devi'ser. n. f. (from devife.] A con- 
triver; an inventer. 

Being divided from truth ia themfelvea, they 
are yet farther removed by advenient deception; 
for true it is, if I fay they are daily mocked into 
errour by draufers. Brown. 

The authors of ufcfyl inventions, the devifers of 
whalefome laws, as were the philefophers of an- 
cient times, were honourcd as ce fathers and pro- 
phets of thcir country. Grew, 


, 


DEV 
Devi'sour. n f. He that gives by will. 
See Devise. 


DE’VITABLE. adj. [devitabilis, Latin.) 
Poffible to be avoided ; avoidable. 


Devita Tion. n, f. [devitatio, Latin.] 
The att of efcaping or avoiding. Dig, 
Devo'1p. adj. [vuide, French.] 
1. Empty ; vacant; void. 
When I awoke and found her place devoid, 
And nought but preffed grafs where fhe had lyen, 
1 forrow'd all fo much as earftljoy’d. Fairy Q. 
2. Without any thing, whether good or 


evil; free from; in want of. 
He flung it from him, and devoid of dread 
Upon him lightly leaped without heed. Fairy Q. 
That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity 
and dimenfion, and that they have nuthing to do 
with proper locality, is generally opinioned. 
Glanville. 
The motion of this chariot will ftill be eafier as 
it afcends higher, till at length it fhall become ut- 
terly devoid of gravity, when the leaft frength will 
be able to beftow upon ir a fwift motion. 
Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear, 
His high defigning thoughts were figur’d there, 
As when, by magick, ghofts are made appear. 
Dryden. 
We Tyrians are not fo devgid of fenfe, 
Nor fo remote from Phebus’ influence. 


Devoir. a. f. eg French. ] 
1. Service. A fenfe now not ufed. 


Dryden. 


To reftore again the kingdom ef the Mama-, 


lukes, he offered him their utmoft devoir and fer- 
vice. Knolles. 
2. A& of civility or obfequioufnels. 
Gentlemen, who do not delign to marry, yet pay 
their devoirs to one particular fair. Speftator. 
Aukward and fupple, each devoir to pay, 


She flatters her good lady twice a-day. Pope. 


To DEVO'LVE. v. a. (devolve, Latin.} 


1. To roll down. 
Thro’ fplendid kingdoms hè devolves his maze, 
Now wanders wild through folitary traéts 
Of life-deferted fand. Themfor. 
‘fo move from one hand to another. 
Upon the duke of Ormond the king had wholly 
devolved the care and difpofition of all affairs in 
Ireland. = « Temple. 
Becavfe they found too much confufion in tuch 
a multitude of ttatefmen, they develwed their whole 
authority into the hands of the council of fixty. 
Addifen. 
The whole power, at home and abroad, was 
devolved upon that family. Swift. 
The matter which devolves from the hills down 
vpon the Jower grounds, does not confiderably 
raite and augment them, Wosdward. 
To Devo LVR. va. 
1. To roll down. 
2. To fall in fucceftion into new hands. 

Suppofing people, by wanting fpiritual blefings, 
did luie all their right to temporal, yet that for- 
feiture muft devolve only to the fupreme Lord. 

Decay of Piety. 
Devotu’rion. a. fi [dewslutio, Latin.] 
1. The a& of rolling down. 

The raifing of new mountains, deterrations, or 
the develusien of earth down upon the valleys from 
the hills and high grounds, will fall under ourcon- 
fideration. Wecdward. 

2. Removal fucceffive from hand to hand. 

The jursidi€tiun exercifed in thofe courts is de- 
rived from the crown of England, and the hift 
devoluticn is to the king by way of appeal. Hale. 

Devora’ rion. n. f. [from devoro, Lat.] 
The a& of devouring: Dig, 

To DEVO'TE. v. a. [devoveo, devotus, 
Latin. ] 


2. 


DEV 


1. To dedicate; to confecrate $ to'appros 


priate by vow. 

No devoted thing that a man fhall devere unto 
the Lord, of all that he hath, both of man end 
beaft, and of the field of his poffeffion, fhall be fold 
or redeemed. Lev. xxvi 210 

What black magician conjures up this fiend, 


To ftop devoted charitable deeds ? Sbakefpeare. 
They, impious, dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Popes. 


2. To addi&; as to a fe&t, or tudy. 
While we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral difcipline, 
Let `s be no ftoicks, nor no ftocks, I pray ; 
Oc fo devote to Ariftutle’s checks, 
‘As Ovid he ao outcaft quite abjur’d. Shakelpeare. 

If perfuns of this make fhould ever devote them- 
felves to fcience, they fhould be well affured of a 
folid and ftrong conftitution of body, Fatt be 

3. To condemn; to refign toill. 
Aliens were devoted to their rapine and defpight. 
Decay of Piety. 
Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear, 
To render fleep’s foft bleffings infincere? 
Alike devete to forrow’s dire extreme 
The dayscAc&tion and the midnight dream. Popes 
4- To addi; to give up to ill. 

The Romans having once debauched their fenfes 
with the pleafures of other nations, they devoted 
themfelves unto all wickednefs. Grew. 

ga To curfe ; to exccrate ; to doom to de- 
firuction. 


1f 
Thofe wicked tents devoted 3 lett the wrath 
Impendent, raging into fudden flame, 
Dittinguifh not. Aihoge 
To deftruétion facred, and devote, 
He with his whole pofterity muf dic. Miles. 


Goddefs of maids, and confcious of nur hearts, 
So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 
Which Niobe’s devoted iftue felt, 

When, hiffing through the fkies, the feather'd 
deaths were dealt. Drydene 

Let hee, like me, of ev'ry joy forlorn, 

Devote the hour when fuch a wretch was born ; 
Like me to deferts and to darknefs run. Resve. 


Devore. adj. For devoted. 
How on a fudden loft, 
Defac'd, deflower'd, and now to death devote f 
Milos, 
Devo‘repness. 2. f, [from devete.] ‘The 
ftate of being devoted or dedicated ; 
confecration ; addictednefs. 

Whatever may fall from my pen to her difad- 
vantage, relates to her but as fhe was, or may again 
be, an obftacle to your devotednefs to feraphicte 
love. Boyle. 

The owning of our obligation unto virtue, may 
be ftyled natural religion; that is to Tays a devoted. 
nefs unto God, fo as to aét according to his will. 

Grew, 


Devoree’. n. f. [dever, French.] One 
erroneoufly or {uperftitioufly religious ; 
a bigot. 


DEVO'TION. ». f. [devotion, French 3 
devotio, Latin. ] i 
1. The ftate of being confecrated or dedi- 
cated. 
2. Piety; ats of religion ; devoutnefs. 
Mean time her warlike brother on the ftas 
His waving ftreamers to the winds difplays, 
And vows for his return with vain deeetion payse 
Dryden 
3. An att of external worthip. 
Religious minds are inflamed with the love of 
publick devotion. Hooker. 
For as I pafied by and beheld your devotion, I 
found an altar with this infcsiption, To the un- 
known God. ATs, xvii, 23> 
In vain doth man the name of juft expeét, 
If his devotions he to Gog neglect. Denbam, 
4. Prayers 


DEV i 


4. Prayer; expreffion of devotion. 
An aged. holy man, 

That day and night faid his devotien, 

No other worldly buiinels did apply. Fairy Queen. 
"Your devotion has its opportunity: we moft pray 

always, but chiefly ar certain times. Spratt. 
5. The fate of the mind under a ftrong 

fenfe of dependance upon God; de- 
voutnefs ; ptety. 

Grateful to acknowledge wheoce his good 
Defcends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Direfted in devotion, to adore 
And worfhip God fupreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works. Milton. 

From the full choir when loud hofannas rife, 
And fwell the pomp of dreadful facrifice 5 
Amid that fcene, if fome relenting eye 
Glance on the ftone where our cold reliques lie, 
Deworion's felf fhall Neal a thought from heav’n, 
One human tear fhall drop, and be forgiv’n. Pope. 

Devoticn may be confidered either as an exercife 
of publick or private prayers at fet times and oc- 
cafions, or asa temper ot the mind, a ftate and 
Gifpofition of the heart, which is rightly affected 
with fuch exercifes. Law on Chrift's Perfeftion. 

6. An att of reverence, refpect, or cere- 
mony. 
Whither away fo fan ? 

—Upon the like dewoticn as yourfelves, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there.  Sbakefp. 
7. Strong affection ; ardent love; fuch as 

makes the lover the fole property of the 
perfon loved. : 

Ee oppofite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding, if, with pure heart's love, 
Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteuus princely daughter. 
Shakefpeare. 

He had a particular reverence for the perlon of 
the king, and the more extraordinary dewotion for 
that of the prince, as he had had the honour to be 

* trufted with his education. Clarendon. 
8. Earneftnefs ; ardour; eagernefs. 

He feeks their hate with greater devotion than 
they can render it him; and leaves nothing un- 
done that may fully difeover him their oppofite. 

Shakefpeare. 
9. Difpofal; power; ftate of dependance 
on any one. 

Arundel cafile would keep that rich eorner of 
the country at his majefty’s devotion.  Clarendcn. 

Devorionat. adj. [from devotion.] Per- 
taining to devotion; annexed to wor- 
fhip ; religious. 

Nor are the fobercft af them fo apt for that de- 
veticnal compliance and juodture of hearts, which 
, I defice to bear in holy offices, to be performed 

with mee King Charles. 

The favourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftent’mes ac a very eafy rate, by a few de- 
mure looks, with fome devssicnal poftures and gri- 
maces. South. 

Devo’rioxarist. n. f. [from devorion.) 

A man zealous without knowledge ; fu- 

perttitionfly devour. 

Fo DEVO'UR. v. a. [eevoro, Latin. 


1. To eat up ravenoully, as a wild beait or 
animal of prey. 


We will fay fome evil beaft hath devoured him. 
= _ Ginefis. 
We've willing damesenough : there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour fo many 
As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves, 
Finding it fo inclined. * Shakefpeare. 
So looks the pent up lion o'er the wretch 
That tiembles under his devouring paws. Shakefp. 
3) Ap deftroy or confume with rapidity 
and violence. 


A fire devaureth before them, and behind them 
a flame burneth. Fatty tie 36 


Vou. I. 


3. To fwallow up; to annihilate. 


4. To enjoy with avidity. 


Devourer. x. /. [from devour.| A con- 


DEVOUT. adj. (devotus, Latin.] 


DEU 


How dire a tempeft from Myeense pour’d, 
Our plaina, our temples, and our town devour'd 5 
Tt was the waite of war. Dryden. 
Notwithftanding that Socrates lived in the time 
of this devouring peftilence at Athens, he never 
caught the leaft infection. Addifen. 


He fsem’d in fwiftnefs to devour the way. 
SLake(peare. 
Such a pleafure as growa frefher upon enjoy- 
meat; and though continually fed upon, yet is 
never devoured. : South. 
Death Ralks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Doea fome loofe remnant of thy life dewour. Dryd. 


Longing they luok, and gaping at the fight, 
Devour ber o'er and o'er with vaft delight. Dryd. 


fumer; he that devours; he that preys 
upon. i 
Rome is but a wildernefs of tygers 3 
Tygers muft prey, and Rome affords no prey 
But me and mine: how happy art thou, theng 
From thefe dewourers to be banifhed! Sbake/peare. 
Since thofe leviathans are withdrawn, the lefier 
devourers fupply their place: fraud fuccceds to vio- 
lence. Decay of Piety. 
Carp and tench do beft together, all other fifh 
being dewowrers of their fpawn. Mortimer. 


1. Pious; religious; devoted to holy du- 
ties. 

We muft be conftant and devout in the worthip 
of our God, and ready in all acts of benevolence 
to our neighbour. Rogers. 

z. Filled with pious thoughts. 

For this, with foul devout, he thank'd the god ; 
And, of fuccefs fecure, return’d to his abode. 

m Dryden. 

3. Expreffive of devotion or piety. 

Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient fire defcends with al! his train; 
Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout, 
Grateful to heav'n. Milton. 

Devourty. adv. [from deveut.] Pioufly ; 
with ardent devotion; religioully. 

Her grace rofe, and with modeft paces 
Came to the altar, where the kneel’d; and faint- 
like 
Caft her fair eyes to heav’n, and pray’d devoutly. 
Shakefpeare 

One of the wife men having a while attentively 
and devoutly viewed and contemplated this pillar 
and crofs, tell down upon his face. Bayon. 

Her twilights were more clear than our mid-day, 
She dreamt devoutlier than moft ufe to pray. Donne, 

Think, O my foul, devoutly think, 
How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thov faw'ft the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rife! Addifin. 

To fecond taufes we feem to truft, without ex- 
preffing, fo devoutly as we ought to do, our de- 
pendance on the firft. Asterbury. 

Deuse. x. /. [more properly than deuce, 
Junius, from Dufius, the name of a cer- 
tain fpecies of evil fpirits.] The devil: 
a ludicrous word. 

"Twaa the prettieft prologue, as he wrote it; 
Well, the deuce take me if I ha’n't forgat it. 

Congreve. 

DeuteroGcamy. n. fe [Mór and 
yép©.] A fecond marsiage. Did. 

Deuteronomy. m. f. [Mór mue] 
The fecond book of the law; the fifth 
book of Mofes, 

DeuTERO'scopy, m fi [hór and 
exomiv.} The fecond intention; the 
meaning beyond the literal fenfe; not 
in ufe. 


DEW 


Not attaining the deuterofcopy, or fecond inten- 
tion ef the words, they are fain toomit theis-confe- 
quences, coherences, figures, or tropologies. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 


DEW. 2. /. [beap, Saxon; daaw, Dutch. ] 


The moifture upon the ground, : 
Fogs which we frequently obferve after fun-fet. 
ting, even in.our hottef months, are nothing’ but 
a vapour confifting of water; which vapour-avas 
fent up in greater quantity all the foregoing day, 
than now in the evening: but the fan then bemg 
above the horizon, taking it at the furface of the 
earth, and rapidly mounting it up into the atmo- 
fphere, it waa not difcernible: the fun being now 
gone off, the vapour ftagnates at and near the 
earth, and faturates the air till it is fo thick as to 
be eafily viftble’ therein :-and when at length the 

heat there is fomewhat further fpent, which is~ 
ufually about the middle of the night, it falls down 
again in a dw, alighting upon herbs and other 
vegetables, which it cherithes, cools, and refrethes. 
5 ` Woodward. 
Never yet one hour in bed 

Did I enjoy the golden dew of fleeps 
But with his tim'rous dreams was fill awak'd. 

Shatefpeares 

That churchman bears a bounteoua mind, in- 

deed į 
` A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 
His dew falls ev'ry where. Shakepearce 
She looks as clear 

_ As morning rofes newly wath'd with dew. Shak. 

Dew: and rain are but the returns of moift ya- 

pours condenfed. Bacone 
Now fliding Rreams the thirfty plants renew, 

And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Popes 


To Dew. wv. a. [from the noun.] To wet 
as with dew; to moiften; to bedew. 

A trickling ftream of balm moft fovereign, 
And dainty dear, which on the ground fill fell, 
And overflowed all the fertile ptain, 

As it had dewed been with timely rain. Fas Queene 


With him pour we in our country’s purge 
Each drop of us. 
——Or fo miich as it needs _ 
To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds. 
Shakefpearte 
Give me thy hand, 
That I may dew it with my mournful tears. 
Shakefpeares 
He ceas’d; difeerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears, 
Without the vent of words, which thefe he 
breath’d. ELilton. 
Palemon above the reft appears 
In fable garments, dew’d with gufhing teara. 
Dryden, ` 
In Gallick blood again 
He dews his reeking tword, and ftrows the ground 
With headlefs ranks. Phillips 


Dz’wserry. 2. f. [from dew and gerry.) 
Dewberries, as they and here among the more 
delicate fruits, mut be underftood tu mean raf. 
berries, which are alfo of the bramble kind. 
Hanmere 
Feed him with apricocks and decederrics, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulb-rries. 
r Shbatefj eare, 
DEWBESPRENT. part, [dew and be/prent.] 
Sprinkled with dew. 
This evening late, by then the chewing flocka 
Had ta'en their fupper on the favoury herb 
Of knot-grafs dewbefprent, and were in fold, 
1 fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honey-fuckie. Milton. 
Dew-suRninc.adj. [from dew and burn- 
ing.) The meaning of this compcund 
is donbtful. Perhaps it ailudes to the 
fparkling of dew. : 
He, now to prove hia late renewed might » 
High brandifhing his bright dew-burning biade, 
j 3U Upon 


Your 


Upon his crefted fealp fo fore did fmite, 
That to the feull a yawning wound it mades 
Fairy Queen, 
De’woror. z. f. [dew and drop. ] A drop 
~ of dew which fparkles at fun-rife. 
~ J mutt go feck fome deadrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowflip’s eare Shakelp. 
. An koft 
Innumerable as the fars of night, 
Or ftars cf marning, decedrops, which the fun 
AImpcarls on ev'ry leaf, and ev'ry ower. Afilten. 
Reft, {weet as dewdraps an the flow'ry lawns, 
When the fky opens, and the morning dawns! 
‘ Tickell. 
De'wLar. 2. f [from lapping or licking 
the dew. ] 


1. The flefh that hangs down from the 


throat of oxen. . 
Large rowles of fat about his fhoulders ftung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. dd. 
2. It is ufed in Shake/peare for a lip flaccid 
with age, in contempt. 
And jometimes lurk 1 in a goffip’s bowl, 
In very likenefs of a roafted crab; - 
«And when fhe drinks againft her lips I bob, 
And on the wither'd dia/ap pour the ale. Shak. 
Dewrapr. adj. [from dewlap.] Fur- 
nifhed with dewlaps. 
‘= Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
, Dewlape like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at 


; em 
Wallets of fief ? Shakeffeare. 
The dew/apt bull now chafes along the plain, 

_ While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein. Gay. 
De’w-worm., x. f. [from dew and worm.) 
~ A worm found in dew. 

For the trout,’ the dew warm, which fome call 
the lob worm, and the brandling, are the chief. 
Walton. 
Dewy. adj. [from dew. ] 
T. Refembling dew; partaking of dew. 

- “From the earth a deguy mift 
Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field. Milton. 

x Where two adverfe winda, 

Sublim’d from dewy vapours in mid fky, 
Engage with horrid fhock, the ruffed brine 
Roars ftormy. “Phillips 
2. Moift with dew; rofcid. 
The joyous day ‘gan early to appear, 
Aod fair Aurora from her dewy bed 
Of aged Tithone ‘gan herfelf to rear, 
With sofy cheeks, for fhame as bluthing sed, Spenf. 
The bee with honied thigh, 
Thar at her flow'ry work doth fing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With fuch confort as they keep, 
Entice the dewy feather'd ficep. 
His dewy locks diftill'd 


Milton. 


Armbrofia. Milton. 
Befides the fuccour which cold Ancien yields, 

‘The rocks of Hernicus and dewy fields. Dryden. 
DEXTER. adj. {Latin.] the right; not 

the left. A term ufed in heraldry. 

My mother’s blood 

Runs en the dexter cheek, and this finiftee 

Bounds in my fire's. -  Shakefpeare. 
DEXTERITY. n. /. [dexteritas, Lat] 
1. Reacinefs of limbs ; 2étivity; readinefs 

to attain fkill; fkill; expertnefs. 


2. Readinefs of contrivance; quickuefs of 


expedient; fkill of management. 

His wifdom, by often evading from perils, was 
turned rather into a dexterity to deliver himtelf 
v from dangers, when they prefled him, than into a 

providence to prevent and semove then afar off. 
Lacon. 
They attempted to be knaves, but wanted-art 
and dexterity South. 


‘The fame Proteftants may, by their dexteriz;, |- 


make thers{sives the national religion, and difpore 
secherchscvcauss among their patuse Szvift. 
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De’xrenous. adj. [aexter, Latin.] 


1. Expert at any manual employment ; 
active ; ready: as, a dextcrovs workman. 
For both their dext*rovs hands the lance could 


wield, Pope. 
2, Expert in,management; fubtle ; fall 
of expedients. 


They confine themfelves, and are dexterous ma- 
nagers cnough of the wares and produéts of that 
corner with which they content themfelves. Locke. 

De’xterousty, adv. [from desterous.] 
Expertly; tkilfully; artfully. 

The magiftrate fometimes cannot da his own 
office dexteroufly, hut by a€ting the minifter. Seurb, 

But then my ftudy waa tocog the dice, 

And dext’roujly to throw the lucky fice. Dryden. 
Dextrar. adj. [dexter, Latin.) The 
right; not the left. 

As for any tunicles or fkins, which fhould hinder 
the liver from enabling the dextra/ parts, we muft 
not conccive it diffufeth its virtue by mere irradia- 
tion, but by its veins and proper veftcla. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

Dextrauiry. xf. [from dextral.} The 

ftate of being ou the right, not the left, 
fide, i 

If there were a determinate prepoteacy in the 
sight, and fuch as arifeth from a conftant root in 
nature, we might expect the fame in other ani- 
mals, whofe parts are alfo differenced by dextrality. 

g Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, 

Diase’ Tes. n. f> [daCdilns.] A morbid 

copionfnefs’ of urine; a fatal colliqua- 
tion by the urinary paflages. 

An increafe of that fecretion may accompany the 
general colliquations; as in Muxes, hectic fweats 
and.coughs, diabetes, and other confumptions. 

Derbam's Phyfico-Tbeolog y. 

D1ABO'LICAL, ) adj.-[from diabolus, La- 

DiaBOLick. tin.} Devilith; partak- 

ing of the qualities of the devil; im- 

ious; atrocious; nefarious; pertain- 

ing to the devil. | 
"This, in other beafts obferv’d, 

Doubt might beget of diabelick pow'r, 

Aétive within, beyond the fenfe of brute. Afilton. 

Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the 
revengeful man know very well, that the thirft of 
blood, and “affectation of dominion by violence and 
oppreflion, is a moft diabolical outrage upon the 
laws of God and Nature ? L’Efrange. 

The prattice of lying is'a diabolical exercife, and 
they that ufe it are the devil's children. Ray. 

Damned fpirits muft needs be all envy, defpair, 
and rage; and have fo much of a diabolical natuse 
in them, as to with all men to share their mifery. 


i Atterbury. 
DIACO' DIUM. n. f. (saxcdiov.] The fy- 
rup of poppies. 
Diacoustics. 2. f [diaxugixx.] The 
dottrine of founds. 
DI‘'ADEM. z. f. [diadema, Latin.] 
i. A tiara; an enfign of royalty bound 
about the head of eaftern monarchs. 
The facred diadem in picces rent, 
And purple robe gored with many a wound. 
3 Spenfer. 
A lift the coblers’ temples ties, j 
To keep the hair out of their eyes; 
From whence ‘tis plain the diadem, * 
That princes wear, derives from them. Swift. 
2. The mark of royalty worn on the head; 
the crown. 


‘A crown, P 
Golden in thew, is but a wreath of thorns; 


Brings dangers, troubles,carcs, and fleeplefs nights, f 


To him who wears the regal diadem. 
Why fhould he savith then that diadem 

From your grey temples, which the band of time 

Muf fhortly plaat on his? 


Milton. 


Dentam t 
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Fuion, that once made diadems her prey, | 
And flopt our prince tn his «iumphant way, 

Fled like a mift before this radiant day. Rafeens 
Di'a DEEMED. adj. [from diadem.] Adorned 

with a diadem; crowned. >x 

Not fo, when diadem’d with rays divine, 
Touch'd with the flame that breaks from virtue’s 

thrine,’ 

Her priettlefs mufe forbids the gaod to die, 

And opes the temple of eternity, Popes 
Di'AvRom. a. f. [diadgouio.] The time in 

which any motion is performed; the 

time in which a pendulum performs ita 
vibration. 

A gry is one tenth of a line, a line one teeth of 
ao inch, an inch one teath of a philofophical foot, 
a philofophical foot one third of a pendulum; 
whofe diadroms, in the latitude of forty-five de- 
grees, are each equal to onc fecond of time, or a 
fixtieth of a minute. Locke. 

Diz’resis. x. fe (dsaigssig.} The fepara- 
tion or disjun@tion ~i fyllables; as aër. 
Diacno’stiex. n. Aig [dayirdonw. | A 

fymptom by which a difeafe is diftin- 
guifhed from others. 

I hall lay down fome indifputable marks of this 
vice, that whenever we fee the tokens, we may 
conclude the plague is in the houfe:—tct us hear 
your ee Collier cn Prides 

Onc of our phyficians proved difappointed of his 
prognofticks, or sather diagnoffieks. 

i Harvey on Confumptionn 
DIAGONAL. adj. [dayen®-.] Reaching 

from one augle to another, fo as to di- 

vide a parallelogram into equal parts. 

The monftrofity of the badger is ill-contrived, 
and with fome difadvantage; the fhortnefs beiog 
fixed unto the legs of one fide, that might bave 
been more properly placed upon the diagonal 
movers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

All forts of ftone compofed of granules, will cut 
and rive in any dire€tion, as well in a perpendicu- 
lar, or in a diagonal, as horizontally and parallel to 
the fide of the ftrata. eodsvard, 

Dra‘conat. x. f. [from the adjective.] A 
line drawn from angle to angle, and-di- 
viding a fquare into equal parts. 

When a man has in his mind the idea of two 
lines, viz. the fide and diagonal of a fquare, whereof. 
the diagonal is an inch long, he may have the idea 
alfo of the divifion of that line into a certain num- 
ber of equal parts. k Lockes 

Dia'GonaLLY, adv. [from diagonal] In 

a diagonal dire&tion. 

The right and left are not defined by philofoe 
phers according to common acceptation, that is, 
tefpectively from one man unto anothers, orany con— 
ftant fite in each, as though that fhould be the 
sight in one, which, upon confront or facing, ftanda 
athwart or diagonally unto the other; but were dif- 
tinguifhed according unto their a€tivity, and pres 
dominant locomotion, on the either fide. 

* Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Di’acram. a. f. [didyeappa.] A delinea- 
tion of geometrical figures; a mathe» 
matical icheme. P ` 

Many a fair precept in poetry is like a feeming 
demonftration in the mathematicks ; very {pecious 
in the diagram, but failing in the mechanick ope- 
rations Dryden... 

Why do not thefe perfons make a diagram of 
thefe cogitative lines and angles, and demonftrate- 
their properties of perception and appetite, as 
plainly as we know the other propertics of triangles 
and circles ? Bentley. 
Diacery viaTes. n, f: [from diagrydium, 
Lat.] Strong purgatives made with dia. 
grydium. 

All cholerick humours’ ought to he evacuated 
by diagrydiates, mixed with tartaty or fome acid, 
oz rhubarb powder. Floyer. 

' DYAL, 


DIA : 


DIAL. ny. (diale, Skinner.) A plate 
marked with lines, where a hand or 
fhadow fhews the hour. 

O, gentlemen, vhe time of life is fhortr -~ 
To fpend thae fhortuefs bafely were too long, 
Though life did ride upon a dials point, 

Still ending at th’ arrival of an hour. 
` Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 

If the motion be very flow, we perææive it nat: 
we have no fenfe of the accretive motion of plants 
or animals; and the fly fhadow fteals away upon 
the dia/, and the quickeit eye can difcover no more 
than that it is gone. Glanville. 

Diau-prare. n.f. (dial and plate.] That 
on which hours er lines are marked. 

Strada tells us that the two friends, being each 
of them poffeffed of a magnetiral needle, made a 
kind of dia!-plate, infcribing ic with the four and 
twenty letters, in the fame manner as the hours of 
the day are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. 

a Addifin's Spe&ator, 

DIALECT. 2. /i [ernie] 

3. The fubdivifion of a language; as the 

_ Attic, Doric, Ionic, Holic dialc&s. 

2. Style; manner of expreilion, 

When themfelves do prattife that whereof they 
write, they change their diale@ 3 and thofe words 
they thun, as if there were in them fame fecret 
King. Hooker, 

3. Language; fpeech. 

In her youth 
There is a prone and fpcechlefs dialé?, 
Such as moves men. Shakelp. BMeafure fer Meafure. 

Tf che conferring of a kindnefs did not bind the 
perfon upon whom it was conferred to the returns 

« of gratitude, why, in the univerfal dialeé? of the 
world, are kindnelfes fill called obligations? South. 

Diare’eticar. adj. [from dialeick.) 
Logical; argumental. 

Thofe dialeéical fubtleties, that the fchoolmen 
employ about phyfiological myfteries, more declar- 
the wit of him that utes them, chan inercafe the 
knowledge of fober lovers of truth, Boyle. 

DIALE’CTICK. nf. [harch] Lo. 

- gick; the art of reafoning. 

Draruinc. n.f. [from dial.} The feia- 
terick fcience ; the knowledge of fha- 
dow ; the art of conftrutting dials on 
which the fliadow may fhew the hour. 

Diarist. n. f [from dial.] A conttru@er 
of dials. a 

*  Scientifick dialifts, by the geometrick confidera- 
tions of lines, have found out rales to mark out the 
irregular motion of the thadow in all latitudes, and 
on all planes. Moxon 

DisLocist. n. f. [from dialogue.} A 
fpeaker in a dialogue or conference me 
writer of dialogues, 


DIALOGUE. 2. / [adr] A confe- 
rence ; a converfation between two or 
more, either real or feigned. 

Will you hear the dialogue that the two learned 
men have comilped in praife of the dwl and cuc- 
kow ? p Sbakefpeare. 

Oh, the impudence of this wicked fex!” Laf- 

* civious diaigues are innocent with yua. 
Dryden's or Friar, 

In eafy diaiguer is Fletcher's praife; 

“He moy'd the mind, but had not pow’r to raife, 

P 4 Dryden. 
To Di’arocus. w. a. [from tbe noun. J 
To difcourfe with another; to confer. 

Dof dialogue with-thy thaduw? Shak. Timon. 

Diary’sis. n. f. [arverr.] The figure 
in rhetorick by which fyllables or words 

> are divided. i 

DIAMETER, v. f. [^à ate The 

- line which, pafling through the centre 
+ 
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of a circle, or other curvilinear figure, 
divides it into equal parts, 

The fpace between the earth and the moon, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, is feventeen times the diameter 
of the earth, which makes, in a grofa accoant, 
about onc hundred and twenty thoufand miles. 

Raleigh. 

The bay of Naples is the moft delightful one 
that J ever faw : it lies ia almoft a ronnd figure of 
about thirty miles in the diameter. Addifon on Italy. 

Dia’metrat. adj. [from diameter.] De- 


fcribing the diameter ; relating to the f 


diameter. 


Dia METRALLY. adv. [from diametral.) 


According to the direction of a diame- 
ter ;-in direét oppofition, s 
Chritlian piety is, beyond all other things, dia- 
metrally oppofed to profancnefs and impiety of 
actions. Hammond. 


Deame’tricat. adj. [from diameter.] 


1. Defcribing a diameter. 
2. Oblerviag the direction of a diameter. 
The fin ot calumny is fet in a moft diametrical 


oppofition to the evangelical precept of loving our f 


neighbours as ourfelves. Government of the Tongues 
Diame’TRicaruy. adv. [from diametri- 
cal.) In a diametrical diretion. 

He perfuaded the king to confent to what was 
diametrically againtt his con{cience and his honour, 
ars, in truth, his feeurity. Clarendon. 

Thus intercepted in its paffage, the vapour, 
which cannot penetrate the ftratum diametrically, 
gliues along the lower furface of it, permeating the 
horizontal interval, which is betwixt the faid denfe 
ftratum and that which lies underneath it. Woodey. 

DIAMOND. m. SJ- (diamant, Fr. adamas, 
Latin. ] 

The diamond, the moft valuable and hardeft of 
all the gems, is, when pure, perfectly clear and 
pellucid as the pureft water 5 and is eminently dif- 
tinguifhed from all other fubftances by its vivid 
fplendour, and the brightnefs of its reflexions. It 
is extremely various in fhape and fize, being found 
inthe greateft quantity very fmall, and the larger 
ones extremely leldom met with. The largeft ever 
known is that in the poffeffion of the Great Mogul, 
which weighs two hundred and feventy-nine carats, 
and is computed to be worth feven hundred and 
feventy-nine thoufand two hundred and forty-four 
pounds. The diamond bears the force of the 
itrongeft fires, except the concentrated folar rays, 
without hurt; and even that infinitely fierceft o: 
all fives does it no Injury unlefs direéted to its 
weaker parts. It bears a glafs-honfe fire for many 
days, and if taken carefally out, and fuffered to 
conl by degrees, is found as bright and beautiful 
as before; bur if taken haitily out, it will fometimes 
crack, and even fplit into two or thsee pieces. The 
places where we have diamonds are the Eat Indies 
and the Brafils; and though they are ufually found 
clear and colourlefs, yet they are fometimes fl ghtly 
tinged with the colours of the other gens, by the 
mixture of fome metalline particles. Hill on Foffils. 

Give me the ring‘of mine you had at dinner 5 
Or, for the diamond, the chain you promis'de * 

Shakefpeare. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond : 


thou haft the right arched bent of the brow. Shab. | 


The diamond is preferable and vattly fuperior to 
all others in luftre and beauty ; agalfo in hardnefa, 
which renders it more durable and lafting, and 
therefore much inore valuable, than any other 
fidne. ` Woedward. 

The diamond is by mighty monarchs worn, 
Fair as the ftar that ufhers inthe morn. Blackm. 

The lively diamond dtlnks thy pureft rays, 
Collected light, compact. Tkomfon. 

Di’apase.2.f. [dd muoir] Achordin- 
cluding all tones. The old word for 
diapafon. See Diapason. 

And "twixt them both a guadrant was the bafe, 
Propostion’d equally by feven and nine ; 


« 
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Nine was the circle fet in heaven’s place, 
Allwhich compacted made a good diapafe. Spenfere 
The {weet numbers and melodious meafures, 
With which I wont the winged words to tie, 
And make a tuneful diapafe of pleatures, 
Now being let to run at liberty. Sperfers 
Diapa’son. nf. [hà macis. ] t 
Diapafen denotes a chord which includes all 


a 


tones: it is the fame with that we call an eighth,- 


or an otaves becaufe there are but feven tones or 
notes, and then the cighth is thé fame again itl 
the firt. Harriss 
It difcovereth the true coincidence of founds inte 
diapafons, which is the return of the fame found. 
Bacona 
Harfh din - 

Broke the fair mufick that all createres made 

To their great Lord, whofe love their motion fway'd 

In perfect wiepafon, whilft they ftood 

In firt obedience, and their ftate of gnod, Mitton, 

Many a {weet rife, many as fweet a fall, : 

A full-mouth diapafon fwallows all. Crafbowe 

From harmony, trom heavenly harmony, 
» This univerfa] frame began 5 
From harmony to harmony ‘ 

Through all the compafs of the notes it ran, 

The diapafen clofing full in man. Drydom 
DYVAPER., 2. J: [diapre, Fr. of uncertain 
etymology.} 

Linen cloth woven in flowers, and.other 
figures ; the fineft fpecies of figured linen 
after damatk, R 

Not any damfel, which her vaunteth moft 
łn fkilfol knitting of foft Alken twine ; 

Nor any weaver, which his work doth boat 
In diatcr, in dainafk, or in lyne, 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare ~ 
With this fo curious net-work to compare, Sperfa 
2. A napkin; a towel. 

Lct ane attend him with a filver hafon 

Full of rofe-water; and beftrew'd with flowers; 

Anothec bear the ewer, a third a diaper. Sbakefpe 
To Di’arer. w. a. [from the noun. } 


Lr. To variegate; to diverfify; to flower. 


For fear the ftones her tender foot should wrongs 
The gruand he ftrew'd with flowers a.l along, 
And diaper'd like the difeolour’d merd, Spcnfer. 

Flora ufeth to cloath our grand-dame Earth 
with a new livery, diapered with various flowers, 
and chequered with delightful objects. 

Howel’s Pocal Foreft. 
z. To draw flowers upon clothes. ; 

If you diaper upon tolds, let your work he 
broken, and taken, as it were, by the half; for 
realon tells you, that your fold mult e ver fomes 
what unfeen, Peacham on Drawing. 

Diarpnane ry. n. f. [from hapara. ] 
Tranfparency ; pelluctdnefs; power of 
tranfmittiag light. 

Becauie the outward coat of the eye ought to 
be pellucid, to teanimit the light, which, If the 
eyes ould always ftand open, would be apt to 
tow dry and fhicink, and lofe their dia-bancity ; 
thererore are the eyelids fo cuntrived as atten to 
wink, that fo they may, as it were, glaze and var- 
alfh them over with the moifture the, contan Ruy. 

Diapna’nicx, adj. [Rd and gave ] 
Tranfpatent ; pellucid; having the pow- 
er to tran{mit light. 

Air is an element fuperior, and lighter than wa. 
ter, thrnugh whofe vaft, opens fubtile, diapbanick, 
or traniparent body, the light, afterwards created, 
eaGly tranfpired. Raleigh, 

DIA’PHANOUS. adj, [da and arya. | 
‘Tran{parent ; clear; tranflucent ; pel- 
lucid ; capable to cranfmit light. 

Ariitotle calleth light a quality inherent or cleay- 
ing to a diapbanous body. Rakigh. 

When he had taken off the infe@t, he found 
in the leaf very little and diaphanous eggs, cx- 
actly like to thole which yet remanei on the 
tubes of the fly’s womb. ' May, 

3Ua Diaruo- 
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Diarnore tick. adj. [daQoenrix®.} Su- 
dorifick ; * promoting a diaphorefis or 
perfpiration ; cauling fwear. 

A diapboretich medicine, or a fudorifick, is fame- 
thing that will provake fweating. Waitt. 

Diapboreticka, or promoters ot perfpiration, help 
the organs of digeftion, becaufe the attenuation of 

* the aliment makes it perfpirable. Arbutbnet. 

Di‘arnraco. n. f. [hageayya ] 

1. The midriff which divides the upper 
cavity of the body from rhe lower. 

2. Any divifion or partition which divides 
a hollow body. r 
“Ic confifts of a fafciculus of bodies, round, a- 
bout one fixth of an inch in diameter, hollow, and 
parted jatonumerous cells by means of diaplragnis, 
thick fet throughout the whole length of the body. 

Woodward on Foffls. 

DIARRHOEA. n.f. [dapfcin.] A flux of 
the belly, whereby a perfon frequently 
goes 10 ftool, and is cured either by 
purging off the caufe, or reftringing 
the bowels. Quincy. 

Daring his diarrkæa 1 healed up the fontanels. 

Wifeman. 

Diarruoe’ rick. adj. [from diarrhea.) 
Promoting the flux of the belly; folu- 
tive; purgative. 

Millet is diarrbætick, cleanfing, and ufefol in dif- 
eafes of the kidneys. Arbuthnot. 

Diary. xf. (diarium. Lat.] An account 
of the tranfaétions, accidents, and ob- 
fervations of every day ; a journal, 

In fea-voyages, where there is nothing to be feen 
but fky and fea, men make diaries; bot, in land- 
travel, whereia fo much is to be obferved, they 
omit ite Bacon. 

I go on in my intended diary. Tatler. 

Dia‘store. m. f [haron] 

t- A figure in rhetorick, by which a fhort 
fyllable is made long. 

2. The dilation of the heart. 

The fy tole feems to refe rble the forcible bend- 
ing ofa (pring, and the diafole its flying out again 
to its natural itate. Ray on the Creation. 

Daa’styic. [da, and séaG-, a pillar.] A 
fort of edifice, where the pillars tand at 
fuch a diftance from one another, that 
three diameters of their thicknefs are 
allowed fer intercolumniation. Harris. 

Diare’sseron. n.f. [of da, and rizorga, 
four.] An interval in  mafick, compofed 
of one greater tone, one leffer, and one 
greater femitone ; its proportion being 
as four to three. Itis called, in mufi- 
cal compofition, a perfe&t fourth. Harr, 

Diatonicr. [of darés@.] The ordi- 
nary fort of mufick which proceeds by 
different tones, either in afcending or 
defcending. It contains only the two 

reater and leffer tones, and the greater 

mi-tone. Harris. 

Diaze’utick Tone. [of da and Lebyvvn.] 
In the ancient Greek mufick, disjoined 
two+fourths, one on each fide of it; and 
which, being joined to either, madea 


fifth. This is, in our mufick, from A} 


to B. a 

They allowed to this diazegtick tone, which 
is our La, Mi, the proportion of nine to eights, as 
being theunaltcrable difference of the fifth and 
fourth. Harris. 


Drsace.x.f [from disfe/, Dutch, afharp 
point, Skinner; from dabble, Junius.) |: 
A finall fpade; a pointed inftrument f 


k ~ 
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with which the gardeners make holes for 
planting. 

Through cunning, with dibble, rake, mattock, 

and fpade, 
By line and by level trim garden is made. 
Tuffir's Hufbandry. 
Di’nstone. » f. A little ftone which 
children throw at another ftone. 

J have feen little girls exercife whole hours to- 
gether, and take abundance of pains, to be expert 
at dibftenes. Locke. 

Dica‘city. n. f. [dicacitas, Lat.] Pert- 
nefs: faucinefs. Dia. 
DICE. ». J- The plural of die. See Dre. 
tis above a hundred to one againft any particular 
throw, that you do not caft any given fet of faces 
with four cubical dice; becaufe there are fo many 
feveral combinations of the fix faces of four dice ; 
now, after yoo have caf all the trials but one, it is 
fill as much odds at the laft remaining time, as it 
was at the firt. Bentley. 
To Dice. v. n [from the nown.) To 
- game with dice. 2 

í wasas virtuoufly given as a gentleman need 
to be; virtuous enough; fwore little; diced not 
above feven times a week. Sbakefpe Henry AV. 

Dr'ce-gox. n.f: [dice and box.| The box 
from which the dice are thrown. 

What would you fay, fhould you fee the fparkler 
fhaking her elbow for a whole night together, and 
thumping the table with adire-bex ? Addif. Guard. 

Dicer. ».f. [from dice.] A player at 
-dice ; a gamefter. 
They make mariiage vows 
As falfe as dicere oaths. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Dicu; This word feems corrupted from 
dit for do it. a : 
Rich men fia, and I eat root: 
Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus. Shak, 
Dicwo’romy. n.f. [dxorouia.] Diftribu- 
tion of ideas by pairs. 

Some perfons have difturbed the order of nature, 
and abufed their readers by an affectation of dicho- 
tomies, trichotomies, fevens, twelves, &c. Let the 
nature of the fubjeét, cnofidered t»gether with the 
defign which you have-in view, always determine 
the number of partsinto which you divide it. arts. 

Di‘cxens. A kind of adverbial excla- 
mation, importing, as it feems, much 
the fame with the devil; but I know 
not whence derived. 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ?-—— 

I cannot tell what the dickens his name is my 
hufband had him of. Sh. Merry Wives of Windy. 

What a dickens does he mean by a trivial fum ? 
But ha’n’t you found it, Sir? Congr. Old Bacb. 

Dicker of Leather. n. f. [dicra, low Lat.] 
Ten hides. Did. 

To DICTATE. v. a. [di4o, Lat.] To 
deliver to another with authority ; to de- 
clare with confidence. 

The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And ftudded amber darts a golden ray 5 ? 
Such, and not nobler, in the realms above, 
My wonder dictates is the dome of Jove. Pope's Od. 


~  Whatfoever is diffared to us by God himfelf, or 


by men who are divinely infpired, muft be believed 
with full affurance. Watti. 


Di‘erate. x. f. [di@atum, Lat.] Rule or 
maxim delivered with authority ; pre- 
feription ; prefcript. i 

"Thofe right helps of art, which will farce be 


the digfates nf others. 
I credit what the Grecian diffates fay, 
And Samian founds o'er Scota’s hills convey. Prior. 
Then let this diare of my love prevail. Pope's Od. 
Diera‘tion. a f. [from diate] 
ator practice of dictating or prefcrib- 


ing. 


Locke. 


found by thofe who fervilely confine themfelves to 


The 


Dia. | 


DID 


DICTATOR. n.f. [Lat] < 


1. A magiftrate of Rome made in times 
of cxigence and diftrefs,-and invefted 
with abfolute authority. 

Kind diffaters made, when they came home, 
Their vanquith'd foes freecitizens of Rome. Waliere 

Julius with honour tam’d Rome's foreign foas 5 
But patriots fell, ere the digfator rofe. Prior. 


2. One invefted with abfolute avtherity. 

Unanimous they all commit the care 
And management of this main enterprize 
To him, their great diéfater. Milite 

3. One whofe credit or authority enables 
him to dire& the conduét or opinion of 
others. 

Nor is it a fmall power it gives one man over an- 
other, to have the authority to be the difatcr of 
principles, and teacher of unqueftionable truths. 

Lakes 

That riches, honours, and outward fplendour, 
fhould fet up perfons for difators to all the ret of 
mankind, is a moft fhameful invafion of the right 
of our underftanding. Watts. 


DICTATORIAL. adj. [from d@ator.) Au- 


thoritative ; confident ; dogmatical ; o- 
verbearing. 

A young academick often dwells upon a journal, 
or an obfervator that treats of trade and politicks 
in a diffaterial ftile, and is lavith in the praife of 
the author. Watite 


Dicta’rorsuip. 2. f. [from diGator.] 


1, The ofice of dictator. i 
This is the folemnelt title they can confer under 
the princedom, being indeed a kind of digatorfhip. 
Weitom 
z. Authority s~infolent confidence. 
This is that perpetual diffarorfoip which is exe 
ercifed by Lucretius, though often in the wrong. 
Deyden 
Drcrature. a. f. [didatura, Lat.] The 
office of a digtator ; diftatorlhip. Dig: 


Di‘crion. n. fc [diGion, Fr. di&io, Lat.] - 


Style ; language; expreffion. 
There appears in every pact of his diétion, or ex- 
preffion, a kind of noble and bold purity. Drydcns 
Di‘crionary. n. fi [diGionarium, Lat.] 
A book containing the words of any 
language in alphabetical order, with 
explanations of their meaning; a lexi. 
con; a vocabulary; a word-book.. 
Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and 
lefr an account that they ftand in awe of charms, 
fpells, and conjurations į that they are afraid of 
letters and characters, notes and dafhes, which, fet 
together, do fignify nothing ; and not only in the 
diftionary of man, but in the fubtler vocabulary of 
Satan. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
Is it fuch a fault to tranflate fimulacra images ? 
I fee what a good thing it isto have a good catho~ 
lick di@ionary. Stilling fleet. 
An army, or a parliament, is a collection of 
men ; a diffionary, or nomenclature, is a calleCtion 


of words. Watts. 
Din. of do. (dd, Saxon.] . 
t. The preterite of do. 
Thou canft not fay I did it. Shakefpearee 


What did that greatnefs in a woman's mind? 
Hl lodg’d, and weak to aét whatit defign’d. Dryd, 
2. The fign of the preter-imperfect tenfe, 
‘or perfect. 
When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 
Or rail at arts he did not underftand ? Deydene 
3. It is foinetimes ufed emphatically ; as, 
I did really love him. 
Diva‘cticat. | adj. [Daxi] Pree 
Diva‘cticx. $ eceptive; giving pre- 
cepts: as a didadick poem is a poem 
that gives rules for fome art; as the 
Georgicks. 
The 


, 


` 
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The means ufed to this purpofe dre partly di- 
dattical, and partly protreptical ; demonftrating the 
truth of the gofpel, and then urging the profeffors 
of thofe truths to be edrat in the faith, and to 
beware of infidelity. Ward on Infidelity, 

Di’paprer. x./. [from dip,] A bird that 
dives into the water. 

Divasca‘Lick. adj. [xoxan] Pre- 
ceptive; didactick ; giving precepts in 
fome art. 

I found it neceffary to form fome ftory, and give 
a kind of body to the poem: under what fpecies it 
may be enmprehended, whether dida/calick or he- 

* roick, I leave to the judgment ofthe criticks. Prior. 

To Dioner. v.a. [diddern, Tent. zittern, 
Germ.) To quake with cold ; to fhiver, 
A provincial word. Skinner. 

Dipsr. The fecond perfon of the preter 
tenfe of də. See Dip. 

Oh laft aod beft of Scots! who didft maintain 
Thy country's freedom from a foreign reign, Dryd. 

Divu‘ction. 2. f. (diduéio, Latin.) Se- 


paration by withdrawing one part from 
the other. š 

He onght to fhew what kind of ftrings they are, 
which, though ftrongly faftened to the infide of the 
receiver and fuperficies of the bladder, muft draw 
as forcibly one aa another, in comparifon of theft 
that within the bladder draw fo as to hinder the 
didwéicn of its fides. Boyle. 

To DIE. v.a. [beag, Saxon, a colonr.] 
To tinge; to colour; to ftain. 
So much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain’d, as died her checks with pale. 
Milton. 
All white, a virgin faint the fought the fkies ; 
For marriage, though it fullies not, it dies. Dryd. 
Die. 2. /. [from the verb.] Colour ; tinc- 
ture; ftain ;. hue acquired. 
It will help me nothing 
To plead mine innocence; for that die is on me, 
Which makes my whit'ft part black. 
Shak-lpeare's Henry VIMI. 

We have dainty works of feathers of wonderful 
luftre, excellent dirs, and many. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Darknefs we fee emerges into light, 

And fhining funs defcend to fable night: 

Ev'n heav'n itfelf receives another die, 

When wea.ied animals in Qumbers lie 

Of midnight cafe; another, when the-grey 

Gf morn preludes the (plendor of the day.» Dryd. 

It is furprifing to fee the images of. the mind 
ftamped upon the afpe€t; to fee the cheeks take 
the die of the paflions, aod appear in all the co- 
lours of thought. Collier of the Afpelt. 

To Die. aw. n, [deadian, Sax.) 
1. To lofe life; to expire; to pafs into 
another ftate of exiftence. 

Thou dof kill me with thy falfehood; and it 
grieves me not to dir, but it grieves me that thou 
art the murtherer. Sidney. 

Nor did the third his conquefts long furvive, 
Dying ere {carce he had begun to live. Aldi} Ov. 

Oh let me live my own, and diz fo too! 
To live and die is all 1 have to do. Denbam. 
2. To perifh by violence or difeafe. 

The dira only ferved to confirm him in his Grit 
opinion, that it was his deftiny to die in the en- 
fuing comhat. Dryden. 

Talk not of life or ranforn, he replies 5 
Patroclus-dead, whoever meets me, dies: 
In vain a fingle Trojan fues for grace ; 
Bot leaft the fons of sriam’s hateful race: 

Die then, my friend! what boots it to deplore ? 
The great, the good Patroclus is no more} 
He, far thy better, was foredoom’d to die; 
And thou, doft thou, bewail mortality ? 
Pope's Homer. 
3: It has 4y before an inftrument of death. 

Their young men fhall die Ly the {word ; their 

fons and daughters fhall dis Ly tamine. Jeem. 


:. PNE . 
4. Of before a difeafe. 


They often come into the world clear, and with 
the appearance of found bodies; which, notwith- 
ftanding, have been infeéted with difeaft, and have 
died of it, or at leaft have been very infirm. 

Wifeman. 

5- For commonly before a privative, and 
of before a pofitive caufe: thefe prepo- 
fitions are not always truly diflinguifhed. 

At firft the fartles, then the ftands amaz‘d; 
At lat with terror fhe from thence doth fly, 

And loaths the wat’ry glafs wherein fhe gaz‘d, 
And fhuns it fill, altho’ for thirft the dies Davies. 

He in the loaden vineyard dies fer thirft. Addif. 

Hipparchus being paflionately fond of his own 
wife, who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped aod 
died of his fall. Addifon. 

6. To be punifhed with death., 

If I die tor it, as no lefs is threatened me, the 

z king my old mafter muft be relieved. 
Sbake(peare's King Lear. 

What is the love of our neighbour ?— 
=The valuing him as the image of God, one for 
whom Chrift died. Hammond. 


7. To be loft; to perith ; to come to no- 
thing. J 
How now, my lord, why do ynu keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companion making, 
Ufing thofe thoughts which fhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Stakefpeare’s Machetb. 
“If any fovercignty, on account of his property, 
had been vefted in Adam, which in truth there 
was not, it would have died with him. 


ing whifpers, he will find greater fatisfaction by 
letting the fecret die within his own breat, Speci. 
8. To fink; to faint. 
His heart died within him, and he became as a 
ftone. r Samuel, 
g- [In theology.] Tp perith everlattingly. 
So long as God fhall live, fo long hall the damned 
dice Hakeawill on Providence. 


10. To languifh with pleafure or tender- 
nefs. 

To founds of heav’nly harps the dies away, 
And melts in vifions of eternal day, Pope. 

11. To vanith. r 

This battle fares like to the morning’s war, . 

When dymg clouds contend with growing Jight. 
Shake/pearce 

The fmaller ftains and blemifhes may die away 
and difippear, amidft the brightnefs that furrounds 
them ;' but a: blot of a derper nature cafts a fhade 
on all the other beauties, and darkens the whole 
character. Addifon's Spectator. 

12. [In the ftyle of lovers.) To languith 
with affection. 

The young men acknowledged, in love-letters, 
that they died for Rebecca. Tatler. 

13. To wither, as a vegetable. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, 
and die,.it abideth alone; but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit. bs Jobn. 

14. To grow vapid, as liquer.. 

Die. n.f. pl. dice. (dé, Fr. dis, Welftt.] 

1. A'fmall cube, marked on its faces with 
numbers from one to fix, which game- 
fiers throw in play. 

Keep agamefter trom the dice, and a-good ftudent 
frony his boole, and it is wonderful. Shakefpeare. 

I have fet my life upon a caft, 
And I will fland.the hazard of the die. 
Shakefpeare’s Ricbard U1. 

He knows which way the lot and the die fhall 

fall, as perfectly as if they were already cults South. 
2. Hazard; chance. 

Eftfoons his cruel hand Sir Guyon ftaid; 
Temp'ring the paffion with advifement flow, 

And mut'ring might on enemy difmay’d 5 
For th’ equal diz of war be well did know. Fairy Q. 


Locke. |. 
Whatever pleafure any man may take in fpread- |. 


+ 


- he 


So both to battle fierce arranged are 5: 
In which his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my fpears fuch is the die of war. Fairy Q. 
Thine is th’ adventure, thine the victory + j 
We!) has thy fortune turn’d the die for thees Dryde- 
3. Any cubick body. 
Young creatures have learned fpelling of words” 
by havingthem patted upon litte flat tablets or diese 
Wattse- 
Die. x. /. plur. dies. The ftamp ufed im 
coinage, s 
Such a variety of dies made ufe of by Wood in 
ftamping his money, makes the difcovery of coun- 
terfeits more difficult. Swift. - 
Di‘er. «. f [from die.] One who follows: 
the trade of dying ; one who dies clothes.. 
The fleece, that has been by the dier ftain’d, 
Never again its native whitenefs gain'd- Wallera 
There were fome of very low rank and profeffiona 
who acquired great eftates: coblers, diers, and fhoe- 
makers gave pubiick shows to the people. 
i Arbuthnot on Coinse - 
DIET. x. /. [dieta, low Latin; Nasra.]! 
1. Food ; provifions for. the mouth; vic- 
tuals. 
They cared for no other delicacy of fare, or cu-- 


riofity of diet, than to maintain life. Rakighe- 
Time may come, when men i 

With angels may participate 5 and-find 

No inconvenient dict, nor too light fare. Miltone» 


No part of dict, in any feafon, is fo healthful, fu: 
natural, and fo agreeable:to the ftomach, as good 
and well-ripened fruits. Temple 

Mills appears to be a proper dict-for human bo- 
dies, where acrimony is to be purged or avoided 3. 
but not where the canals are obftruéted,. it being 
void of all faline quality. Arbuthrote 

Food regulated by the rules.of medi- 


cine, for the prevention-or cure of any’ 
dtfeafe. 

I commend rather fome-dier for certain feefons; » 
than frequent ufe of phyfick ; for thofe diets altes- 
the body more, and trouble it lefs. Bacone 

I reftralned myfelf to fo regulara diet, as to eat 
flefh but once a-day, and:little:at a-time, without 
ı falt or vinegar. Temples 
3. Allowance: of provifion: 

For his diet, there was a continual diet givens 
him by the kinge cremiabe- 
To Di‘er. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To feed.by the rules of medicine.. 
She diets him with fafting every day, 
The {welling of his wounds to mitigate, 
And made him-pray both early and eke late.» 


= Fairy Queens. 
Shew: a while like fearful war, 7 2a 
To diet rank minds ficie of happincfs,. 
And purge th’ obftruétions which begin to ftop~ 
Our very veins of life.  Shake/peare’s Henry IV,- 
He was not taken well; he had not din’d: 
The veins unfill’d, our blood ia cold; -and then 
* We powt upon the morning, are-onapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ftuff’d 
Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls 
Thaninour prieftlike faita; therefore J")! watch him: 
, Til he be dicted to my requeft.. Shakefp. Coriol,» 
i I will-attend my hofband, be his nurfe,. 
Dier lis ficknefs; fnr it is my office. Shakefprares- 
Henceforth. my early care 
Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden eafe'g, 
Till, dieted by thee, 1 grow matures 
In knowiedge as the gods, who all'things know.’ 
i Milto » 
ı We have lived upon expcdientay of which not 
y country-had lefsoccafion: we have dieted a healthy .~ 
body into a confumption, by plying it with phyfick. 
inftead of food. Savifte - 
2. To. give: food ta. 
"Ym paitly led to diet my revengey’. 
For that J do fufpeét the lufty Moor” 
} Hath leapt into my feate  Sbakefpeare’s Orkellos >, 
3. To board ;.to fopply with diet. 


í To: 


2. 


4 


DYI'F i 


Jo DIET. v.n. 
1. To-eat by rules of phyfick. 


2. Toeat; to feed. 
J join with thee calm peace and quict ; 
Spare fat, that oft with gads doth aiet. Milten. 
Dier-orink. m, f [diet and drink.] Me- 
dicated liquors; drink brewed with 
medicinal ingredients. 
‘The obfervat.on will do that better than the lady's 
djet-drinks, or apothecary’s medicines. Locke. 


DET. n. f. [trom dies, an appointed day, 
Skinner ; from diet, an old German word 
fignifying a multitude, ‘Funius.] An 

-affembly of princes or eftates. 

An emperur in title without territory, wha can 
ordain nothing of importance but by a diet, ar af- 
Tembly of the eftates of many free princes, eccle- 
fiaitical and temporal. Raleigh. 

Dierary. adj. [from diet.] Pertaining 
to the rules of diet. Dia. 


DETER. n. f [from diet.] One who 
prefcribes rules for eating ; one who 
prepares food by medicinal roles. 

He fauc`d our broth as Juno had heen fick, 
And he her dieter. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 


D1ETE TICAL, |} adj. [Dasrinzi.)] Relat- 

DiereTick. i ing to diet; belonging 

` to the medicinal cautions about the ule 
of food. 


He received no other counfel than to refrain 
from cold drink, which was but a dieretical caution, 
and fuch as culinary prefcription might have af- 
forded. Brows's Vulgar Errcurs 

This book of Cheyne’s became the fubject of 
converfation, and produced even fects jn the diere- 
tick philofophy. Arbuthnot on Aliments, Pref. 


Jo DIFFER. w. n. [difiro, Latin ] 
1. To be diftinguifhed from ; to have pro- 
perties and qualities not the fame with 


thofe of another perfon or thing. 
If the pipe bc a lictie wet on the intide, it wil! 
make a differing found from the fame pipe dry. 
; Bacon. 
. .. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't difcern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brutes sidd. Cate. 
The feveral parts of the fame animal differ in 
their qualities. Arbuthast, 


2. Tocontend; to be at variance. 

A man of judgment fhall fometimes hear igno- 
rant men differ, and know well within himfelf that 
thofe which fo dfer mean one thing, and yet they 
themfelves never agree. Bacon. 

Here uncontroll’d you may in judgment fit; 
We'll never ciffir with a crowded pit. Rowe. 


3. To be of a contrary opinion. 

In things prre'y fpeculative, as thefe are, and no 
Ingredients of our faith, it is free to differ trom 
one another in our opinions and fentiments. 

Burnct's Theory. 

There are certain meafures to be kept, which 
ray leave a tendency rather to gain than to irritate 
thofe who differ with you in their fentiments. 

Aldifon's Freebolder. 
Others differ with me about the truth and rea- 
lity of thefe {peculacions. Cheyne. 
Di'vrerence. a. f. (differentia, Latin.] 
1. State of being diftin& from fomething ; 
contrariety ‘to identity. 

Where the faith of the holy church is one, a 

” diffirence between cultoms of the church doth no 
harm. Hoskers 

2. The quality by which one differs from 
anather. 

This nobility, or difference from the vulgar, was 
not in the beginning given to the fucceflion of 
bloud, but ta the fucceffion of virtue. = Ralcigh. 


. SDT . 


Thus, barn alike, from virtue fir began 
The diff rence that difingu‘th'd man from man $ 
He claim‘d no title from defcent of blood ; 
But that, which made him noble, made him good. 
Dryden. 
Though it be ufeful to difcern every variety that 
is to be faund in nature, yet it is not convenient 
to confider every differen-e that is in things, aod 
dividg them into ciftingt claffes under every fuch 
differences Locke. 
. The difproportion between one thing 
and another, caufed by the qualities of 


each. 

You hall fee great difference betwixt our Bohe- 
mia and your Sicilia. Shakefp. Winter's Tals. 

Oh the range difference of man and man! 
To thee a woman's fervices are due; 

My fool ufurps my body. — Shake/p. King Lear. 

Bere might be feen a great difference between 
men praétifed to fight, and men accuftamed only 
to fpoil. Hayward. 

4. Difpute ; debate ; quarrel; controverfy. 
What was the difference ? 
=— Jt was a contention in publick. Shak. Cymb. 

He is weary of his life, that hath a difference with 
any ef them, and will walk abroad after daylight. 

. Sandys. 

Nothing could have fallen out more untuckily 
than that there thould be fuch differences among 
them about that which they pretend to be the only 
means of ending differences. Tillorfon. 

5. Diitinétion. 

Our conftitution does not only make a difference 
between the guilty and the innocent, but, cven 
among the guilty, between fuch as are more orlefs 

, criminal. Addifon's Freebolder. 


6. Point in queftion; ground of contro- 
verfy. 


Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this prefent gueftion in the court ? 
: Shakefpeare. 


ws 


7. A logical diftin&tion, 

Some are never without a difference 5 and com- 
monly, by amufing men with a fubtilty, blanch the 
matter. Bacon. 

8. Evidences of diftinG@ion ; differential 
marks. 

Henry had the title of fovercign, yet did not put 
thofe things in execution which are the true marks 
and differences of fovercignty. Davies. 

9. Difting kind. 

This is notarioufly known in fome differences of, 

brake or fern. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To DIFFERENCE, vy. a. [from the noun. ] 
To caufe a difference; to make one 
thing not the fame as another. 

Mott are apt to feck all the differences of letters 
in thofe articulating motions; whereas feveral com- 
binations of letters are framed by the very fame 
motions of thofe oreans which are commonly ob- 
ferved, and are differenced by other concurrent 
caufese Holder. 

Grafs differenceth a civil and well cultivated re 
gion from a barren and defolate wildernefs. Ray. 

We fee nothing that differences the courage of 
Macftheus from that of Sergefthus. 

Pope's Effay on Homer. 
DIFFERENT. ad. [from differ.] 
1. Difting ; not the fame. 
There are covered galleries that lead from the 
palace to five different churches. Addifon on Italy. 
2, Of contrary qualities. 
The Britons change 
Sweet native home for unaccufton'd air, 
And other climes, where dif rent food afd foil 
Portend diflcmpers. Philips. 
3. Unlike; diffimilar. 

Neither the hape of faces, nor the age, nor the 
colour, ought to be alike in all figuies, any more 
than the hair; hecaufe men are as diferent from 
each other, as the regions in which they are born 


are differents Dryden's Dufrefnsy. 
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Happindh confifts in things which produce ples- 
fure, and in the abfence of thofe which caufe any 
pain: now thefe, to different men, are very different 
things. Lecke, 

Dirrere’ntiaL Method, is applied to 
the doctrine -of infinitefimals, or infi- 
nitely {mall quantittes, called the arith- 
metick of fluxions. It confilts in de~ 
fcending from whole quantities to their 
infinitely {mall differences, and com- 

„paring together thefe infinitely fmall 
differences, of what kind foever they be: 
and from thence it takes the’ name of 
the digérential calculus, or analyfis of 
infinitefimals, Harris, 

Di’rrerentiy. adv. [from different.} 
In a different manner. i 

He may confider how differently he is affected by 
the fame thought, which prefents itfelf in a great 
writer, from what he is when he finds it delivered 
by an ordinary genius. Addifin, 

Di’rrertneiy. adv. [from difering.] 
In a different manner. 

Such protuberant and concave parts of a furface 
may remit the light fo differingly, as to vary a co- 
lour» Boyle. 

DIFFICIL, adj. [dificilis, Latin.] 

1. Difficult; hard; not eafy; not obvi- 
ous. Little ufed. 

‘That that fhould give motion ta an unweildy 
bulk, which itfelf hath neither bulk nor motion, 
3s of as dificil apprehenfion as any myftery in na- 
ture. a Glanville's Scepfire 

Latin was not more dificil, 

Than to a blackbird ‘tis to whiftles Mudibras. 

2. Scrupulous; hard to be perfuaded. 

The cardinal finding the pope dificil in granting 
the difpenfation, doth ufe it asa principal argu- 
ment, concerning the king’s merit, that he had 
touched none of thofe deniers which had been le- 
vied by popes in England. Bacon. 

Dirrveriness. af. [from dificil] Dif- 
ficulty to be perfuaded ; incompliance ; 
impracticability. A word not in ufe, 
but proper. i 

There be that in their nature do not affeét the 
good of others: the lighter fort of malignity turn- 
eth but to a croffnefs, or frowardnefs, or aptnefs to 


nppofe, or dificilnefs, or the like; but the deeper 
fort, to envy and mere mifchief. Bacon. 
DIFFICULT. adj. [dificilis, Latin.) 
1. Hard; not eafy ; not facil. 
It is difficule in the eyes of this peoples Zarbare 
2. Troublefome; vexatious. _ 

3. Hard to pleafe ; peevith; morofe. 
Di'rricuttiy. adv. [from dificult. ] 
Hardly; with difficulty. l 

A man, who has always indulged himfetf in the 
full enjoymentaf his ation, wil diffieu/tly be per- 
faaded to think any methods unjuit that offer to 

. continue it. Rogers's Sermons, 

Di’rricutry. z fa [from dificult; diffi. 
culté, French.] 

1. Hardnefs ; contrariety to eafinefs or fa- 
cility. 

The religion which, by this covenant, we ene 
gag? ourfelves to obferve, is a work uf labour and 
difficulty ; a fervice that requires our greateft care 
and attention, f Rogers. 

2. That which is hard to accomplith; that 
which is not eafy. 

They miftake cificulties for impaffibilities: a 
pernicious miftake certainly; and the more per- 
nicious, for that men are feldom convinced of it, 
till their convictions do them no good. South. 

3. Diftrefs; oppofition. 

‘Thus, by degrees, be rofe to fove’s imperial feats 

Thus dificuéties proveatoul legitimately great. Dryd. 


7 4. Perplexity 
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4. Perplexity in affairs; uneailets of cir- 
cumiftances. 

They lie under fome difficulties by reafon of the 
emperor's difpleafure, who has forbidden their ma- 
nufactures. Addifon on Italy. 

“gs. Objedtion ; cavil. 

Men fhould confider, that raifing difficulties con- 
cerning the myfteries in religion, cannot make 
them more wife, learned, or virtuous., Swift. 

To DIFFIDE, w. n. [difido, Latin.] To 
diftruft; to have no confidence in; 
With hope and fear * 
The woman did the new (olution hears 
The man diffides in his own augury, 
And doubts the gods. Dryden. 
-Di‘Fripence. x. /. [from difide.] 
1. Diftruft; want of confidence in others. 

No man almoft thought himfelf fecure, and men 
durft fcarce commune or talk one with another 5 
but there was a general difiidence every where. 

Bacon's Henry VIL 
You have brought feandal 
To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 
To waver. Milicn': Agoniftes. 
2. Doubt; want of confidence in ourfelves. 

If the evidence of its being, or that this is its 
true fenfe, be only on probable proofs, our affeat 
can reach no higher than an affurance or diffidence 
ariing from the more or lefs apparent probability 
of the proofs. Locke. 

Be filent always when you doubt your fenfe j 
And fpeak, though fure, with feeming diffidence, 

Pepe. 

Whatfoever atheifts think on, or Ts 
they look on, all do adminifter fome reafons for 
fufpicion and diffidence, lett poffibly they may be 
in the wrong; and then it is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God. Bentley. 

Di'rripent. adj. [from diffide.] 
i. Diftruftful ; doubting others. 
F Be not diffident 
Of wifdom; the deferts thee not, if thou 
Difmifs not her, when moft thou need"ft her nigh. 
Milton. 

Pliny fpeaks of the Seres, the fame people with 
the Chinefe, as being very thy and diffident in their 
manner of dealing. Arbuthnce. 

z. Doubtful of an évent, ufed of things ; 
uncertain, 
_ i was really fo difidert of it, as to let it lie by 
me thefe two years, juft as you now fèe it. Pope. 
3. Doubtful of himfelf ; not confident. 

I am not fo confident of my nwn fufficiency, as 
not willingly to admit the counfel of others; but 
yet I am not fo diffident of myfelf, as brutifhly to 
fubmit to any man’s ditates. ing Charles, 

Diftrefs makes the humble heart diffdent. 

Clariffa. 

fo DIFFI'ND. v. a. [difindo, Latin.] To 
cleave in two; to {plit. Dit. 
Dirrr’sston. w. /. [dififfo, Latin.] The 
att of cleaving or fplitting. Dia. 
Dirrva’rion.7./. (difiare, Latin.) The 
aĝ of featrering with a blaft of wind. 

` 


Dia. 
n. f. [from difluss Lat.] 


‘The quality of falling 


Di’rrruence. 
Di'rrivuency. 


away on all ftdes; the effeét of fluidity ; i 


the contrary to confiftency. 
_ Ice is water congealed by the frizidity of rhe 
air, whereby it acquireth no new form, but rather 
a confifteoce or determination of its diffluency; and 
amitteth not its effence, but condition of fluidity. 
Broons Vulgar Erreurs. 
Di’ PrLUENT. 
ing every way; not confiftents; not fixed. 
DI‘FFORM. adj. [from rma, Latin.] 
Contrary to uniform; aving parts of 


diferent ftructure ; difimilar; unlike; 


adj. ( diffuens, Lat.] Flow- | 
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irregular: as, a diform flower, one o 
which the leaves are unlike each other. 
The unequal refractions of diform rays proceed 
not from any contingent irregularities; fuch as are 


veins, an uneven polifh, or fortuitous pofition of 
the pores of glafs. G Wewton. 

DirrormiTY. #. f. [from diform.) Di- 
verfity of form; irregularity; dilimi- 
litude. 

While they murmur againtt the prefent difpofure 
of things, they defire in them a differmity from 
the primitive rule, aad the idea of that mind that 
formed all things bet. Brosun’s Vulgar Errours. 

DIFFRANCHISEMENT. x. f. [ franchife, 
French.] The aét of taking away the 
privileges of a city. « 

To DIFFU'SE. v.a. [diffifus, Latin.] 

1. To pour out upon a plane, fo that the 
liquor may run every way; to pour 
without particular direétion. 

When thefe waters began to rife at firft,, long 
before they could fwell to the height of the moun- 
tains, they would diffufe themfelves every way. 

Burnet's Theory. 

2. To fpread ; to featter; to difperfe. 

Wifdom had ordain'd 
Good out of evil to creates inftead 
Of fpirits maliga, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence diffzfe 
His good to worlds, and ages, infinite. Afi/tom 
No fect wants its apoftles to propagate and diffu/e 
Decay of Piety. 
A chief renown'd in wary 
Whofe race fhall bear aloft the Latian name, 
And through the conquer'd world diffu/e our fame. 
Dryden. 


it. 


His eyes diffus'd a venerable grace, 
And charity itfelf was in his face. 
Dryden's Good Parfin. 


Dirru’se. adj. [diffufes, Latin.] 

1, Scattered ; widely fpread. 

z. Copious; not concife. 

Dirru’sep., participial adj. [from difuje.] 
This word feems to have fignified, in 
Shake/peare’s time, the fame as wild, 
uncouth, irregular. 

Let them from forth a fawpit ruth at once, 
With fome diffufed fonge Skak, M.W. of Windf. 
He grows like favages, z 
To {weariag and fern looks, diffus'd attire, 


And every thing that feems unnatural. 
Shakefpeare's Henry V. 


Dirru‘seouy. adv. from difujed.} Wide- 
ly; difperfedly; in manner of that 
which is fpread every way. 

Dirru‘’sepness. 2. f. [from diffufed.] 
The ftate of being diftuled ; difperfion. 

Dirru’sery. adv. [trom diffufe.}  - 

1. Widely ; extenfively. 

2. Copioufly; not concifely. 

Dirru’sion. n. fa [from difufe.] 

t. Difperfion ; the ftate of being feattered 
every way. 

Whereas all bodies act either by the communi- 


fignatuzes of their motions, the diffusion of fpecies 
vifible feemeth to participate more of the former 
operation, and the fpecies audible of the latter. 
Baccn's Natural Hiftry. 
A Mheet of very well flecked marbled paper did 
not caft diftinét colours upon the wal!, nor throw 
its light with an equal difujen; but threw its 
beams, uoftained and bright, to this and that pare 
of the wall. Boyle on Colours. 
.z. Copicufnefs ; exuberance of ftyle. 
Cy er. adj. {from di ffirfe.], 
thing every way. 


cation of their natures, or by the impreffions aad |. 


Having the quality of {cattcring any 


LT iis 
Difufive of themfelves, where'er they pafs 
They make that warmth in others they expeéts 


Their valour works like bodies on a glafs, 
And does its image on their men projeét.~ Dry: 
z. Scattered; difperfed ; having the qua- 
lity of fuffering diffufion. í 
All liquid bodies are diffufive; for their parts, 
being in ‘motion, have no connexion, but glide and 
fall off any way. Burnet’s Theory of the Earthe 
~ No man is of fo general and diffufive a luft, as 
to profecute his amours all the world avere Scuthe 
The fars, no longer overlaid with weight, 
Exert their heads from underneath the mafs, 
Aad upward fhoot, and kindle as they pats, 
And with difufive light.adorn their heav'nly place» 
Drydens 
Cherifh’d with hope, and fed with joy, it grows 5 
Its cheerful buds their opening bloom ditclofe, ' 
And round the happy foil difu/ive odour flows. 


Priore- 


3. Extended. 


They are not agreed among themfelves where 
infallibility is feated ; whether in the pope alone,. . ” 
or a council alone, or in both together, or in the 


diffufive budy of Chriftians. Titlotfon. 


Dirru’sivery. adv. [from diffiufive.] 


Widely; extenfively; every way. 
Drrru’sivengss. 2. /. [from. difu/ive.] 
1. Extenfion; difperfion; the power of 

diffufing ; the ftate of being diffufed. 

2. Want 8f concifenefs 3. large compals of 


expreflion, 

The fault chat I find with a modern legend, is 
its diffufiverefs: you have fornetimes the whole, 
fide of a medal over-run with it. Addif. on Meds 


To DIG. v. a. preter. dug, or digged > 


part. paff. dug, or digged. {dic, Saxon, œ 
ditch; dyger, Danith, to dig. J; “ 
1. To pierce with a fpade.- 

Then faid he unto me, Son of man, dig now in 
the wall; and when I had digged.in the wall, I 
beheld a door. Erk. 

2. To form by digging. 

Seek with heart and mouth to build-up the walls 
of Jerufalem, which you have broken down; and 
to fill up the mines that you have digged, by craft 
and fubtlery, to overthrow the fame. Whitgifte. 

He built towers in Js defert, and digged many 
wella; for he had much cattle, 2 Chron, xxvie 19» 

3. To cultivate the ground by turning it 
with a fpade. r 

The walls of your garden, without their furni- 
ture, look as ill as thofe of your houfe ; fo that 
you canoot dig up your garden too often. Temples 

Be firft to dig the ground, be firft to burn 
The branches lopt. Dryden's Virgili 

4. To pierce with a harp point. 
` A.rav’nous vulture in his upen'd fide 
Her crooked beak and cruel talons tried ; 
Still for the growing liver dige'd his breatt, | 
The growing liver Rill fupplicd the featt. i 
Dryden's Æ neide 
5. To gain by digging. 

It is digged out of even the highe(t mountains, 
and hll parts of the earth contingently; as the py~ 
rites. Woodwurde. » 

Nur was the ground alone requir’d to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked fhare; 

But greedy mortals, rummaging her ftore, 
Digg'd trom her entrails firft the precious ore. 


» Dryden's Onide. 
To Dic. v. 2. To work with 


a {pade ;, to 
work in. making holes, or turning the 
ground.. 


They long for death, but it cometh not; and dig” 
. for it moe than for hid treafures. Fob, iii. 21.. 
The Leatians have uften dug into lands, defcribed 
in old authors as the places where ftatues or obe~ 
litks tood, and feldom falled of fuccefs. 
Ad.tifon’s Travels, 
T? 


a 


` 
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To Dic up. v.a. To throw up that which 
.is covered with earth. 
If t digg`d up thy torefathers graves, 
And hung tacir rutten coffins up in chains, 
k would not fluke mise ire. Skokefpecre. 
Di’camy. n. f. [uyanta] Second mar- 
riage; marrage to a fecond wife after 
the death of the firft: as bigamy, having 
two wives at once. 

Dr. Champny only proves, that archbifhop Cran- 
mer was twice married; which is nut denied: but 
‘brings nothing to prove that fuch bigamy, or dig- 
amy rather, deprives a bifhop of the lawful ufe of his 

power of ordainir g. Bifoon Ferre. 
DICERENT. adj, [digerens, Latin.] That 
which has the power of digefting, or 
caufing digeflion. Dia. 
Dir'aesr. n. f. [digefa, Latin.] The pan- 
dest of the civil law, containing the opi- 
nions of the ancient lawyers. 

1 had a purpofe to make a particular dige#?, or 

xecompilement to the laws of mine own nation. 
Bacon. 


Laws in the digef fhew that the Romans ap- 
plied themfelves to trade. Arburbnet on Coins. 


To DIGEST. v. a. [digero, digefum, La- 
tin. 

a. To diftribute into various claffes or re- 
pofitories; to range or difpofe metho 
dically. 

2. To concoé in the tomach, fo as that 
the various particles of food may be ap- 

. plied to their proper ufe. 

If little faults, proceeding on diĝfemper, 
Shall not be wink’d at, how fhall we ftretch our eye, 
When capital crimes chew'd, fwallow’d, and di- 
ghed, 
Appear? Sbakefpeare’s Henry V. 
Each then has organs to dige/t his fuod ; 
One to beget, and one receive, the brood. Prior. 

3. To foften by heat, as in a boiler, or in 
a dunghill: a chemical term. 

4. To range methodically in the mind ; to 
apply knowledge by meditation to its 
proper ufe, 

Chofen friends, with fenfe refin'd, 
Learning digefted well. Thomfons 
-§- To reduce to any plan, fcheme, or me- 


thod. 
Our play 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and firftlings of thofe broils, 
*Ginning I th* middle: ftarting thence away 
To what may be ee inaplay. Skakefpeare. 
6. To receive without loathing or repug- 
nance ; not to reject, 
Firft, let us ga to dinner. 
meN ay, Jet me praife you while I have a Romach. 
=No, pray thee, let it Serve for table-talk ; 
Then, howfoz'er thou fpeak’ft, “mong other things 
J hall digef it. Sbakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
The pleafance of numbers is, that rudenefs and 
barbarifm might the better tafte and.digef the lef- 
fons of civility. Peacham. 
7. To receive and enjoy. 
Corawal and Albany, 
With my two daughters dowers, digef the third. 
Shakefprare. 
8. {In chirurgery.] Te difpofe a wound 
to generate pus sn order to a cure. 
To Dice’st. v.n. To generate matter, as 
a wound, and tend to a cure. 
Dice’srer. z. /. [from digef.] 
1. He that digefts or difpofes. 
2. He that digefts or concoéts his food. 
People that are bilinus and fat, rather than tean, 
are great eaters and ill digsfiers. Arbuthnot. 
3. A {trong veffel or engine, contrived by 
M. Papin, wherein to boil, witu a very 


DIG 


firong heat, any bony fubfanees, fo as 
to reduce them into a fluid ftate. Quincy. 

4. That which caufes or firengthens the 
conco¢tive power.” 

R ce is of cacellent ufe for all illneffes of the 
ftamach, a great reftorer of health, and a great 
digtfizr. Temple. 

Dice’stisre. adj. [from dige?.} That 
which is capable of being digefted or 
concocted in the tomach. 

Thofe medicines that purge by {tool are, at the 
firt, not digefible by the tomach, and therefore 
move immediately downwards te the guts. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Dice’stion. x. fe [from digef.] 
1. The att of digefting or concocting food 
in the ftomach. 

Now good digeflion wait on appetite, 

And health on both. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Digeflion is a fermentation begun, becaufe there 
are all the requifites cf fuch a fermentation ; heat, 
air, and motion: but itis not a complete fermenta- 
tion, becaufe that requires a greater time than the 
continuance of the aliment in the tomach: vege- 
table putrefaction refembles very much animal di- 
gefin. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Quantity of food cannot be determined by mea- 
fures and weights, or any general Leffian aules; 
but muf vary with the vigour or decays of age or 
of health, and the ufe or difufe of gir or of exer- 
cife, with the changes of appetite; and then, by 
what every man may find or fufpect of the prefent 
ftrength or weaknefs of digefion. Temple. 

Every morfel t> a fatisfied hunger, is only a new 
labour to a tired digefion. ~ South. 

2. The preparation of matter by a chemi- 
cal heat. 

We conceive, indeed, that a perfect good con- 
cotion, or digefion, or maturation of fome metals, 
will produce gold. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Did chymick chance the Furnaces prepare, 
Raife all the labour-houfes of the air, 

And laycrude vapours in digefion there? Blackmore. 
3. Reduction toa plan; the act of metho. 
difing ; the maturation of a defign. 

The digefion of the counfels in Sweden is made 
in fenate, confitting of forty cuunfellors, who are 
generally the greateft men. Temple. 

4. The aét of difpofing a wound to gene- 
rate matter. - 

5. The difpofition of a wound or fore to 
generate matter. 

The firt nage of healing, or the difcharge of 
matter, is by furgeons called dig¢fion. 

Sharp's Surgery. 
Dice’stive. adj. [from dige?.] 
1. Having the power to caule digeftion, 
or to ftrengthen the tomach, 

A chilifa€tory menftruum, or a digeflive pre- 
paration, drawn from fpecies or individuals, whofe 
ftomachs peculiarly diffolve Japideous bodies. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Capable by heat to foften and fubdue. 

The earth and fun were in that very ftate; the 
one active, piercing, and digefive, by its heat; the 
other paflive, receptive, and ftored with materials 
fur fuch a produétion. Hate. 

3. Methodifing ; adjufting. 

To bufinefs, ripen’d by digefize thought, 

This future rule is into method brought. Dryden. 

Dice’stive. zn. f. [from digef.} An ap- 
plication which difpofes a wound to ge- 
nerate matter. 

I dreffed it with digefioc. Wifem. on Abferffis. 

Dice’sture. 2. /. Concoétion: not ufed. 

Neither tie yourleif always to eat meats of eafy 

digefture; fuch as veal, fweetbreads. Harvey. 
Di'ccer. n. f [from dig.} One that 
. opens the ground with a Ipade. 


DIG 


When we vifited mines, we have been toli by 
diggers, that even when the fky feemed clear, there 
would fuddenly arife a team fu thick, that it would 
puc out their candles. Boyle. 

Jo Di’out. w.a. [dihean, to prepare, to 
regulate, we 

1. To drefs; to deck; to bedeck; to ems 
bellith; to adorn. it feems always to 
fignify the pat; the participle paflive 
is dight, as dighted in Hudibras is pers 
haps improper. 3 

Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the ftudious cloifters pale 5 

And love the high embowed roof,. 

With antick pillar, maffy proof 3 

And ftoried windows richly digbr, 


= 


Cafting a dim religious light. Milten, 
Jon fo the proud infulting lafs 
Artay’d and digbtrd Hudibras. Hydibras. 


z. To put on. 
On his head his dreadful hat he digbr, 
Which maketh him invifible to fight. Hub. Tale. 


Dicit. n. f. (digitus, Latin.] 


1. The meature of length containing three 
fourths of an inch. 

If the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty- 
five digits high, or fomewhat more, the gu ckfilver 
will not fall, but remain fufpended in the tube, be- 
caufe it cannot prefs the fubjacent mercury with 
fo great a force as doth the incumbent cylinder of 
the air, reaching thence to the top of the atmo- 
{phere. Boyle's Spring ef rbe Air. 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the 
fun or moon. 

3. Any of the numbers expreffed by fingle 
figures; any number to ten: fo called 
from counting upon the fingers. 

Noconly the numbess leven a d nine, from cone 
fiderations abftrufe, have been extolled by moft, 
but all or maft of other digits have been as myfti- 
cally applauded. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Di'ciraten. adj. [from digifus, Latin.] 
Branched out into divifions like fingers ; 
as a digitated leat is a leaf compofed of 
many {mall leaves. 

For animals muitifidous, or fuch as are digitated, 
or have teverai divifions in their feet, there are but 
two thar are uniparous; that is, men and ele- 
phanrs. Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

Dichaoia’ rion. n. f. [digladiatio, La- 
tin ] Acombat with fivords; any quar- 
rel or contet. 

Ariftetle teems purpofely to intend the cherith- 
ing of controverfia) digladiations, by his own affec- 
tion of an intricate vhicurity. Gianwille’s Scepfis. 

Di’eniFieD, adj. [from dignify.] Invetted 
with fome dignity: it is uled chiefly of 
the clergy. 

Abbots are ftiled dignified clerks, as having fome 
dignity in the church. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

DicniFica’Tion. nef. (from dignify.] 
Exaltation. 

I grant that where a noble and ancient defcent 
and merit meet in any man, it is a double digrif- 
cation af that perfon. Walton's Angler. 

To DIGNIFY. wv. a. [from dignus and 
Sacto, Latin.) . 

1. ‘Yo advance; to prefer; to exalt. Ufed 
chiefly of the clergy. 

z. To honour; to adorn; to give luftre to; 
to improve by fome adventitious excel- 
lence, or honourable diftin@ion. 

Such a day, 
So fought, fo follow'd, and fo fairly won, 
Came not till now to dignify the times 
Since Czefar’s fortunesl Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Not that we think us worthy fuch a gueft, 

But that yous worth will dignify our featt. 


Ben Fonfon. 
G i 
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No turbots dignify my boards 5 
- But gudgeons, founders, what my Thames eg 
ope. 
DroxiTary. n. f: [from dignus, Latin.) 


A clergyman ps to fome dignity, 
to fome rank e that of a parochial 
viek. 

If there be any dignitaries, whofe preferments are 
perhaps not liable to the accufation of fuperfluity, 
they may be perfons of fuperior merit Swift. 

Diionity. nf. [dignitas, Latin.] 

1. Rank of clevation. 

Angels are oot any where fpoken fo highly of as 
our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chriit, and are not in 
dicrity equal to him. ? Hooker. 

2. Grandeur of mien ; elevation of afpect. 

Some men have a native dignity, which will pro- 
cure them more regard by a took, than others can 
obtin by the moft imperious commands. Clari/ja. 

3. Advancement; preferment; high place. 

er chan fpring-time fhow’rs comes thought 
on thought, 
And nota thought but thinks on dignity. 
For thofe of old, 
And thefe late diznities heap`d op to them, Shak. 

4. [Among ecclefiafticks.] By a dignity 
we underltand that promotion or prefer- 
ment to which any jurifdi€tion is an- 
nexed. o = Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

5- Maxims; general principles: xepiai 
ožas. -x i 

The fcienzes concluding from digririrs, and prin- 
ciples known by themicives, receve not firistac- 
tion from probable reasras, much lefs fom bare af- 
feverations. ) 5 „Brown. 

6. [In aftrology.] The planct is in dig- 
nity when it is in any fign. i 

Dicwno’rion. n.f. [from digunfco, Latin.) 

- Diftin@ion; diltinguifhing mark. 

That temperamental dignis, aadconjeQure of 
prevalent humours, may be calleéted from fpotsin 
our nails, we are not ayerfe to concede. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Jo DIGRE'SS. v. x. [digrefus, Latin.] 

1. To turn afide out of the road. 

2. To depart from the main defign of a 
difcourle, or chief tenour of an argu- 
ment. 

In che purfuit of an argument there is hardly 
room to digre/s into a particular definition, as 
often as a man varits the fignification of any term. 

Locke. 


Shak. 


4. To wander; to expatiate. 

It feemeth (r> digrefs no farther) that the Tar- 
tarians, (preading [o far, cannot be the Ifraelites. 

Brerewsod. 
4. To go ont of the right way, or common 
- track; to tranfprefs; to deviate: not 
in ufe 
I am come to keep my word, 
Though ia fome part am forced ta digreft, 
Which at more leifure J wil fo excute 
As yeu fhal) wll be fati fied. Shaksfpeare. 
Thy mtie hape is but a form af wax, 
Dizgraying from the valour of a man. Shatefpeare. 
Dicression. x. /. [digrefo, Latin. | 
1. A pallage deviating from the main te- 
nour or Gefign of a difcourfe. 

The good man thought fo much of his late con- 
ceived a ai tat all other matters were 
but digreffions to him. Sidney. 

erge He, fhe knew, would interm’x 4 
Grateful digreficas, and falve high difpute 
With conjugar carenes. Nii'ton, 

Here fume digrefion I mut make, t' accule 
Thee, my torgettul and urgratefal mufe. Derbay 

To content and fill the eye of the undesRtarding, 
the bet authors fprirkle thelr works with pleafing 
digrefiont, with which they recreate the minds or 
their reatlers. 


Vou, I, 
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2. Deviation, 

The digreffizz of the fun is not equal ; but, near 
the equinoétial interfections, itis right and greater; 
near the folftfees, more oblique and leffer. © 

j reuns Vulgar Erreurs. 
Dijupica Tion. Md dijadicat, Latin.] 
Judicial ditin&ion. 
Dike. z. f. (dic, Saxon; dyk. Erfe.) 
1. A channel to receive water. 

The dykes are fill’d, and with a roaring found 

The rifing rivers Roat the nether ground. 
Drydens Virgil. 
The king of dykes! than whom no fluice of 


mud 
With deeper fable blots the filver flood. 
Popes Danciad. 
2. A mound to hinder inundations. 

God, that breaks up the flood-gates of fo great 
a deluge, and all the art and induftry of man is not 
futiicient to raife up dydcs and ramparts againft it. 

Cowley. 

To DILA’CERATE. v. a. [dilacero, La- 

tin.} To tear; to rend; to force in 
tivo. 

The infant, at the accomplithed period, frug- 
g'ing to come forth, dilacerares and breaks thofe 
parts which reftrained him before. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ditacera tion. x. f. [from dilaceratio, 
Latin.) The a& of reading in two. 

The greazett ferfation of pain is by the obftruc- 
tion of the fmall veifels, and dilacerarion of the ner- 
vous fibres. Arbuthnot. 

To Dita’ntate. ©, a. [dilanio, Latin.] 
To tear; to rend in pieces. 

Rather than they would di/aniate the entrails of 
their own mother, and expofe her thereby tu be 
ravifhed, they met half way in a gallant kind. 

Hosuel’s Eng. Tears. 
To DILAPIDATE. v. z. (dilapido, La- 
__tin.] To goto ruin; to fall by decay. 
Ditaripati0n. x. f [dilapidatio,Latin.} 
The incumbent’s fuffering the chaneel, 
or any other edifices of his ecclefiaftical 
living, to go to ruin or decay, by ne- 
gleGting torepair the fame: and it like- 
wife extends to his committing, or fuf- 
fering to becommitted, any wilful wafte 
in or upon the glebe-woods, or any 
other inheritance of the church. 
Alife’ s Parergon. 

*Tis the duty of all church-wardcns to prevent the 

+ dilapidations of the chancel and manfion-houfe be- 
longing ta the re€tor or vicar. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Ditatanriity. zf. [from dilatable ] 
The quality of admitting extenfion. 

We take nuuice of the wonderful dilstubility or 
extenfivene{s of the gullets of ferpents: I have 
taken twn adult mice out of the ftamach of an ad- 
der, whofe neck was not bigger than my little fin- 
uli ` Ray. 

By this continual contrattability and di/atability, 
by different degrees of heat, the air is kept in a con- 
Rant motion. Arbuthner. 

DiLA'TABLE. adj. [from dilate.) Capable 
of extenfion. 

The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number 
of branches called bronchia: thefe end in Small air 
bladders, dilatub/e and contractible, capable to be 
inflated by the adnsiffion of air, and to fubfide at 
the expulfion of it. Arbsthnst on Alimen:s. 

Dinara’tion. 2. f. [from dilatatio, La- 
tin.] ý 

t. The a& of extending into greater 
{pace : oppofed to conrradion. 

The motions of the tongue, by contraétion and 
dilatation, arc fo eafy and in fubtle, that Yoo can 
hardly conceive or diftinguifh them aright. Kelder. 


Dryden, | 2. The Itate of being extended ; the itate 


` 
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in which the parts are at more diftance 
from each other. d 
Joy caufeth a cheerfulnefs and vigour în the 
eyes; finging, leaping, dancing, and fomecimes 
tears 3 all thefe are the effeéts of thedi/atation, an4 
coming forth of the fpirits into the outward parts. 
ü Bacon's Natural Hifory, 
The image nf the fon fhould be drawn owt ints 
an oblang form, either by «dilatation of every ray. 
or by any other cafual inequality of the refractions. 
Niutin 


To DILA'TE. v. a. [dilato, Latin.] 


1. To extend ; ‘to fpread out; to enlarges 
oppofed to contra. 
But ye thereby much greater glory gate, 
Than had ye furted with a prince’s peer; 
For now your light doch more itlelf dilate, 
And in my darknels greater doth appear. Spenlere 
Satan alarm‘d, $ 
Collecting all his might, dilated ttood, 
Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov'd. 
Opener of mine eyes, 
Dim erft ; dilated {pirits, ampler heart, 
And growing up to gadhead: which for thee 
Chiefy 1 tought; without thee can defpife. Milta 
Through all the air his founding ftrings dilate 
Sarrow, like that which touch’d our hearts of late. 


Wilton. 


5 Wailer, 
Diflus'd, it rifes it a hightr {phere ; 
Dilates its drops, and foftens into air. Priore 


1 mark the varions fury of the winds; 
Thefe neither feafors guide, nor order binds: 
They now dilate and now contra@ their force; 
Various their {peed, but endlefs is their courfe. 
Prior. 
The fecond refraction would fpread the rays one 
way as much as the firft doth another, and fo dilate 
the image in breadth as much as the firft doth ig 


length. A . Newton. 
2. Torelate at large ; to teli diffufely and 
copioutly. - 


But he would not endure that woful theam 
For to dilate at large 3 but urged fore, 
With piercing words, and pitirul implore, 
Him hafty to arife. Fairy Queens 
I obferving, 
Toak once a ptiant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earneft heart, 
That I would all nry pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof hy parcels fhe bad fomething heard, 
But not dittinGtively. _ Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 
To DILA TE. v. n. 
t. To widen; to grow wide. 
His heart dilutes aod glories ia his ftrength. 
Addifor, 
z. To fpeak largely and copioufly. 

It may be behoveful far princes, in matters of 
grace, to tranfact the fame publickly, and by thag- 
felves; or their minifters to di/ate upon it, and im- 
prove their lufre, by any addition or eloquence of 
{prech. ClarerndcA. 


Dita’ror. n. fe [from dilate.) That 


which widens or extends. 

The bu-cinatores, or blowers up of the theeks, 
and the dilators of the nofe, are too trong in cho- 
lerick people. Avbuthnots 


Di’navortness. 2. f. [from difatery.] 


The quality of being dilatory; dow- 
nefs; fluggifhnefs. 


DYLATORY. adj [dildtotre, Vr. dilato- 


rius, Latin} Tardy; flow; given ta 
procraftination; addicted to delay; flug~ 
gith ; loitering. 

An inferior coungil, after former tedious _fuits 
in a higher court, would be but dilatory, and fo t3 
little pwrpofe. Haywards 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees 2 
Thou know'ft we work by wit, aad not by witch- 

Craft ; » 
And wit depends on dilatory time. Shak. Otoeils. 

Thefe cardinals trifle with me; J abhor 

This dilatery Moth, and tricks of Rome. ’ 
Shakelpcare’s Hinry VIU, 
3X Dilatery 
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Dilstery fortune ‘plays the filt 
With the brave, noble, honett, gallant many 
‘To threw herfelt away on fools and knaves. Otevay. 
A dilatory temper commits innumerable cruelties 
without defiga. Addifon’s Speftator. 
Direction. xf. [dilectio, Latin.) The 
act of loving ; kindnefs. 
So free is Chritt’s difeétion, that the grand con- 
dition of our felicity is our belief. 
Boyle's Seraphic Love. 
Dite’MMa. Hauke [Sanya J 
3. An argument equally conclufive by con- 
trary {uppofitions. A young rhetorician 
applied to an old fophilt to be taught 
the art of pleading, and bargained for 
a certain reward to be paid, when he 
Should gain a caufe. The matter fued 
for his reward, and the {cholar endea- 
voured to elude his claim by a dilemma: 
If I gain my caufe, I fhall withhold your 
pay, becaufe the judge’s award will be 
againft yon; if I lofe it, I may with- 
hold it, becaufe I fhall not yet have 
gained a caufe. On the contrary, fays 
the mafter, if you pain your caufe, you 
muft pay me, becaufe you are to pay me 
when you gain a caufe; if you lofe it 
you muft pay me, becaufe the judge 
will award it. 
A dilemma, that Morton ufed to raile benevo- 


lence, fome called his fork, and fome his crotch. . 


Bacon's Henry VIL 
Hope, whofe weak being ruin’d is 
Alike if it {ucceed, and if it mifs ; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound, 
And both the horas of fate’s dilemma wound. 
Cowley. 
2. A dificult or doubtful choice; a vexa- 
tious alternative. 
A ftrong dilemma in a defp’rate cafe ! 
To a& with infamy, or quit the place. 
A dire dilemma; either way I’m fped; 
Tf foes they write, if friends they read, me dead. 
a Pope. 
Di‘ticence. 2.f. [diligentia, Latin.] In- 
duftry ; affiduity ; conftancy in bufinefs ; 
continuance of endeavour; unintermict- 
zed application; the contrary to idle- 
nefs. 
Do thy diligence to come fhortly unto me. 
e Tim. iv. gs 
Erethrea, give diligence to make your calling and 
eleGion fure. 2 Pet. is 10. 


DILIGENT. adj. [diligens, Latin. ] 

1. Conflant in application; perfevering 
in endeavour ; affiduous; not idle; not 
negligent; not lazy. 

Sceit thou a man diiigent in his bufinefs, he 
fhall ftand before kings. Prov. xxii. 29. 

2. Conftantly applied; profecuted with 
aGtivity and perfeverance ; affiduons. 

And the judgea fhall make diligent inqulfition. 

Deut. xix. 

Diticentey. adv. [from diligent.) With 
affiduity ; with heed and perfeverance ; 
not carelefsly ; not idly ; not negti- 
gently. 

Ifyou ioquire not attentively and diligently, you 
fhall never be able to difeern a number of mecha- 
Rical motions. Bator. 

The ancients have diligently examined in what 
confiits the beauty of good poftures. Dryd. Dufref. 

Dict. n. f. [oile, Saxon ] Tt hath a flen- 
der, fibrofe, annual root; the leaves are 
like thofe of fennel; the feeds are oval, 
plain, freaked, and bordered, 


Swift. 
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Dill îs raifed of feed, which is sipe in Auguft, 
Mortimer. 

DILU'CID. adj. [dilucidus, Latin.) 

1. Clear; not opaque. 

2. Clear; plain; not obfcure. / 

To DILU'CIDATE. v. a. [from diluçidare, 
Latin.] To make clear or plain ; to ex- 
plain; to free from obfcurity. 

I fhall not extenuate, bot explain and dilucidate, 
according to the cuftoin of the ancients. 
Brown’: Vulgar Errsurs. 

Ditucipa’ tion. n.f. [from dilucidatio, 
Latin.] The a& of making clear; ex- 
planation ; expofition. 

DILUENT. aaj. [diluens, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the power to thin and attenuate 
other matter. 


Di‘tuent. 2. f [from the adjettive.] 
That which thins other matter. 
There is no real diluent but water: every fluid 
ig diluent, as it contains water in it. 
Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 
Jo DILUTE. v. a. [diluo, Latin.] 
1. To make thin; to attenuate by the ad- 


mixture of other parts. 

Drinking a large dofe of diluted tea, as fhe was 
ordered by a phyfician, the got to bed. Lacke. 

The aliment ought to be thin to dilute, demul- 
cent to temper, or acid to fubdue. 

Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 
2. To make weak. 

The chamber was dark, left thefe colours fhould 
be diluted and weakened by the mixture of any ad- 
ventitious light. Newton. 

Ditvu’rs. adj. Thin; attenuated. 

If the red and blune colours were more dilute 2nd 

weak, the diftance of the images would be lefs than 
_ an inchs and if they were more iatenfe ani full, 
that diftance would be greater. Newton. 


Ditv’rer. 2. f. [from dilute.] That 
which makes any thing elfe thin. - 
Water is the only di/uter, and the beft ciffolvent 
of moft of the ingredicats of our aliment. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
DiıLu'tion. ne f. [dilutio, Latin.] The 
act of making any thing thin or weak. 
Oppofite todilution is coagulation, or thickening, 
which is performed by diffipating the muf liquid 
parts by heat, or by infinuating fume fubftances, 
which make the parts of the fluid cokere more 
ftrongly. Arbuthnot on A iments. 
Diru‘vian. adj. [from diluvium, Latin.] 
Relating to the deluge. G 
Suppofe that this diluvian lake fhould rife tothe 
mountain tops in one place, and not diffufe itfelf 
equally into all countries about. Burzet’s Theory. 
DIM. adj. [ormme, Saxon; dy, Welth; 
dow, Erfe.} 
1. Not having a quick fight; not fecing 
clearly. . 
For her true form how ean my fpark difcern, 
Which, dim by nature, art did neverclear? Davies. 
2. Dull of apprehenfion. 
{ The underftanding is dim, and cannot by its na- 
tural light difcover {piritual truths. Rogers. 
3. Not clearly feen ; obfcure ; imperfectly 
difcovered. 
We might be able to aim at fome dim and feem- 
ing conception, how matter might begin to exift by 


the power of that eternalfirft Being. Lockes 
Something, as dim to ont internal view, 
Is thus perhaps the caufe of all we do. Pope. 


4- Obftruaing the aé of vifion; not lu- 
minous ; fomewhat dark. 

Her face right wond'rous fair did feem to be, 
That her broad beauty’s beam great brightnefs threw 
TBrough the dim hade, thatall men might it fee. 

Spenfer. 
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To Dim. v, a. [from the adjective] 

1. To cloud; to darken; to hinder from 
a full perception of light, and frec ex- 
ercife of vihon. 

As where the Almighty’s lightning brand does 
light, S 
It dims the dazed eyen, and daunts the fenfes quite. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
Ic hath been obferved by the ancients, that much 
ufe of Venus doth dim the fight; and yet eunuchs, 
which are unable to gencrate, are neverthelefs alfo 
dim fighted. Bator. 
Every one declares againt blindnefs, and yet who 
almoft is not fond of that which dim: his fight? 
$ Lockes 
For thee I dim thefe eyes, and ftuff this head, 
With all fuch reading as was never read. 
Pope's Dunciade 
2. To make lefs bright; to obfcure. 
* A thip that through the ocean wide, 
By conduét of fome ftar, doth make her way, 
When as a ftorm hath dimm'd her trufty guide, 
Out of her courfe doth wander far aray. Spenjcre 
All of us have caufe 
To wail the dimming of our fhining ftare 
Skakelpeare’s Richard WY. 
Thus while he fpake, each patfion dimid his face, 
-Thrice chang’d. Milter. 
The principal figure in a picture is like a king 
among his courtiers, whu dims all his attefidants. 
. Dryden. 

DIME’NSION. n.f. [dimenfio, Latin.] 
Space contained in any things bulk; 
extent; capacity. It is feldom nfed but 
in the plural. The three dimenfions 
are length, breadth, and depth. 

He tried 
The tomb, and found the ftrait dimenfton: wide. 
Dryden. 
My gentleman was meafuring my walls, and 
taking rhe dimenfions of the room. Swift. 

Dime nsionvess. aaj. [from dimenfion.] 

Without any definite bulk. 
In they pafi'd 
Dimenfionlefs throogh heav’niy docrs. Milton, 

Diıme’nsive. adj. [dimenfus, Lat.] That 

which marks the boundaries or outlines. 
A'l bodies have their meafure, and their {pace 5 

But who can draw the foul’s dimenfive lines ? 
Davies. 

Dimica’rion. 2. f. [dimicatio, Lat.] A 
battle ; the at of fighting; conteft. 

Di&. 

Dimipia’ tion. 2. f. [dimidiatio, Latin. ] 
The a& of halving; divifion into two 
equal parts. 8 Dia, 

To DIMVNISH. v. a. [d minue, Lat.] 

1. To make lefs by abicificn or deftruc- 


tion of any part: the oppofite to increafe. 
That we call good which is apt to caufe or in- 
creafe pleafure, or dimin fo pain in us. Lockes 
2. To impair; to leffen; to degrade. 
lmpioufly they thought 
Thee to diminifo, and from thee withdraw 
The number af thy wai fhippers. Ailton. 
3. To take any thing from that to which 
it belongs: the contrary to add, 

Nothing was dimirifoed from the fafety of the 
king by the imprifonmentof the duke. Hayward, 

Ye tha'l not add unto the word which I cam- 
mand you, neither fhall yau diminif> aught frora 
ite Deut. iv. 2. 

To DimifnisH. v.n. To grow lefs; to 
be impaired. 

What judgment I bad, increafes rather than di- 
minifhes; and thoughts, fuch as they are, cemce 
crowding in fo fat upon me, that my only difi- 
culty ıs to chufe nr torejedt. Dryden. 

Crete’s ample ficlds dimin fh to our eye; 

Before the Boreal blafts the veflcls fy. 
- Pepes Ody fig 
Dimr’nisu- 


° 
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Diımi’srsaincLY., adv. [from diminik.] 
ina manner tending to vilify, or leffen. 
I never heard him cenfure, or fo muchas fpeak 
diminifbing'y of any that was abfent. Locke, 
Dintnu Trion. [diminatio, Lat.] 
1. The a& of making lefs: oppofcd to 
augmentation. _ 
‘The one is not capable of any diminution or aug- 
mentation at all by men; the other apt to admit 


both. Hooker. 
2. The ftate of growing fefs : oppofed to 
increa,e. 


The g-avitating power of the fun is tranfmitted 
throngh the valt bodies of the planets witaout any 
diminution, fo as to act upon ail their parts, to their 
very centres, with the fame force, afid according 
to the fame Jaws, as ifthe part upon which it acts 
were not furronnded with the body of the planet. 

Newten. 

Finite and infinite feem to be looked upon as tbe 
modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily 
to thofe things which are capable of increafe or 
diminution. Y Locke. 

3. Diferedit ; lofs of dignity ; degrada- 
tion. 
Gladly to thee 
Heroick lzurel'd Eugene yields the primes 
Nor thinks it diminution to berank'd 
In military honour next, at Philips. 
4. Deprivation of dignity ; injury of re- 
putation. 

Make me wife by thy truth, for my own foul’s 
falvatisn, and I fhalt not regard the werld’s opi- 
nion or diminutizn. oË me. Kirg Charles. 

They might raife the reputation of another, 
though they are a diminution to bis. Addif Spee. 

5. [In archttecture.] ‘The contraction of 
the diameter of a column, as it afcends. 
Dimrnorive. adj. [diminutivus, Lat.} 
Small; little; narrow ; contracted. 
The poor wren, 
The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl. 
Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Tt is the intereft of mankind, in order to the ad- 
vance of knowledge, to be fenfible they have yet 
a:tained it but in poor and diminutive meafure. 

Glanville's Seepfis. 

The light of man’s underftanding is but a thurt, 
diminutive, contracted light, and looks not beyond 
the prefent. South. 

If the ladies fhould once take a liking to fuch a 
diminutive race of luvers, we fhould, in a little 
time, fee mankind epitomized, and the whole fpe- 
cies in miniature. Alldifon. 


They know how weak and aukward many of 


_ thofe little diminutive difcourfes are. Watts. 
Dimrxurive. 2. f [from the adjective. ] 
1. A word formed to exprefs littlenefs ; 
as lapillus, in Latin, a little fone; mai~ 
Jonette, in French, a little boufe; manni- 

kens in Englith, a “ttle man. 
He afterwards proving a dainty and effeminate 


youth, was commonly called, by the diminutive of 


his name, Peterkin or Perkin. Bacen’s Flee VII, 
Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live 3 
Was then a knave, but in diminutive. Cotten. 
2. A {mail thing : a fenfe not now in ufe. 
Follow bis chariot; monfter-like, be hewn 
For poor’ft diminutives, (or doits | Shakefpeare. 
Dimi’wutivery. adv. [from diminu- 
tive.| Ina diminutive manner, Í 
Dimi’xuriveness, z. f [from diminu- 
tive.] Smallnefs; littlenefs ; petty- 
nefs; want of bulk; want of dignity. 
Drmisu. adj. [from dim.] Somewhat 
dim ; fomewhat obfcure. 
*Tis true, but let it not be known, 
My eyes are fomewhat dixifh grown ; 
For nature, always in the right, 
To your decays adapts my fighte 
N 


Swift, 


_ DIN 


Di'utssony, edj. [dimiforius, Lat.] That 
by which a man is difmifled to another 
jorifdiGion. 

A bithop of another diocefs ought neither to or- 
dain or admit a clerk, without the confent of his 
own proper bishop, and without the letters dimif- 
frye Aylife’s Parergon, 

Di'sirry. xf A fine kind of futtian, 
or cloth of cotton. 4 

1 directed a trowze of fine dimitty. 

Di'muy. adv. [from din] 

1. Not with a quick fight; not with a 
clear pereeption. 

Unfpeakable! who fitt’ above thefe heav’ns, 
Tu us tnvifible, or dimly feen, 

In prefe thy loweft works. ; 

2. Not brightly; not luminoufly. 

Tn the beginning of our pumping the air, the 
match appeared well lighted, though it had almoft 
filled the receiver with fumes; but by degrees it 
burnt more and more dimly, 

Boyle's Spring of the Airs 

I faw th’ angelick guards from earth afcend, 
Griev’d they muft now no longer man attend ; 
The beans about their temples dim/y fhone ; 

One would have thought the crime had been their 
own. Dryden. 

Di’mwess. x. f [from dim.] 

1, Dulnefs of fight. 

2. Want of apprehenfion ; ftupidity. 

Aniwerable to this dimnefs of their perception, 
was the whole fy{tem and body of thcic religiun. 

_ Decay of Piety. 

DIMPLE. x. J: (dint, a hole; dintle, a 
little hole; by a carelefs pronunciation 
dimple, Skinner.) A {mall cavity or 


Wifeman, 


Milton. 


depreffion in the cheek, chin, or other. 


art. 
The dimple of the upper lip is the common mea- 
fure of them all, Grw, 
In her forehead"s fair half-round, 
Love fits in open trinmph crown'd ; 
He in the dimple of her chin, 
In private ftatey by friends js feen. Prior. 


To Dire. v. n, [from the noun.) To 
fink in fmall cavities, or little inequali- 
ties. 

The wild waves mafter’d him,and fuck’d hi in, 


And fmiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryden. 


Eternal fmiles his emptinefs betray, 
As fhallow ftreams run dimpling ail the way, Pipe. 
Di’upven. adj. [from dimple.] Set with 
dimples. 
On each fide her 
Stood pretty dimpled bays like fmiling Cupids. 
Shakefpeare. 


dimples ; finking in little inequalities. 
As the fmooth furtace of the dimply flood 
The filver-Mlipper’d virgin lightly'trod. 
Warton’s Ifin 
DIN. z. /. [dyn, a noife; dynan, to make 
a noife, Sax. dyza, to thunder, Jfland- 
ick.] Aloud noife; a violent and con- 
tinued found, 
And all the way he roared as he went, 
That all the foreft with aftanifhment 
Thereof did tremble ; and the beafts therein 
Fled faft away from that fo dreadful din. 
Hubberd's Tak. 
O, "twas a din to fright a monfter’s ear; 
To make an earthquake: fure, it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lionse  Shakefpeare’s Tempels 
While the cock with lively diz 
Scatters the rear of darknefs thin ; 
Aad to the ftack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly ftruts his dame before. 
Now n‘ght over heav'n 
Inducing darknefs, grateful truce impos’d, ” 
And filence, oa the odious dinof ware Milton 
0 


Milton, 


DimrPLY. adj. [from dimple.] Full of 


DIN 


How, while the troubled elements around, ° 
. Earthy water, air, the ftunning dia refound, 
Thro’ ftreama of fmoke and adverfe fire he rides, 
While every thot is levell’d at his fides. Smiths 
Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one 
another, are, by education, cuftom, and the con- i 
ftant di» of their party, fo coupled in their minds, 
that they always appear there together. Locke, 
To Din. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ftun with noife; to harafs with cla- 
mour. p 
Rather live 
To bait thee for his bread, and din your eats 
With hungry cties. Otzvay’s Venice Preferced. 
2. To imprefs with violent and continued 
noife. 
What thall we do, if his majefty puts out a 
proclamation commanding usto take Woad’s half- 
pence? This hath been often dinned in my ears. 
i Swifta 
To DINE. w. n. [diner, Fr.] To eat the 
chief meal about the middle of the day. 
Perhaps fome merchant hath invited him, 
And from the mart he’s fomewhere.gone tu dinners 


Good fifter, let us dine, and never Iret. Shakefpe 
Myielf, he, and my filter, 
To-day did dine together. Shakefpeare. 


He would dine With him the next day. Clarends 
‘Thus,‘of your heroes and brave boys, 
With whom old Homer makes fuch noile, 
The greateft a&ions I can find, 
Are, that they did their work and din’d. Priore 
To Dine. wv. a. To give a dinner to; to 
feed, . l 
Boil this reftoring root in gen’rous wine; 
And fet befide the door the fickly ftock to dine. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Dine’ricar, adj. [drine] Whirling 
round ; vertiginous. 

Some of lare bave concluded, from fpots in the 
fun, which appear and difappear again, that, be- 
fides the revolution it maketh with its orbs, it 
hath alfo adinetical motion, and rolls upon its own 
poles. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

A fpherical figure is moft commodious for dine- 
tical motion, or revolution upon its own axis. Ray. 

To DING, pret. dung. v. a. [driagen, 
Dutch. 

1. To dah with violence. 

2. ‘To imprefs with force. 

To Dina. v. x. To bluter; to boune ; 
to huff. A low word. i 

He hutfs and dings, becaufe we will not fpend, 
the little we have left, to get him the title of lord 
Strut. Arbuthnot. 

Dixc-pone. x. f A word by which the’ 
found of bells is imitated. 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell; 
Ding, dong bell. Shakefpeare. 
Di'ncre. x. /. [from den, or bin, a hol- 
low, Sax.] A hollow between hills; g 
dale. 
I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or buthy dell of this wild wood 3 

And every bofky bourn from fide to fide, 

My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood, Mile 

Di’xinc-room. 2.f. [dine and room.) 
The principal apartment of the houfe 3 
the roomi where entertainments are 
made. 

He went out.from the dining-room befére he had. 
fallen into errour by the intemperance of his meat, 
or the deluge of drinks Taylor's Rule of Living Holye 


Dinner, xf. (diner, French.] The chief 
meal; the meal eaten about the middle 
of the day. 

Let me not ftay a jot fur dinner + 
Go, get it ready. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Before dinner and fupper, as often as itis conve~ 
nient, or can be had, let the public prayers of tha 
3X2 chutcha 


` 


DIO 
church, or fome parts of them, he faid publicly in 
the family. Taylor. 
"The jolly crew, unmindful cf the paft, 
The quarry share, their plenteous einer hafte. 
Dryden's E neil. 
Di'nner-Time. 2. f. [dinner and time. | 
The time of dining. 
At dinner-time, 
J pray you, have in mind where we muft mect. 
Shake/peare. 
Then from the mint walks forth the maa of 
thyme, 
Happy to catch me juft at dinner-time, 
DINT. #.f [oynz, Saxon. ] 
1 A blow; a ftroke. ee 
Much daunted with that dint, her fenfe was daz'd; 
Yeu, kinuiing rage, herfelf the gather’d round. 
Spenfer. 


Pope. 


Neicher vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in thefe bright arms, 

Vhough temper’d heav'nly ; for that mortal dirt, 

Save hz who reigns above, none can refit, Milton. 
2. The mark made by a blow; the cavity 

remaining after a violent preflure, 

Fle embrac’d hee naked body o'er; 
Ard, ftiaining hard the flatue, was afraid 
His haods had made a dint, and hurt the maid. 
Dryden. 

3. Violence ; force; power. 

Now you weep; and, ] perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

We are to wreft the whole Spanifb monarchy out 
of the hands-of the enemy 3 and, in order to it, to 
work our way into the heart of his eountry by dint 
ol arms, Addifin. 

The dew!apr bull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein 5 

- His well-arm’d front againft his rival aims, 
And by the dint of war his miftre S claims. Gay. 
To Dinr. v.a. [from the noun.] 7 
mark with a cavity by a blow, or vio- 
lent impreffion, 

With greedy force each other both affuil, 

And ftrike fo fiercely, that they do imprefs 

Decp-dinted furrows in the batter’d mail: 

‘The iron walls to ward their blows were weak and 
frail. Fairy Queen. 

Leave, leave, fair bride, your folitary bone, 

No more fhall you return to it alone; 
1: nu feth fadnefs ;,-and your body’s print, 
Like taa grave, the yiclding down doth dinr, Donne. 

Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheeks the draws 3 
Sank are her eyes, and toothlefs are her jaws. 

5 Dryden's Æ neid, 
DiNUMERATION., 2, fe (dinumeratio, 
Lat.) Theat of numbering ont fingly. 
Diocesan. n. f. [from dioce/s.] A bi- 
fhop, as he ftands related to his own 
clergy or flock. 

As a diocelan you are like ta ontd> yourfelf in all 
other capacities, and exemplify evcry word of this 
difcourfe. South. 

l have heard it has been advifed by a diocefan to 
his inferior clergy, that they fhould read fome of 
the moft celebrated fermons prioted by others. 

Tatler. 
DIOCESS. n. f. [diacefis; a Greek 
word, compounded of d&a and oxnci:.] 
The circuit of every bifhop’s jurifdic- 
tion; far this realm has two divifions, 
one into shires or counties, in refpect of 
temporal policy; another into dioce/es, 
in refpect of jurifdidtion ecclefattical. 
Cowell. 


H None ought to be admitted by any bifhop, but 
fuch as have dwelt and remained jo his diocefs a 
conveoient time. Whitgift. 

He fhould regard the bifhop of Rome as the 
ifanders ot Jerley and Guerniey do him of Con- 
Rance in Normandy; that is, nothing at all, inec 
by chat Fiesch tuthop’s sefulal tv {wear unto our 


> 


To DIP. v. a. pret. dipped; particip. dip- 


DIP 


king, thofe ifies were annexed to the diserfs of 
Winchefter. Releigh’s Effays. 
St, Pavut looks upon Titus as advanced to the 
dignity of a prince, ruler of the church, and in- 
trufted with a large diccefr, containing many parti- 
colar cities, under the Immediate government of 
their refpeétive elders, and thof2 deriving authority 
from his ordination. South. 
DIO'PTRICAL. (rif. [Malou] AL 
DIO’PTRICK. fording a medium for 
the fight; affifting the fight in the view 
of diftant objects. = 
Being excellently well furnifbed with dicptrieal 
glaffes, he had not been able to fee che fua fpatted. 
Boy lee 
View the afperities of the moon through a diop- 
trick glafs, and venture at the proportion of her 
hills by their thadows. 
More's Antidste againft Atbeifm. 
, ‘ . 
Dio’rtricks. #. f. A part of opticks,. 
treating of the different refractions of 
the light pafling throngh different me- 
diums ; as the air, water, glaffes, &c. 


Harris. 
DiorTuo’sis. n. f. (Aoodueis, of Jogdów, 


to make ftraight.] A chirurgical opera- 
tion, by which crooked or diftorted 
members are reftored to their primitive 
and regular fhape. Harris. 


ped, or dipt. [dippan, Saxon; doopen, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To immerge ; to put inte any liquor. 

The perfon to be baptized may be dipped in wa- 
ter; ang foch animmerfion or dipping ought to be 
made thrice, according to the canon. 

Aylige’s Parergon. 

Old Corineus compa(s'd thrice the crew, 

And dipp'd an olive-branch in boly dew, 

Which thrice he {prinkled round, and thrice aloud 

Invok’d the dead, and then difmifs'd the crowd. 
Dryden's Æneide 

He turn'd a tyrant in his latter days, 

And from the bright meridian where he ftood, 
Defending, dipp’d his hands in lovers blood. 
Dryden's Fables. 
The kindred arts fhail in their praife confpire, 
One dip the pencil, and one ftring the lyre. Pape. 
Now, on fancy's cafy wing convey"d, 
The king defcended to th’ Elyfian hade; 
Therein a dofky vale, whe-e Lethe rolls, 
Old Bavius fits to dip poetic fouls, Pope's Dunc. 
So fithes, sifing from the main, 
Can foar with moifen’d wings on high ; 
The moifture dried, they ink again, ~ 
And dip their wings again to fy. Swift. 
2. To moien ; to wet. 
And though nvt mortal, yet a cold thudd’ring 
dew 
Dips me all o'er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder. Milton. 
3. To be engaged in any affair. 

When men are once dipr, what with the encou- 
ragements of fenfe, cuttom, facility, and hame of 
departing from what they have given themf-lves up 
to, they goon till they ae ftifled. L'Efirange. 

In Richard’s time, I doubt, he was a little dips 
in the rebellion efthe commons. Dryden's Fables. 

4. To engage asa pledge : generally ufed 
for the firit mortgage. 

Be careful ftill of the main chance, my fon; 
Pot out the principal in trnfty hands, 

Live on the ufc, and never dip thy lands. 


F Dryden's Perfins. 
To Dip. v. tr 


1. To fink; to immerge. 

We have {nakes in our cops, andin our dithes ; 
and whoever dips too decep will find death in the 
pot. . L'Efirange. 

2. To enter; to pierce. 


DIR 


The vulture dipping in Prometheus’ fide, 
His bloody beak with his torn liver dyed. 
s . Granvillee 

3. To enter flightly into any thing. 

When J think all the repetitions are ttruck act 
in a copy, J fometimes tind more upon dippirg in 
the firt volume. k Popes 

4. Totake that which comes firt; to chufe 
by chance. 

With what ill thoughts. of Jove art thou pof- 

a fefa'd ? 

Would@ thou prefer him to fome man? Suppofe 
1 dipp’d among the worft, and Stsius chofe ? 
Drydin's Perfiut. 

Di'rcnick. a. f. [from dip and chick] 
The name of a bird. 

Dipekick is fo named of his diving and littlenefs. 

3 Carew. 

DireTaLous. adje [dis and miraron ] 
Having two flower leaves. 

Dr'PuTHOoNG. n. f [O97] A coali- 
tion of two vowels to form one found ; 
as, vain, leaf, Cæfar. 

We fee how many difputes the fimple and am- 
biguous nature of vowels created among gramma- 
rians, and how it has begot the miftake concerne 
ing diphthongs : all that are properly f are fylla- 
bles, and not dipbrborgs, as ia incended to be fig- 
nificd by that word.  Helder’s Elements of Speech. 

Make a diphthong of rhe fecond eta and ista, in- 
Read of their being two fyllables, and the ohje@ion 
is gone. Popes 

Di‘proe. mf. The inner plate or lamina 
of the fkull. 

Dipto'Ma. n.f. [Xraye] A letter or 
writing conferring fome privilege; fo 
called, becaufe they wed formerly to 
be ritten on waxed tables, and folded 
together. 

Di’prer.2./. [from dip.] One that dips 
in the water. . 

Dippinag Needle. n.f A devife which 
fhews a particular property of the mag- 
netick needle, fo that, befides its pola- 
rity or verticity, which is its direction 
of altitude, or height above the hori- 
zon, when duly poifed about an hori- 
zontal axis, it will always point to a 
determined degree of altitude, or ele- 
vation above the horizon, in this or that 
place refpettively. 

Di'rsas. n. f. (Latin, from ddde, to 
thirft.] A ferpent, whofe bite produces 
the fenfation of unquenchable thirft. 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphitbena dire, 
Ccraftes horn’d, hydrus, and ellops drear, 

And dipfus. Milton 

Di’prore. m f. [delele.] A noun con- 
fiting of two cafes only. Clark, 

Di'rrycn. n. f. [diptycha, Lat. two leaves 
folded together.] A regifter of billiops 
and martyrs. 

The commemoration of faints was made out of 
the diptychs of the church, as appears by molti- 
tydes ut places in St. Auflin. Stilling flect, 

DIRE. adj. [dirus, Lat.] Dreadful; dif- 
mal; mournful; horrible ; terrible ; 
evil in a great degree. 

Women fight, 
To doff their dire diftrefies, Shukefp. Macbeth. 
More by intemperance die 
In meats, and drinks, which on the earth fhall 
bring 
Difeafes dire; of which a monftrous crew 
Mefore thee fhall appear. 
Klydras, and gorgons, aud chimeras dire. 
Milte 
Or 


Afiltons 


DIR 

Or what the crofs dire-looking planet (mites, 

Or hurtful worm with ca-ker'd vanom bites. 
Niilon. 

Dire vras the tofing, deep the groans, defpair 
Tended the řek. © Milton. 

Difcord ! dire fi f the flaughter’d pow'r, 
Small ar ber birth, but rifing ev'ry hour; g 
White fcarce the fkies her horrid head can bound, 
She ftalks on earth, and ihakes the world around. 


Pope. 
DIRECT. adj. [direfus, Latin.] 
1. Straight; not crooked. 
2. Not oblique. 

“Phe fh:ps would move in one and the fame fur= 
face; and cunfequently muft needs encounter when 
they either aivance towards one another in dire 
lines, or meet in the interfeétiun of crofs Lines. 

Bentley. 

3. [In aftronomy.}] Appearing to an eye 

on earth to move progrefively through 
the zodiac; not retrograde. 

Two geontantick figures were difplay’d 
Above his head, a warrior and a maid, 

One when dire, and ene when retrograde. 
Dryden's Fabses. 
4. Not collateral, as the grandfon fucceeds 
his grandfire in a dire@ line. 
5. Apparently tending to fome end, as in 
a ftraight line. 
Such was as then the ftate of the king, as it 
was no time by direé? means to fezk her. And fach 
was the ftate of his captivated will, a3 he would 
delay no time of feeking her. Sidney. 

He thar does this, will te able to caft off all that 
“is fuperfluous: he will fee what is pertinent, what 
coherent; what is diret to, what fides by, the 
queftion. Locke. 

6. Open ; not ambiguous. 
There be, that are in nature faithful and Gincere, 
and plain and dircé?, not crafty and involved. 
Bacon. 
7. Plain; exprefs. 
He no where, that I know, fays it in dira 
words. Locke. 
To DIRECT. w. a. [dirigo, direfum, La- 
tin.] 
1. Toaim or drive in a ftraight line. 
Two eagles froma mounta n’s height, 
By Jove’s command, dire? their rapid flight. 
z. To point againft as a mark, 

Thc fpear flew hsffing thro’ the middl- fpace, 

And piere’d his throat, direSed at his face. 
Dryden's ZEncid. 


Pope. 


3. To regulate; to adjuft. 
Tt is not in man that walketh to dire his fteps. 
Fer. x. 23. 
Wifdom is profitable to direte = Ecthis. x. 16. 
All that isin a min's power, is to mind what 
the ideas are that take their turns n his ander- 
ftandin, ; or elle to dire and fort, and call in fuch 
ai bedres. Leche. 
4. To prefcribe certain meafure ; to mark 
out a certain courfe, 
He dirclith it under the whole heavens, aad his 
Ngbtning unts the ends of the earth. 
Fb xxxvi'. 3 
$. To order; to command: to dire? is a 
fofter term than ta command. 


DiRE CTER. 2. f/i (director, Latin.] 

1. One that directs; one that prefcribes, 

2. An intrument chat ferves to guide any 
manual operation, “ 

Direction. z. f [directo 

1. Aim at a certain poiat. 


‘Toete inen’s opin ans az not the produ& of 
judgment, or the co feque te ¢freaoay but rie 
effects of chanceand hezud, or a mind floating 
at a! adventuics, without chuice, and withou dj 
rechions ‘ Lich 


Latin.] 


2. Motion impreffed by a certain in- 


3. Order; command; prefeription. 


DIR - 


| n The dircftion of good warks to a good end, is 
the only principle that diftinguithes charity. 
Smalridge. 


pulfe. 

No particle of matter, nor any combination of 
particles, that is, no body, can either move of it- 
felf, or of itielf alter the direéfion of its motion. 

Cheyne. 


From the counfel that St. Jerome giveth Leta, 
of takiog heed how fhe read the apecrypha; as 
alfo by the belp of other learned men's judgments, 
delivered in like cafe, we may take direction. 


Dire’ctwess,. n f 


Director. n. f. [direfor, 


DIR 


[from diug. J 
Straightnefs; tendency to any point ; 
the neareft way. 

They argued from celeftial caufes only, the con- 
ftant vicinity of the fun, and the dirsEinfs of his 
rays; never fufpecting chat the body of the earth 
had fo great an efficiency in the changes of the aire 

Bentley, 
Latin.] P 
1. One that has authority over others; a 

fuperintendent ; one that has the gene- 
ral management of a defign or work. 
Himfelf ttood direéfor over them, with noddirig 


Hooker. or tamping, fhewing he did like or miflike thafe 
Ev’n now things he did not underftand. Sidney. 
I put myfelf to thy direction  Shakefp. Machitb. In all affairs thou fole direétor. Swift. 
The nobles of the people digged it, by the di- Í 2, A rule 3 an ordinance. = 
reétion of the law-giver. _ _ Numb. xxi. 18. Common forms were not defign’d 
Men's paflions and God's direétien feldom agree. Direktors to a noble mind. Swift. 


King Charles. 
General dirz?ions for fcholattic difputers, is, ne- 
ver to difpute upon mere trifles. Watts. 
4. Regularity ; adjuftment. 
Alt nature is but art unknown to thee; 
All chance, direffion which thou canft not fee. 
Pope. 
Directive. n.f. [from direZ.] 


1. Having the power of direétion. 
„A law therefore, generally taken, is a dircfive 
rule unto goudnefs of operation. Hocker. 
A power of command there is withaut all quef- 
tion, though there be fome doubt in what faculty 
this command doth principally refide, whether in 
the will or the underftanding. The true refolution 
ie, that the a#reétive command fur counfel is in the 
underftanding ; and the applicative command, or 
empire, for putting in execution of what js direct- 
ed, is in the will. Bramball again! Hebbes. 
On the direFive powers of the forrter, aad the 
regularity of the latter, whereby it is Capable uf 
direction, depends the generation of all bodies. 
Grew. 
z. Informing; fhewing the way. 
Nor viGites by one direffive ray. 
From cottage ftreaming, or from airy hall. 
Thomfun. 
Dire’erty. adv. [from dire.) 


1. Ina ftraight line ; re@tilineally. 

The more a body is nearer to the eyes, and the 
more dircéHly it ts oppoted to them, the more it is 
enlig itened; becaule the fight languithes and lef- 
fens, the farther it removes from its proper fuurce, 

, Dryden's Dufvefucy. 

There was na other place aftigned to any of this 
Matter, than that whereunto its own gravity bore 
it, which was only direétly downwards, whereby it 
obtained that place in the glube which was jut 
underprath. Woodward. 

Tf the refratted ray be returned dire&ly back to 
the point af incidence, it fhall be retrace} by the 
incident ray. Nesuton’s Opricks. 

2. Immediately ; apparently ; without cir- 
cumlocution ; without any long train of 
confequence. 

laftet, being clean without the church, deny 
direly, and utterly reject, the very principles ot 
Chr thanity, which heceticks embrace erroncoufly 
by milcon ‘trugtion. Hooker. 

No man hath hithertabeen fo impious, as plain- 
ly and diretily tu condemn prayer. Hocker. 

By atlerting the feripture t3 be the canon of our 
faith, I have unavoidably created to myfelf ene- 
mies in the papift: direEly ; becaufe they have kept 
the feripture from us what they cou'd. 

Dryd. Pref. to Religis Laici. 

His work direftly tends to raite fentiments of 
honaur and virtue in his readers, 

ý Addifon's Freebolter. 

No reafon can be affigned, why it is beft for the 
world that God Almighty hath abfulute power, 
whieh duth not direftly prove that no mortal man 
fhould have the like, Swift. 


3. An initruéor ; one who thews the pro- 
per methods of proceeding. 

They are glad to ufe caunfellors and directors in 

all theirdealings of weight, as contraĝs, tefta~ 

ments. Hooker. 


4. One who is confulted in cafes of con- 
fcience. 
I am her direfor and her guide in fpiritual af. 
fairs. < Drydens 
5+ One appointed to tranfact the afftirs of 
a trading company. -i 
What made direéfors cheat in fouth-fea year ?- 
7 i Poje. 
6. An inftrument in fargery, by which the 
hand is guided in its operation. 
The manner of opening with a knife, 
ding it on a dirgfor, the §rouve of which prevents 
its being mifguised. Sharp's Surgery, 
Dire’ctory. x. f [from director.) Tha 
book which the faétions preachers pub- 
lifhed in the rebellion for the direction 
of their feet in aéts of worthip. 
As to the ordinance concerning the directory, we 
cannot confent to the taking away of the book of 
common prayer. Oxford Reafins againft the Cow. 


Di’rerut. adj. [This word is frequent 
among the poets, but das been cen- 
fured as not analogical ; all other words 
compounded with fui? coufifting of a 
fub{tantive and full; as, dreadful, or 
full of dread ; joyful, or full of joy-] 
Dire; dreadful; difmal. 

Point of {pear it never piercen would, 

Ne dint of direful {word divide the fuhfi ince could, 
Fairy Queen, 
But yet at laft, whereas the direful Gerad i 
Sbe faw not ftir, off haking vain attright, 

She nigher drew, and faw that joyous end ; 
Then God fe pray’d, and thank'd her faithful 

knight. Fairy Queen, 
Direful hap betide that hated wretch 

That makes us wreeched hy the death of thee. 

: Shakelpeare. 

The voice of God himfelf {peaks in the heart 
of men, whether they underftand it or no; and by 
fecict intimations gives the finner a foretafte of 
that direful cup, which he ‘is like to drinke more 
deeply of hereafter. : Souths 

Tcurs'd the dircful author of my woes: ' 
*Twas told again, and thence my ruin rofe. 
i Dryden 

Achilics’ wrath, to Greeks the direful {pring 
Of waes unnumber‘d, heavenly goddefs! fing. Pope. 


is by flid- 


Drreness. 2, / [from dire.] Difmal- 


nefs; horror; hideoutnefs. 
Direnefs, familiar to my flaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once ftart me. Shakefpeare’s Macbetha 


Ding’etion. n. fo [direptio, Latin.] The 


act of plundering. 8 
IRGE. 


Dirce. [This is not a contraction of the 
Latin dirige, in the popifh hymn, Di- 
rige greffus meus, as iome pretend; but 
from the Teutonic dyrke, laudare, to 
praife and extol. Whence it is pofible 
their dyrke, and our dirge, was a lauda- 
tory fong to commemorate and applaud 
the dead. Verfiegan. Bacon apparently 
derives it from arrigéd.] A mournful dit- 
ty; a fong of lamentation. 

‘Th’ imperial juintrefs of this warlike ftate 

“Have we, as ‘twere, with a defeated joy, 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in mar- 

riage, 

In equal {cafe weighing delight and dole, 

Taken to wife. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Meanwhile the body of Richard, after many 
indignities and reproaches, the diriger and obfequies 
of the common people towards tyrants, was ob- 
feurely buried. Bacon. 

You from above fhall hear each day 

One dirge difpatch’d unto your clay; 

Thefe your own anthems ihall become, 

Your latting epicedium. Sandys. 

All due meafures of her mourning kept, 
Did office at the dirge, and by infe€tion wept. 
Dryden. 

Dr’aicent. adj. [dirigens, Latin.) 

The dirigent line in geometry is that along which 
the lide deferibent is carried in the generation of 
any figure, Harris, 


a 


DIRK. n.f. le Erfe word.] A kind of 


dagger ufe 
land. 
In vain thy hungry mountaineers 

Come forth in all their warlike geers, 

The shield, the piftol, dirk, and dagger, — s 

_ In which they daily wont to fwagger. Tickell. 

To Dirke. v. a. To fpoil; to ruin. Ob- 
dolete. 

Thy wafe bignefs but cumbers the ground, 
And dirkes the beauties of my bloffoms round. 

Spenfer- 

DIRT. z. f. [dryt, Dutch ; dirt, Iflandick.] 

a. Mud; filth; mire; any thing that 
fticks to the clothes or body. 

They, gilding dirt in noble verfe, 

Ruttick philofophy rehearfe. Denbam. 

Numbers engage their lives and labours to heap 
together a litde dirt that fhall bury them in the 
ond. Wake. 

The fea rifes as high as ever, though the great 
heaps of dirt it brings along with it are apt to 
choak up the hallows. Addifer. 

Mark by what wretched fteps their glory grows ; 
From dirt and fea-weed as proud Venice rofe : 

In cach how guilt and greatnefs equal ran, 
And a'l that rais'd the hero funk the man. 

Is yellow dirs the paffion of thy life? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife. 

2. Meannefs; fordidnefs. 

Jo Dirt. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
fou); tø bemire; to make filthy ; to 
bedaub; to foil; to pollute; to nafty. 

Ml company is like a dog, who dirti thofe moft 
whom he loves beft. Swift. 

Dirt-pie. 2. f. [dirt and pie.] Forms 
moulded by children of clay, in imita- 
tion of paftry. 

Thou fetteft thy heart upon that which kas new- 
ly left off making of dirt-piex, and is but preparing 
îitfelf for a green-ficknefs. Suckling. 

Ditty. adv. [from dirty.] 

1. Naftily ; foully ; filthily. 

Meanly ; fordidly; fhamefully. 
Such gold as that wherewithal 


Chimiques from each mineral 
Are dirtily and defperately gull’d. 


in the Highlands of Scot- 


Pope. 
Pope. 


Donne. 


Di'rtiness. n /. [from dirty.] ' 


2. Meannefs ; bafencfs; fordiduefs. 
Dirty. adj. [from dirt.] 


DIS 


1. Naflinefs ; filthinefs; foulncfs. 


1. Foul; nafly; filthy. 

Thy Dol and Helen of thy noble thoughts 

Is in bafe durance, and contagious prifon, 

Haul’d thither by mechanic, dirty hands. 
i Shakefpeare. 
z. Sullied; cloudy; not elegant. 

Pound an almond, ond the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the fweet tatte 
into an gily one. Locke. 

3- Mean; bafe; defpicable. 

Such employments ase the difeafes of labour, 
and the ruft of time, which it contracts not by 
lying fill, but by dirty employment. 

Taylor's Holy Living. 

Marriages would be made ap upon more natu al 
motives than meer dirty interefts, and increafe uf 
riches without meafure or end. Tempie. 

They come at length to grow fots and epicuies, 
mean in their difcourfes, and dirty in their prac- 
tices, South. 


To Di’atry. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To foul ; to foil. 

The lords Strutts lived -gencroufly, and never 
ufed to dirty thcir fingers with pen, ink, and coun- 
ters. Arbutbrat, 

z. To difgrace; to fcandalize. 

DIRU‘PTION, 2. / [deruptic, Latin.] 

1. The a& of burfting, or breaking. 

2. The ftate of burfting, or breaking. 

Dis. An infeparable particle #.{ed in com- 
pofition, implying commonly a priva- 
tive or negative fignification of the word 
to which it is joined: as, to arm, to dif- 
arm; to join, to disjoix. It is borrowed 
from des, ufed by the French and Spa- 
niards in this fenfe: as, dé/nouer, to 
untie; deferrar, to banifh : from the 
Latin de; as, firuo, to build; defruo, 
to deftroy. 


Disaniuity. n.f. [from difable.] 
1. Want of power to do any thing ; weak- 
nels; impotence. 

- Our confideration of creatures, and attention 
unto feriptures, are not in themfelves things of 
like difability to breed or beget faith. Hocker. 

Many withdrew themfelves out of pure faint- 
nefs, and difability to attend the conclufion. 

Raleigh. 

He that knows moft of himfclf, knows Icat of 
his knowledge, and the exercifed underftanding Is 
confcious of its difability. Glanville. 

The ability of mankind docs not lic in the im- 
potency or difabilities of brates. Locke. 

2. Want of proper qualifications for any 
purpofe ; legal impediment. 

A fuit is commenced in a temporal court for an 
inheritance; and the defendant pleads, in difability, 
that the plaintiff is abaftard. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

This difadvantage which the diflentere at prefent 
lie under, of a difabifity to receive church prefer- 
ments, will be cafily remedied by the repeal of the 

y teft. Swift. 

To Disa BLE. v. a [dis and abk.] 

1. To deprive of force; to weaken; to 
difqualify for any act. 

The invafion and rebellion did not only difable 
this king to be a conquer6r, but deprived him both 
of his kingdom and lite. Davies's Ireland, 

Nor fo is overcome 

Satan, whofe fall from heaven, a deadlicr bruife 

Difabled not to give thee thy death’s wound, 
Milton. 

A Chriftian’s life is a perpetual exercife, a wreft- 

ling and warfare, for which fenfual pleafure difables 


DIS 


_ hian by yielding to phatenemy with whom hermit 
ftrive. . Tayler's Hely Living. 
2. To hinder from aétion: ufed of things. 
l have known a great fleet difabid for two 
months, and thereby lofe great occafions by an îr- 
difyofition of the admiral. Temples 
3. To impair; to digninifh. 
l have difabid mine eftate, 
Ry thewing fornething a more fwelling port 
Than my taint means would grant continuance, 
Shakfpeares 
4. To deprive of ufcfulnefs or efficacy. 

Farewel, Monficur Traveller; look you lifp, and 
wear frange fuits; difable all the benefits of your 
own country. Shakejpears. 

Your days I will alarm, I'll haurt youz nigbts, 
And worfe than age difalle your delights. Deyden. 

5. To exclude, as wanting proper qualifi- 
cations. p 

I wiil not difable any for proving a fcholar, nor 
yet difemble that I have fecn many happily forced 
upon the courfe to which by nature they feemed 
much indifpofed. Wottere 

To Disanu’se. v. a. [dis and abufe.] To 
fet free from a miftake ; to difentangle 
from a fallacy ; to fet right; to unde- 
ceive. 

The impofture and fallacy of our fenfes impofe 
not only on common beads, but even more refined 
mereuries, who have the advantages of an improved 
reafon to difzbufe you. Glanenlle's Scepfite 

Thofe teeth fair Lyce muft not how, 

If the would bite: her Jovers, though 

Like birds they Roop at feeming grapes, 

Are difabus'd when firft fhe gapes. Waller. 

If by fimplicity you meant a general defect in 
thofe that protefs angling, 1 hope to difabufe you. 

A Waltons Anglers 

Chaos of thought and pafñons, aH confus’d ; 
Still by himfelf abus’d or difubus’d. Pope. 

Disaccommopa Tion. 2.f. [dis and aca 
commodation.] The itate of being unfit of 
unprepared. 

Devastations have happened in fome places more 
than in others, according to the accominodation or 
difaccemmodation of them to fuch calamities. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To Disaccu’stom. v. a, [dis and aceu/- 
tom.] To deftroy the force of habit by 
difufe or contrary practice. 

To DisacknowLEDGE. v.a. [ais and 
acknowledge.] Not to acknowledge. 

The manner of denying Chrift’s deity here pro~ 
hibited, was, by words and oral expreffions verhally 
to deny and difacknozuledge it. Soushe 

Disacqua inTance. a. f. [dis and cca 
quaintance.| Difafe of familiarity. 

Confcience, by a long negleét of, and difar- 
quaintance with itfelf, contracts an inveterate ruit 
or foil. South, 

Disapva nTace.n.f.[ dis and advantage. | 

1. Lofs; injury to intereit: as, he fold to 
difadvantage. 

z. Diminution of any thing defirable, as 
credit, fame, honour. 

Chaucer in many things refembled Ovid, and 
that with no difadvantage on the fide of the modern 
author. Dryden. 

The moft fhining merit gocs down to pofterity 
with difadvantage, when it ls not placed hy writers 
in its proper light. Addifin's Freebalder. 

Thofe parts already publifhed give reafon to 
think, that the iad will appear with no difadvan= 
tage to that immortal poem. Addifon’s Freebolder. 

Their teftimony wiil not be of much weight to 
its difadvantage, fince they are liable to the com- 
mon objeétion of condemning what they did nor 
underftaad. Swift 

3. A ftate not prepared for defence. 

No fort can be fo ftrong, 
Ne fleihly oreatt can armed be fo found, 
3 Due 


‘ 


DIS 


Bot will at laft be won with batt'ry longs 
Or unawares at difadwantage found. Fairy Queen. 
o Disapva’nrace. w. a. [from the 

noun.] To injure in intereft of any kind. 

All other violences are fo far from advancing 
Chriftianity, that they extremely weaken and aif. 
advantage it. Decay ef Piety. 

Disa DVA'NTAGEABLE. adj. [from difad- 
vantage. | Contrary to profit; producing 
lofs. A word not ufed. 

In clearing of a man’s, eftate, he may as well 
hurt himfelr in being too fudden, as in letting it 
munon tolong; for hafty felling is commonly as 
difadvantagrable as interest. acon. 

Disapvanta’ceous. adj. [from difad- 
wantage.| Contrary to interet; con- 
trary toconvenience ; unfavourable. 

A multitude of eyes will narrowly infpe&t every 
part of an eminent man, cenfider him nicely in 
all views, and not be a little pleafed when they 
have taken him in the worft and moft difadwanta- 
geous lights. Addifm s Spefator. 

DisaovaNTa'GEOUSLY. adv. [from dif 
advantageous.) In a manner contrary to 
intereft or profit; in a manner not fa- 
vourable. 

An approving nod or fmile ferves to drive yo. 
On, and make you difplay yourfelves more difad- 
vantageoufly. Government of the Tongue, 
ISADVANTAGEOUSNESS. n, f. [from 
difadvantageous.} Contrariety to profit ; 

inconvenience; mifchief; lofs. 

Disanve’nrurous, adj. [dis and adven- 
turous.) Unhappy ; unprofperous. 

“ Now he hath left you here, 
To be the record of his rueful lofs, 
And of my doleful difadventurous death. 
Fairy Queen. 

JoDisarre’cr. v. a. [dis and afea.) To 
fill with difcontent; to difcontent 3 to 
make lefs faithful or zealous. 

They had attempted to diafvé? and difcontent 
his majefty’s late army. Clarendon. 

Disarve’cren. part. adj. [from difafea.] 
Not difpofed to zeal or affection. Uru] 
ally applied to thofe who are enemies to 
the government. 

By denying civil worthip to the emperor's fta- 
tues, which the cuftom then was to give, they were 
proceeded againft as difaffisted to the emperor. 


Stilling fleet. 
Disarre'cTEDLY.adv.[ from difa feded.) 
After a difaffeéted manner. © 
Disarre’creoness. m. f. [from difafig- 
ed.] The quality of being difateéed. 
Disarre’crion. 2. f. [from di/afec?.] 
1. Diflike ; ill will. 

In making laws, princes muft have regard tothe 
public difpofitions, to the aife€tions and difaffee- 
tions, of the people; and muft not introduce a law 
with public feandal and difpleafure. 

Tayier’s Rule of Holy Living 
2. Want of zeal for the government; want 
of ardour for the reigning prince. 

In this age, every thing dilliked by thofe who 
think with the Majority, i$ called dfaffiction. 

n Swift 
3- Diforder ; bad conftitution : ina phy - 
fical fenfe. 

‘The difeste took its original merely from the 
i of the part, and nut from the peceancy 
of the hu nours. 5 Wifeman. 

DisAFPIRMANCE. n. f. [dis and afirm.] 
Confutation ; negation. 

That kind of reafoning which reduceth the ap 
pofite conclufion to fomething that ts apparently 
abfurd, is a demonftration in di afirmance of any 
thing that is affirmed. dlale. 


DIS 
To DtsAPPO'REST, v, a. [dis and foref.] 


To throw open to common purpofes ; to 
reduce from the privileges of a foreft to 


the itate of common ground. 
The commiffioners of the treafury moved the 


King to difafforeft fome Forefts of his, explaining 
themfelves of fuch forefts as lay out of the way, not 


near any of the king's houfes. Bacon. 
How happy "s he, which hath due place affign’d 
To his beats 5 and difafforefed his mind! Donne. 
To DISAGREE. v.n. [dis and agree.) 
1. To differ ; not to be the fame. 
The mihd clearly and infallibly perceives all dif- 


tinét ideas to difagree; that is, the one not to be 


the other. Locke. 
2. To differ; not to be of the fame opi- 


nion. 
Why both the bands in worfhip difagree, 
And fome adore the flow’r, and fome the tree. 
A Dryden. 
3. To be in a ftate of oppofition: followed 
by from or «with, betore the oppofite. 

It containeth mary improprieties, dijagrecing al- 
moft in all things from the true and proper defcrip- 
tion. Brown. 

Strange it is, that they reject the plaineft fenf: 
of {cripture, becaufe it feems to dijagree with what 
they call reafon. Atterbury. 

DISAGREEABLE. adj. [from difagree.] 
1. Contrary ; unfuitable. 

Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had 
forced her to a conduct difagrecable to her fince- 
rity. Broome. 

2. Unpleafing ; offenfive. 

To make the fenfe of efteem or difgrace fink the 
deeper, and be of the more weight, either agreeable 
or difagreeable things fhould conftantly accompany 
thefe difference ftates. Locke. 

DisacreeaBLeness. x. f. [from difa- 
grecable, A 
1. Untuitablenefs ; contrarjety. 


2. Unpleafantnefs; ofenfivenefs. 
A father wiil hug and embrace his beloved fon, 
for all the dirt and foulnefs of his cloaths į the 


dearnefs of the perfon eafily apologizing for the 


difagreeablene)s of the habit. South. 
ISAGREE MENT. z. f [from difagree.] 

1. Difference ; diffimilitude ; diverfity ; 
not identity ; not likenefs, 

Thefe carry fuch plain and evident notes and 
characters, either of difagreement or affinity with 
one another, that the feveral kinds of them are 
eafily dittinguifhed. Woedward. 


2. Difference of opinion ; contrariety of 


fentiments. 

They feemed one to crofs another, as touching 
tkeir feveral opinions about the necellity of facra- 
meats, whereas in truth their difagreement is not 
great. Hooker. 

To DisaLLOW. w. a. [dis and allow.) 
1. To deny authority to any. 
When, fid the, 
Were thofe firft councils difallav d by me? 
Or where did I at fure tradition ftrike, 
Provided itll it were apoflolic ? 
Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
2. To confider as unlawful ; not to permit. 

Their ufual kind of difputing theweth, that they 
do not difallewu only thefe Rom th ceremonies 
which are unprofitable, but count all unprofitab e 
which are Romith. Hooker. 

3- To ceniure by fome pofterior ac. 

It was known that the moft eminent of thofe 
who prufefled his own priaciples, publickly difil- 
lowed his pz.ceedings. 2 Swift. 

4. To ceniure ; not to juflify. 

There isa fecret, inward foreboding fear, that 

fome evil or other will follow the doing of that 


which a man's own canfcieace difallows him in. 
' Souths 


DIS 


ToDisarro'w. v.z, To refufe permit. 
fion; not to grant; not to make or 
fuppofe lawful. 5 

God doth in converts, being married, allow con- 
.tinuance with infidels, and yet difallow that the 
faithful, when they are free, fhould enter into 
bonds of wedlock with fuch. Tooker 


DısaLLo'wasLe. adj. [from difallow,] 
Not allowable ; not to be fuffered. 
Disauto’wance. #. f. [from difallow.] 
Prohibition. 4 
God accepts of a thing fuitable for him to re- 
ceive, aad for us to give, where he does not declare 
his refufal and difailoqwance of ite © South. 


To Disa’ncuor. w. a. [from dis and an- 
chor.] To drive a fhip from its anchor. 
To DiSANIMATE. v. a. {ds and ania 

mate.] j 
t. To deprive ọf life. 
2. To difcourage ; to deje&t; to deprefs. 
The prefence of a king engenders love amongft 
his fubjećts and his loyal friends, as it difanimaics 
his enemies. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
He was confounded and difaniniated at his pre~ 
fence, and added, How can the fervant of my lord 
talk with my lord ? Boyle's Seraphic Loves 
Disanima’rion. a. fr [from difanimate.] 
Privation of life. Á 
They cannot in reafon retain that apprehenfion 
after death, as being affections which depend on 
life, and depart upon difanimation. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ToDisannu‘s. v. a. [dis and annul, This 
word is formed, contrarily to analogy, 
by thofe who, not knowing the meaning 
of the word aanu/, intended to form a 
negative fenfe by the needlefs ufe of the 
negative particle. It ought therefore ta 
be rejected, as ungrammatical and bar~ 
barous.} To annul ; to deprive of au- 
thority ; to vacate; to make null; ta 
make void ; to nullify. 

The Jews ordinances for us to refume, were to 
check our Lord himfelf, which hath difannulled 
them. Hooker. 

That gave him power of difannulling of laws, and 
difpofing of men’s fortunes and eftates, and the like 
points of abfolute power, being in themfelves harth 
and odious. Bacon. 

To be in both worlds full, 
Is more than God was, who was hungry heres 


Wouldft thou his laws uf fatting difannul ? 
Herberta 


Wilt thou my judgments difannul? Defame 
My equal rule, to clear thyfelf of blame ? Sandys. 


Disannu’tMenr. 2. f [from difannul.] 
The act of making void. 


To DISAPPEAR. v. 2. [difparcitre, Fr.J 
To be loft to view; to vanith out of 
fight ; to fly; to go away. 

She difappear'd, and left me dark ! I wak’d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore. Miltone 
»_ When the night and winter difappear, 
The purple morning, rifing with the year, 
Salutes the fpring. Dryden. 
The pictures drawn in our minds are hid in 
fading colours, and, if not fometimes refrefhed, 
vanith and difappear. Locke. 
Criticks I taw that others names deface, 
And fix their own with labour in their place; 
Their own, like others, foon their place refign'd, 
Or difappear'd, and left the firft behind. Pope. 

To DISAPPOINT. v. a. [dis and appoint.] 

1. To defeat of expectation ; to balk; to 
hinder from fomething expected. 

The fuperior Being can defeat all his defigns, 


and difappoine all his hopes. Tillotfoay 
Whilft _ 


è DIS 


“Whilft the champion, with redoubled might, 

Strikes home the jav'lin, his retiring foe 
Shrinks from the wound, and diappoints the blow. 
Addin. 

There's nothing like furprifing the rogues ı how 
will they be difappeinted, when they hear that thou 
haft prevented their revenge! 

Arbuthnot: Hiflery of Jobn Bull. 

We are notonly tortured vy t! ereproaches whieh 
are uifered us, but are difappointed by the Glence of 
men when it is uneapetted, and humbled even by 
their prateom, Ad difen. 

2. lt has of before the thing loft by difap- 
pointment. 

The Janizaries, difsppointed by the batfas of the 
fpoil, received or the Founty of Solyman a great 
largets. - Knoles. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. n. f. [from difap- 
point, Defeat of hopes ; mifearriage of 
expectations. 2 

Jc is impoffible for us to know what ate calami- 
tics, aod what are bleflings. How many acciderts 
have paled for misfortunes, which have turned to 
the welfare and profpetity of the pertons in whole 
lot they have fallen} How many difappointments 
have, in their confequences, faved a man from 
ruin! Speflator. 

If we bops for things, of which we have not 
thoroughly contidered the value, our diappointment 
will be greater than osc pleafure in the fruition of 
them. Addilon's Speéator. 

Disarrropa TION. x. fi [dis and appro- 
tation.) Cenfure ; condemnation; cx- 
preffion of diflike. 

He was abiiged tu puidjfh his Ictters, to, fhew 
his dijiepprobaticn of the publiihing of others. Pope. 

Wo DISAPPROVE. wv. a. [defappronver, Fr.) 
1. To diflike ; to cenfure. 
Tieaton'd much, alas! but more 1 lov'd; 


Sent and recall’d,ordain’d and difapprov'd. Prior. | 


Without good breeding truth is dyapprev’d 5 
That only makes fuperior fenfe beluv'd. Dope. 
2. To rej2& as difliked; not to confirm 
by concurrence. 
» A project fora treaty of barrier with the States 
was tranf{mitted hither from Holtand, and was dif- 
+ approved of by our courts. Sseift. 
Di‘'sarv. x. f. [biyi brg, Saxon, a tool, 
Skinner ; difur, French, Junius.) A 
prattler; a boatling talker. This word 
as inferted both by Skinner and Junius ; 
but 1 do not remember it. 
To Disarm. v. a. [difarmer, French. ] 
1. To fpoil or diveft of arms; to deprive 
of arins. 
An order was made by bath hous, for diform- 
ing all the papifts in Engiand. Clarendon. 
Tam ttill the fame, 
By different ways ftill moving to ooe fame; 
And by difarning you l now do more 
To fave the town, than arming you before. Dryd. 
2. It has of before the arms taken away. 
They would be immediately difarmed of their 
great magazine of artillery. Locke. 
Jo Disarray. v.a. [dis and array.] To 
undrefs any one ; to diveft of clothes. 
So, as the bad, the witch they difarray'd. 
Fairy Queen. 
Now night is come, now foon her diferrey, 
And in her bed her lay.  Spenfer’s Epirbalamium. 
Disarray. n.f. [from the verb.] 
3. Diforder ; confufton ; lofs of the regu- 
Jar order of battle. 
He revurned towards the river, to prevent fuch 
danger aa the difarrcy, occafiones by the narrow- 
nel of the bridge, might cat npon them. : 


Hayward. 
Difarray and fhameful rout enfue, 


And force is added to the fainting crew. 
te Dryden's Fables. 
2. Undrefs, : 


Disasstpuity.a.f. Abfence of care or 


DIS 


attention 


The Ceciians kept him back; a3 very well 


Ienowing that, upan every little abfence or difaffi- 
duity, he thauld be Subject to take cold at his back. 
, Wotton. 


DISA‘STER. 2. f. [difafre, French.] 


t. The blak or ftroke of an unfavourable 
planet ^, 
Stars fhone with trains of fire, dews of blood 
fall; 
Difoflers veil'd the fun; and the moift ftar, 
Upon whofe infiuence Neptune's enpire ftands, 


Was fick almsft to doomiday with eclipfe.- Shak. 


2. Misfortune; grief; mifhap; mifery ; ca- 
amity. 

This day black omens threat the brightef fair, 
That e'er deferv'd a watchful fpirit’s care, 

Some dire dilufer, or by force or flight; F 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 
Pope. 
To Disa’steR. v. a. [from the noun.} 
1. To blat by the troke of an unfavour- 
able ftar. 

Ah, chafte bed of miaz, fhid fhe, which never 
heretnfore could{t accufe me of one defiled thought, 
how canit thou now receive that difafered change- 
ling ? Sidney. 

z. To afli& ; to mifchief. 

Thefe are the holes where eyes fhould be, which 
pitifully difafer the cheeks. Shakefpeare. 

. In hisown fields, the fwain 
Difafter'd feands. Themfor. 

Disa’sTrous, adj. [from #ifafer.] 
t. Unlucky ; not fortunate. 

That feemeth a mof difafreus day to the Scots, 

not only in regard uf this overthrow, but for that 
. upan the fame day they were defeated by the Eng 

lifh at Floodehfi-ld. ° Hay ware 
2. Gloomy ; threatening misfortune. 

The moon, 

In dim eclipfe, difafrous twilight heds 

On half th® nations. Dron 
3. Unhappy ; calamitous; miferabie ; ftruck 

with afliction. 

Then Juno, pitying her difafrous Fate, 

Sends Iriy down, her pangs co mitigate. Denham. 

Immediately after his return (rom this ve y ex- 
pedition, (uch difaftrows calamitica betel bis family, 
that he burnt two of his children hizntelf, South. 

Fly the purfuit of my diiffrons love 5 
From my unhappy neighvourhood remove. 


Dryden. 
Disa’srrousty. adv. [from difafrous.]} 
In a difmal manner. 


Disa‘srkousness. n. f [from difaffrous. | 
Unluckinefs ; unfortunatenefs. _ Did?. 


To Disavou'cn. v. a. [dis and avouch.] 

To retra&t profeffion ; to difown, 

Thereupon they Hatly difavouch 

To yield him more obedience or funport. Danid. 
To Disavo'w.v. a. [dis and aveu.] To 
difown ; to deny knowledge of ; to deny 
concurrence in any thing, or with any 
perfon. 

The heirs and pofterity of them which yielded 
the fame, are either ignorant thereof, or do wil 
fully deny, orfedfattly diuvcw it. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The Engli did believe his name was therein 
abuftd; which he manifefted to be true, by dyaveso- 
ing it openly afterwards. Bayard. 

Ta deal in perfon ia gond, when a man’s face 
hreedeth rega d, and general y when a man will re- 
ferve to himfeit jiberty either to dijavozw or to ex- 
pound. Lacones 

A manthat atts below his rank, doth but difa- 
wew fertune, and feemeth to be confcious df his 


awn want in worth, and doth but teach others to 
envy him. Batin. 


To DisBa'Np. v. a. [dis and band.] 


DIS 


He only does lis eonquelt difaucev, 
And thinks too little what they fuund t30 much. 
Drydar, 
We are reminded by the ceremony of taking an 
oath, that it iaa part of that obedience which we 
learn from the gotpel, ecxprefsly to difaveqw ail 
evafions and mental refervations whatfoever. 


Addifon's Preebolder. 


Disavo war. z. f. [from difavow.] De- 


nial. 


An carneft difavewal of fear often proeceds 
from fear. Clarifja. 


Disavo'wmenTt. x. f. [from di/avow.] 


Denial. 
As touching the Tridentine hiftory, his holinef 
will not prefs you to any djavotoment thercof. 
Wotton. 


To Disavu’rHoRISE. v. a. [dis and au- 


thorife.| To deprive of credit or autho- 
rity. k 

‘Ybe obtrufion of fuch particular inftances as 
thefe, are infufficient to difautkcrije a note grounded 
upon the final intention of natures Wotton. 


1. To difmifs from military fervice ; to 
break up an army; to dilmifs foldiers 
from their colours. 

They difbanded themfelves, and returne.t every 
man to his own dwelling. Knolles's Hiflory. 
Pythagoras bids us in our ftation ftand, E 
Till Got, our general, fhall us di/bande Denbare 
I àn content to lead a private lite ; 

Difband my army to fecure the itate. cs 
Dryden's Aurengxehes 
Bid him difband his tegivas. Addifon’s Cato. 
2. To difmifs from fervice. 

Some imagine that a quantity of water, fufiicient 
to make fuch a deluge, was created upon that oc- 
cafion; and, when the bufinefs was aone, all dif- 
banded again, and annihilated. Woedward. 


To DISBAND. vem 
jt. Torctire from military fervice ; to fe- 


parate ; to break ap. 

Our navy was upon the point of d faarding, and 

many of ourmen come athore. Pac. Sar with Sp. 
The ra..g'd pow'rs 

D ftard, and wand'ring each his fe eral way 

Pu. urs. Miltone 

Ihe co.nmon foldiers, and" inferior officers, 
fh ud Vefully paid upon their difbending. Clarend. 

Were it not for { me fmall remainders of picty 
and virtue, whi h aie yet ieft fcattered among 
mankiad, human fociety would in a fhort face 
dfeand andrun nto cortufion, and the earth would 
grow wild and become a foreft. Tillosfors. 

2. To be diflolved. 
Whi.e rocks Rand, 
And rivers ft'r, thou canft not fhrink or quait; 
Yra, when both rocks and all things fhall difband, 
Then fhalt thou be my rock and tower. Herb. 
To Dispa’rk. v. a. [debarguer, French. ] 
To land from 2 hip; to put on fhore. 

Together fu.’ they, traught with all the things 
To fervice dene by land that might belong, 

And, wien occafion ferv'd, difearked them. Fairf. 

‘The ship we maor on chete obfcure abodes ; 
Diftark the fhzep, an offering tu the geds. 

; Pope's Odyffcy. 
Dissevier. 2. / [from diffelieve.] Re- 
fufal of credit; denial of belief. 

Our belief or difletef cf a thing dycs not alter 
the nature of the thing. Tillotfon. 

To Dispeci’nve. v. a. [dis and believe.) 
Not to credit; not to hold true. 

The thinking it impoffible his tins thould be 
forgiven, though he fhould be truly penitent, is a 
fin, but rather of infidelity than defpair; it being 
the difbeliewing of an eternal truth or God's. 

Hammona’s Prac. Catech. 

Such who profes to difhelieae a tuture itate, are 
not always equally fatisfied with thei; own realon- 
ings. Atterbury. 

From 


i Dw 


From a fondnefs to fomes vices, which the doc- 
trine of futurity rendered uneafy, they brought 
themfelyes to doubt of religion; or, out of a vain 
affectation of feeing farther than other men, pre- 
tended to difbelieve it. Rogers. 

Disperrever. & f. [from difeelieve.] 
One who refufes belief ; one who denies 


any pofition to be true. 
An humble foul is frighted into fentiments, be- 
” caufe a man of great name pronounces berefy upon 
* the contrary fentiments, and cafts the difbeliever 
out of the churcb. Watts. 


Jo DisBE'NCH. v. a. [dis and bench.] To 


drive from a feat. 
Sir, I hope 

My words dijbench’d you aot? 
+ ——No, Sir; yet oft, 
» When blows have made me ftay, I fled from words. 
3 Shakelpeare. 
Ty Dissra ncn. v. a. [dis and branch.) 

To feparate, or break off, as a branch 


from a tree. 

She that herfelf will fliver and difbranch 
From her maternal fap, perforce muft wither, 
And come to deadly ufe. © Shakefp. King Lear. 

Such as are newly planted, need not be dif- 
‘Erarcbed till the fap begins to ftir, that fo the 
wound may be healed without the fear. 

Evelyn's Kalendar, 


To Dispu'd. v. e. [With gardeners.] 

To take away the branches or fprigs 

` newly put forth, that are ill placed. Did. 

To Dissu‘nven. v. a. [dis and burden.) 
1. To eafe of a burden ; to unload. 

The river, with ten branches or ftreams, dif- 
éurdens bim(elf within the Perfian fea. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

Difourden'd heav’n rejoic’d. Milton. 

2. To difencumber, difcharge, or clear. 

They removed either by cafualty and tempett, or 
by intention and defign, either out of lucre of gold, 
or for the difburdining of the countries furcharged 
with multitudes of inhabitants. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

We thall difturden the piece of thote hard fha- 
Gowings, which are always ungraceful. 

' Drydin'e Dufrefncy. 
3- To throw off a burden. F 

Better yerdo I live, that though by my thoughts 
J be plunged into my life's bondage, IJ yetmay dif- 
burdena pafiion. Sidney. 

Lucia, difFurden all thy cares on me, 
And let me thare thy moft retir’d dittrefs. 

sAddifin's Caro. 

To DISBURDEN. v.m. To eafe the mind. 

To DISBU'RSE. v. a. [debourfer, French.] 
To fpend or lay out money. 

Money is not di/turfed at once, but drawn into a 
long length, by fending over new twenty thoufand, 
and next half year tea thoufand pounds. Spenjer. 

Nor would we deign him burial for his men, 
Till he difours’d ten thoufand dollars.  Shakefp. 

As Alexander received great foms, be was no 
lefs generous and liberal in difburfing of them. 

Arbutirot on Coins. 
Dissu’rsement. 2. f, [debourfement, Fr.) 
1. A& of difburfing or laying out. 

The queen’s treafure, to fo great oceafions of 
difourfomentt, is not always fo ready, nor fo plenti- 
ful, as it can fpare fo great a fum Together. 

k Spenfer's Ircland. 

2. Sum {pent. 

Dissu’rser. xf. [from &furfe.] One 
that difburfes. 

DISCA’LCEATED. adj. 
Latin.} Stripped of thoes. 

Discarcea’tTion. a f. [from difeal- 
ceated.) The at&t of pulling off the 
fhoes. 

Vou. I. 


[défealceatus, 


DIS 
The cuftom of difealccation, or putting off their 
thoes at meals, is conceived to have been done, as 
by that means keeping their beds clean. 
: Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
n. {from dis and 
Hanmer. 


To Disca‘’xnpy. v. 
candy.| To diffolve ; to melt. 
` The hearts r 
That (paniel’d me at becls, to whom I gave 
Their withes, do difeandy, melt their {weets 
On bloffoming Czar. Shak fpeare. 

To Discard. v. a, [dis and card.) ° 

1. To throw ont of the hand fuch cards as 
are ufelefs. 

z. To difmifs or ejeét from fervice or em- 
ployment. 

Thefe men being certainly jewels to a wife man, 
confidering what wonders they were able to per- 
form, yet were difcarded by that unworthy prince, 
as not worthy the holding. Sidney. 

Their captains, if they lift, difcard whom they 
pleafe, and fend away fuch as wil! peshaps willingly 
be rid of that dangerous and hard fervice. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
Should we own that we lave a very imperfect 
idea of fubfiance, would jt not be hard to charge us 
with difcarding fubftance out of the world? Locke. 
Jufticedifcards party, friendthip, kindred, and is 
always therefore reprefented as blind. : 
Addifen's Guardian. 
They blame the favourites, and think ir nothing 
extraordinary that the queen fhould be at an end of 
her patience, and refolve to difeard them. Swift. 
Ido not conceive why a funk diftarded party, 
who neither expeét nor defire more than a quiet 
lite, thould be charged with endeavouring to intra- 
duce popery. Swift. 


Disca‘rnarTe. adj. {dis, and earo, fleth; 


fearnato, Ital.) Stripped of fle, 

“Tis better toown a judgment, though but with 

a exrta fuppellex of coherent notions; . than a me- 

mory, like a fepulchre, furnithed with a load of 

broken and difcarzate bones. Glanville. 

To Disca’se. w. a. [dis and cae] To 

{trip ; to undrefs. í 
Fetch methe hat and rapier in my cell: 

J will difeafe me, and myfelf prefent. Shak. Ten:p. 
To DISCE/RN. vw. a. {difeerno, Latin.] 
t. To defcry; to fee; to difcover. 

And behold among the fimple ones, I difeerned 
among the youths a young man void of under- 

ftanding. Prov. vii. 7. 


2. To judge; to have knowledge of by 


comparifon. à 

What doth better become wifdom than to dif- 
cern what is worthy the loving ? Sidney. 

Does any here know me? ‘This is not Lear : 
Does s'ai welk thus, fpeak thus? Where sre his 

eyes? 3 : 
Either his motion weakens, or his difeernings 
Are lethargicd. Sbake/peare. 
You fhould be cul'd and led 
By fome difcretion, that difeerns your ftate 
Eetter than you yourfelf. Shuakefpeare's King Lear. 
3. ‘Lo diftingmih. 

To difcera fuch buds as sre fit to produce blof- 
foms, from fuch as will difplay themfelves but in 
leaves, is no dificult matter. Boyle. 

4. To make the difference between. 
They follow virtue for reward to-day ; 
To-morrow vice, if the give better pay : 
We are fo good, or/bad, juft at a prices 
For nothing elfe difecrns the virtue or vices » 
Ben Fenfon. 
To DISCERN. v. n 
1. To make diftin&tion. 

‘Great part of the country was abandoned to the 
fpoils of the foldicrs, who not troubling themfelves 
tu difeern between a fubjeé& and a rebel, whilt 
their liberty lafted, made indifferently profit of 
both. Hayward. 

The cuftom of arguing on any fide, even againft 


ourperfuations, dims the underftanding, and makes 
' 


DIS 


it by degrees lofe the faculty of difcerzing between 
truth and falfehood. % Locke. 
z. Tohave judicial cognizance: notin ufe. 
It difeerncth òf forces, trauds, crimes various of 
` ftellionate, and the inchoations towards crimes ca~ 
pital, not aétually perpetrated. s Bacin. 
Disce’rwer. #2. /. [from difeern.] 
t. Difcoverer; he that defcrics. 

*T was feid they faw butone; and no difcerner 

Durft wag his tongue in cenfure. Shak. Hen. VIL. 
z. Judge; one that has the power of dif- 
tinguifhing, 

He wag a great obferver and difcerner of men’s 
natures and humours, and was very dexterous in 
compliance, where he found it ufeful. Clarendon. 

How unequal difterners of truth they are, and 
eafily expofed untv ericur, will appear by their un- 
qualified intelleQuats. Breava’s Vulgar Errourse 

Disce’rnigce. adj. [from difcern.] Dif- 
coverable ; perceptible; diftinguifha- 
ble ; apparent. : 

It is indeed a fin of fo grofs, fo formidable x 
bulk, that there needs no help of opticks to render 
it difcernible, and therefore J need not farther expa- 
tiate on it. Goverment of the Tongues 

All this is eafily difeernible by the ordinary dif- 
courfes of the underftanding. South. 


Disce’rnipieness. 2. f. [from difcerné- 


ble.) Vifiblenefs. 
Disce’rntery. adu. [from difcernible.] 
Perceptibly ; apparently. 
Confider what dottrines are infufed difcernibly 
amongft Chriftians, moft apt to obftruct or inter- 
rupt the chriftian life. Hammond, 


DISCERNING. part. adj. [from difeern.} 


Judicious; knowing. 

This hath been maintained not only by warm 
enthufiafts, but by ccoler and more difcerning 
heads. : Atterbury. 


Disce'RrNINGLY. adu. [from difterning.} 


Judicionfly ; rationally; acutely. 

Thefe two errours Ovid has mof difcerningly 
avoided. Garth. 

DISCERNMENT. a. fe [from diferu.) 
Judgment ; power of diftinguifhing. 

A reader that wants difeerrment, loves and ad- 
mires the characters aud actions of mea in a wrong 
place. , Freebolder. 

To DISCE’RP. w. a. [difeerpo, Lat.] To 
tear in pieces; to break; to deftroy by 
feparation of its parts. Dig. 

Drisce'rPTiBLE. adj. [from difeerp.] 
Frangible ; feparable ; liable to be de- 
ftroyed by the difunion of its parts. 

What is mof denfe, and leaf porous, will he 
mof coherent and leat difeerptible. Clana Scepfise 

Matter is moveable, this immoveable 5 marter 
difeerptible, this indifcerptible. Mere. 

DiSCERPTIBILITY. xf. [from diferp- 
tible.) Liablenefs to be deftroyed by 
difunion of parts. 

Disce’aprion. »./. [from difcerp.] The 
act of pulling to pieces, or deftroying by 
difuniting the parts. 

To DISCHA’RGE. v.a. [décharger, Fr.) 

1. To difburden; to exonerate; to free 
from any load or inconvenience. 

How sich in humble poverty ishe, 

Who leads a quict country life ; m 3 
Diftharg'd of bufinefs, void of rifel ~ Drydin. 

2. To unload; todifembark, . .. |- 

I will convey them by fea, in Moats, unto the 
place that thou fhalt appoint me, and will canfe 
them to be difcharged. -~ Kings. 

3: Tothrow off any thing colle€ted or ac- 
cumulated; to give vent to any thing ; 
to let fly. Jtis-ufed of any thing vio- 
lent or udden. * 


3Y >` Mounting 


DIS 


Mounting his eyes, 
He did difcbarge a horrible oath. Shak, Hen. VIN., 
Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will difebarge their feerets, 
h; Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Nor were thofe blufring brethren left at large, 
On feas aad fhores their fury to difcharge. 
Dryden's Ovid. 
Soon may kind heav’n a fure relief provide; ` 
Soon may your fire difcbarge the vengeance due, 
' And all your wrongs the proud oppreflors rue. 
Pepe's Odyffty. 
Difckarge thy thafts; this ready bofom rend. 
. Pope's Statius. 
4, To unload a gun, 
A conceit runneth abroad, that there fhould be 
a waite powder, which will difcbarge a piece with- 
out noife. Bacon. 
The galleys alfo did oftentimes, out of their 
prow , difeharge their great picces againft the city. 
Knolles's Hiftory. 
We difttarged a piftol, and had the found re- 
tuned upon us fifty-fix times, though the air was 
foggy: Aldifon on Italy. 
5. ‘Yo clear a debt by payment. 
_ _ Death of one perfon can be paid but once, 
‘And that fhe has difibarg'd. 
Sbakefpeare’s Anteny and Cleepatra. 
Now to the horrors of that uncuuth place 
Ele paffaxe begs with unregarded pray'r, 
And wants two farthings to difebarge his fare. 
Dryden's Juvenal, 
When foreign trade imports more than our com- 
modities will pay fer, we contraét debts beyond 
fea; and thofe’ are paid with money, when they 
will not take our goods to difcharge them. Locke. 


6. To fend away a creditor by payment. 
Š 1f he had 

The prefent money to difebarge the Jew, 

He would not takeit. Sbakefpe Merch. of Venice. 
7. To clear a debtor. 

A prateful mind 
By owing owes not, but fill pays; at once 
Indebted and difcbarg'd. 


8. To fet free from obligation. 
. If one man’s fault could difcbarge another man 
of his duty, there would be no place left for the 
common offices of fociety. L’Eftrange. 

When they have taken a degree, and are confe- 
quently grown a burden ‘to their friends, who now 
think themfelves fully difcharged, they get into 
orders as foon as they can. - Swift. 

g. Fo clear from an accufation or crime ; 
to abfolve: with of. 

They wanted not reafons to be difcbarged ef all 
blame, who are confeffed to have no great faalt, 
even by their very word and teftimony, in whofe 
eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto been 
eiteemed to be fmall. Hooker. 

They are imprudent enough to difebarge them- 
felyes of this blunder, by laying the contradiction 
at Virgil’s daor. Dryden. 

10. To perform ; to execute. 
Had, I a hundred tongues, a wit fo large 
As could their hundred offices difcharge. 
~ Dryden's Fables 
13. To put away; to obliterate; to de- 
froy- 

«Ir is done by little and little, and with many 

effays ; but all this difebargeth not the wonder. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


Milton. 


Trial wovld.alfo be made in herbs poifonous and |. 
purgative, whofe ill quality perhaps may be dif- f 
tharged, or atcempered, by fetting tronger poifons f 


or purgatives by them. Bacon. 
12. To diveft ofany office or employment; 


to difmils from fervice : as, he di/charged | 


his fteward ; the foldier was di/charged. 


33. To difmifs ; to releafe ; to fend away | 


from any bufinefs or appointment, 
Difebarge your pow'rs unto their feveral coun- 
pe 


Sbakefpeart. 


DIS 


When Cæfar wonld have difebarged the fenste, ` 


in regard of a dream of Calphuinia, this man told 

him, he hoped he would not difmife the fenate till 

his wife had dreamed a better dream. Bacon. 
14. To emit. 

The matter Ceing fuppurated, I opened an in- 
flamed tubercle in the great angle of the left eye, 
and difebarged a well-concofted matter. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 
To Discua’RGE. v.n. To difmifs et; 
to break up. 

The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not 
difcbarge. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Discua’rce.2./. [from the verb.] 


1.. Vent; explofion ; emiffion. 

As the heat of all fprings is owing to fubterrane- 
ous fire, fo wherever there are any extraordinary 
difebarges of this fire, there alfo are the neighbour- 
ing {prings hotter than ordinary. Woodward. 

2. Matter vented. 

The hamorrhage being ftopped, the next oc- 

currence is a thin ferousdifebarge. Sbarp’s Surg. 
3. Difruption ; evanefcence. 

Mark the difebarge of the little clond upon 
glafs or gem oe blades of fwords, and you fhall fee 
it ever break up firf in the fkirts, and laft in the 
middle. Bacon's Natural iiftory. 


4. Difmiffion from an office: as, the go- 


vernour folicited his d/charge. 
5. Releafe from an obligation or penalty. 
He warns 
Us, haply too fecure of our difebarge 
From penalty, becaufe from death releas’d 


Some days. Ailton. 


6. Abfolution from a crime. 


The text exprefies the found eftate of the con- 
fcieoce, not barely by its not accufing, but by its 
not condemning us; which word imports properly 
an acquittance or difrbarge of a man upon fome 
precedent accufation, and a full trial and cogni- 
zance of his caufe. . Seuth. 


7. Ranfom ; price of ranfom. 


O, all my hopes defeated 
To free him hence! But death, wha fets all free, 
Hath paid his ranfom now and full difcharge. 
Milton. 


8. Performance; execution. 


The obligations of hofpitality and protection are 
facred3 nothing can abfulve us from the difcbarge 
of thofe duties. L'Efiranges 


g. An acquittance from a debt, 


to. Exemption ; privilege. 
There ia no difcbarge in that war, neithee fhall 
wickedne(s deliver thofe that are given to it. 
Ecel, viii. 3. 


Discua’rcer. 2.f. [from difcharge. | 


1. He that difcharges in any manners 
2. He that fires a gun. 
To abate the bombilation of gunpowder, 2 way 
is promifed by Porta, by borax and butter, which 
he fays will make it fo go off, as fcarcely to be 
heard by the difcberger. Brown. 
Disci NeT. adj. [difeinfus, Latin.] Un- 

girded; loofely dreffed. Dif, 
To Disci'ny. v.a, [difeinde, Latin.) To 
divide ; to cut in pieces. 

We found feveral concretions fo foft, that we 
could eafily difcind them betwixtour fingers. Boyle. 
DISCIPLE. a. f [ difcipulus, Latin.} A 
fcholar ; one that profeffes to receive in- 
ftructions from another, 

He rebuked difcipies who would call for fire 
from heaven upon whole cities, for the neglect of 


a few. King Charles. 
The commemorating the death of Chrift, is the 


viour 3 and that engageth us ta take up his crofs 
and follow him. Hammond. 


A young difcip/e thould behave himfelf fo well, as 
to gain the affection and the ear of his ge a 
Wats. 


profeffing ourfelves the difciples of the cruclfied Sa- | 


DIS 


To Disci’Pie. wv. a. [from the noun. J 
1. To train; to bring up. 
He did look far 
Into the fervice of the time, and was 
cE a of the bravet. Shakefpcaree 

2. To punih; to difcipline. This word 
is not in ufe. 

She, bitter penance! with an iron whip 
Was wont him to difriple every day. Spenfere 

Disci’piesnip.a./. [from difciple.] The 
ftate or funétion of a difciple, or follower 
of a mafter. | 

That to which juftification ts promifed, is the 
giving up of the whole foul intirely unto Chrift, vn- 
dertaking difcip/e/bip upon Chrift’s terms, 

Hammond's Praé. Catech, 

Discipii’naBie. adj. { difciplinabilis, 
Latin.] Capable of inftruction ; capable 
of improvement by difcipline and learn- 
ing.’ 

DISCIPLI'NABLENESS, x. f [from difti- 
plinable.| Capacity of inftruétion ; qua- 
lification for improvement by education 
and difcipline. 

We find in animals, efpecially fome of them, as 
foxes, dogs, apes, horfes, and elephants, not only 
perception, phantafy, and memory, common to 
mof if not all animals, but fomething of fagacity, 
providence, and difciplinablene/s. ale. 

DISCIPLINA RIAN, adj. [from difcipline.] 
Pertaining to difcipline. 

What eagernefs in difciplinarian wncertainties,- 
when the love of God and our neighbour, evange- 
lical unqueftionables, are negleCted! Glanw. Seepfise 


DISCIPLINA RIAN, #. f. [ difciplina, Lat.] 


1. One who rules or teaches with great 
ftri&tnefs; one who allows no deviation. 
from ftated rules. 

z. A follower of the prefbyterian fect, fo. 
called from their perpetual clamour 
about difcipline. 

They draw thofe that diffent iato diflike with. 
the ftate, as puritans, or difciplinarians, 
Sanderf. Pax. Eccl. 


DISCIPLINARY. adj. [difciplina, Latin. Y 


t. Pertaining to difcipline. 
2, Relating to government. 
Thofe canons in behalf of marriage were only 
difeiplinary, grounded on prudential motives, 
: Bifbop Ferne. 
3. Relating to a regular courfe of educa- 
tion.. 
Thefe are the ftudies, wherein our noble and, 
gentle youth ought to beftow their time in a difci-. 
vec way. Milton,- 


X 
DISCIPLINE, n. /. [ditiplina, Latin.] 


1. Education; inftruétion; the act of cule. 


tivating the mind ;, the aé& of forming: 
the manners, j 
He had charge my diftip/ire to frame, 
And tutors nouriture to overfee. Spenfir. 
The cold of the northern parts ja that which, 
without aid of difcipfine, doth make the bodies: 
hardeft, and the courrg2 warmeft. Batons 
They who want that fenfe of difcipline, hearing, 
are alfo by confequence deprived of fpeech. Holler, 
It is by the affiftaoce of the eye and the ear cf- 
pecially, which are. called the fenfes of diftiplire, 
that our minds are furnifhed with various parts of 
knowledge. Hattian 
2. Rule of government; order.; method: 
of government. 

They hold, that from the very apoftles time: 
till this prefent age, whertin yourfclves imagine 
ye have found out a right pattern of found difeipline,, 
there never was any time fafe to be followed. Hjokere 

As we are to believe for ever the articles of evan- 
gelical doctrine, ‘fo the precepts of difcipline we 
are, in like fort, bound forever toobferve, Hooker. 


hile 
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DIS 


While we do admire 
This virtue and this moral difcipliney 
Let's be no ftoicks. 
3. Military regulation, 
This opens all your vidtories in Scotland, 
Your difcigline inwa, wifdom in peace. Shakefp. 
Let crooked fteel invade 
The lawlefs troops which difcipline difclaim, 
And theie fupertiuous growth with rigour tame. 


Dryden. 
4. A ftate of fubjection, 

The moft perfect, who have their gaffions in the 
beft difcigdice, are yet obliged to be conftantly on 
their.guard. b Rogers. 

5. Any thing taught; art; f{cience. 

Art may be faid to overcome and advance na- 
ture in thefe mechanical difciplines, which, in this 
refpeét, are much to be preferred. Wilkins 

6. Punihment ; chaftifement ; corredtion. 

A lively cobler kicked and fpurred while his 
wife was carrying him, and had fcarce patfed a day 
without giving her the difcipline of the frape , 

Addifon's Speflater. 
7. External mortification. 

The love of God makes a man chafte without 
the laborious arts of fatting and exterior difcipline ; 
ke reaches at glory without ‘any other arms but 
thofe of love. Taylor. 

To Di’scrptine. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To educate; to inftrué; to bring up. 

We are wile enough to begin when they are 
very young, and difcip-tine by times thofe other crea- 
tures we would make ufefal and good for fome- 
what. Locke. 

They were with tare prepared and difciplined 
for confirmation, whieh they could not-arrive at 
till they were found, upon examination, to have 


Skakepesre. 


made a fufficient progrefa in the knowledge of 


Chriftianity. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 
2. To regulate ; to keep in order. 
They look to us, as we thould judge of an army 
of well-difciplined (aldiers at a diftance. 
= Derbam's Aftro-Thechgy. 
3. To punith ; to correét; to chaftife. 
4- To advance by inftruétion. j 
The law appear’d imperfect, and but giv'n ' 
With purpofe to refign them in full time , 
Up to a better covenant, difeiplin'’d 
From thadowy types to truth, from fleth to fpirit. 
Milton. 
To Discra’im. v. a. [dis and claim] To 
difown; to deny any knowledge of ; to 
retract any union with; to abrogate; 
to renounce. 
You cowardly rafcal! nature difcluims all fare 
in thee: a taylor made thee. Shakclp. King Lear. 
He calls the gods to witnefs theis offence ; 
Difclaims the war, alerts his innocence. 
J Dryden's Ensid. 
We find our Lord, on all oceafions, difcfaiming 
a!l pretenfions to a temporal kingdom. ~ Rogers. 
Very few, among thofe who profefs themfelves 
Chriftians, difciaim aH concern fos their fouls, dif- 
own the authority, or renounce the expectations, 
ofthe gofpel. Rogers. 
Discratmer. 2. /. [from diflaim.] 
1. One that difclaims, difowns, or re- 
nounceés. 
2. {Inlaw.] A plea containing an expres 
denial or refufal. Cowell, 
To Dtscro’se. v, a. [4i/cludo, Latin ; dis 
and «lofe.] 


1, To uncover ; to produce froma ftate of 


latitancy to open view. ‘ 
In this deep quiet, from what fonrce unknown, 
Thofe feeds of fire their fatal birth Gifclofe ; 
And firk few fcatt’ring {parks about were blawn, 
Big with the flames that to our min tofe. Dryd. 
‘Then earth and ocean various forms dift/:/e. 


Dryden. 
The fhells being broken, fruck off, and gonk, 


3. To reveal; to tell; to impart what is 


DIS 


Disco’srrrure. nf [from difeomft y 
Defeat ; lofs of battle ; rout; ruin ; 
overthrow. : 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of Frante, 
Of lofs, of laughter, and difeomfiture,  Shakefp, 
Behold, every man’s fword was againtt his fellow, 
and there was a very great difiomfirure. s Sem. 
What a defeat and difcomfrure is itto a man, 
when he comes to ufe this wealth, to find it all falfe 
metal ! Government of the Tongue. 
He fent his angels to fight for his people ; and 
the difcomfiture and Naughter of great Jiotts is at- 


DIS 


the ftone included In them is thereby difeloled and 
fet at liberty. Woodward. 
z. To hatch; to open. 
It is reported by the ancients, that the oftrich 
layeth her eggs under fand, where the heat of the 
fan difelofetb them. Bacon, 


fecret, 

There may be a reconciliation, except for up- 
braiding, or pride, or difclofing of fecrets, or a trea- 
cherous wound ; tor from thefe things every friend 
will depart. Eccluse 


If 1 difclofe my paffion, tributed to their affiftance. Aaterburye 
Our friendfhip’s at an end 3 if L conceal it, DISCOMFORT. n. S- [ais and zonna 
The world will call me falfe. Addifons Cato. Uneafinefs 3 forrow ;  melanc oly 5 


Discro’ser. 2. fı [from difclefe.} One 
that reveals or difcovers, 

Discro’sure. n.f. [from difelof.] 

1. Difcovery ; produétion into view. 

The producing of cold is a thing very worthy 
the inquifition, both for the ufe and difchfure of 
caufes. Bacon. 

2. Act of revealing any thing fecret. 

After fo happy a marriage between the king and 
her daughter, fhe was, upon a fudden mutability 
and difclofare of the king's mind, feverely 
handled. Bacon, 

Discru’sion. 2. f. [difelufus, Lat.) Emit- 
fion. 

Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the 
continued thadow of the earth fhould be broken by 
fudden miraculous eruptions and difelufions of light, 
to prevent the art of the lanthorn-maker. More. 

Discorora’rion. 2. f. [from difcolour. | 

1. The aé& of changing the colonr ; the aé 
of taining. 

z. Change of colour; ftain; die. 

In a depravation of the humours from a found 
ftate to what the phyficians call by a general name 
of acacochymy, {pots and difcoleraticns of the fkin 
are ligns of weak fibrese Arbuthnot. 

To DISCO’LOUR. w. a. [decoloro, Lat.] 
To change from the natural hue; toftain. 
Many a widow's hufband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the difcolaur'd earth, 
Shakefp. King Jobn. 
either pure, or but difcoloured with 
Temple. 


loom, 

This himfelf did forefce, and therefore armed his 
church, to the end they might fuftain it without 
difcomfert. Hooter. 

Difcomfort guides my tongue, k 
Aad bids me fpeak of nothing but defpaire Shak. 

‘In folitude there is not onlydifcomfort, but weak- 

nefs alfo. Soutd, 
To Disco’mvorr.«. a. [from the noun. ] 
To grieve ; to fadden ; to dejedt, 

Her champion went away difeomforted as much 
as difcomfited. Sidni 

His funeral fkall not be in our camp, > 
Lett it difomfort us. Sbakelpeare’s Julius Cafare 

Disco’MrorTaBLs. ad, | from difcon- 


Sort.) 
1. That is melancholy and refufes com- 
fort. 

Difcomfertable coulin, know’ ft thou not 
That when the fearching eye of Heav'n is bid 
Behind the globe, it lights the lower world ? Shak. 

z. That caufes fadnefs, 

What! did that help poor Dorus, whofe etés 
could carry unto him no other news but difcom/o-e_ 
able ? Sidney q 

Yo DiscomMe’nn, & æ, [dit and com- 
mend.) Toblame ; to cenfure ; to mess. 
tion with difapprobation. 

Abfolutcly we cannot difcommend, we cannot ab- 
folutely approve, either willingnefs to live, or tor. 
wardnefs to die. Hookers 

s Now you will all be wits; and he, I pray, 
And you, that difcommend it, mend the play. 
Derbax, 
Neither do I difcommend the lofty ftyle in tragedy, 
which is naturally pompous and magnificent. 
Dryden. 
DiscomMe’NDABLE. adj. [from difcom- 
mend.) Blameable ; cenfurable ; deferv- 
ing blame. 

Pufillanimity is, according to Ariftotle’s mora- 
lity, a vice very difcommendable. Ayliffe’s Parergone 

DiscommMe NDABLENESS. n.f. [from di 
commendable.) Blameablenefs ; liable- 
nefs to cenfure,, Dia, 


DiSCOMMENDA'TION. m, f. [from difcome 
mend.) Blame; reproach; cenfnre. 
Tully affigns three motions, whereby, without 
any difcommendation, a man might be drawn to be- 
come an accufer of others. AGe’s Parergons 
Discomme’nper. nf. [from di/commend.} 
One that difecommends ; a difpraifer. 
JoDrscomMmo’pe. v. a. {drs and commode, 
Fr.] To put to inconvenience ; to mo- 
left ; to incommode. : 


Discommo’p10us.adj.| from di/comsmode.] 
Inconvenient ; troublefome; unpleafing. 
So many thoufand foldiers, unfit for any labour, 

or other trade, muft cither feck fervice and era~_ 

ployment abroad, which may be. dangerous; or ’ 
elfe employ thermfelves here at home, which miy 
be difcommediouss Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
3Y2 Discom- 


Drink water, 
malt. 
Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmife, 
And jealoufy, with jaundice in hee eyes, 
Difcolouring all the view'd. Dryden. 
He who looks upon the fou! through its outward 
actions, fees it through a deceitful medium, which 
is apt to diftolour and pervert the ohject. Add. Spett. 
Have a care lek fome beloved notion, or fome 
darling fcience, fo prevail over your mind as to dif- 
colour all your ideas. Waters. 
Yo DISCO’MFIT. w. a. [defconfire, Fr. 
Seonfiggere, Ital. as if from difconfigere, 
Lat.) To defeat; to conquer ; to van- 
quifh ; to overpower; to fubdue; to 
beat ; to overthrow. 
Fight againft that monftrous rebel, Cade, 
Whom, fincey Lheard to be difcomfted. Shakefp. 
Jothua difeomfred Amalek and his people with 
the edge of the fword. : Exodus. 
He, fugitive, declin’d fuperior ftrength ; 
Difcomfted, purfued, in the fad chace 
‘Ten thoufand ignominious fall. Philips. 
While my gallant countrymen are employed in 
purfuing rebels half difcomfited through the confeci- 
oufnefs of theis guilt, | hall improve thofe vitories 
to the gond of my fellow fubjects. Addifon. 
Disco'mrit, #. / [from the verb.] De- 
feat; rout; overthrow. 
Fly you muft : incurable difcomfit 
Reigns in che hearts of all our prefent party. 
' Shakefpearee 
Dagon muf toop, and fhall ere long receive’ 
Such a difconfit, as hall quite defpoil him 
OF all thefe busited trophies, Milton's Agenifies. 
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Discotmo'orT y. 2./. [from difcommede.]| Disco’ssovateness. m /. [feom difton 


Jnconvenience; difadvantage ; hurt ; 
mifchief, qam 

We (pea's now of ufary, how the difcemmodities of 
jt may be bet avoided, and the commodities re- 
tained : or how, in the balance pfcommoditles and 
dif.owrmodizics, the qualities of ufury are to be recon- 
ciled. Bacon. 

It is better that a thip thould be preferved ‘with 
fome difconnmedity to e failors, than that, the 
fai.ors being in health, the hip thould perih. 

Hayzvard. 

To DISCOMPO'SE. vw. p. [ décompofer, 
Fr.J 

1..,To diforder ; to tnfettle. 

The debate upon the felf-denying ordinance 
had raifed many jealoufies, and difcompofed the 
sonfidence that had formerly been between many 
of them. Clarendon. 

2. To rufle ; to diforder. 

Now Betty from her matters bed had flown, 
And foftly fole to difcompofe her own. Sawift. 

3. To difturb the temper; to agitate by 
perturbation. - 

No more, dear mothers ill in death It hows, 
Your peace of mind by rage to dijcompofe. Dryden. 

4- To offend ; to fret; to vex. 

Men, who poffefs all the advantages of life, are 
in a ftate where there are many accidents to difor- 
der and difcompa/, but few to pleafe them. Swift. 

g. To difplace ; to difcard: not in ufe. 

Though he was a dark prince, and infinitely 
fufpicious, he never put down or difcampofed a 
counfellor or near fervant. Bacon. 

Discompo’sure. ‘x. f. [from difcompo/e.] 
Diforder ; perturbation. 

He threw himfetf upon his bed, lamenting with 
much paffioa, and with abundance of tears 5 and 
continued in this melancholick difcompofure of 
mind many days.‘ . Clarendon. 

To DISCONCE'RT. V. a, [dis and coxcert.] 

1. To unfettle the mind; to difcompofe. 

You need not provoke their fpirits by outrages : 
a carelefs gefture, a ward, or a luok, is enough to 
difeoncert them. Collier, 

2. To break a fcheme; to defeat a ma- 
chination. 

Diısconro'rMITY. 2. f. [dis and confor- 
mity.]} Want of agreement ; inconfif- 
tency.. a 
„ Lyes arife from erroor and miftake, or malice, 
and forgery ; they confit in the difagreement and 
difconformity betwixt the fpeech and the conceptioa 
of the mind, or the conceptions of the mind and 
the things themfelves, or the fpecch and the 
things. Hakewilf on Providence. 

Disconcru iry.#/. [dis and congrutty.} 
Difagreement; inconfiftency. 

*, There is want of capacity in the thing, to fuf- 
taln fuch a duration, from the intrinfical diften- 
gruity of the one to the other. e 

N «o Hale's Origia of Mankind. 

DISCONSOLATE, adj. [dis and confole, | 
Void of comfort ; hopelefs ; forrowful ; 
melancholy. 

* See Caffius all difconfotate,* 


With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. Sroki 
If patiently thy bidding they obey, 
Difmifs them not dfconfolate. Milton. 


The ladies and the knightc, no fhelter nigh, 
Were dropping wet, diftonfolace and wan, 
Aad through their thin array receiv'd the rain. 
7 j Dryden. 
The moon reficéta the funbeams to us, and fo, 
by iutninating the air, takes away in fome mra- 
fure the difconfolate darkne(s of our winter nights. 
` Ray. 
Disco’xsovareuy. adu. [from dijcov/o- 
fate.) ` In a difconfolate manner ;- com- 
fortlefsly. 
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felate.| The ftate of being difconfolate. 
DISCONTENT. 2. f. [ dis and content. ] 
Want of content ; uneafinefs at the pre- 
fent fate. 
1 fee your brows full of difeontent, 
Your hearts of forrows, and your eyes of tears. 
b Shake/peare. 

Not that their pleafures caus’d her difcenrent, 
She figh'd, not that they ftay’d, but that fhe pee 

ope. 

DISCONTENT. adj. [dis and jases 

Uneafy at the prefent ftate ; diffatif- 
fied. r 

They were of their own nature circumfpeét 
and flow, difcountenanced end difcontent; and 
thofe the earl fingled as fitteft for bis parpofe. 

. Hayward. 

To DISCONTENT. w. a. [from the noun.) 

To diffatisfy; to make uneafy at the 
prefent ftate. 

I know a difcontensed gentleman, 

Whofe humble meahs match not his haughty 
fpirit. Shakefpeare. 

The difconsented now are only they 
Whofe crimes before did your juft carfe betray. ` 

Dryden. 
Discontre NTED. participial adj. [from 
difcontent.| Uneafy; cheerlefs; male- 
volent. ý 
Let us kaow 
What will tie up your difeontented Sword. Sbakefp. 

Thefe arc, beyond comparifon, the two greateft 
evils in this world; a difeafed body, and a difton- 
texted mind. b Tillotfon. 

The goddefs, with a difeontented air, 

Seems to reject him, though the grants his pray’r. 
* Pope. 

DISCONTE'NTEDNESS, #2. f. [from difon- 
tented.) Uneafinefs ; want of eafe ; dif- 
fatisfaċtion. 

A beautiful but of Alexander the Great cafts 
up his face to heaven with a noble air of gricf, or 
difcontentednefs, in his looks,  Addifon’s Travels. 

Disconte NTMENT. #. f. [from difon- 
tent.] The ftate of being difcontented ; 
uneafinefs, 

Thele are'the vices that fill thein with genera) 
difcontentment, as though the bofom of that fa- 
mous church, wherein they live, were more noi- 
fome thab any dungeon. Hookers 

The politick and artificial nourifhing and en- 
terteining of hopes, and carrying men trom hopes 
to hopes, is one of the beft antidotes againft the 
poifon of difcontentments. Bacon. 

Discontinuance. n, /. [from difton- 
tinue.) 


1. Want of cohefion of parts ; want of]. 


union of one part with another; dif- 
ruption. 

The ftillicides of water, if there be enough to 
follow, will draw themfelves into a fmall thread, 
beeaufe they will not difcontinue ; but if there be 
no remedy, then they caf themfelves into round 
drops, which is the figure that faveth the body 
moit fron difcontinuance. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

z. Ceffation ; intermiffion. 

Let us confider whether our approaches to him 
are fweet and refrefhing, and if we are uneafy 
under any long diftentinuance of our cunverfation 
with him. Atterbury. 

3- [In the common law.] An interrup- 
tion or breaking off; as di/continuance 
of poffefion, or difcontinuance of pro- 


cefs. The effect of diftontinuance of pof- F 


feffion is, that a man may not enter up- 
on his own Jand or tenement alienated, 
whatfoever his right be unto it, or by 
his own authority ; but muft feck to re- 


DIS 

cover pofleffion by law. The effeft of 

difcontinuance of plea is, that the in- 
ftance may not be taken up again, but . 

by a new writ to begin the fuit afrefh,: 

Cowell. 

Discontinua’rion. 2. f. [from difton- 

_ tinue.) Difruption of continuity ; breach 

of union of parts; difruption; fepara- 
tion. . :, 

Upon any difcontinuation of parts, made either 
by bubbles, or by thaking the glafs, the whole 
mercury falls. Newton; 

To DISCONTINUE, w. 2. [difcontinuer, 
French.] 

t. To lofe the cohefion of parts; to fufer 
feparation or difruption of fubftance. 

All bodies, du€tile and tenfile, as metals, that 
will be drawn {into wires 3 wool and tow, that 
will be drawn into yarn, cr thread; have in them 
the appetite of not difcontinuing. ftrong, which 
maketh them follow the force that pulicth them 
out, and yct fo as not to difeantinue or forfake thetic 
own body. . Bacore 

2. To lofe‘an eftablifhed or -prefcriptive 
cuftom or right. 

Thyfelf fhalt difcontinue from thine heritage that 
I gave thee, and I will caufe thee to ferve thine 
enemies. ' Jire- 

To DISCONTINUE. Ve a. - » f 
1. To leave-off; to ceafe any prattice-or< 
habit. 
Twenty puny lyes TIL tell, - 
That men fhall fwear I've difcontinued {chool 
Above a twelvemonth. Shakefpeare. 

Examine thy cnftoms of diet,’ fleep, exercife, 
apparel, and the likes and try, in any thou fhalt 
judge burtful, to difcontinuc it by little and little ; 
but fo, as if thou find any inconvenience by the 
change, thou come back to it again. Bacon. 

z, To break off ; -to interrupt. - 

There is that property, in all letters, of aptnefs 
to be conjoined in fyllables and words; through 
the voluble motions of the urgams from one ftop 
or figure to another, that they modify and diferi- 
minate the voice, without appearing to difeentinze 
ite Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Discontinuity. n.f. [dis and ‘conti- 
uwity.|] Difanity of parts; want of cos 
hefton. 

That difcontinuity of parts is the prineipal caufs 
of the opacity of bodies, will appear by confidering 
that opaque fabfances become tranfparent by fil- 
ling their pores with any fubfance of equal, or al- 
moft equal, denfity with their parts. Newton. - 

Disconve’nrencs. #. f. [dis and conve- 
nience.| Incongruity ; difagreement; op- 
pofition of nature. 

Fear arifeth many times out of natural antipa~ 
thies of nature ; but, in thefe di/conveniences of na~ 
ture, deliberation hath no place at all. 

Bramball’s Anfwer to Hobbes. 


DISCORD. nf. [difcerdia, Latin.] 


t. Difagreement ; oppofition ; mutual an- 
ger; reciprocal oppugnancy. 
See what a fcourge is laid upon your hate, 
That gl finds means ta kill your joys with 
love 
And I, for winking at your difcords too, 
Haye loft a brace of kinfmen. 
Sheiken i Romeo and Julieta 
He is a falfe witnefa that fpeaketh lies, and that 
foweth difeord among brethren. Proverbi. 
2. Difference or contrariety of qualities, 
particularly of founds. 
‘Take but degree away, untune that ftring, 
And hark what difcord follows ; each thing meets 
In torre oppugnancy. Shakefp. Troil. ard Creff. 
Difcord, ike thatof mufic’s various parts, 
Dfcerd that makes the harmony of hearts; 
Difcord, 


+ 


D I's: 
— P: à : 
Difvord, that only this difpute hall bring, - 
* Who beft fall love the deke and ferve the kings. 
a : Dryden. 
All nature is but srt unknown to thee; 
+ All chance, dire@ion which thou canft not fee; 
All difeerd, harmon et underftood y 
All partial evil, univer{al grod. 
3. [In muftc.] Sounds not of themfelves 
pleafing, but neceflary to be mixed with 
others. 

It is found alone that doth immediately and in- 
corporeally affsét moft 3 this is moft manifeft in 
mufic, and concords and difezrds in mufic : fos 
all founds. whether they be tharp or flat, if they 
be fweet, have a soundnefs and equality; and if 
they be harlı, are unequal: fos a difcord itfelf is 
but a harthnefs of divers founds meeting. Bacon. 

lt is the lark that fin,$ fo out of tune, 
Straining harth dj tords and wopleafing fharps. 

Sbakefpeart. 

How doth mufic amaze as, when of difcords the 

maketh the fweeteft harmony } Peacbam. 
To Di’sconrn. vn, (difeordo, Latin.] ‘To 
difagree ;-not to fuit with. 

Sounds do diftorb and alter the ‘one the other 5 
fometimes the one drowning the other, and making 
it not heard; fomezimes the one jarring and 
difeording with the other, and making a confufion. 

Bacon. 
Disco’apanee. | ref. [from difcord. ] 
Disco’rpancy. § Difagreement; oppo- 
fition ; inconfiftency. 
Dico’roant. adj. [difordans, Latin.) 
1: Inconfiftent; at-variance with itfelf. 

Myrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear, 
But, clogg’d with guilt, the jay was-unfincere 5 
So various, fo difeerdane is the mind, 

That in ous will a different will wefind. Dryden, 
2. Oppofite ; -contrarious; 

The difeordant attraétion of fome wandering 
comers would certainly diforder the. revolutions 
of the planets, if they approached too near yen 

Cheyne. 
3. Incongruous ;-not’conformable. 

Hither confeience is ta be referred ; if by a com- 
parifon of things done with the rule there be a 
confonancy, then follows the fentence of appro- 


bation ; if difcordant from it, the Sentence of con- {° 


demnation. Hales Origin of Mankind. 
Disco rRDANTLY. adv. [from difeordant. | 
1. Inconfiftently ; -in difagreement’ with 
itfelf. 
2, In difagreement with another. 

Two ftrings of a mufcal. intrument being 
firucle’ together, making two noifes that arrivo at 
the ear at the fame time as to fenfe, yield a found 
differing. from cither of them, and as it were 
compounded of both ; infomuch, that if they be 
difeerdantly tuned, though each of them ftruck 
apart would yield -a pleafing found, yet being 
truck together they make a harfh and troublefome 
noile. — ; „Boyle on Colours. 

3. Peevifhly; in a contradiétious manner. 


foDiscover. v.a. [découvrir, French 3 
dis and cower.) 3 


1. l'o thew; to difclofe; to bring to]. 


light; to make vifible. 
2. To expofe to view. 

‘he cover of the conch was made with fuch 
joints, that as they might, to avoid che weather, 
poll itap claie, fo they might put cach end down, 
and sematn 45 difestered aid open-fizhted as on 
horfeback. 4 Sidney 

£ draw afide the curtains, and difccver > 
The feveral cafketato this noble prince. Sbakefo. 

He difcevereth deep things out of darknefz, and 
bringeth ost to light the Madow of death. 

Jebs xii. 22. 

3. To thew; not to fhelter ; to expofe, * 
And now will t difcover her lewdnets.  Hofea. 
Law can difrever fia, but not remuvee Malton. 


Pope. | 


DIS 


reveal. 
We will pafs oves unto thofe men, and we will 
difcover ourfelves unto them. Ija. xiv. 8. 
h ` Eve, who unfeen 
> Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Difeover'd from the place vf her retire, 
5. Token; to efpy. 

When we had difcovered Cyprus, we left it on 

the left hand. F _ Aas 
6. To find out; to obtain information. 
He fhail never, by any alteration in me, difcower 
my knowledge of his miftake. Pope's Letters. 
7. To detect; to find though concealed 
Up he ftarts, 
Difeewer'd and Carpris’d. 

Man with ftrength and free will arm’d 
Complete, to havedifeover'd and repuls’d 
Whatever wiles of foe or feeming friend. Milton. 

8. To find things or places not known 
before. 

Some to difcover iflands far away. Shakefp. 

Another part in fquadrons bend their march 

* On bold adventure, to difcover wide 
That difmal world. Milton. 
So of things. The Germans difco- 
wered printing and gunpowder. 
g» To exhibit to the view. 
Some high climbing hill, 
Which to his eye difeovers unaware 
‘The goodly pre(pect of fome foreign land, ~ 
Firft feen, or fome renown'd metropolis 
With glift’riog fpires and battlements adorn‘d. 
Milton. 


Mitton. 


Milton. 


Not light, but rather darknefs vifible, 
Sety'd only to difcover fights of woe. 


Disco’verasre. aaj. [from difeover.] 


1. That which may be found oute- 


That mineral matter, which is fo intermixed 
with the common and terreftrial matter, as not to 
be diftoverable by human indultty 5 or, if difeowrr- 
able, diffufed and fcatteréd amungit the crafler 

< matter, cannever be feparated, 
Woodward's Natural Hifory. 

Revelation may affert two things to be joined, 
whofe conneétion or agreement is not difeoverable 
by reafoo. Watts. 
2. Apparent ;-expofed to view. - 

They were deceived ty Satan, and that not in 
an invifible fituation, but in an open and difeover- 
able apparition, that is, in the form of a ferpent. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errourse 

It is concluded by aftronomers, that the atmo- 
{phere of the moon hath no clouds nor rains, but 
a perpetua ind uniform ferenity ; becaufe no- 
thing difrowtrable in the lùnar furface is ever co- 

“vered and abfconded by the interpofition of any 
| cloads or miftse Bentley. 
Discoverer. 2.f. [from difcover.] 

"+. Qne that finds any thing not known 
before; a finder out: 

If more be found out, they will not recompenfe 
the difeoverer's pains, but will be fitter to be caft 
out. 5 Kolder. 
¢ Places seceive appellations, according to the lan- 

goage of the difcoverer, from obfervatjons made 

upan the people, Breeme. 
‘ “The Cape of Good Iope was doubled in thofe 
early times; andthe Portuguefe were notthe firft 
difcoverers of that navigation. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

An old malden géntlewornan is the greateft dif- 
coverer of jadgmenté; fhe can tell yoo what fin it 
was that fet fuch a man’s honfe on fire. 

Addijon’s Spettator. 

z. Afcout ; one whois put to defery the 

pofture or number of an enemy; fpe- 
culator. 

Here Rand, my lords, and fend difcoverers fosth, 

To kora the numbersof ourcnemies. Shatcfp. 
Discovery. x. f. [from denot) 

‘1. The aét of finding any thing hidden. 


. 


4 


| 4. To make known ; ‘not to difguife ; to 


Milton. p 


DIS 


Of all who fince have us’d the. open fa, 

Than the bold Englith none more fame have wee 

Beyond the year, and out of heaven's highways 
They make difcoveries where they fec no fun, 

: Drydens 
2. The a& of revealing or difclofing any 
fecret, 

What, muft I hold’a candle ta my hame ? 
They in themfelves, good footh, are too, too light, 
Why ‘tis an office of difcovery, love, i 
And I fhould be obfcur'd. Shek: Merch. of Venite 

~ Things that appeared amiable by the light of 
this world, appear of a different odious hue in the. 
cleas difcoveries of the next. - South. 

It would be neceffary to fay fomething of the 
Rate to which the war hath reduced us; fuch a 
difcovery ought to be made as late as poflible. 

Swift. 

To Discou nse. v. a. [dis and coun/el.] 

To diffuade ; to give contrary advice.. 
Obfolete. - 

But him that palmer from that vanity 
With temperate advice diftounfelled. . — Spenfer. 

Discount. z. f. [dis and count.) The 
{fum refunded in a bargain.: 

His whole intention was, ro buy a certain quan- 
tity of copper money from Wond, at a large dif- 
count, and fell them as wellas he coulda” Swift. 

To Discount. ve'a. [from the noan.] 
To count back ; to pay back again. 

My father’s, mother’s, brother’s death I pardon $ 
My prayers and penance fhall'difcount for thefe, 
And beg of heav’n tocharge the billon me. 


or Dryden. 
4 The farmers, {pitefully combin’d, 
s rce him to take his tithes in kind; 
i And Parvifol difecunts asrears 
By bills for taxes and repairs. Swift. 


f 

To Discou'NTENANCE. V, a. [dis and 
countenance. | j 

1. To difcourage by cold treatment. 

Unwilling they were to difcountenance any man 

who was willing to ferve them. Clarcndane 
j The truly upright judge will always countenance 
righs, and difcountenance wrong. Atterbury. 
z. ‘To abath ; to put to fhame. 
Wifdom, in difcourfe with her, 
Lofes difcountenanc’d, and like folly fhews. Milton 

He came, and with him Eve, more loth, tho’ firt 

', Toolfend ; difcountenane’d both and difcompos’d. 
ae Miltone 

How woold one look from his majeftic brow, 

_ Seated ason thetop of virtue’s hill, 
Dijfcount’nance her defpis’d ! Miltons, 
DiSCOU'NTENANCE. z. f. [ats and coun- 
tenance.] Cold treatment ; unfavourable 
alpe&; unfriendly regard. - ` 

He thought a little di/countenance upon thofe per- 
fons would fupprefe that fpirit. Clarendon, 

All accidental misfostunes, how inevitabie fo- 
ever, were ftill -attcoded with very apparent dif- , 
countenantt. x Clarendon. * 

In expectation -of the hour of judgment, he pa- 

«tiently bears all the difficulties of duty, and the 
difcountenanee he meets with from a wicked’ and 
prophane world, Rogers, 

Discou'nrenancer.n.f/. [from difcoan- 

© penance.) Onc that difcourages by cold : 
treatment; one that deprefies by yn- 
friendly regard, 

Rumours of fcandal and murmurs againft the 
king, and his government, taxed him for a great 
tazer of his people, and difcountenancer of his no- 
bility. : Bacon, 

To DISCOURAGE. v. a, [décourager, - 
Fr. dis and courage. ] 

1. To deprefs ; to deprive of confidence ; 
to dejett ; to daftardize. 

I might neither encourage the rebels infolence, 
nor difcowrags the proceftants loyalty and patience. 

: King Charles. » 

The 


t 


DIS 


The apoftle with great zeal difcourages ton un- 

realonable a prefuniption. Regers. 

2. To deter ; to fright from any attempt : 
with from before the thing. : 

Wherefore difecurage yethe heart of the children 
of Ursel frem going aver into the laud ? 

Numbers. 
3. It is irregularly ufed by Temple with 
to before the following word. 

You may keep your teayty and your health, 
unless yeu deftroy them yourfelf, or difecurage 

` theni ta fay with you, by ufing them ill. Temple. 
Discouw'racer. n. f. [from difcourage.] 

One that impreffes diffidence and ter- 

rour. 

Mot men in years, as they are generally dif- 
cour agers of youth, are like old trees, which, being 
palt bearing themfelves, will fuffer no young plants 
to flourish beneath them. Pose. 

Discou’raGemMente 2. f. [from dijcon- 
rage.] 

t. The aét of deterring, or depreffing hope. 

z. Determent; that which deters from 

any thing: with from. 

Amongft other impediments of sny inventions, 
it is none of the meaneft difcouragerurts, that they 
are fo generally derided by comnion opinion. 

‘ Wilkin 

The books-read at fchools and colleges are full 
of incitements to virtue, and diccuragements from 


p Vice. Swift. 
3. The caufe of depreffion, or fear: with 
to, lefs properly. ` 


To things we would have them learn, the great 
and only difccuragement is, that they are called to 
them. Locke. 

DISCOURSE. x. J. [difcours, French ; 
difeurfas, Latin.] 
1. The aét of the underftanding, by which 


it palles from premifes to confequences. 
By realon of that original weaknefs in the in- 
ftruments, without which the underftanding part 
is not able in this world by difcourfe to work, the 
wery conceit of painfulnefs is a bridle to ftay us. 
Mucker, 
Sure he that made us with fuch large difeourfe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reafon 
To ruft in us unus’d. Shakefpeare. 
The act of the mind which conneéts propofi- 
tions, and deduceth conclufions from them, the 
{chools call difcowrfe ; and we fhall not mifeall it, 
if we name it reafon. Glanville. 


2. Converfation; mutual intercourfe of 


language ; talk. 
He waxeth wifer than him{clf, more by an hour's 
dijccurfe, than by a day's meditation. Bacon. 
In thy difcourfe, if thou defire to pleafe, 
All fuch is courteous, ufeful, new, or witty 5 
Ufefulnefs comes by labour, wit by eafe, 
Courtefy grows in court, news in the city. Herbert. 
The vanquifh'd party with the victors join’d,, 
Nor wanted feet difcourfe, the banquet of the 
mind. Dryden. 
3. Effufion of language ; fpeech. ‘ 
Topical and fuperficial arguments, of which 
there is ftore to be found on both fides, filling the 
head with variety of thoughts, and the mouth with 
copious difcourfe, ferve only to amufe the under- 
ftanding and entertain company. Locke, 
4. A treatife ; a differtation either written 
or uttered. : 
The difccurfe here is about ideas, which, he fays, 
are real things, and feen in God. Locke. 
Plutarch, in his difeourfe upon garrulity, com- 
« mends the fidelity of the companions of Ulyffes. 
Pope's Ody ffey. 
To Discou’rse. v.n. [from the noun} 
1. Toconverfe; to talk; to relate, 
How wert thou handled, Being prifoner ? 
Dijur je, I pr’ythee, on this turrce's tope Shake. 


DIS 


Of various things difrourfing as he pafs'd, 
Anchifes hither berds. r Dryden, 
2. To treat upon ina folemn or fet manner. 
The general maxims we are difcourfing of are not 
-known to children, ideots, and a great part of 
mankind. „Locke. 
3. To reafon; to pafs from premifes to 
confequences. 
And yet the pnw'rs of her difcourfing thoughts, 
From the ¢olleétion is a diverfe thing. Davies 
Brutes do want that quick difcourfirg power. 
Davies. 
To Discovu’rse. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
To treat of; to talk over; to difcnfs. 
Go with ua into the ahbey here, F 
And let us there at large difcourfe our fortunes. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Discovu’rser. n. f. [from difcourfe. 


1. A fpeaker ; an haranguer. 
The traé of every thing 
Would by a good difcourfer lofe fome life, 
Which aétion’s felf was tongue to.  Shake/prare, 

z. A writet on any fubjeét ; a diflertator. 

Philologers and critical difcourfers, who look be- 
yond the obvious exteriors of things, will not be 
angry at our narrower explorations. ` Brown. 

But it feems to me, that fuch difourfers do rea- 
fon upon fhort views, and a very moderate compafs 
of thought. Swift. 

Discou’rsive. adj. [from difcourfe.] 

1. Pafling by intermediate fteps from pre- 
mifes to confequences. ` 

The foul 
Realon receives, and reafon is her beings 
Difcourfive, or intuitive; dlfcourfe 
Ts ofteft yuurs, the latter is mo# ours. Milton. 

2. Containing dialogue ; interlocutory. 

Theepic is every where interlaced with dialogue, 
or difecurfive feenes. ` Dryden on Dramatic Podfy. 

Discou rreous. adj. [dis and courteous.] 
Uncivil; uncomplaifant; defective in 
good manners. 

He refolvedtounhorfe the firft difcourteous knight 
he fhould mect. Motieux’s Don Quixote. 

Discou'rresy. 2. f. [dis and courtefy.] 
Incivility ; rudenefs; a&t of difrefped. 

As if chearfulnefs had been tedioufnets, and 
good entertainment had been turned to difcourte/y, 
he would ever get himfelf alone. Sidney. 

Be calm fn arguing ; for fiercenefs makes 
Error a fault, and truth difeourte/y. Herbert. 

“He made me vifits, maundering as if I had dane 
him a difcourte/y. Wifeman. 

Discov RTEOYSLY. adv. [from difcour- 
teous.) Uncivilly ; radely. 

Di'scous. adj. [from diftus, Lat.] Broad; 
flat; wide. Ufed by botanilts ro dénote 
the middle, plain, and flat part of fome 
flowers, fuch as the flos folis, Fe 

: Quincy. 
DISCREDIT, «. f. [décrediter, French. ] 
Ignominy ; reproach; lower degree ot 
infamy ; difgrace ; imputation of a fault. 
Had i been the finder-out of this fecret, it would 
not have rclifhed among my other diferedits.-Skak. 
Jdlers will ever live like rogues, and not fall to 
work, but be Jazy, and then certify over their 
country to the diferedi of a plantation. Bacen. 
That they nay quit their morais without any 
diferedit to their intellectuals, they fty to feveral 
ftaley trite, pitiful objections and cavils. South. 
‘Tis the duty of every chriftian to be concerned 
for the reputation or diferedit his life may bring on 
his profeflion. Rogers. 

Alas, the {mall diferedit of a bribe s 
Scarce hurts the lawyer, bat undoes the feribe. 


Pope. 

To Discre’pit. v. a. [déerediter, Syl 
1. To deprive of credibility ; to make not 
trufted, - 


° 


TA 


DIS 


He had framed to himfelf many deceiving prse 
mifes of life, which] have diferedited ta him, 2na 
now is he refolved to die. Shake/peare. 

. To difgrace ; to bring reproach upon ; 
to thame ; to make lefs reputable or ho- 


nourable. 

You had left unfeen a wonderful piece of work, 
which not to have been blet withal, would hava 
difcredited you. Shakefpeares. 

He is commended that makes a faving voyages 
a d leat diferedits nis travels, who returns the fame 
man he went. Wotton. 

He, like a privileg’d fpy, whom nothing can ` 
Diredi, libels now “gainfteach great man. Denne. 

Refieét how glorious it would be to appear in 
countenance of difcredited duty, and by example of 
piety revive the declining {pirit of religion. Rogers. 

Without care our beft actions will lofe much of 
their influence, and our virtues will be often difere- 
disd with the appearance of evil. Rogers. 

3. To diftrnft ; not to credit ; not to hold 
certain. 

DISCREET. adj. [diferet, French.] 

I. Pradent; circumipect ; cautions; fo- 
ber; not’ rath; not precipitant; not 
carelefs ; not hardily adventurous. 

Honeft, diferect, quiet, and godly learned men, 


Ld 


will not be withdrawn by you. Whizgifte. 
Lels fearful than difercer, 

You love the fundamental part of ftate, 

More than you doubt the charge of "t.  Skake/pe 


To elder years to be difcrees and grave, 
Then to.old age maturity the gave. Derbarte 
ft is the difereer man, not the witty, nor che 
learned, nor the brave, whe guides the converfationy 
and gives meatures to fociety. Addifon's Spee. 
2. Modeft ; not_forward. Not well aw- 
thorifed. 
Dear youth, by fortune favour’d, but by love, 
Alas! not favour'd lefs, be Rill as now 
Diferect. Themf. x. 
Discree ris. adv, [from difcreet.| Pru- 
dently ; cautioufly ; circum{peétly. 
Poets lofe half the praife they fhould have got, . 
Could it be known what they difcreerly blot. Waller. 
The laboor of obedience, loyalty, and fubjeétion, 
is no more but for a man honeftly and difcreetly ta 
fir fill. South. 
Profit {prings from husks difereetiyus'd. Philipi. 
The dulleft brain, if gently ftirr’d, 
Perhaps may waken to a humming bird ; 
The moft reclufe, difereetly open'd, find 
Congenial obje& in the cockle kind. Pope's Dun. 
Discreetness. nof. [from difereet.} 
The quality of being difcreet; difere- 
tion. s 


DI’SCREPANCE. 2./. [diferepantia, La- 
tin.] Difference; contraricty ; dif- 
agreement. 

Diverfity of education, and diferepancy of thofe 
principles wherewith men are at firit imbucd, and 
wherein all our after reafonings are founded. 
es Lard Digby to K. Dighye 

Di'screpant. adj. [diferepans, Latin.} 
Different ; difagreeing ; contrary. 

To Discrere. w. a. [difcretus, Latin} 
To feparate ; to difcontiuue. 

As for its diaphancity, it enjoyeth that mof 
eminently ; as~having its earthly and falinous parts 
fo exaQly refolved, that its body is left imparousy 
and not difersted by atomical terminations. Brown. 

Discrete. adj. [diferetus, Larin.) 

1. Diftiné; disjoined ; not continuous. 

Diferete quantity, or different individuals, are 
meafured by number, without any breaking conti- 
nuity 3; that is, in things that have continuity, as 
continued quantity and motion. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Disjunive ; as, J refign my life, but 
net my Lonour, is a diferer: propolition. 

. 6 


3. Difcrete 


DIS 


3. Diferete Proportion is when the ratio be- 
tween ‘two pairs of numbers or qnanti- 
ties is the fame; but there is not the 
fame proportion between all the four: 
thus, 6:3 : 13a Harris. 

Discre’rion. n. f. [from diferetio, Lat.] 

1. Prudence ; knowledge to govern or di- 
reé&t one’s felf; fill; wife management. 

Nothing then was further thought upon for the 
manner of goveraing; but all permitted unto their 
wifdom and diferetiaa which were to rule. Hooker. 

Aknite may be taken away from a child, with- 
out depriving them of the benefits thereof which 
have years and diferetion to ufe it. Hooker. 

Tt is not good thae children fhould know any 
wickednefs: old folks have diferctior, and know 
the world. - Shakefpcare. 

All this was order'd by the good difercticn 
Of the right reverend cardinal of York. 

Shakelpeare’s Herry VIIL 

The pleafure of commanding our paffions is to 
be preferred before any {enfual pleafure ; becaufe it 
is the pleafure of wifdam and difcretion, Tilletfen. 

But care in poetry muft Rill be had, 

Tt afks difcretion ev’n ia running mad. Pope. 

There is no talent fo ufeful towards rifing in the 
world, or which puts men more out of the reach of 
fortune, than difcretion, a fpecies of lower pru- 
dence. Swift. 

z. Liberty of aéting at pleafure ; uncon- 
trolled and unconditional power: as, 
he furrenders at diferetion ; thatis, with- 
out ftipulation. 


Discretionary. ad. [from diftretion.] 

Left at large ; unlimited ; unreftrained. 

A deacon may have a difpenfation for entering 

into orders before he is twenty-three years of age 5 

and it is diferetionary in the bifhop to admit him to 

that order at what time he thinks fit- 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

The major being a perfon of confummate expe- 
rience, was invefted with a difcretionary power. 

Tatler. 

Discre’tive. adj. [diferetus, Latin.] 

3. [In logick.] Diferetive propofitions are 
fuch wherein various, and feemingly op- 
pofite, judgments are made, whofe va- 
riety or diftin€tion is noted by the par- 
ticles but, though, yet, &c. as, travellers 
may change their climate, but not their 
temper ; Fob was patient, though his grief 
avas great. Watts. 

2. [In grammar.] ° Difererive diftingtions 
are fuch as imply oppofition ; as, not a 
man, but a beaff. 

DiscriminaBee. ad. {from diftrimi- 
nate.) Diftinguifhable by outward marks 
Or tokens. Dia. 

To DISCRIMINATE. w. a. [diftrimino, 
Latin.] 

1. To mark with notes of ‘difference ; to 
diftinguith by certain tokens from an- 
other. 

Oy ftera, and cockles, ard mufcles, which move 
not, have no diferiminate fexe Baron's Nat. Hit. 
There are three forts of it differing in finenefs 


from each other, and difcriminated by the natives |. 
by three pecoliar names. aim ; 
t by 


The right hand is difcriminated from the le 
a natural, neceffary, and never to be confounded 
diftinction. South. 
Although the features of his countenance be no 
reafon of obedience, yet they may ferve to diferi- 
mirate him from any other perfon, whom fhe is not 
wo obty. Stilling lect. 
There may be ways of diferiminating the voice ; 
as by acutenefs and gravity, the feveral degrees of 
xjGiag and falling from ons tone or note toanother. 
Hilder. 


DIS 


2. To fele& or feparate from others. 

You owe little lefs for what you are not, than 
for what you are, to that difcriminating mercy, to 
which alone you owe your exemption trom mife- 
rics. Boyle, 

Discrrminateness. nf. [from dicri- 
minate.) Diftinétnefs; marked differ- 
ence. Dia. 

Discrimination. 2. f- [from diferi- 
minatio, Latin.] 

1. The ftate of being diftinguifhed from 
other perfons or things. 

There is a reverence to be fhewed them on the 
account of their diferiminasion from other places, 
and feparation for facred fes. Stillingfleet. 

2. The aét of diftinguifhing one from an- 
other; diftinétion; difference put. 

A fatire thould expofe nothing but what is cor- 
rigible; and make a due difcrimination betwcen 
thofe that are, and thofe who are nat, the proper 
objects of it. Addifen's Speétator. 

By that prudent difcrimination made between the 
offenders of different degrees, he obliges thofe 
whom he has diftinguifhed as objects of mercy. 

Addifon's Freebolder. 

3. The marks of diftinétion. 

Take heed of abetting any factions, or applying 
any publick difcriminations in matters of religion. 

King Charles. 

Letters arife from the firit original difcriztina- 
tions of voice, by way of articulation, whereby the 
ear is able to judge and obferve the differences of 
vocal founds, Holder. 

DISCRIMINATIVE. adj. [from difcrims- 
nate.) ` 2 

1. That which makes the mark of diftinc- 
tion; charatteriftical. 

The only ftanding teft, and difcriminative cha- 
racteriftick of any metal or mineral, muft be 
fought for in the conftituent matter of it. Woodw. 

2. That which obferves diftinGion. 

Difcriminative Providence knew before the na- 
ture and courfe of all things. 

Mores Antidote againft Atkeifm. 

Diser minous. adj. [from difcrimen, 
Latin.] Dangerous ; hazardous. Not 
ufual. 

Any kind of fpitting of blood imports a very 
diferiminous fate, unlefs it happens upon the gap- 
ing of a vein opened by a plethory. 

Hervey on Confumptiont. 

Discu’sitory. adj. [difcubitorius, Lat.) 
Fitted to the pofture of leaning. 

After-bathing they retired to bed, and refrefhed 
themfelves with a repaft ; and fo that cuftom, by 

grees, changed their cubiculary beds into difeu- 
bitory. . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Discu’mnency. 2. f. [difcumbens, Lat.) 
The aét of leaning at meat, after the 
ancient manner. 

The Greeks and Romans ufed the cuftom of 
difcumbency at. meals, which was upon their left 
fide ; for fo their right hand was free and ready for 
all fervice. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Discu'mMBER. v. a. [dis and cumber.] 
To difengage from any troublefome 
weight ; todifengage from impediment. 

His limbs difeumber‘d uf the clinging vef, 

He binds the facred cin¢ture round his breaft. 
t Pope's Odyffey. 

To Discu’re. v.a. [decouvrir, French. 
To difcover; to reveal. A word per- 
haps peculiar to Spenfer. 

1 will, if pleaf you it difeure, affay À 
To eafe you of that ill. Fairy Querre 

DISCURSIVE. adj. [difturfif, French, 
from difcurrc, Latin.} 

1. Moving here and there; roving ; de- 
folsory. 


© lents and difeutients. 


To DISDA'IN. v. a. (dédaigner, French.] 


+ 


DI'S- 


Some noifes help fleep; as the blowing of the 
wind, and the trickling of water: they move a 
, gentle attention ; and whatfoever moyeth attention, 
without too much labour, ftilleth the natural and 
difcurfive motion of the fpirits. _ Bacon 
2. Proceeding by regular gradation from 
premifes to confeqnences ; argumenta- 
tive. This is fometimes, perhaps not 
improperly, written di/courfrve.? 

There is a fanétity of foul and body, of more 
efficacy for the receiving of divine truths, than the 
gieateft pretences to difeurfive demonftration. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 

There hath been much difpute touching the 
knowledge of brutes, whether they have a kiad of 
difcurfive faculty, which fome call reafon. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Discu’rsivety. adv. {from difcurfive.} 
By due gradation of argument. - 

We have a principle within, whereby we think, 
and we know we think; whereby we do difcur- 
Jively, and by way of ratiocination, deduce one 
thing from another. Hale. 

Discu’rsory. adj. [difeurfor, Latin.] 
Argumental ; rational. ~ 

DISCUS. n. J- [Latin.] A quoit; a 
heavy piece of iron thrown in the an- 
cient fports. 

From Elatreus’ trong arm the diftus flies, 
And fings with unmatch'd force along the fies. 


Pepe's Ody fey. 
To DISCUSS. v. a. [difeutio, difcuffjun, 
Latin.] 4 
1. To examine; to ventilate; to clear by 
difquifition. 


We are to difeufs only thofe general exceptions 
which have been taken. 
His ufage waa to commit the difenfing of caufes 
privately to certain perfons learned in the laws. 
Ayliffe’s Parergons 
This knotty point fhould you and I difcufs, 
Or tell a tale? s Pepee- 
2. To difperfe: commonly applied to~a. 
humour or fwelling. 
Many arts were ufed to difcufs the beginnings of 
new affection. > Wottone« 
3. To break to pieces.. 
Confider the threefuld effect of Jupiter’ trifullky, . 
to burn, difeufs, and terebrate. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Discu’sser. 2. fa [from difcu/t.] He that: 
difcuffes; an examiner.. 
Discu’ssion. n. fe [from difcufs.] 
1. Difquifition ; examination‘; ventila-- 
tion of a queltion. : 
Truth cannot be found without fome labour and: 
intention of the mind, and the thoughts dwelling. 
a confiderable time upon the furvey and difcuffion vf 


each particular,- South. - 
Various difcuffions tear our heated brain : 

Opinions often turn; fill doubts remain; 

And who indulges thought, inereafes pain. Prior 


2. [In furgery.] Di/cufftex or. refolution is» 
nothing elfe but breathing ont the ha- 
mours by infenfible tranfpiration. ifem.. 


Discu’ssive. adj. (from dierf. ] Having: 


the power to difcufs* or: cifperfe - awy» 
noxious - matter; 


Discu’'rient..m fo (difeutiens, Latini]! 
, A medicine that has power to repel! or, 


drive back the matter of tumours in the’ 
blood.. It fometimes means the fame as’ 
carminatives ' Quincy. 

The fwellings arifing from thefe require to be 


treated, in their beginning, with moderate repel- 
Wifiman. 


To feorn; to confider as unworthy of 
one’s character. : 
g Fher 


Hi coker» >) 


DIS 


There is nothing fo great, which I will-feat to 
do for you; nor nothing fo {mall, which 1 will 
difdain to do for you. Sidney. 

They do difdain us much beyond our thoughts, 

, Which makes me fweat with wrath. Statefprare. 

What fafe and nicely 1 might well delay 

By rule of knighthood, 1 difdain and Spurn. Shak. 

Tell him, Cato 4 - 

Difdairs a life which be has power to offer. Addif. 

Dispa‘in. xf. [/degno, Ital.] Contempt; 

icorn ; contemptuous anger ; indigna- 
tion. 

Children being haughty, 
want of nurture, de ftain he nobility of their kin- 
drċd. Ecerlus. 

But againft you, ye Greeks, ye coward train, 
Gods! how my foul is mov’d with juft difdain I 

Pope's Odyfiy. 

Dispa‘tnrut. adj. [difdain and full.) 

Contemptuous ; hanghtily fcornful ; in- 
dignant. a 

There will come a time when three words, ut: 
„tered with charity and meeknefs, tha]! receive a far 
more bleffed reward, than three thoufand volumes, 
written with difdainful tharpnefs of wite Hooker. 

The queen is obitinate, 1 
-Stubborn to juftice, apt t° accufe it, 
Difdainful to be tried by `t. P 
Seek through this grove 5 ` 
_ A feet Athenian Jady is in love 
With a difdainful youth: anoint his eyes 5 
But do it when the next thing he-efpies 
Shall be the Jadys | s Shakefpeare. 

But thofe I can accufe, I can forgive: 

„By ray difdainfal Glence let them live, Dryden. 

The difdainful fou) came ruhing ere the 

wound. ‘ Dryden. 


-Dispa’ineutty. adv. [from difdatnful.] 
Contemptnoufly ; with haughty {corn ;" 
with indignation. 1g 

Either greet him not, 

Or elfe difdainfully, which hall take him more. 

p _ \ Sbøkefpeare. 

Te is nat to infult and domineer, to look difdain- 

fully, and revile imperioufly, that procures eftcem 

+ from any one. South. 

Dispaineuuness. a. f.°[ from difdain- 

fil.) Contempt 5 contemptnouinefs ; 
hanghty fcorn. 


Can I Torger, when they in prifon placing her, | 
With fwelling heart, in fpite and duc difdainfulnefs, 
She lay for dead, till 1 help’d with unlacing s 

Sidney. 

_ A proud difdainfulnefs of otber men. tern, 

DISEASE. 2. j. [dis and.ea/e.] Diftem- 

per; malady; ficknefs; morbid ftate. 
What’s the dijeafe he means ? 

— Tis call'dthe evil. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

And Afa, in the thirty and ninth year of his 
reign, was difeafed in his feet, and his difeafe was 
excceding great; and in his difeafe he fought not to 
the Lord, but to the phyficians, Chron. 

It is idle to propefe remedies before we are af- 
fured of the difeaje).or to be in pain till we are con- 
vinced of the danger. 

Swwift's ProjeG fer the Advancement, of Religion. 
Intempzrance 
In meatsand drinks, which iis the earth fhall bring 
Difeafes dire. Milton. 
Then wafteful forth 

Walks the dire pow'r of pettilent difcafe. 

i Thomfons Summer. 
‘To Disease. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To afi& with difeafe ; to torment with 


pain or ficknefs; to make morbid; to 


Anfect. 
i We are all difeafed, 
And with our furfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourfelves into a burning fever. Shak. 
Flatt’rers yet wear filk, drink wine, lie foft, 
Hog their difeas'd perfumes, and have forgot « 
That ever Timon was. 5 Shakepeare. 


s 


through difdain and 


Shakefpearé. 


2 


Dissa‘seoness. v. fi [from dijeafed.] 


Dise’pcep. aaj. (dis and edge.] Blunte 


To DiseEMBARK. v. @ [dis and embark,] 


| on land. 


DIS. 


Let her alone; lady : as fne is now, fhe vill but 


difeal our better mirth. Sbakelpeare. 
He way dittafed in his feet. f Kings. 


A lazar-houle it feem'd, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all difeas‘d, al) maladies 
Of ghaftly palm, or racking, tortures | Milsons 
. To put to pain ; to pain; to'make un- 
ealy. nl j 

Thovgh great light be infufferable to our eyes, 
yet the highe® degree of ‘darknefs does not at all 
difeafe them, ` Locke. 


Sicknefs ; morbidnefs ; the fate of being 
difeafed. 
"This is a reftoration ta fome former ftate ; not 
that ftate of indigency and difeafedne/s. 
à - | Burrets a a 


obtunded ; dulled. ; 
I grieve myfelf 

To think, when thou fhalt be difedg’d by her 

Whom now thou tir’t on, how thy memory 

Will then be pang'd by me.  Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


To. carry ro land. 

I muft unto the road, to difanbark e : 
Some.necefariese Shake/p. Tavo Gent. of Ferona. 
o DISEMBARK. vw. ne To land; tago 


p 


There difembarking on the green fea-fide, 
We Jandour cattle, and the fpoil divide. Pope's Od. 


To DisemBrT Ter. V. a [dis and embit- 


ter.] ‘To fweeten ; to free from bitter- 
nefs; to clear from acrimony: an un- 
ufual word. 

Encourage fuch innocent ampfements as may 
difembitrer the mindsof men, and make them mu~ 


tually rejoice in the fame agreeable fatisfactions. 
i Addifon’s Freebolder. 


Disemso’piep. adj. [dis and embodied.) 


Divefted of the body. 


To DisEMBO'GUE. V.a. [difemboucher, old 


French. Skinner.) ‘To pour out at the 
on 


month of a rjver ; to vent. 

4 Rivers i 

In ample oceans difembogu’d, or loft, Dryd. Ovid. 
Rolling down, the ftecp Timavus raves, 

And throug nine channels difembogues his waves. 

- Addifon. 

To Disemno’cur.v. s, To gain a vent; 

to flow. 

By eminences placed up and down the globe, the 
rivers make innumerable turnings and windings, 
and at laft’ difembogue in feveral mouths into the 
fea, Cheyne. 

DiseMBowELLED. participial adj. [dis 
and embowel.] Taken from out the bow- 
els. 

So her difembowell’d web 

Arachne in a ball or kitchen fpreads, è 

Obvious to vagrant flies. Philipse 

To DISEMBRO'IL. V,a. [debouiller, Fr.) 
To difentangle ; to free from perplex- 
ity ; to reduce from confufion. 

Then earth from air, and feas from earth were 

driv’n, 
And groffer air funk from etherial heav’n ; 
Thus difembroil'd, they take their proper place. 
Dryden. 

The fyftem of his politicks is difembrcifed, and 
cleared of all thofe incoherences and independeot 
matters that are woven into this motley picce. 

Aikdifon’s Whig Examiner. 


To Disena‘’ere. w; a. [dis and enable.) 


To deprive of power; to difable ; to; 


fink into weaknefs ; to weaken. 

Now age has overtaken me; and want, a more 
infufterable evily through the change of the times, 
has wholly difinabied me, 


| aficep. ‘* 


ji Dim night had difencundber'd heavn. 
t The church of St. Juftina, dcfigned by Palladio, 


© Dryden. i 


DIS 


To DIsEN CHANT! v. a. {disand enchant.} 


To free from the force of`an enchant- 
ment; to deliver from the power of 
charms or fpells. k 
Alas! let your owo brain difenchant you. Sidra. 
ı Mute, foop thy difenchanted wingitostruthe 
r p . Dexbam. 
Hafle to thy work ; a noble ftroke or two 
Ends all the charms, and difenchants the grove. 
Drydere 


To Disencu'maer. v. a. [dis and en- 


cara] 

1. To difcharge from encumbrances; to 
free from clogs and, impediments ; to 
difburthen ; to exqnerate. 

It.vill need the atual intention, the particular 
firefs and saplemion of the whole foul, to difen- 
cumber and fet it free, to scour off its ruft, and re- 
move thofe hindrances which would otherwife clog 
and check the freedom of its operations. Spratt. 

The difencumber'd foul 
Flew off, and left behind the clouds and ftarry pole. 
Dryder 

Dreams look like the amufements of the foul, 
| when the is difexcumber’d of her machine j her 

fports and recreations, when fhe has laid her charge 
| i A Spe&ator. 
z. To free’ from obfirnction of any kind. 
Miler. 


is the moft handfome, luminous, difencumbered 
building in the infide, that I have ever feen. 
Addifon on Italy, 


Disencu’MBRance, x. f. [from the 


verb.] Freedom from encumbrance and 
obftrnction, 

There are many who make a figure below what 
their fortune or merit entitles them to, out of 


ı mere choice, and an elegant defire of eafe and dif- 


encumbrances Spetiatore 
To Disenca’ce. v. a. [dis and exgage.] 
1. To feparate from any thing with which 
“it is in union. 4 
Some others, being very light, would float up 
and down a good while, before they could wholly 
difengage themfelvesand defcend. Burnet’s Theory. 

2. To difentangle; to clear from impe- 
diments or difficulties, 

From civil broils he did us difengage ; 

Found nobler objects for our martial rage. Wallere 

In the next paragraph, 1 found my author pretty 
well difingaged from quotations. Atterbury. 

3. To withdraw, applicd to the affection ; 
to wean; to abftract the mind. 

Jt is requifite thar we fhould acquaint ourftives 
with God, that we fhould frequently difeegage our 
hearts from earthly purfuits. Atterbury. 

Theconfideration tbat thauld difengageour fond- 
nefs from worldly things, is, that they are uncer- 
tain in their foundation ; fading, tranfient, and 
corruptible in their nature. Rogers. 

4. To free from any powerful detention. 

When our mind's eyes are difengag'd and free, ~ 

| They clearer, farther, and diftin@ly fee. Drnbanr. 

5. To releafe from an obligation. 

Yo Disenca’ce. v. x. To fet one’s felf 
free from; to withdraw one’s affections 
from. ea 

Providence gives us notice, by fenfible declen- 
fions, that we may difengage from the world by de- 
grees. Collier on Though:. 

Disenca’onn. participial adj. [from dif- 
engage. | 

1. Disjoined ; difeatangled. 

2. Vacant; at leifure; not fixed down to 
any particular obje&t of attention. 

3. ‘Releafed from obligation. 

Disenca’cepness.x./. {from di/engage.] 

The quality of being difengaged ; va- 

R cuity 


cy 
` 


DIS 


ISESTIMATION. #, fe [dis and æfina- 
tio, Lat.] Difrefpeét ; difefleem. ~ Dig. 
Disra’vour. z. f. [dis and favour.) 

1. Difeountenauce ; uupropitious regard ; 
unfavourable afpect ;. unfavourable cir- 
cumftanee, 

2. A fate of un 


DIS 


Cuity of attention; freedom from an 
preiling buGnefs ; disjun¢tion, 
Distnca’cement.z./. [from difengage.] 
1. Releafe from any engagement, or obli- 
gation. >, 
2. Freedom of attention ; vacancy. 
To Disenra nGie. ws a. [dis and en- 
tangle] A ` 
1. To unfold or Idofe the parts of any 
thing interwoven with one another. 
« Though in concretions particles fo entangle one 
another, that they cannot in a fhort time clear 
themfelvesyyet they do inceilantty ttrive to difen- 
tangle themfelvcs, and get away. — Boyle. 
2.To fet free from impediments ; to dif- 
embroil; to clear from perplexity or 
difficulty. T 
*Tjli they could find fome expedient to explicate 
and difentangle themfelves nuttof this labyrinth, 
they made no advance towards fupplying their ar- 
` mies. Clarendon. 
The welfare of their fouls requires a better judg- 
ment than their own, either to guide them in their 


duty, or to difentargle them from 4 temptation. 
, ‘ South. 


yjD 


gracioufnefs or unaccepta- 
blenefs ; a-ftate in which one is not fa- 
voured. , p 
While free from facrilege, he was at peace, as it 
were, with God and man; but after his facrilege 
he was in disfavour with both. Spelmar. 
3- Want of beauty. Dig. 
Yo Disra‘vour. w. a. [from the noun. ] 
Todifcountenance ; to withhold or with- 
draw kindnefs. - - ` 
Might not thofe of higher rank, and nearer ac- 
cefs to her majefty, reccive her own commands, 
and be countenanced or disfavoured according as 
they obey? Swift. 
ISFAVOURER. 7. fe [from dispavour.} 
Difcouutenancer ; not a favourer. 
Tc was verily thought, that had it not been for 
four great disfavourers of that voyage, the enter- 
prize had fucceeded. Bacon. 


. To difengage ; to feparate. = 2 Seo 
a Neither a God himfelf be otherwife under- paee r n.. [from disfigure.] 
ftood by us than aa a mind fres and difentanpled | L- € actor aisnguring. , 


2. The ftate of being disfigured, 

3. Deformity. 

To DisFr’cure. v, a. [dis and Jfigure.] 
To change any thing to a worfe form ; 
to deform ; to mangle. : 

You are but as a torm in wax i 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. Skakefpeare. 
In this the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form Is much disfigured. Shakefp. 
Abject is their punithment, 
Disfiguring not God's likenefs, but their own, 
Or, if his likenefs, by themlelves defze’d. Afilton, 
Uriel, on the Affyrian mount, 
Saw him disfigur'd, more than could befal 
Spirit of happy fort. Milton. 

A nofe flatter, or a mouth wider, could have 
confifted, as well as the ret of his figure, with 
fuch a foul and fuch parts as made him, disfigured 
as he was, capable to be a dignitary in the church. 

Locke. 

Nor would his flaughter’d army now have lain 
On Aftick’s fanda, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 

Addifen's Cato. 

His long abfence, and travels which had disf- 
gured him, made him altogether unknown, 

. Broome on Epic Poetry. 

Disri’Guremenr. x./. [from disfigure.] 
Defacement of beauty ; change of a 
better form to a worfe. 

The disfigurement that travel or ficknefs has be- 
ftowed upon him, ja not thought great by the lady 
of the ifle. Suckling. 

And they, fo perfect is their mifery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
Miltn's Comus, 

To Disro’rtst. v.a. [disand fore.) To 
reduce land from the privileges of a fo- 
reft to the ftate of common land, 

To Disrra’neutse. wv. a. [dis and fran- 
chife.) To deprive of priviléges or im- 
munities, 


from al! corporea! mixtures. Stilling fleet. 

To Disenre’ree. v. a. [dis and enterrer, 

- French.] To unbury ;'to take out of the 
grave. 

Though the blindnefs of fome fanaticks have 
favaged on the bodies of the dead, and have been 
fo injurious unto worms as to difenterre the bodies 
of the deceafed, yet had they therein no delign 
upon the foul. Brezon's Vulgar Errours. 

To DisENTHRA L. u. a. [dis and enthral.] 
To fet free; to reftore to liberty ; to 
refcue from flavery. 

But God my fou) fall difexthral; 

For I apon his name will call. Sandys. 

If religion were falfe, bad men would fet the 
utmoit force of their reafon on work to difebver 
that falfity, and thereby difentbral them{elves. 

South. 

Yo DISENTHRO'NE. v. a. [dis and en- 
throne.| To depofe from fovereignty ; 
to dethrone. 1 

Either to difentbrone the king of heav’a 
We war, if war be beft ; or to regain 
Our own right loft. Ailton. 

To Disentra’nce. v. a. [dis and en- 
trance.) ‘Yo awaken from a trance, or 
„deep leep 

Ralpho, by this time difentranc'd, 

Upon his bum himfelf advane'd. 

To Disesro’use. v. a. [dis and e/pou/e. 
To feparate after faith plighted. 

Such was the rage 

Of Turnns, for Lavinia o EA Alten. 

Diseste’eu. n.f. [dis an oftcem.} Slight 
regard; a difregard more moderate than 

“contempt. 
' When any one, by mifcarriage, 
efleem, he will fall under negleé&t and 


Hudibras. 


J 


falls into dif- 
contempt. 
Locke. 
To Diseste’em. v, a. [from the noun. J 
To regard flightly ; to confider with a 
flight degree of contempt. 


Should Mars fee't, DISFRA'NCHISEMENT. nf. [from di- 

‘That horrid hurrier of men, or the that betters him, Sranchife.] The a& of deprivi ng of pri- 

Minerva, never fo incens'd, they could not dif- vileges. Dia. 
cflecm. Chapman. 


To DISFU'RNISH. v. 
To deprive ; to unfurnith ; to firi 
My riches are thefe poor habilintents, 
Ofwhich, if you ould here disfurnifo me, - 
, You take the fum and fub{tance that Ihave. Shak, 


But if thie facred gift you difefteem, a [dis and Surai] 
‘Then cruel plagues fhall fall on Priam’s fate. 

Denbam. 

J would not be thought to difefleem or diffuade 

the ftudy of natures Locke. 


Vou. I 


DIS 


He cuek notdisfurni/b that country either of fe 
great a commander, ox uf the wonted garrifons: 

Knolles’ Hiftory. 

To Dtsca’rnisu.. a, [dis and garni] 

1. To ftrip of ornaments. DE.. 


2. To take guns from a fortrefs. ` 
To Discro’riry. v, a. [dis and glorify. ] 
To deprive of glory; to treat with in- 
dignity. 4 
So Dagon fhall be magnified, and God, 
Befides whom is‘no god, compar’d with idols, 
Difglerified, blafphein'd, and had in fcorn. Milton.” 
To Disco’rce. v. a, [degorger, Fr. from 
gorge, the throat. J Í 
1. To difcharge by the mouth 
out; to vomit. B a 
50, fo, thou common dog, didft thou difeorge 
Thy glutton bofom of the royal Richard $. ~ 
And now thou woulditeat thy dead vomit up. 
Shakefpeares 
From the diftant thore they loudly laught, 
To fee his heaving breat difgorge the briny draught, 
Dry dens 


3 


to fpew ~ 


z. 'To pour out with violence, 
All th? emboffed fores and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot haft caught, 
Would thou difgorge into the general world ? 
- Shakefpearte 
The deep drawing barks do there difgorge À 
Their warlike fraughtage. Sbakefpeares 
They move along the banks : 
Of four infernal rivers, that difgorge 
Tuto the burning lake their baleful ffreams. Mikron. 
Countries much annoyed with earthquakes, have 
volcanoes ; and thefe are conftantly all in flames, . 
whenever any earthquake happens; they aifporging 
that fire which was the caufe of the difafter. 5 


Derbam, 
Discra’ce. x. f [difgrace, Fr.}. f 
1. State of being out of favour. 
Z. State of ignominy ; difhonour; fate of - 
thame, d 
Like a dull a&or, now 
I have forgot my part, and Iam out 
Even to a full difgrace. 
Poetry, however cenfured 
the higheft ftage of honour to the lowett flair of 
difgrace. Peachame 
3. Ac of unkindnefs. Obfolete, 3 


To fuch bondage he was for fo many courfes tied 
by her, whofe difpraces to him were graced by her 


Shakefpeare. 
» is not fallen from 


excellence. Sidney. 
4. Caufe of thame. 

And is it nota foul difzrace, ' 

To lofe the bolt{prit of thy face ? Baynard. 


And he whofe affluence difdain’d a place, 
Brib'd by a title, makes it a diferace. Broa. 
To Discra’ce. v. a. [from the nouni] 
1. To bring a reproach upon; to difho- 
nour, as an agent. 

We may not foin any one fpecial kind admire 
her, that we difgrace her in any other; but let afl 
her ways be according unto their place and degree 
adored. Hookera 

Men's paffions will carry them far in milrepre- 
fenting an opinion which they have a mind to dif- 
grace. Burnt. 

2. To bring to thame, as a canfe: as, bis, 
ignorance dilgraced bin. 
3. To put out of favour: as, 

was diferaced. b 
Discra'ceruL, adj. [difgrace and full.] 

Shameful; ignominians ; teproachful z 
procuring fhame. 

Mafters muft correét their fervants with gentle. 
nefs, prudence, and mercy 3 not with upbraiding 
and difgraceful language, but with fuch only as 
may exprefs and reprove the fault, and amend the 
perfon. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

3 Z Te 
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‘To retire behind their chariots, was as little dif- 

graceful then, as it is now to alight from one’s horfe 
. ina battle. . A p Pope. 
Discra’cerunry. adv. [from difgrace- 

Ju.J In difgrace ; with indignity ; ig- 

nominioufly. 

The fenate have caft you forth 

Difgracefully, tobe the common talc 

Of the whole city. Ben ‘Fonfen's Cataline. 
Discra‘ceruiness. x. f. [from di/grace- 

ful.) Ignominy. à 
Discra’cer. a. f. [from difgrace.] One 

that expofes to hame; one that caufes 

ignominy. 

. I bave given good advice to thofe infamous dif- 

Pracers of the fex and calling. Saif. 
Discra‘ctous. adj. [dis and gracious.) 

Unpleafing. ` 3 

I do fufpeet I have dore fome offence, 

That feems diferacicus in the city’s eye. Sbukelp. 
To DISGUISE. V. a. [deguifer, Fr. dis and 
guil.) 
1. To conceal by an unufual drefs. 
How might we di/guife him ? 
——Alas! 1 know not: there is no woman's 
gown big enough for him. 
Shakefpeara's Merry Wines of Windfor. 

Difgzis'd he came ; but thofe his children dear 

Their parent faon diicern’d through his difguifs. 
Milton. 
z. To hide by a counterfeit appearance ; 
to cloak by a falie shew: as, he difguifed 
his anger. 
3. To disfigure ; to change the form. 
They faw the faces, which too well they knew, 
Tkough then difewis'd in death, and fmear'd all 
over 
With filth obfcene, and dropping putrid gore. 
Dryden's 7Eneid. 
More duteous at her call, 
Than at Circean call the herd difguis'd., Milton. 

Ulyffes wakes, not knowing the place where he 
was; becaule Minerva made all things appear in a 
difguifed view. Pepe. 

4. To deform by liquor: a low term. 

T have juft left the right worfhipful, and his 
myrmidons, about a fneaker of five gallons : the 
whole magiftracy was pretty well difguifed before 1 
gave them the flip. Spe@ater. 

Discui’se. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A drefs contrived to conceal the perfon 
“that wears it. 

They generally a& ia a difeuife themfelves, and 
therefore miftake all outward {how and appearanees 
for hypocrify in others. Addifon. 

Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite find, 

The world may fearch in vain with all their eyes, 
But never penetrate through this di/gwife. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. A falfe appearance ; counterfeit how. 
Hence guilty joys, diftaftes, furmifes, 
Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits, difguifes. 
3. Diforder by drink. Í 
You fee we've burnt ous cheeks; and mine own 
tongue 
Splita what it fpeales: the wild di/gui/ hath almoft 
Antickt us. Sbakefp. Antony and Clepatra. 
Disour’sement. x. f [from difguife. } 
Drefs of concealment. 
Under that difguifement I thould find opportunity 
to reves! myfelí to the owner of my heart. Sidney. 
The marquis thought bet to difmafk his besrd, 
and told him, that he was going covertly to take 
a fecret view of the forwardnefs of his majefty's 
fleet: this did fomewhat handfamely heal the dif- 
guifement. Worten. 
Discut’ser, n. f. [from difuife.} 
1. One that puts on a difguije. 
I hoje he is grown more difengaged from his in- 
tentnefs on his own affairs, which is quite the re- 


Pope. 


DIS 


verfe to you, unlefs you are avery dextero us dif- 
guifer. Swi, 
2. One that conceals another by a difguife ; 
one that disfigures. 
Death's a great difguifer. Shakefpeare. 


DISGU'ST. 2./ [degout, French.] ’ 

1. Averfion of the palate from any thing. 

2. Ill humour; malevolence ; offence con- 
ceived, 

The manner of doing is of more confequence 
than the ching done, and upon that depends the 
Satisfaction or difguft wherewith it is received. 

Locke. 

Thence dark difguft and hatred, winding wiles, 

Coward deceit, and ruffian vi¢lence. TLhomfon. 

To Discu’st. v. a. [degouter, Fr. degufto, 
Latin.] 

1. To raife averfion in the ftomach; to 
diftatte, 

2. To ftrike with diflike ; to offend. It is 
varioufly conftruéted with ar or with, 

. 1f a man were difgufled at marriage, he would 
never recommend it to his friend. Aiterbury. 

Thofe unenlarged fouls are difeufed ‘vith the 
wonders which the microfeope has difcovered. 

Watts. 
3. To produce averfion : with from, 

What difgufie me from having to do with anfwer- 

jobbers, is, rhat they have no confcience. Swift. 
Diseu’stFut. adj. [ difguft and full. } 
Naufeous ; that which caufes averfion. 
I haye finiihed the moft difguffful talk that ever 
1 undeitook. Swift, 
DISH. 2. f. [oiyc, Sax. dyfe, Erfe ; diftus, 
Latin.] 
1. A broad wide veffel, 
ferved up at the table. 

Of theft be murders one; he boils the fleth, 
And lays the mangled morfels in a dif. Dryden. 

I faw among the ruins an old heathen altar, 
with this particularity in it, that it is hollowed 
like a dif at one eod 3 but it was not this ead, on 
which the facrifiee was laid. a Adldifon. 

2. A deep hollow veffel for liquid food. 

Who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 

His few books, or his beads, or maple-dif> 5 


= 
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Or do his grey hairs any violence ? Milton. 
A ladle for our filver dih - 
Js what I waat, is what ) with. Prior. 


3. The meat ferved in a difh; any parti- 
cular kind of food. i 
. Thavehere a dif of doves, that I would beftow 
upon your worfhip. — Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
Let `s kill hiar boldly, but not weathfully3 
Let's carve him as a cijp fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcafs fit for hounds. 
Shakefpeare’s Fulius Cafar. 
The contra& you pretend with that bafe wretch, 
One bred of alms and fofter’d with cold di/hes, 
With fcraps œ th’ court; it is ao contraét, none. 
Shakefpeare. 
*Tis not the meat, but ‘tis the appetite, 
Makes eating a delight ; 
Aad if I like one dib , 
More than another, that a pheafantis. Suckling. 
The earth would have beea deprived of a mott 
excellent and wholefome fare, and very many de- 
licious difbes that we have the ufe and benefit of, 
Wiodward. 
Many people would, with reafoa, prefer the 
griping of an hungry belly, to thofe difkes which 
are a feaft to others. Locke. 
4. A kind of meafure among the tinners. 
They meafure block-tin by the dif, which con- 
taineth a gallon. Corew. 
To Disx. v. a. [from the noun.] To ferve 
in a dith ; oto fend up to table, 
For confpiracy, 
J know not howit taftes, though it be dif'd 
For me to try. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 


DIS 


Disu-crour. n, f. [difa and clout] The 
cloth with which the maids rub their 
difhes. 

A difo-clut of Jaquenetta’s he wears next his 
heart for a favour. Sbhake/p. Love's Labour Loft. 

Send them up to their mafters with a dib-clout 
pinacd at their tails. Savift’s Direéfions co the Cook. 

Disu-wasuer. 2. f. [dih and wafer. ] 
The name of a bird: mergus. . 

DISHABI‘LLE. adj. (defbabillé, Fr.] Un- 
dreffed ; loofely or negligently dreffed. 

Queeas are not to be too negligently drefled or 
difoabille. Dryden's Dufrejney. 

Disnani'cre. x. f Uanireh; loofe drefs. 

A woman, who would preferve a lover's refpec& 
to her perfun, will be careful of her appearance be- 
fore him when ia difbabille. Clariga. 

To Disua’nit. v. a. [This word I have 
‘found only in Shakefpeare.} To throw 
out of place ; to drive from their hae 
bitation. 

But for our approach thofe fleeping ftoner, 

By the compulfiun of their ordinance, 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been difbabited, and wide havock made. 
Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Disua’rmony. v. f. [dis and barmony.} 
Contrariety to harmony. 

Yo DisHEARTEN. wa. (dis and hearten.J 
To difcourage ; to deje&t; to terrify ; 
to deprefs. 

To diftearten with fearful fentences, as though 
falvation could hardly be hoped for, is not fo con- 
fonant with Chriftian charity. Hocker. 

Be nor difbsarten'd then, nor cloud thofe looks 
That wont to be more chearful and ferene. Milten. 

Yet neither thus diearten'd nor difmay’d, 

The time prepar'd I waited. Ailton. 

It is a confiderarion that might dibearten thofe 
who are engaged againft the comman adverfaries, 
that they promife themfelves as much from the 
folly of enemies, as from the power of their friends, 

: Stilling fieete 

Men cannot fay, that the greatnefs of an evil and 
dangersis ao encouragement to men to run upnn 
-it; and that the greatnefs of any good and happi- 
nefs ought in reafon to difbearten men from the 
purfuic of it. Tilletfon. 

A true chriftian fervour is more than che aili- 
aaces of our potent friends, or even the fears of our 
difbeartened enemies. . Atterbury. 

Disne’rison. 2. f (dis and herifon.] The 
act of debarring from inheritance. 

To DISHE'RIT. v. a. [dis and inherit.) 
To cut off from hereditary fucceffions to 
debar from an inheritance. ` i 

He tries to reftore to their rightful heritage fuch 
good old Englifh words as have been long time out 
of ufe, almoft difberited. i Spenfere 

Nor how the Dryads and the wondland train, 
Difberited, ran howling o'er the plains Dryd. Fab. 
o Disue’ver. v. a. [decheveler, French] 
To fpread the hair diforderly ; to threw 
the hatr of a woman negligently about 
her head. It is not often ufed but in 

the paflive participle. 
A gentle lad,, all alone 
With garments reat and hair dibewelled, 
Wringing her hands, and making piteous maan. 
Spenfer. 

After followed great numbers of women weep- 
ing with difbevelled hair, feratching their faces, 
and tearing themfelves, after the manner of the 
country. Knollese 

A troop of Trojags mix'd with thefe appear, 
And mourning matrons with difbevell’d hair. 

Dryden's Enid. 
The flames, involy'd in fmake 
Of incenie, from the faered altar broke, 
Caught her difvevell'd hair and rich attire. 
j P Dryden's FEncid. 
You 


Dis 


You this morn beheld his ardent eyes, 
Saw his arm lock'd in her difbewell'd hair. Smith. 
Dr'suinc. adj. [from difs.] Concave: a 
cant term among artificers. 

For the form of wheels, fome make them 
more difbing, as they call it, than others 5 that 15, 

- more aan by letting off the fpokes and fellies 
more outwards» Mortimer. 

DISHONEST. adj. [dis and hone?.] 

1.. Void of probity; void of faith; faith- 
lefs; wicked ; fraudulent. . 

Juftice then was neither blind to difcern, nor 
fame to execute. It was not fubject to be im- 
pofed upon by a deluded fancy, nor yet to be bribed 
by a glozing appetite, for an utile or jucundum to 
turn fhe balance to a falfe or dijhoncff fentence- 

N F Scurb. 

He lays it down as a principle, that right and 
wrongy honeft and difpory?, are defined only by 
laws, and not by nature. Locke. 


2. Unchafte ; lewd. , 
Ty-morrow will we be married.—I do defire it 
with a'l my heart; and I hope it is no difhonsfi de- 
fire, todefire to be a womar of the world. 
Shakelpeare's As you like it. 
3. Difgraced; difhonoured. 
Difbonef with lopp'd arms the youth appears, ` 
Spoii'd of his nofe, and fhorten’d of his cars. 
Dryden, 
4. Difgraceful; ignominious. Thefe two 
fenfes are fcarcely Englifh, being bor- 
rowed from the Latin idiom. 
She faw hee foos with purple death expire, * 
Her facred domes involv'd in rolling fire ; 
A dreadful feries of inteftine wars, " 
Inglorious triumphs, and difboneft fcars. Pope. 
Dtsno'nestry. adv. [from difkoncf. ] 
1. Without faith; without probity; faith- 
lefsly ; wickedly. 
1 proteft he had the chain of me, 
Tho’ moft difhenefly he doth deny it. Shakefpeare. 
Z2. Lewdly ; wantonly ; unchaftely. 
A wife daughter fhall bring an inheritance to 
her bufband ; but fhe that liveth difhonefly is her 
father ‘a heavinefs. Ecc. xxii. 4. 


Disno'nasty. nf. [from difonef.] _ 
1. Want of probity; faithlefsnels ; vio- 
lation of tuft, 

Their fortune depends upon their credit, and a 
ftain of open public difhousfy muft be to their dif- 
advantage. Š Swift. 

2. Unehaftity; incontinence ; lewdnefs. 

Mrs. Ford, the honet woman; the modefl wife, 
the virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to 
ther hofband ! I fafpeét without caufe, miftrefs, do 
I ?—Heaven be my witnefs you do, Res fafpect 
me in any difbonefty. bakefpeare. 

Disno’xour. s.f: [dis and konour.] 
t. Reproach ; difgrgce ; ignominy. 

Let not my jealouties be your difhoncurs, 

But mine own fafeties. Shakefpeare’s Macheth. 

He was pleafed to own Lazarus even in the dif- 
Boneurs of the grave, and vouchfafed him, in that 
defpicable condition, the glorious title of his friend. 

Boyle's Sera bick Love. 

Take him for your hufband and your lord 5 
*Tis no di/bonour to coffer your grace 
On oncdefcended froma royal race. Dryd. Fables, 

2. Reproach uttered ; cenfure ; report of 
infamy. 

So good, that no tongue could ever 
Pronouncedifhenmur of her; by my life ; 

She nevec knew harm doing. Skake/p. Henry VIM 
To DISHO'NOUR. v. a. [dis and honcur.] 
r. Todifgrace; to bring hame upon; to 

blatt with infamy. 

It is no vicioos blot, murther, or foulnefs, 

No unchafte a€tion, or difboncar'd fep, 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour. 

Shake/prare. 


DIS 


Thies no more difoonaurs you at all; 
Than to take in 2 town with gentle words, 
Which elfe would put you to your fortune. 
Stakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
A woman that honoureth her husband, shall be 
judged wife of all: but the that difboneureth him 
in her pride, fhall be counted ungodly of all. 
Evel. xxvi. 26. 

We are not fo much to ftrain ourfelves to make 
thofe virtues appear in us which really we have 
not, as to avoid thofe imperfections which may 
difboncur us. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. To violate chaftity. 
‘3. To treat with indignity, 

One glimpfe of glory to my iffue give, 

Grace’d for the little time he has to lives 

Difboncur'd by the king of men he ftands 5 

His rightful prize is ravith’d from his hands. 

Dryden's Iliad. 
DISHONOURABLE. adj, [from.difbonour. | 
1. Shameful ; reproachful; ignominious. 
He did difvenourable find 

Thofe articles which did our ftate decreafe. Dan. 
z. Being ina flate of negleét or difefteem. 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more 
in riches? and he that is aired, in riches, 
how much more in poverty ! Ecclus Xs 31. 

D1SHO'NOURER. #2. f. [from difbonour. | 
t. One that treats another with indignity. 

Preaching how meritorious with the gods 
It would be, to enfnare an irreligious ` 
Difbenourer of Dagon. 

2. A violator of chaftity. 

To Disno’Rn. w. a. [dis and hora.}] To 
ftrip of horns. j 

We'll difborn the fpirit, p 

And mock him home to Windfor.  Shakefpeares 

Disnu’mour. n.f. [dis and humour.) 
Peevifhinefs ; ill humour ; uneafy fate 
of mind. = 

Speaking impatiently to fervants, or any thing 
that betrays inattention or difoumour, ate alfo cri- 
minal. Speéfator . 

DISIMPROVEMENT, 2. f. [dis and im- 
provement.) Reduction from a better to 
a worfe ftate ; the contrary to meliora- 
tion ; the contrary to improvement. 

The final ifue of the matter would be, an utéer 
neglect and difimproucment of theearth. Norris. 

1 cannot fee how this kingdom is at any height 
of improvement, while four parts in five of the 
plantations, foe thirty years paft, have been real 
difimprovements. Swift. 

To Disinca’rcerare. v.a. [dis andin- 
carcerate.| To fet at liberty ; to free 
from prifon. 

The arfenical bodies being now coagulated, and 
kindled into flaming atoms, require dry and warm 
air, to open the earth for to difincarcerate the fame 
venene bodies. Harvey. 

DiSINCLINA'TION, 2./. [from difincline. ] 
Want of affection; flight; diflike ; if] 
will not heightened to averfion. 

Difappointment gave him a difinelination to the 
fair fex, for whom he does not exprefs ail the refpeét 
poffible. 


To Distncur’we. v. a. [dis and incline.) 
To produce diflike to; to make difaf- 
feted ; to alienate affection from. 

They were carefu] to keep up the fears and ap- 
prehenfions in the people of dangers and defigns, 
and to difizeline them from any reverence or affec- 
tinn to the queer, whom they hegun every day 
more implacably to hate, and confequently to dif- 
oblige. Clarendoi. 


Disincenu'itry. n f. [from difengenu- 
‘ous.] Meannef of artifice ; unfairnefs. 
‘They contract a habit of ill-nature and difinge- 
nuity neceflary to their affairs, and the teniper of 
thofe upon whom they are to work. © Clarendon. 


Milton 
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Disinae’nuous. adj. [dis and ingennods.] 
Unfair; meanly artlul; vitioufly fub- 
tle ; fly ; ennning ; illiberal; unbecom- 
ing a gentleman ; crafty. 

Tis difingenuous to aceufe our age 
Of idlenefs, who ali our pow'rs engage 
Tn the fame ftudies, the fame courfe to hold, 
Nor think our realon for new arts too ald. Denh. 
Ttewas a difingenucus way of proceeding, to oppofe 
a judgment of charity concerning their church, to | 
a judgment of reafon concerning the nature of ac- 
tions. Srilling fiet, 
$ There cannot be any thing fo difingenuows anid 
mifbecomiing any rational creature, as not to yield 
to plain reafon, and the conviction of clear argu- 
ments. ~ Locke. 

Disince’nvousty. adv. [from difinge- 
nuous.| In a difingenuous manner. : 

Distnce xnvousness. n. f. {from difin- 
genucus.| Mean fubtilty ; unfairnefs ; 
low craft. 

I might prefs them with the unreafonahlenefs, 

the difingenuoxfnefs hf embracing a profefion to 

© which their own hearts have an inward reluctance. 
cuernRiont 7 the Tongue 

Distnne’rison. n. /. [dis and inberit.} 

1. The act of cutting off from any hete- 
ditary {ucceffion ; the a& Of difinherit- 

* ing. z i 

If he food upon his nwn title of the houfè of 
Lancafter, inherent in his pern, he knew it was 
a title condemned by parliament, and generally 
prejadged in the common opinion of the realm, 
that it tended directly to the difinbcrifon of the line 
of York. Baton s Henry VII 

The chief minifter of the revenue was obliged to 
prevent, and even oppofe, fuch difnberifons Clarens 

2. The ftate of being cut off from an he- 
reditary right. i 

In refpect of the effeéts and evil confequences, 
the adultery of the woman is Worfe, as bringing 
. baftardy into a family, and difinberifons or great ins 
Juries to the lawful children. Taylor. 

To Disinne’rit. v. a. [dis and inherit.) 
‘Fo cut off from an hereditary right ; to 
deprive of an inheritance. 

Is it then juft with us to difinberit 
The unborn nephews for the father’s fault? Davies. 
Unmofile, ye faint Rars ; and thou, fair moon, 
Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud, 
And difhinberis chaos that reigns here : 
In double night of darknefs, and of Mander, Milte 
Pofterity flands curs’d ! fair patriniony, 
That I muft leave ye, fons! © were I able 
To wafte it all myfelf, and leave ye none 3 
So difinberited, how would ye bleis s 
Me, now your tarfe! y Miltone 
Of how fair a portion Adam difnberited hia 
whole pofterity by one fingle prevarication ! South. 

Jo DistntTeR. v. a. (from dis and inver.] 
To unbury ; to take as out of the grave, 

The philofopher, the faint, or the hero, the wife, 
the good, or the great man, very often fie hid and 
concealed ina plebeian, which a proper education 
might have difinterred. Addifon, 

Disi’nreressen. x. f. (dis, and interefe, 
French. It is written difintercfied by 
thofe who derive it immediately from 
interef?, and I think more properly.] 
Without regard to private advantage ; 
not biaffed by particular views; impare 
tial, f < 

Not that tradition’s parts are ufelefs here, 
When general, old, difinterefs’d, and clears Dryden. 

D1'SINTERESSMENT, 2. f. (dis, and in- 
terefement, French.] Difregard to pri- 
vate advantage ; difintereft ; difinterett-_ 
ednefs. This word, like charges in the 
fame fentence, is merely Gallick. 

He has managed fome ot the charges of the 

Ia kingdom, 


DIS 


kingdom with known ability, and laid them down 
with entire difnecreffment. Prior’s Pofifeript. 
Dist’steresr. 2. / [dis and interef.] 
1. What is contrary to one’s wilh or pro- 
fperity ; that which any one is con- 
cerned to prevent. 
They jodge it the great difintere to Rome. 
Glanville. 
2. Indifference to profit; fuperiority to 
regards of private advantage. 
Disi’nreresten. adj. [from difnteref.] 
1. Superior to regard of private advantage; 
not influenced by private profit. 

As difintertfied as you appear to the world, no 
man is more in the power of that prevailing fa- 
vourite paffion than yourfelf. Swift. 

2. Without any concern in an affair ; 
without fear or hope. 

Disi NTERESTEDLY. adv. [from difin- 
terefled.] In a difinterefted manner. 
Disi NTERESTEDNESS. z. f. [from difin- 
terefied.) Contempt of private intereft ; 

neglect of perfonal profit. 

‘Vhefe expreffions of felfifhnefs and difinterefted- 
viefs have been ufed in a very loofe and indetermi- 
nate manner. | Brown. 

Fo DISINTRICATE. v, a. [dis and intri- 
cate.) To difentangle. Dia. 
To Disinvr TE. v. a. [dis and invite] 
To retra& an invitation. Dig. 
To Disjor'n. v, a. [dejoindre, Fr. dis and 
Jjein.| To feparate; to part from each 
other ; to difunite ; to funder. 
Never fhail my harp thy praife 
_ Forget, nor from thy father’s praife disjoin. Milton. 
Left different degree 
Disjoin us, and 1 then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. Milton. 

Happier for me, that all our hours affign’d 

Together wa had liv'd; cv'n not in death disjoin'd. 
Dryden. 

Never Jet us lay down our arms again{t France, 
till we have utterly disjoined her fyom the Spanith 
monarchy. Addifon. 

To Disjor NT. v, a. [dis and jeint.] 
3. To pat ont of joint. 
* — Be all their ligaments at once nnbound, 
And their disjointed bones to powder ground. 
Sandys. 

Yet what could fwords or poifon, racks or flame, 

But mangle and disjoint the brittle frame ? 


More fatal Henry's words į they murder’d Emma's 
fame. Prior. 


2. To break at junétures; to feparate at 


the part where there is a cement. 
Mould'ring arches, and disjointed columns. 
Irene, 
3. To bréak in pieces ; to dilaniate. 
Rotation muft difperfe in air ` 
All things which on the rapid orb appears 
And if no power that motion fhould controu!, 
It muft disjcine and diffipate the whole. Blackmore. 
Should a barbarous Indian, who had never feen 
a palace or a thip, view the feparate and disjointed 
parts, he would be able to form byt a very lame and 
dark idea cf ei.her of thofe excellent and ufeful 
inventions. Watts. 
4. To carve a fowl. 
5. To make incoherent ; to break the re- 
lation between the parts. 
Thecontancy of your wit was not wont to bring 
forth fuch disjcinted {peeches. Sidney. 
But now her grief has wrought her into frenzy; 
. The images her troubled faucy forms 
Arc incoherent, wild ; her words disjointed. Smith, 
To Disjoint. v. 2, To fall in pieces. 
Let both worlds disjoint, and all things fuffer, 
Ere we will cat cur meal in fear. Shak. Alachith. 


Disjoint, participle. [from the verb.] 
= Separated; divided. We now write 
disjointed. 
Young Fortiobras, 
Holding a weak fuppofal of our worth, 
Thinks by our late dear brother's death 
Our fate to be disjoint and out of frame. 
: Shakefpeare’s Hamlet, 
Disjuprea‘Tion. n. f. [dijudicatio, Lat.] 
Judgment ; determination : perhaps only 
miftaken for dijudjcation. 
The difpofition of the organ is of great import- 
ance in the disjudications we make of colours. 

A Boyle on Colcurt. 
Disju’net. adj. (disjunfus, Lat.) Dif- 
joined ; feparate. i 
Disju’nction. n. fe [from disjunétio, 

Lat.] Difunion ; teparation ; parting. 
You may 
Enjoy your miftrefs now, from whom you fee 
There’s no disjunf?ion to be made, but by 
Your ruin. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
There is a great analogy between the body natu- 
rel and politic, in which the ecclefiaftical or fpiri- 
toal part july fupplies the part of the (oul; and 
the violent feparation of this from the other, does 
as certainly infer death and diffolution, as the dif- 
« junélion of the body and the foul in the natural. 
South. 
Disju’nerive. adje [disgunfivus, Lat.) 
1. Incapable of union. ; 
Such principles, whofe atoms are of that disjunc- 
tive nature, as not to be united in a fufficient num- 
ber to make a vifible rnafs. N Grew. 
2. That which marks feparation or oppo- 
fition: as, I love him, or fear bim. 
Thereare fuch words as disjunéfive conjunétions. 
: Warts. 
3» [In logick.] A disjunctive propofition 
is when the parts are oppofed to one an- 
other by disjunctive particles: as, Jr is 
either day or night ; The weather is either 
foiny or rainy; Quantity is either length, 
breadth, or depth. The truth of Aba 
tives depends on the neceffary and im- 
mediate oppofition of the parts, there- 
fore only the laft of thefe examples is 
true: but the two firft are not firictly 
true; becaufe twilight is a medium be- 
tween day and night; and dry cloudy 
weather is 2 medium between fhining 
and raining. Watts’s Logick, 
-A disjunfive fyllogifm is when the major ropo- 
fition is disjunive: as, (Be earth moves in a cir- 
cle, or an ellipfis 3 but it does not move in a circle, 
therefore it moves inanellipfis, Watts 's Logick. 
Disyu’netively. adv. [from disjunc- 
tive.] Diftinétly ; feparately. — ` 
What he obferves of the numbers disjunTively 
and apart, reafon fuggefts to be applicable to the 
whole body united.  Caufes of the Decay of Piety. 
DISK. n.f. (diftus, Lat] ~ 
1. The face of the fun, or any planet, as 
it appears to the eye. ` 
The dik of Phæbus, when he climbs on high,. 
Appears at firft but as a bloodfhoteye. Dryden. 
Itis to be confiddred, that the rays, which are 
equally refrangible, do fall upon a circle antwer- 


ing to the fun’s dijk. Newton, 
3 Mercury's dj 

Can fcarce be caught by philofophic eye, 

Loft in the near cHfulgence. Thomfcn. 


2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the an- 
cient {ports ; a quoit. 

The cryftal of the eye, which in a fith is a ball, 
in any land animal is a dif or bowl; being hereby 
fitted for the clearer fight of the object. Grew. 

“In areas varied with mofaic art, 
Some whirl the di/A, and fome the jav'lin dart. Pope, 


DIS 


DiISKI'NDNESS. #. f [dis and hindnefi.} 
t. Want of “kindnefo; want of-affeation 
want of benevolence. 
2. Illturn ; injury ; act of malignity ; de~ 
triment. 
‘This difcourfe is fo far from doing any difind~ 
nefs to the caufe, that it does it a real fervice. 
. 7 Wodwarde 
Disii’ke. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Difinclination; abfence of affection ; 
the contrary to fondnefs. 
He then them took, and tempering goodly well 
Their contrary diflites with loved means, 
Did place them all in order, and compel 
To keep themfelves within their fundry reigns, 
Together link’d with adamantine chains. Sperfere 
Your diflikes, to whom 1 would be pleafing, 
Do cloud my joys with danger and with forrow. 
Shakefpearee 
new birth, 


> 


God"s grace, that principle of his 

gives him continual diffike to fin. 
Hammond's Pra&t. Catecbifjme 

Onr Jikings or diflikes are founded rather upon 
humonr and fancy, than upon reafon. L’Eftrange. 

Sorrow would have been as filent as thought, as 
fevere as philofophy. Jt would have refted in ine 
ward fenfes, tacit diflikes. South. 

The jealous man is not angry if you diftike an- 
other; bur if you find thofe faults which are in his 
own character, you difcover not only your diffite of 

„another, but of himfelf. ifore 
2. Difcord ; diffenfion ; difagreemeat. 
This fenfe is not now in nfe. 

This faid Aletes, and a murmur rofe 

That fhew'd diflike among the chriftian peers. 
Fairfax. 
To Disui’ke. v. a. [dis and like] “To 

difapprove; to regard without affedtion ; 
to regard with ill will or difgnit. 

Wha he thould diflike, feems pleafant to 

im; 

What like, offenfive.  Shake/peare's King Leare 

P Ye diflike, and fo undo 

The players, and difgrace the poet too. Denhanie 

Whofocver diflikes the digreflions, or grows weary 
of them, may throw them away. Temples 

DistyKerur. adj. [diflike and july 

Difaffeéted ; malign : not in ufe. 

I think it beft, by an union of manners, and 
conformity of minds, to bring them to be one peo- 
ple, and to put away thediflikeful conceit of the one 
and the other. Spenfer's Ireland. 

To DisLI'KEN. v. a, [dis and liken.) To 
make unlike, Unufual. 
Muffe your face, ~ 

Difmantle you ; and, as you can, difliten 

The truth of your own feeming. 

Sbakefpeare's Winter’s Talea 
Disui’keness. n.f. [dis and likenefs.] 

Difiimilitude ; nov refemblance; un- 

likenefs. 

That which is not defigned to reprefent any 
thing but itfelf, can never be capable of a wrong 
reprefentation, nor miflead us from the true appre- 
henfion of any thing by its diflikenc( to it; and 


fuch, excepting thofe of fubftances, aré all our own ' 
complex ideas. Locke. 


Disti’ker. n. f. [from difike.] A difap- 
prover ; one that is not pleafed. 

There is a point, which whoever .can touch, 
will never fail of pleafing a majnrity, fo great that 
the diflikers will be forced to fall in with the herd. 

Swift. 

To Disti’ms. v. a, [dis and limb.) Ta 
dilaniate ; to tear limb from limb. Dig. 

To Dista’mn, w. a. [dis and limn.] To 
uupaint ; to ftrike out of a pidture, 

‘That which is now a horfe, even with a thought 
The rack diflimns, and makes it indittingt 
As water is in waters Sbakelp. Ant. and Cleopa. 

To Di’sto- 
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To D1’sSLOCATE. 9.a, (dis, and locus, Lat. ] 
1. To put out of the proper place, 

After fome time the strata on all fides of the 
globe were diforates', and their fituation varied, be- 
ing elevated in fome p , and dep:effed in others, 

Woodward. 
2.. To put out of joint; to disjoint. . 
Were't my fitnefs 
To let thefe handa obey my boiling blood, 
They're apt cñough to diflorate and tear 4 
Thy flefh and bones. 
Distoca Tion. n. f. [from diffecate.] 
1. The att of fhifting the places of things. 
2. The ftate of being difplaced. 
. The pofture of rocks, often leaning or proftrate, 
, fhews that they had fome diffocaricn from their na- 
tural fites n Burnet. 
. A luxation ; a violent preffure of a 
bone out of the focket, or correfpondent 
part; a joint put out. 

It might go awry either within or without the 
upper, a3 often as it is forcibly pulled to it, and fo 
caufe a diflocaticn, or a ftrain. Greqw’s Mufenm. 

To DisLO pce. v. a. [dis and lodge. ] 
3. To remove froma place. , 
‘The the!l-fith which are refident in the depths 
live and die there, and are never difladged or re- 
- moved by forms, nor caft upon the fhores į which 
the littorales ufually are. Woodward. 
z. To remove from an habitation. 
Thefe fenfes loft, behold a new defeat, 
The foul diflodging from another feat. 
3 Drydew's Favenal. 
s. To drive an enemy from a ftation. 
My fword can perfect what it has begun, 
And from your walls diflodge that haughty fon. 
ig Dryden. 
4. To remove an army to other quarters. 
The ladies have prevail’d ; 
The Volfcians are dijledg'd, and Marcus gone. 
Shakefpeare. 
To Disto’ pce. v. 2. To go away to an- 
other place. 

Soon as midnight brought on the dufky hour, ° 
Friendlieft to ficep, and filence, he refoiv'd 
With all his legions to ryt Milter. 

Distoy‘ar. adj. [defloyal, French; dis 
and yal.) ' 
1. Not true to allegiance ; faithlefs ; falfe 
to a fovereign ; difobedient. 
Fou)! aiftraft, and breach 
Difleyal ; on the part of man, revolt 
And difubedience. $ Milton. 
2. Difhoneft ; perfidious. . Obfolete. , 
Such things, in a falfe dijloyal knave, | 
Are tricks of cuftom ; but, in a man that’s juft,” 
They're cold delations working from the hearr, 
That paion cannot rule.  Shakefpeare's Othello. 
3. Not true to the marriage. bed. 
The lady is di/losal. $ 
—Difyal! ‘The word 1s too good tó paint out 
her wickednefs. Shakefpeares 
Difloyal town ! 
Speak, didft nut thou 
Forfake thy faith, and break the nuptial vow ? 
Dryden. 
4. Falfe in love ; not conftant. The three 
latter fenfes are now obfolete. m 
DiısLoYaLLY. adv. [from difloyal.] Not 
faithfully ;treacheroufly ; difobediently. 
DiısLo'yaLTY. n.f. [from difloyal.] 
1. Want of fidelity to the fovereign. 

Lez the truth of that religion 1 profefs be repre- 
fented to judgment, not in the difguifes of levity, 
fchifm, herefy, novelty, and diflayalty. K. Charles. 

z. Want of fidelity in love. A fenfe now 
obfolete. z 

There fhall appear fuch feeming truths of Hero's 

diflgzalty, that jealouga fhall be callcd afuraace. 
Shakelprare. 


` 


Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
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DISMAL. adj. [dies mains, Latin, anevil 
day.] Sorrowful; dire; horrid; me- 
lancholy,; uncomfortable ; unhappy ; 


dark., Í Pp h 
The thane of Cawder’gan a dijmal confi&t. Shak. 
r He hears 
On all fides from innumerable 
A difmal uniterfal hifs. ° 
Nor yet in horrid fhadé or difmal den, ' 
Nor nocent yet; but onthe graffy_ berb’ ; 
Fearlefs, unjear’d, he flept. `y Miltons 
The difmal fituation wafte and wildy., . 
A dungeon horrible | * a oe Miltin. 
‘Sueh a variety of difmal accidents malt have 
broken the {pirits oPany mans 1:0 r Clarendon, 
On the bne hand ferthe moft glittering tempta- 
tions ta.difcord, and of the other view the difnita? 
effects of it. , Si h a Decay of Pietye 
$ “ t Dreadful gleams, = a", * Eo 
Difmaļ {creams. go i 
Dr’smMaciy. adw. [from di/mal.}  Hor- 
-- ribly ; forrowfully ;~unéomfortably.: 
Di'smabness. x. f. [from di/mal.] Hor- 
Tours forrow. ©" "Sete hen ‘ 
To Disma’ nthe. &: # (Z and mantle. } 
' hae e : 
t. To deprive of a drefs $ato ftrip ; to de- 
nude, . of ale 
He that makes his prince defpifed and underva- 
lued, and beats him, out of, his {ubjeéts hearts, 
may eafily ftrip him of his other garrifons, having 
already difpofiefied him of his ftrongelt, by dif- 


tongues 
3 


moo . 


mantling him of his hononr, and feizing his repats-.| | 


tion. s 
2.: To loofe; to throw.off a drefS ; to 
open. 


South. 
throw 


ry ty E Sih oo SPM ] 
This is melt ftrange L- pay - 
That fhe, who evn but now was your beft object, 
Dearef and beft, fhould in this trice of time” 
Commit a thing fo mdnftrous, tò difmantle 
So many folds of favour. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
3. To Strip a town of its outworks. Ew 
It isnot fufficient to poffefs our own fort, with- 
out the difmantling and demolifhing of our enemies. 
j E Hakewill, 
4. To bresk down any thing external. 
His eyeballs, rooted out, ate thrown to ground ; 
His nofe difmantled in-his mouth is found ; 
His jaws, cheeks, front, one undiftinguith'd 
wound. a -iota , "Dryden. 
Ta Disma’sk. v. a. [dis and mafk.] To 
diveft of a matk ;: to uncover, trom con- 
,iccalments Mem, awl) oF 
_. Fair ladies mifk'd are rofes in the bud, k 
Or angels véil’d in clouds ; are’ rofes bloWn, 
Difmafi'd, their damafk fweet commiktire fhewn. 
Shakefpeare. 
. The marquis thought beft to difma/k his beard ; 
and told him that he was going covertly. Wotton. 
To DISMA’Y. v. a. [defmayar, Spanith.] 
To.terrify ; to difconrage; to affright ; 
to deprefs ; to deject. 
Their mighty ftrokes their haberjeons di/may’d. 
Spenjer. 
Enemies would not be fo troublefome to the 
weftern coats, nor that country itfelf would be fo 
often difmayed with alarms as they have of late 


ad 


years been, Raleigh's Effays. 
He will not fail thee; fear not, neither be difè- 
mayeds bo Deuts 


Nothing can make him remifs in the practice of 
his duty ; nn profpeét of intereft can allure him, no 
. Sear of danger difmay him. Atterbury, 
Disma y. 2. f. (defmayo, Spanith.] Fall 
of courage ; terrour felt ; defertion of 
mind ; fear imprefled. 
_ AN fate mute, A 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and each 
In other's countenance read his own difmay. Milt. 
This then, not minded in difmay, yet now 
AMures me tbat the bitternefs of death g 
Is pate Dilton 
a 


~" Mikon. | 


& > 

Disma'YEDNESS, 2. /. [ from difmay. } 

| Dejeétion of courage ; difpiritednefs. 

|. The valianteft feels inward difmayednefs, and yet 

| the fearfulleft is aframed fully to thew it. Sidney. 

DI'SME, naf. [French.] A tenth; ;the’ 

' tenth part ;:tythe. ! 

1 Since the firft fwordwasdrawnabout this queftiony 
Ev'ry tithe foul *mongft many thoufand di/mer, 
Hath been as dear as Helen, th mt ; 

l omose Shakefp. Troilus and Creffidae 

The pope began to exercife his new rapines by a 

‘compliance with king Edward, in granting him 
two years difme from the clergy. Ayliffe’s Parergone - 

To DisMme MBER. v. a. [dis and member.} 

|- To. dividė member from member ; ta 

dilacerate ; to cut tn pieces. Pg 

*J am with both, each army hath a hand ; ” 

And in their rage, I having hold of both, = 

' They whirl afunder, did difmember me. Skakefpe 

O; that we then could come by Cæfat’s fpirit, 

And not difinember Cæfar ! but, alas! 

Cefar mult bleed for it. Shakefpeare. 

"CA ftate’ can never arrive to its period in a more 
_ deplorable crifis, than when fome prince lies ho~ 

vering, like a vulture, to devour or difmember its 

} d¥ing carcafa, © 2° «+ ‘ Stvift. 

* a Fowl obfcene difmember'd his remains, © ” 
| “And dogs had torn himon the naked plains. 

j 222 Pope's Odyfiye 

Thofe who contemplate only the flagthente ve 

) pieces of feience difperfed in fhort unconnected 
difcourfes, can never Survey an entire body of truth, 
bat muft always view it as deformed and difmen-' 

| bered. san P | Watte 

To DISMISS. -0i a.’ [dimiffus, Latin. J 

1. To fend away.. 

Lias We'éommit thee thither, ° 
Until his army be difmifs'd from him. |) ' 4 

-> ' Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
~ He difmiffed the affembly. Aisy xix. 416 

2. To give leave of departure. 

e- _If our young liilus be no more, 

| Difmifs our navy from your friendly.thore. _ 

1 y oi T . Dryden's Virgil, 
b: To difcard ; to diveft of an office. 
Dismi’sston. 2. f. [from dimiffo;' Lat.] 
1. Difpatch ; att of fending away. - 

i “So pois’d, fo gently fhe defcends from high, 

| It feems a foft difmifion from the tky.  Drydens 

z. An honourable difcharge from any of-- 

fice or place. ` 

Not only' thou degrad’ft them, or remit’? 
‘Tó life obfcare, which were a fair difmiffion ; f 

But throw’ft them lower than thoudidft exalt them 

dighe „— „ Milton's Agoniftes. 

3- Deprivation ; obligation to leave any 
-.poft or place.. i 4 

~ You muft not iay here tonger; ‘your difmifiorn 

Is come from Cæfar.  Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopa 
Jo DISMORTCAGE. v. a, [dis and morta 
| gage.| To redeem from mortgage. 

; ~ He difmortgaged the crown demefnes, and left 

i behind a mafs of gold. Howel's Vocal Fore? 

To Dismo’unt. v. a. [demonter, French.) 

t. Fo throw off an horfe. 
= From this flying fteéd unrein’d, as once 

Bellerophon; though from a lower clime, 

Difmounted, on th’ Aleian field I fall. Milton. 
2. To throw from any elevation or place 

of honour.’ 

‘3. To throw a cannon from its carriage. 

The ‘lurks artillery, planted againft that towe 
er, was by the Chriftian cannoneers difmounted 
with thot from the tower, and many of the gun- 
ners fain. Knolles 

To DISMO'UNT. V. n. 

1. Toalight from an horfe. f 

When he came within fight of that prodigious 
army at Agincourt, he ordered all his cavalry. 
difmount, and implore upon their knees a bleflingr., | ' 

Addifon's Freebolder 
2., To 


T 


2. 


Jo DisNA TURALIZE. V. &. dis an 


e 


D 


t 
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2. Incompliance. 


_ The fon’s brightorb does not the plancts 


mu D - FS 
Disove’prenv. adj. [dis and, obedient.] 


Disosrica’ tion. #. f. [dis and ‘obliga- 


To DISOBLI'GE. v. a. [dis and oblige.] 


Jo Disope’y. v. a. [dis and obey.] To 


DLS 


To defend from any elevation, , 


d na- 
turalize.) To alienate ; to make alien; 
to deprive of the privileges of birth, 
ISNA TURED. adj. [dis and nature. ] 
Unnatural ; wanting.natural tendernefs ; 
devoid of natural affection. Unufnal. 
If the muf teem, 
Create her child of {pleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart difnatur’d torment to her. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 
ISOBE’DIENCE. a. f: [dis and obedience.) 
Violation of lawful command or. prohi- 
bition ; breach of duty due to fuperi- 
ours. : : d 
Th’ offence is holy that the hath committed ; 
And this deceit lofes the name of craft, 
Of difobedience, or unduteous title. Shakepeare. 
Of man's firft difobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, fing heay’nly mufe. 
d Milton. 
Murder, adultery, or difcbedience to. parents, 
have a general notion antecedently to laws. ‘ 
Stillingfleet. 
This is not difobedience, but rebellion; “tis dif- 
claiming the fovereigaty of Chrift, and renounc- 
ing all allegiance to his authority. Rogers. 


d 


| 
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1f planetary orbs the fun obey, p 
Why fhould the moon difown his fovercign fway 5 
Why ia a whirling eddy of her own 
Around the globe terreftial fhould fhe.run? 

This difebedienee of the moon will prove 


1 


move. 
Blackmore. 


Not obfervant of lawful authority ; guilty 
of the breach of lawful command 


ds, or}, 

prohibition. ~ ae 
The man of God was‘ lifobedient unto the word 

of the Lord.’ - 1 Kings, xiii. 26. 


break conymands,-ot tran{grefs prahibi-- 


tions, if ee ie 
She abfolutely bade him, and he duri nofiknow, 
how to difobey. ;¿ Sidney. 


{ 
He's loth to difebcy the god’s commapa,. | 
Nor willing to forfake this pleafantland. Denpam. 
i] 
tion.) Offence ; caufe of difgult. 
If he receded from what he had promifed,yit 
would be fuch a difcbligetion to the prince that he 
would never forget it. Clarendon. 
There can be no malice, and, confequently no 
crime or difobligation. SS SLE firanges 


4 


To offend; to difguft; to give offence 
to. A term by which offence is tenderly 
exprefled. : 

Afhlcy had been removed from that charge, and 
was thereby fo much difobliged, that he quitted the 
king's party. Clarendon. 

Thofe, though in highe@t place, who flight and 
difeblige their friends, fhall infallibly come to 
know the value of them, by having none when 
they hall moft need them. “South. 

It is in the power of more particular perfons in 
this kingdom, than in any other, to diftrefs the 
government, when they are difobliged. 

7 Addifon's Freeholder. 

My plan has given offence to fome gentlemen, 
whom it would not be very fafe to difiblige. 

Addons Guardian. 

We love and eftcem our clergy, and are apt to 
lay fome weight npon their opinion, and, would 
nat willingly difoblige them. _ k 

Swift concerning the Sacramental Tef. 

If x woman fuffers her lover to fee the is loth 

t9 dieblige him, let her beware of an encroacher. 
. - Clariffa. 


Disopui’Gina. participial adj. [fram dif- 


Disonuictné.y. adv. [from difeblig- 


Disovui’cinoness. n. f- {from difoblig- 


Diso’epen. a 


Diso’roen. zp. f. [dis and order ; defordre, 


e. 


3. Neglect of rule; irregularity. 


4: 


5. Breach of that regularity in, the ar ; 
{ economy which caufes health; fick- 


6. Difcompofure of mind; turbulence of 


ae 


DIŞ 


oblige.) Difguiting ; unpleafing ; offen- 
five. “eo 

Peremptoritefs can befi: no form df underftind- 
ing: jt renders wife men dijobliging and trouble- 
fome, and fools ridiculous and contemptible. 
Government of the Tongue. 


ing.] Ina difgufting or offenfive man- 
ner; without attention-to,pleafe. 


ing.] Offenfivenefs ; readinefs to difguit. 
dj. [dis and orb.) Thrown 
out-of the proper orbit. j é 
Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 

kea Rar diforb'd. Shak. Troilus and Creffida, 


t 


Orli 


French.] 
1. Wanrof regular difpofition ; irregula- 
rity ; confufion ; immethodical diftribu- 
tion. oer 
When I read an author of genius without me- 
thnd, 1 fancy myfelf in a.wood that abounds with 
many noble objeéts, rifirig amony one another in 
the greatcft confufian and diferder. **  Spetfator. 
Tumult; difturbanee ; bufle. - 
A greater favour this diferder brought 
Unto ber fervants, than their awful thoug!-t 
Durft entertain, when thus compel!’d they preft ' 
The yielding marble of her fnowy breat, Waller. 


° 


i 
l 


| 
| 


’ 
i 


From vulgar bounds with brave diforder part, 
And (natch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pope.’ 


Breach of laws ; violation of ftanding 
inftitution. ” 
“There reigned in all men blood, manflaughter, 
difquicting of good men, forgetfulnefs, of good 
turns, and diferder in marriages,  Wifd. xiv. 26. 


1imal | 
nefs; diftemper. | 
‘for a flight difeafe. 


Pleafure and pain are only differént’ conftitu- 
‘tions of the mind, fometimes- accafioned by dif 
order in the body, or fometimes by thoughts in the 


mind. 


It-is ufed commonly 


Locke. ' 


affions. _ 

DISORDER. wv. a. [dis and order.) 

t. To throw. into confufion ; to confound ; 
to put out of method ; to difturb; to 
rufle; to confufe. 

3 Eve, Á 
Not fo repuls'd, with tears that ceas’d not flowing, 
And, treffes all diforder'd, at his fect 
Fell humble. 
É Yon diforder'd heap of ruin lies, 
Stones rent from ftones, where clouds of duft arife. 
Dryden. 

The incurfions of the Goths, and other barba- 
rous nations, difordered the affairs of the Roman 
empire. Arbuthret. 

2. To make fick; to difturb the body : 
as, my dinner diforders me. 

3. To difcompofe ; to difturb the mind. 

4. To turn out of holy orders ; to depofe ; 
to itrip of ecclefiaftical veitments. 

Let him be ftript, and difordered; I would fain 
fee him walk in querps, that the world may bo- 
hold the infide of a friare Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

Diso’rperen. adj. [from diforder,] Dif- 
orderly ; irregular; vitious ; loofe; un- 

refrained in behaviour; debauched. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquires, 
Men fo diferder’d, fo dchauch'd and bold, 

That this our court, infe€ted with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous iane Shate/feare’s King Lear. 
x 


Milton. 


Drso’rvenzy. adv. [from difor 


Z. 
| 


e á 2 
Diso’RoinaTeE. adj. [dis and crdinar 


'Diso’RDINATELY. adv. [from 


DIS 


Diso’rverepness. n. /. [from diferders 


ie Irregularity; want of order; con- 
fufion. 


By that diforderedrefs of the foldiersy aygreat 
advantage was offered unto the enemy.  Knollèse 


Diso’rver cy. adj. [from diferder.] 


1. Confufed; immethodical ; without pro- 
per diftribution. J 
Thofe obfolete laws of Henry 1. were but di/- 


codri confufcd, and general things ; rather cafes 
and thells of adminiftration than inftitutions. 


i. te. 


3. Irregular; tumultuous. 


They thought it the extreme of evils ta pot 
themfelves at the mercy of thofe hungry and dif- 
orderly people. Batsm 

Hix thoughts, which are the pi€tures and re- 
fults of pafitons, are generally fuch as naturally 
arife from thofe diforderly motions of our {pirits. f 
5 Dryden. 

_A diforderly multitude contending with the body 
of the legiflature, is like a man in a fit under 
“the conduct of one in the fulnefs of his health 
and ftrength. Addifine 


3- Lawlefs } contrary to law ; inordinate ; 


contrary to the rules of life ; vitious. 
He reproved them for their diferderly afternblies 
againft the peaceable people of the rcalms. 
Hayword. 
der.) 
1. Without rule; without method ; irre. 
gularly ; confufedly. F 
Naked favages fighting diferderly with ftones, 
by appointment uf their commanders, may truly 
and abfolutely be faid to war. Raleigh, 


Without law ; inordinately. 
We behaved not ourfelves diforderly among you. 
~ TE. 
e] 
Not living by the rules of virtue; in- 
ordinate. a 
Thefe not difordmate, yet caofelefs fatter 
The punifhment of diffolute days. Mite. Ageniftes. 
difor di- 


. 


nate.) Inordinzately ; vitioufly. 


Diso RIENTATED. adj, [dis and orient]: 


Turned from the eaft; turned from the 
right direction ; thrown out of the pro- 
per place. Harris. 
To Diso’'wn. vea., [dis and own.) 
1. To deny; not to-allow. 


Then they, who brother's better claim difor, 
Expel their parents, and ufnrp the throne. 
DBrydew's Ænede 
z. To abnegate ; to renounce. 

‘When an author has publickly difowncd a fpu- 
rious picce, they have difputed his name with him. 
Swift. 


To DISPA’ND. vw. 2. [difpando, Latin.] 


To difplay ; to fpread abroad. Dig. 

Dispa’nsion. x. f [from difpanfus, Lat.] 
The att of difplaying ; the aét of fpread~ 
ing ; diffufion ; dilatation. 

To DISPA’RAGE. w. a. [from difpar, 
Latin.] 

1. To marry any one to another of infe- 
riour condition. 

2. To match unequally; to injure by 
union with fomething inferiour in excel- 
lence. ; 

3. To injure by a comparifon with fome- 
thing of lefs value. 

4. To treat with contem 
flout ; to reproach. 

Ahaz, his fottith conqueror, he drew 
God’s altar to difparage and difplace, 
For une of Syrian modes A fiiton’s Paradife Loft, 
i Theo 


pt; to mock ; to 


> DIS — bis "pits 


‘Men ought not to affocidte and join themfelves} n Diftribution ; the act of dealing out any 
thing. i 


together in the fame office, under a ae of " 
U This. perpetual eirculatiqn «is .conftantly pro- 


condition. j Ayliffe's Parcrgon, | 
Some members muft prefde, and others; obey 5) moted-by, a, difpenfation of water, promifcuoully 
and indifferently to all. parts of the earth. 


and 2 dj/parity in the outward condition is necef- 
Woodward's Natural Hifery. 


fary to keep feveral orders in mutual dependence. 
2. ‘The dealing of God with his creatures ; 


on each other, Rogers. 
2. Diffimilitude ; unlikenefs. - 3 } raaa T i A 
: p ) method of providence ; diftribùtion of 

-good and.evil. es ified Li 


To Disea RK. u a [dis and park] 
God delights in the miniftries of his own choices 


1. To throw open a park. 
‘and the methods of grace, in the economy o 


. yay y 
Thov durft not thus cai dae arms, 
Which greatet heroes have in battle worn, 
Their ornament and fafety. Milton's Aganiftes. 
They will defy 
That which they love moft tenderly ; 
Quarrel with minele pies, and Gi l 
Their beft and deareft friend, itn ti 
‘c. To bring reproach upon; to be ~the 


caule of difgrace. 
How hall frail pen, with fear difparaged, > 
Conceive fuch fovereign glory and great bountihed? 


- You have fed upon my figniories, 
Difpark'd my parks, and fell‘d my forelt woods, 


Spenfer. Shikeffeare. heaven, and the difpenfations of eternal happinef. 
Puce fit turally, and gracefully | 2. To g 3 J ` ~ ovu Laylor’s Worthy Communicante 
His religion fat eafily, natural y, E fet at large 3 to releafe from en + Neither are God’s methods or intentioné differ- 


im, without any of thole forbidding ap- 
Vi te stich Stones difparage the actions 
of men fincerely pinuse Atterbury. 
Dispa’racemMenr. xf. [from diparage. | 
1. Injurious union or comparifon wit 
> fomething of inferiour excellence. - 
They cake it for a difparagement to fore them- 
felves with any other than the enemies of che pub- 
lick peace. s a L Eftrange. 
2. [In law.] Matching an heir in mar- 
~ riage under his or her degree, or againft 
decency. . Cowell. 
You wrongfully do require Mopfa to fo great a 
dijpsragrment, as to wed ber father’s fervant. , 


elofure, j » entin his difpenfations toeach privateman. Rogers. 


tsi Do thou, my foul, the deftin'd period wait, . 
When God fhall folve the dark decrees of fate ; 

, His now unequal difpenfations clear | , p 
And make all wife and beautiful appears Tickell 

3- An exemption from fome law; a per- 
miffion to do fomething forbidden ; an 
allowance to omit fomething command- 
ed. e cp ti he l ue t 

„ . A difpenfation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow 
to marry, ' +g “+ Warde 

DISPENSATOR, 2. fı [Latin.] One'em- 
ployed in dealing out any thing; adif- 


J They were fuppos'd 
By narrow wits to be inélos'd ; 
Till his free mufe threw down the pale, 
And did at once difpark themall.” * Paller. 
To Dispa‘rt. w. a. [diz and part; -de- 
partir, Fretich 3 aifpertior, Latin.] To 
divide in two; to feparate; to break; 
to burft; to rive: - ied t 1 
The gate nor wood, nor of enduring brafs, 
But of more worthy fubftanee framed was }' 
Doubly dijparted, it did lock and clofe, 1.. 
That when it locked none might through it pafs. 
‘ r Sper er. 


TE 


Sidney. Difported ch -On either fide tributer..  ' 
; zi built exclaim'd; 1 à : adi a TT txt 2m 
She was much affc€tionate to her own kindred, peers Sk CMTS She As her majefty hath made them difpenfarirs of 
a fa in the lords of the king's nd with rebounding farge the bars affail'd 3 i e 
which did ftir great envy in the lords o B That fcorn'd:his ieelighttens Milten. her favoor towards her people, fo it behoveth them 


fide, who counted her blood a dijparagemin: to be 

mingled with the king's. rye Bacon. 
3. Reproach; difgrace; indignity. 

Gentle knight, 

That doth againft the dead his hand uprear, 

His honour ftains witu rancour and defpight, 

And great difparagement makes to his former 
A might. Spenfer, 
~ -In a conimonwealth, mach difparazement is oc- 

cafioned, when able fpirits, attracted by a famiii- 


= to thew themfelvesequal diftributers of thefame, 
oF [me ee a oon 
Dispe’nsaTory. nif. [from difpenfe.] A 
book ån which the compofition of medi- 
.cines:is deferibed and (dirested ; in the 
. Greek, a Pharthacopeta. ` p 
wa me, oe of the pai eae eat Bip the 
Chynitcal -ai/penfatary. acon J alura. TOF Ya 
' A whole peiie was little enough to AeA 


The reft to feveral places, 

Difparted, and between fpun out the air. Milten 

* Difparted Britain moutn'd their doubtful fway, > 

And dreaded bath, when neither would obey. Prior. 

The pilgrim oft 

At dead of night, "mld his crifon, hears, 

Aghat, the voice of time difparting tow'rs. Dirr. 
Dispa’ssion. n.f [dis and pafion.} Free- 


dom from mental perturbation ; exemp- 


SHO Fe eeraed OWT Ge. Poran. tion from paftion. : . f owith, and fuffice to all thelr wants. . Hammond. 
A ty no difparagenient to philofophy, that it’con- What is called by the Stoicks apathy, or dif- |, | Ovr materia medica is large enough; and, to 
. not Cafe us. - Glanville. afin, ia called by tle Scepticks indifturhance,| look into our difpenfaterier, one would think no 

a phit - i z d'fedfe incurable. t . Baker. 


by the Molenifts.quictifm, by common men peace 
or confcienee, , Temple. 
Nispa’sstonare. adj. [from dis and paf- 
fronate.} Cool; calm; impartial; mo- 
derate ; temperate : it was fometimes 
written difpaffionated. . ». ` 
You have, as all dı paffionated mea may judge, 
fulfilled the poet's definition of madnefs. 
ne a Or. Maine. 
Wife and difpaffionate men thought he had been 
proceeded with very joftly. ° “Clavenden. 
To Disve’L. v. a. [difpello, Latin] To 
drive by feattering ; to diffipate: 
Jf the night N 
Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal'd, . 
Difperfe it, as now light dijpels the dark. Milton. 
When the {pirit brings light into our_ehinds, 
it difpels darknefs; we fee it, as we do that of 
the iun at noon, and need not the twilight of 
reafon to fhew it, J Locke, 
Dispecer. 2.f- [difpence, French.) Ex- 
pence; coft; charge; profufion. 
Te was a vault ybuilt for great difpence, 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 
And one great chimney, whofe long funnel 


© Reaton'is a weak, dimlnutivellight, compated to 
revelation; but it ought to be no difparagemerr 
toa ftar that it ia not a fun Seuth. 
Rely ‘upon your beauty: ‘twere a difparagement 
of rhat to talk of conditions, when you ae cer- 
tain of making your own terms. 
Scuthern's Innocent Adultery. 
4. It has so before the perfon or thing 
difparaged. ~ ; 
Theo so our age, when not to pleafure bent, 
This feems an honour, not di/paragement. Denbam. 
The play was never intended for the tage; nor, 
without difparagement to the author, could have 
fucceed-d. Dryden. 
Dispa’racer. 2. S. [ from difarage. ] 
One that difgraces ; one that treats with 
indignity ; one that contrives an un- 
equal match. p ' 
Di'sparates. #. /. [difparata, Latin.] 
Things fo unlike that they cannot be 
compared with each other. 
Disparety. z. f [fromadifpar, Latin.] 
3. Inequality ; difference in degree either 
of rank or excellence. 


‘To DISPENSE. wv.'a. [deperir Fr.] 
t. ‘To deal out ; ‘to diftribute. 
‘Thofe now, that were difpens’d 
The burden of many ages, on me light 
At once, by my foreknowledge. , Miltona 
Thofe to whom Chrift has committed the dif-~ 
penfing of his gofpel. i Decay of Pictys 
At length the inufes ftand retord an és 
While you difpenfe the laws, and guide the ftate. 
Drydens 
To them but carth-born life they did difpenfe 3 
To us, for mutual aid, celeftial fenfe, Tate's Juve 

z. To make up a medicine. 

To Dispense with. To excnfe; to grant 
difpenfation for; to allow: before: 
things. 

F To fave a brother's lifey A 
Nature difpenjes with the decd, ; Sbakefpeare. 

How few kingdoms are there, wherein, by dif- 
penfing with oaths, abfolving fubje€&ts from alle- 
giance, and curfing, or threatening to curfe, as 
Jong as their curfes were regarded, the popes have 
not wrought innumerable mifchiefs. Raleigh. 

» Rules of words may be difpenfed with, Watt. * 


= : oy? M hence Yo Dispense with : before perfon 
Between Elihu and the reft of Job's familiars : sy G =i > ee z 
the greatelt difparity was but in years. Hooker. | p. | PS Smoke forth threw. Faiy Suen | | To fet free from an obligation.. This 


To DISPEND. vw. a. ‘[difpendo, Latin.] 
To fpend; to confume ; to expend, . 
Of their commodities they were now fearee able 


to difpand the third part. ‘ 
} TE State of Ireland. 
Dispensary. m. f. [from difpenfe.] The 
lace where medicines are difpenfed. , 
‘Yo thee the lov'd difpens’ry Irelign. | Garth. 
DISPENSA TION, nf. [from difpenfatio, 
Latin.] À 


Among ugeguala, what fociety 
Can fort, what harmony or trae delight ? 
Which muft be mutual, in proportion due 
Giv'n and receiv'd; but in diffariry, 
The one inter.fe, the other ftill remifs, 
Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
There was as great a difparity between the prac- 
tical ditates of the underftanding, then and now, 
as there is between empire and advice, couafel and 
command, South. 


conftru€tion feems ungrammatical, 
I could not difpenfe with myfelf from making a 
voyage to Caprea. Addifon on Italy. 
g. To Dispense with. To obtain a dif- 
penfation from ; to come to agreement: 
with.. This ftruGture is irregular; un- 
lefs it be here fuppofed to mean, as it 
may, to difcount ; to pay an equiva- 
, lent, 
Hat 


: DIS 


Haft thau not fworn allegiance unta me? 
Cang thou difpenfe with heav'n for fuch an oath ? 
Shakelpeares 


Dispense. n. /. [from the verb.] Dif- 
penfation; exemption: not in ufe, 
Then reliques, beads, 
Indulgences, difpenfes, pardons, bulls, ' 
Thefport of winds... sr eS Ot Milton. 
Dispenser. n.f [from aifpenfe.] One 
that difpenfes ; one that deals out any 
thing ; a diftributer. 
The minifters of that houfehold are the difpenf:rs 
of that faith. 
Thofe who fand 
the difpenfers of their favours, and cohveyors of | 
their will ro others, challenge high honaurs. Accerb. i 
To Dispe‘orLe. v.a., [dit and “péople.] 
‘To depopulate ; to empty of people, | 
The Irith, banifhed into the mountains, where 
they lived only upon white meats, feeing their 
lands fo difpéopled and weakened, came down-into 
the plains’. : wae) lees A Spaafer. 
> Conflagrations, and great droughts. do not 
merely di/people, but deftroy. Bagon. 
His heart exalts him in the harm 4. 
Already done, to’have Zifpecpled heav'’n. ` Milton. 
J Kings, furious and fevere, °” _ 
- Whe claim'd the tkies, difpexpledair andttobds, T 
The lonely lords of empty wilds and wods. Pope. 
 Dispe’oprer. n.f: [from di/people.} | A 
depopulator ; a wafter, 
Nor drain J ponds the golden carp to take z | 
Nortrowle for pikes, difpeoplers of the lake. 1Gay. 
To Disre’rce. wv. a. [ di/pergo, Lat.) To 
Aprinkle ; to featteres ~ Shakefprars, 
To DISPERSE. v. a., [difperfus, Lat:] 
r.. To fcatter.;:to drive to different parts. 
And I feattered them among the heathen; and 
they were difperfed through the countries. 


Ezek. xxxvi. 19. 
z2. To diffipate. 
Soldiers, difperfe yourfelves. 
Ifthe night 
Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal’d, ` 
Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. Mitton. 
3. To deal-about ; to diftribute. - | 
Being a king that loved wealth, he could not 
endure to have trade fick, nor any obftruétion to 
continue in the gate vein which difperferb that 
blood. Bacon. 
Dispe’rseory. adv, [from difperfed.] In 
‘a -difperfed manner ; feparately. A 
` The exquifite wits of fome few, peradventure, 
are able, difperfedly here and there, to find now a 
avord, and then a fentence, which may be more 
probably fufpeded, than eafily cleared, of errour, 
. 3 Heoker. 
Thofe minerals are cither found in grains, dif- 
perfedly intermixed with the corpofcles of earth, or 
fand, or elfe amaffed into balls or nodules. Woodewv. 
Dispe’rsepness. x. f.'[from difperfed. | 
The ftate of being difperfed ; difperfion. 
Disreaseness. n. / [from di/perfe. ] 
Thiane ; featterednefs. j 
The torrid parts of Africk are by Pifo refembled 
to a libbard’s fkin, the diftance of whofe fpots re- 
prefent the difperfenefa of habitations or towns in 
Afi Brerewood on Languages. 


Shakefpeare. 
a 


a e 148 


rick. 
Disrerser. n.f. [from difperfe.] A feat- 
terer ; a {preader, 

a_ Thofe who are pleafed with defamatory libels, 
fa far as'to approve the authors and ihe A ‘of 
them, ate al guilty as if they had coimpofed them. 

; : Speétator. 

Disre’asion. 2. /. [from difperfio, Lat.] 
z. The act of Sail or {preading. 

2. The flate of being feattered. 

Noah began from thence his difperfion. Raleigh. 

After fo many difperfient, and fo many divifigns, 

two os three of us may yet be gathered together. 

Å ? i Pope. 


5 e -Spratt |). 
before earthly princes, who are jf . 


DIS 


To Dtsrr iTw. a. [dis and pirin] | 
1. To difcourage ;. to deje& ; to deprefs ; 
to damp; to terrify ; to intimidate; to 
fright ; to ftrike with fear. i 
Certain it is, that the poor man appeared fo dif- 
Pirited, that he fpoke but few words after he came 
upon the fcaffold. Clarendon. 
The providence: of God: firikes not In with 
them, but dathes, and even di(pirits, all their en- 
deavours, and makes their -defigns heartlefS and 
ineffeétual. j Sarthe 
: Steady to my pine irie and not dif irited wich} 
my afflictions, I have overcome all difficulties. 
i Pro r | y Dyydem | 
? i A oman. IF e A a 
Amidft’all the hanouts that ‘are paid Ja he 
feels nothing in himfelf but a poor, Weak, difpi- 
rited mortal, yielding tI the laws of corruption. 
3 Le! p Rogers. 
2. To exhauft the fpirits ; to opprefs the 
eonftitution.of the body. sa {7 
He hds dipirited himfelf by a debauch, .and. 
drank away his good hamaut. ` ina Colliers 
DisprriTEDNESs. nfe [fromidipiri:.] 
Want,of vigour.s, want of vivacity, Dig. 
To Dispi a ck. minae (dis and place.) 

t. To patoutof plate; to placeinanother 
~fituation? as, the'cheffmen are’ di/flaced. 
z.-'To put Out of any. flate, condition, of- 
fice, truft, or dignity. sn 

To difplaceany who are in, upon difpleafurey is 
by all means to be avoided, unlefs there be a mani- 
feft caufe.for it. Bacon, 

F d ++ Abdal; who commands ~t 
The city; is the prince’s friend, and therefore 
a Muft bedifpizc'd, and thou fhalt rait fuceced him. 
i 5 Denham. 

A religion, eftablithed by God himfelf, fiiould 
not be difplaced by any thing, under a demonftra- 
tion of that divine power that firit introdueed ic. 

i South. 
+ One then may be difp/ce'd, and one may reign ; 
_ And want of merit render birthright vaio. 


i ? Dryden, f 


3. To diforder. nw 
You have difplac’d the mirth, broke the good 
meeting A 
With molt admir'd diforder. Shakelpeate, 
Dispia’cency. x. f. [difplacemia, Lat.] 
1. Incivility; difobligation. +- 
2. Difgaft; any thing anpleafing. - 


The difplacencies that he receives, by the con- r 


I fequences of his excefs, far outweigh all that is 
grateful in jt. Decay of Piety. 
To Dispra nt. v.a. [dis and plant.] 

1. To remove a plant. ` 
2. To drive a people from the place in 
which they have fixed their refidence. 

Ali thofe countries, which, lying near unto any 


mountains, or Irifh defarts, had been planted with |} 


Englith, were fhortly difplanted and loft. Spénfer. 
J may juftly account new plantations to be the 
children of former kingdoms: I like a plantation 
ina pure foil; that is, where people are not dif- 
planted. »> Bacon.) 
DispLanTaTion. 2. fe [from dis and 
planiatio] . 
t. The removal of a plant. 
2. The ejection of a people. i 
The Edenites were garrifoned to refit the Affy- 
, Hans, whofe: di/plantation, Senacherib vaunted of. 
i Raleigh. 
To DISPLA’Y. v. a. [de/player, Fr.J 
t. To fpread wide, 
The northern wind his wings did broad difplay 
At his command, and reared him up light. 
Fairy Queen. 
There he him found all carelefsly di/play'd, 
Tn fecret thadow from the funny ray, 
Ona fweet bed bf lilies foftly laid, 


| 


Fajry Queen. 


omnis 


a 
Difplay’d fa 
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z. To exhibit to the fight or minds- 
You fpeak not like yourtelf, who cver yet 
Have flood to charity, and di/p/ay'd th’ effects 
Of difpofition gentle. *Shakelpearce 
-Thou heav'n's alternate beauty can’ difplay, 
The blush of morning, and the milky way, Dryd. 
The works of nature, and the words of revela- 
tion, difpiay truth to mankind in charaéers fo vie 
fible, that thofe, who are not quite blind, may read. 
ockes 
The ftorm the dark Lyczin groves ipla 
And firit to light expos`d the facred thade, 
Pope's Stdttuse 
Say how this inflrument of iove began; 


And in intmortal @raigs' dip ley che’ tans Gay. 
3 To carves tocut up. Yy tet eee 
wonder. 


He tarves, difphiys, ana cuts upto a 
~ . : -n Speflater. 
4: Totalkwithoùt reftraint. À 
"Fhe very fellowwhicwof late i 
$ faucily againft your Highnefs. Shak. 
5+ To tet offentationfly ro view. 
+ Theyare all couched in a pityawith obfcured 
. @ights; which, at the very initant of our meeting, 
they will at once difplay'tothanight. Shakefpeare. 
Dispia’y. 2.f [from the verb.] An exe 
hibition of any thing to view. f 
| Onr ennubied underftandings take the wings of 
the morning to vifit the'wotld above us, and have 
a glorious di/play of the highef form of created 
" excellencies. x Glanville 

We can with thy greateftcoldnefs behold the 

ftupendous di/plays of omnipotence, and be intranf~ 
oes at the puny effaysofhuman fill,  Speéfarers 

ISPLEA’SANCE. x. f. [from difpleaf. 

Anger; difcontent. Obfolete. Prap] 

Cordell faid, the lov'd him as behov’d ; 
Whofe fimple anfwer, wanting colours fair 
To paint it forth, him to di/pieafance mov'd. 
F y Fairy Pai 

DispLEA'sanT, ad. [from difpleafe.] Un- 

pleafing; offenfive; unpleafant. 

What to one js a moft grateful odour, to another 
is nuxious and difpleafant ; and it were a mifery go 
f:me to lie ftretched ona bed of rofes. Glam» Seep. 

To Dispue’ase. v.a, [dis and pafe] To 
offend ; to make angry. s 
Godwas difpleafed with thia thing. 1Cbror. xxi’ r. 
To DisrLEase. v.u. Todifgut; toraife 
averfion, 

Foul fights do rather difpleafz, in that they ex- 
cite the memory of foul things, than in the im- 
medlate objeéts; and therefore, in pidtures, thofe 
foul fights do not much offend. Bac. Nat. Hif. 

+ Your extreme fondnefs was perhaps as difpleaf- 
« ing to God before, as.now yuur extreme affliction. 
n Temple. 

Sweet and ftinking commanly ferve our turn 
for thefe ideas, which, in efect, is little more than 
to call them pleafing or difpleafing; though the 
fmell of a rofe and violet, both fweet, are certainly 
very diftin® ideas. Lockes 


DISPLE'ASINGNESS., 2. f. [from difplea/- 


ing.] Offenfivenefs; quality of offend. 
ing. . 
Ri a miftake to think that men cannot change 
the difpleafingne/s or indifferency, thatis in a@tions, 
ı into pleafure and defire, if they will do but whatis 
in their power. ` Locka 
DISPLEASURE. x. f [from dipleaf.] 
1. Uncafinefs ; pain received. : 

When good is propofed, its abfence carries dife 

pleafure or pain with it. Lockes 
2. Offence ; pain given. 

Now fhall I be more blamelefs than the Philif- 

tines, though I do them a difpleafure. Judgese 
3. Anger; indignation. 

‘True repentance may be wrought in the hearts 
of fuch as fear God, and yet incur his difpleafure, 
the deferved efic&t whereof is eternal death. I/aoker, 

He thould beware that he did not provoke Soly. 
man’s heavy di/pleafure againt him. Knoles. 

Undoubtedly 
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ri Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his difpleafure. Milton. 
Though the reciprocalnefs of the injury ought 
to allay the difleafureatit, yet men fo much more 
confider what uffer than what they do. 
Decay of Piety. 
On me ia junt difpleafure lay 5 
But take thy judgments from this mourning land. 
A Dryden. 
You’ye fhewn haw mach you my content defign; 
Yet, ah! would heay'n's ai/p/eafyre pafs like mine | 
= Dryden. 
Nothing is in itfelf fo pernicious to communities 
of learned mer, as the di/plecfure of their prince. 
Addifor's Frecbelder. 
4. State of difgrace ; ftate of being dif- 
countenanced ; disfavour. 
He went into Poland, being in difpleafure with 
the pope for overmuch familiarity. Peach. on Mufie. 
To Disrie’asure. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To difpleafe; not to gain favour ;. not 
“to win affection. A word not elegant, 
nor now in ufe. a 
When the way of pleafuring or difpleafuring lieth 
by thé favourite, it is impofible any other thould 
be over great. Bacon. 
To DISPLO'DE. v. a. {di/plodo, Lat.] To 
difperfe with a loud noiie; to vent with 
violence. . 
Stood rank’d of feraphim another row, 
In pofture to difplode their fecond tire 
Of thunder. Milton 
Dispro‘sion. n, f. [from difplofus, Lat.] 
The att of difploding; a fudden burit 
or difperfion with noife and violence. 
Dispo’rt. n. f. [dis and fport.] Play; 
fport ; paftime; diverfion; amufement; 
merriment. 
She lift not bear, but her difpórts purfúed; 
And ever bade him ftay, till time the tide renew’d. 
i Sperfer, 
His difforts were ingenuous and manlike, where- 
by healwayslearned fomewhat. Hayw.enEd. VI. 
She bufed, heardth: found : i 
Of ruftling leaves; but minded nor, as us’d 
To fuch difport before her through the field. Affile, 
To DisrorT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


“divert. 

He often, but attended with weak guard, 
Comes hunting this way to difpert himflf. Shak. 

To Disro'at. v. x. To play; 10 toy; ta 
anton. 

Frefh gales and gentle airs 
»  Whifper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Plung rofe, flung odours, from the fpiey fhrub 
Diperting I Milton. 
Laofe tə the winds their airy garments flew ; 
+ The glftr'sing textnres of the filmy dew 
Vipt in the richett tin@tere of the thivs, 
Where light diforts in ever ntingling dyes. Pope. 
“Dispo'sar. n. f. [from difpo/e.} 

1. The aét of difpoling or regulating any 
thing; regulation ; difpeniation ; dil- 
tribution. 

Tax not divine difpofa!; wife men 
Have err'd, and by bad Wimen been deluded. ATi. 

a. The power of diftribution; the right 
of beftowing. 

Are not the bleffings both of this world and the 
nect in his di pofal $ Atterbury 

3. Government ; management ; conduct. 

We fhall get more tine and clear knowledge by 
ore rule, than by taking up principles, and thereby 
putting our minds into thedi(po/als of others. Locke. 

4. Eftablithment in a new fate; difmif. 

©  fion into new hands, 

Jam called off fiom publie differtations by a do- 
reftick affair cf great importance, which is nu 
les thaw the difpafalof my lifter Jenny for life, 

Tatler, N° 75. 
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To DISPO’SE, v. a. [difpofer, Fr. difpono, 
Lat.] 

1. To employ to various purpofes; to 
diffufe. 

Thus, whilft the did her various pow’r difpofe, 
The world was free from tyrants, wars, and woes, 

i Pricr. 
2. To give; to place; to beftow. 

Yet fee, when nuble benefits Thall prove 
Not well difpos'd, the mind grown once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. Sbakefpeare. 

Of what you gathered, as moft your own, you 

shave difpofed much in works of public piety. Sprart. 
3- To turn to any particular end or con- 
fequence, os 

Endure, and conquers Jove will (oon difpofe 
To, ruture good our paft and prefent woes. Dryd. 

4. To adapt; to form for-any purpofe. 

Thefe when the knights beheld, they *gan dilpofe 

Themfelves to court, and each adamfel chofe.. 
Spenfer. 

But if thee lit unto the court'to throng, 
And there to havot after the hoped prey, 
Then muft thou thee dijpofe another way. 

IWubberd’s Tale. 
5. To frame the mind; to give a propen- 
fion; toincline: with zo. 

Sufpicions difpofe kings to tyranny, hufbands to 
Jealoufy, and wife men to irrefolution and melan- 
choly. Bacon. 

The memory of what they had fuffered, by being 
without it, eafily difpofed them toda this. Glarend. 

He knew the tear of Paradife; š 

And, as he was d:fpos’d, could prove it 

Below the moon, or elfe above it. Hedibras. 

This difpafes men to believe what it teaches, to 
follow what it advifes. Temple. 

A man might do this now if he were malicioufly 
difpofed, and bad a mind to bring matters to extre- 
mity. Dryd:n. 

Although the frequency of prayer and fafting 
may be of no efficacy to difpofe God to be more 
gracious, yet it is of, great ufe to difpofe us to be 
more objects cf his grace. Snralridge. 

If mere moralifts find themfelves difaofed ro pride, 
loft, intemperance, or avarice; thry do not think 
their morality concerned to check them. Swift, 

6. To make fit: with for. 

This may difpofe me, perhaps, fer the reception 

of truth; but helps me not to it. Locke. 
7. To regulate; to adjuk. 
Wek'd by the cries, th” Athenian chief arefe 
The'knigbtly forms of corbat to difpofes 
Dryden's Fables. 
8. ToDisrose of. ‘Toapply to any. pur- 
pole; to transfer to any other perfon or 
uit. 

All men are naturally in a ftatd of perfect free- 
dom to order their attions, and difpofe of their pof- 
feilions and perfons, as they chink ñt, within the 
bounds of the law of nature, . Locke. 

Difpofe of the meat with the butler, or any other 

erony. ` Swift. 

9. To Dispose of. ‘To put into the hands 
of another. 

As fcis mine, I may difscfe of hers 
Which falt beeither ee ce 
„Or to her death, Slakefpeare. 

1 have dilpofed of her to a man of tufinets, wha 
will lee her fve, that to be well dreffed, in good. 
humour, and chearful in her family, are the arty 
and fciences of female Lifes Tatl. 

to. To Disrose of. To give away by 
authority. 

A rural judge difpos'd of beauty's prize, Waller. 

t1. To Diseose oà To dircét. 

‘The lot is caft into the lap; but the whole dif. 
pofirg therecf ia of the Lord. Proverbs. 

12. To Disvose of. To condu&; to be- 
have. 


DIS 


They muf receive inftrudtions how to di/po/e of 
themfelves when they come, which muft be in the 
nature of laws unto them. Bacon ta Villiers. 

13. YoDispose of. To place in any con- 
dition, 
For the remaining doubt, 
What to refolve, and how difpofe of me, 
Be warn'd to caft that ufelefs care afide, 
fa mE Fable. 
14. To Disrose of. - To put away by any 
. means. 
They require more water than can be found, 
and more than can be difpofed of, if it was found. 
Burnety 
To Dispo’se. v. x. To bargain; to make 
terms, Ohfolete. 
When the faw you did fufpeét 
She had difpos'd with Cæfar, and that your rage 
Would mbt be purg’d, the fent word the was deads 
„ Shakefpeare 
Dispo'se. x. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Power; management; difpofal: wita _ 
at or žo. 
Alt that is mine J leave at thy difpofe ; 


My goods, my lands, my reputation.  Shakefp, 
It thall be my tafk 
To render thee the Parthian at difpofe. Mikon. 


OF all your goodnefs leaves to our difpofe, 
Our liberty’s the only gift we chufe. 
Dryden's Indian Emperors 
2. Diftribution; att of government; dif- 
penfation. 
All is beft, though oft we doubt 
What th’ unfearchable difpofe 4 
Of higheft wifdom brings about, 9 
Aud ever beft found in the clofe. © Milt. Agon. 
3. Difpofition; caft of behaviour. Obfo- 
lete. F 
He hath a perfony and 4 fmooth difpofe, 
To be fufpeéted ; fram’d to make women falfe. 
` Shakefpeare’s Othello 


4. Difpofition ; caft of mind; inclinations 
Obfolete. s 
> _ He carries-on the ftream of his difpofe 


Without obfervaace or refpett of any, 

In will peculiar. Shakefp. Troil, and Croffida, 
Dispo’ser. x, f [from dipoe] r; 
1. Diftributor; dilpenfer; beftower. 

The maglftrate is both the beggar and the dif- 

_ pofer of what is got by begging. 
i Grcunt's Bille of Mortality, 
2. Governor; regulator; direétor. 

I think myfelf obliged, whatever my private aps 
prehenfions may be of the fuccefs, to do my duty, 
and leave events to their difpaer. 7 Boyles 

All the reafon of mankind cannot fuggeft any 
Olid ground of fatisfaétion, but in making that 
God our friend, who is the abfolute difpafer of àll 
things. Soxiba 

Would I had been difpofer of thy ttars; 

Thou houldh have had thy with, and died in wars. 

Dryden, 
3- One who takes from, and gives to, 
whom he pleafes. 

But brandith’d high, in an ill omen'd hour, 
To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy jufteft fear, 
“The matter fword, di/pofer of thy pow'r. Priora 

Disrosi Tion. x. / [from di/pofitio, Lat.] 
1. Order; method; diftribution. 

Touching mufical harmony, whether by inftrne 
ment of voice, it being of high and low, in due 
preportionable di/pofition, fuch notwithftanding ja 
the force thereof, and fo very pleating efekts it 
hath, in that very part of man which is moft di- 
vine, that fome have heen thereby induced to 
think, that the foul itfelf by nature is, or hath in 
‘it, harmony. Hooker, 

Under this head of'invention is placed the difpo- 
Jition of the work, to pur all things ip a beautiful 
order and harmony, chee the whole may be of a 
piece. Drycdin's Dufrifney, Preface. 
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1 afk wkether the connection of the extremes be 
mot mere clearly feen, ia this fimple and natural 
difpofcion, than in the perplexed repetitions and 
jumble of five or Gx fyllogifms ? Locke. 

2. Nataral fitnefs; quality. 

Refrangibility of the rays of light is their difpa- 
fien to be refraéted, or turned out of their way, in 
paling out of one tranfparent body or medium 
inro another. 

3. ‘Tendency to any act or ftate. 

This argueth a great difpofticn to putrefaction in 
the foil and air. Bacon's Natural Hiftsry. 

Dipofition is when the power and ability of do- 
ing any thing is forward, and ready upon every 
eccafion to break into action. Locke. 

Bleeding ia to be ufed or omitted according to’ 
the fymptoms which affc€ the brain: it relieves 

_ in apy inflammatory difpeficion uf the cout of the 
nerves < dirbuttnes en Diete 
4. Temper of mind, 

I have fuftered more for their fakes, more than 
the villanous inconftancy of man’s difpsfition is able 
tu bears S¥ake/prarcs 

Leffer had been 
The thwartings of your difpofitien, if 
You had not fhew'd them how you were difpos’d, 
Ere they lack'd power to crofs yone 
Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Affection of kindnefs or ill-will. 

I take myfelf to be as well informed as mnft 
men in the di/pefrions of each people towards the 
other. Swift. 
6. Predominant inclination. 

As they pinch one another by the difpofision, le 
cries out, no more. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

The love we bear to our friends is generally 
caufed by our finding the fame difpofition in them 
which we feel in ourfelves. - Pope 

7. Affortment; adjuftment of external cir- 
cumftances: not ufed. 

I crave fit difpofition for my wife, 

Dne reference of place and exhibition, 

As levels with her breeding. Shakefpeare's Orbello. 
Disro’si tive. adj. [from di/pof.} That 

which implies difpofal of any property; 

decretive. 

The words of all judicial as are written narri- 
tively, unlefs ic be in fentenccs wherein difpe/itive 
and enaéting terms are made ufe of. Ayliffe’s Par. 

Dispo’siTiveLy, adv. [from di/pofitive.] 
1. Ina difpofitive manner, 
2. Refpeéting individuals; diftributively. 

That axiom in philofophy, that the generation 
of one thing is the cnrruption of another, although 
it be fubftantially true, concerning the form and 

matter, is alfo difpofitively verificd in the efficient 

_ or producer. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Dispo’sitor. n /- [from difpofe.] The 
lord of that fign in which the planet is, 
and, by which therefore it is over-ruled. 

To Disrosse’ss, v. a. [dis and poffé/s.] 

1. To put out of poffeflion ; to deprive ; 
to diffeize. 

The blow from faddle forced him tn fly ; 

Elfe might it needs down to his manly breaft 

Have cleft his head in twain, and life thence dif- 

fft. Fairy Queen 

Thau thalt hold the opinion of Pythaguras, ere 
J will allow of thy wits; and fear to kill a wood- 
cock, left thov difpofféfs the foul of thy grandame. 

. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Letus fit upon the ground, and tell 
How fome have been depos’d, fome fain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghotts they di/paffefs'd. 
Shakefpeare's Rickard Ul. 
1 will chafe 
Mine helr from forth the beggars of the world, 
And difpeffefs her ail. Shake(peare’s Timon. 
In thee | hope; thy furcowra I invake, 
To win the crown whence l am difafe/s'd; 
For tike renowa awa'teth on the ftroke, 
To cag the haughty Cown, or raife th’ opprefs‘d. 
Fairfax. 
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The children went to Gilead, and took St, and 
dilpefefed the Amorite which was in it. 
Numb. xxxii. 39+ 
This inacceffible high Arengt, the feat 
Ot Deity fupreme, us difpefefs d, 
He trufted to have feiz’d. 
Reftlefs Amata lay 
Fir'd with difdain for Turnus difpofif, 
And the new nuptiala of the Trojan puch. 
a Dryden s Ereid. 
z. It is generally ufed with of before the 
thing taken away. 
Charlea refolved, with a puiffant army, to pab 
over, aud to difpaféfs the pirate of Tunis. 
É eps P s Iliflory. 
No pow'r fhali di poff 
My thoughts of that expe€ted happinels. Denbam. 
aO faireft of all creatures, laft and bett 
Of what heav'n made, how art thou difpat/s'd 
Of all thy native glories! Dryd. Stare of Innocence 
Nothing can create more trouble tu a man than 


to endeavour to di/pofe/s him of this conceit. 
pepe S Tillotfon, 


Milton. 


3. Formerly with from. 
They arragate dominion undeferv’d 
Over their brethren, and quite difpo/fe/s 
Concord and law of nature from the carth, Milt 
It wilt be fouod a work of no fmall difficulty to 
difpojfyi and throw out a vice from that heart, 
where long pofteffion begins to plead prefeription. 


_ Souths 
Dispo’sure. 2. f. [from dipof.] 
1. Difpofal; government; power; ma- 
nagemen e 
In his difpefure is the orb of carth, s 
The throne of kings, andall of human birthe Sand, 
They quietly furrendered both it and themfelves 
to his diipofures Sandys's Fourney. 
Whilf they murmur againft the present difpofure 
of things, they do tacitly defire in them a diftor- 
mity from the primitive rule, and the idea of that 
mind that formed all things beft, 
Brown's VulgarErrours. 
z. State; pofture. 
They remained in a kiad of warlike di/pafure, or 
perhaps little better. Wotton. 
Disrra‘ise. x. f. [dis and praife.] Blame ; 
cenfure; difhonour. 
lf I can do it 
By aught that I can fpeak in his difpraife, 
She fhall not long continue love to him. Shake/p. 
To me reproach 
Rather belongs, diftru(t, and all di/praife. Milton. 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breafts ; noweaknefs; no contempt, 
Difpraife, or blame. Milton's Agonifies. 
I need not raife vd 
Trophies to thee from other men’s difpraife. Denb. 
Looks fright not men : the general has feen Moors 
With as bad faces; no difpraife to Bertran's, Dryd. 
If any writer fhall do this paper fo much konoor 
as to infcribe the title of it to others, the whole 
peaite or difpraife of fuch a performance will helong 
to fome other author. Addifon. 
My fanlts will not be hid, and it is na difpraife 
to me that they will not: the clearnefs of one’s 
mind is never better proved than in difcovering its 
own faults. $ Pope. 
To Dispraise. v. a. [fom the noun.) 
To blame; to cenfure ; to condemn. 
In prailing Anthony, I ‘ve difprais’d Crfar. 
Shakefpeares 
No abnfe, Ned, in the world; honet Ned, 
none: I di(praifed him before the wicked, that the 
wicked might not fatl in love with him; in which 
doing, 1 have done the part of a caresul friend. 
Shatefpeare’s Henry WV. 
The criticks, while they like my wares, may 
difpraife my writing. Speftatore 
Dispraiser. ne fe [from difpraife.] A 
cenfurer; one who blames. Dit. 


DisPRA'ISIELE, adj. [from difpraye-] 
Unwortliy of commendation. Did, 


DIS 


Disprar’stnGLy. adv. [from difpraiZe.J 
With blame ; with cenlure. 
Michael Caffio! 
That came a wooing with you; many a time, 
When 1 have fpoke of you difpraifingly, 
Hath tren your parte Shakefpeare’s Otkelis, 


To Dispre ap. V. a. [ dis and fread. } 
r A ie 
To f{pread different ways. In this word, 
and a few others, dis has the fame force 
as in Lattn compofition, and means, 
different ways; in different directions. 
This word is poetical. 

As morning fun her beams difpreaden clear, . 
Andin her face fair truth and mercy doth appear. 
ff Sperfers 

Over him, art, {tiving to compare 
With nature, did an arbour green difpread, 
Framed of wanton ivy, flowing rair, 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread 

His pricking arms, entrail’d with rofes ied. Speafere 
Abnve, below, around, with art difpread, 

The fure inclofure folds the genial bed. 


Pepe's Ody. 
Dispro‘Fit. m fi [dis and prefit.] Lofs; 
damage ; detriment. Dig. 


Disproor. 2. /. [dis and proof.] Con- 
futation ; conviction of errour or falfe- 
hood. 

His remark contains the grounds of his do€trins, 
and offers at fomewhat towards the difpraof of 
mine. Atterbury. 

1 need not offer any thing farther in fupport of 
one, or in difproof of the other. Rogerse 

To Dispro’rerty. v., a. [dis and pro- 
perty.] ‘To difpoffefs of any property. 

`~ Ie 

DiSPROPORTION., x fe [dis and propor- 
tion.} Unfuitablenefs in form or quan- 
tity of one thing, or one part of the fame 
thing, to another ; want of fymmetry 5, 

. difparity. 

Not to affect many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 
Whereto we fee in all things nature tends: 

Fnh ! one may fmell, in fuch, a will moft rank, 
Fou! difproportion, thoughts nonatural. 
Sbhakefpeare’s Ochellov 
Reafoning, ! oft admire 
Yow nature, wife and frugal, could commit 
Such difproportions ; with fuperfiuous band 
So many nobler bodies to create, 
Greater, fa many fold, to this one ufe. Afiltone 
Perhaps, from greatnefs, ftate and pride, 
Thus furprifed, fhe may fall: 
Seep does difprepertion hide, 
And, death refembling, equals all. 
For their ftrength, 
-The difpreportion is fo great, we cannot but 
Expeét a fatal confequence. Derbam’s Sopky.. 

What did the liquid to th’ affembly call, 

Tn give their aid to form the pond’rous ball ? 
Firft tell ns, why did any come ? next, why 
In fach a difpreportion to the dry ? 

Blackmore's Creations. 

That we are defigned for a more exalted happi- 
nefs than can be derived from the things of tuis 
life, we may infer fiom their vaft difproportisn to 
the defires and capacities of nur foul, Rogers. 

To Disprorortion. wv. a. [from the 
noun.] ‘fo mifmatch; to join things 
unfuitable in quantity or form; to join 
unftly. 

There fits defarmity to mock my body, 

To fiape my legs of an unequal fize, 
To difproportizn me in every pärt- Shakefpearee 

Diftance and men’s fears have fo enlarged the 
truth, and fo difpropertioned every thing, that we 
have made the lictle troop of difcontents a gallant 
army, aod alresdy meafured by the evening fha- 
dow. Suckinga 

. Mufick 


Wallers 


’ 


If God did not forbid all indifferent teremonics, 
thea our conformity with the church of Rume in 
fome fuch is not hitherto as yet dijprowed, al- 
though papifts were ungo us as heathens were unto 
Ifrael. Hooker, 

3. To difapprove; to difallow. 

Sume things are good, yet in fo mean a degree 
of goodnef, that men are only not difproved, nor 
difailowed cf God for them. Hooker. 

Disrrover. x. / [from difprove.] 

1. One that difprovés or confutes. 

2. One that blames; a cenfurer: if the 
following paflage be not ill printed for 
difapprover. ` 

‘The fingle example that our annals have yielded 
of two extremes, within fo fhort time, by mok of 
the fame commenders and difprovert, would re- 
quire no flight memorial. Metter. 

Dispu’nisHaBre. adj. [dis and punih- 
able.) Without penal reftraint. 

No leafes of any part of the faid lands fhall ever 

“be made, other than leafes for years not exceeding 

thirty-one, in poffeffion, and not in revecfion or 
remainder, and not difpunifbable of wae. 
Swift's Lafl Wij. 

To Dispu’rse. v, a. [dis and puree} To 
pay; to difburfe. It is not certain that 
the following paffage fhould not be writ- 
ten difburfes 

Many a pound of my own proper ftore, 
Becaufe I would not tax the needy commons, 
Have 1 dijpurfed to the garrifons, 

And never afd for reftitotion. Shak. Hen. V1. 

Disrv’rante. adj. [from difpute.] 

1. Liable to conteft ; controvercible; that 
for which fomething may be alleged on 
oppofite fides. 

Ir they are not in themfelves difputable, why are 
they fo machi difputed ? Surh. 

z. Lawful to be contefed. 

Until any point is determined to be a law, it re- 
mains di/putable by every fubje&, Savift. 

Di’srurant.2./. [from difpute; difpu- 
tans, Latin.] A controvertift; an ar- 
guer; a reafoner. i 

Norwithftanding thefe learned difpatants, it was 
to the unicholaftick ftatcfman that the world owed 
their peace, defence, and libertics. Locke. 

Our difputants pst me in mind of the fkuttlc 
fith, that, when he is unable to extricate himfelf, 
blackens all the water about him till he becomes 
invifible. yates, Speéfatcr. 

Di’sputa NT. adj. Difputing ; engaged 
in controverfy. Not in ufe. 

Thou there waft found 
Among the graveft rabbies, difputant 
On pointa and queftions fitting Mofes’ chair. Milt. 


Disputa‘tion. a. f [from difputatio, 
Latin. ] É 

1. The fkill of controverfy ; argumenta- 
tion. x 

Confider what the learning of difputation is, and 
how they are employed fur the advantage of theni- 
felves or others,, whofe bufinefs is only the vain 
oftentation of founds. Locke, 

2. Controverfy ; argumental contett. 

Well do 1 find, by the wife knitting together of 
your anfwer, thar any difpuration 1 can ule ia as 
much ton weak as I unworthy. Sidney. 

Till fome admirable or unufual accident hap- 
pens, as it hath in fome, to work the beginning of 
a better alteration in the mind, difputation about 
the knowledge of God commonly prevaileth little. 

Tooker. 


J] In- 
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Mufick craveth your acquaintances many are 
of tuch difproportioned fpirits, that they avoid her 
company» Peacham. 

We on one with undifcording voice, 
May rightly anfwee that melndious noift ; 
As once we did, tiu difproportion'd fin 
Jard againit matuie’s chime. Mikon, 
ISPROPORTIONAEBLE. adj. [from dij 
Proportion.) Unfuitable in form or quan- 
tity ; not duly regulated in regard to 
fomething elfe. 

Doubts and fears are the fharpeft paffions: 
through thefe falfe opticks all that you fee is like 
the evening thadows, ditr:portisruble to the truth, 
and {trangety longer than the true fubflance. 

Suckling. 

Had the obliquity been greater, the earth had not 
been able to endure the d'lprcperticnable differences 
of feafon. Brown. 

We are apt to fet too great a value on temporal 
bleffings, and have too low and difproportionable 
etteem of fpiritual. Smalridge. 

There is no wine of fo fircng a body as to bear 
fuch a difpreperticratle quantity of water as fixty 
parts. f Broome. 
DisPRropoRTionaBLeness. z. f. [from 
difproportionable. ] Unfuitablenefs to 
fomething elfe. 
D1iSPROPORTIONABLY. adv. [from di/- 
breportion.] Unfuitably ; not fymme- 


D 


trically. 

We have no reafon tn think much to facrifice to 
God our deareft interefts in this world, if we con- 
fider how difproporticnably great the reward of oor 
loffexings fhall be in another. Tillet‘on. 

Dispropo’rtionat. aaj. [from difpro- 

© porticu.) Difpropertionable ; unfymme- 
trical; unfuitable in quantity or form to 
fomething elfe. 

DisPRopo rRTIONALLY. adv. 
Proportional.) Unfuitably with 
quantity or value. 

Disrrorortionate. adj [from dif- 
proportion.) Unfymmetrical; unfuitable 
to fomething elfe either in bulk, form, 
or value. 

None of our members are crocked nr diftorted, 
Cr difpropertionate to the reñ, cither in excefa or de- 

fet f Ray. 

Itis plain that men have agreed to a difpreportion- 

ate and unequal poffeffion of the earth. Lecke: 

DiSPROPO'RTIONATELY. adu, [from di/- 
proportionate.) Unfuitably ;_ unfymme- 
trically. à 

DISPROPORTIONATE Ness. 2. f. [from 
ai/proportionate.] Unfuitablenefs in bulk, 
form, or value. 7 

To Dispro’ve. w. a. [dis and prove.) 

t. To confute an affertion; to convia of 
errour or falf{chood. 

This eapofition they plainly difor 
by smanifen »= xi of ba ee ord of 
David could not poffibly be meant. 

This Weftmoreland maintains, 
And Warwick fhall difprove it. Sbhakefpeare. 
The traitar’s odivus name 

1 fieft return, and then difprove thy claim. 
$ Dryden's Fables. 

It is cafier to affirm than to difprove. — Holder. 

‘That falfe fappofition I advanced in order to 
disprove it, (and by that means to prove the truth 
of my doétrinc, Atterbury. 

We fee the fame affertions produced again, with- 
out notice of what bazh been faid to d; [prove them, 


Savijte. 


[from dij- 
re(peét to 


Hooker. 


Dispura‘rious. adj. [from difpute. 
clined to difpute ; cavilling. "i 

A man muh be of a vety difputatious temper, 
that enters into ftate controverfics with any of the 
fair fex. i sAddifon, 


vin s; b 


2. To convict a pra&tice of errour. 
They behold thnie thiogs diffs cued, difannulled, 

and rejected, which ufe had made in a manner na- 
turah Havker.. 


a any 


To DISPUTE, 


DIS - 


Dispu’rarive, adj. [from difpute.] Dif- 
pofed to debate ; argumentative. 

Perhaps,this pragtice might not fo eafily be per- 
verted, as to raife acavilling, diff wtative, aad Itep- 
tical temper in the minds of youth. 

Watt's Improvement of the Mind. 

V. n, [difputa, Latin.] To 
contend by argument; to altercate ; to 
debate; to argue ; to controvert. - 

If attempts of the pen have often proved unfit, 
thofe of the fword are more‘fo, and fighting is a 
woife expedient than difputing. Decay of Piety. 

The atheift can pretend no obligation of con- 

> Kicace, why he fhould difpure againit rgliginn. 
Lillotfare. 
Did not Paul and Barnabas difpute with vehe- 
mence about a very little point of conveniency ? 
Atterbury. 
To Dispu’re. v. a. ` 
1. To contend for, whether by words or 
action. : 

Things were difputed before they came tn be de- 
termined: men afterward were not to difpute any 
longer, but to.obey., . Hooker. 

So di/pute the prize, 
As if you fought before Cydaria's eyes. 
Dryden's Indian Emperors 

One faya the kingdom is his own: a Saxon 
drinks the quart, and fwears he'll difpute that with 
him. Tatler. 

2. To queftion ; to reafon about. 

Now I am fent, and am not to difpure 

My prince’s orders, but to execute. Dryd, Ind. Emp. r 
3- To difcufs; to think on: a fenfe not ia 

ufe. 

EGR it like a man. 

——I thall do fo 5 

But I muft alfo feel it as a man. Shakefp. Mache 
Disru’re. z. f. [from the verb.] 

Contelt; controverfy ; argumental can- 
-~ tention. 

The queftion being about a fadt, it is begging it, 
to bring as a proof an hypothefis which is the very 
thing in difpute. Loeke. 

The earth is now placed fo conveniently, that 
plents thrive and flourith in it, and animals lives 
this is natter of faét, and beyond all difpute. 

Bentley. - 
Dispu’reness. adj. [from difpute.] Un- ` 
difputed ; uncontrovertible. Dia, 
Dispu’rer. x. A [from difpute.] A con- 
trovertift ; one given to argument and 
oppofition. 

Both were vehement difputers againtt the hea- 
then idolatry. Stilling ficet. 

Thefe ‘concinfions have generally obtained, and 
have been acknowledged even by difputers them- 
felves, till with labour they had (tiled their con- 
victions. Í Rogers. 

DISQUALIFICATION, n, f. [from difgua- 
lify.| That which dilqualifies; that 
which makes unfit. 

It is recorded as a fufficient difgualification of a 
wife, that, [peaking of her hufband, the faid, 
God forgive him, Spefator. 

ToDisqua‘iiry.«. a. [dis and qualify.) 
1. To make unfit; to difable by fome na- 
tural or legal impediment. ot 

Sach perfons as fhall confer benefices on un- 
worthy and difgualified perfons, after a notice or 
correction given, thall for that turn be deprived of 
the power of prefenting unto fuch benefices, 

Ayliff’s Parergon. 

2. It has commonly fer before the objec- 
tive noun. 5 

1 know no employment for which pisty difna- 


lifes. Swift. 
My common illnefa utterly difgualifies me for all, 

converfation; I mean my deafnefs. Swift, 

: 4A2 3. Te 
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3. To deprive of a right or claim by fome 
pofitive reftridtion ; to difable; to ex- 
cept from any grant. Swift has from. 

‘The church of England is the only body of 
Chriftians which difgualifies thofe, who are em- 
ployed to preach its doétzine, from sharing in the 
civil power, farther than as fenators. 

Swift an the Sacramental Teft. 

Jo Disqua’nTiTy. v a. [dis and guan- 
tity.) To leffen; to diminith. Not ufed. 

* Be entreated 
Of fifty to diQuantity your train 5 
And the remainders, that hall Rill depend, 
Tabe fush men aa may befort your age. Shake/p. 

Disqui'er. m f. [dis and quiet.) Unea- 
finefs; reftlef{nefs ; want of tranquillity ; 
vexation ; difturbance ; anxiety. 

He that, upon a true principle, lives without 
any difguict of thought, may be faid to be happy. | 
L'Eftrange. 

If we give way to our paffions, we do but gratify 
ourfelves for the prefent, io order to our future 
difgniet. i Tillotfen. 

I had rather live in Ireland then under the fre- 
guent difguiers of hearing you are out of order. 

Swift. 

Disqur’et. adj. Unquict ; uneafy ; re- 
lefs. 

I pray you, hufband, he nnt difguiet 3 
The meat was well if you were fo content. 

Shakelpeare. 

To Disqut’et. wu. a. [from the noun.] 
To difturb ; to make uneafy ; to ha- 
rafs; to vex; to fret; to deprive of 
tranquillity. 

The proud Roman him difguieted. Fairy Queen. 
Why art thou fo vexed, O my. foul? and why 
art thou fp difguieted within me? Pfaln. 
By anger and impatience the mind is difguicted, 
and is not able eafily to compofe itfelf to prayer. 
Duppa. 
Thoy, happy creature, art fecure 

Erom all the torments we endure; 

Defpair, ambition, jealoufy, 

Loft friends, nor love, di/guiers thee. Recon 

Disqureter. x. f. [from difquitt.]) A 
difturber ; a haraffer. - 

Disquvetiy. adv. [from difguiet. ] 
Without ret; anxioufly ; uneafily ; 
without calmnefs. 

Treachery, and all reinous djforders, follow us 
‘difquietly to our graves. Shatefpear’s King Lear. 
He refted difguietly that night; butin the morn- 
ing I fouod him calm. Wifiman. 

Disqui’erness. n.f. [from difquiet.| Un- 
cafinefs; reftleffnefs ; anxiety ; difturb- 
ance. 

All otherwife, faid he, I riches rede, 

And deem them coot of all difguietnefi. Fairy Q, 

Arius won to himfelf borh followers and great 
defenders; whereupon much difgzietne/s enfued. 

Hooker. 
Disqui’etupe.x./. [from difquiet,] Un- 


eatinefs ; anxiety ; diflurbance ; want of 


tranquillity. 

Littie happinefs attenda a great character, and 
to a multitude of ciguietudes the delire of it, fyb- 
jects an ambitious mind. Addifor’s Speeater. 

Tis the beft prefervative from ait thofe tempo- 
ral fears and difguietwdes, which corrupt the enjoy- 
ment, and embitter the lives, of men. — Roger. 


Disquisari0n. 2. f. [di/quiftio, Latin.] 
Examination ; difputative enquiry. 

God hath referves many things to hia own tefo- 
lution, whofe d iirinations we cannot hope from 
fieh: but with reverence muit fufpend unto thar 

reat day, whole juftice Mall either condemn our 
Curiofity, oe refolve pue di/gui/f fon. Brown. 

*Tis indeed the proper place for this difguifitior 
aoncerning the antediluvian earth. 

Bedsverd's Naturol Hiftery. 
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To Disna’nk. w. a. [dis and rank.} To 
Disreca’ep,n./. [dis and regard.] Slight 


To Disreca RD. v. a. [from the noun.) 


Disaeca’rorut.ad).[difregardand full.] 


Disreca’RpFutLy. adv. [from difre- 


To DisR ELISH. vw, 2. [from the nonn.) 


DIS 


The royal feciety had a good effed®, at it turned 
many of the greateft geniufes of that age to the 
difuifitions of natural knowledge. Addif. Spefater. 

The nature of animal diet may be difeovered 
by tafte, and other ferfible qualities, and fome ge- 
neral rules, without particular difguifition upon 
every kind. Arbuthnot. 


degrade from his rank. Dra. 


notice; negleét; contempt. 


To flight; to neglect; to contemn. 
Since we are to do good to the poor, t? ftran- 

gers, to enemies, thnfe whom nature is too apt to 

make us defpife, difregard, or hate, then undoubt- 

edly we are to do good to atl. Spratt. 
Thofe faits which God hath difregarded ie. 

he may regard forthe time to come, — Smalridge. 
Studious of good, man, difregarded fame, 

And ufeful knowledge was hiseldet aim. Blackm. 


Negligent; contemptuous, 


gardful.| Negligently ; contemptuoully. 
ISRE LISH. x. f. [ats and relifp.] 
1. Bad tate; naufeoufnefs. 
Oft they affay'd, 
Hanger and thirft coafteaining; drugged as'oft 
With hatefullett difreligb, writh’d their Jaws 
With foot and cinders filld. Milten. 
2. Diflike of the palate; fqueamifhnefs. 
Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where they 
are thewn not to be ufeful to health, becaufe of an 
indifferency or difreligh to them. Locke. 


1. To make nanfeous; to infect with an 


unpleafant takte. 
Fruits of tafte to pleafe 
True appetite, and not difrelifb thirk: 
Of ne€tarous draughts between, from milky ftream. 
* Milten. 

The fame anxiety and folictude that embittered 

the purfuit, difrelifbes the fruition itfelf. Rogers. 
2. To want a talte of; to diflike. d 

The world is become ton bufy for met every 
body is fo concerned for the publick, that all pri- 
vate enjoymenta are loft, or difrelijbed. Pope. 

DISREPUTA TION. a. f. [dis and reputa- 
tion.} 
1. Difgrace ; difhonour. 

I will teli you what was the courfe in the happy 
days of queen Elizabeth, whom it is no difreputa 
cion to Follow. r / f Bacon. 

z. Lofs of reputation; ignominy. 

The king fearing left that the bad fuceefs might 
difcourage his people, and bring difreputatimn to 
himself, forbad ahy report to be made. Hayward. 

Gluttony is not of fo great difrepucation amongft 
men as drankeonels. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Disreru te. #. f. [dis and repute.) 
character; difhonour; want of reputa- 
tion. 

How fudioufly did they caf a fur upon the 
king's perfon, and bring his governing principles 
under a difrepute. Sah. 

Disrespect. n. f- [dis and refpe@.] In- 
civility ; wantof reverence; irreverence ; 
an at approaching to rudenefs. 

Any difre/pet to atts of ftate, or to the perfons 
of ftatefinen, waa in no time more peoal. Clarend. 

Ariftorle writ a methodical difeourfe concerning 
thefe arts, chufing a certain benefit before the ha- 


zard that might actrue from the vain difre/pects of 


ignorant perfons. Wilkins. 
What is more ufual to warriours than impatience 
of bearing the leatt affront or difrefped? P Pope. 


Disrespe cTruL.adj.[ difrelpeSandfull.} 
, Irreverent ; uncivil. 
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Disresre’cTFULLY. adv. [from difre- 


Jpefful.|  Iereverently ; uncivilly. 

We cannot believe our pofterity will think fo 
difrefpeEfully of their great grandmothers, aa thas 
they made om of monftrous to appear amiable. 

Add fon's SpeEtater, 


To Disro’pz. v.a. [dis and robe} To. 


undrefs ; to uncover; to ftrip. 
Thus when they had the witch difrobed quite, 
And a'l her filthy feature open thown, 
They let her go at will, and wander ways un- 
known. Spenfer. 
KM the villain @raight, 
Difrobe kiin of the matehlefs monument, 
Thy father’s triumph o'er the savages. 
Shakefpeare's King Fob. 
Thefe two great peers were di/robed of their 
glory, the one by judgment, the other by violence. 
Woiton, 
Who will be prevailed with to difrobe himfelf at 
once of all his old opmions, and pretences to know- 
ledge and learning, and turn himfelf out ftark na- 
ked in quefr afrefh of new notions? Lockes 
Disruption. 2. f. [difruptio, Latin.] 
1. The act of breaking afunder. 
This fecures them from difrupticn, which they 
_ would be in danger of, upon a fudden ftretch or 
contortion. t Raye 


2. Breach; rent; dilaceration. > 
The. agent which effeéted this difruption, and 
diflocation of the ftrata, was feated with n th: 
earth. Woodward. 
If raging winds invade the atmofphere, 
heir force its curious texture cannot tear, 
Nor make difruprion in the threads of air. Blackme . 


Dissatisra cmon. n f. [dis and /ati/- 
i fa&ion.] The ftate of being diffatished ; 1 


ditcontent; want of fomething to com- 
plete the with. > 
He that changes his condition, out of impa- 
tience and diffutisfaétion, when he has tried a new 
one, withes tor his old again. L'Efirange. 
The ambitious man has little happinefs, bat is 
fubje€€to much uneafinefs and diffarisfaFion. 
: Addijon's Spetarors 
In vain we try to remedy the defects ot our ac- 
quifition, by varying the object: the fame di/fati/- 
fatlion purfacs us through the circle of created 
goods. ` a Rogers. 


Dissatisra’cToriness, x. /. [from dif- 


` fatisfacery.| Inability to give content. 
Dissarisra cTory. adj. [ from difa- 
tisfy.] That which is unable to give 
content. * - 3 
To Dissa’Tisry. YV. a. [dis and fatis/y.] 
1. To difcontént; to difpleafe, 
+ ‘The advantag-s of Tife wil not hold out to the 
lergth of defire; and, fince they are nor big enowsha 
to iatisfy, they thould not be big enough to dpa- 
tisfy. d Cellier. 
2. To fail to pleafe.;eto offend by the 
want of foniething requilite. 
T fill retain fome of my notions, after your 
lordfhip’s having appeared diffatinfird with thera. 
` Leche 
To DISSECT. v. a. [diffeco, Latin. ] 
1. To cutin pieces. It is uled chiefly of 
eanatomical enquiries, made by fepara- 
tion of the parts of animal bodies. 
Wo malk, no trick, no /avonr, no referve s 
Digee? your mind, exainine every nerve. Rofconts 
Following life in creatures we digi, 4 
We lofe it ia the moment we detect. 
2. To divide and examine minutely. 
This paragraph, that has not one ingenuous word 
throughout, 1 have ified fora fample. Atrerb, 
Disse’crion. m f. [difectio, Latin.] 
1. ‘The act of feparating the parts of ani- 
mal bodies; anatomy. 
` $ She 


Pope. 


pi . 


She cut ker up; but, upon the.d ffion, found 
her juf like other hens. L’Eftrange. 
I fhall enter upon the diffeftion of a coquet’s 
heart, and communicate that curious piece of ana- 
tomy. j Addifon. 
2. Nice examination. 
Such ftri& enquiries into nature, fo true and fo 
perfect a dition of human kind, is the work of 
extraordinary diligence. Granville. 


To DISSEIZE. v. a. [difefer, French.] 
To difpoffefs ; to deprive. It is com- 
monly ufed of a legal act. 

He fo diffeized of his griping grofs, 

The knight his thrillanc {pear again affay’d 
In his brafs-plated body to einbofs. Fairy Queen. 

Jfa prince fhould give a man, befides his an- 
cient patrimony which his family had been dif- 
feized of, an adaitional eftate, never befure in the 
poffeffion of his anceftors, he could nut be faid to 
re-eitablifh lineal fueceffion. Locke. 

Disse1sin. z. f. [from difeifir, French. ] 
An unlawful dilpoffeffing a man of his 
land, tenement, or other iinmoveable or 
incorporeal right. Cowell. 

Disse’tzor. »./. [from difeixe.] He that 
difpoffeffes another. 

To DISSE MBLE. v. a. [difsmulo, Latin ; 
Jemblance, diffimblance, and probably dij- 
Jfembler, in old French. ] 

1. To hide under falfe appearance; to 
conceal ; to pretend that not to be which 
really is. 

She antwered, that her foul was God's; and 
touch ng ber faith, as faz could not change, fo fhe 
would not diffemble it. _ Hayward, 

z. To pretend that to be which is not. 
This is uot the true fignification, 

Your fon Lucentio 
Duth love my daughter, and fhe loveth him, 
Or both difemble deeply their aifections, Sbhakelp. 

In vain on the diffembied mother’s tongue 
Had cunning art and fly perfuafion hung ; 

And rea! care in vain, and native love, 
Inthe true parent's panting breaft had trove, Prior. 


To Disse’MBLE. UV. n. i 
1. To play the hypocrite ; to ufe falfe pro- 
feffions ; to wheedle. 

Ye digfmbied in your hearts when ye fent me unto 
the Lerd your God, faying, Pray for us, 

Feremiab, xlii. 20. 

I would difemblewith my nature, where 
My forut es, and my friends, at ftake, requir'd 
I fasid do fo in honour. Sbake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Thy fanétion too wili varnıih o'er our arts, 
And fanétty difembling. Rowe's Amb. Srepm. 

2. Shake/peare ules it for fraudulent; un- 
performing. 

l that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by difempling nature, 
Detorm'd, anfinifi'd. Sbat-/peare’s Richard V1. 

Disse mecer. »./. [from difzmbtle.] An 
hypocrite; a man who conceals his true 
difpofition. 

Thou dcit wrong me, thou difembler, thou. 

Shakepeare, 

The French king, in the bufinefs of peace, was 
the greater difembler of the two. Bac. Henry VIL 

Such an one, whole virtue forbiddeth bim to be 
bafe and adijimbler, hall evermore hang under the 
wheel. Raleigh. 

The queen, with rage inflam’d, « 
Thusgreets him: ‘Thou di/embler, would ft thou Ay 
Out of my arms by ftealth ? Denbam. 

Men will t.uft po farther than they judge a per- 
fon tor fincerity fit to be trufted: a difcovered dif- 
fenblr can achieve nothing greatand confiderable. 

South. 


Disse’uatintry. adv: [from difemble.] 
With diflimalation ; hypocritically.- 


DIS 


They might all have been either difer:blingly 
fpoken, or falfely reported of the equity of the bar- 
barous king. 3 Knolles, 


To DISSEMINATE. v.a. [difemino, Lat. ] 
To featter as feed; to fow; to fpread 
every Way. 

Wil ufes are made of it many times in firring up 
feditions, rebellions, in diffminating of herefies, and 
infuling cf prejudices. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

There is a nearly uniform and conftant fire or 

“heat difféminated throughout the body of the earth. 
s Wriodiwwerd, 

The Jews are indeed diffeminated through a'l the 
trading parts of the world. © Addifon’s Spečtator, 

By firmne(s of mind, and f:eedom of fpeech, 
the gofpel was diffeminated at firft, and mutt {ti!l be 
maintained. Atterbury. 

Dissemina’T10Nn. nof. [diffeminatio, La- 
tin] The aét of {cattering like fced ; 
the act of fowing or [preading. à 

Though now at the greateft diftance from the 
begirning of errour, yet we are almoft loft in its 
differsination, whofe ways are buundlefs, and confefs 
no circumfcription. Brown. 


Dissemina’ror.2./f. [difeminater, Lat.] 
He that fcatters ; a fcattercr ; a fowcr ; 


a ipreader. 

Men, vehemently thirfting after a name in the 
world, hope to acquire it by being the difféminators 
of novel doctrines. Decay of Piety, 


DISSENSION. x. f. [differfio, Latin.] 
Difagreement ; ftrife; difcord; con- 
tention; difference; quarrel; breach 


of union. 
Friend now, fait fworn, 

Whofe hours, whofe bed, whofe meal, whofe ex- 
ercife, 

Are fill togetlier; who twine, as "twere, in love 

Vafeparable, fhall within this hour, 

On a diffinfion of a doit, break out 

To bitrereft enmipy. on Coriolanus, 

Now join your hands, and with your hands your 

hearts, 

That no diffenfion hinder government. Sbhatefpcare. 

He appeafed the diffafian then arifing about re- 
ligion. Knolles. 

Grown \ 
In wealth and multitude, faétious they grow; 
But firt among the priefts difénfin fprings. Milt. 

Debates, difenfiens, uproars are thy joy; 

Provok'd without offence, and pra€tis’d to deftroy. 

i Diyder, 

Disse’nsiovs. adj. [from diffenfion.] Dif- 

pofcd to difcord ; quarrelfome; factions; 
contentious. 

Either in religion they have a differfious heal, 
or in the commonwealth a faétious head. 

Ajckant’s Schoolafter. 

Who are they that complain unta the king 
That J am ftern? They love his grace but lightly, 
That fill his ears with fuch difiafiour ramours. 

Shaketpeare. 
You difénfious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of ynur opinion, 
Make yourtcives feabs. Shake peare’s Corislarur. 
To DISSENT. v. 2. [ai fento, Latin.] < 
1. To difagree in opinion; to think ina 
contrary manner. 

Let me not be any oceafion to defiaud the pub- 
lick of wha: is Feit, by any morofe or perverfe 
Ciffentings. King Cbartes. 

What craelty of heathens has not been mitch- 
ed by the inhutaanity of diféming Chriftians? 

Decay cf Piety. 

There are many opinions in which multitudes 
of men difent from us, who aie as good and wile 
as ourlelves. Addifon. 

2. To diffcr ; to be of a contrary nature. 

We fee a gencral agreement in the fecret opi- 
nion of men, that every man ought to embrace 
the religion which is true, and to theo, as hurt- 


j Dis 


fol, whatever difenteth from it, but that moĝ 

which doth fartheft dient. 
3. To difer from the eftablihed church. 

How will diffenting brethren relith? 
What will malignants fay? 
Dissent. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Difagreement; difference of opinion ; 
declaration of difference of opinion. 

In propofitions, where though the proofs ia 
vicw are of molt moment, yet there are grounds 
to fulpećt that there is proof as confiderable to 
be produced on the contrary fide; there fufpenfe 
or diflént are voluntary actions. Locke. 

What could be the reafon of this general difent 
from the notion of the refurre€tion, feeing thar 
almoft all of them did believe the immortality of 
the foul? | Bentley's Sermons, 
. Contrariety of nature; oppofite qua- 
lity. Not in ufe. M. 

~The diffents of the menftrual or ftrong waters 
may hinder the incorporation, as well as the diffent 
of the metals. Therefore where the menit-ua 
are the fame, and yet the incorporation fulloweth 
not, the diffent is in the metals. 
Dissenra NEOUS, adj. [ from dfent. ] 

Difagreeable; inconfiftent ; contrary. 
Disse NTER. 2. f. [from difent.] n 
1. One that difagrees, or declares his dil 

agreement, from an opinion. 

They will admit of matter of fact, and agres 
with difinters in chat; but differ only in aligning 
of reatons. ` Locke. 

2. One who, for whatever reafous, refufes 
the communion of the Engh clurca. 
Disserta’rion. n, f. [difèrtatio, Latin. ] 

A difcourfe ; a dilquifition ; a trearife. 

Plutarch, in h’s diff tatin upon the Poets, 
quotes an inftance of Humer’s judgment in clofing 
a ludicrous fene with decency and ritrudtion. 

' Broome on the Ody ffcy. 
To Disse’rve. v. a. [dis and ferve.] ‘Lo 
do injury to; to mifchicf; to damage; 

to hutt; to harm. a 

Having never done the king the leaf fervices 
he took the firt opportunity to diferue him, and 
engaged againft him from che beginning of the 
rebellion. Clarendon. 

Defires of things of this world, by their ten- 
dency, promote or differve eur interefts in another. 

Rogers. 


Hudibrase, 


t 


Disse’rvice. n, f. [dis and fervice.} In- 


jury; mifchief ; ill turn. 

We shall rather perform good offices unto truth, 
than any diffrvice unto relaters who have well de- 
ferved. Brown. 

Great fickneffes make a fenfible alteration, but 
{maller inuilpofitio:zs de a preportionable diger- 
vice. x : Collier. 

Disse’rviceanve. adj, [from diférvice.}_ 
Injurious; mifchievous; hurtful. 

Disse’aviceaBieness. x. /. [from dj- 
ferviceable.| Injury; harm; hurt; mif- 
chief; damage. 

All action being for fome end, and ny: the end 
itfelf, its aptnefs ta be commanded oe forbidden 
muft be founded upon its ferviceablenefs cr difera 
viceablencfs to fome end. Norris. 

To Disse r Te. v. a, [dis.and ferre] "To 
unfettle ; to unfix. f . 
To Disse'via. u. a. [dis and fever. ‘In 

this. word. the particle.air makes no 
changc in the fignification, and there- 
fore the word, though fupported by great 
authorities, ought to.be ejected from our 
language.] ‘To part in two; to break ; 
to divide; to funder; to feparate; to 
difunite. . i 

Shortly had the ftorm fo difevered the com- 
pany, which the day befure had tarried together, 

that 


Hocker. | 


Bacen,” 


, 
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that mat of them never met again, but were 
fwallowed up. Sidney. 

The difivering of ficets hath been the over- 
throw at many actions. Roleigt. 

` Alt downright rains difever the violence of out- 
rageous winds, and level the mountainaus billows. 
Ruiagh. 
Diffever your united Mrengths, 
And part your mingled colours once again. Shak. 

The meeting pnints the facred hair ifr-ver 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever. Pope. 

Di'ssipence. a. f. [difideo, Latin.} Dif- 
cord; difagreement. Dif. 

Disst‘vience. 2. f. [difilio, Latin.] The 
ad of ftarting afunder. 

Dissinient. adj. [difiliens, Lat.] Start- 
ing afunder; buriting in two. 

Dissi rion. x. f. [aifilio, Latin.] The 
aĝ of burfting in two; the act of flart- 
ing different ways. 

The air having much room to receive motion, 
the difflirion of that air was great. 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

Dissi’miLar. adj, [dis and fintlar.] Un- 
like; heterogeneous. 

Simple oil is reduced into diffimilar parts, and 
yiclds a {weet oil, very differing trom falet vil. 

P Bayle. 

The tight, whofe rays are all alike refrangible, 
J ca'l finsple, hom geneal, and fimilar; and that, 
whofe rays are fome more refrangible than others, 
aÍ call compound, hetcrogenea!, and d ffimilar. 

Newton. 

If the fluid be fuppofed ta confit of heteru- 
genecus particles, we cannot conceive how thofe 
diffmilar parts can have alike fituation. Bentley. 

Dissimiva rity. a. /. [from difimilar.] 
Unlikenefs ; diflimilitude. 

If the principle of reunion has not its energy 
jn this life, whenever the attractions of fenle 
ceafe, the acquired principles of diffimilarity moft 
repel thefe beings from their centre: fo that the 
„principle of reunion, being fet tree by death, muf 
drive thefe beings towards God their centre; and 
the principle of difimilarity, forcing him to repel 
them with infinite violence from him, muft make 
them infiritely miferable. Cheyne. 

Dissimr LiTuvE. 2. fe [diffimilitudo, La- 
tin.] Unlikenefs; want or refemblance. 

~  ‘"herenpon grew marvellous aiffimilitudes, and 
by aeafon thereof jealoufies, heartburnings, jars, 
and difcords. Hooker. 

We doubt whether the Lord, in different cir- 
cumftances, did frame his people noto any utter 

-difimiiitude, either with Egyptians, or any other 
nation. Hooker. 

‘The diffmilitude between the Diviaity and ima- 
grs, Mess that images are no: a fuitable means 
whereby to warfhip God. Stilling fleet. 

As humane focicty is founded in the fimiitude 
of fome things, fo it is promoted by lome certain 
diffimilitudes. Grew. 

Women are curiuvs obfervers of the likenefs of 
children to parents, that they may, upon finding 
diffmifitude, have the -picaiure of hinting unchaf- 
uty. í Petes Odyffey, Nors. 

DISSIMULATION. n. f [diffimulatic, La- 
tin.]}_ The a& of diflembling ; hypo- 
crify ; fallacious appearance; falfe pre- 
.tenfions. 

Diffimulation is but a faint kind of policy 5 for 
$e afketh aftrong wit, and a ftrong heart, to know 
when to tell truth, and to do it. Bacon. 

Fle added not; and Satan, bowing low 
His grey diffims lation, difappear’d 
Into thin air diffus’d. 

Diffimalation may be taken for a bare conceal- 
ment cf one’s mind; in which fenfe we commonly 
fay, thatit is prudence to diffemble injuries. Sourb, 

Di'ssiPABLE. adj. [from difipate.] Eafily 
feattered; liable to difperfion. 

& * The heat of thofe plants is very difipable, which 


Jo Disso’craTE.v. a. [difocio, Latin.] 


Milton. 


BIS 


under the earth is contained and held Inj bu: 
when it cometh to the air it exhaleth. 
Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

The parts of plants aie very tender, as confift- 
ing of corpufcles which are extremeiy Ima!l and 
light, and therefore the nore eafily difipable. 

id Woodward's Natural Hifry- 
To DISSIPATE. ~. a. [difipatus, Lat.] 
t. ‘lo fcatter every way; to difperfe. 

The heat at length grows fo great, that it again 
difipatcs and bears off thofe corpuicles winch it 
brought. Weedward. 

It is covered with fkin and hair, to quench and 
diffipate thz force of any froke, and retard the 
ecge of any weapon. Ray. 

The circling mountains eddy in, 
From the bare wild, the aiipated torns 
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The whole terreftrial globe was taken ad to 
pieces, and diffoluedy at the deluge. Moda ard. 
z. To break ; to difunite in any manner. 
Secing then that all thefe things fhall be dj- 
Jelved, what manner of perfons ought ye to be? 
2 Pdi, rre 
3. To loofe; to break the ties of any 
thing. 
Down fell the duke, his joints di/i/w'd afunder, 
Blind with the light, and firicken dead with won- 
+ der. Pais fax. 
Witnefs thefe ancient empires of the ea-th, 
In height of all their fiowing wealth difala'd. n 
Milon. 


The commons live, by no divifions rent; 


But the great monarch's death diffoues the go- 
Thon for. a 


2 vernment. Pryder. 
2. To featter the attention. 4. To feparate perfons united: as, to di/- 
This flavery to his paflions produced a life ir- folve a league. s 
regular and diffpated. Savages Life. 


She and J, long fince contraĝed, 


3. To {pend a fortune. Are now fo fure that nothing can di/felue us. Shak. 
t 


‘The wherry that contains 


5- To break up affemblies. 
j i 2 
On anpipated wealth the Boor remani Lordin. By the king's authority alone, and by his 
Dissipa Tion. v. f. [difipatio, Latin.] writs, parliaments are affenibled; and by him 
t 


t. The aå of difperfion. 
The effeéts of heat are moft advanced when it 
worketh upon a body without lofs or diffipaticn ot 
the matter. Bacon. 
Abraham was contemporary with Paleg, ‘in 
whefe time the famous diffipation of mankind, 
and diftinction of languages, happened. 
Hales Origin cf Mankind. 
2. The flate of being difperfed. 
Now $ 
Foul difipation follow’d, and furc’d rout, Milten. 
Where the earth contains nitre within is, if 
that heat which is continually ftcaining out of the 
earth be preferved, its diffipation prevented, and 
the cold kept off by fome building, this alane is 
ordinarily foflicient to raife up the nitre. 
Woodward. 


alone they are provogued and diffolued, but each 

hovfe may adjourn iticlf Bacon to Villiers. 
6. To folve ; to clear. : 

And | have heard of thee, that thou canĝ 
make interpretations and dij/a/ve doubts. 

¥ Dan. v. 16. 
7. To break an enchantment. 
Highly it concerns his glory now 

To feuftrate and «ffilue the magick fpelle. Miken, 
8. To be relaxed by pleafure. ~ 

Angels diffolu'd in haltelujahs lie. Drydess 

To Disso’Lve v. n. - 
1. To be melted; to be liquefied. 

All putrefaction, if it aifilwe not in rarefac- 
tion, will in the end ifluc into plants or living 
creatures bred of putrefaction. Bacem 

As wax diffalves, as ice begins to ron 
And trickle into drops before the fun, 

So meits the youth, and languithes away. 

Addijon's Ovid. 
2. To fink away; to fall to nothing. 

Ir there be more, more woeful, hold it in; 

For J am almoft ready to difalwe, 

Hearing of this. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
3. To melt away in pleafures. 
Disso’.ven tr. adj. {from difolve.] Hav- 

. ing the power of diffolving or melting. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the toad, 
moiitened with the Ipitile, is frf chewed, then 
fwallowed into the ftamach, wheie, being mingled 
with difòlwert Juices, it 1s concocted, macerated, 
and reduced into a chyle. Ray... 

Disso’Lvent. 2. f. [from the adjective. ] 

‘That which has the power of difuniting 
the parts of any thing. 

Spittle is a great dijo/ernr, and there is a great 
quantity of it in the stomach, b-ing fwallowed 
coniiantly. Ahathnt. 
Disso’tver. 2.f. [from d:félve.] That 
which has the power of diffolving. 

Fire, and the more fobtle diffluer, putrefaction, 
by dividing the particles of tebitances, turn them 


3. Seattered attention. 
I have begun two or three letters to yau by 
fnatches, and been prevented frem finifhing them 
by a thoufand avocations and diffipations. Swift. 


‘To feparate ; to difunite; to part. 

In the diffosicsing action, even of the gentteft 
fire, upon a concrete, there perhaps vanifh lome 
agtive and rugitive particles, whofe prefence was 
requifite to cuntain the cuncrete under fuch a de- 
terminate form. Boyle. 

Dissurivasxe. adj. [from difelwe.] Ca- 
pable of diffolution; liable to be melt- 
ed. 

Such things as are not difi/wable by the moif- 
tore of the tongue, aét not npon the tafte. 

Neoton. 

Di'ssoLuBLE., adj. [difolubilis, Latin.] 

Capable of feparation; having one part 

feparable from another by heat or moif- 

ture, 

Nodules, repofed in cliffs amongft the earth, 
being hard and nat fo diffolubie, are left behind. 

Woxlward's Natural Hifory. 


Dissovuni ity. x. f. [from difoluble.] 


Liablenefs to fuffer a difuni black. A Arlutknete 
b ame a ae el AN Hot mineral waters are the bef difelvers of 
dimolved 3 Capacity OF Being | shicgm. Arbuthnot. 


Disso’uvisce. adj. [from aifelve. It is 
commonly written difélvable, but lefs 
properly.] Liable to perth by difto- 
lution. 


Man, that is even upon the intrinfick confti- 
tution of-his nature dif luville, muft, by being in 
an eternal duration, continue immortal. 


Hale's Or gin of Mankind. 

DISSOLUTE. adj. [ difolxtus, Latin. ] 
Loofe; wanton; unrellrained; diffolv- 
ed in pleafures; luxurious; debauched. 

r A giant 


Bodies feem to have an intrinfick principle of 
alteration, or corruption, from the dfelubiity of 
their parts, and the coalition-of feveral particles 
endued with contrary and deilruétive qualities cach 
to other. : Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To DISSOLVE. v. a. [difolvo, Latin.} 

1. ‘Yo deftroy the form of any thing by 
difuniting the parts with heat or moif- 
ture; to melt; to liquefy. 

J have heard of acchovies difolved in fauce. 

Dryden. 
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A giant huge and tall, 

Who him difarmed, dijfiiutz, difmay'd, 
Unawares furpris'd. Fairy Queen. 

Such ftand in narrow lanes, 
And beat our watch, and rob our pallengers ; 
While he, young, at, and cfieminate boy, 
Takes on the point of honaur, to fupport 
So diffolute a crew. Shakefpeare's Rickard 11, 

A maa of litle gravity, òr abfinence in plea- 

fures; yea, fomezimes almoft difilure. Hayward. 
They cool'd in zeal, 5 

Thenceforth hall pra&li e how to live fecure, 

Worldly, or diffelute, on what their lords 

Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton. 

The true fpirit of religion banifhes indeed all 
levity of behaviour, all vicious and dif/ute mirth; 
bur, in exehange, fills the mind with a perpetual 
fereaity. Addifen'’s Speator. 

The beauty of religion the moft dij. fute are 
forced to acknowledge. Rogers. 

Di'ssorurery. adv. [ from difolute. } 
Loofely ; in debauchery; without re- 
ftraint. 

Whereas men have lived diffusely and unright- 
eoufly, thoa haft tormented: them wich their own 
abominations, Wifilom. 

Di'ssoruTeNEss. 2. /. [from difolste.] 
Locfenefs; laxity of manners; de- 
bauchery. 

If we Took into the common management, we 
fall have reafon to wonder, in the great diffalute- 
refs of manners which the world complains of, 
that there are any footfteps at all left of virtue. 

Locke, 
Dissoru’rion. n. f. [difelutio, Latin.] 
r. The ac of liquefying by heat or moif- 
ture, 
2. The ftate of being liquefied. 
3- The ftate of melting away ; liquefac- 
tion. 

T am as fubje& to heat as butter; a man of 
continual diffolution and thaw. 

Shadefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfer. 
4, Deftruétion of any thing by the fepara- 
tion of its parts. 

The elements were at perfeét union in his 
body; and their contrary qualities ferved not for 
the diffelution of the compound, but the variety 
of the compofure. _ South, 

5- The fubftance formed by diffolving any 
body. 

Weigh iron and aoua-fortis feverally; then 
diffolve the iron in the aqua-fortis, and weigh the 
diffolution. Bacan., 

6. Death; the refolution of the body into 
its conftituent elements. 

The life of man is always either increafing to- 
wards ripenefs and perfcétion, or declining aad 
dscresfing towards rotteonefs and diffaluticn. 

Raleigh's Hiflcry. 


We expeéted 
Immediate difzlution, which we thought 
Was meant by death that day.  Musen’s Par, 
7. Deftrudtion. 
He determined to make 2 
the world. 


Lf. 


prefent diffoluticn of 
Hooker. 
He thence fhall come, 
When this world’s difilution fhall be ripe, Milton 
Would they have mankind lay afide all care of 
prov.fions by agriculture"or commerce, beeaufe 
potiibly the difiution of the wortd may happen the 
next moment? Benthy. 
3. Breach or ruin of any thing compaéted 
or united, i 
Is a man confident of wealth 
Why let him read of thofe Prange unexpeGied 
diffolutiens of the great monarchies and govern- 
ments of the world. Scurh, 
9. The a& of breaking up an affembly. 
10. Loofenefs of manners; laxity; re- 
minel; diflipation, 


and power? |7 


4 
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A longing after fenfual pleafures {s a difflution 
of the fpirit of a man, and makes it loote, foft, 
and wandering, unapt for noble or ,fpiritual em- 
ployments. Bp. Taylr. 

Fame makes the mind loofe and gayith, {catters 
the fpirits, and leaves a kind of difilution upon all 
the faculties. Soarh. 

An univerfa! diffolution of manners hegan to pre- 
vail, and a proteifed difregard to all fixed princi- 
pies. Atterbury. 

DISSONANCE. z. J.’ (diffouans, Lat. 
diffonance, Fr.] A mixture of harfh, un- 
pleating, unharmonious founds; unfuit- 
ablenefs of one found to another. 

Still govern thau my fong, 
Bot drive far off the barbarous diffinance 
Of Bacchus and h's revellers. Mitton. 

The Latin tongue is a dead language, and none 
can ‘decide with confidence on the harmony or 
diffonance of the numbers of thefe times, 

Garth's Preface to Ovid. 

Di’ssonanr. adj. {diffimans, Lat.] 

r. Harfh; unharmonious. 

Dire were the ftrain, and differant, to fing 
The cruel raptures of the favage kind. Thomfen. 

2. Incongruous; difagreeing : with from, 

What can be more differant from reaion and 
nature, than that a man, naturally inclined to cle- 
mency, fhould fhew himfelf unkind and inhuman ? 

} Hakewill on Providence. 

3. With zo 2 lefs properly, 

When confcience reports any thing difênart to 
truth, it obliges no more than the falfehcod re- 
ported by it. Sourb. 

To DISSUA’DE. v. a. [d:fuadco, Lat. ] 

1. To dehort ; to divert by reafon or im- 
portunity from any thing, 

We fubmit to Cæfar, promifing 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diffuaded by our wicked queen, 

Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

ng as unfit or dan- 


DIS 
they be dif}llahies; whether fpondee, trochee, or 
jambique, it matters not. Dryden, 
Di‘starr. n. /. [birtæp, Saxon.) 
1. The ftaff from which the flax is drawn 
in fpinning. 
In fom, proud Boreas never ruled facet, 
Who Neptune’s web on danger’s diffaff fpins, 
With greater pow’r than ihe did make them wend 
Each way, as fhe that age’s praife d'd bend. Sidney. 
Weave thou to end this web which I begin; 
T will the difaff hold, come thou-and {pin. Fairf. 
Ran Coll our dog, and Talbnt, with the band; 
And Malkin, with her difaf'in her hand. Dryd. 
2. Itis ufed as an emblem of the female 
fex. So the French fay, The crown of 
France never falls to the difaf. > 
In my civil government fame fay the crofier, 
fome fay the diftaff, was too bufy. 
Howel’s England's Tears. 
See my royal matter murder’d, 
His crown ufurp’d, a diffaff in the throne. Dryd- 
DistarrerHisTie. mf. A fpecies of” 
thiftle. 


To Disra‘tn. v. a. [dis and fain] 
1. To ftain; to tinge with an adventi- 
- tious colour. 
Nor ceas’d his arrows, till the fhady plain 
Sev'n mighty bodies with their blood difzin. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Place on their heads. that crown diflain’d wih 
gare, 
Which thofe dire hands from my flain father tore». 
Bopes 


2. To blot; to fully with infamy, 
He underitooJ, 
That lady, whem I had to me affign’d, 
Had both diftuin’d her honourable blood, 
And eke the faith which fhe to me did bind. 
Fairy Queens- 
The worthinefs of praife diftains his worth, 
If he that’s prais'd himfelf bring the praife forth. 
Shakefpeare. 
Some theologicians defile places ereéted for re- 
ligion, by defending oppreffions, diffaining their 
profeffions by publifhing odious untruths upon re~ 
port of others. Sir J. Hayward.- 
DISTANCE. z. /. [diftance, Fr. diftantia, 
Latin.) 
1. Diffance is fpace confidered barely in 
length between any two beings, without 
confidering any thing elfe between them, 
> Locke.. 
It is very chep, notwithftanding the great dif- 
tance between the vineyaids and the towns that fell 
the wine, Addifon on Italy. 
As he lived but.a few miles diffance from her fa- 
ther’s houfe, he had frequent opportunities af fee- 
ing her. Addifin, 
2. Remotenefs in place. 
Ceefar is itill difpas’d to give us terms, 
And waits at diffance till he hears from Cato. Add, 
Thefe dwell at fuch convenient diffance, 
That each may give his friend affiftunce. Prior, 
3- The fpace kept between two antagonifts 
in fencing. 
We come to fez fights to fee thy pafs, thy. 
ftock, thy reverfe, thy dflance. 
Sbakefpeare's Mary Wives of Windfor 
4. Contrariety ; oppofition.. 
Banquo was your enemy, 
So is he mine; and in fuch blundy difance, 
That every minote of his being thruits 
Againit my near‘it of life. Shakefpeare’s Muchetb.. 
5. A {pace marked on the courfe where. 
horfes run. 
This was the horfe that ran the whole field out 
of difance, and won the race. L’'Fifrange. 
6. Space of time. 
VYoumuttdoitbydifumceoftime, 2B /dr.v.476 
Llap 


2. To reprefent any thi 
gerous, 

This would be worfe; 
War therefore, open or conceal'd, slike 

5 My voice diffzadss, Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Not diffident of thee, do J diffuade 
Thy abfence from my fight. Milten's Par. Loft. 

I'd fain deny this with, which thou haft made; 
Or, what I can’t deny, would fain diffuade. 

Add fin's Ovid. 

Dissua’per. 2. f. [from difftade.| He 
that diffuades. 

Dissva‘sion. n, f. [difuafio, Lat.] Ur- 
gency of reafon or importunity againft 
any thing; dehortation. 

Endeavour to preferve yourfelf from relapfe by 
fuch diffuaficny from love, as its votaries call in- 
vectives againgt ir. Boyle. 

Dissua’stve, adj. [from diffuade.] De- 
hortatory; tending to divert or deter 
fromm any purpofe. 

Dissua‘sive. m. /. Dehortation; argu- 
ment or importunity employed to turn 
‘the mind off from any purpofe or pur- 
wite 

The meannefs, or the fin, will fearce be diffua- 
fives to thefe who have reconciled themfelves to 
both. Governnient of the Tongue. 

To Dissu'xper. w, a. [dts and Sunder. 

This isa barbarous word. See Disse- 

ver.] ‘To funder; to feparate. 

But a. her draught the fea and carth diffun- 
ar 

The troubled Lattoms turn’d up, and fhe thunder'd. 

. Chatman. 

Dissy“Luanre. 2. f [Aoelaraee.] A 
word of two fyllables, 

* No man is tied, in modern pactry, to obferve 
any farther rule in the feet of bis verte, but that 


~ 


DIS 


% help my preface by a prefcript, to tet! that 
there is ten years diffance between one and the 
other. Prior. 

9. Remotenefs in time either paft or future. 

We have as much affurance of thefe things, as 

things future and at a difaace are capable of. 
z Tillotfon. 
w To judge tight of bleffings prayed for, and yet 
` at a diflance, we muft be able to know things fu- 
aes $ Smalricge. 
8. Ideal disjunction; mental feparation. 
The qualities that afeé our fenfes are, jn the 
** things themlelves, fo united and blended, that there 
is no feparation, no diflance between them. Locke. 
g. Refpeé; diftant behaviour. 
J hope your modetty 
Will know what diflance to the crown is duc. 


Dryden. 
‘Tis by refpe€t and difarce that autbority is up- 
elde Atterbury: 


If a man makes me keep my diftance, the com- 
fort is, he keeps his at the fame time. Swift. 
10. Retra&tion of kindnefs; referve ; ali- 
enation. 

z On the part cf heav’n, 

Now alienated, difance and diftafte, 
Anger, and juft rebuke, and judgment giv'n. 
Milton. 
Jo Di’sraxce. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
a. To place remotely ; to throw off from 
the view. 

That which gives a relievo to a bowl, is the 
quick light, or white, which appears to be on the 
fide neareft to us, and the black by confequence 
diffances the objed. Dryden's Dufrefrsy. 

z. To leave hehind at a race the length of 
a diftance; to conquer in a race with 
great fuperiority. 

Eich daring lover, with advent’rous pace, 
Purfued his wifhes in the dang'rous race; 

Like the fwift hind the bounding damfel fies, 
“Strains to the goals the diffanc'd lover dies. Gay. 
Distant. adj. [diftans, Latin.) 
1. Remote in place; not near, 
This heaw’n which we behold 
Diftart fo high. A 
I felt, 
Though diffaue from the worlds between. Afilton.. 

The wond’rous rock the Parian marble fhone, 
And feem’d to difant fight of folid fone. Pope. 

Narrownefs of mind fhould be cured by reading 
hiftorics of paft ages, and of nations and couatries 
diffant from our own. 

Wates's Improvement of the Mind. 

The fenfes will difcover things near us with fuf- 
ficient exaétaefs, and things diffanr a'lo, fo far as 
they relate to our neceffary ufe. Wars's Logicke 

2. Remote in time either paft or future. 
3. Remote to a certain degree: as, ten 
years, ten miles, diftant, 
4. Referved; thy. 
. Remote in nature; not allied. 

What befides this unhappy. fervility ta cuftom 
can reconcile men, that own chriftianity, to a piac- 
tice fo widely dfant from it? Gove of the Tongue. 

6. Not obvious; not plain. 

It was one of the firft diftin@ions of a well-bred 
man to exprefs every thing obfcene in modelt terms 
and difiant phrafes; while the clown clothed thofe 
ideas in plain homely terms that are the molt ob- 
vious and natural. Addifon's Spectator. 

Dista’stE. n. f. [dis and tafe.] 
1. Averfion of the palate; difrelifh; dif- 
guft. 

Tle gives the reafon of the diffafte of fatiety, and 
of the pleafure in novelty in meats and driaks. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
2. Diflike; uneafinefs. 
Profperity is not without many Fears and difia fes 


and adverfity is not without comforts and hopes. 
d Baccn's Effayt. 


Dilton. 


DIS 


3. Anger; alienation of affection. ` 
- Juhus Cxfar was by acclamation termed king, 
to try how the people would take it: the people 
fhewed great murmur and difafeat it. 
- Bacon's Apophtbegms. 
The king having tafted of the envy of the peo- 
ple, for his imprifonment of Edward Plantagenet, 
was doubtful ro heap up any more diftafles of that 
kind by the imprifoament of De la Pole alfo. 
-Bacon's Henry VIL 
On the part of heaven, 
Now alienated, dittance and diflafte, 
Anger, and juft rebuke. Milton's Paradife Left. 
With ftern diftafe avow'd, 
To their own diltriéta drive the fuitor crowd. 
. Pope's Odyffiy- 
To Disra’ste. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fill the mouth with naufeoufnefs, or 


difrelifh. 

Dang’rous conceits are in their nature poifons, 
Which at the firft are fcarce found tu diftafie, ` 
But, with a licele at upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines ef fulphur. Sbakelp. Otello. 

2. To diflike; to loath. 

I'd have it come to queftion; 
If he difafte it, let him to my filter. 
Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Tam unwilling to believe that he doth it with a 
defign to play tricks, and fly-blow my words to 
make others diffafe them. , Stilling fleet. 

3. To offend; todifguft. 

He thought it no policy to diffajte the Englith or 
Irith by a courfe of reformation, but fought to 
pleafe them. Davier. 

4. To vex; to exafperate ; to four. 

The whifting-of the winds ls better mufick to 
contented minds, than the opera to the fpleenful, 
ambitious, difsafedpdifufted, and diftracted fouls. 

Pope. 

Dista’stEFUL. adj. [diflafe and full.] 

1. Naufeous to the palate; dYgufting. 

What to one palate is fweet and delicious, to 
another is odivus and dffaficful. Glanwille's Scepfis. 

2. Offenfive; unpleafing. 

The viGtation, though faumewhat diftefleful to 
the Irifh lords, was {weet and welcome to the com- 
mon peagple. Davies. 

None but a fool diflafeful truth will tell ; 

So it be new and pleafe, ‘tis full as welis Dryden, 

Diftaftcful humours, and whatever eife may ren- 
der the converfation of men frievous and uneafy 
to one another, are forbidden in the New Tefta- 
ment. Tillotjen. 

3. Malignant; malevolent. 

After diffafteful looks, 
With certain half-caps, and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into filence. Shakefpear?s Tinon. 

The ground might be the diaffeful averfencts of 
the Chriftian from the Jew. Brown. 

DISTEMPER. m. f. [dis and temper.] 

1. A difproportionate mixture of parts ; 
want of a due temper Of ingredients. 

z. Adifeafe; a malady ;'the peccant pre- 
dominance of Jome humour; properly a 
flight ilInefs; indifpofition. 

They heighten diflempers to difeafes. Swekling. 

Te argues ficknefs and difiemper in the mind, as 
wel as in the body, when a man is continually 
turning and tofiing. South. 

3. Wane of due temperature. 

It was a reafonable conjecture, that thofe ceun- 
tries which were fituated direétly under the tro- 

‘pick, were of a diemper uninhabitable, 
Rai igh’s Wary. 

4. Bad conflitution of the mind; predo- 
minancu of any paffion or appetite. 

Tf lite faults, j-ocecding on diffemper, 

Shall not be wink “d at, how flail we ftretch our cye 
At capital crimes ? Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

5. Want of duc balance between contra- 

ries. 


DIS5 


The true temper of empire is a thing rare, and 
hard to keep; for both temper and diflemper con- 
fit of contraries. Bacon. 

6. Ill hamour of mind; depravity of in- 
clination. 4 

T was not forgetful of thofe fparks, which fome 
men’s diflempers formerly ftudied to kindle in par- 
liament. 3 King Charles. 

7. Tumultuous diforder, 
Still as you rife, the ftare, exalted too, 
Finds no dijlemper while "tis chang’d by yous 
Wallers 
8. Diforder ; uncafinefs. 
There is a ficknefs, 
Which puts fome of us in difemper; but 
I cannot aame the difeafe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shake/p. Winter's Tale 
To DISTEMPER. V. a. [dis and temper. ] 
t. To difeafe. 
Young fon, it argues a diftersper'd head, 
So foon to bid good-morrow ts thy bed. 
: Skekifpeare’s Romes and Fulicte 
z. To diforder. 


In madnefs, 
Being fall of fupper and difemp'ring draugi:ts, 
Upon malicious bravery, doft thou come 
To Rat my guilt? Shakelpeare’s Othello. 
He diflempered himfelf one night with long and 
hard tudy, Boyle's Hiffory of Fiuidt. 
3. To difturb; to fill with perturbation ; 
to rufile. = 
Thou fee't me much difemper’d in my mind ; 
Pull'd back, and then pufh'd forward to be kind. 
4 Dryden. 
4. To deprive of temper or moderation. 
Difter-per'd zeal, feditiony canker’d hate, 
No more (hall vex the church and tear the Rate. 
Dryden. 
They will have admirers among pofterity, and - 
be equally celebrated by thofe whoie minds will _ 
* not be diftempered by interett, paffio, or partiality. 
~ Aldijon's Frecbolder. 
5. To make difaffected, or malignant. 
Once more to-day well met, diftemper'd lords; 
The king by me requelts yous prefeace ftraight. 
Sbake(peare. 
Diste’MPERATE.4dj.[dis and temperate. ] 
Immoderate. 


Aquinas obje€teth the difemperate heat, which 
he fuppefeth to be in all places direétly under the 


fun. Raleigh's Hiftory. 
DISTEMPERATURE. a. f [from difem- 
perate.] a 


1. Intemperatenefs ; excefs of héat or cold, 
“or other qualitics. 
Through this difemperature we fee 
The feafons alter; lioary-headed frafts 
Fall in the fre(h tap of the crimfon cole. Shakeip. 
They were confumed by tb: difcommodities of 
the country, and the diffemperarure of the air. 
Abore 
2. Violent tumultuoufnefs; outrageouf- 
nefs. 


3. Perturbation of the mind. 
Thy carlinefs doth me affure 
Thoo art uprous'd by fome diffemperarure. Shake 


4. Confufion ; commixture of contrarie- 
ties ; lofs of regularity. 
r At your birth 
Our grandame earth, with this difemperaturey 
In paffion fhook. Shakefocare’y Merry IVe 

Tell how the world fell into this diteaf:, 

And how fo great diflemperature did grow. Daniel. 
To DISTE'ND. v. a. [diftendo, Latin.] 
To ftretch out in breadth. 

Avoid enormous heights of feven ftories, aswell 
as irregular forms; and the contrary fault, of low 
diftended fronts, is as unieemly. Wotton. 

Thus all day long the full diftnded clouds 
Indulge their genial fores, Thon ‘one 

Diste’nte 


pa 
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Disre’nt. part. paf. [diftentus, Latin.) 
Spread. Not afed. 
Some others were new driven and diffent 
Into great ingots an to wedges fquare, 
Some in round plateswithouten moniment. Spenfer. 
Diste’nt. 2. f [from diftend.) The 
{pace through which any thing is {pread ; 
- breadth. Not*much in ufe. 
Thafe arches are the gracefullet, which, keep- 
ing precifely the fame height, thall yet be diftended 


one fourteenth part longer; which addition of 


diftent will confer much to their beauty, and de- 
tract bur little from their Rrength. Wetton. 
Distention. 2. f. [difentio, Latin.], 
1. The aé of ftretching ; ttate of things 
ftretched. 

Wind and difention of the bawels are figns of a 
bad digeftion in the inteftines ; for in dead ani- 
mals, when there is no digetion at all, the diften- 
tion is in the greateft extremity. Arbuthnot. 

z. Breadth; {pace occupied by the thing 
diftended. > . 

3- The act of feparating one part from an- 
other ; divarication. 

Our legs do labour more in elevation than in 
diftention. Wotton's Architefuce. 

To DistHRO’Nize. v. a. [dis and throne.] 
To dethrone; to depofe from fove- 
reignty. Not nfed. 

By his death he it recovered 5 
But Peridure and Vigent him difbronized. 
Fairy Queen, 

Di'sticu. z. f. [diftichon, Lat] “A cou- 
plet; a couple of lines; an epigram 
confifting only of two verfes. 

The French compare anagrams, by themfelves, 
to gems; but when they are caft into a diflicb, or 
epigram, to gema enchafed in enamelled gold. 

Camden's Remains. 
The bard, whofe difticb all commend, ¢ 
In power, a fervant; out of power, a friend, Pope. 

Yo DISTI'L. v. n. [diftillo, Lat.] 

1- To drop; to fall by drops. 

In vain kind feafons fwell’d the teeming grain ; 
Soft fhow’rs diffil'd, and funa grew warm, in vain. 

P 

Cryftal drops from min’ral rbofs difil Po 

2. To flow gently and filently. 


£ 


The Euphrates difillerb out of the mountains of 


Armenia, and falleth into the gulph of Perfia, 
Rakigh’s Hiftory. 


3. To ufe a fill; to practife the at of 


diftillation. 
Have I aot been 
Thy pupil long? Haft chou not fearn’d me how 
To make perfumes, diftil, preferve ? 
Sbakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
To Disti’.. v. a. - 
1. To let fail in drops; to drop any thing 
down. 


They pour down rain, 
thereof, which the clouds 
man abundantly. 

The dew, which on the tender grafs 
The eveningvhad difill'd, 
To pure rofe-water turned was, 
The thades with fiveets that fill’d. i 
Drayton's Cynthia, 
Fram his fair head 
Perfumes difil their fweets. Prior. 

The roof is vaulted, and diftits frefh water from 
every part of it, which fell apon us as fait as the 
firt droppings of a thower. Addifen on Italy. 

2. To force by fire through the veffels of 
diftillation; to exalt, feparate, “or pu- 
rify by fire: as, diftilled {pirits. 

There hangs a vap'rous drop, profound ; 

Fil catch it ere it comes to Brouad ; 

And that, diffill'd by magick flights, 

Shall raife up artificial fprights. Shak. Mach. 

Vous I. ‘ 


according to the vapour 
do drop and diffi! opon 
Fob. 


ope. 
Ja 
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3- To draw by diftillation ; to 
the force of fire. 

The liquid diffilled from benzoin is fabjeé& to 
Frequent viciffitudes of Avidity and firmnefs. Boyle. 

4» To diffolve or melt, i 
Swords by the lightning’s fubtle force diftill'd, 
And the cold theath with running metal fil'd. 
Addifon. 
Distinra‘riow. n f. [difillatio, Lat.] 
1. The 2&t of dropping, or falling in drops. 
2. The act of pouring out in drops, 
3. That which falls in drops. 
4. The act of diftilling by fire. ) 

Water by frequent diflillatiens changes into fixed 
earth. Newton 

The ferum of the blood, by a ftrong diffillation, 
affords a fpirit, or volatile alkaline falt, and two 
kinds of oil, and an earth. Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 

5- The fubftance drawn by the ftill. 

I fuffered the pangs of an egregious death, to be 

ftopt in, like a ftrong aiftillation, with cloaths. Shak. 

Disti’tratory. adj. [from difil.] Be- 
longing to diftillation; ufed in diftilla- 
tion. 

Eefides thofe groffer elements of bodies, falt, 
fulphor, and mercury, ingredients of a more fubtile 
nature, extremely little, and not vifible, may efcape 
at the junctures of the diflillatory veffels. Boyle. 

DisTi'LLER. x. f. [from diftil.] 
1. One who prattifes the art or trade of 


extract by 


diftilling. 
I fent for fpirit of falt to a very eminent difi/lr 
of it. Bayle. 


z. One who makes and fells pernicious and 
inflammatory {pirits. 

Disti’ument. nf, [from difil] That 
which is drawn by diftillation; that 
which drops. A word formerly ufed, 
but now obfolete. 

Upon my fecure hour thy unele ftale, , 

And in the porches nf mine ears did pour 
The leperous diffilment. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

DISTINCT. adj. [difinttus, Lat. ] 

1. Different; not the fame in number or 
in kind. 

Bellarmin faith, it is idolatry to give the fame 
worfhip to an image which ia Bue to God: Vafquez 
faith, it is idolatry to give difina? worfhip : there- 
fore, if a man would avoid idolatry, he muft give 
none at all, Srilling fleet. 

Fatherhood and property are diftin® titles, and 
began prefently, upon Adam’s death, to be in dif- 
tin? perfons. Locke. 

z. Different; feparate ; being apart, not 
conjunc. 

The intention was, that the two armies, which 
marched out together, fhould afterwards be difliné?. 

7 Clarendon. 

Men have immortal fpirits, capable of a pleafare 

and happinefs diffin&? from that of our bodies. 
Tilletfor. 


3. Clear; unconfufed. 
Heav'n is high, 
High and remote, to fee from thence aifting? 
Each thing on earth. Ailton. 
4. Spotted ; variegated. 
Tempeftuoua fell 
His arrows from the fourfold-vifag’d four, 
DiflinG with eyes ; and from the living whecls 
DiflinG alike with-maltitude of eyes. Milton. 
5. Marked out; {pecified. 
Dominion hold 
Over all living things that mave on th’ earth, 
Wherever thus created ; for no place 
Is yet diflin by name. Milton. 
Distinction. 2. f. (diftintio, Latin.] 
1. The a& of difcerning one as preferable 
to the other, 
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In the wind-and tempeft of fortune’s frown, 
DiftinSion, with a Broad and powerful fan, 

Poffing at all, winnows the light away. Shakefp. 
z. Note of difference. 3 
3. Honourable note of fuperiority. 

4. That by which one differs from another. 

This faculty of perception puts the diffinftion Ùe- 
twixt the animal kingdom, and the inferior parts 
of matter. Lorke. 

5. Difference regarded ; preference or ne- 
glet in comparifon with fomething elfe, 

Maida, wamen, wives, without dift.nion fall 5 
The fweeping deluge, love, comes on, and covers 

all. Dryden, 
6. Separation of complex notions. 
This fierċe abridgment 

Hath to it circumfantial branches, which 

DiftinGtion thould be rich in. Sbakefp. Cymbclines 
7- Divifion into different parts. 

The difticGicn of tragedy into ats was not 
known ; or, if it were, it is yet fo darkly delivered 
to us, that we cannot make it out. 

Dryden on Dramatick Poefy. 
8. Notation of difference between things 
feemingly the fame. 

The mixture of thofe things by fpeech, which 
by nature are divided, is the mother of all error: 
to take away therefore thaterror, which confufian 
breedeth, diflin&lion is requifite. Hooker. 

Lawfutnefs cannot be handled without limita. 
tions and diftinétions. Bacon's Holy Ware 

This will puzzle all your logick and diflinSicns 
to anfwer it. Denbam's Sophy. 

From this difinGion of real and apparent good, 
fome diftinguith happinefs into two forts, real and 
imaginary. Norrise 

9. Difcernment ; judgment. 

DisTi'NcTIVE. adj. [from difina.) 

1. That which marks diftin@ion or differs 
ence, d 

For from the natal hour, diftinfive namea, 

One common right the great and lowly claims, 
Pope's Odyfey. 
2. Having the power to diftinguith and 
difcern ; judicious. 

Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe it, 
and the more judicious and diftinfive heads donot 
reject ite ` Brown, 

Disti’nctiveny. adv. [ from diflin- 
ive] Particularly; not confufedly, 
I did all iny pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels the had fomething heard, 

But not diflix@ively. Shakefpeare’s Othelis. 
Disti’Netiy. adv. [from difina] ` 
1. Not confufedly ; without the confusion, 

of one part with another. 

To make an echo that will report three, or four, 
or five words diftiné?ly, it is requifite that the body 
percufling be a good diftance off. Bacon’s Nat. Hif, 

On its fides it was bounded pretty difinétly, but 
on its ends very confufedly and indiftinétly, 

d Newton's Opticks. 
2. Plainly; clearly. — 

The objeét I could firft difline ly view, F 

Was tall ftreight trees, which on the waters flew. 
Dryden. 

After the light of the fan was a little warn off 
my eyes, I could fee all the parts of it diflinéily by 
a glimmering reflection that played upon them 
from the furface of the water Addifon. 

Disri’nerwess. 2. [from difine] 
1. Nice obfervation of the difference be- 
tween different things. 

The membranes and humours of the eye ate 
perfectly pellucid, and void of colour, forthe clear- 
nefa, and for the difinindi, of vifion. Ray on Creat. 

2. Such feparation of things as makes 

them eafy to be feparately obferved. , 
To DISTINGUISH. v. a. [difingue, 
Lat.] < 


1, To note the diverfity of things. ' 
4B 


Rightly 


` 


DIS 

If writers be juft to the memory of Charles II. 
they cannot deny him to have been an exact knower 
of mankind, and a perfect difinguifber of their 
talents. i Dryden. 

2. He that feparates one thing from an- 
other by proper marks of diverfity. 

Let us admire the wifdom of God in this dif- 
tinguifher of times, and vifible deity, the fun. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Distr xcuisHiNcLY., ady, [from dif- 

tinguifbing.) With diflinction ; with fome 
mark of eminent preference. 

Some call me a Tory, becaufe the heads of that 
party have been diffingui/bingly favourable to me. 

Pope. 

DISTINGUISHMENT., 2. f. [from Te. 

guib] Diftinétion; obfervation of dif- 
ference. 

To make corrections upon tht fearchers reports, I 
confidered whether any credit at all were to be given 
to their diftinguifoments. Graunt'e Bills of Mortality. 

To DISTORT. v. a. [diffortus, Lat.] 
1. To writhe ; to twift; to deform by ir- 
regular motions. 
I fee her tafte each naufeous draught, 

And fo obligingly am caught; , 

I blefs the hand from whence they came, 

Nor dare diffort my face for fhame. Swift. 

Now mortal pangsdiffort his lovely form. Sm:tb. 

2. To put out of the true direftion or pof- 
tufe.. 


DIS 


Rightly to difinguih, is, by conceit of the mind, p 
to fever things different in nature, and to difcern 
-wherein they differ. Hooker. 
2. To feparate from others by fome mark | 
of honour or preference. 
They difinguijb my poems from thofe of other 
men, and have made me their peculiar care. Dryd. 
Let us revolve that rol] with Rriten eye, 
Where, fafe from time, dsfingui/h'd ations lie. Pr. 
3. To divide by proper notes of diverfity. 
Mcfes dfinguifhes the caufes of the flood into 
thofe that belong to the heavens, and thofe that 
belong to the earth, tbe rains, and the abyfs. 
Burnet’s Toecry. 
4. To know one from another by any mark 
or note of difference. 
So long 
As he could make me, with his eye or ear, 
Diflinguife him from others, he did keep 
The deck. Shakefpeare’s — 
We have not yet been feen in any houfe, 
Nor can we be difinguijb'd, by our Faces, 
For man or maiter. Sbakefp. digs Shrew. 


By ous reafon we are enabled to di/finguifb good 
© from evil, as well as truth from falfehood. 
„Watts's Logick. 
5- To difcern critically ; to judge.  \ 

Swect prince, th’ untainted virtue of your years 

Hath not yet div'd into the world’s deceit; 

Nor more can you diftinguifo of a man, 

Than of his outward thew! a, Rich. YE. 
6. Toconftitute difference ; to {pecificate; 

to make different from another. 

St. Paul's Epiftles contain nothing but points of 
Chriftian inftruétion, amongft which he feldom 
fails to enlarge on the great and diftinguifking doc- 

“‘trines of our holy religion. Locke. 

7. To make knownor eminent. 

To Distr’ncuisn. v.n. To make dif- 
tin@tion ; to find or thew the difference. 

He would warily diflingui/b between the profit of 
the merchant and the gain of the kingdom. 

Child's Difcourfe on Trade. 

The readers muft Jearn by all means to diftin- 
gvifo between proverbs, and thofe polite fpeeches 
which beautify converfation. Swift. 

Disti’xncuisuaBie. adj. [from difin- 
guile} sn 
Capable of being diftinguifhed ; capa- 
ble of being known, or made known, by 
notes of diverfity. 
Impenitent, they left a race behind 
Like to themfelves, diftirguifhable {carce 
Fram Gentiles, but by circumcifion vain. Milton. 
, The alting of the foul, as it relates to percep- 
tion and decifion, tochoice and purfuit, oraverfion, 
is difinguibableto us. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

J shall diftribute duty into its principal and emi- 
nent parts, dif.rgui/bable as they relate to God, our 
neighbour, and ousfelves. Government of the Tongue. 

Being diffolved in aqueous juices, it is by the 
eye d flinguifbable from the folvent body. Boyle. 

A fimple idea, deing in itfelf uncompounded, 
contains nothing but one uniform appearance, or 
conception in the mind, and is not apm pts 
into different ideas. okt. 

2. Worthy of note; worthy of regard. 

l would endeavour that my betters fhould feek 
me by the merit of fomething diflinguijbabl, in- 
ftead ef my feeking them. Swift. 

Disrinauisuen. participial adj. [from 
difinguifo.| Eminent ; tranfcendent ; 
extraordinary. 

For fins committed, with many aggravationa of 
guilt, the furnace of wrath will be feven times 
hotter, and burn with a diinguifbed fury. Rogers. 

Never on man did heav'nly favour thine 
With saya fa ftrong, difingui/b'd, and divine. 

Pope's Od fey. 

Disri’ncutsner.z.f. [from difingui~h. | 

1. A judicious obferver ; one that accu- 
rately difcerns onc thing from another. 


With fear and pain ` 
Difterted, all my nether fhape thus grew í 
Transform'd. Milton. 
Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do darken 
and difforr the underftandings of mene Tillorfon. 
3. Towreft from the true meaning. 
Something muft be difforted befide the intent 
of the divine inditer. Peacham on Poetry. 


Disto’ation. n.f. [diflortio, Vat.] Ir- 
regular motion by which the face is 
writhed, or the parts difordered. 

By his diflortions he reveals his pains 5 
He by his tears and by his fighs complains. Prior. 
In England we fee people lulled afleep with folid 
and elaborate difcourfes of piety, who would he 
warmed and tranfported out of themfelves by the 

bellowings and diffortions of enthufiafm. 
; Addifon's Spefator. 

To DISTRA‘CT. v.a. part. paf. diffrad - 
ed; anciently difraught ; and fometimes 
difra®. [diffrafus, Latin.] 

1. To pull different ways at once. , 

The needle endeavours to conform unto the me- 
ridian; but, being diffracted, driveth that way where 
the greater and powerfuller part of the earth is 
placed. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

2. To feparate ; to divide. 

` By fea, by fea. 
—Moft worthy Sir, you therein throw away 
The abfolute foldierfhip you have by land ; 
Diflra@ your army, which doth moft confift 
Ot'was-mark'd footmen. Stakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

3. To turn from a fingle direction towards 
various points. 

If he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the ob- 


the object. South. 
4. To fill the mind with contrary confide- 


harafs. 


colour, 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and ftop again, 
As if thou wert difraught and mad with terror? 


It would burt forth ; but I recover breath, 
Aad fenfe difraf? to know weil what I utter. 


ferver, he hopes to difraé it by a multiplicity nf 
rations; to perplex; to confeund; to 


While 1 fuffer thy terrors Tam difraded. Pfalms. 
Come, coufio, cant thuu quake, and change thy 


Shakefpeare’s Richard 1, 


Mikor s Aganifies. 


DIS 


He peffeffes a quiet and cheerful mind, not afe 
flidted with violent paffions, os difiragted with ime 
moderate cares. - ay. 

If our fenfe of hearing were a thoufand times 
quicker than it is, how would a perpetual noife 
diflra us! We thould, in the quieteft retire- 
ment, be lefs able to feep or meditate than in the 
middle of a fea-fight. ‘Locke. 

5. To make mad: properly, by an unfet- 
tled and vagrant fancy ; but, popularly, 
to make mad in whatever mode. 

Wherefore throng you hither ?=— 
—To fetch my poor diftraged hufband hence: 
Let us come in, that we may bind him fat, 
And bear him home for his recovery. 

Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Errosrte 
Better I were diffrad?, 

So fhould my thoughts be fever’d from my gricfs, 
And woes, by wrong imagination, lofe 
The knowledge of themfelves. Shake/p. King Lear. 

She was unable in ftrength of mind to bear the 
grief of his difeafe, and fell difraéted of her wits. 

Bacon. 

You thall find a difra&ed mao fancy himfelf a 
king, and with a right inference require fuitable 
attendance, refpect, and obedience. Locke. 


Distra’creniy. adv, [from difraf.] 


Madly ; frantickly. 
* Methought her eyes had erofs’d her tongue ; 
For fhe did fpeak in ftarts diffradfedly. 
‘ie Twelfth Night. 


Disrra‘crepness. 2. f. [from aifrad.}—~ 


The ftate of being diftracted ; madnefs. 


Distraction. 2.f. [difraio, Latin.] 


1. Tendency to different parts; fepara- 
tion. 
While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in fuch difraciens, as 
Beguil'd all pies. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleepatra. 
2. Cenfufion; ftate in which the attention 
is called different ways. 

Never was known a night of fuch difraéfion, ~ 
Noife fo contus'd and dreadful; joftling crowds, 
That run and knew not whither. Dryd. Span. Fr. 

What may we not hope from him in a time of 
quiet and tranquillity, finee, during the late dif- 
traétions, he has done fo much for the advantage of 
our trade ? 7 Addifon's Frecholder. 

3. Perturbation of mind ; violence of fome 
ainful paffion. 

The irafcible paifions follow the temper of the 
heart; the concupifcible difra@ions, the crafis of 
the liver. Brown. 

The diftrafion of the children, who faw both 
their parents expiring together, would have melted 
the hardeft heart. | Tatler. 

4. Madnefs; franticknefs ; lofs of the wits; 
vagrancy of the mind. 

Madam, this is a mere difraficn : 

You turn the gond we offerintocnvy. Shake/peare. 

So to mad Pentheus double Thebes appears, 
And furies hewl in his diftemper’d cars ; 

Oreftes fo, with like diftreffion toft, 
Is made to fly his mother’s angry ghoft. Waller. 

Commiferate all thofe who labour under a fet- 
tled difraGion, and who are fhut our from all the 
pleafures and advantages pan commerce. 

: 4 J Aiterburye 
5. Difturbance; difcord; difference of fen- 
timents, 

The two armies lay quiet rear each other, with- 
out improving the coalufion and diftruétion which 
the king's forces were too muchinclined to. Clare 

Disrracrive. adj, [fromdifrad.} Cauf- 
ing perplexity. 

Oft grown unmindful through difraffive cares, 
ve ftretch'd my arms, and touch’d him unawares. 

Dryden. 
To DISTRA'IN. v, a. [from difringo, 
Latin. ] 
1. To feize; to lay hold on as an indem- 
nification for a debt. 
Here's 


DIS Dis 
Here's Beauford, that regards not God nor king, 
Hath here diftrain'’d the Tower tohis ufe. Shak. 
2. Torend; to tear: not in ufe. Spenfer, 

To Distrain. vx. To make feizure. 
The earl anfwereo, Ewiil not lend money to my 


fuperior, upon whom I cannot di/frain for the debt. 
Camden's Remains. 


Blood, his rent to have regain'd, 
Upon the Britith diadem difrain'd. Marvel. 
Distrainer. n.f. [from difrain.] He 
that feizes. 
Distraint. n. f. [from diffrain.] Seiz- 


thofe bodies. Woodward. 
Distrisu’rion. n. f [diftributio, Lat.] 


to others ; difpenfation. 


in the diffribution. 
Providence has made an equal difributicn of na- 


fhare. 


ure Dif. 5 igre te 
t) : : j queen in thedi/frid uticn of officesin his difpofal. Sav. 
Distra‘ucut. part, adj. [from diftrad.]} 2." Ag of ating ity, Mariy” 
Diftraéted. Let us govern our charitable difritutions by this 


He had been a good military man in his days, 

but was then diffraughr of his wits. Cand. Rem, 
DISTRESS. n. /. [deftrefé, French.] 
1. The act of making a legal feizure. 

He would firft demand his debt ; and, if he were 
not paid, he would ftraight go and take a diffrefs of 
goods and cattle, where he could find them, tu the 
value. Spenfer. 

Quoth the, fome fay the fouls fecure 

Againh diftrefs and forfeiture. Hudibras. 

2. Acompalfion in real actions, by which 
a man is affured to appear in court, or 
to pay a debt or duty which he refufed. 
Coavell. 


tion of benefits and returns. 


fpecies. 


tence or claim. 
If juftice will take all, and nothing give, 
Jaftice methinks is not difributive. 


3. The thing feized by law. 
4. Calamity ; mifery; misfortune. 

There can I fit alone, unfeen of any, 

And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my difirefés, and record my woes. elle 

There fhall be figns in the fun, and in. the 
moon, and in the ftars ; and upon earth difire/s of 
natioaos, with perplexity, the fea and the waves 
roaring. Luke, xxi. 25. 

People in affliction or difrefs cannot be hated by 
generons minds. Clariffz. 

To Distress. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To profecute by law toa feizure. 

2. To harafs; to make miferable; to 
crufh with calamity. 

Difirefs not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle. Deut. ii. 9 

1 am diftrefed for thee, my brother Jorn 

2 Sam. i. 26, 
Disteessru. adj. [diftre/s and full.) 
1. Miferable; full of trouble; full of 
mifery. 
I often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did fpeak of fome diffrefiful troke 
That my youth fuffer’d. Sbakefpeare’s Orbello. 

The ewes (till folded, with diftended thighs, 
Unmilk’d, lay bleeting in difrefifui cries. 

Pope's Odyffey. 

Diftrefiful and defolating events, which have at- 
tendea the miftakes of politicians, fhould be prefent 
in their minds. Watts, 

z. Attended with poverty. á 
He, with a body fill’d, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to reft, cramm’'d with diffrefsful bread. 
Eakefpeare. 
To DISTRIBUTE. v. a. [difribuo, Lat.} 
To divide amongf more than two ; to 
deal out ; to difpenfate. 

The king fent over a great fore of gentlemen 
and warlike people, amongit whom he diffributed 
the land. Spenfer. 

The fpotl got on the Antiates P 
Was not diflribured. Shakefpeare’s Cericlanus. 
She did difribure her goods to all them that 
were neareft of kindred. _ Judith, xvi. 24, 
DISTRIBUTER. x. f. [from E 
One who deals out any thing; a dif- 
penfer. 

There were judges and diffributers of juftice ap- 
pointed for the feveral parts of his dominions. 

Addifon tn Italy. 


the rules of their beft criticks, 
of a general term. 
butive.} 


1. By diftribution. 
z. Singly ; particularly. 


` 


to be by all means avoided, 


term; not collectively. 


them fingle and alone. 


District. 2. f. [diffri@us, Latin. ] 


man may be compelled to appearance. 
Cowell. 
2. Circuit of authority ; province, 


arts of defpotick government in their refpective 
diftridts. : * Addifon. 
With ftern diftatte avow'd, 
To their own diffriéfs drive the fnitor crowd. 
j _ Pepe's Odyffey. 
3- Region ; country ; territory. 
Thofe difirifis which between the tropicks lie, 
The feorching beams, direétly darted, fry. Black. 
Distr CTION., 2. f. [diftrifus, Latin.) 
Sudden difplay. A word little ufed. 
A {mile plays with a furprizing agrecablenefs in 
the eye, breaks ont with the brightett diffrigion, 


and fits like a glory upon the countenance. 
' - Collier on the Afpcé. 


To Distru’st. v. a. [dis and truf.] To 
regard with diffidence; to difide in; 
not to truk. 


Of that peeuliar matter out of which the bodies | 
of vegetables and cf animals are formed, water is 
the common vehicle and difributer to the parts of 


1. The aét of diftributing or dealing out 


Of great riches there is no real ufc, except it be 
Bacon's Effays. 


tural gifts, whereof each creature feverally has a 
L’Eftrange. 
Every man in a great ftation would imitate the 


pattern of nature, and maintain a mutual circula- 


Atterbury. 
3. [In logick.] As an integral whole 1s 
diftinguifhed into its feveral parts by 
divifion ; fo the word difribution is moft 
properly ufed, when we diftinguifh a 
univerfal whole into its feveral kinds of 
Watts. 
Disrri’sutive. adj. [ from Ge 
1. That which is employed in affigning to 
others their portions ; as, difributive 
juftice, that which allots to each his fen- 


Dryden. 

Obferve the difributive juftice of the authors, 
which is conftantly applied'to the punifhment of 
virtue, and the reward of vice, directly oppofite to 
Swift. 


2. That which affigns the various fpecies 


Disrri’surivety. adv, [from difri- 


Although we eannnt be free from all fin collec- 
tively, in fuch fort that no part thereof fhall be 
found inherent in us; yet, diffriburively at the 
leaf, all great and grievons actual offences, as they 
ofter themfelves one by one, both may and onght 
Hooker. 
3- In a manner that expreffes fingly all 

the particulars included in a general 


An univerfal term is fometimes taken collec- 
tively for all its particnlar ideas united together ; 
and fometimes diffributively, meaning each of 
Watts’s Logick, 


1> The circuit or territory within which a 


His governors, who formed themfelves upon the 
example of their grand monarque, pra¢tifed all the 


DIS 
He theweth himfetf unto fuch as do not difruf 
him. Wijdom, 
Distrust. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Difcredit; lofs'of credit; lofs of con- 
fidence. 
To me reproach : m 
Rather belongs, diffrufl, and all difpraife. Milon. 
2. Sufpicion ; want of faith; want of con- 
fidence in another. 
Yon donbt not me; nor have I fpent my bloody 
To have my faith no better underfteod + 
Your foul’s above the bafenefs of difruf ; 
Nothing but love could make you fo unjutt. Dryd, 
Disrav’strun. adj. [diftruf and full) 
1. Apt to diftruft ; tufpicious. i: 
Generals often harbour diffrufful thoughts in 
their breatts. Boyle's SerapBich Lovey 
2. Not confident ; diffident. “ 
The great corrnptors of difcourfe have not been 
fo difiruftful of themfelves. Givern, of the Tongue. 
3. Difident of himfelf; modet; timo- 
Tous, 
Difirufiful fenfe with modeft caution fpeaks ; 
But rattling nonfenfe in full vollies breaks. Pope. 
DistraustFuLiy. adv. [from diftruf- 
JL] In a diftruitful manner. 
Distru’strutness. 2./. [from difruft- 
ful.) The ftate of being diflruftful ; 
want of confidence. 
To DISTURB. v.a. (diffurbo, low Lat.] 
1, To perplex ; to difquiet ; to deprive of 
tranquillity. 
He that has his own troubles, and the happinefs 
of his neighbours, to diflurb him, has work enough, 
Collier on Envy. 
His youth with wants and hardships muft engage; 
Plots and rebellions muft difurb his age. Prier, 
2. To confound; to put into irregular 
motions, i 
3- To interrupt; to hinder: as, care dij» 
turks ftudy. 
4. To turn off from any direction: with 
from. ‘This is not ufual. 
It oft-times may fuccecd, fo as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not; and diffurb 
His inmoft counfels from their deftin'd aim. Milt. 
Distu’rs. x. f. [from the verb.] Con- 
fufion ; tumultuary emotion, 
Inftant without diffurb they took alarm, Š 
And onward move embattel’d Milton. 


Disru’reance. n. f. [from difurb.] 
1. Perplexity ; interruption of a fettled 
ftate. = 
The denomination of money concerns trade, and- 
the alteration of that neceflarily brings difurdance 
to ile Lockes 
2. Confufion ; diforder of thoughts. 
They ean furvey a variety of complicated ideas | 
without fatigue ox diflurbance. Watts on the Mind. 
3. Tumult; violation of peace. 
This mifchief had not then befall’n, 
And morc that fhall befal: innumerable 
Difturbances on earth throngh female fnares. Milte 


Distu’rper. #.f. [from difurd.] 
t. A violater of peace; he that caufes tu- 
mults and publick diforders. 

He ftands in the fight both of God and men 
moft juftly blameable, as a necdlefs difurber of the 
peace of God’s church, and an author of diffenfion. 

Hookers 

Men that make an infult upon fociety, ought to 

behumbled, as diffurbers of tbe publick tranquillity. 


Addifone 
Ye great diflurbers, who in endlefs noife, 
Tn blood and horror, feek unnatural! joys ; ' 


For what is all this bufle, but to thnn 
Thofc thoughts with which you dare not be alone ? 
- Granville. 


4B2 Dee 


DIS 


a. He that injures tranquillity; he that 
caufes perturbation of mind. 
P Two deep enemies, 
Foes to my reft, and my fweer fleep's dilurbers. 
Shatefpeare. 
To Distu’an. v. a. [dis and turn.) To 
turn off ; to turn afide. Not in ufe. 

He glad was to diflurn that furious ftream 

OF war onus, that elfe had fwallow’dthem. Dan. 
isvaLua T10N. 2. f. [dis and valua- 
tion.} Difgrace ; diminution of reputa- 

` tion. 

What can be more to the difealuatien of the 
power of the Spaniard, than that eleven thonfand 
Englith fhould have marched into the heart of his 
countries ? Bacon. 

To Disva'Lug. v.a. [dis and value.] To 
undervalue; to fet a low price upon. 

Her reputation wes difvalued 
In levity. © Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

The very fame pride which prompts a man to 
vaunt and overvalue what he is, does as forcibly 
incline him to contemn and difaweqy what he has. 

Government of the Tongue. 
To Disve’Lop. wv. a. [ developer, French.] 
To uncover. Dis. 
Disunion. a. f. [dis and union.) 
1. Separation ; disjunétion. 

Reft is moft oppofite to motion, the immediate 
eaufe of diunion. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

Difunion of the corporeal principles, and the 
viral, caufeth death. © Gretw's Cofmologia Sacra. 

Let not peace be made before the difunion of 
France and Spain. — Addifon’s State of the War. 

The ftrength of it will join itfelf to France, and 
grow the clofer to it by its difunion from the reft. 

Addifen on the Wars 
2. Breach of concord. 
To Disuni’re. v.a. [dis and unite.] 
1. To ‘eparate ; to divide. 

The beaft they then divide, and difunite 

‘The ribs and limbs. Pope's Ody ffey. 
2. To part friends or allies. 
To Disuni’ ce. v.n. [dis and unite.) To 
fall afunder ; to become feparate. 

While every particular member of the publick 
provides folely for itfelf, the feveral joints of the 
body politick do feparate and difunite, and fo be- 
come unable to fupport the whole. South. 

Disu’nity. 2.f. [dis and unity.) A ftate 

- of actual feparation. 

Difunity is the natural property of matter, which 
3s nothing elfe but an infinite congeries of phyfical 
monads. More. 

Disu’sace. x. f. [dis and ufage.] The 
gradual ceffation of ufe or cuiloni. 

. They cut off prefently fuch things as might be 
extinguifhed without danger, leaving the reft to be 
abolifhed by difufage through tract of time. Hooker. 

Disu’se. z. f [dis and ufe.) 
1. Cefflation of ufe; defuetude ; want of 
ractice. 

The difufe of the tongue is the arly effeétual re- 
medy againit thefe. Addifor’s Guardian. 

2. Ceffation of cuftom. 

Thatobligation upon the lands did not prefcribe, 

or come into difufe, but'by fifty confecutive years. 
Arbuthnot. 

To Disu’se. vw. a. [dis and wfe.] 

1. To ceafe to make ufe of. 

*Tis law, though cuftom now diverts the courfe ? 
As nature's inftitute is yet in force, 

Uncanesil"d, though difus'd. Dryden's Fables. 

Priam in avins difus‘d invefts his limbs decay’d. 

> Dryden. 

3. To difaccuftom : with from or to ; more 

properly from. 
Difufe me from the queafy pain 


Of being belov'’d aad Joving, Denn’. 


DITCH. z». f. [dtc, Saxon; diik, Erfe.] 


2. Any long narrow receptacle of water: 


3. The moat with which a fortrefs is fur- 


4. Ditch is ufed, in compofition, of any 


To Dirceu. v. n. [from the noun.) To 


DITCH-DELIVERED. adj. [ditch and de- 


Di‘rener. n. f. [from ditch.] One who 


DIT 


He fhalt his troops for fighting fields prepate, 


Difus’d to toils and triumphs of the war. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
Te Disvo'ucu, v. a. [dis and weuch.] To 
deftroy the credit of; to contradict. 
Every letter he hath writ hath difeouch'd ano- 
ther. Shakefpeare. 
Diswi’rtep. adj. [dis and wit.] De- 
prived of the wits; mad; diftratted. 
A word not in ufe. 
She ran away alone; 
Which when they heard, there waa not one 
But hafted after to be gone, 
As the had been difevitted. Drayton's Nymptid. 
Dit. æ. f. [ dicht, Dutch.) A ditty; a 
poem ; a tune. Obfolete. 
No bird bur did her fhrill notes fweetly fing 3 
No fong but did contain a lovely dit. Fairy Queen. 
DITA Tion. n. f. (ditatus, Latin.} ‘The 
a&t of enriching. 
Thofe eaftern worfhippers intended rather ho- 
mage than ditation ; the blelfed virgin comes in the 
form of poverty. Halls Contemplations. 


1. A trench cut in the ground, ufually be- 
tween fields. ò 
Some afked for manors, others for acres that 
lay convenient for them; that he would pull down 
his fences, and level his ditches. 

Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 

Sudden the ditches fwell, the meadowa fwim. 
Thomfon. 


ufed fometimes of a {mall river in con- 
tempt. 

In che great plagues there were feen, in di- 
vers ditches and low grounds about London, many 
toads that had tails three inches long. Bacon. 


rounded. 
The ditches, fuch as they were, were altogether 
dry, and eafy to be pafled over. Knolles. 


thing worthlefs, or thrown away into 


ditches. 

Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, cats cow- 
dung for fallets, fwallows the old rat, and the ditch- 
dog. Shakefpeare. 


make a ditch. 
I have employed my time, hefides ditching, in fi- 
nifhing my travels. Swift. 


liver.] Brought forth in a ditch. 
Finger of birth-ftrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab.  Shakefp. Macbeth. 


digs ditches. 
You merit new employments daily, 

Our thatcher, diteber, gard’ner, baily. Swift. 
DITHYRAMBICK, x fi [ dithyrambus, 
Latin.] . d 
1. A fong in honour of Bacchus ; in which 

anciently, and now among the Italians, 
the diftraétion of ebriety is imitated. 
2. Any poem written with wildnefs and 
enthufiafny. 
DirnyraMBick. adj. Wild ; enthufi- 
aftick” 
Pindar does new words and figures roll 
Down his impetuous dithyrambick rides — Cowley. 
Dirta’nper. 2. f. The fame with pep- 
, perwort. , 
Di'trany. n.f. [didamnus, Latin.] 
Dittany hath been renowned, for many ages, upon 
the account of its fovereign qualitics in medicines. 


It is generally brought over dry ftom the Levant. 
Milkr. 
< % 


To Diva RICATE. V. a: 


DS 


-Virgil reports of dirrany, that the wild goats ext 
it when they are fhot with darts. 


More's Antidcte agairft Atkeifine 


Di’tT1£0, adj. [from ditty.] Sung; ad- 


apted to mufick. 


Fe, with his foft pipe, and fmooth ditsied fong, 
Well knows to fill the wild winds when they 


pad oat Milton. 
DITTY. u.f. [dicht, Dutch] A poem 
to be fung ; a fong. 


_ Although we lay altogether afide the confidera~ 
tion of ditty or matter, the very harmony of founds 
being framed in due fort, and carried from the ear 
to the fpiritual faculties of our fouls, is, by a native 
puiffance and efficacy, greatly available to bring to 
a perfect temper whatfoever is there troubled. 


Hookere 
Being young; I framed to the harp 
Many an Englith ditty lovely well, 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament. Shak. 


Strike the melodious harp, fhrill timbrels ring, 
And to the warbling lute fuft ditties fing. Sandys, 
His annual wound in Lebanon, allur’d 
The Syrian damfels to lament his fate, 
In am‘rous ditties, all a fummer’s day. Miltone 
Mean while the rural dirtics were not mute, 
Temper'd to th’ oaten flute ; 
Rough fatyrs danc’d. Milton. 
They will be figbing and finging under thy in- - 
exorable windows lamentable ditties, and call thee 
cruel. Dryden. 


Diva’n. n. f [an Arabick or Turkifh 


word. ] 


1. The council of the Oriental princes. 
2. Any council aflembled : ufed commonly 


in a fenfe of diflike. 

Forth rufh’d in hafte the great confulting peers, 
Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach'd him. Miltone 

Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 

Who heard the confult of the dire divan. 


Pope's Ody fiye 


To DIVA’RICATE. v. n. [ divaricatus, 


Latin.] To be parted into two; to be- 
come bifid. 
The partitions are ftrained acrofs: one of them 


divaricatesinto two, and another into feveral fmall 


ones. MWosdward. 
To divide into 
two. 

A ftender pipe is produced forward towards the 
throat, whereinto it is at laft inferted, and is there 


divaricated, after the fame manner as the fpermas 


tick veffels. Grew. 


DivaricaTi0n.2./, [divaricatio, Lat.} 
1. Partition into two. 


Dogs, running befare their matters, will finp at 
a divarication of the way, till they fee which hand. 
their mafters will take. Ray. 


2. Divifion of opinions. 


To take away ail dopbt, or any probable divarle 
cation, the curfe is plainly fpecified. 
Browns Vulgar Errourss 


To DIVE. w. n. [dippan, Saxon. ] 
1. To fink voluntarily under water. 


J am not yet informed, wherher when a diver 
diverb, having his eyes open, and fwimmeth upon. 
his back, he fees things in the air greater or lets. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftcry-- 

Around our pole the fpiry dragon glides, 

And, likea winding ftream, the bears divides, 
The lefs and greater; who, by fate’s decree, 
Abhor to dive beneath the fouthcrn fea, 

: Dryden's Virgil. 

That the air in the blood-veffels of live badies 
has a communication with the outward air, I 
think, feems plain, from the experiments of hu- 
man creatures being able to bear air of much 
greater denfity in diving, and of much lefs upon 
the tops of mountains, provided the changes be 
made gradually, Arbuth rote 

2. To- 


DIV 
2. To go under water in fearch of any 
thing. Rae 
Crocodiles defend thofe pearls which lie in the 
Jakes: the poor Indians are eaten up by them, 


when they dive fur the pearl. Raleigh's Hiftery. 
The knave deferves ir, when he tempta the 


main, s A 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
P 3 Pope. 
3. To go deep into any queftion, doc, 


trine, or fcience. : 
The wits that div’d moft deep, and foar’d moft 


Ligh 
Seeking mall pow'rs, have found his wealnefs 
fuch. 5 Davies. 


I 
` He performs all this out of his own fund, with- 
out diving into the arts and feiences for a fupply. 
* Dryden. 
Whenfoever we would proceed beyond thofe 
fimple ideas, and dive farther into the nature of 
things, we fall prefently into darknefs and ob- 
fcurity. _ Lockes 
You fwim a-top, and on the furface ftrive; 
But to the depths of nature never dive. Blackmore. 
You fhould have div’d into my inmoft thoughts. 
Phillips. 
4. To immerge into any bufine!s or con- 
dition. 
Sweet prince, th’ untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world’s deceit, 
Nor candiilinguith.  Sbakefpeare’s Richard 111. 
5- To depart from obfervation ; to fink. 
Dive, thoughts, down to my foul. Sbake/pcares 
To Dive. v.a. To explore by diving. 
hen Brutus, Rome’s firft martyr, I muftname; 
The Curtii bravely div’d the gutph of fame. 
Denbam. 
To Diver. v. a. [divello, Latin.] To 


“pull; to feparate ; to fever. 
They begin to feparate; and may be eafily di- 
welled or parted afunder. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
Diver. z. f. [from dive.] 
1. One that finks voluntarily under water. 
Perfeverance gaios the diver's prize. 
Pope's Dunciad. 
z2. One that goes under water in fearch of 


treafure. 

It is evident, from the relation of divers and 
fithers for pearls, that there are many kinds of 
fhell-fith which lie perpetually concealed in the 
deep, fkreened from our figh'. Weodward. 

3. He that enters deep into knowledge or 
fludy. 

He would have him, as I conceive it, to be no 
fuperficial and floating artificer; but a diver into 
caufes, and inta the myferies of proportion. 

i Wortans Architcflure. 

To DIVE’RGE. v. n. [ divergo, Latin. ] 
'To tend various ways from one point. 

Homogeneal rays, which flow from feveral polnts 
of any objet, and fal perpendicularly on any re- 
fle€ting farface, fhall afterwards diverge from f 
many points. Newton. 

Dive recent. adj. [from divergens, Lat.] 
‘Tending to various parts from one 
point. 

Divers. adj. [diverfus, Latin.] Several; 
fundry ; more than one. It is now grown 
out of ufe. 

We have divers examples in the church of fuch 
as; by fear, being compelled to facrifice to ftrange 
gods, repented, and kept fill the office af preach- 
ang the gofpel. VW bitgift. 

The teeth breed when the child isva year and a 
half old: then they cat them, and new ones come 
about feven years; but divers have backward teeth 
come at twenty, fome at thirty and forty. 

Bacon's Natural Iiffory. 

Divers letters were thot into the city with ar- 
sows, whercin Solyman’s councils were revealed. 

Knolles. 


DIV 


Divers friends thought it frange, that a white 
dry body thould acquire a rich colour upon the ef- 
fufion of fpringewater. Boyle on Colours. 

Diverse. adj. [diverfus, Latin. ] 

t Different from another. 
° Four great beafts came up from the fea, diverfe 
one from another. Dan. vii. 3. 

2. Different from itfelf; various; multi- 
form; difufed. 4 

Eloquence is a great and diverfe thing, nor did 
fhe yet ever favour any man fo much as to be 
wholly his. Ben Fonfors 

3. Indifferent direftions. It is little ufed 
but in the laf fenfe. 
The gourd 
And thirfty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, with refentment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diwerfe, detefting contact. Phiilips. 

To feize his papers, Curl, was next thy care; 
His papers light fly diverfe toft in air. 

Pope's Dunciad. 


DIVERSIFICATION: n'f. [from diver- 


Sf.) à i 
1. The aét of changing forms or quali- 
ties. 

Tf you confider how varioufly feveral things may 
be compounded, you will not wonder that foch 
fruitful principles, or manners of diverfification, 
fhould generate differing colours. 

. Boyle on Colours. 
z. Variation ; variegation: a 
3. Variety of forms; multiformity. 
4. Change; alteration. . 

This, which is here called a change of will, is 
not a change of his will; but a change in the ob- 
ject, which fcems to make a diverfification of the 
will, but jndced ia the fame will diverfified. , 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
To Dive’rsiry. v. a. [diverfifer, P¥.] 
1. To make different from another; to 
diftinguifh ; to difcriminate. 

There may be many fpecies of fpirits, as much 

feparated and diverfified one from another as the 


fpecies of fenfible things are diftinguifhed one from 
another. Locke. 
Male fouls are djverfified with fo many charac- 
ters, that the world has not variety of materials 
fufficient to furnith out their different inclinations. 
Addifon’s Speffator. 
Tt was eafier for, Homer to find proper feuti- 
ments for Grecian generals, than for Milton to di- 
werfify his infernal council with proper charaéters. 
Addifor’s SpeFtator. 
2. To make different from itfelf; to vary; 
to variegate. 
The country being diwerfificd between hills and 


dales, woods and plains, one place mòre clear, 


another more darkfome, it ia a pleafant pidture. 


. Sidneya | 


There is, in the producing of fome fpecies, a 

compofitian of matter, which may be much diver- 

Sified. Baton. 
Dive’rsion. 2. f [from divert,] 


1. Theoa&t of turning any thing of from, 


its courfe. 3 
Cutting off the tops, and pulling cff the buds, 
work retention of the fap for a time, and diverfion 
of it to the fprouts that were not forward. 
Bacon's Natural {iflory. 
Thave ranked this diverfion of Chriftian practice 
among the effe€ts of our contentions. 
Decay of Piety. 
2. The canfe by which any thing is turned 
from its proper courfe or tendency. 
Fortunes, honour, friends, 
Are mete diverfiens from love's proper object, 
Which only is ittelf. Denkam's Sophy. 
3. Sport; fomething that unbends the 
mind by turning it off from care, Di- 


CO appv 


werfion feems to be fomething lighter 
than amufement, and lefs forcible than 
 pleafure. 


You for thofe ends whole days tn council fit, 
And the diverfions of yout youth forget. Wallers. 
-In the book of games and diverfions, the reader's 
mind may be fuppofed to be relaxed. 
d Addifen's Spettator. 
Such productions of wit and humour as expofa 
» vice and folly, furnifh ufeful diverfions to readers. 
Addif ws Frechotder 
4. {In war.] The a& or purpofe of draw- 
ing the enemy off from fome defign,. 
by threatening or attacking a difant. 
part. * : pe 


DiveRsiTY. n.f. [diverfité, French; from: 
diverfitas, Latin. | ‘ 


1. Difference ; diffimilitude ; unlikenefs.. 
Then is there in this diverjity no contrariety. 
: a Hookers. 
They cannot be divided, but they will prove 
oppofite; and, not refting In a bare diverfity, rife 
into acontraricty. | South. 
The mof common diver/ity of human conftitu- 
tions arifes from the folid parts, aa to their diffe- 
rent degrees of ftrength aad tenfion. ~ ` 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, - 


z. Variety. : 
Thie diverfity of ceremonies in this kind onght 
not to caufe diffenfron in churches. Hooker. 
Society cannot fublift without a diverfity of ta~ 
tions; and if God fhould grant every one a middle 
ftation, he would defeat the very fcheme of happi- 
nefs propofed in it. ` Rogers. 
3. Diftin& being ;- not identity. e 
Confidering any thing as exifting at any deter- 
mined time and place, we compare it with itfejf 
exifting at another time, and thereon form the 
ideas of identity and diverfity.’ ~ _ Lacks. 
4. Variegation.. 
A waving glow his bloomy beds difplay, 

Blufhing in bright dizerfitier of day. 
Divers. x. adv. [from diverfe.] ~, 
1. In different ways; differently; vari- 
oufly. 

The tack we all have, as well-of ghoftly as of 
earthly favours, is in each kind eafily known; 
but the gifts of God are fo diverfly bsftowed, that 
it feldom appeareth what all receive :* what all 
ftand in néed of feldom lieth hid? Hooker. 

Both ‘of them do diverfly-worlz, as‘ they have > 
their medium diverfly difpofed, £ 

Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

Whether the king did permit it to fave his 
purfe, or to communicate the envy of a hufinefs - 
difpleafing to his people, was diver/ly interpreted, 

Bacon 

Leicefter bewrayed a defire to plant him in the : 
queen's favour, which was diverfly interpreted by 
fuch as thought that great artizan of courts to do 
nothing by chance, nor much by affection. 

: Weotton.- 
The univerfal matter, which Mofes compre- 
hendeth under the names of heaven and earth, is ~ 
by divers diverfly underflood. Raleigh s Hiforye 
i William's arm ete 
Could nought avail, however fam'd in war; 
Nor armies leagu'd, that diverfly affay'd - 
To curb his power. Phillips« 
In different dire€tions;. to different: 
points. j a ; 
On life's vaft ocean diverfly we fail; 
Reafon the card, but paffion is the gale. Popes 


To DIVERT. v. a. [diverto, Latin.] 


1. To turn of. from any direétion or: 
courfe.. 
1 rather will fubjeft me to the malice + 
Of a diverté# blood and bloody brother. 
a ail 


Note, 


Popea- ` 


Z. 
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Knots, by the conflux of the meeting fap, 
Jafet the found pine, and divert his grain, 
Tortive and errant, from his courfe of growth. 

Shake'peare. 

He finds!no reafon to have his rent abated, be- 
caufe a greater part of it is diverted from his land- 
lord. Locke. 

They diverted raillery from improper objets, 

excgave a new turn to ridicule. 
P Addif:n’s Freckolder, 

Nothing more is requifite for producing all the 
variety of colours, and degrees of refrangibility, 
than that the rays of light be bodies of different 
fizes; the leaft of which may make violet, the 
weakeft and darkeft of the colours, and be more 
eafily diverted by refracting furfaces from the right 
courfe; and the ref, as they are bigger and big 
ger, make the ftronger and more lucid colours 
blue, green, yellow, and red, and be more an 
more difficultly diverted. Newton 

z. To draw forces to a different part. 
The kings of England would have had an abfo- 
lute conqueft of Ireland, if their whole power had 
heen employed ; but fill there arofe fundry occa- 
fions, which divided and diverted their power fome 
other way, Davies on Ireland. 
o withdraw the mind. 4 
Alas, how fimple, to thefe cates compar'd, | 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve } 
Milton's Paradife Regained. 
They avoid pleafure, left they fhould have their 
affections tainted by any fenfuality, and diverted 
from the love of him who is to be the only com: 
fort. Addifon on Italy. 
Maro’s mufe, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful, fometimes the diverts 
From folid counfel. . Phillips. 


4. To pleafe; to exhilarate.. See Diver- 
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An ingenious gentleman did divert or inftrud 


the kingdom by his papers. Swift. 
5. To fubvert ; to deitroy ; in Shake/peare, 
unlefs it belong to the firat fenfe. 
Frights, changes, horrours, 
Divert and.crack, rend and deracinate y 
The unity and married calm of ftates.  Shakefp. 
Dive’rrer. z. /. [from the verb.] Any 
thing that diverts or alleviates. ' 
Angling was, after tedious tudy, a reft tò his 
mind, a cheerer of his fpirits, and a diverter of 
fadnefs. Walton. 


To DIVERTISE. y. a. [divertifer, Fr. 
diverto, Latin.] To pleafe; to exhila- 
rate ; to divert. A word now little 
ufed. 


Let orators inftruét, let them divert, and let 
them move us; this is what is properly meant by 
the word falte Dryden. 

Dive’rTisement. 2. f. [divertifement, 


French.] Diverfion; delight; pleafure. 


A word now not much in ufe. 
How fond foever men are of bad divertifement, 
it will prove mirth which eods in heavinefs, 
i Government of the Tongue. 
Diver TIVE, adj. [from divert.] Recrea- 
tive; amufive; exhilarating. A word 
not fully authorized. f 
I would not exclude the common accidents of 
fife, nor even things of a pleafant and divertive 
nature, fo they are innocent, from converfation. 
ies, n Rogers. 
To DIVEST. v. a. [ i a French. 
The Englih word is therefore more 
properly written deve/?. See Devesr.] 
‘To ftrip; to make naked ; to denude; 
Then of his arms Androgeus he diveflr; 
His (word, his hield, he takes, and plumed crefts. 
Denham, 
Let us diveff the gay phantom of temporal lap- 
pinefs of all that falfe luftre and crnament in 
x 
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which the pride, the paftions, and the folly of ah difuniter; the perfon or caufe that 


men have dreffed it up. 


of putting up. 


The divefturc of mortality difpenfes them from | 


Rogers 
Dive’sture. x. /: [from divef.] The ac 


breaks concord, 

Money, the great divider of the world, hath, 
by a ftrange revolution, been the great uniter of a 
divided people. Swift. 


thofe laborious and avocating duties which are here | 4. A particular kind of compafles. 


requifite to be performed. 


in ufe. 
How could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from dividable hores? 
Shakefpeare. 


Divi’pawnt. adj. [from divide.] Differ- 


ent; feparate. A word not in ufe. 
Twinn'd brothers of one womb, 

Whoefe procreation, refidence, and birth 

Scarce is dividant, touch with feveral fortunes. 


5 Shakefpeare. 
To DIVIDE. v, a. [divido, Latin.] 
1, To part one whole into different 


pieces. e 


Diwide the living child into two, and give half 
-1 Kings. 


to the one, and half to the other. 
Let ald Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown; 
He rais’d a mortal to the fkies, 
She drew an angel down. Dryd. St, Cecil. 
They were divided into little independent focic- 
ties, fpeaking different languages, 
2. To feparate; to keep apart, by ftand- 
ing as a partition between. 


Let there be a firmament in the midft of the 
watéra, and let it divide the waters from the wa- 


ters, Genefis, 


You muft go 


Where feas, and winds, and defarts will divide you. 
beat. 4 Dryden 
4. To difunite by difcord. 


‘There fhall five in one houfe be divided, 
4. To deal out; to give in fhares. 
» : Then in the midf a tearing groan did break 
The name-of Anthony: it was divided 
Between her heart and lips. 
Divide the prey into two parts; between them 
that took the war upon them, who went out to 
battle; and between all the congregation, Munzb. 
Cham and Japhet were heads and princes over 
their familics, and had a right to divide the earth 
by families. Locke. 
To Divide. v. n. 
1. To part; to funder, 
z. To Break friendihip. 
Love cools, friendthip falls off, 
Brothers divide. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Di'vivenn. z. f. [from divide.] - 
1. A fhare; the part allotted in divi- 
fion. y i 


Luke. 


Each perfon ball adapt to himfelf his peculiar. 


fare, dike ather dividends. Decay of Piety. 
If on fuch petty merits you confer 
So vaft a prize, let each his portion thare s 
Make a juf dividend; and, if not all, 
The greater part to Diomede will fall. 7 
: May 1 AL | Dryden's Fables. 
2. [In arithmetick.] Dividend is the num- 
ber given to be parted or divided. 
Cécker’s Arithmetick, 
Diviner, v. A [from divide.] 
1. That which parts any thing into 
pieces. 
According as the body moved, the divider did 
1 More and more enter into the divided bady 5 fo it 
joined itfelf to forge new parts of the medium, or 
divided body, and did in like manner forfake 
others, Digby on the Soul. 
z. Adiftributor; he who deals out to each 
his hare. 
Who mage me a judge or divider over you ? 
’ Luke 


. £ 


Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
Diıvi'DABLE, adj. [from divide.) Sepa- 
rate; diferent; parted. A word not 


Locke, 


Shakefpeare: 


Divi’pvat. adj. [dividuus, Latin.] Di- 
vided; thared! or participated in com- 
mon with others. 

She thines, 
Revolv’d on heav'n's great axle, and her reign 
With thoufand leffer lights dividual holds, 
With thoufand thoufand ftars! Mutin 

Divixa Tion. u. fı [divinatio, Latin.] 

1. Divination is a prediction or foretelling 

of future things, which are of a fecret 

and hidden nature, and cannot be 
known by any human means, 
Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
Certain tokens they noted in birds, or im the 
entrails of beatts, or by othcr the like frivolous 
divinationis. Hooker. 
Surely thére is no enchantment againft Jacob, 
neither is there any divination againft Ifrael. 
Fambett. 
His countenance did imprint an awe, 
And naturally all fouls to his did bow; 
As wands of divination downward draw, 
And point to beds where fov'reign gold doth grnw. 
4 Dryden. 
The excellency of the foul is feen by its power 
of divining in dreams: that feveral fuch divina- 
tions have been made, none can queftion who be- 
* lieves the holy writings. _.. Addins 
2. Conjectural prefage or prediction. 
Tell thon thy earl his divination lies, 
And I will take it as a fweet difgrace. 
~“Shakefp. Henry 1V. 


DIVINE. adj. [dtvinus, Latin.] 
1. Partaking of the nature of God. « 
Her line 


Was hero-make, half human, halt divine. 
F : Dryden. 


2. Proceeding from God; not natural; 


not human. 
The benefit of nature’s light is not thought ex- 
cluded as unneceflary, becaufe the neceffity of a 


divine light is magnified. Hocker, 
Inftru€ed, you'd explore 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore. Blackmore. 


3. Excellent in a fupreme degree. In 
this fenfe it may admit of compari- 
fon. 

The divine and the richeft mind, ` 
Both by art’s purchaf: aod by nature's dower, 
That ever was from heav'n to cath'confin’d. 
Davis. 
4. Prefageful ; divining; prefcient. 
Yet oft his heart, divine of fomething ill, 


Mifgave him; he che faule'ring meafure felt. 
Milton, 


Divi ne: n f 
1. A minifter of the gofpel; a prieft; a 
clergyman. 

+ Claudio mut dle to-morrow; let him be fur- 
nifhed with divines, and have all charitable prepa- 
ration, Shakelpeares 

Give Martius leave tò proceed in his difcourfe ; 
for hs fpoke like a divine in armour. 3 
Bacen's Holy War. 
A divine has nothing to fay to the wifeft cone 
gregation, which he may not exprefs in a manner 
to be underftood by the meaneft among them. 
Swift. 
2. A man {killed in divinity; a theolo- 
ian. 
Th’ eternal canfe in their immortal lines 
as taught, and pocts were the firit divines. 
. Denham. 


To 


- 
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To Divi'ne. v. a. (divine, Latin.J To 
foretel; to foreknow; to prefage. 

Why doft thou fay king Richard is aepas'd? 

. Dar'ft thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

Divine his downfal ? Shakepeare, 
To DIVNE. veme | 
1. To utter prognoftication. 

Then is Cæfar and he knit together ——If I 
were to divine of this unity, I would not prophefy 
fo. Shakefpeare. 

The prophets thereof divine for moneys 

Mic ii. tt. 
z. To feel prefages. 
If fecret powers 

“Suggeft but truth to my divining thoughts, 

This pretty lad will prove our country’s blifs. _ 
Shakelpeare. 
3. To conjefture ; to guefs. A. 

The beft of commentators can but guefs at his 
meaning; none can be certain he has divined 
rightly. Dryd. Fuvenal, Dedication. 

“He took it with a bow, and foon divin'd 
The feeming toy was not for nought defign’d. 

Dryden. 
In change of torment would be eafe: 

Could you divine what lovers bear, . 

Even you, Prometheus, would confefs 

There is go vulture like defpair. Granville. 

Dive’neny. adv. (from divine.) 
1. By the agency or influence of God. _ 

Faith, as we ufe the word, called commonly di- 
vine faith, has to dv with no propofitions but 
thole which are fuppofed to be divinely infpired. 

Locke. 

This topick was very fitly and divinely made 
ufe of by our apoftle, in his conference with phi- 
Jofophers, and the inquifitive people of Athens. 

Bentley. 
2. Excellently; in the fupreme degree. 

The Grecians moft divinely have given to the 
aétive perfeétion of men, a name exprefting both 
beauty and goodnefs. Hooker. 

She fair, divinely fair! fit love for gods. Milton. 

Exalted Socrates | divinely brave ! 

Injur‘d he fell, and dying he forgave; 

Too noble for revenge. ' Creech's Juvenal, 
3. In a manner noting a deity. 

His golden horns appear’d, 

That on the forehead thone divinely bright, 

And o'er the banks diffus’d a yellow light. Addif. 
Divi'neness. a. f. (from divine.) 

1. Divinity ; participation of the divine 
nature. 

Is it then impoffible to diftioguith the divinenefs 
of this book from that which is humane? Grew. 

2. Excellence in the fupreme degree. 

By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 

‘As earthly paragon: behold divinencs 

Wo eider than a boy. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
Divi NER. 2. f. {from To oes 
1. One that profefies divination, or the 

art of revealing occult things by fuper- 
natural means. 

This drudge of the devil, this diviner, laid claim 
tn me, called me Dronio, and fwore ¥ was affured 
to hers told me what privy marks J had about 
me. Shakepeare’s Comedy of Errours. 

Expelled his oracles, and common temples of 
dciwfioo, the devil runs into corners, exercifing 
meaner trumperies, and aéting his deceits in 
witches, magicians, diviners, and fuch inferior 
feducers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Conje€turer; pueffer. 

If he himfclf be confcious of nothing he then 
thought on, he moft be a notable diviner of 
thoughts, that can affure him that he was thir k- 
ing. Locke. 

Divi'neress. 2. f. [from diviner.] A 
prophetefs ; a woman profefling divina- 
tron. 

The mad divinere/s had plainly writ, 

A wore fiovld come, but many ages yet, 


— 
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Tn which finifter deftinies ordair, 
A dame fhould drown with all her feather’d train. 
Dryden. 
Divinity. 2. f. [ divinité, French; 
from divinitas, Latin.] `~ 
1. Participation of the nature and excel- 
lence of God; deity ; godhead. 

As with new wine intoxicated both, 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, 
Wherewith to feorn the earth. Milton. 

When he attributes divinity to other things 
than God, it is only a divinity by way of partici- 
pation. Sailling fleet. 

2. God; the Deity; the Supreme Being; 
the Canfe of caufes. 

Tis the Divinity that firs within us, 

"Tis Heav'n itfelf thar points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Addijon. 
3. Falfe god. 
Vain idols, deities that ne'er before 
Tn Mfrael’s lands had fix'd their dire abodes, 
Beaftly divinities, and droves of gods. 
4. Celeftial being. 

Ged doubtlefs can govern this machine he could 
create, by more direét and eafy methods than em- 
ploying thefe fubfervient divinities Cheyne. 

5. The {cience of divine things; theology. 

Hear him but reafon in divinity, 

And, all admiring, with an inward with 
You would defire the king were made a prelate. 
Shakefpeare. 


Prier. 


Troft not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this fweet lady lie noc guiltlefs here 
Under fome biting errour. Sige. 

Among hard words I number thofe which are 

peculiar to divinity, as it is a fcience. Swifts 
6. Something fupernatural. 

_ They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, 

either in nativity, chance, or death. Sbake/peare. 
DIVI'SIBLE. adj. [ divifbilit, Latin. ] 

Capable of being divided into parts ; 

difcerptible ; feparable. 

When we frame in our minds any notion of 
matter, we Conceive nothing elfe but extenfion 
and bulky which is impenetrable, or diti/ible and 
paffive. Bentley’: Sermons. 

Divisrariiry. 2 f. [divifbilité, Fr.) 
The quality of admitting divifion or 
“feparation of parts. 

The moft palpable abfurdities will prefs the 
afferters of infinite diaufibility. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

This will eafily appear to any one, who will let 
his thoughts loofe in the vaft expanfion of fpace, 
or ditifibility of matter. Locke. 

Divi’sisreness. x. f. [from divifble.] 
Divifibility. 

Naturalifts difagree about the origin of motion, 

and the indefinite divifiblenc/s of matter. = Boyle. 
Division. n. f. [divifio, Latin.] 


1. The att of dividing any thing into 


arts. 
2. The ftate of being divided. 

Thou madeft the fpirit of the firmament, and 
commanded it to part afunder; and to make a 
divifion betwixt the waters. 2 Efdr. vis 43. 

3. That by which any thing is kept apart; 
partition. 

4. The part which is feparated from the 
reft by dividing. 

If we look into communities and diviffons of 
men, we obferve that the difcreet man, not the 
witty, guides the converfation.  Addifon's Spec. 

5- Difunions difcord; difference. 

There was a civifien among the people, beeaufe 
of him. John, vii. 43. 

As to our divificns with the Romanifts, were 
our «ifferences the product of heat, they would, 
like {mall clefts in the ground, waot but a cool 
feafon to cement them. 


` 


Decay of Picty. |. 


' 
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6. Parts into which a difcourfe is diftri- 
buted. ; TEN > 
In the divifions I have made, I have endeavour- 
ed, the beft I could, to govern myfelf by the di- 
verfity of matters í Locke, 
Exprefs the heads of your diwifons in as few 
aod clear words as you can, atherwife I never can 
be able to retain them. Ssvift. 
7. Space between the notes of mufick, or 
parts of a mufical compofure ; juft time. 
Thy tongue 
Makes Welth as {weet as ditties highly pean’d, 
Sung by a fair queen in a fummer’s buwer, 
With ravithing divificn, to her lute. 4 
: Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Our tongue will run divificns in a tune, not 
mifiing a note, even when our thoughts are to- 
tally engaged elfewhere. Glanville. 
8. Diftinction. 
1 will put a diwifion between my people and thy 
people. Exodus. 
g. [In arithmetick.] The feparation or 
parting of any number or quantity 
given, into any parts afigned. Cocker. 
fo. Subdivifion ; diftinétion of the gene- 
ral into fpecies, 
Abound 


In the divifien of each feveral crime, 

AGing it inany ways. Shakefpeare's Macbeth, . 
Divi‘sor. z. f. [divifer, is The 

number given, by which the dividend 

is divided ; the number which fheweth 

how many parts the dividend is to be 

divided into. i 
DIVORCE. 2. f. [divorce, French; from 

divortium, Latin.] P 
1. The legal feparation of hufband and 

wife.. 

. Divorce is a lawful feparation of hufband and 

wife, made before a competent judge, on due cog- 

nizance had of the caufe, and fufficient proof 

made thereof, Aylffe’s Parergon. 

To reftore the king, i 

He counfels a divorce, a lols of her, 

That like a jewel has hung twenty years 

About his neck, yet never loft her luftre. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VIL 

He had in his eye the divorce which had paffed 
betwixt the emperor’ and Scribonia. 

a Dryden's Dedication to the Æneid. 
2. Separation; difunion. 

Such motions may occafion a farther alienation 
of mind, and divorce of affections, in her, from my 
religion. K. Charles. 

‘Thefe things, to be a baftard, and to be born 
out of lawful wedlock, are convertible the one 
with the other; and ‘tis hard ta make divorce bo- 
tween thofe things that are fo near in nature to 
each other, as being convertible terms. 

Ayliffe’s Parergone 
3. The fentence by which a marriage is 
diffolved. 


4. The caufe of any penal feparation, 
` Go with me, like good angels, to my end; 
And, as the long divorce of fteel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one {wect facrifice, , 
And lifemy foul to heav’n. Sbakefp. Henry VIIL 
To Divo’ace. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To feparate a hufband or wife from the 
other. 
2. To force afunder; to feparate by vio- 
lence. j 
Were it confonant unto reafon to divorce thefe 
two fentences, the former of which doth hew how 
the latter is reftrained, and, not marking the fore 
mer, to conclude by the latter of them? Hoskere 
The continent and the ifland were continued 
together, within men’s remembrance, by a drawe 
bridges bot are now diverced by the downfallen 
cliffs. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
So 
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So feem`d her youthful foul not eas’ly fore’d, 
©: from fo tart, fofweet a feat diverc’d. Waller. 
s. To feparate from another. 
gj If thou wert not glad, 
I would dieeree me from thy mother’s tomb, 
Sepulch'ring on sdultrefs.  Shakefp. King Dear. 

If fo be it were poffible, that all other orna- 
ments of mind might be had in their full perfec- 
tion, neverthelefs the mind that thould poffefs 
them, divorced from picty, could be but a fpectacle 
of commiferation. Hocker. 

4. To take away ; to put away. 
I dare not make mytelf fo guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your mafter wed me tor nothing but death 
Shalle'’er divorce my dignities. Stak. Henry VMI 

Aérial pafture the lungs with gentle force 
Conftant embrace by turns, by turns divorcee 
s ‘ r Blackmore. 

Divo’rcemanr. x. f. [from divorce. | 
Divorce ; feparation of marriage. 

Write her a bill of divercement, and give it in 
her hand, and fend her out of his houfe. 

s Deut, xxiv. 3+ 

Divo’rcer. x. /. [from divorce.] The 

perfoa or caufe which produces divorce 
or feparation. 

Death is the violent eftranger of acquaintance, 
the eternal divercer of marriags. 

Drummond's Cypr. Grove. 
Divee’ric, adj. (dwerrxS.] Having 
the power to provoke urine. 

Diureticks are deco€tions, emulfions, and oils 
of emollient vegetables, that relax the wrinary 
paffages: fuch as relax ought to be tried before 
fuch as force and ftimulate. Thofe emollients 
ought to be taken in open air, to hinder them from 
perfpiring, and on empty ftomachs. Arbuthnot. 

Graceful as Jobn, the moderates the reins, 
And whiftles fweet her diuresick ftrains. Young. 

DIURNAL. adj. [diurnus, Latin.] 
1. Relating to the day. 

We obferve in a day, which is a fhort year, the 
greatet heat about two in the afternoon, when 
the fun is paf the meridian, which is the diurna! 
folitice, and the fame is evident from the thermo- 
metere Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Think, ere this diurnal Rar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Reflected, may with matter fere foment. Milton. 
a. Conftituting the day. 
Why does he order the diurnal hours 
To leave earth's other part, and rife in ours ? 
Pricr. 
4. Performedinaday; daily; quotidian. 
The prime orb, 
Incredible how fwift, had thither rowl’d 
Diurnal. Milton. 

The diurnal and annual revolvton of the fun 
have been, from the beginning of natu-e, conftant, 
regular, and univerfally obfervable by all mankind. 

Locke. 

Div’rwat. 2. f. (diurnal, Fr.] A jout- 
nal; a day-book. 

Div’enarry. adv. [from diurnal.) Dai- 

ly ; every day. i 

As we make the enquiries, we fhall diurnally 
commumicate them to the publick. Tatler. 


Divtu’exity. nefe (diuturnitas, Lat.] 
Length of duration. 


Such a coming, as it might be faid that that 


generation fhould not pafa till it was fulfilled, they 
needed nyt fuppofe of fuch diuturniry. 
1 7 Broun Vulgar Errours. 
| To DIVULGE. v. a. [diuulgo, Lat.] 
1. To publifiı ; to make publick; to re- 
veal to the world. 


Men are better contented to hiye thcir com- 
mendations fupprefied, than the cuntcary much 
Hooker. 
I will pluck the veil of modefty from the fo 


divulged. 


' 


Divu’ccer. z. f. [from divulge] A 


Divu’isi0n. n. fe [divulfio, Lat.] The 


YoDrzen.v.a. [This word feems cor- 


Dizzarp. 2. f. [from dizzy.] A block- 
Di‘zztness. m. J. [from dizzy.] Giddi- 


DIZZY. adj. [oyn urg, Saxon.) 


t. Gidiş; vertiginous; having in the 


2. Caufing giddinefs. 


3. Giddy ; thoughtlefs. 


To Dizzy. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 


x 


X 


DO 


. feeming mittrefs Page, and divulge Page himfeIf 
for a fecure and wilful Acteon. 
Shakefpearc’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Thefe anfwers, in the filent night receiv'd, 
The king himéelf divulg'd, the land believ'd. 
Drydews Æneid. 
You are deprived of the right over your own 
fentiments, of the privilege of every human crea- 
ture, to divulge or conccal them. Pope. 
The cabinets of the fick, and the clofets of 
the dead, have been ranfacked to publifh private 
letters, and divulge to all mankind the moft fe- 
cret fentiments of friend fhip. Pope 
2. To proclaim; to declare by a publick 
act. 

This is tne glory and renown, when God, 
Looking on th” earth, with approbation marks 
The jut man, and divulge: him through heav'n 
To all his angels, who with true applaufe 
Recount his praifes. Milton's Paradife i 

pub- 


DER 


Learn to live well, that thou mayit die fo toog 
To live and die is all we have to de» Denbam, 

What is the reafon a man’s arm won't fmile 
and frown, and do all the intellectual poftures of 
the countenance? Cellier» 

3- To execute; to difcharge. 
May one, thatis a herald andaprioce, 
Do a fair meffage to his kingly ears? 
Shakefpecre’s Triolus and Creffidas 
Pindaru; is come 
To do you falutation from his mafter. 
i Shakefpeare’s Julius Cæfare 

The jury prayed of the feats a guard, that 
they might do their confciences. Bawn, 

4. To caufe. ‘This ftruéture is'obfolete. 
A fatal plague which many did to dyc. Spenfer. 
Nought can quench mince inly flaming fice, 

Nor fea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire, 
Nothing but death can do m= to refpire. Fairy Q, 

5. To tranfact. 

The thing was not done in a corner. 

Als, xxvi. 26. 

6. To produce any effect to another. 

Ifhe did not care whether he had their love or 
no, he waved indifferently *twixt doing them nei- 
ther good nor harm. Shatefpeare’s Coriclanuse 

Thou haft, Sebaftian, dome goud feature fhame.- 

Shaksfpeare. 
If there be any good thing to be dine, 
That may to thee do eafe, and grace to me, 

Speak to me. Shakefpeare’s Hamler, 

Tis truc, I did fil; nor was it in vain: x 
She did me right, and fatisfied my vengeance. 

Rowe, 

You do her too much horour: fhe hath neither 

fenfe nor tate, if the darcs to retufe you, Sevift. 


7. To have recourfe to; to prattife as the 
laft effort: commonly in the form of a 
paffionate interrogation. 

What will ye doin the end thereof? Ser. v. Bre 


8. To perform for the benefit or hurt of 
another. 

1 know what God will do for me. Sam. xxii. 3. 

Acts of mercy done to the poor, thall be ac- 
cepted and rewarded as dene to our Saviour him- 
flf. dAiterbsrye 

9. To exert; to put forth. 

Do thy diligence to come thortly unto me. 

2 Tims iv. ge 
10. To manage by way of intercourfe or 
dealing ; to have bufinefs; to deal. 

I have been deterred by an indifpofition from 
having much to do with teams of fo dangerous a 
nature. Bayle. 

What had I to do with kings and courts ? 
My humble lot had caf me far beneath them. 

n Rowe. 
tr. To gain; to effect by influence. 

Itis much that a jet with a fad brow will də 
with a fellow that never had the ache in his 
fhoulders. Shakejpeare's Henry JV 

His queen, notwithftanding the hed prefented 
him. with divers children, and with a crown alfo, 
though he would not acknowledge it, could do no- 
thing with him. Bacon, 

t2. To make any thing what it is not. 
or g the crown, and with the crown his 
ead; 
And whilft we breathe take him to do him dead. 
Shak friare, 


liher; one that expofes to publick 

view. g 

I think not any thing in my letters could tend 

fo much to my reproach, as the odious divulging 
of them did to the infamy of the divulgers. 

King Charles. 


aét of plucking away. 
Ariftotle, in bis Ethicks, takes up the conceit 
of the beaver, and the divulfion of his tefticles. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


rupted from dight.] To drefs; to deck; 

to rig out. A low word. 
Your lady ship lifts up the fath to be feen; 
For fure I had dizea’d you out like a queen. 
Swift. 


4 


head ; a fool. Did. 
nefs; whirl in the head. 

Fixed ferioufnefs heats the brain in fome to dif- 
traion, and caufeth an aching and diawines in 
founder heads. Glanville. 


head the fenfation of turning round, 
Allon a fudden miferable pain 

Surpris'd thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy fwam 

In darknefs. Dlilton’s Paradife Loft. 


How fearful 
And dizzy “tis to caft one’s cyes fo low! 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


What followers, what retinue canft thon gain? 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 
Longer than thou can’ft feed them on thy coft? 
Milton. 


To whirl round; to make giddy. 
Not the dreadful fpout, 
Which fhipmen du the hurricano call, 
Shall dizzy with mure @lamour Neptune's ear 
In lis deteent, than fhall my prompted fword 
Falling on Diomede. Shad, Tielas ard Crejfida. 
To divide him inventorially, would dizzy the 
arithmetick of memory. Sian pete 
To DO. v.a. Thou dof, he doth or does ; 
preter. did; part. paff. done. [don, Sax. 
doen, Dutch.) 
1. To practife or a& any thing good or 
bad. ~ 
Thou haft done evil above all that were before 


thec. s Kings. 
Flee evil, and do good. Palms. 
2. To perform; to achieve. 
They help, who hurt fo fmall s 
And he hath nothing done, that derb not all. 
Danis), 


13. To finith; to cnd. 
As for this mercy, 
Which he intends for Lear and for Cordelia, 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never fce his pardon. Shatelpecre. 
Go to the reading of fome part of the New 
Teftament, not carelefsly, or in hafte, as if you 
hada mind to have done; but attentively, as to 
be able to give fome account of what you have 
read. Duppa. 
Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was dene, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run. 
Dry dst. 
14. Te 


DO 


14. To conclude; to fettle, 
They did their work and din'd. Prior. 
When all is dene, there is no man can ferve his 
own intereft better than by ferving God. 
. Tilotfon. 


15. To put. - 

Why, Warwick, who thould do the duke to 

death ? Shake/peare. 
The lord Aubrey Vere 

Was done to death. Shakefpeare’s Herry VI. 

16, The phrafe, what to bo with, fignifies 

how to beftow; what ufe to make of; 

what courfe to take; how to employ ; 
which way to get rid of, 

Mon are many times brought to that extremity, 
that if it were not for Ged, they would not know 
wat to doqwith themfelves, or bow to enjoy them- 
felves for.oae hour. Tillotfor. 

To Do, v.n. 

1. To aét or behave in any manner well or 
ill. 
., Unto this day they do after the former manners : 
they fear not the Lord, neither do they after the 
Jaw and commandment which the Lord command. 
ed the children of Jacob. 2 Kings. 

Asevery prince thou!d govern as he would defire 
to be governed, fo every fubjedt ought to obey as 
he would defire to be obeyed, according to the 
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If thou haft loft thy land, do Bot alfo tofe thy 
conftancy; and if thou mult dic a little fooner, 
yet do not die impatiently. 

Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

—Loofe me.—I will tree thee. 
~—Do, and Ill be thy Nave. Dryden's King Arth. 

9. To Do is put before verbs fometimes 
- expletively : as, J do love, or d love; 
I did lowe, or I lowed. 

The Turks do acknowledge God the Father, 
creator of heaven and earth, being the firft Perfon 
in the Trinity, though they deny the reft, 

Bacon's Holy War. 

This juft reproach their virtue does excite. 

Dryden's Æneid. 

Expletives tlieir feeble aid do join. Pope. 

10. Sometimes em hatically ; as, Z do 
hate him, but ma not wrong bir, i 
Perdition catch my foul 
But I do love thee; and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again, Shatefpeare’s Othello. 
11. Sometimes by way of oppofition: as, 
T did love bim, but Jern him now, 
Ta Doar. v. n. See To Dore. 
DO'CIBLE, adj. (dotilis, Lat.) Traa- 
ble 5 docile ; caly to be taught.” 

The afioine feaft of fow-thiftles and brambles 

is commonly (et before them, as all the food and 


maxim of doing as we would be done by. Temples | entertainment of their tendereft and moft docible 
2. Tomake an end; to conclude. This age. - Milton. 
is only in the compound preterite. Do‘cipteness, m S [ from docible, } 
You may ramble a whole day, and every mo- Teachablenefs ; docility ; readinefs to 
ment difcover fomething new ; but when you have learn 


dare, you will have but a confufed notion of the 
plate. 4 SpeePutcr, 

3. To ceafe to be concerned with; to ceafe 
to care about ; to defift from notice or 
practice: only in the compound prete- 
Tite, 

No men would make ufe of difunited parties to 
destroy one body, unlefs they were fure to mafter 
them when they had dene witb them, Silling flees, 

1 have done with Chaucer, when I have antwered 
fome nbjections. Dryden. 

We have not yet done with affenting to propofi- 
tions at firft hearing, aad underftunding their 
terms. Locke. 

Having dine with fuch amufements, we give up 
what we cannot difown. Pepe. 

4- To fare; to be with regard to ficknefs 
or health, 

G od woman, how aft thou ? 

—— The better that it pleafes your gond worthip 
wak. Shakefpeare, 

5- To Succeed ; to fulfil a purpofe. 
Come, ‘tis no Matter; we fhal do Without him. 
Aldifia. 

You would do well to prefer a bill againft all 
kings and parliament tince the Conqueft ; and if 
tht wun't de, chalioage the crown. ~ 


i Collier on Deellinz. 
6. To deal with. 


No man, who hath tn do with the king, will 
think himfelf fare, unief; you be his good angel, 
and guide him. Bacon. 

7. To Do is ufed for any very, to fave the 
repetition of the word: as, T fall! come, 
but of I do not, g9 away; that is, a Li 
come vot, 

Thus painters Cupids paint, thas prets do 
A naked god, blind, young, with arrows too, 

Sidney. 

If any thing in the world deferve our ferious 
Rady aad confideration, thofe principles of religion 
di. Tillotfon. 

Take all things which relax the veins; for whar 
dies fo, prevents tos vigorous a motion through the 
arteries, Arbuthnee, 

8. Do is a word of vehement comniand ; 
or earneft requelt: as, belp me, do ; make 
haftz, do. . 

Vou. I, 


I might enlarge in commendation of the noble 
hound, as alfo of the dociblnefs of dogs in general, 
Watson's Angler. 

DO'CILE, adj. [docilis, Latin.] 
1. Teachable; eafily inftru&ted ; trađta- 
ble. i 

Dogs fuon grow accuftomed to wha'ever they 
are taught, and, being docile and tractable, are very 
ufsful. Elllis's Voyage. 

2. With to before the thing taught. 

Soon decile to the fecret a&ts ofil, 

With fmiles I could betray, with temper kill.-Prior, 

Docriary. x. f. [doeilité, Fr. from doci- 
litras, Lat.] Aptnefs to be taught; gea- 
dinefs to learn, 

All the perfection they allowed his underftand- 
ing was aptnefs and dacility, and all that they at- 
tributed to his will was a poihbility to be virtuous, 

South. 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs of every 
creature for ufe? the dicility of an elephant, and 
the intitiency of a camel for travelling in defurts ? 

Grew. 
Dock. 2. J. [bocca, Saxon.] A plant; a 
weed, 

The (pecies are feventeen, ten nf which grow 
wild, feveral of them being afed in medicin»; and 
the fort called the oriental burdock, is faid to be 
the true rhubarb. Miller. 

Nothing tcems 
But hateful dicts, tnugh thiftles, keckfiee, burs, 
Lofing buth beauty and utility. Shak. Henry V, 

My love for gentle Dermot fafter grows 
Than yon tall deck that rifes to thy nofe: 

Cut down the dof, "twill fprout again ; but know, 
Lave rooted out again will never gruw. Swift, 

DOCK. z. / 

1. The ftump of the tail, which remains 
after dogking. ` 

2. The folid part of the tail. 

The tail of a great rhinoceros is nat well de- 
feribed by Bontius. ‘The dock is about halfan inch 
thick, and two inches broad, like an apoth cary’s 
fpatula. Grew's Mufæum. 

Dock. #. f. [as fome imagine, of doyen] 
A place where water is let in or out at 
pleafure, where thips are built or laid up. 


4+ To lay the fhip in a dock, 
Docker. 


DIOE 


The boatfwain and mariner may bring religion 
to what dock they pleafe. 3 
There are docks for their gallies and men of 
war, as well as work-haufes for all land and naval 
preparations. Addifun. 


To Dock. v. a. [from dock, a tail.] - 
1. To cut off a tail. 
2. To cut any thing fhort, 


One or two ftood conftant centry, who docked all 
favours handed down 3 and {pread a huge invifible 
net between the prince and fubjeét, through which 
nothing of value could pais. Swift's Examiner. 


3. To cut of a reckoning ; to cut off an 


entail. 


A 


nm f. A direĝtion tied upon 
goods ; a fummary of a larger writing. 


Dif? 
DO’CTOR. n.f. (door, Latin.] 
1. One that has taken the higheft degree 
in the faculties of divinity, law, or phy- 
fick. In fome univerfities they have 
doctors of mufick. In its original im- 
port, it means a man fo well verfed in 
his faculty, as tobe qualified to teach ir, 
No woman had it, but a civil dottor, 
Who did refufe three thoufand ducats of me, 
And begg’d the Ting. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Then ftood there Up une in the council, a Pha- 
rifee, named Gamaliel,a dollor of laws, Aes, Va 34. 
- Aman fkilled in any profeffion, 
Thea fubtle doers Scriptures made their pride, 
Cafuitts, like cocks, truck outeach other's eyes, 
Denbam, 
Each profelyte would vote his doffor beft, 
With abfolute exclufion to the ref. Dryden. 


. A phyfician ; one who undertakes the 
cure of difeafes, 
ay med’cine life may be prolorig’d, yet death 
Will feize the dogter too. Shakefpeare's Cymbelind, 
How does your patient, doffor ? 
—Not fo fick, my lord, 
As the is troubled with thick coming fancies, 
Shakefpeare’s Muchieh, 
Children will nnt take thofe medicines from the 
dcfter’s hand, which they will from a nurfe or 
mother. Government of the Tongue. 
To *pothecaries let the learn’d prefcribe, 
That men may die without a double bribe; 
Let them, but under their fuperiors, kill, 
When doctors firft have fign'd the bloody bill, 
Diyden 
He that can cure by recreation, and make 7 
fure the vehicle of health, is a dcéfor atit in good 
earneft, i Collier, 
In truth, nine parts in ten of thofe who reco. 
vered, owed their lives to the firength of nature 
aod a good conftitution, while fach a one happened 
to be the doftar. x Swift, 
4. Any able or learned man, 
The fimpleft perfon, that can but apprehe 
and fpeak fen e, is as much judge of pt a 
greate door in the fehool, Digty of Bodies. 
To Do’cror. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
phyfick ; to cure; to treat with medi. 
cines. A low word. 
Do’ctorat. adj. [doforalis, Lat.] Relat. 
ing to the degree of a doctor, R 
Do'crorarLy. adv, [from doforal.] In 
‘manner of a doétor. t 
The phyficians reforted to him to touch his 
pulfe, and confider of his difeafe doftorally at their 
departure, ` Hakewill, 
Do’crorsute, v, f. [from deéfor.] The 
rank of a doétor, Å 
From a fcholar he became a fellow, and then 
the prefident of the college, after he had received 
all the graces and degrees, the proctorfhip and the 
aD arfhipe Clarendon. 
4C Doctri’nan, 


N 


w 


Hewel . 


i 
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DOD 


DocraKxar. adj. (dodfrina, Latin.] 
y. Containing dottrine, or fomething for- 
mally taught. 
‘Lhe veris naturally affords us the dedtrinal pro- 
pofition, which thall be our fubjeck. Sosh. 
2. Pertaining to the act or means of teach- 
ang. 
To this end the word of God no otherwife fer- 
_tpth, than only in the pature of a diftrinal ioftru- 
ment. Hooker. 
What fpecial peoperty or quality is that, which, 
being oo where found but in Jermons, maketh them 
eRcetual to fave fouls, and leaveth all other deffri- 
nul means befides deftitute of vital efficacy ? Hecker. 
Docrrinar. a. f Something that is 
part of doctrine. 
Not foch as affent to rvery word In fcripture, 
can be faid in doftrina’s to deny Chrift.  Sewth. 
Docrrinacvy. adv. [from dođrine.] In 
the form of doétrine; pofitively; as 
neceflary to be held, 


Scripture accommodates itfelf to common opi- 
nions, and employs the ufual forms of f{peech, 
without delivering any thing dofrinally concerning 
thefe points. - Ray. 

DOCTRINE. n f. [doGrina, Latin.) 
1. The principles or pofitious of any fect 
or malter; that which is taught. 

Fo make new articles of faith and dogrine, no 
man thinketh it lawful: new laws of government, 
what church cr commorwealth is there which 

. maketh noe, either atone timeor other? Flocker. 

Ye are the fons of clergy, who bring all their 
deGrines fairly to the light, and invite men with 
freedom to examine them. Atterbury. 

That great principle in natural philofophy is the 
doftrine of, gravitation, or mutual tendency of all 
bodies towardeach other. Marts": Imp. of the Mind. 

2. The act of teaching, 

He faid unto them tn his deffrine. Mark, iv. 2. 
Do’cument. x. fo [documentum, Latin.] 
1. Precept; inftruction; direction. 

It is a moft neceflary inftrution and document 
for them, that as her majefty made them difpen- 
faturs of her favour, fo it beboveth them to thew 
themfelves cqual diftribucors. Baton. 

Leamers fhould net be too much crowded with 
a heap or multitude of documents or ideas at one 
time. : Wars. 

2. Precept, in anill fenfe; a precept info- 
Jently authoritative, magifterially dog- 
matical, folemnly trifling. 

„Gentle infinuations pierce, as oil is the moft 
penetrating of all liquors ; but in magifterial do- 
tamaris men think themfelves attacked, and ftand 
upon their guard. Government of the Tongue. 

It is not unneceffary to diget the documents of 
cracking authors into feveral claffes. 

Harvey on Confumpticns. 
DODDER. xz. f. [tonteren, to fhoot up, 
Dutch. Stinner.} 

Doedder is a fingular plant: when it fir® thoots 
from the feed ie haa little roots, which pierce the 
earth wear the roots of other plants; but the ca- 
piliaments of Which it is formed foon after cling- 
ing about thefe plants, the roots wither away. 
From this time it propagates itfelf along the Malks 
of the plant, entangling itfelf about them. It has 
no leaves, but contifts of capillaments or ftalks, 
brownifh with a eaf of red, which run te great 
Jengthse They have tubercles, which fix them 
fat down tothe plant, and by means of which they 
abforb the Juices deftined for its nourifiiment. 

Hill. 

Do'operen. adj. [from dodder.] Over- 

grown with dodder; covered with fuper- 

crefcent planta. 
Near the Hearth a laurel grew, 

Deddér'd with age, whofe boughs encompafs round 
‘Pie houfchold gods, and hade the holy ground. 

3 m Dryden's Enid. 


- 


Door’cacon. n. f. [udras and yara.) 


DODECATEMO'R1ON. a. f. [ dudsmalnpspior. | 


To Dovee. v. n. [probably corrupted 


2. To hift place as another approaches. 


DOE 


@ The peafants were enjoin'd 
Sere-wood, and firs, and dodder'd oaks to find. 
Dryden's Fables. 


A figure of twelve fides. 
The twelfth part. 


“Tis ‘dedecatemorion thas defcrib'd : 
Thrice ten degrees, which every fign contains, 
Let twelve exhautt, that not one part remains ; 
It follows ftreight, that every twelfth confines 


‘Two whole and one balf portion of the figas. 
Creech. 


from dog ; to shift, and play fly tricks, 
like a dog.] 

t. To ufe craft ; to deal with tergiverfa- 
tion; to play mean tricks; to ufe low 
fhifts. 

If in good offices and due retributions we may 
not be pinching and niggardly, it argues an earthly 
and ignoble mind, where we have apparently wrong- 
ed, to higgle and dodge in the amends. 

Hale’: Contemplation. 

The confideration thould make pen grow weary 
of dodging and thewing tricks with God. Sourbh. 


For he had, any time this ten years full, 

Dedz’d with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. 

Milton. 

3. To play fait and loofe; to raife expec- 
tations and difappoint them. 

You knuw my paflion for Martha, and witat a 
dance fhe has led me; the dodged with me above 
thirty years. a Addifin. 

The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging about 
this or t’other ceremony, is but like opening a 
few wickets, and leaving them a-jar; by which no 
more than one can get in at 2 time. Swift. 


4. The word in all its fenfes is low and 


vulgar. 

Do’okin.n.f. [duytken, Dutch.] A doit- 
kin or little doit ; a contemptuous name 
for a low coin. 

I would not buy them for a dodkine 
Lily's Grammar torfirued, 

Do’pman. naf. The name of a fifth. 

* -Fith that caft their fhell are the lobiter, the crab, 
the craw-fith, the hodmandad or dedman, and the 
tortoife. Bacon. 

Doz. a. f. (ba, Saxon; daa, Danih ; 
dama, Latin.] A fhe deer; the female 
of a buck. 

‘Then but forbear your food a little while, 
While, like 2 dee, I go to find my fawn,” 
And give it food. Sbakefpeare’s As you like it. 
Bucks have horns, dees none. Bae. Nat. Hift. 
The fearful doe 
And flying ftag amidft the greyhounds go. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Dor. n.f. [from To de.) A feat; what one 
has to do ; what one can perform. 
. _ No fuower he does peep into 
The world, but he has donehis dee. Mudibras. 
Doer. x. f. [from To do.] 
t. One that does any thing good or bad. 
So foul a thing, O ! thou injuftice art, 
That tort’reft both the doer and diftreft, Daniel. 
le may be indeed a public crime, or a national 
mifchief; yet it is but a private att, and the deer 
of it may chance to pay hishead for his prefump- 
tion. South. 

2. Actor; agent. 

Sith thus far we open the things that have been 
done, let not the principal doers themfelves be for- 
gotten. Hooker. 


3. Performer. 
One judgeth the prize to the beft deer, of which 
they are no lcfs glad than great princes are of tri- 
umphiss Sidney. 


DOG 


4. An ative, or bufy, or valiant perform. 


-Fear not, my lord, we will not tand to prate g 
Talkers are nu good doers: be affur'd, 
We go to ult our hands, and not our tongues. 
Shakefpeare. 
They are great fpeakers but fmall doers ; greater 
in fhew than in deed. Kaolles's Hftery. 


ç. One that habitually performs or prac- 


tifes. 
Be doers of the word, and oot hearers only. 
Common Prayer. 
Tn this we thew ourf:lves weak, and unaptto be 
doers of his will, in that we take upon us o be 
controllers of his wifdom. Tooker. 


Dors. The third perfon from dc, for doth. 


Though lending to foreigners, upon ufe, doth 
not at all alter the balance of trade between thofa 
countries, yet it does alter the exchange between 
thofe countries. s Locke. 


To Dorr. v.a. [from do of] 
te To put off drefs. 


Yow have deceiv'd our truft, 
And made us'doff our eafy robes of peace, 
Yo cruth our old limbs in ungentle fkeel. 
Shakefpeare’s Honry IV. 
Def thofe links. Milton's Aee. 
Nature, in awe to him, 
Bad doffd her gaudy trim, 


With ber great matter fo to fympathize. Miltone 
That judge is hot, and def s his gown. 

Dryden's Fuveral. 

Alcides dcffs the linn’s tawny hide. Rewe. 


2. To frip; to develt of any thing. 


Why art thou troubled, Herod ? What vainfear 
Thy blood-revolving breaft doth mave? 
Heav'n’s king, who deffs himfelf our fef to 
wear, : 
Comes not tu rule in wrath, but ferve in love. 
Crafhacce 


3. To put away; to get rid of. 


Your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldicrs, and make women fight, 
To doff their dire dittretics. Shakep. Mactith. 


4. To hift of; to delay; to refer to an- 


other time ; to put off. 

Every day thou def'i me with fome device, 
Tago; and rather keep'tt trom me all conveniency, 
than fupplicft me with the leaft advantage of hope. 

Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Away, I will not have to do with you.— 

—-Cant chou fo dof me?  Skhakefp. Much Ade. 
. This word is in all its fenfes obfolete, 
and fearcely ufed except by rufticks; 
yet it is a pute and commodious word. 


DOG. 2./f: (dogghe, Dutch ; canis, Lat.) 


1. A domeftic animal remarkably various 
in his fpecies; comprifing the maftif, 
the fpaniel, the bulldog, the greyhound, 
the hound, the terrier, the cur, with. 
many others. The larger fort are ufed 
asa guard; the lefs for fports. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paffion's 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev'ey gale and vary of their mafters, 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 
ý Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Why fhould we sot think a watch and piftol as 
diftingt fpecies one from another, as a horfe and a 


deg ? Lockre 
‘The clamour roars of men, and boys, and dogs, 
z Themfons 


2. A conttellation called Sirius, or Cani- 
cula, rifing and fetting with the fan 
during the canicalar days, or dog days. 

Among the fouthern conftellatiuns, two there 
are who bear the name of the dog; the one in fix- 
tcen degrees-latitude, containing on the left thigh 
a ftar of the fir magnitude, ufually called Procyon, 
or Anticanus. “Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

{t parts the twins and crab, the dog divides, 
And Argo's keel that brokethe frothy tides. Creecb. 
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. DOG 


3. Areproachful name for aman. 
1 never heard a pafhion fo confus'd, 
So ftrange, outrageous, and fo variable, 
As the deg Jew did utter in the ftreetse Shakep. 

Beware of dogs, bewwe of evil workers. 

Péil. iti, 2. 

4. To giveor fend to the Docs ; to throw 

away. To goto the Docs ; to be ruined, 
deftroyed, or devoured. | 

Hadwhole Colepeper’swealth beenhops and hogs, 
Could he himfelf have fent it to the dogs ? Pope. 

5. It is ufed as the term for the male of fe- 
veral fpecies: as, the dog fox, the dog 
otter, ay 

If ever I thank acy man, PH thank you; but 
that they call compliments is like the encounter of 
two deg apes. Shake[peare. 

The fame ill tafte of fenfe will ferve to join 
Dug foxes in the yoke, and theer the fwine. Dryd. 

6. Dog is a particle added to any thing, 
to mark meannefs, or degeneracy, or 
worthleffnefs : as, dog rofe. 

Yo Doc. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To hunt, 
#3 a dog, infidioufly and indefatigably. 

I have dogg'd him like his murtherer. Sbakefp 

J, his defpiteful Juno, fent him forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, 
Where death and dangerdog the heels of worth. 

Skakefpeare. 
Sorrow dogging fin, 
Aflictions forted. Herbert. 

1 fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Left fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 
Of our renowned fter. Milton. 

Thefe fpiritual joys are degged by no fad fequels. 

Glanville. 

I have been purfued, dogged, and way-laid 
through feveral nations, and even now fearce think 
miyfelf fecure. Popes 

Hate dogs their rife, and infult mocks their fall. 

Vanity of Human W ifoes. 

Doc-risner. n f. [deg and fer Y A 
kind of fih. pind 

The dog-fjber is good agaioft the falling fick- 
nefs. Walton. 

Doc-TERTH. n. f. [dog and seevh.] The 
teeth in the human head next to the 
grinders; the cye-teeth, 

The beft inftruments for dividing of herbs are 
incifor-teeth ; for cracking of hard fubftances, as 
bones and nuts, grinders, or wnill-teeth ; for di- 
viding of feth, farp-pointed or dog-teeth. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Doc-rrick. x. f. [dog and ¢rif,] An ill 
turn ; furly or brutal treatment. 

L.Jaen better manners, or Í thal terve you a dog- 
tricks TR miake you know your rider. 

F Dryden's Don Sehafian. 
Do’atane. x. f. [deg and bane.) A plant. 
Miller, 

Docserry-tret.- A kind of cherry. 

Do’csour. n. f [dog and bolt.) OF this 
word ] know not the meaning, unleh it 
be, that when meal or flower is fifted or 
bolted to a certain degree, the coarfer 
part is called dogéelt, or flower for dogs. 

His only folace was, that now 

Hi, d ghole tortune was fo low, 

That cither it muf quickly end, 

a tura about again, aod mend. Hudibras. 

Do GBRIAR. n.f. [dog and briar.] The 
briar that bears the hip; the cynofba- 
ton. 

Doccur’ar. adj 
as dogs meat 
for dogs. ; 

Goud ficre of harlote, fay you, and dogchea, F 

P ma 


[dog and cheap.] Cheap 
; cheap as the offal bought 


DOG 


Do’cpars. m.y. [dog and days.) The days 
in which the dogitar rifes and fets with 
the fun, vulgarly reputed unwholefome. 

Nor was it more in his power to be without pr6- 
motion and titles, than for a healthy man to fit in 
the fun, in the brighteft dogdays, and remain wìth- 
out watmth. Clarendon. 


Do’coraw. 2. f [dog and draw.) A ma- 
nifeft deprehenfion ofan offender againtt 
venifon in the foreft, when Me is found 
drawing after a deer by the feent of a 
hound which heleadsin hishand. Coave//, 

Doce. x. f. [doge, Italian.] The title of 
the chief magiitrate of Venice and Ge- 


noa, 

Doria has a ftatue at the entrance of the doge’s 
palace, with the title of deliverer of the common- 
wealth. Addifin. 

Do'crisu. x. f [from dog and fyb.) Ån- 
other name for a fhark. 

It is part of the jaw of a thark, or dagf/b. 

Woodward. 
Do’criy. 2. f. [dog and fy.] A voracions 
biting Ay. : 
Thump-buckler Mars began, 
And at Minervawith a lance of brafs he headlong 


ran; 
Thefe vile words uthering his blows, Thou dogfiy, 
what's the caufe 
Thou makeft gods fight thus? Chapman's Miad. 

Do’ccen. adj. [from dog.] Sullen; four; 

morofe ; ill-humoured ; gloomy. 
Your uncle muft nor, know but you are dead? 
I'll fill thefe degged fpies with falfe reports, 
Shakefpeare’s King Fehn. 
Dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whofe over-weening arm I have pluck'd back, 
By falfe accufe doth level at my life. 
„ Shakelpeare’s Henry Vi. 
Few miles on horfeback had they jogged, 

But fortune unto them turn’d dagged. Hedibras. 
Do’ccepty. adu. [from dopged.] Sul- 
lenly; gloomily ; fourly ; morofely. 
Do’ccepness.x./ [from dogged.] Gloom 

of mind ; fullennefs; morofenefs. 

Do’ccer. x. /. [from dog, for its mean- 
nefs, Skinner.) A {mall fhip with one 
matt, 

Do'ccerer. adj. [from dog] Loofed 
from the meafures or rules of regular 
poetry; vile; defpicable ; mean: nfed 
of verfes. 

Then haften Og and Doeg to rehearfs, 
Two fools that crutch their feeble fenfe on verfe ; 
Who by my mofe to all fucceeding times 
Shall live, in Spite of their own dogg'rel rhymes. 
Dryden. 
Your wit burlefque may one ftep higher climb, 
And in his fphere may judge ull dogg*ref rhyme. 
° Dryden. 
It is adifpute among the criticks, whether bir- 
letque poetry runs beft in hernick verfe, like that 
of the Difpentary ; or in doggrel, like that of Hu- 
dibras. y Addins Spcfator. 
, ^ . 

Do'ccereL. m. f. Mean, defpicable, 

worthlefs verfes. 
The hand and head were never loft of thofe 
Who dealt in dogg`rel, or who pin'd in profe. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
The vileft degg’re! Grubftreet fends 
Will pafs for yours with foes and friends. Savift. 

Do’catsn. adj. [from dog.] Churlith; 
brutal. | 

Do'chearten. adj. [dog and heart. ] 
Cruel ; pitilefs; malicious. 

His unkindnefs, 
That ftript her from his benediétion, turn'd her 
To foreign cafualties, gave lier dear rights 
To his doghearted daughters. Shukelp. Ke Lear. 


DOG: 


Do'cnore. m.f: [dog and tole.) A vile 
hole ; a mean habitation. 

France is a dogbéle, aud it no more merits the 
tread of a man’s foot: to the wars. Shakelpearce 

But, could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear playhoufe, and the players too, 

Sweet country feats are purchas'd ev'ry where, 
With lands and gardens, at lefs price than here 
You hire a darkfome degdéle by the year. 

r Dryden's Juvenal, 

Reverfe your ornaments, and bang thein all 
On fome patch'd doghole ek'd with ends of wall. 

Pope. 
Do’cxennen. 2. £ [dog and ennel] A 
little hut or houfe for dogs. 

A certain nobleman, beginning with a deghenne/, 
never lived to finith the palace he had contrived. 

Dryden. 
I am defired to recommend a dogkennel to any 
that fhall want a pack. Tatler, 
Do’cuouse. x. /. [dog and buf.) An ia- 
fect thar harbours on dogs. 
DOGMA. n. J. (Latin. i 
1. Eftablithed prineiple ; do&trinal notion, 

Our poet was a ftoick philofopher, and all his 
moral fentences are drawn from the dogmas of that 
feat. Dryden. 

2. [In canon law.] Dogma is that deter- 
mination which confifts in, and has a 
relation to, fome cafuiitica] point of doc- 
trine, or fome do&trińal part of the 
chriflian faith, Aylife’s Parergons 

Docma‘ricat. ) adj. [from dogma.] Au- 

Docma‘ticr. § “thoritative ; magifte- 
rial; pofitivé’; in the manner of a phi- 
lofopher laying down the frit principles 
of a fe&. 

The dim and bounded intelleét of man feldom 
profperoufly adventures to be dogmatical about 
things that approach to infinite, whether in vaft- 
nefs or littlenefs. - Boyles 

llaid by my natural diffidence and feepticifm 
for awhile, to take up that dogmatical way, which 
is fo much his character. . Dryden. 

Learming gives us a difcovery of our ignorance, 
and keeps us from being peremptory and dogmati~ 
cal in our determinations. Collier on Pride. 

Criticks write iu a pofitive dogmatick way, with- 
out either language, geaius, or imagination. 

Speéfatore 

One of thefe authors is thdeed fo grave, fenten- 
tious, degmatical a rogue, thar there is no enduring 
hin. i 

Docma’trcaLuy. adv. [from dogmati- 
cal.) Magifterially ; poftively. 

I fhall not prefume to interpofe degmatically in a 
Controverfy, which 1 look never to iee decided. 

Souths 

Docma’ricatness. z. /. [from dogma- 
tical.) ‘The quality of being dogmati- 
cal; magifterialnefs ; mock authority, 

Do’cmatisr. n. f. [dogmatiffe, Fr.] A 
mayifterial teacher; a pofitive afferter ; 
a bold advancer of principles. 

1 could gefsribe the vanity of bold opinion, 
which the dogmatiffs themfelves demonftrate in all 
the controverfies they are engaged in. 

Glanwille’s Scepfis. 

A dogmatift in religion is not a great way off 
from a bigot, and is in high danger of growing up 
to be a bluody perfecutor. ` 

Watts*s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Do’cmartize.v. x. [from dogma.}] To 
affert pofitively ; to advance without 
diftrutt; to teach magifterially. 

Thicte, with the pride of dogmatizing fchools, 
Impos’d on nature arbitrary rules 5 
Fore’d her their vain inventions to obey, 

And move as learned frenzy trac’d the way. 
Blackwre, 


4quGez Docma- 


DOI 


DOGMATIZER., n. f [from dogmatize,] 
An afferter ; a magifterial teacher; a 
bold advancer of opinions. 

+ Such opinions, being not entered into the con- 
feffions of our church, arc not properly chargeable 
either on Papifts or Proteftants, but on particular 
dezmatixers of both parties. Han:mond. 

Docrose. ». /. [dog and rofe.] The 
flower of the hip. 

Of the rough or hairy exerefcence, thofe on the 
briar, or dogrofe, are a good inftaace. 

Derbam’s Phyfico- Theology. 

Do’csreer. 2. f [dog and fleep.] Pre- 
tended ficep, 

Juvenal indced mentions a drowfy hufband, 

* who raifed an eftate by fnoring; but then he is 
reprefented to have flept what the common people 
call dog fleep. Addifon. 

Do’csmzat. n. f: [dog and meat.} Re- 
fufe ; vile Ruf ; offal like the flefh fold 
to feed dogs. 

His reverence bought of me the flower of all the 

, market; thefe are but dogfmeat to “em, Dryden. 

Do’cstar. x. f. [dog and far; canicula, 
Lat.) The ftar which gives the name 
to the dogdays. 

All fhon the raging dog/tar's fultry heat, 

And from the half-unpeopled town retreat. Add. 

Do’csrootu. n. f [from dog and sooth. ] 
A plant. Miller. 

Do’ctror. n.f. [dog and srot.] A gen- 
tle trot like that of a dog. 

This faid, they both advanc'd, and rode 
A dogerct through the bawling crowd. Hurtibras. 

Docwe’ary. adj. [dog and weary.) Tired 
as a dog ; exceffively weary. 

Oh, malter, matter, I have watch'd fo long, 
That I'm dugwrary. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Do'cwooo. #. j. A fpecies of cornelian 
cherry. 4 

Doi’ty. 2 f£ A fpecies of woollen Ruff ; 
fo called, I fuppofe, from the name of 
the firft maker. 

We fhould be as weary of one fet of acquaint- 
ance, though never fo good, as we are of one fuit, 
though never fo fine: a fool, and a doily tuff, 
would now and then find days of grace, and be 
worn for variety, Congreve’s Way of the World. 

Doincs. n. f [from To do. This word 
has hardly any fingular. ] 

1. Things done; events; tranfactions. 

I have bat kill'd a Ay.— 
-—But how if that fly had a father and mother ? 
How would he hang hia fleader gilded wings, 
And buz lamented doings in the air! Shakefpeare. 

z. Feats; adttons: good or bad. 

The next degree was to mark all Zelmane's 
doings, fpeeches, and fafhions, and to take them 
unta herfelf, as a pattern of worthy proceeding. 

Sidney. 

If I'm traduc'd by tongues which neither kaow 
My faculties nor perfor, yer will be 
The chronicles of my doing, let ine fay 
“Tis but the face of place, and the rough brake 
‘That virtue mug gn through. Shak, Hen. VIIL 

At length a reverend fire among them came, 
And of their deings great diflike declar’d, 
And teftified againft their ways. 

3. Behaviour ; conduét. 

Never the earth on his round fhoulders bare 
A maid train’d up from high or low degree, 

That in her deings better could compare 
Mirth with refoeét, few words with curtcfy. 

Sidney. 


Milton. 


4. Condu&; difpenfation. 
Dangerous it were for the feeble brains of man to 
wade far into the doings of the Moft High. Hocker, 
. Stirs buftle; tumult, 
Shall there be then, in the mean while, no do- 
ings ? Hooker. 


ROL 


6. Feftivity ; merriment: as, jolly doings. 
7. This word is now only ufed in a ludi- 
crous fenfe, or in low mean language. 

After fuch miraculous doings, we are not yet in 


a condition of bringing Franceto our terms. Swift, 


Dot. n.f. [duyt, Dutch; doyght, Erfe.] 
A fmall piece of money. 
When they wi'l not give a dit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten ta fee a dead Indian. 
Shakefpeare’s Tempe. 
In Anna's wars a foldier, poor and old, , 
Had dearly earn'd a little purfe of gold; 
Tir'd with a tedious march, one lucklefs night 
“He flept, poor dog! and loft it to a dsite ` Pope. 


DOLE. x. J. [from geal; welan, Saxon.] 
1. The a& of diftribution or dealing. 
It was your prefurmife, 
That in the dole uf blows your fon might drop. 
Shakefpeare. 
The perfonal fruition in any man cannot reach 
to fee) great riches: there is a cuftady of them, or 
a power of dole and donative of them, or a fame of 
them, but no folid ufe tothe owner, Bacon. 
At her general dole, 
Each receives his ancient foul. — Cleavelard, 
2. Any thing dealt out or diftribnted. 

Now, my matters, happy man be his dole; fay 1; 

every man to his bufinefs. Shakefprare. 
Let us, that are unhurt and whole, 

Fall on, and happy man be's dole. © Hudibras. 
3. Provifions or money diftributed in cha- 
rity. 

They had fuch firm dependence on the day, 
That need grew pamperd, and forgot to pray ; 

So fure the dole, fo ready at their call, 
They ftood prepar'd to fee the manna fall, 

Clients of old were feafted ; now a poor 
Divided dole is deale at th’ outward door, 
Which by the hungry rout is foon difpatch'd. 

Dryden's Juvenal, 


Dryd. 


4- Blows dealt out. 

What if his eye-fight, for ta Ifrael’s God 
Nothing is hard, by miracle reftor’d, 
He now be dealing dole among his foes, 
And over heaps of flaughter'd walk his way ? 

Milton. 
g. [from delor.] Grief; forrow ; mifery. 
Obfolete. 

Yonder they lie; the poor old man, their fa- 
ther, making fuch pitiful dole aver them, that all 
beholders take his part with weeping. 

Sbhakefpeare’s As you like it. 
Our formctime fifter, now nur queen, 

Have we, as ‘twere, with a defeated juy, 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 

In equat feale weighing delight and dole, ~ 

Taken to wife. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

They might hope to change 

Torment with cafe, and fuoneft secompenfe 

Dole with delight. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Yo Dore. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

deal; to diftribute. : Dig. 
Doce. n. f. Void {pace left in tillage. Dia. 
Do’ceruL. adj. [dole and full.] 

1. Sorrowful; difmal ; expreffing grief ; 

querulous. , 

She carnefly intreated to know the caufe there- 
of, that 7, fhe might comfort or accompany 
her doleful hdmour. Sidney. 

For none but you, or who of you it learns, 
Can rightfully arcad fo doleful lay. Spenjer. 

With {crewed fice, and doleful whine, they only 
ply with fenfelcfs haranguss of confcience againn 
carnal ordinances. South. 

Juk then the hero caft a doleful cry, 

And in thofe ardent flames began to fry : 

The blind contagion rag’d within his veins. Dryd. 
2. Melancholy; affliéted; feeling grief; 
forrowful. d 

How oft my doleful fize ery’d to mey tarry, fan, 
When firą he foy’d my love, Sidney. 
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3. Difmal; imprefling forrow ; dolorifick. 

It warereth the heart to the end it may fructify ; 

maketh the virtuous, in trouble, full er Me 

mity and courage; ferveth as a moft approved re- 

medy agasinft all doleful and heavy accidents, which 

befal men in this prefent life. Haker, 
No light, but rather darknefs vifible, 

Scrv'd only to difeover fights of woe, 

Regions of furrow, deleful thades, where peace 

And reft can never dwell ! Milton's Par. Left. 
Happy the mortal man, who now at laft 

Has through this eo vale of mis'ry paft; 

Who to his deftin’d ftage has carried on 

The tedious load, and laid his burden down, Prior. 

Do’Lerutyy. adv. [from doleful.} Ina 
doleful manner ; forrowfully ; difmally ; 
queruloufly. 

Do’.erutness. a. f. [from doleful.} 

1. Sorrow ; melancholy. 

2. Queruloufnels. 

3. Difmalnefs. 

Do’Lesome. aaj. [from dele.] Melan- 
choly ; gloomy; difmal.; forrowful ; 
doleful. t ` 

Hell-ward bending o`er the beach defery 
The dolefonse palage to th’ infernal sky. 
P Pope's Odyfiey. 

Do'LesomeLY. adv. [from daet tn 
a dolefome manner. 

Do’Lesomeness. 2. f [from dolefome.] 
Gloom; melancholy ; difmalnefs. 

Dott. n. f. 

1. A contraction of Dorothy. 

Doll Veartheet. Shakefpeare. 

2. A little girl’s puppet or baby, ` 

DOLLAR. n. f. [daler, Dutch.] A Dutch 
and German coin of different value, 
from about two fhillings and fixpence to 
four and ftxpence. 

He difbors’d 
Ten thoufand dollars for our gen'ral ufe. 
Skhakefpeare's Macbeth, 
Dorori’Fick. adj. [ dolorificus, Latin. ] 
‘That which canfes grief or pain. 
Thepain returned, diffipating that vapour which 
nbftructed the nerves, and giving the dolorifick mo- 
tion free palage again. ~ Ray. 
This, by the foftnefs and rarity of the fluid, is 
infenfible, and not pis Arbuthnot on Airs 

Do'Lorous. adj. [from dolor, Latin. ] 

1. Sorrowful; dolcful; difmal ; gloomy ; 
imprefling forrow. 


We are taught, by his example, that the prefence 
of dolorous and dreadful objects, even in minds mott 
perfect, may, as clouds, overcaft all feafunable 


Joy. p Iecker, 
You take me in too dolorous a fenfe: 
] fpake t' you for your comfort. Shakefpeares 


Throvgh many a dark and dreary vale 
They pafs’d, and many a region dolorous, 
O'er many a frozen, many a fiery alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, tens, bogs, dens, and fhades 
of desth. Matton’s Paradife Loft. 
Talk not of ruling in this do? rous gloom, 
Nor think vain words, he cricd, can cafe my 


doom. Pope. 
2. Painful. ; 
Their difpateh is quick, and lefs dolorous than 
the paw of the Eih or as of the lion. 
fore’s Antidote again? Arheifuse 
Do’tour. 2. f. [delor, Latin. | r r 
1. Grief; forrow. 

I've words too few to take my leave-of you, 
When the tongue's office thould be prodigal, 

To breathe th’ abundant dolour of the heart. Shak. 
z. Lamentation ; complaint. 

Never troubling him either with afking quef- 
tions, or finding fault with his melancholy; but 
rather fitting to his dofour dolorous difcourfes of 
theis own and other folks misfortune. Sidney. 


3. Pain; 


DOM 


x 


3. Pain; pang. 7 
A mind fixed and bent upon fomewhat that is 
` goed, doth avert the do/ears of death. Bacon. 
Do’truin. nf. [d@shin, Latin; though 
the.dolphin is fuppofed to be not the 
fame fith.] The name of a fifh. 
His delights 
Were dolphin lke; they thew'd his back above 
_ The element they liv’d in. ~ Shakefpeare. 
Draw boys riding upon goats, eagles, and dol- 
phins. Peatham. 


DOLT. ». f (dol, Teutonick.] A heavy 
ftupid fellow; a blockhead; a thick- 
feull, a loggerhead. } 
Let dolts io hafte fome altar fair erect 
To thofe high pow’rs, which idly fitabove. Sidn. 
Theu haf not half that power to do me harm, 
As [have to be hurt: oh gull, oh dalr, z 
As ignorant as dirt! Sbakefpeare’s Orbello. 
Like men condemn'd to thunder- bolts, 
Who, ere the blow, hecome mere da/ts; 
They neither have the hearts to ftay, 


Nor wit enough to run away. Hudibras. 
Wood's afult’rate copper, 
“Which, as he fcatter’d, we, like dolis, 
Miftook at firt for thunder-bolts. Swift. 


Do'ttisis. adj. [ from dolt. } Stupid; 
mean; dull; bleckith. 

Dametas, the moft arrant doltifb clown that ever 
was without the privilege of a bauble. Sidney. 

Do’masue. adj. [domabilis, Latin.} Tame- 
able. Dia. 

Domain. n. f. [domaine, French, from 
dominium, Latin. } 

1. Dominion ; empire. 

Rome’s great emperor, whofe wide demain 
Had ample territory, wealth, and paw'r. Miton. 

Ocean trembles for his green domain. Thomfon. 

2. Poffeffion; efate. 
A Latian field, with fruitful plains, 
And a large portion of the king’s dimatins. 
Dryden's Æneid, 
3. The land about a manfion.houfe occu- 
pied by the lord. 
Dome. n. f: [dome, French, from domus, 
Latin. ] 
1. A building; a houfe; a fabrick. 

Beft be he call'd among good mer, 

Who to his God this column rais’d : 

Though lightning ftrike the deme again, 
The man who built it shall be prais’d. 

Stranger! whoe’er thou art, fecurely reft 
Affianc’d in my faith, a fricodly guef ; 
Approach the dome, the fucial banquet hare. 

Pope's Odyffey- 
2. A hemifpherical arch ; a cupola. 
DOMESTICAL. F : 
tet E a i adj. [domefticus, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to the houfe; not relating to 
things publick, 

The necefiities of man had at the firft no other 
helps and fupplics than domeffical; fuch as thar 
which the propbet implieth, faying, Can a mother 

' forget her child ? Hooker. 

The praétical knowledge of the domeffick duties 

is the principal glory cf a woman. Clarijja. 
2. Private ; done at home ; not open. 

In this their domeflical cetebration of the Paff- 
over, they divided fupper into two courfes. 

Hooker. 

Beholding thus, O happy as a queen! t 
We cry ; but Mift the gaudy, Aatt’ring {cene, 
View her at home in her dem flick light, 

For thither the muft come, at leaf at nighte 
eon Granville. 
3. Inhabiting the houfe; not wild. 

The faithful prudent hufband iz an honen, 

traftible, and domeflick animal. — Addifon’s Sprit. 
4 Not foretgn ; inteitine, 


Prior. 


DOM 
Demsflicat evils, for that we think we can mafter 
them at all times, are often permitted to run on 
forward, till it be too late to recalithem. . . 
A E , Hooker, Dedication. 
Equality of two demeftick pow'rs 
Breeds fcrupulous faétion. 
Combine together ’gainft the enemy; 
For thele demeftick and particular broils 
Are not the queftion here.  Shakefp. King Lear. 
Such they were, who might p:efume t’ have 
done 
Much forthe king and honour of the {tate 5 
Having the chiefett actions undergone, 
Both forcign and demeffita?, of late. < 
Next to the fin of thofe who began that rebellion, 
theirs muft needs be, who hindered the fpeedy fap- 
preffing of it, by domcffick diffentions. K. Churles. 


To Dome sTICATE. vra. [from domeftick.} 


: -Fo make domeftick; to withdraw from 
the publick. Clariffa. 
)Dome‘stick. z. /. One kept in the fame 

houfe. ' ii 

A fersvant dwells-remote from all knnwledge of 
his lord's purpofes: he lives as a kind of foreigner 
under the fame roof; adomeflick, and yet a ftranger 
toc. South. 

To Do'miry. v. a. [domifico, Latin.] To 

tame. Did. 
Do’mtnant. adj. (dominant, French; do- 

minans, Latin.}] Predominant; prefid- 

ing ; afcendant. 

To DOMINATE, v. a. [dominatus, Lat.] 
To predominate ; to prevail over the 
ref. ‘ 

I thus conclude my theme, * 

The deminatizg humour makesthe dream. Dryd. 
Dowrna’rion. n. f. [dominatio, Latin.] 
1. Power; dominion. 

Thou and thine ufurp ia 

The domination, royalties, and rights 

Of this oppreffed boy. — Shakefpeare's King Jobn. 
z. Tyranny; infolent authority. 

Maximinus traded with the Goths in the produé 
of his own eftate in Thracia, the place of his na- 
tivity; whither he retired, to withdraw from the 
unjuft domination uf Opitius Macrinus. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 


3. One highly exalted in power: ufed of 


angelick beings. 
He heav'n of heav’ns, and all the powers therein, 
By thee created ; and by thee threw down 
Th’ afpiring dominations. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, pow’rs! 
Milton. 
Do’mtnartve. adj. [from dominate. Im- 
perious; infolent. Dia. 
DOMINATOR. n. f. [Latin.] The pre- 
fiding or predominant power or influ- 
encel l 
Jupiter and Mars are dominators for this north- 
welt pait of the world, which maketh the people 
impatient of fervitude, lovers of liberty, martial, 
and courageous. Camden's Remains. 
To DOMINEER. v. n. [dominor, Latin.] 
To rule with infolence ; to fwell; to 
blufter ; to act without controul. 
Go to the feaft, revel, and domineer, 
Caroufe full meafure. Shake/p. Tame of the Shrew. 
The vuice of eonfcience now Is low and weak, 
chaftifing the paffions, as old Eli did his luftful 
domineering foos. South. 
Both would their little ends fecure ; 
He fighs for freedom, fhe for pow’r; 
His wifes tend abroad to roam, 
And hers to dominecr at home. Prior. 


Dominica. adj. [dominicalis, Latin.] 
That which notes the Lord’s day, or 
Sunday, 
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The eyéle of the moon ferves to thew the epacts, 
and that of the fun the dowinjcal letter, throughout 
all their variations. Holder on Time. 


Dominion. n. f. [domintum, Latin. ] 


11. Sovercign authority ; unlimited power. 
e O oR Gea y: P 


s , They on the earth o 
D-minicn exercife, and in the air, 
Chiefly on man. i 

He gave us only over beaft, fifh, fowl, 
Dominion abfolute 3 that right we hold 
By his donation: but man over man ‘, 

„ He mads not lord. š a n s Afilton. 

Bleft ufe of paw'r, O virtuous pride in kings! 
And like his bounty whence dominión fprings. 

ae, = ..)  Fickell. 


Milton. ~ 


f 


2, Power; right of poffeflion or ufe, with- 


- out being accountable. 
He could-not have private dominicn over that, 
which was under the private dominion of another. 
"— Lorke. 


13. Territory; region ; diftri€t: confidered 


"as fubject. ; 

Te donations of bifhopricks the kings of Eng- 
land did eves retain in all their dominions, whea the 
pope’s ufurped authority was at the higheft, , 

: Davics on Ireland. 
4. Predominance ; afcendant. 

Objeéts placed foremoft oyght to be more finifhed 
than thofe caft behind, and to have dominion over 
things confufed andtranfient. Dryden's Dufrefnuy. 

5. An order of angels. 
By him were all things created, vifible and in- 
vifible, whether they hs thrones or dominions, or 
principalities or powers. Col, in 16. 
Don. n. f. [dominus, Latin.] The Spanith 
title for a gentleman ; as, Don Quixote. 
It is with us ufed Indicroufly. 
To the great dens of wit, 
Phebus gives them full privilege alone 
To dainn all others, and cry uo their own. Dryd. 
Do’nsuip.in. fe [from dom] Quality or 
rank of a gentleman or knight. 
a I'm none of thofe, 

Your bofom- friends, as you fuppofe 5 

But Ralph himfelf, your trufty fquire, 

Whi’ has d.agg’d your donfbip out o th’ mire. 

Hudibras. 


cp We oe [To do on.) To put on; to 


invelt with; the contrary to dof. Ob- 


folete. i 
The purple morning left her crimfon bed, 
And donn’d her robes of pure vermilion hue. 
Fairfax. 
Her helm the virgin donn'd. Fairfax. 
What! fhould I don this robe, and trouble you ! 
Sbakelprares 
Do’nary. a. fe [donarium, Latin.] A 
thing given to facred ules. 
Dona rion, n. f. [donatio, Latin.] 
1. The a&t of giving any thing; the ac 
of beftowing. d 

He gave us only over beaft, fifth, fowl, 
Dominion abfolute; that right we hold 
By his dcenation, Milton's Paradife Lop. 

After donation there is an abfolute change and 

* alienation made of the property of the thing given: 
which being fo alienated, a man has no more to 
do with it than with a thing bought with ano- 
ther’s money, Souths 

2. The grant by which any thing is given © 
or conferred, 

Howfoever the letter of that donation may be une 
regarded by men, yet the fenfe thercof is fo im- 
printed in their hearts, as if every one laid claim 
fur himfelf unto that which was conferred upon all. 

Raleigh's Effays. 

The kingdoms of the world to thee were giv'ny 
Permitted rather, and by thee ufurp’d; 

Other donation none thuu canft produce. Milton 

Do’native. 2. f. [donatif, Fr. from do- 
natus, Latin.] | 

LA 
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5. A gift; a largefs; a prefent ; a dole of 
money diltribured. 

The Roman emperor’s cuftom was, at certain 
-foleran times, to beftow on bis tuldiers a dorarive s 
which dorative they received wearing garland: up- 
-on their heads. Hooter, 

They were entertained with publick fhews and 
donativery to make them more eatily digeit their 
lof liberty. Dryden. 

2. [In law.] A benefice merely given and 
collated by the patronto a man, without 
' either prefentation to the ordinary, or 
anftitution by the ordinary, or induction 
by his orders. A Cowell, 

Never did fteeple carry double truer; ‘ 

Tis isthe derative, and miog the cure. Cleaveland. 
Done. part. paf. of the verb Ta do. 
Another like rair tree eke grew thereby, 
Whereof whofo did eat, eftfoons did know 
- Both good and evil: O mournful memory ! 
That tree, through one man’s fault, hath dere us 
all to dyes Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
Downe. a tind of interjeBion. The word by 
which a wager is concluded: when a 
wager is offered, he that accepts it fays 
one. 
Dene: the wager? Shas Tempji. 
One thing, fweet-heart, I will afk; 
Take me for a new-fathion'd mask, 
—~Done: but my bargain fhall be this, 
Vil throw my mafe off when 1 kifs. Cleaveland, 

Twas dore and done, and the fox, by confent, 
was to be the judge. L'Efirarge, 

Do'njon. n.f. [now corrupted to dungeon, 
from domnionum, low Latin, according 
to Menage.] The higheft and ttrongeft 
tower of the caftle, in which prifoners 
avere kept; as in Chaucer. It is now 
ufed of fubterraneous prifons. 

The grete toure, that was fo thicke and ftrong, 
AWhicl: of the caftle was the chief dongcon, 
Whercin the knightes were in prifon, 

Was evin joynant to the garden-wall, r 
Ther as this Emely had her playeing. © Chaucer. 

Donor. x. /. {from dono, Latin.) A giver; 

a betower ; one who gives any thing. 
Litters thick befiege the donor's gate, 

And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 

‘The promis’d dole. Dryden's Juvenal, 

It is a mighty check to beneficent tempers tu 
confider how often good defigns are fruftrated and 

perverted to purpofes, which, could the dorors 
themfelves have forefetn, they would have been 
very loth to promote. Atterbury. 

Doo’nce. x. f- [a cant word, perhaps 
corrupted from do little: faineant.] A 
trifler ; an idler. 


Ta DOOM. v. a. [beman, Saxon.} 
1. To judge. 
Him through malice fall'n, 
Father of mercy and grace! thou did not doom 
So ttritly, but'much more to pity incline. Milton. 
2. To condemn to any panifhment; to 
fentence. 
He may be doom'd to chains, to fhame, to death, 
White proud Hippolitus fhall mount his throne. 
Smith. 


Juftly th* impartial fates canfpire, 
Dooming that fön to be the fire 
Of fuch another fon. Granville. 
3- To pronounce condemnation upon any, 
Tinos, the frit inquifitor, appears, 
And lives and crimes, with his affeffors, hears; 
Round in his ura the blended balls he rowls, 
Abfolves the juft, and doors the guilty fouls. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
4 To command judicially or anthorita- 
tively. 


. 5 


4. Determination declared. 


6. Ruin; deftru&tion. 


Doo msoaY. n. f. (doom and day.] 


DOO 


Have T a tongue to daa my brother's death, 
Arnd thall that tongue give pardon to a flave? 
Sbakefpeare. 
5. To decine; to command by uncon- 
trollable authority. 

Fate and the gods, by their fupreme command, 

Have doan'd our thips to feek the Latian land. 
Drydens Aincid. 
I have no will but what your eyes ordain; 
Deftin’d to love, as they are doom'd to reign. 
Grarville. 
Doom. z. J: [bom, Saxon; doem, Latin.) 
1. Judicial fentence ; judgment. 

He's fled, my lord, and all his pow'rs do yield; 
And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, . 
Expe& your highinef’s’ doom of life or death. 

` Sbakefpeare. 

To Satan, firft in fin, his doem applicd, 

Though in mytterious terms, judg'd as then beft. 
Milton. 

And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Muf have been loft, adjudg’d to death and hell 
By dosm fevere. Milton. 

In the great day, wherein the fecrets of all hearts 
fhall be laid open, no one fhall be made to anfwer 
for what he knows nothing of; but fhall receive 
his doom, lis confcience aceufing or exeufing him. 

Locke. 


2. The great and final judgment. 


Search Windfor Cattle, elves, within and out + 
Strew good luck, ouphes, on every facred room, 
That it may ftand till the perpetual dam. Skok. 


3. Condemnation ; judicial fentence, 


Revoke thy deom, 
Or whilft I can vent clamour from my tbroat, 
D'I! tell thee thou doftevil,  Sbakefp. King Lear. 


If friend or foe, let him be gently us’d, 
—Revoke that deam of mercy, for *tis Clifford. 
Shakefpeare. 


5- The ftate to which one is defined. 


By day the web and loom, 
And homely houfehold taik, fhail be her dome 
- Dryden's liad, 


From the fame foes, at laft, both felt their domi; 
And the fame age faw learning fall, and Rome. 


Pope. 


1. The day of final and univerfal judg- 
ment; the laft, the great day, 
Men, wives, and children ftare, cry out, andrun, 
As it were doom(day. Sbakcfpeare’s Julius Cafar. 
They may ferve for any theme, and never be 
out of date until doomfday. Brown's Vulg, Erreurs. 
Our fouls, not yet prepar'd for upper light, 
Till doorfday wander in the thades of night: 
This only holiday of all the year, 
We privileg’d in funthine may appear. = Drydin. 
z. The day of fentence or condemnation. 
All- fouls day is my body's dcom/tlay. 
i - Skakefpeare's Richard MI. 
Doomspay-Boox. n. /. [ doomfilay and 
boot.]_ A book made by order of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, in which the ef- 
tates of the kingdom were regiftered. 
The Danes alfo brought in a reckoning of mn- 
ney by ores, per orat, which is mentioned in doen:f- 
day-book. 
DOOR. m. S [dop, Supe, Saxon; dorris, 
Exfe.] 
- The gate of a houe; that which opens 
to yield entrance. Door is ufed of houfes, 
and gates of cities or publick buildings ; 
except in the licence of poetry. 
All the caftle quaked from the graund, 
And eycry dær of free-will open flew. Fuiry Queen. 
In the fice, a door 
Contiv'd 3 and of provitions laid in large, 
For man and beait. Milien’ Paradife Loft. 
To the fame end men fev'ral paths may tread, 
As many desrs into one temple lead. Ditka. 


Cad 


5. Out of Door, or Deors, 


r 


6. At the Door of any one, 


Camden. 


DOR 


Fer without rules there can be no art, any more 
than there can be a houfe withuut a door to conduct 
you in. Di yder, 

2. In familiar language, a houfe; oftcn in 
the plural, doors. > 

Lay one piece of fleth or fith in the open air, and 
another of the fame kind and bignefs within doors. 

Bacons Natural Hyfsry, 

Let him doobt whether his cloath: be warm, 
and fogo naked; whether his houfe be firm, ani 
live without doors. Decay of Pity. 

Marszin’s office is now the fecond dzer in the 
fireet, where he will fee Parne). Arburbnet. 

Lambs, though they are bred within doors, and 
never faw the actions of their own Species, puth at 
thofe who approsch them with their foreheads. 

3 Addifon’s Speftaters 

The fultan entered again the peafant’s huufe,and 
turned the owner out of dears. Addifon’s Guardian 

3. Entrance; portal. 
The tender blades of grafs appear ; 
And buds, that yet the blat of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the 
year. Dryden. 


4. Paffage; avenne; means of approach. 


The indifpenfable neceffity of fincere obedience, 
fhuts the dær againft all temptations t. carnal fe- 
curity. Hamronde 
No more to` 
be found; quite gone ; fairly fent away. 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee 

now, 
With a barf voice and fupercilious brow, 
To fervile duties, thou would’ft fear nn more; 
The gallows and the whip sroour of docr. 
Dryden's Perfiur. 

His imaginary title of fatherhood is our of doors, 
and Cain is no prince over his brother. Lorke. 
Impatable ; 
chargeable upon him. 

In any of which parts if I have failed, the 
fault lies wholly az my door. 


Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Preface. 


7. Next Door to. Approaching to; near 


to; bordering upon. 
A feditious word leads to a broil, and a riot un= 
punished is but next door toa tumult. LL’ Effrange. 


Do‘orcase. 2. /. (door and cafe.) The 


frame in which the door is incloled. 
The making of frames for deereafes, is the frama 
ing of two pieces of wood athwart two other pieces, 


Moxcn. 


Do’orKEEPER. 2. f. [door aod keeper.) 


Porter; one that keeps the entrance of 
a houfe. 

He that hath given the following affiftances to 
thec, defires to be even a deorkeeper in God's hovfe, 
and to be a fervant tn the mesneft of God's fer- 
vants: Taylor's Preface. 

Do’quet. a f A paper containing a 
Warrant. ; 
Before rhe-Infitution of this office, no dognet 
for licence to alien, nar warrant for pardon of 
, alienation made, could be purchafed without an 
oath. Bacon's Office of atlienation. 
Do’rmanr. adj. [dermant, French.} 
i. Sleeping. 

He a dragon! if he be, ‘tis a very peaceful one: 
I can infure his anger is dormant; or, fhould he 
fcem to roufe, ‘tis well lahing him, and he will 
Atop like a top. Congreve's Old Bachelor. 

With this radius he is (sid to ftrike and kill his 
prey, for which he lies, as it were, dermani, cll it 
{wins Within his reach. Gress Mafaums 

2. In a'ileeping potture. 

if a lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it 

not a lion rampant, but rather couchant and dor- 
mant» 

3. Private ; not publick, 2 

There were other dormant mukers of foldiers 
throughout all parts of the realm, that were put 
in readinefs, but not drawn together. r 

e Baconi War with Spain, 


4. Concealed ; 


Browse 


DOR 
4. Concealed; not divulged. ~ 
lt would be prudent to relerve thefe privileges 
dormant, never to be produced but upon great oc- 
cafions. ` B Scvife. 
5- Leaning; not pevpendicular. 
Old dormant windows muft confefa r 
Her beams: their gimmeting fpeGacles, | 
Struck with the fplendor of her face, 
Yo th® office of a burning-glafs. . Clravelard: 


Do’rmttor Y. n. fc (dormitorium, Latin.} 
t. A place to fleep in: ufed commonly 
for a room with many beds. 

Rooms that have thorough lights are left for en- 
tertainment, and thofe that have windows ori one 
fide for dormitories. Mortimer: 

Naked mourns the dormitory wall, N 
And Jones and Boyle's united laboors fall. , 
Pope's Dunciad, 
2, A burial place. 

The plates where dead bodies are buried, are in 

Latin called cemitiria, and in Englith dormirories. 
Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Do’xmouse. x. fi [dormio, to fleep, and 
roue] A final! animal which paffes a 


large part of the winter in feep. iL 


Come, we ail fleep, and are mere dermice flies, 
A little lefsthan dead: more dulnefs hangs 
On us than on the moon. Lew Fenfon’s Caralines 
After chey have laima little while, they grow as 
drowfy as dermice, unlefs they are roufed. 
Collier on Thought, 
Dorn. 2./ [from dern, German, a thorn.] 
The name of a fifh; perhaps the faine 
as the thornback.. 


he coaft is ftored both with fhell-Gth, as feal- i 


lops and fheathfith ; and flat, as turbets, dornsy and 
holybur. Carewe 


Do’rsic. 2. f [of Decrnick in Flanders, | 


where firt made.) A fpecies of linen 
cloth nfed in Scotland for the table.. 


To DORR. v. a. [ror, ftupid, Teutonick. } 
To deafen or ttupify with noife. ‘This 
word I find only in Skinner. 

Dorr. z. /. [fo named probably from the 
noife which he makes.] A kind of fly- 
ing infe&t, remarkable for flying with a 
loud noife. 

Some infects fly with four wings, as all the va- 
gimpennous, or fheath-winged, as beetles and dorrs, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The dorr or hedge-chafer’s chief marks are 
thefe: his head is fmall, like that of the com- 
mon beetle: this, and bis eyes, black: his houl- 
der-piece, and the middle of his belly, alfo black; 
but juft under the wing. hells {potted with white. 
His wing-thells, legs, and the end of his tail, 
which is long and flat-pointed, of a light cheRput: 
his breaft, efpecially, covered with a downy hair. 
Grow's Mufeum, 

Do’rsen. r’ n. f. [from derfum, the back.] 

Do’rser.{ A pannier; a bafket or bag, 
one of which hangs on either fide a beaft 
of burthen, for the reception of things 
of fmall bulk. It is corruptly Tpoken, 
and perhaps written, dofe/. 

e cor adj. [dorfum and fèro, 

Dorsi’parous.§ or pario Latin.} Hav- 
ing the property of bearing or bringing 
forth on the back, It is ufed of plants 
that have the feeds on the back of their 
leaves, as fern; and may be properly 
afed of the American frog, which brings 
forth young from her back, 

Do’rrure. x. f. [contracted from dormi- 
ture; dormitura, Latin; dortoir, French. ] 
A dormitory; a place to fleep in, 


Dose. nf. [Zos] l 
I. So much of any medicine as is tahem 


2. Any thing naufeous. 


3- As much of any thing as falls to a man’s 


4 Quantity. 


5+ It is often ufed of the atmoft quantity 


To Dost. v.a. ` 


|2. To give phyfick, or any thing naufeous, 


Dosr. [the fecond perfon of do.) 


DOT. 2. /. (This is derived 


DOT 


He fed us to agallety like a dorture, where he 
fhewed us along the one fide feventeen cells, very 
Neat. Bacon. 


poT 


Do’rat. adj. [dials Latin.) Relating to- 
the portion of a woman; conftituting 
her portion ;. comprifed in her por- 
tion., 

Sball I, of one poor deta! town poffet, 
My people thin, my wretched country wate, 
Anvexil’d prince, and on a fhaking throne, 
Or rifk my patron’s fubjects, or'my own ; 
i p Garth's Ovid, 

Do’rarp. n.f [from dote.] A.man whofe- 
age has impaired his intelleéts ; a mam 
in his fecond childhood, called: in fome- 
provinces a rwichild. 

Dotard, faid he,- let be thy deep advife, ` 
Seems thar through many years thy wits thee fail,- 
And that weak old’ hath left.thee nothing wife, 
Elfe never fhould thy judgment be fo frail, 
x Bairy Queen,- 
The fickly dotard wants a wife, a 
To draw oft his laft dregs of life. i “Price, 


Dora‘rion. m, f. [dotatio, Eatin] -The 
att of giving a dowry. or portion, Dia. 
To DOTE. v. n. [dorex, Dutch; redorer,. 
French. ] 
t. To have the intelle@ impaired by age 
or paflion ; to be delirious, 
Unlefs the fear of death make me dore, 9 
I fee my fon. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours,. 
A fword is upon the'liars, and they ihall dote :. 
a {word is upon her mighty men, and they fhali be 
difmayed, Firs 1. 36.. 
Tithe has made you dere, and vainty tell 
Of arms imagin’d in your lonely cell's 
Go, be the temple and. the gods your care: 
Permit to men the thought of peace and'war. 
Diyden’s ZEncid.. 
When an old woman beging to dere, and grow 
chargeable to a parith, fhe is turned intu a witch, 
and fills the country with extravagant fancies. 
Addifon’s Speator, 


2, To be in love to extremity. 

He was ftricken with great afte@tion towards 
me, which fince is grown to fuch a doting love, 
that I was fain to get this place fometimes to re- 
tire in freely. Sidney. 

1 have long loved her, and beftowed much on 
her, followed her with a doting ob(ervance. à 

Sbakefpeare. 


To Dore upon.. To regard with excefive- 
fondnefs; to love to excefs.. 


All their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford, whom they doted on, 
And blefs’d, and grac’d. Sbakefp. Henry lV. 
Forgive me, that I do nat dream on thee, 
Becaule thou feet me dore upon my love. 
s Shakefpeares. 
All the beauties of the court befides 
Are mad in love, and dote upon your perfon. 
Denbaine. 
Mark thofe who dote on arbitrary power, 
And you fhall find ‘em either hot-brain'd youth,. 
Or needy bankrupts. Dryden- 
Would you fo dore upon your firit defire, 
As not to entertain a nobler fire ? 
Dryden's Indian Emperors 
We dste upon this prefenr world, and the enjoy- 
ments of if and ‘tis not without pain and fear, 
and reluétancy, that we are torn from them, as if 
our hopes lay all wichin the compafs of this life. 
k Burnet. 


, 


at one time. Quincy. 
. The tao vig’rous deft too fiercely wrought, } 
And added fury to the ffrength it brought. | 
7 : Dryden's Firgih 
In a vehement pain of:the head he prefcribed 
the juice of the thapfia in: warm water, without 
mentioning the dof. Arbuthsct, 


Tf you can tell am ignoramus in power and 
place that he has a wit and underftanding above |- 
all dhe world, I dare undertake toat; as fulfome s 
dife as yuu give him, he fali i r 

, Sores 


Ludicroufly. 
No fooner does lie peep into 
The world, but he has done his doe; 
Married his punctual defe- of wives, 
Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. Wudibras, 


lot. 


We pity or laugh at thof: fatuous extravagants, 
while yet outfelves have a confiderable dəfe or what 
makes them fo. Granvills, 


of ftrong liquor that a man can {wallow. 
He has his doe ;'that is, he can carry 
off no more. 


1. To proportion a medicine properly to 
the patient or difeafe. F 
Plants feldom ufed in medicine, being efteemed 
poifonous, if corrected, and exadtly dsfed, may 


prove powerful medicines. 
Dir bar's Phyfieo-Theclogy. | 


to any man: in a ludicrous fenfe. 
Do’sstt. x. f. [corrupted from derfel, fome- 
thing laid upon the part] A pledget ; 
a nodule or lump of lint to be laid on a 
fore. 
Her complaints put me upon dreffing with fuch 


medicaments as bafilicon, with præcipitate, upon 
a dofi, Wifemany 


Why then dof treat me with rebukes, inftead 
Of kind condoling cares, and friendly forrow? 
Addifon’s Cato. 
by Skinner, 

from dotter, German, the white of an 

egg; and interpreted by him a grume 
of pus. It has now no fuch fignifica- 
tion, and ‘feems rather corrupted from 

Jot, apoint.] A {mall point or {pot made 

to mark any place in a writing. 

To Dor. v. a. To mark with fpecks. 
To Dor. v.n. [from the noun.) To make 
dots or {pots. 
Do’race, x. f. [from dote.] 
1. Lofs of underflanding ; 
mind ; delirioufnets. 
The foul in all hath one intelligences 
Though too much moiftore in an infant's brain, 
And too much drinefs in an old man's fenfe, 
Cannot the prints of outward things retain: 
Then doth the foul want work, and idje fits 
And this we childithnefs and dotage call. Davies. 
I hold, that perfe& joy makes all our parts 

As joyful as our hearts: 

Our fenfes tell us, if we pleafe not them, 

Our love is but a dotage, or a dream. 

2. Exceflive fondnefs. 
If on your head my fury does not turn, 
Thank that fond dorege which fs much you feorn. 
Dryden. 


imbecility of 


O death al} eloquent! you only prove 
What duft we dore on, when ‘tis man we love. 
ge Prior, 
Do’ren. adj. [from the verb.) Stupid. 
Not ufed. 
His fenfelefs fpeech and doted ignorance 
The prince lad marked well, 
Do’rrr. w. f. [from dote.] 
1, One wliofe underftanding is impaired: 
by years; a dotard, 


Suckling. Spenfer, 


What 


DOU 


What Mould a bald fellow do with a comb, a 
dumb dater with a pipe, or a blind man with a 
looking-piafs ? Burton. 


z, A man fondly, weakly, and exceflively 
in love. f 
If in black my lady's brow be deckt, 
It mourns that painting and ufurping hair 
Should ravith daters with a falfe alpect 5 
And therefore is fhe born ro make black fair. 
Staines 
Our deters upon red and white are inceffantly 
perplexed by the incertainty both of the conti- 
nuance of their miftrele’s kindnefs, and of the lat- 
ing of her beauty. Boyle. 
Do'rinety. adv. [from doting.) Fondly; 
by. exceflive fondnefs. 
That he, to wedlock doting/y betray’d, | 
Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid ! 
Drydens Juvenal, 


Do’rrarp. n. /. This word feems to fig- 
nify a tree kept low by cutting. 

For great trees, we fee almoft all overgrown 
trees in church-yards, or near aacient buildings, 
and the like, are pollaids and dertards, and not 
trees at their full height. Bacon. 


Do'TTEREL. x. f [from dote.) The name 
of a bird that mimicks geftures. 

We fee how-ready apes und monkeys are to 
imitate all motions of man; and in catching of 
dotterels, we {ce huw the foolifh bied playeth the 
ape in gefteres. 


DO'UBLE. adj. [doudle, French; duplex, 
Latin; duple, Erfe.] 

1. Two of a fort; one correfponding to 
the other; in pairs. 


All things are double one againit another, and 
he hath made aothing imperfect. Ecelus, xlii. 24. 
2. Twice as much; containing the fame 
quantity repeated. It is fometimes nfed 
with fo, and fometimes without. 

Great honours are great burthens; but on whom 
They are caft with envy, he doth bear two loads: 
His cares mutt fil) be doublet his joys, 

In any dignity. Ben Fonfon's Cataline. 

This fum of forty thoofard pounds is -almoit 
double to what is fofficient, 

Swift's Drapier’s Letters. 

3. Having one added to another; having 

more than one in the fame order or pa- 
rallel. E 

It is a cariofity alfo to make flowers diuble, 
which ie effeéted by often removing them into 
new earth; as, on the contrary part, donb/e Row- 
ers, by negleéting, and not removing, prove fingle. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

1 met a reverend, fat, old gouty friar, 

With a paunch fwoln fo high, his dosbie chin 
Might ret upon ‘te Dryden's Spanifb Friar. 
4. Twofolds of two kinds. 

Thus curfed feel, and more accurfed gold, 
Gaye mifchief birth, and made that mifchief bold, 
And double death did wretched man invade, 

By feel affaulted, and by gold betray'd. 
Dryden's Owid. 

No far appears to lend his friensly light; 
Darknefs and tempe make a deuble night. 

Dryden. 
g- Two in number. bo 

And if one power did not bath {ce and hear, 

Our fights and founds would always double be. 

Davies. 

6. Having twice the effect or influence ; 

having the power of two. Not ufed. | 

The magnifico is much belov‘d, 

And hath in his effect a voice potential, 

As double as the duke'e Sbakefpeare’s Othello, 
7. Deceitful; atling two parts, one open- 

ly, the other in fecret. 


‘ 


Bacon, |' 


DOU 


1 th’ prefence ` F 
He would fay untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. 
Shakelpeare’s Merry VIIL 
Fifty thoufand could keep rank, that were not 
of double heart. j 3 Chron. xil. 33» 


DoUrLE-PLEA. n.f. [duplex placitum, La: 


tin.] Is that in which the defendant “| 


t 


leges for himfelf two feveral matters 
in bar of the aétion, whereof either i$ 
faficient to effeét his defire in debarring 
the plaintiff. Convell. 
DOUBLE-QUARREL, isa complaint made 
by any clerk or other to the archbifhop 
of the province, againft an inferiour or, 
dinary, for delaying juftice in fome 
caufe ecclefiaftical. The effect is, that 
the archbifhop direéts his letters, under 
the authentical feal, to all clerks of his 
province, commanding them to admo- 
nihh the faid ordinary within nine days 
to do the juftice required, or otherwife 
to cite him to appear before him or his 
oficial ; and lattly to intimate to ,thé 
faid ordinary, that if he neither per- 
forms the thing enjoined, nor appears 
at the day aligned, he himfelf will pro- 
ceed to perform the juftice required. 
And this feems to be termed a double- 
quarrel, becaufe it is moft commonly 
made againft both the judge, and him 
at whofe petition juttice is delayed. 
a Cowell. 
Dovste. adj. Twice over, 
I am not fo old in proportion to them as Ffor- 


merly was, which I can prove by arithmetick ; 
fur then 1 was double their age, which now L'am 
not. d Swift 
Dovste is much ufed in compofition, ge- 
nerally for doubly, two ways ; as, double- 


~ edged, having an edge on.each fide: or 


for twice the number or quantity ; as, 
-double-died, twice died. 


DOUBLE-BITING. adj. [double and bite.) 


Biting or cutting on either fide. 


Bot moft their looks on the black monarch 
bend, 


His rifing mufcles and his brawn commend ; 
His double-biting ax, and beamy fpear, 
Each afking a gigantick force to rear. 
Dryden's*Fables. 
DouBLE-RUTTONED, adj. [dovble and 
buttoned.) Ulaving two rows of but- 
tons. 
Others you fec, when all the town’s afloat, 
Wrapt in rh’ embraces of a kerfey coat, 
Or dsuble-butten'd frieze. Gay's Trivia. 
DOUBLE-DEALER. ", f. [double and deal- 
er.) A deceitful, Tubtle, infidious fel- 
low ; one who aéts two parts at the fame 
time; one who fays one thing and thinks 
another. ' 
Double-dealers may pafs mutter for a while; hot 
all parties wafh their hands of them in the conclau- 
fon. L’Lftrarge. 
Dovus E-DREALING. 2.f. [double and deal- 
ing ] Artifice; diffimulation; low or 
wicked cunning ; the aétion of one thing 
with the profeflion of another. 
Thon fhalt not be the worfe for me; there's 
gald. — t 
—But that it would be deuble-dealing, Sir, I would 
you could make ir another. i 
Shakepeare’s Troelfib Night. 
Our poets have joined together fach qualities as 
are by nature moft compatible; valour with anger, 


DOU 


mevknefs with piety, ‘and prudence with difimus 
lation: this laft unian was necetfary for the gaod- 
nefs of Ulyffes; for, without that, his diffimula- 
tion might have degenerated into wickednefs and 
double-dealing. Broome's View of Epic Parry. 
To Dove re-pic. v. a. [double and die.) 
To die twice over. 
Yes, I'll to the royal bed, 
Where firft the myfteries of our love were ated, 
And doul/:-die it with imperial crimfon. 
Dryden ard Let. 
DOUBLE-FOUNTED. adj. [ double and 
fount.) Having two fources. 


Here the dsuble-founted Rream 
Jordan, truc limit eatward. Milton, 


Dovs.e-uanven. adj. [doubleand band.) 
. Having two hands, 

All things being dowble-banded, and having the 
appearances both of troth and falfchood, where our 
affeCtions have engaged us, we attend only to the 
former. Glanville’s Seepfis. 

Dovute-HEADED. adj. [double and head. 
+ Having the flowers growing one to ano- 
ther. 
The double rich {carlet nonfuch is a large dou- 
` ble-Leaded Rower, of the richett fcarlet colour. 

5 Mortimer. 

To DOUBLE-LOCK. v.a. [double and lock.) 
To fhoot the lock twice; to faken with 
double fecarity. 

He immediately double-locked his door, and fat 
down carefully to reading and comparing both his 
orders. Tatler. 


DovuBLE-MINDED. adj. [from double and 
mind.) Unfettled; undetermined. 
A double-minded man is unftable in all his ways. 


James, 
DOoUBLE-SHIN1NG.adj. [ double and fhine.] 
Shining with double luttre, 
He was 

Among the reft that there did take delight 

To fee the {ports of diuble-fbining day. Sidney. 
DouBLE-TONGUED., adj. [ double and 

tongue.] Deceitful; giving contrary ac- 

counts of the fame thing. 
The deacons muit be grave, not double-tongued, 
not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre. 
1 Time 
For much fhe fear'd the Tyrians double-tongu'd, 
And knew the town to Juao’s care belong’d. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
To Doune. v a. [from the adjettive.] 
t. To enlarge any quantity by addition 
ofthe fame quantity. 
Rumour doth double voice and echo 
The numbers of the fear'd.  Shalefp. Henry IV. 
Pay him fix thouland, and deface the bond; 
Double fix thoufand, and then treble that. SAvzt, 
Our fos *s too preud the weaker to alfil, 
Or deubles his difhanoor if he fail. Dryden. 
This power of repeating or dewéding any idea we 
have of any diftancs, and adding it to the former, 
as often as we will, without being ever able to 
come to any flop or ftint, is thar which gives us 
the idea of immenfity. Lorke, 
This was on'y the value of the filver: rhere 
was befides a tenth part of that number of ta- 
lents of gold, which, if gold was reckoned in a 
decuple proportion, will jult doulle the fum. 
Arburknee on Cains. 
2. To contain twice the quantity. 
Thus reintore'd againit the adverfe fleet, 

Still doubling ours, brave Rupert leads the way. 
Dryden. 
3. To repeat; to add. 

He faw proud Arcite and fierce Palsmon F 
In mortal battle dswbling blow on blow 3 
Like lightning flam'd their falshions to and fro. 
re Dryden, 
4. To 


DOU 
4. Toadd one to another in the fame order 


or parallel. 
Thou thalt double the curtain in the tabernacle. 


E Excdus. 
5: To fold, e 

He bought her fermons, pfalms, and graces, 

And deu/ gd sown the ufetul places, Prior. 
6. To país round a headland. 

Saitizg a.ong the coaft, he dsubled the promon- 
tory of Cartnage, yet famous for the ruins of that 
proud city. Knolles. 

Now we have the Cape of Good Hope in fight, 
the trade-wind is our own, if we can but double 
it. Dryden. 

To DOUBLE, v. 2. - - 
1. To increafe to twice the quantity. 

*Tis obferved in particular nations, that within 
the fpace of three hundred years, notwithftanding 
all cafualties, the number of men dcubie. 

Burnet’s Theory, 
2. To enlarge the ftake to twice the fam 
in play. 

Throw Egypt's by, and offer in the flead, 
Offer—the crown on Berenice’s head : 

I am refolv'd to double till I win. 
Dryden's Tyrannic Love. 
3- To turn back, or wind in running. 

Under the line the fun ciofeth the line, and 
maketh two fummers and two winters ; but in the 
fkirts of the torrid zone it dewbletband gocth back 
again, and fo makethone long fummer. i 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Who kanws which way fhe points ? 
Doubiing and turning like an hunted hare! 
Find out the meaning of her mind who can. Dryd. 
- „So keen thy hunters, and thy (cent fo ftcong, 
Thy turns aad dsublings cannot fave thee long. 
Swift, 
4. To play tricks; to nfe fleights, 
Do‘usre. mf 
1. Twice the quantity or number. 

Tf the thief be found, let him pay double, Exod. 

In all the four great years of mortality above 
mentioned, I do not find that any week the plague 
increafed to the double of the precedent week above 
five times. Graunt's Mortality. 

2. Strong beer ; beer of twice the common 
ftrength. 

Here's 3 pot of good double, neighbour : drink, 
aad fear not your man. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

3- A turn ufed to efcape parfuit. 
Man is trail, 
Convulfions rack his nerves, and cares his breatt ; 
His fying life is chas’d by rav'ning pains, 
- Through all his doubles, in the winding veins, 
- Blackmore. 
4 A trick; a thift; an artifice. 
Theft men are too welt acquainted with the 
chafe, to be flung off'by any falfe fteps or doubler. 
Addifou, 
Do'unteness. ». f. [from double.) The 
ftate of being double. 


If you think well to carry this as you may, the 
defends the deceit from ‘ 


ast of the benefit 


reproof, Sbakefpeare. 


Do'usLeR. ». f. [from double.] He that’ 
i J To Dovar. v. a, 


doubles any thing. 

Do'vsrer. 2. f [from double.) 

1. The inner garmentofa man ; the waift- 
coat: fo called from being double for 
warmth, or becaufe it makes the drefs 
double, oa 

What a pretty thing a man is, when he goes in 
his doublet and hofe, and leaves off his wit } Shak. 
His doublet was of fturdy buff, 
And though not fword yet cudge! proof. Hudibras. 
It is common enough ta fee a countryman in 
the doublet and breeches of his grear grandfather. 

Addifon on fraly, 

They do but mimick ancient wits at heft, 

As apes our grandfires, in thei? dewbhts dreñ, Pope, 

= “Vos. 1, i 
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2. Two; a pair. 
Thofe doublets on the fides-of his tail feem to 
add ftrength to the mutcles which move the tail 
ns. Grows Mufeum. 
DOUBLON, 2. f. [French.] A Spanith 
coin containing the value of two piftoles. 
Do’ve.y. adv. [from double] 1n twice 
the quantity ; to twice the degree, 
Young Hollis, on a mufe by Mars begot, 
Born, Cæfar like, to write and a& great deeds, 
Impatient to revenge his fatal fhat, 
His right hand doubly to his left fucceeds. 
Haply at night he does with-horror hun 
A widow'd daughter, or a dying fon : 
His neighbour’s ¢ffspring he to-morrow fces, 
And doubly feels his want in their increafe. Prior. 
To DOUBT. v. z, [deubrer, French; 
dubito, Latin, 


1. To quellion; to be in uncertainty. 

Evinin matters divine, Conecraing fom: things, 
We may lawfully dewbe and furpend uur judgment, 
inclining n ither to on- fide or other ; as, namely, 
touching the time of the fall both of man and an- 
gels. Hocker. 

Let no man, whileshe lives here in the world, 
doubt whether there ja any heh or na, and there- 


Dryd. 


upon live fo, as if ablolutely there were none. South. 


I dexét net to make it appear to be a mouftrous 
folly to deride holy things, Tillotfen. 
Can we conclude uoon Luther's ioftability, be- 
caule in a fingle notion, no way fundamental, an 
enemy writes that hë had fome doubtings ? Arterb, 
z. Toqueftion anyevent, fearing the worft. 
Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be fure they do. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 
Admitting motion, this J urge to fhew 
Invalid, that which thee to dewbt it mov’'d, 
3. Sometimes with 
ing fenfes. 


Solyman faid he had hitherto made 


c Milt. 
of in both the forego- 


war againft 


divers nations, and always had the vidtory, whereof’ 


he doubted not now alfa, 
Krolles's Wiftory of the Turks, 
Have I not manag'd my contrivance well, 
To try your love, and make you dewbr of mine ? 
Dryden. 
4. To fear ; to be apprehenfive of ill. 
1 doube there's deep refentment in his mind, 
For the late light his honour fuffer'a there. Orway. 
If there were no fault in the title, 1 deve there 
are too many in the body of the work. 
A. Baker on Learning, 
This is enough fora project, without any name; 
I doubt more than will be reduced into practice. 
p Swift. 
5. To fufpe&; to have fafpicion. 
The king did all his courage bend 
Againft thofe fuur which now before him were, 
Doubring not whobchind him doth attend. Daniel. 


46. To hefitate ; to be in fufpenfe ; to wa- 


ver undetermined. 
What fear we then, why doubt we to incenfe 
His utmott ire ? Milton, 
At firft the tender blades of grafs appear, 
And buds, thar yet the blaft of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the 
year. Dryden. 


1. Tohold queftionable ; tothinkeuncertaia. 
2. To think endangered. 
He from the terror of this arm fo late 
Doubted his empire, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
3. To fear; to fafpedt. 
He did ordain the interdi@s and prohibitions 
which we have to make entrance af ftrangers, 
which at that time was frequent, doubting novelties 


and commiature of manners. Bacon. 
If they turn not back perverfe į 
But that I doube. Milten. 


You that will be lefs fearful than difcrect, 
That love the fundamental part of ftate, 
More than you doubt the change of it, peefer 
A noble life before along,  Sbukefp. Coriolanus 


DOU! 


‘4 To diftruft ; to hold fufpe@ed. 


To teach vain wits a {cience little known, 
T’ admire fuperior fenfe, and deubr their OWNe, 
Pope... 
Dovsr. ». /. [from the verb.] - 
t. Uncertainty of mind ; fufpenfe ; unde- 
termined ftate of opinion. i 


Could any difficulty have been propoled, the re- | i 


folution would have been as early as the propufal ; 
it could not have had time to fettle into dowlt, * 
South, 
Thofe who have ezamined it, are therehy got 
paft doubt in all the dodtrines they profefs. Locke 
2. Queflion ; point unfettled. Se 
Hippocrates commends the feth of the wild fow 
above the tame; and no deubt but the animal ie 
more or lefs healthy, according to the air it lives 
in. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
. ‘Tis paft a doubt, 
All Bedlam or Parnaffus is let out, 
3- Scruple; perplexity ; irrefolution, 
Our doubts are traitors, , 
And make us lofe, by fearing to attempt, 
The good we oft might win. 
4- Uncertainty of condition. 
And thy life thall hang in doubt before thee; 
and thou fhalt fear day and night, and fhalt have 


Pope, 


no afftueance of thy life. Deut, 
k I’m bound in 
Tn faucy doubts and fea s. Skakefpeare. 


5. Sufpicion ; apprehenfion of ill, 
I defire to be prefent with you now, and to 
change my voice; for I ftand in doubt of you. 


Gal. iv. 20. 
6. Difficulty objected. 


To every doubt your anfwee is the fame, 
Tt fo fell out, and fu by chance it came. Blackmore. 


Do'usrer. a. f [from doubt.] One who 
entertains fcruples; one who hangs iti 
uncertainty. 


Do’usteur. adj.. [doubt and full } 

1. Dubious ; not fettled in opinion. 

Methinks! fhould know you, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful. Shekefpeare’s King Lear. 

Thus they their doubtful! confultations ended, 

Milton. 

2. Ambiguous; not clear in its meaning s 
as, a doubsful expreftion. 

3- That about which there is doubt, that 
which is not yet determined or decided ; 
obfcure ; queltionable ; uncertain. 

In handling the right of a war, I am hot willing 
to intermix matter doxdif/ with that which is out 
of doubt ; for as in capital caufes, wherein but one 
man's life is in quefion, the evidence ought to be 
clear; fo much more in a judgment ufon a war, 
which is capital to thoufands. Bacon. 

In doubtful cafes, reafun ftill determines foi the 
fater fide ; efpecially if the cafe be not only dorbr- 

ful, but a'fa highly concerning, and the venture he 
a foul, and an eternity. Sati. 
Themetes fir&, "tis d:ubiful whether hit'd, 
Or fo the Trojan deftiny requir’d, 
Mov'd that the ramparts raigat be broken down. © 
f Dryden. 

4. Hazardous ; of uncertain event. 

We have futtain’d one day in doubsful fizht, 
What beav'n’s high Loru had pow'rfuiledl. Afton. 

New caunfels to d-bate `~ 

~ What doubtful may enfae. - Milone 

5. Not fecure ; not without fafpicion. 

Our manner is always to cat a dovbtful and a 
more fufpicious eye towards that, over which we 
know we have leaft power. Flosker, Dydicaticn. 

6. Not confident ; not without fear, 4 

Wich doubtful feet, and wavering refolutian, 

1 come, Rill dreading thy difpleafure, Samfon. Mit. 
This was at firf? Clee 
If we weie wife, againft fo great a foe 
Contending, and fo doubtful what might fall, Afi. 
7. Partaking diferent qualities, 
4D Lacks 


: Sbakefpeare, . 


DOY 


Locks 
Downeaft and damp, yet fach wherein appear’d 
Some gl mpfe of joy, which on his cuunt’nance catt 
Bike doubtful hue. Milton. 
Do'ustTFULLY., adv. [from doubtful] 
1. Dubioufly ; irrefolutely. 


2. Ambiguoufly; with uncertainty off. 


meaning. 

Knowing how d-ubtful'y all allegories may be 
conitrued, and this book ot miae being 3 continual 
allegory, I have thought good ta cifcover the gene. 
12) intention. Sprefer. 

Ner did the goddef» doubtfully declare 

` Her alter’d mind, and alienated care. Dryden. 

Dountfunnnss. 2. f. [from doubtful} 

3. Dubioufuefs ; fufpente ; inftubility of 
opinion. 

Vhoughdexbrfulne’s or uncertainty fcems to bea 
medium between certain Guth and certain falfe- 
hood in aur minds, yer there is na forb medium in 
things themfelver. N Watts. 

2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. 

In arguing, the opponent ules as compreheafive 

. and equivocal terms as he can, to involve his ad- 
verfary in the dewbtfulnefs of his exprefiions; and 
therefare the anfwerer, on his fide, makes it lis 
play to diflinguifh as much as he can. Locke. 

Mott of liis philofophy is in broken fentences, 
delivered with much doubtfulneft. Baker on Learn. 

3. Hazard ; uncertainty of event or con- 
dition. 

Do‘varinery. adu. [from doubt.] Ina 
aoubting manner; dubioufly ; without 
confidence. 

Whatfoever a man imagineth dsudbtingly, or with 
fear, muft needs do hurt, if imagination have any 
power at all ; for a man reprefenteth that oftener 
that he fearech, than the contrary. Bacon's N. Hi. 

Do’vatress. adj. [from doubt.) Free 
from fear ; void of apprehenfion of dan- 
ger. 

Pretty child, Neep denial ard fecure, 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 

Will rot offend thee. Shatefpeare’s King Fobn. 
Lam doutilefs, 1 can purge 
My feif of many 1 am charg’d withal. Shak. H. 1V. 

Do’ usrtress. adv. Without doubt ; with- 
out queftion ; unqueftionably. 

Deubtlefs he would have made a noble knight. Sb. 

All their defires, deferts, or expectatiuns the 

© Conqueror had no other means to fatisfy, bur by 
the eltates of fuch as had appeared open enemies to 
him, and doubileh many innocent perfons fuffered 
in this kind. Hale's Common Law. 

Deubilefs many men are finally loft, who yer have 
nu men's Gus to anfwer for but their own. South. 

Mountains have heen douhtlefs much higher than 
they are at prefeat: the rains have walhed away 
the foil, that has left the veins of ftones fhooting 
eur of them. Woodward. 

Deubriefi, oh guet} great laud and praife were 

mine, 
1f, after focial rites and gifts beftow'd, 
"T ftain'd my hofpitable hearth with blood. Pepe’ 40d. 

Bouce’t. u. f. (doucet, French.) A cuf- 

tard. This word I find only in Skinner, 
and in A:nfaworth. 

Do’ucken. n.f. [colymbus ; from To deuck, 

corrupted from To duck.] A bird that 
. dips in the water. 

The colymbi, or dewchers, or loons, are admira- 

bly conformed for diving, covered with thick 


Plumage, and their feathera fo flippery that water 
cannot moiltes them. Ray. 


DOVE. n. fe (palumbus; duvo, old Tcu- 
tonick ; saub, daub, German.] 
1. A wild pigeon. 


So thews a {nowy dove trooping with erowts 
As yonder lady o'er her tellows hows, 


Stoatefpeore’s Rime and Julieta 


2TA 


Do’vecor. x, f. [dove and cot.] A fmall 


Do'vencuse. n. f. [dove and boue] A 


Do’vetait. af. [deve and tail.] A form 


Doucn. 2. f. (bah, Sax. deegh, Dutch. ] 
1. The pafte of bread, or pies, yet unbaked. 


2. My cake is Doucn. 


Dovcuna‘Ken. adj. [dough and baked.) 


Do’venty. adj. [bohtig, Saxon; deught, 


1. Brave; noble; illuftrious; eminent. 


2. It is now feldom ufed but ironically, or 


Do'ucny. adj. [from dough.] Unfound ; 


DOW 


Say, will the falcon, looping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? 

Pope. 
Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly, 
, When the fierce cagle cleaves the liquid fky; 

Nor half fo fwiftly the fierce cagle moves, 

When through the fhies he drives the trembling 
dower. Pope. 
pigeon. d : 

I have here a dith of dower, that J will beftow 
upon your worfhip. Shakelp. Merch. ef Venice. 


building iu which pigeons are bred and 
kept. 
Like an cagle in a devecet, J 
Flutter’d your Volfcians in Coriuli 5 
Alone | did it. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 


houfe for pigeons. 
‘The hawk {crs up fur protector, and makes ha- 
wock in the dowebouse. L'Efirange. 
Bur Hill the dewchoufe obftinately toode Dryd. 


of joining two bodies together, where 
that whieh is inferted has the form of a 
wedge reverfed, and therefore cannot 
fali out. 


When the gods moulded up the pafte of man, 
Some of their dough was left upon their hands, 
For want of fouls, and fo they made Egyptians. Dry. 

You that fram pliaot pafte would Jabricks raife, 
Expeéting thence to gain immorra! praife, 

Yeur knuckles try, and let your fincws know 
Their power to knecd, and give the form to Ce. 

ings 
My affair has 
milcarried ; my undertaking has never 
come to maturity. 

My cake is dough, but PN in among the reft 5 
Out of hope of all, bur my fhare of the feat, Shak. 


Unfinifhed ; not hardened to perfection ; 
foft. Š 
Far when, through taĝelefs flat humility, 
In dovghbak'd men fome harmleffnefs we fee, 
“Iis but his phlegm that's virtuous, and not hie. 
Denne. 


virtue, Dutch.] 


Ufed of men and things. - 
Such retlefs paffion did al] night torment 

The flate’ning courage of thar fairy knight, 
Devifing how that deughry tournament 

With greateft honour he achieven might. F. Qu. 


in burlefque. 
If this deugéty hiftorian hath any honour orcon- 
fcience left, ka ought to begpardons Stilling fiet. 
She fmil’d to fee the dougbiy hero fain 5 
But, at her fmile, the beau reviv'd again. Pope. 


foft; unhardened. = 
Your fon was mifled with a fnipt taffata fellow, 
there, whofe villanous faftron would have made all 
the unbaked and doughy youth of a nation in his 
colour. Shakefpearc., 
To DOUSE. wv. a. [ der; but probably 
it isa cant word formed from the found. Ji 
To put over head fuddenly in the water. 
To Douse. v.n. To fall fuddenly into, 
the water, 
It is no jefting, trivial matter, 
To fwing?? th’ air, ur doufein water. Hudibras. 
Do’wacer. n. f. [douairiere, French.) 
1. A widow witb a jointure. 


Do'wpy. adj. Awkward.. 


ete nf. (deuaire, French.) 


DOW 


She lingers my defires, 
Like to a ftepdame or a dewager, 
Long wintering on a young man’s revenue. Shak. 
Widows have a greater interct in property than 
either maids or wives ; fo that it is as unnatural 
for a dowager as a freeholder to be an enemy to our 
contitution, ` Addifon. 
2. The title given to ladies who furvive 
their hufbands. 


Carharine no more 
Shall be call'd queen ; but princefs dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur. Shakefp. Men. VIII. 
Do’woy. a. f/f. An awkward, ill-dreffed, 
inelegant woman. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench ; 
Dido, a dowdy; Cleopatra, a gipfy; Helen and 
Hero, ftidings and harlots. Shak. Romes ard Juliet, 

The bedlam train of lovers ufe 
T inhance the value, and the faults cxcufe ; 
And therefore ‘tis no wonder if we fee 
They doar on docudirs and deformity. Dryden. 
No houfewifery the deeudy creature knew 3 
To fum up all, her tongue confefs'd the threw. 
Gay. 


1. That whieh the wife bringeth to her 
hufband in marriage. 
His wife brought in dec'r Cilicia’s crown, 
And in herfelf a greater dow’r alone. Dryden, 
His only daughter in a ftranger’s pow’r ; 
For very want, he could not pay adow'r. Pope. 
Rich, though depriv’d of all her little ftore, 
For who can feize fair virtue’s better dowr? 
Melmouth. 


2. That which the widow pofleffes. 


His patrimonial territories of Flanders were in 
dewr to his mother-in-law. Bacon's Henry Vile 


3. The gifts of a hufband for a wife. 


„Alk me: never fo much dowery and gitt, and F 
will give according as you fhall fay unto mes bur 
give me the damfel to wife, Gen. xxxiv. 12. 


l4. Endowment; gift. 


What fpreading virtue, what a fparkling fire, 
How great, how plentiful, how rich a dow’'r, 
Doft thou within this dying fleth infpire! Duviere 


Do‘weren. adj. [ from dower.) Por- 


tioned ; fupplied with a portion, 
Will you with thofe infirmities the owes, 
Unfriended, new adapted to our hate, 
Dower'd with our curfe, and ftranger’d with our 
oath, 
Take her, orleave her? Skakefpeare’s King Lear. 


Do’wertess. adj. [from deaver.] Want- 


ing a fortune ; unportioned. 
Shy dau'rifs daughter, king, thrown to my 
chance, 
Is queen of us, and ours, and our fair France. 
" Shakcfpeare. 
Do’wras. 2. f A coarfe kind of linen. 
Dowlas, filthy dow/ar; I have given them away 
to bakers wives, and they have made boulters of 


them. Shukelpeere. 
Down. n.f. (duun, Darih.] 
1. Soft feathers. 

* Virtue is the roughcit way ; 

But proves at night 2 bed of down. Warton. 


Leave, leave, fair bride | your folitary bed, 
No more fhall'you return to it alone ; 
It nurfeth fadnefa: and your body's print, 
Like to a grave, the yielding dows doth dint. 
Denne. 
We tumble on our down, and court the blefing 
Of a fhort minute's Number. — Derbam's Sepby. 
A tender weakly conftitution is very much 
owing to the ufe of dozue beds. Loche: 
2. Any thing that foothes or mollifies. 
Theu botom foftnefs! down of all my cares! 
1 could recline my thoughts upon this breaft 
To a forgetfulnefs of all my gricfs, 
And set be happy. Southern’ Orocnokc. 


3. Soft 


1 
DOW 
3. Soft wool, or tender hair. 
I love my hufband fill; 
But love him as he was when youthfol grace, 
And the firt derun, ben to hade his face. Dryd. 
On thy chin the fpringing beard began 
To fpread a doubtful dozen, and promife man. 
; . , Prior. 
4: The foft fibres of plants which wing the 
feeds. 4 
Any light thing that moveth, when we find no 
wind, theweth a wind at hand ; as when feathers, 
or dewa of thittles, fly to and fro in the air. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Like {catter’d doewn, by howling Euros bluwn 
By rapid whirlwinds from his manfion thrown, 


Sandys. 
DOWN. =. / [dun, Saxon; dune, Erfe, a 


hill.) A large open plain; properly a 
flat on the top of an hill. 
On the docuns we fee, near Wilton fair, 
A haften’d hare from greedy greyhound go. Sidney. 
Lord of much riches which the ufe renowns 3 
Seven thoufand broad@tail’d fheep graz’d on his 
dwn 
Not all the flecey wealth 
That doth enrich thofe duns is worth a thought, 
» Tothis my errand, and the care it brought. Milte 
Hills afford pleafant profpe@tay aa they mutt 
oceds acknowledge who have been on the dawns of 
Suffer. ~ Ray. 
How Will-a-wifp mifleads night-faring clowns 
O'er hills, and finking bogs, and pachlefs downs. 
Gay, 
To compafs this, his bullding is a town, á 
Hia pond an ocean, his parterre a dawn. 
Down. prep. [adana, Saxon.] 
1. Along a defeent ; from a higher place 


to a lower. 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel rons dawn 
hill, teft it break thy neck with follawing it; bot 
the great one that goes upward, let him draw 
after. Sbakefpeare’s King Liar. 

A man falling down a precipice, though in mo- 
tion, is not at liberty, beeaufe he cannot ftop that 
motion if he would. Locke. 

2. Towards the mouth of a river. 
Mahomet pot his chief fubitance into certain 
boats, to be conveyed dorun the river, a3 purpofing 
. to fly. Kncller, 
Down. adv. Not up. 
t. On the ground; from the height at 
which any thing was to a lower fituation. 

Whom they hit, nonce on their fece might Raad, 
Though flandingelfe as rocks; but dava they fell 
By choufands. Milton's Paradifa Left. 

Down faks the giant with a thuad’ring found, 
His pond’rous limbs opprefs the trembling ground. 

Dryden. 


Pope. 


2. Tending towards the ground. 
3- From former to latter times: as, this 
- has been the practice dows from the 
conquett. 
4. Ont of fight ; below the horizon. 
How goes the night, buy ? 
—The moon is dvwr; Ilave not heard the clock, 
And the gnes down at twelve. Shakefp. Macherb. 
5. Toa total fubjeftion: ufed of men and 
things. 
What remains nf the fuhjeet, after the decoc. 
tion, is enntinued to be boiled down, with the ad- 
dition cf rreth water, toa fap'd at. Arbutb. cn Ailim. 
6. Into difgrace ; into declining reputa- 
tion. 
He thar'd our dividend o° th' crown, 
We had fo painfully preach'd diwn; 
And řorc'd us, though againft the grain, 
T” have calle to preach it op again. dfudibrar, 
Ie has been fili preached up, but afted down; 
and deal: with as the eagle in the fable did with 
the oyfter, carrying it up on high, that, by letting 
it fall, he might dath it in pieces. Sourh, 
‘There is not a more melancholy obje@ in che 


Down. interj. 


Sandys. | 


DOW 


Sealoufy, foffas'd with jaundicein her eyes, 
Ditcolouring all the view'd, in tawney dtefs'd ;' 
Downtook'd, and with a cuckoo on her finte Dryd. 
Downy inc. adj. {down and lie.) About 

to be in travail of childbirth. ei 
Dowwrr’cut. adv. [dowr and vight.J 
1. Straight or right down; down perpen- 

dicularly. 

A giant’s flain in fight, 

Or mow'd o’erthwart, or cleft downright. Hudibras, 

z. In plain terms; without ceremony. 
Elves, away ! 

We hall chide downright if I longer ftay, Shak. 

3. Completely ; without ftopping fhort. 
This paper put Mss. Bull in fuch a pefficn, that 


Dow 
learned world, than a man who had written himfelf 
diwn, Addifon. 
7- [anfwering to up.] Here and there. 


Letsthem wander up and down for meat, and 
grudge if they be not fatisfied, Pfalm lix. 15. 


t. An exhortation to dettruction or demo- 
lition, 
Go, fome pull down the Savoy; others to the 
inns of court : doz with them all. Shakefpeare. 
If there be ten, thrink not, but down with 
them, Shakefpeare. 
But now they ery, down with the palace, fire it, 
Pail out th” ufurping queen. Dryden. 
Z. A contemptuous threat. 
Down, down to hell, and fay I fent thee thither. 


Shakefpeare. fhe fell dozonright into a fit. Arbuthnet. 
Down. [To go.] To be digefted ; to be Downrr’cnr. adj, Soa 
received. t. Plain; open; apparent; undifpuifed, 


An admonitinn from a dead author, or a caveat 
from an impartial pen, will prevail more,than a 
downright advice, which may be miftaken zs’ 
fpoken magiftcrially. Bacon. 

It is downright madnefs to itrike where we have 
no power to hurt. L'Eftrange. 

The merchant's wife, who abounds in plenty, is 
not to have docunrigér money; but the mercenary 
part of her mind is engaged with a prefent of plate, 
Speftator, 


plain ; 


Tf he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone 
will down; and if he be not hungry, ‘tis not fit he 
fhould eat. Locke. 

I know not how abfurd this may feem to the 
mafters of demonftration; and probably it will 
hardly dequn with any body, at firk hearing. Locke, 

To Down, v. a. [from the particle.] To 
knock ; to fubdue ; to fupprefs ; to con- 
uer. 

The hidden beauties feem’d in wait to lie, 

To dewn proud hearts that woold not willing die. 

Sidney. 

Downeast. adj. [down and caf.) Bent 
down ; dire€ted to the ground. 

Wanton languifhing borrowed of her eyes the 
drwnrafi look of modefty. Sidney. 

My wily nurfe by long experience found, 

And firft difcover'd to my fool its wound ; 

"Tis love, faid fhe ; and then my downca/? eyes, 

And guilty dumbnefs, witnefs’d my forprize. 
Dryden. 

Thy downcafi looks, and thy diforder'd thoughts, 
Tell me thy fate : I afk not the foccefs 
My cavfe has found. Addifon’i Cato, 

Do'wwrar. m f. [from down and fall.} 
t. Ruin ; calamity ; fall from rank or 
ftate. 

Why doit thou fay king Richard is depns'd ? 
Dar'ft thou, than little better thing than carth, 
Divine his deawnfal P Shakefprure's Riebard VW. 

We have ‘ven fome, by the ways by which they 
had defigned to rife uncontrollably, to have directly 
procured thcir orter dewsfal. South. 

2. A fadden fall, or body of things falling. 

Each downfal of a flood the mnuntains pour 

From their rich bowels, rolls a filver ftream. Dryd, 
3. Deltruétion of fabricks. 

Nat more aghait the matrons of tenawn, 
When tyrant Nera burn'd th’ imperial town, 
Shriek'd for the dotunfal in a doiefol cry, 
For which their guilelefs fords were doom’d to dic 

Dry:ten. 
Do’wnratLen. participial adj. [down and 
fell.) Ruined; fallen. 

The land is now divorced by the dozonfiallen 
ftcep cliffs on the farther fide. Car. Surv, of Corntw, 

Do'wneyvren. adj. [down and gyred.] 
Let down in circular wrinkles. 
Lord Hamlet, with his flockings loofe, 
Ungarter'd, and davngyred to his aneles. Skakefp. 
Do'wnuiLi. n. f. [down and bill.) Decii- 
vity ; defcent. 

Heavy the third, and Rif, he finks apace; 
Aad though ‘tis dzwabif! all, but creeps along the 

race, Dryden. 
Do’'wnntuu. adj. Decliveus ; defcen ing. 
And the frf eps a downbilf greenfward yields. 
Congrowe. 

Do'wntooxen. adj. [down and took. } Hav- 
ing a dejeéted countenance ; gloo my ; 
fullen; melancholy, ü 


2. Diredtly tending to the point; 
artlefs. 

I would rather have a plain dewnrigbt wifdom, 
than a foolith and affréted eloquence. 

Ben Tonfon’s Difeowcricas 
3- Unceremonious ; honeftly farly, 

When it came to the count to fpeak, old Fad fe 
ftared him in the face, after his plain downrigke 
way, that the count was ftruck dumb. 

, a Addifon’s Count Tariff. 
4. Plain ; without palliation. 

The idolatry was dirrét and downright In the 
people, whofe credulity is iNimitable. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

Religion feems not in danger from downrighe 
atheifm, fince rational men muft reject that tor 
want of proof. Rogers, 

Do'wnsirtina. «#. f. [down and fe) 
Reit; repofe; the 2@ of fitting down, 
or going to reft, 

Thou knoweft my dorunfitting and mine uprif- 
ing; chow underftandes my thonghts afar off. - 


>g Pfaln exxzix. 2, 
OWNWARD, ` 
Do'wnwarns. bade. [bunepeanb, Sax.] 


1. Towards the centre. 

As you lift up the glatfes, the drop will aftend 
flower and flower, and at length reat, being carried 
downward by its weight as much as upwards by 
the attraction. . Newtex. 

2, From a higher fituation to a lower. 
Look dezvaward on that globe, whofe hither 
tide, 
With light from hence, fhines. Ailes. 

Hills are ornamental to the earth, * affording 
pleafint profpeéts to them that look dequnaarde 
from them upon the fobjacent countries, 

Ray ox the Creation. 

What wonld this man? Now upward will he 

foar, 
And, liccle lefs than angel, would be mnre: 
Now, looking devonwards, jut as griev’d appears 
To want the ftrength of bulls, the Yur af bears. Po te 
3. In a courfe of fucceflive or lineal de- 


fcent. 


A ring the enant does wear, 
That deconward hath fuccceded in his houfe, 
From fon to fon, fome four or five defeents, DMak, 

Do’wnwarb. adj. 

t. Moving on a. declivity; tending tos, 
wards the centre; tending to the’ 
ground, a 
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With dewsward force, 
That drove the fand along, he took his wav, 
And roll'd his yellow billows to the fea. Dryden. 
2. Declivous; bending. 
When Aurora leaves our northern fphere, 
She lights the downward heaveo, and rifes there. 


a Dryden. 
3. Depreffed ; dejected. 

. At the loweft of my dzwaward thoughts, I 
pulled up my heart to remember, that nothing is 
achieved before it be thoroughly attempted, and 
that lying fill doth never go forward. Sidney. 

Downy. adj. [from down.) 
1. Covered with down or nap. 
By his gates of breath 
There lies a dotvay feather, which firs not s 
- Did he fuipire, that light and weightlefs down 
Perforce muft move. Shakelpeare. 
There be plants.that have prickles, yet have 
faa or velyet rind upon their leaves, as ftock- 
gillyflowers and coitsfoot; which down or nap 
confifteth of a fubtile fpirit, in a foft fubftance. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
In her hand he held 
A bouzh of faireft fruit, that downy fmil'd, 
New gather’d, and ambrofial (melt diffus’d. Milt. 
z. Made of down or foft feathers. 
A fide breeze from weftward waits their fails to 
fill, 3 
And refts in thofe high beds his dawany wings _ 
Dryden. 


4 


Belinda till her dowry pillow preft, 

Her guardian fylph prolong’d the balmy reft. Pepe. 
3. Soft; tender ; foothing. 

Banquo! Donalbain! Malcolm! awake ! 
Shake off this downy feep, deaths counterfeit, 
And look on deathitfelf, Sbakelpeare’s Macbeth. 

The night's companion kindly cheating them 
Of all their cares, tam’d the rebellious eye 
Of forrow with a foft and dewuny hand, 

Sealing all breafts in a Iethean band. Crafbaw. 
Do'wre. pnt (dowaire, Fr. Et ought to 


Dowry. be written dower. ] 


1. A portion given with a wife. See 
Dower. 
1 could marry this wench for this dewre. Sidn. 


And afk no other dotury but fuch another jeft. 
- Shakefpeare. 

The king muft die, that I may make you great, 
And give a crown in decry with my love. 

Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

Tethys all her wavesin dowry gives. Dryd. Virg. 

2. A reward paid for a wife. 
Thine own hand 
An hundred of the faithlefs fue thal! flay, 
And for a dowre a hundred forefkina pay. Cozuley. 
3. A gift; a fortune given, 
Boxo cocy. n.f. [deez and aAiy@.] A 
_ form of giving glory to God. 

David breaks forth into thefe triumphant praifes 
and doxologies, Bleffed be the Lord God of Ifrael, 
who has kept me this day from thedding blood, 
and from avenging myfelf with my own hand. < 

South. 

Little did Athanafius imagine, that ever it would 
have been received in the Chriftian church, to 
conclude their books with a doxology to God and 
the bleffed virgin. Stilling fleet. 

Do’xy. n.f. A whore; a loofe wench. 
When daffodila begin to pure, 
With heigh | the daxy over the dsle. Shate/p. 
To DOZE. v. x. [opay, Saxon; daes, 
Dutch ] . i 
r. To flumber ; to fleep lightly. 

There was no fleeping onder hia roof: if he hap- 
pened to doze a little; the jolly cobler waked him. 

s L'Efirange. 
3. To live in a ftate of droufinefs ; to be 
half afleep. 

It has happened to yoong men of the greateft 
wit to wafte their Spirits with anxiety and pain, fo 
far, as to doze upon their work with too much 
espernefs of doing wells Dryden, 


DRA 


How to the banks, where bards departed doxe, 
They led him foft. Pipes Duaciad. 
Chieflefs armies doz’d out the campaign, 
And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. Pope. 
To DOZE. w. a. To ftupify ; to dull. 
He was now much decayed in his parts, and 
with immodérate drinking domed in his under- 
ftanding. Clarendon. 
Two fatyrs on the ground, N 
Stretch’d at his cafe, their fire Silenus found 
Doz'd with his fumes, and heavy with his load, 
Dryden. 
Do’zen. n. f. [douxaine, French.} ‘The 
-number of twelve. It is feldom ufed 


bat on light occafions. e 
We cannot lodge and board a dogen or fourteen 
gentlewomen, but we keep a bawdyhoufe ftraighr. 
D Shaks[peare. 

That the Indian figs bear fuch huge leaves, or 
delicate fruit, I could never find; yet I have tra- 
velled a dozen miles together under them, Ra/eigh. 

By putting twelve units together, we have the 
complex idea of a dozen. Locke. 

The number of diffenters was fomething under 
a domen with them. ‘ Swift. 

Do‘ziness. n./. [from dozy.] Sleepiue(s ; 
droufinefs. ' Little nfed. 

A man, by:a violent fit of the gout in his limbs, 
finds a dowine/s in his head, or a want of appetite. 

Locke. 
Do’zy. adj. [from doze.] Sleepy ; droufy ; 
fluggith. 

The yawning youth, fearce half awake, effays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raife. Dryden. 

Dras. n. fa [bpabbe, Saxon, lees.] A 
whore ; a trumpet. 

That l, the fon of a dear father murder’d, 
Muft, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a curfing ike averydrab! Shak. Haml. 
. If your worthip will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves, you need not fear the bawds. Shakefp. 

Babe, 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab. Shakefp. Macheth. 

Curs’d be the wretch fu venal, and fo vain, 
Paltry and proud as drabs in Drury-lane. Pepe. 


DracuM. n.f. [drachma, Latin.] i 
1. An old Roman coin. 


See here thefe movers, that do prize thelr ho- f 


noura 
Atacrack'd dracbm. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
2. The eighth part of an ounce. 
DRACUNCULUS. n.f. [Latin.] A worm 
bred in the hot countries, which grows 
to many yards length between the fkin 
and flefh. r 
Drao. adj. [for dread, or the part. paffive 
of To dread.) ‘Terrible ; formidable ; 
dreaded. 

Th’ utmoft fand-hreach they fhortly fetch, 

Whilft the drad danger does behind remain. 
Fairy Queen. 
DRAFF. n.f. [onor, dirty, Saxon; draf, 
Dutch, the fediment of ale.] 
1. Refufe; lees; dregs: properly fome- 
thing fluid. 

You would think I had a hundred and fifty 
tatter’d prodigals lately come from fwinekeeping. 
from eating draff and hufks. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

- “°Twere imple fury, fill thyfelf to wafte 
On fuch as have no talte; 
To offer them a furfeit of pure bread 
Whole appetite is dead I 
No, give them grains their fill; 
Hufks, draf, to drink and {will. Ben Sfoafon. 
J calf'd and drew them thither, 
My heil-hounds to lick up the draff and filth, 
Which man’s polluting fin with taint had fhed 
On wliat was pure. Milton's Paradye Lef. 

Here rather let me drudge, and carn my bread, 
Till veemin, or the draf of [ervile food, 

Confume me, Miltan’s Agarifies, 


DRA 


z. Refufe ;.fweepings. Perhaps improper- 
Younger brothers but the draff of nature. Dryds 


Dra’rry. adj. [from draff.}Worthlels ; 


dreggy. 
Drart. adj. [corrupt for draught.) Em- 
ployed to draw. . 
Ulyffes and old Neftor yoke you like draft oxeny 
and make you plough up the wair. - i 
Sbakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 


To DRAG. w. a. [onagan, Saxon.] 
1. To pull along the ground by main force; 
to draw heavily along. 
Such his afpect, when, fuil’d with bloody duft, 
Dragg'd by the cords which through his feet wers 
] throft. ‘ “Denbaws 
While I have any ability to hold a commerce 
with you, I will never be filent; and this chancing 
to be a day that I can hold a pen, I will drag it as 
long as I am able. Swift, 
2. To draw any thing burthenfome, any 
thing from which one cannot difengage 
one’s felf. 
‘Tis long fince I, for my eeleftial wife, 
Loath'd by the gods, have drage'd a Sing’ ring life. 
\ Dryden, 
i Can J, who lov'd fo well, 
To part with all my blifs to fave my lover, 
Oh ! ¢an I drag a wretched life without him ? 
Smith. 
3. To draw contemptuoufly along, as a 
thing unworthy to be carried. 
He triumphs in St. Auftin’s opinion; and is 
not only content to drag me at his chariot-wheels,: 
but he makes a thew of me. _ Stilling fleet 


|4- To pull about with violence and igno- 


miny. 4 
They hall furprife 
The ferpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 

_ Through all his realm, and there confounded leave. 
. Milton. 

The conftable was no fooner efpied but he 
was reproached with difdaintul words, beaten and 
dragged in fo barbarous a manner, that he hardly 
efcaped with his life. Clarendon o 

5- To pull roughly and forcibly. 
To fall, that's juitice; 
But then, to drag him after! For to die, 
And ye: in death to conquer, is my with. Dryd. 
In my fatal caufe your fword was drawn : 
The weight of my misfortunes drage’d you down, 
= Dryden 
To Drac. v.n. To hang fo low as to 
trail or grate upon the ground. 

From hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the 

OF k Lie th dof a 
ounding lathes, and of dragging chains. 

A door is faid to drag, da ae ill ime 
on its hinges, the bottom edge of the door rides in 
its fweep upon the hoor. Moxon's Mech. Exerciles. 

Drac. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A net drawn along the bottom of the. 
water. 

Cafting nets were fpread jn fhallow brooks 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks. 

_. The creatures are but inftruments pi 
hand: the returning nur acknowledgments to 
them is juft the fame abfurdity with theirs who 
burnt incenfe to thedrag, and facrificed to the net, ‘ 

s ‘ Rogers, 

2. An inftrament with hooks to catch hold 
of things under water. 

You may in the morning find it near to fome 
fixed place, and then take it up with a drag hook 

| oF otherwile. "Walton. 

3. A kind of car drawn by the hand. 

The drag is made fomewhat like a low ear: itis 
ufed for the carriage of timber, and then ia 
drawn by the handie by two or more m?n. e 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exerciles, 


To Dra’coue, 


DRA 


To Dra’coxe. v. a. [from drag.] To 
make dirty by dragging on the ground. 
You'll fee a draggled damfel, here and there, 
From Billingfgate her, fifhy traffick bear. 
Gay's Trivia. 
He wore the fame gown five years, without 
draggling or tearing. _ Swift. 
. To Dra’ccte. v. n. To grow dirty y 
being drawn along the ground. 
Ris drageling tail hung in the dirt, 
Which on his rider he would flirt. Hudibras, 
DRAGNET. x. f. [drag and net.] A net 
© whichis drawn along the bottom of thd 


water. 
Dragrets were made to fith within the deep, 
And caftingr.e:s did rivers bottoms fweep. 
May's Virgil. 
Some fifhermen, that had been out with a-drag- 
net, and caught nothing, had a draught towards 
the evening, which put them in hope of a fturgeon 
at laft. L'Efirange. 
“One of our late great poets is funk in his repu- 
tation, becaufe he could never forgive any concejt 
which came in his way, but fwept, like a dilagnet, 
great and fmall. Drjden. 
` Whatfoever old Time, with his huge dragnet, 
has conveyed down to us along the ftream of ages, 
whether it be thells or thellfith, jewels or pebbles, 
flicks or ftraws, feaweeds or mud, thefeare the an- 
cients, thefe are the fathers. ibs Watts. 
DRAGON. z». S- [ draco, Latin; dragon, 
_ French.) f 
1. A kind of winged ferpent, “perhaps 
imaginary, much celebrated in the ro- 
mances of the middle ages, 
1 go alone, F 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fear'd and taik'd of more than feen. 
Shakefpeare. 
you dragons of the night! that! 


Swift, fwift, 

dawning 

May bear the raven's eye. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. | 

And you, ye dragoni} of the fealy race, y 

Whom glittering gold and Mining armours grace; 

In other nations harmlefs are you found, 

Their guardian genii and protectors own’d. Rowe. 
On fpiery volumes there a dragon rides 

Here, from our ftri€t embrace, a ftream he glides. 

ta 3 2 Pope. 

2. A fierce violent man or woman. 


3. A conttellation near the north pole. 


Dracon, 2. f. [dracunculus, Latin) A 
plant. 

Dra’coxert. a. f. [from dragon.) A little 
dragon: 


Or in his womb might lark fome hidden neft ! 

Of many dragenets, his fruitful feed. Fairy Queen. 
Daa’conriyem S [ dragon and fy: 
libella.] A fierce Ringing fly. 

The body of the cantharides is bright coloured ; 
and it'may be, that the delica:e coloured drangonflics 
may have likewifé fome corrofive quality. 

Bacon’: Natural ph 

Dra‘coxisn. adj. [from dragon.) Hav-, 

ing the form of a dragon ; dragonlike, 
An arbitrary word. 

Sometimes we fee a cloud that's dragonifh 3 

A vapour fometimes like a bear or lion. Skatep. 
Dea’conrike, adj. [dragonand like.] Fu- 

tious ; fiery, | 

He fights dragonlike, and does achieve i 

As foon as draw his fword, Shatefp. Ceriolanur. 
DRra'GoNsBLOO D.n. f. [dragonand blod.] 

So called from a falie opinion of the 

dragon's combat with the elephant. 

Dragonfolecd 1s a eefin, O nanes a> to feem t 
have been imagined an animal Production. Milh 

‘Cake draginfblood, beat it in a mortar, and par 
itin a cléth with agza vite, and frain piani coed 

ber. k =~ 
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3. Such a quantity of diftilled fpirit as is 
ufually drank at c 
Tevuld do this, and that with no rath potion, 
But with a ling'ring dram, thar thoutd not work 
Malicioufly like poifon. Sbakelp. Winter's Tale. 
Every dram of brandy, every pot of ale that you 
drink, raifeth your charaéter, Swift. 
4. Spirits; diftilled liquors. 
A fecond fee, by meeker mannera knowns 
` And modeft as the maid that fips alone ; 
From the ftrong fate of drams if thou get free, 
Another Durfy, Ward! fhal! fing in thee. Pope, 
ToD y 


RAM. v.27. [from the noun.] In low 
language, to drink drams; to drink dif- 
tilled {pirits. 

DRAMA. a. f. [paua] A poem accom- 
modated to ađtion; a poem in which the 
action is not related, but reprefented ; 
aud in which therefore fach Tales are to 
be obferved as make the reprefentation 
probable. A x ees 

Many rules of imitating nature Ariftatle drew 
from Homer, which he fitted to the drama; furnifhe 
. ing himfelfalfo with obfervations from the theatre, 


Dra’consupan. m/f. A plant. 

DRA GONTREE. x. f, A fpecies of palm. 

DRAGO'ON. 2. f [from dragen, Ger- 
man, to carry.] A kind of foldier that 
ferves indifferently éither on foot or 
horfeback. i 


Two regiments of dragoons fuffered much in the 

late action. „Tatler, 

To Draco’on. w. a. [from the noun. ], To 

perfecute by abandoning a place to the 

rage of foldiers, = 3 

In politicks I hear you ‘re ftanch, 

Dircétly bent againt the French; t 
Deny to have your free-born foe _»_ 

. Dragoon'd into a wooden fhue. ` Prior. 


To DRAIN. vw. a. [trainer, French. } 
t. To draw off gradually. 
1) Salt water, drarmed. through twenty veffels of 
earth, hath become freth. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
The fountains drain the water from the ground 
adjacent, and leave but fufficient moifture to breed 
“mofs.- Bacon. 
In times of dearth it drained much coin of the 
kingdom, to furnith us with corn from foreign 
parts. . Bacon to Villiers. 
Whillt a foreign war devoured our firengch, and 
drained our treafures, luxury and expences increafed 
at home. K Atterbury. 
The laft emperor. drained the wealth of thofe 
countries into,bis own coffers, without increafing 


when vit fldurithed under» /Efchylus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles, ` Dryden, 
Drama‘ticat, adj. [from drama.] Re- 
Drama‘rick, prefented by aion; 
not narrative, 
1 hope to make it appear, that, 


in the great dra. 


his troops agaiatt France. : Swift. matick poen of nature, is a neceflity of introducing 
2. To empty, by drawing gradually away | a God. -^ Bertleye 
what it contains. DRAMATICALLY .adv. [from dramatick.} 


Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, a 
Fill’d the capacioos deep, and form’d the main. 
Rofcommean. 
The royal babes a tawny wolf thall drain. Dryd. 
While crue! Nero only drains -= 
The morta! Spantard’s ebbing veins, 
By ftudy worn, and flack with agr, 
How dull, how thoaghclefs is his ragel Prier. 
Had the world lafted fro:n all eternity, thefe co- 
meta muft have been drained of all their fluids. 
k Cheyne. 


Reprefentatively ; by reprefentaticn: 
Ignorance and errors are feverally reprehended, 
partly dramatically, partly fimply. Dryden. 
Dea’marisr. n f. [from drama.] The 
author of dramatic compofitions, | 
The whole theatre refvunds with the praifes of 
the great dramatif, and the wonderful art and order 
of the cumpofition.* ! (| Burnet's Th, ery, 
Daank. [the preterite of drink] °° 
To DRAPE. v. n. {drap, French ; drafus, 
low Latin.) ba. k 
1. To make clnth. . p í 
It was rare to fet prices by fatutes and thisaa 
did not preferibe prices, but ftinted them not to 
excued a rate, that the cluthier might drape ac- 
cordingly as he might afford. , - d Biror, 
2. To jeer, or fatirize. [drapper, French.} 
It is ufed in this fenfe by the innovator 
Temple, whom ‘nobody has imitated, ’ 
Draver. a. /, [from drape.] ,One who 
fells cloth, ` i å 
Ifa piece of cloth in a draper's thnp be varioufly 
folded, it will appear of differing colours. Boyleon Goi, 
The draper and mercer may meafure her,” ` 


3. To make quite dry. 
"When wine is to be bottled, wath yaur bottles, 
but do not drain them. Swift's Direc. to the Butler, 
Drain. n. f. [from the verb.] Thechan- 
nel through which liquids are gradually 
drawn; a watercourfe ; a fink. 
If your drains be deep, chat you fear cartle fall- 
ing into them, cover them. Mebtiner’s Hufbandry. 
Why fhould 1 tell of ponds and drains, 
What carps we met with for our pains? Savift, 
Drake. a f [of uncertain’ etymology. 
1. The male of the duck, 
The dock fhould hide her eggs from the drake, 
who will fuck them if he finds them. 
Mortimer’s Ii ufbandry. 
Z. [from draco, dragon, Latin.] ,Afmall 
piece of artillery, à 
Two or three hots, made at them 


Dra‘very. nf [drapperic, 
t, Clothwork 


woollen manufa@ure. 


French. Jy, 


CA! a 
by a couple of | 


drak:s, mide them flagger, Clarendon. 5 
A He made thacates forthe maintenance of drapery, 
DRAM. a. f. [from drachm ; “drachma, | | and the keeping of wools within the realm. 
Latin. ] l Bacan'; Henry VIR 


nN i 
The reverend clergy fhould fetus an example, by 
„' Ontenting chemfelves with Wearing gowns, fahd 
„„ other habilimenta, of Irifh drapery, Stwift. 
2. Cloth; ftuffs ofavool. rey n” ze 
‘The Bulis and Frogs had ferved the lord Strate 
with drapery ware for many ycars., Ip’ 


1, In weight the eighth part of an ounce. ' 
The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, 
weighing feverally feven drams in the air, the ba. 
lance in the water weigheth oily four drams and 
forty-one grains, and ahateth of the weight in the 
air: two drams and nineteen 


©) 


grains: the batance, ae) p o- 
kept the fame depth in the water. +" Bacona} à Acbushnot's Hiflory of Fob Bult. 
2. A {mall quantity, in a kind of Prover-_| 3- The drefs of a picture or ftatue. 


Poets are allowed the fame liberty in their de. 
fcriptions and comparifong, 
draperies and ornaments,. _ 

Dra’rer. x. j [from drape.) Cloth 
verlet, Not in ufe. cand ‘lp 

‘Thence the them broaght into a ftate'y hall, 
Whercin were many tablet fair difpred ; 


bial ferie. i 
One loving hour 
forrow can difpentes 
worth a puund of four. 
. f : Fairy Queen 
No dram of judgment with thy force 13 join'd ; 
Thy body is of protic, and my minds Dryd, Fables, 


as painters .insth: ir 

"Pride 

3 CO- 
tə 


For many years of 
A dram of tweet is 


And 


Heeh - 


i the. trade of making cloth ; 


s 
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And ready digit with deapets feaftiva', 
Agsintt the viands thould be miniftred. 

Fairy Queen. 

Dea’sricn. adj, (das.) Powerful ; 

vigorous; eflicacious. i 

It is ufed of a medicine that works with fpced; 

as jalap, fcammory, and the ftronger purges. 

Rurincy. 

Drove 


Drave. [the preterite of drive. ] 
is more ufed. 
He drave them bey 
And their fad bounds 1. <'d deep in their own 
blood. Conley} 
The foe ruth'd furious as he pants for breath, 
And through his navel drave the pointed death. | 
h Pope's Kriad; 
Draven. m f. [corruptly written for 
draf.) Refufe; fwiil. See Drarr. 
We do not a4, that often jeft and laugh: ~ 
*Tis old, but true, till fwine cat all the craugh. 
. Shakefpeare. 
Daavourt. n. /. [from draw.] 
a. The act of drinking. 
They flung up one or their hogfheads, and 1 
drank it off at a draugkt į; which bimight well do, 
for it did not hold halt a pinte Gulliver's Travels. 


2. A quantity of liquor drank at otce. 

He had once cuntinued about nine days y“thout 
drink; and he might have continued longer, if, 
by diftempering himfelf one night with haed ttudy, 
he had not had fome inclination to take a {mall 
draught. , Boyle. 
Fill high the goblets with the {parkling flood, 
And with deep draughrs invoke our common, god. 
Dryden. 

Long draughrs of fleep his monftrous limbs en- 


Amon’s flood, 


ave; 
He reels, and failing fills the fpacions cave. 
Dryden's FE ncid. 
I have cured fome very defperate coughs by a 
draught every morning of {pring water, with a 
handful of fage boiled in it. Temples 
Every draught, to him that has quenched his 
thirit, is but a farther quenching of nature; a 
provifion for rheum and difeafes. * Scurh. 


3. Liquor drank for pleafure. 
Were it a draught fur Juno when fhe banqucts, 
I would not tane thy treafonous offer. Milton. 
Number'd ills, that lie unfeen 
In the perniclous draught; the word ob{cene, 
. Or harfh, which, onec elanc’d, muf ever fly - 
Jsrevocable, the too prompt reply. Prier. 
Delicious wines th` attending herald brought ; 
The gold gave lufre to the purple druughs. 
4 Pope's Ody ffey. 
4. The act. of. drawing or ‘pulling car- 
riages, - i 
A general cuftom of nfing ozen for all forts of 
draughs, would be perhaps tbe greate improve- 
meote * Temple. 
The moh occafian that farmers havey is tor 
draught horfes. _ Mortimera Hufbandry. 
5.. The quality of being drawn, — ~ '] 
‘The Hertford thire. wheel-plough is the bof and 
frongett for moft ufes, and of the eafieit draught. | 
Mortimer. 


6. Reprefentation by picture. 
Her pencil drew whate’er her foul defign’d, 
And oft the happy draught furpals’d the image in | 
her mind. pmu Drydens. 

7. Delineation; fketch; outline., ~ | 

A good inclination is but the firit rode draugbe 
of virtue; but the finithing frokes are from the! 
wil. x ıı South., 

I have, in a fhost draugbt, given a view of our, 
original ideas, from whence all the teft are de- 
rived. Locked 

8, A pifture drawn. 

J Whertas in other creatures we have but the trace, 
of his fotfteps, in man we have the drought of his 
hand: in hin werc united all the feattered perfec- 
tions of the creatures Souths 
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11. The aét of fhooting with the bow. 


12. Diyerfionan warg the a&t of difturb. 


13. Forces drawn off from the main 


-ber of thofe tha: might otherwife be employed. 


14. A fink; a drain, 


1g. The depth which a veffel draws, or 
Deep in her draught, and warlike In her length, 
(ie Sells 3 
of the shore, go amongfi rocks, and pafs over 


fhoals, where a veftel of any draugér would frike. 


16. [In the plural, draughts.) A kind of 


Draa’ucutTuouse. 2. f- [ draught and 


brake down the houfe of Baal, and made it a 
draughthoufe. 4 
To DRAW. v. a. pret. 
drawn. [bnagan, Saxon.] 
1. 


we “ill draw it into the tivere 


2. To pull forcibly ; to pluck. 


3: 


fore the judgment-feats ? 
4. To raife out of a deep place. 


him up out of the dungeons 


bi 


commerce; it was.only the crown hich had 
fucked too hard, and now being full, upan’ the 
head of a young king, was like 
° CJ « ià 


milk as fat asit can be generared. ~" 


6. To attraét; to cali towards itfelf.” 


. 
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9. The alt of fweeping with a'net. 


Upon the draugbr of a pond, not onc'fifh was left, 
but two pikes grown to an cacetite bignefs. Hale. 


10, The quautity of fithes taken by once 


drawing the net. u 
He taid dawn his pipe, and caft his net, which 
brought hima very great draughee  L'Effrange, 


Geffrey of Boullion, at one draught of his bow, 
fhovting againft David’s tower in Jerufalem, 
broached three fcetiefs birds called allerions.” ` 

Car-den’s Remains. 


ing the main défign; perhaps fudden 
attack. i 

I conceive the manner of your bandliog-of the 
ferbicè, by drawing fodden draughts upoa the ene- 
my, when he looketh not for you. t Sperf Ireland. 


army; a detachment, P | 
Such a draughr of forces would Ieffen the num- 


j Addifen. 


-Whatfoever entereth in at the mouth gocth into 
the belly, and is caf out into the draugér. 
Aart. XYe 17s 


finks into the water. 
With roamy decks, her guasèf mighty ftrength, 
‘ b Dryden. 
With a fmall veffel ane may keep wlthin a mite 


Ellis": Meyage. 
piay refembling chefs. 


houfe.| A houfe in which filth is depo- 
fited. -4 
And they brake down the image of Baal, and 
= 2 Kings. 
drew; part. paff. 
To pull along; nottocarry, =» ~a] 
Then shall all ‘rac! bring ropes to that city, and 
2 Sam. | 
| 
He could not drug the dagger dut of his belly. 
É udget, ik. 22. | 
The arrow is now drawn to the head.  Atrerb. | 
To bring by violence; to drageg, »¢{ 
Do not rich men opprefs you, and drew yoo be- 
Jomes, it. 6.) 
í 
Chey drew up Jeremiah with curds, and tonk 
o Jer. xxxviii. 13.4 
Drasw the water for the fiege. Narb. iii. 14. 
To fek. , a 
He hath drawn thee drys Ecclut, aiiis 7. 
There was no war, no dearth, nn ftop of trade or 


to draw lefs, 
í Bacon's Henry VIN 
Sacking and dratuing the brea@ difchargeth thel 
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We ice that falt, laid to a cut finger, healeth it 3! 
fo as it feemeth falt drawers blood, as well ai blood! 
drawweth fale. Baron. 

Majectty in an eclipfe, like the fin, draws eyes 
that would not have looked cowards it if it had 
fhined out. Suckling. 

He affected a habit different from that of the 
tisoes, fuch as men had only beheld in pictures, 
which drew the cyes of moft, and the reverence of 
many, towatés him. * a Glarcadon. 
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7. To draw as a magnet does, 
She had al) magnetic force alone, 
To draw and faften fundred parts în one. Deans.’ 
Draw out with credulous defire, and Jead 
At will the manlieft, refolutelt breaft, 
As the magnetic hardeft iron drewi. Milton, 
All eyes you draw, and'with the eyes the heart; 
Of your‘owo pomp yoorlelf thegreateftiparts Dryd. 
8. To inhale. 
Thus 1 call’d, aod ftray"d I know not whither, 
‘From where I ficft drew air, and firft beheld 
‘This happy light. Miltons Paradife Left. 
. While near the Lucrine lake, confum’d to death, 
1 dras the fultry air, and gafp for breath, 
You tafte the cooling breeze.  Addifen on Traly. 
Why drew Marfeilles’ good bifhop purer Meath, 
When nature ficken’d, and each gale was death ? 
2 Pops 
9. To take from any thing containing or 
holding. 7 
They dreto out the ftaves of the ark. 2 Cbror. 
10. To take off the fpit or broacher. 
-z se The reft 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feat, : 
Which drata and ferv'd, their hunger they appeafe, 
r K Dryden, 
11. To take from a cak. 
The wine of tife is drewn, and the mere lees 
Are left this vault to brag of.  Shakefp. Macbeth. 
12.°To pull a fword from the theath, 
+ We will our youth lead on to higher ficlds, 
And draw no (words but what are fanétified, Shat. 
s bpwill draw my fword; my band thall deftrey 
them. ” es Exodus, xv, 
He pracecded fo far in his infolence, as to draw 
out his fwerd with an intent to kill him. Dryden. 
In all your wars good fortune blew before you, 
Till in my fatal caufe your word was drawa; 
The weight of my misfortunes dragg'd you down, 
x s Dryden 
13. To let out any liquid. 
Some blood drawa on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. Shakefp. King Lear. 
J opencd the tumour by the point of a lancet, 
without drawing one drop of blood. Wifem. Surg. 
14. To take bread out of the oven. 
The joiner puts buards into ovens after the batch 
is drawa, Mortimer's Hufoandrye 
15.. To anclofe or flide back curtains. 
Ga, draw afide the curtains, and difevver 
The fev'ral cafkets to this noble prince. Shakefp. 
Alarm'd, and with prefaging heart he came, 
And drew the curtains, and rapds‘d the dame. Dry. 
Shouts, cries, and groans fré pierce my cars, 
a A aod then 
A flah of lightning drarus the guilty feene, 
And shows new arms and wounds, and dying mene 
Diydets 
16. To €lofe or fpread curtains, ` 
Philociea intreated Pamela to open her gricf; 
who, drawing the curtain, that the candle might not 
complain of her bluthing, was ready to fpeak. Side 
17. To extrad. 
Herbs draw a weak juice, and have a foft ftalk. 
i A fhm Si Batons 
a Spirits, by diftillations, may be drawn out of 
vegetable juices, which ‘hall flame and fume of 
themfelves. Cheyne. 
18. To procure as an agent caufe, 
When he finds the hardship of flavery outweigh 
the value of life, ‘tis in his power, by refitting his 
matter, to draw on himfclf death. Leche. 
19. Fo produce, or bring, as an eficient 
cavfe. ' 
t" When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God's curfe, by fin, 
This was a charge thar all his heirs did bind, 
And all his offspring grew corrupt therein. Sir Y. Da. 
Religion will requite all the honour we can doit, 
by the btcfings it will draw down upon as. Tiller. 
Our voluntary actions are the precedent caufes of 
good and evil, which they draty after tbem, and 
bring upon us. Locks 
What 
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What would a man value land ready cultivated, 
and well flocked, where he had no hopes of com- 
merce with other parts of the world, to draw mo- 
ney to him by the fale of the product ? Lockes 

Thofe elucidations havegiven rife or inereafe to 
his doubts, and drano 
feripture. . Locke. 

His {word ne’er fell but on the ply head 5 
Opprefiion, tyranny, and pow’r ufurp’d, 
ea all the ae of hisarm upon ‘em. Addif. 


zo. To convey fecretly or gradually. 
The liers in wait draw themtelves along. 
Judg. xxe 37. 
In procefs of time, and'as their people increafed, 
they drew themfelves more wefterly towards the 
Red Sea. Raleigh. 
21. To protract; to lengthen; to fpin. 
How much her grace is alter’d onthe fudden ! 
“How long her face ls drawn! how pale fhe looks, 
And ofan earthly cold! Shatefpeare's Henry VII. 
Hear himfel! repine 
At Fate's unequa! laws ; and at the clue 
Which mer~ {s in length the midmoft fitter drew. 
Dryden's Fuvenal. 
If we all mect.agzin with more delight, 
Then draw my fife in length; let me fuftain, 
In hopes of hisembrace, the worft of pain. Dr. En. 
In tome fimilies, men draw their comparifons 
into minute particulars of no importance. 
Felton on tke Clafficks. 
22. Toutter lingeringly. 
The brand, amid the faming fuel thrown, 
Or drew, or feem:’d to draw, a dying groan. 
Dryden's Fables. 


23. To derive; to have from fome origi- 


nal caufe or donor. 
Shall freeborn men, in humble awe, 
Subinit to fervile thames 
Who from confent and cuftom draw 
The fame right to be rul’d by law, 
Which kings pretend to reign? Dryden. 
Several wita entered into commerce with the 
Egyptians, and from them drew the rudimenta nf 
fciencess ; Temple. 
24. To deduce as from poftulates. 
From theevents and revolutiuns of thefe govern- 
menis, are drawn the ufual intirudtions of princes 
and ftatefmen. Temple. 
25. Toimply; to produce as aconfequen- 
-tial inference. 
What thewa the force af the inference but a 
view of all the intermediate ideas that draw in the 
* conclufton, or propofitiun inferred ? Locke. 
26. To allures to entice. . 
+ PRN raife fuch artificial fprighrs, 
As by the Rrength of their illufion 
Sha'l draw him ontohisconfufton. Slak. Mach. 
We have drawn them from the city. Jof. viii. 6. 
Draw me not away with the wicked. 
Pfalm xxviii. 3. 
Having the art, by empty promifes’and threars, 
to drato others to his purpofe. Hayward. 
The Spaniards, that von in the town, had fo 
good memories of their lofies in their former fal- 
lies, as the confidence of an army, which came 
for their deliveranca, could not draco them forth 
again. Bacon's War witb Spain. 


27. To Icad as a motive. 
Your way is thorter ; 
My purpofesdodracume much about.  Sbakzfpe 
/ineas wond'ring food, then afk’d the caufe 
Which to the tream the crowding people draws. 
Dryden. 
28. To perfuade to follow. 
1 drew this ga! ant head of war, 
And call'd thefe fiery {pirits from the world 


To outlook conquett. Sbakefpeare. 
The poet 
Did feign that Orphess drew trees, ftones, and 


floods 5 
Since nought fo Mockith, hard, and full of rage, 
But mufick, for thecme, doth change hoynatuie, 
Sbetelpeure, 


curity upon places of 
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29. To induce; to perfuade. 

The Englifh lords did ally themfelves with the 
Irith, and drew them in to dwell a:nong them, and 
gave their children to be fottered by them. Davies. 

Their beauty or unbecomingnefs are of more 
furce to draw or deter their imitation than dif- 
courfes, Locke. 

30. To win; to gain: a metaphor from 
gaming. 

This feems a fair deferving, and muft draw me 
That which my father lofes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

31. To receive; to take up: as, to draw 
money from the funds. 

For thy three thoufand ducats here is fix. 
—Ifevery ducat in fix thoufand ducata 
Were in fix parts, and every part a ducat, 
would not draw them, Fywould have my bond, Sba. 

32. To extort ; to force. 
So fad an objeét, md fo well exprefs'd, 
Drew fighs and groans from the griev'd hero's 
breaft. Dryden. 
Can you e'er forget 
The fond embraces, and repeated bleffings, 
Which you drew from him in your laft farewel? 
Addifen. 
33- To wreft ; to diftort. 

I with that both you and others would ceafe 
from drawing the fcriptures to your fantafiés and 
affections. _Whitgifte. 

34- To compofe ; to form in writing : ufed 
of formulary or juridical writings. 

In the mean time 1 will draw a bill of proper- 
ties, fuch as our play wants. Shakefpeare. 

Clerk, drarv a deed of gift. 


of a pleader, who can find the moft planfible to- 
picks. Swift. 


Shall Ward drow contracts with a ftatefman’s 


fill ? Pope. 
35- To withdraw from judicial notice. 
Go, wath thy face, 
thou muft not be in this humour with me. 
36. To evifcerate ; to embowel. 
In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe, 


Shak. 


And from your eels their fiimy tubftance wipe. King. 


37. To convey a criminal to execution on 
a fledge. 

38. To Draw in. To apply to any pur- 
pofe by diftortion or violence. 

A difpute, where every Ittle ftraw is laid hold 
on, and every thing that can bot be dracon in any 
way, to give colour to the argument, is advanced 
with oflentation. Locke. 


39. To reprefent by picture, or in fancy. 
1 do arm myfelf 
To welcome the condition of rhe time ; 
Which cannot look more bideoufly nn me, 
Than I havedrazunitin my fantafy. Shak. H. IV. 
With his other hand, thus o'er his brow, 
He fal!s to fuch perufal-of my face, * 
As he would draw it. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Draw the whole world expecting who thould 
reign, 
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After thiscombat, o'er the corquer’d main. Waller. 


From the futt affaults-uf love ` 
Poets and painters never are fecure ; 
Can I, untouch’d, the fair one`s paffions move, 
Or thon dragu beauty, and not feelits pow'r? Prior. 


o. To form a reprefentative image. 

The emperor one day tonk Up a pencil which fell 
from the hand of Titian, who- was then drawing 
his pi€ture ; and, upon the compliment’ which Tie 
tian made himon that occafion, he faid, Titian de. 
ferves to be ferved by Cæfar. Dryden. 


41. To Draw in, To contract; .to pull 
back. 
Now, fporting mule, draw inthe flowing reins ; 
Leavethe clear freama awhile fur funny plains. Gay. 
42. To Draw'in. Vo inveigle; to entice. 
Have they invented tonea to win 
The women, and miake them. drawix 
3 


Shake/peare. 
The report is not unartfully drawn, in the fpirit 


and draw thy action: comr, 


DRA 


The men, as Indians with a female 

Tame elephant inveigle the male?  Hudibraa. 

It was the proftitute faith of faithlefs mifcreants 
that drew them in, and deceived them. Souths 

43. To Drawof. .To extract by diftilla- 
tion. 

Authors, who have thus drawn off the fpirits of 
their thoughts, thould lie Rill for fome time, till 
their minds have gathered freth ftrength, and by 
reading, reflection, and converfation, laid in a new 
ftock of clegancies, fentiments, aad images of na- 
ture. Addifer’s Freebolder. 

44. To drain out by a vent. 

Stop your veflel, ard have a little vent-hole 
flopped with a fpill, which never allow to be pulled 
out till you draw ofa great quantity. Mort. tufb. 

45. ToDraw of. To withdraw ; to ab- 
ftrad. 

It draws men’s minds of from the bitternefs of 
party. Addifon. > 

46. To Draw on, Tooccafion; to invite. 

Under colour of war, which cither his negligence 
draws on, or his practices procured, he levied 2 
fublidy. . Hayward. 

47. To Drawen. To caufe 3 to bring by 
degrees, z 

The examination of the fubtile matter would 
drazu on the confideration of the nice controver- 
fies that perplex philofophers. Boyle on Fluids. 

48. To Draw over. To raife ina Mill. 

I took re€tified vil of vitriol, and by degrees 
mixed with ‘it effential oil of wormwoad, drawn 
over with water in a limbeck. Boyle on Colours. 

49. To Draw over. To perfuade to re- 
volt; to induce to change a party. 

Some might be brought into his interefts by 
money, cthers draton caxr by fear. Add. onthe War. 

One of differing fentiments would have draton 
Lather over to his party, Atterbury. 

50. 7a Draw cut. To protra&; to lengthen. 
He muft not only die the death, 
Bat thy unkindnefs thall his death draco our 
‘To ling’ring fufferance. Shak. Meaf. for Meafure. 


51. To Draw ont. To beat out, as is done 
to hot iron. : 
Batter a piece of iron out, or, as workmen call ity 
dranu it out, till it comes to its breadth, Bloxin. 
Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage and 
planting into two books, which Hefiud has dif- 
patched in half a one. Addifon, 
52. To Draw out. To extra; to pump 
out by infinuation. | 3 j 
Philoctea found her, and, to drato cur more, 
faid fhe, I bave often wondered how fuch excel- 
lencies contd bes ° , Sidney. 
53. Te Draw ont., To induce by motive. 7 
Whereas it is concluded, that the retaining di- 
verfe things in the church of England, which other 
reformed churches have caft ont, muft needs ‘argue 
that we do not well, unlefs we can thew that they 
have done ill: What needed this ween to draw oaei 
from us an accufation of forelgnehurches? Hockir, 
54. To Draw out, To call to ation; to’ 
detach for fervice ; to range, 
Draw ovr a file, pick man by man, 
Such who dare die, and dear will fell their death, 
Dryden.. 
Next of his men and ftiips he makes review,. 
Draw out the beftand ableit of theerew. Di, En, 
55. To range in battle.. 

‘Let him defire hia fuperior officer, that, the next- 
time he is drazen out, the challenger may be pofted . 
near him. Collier. 

56. To Draw xp. To form in order of ' 
battle. 
So Mulcy-Zeydan found us 
Drawn up in battle, to receive the charge. Dryden. 
57- To Draw up. To form in writing ; to 
compofe in a formulary manner. 
‘To make a fketch, or a more perfect model of 
a piç- 


DRA 
a picture, is, in the language of posts, to draw-up 
the feenery of a play. ryder. 

A paper may be draton wp, and figned by two or 
three hundred principal gentlemen. Swift. 

Jo Draw. van ` l : 
1. To perform the office of a beaĵ of 
draught. i 

An heifer which hath not been wrought with, 
andwhich hathinatdrawnin the yoke. Deut. xxi. 3. 

Think every bearded fellow, that °s but yok"d, 
May draw with you. Shakefpeare’s Otbello. 

2. To aé&t as a weight. , 
They fhould keep a watch upon the particular 
bias in their minds, thatit may nat drato too much. 
Addifon’s Speftater. 
3. To contraét; to frink, 
. J have not yet found certainly, that the water 
ixfelf, by mixture of athes, or duft, will fhrink or 
dranu into keis room. Lacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
4. To advance; to move; to make pro- 
greffion any way. 

Yoo were, Jupiter, a fwan, for the love of Le- 
da: Oh, omnipotent love! how near che gad drew 
to the compiexion of a goofe. Shukefpeare. 

Draw ye near hither all the chief of the people. 

r Sai. 

He ended; and th’ archangel foon drew nigh, 
Not in his fhape celeftial, but as man - 

Clad ro meet man. Milton’: Paradife Loft. 

They returned to the camp where the king was, 
and the Scots drege a little back to a more conve- 
nient poft for their refidence. Clarenden. 

Ambitious metcors! how willing they are to fet 
themfelves upon the wing, taking every occafion 
of drawing upward to the fun. Dryd. Don Sebafi. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draco, 
Whom from the fhore the furly boatman faw, 
Obferv'd thcir paffage through the thady wood, 
And mark'd their near approaches to the flood. Dry. 

And now I faint with grief; my fate drasos nigh, 
Inall the pride of blooming youth Idie. Add. Ovid. 

5- To draw together; to be collected; to 
come together. 

They muker there, and round the centre fwarm, 
Aaddraw together ina globofe form. Blackmore. 

6. To draw a fword. 
For his fake 
‘Did I expnfe myfelf, pure; for his love 
Drew to defend him, when he was befet. Sbakefp. 
7. Vo pradiife the art of delineation. 
So,miuch infight into perfpedtive, and fkill in 
drawing, as will enable him to reprefent tolerably 
i z i ld be got. Locke. 
on paper any thing he fees, thou E 
8. To take a card out of the pack; to 
take a lot, 
r He has drawn a black, and fmiles. Dryden. 
~ g. To make a fore run by attraction. 
10. Yo Draw of. To retire; to retreat. 

When the engagement proves unluckly, the way 
is to draw off by degrees, and not to come to an 
open rupture. Cellier. 

11. To Drawon. To advance; to approach. 

The fatal day drawson, when! muft tall. Dryd. 

12, Zo Draw up. ‘To form troops into 
regular order. 

The lord Bernard, with the king's troops, feeing 
there was no enemy left on that fide, drew up ina 
large field oppofite to the bridge. Clarendon. 

13. To Draw retains, through all its va- 
rieties of ufe, fome fhade of its original 
meaning, to pull. It expreffes an action, 
gradual or continuous, and leifurely. 

Thus ait ied a {word by blows, but we 

draw it by a continued line. We pour 
Jiquor quick, but we draw it in a con- 
tinued itream. We force compliance by 
.threats, bat we draw it by gradual pre- 
valence. We write a letter with what- 
ever hafte, but we draw a bill with flow 


fcrupuloiity. 


DREA. ` 


Draw. x. S. [from the verb.] 
1. The a& of drawing. 
2. The lot or chance drawn. 
Dea’waack. n. fe [draw and back.] Mo- 
ney paid back for ready payment, or 
any other reafon. $ 
in poundage and drawbacks I lofe half my reot; 

Whatever they give me, I muft be content. Swift. 
DRA'WBRIDGE. #. f [draw and bridge.) 
| A bridge made to be lifted up, to hin- 
` der or admit communication at pleafure. 

Half the buildings were raifed on the continent, 
and the other halt on an ifland, continued toge- 
ther by adrawbridge. Carezo's Survey of Cornwall. 

Drawer. 2. f. [from druaw.] 

1. One employed in procuring water from 
the wel). ES ` ! 

! From the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer 
of thy water. Deut. xxixe rs. 

2. One whofe bufinefs is to draw liquors 
from the cafk. 

Stand in fame bye room, while T gueftion my 
puny drawer to what end he gave me the fugar. 

? Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Let the drawirs be ready with wine and freh 

giafles ; 

Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues 

muft be ried. Ben Fonfen's Tavern clcad. 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all wajers, 
and makes the dranurs abroad, and his foutmen 
at hame, know he is not to be provoked, Tarter. 

3. That which has the power of attraction. 

Love is a tlame, and therefore we fay beauty is 
attractive, becaufe phyficians obferve that fire is a 
great drawer. _ , Swift. 

4. A box in a cafe, out of which it is 
drawn at pleafure. 

There may be other and different intelligent 
beings, of whofe faculties he has as little know- 
ledge, or apprehenfion, as a worm, fhut up in one 
drawer of a cabinet, hath of the fenfes or under- 
Standing of a man. F Lockes 

We will fuppofe the China difhes taken off, 
and a drawer of medals fupplying their room. 

r Addifon on Medals, 
5. [In the plural.] ‘The ‘lower part of a 
man’s drefs. ' 

The Maltefe harden the bodies of their chil- 
dren, by making them go ftark naked, without 
fhirt or drawers, till they are ten years old. Locke. 

Drawine. n.f. [from draw.] Delinea- 
tion; reprefentatton. 

They random drawings from your theets fhall take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make. Pope. 

Dra’wincroom. m. f. [from draw and 
room. | 

1. The room in which company affumbles 
at court. 

What you heard of the words fpoken of you 


princes are generally as ill related as the fayings of 

wits. Pope. 
2. The company affembled there. ' 
Drawn. [participle from draw.] 

An army was drawn together of near fix thou- 
fand horfe. Clarendon. 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian how, 

With vigour drawn, muft put the fhaft below. 
Dryden's Fables. 
t. Equal; where each party males his own 
ftake. 

If we make a drawn game of it, or procure 
but moderate advantages, every Britith heart muft 
tremble, » Addifon. 

2. With a fword drawn. 
What, art thou drawn among thofe heartlefs 
hinds? Shakefpeare. 
3. Open; put afide, or unclofed. 

A curtain drawn prefented to our view 

A town befieg’d. Dryden's Tyrannic Love, 


a « 


(j 


in the draqvingroom was not true: the fayings of f— 


‘ DIRMEJ 
4. Evifcerated. 

There is no more faith in thee than in a stoned 
prune; no more truth in thee than in a draws 
fox. Shake/peare. 

5. Induced as from fome motive. 

The {rith will better be drawn to the Englith, 
than the Englith to the Irifh government. 

Spenfer on Irelard. 

As this friendfhip was drawn together by fear 
on both fides, fo it was not like to be more durable 
than was the fear. Hayward, 

Dra‘wwe tu. 2. f. [draw and om] A 
deep well; a well out of which water is 
drawn by a Jong cord. 

The firit conceit, tending’ to a watch, was a 
drawell: the people of old were wont only to 
let down a pitcher with a handeord, for as much; 
water as they could eafily pull up. Grew. 

To Drawt. v. x. [from draw.] To utter 
any thing in a flow, driveling way. 

Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tone 
Through the long heavy page draw/ on. Pope. 

DRAY. n. f. [onaz, Sax.] The 
DRA’YCART. § car on which beer is 
carried. i 

Let him be brought into the field of eleétion 
upon his draycarr, and I will meet him there in a 
triumphant chariot, Addifon. 

When drays bound high, then never crof. behind, 
Where bubbling yeft is blown by gufts-of wind. 

Gay. 
Dra'yHorse. x. fi [dray and borfe.) A 
horfe which draws a dray, 

This cruch is illuftrated iby a difcourfe on the, 
nature of the e:phant and the drayhorfe. Tatler. 

Dra’yman, n. f. [dray and man.} One 
| that attends a dray or cart. 

A brace of draymen bid Gad fpeed him well, 
And had the tribute of his fupple knee. Shake/p. 

Have not coblers, draymex,; and mechanicks 
governed as well as preached? Nay, have not they 
by preaching come to govern? South. 

Dra’veroucn. a. fe [dray and plough.] 
A plough of a particular kind. 
The drayplough isthe beft plough in winter fnr 
miry clays, Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Dra‘zer. x. J. [perhaps corrupted from 
droffél, the fcum or drofs’ of human na-- 
ture; or from drofleff?, French, a whoré.} 
A low, mean, worthlefs wretch. 
As the devil ufes witches, 

To be their cully for a fpace, 

That, when the time *s expir'd, the drazels 

For ever may became his vaffals. Hudibras. 

DREAD. a. f. [opabd, Saxon.] 
1. Fear; terrour; affright; horrour ei- 
ther felt or impreffed. 

Think’ thou that duty shall have dread to 


fpeak, - 
When pow’r to flatt'ry bows? To plainne’ hono 
Ts bound, when majefty to folly falls. ‘ 


Shakefpeare’s King Lear. - 
Let not thy dread make me afraid. Fob. 
Was ever any wicked man free from the ftings 
of a guilty confeience, from the fecret dread of 
divine difpleafure, and of the vengeance of another 
world? Tilletfor, 
If our fears can be awakened with the dread of 


evil, he has armed his laws with the terrour of 


eternal mifery. 
2. Habitual fear; awe, 
The fear of you, and the dread of you, thall 
be upon every breaft of the earth. Gen, ix. 2. 
3- The perfon or thing feared; the caufe 
of fear. 
Let him be your dread. Taiab. 
To thee, of all our good the faered foring; 
To thee, our deareft dread; to thee, our fofter 
king. - Pris. 
Drean. adj. [oped, Saxon.] 
1. Terrible; frightful. 


Rogers. 


That 
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3- A mope; a man loft in wild imagina- 
tion; a reveur. y 
The man of fenfe his meat devonrs, 
But only fmells the peel and flow’rs; 
And he muft be an idle dreamer, 
Who leaves the picand gnaws the ftreamer, Prior, A 
4. A fluggard: an idler. 
Dare’amcess, adj. [from dream.] Without - 
dreams. 
‘The favages of Mount Atlas, in Barbary, were 
reported to be both nan:zelefs and dreamlefe. 
Camden's Remains. 
Drear.nx.f. Dread; terrour, 
The ill-fac’d owl, death’s dreadful meflenger ; 
The hoarfe night raven, trump of doleful drgar. 
Spenfer. 
Drear. adj. [oneoruz, Saxon, dreary. J 
Mournful; difmal; forrowful, 
Tn urns and altars round, 
A drear and’ dying found 
Affrights the Hamens at their fervice quaint, 
Tilton, 
Derearingan, x. f. [from areary.| Hor- 
rour; difinalnels: a word now no long- 
er in nfe, 
That fhortly from the thape of womanhed, 
Sach as the was when Pallas the attempted, 
She grew to hideaus thape of drearibead, 
Pined with grief of foliy sate repented.  Spenfer, 
DRE'ARIMENT, æ, f. [from dreary.) 
1. Sorrow; difmalnefs; melancholy, 
I teach the woods and waters to lament Š 
Your doleful drcariments Spenfo’s Epitbalaminm, 
z. Horrour; dread; terrour. This word 
is now obfolete. 
Almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 7 
To wreak the guilt of mortal fins is bent; ' 
Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly 


more ingenuity than truth, from dye 
tu Cie, the comedy of life; dreams being, 
as plays are, a reprefentation of fome- 
thing which does not ‘really happen. 
This conceit Junius has enlarged by 
quoting an epigram: 

Larry mas ô BO x) walynor ý pads wdi- 


That e’er this tongue of miñe, 
That laid the fentence of dread banithment 
Oñ yond’ proud man, thould take-it off again 
With werds of footh!  Shakefpeare's Rickard 11 
Ir cannot be, but hiran murther'd him: 
So fhould a murtherer look, fo dread, fo grim. 
Shakefprare. 
‘To be expos’d againft the warring winds; 
To ftand againft the deep dread bolted thunder. 
Shakefpesre. 
Terrour feiz’d the rebel hoft, 
When, caming towards them, fo dread they faw 
THe bettom of the mountains upward turn’d. Aidt. 
. Awful; venerable in the higheft degree, 
‘Thou, attended glorioufly from heav'n, 
Shalt in the fky appear, and trom thee fend 
The fummoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton’ Paradife Left. 
From this defcent 
Celeftial virtues rifing, will appear 
More glosious and more dread than from no fall. 
Milton. 
This feems to be the meaning of that 
controverted phrafe, dread majejly. Some 
of the old atts of parliament are faid 
in the preface to be metuendiffimi regis, 
our dread fovereign’s. 
To Drean. v. a. [from the nown.) To 
fear in an exceflive degree. 

You may defpife that which terrifies others, 
and which yet all, even thofe who moft dread it, 
muft in a little time encounter. Wake, 

To Dreav. v. n, Tobe in fear, 

a Dresd vot, neither be afraid of them. Deut. i. 8. 

Dar’aver. n. f: [from dread.) One that 
lives in fear. 

I have fufpended much of my pity towards the 
great dreaders of popery. Swift. 

Dreavrut. adj. (dread and full.) 
1. Terrible ; frightful ; formidable. 
The rigid interdi€tion which refounds 
Vet dreadful in mine ear. Milton. 
The ftiil night, 
Accompanied with damps and dreadful gloom. 
Milton. 


Ebr, K 
Th emed peradtic, i Qies Tas Bduves. 
j Antiol,] 
1. A phantafm of fleep; the thoughts of 
a fleeping man, 
We eat our meat in fear, and feep 
In the affliction of thofe terrible dreams 
That hake us nightly. Shakefseare’s Macbeth, 
In dreams they fearful precipices cread ; 
Or, thipwreck*d, labour to fome diant fhore. 
Dryden. 
Glorious dreams ftand ready to reftore 
The pleafing fhapes of all you faw before. Dryden. 
z. An idle fancy; a wild conceit 3 8 
groundlefs fufpicion. 
Let him keep 
A hund-ced knights; yes, that on ev'ry dream, 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, difiike, 
He may ecoguard his dotage, Shatep. EK. Lear. 
To Dream. v. m. preter. dreamed, or 
dreamt. [from the noun. ] 
1. To have the reprefentation of fome- 
thing in fleep. 

Dreaming is the having of ideas, whilft the 
outward fenfes are ftopped, not fuggefted by any 
external objects, or known oceafion, nor under 
the rale or conduét of the underftanding. Locke. 

I dreamed that 1 was conveyed into a wide and 
boundiefs plain. Tatler. 

2. It has of before the noun. 

T have long dream'd of fuch a kind of man, 

But, being awake, I do defpife my dream, Shak. 
I have nightly finee 

Dreamt of encounters "twixt thyfelf and me: 

Ve have been down together in my fleep, 

Unbuckling helms, fifting each other's throat, 

And wak'd hal? dead with nothing. Shak, Corial. 


feud, 
Inroli’d in flames and fmouldring drearime”?t, 
Friry Queena 
DRE’ARY. adj. [dneomz, Saxon. ]. 
1. Sorrowful; dillrefsful. 
@ The meffenger of death, the ghaftly owl, 
With dreary thrieks did alfo yell; 


Thy love, ftill zrm`d with fate, 
And hungry wolves continually did howl . 


Is dreadful as thy hate. Granville. | 3- To think; to imagine, 
Sem Ay fall? Pere calle, Thee boys know little they are fons to th’ king, At her abhorred face, fo horrid and fo fou}, 
i ? Nor Cymbeline dreams that they arealive. Shak. Fairy Queer. 


How dreadful is this place ! CGenefis. 

DrE'ADFULNESS. a. f. [from dreadful.) 
Terriblenefs ; frightfulne(s. 

Ik may juftly ferve for matter of extreme ter- 
rour to the wicked, whether they regard the dread- 
Sulnefs of the day in which they thall be tried, or 
the quality of the judge by whom they are tò be 
tried. Hatewill on Providence. 

Der’avruity. adv, [ from dreadful, ] 

Terribly ; frightfally. 

Not fharp revenge, nor hell itfelf, can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 

Which day and night doth dreadfully acenfe, 
Condemns ithe wretch, and ftill the charge renews, 
Dryden, 

Dee’aptess. adj. [from dread.) Fear- 
lels; unaffrighted ; intrepid ; unthaken; 
undaunted ; free from terrour. 

Dreadlefs, faid he, that fhail 1 funn declare; 

It was compiain’d, rhat thou hadit done greas tort 
Unto an aged woman. Fairy Queen, 

All night the dread/eft angel, unpurfued, 
Through teav’n's wide champagn held his way, 

E Milten. 

Drr'anLeEssNeSS. m f. [from dreadlefs.] 
Fearleffnefs; intrepidity ; undaunted- 
nels. : 

Zeimane, to whom danger then was a czufe of 
dreadl fiefs, all the compofition of her elements 
being uothing but fiery, wich fwiftnefi of delire 
crofiel him, Sidney, 

DREAM. n. J. [droom, Dutch. This 
word is derived by Meric Cafaubon, with 


Vor. I. 


z. Gloomy; difmal; horrid, : 

por) they went through dreary fhades, that 

le 
Along the vaft dominions of the dead, Dryden. 
Towns, forefts, herés, and men promifcucug 
drown'd, 
With one great death deform the.dreary ground, `- 
Prier, 

3. This word is fcarcely ufed but in poe- 
tical diction. 

DREDGE. ». J- {To dreteh, in Chaucer, 
is to delay; perhaps a net fo often 
ftopped may be called from this.] A 
kind of net, 

For oyfters they have a peculiar dredge; a 
thick, ftrong net, faftened to three Spills of iron, 
and drawn at the boat's itera, gatheriag whatlo~ 
ever it meeteth lying in the bottom, Carew 

To DrEnGe. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
gather with a dredge. 

The oyfters dredged in the Lyne find a welcome 
acceptance. > Carerù, 

Dee’ncer. n. f. [from dredge.) One who 
fihes with a dredge. 

Dare‘catness. n, f. [from dreggy.] Fal- 
nefs of dregs or lees ; foulnefs; muddi- 
nefs ; feculence. i 

Dre’carsn, adj. [from dregs,] Foul with 
lees; feculent, i 

To give a ftrong tafte to this dreggijb liquor, 
they Aing im an ineredibie deal of broom or hops, 

"4E whereby 


He never dreamed of the deluge, nor thought 
that firft orb more than a tranfient crut, 
Burnet’s Theory, 
He little dreamd how nigh he was to care, 
Till treach`rons fortune caught him in the fnare, 


Dryden. 
4. To think idly. 
They dream on in a conftant courfe of reading, 
but mnt digefting. . Locke, 
I began to drecm of nothing lefs than the im- 
mortality of my work, Smith. 
5- To be fluggifh ; to idle. ’ 
Why does Anthony dream out his hours, 
And tempts not fortune for a noble day? Dryden. 


To Dream. u.a. To feein a dream, 
The Macedon, by Jove's decree, 
Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy. Dryd. 
at length in Seep their bodies they compofe, 
And dream: the future fight, and early rofe. Dryd. 


Dre’amer. z. /- [from ng! á 
t. One who has dreams ; one who has fan- 
cies in his fleep. 
The vifion faid, aod vanifh’d from his fight; 
The dreamer wiken’d in a mortal fright. Dryden. 
Tf our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glow- 
ing heat of a glafs furnace be barely a wandecing 
imagination in a drowfy man’s fancy, by putting 
his head into it, he may perliaps be wakened into 
a certainty. Locke. 
2, An idle fanciful man; a viftonary. 
Sometime he engers me 
With telling of the maldwarp and the ant, t 
OF dreamer Merlio, znd his prophecies. Shaksp- 


DRE . á 


wherehy fmall beer is tendered equal in mifchief 
to flroog. Harucy on Confumpticns. 
Dre’acy. adj. [from dregs.} Containing 
dregs; confifting of dregs; muddy ; 
feculent. 
Thefe num‘rous veins, fuch is the curious frame, 
Receive the pure infinuating ftream ; 
. Bus no corrupt or dregpy parts admit, 
To form the blood or feed the limbs unfit. 
ae Blackmore. 
Ripe grapes being moderately preffed, their juice 
„ may, without much dreggy matter, be {queezed 
out. A Boyle 
DREGS. x. f [onereen, Saxon ; dreggi- 
an, \flandick.] 
1. The fediment of liquors; the lees; the 
rounds ; the feculence. 
Fain would we make him author of the wine, 
If for the dregs we could fome other blame. Daviese 
They often tread deitruction’s horrid path, 
And drink the dregs of the revenger’s wiath. Sandys. 
We from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the firt fprightly running could not give. 
Dryden. 
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A drench of wine has with faccefs been us’d, 
And through a horn the gen’rous juice infus’d. 
Dryden. 
3. Phyfick that muft be given by violence. 
Their counfels are more like a drench that muft 
be poured down, than a draught which muĝ be 
leifarely drank if I liked ite King Charles. 
4. A channel of water. 
Deencuer. n f. [from dreach.] 
t. One that dips or fteeps any thing. 
2. One that ‘gives phyfick by force. Dia, 
Drent. participle. Probably corrupted 
from drenched, to make a proverbial 
rhyme to brent, or burnt. 
What flames, quoth he, when I the prefent fee 
In danger rather to be deat than brent? Fairy Q, 
To DRESS. w. a. [drefir, French.] 
t. To clothe; to invett with clothes. 
The firk requeft 
He made, was, like his brothers to be dreld; 
And, as his birth requir’d, above the reft. Dryd. 
z. To clothe pompoufly or elegantly. It 
is nfed with up and out to enforce it. 
Look upon pleafures not upon that fide that is 
next the fun, or where they look heauteoufly 5 
that is, as they come towards you to be enjoyed 5 
for then they paint and fmile, and drefs themfelves 
up in tinfel, and glafs gems, and counterfeit ima- 
gery: Taylor. 
Few admir'd the native red and white, 
Till poets drefs'd them up to charm the fight. 
Dryden. 
Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels, when dreffed out, 
the value of three hundred twenty-two thoufand 
nine hundred and fixteen pounds thirteen thillings 
and four-pence. „ Arbuthnot. 
3. To adorn; to deck ; to cmbellith; to 
furnifh. 
Where was a fine room in the middle of the 
houfe, handfomely dreféd up, for the commiffion- 
i Clarendon. 
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Such run on poets Mn 4 raging vein, 
* Ev'n to the dregs and Tqueezings of the brain. 
Pope 
2. Any thing by which punty is corrupted. 
The king by this journey purged a little the 
dregs and leavea of the northern people, that 
were before in ao good affcétions towards him. 
ei Bacon. 


P 


3. Drofs; fweepings ; refufe. 
Heav'n’s favourite thou, for better fates defign’d 
o Than we, the dregs and rubbish of mankind. Dryd. 
What diffidence we muft be under whether 
God will regard our facrifice, when we have no- 
thing to offer him but the dregs and refnfe of life, 
the days of leathing and fatiety, and the years in 
which we have no pleafure. Rogers. 


To DreEin. v. 2. [See Drain.] Toemp- 


ty. The fame with drain: {pelt differ- | ers to fit in. 

ently perhaps by chance. Skill is ufed in dreffing up power with all che 
She is the rice of her lady’s feerets: “tis but fplendour abfolutenefs can add to ite Locke. 

fetting her mill a going, and I ean drein her of The mind Jofes its natural relifh of real truth, 

aan alls Congreve and is reconciled infenfibly to any thing that can 


be dreffed up into any faint appearance of it. Locke. 
4. To cover a wound with medicaments. 
In time of my ficknefs another chirurgeon areffed 
her. Wiferiar. 
5. To curry ; to rub; a term of the ftable. 
Our infirmities are fo many, that we avs forced 
to drefs and tend horfes and afles, that they may 
help our needs. Tayler. 
Three hundred horfes, in high ftables fed, 
Stood ready, fhining all, and fmoochly drefs'd. 
= Dryden's Æncid, 
6. To break or teach a horfe: a term of 
horfemanthip. 


“Tis drein'd and emptied of its potfon now; 
A cordial draught. Southern. 
F, DRENCH. v. a. [onencan, Saxon. ] 
1. To wath; to foak; to fteep. 
Our garments being as they were drenched in 
the fea, hold notwithitanding their frethnefs and 
= glofies. Shakefpeare, 
+” To-day deep thoughts learn with me to drench 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws. Mitten. 
Now dam the ditches, and the floods reftrain ; 
Their moifture has already drencb’d the plain. 
n Dryden. 
2. To faturate with drink or moifture : in 


an ill fenfe. 
In (winith fleep 
Their drencked natures lic, as in a death. 
H Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Too oft, alas! has mutual hatred drench'd 
$ Our fwords in native blood. Pbilips. 
3. -To phyfick by violence. 


A fteed 
Well mouth’d well manag’d, which himfelf did 
drefss 
His aid in war; his ornament in peace. * Dryden. 
7. To rectify; to adjuit. 
Adam! well may we labour @ill to drefs 
This garden; Rill to tend plant, herb, and flow’r. 
Milton. 


1f any of your cattle are infeed, fpeedily let 3 mA 
both fick and wall blood, and drench thet. 7 Well muft the groond be digg'd, and better 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. drefs'd, 


New foil to make, and meliorate the reft, 
8. To prepare for any purpofe. 
In Orkney they drefi their leather with roots of 
tormentil, inftead of bark. Afartimer’s Hufhandry. 
g. ‘To trim; to fit any thing for ready ite. 
When he dreférb the lamps he shall burn in- 
cenft. Exod. xxx. 
When you dreft your young hops, cut away roots 
or {prigs. : Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
1o, To prepare victuals for the table. 
Thus the voluptuous youth, bred np to drefs 
For his fat grandfire fome delicious mefs, ' 
In feeding high his tutor will furpals, 
An heir apparent of the gourmand races 


Drencn. 2. f. [from the verb. ] Dryd. 


1. A draught; a fwill: by way of abhor- 

” yence or contempt. i 
Let fuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench 

OF that forgetful lake benumb nor fill, 

. Thatin our proper motion we afcend. 

2. Phy fick fos a brute. 

A dreneh ig a potion or drink prepared for a fick 
horfe, and pompofed of feveral drugs in a liquid 
form. Farrier’s DIG. 

tarry, fays fhe, how many haf thou kill’d tv- 
day? Give my rvan horfe a drench, fays he; and 
anfwers, fuurteco, an hour after, Soak. Her, IV. 
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Milton. 


Dryden. 
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Dress, #. f [from the verb. ] 


1. Clothes; garment; habit. 

Dreffés \aughed at in our forefathers wardrobes 
or pictures, when, by the circulation of time anè 
vanity they are brought about, we think becom- 
ing. Government of the Tongue 

A robe obfcene was o'er his fhoulders thrown, 
A drefs by fates and furies worn alone. 

' Pope's Statius 


2. Splendid clothes ; habit of ceremony. 


Full drefs creates dignity, augments coofciouf. 
nefs, and keeps at diftance anencroacher. Clari/fz. 


3. The fkill of ae drefs. 


The men of pleafure, drefs, and gallantry. Pope, 


Dresser. 2. S. [from drefi] 


1. One employed in putting on the clothes 
and adorning the perfon of another. 
She hurries a'l her hand-maids to the tafk; 
Her head alone will twenty dreffers afk. 
Dryden's Fuceral. 


2. One employed in regulating, trim- 


ming, or adjufting any thing. - 

Said he unto the dreffér of his vineyard, Behold, 
thefe three years I come fecking fruit on this fig- 
tree, and find none. Luke. 
. The bench in a kitchen on which meat 
is dreft or prepared for the table. 

_ ?*Tis burnt, and fo is all the meat: 

What dogs are thefe! Where is the rafcal cook ? 
How durft you, villains! bring ic from the dreffr, 
And ferve it thus to me that love it not? Séak. 

A maple dreffer in her hall the had, 

On which full many a flender meal the made. 
Dryden. 

When you take down dithes, tip a dozen upon 

the dreffer. Sawift's Direétions to the Cook, 
Dre’ssine. ». f. [from dreft.] The ap- 
plication made to a fore. 

‘The fecond day after we took off the dreffings, 
and found an efchar made by the catheretick. 

Wifeman cn Tumourte 


DRESSING-ROOM. a. f. [drefs and room.] 


The room in which clothes are put on. 
Latin books might be found every day in his 
driffing-roont, if it were carefully fearched. Savi/?. 
Drest. part. (from dre/s.] 
In flow'ry wreaths the roval virgin dref 
His bending horre, and kindly clapt his breaft. 
Addifon. 
To Daiz. v. a. [contracted from dribble. | 
To crop; to cnt of; to defalcate, A 
cant word. 
Merchants gains come fhort of half the mart; 
For he who drives their bargains ¢rids a part. 
Dryden. 
To DRIBBLE. v. a. [This word feems 
to have come from arop by faccefive al- 
terations, fuch as are ufval in living 
languages: drop, drip, dripple, dribble, 
from thence drivel and driveller. Drip 
. may indeed be the original word, from 
the Danith drypp.] 
t. To fall in drops, 
Semilunar procefies on the furface owe their 
furm to the dribbling of water that paffed over ir. 
f f Woodward on Foffi'ss 
A dribbling, difficulty, and a momentary fup- 
pieffion of urine, may be caufed hy the ftone’s 
fhutting up the orifice of the bladder, 
Arhuthn:t en Aliments. 
2. To fall weakly and flowly. 
Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a complete bofom. Shake peare. 
3. To flaver as a child or idiot- 


To DriBBLE, va To throw down in 
drops. 
Let the cok follow with a ladle full of foup, 
and dribb'e it all the way up fairs. 
Swift's Rules to Servants. 
Dai’ Bets 


DRI . 


Tell, what could drif and perforate the poles, 
And to th’ attra€tive rays adapt their holes. 
y Blackmore. 


DRI 
Dar’srer. z. f. [from dribble] A {mall 
fum; odd money-in a fum. 
Twelve long years of exile borne, 
Twice twelve we number'd fince his bleft retarn ; 
So Sritly wert thou ju to pay, 
Even to the aribblet of a day. Dryden. 
Dai’er. n. f [from dry.] That which has 
the quality of abforbing moifture ; a de- 
ficcative. 
There is a tale, that boiling of daify roots in 
milk, which it is certain are great driers, will 
make dogs little. Bacon. 


3- To make a hole. 

When a hole is drilled in a piece of metal, they 
hold the drill-bow in their right hand ; but, when 
they turn fmall work, they hold the drill-bow in 

„their left hand. Moxon. 


4. To delay; to put off: in low phrafe ; 
corrupted, I believe, from drawded. 


She has bubbled him out of his youth: the 
drilled him on to five-and-fifty, and the will drop 


r - him in his old age.. ki Addin. 
DRIFT. z. /. [from drive.) y 
1. Force impellent; impulie; overbear- ee from flep to ftep. *A low 


* ing influence. 

A man being under the drift of any paffion, 
will (till follow the, impulfe of ir rili fimeching 
interpofe, and, by a ftronger impuife, turn him 
another way. Stucb. 

z. Violence ; conrfe. 
The mighty tunk, half rent with rugged rift, 
Doth rol} adown the rocks, and fall with fearful 
drift. , Fairy Queen, 
3. Any thing driven at random. 
Some log, perhaps, upon the waters fwam, 
An ulciefs drift, which rudely cut within, 
And h low'd, fif a floating trough became, 
And urais fome riv’let paffage did begin. Dryden. 
4. Any thing driven or born along in a 
body. i 
The reaoy racers ftand ; 
Swift as on wings of wind upborne they fly, 
Aad drifts of riting duft iavolve the tky. 
* Pope's Odyffy. 


When by fuch jnfinaations they have once got 
within him, and are able to drill him on hom one 
fewJnefs ta another, by the fame arts they corrupt 
and fquees* him. South, 

6. To drain; to draw flowly. This fenfe 
wants better authority, 

Drill’d throogh the fandy ftratum every way, 
The waters with the fandy ftratum rife. TLomfon. 

7. To form to arms; to teach the military 
exercife. An'old cant sword. : 

Vhe foe appear‘d drawn up and dril!d, 

Ready tochargetheminthe field.  Madibras. 

Drit. n. J. [from the verb.] 

i. An intrument with which holes are 
bored. It isa point preffed hard againft 
the thing bored, and turned round with 
a bow and ftring. 

The way of tempering feel to make gravers, 
drills, and mechanical infra ments, we havc taoght 
artificers. ` ` Boyle. 

Drills are ufed for the making fach holes as 
punches will nnt ferve for; as a piece of work 
that hath already its Shape, and muit have an hole 
made in it, Moxon. 

z. An ape; a baboon. 

Shall the difference of hair be a mark of a dif- 
ferent internal fpecifick conftitution between a 
changeling and a drill, when they agree in shape 
and want of reafon ? Locke. 


3- A {mall dribbling brook. This I have 
found no where elle, and fufpect it thould 
be ril). 


Springs through the pleafant meadows pour their 


5. A form; a fhower. 

4 Oar thunder from the fouth 
Sha'l rain their drift of bulleta on this town. 

Sbakefpeare. 

6. A heap or ftratum of any matter thrown 
together by the wind: as, a Suowdrift, 
a deep body of fnow. 

7. Tendency or aim of aétion. 

The particular drift of every att, proceeding 
eternally From God, we are not able to difcern ; 
and therefore cannot always give the proper and 
certain reafon of his works. Hooker. 

Their drift comes koown, and they difcover’d 

are; 
For fome, of many, will be falfe of courfe. Dariel, 


8. Scope of a difcourfe. 


: ; k 7 drills, 
The main drift of his book being to prove, | Which fnake-like glide between the bordering 
that what is true is impoffible to te falfe, he op- hilla, Sandys. 


pofes nobody. Tillotfon. 
The drift of the pamphlet is to fir Up our com- 
paffion towards the rebels. Addifon. 
This, by the ftile, the manner, and the drift, 
‘Twas thuughe could be the work of none but 
Swift. Swift. 
Yo Datrr, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To drive; to urge along. 
Snow, no larger than fo many graina of fand, 
drifted with the wind in clouds from every plain. 
4 Ellis Voyage. 
together on heaps. Not an- 


To DRINK. v. n. preter. drank, or drunk; 
part. paff. drunk, or drunken. [dpuncan, 
Saxon. ] 

te To fwallow liquors; to quench thirft. 

Here, between the armies, 
Let `s drind together Friendly, and embrace, 

Shakefpeare, 
She faid, drink, and I will give thy camels drink 
alfo; ïo I drank, and the made the camels, drink 
alin. Gen. xxiv. 46. 
He drank of the wine. Gen. ix. 21. 
When delight is the only end, and refts in itfelf, 
and dwells there lang, then eating and drinking is 

not a feeving of Gud, but an inordinate ation. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
z. To feaft; to be entertained with li- 


2. To throw 
thorifed. 
He wanders nn 


From hill to date, fill more and more aftray, 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 


Thimfin. 
a 3 ~ uors, 4 
7o DRILL, v. a. {drillen, Dutch; Siphan, 2 ot M tet you. 


Sax. from Sungh, through. ] i tle: 
1. To pierce any thing with a drill, 

The drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron, fiaed 

upon a flat board, which iron hath an hole punched 

a little way inta it; to fet the bloat end of the 
fhank of the deill io, when you drill a hole, 

B Afoxen's Mechanical Exercifes, 
z. To perforate; to bore; to Pierce. 
My body through and through he drill'd, 

-Aad Whacum by my Gie lay kild,  Iudibras. 


furry it is turned to a drinking. r 
Sbakelpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
3. To drink to excefs; to be an habitual 
drunkard. A colloquial phrafe. 
4- To Drink to. To falute in drinking; 
to invite to drink by drinking firtt. 
I take your princely word for thote redreffes, 
—I gave i: you, and will maintain my word; 
And thorcupon 1 drink unto your grace Shukep, 


2. Liquor of any particular kind, 
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15. To Drink to. Towith well to in ie 


a& of taking the cnp. 
Give me fome wine; fill fall: 
I drink to th* general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs. 
Shakefpeare. 
I'll drink to mafter Bardolph, and to all the cas 
valeroes about London. Sbakefpeare. 


To DRINK. v. a, 


1. To fwallow: applied to liquids. 
He had eaten no bread, nor drunk any water, 
three days and three nights. 1 Sams. xxx. 12, 

We have drunken our water for money. 
Lam. v. 4. 


2. To fuck up; to abforb. 

Set rows of rofemary with fow’ring ftem; 

And let the purple violets drink the ftream. 
Dryden, 

Prufh not thy fweeping fkirt too near the wall = 
Thy heedlefs ftecve will drisk the colour'd oi). 

Gay, 
3- To take in by any inlet; to hear; to` 
fee. 

My ears leve yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue's uttering, yet I know the found, 

Shakefpeare, 

Thither write, my queen ; 
And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you fend, 
Though ink be made of gall. Skakefp. Cymbelines 

Phemius! [et ats of gods, and heroea old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ ; 

Such the pleas’d ear will drink with filent joy. 
Pope. 
I drink delicious poifon from thy eye, Pope. 
4. To act upon by drinking. 

Come, we have a hot venifon pafty to dinner: 
come, gentlemen, I hope we fhall-dring down ail 
unkindnefs. Sbakefpeare. 

He will drown his health and his frength in his 
belly ; and, after all his drunken trophies, at lengta 
drink down himfelf too. South. 


5. To make drunk. 

Benhadad was drinking himfelf drank in the pas 

vilions. 4 1 Kings. 

6. It is nfed with the intenfive particles 
off, up, and in. Of, to note a fingle aĉ 
of drinking. ; 

One man gives another a cup of poifon, a thing 
as terrible as death; but at the fame time he tels 
him thatit ia a cordial, and fo he drinks it off, and “ 
dies, South. 

7. Up, to note that the whole is drunk. 
Alexander, after he had drank up a cup of four- 
teen pints, was going to take another 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 
8. In, to enforce the fenfe : uftially of in. 
„animate things. 
T'he bady being reduced nearer unto the earth, 
and emptied, becometh more porous, and greedily 
drinketh in water. - Brown's Felgar Ervouri. 


Dain. #./ [from the verb. } 


1. Liquor to be fwallowed: oppofed to 


meat, F 

When God made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, ftrong above compare, , 
Whofe drink WTS only from the liquid brook | 
Mitton, 


We will give you rare and fleepy drinks, 
Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
The juices of fruits are either watery or oily: 
I reckon among the watery all the fruirs our of 
which drink is exprefled, as the grape, the apple, 
and the pear. Bacon. 
O madnefs, to think ufe of ftrongeft wines, 
And ftrongeftt drinks, our chief fuppurt of health ! 
Milton. 
Thefe, when th’ allatted orb of time ‘a complete, 
Are more commended than the labour'd drink. 
Philips. 
Among 
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Among drinks, nufterc wines are apt to occa- | 4, To fend by force toapy place: with to. 


finn foul eruptions. Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
DriNK-MONEY., z. f. [drink and meney.] 
Maney given to buy liquor. . 
Peg’s fervants were always afking for drink- 
money. Arbuthnot 
DRINKABLE. adj. [from drink.] Pota- 
ble ; fuch as may be drank. 
Dari'NKER. 2. fS. [from.drink.} One that 
drinks to excefs; a drunkard. 

It were goed for thefe that have moit brains, 
and are great drinkers, t» take fume of lignum, 
aloes, rofemary, and frankincenfc, about the foll 
of the moon. Bacon. 

The drinker and debauched perfon is the objet 
of fcorn and contempt. South. 

‘The urine of hard drinkers affords a liquor ex- 
tremely fetid, bat no inflammabie {pirits what is 
inflammable, flays in the blood, and affects the 
brain. Great drinkers commonly die apoplectick. 

Arhuthnet on Alimerts. 
o DRIP. w. zn. [drippen, Dutch. ] 
1. To fall in drops. 
z. To have drops falling frora it. 
The foil, with fatening moitlure fi!l’d, 
Is cloat'’d with grafs, and fraitfal to be till'd; 
Such as in fruitful vales we view from high, 
Which dripping rocks, not rowling ftreams, fupply. 
Dryden. 
The finett fparles, and cleaneft beaux, 
Drip from the shouldcrs to the toes. 


To Drip. v. a. 
1. To let fall in drops. ' > 
Her flood of tears 
Seem like the lofty barn of fome rich fwain, 
Which feom the thatch drips fatt a thow’r of rain. 
Swift. 


Prior. 


2. To drop fat in roafting. i 
Let what was put into his belly, and what he 
drips, be his fauce. Walton's Angler. 

His cffer’d entrails fhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broach. 

\ Dryden's Virgil. 
‘Drir.2.f [from the verb.] That which 
falls in drops. 

‘Water may be procured for neceffary occafions 
from the heavens, by preferving the drips of the 
houfes. Mortimer. 

Dat’peinc. n. f. [from drip.] The fat 
which houfewives gather from roaft meat. 

Shewe ail her fecrevs of houfekeeping 5 
Fur candles how the trucks her dripping. Swifr. 

Dri’princpan. x. f. [drip and pan.] 
The pan in which the fat of roat meat 
is caught, * 
When the cook turns her back, throw fmoaking 
coals into the drippingpan. Swift 
Dri’ppve, adj. (from drip.) This word 
is ufed fomewhere by Fairfax for weak, 
or rare ;. dripple foot. 
To DRIVE. v. a. preterite drove, anci- 
ently draue; part. pall. driven, or droue. 


[dreiban, Gothick; ‘opipan, Saxon ;- 


dryven, Dutch.) 
1. To produce motion in any thing by vio- 
lence : as, the hammer drives the nail. 
2. To force along by impetucus preffire. 
He builds a bridge, wha never drove a pile. Pope. 
On heimeta helmets throrg, 
Shield prefa'd on shield, and maa droue man along. 
Pope. 
3. To expel by force from any place: 
with from. 
Driven fiom hia native land to fercign grounds, 
Fle with a gen’rous rage refents his wounds. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Itis ignominious fight the victors boaft, 
Beaux baai beaux, and fwordknots Cwordknots 
drive Pope. 


Time driwes the floeks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold. Shake/p. 
Fate has driven "em all ‘ 
Isto the net. Drydens Den Sebaftiar. 
5- To chafe; to hunt. 
To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Perey took his way. Chevy Chofe, 


6. To force or urge in any direćtion, 
He ftood and meafured the eartht he beheld, 
and drove afunder the nations. Hab. iii. 6. 


7. To impel to greater fpeed. 
8. To guide and regulate a carriage. 
He took off their chariot wheels, that they 
drove them heavily. Exe xiv. 25. 


g. To convey animals; to make animals 
march along under guidance.. 
"There find a herd of heifers, wand"ring o'er 
The neighb’ring hill, and drive ‘em to the shore. 
Adiifen. 
10. To clear any place by forcing away 
what is in it. 
We come not with defign of waftefal prey, 
To drive the country, force the fwains away. Dryd. 


11. To force; to compel. 
For the metre fake, fome words in him fometime 
be driven awry, which require ftraighter placing in 
‘plain profe. Afcham. 


12. To hurry on inconfiderately. 

Mo miferable if fach unfkilfulnefs.make them 

driz e on their time by the periods of fin and death. 
Taylor. 
He, driven to difmount, threatened, if I did not 
the like, to do as much for my horfe as fortune had 
done for his. Sidney. 
» The Romans did not think that tyranny was 
thoroughly extinguithed, till they had driven one of 
their confuls to depart the city, againft whom they 
found not in the world what to objet, faving only 
that his name was Tarquin. Hooker, 
He was driven by the neceihties of times, more 
than led by his own difpafition, to rigour. K. Cha. 


13. To diftrefs; to ftraighten. 
This kind of fpeech is in the manner of defpe- 
rate men far driven. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 


14. To urge by violence, not kindnefs. 
He taught the gofpel rather than the law, 
And forc'd himfelf to drive, bat lov’d to draw. 
‘ Dryden. 


15. To impel by influence of paflion. 
J drave my fuitor ftom his mad humoar of love 
to a living hamour of madnefs. Shak. As you likeit. 
Difeontents druwe men into flidings. K-Charles, 
Lord Cortington, being maiter of temper, and of 
the moft profound difiimulation, knew too well 
how ta lead him into a mittake, and then drive him 
into cholere Clarendon. 
It is better to marry than to burn, fays St. Paul; 
where we may fee what drives men into a conjugal 
life: a little burning puthes us more powerfully 
than greater pleafures in profpect. Locke. 


16. To urge; to prefs to a conclufion. 
The experiment vf wand that fhineth in the 
dark, we have diligently driven and purfued; the 
rather for that, of all things that give light here 
below, it is the moft durable, and hath leait appa- 
reut motion. Bacon's Natural Hiftiry. 
We have thus the proper notions of the four ele- 
ments, and both them and their qualities driven up 

and refolved into their moft fimple principles. 
Digby oz Bodies, 
To drive the argument farther, let as inquire 

into the obvious defigns of this divine architect. 

Cheyne’s Philof. Principles. 
The defign of thefe orators was to drive fome 
particular point, either the condemnation or ac- 
quittal. 3 Swift. 

17. To carry on; to keep in motion. 
Aaa farmer cannot hafbind his ground fo well, 
if he fit at a great reat; fo the merchant cannot 
drive bis trade fo well, if he fit at great ufury. Bacon. 
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The bees have comman cities of their awa, 
And common fort; beneath one law they live, 
And with one common ftock their traffick drive. 

Dryden. 

Your Pafimond a lawlefs bargain drove, 

The parentcould not tell the daughter's love. Dry. 

The trade of life cannot be driven without parte 
ners. Collier, 

18. To purify by motion: fo'we fay to 
drive feathers. 

His thrice driven bed of down. Shakelp. 

The one 's in the plot, let him be never fo inno- 
cent; and the other is as white as the driven fnow, 
let him be never fo criminal. L’Eftrange. 


19. To Drive out, ‘Ta expel. - 
Tumults and their exciters drave myfelf and 
many of both houfes out of their places. K. Charles, 
As foon as they heard the name of Rofcetes, 
they forthwith drave out their governour, and re- 
ceived the Turks into the town. Ano/les’s Hiffery. 
To Drive. v. a. : 
1. To go as impelled by any external 
agent. 

The needle endeayours to conform onto the 
meridian; bat, being diftracted, driveth that way 
where the greater and powerfulter part of the earth 
is placed. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

Lave, fixt to one, ftill fafe at anchor rides, 
And dares the fory of the winds and tides; 

But lofing once that ho!d, ta the wide ocean barn, - 
It drives away at will, to every wave afcorn. Dryd. 

Nor with the rifing ftarm would vainly ftrive; 

Bat left che helm, and let the vefiel drive, 
Dryden's Æneide 


z. To rufh with violence. 

Fierce Boreas drove againft his flying fails, 
And rent the theets. Dryden's Eneide 
Near as he draws, thick harbingers of fmoke 

With gloomy pillars cover all the place; 
Whofe little intervals of night are broke 
By fparks that drive againft his facred face. Dryd. 
Then with fo fwirt an ebb the Rood drove back- 
ward, 
Ic Nipt from underneath the fea'y herd. 
Dryden's All for Love. 
The bees drive oat upon cach other’s backs, 
T imbofs their hives in clufters. Dryd. Don Scbaft. 
While rhus he ftood, 
Perithoas’ dart drove on, and naii’d him to the 
wood. Dryden 
Asa hip, which winds and waves affail, 
Now with the current drives, now with the gale; 
She feels a doub e force, by torns obeys 
Th’ imperious tempeft, and ch’ impetaous feas. 
Dryden. 
The wolves fcampered away, however, as hard 
as they could drive. L'Eftrange. 
Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving fand, 
The moving fquadrons blacken all the ftrand. 
h ` Pope's Iliad. 
3. To pafsina carriage! 
There is a litter ready; lay him in "ty 
And drive tow'rd Dover. Shakelp. King Lear. 
Thy flaming chariot-wheels, that fhook 
Heav’n’s everlafting frame, while o'er the necks 
Thou drov ft of warring angels difarray'd. Milton. 
4. To tend to; to confider as the {cope 
and ultimate defign. 
Aothors drive at thefe, as the higheft elegancies, 
which a:e but the frigidities of wit. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
We cannot widely miftake his difeourfe, when 
we have found ovt the point he drives at. Locke, 
They look no further before them than the next 
line; wheace it will inevitably follow, that they 
can drive to no certain point, but ramble from one 
fubjeét to another. Dryden. 
We have done our work, and are come within 
view of the end that we have been driving ate 
Alldifon on the Far, 


5. To aim; to ftrike at with fury. 
Fuur rogues in buckram let drive at me. 

\ Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

At 
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At Auxur'e thield he drove, and at the blow 
Both fhield and arm to ground together go. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
6. To drive, in all its fenfes, whether ac- 
tive or neuter, mage obferved to retain 
a fenfe compounded of violence and pro- 
refon. 

To DRIVEL. u. 2. [from drip, dripple, 
dribble, drivel.] K d 
i. To flaver; to let the fpittle fall in 
drops, like a child, an idiot, or a do- 

tard. 

L met with this Chremes, a driveling old fellow, 
lean, fhaking both of head and hands, already half 
earth, and yet thep molt greedy of earth. Sidney. 

No man could {pit from him, bot would be 
forced to drivel like ome paralytic or a fuol. 

Grew. 
2. To be weak or foolith ; to dote. 

This driveling love is like a great natural, that 

runs lolling up and down to hide his bauble. 
Shakelteare’s Romer and Juliet. 
I hate to fee a brave bold fellow fotted, 
Made four and icnfzlefs, turn'd to whey, by love; 
A driveling hero, fit for a romance. Dryden. 
Daervec. »./. [from the verb.] : 
1. Slaver; movfture fhed from the mouth. 

Befides th’ eternal drivel, that fupplies 
The dropping beard, from noftrils, mouth, and eyes. 

Dryden. 
2. A fool; an idiot; a driveller, This 
fenfe is now out of ufe. 

What fool am I, to mingle that drivef's {peeches 
among my noble thoughts ! Sidney. 

Millions of years this old drivel Cupid lives, 
While fill more wretch, more wicked, he doth 

„ Proves a. 

Drai'vecver. 2. f [from drivel.) A fool ; 
an idiot ; a flaverer. 

I have heard the arrantett drivellers commended 
for theic threwdnefs, even by men of tolerable judg- 
ment. Swift. 


Deven. Participle of drive. 
They were driver forth from among men. 


Fabs XxX. 5. 
Driver. m.f: [from drive.] 
1. The perfon or intrument who gives any 
motion by violence. 
2. One who drives beafts. 

He from the many-peopled city flies ; 

Contetins their labours, and the driver's cries. 
Sandys. 

The driver cuns up to him immediately, and 
teats him almoit to death. L Eftrange. 

The moltitude or common cout, like a drove of 
fkeep, cran herd of ozen, ‘may be managed by any 
noife or cry which their driver hall accuftom them 
to. r Sceuth. 

3. One who drives a carriage. 

Net the fierce driver with more fury lends 
The founding lath, and, ere the ftroxe defcends, 
Low to the wheels his pliantbody bends, Dryd- Virg. 

To DRYZZLE. v.a. [drifelcn, German, 
to fhed dew.] To fhed in {mall flow 
drops, as winter rains. 

W hea the fun tets, the air doth drisule dew. Sb. 

Though now this face nf mine be hid 
In fap-cor (aming winter's drizæled fnow, 

Aod 1l) the condui:s gf my blood froze up, 
Yer hath my night of hfe ferme memory. Shakefp. 


Yo Drt zzLEe v. a. To fall in thort flow 
drops. 
And drizeling drops, that often do redaund, 
Tre firmett Miat doth in continuancewear. Spenfer. 
Her heart did melt in great compaffion, 
And drizaling teare did fhed for pure affection, 
Fairy Queen, 
This day will poor down, 
Tf 1 conjeCtare aught, no drizssling fhow'r, 
But ratdlog florm of arrows baib'd with fire, Afi/t. 
4 2 


Dai‘zzry. adj. [from drizzle.] Shedding 
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The neighbouring mountains, by teafon of their 
height, are more expofed to the dews and drizzling 
rains than any of the adjacent pacts. Addif. on Italy. 


{mall rain. 
This during winter’s drizzly reign be dones 
Till the new ram receives th’ exalted fun. 
Dryden's Virgil. 


DROIL. 2. f [by Junius underftood a 


contraction of drivel.] A drone ; a flug- 


gard. 


To Dros. v.n. To work fluggifhly and 


flowly ; to plod. 

Let Such vile vaifals, born to bafe vocation, 
Drudge in the world, and for their living droil, 
Which have 09 wit to live withouten toyle. Spenjér. 

Defuctude does contract and narrow our facul- 
ties, fo that we can apprebend only thofe things in 
which we are converfant: the droiling peafant 
Scarce thinks there is any world beyond the neigh- 
bouring markets. Government of the Tongue. 

DROLL. a. /. [dreler, French.] 

t. One whofe bufinefs is to raife mirth by 
petty tricks; a jefter; a buffoon; a 
jackpudding. 

Ashe was running home in al) hafte, a drol! 
takes him up by tbe way. L’Effrange. 

Why, how now, Andrew? cries his brother droll; 
To-day’s conceit, methinks, is fomething dull. 

Prior. 

Democritus, dear drol’! revifit earth, 

Aedwich our follies glut thvheighten’d mirth. Prior. 

z. A farce; fomething exhibited to raife 
mirth. j 

Some as ju(tly fame excols, 

For lofty lines in Smithfield drofls. Scuift. 

To Droit. a. n. [dréle, Fr.] To jet; 

to play the buffoon. i 
Such augut defigns as infpire your inquiries, 

ufed to be decided by drofling fantafticks, that have 

only wit enough to make others and themfelves 

ridiculous. Glanville. 

Men that will not be reafored into their fenfes, 
may yet he laughed or drolled into them. 

L’Efirange. 

Let virtuofns iafule and defpife on, yet they 

never hall be able to drof/ away niture. South. 

Dro'LLERY., 2. f. [from droli] Idle 
jokes ; buffoonery. 

They hang between heaven and hell, borrow the 
chriftians faith, and the atheifts dro/lery upon ic. 

Government of tke Tergue. 

Dro’mepary. 2.f. [dromedare, Ital.) 

A fort of camel fo called from its fwiftnefs, be 
canfe it is faid to travel a hundred miles a-day. 
Dromedaries are fmaller than common camels, 
flenderer, and more nimbie ; and are of two kinds : 
one larger, with two {mail bunches, covered with 
hair, cn its back; the other leifer, with one 
hairy eminence, and more frequently called camel : 
both are capable of great fatigue. Their hair is 
foft and thorns they have no fangs and fore- 
teeth, nor horn upon their feet, which are only co- 
vered with a flethy fkin; and they are about feven 
feet and a half high, from the ground tothe topnf 
their heads. See CAMEL. Calrret. 

Straw for the horfes and dromedaries brought they 
unto the place. 1 Kings. 

Mules, after thefe camels and dremedarics, 

And waggons fraught with uten(ils of war. Milten 

DRONE. n. /. [opoen, Saxon.] 

1. The bee which makes no honey, and is 
therefore driven out by the ref. 

The fad-eyed juftice, with his furly hum, 
Delivering o'er ta executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. Shak:lp. Henry V. 

Luxurious kings are to their people loft ; 

They live, like drones, upon the publick cot. 
Dryden's Aurengxebe. 
All, with united force, combine to drive* 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive. 
Dryden's Virgil. 


Dro’nisu. adj. [from drone.] Idle ; 
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2. A fluggard; an idler. 


He fleeps by day t 
More than the wild cat: drones hive not with mey 
Therefore I part with him. Shakefpeares 

Sit idle on the houfhold hearth, 
A burd’nous drone, to vifitantsa gaze. Milton. 
It is my misfortune to be married to a drones 
who lives,upon what I get, without bringing any 
thing into the common ftuck. Addijen. 

3. The hum, or inftrument of humming. 

Here while his canting drone- pipe feann'd | 
The myftic figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmeitry, and dines- 
On all her fortune-telling ines. Cleaveland. 

To Drone. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To live in idlenefs ; to dream. 

What have I loft by my forefathers fault! 
Why was not I the twentieth by defeent 
Fram a long reftive race of drening kings? Dryd. 
2. To give a heavy dull tone.. 
Melfoil and honeyfuckles pound, 
With thefe alluring favours trew the ground, 
And mix with tinkling brafs the:cymbal’s droning” 
found. Dryden. 
ug- 
gih; dreaming ; lazy; indolent; un- 
active. 
The dronifb monks, the fcorn and hame of mans 
hood, 
Roufe and prepare once more to take poffeffions 
To neitle in their ancient hives again. Rowe. 


To Droor. v.a. [dreef, Sorrow, Dutch.] 
1. To languifh with forrow. ` 
Conceiving the difhonour of his mother, 
He Rraight declin'd, dreop’d, took it deeply 5 
Faften’d and fiz’d the thas. on’tinhimfelf. Shak. 
I droop, with ftruggling fpent; } 
My thoughts are on my forrows bent. Sandyr.- 
2. To faiut; to grow weak ; to be difpi- 
rited. Í 

I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A moft aufpicious ftar; whofe influence 
Jf now l cunrt not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after dreap. Sbakefpeare’s Tempe. 

Good things of day begin to drosp and drowfe, 
While night's black agents tu their prey da roufe, 

Shakefplares 

When by impulfe from heav’n Tyrtæus iung, 
Ling folliers a new courage fprung. Refcome 

Cyn flow'rs but drow in abfence of the fun, > 
Which wak’d their {weets ? and mine, alas! is 

gone. Dryden: 

Time feems not now beneath his years to ftoop, 
Nor do his wings with fickly feathers croop. Dryd. 

When fadtious rage to cruel exile drove 
The cuccn of beauty and the cout of love, 3 
The mofes dreop'd wi.h their forfaken arts. Dryde 

TIl animate the foldiecs drooping courage 
With lave of freedom and contempt of lite. 

Addifon's Cato. 

J faw him ten days before he died, and obferved 

he began very much to droop and languith, Swift. 
3. To fink; to lean downwards: com- 
monly by weaknefs or grief. 

I never from thy fide henceforth muft fray, 
Where'er our day’s work lies ; though new enjoin'’d 
Laborious, till day droop. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

“His head, though gay, 
Carnation, purple, azure, or fpeck'd with gnid, 
Hung drooping, unfuttain’d. Milton's Paradife Lifts 

On-her heav'd bofom hung her drooping head, 

Which with a fgh the cais’d, and this fhe faid. 


5 Pope 

DROP. 2. f- [onoppa, Saxon. ] 

1. A globule of moilture ; as much liquor 
as falls at once when there is not a cone. 
tinual ream. 

Meet we the med’cine of our country’s weal)- 
Ard with him pour we, in our country’s purges 
Each drop of us. Shakelpeare’s Macbeth. 

Whereas Ariftotle tells us, that ir a drop of wine 
be put into teo thoufand meafures of water, the 

wink, 
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wine, being overpowered by fo vaft 3 quantity of 
water, will be tarned into it ; he {peaks very im- 
probably. = Boyle. 
Admiring in the gloomy fhade, 
Thofe little drops of light. Waller. 
Had J but known that Sancho was his father, 
I woald have pour'd a deluge of my blood 
To fase one drop of his. Dryden's Spanif> Friar. 
a. Diamond hanging in the ear. 
« The drops to thee, Brillante, we confign; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. Pope. 


Drop Serene. a. f. [gutta ferena, Lat.] 
A difeafe of the eye, proceeding from an 
infpiffation of the homeur. 

So chick a drop ferene hath quench'd theis orbs, 
Or dim fuffation veld | Milton's Paradife Left. 
To Drop. v. a. [bpoppan, Saxon.} 
1. To pour in drops or fingle globules. 
His neavens fhal! drop down dew. Deut. xxxili.28. 
2. To let fall from a higher place. 
- Others o'er chimney tops and turrets row, 
And drop their anchors on the meads below. Dryd. 
. One only hag remain’d : = 
. Propp’d on her trufty taff, not half upright, 
- And dropp'd an aukward court'fy to the kuight. 
Dryden. 
St. John himfelf will fcarce forbear 
- To bite his pen and crop a tear. Swift. 


3. To let go; to difmifs from the hand, or 
the poffeffion. 
Though J could 
With barefac’d power fweep him from my fight, 
And bid my witl avouch irs yet I muft not, 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whore loves I may not drepe Shakelp. Macberb. 

Thofe who have Afumed vifible thapes for a 
feafon, can hardly be reckoned among this order 
of compounded beings; becaufe they drop their bu- 

- dies, and dive them felves of thofe vifible thapcr. 
i Woatts's Logick. 
4. To utter flightly or cafually. 

Drop not thy word againit the houfe of Ifaac. 

3 "n Amosa 
5. To infert indire&tly, or by way of di- 
grefion. 

St. Pauls epiftles contain nothing but points of 
Chriftian inftrudtion, amongft which he Seldom 
fails to drop in the great and diftinguifhing doc- 
trines of our holy religion. Locke. 

6. To intermit; to ceafe. 

Where the act is unmanly or immoral, we aught 

to drop our hopes, or ratber never entertain them. 
Collier on Defgair. 

After having given this judgment in its favour, 

they fuddenly geopr the pmfuit. Sharp's Surgery. 
7- To quit a mafter. _ 

J have beat the hoof till I have worn out thefe 
fhoes in your fervice, and not one penny left me to 
buy more; fo that you muft even excufe me if 1 
drip you here. L’Eftrenge. 

8. To let go a dependant, or companion, 
. without farther affociation. 

She drilled him on to five-and-filty, and will 
drop him in his old age, if the can find ber account 
in another. Addifon. 

They bave no fooner fetched themfelves up to 
the fafhion of the polite world, but the town has 
dropped them. Addifon. 

Mention either of the kings of Spain or Poland, 
and he talks notably 5 but if yau go out of the Ga- 
zette, you drop him. Addifor. 


g. To fuffer to vanith, or come to nothing. 
Thus was the fame of our Saviour perpetuated 

by fuch records as would preferve the traditionary 
account of him to after-ages 3 and rectify it, if, by 
pafling through feveral geacratione, it might drop 
soy part that was material. Addifon. 
Opinions, like fathions, always defcend from 
thafe of quality to the middle fort, and thence to 
the yulgar, where they ere dropped and vanith. 

. Swift. 

10, To bedrop ; to fpeckle ; to variegate 
«with fpots, Pariis fellatur corpora guttis. 
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Or fposting, with quick glance, j 
Shew to the fun theis wav'd coats, dropp'd with 
4 gold. # Milton. 
‘Yo Drop. v. n. 
1. To fall in drops, or fingle globules. 
The quality of mercy is not ttrain’d; 
It dreppeth as the gentle rain from heaven ; 
Upon the place beneath. Shak. Merch. of Venice 
2. To let drops fall; to difcharge itfelf in 
drops. = 
The heavens dropped at the prefence of God. 
Pfaln lxvii, 8. 
While cumber'd with my drepping cloaths I lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain’d with my blood th’ unhofpitable coaft. 
Dryden's Æreid. 
Beneath a tock he figh'd alone, 
And cold Lyczeus wept from every dropping ftone. 
Dryden. 
3. To fall; to come from a higher place. 
Philofophers conjecture that ycu dropped from 
the moon, or one of the ftars. Gulliver's Travels. 
In every revolution, approaching nearer and 
nearer to the fun, thit comet muf at laft drop. into 
the fun's body. Cheyne. 
4. To fall {pontaneonfly. 
So mayft thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou 
dro 
Into thy mother’s lap; or be with eafe 
Gather`d, not harfhly pluck'd. Mion. 


5. To fall in death ; ta die {uddenly. 
It was your prefurmife, 
That in the dole of blows yeur fon might drop. 


Shakefpcare. 
6. To die. 


Nothing, fays Seneca, fo foon reconciles us to 
the thoughts of our own death, as the profpect of 
one friend after another droppirg rouod us. 

Digby to Pope. 
7. To fink into filence; to vanifh; to 
come to nothing: a familiar phrafe. 

Virgil's Friends thought fit to let drep this inci- 
dent nf Helen. Addifon’s Travels. 

I heard of threats occafioned by my verfes: 1 
fent to acquaint them where I was to be found, and 
fo it dropped. Pope. 

8. To come unexpectedly. 

Either you come not here, or, as you grace 
‘Some old acquaintance, drop into the place, 
Carelefs and qualmifh, with a yawning face. 

é Dryden. 

He could never make any figure in company, 
but by giving difturbance at his rah and there- 
fore takes care to drop in when he thinks yon are 
juft feated. Speflater, NO 448. 

g. To fall fhort of a mark. p 
Often it drops or overfhoots by the difproportions 
of diftance or application. Collier. 
Dro’prine. n.f. [from drop.] 
t. That which falls in drops. 
Thrifty wench ferapes kitchen-ftuff, 
And barrelling the droppings and the {nuff 
Of wafting candies. i Derne, 
2. That which drops when the continuous 
ftream ceafes. 

Strain out the lat dull droppings of your fenfe, 

And rhyme with all the rage of impotence, Pope. 
Dro'rLeT. a. A A little drop. 
Thou abhorr'dft in us ous human griefs, 
Scorn'd our brine’s flow, and thofe our droplets, 
which 
From niggard nature fall.  Shakefpeare’s Timon. 


Dro’pstone. a. f. [drop and fone.] Spar 
formed into the fhape of drops. M#codw. 
Dro’rworr. n.f. [drep and wort] A 

plant of various fpecies. 
Dro’pstcar. adj. [from erep/y.] Difeafed 
with a dropfy ; hydropical ; tending to 

a droply. 

The dist of nephritick and dropfical perfons 
ought to be fuch as is oppofite ta, and fubdueth, the 
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alkalefcent nature of the falts in the ferum of the 
blood. Arbuthnot on Alinents. 

Dro’psien. adj. [from drop/y.] Difeafed 
with a dropfy. 

Where great addition fwells, a sd virtuenone, 
It is a dropfed honour: good alone 
Is good. Shakefgeare’s AIF s well thet ends well. 

-DRO'PSY. 2. J. [4ydrops. Latin; whence 
anciently Ayaropry, thence drapi/y, drop- 
fy] Acolleétion of water in the body, 
from too lax a tone of the folids, 
whereby digeftion is weakened, and all 
the parts ftuffed. Quincy. 

An anafarca, a fpecies of drep ly, is an extrava- 
farion of wates lodged in the cells of the membrana 
adipofa. Sharp. 

DROSS. n». /. [oror, Saxon. ] 

1. The recrement or de/pomation of metals, 

Some feumm'd the drofs that from the metal 

came, 
Some ftirr’d the molten ore with ladles great, 
And every one did fwink, and every one did fweat. 
Spenjer. 

Should the mixture of a little drofs conftrain the 
choich to deprive herfelf of fo much gold, rather 

than learn how, by art and judgment, to make fc- 
paration of the one from the other ? Tooker. 
z. Ruft; incraflation upon metal. 

An emperor, hid under a cruft of drofi, after 
cleanfing, has appearcd with all his tities frefh and 
beautiful. 4 Aiddijon. 

3. Refofe ; leavings; fwcepings; any 
thing remaining after the removal of the 
better part; dregs; feculence’; corrup- 
tion, * 

Fair proud, now tell me why thould fair be proud, 
Sith all world's glory is but dre/s unclean; 

And in the thade of death itielf fhall froud, 
However now thereof ye little ween ? Spenfer. 

That moft divine light only thineth on thofe 
minds which are purged from all worldiy drofs and 
human uncleannefs. Raleigh. 

All treafures and all gain efteem as drofs, 

And dignities and pow’rs, all but the higheit. Air. 

Such precepts exceedingly difpufe us to piety 
and religion, by parifying our fouls from the dra/s 
and filth of {cofual delights- Tilkesfon. 

Dro‘ssiness. 2. f. [from drefj.] Foul- 
nefs ; fecnlence ; raft. 

The furnace of affiiction refines us from earthly 
droffinefs, and foftens us fur the impreffion pf Gad’s 
ftamp. Boyle. 

Dro’ssy. adj. [from drofs.] 

1. Full of feorious or recrementitious 
parts ; full of drofs. 

So doth the fire the drof gold refine. Davies. 

For, by the fire, they emit not only many dre/fy 
and fcorious parts, but whatfoever they had rc- 
ceived either from earth or loadftone. 

i Brown’s Vulgar Errourss 

2. Worthlefs; foul; feculent. 

Your intention hold, 

* As fire thefe drofy rhymes to purify, 

Or as elixir to change them into gold. Denne. 

Dro’rcuec. n. f. [corrupted perhaps from 
dretchel. To dretch, in Chaucer, ts to idle, 
to delay. Droch, in Frifick, is delay.] 
An idle wench; a fluggard. In Scot. 
tith it is till ufed. 

Drove. n.f. [from drive.] 

1. A body or number of cattle : generally 
ufed of oxen or black cattle. 

They brought to their ftations many drowes of 
cattle; and within a few days were brought out 
of the country two thoufand muttons. Hayward. 

A Spaniard is unacquainted with our northern 
droves. Browns 

z. A number of theep driven. To an berd 
of oxen we regularly oppofe, not a 

drove, but a fock, of theep. 

A drove of fhecp, or an herd of oxen, may be 

managed 


~“DpR-O 


managed by any noife or cry which the drivers 
fhal) accuftum them to. g - South. 
3: Any collection of animals. 
. The fouads and feas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. 
KA 3 Milton. 
4. A crowd; 2 tumult. - £ 
But if to fame alone thou doft pretend, 
The mifer will his empty palace lend, 
Set wide with doors, adorn’d with plated brafs, 
Where droves, as ata city-gate may pafs. 
Dryden's Fuvenal. 


Droven. part. from drive. Not now ufed, 
This is fought indeed ; 

Had we fo done at firft, we bad dreven them home 

With elouts about their heads, Shakefpeare. 


Drover. n.f. [from drove.] One that 
fats oxen for fale, and drives them to 


market. 
The prince hath got your hero, 

——I with him joy of her. if 
—Why, that’s fpoken like an honelt drover; fo 
they fell bullocks. Shak, Much ado about Nothing. 

The drover, who his fellow drover meets 
In narrow paflages of winding ftreets. Dryd. Sum. 

DROUGHT. 2. /. [dpuzobde, Saxon. ] 
1. Dry weather ; want of rain. 

O earth !.1 will befriend thee more with rain 
Than youthful April hall with all his thowers : 
In fummer’s drcught Vil drop upon thee fiil, Shak. 

Great droighrs to fummer, lating till the end 
of Auguft, fume gentle fhowers upon them, and 
then fome dry weather, portend a peftilent fummer 


the year following. Bacen. 
To fauth the Perfian bay, 
Aod inaceeffible th’ Arabian dreughks. Milton. 


As torrents in the drowtb of fummer fail, 
So perifh’d man from death thall never rife. Sandys. 
They were fo lzarned in aatural philofophy, 
that they foretold earthquakes and ftorms, great 
dreughts, aod great plagues. Temples 
In a drougkt, the thirfty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain. Dryd. 
Upon a fhower, after a dreugbt, earthworms and 
Jand-fnails innumerable come out of their lurking- 
* places. Ray. 


2. Thirft; want of drink. 
His carcafe, pin’d with hunger aad with piet 
NLilton. 
One, whofe drought 
Yet fearce sllay’d, fill eyes the current ftream, 
Whofe liquid murmur heard new thirft excites. 
Mitton. 


DroucutTiness. 2. f [from dreughty.] 
The flate of wanting rain. `’ 


Dro’ucuty. adj. [from drought.) 
3. Wanting rain; fultry. 

F That a camel, fo patient or long thirft, fhould 
be bred in fuch dreughty and parched countries, 
where it is of fuch eminent ufe for travelling over 
thote-dry and fandy defarts where no water is to 
be had, muft be acknowledged an aét of providence 
and defign. Ray on Creatizn, 

2. Thirty; dry with thirft. 

If the former years 
Exhibit no fupplies, alas! thou muft 
With taftelefs water wath thy droughty throat. 
Philips. 

To Drown, v. a. [from d-unden, below, 
German, Skinner; from opuncman, Sax. 
Mr. Lye.] 


1. To {uffocate in water, 
‘They would foon drawer thofe that refifed tn 
firms down the populer ream. Kirg Charles. 
When of God’ image only eight he toand 
Soatcn’d fram the wat'ry grave, aod fav'd from 
nations drowan'd. Pricrs 
2. To overwhelm in water, 
Or fo mugen as it needs 
To dew the fevereiga flow'r, and drewn the weeds, 
Shakelpeare. 


DRO 


DIRU 


Galleys migbt be drowned in the harbour with | 2, -Idlenefs ; indolence; inactivity. 


the great ordnance, before they could be rigged. 
Krolles`s Hiftory, 


3+ To overflow ; to bury in an inundation ; 
to deluge. 
Betwixt the prince and parliament we ftand, 
The barriers ef the fate on either hand: 
May neither overflow, for then they drown the 
land. Dryden 


4. To immerge; to lofe in any thing. 

Moft men being in fenfual pleafures drown’d, 
It feems their fouls but in their fenfes are. Davies. 

5. To lofe in fomething that overpowers 
or covers, 

Who cometh next will not follow that courfe, 
however good, which his predeceffors held, for 
doubt to have his doings drewyned in another man’s 
praife. Spenfer on Ireland. 

That the brightnefs of the fun doch drown our 
difcerning of the leffer lights, is a popular errour. 

Watton. 

My private voice is drowa’d amid the fenate. 

Addifin, 
Some aged man who lives this act tn fee, 
And who in former times remember’d me, 
May fay, the fon, in tortitude and fame, 
Outgoes the mark, and drowas his father’s name, 
Dryden. 


1 
To Drown, v.n. To be fuffocated in the 
waters. 

There be, that keep them out of fire, and yet 
was never burned ; that beware of water, and yet 
was never nigh drowning. Afibam’s Schoolmafter. 

Methought what pain ir was to drown | 
Whatd readful noife of waters in my ears! Shak. 


To DROWSE. v. a. [dreofen, Dutch.] To 
make heavy with fleep. 
There gentle feep 
Firft found me, and with foft oppreffion {ciz'd 
My dretufed fenfes uncontroll’d. Milt. Parad. Loft. 


To Drowse. v. n. 


1> To flumber ; to grow heavy with fleep, 
All their fhape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 
Of Argus; aod more wakeful than to drowfe, 
Charm’d with Arcadian pipe. Milte Parud. Loft. 


z. Ta look heavy ; not cheerful. ' 
They rathee drows’'d, and hung their eyelids 
down, 
Slept in his face, and render'd fuch afpect 
As cloudy men ufeto their adverfaries. 
Sbakefp. Henry VI, 
Drowsy. adv. [from drowsy.) 
1. Sleepily ; heavily ; with an inclination 
to fleep. 
The air fwarms thick with wand'ring deities, 
Which drow/ingly like humming beetles rife. 
Dryden. 
2. Sluggithly; idly; flothfully ; lazily. 
We fatisfy our underftanding with the firft 
things, and, thereby fatiated, flothfully and drow- 
fh fir down. Raleigh, 
Drowsiness. 2. f. [from drow/y.] 
1. Sleepinefs ; heavinefs with fleep ; dif- 
pofition to fleep. 
What a ftrange dreawffnefs pofleffes them! Shak. 
In deep of night, when drowfinefs 
Hath lock’d up mortal fenfe, then liften 1 
To the celeftial fyren’s harmony. Milten, 
What fuecour can I hope the mofe will fend, 
Whofe drswwfine/s hath wrong’d the mufe's friend ? 
g Crafbaw. 
He paffes his whole life in a dozed condition, 
between fMecping and waking, with a kind of 
dreqw/ineft and confufion upon his fenfes. South. 
Ee that from his childhood has made rifing be- 
times familiar to him, will nat wafte the beft part 
of his life in dreww/inejs, and lying a-bed. Lacke. 
A fenfation of drovufine/s, opsreffion, and lafi- 
tude, are figns of a plentiful meal in young people. 
Arbuthnot. 


` 


It falleth out well, to hake off your drowwy/ine/s 5 

for it feemed to be the trumpet of a war, 
- Bacon's Holy War. 
Dro'wsrHeED. #./. Sleepinefs; inclina- 


tion to fleep. Obfolete. 
The royal virgin hook off d-ocufhed ; 
And rifing forth out of her bafer boure, 
Look'd for her knight. Fairy Queens 
Drowsy. adj. [from droue.) 


1. Sleepy ; heavy with fleep ; lethargick. 
Drowfy am I, and yet ean rarely fleep. Sidney. 
Men are drow/y, and defirous to fleep, before the 

fit of an ague, and do ufe t yawn and ftretch, 
*Bucon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The flowers, eall’d out of their beds, 

Start and raife up their drowfy heads. Cleaveland. 

Drunken at laft, and drow/y, they depart 
Each to his houfe. 2 Dryden. 

2. Heavy; lolling; caufing fleep. , 
Sir Guyon, mindtul of his vows yplight, 

Uprofe from drow/y couch. Fairy Queen, 

While thus fhe refted, on her arm rechin’d, 
The hoary willows waving with the wind, 

And feather’d guises that warbled in the thade, 

And purling ftreams that through the meadow 
ftray'd, 

In drowfy murmurs lull’d the gentle maid. Add. 

3. Stupid ; dull. 

Thofe inadvertencies, a body would think, even 
our author, with all his drow/y reaioning, could 
never have been eapable of. Atterbury. 

To DRUB. w.a. [druber, tokill, Danihh.] 

To threth ; to bear; to bang ; tothump; 
to thwack ; to cudgel. A word of con- 
tempt. 

He that is valiant, and dares fight, 

Though drubs'd, can lofe no honour by't. Hudik, 

The tittle thief had been foundly druébed with a 
good honeft cudgel. L’Eftrange.: 

Thaugh the bread be not mine, yet, if it had been 
lefs than weight, I fhou'd have beega rubbed. Lockes 

Drue. n. / [from the verb.] _A thump; 

a knock; a blow. f ‘ 
The blows and drubs I have receiv'd , 

Have bruis’d my body, and bereav'd 1 

My limbs of ftrength, Hudibras. 

By fetting an unfortunate mark on their follow- 
ers, they have expofed them to innumerable drubr 
and contufions. Addifon. 

To DRUDGE, w. n. [ dpeccan, to vex, 

‘Saxon ; draghen, to carry, Dutch.] To 
labour itt mean offices; to toil without 
honour or dignity ; to work hard; to 
flave. 

And to erack’d fiddle, and hoarfe tabour, 

In merriment, did drudge and labour. Hudibras 

The ponr fleep little : we muf learn to watch 
Our labours late, and early every morning, 

Midh winter frofts; then, clad and fed with fparing, 
Rife fo our toils, and drudge away the day. Orway. 

Advantages obtained “by induftry, direéted by 
philofophy, can never be expected trom drudgirg 
ignorance. Glanville. 

Soon he came to court, 
Proffering for hire his fervice at the gate, 
To drudge, draw water, and to'runorwait. Dryd. 

I made no fuch bargain with you, to live always 
drudginz. Dryden's Dedication, Æ neida 

Whiac is an age, in duil renown drudg'd o'er! 
One little fingle hour of love is more, Grenville, 

Draunce. x. f [from the verb.] -One em. 

ployed in mean labour; a fave; one 
doomed to fervile occupation. 

To esnclude, this drudge of the devil, this di- 
viner, laid claim to me. Shuke fp- Comedy of Erre 

He fits above and laughs the white 
At thee, erdain’d h.s drudge, ta execute 
Whate'er his wrath hal md. Miters Par. Life 
Art thou our dave, 
Our captive, at the publick mill our drudge, 
And dar’ft thou, at our fending and command, 
Dipfute thy cyming ? Miltons Agonifter. 
He 


DRU E 
He is content to be their drudge, 
And on their errands gladly trudge. Hudibras. 
The hard mafter makes men ferve him for 
nought, who rewards his drudges and flaves with 
nothing but fhame, and forrow, and mifery. 
Tillcefen. 
Dev’ocer. æ. f. [from drudge.] 
1. A mean labourer. 
2. The deudging-hox; the box out of 
which flower is thrown on roaft meat. 
Did. 
Dev’ocery. z. /. [from drudge.} Mean 
labour; ignoble toil; difhonourable 
work ; fervile ocenpation. 
~ My old dame will be undune for one ta do her 
hufbandry and her drudgery. Shekefpeare. 
Were there not inftruments for drudgery as well 
as offices of drudgery P Were there not people to 
receive orders, as well as others to give and autho- 
tize them ? É L'Efirange. 
You do not know the heavy grievances, 
The toils, the labours, weary dradgeririy 
Which they impofe. Scuthern's Orgenoke. 
To thee that drudgery of pow'r J give; 
Cares be thy Ist: reign thou, and let me live. 
Dryden. 
Paradife was a place of blifs, as well as immor- 
tality, without drudgery, and without forrow. 
Locke. 
Even Drudgery him(clf, 
As at the car he fweats, or dufty heas 
The palace Rone, looks gaye” TLomfon’s Summer. 
It is now handled by every dirty wench, and 
condemned to do her drudgery. 
Swift's Meditations on a Broomflick. 


Dev’ocincBox. 2.f. [drudging and box.) 
The box out of which flower is fprinkled 


upon roaft meat. 
` But if it lies too long, the crackling’s pall’d, 
Not by the dradgingbox to be recall’d. 
+ King's Cookery. 
Drvu'pernory. adu. (from drudging. ] 
Laborioufly ; toilfomely. 

He does now all the meaneft and triflingeft 
things himfelf drudgirgly, without making ufe of 
any inferiour or fubordinate minifter. 

Ray on the Creation. 


DRUG. x. J. [dregue, French.] 
1. An ingredient ufed in phyfick; a me- 


‘dicinal fimple. 
A fleet defcried b 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Clofe failing from Bengala, or the ifles 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their (picy drugs. Milton's Paradife Lo. 
Judicious phyfick’s noble art to gain, t 
He drugs and plants explor’d, alas ! in vain. 
Smith. 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-infpiring bowl, 
Temper’d with drugs of fov'reign ufe, taftuage 
The boiling bofom of tumultuous rage. 
Pepe's Ody ffzy. 
In the names of drugs and plants, the miftake 
jn a word may endanger life. 
Baker's Refieftions on Learning. 
a2. It is ufed fometimes for poifon. " 
Mortal drugs l have; but Mantua’s law 
Is death toany he that utters them. Shakefpecre. 
And yet no doubts the poor man’s draught con- 
trol; 
He dreads no poifon in his homely bow! : 
Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchafe the cup, and fparkle in the wine. Dryd. 
3. Any thing without worth or value; 
any thing of which no purchafer can be 


found. 
Each noble vice 
Shall hear a price, 4 
And vigtue fhall a drug becomes 
An empty name, 
Was all her fame, 
But now the kall be dumb. Dryden's Albion. 


DRU 
4. A drudge. This feems the meaning 


here. 

He from bis firt fwath proceeded 
Thro’ fweet degrees that thiu bricf world affords, 
To fuch as may the paffive drugs of it 


‘Freely command. Shakelpeare. 


To Druc. v. a. [from the noun.) 

1. To feafon with ingredients, commonly 
medicinal. 

The furfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with {nores.—I've dregg’d 
their poffets, 
That death and nature do contend about them. 
Skatefpeare. 
z. To tingture with fomething offentive. 
Of: they affay’d, 
Hunger and thir conftraining ; drugg’d as oft 
With hatefulef difrelith, writh'd their jaws 
With foot and cinders fill'd. Milton's Par . Loft. 

Dev’ccer.z./. A flight kind of woollen 

Ruf. 
In druggers dret, of thirteen pence a-yard, 
Se Philip's fon amidft his Pertian guard. Swift. 

Druceisr.2.f. [from drug.] One who 
fells phyfical drugs. 

Common nitre we bought at the druggi/i*s. Boyle. 

Dav 'csrer.2./. [from drug.] One who 

* fells phyfical fimples. 

Commun oil of turpentine I baught at the drug- 
CAEN Boyle. 
They fet the clergy below their apothecaries, 
the phyfician of the foul below the drugfers of the 
hady, Atterbury. 

DRUM. 2. f. [tronme. Danit; drumme, 
Erfea} 

1. An inftrument of military mnfick, con- 
fiting of vellum ftrained over a broad 
hoop on each fide, and beaten with 
flicks. 

Let's march without the noife of threatening 
drum Sbakelpeare. 
In diam tlre clofenefs round about, that pre- 
ferveth the found from difperfing, maketh the 
uoife come forth at the drum-hole far more loud 
and ftrnng than if you fhould Rrike upon the like 
fkin extended in the opeo air. P Bacon, 
Tears trickling down their breafts bedew the 
ground, 
And drums and trumpets mix their mournful found. 
Dryden, 
Now no more the drum 

Provokes to arms, or trumpet's clangor flirill 
Affrights the wives, and chills the virgin's blood. 
Philips. 

2. The tympanum of the ear, or the mem- 
brane which perceives the vibration of 
the air. 

To Drum. v. n. 

1. To oeat a drum; to beat a tune ona 
drum. 

2. To beat with a puifatory motion. 

Now, heart, 
Set ope thy fluices, fend the vigorous blood 
Through every aétive limb fur my relic! 5 
Then take thy reft within the quist cell, 


For thou fhalt drum no more. Dryden. 
To Dru'mBLE. v. x, To drone; to be 
fluggith. Hanmer. 


Take up thefe cloaths here quickly: where's 
the cowlftaff? Look, how you drumblel carry 
them to the landrefs in Datche: Mead. 

Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Dev’mrisu. nf- The name of a fifa. 
The under-jaw of the drumf/e from Virginia. 
Woodewarit. 
Drumma‘jor. 2. f [drum and major.] 
The chief drummer of a regiment. 

Such conffany may chance to fpoil the fwearing, 
And the drummajor’s oaths, of bulk unruly, 

May dwindic to a feeble Cleavusland. 


DRY 


Dro’MMAKER. a. f. [drum and mažer.) 
He who deals in drums. 
The drusmmaker afes it, and the-cabinetmak er. 
Mortimers 
Davu'mmer. 2. f. [from drum.] He whofe 
office it is to beat the drum. 
Drummer, frike up, and let us march away. 
Shakefprare. 
Here rows of drummers ftand in martial file, 
And with their vellum-thuader hake the pile, 
Gay. 
Dru'mstick.2x./f. [drum and fick.] Tue 
ftick with which a drum is beaten. 
Drunk. adj. [from drink. ] 
t. Intoxicated with ftrong liquor; ine- 
briated. 
This was the morn when iffuing on the guard, 
Drawn up in rank and file, they Rood prepar'd 
OF feeminz arms to make a thort affay ; 
Then haflen to be drunk, the bufinefs of the day. 
Dryden. 
We generally conclude that man drunk, who 
takes pains to be thought foder. Speblator. 
2. Drenched or faturated with moifture, 
I will make mine arrows drunk with blood. 
Deut. 
Dru’nxaro. 2. f. [from drunk.] On€ 
given to exceflive ufe of ftrong liquors ; 
one acditted to habitual ebricty. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinicn 
Of my more fierce endeavour, Ive fern drunkards 
Do more than this in fport. Shakefp. King Lear. 
My bowcls cannot hide her woes, 
But, like adrunkard, I mut vomit them. Shak. 
God will not take the druskard’s excufe, chat 
he has fo long accuftomed himfelf to intemperate 
drinking, that now he cannot leave it off. Sous. 
Dau’nxen. adj. [from drink, ] 
t. Intoxicated with liquor ; inebriated. 
O monftrous beaft !. how like a fwine he lics | 
Sirs, I will practife oa this drunken man, 
Shakepeare, 
Drunken men imagine every thing turnech 
round : they imagine that things come upon 
them ; they fee not well things afar off; thofe 
things that they fee near hand, they fee out of 
their place, and fometimes they fee things double. 
Batore 
z. Given to habitual cbriety. 
3. Saturated with moifture. 
Then let the earth be drunken with nur blood. 
4 Sbakefpear 
4. Done in a flate of inebriation. 
When your carters, or your waiting vaffals, 
Have done a drunken flaughter, and defac’d 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 
You ftraight are on your knees for pardon, pardon. 


Skhakefpeare. 
We fhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a rake. Scvifte 
Drvu’nxency. adv. [from drunken] In 
a drunken manner. i 
My blood al:eady, like the pelican, 
Haft chou tapt qut, and drunkenly carous’d. 
Shakefpeares 
Dau’nxEnness. v. f. [from drunken.) 
1. Intoxication with Itrong liquor. 

Every going off from our natural and common 
temper, and our ufual feverity of behaviour, is a 
degree of druntenncft. Taylor's Rule of Liviag Helye 

2. Habitna! ebriety. f 

The Laccdemonians trained up their children 
to hate drunkennefs, by bringing a drunken man 
intotheir company. Wares on the Mind. 

3. Intoxication or inebriation of any kind ; 
diforder of the faculties. 

Paffianis the drunkennefs of the mind, snd therce 
fore in its prelent workings not controllable by 
realon, Spenfere 

DRY. adj. (brug, Saxon.] 
1. Arid; not wet; not moik. 7 


: DRY 


If the pipe be a little wet on the infde, it will 
make a diftering found Irem the fame pipe dry. 
Bacen 


When God faid, 
Ee gather'd naw, ye waters under heav'n, 
Into one place, and ry land appear! 
Of turbid elements the port 5 
From clear to cleudy teft, from hot to cold, 
And dry to maith, F bomfon. 
2. Not rainy. 

A dry March and a dry May portend a whule- 

fome fummer, if there be a fhowering April be- 


Milton. 


tween, Baen. 
‘The weather, we agreed, was too dry for the 
feafon. Adjsifor, 


3. Not fuceclent; not juicy. 
Twill drain him dry as hay ; 
‘Seep fall neither night nor day 
Hang opon his penthoufe lids 
He fhall live a man foroid. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
4. Being without tears. 
Dry mourning wid decays more deadly bring, 

As a north wind borns a too forward (pring ı 

Give forzow vent, and lct the fluices go. Dryden. 
5. Thirfty , a-thirit, 

So dry he was for fway. Slatefp. Tempef. 
Void of a bolky charger near their hips, 

With which, in often iaterrupted feep, 

Their frying bloed compels to irrigata 

Their dry furr’d tongues. Philips. 
6. Jejune; barren; plain; unembellith- 
ed; without pathos; without flowers. 

As we fhould take care that onr Mile in wriring 
be neither dry nor empty, we fhould Jonk again 
it he not windlny or wanton with far-fetched de- 
feriptiony: elther is a vice. Ben Ferfon. 

Jr remaincth to great concerning ornamants 
with'n or without the fabricky a piece not fo diy 
ax the meer contemplation of proportions: and 
therefore 1 hope therein fomewhat to rafrefh both 
phe reacer ani myfelf, Wetton’: girchitsEn.¢. 

That the fire burns hy heat, is an empry dry 
taturn to the gueftion, and leaves us (till iganrant. 

Glanajlle. 

Ui lea dry fable, with Merle or anthing in jt 

L Edrarge. 

Authority and frlerdfh’p work upon fome, dry 
and fober realen works epop others, Z Ffiringes 

To clear up this theory, J was willing to lay 
afde dry fobsilitiss with which tho fchools ore 
fied, i Burret Thery, 

Thele epifties will become ltfs dry, and more 
fefceptibla of ornament, Pope. 
. Hard; fevere. [Drien anciently to en- 
dure drec, Scottith.] 

OF two noblemen, the one was giyen to feom, 
but kept ever royal cheer In his hovfe; the other 
would afk of thofs that had been st hie tabla, was 
there never a Tout or dry blow given ? Bacen. 

I rather hop’d ! Mould no mora 

Tear from you o° th’ gailanting {care y 

For hard dry battings us'd to prove 

Tha readies} remedies of loye} ° 

Next a dry dict. 

Yo Dry, v. A, f 
1. To free from moifture ; to arefy; to 
- exficcate, 
The meat was wall, If you wera fo contented, 
mel tel! thee, Kate, "twas burnt and dried away, 
Shatefpeare. 
Heat drith bodies that do cafily expire, as 
perchment, leaver, roots, and clay; and fo doth 
time c elfy, Pacon. 
Herbi rnd Rowers, if they he drird In the hade, 
br dried In the hot fan a fall time, karp ak 
oren, 


“2 


Fludibrar. 


The running ftreane are deep t 
£ e, they have caught the father of thedlock, 
Who drie bis fleece upon the neighbouring rock. 
è oc 
2. To exhale moifture, 
Twas grelno mara, or grlef and rage were one 
Within ber fouls at taf ‘twas rage alone; 
Von L 


DRY 


Wolch, burning upwards in fuccefion, ries 
The tears that Road confidering in her eyes. 
Drydex. 
3. To wipe away moifture. 
Thea with her vet the wound fhe wipes and 


dries. Denham. 
Sec, at your lef returning, 

Rage difappears ; 
The widew'd ifle in mourning 

Dries up her tears. Dryden's Albien. 


4. To feorch with thirft. 

Their honourable men are famifhed, and their 

multitude dried up with thir. Uaiab, v.13» 
5. To drain ; to exhanft. 

Rafı Elpenor, in an evil hour, 

Dried an immeafurable howl, and thought 

T” exba‘e his furfeit by irviguous fleep, 

Impnident: him death's iron feep cppret. 

Philips. 

6. To Dry up To deprive totally of 

moifture ; to take all moifture away. 

The water of the fea, which formerly cuvered 
it, was in time exhaled and gråd up by the fun. 

Woodward. 

To Dry. v». To grow dry; to lofe 

moiiture; to be drained of its moifture. 

Dry’erna./. [from dry.) That which 
has the quality of ebforbing moifture, 

The ill eects of drinking are relieved by this 
plant, which ia a great dryer end opener, efpeci- 
ally by perfpiratlen, Temple. 

Drveven. aaj. [dry and eye.) Without 
tears; without weeping. 

Sigh: fo deform what heat of rock enuld long 
Drycyed behold? Adam could not, but wept, 

Milton. 
Dav'Ly. adv. [irom dry.] 
t. Without moiilure, 
2. Coidly; frigidly; without affection, 

The archduke, contcious to himar how dryly 
the king had been ufed by his council, did ftrive 
tarecozer the king’ affcGion. Pacan's Ulenry VII. 

Would thou to hendur and pretermeats climb, 
Be bald in mifchief, dare fume mighty crime, 
Which dungeens, death, or banifiment deferves; 
For virtue is bot dryly prais'd, and ftarves, 

Dryden's Juveuai. 
3+ Jejancly; barrenly without ornament 
or embellifhment, 

Soma dryly plain, without Invention’: aid, 
Write dull receipcs how pacms may be maga, Pye 

Dryness, nf. [from dry.) 
1, Want of moifture ¢ ficcity. 

The Africans ara conceived tu be pecutiarly 
Scorched and torrified by the fun, by dryneft of the 
foil, from want and defect of water, 

Brown's Fuigar Erreurt. 

Such was tha difcord whieh dld ri difperfo 
Form, order, beauty, through tha unlverfe} 
Whils dryrch moiiture, cnidnefs heat raflts, 

All that we have, ang chat wa are, fubitts, 
a Derkam. 

Tho marrow fupplles an oll for the {nynétion 
ef the bones and iigamente In the articulations, 
and partiealarly of the Nlgainents, preferving them 
from deynifi and rigidity, and keeping them fupple 
and flex.dle. Ray an the Creaston. 

le the fea ever likely to be ovaporated by the fun, 
or to be amatiod with buckets? Why then myt 
we faney this Impoitible dryn, and then, upon 
that fittitions account, calumniste naturo ? 

. Ueniley. 
2, Want of fucevlence, 
If he fill'd 

His vacancy with his ynluptuoufness, 
Full furfelts, and the dry nafs of his bones, 
Callon him for 'te “Sbakefp. Anteny and Chop. 

The difftrence of mufcular felh dependi upon 
the hardnefe, tenderne(s, nsoliture, or drynefi of 
the Gres, Ai. 


DUB 


3. Want of embellifhment; want of pa- 
thos; jcjanenefs; barrennefs. 

Their new fluwers acd fweetnefs do as much 
corrupt as others dryne/s and {qualor, if they chufe 
not curcful'y. | Ben Fonfor. 

Be faithtul where the author excels, and paru- 
phrafe whee penury of fancy or diynefs of exa 
preffion afk it. Curio. 

4- Want of fenfibility in devotion; want 
of ardour ; aridity. A 

Jc may be; that by this deynefi of fpirit, God 
intends to make us the more fervent and refiened 
in our direét and—folemn devotions, by the per- 
ceiving of our weaknefs. Tayler. 

Day‘nurse. n f. [dry and nurfe.) 

t. A woman who brings up and feeds a 
child without the breat. 

2. One who takes care of another: with 
fome contempt of the perfon taken caie 
of, 

Mra, Quickly Is his nurfe, or his drynurfe, or 
hi» cook, or his laundry, his wafher, and his 
wringer. _ Shakefpeare. 

Ta Day’nurée. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To feed without the breaft, ~ > 

As Romulus a wolf did rear, 

So he’ was drynured by a bear. Hudibras, 

Dry’snon. adj. [dry and foed.} Without 
wet feet; without treading above the 
fhoes in the water. 

He had embarked us in fuch difadvantage, ae 
we could not return dryfhed. Sidney. 

ce Gen to pafs, fhe parts the foods in twry; 
And cle huge mountains from their native teat 

She would commend themfelves to hear away. 

Fairy Queens 
Has honour's fountain then fuck'd back the 
ftream? 
He has; and booting boys mey dry/bed pafs, 
And gather peboles trom the naked ford. Dryden. 

Duat. adj. (dualis, Latin.] | Expreifing 
the number two, 

Modera languages have enly one variation, and 
fo the Lating but the Greck and Hebrew hav? 
onc y9 fignify two, and another to fiznify more 
than wnt under one variation the noun js faid to 
be of the dual number, and under the other of the 
plural, Clarke's Latin Grammar, 

To DUB, v. a. [bubban 20 pibene, Saxon ; 
addubba till riddara, Mandick, to duly a 
knight, diddveba, in its primary fenfe, 
fignifies to frike, knights being made 
by a blow with the fword,] 

1, Fo trake a man a knight, 

Knight, knight, good mother! BafGilifco like. 
What! I am dufb'd; I have it oa my thouller, 

Shikefpeire, 

The rohee which thr kings then allowad to exch 
knight, when he was dudsed, of green, or burnet, 
as they fpaka in that age, appearsth upon record, 

Camden's Remains, 

The King ftood un under his cloth af fate, cools 
the fword from the lasd proteftar, and dubbed the 
lor) mayor fuondan knight. Hayward on Ed, V1, 

3. To confer any kind of dignity, or new 
character, A 

The jonlous o'erwora wldnw and herfeif, 

Since that our brother dubf'g them gentlewoman, 
Are mighty goffips in this oS Sb, Rie U, 
Hs 


Gave thoa ng lnflancewhy thon houtdit do trealon, 


Unlefa to dyé thee with thaname of traitor, Shak, 
Women commenco by Cynid's dart, 
Ava king hunting dvds a hart. Craerand. 


A plain gentleman, of en ancient family, is of 
batter quality than a now kolghe, hough the reafan 
ot hls dubbing was meritorious, Collier o8 Pridn 

O poet] thou hadt been dife ester, 

Hanging the monarch's hat ( high, 

If thou hadh dube'd thy tac a meteor, 

That did but blaze, and rove, and die, 

k Camek i- 


Prhe, 
Theis 


. 


DUC 


Thefe demoniacks let me dub 

With the name of legign club. Saifi 

A man cf wealth is dub'd a man of worth; 
Venus thall give him farm, and Anttis birth. Pepe. 

Dus. ». /. [from the verb.] A blow; a 
knock. 

As tkilful coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lycian and with Phrygian dubs.  Hudibras. 

-Dusto’sity.n./. [from dubious.) A thing 
doubtful. A word uot ofed. 

Men often fwallow falfities for truths, dubiofiries 
for certainties, fealibilities for poffibilities, and 
things impoffible for poffible. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

DUBIOUS. adj. [dubius, Latin.] 

1. Doubting ; not fettled in an opinion. 
2. Uncertain; that of which the truth is 
not fully known. . 
No quick reply to dubicus queftions make. 

Derban. 


We alfo call it a dubicus or doubtful propotition,, 


when there are no arguments on either fide. 
Warts's Legick. 
3. Nor plain; not clear. 
Satan with lefs toil, and now with eafe, 
Wafts on the calmer wave, by dubious light. Ali/ton. 
4. Having the event uncertain. 
Ilis utmoft pow'r with adverfe pow'r oppos'd, 

In dubious battle, on the plainsofheay’n. Ailton. 
Du’stousiy. adv. [from dubious.] Un- 
certainly ; without any determination. 

Authors write often dubicufly, even in matters 
wherein is expected a ftriét Rve truth. 

i Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Almsnack-makers wander in general, and talk 

dsbioufly, and leave to the reader the bufinefs of în- 

terpreting. Swift. 

Du‘siovusness. n, f [from dubious.) Un- 

certainty; doubtfolnefs. 

She fpeaks with dibimufne/s,not with thecertainty 

of a goddefs, `~ Broome. 

DU’BITABLE. adj. [dubito, Lat.] Doubt- 

ful; uncertain ; what may be doubted. 


Dusira’tton. n. f. [dubitatio, Latin.] | 


The aé& of doubting; doubt. 

Many of the ancients denied the antipodes; but 
the experience of our enlarged navigation can naw 
affert them beyond all dudisation. 

4 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Dautbiration may be called a negative perception; 
that is, when I perceive that what I fee is nnt 
what I would fee. Grew. 

Du’can. adj. [from duke.] Pertaining to 
a duke: as, a ducal coronet. 

Du‘car. n.f. [from duke.] A coin ftruck 
by dukes: in filver, valued at about 
four fhillings and fix pence; in gold, at 
nine fhillings and fix pence. 

I cannot inftantly raife up the grofs 
Of full three thoufand ducats. Shakefpeare. 

There was one that died in debt: it was re- 
po'ted, where his creditors were, that he waa dead: 
one faid, he hath carried five hundred ducars of 
mine into the other wor!d. Bacen. 

DUCK. n. J. [anas; dickew, to dip, Dut.) 

1. A water fowl, both wild and tame. 

‘The dueks, that heard the proclamation cried, 
And fear’d a profccution might betide, , 

Foll twenty mile fram town their voyage take, 
ObScure in rufkes of the liquid lake. Dryden. 

Grubs, if you find your land fubje€ to, turn 
ducks into it. Mlortimtr's Hufoandry. 

2. A word of endearment, or fondnefs. 

Will you buy any tape or Isce for your cap, 

My dainty duck, my dear-a? Shak. Winter's Tale. 

3. A declination of the head; fo called 
from the frequent action of a duck in 
the water. 

Back, thepherds, back; enovgh yaur play 

Till next funthine holyday ; 


DUC 


Here be without duck or nod, 

Other trippings to be trod, 

Of lighter toes, and fuch court gu: fe 

As Mercury did firt devife. Milten, 

4- A ftonc thrown obliquely on the water, 
fo as to ftrike it and rebound. 

Neither crofs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, 
are quite fo ancient as handy-dandy. 

Arbutbnet ard Popes 

To Duck. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To dive under water as a duck. 

The varlet faw, when to the flood he came, 
How without ftop or flay he fierceiy leapts 

And deep himfelf he ducked in the fame, 

That in the lake his lofty creft was fleept. 
Fairy Queen. 

Let the labouring bark climb hills of feas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell's fiom heaven. Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 

Thou art wickedly devout; 
In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day. Dryden, 

2. To drop down the head, as a duck, 

As fume raw youth in country bred, 

When at a fkirmith firft he hears 

The bullets whiftling round his edrs, 

Will duck his head afide, will ftart, 

And feel a trembling at his heart. Swift. 

3. To bow low; to cringe. In Scotttth 
duyk, or juyk, to make obeifance, is ftill 
uled. 

I cannot flatter and look fair, 

< Smile in men’s faces, fmooth, deceive, and cog, 

Duck with French nods, = apifh courtefy. Shak. 
The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. — Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

Jo Ducx. v. a. To put under water. 

Du’cxer. z. f. [from duck. ] 

1. A diver. 

2. A cringer. r Dig. 

Do’cxtnesroon, n. f. [duck and fool.} 
A chair in which {colds are tied, and 
put under water. 

She in the duckingffool thould take her feat, 
Dreft like herfelf in a great chair of ftate. Dorfer. 

Reclaim the obftinately opprobrious and virulent 
women, and make the ducking flol more ufeful. 

Addifen’s Frecholder. 

DucKLE'GGED. adj. [duck and leg.) Short 
legged. , 

Ducklegg’d, fhort waifted, fuch a dwarf the is, 
That the muft rife on tiptoes for a kifs. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Do‘cxuine. x. f. [from duck.] A young 
duck ; the brood of the duck, 

Ducklings, though hatched and led by a hen, if 
fhe brings them to the brink uf a river or pond, 
prefently Icave her, and in they gos 

Ray on the Creation. 
Ev'ry morn 
Amid the ducklings let her featter tarn. 
j Gay's Paflorals. 

Do‘cxmeat. n. fi [duck and meat; lens 
palaftris.| A common plant growing in 
itanding waters. 

To Ducxo’y. v. a. [miftaken for decoy : 
the decoy beingcommonly pradtifed upon 
ducks, produced the errour.] To entice 
to it fnare. 

This fith hath a flender membranous ftring, 
which he projects and draws in at pleafurv, as a 
ferpent doth his tongue: with this he duckoys little 
fithes, and preys upan them. Grew, 

Duckco’y. n. f Any means of enticing 
and enfnaring.” 

Scducers have found it the mot compendious 
way to thelr defigns, to lead captive filly women, 
and make them the duckoys to their whole family, 

Decay cf Piety. 

Du’cxsroor. 2. J. Black {nakercot, or 

Mayapple. , n 


DUE 


Do’crween. n, fi [duck and weed.) The 
fame with duckmeat, 

That we call duckevecd hath a leaf na bigger than 
a thyme leaf, but of a frefher green; aod putteth 
forth a little ftring into the water, far from the 
bortom, Bacon. 

Ducr. n. f. [du@us, Lat.] 

1. Guidance; direétion. 

This doctrine, by fafening all our aAions by a 
fatal decree at the foo; óf God's chair, leaves nn- 
thing to us but only to obey our fate, to follow the 
dué? of the ftars, or neceflity of thofe irany chains 
which we are burn under. Hammond. 

z. A paflage through which any thing is 
conducted : a term chiefly ufeg by ana- 
tomifts. 

A du& from each of thnfe cells ran into the root 
of the tongue, where both joined together, and 
pafied forward in one common dué? to the tip of it. 

Addifon's Spestatore 

It was obferved that the chyle, in the thoracick 

dud, retained the original tafte of the aliment. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
DUCTILE. adj. [dudilis, Lat.] 
1. Flexible; pliable. 
Thick woods and gloomy night 
Conceal the happy plant from human fight: 
One bough it bears; but, wond'rous to behold ! 
The duéfile rind and leaves af radiant gold. 
; Dryden's Anid. 

z. Eafy to be drawn out into length, or 
expanded. 

All bodies du&ile and tenfile, as metals, that 
will be drawn intn wires; wool and tow, that will 
be drawn into yarn or thread; have the appetite of 
not difcontinuing trong. Bacon, 

Gold, as it is the purett, fo it is the foftett and 
mott duile of all metals. Drydete 

3. Tradable ; obfequious; complying ; 
yielding. 

He generous thoughts inftil!s 
Of true nobility 5 forms their ductile minds 
To human virtues. Poilips. 

Their defigning leaders cannot defire a more 
duéfile and eafy people to work upan. 

Aildifin’s Frecbolder. 

Du’critvengss.2./. [from du-ile.] Flexi- 

. bility; duétility. 

I, when I value gold, may think upon 
The duétilenefi, the application ; 

The wholefamenefs, the ingenuity, 
From ruft, from foil, from fite ever free. 

Ductruity.2.f. [from duile.] 

1. Quality of fuffering extenfion; flexibi- 
lity. 

Yellow colour and duffifity are properties of 
gold: they belong to all gold, but not only to 
gold; for fatfron is alfo yellow, and lead is dur- 
tile. Watt's Logicke 

2. Obfequioufnefs ; compliance. 

Du’vcszon. n. f. [dolch, German.] 

1. A {mall dagger. > 

It was a ferviceable dudgeon, 

Either for fizhtiog or for drudging, Hudibrase 

2. Malice; fulleanefs; malignity; ill will. 

Civil dudgeon firt grew high, 
And men fell aut they knew not why. Hadibras. 
/ The cuckoo took this a little in dudgeon. 
LEffrange, 

DUE. adj. The participle paffive of cwe. 
{¢#, French.] 

1, Owed; that which any one hasa right 
to demand in confequence of a compact, 
or for any other reafon. 

Thert is due from the judge to the advocate fame 
commendation and gracing, where caufes are well 
handled and fair pleaded. There is likewife due to 
the public a civil reprehenfion of advocates, where 
there appeareth cunning, grofs negleét, or flight » 


inforraation, Bacon. 
Mirth 


Donne. 


EUD . 


Mirth and cheerfulnefs are but the due reward 
ef wnnocency of ifs. dets Divine Dialogues. 
A prefant bleifing upon nur fafts is neither ori- 
finally due from gS nor becomes due 


tə us from bis veraci Smalpidge’s Sermons. 

There is a refped to mankind, which fhould 
Inchne ever the wileft of men to follow innoceat 
cuftome. a Watts. 

2. Proper; ĝt; appropriate, 

Oppo.tunity may be taken to excite, in perfons 
attending an thoje filemaitics, a dye tenfe of the 
Vauity of earthly satisfactions, Aiterbury. 

g. Exact; without deviation. 

Yea might tee kim come towards me beating 
the ground in {> due time, 43 no dancer can ob- 
ferve wester ineafaye. Sidney. 

Ard Eve within, dwe at her hour prepar'd 
Foe dinner tavoury tiw'ts. Milton. 

4- Confequent to; occafioned or effected 
by. Proper, bet not nfual, 

Phe motion of tha oily draps may be In part 
dye to tome parcial wolution made b the vinous 
fpirit, which may tumble them to end fro. Foyle, 

Due. adv. [fron the adjective] Exadtly ; | 
directly ; duly, The courfe is due eatt, 
or due weh, 

Like the Poatick fea, 
Whofs icy current, and compuilive courte, 
Reever feels :eviring ebb, but kocfs due on 
To the Propontick and the Hellefpont. 
Sbakelprare’s Othello. 

Gre. a.f [fron the adjedtive. } 

1, ‘i hat which belongs to ane; that which 
may be fulily claimed, 

Ply due from thee is this imperia! crown, 
Which, as imm'giate from thy place and blood, 
Deriver itfely to me. Shakepeare. 

The fon of Duncan, x 
Fram whom this tyrant holds the dye of birth, 
Lives ia the Englith court. Sbakefpeare’s Bla. herb. 

Thou berer know'ft 
Effects of courcefy, dues of gratitade ; 
‘itty he fo’ th’ kingdom thou hait not forgot, 
Wherein I thea endow'd. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

‘The dpe of honour in no point omin 
Shas fpeare's Cymbeline. 

Ttske thle garland, not gs given by you, 

Eut as my merit and my beaury’s due. Dryden 

Na popolar aflembly ever knew, or propofed, or 
declared, whaz thare ot power was their duc Swift. 

2. Right; juft ticle, 

The key of this infernal pit by due, 

And by commacd of heaven's all- owarful klng, 
1 keap, Alilten’s Paradife o 
3. Whatever cukpm or law requires so be 
cone. : 
Befriend 
Us, thy vow'd pricfla, till nutmof end 
OF all thy ducr be dane, and none left out Afiten. 

They pay the dead his annual dues, Dr3den. 

4. Cuftom ; tribute 1 exactions ; iega} or 
cuftomary perquifites. 

In refpect of the exorbitant dies that are paid 
at mnft other porta, this defervedly retains the 
name of free. dAddifon 

Ta Due. v. æ. [from the noun.}] To pay 


as due; perhapa for endory, ` It js per- 
haps caly in this fingle paffage, 

This is tha lateft glory of their praife, 
‘That J thy enemy due thee withal, Shakefpeare. 


DUEL. n. f. (duellum, Latin.] A combat 
between two; a fingle fight. 

In many armiet, if the matter (hast be tried by 
due? between two champions, the vidtory Movla go 
on Ce one fide; and yet, fit be tried by the grofs, 
go on tha other fide, Bacin. 

Dizam not of your Apht 
At of a dy l, or the local wounds 
Of head or keel, Alitox': Paradife Left. 
"Swas I that wrong'd Yous you my lite have 


fuehtr 
No swil ever was more juflly fought, Waller. 


To Duter, v.v, 


To Du'Et. y. a, To attack or fight with 


Du'EukiRr. », /: (from ducl.) 


Dvu'ELLisT, a. f [from duel.) 
1. A fingle combatant, ` 


2. One who profe 


DUELLO. n. f. 


> one bout with 


DUENNA. n, f [Spanih.] An old wo- 


Dua. n.f. [deggia, to give fuck, Mlandick. ] 


a. It ems ta have been ufed formerly of 


DUKE, 2. f, [due, 


’ 


e 
DUL,. 
Du‘xepom, #.£ [from duke] 
1. ‘The feigniory or poflefions of a duke, 
Her brother found a wife, 
Where he himfelf was jo# 3 Profpero his dukedons 
Jn a poor ifle, Shakefpear e's Fer-pift. 
The cardinal never refigned his purpte for che 
prafpect of giving an heir to the dukedem of Tut- 
cany. elidir 
2, The title or quality of a duke. 
Do’:aratnen, adj. | dull and brair. } 
Stupid; delrith ; ‘foolith. ‘ 
This arm of mine hath chafis‘d 
The petty rebel, dulbrain'd Buckingham. Shake}. 
Do‘tcer. adj, (dulcis, Lat.] 
1. Swect to the talte ; Iufcious. 
From fweet kernels preis'd, 
She tempers duicet creams; nor thefe to hold 
Wants fhe fit veels pure, Miston, 
2. Sweet to the ear; harmonious; mela. 
dious. 


DUK 


{from the noun.} To 
ie a fingle combat. 
c€ muft at length, poor man! die dully at 
hnme, when here he migot fo ftathionably and 
genteelly have been dueled or fuxed into another 
world, B South. 
The challenging and fighting with a man is 
called dueilirg. Locke. 


fingiy. 
Ey Who Single 
Duell'd thelr armies rank'd jn proud array, 
Himfelf an army, now unequal match 
To fave hiinfelz again‘ a coward arm"d, 
At one fpear's length. Milton's Avorifies. 
A fingle 
combatant. i 
They perhaps begin as ñngle duellers, but then f- 
they foon ger their troops about them, 
Decay of Piety. 
T fat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering fuch duleet and harmoninus breath, 
That the rude fea grew civil at her fong. Shakefhe 
A fabrick huge 
Rofe like an exhalation, with the found 
Of dulcet fymphonies, and voices ficer, Milton, 
Duverrica’rion, 2. f [from duleify, } 
The a& of fweetening ;' the aét of free. 
ing from acidity, faltnefs, or acrimony, 
In colcothar, the exactett calcination, followed 
byan exquifite dulcification, does not reduce the re. 
* maining body into elementary earth ; for after the 
falt of vitriol, if the calcination have beea toq 
faint, is drawn out of the colcothar, the refidue iz 
not earth, but a mixt body, rich in medical vira 
tues. Boyles 
Te DU'LCIFY. v. a. [dulcifier, Fr.] To 
fwecten ; to fet free from acidit > falt- 
nefs, or acrimony of any kind, , 
A decoftion of wild gourd, or colocynthis, 
though fomewhat qualified, will not from every 
hand be dulcified into aliment, by an addition of 


If the king ends the differences, the cafe will 
fall out no worfe than when two duels enter the 
field, where the warfted party hath his fword 
again, without further hurt, Suckling. 

Henceforth let posts, cre allaw'd to write, 

Be fearch'd like thee before they fight. Dryden. 
es to tudy the rules of 


pnour, 
His bought arms Mung not lik'd 3 for hls Arit 
å a 


a 
orbaina thom in field, he threw ‘em away 3 
And hath no honour loft, our duels fay. Be Fonf. 
{italian.) The duel; the 


role ef duelline, è 
The gentleman will, for hia hono i's fake, have 

yout he cannot by the dello avoid 

it, Stak-freare. 


man kept to guard a younger, 
I felt the ardour of my paffinn increafe aa the 
fesfon advanced, till Inthe month of July I could 


no longer contain: J bribed her duenna, waa ad- flour or meal. = 
mitted tothe bach, faw her vadreffed, and the won- I dreed him with a pledgit, dipt in a dulcifed 
der difplayed, Arbuthnot and Pope. |. tinture of vitriol, Wifeman's Surgery. 


Spirit of wine dulcifies fplrivof lalt; nitre of vi- 
triol have nther bad effes, Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
Du’tcmer. w. f [dolcinello, Skinner.) 
A mufical infirument played by ftriking 
the brafs wires with little fticks, i 
Ye hear the found of the corner, flute, harp,’ 
fackbut, plaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of mu. 


nipple; a teat; fpoken of 


A pap; a 
malice or contempt of hu- 


beafts, or jn 

man beings. 
Of her thera bred 

A thoufand young ones, which tho dally fed, 

Sucking upon her poifonous dugi; eseli ona 


Of fundry thape, yer ail illefayoured. Fairy Quern. eles v Dimni 5, 
They are frit fed and nourtthed with the milk | 7o DU’LCORATE., v. a, [from dutcis, 


of a firange dug, Raltigh"y Hi2ory. 
Then Mines the goat, whofe brutith ies {applied 
The infant Jove, snd nur kls growing pride. 
Crecch. 


Latin.) , 
1, To fweeten, 

The arcierts, for the dulesrating of fruit, de’ 
commend {wine's dung above a}! other dunge Bac, 

2. To make lefs acrimonioys, 

Turbith mineral, as tt js fald In the fhops, Is a 
tough medicine; bur, being fomewhat dleovated, 
firtt procuretly vomiting, and then falivation, 

Wifeman's S angers, 
Durcora’rion, u, f [from _dulcorare.] 
The act of fweetening, © ` 

Mak gathereth a fweetnefs tn the tafto, which 
appeareth in the wort y the duleoration of things iy 
worthy to be tried to the fall; for that dyteoratlon 
importeth a degree to nourithmont: and the 
malzing of thingt inalimental to become alimental, 
may be an experiment of great profig, Bacon, 

DuʻLHzap, x, f (dull and rad] A 
blockhead 1 a wretch foolith and ftupid 
a dolt, í ‘ 

Thia people be fools and dutbeadi ta all good- 
neiss but fibtte, cunning, and build in any mifa 
chief, HYcham, 

Duftia, a f (téane.} An inferiour 
kind of adoration. i 
4a 


the breaft, without reproach, 

It was a faithtefs fqulre that was the fource 
OF all my forrow, and of theje fad tears ; 

With whom, from tender dugof common nourle, 
At onca ] was up brought, Fairy Quer. 

Aa mild and gentle as the eradle-babe, 

Dying with mother's dug between its lips. Shak, 
Ua. preter. and part, paf. af dig, 

They had often found medala, and ipes of 
lead, as they dup among the rubbith. gidd. on Ial. 
due, Prench; dux, Latin,] 
One of the higheR order of nobility in 
England, in rank a nobleman next to 
the royal family. 

The dute of Cornwall, and Regan his dut- 
chefs, will be here with him thit night. 

Shake/peare's Ming Jaar, 

Aurmarle, Surrey, and Excter, mutt loto 

The names of dukes, their titlea, cigniticn, 
And whatfoever profits thereby rile, 
Denials Civil War. 


Valeotus 


DUL 


Pateotus faith, that the fame worfhip which is 
giren to the prototype may be given to che image; 
bur with the different degtecs of latria and dalia. 

Sri irg fleet. 

DULL. adj. [dwl, Welth; bole, Saxon ; 
del, mad, Dutch.] A 

1. Stupid; doltifi; blockith; unappre- 

henfive; indocife; flow of undcriland- 


ing. 
Such is their evil hap to play upon dyl! fpirited 
men. Tooker. 


He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor art, 
may complain of grofs breeding, or cumes of a 
very dull kindred. Shakefpeare. 

Sometimes this perception, in fome kind of 
bodies, is far more fubtile than the fenfe; fo that 
the fenfe is but a du thing in compariion of ir. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Every man, even the dullef?, is thinking more 
than the matt eloquent caa teach him huw to ut- 
tere Dryden. 

2. Blunt; obtufe. 

Mecting with Yime, Slack thing, faid I, 

Thy feythe is dull; wher it, for hame. 
3. Unready ; awkward. 

Gyaevia a great while ftood ftill, with a kind of 

dull amazement, looking ftedfattly upon her. 
Sidney. 

O help thou my weak wit, and harpen my dull 

tongues ` Fairy Queen. 

Memory is fo neceffary to all conditions of life, 
that we are not fo fear it flould grow dull for want 
of exercife, if exercife would make it ftronger. 

Locke. 
4. Hebetated ; not quick. 

This people's heart is waxed grofs, and their 
ears are dull of hearing. Matt. xiii, 05. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of 
the greataefs of Spain, upon a general apprehen- 
Ron; now that fear is sharpened and pointed. 

Bacon. 
s. Sad; melancholy. 5 
6. Sluggifh ; heavy ; flow of motion. 
Thenceforth the waters waxed dul and flow, 
And all that drunk thereof did faint aad feeble 
grow. 4 Spenfer. 
7. Grofs; cloggy; vile. 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling. 
. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
8. Not exhilarating ; not delightful: as, 
to make di@ionaries is dull averk. 
g. Not bright: as, she mirrour, is dull, the 
re is dull. 
Tl not be made a faft and dud/-eyed: fool, 
To fhake the head, relent, and fgh, and yield 
To chriftianinterceffors. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
10. Drowfy ; fleepy. 
To Duct. v. a. [irom the adjeCtive.] 
1. To ftupify ; to infatuate. 

So was the dulled with all, that we could come 
fo near as to hear her fpeeches, and yet fhe not 
perceive the hearers of her lamentation. Sidney. 

Thofe drugs the has 
Will Rupify and duil the fenfe awhile. d 
Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
3. To blunt ; to obtund. 

Borrowing dulls the edge of induftry. Sbakefp. 

This entrance of the battle did whet the courage 
of the Spaniards, though it dui/ed their {words. 

Bacon. 
3. To fadden; to make melancholy. 
4. To hebetate ; to weaken. 

Now forc'd to overtlow with brackith tears, 
The troublous noife did dud/ their dainty ears. 

a Spenfer, 

Nothing hath more dulled the wits, or taken 

away rhe will of children from learnisg, than care 

in making of Latin. Afiham. 
5. To damp; to clog. 

Prayers wece fhort, as if darfs thrown out with a 
fadden quickrefs, left that vigilaat and cect atten- 


= 


Herbert. 


DUM 


tion of mind, which in prayer 1s very neceffary, 
fhould be waked ur dudid through continuance. 
Ilker. 
Jn bodies, uaion ftrengtheneth and cherifheth 
any nitoral acticn 5 and, on the other fide, w ak- 
eneth and dullib any violent impreffion: and 
even io is it of minds. Bacon. 
6. To make heavy, or flow of motion. 
Ufury dulls and damps a | induftries, wherein mo- 
ney would he Rirring, ifit were nur forthe flug. Bac. 
7. To fully brightnels. 


‘The breath du//s the mirrour. Bacon. 


Du’. caro. n. f. [from dull] A block- 
head ; a dolt; a ftupid fellow ; a dunce. 

What! mak’ thou me a dullard in this a€t ? 
Wilt thou not fpeak tome? Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thou muf mike a dullard of the world, 
Ifthey not thought che profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential fpers 
To make thee Ivek it.  Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Duruy. adv, [from dull] 
1. Stupidly ; doltithly. 

Je is not fufficient to imitote nature in every cir- 
cumftance duly, literally, and meaniy; but it be- 
comes a painter to take what js moft beautiful. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
z. Slowly ; fluggifhly. 

The air, if it be moift, doth in a degree quench 
the: flame, and howfocver maketh it burn more 
dully. Bacon, 

3. Not vigorovfly; not gaily; not bright- 
ly; not keenly. 
Not that I think thofe pantomimes, 

Who vary action with the times, 

Are lels ingenious in their art 

Than thofe whn dully act one parte Hudidras. 


Du’tness. n. f. [from dull. ] 2 


1. Stupidity; weakne's of intelle&t; in- 


docitity ; flownefs of apprehenfion. 

Nor is the duénefs of the icholar to extinguith, 

but rather to inflame; the charity of the teacher. 
Scuth. 

Shadwel alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dulnefs from his tender years. Dryden. 
2. Want of quick perception. 
Nature, by a continual ufe of any thing, groweth 
to a fatiety aad du/nefs cither of appetite or work- 
ing. f x Bacon. 
3» Drowfinefs ; inclination to fleep. 
Here ceafe more queftions 5 

Thou art inclin’d to fleep. “Tis a good dulnefsy 

And give it way. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
4. Sluggifhnefs of motion. 
5. Dimnefs ; want of luitre. 
6. Bluntnefs; want of edge. 
Du‘y. adv. [from due.] - 
t. Properly; fitly; in the due manner. 

Ever fince they firmly have retained, 

And duly well obferved his beheatt. Spenfer. 
My prayers 

Are not words duly hallow'd, nor my wifbes 

More worth than vanities; yet prayers and wifhes 

Are all I can return. Sbakelpeare’s Henry VIM. 

In the body, when the principal parts, as the 
heart and liver, do their offices, and all the infe- 
riour fmaller veflels act orderly and dely, there 
arifes a fweet enjoyment upon the whule, which we 
call health. Scurh. 

lf attention be duly engaged to thofe reflections, 
they cannot fail of influence. Rogers. 

2. Regularly; exadly. 

Seldom at church, *twas fuch a buty life; 

But duly fent his family and wife. Pope 

DUMB. «adj. [©], he was filent; dumbs, 
Gothick: dumbe, Saxon; dum, Da- 
nih; dom, Dutch, dull.] 

t. Mute; incapable of fpeech. 

It hath pleated himicl€ fometime to unloofe the 
very tongues even of duwb creatures, and to teach 
them to plead in their own defence, left the cruelty 
ef man ould perf to af8iGt them, Hooker. 


DUM 


They fpake nota wordy 
But like dumd Matues, or unbreathing fones, 
Star'd each on other, — Shukefpeare’s Richurd 14. 
Some pofitive terms fignity a negative ideas 
blind implies a privation of fight, dumb a denial of 
Speech. Watts's Logicke 
2. Deprived of fpeech. 
They fung no more, ar only fung his fame; 
Struck dumh, they all admir d the godlike man, 
Drydens 
3. Mute; not afing words. 
Fe is a proper man’s picture; but, alas! who 
can converte with a dumd how ? 
Skakdpeare’s Merchant of Ferice. 
His gentle dumb expreffion turn’d at length 
The eye of Eve tu mark his play. Miltsn, 
Ber humile geftures made the refidue plain, 
Dumb elaquence perfuading more than fpeech. 
Refemucsn. 
For he who covets gain in fuch excefs 
Does by dumb figns himfelf as much exprefs, 
As if in words ac length he how'd his mind. 
Dryden's Juveral. 
Nothing is more common than for lovers t> 
complain, relent, languifh, defpair, and dic in 
dumb thuw. Addifor. 
4. Silent; refufing to fpeak. 
‘The good old feer withftood 
Th’ intended treafon, and was dumb to hiwod ; 
Till tird with endlefs clamours, and purfuit 
Of Ithacas, he ftood no longer mute. Dryd. Zin. 
Du'msuy. adv, [from dumb.] Mutely ; 
filently ; without words. 


Du’moness, n. f. [from dumb. ] 
t. Incapacity to fpeak. , 
2. Omyffion of fpeech; mutenefs, 

There was fpecch in their dumbne/s, language im 
their very gefture: they looked as they had heard 
of a world raniumied, or one deftroyed. 

© Shakelpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
To th’ dumbzefs of the gefture 
One might interpret. Shake/p. Timon of Abens, 


3. Refufal to fpeak ; filence. 


*Tis love, faid he; and then my dowacaft eyes, 
And guilty dumbnefs, witoefs'd my furprize, Dryd. 


To Du’mrouno.. a. [from dumb.] To 


confufe ; to {trike dumb. A low phrafe. 
They had like to have dumfiunded the junice; 
but his clerk came in to his affifance. Spefatore 


DUMP. 2. f [from dom, ftupid, Dutch.} 


1. Sorrow; melancholy; fadnefs. 
Sing no more ditties, fing no mo 

Of dumps fu dull and heavy ; 

The frauds of men were ever fo, 

Since fummer firt wasleafy. Sb, Much doe 
< Vifit hy night your lady’s chamber window 
With fome fweet confort; to their intruments 
Tune a dsploring dump : the night's dead filence 
Will weli become fuch fweet complaining grievance. 


s Sbakcfpeare. 
Funerals with ftately pomp 
March flowly on in folemn dump.  Hudibras. 


The (quire who fought on bloody ftumps, 
By future bards bewail'd in doleful dumps, 
Gay's Pafferals. 
2. Abfence of mind; reveric. Mode ced | 
dumps fingalarly, 
This thame dumps caufe to well-bred people, 
when it carries them away from the company. 
5 . Locke. 
Du'upisn. adj. [from dump.] Sad; me- 
Jancholy ; {orrowful. 
New year, forth looking out of Janus’ gate, 
Doth feem to promife hope of new delight; 
And bidding th’ old adieu, his paffed date 
Bids all old thoughts to dic in dumpifb fpight. 
. y Spenfere 
The life which I live at this age is not a dead, 
dumpi, and four life; but chearful, lively, and 
pleafant, Herbert. 
Du'mpuina. n. f. [from dump, heavi- 
nefs.] A fort of pudding. 


Pudding and dumpling burn to pat. Dryder, 


Dux, 


DUN 


Dun. adj. [bun, Saxon.) 
1. A colour partaking of browa and black, 

We are not to expect a ftrong and full white, 
fush as is that or papera but fome dufey ob fcare 
ene, farh a) inignhs sg Nom a mixtuie of bight 
an. dersrei , or from Waite and black, that is, a 
prey, or din, or ruffet brown. Netëtuns Opticks. 

z. Dark; gloomy. 
Come, thicle n'ghr 1 
And pali thee in the dunref? moke of hell. Shak. 
He chen furvey’d 
Heil and the gu'p between, and Satay there 
Coating the wat of Leaven on this fide, 
In the dum air fubtime. Mins Paradife Loft. 
Yo DUN. =. a. {bunan, Saxon, to cla- 
mour.] To claim a debt with vehe- 
mence and impertunity, 

Borrow of thy sack, and borrow of thy belly : 
they “Hh never aft: thee again. 1 Mhal be duwning 
thee every day. Baer. 

When thou duzr'f their parents, feldom they, 
Without a fuit beore tn: tribune,pay. Dryd. Jaw. 

J remember wha: fhe won: 
— Acdhath the fe, t fo foon to dun ? Swift. 
Dux. «./. [from the verb.] A clamorous, 
importunate, troublefome creditor. 
inus, while my jeylefs minutes tedious flow, 
With looks demure, and filent pace, a dur, 
Horrible moniter! hated by gods and men, 
‘To my aerial citad.l afcends, Philips. 

It grieves my zeat to be puted by the fleeve by 

fome ratcasly ¢un—Sir, remember my bill. 


Arbuthnot's Jobn Buil. 


Duxce. 2 f [A word of vacertain 
etymology ; perhaps from dum, Dutch, 
ftupid.} A dullard; a dole; a thick- 
(cull; a ftupid, indocile animal. 

Dune at the beft, in ftreets but (carce allow'd 
To tickle, on thy ft.aw, the ftupid crowd. Dryden. 

Was Epiphanius f» great a dunce to imagine a 
thing, indifferent in itfelf, Mould be dirc&ly oppo- 
fite tu the law of Gad? Stilling feet. 

I never knew this town without dunres of ngure, 
who had cr dt crough to give rife to fome rew 
word. Swift. 

DUNG. 2z./. (dmez, Saxon.] The excre- 
ment of animals ufed to fatten ground. 

For dung, all excrements are the refule and pu- 
trefactions of noviihmente Bacsn's Nut. Hifary. 


J judge the likelieft way to be the perforation of 


the body of the tree in feveral places, one above the 
other; and the filling of the holes with dung, 


mingled with the medicine; and the watering vf 


thofe lumps of dung with fqnirts of an infuGon of 
the medicine in dunged water, once in three or 
four days. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

For when from herbs the pure part muft be won 
From grofs by ‘tilling, this is berter done 
By defpis’d dung than by the fie or fun. Denne. 

He foon would learn to think like me, 

And blefs his ravith'd eyes to fee 

Such oeder from confufton fprang, 

Such gaody tulips rais’d from dung. Swift. 

To Duxc. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
manure with dung. 

Tt was received of old, that dunging of grounds 
when the weft wind bloweth, and in the decreale of 
the moon, doth greatly help. Bacon's Nar. Hifl. 

There, as bis dream furetold, a cart he found, 
That carried compoft forth to dung the ground. 

Dryden. 

Du’nczon. x. /. [from donjon, the tower 

in which prifoners were kept, whence 

all prifons eminently ftrong were in 

time called dungeons.) A clofe prifon : 

generally {poke of a prifon dark or fub- 
terrancous, 

Thea ap he tonk the Mumbered fenfelefs corfe, 
And, ere he ccu'd out of his fwoon awake, 

Him to his caltie brought with hafty furce, 
Andis a durgeon deep him thiew without remorfe. 

Spenfer. 


. 


DUP 


‘ce knaw not that the king of heav'n hath ‘dpom'd 
This place our dungeo ; not our fafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm. ATi/ton’s Paradife Lif 

Now from the oorth 
OF Norambeque, and the Samoed frores 
Burting their brazen dungeon, arm’d with ice, 
And fnow, aad hail, come itormy guft and flaw. 
Alison. 

By imagination, a man ina dungesn is capabie cf 
entertaining himfetf with feenes and landicapes, 
more beautiful than any that can be found in the 
whole compuis or nature. Addison, 

Du’xcrorx. a. fe [dung and fork] A 
fork to tofs out dung from flables. 

Dung forks and paddles are common every where. 

L4ertumer. 
Du’nenin. 2. f [dung and bill] 
1. An heap or accumulation of dung. 

I, his brother, gain nothing under him but 
growth; for the which his animals on his dung- 
Łils are ag much bound to him as 1. 

Skakepeare’s As you lite it. 

‘Two cocks fought a duel for the inaftery of a 
dunzkil. LD’ Eftrange, 

Never enter into a league of friendthip with an 
ingrateful perfon ; thar is, plant nof thy friend thip 
upon a dunghil : it is too noblea plant for fo bafe 
a foil. South. 

The dungbil having raifed a huge muthroom of 
fhort duration, is now fpread to enrich other men's 
lands. ` Swift, 

Z. Any mean or vile abode. 
Perhaps a thoufand other worlds, that lie 
Remnte from us, and latent in the iky, 
Arc lighten'd by his beams, and kindly nurit, 
Or which our earthly durgbil is the warft. Dryd. 
3. Any fituation of meamnefs. 
The poor he raifeth from the duf, 
Ewn from the dunghi/ lifts the jul. Sandys. 
4. A term of reproach for a man meanly 
born. 
Out, dungbil! dar'it thou brave a nobleman ? 
Shakefpeare. 


Do’ncury. adj. Sprung from the dung- 
hil; mean; low; bale; vile; worth- 
lefs. 

His durghi/ thoughts, which do themfelves enure 
To dirty drofs, no higher dare afpire. G 

Spenfer on Love. 

Du’wey. adj. [from dung.) Full of dung ; 
meaa ; vile; bafe; low; odious; worth- 
lefs. 

We need no grave to bury honefty : 

There’s not a grain of it, the face to fweeten 

Of the whole dungy earth. © Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Du'’novarn. mf. [dung and yard.] The 

place of the dunghil. 

Any manner of vegetables cat into the durg- 
yard. Mortimer. 

Du’nwer. 2. f [from "RN One em- 

‘ployed in foliciting petty debts. 

They arc ever talking of new filks, and ferve 
the owners In getting them cuttomers, as their 
commoa dunners do in making them pay. 

Speflator. 

Duope’curie. adj. [duo and decuplus, 
Latin.] Confttting of twelves. 

Grifeptius, a learnet Polander, endeavours to 
eftablith the ducdecuple proportion among the Jews, 
by comparing fome paffages of feripture together. 

Arbuthmot an Coins. 

DUPE. 4./. (dupe, French ; from duppe, a 

foolith bird, eafily caught.] A credulous 

man ; a man eafily tricked. A modern 
word hardly eitablifhed. 

An ufurping populace is its own dupe, a mete 
unverworker, and a purchafce in trutt for fome 
fiogle tyrant. Swift. 

Firt fave to words, then vaffal toa fame, 
Thea dupe to party ; child and man the fame, 

Duraiad. 


DUR 


To Durr, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
trick ; to cheat, J 
The th: «ve a bigot keep, a genius cuit ; 
Faithlefs through piety, and dup'd through wit. 
Pepe. 
Durrer. adj. [duplus, Latin.] Double; 
one repeated. 
To DUPLICATE. v. a. {duplico, Latin.] 
1. To~double ; to enlarge by the repeti- 
tion of the firk number or quantity. 

And fome alterations in the brain duplicate that 
which is but a fingle olje€t to our undiftempered 
fentimen ts. a _ Glanville 

2. To fold together. 
Du’rricare. adj. [from the-verb. ] 

Duplicate proportion is the proportion of {quares. 
Thus, in a rank of geometrical proportions, the 
firit term to the third is faid to be in a dupicate 
ra.io of the firft to the fecond, or as its fqoare is 


to the fquare of the fecond : to in 2, 4, 3, 16, the « 


ratio of 2 to 3 is a duplicate of that of 2 to 4, or 
as the fquare of 2 to the fyuare of 4. ’ 
Phillips. Harris. Baticy. 
It has been found, that the attraction is almoit 
reeipiocajlyin a duplicate proportion of the diftance 
of the middle of the drop from the coneourfe of the 
gluffes, viz. reciprocally in a fimple proportion, by 
realon of the fpreading of the drep, and its touch- 
ing each glafs în a larger furface ; and again reci- 
procally in a fimple proportion, by reafon of the 
attractions growing ftronger within the fame quan- 


tity of attracting furface. NMiawton's Opticks. 


Du'PLICATE. me f Ancther correfpon- 
dent to the firit; a fecond thing of the 
fame kind, as a -tranfeript of a paper. 

Nothing is more needéu} fir perfecting the na- 
tural hifury of bodies, tnan the fubjecting them ta 
the fire; to which end I have referved ds plicates of 
the moft confiderable. Weodwunrdy 

Duruica’rion. z. f. [from duplicate.) 

1. The a& of doubling. 

What great pains hath been talen concerning 
the quadrature of a circle, and the duplication of a 
cube, and fome other mathematical problems. . 

: Hale's Origin of Bfankind. 

2. The act of folding together. 

3- A fold; a doubling. 

The peritoneum is a {trong membrane, every 
where double; in the duplications nf which all the 
vifcera of the abdomen are hid. Wiferran’s Surge 

Du'PLICATURE. a. f [from duplicate.) 
A fold ; any thing doubled. 

The lympheduéts, either dilacerated or obftruét= 
ed, exonerate themfelves into the foldings, or be- 
tween the duplicatures of the membranes. 

Ray cn the Creatione 

Dueptri’citry. n.f. [duplicis, Latin. ] 

t. Doublenefs ; the number of two. 

This duplicity was ill contrived to place one head 
at both extremes, and had been more tolcrable to 
have fet three or four atone. Brozun’s Vulg. Err. 

Do not affe& duplicities nor triplicities, nor any 
certain number of parts, in your divifion of things. 

Warts's Logick. 

Z. Deceit; doublenefs of heart or of 
tongue. i 

DurantLiTY. #. f. [durabilis, Latin.] 
The power of lafling ; continuance ; 
endurance. 2 

Stones, though in dignity of nature inferior una 
to plants, yet exceed them in firmnefs of ftrength, 
or durability of being. Hocker. 

Our times upon the earth have neither Certainty 
nnr durabiliry. Raleigh's H; rye 

DURABLE. adj. [durabilis, ig 

1. Lafting ; having the quality of 
continuance. 

The bones of his body we may compare to the 
hatd rocks and ftones, and therefore ftrong and 
durable, Raleigh's H fiery. 


long 


° 


With ’ 


DUR 
With pins of adamont, 
And chains, they male allfaft; too falt they ma te, 
Anè durable} Ailton s Parodije Loft. 
The gloria of her maichty’s reign ought to be 
recorded in words more durable than bral, and 


foch as our pofterity may read a thoufand years 
hence, p Swifi. 


2. Having fuceefive exiftence, 
Time, though in eternity, applied 
To motion, meafores a'l things durable 
Ey prefent, paft, and tuture. BL iton. 
Do’nanveness. x. f. [from durable.) 
Power of laiting ; continuance. 
The different confittence and durablersii of the 
frata whereof they cunfitt, are more or fefs. 
Woodward, 
A bad poet, if he cannot become Immortal by 
the goodnefs of his verfe, may by the durablenefs of 
the metal that fupports it. 
A Addifon on Ancient Medals 


Dv’rasty. adv. [from durable] Ina 
lafting manner, 
There indeed he found his fame flourithing, his 
monuments engraved in marble, ar yet more du- 
rably in men’s memories. Sidney. 


Durance, » fi [from durefe, law 


French. ] 
1. Imprifonment; the cuftody or power 
of a jatlor ; a prifon, 
Thy Pol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 
Ts in bafe durance and contagious prifon : 
Haol'd thither by mechaniek dirty hands, 
Shakefpeare. 
A poor, Innocent, forlorn ftranger, languifbing 
in durance, upon the falfe accufations of a lying, 
tofolent, whorith woman, South. 
There's neither iron bar nor gate, 
Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate 3 
And yet men durance there abide, 
In dungeons (carce three inches wide.  Fudid. 
app ndeg the warning and example before 
roe, I comfinit myfelf to lating durance. 
Congrove’s Old Bachelor. 


z. Endurance ; continuance; duration. 
A doubtful word. ; 
Sick nature at that inftant trembled round, 
Ard mother earth figh'd as fhe felt the wound : 
Or how fhart durance was this new made Rate; 
How far more mighty than heav'’n's love, hell's 
5 hate | Dryden. 


Duration. n. /. [duratio, Latin.] 

t. A fort of diftance or Jength, the idea 
whereof we get, not from the permanent 
parts of fpace, but from the fleeting and 
perpetually perifhing parts of jucceffion, 

Locke. 


2. Power of continuance. 

Duratisn is a circumMaace fo eflential to happi- 
nef, that if we conceived it poMible for the joys of 
heaven itfelf to pais fram uc in an Infant, we 
fhou'd find ourfelves not much concerned for the 
attainmert of them. Regers, 

3. Length of continuance. 

Arifotle, by greatnefs of action, does not only 
faran it thould be great in ite mature, bur alfo In 
its duration ; that ir Mould haye a duc length in it, 

Alddifen’s Spefator. 
To DURE. vw. n, [duro, Latin.] To lat; 
to continue ; to endure. 

The delights aod pleafures of the world are moft 
pleafing while they dure. Ralelgh's Hiffory. 

Do’rervt. adj, [from endure and full) 
Lafting ; of long continuance; durable, 
Not in ufe. 

The dureful oak, whofe fap is not yer dried, 
fa longere it conceive the kindling fire 5 

But when ig once doth born, it doth divide 
Great heat, aad makes his fames to heav’n afpize. 


Spenfer. 


DUS5 


Dou‘nevess, adj, [from dyre) Without 
continnance ; fading 3 tclofitory p fiort. 
Not in ufe. 

Yer were that aptimde natural, more Inctinable 
to follaw and embrace the falfe and durele!s p'ea- 
fures of this [loge-play world, than to became the 
fhadow of Gos. Refeigh's Liflory. 

DWRESSE. n. f. French; lardthip, fe- 
verity. ] 

t Imprifonment ; conftraint ; confine- 
ment. 

z. {In law.] A plea ufed, by way of cx- 


ception, by him who, being caft into, 


prifon ata man's fuit, or otherwife by 
threats, beating, &c. hardly ufed, feals 
any bond to him daring his reftraint. 
This the law holds as invalid, and fup- 
pofes to be conftrained. Gowell, 

Du’rins. prep. [This word ts rather g 
participle from dure ; as, during dife zodu- 
rante vita, life continuing ; during my 
pleafure, my pleafure continuing the 
fame.] For the time of the continuance 
of; while any thing lafts. 

If during his childhood he he canftantly and ri- 
goroully kept frem drinking cold liquor whilft he 
is hot, forbearance grows inta a habit. Locke. 

Du’rity. m f. (dureté, French; durus, 
Latin.] Hardnefs; firmnefs. 

Ancients did burn fragments of marble, which 

in time became marble again, at leat of indiffo- 


Juble durity, as appeareth in the ftanding theatres, 
Wotten's Arcbhitedture, 


Trradianey or fparkilng, found In many gems, 


Is not difcoverable in this ; for it cumeth fhort of 


their compattnefs and durity. 
. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Dursr. The preterite of dare. 

The Chriftians durf have no images of the Da- 
ity, becaufe they would rather die than deñte them. 
felves with fuch an impiety, - Stilfing fest. 

DUSK. adj. [dsyfer, Dutch.) 
1. Tending to darknels, ‘See Dusky, 
z. Tending to blacknefs ; dark-coloured, 
The hills, to their fupply, 
Vapour and exhalation, dz/k and moift, 
Sent up amain. Milton's Pargdife Laf. 
Dus. n.f. [from the adjective. ] 
t, Tendency to darknefs; incipient ob- 
fcurity, - 

Twill wait on youln the duk af tho evening, 
with my fhow upoa my back, Spotter. 

2, Darknefs of colour ; tendency to black- 
nefs. 

Some fprinkled freckles an hls fzer wero feen, 
Whole duf} fet otf the whitenefs of the fkin. 

Dryden. 
Ta Dusk. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
make dufkith, Dia. 
To Dusk. v.n, To grow dark ; to begin 
to lofe light or brightnefs ; to have luitre 
diminithed. Did, 
Du'’sxiry. adv, [from dufy.] With a 
tendency to darknefs or blacknefs, 
Dov’sxisn. adj. (from dufk.] 


t. Inclining to darknefs ; tending to ob- 


feurlty. s 
From his Infernal furnace forth he thraw 
Hage flames, that dimmed all tho heaven's light, 
Enrull'd in duih fmoke, and brimftone hluc. 
Spenfer. 
2. Tending to blacknefs; dark-coloured. 
Sight Js not contented with fodden departments 
from one extreme to another; therefore rather a 
dufkifh tintture than an abfolute black. 
Werte’ ArchiteSures 


DUS 


Du‘sktsniy.ade. {from dufti] Clouat. 


ly; darkly, 

The fawduft burned fair, till part of the candle 
confumed: thu duit gathering ebout the man, 
made tbe fnat to burn duftifhly. 

Bacon's Natural Bifa jy 
Dusky. adj. [from duft; duyfer, Durch. } 
1, Tending to darknefs; obfcure ; not 


luminous. 
Here lies the dufty torxh of Mortimer, 
Chok'd with ambition of the meaner fort, 
There fierce winds o'er duffy vallays blaw, 
Whofe every pott bears empty fhades away. Diya, 
Through the plains of one continual day, 
Six thining morths purfue their even way ; 
And fix faccecding urge their h flight, 
Obfeur'd with vapours and o’erwhelm’d in night. 
rior, 
2, Tending to blacknefs; dark-coloured ; 
not clear; sot bright, 
They did plot 
The means that dufy Dis my daughter got. 
Sé..kefpeare, 
Tt iz not green, but of a duffy brown colour, - 
Bacon, 
When Jove in dufky clouds involves the fies, 
Andthe faint crefecnt thoots by Sts before their eyes, 
Dryden, 


Shah, 


The furface la af a dufy yellow coloyr, 
: Mordward, 
By mixing fuch powders, we are not to expect a 
ftrong and full white, fuch as 43 that of paper; 
but fome diifky ohicuro one, fuch as might arifa 
from a mixture of light and darknefe, or from 
white and black; that is, agrrys or dun, or rolet 
brown, Newton's Optich,, 
3- Gloomy ; fad; intclleually clouded, 
While he continues in life, this du/Zy tceng of 
horraur, this melancholy prolpeét of ‘final perdis 
tion, will frequently ocsur to hig fancy, 
Beatley's Sersan, 
Umbricl, a day, melancholy fprite, 
As ever fullied the fair face af light, j 
Down to the contral earth, his proper fcene, 
Ropaira to earch the gloomy caveof fpleen, Pepe, 
DUST. wf. [ouye, Saxon; duik, Erfe. 
t. Barth or other matter reduced to {mal 
particles, 


The du 
Should have afcended to the rouf of heav'n, 
Rais’d by your pspalaus troops, 
i Sbatelpeare’s Astony and Ciepatra, 
Duft helpeth the fruitfulnets of trees, infomuch 
as thoy catt duff upon them 1 that powdoring, when 
a Mower cometh, maketh a foiling ta the tee, 
being earth and water finely laid on. 
Bacon's Narural Miftsry, 
2. The grave ; the ftate of diffolatian. 
‘The féeptre, learning, phyfick, muĝ 
All follow this, and come to dufte 
= bake/peare’s Cyenbelinns 
Thou 


Gut of the ground waft taken, know thy birth 5 
For duf thou arty and fhalt ta duff roturn. = ALI, 
3. A mean and dejected itate, : 
God raifeth up the poor oyt of the duf, to fot 
them among princes, 1 Sam. ii. $, 

To Dust, v. a. [from the noyn.} 

1, To free from duft, 

a. To Sprinkle with duft, 

Du’stuan, wf {duh and man) One 
whofe employment 16 to carry away the 
duft, a 

The difiman's cart offonds thy clothes and oyes, 
When through tha freet a cluyd of ahes flies. 
fay. 

Du‘sty. adje [from auf] 

1, Filled with daft; clouded with duft, 

Alt our yoRerdays have Hphted fools 
The way to dufly death. Sbakefears, 
Arms and the defy felio! lef admiro, 
And fortin ftrangely in Jome now deflre, Dryden, 
z. Covered 


Dey 


z. Covered or fcattered with duft, 
Even Drudgery himfelf, 
As at the car he fweats, or duffy hews 
The palace ftone, looks m Themfon's Summer. 


Du’rcness. n. f. [duwefe, French. ] 
1. The lady of a duke. n 
The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutchefs, 
will be here. Shakepeare’s King Lear. 
The duke was ta command the army, and the 
dutcbefs, by the favour fhe yofiefled, to he near 
her majefty. ‘ Savift. 
The gen'reus god who wit and gold refines, 
And riens fpirits as he ripens mices, 1 
Kept drois for dutchs/%s, the world fhall know it, 
To yeu gave fenfe, good humour, and a ne 8 
ope. 
z. A lady who has the fovereignty of a 
dukedom. 
Du'rcny. m f. [duché, French.] A terri- 
tory which gives title to a duke, or has 
a dnke for its fovereign. 
Diferent ftates border on its the kingdom of. 
France, the dutchy of Savoy, and the canton of 


Bern. Addijen.on Italy. 
France might have fwallowed up his whole 
dutchy. Swift. 


Dutcny-court. «.f A court wherein 
all matters appertaining to the dutchy of 
Lancafter are decided by the decree of 
the chancellor of that court. Cowell. 


Du‘reous. adj. [from duty.] . 
1. Obedient; obfequions; refpedtful - to 
thofe who have natural or [egal autho- 
rity. 
Great Aurengzebe did durecua care exprefs, 
And dori not pufh too far bis great fuccels. 
Dryden. 
A female foftnefs, with a manly mind ; 
A dureous daughter, and 2 fter kind; 
In ficknefs patient, and in death refign’d. Dryd. 
Who taught the bee with winds and rains to ftrive, 
To bring her burden to the certain hive ; 
And through the liquid-fields again to pafs ' 
Duteousy and hark’ning te the founding brafa ? 
Prior. 
2. Obfequious; obedient to good or bad 
parpoles : with zo. 
I know thee well; a ferviceable villain! 
As dutesus to the vices of thy miftrefs, 
As badnefs would defire. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Every beaft, more duteous at her call, 
Than at Circean call thé herd difguis’d. Milton. 
3. Enjoined by duty; enforced by the re- 
lation of one to another. ‘This fenfe is 
not now ufed. 
With mine own tongue deny my facred right, 
With mine own breath releafe all dureows ties. 
Shakepeare. 
Dvu’tifuL. adj. [duty and full.) 
1. Obedient ; {ubmiffive to natural or le- 
gal fuperiours; reverent. 
She died in an extreme old agr, without pain, 
under the care af the moft dutiful fon that I have 
ever known or heard of. Swift to Pope. 


2, Expreffive of refpect; giving token of 


reverence ; refpeciful ; reverential. 

There would the kifs the ground, and thank the 
trees, blefs the air, and do dutiful ceverence to 
every thing the thought did accompany her at their 
firft meeting. Sidney. 

Du’rirutyy. adv. [from dutiful.] 
1. Obediently; fubmiffively, 
2. Reverently ; refpectfully. 

Ilis daughter Philoctea he found at that time 
dutifully watching by her mother, and Mifo ew:i. 
oufly watching her. Sidney. 

He with joyful, nimble wing, 

Flew ple back again, 
Aoi made an humble chaplet for the king. Swift. 


‘Du‘riruuwess. m f. (from dutiful.) 
t, Obedience ; fubmiflion to juit autho- 


z. Reverence ; refpect. 


Do’ry.2. f [from due.] 


DWA 


rity. 
Piety, or dutifulnefs to parents, was a moft po- 
pular virtue among the Romans. Dryden's Ain. 


It is a ftrange kind of civility, and an evil drd- 
fulnefs in friends and relatives, to fuffer iiim to pe- 
rith without reproof or medicine, rather than to 
feem unmannerly to 2 great finner. 


Taylor's Rule of Living Hily. 


t. That to which a man is by any natural 
or legal obligation bound. 

When ye fhal! have done. all thofe things which 
are commanded you, fay, We are unprofitable fer- 
vants: we have done that which was our duty to 
do. Luke, xvii. 10. 

The pain children feel from aay. neeeffity of 
natare, it is the dury of parenta to relieve. Lacke. 

z. Aéts or forbearances required by reli- 
giun or morality. In this fenfe it has a 


plural. 
Good my lord, oat 
You have begot me, bred me, lov'd me: I 
Return thofe duties back, as are right fit; 
Obey you, love you, and moft honour you, 
Sbakefpeare. 

All ove duty is fet down.in our prayers, becaufe 

inal our duty wesbcg the Divine affiflance 5 and 


+ remember that yoy are bound to da all thofe duties, 


for tbe doing of which you have prayed for the 
Divine affiftancee Taylor's De uction. 
3. Obedience or fubmiffion dne to pa- 
rents, governours, or firperiours; loy- 
alty ; piety to parents. 
Think’ thou tbat duty thal have dread to 
fpeak, 
When pow’r to ftatt'ry bows ? To plainnefs honour 
Is bound, when majelty to folly falls. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
God's party will appear fmall, and the king's 
not greater; it being not probable, that thofe 
fbould have fenfe of dury to him that had none to 
God. z Decay of Piety. 
4. A&t of reverence or refpect. 
They both atone, 
Did duty to their lady asbecame. Fairy Queen. 
5. The bufinefs of a foldier on guard. 
The regiment did duty there puoctually. 
Clarendon. 
Otho, as often as Galba fupped with him, 
ufed to give every foldier upon duty an aureus. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
6: The bufinefs of war; fervice. 
The night came and fevered them, all parties 
being tired with the dury of the day. Clarendon, 
See how the madmen bleed! Behold the gains 
With which their mafter, love, rewards their pains ! 
For feven long years, on duty ev'ry days 
Lo | their obedience, aad their manarch’s pay ! 


Dryden. | 


7- Tax; impoft; cuftom ; toll. 
All the wines make their way through feveral 
duties and taxes, before they reach the port. 
Addifon. 
Such fhekels ag they now few, were the old 
ones in which duty was tobe paid by their law. 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 
DWARF. z. /. fopeong, Saxon; dwerg, 
Dutch. ] ` 


1. A man below the common fize of men. 
Get you gone, you dwarf! 
You minimus, of hind'sing knot-grafs made. 
Sbakofpeare. 
Such dwarfs were fome kind of apes. Brown. 
‘hey, but now who feem'd 
In bignefs to furpafs earth's giant fons, 
New lefa than fmalleft dzvar/s, in narraw room 
Throng numberlefa. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. Any animal or plant below its natural 


bulk. 
* 


Tn a delicate plantation of trees, all well growh;: 
fair, and fmooth, one davarf was knotty and 
crooked, and the reft had it in derifion.  L’Efir 

Saw off the ftock in a fmooth place ; and for 
warf trees, graft them within four fingers of the 
ground, + Mortimre , 

3. An‘attendant on a lady or knight in 
romances. 

The champion ftout, 
Eftfoones difmounted from his coarfer brave, 
And to the dwarf awhile his necdlefs fpear he 
gave. . _ Spenfere: 

4. It is ufed often by botanifts in compo- 
fition ; as, dwwarf-elder, dzvarf-honey- 
fackle. 

To Dwarr. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
hinder from growing to the natural’ 
bulk ; to leffen ; to make little. 

It is reported that a good itrong canvas, fpread 
over a tree grafted low, foon after it putteth forth, 
will devarf it, and make it fpread, 

Bacon's Natura! Hiftorye 

The whole fex is in a manner dwarfed, and 
fhrunk into a race of beauties, that feems. almot 
another fpecies. _ Addifon. 

Dwa’rrisu. ad. [from dwarf} Below 
the natural bulk; low; fmall ; littles 
petty ; defpicable. 

Their w pages were 
As cherubins, all gilt. Shakefpeare's Henry VIM, 

Aad are you grown fo high in his efteem, 
Becaufe lam fodwarfh and fo low? Shatelpeare. 

This unheard faucinefs, and boyith troops, 
The king doth (mile at; and is well prepar’d 
Tò whip this dwarfifb war, thefe pigmy arms, 
From out the cirele of his territories. 

j Shakefpeare’s Kirg Jebu, 

A thicket clofe befide the grove there ftoad, 
With briars and brambles choak*d, and dzvarfijb 

wood. Dryden 

e fhould have loft oaks and cedars, and the 

uthér tall and lofty fons of the foreft, and have 
found nothing bat dzwarfi/h throbs, and creeping 
mofs, and defpicable mufhronms. Bertley. 

Dwa‘erisuyy. adv. [ from: dwarf. Y 
Like a dwarf. 

Dwa‘rrisuness. 2. f [from divarfijb.] 
Minutenefs of ftature; littlenefs. * 

‘Tisno wonder that feience hath not outgrown 
the devarfifbne/s of its priftine ftature, and that the 
intelleétual world is fuch a microcofm, g o 

Glanville s Scepfise 

To DwauLre., v. a. [opelian, Saxon, to 
wander ; dwaclen, Dutch.] To be deti- 
rious: a provincial word mentioned by. 
Junius. z 

Jo DWELL. w. x. preterite dwel, or: 
dwelled. {dualla, old Teutonick, is fay, 
delay ; duelia, Wiandick, to flay, to itand 
tiik] 

1. To inhabit; to live in a place; to 
refide ; to have an habitation. 

If thy brother that dcvellerh by thee be waxen 
poor, and be fold unto thee, thou fhalt not compel” 
him tu ferve as a bond-fervant. Lev. xxv, 39s 

He fhall dwell alone, without the camp hall his 
habitation be, Leu. xiii. 46. 

John Haywood and Sir Thomas More, in the 
parith wherein I was born, dwrlt and had poffef- 
fions. Peackan. 

Why are you vex’d, lady ? Why do you frown ? 
Here dwell na frowns, nor anger; from thefe gates 
Sorrow flies far. Milten. 

z. To live in any form of habitation. 

Abraham fojourned in the land of promife as in 
a ftrange country, dzvelling in tabernacles. 

Heb. xin g» 

3. To be in agy ftate or condition. 

‘Tis fafer to be that which we deft-oy, 

Than by deftruction diwel! in doubtful juyse Séak. 
4. To 


DWE 


4. To be fafpended with attention ; to 
hang upon with care or fondnefs. 

He in great paion all this while did dwel! 5 
More bufying his quick’ cyes her face ro view, 
Thao his dull ears ro hear what fhe did tell. 

Spenfer- 
Th' attentive queen 
Davelt on hie accents. Smith's Poed. and Hippoh 

Such was that face, on which I dwel with joy, 

Eie Greece allembied ttemm’d the tides to Troy. 
Pope. 
g. To continue long fpeaking. 

He preach'd thejoys of heav'n, aad pains of hell, 
And warn'd the finner with becoming zeal 5 
But on cternal mercy lov'd to dwell. 

Dryden's Good Parfon. 

We have dwelt pretty long on the confiderations 
of.fpace and duration, Locke. 

Thote who defend our negotiators, durl? upon 
their zeal and patience. Swift. 


To Dwev. v.a. To inhabit. Not ufed. 
I faw and heard; for we fometimes 
Who dwell this wild, conftrain'd by want, come forth 
To town or villagenigh.  Afilten’s Par. Regained. 


Dwe‘iver. n. f. [from dwell.] An inha- 
bitant ; one-that lives in any place. 
-The hovfes hing kept up, did of necetfity enforce 
a dweller; and the proportion of land for occupa- 
tion being kept up, did of neceffity enforce that 
dweller not to be beggar or cottager, but a man of 
fome fubftance. Bacon's Henry VII 
- Their cries foon waken all the dwellers near 3 
Now murmuring notfes rife in every ftreet. Dryd. 


Dwe'iune. n.f. [from dwell] ’ 
I. Habitation ; place of refidence; abode. 
His dwelling is low in a valley green, 
Under the foot of Rauran moffy hore. Fairy Queen. 
Hazor fhall be a dwelling for dragons, and a de- 
folation for evers ere xlix 33° 
If he have feveral davellings, let him fort them 
fo, that what he wanteth in the one he may find in 
the other. Escon. 
4 God will deign 
To vifit oft the dwellings of juit men, 
Delighted, Miltons Paradife Lop. 
A All davellings cife 
Flood overwhelin'd, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll'd 5 fea cover'd fea, 
Sea without hore ! Milton's Puradife Loft. 
The living few, and frequent funerals, then 
Proclaim'd thy wrath on this forfaken place ; 
And now thofe few, who are return'd again, 
Thy fearching judgments to their dwellings trace. 
Dryden. 


2. State of life; mode of living. 


Dwe’tuncuouse. n. f [from dwell and 


Dwe'tuinceract. n.f [dwell and 


To Dwi'n ove. v. n. [opinan, Saxon.) 


DWI 


The force of fire afcended firit an high, 


And tsok its dwelling in the vaulted iky. 
Drydens Ovids 


My davellirg thall be with the beafts of the field. 
Danicl. 


Boufe.] ‘The houfe at which one lives. 
A perfon ought always ta be cited at the place of 
his drvellineboufe, which he has in refpect of his 
habitation and ufual tefidence; and not at the 
houfe which he has in refpeét of his eftate, or the 
place of his birth. Ayliffe’s Parergen. 


places} The place of refidence. 

People do often change their devellingplaces, and 
fome muft die, whilft other fome do grow up into 
ftrength. Spenfer. 


1. To thrink ; to lofe bulk; to grow 
little. 
Thy dwindled legs feem’ crawling to the grave. 
* Dryden, 
Proper names, when familiarized in Englith, 
drindle to monofyllables ; whereas in other lan- 
guages they receive a fofter turn, hy the addition of 
anew fyllable. difon. 
Our drooping days are dwindled down to nought, 
Their period finith'd ere "tis well begun. Thorfon. 
z. To degenerate ; to fink, 
“Tis now dwindled down to light frothy Ruff. ` 
Norris. 
If there have been fuch a gradual diminution 
of the generative faculty of the earth, that it hath 
dwindled from nobler animals to puny mico and 
infeéts, why was there not the like decay in the 
production of vegetables? Benticy. 
He found the expected cnuncil was druindlirg 
into a conventicle, a packed affembly of Jtalian 
bishops, not a free convention of fathers. 
aitterbury, 
Religious focieties, though begun with exccl- 
lent intentions, are faig to have dsvindla! into 
faétious clubs. Swift. 
3. To wear away ; to lofe health; to 
grow feeble. j : 
Weary fev'nnights nine times nine, 
~ Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 
i Shakefpeare's Macbetha 
We fee, that fome fmall part of the foot being 
injured by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg or 
thigh thereby lofes its ftrength and nourifment, 
and dwindles aways Locke. 


e 


Dy‘inc. 
1. Expiring ; giving up the ghof, « 

2. Tinging ; giving a new colour. 
Dr’nasty. m, fi [tvri] Governments 


D Yes 
Phyfistans, with their mitky cheer, 


The love-fck maid and dwindling beau repa‘re 


Gey. 


4. To fall away ; to be diminithed ; to 


moulder off. ° 

Under Greenvil, there were only five hundred 
foot and three hundied harfe left; the reit wera 
dwindled away. (ECET 


Dre. See Dir, 
The participle of die, 


fovereignty. 

Some account kim fabulous, becaufe he carrice 
up tha Egyptian dynafties, before she flood, yea, and 
long before the creation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Greece was divided into feveral dyra/fier, which 
our author has onumerated under their refpeCive 
princes. Pope. 

Dr’scrasy. m. fi [dvenenziz.] An une 
equal mixture of elements in the blood 
or nervous juice; a diftemperature, 
when fome humour or quality abounds 
in the body. Da. 

* In this pituitous dyfraly of blood, we mut 
vomit off the pituita, and purge upan iatermif- 
fions. Figger en the Humours, 

Drsenrery. m f [dyfenerie, French, 
from eventtzia.] A loofenchs, wherein 
very ill humours flow off by Noal, and 
are alfo fometimes attended with blood. 

n 1 Did. Ñ 

From an wnufual Inconftaney af the woathsr, 
and perpetual changes of the wind from cat to 
weft, proceed epidemicatdy/enseries. Arbutl, en Airs 

Drspr’psy. x. fe [orehia] A difficuliy 
of digeftion, or bad fermentation in the 
ftomach or guts. Dik, 

Dr’srwony. m f. [dvcguria.] A duficulty 
in fpeaking, occafioned by an ill difpo- 
fition of the organs. Dia. 

Drspwo'ca. af. (dome) A dificulty 
of breathing ; ftraitnes of breath. 

Dr’sury. af. [Svowgiz.] A difficulty in 
makjng urine. 

It doth end In a dyfentery, pains of the hemor- 
rhoids, inflammations of any of the lower parts, 
diabetes, a continual pitting, ora hot dsfury, dif- 
ficulty of making water. i Harvey. 


J p 
’ 1 
Has two founds ; long, as /céue, and 
fhort, as mex, E is the mott fre- 

? quent vowel in the Englifh lan. 
guage; foritnot only is ufed like the 
retin the: beginning or end of words, 
but has the peculiar quality of lengthen- 
ing the foregoing vowel, as, ez, cane 5 
min, mine; vip, gipe; glid, glide; brid, 
bride; chin, chine; wip, wipes thin, 
thine; nod, node; tin, tine; pli, plime. 
Yet it fometimes occurs final, where yet 
the foregoing vowel is not lengthened ; 
as gine, knowlidgé, édge, give. Anciently 
almoft every word ended with e; as for 
can, canne; for year, yearey for great, 
greate, for need; neede; for-flock, flocke. 
itis probable that this e final had at firt 
a foft found, like the female e of the 
French; and that afterwards it was in 
poetry either mute or vocal, as the verfe 
required, ’till at laft it became univer- 
fally filent, P 
Ea has the found of e 
. monly lengthened. rather by the imme- 

diate addition of a than by the appofition 

of eto the end of the word; as mén, 

méan; fel, feal; mit, mat; nit, néat. R 
Eacu. prox. [elc, Saxon; e/ch, Dutch; ik, 

Scottith. , 
1. Either of two. me i 

‘Though your orbs of different greatnefs be,” 

Yet both are for each other's ufe difpos'd ; 

His toinclofe, and your's to be jotlas'd. Dryden. 
z. Every one of any number. This fenfe 
is rare, except in poetry, . 

1) Th? invention all admir’d, aad each how he 
Tobe the inventermifs'd. P Milton, 
Let each j 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
- Fit well bis helm. ‘Milton, 
; _. By hunger, tbateze other creature tames, 
Thou art not tobe harm'd, therefore not mov'd ;. 
* Thy temperance invincible befides. . 
3 7 Milton's Par, Reg. 
Wife Plato faid, the world with men was ftor'd, 
- That fuccour each to other might afford. Denbam. 
To Eacu the correfpondent word is other, 
whether it be ufed of two, or of a great- 
_ er number. ’ 
Tis faidthey eat eachorber, |  Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Let each efteem other better than themiclves, -, 
i , Phil jis 3. 
Lovelieft of women! heaven is in thy foul; 
Beauty and virtue thine for ever round thee, 
Bright'ning each cther ! Thou art alldivines + 


p Addifon's Cato, 
Ean. mA dl in the compound, and eadig 
in the fimple names, 
or bleffednefs, ‘Thus Eadward is a hap- 
py ptefetver; Eadulth, happy affiftance ; 
Eadgar, happy power; Eadwin, happy 
. conqueror; which Macarius Enpolemu:, 
. Fanfia, Fortunatus, Felicianis, &e. do in 
fome meafure refemble. Ead may alfo 
in fome cafes be derived from the Saxon 
cath, which fignifies eafy, gentle, mild, 


Gib, C. , 
Von L i amden 


4 
long: the «is com- |: 


, 


fe Ardently; hotly.” © - 


denotes happinefs. | 


EAG 
[eagon, 


- he 
A'GER. adj. 
coe d 
1. Struck with defire;. 


Saxon; digre, 


ardently wifhing; 


‘keenly defirous; vehement in defire ; } 
hotly longing: 


Of a€tion eager, and. intent of thought,” 
The chiefs your honourable danger fought. + °“ 
, Dryden's Ovid. 
. Eager toread the reft, Achateseame. DrydemtÆn. 
With joy the ambitious youth his mother heard, 
And, cagers for the journey, foon prepat’d; 
He longs the world beneath him to furvey, 
‘To guide the chariot, and co give the day. 
Love inflanvd, and eager on his blifs, 
Smother'd'her words: ~ Addifen’s Ovid. 
z. ‘Itis ufed fometimes with of, fometimes 
with for, fometimes with on or after be- 
fore the thing fought. 
3. Mot of difpofition; vehement; ardent; 
impetuous. ey 
Apt as wel! to quicken the fpirits as to allay that 
which is too cager.. * J 
Nor do the eager clamours of difputants yield 
more relief to cclipfed truth, than did the founding 
` brafs of old to the labouriag moon. . : 
p si Glanville's Seepfis. 
+ Imperfect zeal'is hot and eager, without know- 
z ledge. ‘ Spratt. 
Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 
A man, charged with a crime of which he thinks 
himfelf innocent, is apt to be too egger in his own 
defence. i Dryden. 
4. Quick; bufy; eafily put inaGtion. „+ 
~ 1 His Numidian genius F E 
Is welldifpos’d to mifchief, were he prompt - | 
And eager omit ; bit he muftbe fpurr'd. Addif. Cato. 
5. Sharp; fower; a¢id. | n 
With a fudden vigour lt doth poffet -- 
. And curd, like eager droppings into milk, r `t 
The thin and wholefome blood. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
5. Keen; fevere; biting, 
~ The air bites threwdly ; it is very cold. t 
—lt isa nipping and an eager air. ‘Shakefp. Hamler. 
The ficth thrinketh, butthe bone refitteth, where- 
«by the cold becometh more eager. eq 
wi son “a Bacon's Natural Hifory, 
7. Brittle; inflexible; not duétile. A’cant 
word of artificers. ? 
Gold will be fometimes fo eager; as artifts call 
it, that it will as little endure the hammer as glafs 
itlelf, oe oo Locke, 
EA'GERLY. ers eager), r+ « 
1. With great ardour of defire; with im- 
petuofity of-inclinationn ss vs =r 
To the holy war how fait and żċagerly did men 
go, when. the prieit:perfuaded them that whofoever 
died in that ezpedition wasa martyr?d s  Sowtb. 
How eagerly he flew, when Europe's fate 
Did for the feed of future ations wait. Stepney. 


i l, 


Brutus gave the word.too early, p ` 
Whohaving fome'advattas e 0 OAN i 
Took it too eagerly; his foldiers felto fpoil, 2 
Whilft we by Anthony werevallinclos'd. ‘Shake/p. 

3. Keenly ; tharply. = alim ape 

Abundance of rain” froze fo"eagerlylas jt! fell, 
that it feemed the depth of winter had of a 'fidden 
been come in. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

EAGERNESS, 7. f. [foni Eager Ji imara 
1. Keennefs of defire; ardour of inclina- 
tion. a aon spies! 

She knew her diftance,-and did angle forme, °* 
Madding my eagerne/s with her reftraint. « Shake/p. 


t 
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Have you not feen, when whittled from the fif, 
Some faulcon ttoop’d at what her eye defign’d, 
And, with hereagerau/s, the quarry mifs'd. Drydew.” 
The eagerzé/s and trong bent of the mind after 
knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often an hin- 
drance to it. “ ia Locke. 
,  Detraétion and obloquy are received with as 
- much eagerne/s as wit ani humour. ; 
a pe Addifon’s Freeboidrra, 
Joba livesto catch i 
- That dear embrace, andto return it too, 
With mutual warmuvand eagerne/s of tove. ; 
~ Addifon's Cato. 
His continued application to publick affairs di- 
verts him’ from thofe pleafures which are purfued 
with eagerne/s by princes who have not the publick 
fo much at heart. me- Addifon. 
The things of this world, with whatever eager- 
nefs they engage our purfuit, leave us ftill empty: 
and unfatisfed with their fruition, _ Rogers. 
2, Impetuofity ; vehemence ; violence. +- 
It finds them in the eagernefs and height of their: 
devotion; they are fpeechlefs for the time that. it 
contioues, and proftrate and dead when it oe 
E 5 ryder. 
| _ Dil kill thee with fuch eagerze/s of hatte, 
As fiends, Jet loofe, would lay all nature wafte. 
E Dryden, 
EA'GLE. #1 A {ag le, French; aguila, La- 
. tins e@Her, Er Fi i AE 
1. A bird of prey, which, as it is reported, 
renews its age when it grows old. It is 
; alfo faid not to drink at all, like other 
birds with fharp claws. It is given out, 
that when an eagle fees its young fo well 
‘grown as to venture upon flying, it ho- 
vers over their neft, and’ excites them to 
imitate it, and take their flight; and 
‘when it fees thein. weary, or. fearful, -it 
takes them upon its hack. Eagles. are 
faid to be extremely’ tharp-fighted, and, 
when they take flight, {pring perpendi- 
eularly upward, with: their eyes’ fteadily’ 
fixed upon the fun. = Calmét, 
: Draw forth the moniters of the abyfs profound, 

Or fetch th’ aerial eagle tothe ground.» | Papes, 
2. The ftandard ofthe ancient Romans, `. 
— Arts ftill followed where Rome's eagks flew. Popes 

EA'GLE-EYED. adj. [from eagle and eyed. 
ye ae as an eagle. < 
As he was quick and perfpicacious, fo was he 
inwardly eagle-eyed, and yerled in the humours 'of 
_ his fubjeéts. Howed.- 
Ev'ry one is eagle-eyed to fee ' im = 
Another's faults and his deformity, ., » Dryden, 
Ea'cursegen. x. f. [eagle and /peed.] 
| Swiftnefs likethat-ofan eagle. °° `a 
» Abrupt, with eag/e/peed the cut the tky, i 
Inftant invifible to mortal eye. — Pope 
FalcuesTones wm fo-Aftone 'faid ‘to be! 
| found at the entrance° of the holes in 
which the eagles make “their nefts, and 
‘affirmed to. have a particular vittue in de~ 
fending the eagle's neft from thunder. 
3 mai 7 Calinete: 
The eagiefene contains, in a cavity within it, 
a fmall luofe ftove, which rattles when it ig Maken ; 
and every foffil, with a nucleus imit, has obtained 
the ‘name. ` The -analogy between a ftone, thos » 
contaiaing another withia it, of, as’ the fanciful? 
writers expfefs it, pregnant with angilice,! and! a 
woman big with child, led people to imagine that 
1 4N a Mets sie mic 
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it muft have great virtues and effects in accelersting 
or retarding delivery; fo that, if tied to the arm 
ofa woman with child, it prevents abortioa; and 
if to the leg, it promotes delivery. On fuch idle 
and imaginary virtues was raifed all the credit 
which this famous fofi! potfeifed for many ages. 
Will's Materia Medica. 

If you ftop the holes of a hawk’s bell ie will 
make no ring, but a flat noife or rattle; and fo 
doth the ætites, or eaglefone, whieh hath a little 
ttone withio it. Baron. 

Ea’euer. a f [from eagle] A young 
eagle. 

This treafon of his fons did the king exprefs in 
anemblem, wherein was an eagle with three caglers 
tyring on her breait, and the fourth pecking at one 
of hereyes. 4 Davies. 

Fa'cre. xe Je [egre, in Runick, is the 
ocean; eggia, in Mlandick, is to agitate, 
to incite.| A tide fwelling above another 

* tide, obfervable in the river Severn. 

. Foras an eagre rides in triumph o'er the tide, 
The tyrant pailions, hope and fear, 

Did in extremes appear, 

And flafa'd upon the fou) with equal force. Dryden. 

Ea‘uoernman. z. f. [ealoenman, Saxon.] 
The name of a Saxon magiftrate; alder- 
man, j 

Eame. 2. f. [eam, Saxon; eam, Dutch. ] 
Uncle: a word ftill ufed in the wilder 

. parts of Staffordthire. 

Daughter, fays the, fly, fly; behold thy dame 
Forefhows the treafon of thy wretched eame ! 

Å _ Fairfax, 

EAR. #./. [eane, Saxon; or, Dutch. J, 

1. The whole organ of audition or hearing. 

What fire isio ray zars? Can this be true? 4 
Stand I condemn'd! Shakefp. Much Ado. 

His cars are open unto theircry. Pf. xxxiv. 15. 

Valfalva difcovered fome paffages into the region 

of the ear drum; of mighty ufe, among others, to 
‘make difcharges of bruifes. 
5 Derbam's Phyfico- Theology. 

2.. That part of, the ear that ftands promi- 
nent. 

Yoa have heard of the news abroad: 1 mean, 
the whifper’d ones; for they are yet but ear kiffing 
arguments. - ` Shakefpeare. 

His matter fhall bore his rar through with an awl. 

ae x . Exod. 
3. Power of judging of harmony ; the fenfe 
‘of hearing. 
She has a delicate car, and her voice is mufick. 
Š ‘ Richardfon. 
4. The head; or the perfon: in familiar 
„language. . 
| Their warlike force was fore weakened, the city 
beaten dowa about their cars, and moft of them 
wounded, : Knolles. 
*. Better pafs over an affront from one fcoundrel, 
than draw the whole herd about a man’s ears. 
ite 3 - L’ Eftrange. 
„Be not alarmed,’ as if all religion was falling 
about our ears. > 


a 


d Burnet’s Theory. 
5. ‘The higheft part of a man; the <— 
A cavalier was up to the ears in love with a very 
fine lady. | N _ LEfrange. 
6. The privilege of being readily and kind- 
ly heard ; favour. ( 
Ariftippus was earneft fuitor to Dionyfius for 
‘fome' grant, who would give no car to his fuit; 
Ariftippus fell at his feer, and then’ Dionyfius grant- 
ed it. i. Bacon's Apophtbegns. 
They being told there was fmall hope of cafe, 
Were willing at the firft to givean rar ' 
To any thing that founded liberty. Ben Fonfon. 
Pepe. 


If on a pillory, or near a throne, 
He gain his prince’s far, or lofe his own. 
7+ Difpofition to like or diflike what is 
sheard; judgment; opinion; tafte. 
He Jaid his fenfe clofer, and in fewer words, ac- 
cording to the ftyle and rar of thofe times. Denbanr, 


8. Any 


g. The fpike of com; that part which 


EAR 


i rominences from a larger body, 
raifed for the fake of holding it. 

There are fome veilels, which, if you offer to 
litt by the belly or bottom, you cannot ftir them: 
but are foon removed, if you take them by the cars. 

aylor’s Rule of ling boly. 

A quilted night-cap with oae car. 

Cong. Way of the World, 

A pot without an ear. Swift. 

contains the feeds. ” 

-_ He delivereth to each of them a jewel, made in 

the figure of an ear of wheat, which they ever afier 

weare Bacon, 

‘The leaves on trees not more, 

Nor bearded ears in fields, nor fands upon: the thore. 

a Dryden. 

From feveral grains he had eighty ftalks, with 
very large cars, full of large corn. 


‘ Mortimer's. Hufeandry. 
to. To be by the Ears. To fight; 
To fall together by the EARS. ? 


eè to fenfle; 
Te go together by the Ears. } to quart- 


rel. [In Dutch oorlogen.]. A familiar 
` phrafe, 

Poor naked men belaboured one another with 
fhagged iticks, or dully fell together by the ears at 
fifty-cuffs. Mores 

ools go together by the ears, to have knaves run 
away with the ftakes. L' Effrange. 
All Aña now was by thr ears, 
Am beat up for volunteers. Prior. 
11. Te fet by the Fans. To make ftrife; 
to quarrel: in low language, 

A mean rafcal fets others together by the cars 
without fighting himfelf. L’ Effrange. 

She ufed to carry tales from one to another, ‘till 
fhe had fer the neighbourhood together by the rars. 

I ~~ 2 A Arbuibnot. 

Cis ufual to fet thefe poor animals by the ears. 

s ri 4 Addifon. 


En'nuess, adj. [from ear.] Without any 


ears. 
Earlefs on high ftood unsbath'd Defoe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the fcourge below. Pope. 
EA'RRING., % fa [ear and ring.} Jewels fet 


in a ring and worn at the ears; orna- f- 


ments of a womans ear. 

With gold and filver they inereafe his ftore, 

And gave the precious earrings which they wore. 
- . Y Sandys. 

A lady beftowed earrings upon a favourite lam- 

prey- é Arbuthnot. 
Ea'RsHOT. 2. fA Reach of the. ear; fpace 
within which words’ may be heard. ` 

Gomez, ftand you out of earfoor.—1 have, fome- 
thing to fay to your wife in private. 

a. Bryden's S anifh Fryar. 

Ea'rwax. mf. [ear and wax.] The ce- 

rumen or exudation which fmears the in- 
‘fide of the ear.’ 

The ear being to ftand open, becaufe there was 
fomé danger that infects might creep in thereat; 
therefore hath nature loricated or plaittered over the 
fides of the hole with rartvax, to entangle infects 

Ray om the Creation, 
Ea’rwic. x. f- [eane and pigga, a grub, 
Saxon. j 
te A fheath-winged infe&t, imagined to 
! creep into the ear. 
Himfelf he oo an earwig fer; 
Yet fearce he on his back could get, ~ 
So oft and high he did curvet, Drayton's Nymphid, 
| Earwigs and fnails feldom infect timber. 
Mortimer’s Hufo. 


Doll never flies to cut her lace, 
Or throw cold water in her face, 
Becaufe the heard a fudden drum, 
Or found an earwig in a plum. Swift. 


‘2. By way of reproach,.a whifperer; a 
prying informer. 
Ea'Rwit ass, af. [ear and avilne/i, )’One 
Re à 


To Ear. v. a. [aro Lat, 


EARL. x. f. 


Eart-Marsuat..a. f- [earl an 


EAR 


who attefts, or can atteft any thing as. 
heard by himfelf. 


All prefent werc made rarwitncffes, even of cach 
particular branch of a common indictment. Hooker, 
The hiftories of mankind, written by eye or eare 
witneffes, are built upon this principle. FFasi’s Logick. 
Ito pieced ak 
Obfolete 
He that rars my land fpares my team, and gives 
me leave to enjoy the crop. 
SPa kfar Al's well that ends well, 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 

Make the fea ferve them, which they ear and wound 
With keels of every kind, Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopa 
A rough valley, which is neither cared nor fown. 

" Deuter, 

Five years, in the which there fhall neither be 

earvirg nor harveft. Gen. xiv. 6. 
The field of love, with plough of virtue rar'd, 


Fairfax, 


Ta EAR. v. m [from ear.) To-fhoot inte. 


cars. . 


Ea'rep. adj. [from ear.) 


1. Having ears, or organs of Rearing... 
2. Having cars, or ripe corn. . 
The covert of the thrice car’d field: Á 
Saw ftately Ceres to her paffion yield. Topes Ody. 
eonl, Saxon; eoryl, Erfe.) 

A title of nobility, anciently the higheft 
of this nation, now the third. 
‘ Thanes and kinfmen, ’ 
Henceforth be cards, the firft that ever Scotland 
For fuch an honour nam’. Shake p. Macbeth, 
mar/bal. |. 
He that has.chief care cf military folem- 
nities. 

The marching troops through Athens take their- 


way; 
The great rar/-marfbal orders theirarray. Drydens 


Ea‘atvom. 2./..[from carl.] The feigniory 


of an carl; the title and dignity of an: 
earl. . é 

The duke of Clarence having married the heir 
of the ear) of Ulfter, and by her having all the 
carldem of Ulfter,, carefully went about redreffing, 
evils.” Spenfer's lreland.. 

When Fam king, claim:thou of me 
Theearldum.of Hereford. - Séak-(p. Richard IV. 

Ea‘auiness. 2 f. (from early.| Quicknefs 
of any aftion with refpeét to fomething 
elfe : as, carline/s in the morning, the act 
of rifing foon with refpe€t to the: fun; 
earlinefs of growth, the a of growing 
up foon in comparifon:with other things. 
of the fame kind. 

The nest morning we, having ftriven with the 
fun’s rarlingfi, were beyond the profpect of the 
higheft turrets. 3 $ Sidney. 

The goodnefa of the crop is great gain, if the 
goodnefs anfwer the earline/s of coming up. Bacona 

Ea'RLY. aaj. [zn, Saxon, before.] Soon 
with refpect to fomething elfe: as, in 
the morning, with refpeét to the fun; in 
time, with refpe€t to creation; in the 
feafon, in compatifon with other pro- 
duas. 

Tam a tainted wether of the flock, 

Meeteft for death : the weakeft kind of fruit 
Drops carlie# to the ground, and fo let me. Shake/p, 

It is a curiofity to bave feveral fruits upon one 
trees and the more when fome of them come carly, 
and fome come late, « Bacon's Natural Hiffcry. 

God made all the world, that he might be wor- 
thipped in fome parts of the world; and therefore, 
in the firt and moft carly times of the church, what 
caredid he manifeft to have fuch places erected to 
his honour ! South, 

. The nymphs, forfaking ew’ry cave and fpring, 
Their carly fruit and milk-white turtles bring. Popre 

Sicknels is carly old age: it teaches us diffidence 
in our earthly ftate, and infpires us with thoughta 
ofa future, "aC 

B 


EAR 


F Oh foul of honour! ' 
_ Ohearlyheroc! Smith's Phedra and Hippetiwus. 
Ea‘eiy. adv. [from the adjective.] Soon; 


betimes. 
Early before the morn, with crimfon ray, 
“The wiodows of bright heav’n opeaed had. Spenfer. 
None in more languages can fhow 
Thole arts, which you fo early know, Waller, 
+ The princefs makes her ifue like herfelf, by in- 
‘tilling early into their minds religion, virtue, and 
honour. Addifon, 
To Earn. v. a. [eapnian, Saxon.] 
t. To gain as the reward or wages of. Ja- 


bour, or any performance. 1 
Thofe that have joined with their honour great 
perils, are lefs fubject to eavys for men thiok that 
they earn their honours hardly. — Bacon's Effays. 
Winniog cheap the high repute, | 
Which he through hazard huge muft eara, Milton, 
I to the evil turn 
My obvious brealt; arming to overcome 
By fufferiog, and ears rekt from labour won, Milton. 
Men may difcera . ‘ 
From what confummate virtue I have chofe 
This perfect man, by merit call'd my Son, 
Te carn falvation for the fons of men. Milton. 
Since they all beg, it were better for the ftate to 
keep them, even although they earard nothing. 
Graunt’s Billeof Mortality. 
“This‘is the great expence of the poor, that takes 
‘up almott all their earnings. Locke. 
The poems gained the plagiary wealth, while the 
author hardly earned his bread by repeating them. 
Pope on Homer. 
After foiling twenty days, 
To carn a ftock of pence and praife, 
- Thy labour’ grown the critick’s prey. Swift. 
2. Toobtain, as a confequence of action. 
Tean’t fay whores ~ 
At. does abhor me, now | fpeak the word : e, 
Todo the a&t, that might th’ addition ¢arz, =’ 
< Not the world’s mafs of vanity could make me. 
ee Shakefprare. 
EA'RNEST. adj. [eonneyt, Saxon.) 
a. Ardent in any affection; warm; zealous; 


importunate, 

e which prayeth in due fort, is thereby made 
the more attentive'to hear; and he which hesrerh, 
the more carncf to pray for the time which we be- 
ftow, 19 well in the one as the other, ' Hooker. 

2. Intent; fixed; cager. 
k On that range 
Their earnefl e hake, fia‘d ; imagining, 
For ove forbidden tree, a multitude 
Now ris’n, 19 work chem further woe or fhame. 
- Milton. 
are never more carn¢f to ‘difturb us, than 
when they fee us mef carne inthis duty. Duppa. 
§. Serious; important. Some fay in earn- 
zf, not in jf. 

They whom carnef lets do often hinder from 
being partakers of the whole, have yet this the 
‘ength of divine fervice, preg for accefs unto 
fome reafonable part thereof. Hooker. 

Ea'ryest, a. fe [from the adjeûive.}] 
1. Serivufnefs; a ferious event, not a jeft ; 


teality, nota feigned appearance. ' 
“Take heed that this jeft do not one day turn to 
earncfi. m . ” Sid. 
L told you Klatus was the haplefs wight, 
Who eaeneff found what they accounted play. Sidney. 
Tharewith the Iaugh’d, and did her ezrmef end 
in jef. Fairy Queen. 
That high All-feer, which 1 dallied with, 
Hath turo’d my feigned ag on my head, . 
And giv’n inearneft, what f begg'd injet, Shakef. 
Nor can I think that God, Creator wife | 4 
Though threat’ning, will in earae/f fo deftroy 
Us, his prime creatures. Milton. 
But the main ufinefs and carnef? of the world’ is 
money, dominion and power. L' Eftrange. 
We Malt diein carng?, and it will not become 
us fo live in jeft. Government of the Tongue. 
, Sempronlus, you have ated like yousfals ; 


zort 


EAR 


One would have thought you had been half in earne. 
Addifor. 


2. [Ernitz, penge, Danifh; arres, French. ] 


Pledge; handfel; firft fruits; token of 


fomething of the fame kind in futurity. 
The apottles term it the handfel or carne of 
that which is to come. » Haeoker. 
Which leader fhall the doubtful vi&t’'ry blefs, 
And give an earneff of the war's fuccefs. aller. 
It may be looked upon as a pledge and earneff of 
quiet and tranquillity. Smalridge. 
The mercies received, great as they are, were 
carnefs and pledges of greater, Atterbury. 
3- The money which is given in token 
that a bargain is ratified. ~ 
You have confpir'd againft our perfon, 
Join’é with an enemy proclaim’d, and from his 
coffers 
Receiv’d the golden earncf of our death. Shake/p. 
Pay back the earacf# penny received trom Satan, 
and fling away his fin. Decay of Piety. 
Ea‘anestiy. adv. [from carnef. 
1. Warmly ; affectionately ; zealou 
portunately ; intenfely. _ e 
When earreflly they feek 
* Such proof, conclude they hei began to fail. MZ 
Shame is a banifhment of him from the good 
opinion af the world, which every man moft ear- 
apiy defires. South. 
arncfily invoke the goodnefa and power of an 
all-merciful and almighty God. Smatridge. 


2. Eagerly; defironfly. 


Why fo earneftly feck you to put up thatletter ? ` 
Shake/peare. 


; im- 


My foul, more earnefily rekeas’d, 
Will outftrip her's; as bullets flown before, 
| A latter bullet may o’ertake, the powder being more. 
Donne. 
EARNESTNESS. z. f. [fromearnf.] 
¥. Eagernels; warmth; vehemence; impe- 
tuolity. n 5 
* Often with afolemn carnefinds, | - à 
More than, indeed belong'd to fucha trifle, 7 
He bega'd of me to ftealit.  Shakefpeare's Othella. 
Audacity aed contidence doth in bufinefs fo gteat 
effects, asa man may doubt, that, befids the very 
dariog and rarnefine/t, and perfifting and impotru- 


nity, there fhould be fome fecret binding, and: 


ftooping of other men's fpirits to fuch perfons. 
: Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Marcus is everwarm; his fond complaints ~ 
Have fo much carnefne/s and paffion in them, 
I hear him with a fecret kind of horror, © ' 
' And tremble at his vehemence of temper. P 
n Addifon’s Cato. 
2. Solemnity ; zeal; ferioufnefs. l 
There never was a charge maintained with fuch 
a thew of gravity and rarnefine/s, which had a 
flighter foundation to fupport it. ‘Atserbuty. 


3. Solitude; eare; intenfenefs. ` 
With overtraining, amd carngfinefi of finifhing 
their pieces, they often did them more harm than 
good. ` Dryden, 
EarsH. x. f. [from car, to “+ A 
plowed feld. Not now in nfe. i 
Fires oft are good on barren rar/bes made, 
With crackling flames to burn the itubble blade, _ 
oe May's Virg. 
EARTH. #./. [eome, Saxon.] 
1. The element diftinét from air, fire, or 
water; foil; terrene matter. 
The finiling god is feen; while water, earth, 
And air arteft his boanty. Ihemjon. 


2. The terraqueovus globe; the world. 

Nought fovile that on the earth doth live, 
Bur to the earch fome fpecial good doth give. ah 
This folid globe we live upon is called the rarth; 
which word, taken in a more limited fenfe, fignifier 
fuch parts of this globe as are capable, being ex- 
pofed to the air, to give rooting and nourifhment 
to plants, fo that they may Xand and grow in i 7 
q veke, 


4 a 


EAR 


3- Different modification of terrene matter. 
In this fenfe it has a plural. 
The five genera of earths are, r. Bolea: 2. Clays, 
3+ Marts. 4. Ochres. 5. Tripelas. a: 
z . Hill's Mat. Medica. 
Earths are opake, infipid, and, when dried, fri- 
able, or confifting of parts eafy to feparate, and fo- 
luble in water; not difpofed to burn, flame, or take 
fire. B k Woodward. 
4. This world oppofed to other fcenes: of 


exiftence. s 
What are thefe, 
So wither’d, and fo wild in ‘their attire, 
That look not like th’ inhabitants o° th’ earth, 1 
And yet are on’t? : Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
* They can judge as fitly of his worth, P 
As | can of thofe myfteries which heav’a ' = 
Will not have earth to know. Shake/p. Coriclanus, 
5. The inhabitants of the earth. i 
The whole earth was of onc language. Gen.xi. 1. 
§. Country ; diftinét region. b vi 
Tn ten fet battles have we driven back 
Thofe heathen Sasons, and regain’d our earth, ` 
l As earth recovers from the ebbing tide. Dryden. 
7. The act of turning up the ground in 
tillage. [from ear, to plow.] 4 
Such land as ye break up for barley to fow, 
Two earths, at the Icatt, ere ye fow it beftew. 
‘ b~ TES ‘Tufir, 
To EARTH, v.a. [from thenoun.] “~- 
1. To hide in earth, 7 
The fox is rarthed ; but I thall fend my twa tare 
riers in after him. , » Dryden's Spanijb, Fryar, 
2. To cover withiearthe, .;.:  .) a 
` Earth up with frefh mould the roots of thofe àu- 
riculas which the froft may have uncovered. *!. £ 
Si th ` Evelyn's Calendar, 
To EARTH. v. ne To retire under ground., 
Hence foxes carth’d, and wolves abhorr’d the day, ` 
And hungry churls enfnar’d the nightly prey. Ticke/. 
Ea'rrupoanrd. x. f. [earthand board.) The 
board of the plow that’ fhakes ‘oif‘the 
earth. - -TN es 
The plow reckoned the moft proper for Nif 
black clays, is‘one that is long, Jarge, and broad, 
with a deep head and a fquare earibboard, fo as te 
turn ap a great furrow. -\ ASU Mortimere 
EARTHBORN. adj. [earth and born.) | 
T. Born of the earth; terrigenous.' ©." 
* The wounds { make but fow new enemies; |? 
Which from their bloed, like ‘earsbéorn brethren 
7 ™ fife. s & el Drydene 
The God forever great, foréver king, ~ 
Who flew the eartbéorn race and meatures right ! 
To heav’n’s great habitants?! 07'e 0? Prior, 
Eartbbarn Lycon thall afcend the throne. - Smith. 
EA'RTHBOUND, adj. [earth and bound. | 
¥aftened by the preffure of the earth, ` 
Whocan imprefs the foreft, bid the tree °T 
Unfiz hisearthbound root? == Shakefpeare's Macb. 


Ea'rtTHEN. adj. [from earth.] Made of 
earth; made of clay. > m 
‘ About his fhelves 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and mufty feeds 
Were thinly featter’d. , 7 Shake/peare. 
As a vultick was digging the ground by Padua, he 
found an urn, or rarthen pot, in which there -was 
another urn, and in this leffer a lamp clearly burn- 
ng. ‘ 2 » Wilkins, 
The molt brittle water-carriage was ùfed among 
the Egyptians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail 
fometimes in the boats made of earthen ware. 
. Arbnthnot an Coins. 


EA'RTIFLAX. 2. f. [earth and flax.) A 
chk L, 


a 


~ kind of fibrous 


Of Englith talc, the coarfer fort iscalled plaifter, 
or parget; the finer, earthfax, or falamander's 
hair. ; `; H bodward, 
Ea/avnuiness. 2. /. The-quality of con- 
‘taining earth ; grofinefs. te 
Ba’eruuine, #, f. [from earth.) An in- ` 
~4Na . habitant 


EAR 


cohabitant.of the earth; a mortal; a Pog 
frail creature, wins 
‘We cersiliugs, the footttoo! of Goa, ann ftage 
which he raifed for a fmall time, feemeth magoi- 
ficént. Dr ummond. 
Es'rtuLyY. adj. [from earth.] 
1. Not heavenly; vile; mean; fordid. 
But I remember now 
I'm in this earrh/y wold, where to do harm 
Is oftendaudable; to da good, fometime 
Accounted dangerous folly. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
. faith and love, which parted from thee 


ver, 
Had wen "d thy jut foul to dwell with God, j 
. Meekly thon diditiretign this earthly load, 
Of death, eall’d tife. J Milton, 
2. Belonging only” to our prefent flate ; ‘not, 
‘*“fpiritual. *, 


Our common — and the lack’ which we ]. 
s alPhave as well ot ghoftly as'of ‘earth/y favours, isif, 


ineach kind eafily known.: G ; Hooker., 
. n You have fearce'time . 

To teal from fpiritual leifure a brief fpan, 

- To keep yourearthly audit. Sbakefp. Heary viii! t 

It muĝ be opr folemn bufinefs and endeavour, at 

fit feafons, to turn the itream of our thoughts from, 

earthly towards divine objects. aro 

3. Corporeal; not mental. 

an Great grace “that old man to him given had, 


For God he often faw, from heayen hights , . stp 


All were his earthly eyen both blunt and bad. 
+ Spenfer. 
’ Sudden he view’d, in pi ofall her art, 1 
© An earthly lover lurking at her heart. - Pope. 


4, Any thing in the: world,’ a female hy- : 


“petbole. ss 
Oh ! if to ‘dance all ‘ae, and drefs al us | 


ami d the {mall-pox, orchas’d oldrage, aways, tif 
Who would not fcorn whathoufewife’s cares produice 21] 


* Ot who would leatn one earthly thing of ufe? fem 


“Ewataner. xf. [earth and,nut-}, A pig- 
nut; a.root in fhape and. fize like anut. 


., athough the rgots lie deep in.the ground, and the; 


ftalks be dead, the Swine will by | their feent root: 


only w here they grow, Ray. |’ 
Ealeviiqu axe. ne 
‘Tremor.ér convulfion of the earth. n s. 
This fybterranean-heat or fire being in-any, part; 
of the, earth, ftopt? by, fome accidental glut or ob- 
reficabtion, ins the. paflages through which it ufed to, 
afcend, ‘and eing preternaturally aflemble ini 
greater quantiry into one, place, caufes a: great: rare- | 
tation a aod intume‘cence of the water of the abyfs, | 
aeputting it into very great commotions ; 3 and making 


face of the, es aeiitlona that agitation, and: ‘con= 
cuffign. which we call an carthguake . 
a” "Woodward's Natural Hifory. 
Thefe mers were like an earthquake, faking 
the ye yery foundations of all, than which: nothing in 
the world hath more of horrour, King Charles, 
Was it his youth, his yalour, or, fuccefs, " 
Thefe might perhaps be found in other men: F 
Twas that refpect, that awful henare paid me; 
That fearful love which trembled in his eyes, 
And with afilent earthquake fkook his foul. bes 
“The country, by reafon- of its vaft caverns and 
fubterraneous fires, has“been’ miferably’ torn” by j. 
~ earthquakes, fo that the ‘whole face of it is quite 
changed. , Addifon on Italy, 


EA'RTHSHARING. ad e [earth and /bake.] 
Having “power to ako the earth, or to 


raife eart se uakes. . 
By the careh/baking Neptune’s mace, r 

And Tethys grave majettick paces 1‘ Milton. 
Now feng withdrawn. the fant gam Packing } 


pow 
fore’ s ett Pallas watch’d the fav’ ring hourz ; 
back to theis caves fhe bada the, winds to fy 
And hufh’d the bluft’ring brethren of the fky. Pope. ii: 
Es’ RTHWORM. 2. f. [earth'and worm] d 
1, A worm bred under ground. i!» ! 
« Woms are found in {now commonly; like earthen | 


af F 


J. {earth ‘and quake.) | 


iem ope R rp : ' 


athe like.effort upon the earth, expanded upon the | 


1E AS A 


Thy vain conteinpt, ‘dull tartbwermy ceafet 
T won't for refuge fi ahs 
Ea'r try. adj. from earth.) 
1. Confifting ofearth. - + 
Long may’ it thou live in Richard s feat to ft, 
And foon lie Richard inan earthy pit! 
Lamps are inflamed by the: admiffion of new A 
when the fepulchres are opened, as we fee in fat 
eurthy vapours ofdivers forts. Wilkins’: Math. Mag. 
All water, e(pecially ‘that of rain, ‘is ftored with 
„matter, light im comparifon of the common earthy |f- 
“matter, e eta ul ry e t 1 “Woodward. 
2. Compofed or partaking of earth; ter- 
Tene, ` 
To furvey his dead and earthy image, 
What were it but to make myi forrow greater. 
a , ‘Shakefpeare. | 
i Bini lord prenont he, O indignity? ` ox 
Subjegted to his fervice angel-wings, =; 
and flaming minifters to watch and tead; 
Theirearthy charge, 


Thofe earthy fpirits black andenvioua are; > 
V'Ilecall up other Gods of form more fair. +t Dryden. 
4. Relating-to earths vi ev yio oe 
» ‘Mine is the thipwreck, in a watry fign; 
And in an earthy, the dark dungeon g thine, 
5--Not mental; grofs ;-not refined. 
si Teach. me, ear creature, how to think e n 
tay open to my earthy grofs conceit, e «1 1 
Smother?d in errors; feeble, fhallow, weak, 


` Nor is my fame 
So Ao asto need ‘the dull.material force 4‘) , 
Ofe ih or me or cheeks... i ,- Denbam 4 Sophy.) 
EASE: 2. f. (aije, French.] * 


Wa. Quiet; reft; undifturbed. tainguilty 5 


* When there are earthmuts in feveral patches, | 


not folicitude. . 
* \We thould not find her half fo brave and bold | i 
»To lead it to the wars andto the feas; tA 
as To make it fuffer,watchings, hunger, colds’ ` 
- When it might feed with plentys reit = cafes’. 
j nae Davies. 
The prieft on fkias of. Siimets his cafes wis 
| And nightly vifionsin:his lumber fees, Dryd. Æn. 
2, Freedom from prin ;" neutral fate be- 
tween pain and pleafure. P pa 
That which we call ez/eis only an indolency, or 
„a freedom from pain. range. 
Isit 4 fmall crime: toywound bimfelf by-anguifh 
, of heart, to deprive himfelf of all the pleafures, or 
* eafes, or enjoyments of life?" É emple. 
3. Ref aftet labour ; intermiffion of, labour. 
~ “Give yourfelves cafe feom the Fatigue a 
"weft. 
4. Facility; not ‘difcutty. x i 
_ The willing melal will obéy' thy hahd, '` 
_ Following with cafe, if favour’d by thy fate, 
*. Thou art fóredoom’d to view the Stygian fale; 
Tf not, nq labouricam the tree conttrain, He 
And Maasih of tubborn arms and fteel are vain. 
sy i) Dryden. 
Sei go Uneohitraint ; freedom from harfhnefs, 


formality; foreed behaviour, or cohceits: 
wy True cafe i in writing comes from art,'not chance; 
AS thofe'move cafet who have learn’d to dance, f 


Pope. 
6. At, East. Ind fate of undifturbed 


leifure ; without pain ; without anxiety. 
Lucan content with praife, may lie at cafe, 
\ In.coflly grotts and marble palaces. Dryden" E 
ps “Men of parts, ‘and penetration were not id J K3 
‘difpute az their gafe, but were to act according to 
_athe refult of their debates. ; à - Locke. 
Ne body is under an obligation to know every 
* thiog: nowledge.and Cience i in general is the bu- 
- finefs only of thofe who ate af cafe and \cifare. Locke. 


To Ease, v a, [from the noun.] 


Shakefp.' 


Milton's Paradi ife Loft. j 
j 3. Inhabiting the earth; terreftrial. © ~ 


Dryden. i 


The folded meaning of your words deceit. Shakep. 


BAS: 
te To free from pain. 

Help aud cafe children the pi Şou ean but H 
vno meuns bemoamthém, Lathe. 
: To aluage; to mitigate; to ehle iana d 

Thy father fade our yoke grievous, mow there. 
fore cafe thou Kapha the vesiau T 
E” toe 
Complain, queen} evant and tell th -y 
Tr Mall be car’d, if France can yield ee Shakfp. 
; Asif with forts my fulterings 1 could cafes Pryd. 
"Though he Speaks of fuch medicines as procure 
fleep,. and eafe pain, he doth not détermine their 
doles. © s+ pints 
1 Will he for Tacrifice our forrows safe? 
‘Ad can our tears réverfe his firm decrees 3- © Pih, 
3. To relieve from labour, or pny, thing that 
offends’: Wwith' of before the” thing.’ 
If ere night the gath’ring clouds we fear, © 
A fong will help the beating (torm to bear; 
ang, habe We gol po dop, k a load. Ry 
ANB, ani eafet (e) erso, oa rYA e 
Twill caje me AERE ao, stab, PAT 
No body feels pain that he withés nut to be eafed 
of, with a = yii to that pain, ånd pi 
from it , Loeke. 
Ea'st run. oad) Uneme and full] Quiet; 5 
M t for rett. 7 
I {py a black; fufpicious, threat’ning cloud, 
That willencounter ith our glorious fun, © "7 
Cy Ere = his e2/efil weitern bed. 
2i ' Shake/p. Rag VI 
Ba! SEMENT: a. f. [from eafe.} 

‘Affitance; “fupport; relief from. ex. 

pences. 

He has the advantage ofa inn ‘lodgings and fome 

other eafements = has Suit ft. 
2.-{in law.) oA fervice : that one neigh- 
bour'has of "another? by ‘charter or! pre- 
fcription, without | profit;’ as' a wa 
through his ground, a SRE, or fuch like. 


Cowel, 


Ea'sı smu eah. y i 
1. Without'difhculty. oe ` 
yer Sounds move: fwiftly, and at — diftance; but 
they require a medium well dif ofed, and dheir 
; tranfmiftion is caf/y flopped. acan's yma’? 
. She atk’d the realon of his woe 5 
Piep atk'd, but with an air and mien 
, That made it rafily forefeen ` 
She fear’d too much to know. , » Prior. 
2. Without pain; without difturbance ; in 
tranquillity. 
Tait not to bid defiance to all nind to con- 
demn their univerfal. opinions and defigusy if, in- 
ftead of paffing your life as well and eafly, you re- 
folve “oO it as ill and as miferableas yop can? 


l + Temples 


‘ 


vee P 


ne r 
3e “Readily without reluétance. 
I can eafily refign to others the praife of your 
o illuttrions family. » Dryden's Ded. to State mere 
Not foon provok’d, the ea/ly forgives; 
And much the fuffers, as fle, much believes. A 
Ea'stwess. x. /. [from cafy.] 

1. Freedom from difficulty. . i 
. "Believe mepfriends, lopd tumults are not laid, | ; 
With half the celine that they are rais'd. n 

Ben Yarfon. 

, Eafe and’ difficulty are relative terms, ahd rea 

ate to fome power; and a thing may be difficult 

taa weak man, which yet may be eafy to the fame 

`" perfon, when affilted with a greater ftrength. Til/ct/. 

The feeming cafnefs'nt Pindarick verfe has’ made 

wt pithy but it has not been confidered. Dryden. 

You lefta conqueft more than half atchiev’d, 

And for whofe ea/izefs l &lmoft priev’d. Dr ryden, 

~ This'plea, uhder a.colour of iriendthip to religion, 

invites men to it by the! eafizefs of the ny, it 

„offers S Reigers, 

2. Flexibility; compliance ; réadinefs; not 

oppofition ; not relu@ance. 

His: yielding unto them intone thing might ip 

pily put them in-hope, ‘that time wouldybreed the 
like ca/inefs of cond sending further unto ay 

coker, 


Since 


+ 


EAS 


| ad Stace the ciehtamlofzifinefeits ‘alter andifchange 
daws is to evil, no doubt but cto. bear aol 
red f than to veatere:on, adangerous remedy. 
> > jae 
Give to-him;: andche thalk:but laugh at youreafi- 

nfa 5 fave bis'life, bot, when -you have- done, look 
owto your owns =. s ~~ arg "iaer a -South 
<The -fafolt way- to.fecure, honeys is ito lay the 


foundation of it early ip liberality, aad an 
to part wit hae ene S like 
‘tWemfelves. ” es Pe Sere Locke. 


3. Freedom from conftraint’; not effort; not 
p : IY ore 


“ pnm, < — a 
““Abftrufe and myftick thoughts you muft expres 

Wi painful care, but feeming cafing/i;- — ee ' 
SEA Ha ENAERE E rag ela deefe, 
4. Rè; tranquillity ; scafe ,frgédom from 

` in. ğe- ee baT 
Lthink the; reafon Ihave affigned hath a great 
datereft’ in that reit and esfire/s we enjoy when 

“Ra: 


PR ell’ i fe 
FASE aj [iore 
‘1. The quarter where 
w L E 
, FR ital ‘towards ‘the dafi, did 
-#alfow 280 degrees to the Portugals a a Abbot. 
za Tbe regions in the eaftern parts. of the 
be yori n bees oF pe ima 
ee i: eo oe OS J 
* a) WOuld not be the villiin that thou thinket , 
“For the whole fpace that’s inthe tyraot's grafp, 
p Ahdahe tich Faf to boot. ©  Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
The gorgeous Lafi, withrichet hand, er 
* Pours on her kings batbarick, pearl and old. Milt, 
EASTER. T. „[tarene, Saxon ; offer, 
[Dutch.] The day on which the Chriltlan 
i ye commemorates put Saytour's re- 
La rt a we ee a3 ra 
urrection. 


L. J Je 
Saxon ;- eos, -Erfe. ] 
the fun rifes, oppo- 


4 
r 


sati 

Didé thou, not fall: oot with a taylor-for wearing 
his new doublet before Zafer? oy pn 
Shakefp. Romeo and rel 
ViGor's unbrother-like heat towards the Eaftera 
churches, in the controverfy about Laffer, foment- 
ed that differencé into a fchifm. Decayrof Piety. 
Eals perutne.-2: / [from Eaft\ avons ay 
i>, A native of fome; country eaftward to 
another. “we 

» He oft m battle vanquifhed L el 
. Thof fpoilful, rich, and fwarming aig . 


>. a> ore p spenr. 
a. A fpecies of waterfowl, > . 1 
Ea'sreRLY, adj. [from E lee g al 
ta Coming from the parts toward the Eat. 
“When the eafrerly winds or breezes are kept off 
by fome high mountains from the valljes, whereby 


ne p 
a? i 


| 


f 
| 
l 
H 
| 


14) eNora 


EXOT! 


rt Ove ling'ring parentsy:and toth! ezfern gate)? 

eLedthem dired.-. : =, f ! Milon. 

‘Ea'stwarn. adv. TEaf-und toward.) To- 

wards the Eaft. 5 pa 

e moon, which, performs its motion iwifter 

oth the'funy gets aft wat e Me fays, and 

-Appears when the fun is fet; 21X- Brétwa’suls. kerr, 
What fnall.we do, os,where.dirt& ovt. flight? 


= ae pee 1,93 farnas:I could caft myfight, zacine 


“o Fron 
Ehst, adj] ori ape. 
la Med 
á The fenice of r 
-efains, ist work, though «z/yj* 
a on and of great wor aia 
- How much is it.in every one’s power to-make 
3 ate 


$P ning heav'ass, } faw defcendiog Tights A24 
0 C . 7 age : Dy cne 


. e 
uno Ftu ya 


et withal very 
nuts ir Hacker. 


~"Yor‘every die : 
2. Not canfing difficulty. z sai 
The whole iftand ‘was Ipfobably cut into feveral 
eafy afconts,and planted’ With variety of palaces. 
T MEGITTA Addifen on Naly. 
3. Quiet; at reft ; notvharaffed ; unmolett- 
. ed; fecure ; notanxious! she 7 ‘wat 
-YThofe that are!eafy in their condition; or their 
“mitids, refufe often to enter upon pubick charges or 
Svemployment, si Pel ter et Sepa re Temple. 
7> Keep yourthoughts ¢a/psand free; the orily tein- 
* pee wherein themlnd is eapable*of recefving new 
ialormatipnss Ie ed £ B Lacke, 
+ SA inarriagz of dove ig pleafant, a marriage of in- 
ri Eren egfyrand a magriage where both meet hippy 


Te Po Addifor's Speftatcr, 
kė Wien mer are eafy.i ithetr iri Rome he 
tare nbtdralfy enemies fo i os e 


i A 


097 oe. 


nova ons, 
«AU making himfelfea/y pigw, dad 


fee] whether yi inftant We are 


hiphy hereafters 
SE plai 
- We phinly 

+ happy or miferable. = Smalvidge. 


Sealy or uher 

4. Free from pain.’ "° n 
Bold adventure to difcover wide ns 

“That difmal world, ifany clime perhaps’ 


1 


Might yield them eafer habitation., 7 Milton. 
sa Pleafure has beén the bus'nefsafmy life, 

And every change of fortune cafy tome, ` ii 

Becaufe T {I was cafy to ree ‘teat i. 


5; Complying ; untefifting; credulous. A 
Baited with reafons not st Aerie = +e) D) 
Win, me into the eafyhearte many jp t 
„í And hug him into fnares, + Milton, 
[y hearts, 


With fuch deceits he gain'd their.ez 
Too prone to credit his erfidiousarts: Drydeu's Ex. 
°.1 The kiodett father Pive everfoundhimy > 

~ Eafy and good, and bounteous to my wieś., ` 
l bg A af a * ARdifoh? 5 Cato.) 
6. -Ready ; notunwilling.') pisen 3 


“the ‘air, wanting motion, doth become exceeding f 48 se. 
unhealthful. ee ae . Raleigh. i z beMiepaodhearevones Woi}, ; slozi pw 
2. Lying towards the Eat. . | opsin a kingid gpves lyes: T net 
Thele give us aview oh de hål cafierly, Touther. | ot 2th. OS NRG IRIE yg. Dryden. 
-Ir and weitztly parts of England, 2 |7- Erce trom want of mores, |., at; 
Graunt’s Bills a, ihey thould be'allowed each of them fuch a rent 


. of Mortality. 
3» Looking towards the Faft, AK 
Water. he chufes clear, light, without tafte "or 

fmell, drawn from fpriiga ith anea i i 


t 
Í 4 
tion. sul oe al 


1 
Ea'strRN. adja [from Bahal Mn" + gw 


. 


as would make them cafg. feu Swift. 
8. Not conftrainedssnot tifs si € 
Thole moveieafef that have leami tò dance, yl 
tude tond yad E Pope. 


p 
Praife the'ea/y vigour of dtinejravy »jqu vert At 


paan Th "is -=h Where Denham’s ftrength, and? Wall dine 

le Regin gr fonnd in tes Haft; oriental, nals’ join. am's yn J s aa ee 
ike coffer, ings a lazy late they keep. . Pose: UTi Fy, PU aD ite: ate! or gpt Bare, 
Eiern (aces lamh tm MER keno Sema oe goor ears Parr 
~*Seclude theirbofors fives. ~s" Thodi a (2 feta, axon 5 iiau, Go- 
a thiek,; eich, Erfe. J , i 


2. Lying or being towards tHe Eat,“ | 
The eafiern end of the ifle rifes ‘up in precipice, 
b : me sw Ao. 
3. Going towardgithe Raft, loiter pera 
> A Ship ay ‘saalias Op ¢stiaim method jn eithér her 
~ eoftern or weltern, voyages, oreven Sst her'lefy di. 
ftant failing from the ceatls, to know ber longitade, 
or how. much.the ig pore caftward or wwe@wardy. as 
we fapgafily be known in any clear day or night how 
much he is gone north ward orfouthwand. Add jonk 


4--Lopking towards the Batt ee toh 
mas 


Š 


BY angel caught 


e 


„3o devour with themonsh. —_, 
“~ Locufts fhall car. the refidue, 
gfcaped from’ the pall, and fh 
"which groweth, © Pty a Exod. jag. 
9 Other fates cannot’ be beenifed for" nat ftaying for 
the firft blow, or “for nét'acke tay Pol} phemiié’s 
Sourtefy, tobe the laft that hall a eaten up. ~ 
Hol PUEA peN V Baa: War tar Spain, 
Even wormynbdyleat with Seada flit: hot bile, 


D 4 ha 


m 
a! that, which, 


1" ez? ever tree 
ane HA 


mbegaufe itis sajxed withia great quantityiof fpilte, 
AAR gA » Arbuthnot or Aliments, 


wot A 


2ev'Toconfume; to corrode, 


God, in the folemn affembly of | 


7 ey lutidns e fuch as he: may keep,. is ea/y|' 
eee Na i A 19 ey 


‘is To o to meals ; 


biwA manfhould ire all his MOdies Ghd ehdeavdurs |, 
fers Spegraipr. || 


HE 


is | | 


EAT 
‘<""Phou bent öfgold'art worftof gold: 
Others lef fine in carrat is more precious, 
» éPretetving life in med’cine potable; f 
But thou; moft fine, moft hononr’d, moft renown’d, 
e- Hasrat thy beater-pp. seo: Shakefp. Henry IV; 
They: entail, a fecret curfe upon their eltates, 
which does either infenfibly’ wate aild eoAfiime ‘it, 


oreat out the heart aid comfortofit. ~. Tilorfon. 
Ejxling cares, *' rq 
Lydian dirs. 4 Milton. 


There aiies a nectifity of Keeping the furfice 
even, either by preffure or eating medicines, that 
the eminence of the fleth may not retift the fibres 
ofthe fkia in their tendency to cover the wound. , 

-~ sgr Sharps Surgery. 

3+ To fwallow ‘back ; fo retraét, "This, is 
.-Only ufed of a man’s word...) '; |. Ps 

They cannot hold, ‘but burft out thofe words, 

which afterwards they are forceditoreat. 5 tye 


1r 


1 Hakewill on Providente. 


-v Credit werenot.to be loft 3 
B'a brave knight errant of the pott, 
Thateats, perfidioufly, his word, 
1 And {wears his.ears ‘through a two inch board. 


B anes {2 te "tay? tive go tldibras. 
ToR Ar. 2 2° | 


o to take meals’; “to fecd.. 
He did eat continually at the king's table, 
bie ra TAN oa a Sam ix. 13. 
And when the feribes and pharifees faw him ear 
with publicans and finners; they faid unto Ins difci- 
-pless How is it that he earerb with publicans and 
J inners ! 2 o n" Matt. it, 168° 
2. To take food. =° e 
. - Hethat will not ear till he has a demonftration, 
“that it will touriffy him, he chat will not ttir ult 
he infallibly knows the bufinefs’ he poés about will 
fucceed, will have litté etfe to do but fit fill and 
perifhywe 1b Daar sewn) cist Lach. 
3. To be maintained in foods i parus. 
The'tighteousecterh to the fatisfying'of his foul, 
‘but the belly of the wicked thall' want. Prov. ziii. 25. 
Thou art paft the tyrant’s ftroke; cs 
Care no more to cloath and eat? Shake/p. Cyiibe 
But, thanks to my indulgent tars, lear, 
Since I have found thé fecret to be great. 
4. Tomake way by corrofion, 7, ’ 
The plague of fin‘has even altered his nature, and* 
éaten into his tery efeñtials, — < - South, 
x A prince’; court'eats too thuch ‘into the income 
‘of a poor ftate. bine . .. Addifon's Italy, 
EATABLE, adj; [from eat.] That may be 
b d 
catene" Pana vw p rhat 
Ea'TABLE. af. Any thing that may be 
eaten. poo |. a pe 
Ifyou all forts of perfons would engage, £ 
` Suit well your eatables ta 'ev'řy'age. ups 
o ey ads “King's Art of Cocker). 
Ea'rer. »./. [from lle _ 
t, One that eats any thing. ; , 
The Caribees and the Cannibals, almoft all, are 
eaters of man's flelb.. Abdot's Deferip: of the World. 
| -A knave, arafcal, an cater ot broken meats. Shak. 
© the tatke of this fruit maketh the essers like 
gods, why remaineit thoua beant 2 » s see ce 
- re Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 
WAGE thé Toad grew only here! che Sirktid ofl 
| whofe fruit is to caufe in the eaters an oblivion of 
| allother foils. TVen i Hewel, 
2. A corrofiver” ! panar 
pete eo is 
Ej TH. aty. [eab Saxon.] | 
j ificult Amold word. i à 
a? Where eafe abounds, it's eath to do amifs, 


eL 


Prior. 


y 


2 


ber td 


over sa 


Ealy;. net 


Sica, sup at : 4 fairy Queene. 
What works not beauty, -o Pia 

Iseath to move With plaints and fhews'of woe 
ited “atta 
nodhemay,wasttraightandeaths aap Fairfaxe 
ETH. adan [fromthe adjective}. Eatily. 
wAnvold wordy? town! antr: ig 
tnd Whol hashidie wortd'not try'de wont 
From the:right way full cath may wander wide, ity . 

| aa oob deities pe alay 

A'TINGHOUSE, x. f, [eare and kore T A^ 
oufe 


z% 


EDB O 


provifions are fold ready 


/ Pee: 


houfe where If the wood be very hardy as ebony, or lignum ` 


dreifed. vitæ, they are to turn; they ufe not the fame tools 
An hungry teaveller Rept into an eating boufe for Hey do for foft woods. | Moxon's Meob, Exereifer 
his dinner. , L Efirange. ft by the winds extingt the fignal lies, J 
EAVES. 2. f. eere . Seok ] Thé edges | Ere nighthas ‘hylf roll'd round her ebon throne. Gay. 
i D. 7. fe 7 s 


Esrvery, x. f. [ebrietas, Latin,] Druan- 
kennefs; intoxication by Arong-itquors. 

Bitter almonds, as an antidote againtt cbriety, hath 

commenly failed. . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


EBRILLADE. m. f. (French. JA ` cheek ‘of 
the bridle which achorfeman gives a horfe. | 


ef thé roof which overhang the honfe. ' 
; Every night he comes 
With mufick of all forts, and fongs compos’d 
To her unworthinefs: it nothing iteads us 
‘Yo chide him from our eaves; for he perfifts,- y 
Asif his life lay on’t. 4 
Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 
His tears run down his beard, like Winterdrops =| 


From eaves of reeds. Shake[p. Tempefi. tum. > Sy Bak on 
Uf in the beginning of Winter the drops of the eaves | ENRIO'SITY. rm. fi febricftas, ‘Latin.}: Ha. 
of houfes “en Lee il than or \t bitnal drankenn®é | 7 
d inter. on. i ie Py tr 
Ge anak eect filly, “ 4 That religion which exeufelh Noah ‘in furprifal, 


‘vill neither acquit eériofity nor ebriety in their in- 


eS 7) ae 
When the gufthath blown‘his fill, -| -tended perverfion. r 


Finding on the ruftling leaves, i 

With minute drops from off the eaver, | Milton. 
The icicles hang down from the eaves ofthoufes.: 

Woodward. 


To Ea'vespror. v. a, [eaves and drop.) 
‘To catch what comes from the eaves; in 
common phrafe, toliften ender windows. 


i. The act of boiling yp with heat. 
2. Any‘inteftine motion. ~ p 
- The diffalution of gold and filver difagree; fo'that 
‘in their mixture there-is great. ebu/lition, tarknefs, 
2 uff vandin the end, a precipitation.of a black powder. 
Ea'vesproprer, a.f. [eaves and dipe] AY); á > Bacon. 


i i : infidjaus | ° ron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebwllition with 
— under windows, org dio | noife and emication; as alfe a craffe and fumid er- 
t r 


eo | shalation, caufed.from she combat of the fulphur; of 
ipo el cra air ae PE Sha ip. -iron withrthe acid and nitrous fpirits of aqua fortis. 


å Brown: Vulgar Errourt. 
EBB, x. f. [ebba, ep plob, Saxon; ebbe, 3. That :ftraggling or -effervefcerce which 


e a 


Dutch. . : 7 arifes from the mingling together.any 
a. The reflux of the,tide.towards the fez: | -gitcatizate ‘and .acid liquor ;, any.inteftine 
oppofed.to,fow. a 1 „violent motion ef :the parts of :a fluid 


he clear fun on hia wideawat’ryglafs 

Gaz'd hot, and of the freh wave largely drew, 
Asafterthirft; which made their flowing thrink , 
From ftanding lake to trippiog eb, thatitole 
With foft foot tow'rds the deep. Milion. 

Hither the feas at ftated times.refort, 
And ftiove the loaden veffels into port; a: 
Then with a gentle «66 retire pig r 
Andrenderback their cargato the man, , 

- one | Addifon on Italy. 


occafioned bythe ftruggling of particles 

» of different:propertics.. . - ., -» Quincy. 
"When aqua fortis, or .fpirit of vitriol: poured 
pen filings of iron, diffolves the filings with a great 

cheat and eéuilition, is not the heat and edullition 
.effe€ted by a violent motion of the parts; and does 
not, their motion argue, that the acid parts of the 

‘Viquor ruth towards the parta of the metal with vio- 
lence, aad run forelblyinto its pores, ‘till they get 

between its outmost particles and the main mafs of 

the metal? i . ai Newton, 

A-violent-cold, ‘as well as heat, may be produced 

by this efullition; for if fal amimoniack, or any pure 

-volatile alkali, diffolvedin water, be mised with an 
acid, an edullition, with a greater degree of cold, 


a. Decline; decay.; wake. es 
You | have finithed al) e nat paiiikaght all 
ings to that low «44. which you fpeak of, 

yA a 4 DA on,Iredazd. 
This tide of man’s life, after it once turneth and 
wWeclineth, ever rupnneth with a perpetual dd, and 


lling ft but never floweth again. 3 wilenfue. - Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
falling fream, but ney E Raleigh's Hifory. | ECCE/NTRIC AL. f commen: J 
Thus all the treafure of our flowing years. + EGCE'NTRICK. badj. [recen si a ; 


‘Our ebb of life for ever takes away... Refcommion, 
‘The greateft age for poetry was that of Augultus 

Cafar, yet painting yas then at its loweft. eb, and | 2. 

perhaps fculpture was alfo declining: , Dryden. 
Near my aparumenticthim pris'ner bey 

"That 1 his hourly e645 of life may fee. Dryg.’ 

What is it he afpirea to? 

4s it not this? To fhed the flow remaing, 

His laft poor 754 of blood in your defence, 

. - Addifon’s Cato.” 

To Esn. v. #..[from the noun.] t 


Le Beviating from the centre. 

Not having the fame centre wifh ano- 

ther circle: fuch circles were fuppofed by 
the Erotoman 

© Aktronomers; to dolve the phenomena, framed to 

their conceiteccentrieke and epicycles, and a wonder-. 

ful engine of orbs. , Bacon. 

Thither his caurfe he berds k: 

» Through the calm firmament ; but np ordown, 


| By centrick or cecentrick, hard to.tel itor. 


is ow back towards,the fea.: ad] They build, unbuild, contrive 
}. To flow back ) oppafed | | A a hey gindahesierewent 
moree tide of blood ‘ , (With centrick, and cecen:rick, feribbl'd o'er, 


Though my d Pantry 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity till now, 4, /, 
Now it doth turn and ¢44 back to the fea, Sbale/p. 

From thence the tide of fortune left their thower, 

And e64'd much falter than it fow'd before. i 
i Dryden's £n. 

2. To decline ; to decay; to wale. 

Well, T am ftanding water: | m ' | 
= lll teach you how te flow.“ è j 
——De fo: to a ä -ig TÀ À; 
Flereditary floth inftruéts me. Shakefp. Tempela. 
Bu oh fe ebés! the fmiling waves eR TAR 
For ever lovely ftream, forever ftay! Halifax. 


Eren, } ze f [eberus, Latin.] A hard, 
am th black, valuable wood. 
E'soxy.J which admits a fine glofs, 


Cycle, and epicycle, orb in orb, s, Milton, 
‘Whence is it that planets move-all one and the. 
&. way in orbs concentrick, while comets move all 
, manner of ways in orbs very.cccenirich? = 
| h Newtons Opricks, 
3. Not terminating in the fame point; „not 
> 4 p g oh . À 
.direéted by.the fame principle. 4 
“Whatfoever affairs pafs fuch a nran’s hands, he 
crodketh them to his own ends; which muit needs 
{ Re often eceemtrick to the ends of his mafter. 
CSS b ; is Bacon's E fays. 
| ~ dtregular; anomalous; deviatiag from 
ftated and conftant methóds. - k 
! This motion, like. others of the times, feem 
eceenti ek and irregular. King Charles. 
A charatter of am cecentrickh virtue, is the ‘more 


p anj 


by ajerk of one rein, when he refufes to | 


: 7 Brown, « 
'EBULLI'TION, n f [ebullo. Lat] 1 | 
| 4. ‘Eccentricity of the earth is the diftance 


ECH 


exadt image of human We, becaufe it is net wholly 
exempted from Hs frailties. i Dryder 
Then from-whate’er we can to fenfe produce, 
Common and plain, or wond'rous and abftrufe, 
From nature’s conftant or eccentrick laws, 
The thoughtful foul sbiegenteal inference draws. 
That anefiect muft prefuppofe a caules « Priore 
Ecounraciry. 2. f) [from eccenirick.] 
‘1, Deviation from a centre. ``. i 
2. The ftate ‘of having a ‘different centre 
from-another-circle, , > e 
AInregard of eceentricitp, and the epicycle wheres 
in i¢moveth, the motion of the moon is unequal. 
rown, 
By reafon of the ‘fun's eccentricity to the earth, 
and obliquity to the equator, he appears to us to move 
unequally, , at «Holder, 
3. Excurfion from the proper orb. rs 
The duke at his returp from ‘his eccentricity, for 
! afo I account favourites abroad, met no good news. 
? A ai i ie Wotton. 


ta e 


' between the focus and the centre ‘of the 
*“earth’s elliptick orbit. , Harris, 


‘Eccuy’mosts. nef Lesxeioess.| Livid {pots , 
e 


by extra- 


, or blotches in the,fkin. ma 
. yafated blood. . , , 


= y uin 
Ecchymofit may be defined an i ap of 
‘the blood ,in or under the ikin, the fkin remaining 
whole, aan E Wifeman. 
, Lasations are accompanied with.tumour and -ere 
` ebymofis Wieman, 
ECCLESIASTICAL. } adj. [ecclefiaflicus, 
EGCLESIA'STICK. Lat] Relating 


a to the church; not civil. : 
- Esdifcipline an ecclefiaftical matter or civil’? If 
“an -ecelefiaftical, it mutt belong to the duty of the 
minitters, oe, ä Hosker. 
*Clergymen, otherwife little fond'of obfcure terms, 
Fe pai fermons are liberal of thofe which they 
nd inecclefaficad writers. Swift. 
A church of Englandman hasa true veneration 
for the fchemeeftablithed among us of ecekefiafick 
government. Swi, 


Ecciesia'sticx. x. /, [from the adjec- 
itive.] _A perfon dedicated to the mini- 
{tries of religion. —— 

The ambition of the eeclefafficts deftroyed the 
purity of the church. » Burner's Theory. 

Eccorro'rickxs. #. f [še and xixj@.] 
Such medicines as gently purge the bel- 
ly, fo as to bring away.no more than the 
vnatural excrements lodged in the. in- 
teftines. , 

The body ought.to be maintained in its dailyexe 
-eretions by fuch means as are eccoprotick, 
Harvey on the Plague. 

Ecutna'T£, adj, [from Pox Latin, ] 

ECHINA'TED. § “Briftled like an hedge- 
hog; fet with prickles. 

An echinated pyritesin Thape approaches the ¢ebée 
stated cryftalline balls, oodward on Feffils, 

E'CHINUS, n.f. [Latin] ‘ - 

1. A'hedgehog. T 

2, Athel fih fet with prickles.” . 

3- [With -botanifts.] The prickly head, 
‘cover of the feed, or top of any plant. 

4- [In-architecture.] A member.or orna- 
ment, taking its name from the rougb> 
nefs of the carving, refembling the prick- 
dy.rind of a chefnut, and not unlike the 
thorny coat of a heilge-hog. was 

1.’ Whis ornament is ufed by modern architects in 

- .cornithes of the fonick, Corimthian, and Compolite 

+ orders ;! and generally fet next to’ the abacus, being 

curved with anchors, darts, and ovals or eggs. ' 


1 3 Harrise 
ECHO, nJ. [isews Lat.]' mi 
1. Echo was fuppofed to have been once a 

— + l nymph, 


Bez 
zymph, who pined into a found for love 
of Nareiffus, 
The p myrtle may teach th’ unfortunate 
cho * v d 
Ta thefe woods to refound the senowned name of a 
z  goddefs. Sidney. 
2. The return or repereuffion of any found. 
The found, filling great fpaces in arched lines, 
cannot be guided; therefore there hath not been any 
means to-make artificial echoes. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
3. The found returned. 
« Babbling eebo ot the se 
Replying fhrilly to the well-tun’d horns, y 
pun i were heard atooce.. Shake/p. 
s Wilt thou hunt? 
Thy hounds thall make the welkin.anfwer them , 
And fetch thrill eedces from their hollow earth. 
Sbakefpeare. 
O woods, O- fountains, hillocks, dales and bow’rs ! 
With other echo late I taught your thades 
To anfwer, and refound far other foog ! 
To you I mourn,. nor to-the deaf 1 fing; 
The woods fhall.anfwer,and the echa ring. 
*Tis not enough no harfbnefs gives offences 
“Fhe found muft feem an echa to the fenfe. 
To Elt Ho. war, 


Afiltan. 
Pope. 
Pope. 


a voice. 
At the parting- s 
All the church echo'd. Shake/. Taming of the Shrew. 
Through mwcks and. cavea the name of Delia 
founds ;. "7 
Della each.cave aad-echoing rock rebounds. 
ze. To Be founded back.. : 
Hark, how the found difturb's imperious Rome ! 
Shakes hee proud hills, and rolls from dome to dome ! 
Her mitr'd princes hear the echoing noife,. 
And, Albion, dread thy wrath-and awful voice. 
Bla: kenore. 
To E'cno. v. a To fend back a voice; 
-to return’ what has been attered. _ 
Our feparitts do but echo the fame note.’ 
Decay of Piety: 
With peals of thouts the Tyriaos praife the fong ; 
Thofe peals are eche'd by the Trojan throng. , 
A Dryden's En. 
One great death deforms the dreary ground ; 
The ecbe'd woes from diftant rocks refound. Prior. 
ECLAIRCISSEMENT.. mf- {¥rench.] 
Explanation; the aét of clearing up an 
affair by verbal expoftulation, + «1 
The eclairciffement ended in the difcovery of the 
informer. t Clarendon, 
_ECLAT. n.f. [Frenclt.] Splendour; fhow ; 
luftre. Not Englihh, . . 


Nothing mare contributes to the variety, furprize, : 


` and eclat of Homer's battles, than shat actiticial 
manner of gaging his heroes by each bther. 
Pope's Effay on Homer. 
Ecve‘et1ck. adj. [txaixrm@-] Selecting ; 
chafing at will. I: 
Cicero was of the ecleétick fet, and chofe out of 
each fuch poftions as came neareft truth, 
3 Watts on the Mind. 
Ecur’oma. x. f.. [teand atgaw.] A form 
of medicinc made by the incorporation 
of oils with fyrups, and which is to be 
taken upon a Napster fick. Quincy. 
ECLIPSE. »/. [ixatureis, ] 

_1. An obfeuration of the luminaries of 
heaven ; the fun is eclipfed by the in- 
tervention of the moon; the moon by 
the interpofition of the earth.. The word 
originally fignifies departure from the 
place, to which Milton alludes. 

Sips of yew, 
Silver’d in the moon’seclipfe, Shakefp. Macheth. 
Planets, planet-ftruek, real eelipfe 
Then fuffer’d. Milton's Paradife 
So though the fun victorious be, 
And from a dark eclip/e fet free, 


; greatnefs, howfoever now eclipfed with-fortune- 
D. To-refound; to give the repercuffion. of | 


es t But mine hall fing of his ec/ips'd eftate, 


Left. 


ECL 


The influence, which we fondly fear, 
Affliéts our thoughts the following years . Waller. 
An eclipfe of the-moon is when the stmofphere 
af the earth, between the fun and the moon, hinders 
the light of the fun froin falling upon and being 
reflected by the moon: if the light of the fun is 
kept off from the whole body of the moon, it is a 
total eclipfe; if from a part only, it is a partial one. 
Locke. 

2. Darknefs ; obfcuration. noe 
All the pofterity of our firft parents fuffered a per- 
petual eclipfe of fpicitual life. |, Raleigh's Hif, 
Experience we have of the vanity of human glory, 
in our (catterings and eclipses.” King Charles. 


To Ecuirse. v. a. [from the noun.] ` 
1. To darken a luminary. ` n 


Let the eclipfed moon.her throne refign. Sandys. i 


Now if the carth were flat the darken’d moon 
Would feem to all eclips'd as well as ones. . Greecd. 
2. To-extinguifh ; to put ont. 
Then here i take my leave of thee, fair-fon;. 
Born to eclipfe thy life this afternoon. - 


4. o Shakefp. Henry V1. 
5: To cloud 3. to-obfcure.. 4 sea 


They had feen tokens of more’ than -common 


Sidney. 
` Praife him to-hia fathér + 
—Let the prince’s Rory 
Seem to eclipfe, and catt a cloud on his. i 
P N Denbam's Sophy. 
~ Let other mufea write his profp’rous fate.» q: 7 
* Of conquer’d nations tell, and kings rettor'd 5 ; 


Which, like the fun’s more wonders does afford. 
mp r i Dryden. 

He defcended from his Father, and ye a the 

gloryof his divine Majefty with a veil of fleth. 


; Calamy’s Sermons. 
4. To dilgrace. 

* She told the king, that her Hufband was ale! 
in freland by the no-countenance his majefty had 
fhewed fowards hime o s “Clarendon, 

Another now hath to himfelf engrofs’d :-, 2 
AN powr, and us eclips’d.  . Milton’s Par. Tap. 


EcriPricK. vfa [anrr] A gteat 


e rag 


drawn through the middle of the Zo- 
diack, and making an. angle with the 
Eqninoćtial, in the points of Aries and 
| Libra, of 23°. 3c’. which is the fun’s 
greateft declination. This ‘is’ by Some 
called via felts, or the way of the fun, 
becaufe the fun, in his annual motion, 
never deviates from.this. line.. This-line 
isdrawn on the globe: but in the new 
aftronomy the Ecliptick is that path 
among the fixed: ftars, which: tHe earth 
mpfi to defcribe toan eye placed in 
the fun; as in its annual motiom it runs 
round the fun. from Weft, to Eaft. If 
you fuppofe this circle to be divided into 
twelve equal parts, they will. be the 
twelve frpnis. Harris. 

All ftars that have their diftance from the Fe//p- 
tick northwarda not more than twenty-three degrecs 


and a half, may, in progreffion of time, have de- 
clination fouthward, and move beyond the equater. 

? Brown's Vulgar Saat 

‘The terraqueous globe had the fame fite and pofi- 

tion, iorefpe® of the fun, that it now hath: its 


inclined ia like manner aa it is at prefent. 
Woodward's Natural Hiftory, 
You mutt conceive an imaginary plane, whicb 
pafling through the centre of the fun and the earth, 


this plane is called the Ecliptick, aud in this the 
centre of the carth is. perpetually carried, withaut 
any deviation, Bentley. 


E 
tick line. 


Wa 


circle of the’ fphere; fuppofed to bef 


axis was oot parallel to that of the Ecliptick, but} | 


` extends itfelf an all fides as far as the firmament: | 


ciipTicK. adj. Defesibed by the eclip- |: 


-WET 


-The earth’s rotation makes the night and day; 
«The fun revolving through th’ Eeliptick ways 
Effects the various feafons of the year. Blackmore, 
E'crocue. æ. fa [ixaeys.] A pattoral poem, 
fo called becanfe Virgil called his pafto- 
tals eclogues. =, w aih. . 
What exclaiming praifes Bafilius gave this eelegue, 
any man may guefs, that knows love is better than 

{peStacles to make every thing feem great. Sidney. 

It is not fufficient that the fentences be brief, the 
| whole ec/ogue thould be fo foo. : Pope. 
ECO'NOMY. 2. fe [oixornie.] This word 

“is ofterr written, from its derivation, 
e@condmy ; but æ being no dipkithong. in 
Englith, it is-placed herewith the au- 
thorities for different orthography. }- 

The management of a family ; the go- 
vernment of a houfehold. 

By St.'Paul’a economy the heir differs nothing 
(from a. fervant, while’he is in his- minority; fo a 
‘feryant thould differ nothing from a child in the fube’ 
itantial part. r : Taylor, 
- Diftrrbucion ofexpence, .- oF 
oo Particular. fums-are oot, laid.out to the greateft 

advantage in his-economy; but are fometimes fuf- 

fered to rin watte,, while he is only careful of the 
main.. i oe o Dryden, 
,- Frugality ; difcretion of expence ; lauda- 


I. 


i 


| dable parfimony.- 3 
| _ Lhave no other notion of ecenomy, than that itis 

| the parent of liberty and cafe... , Swift to Bolingé, 
4. Difpofition pilings j- regulation. 


af 


ù . AM the divine and infinitely wife ways of economy 
í that-God could ufe towards a-rational creature, 
© oblige. mankind.to that courfe of. living which is 
! moft agreeable to our nature. . Hamm. 

. The difpofition.or arrangement of any 
work, . 

In the Greek poets, as-in Plautus, -we fee the 
| economy and. difpofition. of- poems better obferved = 
“ than in Terences ; | , , Ben Febnfon. 
| -If this dcoxomy mutt be obferved in the minuteft® 
parts of an epick poem, what foul, though fent inte 
the world with ‘great advantages: of nature; culti« 
vated with the liberal arts-and fiences, can be fufa 
ficient'to inform tire body of fo great a work ? 

A Dryden's Dedication to the ZEncid. 
6:. Syftem-of: matter; diitribution of every 

thing active or paffive to its proper place.. 
i E the PE aids, at 
“| That by a conftantfeparation made, . 

|! They may a due ecozcmy maintains., ° 
,| Exclude thenoxious:paris, the good retain, 


P Blackmore... 
Econv'mMick.. Į. dj. TE 
Econo'mrcar: f “4+ [from economy.) . 
1. Pertaining to the regulation of an houfe.- 
hold a: i d 
Fler quick’ning power in every living part, , 
Doth a2 nucfe, or as a mother ferve ; . 
* And doth employ her rcenomick art,- 
And.bufy care, her houfchold to preferve. Davies. 
in economical affairs, having propofed the goe 


vernment of a family, we confider the proper means - 
to effectit, . Watts; 


2. Frugal. , A 
Some are fo plainly eccnomical,.as even to defire - 
that the feat be well watered, and well (welled. 
Wottants Avcbite®, . 
Ecrura’ctices. 2: fa [ix and Ogee] 
Such medicines as render tough humours. 
more thin; fo as to promote ‘their dif- 
charge. l Quincye- 
Procure the blóod'a free- courfe, ventilation, and. 
tranfpiration, by fuitable purges asd ecphraéfick 
medicines. . Harveys 
RICTASY. x». /. fesace.] 
}. Any paffion by which the thoughts are- 
abforbed, and in-which the mind is.for: 
a time lofti. Á 
Follow them fwiftly, 


And 


E D:D 
d hinder them from whatthiseefafy™™s 
May now provoke them tors + ) dbabe/p. Terp f. 
` u A Demay be i 2 f i 
Nolonger joy there, butanecfafys , a Suckling. 
` Whether what we call ec/fufy be not dicammg 
-with qur eyes open, l leave to be examined, Locke. 
2. Exceffive joy; rapture. EE 
*  QOlove, be moderate! allay thy.ecfafy! ° Sdzke/p. 
The religious pleafure of a well-difpofed mind 
-moves gently, and therefore conftantly : it does not 
“affoet-by weer and ecffafy; but is like the plea- 
furc-of health, {till and tober. ' on ` South, 
‘H Each delightedyand-delighting; gives v.) / YY). 
_ Thepleafing ecfla/y whith each weteiyess~.) Prigrs 
<. A pleafure, which no language cap expreis; . 
‘An ecftafy, that mothers only. fet,’ iad r 
-Playsround my hearte Philips’s Difirij Mader. 
3. En thufiafm ; exceflive elevation and ab- 
forption of the mind. . . 
He lov’d me well, aad oft would beg me fing 3717 
Which when I did, he on chestender grals + 
{Would fit, and-harken evento ¢effa/ye Milton. 
4. ‘Exceflive gricfior anxiety, This is. not 
- now. ufed. z ‘mane a 
Sighs and groansyand fhrieks that rend the air, 
Are madé, not mark'd; where’ viólent forrow feems 
Amodernecfafy. > > Shakefp: Macketh. 
Better be with the dead, i-t to 
Than on the torture of the mind tolie 
In ceftlefs.ecfafy, > 2. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
5. Madnefs; ‘diftraction.. ;;'This ofenfe'iis 
cnotnow in ufe. - a ee 
. Now fee that noble and’moft fovereignreafon, `! 
Like fweer bells jangled out'of tune, and hari, Cl. 
. That unmatch’d form, and-feature. of blown youth, 
Blafted with ccfiz/p. , 1 © Shakefp. lamlet. 
Elcsraste. adj.. | from “egfafy.| Ravi- 
ed ; filled with enthufiafm. bAi oi 
Thefe are as common to the inanimate things as 
to the mott ecftafied foul upon earth. Norris. 
ECSTA'TICAL: |i ope py wey? R 
ECsTA'TICK. } Eiu Caii | Ae ai. 
1. Ravifhed; . rapturous; elevated beyond 
the ufual bounds of nature.” s © x 
_ Theredoth my foul in holy vifion fit,» + ~% 
In penfive trancey and anguith, and ecftatick fit. : 
' : Mitton. 
When one of them, after an ecffatical manner, 
fell down before au angel, he was fevérely rebuked, 
and bidden to worfhip God. . Sulling feet, 
*-In trance cefiatick may thy pangs he drown’di `” 
Bright clouds defeend, and angels watch thee pee 
a i ope. 
2. Raifed to the higheft degree of joy. ae; 
‘To gain Pefcennius one employs his fchemes; 
One grafps a Cecrops in ecfatick dreams, Pope. 


3. Tending to external ohjetts. ` This fenfe 


r 


t? 


le 


is, I think, only to be found, once,, 


though agreeable enough to-the deriva- 
tion. . i : 

I find in me a great, deal! of egflatical love, 
which continually carries me out to good without 
myfelf., 1 2 Norris. 

E'CTYPE, nf. sect A copy. ©! 

The complex ideas of fubttances are eéfypes, co- 

pies, but not perfect ones; not adequate, -~ Locke 


E’curte. s. fe (French; eguns, Lat.) A` 


place covered for the lodging or houfing 
of horfes. 

Epa'cious, adj [edax, Lat.] Eating; 
voracious; devouring; predatory ; -rave- 
nous; rapacious; greedy. =: > 

Eoa‘city. z. f. [edacitar, Lat.] Voraci- 
ty; ravenoufnefs ; greedinefs ; rapacity. 

The wolf is a bealtof great edaclty and digettion’; 
it may be the parts of him comfort the bowels. 
Bacon, 
To E'DDER'. wa. [probably from edye.] 
„To bind or interweave a fence, Not in 
ufe. 
To add ftrength to the hedgey edder its which 


ry 


' fs, bind the top 


Wovens wy. (from the-verly. J" Such fence- 


EID G 


- polesion eaoh fides» Mortimers Huftaxdty. 


wood ‘as is commofly'pat Gpgn the top 
bt - J Dh i a 
ofifences,. Notin ufe..- tt or 
» Iq lopping and felling, faveedder and ftake,- | 
Thinehedges; as needeth, to mendor to makes * 1 
a ; à Tuffer. 
EDDY. x. f [c0; backward, agair; ‘and 
ren? iuater, Saxon. } 4 ’ ú 
/-Thévwater that by fome ‘repercuffion, 
‘or oppoGté wiid, rans contrary to ‘the 
“main ftream, r, nn. ml 
My- praifes are as’a bulrith, upoh a tram; if, 
» firëngth ofthe cutretics whieh fupports’ their light- 
nefs; But ihey'are carried*rotnd again, and return 
onthe eddy where theytirttbegan. ' Dryden. 
« Whirlpool ;‘cireular mation. | ; 
The wild waves mafler’d hirn, ahd fuck’d him in, 
And fmiling eddfésdimpted ón thelmain!** Dryden, 
t SSoy where our wide Numidian wattes extend, , 


Tearup the funds, and {weep whole plaing aways -< 
4 É Addifon's Cute, 
‘ony.adj. Whirling ; moving circularly. 
And chaff with eddy winds is whirl'd around; ! 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the-ground. ` 
oori à : Dryd. Virg. 
DEMaTolsee” adji Peerd] “Swellig ; 


Mie, is te hei ae el AT 
| bArferofity obftructing the glands may be watery, 
| edematojes. and {chitrous, according to" the lvifcbtiry 

ol thehumour, » :1 Arbuthnot. 
EDEN TATED.” adj, [edentatus, Lat.) De- 
d i p a =, im Did. 
EDGE, »./, [ecde, Saxon.] ai ; 


i 
awo 


j His wifo, tits babes. 

| - He thar vi agogl-edgewin, « .) 

1 Muft forge thick, and grind thin. A 

| * Theedge ol war, Jike aù ill-heathed knife, 

| Nomore thal? cut his makter.’ * + Shakefp. 

| + “Bis fander, 1° “— , 

| Whole edge is:fharperthan the fword. 4, . 0% 
< ft Shakefp.. Cymbeline. 

zi E ek 4 a a r 

2. “A-narrow. part rifing. froma broader. 


lo” gee 


| it upon T a ;Mórtimer’t Hufbandiy, 
3. Brink; margin ; extremity.. < ‘ 

` The tays which pafs ‘very near to the’ edges ‘of 

» anybody, are bent a liftle by the action of the body. 

‘ ae “Say Newton's Optizks 

, We have, for many years, walked upon the edge 

of a‘precipice, while nothing but the flendér thread 

‘of human life has held tis from finking 

amiferye tin r- © Rogers. 
t Yeg,the laft pen, for freedom let me draw, 

| When truthftands trembling ori the ddge of law, 


4. Sharpnefs of mind; proper. difpofition 
i for, action or operation; intenfenefs, of 


) defire. “ i 
: . Give him a further edge,” 
| And.drive hispurpofeinto thefe delights, ' > 
4 3 Sbakefp. Haslet. 
{ But when long time'the wretches thoughts refin'd, 
| When want had fet an edge upon their mind, 
Then.various cares their working thoughts employ’d, 
And that which each invented, all ata 
" reech’s Manil, 
Silence and folitude fet an edge upon the genius, 
and caufe a greater application.  Dryd. Difrefnoy. 
5. Keennefs; acrimony of temper. 
' Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord! 
That would reduce thefe bloody days again. 
Shakefp. Rieb. 1. 


6: To fet teeth m Roce. To caufe a ting- 
ling uneafinefs in the teeth, ° 


‘ofthettakes with fome*tmall lohg | 


13 


they fink not, “tis becaufe thay'are borne ‘up by the? i 


Sudden, th’ impetuous hurricanésidefcend, » af 
F) a Wheelkihronglethe-air, in circling eddies play, ~ 


full of humours; commonly written ode- | 


| _ Some sharrow their, ground over, and then plaw | 


into endlefs |: 


Pope. | 


il p> FI 


1 ‘Apharftgrating tune fetter the teeth onedges a 


Bacon. 


[Ta Ener, v. a. [from the noun. ] . 


1. To fharpen ; to ènable to cut. 

Vhere'fat the roiling heralluringeyes, ~- Í 

= To édge her champion’s fword, and urge my rin. 

shed t a ie Dry dee 

2. To furnith with an edge., 

1 felPd along'a mat of bearded face, 

. His dimbs’ all cover’d with’a-thining cafe 57’ 
So wond’rous bard, and fotecure of wound, { 2 
lt made my {word, thoughrag'd with flint, vebbund. 

é Ere ee Dryden 

36 To-border with any thing; to fringe.» 

Their long defeending train; 
With rubies edg'd,"and faphites, fweptithe’plain,- 
Dryden, 
l rid'over hangiog hills, whofe tops were edged 
with groves; aad whofe feet were watered? wyth 
winding rivers, Pope. 
‘4+: To exafperate; to embitter.’ 
iggy Such reafosings the fimple wete 'nlinded, and 
the malicious edged. ~ ° < Hayward, 
| „He was indigent and low in “money, which per- 

| haps might havea little edge his defperation, a 

, “ „ Wotton's Life of D. of Bucks, 

5+ ‘To put forward beyorid a line. Ll 

i Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they 

| werein a little time gotupclofe to'one another. 

ie Ji Lotke. 

To. Ener. v. s: [perhaps from ep, back- 

i ward, Saxon.], ‘To moye forward againft 

any powcr; going clofe upon a wind, as 

if upon its fkirts or border, and fo failinig 

l flow. e i 4 

1 matt edge upon a point of wiad, 

And make flow way. Dryden's Cleomenes, 
‘E'po gD. participial adj. [from edge.| Sharp; 
t notblunt. | ° 

We find that fubtile or edged quantities do pre- 
vail over blunt ones. Digby on Bodies. 

E’vernG. x. f. [from edge. | 

\1. What is added to any thing-by way of 

ornament. , : 

: “Yhegarland which ] wove for you to wear, 

i And border’d with a rofy edging round, Dryden. 
` A woman branches out intu a long differtation 
.upon the edging ofa petticoat. . Addifon’s Spete. 

2. A narrow lace. : 

E'DGeL ESS. adji [from edge.] Blint; ob- 

tüfeş unable'to cut. : i 1 

To-morrow ia the battle think on me,’ 
And fall thy edgele/s fwordi; défpair and die. MA 
È , _ Sbakefp. Rich, MI, 

| They are edgelefs weapons it hath x 


b s 


to encounter, 
i —— Dec. of P. 
E'DGETOOL, n. f- [edge and soa.) A tool 
made fharp to eut. 
‘There mutt be no playing with things facred, nop 
jefling with edgetoors. a L’ Eftranges 
. Nurfes from their children keep edgetoals, Dorjet. 
1 hall exereife upon feel, and its feveral forts; 
and what fort is littelt for edgetocls, which for fprings. 
. pag Moxon. 
E’pecwist. adv. [edge and -acife.] With 
the edge put into any particular dire¢tion. 
Should the flat fide be objected to the ftream, it 
would be foon turned edgewi/e by the force of it. 
are , Ran 
E’pisie. adj [from edo, Latins] Fit to 
be eaten; fit. for food. 4 
Some Seth is nót edible, as horfes and dogs, Bacon. 
"* Wheat and barley, and the like, are made either 
edible or potable by man’s art and induftry, 
a : More againft Atheifm, 
Some of the fungons kind, bahay edible muth- 
rooms, have produced a difficulty of breathing. ` 
Arbuthnot. 
The edible creation decks the board. Prior, 


E’prer. se fi [edidum, Lat.] A procla- 
mation or command or prohibition a 


law promulgated.” ` 
P E When 


EDI 

When an abfolute monarch commanded his fub- 
jets that which feemeth good in his own difcretion, 
hath not his edi& the force ofa law? Hooker. 

The great Kinggapeicts, 
Hath in che table of his law commanded 
That chou fhalt do no murder; will you then 
Spurn at hise?i, aad fulfil a man’s? 
Shakep. Rich. il. 

Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe, 

But to our thoughts what edié can give law? Dryd. 

The minifters are always preaching, and the go- 
vernours putting out ediéz, againft gaming and line 
cloaths. Addifan. 

Epirrea'tion. 2. /. [edificatio, Lat. ] 
r. The a&t of building up man in the faith; 
improvement in holinefs. 

Our blefled Saviour told us, that we muf account 
for every id!e word, not meaning that every word 
not dcfigned for edification, or lels prudent, thal] be 
reckoned fora n.. _ s Taylor. 

2. Improvement; inftru&ion. 

Out of thefe magazines I fhall fupply the town 
with what may tend to their edification. 

Addifon's Guardian. 
Borrice. m. fe [adifcium, Lat.] A fabrick ; 
a building; a ftructure, | 

My love was like a fair houfe built on another 
man’s ground; fothat! have lott my edifice by mil- 
taking the place Shakey a ie S Wind 

ake} Se, erf. TUES O, ENALOYs 
God baht Ke : z: 
Sa fpacious, and his line ftretch’d out fo far, 
That man may know he dwells not in his own; 
An edifice too Lee for him to fill. Milton, 

The edifice, where all were met to fee him, 

Upon their heads and on his ewn he pull’d. Mi/tow. 

As Tufcan pillars owe their original to this coun- 
toy, the architects always give them a place in edi- 
ficer raifed in Tufcany. 

Addifon on Italy. 

He. muft be an fdiot that cannot dilcern more 
firokes of workmanfhip in the ftrudture of au animal 
than in the moft elegant edifice. Bentley. 

Eorrier, wf. [from edify.] One that im- 
proves or inftructs another. 

To EDIFY'. v. a. [edifico, Lat.] - 

1. To build. 


There was a holy chapel edify'd, 
Whereia the hermit wont to Jay 


His holy things each morn andeventide.  Sperfer, 
Men have edify'd 
A lofty temple, and perfum‘d an altar tò thy name. 
Chapm. 


e. To inftruct; to improve, 
He who fpeaketh no more than edifierb, is unde- 
fervedly reptehended for much fpeaking. “Zocker. 


Men are edified, when either their underftanding |. 


§s taught fomewhat whereof, in fuch ations, it 

behoveth all men to confider, or when their hearts 

are moved with any affection fuitable thereunto. 
Hooker. 

Life is no life, without the bleffing of a friendly 

end an edifying converfation. L’Eftrange. 

He gave, he taught; and edify'd the more, 
Becaufe he fhew'd, by praof, ‘twas eafy to tper 

„ © Dryden, 
g. To teach; to perfuade. This is now 
either obfolete or ludicrous. 

You fhall hardly edify me, that thofe nations 
might nat, by the law of nature, have been fubdued 
by any nation that had only policy and moral vir- 
tue, Bacon's Holy War. 

E'pite, v. /. [edilis, Latin ] The title of a 
magiftrate in old Rome, whofe office 
feems in fome particulars to have re- 
fembled that of our jaftices of peace. 

The edile, hol let him beapprehended. Shake/p. 

EDITION. n. J [ediito, Latin.] 

1. Publication of any thing, particularly of 
a book. 

This Ecglith edition is not fo pro rly a tranflae 
tion, as a new compofition upon the fame ground. 


Burnet. 
Vor. I, 
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2. Republication; generally with fome te- 
vifal or correcting. 

Thefe are of the fecond edition. Shakefp. 

The bufinefs of our redemption is to tub over the 
defaced copy of the creation, to teprint God's image 
upon the foul, and to fet forth nature in a fecond and 
a fairer edition, South. 

I cannot go fo far as he who publithed the laft edi- 
tion of him. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

The Code, eompofed haftily, was forced to un- 
dergo an emendation, and to come forth in a fecond 

_ edition. Baker. 

E'prror. m fe {edttor, Latin.] Publifher ; 
he that revifes or prepares any work for 
publication. - 

When a different reading gives us a different fenfe, 
or a new elegance in an author, the ediror does very 
well in taking notice of it. Addif. Spe. 

This nonfenfe got into all the editions by a miitake 
of the ftage editors, Pope's Notes cn Shakefp. 


To EDUCATE. v. a. [educo, Latin.] To 
breed; to bring up; to inftruct youth, 


Their young fucceftion all their cares employ, 
They breed, they brood, inftru€t and educate. 


And make provifion for the future ftate. Dryd. Firg. | 
Education is worfe, in proportion to the grandeur f 


of the parents: if the whole world were under one 

monarch, the heir of that monarch would be the 
worlt educated mortal fince the creation, 

Swift on Modern Education. 

Epuca'tion../, [from educate.] Forma- 


tion of manners in youth; the manner of 


brecding youth; nurture. 

Education and inftruction are the means, the one 
by ufe, the other by precept, to make our natural 
faculty of reafon both the better and the fooner to 
judge rightly between truth and error, good and evil. 

Hacker. 

All nations have agreed in the neceflity of a ftri& 
edueation, which confifted in the obfervance of moral 
duties. Swift. 

To EDU'CE. w. a. [educo, Latin.] To bring 
out; to extract; to produce from a ftate 
of occultation. 

That'the world was educed ont of the power of 
fpace, give that as a reafon of its original} in this 
language, togrow rich, were to educe money out of 
the power of the pocket. Glanville. 

This matter muft have lain eternally confined to 
its beds of earth, were there not this agent to rdvee it 


thence, Woodw, 
Th’ eternal art educes good from ill, 
Grafts on this paffion our belt principle. Pope. 


Epu'crien. m. f. [from educe.] The a& 
of bringing any thing into view. 
To EDU'LCORATE. v. a. [from dulcis, 
Latin.] To fweeten. A chymical term. 
Eoutcora’tion. x. f. [ftom edulcorate. 
The act of fweetening. 

To EEx. v. a. [eacan, ecan, tcan, Sax, eak, 
Scott. eck, Erfe.] 

t. To make bigger by the addition of an- 
other piece. 

Ze To fupply any deficiency. See Exe. 

Hence endlefs penance for our fantt pay 4 
But that redoubled crime, with vengeance new, 
Thou biddeft me to eke. Fairy Queen, 

Ext. m. f. [ocl, Saxon; aal, German.] A 
ferpentine flimy fifh, that lurks in mud, 
Is the adder better than the ecf, 
Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye? Shake/p. 

The Cockney put the ee/s i? th’ pafty alive, 

A Shatefpeare. 
E'EN. radu, Contraéted from ever. Sre 
Even, 

Says the fatyr, if you have a trick of blowing hot 
and cold out of the fame mouth, 1 have e'v» done 
with you. L' Efirange. 

Err. x. /. Commonly written Ert, A {mall 
lizard, i : 


EFF 
Errante. adj. [efabilis, Latin.) 
prefive ; utterable. 
To Erva'ce. a. a. [effacer, French.] 
te To-deftroy any thing painted, or éatved. 
z. To make no more legible or viftble; to 
blot out; to ftrike out. ; 
Charakters on duft, the firit breath of wind efacess 
— Locke. 
Tt was ordered, that his name fhould be effaced out 


of all publick regilters. Addifon on Italy, 
Time, I faid, may happily ¢fface. 


Er- 
Digs 


Thatcruel image of the king’s difgrace. Prisr, 
Otway fail'd to polifh or refine, 3 
And fluent Shakefpeare fcarce effuc’a a line, Pope 


3- To defroy ; to wear away. 
Not our admiffion fhall your realm difgrace, 
Nor length of time ourgratitude efface. Dry'd. Æn. 
Erre'cr, v f. fefecfus, Latin.] 
1. That which is produced by an operating 
caufe. 3 
You may fee by her example, -in herfelf wife, 
and ofothers beloved, that neither folly is the caufe 
of vehement love, nor reproach the effeé. Sidney, 
Efta is the fubftance produced, or fimple idea 
introduced into any fubjeét, by the exerting of power. 
E Locke. 
We fee the pernicious efèct of luxury in the an- 
cient Romans, who immediately found themfelves 
poor as foon as this vice got footing among them, 
Jddifon cx Italy, 
z. Confequence; event. 


No man, io ¢fe&, dotl accompany with others, 


but he tearneth, ere he is aware, fome gefture, or 
+ voice, or fafhion. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
To fay of a celebrated piece that there are faults 
in ity is, in-feé?, to fay that the author of it is a 
mane Addifen. 
3. Purpofeé; meaning; general intent. 
‘They {pake to het to that «ec. 2 Chrom 
4. Confequence intended; fuccefs; advan- 
tage. k 
Chrift is become of no efec unto yon. Gal. v. qa 
He thould depart only with a utle, the efeet 
whereof he fhould not be pofieied of, before he dea 
ferved it. Clarendon, 
The inftitution has hitherto proved without effe cr, 
and has neither extinguifhed crimes, nor leffened the 
numbers of criminals. P Tempka 
5. Completion; perfection. 
Not fo worthily to be brought to heroical effec? by 
fortune or neceflity, like Ulyifes and Æneas, as by 


one’s own choice and working. , Sidneys 
Semblant art hall carve the fair effec, 
+ And full atchievement of thy great degase Priore 


6. Reality; not mere appearance. 
In fhew, a marvellous indifferently compoted fe» 
nate ecclefiaftical was to govern, but in effec? one 
only man fliould, as the fpirit aud foul of rhe refiduce 
do all in all. Hockers 
State and wealth, the bufinefs and the ċrowd, 
Seems at this diftance but a darker cloud; 
And is to him, who tightly things efteems, 
No other in effeé than what it feems Denham. 
q- [In the plural.] Goods; moveables, 
What form of prayer 
Can ferve my turn? Forgive me my foul murther 5 
That cannot be, fince I am (till pofleft 
OF thofe effeéis for which I did the murther, 
My crown, mine own ambition; and my queen. 
; Shake/p, 
The emperor knéw that they could not convey 
away many of their effects. Addifin's Spet. 
To Erryler. [v a. [eficio, Latin 
t. To bring to pafsy to attempt with fuc- 
cefs;‘to atchieve; to accomplifh as an 
agent. p 
Being conful 1 doubt not t! efes 
All that you with. 
2. To produce as a caufe. 
The change made of that (ysup into a purple colour, 
was effi Ged by the vinegar. Bayle on Colours 
Erre/crisie. adj, [from efe?.] Perform- 
able; practicable; feafble, 
40 


Bin Fonfons 


That 


¢ 
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Thata pot fill of afres will fill contain as much 
water as it would withou them, is not effedtille up- 
on the ftriteft experiment. Brown’s Vulg, Err. 

Erre'crive. adj, [from effec. | 
1.. Having the power to produce effects s 
efficacious; effectual: with of r 

They are nat effe@ive of anything, nor leave to 
work behind them. Baton, 

If any myftery, rite, or facrament, be effective of 
any fpiritual bleffings, then this much more, as hav- 
ing the prerogative and principality above Pane 
elfe. aylor. 

There is nothing in words and {tiles but fultable- 
nefs, that makes them acceptable and effective. 

Glanville. 
2. Operative; ative; having the quality of 
producing effects. ; 

Nor do they {peak properly who fay that time con- 
fameth all things; fortime is not effféive, nor are 
bodies deftroyed by it. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

3. Producing effects; efficient. É 

Whotoever is an effective real caufe of doing his 
neighbour wrong is criminal, by what intrument 
foever he doesit. Taylor. 

4 Having the power of operation; ufetul : 
as, effective men in an army. 

Erre/ctivety, adu. [from effeétive.] 
Powerfully ; with real operation. 

This effectively ‘refits the devil, and fuffers us to 
receive no hurtfrom him. 

Taylor's Rule o living boly. 

Erre/ctcess. adj. [from effed.| Without 

effect; impotent; nfelefs; unmcaning. 

T'll chop off my hands ; 

In bootlefs prayer have they been held up, 

And they have ferv’d me to effezilefr ule. Shake/p. 
Erre'cror. #.f. [effecor, Latin. ] - 
1. He that produces any effet; performer. 
2. Maker; Creator. 


We commemorate the creation, and pay worfhip ` 


to that infinite Being who was the effector of it. 
Derbam. 

Erre'cTuat. adj. (efefual, French. ] 

1. Produdtive of eiea ; powerful to a de- 
gree adequate to the occafion ; operative; 
efficacious. N 

The reading of feripture is ¢ffefual, as well to 
lay even the firit foundation, as to add degrees of far- 
ther perfection, in the fear of God. Hooker. 

The communication of thy faith may become 
effedual, by the acknowledging of every good thing. 

i Philem. ©. 

2. Veracious ; expreffive of fads. A fenfe 
not in ufe. . A 

Reprove my allegation, if you can; 
Or eile conclude my words effe?ual, Shakefp. 

Erre‘ctuatiy. adv. [from efectual.| ln 
a manner produétive of the confequence 
intended ; efficacioufly. 

Sometime the fight of the altar, and decent pre- 
paratiotis tor devotion, may comyofe and recover 
the wandering mind mote efeually than a fermon. 

South. 

A fubjeét of that vaft latitude, that the ftrengsh 
of one man will fearcely be fufficient cffectually to 
carry it on. i IFicdw, 

To EFFE'CTUATE., va. [efeaner, French.] 
To bring to pafs; to fulfil. 

Ile fonnd means to acquaint himfelf with a no- 
bleman, 10 whum difcovering what he was, he 
fouad him a fit inflrument to Poar his defire. 

Sidney. 

Erre/Minacy. n.f. [from effeminate. | 

1. Admiffion of the qualities of a woman, 
foftnefs ; unmanly delicacy ; mean fub- 
miffion, i 

But toul effeminacy held me yok'd 
Ver bond Aave: O indignity, O blot 
To honour and religion t Milton's Agonifes. 

2. Lafcivioufnefs; loofe pleafurc. 

So long as sdlenefs is quite shut out from our lives, 


EFF 


1. Having the qualities of a woman; wo- 


g 
To 


EP FE. 


d all the fins of wantonnefs, fofinefs, ang effeminacy 


are MIN aylor. 


'MINATE. adj. [ofeminatus, Latin. J 


manifh ; foft to an unmanly degree; vo- 
luptuous ; tender; luxurious : of perfons. 
The king, ‘7 his voluptuous life and mean mar- 


riage, became efeminaré, and lefs fenfible of honour. 
Bacon, 


2. Refembling the practice of 2 woman ; 


womanifh : of things. S 
After the (laughter of to many peers, 

Shall we at lat conclude effeminate peace? Shakefp. 
From man's effeminate tlacknefs it begins, 


Who should better hold his place. Milton, 
The more effeminate and folt his life, 
The more his (ame to ftruggle to the field. Dryd. 


3» Womanlike ; foft without reproach, A 


fenfe not in ufe. 
As well we know your tendernefs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, arhat remorfe. Shakefp. 


To ÈEFE'MINATE. ve a. [effemino, Latin. | 


To make womanith ; to weaken; to emaf- 


culate ; to unman. 

When one is fure it will not corrupt or efeminate 
children’s minds, and make them fond of trifles, 
think all things fhould be contrived to their fatis- 
faction. Locke. 


To EFFE'MINATE. v, 2 To grow wo- 


manifh; to foften; to melt into weak- 
nefs. 
In a flothful peace both courage will effeminate and 
manners corrupt, Pope. 
Errémrina’tion. fi [from efeminate.] 
The ftate of one 
ftate of one emafculated or unmanned. 
Vices the hare figured; not only feneration, or 
ufury, from its fecundity and fuperfetatioo, but de- 
enerate effemination. Bacon's Vulgar Erreurs. 


EFFERVE'SCR. v. x. [efervefco, La- 
tin.) To generate hcat by inteftine mo- 


ton. 

The compound fpirit of nitre, put tooil of cloves, 

will effervefce even to a flame. Mead on Poifons, 

EFFERVESCENCE. #f. [from ¢ferveo, la- 
tin. Theat of growing hot; produc- 
tion of heat by inteftine motion. _ 

In the chymical ferfe, effervescence fignifies an 
intcitine motion, produced by mixing two bodies to- 
gether that lay at reft before; attended fometimes 
with a hiffing noife, frothing, and cbullition. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Take chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then pow- 
derit: put itinto ftrong fpirit of nitre, till it becomes 
fweetith, and makes no effervcfeence upon thein- 
jection of the chalk. l Grew, 

Hot fprings dp not owe their heat to any cullucta- 
tion or effervefcence of the mincra!s in them, but to 
fuhterranean heat or tre. Woodward's Nat. Hifl. 


Erre're. adj. [ef etus, Latin. ] 


1. Barren; difabled from generation. 

Ic is probable that females have in them the feeds 
of all the young they will afterwards bring forth, 
winch, all fpent and extraufted, the animal becomes 
barren aod effete, aye 

In moft countries the ea:th would be fo parched 
and effete by the drought, that it would afford but 
one harvelt. Bentley. 

z. Worn out with age. 

Al that can be allowed him now, is to reftefh his 
decrepit, efere fenfuality, with the hiftory of his 
former life. South, 


EFFICA'CIOUS. adj. [eficax, Latin.] Pro- 


ductive of effects; powerful to produce 
the eonfequence intended. 

A glowing drop with hollow’d ftcel 
He takes, and, by one efficaciozs breath, 
Dilates to cube or fquare. 


ar: 


Philips. 


Errica’ciousLy. adv. [from efficacious. } 


Effectually ; in fuch a manner as to pro- 
duce the confequence defired, 


4 


rown womanifh ; the. 


EPR 


» -If-we find that any other body ftrikes eficacionfy 
eoough upon it, we cannot doubt he it will move that 
way in which the ftriking body impels it. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Eirricacy, 2. f. [from effcax, Latin.] 

Power to produce effects; production of 
the confequence intended. 

Whatfeever is fpoken concerning the efficacy or ne- 
ceflity of God's word, they tie and reftrain only into 
fermons. i © Heoker. 

Whether if they had tafted the tree of life before 
that of good and evil, they had fuflered the curfe of 
mortality; or whether the ¢ff.a y of the one had 
not overpewered the penalty of the other, we leave it 
unto God, Brown. 

Efficacy is a power of fpeech which reprefents a 
thing, by prefenting to our minds the lively ideas or 
forms. cacham. 

The apattle tells us of the fuccefs and efficacy of 
the Gofpel upon the minds ef men; and, for this 
reafon, he calls it the power of God unto falvation. 

= ; hey 6 

The arguments drawn from the goodnefs of ’ 
have a prevailing efficacy to induce men to repent. 

p Rogers. 

Erricience. Um f. [from eficio Latin.] 

Erri'crency. The att of producing 

effetts; agency. 

The manner of this divine efficiency being far 
above us, we are no more able to conceive by our 
teafon, than creatures unseafonable by their fenfe are 
able to apprehend after what manner we difpofe and 
order the courfe of our affairs. Hooker, 

That they are carried by the manuduttion of a 
rule, is evident; but what that regulating efficienc 
fhould be, is not eafily determined. Glanville. 

Sianing again confcience has no fpecial produce 
tive efficiency of this particular fort of finning, more 
than of any other. South, 

A pious will is the means to enlighten the under- 
ftandiog in the truth of Chriftianity, upon the account 
ofa natural efficiency ¢ a will fo difpofed, wif] engage 
the mind in a fevere fearch. i Scuth. 

Gravity does uot proceed from the efficiency of any 
contingent and unftable agents; being entirely owing 
to the direét concourfe of the power of the Author of 
nature. Woodward. 

Erri'crent. # fe [eficio, Latin. } 

1. The caufe which makes effets to be what 
they are. 

God, which moveth meer natural agents as an 
efficient only, doth otherwife move intellectual crea- 
tures, and efpecially his angels. Hooker, 

2. He that makes; the effector. 

Obfervations of the order of nature carry the mind 
up to the admiration of the great efficient of the world. 

. Hale. 

Erri‘c1ent. adj, Caufing effeéts; that 

makes the effect to be what it is. 

Your anfwering in the Anal caufe, makes me be- 
lieve you arc at a lofs for the efficient. 

Collier on Thought. 

To EFI'GIATE. v. a. [efigio, Latin.] Lo 

form in femblance ; to image. ; 

Erricta’tion. x. f. [from efigiate.] The 

at of ‘imaging; or forming the refem- 
blance of things or perfons. Did. 
Erri'cres. | 2.f. [efigies, Latin; effigy is 
B’rricy. „from being in effigy] Re- 
femblance; image in painting or fculp- 
ture; reprefentation; idea. 

We behold the fpecies of cloguence in out minds, 
the efigiesor actual image of which we feek in the 
organs ofourhearing. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Pref. 

Obferve thofe numerous wrongs in efizy. , 

h The gods have fav’d from the devouring Ica. Gartd. 
FFLORESCENCE. . 

a re as 1.5 e 

1. Production of flowers. ' 

Where there is lefs heat, there the fpirit of the 

plantis digetted, and fevercd from she groflerjuice in 
_fforefieme. ' Fa Bacon,’ 

z. aixcrefcencies in the form of flowers. 
Two 
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Two white {parry incruftations, with efferefcen- 
ciesin form of thrubs, formed by the trickling of 
water. z Woodward, 

3. [In phyfick.] The breaking out of 
fome humours in the fkin, in dittempers 
called exanthematous; as in the meailes, 
and the like. Quincy. 

A wart beginneth in the cutis, and feemeth to be 
an effiorefcence of the [erum of the blood. 

m Wifeman’s S. urgery. 

Errvore'scunr. adj. [efflorefco, Lat.] 
Shooting out in form of flowers. 

Yellow efflorefceat {parry incruftations on ftone. 

K Hoodw, 

EFFELU'ENCE. m. f- [effuo, Latin.] That 
which iflues from fome other principle. 

Bright effaence of bright efleace increate. Afi/to. 

Thefe feintillations are not the afcenfion of the 
air upon the collifioa’ of two hard bodies, but rather 
the inflammable ¢ffuexcer difcharged from the 
baches collided. Brown. 

From the bright effvence of his deed 
They borrow that reflected light, 

With which the lating lamp they feed, 
Whofe beams difpe! the damps of envious aight. 

Errru'via. 


rior. 

n. f. [from efluo, Latin.] 

ErrLu'vium. Thofe fmall particles 
which are continually flying off from 
bodies ; the fubtilty of which appears from 
their being able, a long time together, to 
produce very fenfible effects, without any 

„ fenfible diminution of the body from 
whence they arife. uincy. 
1f the earth were an ele€trick body, and the air 

but the effcevium thereof, we might believe that 
“from attraction, and by effluxion, bodies tended to 
the earth. _ Brown, 

Neither the earth’s diurnal revolution upon its 
axis, nor any magoetick effuvia of the earth, nor 
the air, or atmofphere which environs the earth, 
can produce gravity. Woodward. 

"If thefe effuvia, which do upward tend, 
Becaufe lefs heavy than the air, afeend; 
Why do they ever from their height retreat, 
And why return to feek their central feat? Bluckm. 
E'FFLUX. n. f. [efivxus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of flowing out. 

Through the copious effux of matter through 
the orifice of a deep ulcer, he was reduced to a 
fkeleton. Marvey. 

z, Effufion; flow. 

The firit efflux of men’s piety, after receiving of 
the faith, was the felling and confecrating their 
poffeffions. Hammond, 

3. That which flows from fomething elfe; 
emanation. 
Prime chearer, light! 
OF afl material beings, firit and bet! 
Effux divine! r, Thomfen’s Summer, 
4. The att of flowing is more properly ef- 
Juence, and that which flows more pro- 
perl r efflux. 3 
To ErrLuU'x. u. n, [efluo Latin] 'To 
run out; to flow away. This is not of- 
ten in ufe. 

Five thoufand and fome odd centuries of years 

are efluxed fince the creation. Boyle's Seraph. Love. 
Erriu'xton. nf. [effluxum, Latin. ] 
1. The aå of flowing out. E 
By effiuxion and attraction bodies tend towards 


the earth. Browa. 
2. That which flows out; effluvium; ema- 
nation. 


There are fome light “effuxiors from fpirit to 
fpirit, when men are one with another; as from 
body to body. Baeon. 

To Evro'rce. wv. a. [efforcer, French. ] 
1. To force; to break through violence. 

Tn all that rooin was nothing to be feen, 

But buge great iron chetts and coffers Rrong, 


2. To force; to ravith 


3. To ftrain; 


Errorma’tion. xf [from 


EFF 
All barr’d with double bonds, that ne'er could 
ween 
Them to eforce by violence or wrong. Fairy Qu. 
; toviolate by force. 
Then 'gan her beauty fhine as brighteft iky, 
And burot his beaftly heart t? efforce her chaftity, 
Spenfer. 

to exert with effort or vehe- 
mence. ‘This word is not now ufed. 

The palmer lent his ear unto the noife, 
To wheet who called fo importunely ; 


Again he heard a more efforced voice, 
That bad him come in Katte. Spenfer. 
To EFFO'RM. v,a. [<formo, Latin.) ‘To 
make in any certain manner; to fhape ; 
to fafhion. 
_ Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being, raif- 
Ing us from nothing, and effcnning us after thy 
own image. Taylor. 
eform.) The 
or giving form to. 
t upon her work of egermation. 
e More. 

They pretend to folve phenomena, and to give 
an account of the production and efformaticn of the 
univerfe. Ray. 

E'EFORT. 2, f. (effort, French.] Struggle ; 
ftrain; vehement a@ion ; laborious en- 
deavour. 

lf, after having gained victories, we had made 
the fame effaris as if we had lot them, France 
could not have withftood us. 

Addifon on the State of the War, 

Though the fame fun, with all ditfufive cays, 
Blufh in the rofe, and in the diamond blaze, 

We prize the ftronger effort of his pow’r, 
And always fet the gem above the fowr. Pape, 

Erro'sston. x. f [eidio Latin.] The 
att of digging up from the ground; de- 
terration. 

He fet apart annual fums for the recovery of ma- 
nufcripts the effeffion of coins, and the procuring 
of mummies Arbuthnot. 

Errrataaye. adj. [effroyable, French.] 
Dreadful; frightful; terrible. A word 


not ufed. : 

Peftilential fymptoms declare nothing a propor- 
tionate efficient of their ¢f7aid/e nature but arfeni- 
cat fumes, : Itarvey. 

Evero'nrery. 2./. (effronterie, Fr.] Im- 
pudence ; fhameleffnefs; contempt of re- 
proach. 

They could hardly contain themfelves within one 
unworthy act, who had effrontery enough to coin- 
mit or countenance it. King Charles. 

Otheis with ignorance and infufficiency have 


felf-admiration and effrontery to fet up themfelves, 
Batts. 


A bold man’s effroutery, in company with wo- 
men, muft be owing to his low opinion of them, 
and his high one of himfelf, Clariffa. 

To EFFULGE, a. [effulgeo, Latin] To 
fend forth luftre or ming. I know 
not that this word is ufed. 

The topaz charms the fight, 


act of fitioning 
e 


Nature begins to 


EFFU'LGENCR. m, fe [effulgec, Latin.] 
Luftre; brightnefs; elarity; fplendour, 
On thee 
Imprefa’d, th’ efulgence of his glory abides. Milton, 
‘Thy lultre, bleft effudgcre, can difpel 
The clouds of error, and the gloom of hell. Blackwr. 
Errutcenr. adj. [effulgens, Latin.) Shi- 
ning; bright; luminous. 
How foon th? effulgens emanations fly. 
Through the blue gulph of interpoing tky ! Blacks. 
‘The downward fun 
Leoks out effulgent, from amid’ the flath 
Of broken «fouds. Thomjon's Spring. 
Errumasi'tityy 7. f. [fumus, Latin. | 
_ The quality, of flying away, or vapour- 


Like thefe effulging yellow ftreams of light Savage. 


Es T 
ing in fumes An ufeful word, but not 
adopted. : 
They feem to define mercury hy volatility, or, if 
E may coin fuch a word, effumadility. Böyle. 
To EFFU'SE. v.a. [¢ffafus, Lat.] To pour 
out; torfpill; to thed. 
He fell, and, deadly pale, 
Groan’d out his foul, with guihing blood effus'd- 
Alife. 
At Jaft emerging from his noftrils wide, 
And guthing mouth, effus’d the briny tide. 
Pope's Ody ffey. 
Erru’se. mf [from the verb] Wake; 
effufion; Not ufed. 


‘the air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much ¢/ufe of blood doth make me faint. 


Shakefp. 
Erru'ston, xf. [effufo, Latin.] 
1. The aét of pouring out., 
My heart hath melted atalady’s tears, 
Being an ordinary inundation; 
Bat this efficfon of fuch manly drops, * 
This thow’r, blown up hy tempett of the foul, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more ainaz’d. 
Shakefp. 
Our bleffed Lord commanded the réprefentation 
of his death, and facrifice on the crofs, thould be 
made by breaking bread, and efufion of wine. 
“Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 
If the flogd-gates Slaen weie any thing di- 
ftin&t from the forty days rain, their effiufion, *ris 
likely, was at this fame time when the abyfs was 
broken open. Burret’s Theory. 
«2. Wate ; the aé of {pilling or fhedding. 
When there was but as yet one only family in 
the world, no means of inftruétion, human or di~ 


vine, coyld prevent efffion of blood, Hooker. 
Stop ¢ffujion of our Chriftian blood, 
And ttablith quietnefs. Shakefp. Henry VI, 


Yet thajl the be reftor'd, fines publick good 
For private int'reft ought not be withftood, 
‘Vo fave th’ effufion ot my peopte’s blood. 
Dryd. Homer. 
3. The a& of pouring out words. 

Endlefs andgfenfelets effifions of indigefted pray- . 
ers, oftentimes difgrace, 1A mot unfuflerable man- 
ner, the worthicit part of Chvriftian duty towards 
God. n Iooker. 

4. Bounteous donatjon. s : 

Such great farce the gofpel of Chrift had then 
upon men's fouls, melting them into that liberal 
efufien of all that they had. Hamnaon Fundam. 

5. Lhe thing pointed out. 

Purge me with the blood of my Redeemer, and 1 
fhal! be clean; wath me with that precious effirfiom, 
and | fall be whiter than fnow. King Charles. 

Evru'sive. adj, [from efre] Pouring 
out; difperfing. 

The North-caft (pends its rage; th’ effvjive South 
Warms the wide air. Thomjon's Spring. 

Eer. »./. fesezva, Saxon. A newt: an 
evet; a imall kind of lizard that lives 


generally in the water. 

Peacocks are heneticial to the places where they 
are kept, by clearing of them from fnakes, adders, 
and fin upon which they will live, Zoriim. Hufi. 

“Phe crocodile of Egypt is the lizard of Italy, and 
the eft in oyr country. Nicholar. 


EFT. adv. [epe, Saxon.} Soon; quickly; 
{peedily; fhortly. Obfolete. 
Eft through the thick they heard one rudely ruftr, 
With noife whereof he from his lofty fteed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a buth, 
To hide'his coward head from dying dread. 
Fairy Queen. 
uite confomed with flame, 
The idot is of that eternal maid; 
For fo at feaft t have preferv’d the fame, 
With hands profane, from being eft betray’d. 
Foirfase 
E'rTsooys. adw, [ept and yoon.] Soon 
afterwards; in a fhort time; again, An 
obfolete word ;- formed, as it feems, by- 


402 the 


` 


EGO 


the conjun@ion of two words of the 
fame meaning. 
He in their tead efifoons placed Englifhmen, who 
poliefted all their lands. Speafer’s State uf Ireland. 
Efijoors the nymphs, which now had flowers their 


Run all in hatte to fee that filver brood. Spenfer. 
‘The Germans deadly hated the Turks, whereof it 
was to be thought chat new wars fhould eee enfue. 
Knolles's Hiftory. 

Efifocns, Q fweetheart kind, my love repay, 

And all the year hall then be holiday. Gay's Paf. 
E. G. [exempli gratia.) For the fake of an 
inftance or example. 
E'cer. 2, f. [Sce Eacrr.] An impetuous 
or irregular flood or tide. 

From the peculiar difpofition of the earth at the 
bottom, wherein quick excitations are made, may 
arife thofe egers and flows in’ fome eftuaries and 
rivers; as is obfervable about Trent and Humber in 
England. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

ToEce'st. v. a. [egero, Latin.] To throw 
ovt food at the natural vents. 

Divers creatures fleep all the Winter; as the bear, 
the hedge-hog, the bat, and the bee: thefe all wax 
fatwhenthey fleep, and egef not. Bacon's Nat Hif. 

Ece'stron. 2. f. [egefus, aa | The act 
of throwing out the digefted food at the 
natural vents. 

The animal foul or fpirits manage as well their 
fpontaneons ations as the natural or involuntary 
exertions of digeftion, egefion, and circulation. ` 

Hales’s Origin of Mankind. 

Ecc. n.f. [œg Saxon ; ough, Erfe.] 
1, That which is laid by feathered and fome 
. other animals, from which their young ts 
produced. . : 

An egg was found having lain many years at the 
bottom of a moat, where the earth had fomewhat 
overgrown it; and this egg was come to the haidnefs 
of attone, and the colours of the white and yolk 
perie. Bacon. 

Eggs are perhaps the highet, moft nonrifhing, 
and cxalted of animal food, aud mwft indigeftible. 


Arbuthnot. 


2. The fpawn or fperm of other creatures. 
-Therefore think him as the ferpent’s eggy 
Which hateh’d, would, as his kind, grow mil- 
,_ chievous. : . Shakefpeare. 
Ev'ry infe&t of cach different kind,’ 
- Jn its own egg, chear’'d by the folar rays, 
Organs involv'd and latent lifedifplays. Blackmore. 
3. Any thing fafhioned in the thape of an 
Cop as , 
“There was taken a great glafs-bubble with a long 


neck, fuch as chemifts are woat to call a philofophi-. 


cal egg. m Bayle. 

Jo Ecc. v. a. [eggia, to incite, Iflandick ; 
eggan, Sax.] ‘To incite; to inftigate; 
to provoke to ation: for this, edge is, 
J think, fometimes ignorantly afed. 

Study becomes pleafant to him who is purfuing 
his genius, and whofe ardour of inclioation eggs him 
forward, and carrieth him through every obttacle. 

Derbam's Phyfico-Theclogy. 
E'GLANTINE, 2 fe [efglantier, French.) 
A fpecies of rafe; fweet-briar. 

O‘er-canopied with lufeious woodbine, 

With fweet mutk rofes, and with eglansine, Shake/p. 
. The leaf of eglantine, not to flander, 
Out-fweeten'd not thy breath, Shakefpeare’s Cymd. 

Sycamores with eglantine were fpready 

A hedge about the fides, a covering over head. Dryd. 

Elcorism. x. f. [from ego, Lat.) The 
fault committed in writing by the fre- 
gaent repetition of the word ego or L; 
too frequent mention of a man’s felf in 
writing or converfation. 

The moft violent egoti/m which I have met with, 
in the cuurle of my reading, is that of Cardinal 
Wolley’s; ego & rex meus, | and my king. Speétator. 

Fleorist. z. fe [from ego.] One that is 


. 


EJA 


always repeating the word zg0, J; 3 talker 
of himfelf. = 

A tribe of egotifis, for whom I have always had 

. Mortal averfion, are the authors of memoirs, who are 
never mentioned in any works but their own, Speé, 

To E’corizy, v. x. [from ego} To talk 
much of one’s felf, 

EGRE'GIOUS. adj. [egregions, Lat. } 

1, Eminent; remarkable ; extraordinary. 

He might be able to adorn ‘this prefent age, and 
furnith hittory with the records of egregious exploits 
both of ‘art and valour, Moore againft Aiheifm, 

+ One to empire born ; 
Egregious prince; whofe manly ehildhood fhew'd 
His mingled parents, aad portended joy * 
Unfpeakable. Philips. 

An egregious and pregnant inftance how far virtue 
furpafics ingenuity. edward. 

2. Eminently bad; remarkably vicious. 
This is the ufual fenfe. 

We may be bold to conclude, that thefe laft times, 
for infolence, pride, and egregiews contempt of all 
good order, are the worlt. Hooker's Preface. 

“ Ah me, moft credulons fool ! 

Egregious murtherer ! Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 

And hence th’ egregious wizzard fhail foredoom 
The fate of Louis and the fall of Rome, Pope. 

Eere'crous.y. adv. [fromegregious.] Emi- 
nently ; fhamefully. 

Make theMoor thank me, love me, and reward me, 
For making him egregiouffy an afsy . 

And praétifing upon his peace and quiet, 
Even to madnefs. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

He difcovered that, befides the cxtravagance of 
every article, he had been egregiou/fy cheated, 

Arbuthnat's Jobn Bull. 

E'cress. x. /. [egreffus, Lat. ] The power.or 

a&t of going out of any place; departure. 
Gates of burning adamant, . 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all egre/s. Milton. 

This water would have been locked upwithin the 
earth, and its egre/i utterly debarred, had the ftrata 
of Itone and marble remained continuous. 

Woodward's Nat, Hif. 
Ecrr'ssion, 2. f. [egrefio, Lat.]' The a& 
of going out. i 

The vat number of troops is exprefed in the 
fwarms their tumultuous manner of iffuing out of 
their fhips, and the perpetual egre/fion, which feemed 
withoutend, are imaged in the bees pouring ont, Pope... 

Eicret. 2. f- A fowl of the heron kind, 
with red legs. Bailie. 

E’criot. xf. [aigret, French ;_ perhaps 
from aigre, four.] A fpecies of cherry, 

The cæur-cherry, which inclineth more to white, 
is fweeter than the red: but the egrict is more four. 

Bacon.. 
To EJA'CULATE. v. a. [efaculor, Lat.) 
To throw ; to fhoot; to dart out. 

Being rooted fo little way in the fkin, nothing near 
fo deeply as the quills of fowls, they are the more 
cafily ejaculated — Grew's Mufeum. 

The mighty magnet from the centre darts 

_This trong, though fubtile force,through'all the parts:. 
Its aċlive rays ejaculated thence, 
lrradiate all the widecircumlerence. Blackmore. 
EJACULATION. a. f [from ejaculate. ] 
1. The aét of darting or throwing out. 

There feémeth to be acknowledged, in the a& 
of envy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. 

Bacon's Ejfays. 

There is to be obferved,.in thofe diffolutions which 


~ will not eafily incorporate, what tbe effects are; as 


the ebullition, the precipitation to the bottom, the 
. ejaculation towards the top, the fufpenfion in the 
midft, and the like, Bacon, 
2. A fhort prayer darted out occafionally, 
without folemn retirement. 

In your drefling let there be ejaculations fitted to 
the feveral ations of drefling; as at wahing your 
hands, pray God to cleanfe your foul from fin. 

Taylor's Guide to Devetion, 
Eya'cubarory, adj, [from cjaculate.] 


EIG 


1. Suddenly darted ont; uttered in fhort 
fentences, ' 
The continuance of this pofture might incline to 
exfe and drowfinefs ; they ufed it rather upon fome 
fhort ejaculatory prayers, than in their larger devo- 


tions. Duppa's Devotion, 
2. Sudden; hafty, 


We are not to value ourfelves upon the merit of 
ejaculatory repentances, that take us by fits and 
tarts, . L'Effrange. 

To EJ ECT. v. a. [ejicio, ejefum, Lat.] 
1. To throw out; tocaft forth; to voide ` 

Infernal lightning fallies from his throat 1 
Ejeéied fparks upon the billows float ! Sandyte 

‘The heart, as faid, from its contraéted eave, 

On the left fide ejes the bounding wave. Bluckmore, 

Tears may fpoil the eyes, but not wath away the 
affliction, fighs may exbauft the man, but not ced? 
the burthen, South. 

2. To throw out or expel from an office or 
expreffion, 
Tt was the force of conqueft ; force with force 
Is well geé?ed, when the conquer’dean. Miltone 
The French kiog was again ¢¢ed when our king 
fubmitted to the church. Dryden. 
3- To expel; to drive away; to difmifs 

with hatred. o : 

_ „We are peremptory to difpatch: 

This viperous traitors to eyeé? him hence, 

Were but our danger ; and to keep him here,. 

Our certain death; therefore itis decreed 

He dies to-night. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanks: 
4- To caft away 5 to reject. 

To have ejedted whatfoever the church doth make 
accaunt of, be it never fo harmlefs in itfelf, and of 
never fo ancient continuance, without any other 
crime to charge it with, than onlythatie hath been 
the hap thereof to be ufed by the church of Rome, - 
and not to be commanded in the word of God, could. 
not have been defended. Hocker, 

Will any man fay, that if the words whoring and. 
drinking were by parliament ejeé¥ed out of the Englifh- 
tongue, we fhould all awake next morning-chatte aad 
temperate. Swift.. 


Eje'cTroNe 2. fc [ejectio, Lathi, 
1. The adt-of cafting out;. expulfion.- 


Thefe ftories are founded on the cjeéfivw of the - 


fallen angels from heaven. Biomes 
ps i phyfick.] The difcharge of any 
thing by vomit, ftool, or any other 
emunétory.. Quiney.- 
Eye’crment.. 2. fe [from efe@.] A legal: 
= writ by which any inhabitant of a houfe,. 
or tenant of an eftate, is commanded to. 


depart.. 

Eien. interj- Anexpreffion of fudden de- 
light. 

EIGHT. adj. feapea, Saxon; akta, 


Gothick ; acht, Scottifh.] Twice four. 
A word of number, 
This ifland contains cfg! ¢ fcore and eigr milesin 
circuit. Sandy’s Fourncy,. 
Eicutu. adj. [from eight.) Next in or- 
der 10 the feventlr; the ordinal.of eight. 
Another yet?—A feventh 1 IIl fee no more; 
And yet the cig4rb appears! Shake/pear's Macbeth. 
In the eighth month fhould te the reign of Saturn, 
Bacon. 
I ftay reluctant feven continued years, 
And water ber ambrofial couch with tears ¢ 
The eigbih the voluntarily moves to part, 
Orurg'd by Jove, or her own changeful heart. Pope. 
E’cureen, adj. [eight and ten.) Twice 
nine. 
He can’t take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
If men naturally live but twenty years, we Mould 
be fatisied ìf they died abouteigdtee; and yet cigstecn 
years aow arc as long ascighteen years would be then, 
Taylor. 
EIGHTEENTH. adj. [from eighteen] ‘The 
l next 


li 


EINT 


ELA 


next in order to the feventeenth; twice | ETHER. adv. [from the noun.] A diftri- 


ninth. f " 
In the eighteenth yeariof Jeroboam died Alger. 
- 1 Kings. 
E:'cutFop. adj. [eight and fold.] Eight 
times the number or quantity. 
Ercuruty. adv. [from eigbth.] In the 
eighth place. 
Eighthly, living creatures have voluntary motion, 
which plaats have not. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Ei/cutietH. adj. [from eighty.] The next 
in order to the feventy-ninth; eighth 
tenth. 
Some balances are fo exact as to be fenfibly turned 
with the rigbrietb part of a grain. 
i Ë 5 Wilkias's Marb. Magie. 
En'cutscore. adv. [eight and feore.| Eight 
times twenty; an hundred and fixty. 
What! keepa week away ? feven days and-nights? 
Eighifeore She hours? and lovers abfenthours, , 
More tedious than the dial cight/core times? 
Oh weary reckoning ! Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Ei'cury. adj. [eight and ten.) Eight times 


ten; fourfcore. 
Eighty odd years of forraw have I feen,- 
And each hour’s joy wreck'd with a werk of teen. 
Shakefpeare. 
Among all other climactericks three ate moft re- 
markable ; that is, feven times feven, or forty-nine; 
nine times nine, or efgSry one; and feven times nine, 
or the year fixty-three, which is conceived to carry 
with irthé moftconfiderable-fatality. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Ecx. adj. {aifne, Fr.) [In law. ] Denotes 
the eldeft or firt born. Here it fignifies 


unalienable, as being entailed. 

Yt happeneth not feldom, that, to avoid the yearly 
oath, for avermeot of the continuance of fome eitate 
for life, which is eigne, and not fubject to forfeiture 
for the alienation that cometh after it, the party will 
offer ro fue for a pardon uncompelled before the time ; 
in all which, fome mitigation of the uttermoft value 
may well and goo be offered. ’ Bacon. 

Et'seL. nf. [eoyil, Saxon. ]- Vinegar, ver- 
juice; any acid. An old word. 
Caft is thy mind 
How thou refembleft Chrift, as with fowre poifon, - 
If thou paine thy tafte; remember therewithall. 
How Chrift forthee tated «i¢/and gall. Sir T. More. 
En'tner. proze (zgon, Saxon; auther, 
Scottih. 
1 Which foever of the two; whether onc 


or the other. 
Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flatrer’d ; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him, Sbatefp. Ant. and Cleopat, 
So like ia arms thefe champions were,. 
As they had.been a very pair; 
Sothat a man would-almatt fwear, 
‘That either had been either, Drayton's Nymp. 
Goring made a faft friendthip with Digby, efter of 
them believing he could deceive the other. Cluresdon. 
1 do not afk whether bodies do fo exift, that the 
Motion of one body cannot really be without the 
motion of another: to determine this ¢ ther way, is 
to-beg the question for or againft a vacuum. 


z. Each ; both. 

In the procefs of natural beings, there feem fore 
to be creatures placed, as it were, on the confines of 
feveral provinces, and participating fomething of 
tither, Hale. 

Sev’n times the fun has either tropick view'd, 
Fhe Winter banifh'd, and the Spring rencw'd 

Dryden's Virgil; 
3. It is ufed fometimes of more than two; 
any one of a certain number. 
. Any of an indeterminate number, as in 
the following paflage : 

Henry VIII. Francis Í. and Charles V. were fo 
any as fcaree a palm of ground gould be gotten 

y either of the three, but that the other two would 
fet the balance of Evrope upright again. Bacon, 


Locke. |. 


butive adverb, anfwered by or; either the 


one or, 

We never heard of any thip that had been feen to 
arrive upon any fhore of Europe; no nor of either the 
Eaftor Weft Indies. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

What perils fha) we find. 
If either place, or time, or other courfe, 
Caufe us to alter th’ order now affign’d? Daniel. 

Eitber your brethren have miferably deceived us, 
or power confers virtue. Swift to Pope. 

Ejuxa'tion. z. fe [ejadatio, Latin.}] Out- 
cry; lamentation ; moaning; wailing. 

Inftead of hymns and praifes, he breaks out 
into ejulations and effeminate wailings. 

$ Government of the Tongue. 
With difmal groans 
And culation, in the pangs of death,- 
Some call (or aid. a. 
Exs.adv. [eac, Saxon ; ook, Dutch.} Alfo; 
likewife; befide; moreover. 
If any ftrength we have, itis to ill; 


But all the good is God’s, both power and eke will. 
Fairy Queen. 
Now if ‘tis chiefly in the Heart 
That courage does itfelf exert, 
Twill be prodigious hard to prove, - 
That this ts eke the throne of love. Pricr. 
To Exr. v. a. [eacan, Saxon |. . 


1. To increafe. ` 

1 dempt there much to have eked my ftore} - 

But fuch eking hath made my heart fore. Spenfer. 

The litte ttrength that I have, 1 would it were 

with you, 
~~And mine to ekeout her's. Shake/p. As you likeit. 
z. To fupply ; to fill up deficiencies, 
Still be kind, 
And eke out ourperformance with your mind, Shake/p. 
Your ornaments hung all, ` 
On fome patch’d doghole ck’ with ends of wall. Pope. 
3- To protra&t; to lengthen. 
1 (peak too long; but ’tis to piece the time, - 
To d it, and todraw it out In length, 
Toftay you from election. Shake/p. Merch. of F’cuice. 
4. To fpin ont by nfelefs additions, [In 
this fenfe it feems borrowed from the ufe 
of our old poets, who put eke into their 
lines, when they wanted a fyllable, 
Enfden efes our Blackmore’s endlefs line. 
To ELA'EORATE. v. a. [elaboro, Lat.] 
te To produce with labour. 
They in full joy eéadorarea figh. Young. 
z. To heighten and improve by fucceflive 
endeavours or operations, 

The fap is diverfited, and fill more e'alorated 
and exalted, as it circulates through the veflels of the 
plant, Arbuthnot. 

ELa'soraTE. adj. [elatoratus, Lat.] Fi- 
nifhed with great diligence ; performed 
with great labour. 

Formalitics of extraordinary zeal and picty are 
never more ftudied and elaborate than when po- 
liticians molt agitate defperate defigns. King barker 

At leatt,on her bettow'd 


Too much of ornament, of outward thew 

Elaborate, of inward, lels exact. Milton, 
Man is thy theme, his virtue or his rage 

Drawn to the lite in each elaé’rate page. Maller, 


Confider the diference between e/aderate difcourfes 
upon important occafions, delivered to parliaments, 
and a plain fermon intended for the common. people, 
, "Sufi. 
ELABORATELY. adv. 

Laborioufly; diligently ; with great ftudy 

or labour. 

Pulinck conceptions, fo elaborately formed and 
wrought, and grown at length ripe for delivery, do 
yet prove abortive, Sourh, 

Some coloured powders, which painters ufe, may 
hase their colours a little changed, by being very 
elaborately and finely ground, Newton's Opsicks. 

1 will venture once to incur the cenfure of fome 


perfons, for being rladorate/y willing. Bentley, 


Pope.- 


[from claborate.| 


ELB 


Tt is there e/adorately fhewn, that patents are 

good. Swift, 

Evasora’rion. z. f. [from elaborate.] Im- 
provement by fuccefltve operations. 

To what purpofe is there fuch an apparatus of 
veffels for the elaboration of the {perm and eggs; fuch 
a tedious procefs of generation and nutrition. ` Ray. 

To Evance. v. a. [elancer, French.] To 
throw ont; to dart ; to caft as a dart. 

While thy unerritig hand elane’d 
Another, and another dart, the people 
Joyfully repeated 16! Pricr, 

Harih words, that once e/azc’d, muft ever fl 
Irrevocable, à Prior, 

To Rua'pse. U, m.-[elapfus; Lat.] To pafs 
away ; to glide away; to run ont without 
notice. \ 

There is a docible feafon, a learning time in youth, 
which, fuffered to efapfe, and no foundation laid, | 
feidom returns.. Chariffas 

ELA'STICAL. adj, {from iaga.) Hav- 
ELA'STICK. ing the powet of re- 
tuming to the form from which it is 
diftorted or withheld; fpringy; having 
_ the power of a fpring. 

By what e/affick engines did the rear 4 
The ftarry roof, and roll the orbs.in air. Blacksorr. 

If the body is compact, and bends or yicids inward . 


- to preffion, without any fliding of its parts, it is hard 


and cfaffick, returning to- irs figure with’ a foree~ 
rifing from the mutual attraction of its parts. 
Newton's Optichs... 
, The moft common diverfities of buman conftitu- 
tions, arife from the folids, as to their different 
degrees of ftrensth aad tenfion; in fome being too 
lax and weak, in others tooeda/fick and trang. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
A fermentation muft be excited in fome affignable 
place, which may expand itfelf hy itsclaffica/ power, 
and break through, where it meets with the weakett 
refiftance, Benley, 
Evasticiry. z. f. [from e/afick.] Force: 
in bodies, by which they endeavour to 
reftore themfelves to the pofture from. 
whence they were difplaced by any ex-~ 
temal force. Suincy. 
A lute-itring will bear an hundred weight without 
rupture; but at the fame time cannot exerts its’ 
clapicity: take away fifty, and immediately it 
raifeth the weight. Arbuthnot, 
Mc emptinefs and dulne(s could infpire, 
And were my e/afficity and-fire. = Pope. 
Eva'te. adj. (elatus, Lat.] Floated with: 
fuecefs ; elevated with profperity; Ipfty ; - 
haughty. 
Oh, thoughtlefs mortals! ever blind 10 fate! 
Too foon dejected, and too foon elare? 
I, of mind e/ate, and (corning fear, 
Thus with new taunts infult the montter’s ear, J 
Pope's Odyffey.- 
To-E'LATE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1..To elevate with fuccefs; to puff up- 
with profperity. 
z. To exult; to heighten, 
fenfe. 
Or truth, divinely breaklng on-his mind, 
Efases his being, and unfolishis power, Tbom/en. 
ELATE'RIUM. 2. f. (Latin.] An in-- 
fpiffated juice, light, of a friable texture 
and an acid amd pungent tafte. It ise 
procured from the fruit’of a wild cu- 
cumher. Iriga very violent and rough 
purge. Hill. 
Eva'rion. v. f [from e/tre.] Haughtinefs- 
proceeding trom fuecefs ;-pride of prof- 
perity. 
God began to path thig vain e/ation of mind, by‘ 
withdrawing his favours. Atterbury, - 


ELBOW, a. f. [elboga, Saxon. ] 


An unofualé 


J ~The 


ELD 


1. The next joint or curvature of the arm 


below the shoulder. i 
In foinc fair evening, on your e/bou laid, 
_ You dream of triumphs in the rural hade. 
2. Any flexure or angle. 
Fruit trees, df vines, fet upon a wall between 
elbows or buttrefles of ftone, ripen more than upon 
“a plain wall, Bacon, 
37 


Pope. 


abe at the Exsow. ‘Tobenear; to be 


at hand. 
Strait will he come ; 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home: 
Quick, quick; fear nothing, I'll be at thy efbcew, 
- i . Shakefprare's Othello. 
ELBowcta'ir. n. f. (elbow and chair.) 
A chair with arms to fupport the elbows. 
Swans and elbowedairs, in the opera of Dioclefian, 
have danced upon the Englith ftage with good 
fuccefs, Gay. 
E/:powroom. n. f [elbow and rom.] Room 
~ to ftretch out the elbows on each fide; 
perfect freedom from confinement. 
Now my foul hath e/bowroom ; 
Tt would not out at windows noratdoors. Shakefp. 
The natives are not fo many, but that there may 
be e/dcwreom cnough for them, and forjthe adven- 
tives alfo. Bacon. 
A politician muft put himfelf into a {tate of liberty 
to provide e/bowwrcom for confcience to have its full 
play in. South, 
To Ex'sow. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To pufh with the elbow. 
One e/bows hims one joftles in the thole. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
z. To pufh; to drive to a diftance; to en- 
croach upon. , 
Tt chrufts and ftretches out. 
And elbows all the kingdoms round about. Dryden, 
If fortune takes not off this boy betines, 
He'll make mad work and e/bow out his neighbours, 
Dryden, 
To E'Lzow. v.z. To jutout in angles. 
ELD. z. f. [eal, Saxon; e/d, Scottith.] 
1. Old age; decrepitnde. 
Her heart with joy unwonted inly fwell’d, 
As feeling wond’rous evmfort in her weaker eld, 
Spenfer. 
Thy blazed youth 
Becomes affuaged, and doth begthe alms 
Of palfied eld. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure, 
Yle thoughe it rouch’d his deity full near, 
Tf likewife he fome fair one wedded not, 
Thereby to wipe away th’ infamous blot 
Of long uncoupled bed and childlefs elf. ~ Miton, 


2. Old people; perfons worn out with 


years. 
‘They counthimof the green-hais‘de/d. Chapman, 
E'LoeR. adj. The comparative of eld, now 
corrupted to c/d. [ealo, ealoon, Saxon.] 
Surpaffing another in years; furvivor; 
having the privileges of primogeniture : 
oppofed to younger, 
They bring the comparifon of younger daughters 
conforming themfelves ia attire to their e/der iifters. 
Hooker, 
Let ftill the woman take 
An elder than herfelf: fo wears fhe to him, 
So {ways the levelin her hufliand’s heart. Shake/p. 
How I firmly am refolv’d, you know; 
Thatis, not to beitow my youngelt daughter, 
Before | have a hufband for the elder. Shakefpeare. 
Among the Lacedemonians, the chief magittrates, 
as they were, fo were they called, e/der men. 
Raleigh's Hiffory, 
© The elder of his children comes to acquire a degree 
ef authority among the younger, by the fame means 
the father did among them. S 
Fame’s high temple ftands; 
Stupendous pile; not reas by mortal hands! 
Whate’er proud Rome, or artful Greece beheld, 
Or elder Babylon, its name excell'd, Pepe. 


Eltpsns. x. f. [fromelder.} = ' 


ERIO 
t. Perfons whofe age gives them a claim to 
credit and reverenee. 

Rebuke not an e/der, but intreat him as a father, 
and the younger men as brethren. 1 Tim vei. 

Our elders fay, - 
The barren, touched in this holy chafe, 
Shake off their feril eurfe. Shake/p. Fulius Cafar, 

The bluthiog youth their virtuous awe difelofc, 
And from their feats the reverend elders role. Sandys. 

2. Anceftors. 

Says the goofe, If it will be no better, c’en carry 
your head as your elders have done before ynu. 

L' Effrange. 

1 lofe my patience, aod I own it tno, 

Where works are cenfur'd, not as bad, but new; 

While, if our elders break all reafon’s laws, 

Thofe fools demand not pardon, but applaufe. Pope. 
3. Thofe who are older than oilers: 

Many nations are very fuperftitious and diligent 
obfervers of old cuftoms, which they received by 
continual tradition from their parents, by recording 
of their bards and chronicles, in their fongs, and b 
daily ufe and enfample of theire/ders. Spenfer's Irel. 

At the board, and in private, it very well becom- 
eth children’s innocency to pray, and their e/ders to 
fay Amen. Hooker, 

4- {Among the Jews.] Rulers of the 
people. 
5. [In the New Tcftament. ] Ecclefiafticks. 
6. [Among prefbyterians.] Laymen intro- 
uced into the kirk-polity in feffions, 
pretbyceries, fynods, and affemblies. , 
Flea-bitten fynod, an affembly brew’d 


Of clerks and e/ders ana; like the rude a 


Chaos of prefbytry, where laymen tide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 
Cleaveland. 
E'coer. z. f. [ellaya, Saxon; fambucus.] 
The name ofa tree. 

The branches are full of pith, having but little 
wood: the Rowers are monopetalous, divided into 
feveral fegments, and expand in form of a rofe: 
thefe are, for the moft part, colleéted into an um- 
bel, and are TA by foft fucculent berries, 
having three feeds in each. Miller, 

Look for thy reward 
Amongit the nettles at the e/der reee, 
Which overfhades the mouth of that fame pit, 
Shakefp. 
E'LDERLY. adj. [from elder. ] 
1. Seniority; primogeniture. , 

The world, while ic had fearcity of people, un- 
derwent no other dominion than paternity and ¢/- 
derfbip, . Raleigh, 

That all fhould Alibech adore, 'tis true; 

But fome refpect is to my birthright due : 

My claim to her by e/der/bip 1 prove. ~ 

Dryden's Ind, Emp. 
Nor were the elder/bi; 

OF Artaxerxes worth our ‘oak of fears, 

It Memnnn's intcreft did not prop hiscaufe. Rowe, 
2. Prefbytery; ecclefiaftical fenate; kirk- 

fefion. 


That contioverfy fprang up between Beza and 
Eraftus, about the matter of excommunicatious; 
whether there ought to be in all churches an elder- 
Jip, having power to excommunicate, and a part 
of that e.der/bip to be of necelity certain chofen out 
from amongft the laity. Hooker, Preface. 

E'Losst. adj. The fuperlative of eld, 
now changed to old. [eald, ealdon, 
ealoyte, Saxon. } 

t. The oldeft; that has the right of primo- 
geniture. 

We will eftablith our eftate upon 
Our e/dcff Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakefp, Macbeth, 

The mother’s and her e/def? daughter's grace, 

It feems had brib'd him to prolong their fpace. 
Dryden, 
z. The perfon that has lived moft years. 


Eldc/ parents fignifies either the oldeft men and 
women that have had children, or thofe who have 
longe had iffue. > Lacke, 


Eve'crive, adj. [frome] 


ELE 
ELECAMPA'NE, w. f. [helenium, Lat.] A 
plant, named alfo ftarwort. Botanifts 
enumerate thirty fpecies of this plant. 
Miller, 


The Germans have a method of candying elr- 
campaxe root like ginger, to which they prefer it, 
and call it German fpice. Hill's Materia Medica. 


To ELE'CT. v. a. [ele@ur, Lat] 


1. To choofe for any office or ufe; to take 
in preference to others. 
Henry his fon is chofen king; though young; 
And Lewis of France, e/eéted firtt, beguil’d. Daniel. 
This prince, in gratitude to the people, by whofe 
confent he was chofen, e/réicd a hundred fenators 
out of the commoners. Swift. 
z. [In theology.] To felect as an objett 
of eternal mercy. 


Exe'cr. adj. [from the verb.] 


1. Chofen; taken by preference from among 
others. 
You have here, lady, 
And of your choice, thefe reverend fathers, 
Yea, the ele? of the land, who are affembl"d 
‘To plead your caufe. Shakefp. Henry VIN. 


z. Chofen to an office, not yet in poffef- 


fion. 

The bifhop e/e@ takes the oaths of fupremacy, 
canonical obedience, and againft fimony; and then 
the dean of the arches reads and fubfcribes the fen- 
tences, Aylifie's Parergon. 

3. [In theology.] Chofen as an. object of 
eternal mercy. ` 

A vicious liver, believing that Chrift died for none 
but the elel, fhall have attempts made upon him 


to reform and amend his life, Hammond, 
Some I have chofen of peculiar grace, 
Ele above the reft : fo is my will. Milton. 


Eve’ction, 2. f. [eleétio, Lat.] 

t. The act of chuitng; the aét of feleQing 
one or more from a greater number for 
any ufe or office; choice. 


1f the e/cEion of the minifter thonld be commit- 
ted to every feveral parifh, do you thiak that they 


would chufe the mectelt ? Witgift. 
Him, not thy e/efion, 
But natural neceflity, begot. Milton. 


As charity is, nothing can more increafe the luf- 
tre and beauty than a prudent election of objects, 
and a fitapplication ef itto them. Spratt. 

2. The power of choice. 

For what is man without a moving mind, 
Which hath a judging wit, and chufing will ? 

Now if God's pow’r thould her e/ection bind, 

Her motions then would ceafe, and ftand all itill. 
Davie. 


3. Voluntary preference. 


He calls upon the finners to turn themfelves and 
live; he tells us, that he has fet before us life and 
death, and referred it to our own e/eftion which we 
will chufe. k «Rogers. 

4. Difcernment; diftin@ion; diferimina- 
tion. 

The difcovering of thefe colours cannot be done 
but out of a very univerfal knowledge of things: 
which fo, cleareth men’s judgment and e/eftion, as 
it is the lefs apr to flide into error, Bacon. 

In favour, toufe men with much difference and 
elefien is good: for it maketh thofe preferred more 
thankful, and the reit more officious. Bacon. 

5. [In theology.] ‘The predetermination 
of Goi by which any were feleéted for 


eternal lite. 

The conceit about abfolute c/ isn to eternal life, 
fome enthutiafts entertaining, have been made re- 
mifs in the practice of virtuc. Atterbury. 

6. The ceremony of a publick choice. 

1 was forry to hear with what partiality, aad 

popular heat, e/ &t/ors were carried in many places. 
King Charles. 

Since the late diffolution of the club, many per- 

fons put up for the next cleéticn. Addif. Speci. 


1, Regulated 


4 


ELE 


1. Regulated or beftowed by election or 


choice. =. 

I will fay pofitively and refolutely, that it is im- 
poffible an e/eé#ive monaschy fhould be fo free md 
abfolute as an hereditary. Bacon, 

The laft change of their government, from efeGive | 
to hereditary, has made it feem hitherto of lefs 
force, and unfitter tur action abroad. Tempie. 

z. Exerting the power of choice. 

Te talk of compelling a man to be goody is a con- 
tradition ; for where there is force, there can be 
no choice: whereas al! moral goodnefs confittech 
in the e/eBive a€t of the underftanding will. 

Grew's Cofmologia Sacra. 
Eus'crive ty. adv. [from elec?.] by choice; 
with preference of one to another. 

How or why that fhould have fuch an influence 

nthe fpirits, as to drive them into thofe mufcles 
eleGively, 1 am not fubtle enough to difcern. 

Ray on the Creati-n. 

They work not ¢/eéively, or upon propofing to 
themfelves an end of their operations. Grew, 

ELECTOR, mfe [fromeké.] 
1. He thathas a vote in the choice of any 
officer. 

From the aew world her filver and her gold 
Came, like a tempeft, to confound the old; 
Feeding with thefe the brib’d e/eé?ors" hopes, 

Alone the gave us emperors and popes. Waller. 
2. A prince who has a voice in the choice 
of the German emperour. 


Exr/ctorat. adj. [from elefor.] Having 
the dignity of an elector, 
ELECTORATE. m. f. [from elector.] The 
territory of an elector. i 
He has a great and powerful king for his fon-in- 
law; and can himfelf command, whea he pleafes, 


the whole ftrength of an e/eéforare in the empire. 
Addifon's Freeholder. 

Exs'ctre, a./f. [ele@ram, Lat.] 

1. Amber; which, having the quality when 
warmed by friction. of attracting bodies, 
gave to one fpecies of attraction the 
name of e/efricity, and to the bodies that 
fo attract the epithet elefrick. 

2, A mixed metal. 

Change filver plate or veffel inte the compound 
ftuff, being a kind of filver e/efre, and turn the 
reft into coin. Bacon, 

ELECTRICAL.) _,. 

ELF'CTRICK adj. [from ele@ru 
See ELecrre. 

1. Attradive witheut magnetifim 5- attrac- 
tive by a peculiar property, fuppofed 
once to belong chiefly to amber. 

By cledtrick bodies do 1 conceive not only fuch 
as taxe up light bodies, in which number the an- 
cients only placed jett and amber; but fuch as, 
conveniently placed, atrraét all bodies palpable. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

An eleffrick body can by friction emit an exhzla- 
tion fo fubtile, and yet fo potent, as by its emif- 
fion to caufe no feafible diminution of the weight 
of the eleétrick body, and to be expanded through 
afphere, whole diameter iz above two feet, and yet 
to be able to carry up lead, copper, or leaf-gnid ar 
the diftance of above a foot from the eleGrich body, 

r Newron. 

2. Produced by an eleétrick body. 

Hf that attraQion were not rather e/erical than 
magnetical, it was wondcrous what Helmont delj- 
vereth concerning a glafs, wherzin the magiftery of 
loadftone was prepared, which retained an attrac- 
tive quality. Brown. 

If a piece of white paper, or a white cloth, ar 
the ead of one’s finger, be held at about a quarter 
of an inch from the glafs, the e/efrick Vapour, ex- 
cited by friGtion, will, th dafhing againft the white 
faper, cloth, or finger, be put into fach an agita- 
ton as to emit light. Newton's Opticks. 

ELecrr ciry. x f. [from clearick, Sce 


- Enecrre]: A property in fome bo.” 
dies, wher%y, when rubbed fo as to 
grow warm, they draw little bits of pa- 
per, or fuch like fubftances to them. 

; . . Quincy. 
“Such was the account given a few years ago. of 
electricity ; but the induflry of the prefent age, firit 
excited by the experiments of Gray, has difcovered 
in electricity a multitude of philofophical wonders. 
Bodies electrified by a {phere of glafs, turned nim- 
bly round, not only emit flame, ‘but may be fitred 
with fuch a quantity of the electrical vapour, as, if 
difcharged at once upon a human body, would en- 
danger life. The force of this vapour has hitherto 
appeared inftantancous, perfons at both ends, of a 
Jong chain feeming to be ftruck at once. The 
philofophers are now endeavouring to intercept the 
ftrokes of lightaing. 4 
Eve'cruary. x. f. [ele@arium, Calins Au- 
rel, which is now written eled?uary.] A 
form of medicine made of conferves and 
powders, in the confiftence of honey 
Eleciuaries made up with honey or fyrup, 
when the confiftence is tco thin, ferment ; 
and when tao thick, candy. By both 
which the ingredients will be altered or 
impaired, Quincy 
We meet with divers eleuaries, which have no 
ingredient, except fugar, common Io any two of 
them. Boyle. 

ELEEMO'SYNARY. adj. [iArworua. ] 

1. Living upon alms; depending upon cha- 
rity. Not ufed. 

It is little better than an abfurdity, that the 
caufe fhould be an eleemofynary for its fubliflence 
to its effects, as a nature pofteriour to aad dependent 
onitfelf. ’ Glenville’s Scepfis. 

2. Given in charity, This is the prefent 


TENCE 


Let elegiac lay the woe relate, , 
Soft as the breath of dittant flutes, 
ELEGY. a. f elegus, Lat.] 
1. A mournful fongs * 
, _ He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and e/egies upc 
brambles, all forfooth deifying the name of Rofie 
lind. Shakefp, * 
2. A funeral fong. 
So on Meander’s banks, when death is nigh, 
The mournful fwan fings hee own elegy, Dryden, 
3. A fhort poem without points or affected 


Gay's Trivia, 


elegancies. À 
E'LEMENT. x. f. (elementunh Lat.] . 
t. The fiet or conftituent principle of any ` 
thing: 3 = 
If nature fhould intermit her courfe, thofe prin- ° 
cipal and mother elements of the world, whereof all 
things in this lowee world are made, fhould lofe the 
qualities which now they have. Hooker. 
A man may rationally retain doubts.concetning ~ 
the number of thofe ingredients of bodies, which 
fome call elements, and others principles, Boyle, 
Simple fubftances are either fpirits, which have 
no manner of compofition, or the firit priaciples of 
bodies ufually called elements, of which other bodies 
are compounded. Watise 
2. The four elements, ufually fo called, - 
are earth, fire, air, water, of which onr . 
world is compofed. - When it is ufed 
alone, element commonly means the air. 
The king isbut aman: the violet (mells to him 
as it doth tome; and the element fhewa to him aa 
it doth to me. Shakefp, 
My deareft fitter, fare thee well; 
The e/ements be kind to thee, and make 
Thy fpirits all of comfort. *Sbakefp. Ant, and Cleop. 
The king, 2 
Contending with the fretful elements, 
Bids the wind blow the carth into the fea, - 
Or fwell the curled waters. ~ Shakefp. King Lear, 


ne. x The heavens and the earth fhall pafs away, and 
E’vecance. } H, tha x the elements melt with fervent heat. Peter, 
E'Lecancy. af [e pE RUR t] Here be four of you able to make a good 


world; for you are as differing as the four elements. 
N o ; Bacon. 
He from his flamiog fhip his children fent, 
To perith in a milder element, Waller. | 
3- The proper habitation or {phere of any - 
thing : as water of fifth, , 
We are fimple men; we do not know the works 
by charms, by fpells, and fuch daubry as is beyond 


1. Beauty rather foothing than ftriking ; 
beauty without grandeur; the beauty of 
proptiety not of greatnefs. 

_ St. Auguftine, out of a kind of elegancy in wri- 
ung, makes fome difference. Raleigh's Hif. 
cfe queflions have more Propriety, and e/e- 
ganty, underitood of the old world. Burnet. 


2. Any thing that pleafes by its TIC Ct vee A enr. Shakefp. 
this fenfe it has a plural. Our torments may, in length of time, 
Become our elements. Milton, 


bial compofitions in gardening are altogether Pin- 
dariek, and run into the beautiful wildnefs of na- 
Spe. 


‘They thew that they are out of their element, and 
that logick is none of their talent. 

Baker on Learning. 
4. An ingredient; a confituent part. 

Who fet the- body and the limbs 

Of this great {port together, as you guefs? 

— Once fure that promifes no element 

In fuch a bufinefs, Shake/p. Henry VIII 
5. ‘The letters of any language. G 
6. The loweft or firt rudiments of litera- + 

ture or fcience. 

With religinn it fareth as with other fciences ; 
the firt delivery of the elements thereof mutt, for 
like confideration, be framed according to the weak 
and flender capacity of young beginners. locker, 

Every parifh fhould keep a petty fchoolmafler, 
Which thould bring ‘up children in the tirit elements 
of letters. Spenfer. 

We, when we were children, were in bondage 
under the elements of the world. Gal. iv. 3. 

There is nothing more pernicious to a youth, in 
the efrments of painting, than an ignorant malter. , 

Dryden, 
To F'LEMENT. «. a. [from the noun] - 
1. To compound of-clements. 

Whether any one fuch body be met with, in 
thofe taid to be elemented bodies, 1 now queftion. 
e 

princi- 


ture, without the nicer elegancies of art. 
E’LEGANT. adj. (elegans, Lat.] 
te Pleafing by minoter heanties. 
Trifies themfelves aree/eganr in him. 
There mayit thou find fome elegant retreat. 
London. 


Pope. 


2. Nice; not coarfe; not groß. 
Polite with candour, elegant with eafe. 

E'LEGANTELY. adv. [trom eægant.] 
1. Inf fuch a manner as to pleafe. 

Now read with them thofe organic arts which 
enable men to difcourfe and write perfpicuuuily, 
elegantly, and according to the fittelt flyle of lofty, 
mean, or lowly. i Milton. 

In a poem elegantly writ, 

F will not quarrel with a flight miftake, Rifeom. 
e Neatly; nicely; with minute beauty ; 
with pleafing propriety. 

They deftribe her in pare finely and 
and in part gravely and fententioufly, 

Whoever would write elegantly, mutt have regard 
ta the different turn and Junéture of every period : 
there mutt be proper diftances and paufes. 

Pepe's Odyffey, Notes. 

Execiack. adj. [elegiacus, Lat. | 
t. Ufed in Elegies. 
z. Pertaining to clegics. d 
kA Morale forrowful. D 


Pope. 


` 


N 


elegant! Y, 
Bacon, 


2. To conftitute ; to make as a firit 


| * 
mi Dull 


ELE 
Dall fublunary lover's loves 
*“Whofe foul is tenfe, cannot admit 
Of abfence, caufe it doth remove 
The thing which e/emented ite 
Event’ vat. adj. [from elements) 
1. Produced by fome of the four elements. 
* 1f dutky {pots arc vary’d on his brow, 
And ftreak’d with red, a woubl’d colout how; t 
That fullen mixture hall at aai declare 
i i s, and elementary war. 
pyn raia, and ftorms, aian Firgil. 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And fip wich nymphs, their elemental tea. 
<. Arifing from firt principles. 
Leeches are by fme accounted polfon, not pro- 
ly, that is by temperamental contrariety, occult 
‘orm, orfo much as elemental repugnancy § but in- 
wardly taken, “they faten upon-the veins, and oc- 
cafion an effulion of blood. - Brown. 
ELEMENTARITY. 2. f. [from elementary.) 
Containing rudiments or irit principles ; 
the fimplicity of nature, or abfence of 
-compofition ; being uincompounded: 
A very large clafs of creatures in the earth, far.above 
«the condition of elementarity. 
Briaun's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Eveme'nrary, adj. (from element] 
1. Uncompounded; having only one prin- 
| ciple or conftituent part. 
‘Allrain water contains in it a. copiaur fediment of 
sterreftrial matter, and is notafimple elementary fr. 


“Donne, 


Pape. 


ay” 


. Theefementary falts of animals are not the fame as 
they appearby dittillation, —. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
2. Initial; rude. 
ETENA a- > 

‘This drugis improperly ealléd gum zlemi, being a 
refin, The genuine e/eri is brought from Ethiopia 
„in flattith maffes, or in cylinders, of a yellowtth co- 
Jour, Itisvery rarein Europe, and fu pofed to be 

roduced by a tree of the olive kind. The fpurious 

‘or American elem, almoft the only kind known, is 

“ofa whitith colour, with a greater or lefs greenifh 

„er yellowifh tings. It proceeds froma tall tree, which 
the Braflians wound, aud colleét the retin. 

Hilts Mat. Med. 

Ere'xen. me f.'{elenchus, Lat.) An argu- 

ment; a fephifm. 

The firit delufion Satan put into Eve, and his 
whole tentacion might be the fame elench continued, 
as when he faid, Ye thall not die; that was, in his 

<equivocatioa, you Mall not incur prefent death. 
Brown’s Fulgar Errours, 

Difcover the fallacies of our common adverfary, 
that old fophilter, who puts the mof abufive efenchs 
on us. Dee, of P. 


Exelots. zx. f Some name the apples in re- 
queft in the cyder countries fo; not 
known by that name in feveral parts of 
England. Mortimer's Hufoandry. 

E'LEPHANT. uf. [elephos, Lat. ] 

a. The largeft of all quadrupeds, of whofe 
fagacity, faithfulnefs, pr ence, and even 
underftanding, many furprifing relations 
are given. This animal feeds on hay, 
‘herbs, and all forts of pulfe ; and is faid 
to be extremely long lived. He is fup- 
plied with a trunk, or long hollow carti- 
Tage, which hangs between his teeth, and 
ferves him for hands. His teeth are the 


ivory. Calmet, 
Ie loves to hear, 
That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 
And bears with glatles, elephants with holes. 
Shakefpeare. 
The elephant hath joints, but not gage 


Fis legs are for neceffity, not flexure. akefp, 
2. Ivory; the teeth of elephants. 
\ Higho’er the gate, in e/epbaze and gold, 
‘The crowd hall Cecfar’s Indian war behold. 
Dryden's Virg. 


Everwanriasts. nf. [eleplantiafis, Lat.) 
A fpecies of leprofy, fo called from co- 
vering the ikin with incruftations like 
thofe on the hide‘of an re 

Evepua’ntine. adj. [elephantinus, Lat.) 
Pertaining to the elephant. 

To E'LEVATE. v.a. ke Latin. ] 

r. To ratfe up aloft. 

This fubterranean heat or fire, which e/evares the 
water out of the abyfs. 4 Woodward. 

2. To exalt; to dignify. _ 

3. ‘To raife with gon conceptions, 

Othersapart fat ona'hill retir’d, 
In thoughts more elevatz, aod reafon'd high 
+ Of providence, farcknowledge, will, and fate, Mile. 

‘In all that great extent, wherein the mind wan- 
-ders, in thofe remote fpeculations it may feem to be 
elevated with, at flirssnot beyond fen 
tion. 5 

Now rifing fortune e/evates his mind, 
He thines unclouded, and adorns mankind. Savage. 

4. To elate with vicions pride. \ 

To mifchief fwift, hope elevates, and joy 
Brightens his cret. "e Milton. 

5- To .leffen by ‘detrattion. ‘This fenfe, 
though legitimately deduced from the 
Latin, is not now in ufe. 

«When the judgments of learned men are alledged 
againft you, what do they but either e/evate their 
credit, or oppofe unto them the judgments of others 
as learned ? C anpe locker. 

E'LevaTr. part. adj. [from clevated.] Ex: 
alted ; raifed aloft. ow 

On each fide an imperial city ftood, 

With tow’rs and temples proudly elevate 
On feven fmall hills. “ Milton. 

Exeva'tion. z. f. (elevatio, Latin. ] 

1. 'The att of raifing aloft, 

The difruption of the ftrata, the ekvation of 
fome, and. depreffion of others, did not fall out by 
chance, but were ditected by a difcerning principle. 

Woodward. 


Locke. 


2. Exaltation; dignity. d 

Angels, in their feveral degrees of elevation above 
us, may be endowed with more comprehenfive facul- 
tiese h / eke. 

3. Exaltations of the mind by noble con- 
ceptions. ` 

We are therefore to love him with all poffible ap- 
plication and e/evation of fpirlt, with all the heart, 
foul and mind. i Norris, 

4. Exaltation of ftyle. 

His tile was an elegant perfpicuity, rich of 
phrafe, but feldom any bold metaphors; ‘and fo 
far from tumid, that it rather wanted a little e/eva- 
tion. h f Motion. 

5. Attention to objects above us. 

All whieh different elevations of fpirit unto God, 

arécontained in the name of prayer. Hooker, 
& The height of any heavenly body with 
ref{pect to the horizon. 

Some latitudes have no canicular days, as thofe 
which have more than feventy-three degrees of 
northern elevation, as Nova Zembla. 

_ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Exveva'ror. ». f. [from elevate] A raifer. 

or lifter up, applied to fome chirurgieal 

_ inftruments put to fuch ufes. Quincy. 

ELEVEN. (adj. endleren, Saxon.] ‘Ten 
and one; one more than ten, 

Had I a doxenfons, and none lefs dear than Mar- 
cius, I had rather efeven die nobly fur their country, 
than one voluptuoufly furfeit out of action. 

Shakfpeare. 
ELEVENTH, adj. (from elever.] The next 
in order to the tenth. 

In the eleventh chapter he returns to fpeak of the 
building of Babel, Raleigh's Hiftory. 

ELF. x. f. plural elves, [elf, Welth, Baxter's 
Gloff.] i 


e or reflec- |, 


t. A wandering fpirit, fuppofed to be feew 
in wi'd unfrequented places ; a faity. 
"Through'this houfe give glimmering light, 
‘Py the dead and drou fy fire; 
Every e/f and fairy f{prite, 


Hop as light as bird from'briar. Sdake/p.- 
“Faity elver, 

Whofe midnight revels by fome foreft fide, 

Or fountain, tome belated peafant fees, 

Or dreams he fees. Milton, 


The king of e//s and litte fairy queen 
4Gambot'd ow heaths, and danc’dolev'ry green. 
Dryden. 
Ife'er one vifion touch’d thy infant thoughr, 
Of all the nurfe and all the priefts have taught 3 
Of airy e’ ves by moonlight fhadow feen, 
The filver token, ‘and the circled green. 
cae Ae WS Ree 
That we may angels feem, we paint them elves; 
And are but fatires to fet up ourfelves. Dryden, 
Tlowever it was civil, au angel or e//3 
Tor he ne’er could have fill’d it f well of himfelf- 
Swift. 
To Err. v. a. [from the noun.) To en- 
tangle hair in fo intricate a manner, that 
it is not to be unravelled. This the vul- 
gar have fuppofed to be the work of fai- 
ries in the night ; and all hair fo matted 
together, hath had the name of ¢/f-locks. 
Hanmer. 


Pepe. 


My face Vl grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins, e/fal] my hair in knots. Shakef. 
E'trin. adj. [from elf.) Relating to fai- 
ries; elfih ; belonging to elves. 
` Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto that elfin knight he bade him fly, 
Where he flept foundly. Spenfer. 
E'LFLOCK. xe fe (elf and lock] Knots of 
hair twifted by elves. 
This is that very Mab, 
That plats the mancs of horfes in the night, 
And cakes the elf-lockr in foul fuctith hairs, 
Which, once entangl’d, much misfortune bodes. 
i Shak+fp, 
To ELI'CITE. v. a. [elicio, Latin] ‘Vo 
ftrike out; to fetch out by labour or art. 

Although the fame truths may be elicited, and ex- 
plicated by the contemplation of animals, yet they 
are more clearly evidenced in the contemplation of 
man. Hale's Origin of Manke 

He elicits thofe atts out of the meer lapfed ftate of 
human nature. ° beyne 

Exi'crr. adj. [elicitus, Latin.] Brought 
into a&t; brought from poffibility to real 
exiftence. 

It is the virtue of humility and obedience; and not 
the formal elicit a& of mecknefs; mecknefs being 
ordinarily annexed to thefe virtues. Hamm, 

The fchools difpute whether, in morals, the ex- 
ternal action fuperadds any thing of good or evil to the 
internal elicit act of the will. South. 

Extctra'tion 2. f. [from effeio, Latin.) 

That clicitation which the fchaols intend, is a de= 
ducing of the power of the will into aét: that draw- 
ing which they mention, is merely from the appetibi~ 
lity of the object. Bramhall, 

To Eui'pe, wv. a. [elido, Latin.] ‘To break 
in pieces 5 to erufh. 

We are to cut off that whereuato they, from 
whom thefe objections proceed, fly for defence, when 
the force and atrength of the argument is elided. 

Eeok-r. 
ELIGIBILITY, » f- [from eligible] Wor- 
thinefs to be chofen. 

The bufinefs of the will is not to judge concerning 
the nature of things, but to choofe them in confe- 
oe of the report made by the underftanding, as to 
their eligibility or goodnels. Fiddes’s Serm, 

ELIGIBLE. adj. [ekeibilis, Latin.] Fit 
to be chofen; worthy of choice; pre- 
ferable. 

A Britifh miniftry ought to be fatisfied, if, al- 
lowing to every particular man that his private 

icheme 


ELL 


fcheme is wifet, they can perfuade him, that next 
to his own plan, thatof the government Js the 
mof eligible. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Did they ag thim, that going on with the 
war was more eligible for their country than the 
leat abatement of thofe conditions ? Swift. 

That the moft plain, fhort, and lawful way to 
any good end, is more e/igib/e than one direGtly con- 
“trary in fome or all of rhete qualities. Swift. 

Certainty, in a deep diftrefs, is more e/igib/e than 


fafpenfe, Clariffa. 
E'LIGIBLENESSe m f- [from eligible.) 


Worthinefs to be chofen; preferablenefs. 
ELIMINATION. w. f. [elimino, Latin.] The 
atk of banifhing; the act of turning ovut 
of doors; rejection. Dig. 
Eut'ston 2./. [elfo Latin.] 
1. The at of cutting off; as, can’t tb at- 
tempt, there is an elifion of a fyllable. 


You will obferve the abbreviations and e/ifiozs, 
by which confonants of moft obdurate founds are 


a ii ie ta ead adj. [from ellip/is.| Hav- 
2. Divifion; feparation of parts. Exui'pricx. ing the form of an el 


The cavfe given of found, that it would be an 
elifion of the air, whereby, if they mean any thing, 
they mzan a eutting or dividing, or elfe an attenu- 
ating of the air, is but a term of ignorance. 

Bacon's Natural Miftory. 

Eurxa'tion. n. fe [elixat, Latin.) The 
act of boiling or ftewing any thing. 

Even to ovrfelyes, and more perfect animals, wa- 
ter performs no fubftantial nutrition ; ferving for re- |” 
frigeration, dilution of folid aliments, and its e/ix- 
ation in the tomach. Browz, 

Exrxir. n.f. [Arabick.] 

1. A medicine made by ftrong infufion, 
where the ingredients are almoft diffolved 
in the menfiruum, and give it a thicker 
confiftence than a tinGure. Quincy. 

For when so healing art prevail'’d, ` 
When cordials and elixirs fail'd, 

On your pale cheek he dropp’d the fhow’r, 
Reviv'd you like a dying flow'r. Waller. 

2, The liquonr, or whatever it he, with 
which chymifts hope to tranfmute metals 
to gold. 

No chymift yet the elixir got, 

But glorifies his pregnant pet, 
If by the way to him befal 
Some oderiferous thing, or medicinal, Donne, 

3. The extract or quinteffence of any thing. 

In the foul, when the fupreme faculties move rc- 
gularly, the inferiour paffions and affections follow- 
ing, there arifes a ferenity infinitely beyond the 
highcft quinteflence and elixir of worldly delight. 

J L 7 South, 

4. Any cordial ; or invigorating fubftance. 

What wonder then, if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth e/ixir pure ! Milten's Par. Lof. 

Erk. a.f- [zlc, Saxon. ] 

The elk isa large aod ftately animal of the ftag 
kind. The neck is fhort and flender; the ears 
nine inches in length, and four in breadth, ‘The 
colour of ite coat in Winter is greyith, in Summer 
it 1s paler, The horns of the male efk”are thort 
aod thick near the head, where ‘r by degrees expands 
into a great breadth, with feveral prominences in its 
edges. Hill, 

And, fearee his head 
Rais'd o'er the heapy wreath, the branching ¢/é 
Lies flumb'ring filentinthe white abyfs, Thomfon. 
En... 2. f. [eln, Saxon.) a 
1. A meafure containing forty-five inches, 
ora yard and a quarter. 

‘They are faid toi make yearly forty thoufand 
piecrs of linen cloth, reckoning two hundred ell 

~ tbe picce, ' Addifon, 

2. It is taken proverbially for a long mea- 

fure. 

Acquit thee brave'y, play the man; 

Look not on pleafures as they come, but go: 


VoL. L 


i 


{ 


ELLIPSIS. 7. J. [iaae] 
1, A figure of rhetorick, by which fome- 


'ze [In geometry.] An oval figure, being | 


Erm. u.f: [xlmus, Latin; elm, Saxon. ] 


‘Erocu’tion. ‘wf. [elocutio, Latin.] 


ELO 


Defer not the laft virtue ; life's poor fpan 
Makes notan eff by trifling in thy woe. Herbert. 


thing is left out neceffary to be ee 
by the hearer: as, he thing I love, tor the | 
thing which I love. 


The words are delivered by way of e/lipfis, Rom. 
iv. 18. Hanunond, 


generated from the fection of a cone, by 
a plane cutting both fides of the cone, 
but not parallel to the bafe, which pro- 
duces a circle, and meeting with the 
bafe when produced. Harris. 

On the cylinder inclined, defcribe an e/lipfis pa- 
tallel to the horizon. Wilkins's Daedalus. 

The planets could not poflibly acquire fuch re- 
volutions in circular orbs, or in ed/ipfis very little 
eccentrick, Bentley. 


lipfis ; oval. 

Since the planets move in e//iptick, orbits, in ove 
of whofe foci the fun is, and by a radius from the 
fun defcribe equal areas in equal times, which no 
other law of a cirenlating fluid, but the harmonieal 
circulation, can account for; we muft find out a 
law for the paracentrical motion, that may make 
the orbits e//iprick. Cheyne’s Phil, Prin. 

In animals, that gather food from the ground, 
the pupil is oval or e/fiptical; the greatelt diameter 


going tranfreriely from fide to fide. 
Cheyne’s Phil, Prin. 


. The name of a tree. ‘The fpecies are, 
the common rongh-leaved elm ; the 
witch: hazel, orbroad:leaved elm, by fome 
called the Britith elm; the fmooth-leaved 
or witch elm. Neither of them were 
originally natives of this country ; but 
they have propagated themfelves by feeds 
and fuckers in’ fuch plenty.as hardly to 
be rooted out; efpecially in hedgerows, 
where there is harbour eH o pamo 
‘They are very proper to place in hedge- 
ee on ey es Po the fields, 
where they will thrive better than when |i 
planted in a wood or clofe plantation, 
and their thade will not Be very injurious 
to whatever grows under them; for they 
may be trained up in form of an hedge, 
keeping them cut every year, to the 
height of forty or fifty feet: hut they 
fhould not be planted too near fruit trees; 
becaufe the roots of the elm:will inter- 
mix with the rocts of other trees, and 


deprive them of nourifhment. Miller. 
The rural feat, 
W bofe lofty chnr and venerable oaks, 
Invite the rook, wlio high amid’ the boughs, 
In early Spring his airy city builds. Thomfon, 
2. It was ufed to’ fupport vines, to which 
the poets allude.. 
Thou art an e/m, my hufband; I a vine, 
Whofe weaknefs marricd to thy ftronger (tate, 
Makes me with thy ftrength to commuoicate. 
Shakefpeare, 


‘ 
i] 


s 


{ 


1. The power of fluent fpeech. 
A travelled doctor of phyfick, of bold, and of able 
elocution. Wotton. 


2. Power of fpeaking ; fpeech. 
Whofe tafte, too long forborne, at firit eflay 
Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not made for {peech to (peak thy praile. 
Mitltex. 


To E'LON 


ELO 
3. The power of expreffion or diction i 
eloquence ; beauty of words. 

The third happinefs of his poet's imagination is 
elocution, or the art ef cloathing or adorning that 
thought fo found,. and varied, in apt, fignificant, 
and founding words.. Dryden. 

As I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble 


thoughts, fo much more to exprefs thofe thoughts 
with elocution, j Dryden. 


E'socy. x. /. [eloge, French.] Praife; . 


panegyrick. A 
Buekingham lay under millions of maledictions, 
which at the prince's arrival did vanith into praifes 
and elogics. Warton, 
Tf 1 durft fay all I know of the e/ogies received 
concerning him, I fhould offend the modefty of our 
author. Boyle., 
Some excellent perfons, above my approbation or 
eleg y, have confidered this fubject. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 


To E'LOIGNE. v.a. [eloiguer, French.| To 


put at a diftance ; to remove one far from 
another. Now difufed. 
From worldly care himfelf he did eoim, 
And greatly thunned manly exercife. Fairy Queen.. 
TIl tel! thee now, dear love! what thou fhalt d 
To anger deftiny, as the doth us; 
How I fhall ftay though the e/oigae me thus, 
And how potterity fhall. know it too. Donne, 


GATE, v. av [from ngus, La- 


tin. 

1» To lengthen; todraw out; to protract;. 
to ftretch. 
2. ‘To put further off. 

The firt tar nf Aries, in the time of Meton the 
Athenian, was placed in the very interfection, 
which is now rhagated and moved eaftward twenty- 
cigatd rees. Browne 
To ELONGATE. v. 2° To go off to a 

diftance from any thing. ' 

About Cape Frio in Brafilia, the South point of 
the compafs varieth twelve degrees unto the Weft; 
but elongating from the coatt of Brafilia, towards 
the fhore of -Atrieay it yarieth eaftward: a 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ELONGATION, n. f- [from elongate. | 

1. ae a@t of ftretching or lengthening it- 
ceil, 


To this motion of elongation. of the fibres ia 


' « . . . 
, owing the union or conglutination of the parts of the 


body, when they are feparated by a wound. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
z. The ftate of being ftretched. 
3- [In medicine.] An imperfeét luxation, 
when the ligament of any joint is fo ex- 


, tended or.relaxed as to lenghten the limh, 


hut yet not let the bone go quite out of 
its place. Quincy. 

Elongations are the effet of an humour foaking 
upon a ligament, thereby making it liable to bo 


| ftretched, and to be thrut quite out upon every 
«© Iittle force. ý 


2 Wifeman's Surgery. 

4. Diftance; {pace at which one thing is 

diftant from another. l 

The diftant paints in the celeftial expanfe appear 

to the eye in fo fmall a degree of e ongation fram 
another, as beara no proportion to what is real. 


Glanville's Seepfise 


5. Departure; removal, 
| Northen had it been placed in a middle point, 
but that of defcent, or e/uigation. 
5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To ELOPE. v.a. | loofen, to run, Dutch.] 
Torun away; to break loofe; to efcape 
from law or reftraint. 

Iris neceflary to treat women as members of the 
body politick, fince great numbers of them have 
cloped from their allegiance. Addifen’s Freeholder. 

Vhat from the dame ean Paris hope ? 

She may as well from him e/ope. Prior, 
The fool whofe wife c/apes iome thrice a quarter, 
For matrimonial folace dies a martyr. Pope. 
ra ELU'PEMENT. 


Ek S 
ELO'PEMENT. 2. f. [from aor ' De- 
-parture from juft reftraint; rejection of 
awful power: commonly ufed of a wife. 
An clopement is the voluntary departure of a wife 
from her hufband to live with an adulterer, and 
with whom fhe lives in breach of the matrimonial 
vow. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
The negligent hufband, trufting to the efficacy 
of his principle, was undone by his wife’s elope- 
ment {rom him, k Arbuibnot. 
Erors. x. f. [tep.] A fih; reckoned 
however by Milton pa ferpents. 
Scorpioo and afp, and amphifbena dire 
Ceraftes horn'd, hydrus, and e/ops drear, . 
And dipfas. Tilton's Par. Loft. 
E‘Loqu ENCE. xf. [eloguentia, Latin. ] 
1. The power of {peaking with fluency and 
elegance ; oratory. 
Action is eloguence, and the eves of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears. Shuke/pt Coriolanus. 
Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 


°Flourifh’d, fince mute. Milton. 
His infant foftnefs pleads a milder deom, 
And fpeaks with all the eloguence of tears.  Heiga. 


. 2. Elegant language uttered with fluency. - 

Say fhe be mute, and will not fpeak a word ; ` 
Then I'll commend her volubility, 
And fay the uttered piercing eloquence.  Shaksfp. 

Fit words attended on his weighty fenfe, 

And mild perfuafion flow'd in eloquence. Pope's Od. 

E’voquenr. adj. [eloguens, Latin] Hav- 

ing the power of oratory; having the 
ower of fluent and elegant fpeech. 

The Lord of hofts dath take away the captain of 

. fifty, and the honourable man, and the counfellor, 

and the cunning artificer, aod the e/oguent orator. 
Tfaiab iti. 3. 

O death ! all cloguenr, you only prove 
„What duft we dote on, when 'tis man we love. Pope. 
Esz. pronoun, [elley, Saxon.] Other; 
one befides : it is applied both to perfons 
and things. 

To ftand ftained with travel, and fweating with 
defire to fee him; thinking of nothing elfe, putting 
all affairs elfe in oblivion, as if there were nothing 
elfe tobe done but to fee him. Skake/p. Henry 1V. 

ShonJd he or any ¢//efearch, he will find evidence 

“of the Divine Wifdom. Hale'i Origin of Mankind, 
He fays, "twas then with him, as now with you; 
He did it when he had nothiag e//e todo. Denbam. 
Erse. adw, 
1. Otherwife, 
Dare not,’ on thy life, 
‘Touch ought of mine befide, by lot my due, 
` But ftand aloof, and think profane to view: ° 
‘This faulchion, e/fe, not hitherto withftood, 
Thefe hoftile fields fhall fatten with thy blood. 
Dryden. 
What ways are there whereby we fhould be af- 
fured, but either by an internal impreffion of the 
potion of a God upon our minds, or e/fe by fuch 
external and vifible effects as our reafon tells us muft 
be attributed to fome caufe? - Tillotfon. 
2. Befide ; except that mentioned. 

Pleafures which no where elfe were to be found, - 

And all Elyfium in a fpot of ground., Dryden. 
3. It has fometimes or before it fuperftu- 


only. 


Be more abftemious, a teh 
Or elfe, good night your vow. akefp. 
E’tsewurre. adv. [elfe and where. | 


x, In any other place. 
‘Fher: are here divers trees, which are not to be 
foind elfetbere. Abbot's Deferip. of the Wosld, 
As he proved that Pifon was not Ganges, or Ge- 
ton, Nilus; fo where to find them e//erudere he 
knew not. Raleigh's Hif. 
For, if we chance to fix our thoughts e//ewbere, 
Though our eyes open be, we cannot fee. Davies. 
Henceforth oracles are ceas"d, r 
And thou no more with pomp and facrifice 
Shalt be enguir’d at Delphos, or e//ewbere. Milton. 
Although feafoned bedies may and dolive near as 
Jeng in London as el/rwhere, yet new-comers and 
ub ildr:p do not. Graunt’s Bilis of Moriality, 


ELU 


2. In other places ; ‘in fome other place. 
They which el/ewbere complain, that injury is 
offered to the meaneft minifter, when the magiftrate 
appointeth him what to wear, think the graveit 
prelates no competent judges where it is fit for the 


minifter to ftand. Hooker. 
« Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam'd enough e/fewbere, Milton, 


Beftow, bafe man, thy idle threats e/fewhere; 

My mother's daughter know’s not how to fear. Dryd, 

If i¢ contradicts what he fays e//ewdere, it is no 
new or ftrange i hing. Tillefon. 

To ELU'CIDATE. v. a. [elucido, Latin.] 
To explain; to clear; to make plain. 
To elucidate alittle the matter, let us confider it, 
Boyle, 
Exucipa’rion. 2. f. [from elucidate. | Bx. 
planation; expofition. - 

We fhall, inorder to the e/weidation of this matter, 
fubjoin the following experimenr. Boyle 

Exucrpa'ror. x; fe [from ‘elucidaie. | Bx. 
plainer; paion; commentator. 

Obfcurity is brought over them by the courfe of 
ignorance and age, and yet more by their pedantical 
elucidators, Abbot. 

ToELU'DE. wv. a. [eludo, Latin.] 
t. To efcape hy ftratagem; to avoid any 
mifchief or danger by artifice. 

Several pernicious vices, notorious among us, 
efcape or elude the punifhment of any law yet in- 
vented. Swift. 

He who looks no higher for the motives of his 
conduét than the refentments of human juftice, 
whenever he can prefume himfelf cunning enough to 
elude, rich erick to bribe, or ftrong enough to re- 
fit it, will be under no reftraiot. | Rogers. 

2. ‘To mock by àn nnexpetted efcape. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, . 

Then, hid in thades, e/udes her cager fwain ; 

But feigns a laugh to fee me fearch around, 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope. 
Exv’otst.z. adv. [from elude.] YPoflible 

to be defeated. 

There is not any common place more infifted oo 
than the happinele of trials by juries; yet if this 
bleffed part of our law be e/wdiéie~by power and ar- 
tifice, we fhall have little reafon to boaft. 

Exves, The plural of ef See Err. 
Fairy e/ves 
Whofe midnight revels by fome fareft fide, 
Or fountain, fome belated peafant fees, 
Or dreams he fees. Milton. 

Ye fylphs and fylphids to your chief give ear ; 
Fays, fairies, genii, e/ues and demons hear. Pope. 

E'LVELOCK. 2. f. [from elves and leck.] 
Knots in the hair fuperftitioufly fuppofed 
to be tangled by the fairies. 

From the like might proceed the fears of polling 
elvelocks, or complicated hairs of the head. i 

Brown’s Vulgar Ervours. 

E'L visH. adj. [from elves, the plural ofelf: 

it had been written more properly ¢///.] 

Relating to elves, or wandering fpi- 
Tits. 

Thou ei/S markt, abortive, rioting hog ! 

The flave of nature, and the fon of hell! Shake/p. 

No mufe hath been fo bold, 

Or of the latter or the old, 
Thole e/vi/d fecrets'to unfold, . 
Which lie from others reading. + Drayton. 
Evu'mBaTed. adj. [elumbis, Lat.] Weak- 
ened in the loins. n Dia. 
Exu'ston. 2. f. [elafia, Latin.] An efeape 
from enquiry or examination; a fraud ; 
an. artifice. n 
An appendix relating to the tranfmutation of me- 


tals, deteéts the impoftures and e/u/fons of thofe who 
have pretended to it. Woedward's Nat. Hif. 


Exvu'sive. adj. [from elude.| Practifing 
elufion; ufing arts to efcape. 


 Elufive of thé bridal day, the gives 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives, Pope. 


` 


Swift. 
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ELu'sory, adj. [from elude.) Tending to 
elude; tending to deceive ; fraudulent, 
deceitful; fallacious. ° 
Tt may be feared they are but Parthian flights, 
ambufcade retreats, and e/u/fory tergiverfation. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
To ELu'rE. v. a. [elve, Latin.] ‘Vo wath off. 
The more oily any fpirit is, the more pernicious ; 
becaufe it is harder to be e/wted by the blood. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To Exvu'rrtate. via. [elutrio, Lat.] To 
decant ; or ftrain out. ~ 
The preflure of the air upon the lungs is much. 
lefs than it has been computed by fome; but {till 
it is fomething, and the alteration of one tenth of 
its force upon the lungs mutt produce fome differ- 
ence in elutriating the blood as it paffes through the 
lungs. Arbuthnot on Air. 
Exy’stan. adj, [elyfius, Latin.] Pertainin 
to Elyfium; pleafant; delicioufly foft 
and foothing; exceedingly delightful. 
The river of life, through midit of heaven, 
Rolls o'er efyjfia flowers her amber ftream. Miltone 


ELY'SIUM. n.f. [Latin] The place af- 


figned by the heathens to happy fouls; 
any place exquifitely pleafant. 

To have thee with thy lips to Rop my mouth, 

So fhould’ft thou either turn my flying foul, 

Or 1 fhould breathe it fo into thy body, 

And then itliv’d in fweet E/yfium. Shak. Hen. VI, 
’Em. A contraction of them. 

For he could coin and counterfeit 

New words with little or no wit; 

And when with hafty noife he fpoke ’em, 

The igaorant for current took ‘ev. Hudibras.. 
ToEMA'CIATE. as 2. [emacio, Latin.] 

To wafte; to deprive of feh. 

Men after long emaciating dicts wax plump, fat, 
and almott new. acon. 
. All dying of the confumptinn, die emaciated and 
lean. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality, 

JoEmaletate. v.n. To lofe flefh; to 
pine; to grow lean. 4 

He emaciated and pined away in the too anxious 
enquiry of the fea’s reciprocation, although nor 
drowned therein. Brown. 

Emacia’rion. n.f. femaciates, Latin.) 
1. Thea& of making lean. a .. 
z. The ftate of one grown lean, 

Searchers cannot tell whether this extuciation or 
leannefs were from a phthifis, or from a hectick fe- 
yer. Graunt. 

EMACULA'TION. n.f. [emaculo, Latin ] 
The aét of freeing any thing from fpots 
or foulnefs. Dia. 

E’MANANT. adj. [emanans, Lat.) Iffuing 
from fomething elfe. F 

The firt aét of the divine nature, relating to the 
world, and his adminiftration thereof, is an emanant 
aét: the moft wife counfel and purpofe of Al- 
mighty God terminate in thofe two great tranfient 
oremanant ats or works, the work of creation gnd 
providence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To EiMANATE. w. 2. [emano, Latin.] To 
iffue or fow from fomething elfe. 

EMANA'TION. 2. fe [emanatio, Latin.] 

1. The a& of iffuing or proceeding from 
any other fubftance. 

Ariftotle faid, that it ttreamed by connatural re- 
fult and emanation from God, the infinite and. 
eternal Mind, as the light iffues fram the fun, South. 

2. That whieh iffues from another fub- 
ftance ; an efflux; efflavinm. s 

The experience of thofe profitable aad excellent 
emanations from God, may be, and commonly are, 

e the firit motive of our love. aylers 

Another way of attraction is delivered by a te~ 
nuous emanation, or continued efluvium, which, 
after fome distance, retratteth unto itfelf; asin fy- 
rups, oils, and vi cofities, which fpun, at length re- 


tire into their former dimenfions. by en 
Suc 
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Such were the features of her heav'nly face ; 
Her limbs were form’diwith fuch harmonious grace ; 
So faultlefs was the frarse, as if the whole 
Had been 20 emaxation of the foul. Dryd, 
The letters, every judge will fee, were by no 
means-efforts of the genius, but emanations of the 
heart. Pope. 
‘Each emanaticn of his fires 
That beams on earth, each virtue he infpires ; 
‘Each art he prompts, each charm he can create; 
Whate’er he gives, are giv’n foryou to hate. Pope. 


EMA NATIVE. adj. [from emano, Latin.] 


Iffuing from another. Dia. 


To EMA'NCIPATE. v.a. [emancipo, La- 


tin.] To fet free from fervitude; to 


reftore to liberty. 

Having received the probable inducements of 
truth, we become emancipated from teimonial en- 
gagements. Brown, 

By the twelve tables, only thofe were called unto 
the inteftate fucceffion of their parents that were in 

t the parents power, excluded all emsxcipared chil- 


dren. Ayliffe’s Parergcn, 
They emancipated chemfelves from dependence. 
Arburthnor. 


Emancipation. m. f [from emancipate.] 


Jo Ema'RGINATE. V. a. 


The act of fetting free; deliverance from 
flavery. 

Obfiinacy in opinions holds the dogmati in the 
chains of error, without hope of emancipation. 
Glanville’s Scepfis. 
{margo, Latin.] 
To take away the margin or edge of any 
thing. Did. 


To Ema'scuLare. v.a. [emafeula, Latin. ] 
1. To caftrate; to deprive of virility. 


When it is found how many ews, fuppofe twenty, 
one ram will ferve, we may geld nineteen, or there- 
abouts; for if you emafeulate but ten, you fhall, by 
promifcuous copulation, hinder the increafe, n 
Graunt. 


2. Toeffeminate; to weaken; to vitiate by 


unmanly foftnefs. 
From wars and from affairs of ftate abftain; 
Women emz/culate a monarch’s reign. Dryd. 
‘gerous principles impofe upon our underftand- 
ings, emafculate our fpirits, and {peil our semper, 
ollier, 


EMASCULA'TION, n. f [from emafculate.] 


t. Caftration. 


2. Effeminacy; womanith qualities; un- 


manly foftnefs. 


To EMBA'LE. v.a. [emballer, French.] 


te To make up into a bundle. 


2. To bind up; to inclofe. 


To EMBA'LM. vw. a. 


Below her ham her weed did fomewhat train, 
And her ftraight legs moft bravely were embal'd 
In golden butkins of coftly cordwain, Fairy Queen. 
embaumer, F rench ; 
embalfamer, Spanith.}| To impregnate a 
body with aromaticks, that it may refitt 
putrefa&tion. 
Embalm me, 5 
Then lay me forth ; although unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
Sbakefpeare. 
J would thew future times 
What youwere, and teach them turge towards fuch : 
Verfe embalms virtue, and tombs or thrones of 
rhymes, 
Preferve trall tranfitory fame as much 
As fpice doth bodies from corrupt air’s touch. 
Donne. 
Mufe; at that name thy facred forrows fhed ; 
Thofe tears eternal that embzim the dead. Pope. 


EMBA'LMER. x. / [from embalm.] One 
that practifes the art of embalming and 
preferving bodies. 

The Romans were not fo good embalmers as the 
Egyptians, fo the body was utterly confamed. 


Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
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To EMBAR. u. a. [from żar. ] 
Ble, u to enclofe. 

‘Themfelves for fear into his jaws to fall, 

He forc’d to caftle ftrong to take their flight ; 

Where faft ewdar'd in mighty brazen wall, 

He has them now four years befieg’d to make them 
thrall. Spenfer. 

In form of airy members fair embar'd 
His fpirits pure were fubject to our fight. Fairfax. 

2. To ftop; to hinder by prohibition; to 
block up. 

Tranflating the mart unto Calais, he emdared all 
further trade for the future. Bacon's Henry VII. 

If this commerce ’twixt heaven and earth were not 
Embar'd, and all this traffick quite forgot, 

She, for whofe lofs we have lamented thus, 

Would work more fully and pow’rfully on us, Donne, 
EMBARKA ION. x. f: [from embark.] 
1. The act of putting on fhipboard, 

The French gentlemen were very folicitous for 
the embarcation of the army, and for the departure 
of the eet. A Clarendon, 

2. The a&t of going on fhipboard. ‘ 

Emaa’rco. x. f. [embargar, Spanih.]» A 
prohibition to pafs; in commerce, a ftop 
put to trade. 

He knew that the fubjeéts of Flanders drew fo 
great commodity from the trade of England, as by 
embargo they would foon wax weary of Perkin. 

Bacon's Henry VU. 

After an embargo of our trading thips in the river 
of Bourdeaux, and other-points of fovereign affront, 
there did fucceed the action of Rheez. Wotton, 

1 was not much concerned, in my own particular, 
for the embarge which was laid upon it. Dryd, 

To EMBARK. v. a. [embarguer, French.] 
te To put on fhipboard. 
Of mankind, fo numerous late, 
All left, in one {mall bottom fwam embark'd. 
Milton, 

The king had provided a good fleet, and had 
canfed a body of three thoufand foot to be embarked 
on thofe thips. Clarenden. 

Straight to the thips Æneas took his way, 
Embark’d his men, and tkim'd along the re 

‘ . Dryden's ZEn, 
2. To engage another in any affair. 
To EMBA'RK v. m. 
t. To go on fhipboard. 
I thould with {peed embark, 
And with their embafly return to Greece, 
à A, Phillips. 


~ 


2. To engage in any affair. 
To EMBA'RRASS, w. a. [embaraffer, Fr.] 
To perplex ; to diftrefs ; to entangle. 
1 faw my friend a little embarraffed, and turned 
away. Speel. 
EMBARRASSMENT. 2. /. [from embarra n] 
erplexity ; entanglement. 
Let your method be plain, that your hearers may 
run through it without embarraffment, and take a 
clear view of the whole. Watts's Logick, 
To Empa'ss, va. [from ba/e.] 
te To vitiate ; to depauperate; to lower; 
to deprave; to impair. 
_ Grains are annual, fo that the virtue of the feed 
ìs not worn out; whereas in a tree it is ewbafed by 
the ground. Bacon, 
Thave no fervice or ignoble end in my prefent 
labour, which may, oo either fide, reftrain or em- 
bafe the freedom of my poor judgment. Wotton, 
l will rather chute to wear a crown of thorns, 
than toexchange that of gold for one of lead, whofe 
embafed flexiblenefs hall be forced to bend. r 
Cing Charles, 
A pleafure high, rational, and angelical; a plea- 
fure embafed with no appendantiting; buc fuch a 
one as being honey in the month, never turns to 
gall or gravel in the belly. South, 
2. To degrade; to vilify. 
Joy of my fife, full oft for loving you 
1 bic my lot, that was fo lucky plac’d: 
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Rut then the more your own mifhap T rue, 
That are fo much by fo mean love exbas'd. Spenfir, 


Empa'ssavor. xf. [See AMBASSADOUR.] 


One fent on a publick meffage. 
paras eves entbaffador appear’d ` 
With the fame meffage. Dexham, 
Myfelf, the king’s embaffador, will go. Dryden. 


Empa’ssapress. x.f/. A woman fent ou 


E'MBASSAGE, 
E’mBassy. 


a publick meffage. = 
With fear the modeft matron lifts her eyes, 
And to the bright embaffadre/s replies. 
: Garth's Ovid. 
nf. [It may be obferved, 
that though our authoars 
write almoft indifcriminately embaffador, 
or ambaffador, embaffage ot ambaffage ; 
yet there is fcarcely an example of am- 
baf, all concurring to write embafJy.} 


. A publick meffage ; a meffage concerning 


bufinefs between princes or ftates. 
- Freth embaffy and fuits, ` 
Nor from the ftate nor private friends, hereafter, 
Will I lend ear to, Shakefp. Coriolanus, 
When he was at Newcaftle he fent a folemn em- 
baffage unto James king of Scotland, to treat and 
conclude a peace with him. Bacon's Henry VI. 
The peace polluted thus, a chofen band, 
He firt commiffions to the Latian land, 
la threat’ning embaffy, Dryden's Zin. 


2. Any folemn meffage. 


3. An errand in an ironical fenfe. 


To EMBA'TTLE. wv % 


He fends the angels on embaffes with his decrees. 
Taylor. 


A bird was made fly with fuch art to carry a writ- 
ten embaffage among the ladies, that one might 
fay, If a live bird, how taught? If dead, how 
made? Sidney, 

Nimble mifchance, that art fo light of foot, 

Doth not thy embaffuge belong to me; 
And am I laft that know it? Shakef, Rick, I5. 


To EmMga'true. v. a. [from baitle.| To 


range in order or array of battle. 
The Englith are embattled ;.. 
To horfe | you gallant princes, ftraight to horfe ! Shak. 
I could drive her fromathe ward of her reputation, 
her marriage-vow, .and a thoufarid other her de~ 
fences, which now are too ftrongly embattled againtt 
me. é i Shakef, 
On their embattl’d ranks the waves return, 
And overwhelm the war! Milton's Par, Loft. 
Embatti’d nations ftrive in vain D 
The hero’s glory to reftrain : m 
a: arm’d with rocks, and mountains red with 
are, 
In vain againit his force confpire. 


a 


Prior. 
To be ranged in 
battle array. 

The night 
Is hiny, and they fay we thall ewdbati/c 
By the fecond hour of the morn, - Shakefpeare, 


To Empa'y, v.a. [from baigner, to bathe, 


French. } 


t. To bathe; to wet; to wath. Not ufed. 


in her lap a little babe did play 
His cruel fpore; 
For in her ttreaming blood he did em’ ay 
His litle hands, and tender joints embrew. Fairy Q, 
Every fenfe the humour fweet cmbay'd, $ 
And, lumb’ringfoft, my heart did fteal away. ` 
Fairy Queen, 


2. [From day.] To inclofe ina bay; to 


land lock. 
If that the Turkith fleet 
Be not inthelter‘d and embay'd, they’re drown’d. 
Shakefp. 


To FMBE'LLISH, v. a. [embellir, French. ] 


To dorn; to beautify; to gtace with 
ornaments; to decorate. 
How much more beauteous had the fountain been, 
Embellifo'd with her firit created green; 
Where cryttal ttreams through living turf had mun, 
Contented with Ja urn of native ttone, Dryd. Fav, 
The names of the figures that entécllifhed the 
qT 2 difcourfes 


, 
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éifcourfes of thofe that underftond the art of fpeak- 
ing, are not the art aod fkill of fpeaking well. Locke. 
"Chat which was once ‘the moit beautiful {pot of 
Italy, ‘covered with palaces, embdellijhed by enipe- 
rors, and celebrated by poets, has now nothing to 
few but ruins, Addifin on italy. 
EMBELLISHMENT, w. fe [from enbellib.] 
Ornamenr; adventitious heauty ; Aecora- 
tión; adfcititious ‘grace; any thing that 
confers the, power of pleafing. 
Cultivate the wild licentious f vage 
With wifdoin, difcipline, and libera! arts, 
The embellifoments of life. Addifan's Cato. 
Apparitiéns, vifions, ‚and intercourfes of all kinds 
herween the dead and the living, are the frequent 
and familiar embel/ifPments of the legends of the 
Romith choreh. Atterbury. 
E'mprrine. 2 / The ember days. A 
word ufed by old atithours, now obfolete. 
.. _. For caufes good fo many ways, 
Keep cmd’ rings well, and fatting days; 
What law commands, we ought to vtey, 
For Friday, Saturn, and Wednetdsy. Tuffer. 
E’meers. vef- without-afingular [emypia, 
Saxon, athes; eimmyrva, Mlandick, hot 
athes or cinders.) Hot cinders; aflics 
net yet extinguifhed. 
_ Take hot embers, and~put them about a bottle 
filled with new beer, almolt to the very deck: let 
the bottle be weil ftopped, Jei it fly out; and con- 
tinue it, renewing the dmlers every day lor the fpace 
of tertdays, Bacon's Nat lif. 
Ifthe air will not permit, 
Some ftill removed place will: fit, 
‘While glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Milton. 
While thus heaven’s higheit counfels, by the low 
Footfteps of their effects, he trac’d too well, 
~ He tofs’d his troubl'd eyes, eaders that glow 
Now with new rage, and was too hot for hell. 
Crafhaw. 
.. He faid, and rofe, as holy zeal infpires; F 
~ He rakes hot erzbers, and renews the tires. 
Drydin's Virgil. 
E'uperweex.'#.f. [The original of this 
word has been niuch controverted : fome 
derive it from exters or afhes ftrewed by 
-peniténts on their heads; but Ne//ox de- 
cides it in favour of Marefchal, who de- 
rives it from ymbren or embren, a courfe or 
‘sirenmlocution.| A week in which an 
ember day falls. s 
The ember days at the four feafons are the Wed- 
nefdav, Friday, and Saturday after the firit Sanday 
in Lent, the featt of Pentecoft, September 14, De- 
cember 53. Common Prayer: 
Stated times appointed for fafting are Lent, and 
the four feafons of the year called cube aveeks, 
k . Aylifes Parérgon. 
To EMBEZZLE. v. a. [This word feems 
. corrupted by an ignorant pronunciation 
from imbecil.) ] 
1. To appropriate by breach of traft; to 
turn what is intrefted in his hands to his 
own ufe. 
He had embezzled the king's treafure, and ex- 
torted money by way ofloan fromall men, Flayw, 
2. To wafte ; to {wallow up in riot. 
When thou haft embexz/'d ail thy ftore, 
Where’s all thy father left ? Diyden's Perf; 
EMBEZZLEMENT. 7./. | from me 
1. The a€t of appropriating to himfelf that 
which is received in trult for another. 
2. Thething appropriated. 
To EmBLa'ze. v. a. [Alafanner, French.} 
1, To adora with glittering embellithments. 
Th’ unfought diamonds 
Would fo emb/axe the forehead of the deep, 
And fo beftud with ftars, that they below 
Wouid grow inur’d to light. Dilton. 
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No weeping orphan faw his father’s ftores 
Our farines irradiate, or emblaze the floors, Pape. 
z. To blazon; to paint with enfigns armo- 
rial. 
Nor (hall this blood be wiped from this point, 
But thou fhalt wear it as a herald's coat, 
T’ emblaxe the honour which lhy maftergot. Shak, 
He from the glittering taff enlurl’d 
‘Th’ imperial entign, ftreaming 10 the wind, 
With gems and golden loitre rich emb/ax'd, 
Seraphick arm, and trophies, Milton's Par, Left. 
To Emuua'zon. v.a. [blafouner, French.] 
1, To adorn with figures of heraldry; to 
grace with enfigns armorial. 
z. To deck in glaring colours; to fet out 
pompoully to thew. 
We find Auguftus, for fome petty conguet, em- 
b/axoned by the pocts to the higheft pitch. 
Hakewill on Providence, 
EMBLA'ZONRY. n. /. [from emblazon.] Pie- 
tures upon fhiclds, 
’ Him round 
A globe of fiery feraphim inclas’d P 
Wih bright emblazonrytand horrentarms, Milton. 
E'MBLEM. z.. [tuCaaea.] | 
1. Inlay; enamel; any thing inferted into 
the body of another. 
2. An occult reprefentation; an illufive 
picture.; a typical defiguation. 
She had all the royal makings of 2 queen, 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems, 
Laid noble on her. Shakefp. Henry VII. 
lf you draw your beaft in an emblem, thew a 
landfcape-of the country natural to the beait. 
j Peachanı on Drawlng. 
Gentle Thames, 
Thy mighty matter’s emblem, in whofe face 
Sate meeknefs, heighten’d with majeftick grace, 
Š Denham. 
He is Indeed a proper emblem of knowledge and 
attion, being all head and paws. Addifen’s Guard. 
To E'MBLEM. v. a. [from the noun.) ‘To 
reprefent in an occult or illufive manner, 
Not-ufed. 
The primitive fight of elements doth fitly emblem 
that of opinions. Glanville’s Scepfis, 


EmBLEMA‘TICAL. : 
ere. EMA ICE. adj. [from emblem.) 


ly reprefentative. 
In the well fram’d models, 
With endblematick {kill and mytlick order, 
Thou thew’d(t where tow’rs on battlements fhonld 


rife 
Where gates thould open, or where walls (heuld com- 
pafs, Prior, 


"The pocia contribute to the tsplication of reverfes 
-purely emdlematical, or when the perfons are alle- 
gorical. i dijen. 

z. Dealing in emblems; ufing emblems. 

- By tongue and pudding to oar friends explain 

What does ars worfhip mean, Prior. 
EMBLEMA'TICALLY. adv. [from emblema- 
tical.) In the manner of emblems; allu- 
fively; with occult reprefentation. 

Others have fpoken embtemarically and hiero- 


the hterughphick of the tun. Brown's Vulg. Er, 
Fle took a great ftone, and pat it up under tbe 


of mafonry. Swift. 
Emere/matist. 2. fe [from emblem.) Wri- 
ters or inventers of emblems. 
Thefe fables are till maintained by fymbolical 
writers, emblemarifes, and heralds. Brown's Vul. Er. 
E'mBOLISM. x. je [store pts. | 
1, Intercalation; infertion uf days or years 
to 
time. 
The civil conttitutiors of the year were after 
different manner in feveral nations; fome hng the 


1. Comprifing an emblem; allufive; occult-. 


gliphica‘ly, as to the Egyptians; and the phenix was 


oak, cardlematically joining the two great elements 


produce regularity and equation of 
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fun's year, butin divers fafhions; and fome follow 
ing the moon, finding out embolifms or equations, 
even to the addition of whole months, or to make all 
as even as they could. Holder on Time, 


2. The time inferted; intercalatory time. 


E’maotus. n. f. [iwo] Any thing in- 


ferted and acting in another, as the fucker 
in a pump. 

Our members make a fort- of an hydraulick ene 
gine, in which a chemical liquor refembling blood, 
is driven throngh elaftic channels by an embolzs, 
like the heart. Arbuthnot. 


To EMBOSS. v. a. [from bafe, a protube- 


rance, French. ] 
1. To form with protuberances; to cover 
with fomething rifing into lumps or 
bunches. 
Timon hath made hiseverla(ting manon => 

Upon the beached verge of the falt flood ; 

Which once a-day, with his emdofed froth, 

The turbulent furge thall cover. ` Shake/p. Timor. 

‘Thoa art a bile, 

A plague fore, or emoffed carboncle, 

In my corrupted blood. Shakef. King Lear. 
Botches and blains muft all his feh embofir 

And ali his people. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
All crowd in heaps, as at a night-alarm 

The hees drive out upon each other’s backs, 

“T? embofs their hives inelutters. Dryd. Don, Sebaft. 

2. To engrave with relief, or tifing work. 

Then o'er the lofty gate his art emdo/i’d. 
-Androgeo's death, and olfrings to his ghoft. 
Dryd, Virg. 

3. [from embsifer, French, to inclofe ina 
box.) ‘To inclofe; to include; to cover. 

The knight his thrilliant {pear again affay’d 
In his brafs-plated body to embofir. Spenfer, 
And in the way, as fhe did weep and wail, 
-A knight her met, ia mighty arms emde/s"d. 
- _ Fairy Queen. 

4e [embofcare, Italian.] To inclofe in a 

thicket. 
Like that felf-begotten bird 
In th’ Arabian woods embaft. Milton's Ageniffes, 


‘5. To hunt hard, 


When a deer is hard run, and foams at the 
mouth, he is faid to be emžo/f: a dog alfo, when he 
is trained with hard running, efpecially upon hard 
ground, will have his knees fwelled, and then he is 
faid to be embof?, from boffe, Freach, a tamonr. 

Hanmer, 

Oh, -he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his hield; the boar of Theffaly 
Was never fo embof. Sbakefpeare, 

We have almolt edo him: you fhall tee his 

fall to-night. Shakefpeare. 
Empo'ssMENnT. m. / [from embofs.] 
t. Any thing flanding out from the reft; 
jut; eminence. 

1 with alfo, in the very middle, a fair mount, 
with three ufcents and alleys, enough for four to 
walk a-breaft; which 1 would have to be pericct 
circles, without any bulwarks or emboffments, 

acon's Effays, 
2. Relief; rifing work. r 

They are at a lofs about the word peadents ; 
fome fancy it expreffes only the great emboffmernt of 
the figure, others believe it hung off the helmet in 
alto rclievo. 

ToKmplortie. v. a. [boutille, Freach.] 
To include in bottles; to bottle. 
Stirom, firmett fruit 
Embottled, lung as Priamein Troy 
Waithilvad the Greeks’ endures Philips. 
To Empolwet. v.a., [from Lowel.] ‘To 
evifcerate; to deprive of the entrails; to 
exentrate. . 
The fchools, 
Embouwlled of their doctrine, have left off 
The danger to itfell. Shakefprare, 
Embowelled will I {ce thee by and by; 
Till thea, ia blood, by noble Perey lye. 
Shake/p. Henry 1V. 
The 


’ 


Addifor on Italy, + 


EM B 


The roar 
Embowell'd with outrageous noife the air, 
And all her entrails tore. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Foflils and minerals that th’ embowell'd ear h 
Difplays. A Pbilips, 
To EMBRACE, v. a. [embrafer, French, } 
1. To hold fondly in the arms; to fqueeze 


in kindnefs. 
Embraceagain, my fons! be foes no more; 
Nor ttaio your country with her children’s gore. 
Dryden, 
2. To feize ardently or eagerly ; to lay hold 
on ; to welcome; to accept willingly any 
thing offered. x 
l takeit, your own bufineh callson you, 
And you hraci th’ occafion to depart.  Shakefp. 
At rft, her mother earth fhe holdeth dear, 
And doth embrace the world, aud worldly things. 
Davies, 
They who are reprefented by the wife virgins, 
embraced the profeffion of the Chriitian religion, as 
the foolith virgins alfo had.done. 7 Tillotfon, 
3- To comprehend; to take in: as, xatural 


philofophy embraces many fciences. $ 
4- To comprife; to inclofe; to contain; 
to encompafs ; to encircle. 

Low at his feet a fpacious plain is plac’d, 
Between the mountain and the {tream embrac’d, 

" Denham. 
g.e To admit ; to receive. - 
Fenton, Heav’n give thee joy! 
What cannot be efchew'd, muft be embraced. Shak, 

If a man can be affured of an thing, without 
having examined, what is there Kae he may not 
embrace for truth ? eke, 

6. To find; to take. 
3 Fleanee, his fon, 
Whofe abfence is no lefs material tome 
Than is his father’s, muft embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour, . Shake/p. Macbeth, 
7. To fqueeze in a hoftile manner. 
To Empra’ce.v. x To join in an em- 
brace. 

Let me embrace with old Vincentio; 
And wander we to fee thy honeft fon, 
Who willof thy arrival be full joyous. 

Emera'ce.2./. [fromthe verb.} 
1. Clafp ; fond preffure in the arms; hugs 

Thames, the moft lov’d ofal! the ocean’s fons 

By his old fire, to his embraces runs. Denbam, 
2. An hoftile fquecze; eruh. 
Empra'cement. w. f. [from embrace] 

1. Clafp in the arms ; hug; embrace. 

‘Thus death becomes a rival to us all, 

And hopes with foul embracements her to get, 

In whofe decay virtue’s fair thrine muft fall. Sidney, 

There cherifhing one another with dear, though 
chafte emébracements, with fweer, though cold kiffes, 
it might feem that Love was come to play him 
7. A darts. i Sidney, 

2. Hoftile hug ; ce 

Thefe ame Wit il any man, 
their hinder feet, and fo this did, 
give mea threwd embracement. 

3. Comprehenfion. 
Nor can her wide embracements filled be. Davies, 
4. State of being contained ; inclofure. 
_ The parts in man’s body eafily reparable, as fpi- 
_ fits, blood, and flefh, die in the embracements of 
the parts hardly teparable, as bones, nerves, and 
membranes. Bacon's Natural Hi ary, 
5- Conjugal endéarment. ] 
would freelier rejoice in that abfence, wherein 
he won honour, than in the embracements of his 
bed, where he, would thew mott tove, Shak. Coriola. 
Emera'cer. 2. f. [from embrace] The 
perfon embracing. 

Yet are they the greateft embracers of pleafure 
of any other upon earzhs and they eileem of pearls 
asycbble, fo they may fatisfy their guh, in point 
of pleature or resenge, wel, 
MBRABURE. m,f. [embrafure, French. J 


Skakefp, 


ftand upon 
being ready to 
Sidney, 


e > 
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An aperture in the wall, through which 
the cannon is pointed ; battlement. 

o Emara've, v. g, [from brave.] To 
decorate; toembellifh; to deck; to grace; 
to adorn. 

So, both agree theirbodies to engrave; 
The great earth's womb they open to the ky, 
And, with fad cyprefi, feemly it embrave, Fairy Q, 

To EIMBROCATE., v. a. elerve.] To 
rub any part difeafed with medicinal li- 
quours, 

l returned her a glafs with oil of rofes and vine- 
gar, to embrecare her arm. Wifeman on Inflamm, 

EMBROCA'TION, 2. f> [from embrocate.| 

1. The a& of rubbing any- parr difeafed 
with medicinal liquours or {pirits. 

2. The lotion with which any difeafed part 
is wafhed or embrocated. 

We endeavaured to cafe by difcutient and empl- 
lient cataplafms, and exbrocations of various forts. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To EMBROI'DER, v. a. [4roder, French. ] 

To border with ornaments; to decorate 

with figured work; to diverfify with 

needlework; to adorn a ground with 
raifed figures of needlework. 

Such un accumulation of favours is like 2 kind 
of embroidering, or liftiog of one favour upon ano- 
ther. Wetton, 

Embroidce'd fo with flowers it had flood, 

That it became a garden of a wood. Waller, 

Let no virgin be allowed to receive her lover, 
but ina fuit of her ownembroidering, Spe, N2606, 

Embroider’ purple clothes the golden beds ; 


This fave the floor, and that the table fpreads, Pope,” 


EMBROIDERER., 2. f. [embroider.] One 

that adorns clothes with needlework. 

Blue dilk and purple, the work of the embroiderer, 
Ecelef. 

Espror'pery. 2./. [fromembroider.] `" 
1. Figures raifed upon a ground; varie- 

gated neediework. 

Write, 

In em’rald tuffs, flow’rs purfled, blue and white,’ 

Like fapphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 

Buekled below fair knighthood’s beuding knee. 


Shakefp.- 


Laces and embroideries are more coftly than either 
warm or comely, Bacon s Advice to Villiers, 

Next thefe a youthful train their vows exprefs'd, 
With feathers crown’d, with gay embroidery duels'd. 

Pope. 

2. Variegation; diverfity of colours. 

If the natural embroidery of the meadows were 
helpt and improved by art, a man might make a 
pretty landthip of his own poffeffions. 

SpeGator, No4ra, 

To EmBRO'IL. v.a. [brouiller, French. ] 

1. To difturb; to confufe; to diftra&; to 
throw into commotion; to involve in 
troubles by diffenfion and difcord. 

I had no paffion, defign, or preparation to em- 
brail my kingdom in a civil war, King Charles. 

Rumour next, and chance, 
And tumult and confufion, all embroil’d, 
Aud difcord with a thoufand various mouths. Milt. 

When fhe found her venom fpread fo far, 

The royal houfe embroil’d in civil war, 
Rais'd on her dutky wings the cleaves the fkies, 
Dryden. 

g- To perplex ; to entangle. 

The Chriftian ee at Rome, though of a 
frether date, are fo embroiled with fable and legend, 
that one receives but little fatisfaclion, 

Addifon on Italy. 

3. In the following paffage the word fecms 
improperly ufed for brail or burn. ı 

That knowledge, lor which we boldly attempt to 
rifle God's cabinet, fhould, like the coal from the 
altar, fe.ve only to embroil and confume the facri- 
legious invaders, Decay of Piety, 


Not now in ufe. . : 


EME 
To E MBRO'THEL. U, a, [brothel, brodel.] 
To inclofe.in a brothel. 
Men, which chufe 

Law pratice for mere-gain, boldly repute, 

Worte than embrarbel'd trumpets proftitute. Donne, 
E'mBRyo, ' Y o 
Emerton. f %/--Limeguan.] 

1. The offspring yet unfinihhed in the 
womb. 

The bringing forth of living creatures may sbe 
accelerated, ifthe eéryo ripeneth and perfecteth 
fooner. Bacon, 

An exclufion before conformation, before the 
birth.can' bear’ the name of the parent, or‘ be fo 
much as properly called an embryon, 

: Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

The earth was form’d, but in the womb.as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature invalv'd 
Appear’d not. Milton’s Par. Loft, 

ifu that dark.womb are the figns and rudiments 
of an embryo world. Burnet's Theory, 

When theezude embryo careful aature breeds, 

See how fhe works, and how her work procecds, 


E 


Blackmore, 
While the promis'd fruit ‘ 
Lies yet a little embryo, unperceiv’d d 
Within its crimfon fulds. Themsfin's Springs 


2. ‘The ftate of any thing yet not fit for 
produdtion ; yet unfinifhed. 
The company little fufpeéted what a noble work 
Thad then in eméryo. Swift, 
Eme. zm. f. (eame, Saxon.] Uncle. Now 
obfolete. i 
Whiltt they were young, Caftibelan their emey 
Was by the people chofen in their fead; à 
Whoon him took the royal diadem, 
And goodly well it long-time governed, Spenfers 
EME'NDABLE, adj. [emendo, Lat.] Capa- 
ble of-‘emendation ; corrigible. 
Emenpa'rion. x. f. [emendo, Lat.] 
1. Correction ; alteration of any thing fron: 


worfe to better. 

The eflence and relation of any thing in being, is 
fitted, beyond any emendation, for its action and 
ufe;.and thews it to proceed from a mind of the 
highett underitanding. Grew. 

2. An alteration made in the text by verbal. 

eriticifin, i 
EmeNoA'TOR. 2. f. [emends, Lat.] A cor- 

rectors. an improver; an alterer for the 

better. . 
EMERALD., z, f. [emeraude, French; fma- 

ragdus, Lat.] A green precious ftone. 

‘The emerald is evidently the fame with the an= 
cient fmaragdus; and, in its mot perfect ftate, is 
perhaps the moft beautiful of all the gems. ‘The 
rough emerald is ufually of a very bright and na-- 
turally polifhed furtace,,and is ever of a pure and 
beautiful green,.without the admixture of any other 
colour.. ‘The oriental emerald is of the hardnefs of 
the fapphire and ruby, and is fecond only to the dia- 
mond in Juftroand brightnefs. Hill on Foffils. 

Do you not fee the grafs how in colour a excel. 
the emerald ? Sidneys. 

The emerald is a bright grafs green: it is found 
in fiflures of rocks, along with copper ores. 

Hoadwardon Foffils,. 

Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spring, 

When firft the gives it to the fouthern gale, 

Than the green emerald hows, Thcmfon's Summer, 
To EMERGE. v. 2. [emergo, Lat.] ai 
1. To rife out of any thing in which it is. 

covered. ; 

They emerged,.to the upper part of the fpirit of 
wine,.as much of them as lay immerfed in the: 
{pirit. i Boyle, 

The mountains emerged; and beorme dry land 
sgain, when the waters retired. Burner's Theery. 

Thetis, not uninindfulof her fon,- 

Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon,. 

Purfu’d their track. Dryd, Homer, 
z. To iffue ; to proceed. 


Ul the prfm was turned about its axis that way). 
e which. 


; EME 


which made the rays emerge more obliquely out of 
the fecond refracting furface of the prifm, the image 
foon became an inch or two longer, or more, 
Newton's Opticks, 
3» To rife; to mount froin a ftatc, of de- 
pteffion or obfcurity; to rife into view. 
Darknefs, we fee, emerges into light; 
And thining funs defcend to fable night Dryd. Fad. 
When, from dewy thade emerging bright, 
Aurora ftreaks the (ky with orient light, 
Let each deplore his dead. Pope's Ody ffiy. 
Then from ancient gloom emerg'd 
A rifing world. bemfon's Summer. 


EME'RGENCE. 
Panta. } n. f. [from emerge. ] 


1. The aé of rifing ont of any fluid by 
which it is covered. 

We have read of a tyrant, who tried to prevent 
the emergence of murdered bodies. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

2. The.act of rifing or ftarting into view» 

" "The emergency of colours, upon coalition of the 
particles of fuch bodies, as were neither of them 
‘of the colour of that mixture whereof they are in- 
gredients, is very well worth our attentive obferva- 
tion. Boyle on Colours. 

The white colour of all refracted light, at its 
very firt emergence, where it appears as white as 
before its incidence, is compouoded of various co- 


_ Jours. Newton's Opticks. 
3- Any fudden occafion; unexpected ca- 
fualty. 


` Moft of our rarities have been found out by ca- 
{ual emergency, and have been the works of time 
and chance rather than of philofophy. 
A lanuille’s Seepfis. 
4» Prefling neceflity; exigence A fenfe 
not proper. 

In any cafe of emergency, he would employ the 
whole wealth of his empire, which he had thus 
amaffed together, in his fubterrancous exchequer. 

Addifon's Freehelder, 
EMERGENT. ai [from emerge. ] 
1. Rifing out of that which overwhelms or 
obfcures it. 

Love made my emergent fortune once more look 

Above the main, which now fhall hit the ftars. 


Ben Fonfon. 


Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs unheave 
Into the clouds. Milton, 
2. Rifing into view, or notice, er honour. 
The man that is once hated, both his good and 
his evil deeds opprefs him; he is not eafily emer- 
gent. Ben Jonfon, 
3. Proceeding or iffuing from any thing. 
The ftoics held a fatality, and a fixed unalterable 
courfe ofevents; but then they held allo, that they 
fell out by a neceffity emergent from and inherent 
in the things themfelves, which God himfelf could 
not alter. South. 
4. Sudden ; unexpectedly cafual. 
“All the jords declared, that upon any emergent 
occafion, they would mount their fervants upon their 
horfes. larendon, 


E’werops. ESA [corrupted by ignorant 
E’meroips. § pronunciation from bemor- 
` rhoids, cerpoppeidss | Painful fwellings of 
the hemorrhoidal veins; piles. 
Ie deitroyed them and fmote them with emerods, 
1 Sam. 
Emelrsion. 2. f i emerge.| The 
time when a ftar, having been obfcured 
by its too near approach to the fun, ap- 
pears again. 
Tie ume was in the heliacal emerfiox, when it 
becomes at greateft diitance from the fun. 
` Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Emery. zf. [/mpris, Lat. ofmeril, Fr.] 
Emery is an iron ore, confideeably rich.” It is 
found in the ifland of Guernfey, in Tufcany, and 
many parts of Germany. It has a near relation to 


EMI 


the magnet, The lapidaries cut the ordinary gems 
on their wheels by fprinkling the wetted powder 
over them; but it will not cut diamonds. It is 
ufeful in cleaning and polifhing fteel. 
, Hill's Mat, Med. 
EME'TICAL. | adj. {ivie ] Having the 
EME'TICK. quality of provoking vo- 
mits. 

Various are the temperaments and operations of 
herbs; fome purgative, Tome emetick and fome fu- 
dorifick. Hale, 

Eme'ticaLny. adv. [from emetical.| In 


fucha manner as to provoke to vomit. ~ 

It has been complained of, that preparations of 
filver have produced violent vomits; whereas we 
have not obferved duly refined filver to work emeti- 
cally, even in women and girls. Boyle, 

Emica‘rion. #./. [emicatio, Lat.] Spark- 
ling ; flying off in {mall partides, as 
fprightly liquors. 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall {nto ebullition with 
hoife and enicaticn, as alfo a crafs and fumid exha- 
lation. Brown, 

Emilcrion. 2 fe [from emiéum, Lat. ] 
Urine; what is voided by the urinary 
paflages. e j 

Gravel and ftone gelnd away the fich, and effufe 
the blood apparent in a fanguine emi Eion, 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

To E'MIGRATE. v. a. [emigro, Lat.] To 
remove from one place to another, 

Emtcra'tion.2./. | from emigrate. ] Change 

of habitation ; removal from one place to 


another. 
We find the originals of many kingdoms citherby 
_ victories, or by emtigrations, ot inteftine commotions. 
Hale, 
1 
TEN . . . 
sae è ma nf. [emineutia, Lat,] 


1. Loftinefs; height. 
2. Summit; higheft part. 
Mountains abound with different vegetables, every 
vertex or eminency affording new kinds. z 
f Ray on the Creation. 
3. A part MS above the reft. 
They muft be fmooth, almoft imperceptible to 
the touch, and without either eminence or cavities. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
4. A place where one is expofed to general 
notice, 
A fatyr or libel on one of the common ftamp, 
never meets with that reception as what is aimed at 
a perfon whofe merit places him upon an eminence, 
and gives him a more confpicuous apre, 3 
Addifon's Speftator 
5. Exaltation; confpicuoufnefs; ftate of 
being expofed to view; reputation ; ce- 
lebrity ; fame; preferment; greatnefs. 
You've too a woman's heart, which ever yet 
Affected eminence, wealth, fovereignty. 
Shakefp. Henry VIII 
Alterations are attributed to the powerfulleft un- 
der princes, where the eminency of one obfcureth 
the reft. Hotton. 
He deferv'd no fuch return 
From me, whom he created what I was, 
In that bright eminence; and with his good 
Upbraided none. Miton's Paradife Loft, 
Where men cannat arrive to any eminency of 
eftate, yet religion makes a compenfation, Bs teach- 
ing content. ilotfon. 
Thefe two were men of eminency, of \earning as 
well as piety. Seiling fleet. 
6, Supreme degree. 
Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy’ft, 
And pure thou wert created, we enjoy 
In eminence, Milton's Paradife Lef. 
7. Notice; diftinGtion. 
Let your remembrance ftill apply to Banquo; 
Prefent him eminence both with eye and tongne. 
A A . Shakefp. 
8. A title given to cardinals, 
3 


EMM 
W/MINENT. adj, (eminens, Lat.) 
1. High; lofty. 

Thou haft built unto thee an eminent place. Ezèk, 

Satan, in gefture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tow'r. 

2. Dignified ; exalted. 

Rame for your fake fhall pufh her conquefts on, 
And bring new titles home from nations won, 

To dignity fo eminent a fon. Dryden's Juv. 
3- Confpicuons ; remarkable. 

She is eminent for a fincere piety in the practice 
of religion. Addifon's Freebolder, 

Eminent he mov'd : 

In Grecian arms, the wonder of his foes. 
EMINENTLY. adv. [from eminent.) 
t. Confpicuoufly; in a manner that at- 

tratts obfervation. 
Thy love, which elfe 

So eminently never had been known. 

Lady, that ia the prime of carlicit youth, 
Wifely has fhun’d the broad way and the green, 
And with thofe few art eminently feen, 

That labour up the hill of heavenly truth. Milt. 

Such as thou haft folemnly elected, 

With gifts and graces eminently adorned, 

To fome great work, Miltan's Agsnifies.’ 
2. Ina high degree. 

All men are equal in their judgment of what is 
eminently deft. Dryden. 

That fimplicity, without which no human per- 
formance can arrive to perfection, is no where more 
eminently ufeful than in this. Swift. 

E'MISSARY. x. f. [emiffarius, Lat.] 
1. One fent out on private meflages ; a {py ; 

a fecret agent. 

Clifford, an emifisey and Spy of the king's, fled 
over into Flanders with his privity. Bacon's Hen. Vlla 

You thall neither cat nor fleep, 

No, nor forth your window peep, 

With your emiffary eye, 

To fetch in the forms go by. Bex Fonfon's Underw, 

The Jefuits fend over emifaries, with inftruétions 
to perfonate themfelves members of the feveral fects 
amongft us. . Swift. 

2. One that emits or fends out A tech- 
nical fenfe. 

Wherever there are emiffarics, there are abforbent 
veffels in the fkin; and, by the abforbent veffcls, 
mercury will pafs into the blood. Ardxthnoton Alim. 

Emu'ssion. x. f. [emiffio, Lat.] The att 
of fending out; vent. 

Aickling caufeth laughter: the caufe may be the 
emiffion of the fpirits, and fo of the breath by a flight 
from titillation. Bacon. 

Populofity naturally requireth tranfmigration and 
emiffion of colonies. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Cover them with glaffes; but upen all warm and 
benign emiffons of the fun, and fweet fhowers, give 
them air. ' Evelyn. 

Affection, in the ftate of innocence, was happily 
pitched upon its right object; it flamed up in di- 
rect fervours of devotion to God, and in collateral 
emiffions of charity to its neighbour. South. 

To EMI'T. v. a. [emttto, Lat.) 
t. To fend forth ; to let go; to give vent to. 

Thefe baths continually emit a manifeft and very 
fenfible heat; nay, fome of them, at fome times, 
fend forth an actual and vifible fame. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftary, 

The foil, being fruitful and rich, emirs fleams, 
confifting of volatile and active parts. Aréuth, on Air. 

2. To let fly ; to dart. 

Pay facred rev‘rence to Apollo’s fong, 
Left, wrathful, the far-fhooting god emie 
His fata) arrows. 

3. To ifue out juridically. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be decreed 
and emitted by the judge's authority, and at the in-* 
ftance of the party. Ayliffe. 

EmMe'nacocurs. x. f. [ippa and éyo ] 

Medicines that promote the courfes, el- 

ther by giving a greater force to the 

blood in its circulation, or by making it, 
thinner. Quincy. 
Emmenagogues 


Miltons 


Glover, 


Milen. 


Prisr. 


Emmenag-gues are fuch as produce a plethora, or 
fulnefs of the velfels, confequently fuch as ftrengthea 
the organs of digeftion, fo aa to make good blood. 

Arbuthnot oa Diet. 

Emer. z. f. [emevte, Saxon.] An ant; 
a ptfmire. 

When cedars to the ground fall down by the 


weight of an emmer. 
Or when a rich ruby’s juft price be the worth of a 


walnut. Sidriey. 
To EMME'W. v. a. [from mew.} To mew 
OF coop up. 


This outward fainted deputy, 
Whofe fettl'd vifage and delib’rate word, 
Nips youthi' th’ head, and follies doth emmnew, 
As faulcon doth the fowl, iayetadevil.  Sbakefp. 
To EMMo've. v. a. [emmorvoir, Ft.) To 
excite; to roufe; to put inte emotion. 
Not ufed, 

One day, when him high courage did emeve, 

He pricked forth. Fairy ucen. 
Emo LLIENT. adj. [emolliens, Lat.] Soften- 
ing; fuppling. 

Barley is esrollient, moiftcning, and expectorating. 

F Arbuthnot. 

Diureticks are decoftions, emulfions, and oils of 

eméllient vegetables, fo far as they relax the urinary 
affages fuch as relax ought to be tried before fuch as 
imulate, Arbuthnot, 
Emo‘Ltients. xf. Such things as heath 
and foften the afperities of the humours, 
and relax and fupple the folids at the 
fame time. Quincy, 

Emcllients ought to be taken in open air, to hinder 
them from perfpiring, and on empty ftomachs. 

Arbuthnot. 
EmĮmortr'Tton. z. f. [emellitio, Lat.] The 
att of foftening. 

Laffitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing 
with oil and warm water; the caufe is, for that all 
Jaffitude is a kind of contufion and compreffion of 
the parts, and bathing and anointing give a relaxa- 
tion or emellition. Bacon. 

Powerful menttruums are made for its emollition, 
whereby it may receive the tin€ture of minerals. 

Brown. 
EMO'LUMENT.  f. [emalumenium, Lat.) 
Profit ; advantage. 

Let them coofult how politick they were, for a 
temporal emolument to throw away eternity. Senth: 

Nothing gives greater fatisfaction than the fenfe of 
having difpatched a great deal of bufinefsto publick 
emolument. Tatler. 


Emo'nest. prep. [fo written by Spezfer.]) 


pao. 
he merry birds of every fort, - 
Chaunted aloud their chearfu) harmony ; 
And made emang ft themfelves a fweet confort, 
That quick’ned the dull fp’rit with mufical comfort. 
Fairy Queen. 
Emotion. x. f. [emotion. French.]} Difturb- 
ance of mind; vehemence of paffion, or 
pleafing or painful. 

] will appeal te any man, who has read this poet, 
whether he finds not the natural emotion of the fame 
paffion in himlelf, which the poet defcribes in his 
feigned perfons. - Dryden. 

Thofe rocks and oaks that fuch emotion felt, 

Were rural maids whom Orpheus taught to melt. 
' ; Granville. 


To Emra'te. v. a. [empaler, French.) 
1. To fence with a pale. 
“How happy’s he, which hath due place affign’d 
T’ his beafts, and difaforefted his mind? 
Empal'd himfelf to keep them out, notin ; 
Can fow, and darestruft corn, where they have been. 
n = Donne, 
2. To fortify. ; 
All that dwell near enemies — villages, to 
fave themfelves from furprize. aleigh's Effays. 
The Englith empaled themfelves with their pikes, 
and therewith bare off their enemies, Hayward, 
2 To inclofe ; to fhut in, 


EMP 


Round about her work the did empale © 7 
With a fair border wrought of fundry flow’rs. Spenfer, 
Keep yourfelves in breath, : 
And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with youe weapons round about. Shak, 
They have empa/'d within a zodiack 
The free-born fun, and keep twelve figns awake 
To watch his fteps; the Goat and Crab controul 
And fright him back. Donne. 
Thank mycharms, 
I now empale her in my arms. Chaveland, 
Impenetrable, empal'd with circling fire, 
Yet unconfum'd, _ Milton's Par, Loft. 

4. To putto death by {pitting on a ftake 

fixed upright. ; 
Who can bear this, refolve to be empal'd ? 
Hia fkin fead off, and roafted yetalive? Soutberme. 
Letthem each be broken on the cack; 
Then, with what life remains, empal'd and left 
To writhe at Jeifure round the bloody itake, Addifon. 
Nay, I don't believe they will be contented with 
hanging; they talk ofempaling, or breaking on the 
wheel. Arbuthnot. 

EMPA'NNEL, ». /. [from panne. French. } 
The writing or entering the names of a 
jury into a parchment fchedule, or roll 
of paper, by the fheriff, which he has 
fummoned to se for the performance 
of fuch publick fervice as juries are em- 
ployed in. ` Cowel, 

Who can expect upright verdi@s from fuch packed, 
corrupt juries? Why may we not be allowed to make 
exceptions againft this fo incompetent empannel ? 

Decay of Piety. 

To EMPA'NNEL. w. a. [from the noun. } 
To fummon to ferve ona jury. A law 
term. 4 

I thall not need to empannel a jury of moralitts or 
divioes, every man’s own breaft fufficiently inftruct~ 
ing him. Government of the wld 

EMPA'RLANCE. 7. f. [from parler, French. ] 
It fignifieth, in common law, a defire or 

tition in court of a day to paufe what 
is beft to do; and it is fometimes ufed 
for the conference of a jury in the caufe 
committed to them. K 

Empa/sm. 2. fa ‘eae A powder to 
correct the bad feent of the body. 

To Empagsion. v, a. [from saffon.] To 
move with paffion; to affect ftrongly ; to 
throw off from equanimity. 

Unto my eyes ftrange thows prefented were, 
Pidturing that which J in mind embrac’d, 

That yet thofe fights empaffion me full near. Spenfer. 

So, ftanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 

The tempter all empaffion'd thus began, Milton. 

To Emrelorte.v. a. [from people] To 
form intoa people or community. i 

He wondee'd much, and ’gan enquire 
What ftately building durft fo high extend 
Her lofty towers unto the ftarry fphere, 

And what unknown nation there empeopled were? 
Spenfer 

E'MPERESS, x. /. [from emperour, now writ- 
ten emprefs. : 

1. A woman invefted with imperial power. 

Long; long, may you on earth our empere/s reign. 
Ere you in heaven aglorious angel ftand. | Davies. 

2. The queen of af emperour. 

Lavinia will] make my empere/s. 
Rome’s royal mittrefs, miftrefs of my heart. Shak. 

E/MPEROUR. z. J. (empereur, French; 
imperator, Lat. A monarch of title and 
dignity fuperiour to a king: as, the em- 
perour of Germany. 

Charles the emperour, 
Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt, j 
Makes vifitation. Shakefp, Henry VIIL, 

E’mrery.x./. [empire, French; imperium, 
Latin.] Empire; ' fovereignty { domi- 
nion, A word out of ufe, 


> blazing comet's fiery tail. 


EMP 
` » . “Alady 
So fair, and faften’d to an emperys 
Would make the great’ft king dquble. 
Take on youthecharge ~ 
And kingly government of thisyour land; 
Not aa protector, fteward, fubititute, d 
But as fucceffively from bloodsto blood, . . 
Your right of birth, yourempery, your awn. Shake/p. 
E’/MPHASIS, x. e [idacis,] A remark- 
able ftrefs laid upon a word or fentence ; 
particular force impreffed by ‘ftile or pro- 
nunciation, . i P 
Oh, that brave Czefarl pa 
—Be choak’d with fuch another emphafs. Shakefp. 
Empbafix not fo much regards the time as a cer- 
tain geandeur, whereby fome letter, fyllable, word, 
or fentence is rendered more remakable than the reft, 
by a more vigorous pronunciation, and a longer ftay 
upon it. Holder, 
Thefe queftions have force and emphafis, if they be 
underftood of the antediluvian earth. Burners Th. 


B Ñ 
EmPua meen pag [ipda] 


Shakefpe 


Emrna’tTickx. 
te Forcible; ftrong; ftriking., 

Where he endeavours to diffuade from carnivorous- 
appetites, how emphatica/ is hisreafoning! Garth: 

n proper and empbatick terms thou didit paint the 

ng C: Arbuthnot’s Jobn Bull. 
2. Striking the fight. J 
It is commonly granted, that empbatical colours 
are light itfelf modified by refractions.’ Boyle on Col, 
EMPHATICALLY, adv. [from empbatical.}- 
t. Strongly ; forcibly ; in a ftriking manner. 

How emphatically and divinely does every word 

proclaim the truth that I have been peaking of..Soutd, 
2. According to appearance. 

What ia delivered of the incurvity of dolphins, 
muft be takenempharlcally, not really, but in ap- 
pearance, when they leap above water, and fud- 
denly fhoot down again, 7 Browna. 

EMPHYSEMA. 2. f/i [in@vonue.] 

Emphyfema isa light puffy humour, eafily yield-- 
ing to the preffure of the finger, arifing again in the 
inftant you take it off. o Wifeman,. 

EMPHYSEMA TOUS., adj. [from imourtpen. |, 
Bloated ; puffed up; fwollen. ° 

The figns of a gangrene are thefe : the infame 
mation lofes its rednefs, and becomes dufkih and 
livid ; the tenfenefs of the fkin goes off, and feels to 
the touch flabby or emphy/ematous; and velicatious,. 
filled with ichor of di erent colours, {pread all over ita- 

S > Sharp's Surgery,. 
To EMPIE'RCE. v. a. [from pierce.] To 
_Pterce into; to enter into. by violent ap- 
pulfe. 
The weapon bright, 
Taking advantage of his open jaw, -, 

Ran through his mouth with fo importune might, 

That deep empicre’d his darkfome hollow maw. Spiny, 
Emri/cur, preterite and part. from Ta pight,- 
or pitch. [See Prrcit.] Set ;. fixed; fatten- 
But he was wary, aad ere it empight k 
In the meant mark, advanc’d his ihield atween. Speni 
E/MPIRE, #./: [empire, French; imperium 
Latin.] . 
1. Imperial power; fupreme dominion ; fo- 
vereign command. 

Affert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fit, 
Your ancient empire over love and wit. 

2. The region‘over which dominion is exe- 
tended.. 

A nation extended over valt traĝa of land, and 
numbers of people, arrives in time at the ancient 
name of kingdom, or modern òf empire, Temple, 

Sextus l’ompeius, k 
Hath given the dare to Cæfar, and commanda 
The empire of the fea. Shakef. Ant, and Cleop.. 


3. Command over any thing. 
EMPRIC. m. j} [ipsu This word 
feems to lave been pronounced amr 
y 


Rowe, 


by Milton, and émpirick by Dryden. Mil- 
to's pronunciation’ is to be preferred. | 
A trier; an experimenter; fuch perfons 
as have-no true education. in, or know- 
ledge of phyfical practice,. but ventare 
upon hearfay and obfervation only. Quincy. 
e name of. Hippocrates was‘ more effectual to 
ferfeade fuch men as Galen, than to move a filly 
empisicks Hooker, 
“hat every plast’might receive a nams; accord- 
ing unto the difeafes it careth, was the with of Para- 
celfus; a way more likely to multiply empiricks 
thao herbalifts. rown. 
Such an averfion and contempt’ for all manner of 
innovators, as ohyficians are apt to have for empi- 
ricks, orlawyers for pettifoggers. Swift. 
Thi ilfit'vate writer, emp'tiek-like applies 
To each difeafe.unfafe chance remedies 5° 
"Dhe learn'd in fchoo!, whence fcience firft began, 
Studies with care th’ anatomy of man. Dryden. 


t 5; 
2 Ea p adj. {from the noun. ] 
1. Verfed in cape nats. 

By fire 


y nr 
Of footy coal, the empirick alchymitt 
Can turn, or holds it poffible to turn, 

Metals of droffictt ore to perfect gold. Milton, 
2. Known only by experience; prattifcd 
only by rote, without rational grounds. 

The moft fovereign prefcription in Galen is but 
ome to this prefervative. Skakefpeare. 
nextremes, bold counfels are the beft ; 
Like empirick remedies, they laft are try'd, 
And by th’ event condemn’d or juttify’d. Dryden, 
EMPIRICALLY. adv. [from empirical. 
i. Experimentally ; according to experience. 
We fhall empirically and fenfibly deduĉt the 
caufea of blacknefs from originals, by which we ge- 
nerally obferve things denigrated. Brown's Ful. Err. 
2. Without rational ground ; charlatanical- 
ly ; in the manner of quacks. 
Empiricism. y. f. [from empirick.] De- 
pendence on experience without know- 
ledge or art; quackery. > 
EMPLASTER. m/. [Exaucgor.., This word 
is now always pronounced, and generally 
written plafier.] An application to a 
fore of an oleaginous or vifcous fubftance, 
fpreadupon cloth. See PLASTER. 
All emplafiers, applied to the breafts, onght to 
have a hole tor the nipples. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Fo Emrca’ster. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To cover witha plater. ` 
They muft be cut out to the quick, and the fores 
emplaflered with tar. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Emeca'sttcx. adj.  [iwaadgx®-.] Vif- 
cous; glutinous; fit to be applied as.a 
platter, 
Refin, by its emplafliek quality, mixed with oil 
of rofes, perfects the concoction. Wifeman's Surg. 
Emplaflick applications are not fufficient to defend 
a wound from the air. Artuthnet on Air. 
To Empve'an.v. a. [from plead. ‘Vo in- 
dit; to prefera charge againft ; toaccufe. 
To terrify and torture them, their tyrannous 
matters did often emplead, arret, caft them into 
- prifon, and thereby confume them to „worfe than 
nothing. . Hayward. 
Antiquity thaught thunder the immediate voice of 
upiter, and emplraded them of impiety that referred 
3t to natural cafuatties. Glanville s Seepfis. 
Since none the living villains dare emplead, 
Arraign them in the perfon’s of the dead. Dryden, 
To EMPLO'Y. w. a. femploier, French. 
3. To bufy; to keep at work ; to exercife. 
It is ufed both as agent; as, she king em- 
- ployed tLe minifier ; or caufe, as, the publick 
credit employed the miniffer. 
For thrice, at leaft, in compafs of the year, 
Thy vineyard muft employ the ftardy tteer 
Vo turn the glebe. 


4- ‘To ufe as means. 


6. To commiffion; to intruft with the ma- 


Dryden's Virgii.| 4. Bufinefs intrufted. 


i EMP 


2, In the following quotations it is ufed | 


with in, abert, to, and. uper, before the 
objet. To feems lefs proper. ” 


Their principal learning was applied to the courfe 
of ‘the ftars, aad the reft, was empleyed ia difplaying 
the brave exploits of their princes. Temple. 

Our reafon is often puzzled, becaufe of the imper- 
fection of the ideas it is employed about. Locke, 

‘The proper bufinefs of the underftanding is no 
that which men always employ it te, Lacke. 

Labour in. the beginning gave a right of property, 
wherecver any, one was pleafed to employ it upon 
what was common. Locke. 

On the happy change, the boy 
Employ'd his wonder and his joy. Prior. 

This is-a day in which the Mousti of onr coun- 
trymen ought to be employed on ferious fubjects. 

Addifon's i recholller. 
3. To ufe as an inftrument. 

The cleanly cheefe-prefs fhe could never turn; 

Her aukward fit did ne’eremploy the churn. | Gay. 


The money was employed to the making ofgallics. 

z 2 Mac 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from noife ; 

And war more force, but not more pains employs, 
. Dryden, 

5. To ufe as materials. 

The labour of thofe who felled and framed the 
timber employed about the plough, muft be charged 
on labour. Locke. 


nagement of any affairs. 

Jonathan and Jahaziah were employed about this 
matter. b Ezra, x. 15. 

Jefus Chrift is furnithed with fuperior powers to 
the angels, becaufe he is employed in fuperiour 
works, and appointed to be the fovereign Lord of 
all the vifible and invifible worlds. Watts. 

7. To fill up with bufinefs. 

If you’re idle you’re deltroy’d ; 

All his force on you he tries, - 

Be but watchful and employ'd, 

Soon the baffled tempter flies. AZotteux’s Don, Quix. 

To ftudy nature will thy time employ; 
Knowledge and innoceace are perfect jay. Dryden, 

8. 'To pafs or {pend in bufinefs. 

Why, whilit we ftruggle in this vale beneath, 
With want and forrow, with difeafe and death, 
Do they more blefs’d perpetual life employ 
In fongs of pleafure, and in fcenes of joy ? 

Emevo’y. m. f- [from the eo 
1. Bufinefs; object of induftry. 

Prefent to grafp, and future ftill to find, 

The whole employ of body aad of mind. Pope. 
2, Publick office. - 

Let animofities (hould obftract the -courfe of 
juttice, if one of their own number had the diftribu- 
tion of it, they have alwaysa foreigner for this 
employ. Addifon on Italy. 

The honours and the burdens of great pofts and 
employs were joined together. Atterbury. 

EMPLO'YABLE, adj, [from emplsy.] Ca- 
pable to be ufed; proper for ufe. 

The objections made againit the doftrine of the 
chymifts, leem emp/cyable againft this hypathefis. 

S Boyle, 
EMPLOYER. w. /. [from employ ] One that 
ufes or caufes to be ufcd. 

That man drives a great trade, and is owner or 
employer of much fhipping, and continues and in- 
Creafes in trade and thipping. Child on Trade, 

EMPLOYMENT. a. f. [from employ. | 

1. Bufinefs; ohjeét of induftry; objc&t of 
labour. 

2. Bufinefs ; the ftate of being employed. 

3. Office ; poft of bufinefs. 

If any Nation, any employment upon earth be ho- 
nourable, theirs was. Atterbrry. 

Leaders on each fide, inftead of intending A 
publick weal have their hearts wholly fet to get or 
to keep catployments. 


Prior. 


Swift, P } 
.1. The qucen of an emperour. 


‘EMP 
Call not your ftocks for me; I fetve the Kinge 
On whofe enploynrent Iwas fent toyou. Sh, K. Lear. 


To EmPo'isON. v. a. [empoifonner, French. | 


1. To deftroy by poifon; .to deftroy by 
venomous food or drugs ; to poifon. 
Leaving no means unattempted of deftroying his 
fon, that-wicked fervant of his undertook to eme 
poifox him. Sidney. 
Mathrooms caufe the incubus, or mare in the 
ftomach, therefore the furfeit of them may fuffocate 
and empoifen. k r Bacon, 
z. To taint with poifon; to envenom, 
This is the more ufual fenfe. 


Empo'tsonen. 1. f. [empoifonneur, French. } 


One who deftroys another by poifon. 
He is vehemently fufpetted to have been the eme 
«pl of his wife, thercby ta make vacant his 
Bacon's Henry VAI. 
[mpg 


Empoi/sonMENT. 2. fe 
deftroying by 


French.] The practice o 
poifon. 

It were dangerous for fecret empoifonments. Bacon, 

Emport'rick. adj. [tmmogursxos.] That 
which is ufed at markets, or in mer- 
chandize. 

Empo'rium. » f. [imraga] A place of 
merchandife ; a mart; a town of trade; a 
commercial city.. 

And while this fam'd emporium we re 
The Britith ocean fhall fuch triumphs boalt, 

That thofe who now difdain our trade to fhare, 
Shall rob like pirates on our wealthy coalt. Dryden. 

I take the profperous eftate of this great emporium 
to be owing ta thofe inflances ofcharity. Atterbury, 

ToEMPO'VERISH. v. a. [panvre, French. ] 

1. To make poor; to depauperate; to rc- 
duce to indigence. : 

Since they might talk better as they lay together, 
they impoveri/bed their cloaths to enrich their bed, 
which, for that night, might well feorn the fbrine 
of Venus. Sidney. 

Your's founds aloud, and tells us you excel 
No lefs in courage than in finging well; 

While, unconcern’d, you let your country know, 
» They have aor themfelves, not you. Maller. 

For fenfe of honour, if itempoveri/betb a man, it 
is, in his efteem, neither honour nor fenfe. Scuth, 

I'refh rofes bring, 
To ftrew my bed, "till the empover{/h'd Spring 
Confefs her want. s Prior. 

2. 'To leffen fertility; as tillage impoverijbes 
land. 

EMPO'VERISHER. 2. f> [from expoveri>.] 

1. One that makes others poor. 

z. 'l hat which impairs fertility. 

They deftroy the weeds, and fit the land for after- 
crops, being an improver, and not an empoverifoer of 
land. Mortimer, 

Emro'VERISHMENT.1./. [fromempoveri/2. | 
Depauperation; caufe of poverty; drain 
of wealth. x 

Being paid as it is, now fomct, and then fome, it 
is no great burden unto her, nor any great empovee 
rifbment to her cofferse  Spenfer's State of Ireland, 

All appeals for juttice, or appellations for favour or 
preferment to another country, are fo many grievous 
impoverifhments, Stoift's View of ireland. 

To Empo'wer. v. a. [from power. | 

1. To authorife; to commiffion; to give 
power or authority to any purpofe. 

You are empowered, when you pleafe, to give the 
final decifion of wit. — Dryden's Juv, Dedicaticn. 

The government fhalt be empowered to grant 
commifiions to all Proteftants whatfoever, Swift. 


`z. To give natural force ; to enable. 


Does not the fame power that enables them to 
heal, empower them to deftroy ? Baker on Learning. 


‘E’uprsss. m. f. [contracted trom empere/s, 


which is retained by Yohnfex in the fol- 
lowing lines 


Let. 


EMP 


Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy diftrefs, 
That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty # Shake/p. 

Mr. Boyle has fhewed, that air may be raritied 
above ten thoufand times in velfels of glafs; and the 
heavens are much emprier of aiz than any vacuum we 
can make below. Newton. 


4- Unfatisfactory; unable to fill the mind 


or defires. ; 
Pieas’d in the filent thade with empty praife. Pope, 
5. Without any thing to carry; .unbut- 
thened; unfreighted. A 
They beat him, and fent him away empty, Matt. 
When ye go, ye hall notgo empty. Exodus. 
Te alledges that fatyrs carried platters full of fruit 
in their hands; but Ea had been’ empty handed, 
had they been ever the larger fatyrs 2 Dryden; 
Yet all che little that I got, I fpent ; E 
And fill retutn'd as empry as I went, Dryden, 
6. Hungry. 
My falcon now is tharp and paffing empty, 
And till the ftoop, the muft not be full-gorg’d, 
For then the never looks upon herlure. Shakefp. 
7. Vacant of head; ignorant; unfkilful; 
unfurnifhed with materials for thought. ` 
How comes it that fo many worthy and wile men 
depend upon fo many unworthy and empty headed 
fools ! Raleigh, 
His anfwer is a handfome way of expofing ‘an 
empty, trifling, pretending pedant; the wit lively, 
the a courtly and fevere. Felton, 
8. Unfruitful; barren. 
Seven empty cars blaited with the eaf wind. Ger. 
Mfrael is an empty vine. Hofea. 
g- Wanting fubitance; wanting folidity; 
vain. e 4 
The god of ficep'there hides his heavy head, 
And expry dreams on every leaf are fpread. Dryden. 
To Emery, a. [from the adjective.) 
To evacuate; to exhauft; to deprive of 
that which was contained in it. 
Boundlefs intemperance, 
In nature is a tyranny: it hath been 
Th’ untimely eampiping of the happy throne, 
And full of many kings.  Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 
The hint have emptied them out, and married 
their vinebranchics, Nabum, iis 2, 
Sheep are often blind by fulnefs of blood: cut 
their tails, and empty them of their blood. Afortimer. 
The Euxine fea is conveniently ficuated for trade, 
uy the communication it has both with Afia and 
surope, and the great navigable rivers that empry 
themielves into it, | Arbuthnot. 
To Emrv'rece. «a. [from purple.| To 
“make of a purple colour; to difcolour| 
with purple. $ r _ 
Now in loafe garlands, thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a fea of jalper hone, ` 
Empurpled with ceiettial rofes fmil'd. Milton. 
The deep, ah’ 
Empurpl'd ran, with guthing gore dittain’d. Philips. 
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Let your nimble feet 
Tread fubtile circles, that may always meet 
In point to him; and figures to exprefs 
ù Thegracc of him, and his greatempercfi. Ben Yonfon. 
2. A female invefted with imperial dignity ; 
» a female fovereign. 
pet abe this fair world, refplendent Eve! Milton. 
Yet, London, emprefs of the northern elime, 
By an high fate thou greatly didft expire. Drydex. 
Wifdom, thou fay'it, from heav’n receiv’d her 
birth; 
Her beams tranfmitted to the fubject earth: 
Yet this great emprefs of the human foul, 
Does only with imagin'd power controul, 
If ceftlefs paffion, by rebellious fway, 
* Compels the weak ufurper to obey. ~ Prior. 
Empari'st. m /..[emprife, French.] Attempt 
of danger ; undertaking of hazard ; enter- 
rife. 
Noble minds of yore, allied were 
In brave purtuit of chivalrous emprife. Fairy Queen. 
A double conqueit muft you make, 
If you atchieve renown by this emprife. Fairfax. 
: Fierce faces threat’ning wars ; 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprife. Milton. 
Thus, “till the fun had travell'd half the fkies, 
Ambuth’¢ we lie, and wait the bold cmprife. Pupe. 
Eimptrer. uf. [men empty.) One that 
empties; one that makes any place void 
by taking away what it contained. 
The emptiers have emptied them out, and mar- 
ried their vine-branches. Nahum, ii. 2. 
E'upriness. 2. f. [ftom empty.) 
4. Abfence of plenitude; inanity. j 
Where cities flood, 
Well fenc’d, and numerous, defolation reigns - 
a) And emptingfs; difmay'd, uofed, unhors’d, 
The widow and the orphan itrall. Philips. 
2. The ftate of being empty. 
His coffers found è 
With hollow poverty and emptine/s.  Sbakefpeare, 
. A void fpace; vacuity; vacuum. 
* _ Noe could another in your room have been, 
Escept an emptinefi had come between, Dryden, 
The ordinary air in which we live and refpire, 
* is of fo thin a compofition, that fixteen thoufand 
ene hundred and forty-nine parts of its dimenfions 
are mere emptinefs and nothing; and the remaining 
one ooly, material and real fubftance. Bentley, 


4- Want of {ubftance or folidity. i 
*Tis this which caufes the graces and the loves 
_ to take up their habitations in the hardeft marble 
and to fubfiff in the genh of light and thadow. 
À = Dr en's Dufrefncy, Pref. 
5- Unfatisfattorinefs ; inability to` fill up 
* the defires. 
O frail eftate of human things, 
Now ta your coit your emptine/s we know. Dryden 
Form the judgement about the worth or emptinefs 


of thinga here, according as they are or are not of TW L ow 
ufe, in relation to what is 10 come after. Atterbury. To EmPu'zane. ys A pizzle.] m o! 
6. Vacuity of head; want of knowledge. perplex ; to put to a ftand. | 


ft hath MTE ENE enquirics. of others to ap-, 


Eternal fmites his emprinefs betray, f 
os prehend, and enforced them unto ftrange conceptions J 
+ 


As fhallow ttreama run dimpling all the way. Pope. ; y a 
t ol: : | o0 make out, TOWN. 
E a entity Ka The} Expy elua. ws fv [irinna] A-colleétion 
T ; 4 . k in re 7 
There is a difpute among the lawyers, whether of purulent matter in ‘any poe whatfo- | 
Glaucus his exchanging his golden armour with the | SET generally ufed to fignify that, in! 
brazen one of Tydides, was emption or commutation. the cavity of the breaft only, and which 
Arbuthnot on Ceins.| — fometimes happens upon the o ening of | 
abfceffes, or ulcerations of the’ ungs, or! 


EMPTY. adj. [wmziz, Saxon.] 
t. Void; having nothing in it; not full. membranes’ inclofing the breaft. ` Quincy.| 
An empyema, or a colleCtion. of purulent matter] 


I did never know fa fuh a voice iffue from fo 

empty a heart; but the faying is true, the empi i I 

cel a Maea fan r A In the breatt, if noe fuddenly cured, doth undouhtedly | 
The pit was cmpty, therewas nowater in it. Gen. 
If you have two veffels to fill, and you empty one” 

to hil the other, you gain nothing by chat; there 

full remains one vetlel empty. Burnet. 


2. Evacuated; no longer full. 


There is likewife a confumption from ait empyermay) 
after an inflammation of the lungs; which may be 
known from a weight upon the diaphragm, oppreffion: 
of the lungs, a difficulty of breathing. and iubilicy 
to lie on one fide, which is tha wliich is four.d. 

limfel he frees by fecret means unfeen, be Arbuthnot. 

His thackles empty lefty himfelf efcaped cican, Spenf, EMTYREAL. adj. [iero] Formed of 
3° pera; unfurnifhed. the element <a 3 refined beyond aerial ;’ 

OL. l i 3 i afi ies 


‘a this motion. P 


impel the patient into aphthificat confumption, Harai 


EMU 


pettaining to the higheft and pureft region 
OF heaven. [Tickell accents it on “the 


| penult.]. Py: 
Now went forth the morn, i 
Such as in higheft heav'n, array’d in gold 
Empyreal. js Milton's Paradife Leff, 
Go, foar with Plato to th? enpyreal {phere, 


*/To the firit good, firit perfect, and firk tair. ' Popes 
t But empyreal forms, howe’er in fight oti 
Gath'd aia difinember’d cafily unite. ' Tickell, 


EMPYREAN. x. f. [iwmuges.] ‘The higheft 
heaven where the pure element of fire is 
, fuppofed to fubfift. 4 
* Almighty Father from above, 
From the pure empyrean, where he fits 
© High dhron’d above all height, bent down his eye, 
ae Miltor. 
Under his burning wheel á 
The fled{ut empyrean fhook throughout, 
All but the throne itfelf of Gad, Milton's Par. Lofe 
The empyrean ting’ ` aie 
With hallefujahs. ~~ Milton's Paradife Loft. 
E'MPYREUM, af. [prouwe] The - 
Empyre'uma. § burning to of any matter 
in boiling or diftillation, which gives a 
particular offenfive fmell. = ~  . Quingis 
It is fo far from admitting an empyreunt, that it 
burns clear away without leaving any cindets, or a 
duft about it. all Harvey 
The hopes of an elisir infenfibly evaporate, and 
vanith to air, or leave in thè recipient a foul eme 
pyreuma, Decay of Picty. 
EMPYREUMA'TICAL: adj. [from. empy- 
reuma.) Having the {mel or tafte-of 
. burnt fubftances: , - ii 
» Empyreumatical oils, diftilled by ftrong fires ih 
retorts, may be brought to emulate elfential ‘oils 
drawn in limbicks, " A T. Bayle. 
Exryro'sts. x. f. [iprvew] Conflagra- 
“tion; geñeral fires  '“ — 
The former opinion that held thefe cataclifms 
and empyrofes univerfal, was fuch as held that it 
` put a total confummation unto things in this lower 
world, tfpecially that of conflagration. ¢ 1° Hale, 
To EMULATE. v. a. [zmihr, Latin. }: 
t., To rival; to propofe. as one to be 
equalled or exce!led, . ° 
z. To imitate with hope of equality, or 
fuperiour excellence. S ia 
I would haye ` 
Him emulate you: "tis no fhame to follow as 
The better precedent: Ben Fohnfon's Catiline, 
Thofe fair ideas to my aid PH call, . , 
And emulate my great original, _ Dryden. 
What though no’ weeping loves thy afles grace; 
Noe polifh’d marble emulare thy face, Pope. 
3. To be equal to; to rife to equality with. 
I fce how thy eye would emulatethediamond, Shake 
We fee no newabuilt palaces afpise, 
No kitchens emulate the veftal fire. Pope. 


* nite , 
4. To imitate; to copy; to refemble. 
Je is ikewife attended with a delirium, fury, and 
àn involuntary laughter, “the convulfion emulating 
Í + Arbuthnot, 
Emuca’rion. w. fe [amulatio, Latin} 7 
1. Rivalry; defire of {uperiority. - ~ 
Mine emulation è 
Hath not that honour in’t it had; for where 
1 thought 'to ¢rufh him in an equal force, 
True {word to fword, PIV pitch at him fome way, 
Or wrath or craft may get lim. *~ Spakefpesre, 
There was neither envy nor emulation anongft 
them,’ 1 2 T, Mac. 
Arittotie allows that fome emulation may be good, 
and may-be found in fome good men; ysetenvy he 
ntterly condemns, as wicked in itfelf, and only to 
be found in wicked: minds. Spratt. 
The apottle exhorts the Corinthians to an holy 
and general emulation of the charity of the Mace- 
. donians, in contributing freely to the relief of the 
poor faints at Jerufalem, South, 
.” A noble raularion heats your breat, 


And your own famo now roba you of your reft: 
7 ` om . Goof 


. a 


excrementitious is feparated and collected, 
to be in readinefs for ejectment. Quincy. 
Superfluous matter deflows from the body under 
their proper emunffovier, Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
There are receptacles in the body of man, and 
emunSories to drain them of fuperfiuous choler. Afere. 
Ditcourfing of the lungs, I thew that they are the 
grand emunétory of the body ; that the main end of 
tefpiration is continually to difcharge and expel an 
excrementitions fluid out of the mafs of blood. 
Woodward's Natural Hiffory. 
The regimen in quinfies, which proceed from an 
obftruction of the glands, muft be to ufe fuch warm 
liquors as relax thofe glands, fuch as, by ftimulating, 
open the emunéfories to fecern the humour. Arbuth. 

En. An infeparable particle borrowed by us 
from the French, and by the French form- 
ed from the Latin w. Many words are 
uncertainly written with ew or iz. In many 
words ex is changed into em for more 
eafy pronunciation. 

To Ena'see. v. a. [from able.] To make 
able; to empower; to fupply with ftrength 
or ability. 

If thou would'ft vonchfafe to overfpread 
Me with the thadow of thy gentle wing, 
1 fhould enabled be thy atts to ting. Spenfer. 
Ilis great friendfhip with God might enale him, 
and his compaffion might incline him. Atterbury. 
He points out to him the way of life, ftrengthens 
his weakne(s, reftores his lapfes, and enables him to 
walk and perfevere in it.” Rogers, 
To ENACT. v. a. [from af.] 


ENF 


Good actions fill mut be maintain’d with good, 
As bodies nourith’d with refembling food. Dryden, 

2. Envy; defire of depreffing another ; 
conteft; contention; difcord. > 

What madnefs rules in brainfick men, 
When for fo flight and frivolous a caufe, 

, Such factions emulations thall arife!  Shakefpeare. 

E'MULATIVE. adj. [from emulate.) Inclined 

- to emulation; rivalling; difpofed to 
competition. 

Emuta'tor. 2. f. [from emulate] A rival; 
a competitor. à 

In fuperiours it quencheth jealoufy,, and layeth 
their competitors and emulators afleep. Bacon. 

To Emu'ne. v.a. [emulor, Latin.] To 
emulate. Not in ufe. 

He fitting me befide, in that fame fhade, 
Provok’d me to play fome pleafant fit ; 
Yet emuling my pipe, he took in hand 
My pipe, before that emuled of many, 
And plaid thereon 5 for well that {kill he cauld. 
A -s enfer. 

To EMU'LGE, v. a. [enwigeo, Latin.} To 
milk out. 

EMU'LGENT. adj. [emnlgens, Latin.] 

3. Milking or draining out. 

2. Emulgent veffels*{in anatomy] are the 
two large arteries and veins which arife, 
the former from the defcending trunk of 
the,aorta, or great artery; the latter from 
the vena cava. ‘Fhey are both inferted 

- Into the kidneys; the emulgent arteries 
carrying blood with the ferum to them. 
and the emulgent veins bringing it back 
again, after the ferum has been feparated 
therefrom by the kidneys. Harris. 

Ic doth furnith the left emlgent with one vico. 
Brown. 
Through the emulgentbranchesthe blood is brought 
to the kidneys, and is therefreed of its ferum. Cheyne, 
E'MULGUS. adj. [emulgus, Latin. 
3. Rivalling ; engaged in competition. 
What the Gaul or Moor could not effet, 
Nor emulous Carthage, with their length of ioe 
Shall be the work of one. Ben Jonfon's Catiline. 
She is in perpetual diffidence, or actual enmity 
with her, but always emulous and fufpedctful of her. 
_ Howells Voeal Foreft. 

2. Defirous of fuperiority; defirous to rife 
above another; defirous of any excel- 
lence ee by another; with of before 
the object of emulation, 

By ftrength 
They meafare all, of other excellence 
Not emulous, nor care who them excells. 
By fair rewards our noble youth we raife 
To emulous merit, and to thirft of praife. Prior. 
Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian art,” Prior. 
. Fa&ious; contentious. ` 
Whofe glorious deeds, butin the fields of late, 
Made emulous miflions "mongtt the gods themfelves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. Shakefpeare. 
E’/mucousty. adv. [from enulous.] With 
defire of excelling or outgoing another. 
So tempt they him, and emulonfly vie 
"To bribe a voice, that empires would not buy. Granv. 
Emu'tston. 2. fe [emulfo, Latin.] A form 
of medicine, by bruifing oily feeds and 
kernels, and drawing out their fubftances 


now in ufe. 

In true balancing of juftice, it is flat wrong to 
“punith the thought or purpofe of ghy before it be 
enadied, Spenfer. 

Valiant Talbot, above humao thought, 

Enafled wonders with his fword and lance. Shake/p. 
2. To eftablith by law; to decree. 
It is ealed in the laws of Venice, 
If it be proved againtt an alien, 
He feeks the life of any citizen, 
The party, *gainft which he doth contrive, 
Shall feize on half his goods. Shakefpeare. 

"The fenate were authors of all counfels in the 
ftate; aad what was by them confulted and agreed, 
was propofed to the people, by whom it was enabred 
gr commanded. Temple, 

3. To reprefent by action. 
I did exa& Hettor. Shakefpeare. 
Enaler. #.f. [from the verb.] Purpofe ; 
determination. | 
Enalcror. n.f. [from exa®.] 
1, One that forms decrees, or eitablifhes 
laws. 

The great author of our nature, and evaéfor of 
this law of good and evil, is highly difhonoured. 

Atterbury. 
2. One who piattifes or performs any thing. 
Not ufed. 
The violence of either grief or joy, 
Their own enaéfors with themfelves deftroy. Shakefp. 
ENA'LLAGE. 2. f. [fvaaawy.| A figure in 
grammar, whereby fome change is made 
of the common modes of fpeech, as when 
one mood or tenfe of a verb is put for 


another. 
from ambuf>.| To 


Milton, 


To En'aMBUSH. V. @. 


with fome liquor, that thereby becomes} hide in ambufh ; to hide with hoftile in- 
milky. i Quincy. tention. - 

The aliment isdiffolved by an operation refem- i a within a vale, clofe to a flood, whofe 
bliog thar of making an exmufficn; in which opera-' l ot ee . 
i i $ Us’d to give all their cattle drink, they there enam- 
tion the oily parts of nut, and feeds, being gently Ebd shen. 3 pman's liad. 


ground in a marble mortar, and gradually mixed 
with fome watery liquor, or dilfolved into a fweet, 
thick, turbid, milky liquor, refembling the chyle in 
an animal body. Arbuthnot. 
Emu'nerortes. 2. fe [emundorium, Latin.] 


"Thofe parts of the body where any thing 


To Examen. v.a., [fromamel. Sce AMEL. | 
te To inlay; to variegate with colours, 


fixed by fire. 
Mut I, alas! 


To Ena'MEL. Ve Me 


1. To aĝ; .to perform; to effect. Not 


Frame and enamel plate, and drink in gla? Donne., 


ENG 


See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crowa’d F 
Here bluthing Flora paints th’ eramell’d ground, 

Pope. 

I bequeath to the Earl of Orrery the enamell'd 

filver plates, to diftinguith hottlesof wine by. Swift, 


2. To lay upon another body fo as to vary its 


Higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodlieit trees, loaden with the faireft fruit, 
Blofloms, and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear’d with gay examell'd colours mix'd. Milton. 
To prattife the ufe of 


enamel. _ 

Though it were foolifh to colour or enamel upon 
the glaffes of teiefcopes, yet to gild the tubea of 
them may render them mote acceptable to the ufers, 
without leffening the clearnefé of the objet. Bayle, 


Enalmev. m.f. [from the verb.] 


t. Any thing enamelled, or variegated with 
colours fixed by fire. 
Down from her eyes welled the peatles round, | 
Upon the bright examel of her face; 
Such honey drops on {pringing flowers are found, 
When Phebus holds the crimfon mom in chace. 
Fairfax. 
There are various forts of coloured glaffes, paftess. 
enamels, and fatitions gems. Woodward on Foffils. 
2. The fubftance inlaid in other things. 
ENA'MELLER. r. f. [from eramel.] Ons 
that practifes the art of enamelling. 
To ENA'MOUR. Vra. [amonr, French.] To 
inflame with love; to make fond: with 


of before the the thing or perfon loved. 
Afilition is exameur'd ot thy parts, 

And thou art wedded to calamity. Shakefpeare, 
My Oberon ! what vifions have I feen! 

1 thought I was examour'd of an afse Sbakefpeare. 
You are very near my brother in his love, he is 

enamtoured on Hero. Shakfepeare, 

Or fhould fhe, confident, 

As fitting queen ador’d on beauty's throne, 

Defcend with all her winning charms begirt, 

T’ examour, as the zone of Venus once 

Brought that effect gore, fo fables tell. Milton, 

He, on his fide, - 
with looks of cordial love 


Leaning half-rais’d, 
Milton's Par. Left, 


Hung over her examour'd. 
Your uncle cardinal 
Is not fo far enamour’d of a cloyfter, 
But he will thank you for the crown, Dryden. 
Tis hard to difcern whether is in the greateft 
errour, he who is emameur'd of all he docs, or he 
whom nothing of his own can pleafe. = Dryden. 
Enarra'tion. #.f. [exarre, Latin.] Ex- 
planation; expofition. Did. 
Ewartsro'sts. x. f. [i and agSgor.] The 
infertion of one bone into another to. 
form a joint. 
Enarthrofis is where a good round head enters into 
a cavity, whether it be a cotyla, or profonnd cavitys- 
as that of os coxz, receiving the head of the os 
femoris; or glene, which is more thallow, asin the 
feapula, where it receives the humerus. Wifemax. 
Enata’tion. x. f. (exato, Latin.) The act 
of fwimming out; efcape by fwimming. 
j > SWA. 
ENA'UNTER, adu, An obfolete word ex- 
plained by Spen/er himfelf to mean WA that. 
Anger would not let him fpeak to the trec, 
Enaunter his rage might cooled be, 
Bur to the root bent his sturdy ftroke. Spenfer. 
To Enca'ce. v. a. [from cage.] To fhut 
up ina E to coop up; to confine, 
He fuffer’d his kinfman March, 
Who is, if every owner were right plac’d, 
Indeed, his king, to be excag'd in Wales, 
There without ranfom to lie torfeited. Shake/p. 
Like Bajazet encag'd, the thepherd’s fcoff, 
Or like flack-finew'd Sampfon, his hair off. Dorne. 
To Exca'me. v. n. [from camp.} To pitch 
tents; to fit down for a time in a march; 
to fettle a temporary habitation. 
He encamp'd atthe mauntof God, Exod. xiii. 5. 
The French knew how to make war with the 
Erglifb, 


ELE 


ELE 


Englith, by not putting things to the hazard of a ENCHA'NTEMENT. 2. fe [exchantement, 


battle, but wearing them by long fieges of towns, 
and {trong fortified encampings. Bacon. 
Yo Enca'mep. v.a To.form an army into 
a regular camp; to order to encamp- 
The people were encamped againft Gibbethon. 
Kings. 
ENCAMPMENT. nf. [from excamp.] 
1, The act of encamping, or pitching tents. 
z. A camp; tents pitched in order. — 
Their enemies ferved to improve them in their 
encampments, weapons, or fomething elfe. Grew, 
When a gen’ral bids the martial train 
Spread the excampment o'er the fpacious plain. - 
Thick rifiog tents acanvascity baild. Gay's Trivia, 
Vo Enca've. v,a. [from cave.] To hide 
as in a cave. 
Do but excave ee 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, aad notable feorns, 
“That dwell in every region of his face; 
For I will make him tell the tale anew, Sbake/p. 
ENCEINTE. n.f. [French.] _Inclofure ; 
ground inclofed with a fortification, A 
military term not yet naturalifed. 
To Excua'rar. v, a. [efthauffer, French. ] 
To enrage; to irritate; to provoke. 
The wind-thak'd furge, with high and monftrous 
main 
Seems to cait water on the burning bear, 


I never did like moleftation view 
On the enchafed flood. Shakefpeare’s Orbello, 


Ye Excaa’in, v.a, [enchainer, French. | 
1. To faften with a chain; to hold in 
chains; to bind;‘to hold in bondage. 

What fhould Edo? while here I was exchain'd, 
No glimpfe of godlike libertyremain'd. Dryden. 
2. To link together; to concatenate. 
The one contracts and enchairs his words, fpeak- 
Sng preflingly and fhort; the other delights in long- 
breached accents, 7 Howel. 
To ENCHANT. v. a. (enchanter, French. ] 
1. To give cflicacy to any thing by fongs 
of forcery. 
-And now about the cauldron fing, 
‘Like efves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you pat in. Shakefpeare. 
Thefe powerful drops thrice on the threfhold pour, 
And bathe with this exchanted juice her door; 
That door where no admittance now is found, 
But where my foul isever hovering round, Granville. 


z. To fubdue iy charms or fpel's. 
Arcadia was the charm'd circle, where all his 
fpirits for ever fhould be enchanted. Sidney, 
alin thinks them all eachaated: he enquires if 
Nick had not given them fome intoxicating potion, 
fick * Arbuthnot, 
. To delight in a high degree. ° 
4 One EEN the pb aa Ia vain tongue 
Doth ravith likeenchanting harmony. Shake/peare. 
Too dear I priz'd a fair enchanting face ; 
Beauty unchafte is beauty in difgrace. Pepe. 
Escua'nter. #. f. (enchanteur, French.] 
A magician; a forcerer; one who has 
fpirits or demons at his command ; one 
who has the power of charms and fpells. 
Such phafms, fuch apparitions, are excellencies 
which men applaud in themfelves, conjured up by 
the magick of a ftrong imagination, and only feen 
within that circle in which the exchanter ftands. 
Decay of Piety, 
Gladio, by valour and ftratagem, put to death 
‘tyrants, exchanters, moniters, and knights. Spf. 
Ardan, that black enchanter, whofe-dire arts , 
Enflav’d our knights, and broke our virgin hearts. 
4 Gryae, 
ENCHA'NTINGLY.-adv. [from enchant.] 
With the force of enchantment. It is 


‘improperly ufed in a paffive fenfe in the 
following paffage. 
He's gentle; never fchool’d, and yetleamed ; full 
rf noble devices of all forts exobantingly belov'd, 
° dhakefpeare, 


French. ] : 
1. Magical charms; fpells ; incdntation ; 
forcery. amet, 

`The Turks thought that tempeft waa brought 
upon them by the charms and exchamiments of the 
Perfian magicians. Knelles, 
2. Irrefiftible influence; overpowering de- 
light. 

Warmth of fancy will carry the loudeft and moft 
univerfal apolaufe, which holds the heart of a reader 
under the ttrongett exchantatent. : Pope. 

Encua'nrress. v,f. [enckantereft, French. | 
1. A forcerefs; a woman verfed in magical 
arts. - - 
, Fell barning hag! enchantrefs, hold thy tongue. 
* . Shakefpeare. 
-È have it by certain tradition, that it was given to 
the firft who wore it by an exchantreft. Tatler, 
z. A woman whofe beauty or excellencies 
give irrefiftible influence. 

From this enchaztrefs all thefe ills are come; 
You are not fate ‘till you pronounce her doom. Dryd. 

Ofc with th’ exchantrefs of his foul ho talks, 
Sometimes in crowds diftrefs'd. « Thomfon. 

To Encna'se. v.a. [enchaffer, French. ] 
t. To infix; to inclofe in any other body 
fo as to be held falt, but not concealed. 

Like polifh'd iv'ry, beauteous to behold; 

Os Parian marble, when exchas'd in gold. Dryden. 

Words, which, in their natural fituation, thine 
like jewels enchafed in gold, look, when tranfpofed 
into notes, asif ietin lead, Felton. 

2. To adom by being fixed uA it. ) 

What fee’ft thou there ? King Henry’s diadem, 
Enchas'd with all the honours of the world! Shbakef. 

‘They houles burn, and houfehold gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glite’ring gems excha/e. 

A Dryden, 
3. To adorn by raifed or emboffed work. 
When wes old Sherewood’s head more quaintly 
curl'd, 
Or look'd the earth more green upon the world, 
Or nature’s cradle more eae d ats purl’d? 
Ben A ai 
Encitea'son. n. f. [excheafox, old law 
French.} Caufe; occafion. ` 
Skinner. Cowel. Bailey. 
Certes, faid he, well mote F fhould to tell ? 
The fond encheafon that me hither led. Fairy Queen. 
To ENCI'RCLE. v.a. [from circle.] Vo 
furround; to environ; to enclofe in a 
ring or circle; to enring. 

That ftranger gueft the Paphian realms obeys, 
A realm defended with encircling feas. Pope. 

Beneath a (culptur’d arch he fits enthron'd ; 

The peers encircling, form an awful round. Pope. 
ENCI'RCLET, z. f} [from circle] A circle; 
a ring. á 
lo whofe encirclets if ye gaze, 
Your eyes may tread a lover's maze. Sidney, 
Enciavicns. mf. [tyxaitixa.] Particles 
which throw back the accent upon the 
foregoing fyllable. 
To ENCLO'SE, v. ge [enclhs, French.] 
1. ‘To part from things or grounds common 
pt fence, 
he protector caufed a proclamation to be fet 
forth againft enclofures, commanding that they who 
had cxclofed lands, accuftomed to lie open, fhould 
lay them open agains i Hayward. 

As'much land as a man tills, and can ule the 
product of, fo much he by his labour exc/ofes from 
the common, ocke, 

For enclofing of land, the ufual way is with a bank 
fet with quick. Mortimer's Uxfhandry, 

2. To environ; toencircle; to furround; 
to encompafs; to fhut in between other 
things; to include. 

The fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, and a 
jafpers they thall be fet in gold in their enclofings. 

Ex, xxviii, 20, 


ELE "e 
s 
The peer now fpreads the glitt’ring forfex wide. 

T" enclofe the lock; now joins it, to divide, Pope, 
3+ To hold by an exclufive claim. 
Ewncro’ser. 2. fe [ftom enclae.]+ 
t. One that enclofes or feparates common 

fields in feveral diftin&t preperties. 

If God had laid all commton, certainly 

Man would have been th’ enc/ofer; but fince now 

God hath impal’d us, on the contrary, 

Man breaks the fence. _ Herbert. 
2. Any thing in which another js enclofed. 
Encto'sure. x. f- [from enclofe.] 

1. The att of encloiing or environing any 

thing. l 

The membranes are for the comprchenfion or 
eee of all thefe Se Wilkins. 
2. The feparation of common grounds into 
difting poffeffions. 
-  Enclofures began to be frequent, whereby arable 
land was turned into pafture. © Badton's Henry Vile 
Touching exclofuresy a company of lands inclofed 
are thereby improved in werth twe or three parts at 
the leaft. , Hayward. 
3- The appropriation of things common. 
Let no matt appropriate what God hath made 
common; that is againi! juftice and charity, and 
by miraculous accidents God hath declared his dif- 
pleafure againft fuch exclofure. | Taylor. 
4. State of being hur up in any place; en- 
compaifed or environed. - as 
This expreffes particularly the ene/ofure of the 
waters within the earth. Burnet’s Theory. 
For the young, during its exe/ofure in the womb, 
these are formed membranes inveloping it, called 
fecundines. s Ray. 
5- The {pace enclofed ; the fpace compre- 
hended within certain limits. = > 
And afl, that elfe this world’s enclofure bafe 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 5 
Adorns the perlon of her Majety. ~ Fairy Qgeen. 
They are to live all in a body, and generally 
within the fame exclofure; to marry among them- 
felves, and to eat no meats that are nnt prepared 
their own way. r Addi fon's Speflator. 
6. Several; ground enclofed; ground fc- 
parated from the-common. ' , 
“Tis not the common, but tie enclofure muft rake 
him rich. G . 4 South, 
ENCOMIAST, 2. f. [tyxapseens.) A pane- 
gyrift.; a proclaimer of praife ; a praifer. 
The Jefuits are the great exomiaffs of the Chinefe. 
‘ Locke. 
ENCOMIA'STICAL. | adj. [tyxopisigix®.] 
Encomia’sticx. f Panegyrical; laudato-~ 
ry, containing praife ; ge ei 
ENCO!MIUM. x.y. - [iyxdssor.] anegy= 
rick; praife; elogy. 
How eagerly do fome men propagate every little 
encomium their parafites make of them! Gov. Ton, 
A vile encomium doubly ridicules ; 

There’s nothing blackeas like the ink of fools. Popes 
To Enco'mpass. v. a. [from compafs] - 
1. To enclofe; to encircle. 

a Look how my ring encompaffeth thy finger ; 
Ev'n 1o thy breatt enclofeth my. poor heart. Shake/p. 
Two ftrong ligaments compafs the whole head of 
the femur. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Poetick fields excompa/s me around, 

And fill 1 feem to treul on claffic ground, Addifone 

2.-To fhut in; to furround; to environ. 
He, having farce fix thoufand in lis troop, 

By three and twenty thoufand of the French 

Was round excompaffed, and fet upon. Shakefp. 
3. To go round any place; as, Drake èn- 

compaffed the world. 
ENCO'MPASSMENT. 2. f. [from encompafs.] 

Circumlocution; obligue tendency of 

talk, i 

Finding 
By this peg ent and drift of queftion, 
That they do know my fan, come you more nesr, 


A Shakefpcare, 
pa oe ENCO'RE, 


i ENC 


ENCORE. adv. [French.} Again; once 
more. A word nfed at publick fhows 
when @ finger, ór fidler, or buffoon, is 
defired_by the audience to do ,the fame 
‘thing ‘again. 

‘To the fame notes thy fons fhall hum or fnore, 
‘And all thy yawning daughtersery encore, Dunciad, 
ENCOUNTER. n. f- [encentre, French. ] 
‘1. Duel; fingle fight; conflict. 
Thou haft beat me ont _ s 
Twelve feveral times, and | have nightly fince 
Dreame of encounters 'twixt thyfelf and me. Shakef. 
Let's leave this keen excounter of our wits; ., 
And fall fomething into a flower method. Shale/p. 
, Pallas th’ encounter feeks; but ere he throws, 

« fo Tufcan Tiber thus addrefs’d his vows: 7 

~ "O facred ftream, direct my flying dart, 

Dryd. 


$ 


,. And give to pafs the proud Halefius” heart. 
“2. Battle; fight in which enemies rufh‘agatnit 
each other. 2 ‘ 
a , , Two black clouds 
Mith hesv’ns artillery fraught, come ratting on 
Over the Cafpian ; then ftand front to front, 
> Hov’ring a fpace, ‘till winds the fignal blow. 
"Fo join their dark execuaterin mid aire _— ATilton, 
3» Eagerand warm converfation, either of 
Jove or anger. ! s 
The peaking cornuto comes to me in the inftant 
ef our execunter, aftes we had fpoke the prologue of 
our comedy. 4 n Shakefpeare. 
4. Accidental congrefs; fudden meeting. 
Propitious Pallas, to fecure her care, 
Around him fpread a veil of thicken’d air, 
To fun th’ encounter of the vulgar crowd. Pope, 
5. Accofting; tranfient or uncxpeted ad- 
dicis, i 
:But in what habit will you go along? 
==Nor like a woman; for I would prevent the loofe 
encounters of Safcivious men. Shakefpeare, 
_. ‘Three parts of Brutus 
Js our’s already; and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ourse Shake. 
6. Cafual incident; occafion, This fenfe 
is fearcely Englifh. ' 
An equality it not fufficient for the utility of cha 
racter: "tis further neceifary, that the fame fpirit 
appear in all fort of encounters. Pope. 


Jo ENCOUNTER., w. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To meet face to face; to front. 
if I muft die, s 
I will excaunter darknefs a3 a bride, l 
And hug it in mine arms. Shakefpeare. 

‘The faflion of the world is toavaid cot, and you 
encounter it. _ Sbakefpeare. 

Thou ftronger mayft endure the fload of light; 
And while in hades i chear my fainting fight, 
Encounter the defcending excellence. , Dryden, 

2. ‘Yo meetin a hoftile manner; to rufh 
again in conflia. i 

Putting themfelves in arder of battle, they er- 

ocuntered their encmies, Anolles's Hif. of the Turks. 
3. To meet with reciprocal kindnefs. ` 

See they encounter thee with their hearts thanks; 

Both fides are even. Shakefp. Machete. 
4. To attack; to meet in the front. 

Which way foever we turn, we are encountered 
with clear evidences and fenfible demnonftrations of a, 
Deity. Tilloifon, 

g. To oppofe; to oppugn. 

Jurors are not bound ro believe two witneffes, if 

the probability of the fact does rcafonably excouater 
__ them, ; Fale. 
6, To meet by accident. i 

1 am moft fortunate thus to excewmter you: 
You have ended my bufinefs, and 1 will merrily 
Accompaay you home,  Sbake/peare's Coriolanus. 

Jo ENCO'UNTER, V. 7. 

1. To rufh together in a hoftile manner; to 
confi. i j 
X Excourter fo, 

. As doth she tury of two defperate men, 
Which, in the very meeting, fall and die. Sbake/. 


ENC 


Five times, Marcius, 
Have l fought with thee; fo often hak thou beat me: 
And wouldft de fo, 1 think, fhould we encounter. 
As often as we eat, ee Coriolanus, 
2, To engage; to fight: it hath «7d before 
the thing. 
Our wars 
Will turn into a peaceful comick port, 
When ladies crave to be excounter'd with. Shakey. 
Both the wings of his fcet had begun to cacounter 
with the Chriftians.  Anolles's Hifi, of the Turkr, 
* Thofe who have the -mott dread of death, muft be 
content to encounter with it, whether they will 
OF no, | Wake, 
3. To meet face to face. 
. To come together by chance. 
INCO'UNTERER. z4 f. [from encounter] 
te Opponent; antagonift; enemy. 
the Aion will not ois with his feet, but he will 
ftrike fucha roke with his tail, that he will break 
the back of his excounterer with it. 
The doétrines of the reformation have kept the 
field againtt all excosnterers. Atterbury, 
2. One that loves to accoft others, An old 


term. | , 
_ Oh, thefe excounterers t fo gilt of tongue, 
They give a coathing welcome ere itcomes; 
And wide unclafp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklith leader. Shukef. Troilus and Crefida. 
To ENCO'URAGE. Ve A. [encourager, French. J 
t ‘To animate; to incite to any thing. 
They excourage themfelves in an evil matter. 
a e Ef. lxiv. 5. 
2. To.give courage to; to fupport the fpi- 
rits; to infpirit; to embolden, 
‘Kinds of mufick ezconrage men, and make them 
warlike, or make them foft and ¢feminate, 'Bacen, 
I woufd neither execwrage the rebels, nor difcou- 
rage the proteftants loyalty. King Charles, 
3. ‘To raife confidence ; to make confident. 
I doubt not but there are ways to be found, to 
afit our reafon in this moft ufeful part; and this the 
Judicious Hooker enesurages me to fay. Lecke. 


ENCO'URAGEMENT, ». f. [from exceurage.] 


t Incitement to any action or practice ; in-'! 2, 


centive. - a F 
2v Encreafe of confidence. 
í Such ftrength of heart i) 
Thy conduct and examples gives; nor fmall —- 
, Encouragement, Godolphin, wife and jut, Philipse 
3.. Favour; countenance; fupport. 
For when he dies, fatewel all honour, bounty, 
All generous encéuragement of arts, Ofway’s Orphan, 
The reproach of Immortality will lie heavieft 
-againft an eftablithed religion, becaufe thofe who 
have no religion will profefs themfelves of that which 
has the encouragement of the law. Rogers, 
Enco’uracer. z. f. [from excourage.] One 
that fupplics incitements to any thing; a 
favourer. i 
„Live then, thou great encourager of atts, 
Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 
As the pape is a maitér of polite learning, and a 
„great encourager of arts;*fo at Rome thefe arts im- 
mediately thrive, under the encouragement of the 
qe È Addifon 
o ENCRO'ACH. ~v. a, [acerecher, from 
croc, a hook, French.) 
1. To make invafions upon the right of 
another; to put a hook into another man’s 
ffcfions to draw, them away. 
Thofe brih captains of counties haye excreached 
upon the queen’s freeholders and tenants. Spenfer. 
2. To advance gradually and by ftealth upon 
that to which one has nv right: with on 
before the fubje&. = : 
This hour is mine; if for the next] care, | grow 
too wide, ~- 
And do encroach upon death's fide. 
Tifiphone, let loofe from under ground, 
Before her drives difcafes and atfright 5 


Terbert. 


More. | 


ENC 


And every moment rifes to the fight, ` 
Afpiring to the tkies, encroaching on the light. Dry, 
To ENCRO'ACH, Ue fte 
t. To creep on gradually without right. 
The fuperftition that rifeth voluntarily, and by 
degrees mingleth itfelf with the rites, even of every 
divine fervicc, done to the only true God, muft be 
conidered of as a creeping and cxcrouching evil. 
A peter. 
Th’ encroaching ill you early fhould oppole ; 
Flatter'd, ‘tis m4 and by indulgence grows. Deyk 
2. To pafs bounds, 
They fabled how the ferpent, whom they call'd 
Ophion, with Eurynome, the wide 
Encreaching Eve perhaps, had fint the rule 
Of high Olympus. „Milton's Paradife Loft, 
Next fenic’d with hedges and deep ditches round, 
Esclude th’ excroacbing cattle from thy ground. Dryd, 
Encro/acuer. xf. [from excroach.] 
1. One who feizes the poffeffion of another 
by gradual and filent means. ‘ 
The bold enxcroachers on the deep, 
Gain by degrees huge tracts of land, 
> Till Neptune, with one general fweep, 
Turns all again to barren strand. Swift, 
2. One who makes flow and gradual ad- 
vances beyond his rights. 
Full drefs creates dignity, augments confcioufnefs,~ 
and keeps at diftance an excroacher, Clariffa, 
ENCRO'ACHMENT. #./. [from excroach. 
1, An onlawful gathering in upon another 
man. For example: if two men’s grounds 
_ lie together, the one preffes too far upon 
„the other; or if a tenant owe two fhil- 
lings rent-fervice to the lord, and the lord 
takes three: fo the Spencers encroached 
to themfelves royal power and authority. 


Cowel. 

But this ufurper his encroachment proud. 

Stays not on man: to God his tow’r intends 
Siege, and defiance. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

If it be a man's known principle to depart from 
his right, ill men will make unjuft cacroachments 
upon him. P o, Alterburya 

To advance into the territories or rights 
of another. 

Asa man had a right to all he could employ his 
Jabour upon, fo he had no temptation to labour for 
more than he could make ufe of: this left no room 
for controverfy about the title, nor for excreachment 
on the right of others, Locke. 

The ancient Romans mzde many encroachmenta 
on the fea, and laid the foundations of their palaces 
within the very borders of it. Addifon on Italy. 

The people, fince the death of Solon, had already 
made great encroaehmentr, Swift, 
To Excu’mBer. v. a. [excombrer, French. } 
1.: To clog; to load; to impede. 

We have, by this many years experience, found 
that exceeding great good, not encumbered with any 
notable inconvenience. Hooker. 

cumber'd with his veft, without defence. Dryd. 


2. To entangle; to embarrafs ; to obftraét. 
The verbal copier is incumberad with fo many 
difficulties at once, that he can never difentangle 


himfelf. Dryden. 
The god awak’d, 
And thrice in vain he fhook his wing, 
- Excumber'd in the filken firing. Prior. 


3. To load with debts; as, Ait cffaie is cn- 
cumbered with mortgages. 
ENCU'MBRANCE. x.f. [from excumber.] 
1. Clog; load; impediment. 
Philofophers agreed in defpifing riches, at beft, 
confidering them as unneceffary encumbrances of life. 
4 . f ' Temple, 
Dead limbs arean exeumbrance to the body, in- 
ftead of being of ufc to it. hd difin’s Iyeebolder. 
2. Excrefcence ; ufelefs addition. 
Strip from the branching Alps tbeir piny load, 
The huge ezermbrance of horrifick woods, Thanfone 


3+ Burthen upon an eftate, 


Is 


ə 


Om 


- 


k 


END 


In refpect ofthe encumbrances ofa living, eonfider 
whether it be fufficient for his family, and to main- 
tain hofpitality. n wee 

Ency'cuicat. adj. [tyxunasnes.] Circular; 
fent round through a large region. 

This couaci! was not received in patriarchal fees, 
which is evident from Photius's excyclical epiftle to 
the patriarch of Alexandria. ee! Saag 

Encycrope'p1A, | re f. [Syxvnromadia.} 
Encyctope'py. The circle of fei- 
ences; the round of learning. 

In this ezcyclopædia and round of knowledge, 
Tike the great whecls of heaven, we muft obferve 
two circles, that while we are daily carried about, 
and whirled on by the fwing and rapt of the one, 
we may maintain a natural and proper courfe in 


Every fcience borrows from all the rè, and we 
Cannot attain any fiogle one without the eacyclopady. 
Glanville, 
This arto mayjugly claim a place in the ezeyelo- 
pedia, efpecially fuch as ferves lor a model of educa- 
tion for an able politician. Arbuthnot. 
Ency'srep. adj, [xisis.]- Enclofed in a 
veficle or bag. oe 
Encyfted tumours borrow their names from a cyit 
or bag in which they are contained, Sharp's Surgery, 
END. x. J. [env, ee 4 ‘ 
1. The extiemity of the length of any thing 
materially extended. Of bodies that have 
equal dimenfions we do not ufe end: the 


extremity of breadth is fide. 

Jonathan put forth the end of the rod that was in 

his hand, and dipt it in a honeycomb. 1 Sam, 
2. Extremity or laft part in general. 

The extremity and bounds of all bodies we have 
no difficulty to arrive at; but, when the mind is 
there, it finds nothing to hinder its progrefs into this 
endlefs espanfion: of thatit can neither find, nor 
conceive any end. Locker. 

3. The laft particle of any affignable dura- 
tion. 

Behold the day groweth to an end, Judges, 

At the end of two months he returned. “Fudges, 

If the world's age and death be argu’d well 
By the fun’s fall, which now tow’rds earth doth bend, 

‘Then we might fear, chat virtue, fince the fell 
So low as woman, fhould be near her end, Denne, 

4- The conclufion or ceffation of any action. 

Jacob had made an end of commanding his fons. 


Gen, 
Yet vainly molt their age in Rudy fpend ; 
No end of writing books, and tonoend. Denham. 
The caules and defigns of an a€tion are the begin- 
ning: the effects of thefe caules, and che difficulties 
met with in the execution of thefe defigns, are the 
middle; and the unravelling and refolution of thefe 
@ifculties, are the end, Broome of pe Poetry, 
5. When eud is not ufed materia ly, it is 
peed to beginning. 
etter is the end than the beginning thereof. Eccle/, 
6. The cenclufion or Jaft part of any thing: 
as, the end of a chapter; the exd of a 
difcourfe. 
g- Ultimate ftate ; final doom. 
Mark the perfeét man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man ia peace. Fi Pfalms, 
t. The point beyond which no profeffion 
can be made. 7 
‘They reel toand fro, and "tagger like a drunken 
man, und are at their wits end. Pf. cvii. 27. 
9. Final determination; conclufion of de- 
bate or deliberation. 
My guilt be on my head, and there’s an en?! 
e Shakepeare, 
to. Death; fate; deceafe. 
ldetermioe to write the life and end, the na- 
ture andthe fortunerot George Villiers. Wettsn, 
The foul reccives intelligence, 
By her near genius, of the body's end, 
Aad fo imparts a fadnels to the fenice, Daniels Cit, 
"Yin the gitat bubinafsot lew he ourtelye. tor 


. 


the fober wheel of the other. Brown’s Vulgar Err, 


- To what end I have brought thee hither. 


END 
our end, and no man can live well thit hath not 
death jn his eye. 1 L'Efrange. 

Remember Milo’s end, © 


` Wedg'd in that timber which he ftrove to rend, 


Rofcomman, 
My God, my father, and my friend, 
Do not forfake me in my erd. ~ Rofcommon, 
Unblam’d through ae lamented in thy end. Pope. 
11. Ceflation; period. 
Whatis the fign of the ed of the world? Matth. 
Great houfes fhall have an exd, Amos, 
12. Limit; termination. 
There is no eud of the ftore. 
13. Abolition: total Jofs. 


There would be an end of all civil government, if 


the affignment of civil power were by fuch inftitu- 

tion, Locke, 
14. Caufe of death ; deftroyer. 

Take heed you dally not before your king, 

Lefthe that is the fupreme King of kings, 

Confound your hidden falfehood, and award 

Either of you to the other’s erd, Shak, Rich. 11. 
15. Confequence; conclufive event; con- 


clufion, > 
O, that a man might know s 
The end of this day's bufinefs ere it come! 
But it fufficeth that the day will end. 
The ewd of thefe things is death. 
16, Fragment; broken piece. 

Thus 1 clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, ftol'n forth of Holy Writ, 

And feema faint. Shake/p. Rich, 111. 
17. Purpofe ; intention. 

There was a purpole to reduce the monarchy to a 
republick, which was far from the end and purpole 
of thatnation. Clarendon, 

1 have lov'd! ‘ 
What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be’? 
Can he who kill’d thy brother, live tor thee? Dryd. 

Heav'n, as its inftrument, my courage fends; 
Heav'n ne'er fent thofe who fight for private ends. 


Shakefp. 


Rom, vi. 21. 


Dryden, 


Others are apt to attribute them to fome falfe end 

or intention, Addifon's Spefator, 

t8. ‘Thing intended; final defign; the ter- 
mination of intellectual profpect. 

Wifdom may have framed one and the fame 


thing to ferve commodioufly for divers ends, and of 


thote ends any one may be fufficient caule for con- 
tinuance, though the reft have cealed. Hooker, 
All thofe things which are done by him, have 
fome end for which they are donc; aud the end for 
which they ate done, is a reafon of his will to do 
them. Hooker, 
Her only end is never-ending blifs ; 
Which is, the eternal face of God to fee, 
Who laft of ends, and firtt of caufesis ; 
- And to do this, fhe muft eternal be. 
‘The end of the commandment ischarity. 3 Tim. 
“Pwo things 1 thall propound to yon, as ends; 
fince the wile men of this world have made them 
theirs. Suckling, 
Such conditions did fully comply with all thore 
ends, for which the parliament had firk taken up 
arms. Clarendon, 


Milton, 
Dryden, 


Wear and mark 


Life, with my Indamora, I would chufe; 
But, lofing her, the ezd of living lofe. 

For when fuccefs a lover's toil attends, 3 
Few afk'd if fraud or force attain'd his ends. Pope. 

The end of our faft is to pleate God, and make 
him propitious. Smalrldge. 

19. da Exp. [Probably corrupted from 
on end.) Upright; erect: as, his hair 
flands az end. 

20. dnu Exp has a fignification in low lan- 
guage not exfily explained; as, mof an 
rnd, commonly: perhaps it is prop on 
end, at the conclifion ; or corrupted from 
foine old word not eafily recoverable, 

Siay’it thou to vex me here ? 
Slaves tinue tii az ed, turns me tu thame! Sbuakef, 


To Kx, sa, [from the noun.) 
2 


Nabum. 


Davler. 


OIN D - 


1. To terminate ; to conclude; to finith. 
They have ended all my harvett, Rath, 
_ He would in one battle end quarrel with them, 
either win or lofe the empire. Knolles, 
That expenfive war under which we have 
groaned, is not yet ended, 
2. To deftroy; to put to death. 
‘The lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 
Thy likenels; for inftead of thee, King Harry, 
This fword hath ended him. Shakef. Henry IVe 
To Env. vs n. 


1. To come to an end; to be finithetl. 
Then cafe your weary ‘Trojans will attend, 
And the long labours of your voyageend. Dryden, 
2. To die. [ranra] 
Yat happy were my death, mine ending blet, 
lf this] could obtain, that, breaft to breait, 


fo long 
Smalridge. 


Thy bofom might receive my yielded fpright. Farf, 


3. To terminate; to conclude. 

Our laughing, ifit be loud and high, 
ends in a deep figh ; and all the inftances 
have a fting in the tail, 

4. To ceafe; to fail. ' 

His fovereignty, built upon either of thefe titles, 
could not have defcended to his heir, but mut have 


commonly 
of pleafure 
Taylor, 


ended with him. ; che. 
$. To conclude action or difcourfe. 
The angel ended, and in Adam's car 
So charming left his voice. Milton, 


To Enva'mace.«. a. [from damage.| To 
mifchief ; to prejudice; to harm. 
Nor ought he car’d whom he exdamaped ” 
By tortous wrang, or whom bereav’d ofrighte Spenfer, 
lt cometh lometime to pafs, that a thing unnecef- 
fary in itfelfdoth notwithftanding appear convenient 
to be ftill held, even without ufe, leit, by reafon of 
that coherence which it hath with fomewhat moft 
neceflary, the removal of the one fhould endamage 
the other, Hooker, 
Where your good word cannot advantage him, ` 
Your fander never can endamage him: Sbakef, 
Gather our foldiers, {catter'd and difperft, 
„And lay new platforms to endumage them.’ Shakef. 
The trial hath exdamag'd thee no way 3 
Rather mare hononr left, and more efteem. Wilton, 
When an erroneous opinion is publihed, the pub- 
lick is emdamaged, and therefore it becomes pu- 
nifhable by the magiftrate. South. 
A great alteration doth feldom any wife endamage 
or diforder the globe. Wiedward's Natural Hiffory. 
ENDA'MAGEMENT. uf. [from endamage: | 
Damage; lofs. 
Thefe flags of France that are advanced here, 
Have hither march’d tothe ezdamagement. Shalef; 
To ENDANGER. wv. a. [from danger. | 
1. To put into hazard: to bring into peril. 
Every one defires his own prefervation:and happi- 
nefs, and therefore hath a natural dread of every 
thing that can deftroy his being, or endanger his 
happincis. Titlerfor. 
He rais'd the reft, 
To force the foes from, the Lavinian hore, 
And Italy's endunger'd peace reftore. Drydar's Zin, 
My kingdom claims your birth; my late defence, 
Of our endunger'd fleet, may claim your confidence. 
j Dryden, 
Volatile falts never exift in an animal body; the 
heat required to make them volatile, exdangers the 


animal. Arbuthnot. 
The interet endangered is our title to heaven. < 
Rogers 


2. To incur the danger of; to hazard. 
Ife that turneth the humours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, exdungere:b malign ulcers. 
Bacon, 


To ExDE'AR, v.a. [from dear.] To make 
dear; to make beloved. - 
All thofe inttances of charity which ufnally en- 
dear each other, fweetnefs of converlation, frequent 
admonition, all fignifications of love muft be cx- 


’ 


prefed towards children. Tayler.. 
And in the misture of all thefe appears 
Variety, which aU the teft endrars, Denbant, 


The only thing that can endrar religion TW your 
practice, 


END : END 


peadilce, will be to raife your affedtions above this | To ENDIC Te | o as [enditer, French ; dic- 
ie from endear) | To ENDETE. § tum, Latin. ] 
NDE/ARMENT, x. f. [from endear. ] 1. To charge any man by a written accu- 


1. The caufe of love; means by whieh any 
thing is exdeared. Y 
Her tirk exdearments, twining round the foul. 
: Thomfor. 
z. The ftate of being endeared ; the ftate of 
being loved. 
Is not the feparate property af a thing the great 
caufe of its endearment amongft all mankind? Sourbh. 
When a man fha!) have done all that he can to 
make one his friend, and emptied his purfe to ere- 
ate endearment between them, he may, in the end, 
be forced to write vanity and fraftration. South. 
ENDE/AVOUR, 2. f. [devoir, French; en- 
devoir.| Labour diretted to fome certain 
end; effort to obtain or avoid. 
My ftudied purpofes went 
Beyond all man's exdeavourt, Shake/. Henry VUL 
Heav'n doth divide 
The ftate of man io divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in cootinual motion. Shake. 
Here their appointment we may beft difcover, 
And look on theirendeavour, Shakef, Ant, and Cleo. 
‘ I take imitation of an author to bean endeavour 
of a later poet ta write like one who has written be- 
fore him on the fame fubject. Dryden, 
The bold and fufficient purfue their game with 
more paffion, endeavour, and application, and there- 
fore often fucceed. Temple. 
She could not make the leaft exdeavour towards 
the producing of any thing that hath vital and or- 
ganical parts. Ray. 
Such an affurance as will quicken men’s exdea- 
wours for the obtaining of a leffer good, ought to 
animate men more powerfully in the purfuit of that 
which is infinitely greater. Tillotfon. 
This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of 
{ntelleétual beings, in their conftant endeavours af- 
ter, and fteady profecution of, true felicity, Locke. 
Go ENDEAVOUR, v. x. [from the noun.] 
To labour to a certain parpofe; to work 
for acertainend. It has commonly efter 
before the thing. 
I could with that more of our country clergy would 
endeavour after ahandfomeelocution. Addifen. 
Ofold, thofe met rewards who could excel ; 
And thofe were prais’d, who but exdeavour'd well, 
á e. 
Jo ENDEAVOUR, van, To attempt; to 
effay. 
To pray’n fepentance, and obedience duc, 
Though but exdervour’d with fincereintent, 
Mine ear fhall not be flow, mine ear not hut. Ailt. 
Enpea’vouner. x. f. [fromendeavour.] . 
One who labours to a certain end. 
He appears an humble endeavourer, and fpeaks 
honeftly to no purpofe, Rymer's Tragedies, 
Enveca'con. 2. f. [rexe] A plain 
figure of eleven fides and angles. 


ENDE'MIAL. ) adj. [trdu] Peculiar to 
ENDE'MICAL. a country; ufed of any 
Expere'miek. difeafe proceeding from 


fome caufe peculiar to the country where 
it reigns: fuch as the feurvy to the north- 
ern climes. Quincy. 
We may bring a confumption under the notion of 
a pandemick, or endemick, or rather a vernacular 
diteale, to England. Harvey. 
Solenander, from the frequency of the plants 
fpringing up in any region, could parher what en- 
demial difeafe the inhabitants were fubjectto, Ray. 
An endemial difeafe is what is common to the 
roe ot the country. Arbuthnot on Air, 
hat demonftrates the plague to be exdemiul to 
Egypt, is its invafion and going off at certain fea- 
fons. Arbuthnot, 
Jo Expe'’nize. v. a. [from denizen] To 
make free; to enfranchife. 
The Englith tongue hath been beautified and en- 
riched out of other tongues by enfranchifing and 
exdenizing range words. Camden, 


To Expire. v. x 


Enpi'ctTMent. | x. f. [from exdite.] A 
ENDI'TEMENT. 


fation betore a court of juftice: as, ke 
was endited for felony, It is often writ- 
ten india. 


2. To draw up; to compofe; tó write. 


Tow fhall Filbert unto me inditey 
When neither I can read nor he can write. Gay. 
Hear how leatn'd Greece her ufeful rules éadizes, 
When to reprefs, and when indulge our flights! Pope. 
To compofe. 
Your battles they hereafter thall indire, 


And draw the image of our Mars in fight. Waller. 


bill or declaration made 
in form of law, for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth; or an accufation for fome 
offence exhibited unto jurours, and by 
their verdi found to be true, before an 
officer can have power to punifh the fame 
offence. Cetel. 
Tis neceffary that the fpecies of the crime be 
deferibed in the libel or articles, which our Englith 
lawyers call an IndiEtrnent orinformation. Aylife. 
We never draw any indictment at all againft them, 
but think commendably even of them. Hocker, 
The hand-writing againft him may be cancelled 
in the court of heaven, and yet the indifment run 
on in the court of confeience. South. 
Attend the court, and thou fhalt briefly find 
In that one place the manners of mankind; 
Hearthe ferdié?merts, then return again, i 
Call thyfelf wretch, and, if thou dar’, complain. 
’ Dryden, 
E'npive. x. f. (endive, French; intybum, 
Latin.] A plant. 
Endive, or {uccory, is of feveral forts; as the 
white, the green, and the curled. Mortimer, 
E'NDLESS. adj. [from end. ] - 


t Having no end; being without conclu- 
fion or termination. : 

Nothing was more erdéc/s than the common me- 
thod of comparing eminent writers by an oppofition 
of particular patlages in them. Pope. 

2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. 
As it is pleafant to the eye tu have an endlefs 
cofpedt, fo it is fome pleafure to a finite underftand- 
ing to view unlimited excellencies. Tilletfon, 


3» Infinite in duration ; perpetual. 

None of the heathens, how curions foever in 
fearching out all kinds of outward ceremonies, could 
ever once endeavour to refemble herein the church's 
care for the endie/s good of her children. Locker. 

But after labours long, and fad delay, ~ 
Brings them to joyous rett, and endicft blifs. Spenfer. 

All our glory extingt, and happy itate; 
Here fwallow'd up in exdlefr mifery ! 

4. Inceflant; continual. 

All the priefts and friars In my realm, 
Shall in proceffion fing her endle/s praife. Sbakefp. 

Each pleafing Blount thall ead/e/s fmiles beftow, 
And foft Belinda’s bluth forever glow, Pepe. 

E'npLrssLY. adv. [from endlefi.] ` 
1. Inceffantly ; perpetually. 

Though God's 
of grace to all thofe who humbly feek, yet it no 
where engages that it fhail importunely and. end- 
lefily renew its aflaults on thofe who have often re- 
pulled it, Decay of Piety. 

2, Without termination of length. 
E'NDLESSNESS. 2.f. [from endlefs»] 
1. Extenfion without limit. 
z. Perpetuity ; endjefs duration. 
3. The quality of being round without an 
end. 
The Tropick circles have, ‘ 
Yea, and thafe {mall ones, which the polesengrave, 
All the fame roundnefs, evennefs, and all 
The endleffnefs of the Equinogtial. 
b 3 


Milton, 


Donze. 


. 


e Where T. 


romife has made a fure entail 


END 


ay DLONG, adu, [endand long.) Ina ftraight 
ine. 
Then {parri at full fpeed, ran endleng ons 
efeus faton his imperial throne. Drydeste 

E'npMmosr. adj. [end and mof.] Remoteft 3 
fartheft ; at the farther end. Did. 

To ENDORSE. v. a. [endorfer, French; 
dorfum, Latin.} 

1. To regifter on the back of a writing; to 
fuperfcribe. 

A French gentleman fpeaking with an Englith of 
the law falique, the Englith faid that was meant of , 
the women themfelves, not of males claiming by 
women. The French gentleman faid, Where do you 
find that glofs? The Englifh anfwered, Look on 
the backfide of the record of the law falique, and 
there you will find!it exdorfed. Bacon's Apo, Pm. 

Upon credential letters was exdorfed this fupere 
{cription, To the king who hath the fun for his 
helmet. Howel 

AN the letters I can find of yours I have faftened 
in a folio cover, and the reft in bundles exdorfed. 

Swift to Pope. 

2. To cover on the back. Thisis not nfed, 

Chariots, or elephants, endors'd with tow’rs 
Of archerh Miltons Paradife Regained. 

Enpo'rsement. x fi [from endorft-] a 

1. Superfeription ; writing on the back. ` 

2, Ratification. 

Th’ endorfement of fupreme delight, 

» Writ by a friend, and with his blood. Herbert. 

To ENDO'W, w. a. [indotare, Latin ; endou- 
airer, French. | 

1. To enrich with a portion. 

He fhall furely exdotw her to be his wife. Exodur. 

2. To fupply with any external goods. 

An alms-houfe I intend to endow very handfome« 
ly for a dozen fuperanouated hufbandmen, Addifon. 

3. To enrich with any excellence. 

I at firft with two fair gifts 
Created him exdew'd; with happinefs 
And immortality; that fondly lott, 
This other ferv'd hut to eternize woe. Milton, 

Among thofe who are the moft richly endowed by 
nature, and accomplifhed by their own indullry, how 
few are there whole virtues are not obfcured ? Addif, 

God did never command us to believe, nor hia 
minilters to preach, any doctrine contrary to the teas 
fon he hath pleafed ro endow us with. Swift. 

4. To be the fortune of any one. 

Ido not think 
So fair an outward, and fuch tuf within, 
Endows a man but him, Sdate/peare's Cymbeline, 

ENDO'WMENT. n.f. [from endow.) 

1. Wealth beftowed to any perfon or ufe, 

Za The beftowing or affuring a dower ; the 
fetting forth or fevering a fufficient por- 
tion for a vicar towards his perpetual 
maintenance, when the benefice is appro- 
priated. Corel, 

3- Appropriation of revenue. 

A chapel will I build, with large Ordotoment. 

Dryden. 

4. Gifts of nature. In this fenfe it is com- 

monly plural, 
By a defire of fame, great eadotements are not 
fuffered to lie idle and ufelefs to the publick. Addifon> 
If providence fhews itfelf even in the blemithes of 
thefe creatures, how much more does it difcover 
itfelf in their feveral endowments, according to the 
condition in which they are pofted? Addifax. 
To Expu'e. v. a. [induo, Lat.] $ 


1. To fupply with mental excellencies; to 
inveft with intclle&tual powers. 
Endue them with thy holy Spirit. Common Prayer. 
Wifdom was Adam's inftruétor in Paradife: wif- 
dom endued the fathers, who lived before the Jaw, 
with the knowledge of holy things. Hooker, 
Thefe banith'd men that I have kept withal, 
Are men endx'd with worthy qualites, Shakefpeare. 
With what cafe, 
Endéd 


e 


END 
Endu’d with royal virtues as thou arty 
Might’ft thou expel this monfter from his throne ? 
° Milton, 

Whatfoever other knowledge a man may be en- 
dowed withal, he isbuta wrant perlon who doth 
not know God, the author of his being, Tid/arfow, 

Every Chriftian is endued with a power, whereby 
he is enabled to refift and conquer temptations. 

Tillotfon. 
z. In the following paflage it feems incor- 
reétly printed for endow. 

Leah faid, God hath exdued me with a good 
dowry. Gen, 

Enpvu’rance. 2. f. [from endure.) 
1. Continuance; laftingnefs. 
Some ofrhem are of very great antiquity and con- 
tinuance, others more late and of lefs endurance, 
Spenfer’s Ircland, 
2. Patience; fufferance. 
Great things of fmall 
One can create ; and in what place foe’er 
Thrive uader evil, and work cafe out of pain, 
Through labour and endurance, Milon, 

Their fortitude was moft admirable in their pre- 
fence and endurance of all evils, of pain, and of 
death, Temple. 

3. State of fuffering. 

I would fain know whether that man takes a ra- 
tional courfe to preferve himfelf, whe refufes the 
endurance of thefe higher troubles, to fecure himfelf 
from a condition infinitely more miferable? South. 

4. Delay; procraftination. Obfolete, 

1 thould have ta’en fome pains to bring together 
Yourfelf and your accufers, and have heard you, 
Without eadurance further. Sbakefp. Henry VIM. 

To ENDURE, v.a. [endurer, French; du- 
rare, Latin.] 

1. To bear; to fuftain; to fupport un- 
broken. 

The hardnefs of bodies is caufed chiefly by the 
Jejunenefs of the fpirits, and their imparity with the 
tangible parts, which make them not only hard, but 
fragile, and lefs enduring of preflure. Bacon, 

Both were of fhining iteel, and wrought fo pure, 
As might the ftrokes of two fuch arms endure, Dryd. 

2. To bear with patience. 

So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I could exdure; without him, live no life, Miton. 

The gout haunts ufually the eafy and the rich, 
the nice and the lazy, who grow to endure much, be- 
caufe they can exdure little. Temple. 

By thine owa tongue thou art condemn‘d,aod muft 
Endure our law. Sbakefpear's Cymbeline, 

‘Taking into the city all fuch things as they thought 
needful for the enduring of the fiege, they deftroyed 
all the reft. x Knolles's Hif. 

3. To undergo; to fuftain. 
1 wfhto die, yet dare not death endure, 
4. To continue in. Not ufed. 

The deerexdureth the womb but eight months, 

and iscomplcte at fix years. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
To ENDU'RE. v. n. 
1. To laft; to remain; to continue. 

Labour not for the meat which peritheth, but for 
that meat which endureth unto everlafting life. Fobr. 

Doth the crown endure to every generation È 

Proverbs. 

By being able to repeat meafures of time, or ideas 
of fated length of duration in our minds, we can 
imagine duration, where nothing does teally endure 
or exift. : Locke. 

A charm that thall to age endure 
‘The mind bengvolent and pure. Anon. 

2. To brook; to bear; to admit. 

For how can I endure to fee the evil that thall 
come unto my people ? Or how can I endure to ‘fee 
the deftruétioa of my kindred 3 Eff. viii. 6. 

Our great Englifh lords could not endure that any 
kings fhould reign in Ireland but themfelves ; nay, 
they could hardly endure thar the crown of England 
fhould have any power over them. Davies, 

Envu'rer. z. f. [from endure] 
1. One that can bear or endure; fußainer; 
fufferer, 


Dryd. 


To E'NECATE. v. a. [eneco, Lat. 


E'nemy. af. [ennemi 


HNE 


They are very valiant and hardy; for the moft 

art great endurer: of cold, labour, hunger, and all 

Rardinefs. Spenfer. 
2. Continuer; lafter. 


E’'npwise. adv. [end and wife.] Eredtly; 


uprightly ; on end. 

A rude and unpolifhed America, peopled with 
flothful and naked Indiaas, living ia pitiful huts and 
cabbins, made of poles fet endwife. Rayon the Creat, 
To kill; 
to deftroy, 

Some plagues partake of fuch a pernicious degree 
of malignity, that, in the manner of a moft prefen- 
tancous pollon, they execate in two or three hours, 
fuddenly corrupting or extinguifhing the vital fpirits, 
Harvey on the Plagne, 
French; inimicus, 

Latin. ] 

1, A publick foe. - 

All thefe flatutes fpeak of Englith rebels and Irith 
enemies, as if the Iri had never been in condition 
of fubjects, but always out of the protection of the 
law. i ~ Davin on Ireland, 

The enemy thinks of raifing threefcore thoufand 
men for the next fummer, Addifon on the War, 

2o ne opponent; an antagonift. 
l fay unto you, love your enemies, „ Matt. 
3+ Any one who regards another with ma- 
levolence ; not a friend. 
Kent in difguife, 
Follow’d his enemy king, and did him fervice 
Improper for a flave. Shakefpeare's King Lear, 


4. One that diflikes. 


He that defignedly afes ambiguities, ought to be 
looked on as an enemy to truth and knowledge. Locke, 

Bold is the critick, who dares prove 
Thefe heroes were no friends to love; 

And bolder he who dares aver, 
That they were enemies to war, Prior, 
5- [In theology.] The fiend ; the devil. 
Defend us from the danger of the enemy. 
Common Prayer. 
ENERGE'TICK. adj. [Snpyrzixes. | 
1. Forcible; active; vigorous; powerful 
in effet; efficacious. 

Thefe miafms entering the body, are not fo ener- 
gétick as to venerate the entire mafs of blood in an 
inftant, ~ Iarvey, 

2. Operative; ative; working; not at reit, 

If chen we will conceive of God truly, and, as 
far as we can, adequately, we muft look upon him 
not only as an eternal Being, but alfo as a Being 
eternally exergetick, Grew. 

E'NERGY. z. f. [trsgyria.] 
1. Power not exerted in a€tion. 

They are not effective of any thing, nor leave no 
work behiad them, but are exergies‘ meret j for 
their working upon mirrours, and places of echo, 
doth not alter any thing in thofe bodies, Bacon, 

2. Force; vigour; efficacy; influence. 

Whether with particles of heavenly fire 

The God of nature did his foul infpire ; 
Or earth, but new divided from the fky, 
And pliant (till, retain’d th’ ethereal exergy. Dryd. 

God thinketh with operation infinitely perie&, 
with an omnipotent as well as aneternal nergy 

rew 


Beg the bleffed Jefus to give an energy to your 
imperfect prayers, by his moit powerful interceffion, 
Smalridge, 
What but God ! 
Infpiring God! who, boundlefs fpirit all, 
And unremitting energ y, pervades, 
Adjufts, fuftains, and agitates the whole, 
3. Faculty; operation. 

Matter, though divided into the fubtilett parts, 
moved fwiftly, is feufelefs and ftupid, and makes 
no approach to vital exerg y. Ray. 

How can concuffion of atoms beget felf-eonfciouf= 
neft, and powers and energies that we feel in our 
minds? Bentley. 


4- Strength of expreflion ; force of figni- 
fication; fpirit; life, 


Thomfon. 


ENF 


Who did ever, in French authours, fee 
The comprehenfive Englith energy?  Rofcommon. 
Swift and ready and familiar communication is 
made by fpeech; and, when animated by clocution, 
“Wacquires a greater life and energy, ravifhing and 
Captivating the hearers. Holder. 

Many words deferve to be thrown out of our lan— 
guage, and not a few antiquated to be reftored, on 
account of their energ y and found. Swift. 

To Ene'rvate. v, z. [enervo, “Lat.] To 
weaken ; to deprive of force; to emaf- 
culate, 

Great empires, while they ftand, do enervate and 
deftroy the ll of the natives which they have 
fubdued, refting upon their own protecting forces, 

Bacon, 

Sheepith foftnefs often exervates thofe who are bred 
like fondlings at home. Locke, 

On each enervate firing they taught the note, 

To pant, or tremble through an eunuch’sthroat. Pope. 

Footmen exercife themfelves, whilft their erer- 
vated lords are foftly lolling in their chariots. 

> Arbuthnot and Pope, 
Enerva'tion. x. f. [from enerve.] 
1. The aft of weakening; emafculation. 
2, The ftate of heing weakened; effeminacy. 
To ENE'RVE. v.a, [exervo, Lat.] ‘To weak- 
en; to break the force of; to crufh. 
We fhall be able to folve and ezerve their force. 
Digby, 

Such obje&t hath the pow’r to foft'n and tame 
Severeft temper, fmooth the rugged *ft brow, 
Enerve, and with voluptuous hope diffolve. Milten, 

To Enra’misn. v, a. [from Jani.) To 
flarve; to famith; to kill with hunger. 
Diz. 
ToEnrex'str. v. a. [from feeble] To 
weaken; to enervate; to deprive of 
ftrength, d 
L've belied a lady, 
The princefs of this country ; and the air on’t 
Revengingly enfceLlesme, Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

My people are with ficknefs much enfeebied, Shak. 

Much hath hell debas'c, and pain. ~ 
Enferbl'd me, to what I was inheav’n! Milton. 

Some employ their time in affairs below the dig- 
nity of their perfons; and being called by God, or 
the republick, to bear great burdens, do enfeeble 
their underitandings by fordid and brutifh bufinefs, 

Taylor's Rule of living boly, 

Sure, nature form’d me of her fofteit mold, 
Enfcebled alt my foul with tender pafiions, ~ 
And funk meeven below my own weak fex, Addif. 

i froffamentum, low 


To ENFE'OFF, v. æ 
Latin.] ‘To inveft with any dignities or 
poffeffions. A law term. 

If the eldeit fon exfeof” the fecond, referving “ho 
mage, and that homage paid, and then the fecond 
fon dies without iffue, it will defcend to the eldeft 2s 
heir, and the feignory is exting. Hale. 


ENFE'OFFMENT, #. f. [from enfof.] 
1. The act of enfeofiing. 
2. The inftrament or deed by which one is. 
invefted with poffeffions. 
To ENFE'TTER. va, bom fater.) To 
bind in fetters; to enchain. Not in ufe. 
His foul is fo enfetter’d to ber love, : 


That fhe may make, unmake, do what the lift. 
Shakefpeare. 


ENFILADE. n.f. [Fr.] A ftrait paflage; 
any thing through which a right line may 
be drawn. Military term. 

To Exriua‘pe. v. a. | from the noun.} To 
pierce in a right line. à 

The avenues being cut through the wood in right 
lines, were exfiladed by the Spanith cannon. 
Expedition to Carthagena. 

To Enri're. w.a. [from fre.] To tires 

to fet on fire; tokindle. Obfolete. 

So hard thofe heavenly beauties he enfr'd, . 
As things divine, leaft paffions do imprels, sels 
a 


‘Pete fF 
7:Fxrolrce. oa. [enforcir, French] 
1. To give ftrength to; to ftrengthen; to 
invigorate. 
2. To make or gain by force. 
The idle troke, enforcing furious way, 
Miding the mark of his milaimed fight, 


Did fall to ground. È Fairy Queen. 
Sometimes with lunati¢ bans, fometimes with 
ptay'rs ` 


Enforce their charity. _ Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
5s ‘Lo put im act besiolence. 
Sker away as {wilt as ftones 
Enforced trom the old Aftyrian flings. Shakefp. 
4. To infligate; to provoke; to urge on; 
*to animate. 
Fear gave her wings, and rage enfore’d my flight 
‘hrough woods and plains. Fairy Queen, 
lf you knew to whom you fnew this honour, 
1 know you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuftomary bounty can enforce you. Shake/p. 
5. To urge with energy. : 
All revoke 
Your ignorant election; enforce his pride, 
Aad his old hate to you. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 
` He prevailed with him, by exfarcing the ill con- 
* fequence of his refufal to take the office, which 
would be interpreted to his diflike of the court. 
Clarendon, 
To avoid all appearance of difaffection, 1 have 
taken care to evfarce loyalty by an invincible argu- 
meat, Swift, 
6. To compel; to conftrain. 
For competence of life I will allow you, 
That Jack of means enforce yon notto evil. Shake/p. 
A jut difdain conceived by that queen, that fo 
wicked a rebel thould prevail againft her, did move 
and almoft eæzforce her to fend over that might 
army» Davies on Ireland. 


7. To prefs with a charge. Little ufed. 

In this point charge him home, that he affects 
Tyrannick pow’r: If he evade us there, 

Enforce him with his envy to the people, 

And that the fpoils got ọn the Antiates 

Was ne’er diftributed. Shakefp, Cortolanus, 
ToEnxro’ece. v. ze Toprove; toevincc; 

to fhew beyond contradiction. 

Which laws in fuch cafe we muft obey, unlefs 

_ there be reafon thewed, which may neceffarily en- 
Jere that the law of reafon, or of God, doth enjoin 
the contrary. Hooker, 
EnroRrce. x. fe — Jore.) Power; 
ftrength. Not ufed. 

He now defies thee thrice to fingle fight, 

As a petty enterprife of fmall enforce. Ailton. 
Exro'Rcepvty. adv. [from enforce.] By 

violence; not voluntarily; not fponta- 

-nesufly; not by choice, 

Jf thou did’ put this fow’r cold habit on, 

To caftigate thy pride, ’twere well, but thou 

Doft it exforcedly: thou'dft courtier be, 

Wert thou not beggar. Shakefpeare's Timon, 
Enro/rcement. x. f [from oped. | , 
1, An act of violence ; compulfion ; force 

offered. 

Confefs twas hers, and by what rough enforcement 
You got it from her. Shake/peare, 

He that contendeth againft thefe exforcements, 
may eafily mafteror refiftthem, Raleigh's Hiffory. 

2. jamin ; that which gives force to a 
aw. 

The rewards and punifhments of anofher life, 
which the Almighty has eltablifhed as the enforce. 
ments of his law, are of weight enough to determine 
the choice. EÑ , Jocke. 

3. Motive of convi&tion; urgent evidence. 
The perfonal de(cent of God himfelf, and his af- 
fumption of our flesh to his divinity, was an es- 
Jercemenz beyond ali the methods of wifdom that 
were ever made ufe of in the world. Hammond 
A. Prefling extgence. 
More than I have faid, 
The leifure and enforcement of the time 
Ferbids to dwell on. ‘Shakef. Rich, U1. 


ENG 
Ewro'reer. sm f. [from enforce] Com. 
peller; one who effects by violence. 
When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller down an 


hill, ‘tis certain that the man is the violent ex- 

forcer of the fit motion of it. Hammond, 

Eyro’uLpRep, = [from fondre, French. ] 
Mixed with lightning. Obfolete. 

Meartcannot think what courage and what cries, 
With foulenfouldred foroak and flathing hre, 

The hell-bred beaft thiew forth unto the fkies, 

' Fairy Queen, 
JoEnrra'ncuise. va. [from franchife.] 
1. To admit to the privileges ofa freeman. 

The Englith colonigs, and fome fepts of the Irithry, 
enfranchifed by fpecial charters were admitted to 
the benetit of the laws. Davies. 

Romulus was the natural parent of all thofe people 
that were the firft inhabitants of Rome, or of thofe 
that were after incorporated and enfranchifed into 
that name,*city, or government, Hate, 

2. To fet free from flavery. 

Men, forbearing wine, come from drinking healths 
toa draught at a meal; and, iaftly, to difcontinue 
altogether: but if a man have the fortitude and re- 
folution to enfranchife himfelf at once, that is the 
bett. Bacon's Effays. 

If they won a battle, prifoners became flaves, and 
continued fo in their generations, unlefs enfi anchifed 
by their mafters, ` Temple, 


3. To free or releafe from cuftady. 
‘ His miftrefs 
Did hold his eyes lockt in her cryftal looks, 
—Belike, that now the hath enfranchis'd them, 
Upon fome other pawa for fealty Shakefpeare. 
4. To denizen; to endenizen. 
Thefe words have been exfranchijed amongh us. 
Watts. 
En#ra'NCHISEMENT. v.f [from enfran- 
chife.| z 
1. Inveftiture of the privilege of a denizen. 
The incorporating a man into any fociety, or body 
politick, Forexample, he thatis by charter made 
denizen of England, is faid to be enfranchifed; and- 
fo is he that is made a citizen of London, or other 
City, or burgefs of any sown corporate, becaufe he is 
made partaker of thofe liberties that appertain to the. 
corporation, Cowel, 
His coming hither hath no farther feope, 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchifement immediate on his knees, Shakef. 
2. Releafe from prifon or from flavery. 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Caft off his chains of bondage, and embrace i 
His golden uncontroul’d enfranchifenent. Shakef. 
ENFRO'ZEN. A T Con- 
gealed with cold. Notufed. 
Yet to augment the anguith of my fart, 
Thou haft enfroxen her difdainful breaft, 
‘That no one drop of pity there dothreit, Spenfer. 
To ENGAGE. w. a. [ergager, French.) 
1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. ` 
I have-engag'd myfelf to a dear friend, 
Engag'd my Iriend to his mere enemy, ' 
Yo feed my means, Shakefpeare's Merch. of Venice. 
z. To impawn; to flake. . 
They moft perfidioufly condemn 
Thofe that exgag’d their lives for them, Hudibras, 
3. To enlift; to bring into a party. 
All wicked men are of a party againit religion: 
fome lutt or intereftengageth them againk it, Titlut/. 
4. To embark in an affair. 
So far had we engag'd ourfelves, unfortunate fouls, 
that we lifted not to complain, fince our compiaints 
could not but carry the greateft accufation to our- 


felver. A Sidney. 

Before I engage myfelf in giving py anfwer to 
this objection of inconfumptible lights, 1 would fee 
the RA certainly averred. Digby. 


5. To unite; to attach; to make adherent. 

Good-nature engages every body to him. Addifor. 

6. To induce; to win by pleafing means ; to 
gain. 


ENG 
To ev'ry duty he could minds engage, 
Provoke their courage, and command their rage, 
Wallera 
His beauty thefe, and thofo his blooming age, 
The reft his houfe and his own fame cagage, Dryd, 
So hall | court thy deareft truth, 
When beauty ceafes to engage 5 
So tliinking on thy charining youth, 
T'll love it o'er again in age, Prior, 
7. To bind by any appointment or contract, 
We have been firm to our allies, without de- 
clining any expence to which we had engaged oure 
felve:, and we have even exceeded our engagement. 
‘ Atterbury, 
8. To feize by the attention: as, he was 
deeply engaged in canverfation. 
g. To employ ; to hold in bufinefs. 
For I hall fiog of battles, blood, and rage, 
Which princesand their people did exgage. Dryden, 
to. To encounter; to fight. 
The rebel knave, who dares his prince eng.zve, 
Proves the juft vidtim of his royal rage. Lopes 
To ENGAGE, v. a. 
1. To conflict; to fight. 
Upon adveitifement of the Scots army, the earl 
of Holland was fent with a body to meet and engage 


with it. P Clarendon. 
z. To embark in any bufinefs; to enliftt in 
any party. 
"Tis not indeed my talent toengage 
In lofty trifles, or to {well my page 
With wind and noife. Dryden's Perfius, 


ENGAGEMENT, 2.f. [framengage, engages 
ment, French. ] 

1, The a& of engaging, impawning, os 
making liable to a debt. 

2. Obligation by contrac. 5 

We have, in expence, exceeded our engagements, 

+ Anerburye 
3. Adherence to a party or caufe ; partiality.~ 

This practice may be obvious to any who impår- 
tially, and without exgagement, is at the pains to 
examine. E Swift, 

4. Employment of the attention. 

Play, either by our too conftant or too long engage- 

ment init, becomes like an employment or ae tan 

overs, 

5. Fight; conflict; battle, A word ery 
poetical. 

Our army, led by valiant Torrifmond, 

Is now in hot engagement with the Moors, Dryden, 

Encourag’d by delpair, or obitinate 
To fall like men in arms, fome dare renew, 
Feeble engagement, mecting glorious fate 
On the firm land, 

6. Obligation; motive. 

Thisis the greatelt engagement not to forfeit an 

opportunity, Hamna, 
ToEnca'oL. v, a. [from gaol.] To impri- 
fon; to confine. - 

Within my mouth ynu have engao/'d my tongue, 
Doubly porteullis'd with my teeth and lips, Shakef: 

To Enca'rrison. v. a. [from garrifon.} 
To prote&t by a garrifon. 
Neptune with 3 guard doth exgarrifon her ftrongly. 
ewel, 
To Ence'npver. v.g. [engendrer, French. ] 
1. To beget between different fexes, 

"This baitard love is engendered betwixt luft and 

idlenefs. ` 
z. To produce ; to form. 

Oh nature! thou, who ofthe felf-fame mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man is putt, 
Engender'ft the black toad and adder blue, Shakef, 

Again, iffouls do other fouls beget, 

*Tis by themfelves, or by the body’s pow’r : 

If by themfelves, what doth their working let, 

But they might fouls engender ev'ry hour? Davies, 
3. To excite ; to caufe; to produce. 

Say, can you fait? Your fiomachs are too young, 
And abftinence engenders maladies.  Shake/peare, 

The prefence ot a king engenders love 
Amongit his fubjects and his loyal friends, Sbake/p. 

That 


Philipse 
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That engegders thunder in his breaft, 
And makes him roar thefe accufations forth. Shake/- 
It unloads the mind, engenders thoughts, and 
animates virtue. Addifen. 

4. To bring forth. | © 

Vice engenders thame, and folly brood’s o'er grief. 
Prior. 
Jo Ence'nper. v. 2. To be caufed; to 


be produced. 
Thick clouds are fpread, and ftorms engender there. 
Dryden. 
EINGINE. u. f. (engin, French; ingegno, 
Tealian.] Fer 
_t. Any mechanical complieation, în which 
various movements and parts concur to 
one effect. 
2, A military machine. 
This is our engine, towers that overthrows ; 
Our fpear that hurts, our fword that wounds owe oe 
airy. 
3. Any inftrument. 
The fword, the arrow, the gun, with mapy ter- 
rible engines of death, will be wel employed. Raleigh. 
He takes the fciffars, and extends ed 
The Bele engine on his finger ends. Pope. 
4- Any inftrument to throw water upon 
burning houfes. 
Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play; ~ 
Aad fome, more bold, mouot laddersto the fire. 
Dryden. 
5. Any means uled to bring to pafs; or to 
effet. Ufually in an ill fenfe. 
Prayer muk be divine and heavenly, which the 
devil with all his exgizes fo violently oppofeth. 
Duppa’s Rules for Devotion, 
6. An agent for another. In contempt. 
They had the efpecial engines been, to rear, 
His fortunes up into the ftate they were, Daniel, 
Eveine‘er. mofe [engingnier, French. | 
One who manages engines: onc who di- 
rects the artillery of an army. 
For ’tis the fport to have the engineer 
Hoin with his own petard, Sbake/peare’s Hamlet, 
Him thus enrag’d, j 
Deferying from afar, fome engineer, 
Dext’rous to guide th’ unerriag charge, defign’d, 
By ane nice fhot, to terminate the war. Philips. 
An author, who points his fatire at a great man, 
islike the exgixeer who fignalized himfelf by this 
ungenezous practice. Addifon. 
E’nernery. ./f. [from engine. ] 
1. The act of managing artillery. 


They may defeend in mathematicks to fortifica- 


tion, architecture, emginery, or navigation. Milton. 
2. Engines of war; artillery, 
We faw the ice 
Approaching, grofs and huge, in hollow cube 
Training his dev'liflvenginery. Milten. 
To Enci'an. wv. a. — gird.) To en- 
etrcle; to furround; to environ; to en- 
compafs. 
My heart is drown’d with grief, 
My body round engir: with mifery; 
For what's more mifcrable than diicontent ? Séake/p. 
That gold muft round exgirt thete brows of mine. 
K Shakefpeare. 
E'NGLISH. adj. (engler, Saxon.] Be- 
longing to England; thence Englith is 
the language of England. 
He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian; and 
you may come Ape ab hy oe 1 have 
a r penoyworth in the Fagli/h, akefpeare. 
POr Engi tale, the COROT fort is called r 
p a the finer, fpoad. Woodward. 
To E'netisn. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
tranflate into Englifh. - 
_ The hollow inftrument teresra, we may englifb 
piercer. tecn, 
We fiod not a word in the text can properly be 
rendered anife, which is what the Latins call ane- 
thum, and properly eng/ifbed dill. Brown, 
To Encuu't. v, a. [engleutir, French. ] 
VoL. I. 
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t. To fwallow up. It is now little ufed in 
any fenfe. t 
Neither my place, nor ought I heardof bufinefs, 

Hath rais'd me from my bed; nor doth the geoeral 

Take hold on me: for my particular grief 

Englutsand {wallows other forrows. = Spake/peares 

Certainly, thou art fo near the gulf, - | n 

Thou needs muft be ergluered. © Shakef. Henry V. 

How maoy prodigal bits have flaves and peafants 

This nightergiutted! Shakefpeare’s Timen, 
2. To fill. 

Whofe grieved minds, which choler did englut, 

Agaiaft themfelves turning qheir.wrathful fpight. - 

3 - à Spenfer. 
3. To glut; to pamper. | : 
Being once engéutted with vanity, he will ftraight- 
way loath all learning. Afcham's Schoolmafier, 
Ta ENGo'RE, v., a. [from gore.| To pierce ; 
to prick. Not ufed. 
1 As favage bull, whom two fierce maftiffs bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
, Forgets with wary ward them to await, 

But with hisdreadful horns them drivesafore. Spea/. 
To ENGO'RGE., v. a. | from gorge, French, 

a throat.] To fwallow; to devour; to 

‘gorge. -1 HE . 

Then fraught with rancour and exporged ire, 
He catt at once him: to avenge for alh, Spenfer. 
Thatis the gulf of greedinefs, they fay, 

That deep engorgeté all this world is prey. Spenfer. 
Ta Exco’rce.v. x. To devour; to feed 

with eagerne{s and voracity ; to riot. 

Greedily the exgorg’d without reftraint, 

And knew noteating death? Miton’s Par, Jaf. 
To Encra'it. v. a. [from grele, French, 

hail.] To variegate'; to fpot as with 

hail. A word now ufed only in heraldry, 

for to indent in curve lines, 

Æ acides then hews 

A long lance, and a caldrom, riew, ergrail’d with 

twenty hues. Chapman's Iliad: 

Polwheel beareth a faultier exgraifd. Carw. 

To Encra'in, v. a. [from graiz.] ‘To die 
deep; to die in grain, 

See thou how frefh my flowers being fpread, 
ues in lilie white and crimfoir red, 
With leaves engrain’d in lufty green. 
To ENGRAFPLE. v. a. i rom grapple. | 

clofe with; to conten 

other. 

There thal) young Hotfpur, witha fury led; 

Engrapple with thy fon, as fierceashe. , „Daniel. 
To ExGrasp. v a [from grap.) To 

feize ; tohold faftin the hand; to gripe. 

Now "gan Pyrocles wax as wood a3 he, 

And him affronted with impatient might; 

And both together fieree exgra/ped he, 

Whiles Guyon ftanding by, their uncouth: ftrife does 

fee. Spenf. 

To EncRa've. v. a. preter. engraved; part. 

afl. engraved or engravex. (engraver, 
French. | 


1. T'o picture by incifions in any matter. 

Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave, 

Like a bread table, did itfelf difpread, 
For love his lofty triumphs to exgrave, 
And write the battles a ve great godhead. Fairy Q. 

O’er all, the heav’n’s refulgent image thines; 
On'either gate were fix exgraven figas.  Addifon. 

Names {refh engrav’d appear'd of wits renown'd ; 
I look'd again, nor could ping trace be found. Pope. 

2. To matk wood or ftone. 

Engrave the two ftones with the names. 

- , Ex, xavili, ot. 
3- To imprefs deeply ; to imprint. 

Ik will fearce feem poffible, that God théuld er- 
grave principles, in men’s minds, in words of un- 
certain fignification. Locke, 

@ar Saviour makes this return, fit to be ezn- 
graven w the lieatts of all promotersof charity. 

Atterbury. 
founds which addrefs the ear, are loft and die 
Icone fhort hour; but that which itrikes the eye, 


S penf. 
‘To 
with hold on each 


> 
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Lives long upon the mind: the faithful fight ` 
' Engraver the knowledge with a beam of light. Farts, 
4. [itom grave.] To bury; to inhume., 
“ tointer. ' 
The fun had charge of them, now being dead, 
“In feemly fort their torfes to engrave, . 
` And deck with dainty flowers their bridal bed. Spenj: 
Encra'ver. 2. fi [from exgrave.] A cut- 
ter in ftone or other matter. 

Images are not made in the brain itfelf, as the 
pencil of a painter or engraver makes the images in 
the table, but are imprinted in a wonderful method 
in the foul, Hate, 

To EnGRIR'vE. v. a. [from grieve.| To 
pain; to vex; to afllict ; to difconfolate. 

The gnawing anguifh, and tharp jealoufy, 

Which his fad fpeech infixed in my breaft, 

Ranked fo | ihe and fefter’d inwardly, 

That my engrieved mind could find noret. Fairy Q, 
Aches, and hurts, and cords, do exgrieve either 
towards rain, or towards froft. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
To Encro'ss. via. [grofir, French] 
1. To thicken; to make thick. 
But more happy he than wife, 

Of that fea’s nature did him not avife; 

The waves thereof fo flow and fluggith were, 7 
. Engeofs'd with mud, which did them foul agriefe, 

Thatevery weighty tbiagetey did upbear, Fairy Q, 
2. To enereafe in bulk. ' 

Though pillars, by channéling, be feemingly ex~ 
graftd to our fight, yet they are truly weakened in 


| themfelves. Hotton. 
3. To fatten; to plump up. 

Not fleeping, to engrofs his idle body; è 

Rut praying, toenrich his watchful foyi. Shakef.. 


4. To feize in the grofs ; to feize the whole 
of any thing. ; ‘ 
If thou exgrof/eff all the gtiefs as thine, 4 

Thou robb'it me of a moiety, Shakefpeare. 
Thofe two great things that fo engre/s the defires 

and defigns of both the nobler and ignoblec fort of 

mankind are to be found in, religion; namely, 

wifdom and -pleafure. South. 
A dog, a parrot, or an ape, 

Or fome worfe'brute.in human fhape, 

Engrofs the fancies of the fair. Swift. 

§- 10 purchafe the whole of any commo- 
dity for the fake of felling at a high price. 

6. To copy in a large hand. 

Flere is the indi€tment of the good ford Haftings. 
Which ina fet hand fairly is engra/s’d.: Shakef- 

A clerk, foredoom’d his father's foul to crofs, 

Who pens a ftanza when hefhould engrofs.  Pop-, 

Enoro'sszr. me fe [from engros) He 
that- purchafes large quantities of any 
commodity, in order to fell it at a high 
price. 

A new fort of eagroffers, or foreftallers, having 
the feeding and fupplying this numerous body of 
workmen in the woollen manufactures, out of their 
warehoufes, fet the price upon the poor landholder. 

Locke. | 
Encro'ssment. x. f. [from engros] Ap- 
orea of things in the grofs; exor-, 


itant acquifition, = , 
-Our thighs are pack’t with wax, our mouths with 
honey: 


We bring it tothe hive; and, like the bees, 
Are murder’d for out pains! This bitter tafte 
Yield his exgrof/ments to the dying father, Sbake/p. 
Thofe held their immoderate engrof/ments of power 
and favour by no other tenure than lh o jf 
wift, 
To ENGUA'RD. v. a. (from guard.) To 
ea to defend; to furround as guards. 
ot ufed, 
A hundred knights! yes, that on ev'ry dream 
He may enguard his dotage with their pow'rs, 
, And hold our lives at mercy. Shakef. King Lear. 
To Exna'nce. v. a. [baufer, enhaufer, 
French. ] 
1. To lift up; to raifeon high. A fenfe 
now obfolcte, 
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Both of them high at once their hands exbane’d, 
And both at once their huge blows down did fway. 

Spenfer. 
‘2. To raife; to advance; to heighten in 

rice. A 

The defire of money is every where the fames its 
vent varies very little, but as its greater fcarcity ez- 
ances its price, and increafes the feramble. Lecke, 

3. To raife in efteem. ons 

What is it but the experience of want that‘ex- 
bances the value of plenty? L'Eftrange. 

The remembrance of the difficulties we now un- 
dergo, will contribute to exZance our pleafure. 

Arterbiny, 
4. To aggravate; to increafe from bad to 
worfe. . i 

To believe or pretend that whatever our hearts 
Incite is the will of God within us, is the principle 
of villainy that hath ated in the children of dif. 
obedience, exbanecd and improved with circum- 
ftances of greater impudence than the moft abo- 
aninable heathens were guilty of. Hammond, 

‘The relation which thofe children bore to the 

riefthood, contributed to enhance their guilt, and 
increafe their punifhment. Atterbury. 
Enua'ncement. mef. [from exbance.]: 
1. Encreafe; augmentation of value. 

Their yearly reats are not improved, the land- 
lords making no lefs gaia by fines than by exbance- 
ment of rents. a J Bacon. 

2, Aggravation; increafe of ill. 
Jocular flanders have, from the flightnefs of the 
temptation, dn exbancement pf guilt. 
© Government of the Tongue. 
ENIGMA. x. /. [enigma, Lat. kinywa. | 
A riddle; an obfcure queftion ; a pofition 
expreffed in remote and ambiguous terms, 
The dark exigma will allow 
A meaning; which, if well 1 underftand, 
From facrilege will free the god’s command. Dryd. 

A cuftom was amongft the ancients of propoting 
an enigma at feflivals, and adjudging a reward to 
him that folved it. * Pope. 

Entoma'tica. adj. [from exigma.] 
1. Obfeure; ambiguonfly or darkly ex- 
preffed. 

Your anfwer, fir, is exigmatical, Shakefp. 

Enigmatical deliveries comprehend ufeful ve- 
rities; but being miftaken by liberal expofitors at 
frit, they have been mifunderitood By moft fince. 

r Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Whilt they afflet exigmarical obfcurity, they 
puzzle the moe Med of their divulged proceffes. Boyle. 

Athenzus gives inftances of the enigmatical pro- 
pofitions in ufe at Athens, and of the forfeitures 
and rewards upon the folution or nonfolution. 

Hrocwce's Notes on the Odyffey. 
obfcurely conceived or appre- 


ye 


2. Cloudy; 
hended. h 
Faith here is the affent to thofe things which come 
to us by hearing, and are fo believed by adherence, 
or dark eigmatical knowledge, but hereafter are 
feen or known demonfiratively. Hammend, 
ENIGMA'TICALLY. adv. [from exigma.] In 
a fenfe different from that which’ the 
words in their familiar acceptation imply. 
Homer Speaks eaiguatically, and intends that 
thefe monsters are merely the creation of rea 
rocht. 
Exvomatist. 2. f- [from exigma.] One 
who deals in obfcure and ambiguous mat- 
ters; ‘maker of riddles. 

That I may deal more ingenuoufly with my reader 
than the abovementioned enigmatif? has done, I thall 
prefent him with a key to my riddle. Addifon. 

To ENJO'IN. v. a. [enjoindre, French.) To 
diseét; to order; to preferibe. It is more 
authoritative than direé?, and lefs impe- 
rious than command. 

To fatisfy the good old man, 
J would'bend under any heavy weight 
That he'll ezjein me to. Shaiteyp, Much Ads 
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Monks and philofophers, and fuch as do conti- 
nually enjoin themfelves. Bacon's Natural ae’. 

Tt endeavours to fecure every man’s interett, 
enjoining that ‘truth and fidelity be inviolably pre- 
ferved. Tillotfon. 

Enjo'tner. x. f- [from enjsiz.] One who 

© gives injunctions. Dif. 

Enjolinment. a. f. [from enjoin] Di- 
reCtion; command. 

Critical trial fhould be made by publick exjoin- 
ment, whereby determination might be fettled be- 
yond debate. Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

JaENJO'Y. v. a [ jusir, enjouir, French. ] 

t. To feel or perceive with pleafure; to 
have a pleafing fenfe of; to be delighted 
with. 

1 could eajsy the pangs of death, 

And file in agony. , Addifen's Cato. 
2. To obtain poffeffion or fruition of. 

Edward the faint, in whom it pleafed God, righte- 
ousand juft, to let England fee what a bleffing fin 
and iniquity would not fuffer it to exjoy. Hecker. 

He, who, to enjoy 
Plato’s elyfium, leap’d into the fea, 
Cleombrotus, Milton's Paradife Loft, 
3. Topleafe; to gladden; to exhilarate; to 
glad; to-delight. This fenfe is ufual 
with the reciprocal pronoun, and is de- 
rived from exjonir. 

Creatures are made to enjoy themfelves, as well as 
to ferve us. fore. 

When a man fhall, with a fober, fedate, diabolical 
rancour, look upon and exjcy himfelf in the fight 
of his neighbour’s'fin and fhame, can he plead the 
inftigation of any appetite in nature? — Sout. 

To Enjoly. v. m To live im happinefs, ' 
Then I fhall be no more! 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her enjoying, 1 extinct. Mitton, 
Enjolyer. 2. / [from exjey.) One that 
has fruition or poffeffion. Dia. 
Enjo'yment. m f. [from exjoy.] Pleafure ; 
happinefs; fruition. 
ments. b 
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7% NKI'NDLE. v a. [from kindle. ] 
1. To fet on fire; to inflame; to put in a 


flame. 
Edmund, exkind# all the fparks of nature 
To quit this horrid aét, Shakefp. King Lear. 
2. To roufe paflions; to fet the foul into a 


flame. 


His hopes and expectations are bigger than his ez- 


Tillotfon. 


3 Your hand 
Gave fign for me to leave you: fo I did, 
Fearing to ftrengthen that impatience, 
Which feem'd too much cakind/ed, 
3. To incite to any act or hope. 

Do you not hope your children thall be kiags, 
When thofe who gave the thane of Cawder to me, 
Promis’d no lefs to theim ? 

That, trufted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. Shake/p. 
To ENLARGE. v a. [enlargir, French. | 
1. To make greater in quantity or appear- 
ance. 

The wall, in luftreand effet like glafs, 
Which o’er cach object cafting various dyes, 
Enlarger fome, and others multiplies. 

2. To encreafe any thing in magnitude; to 
extend. 

Where there is fomething both lating and fearce, 
and fo valuable to be huarded up, there men will 
nut be apt to ev/arge their poffeffions of land. Lecke. 


3. To encreafe by reprefentation ; to mag- 
nify; to exaggerate. 
4. To dilate; to expand. 
O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, 
our heart is enfarged. 2 Cor. vi. U1. 
5. To fet free from limitation. ~ 
Though the appear honeft to me, yet at other places 
8 Pre y P 


§ bakefpeare. 


Pope. I- 
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fhe enlargeth her mirth fo far, that there is threwd 
conftruétiun made of her. Shake/peare. 
6. To extend to more purpofes or ufes. ` 

It hath grown from no other root thaa only a defire 
to exlarge the neceffary ufe of the word of God, 
which defire hath begotten an errour, enlarging it 
farther than foundnefs of truth will bear. Looker. 

7. Toamplify; to aggrandife. 

This is that feience which would truly enlarge 
men’s minds, were it ftudied. Lecke. 

Could the mind as in number, come to fo fmail 
a part of extenfion or duration as excluded divifibili- 
ty, that would be the indivifible unit, or idea; by 
repetition of which it would make its more enlarged 
ideas of extenfion and duration. Locke, 

8. To releafe from confinement. 

Extarge the man committed yeflerday, 

That rail’d againtt our perfon. Sbakefp. Henry Ve 
9. To aiffufe in eloquence. a 
They enlarged themf{clves upon this fubje&t with 
all che invidious infinuations they could devifc. 
Clarendon, 
To ENLA'RGE. V. 2. - 
1. Toexpatiate; to {peak in many words, 

They appointed the chancellor of the Exchequer 

to enlarge upon any of thefe particulars. Clarendon. 

‘This is a fcheme fo uapleafanr, I delight not to 

enlarge'on it; tather wifh the memory of it were 

extinct. Decay of Piety. 
2. To be further extended. 

The caliphs obtained a ey em 
was in a fair way to have been exlarged, until they 
fell out among themfelves. Raleigh, 

ENLARGEMENT., 2. f. [from enlarge. ] 
t Encreafe; augmentation; farther exten- 


fion. 

The king afterwards enlarged the conflant obe- 
dience of the city with ex/argcment both of liberties 
and of revenues. Hayward. 

The ocean, which fo long our hopes contin’d, 
Could give no limits to his vafter mind : 4 
Our bounds enlargement was his latet toil, 

Nor hath he left us pris*ners to our ifle. Waller. 

There never were any iflands, or other confider- 
able parcels of land, amaffed or heaped up; nor any 

` enlargement, ot addition of earth, made to the con- 
tinent by the mud that is carried down into the fea 
by the rivers. Woodward, 

The commons in Rome generally purfued the ex- 
largement of their power by more fet quarrels of one 
entire affembly againft another. Swift, 

The Greek tongue received many enlargements 
between the time of Homer and that of Plutarch. 

Swift, 

2. Releafe from confinement or fervitude. + 
Lieutenant, 

At our exlargement what are thy due fees? Shake/p. 

\e thou holdeft thy peace at the time, then Malt 
their ealargement and deliverance arife to the Jews 
from anothcr place. n Efber, iv. 14, 

3- Magnifying reprefentation. 

And all who told it, added fomething new; 

And all who heard it, made enlargements too, Pope. 
4. Expatiating fpeech; copious difcourfe. 
Tle concluded with an ex/argement upon the vices 


and corruptions which were got into the army. 
Clarendon. 


Envarcer. mf. [from exlarge.] Ampli- 
fier; one that encreafes or dilates any. 
thing. 

We thall not contentioufly rejoin, but confer what 
is in uz unto his name and honour, ready to be 
{wallowed in any worthy enlarger. Brown, 

To Enut'cut. v. a. [from light.] To il- 
luminate; to fupply with light; to en- 
lighten. 

Vit from the firft has thone on ages paft, 
Enlights the prefent, and thall warm the lat. Pope. 

To Enni'crten.. a. [from light] 

1. To illuminate; to fapply with light. « 

God. will exlighten my darknefs, Pfalmi, 

As the fun fhineth ta the whole world, fo there 
is no faith but this one publifhed, the brightnefa, 

whereof- 


ire, which 
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whereot mult exlighren all that come to the know- 

ledge of the truth. Haker. 

2. To quicken in the faculty of vifion. 
His eyes were enlight Wed. 

Love never fails to mafter what he finds ; 
The fool enlightens, and the wife he blinds. Dryden. 

3. To inftruéts to furnifh with encreafe of 
knowledge. ' 
This doétrine is fo agreeable to reafon, that we 
meet with it in the writings of the ex/ightened hea- 
thens. Spefator. 
"Tis he who ealightens our underftanding, corrects 
our wills, and enables us to fubdue our aftettions to 
the law of God, Rog. 
4- To cheer; to exhilarate ; to gladden. 
5. To illuminate with divine knowledge. 
Thofe who were once enlightened, Hebrews, 
Enui'curensr. 2. f. [from enlighten] 
1. Illuminator; one that gives light. 
O, fent from heaven, 

Enlight'ner of my darknefs } gracious things 

Thou hait reveal’d, Milton's Paradife Lof. 
2. Inftruétor, 
To Extit'nx. w. a. [from /iak.] To chain 

to; to connect. 

Enlinkt to wate and defolation. Shake/p. Hen. V. 

To ENLIVEN. v. a. [from life, Live.] 
1. To make quick; to make alive; to ani- 
mate. 


2. ‘To make vigorous or ative. 
Thefe great orbs thus radically bright, 
Primitive founts and origins of light, 
Enliven worlds denied to human (ight. Prise. 
In a glafs-houfe the workmen often fling in a 
fmall quantity of frefh coals, which feems to oiftarb 
the fire, but very much en/ivens it. Swift. 
3- To make fprightly or vivacious. 
4- To make gay or cheerful in appearance. 


ENLIVENER, xf. [from enliver.] That 
which animates; that which puts in mo- 
tion; that which invigorates. 

Bor fire th? exfivence of the general frame, 
Isone, its operation ftill the fame: 

Its principle is in itfelf; while ours 
Works, as confederates war, with mingled pow’rs. 
Dryden, 

To Exvu'mine. wn. [exluminer, French.] 
To illumine; toilluminate; to enlighten. 
Not in afe. 

For having yet, in his deducted {pright, 

Some fparks remaining of that heav’nly fire, 

Heisentumin'd with that goodly light, 

Unto like goodly femblance to afpire. Spenfer. 

E’xarry. af. [from cħemy; as if enemity, 
rinami? a 

1. Unfriendly difpoficion; malevolence; 
averfion. 

Their being forced to their books, in an age at 
enmity with all reftratnt, has been the reafon why 
many have hated books. _ Locke. 

2. Contrariety of interefts or inclinations ; 
mutual malignity. 

They thall within this hour, 

Ona diffention of a doit break out 
In bitterett enmity. Saian i Coriolanus, 

Betwceo thee and the woman I will put 
Enmity; and between thine and her feed : 

Her feed thall bruife thy head, thou bruife hic heel. 
Milton, 

How far thofe controverfies, end appearing eami- 

- sies of thofe glorious creatures, may be carried, is 
nor my bufineds to sew or determine, Dryden. 

3. State of oppofition. 

Know ye not that the friendthip of the world is 
enmity with God ? i Jam.iv. q. 

You muft firmly be convinced, that every fin you 
commi: fets you at enmity with heaven, and will, if 
not forfaken, render you incapable of it, Wake, 

4. Malice; mifchievous attempts. 

I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
Te wage sgam thr enmi o” th'air Shate/peare, 


Sam. 
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He who performs his duty in a ftation of great 

„ Power, muft needs incur the utter ewwity of many, 
and the high difpleafure of more. Atterbury. 

To ENMARBLE. vsa. [from marble.] To 
tum to marble; to harden. Obfolete. 

Their dying to delay, 
Thou do't exmarhle the proud heart of her, 
Whofe love before their life they do prefer. Spenfer. 

To ENMESH. ay A. [from meS.] ‘TO net; 
to entangle ; to intrap.. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch; 

And out of her own goodnefs make the net 
Vhat fhal! eamh them all, Shakefpeare’s Orbella, 

To Enpi'ernce. va. [from pierce] To 
transfix. 

1 am too fore empierced with his thaft 
To foar with his tight feathers. Shakefpeare, 

Enne‘acon. me f. [snore and yore] “A 
figure of nine angles. 

ENNE'ATICAL. adj. [os92,] Enneatical days, 
are every ninth day of a ficknefs; and 
enneatical years, every ninth year of one’s 
life. 

To EN NOBLE, v a. [exnoblir, French. ] 

1. To raife from commonalty to nobility. 

Many fair promotions 

Ase given daily to exnogde thofe, 

That fcarce fome two days fince were worth a noble, 
Fe a Shakfp. 

2. To dignify; toazgrandife; to exalt ; to 
raife. “ | 

God raifed up the fpirit of this great perfon, and 
ennobled his courage and conduét with the entire 
overthrow of this mighty hoft. South 

What can exnoble fots, or flaves, or cowards? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. Lepe. 

3- Toelevate; to magnify. 

None fo lovely, fweetand fair, 

Or do more ennoble love. 

4. To make famous or illuitrious. 

The Spaniards could not as invaders tand in Ire- 
Jand, but only ennobled fome of the coafts thercof 
with thipwrecks, y Bacon, 

ENNO'BLEMENT, m. fe [from exnoble] 

1, The act of raifing to the rank of nobi- 
lity. 

ile added, during parliament, to his former crea- 
tions, the exnoblement or advancement in nobility of 
a few others. Baton. 

2. Exaltation ; elevation ; dignity. 

‘The eternal wifdom enriched us with all exnodle- 
ments, fuitable to the meafures of an unttraitned 
goodnefs. Glanville, 

LNopa'tion. x. f. [enodatio, Latin. ] 

1. The a& of uncying a knot. 

2. Solution of a difficulty. 

ENO'RMITY. #. f. [from enormous.] 

1. Deviation from rule; irregularity. 

2. Deviation from right; depravity; Cor- 
ruption. ; A 

We hall {peak of the particular abufes and eror- 
mities of the government. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

‘That this law will be always fufficient to bridle or 
retrain enormity, no man can warrant. Thoker. 

‘There are many little exormities in the world, 
which our preachers would be very glad to fee re- 
moved; but at the fame time dare not meddle with 
them, for fear of betraying the dignity of the pulpit. 

“ Addifon's Guardian, 

3- Atrocious crime; flagitious villany ; 
crimes exceeding the common meafure. 
In this fenfe it has a plural. 

It is not 2 bare fpeculation that kings may run 
into encrmities; the practice may he proved by ex- 
ample, Swift, 

ENO'RMOUS, adj. [enormis, Latin.] 

1. Irregular; out of rule; not regulated by 
any ftated meafure. 


Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their gait. 
Milton, 


Waller, 


Eno/emousness. m fi: 


ENO 
Nature here 
Wanton'd, asin her prime; and plaid at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more fweets, 
Wild above rule, or art, enormous blifs, Milton, 


2. Exeurfive ; beyond the limits of a regu- 


lar figure. 

The enormous partof the light in the circumfe- 
rence of every lucid point, ought to be lefs difcerni- 
ble in thorter telefcopes than in longer, becaufe the 
fhorter tranfmit lefs light to the eye, Newron’s Op, 


3. Difordered ; confufed, 


' I fhall find time, 
From this exormons itate; and feek to give 
Loffes their remedies.  Shakefpeare's King Lear. 


4. Wicked beyond the common meafure. 
5- Exceeding in bulk the common mea- 


fures: always ufed with fome degree of 


diflike, or horror, or wonder. 

A giant thepherd here his flock maintains, 
Far from thereft, and folitary reigns, 
A form enormous! far unlike the race 


Of human birth, in fature, or in face. Pope's Ody. 


Eno'rmovs ty. adv. [from enormous.] Be- 


yond meafure, 

One who could ever efpoufe a notion fo exsre 
moufly abfurd and fenfelefs, as that the world was 
framed by chanee. Woodward, 
[from exormous. | 


Immeafurable excefs. 

Then thofe who have no opportunity to examine 
our faith, fee the exormoufne/s of our works, but 
what fhould hiader them from meafuring the'matter 
by the difciples ? 3 Decay of Piety. 


Eno'ucn. adj. [xenoh, Saxon ; gazab, Go- 


thick ; gexoeg, Dut.] It is not eafy to de- 
termine whether this word be.an adjective 
or adverb; perhaps, when it is joined 
with a fubftantive, it is an adjective, of 
which exew is the plural. In other fitua- 
tonsit {cemsanadverb; except that after 
the verb To bave, or To be, either ex- 
prefied or underftood, it may be account- 
eda fubftantive. Itis pronounced as if 
it werewritten ef. | In a fufiicient mea- 
fure; fo as may fatisfy; fo as may faffice, 

Why would’tt thou go, with one confent they cry, 
When thou haft gold enough, and Emily? Dryden. 

When there was not room evoxgs for their herds, 


they by confent feparated, and enlarged their pafture. 
M Lorke, 


ExolucH. xefe- 
1. Something fufficient in greatnefs or ex- 


ccllence. s 
Tis enough for me to have endeavoured the union 
of my country, whilft l continucd in publick em- 
ploymenis. Temple. 
The indolency and enjoyment we have, f{uflicing 
for our prefent happinefs, we defire not to venturethe 
change, being content, and thatit enougo. Lacke 
Enougé for me that to the lit’ning fwains, 
Firitin thofe tields 1 fung the filvan trains. Pope. 
{ will not quarrel with the prefent age: it has 
done enough for me, in making and keeping you 
two my fiends, Pope. 


2. Something equal to a ‘man’s powers or 


faculties. 

“Some great defects and main errours in his nature, 
cnftoms, and proceedings, he had enough to do to 
fave and help, witha thoufand little induftrics and 
watches, Bacon, 


Eno'ucnu. adv. 
‘1. Ina fufficicnt degree; ina degree that 


gives futisfaction. 


2. Itnotes a flight augmentation of the po- 


fitive degree: as, Z am ready enough to 
quarrel; that is, I am rather quarrelfome 
than peaceable. d 
{ am apt ezoug to think, that this fame bina- 
tium of a ftronger and a weaker, like unto mafca- 
lineand feminine, doth holdin al living bodies. Bacon. 
4R : it 
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Tt is fometimes pleafant enough to confider the 
different notions which different perfons have of the 
fame thing. 3 Addifon. 
They are now in prifan at Florence s and, as it is 
faid, trcated hardly enougd. Addifon on Italy. 
3. Sometimes it notes diminution ; as, the 
. fong is well exough; that is, not quite 
well, though not much amifs. 
4. Ancxclamation noting fulnefs or fatiety. 
Macbeth, beware Macduff! 
Beware, the thane of Fife! Difmifs me.—Znowgd. 
Shakef. 
Henceforth, I'll bear 
Afflidtion ‘till it do cry out of itfelf, 
Enough, enpugh, and die. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
Exo'w. ‘The plural of exowgh. Ina fufli- 
cient number. 


The earth hath fince born ewow bleeding wit-* 


Deffes, that it was no want of true courage. Sidzey. 
The walls of the church there are east content- 
ed to build; the marbles are polifhed, the rools 
fhine with gold, the altar hath precious ftones to 
adorn it, and of Chrift’s minifters na choice at all. 
Hooker. 
Man had felfifli foes enst befides, 
- That, day and night, for his deftruction wait. Wilt. 
My conquering brother will have flaves exow, 
To pay his cruel vows for victory. Dryden. 
‘There are at Rome exow modern works of archi- 
tecture to i any reafonable man, = 4duifon 


EN PASS ANT, adv. [French]. By the way. 

To Enra'ce. v.a. [enrager, French.| To 
irritate; to provoke; to make furious; 
to exafperate. ' 

The juftice of their quarrel fhould not fo much 
encourage as erage them, beiog to revenge the 
difhonour done to their king, and to chaftife deceit- 
ful enemies, Hayward. 

Enrag’d at this, upon the bawd I flew; 

And that which molt ezrag’d me was, ‘twas true. 
Walp. 

To ENRA'NGE, v. a. [ftom range.) 'T 
- place regularly; to put into order. 


In their jaw 
Three ranks of iron teeth enranged were. Fairy Q, 

As fair Diana, in frefh fummer’s day, 

Beholds her nymphs exrang'd in thady wood. 
Fairy Queen, 

To ENRA'NK. v. a. [from rank.] To place 
in orderly ranks. 

No leifure had he toenrank his men, Shakefpeare. 

Yo Enrarr. v.a. [from rapt: the parti- 
ciple preterite feems to be exrapt. | 

1. To throw into an extafy; to tranfport 
with enthufiafm. 

I myfelf 
Am, like a prophet, fuddenly exrape 
* Totell thee, that this day isominous. Shake/peare. 

2. In the following quotation it feems 
erroncoufly written for exqwrapt, in- 
volv’d, wrapt up. 

Nor hath he been fo exrapt in thofe ftudies as to 
neglect the polite arts pf painting and poetry. 

_ Arbuthnot and Pope, 

To ENRA'PTURE. v. a, [from rapture.] 
To tranfport with pleafure; to delight 
highly. - 

To Exnalvisu. ve a. [from ravih.] To 
throw into extafy; to tranfport with de- 
light. 

What worder, 
Frail men, whofe eyes feck heavenly things to fee, 
At fight thereof fo much enravifh'd be? Spenfer. 

Ewravisument. a. f. [from exravyl.] 
Extafy of delight. 

They contract a kind of (plendour from the feem- 
ingly obfcuring vail, which adds to the exravi/bments 
of her gpu oed admirers, Glanville’ Seep. 

To Exrne'umn. v. a. [earhumer, French,] 
To bave rhenm through cold, 
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The phyfician is to enquire where the party hath 

taken cold or exvbeumed. Uarvey. 
To Enri'cu.-v. a. [enricher, French. ] 
1. To make wealthy ;. to make opulent. 

The king wil).enrich him with great riches and 

wili give him his daughter. I Sam. xvii, 25. 
Henry is able to ezrich his queen, 
And nottofecka queen to make himrich. Shake/p. 

Great and glorious Rome queen of the earth, 

So far renown'd, and with the fpoils enrich'd 
Of nations. Milton's Paradife Regain’d. 

Thofe are fo unhappy as to rob others, without 

enriching themfelyes. Denham. 
2. To fertilife; to make fruitful. 

See the {weet brooks in filver mazes creep, 

Enrich the meadaws, and fupply the deep. Blackmore. 
3. To flere; to pre's with augmentation 
of any thing defirable. 

There is not any one among them that could ever 
enrich his own underttanding with any certain truth, 
ot ever edify others therein. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

ENRICHMENT. 2. f. [from enrich] 
1. Augmentation of wealth. \ 
2. Amplification ; improvement by addition. 
1 have procured a tranflation of that book into 
the general, language not without great and ample 
additions, and enrichment thereof. Bacon's Holy W'ar. 
It is a vat hindrance to the ezri Ament of our 
underftandings, if we fpend too much of our time 
, and pains among infinites and unfearchables. Marts. 
To Evxt'pGe. v.a. [from ridge.) To form 

with longitudinal protuberances or ridges. 

He had a thoufand nofes, ` + 

Horns walk'd and wav’d like the enridged fea: 

Tt was fome fiend. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
To EnRI'NG va. [from ring.) To bind 

round; to encircle, 

Ivy fo R 

Enrings the barky fingersof the elm. Sbakefpeare. 
To Ennt'pen. v. a. [from ripe.] To ripen; 

to mature; to bring to perfection. 

The Summer, how it enripen'd the year; 

And Autumn, what onr golden harveftswere. Donne, 
To Exgo’se. v. a, [from robe.] To drefs; 

to clothe; to habit; to inveft. 

Her mother hath intended, 

That, quaint in green, fte thall be loofe exrod'd, 

With ribbands pendant, flaring "bout her head. Shak, 
To ENRO'LL. v. a. [enroller, French. ] 
1. To infert in a roll, lift, or regifter. 

There be enrolled amongft the king’s forces about 
thirry thoufand men of the Jews. 1 Mac. x, 36. 

We find ourfelves ewro//ed in this heavenly family 
as fervants, and as fons. Spratt. 

‘T'he champions, all of high degree, 
Who knighthood Inv'd, and deeds of chivalry, 
Throng’d to the lifts, and envy’d to behold 
The names of others, not their own exra/i’d, Dryd, 

Mentes; an ever-honour’d name of old, 

High in Ulyffes’ focial lift enra/f'd. Pope's Odyffey. 

Heroes and heroines of old, 

By honour only were exro/f'd , 

Among their brethren of the fkies; 

To which, though late, fhall Stella rife, 
z. To record; to leave in writing. 

He fwore confent to your fucceffion ; 

His oath earolled in the parliament, Shakefp. 
Laws, which none ihall-find 
Left them enrclitd; or what the {pirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. Miltcn's Paradife Loft. 
3. To involve; to inwrap. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw’ 
Huge flame, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enroll'd in duikifh {moak and brimftone blue. © 

Á jY Fairy Queen. 
ENRO'LLER, w, Je [from earo] He that 
-enrols ; he that regifters. ` 
ENROLMENT. 2./- [ftom exrol.] Regifter; 
writing in which any thing is recorded ; 
record. 

The king himfelf caufed ta be enrolled, and tefti- 
fied by a notary publick ; and delivered the ewro- 

ka 


Swift. 


’ 


4 


‘To Enro'unp, v.a. [from round. 


Eon s 


_ iments, with his own hands, to the Bithop of Salif- 
bury, Davies on Ireland, 
To Exro'or. v.a. [from rect.) To fix by 
the root; to implant deep. 
He cannot fo precifely weed this Tand, 
. As his mifdoubts prefent occafion : 

Elis foes are fo enaored with his friends, 

Thar, plucking to unfx an enemy, 

He doth unfaften fo and fhake a friend. Shakefpeare. 
To 
environ; to furround; to encircle; to 
inclofe, 


Upon his royal face there is no nate 
How dread an army hath exrounded him. Sbhake/p. 

ENS. n. J. [Latn.] 

1.: Any being or exrftence. x 
2. [In chymiftry.] Some things that are 

pretended to contain all the qualities or 

virtues of the ingredients they are drawn 
from in a little room. 

ENSA'MPLE. ». J. [cfempio, Italian.] Ex- 
ample; pattern; fubject of imitation. 
This orthography is now juftly difwfed. 

Such life thould be the honour of your light; 

Such death, the fad enfample of your night. Spenfer, 
You have us (0: añ eafample, Phil, Wien. 
Such as would be willing to make ufe of our ez- 

fample to do the fame thing, where there is not the 
fame neceffity, may nat be able to vouch our practice 
for their excufe, Sanderforr 

ToEnsa’mPLE. wv. a, [from thenoun.] To 
exemplify; to hew by example; to give 
us a Copy. 

1 have followed all the ancient poets hiftorical z 
firt, Tlomer, who, in the perfon of Agamemnon, 
exfampled a good governor and virtuous man. 

A Spenfer. 

To Ensa'ncuine. v.a. [fenguis, Latin; 
exfanglanter, French.] To fmear with 
gore; to fuffufe with blood. 

With cruel tournament the fquadrons join, 
Where cattle paftur'd late; now fcatter’d lies, 
With éarcaffes and arms, th’ enfanguin'd field 
Deferted. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

To Enscuz'pute. v. a. [from fchedule.] 
To infert in a fchedule or writing. 

You muft buy that peace 

With fall accord to all our juft demands, 

Enf.hedul’d here. Skakefpeare’s Henry V. 
To Ensco’ncr. v.a. [from /coxce.] ‘To 
cover as with a fort; to fecure. Hanmer. 

I myfelf fometimes, hiding mine honour in my 
neceflity, and. fain to fhafite, to hedge, and to lurch 5 
and yet your, rogue will ex/eonee your rags, your 
cat-a-mountain looks under the fhelter of your ho- 


nour. Shakefpeare. 
She hall not fee me, I will af ns me behiad 
thearras, Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windjer.. 
We make trifles of terrours, exfconcing ourfelves 
in feeming knowledge, Shakefpeare. 
A fort of errour to exfconce - 
Abfurdity and ignorance, Hudibras. 
| This he courageoufly invaded, 
And having enter’d, barricado’d, 
Enfconc'd himfelf as formidable 
As could be, underneath a table. Hudibrar,. 
To Enselam, u a. [from feam.] To fow 


up; toenclofe by a feam or junture of 
needlework, ` 
A name engraved in the reveftiary of the temple, ~ 
onettole away, and exfeamed it on his thigh. Camden. 
To Kwsea’r. v.a.[fromfear.] To caute- 
rife; to ftanch or ftop with tire. 
Enfear thy fertile and conceptiaus womb 5 
Let it no more bring ont Vingrateful man. Sbake/p. 
To Ensuierp. wv. a. [from field] ‘Yo 
fhield; to cover; to protect. 
Thefe black mafks 
Proclaim anen/hield beauty, ten times louder 
Than beauty could difplay. Shakefpeare. 
To Exsuai'ne, va, [ftom Arinze] To 
enclofe 


ENS 


enclofe in a cheft or cabinet ; to preferve 
and feeure as a thing faered. 
Hefeems a. Se 
A phoenix, gaz’d by all, as that ole bird, 
“When to enfbrine his reliques ia the fun’s 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies, Milton, 
The fots combine 
With pious care a monkey to ex/brine, Tates Juv. 
Fair fortune nett, with looks ferene and kind, 
Receives "em, ia her ancient fane enfbrin’d, ddif: 
E’nsirorM. adj. [enfiformis, Latin.] Hav-e 
ing the fhape of a fword, as the xipho- 
eides or = eartilage. 
E'NSIGN. z./. [en iiaae, Freneh. ] 
1. The flag or ftandard of a regiment. 
Hang up yout exfigzs, let your drums be ftill, 
Shakefpeare. 
The Turks ftill preffing oo, got up to the top of 
the walls with eight enfigns, from wheace they had 
repulfed the defendants, Knolles's Hiftcry, 
Men taking occafion from the qualities, wherein 
they obferve often feveral iadividuals to agree, range 
them into forts, in order to their naming under 
which individuals, according to their conformity to 
this or that abitract idea, come to be ranked as 
vader exfigns. Loeke. 
2. Any fignal to affemble. 
Lle will lift up an exfign to the nations from far. 
j Ifaiab. y. 
3. Badge; or mark of diftin&tion, rank, or 
office. i 
Princes that fly, ther fceptres left behind, 
Contempt or pity, where they travel, find; 
The enfigns of our pow’r about we bear, 
And ev’ry land pays tribute to the fair. Waller. 
The marks or enfigns of virtues contribute, by 
their noblenefs, to the ornament of the figures: as 
the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, to war, 
or facrificea, Dryden, 


4. The officer of foot who carries the flag. 
{Formerly written ancient. ] 


E'NstGNbEARER. x. f. [enfign and bear.] 
He that carries the flag; the enfign. 

If it be true that the giants ever made war againft 
heaven, he had been a fit enfignbcarer for that come 
pany. Sidney, 

To Ensua've. v.a. [from fave.] 
1. To reduce to fervitude; to deprive of 
liberty. 

The conquer'd alfo, and enflav’d by war, 

Shall, with their freedom lolt, their virtue lofe. 
Milton 

1 todo this! 1, whom you once thought brave. 
To fellmycountry, and my king enflave! Dryden. 

Long draughts of Reep his monttrous limbs whe 4 
He reels, and faliiog fills the fpacious cave. Dryden. 

He iscertaialy the molt fubjected, the molt ene 
Jawed, who is fo io his underftandiag. Locke. 

While the balance of power is equally held, the 
ambition of private men gives neither danger nor 
fear, nor can poflibly exfave their country. Swift, 


2. To make over to another as his flave or 
bondman. 

No man can make another man to be his flave, 
unlefs he hath firt exflaved himfelf to life and death, 
to plesfure or pain, to hope or fear: command thofe 
paiiions, and you are freer than the Parthian king, 

Taylor's Rule of living boly. 

The more yirtuoufly any man lives, and the lefs 
he is exfaved to any luft, the more ready he isto 
entertain the principles of religion. Tillotfen. 

A man, not-having the power of his own life, 
cannot by compat, or his own confent, exflave him- 
felfto any cae, nor put himfelf under the abfolute 

ee power of another, to take away life when 
he picafes, Locke, 
Ensza'vement. v. f. [from enflave.] The 
ftate of fervitude ; favery ; abject fubjec- 
tion. 

The children of Wrael, according to their me- 
thad of finning, after mercies, and thereupon re- 
lurning toa freth exflavement to their enemies, had 
row paffed feven years in cruel fubyeflion, Sixth. 


~ 


ENT 
Esnsua'veR. m.f. [from enflave.] He that 
reditees others to a ftate of fervitude. 

What iodignation in her mind, 

Againit exflavers of mankind ! Swift, 
To Ensue. vw. a. [enfuivre, Erench.] ‘To 
follow; to purfue. A 

Flee evil, and do good; feek peace, and fe it. 

= Com Prayer. 

But now thefe Epicures begin to fmile, 

And fay, my dottrine is more fafe than true; 

And that l fondly do myfelf beguile, 
While thefe receiv’d opinions I enfue. 
To Ensu'e. vu. n J 
te To follow as a confequence to premifes. 
+ Let this be granted, and it thall hereupon plainly 
enfue, that the light of feripture once thining in the 
world, all other light of nature is therewith in fuch 
fort drowned, that now we need it not. Hooker. 
2. To fuceeed in a train of events, or courfe 

of time. 
The man was noble. 
But with his laft attempt he wip'd it out, 
Deftroy'd his country, and his name remains 
To the enfuing age abhorr’d. Shakefpeare. 

Bishops are placed by collation of the king, with- 

out any precedent election or confirmation enfuing. 
Hayward. 

Of worfe deeds worfe fufferings muft wie Milt, 

With mortal heat cach other fhall purfue ; 

What wars, what wounds, what flaughter hall enfue! 
Dryden, 

Tmpute not then thofe ills which may enfue 
To me, but thofe who with inceffant hate 
Purfue mylife. ` Kowe's Ambitious Stepmother, 

Then grave Clariffa graceful wav'd her fan; 
Silence exfu’d, and thus the nymph began, 

Ensu'Rance xf. [from en/ure.] 
t. Exemption from hazard, obtained by the 
payment of a certain fum. 

z. 'Fhe fam paid for fecurity. 
Ensu’rancer. x. fe [from enfurance.] He 
who undertakes to eet from hazard. 

The vaio enfurancers of life, 
And they who moft perform’d, and promis'd lefs, 
Ev’a Short and Hobbes, forfook th’ unequal (trife. 
Dryden. 
To Ensure. v, a. [from fure, affurer, 
French. ] 
4. Toafeertain; to make certain; to fecure. 

It is eafy to entail debts on fucceeding ages, but 
how 10 enfure peace for any term of years is difficult 
enough. Swift, 

z2. To exempt any thing from hazard by 
paying a eertain fum, on condition of 
ing reimburfed for mifcarriage. 
3- To promife reimburfement of any mif- 
carriage for a certain reward ftipulated. 

A mendicant contratted with a country fellow 
for a quantity of corn, ta eafure his fheep for that 
year. L' Effrange, 

Ensu’rer. »./. [from enfure.] One who 
makes contracts of enfurance ; one who 
for a certain fum exempts any thing from 
hazard. 

ENTA'BLATURE. } x. /. [from table.] The 

ENTA'BLAMENT. architrave, frife, and 
cornice of a u being in effe& the ex- 
tremity of the flooring, whieh is cither 

upported by pillars, or by a wall, if 
there be no columns. Harris. 

ENTAIL. 2. fe [feudum talliatum, from the 
Freneh entaille, cut, from tailler; to cut. ] 

1. The chate entailed or fettled, with re- 
gard to the rule of its defcent. 

2. The rule of defcent fettled for any eftate. 

3- Engravers work ; inlay. Obfolete. 

Weill it appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich errail, and curious mold, 

Wovea with anticks and wild imagery. Juiry Queen, 


Davies. 


Pope. 


ENT 

To ENTAIL, v.a. (tailler, tocut; entailler, 
French.] 

1. To fettle the defcent of any eftate, fo 
that it eannot be by any fubfequent pof- 
feffor bequeathed at pleafure. 

I here entail 
The crown to thee andtothioc heirs forever. Shak. 
Had Richard unconftrain’d refign’d the throne, 
A king cangive no more than is his own: 
The title ttood extail'd, had Richard had a fon. 
Dryden, 

z. To fix unalienably upon any perfon ot 
thing. ` 

e evee had a privilege of infallibility extaifed to 
all he faid. Digby on Bodies.. 

The intemperate and tes tranfmit their bodily 
infirmities and difeafesto their children, and entail a 
fecret curfe upon their eftates. Tillotfon. 

3- To cut. Obfolete. In the following 

affage it is neuter, 

The mortal ftecl, difpiteoufly entai ’d, . 
Deep in their flefh, quite through the iron walls 
That a large purple fircam adown their giambeaux 

falls, Fairy Queer. 

To ENTAME. t. a. [ipm tane.|. To tame; 
to fubjugate; to fubdue. 

“Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, and your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my fpirits to your worthip. Shakefp. 

To ENTA’NGLE. v. a. [A word of uncertain 
etymology. | 

1. To inwrap or infuare with fomething not 
eafily extricable, as a net; or fomething 
adhefive, as briars. 

2. To lofe in multiplied involutions; as in 
a labyrinth. 

3. To twit, or eonfufe in fuch a manner as 
that a feparation cannot eafily be made ;. 
to make an entangled knot. 

4. To involve in difficulties; to embarrafs;, 
to perplex. 

Now all x:bour, 
Marrs what it does, yea very force entangles 
Itfelf with ftrength. Séakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleop. 

He knew not how to wrettle with defperate con- 

tingencies, and fo abhorred to be entangled in fuch. 
F Cisr ndon. 

g- To puzzle; to bewilder. 

The duke, being queftioned, neither held filence 
as he might, nor conftantly denied it, but extanghs. 
himfelf in his doubtful tale. Hayward. 

I fuppofe a great part of the difficulties that perplex 
men’s tought and entangle their underitandings, 
would be cafily refolved. H Locke. 

6. To enfuare by captious queftions or artful 
talk. 

The Pharifees took counfcl how they might ere 
tangle him in his talk. d Aart. xxii. 15. 

7. Lo diftraét with a variety of cares. 

No man that warreth eatang/eth himfelf with the 
affairs of this life a 2 Timi q 

2. To multiply the intricacies or diflicultiea 
ofa work. 

ENTA'NGLEMENT. #. f. [from entangle.] 

1. Involution of any thing intrieate or ad- 
hefive. 

2. Perplexity; puzzle. 

The moft improved fpirits are frequently caught 
in the entanglements of a tenacious imagination. 

Glanville's sae. 

There will be no greater entanglements, touching 
the noticn of God and his providence. ore. 

It is to fence againit the entanglements of equivecal 
words, and the arts of fophiftry, that ditlintions 
have been multiplied, La ke. 

ENTA'NGLER. #./. [from entangle.] One 
that entangles. 

To E'NTER. v. a. [ertrer, French. ] 

1. To go or come into any place. 

l with the multitude ef my redgem'J, 

R i k Shafi 


ENT 


Shall enter heav'’n, long abfent. Mitton. 
A king of repute and learning eatered the lifts 


againft him, ae 
2. To initiate in a bufinefs, method, or fo- 
" ciety. 


The eldeft being thus exter’d, and then made the 
fathion, it would be impoflible to hinder chem. 
Locke, 
3. To introduce or admit into any counfel. 

They of Rome are exter’d in our counfels, 
And know how we proceed.  Shuke/p. Coriolanus. 
. To fet down in writing. 

Mr. Phang, have you exter'd the action? 

—It is enter'd, Shakefp. Henry VV. 
+  Agues and fevers are enter’d promifcunufly, yet in 

the few bills they have been dillinguithed. Granri. 
To WINTER. vene 1 
1. To come in; to go in. 

Be not flothful to go and to enter to poffefs the 


haad, “ag. 
Other creature here, J 
Beatt, bird, infect, or worm, durft exter none. Milt, 
2. To penetrate mentally ; to make intellec- 
tual entrance. 

He is particularly pleafed with Livy for his man- 
ner of telling a tory, and with Sallaft for his en- 
tering into eternal principles of a€tion, Addifon. 

They were not capable of entrring into the nu- 
merous concurring {prings of action. Watts. 

3. To engage in. 

The French king hath often entered on feveral 

expenfive projects, on purpofe to diffipate wealth. 
Addifon on the War. 
-Gentlemen did not care to enter into bufiaefs 'ull 
after their morning draught. Tatler. 
4. To be initiated in. 
t _ O pity and hame, that thofe who to live well 
Fater'd fo fair, fhould turn afide! Milton, 

As foon as they once evtered into a tafte of plea- 
fure, politenefs, and magnificence, they fell into a 
thonfand violences, confpiracies, and divifions. Addi/. 

ENTERDE'AL, n, fe [entre and deal.] Re- 
ciprocal tranfactions. Obfolete. . 
For he is practis’d well in policy, 
And thereto doth his courting et apply 5 
To learn the ezterdeal of princes ttrange, 
‘To mark th’ intent of counfels, and the change 
Of Rates. Hubberd's Tale. 


E’nrerine. wf. [from enter.) Entrance; 
-paffage into a place. 
lt is laid walte, fo that there is no houfe, no ex- 
tering ine Tfuiah, 
To ENTERLA'CE, v. æ, [entrelafer, French. ] 
To intermix; to interweave. 
This lady walked outright, ‘till he might fee her 
enter into a fine clofe arbor: it was of trees, whole 


branches fo lovingly exter/aced one another, that it 
could refift the rongent violence of the fight. Siducy. 


Enrero'cece. 2. f. (cuterocele, Latin.] A 
rupture from the bowels preffing through 
or dilating the peritoneum, fo as to fall 
down into the groin. The remedy in 
fuch cafes, is chiefly by truffes and bol- 

« fters. 4 Quin, 

Ifthe inteftine only is fallen, it becomes an er- 
terscele; if the omeotum or epiploon, epiplocele; 
and if both, enceroepiplocele, Sharp's Surgery. 

Entero'Locy. 2. f [ier egey and Aces. | 
The anatomical accouut of the bowels 
„and internal parts. 

ENTERO'NPHALOS, #. fe [trigos and 3w- 
Qaàos.] An umbilical or navel rupture. 
ENTERPARLANCE, #. f. (entre and parler, 
French.] Parley; mutual talk; confer- 

ence. : 

During the emterparlancee the Scots difcharged 
againft the Englifh, not without breach of the laws 
of the feld, llayward. 


ENTERPLE'ADER. xf. [entre and plead} 
The difcufling of a point-incidentalty 
faliing out, belore the principal caufe can 


, 


PNT 
take end. For example: two feveral per- 
fons, being found heirs to land by two 
feveral officers in one county, the king 
is brought in doubt whether livery ought 


to be made; and therefore, before livery | 


be made to either, they muft eriterplead ; 
that is, try between tlemfelves who isthe 
right heir. Cowwel. 
BIN TERPRISE. 2. f. [enterprife, French.] 
An undertaking of hazard; an arduous 


atiempt. 
Now is the time to execute mine exterprifes to 

the deftruction of the enemics. Judith, iie 5. 
Whet on Warwick to this enterprife.  Shakefpe 
The day approach’d, when fortune fhould decide 

Th’ important enterprife, and give the bride. Dryd. 

To E/nTervRise. v. x. {from the novf.] 
1. To undertake; to attempt; to effay. 

Nor hall I to the work thou t 

Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid.. Ailton. 
Princes were only chiefs of thofe a@emblies, by 

whofe confultations and authority the great actions 

were tefolved and eterpris’d, Temple. 
An epick poem, or the heroick action of fome 

great commander, evterpri, fed for the common good 

and honour of the Chriftian caufe, and executed 

happily, may be as well,written now, as it was of 

old by the heathens. Dryden. 

Hafte then, and lofe no time: 
The bufinefs muft be enzerpris'd this night ; 
We muf furprife the court in its delight.  Dry-ter. 


2. To receive; to entertain, Obfolete. 
In goodly garments, that her well became, 
» Fair marching forth in honourable wife, 
Him at the threfhold met, and well did enterprife 
p- Spenfer. 
E'NTERPRISER. xv. /. [from enterprife.j| A 
man of enterprife; one who undertakes 
reat things; one who engages himfelf in 


important and dangerous defigns. 
They commonly prove great enterprifers with 
happy fees Hayward on Edward V1, 


To ENTERTAIN. w. a. [entretenir, Fren.] 
1. To converfe with; to talk with. 

His head was fo well ftored a magazine, that 
nothing could be propofed which he was not readily 
furnithed to extertain any one in, Lorke, 

2. To treat at the table. 

You fhall find an apartment fitted up for you, and 
fhai be every day eatertained with beef or mutton of 
my own feeding. - Addifon, 

3- To receive hofpitably. 

Be not forgetful to entertain ftrangers; for thereby 
fome have entertaine? angels unawares. Teh. xiii. 2. 

Heav’n fet open thy everlafting gates, 

To entertain my vows of thanks and praife. Shakef. 


4- To keep in one’s fervice. 

How many men would you require to the fur- 
nithing of this which you take in hand? And how 
long fpace would you kave them extertained. 

Spenfer's Ireland, 
You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred ; 
only l do not like the fafhion of your garments. 
Shak f. King Lear. 
I'll weep and figh, i 
And, leaving fo his fervice, follaw you,’ 
Sa pleafe you entertain me. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


5. To referve in the mind. 
This purpofe God can entertain towards us. 
Decay of Piety. 
6. To pleafe; to amufe; to divert. 
David entertained limfcif with the meditations of 
God’s law, not his hiddeu decrees or counfels, 
Decay of Piety. 
They were capable of entertaining themiclves on 
a thoufand fubjects, without running into the com- 
mon topicks, ddifa . 
The hiftory of the Royal Society thews how well 
philofophy becometh a narration: the progrefs of 
knowledge is as extertaizing as that of arms. 
i Fehon on the Clafficks. 
In gardens, art can only reduce the beautics of 


EN T- 
nature to a figure which the common eye may better 
take inj aud istherefore more emtertaincd with. 
Pope's Pref. to the Mliads. 
7. To admit with fatisfactton. 
Reafon can never permit the mind to entertain 
probability ia oppofition to knowledge and certainty. 
Locke. 
ENTERTA'INER. 2. f. [from extertaiz. | 
1. He that keeps others in his fervice. 
te was, in his nature and conftitution of minds 
, fot very apmehentive or forecafting of future event, 
afar of, but an extertainer of fortune by the day. 
Bacon's Henry VV. 
z. He that treats others at his table. 
He thews both to the guelts and to the entertainer 
+ their great mittake. Smalridge, 
[cis little the fign of a wife or good man to futter 
temperance to be tranfgrefted, in order to purchale 
the repute of a generous entertainer. Atterbury, 
3- He that pleafes, diverts, or amufes. 
ENTERTAINMENT., 2. fa [from entertain. ] 
1. Converfation. 
2. Treatment at the table; convivial provi- 


fion. 
Arrived there, the little houfe they fill 
Nor look for egtertainmenr where none was 3 
Reit is their featt, and all things at their wills 
The nobdleft mind the beft contentment has, 
z Fairy Queer, 
With Britith bounty in his fhip he feaits 
Th’ Hefperian princes, his amazed gueits 
To find that wat’ry wildernefs exceed 
The entertainment of their great Madrid. 
3. Hofpitable reception. 


4- Reception; admiffion. 

It is not eafy to imagine how it fhould at firft gain 
entertainment, but much more difficult to conceive 
how it fhould be univerfally propagated, — Tid/otfor. 

ç. The ftate of being in pay as foldiers or 


fervants. 

Have you an army ready, fay you? 

A moft royal one. The centuriongand their 
charges dittinétly billered, already in the entertain- 
ment, and to be on foot at an hout’s warning. 

_ Sbhakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 

6. Payment of foldiers or fervants. Now 


obfolere. 

The entertainment of the general, upon his firlt 
arrival, was but fix thillingsandeight-pence. Davies. 

‘The captains did covenant with the king to ferve 
him with certain numbers of men, for certain wages 
and entertainment, Davits. 

7- Amufement; diverfion. 

Becaufe he that knoweth leaft is fitteft to afk 
queftions, it is more reafon for the entertainment 
of the time, that he afk me quettions chan that 1 
afk you. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Pallions ought to be our feivants, and not our 
mafters; to give us fome agitation for entertainment, 
but never to throw reafon out of its feat, Temple, 

8. Dramatick performance; the lower co- 
medy. 

A great number of dramatick extertainments are 
not comedies, but live-act farces, Gay. 

Enrertissucp. adj. [entre and tiffue.] 
Enterwoven or intermixed with various 


colours or fubftances. 
The fword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The extertiffued robe of gold and pearl. Shake, 
To ENTHRO'NE. v.a. [from throve.] 
1. To place on a regal feat. 
Mercy is above this tcepter’d {way 5 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings 3 


aller, 


It is amattribute to God himfelf, Shakefp. 
On a tribunal filver’d, 

Cleopatra and himfelf, in chairs of gold, 

Were publickly entbron’d. Shakefj care. 


Beneath a fculptur'd arch he fits enshron'd, 
The peers, encircling, form an awful round. 
2. To inveft with fovereign authority. 
This pope was no fooncr elected and extbroned, 

but that hé began to exercife his new rapines. 
A tsligt's Parergon. 
ENTHUSIASMe 


Pape, 


ENT 

Extuusia'sm. m.f [Serier] 

1. A vain belief of private revelation; a 
vain confidence of difine favour or com- 
munication. 

Extbufiafm is founded oeither oo reafon nor divine 
revelation, but rifes from the conceits of a warmed 
or overweening brain, — Locke. 

z. Heat of imagination; violence of paffion ; 
confidence of opinion. 

3. Elevation of fancy; exultation of ideas, 

Imaging is, in itfelf, the very height and life of 
poetry, which, by a kind of exthufiam, or extraor- 
dinary emotion of foul, makes it feem tous that we 
behold thofe things which the poet paints. Dryden. 

ENTHUSIAST. 2. f.[posciev, ] 

1. One who vainly imagines a private re- 
velation; one who has a vain confidence of 
his intercourfe with God. 

Let an exthufiaft be principled that he or his 
teacher is infpired, and acted by an immediate 
communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in 
vain bring the evidence of clear reafons againft bis 
doctrine. P K F Locke. 

2. One of 2 hot imagination, or violent 
paflions. 

Chapman feems to have been of an arrogant turn, 
and an enthufiafi in poetry. Pepe's Pref. to the H 

3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

At laft divine Cecilia came, 

Inveauefs of the vocal frame; 
The fweet enthufia/f, from her facred ftore, 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

| And added length to folemn founds, 

With nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Dryden. 


ENTHUSIASTICAL. -p ` 

A sr 7 

Entuusia'sricx. [7% Camere] 

1. Perfuaded of fome communication with 
the deity. 

He pretended not to any feraphick enthufiaftical 
raptures, or inimitable unaccountable tranfports of 
devotion. i Calamy. 

2. Vehemently hot in any caufe. 
3. Elevated in fancy ; exalted in ideas. 

An entbufiaflick or prophetick ftyle, by reafon of 
the eagernefs of the ae doth not always follow 
the even thread of difcourfe Burnet. 

At laft, fublim’d 
To rapture and geet ict heat, 
We feel the prefent Deity. Themfon. 
E’ntunymeme. n. f. [Siprus] An ar- 
gument confifting only of an antecedent 
and confequential propofition; a fyllo- 
gifm where the major propofition is A 
prefed, and only the minor and conte- 
quence produced in words. 

Playing much upon the fimple or luftrative argu- 

mentation, to induce their eathymemes unto the 
eople, they take up popular conceits. Biown. 
‘ What isan enthymeme, quoth Cornelius? Why, 
an enthymeine replied Crambe, is when the major 


13 indeed married to the minor, but the marriage 
kept fecret. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


To ENTT'CE. v. a. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy.) To allore; to attraét; to draw 
by blandifhments or hopes of fomerhing 
finful or deftendtive. 

Phe readieft way toentangle the mind with falfe 


doctrine, is firlt to entice the will to wanton living. 
Afcham's Schoclmafier, 
If a man entree a maid that is not betrothed, he 
Mall furely endow her to be hiv wife. Ex. xxii. 16, 
So fang the fyrens, with enchanting found, 
Exticing all to \iftcn, and be drowa’d. Granville, 
ENTICEMENT. m f [from entice.] 
1. The a&@ or practice of alluring to ill. 
Suppofe we that the facred word of Cod can at 
their hands receive due honour, by whofe emicement 
the holy ordinances of the church endure every 
where open contempt. Licker. 
And hese to cyery thirty wandcrer 


1 


ENT 


+ By fly enticement gives his baneful cup, 
With many murmurs mixt. Milton. 
2. The means by which one is allured to 
ill; blandifliment; allurement. 
In all thefe inftances we muft feparate intreaty 
and enticements from deceit or violence, Taylor. 
Enri'cer. a. f. [from entice.] One that 
allures to ill. 
Enti'cinc iy. adv. [from entice.] Charm- 
ingly; in a winning manner. 
She ftrikes.a lute well, and fings moft enricing/y. 
dion. 
E'NTIERTY. w. f. [entiert?, French.] ‘Lhe 


whole; not barely a part. 

Sometime the attorney thrufteth into the writ 
the uttermoft quantity; or, elfe fetteth down an ex- 
tierty, where but a moiety was to be pafled. Bacon. 

ENTIRE. adj. [entier, French; integer, La- 
tin.) 
1. Whole; undivided. 

lt is not fafe to divide, but to extol the enire, 

fill ingeneral. Bacon's Collection of Good and Evil, 
2. Unbroken; complete in its parts. 

An antique model of the famous Laocoon is entire 
in thofe parts where the ftatue is maimed. 

i Addifon on Italy. 

Water and earth, compofed of old worn particles 
and fragments of particles, would not be of the fame 
nature and texture now with water and earth com- 
pofed of eatire particles in the beginning. Newton. 

3- Full: complete; comprifing all requitites 
in itfelf. — 

The church of Rome hath rightly confidered that 
publick prayer is a duty entire in itfelf, a duty 
requifite to be performed much oftener than fermons 
can be made. Hooker. 

An ation is extire when it is complete in all 
its parts; or, as Asiitotle defcribes it, when it con- 
fifts in a beginning, a middle, and anend. Speéfutor. 

4. Sincere; hearty. 
Love’s not love, 
When it is mingled with regards that ftand 
Aloof from th’ entire point. — Shake/p, King Lear. 

He run a courfe more entire with the king of 
Arragon, but more laboured and officious with the 
king of Caftile. Bacon, 

ç. Firm; fure; folid; fixed. 
Entire and fure the monarch’s rule muft prove, 
Who fnunds her greatoefs on her fubjedts love, Prior. 
6. Unmingled; unallayed. 
Wrath fhall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in thy prefence joy entire, Milton. 
7. Honeft; firmly adherent; faithful. 

No man had ever a heart more entire to the king, 
the church, or his country; but he never {tudied the 
eafieft ways to thofe ends. Clarendon. 

They had many perfons, of whofe entire affections 
they were well affured. - Clarendon. 

8. In full ftrength, with vigour unabated ; 


with power unbroken. 
Then back to fight again,.new breathed and entire. 
Spenfer. 


Esti‘ ely. adv. [from extire.] 

1. In the whole; without divifion. 
Euphrates, running, finketh partly into the lakes 
of Chaldea, and falls not entirely into the Perfian fea. 

Raleigh. 

2. Completely ; fully. 

Here finifh’d he, and all that he had made 
View'd, and beheld! all was entirely good. Milton, 
Chyle may be faid to be a vegetable juice in the 
ftomach and inteftines; as it paffeth into the late- 
als it grows ftill more animal, and when 1% has cir- 

culated often with the blood, it is entirc/y (o. 
Arluthyet, 
General confent entirely altered the whole frame 
of their government. Swift. 

3- With firm adherence; faithfully. 

Which when his penfive lady faw from far, 
Great woe and forrow did her foul affay, 

As weening at the fad end of the war, 
And 'gan to higheft Ged entire/y pray. Fairy Queen. 


Enrirensss, 2. f, (from cutire. | 
a 


ENT 


1. Totality; eompletencfs; fulnefs. 

In anarch, each fingle tone, which, if fevered’ 
from the reft, would be perhaps defencelefs, is fufi- 
ciently fecured by the folidity and entirenefs of the 
whole fabrick, ef which it is a part. Boyle, 

z. Honefty; integrity. r 

To ENTVTEE. w.a. [entituler, French.] ` 

1. To grace or dignify with a title or ho- 
nourable appellation. 

2. To give a title or difcriminative appel- 
lation; as, to eztitle a book. 

Befides the Scripture, the books which they call 
ecclefiaftical were thought not unworthy to be brought 
into publick audience, and with that name they en= 
titled the books which we term Apocryphal. Hocker: 

Next favourable thou, 
Who highly thus to erit me vouchfaf ‘it 
Far other name deferving! Ailron’s Paradife Loff. 
3. To fuperferibe, or prefix as a title. 

How ready zeal for party is to entit/e chriftianity 
to theirdefigns, and to charge atheifm on thofe who 
will not fubmic. Locke. 

We have been ertited, and haye had our names 
prefixed at length to whcle volumes of mean produc- 


tions, s Swift; 
4. To give a claim to any thing. Bi 
But we, defcended from your facred fine 
Entitled to your heav’n, and rites divine, 
Are banith'd earth. “Dryden's Virgil, 


God difcovers the martyr and confeffor without 
the trial of flames and tortures, and will hereafter 
entitle many to the rewards of aċtinns which they 
had never the opportunity of performing. Addifor. 

He entitled lina to the continuance of the: 
divine ptotection and goodnefs, by humiliation and. 
prayer. Atterbury. 

Hardly even is the penitent finner faved; thus difti-- 
cult is that duty, by which alone he can be reconciled 
to his Creator, and entit/ed to the mercier of the 
gofpel. ‘ Rogers.. 

5. To. grant a thing as claimed by a title. 

This is to entitle God's care how and to what we - 

pleafe. Locke, 
E’ntity. x. f. [entitas, low Latin. } 
1. Something which really is; a real. being.. 

Dear hope, earth's dowry and heaven's debt, 

The entity of things that are not yet: 
Subc'left, but fureft being. Crifhaw.. 

Fortune is no real extity, nor phyfical eticnce, . 


but a mere relative fignitication.. Bentley. 
Here extizy and quiddity, 
The fouls of defunct bodies fly. Hudibras.. 


2. A particular fpecies of being. 
Alberuptions nf air, though fmall and flight, give- 
an entity of found,. which we call crackling, puffing, 
and fpitting; as in bay falt and bay leaves, caft into~ 
the fire. Bacon.. 
God’s decrees of falvation and damnation, both 
Romih and Reformed, affix to men’s particular e7-: 
tity, abfolutely confidered, without any refpedt to- 
` demeanours. Hammond's Fundamentals, 


To Enrol... a. [from toil.) Toenfnare s. 
to entangle; to bring into toils or nels. 


He cut off their land-forces from their fhips, ‘and 
entoiled both their navy and their camp with a greater 
power than theirs, both by fea and land. Bacon, . 

To EnTOMmB. v. a [from éomb,] To put. 
into a tomb; to bury. ; 

Proceffions were firft begun for the interring of: 
holy martyrs, and the vifiting of thofe places where 
they were entombed, Hocker. 
The cry went once for thee, and yet it may again, 
1f thou wouldit not entom thyfelf alive, 

And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Shakefpeares 

They within the beait’s vaft womb, 

„The choice and flower of all their troops eatomd; 
Denbam.- 
ENTRAILS. x. f. without a fingular. [ex-; 
trailles, Vr. Sirtga] 
1. The inteftines; the inward parts; the- 
tts, 

What, hath thy fiery heart fopareh'd thine entrails, . 

That not a tear can fall? Shakefp, i 
o 


ENT 
The entrails are all without bones; fave that a 
bone is fometimes found in the heart of a ftag. 
Bacon's Nat. Elif. 
T tear that harden’d heart from out her breaft, 
Which with her errail makes my hungry hounds a 
feat. Dryden. 
„2. The internal parts. r 
A precious ring that lightens al} the hole, 
And ies the ragged entrails of this pit. Sbake/p. 
He had brought to light but little of that treafure, 
that lay fo long hid in the dark entrails of America. 
Locke. 
The earth hath toft 
Moft of her ribs, as entrails; being now. 
Wounded no lefs for marble than for gold. Ben. Fon/en. 
To Extralit. v. a. (intralciare, Italian. ] 
To mingle; to interweave; to diverfify. 
Over him, art ftriving to compare 
With nature, did an arbor green difpred, 
Framed of wanton ivy, flow’riog fair, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread, 
His pricking arms entrail'd with cafes red. Fairy Q. 
A little wicker bafket, 
Made of fioe twigs, extrailed curioufly, 
In which they gather’d flowers. Spenfer’s Prothal. 
E'NTRANCE. n. f. (entrant, French. ] 
1. The power of entering into a place. 
Whence are you, fir? Has the porter his eyes in 
his head, that he gives entrance to {uch companions? 
Pray, get you out. Shakefpeare. 
Where diligence opens the door of the underifand- 
ing, and impartially keeps it, truth is fure to find 
both an entrance and a welcome too. South, 
2. Fhe a& of entering. 
The reafon, that I gather, he is mad, 
Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 
Of his own coor being thut againft his extrance, 
Shuakefpeare. 
Better far, [ guefs, 
That we do make our entrance feveral ways. Shak. 
All the world’s a tage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances. Shate/p. 
3. The paffage by which a place is entered; 
avenue. _ 
He charged them ta keep the paffages of the hilly 
country; for by them there was an entrance into 
udea. Judith. 


Palladio did tonelude, that the principal entrance |, 


was never to be regulated by any certain dimenfions, 

but by the dignity of the matter, Hotton. 
Many are the ways that lead 

To his grim cave, all difmal! yet to fenfe 

More terrible at th’ etrance than within, Milton, 

Let this, and every other anxious thought, 

At th? extrance of my threthold be forgot. Dryden, 

4. Initiation; commencement. 

Thiais that which, at firk entrance baulks and 
cools them: they want their liberty. Locke, 

5- Intellectual ingrefs; knowledge. 

He that travelleth a country before he hath fome 
entrance into the language, goeth to fchool, and not 
to travel. s Bacon's Effays. 

6. The a&t of taking poffeffion of an office 
or dignity. 

From the fir entrance of this king to his reign, 
never was king cither more loving, or better beloved, 

_Hayw, Edw. Vi. 

7. The beginning of any thing. 

St, Auguttine in the entrance of one of his fermons, 
makes a kind of apology. f/akezwell on Providence, 

The earl of Holland we have had occafion to men- 
tion before in the firt entrance upon this difeourfe. 

Clarendon, 

Jo ENTRANCE. v. n. [from trance; tranfe, 
French, from tran/co, Latin, to pafs over; 
to pafs for a time from one region to 
another. ] 

1. To put intoa trance; to withdraw the 
foul wholly to other regions, while the 
botly appears to lie ia a dead fleep. 

z. To put into an extafy; to make infenfi- 
ble of prefent objects. 


With delight I wae entranced, and carried fo far 


Ew T 


from myfelf, as that 1 am forry that you ended fo 
foon. Spenfer. 
Adam, now enforc'd to clofe his eyes, 

Sunk down, and alt his fpirits became entranc'd, 

Milton, 
And Í fo ravi(h'd with her heav’nly note, 

1 Rood entrane'd, aod had noroom for thought ; 

But all o’erpower’d with ceftafy of Mifs, 

Was Ina pleafing dream of paradife. 

To Enrea'p. wv. a. [from trap] 


1, To enfnare; to cateli in a trap or fnare. 
Take heed mine eyes, how ye do ftare 
Tfenceforth too rafhly on that guileful net; 
In which, if ever eyesentrapped are, 
Out of her bands ye by no means fhall get. Spenfer. 
The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrapr the noble-minded Talbot. Shak, 
2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties or 
dittrefles ; to entangle. 
Misfortune waits advantage to extrap 
The man moft wary, in her whelming lap. Fairy Qu. 
He fought to earrap me by intelligence. Shakgp. 
3. To take advantage of. 
An injurious perfon lics in wait to entrap thee in 
thy words, Lele). viii. s1. 
To Enreelar. w. a. [traeter, French.) 
1. To petition; to folicit; to importune. 
Ifaac entreated the Lord for his wife. 
„Gen. IXW. 31, 
2. To prevail upon by folicitation. 
l have a wife, whom | proteft, I loves 
1 would fhe were in heaven, fo the could 
Entreat fome pow’r to change this cusrifh Jew. 
Shakefpeare. 
The Lord was extreated of him, and Rebecca his 
wife conceived. Gen. xxv. 214 
It were a fruitlefs attempt to appeafe a pawer, 
whom no prayers could estrear, no repentance re- 
concile. Rogers, 


Dryden. 


"3. To treat or ufe well or ill. 


Whereas thy fervant worketh truly, entreat, him 
not evil. Eeclef. vii. 20. 
Muft you, fir John, protect my lady here ? 
Fatreat her not the worfe in that I pray 
You ufe her well. Shakefpeare's Henry V1. 
Well lemtreated her, who well deferv'd: 
Tcall’d her often; for fhe always ferv’d : 
Ufe made her perfon eafy to my fight, 
And cafe infent bly produc’d delight. Prior, 
4. Tocentertain; toamufe. Notufed. 
My lord, I muf eatrear the time alone. 
—God thield 1 fhould difturb devotion. Shakefp. 
5e To entertain; to receive. Not in ufe. 
The garden of Proferpino this hight, 
And in the midft thereof a filver feat, 
With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 
In which the often us’d, from open heat, 
Herfelf to throud, and pleafures to entreat, Fairy Q, 
To ENTREAT. V. mt 


1. To offer a treaty or compact. Not ufed. | 


Alexander was the firft that exireated peate with 

them. Mace. 
2. To treat; to difeourfe. Not ufed. 

The mok admirable myftery of nature is the 
turning of iron, touched'with the loadftone, toward 
the North-pole, of which 1 hall have farther occafion 
to entreat. Hakewill. 

3. To make a petition. 


They charged me, on pain of perpetual difpleafure, fi 


neither to {peak of him, entreat for him, or any way 


fuftain him. Shakefpeare. 
The Janizaries extreated for them, as valiant men. 
Knolles. 


ENTRE'ATANCE. a. f. [from entreat] Pe- 
tition; entreaty; follicitation. Not ufed. 
Thefe two entreatance made they might be heard, 
Nor was their jutt petition long deny'd. — Fai fax, 
ENTREATY. 2. f. [from entreat.) Peti- 
tion; prayer; follicitation ; fupplication ; 
requelt, , a 
If my weak orator 
Can from his mother win the duke of York, 
Anon expeét him here; but if fhe be 
Obdurate to entreaties, God forbid 


ENV 


We fhould infringe the holy privilege 
OF fanéuary, Satefpeare's Richard (If, 
ENTREME'TS. af. French.] Small plates 
+ 5 
fet between the main difhes. 
Chards of beet are plants of white beet tranf- 
lanted, producing great tops, which, in the midit, 
bate a laige white main thoot, which is the true 
chard ufed in pottages and extremcts. Mortimer, 
E'NTRY. x. J. [from enter; entrée, French. ] 
te The paflage by which any one enters a 
houfe. 


Some there are that know the reforts and falls of 
bufinefs, that cannot fink into the main of it; like 
a houfe that hath convenient Hairs and ezries, but 
never a fair room. Bacon. 

A frait long entry to the temple led, 

Blind with high ch Me and horror over head. Dry. 
Is all this hurry made 

On this account, becaufe thou art afraid 

A dirty hall or entry (hould offend. 

The curious eyes of thy invited friend? Dryd. 

We procecded through the enrry, aod were ne- 
ceflarily kept in order by the fituation, Tatler, 

The aét of entrance; ingrefs. 

Bathing and anointing give a relaxation or émol- 
lition ; and the mixture of oil and water is better 
than either of them alone, becaufe water enteteth 
better into the pores, and oil “after entry fofteneth 
better. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

The lake of Conftaare is tormed by the entry of 

dif 


2. 


the Rhine. Addifon. 
By the entry of the chyle and air into the blood, 

by the laGteals, the aoimal may again revive, 
Arbuthnot on Alimen:s, 

3. The at of taking poffetfion of anyeftate. _ 

4. The att of regiftering or fetting down 
in writing. 

A notary made an entry of this act. Bacon, 

5. The act of entering publickly into any 
city. 

The day being come, he made hisentry: he was 
a man of middle ftature and! age, and comely, Bacon. 

To Exv'sttate. v. a., (eand nubile, La- 
tin.} Toclear fromelouds. Dia. 

To Exu'creats. ve a. [exucleo, Latin.] 
To folve; to clear; to difentangle. Dia. 

To Exve‘ior. v. a. [eveloper, French | 

1, Toinwrap; to cover; to inveft with fome 
integument. 

2. To cover; to hide; to furround. 

The beit and wholefom’ft fpirits of the night ez- 
velop you, good provoit. Sébake/p. Meaf. for Meaf. 
A cloud of fmoke envelops either hoft, 
And all at once the combatants are loft: 
Darkling they join adverfe, and fhock unfeen, 
Courfers with courfers juiting, men with men. Dryd, 
It is but to approach nearer, and that miit thac 
envelo;ed them will remove. 
Nocturnal hades 
This world envelop, and th’ inclement air 
Perfuades men to repel benumbing frofts. 
3. To line; to cover on the infide. 
His iron coat, all overgrown with muft. 
Was undemeath envelsped with gold, 
Dark’ned with filthy duft. Fairy Queen, 

ENVELOPE. nf. {French.] A wrapper; 

an outward cafe ; an integument; a cover. 
Send thefe to paper-fparing Pope; 

And, when he fits to white, 

No letter with an envelope 

Could give him more delight. Swift, 

To Enve'nom. v.a. [from venom. ] 

t. ‘Fo tinge with poifon; to poifon; toim- 
pregnate with venom. It is never ufed 
of the perfon to whom poifon is given, 
but of the draught, meat, or inflrument 
by which it is conveyed, 

The treacherous inftrument ts in thy hand, 
Unbated and exvencm’d. Shakefpeare, 
Alcides, fram Oechalia erown’d 
With conquett, feltth’ exvenom'd robe, and tore, 
‘Thro’ paia, up by the rpots Theilalian pines. ASile. 
4 Not 


Philips. 


‘ENV 
Nor with emvenem'd tongue to batt the fame’ . 
‘Ofharmlefs men | k w, Philips., 
2.. To make odious. 


4 
~ Oh, what a world is cis) when what iscomély 
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. 


3. To enrage; to exafperate. f am 
With ber tull force fhe threw the pois*nous dart, 
_ And fix'd it deep within Amata’s heart; , 
That thus exvenom'd the ntight kindle rage 
And facrifice to ftrife her houfe and hufband’s:ages 
` 4 = Dryden. 
ENVIABLE., adj, [from envy] Deferving 
envy; fuch as may excite envy. 4 
They, in an exviab/e mediocrity of fortune, do 


happily poffefs themfelves. Carew’ s Surv. of Corato. 


E'nvier. 2.f. [from'exvy.]° One that en- 
vies another. maligner; ‘one that defires 


the downfall of another. 
Men had need bewarehow they be too perfect 
in compliments; for thaceaviers will give them that 

1 auribute to the difadvantage of their virtues. Bucon, 

' “They ween'd : 

- Towin the mount of God, and on his throne 

2 Tofetthe envier of his ftate, the proud ' 

- Alpirer; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. 

> , Milton. 
> All prefermeats in church and ftate were given 
by him, all his kindred and- friends promoted, and 
all his enemies and eaviers difcountenaneed. 
f Clarendon 

E'xvious. adj. [from exzy.] 

a. Infeĝed with envy; he by the ex- 

» cellence or happinefs of another. 

- A man of the moft exvisus difpofition that ever 
infected the air with his breath, whofe eyes could 
not look right upon apy happy man, nor ears bear 
the burden of any man’s praite, Sidney. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, — * 
To filence exvivus tongues. Shakefp. Henry VIH. 
2. Sometimes with againf. 


` Be not thouervicws againff evil men, Prov, xxiv. 19.- 


3. Sometimes with at. 
Neither be thou evvious at the wicked. 
Prov, triv. 19. 


+ ~ 


4. Commonly with of: 


1° Sure you miftake’the precept, or the tree; 

Heaven cannor envious of his bleflings be. “Dryden, 
E’sviousty. adv. [from enetons.| With 

envy : with malignity ; with ill-will, ex- 

cited by another's good. 

Damned fpirits, being fallen from heaven, en- 
deavour enviou/ly to obftrudt the ways that may lead 
us thither, : Duppa. 

How envioufly the ladies look, P 
When they farprife meat my book! 

Ang fure as they’ze alive at night, 

As foon as gone, will thew their fp'ght. Swift. 
To Envi'ron. v. a. [exvironner, French] 
1. To furronnd s to encompafs; to encircle, 

I ftand as onc upon a rock, 
© Environ'd witb a wildernefs of fea, Shakefprare. 

The country near unto the city of Sultania is on 

every tide entironed with huge mountaios. ‘ 
$ Krmlles, 

The manifold reams of good] 
az fo many chains, exvironed fame fite and 
<emples . Bacon. 

Within the enviraning racks ftood the city. Sandys. 

Thought following thought, and fep b fe 

He enter’d now the bordering defart wild, 
And with dark fhades and rocks eaviron'’d round, 


His el meditation thus purfu'd. Milton, 
God hath {cattered feveral degrees of pleafure and 
pain in alt thingy that environ and affe€t us, and 


blended them together in almoit all our thoughts. 
B r š Locke, 

2. To involve; to envelope. 
May never glorious fun reflect his beams 
: Upon the country where you make abode! 
But darkoefs and the gloomy hage of death i ' 

` Envirsn you, "till mifchief and defpair 
Drive you to break your necks. Shake/p, Henry V1, 
Since the mutl go, and bmuit mourn, come, hight, 
aviron mewith darknels whilit I write. “Donne, 
VoL, b 


Exvenoms him that bears it! Shake/. As you like it. | 


navigable rivers, | 


pledon, | 


ENV 


13. To furround in a hoftile manner; 'to be- 


fiege’;-to hem ins $ + f 
Methought-a legion of foul fiends - 
v Environed m2, and howled in mineears, Shake/p, 
dst , In thy danger, ? 
If evee danger do environ thee, 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer, Shake/. 
I did but prompt the age fo quit their clogs, 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, L 
When ttraight a barbarous noife environs me, Mil. 
4. To inelofe; to inveft. 
2 The foldier, that man of iron, 
* Whom ribs of horrour all raviron. | 
Environs. x. f. (environs, French.] ‘The 


oF 


neighbourhood, or neighbouring places |. 


round about the country. 


JoEN U/MERATE, v. a. [exumero, Latin. | 


To reckon up fingly ; to count over di- 


ftinGtly; to number. ., , a 
.  You.muft not only acknowledge to God that you 
area fioner, but inult particularly enumerare the 
F kinds of fn whereof you know yourfelf guilty. 
- T onti Waker Pr paration for Death, 

Befides enumerating the grols dete&t of duty to 
the quecn, J thew how all things were managed 
wrong. r Swift, 

ENUMERATION, 2. f= [ennmeratio, Latin.] 
‘The act of numbering of counting over; 
number told out. p hese 

Whofoever reads St. Paul's enumeration of duties, 
muft cohclude, that well nigh the bufinefs of Chii- 
itianity is laid on charity. + T a ot Spratt, 

Tha chemifts make fpirit,, falt, fulphur, water, 
and earth their five elements, though rhey are not 
all agrecd in this eawmcration of elements. Watts. 

To ENU'NCIATE. w. a. [ennncie, Latin. | 
To declare; to proclaim; to relate; to 
exprefs. = 

Enuncia'tion. wf. [exunciatio, Latin.) 

1. Declarations publick atteftation; open 

< proclamation. ] 

Preaching is to ftrangers and infants in Chrift, to 
produce faith; but this facramental enunciation is 
the declaration and conteftion of it by men in Chrift, 
declaring it to be done, and owacd, and accepted, 
and prevailing, ` : Taylor. 

z. Intelligence; information. 

it remembers and retains fuch things as were 
never at all in the fenfe; as the conceptions; emun- 
ciations, and a€tions of the intellect and will. 

a Hale’: Origin of Mankind. 

3. Exprefiton. 

Env’ncrative. adj (from enunciate.) 
Declarative; exprellive. 

This prefumption only proceeds in refpect of the 
difpofitive words, and notin regard of the enuneiative 
terms thercof. x Aylige. 

EN U'NCIATIVELY, adv, [from enunciative. | 
Declaratively, . P 

E’nvoy,. a. f. [inve French.) 

te A publick minilter fent from one power 
to another. k 

Now the Lycian lots confpire 
With Phebus; now Jove’s ravoy through the air 
Brings difmal tidings. ° Denham, 

Perfeus fent rnvoyr to Carthage to kindle their 
hatred againft the Romans, Arbuthnot on Coins, 


2, A publick meffenger, in dignity below 


an ambaffador. . ~- 
3- A meffenger. E 
The watchiul fentinels 2 every gate, 
At ev'ry paffage to the fenfes wait; 
Still travel to and fro the nerrous way, 
And thejr impreffions to the brain conveys 
Where their report the vital eaveys make, 
And with new erders are commanded back. _ 
i i ‘Blackmare, 
To ENVY. v, a. (envier, French; invidere, 
+2 a rl i 
te To hate another for gxcellence, happi- 
nefs, or fuccgfs.” ` 


Cleaveland., |- 


EOL: 


_Exvy thou not the oppreffor, and chufe none of 
is ways. ` g % Prov. tii, 31. 
A woman does not evy a man for fighting cou- 
rage, nor a man a woman. for her beauty. > a 
» . Collier of Envy, 
z, To grieve at any qualities of excellence 
in another, r j . z 
‘ Ehave feen the fight, | et 
“When I have envied thy behaviour. Shakefpeare. 
- , You cannot exwy your neighbour's wifdom, if he 
» gives you good ceunfel; nor his riches, if he {npplies 
You in your wants; nor his greatnefe, if he employs 
it to your protection, Swift, 
3- To-grudge; to impart unwillingly ; to 
withold malicioufly: i 
Jonfon, who, by ftudying Horace, had been ace 
quainted with the rules, feemed toenzy others that 
knowledge, | o Dryden, 
To Envy. w. w. To feel envy; to feel pain 


at the fight of excellence or felicity: with 
at. E 1 RFF " 

-In feeking tales and informations 
Againft this man, whofe honetty the devil 
And his difciples only tavy at, ' — 

Ye blew the tire that burhs ye. Shake. Henry VIII, 

He that loves God is not difpleafed at accidents 

which God chufes, nor envics at thofe gifts he be- 

OWS, ` * Taylors 

Who would rzvy at the profperity of the wicked, 

and the fuccefs of perfecutors 2 * Taylor. 
E’nvy. n.f. [fromthe verb] © © “> 


° 


1. Pain felt and malignity concewed at the 


fight of exccllence’or happincfs. 

Envy is a repining at the profperity er good of 
another, or anger and difpleafure at any good of 
another which we want, or any advantage another 
hath above us. ` Ray on theCreation. 

Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a ilave, 

Is emulation in the learn’d or brave.- , Pope. 
z. It is ufed fometimes with of. 

All the confpirators, fave only he, ` 

Did that they did Inenvy of great Cæfar.* Shakefpe 
3- Sometimes with se. g . 

Many fuffered death merely in exvy to their vir- 

tuous and fuperiour genius, Swift. 
4. Rivalry; competition. : 
You may fee the parliament of women, the little 
envier of themto one another, 3 Dryden, 
5- Malice; malignity. i 
t Madam, thisis a meer diftrations ' a 
‘ou turn the good we offer into enuy, 5 Shakefpears , 
6. Publick odium; ill repute; -invidiouf- 
nefis, ‘Tal . 
Edward Plantagenet fhould be fhewed unto the 
people; todifcharge the king of the rxvy of that 
opinion and bruit, how he had been put to death 
gene ? Bacon, 
0 Exwieler.’v. a. [from awhecl.] To 
éncompafs; fo encircle. A word proba- 
bly peculiar to Shake/peare.- T 

Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heav’n, 
"Before, behind thee, and on ev'ry hand 
Lnwécel thes round. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 

To Enwo'mn, w, a. ‘[from woml.] 
i, To make pregnant. 
Me then he left exteombed of this child, 
This lucklefs child, whom thus ye fee with blood. 
5 t.s Speafer. 
: I'm. your mother; 4 
And put you in the catalogue of thofe 
‘That were exwombed mine. ” > Shakefpeare, 
2. To bury; to hide as in a womb, 

Or asthe Africk niger ftream enwomés 

Itfelf irito the earth, and after comes, 

Having firft made a natural bridge to pafe 

Fot many leagues, far greater than it was; - 

May't not be faid, that her grave hall reftore 

Her greater, purer, finer than before ? Donne. 


Eo'tiptie. x. f. [from elu and pila.] A 


- hollow ball‘ of ‘metal. with’a long pipe; 
© which ball, filled with water, aud ex- 


— the fire, fends out, as the water 
Ld 


EPH 


heats, at intervals, blafts of cold wind ;Ernemrron-woam, s. f. [from ipaurger 


| 


| that their food is clay, and that they make their 


thrdugh the pipe. 
Conttleting. the ee of that globe, the ex- 
terior cru, and the waters lying ronnd : under it, 
* both expofed to the fun, we may filly compare it to 
an eolipile, or an Kollow fphere with water in it, 
which the heat of the fire rarefies, and turns into 
vapours and wind. Burnet’: Theory of the Earth. 
Epa'cr. »./. [traxts.] A number, where- 


by we note the excefs of .the common fo- 


ee above the lunar, and thereby may |) 
fin 


out the age of the moon eyery year. 

` For the folar year confifting of 365 days, 
the lunar but of 354, the lunations every 
year get elcven days before the folar year: 
and thereby, in 19 years, the moon com- 
pletes 20 minutes 12 Iquations, or gets 
up one whole folar year; and having fi- 
nithed that circuit, bégins again with the 


fun, and fo from 19 to 19 years. ‘For | 


the firit year afterwards the moon will go 
before the fun but 11 days; the fecond 
= 22 days; the third 33 days: but 30 
eing an entire lunarion, caft that away, 
and the remainder 3 fhall be that year’s 
epact; and fo on, adding yearly 11 days. 
To find the epatt, having the prime. or 
olden number given, you have this'rale: 
Divide by three; for each one left add ten; 
Thirty rejet; the prime makes epad? then. Harris. 
Ax the cycle of the moon ferves to thew the epacts, 
and that of the fun the domisical letter, throughout 
all their variations; fo this Dionyfian period lerves 
to thew thefe two cycles both together, and how 
they prdceed or vary all along, ‘till at laft they ac- 
complith their period, and-both together take their 
beginning again, after every 532d year. Halder, 
EPA'ULMENT. z. f BA 1, from epaule, 
_ a thoulder.] In fortification, a fidework 
made either of earth thrawn-up, of bags 
of earth, gabions, or of fafcines and earth. 
It fometimes denotes a femibaftion and a 
' {guare orillion, or mafs of earth faced and 
lined with a wall, defigned to cover the 
cannon of a cazemate. | Harris. 
Ere'ntuests. xf. [iroto] [in gtam- 
mar.] ‘The addition of a vowel: or con- 
fonant in the middle of aword. Harris. 
E'PHA, n. f. [Hebrew.}] A meafure among 
the Jews, containing fiften folid inches. . 
The epta and the bath hall be of one meafure ; 
that the bath may contain the tenth part of an 
homer, and the epéa the tenth part of an homer. 
; E Ezkio. 
Ernelmena. z f [igawe] 
1, A fever that terminates in one day, ° 
2. An infeét that lives only one day. 
EPHEMERAL., | adj. [2@nwigis.] Diurnal; 
EPHE'MERICK. beginning and ending 
in a day. 
‘This was no more than a mere bubble or biaft, 
and like an epbemeral bt ot applaufe. Worten, 
EPHE'MERIS. 2. f. [epaergis.] ` 
1, A journal; an account of daily tranfac- 


tions, : 
„2. An account of the daily motions and fi- 
tuations of the planets. yi 


When caltıng up his cyes againft the light, 

Both month and dzy, 304 hour he meafur’d right; 

And told more truly than the ephemeris; 

For are may err, but nature cannot mift.  Deyden. 
Erutlmertst. 2. /. [from ephemerit.| Onc 

who confults the planets; one who ftudies 

or practifes aftrology. 

The night before, he was difcourfing of and 
Nighting the art of foolith aftrologers, and gene- 
thiscal ephemerifs, that pry into the horofeope of 
pauriver, Howel, 


EPI 


and avorm.} A fort of worm that lives 
but a day. 


Swammerdam obferves of the ¢phemrron-twerm:, 


cells of the fame. Derbam. 
Ernov. x. /. [non] A fort of ornament 
worn by the Hebrew pricfts. “That worn 
by the high prieft was richly compofed of 
gold, blue, purple, crimfop, and twifted 
cotton ; om upon the part which came 
over his two fhoulders' were two large 
precious ftones, upon which weré en- 
graven the’hames of the twelve tribes of 
Ifrael, upon each ftone fix names. Where 
the ephod croffed tke high prieft’s breaft, 
was a fquare ornament, called the breatt 


plate; in which twelve precious ftones | 


were fet, with the names of the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael engraved on them, one on. 
‘each ftone. The ephods worn by the 


! other priefts were of plain linen. Calmet. | 
- He made the cphbod of gold, blue, and purple, and f: 


* fearlet, and fine twined linen. Exod. xxxix. 2. 
Array'd in epbodr; nor fo few 
At are thofe pearls of morning dew, 
Which hang on herbs and flowers. Sandys. 
Eleic. adj. [epicus, Latin; i70] Narra- 
tive; comprifing narrations, not atted, 
but rehearfed. It is ufually fuppofed to 
be lieroick, or to contain one great ation 
. atchieved by a hero. 
_ Holmes, whofe name thall live in epic fong, 
While mufic numbers, or while verfe has feet. Dryd. 


The epic poem is more for the manners, and the 
tragedy tor the paffions. - 1 Dryden, 
.. From morality they formed that kind of poem and 
fable which we-call epie. | { Broome, 
Erice'pium. v.f. [rmsd], Am elegy j 
a poem upom a funeral. eo! 
You from above-thell hear each day roy 
One dirge difpateli’d unto your clay ; La: 


Thefe, your own anthems, (hall become è 
Your latting epicedium, Sandys's Paraphrafe. 
E/PICURE. w fi [epicurens, » Latin] , A 
follower of Epicurus; aman given wholly 
- to luxury. ; 4 br 
À Then fly falfe thanes,” 3 
And mingle with the Eniglith epicwres.. Sbakefp. 
The cpiewre buckles to ftudy, when fhame, or 
_ the defire tovrecommend /himfelf to, ltis: mittrefs, 
fhall make him uneafy in the want of any fort of 
knowledge. ‘ eo, Locke, 
Ericu/Rean, adj. Luxurious ; contributin 
to luxury. _ 3 
Tie up the libertine in afield of feats, 
Keep his brain fuming; epicureqn cooks, , . 
Sharpen with; cloytefs fauce his appetite.  Sbakefp. 
What a damn’d epicurean rafcal is this} Shak. 
E'PICURISM. 2. fa [from epicure] Lux- 
uty; fenfual enjoyment; grofs pleafare. 
Here do you ken a hundred knights and {quires ; 
Men fo diforder’d, fo debauch’d, and bold, « 
"That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn; epicurifm and iut , 
blake ita tavern or a brothel. Sbutefp, King Lear. 
(‘Phere it not half fo mach “spicerifm in ahy of 
their mofl ftudied luxuries, as a bleeding fame at 
their mercy. Government of the Tongue. 
Some good men have ventured to vall munificence, 
the greateft lenfuality, a piece of epicurifa. 
mi Calamy’s Sermons. 
To Epicuri'ze. v.a. [from Epicurus.) ‘To 
deyour like an epicure. A word not ufed. 
While I could fee thee full of eager pain 
` My ercedy eyes epicurix'd on thine. Flatman. 
EricyY'cLE. u.f. [stand xóxa®.] A little 
. circle whofe centre is in the circumference 
ofa greater; ora frhall arb, which, being 
e Wy d 


4 


in the deferentof a planet, is carried along 
-with its motion; and yet, with its own 
peculiar motion, carries the body of the 
planet faftened to it round about its pro- 
per centre. Harrise 

In regard of the epicycle, or leffer orb, wherein 
it moveth, the motion of the moon ts various aad 
unequal, Lrownre. 

Gird the {phere : 
With centric and eccentric, fcribb!"d ofery 
Cycle and epycicle, orb in orb. Milten's Par. Loft; 
Ericy'croip. z. f. [ixtxexaoidys.] A curve 
generated by the revolution of the peri- 
phery of a eircle‘along the convex or 
concave part of another circle. Harris 
EPIDE'MICAL. à we 
Eripe'Micx. hadi wore 
te That which falls at sonce, upon great 
numbers of people, as aplague.; = ~i 

It was conceived not to be an epedemic difeafe, but 
to proceed from a.malignity In the conttitution of the 
air,gathered by the predifpofitonsof feafons.. Bacon.. 

As the proportion of epidemicad difeafes thews the 
aptnefs of the air to fudden and vehement impref— 

- fions, the chronical difeafes thew. the ordinary temper 
of the pice. e < Graunte- 

2. Generally prevailing; affecting great 
numbers. 

‘The more epidemical. and prvuling this eyil isp 
the more honourable are thole who thine as ercep-- 
tions. / '' 3 Southe- 

He ought to have been bnfied in lofing his moneys. 

- orin ‘other amufements equally laudable and epi-- 
demick among perfons of honour.: Sufi. 
3. General; univerfal. Not ufed, nos. 
proper. ó 
. They're citizens o’ th” world, they're ail in all: 
* Scotland's a nation epidemic. Cleaveland ; 
Eripe’emis. mf. [irigi] The fearf-. 
>’ fkin of a man’s-bady. = 
E'PIGRAM, zf. [epigramma, Latin.] ‘A. 
„fhort poem terminating in a point. 

A college of witerackers cannor fiqut me out of my 
humour: do’t thou think I. care for.a fatire or an 
epigram ? Shakefpeare,. 

‘, . What can be more witty than the epigram of 
' Moore upon the name'of Nicolaus,.an ignorant phy 
Gicidn that-had been thé death óf thoufands ? 


à Peachanj ef Poetry. 


Pas z F writ hA G 
Añ epigam that boaits more truth than wite Gay. 

EPIGRAMMA TICAL. } adj.[epigrammaticus,. 

Ericramma'rick, atin. | 

1e Dealing in epigrams; writing epigrams.. 

Our. good epigrammatical poct, old Godfrey of 
Wincheiter, thinketh no ominous forcfpeaking to lie 
in names. * 3 Camden. 

2. Suitable to epigrams ; belonging to epi- 
gams, - ; ‘ ! 

` "He is cteni where above conceits of epigrammatick. 

“wit and grofs hyperbolss: he maintains majefty in 

the midh of plainnefs; he shines but glares not ; 
and is ftately,, without ambition. Addifen. 

He has none of thefe little points and pucrilities 
that'are fo often to be met with-ih Ovid; nonc of 
the epigran:matick tyms af Lucan; noné of thole- 

* fwelling fentiments which aré fo frequent in Statius. 
and Ctaudian ; none of thofemixtembclifiments of 
‘Tons a A “a Addifon, 

Ericra’MMATIST. a f, [from, epigram. } 
Onc who writes or deals. in epigrams: 

- Ajet upon a poor wit, ‘at fir might have had 
an epigrammatife for its father, and been afterwards 
grately underilood by fome painful collector. Pope. 

Such a cuflomér the epigrammatiji Martial meets 
withal, one who, after he had walked through the 
faireft ftreet ewice or thrice, cheapening jewels, plate, 
rich hangings, came away witha wooden dith. 

t x Peacham, 

Epverapnre. 2. fe [ixvyex@n.] An in- 
feription on a Ratue, ; ice 

-+ + EPILEPSY 


a 


wrt > 
ETILEPSY, 2. J. [irianpe.] Areontulfion, 


or convulfive motion of the whole body, 
or fote of its parts, with a lofs of fenfe, 
A convulfive mo happens when the 
blood, or nervous fluid, runs into any 
part with fo great violence, that the mind 
cannot reftrain them. 1X. Quincy. 
My lord is fell into ah P j 
“This is the fecond fit. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Melancholy diftempers are deduced from fpirits 
drawn from that cachochymia; the phrenitis from 
cholerick fpirits, and the «pilephs from fumes. 
Gyer on the Humours. 
Ericetprics. adj. [from epilepfy.] Con- 
` yalfed; difeafed with an epilepfy. — 
A plague upon your epilepcick vilage! . 
Smile you my fpeeches, as Í were afool? = Shake/p. 
Epilepticks ought to breathe a pure air, onaffected 
` with any Reams, even fuch as are very fragrant. 
- Arbuthnot on Diei. 


E'prLocur: n. f. [epilogus, Latin.] The 
poem or fpeech at the end of a plays 


If it be true that good wine needs no bulh, ’tis | EPISODICAL. 


true that z good play needs no epilogue; yet to good 
e 


wte they do ufe good bufhes, and good ypo prove 

the better by the helpof good epilogues, _Shake/p. 
Are you mad, you dog? f 

Tam to rife and fpeak the ppilogue, r Dryden. 


Eeiny'erts. 2.f. [izmus] A fore at the 
corner of the eye.» ! 

The epiayttis is of the bignefs of a lupin, of a 
dufky red, and fometimes of a livid and pale colour, 
with great inflammation and pain. /Vifeman's Surg. 

BFIPAANY, m fo [Qari] A church 
feftival, celebratéd oi the twelfth day 
-after Chriftmas, in’ éonimemoration of our 
Saviour’s being ‘marifefted -to the world, 
by the appearance of a miraculous blazing 
ftar, which condiéted the magi to the 
place where he was, ~ © Dia. 

EPIPHONE'MA, 2. f. firiQernee.} Anex- 
clamation; aconclufive fentence not clofe- 
ly conneéted with the words foregoing. 

T knows gentleman,- who made isa rule in reade 
“ing to tkip over all-fentencts where “he {pied a note. 

of admiration at the end. If thofe preachers who 


they would find one part of their congrégation. owt 
of countenance and the other afleep, except perhaps 
an old female beggar or two in the iffés; who, if 
they be fincere, may probably groan at the os 
wifi. 


EPVPROR A #./. [170o] An inflamma- | 


tion of any part, bet morc éfpecially a 
_defluxion of humours on the eyes. Harris. 
Erirnyitosre'zmous. adj. [from iri, 
Guano and oxigue.| Ts applied to plants 
that bear their feed on the buck part of 
their leaves. Harris. 
Ervruysis s. fe [imgur] Accretion; 
-the part added by accretion; one bone 
growing to another by fimple contiguity, 
without any proper articulation. Quincy. 
The epiphyfis of theos femoris is a diftingt bone 
from it in a child, whereas in a man they do en- 
tirely unite. ai Wijeman. 
Epr'rtoce. a. f- emery A figure of 
shetorick, by which one aggravation, or 
ftciking circnmftance, is added in due 
prom to another; as, be not only fpared 
is enemies, bút continued them in employ- 
sent; not only continued, but advanced them. 
Eri'scoracy. x fe [epifcopatus, Latin.] 
The government of bithops, the govern- 
ment of the church eftabiithed by the 
apoftles. 
_ The bithops durft not contat with the affembly in 
gurifdiction; fo that there was litte more than the 
aav, of cpifeopacy prcferved, Clarendon. 


‘EPI 


Prelacy 'efelf cannot be 
finte epi/copacy is not preferibed by any time what- 
oever. i È Ayliffe. 

Ept'scopan, adj. [from epifcopus, Latin. | 
te Belonging to a bifhop. 

The plot of difcipline fought to ereét a po 
authority of elders, and to take away epifeopal ju- 
Tifdiction. - Hooker. 

2» Vefted in a bifhop. i 

The apoftle commands Titus hot only to be a 
pattern eal works himfelf, but to ufe his epé/- 
topal authority in exhorting every rank and order of 

men, . „Rogers, 
Epr'scopare, 2.f. [epofcapatut, Latins) A 
bifhoprick; the office and dignity of a 
bifhop. - +, T“ 
E'PISODE. # f. [imeods.] An incidental 
narrative, or digreflion in 2 poem, fepa- 
rable from the main fubject, yet rifing 
naturally from it. ` ` 

The poem hath no other eptfodes than fuch as 

naturally arife from the fubjeCt. Addifon's Spréator. 
adj. {from epifode] Con- 
Episo’p1cK, tained In an epifode; per- 
minig to'an epifode. [ 
Epifodicel ormaments; fuch as defcriptions and 
narrations, were delivered to us from the obfervations 
of Ariftorle. Dryden, 
~} djfcover the difference between the epi/odité and 
priacipal ation, as well as the nature ot epifodes. 
e y Norës on the Odyjfey, 
EPISPASTICK, mf. [iri and ozga. | 
1, Drawing. . - 
2. Bliftering. This is now the more fre- 
quent, though lefs proper ferife. ) 

This matter ought to be folitited'to the -lower 
parts, by fomentations, bathing, epifpaticks, and 
bliftering. - A 

EPISTLE. mf. [farsean] A letter. This 
word is feldom ufed but in poetry, or on 
occafions of dignity and folemnity. 

When loofe epifiles violate chafte eyes, 
She half confents, who filently denies. 

Ert'stouary. adj. [from epifle.] 
1. Relating to letters; fuitable to letters. 


4 


' 


Dryden, 
| 


‘z. Tranfatted by letters. . 


abound. in epipScnemas would but look about thera, 4. 


` I fall carry on aa epiffolary cortefpondence be- 
tween the two heads. Addifon, 
Erster. w. A [from epiftle] A ferib- 
bler of letters. 
E’piraen. #2. f. [tedaxies.] An infeription 
upon a tomb. 
ive Rill, and write mine epitaph. Shakefp. 
Some thy lov’d duft in Parian ftones enthrine, 
Others immortal epitaph: defign ; 
With wit and ftrength that only yields to thine. 
Smith. 
EprrHatamium, 2. fo [iri Selanne. | 
_A nuptial fong; a compliment upon 
marriage. 
3 prefume to invite you to thefe facred nuptials: 
the epithalamium fung by acrowned mufe. Sandys, 


The forty-fifth pfalm is an epithalamium to Chrift | EPOP R'E. z. 


and the church, or to the lamband his fpoufe. Burner. 


Epirnem. m fe [tx9qwe,] A liquid me- 


dicament externally applied, 
Epithems, or cordial applications, are juftly’ ap- 
plied unto the left breaft, Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Cordials and epithems are alfo neceifary, to refit’ 
the putrefaction and ftrengthen the vitals. /Fifeman, 
E'PITHET. 2. fe [imrar] | 
1. An adjective denoting any quality good 
or bad: as, the verdant grove, the craggy 
mountain's /ofty head. 
I affirm with phlegm, leaving the epicheer of falfe; 
feandalous, and villainous, to the author. Swift. 
2. It is ufed by fome writers improperly 
for title, name. 
The epithet of thades belonged mose properly to 
the darknefs thas she refiehament, Decay of Piety, 
t 


s 


Elpoca. - 
\Arbathnot. | EPOCH A. 


own." 
PEpuxa'tion. wf. [eprdatio, 


EQU 


proved by prefcription.|F 3, It is tifed improperly for phrafe, exprefion. 


For which of my good parts did you tirit fuffer 
love for me? $ 

Suffer love! a good epitber : L do fulferlove indeed 5 

for I love thee againtt my will. Shako/peare. 


ular | EPITOME. x. f. [tziran] Abridgement ; 


abbreviature; compéndious abftratt; coms 
pendium. 
This is a poor epitome of your's, 
Which, by th’ interpretation of full time, 
May fhew like all yourfelf. Skakef. Cortslanwe: 
Epitomes are helpful to the memory, aud of good 
private ufe; but fer forth for publick’ monuments, 
aceufe the induftrious writers of delivering much ime 
pertinency. ee _ Wotton. 
It would be well; if there were a fhort and plain 
epitome made containing the moft material heads. 
A Locke. 
Such abjtrats and epitomes may be reviewed in 
their proper places. Warrs’s Improvem. of the Mind. 
e E/pitomise. v. a. [from epitome. | 
t. To abftratt; to contract into a narrow 
fpace. ` 4 
Who did the whole world’s foul contract, and drove 
Into the glaifés of your eyes; 
So made fuch mirrours and fuch fpies, 
That they did all to you k Donne. 
IF the ladies take a liking to fuch a diminutive 
racé, we fhould fce mankind epitomiaed, and the 
whole {fpecies in miniature. ° Addifon. 
z. Lefs properly, to diminifh by amputa- 
tion; to curtail, ; 
We have epitomized many particular words to the- 
desriment of our tongue. Addifon's Speélator, 
Ept'romisen. } x, /- [from epitemife.] An 
Erv'Tomist, abridger} an abitraCter ; 
a writer of epitomes. 
N . x 4 e ` 
ne f. fizogi] The time at 
which’ a new computation 
is begun; the time from wliich dates are 
numbered. 
Motes diftin€tly computes by certain intervals, 
memorable eras and epohas, or terms of time. 
Brown. 
Thefe are the practifes of the world fince the 
year fixty; the grand epoch of ialfhood, as well as 


debauchery. South. 
* Some lazy ages, loft in fleep and cafe, i 
No attion leave to bufy ehronictes: q 
Such whofe fupine felicity butmakes | są 
In Rory chafms, in epochas miftukes. Diyderty 


Their feveral epochas or beginnings, as from the 
creation of the world from the Hood, from the fir 
olympiad,’ from the building of Rome, or from any 
remarkable paffage or accident, give us a pleafant 
profpeét into the hiftories of antiquity and eas. 
ages. Holder on Timms 

Time is always reckoned from fome known parte 
of this fenfible world, and from fome certain epochs- 
markedout to us by the motions obfervable in it. 

: a eke 

Time, by neceffity compell’d, fhall go à ‘ 

Through fcencs of wary and epochar of woe. Priors 
Ero'pe. 2. fe [irad] The ftanza followa 

ing the ftrophe and antiftrophe. og 
J. [iror] An epick ar hes, 
roick poem. : p 

Tragedy borrows from the epopee, and that which 
borrows is of lefs dignity, becaufe it has not of iw 
Dryden's Virgil, 
Latin.] Ban: 

quet; feaft. 

Contented with bread and water, when he would 
dine with Jove, and pretended to epularion, he de» 
fired noother addition than a piece of cheefe. 

' Browa's Vulgar E Prours. 
Eruno'ricn. zs fi [beovadrix®.] A ci» 
catrifing medicament. 

The ulcer, incarned with common farcoticks, and 
the ulcerations about it, were cured by niotment of 
tuty, and fuch like epu/oticks, Wifeman of Infam, 

Eqvasr'iiry. a. f. [from equable.] Equa- 
lty toirfelf; evenncfey uniformity, 
Sa : For 


EQU 


For the celeftial bédies the eguability and con- 

_. ftancy. of their motions argue them ordained by 
Watdom. 7 Ray. 
> Theeguability of the temperature of the air ren- 
dered the Afiaticks lazy. Arbuthnot on Air: 

EQUABLE, adj. [equabilis, Latin] 
to itfelf; even; uniform in re 
form, motion, or temperature, 

He would have the vaft body of a planet to be as 
elegant and ronod as a faétitious globe reprefents it; 
to be every where fmooth and eguable, and as plain 
as the elyfian fields, a E Bentley. 

Nothing abates acrimony of the blood more than 
an eguable motion of it, neither too fwift nor too 
flow; for too quick a motion produceth an alkaline, 

, and too flow an acid acrimony. Arbuthnot, 

E'QUABLY. adj. [from eguable.] Uniform- 
ly; in the fame tenonr; evenly; equally 
to itfelf, ‘ s 

If bodies move eguad/y in concentrick circles, and 
the fquares of their periodical times be as the cubes 
of their diftances from the common centre, their 
centripetal forces will be reciprocally ‘as the {quares 
of the diftances. Cheyne, 

Fava L. adj. [equalis, Latin. ] 

1. Like another in bulk, excellence, or any 
other quality that admits comparifon; 
neither greater nor lefs; neither worfe 
nor better, 

`- Tf thou be among great men, make not thyfelf 
equal with them. Ecclef. 
i r Equal tot 


May join us; equal joy, as egual love. Milton. 
Although there were no mao to take notice of it, 
every triangle would contain three angles egual to 
, two right angles. ' 3 ale. ' 
z. Adequate to any purpofe. } 
‘The Scots truted nat their own numbers as egual 
to figbt with the Englih, ` Clarendon, 
3- Even; uniform. 
He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 
At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears; 
An egual temper in his mind he found, 
When fortune flatter’d him, and when fhe frown’d.” 
x Dryden. 
-Think not of me, perhaps my egual mind : 
May learn to bear the fate the gods allot me. Smith. 
4. In juft proportion. i 
It is not permitted me to make my commendation 
Agtal to your merit. Dryden's Fab. Dedication. 
5. Imparttal; neutral. . i 
© _ Each to his proper fortune ftand or fall; 
“+ Egual and unconcera’d I look on all: 
Rutilians, Trojans, are the fame to me, 
And both fhal] draw the lots their fates decree, 


‘6, Indifferent. 


They who are not difpofed to receive them, may: 
_ ket them alone, of reject them; it isezuaf to me, 

’ P Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
J. Equitable; advantageous alike to both 
artes. ü à 

Hefubmitted himfelf, and fware to all egual con- 
ditions, « i Ji Mac. 
8. Being upon the fame terms. 
They made the married, orphans, widows, yea 


_Equal 
pect to 


. 


and the aged alfo, egaa? in fpoils with themfelves. ,] °- 


z. Mac. 
E’quat. z. f. [from the adjeftive.] , 
1, One not inferior or fuperior to another. 


He is eaamoured on Héro: I pray you, diffuade f 


` him from her; the is no egual for his birth. 


Dryden's Zin, E 


EQU 
I pnie inthe Jews, religion above mahy my 
equats in mine own nation. Gal. i. 14. 
To Equa. v.a. re the noun. } : 
te To make one thing or perfon equal to 
. another. : 
2. To rife to to the fame ftate with another 


erfon. + 
I know no body fo like to egua? him, ‘even at the 
age he wrote most of them, as yourfelf. 
_ Trumbull to Pope. 
3- To be equal to. | ' 
« One whofe all not eguals Edward’s wey 
A‘ P" . Shakefpeare, 
4. To recompenfe fully; to anfwer in full 
proportion. i 
She fought Sicheus through the fhady grove, 
Who anfwer'd all her cares, and egxal’d all her love. 
u ‘ wot Dryden. 
. Nor you great queen, thefe offices repent, 
Which he will egxa?, and perhaps augment. Dzyd. 
To E’qua ise. v. a. [trom egual | 
1. To make even. s 
To equalife accounts we will allow thtee hundred 
years, and fo long a time as we can manifeft from 
the Scripture. É ghehe ak 
2. To be equal to : ʻa fenfe not ufed. 1° 
That would make the moved body, remaining 
what it is, in regard of its bignefs, to equallfe aod 
fit a thing bigger than it is. os ipby. 
Ye lofty beeches tell this matchlefs dame, 
That if together ye fed all one fiame, *®, 
Te could not eguulife the hundredth part , 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heatt. Waller, 
Equality. x. f. [from egual] 
1. Likenefs with regard to any quantities 


compared. : » : 4 
Equality of twn domeftick powers, S 
Breeds ferupulous fattion. Séake/p. Auth. and Cleop. 
2. The fame degree of dignity. 
= ret? Ope thall rife, 1 oan 
< Of proud ambition; who, not content ° 
With fair eguairy, fraternal tate, 
Will ‘arrogate dominion nndeferv'd, 
Over his brethren. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
According to this ine 4 wherein God hath 
placed all mankind, with relation to himfelf, in all 
the relations between man and man there is a mu- 
tual dependance, | N bl a d P 
3. Evennefs; uniformity; conftant tenour; 
equability. a 
Meafure ont the lives of men, and periodically 
define the alterations of their tempers, conceive a 
regularity in mutations, with an equality in confti- 
tutions, and forget that variety which phyficians 
thereio difcover. Brown's Vulgar: Errours. 


QuaALLy. adv. [from equal. ] 


. 


4 


1. In the fame degree with another perfon |. 


or thing; alike. 

To reconcile men’s vices to their fears is the 
aim of all the various {chemes and projects of fin, 
and is equally intended by atheifm and immorality. 


Rogers. | - 


The enyetous are equally impatient of their con- 
- dition, egua/ly tempted with the wages of unrighte- 
oufnefs, as if they were indeed poor, Rogers. 
2. Evenly; equably-; uniformly. ' 
If the motion of the fun were as unequal as of a 
_ hip, fometimes fow, and at, others fwifts; or, i 
being tonftantly equally fwift, it yet, was not cir-| 
cular, and produced not the fame appearances, it 
would not help us to meafure time more than the 
motion of a comet does. Lécke. 


sbakefpeare’s Much Ado. | 3. Impartially. f 


He would make them all equals to the citizens of 
‘Rome. 2 Mac. ix, ig: 
Thofe who were once his egwals, envy and defame 


We fhall ufe them, 
As we hall find their merits ahd our fafcty j 
May equally determine. Shiake/peare’s King-Ladr.| 


hint, becau they now fee him their fuperior; and E/QuaLness: a. f. [fram equal.) Byuality. 
(wa 


thofe who wereonce his fuperiors, beeaufe they look 
upon him as their equal. Addifon, 
To my dear egual in my native land, 
My plighted vow I gave: I his received: G 
Eachtwore with truth, with pleafure each believ'd: 
‘The mutual contract was to heay’n convey’d. Prior. 
2; One of the fame age. =i . 


1 oak 


‘ 
. 


, Let me lament ~~ 
That onr ftars unrecongileable fhould have divided 
Onur equalnefs to this. | a Skake/peare 
Equan'curaR. adj. [from egenus ‘and gu- 
„gulus, Latin.] Confiiting of equal angles, 
Equans'mity. mf. [equanimitas, Lat. } 
t e i ay g i 


$ 


i Eu 
Evennefs of mind, neither elated nor de- 
prefed. * pt 

Equalnimous.. adje [eguanimts, ; Lat.] 
Iven; not dejected; notelated. | 

Equa’tion. 2. f. [eguare, Lat.) Thein- 
veftigation of a mean proportion collected 
from the extremittes of excefs and defect, 
to be applied to the whole. 

We are to find out the extremities on both fides, 
and from and between them the middle daily mo- 
tions of the fun along the Ecliptick; and to frame 
tables of eguation of natural days, to be applied to 
the mean motion by addition or fubftraction, as the 
cafe fhall require. F Holder on Time, 

By an argument taken from the equations of the 
times of the eclipfes of Jupiter's fatellites, it fecms 
that light is propagated in time, {pending in. its 
paflage from thè fun`to us about feven minutes of 
time, , aan Newton's Opticks. 

Equa'tion. [In algcbra.] Is an expreffion 

:of the fame quantity “in two: diffimilac 
terms, but of equal value; as 3s. = 35d. 
á aue ; Dia. 
Equa'rion. [In aftronomy.] The differ- 
` ence between the time marked ont by 
“the fun’s apparent motion, and the time: 
that is, meafured by its real or middle 
motion;-according to ‘which clocks and 
watches ought to be adjufted. Dif. 

EQUA'TOR. 2. f. [equator, Lat.) The 
equator on the earth, or equinoctal im 
the heavens, is a great circle, whofe poles- 

-ate the poles of the world. It divides 

the globe-into two equal parts, the 

t northern and fouthern hemifpheres. It 

paffes through the eaft and weit points of 

: the horizon; ‘and at the meridian is raifed: 
as much above the horizon as is the com- 

lement of the latitude .of the place. 

henever the fun comes to this circle, it 
makes equal days and nights all round the- 
lobe, becaufe he then rifes due eaft and- 
ots due weft, which he doth at no other 
time of the year. K Harrise- 
By reafon of the convexity of the earth, the eye 
of man, under the eguater, cannot difcover both the 
poles: neither wonld the eye, under the poles,. 
difcover the fun in the equator. Brown's Vulg. Erra. 
On the other fide the equator there is much land 
Rill remaiaing undifcovered. Ray on the Creation 
Rocks rich io gems, and movntains big with mines, . 

That on the high equator ridgy rife, ù 

Whence many a burfting ftream auriferous ee 

Cee 4 - mfi 

EQUATO'RIAL. adj. [from eguator.] Per- 

taining to the equator; taken at the equa- 


tor. 
The planets have fpheroidical figures, and obli-. 


? quities of their eguatoriul to their ecliptick planes. 


Cheynes 
Eque'sTRIAN. an [eguefris, Latin. ] 
t. Being on horfeback., 
- An equefirian lady appeared upon the plains. 
i mes : Spelfator, 
2. Skilled in borfemanthip. 
3. ‘Belonging to the fecond rank in Rome. 


E’qguerry. x.°/- [ecurie, Dutch.] Mafter 
of the horfe: ~ f 2 : 
Equicru’RAL. | adj. [equus and erus, La- 


EQUICRU'RE. x it, ee, 


1. Having legs of an equal length. 
2; Having the legs cf an’equal length, and 


l p longer than the bafe; ifofeeles. 


An efiticrureé triangle goes upon a certain. propor= - 
tion of length and orcadth, Digby on the Sorts 
© We fucceifively drawJines from angle to angle un- 
til feven eguicrural trigngles be defcribed. . Brown. 
- . . EQUIDISTANT. 


` e 


EQUIDISTANT, adj. . [eguns and difiant, 
Latin.) At the fame diftance. 
EQuULONSTANTLY. adv, [from egxidiffant. | 
At the fame diftande. É 
7 The fixt tars are not all’ placed in the fame con- 
Aa oe and ezuidifiant from os, as they 
eem to be. aye 
The liver, feated on the right fide, by the fub- 
clavian divifion s«guidiffantly communicates unto 
either arm. Brown, 
EQUIFORMITY. xf [eguus and forma, 
Latin.] Uniform equality.» 5 
»  Nodiverfity or difference, but a fimplicity of parts 
and equiformity of motion. Brown's Valgar Errours. 
EQUILATERAL. adj. [equus and latus, La- 
tine] Having all fides cqual. 
~ +. Circles or fquares, or triangles equilateral, which 
are all figures of equal lines, can ditfer but in greater 
vor leffer. Baton. 
Trifling futility appears in their twelve figns of 
the zodiack and their afpects: why no more afpects 
than diametrically oppotite, and fuch as make egui- 
lateral figures? > Bentley. 
To EQUILI'BRATE, ev. a. [from eguilibri- 
um.) To balance equally; te keep even 
with equal weight.on each fide. 
If the. point of the knife, drawn over the load- 
« ftone, have in this affriGtion been drawn from the 
= equator of the loaditope towards the pole, it will 


attra&t one of the extremes of an opel asad mag- -}° 


netick needle. Boyle's Experiments, 
The bodies.of fithes are equilibrated with the wa- 
ter in which they fwim. Arbuthnot en Air. 
EQUILIBRATION., x. f. [from eguilibrate.} 
Equipoife; the a&t of keeping the balance 

os even. f 
The acceffion of bodies upon, or feceffion thereof 
from the easth’s furface, perturb not the equifibea- 


„tien of cither hemifphere, Brown’s Vulgae Errours, | 


In fo great a variety of motions, as running, leap- 
ing, and dancing, nature’s laws of equilibration are 
obferved. ‘ Derbam. 

EQUILIBRIUM, 2.f. [Latin.] 

t. Equipoife ; equality of weight. 

.2,-Equality of evidence, motives, or 
of any kind, SA 

Things are not left to an equilibrium, to hover 
under an indifference whether they fhall come to 
pals, or not come to pafs. South. 

It is in eguiliorio oe oe 
+ H deities defcend or no; 
‘Then let th’ affirmative prevail, 
As requifite to form my tale. Prior. 

Health confits in the equilthrium between thofe 
twa powers, when the fluids move fo equally that 
they don’t prefs upon the folids with a greater force 
thao they can bear. Arbutbust, 
QUINE'CESSARY. adj. [equus and neceffa- 
rius, Lat.] Needful in the fame degree. 

For both to give blows and to carry, 

In fights, are eguinceeffary. Hudibras. 
Equi No/CTIAL, a. fo [equus and nox, Lat.) 
‘The line that encompaffes the world at 
an equal diftance from either pole, to 
which circle when the fun comes, he 
makes equal days and nights all over the 
globe; the fame with equator. 
‘Equino’criar. adj. [from ezuinox.] 
“1. Pertaining to the equinox. : 
Thrice th’ eguinosial line 
He circled ; four times crofs'd the car of aight 
From pole t pole, traverfing cach colure. Milton. 
Some fay the fun 
Was bid turn reius Irom th? egaineétial road, 
Like dittant breadth. Milton's Paradife Tofi. 
2. Happening about the'time of the equi- 
« « WsXes.« 
‘3. Being near the cquinoétial line; having 
the properties of things near the cquator. 

Ta vain they cover thades and ‘Uhracia’s gales, 

Pining with equincdiul heat. Philips. 
2 me a 


powers 


. 


EQUINO'CTIALLY. adv..[from egninoétial. | 
In the dire&tion of the equinoétial, 
They may be refrigerated inclanately, or fomes 
what equinoially; thatis, towards the eaftern and 
weitern points. we Brown. 


EQUINOX. 2.f. [egnus and mox, Lat. ] 
t. Equinoxes are the precife times in which 
the fun enters into the firit point of Aries 
and Libra; for then, moving exaétly un- 


» der the equino@ial,.he makes our days 


and nights mm This -he doth twice a 
year, about the21ft of March and 23d of 
September, which therefore are called the 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes. Harris. 

Itarifeth not heliacally about the autumnal egui- 
nox, 5 Brown. 

The time when this kid was taken out of. the 
womb was about the vernal equinox. r Ray. 

*Twat now the month ia which the world began, 
If March beheld the firft created man ; 

And fince the vernal eguinox, the fun 

In Aries twelve degrees or more had run. Dryden, 
2, Equality; even meafure. Improper, 

> Do but fee his vice; A 

Tis to his virtues a juft equinox, - 

The one as longas th’ other. Sbake/peare’s Orbello, 
3. Equinoétial wind: a poetical ufe. - 

The paffage yet was good; the wind, ‘tis true, 
Was fomewhat high, but that was nothing new, 
No more than ufual equinoxes blew. Dryden. 
Equinu/meRan tT. adj. [aeguus and nume- 

rus; Lat.) Having the fame number; 
confifting of the fame number. 

This talent of gold, though not equinumerant, nor 
yet cquiponderant, as to any other; yet was egui- 
valent to fome correfpondent talent in brafs. 

r EQUIP Arbuthnot on Coins, 

0 . v. a, [eguipper, French.] 

1. To furnifh for a horfeman or cavalier. 
2. To furnifh; toaccoutre; to drefs out. 

The country are led aftray in following the town; 
and equipped in a ridiculous habit, when they fancy 
themlelves in the height of the mode. © Addifozt. 

E’quirac E. n.f. [eguipage, French.], ` 
1. Furniture for a horfeman. 
2. Carriage of ftate; vehicle. 

Winged fpirits, and chariots wing’d, 

From th’ armory of God; where ftand of old- 

Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg’d 

Againit a folema day, harnafs'd at hand, ~ 

Celeftial equipage! = Milton's Paradife Lop. 
3. Attendance ; retinue, 

Soon as thy dreadful trump begins to found, 

The god of war, with his fierce eguipage, . 

Thou doft awake, fleep never he fo found. Fairy Q. 

1 will not lend thee a penny._—_— 

I will retort the fum in eguipage. Sbhake/peare. 

Think what an egaipage thou haft in air, 
And view with fcorn two pages and a chair. 

4. Accoutrements ; furniture. 

E’quipacen. adj. [from eguipage.| Ac- 
contred ; attended ; having fine habits ; 
having Yplendid retinue. , 

She fort! iffued with a goodly train 
Of (quires and ladies, sguipaged well, 
And entertained them right fairly, as befell. Spenfer, 

EQUIPE'NDENCY. ‘x. | [eguus and pendeo, 
Latin. ] The aét of hanging in equipoife ;, 
not determined either way. 

The will of man, in the ftate of iovocence, had 
an entire freedom, a perfect equipendency and in- 


b 


Pope. 


. difference to either pact of the contradiction, to 


“ftand or not to ftand. South, 
EqutrMent. af. from equip.] 
r. "l'he aét of equipping or accoutring. 
2. Accoutrement ;' equipage. - a: 
Kiquipotsé. #.). [aquus, Latin, and poids, 
French.} Equality of weight; ¢quilibra- 
tion; cquality of force. A 
In the temperate zone of our Lfe there are few, 


, 
he 


EQU 


bodies at fuch an eguipoife of humours; but that 
the prevalency of fome one indifpofeth the fpirits. 
P Glanville’s Seepfte 
EQUIPO'LLENCE, xefe [equus and pollen- 
tia, Latin.] Equality of force or power. 
EQUIPO'LLENT, adj. [aquipollens, Lat.] 
‘Having equal power or force ; equivalent. 
Votary refolution is made eguipollent to cultom, 
even in matter of blood. __ Bacon's Effay:. 
EQUIPO'NDERANCE. | xe f. fequus and 
Equipo'nverancy. J  pondus,, Latin.} 
Equality of weight; equipoife.’ Die. 
EQUIFO'NDERANT. adj. [equus and pone- 
derans, Latin,] Being of the fame weight. . 
Their Jungs may ferve to render their bodies egui~ 
ponderant to the water. Ray on the Creation. 
A column of air, of any given diameter, is egki= - 
ponderant to a column of quickfilver of between . 
twenty-nine and thirty iaches height. Locke.. 
To EQUIPO'NDERATE. win. [æguus and: 
pondero, Latin.| To weigh equal to any- 
thing. : 
The heavinefs of any weight doth increafe pro- - 
portionably to itsdiftance from the centre; thus one 
pound A at D, will eguiponderate unto two pounds 
at B, if the diftance A D is double unto A B. 
‘ Wilkins's Mark. Magick. 
Equrro’nptous, adje [egnus and pondus,. 
Lat.] Equilibrated ; equal on either part. 
Not in ufe. : > 
The Scepticks affected an indifferent eguipondious 
neutrality, as the only means to their ataraxia. 
o Glanvilles Scepfis. 
E'QuiTABLE. -[eguitable, French.) 
t. Jot; due to juftice. = 7 , 
Ie feems but eguitable to give the artifts leave to- 
“name them/as they pleafe. - Boyle’s Scept. Chymi ft. 
2. Loving juftice ; candid; impartial: as,“ 


an equitable judge. 

E'QUITABLY. adv. [from equitable.) Jullly; . 
impartially. : 

E’quaty. x./. [equite, French; eguitas, La: - 
tin.) i 

t. Juftice; right; honefty. 

Foul fubordination is predominant, . 

And equity exil’d your highnefs’ land. Shakc{p. 

Chriftianity fecures both the private intereft of 
men and the publick peace, enforcing all justice and - 
equity, ~- Tilletfor.. 

2. Impartiality. -- , 

Liking their own fomewhat better than other 
mens, even becaufe they are their own, they muft i 
in equity allow us to be like unto them in this.af- 
fection. mt oe, . +, Hooker. 

3. [Inlaw.] The rules of decifion obferved 
by the court of Chancery, as diftinét from 
the literal maxims of law. 

EQUIVALENCE. Qf. [eguus and vales, 

EQUIVALENCY, Latin.}] , Equality of : 
powcr or worth. = = — 

Muft the fervant of Gad be affured that which 
he nightly prays for fhall be granted? Yes, either 
formally or by way of eguivalinre, either that or 
fomething better, ' ro. + 4 Hammond, 

That there is any sgfivalence or parity of worth 
betwixt the good we do tour brother, and tlie good 
we hope for from God, all good Protettants dodeny. 

» * “a*a Smatridge. 

Civil caufes are cquivalent unto crimmnal calies, 
but this eyuivalency only ‘rcfpe€ts the careful and 
diligent admiffion ot proofs. Ayliffe's Pavergon. 

To Equi/vauence. v.a, [from the,noun.] 
To cquiponderate ;; to be ‘egual-to.  * 

2 Whether the trahfgreffion of, Eve feducing did 
not exceed Adam feduced, or whethr the tefutibility 
of his reafon did not “eguivalence the ‘facility of het 
Tedution, we thal! refer to fchoolmen." ©. Browz. 
Equi'va ENT adh (equus and valent, La- - 

tinj” ‘ oe, na 
te Equal in valad, , 


G 


' 
ain > Things > 
ie 


i 
` 


Things j § 
Well nigh equivalar, and neighd'riag value, 
+ By lot gre parted; but the. value, high heaven, thy 
thare 
In equal balance laid with earth and hell, 
Flings up the adverfe fcale, and huns prengan. 
È rior. 


ERE 


Not ony Jefultz can eguivocate. i 
My foul difdain’d a promife j— 
—But yet your falfe eguivocating tongue, 
Your looks, youreyes, your every motion promis'd : 
But you are ripe in frauds, and Icarn'd in falthoods. 
Smith. 
Equr'vocaTiIon. mf ne heer = Latin.) 
Ambiguity of fpeech ; double meaning. 
Reproof is eafily mifapplied, and, through egui- | 
vocation wrefted, Flocker. 
1 pull in refolution and begin 
To doubt the eguivocation oi the fiend 
That liea like truth, Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Equivoca'tor. x, f> [from equivocate. 
One who ufes ambiguous language; one 
who ufes mental refervation. 
Here's an eguivocator, that could fwear in both 
thefcaler agalnitoither fcalé; yet could not Pee 
cate to Heaven, Shakef. 
Er, a fyllable in the middle of.names or 
places, comes by contraction from the 
Saxon pana, dwellers.  Grb/en's Camden. 
E'ra. mf. (fa, Latin.) The account of 
time from any particelar dáte or epoch. 
From the bleflings they beltow 
-Our times are dated, and our eraz move: 
They govern, and enlighten all below, 
As thou do’it all above, 
Erana rion. 2. f. {e 
Emiffion of radiance. 
God gives me a heart ‘humbly to converfe with 


Dryden, 


2, Fqual in any excellence. 
£ No fair to thine 
Equivalent, or fecond ! which compeli'd 
M: thus, though importune perhaps, to come 
, And gaze, and worthip thee. / filton's Paradify Loft, 
3- Bqual in force or power. 
” ‘Phe dread of Ifrael’s foes, who, with a ftrength 
Equivalent to angels, walk’d their ftreets, 
None offering fight. Milton's Agonifies. 
4. Of the fame cogency or weight. 

“The confideration of publiek utility is, by very goo! 
advice, judged at the leatt the eguivalent to the eafier 
kiad nf neceflity. | i Hooker. 

. Of the fame import or meaning. 

The ufe of the word minifter is brought down to 
the literal fignification of it, a fervant ; for aow to 
ferve and to minilter, fervile and misiflerial, are 

< terms epaivalent. S South. 
EguivaLeNT. xf Athingof the fame 
weight, dignity, or value. 
_ The flave without a ranfom fliall be fent; 
At reits for you to make th' equivalent, Dryden, 
t "Fancy a regular obedrente’ to one law will be a 
full egurvalent for their breach of another. Rogers. 
EquivocaL. adja [equivocus, Latin.] 
1, Of doubtful fignification ; meaning dif. 
ferent things, ftanding for different .no- 
tions. , i ’ 
Thefe fentenca to fugar, or to gall, i 
Being ttroog on both fides, are equivocal.  Shatefp.: 
p Words of different fignifications taken in general, 
care of an eguivecal ienie; but being confidered with 
„all ‘their ‘particular circumftances, they have their 
fenfe seftrained. Stifling fict 


and radiu, Latin.] i 


true majelty. K, Charles. 
To ERA'DICATE. w. a. [eradico, Latin. 
1. To pull up by the=sot. ' ' 
He fuffereth the poifon of Nubia to be gathered, 

and Aconite to be eradieated, yet this not to be 
moved. É Brawn. 


2. 'To completely deftroy ; to end; to.cut 
of. 


The greater riumber of thofe who-held this were A p : 4 5 
aa EN Vocal i ETP If a gouty perfon can bring himélf entirely to 2 
gee P ih) milk diet, he may fo change the whole juices of 


e. Uncertain; doubtful; happening dif." 
ferent ways. í 
Equivocal generation is the productian of plants 
without feed, or ef-infeéts or animals without pa-" 
„rents, in the natural way of coition between male 
and female; which is now believed never to happen ` 
‘but that alt bodics are univacally produced. Harris.’ 
"There is no fuch thing as eyxfvecal or fponta- 
„prous generation; but all animals are generated by | 
‘animal parents of the fame, fpecies with site i 
aye 
"Thofe half-learn’d wittings, num'rous inour ife } 
Ais half- form’d infects on the Banks of Nee; 
Wofinifh'd things, one knows not what to call, 
“Their generation’s fo.eyxivecal, Pope.” 
Equi'vocar. mf- Ambiguity; word of. 
doubtful meanings . | 
Shall ewo or threé wretched eguizeculs have the: 
- force ro corrupt us 7 J Dennis. 
UIVOCALEY. adu. yas Oe : 
3. Ambiguoufly ; ina doubtful or double 
fenfe. è 
Words abftracted from their proper fenfe and fig- 
nification, lofe the nature of words, and are, only 
equivocully focalled. 6 n j Sonth, 
2. By uncertain or i birth; ‘by. 
equivocal generation; by generation qut; 
d the ftated order. , É 
No infe€t or animal did ever proceed egyiuocally' 
from putrefa&tion, unlefs in mjyaculous cafes; as tn 
Egypt by tlie divine judgments. ome " 
Equi'vocatness. #.,/: [from equivoca ane 
Ambiguity ; double meaning. 
Ditlinguith the ype or taffitude of the’ 
word, and then point out that detérminate part” 
which is the ground of my demonftration. Norris. 
To EquilvoCAatE. Uem ey op 
tind To ufe words of dopble meaniig ; 
ambicuous exprefftons ; to meani. 


to nie 1 
one thing and exprefs another, 


his body as to eradicate the diftemper. Arbuthnot. 
If vice cannot wholly be. eradicated, it ought at 
leait to be confined to particular objects. Sujfi 
Eraptca’tion. xf. [from eradicate. ] l 
L The aét of tcaring up by the root; de- 
ftruGion,; excifion. 
2. The ftate of being torn np by the roots. | 
‘They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a firick | 
upon eradication, which is falfe below confurarion* 
Brown, 
Era'nica tave adj. [from eradicate.) Yhat 
which cures radically; that which drives 
“quite awaye 7. K 
To BRAISE. v.a. [rafer French. | 
te To deftroy.; toexfcind. r 
The heads of birds, for the moft part, are given 
erafid; that is, plucked cf. Pracham on Blaxoning. 
2. ‘lo expunge; ito rub out. 
Eaa'sement. mf [from erafe.J 
1. Deftruétion ; devattation. 
2. Expunétion ; abolition. 
Erg. adv. [ep, Saxon; air, Gothick; eer, | 

Dutch. This word is fometimes vitioufly 
wsittene'er, as if from eve. It is Jike- | 
wife written or before-ever, on and zp in 
Saxon being indiferimiately written. Mr. 
Lye.) Before; fooner than. 

“Ere he would have hang'd a.man for the get- 
ting a hundred baftards, he would have paid for the 
nusfing a thoufand, h Shak. 

"he lions brake all their bones in pieces or ever 
thcycame to the bottom of the den, Danicl. 
oat Juit trial, ere 1 merit 
My exaltation without change or cd, Mitten, 
-The mountain trees in diltant profpect pleafe, 
Ere yet the pine defcended to the fe3s; 
Ere {ails were fpread new oceans to explore. Dryden, 
The birds hall ceafe to tune their ev'ning fong, 


« 


Erelvone adv. 


chim, frem whom alone are .all the exadiations of}. 


EREWHI'LE. 
EREWHI'LES. - 


3- To saife; to build. 


Ge To elevate; to exalt. 


` 

ERE 
The winds to breathe, the waving wasils to mere, 
And ftreamf to murmur, eee l ceale to lore, Pepee 


Ens. prep, Before. 


Our fruitful Nile 
Flow'd ere the wonted feafon. Dryden. 
"e ere and long.] Before 
a long time'had elapfed. Nee don 
pr! bei 
The anger already began to paint revenge in many 
colours, -erclong he had not only -gotten pity but 
ardon, Sidnef. 
The wild thorfe-having enmity with the fagy 
~eame to a man todefire aid, who mounted upon 
his back, and following the ttag, ¢re/ong flew him, 
Spenfer-on Ireland, 
Nothing is lafting that is feigneds it will have 
another face than ithad erclong. Ben orfon 
They fwim in joys 
Erelong to fwim at large, and hugh, for which 
The world erelong a world of tears muft weep. 
Ailton. 
1 faw two Mtock-doves billing, aad erclong 
Will take the neft, b Dryden's Virgil. 
At.pleafes me to thirlk, that who Lat fo {mall 
a portion of the works of the Creator, and with 
ftow and painful fteps creep up aad down on the 
furface of this globe, thall erelong thoot awsy with 
the fwiftnefs Kinin and trace the fprings 
of nature's nperations. Spetiator. 


[gun terma 


| Er ewow. adv. [from ere and soz. } Before 
- this time. 


Ah, gentle foldiers, fome fhort time allow; 
My father has repented hint crenow, Dryd. 
Had the word eternally been, feience had beea 
brought to perfection long-crenow. Chegnee 
adv. [from cre and while] 
Some time ago; before 
a little while. 
ol am as fair now as I was eratbite ¢ 
Since night you Jov‘d me, yet fince night you left mes. 
: Shakefpe 
We fit down -to our meals, fufpect not the in- 
trofion of armed uninvited guefts, who eretohiies 
we know were wont to forprife-us, Decay of Piety 


To ERE'CT. v. a. [erefus. Latin.] 


1. To raife in a-ftraightJine; ro place pers 
pendicularly to the horizon. 


2. To Erect a Perpendicular. To crofs 


. one line by anothes-at right angles. 
Happier walls expekt, 
Which, waad'ring long, at laft thou fhall erett. 
B Dryden's Virgil. 
There are many monuments+reed to benefactors 
to the repoblick. Addifon on Italye 


4. To ettablith anew ; to fettle. 


Great difference there is bétween their proceed 
ings, who eree a-new commonwealth which is to 
have neither regiment nor religion the fame that 
was, and theirs who only reform adecayed aos 

Heoker. 

He fuffers feventy-two difting nations to be creed 
out of the firit monarchy under ditlin&t governourse 
Raleigh, 


F, who am a party, am not to ere? myfelf into a 
judge. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
Jam far from. pretending infallibility : that would 
be torre? myfelf into an apottle. Locke. 
All che litele fcramblers after fame fall upon him, 
and have recourfe to their own invention, rather 
than fuffer him to ere himfelf into an author with 
impunity. Addifore 
6. To raife confequences from premifes. 
From fallacious foundations and mifapprehended 
mediums, men ereé? conclufions no way inferrible 
from the premifes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Men being too hafty to ered? to themlelves general 
notions and illgrounded theories, find themfeives 
deceived in thelr ftock of knowledge. Lockes 
Malebranche ere&s this propofition, of fecing all 
things in God, upon their ruin. Lorke, 


17. Toanimate; not to deprefs; to encou- 


rages 
B 3 Why 


ERG 


Whiy thould-not hope 
&s much ere our thoughts, 


ToEre'cr. ve ne To cife upright. 
The trefoil again rain fwelleth in the ftalk, 
and fo ftandeth more upright ;. for by wet, ftalks do 
ere, and leaves bow down. 
Erec'r. adj. [erefus, Latin, ] 
x. Upright; not leaning; not prone. 
Birds,. far from pronenefs,. are almoft ereé?; ad- 
vancing the head and breaft in progreffion, only 
me in volitation. Brown, 
Bafil cells us, that the ferpent went ercé? like 
man. 
2, Diretted upwards. 
y Vain were vows,. 
And plaints aod fuppliant hands, to Heaw’n 


as fear defect them? _ 
De 


nham. 


ered?, 
Philips, 
3. Bold;. confident; unfhaken. 
Let no vain fear thy gen’rous ardour tame, 
But itand ere, and found as loud as fame. 
Glanville. 
4.- Vigorous ;. not depreffed. 7 
That vigilant and eveé attentioa of mind; which 
in prayer is very neceffary,- is wafted or dulled, 


Hooker, | 


Err'crroN. n.f. [fromereg.] 


te The a& of raifing, or fate of: being | 


raifed upward. 
We are to confider only the erection of the hills 
- above the ordinary land. Brerewood on Languages. 
2. The a&t of building or raifing edifices. 
The firt thing which moveth them thus to caft 
* wp their poifon,.are certain folemnities ufual at the 
firk ereffion of churches. 
‘Pillars were fet up above one thoufand four huo- 
dred and twenty-fix years before the flood, counting 
Seth to be an hundred years old at the ereélion ot 
them, . Raleigh's Hiftory. 
3.- Eftablifhment ; fettlement. n 

It muf needs have a peculiar influence upon the 

ereétion, continuance, and diftolution of every a je 
OULD. 
4.. Elevation ;. exaltation-of fentiments. , 

Her peerlefs height ‘my mind to high ereéticn 

draws up. x Sidney. 
5.. A& of roufing ;. excitement to attention. 
Starting is an apprehenfion of the thing feared, 
and in that js a ftirinking, and likewife aa ingui- 
* fition what the matter fiould be; and in thatit is a 
motidn of ereéfions fo that when > man would hiten 
fagen he itarteth; for the ftarting is an c:aFicn 
of the fpirits to attend. Bacon. 
Ereletness. z. f. [from ere?.], Upright- 
\ nefs of pofture or form.. 

We take ercéine/s ftri€tly as Galen defined it: 
they, only fayeth he, have an ereit figure,. whofe 
fpine and thighbone are carried on right lines j 

Brown’s Vulgar Evrours. 
E'REMITE. v. f. [eremita, Latin; ig. | 
One who lives in a wildernefs; one who 


lives in folitude ;. an hermic;. a folitary : |. 


we now fay hermit. — > 
Antonius,.the eremite, findeth a fifth ‘commodity 
not inferior to aay of thefe four. Raleigh's Uiftury. 
z Embryoes and idiots, eremires and friars, 
“ White, bivete; and grey, with all their trumpery. 
Milton.. 
EreniTicaL. adj. [from eremite.] Reli- 


joufly folitary; leading the life of an: 


ermit. 
‘They have mulritedes of religious orders, eremi- 
tieal and cénobitical. Stillingfleet. 


Ererta'rion, mf. [ereptio, Latin. | A 
creeping forth.. ail. 

Erz'rvion. x. f. (ereptio; Latin.] A {natch- 
ing or taking away by force. 

E’ncot.. mf. A fort of tub, like a piece 


of foft horn, about the bignefg of a chef- | 


nut, which is placed behind and below 
the paftern joint, and is commonly hid 
under the tuft of thefetlock, Farr. Didi. 


Bacon's Nat, Rif. 


Briwn. 3 


Hooker. f 


ERR - € 


Ery NGO. »./. Sea-holly. A plante 

ERISTICAL, adj. [ips.] Controverfial; re- 
pie to difpute; containing controver- 
ies. 

Erce. x. f- [eang, Saxon.] Idle; lazy; 
flothfol. An. old word whence we now 
fay irkfome. 

For men therein would hem.delite 5. 


And of that dede be not erée,. 

But oft fithes haunt that werke. _  Chaxeer. 
-E/ameuin.. 2. f.. [diminutive of ermin; ar- 
melin, French. An ermine.. See ERMINE, 

Silver fkins, . 

". Paffing the hate fpot ermu tinse Sidney. 
FIRMINE. x. /. [ermine, French, from ar- 
menius, Latin.} An animal in cold coun- 


fele in fhape; having. a white pile, -and 
the tip of the tail black, and furnifhing 
-avaluable fur. The fellmonger, and fur- 
* riers put npon it little bits of Lombardy 
1 Jambikin, which is nored for its fhining 
black colour, the better to fer off the 
whitenefs of the ermine.- Trevonz. 
Ermine is the fur of a little beaft, about the big- 
nefs of a weafel,.called Mus Armenius; for they are 
found io Armenia. 
Alady’s honour muft be touch'd; 
Which, nice as ermiver; will not beara foil. Dryd. 


with ermine. 
Arcadia’s countefs,, here in ermin'd.pride, 
Ts there Paftora by a fountain fide. 5 
E'rtne.} Do immediately flow from the 
E’/pon. Saxon emp, eann, a cottage, or 
place of retirement.. i, Gibfow s Camden. 
To ERODE. v..a.. [erodo, Latin.| ‘Fo can- 
- ke, to eat away; to corrode. ` 
` It hath been anciently received, that the fea-air 
hath antipathy with the lungs, if it cometh near the 
body, and eroderh them. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 
The blood, being too fharp or thin, erodes the 
‘veffe. _ Wijem, 
Eroca'rion. 2.f. [erogatio; Latin.} 'Yhe 
aét of giving or beftowing ; diftribution, 
Erosion. v. f. [rfo Latin: e , 
1- The a&t of cating away. t. r 
2. The ftate of being eatenjaway ; canker, 
corrofion. ee ee 
As fea-falt is a tharp folid body, in a conftant diet 
of falt meat, it breaks the veffels,. produceth “érc- 
frond of the folid parte,- atid all the fymptoms! of the 


fea-fcurvy. R Arbuthnot, 
To ERR. a-n; Coro Eatin}, ee o 
1. To wander; to ramble. ' oe 


and errs about their temples, ears, and eyen 
x Dryden's Virg, 
The rains arife, aod fires their'warmth difpen€e ; | 
And fix'd and erring {tars difpofe their influence. 
n Diyd Virg. 
z. To mifsthe right way; to ftray. 
We have erred and ftrayed like lot sheep. © 
Common Prayer, 
Twill not lag-behind noterer e 
The way, thou leading. 
3+ To deviate from any purpofe.. » 
But erre not nature from this gracious end, 
From burning furs when livid deaths defvend. Pope. 
4. To commit errours; to- miftake. 
lt isa judgment maitn’d and moft imperfett,. 

That will cunfels perteétion fu could err,. 

Agamll alf rales of nature, Shakefpeare's Othilhe, 
For do they not err that devife evil ? Prov. xiv. 22. 
Pofibly the man may err ia lis judgment ot cir- 

cuniftances, and theicto.e Jet bun tear;. but becaufe 

itis nut certain he is miftaken,lct him not defpair, 
Tayles’s Rule of living boly, 
Nor hasit only been the heat of erring perfons 
thathas been pius mischievous, bat mygge men 


Milton. 


tries, which very nearly refembles a wea- | 


Peachum on Blaxoning.. 


E'RMINED. adj. [from ermize.] » Clothed. 


A “qaetionsé 
-3+ Deviating from-a-certain courfe. è >) 


* 4 ftorm of ttrokes, well meant, with fury flies, t 


ERR 


of right judgments have too much contributed s 
the breach. Decay of Pieyy 
The mufes’ friend, unto himfelf fevere, 9° © 
With filent pity looks on all that err. Waller; 
He who from the reflected image of the fun in 
water would conclude of light and heat, could ‘not 
err more grafly, : Cheyne. 
E'RRABLE. adj. [fromerr.} Liable to err 3 
liable to miftake. , "E 
E'RRABLENESS., 2. /: [from eřreble.] Lia- 
blenefs to error ;. liablenefs to miffake. 
We may infer from the errablenc/s of oùr nature, 
+ the reafonablenefs of compaffion to the feduced.. 

, Pg Decay of Piety, 
E’rranp. #. S: [enens, Saxon; arend, Da- 
nifh.] A meffage; fomething to be told 
or done by a meffenger; a mandate; a 
commiflion.. It is generally ufed now 
only in familiar language. ; 
„Servants being commanded to go, shall ftand Rill, 
"till they have their errand warranted unto them. 
Dyr D -FA eee er. 

But haft thot done thy’ erramd to Baptifta? `., ° 
+ -=1 told 'him that your father was in Venice. Shake/. 
A quean! have l not forbid her my honfe? She 
comes of errands does fhe >° . _ Shakefpeare, 

When he came,. behold the captains of the hot 
were fitting, and he faid, 1 have au errand to thee, 
O captain.. nemi ‘Kings. 

‘From them I go *! oo 
. Fhis uncouth errandfole..' Milton's Paradife Lyf. 
«His eyes,’ 1 i 3 ro 

That run thro’ alt heav’ns, “or down to th’ earth, 

Bear his fwift errands over moift and dry, b 

O'er fca and land, © E | Milton's Paradife Lof, 
_ Well thou do’ft to hide from cominoo fight i 

Thy clofe intrigues, too bad to bearthe light; ` 
, Nor doubt 1,.bus the filver-footed dame,. 

-_ Tripping from fea,.or fuch gn earand caine. | Dryd. 
ERRANT. adje (errans, «Latin. | errant, 
French. Dea. w i i a 
1. Wandering ; roving ;. rambling. “Parti- 
~ eularly* applied" to 'an order of knights 
‘ much celebrated in romances, who roved. 
about the world in fearch of; adventures. 
-Itwas thought that there are juft feven- planets,. 
or errant Rars, in the lower-orbs of heaven; but it 
> is aow demonftrable unto fenfe; that there yremany 
. more, F 1 pea Fulgar. Errouree- 
-v « Chief of domeftick knights andierrant,, 
- Ejther forehartelor fot warrant: » Hudibras.. 
2. Vile abandoned ;: completely bad.. See 
BACT a hr = Ts 
y Good'impertinences, 11 Ut? T 

Thy company, if 1 tlept'notvery well: °7 a 
e A-nights,, would make me an erraxt: fool with 
612 i Ben Johnfow sCatalince. 


u 
ls 


Yge 


Knots, by the confiux of iieeling fap»: oe 
Infekt ‘the found pine, and diverd his'grain, 
Fortive and erraxt,.from his courfe of growth, ; 
sews Meni ook ZEI AT ST pare. 
Brrantry cn f. [from erraidt}eo 
re Anerrant fates the condition of a wan- 
deren’. B : Se eS 


a D ` ‘ fans « 
Atter a fhort {pace of Aramiry upon the feas, he- 
got fafe back to Dunkirk. Aidifon Ffeher. 


2. ‘The employmentofa knight errant... 
ERRA'TA. n. fa [Latin ‘The faults? of: 
the printer inferted in the beginning or 
end uf rhe book.. — ' + amr 
lt he meet with faults, béfides thofe that the er- 
rala take notice of, he will confider the weaknets 
of the author’s eyes. > te Boyle, 


Eera'rics. odje [erratiat,. Latin.] 


1. Wandering; uncertain; keeping no cer- 


tain order ;. holding no eftablithed courfe.. 
The earth, and each erravick world, . t 
Around the fun their proper centre whirl’d, , 
Compofe but onc extended vaft machine. . Blackmore, 
Through the valt waves the dreadful wonders move, 
ence nam'd erratichs Pope's Odyffey.. 
; . 2» Irregular 5. 


` 


ERR 


2, Irregular; changeable. 
+ ©: They are incommoded with a Nimy matte coukir, 

ftink of:breath, and an erratich fever. Tarvęy. 
ERRA'TICALLY. adv. [from erratical or er- 


= ratick, Without rule ; without any efta- 
blifhed method or order. 
1° They come not forth in generations ervatleally, 
er different from each other; but in {pecifical and 
regular fhapese Brown, 
ERR HINE. x. fo [ipfva.] . Snuffed up the 
-nofe; occafioning fneezing. . 
We fec fage or betony bruifed, facezing power, 
and other powders or liquors, which the N 
* call erbines, ‘put into the nofe to draw phlegm from 
ithe head. PA Bacon. 
Exronzous. adj. [from erro, Latin.] 
t. ‘Wandering ; unfettled. 
3 ey roam 
Errovrous and difconfolate, themfelves 
Accufing, and their chief improvideat 
Of military chance. PAllipr. 
This circle, by being placed here, ftopped much 
of the erroneous light, vohich otherwife would have 
i difturbed the vifion, Newton, 
Unblam’d abundance crown'd the royal board, 
“What time this done rever'd her prndent lord ; 
Who now, fo heav’n decrees, is.doom'd to mourn, 
Bitter conftraint! erroneous and forlora, _ Pope. 
2. Irregular; wandering from the right road. 
_ Ifthe veflels, inftead of breaking, yield, it fub- 
jets the perfon to all the. inconveniences of erroneous 
< circulation ; that is when the blood ftrays info the 
weflels deftined to carry ferum or lymph. 
ae , Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Be si mifled by errour. . 
Thou art far from deftroying the innocent with 
ithe guilty, and the erroneous with the malicious. 
8 ‘King Charles. 
J There is the erroneous as well as the rightly in- 
. formed confeience. ^ 0 South, 
4- Miftaken; not conformable to truth; 


z- phyfically falfe. ° > 1 


° 


Their whole counfel is condemned, as-having ie 


ther proceeded from the blindnefs of thofe times, or 
‘from negligence, or from defire of honour and glory, 
or from an erroneous opinion that fuch things might 
ibe for a while. Hooker, 
A wonderful erroneous obfervation that walketh 
about, is commonly reccived, contrary to all the true 
-account of time and experience. Bacon, 
The phanomena of fight have been hitherto ex- 
-plained by {uppofing that they arife from new modi- 
dications of the rays, which isan erronrous fuppofi- 
tion, Newton's Oprieks. 
-Erro'nrousty. adv, [from erroneous.) By 
-miftake ; not rightly. 
f° ‘The minds of men are erroncon/ly perfuaded, that 
. itis the will of God to have thofe things done which 
they fancy, t a bok. 
¥ could not difcover the lenity of this fentence ; 
but conceived it, perhaps erscncoufly, rather to be 
vigorous than gentles | © a Gulliver, 
ERRO'NEOUSNESS, s. fe [from erroneous. | 
Phyfical falfehood; inconformity to truth. 
+. The phenomena may be esplained by this hypo- 
_ thefiz, whereof he dcemonftrates the truth, together 
. -with the erroneoufne/s of ours., Boyle. 
ERROUR. n. f. [error, Latin.) 
1. Miftake; involuntary deviation from 
de truth, aa 2 
Errour is a miftake of our judgment giving affent 
tó that which is-not truc. Locke, 
Oh, hateful errour, melancholy’s child ! 
Why doft thou thew to the apt thoughts of men, 
The things that are not? ~" Shakefpeare. 
2, A blunder; an aét or affertian in which 
,amiftakeis committed, . © 7 
e In religion, ~ 
What damned rrrour, but fome fober brow 
Will blefs it? 
He look’d like nature's crrowr, as the miod 
And body were not of a piece defign'd, 
But made for two, and by miftake in ouc were join'd. 
á Dryden. 


3. Roving excurfion ; irregular courfe. 


Or did you Heav’n’s fuperiour doom ohey ? Dryden. 
. [In theology. ] = 


of the people, ~ ° . 
g. [In law. more efpecially in.our common 


„procefs; and the writ, which is brought 


~ judgment given in any court of record. 


Ers, or Bitter Vetch. n. f. (vicia valde ama- 


2. At firt; in the beginning. 


We may juftly now accufe 


3. Once; when time was. 
4. Formerly; long ago. . ' 


5. Before; till then; till now. - 


chief. «7 Knolter. 
ERUBE'SCENCE, | 2. fo [erubefeentia, La- 
Erupe'scency. | -tin.] Theat of grow- 
ing ted; rednefs. . 


Eructa‘rion. x. f. [from erad.] 
te The att of belching. 
2. Belch; the matter veuted from the fto- 


Shakcfpeare's Merchart of Venice, 


ERU. 


What brought you living to the Stygian ftate! 
Driv'n by the winds and ercowrs of the fea, 


Sin. 3 3 

Blood he'offered for himfelf, and for the errours 
< e Hlebine 7. 

law.] An errour in pleading, or in the 


‘for remedy of this overfight,’ is called a 
writ of errour, which lies to redrefs falfe 


Cowel. 


va.) A plant. 


Erst, adv. (eff, German; xpyta, Saxon. ] 
1, Firft. : : 


Sir knight, if koight thou be, ` i 
Abandon this foreftalled place at erf, 
For fear of further harm, I counfel thee,  Spenfer. 


‘Fame that her high worth to raife, ~ 
Seem'd erf fo lavith and profufe, - 

Of detraction from her praife, Milton. 
As fignal now io low dejected_ftate 


Ar effin higheft, behold him. Milton's Aagonifier, 
. He taught us ezf the heifer’s tail to view, Gay. 


The future few or more, howe'er they be, 
Were deftin'd erf, nor can by fate's decree 
Be now cut off, . Prior. 

Opener mine eyes, 
Dim ef; dilated fpisits, ampler heart. Milton. 

The Rhodians, who erf thought themfelves at 
greatquiet, were now overtaken with a fudden mif- 


Erupescent. adj. [erubefcens, Latin.) 


Reddifh; fomewhat red; inclining to red- 
nefs. = 


To ERU'CT. a a. [ernéto, Latin.] To 


belch; to break:wind from the ftomach. 


° 


mach, 

The figns of the fundtions of the ftoraach being 
depraved, are erud?ationr, cither with the tafte of 
the aliment, acid, inodorous, or fetid. Ardathnor, 


3. Any fudden burk of wind or matter, 


. -Thermæ, are.hot {prings or fiery erudiations ; 


fuch as burft forth of the earth during earthquakes. 
Woodward., 


ERUDITION. x. fe (eruditio, Latin.) Learn- 


ing; knowledge obtained by ftudy and 
inftrudtion. = 
Fam’d by thy tutor, and thy partsof nature; . 
Thrice fam’d beyond all erudition, Shaksfp, 
The carl was of agood erudition, having been 
placed at ftudy in Cambridge very young. Hotton. 
‘To your experience in ftate affairs you have alfo 
joined no vulgar eredition, which all your modefty 
is not able to conceal; for to underftand critically 
the delicacies of Horace, is a height to which few of 
our noblemen have arrived. Dryden, 
Some gentlemen abounding in théiruniverfity erw- 
dition, fil their fermons with philofoplricat terms. 
Swift. 


Eru'ctnous. adj. prami Latin.) Par- 
fab 


taking of the 

r. 

Copperas is a rough and acrimonious kind of 
falt drawn out of ferreous and ervginous earths, 
partaking chiefly of iron ang copper; the bluc of 
copper, the green of iron, . Browne, 


ance and nature of cop- 


+ 


e 


ERUPTION, 2. f. [ernptio, Latin, 


_ merely by outward applications, but by alterative 


Eryst'revas. 2. f. 


ESC 


_ Agues depend upon a corrupt incinerated mèla- 
choly, or Gpon an aduft ftibial or ervginous fulphur. 
mm: ji Harvey, 


1. ‘The a€& of breaking or burfting fort! 
rom any confinement. te 

* Fiading themfclves peat in by the exterior carth, 

they preffed with violence againft that arch, to make 

it yield and give way to their dilatation and craption. 

g Buenes’s Toeory, 


2. Burt; emiffion; fomething forcing it- 


felf out fuddenly. . 
In part of Media there are eruption: of flames out 
of plains. Bacon's Natural Fliffory, 
Upon a fignal given the eruption began; fire end 
fmoak, mised witb feveral unufual prodigies and fi- 
gures, made their appearance. Addifon's Guardian, 


3. Sudden excurfion of an hoftile kind, 
Thither, if but to prys fhall be perhaps j 
Our frh eruption, thither or elfewhers ; 
For this infernal pit fhall never hold 
Celeftial fpirits in bondage. Milton's Par, Loft, | 
Such command we had, 
To fee that none thence iffu'd forth a fpy. 
Or enemy, while God was in his work į 
Left he, incens'd at fuch cruption bold, 
Deftrudtion with creation might haye mix'd. Milton. 
4- Violent exclamation. 
` To his fecretary, whom he laid in a paļlet near 
‘him: for natural ventilation of his thoughts, be 
would in the abfence of all other ears and eyes, 
break out into bitter and paffionate erupiicns. " 
Woton's Life of Buckingham. 
Ie did not runout in voice or indecent eruptions 


` but filled the foul, as God the univerfe, filently and 


without noile. , South, 
5- Efflorefcence ; puttyles. 
Difeafed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In itrange eruptions. Shakefpeare's Henry VV. 
An ereption of humours in any part, is not cured 
medicines. Gov. Tongue.” 
Unripe fruits are apt to pecafion fout eruption: on 
the fkin. ` ' Arbuthnot, 
Ervr'rive, adj. [eruptus, Latin.] Burfting 
forth. 
’Tis liftening fear, and dumb amazement all, 
When to the ftartled eye the fudden glance 


_ Appears far fouth eruptive through the cloud. ` 


Thompfor.- 
Ery'xoo. nf. [eryugior.] A plant. 
feveimeAnee | - 

An eryfepelas is generated by a hot ferum in the. 
blood, and affects the (uperficies of the fkin with 
a fbining pale red, and citron colour, without pul- 
{ation or circuniferibed tumour, fpreading from one 
place to another, Wifertaz’s Surgery. 

ESCALAIDE, n. f. [French.] The att of 
fcaling the walls of a fortification. 

In Geneva one meets with the ladders, petard, 
and other utenfilf, which were made ufe of in their 
famous eftalude. i Addifon, 

Escaluor. mfr * d 
1. A fhellfith, whofe fhell is regularly in- 
dented. 
> The thells of thofe cockles, ¢/ealopr and peri- 
winkles, which have greater gravity, were enclofed 
in ftune, Woodward, 
2. An inequality of margin; indenture, 
The figure of the leaves is divided into jags and 
. efealaps, curioufly indented round the edges, Ray, 


ESCAPADE. n. fe [French.] Irregular 


motion of a horfe. 
He with a graceful pride, 

While his rider every hand furvey’d, 

Sprung loofe, and flew into an efcapade; 

Not moving forward, ‘yet with every boond 

Preffing, and feenting Rill to quit his ground. Dry.d, 
To ESCAPE, v. a. [echaper, French. ] 
te To obtain exemption from; to obtain 

fecurity from; to fly; to avoid. 

Since we cannot efeape the purfuit of paffions, 


and perplexity of thoughts, there is no way deft but 
co) 


E SEC 


to endeavour all wecan either to fubdue or divert f 


them. Temple. 
Had David gied fooner, how much aoe had 
` he sfeaped, which by livag be endured in the re- 
` bellion of his fon? = ; Wake, 
2. To pafs unobferved by one. 
. Men are blinded with ignorance and errour: 
be deceived, 4 
"Tis {till the fame, although their airy fha À 
Ail but a quick poetick fight ¢/cape. o 
The reader finds out thofe beanties of propriety 


* in thought and writing, which e/caped him in the 


į tumultand hurry of reprelenting. > >= , Dryden. 


Yo Esca'PE. vx. To fly; to get out of 


‘danger; to avoid punifhment or harm. 
Benhadad, the king of Syria, efeaped on horfe)- 
Chronicles, 


-` They efcaped all fafe to land. Aas, axvii, 44. 


Efeape for thy life; look not behind thee,’neither |. 


s fay thon in all the plain: ¢ftupe to the mountain, 
teft thou be confirmed. + Genefis, 
Whofo pleafeth God thall cfeape from her, but 
the finner fhall be taken by her. = Eech vi: 26. 
He might put on a hat, a mofflér, and a kerchief, 
and focfcape. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 


To convince us that there was no way toe/cape by 


` climbing up to the mouritains, he-affures us that’ the. 


higheft were all covered, Woudward, 
Laws are not executed, men of virtue are difgraced, 
and murderetse/cape. Watts’s Logick. 
Esc’arc. x. j. [from the verb. ] $ 
i. Flight; the act of getting out of danger. 
. l would halten my ¢/cape from the windy ttorm 
and tempeft. Pfalms, lv. 7. 
He enjoyed neither his ¢/eape nor his honour long 
” for he was hewn in pieces. Hayward. 
Men of virtue have had extraordinary efcupes out 
“of fuch dangers as have enclofed them, and which 
have feemed inevitable. Addifon. 
2. Excurfion; fally. 
“We madean ¢fcape, not fo much to feek our nwn, 
as to be ioftruments of your fafety, Denham. 
3. [In law.] Violent or privy evafion out 
of fome lawful reftraint. For example, 


. if the fheriff, upon a capias direéted unto |! 


him, takes a perfon and) endeavours to 

carry him to gaol, and he in the way, 

either by violence or by flight, breaks 

from him, this is called an eape. Cowl. 
« Excufe; fubterfuge; evafion. 

St. Panl himfelf did not defpife to remember 
whatfoever he found agreeable to the word of God 
among the heathens, that he might take from them 

call e/rape by way of ignorance. Raleigh. 
5- Sally; flight; irregularity. 
houfand ‘/capes of wit, 
+ Make thee the father of their idle dreams, 
And rack thee in their fancies. 
Loofe '/eapes of love, 
6. Overfight; miftake. 

In tranfcribing there would be lefs care taken, as 
-the language was lefs underitood, and fo the ofeapes 
Jefs fubje&t to obfervation, Brereweod on Lang. 

ESCA'RGATOIRE, n. J. [French.] A nnr- 
fery of fnails. ' 

At the Capuchins J faw efeargaroires, which I 
“tok the more notice of, becaufe i do not remember 
to have met with any thing of the fame kind in 
otker countries. Jt is a fquare! place boarded in, 
and filled with a vaft quantity of large fuails that 
are efteemed excellent food, when they are well 
dreffed. Addifon, 

ESCALOT. n. f. [French.] Pronounced 
feallet. 

Efrbalots are now from France become an Englith 
-plant, managed after the fame manner as garlick ; 
only they are ta he fet earlier, and taken up as foon 
as the leaves begin to wither, let the Winter kills 
them. Mortimer's Nufbandry, 

ESCHAR. x, f. aaa a A hard crult 
or fcar madc by hot applications. 

When iffues are made, or bones ex fed, the 
pn —_ be cut out immediately. Sharp's Sur. 

or. i. 


Shake f. 
Mine, 


many things may efcape them, in many they may 
Hooker. 


~ + 
E SE 
EscHa'rRotreK adi. [from e/fehar.} Cauf- 
tick; having the power to feat or burn 
the fléth. i p 
EscHA'ROTICK, 2. f. A cauttick ‘applica- 
tion. : p 


An efchar was made by the catharetick, which we 
, thrutt off, and continued in the nfe of e/eharoticks. 


Wifeman’s Surgery.} 


Efcharcticks applied of afh-athes, or bliftering 
latter. * ; Floyer. 


ESCHE'AT. n. f: [from the French efcheoir. ] 
, Any lands, or other profits, that fall to a 
lord within his manor by forfeiture, or 
the death of his tenant, ‘dying without 
| heir general or efpecial. E/cheat is alfo 
: "nfed fometimes for the place in which the 
king, or other lord, has efcheats of his 
tenants. Thirdly, efcbeat is ufed for a 
writ, which lies where the tenant, having 
eftate of fee-fimple in any lands or-tene- 
+ ments hélden-of. a fupertour;lord, dies 
feifed, without heir general or efpecial. 
| Bii = sid 1,2 < Cowel, 
| u I theiking’s ordinary emirts of juftice do not_pro- 
te€t the people, if he have-ao certain revenue or ef- 


cheats, 1 cannot fay that fuch a country is conquered. 
” Davies on Ireland. 


To Escue'ar. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fall to the lord of thé manor by forfeiture, 
or for want of heirs.) Kra 

1 Ta the laft general wars there, I knew many good 
freeholders executed by martial law, whofe lands 
were thereby faved to their heirs which fhould have 


otherwile e/cheated to her majelty, 
. Spenfer on Freland, 


He would forbear to alienate any of the forfeited 
efcheated lands in Ireland, which thould accrue to 
the crown by reafon of this rebellion. Clarendon, 

Escuea‘ror. x. fa [from eftheat.} An 
officer that obferves.the efcheats of the 
king in the county whercof he is efchea- 
tor, and certifies them into the cxchequer. 
. , Cowel. 
Ata Bartholomew fair at London, an ¢feheutor of 

the city arretted a clothier, and feifed his goods. * 
© Camden's Remains, 


To Escn’ew, m. a. [efheoir, old French. ] 
To fly; to avoid; to kun; to decline; A 
word almoft obfolete. > 

She was like a young fawn, who coming in the 
wind of the hunters, doth not know whether it be a 
thing or no to be efebetved. Sidney. 

Solet us, which this change of weather view, 
Change eke our minds, and former lives amend, 

The old year’s fins forepaft ler us efchew, 

And fly the faults with which we did offend. Spenf. 

He who obeys, deftruction fhall e/cbew; 

A wife man knows both wlien and what todo, San. 

OF virtue and vice, men are univerfally to pradtife 
the one; and efchew the other. Atterbury. 

Escuu’rcuzon. v. /: The fhicld of the 
family; the picture of the ea/ign: armorial. 

Efchutcheon is a French word, from the 
Latin featur, leather; and hence cometh 
our Englith word buckler, lene in the old 
Saxon e's feather, and buck or 
bock a buck or ftag; of whofe kins, 
quilted clofe together with horn or hard 
wood, the antient Britons made their 
fhields: . Peacham, 

There be now, for martial encouragement, fome 
degrees and orders of chivalry and fome remembrance 
perhaps upon the «/esutcheon, - Bacon, 

We will pafs over the efchurcheons of the tribes of 
Ifrael, as they are ufually deferibed in the maps of 
Canan. rown. 

Esco'rr, x. f [efcort, French.} Convoy ; 
guard from place to place. 


To Escort. wa. [efeorter, French.] “To 
| convoy; to guard from place to place. * 
ESCOT. n. f. [French.] A tax paid in 

‘boroughs and: corporations towards the 

| fupport of the community, which is called 

) feot and lot, ae ; 

Yo Esco’r. v, a. [from the nonn.] To 
pay a man’s reckoning; to fupport. 

What, are they children 2 Who maintaios them ? 
How are they efcored ? Shakefpeare’s Hamlet, 

Escolur.. z. f. [efconter, French.] Lifteners 

| or fpies; perfons fent for intelligence. , 
Now feoxt. je a og ] 

They were well entrenched, having good efcour 
abroad, and fure watch within.” ° Hayward. 

ESCRI'TOIR. n.f. [¥rench.] A box with 
all the implements neceffary for writing, 
Pronounced /éritore. . ’ 

Escu’ace. x. /. [from eftu, French, a 

| field], 9° v i 

Efeuage, thatis, fervice of the fhield, is either 
uncertain or certain, E/cvage uncertain is likewife 
twofold: firft, where the tenant by his tenure js 

+ bourd to follow his. loid, going in_ perfon to the 

| King’s wars fo many days. The days of fuch fer- 
vice feem to ‘have been rated by the quantity of the 
land fo holden: as, if it éxtend to a whole knight's - 
fee, then the tenant was bound thus to follow his > 
lord forty daya A knight’s fee was fo much land 
as, in thofe days, was accounted a fuficient living 

| fora knight; and that was fiz hundred and eighty 
-acres as fome think, or eight hundred as others, or 

j l. per anmum" Sir Thomas Smith faith, that 

Se $ : 

| cenfus equeftris is 40l. revenue in free lands, If 
the land estent but to-half.a kight’s'fee, then ; 
the tenant is bound to follow his lord but twenty 
days. The other kind of this efewape uncertain is 
called Caltleward, where the tenant is bound to 
defend acaftle.. E/euage certain is where the tenant 
is fet ata certain fum ot money to be paid in lieu of 
Tuch uncertain fervices, a 1, l 

E'SCULENT. adj. [efcalentus, Latin.] Good 
for food; .eatable. á 

I knew a man that wonld fatt five days; but the 

| fame man ufed to have continually a great wifp of 

‘ herbs that he fmelled on, and fome efculent herbs 

-of ftrong feent, as garlick, » = Bacon. . 

Es'cutent. x. f. Something fit for food. 

l ` “This cubting off the leaves in plants, where the‘ 
root is the efexlext, as radith and parfnips, it wilt 
make'the root the greater, and fo it will do to the _ 
heads of onions; and where the fruit is the cfculent, 

_ by ftrengthening the root, it will make the fruit alfo ? 
the greater. : Bacon's Natural Hiffory, 

Esva'Lrer..# fe Trees planted and cut fo 

t as to join. s 

Plane your faireft tulips in places of fhelter; and > 
under ¢fpaliers. -~ Evelyn's Kalender. 
Behold Villario’s ten years toil complete, - '- 
His arbours darken, his v/pa/iers meet, Pope. 


Espa‘rcer. x. f. [medica, or trifolium, » 
Latin.] A kind of faint-foin, A plant. 
: Mortimer” 
ESPE'CIAL. adj. (/pecialit, Latin.] Prin- 
cipal; chief. | 
They had th’ e/pecial engines been, to rear, 
His fortunes up. Daniels Civil War, 
Esrt'ciaty, adw. [from o/pectal.] Princi- 
pally ; chiefly; particularly ; in an un- 
common degree above any other, 


I fomewhat marvel, that they ofpecially thould 
think it abfurd to oppofe church government, a plam 
matter of action, unto matter of faith, who know 
that themfelvea divide the gofpel into dogtrine and 


4 
K 


difcipline, Hooker, 
, Would you proceed ¢/pecially againft Caina Mat- 
cius? Shakefpeare, 


This delight children take in doing of mifchict, 
but more ¢/peeially the pleafure they take to put any 
thing to pain that is capable of ir, fees: perfuade 
myfelfto be any other than a foreign and introduced 
difpofition. peeves’ eenes 

le uid Providence 


ESP 


“Providence hath planted in all men a natural defire 
and curiofity of knowing things to come; and fuch 
things ¢/pecia/ly as concem our particular heeplocts 
or the general late of mankind. * urnef. 

ESPERA'NCE. n. f. [French.] Hope. Not 
ufed. 4 2 
_ _ To be work, 
The loweft, moft dejected things of fortune, 
Stands Rill in e/peranee, lives not in fear. 
: . Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Yet there is a credence in my heart, 

An ¢/perance fo obftinately ftrong, a 

‘That doth invert th’ attei of cyes and ears. Shuke/. 
ESPIAL. n.f. (French, from ¢/pier.] | A 

fpy; afcout; one fent to bring intelli- 

gence. Not ufed. a pA 

Thofe four garrifons, iffuing forth at fuch con- 
venient times as they fhal! have intelligence, or 
efpial upon the enemy, will drive hiin from one fide 
ao another. Spenjer ox Ireland, 

As he march’d along, l) 
By your efpials were difcovered 
‘Two mightier troops. 
i *Spials have inform’d me, 
"The Englith in the fuburbs clofe entrench’d, 
Went through a fecret grate. Shakef. Henry VI 
She had fome fecret e/pials to look abroad for 
graceful youths, to make Plantagenets,” * 
. Bacon’s Henry VU. 
ESPLANADE, n. f. A, In „for- 
tification, the fame with the glacis of the 
counterfcarp originally; but now it is 
taken for the empty fpace between the 
glacis of a citadel and the fir houfcs of 


Shakefpeare. 


5 . 
the town. be Harris. 
Espousats. x. f. ‘without a_fingular. 


[fpanfalia, Latin; ¢/poxs, French.] ‘The 
aét of contraéting or affianeing a man 
and woman to each other; the at or 
ceremony of betrothing. 
Esro'usaL. adj. Ufed 
efpoufing or Pale 5 
The ambaflador put his feg, fript naked to the 
_ knee, between the ¢/poi/al theets; that the cerc- 
mony might amount to a confummation. "`, 
7 : Bacon's Henry VU, 
To ESPO'USE, v. a. [ef/ponfer, French. 
3. To contraé&t or betroth to another: 
„with to. 
Deliver me my wife Michal. which I ¢/poufed to 


in the at- of 


me. z 2 Sam 
2. Or with, 7 : 

He had received him as a fuppliant, protected him 
as a perfon fled gor refuge, and e/poufed him with 
his kinfwoman. x * Bacon, 

3, To marry; to wed. 

Lavinia will | make my emperefs, 

And in the facred Pantheon her epoufe, 


Shake/peare's Tit, Andr.. 


With flowers, garlands, and {weet fmelling herbs, 
Efpoufed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial bed. Milton. 

"They foon e/pous’d ; for they with cafe were join’d, 
Who were before contracted in the mind. Dryden. 

If her fire approves, 
Let him ¢/poufe hee to the peer the loves. 
4. To adopt; to take to himfelf. 

In gratitude unto the duke of Bretagne for his 
former favours, he e/poufed that quarrel, and declared 
himfelf in aid of theduke. Bacon’s Henry VI. 
. To maintain; to defend. 

Their gods did not orty interet themfelves in the 
event of wars, but alfo¢/poufed the feveral parties in 
a vifible corporealdefcent. Dryden's Fur, Dedie. 

The city, army, court, rt Ae caufe. Dryden. 

Men e/poufe the well-endowed opinions in fafhion, 

1 and then teck atguinents either to make good their 
beauty, or varnith over their deformity. Lacke. 

The righteoufnefs of. the beft caufe may be over- 
balanced by the iniquities of thofe that efpon/e it. 

Swezlridge. 

The caufe of religion and goodnefs, which is the 
eaufe of God, isour's by defcent, and we are doubly 
bound to efpole it. Asterbury, 


* Pope, 


ESS 


To Espy. w. a [efpier, Vrench.} « 
1. To fee things at a diftance. + 
Few there are of fo weak capacity but publick 
evils they ecafily e/py; fewer fo patient as not to 
] complain, when the grievous Incohvenlencies thereof 
| work fenfible fmart, Hooker, 
2. To difcover a thing intended to be hid. 
Tle who before he was ¢/picd was afraid, after 
“being perceived was afhamed, now being hardly 
rubbed upon, left both ‘fear and fhame, and was 
moved to anger, Sidney. 
3. To fee unexpectedly. 
«  Asone of them opened 
money. ‘ 
4. To difcover as a {py. 
Mofes fent me to ¢fpy out the land, and I brought 
„him word agair, Me 
To Espey’. v. ne To watch; to look about. 
Stand by the way and e/py; afk him that fleeth 
t what is done? os 
Esquire. s 


his fack, he efpied his 
1 t ! Gor 


S- {efener, Freneh.] See 


SQUIRE. > 
1e The atmour-bearer or attendant om a 
(knights "etn @ s ATE 


z. A title of dignity, and next in degree 
- below a'knight. ‘` Thofe to whom ‘this 
title is now of right due, are’ all the 
younger fons of noblemen, and their 
heirs male for ever; the four efquires of 
the king’s body; the eldeft fons of all 
baronets; fo alfo of all knights of the 
| Bath, and knights batchelors,. and their 
‘heirs male in the right line; thofe that 
| ferve the king in any worfhipful call- 
ing, as the ferjeant chirurgeon, ferjeant 
of the ewry, mafter coak, &c. fuch as 
are created efquires by the king with a 
collar of S. S. of filver, as the heralds and 
ferjeants at arm, 
cient families are likewife efquires by 
| prefcription ; thofe that bear any. fupe- 
ror office in the commonwealth, as high 
fheriff of any county, who retains the 
title of efquire during his life, in refpect 
of the great truft he has had of the poffe 
comitatus. He who is a juftice of the peace 
has it during the time he is in commiffien, 
and no longer. Utter barrifters, in the 
a&s of parliament for poll-money, were 
ranked among efquires. . Bhunt. 
What, are our Englith dead? £ 
—Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam, ¢/guire, Shakef. 
Jo ESSA'Y. v. a. [efayer, French. ] 
1. To attempt; to try; to endeavour, 
While I this unezampled tatk e/2y, 
Pafs awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 
Celeftialdove, divine affittance bring. Blackmore, 
No conqueft the, but o'er herfelf defir’d ; 
No arts ¢fay'd, but not to be admir’d, ` 7 
2. To make experiment of. , i 
3. To try the value and purity of metals. 
The flandard in our mint being now feitled, the 
rulesand methodsiof efaying fuitcd to ìt ‘fhould re- 
main unvariable. Locke, 
E’ssay. 2. f. [from the verb. The accent 
is ufed on either fyllable. | 
1, Attempt; endeavour. 
Fruiuefs our hopes, though pious our effays; 
Yours to preferve a friend, and mine to praile. Smith. 
2. A loofe fally of the mind; an ane 
indigefted piece; not a regular and orderly 
compofition. 
My effays, of all my other works have been moft 
enren Bacon. 
Yet modeftly he does his work furvey, 
And calls his finith’d paem aneffay. Peem to Rofe. 
3. Atrial; an experiment. 
‘This wreatife prides itfelf in no higher a titk than 


Pope. 


< Fer. avii ig. |> 


The chief of fome an- 


SE StS 


that of anefay or imperfect attempt at 4 fubjedt. 
Glanville. 

Ife wrote this but as an effay, or tafte of my virtue. 

< Shakefpeare. 

Repetitions wear us into a liking of what poffibly,- 

| in the firft effay; difpleafed us, chee 

4. Firtt tate of any thing; firk experiment. 

Tranilating the Grit of Homer’s Hlads, I intended 
as an effay to the whole work. Dryden's Fab. Pref. 

E/SSENCE, x. /. [offentia, Latin.] 

t. Effence is but the very nature of any be- 
ing, whether it be actually exifting or 
no: a rofe in Winter has an «fence; im 
Summer it has exiitence alfo. Warts’s Loge 

One thinks the foul is air; another, fire; 
Asother, blood diffus’d about the heart; a 
Another faith, the elements confpire, 

(And to her efence cach doth give a part. Davies. 

I could with the nature of a fpirit were more un- 
known to me than it is, that I might believe ite 
exiftence, without meddling at all with its effence. 

-! a More's Divine Dialogues: 

r: He wmte the nature of things upon their names: 
She could view effénecs in themfelves, aad read forms 
without the comment of sheir refpective properties. 

a TOY! n South. 

2. Formal exiftence; that which makes ahy 

* thing to be what it iss ph de 

The vifible church of Jefus is one in outward 

` profefion of thofe things, ‘which fupernaturallgr 
appertain to the very effence of Chriftianity, and, 

, are necefflarily required in every particular Chriftiani 

ieman i ` i Hovker, 

3. Exiftence; the quality of being. i 

i. In fuch cogitations.have I ftood, with Rech a dark. 

«nefs and ‘heavinefs of mind, that ] might have been 
perfuaded to have refigned my very fence. Sidney. . 
4. Being; exiftent perfon. pa 
` As far as gods, and heav’nly efences 
Can perith. f Milton's Paradife Lofe. 

5. Species of exiftent being. 

| Here be four ‘of your as differing as the four eles, 
ments; and yet you are friends: as for Eupolis, be-- 
caufe he is temperate, and without paffion he may 

| be the fifth eferce. o W « Bacone 

6.-Conflituent fubfance. e 2 ‘ 
rs .For fpirits when they pleafe, 
Can either fex affume, or both; fo foft 
And uncompounded is their fence pure; 
Not.ty’d or manacled with joint or limb. Milton. 

4. The caufe of exiftence. This fenfe is 
not proper. 

She is my efence; and I leave to be, 

Tf I be not by her fair influence 
Fofter'd, illumin’d, cherith’d, keptalive,  SbakefA 

8. [In medicine.] The chief properties- 
or virtues of any fimple, or compofition. 
collected in a narrow compafs. 

g. Perfume; odour; fcent. 

Our humble province is to tend the fair; 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th’ imprifon'd effences exhale. 


To Essence. V. a. 
fume; to fcent. 


The hufband rails, from morning to night, at 
efferced {ops and tawdry courtiers, Addifon’s Spec. 


ESSE'NTIAL, adj. [efentialis,Latin.] 
1. Neceflary to the conftitution or ex- 
iflence of any thing. 


The difcipline of our.church, although it be not 
an ¢fential part of our religion, fhould not be rathly 
altered, as the very fubftance of our religion will be” 
interefted in it. , Bacom, 

From that original of doing good, that is effential 
to the infinite being of our Creator, we have an et-’ 
cellent copy tranferibed. | Spratt. 

This power cannot be innate and efential to mat- 
ter; and if it be not efential, it is confequently moft 
manifeft it could never fupervene to it, unlefs ime 
preffed and infuded into it by an immaterial and di- 
vine power. Bentley... 

A great minifter puts you a cafe, and afks your 
Opinion; but conceals an e//ential circumitance, up- 

oa. 


Pope.. 
[from «fexce.] To per- 


EST 


7. To make a fettlement of any inheritance. 


EST 


enwhich the whole weight of che matter turns.“ 


et : : Swift. | A fenfe not in nfe. 
Rs if ctr in eae. We will ¢ffz5ti/5 our eftate upon 
fu A a PE E % Oar eldeit Malcolm, whom, we name hipa nen, f 
$ ; 
` Phat fyftem only, but the whole mutt fall. Pope. The prince of Cumbertand. Shakef, Macbeth. 


Esta/suisuer. 2. fa [from ef2biye.] He 
‘who ettablifhes. e 
1 reverence the holy fathers as divine ¢fadlifbers 


z. Important in the higheft degree; prin- 
` cipal. m, 
Judgment’s more effexcia/ to a general, 


f faith. L. Digby. 
b Í Denbam's Sophy. | p°: zby 
Me r TS relied ; fabli A A ESTABLISHMENT. 2. F [from fable; 


etabliffement, Vrench. | 
1. Settlement; fixed ftate. 


All happy peace, and goodly government, 
Is fertied there in fure efablifoment, Fairy Queen, 


2. Confirmation of fomething already done ; 
ratification. ' 


rated; extracted fo as to contain all the 
virtues of its elemental parts contracted 
into a narrow compafs. 

The juice of the feed is an efential oil or balm, 
defigacd by nature to preferve the feed from corrup- 
tion. - Arbuthnot. 

Esse'n ria. ze fi 
1. Exiftence; being. 
His utmoft ire to the height enrag’d, 
Will either quite confume us, or reduce 
To nothing this ential, Milton's Paradife Lof. 
2. Nature; firt or conftituent principles. 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, and 

eaten into his very efeniials. oes Ta 
3. The chief point; that which is in any 

refpect of great importance, : 
EssentrauLy. adv. [effentialiter, Latin.] 

By the conftitution of nature; really; 

according to the true ftate of things. 

He that loves himfelf, 

Hath not effentially, but by circumftance, 

The name of valour. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

Body and fpirit are ¢ffentially divided, though not 
locally diftant. Glanville. 

All fin effentially is, and muft be mortal. Sourbh. 

Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, truly 


« 


of right; a3, on the other fide, he avoided to have it 
by new lawg but chofe rather a kind of middle way, 
by way of effublifbment. Bacon's Henry VM. 
3. Settled regulation; form; model of a 

government or family. AM 

Now come into that general reformation, and 
briog in that ofabdifbment by which almen fhould 
be contained in duty. Spenfer. 

4. Foundation; fundamental -principle ; 
fettled law. t 

‘The facred order to which you belong, and even 
the effablifoment on which it fubfifts, have'often been 
ftruck at; butin vain. Atterbury, 

5. Allowance; income; falary. 

His exeelleacy, who had the fole difpofal of the 
emperor's revenue, might gradually teen your efab- 
lifoment. ' Swift. 

6. Settled or final reft, : 

Whillt we fet upour hopes and e/tabli/bment here, 

we do not riS confider that God has provided 


and effentially raifer one man ee oe z another and better place for us. Wake. 
a A alts. x, f. [efat, French. ] 
r Fi 2 s 
Esso'rne. 2. /. [of the French fxi, or 1. The general interet; the bufinefs of the 


exonniè.] 

1. He that has his prefence forborn or ex- 
cufed upon any juft caufe; as ficknefs. 
2. Allegement of an excufe for him that is 

fummoned, or fought for, to appear and 
anfwer to an attion real, or to perform 
{uit to a court-baron, upon juft caufe of 
abfence. s Cowel, 
3. Excufe; exemption. 
From every work he challenged efor, 
For coatemplation fakes yet otherwife 
His tife he led ia lawlefs riotife. Fairy Qreen, 
To ESTA'BLISH. vw. a. [ecablir, French. } 
1. To fettle firmly ; to fix unalterably. 
He may sfablifo thee to-day for a people unto. 
himfelf. Deut, 
I will fablifh my covenant with him for an ever. 
Jafting covenant. Gen, xvii. 19. 
The Normans never obtained this kingdom b 
fuch a right of conqueft, as did or might alter the 
iablifoed \aws of the kingdom. Hale's Cou, Law, 
2. To fettle in any privilege or poficfiion ; 
to confirm. 
Soon after the rebellion broke out, the Prefbyterian 


fect was fablifbed in alt its forms by an ordinance 
ef the lords and commons. Swift. 


3. To make firm; to ratify, 


government; the publick. In this fenfe 
It is now commonly written fate. 


be meum & taum, when the reafon and confequences 
“thereof may reach to point of eftate : 1 call matters 
of gfare not only the parts of fovercignty, but what- 
foever introduceth any great alteration, or dangerous 
precedent, or concerneth inanifeftly any great portion 
of people. A Bacon's Effays. 
2. Condition of life, with regard to prof- 
perity or adverfity, 
ou Thanks to giddy chance, 
She caft us headlong fromour high efate. Dryden, 
3. Condition; circumttances in general, 
Truth and certainty are not at al! fecured by innate 
Principles; but men are in the fame uncertain, 
floating ¢/frze with as without them. Locke. 
4. Fortune; poffcfion: generally meant of 
poffeffions in land, or realities; 
She acenfed us to the king, as though we went 
about to overthrow him in his own Pate. Sidney. 
Go, miferi gos for lucre fell thy foul; 
‘Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole, 
at men may fay, when chou art dead and gone, 
Sec what a val effare he left his fon! Dryd, Perf. 
şs Rank; quality. 
Who hath not heard of the greatnels of your 
fate? Who feeth not that your efate is much 


. Every vam, and NE binding oath to aid the excelled with that fweet uniting of all ie 
oul, her ind ma ifo i he . ra Zi 
iii. E. 5 inon w 6. A perfon of high rank. This fenfe is 


difufed. 
Sheis a dutchefs, a great efate, Latimer, 
Herod, omhis birth-day, made a fupper to his lords, 
high captains, and chief fates of Galilee. 
Mark, vi. 21. 
To Estare. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fettle as a fortune. 
Why hath thy queen 
Summon’d me hither? 
—A contract of true love to celebrate, 
And fome donation fieely to efate 
On the blek lovers, Shake/peare’s Tempeh, 


4. ‘To fix or fettle in an opinion. 
So were the churches efadlifed in the faith. 

è Anavi 5. 

5. To form or model. 

He appointed in what manner his family fhould be 

ePabliped. Clarendon. 

6. To found; to build firmly; to fix im- 

moveably. A fenfe not in ufe, 
For he hath founded it upon the feas, and flablifh- 
ed il agoa the foods, S. RXiY 12, 


Many times the things adduced to judgment may |. 


EST 
To ESTEEM. v.a. [<fimer, French; Rime, 
Latin. J me, _ 
1. Yo fet a value whether high orlow upon 
any thing. - : a ‘Wi 
The worth of all men by theirend ofreenty a 
.. And then due praife, or due teproach them yield. 
à ‘ ù Spenfers 
| A knowledge in the works of nature they honour, 
and fcert highly profound wifdom ;* howbeit this 
wifdom faveth not, Hooker, 
` T preferred her before fceptres and thrones, and 
gfeented riches nothing in camparifon of Ker, 
i had Wifd. xii. 8. 
2. To compare; to eftimate by proportions 
Befides, thofe fingle forms the doth offer, 
And in her balance doth their values try. Davies, 


t : `, | 3+ To prize;-to rate high; to regard with 
He had not the a& penned by way of recognition | 3 P ? a 5 


„Teverence. 

Who would not be loved more, though he were 
gfeemed lefs? f Drydem 

4. To hold in opinion; to think; to ima- 
gine. 

One man efteemeth one day above another; another 
Cfreemeth every day alike. Rom, xiv. ç- 

To Esrzem, v. x. To confider as to value: 
with of. 

Many would little efren of theirown lives, yet 
for remorfe of their wives and children, would be 
withheld from that henious crime, ; 

Esra'em. mf. [from the verb.] High valze; 
reverential regard. : 
Who can (ee, 
Without ¢feem for virtuous poverty, 
Severe Fabricius, or can ceafe t’ admire 
The plougtiman conful in his coarfe attire? Dryden, 

Both thofe poets lived in much ¢ffeem with good 
and holy men iu orders. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

Lam not-uneafy that many, whom I never had 
any effeem for, are likely to enjoy this wortd after 
me, Popes 

Este’emer. x fi [from efem] One 
that highly values; one that fets an high’ 
rate upon any thing. 

This might inftruct the proudeft efeemer of this 
own parts, how ufeful it is to talk and confule with 
others. A Locke; 

ESTIMABLE. adj. [French] 
1. Valuable; worth a large price. 

A pound of man's flethy taken from a man, 
Is not fo fimable or profitable 
As flefh of muttons, beefs, or goats, Shakefpeare, 

2. Worthy of efteem; worthy of fome degree 
of honour and refpett. 
A lady faid of her two companions, that one was 
“More amiable, the other more efimable. : 
You loft one, who gave hopes of being, ‘in time, 
every thing that was ¢/ffimable aud good. Temples. 


E'STIMABLENESS. m /. [from efimable.} 
The quality of deferving regard.. 


To ESTIMATE. v. a. [eflims, Latin.] 


1. Torate; toadjuit the value of; to judge 
of any thing by its proportion, to fomes 
thing elfe. e 

When'a man fhal! fandtify his houfe to the Lordy 
then the prieft hall e/Zimate it whether it be good or 
bad: as the prieft thall ¢Pimace it, fo fhal! it ttand, 

2 Lev, xxvii. Ige 

It is by the weight of filver, and not the name of ` 
the piece, that mea efimate commodities and: ex- 
change them, Locke, 

z. To calculate; to compute. 

Estimate. #. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Computation; calculation. 

Upon a moderate eflimate and calculation of the 
quantity of water noy adlually contained in ith 
-abyfs 1 found that this alone was full enough ro 
cover the whole globe to the height afligned b 


Mofes. Moadwiaras 
2. Value. 
I'd love ae > 
tty’s good, with a refpet more tender, 
on " s good, with a refp Rive 


EST 


,© “More holy and profound than mine own life, 
My dear wite’s ¢fimate, her womb's increafe, 
, The treafure of my loins. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
3--Valuation; affignment of proportional 
value; comparative judgment. 

» The only way to come to a true e/fimate upon the 
odds betwixt a publick and a private life, is to try 
. both, , IL’ Eftrange. 

Outward a€tions can never give a juft ¢fimate of 
us, fince there are many perfeclions of a man which 
are not capable of spring actions. Addifon. 

Estima'tion. mf. [front fimate. | 
i. The att of adjufting proportional value. 

If a man fhould fan@tity unto the lord fome part 
of a field, the ¢fimaticn thall be according to the 
feed. Leviticus. 

z. Calculation; computation. 
3- Opinion; judgement. ‘ 

Xn ouc own ¢ffimatic¢n we account fuch particulars 
more worthy than thofe'that are already tried and 
known, Bacon, 

4 Efteem; regard; honour. 

Crimes there were. laid to his charge many, the 
leaft whereof being jut, had bereaved him of e/fima- 
tion and credit with men. toker, 

Of your brace of unprizeable .¢/imazions, the one 
3s but frail, and the other c.fual. Shakefpeare, 

I know the genileman ~ 
To be of worth and worthy ¢fimaricn, 
And not without defert fo well reputed. Shakefpeare. 

1 thal) have ¢fimaticn among the multitude, and 
honour with the elders. Wifd. viii 10. 

A plain reafon of the publick honours due to the 
magittrate is, that he may be in due eflimation and 
reverence. : Atterbury. 

E’stimative. adj. [from efimate.] Haw- 
” ang the power of comparing and adjufting 
the preference. 

We find in animals an cfimative or judicial 
faculty, an appetition or averfation, and loco-motive 
faculty anfwering the will. Hale. 

The error is not in the eye, but in the efimazive 
faculty, which miftakingly concludes that colour to 
belong to the wall, which indeed belongs to the ob- 
jet. Boyle, 

FEsrima’ror. n. f. [from ¢fimate.| A fet- 
tler of rates; a computift. 

Wsrivar. adj. [affivus, Latin.] 

J. Pertaining to the fummer. 

2. Continuing for the fummer. 

Estiva'rion. x. f [affivatio, Latin.] 
The aét of pafling the fummer. 

A grotto is a place of (hade, or ¢fiauricn. Bacon. 
Esro'P gL. z. /. [law term.} Such an at 
as bars any legal procefs. 
‘Esto'vers. w. /. [law term.] 

allowed by law. 
_Estra'pe. z. f. French; fratim, Latin.] 
An even or level {pace. Dia. 
To ESTRA'NGE. v.a. [rangers French.] 
1. ‘l'o keep at a diftance; to withdraw. 

Mad we not only cut off their corruptions, but 
alfo effranged ourfelves from them in things indif- 
ferent; who feeth not how greatly prejudicial this 
might have been'to fo goed a caufe? Uecker, 

"They know it is our cuftom of fimple reading, not 
for converfion of infidels efrunged from the houfe of 
God, but for inftru¢tion of men bapszed, bred, and 
brought up in the bolum of the church. dlocker. 

A See, fhe weeps; 
"Thinks me unkind, or falfe, and knows not why 
1 thus frange my perfon from herbed. Dryden, 
2. 'To alienate; to divert from its original 
nfe or poffeffor. 4 : 

They have effranged this place, and have burnt 
incenfe in it toother gods. k Pers xix. 4. 

3. To altcnate from affection; to turn from 
kindnefs.to malevolence or indifference. 

Tow comes it now, my hufband, ch, how comes it, 
That thou art thus eframged fiom thyfell? 

“Phyfelf L call it, being flange tome. Sl ake/peare, 


Neceffuries 


ETC 


Adam, efrang’d in look, andalter’d ftyle, ` 
Speech intermitted, thus to Eve renew'd. Milton, 
] came to grieve a father’s heart effrang’d ; 
But little thought to find a miftrefs chang’, Dryden. 
I do not know, to this hour, what it is that has 
eftranged him from me. Pope. 
4. To withdraw or withhold. 
We muft ¢frange our belief from every thing 
which isnot clearly and diftinétly evidenced. 
Glanvitlle’s Seepfis. 


Estrancement. 2 f. [from frange.] 
Alienation ; diftance; removal; voluntary 
abftra@tion. ~—- s 


Defires, by a long e/frangement from better things, 
‘come at length perfectly to loath, and fly off from 
them. South. 


ESTRAPA'DE. n. f. [French.] The de- 
fence of a horfe that will not obey, who, 
to get rid of his rider, rifes mightly 
before; and while his forehand is yet 
in the air, yerks furioufly with his hind 
legs. à Farrier’s Did, 

Estre/ate. 2. fi [extradum, Latin.] The 

` trme copy of an original writing: for 
example, of amerciaments or penalties, fet 
down in the rolls of a court, to be levied 
by the bailiff, or other officer, of every 

© man for his offence. A law term. 
Cowel. 

EsTRF'PEMENT. w. f. [of the French word 
eftrepier.| Spoil made by the tenant for 
term of life npon any lands or woods, 
to the prejudice of him in the reverfion. 


Cowel. 
R'srricn. x. / [commonly written ofrich; 
Siruthiocamelus.| ‘The largeft of birds. 


Ta be furious, 
Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood, , 
The dove will peck the ofridge. Shakefpeare. 
The peacock, not atihy command affumes, 
Iis glorious irain, nor efrich her rare plumes. 
Sandys. 
E'sruance. x. f. Heat; warmth. A\vord 
rarely found. d > 

Averroes reftrained his hilarity, and made no 
more thereof than Seneca commendeth and was al- 
lowable in Cato; that is, a fober incalefcence, and 
regulated efuance from wine. , Brown, 

E'sruary. 2. / [efuarium, Latin.) An 
arm of the fea; the mouth of a lake or 
‘river in which the tide reciprocates; 2 
frith. ù < 

To Esrvare. v. a. [æfuo, Latin.] To 
{well and fall reciprocally; to boil; to be 
in a ftate of violent commotion. Dia. 

Esrua'rion., a. fa [from æfuo, m 
The ftate of boiling; reciprocation of rife 
and fall; agitation; commotion. 

Rivers and lakes that want fermenting parts at the 
bottom, are not excited into effxations; therefore 
fome feus flow higher than others. Brown. 

The motion of the will is accampanied with a 
fenfible commotion of the fpirits, anadan efuatian of 
the bldod. Norris, 

E'sruRre. zf. [aflus, Latin.} Violence; 
commotion, 

n The feas retain 
Not only their outrageous effure there, 
But fupernatural mifchief they expire. 


Chapman, 


Esu/rt ent. «dj. [efuriens, Latin.] Hungry; 


voracious. . DIG. 
Eistrine. adj. [efurio, Latin.] Corroding; 
eating. at 
Over much piercing is the air of Hampftead, in 
which fort of air there is always fomething efarine 
and acid. Wifeman, 


Erc, A contraction of the two Latin 


. tie 

words et cetera, which fignifies, and fo on; 
and the refi; and ee the like hind. 

To Erca. v. a. [etzen, German. | 

1. A way ufed in making of prints, by 

. drawing with a proper needle upon a cop- 
per-plate, covered over with a ground of 
wax, Fc. and well blacked with the finoke 
ofa link, in order to take off the figure of 
the drawing or print; which having its 
backfide tin@tured with white lead, will 
by running over the ftrucken out lines 
with a ftift, imprefs the exaét figure on 
the black or red ground; which figure is 
afterwards with needles drawn deeper 
ee the ground, and all the 
fhadows and hatchings put in; and then 
a wax border being made all round the 
plate, there is poured on a fufficient quan- 
tity of well tempered agua fortis, which 
infinuating into the ftrokes made by the 
needles, ufually cats, in about half an 
hour, into the figure of the print or draw- 
ing on the copper-plate. Harris. 

2. To fketch; to draw; to delineate Junlefs 
this word be miftaken by Locke for eke. ] 

There are many empty terms to be found in fome 
Jearned writers, to which they had receurfe to etch 
out their fyftems. Locke, 

3. [This word is evidently miftaken by Ray 
or edge.| To move forwards towards one 
fide. 

When we lie long awake in the night, we are not 
able to reft one quarter of an hour without hhifting 
of fides, or at leait etehing this way and that way, 
more.or lefs. y. 

ErcH. x. /. A country word of which I 
know not the meaning. 

When they fow their etch crops, they fprinkle 
a pound ur two of clover on an acre. fortimer, 

Where you find dunging of land makes it rank, 
lay dung upon the etch, and fow it with barley. 

i Mortimer’s Hufbandrys 
ETE’RNAL., adj. [eternus, Latin. | 
1. Without beginning or end. 
The erernu! God is thy refuge. Deuter. xxxiii. 27. 
z. Without beginning. f 
” Irtis a queftion quite different from our having an 
idea of eternity, to know whether there were any 
real being, whofe duration has been eternal? Locke, 
3. Without end; endlefs; immortal. 

Thou know ft that Banquo and his Fleance lives, 

—But in them nature’s copy’s not eternal, Shakefp, 
4- Perpetual; conftant; unintermitting. - 

Burnt Sawin morn and ev’ning fhall be thine, 

And fires eternal in thy temple thine. Dryden. 
. Unchangeable. 
Hobbes believed the ererna/ truths which he op- 


poled. \ Dryden, 
Ss [eteruel, French.] 


ETERNAL. 7. One 
of the appellations of the Godhead. - 

That law whereby the Erera/himfelf doth work. 

3 Hooker, 

The Eternal, to prevent fuch harrid fray, 

Hung out of heav’n his golden fecales. Milton. 

ETE'RNALIST, f. [eternus, Latin.] One 
that holds the paft exiltence of the world 
infinite.  ' 

1l would afk the eterzalifis what mark is there 
that they could expect to defire of the novelty of a 
world, that is not found in this? Or what mark is 
there of eternity that is aot found in this? Barner. 

To Eru'RNALize. ve a [frometernal.] To 
make eternal. Dia, 
ETFR'NALLY., adv. [from eternal, 
1. Without beginning or end. 
2. Unchangeably ; invariably. 
That which is morally good, or evil, at any ime, 
d i ər 


ETE 
! ern ang cafe; muft be alfo eternally and unchange- 
ably fo, with relation to that time and to that cafe. 
South, 
3. Perpetually ; withdat intermiffion. 
. Bear me, fome god, to Baja’s gentle feats, 
Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats, 
` Where weftern gales eternally refide, 
__ And all the feafons lavith all their pride. Addifer, 
Ere'rnxe. adj. [eternus, Latin.] Eternal ; 
perpetual ; endlefs. 
í The Cyclops Lammers fall 
On Mars his armour, forg’d for proof eterze. Shakef. 
Ere/euity. wf. [Eternitaz, Latin.} 
1, Duration without beginning or end. 
S Tn this ground his precious root 
> Still lives, which, when weak time fhall be pour’d ont 
Intoererrity, and circular joys 
Dancing an endlefs round; again fhall rife. Cra/baw, 
Thy immortal rhyme 
Makes this one fhort point of time, 
To fill up half the orb of round Excraity. Cowley. 
By repeatiog the idea of any length of duration 
which we have in our minds, with all the endlefs 
addition of number, we come by the idea of erernity. 


Locke. 
z. Duration without end. 
Beyond is all abyfs, 
Eternity, whofe ead no eye can reach! Milter, 


Eternity, thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 
‘Through what variety of untried being, 
‘Through what new fcenes and changes muft we pafs ! 
Addifon. 
To ETE'RNIZE. v, a. [eterno, Latin.) 


1. To make endlefs ; to perpetuate. 
I with two fair gifts ~ 
Created him endow’d; with happinefs, 
Aod immortality : that fondly lott, 
This other ferv'd but to erernize woe. Milton. 
z. To make for ever famous; to immor- 
Ttalize. 
Mankind by al] means feeking to eternize him- 
. felf, fo much the more as he is near his end, doth 
it by fpeeches and writings. Sidney. 
And well befeems all knights of noble name, 
‘That covet in th’ immortal book of fame 
To be eternixed, that fame tohaunt. Fairy Queen. 
I might relate of thoufands, aod their names 
Evernize here on earth; but thofe elect 
Angels, contented with their fame in heav’n, 
Seek not the praife of men. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The four great monarchies ‘have been celebrated 
by the writings of many famous men, who have 
eternixed their fame, and thereby their own. Temple. 
Both of them are fet on fire by tbe great actions 
of heroes, and both endeavour to erernize them. 
Dryden's Dufrefney. 
3. Cresch feems to have accented the firft 
fyllable. 


lence came its name, in that the grateful Jove 
_ Hath eters:i2.'d the glory of his love. Creech’s Manil. 
ETHER [ætker, Latin; gire.) 
1, An element more fine and fubtile than 
atr; air refined or fublimed. 

If any one fhould fuppofe that erer, like our air, 
May contain particles. which endeavour to recede 
from one another; for I do not know that this 
ether ig; and that its particles are exceedingly 
fmaller than thofe of air, or even than thofe of light, 
the exceeding fmallnefs of its particles may contri- 
bute to the greatnefs of the force by which thofe pàr- 
ticles may recede from one another. Newton, 

"Fhe parts of other bodies are held together by 
the eternal preffure of the erber, and can have no 
othcr conceivable car,“ of their cohefion and union. 

d Licke, 
2. The matter of the higheft regions above. 
There fields of light and liquid erber flow, 
Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. 
Dryden, 
Erne’reac. adj. [from ether.] 
1, Formed of ether. 

Man feels men when I prefs th’ erberea/ plains. 

. Dryden. 
a. Celeflial; heavenly. 
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Go heavenly gueit, esherea/ meffenger, i 
Sent from whofe fovercign goodnefs | adore, Milon. 
Thrones and imperial pow’rs, offspring of Heaven, 
Ethereal virtues! * Milton’ Paradife Left. 
Such as thefe, being in good part freed from the 
entanglements of fenfe and body, are employed, 
like the fpirits above, in contemplating tbe Divine 
Wifdom in the works of nature; a kind of antici- 
pation of the erbereal happinefs and employment. 
Glanville, 
Vaft chain of being, which from God began, 
Natures ezberea/, human; angel, man. Pope. 
ETHE'REOUS. adj. |from ether.) Formed 
of ether; heavenly. 
Behold the bright furface 
Of this erhereoxs mould, whereon we tande Milton, 
ETHICAL, adj. [iSi@».] Moral; treating 
on morality.  - ‘ 
E'THICALLY. adj. [ftom ethical.] Accord- 
ing to the dottrines of morality. , 
‘ My fubje@ leads me not to difcourfe ethically, but 
Chriftiahly of the faults of the tongue. 
Government of the Tongue. 
E’ruicr. adj. [x9ix@.] Moral; deliver- 
¢ 4 j 
ing precepts of morality, Whence Pope 
entitled part of his works Etbick Epiftles. 


E'rHicks. m. f. without the fingular. 
yaa The doétrine of morality; a 
yftem of morality. 

For of all moral virtues, fhe was all 
That erbicks fpeak of virtues cardinal. Donne, 

I will never fet politicks againft erdicks; for true 
etbicks are but as ahandmaid to divinity and reli- 

ion. Bacon, 

Perfius profeffes the ftoick philofaphy; the moft 
generous amongft all the fects who have given rules 
of ethicks. Dryden, 

If the atheifts would liye up to the esAicks of 
Epicurus himfelf, they would make few or no pro- 
felytes from the Cheiftian religion. Bentley. 

E/runick. adj. json Heathen; Pa- 
gan ; ‘not Jewifh; not Chriftian. 

Such contumely as the etbick world durft not 
offer him, is the peculiar infolence of degenerated 
Chrittrans. Gov. of the Tongue. 

1 fhall begin with the agreemeat of profane, 
whether Jewith or erick, with the Sacred Writ- 
ings. Grew. 

E'runicks.#./. Heathens; not Jews; not 
Chriftians. 

This firt Jupiter of the erbnicks was then the 
fame Cain, the fon of Adam. Rakigh's Hiftory. 

Eruovolgicar. adj. [390 and ary@.] 
Treating of morality. 

Erto'locy. 2. fi [dirioarene| An ac- 
count of the caufes of any thing, gene- 
rally of adiftemper. , ` 

I have not particulars enough to enable me to en- 
ter into the etiology of this diftemper. Arbuthnot. 

ETYMCLO'GICAL. adj. [from etymology. ] 
Relating to etymology; relating to the 
derivation of words. 

Excufe this conccit, this etymological abfervation. 

Locke. 

Erymo'LocisT. 2. fe [from etymology. ] 
One who fearches out the original of 
words; one who fhows the derivation of 
words from their original. 

ETMO'LOGY. w. f. [etymologia, Lat. 
Trun and à6y©.]) 

1. The defcent or derivation of a word from 
its original; the deduction of formations 
from the radical word; the analyfis of 
compound words into primitives, 

Confumption is generally taken for any univerfal 
diminution snd colliquation of the body which accep- 
tation its ezymtolog y implies. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

When words are reftrained, by common ufage, 
to a particubw fenfe, to run up to etymology, and 
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confteue them by di€tionary, is wretchedly cidicu- 
lous. Colliers View of. A Stage, 
Pelvis is ufed by comick writers for a looking- 
glafs, by which means the etymology of the word is 
vifible, and pelvidera will fignify a lady who looks in 
her glafs, Addifon's Spectator, 
If the meaning of a word could be learned by its 
derivation or etymology, yet the original derivation 
of words is oftentimes very dark. Watts's Log. 
2. The part of grammar which delivers the 
inflections of nouns and verbs. 
E’trymon. wf. [trope] Origin ; primi- 
tive word. ` 
Blue hath its etymon from the High Dutch blaw ; 
from whence they call hemmel-blue, that which we 
call fky-colour or heaven’s hlue. Peacham. 
To Eva'care. v.a. [waco, Latin.) T 
empty out; to throw out. i 
Dry air opens the furface of the earth to difin- 
carcerate venene bodies, or to evacate them. 
Harvey on the Plague. 


To EVA'CUATE. v.a. [evacuo, Latin.] 
te To make empty; to clear. - i 

There is no good way of prevention but by eva- 
cxating clean, and emptying the church. Hooker, 

We tried how far the air would manife(t its gra- 
vity in fo thin a medium, as we could make in our 
receiver, by evacuating it. ` Boyle. 

2. To throw out as noxious, or offenfire. 
3. To void by any of the excretory puffages. 

Boerhaave gives an inftance of a patient, who by 
a long ufe of whey and water, and garden fruits, 
evacuated a great quantity of black matter, and 
recovered his fenfes. Arbuthnot, 

4. To make void; to evacate; to nullify; 
to annul. i - 

The defeét, thongh it would not evacuate a mar- 
riage, after cohabitation and adtual confummation ; 
yet it was enough to make void a contract. 

Bacon's Henry VII, 

If the prophecies recorded of the Meffiah are not 
fulfilled in Jefus of Nazareth, it is tmpoflible to 
know when a prophecy is fulfilled, and when not, 
in any thing or perfon whatfoever, which would ut- 
terly evacuate the ufe of them. South. 

5. Fo quit; to withdraw from out of a place. 
As this neutrality was never obferved by the eme 
pervur, fo he never effectually evacuated Catalonia. 
Swift, 
Evalcuanr. 2. f. [evacnans, Latin.] Me- 
dicine „that procures evacuation by any 
paflage. 
Evacua'tion. x. f. [from evacuare.] 
1. Such emiffions as Icave a vacancy ; dif- 
charge. A l 

Confider the vaft evacuations of men that Eng- 
land hath had by affiftances lent to foreign king- 
doms.. Hale's Origin ef Mankind, 

2. Abolition; nullification. 

Popery hath not been able to re-eftablith itfelf in 
any place, after provifian made againtt it, by utter 
evacuation of all Romith ceremonies. poker, 

3. The one of emptying the body by 
phyfick. 

‘The ufual practice of phyfick among us, turns in 
a manner wholly upon evacuation, either by bleed- 
ing, vomit, or fe poration, « Temple. 

4. Difcharges of the body by any vent na- 
tural or artificial. y 

ToOEVA'DE. v.a. [evado, Latin. ] 

1. Toelude; to efcape by artifice or ftrata- 
gem. 

In this point charge him home, that he affects 
Tyrannick power: if he evade us there, 

Inforce him with hisenvy to the people, Shake/peares 

If thou covet death as utmaft end 
Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 
‘The penalty pronoune’d, doubt not but Gad 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire, than fo 
To be fnreftall’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

He might evade the accomplithment ot thefe 
afflictions he now gradually endureth. rt 

Tor 
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2, To avoid; to decline by fubterfage. 

Our queftion thou evad'f; how did ‘it thou dare 

To break hell bounds? Dryden's Stare of Innocence, 
3. To efcape ot clude by fophiltry. 
My argument evidently overthrows all that he 
brings to evade the teitimonies of the fathers. 
Stilling fieet. 
4. To efcape as imperceptible or uncon- 
uerable, as too great or too fubtle to be 
ied ot fubdued. 

We have feen how @ contingent even baffles man’s 

knowledge, and evades his power. South. 
Jo, EVA'DE. W xe d 
1. To efcape; to flip away. It is not now 
ufed with from —. 

His wifdora, by often evading from perils, was 
turned rather into a dexterity to deliver himfelf 
-from dangers, than into a providence to prevent it. 

Bacon's Henry VM, 

Unarm’d they might 

` Have cafily, as Spirits, evaded Cwift ' 

By quick contraction, or remove. Milton, 
2. To practile fore or evafions. 

` The miniiters of God are not to evade or take 

refuge in any of thefe two formentioned ways. 

P South. 

‘Evaca'tion. s.f. [evagor, Latin.] ‘The 

at of wandering; excurfion; ramble; de- 

viation. 

Thei long chains of lofty mountains, which run 
‘throngh whole continents ceait and wef, ferve to ftop 
the evagation of the vapours to the north and fouth 
in hot countries. Ray. 

EVANESCENT, adj. [evanefcens, Latin. } 
Vanifhing ; imperceptible ; leffening be- 
‘yond the perception of the fenfes. 

The canal grows till fmaller and flenderer, fo as 

that the evancfcent folid and fluid will fearce differ, 


Arbuthnat. 
“The difference between right and wrong, on fome 
petty cafes, is almot evanr/cenr, Hollafien. 


The downy erchard, and the melting pulp 
‘Of mellow fruit, the namelefs nations iced 
Of evanefcent jafeds Thomfen's Spring, 
EVANGELICAL. adj, [evangeligue, French; 
evangelicus, Latin.] 
a, Agreeable to gofpel ; confonant to the 
Chrittian law revealed in the holy gofpel. 
This diftin@ion between moral goodnefs and 
evangelical perfeCtion, ought to have been obferved. 
s Arbuthnst, 
God will indeed judge the world in rightcoufnels ; 
but tis by evangelical, not a legal righteoufnefs, 
and by the intervention of the man Chrift Jefus, 
who is the Saviour as well as the Judge of the world. 
Atterbury, 
2. Contained in the gofpel. 
Vhofe evangelical hymns they allow not to ftand 
in our liturgy. Hooker. 
EVANGELISM. t [from evangelp.| The 
- promulgation of the bleffed gofpel. 
Thus was this land faved from intidelity, through 
the apoftolical aud miraculonsevangeli/m. Bacon, 
EVANGELIST. 2. f. [ionyyea@. 
1. A writer of the hiftory of our Lord 
Jefus. 
Each of thefe early writers afcribe to the four 
evangclifis by name their refpedtive hittories. 
pr Addifen, 
2. A promulgator of the Chriftian laws. 
Thofe to whom he frit entrufted the promulgating 
of the gofpel, had inttructions; and it were fit our 
new evangtd jis thould how their authority. 
De ay of Piety. 
To Eva'ner nize. va [evangelizo, Latin; 
ivayage.| To inftruét in the gofpel, 
or law of Jefus. 
The fpirit 
Pour'd firft on his apoftles, whom he fends 
'T! evangelize the nations; then on all 
Baptyz’d, hall chem with wond’rous gifts endue. 
n Miron. 
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EVA'NGELY. x. f [ivayyirior ‘that is, 


good tidings. ] Good tidings; the meffage 
of pardon and falvation; the holy gofpel ; 
the gofpel of Fefus. 

Good Ducius, 
That firft receiv'd Chritiianity, 
The facred pledge of Chrift'sevangely. Fairy Q, 


-Eva'wip. adj. [evanjdus, Latim.) Faint; 


weak; evanefcent, 

Where there is heat and ftrength enough in the 
plant to make the leaves odorate, there the fmell 
of the flower :is rather evanid and weaker than that 
of the leaves, e F Bacon, 

The decogtiona of fimples, which bear the vifible 
colours of bodies decotted, are dead aad evanid, 
without the commixtion of allum, argol, and the 
like. p Brown. 

I put as great. difference between our new lights 
and ancient truths, -as between tho fun and an 
evarid meteor. Glanville. 


To Eva'nisn. v. m Maaa Latin.] To 


vanifh; to efcape from notice or percep- 


“tion, 


Eva'rorasue. adj. [from evaporate.] Ea- 


fily diffipated in fumes or vapours. 
Such cordial powders as are aromatick, their vir- 


~ te lies in parts that are of themfelves volatile, and 


eafily evaporadle, Grew. 


To EVA'PORATE. v. n, [evapero, La- 


tin.] To fly away in vapours or fumes; 
to wafte infenfibly as a volatile f{pirit. 
Voefy is of fó fübtile-a fpirit, that in the pouring 
ont ot one language into another it will evaporate, 
Denbam. 
Our works unhappily evaporated into words; we 
fhould have talked lefs,.and done morose 
>  Déeay of Piety, 
Being weary with attending the flow conlumption 
of the liquor, we fet it in a digefting furnace to 
evaporate more nimbly. Boyle. 
This vaponr falling upon joints which have not 
heat enungh to difpel it, cannot be cured otherwife 
than by burning, by which itevaporares. Temple. 
The enemy takes a furer way to confume us, by 
letting onr courage evaporate againft ftones and rub- 
bith, à Swift, 


To EVAPORATE. V. a. 


1. To drive away in fumes; to difperfe in 
vapours. 

It we compute that prodigious mals of water daily 
thrown into the fea from all the rivers, we fhould 
then know how much is perpetually evaporated, and 
caft again upon the continents to fupply thofe innu- 
merable ftreams. Bentley. 

Convents abroad are fo many retreats for the fpe- 
culative, the melancholy, the proud, the fient, the 
politick, and the morofe, to fpend themfelves, and 


evaporate the noxious particles, Swift. | 


We perceive clearly that fire will warm or burn us, 
and will evaporate water. Waus's Legick. 
2. To giveventta; tolet out in cbullition 
or fallies. - i 
My lord of Effex evaporated his thoughtsin a fon- 
net to be fung before the queen. Wotton, 
Evaporation. 2.f. [from evaporate, ] 
1. The aé&t of flying away in fumes or va- 
pours; vent; difcharge. 
They are but the fruits of adufted choler, and the 
glee of a vindictive fpirit. Howel. 
vapsrationt are at fome times greater, according 
to the greater heat of the fun; fo wherever they 
alight again in rain, ’tis fuperior in quantity to the 
rain of colder feafons. - Woodward, 


2. The a&t of attenuating matter, fo as to 


make it fume away. 
Thofe waters, by rarcfaCtion and evaporation, 
afcended. Ral, 


3. [In pharmacy.} An operation by which 


liquids are fpent or driven away in fteams, 
fo as to leave fome a ftronger, or of a 
higher confiftence than before. Quincy. 


Eva'sion, mf. [evafumy Latin] Excufe; 
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fubterfuge ; fophiftry s artifice; artful 
means of eluding or efcaping. 
We are too well acquainted with thofe anfwers ; 
But bis evafon, wing'd thus fwitt wids fcorn, 
Cannot outily our appreRenfions. Shakefpeare, 
» Him, afterall difputes, 
Forc’d I abfolver al! my evaftous vain, 
Arnd reafonings, though through mazes, lead me fill 
But to my ownconvittion. Milton's Puradife Loft. 
In vain thou Itriv'ft to cover hame with thames 
Thou by ewafons thy crime uncover'{t more, Milt 
Eva'sive. adj. [from evade.) 
i. Prastifing evafion; elufive. ; 
Thus hé, though confcious of th’ etherial guef, 
Anfwer'd evafive of the fly requet, Pope's Ody ffeya 
2. Containing an evafion; fophittical; dif- 
honeftly artful. 
Eva'stvety. adv. [from evafive.] By eva~ 
fion ; elufively ; fophiftically. 
EU'CHARIST. 1. f. [ivgagieie.} Theat 
of giving thanks; the facramental a@ in 
which the. death of our Redeemer is com- 
memorated with a thankful remembrance; 
the facrament of the Lotd’s {upper 
Himfelf did better ikeof common bread to be ufed 
inthe exebariff. 7 Hooker. 
Same receive the facramentas.a means to procure 
great graces and bleflings, others as an exedarif? and 
an office of thankigiviag for whattbey have received. 
s . Taylor, 
EUCHARI'STICAL. adj. [from enxchariji.} 
ie Containing atts of thank{giving. 
The latter part was euchariffica/, which began at 
the breaking and bleifing of the breads Brown, 
It would not be amifs to put it into the-evesas 
riffical part of our daily devotions; we praife thee, 
O God, for our limbs and fenfes, Ray. 
z. Relating to the facrament of the fupper 
of the Lord. 
Eucuoltocy. æ. f. [éxeatyir.] A formu- 
lary of prayers. 
Evu’crasy. n. f. [ivxgeria.] An agreeable 
well proportioned mixture of qualities, 
.whereby a body is faid to be in a good 


ftate of health. Quittey. 
Eve. n. f. [xpen, Saxon; evend, or 


EVEN. avond, Dutch. ] 

1. The clofe of the day; the latter part of 
the day ; the interval between bright light 
and darknefs. 7 

They, like fo many Alexanders z 
Have in thefe parts from morn "till eve fought, 
And theath'd their fwords for lack of argument. ~ 
Shake/p. 
When the fun’s orb both eve and morn is bright, ~ 
Then Tet no fear of ttorms thy mind affright. Maye 
Such fights as youthful poets dream 
On Summer eves by hannted ftream, Milton, 
©, nightingale, that on yon bloomy fpray 
Warblett at eve, when all the woods are itil, 
Milton. 
Th’ unerring fun by certain figns declares, 
What the late ev’, or early morn prepares. Dryden, 
Winter, oft at eve, refumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn. Thomfon's Spring, 

z. The vigil of fat to be obferved before 
an holiday. t this fenfe only. eve is ufed, 
Nol event. 5 

Let the immediate preceding day be kept as the 
eve tothisgreatieatt. - Leppa's Rule ro Devotion. 

Elven. adj. [epen,' Saxon; even, Durch 

< equus, Latin. ] i P 

1. Level; not rugged;' not unequal; finooth 

as oppofed to rough. a 
To fee a begsar’s brat in fiches flow, 

Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden. 
The prefent face of Rome is much more ever and 

level thimit was Grisa Addifon on Italy, 
The fuperticies of fuch plates are not every 


but havemany cavities and fwellings, which, how 
i thallew 
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fhallow foever, doa little vary the thicknefs of the | 
plate. e Newton's Opticks. 
e. Uniform; equal to irfelf. 
. _ Laythe rough paths of peevith nature ev'z, 
, And open in each heart a little heay’n. Prior. 
3- Level with; parellel to. 


That the net may beeven to the midft of the altar. 
Exod 


And fhall lay thee ever with the ground. . 
Luke, xix. 44. 
4. Not having inclination any way; nor 
deaning to any fide. 


J He was 
A noble fervant to them; but he could not 
Carry his honours evea, Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 


5. Not having any part higher or lower 
than the other. r 
When Alexander demanded’ of one what was the 
fitteft feat of hisempire, he laid a dry hide before 
him, and defired him to fet his foot on one fide 
thereof; which being done, all the other parts of 
the hide did rife up; bat when hedid fet his foot in 
the middle, all the other parts Jay flat and even. 
pal Davies. 
6. T on both fides; fair; not favouring 
i re . 
Kopii by me, yet once more he fhall ftand 
On even ground agzinft his mortal for. Milton, 
7. Without any thing owed, either good or 
ill; out of debt. 
We reckon with your feveral loyes, 
~ And make us ever with you; + + 
- Henceforth be earls. Shakefpeure's Macbeth. 
1 will be even with thee, doubt it not, “‘Sakef. 
1 do confefs nants 
The blind lad’s pow’r, white he inhabits there ; ` 
But I'be ‘eo’ with him nevetthelefs. Suckling. 
_ In taking revenge, a man is but ever with his 
enemy, but in pafling it over, he is fuperior. 
Bacon's Effays. 
Even reckoning makes la(ting friends; and the 
way to make reckoning: evez is to make them often, 
South, 
‘The publick is always even with an authour who 
has not a juft deference for them: the contempt 
is reciprocal. o Addifon, 
The true reafon of this ftrange doctrine was to be 
eyen with the magiftrate, who was againft them; 
and they refolved at any rate to be againtt him. 
Atterbury. 
8. Calm; not fubje& to elevation or de- 


u preffion ; not uncertain. 
Defires compos'd, affections ever evn, 
Tears that delight, and fighs that waft to heav'n: 


Pope, 
9- Capable to be divided into equal parts ; 
not odd. 

Let him tell me whether the number of the ftars be 
even or odd. Taylor's Rule of living boly. 

What verity there is in chat numeral conceit in 
the lateral divifion of man by svez and odd, afcriblng 
the odd unto the right fide, and ever unto the left. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Even. v. a. [from the noun.} 
1. To make even. 
2. To make ont of debt; to putin aflate in 
which either good or ill is fully repaid, 

Nothing can, ‘or thal] content my foul, 

*Tall I am evened with him wife for wife. 
3. To level; to make level. 

‘This temple Xerxes evened with the foil, which 
Alexander is faid to have repaired. Rakigh, 

Peat, rall, and mow cirpet-walks and camomile; 
for now the ground is fupple, and it will ever all 
incqualitizs, Evelyn, 

To Even. cm To be- equal to. Now 
difufed, 

A like ftrange obfervation taketh place here as at 
Stonehenge, that a redeubled numbering never 
eveneté with the firft. Carew, 

Evex. adv. [often contraéted to eu'n. | 
n A word of {trong affertion ; verily. 
Even fodid thofe Gauls poffefa theeoalta, Epenfer. 
Thou watt a foldier 


Shukef. 
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Even to Cato’s with; not fierce, and terrible 

Only in ftrokes. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Dang'rous rocks, 

Which, touching but my gentle veffel’s fide, 

Would fcatter all the {pices on the ftream, 

And, ina word, yea evez now worth this, 

And now worth nothing, Shakef. 

Tt is not much that the good man ventures; after 
this life, if there be no God, he is aswell as the 
bad + but if there be a God, is infinitely better, even 
as much as unfpeakable and eternal happinefs is bet 
ter than extreme and endlefs mifery. Tillotfon, 

He might ever as well have employed his time, as 
fome princes have done, in catching moles. Arer. 

2. Notwithftanding ; though it was fo that. 

All I can fay for thofe paffages is, that I knew 
they were bad enough to pleafe ever when I wrote 
them. Dryden, 

3. Likewife; not only fo, but alfo. 

The motions of all the lights of heaven might 
afford meafures of time, if we could number them ; 
bat moft of thofe motions are not evident, and the 
great lightaare fufficient, and ferve alfo to meature 
even the motions of thofe others. Holder. 

Hereall their rage, and -w's their murmurs ceafe, 
And facred filence reigns, and univerfal peace, Pope. 

4. So much as, 

Books give the fame turn to our thoughts that 
company does to our converfation, without toading 
out memories, or making us ever fenfible of the 
change, Sutft, 

5. A word of exaggeration in which a fe- 
cret comparifon ts implied ; as, even the 
great, that is, zbe great like the mean, 

Nor death itfelf can wholly wath your ftains, 

But long contracted fiith ev'z in the foul remains. 
; Dryden. 

Thave made feveral difcoveries which appear hew, 
even ta thofe who are verfed in critical learning. 

Addifon's SpeEator, 
6. A term of conceffion. 

Since you refined the nation, and corrected the 

malignity, 1 thall e'er let it pafs. Cellier. 
Evenna‘npep. adj. [ever and hand.] 

Impartial ; equitable. 

Evenbanded juftice 

Returns th’ ingredients of our poifon'd chalice 

‘Yo our own lips. Shakefpeare’s Macheth. 
EVENING. x. f [æpen, Saxon; avend, 

Dutch.} ‘The clofe of the day; the be- 

inning of night. 

" 4 Phal fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no manfee me more. Shakefp. Feary VIAL, 

The devil is now more laborious than cver, the long 
day of mankind drawing towards an evening, and the 
world’s tragedy and time near at an end, Raleigh. 

Mean time the fun defcended from the fkies, 

And the bright evening tar began torife. Dryden, 

It was the facred rule among the Pythagoreans, 
that they thould every evening thrice run over the 
attions and affairsof the day. Watts on the Mind, 

E'venty. adj. [from ever] | 
t. Equally ; uniformly; in an eqnipoife. 

In an infinite chaos nothing could be formed; no 
particles could convene by mutual attra@tion; for 
every one there muft have infinite matter around it, 
and therefore muft reft for ever, being evenly ba- 
Janced between infinite attractions. Bentley, 

2. Levelly; without afperities. 

A palih clearnefs, eventy and fmoothly fpread ; 
not overthin and wathy, but of a pretty folid con- 
fifteace, j Wotton, 

3. Without inclination to either fide; in a 
poftttre parallel to the horizon; hori- 
zontally. 

The upper face of the fea is known to he leve! by 
nature, and even/ydiftant from the centre, and wases 
deeper and deeper the farther one faileth frora the 
fhore. Brerewsod, 

4. Impartially ; without favour or enmity. 

You ferve a great and graciqus mafler, and there 
is a mot hopeful young prince: it behoves you lo 
tarry yourfel! wifely and evenly between them both. 

t Bacon's Advice to Villiert, 
3. 
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EVENNESS, xf [from even] 
1, State of being even. 

z. Uniformity ; regularity. 

The ether moft readily’ yieldech to the revolutions 
of the celeftial bodies, and the making them with 
that evennefs and celerity is requifite in them all. 

3 Grew's Cofmologia Sacra, . 

3- Equality of furface; equal refpect. 

4. Freedom from inclination to either fide. 

A crooked ftick is not ftraitned, unlels it be bent 
as far on the clear contrary fide, that fo it may fettle 
itfelf at the length in a middle ftate of pe be- 
tween both, Ook ers 

So Fonte equal refpe&. 

Calmnefs; freedom from perturbation. , 

Though he appeared to relifh thefe bleflings as 
Much as any man, yet he bore the lofs of them, 
when it happened, with great compofure and ever-. 
nefs of mind. . Atterbury. 

E’vensone. z. f. [even and fong.]. 

1. The form of worfhip ufed in the evenings. 

Thee, 'chantrefs of the woods among, _ 

1 wod to hear thy evenfoig, Milton. 

f a man were but of a day’s life, it is well if he 

Tafts "till evexfong, and then fays his complint an 

hour before the time. Taylor. 

z. ‘The evening; the clofe of the day. 

He tan'd his notes both eveafong and morn. 

á Dryden, 
EveNTI'DE. 2. f. [evezand zide.) The time- 
of evening. 
A fwarm of gnats at eventide, 
Out of the fens of Allan do arife, « A 
Their murmuring fmall trumpets founding wide. 
Fairy Queene. 

Ifaac went out to meditate at the wee. 

Gen. xxiv. 63. 

EVUNT. mf [eventus, Latin.] 

le An incident; any thing that happens,. 
good or bad. a : 

There is one evert to the righteous and to the 
wicked Eccl. 

Oh heavy times, begetting fuch events! Shakefp. 

z2. The confequence of an ation; the con— 
elufion ; the upthot. 

Two fpears from Melenger's hand were fent, 

With equal force but various in th’ event; 

The firit was fix’d in earth,. the fecond ftood 

On the boar's brifled back, and deeply drank his 

blood. Drýd.. 

To EVE'NTERATE, v. a. [eventero, Latin. ]- 
‘To rip up; to open.by ripping the belly.. 

ln a bear, which the hunters evemterated, ‘or 
opened, I beheld the young ones, with all their parts. 
difting. Brown.. 

Evi'n'rrut. adj. [event and full] Full 
of incidents; full of changes of fortune., , 

‘ Laft feene of all, 

That ends this ftrange eventful hittory, 

Is fecond childithness, Shakefp. As you like it, 
To EVE'NTILATE. v. 2. [eventilo, Latin. ] 
1. To winnow; to fift out. 

2. To examine; to difenfs.. Dig.. 

Eve’nruat. adj. [from event] Happen- 
ing in confequence of any thing ;. cunfe-. 
quential. 

EvE'NTUALLY.. adv. (from evertual.] In 
the event; inthe laft refult; in the con- 
fequence. 

Hermione has but intentionally, not eventually,,. 
difobliged you; and hath made your flame a bettee 
return, by reftoring you your own heart.. Boyle,, 

E’ver. adv. [æppe, Saxon.] 

1, At any time. 

Men know by thistime, if ever. they will know,, 
whetlier it be good or evil which hath been fo long, 
retained. Hooker.. 

If thou haft that, which I have greater reafon to. 
believe now than ever, I mean valour, this might 
fhew it, Shakefpeare,. 

You ferve a m fter who is as free from the envy of 


frisada.. a3 ever any king was, ae 
© 
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Sa few tianflations deferve praife, that I deeree’ 


ever faw any ‘which deferved pardun, Deubam 
‘The moli fenfual man that ever was in the world 
never felt fo delicious a pleafure as a clear confcience. 
Tillorfan, 

Ry repeating any idea of any length of time, as ofa 
minute, a year, or an age, asoften as we will in our 


- own thoughts, and adding them toone another, with- 


out ever coming to the end of fuch addition, we 
come by the idea of eternity. cke. 


2. At all tines; always; without end. 


God hath had ewer, aod ever fhall have, fome 
church vifible upon the earth. Hooker. 
I fee things may ferve long, but not ferve ever. 
Shakefpeare: 
Riches endlefs is as poor as Winter, 


To him that ever fears he thall be poor. Shake/p. 
Blinded greatoefs, ever in turmoil, ; 
Still feeking happy life, makes life a toil, Daniel. 


There under ebon fhades, and low-brow'd rocks, 
In dark Cimmerian defart ever dwell. Milton. 
The inclinations of the people muft ever have a 
great influence. ; Temple. 
“He thall.ever love, and always be 
Theifubje&t of my {corn and cruelty. Dryden. 
Mankind is ever the fame, and nothing loft out of 
nature, though every.thing is altered. Dryden. 


Ever fince that time Lyfaader has been at the 
houfe. 4 Tatler, 
Immortal Vida! on whofe honour'’d brow 
The poets bays and eritick's ivy grow, 
‘Cremona now fhall ever boalt thy name, 
As nextin place to Mantua, nextin fame. Pope. 


3. Forever, Eternally; to perpetuity. 


. 


4. It is fometimes reduplieated. 


_ and ever, 


Men are like a company of poor infects, whereof 
fome are bees, delighted with flowers and their 
_Tweetnefs; others beetles, deMyhced with other kinds 
of viands; which, . having enjoyed for a fexfon,, they 
geafe to be, and exit no more for ever. Locke. 
We'll to the temple: there you'll find your fon; 
And there be crown’d, or give him up for ewer. 


A. Phillips, 


For ever and for ever, farewell, Cafius. Sbake/. 

I know a lord, who values no leafe, though for a 
thoufand years, nor any eftate that is not for ever 
Temple. 

The meeting points the fatal lock diffever 
From the fair head for ever and far ever. 


Pope. 


5. Atone time, as ever and anon; that is, 


6. In any degree. 


at one time and another; now and then. 
So long as Guyon with her communed, 
‘Unto the ground fhe caft her modett eye; 
And ever and anon, with rofy red, 
The baihful blood her {nowy cheeks did dye. 
Fairy Queen, 
The fat one's would be ever and anon, making 
fport with the lean, and calling them ftarvelings. 
DL Eftrange. 
He lay ftretch’d along, 
And ever and anon a filent tear 
Stole down and trickled from his hoary beard. Dryd. 


Let no man fear that harmful creature ever the 
lefs, becaufe he fees the apoftle fafe from that 
pollon. Hail, 

For a mine undifcovered, neither the owner of the 
ground or any body elfe are ever the richer. Collier. 

Lt fuffices to the unity of any idea, that ic be con- 

- Sdered as one reprefencatiun or picture, though made 
up of ever fo many particulars, ~ Lorke. 

There muft be fomewhere fuch a rank as'man: 
And all the queftion, wrangle e'er fo long, 


Ts only this, If God has plac’d him wrong? Pape. 


z. A word of enforcement, of aggravation, 


As fon as ever be had done it; that is, 
immediately after he had done it. In 
this fenfe tr is fearcely ufed but in fa- 
miliar language. 

That ever this fellow fhould have fewer words 
than a parrot, and yetthe fon of a woman, Shake, 

“They brake all their bones in pieces, or ever they 
came at the bottom of the den. Dan. iv, 24. 

That purfe in your hand, has atwin-brother, is as 
like him asever he can look. OT aba ag Fry, 

> 


«  Asfoonas e’er the bird is dea 


a. 
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Opening again, he lays his claim 
To halt the profit half the fame. Prior. 
The title of duke had been funk in the family 
ever fince the attainder of the great Duke of Suf- 
folk. Addifon an Italy. 


8. Ever a. Any: [asevery, that is, even 
ich or ever each is each one, all.] This 
word is ftill retained in the Scottith dia- 


lect. 
Tam old, I am old. 
—I love thee better than I love e'er afeurvy young 
boy of them all. Shakefpear's Henry IV. 
g. It is often contracted into eer. 
to. It is much ufed in compofition in the 
fenfe of always: as, evergreen, green 
throughout the year; everduring, endur- 
ing without‘end, ‘It is added almof ar- 
bitrarily to neutral participles and adjec- 
tives, and will be fufficiently explained by 
the following inftances : 
EVERBU'BBLING. adj. [ever and bubbling. | 
Boiling up with perpetual murmers. 


Panting murmurs, ftill’d out of her breaft, 

That everbubéling {pring. ‘ Crafbaun 
EVERBU'RNING., adj. [ever and burning. ] 
Unextinguithed. 

His tail was ftretched out in wond'rous length, 
» That tothe houfe of heavenly gods it raught ; 
And with extorted power and borrow’d ftrength, 
The everéuraing lamps from thence it brought. 


P Spexjer. 
k Torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed : 
With eceréurning fulphur unconfum'’d! Milton, 


EVERDU'RING. adje [ever and during.] 
Eternal; enduring without end. ; 
Our fouls, piercing through the impurity of flefh, 
behold the higheft heavens, and thence bring know- 
ledge to contemplate the ewerduring glory and term- 
lefs joy, : Raleigs. 
Heav'n open’d wide , 
‘Het everduring gates, harmonious found ! 
On golden hinges moving. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Evercre'en. adj. [ever and green.) Ver- 
dant throughout the year. 
There will 1 build him ~ 
A monument, and plant it round with fhade 
Of laurel, evergreen, and branching palm. Milton. 
The juice, when in greater plenty than can be 
exhaled by the fun, renders the plant evergreen. 
` Arbuthnot an Aliments. 
Fivercreen. n. f. A plant that retains its 


verdure through all the feafons. 
Some of the hardiet evergreens may be tranf- 
planted, efpecially if the weather be moiftand tem- 


perate. Evelyn, 
I find you ate againtt filling an Englifh garden 
with evergreens. Addifon's SpeGatar. 


EVERHONOURED, adj. [ever and honoured. ] 
Always held in honour or efteem. 
Mentes an everdanour'd name, of old 
High in Ulyffes’ focial liftenroll’d. Pope's Odyffey. 
EVERLASTING, adj. fewer and lafting. 
1. Lafting or enduring without end; per- 
petual; immortal; eternal. 

Whether we fhall meet again, I know not; 
Therefore our everlafting farewell take : 
For ever, and for ever, tarewell, Caffius. Shakef. 

The everlaffing lite, both of body and foul, in that 


future ftate, avhether in blifs or woe, hath been 
added. Hammond. 


And what a trifle is a moment’s breath, 
Laid in the feale with rverlafling death! Denbam. 
2. It is ufed of paft as well as future eterni- 
ty, though not fo properly. 
EVERLA'STING, z. f. Eternity; eternal 
duration whether paft or future. 
From ever/afting to everlafting thouart God. 
Pfalm xe. 2. 
We ate in God through the knowledga which is 
had of us, and the love which is borne towards us, 
from everlafling. Elooker, 


EVERLASTINGLY. adv. 


EVERWATCHFUL, adj, [ever and wate 
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from everlafinz.] 
Eternally; without A = 


I'll hate him everlafingly, p 2 

That bids me be of comfort any more. Shakeb. 
Many have made themfelves everlaflingly ridicu- 
fous, . Swift. 


EVERLASTINGNESS. 2. f. [from everlaff. 


ing. | Eternity ; perpetuity; an indefinite 
duration. 
Nothing could make me fooner to confefs, 


That this world had an everlaftingne/s, y 
Than to confider that a yearis run 

Since bath this lower world’s and the fun’s fun. 

Did fet. Donne. 


Everui'ving. adj. [ever and living.] Liv- 


ing without end; immortal; eternal; in- 
ceffant. . 
Is not from hence the way, that leadeth right 
To that moft glorious houfe, that glift’reth bright 
With burning ftars and ever/iving fires! Fairy 2. 
In that he is man, he received life from the Fa- 
ther, as from the fountain of that ewerliving Deity. 
> 2 Hooker. 
God’s juftice in the one, and his goodnefs in the 
other, is exercifed for evermore, as the everliving 
fubjedts of his reward and punifhmeat. Raleigh. 
The inftine of brutes and infects can be the eflect 
of nothing elfe than the wifdom and {kill of a power- 
ful everliving ageat. ewer, 


Evermore. adv. [ever and more.| Always; 


eternally. More feems an expletive acci- 
dentally added, unlefs it fignified origi- 
nally from this time: as, evermore, always, 
henceforward; but this fenfe has not been 
ftriétly preferved. : 
‘It govern’d was, and guided evermore, ] 
Through wifdom of a matron graye and hoare. 
~ Fairy Queen. 
Sparks by nature evermore afpire, 
Which makes them now to fuch a highnefs flee, 


Lrujete 

Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow from 
the prefence of God for evermore , infinitely before 
the tranfitory pleafures of this world. Ulstfon. 


Evero'ren. adj. [ever and open] Never 


clofed ; not at any time fut. 

God is the great eye of the world, always watch- 
ing over our actions, and has an everapen ear to all 
our words. Taylor, 


Everpea’sinc. adj. [ever and pleafing.} 


Delighting at all times; never ceafing to 
give pleafure. " 

The everpleafing Pamela was content to urge a 
little farther for me. 
į 3 Sidney? 
Forfaking Sheria’s evrrpleafing hore, 


The winds to Marathon the virgin bore. Pape. 


To Eve'rse. v a. [everfus, Latin] To 


overthrow ; to, fubvert; todeftroy. Not 
ufed. 

The foundation of this principle is totally everfed 
by the iogenious commentator upon immaterial be~ 
ings. Glanville. 


To Evert. v. a. [everto, Latin.] To de- 


troy ; to overthrow. 
` A procefs is valid, if the jurifdi€tion of the judge 
is not yet everted and overthrown. a te 


bful. | 

Always vigilant. 
Plac’d at the helm he fat, and mark’dthe tkies, 
Nor clos’d in fleep his everavatehful ryes. * Pape. 


Elvery. adj. in old language everich, that 


is ever each; zpepeale, Saxon.) 


1. Each one of all. Every has therefore no 


plural fignification. 

He propofed unto God their neceffities, and they 

their own requetts for relief in every of them. 
All the congregation are holy, every oneof them. 
i Num, xvie 
The King madethis ordonnance, that every twelve 
years there thould be fent forth two thips, = 
e 


- EVI EVI . ey I 


The virtue and force of every of thefe three fs Chriftianity, the truth of which hiftory was their 
fhrewdly allayed. Hammond's Fundamentals, motive to embrace Chriftianity. ,,  Addifon, 
i Arikotle has long fince obferved, how unreafon- E ` Witnefs; one that gives’ evidence. In 
peice it rie vier te of a Rava this fenfe it is fometimes plural ; as, she: 
thin ich we have for fome things. illotfon, . a — 3 
rad nt that has an idea of a foot, firids that ie were jos BT Mogperimes.c- 
t that idea, aad, joining it to the former gulanty augmented, as evidences, 
Pressey nie "a F i To fwear he faw three inches through a door, 


ke the idea of two feet. - Locke, 
a che As Afiatick evidences fwore. Dryden's Juvenal, 


= From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 4 
And broken lightnings flath from ev'rycloud. Pope. There are books extant, which they muft needs 
allow of as proper evidenee; even the mighty vo- 


š -Ww - In all places; in each > 
2. Evzrr-wHERg 2 "sae hades lumes of vifible nature, and the everlafting tables of 


place. tight reafon Bentley, 
+ The fubftance'of the body of Chrift was not every- ~t 3 ya 1 
‘where feen, noe did it every-where fuffer death To E VIDENCE. scapes [from the noun. ] 
1. To prove; to evince. 


* =- every-qwhere it could not be entwmbed: it is not rAd 
` euery-wberenow, beingeralted into heaven. Looker. ‘The horfes muf be evidenced by good teftimonies 


If we will ftand boggling at imaginary etie, le, 
us.never blame a horfe for ftarting at a fhadow, 
Jj L Eftrange, 
Evil is what is apt to produce or increafe any . 
pain, or diminith any pleafure in us; or elfe to pros 
cure us any evi/, or deprive us of any good. Locke, 
5. Malady; diféafe : as, the kizg's evil. 
. What's the difeafe he means? 

— Vis call’d the evi/, Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 
E'vit, adv. [commonly contraéted to i.) 
1. Not well in whatever refpect. 

Ah, froward Clarence, evi/ it befeems thee, 

To flatter Henry, and forfake thy brother ! Shak, 
2. Not well; not virtuoufly ; not inno- 

cently. 


II feod my fon abroad, how is it poffible to kee to have been bred in Ireland, Temple, If T have fpoken evil, bear witnefs of the evil; 

him from “ot which is everywhere En fathion ? s If they be principles evident of themfelves, they | but if well, why fmighteft thou me? Jobn, svii. 22. 

s Locke. | * need nothing to evidence them, h Tillotfon. 3. Not well 3 not happily; not fortunately. 
*Tis no-where to be found, oreveryewhere, Pope, Thefe things the Chriftian religion require, as It went evil with his houfe. © Deut. vii. 23. 


might be evidenced from texts, + Wotfon. 
z. To thew; to make difcovery of., > 
Thou on earth had’tt profper’d, which thy looks 
"Now alfo evidence, Milton's Para + i 
Although the fame truths be elicited an expli- 
cated by the contemplation of animals, yet they are 
more clearly evidenced in the contemplation of man, 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
E'vipent. ‘adj. [French.] Plain; appa- 
rent; notorious. 
It isewldent, in the general frame of nature, that 
. things moft manifeft unto fenfe have proved obfcure 
unto the underftanding. Brown's Vulg. Err, 
They are incapable of making conquetts upon their 
neighbours, which is evident to all that know their 
conttitutions. Temple. 
` Children minded not what was faid, when it was 
evidert to them that no attention was fufficient. 
> "Locke. 
EVIDENTLY. adv, [from evident.] Appa- 
rently; certainly ; undeniably, 
Laying thcir eggs, they evidently prove ‘ 
The genial pow’r and full feds of love, Prior, 
The prioting private letters is the worit fort of be- 
traying converfation, as it evidently has'the moit 
extenfive ill confequences. Pope. 
E'VIL. adj. [¥pel, Saxon s-envel, Dutch. | 
1. Having bad qualities of any kind; not 
ood. - 
He hath brought up'an.evi/ name upon a virpia, 
eyt. 
An evil difeafe cleaveth fat unto him š and now 
that he lieth, he thall rife up No more, Philos. 
‘The good fig’s very good, and the evs/ very evil, 
that cannot be eaten they are fo evi/, Jeremiah, 
' That hour he cured many ofevi/fpirits. Luke, 
2e Wicked; bad; corrupt. 
Is thine eye evi, becaufe | am good?. Marb. 
The imagination of man’s beart is evil ftom his 
youth, J J ren. 
3- Unhappy; miferable ; calamitous. 
And the officers did fee that they were in evil cafe, 
kha Exodus. 
All the days of the a(flited are‘evil, — Proverbs. 
4. Mifchievous ; deftruétive; ravenous. 
It is my fon'’s coat; an evil beatt hath deyoured 
him. : Gen, 
Evir. mf. [generally contratted to Wl.) 
t. Wickednefs; a crime. 
Not in the Jegions 
OF horrid hell can come 4 devil more damn’d 
In eri/s to top Ma beth ! Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Injury; mifchict, all 
Whofo rewardeth evil for good, rvi/ thall not de- 


‘VERYOUNG. adj. [ever and young.] Not 
fubje& to old age, or decaying; unde- 
` caying. j 
oys everysung, unmiz'd with pain or fear, 
Fill the wide circle of th’ eternal year. Pope's Odyff. 
EVesprorrer. a. f. [ewer and dropper.] 
Some mean fellow that fkulks about a 
houfe in the night to liften. 

What makes you lifteniog there? Get farther off; 

T preach not to thee, thov wicked cvefdropper. 
Dryden's Sparifh Fryar, 

Do but think how becoming your function it is to, 
be difguifed like a flave, and an mae under 
the woman’s windows, Dryden's Don, Sebaft. 

QoEve'sticare..v, a, [eigo Late} To 
fearch out. St O: 

€vcn. x. f. [This word is fo written by 
moft writers; but fince the original 1p, 
Saxon, or Welth Jewz, more favours the 

+ eafier orthography of Jew, I have referred 
itehither.] A tree, “s 

At the firit ttretch of both his hands he drew, 
And almoft join’d the horns of the tough exh, 

P Dryden's Ehn, 
To EVICT. w.a. fexinco, Latin. ]-. 
1. To difpoflets of by a judicial courfe. . 

The law of England would fpeedily evi them cut 
of their poffeffién, and therefore they held it the bef 
policy to cait off the yoke of Englih law. ° 

r Davies on Ireland, 
3 2. To take away by fentence of Jaw. : 
His lands were evifted from him. ae 

3. To prove; to'evince. Little nfed. 

This nervous fluid has never been difcovered in 
live animsls by the fenfes, however affifted ; nor its 
neceflity evitied by any cogent experiment, Cheyne, 

Evi'ction. xf. [from evid?, ] 
1. Difpoffeflion or deprivation by a defini- 
tive fentence of a court of jndicature. 

Ifany of the parties be laid afleep under pretence 
of arbitrement, and the other party-doth cautioufly 
put the ftart at common law, yet the pretorian court 
will fet back all things, and no refpet had “tn 
eviflion or difpoffefiion. _. Bacon. 

2. Proof; evidence ; “certain teftimony. 

A plurality of voices carries the queftion, in all our 
debates, but rather as an expedient for peace than an 
evificn of the right. > L' Efirange, 

EVIDENCE. ». f. [French.] 
1. The ftate of being evident; clearnefs ; 
indubitable certainty ; notoricty. 


4. Injurioufly ; not kindly. 
The Egyptians evi/ entreated us, and affliQed us. 
Deut 
5e It is often ufed in compofition to give a 
bad meaning toa word; but in this, as 
in all other cafes, it is in the modern 
diale&t generally contracted to él. - 
Evitarrelcren. adj. pa and affefed.} 
Not kind; not dikea ed to kindnefs. 
The unbelieving Jews ttirred up thé Gentiles, and 
tade their minds evilafeéled againit the brethren, 


4 As, 

EVILDO'ER. w. f. [evil and deer,] Malefac- 

tor; one that commits crimes. 

Whereas they fpeak evil againit you as evildoers, 
they may by your good works glorify God. Peter, 

Evitra'vouren. adj, [evil and Savour.| 
Hl countenanced ; having no good afpect. 

Machiayel well noteth, though in an evilfavoured 

.: inftance, there js no trufting to the force of nature, 
except it be corroborated by cuftom. Bacon’? fays. 

EVILFA'VOUREDNESS, x, S [from evil- 
Favoured.) Deformity. 

‘ Thou fhalt not facrifice unto the Lord any bullock, 
or theep, wherein is blenith, or any evilfavoured- 
nefs, ` Deut. 

E'virtY. adj. [from evil] Not well. 

. This a&, fo evidly born, thall cool the hearts 

` Of alt his people, and freeze up their zeal. Shakefp, 

Evitmi'ypep. adj. [evil and mind] Ma- 

licious ; mifchieyous ; malignant ; wick- 
ed; infidions. 

But moft fhe fear’d, that travelling fo late, 

~ Some evilminded heatts might lie in wait, 

And, without witnefs, wreak their hidden hate. 
* Dryden, 

E’'vinwess, 2 f. [from evil.} Contrariety 

to goodnefs; badnefs of whatever kind. 

The moral goodnefs and congruity, or evilnefs, 
unfitne(s, and unfeafonablenefs of moral or natural 

~“ actions, falls not within the verge of a brutal faculty. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

Evitspe’axina, a. fo [evil and peaking. } 

Slander; defamation ; calumny; cenfo- 
rioufnels, 

Wherefore laying afide all malice and all guile, 
and hypocrifies and enyies, and all evilfpeakings, 
p . Peter. 

Evinwt'suttxa, adj. [earl and avi D.| With- 

ing evil to; having no good will, . 

They heard of this fudden going out, in a coun- 


Di Teftimony ; proof, part from his houfe, s «Proverbs, try full of evilwifbing minds towards him, Sidney, 
I had delivered the evidence of the purchafe unto Let thine enemies, and they that feek evi! to m 
n Lord, be as Nabal. Samuel, 


Evitwo'rker. x. f. Lea and work} One 
who does wickednefs, 
Beware of dogs, beware of cvilworkors, Phil. 
To EVINCE. w, a. [ewinco, Latin.] ‘Fo 
Prove; to thew; to manifet; to make 
evident. i 


Baruch. er, 
Unreafonable‘itis to expeđt the fame kind of proof 

and evidence for every thing, which we have far fome 

” things. Tilloifon. 
Cato major, who had borne all the great offices, 

has left us an evidence, vrider hie own hand, how 


3. Malignity ; corruption, 
The heart of the fons of men is full feril. Feele/, 
4. Misfortune ; calamity, 
Shall we receive gopd at thechand of God, and 
fhall we not receive cvi/? 


‘ x Dbe 
much he was verfed in country affairs. dacke, A prudent mun forelecdh the evil, aod acer Doubt not but that fin 
a nd bear evidence w a hidory in defence of bimfelf. “Prov, Will reign among them as of thee begat; 
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And therefore was law given them to ev/ace 
Their natural pravity.. Milows Paradife Lof. 

That religion, teaching a tuture ftate of foulr, is 
a probability ; and that its contrary cannot, with 
equal probability, be proved, we have evinced. South., 

\ “The greater abfuedities are, the more ftrongly they 
evicce the tality of that fuppofition from whence 
they flow. Atters 

Evi NCIBLE. adj. [from evince] Capable 
of proof; demonttrable. ae 

Implanted inttin®s in brutes are ia themfelves 
highly reafonable and ufetiul to their ends, and 
evineible by ttue reafoa to be fuch, Hale., 

Evi'ncisiy. adv. [from evincible.} In 
fuch a manner as to force conviction. 

To ElvtRaTE. va. [eviraius, Latin.] To 
deprive of manhood; to emafculate. 

Yo Rvi'scerate. v. a. [erifiero, Latin] 
To embowel; to draw; to deprive of 
the entrails; to fearch within the entrails. 

E’vitaste. adj. [evitabilis, Latin.} Avoid- 
able; that may be efcaped or fliunned. 

Of divers things evil, all being not evisud/e, we 
take one ; which one, faving only in cafe of fo great 
urgency, were not otherwife to be taken, 

Jo E'VITATE. v.a. fevito, Latin.] To 
avoid; to fhun; to efcape. 

` Therein fhe doth evitate and fhun 
A thoufand irreligious curfed hours, 
Which forced marriage would have brought upon her, 
: Shake/peare, 

Evita’tion, 2./. [from evitate.] ‘The act 
of avoiding. 

En all bodies there is an appetite of union and 
evitation, of folution of continuity, . 4 Bacon. 

Evite’rnat. adj. [æviternus, Latin, | Eter- 
nal in a limited fenfe; of duration not 
infinitely but indefinitely long. 

Evire’reity. 2. f. [eviternitas, low La- 
tin.] Duration not infinitely, but indefi- 
nitely long. : ‘apf 

Ev'tocy. 2./. [ivand acyo&.]  Praife ; 
encomium; panegyrick. E : 

Many brave young minds have oftentimes, through 
hearing the praifes and famous eu/ogies of worthy 
men, been ftirred up to affect the like commenda- 
tions. : Spenfer on Ireland, 

1f fome men’s appetites find more melody in dif- 
cord, than in the harmony of the angelic quires ; 
yet even thefe feldom mifs to be affected with culo. 
gies given themfelves. Decay of Piety, 

EUNUCH. 2. f. [isy] One that is 
caftrated or emafculated. - 2 

He hath gelded the common wealth, and made 
it an eunuch, Shake/peare's Henry V1. 

Iet hath been obferved by the ancients, that much 
ef Venus duth dim the fights and yet exauchs, 
which are unable to generate, are neverthelefs alfo 
dimfighted. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Socharm’d you were, you caus’d awhile to doat 
On nonfenfe gargl’d in an eunuch’s throat. Fenton. 

To Ev'nucuats. v.a. To make an eu- 

` nuch, 

Ie were an impoffible act to eunuchate or caftrate 
themfelves. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Evoca'tion. #. f. [evocatio, Latin.] The 
act of calling ont. ; ` i 

Would truth difpenfe, we could be content with 
Plato, that knowledge were but remembrance, that 
intellectual acquifition were but reminifcential eve- 
tation. Brown. 

Initead of a defcent into hell, it feems rather a 
eonjuring up, or an evecation of the dead from hell. 


: Notes to Odyfey. 
Evoxa‘tion. -n fe [evsl, Latin.) “rhe 
act of flying away. | 

Te EVO'LVE. wv. a. [evolvo, Latin.) To 
unfold; to difentangle. 

The animal foul fsoner expands and evolves itfelf 

fo its full orb and extent than the human foul, Fiale, 

‘This Lede ative principle, as the body imercaltyhy 


Tasker. fe 


EUR 


and dilateth, eve/verb, diffafech, and expandeth, if 
not his fubftantial exittence, yethisenergy. Ala/e,! 
To EVOLVE. v as To open itfelf; to dif- 
clofe itfelf, ‘ 
4 i .. Ambmfal odours 3 
Does round the air evolving fecnts diffules , 
The holy ground Is wet with heavinly dews. Pricre 
Evo.u'rion. 2 f. [evolutus, Latin.) - 
t. The act of unrolling or unfolding. 

The fpontaneous coagulation of the little faline 
bodies was preceded by almoft innumerable evolu- 
tions, which were fo various, that the little bodies 
came to obvert to each other thofe parts by which 
they might be beft faitened togethers si n Boyle. 

2. The feries of things unrolled or unfolded. 

The whole evelusicn of ages, from everlaiting to 
everlafting, is fo colleétedly and prefentiticall y repre- 
fented te God at once, as if all thiogs which ever 

. Were, are, or fhall be, were dt this very inftant 
really prefent, Mores Divine Dialogues, 


3- [In geometry.] The equable evolution 
of the periphery of a circle, or any other 
curve, is fuch a gradual approach of the 
circumference to re&itude, as that all its 
parts do meet together,, and cqually 
evolve or, unbend; fo that the fame line 
becomes fucceflively a lefs arch.of a re- 
ciprocally greater circle, ’till at laft they 
turn into a ftraight line. - Harris. 

4. [In taicks.] The motion made by a 

s pady of men in changing their pofture, 
or form of drawing up. And thefe evo- 
lutions are doubling of ranks or files, coun- 
ter-marches, and wheelings. Harris. 

5. Evorvu'rroN, of Powers. [In algebra. ] 
Extracting of roots from any given pow- 
er, being the reverfe of involution. Harris. 

Evomi'rion. z. fi [evamo, Latin.] The act 
of vomiting out. Dia. 

Eu’patory. z fa [expatorinm.] A plant. 

Evrio’xtcat, adj. [from exphony. | Sourd- 
ing agreeably. Dia. 

EU'PHONY. 2. f. [ivpwsia] An agreeable 

“found; the contrary to harfhnefs. 

EUPHO'RBIUM., xf. 

1, A plant. A 

It hath flowers and fruit like the fpurge, and is 
alfo fall of an hot harp milky juice. ‘Uhe plante 
are angular, and fhaped fomewhat like the cereus 
or torch-thiltle. It is commonly befet with fpines, 
and for the moft part hath no leaves. Miller. 

2. A gum refin, brought to us always in 
drops or grains, of a bright yellow, be- 
tween a ftraw and a nate colour, and a 
fmooth gloffy furface. It has no great 
{mell, but its tafte is violently arcid and 
naufeous. It is ufed medicinally in fina- 
pifms. Hill. 

Evu‘purasy. xe f. [exfibrafia, Latin.) The 
herb eyebright; a plant fuppofed to clear 
the fight. p 

Then purg’d with ex, 
The vifudl xe wee peti bolt 3 
And from the well of life three drops inftiil’d. 
: s Milton. 

Evuro’ciypon. 2. f. [iveoxaddor.] A wind 
‘which blows between the Eat and North, 
and is very dangerous in the Mediterra- 
nean. Itis of the nature of a whirlwind, 
which falls fuddenly on fhips, makes them 
tack about, and fometimes canfes them to 
founder, as Pliny obferves. Calmet, 

There arofe againft ita tempe(tuous wind called 
euvocly don, AGs, tivities 14. 
EU'RUS. n. f. [Latin] The Eaft wind. 
Eurur, as all other winds, muft be drawn with 
blown cheeks, wings upon his fhoulders, and: his 
Body the colonus of the tawny moon, Peacham, 


EXA 


‘BlureTHny, 2. f. [ivo] Harmony, 


regular and fymmetrical meafure, 


EUTHANASIA. | afr [wharin. ] An çafy 


EUTHANA'SY. death, 

A recovery, in my cafe, and at my age, is ime 
poffible; the kindelt with of my friends is ezrba- 
nafia. m Arbuthnot, 

Evu'tsion. n. f. [evulfo, Latin] The att 
of plucking out. KS 

From a ftri&t enquiry we cannot maintain the 
evulfion, ot biting off any parts. Brown's Vulg, Err, 

Evuuca‘rion, x. fe [evnlgo, Latin.] The 
aét of divulging; publication... Dra. 

Ewe. wf. [eope, Saxon.] The the-fheep ; 
the female to the ram. > 

Rams have more wreathed horns thin ewes. Bacsrte 

5 Hafte the facritice; A 
Sev'n bullocks yet unyok'd for Phebus chufe; . 
And for Diana heen unfpotted ewer. Dryden's En, 

E/WER. m. f. [from eau, perhaps anciently 
ex, water.] A veffel in which water is 
brought for wafhing the’hands. 

I dreamt of a filver bafon and ewer to-night She 

Let one attend him with a filver bafon ji 
‘Full of rofewater, and beftrew'd with flowers ; 
Another bear the ewer; a third a diapers . 
And fay, wil't pleafe your lordthip cool your hands. 

: F SRT, 

The golden ewer a maid obfequious brings 3 
Replenith'd from the cool, tranflucent fprings ; 
With copious water the bright vafe fupplies. 


A filyer laver, of capacious fize: ~ 
They wath, wow o Pepe's Ody fey. 

E/wry. z. f. [from ewer.] An office oe 
king’s honfhold, where they, take caré of ° 
the linen for the king’s table, lay the 
cloth, and ferve up water in filver eqers 
after dinner. Di&e, 

Ex. A Latin prepofition often, prefixed to 
compounded words: fometimes meaning 

_ out, as exbanft, to draw out; fometimes 
only enforcing the meaning, and fome- 
times producing little altération. 

To EXACE/RBATE, w. a. [exacerbo, La- 
tin.] To imbitter; to exafperate; to 
heighten any malignant quality. 

Exacersa'tion. x. f. [from exacerbate. | 

1. Encreafe of malignity ; augmented force 
or feverity. . a 

2. Height of a difeafe ; pogi. 

The patient may, frive, by little and Little, to 
overcome the fymptom in exucerdutions and fo, by 
time, turn futfering into nature. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Watchfulncfs and delirium, and exacerbation, 
every other day, Arbuthnot on Diets 

Exacervalvion. a. f. [acervus, Latin.] 
The act of heaping up. Did. 

EX‘ACT. adj. [exadius, Latin. ] 

fic a not failing; not deviating from 
rule. 

All this, exaé to rule, were brought about, 

Were but in a combat in the litts left out. Pepe, 

2. Methodical; not negligently performed. 

What if you and I enquire bow money matters 
ftand between us ?—With all my heart I love exac? 
dealing; and let Hocus audit. Aréuth. Jobn. Bull. 

3. Careful; not negligent: of perfons. 

Many gentlemen tum ont of the feats of their ane 
ceftors, to make way for fuch new matters as have 
been more exac? in their accounts than themfelves. 


i Spectator, 
4. Honeft; ftri; pun@ual. 
In my doings I was exaé. Eeclef, Vis 19. 
Ta Exa'ct. v. a. [exigo, exadus, Latin.) 
1. To er authoritatively.. 
Thou now exact fi the penalty, 
Which is a pound of his poor merchant’s Acth, 
Shakef.. 
Of a foreigner thou mayt exac it again ; E: 
at 


EX A’ 
In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 


Is not th’ exzéa-/s of peculiar parts; , 
Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call 


EXA 


that which is thine with thy brother, thine kand 
thall releafe. Deut. 
Exa of fervants to be faithfal and oigear 


i aylor. a i force, ai flyr ee “ eo: 
i "d glory he exacts. ‘The balance mutt be he ya third hand, who 
she ge Kaeo —_ Milton. is to deal power with the utmott exalincfs into the 
The hand of fate is over us, and Heaven feveral feales, n Swift, 
Exaéts feverity from all our thoaghts,  Addifon.| 2, Regularity of conduct; ftri&nefs of man- 
2, To demand of right. : ners ; care not to deviate. 
- Years of fervice paft, 1 preferred not the outward peace of my kingdoms 
From grateful fouls ex2@ reward at laft. Dryden. with men, béforé that inward exačtnefs of confcience 


_ Where they defign 2 recompence for benefits re- 
ecived, they are lefs folicitous to make it when it is 
exadttd. e Smalridge. 
. To fummon; to enjoin; to enforce. 

Let us defcend now therefore from this top 
Of {pecutation ; for the hour precife m 
Exar our parting bence, Milton's Paradife Loft. 


before God. 


atone for their neglect of another, Rogers, 
Jo EXA'GGERATE, v. a. fexaggero, La- 
tine] 
1, Yo heap upon; to accumulate. 

In the great level near Thorny, feveral oaks and 
firs ftand in firm earth below the moory and have 
lain there hundreds of years, {till covered by the 
freth and falt waters and moorith earth exaggerated 
upon them, a n Hale, 

2. To heighten by reprefentation; to en- 
large by hyperbolical expreffions. 

lie had exaggerated, as pathetically as he could, 
the fenfe the people penera had, even defpair of 
ever {ceing an od of the calamities. Clarendon. 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy 
inflames his crimes, 

Exaccera'rion. n. f- [from exapgerate.] 


- Duty, 
And jaftice tó my father's foul, exa 
Thts cruel piety» _ Denbam's Sophy. 
To Exa'cr. v m To practice extortion. 
' The enemy fhall not exa upon him. 
° Pf, \exx, 22. 

Exa'cter. x. f. [from exa.) 

1. Extortioner; one who claims more than 
his due, or claims his due with outrage 
and feverity. 

The poller and exaéter ‘of fees juftifies the com- 

* mon refemblance of the courts of juftiec to the buth, 
whereunta while the fheep flies for defence in 
weather, he is fure ta lofe part of the fleece. 

kai Bacon’: Fffass. 

T will alfo make thy officers peace, and thine 
exaéters righteoufnefs. Lfaiab, |x, 17. 

z.°He that demands by authority. 

Light and lewd perfons, efpecially that the exaéfer 
of the oath did neither ufe exhortation, nor examin- 
ing of them for taking thereof, were eafily fuborned 
to make an affidavit for money. _ Bacon, 

3. One who is fevere in hie injunctions or 

* his demands, 

No men are prore to be greater tyrants, and more 

* pigorous exaéterr upon others, than fuch whofe pride 
was formerly leaft difpofed to the obedience of lawful 
conftitutions, King Charles, 

The grateful perfon being ftill the moft fevere 

_ ehacter of himfelt, not only confefles, but proclaims 
his debts. Sowth. 

Thereis no way to deal with this man of reafon, 
hie rigid exaéter of ftri&t demonkration for things 
which are not capable of ic. Tilletfon. 

Exa'ctiox. m f. [from exaf.] 

t. The aét of making an authoritative de- 
mand, or levying by force. i 

Lf he thould break his day, what fhould f gain 
B; the exaction of the forfeiture ? Shakefpeare. 

2. Extortion; unja demand. 

They vent reproacles 
Moft bitterly on you, for putter-on 
Of thefe exafisns, Shakefp. Henry Vil. 
* Remove violence and fpoil, and execute judgment 
and juftice; take away your cxaéfions from my 
people. Exek, siv. ge 

As the firft earl did firft raife the greatnefs of 
that houfe, by Urith exaé?ions and oppreffions; fo 

Girald the lait earl did at laft ruin it by the like 
extortions. Davies's State of Ireland, 

3. A tribute feverely levied. 

They have not made hridges over the river fur 
the convenience of their fubjects a» well as ttrangers, 
who pay an unreafonable exaflion at every ferry 
upon the leutuling of the waters. Addifon on Italy, 

Exa'cruy, adv, [from exaé?.) Accurately ; 

nicely; thoroughly. i 

Both of ‘em knew mankind exactly well; for both 
of ‘em bezan that ftudy in thenitelves. Drydin, 

The religion they proief is fuch, that the more 
exadily it is fifted by pure unhiafled reafon, the more 
reafonable ill it will be founds Atterbury, 

Exa'crsuss. x. /. [from exaf.] 

3. Accuracy; nicety; ftrict conformity to 
rule or fymmetry. - 

The esperiments are all made with the utmeft 
aBa Tref: and arcumfpeCtiva. Hoodwerd an Fefils, 


an accumulation. 

Some towns that were anciently havens and ports, 
are now, by exaggeration of fand between thefe towns 
and the fea, converted into firm land. 

T) Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
2. Hyperbolical amplification. 


the prince to pafs good laws, would have an odd 
found at Weltininiler. Swift, 
To Exa'civate. v. a. [exagite, Latin. 
1. ‘Fo ake; to put in motion. 
The warm air of the bed exagitates the blood. 
E Arbuthnot, 
z. To reproach; to purfue with inveétives. 
The fenfe is now difufed, being purely 
Latin. 
This their defece and imperfection I bad rather 
lament in fuch tafe than exagitare. Hecker, 
Exacrva'tion, af. [from exagitate.) The 
att of fhaking or agitating. Did, 
To EXA'LT. v. a. [exalter, French; allus, 
Latin; exalto, low Latin. f 
1. To raife on high 
And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
heaven, fhalt be brought down to hell. Afatt. si. 23. 
2. To elevate to power, wealth, or dignity. 
Exalt him that is low, and abafe him that is 
high. Exch. 
As yet exaltefAthou thyfelf ‘againtt. my people, 
that thou wilt not let ther go? Exodus, is. 17. 
low long thall mine enemy be exalted over me? 
PP til, 2. 
3. To elevate to joy or confidence. 
The covenaaters, who underftood their own want 
of ttrength, were very reafonably exalted with this 
— fuecefs. f Clarendon. 
How much foever the king's friends were dejected 
upon the paffing thofe two atts, itis eertain, they 
who thoaght they got whatfeever he lof were 
mightily exalted, and thought thenfelves now fu- 
perior to any oppofition. Dryden's Ain, Ded. 
4. To praife; to‘extol ;" to-magnify. 
O magnify the Lort with me, and let us exar 
his name together. Pal, sxxiv. 3. 
5. To raife up in oppofition: a fcriptural 
phrafe, - 
Again wham haft thou exalted thy voice, and 
lift up thine eyeson high? 2 Kings, tix. 2a, 
6. To intend; to enforce. 
Now Mars, fhe faid, let fame exa! her voices 
Neg let thy vonqielts ouly be ber chore, 


k K. Chartes. |: 
They think that their exeffne/s in one duty will |, 


Adldifon's Speflator, 


1. The att of heaping together; an heap; }. 


Exaggerations of the prodigious eondefcenfions in f 


Prior, 


EDX A 


16. To heighten; to improve; to refine by 


fire, as in chemiftry. . 3 
The wild animals have more exercife, have theie 
juices more elaborated and exalted; but for the fame 
reafon the fibres are harder, Arbuthnot on Alimentss 
With chymick art exalts the mineral pow’rs, 
And draws the aromatick fouls of fow’rs, Popes 
They meditate whether the virtues of the one 
will exa/t or diminith the force of the othcr, ot 
correct any of its nocent qualities. Hatin - 


8. To elevate in dition or fentiment. d 


But hear, oh hear, in what exalted ftrains, 
Sicilian’ mufes, through thefe happy plains, 
Proclaim Saturnian times, eur own Apollo reigas, 

Rofcommer., 


Exatracrion. n. f. [from exalt.) 
1. The a of raifing on high, ` 2 
z2. Elevation to power, dignity, or excels 


. lence. * 
She put off the garments of widowhood, for the 
exaltation of thofe that were opprefied. Fudith, iYi, By. 
The former was an humiliation of Deity, the late 
tec an humiliatiow of manhood; for which caufe 
therefollawed an exaltation of that which was hume 
bled, for with power he created the world, but 
reftored it by obedience. Hookers 


3» Elevated ftate; ftate of greatnefs or dig- 


‘nity. : 
I wonder’d at my flight and change 

To this high exaltation, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
fn God all perfections, in their highett degree and 

exaltation, meet together. Tillotfor. 
You are as much efteemed and as much beloved, 


} perhaps more dreaded than ever you int in your 


ighett exaltation, Swift. 


4. [In pharmacy.] Raifing a medicine to 


a higher degree of virtue,°or an increafo 
of the moft remarkable property. of any 
body.: F : » Quincy 


5. Dignity of a planet in which its powers 


are increafed, 
Aftrologers tellus, that the fon reecives his exe 
altation in the fign Aries. Drydens 


Examen, wf. (Latin.] Examination ; dife 


quifition ; enquiry. 

This confidered together witha (id account, and 
critical examen of ecafon, will alfo diftract the witty 
determinations of aftrology, Brown's Vulgar Err, 


Ex'AMINATE, me f. (examinatus, Latin. ] 


The perfon cxamineds >- 

In an ezamination where a freed fervant, whe 
having power with Claudius, very fsucily had al- 
mott all the words, afked in (corn one of the exe. 
aminates, who was likewife a freed fervant of Scri~ 
bonianus; l pray, Gr, if Scribonianus had been 
emperor, what would you have done? He anfwered 
I would have ftood behind his chair and mel my 

acon, 


pe A 
Examina'rion. x. f. [examinatio, Latin.] 


The att of examining by — i or 
experiment; accurate difquifition. 

I have brofight him forth, that, after examination 
had, I might have fomewhatto write. Ads, axv, 25, 

Different men leaving out or putting in feveral 
fimple idens, according to their various examination, 
kill, of obfervation of tho fubje&t, have ditferent 
fences. Locke, 


Examina'ror. mfa [Latin.] An examiner; 


an enquirer. 


An inference, not of power to perftrade a ferious 
exami nator, Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, ' 


To EXA'MINE, w. a. [excmina, Latin.) 


t To try a pesfon accufed or fafpetted by » 
iaterrogatories. y ; 
Let them examine themfelves whether they repent 
them trely. Chureb, Cat. 
1f we this day be examined of the good deed done 
to the impotent man. As, lv. 9. 
We ought, before it be too late, to examine out 
fouls, and provide fos futurity. akes Preparation. 
z. To interrogate a witnefs, 


Commainl bis acusfcry to come unto thee, by 
4U.3 examining 


` 


= 


EXA . PIXSAS - E'X C 
LExa'neusous, adj. [exanguis, Latin.] Hav- | 1. Difmiffion from ferviee. 
ing no blood; faced with animal juices, | 2. Deprivation; degradation. 
not fanguineous. : Depofition, degradation, or exauEforation, is Ma 
"Hereby they confound the generation of perfec thing elfe but the removing of a perfon from fome 
animals with imperfect, fanguineous with exan- ey or order in the church, and depriving him 
< guious. rorun, | 0 his ecclefiaftical preferments. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
The infedts, ifwe take in the exanguious, both Excanpe's CENCE. nf. [excandefco, saa 
terreftrial and aquatick, may for nuaiber vie even Excanpe'scency. un. ] . 
KT plants, +7 ~ _ Rv. |1. Heat; the ftate of growing hot. 
ee. a adj. (exanimatus, Latin.] 2. Anger; the Rate of growing angry. * - 
1. Lifclefs; dead. Excanta'tion. x. f. [excanto, Latin.) Dif- 
enchantment by a counter-charm. 


scone of whom thyfelf may'it tdke knowledge 

of all thefe things. | k Aa: 

3. To try the truth or falfehood of any pro- 
pofition. 

4- To try by experiment, or obfervation ; 
narrowly fift; fean. 

“To write what may fecurely ftand the teft 

Of being well read over thrice at leaft, 
Compare each phrafe, examine ev'ry line, 
Weigh ev'ry.word, and ev'ry thought refine. Pope. 

5. To make enquiry into; to fearch into’; 
to {erutinife. f k : 


, 


2. Spinitlefs; depreffed. 


E When I began to examine the extent and certainty The grey mora 2 t , 

of our knowledge, 1 found it had a near connexion Lifts hee pale luftre on the paler wretch, To Exca'anare. V, a. [ex and carne, Late] 
4 with words. | . Locke. Exanimate by lave. Thomfon's Spring. To ciga from flefh. b A k 
Examiner. 2. f. [from examine] |_| | Exanima'tion. 2. fe [from exanimate. TAT ea me ‘aah ae om a 
1. One who interrogates a criminal or evi- | _ Deprivation of life. Dia. | aie rn “ae a Cree 


dence. 
A crafty clerk, commiffinner, or examiner, will f. 
make a witwe(s fpeak what he truly never meant. 
Hales Law of England. 
2. Cne who fearches or tries any thing; one 
who ferutinifes. 

So much diligence is not altogether neceffary, but 

_ it will promote the fuccefs.of the experiments, and 
by a very {Crupulous examiner of things deferves to 
be applied. á Newt. Opt. 

EXEMPLARY. adj. [from example.) Serving 
for example or pattern; propofed to imi- 
tation. 

We are. not of opinion that nature, in working, 
hath before hee certain exemplary draughts or pat- 
terns, which fubfifting in the bofom of the Mighstt, 
and being thence difcovered, fhe fixeth her eye upon 
them. ee > = Hooker. 

EXA'SIPLE. x. /. [exemple, French; exem- 
plum, Latin. ] X 

1. Copy or pattern; that which is propofed: 
to be refembled or imitated. 

‘The example and pattern of thofe his creatures he 
beheld in all eternity. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

2, Precedent; former,inftance of the like. 

So hat a fpeed, with fuch advice difpos’d, 

Such temperate order in fo fierce a courfe, 
Doth want example, Stakefpeare’s King Jobn. 

3. Precedent of good. `; y 

Let us thew an exdmp/e to ous brethren. 

» Judith, viii. 24." 

Taught this by his example, whom | now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bieft! Milton 

4. A perfon fit to. be Po as a pattern. 


Excarnrriea'rion. mf. excarnifico, La- 
tin.} Thea& of taking away the flefh. 

To EXCAVATE. v. a. [excavo, Latin.] 
To hollow; to cut into hollows. 5 

The cups, gilt with a golden border about the 
brim, were of that BEE fmallnefs, that Faber 
put a thowland of them into an excavated pepper! 
com, A Rayon the Creation, 

Though nitrous tempefts, aud claodeftine death, 
Fill’d the deep caves, and num’rous vaults beneath, 
Which form’d with art, and wrought withendlefs toil, 
Ran through the faithlefs excavated foil, 

See the unwearied Briton delves bis way, 
And to the caverns lets in war and day. Blackmores 

Flat theez, fome like hats, feme like buttons, 
excavated in the middle. 

i r Derbam's Phyfico-Thevlogy. 
Excavalrion. m f. [from excavate. 

1. ‘The act of cutting into hollows. 

2. The hollow formed; the cavity. 

While our eye meafures the eminent aad the hol- 
lowed parts of pillars, the total object appeareth the 
bigger; and fo, as much as thule excavations do 
fubitradt, is fupplied by a fallacy of the fight, j 

Waren f; ArchiteEture, 
To EXCE'ED. w. a. [excedo, Latin.] 
1. To go beyond; to outgo. 

Nor did any of the crufts much exceed half an 

inch in thicknefs, Woodward on Foffiils, 
2. Toexccl; to furpafs. 

Salomon exceeded all the kings of the earth. 

I ApS. 


Exa'nimous. adje Ti e Latin. } Life- 
lefs; dead; killed. 
EXANTHEMAT A. n. f. [[iearSivere,] Ef- 
florefcencies; eruptions; breaking out; 
“puftules. 

Exantue'marous. adj. [from exanthema- 
ta.) Puftulous; eflorefcent ; eruptive. 
TJoRXANTLA'TE, v. 2. [exantls, Latin.] 
1. To draw out. aa 3 

2. To exhauft; to wafe away. ; 
By time thofe feeds are wearied or exantlated, or 
unable tu aét their parts any longer, Boyle. 
Exanta'rion a. f. [from exantlate,] The 
a&t of drawing out; exhauftion. ‘ 
Exaralvion. a fo [exaro, Lat] The ma- 
- nual aét of writing; the manner of ma- 
nual writings i L O 
EXARTICULATION, #.f, [ex and articulus, 
Latin.] The diflocacion of ajoint. Dia. 
ToEXA'SPERATE. v.a. [exafpero, Latin. } 
y. To provoke; to enrage; -to irritate; to 
anger; to make furious. 
To take the widow, 
Exafperates, makes mad her fitter Goneril- Shake/. 
The people of Italy, who run into politicks, hav- 


ing fomthing to exa/perare them againft the king of 
* France. Addifin, 
2. To heighten a difference; to aggravate ; 
to embitter. ° 
_ Matters grew more exa/perate between the kings 
of England and France, for the auxiliary forces of 
French and English were much blooded one againft 


. 


To Excelep. vem 
1. To go too far; to pafs the bounds of fit- 


Be thou an exam Je af the believers, wt Tint, another. Bacen. | ` nefse y 
5. One punifhe for the’admonition of When ambition is unable to attain its end, it is In your prayers, ‘and places of religion, ufe reve~ 
others. Cana Pt. not only wearied, but exafperated at the vanity of rent poftures and great attention, remembering that 


its labours. * Parnel. 
3. To exacerbate ; to heighten malignity. 
The platter alone would pen the humour already 
contained in the part, aud focxa/perate it. Bacon. 
Exaspera'ter. wf. [fromexafperate.] He 
that exa fperates, orprovokes; a provoker. 


we {peak to Ged, in our reverence to whom we can- 

| not pollibly exceed. AB Taylor. 

2. To go beyond any limits. 
Forty ftripes he may give him and not exceed. , 

Deut. 


Sodom and Gomorrah, giving shemfelves over to 
fornication, are fet forth for an example, fuffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire. Jude, 7. 

6. Influence which difpofes to imitation. 

When virtue is prefent, men take example at its 

and when it isgone, théy defireit. ° Mifd.iv, 2. 


. To bear the greater proportion. 
Exampleis a motive of a very prevailing force on 3 «es PEGE 


the actions of men. : Regers, | EXASPERA'TION. x. J. [from ragpeeatt] igas mal sa she ee sect pale 
7. Inftance ; illuttration of a general pofition | 1. Aggravation; malignant reprefentation. | eee al + ea] oI Nirom i 2 4T 
My going to demand juftice upon the five mem- EXCEEDING, pariicipial ad]. [fr ne J 


by fome particular fpecification. 3 


Can we, for example, give the praife of valour to Great in quantity, extent, or duration. 


bers, my enemies loaded with all the obloquies and 


a man, who, feeing his gods prophaned, (hould want exuafperations they could. King Charles. He faith, that cities were built an exceeding Apace 
the courage to defend them. Deyden. | 2, Provocation; irritation; incitement of | _ of-time before the great flood. Raleigh s Hiffory, 
a. Inflance in which a rule is illuftrated by,| rage. i i ExCE'EDING. adw. [This word is not ana- 
am application. o Their itl ufage and exa/perations of him, and his logical, hut has becn long admitted and 


zeal for maintaming his argument, difpofed him to 
take liberty. Atterbury. 

To EXAU'CTORATE, wv. a. [exvanGoro. 
Latin. . k 

1. To difmifs from fervice. 

2. To deprive of a benefice. 


_ My teafon is fufficiently convinced both of the 
truth and ufefulnefs of hia precepts: it is to pretend 
that Ihave, at Jeaft in fome places, made examples 
to his rules, F Dryden. 

To EXA'MPLE. vea. [from the noun.’ 

1: To exemplify ; to give an inftancce of. 


cftablithed.} Ima very great degree; emi- 
nently. 4 
The country is fuppofed to be exceeding oa 
i ‘ tle 
The Genoefe were exceeding powerful by fea, and 
contended often with the Venetians for fuperiority. 


ne . . ` ae “A Raki $ 
The proof whereof 1 faw fuficiently exampled in | | Arch hereticks, in the ptimitive days of Chrifti- h A ig 
thofe late wars of Muniler. Spenfer's State of Irel, anity, were by the church treated with no other Neca: Bde Oe ae pe ii 3. 


punithment'than excommunication, and by exawéTo- 

rating and depriving them of their degrees therein, 
Aylife’s Parergon. 

‘Exaucrora’rion.a. f» [from cxandoraie.] 


2. To fet an example. . a 

Do villainy, do, fince emt zrofefs to do 
Like workmen: PH example you with Simeon 
ch 


"he action of the Iliad and that of the AZneid 
were in themfelves exceeding Mhort; but are beauti- 
fully extended and diverfified by the invention’ of 


Shakefpeare. epilodes, and the machinery of the gods. | Addife7. 
Lhe 


EXC 


E'XCELLENTLY. adv. [from excellent] 
1. Well; ina high degree. A 
He determines that man wae erect, becaufe he 
was made with hands, as he excellently declareth, 
J Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
- That was excellently obferved, fays 1, when I read 
a paffage in an author, where his opinion agrees with 
mine; m Swift. 
2.' To an eminent degree. - - P 
Comedy is both excellenrly inftructive and ex- 
tremely pleafant; fatire lathes vice into reformation ; 
and humour reprefents folly, fo as tọ render it ridi- 
culous. > _ _ Dryden 
To EXCEPT. v. a. ee Latin.] 
1. To leave out, and {pecify as left out of 


c 
The ferum of the blood affords, by diftillation, an 
exceeding limpid water, neither acid nor alkaline, 
age Arbuthnot, 
Exce’spinGuiy. adu, (from exceeding. ] To 


a great degree; greatly; very much, - 
They cried out more exceedingly, ee ee p 
lar, Vs 
Ifaac trembled exceedingly. - Gen. xxvii. 33. 
The Earl of Surrey, licutenaat of Ireland, was 
much feared of the king's enemies, and exceeding/y 
beloved of the king’sfubje€ts. Davies on Ireland. 
Precious Stones look exceedingly well, when they 
are fet in thofe places which we would make to come 
outof the picture. Dryden, 
Is not this medium exceedingly more rare and 


fubtile than the air, aad exceedingly more elaftick y e 
and ative? - Nep Opricks, a pa i pa n Pa ion. we 

I a. 4 at.] To outro But when he fait things are put under him 

E i 3 “ “= ] ours it is manifeft, that ite is excepted which+did put all 

In goo qua ities; to turpals. aR à Cor. 


things under him. i ed mep. 

- °  , Adam, behold 4 j 
Th’ effects, which thy original crime hath wrougbt 
‘In fome to fpring from thee, who never touch’d 


Veous her myrtle, Phoebus has his bays; 


Tea both exce/s which you vouchfafe to praife. 
s j Wallet. 


How heroes rife, how patriots fet, Th’ excepted tree. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

"Thy father’s bloom and death may tell; > re % moe Í 

Baile others, thefetweregreat; Te EXCEPT, Ve zz To object; to make 
Thou greater ttill, muft théTe excel. Prior. objections. y P q 

Jo Exce'.. v. a To have good qualitics A fuceeffion which our author could not ye t 

5 f > 4 againft. | h Pm ache. 

in a great degree; to be eminent; to be Exco'rs. Seba cee Verb, This 


reat.- 

Then to Silvia let us fing, 

That Silvia is excelling. : Sbakefpeare. 

Reuben, unftable as water, thou fhalt not excel, 

Gen, xlix. 

Tt is net only in order of nature for him to go- 
vern, that is the more Intelligent; but there is no 
lefs required, courage to protect, and, above all, ho- 
nefty and probity to abftain from injury: fo fitnefs 
to govern is a perplexed bufinefs. Some men, fome 
nations, exer/in the one ability, fome in the other. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

Company are to be avoided that are good for no- 
things Choke to be fought and frequented that excel 
in fome quality or other. Temple. 

He match’d their beauties where they moft exee/; 
Of love fung better, and of arms as well. Dryden, 

Let thofe teach others, who themfelves le 
And cenfure freely, who have written well, Pope. 

E'XCELLRNCE. | xf. [excellence, French; 

EXxcerrency. | excellentia, Latin. ] 

1. The ftate of abounding in any good qua- 
lity. : § 

2. Dignity; high rank in exiftence. 

Is it not wonderful, that bafe defires thould fo 
extinguifh in men the fenfe of their own excellency, 
as to make them willing that their fouls thould be 
like the fouls of beafts, mortal and corruptible with 
their bodies ? Tooker. 

l know not why a fiend may not deceive a crea- 
ture of more excellency than himéelf, but yet a crea- 
ture. . , Dryd. Juv. Dedic. 

3. The fate of excelling in any thing. 

I have amongft men of parts and bufinefs, feldom 
heard any one commended for having an exec/lency 
in mufick.2 * , Locke, 

4- That in which one excels. ‘ 

The criticifms have been made rather to difcover 
beauties and excellencies than their faults and im- 
perfections, Addifox. 

§. Purity; goodnefs. . 

Sre toves him with that exechiener, 4 

That angels love good men with. Sbakefpeare. 

6. A title of honour. It is now nfually ap- 
plied to generals of an army, ambaffadors, 
and governours. 

They humbly thew unto your excellence, 

To have a goodly peace concluded of. Shakefpeare. |" 


EXCELLENT, adj. (excellens, Latin. ] 
1. Of great virtue; of great worth; of great 
‘ 


word, long taken as a prepofition or con: 
jantion, is ‘originally the participle paf- 
five of the verb; ' which, like moft_others, 
had for its participle two. terminations, 
except or excepted.. All except one is all, 
one excepted. * Except-may likewife be, 
according to the Teutoritk idiom, the im- 
‘perative mood: zi except one; that is, all 
ut exe, which you muft except. ] p 

1. Exclufively of; withont inclufion of. 

Richard except, thofe whom we fight againft, 


Had rather have us win than him they follow. _, 
_ Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 


God and his fon excepts 

Nonght valued he nor fear'd. 
z. Unlefs; if it be not fo that. 
It is neceffary to know our duty, becanfe "tis ne- 
ceffary for us to doit; and it is impoflible to do it, 
except we know it. _ Tillotfon. 
Exce'ptinc. prepoft. [from except. , See 
EXCEPT,]. Without inclufion of; with 


exception of. An improper.word. 
May I not five without controul and awe, 
Excepting Mill the letter of the law! Dryden's Perf. 
People come into the world in Turkey the fame 
way they do heres; and yet, excepting the royal fa- 
mily, they get but little by it, Colier on Duelling. 

Exce'rrion. x. fe (from except; exceptio, 
Latin. ] . 

1. Exclufion from the things comprehended 
in % precept, or pofition; exclufion of 
any perfon froma general law. 

_ When God renewed this chartereof man’s fove- 

, feignty over. the creatures to Noah and his family, 
we find no exception at all; but that Cham food 


as fully inyefted with this right as any of his bre- 
threo, e South. 


Let the money be raifed on land, with an excep- 
tion to fome ol the more.barren parts, that might 
bt tare‘tee, x Addifon, 
- It fhould have from before the rule or 

law to which the exception refers; but 
it is fometimes inaccurately ufed with z. 

Pleads in exception to all gen’ral rules, 

Your tafle of follies, with our fcorn of fools. Pope, 
3. ‘Thing excepted or fpecified in exception. 

Every aét of parliament was not previous to what 

it enacted; unlefs thafe. two, by which the Earl ot 


K 


ee (ei J 4 E = > Swafford and Sir John Fenwick loft their heads may 
rng and (ciences are exced/ent, in order to certain} | pafs for exceptions, ` Swift, 
Sys Taylor. Who firk taught fouls enflav’d, and realms undone, 


2. Eminent in any good quality. 
Tle is excellent in power and in judzment. 
Jeb. xxvii, 23. 


Th’ enormous faith of many made for one ; 
That proud exception to all nature's laws, 
T’ invert the world and counterwork its caufe, Pope. 


PEXG 
. . N a 
4. Objection; cavil: with againf or ta 
Your affertion hath drawn us to make fearch’ 


whether thefe be juft exceprions again# the cuftome ° 


of our church, when ye plead that they are the fame 
which the church of Rome hath, or that they are 
not the fame which fome other reformed churches 
2 have devifed, “ws 
He may have exteption} peremptaty againff the 

te 
; Jurors, of which he then thall Thew-caure, sea 
i Revelations will foon ‘be difcerned to be-extremep 
ly conducible to reforming men’s lives, fuch as will 
anfwer all obje€tions and exceptions of fieth ‘and 
blood againft it. eX Hammond. 
I will anfwer what exceptions they can have 
.againff our account, and confute all the reafons and 
explications they can give of their owne Bentleya 


5+ Peevith diflike; offence taken: fome- 
.» times with zo. mie I 


C 8 ` 


* He firft took exception at this badge, - 
Pronouncing, that the palenefs of this flow'r ` 
+- Bewray’d the faintnefs of my mafter’s heart. ‘Shake 
7- Sometimes with againf, : 


Hooker, Preface, | 


* 1 fear’d to thew my father Julia’s etter," b. 
Left he fhould take exceptions to my love, Shake/p. 7 
6. Sometimes with a#, ‘ p k 


- Roderigo, thou halt "rien aeatnff me an ‘exerpe X 


tion; but 1 


affair, > mg Shake/peare., 
8. In this fenfe it iscommonly ufed with 
**the verb zake. > s : 


He gave Sir James Tirrel great thanks; but took 

_ exception to the place of their burial, being too bafe 
for them that were king’schildren. ` Bacon, 
Exce’prionasie. adj. [from exception. | 


Liable to obje€tion: 


proteft 1 have dealt mottdireétly in thy. ’ 


e 


The only piece of pleafantry in Milton is where b 
the evil fpirits rally chte angels upon the fuceels of ` 


their artillery: this paffage 1 look upon to be the 
moft exceptionable in the whole poem, * 
Excr'PTIOUS, adj. W. except.| Peevith ; 
froward; full of o jećtions; quarrelfome. 
They are fo fupercilious, tharg;treablefome, fierce} 
‘and exceptions, that‘ they arë not only {ott of the 
true character of friendthip, but become the 
fores of focicty, : South, 
Exce'rtive. adj. [from except] Including 
an exception. ' 
< Exceptive propofitions wilt make complex fyllo- 
gifms, as none but phyficians came to the con- 
fultation, the nurfe is no phyfician, therefore the 
nurfe came not to the confuitution, /42t s's Logick. 
Exce’priess, adj. [from except.] Omitting 
or neglecting all exception; gene:al; uni- 
verfal. ‘This is not in ufe. i O 
Forgive my gen’sal and exceprle/s rafinef, 
Perpetual fober gods! I do proclaim =- . 
One honet man, Shakefpeare’s Timon, 
Exce'ptor. ve f. [from exeept.] Objéétor; 
* one that makes exceptions. 
The exerpror makes a reflection upon the ime 
propriety of thofe expreflions. Burner, 
To EXÇE'RN. a a. [excerna, Latin.] ‘To 
ftrain out; to feparate or emit by frain- 
ers; to fendont by excretion. ` 
. That which is dead, or corrupted, 
+ hath antipathy with the fame thing when it is alive 
and found, and with thofe pey which'do:xeern.” 
A ucon`s Natural Hiftery, 
Exercife firft fendeth nourifhment into the patty; 
‘and fecondly, helpcth to excera by fweat, and fò 
maketh the parts atlimilate. Bacon's Nat. lifl 
. An unguent or pap prepared, with an open vettel 
to exeerm it intu- Ray on the Creation. 
Exce/aprion. m f. [excerptio, Latin.] 
1. The aét of gleaning; feleéting. 
2. The thing gleaned or feleéted. 


Times have confumed his works, faving fome few . 


excerplens, . - 


EXCESS, n.f. [excofs, Latin]  - 


Ie More than enough ; -faulty foperfuity. 


Amongft the heaps of thefe “excefes and fupers 
fluitics, there is efpied the want of a principal part 
of duty. coher, 

Goadnefe 


| Addifon. ` 


very ~ 


or execrncd, 


Raleigh. ` 


\ 


Exc 


Croodnefaanfwers to the theological vittue charity, 
-apd admits no exce/s but errori the defire of power 
dn excefs caufed the angels to fally the dere of 
Knowledge in’ axcefs caufed man to fall; but in 
charity there, js noexcefs, neither can angel or man 
ome in danger by it. Bacon's Effays 

Members are crooked or diftorted, or difpropor- 
tionate to the reft, either in exeefs or defe, Ray. 
2. Exuberance; ftate of exceeding; compa- 
rative exuberance. 
Letthe f{nperfluous and luft dieted man, 

“What braves your ordinance, feel your power quickly; 

So diftribution thalt do unto excz/?, 5 

Ajdeach man have enough. | Shake Xing Lear. 

t ‘ p = . . = . 

The feveral caya in thit white light retain their 
Slorifick qualities, by which thofe of any fort, 

whenever they become more copious than the reft, 

do by their excefs and predominance caufe their pro- 
per colour to appear. ~- Newt's Opticks. 
3. Intemperance; unreafonable indulgence 
in meat and drink. 
It was excefs of wine that fet him on, 

And on his more advice we pardon him, Shake/p. 

. There will be need of temperance in diets tor 

the body once heavy with exed/s and Lurfeits, bange 

plummets on the nobler parts, Duppa. 
4. Violence of paffion. 
g- Tranfgreffion of duc limits. 
A popularfway, by forcing kings to give 

More than a tk for objedts to receive, 

Ran to the fame extremes; and one excefs 

Made both, by ftriving to be greater, lch.. Denbam, 

_ Hofpitality fometimes degenerater inta profufe- 

gels: even parfimony itfelf, which fits but ill upon 

å ‘publick figure, is yet the more pardonable pia of 

the two. : ` © Anerbury. 
Excessive, adj. [exefif, French; from ex- 

cefe.) ; 
1- Beyond the common proportion of quan- 

tity or balk. g 

H the panicum be laid below and about the bot- 
gom of a root, it will caule the root to grow to an 

rxcefive bigness. I 
z. Vehement beyond meafare in kindnefs 

or diflike. F 

Be not exegffive toward any. ` Ecelef. 
“he people's property it is, by excgfive favour, 
to bring great men to mifery, and then to be ex- 
ecffive in pity. Hayward, 
Exce'ssive.y. adv. [from exceffive.} Ex- 
ceedingly ; eminently; in a great degree. 
Aman mutt be exreffively Qupid, as well as un- 
charitable, who believes there is no virtue bat on 
his own fide. Addifon. 
Jo EXCHA'NGE. wa. [exchanger, French; 
excambiare, low Latin. 
1: To give or quit one thing for the fake 
of paining another. s 
They thall not fellof it, neither exchange nor 
alienate the firk fruits, Ezek. zlviii. 14. 
Exchange his fheep for fhells, or wool for a fpark- 
ling pebble, or a diamond. Locke, 
Take delight in the good things of this world, 
fo as ta remember that we are to part with them, and 
to exchange them for more excellent and durable 
enjoyments. P Atterbury, 
Fo give or take reciprocally. 
Exebange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet; 

Mine and my father’s blood, be not upon thee, 

Nor thine on me. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Words having naturally no fignification, the idea 
mult be learned by thofe who would exchange 
thoughts, and hold intelligible difcourfe with others. 

E ‘ facke, 

Here then exebange we mutually forgivenefs, 

So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjurics to thee be all forgotten, Rowe. 
zek has avith before the perfon with wham 
the exchange is made, and /or before the 
thing taken in exchange. 

The king called in the old money, and ercdted 
exchanges where the weight of old money was ex- 
changed for new. Camden. 

Beg acquainted with the laws and fathions of 


Excua'nag. m. f, [from the verb.] 
i, The act of giving and receiving recipro- 


2. ‘Trafick 


3e The form or aQ of transferring, properly 


4. The balance of the money of different 


5+ The thing given in return for fomething 


Baron,’ 


EXC 


bis own country, he has fomethiag to exchange 
Tacke. 


with thofe abroad. 


cally, 

And then they parted, with exchange of harms} 

Much blood the monsters lolt, and they their arms. 
Waller. 

They fend their corn, they make exehanget; 
they are ry. ready to ferve one another. Addifor. 
y permutation, 

The world as maintained by intereourfe y and the 
whole courfe of natureisa great exchange, in which 
one good turn it, and ought to be, the fated price 
of another, Sowth. 


' by bills or notes. 
T have Dilis for money by exrhange, 
From Florence, and muttheredelivee them, Shakef, 


nations, 
He was filled ia the eechanpe beyond feat, and 
to all the circumftances and prattioes thereof. 
Hayward on Edward V1. 


' received. “ 
Tf none appear to upon thy perfon 
Thy heiaous, maniteh, and many treafons, 
‘There is my pledge: I'll prove it on thy heart, 
—There's my exchange; what in the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. Shak. 
Agen wl í have, only give me fo much time in 
exchange of it. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
_ kt made aot the Girer coined go for more than 
ite Value in all things to be Sought; but jut fo much 
as the denomination was raifed, juft fo much lels of 
commodity had the buyer in exebange forit. Locke, 
If blood you feek, Í will my owneefigns ~~ 
O fpare her life, and in exchange take mioe. 
h ° s Da ind, Emp., 
6. The thing received in return for fome- 
thing given. A 
The refpe& and love which was paid you by all, 
who had the happinefs to know you, was a wife 
excbange for the honours of the court, Dryden. 
]- The place where the merchants meet 
* to negociate their affairs; place of fale. 
He that ufes the fame words fometimes in one, 
and fometimes in another fignificatinn, ought to pafs, 
in the fchools for as fair a man, as he does in the 
market and exchange, who fells feveral things under 
the fame name, Locke, 
No thing, no place is ftrange, 
While his fair bofom is the world's cxrbange. 
5 Denham. 
Excua’ncer. 2 f. [from exchange.| One 
who prattifes exchange. : 
Whiltt bullion may be had for a fmall price more 
than the weight of our current cath, thefe exchangers 
generally chufe rather to buy bullion than run the 
titk of melting down our coin, which is crir’sal by 
the law. ~ p orke, 
Exene'ar, mf. See ESCHEAT. 
He by my ruins thinks to make them greats 
To make one great by others Iofs is bad excdear. 
Spenfer. 
Exctte'aror. 2. f. See EscueaTor. 
Thefe earls and dukes appointed their fpscial 
officers; ar theriff, admiral, receiver, havencr, 
cuftomer, butler, featcher, comptroller, gager, ex- 
cheater, feodary, auditor, and clerk of the market. 
Carew, 
EXCHE'QUER. me fe [efehegueir, Norman 
French; jfekaccarium, low Latin,” from 
Schatz, a treafare ; German.] The court 
to which are brought all che revenues be- 
longing to the crown. lt confifts of two 
parts; whereof one dealeth fpecially in 
the hearing and deciding of all caufes ap- 
rtaining to the king's coffers: the other 
is called the receipt of the exchequer, 
which is properly employed in the recciv- 


EXC 


ing and paying of moneg. It isalfo a 
court of record, wherein all caufes touch- 
ing the revenues of the crown are handled, 


Harrise 

T wilt be cheater to them both, and they thall be 

exchequert to m=. Shake/peare. 
Your treafures 


Are quite exhaulted, the excbeguer’s empty, Denham, 

Clipped money will pafs whilit the king's bankers 

and at leaft the exchequer takes it. Locke, 

EXCI'SE, x. /. [accijz, Dutch; excifem, La- 
tin.} A hatefal tax levicd upon commo- 
dities, and adjudged not by the common 
judges of property, but wretches hired 

thofe to whom excife is paid. 

‘The people Mould pay a ratable tax for theit 

fheep, aod an excife for every thing which the 


Gould eat, Haywar 4 
Ambitious now to take exrife 
Of a more fragrant paradife, Cleavelard, 


Excife, 
With hundred rows of teeth, the fhark exceeds, 
bai all mie like Ca y | feeds. Marvel. 

Hire large houfes, and opprefs the poor, 

By farm'd exetfe. ; Dryden's Juvenal. 

To Exci'sr. ve a. [from the noun.} ‘To 
levy excife upon a perfon or thing. 

In South-fea days, not happier when furmis‘d 
The lord of thonfands, than to, excis'd, Pope. 

Exct'seman. se fo [excife and maz.) An 
officer who infpetts commodities, and rates 
their excife. 

Exci'sion. 2. fa [excifio, Latin.}] Extir- 
pation; deftraction ; ruin; the aét o 
cutting off; the ftate of heing cut off. 

Pride is one of the fataleft intruments of excifiow. 

Decay of Piety. 

Such conquerors are the inftrrments of vengeance 
on thefe nations that’ have filled up the meafute of 

iniquities, and are growa ripe for exeifion, Atterbury. 

EXCITATION. a. f. [from excito, to excite, 
Latin. ] 

1. The att of exciting, er putting into mo» 
tion. 

All putrefaétions come from the ambient body» 
either by ingrefs of the ambient body into the body 
putrefied, or by excitation and follicitation of the body 

— putrefied, by the body ambient. Bacon, 


ze The a&t of roufing or awakening. 

The original of fenfible and fpiritual ideas may 
be owing to fenfation and reflection, the recollection 
and freth excitarion of them to other ocestions, 

- Watts"s Legick, 
To EXCITE. v. a. [excito, Latin. | 
1. To roufe; to animate; to ftir up; to 
encourage. 

The Lacedemonians were more excited to defire 
of honour with the excellent verfes of the poet 
Tirtæus, than with all the exhortations of their cap- 
tains, : Spenfer’s Ireland. 

That kind of poefy which excites to virtue the 
greateft of men, is of greatcit ufe to human kind. 

Dryden, 
2. To put in motion; to awaken; to raife. 
EXCITEMENT. 2 f. [from excite] The 
motive by which one is flirred up, ani- 
mated, or put in action. 
How ftand l then, 

That have a father kill'd, a mother ftain’d, 

Excitements of my teafon and my blood, 
And let all fleep? Shakofpeares 
Exciter, ae fe [from excite.) 
te One that ttirs up others, or puts them in 
motion. 

They never punifhed the delinquency of the tu- 
mults and their exciters, King Charice, 

2. The caufe hy which any thing is raifed 
or put in motion. Š 
Hope is the grand exciter of induftry. 

É - Decay of Piw, 

Ye 


. 


EXT 
Te EXCLAIM. w. n. [exclamo, Latin.] : 


1. To cry out with vehemence; to make, 
an outcry; to cry out queroloufly and, 
outrageoufly. © 

4 This ting, , Y 
Which, when you part from, lofe, or give away, 
Let it prefage she tuin of your love, 
And be my ‘vantage to exclaim on you.  Shake/p. 
Thofe who exclaim againtt foreign tyranny, do, 
to this inteftine ufurper, make an entire dedition of 
themfelves. . Decay of Piety. 
The moft tnfupportable of tyrants exclaim againft 
the exercife of itty power, L’ Eftrange. 
2. To declare with loud vociferation. 
Is Cade the fon of Henry the Fifth, 
That thus you do exclaim you'll go with him? Shak, 

Excraim, x. f} [from the verb] Cla- 
mour; outcry. Now difufed. 

Alas, the part I had in Glo’ter’s blood 
Doth more folicit me than your exclaims, 
To ftir againk the butchers of hislife. Shak, 

EXCLA'IMER, x. f. [from exclaim] One 
that makes vehement outcries; one that 
{peaks with great heat and pafion. 

I muf tell this exc/aimer, that his manner of 
proceeding is very {traage and unaccountable. 


= A Atterbury. 
EXCLAMATION, x. f. ners” Latin, } 
1. Vehement ‘outcry; clamour; outrageous 


vociferation. 
The ears of the people are continually beaten 
with exclamations againtt abufes in the church, 
Hooker, Dedication. 
Either be patient, or intreat me fair, 
-Or with clamorous report of war, 4 
Thus will I drown your exclamations, Shakefp, 
2. An emphatical utterance; a pathetical 
femence. 
O Mufidorus! Mufidorus! but what ferve exe/a- 


mationsy where there are no ears to receive the found? F 


. h n Sidney. 
3» A note by which a pathetical fentence is 
marked thus! 
Excra'ma Tory. adj, [from exelaim.] 
r. Practifing exclamation. 
2. Containing exclamation. f 
To EXCLUDE. w. a. [extludo, Latin.) 
1. To hut up; to hinder from entrance or 
admiffion. 1 Roy 
Fene’d with hedges and deep ditches round 
Exclude th’ encroaching cattle from thy ground. 


Dryd. Virgil, 
Sure Tam, unlefs I win in arms, 
‘To ftand excluded trom Emilia’s charms. Dryden, 
Bodies do each fingly poffefs its proper portion, 
according to the extentof its fotid parts, and thereby 
exclude all other bodies from that {pace Locke. 
Though thefe three fons of fubftances do no not ex- 
elude one another out of the fame place, yet we 
cannot conceive but that they muft neceffarily each 
of them exclude any of the Jame kind out of the fame 
place. Leche. 
If the church be fo unhappily contrived as to ex- 
clude from its commYnion fuch perfons likelieft to 
have great abilities, itfhould be altered Swift, 
a. To debar; to hinder from participation; 
to prohibit. 
Juftice, that fits and frowns were publick laws 
Exclude foft mercy from a private caufe, 
An your tribunal moft herfelt does pleafe ; 
_ There onlyfmiles, becaufe fhe lives ateafe. Dryden. 
This is Dutch partnenhip, to fhare in all our 
beneficial bargains, and exc/ude us wholly from 
theirs. . Swifti, 
3.. To except in any pofition, 
$ = to comprehend in any grant or privi- 
Ege. 
ey feparate from all apparent hope of life and 
falvation, thoufands whom he goodnefs of Almighty 
God doth not exclude. Hooker, 
Sa To difmifs from the wombor egg. 
Others ground this difruption upon weir coat- 


| 3. Not taking iato an account or number: 


nued or = time of delivery, wherewith ex- 
eluding but one a-day, the latter brood impatient, 
by a forcible proruption, antidates their period of 
exclufion. Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 
Exctusion. z, fa [from exclude.) _ 
1. The act of fhutting, out or denying ad- 
miffion. 

“In bodies that need detention of fpirits, the ex- 
elufion of the air doth good; but in bodies that need 
emiffion of fpirits, it doth hurt. - Bacon. 

2. Rejection; not reception in any manner. 

If he is for an entire exc/ufion of fear, which is 
ae to have fome influence in every law, he op- 
pofes himfelf to every government. Addifon. 

3- The act of debarring from any privilege 

or participation. m 

4. Exception. 

There wasa queftion afked at the table, whether 
the French king would agree to have the difpofing of 
the marriage ot Bretagne, with an exception and 
exelufion that he fhould oot marry her himfelf? 

Beant Henry VIL 
5. The difmiffion of the young from the 
egg or womb. 
low were it peffible the womb fhould contain 
the child, nay, fometimes twins, ‘1ill they come 
to their due perfection and maturity for Pepe ? 
= Ray on the Creation, 
T 


6. Ejection; emiffion; thing emitted. 

The falt and lisiviated ferofity, with fome por- 
tion of choler, is divided between the guts and blad- 
der, yet it remains undivided in birds, and hath 
but a fingle defeent by the guts with the exclufrons 
of thebelly. ` _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Excru!sive. adj. [from exclude. ] 
1. Having the power of excluding or deny- 
ing admiffion. 
They obftacte find none 
Of membrane, joint, orlimb, exclufve bars: 
Eafier than air with air, if fpirits embrace, 
‘Total they mix. Fitton’ i Paradife Loft, 
2. Debarring from participation. 

In feripture there is no fuch thing as an heir that 
was, by right of nature, to inherit all; exedufve of 
his brethren. Lótke. 


aghora to incdlufiee, 

know not whether he reckons the drofs, exclu- 
five or inclufive, with his three hundred and fixt 
tons of copper Swift: 

4. Excepting. 

Excru'stvecy. adv. [from exclufive.] 

1. Without admiffion of another to partict- 
pation: fometimes with to, properly with 
of. 

“Tt is not eafy to difcern, among the many dif- 
fering fubftances obtalned from the fame portion 
of matter, which ought to be efteemed, exc: ufivety 
to all the reft, its inexiftent elementary ingredients; 
much lefs what primogenla! and fimple bodies, con- 
vened together, compole it, Boyle. 

Ulytfes addreffes himfelf to the queen chiefly or 
primarily, but not exelufively of the king, Broome. 

2. Without comprehenfion in an account or 
number; not inclafively. f. 

The firit part lafts from the date of the citation 


to the joining of iffue, exclufvely: the fecond con- |, 


tinues to aconclufion inthe caufe, inclufively, _ 
Ayliffe's Parergon, 
To Exco’cr. we a. [excoéius, Latin.] To 
boil up; to make by boiling. - 

Salt and fugar, excod?ed by heat, are diffolved by 
cold and moifture. Bacon’s Natural tliffary. 

To Excolcirare. v ai [excogitoe, Latin. ] 
Toinvent; to ftrike out by thinking. 

If the wit of man had been to contrive this organ), 
what could he have poflibly excogitated more ac- 
curate 2: 

The tradition of the origination of mankind feems 
to be univerfal; but the particular methods of that 
origination excegitated by the heathen, were parti- 
cular,. Lale’s Origin of Mankind. 

a ‘ 


We hall Gnd them to be little elfe than exrogi= 
tated and invented models, net much arifing from 
the true image of the things themfelves. Hale. 

Excommu’nicaB.e. adj. Liable or de» 
ferving to be excommunicated. , 
Perhaps exceminunicable ; yea, and caft for noto~ 
tious improbity. . Hoke 
To Excommu'nicare. [v a excommunico, 
low Latin.} To eject from the commu- 
nion of the vifible church by an ecclefi- 
aftical cenfure; to interdict from the par- 
ticipation of holy myfteries. ‘ 
Thou fhalt ftand curft and excommunicate; 
And bleffed hall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an'heretiek, - Shakef 

What if they thall excommunicate me, hath ao 

doctrine of meeknefs any falve for me then? 
Hammond's Pra&. Catech. 

The office is performed by the parifh-prielt at ine 

termont, but not unto perfons excommunicated, ' 
i Ayliffe’s Parergor, 
EXCOMMUNICATION. xe f. [from exom- 
municate.| An ecclefiaftical interdit; ex- 
clufion from the fellowfhip of the church. 

As for excommunication, it neither fhutteth out 
from the myftical, nor clean from the vifible church ; 
but only from fellowfhip with the vifible in holy du- 
ties. ` Hooker.. 

To EXCO/RIATE. v, a. To flay; to frip- 
off the tkin. : 

An hypesfarco‘is arifes upon the exccriated-eyelid, 
and turneth it outward. * Wifeman' i Surgery.. 

A loofenefs proves often a fatal fymptom in fevers 


for it weakens, exeoriates, and infames the bowels, 
` Arbithnet. 
Excorra‘rion, x. f. [from excoriate. | 
1. Lofs of fkin ; privation of ikin; the act 
of flaying. 
, The pituite fecerned in the nofe; mouth, and ine 
teltines, is not an excrementifious, buta laudable 
“humour, neeeffary for defending thofe parts from. 
excoriations, Ar éxthnot,. 
2. Plunder; fpoil; the act of ftripping of 
poffeffions. 

It hath marvelloufly enhanced the reveriues of-the 
crown, though with a pitiful excoriation of the poorer. 
fort. n Howël. 

EXCORTICA'TION, ». f. př cortex, and. 
ex, Latin.) Pulling the bark off any 
thing. they. 

To E'XLCREATE. ve a. [excreo, Latin.) To 
eject at the'mouth by hawking, or forcing, 
matter from the throat.. 


E'XCREMENT. v.f.. [excrementum, Latin, } 

That which is thrown outas ufelefs, noxi-- 

~ ous, or correpted fromthe natural paffages. 
of the body. 


We fee that thofe ‘exerenenrs; that are of the firt 
digettion, fmell the wortt; as the excremencrof the 
the belly. Bacon, 

It fares with politick bodies as with the phyfical 3; 
each would convert all into their own proper fub- 
flance,, and caf forth as excrement what will not fo. 
be changed,. Raleigh's Effays.. 

“Their fordid.avarice rakes 


In exerements, and hires the veryjakes. Dryden. 
Farce,.in itfelf, ls of a nafty fcent;: 
But the gain fmells notof the exerement. Dryden, 


You may find, by diffection, not only their fto- 
machs full of meat,. but their inteftines full of exs 
crement.. Benthy,. 

The excrements of horfgs are nothing but hays 
and, as fuch, combustible, Aréxthnoton Aliments,. 

EXCREME'NTAL. adj. [from excrement.], 
‘That which is voided as excrement. 
God hath given virtues. to fprings, fountains, 
. earth, plants, and the excremental parta of the bafe: 
living creatures, . ¢ “Raleigh. 
Excremenni' rious. adj. [fromexcrement.]; 
Containing cxcrements;. confifting “os 
mga 
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matter excreted from the body; offenfive 
or ufelefs to the body, 

The exerementitious moifture paffeth In birds 
through a fairer and more delicate itrainer than in 
beafts. Bacon, 

Toil of the mind deftroys health, by attracting 

* the fpirits from their tatk of concoétion to the brain ; 
whither they carry along with them clouds of vapours 
and exerementitious humours, Harvey. 

The lungs are the grand emunétory of the body; 
and the main end of refpiration is continually to 
difcharge and expel an excrementitiows fluid out of 
the mafs of blood. a Woodward. 

“An animal fluid no ways excrementitious, mild, 
elaborated, and outricious, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Excre'sence. | x. fe [excrefo, Latin.] 

Excre’sency. f Somewhat growing out 
of another without ufe, and contrary to 
the common order of produ€tion; pre- 
ternataral production. p 

All beyond this is monftrous, ’tis out of nature, 
"tis anexerefeenee, and not-a living part of poetry. 


S ry eMe 
We have little more than the excrefeencies of the 
Spanith monarchy, Addifon on the War. 


They are the excrefeences of our fouls; which, like 
our hair and beards, look horrid or becoming, as we 
cut or let them grew. Tatler, 

Tumours and excrefcences of plants, out of which 
generally iffues a fly or a worm, are at fir made by 
fuch infeAs which wound the tender buds, Bently. 

Excre'scent, adj. [excrefcens. Latin. ] 
. That which grows out of another with 
preternatural fuperflnity. 

Espunge the whole, or lop th’ exerefcent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts: f, 
Then fee how little the remaining fum, 

- 4 Which ferv'd the paft, and mut the times to come, 
j 3 Pope. 
Excre'rion. n. f. [excretio, Latin] 
1. Separation of animal fubftance; ejecting 
fomewhat quite out of the body, as of no 
“further ufe, which is called excrement. 
; i. Quincy. 
The fymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated 
vate a yellowith fkin, white hard fages, lofs of appetite, 
and lixivial urine. Arbuthnotan Aliments. 
2. The thing excerned. 

The mofs from apple-trees 

excretion, 


is little better than an 
Bacon, 


Excre'tive. adj fexcretis, Latin. ] Having 
y 8 


~ - the power of feparating and ejecting ex- 
* erements. 

A‘ diminution of the body happens by the exere- 
tive faculty, excerning and evacuating more than 
neceflary. Harvey on Confump. 

E’xcretory. adj. [from excretion. | Having 
the quality of feparating and ejecting fu- 
perfluous parts. 

E’xcretory. x. f. The inftrament of ex- 
cretion, =, 4 z ad 

Exeretories of the body are nothing but fender 
flips of the arteries, deriving an appropriated juice 
from the blood, Cheyne. 

Excru'crasree adje [from excruciate.) 

- Ltable to torment. Did, 

Jo EXCRV'CIA TE. v.a. [exerwcio, Latin. ] 

. ‘Yo tortpre ; to torment. 

And here my heart long time exeruciate 
Ampngft the leaves | refted allthat night, Chapman. 

“Leave them, as long as they keep their hardnefs 


and impenitent hearts, to thofe gnawing and exeru- f 


eiating fears, thole whips of the. Divine Nemefis, 
that frequently fcourge ever atheilts themfelves, 

Bently, 

Excusa'tion. n.f. [excubatio, Latin.] The 

act of watching all night. |. Did. 

To Excuc'Pate. vea. [ex and culpo, Lat.] 
‘To clear from the imputation of a fault. 

A good child will not feek to exculpate herfelf at 

the expence of the molt revered characters. Cluri/fit. 


. 


“ 
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To Excu'r. van. To pafs beyond limits; 
A word not nfed. 

His difeafe was an afthma, oft exexrring to ao 
orthopneia; the caufe, a tranflation of tartarous 
humours from his joints tu his lungs. Harvey. 

Excu’rston. m.f. [excurfion, French; ex- 
curro, Latin. ] : 

r. The act of “7 from the ftated or 
feted path; a ramble. 

The mufe whofe early voice you taught to fing, 
Prefcrib'd her heights, aod prun’d her tender wing; 
Her guide now loft, no more attempts to rife, 

But in low numbers fhort exewrffons tries, Pope, 
2. An expedition into fome diltant part. 

The mind extends its thoughts oftener beyond the 
utmott expanfion of matter, and makes exeurfions 
into that incomprchenfible. chee 


3. Progreffion beyond fixed limits. 


The canfes of thofe great exexefions of the feafons, 


into the extremes of cold and heat, are very obfcure. 
Arbuthnot on Air, 
4: Digreffion ; ramble from a fubject. 

Espect not that I thould beg pardon for this ex- 
curfion, "till 1 think it a digreflion, to infift on the 
bletfednefsof Chrift in Heaven, © Boyle, 

I am too weary to allow myfelf any excurfon 
from the main defign. Auerbury, 

Excu'rsive. adj. [from excurro, Latin.] 
Rambling; wandering; deviating. 

But why fo farexeurfive, when at hand 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace? Thomfon. 
Excu’sasie. adj. [from excufe.] Pardon- 
able; that for which fome excufe or apo- 
logy may be admitted. ’ 


hough he were already ftept into the winter of 
his age, he found himfelf warm in thofe defires, 
which were in his fon far more exeufable. Sidney. 
Learned men are exeufad/e in particulars, where- 
pon our falvation dependeth not. Raleigh. 
Not only that; . 

That were exeufable, that and thoufands more 
Of femblable import. Sbake/peare's Ant.and Cleop, 
For his intermeddling with arms he is the more 
exeufable, becaufe many others of his coat.are com- 
manders. a5 Howel, 
+ + Before the Gofpel, impenitency was much more 
exeufable, becaule men were ignorant.  Tillotfon, 
Excu'sasLeness. 2. f. [from excufable.] 
Pardonahlenefs ; capability to be excufed. 
At may fatisfy others of the excufadblenc/s of my 
diffatisfaction, to perufe the enfuing relation. Bayle. 
Excusa’tion. 2. f. [from excafe.] Excufe ; 

plea; apology. 

Prefaces, excufations, and other fpeeches of re- 
ference to the perfon, though they fecry,to proceed 


of modetty, they are bravery. Bacon's Elay:. 
Goodnefs to be admired, that it refuted not his 


argument in the punifhmeatof lis exexfarion. 
Brown, 


Excu’satory adj. [from exeufe.] Pleading 
excufe; apologetital; making apology. 
To RXCUISE. v, a. [excufo, Latin.] 
te To extenuate by apology. : 
Bad men exeufe their faults, good men will leave 


. them; 
He aéts the third crime that defends the firft, ` 
$ Ben Jonfen. 


2. To difengage froman obligation; remit, 


attendance. 
I have bought a piece of ground, and F muft needs 
- goand feeit: 1 pray thee have me exeufed, Luke. 
Laud attended throughout that whole journey, 
which he was not obliged to do, and na doubt would 
have been excufed trom it, Clarendon, 


3. To remit; not to exact; as, fo excufe a: 


Sorfeiture. : 
4s ‘Lo weaken or mollify obligation to any 
- thing; to obtain remiffion. 
Noe could the real danger of leaving their dwel- 
lings to go up to the temple, exeufe their E, 
Oul, 


5. To pardon by allowing an apology. 
4 ae 


t 
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O thou, whoe’er thou art, excwfe the force 
Thefe men haveus'd; and O befriend our courfe ! 


Adtifon, 
Exeufe fome courtly ftrains; 
No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Pope. 


6. To throw off imputation by.a feigned 
apology. 

Think you that we exeufe ourfelves unto you? 

* 2 Cor. ait 
7. To juftify; to vindicate. This fenfe is 
- fare. á 
Accufing or elfe exew/ing one another. Rom. 
Excu'se ». /. [from the verb. The laft 
fyllable of the verb is founded as if written 
, excuxe, thatof the noun with the natural 
found.] : 
1. Plea offered in extenuation; apology. 

I was fet upon by fome of your fervants, whom 
becaufe I have in my juft defence evil entreated, I 
came to make my exeu/e to you. Sidney. 

Be gone, I will not hear thy vain exeu/e; 

But, us thou lov'ft thy life, make Speed from hence, 
Shakefpeare. 

As good fuccefs admits no examination, fo the 
contrary allows of no excx/e, how reafonable or juit 
foever. i Raleigh, 

We find out fome exeufe or other for referrin, 
good refolutions, ’till our intended retreat is cut of 
by death, Addifor, 

z. The a&t of excufing or apologifing. 

Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence, - 

, That thou might'it win the more thy father’s love, 
Pleading fo wifely in exex/e of it. Sbake/. Henry IV. 
3. Caufe for which oneis excufed. 

Let no vain hope your eafy mind feduce; 

For rich il] nee are withoutexeufe.  Rofcomntomy 

* Nothing but love this patience could produce ; 
And I allow your rage that kind excufe. Dryden, 
Excu'sevess. adj. [from excufe.) That for 
which no excufe or apology can be given. 

The voluntary enflaving myfel{ is exeufele/s. 

P Decay of Piety, 
Exc USER. 2. f. [from excufe.] ag 
1. One who pleads for another. 

In‘ vain would his exeufers endeavour to palliate 

his inormities by imputing them to madacfs. Swift. 

2. One who forgives another. 

To EXCU'SS. v. a. [exenffzs, Latin.) 1 To 
feize and detain by lawe, +. 

The perfon of a man ought not, by the civil law 
to be taken fora debt, unlefs his goods and eftates 
has been.firlt axeuffed. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

Excu'sstone x. f. [excuffio, Latin.] Seizure 
by law. n d 
If upon an exeafion there are not goods tò fatisfy 
the judgement his body may be attached. Ayliffe. 
EXECRABLE adj, [execrabilis, Latin. } Hate-, 
„ful; deteftable; accurfed; abominable. 
For us to change that which he hath eftablithed, 
oy hold it execrable pride and prefumption. Hooker. 
.— Of the vifible church of Jeius Chrift thoft may 
be, in refpe€t of their outward profeflion; whe, in 
regard af theicinward difpofition, are moit worthily 
both hateful in the fight of Got himfelf, and in 
the eyes of the founder part of the vifible church 
moft execrable. Hooker, 
Give fentence on this execradle’wretch, 
That hath been breeder of thefe dire events, Shak. 
“When execrable Troy in atheé lay, 
Through fires, and fwords, and feas, they fore'd their * 
way, Dryden, 
E'XECRABLY. adv, [ fromexecradle.] Curfed- 
ly; abominably. 

'Tis fuftianall; "tis execrably bad; È 
But if they will be fools, mutt you bemad? Dryd. 

To EX'ECRATE. v. a. [execror, Latin.] 
'Tocurfe; to imprecate ill upon; toabo- 
minate, 

Extinction of fome tyranny, by the indignation 
of a people, makes way for fome form contrary to 
that which they lately exeerased anddetefted. 

Temple. 
EXECRA'TION. 


G 


= 
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Exrera'tion, xf. [from execvate.} Curfe 51 


- imprecation of evil, + 
m Mifchance and fo v along with you, 
And threefold sangeet upon yolk fteps! 
—Ceafe, gentle queen, thefe execrations. — Shakef. 
° For this we may,thank Adam! but his thanks 
Shall be the execmatian. © Milton's Paradife Left. 
- The Indians, at naming the devil, did [pit on the 
ground in token of execration. . n Stillingfleet, 
To EXECT. v. a. [execo, Latin.] "Lo cut 
- “out; to cut away. 
Were it not for the effufion of blood which would 
follow an exection, the liver*might not only be! 
exeéted, but its office fupplied by the fpleen and other. 


E parts. Harvey on Confumiprions. | 
“BX 


cutting out.: See EXECT. ~ 
“To EXECUTE. w. a, [exezuor, Latin.} 
i, To perform; to prattife. _ . i 
Againft all the gods of Egypt I will execute judg- 
ment. i -_ 7 Excdus. 
-= He cafts into the balance the promife of a reward 
to fuch as fhould execzse, and of punithment to fuch 


_ as thould neglect their commiffion, 
2s To put in act; 
determined. 
Men may not devife laws, but are bound for ever 
< ‘to ufe and execute thofe which God hath delivered. 

Hooker, 

The goverument here iso regularly difpofed, that 

it almoft executes itfelf. Surft. 
-Abfalom pronounced featence of death againit his. 
brother, and had it executed too.’ Locke. 


3. To put to death according to form of! 


juftice ; to punith capitally. 


€ Fitzofborn was execured wader him, or difearded | 


inta foreign fervice for a pretty fhadow of exilement. 
7 Spenfer.. 
Sir William Bremingham was executed for treafon. 
Davies, 
O Tyburn, coud’ft thou. reafon and difpute, 
~ Coud’ft thog but judge as well as exccure, | 
+ How often wou'dit thou change the felon’s doom, 
. And trufs fome ftera chief juttice in hisroom !- 
a Dryden, 
4- To put to death; to kill. F 
s The treacherous Faftolfe wounds my peace, * 

Whom with my bare fits I would execute, 

IfI now had him. Shakefpeare’s Henry Vi. 
To Wixecure. w% 2. To perform the pro- 
- per office. ‘ n 

The cannon againft St. Stephen’s gate exerured 
. fo well, that the porteullis and gate were.broken, | 
and entry opened tuto the city. Sir. F. Hayward. 
Exe’corer. x. /. [from execute. | : 
4 He that performs or executes any thing. 
My fweet miftrefs 
Weeps when fhe fees me work, and fays fuch bafenefe 
Had ne'er like executer, Shakefpetre. 
Sophocles and Euripides, in their moit beautiful 
s pieces, are impartial executcrs of poetick juftice. 
Fh. Denpis. 
2. He that is intrufted to perform the will 
of a teftator. In this-fenfe the accent is 
on the fecond fyllable. ‘ 
Leva chufe executers, and talk of wills; 

And yet not fo; for whatcan we bequeath! Shak, 
3. An executioner; onc who puts others to 
* death. Difufed. 

‘The fad ey'd juftice with his furly hum, 

Delivers o'er to exi chers pale 

* The lazy yawning drone. 


l 


office of him that îs a pointed to petform 
the will of the denma, 

For fifhing for teftaments and exteutorfhips it is 
worfe, by how much men fubmit themie!ves to mean 


perfons, than iu fervice Bacan. 
Execu'troy. x. fe [from execute.) . 
"1a Performance; practice, i 
+ When things are coms tothe exe nribn, thote is! 


x SS c 
no fecrecy comparable tacelenity, bans Bgfiyr, | CAE c OTRIS, “te 


Vou. k 


fa Inexeevtion. 4 
I > Dike thy caunfel.;. 
terie The execution of it thall make known. 


elcTION. 2. S- {from exeé?.] "The att ofi 


South, | - 
to do what is planned or 


E E ki 
| 2. He that infli&s capital punifhment; he 


Shakefpeare's Heavy. j 
Exe’curersniren /. [ftom executer.| 'The 
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= I with no better, 

Than have him hold that purpofe, and to put i 
Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

and how well I like it, 

Shake. | 

“~The excellency of the Tubjeét contributed much | 


ta the happinefs of the execution. ‘Dryden. | 
canfes, ; 


2. The lait a€t of the law in civil 
poffeflion is ‘given of body or 


by which 
~ goods, 
Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet’ in execu- 
tion for the whole fix thoufand pounds. Clarendon, 
3- Capital punithment; death infli€ied ‘by | 
formsoflaw. . - ale... 


Good reft, 1 
«= As wretches have o’er night, 


i} 
hy = 
; i 

i 
i 


That wait for execdtion in the morn. Sbake/p. 
5 * T have feen, 
Whe, after excention, judgment hath 
~Repented o’er his doom. om Shakefpcare. 


Laws fupport thofe crimes they checkt before, 
And executions now allright no more, Creech.. 
4. Deftru€tion; flaughter. 
1 Brave Macbeth with his brandith’d fteel, 
Which fmok’d with bloody execution, ` 


Cary'd out his paflage. Shakefpeare. 
The execution had been too cruel, and far exceed- 
ing the bounds of ordinary hoftility. Hayward, 


g. Itis ufed with the verb a. j 
> When the tongue is the weapon, a man may 
ftrike where he caunot reach, and a word fiall do’ 
execution both further and deeper than the mightieit 

_ blows 1 A b South. 

“+ Ships of fuch hèight'and ftrength, that his veffels 
could ds no execution upon them. > * Arbuthnot. 

Executrroner. 2. fe [from execution. | . 

1. He that puts in aa, or executes; in this 
ferfe executer is now more ufed. d 

‘It is a comfort to the executioners of this office, 
when they confider ‘that they’ cannot be guilty of 
oppteffion, “ +- a Bacon, 

~The heart of every man was in the hand of God, 
and he could “have made them executioners of his 
wrath one upon another, © Wodqard's Nat? Hif. 

In'this cafe'every man hath a right to punith the 
offender, and be the executicner óf the law of nature, 

s R Locke. 


that puts to death according to the fen- 


tence óf the law. §« 7 


«ile, born of the greate blood, fubmitted himfelf f 


to bethe fervant to the execactisner that ihould put co 
death Mufidorus. , aai Sidney. 
„The deluge was not fent only aban executioner to 
mankind, but its prime, errand was to reform the 
- earth, $ Woodward. 
3- Heithat kills; he that marthers. | 
Is not the caufer of the timelefs deaths, 
as blameful as the expeusioner? e 
1 would nat he thy executioner ¢ 
1 fly thee, for I would not injure thee; 
Thou tell’ft'me there is murder in mine eyes. 
tae n : , Shatefpeare. 3 
4a he inĝriment by which any thing is; 
-f a a ete a . we ie . a 4 
performed. ‘+ ad ¥ 
See n 
The walls, abominable ornaments 1 g 
Are fools bf wrath, anvils of torments Rung, 
Veil exec wticners off foul inteats. Crafoaw. 
Exe'curtve. adj. [from execute. ] 
t+ Having the quality. of executing oriper-: 
forming’, : ` - P 
They are the nimblelt, agil, tronge inftruments, 
fitteit to be executive of the commands of the fouls, 
——— a a aled 
2e AQive; not deliberative; not legifiative; 
having the power to put ima& the laws. 
‘The Roman emperors were poffeffed of the whole 
legiflative ds well as extentive powers Audldifan. 
Hobbes, confounds the executive with che lop iflative, 
paver, though all well inilituied Mates lave ever | 
placed. them in differcht hands. s Swift, 
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woman ‘intrufted to 
the teftator. * s 
He did, after the death of the earl, buy of his 
executrix the remnant of the term, Bacon. 
Exuce’sis. xf. [iyne] An explanation. 
ExXEGE'TICAL. adje [Rayi] Explana 
tory; expofitory. « ä 
T have here and there interfperfed fome eritical and 
fome exegetical notes, fit for learners to know, and 
not unfit for fome teachers ta read? ; Walker. 
EXE'MPLAR. xz. f. [exemplar, Latin.] „A 
. pattern; an example to be imitated, ` 
The idea and exemplar of the world was firt in 
od. i p 
They began at a known body, 
weight whereof is' therefore called.a grain; which 
arifeth, being multiplied to feruples, drachms, ounces, 
and pounds, and then thofe weights, as they hapren 
to take them, are fixed by authority, and exemplars 
of them publickly kept. cider. 
If he intends to murder his prince, as Cromwell 
did, he muit perfuade him that he refolves nothing 


but his fafety's as the fame grand exemplar hypocrify 

did before. Sonth. 
Bett poet! fitexemplar for the tribe 

» Of Phebus. Philips, 


EXEMPLARILY. adv. [from exemplary:]_ 
i. In fuch a manner as deferves imitation. 
She is exemplary loyal iu a high exact obedience. 
Howel. 

2, In fuch a manner as may warn others. — 


Some he punifheth exemp/arily tn this world, that 
we might from thence have a taite or glimple of his 
future juftice. _ Hakeroil!. 

If he had fhut the commons houfe, whilft their 
champions .were exemplarily punithed, their jurit 
diction would probably in a fhort time have been 
brought within due limits. 

EXE'MPLARIN ESS. x. f. [from exemplary] 
State of ftanding as a patterh tobe copied. 

. In Scripture we find feveral titlas given to Chrifte 
which import his exemplarinefs as of a prince and a 
captain, a mafter and a guide, . Tillotfon, 

Exn'mrcary. adj. [from exemplar.] 

1. Such as- may deferve to be propofed to 
imitation, whether perfons or things. “ s 
"Thè archbifhnps and bifhops have the government 

* of the church: be not you the means to prefer any to 
thofe places, but only for their learning, gravity, and 
worth: their lives. and dottrines ought to be exem 
lary. ean meres Fa 5 io Baton, 

It all thefe were exemplary in’ the condu@ of 
their lives, religion would receive a mighty encous 
ragement. Lae ai Swift, 

z. Such as may give warning to others, 

Had the rumolts been repreffed by a A 

+ tice, I had obtained all that I defigued. K. Charles, 

3- Such ag may attract notice and imitation, 
„Awaking, therefore, as who Jong had dream'dy + 
Much of my women ant théir goilsafhdm'd, *, + 

~ From this aby {s of exemplary viċe “ ~ s 
Retoly'd, as time might aid my thought, to rife. 

Te ir. © Prior, 

When any duty is fallen under a general difule 
and neglect, tin Yucb a cafe the moft vilible and ex- 
emplary performanee is required. Rogers. 

Exemriaierea'rion. x. f. [from exempli} 
A copy ; a tranfeript. ` 

Anvambaffador of Scotland demanded an excnti 
plification of. the articles of peace. _ Hayward. 
+ Alove of vice us fuch, a delightingin fig for its 
own fake, {3 in imitation; or rather an exemplifics 
“tion, of the malice of the devil, J South, 

To Exu'meLiry. v. a, [fromexemplar. }- 

t. To illuftrate by example. 7 

This' might be exemplified even by heaps of rites 
‘and cuftoms, now fuperftitious in the greatcft part of 

“the Chriftian world. Tooker, 

Our author fas exemplified his precepts in the very 
precepts themfelves. Spetiator. 

A fatire may be exemplified by piures character”, 
anderampley, ek praire. 

4 Pa Be Lo 


perfornr the will of 


Clarendon. s 


Raleigh, P 
a barleycora, the 


EXE 


2. To tranferibe; to copy: in the juridical 
fenfe, to take an attefted copy. _ 
To EXEMPT. v. a. [exemptus, Latin.] To 
"privilege; to grant immunity from. 
Things done well, 
~ And with a care exempt themfelves from fear 
Things done without example in their ifue 
Are to be fear’d. . Shakefp. 
The religious were not exempted, but foughtamong 
the other foldiers. Knolles's Hif. of the Turks, 
The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to 
* which they fubjedted merchants without exception. 
r Arbuthnot on Cains. 
Exz'mpt. adj, [from the verb.} 
1. Free by privilege. 
ı _ Be it my wrong you are from me exempt; 
.» But wrong not that wrong with a mere contempt. 
Shakefp. 
veut, fubject a monattery to any, from whofe jurif- 
diclion fuch monattery was exempted. Ayliffe. 
2. Not fubje&; noe liable to. 
Do nat once hope, that thou can’ft tempt 
» A fpicit fo refolved to tread ‘ 
Upon thy throat, and live exempt, 
+) From all the nets thar thou cant tpread. B. Fonfon. 
No man, nor even the mof powertul among the 
fons of men is exempt from the chances of human 
Tife. . Atterbury. 
1' The gad conftrains the Greek to roam, 
* A hopelefs exile from his native home, 
From death alone exempt. + Pope's Odyffey. 
3. Clear; not included. 
His dreadful imprecation hear ; 
* *Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. Lee's Oedipus. 
4. Cutoff from. Difufed. il 
~ Was not thy father for treafon "headed! 
And by his treafon ftand’ft nat thou attainted, 
Corrupted and exempt from ancient gentry? Shak. 


Exemption. 2. fe [from ey ap Im- 
munity’ privilege from evil; freedom 
from impofts or burdenfome employments. 


` 


The like exemption hath the writ to enquire of 


a man’s death, which alfo mutt he granted freely. 
2 Bacon. 
The Roman laws gave particular exemptions to 
fuch as built thips or traded in.corn. — Arbuthnot. 
Exempri‘rrous. adj. [from exemptus, Lat.] 
», Separable; that which may be taken from 
another. : 

If the motion were loofe or exemptirions from 
matter, I could be convinced that it had extenfion 
of its own. ` More. 

To EXE'NTERATE. v, a, [exentero, Latin ] 

‘To embowel; to deprive of the entrails. 

A toad contains not thofe urinary parts which are 

_ found in other animals to avoid that ferous escretion, 

which may appear unto any that exenterates or 

* diffets them, = Brown. 

Exenrera'tion. 2. fe [exenteratio, Latin.] 

The att of taking out the bowels; em- 
bowelling. 

Belonnius not only affirms that chamelions feed 

- on flies, caterpillars, beetles, and other infects; but 
upon exenteration he found thefe animals in their 
bellies, Brown, 

Bxe'quian. adj, [from exeguie, Latin.) 
Funeral; relating to funerals. 

E’xequies. af. without a fingular. [ex- 
equia, Latin.] Funeral rites; the cere- 
mony of burial; the proceffion of burial. 
For this word ob/eguier is often ufed, but 
not fo properly. 

Let's not forget 
The noble Duke of Bedford late deceas’d, 
But fee his mae fulfill’d in Roan. Shakef, 

The tragical end of the two brothers, whofe ex- 
squies the nocat fucceffor had leifure to perform. 

Dryden, 


Exr/acenr. adj. [exercens, Latin] Prac- 


ting; following any calling or vocation. 


An abbot cannot, without the confeor of his con-'| 2e Somethin 


Dia., 


EXE 


The judge may oblige every exereent advocate to 
give his patronage and affiftanee unto a litigant in 
diftrefs for want of an advocate. : fyl. 

EXERCISE. a. f. (exercitiu, pea 

te Labour of the body; labour confidered 
as conducive to the cure or prevention 
.of difeafes. 


»Men ought to beware that they ule not exercife 
and 2 fpare diet both; but if much exereife, a plen- 
tiful diet; if fparing diet, little exercise. Bacon. 

The wife for cure on exereife depend: 
God never made his work for man to mend, Dryd. 

He is exaé in preferibing the exercifes of his 
patients, ordering fome of them to walk eighty ftadiz 
sn a day, which is abaut nine Englith miles. 

5 Arbuthnot on Coins. 

The pureft exerzife of health, 
The kind refrether of the Summer heats. Thomfon. 
g done for amufement. 

Aa a watchful king, he would not neglect his 
fafety, thinking neverthelefs to perform all things 
rather as an exereife than as a labour. Bacon. 


}3- Habitual action by which the body is 
gracefulnefs, air, and gentle- 


formed to 
pokas ` s 

He was fteong of body, and fo much the ftronger 
as he, by a well-difciplioed exersife, taught it both 
to do and to fuffer. Sidney. 


The French apply themfelves more univerfally to |. 


their exereifes than any nation: one feldom fees a 
young gentleman that does not fence, dance, and ride. 
; : ` Addifon. 
4. Preparatory practice in-order to fkill: 
as, the exercie of foldiers. 4 
5. Ufe; aéual application of any: thing. 
> The fceptre of fpiritual regimen over’ us in this 
prefent world, is at the length to be yielded up into 
the hands of the Father which gave it; that is, the 
ufe and exercife thereof fhal) ceafe, there being no 
longer on earth any militant church to govern. 


6. Practice; outward performance. 

Lewis refufed even thole of the church of Eng- 
land, who followed theic mafter.to St. Germain’s, 
the publick exerei/e of their religion., Addifon. 

7- Employment frequently repeated. 

The learning of the fituations and boundaries of 
Kingdoms, being only an exereife of the eyesiand 
memory, a child with pleafure will learn them. 

Locke. 

Children, by the excreife of their fenfes about ob- 

+ jects that atfe&t them in the womb, receive fome few 
ideas before they are bern. > Locke, 

Exereife is very alluring and entertaining to the 
underftanding, while its reafening powers are em- 
ployed without labour, Watts. 

8. Talk; that which one-is appointed to 


perform. 
Patience is more oft the exercife 
Of faints, the trial of their fortitude 
Making them cach his own deliverer, 
And victur over all 
That tyranoy or fortune can inflidt. ' Milton. 


g- AG of divine worthip, whether publick 
or private. Si 
Good fir John, t 
I’m in your debt for qour laft exercife; 


Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you. 
hakefp. 


To E/xercise. v. a. [exerceo, Latin. ] 
1. ‘To employ; to engage in employment. 
This aly of the mind, when it is exereifed 


iminediately about things, is called judgement. 
Loeke. 


z. To train by ufe to any ad. 0 4 
The Roman congue’ was the ftudy of their youth : 
it was their own language they were inftrudted and 
exercifed in. Locke. 
3- To make fkilful or dexterous by practice ; 
to habituate. 
Strong meat belongeth to them who, by reafan of 
ufe, have their feales cxercifed to difccrn both good 
and evil. : ‘ dlebr. 


bee 


Hooker, | 


ry 


XE 
Reafon, by its own penetration, where it Is ftrong 
and exercifed, ufually fees quicker and clearer with- 
out fyllogifm. Locke, 
+ And now the goddefs, exercis’d in ill, 
Who watch’d an hour to work her impious will, 
Afcends the roof, Dadi En, 
4- To bufy ; to keep bufy. 
He will exercife himfelf with pleafure, and withe 
out wearinefs, in that godlike employment of doing 
Atterbury. 
a penal 


| 


- good. 
5. To talk; to keep employed as 
injunction, 

Sore travel hath God given to the fonsof man, to 
be exertifed therewith. Erd. i. 136 

Where pain of uoextinguifhable fire 
Muft exerrifeus without hope of end. Milton. 

6. To prattife; to perform. 

A man’a body is confined to a place; where 
friendfhip is, all offices are granted to him and his 
deputy: for he may exercife them by his friend. 

Bacon's Effayse 

Age’s chief arts, and arms, are to grow wife; 

Virtue to know, and, known, toexercife. Denbam, 
7. Toexert; to put in ufe. 

The princes of the Gentiles exercife dominion 
over them, and they that are great exercife authority 
upon them. 2 - TAT xz, 

Their confciences oblige tm tofubmit to that 
dominion which theis governors had a rightto exe 
ercifeover them, Locke, 

8. To practice or ‘ule in order to habitual 
fill. 

‘Fo you fuch feabb’d harth fruit is given, aa raw 

* Young foldiers at their exercifings gnaw. Dryden. 

Mean while Vl draw up my Numidian troop 

Within the (quare, to exercife their arms, Addifor, 
To E’xerctse. v. 7. To ufe exercife; to 
labour for health or for amuafement. 
The Lacedemonians were remarkable for the 
fport, and Alexander the Great frequently exereifed 
atit Broome. 
Elxerciser. 2. f. [from exercie] He 

thar direéts or ufes exercife. Dia. 
EXERCITATION. v.f. (exercitatio, Latin. ] 
1. Exercife. 

It were fome extenuation of the curfe, if ix fu- 
dore vultus tui werc confinable unto corporeal exer- 
ritations. Brown, 


2. Pradtife; ufe. 


By frequent exercitutions we form them within us: 


J Felten, 
To EXERT. v.a. [exero Latin.] 
1. To ufe with an effort; to ufe with ar- 
dour and vehemence. 


l When the fervice of Britain requires your courage 
- and condućt, you may exert them both. Dryden, 
Whate'er I am, each faculty 
‘The utmoft power of my,exerted foul, 
Preferves a being only for your fervice. Rowe. 


2. To put forth to perform. 

When the will has exerted an act of comma..& 
upon any faculty of the foul, or member of the body, 
it has done all that the whole man, as a moral 
agent, can do for the actual exercife or employment 
of fuch a faculty oc member. South, 

3- To enforce; to pufh to an effort. With 
the reciprocal pronoun. 

Strong virtue, like ftrong nature; ftruggles ill s 
Exerte itfelf; and then throws off the ill. Dryden, 

4 To bring out. 

The feveral parts lay hidden in the piece, 

Th’ occafion but exerted that or this. Dryden. 


5. To emit; to-puth out; to put forth. 
The orchard loves to wave 
With winter winds, before the gems exert 
Their feeble heads. 
The ftars, no longer overlaid with weight 
Exert theic heads from underneath the mats, 
And upward fhoot, and kindle as they pafs, 
And with diffufive light adorn the heavenly place. 
Dryden. 
The att 


Philips. 


Exe'ation. xf. [from exert] . 
of exerting ; effort, 
EXEN, 


EX H 
Bxrsion, #, f. [exefus, Latin.] The act 
of eating through. » 

Theophraftus denietl the exefion or forcing of 
vipers through tbe belly of the dam. _ Brown. 

Exestua'tion. 2. f. [exafizo, Latin.] The 
ftate of boiling; tumultuous heat; ef- 
fervefcence ; ebullition. 

Saltpetre is in operation a cold body: phyficians 
and chymifts give it in fevers, to allay the inward 
ae of the blood and humours. Boyle, 

Yo Exro’niate. wv. m. [ex and folium, 

Latin.] To fhell off; feparate, as a cor- 

rupt bone from the found part. A term 

ef chirurgery. 

- — QOur work went on fuccefsfully, the bone exfo- 
siating from the edges. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Exroria’tion, n. f. [from exfoliate.] The 
procefs by which the corrupted part of 
the bone Dee from the found. 

If the bone be dreffed, the flefh will foon arife in 
that cutof the bone, and make exfoliation of what 
isineceffary, and incam it. Wifeman's Surgery, 

Exroviiative. adj, [fromexfoliate.] ‘That 
which has the power of procuring exfo- 
Kiation. 

Drefs the bone with the milder exfoliativer, ‘till 

the burnt bone is catt off. Hifeman's Surgery, 
Exua'tasre. adj. [from exhale.) That 
which may be evaporated or exhaled. 

The fire may refolve fome of the more fpirituous 
and exbalable parts, whereof dittillation has fhewa 

“s me that alabafter is not deftitute, into vapours,’ 
à á Beyle, 
Exwaca’tion. 2. f. [exhalatio, Latin.] 

t. The a€t of exhaling or fending out in 

be o emiffion. 

2. The ftate of evaporating or flying out 

in vapours; evaporation. 

3» That which rifes in vapours, and fome- 

times takes the form of meteors, 
No nat’ral exhalation in the tky, 
No ’feape of nature, nodiftemper'd day, 
But they would pluck away its nat’ral caufe, 
And call them meteors; prodigies, and figns. 
Shakefpeare. 

Moving in fo high a fphere, and with fo vigorous 
£ luftre, he mult needs, 33 the fun, raife many envious 
exbalations; which, sondenfed by a popular odium, 
ase capable to caft a cloud upon the brighteft merit 
and integrity. King Charles, 

Í A fabrick huge d 
Rofe like an exhalation, with the found q 
Of dulcet fymphonies and voices fweet. Milton. 

It $s no wonder if the earth be often fhaken, 
there being quantities of exbalutions within thafe 
mines, or cavernous paflages, that are capable of 


rarefadtion and inflammation. - Burn. 
The growing tow'rs like exbalations rife, 
And the huge columns heave into the fkies. Pope, 


To EXHA'LE. v. e. [extalo, Latin. ] 
1. To fend or draw out in vapours or 
fumes. 
Yon light is not daylight, I know it well: 
Tt is fome meteor that the fun exbales, 
Yo be to thee this night a torchsbearer. ` Shake/p, 
I flattered myfelt with the hopes that the vapour 
had been exhaled. Temple, 
Fear freezes minds; but love, like heat, 
Exbales the foul fublime to feek her native feat. 
Dryden, 
2. To draw out. 
See, dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths, and bleed afreth 1 
Biuth, blufh, thou lump of foul deformity ; 
For ‘tis thy prefeoce that exbales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells! 
Shakefprare, 
ExHA'LEMENT. 2. f [from exhale.) Mat- 
ter exhaled; vapour. A 
Nor will polifhed amber, although it fend forth a 
grofs and corporal exbalement, he found a long time 
defective upof the ezaten fealese Brown, 


/ EX H 
To EXHAUST, v.a. 


| 1, To drain; to diminith; to deprive by 


draining. 

Single men be many times more charitable, be- 
caufe their means ate lefs exbaxfied. Bacon, 

Spermatick matter of a vitious fort abounds in the 
blood, exbaujfs it of its beft fpirits, and drives the 

. flower of it to the feminal veffels, Wifeman. 
2. To draw out totally; to draw ’till no- 
thing is left. 

Though the knowledge they have left us be worth | 
our ftudy, yet they exbaufled not all its treafures 3 
they left a great deal fdr the induftry and fagacity of 
after-ages. eke, 

„The nurftling grove 
Seems fair awhile, cherifh'd with fotter earth ; 
But when the alien compoft is exhax/?, 
r Tts native poverty again prevails, Philips, 
Exna'ustion. #. f. [ftom exhauft.] The 
att of drawing or draining. 
Exnalustiess. adj. [from exhauf.| Not 
to be emptied; not to be all drawn off; 
inexhauftible. 

Of heat and light, what everduring ftores 
Brought from the fun'a exbaufile/i golden fhores, 
Through guiphs immenfe of intervening air, 
Enrich the earth, and every lofs repair, Blackmore, 

To EXHIBIT. v.a. [exbibio, Latin.] 
1. To offer to view or ufe; to offer or 
propofe in a formal or publick manner. 

If any claim redrefs of injuftice, they fhould 

» exhibit their petitions in the ftreet, Shakefp. 

He fuffered hls attorney-general to exBibit a charge 

of high treafon agalntt the earl, Clarendon. 
2. To how; to difplay. 

Ofe of an unfortunate conftitution is perpetually 
exhibiting a miferable example of the weaknefs of 
mind and body. 


Pope. 
Exur'sirer. 2. fi [from exbilit.] He that} 


offers any thing, as a petition or charge, 
in a publick manner. | 
f He feems indifferent, - 
Or rather fwaying more wpon our patt, 
Than cherithing ch? e&Arbiters againtt us, 
Exurget'rron. mof. [from exhibit] 
1, The act of exhibiting; difplay; fetting 
forth. 
What are all mechanick works, but the fenfible 
exhibition of mathematick demonitrations? Grew. 


-2. Allowance; falary; penfton: itis much 


-ufed-for penfions allowed to 
the univerfity. . 
I crave fit difpofition for my wife, 
Due preference of place and extibition, 
As levels with her breeding. Shakefp, 
What maintenance he from his friends receives, 
Like exhibition thou ftialt have from me,  Shatef. 
All was affigned to the army and garrifons there, 
and the received: only a, penfion or ¢xbibition out of 
his coffers, . Bacon, 
He is now neglected, and driven to live in exile’ 
upon a {mall exbibition. Swift. 


3. Payment; recompence, 


T would not do fuch a thing for gowns, petticoate, 

nor caps, nor ahy petty exhibition. Shakefp. 
Exni'sirive. adj. [from exhibit] Repre- 
fentative; difplaying. 

Truths muft have an eternal exiitence in fome 
underftanding; or rather, they are the fame with 
that underftanding itfelf, confidered as varioufly ex- 
bibitive or reprefentative, according to various modes 
of inimitability or participation, Norris. 

To EXHILARA TE. v. d. [exkilaro, T 
To make cheerful; to cheer; tb fll with 
mirth; to enliven; to‘glad; to gladden. 

The coming into a fair garden, the coming into a 
fair room richly furnifhed, a beautiful perfon; and 
the like, do delight, and exhilarate the {pisits much.’ 

-  Bactn's Natural Hiftory, 
The force of that fallacious fruit, i 
That with exbilarating vapours bland 


fcholars at 


Shak. | 


ys 
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About thelr fpitits had play’d, and inmoft powie ’ 
Made err, was now exdal'd, 7 Mittens 
Let them thank r B 
Boon nature; that thus annually fupplies à 
Their vaults, and with her former liquid gifts 
Exhilarates their languid minds, within oan 
. The golden mean confin’d. Philips. 
EXHILARATION, m.f. [from pai lceme 
te The att of giving gaiety. s 
2. The ftate of ae enlivened. 
_, Exhilaration hath {dine affinity with joy, though 
it bea much lighter motion. Bucor, 
To EXHO'RT. v. a. {exhortor, Latin.] ‘To 
incite by words to any good aétion. 

We befeech you, and exhort you by the Lord 
Jefus, thatas ye have received of us, how you ought 
to walk, fo ye would abound, Thef. 

My duty is tõ rxbort you to confider the dignity 
of that holy myftery, Common Prayer. 

Defigniag or exhorting glorious war. Milton, . 

Exnorta'tion. 2. f. [from exhort, ] 
1. The a& of exhorting; incitement to 
ood. ~ 

If we will not encourage publick beneficence, 

_ ‘till we are fecure that no ftorm thall evertura what 
we help to build, there is no room for exhortations 
to charity. > Atterbury. 

2. The form of words by which one is éx- 
horted. 4 

Vl end my exhortation after dinner. Shake/p. 

Exno'Rta tory, adj, [from exhort.] Tend- 
ing to exhort. m 

ExHno'rR TER x. f. [from exkbort.] One who’ 

- exhorts or cñcourages by words. 

To EXUCCATE. v. a. [exfitco, Latin: } To 
dry ; to dry up. k Dia, 

Exicea’rton, 2. f. [from exicate] A re- 

faction; at of drying up; ftate of being 

dried up. . 
What ts more eafily refuted than thatold vulgar 

affertion of an univerfal drought and- exiceation of 
the earth? Asif the fun could evaporate the leaf 
drop of its moifture, fo that it fiould never defcend _ 
again, but be attracted and elevated quite out of.the 
atmofphere. } Bentley. 

Exi'ccariva. adj. [from exiccate f Drying 
in quality; having the power ead 

E’xicunce. | x. f. [Thts word is proba- 

E/xteency. f bly only a corruption, of 
exigents, vitiated by an untkilful pronun- 
ciation: ] 

ie Demand; want; need: ey 

As men, WE are at our own choice, both for fime 
and place and form, actording to the exigence of 
our own occafions in private. flebker. 

You have heard what the prefent conditién and 

„~ exigencies of thefefeveral charities are. Atterbury, 

While our fortunes exceed not the meafure of real 
convenience, and are gf ta the exjeivtciss of 
our ftation, we pie e hand of Providengé in 
our gradual and fucceflive fupplies. Rogers. 

2. Preffing, neceffity; diftrefs; fuddén or- 
cafion. | 

‘This difimulation in war may be called firatageny 
and conduct; in other exigencies addrefy and dex- 
terity. . Broome. 

Now in fuch exigencies not to need; 
Upon my word you muft he rich indeed! i 
A noble alepa it eraves, ~ i 
Not for yourfelf, but for your fools and knates. * 

r Pape. 

E'xiGeENT. #. f: [exigens, Latin.] ‘i 

t. Preffing bufinefs; occafion that requi--s 
immediate help, » 

Tn futh an exigent I fee not how they could hay* 
ftaid to deliberate about'any otber regiment than 
that which already was devifed to their hands. 

Hooker, Preface. 

The council met, your guards to find you fent, , 
And know your pleafure in this exigente .,, Walter. 

2. [A law term,] A writ fucd when the 
4X2 defendant 


EXI 
defendant is not to be found, being part 
“of the procefs leading to an outlawry. 
Shakefpeare ufes it for any extremity. 
n Hanmer. 
3s End: 


e Thefe eyes, like lamps whofe wafting oil is fpeni, 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. Shake/p. 
Exiculiry. mf. [exiguitas, Latin.) Small- 
nefs; diminutivenefs; flendernefs. 
‘The ex‘guity and hape of the extant particles is 
now fuppdled. Boyle en Colours, 
Ex:'cuous. adj. [exfenus, Latin], Small; 
diminutive; little. Not ufed. * . 
“Vheir fubtile parts and exiguous dofe are confumed 
and evaporated in lefs than two hours time. 


P Harvey. 
E'XILE. w. f, [exilium, Latin.] It feems 
anciently to have had the accent indif- 
-+ ferently on either fyllable: now it is 
uniformly on the firft.} - i > 
1. Banifhment; ftaté of being banifhed 
from one’s country. a 
e" Our {tate of bodies would bewray what life 
We've led fince thy exile. | Shakefp. 
Welcome is exile, welcome were my death. 
a " Shate/p. 
Let them pronounce the feep Tarpeian death, - 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent lo linger, , 
_ But with a grain of day, 1 would not buy 
‘Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 
2. The:perfon banifhed. 


O muft the wretched exifes.ever mourn, 


a 


Shakefp. 


© Nor after length of rowling years return} Dryden, 
Ulyfles, fole of all the victor train, = >” 
« An exile from his dear paternal coaft, * 
Deplor'd his abfent queen, and empire loft. Pope. 


E'xtre.' adj. [exilis Latin.] Small; flen- 
` der; not full; not powerful. Not in 
* ufe, excepttin philofophical writings. 


Tt were good to enquire what means may be to} * 


draw forth the exile heat which is in! the alr; for, 
that may be a feeret of great power ta produce cold 
weather. a Baton. 
Io a virginal; when the lid is down, it maketh a 
~ more exile found than when the lid isopen. Bator. | 
Jo EXILE. v. a. [from the noun. This 
< ‘had formerly the accent on'the laft fyl- 
lable, now generally on the firt, though 
Dryden. has ufed both.) ‘To banifh; to 
drive from a country; to tranfport. 
=. Call home our ¢xi/'d friends abroad, 


y 
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That fled the fnares of watchful tyranny. SAurkefp. 
Foul fubordination is predominant, ç { 

And equity exi/’d your highoek’ land. Shakefp.' 
For that te G Y 
immediataly we do exile him hence. Shake/p. 


They, fettered with the bonds of a long night, 
lay there exiled from the eternal Providence. 
} WIA, xvii, 2e 
His brutal manners from. his breat exil’ d, 
Jlis mien he fathion’d, and his tungue he td. 
“ “Dryden. 
Arms and the man I fing,, who fore'd by fatc, 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 3 
Expel’d and exi/*d, Dryden. 
Eurlement. a. f [from exile.) Panilh- 
ment. j E 
Fitzofborn was difcarded intn foreign fervice for a 
pretty Madow of exi/rmeat. Wotton. 
Exiui'tron. n. f. [exilitio, Latin] "The 
act of fpringing or rufhing out fuddenly. 
From fal:petre proceedeth the force and report af 
runpowder: for fulphor and fmall-coal mixt will 
not take fire with noife or exdi/itioz; and powder, 
which is made of impure and grealy peure, hath 
bur a weak emiffion, and gives but a faint report. 
i Brown. 
Exiurry. n. f. (exilis. Latin.) Slender- 
nels; fmallucfs; diminution. 
Certain flies, called ephemera, live but a day: 
the caufa is the exility of the Spirit, or perhaps the 
abfence of the fua, Barcon. 


t 


| EXI rious. 


= 


For ¢xility of the voice, or other founds, it is 
certain that the voice doth pafa through folid and 
hard bodies, if they be not 74 thick; and through 
water, which is likéwife a very clofe body, and fuch 
an-one as letteth not ia air, 2 Bacon. 

A body, by being fubtilized, ean lofe nothing of 
its corporeity; neither can it hereby gam any thing 
but exility, for all'degrees of fubtility are eKentially 
the fame thing. G Grew, 

Exi'm1ous. adj. [eximius, Latin.] Famous; 
eminent; confpicuous; excellent. Diz. 
EXINANITION, m, fi (exixanitio, Latin. ] 
Privation; lofs. 2 
He is not mare impotent in his 
in his exinanition, 


To EXIST. v.ar. 


to have a being. 

It is eafy to conceive that an Almighty Power 
might produce a thing out of nathing, and make 
that fo exif? de novo, which did not exif? betore; as 
tn conceive the world to have had no beginaing, ‘but 
to have'exifed from eternity. South. 

. _ It feems reafonable to enquiye, how fuch a mul- 
titnde comes to make but one idea,: fince that com- 
bination does not always xi? together in nature. 
F4 * Locke. 


glory thad he was 
a «Decay of Piety. 
[exion Latin.] ‘To be; 


"One year is pat, a different feene! p 
No farther mention of the dean: 
Who now, alas, no more is mift 
Than if he never did exif. É 


Swift. 


Existence. Vz. f [exifentia, low Latin. | 
Exi'stexcy. f State of being; atual 


pofleffion of being. 
Nor is only the exi/fency of this animal cohfi- 
derable, but many things delivered thereof, Brows. 
lt is impoñible any being can be“eternal With 
fucceflive eternal. pliylical chinges, or variety‘of 
ftates or manner of exiffency naturally and hecef- 
farily concomitant unto tts 7/1 +  Efale, 
Ths faul, fecur’d in her exifence, fmilea b 
At the drawn dagger, and delies‘its point. Addifon. 
When. a being is confidered as potlible, it isfaid 
‘fo have an eflence or nature: fuch were all things 
before the creation., ` When it is confidered a8 actual, 
then it is faid tp have exifence'alfo, y  ». Patis, 
Exrstent. adj. [from exif.] Having, be- 
ing; in poffefiion of being or of exiftence. 
. t)Wihatfoever fign the fun poffefied, whofe, recefs or 
vicinlty -detineth ‘the quarters of the year, thofe 
feafons were actually exi/fent. Brown, 

The eyes and ‘minds are" faftened ‘on objects 
which have no real being, as if they were truly 
exiflent. . “os yee, Dryden. 

Existima’rion. 2. fe [exifimatio, Latin. ] 
1, Opinion. te 1 
2. Ekeem. - 
E'xir. 2. fi [exit, Latin.] he 
te The term fet in the margin of plays to 
mark the time at which the player goes 
off the flage. r 
2. Recefs; departure; act of quitting the 
ftage; act of „quitting the theatre’ of life. 
"* AN the world’s a Haze,’ š 
And all the men and women mcerly players: +’ 
They have their exs and their entrances," ef 
Andone man inhis time plays many parts. , Sak. 

A regard for fame becomes a man more towards 
the exi than at his entrance into lile, Swift, 

Many-of your old comrades live a fhort life, and 
make a figurear thei exit. t Swift. 

3. Paffage out of any’place, 

In fuch a pervious fubftance as the brain, they 
might find an eafy eithdr entrance or exit, alinait 
every where. H Glanuiile, 

4. Way by which there is a palage out. , 

"Che fire makes’ its way, forcing the water forth 


© 


r 


through its ordinary iy wells, and the outlets of |, 


Woodward. 

lii fexttialis, Lat] Deftruc- 

tive; fatal; mortal; dele- 
terjous. Not in ufe. 

Moft exisial fevers, although not concomitated 


oA 


rivers. 
a's vane, 


s . » 


JEX O 
with the tokens, exasthemata, anthraces, or cas 
buncles, are to be cenfured peftilential. Harvey. 
E’xopus.. a fe  [%e®.] Departure ; 
E’xop1, journey from a place; the 
fecond Ek of Mofes is fo called, bez 
caufe it.defcribes the journey of the 
Ifraelites from Egypt. 
In all probability their years continued to be 
three hundred and fixty-five days, ever fince tho 
_ time of the Jewith exory at leatt. Hale. 
Exoe’te. adj. [exoleius, Latin.] Obfolete ; 
out of ufe. Did, 
To Exo'tve. vea, [exolvo, Latin.] To 
loofe ; to pay. ‘ Dia. 
Exovu'rion, x. f. [exelutio, Latin.) Laxa- 
tion of the nerves. ‘ 
Confidering the exo/urion and languor enfuing that 
ation in fome, we caanot but think it much 
abridgeth ourdays. =, Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Exo'mena'Los. 2. f. [iġand ougea@,.] A 
» mavel rupture. I 
To EXO'NERATE, v. a. [exonera Latin.] 
1 To unload ; æo difburthen ;' to free from 
|~ any heavy co á 
_ „, The glands being a congeries of veffels curled, 
cireumgirated, and complicated, give the blood time 
to feparate through the capillary velfels into the 
fecretory ones, which afterwards all exonerate theme 
felves into one common duétus. Ray. 
Exonera’rion. z, /. [from exoverate.| The 
att of difburthening, or-difcharging.. » 
The body is adapted unto eating, drinking, nu- 
< trition, and other ways of repletion and exencration, 
il A 2 Grew. 
ExloP TABLE. adj. [exoptabilis, Latin.]) Dee 
fireable; to be fought with eagernefs: or 
we defirest =, lg 
E'XORABLE, adj. [exoralilis, Latin.] To be 


moved-by intreaty.. i 
nefe [from exorbitirce 
Fr.J ’ 


going out of the tract pre- 


. 


© 


EXOo'RBLTANCE. 
Exo/RBITANCY. 
1. The act of 


t 


feribed. + aa 
2. Enormity; grofs deviation from rule or 
right. : h 


Mite feme of this fanlt"cleave to thofe, ‘who Have 
eminently corrected all other exorditancies of the 
tongue. Viele k * Gow, Tongue. 
- ‘The reverence of my prefence may be a curb to 
your exorbitancit is Dryiten's Spanifh Fryar. 

The people were grofly impofed on, to commit 


fach exorbitaneies as could not end but in the diffo- 
lution of the government. a Swift. 
3. Boundlefs depravity. 
They riot till, 
I Unbounded inexsrditance of ill, * Garth, 


EXO'RRITANT. adj. [ex and orbitey Latin.] 
1. Going out of the prelaritand tial 
2. Deviating frem the courfe appointed or 
rule eftablifhed. 4 
What fignifies, the Aon: of the ‘tortoife riding 
vpon the wingsof the wind, buctopreleribe bounds. 
and meafures toour exordisantpatlions? L Effrangee 
.Thefe phenomena arè not peculiar to earthquakes. 
imour times, but have been obferved in allages, nad 
particularly thofe exorditant commotions of the wa- 
tersof theglobe, (so: ondward's Nat. Hip. 
3^ Anomalous; not comprehended in a fet- 
tled rule of method. r 
, The Jews, who Nad laws fo particularly .deter- 
mining in all affairs what to do, were notwith- 
ftanding continually inured with caufes exorbitant, 
and fuch as their laws had not provided for. Hooker. 
4. Enormous ;. beyond due proportion ;. cx- 
ceflive. à l 
Tlicir fubjects would live in great plenty, were 
nat the impotitions fo very exorbitant; tur the courts 
are too fplendid tor the territories. | Ald fen. 
So endicfs and extrditant are the defires of men, 
. = oe a ibat 
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that they will grafp at all, sndean form no feheme 


„of perfect happinefs with lefs, Mal Swift. 
Yo Exo/RBreare. an y. [ex and orbito, 


“~ Latin.] To deviat"; to go out of the 
track or road preferibed. 

The planets fometimes would have approached 

x fhe fun as near as the orb of Mercury, and fome- 

times have exorditated beyond the diltance of Saturn. 


F Bentley, 
To E'XORCISE, v. a. [Zgo] 5 
1. Toadjure by fome holy name, 

2. To diive away fpirits by certain forms 
of adjuration. i 
g- To purify from the influence of malig- 

nant fpirits by religious ceremonies. 
And fry'ts, that through the wealthy regions run, 
Refort to farmers rich, and blefs their halls, 
«And exorcije the beds, and crofs the walls. Dryd 
E'xonciser. x. /. [from exorcife.} One who 
~ prattifes to drive away evil fpirits. 
Exorcism. m. f [Boarp] ‘Vhe form 
į of adjuration, or religious ccremony by 
whichevil and malignant fpirits are driven 
away. 
Wut his lordthip behold and hear our exorcifms ? 
> bakefpeare, 
Symptoms fupermateral, muft be only curable by 
= fupernatural means; namely, by devout prayers or 
+ exorcifims ; À Harvey. 
E'xorcist. nfe [igegeisns. ] 
1. One who by adjurations, prayers, or re- 
* ligious atts, drives away malignant spirits. 
Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exoreifs, 
took upon them to call over them which had evil 
Spirits, A PAEL xix. 13. 
2. An enchanter; a conjuror. Improperly. 
Soul of Rome! 
Thou, like an exorciff, had conjur’d u 
. My mortified fpirit.  Shake/peare’s Balius Cafar, 
5 ls there no exorcif 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? . 
1s’t real that 1 fee? » Shakefpeare. 
E£XO'RDIUM, n. f- [Latin] A formal 
preface; the proemial part of a compo- 
fition. 
Nor will I thee detain z 
With poets fictions, nor opprefs thine ear 
a With cireumftance, and long exordiums here. 
x May's Virgil, 
T have been diftafted at this way of writing, by 
~ reafowof loog prefaces and exordiums. _ Addifer. 
Exor xa'tion. 2. /. [exernatio, Latin. ] Or- 
nament; decoration ; embellifhment. 
lt feemeth that all thofe curious exornations 
fhould rather ceafe. Hooker. 


Mypertolical excrnations and elegancies many 
much affect. F Hale, 


Exo'ssaren. adj. [exofatus, Latin.) De- 
prived of bones. Dia. 
Exosro'sis. x. J. [ix and dsser.] Any pro- 
* tuberance of a bone that is not natural, 
as often happens in rencreal cares. 
Quincy. 
Exo'ssrous. adj. fex and ofa, Latin.] 
Wanting bones; bonelefs ; formed with- 
out bones. 
Thus we daily obferve in the heads of fithes, as 


— 


alfo in {nails and foft exoffeows animals, nature near f 


the head hath placed a Sat white Rone, or teltaceous 
coneretion. Brown. 

Exo'rtcn. adj. [arms] Foreign ; not 
produced in our own country; not do- 
meftick. 

Some learned men treat of the nature of letters as 
af fome remote exctick thing, whereof we had no 
knowledge but by fabulous relations. folder. 

Continue freh Hot-beds to entertaia-foch cxar? & 

- plants as arrive not to their perfection withone them. 
4 Evelyn's Kalender. 
Exo’rien, a. / A foreign plant. 


i 


EXP 


Claudian was fested on the other fammit,, which 


was barren, and produced, on fome fpots, plants that |? 


are unknown to'ltaly, and fuch as the gardeners eall 
exoticks. > | Addifon's Guard. 
To EXPA'ND, w. a. [expando, Latin. ] 

1. To fpread; to lay open as a net or fheet. 
2. To dilate; to fpread out every way; to 
diffufe. 3 

She ufeth moft the target to fence away the blow, 
and leaves all other weapons ta the Alchuran to 
propagate and expurd itfelf. Lowel. 

Bellerophon’s horfe, framed of iron, and placed 
between two loadftones, with wings expanded, hung 
pendulous in the air. Brown. 

An animal growing, expands its fibres in the air 
as a fluid. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Along the ftream of time thy name 

Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame. Pope. 
Expa'xse. zf. [expanfum, Latin.] A body 

widely extended without inequalities. 

A murmuring found 

Of waters iffue from a cave, and fpread 

Intoa liquid plain; then ftood unmov'd, 

Pure as th’ expan/fe of heav’n. Milton. 

Bright as th’ ethereal glows the green expan/e. 

4 A i Savage, 

On the fmoath expan/e of cryftal lakes, 

The finking ftone at firft a circle makes; 

The trembling furface, by the motion ftirr’d, 

Spreads in a fecond circle, thena third; 

Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 

Fill all the wat’ry plain, aud to the margin dance. 

Pope. 

EXPANSABULITY. 2. f. [from expanjible.] 

Capacity of extenfion; poffibility to be 

expanded or fpread into a wider furface. 

With the rotundity common tothe atoms of all 
fluids, there is fome difference in bulk, by which the 
atoms in one fluid are diftioguifhed from thofe of 

, another; elfe alf fluids would be alike in weigher, 
expanfibility, and all other qualities. Grew. 

ExrA'NSIBLE. adj. [from expanfus, Latin.] 
Capable to be extended ; capable to fpread 
into a wider furface. 1 

Bodies are net expaxfible in proportion to their 

weight, or to the quantity of matier to be expanded. 
a Grew, 
Exra'nsron. ». f. [from expand.] | 
t. The ftate of being expanded into a wider 
furface or greater {pace. 


‘Tis demonftrated that the condenfation and ex- 
panfion of any portion of the air is always propos- 
tional to the weight and pretiure ineumbent upon it. 

p h Bentley, 
2. The at of fpreading out. 

The cafy expanfion of the wing 
the lightnefs, itrength, and fhape of the feathers, are 
all fitted for her better flight. Grew. 

3- Extent; fpaee to which any thing is ex- 
tended. 

The capacious mind of man cannot be confined 
by the limits of the world: it estends its thoughts 
eveo beyond the utmoit exparfon of matter, aod 
make incusfions into that incumprehentible inane. 

wat Locke, 
4. Pore fpaee, as diflinét from extenfion in 
folid matter. 

Diftance or fpace, in its fimple abitra& concep- 
tion, I call exparyiox, todiftinguith it from esten- 
fian, which esprefics this diftanee only as it is in the 


of a bird, and 


folid parts of matter. Locke. 
It would. for ever take an ufelefs flight,. 
Loft in expan, void and inhnite. Blackmore. 


Exra'nsive. we [from expand. | Having 
the power to fpread into a wider. furface, 
or greater {pace. 

The chaftiek or expanfive faculty of the air, 
whereby it dilates itfelt when compretled,.bath heen 
made ufe ot in the common weather giafles. Ray, 

Lh’ expaufive atmofphere is eramp’d with cold. 

Thompfon. 

To Bxva'tiate. V. x. [expatior, Latin. }; 


EXP 


,1. To range at large; to rove without any 
prefcribed limits. i 
Religion contra€ts the circle of our pleafures, but’ 
leaves it wide enough for her votaries to expatiate in, 
Addifon's Speciator. 
He looks in heav’n with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free foul expatriate in the tkies ; 
Amidit her kindred ttars familiar roam, 


Survey the region, and confefs her home. Popes 
Expatiate free o'er all this feene of man ; 
A mighty maze! but not without a plan. Pope. 


With wonder feiz’d, we view the pleafingground, 

And walk delighted, and expaziare round. Pope. 
2. ‘Yoenlarge upon language. 

They hada euftom of offering the tongues to Mer- 
cury, becaufe they believed him the giver of elo-* 
quence : Dacier expatiates upon this euftom. Broome. 

3- To let loofe; to allow to range. This 
fenfe, which is active, is very improper.’ 

Make choice of a fubject, which, being of itfelf 
capable of all that colours and the elegance of defign 
can poflibly give, thall afterwards afturd an ample 
field of matter wherein to expariute itfelf.  Dryd. 

To EXPE'CT. w. a. [exped?o, Latin.] 
1. To have a previous apprehenfion of, 
either good or evil. 
, d We expeéted 
Immediate diffolution, — * Milton. 
Needs muft the ferpent now his capital bruife > 


Expe& with mortal pain. Milton, 
Good with had 
Exped tohear, fupernal grace contending 
With finfulnefs of man. Milan, 
Eve, now expeé? great tidings. Milton, 


z. To wait for; to attend the coming, 
The guards, 4 
By me encamp’d on yonder hill, expec? + < 
Their motion, Millot. 
While, expefing there the queen, he rais’d 
His wond’ring eyes, and round the temple gaz’d. 
3 y Drydens 
To Expr'er. v. n. To wait; to fay. 
Elhu had expeéied till Jub bad fpoken. Sub, 
Exrr'eTABLe. adj. _ exped.| To be 
expected ; to be hoped or feared. 
ceuli and fpiritual ‘operations are not expeéfable 
from ice; for being but water concealed, it can 
E ow make good fuch qualities. Brows. 
XPE'CTANCE. } 
Expe’cTaney. } Eon Ego] 
1. The act or ftate of expecting; expeCta~ 
tion. s 
Every moment is expec?ancy. 3 
Of more arrivance.. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Satyrs leave your petulanee,. x 
Or elfe rail upon the moon, 
Your expearce is too foon ; 
For before. the fecond coek 
Crow, the gates will not unlock. Ben, Fonfon 
~ Pais bletied expeance mult be now my theme. 
Boyler 
But fy, my wand’ring mufe, how thou do'it flay. r 
Expefance calis thee now another way. Mitton.. 
2. something expected. ” 
There is expeStance here from both the fides, 
What further you will do Shakefpe- 
3- Hope; that of which the-expedtation 13: 
accompanied with pleafure.. 
Oh,-what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 

The expefancy and rofe of the fair ftate, Shake/p.. 
EXPECT ANT.adj. [Brench.] Waiting im. 
expectation. ; 

Her- majefty kas -offered consefians, In order to 
remove fcruptes raifed in the mind of the expreare 
heir. Swift. 

Exprerant. m. f [from exped.]. Cne 
who waits in expectation of any thing 5. 
one heldin dependence by his hopes. 

They, vain expefants of the bridal hour; 

My ftures in-ciotous expence devour, . Popes 

This treatife was agreeable to the whole nation,. 
except thule who had employments, or vere exe 
fectants.. 2 Swift to Pope. 

; Exrecracrion,. 


= ÈXP 
EXPECTA'ItON. m f [expedtatio, Latin.) 
1. The a& of cxpecting. 
The trees 
Should have borne men, and expectation fainted, 


Longing for what it had not. Shake/p. 
The reft, 
That are within the note of expeiatlan, 
Already are i’ th’ court. Sbake/peare. 
'Tis expefation makes a bieffing dear. Cong. 


z. The ftate of expecting either with hope 
. of fear. 

Live in a conftant and ferious expeélation of that 
day, when we muttappear before the Judge of heaven 
and earth. Rogers's Serm, 

3. Frola of any thing good to come. 
My foul, wait thou only upon God; fer my exe 
peftation is from him. Pf. ixii. 5. 
4. The object of happy expetation ; the 
Meffiah expected. 
Now clear I underftand, 
What oft my fteadieft thoughts have fearch’d in vain, 
Why our great expeéarion fhould be call'd 
‘The Seed of woman. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Se A ftate in which fomething excellent is 
expected from ns. 
ow fit it will be for you, born fo great a prince, 
and of fo rare not only expeéfarion but proof, to 
divert your thoughts from the way of goodnefs. 
Sidney. 
You firftcame home 
From travel with fuch hopes as made you look’d on 
By all men’s eyes, a youth of expectation; 
Pleas‘d with your growing virtue l receiv’d you. 
Otway. 
Expelerer. 2. f. [from expec?.] 
1. One who has hopes of fomething.. 

Thefe are not great expedders under your admi- 

niftration, according to the period of governors here. 


; Swift. 
2. One who waits for another. 
Signify this loving interview I 
Tu the expeers of our Trojan part, Sbakef.; 


To EXPE'CTORATE. v, a. [ex and peffus, 
Latin.] To eje& from the break. | 
Excrementitious humours are expefforated by a 
cough after 2 cold or an afthma. 
Morbifick matter is either atteouated fa as to be 
returned ioto the channels, or expeétorared by cough- 
ing. Arbuthnot. 
EXPECTORA'TION. x. fe [from expeorate.] 
1. The att of difcharging from the breaft. 
z. That difcharge whtch is made hy cough- 
ing, as bringing up phlegm, or any thing 
» that obftructs the veffels of the lungs, 
» and ftraitens the breath. 

With water, vineger, and honey, in pleurifiesand 
inflammations of the Jungs, he mixethfpices, for pro- 
moting expe:ration, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Exre'ctorative. adj. [from expeforate,] 
Having the quality of promoting expec- 
toration. 
` Syrups and other expefforarives, In coughs, muft 
neceffarily occafion a greater cough, Harvey, 


Expe'pience. 2 * ; 

a S. [from expedient. ] 

1. Fitnefs; propriety; fuitablenefs to an 
end. 

Solemn dedication nf things fet apart for Divine 
Worthip, could never have been univerfally prastifed, 
had not right reafon diftated the high expedierc 
and great ufe of fuch practifes. South. 

2. It is ufed in Shake/pearesfor expedition ; 
adventure ; or attempt. 
_ Let me hear 
What yefternight our council did decree, 
In forwarding this dear expedience. Shakef. 
2. It is alfo ufed by Shake/peare for expe- 
dition; hafte; ge. 
I (hall brea 
The caufe of our expedience to the queen, 


And get her leaye to part. Shakef. 


EXP 
Eleht tall (hips, three thoufand men of war, 
Are making hither with all due expedlexce, 
Shakefp. R.I. 
EXPE'DIENT, adj. [expedir, Latin. ] 
1. Proper; fit; convenient; fuitable. 

All things are not expedient : in things indif- 
ferent there is a choice ; they are not always equally 
expedient. Tooker. 

When men live as jf there were no God, it becomes 
expedient for them that there fhould be nane; and 
then they endeavour to perfuade themfelves fo. 

Tillotfon. 
2. In Shakefpeare, quick ; expeditious. 
The adverfe winds 

Whofe leifure 1 have ftaid, have given him time 

To land his legionsall as foon as l: 

His marches are expeticnt to this town,  Shakefp. 
Exprs'pient. ». f. [from the adjective. 
te That which helps forward, as means to 

an end. 

God does not project for our forrow, but our inno- 
cence; and would never have invited us to the one, 
but as anexpedienttotheother. Decay of Piety. 

2. A fhift; means to an end which are 
contrived in an exigence, or difficulty. 

Th* expedient pleas'd, where'neither loft his right ; 
Mars had the day, aod Venus had the night. 

Dryden. 

He flies to a new expedient to folve the matter, 
and fuppofes an earth ot a make and frame like that 
of Des Cartes» Woodw, 

Expe'ptentLy. adj. [from expedient. | 
1. Fitly; fuitably ; conveniently. 
2. Haftily; quickly. Not ufed. 

Let my officers of fuch a nature 

Make an extent upon his boufe and'lands ¢ 

Do this expedient/y, and turm him going. Shakefp. 
To IXPEDITE. v. a. [expedio, Latin.] 

1. To facilitate; to free from impediment. 

By fin and death a broad way now is pav'd, : 
To expedite your glorious march. Miltons 

2. To haften; to quicken. 

An inquifition would ftill be a further improve- 
ment, and would expedite the converfion of the 
Papifts. Swift, 


4 


Harvey.4| 3- ‘Vo difpatch; to ifue from a publick 


office. 

Though fuch charters be expedited of courfe, and 

asof right, yet they are varied by difcretion. Bator, 
E/xpeptre. adj. [expeditus, Latin. ] 
t. Quick; hafty; foon performed. 

Wholefome advice, and expedite execution in 
frecing the ftate of thofe moniters. Sandys. 

2. Eafy; difencumbered; clear from impe- 
diments. 

Nature can teach the church but in part; neither 
fo fully as is requifite for man’s falvation, nor fo 
eafily as to make the way plain and expedite enough, 
that many come to the knowledge of it, and fo be 
faved, and therefore the Scripture has been given. 

4 n Hecker. 
3. Nimble; a&tive; agile. 

The more any man’s foul is cleanfed from fen- 
fual lufis, the more nimble and expedite it will be in 
its operations. Tillotfer 

4. It feems to be ufed by Bacon for light 
armed in the Roman fignification, 

He fent the lord chamberlain with expedite forces 
to fpeed to Exeter, to.the refcue of the town. 

: Bacon's Henry Vil. 
E/xp EDITELY. ap [from expedite.] “With 
quicknefs, readinefs, hafte. 

Nature left his ears naked, that he may turn them 

_ move expeditely for the reception of founds from every 

quarter. Grew, 
EXPEDITION.  f. ise expedite. | 
1. Hafe; fpeed; activity. 

Prayers, whereunto devout minds have added a 
piercing kind of brevity, thereby the better to ex- 
prefs that quick and fpeedy expedition wherewith 
ardent afedlioos, the very wings of prayer are de- 
lighted to prefent our fuits in heavens Hooker, 


. Efo 
Ev'n with the fpeedieft expedition 
T will difpatch him to the emperor's court, Shat, 
2. A march or voyage with martial inten. 
tions. 
Young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 


Come down upon us with a might power, 
Bending their expeditien tow'rds Philippi. 


Expept't1ovs, adj. [from expedite.] 

te Speedy; quick; foon done: as, an exe 

| peditions march. , s 

ze Nimble; quick; fwift; a€ting with ces 
lerity: as, an exfedithous runner. 

EXPEDITIOUSLY. adv. fifro expeditions, } 
Speedily ; nimbly; with celerity. 

To EXPEL, v. a. rage Latine| 

1, To drive out; to force away. 


The Lord your God thall expe/ them from before 
you, and drive them from out of your fight. 


of, xxii. 
I may know the let why gentle — i 
Shake/pe 


S. Erkef, 


Should not expel thele inconveniences. 
Suppofe a mighty rock to fall there, it would 
expel the waters out of their places with fuch vige 
lence as to fling them among the clouds, Burnet, 
2. Foeje&; to throw out. 

Whiatfoever cannot be digefted by the ftomach, is 
either put up by vomit, or put down to the guts, 
and other parts of the body are moved to expe/ b 
confent. 7 k Bacon's Nat, Hi, 

The virgin huntrefs was not flow i 
T’ expel the thaft from her contracted bow.  Dryd, 

3» To banifh; to drive from the place of 
refidence. 

Arms and the man I fing, who fore’d by fate, 
And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 
Expel'd and exil'd left the Trojan hore, 

4. To reject; to refufe. 

And would you not poor fellowthip expel, 
Myfelf would offer you to t* accompany G 
In this adventurous chanceful jeopardy. Hubberda 

5. To keep off; to exclude; to keep out, 

Since the did neglect her looking-glafs, 

And threw her fun exfe//ing mafk away, 
The air hath ftary'd the rotes in ber aeei, 
And pitch’d the lily tintture of her face, Shake/p. 

Oh that that earth which kept the world in'awe 
Would pateb a wall, expe/the winter's faw! 

Shakefpeare, 

ExPE'LLER. x. f. [from expel.] One that 
expels or drives away. 

To ExPE'ND. ©. a [expends, Latin] To 

lay out; to fpend. 3 

If my death mighr make thisifland happy, 

I would expend it with all willingneft. Shatefp, 

The king of England wafted the French king"s 
country, and thereby caufed him to expend fuch 
fums of money as exceeded the debt. layward, 

The publick burthensy though they may bea goof 

„Teafon for our not expending fo much in charity, yet 

will notjuftify us in giving nothing. Atterbury. 

EXPE'NSE. r. /. [expenfum, Latin.] Coft; 
charges} money expended. 


. Hence comes that wild and vaft cxpen/e, 
That hath enforc'd Rome's virtue thence, 4 
Which fimple poverty tirit made. Ben, Fonfom 
A feaft prepar’d with riotous expen/e, 
Much coft, more care, and moft magnificence. 
i Dryden, 
Such provifion made, that a country fhould not 
want fo many fprings as were convenient, and afford 
a fupply every where fuitable to the neceffities and 
expenfcrof cech climate. Woodward. 
1 can fee no reafon by which we are obliged ta 
make thofe prodigious expenfes. Swift. 
Expe/nserut. adj. [expenfe and full.] 
Coftly ; chargeable ; expenfive. 
No part of ftruCture is either more expen/eful than 
windows or moreruinous. Merton's Architeélxre, 
Exre'nseess. adj. [from expen/e.] With- 
out cot.. 
A phyfician may fave any army by this frugal and 
expenfele/e means only, Milton on pig a 
at 


Drydens 


EXP EXP E EKP 


What health promotes, and gives unenvy’d peace, "Till his fall man’s mind was ignorant of nothing! f foldiers, was- thought fufficient to have met the 
“Ys all expenfele/ty and procur’d with eafe, © Blackm. ut-of fin; or, atleaft, it refted in the notion with- | - greateftarmy of the Turks, Knolles’s Hiftory. 
Exr:'nsrve. adj. [frið expen.) or Of the experiment. South's Sermons. | Ex'PLA BLE, adj. [from expiate.] Capable to 
: D. patie hen we are fearching out the nature or proper- b i toned. 
I. Given to expenfe; extravagant; loxu ties of any “being by various methods of trial, this Ti g ea Eo T Lak ] 
uous F f fort of obfervation is called experiment, Watts, | 4 v. a, [expio, La tin. 

Frugal and induftrious men are friendly to the To EXPERIMENT. v. a. [from the noun.] ft. To annul the guilt of a crime by fub- 
eftablifhed government, as the idle and ats ia ore 1. To try E PA a a. fequent aéts of piety; to atone for. 
eang: w E T T niy eit Str d able petty felons, in true penitence 

3 om 4 4 Francifco Redi experimented that no putrified feth s ong and able petty felons, i Tuc pe C 

2. Coftly; requiring expenfe, as expentive will of itfelf, if all afecte be carefully kept from it, | implore permiffion to expiate their crimes by their 

dreft; an expentive journey. y produce any. Ray on the Crea. i a Jabours in fo _— a Phi Roman 2 

+ Liberal; generous; diftributive. 2. To know by experience. i 4 Se ae 

a This requires an attive, expen/ve, indefatigable ee! N ceafes, our pre- pe a ae pmlc ES 
Boodnefs, fuch as our-apoitle calls a work and labour ception of duration ceafes with it, which every one pe o ra a oon YiB King Charle 

Tang AA experiments whillt he fleeps foundly, Locke. j "© r Sa this difeate an iaie, iok 

Exrr'nsiveLY. adv, [from expenfive.] With EXPERIME'NTAL. adj. | from experiment] hearty repentance is the only phyfick; not to exo 

aoa cypenic: at great charge. ' , | 1e Pertaining to experiment. piate the guilt of it, but to qualify us to partake 

ashe esdoneSncchiicargiom ene’ So | Built apon experiment; formed by obfer- |, M ae tester at codoni US hak 


i 2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 
I TO vation. : 
h oM a met me ale Truftnot my reading, nor my obfervations, 3- To make reparation for. K 
. 7 ance. 


l Which with experimental feal do warrant, The treafurer obliged himfelf to expiate the ine 

2. Coftlinefs, The tenor of my book. Sbakefpeare. | jury, to procure fome declaration to that “purpofe, 
Their highways, for their extent, folidity, or ex- The experimental teftimony of Gillius is moft under his al th fign manual, Clarendon, 
perfivends, arc fome of the greateft monuments of | _confiderable of any, who beheld’the courfe thereof, The mere they have hitherto embezzled their 
the grandeur of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot. Brown's Vulgar Err, Parts, the more they endeavour to expiat that un- 
EXPERIENCE, n. f. [experientia, Latin. ] thriftinefs by a more careful managery for the future, 
Å Governmens of the Tongue. 


Exrra'tion, z. /. [from expigte.] 

t. The aét of expiating or atoning for any 
crime. i 

2. The means by which we atone for 


crimes; atonement. 
Law can difcover fin, but not remove, 
Save by thele thadowy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats, Milton, 
The former part of this poem is buta due ex. 
piation for my not ferving my king and country in it. 
Dryden, 
Let-a man’s innocence be what it will, Iet his 
virtues rife to the highelt pitch of perfection, there 
will be ftill in him fo many fecret fins, fo many 
human frailties, fo manyloffences of ignorance, 


3 Known by experiment or trial. 

We have no other evidence of univerfal impene- 
trability, befides a large experience, without an ex- 
perimental exception. Newron. 

Thele are fo far from being fubfervient to atheifts 
in their audacious attempts, that they rather afford 
an experimental confirmation of the univerfa] deluge. 

Bentley's Sermons, 

EXPERIMENTALLY. adw. [from experi- 

mental. | By experience; by trial; by 
experiment; by obfervation. 

The mifcarriage being fometimes univerfal, has 
made us impart what we have experimentally learned, 
by our own obfervatians, Evelyn's Kalender, 

While the man is under the feourge of affliction, 
he is willing to abjure thofe fins which he now rx- 
ferimentally finds attended with fuch bitter confe- 


2. Pratice ; frequent trial, 
Hereof experience hath informed reafon, and time 
hath made thofe things apparent which were hidden. 
3 Raleigh. 
But apt the mind or fancy is to rove, 
Uncheck’d, and of her roving is no end, 
*Till waro’d, or by experience taught, fhe learns 
That notto know at large of things remote 
From ule, obfcure and ubtle, butro know 
‘That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wifdom; whatis more, is fume 
Oremptine(s, or fond impertinence, 
And renders usin things am moit concern 
Unpractis’d, unprepar'd, and ftill to feck. Milton, 
2. Knowledge gained by trial/and practice, 


Boys immature in knowledge, 


` 


Pawn their experience to their prefent pleafures. quences Rogers's Sermons. Ma : 
Sh mein, "A i paffion, aud prejudice, fo many unguarded words 
But if you'll profper, mark what I ere EXPERIMENTER, nf. [from experiment. | and thoughts, that without the advantage of fuch an 


One who makes experiment. J 

Galelius and Morfennus, two exa&t experimenters, 
do think they find this verity by their experiences; 
but furely this is impoffible to be done, Digby. 

EXPE'RT., adj. [expertur, Latin. ] 
t. Skilfal; addrefstal intelligent. 

Now we will take fome order in the town, 
Placing therein fome expert officers. Shakefp, 

Agaia fair Alma fita confett, 

On Flosimel’s experter breaft; 

When fhe the rifing figh conftrains, 

And by concealing fpeaks her pains. Prior, 

2. Ready; dexterous. 
The meaneft feulptor in th’ AEmilian {quare, 

Can imitate in brafs the nail, and hair; 

Expert in trifles, anda cunning fool, 

Able t’ exprefs the parts, but not difpefe the whole. 
Drýden. 

They have not the gond luck to be perfectly know- 
ing in the forms of fyllogifm, or expert in mole and 
figure, Locke, 

3- Skilful by pra&tice or experience, This 
fenfe is rare. 

Expert men can execute, and judge of particu- 
Jars, one ky one; but the general couofels, and the 
plots and marthaling of affairs, come beit from thofe 
that are learned, Bacon, 

4- It is ufed by Pose with of before the 
object of sii, generally with sz, 
Thy offspring bloom, 
Expert of etme, znd prudent in debate, 
‘The giftsof Htaven to guard thy hoary ftate. 
ope’s Ody fey. 
Exrer'rey, por expert.| Ina iktl- 
ful, ready, and dexterous manner. 
ExPE'RTNESS. x. J [from exfert.] Skill; 
readinefs; dexterity. 

What his reputation, what his valour, honefty, 

and expertne/s in war, Sthakefpeare, 
* This army, for the expertnefs acd yalour of the 


fxpiaticn and atonement, ag Chriftianity has revealed. 
tous, it is impoffible he fhould be faved. Addifon, 

3. Praétices by which the threats of omi- 
-nous prodigies were averted. 

-Upon the birth of fuch monfters, the Greciang 
and Romans did ufe divers forts of expiations, and 
to go about their principal cities with many folemn 
ceremonies and facrifices, aywood, » 

Exrtatory. adj. [from expiate.] Having 
the power of expiation or atonement, 

His voluntary death for others prevailed with God, 
and had the force of an expiatary facrifice, Hovker, . 

Exriva'rion. 2. fi [expilano, Latin.} 

Robbery; the a& of committing watte< 

upon land to the lofs of the heir, 


Expira Tion. x. f. [from expire. | 
t. That att of refpiracion which thrufta-- 
the air out of the lungs, and contra¢ts-: 
the cavity of the breaft. Quincy. 
In all expiration the motion is outwards, and. 
therefore rather driveth away the voice than draw 
eth it. Bacon's Nat Hif. . 
Of aninflammation of the diaphragm, the fymp- - 
toms are a violent fever, aud a moft exquifite pain 
increafes upon infpiration; by which it is ditin- 
guithed from a pleurify, in which the gresteit pain 
is in expiration. Arbuthnot on Dict, 
2. The laft emiffion of breath; death. 
d We have heard him breathe the groan of pxpira- 
tion, Rambfert 


3. Evaporation; att of fuming out.. 
4. Vapour; matter expired. 

Words of this fort refemble the wind in fury 
and impetuoufnefs, in tranfentnefs and fudden exe 
piration, Decay of Pietye 

Clofe air is warmer than openalr, asthe canfeof + 
cold is an expiration from the eanl, which ia- 

. open places is ttronger. Bacon's Nar, Hif, 
ä 5 a. T Ee 


Whom age and Jong experience render wile. Pope. 
To ExreRiIENCE. v. a. [from the noun.4 
1. Totry; to prattife. , 
2. To know by prattife. 
He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc’d eye. Milton. 
Expelaiencen, participial adj. [from expe- 
rience] 5 
1. Made fkilful by experience. 
We vA a as much as we can, our ideas of 
the dittinG fpecies; or learn them from fuel as are 
ufed to that fort of things, aad are experienced in 


them. B Locke. 
2. Wife by long pra&tice, 
Tohim experiene’d Nestor thus rejoin’d, 
Ofriend! what forrows doft thou bring to mind f 
Pope. 


Expe'at ENCER. 2. fe One who makes trials ; 
a prattifer of experiments. 

A curious experiencer did affirm, that the like- 
nefs of any object, if ftrongly eolightened, will a 
Pear toanother, in the eye of him that looks frongly 
and fteadily upon it, "till he be dazzled by its even 
alter he fhall have turned his eyesftom it. Digby. 

EXFE'RI MENT. z. J. {experimentum, Lat. | 
Trial of any thing; fomething done in 
order to difcover an uncertain or un- 
known effect. 

That which theweth them to be wile, is the ga- 
thering of ng Out of their own particular ex- 
periments, and the framing of out particular rxpe- 
riments, according to the rule of their principles, 
fhall make us fuch asthey are. Hocker, 

ILisgood alfo not to try experiments in fates, ex- 
cept the neceffity be urgent, or the utility evident. 

Bacon, 


Adam! by fad experiment I know, 
How litle weight with thee my words can find. 
Milton, | 


t T e 

s EXP N 

=- The ceffation of any thing to which life | 
© is figuratively afcribed. 

To fatisfy ourfelyes of its expiration we darkened 
the room, and in vain endeavoured todifcover any 
fpark of lire. Boyle. 

6. Theconclufion of any limited time. 
Lf ‘till che expiration of your month, 
© You will return and"fojourn with my filler, 
Difmiifing half yourtrain, come thentoine. —« 
Shakefp, K. Lear. 
This he did in a fortnight after the expiration 
of the treaty of Uxbridge. Clarendon, 
To EXPURE. w. a. [expiro, Latin] ~ 
1. To breathe out. 
F To fave his bady from the fcorching fire) ` 
_ Which. he from hellifh entrails did expire.. 
Fairy Queen. 
Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion 
infpiring and expiring aite Ilarvey. 
This chad the-boar; his noftrils lames expire. 
- And his red eyeballs roll with liviog fire.  _Dryd. 
2. To exhale; to fend out in exhalations. 
The fluid which is thus feereted, and expired 
forth along with the air, goes off in infeafible parcels. 
Woodward. 
-3. To clofe; to conclude; to bring to an 
‘end. Obfolete. 

When as time flying with wings fwift, 

Expired had the term that thefe two javels 


Should render upareck'ning of their travels. 
- Llubb. Tale, 


Fo EXPIRE. u. n. 


3. To make an emiffion of the breath. 
If the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal 
* be ftopt, it fuddenly dies. Walton's Angier. 
2. To die; to breathe the latt. å 
For when the fait inall their prideexpire,  — 
To their firtt elements the fouls retire. ape. 
3. To perith; to fall; to be deftroyed. 
a All thy praife is vain, 
Save what this verfe, which never hall expire, 
Shall to che purehafe. . Spenfer. 
The dead man'sknell ` 
Is there (carce afk'd, for whom and good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ficken. Shakefpeare, 
4. To fly out with a blaft. -= 
The diftance judg’d for thot of every fize, 
The linftockstouch, the ponderous ball expires. 
The vigorous feaman every porthole plies, 
And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dryden, 
g. Toconclude; to terminate; to come to 
an end. : 
A month before 
This bond expires, 1 do expect return 
Of thrice three timea the value of this bond. 
i r b Shakefpeare. 
‘Jo EXPLA'IN. v.a. [explano, Latin.) To 
expound; to illuftrate; to clear by notes 
or commentaries. - 
Such is the original defign, however we may ex- 
plain it away. Ayliffe's Parergon, 
You will have variety of commentators to explain 


the dificult paffages ta you. Gay. 
Some aphid the meaning quite away. Pope. 


EXPLA'INABLE, adj. [ftom explain.) Ca- 
pable of being explained or interpreted. 
It is fymboltcally explainable, and implicth puri- 
fication and cleannefs. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Exeraltner. x. f. [from explain.) Ex- 
pofitor; interpreter; commentator. 
EXPLANATION. #. f. [from explain. | 
1- ‘The aét of explaining or interpreting. 
2. The fenfe given by an explainer or in- 
terpreter. 
Before this explanation be candemned, aad the 
Bill found upon it, fome lawyers thould fully inform 
+ the jury. : Swift. 
Exrca'natory. adj. [from explain.} Con- 
taining explanation. 
flad the printer given me notice, T would have 
puted the names and writ expluaatory notes, 


-Swifta 


EXP 
ElxpLETIYVES, m f- B Latin. ] 
Something nfed only to take up room: 
fomething of which the ufe is only to 
prevent a vacancy. 
Vhefe are not only ufeful expletives to matter, 
but great nrnaments of ftyle: Swift, 
Oft theear the open vowels tire, te 
While expletives their feeble aid do join. Pepe. 
Expletives, whether words or fyllables, are made 
ufe of purely to fupply a vacancy: do, before verbs 
plural, is abfolutely fuch; and future refiners may 
explode did and does. Pope. 
E'XPLACABLE. adj. [from explicate.] Bx- 
plainable; poflible to be explained. 
Many difliculties, fearce explicable with any cer- 
tainty, occur in the fabrick of human nature. Hale. 
Great variety there isin compound bodies, and 
little many of then feem to be explicable, — Bayle. 
To EXPLICATE. v. a. [explico, Latin ] 
t. Tounfold; to expand. 
They explicate the leaves, and ripen food 
For the fil fabourersof the mulberry wood. 
Blackmore. 
2. To explain; to clear; to interpret. 
They do not underftand that part of Chriftian 
philofaphy which exp/icates the fecret nature of this 
divine aie Taylor. 
Although the trutha may be elicited and exp/i- 
cated by the contemplation of animals, yet they are 
more clearly evidenced in the contemplation of man. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
The laft verfe of his laft fatyr is not yet fufficiently | 
explicated. b «© Dryden. 
E'XELICATION. w, Ja [from explicate. ] 
1. The a&t of opening: unfolding or ex- 


panding. i 


2. The act of explaining; interpretation ; 
explanation. 

` The church preacheth, firft publithing by way of 

- teftimony, the truth which from them the hath re- 

ceived, written in the facred volumes of Scripture; 

fecondly, by way of explication, difcovering the 

myfteries which lie hid therein. Hooker. 

Many things are needful forexplicasioz, and many 

for application unto particular occafions. locker. 

Allowances are made in the explication of our 

Saviour’s parables, which hold only as to the main 


feope. Atterbury. 
3. ‘The fenfe given by an explainer; inter- 
pretation. à 


Tis the fubftance of this theory ! mainly depend 


upon: many fingle explicatiors and particularities 
may be rectified upon farther thoughts. Burnet. 
Elxpricarive. ‘adj, [from explicate.) 


Having a tendency to explain.” 
lf the term which is added to the fubject of a 
complex propofition be either effential or any way 
necetlary toit, then itis called explicative; for it 
only explains the fubje€t; as every mortal man is a 
fon of Adam, Watts’s Lopick. 
Exriica'tor. a. f. [from explicate] Ex- 


ounder; interpreter; explainer. 
EXPLICIT. adj. [explicitus, Latin.] Un- 
folded; plain; clear; not obfcure; not 
merely implied. A 

We muĝ lay afide that lazy and fallacious me- 
thod of cenfuring by the lump, and bring things 
clofe to explicit proot and evidence. Burnet. 

Thefe {peculations, when moit refined, ferve only 
to (how how impoilible it is for us to have a clear 
and explicit notion of that which is infinite, 

Scuth's Sermons. 

Exeu’cithy. adv. re explicit.) Plainly ; 

directly ; not merely by inference or im- 
plication. 

‘Yhis querulous humour carries an implicit repug- 
nance to God's difpofals ; but where it 1s: indulged, 
itufually is its ownexpofitor; and explicitly avows it. 

Government of the Tongue. 


To EXPLO'DE. v.a. [expledo, Latin.] 
1. To drive out difgracefully with fome 
noife of contempt; to treat with open 


ean 
contempt; to treat not only with ne? 
glet, but open difdain or fcorn. 
Him old and young 
Exploded, and had feiz'd with violent hands, 

_ Had not a cloud defceading {natch’d him thence 

Unfeen amid’ the throng. Milton's Paradife Loft, 

Thus was th’ applaufe they meant, 

Turn’d to exploding hifs, triumph to hame, 
Catt on tbemfelves trom their own mouths. — Milt. 
Old age explodes all but morality. Rofcommen, 
There. is pretended that a magnetical globe or 
terella, being placed upon ils poles, would have -a 
conflant rotation; but this is commonly ex loded, 
as being againft all experience. “ilkins. 
Shall hat man pafs for a proficient in Chrift’a 
fchool who would have been exploded in the fchool 
of Zeno?. Sours, 
` Provided that no word, which a fociety hall give 
a fan@tion to, be antiquated and expleded, they may 
receive whatever new ones they fhal} fiad occafian 
for. Swift. 

2. To drive out with noife and violence. 

But late the kindled power did explode 
The maffy ball, and the brafs tube unload, 
at pe Blackmere. 

Expro'per.x.f. [from explede.| An hiflers 
onc who drives out any perfon or thing 
with open contempt. 

EXPLOIT. x. S. (expletum, Latin, res ex« 
pleta) A defign accomplifhed; an at- 
chievement; a fuccefsful atrempt. 

Know’ft thou not any whom corruptUng gold . 
Would tempt into aclofeexp/cit of death? Shake 
Flight cannot ttain the honour you have won; 
But mine it will that no exploit have done. Shak. 
How thall T relate 

To human fenfe th? invifible exploits 
Of warring fpirits? Milton's Paradife Loft, 
He breaks fierce Hannibal’s infulting heats ; 
Of which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats, 
*  Denbam, 
Will you thus difhonour 
Your pat erpii and fully all yosr wars! Adwif. 

Yo Exriorr, v. a. [from the noun.] To 

perform; to atchieve. Notufed. , 
He exploited great matters in his own perfon ip 
Gallia, and by his fon in Spain. Camden. 

ToEXPLO'RATE. v. a. f[exploro, Latin.] 

To fearch out; to try by fearching; to 


explore. 

Snails exclude their horns, and therewith explo 
rate their way. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Exriora'tion. x. fe [from eaploraie.] 
Search; examination. 

For exat exploration feales fhould be fufpended 
where the air is quier, that, clearof impediments, 
they may the mere freely convert upen their natural 
yerticity, Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 

Ufe may be made of the like way of explorati@n 
in thar enquiry which puzzles fo many modern n3- 
turalifts Boyle 

EXPLORA'TOR, v. f. [from explorate.] One 
who fearches; a fearcher; an examiner. 

ExrLo'—Ra TORY. adj. [from explorate.] 
Searching ; examining. 

Jo EX'PLORE. v. a. [exflore, Latin.] 
To try; to fearch into; to examine by 
trial. 

Abdiel that fight endur’d not, where he ftood i 
Among the mighiieft, bent on highcit deeds, 

And thus his own undaunted heart explores, Milte 

Divers opinions f have been inclined to question 
not only as anaturaliit, but as a chymiift, whether 
they be agreeable to true grounds of philofophy, or 
the exploring experiments of the tire Boyle. 

But Capys, and the reit of foundermind, 

The fatal prefent to the flames defign’d, 
Or to the wat’ry deep; at leat to bore 
"The hollow fides, aud hidden frauds explore. 
4 Drydens Ær 

The mighty Stagyrite firfl lefe the hore, 

Spread all his fails and durft the deeps explore ; 

He tteer'd fecurely, and difcover'd far, t 

Led by the light of the Mæonian ftar. Popes 
ExrLo'REMENT. 


Exe 


Exrro'Restent.m/. [ftomexplore. |Search; 


trial. 
>” The fruftrated fearch of Porta, upon the explore- 
anent-nf many, could fea.te find one. Brown. 
ExrLo'sion. x. /- [from explode.] Thea& 
- of driving out any thing with noife and 
- violence, 

Thofe parts which abound with ftrata‘of Rone, or 
marble, making the ltrongeft oppofition, are the moft 
furiaufly thattered, an event obfervable not only in 
this, but all other exp/sfions whatever. Woodward. 

To gunpowder the charcoal and fulphur eafily take 
fire, and fet fire to the nitre; and the (pirit of the 
nitre being thereby rarified into vapour, rufhes out 
with explofion, after the manner that the vapour 
of water rufhes of an wolipile: the fulphur alfo, 
being volatile, is converted into vapour, and aug- 
raents the exploffox, Newton's Opt. 

With explofion vaft, 
The thunder raifes his tremenduous voice, Tbom/on. 
Exrto'sive. adj. [ftom explede.] Driving 
out with noife and violence. 

Thefe minerals conftitute in the earth a kind of 

natural gunpowder, which takes fire; and by the 


affitance of its explofive power renders the fhock 
greater, Woodward, 


EXPO'NENT. x. f. [from expono, Latin. ] 
Exponent of the ratio, or Proportion between any 
two numbers or. quantities, is the exponent arifing 
when the antecedent is divided by the confequent : 
thus fix is the exponent of the ratio which thirty 
hath to five. Alfo a rank of numbers io arithme- 
‘tical progreffion, beginning from o, and placed over 
a cae of numbers in geometrical progreMfion, are 
called indices or exponents: and in this is founded 
the reafon and demonftration of logarithms ; for 2d- 
dition and fubtraction of thefe expoxents anfwers to 
multiplication and divifion in the geometrical num- 
bers. Harris, 


EXPONENTIAL. adj.-[fromt exponent.] 

Exponential curves -are fuch as partake both of 
the nature of algebraick and Eu E ones. 
They partake of the former, becaule they confit of 
a finite number of terms though thofe terms them- 
felves ase indeterminate; and they are in fome 
meafure tranfcendental, becaqufe they cannot be al- 
gebraically conftructed. , Harris 

Tc EXPO'RT. v. a. [exporto, Latin.] To 

` carry ont of a country, generally in the 
way of traffick. 

Glorious followers taint bufinefs for want of fe- 
Crecy, and export honour froma man, and make 
him a return in envy. Bacon. 

` Edward 111 by his encouragement of trade, turn- 
ed the feale fo much in favour of Englith mer- 
chandife, that, by a balance of trade taken in his 
time, the experted commodities amounted to two 
hundred ninety-four thoufand pounds, and the im- 
ported but to thirty-eight thoufand. Addif. Freeh, 

Great thips brought from the Indies precious 
wood, and exported pearls and robes. Arbuthnot, 

E’xport. w./. [from the verb. ] Commodity 
carried out in traffick. 

Exrorta'riox. x. /. [fromexport.] The 
att or practice of carrying out commo- 
dities into other countries. 

The caufe ofa kingdom's thriving is fruitfulnefs 
ef foil to produce neceffarics, not only fufficient fer 
the inhabitants, but for exportation into other 
countries. Swift. 

Exro'rTER. m. f [from expert.] He that 
carries out commodities, in oppofition to 
the importer, who brings them in. 

Money will be meled down, or carried away in, 
coin by the exporter, whether the pieces of each 
fpecies be by the law bigger or lels. Lecke. 

To EXPOSE. v. a. [expono, * expofitum, 
Lat. expofer, French. ] 

1. Tolay open; to make liable. 

‘Take Phyfie Pomp; 
Expofe chyfelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’ thake the fuperflus to them, 
And hew Heaven jut. Shabefpeare’s King Lear. 
Vou. h 


6. To put in danger. 


8. To cenfure; to treat with difpraife. A 


Exrost’rion z. f. 


2. Explanation; interpretation: [from ex- 


Exro'siror mf. [expofitor, 


EXP 
Who here 


Will envy whom the higheft place cxpofes 
Foremoft to ftand againft tbe ‘Thunderer’s aim? 


To pafs the riper period of his age, 

Adting his part upon a crowded itage, 

To lafting toils expos'd, and endlefs cares, 

To open dangers, and ta fecret fnares, 

2. To put in the power of any thing. 
But fill he held his purpofe to depart; 

Far as he Inv’d her equal to his life, 

He would not to the feas cxpofe his wife, 
3- To lay open; to make bare; 

a ftate of being acted upon. A 

Then joyous birds frequent the loneiy grove, 

And beatts, by nature ftrong, renew their love d 

Then fields the blades of buried corn difclofe, 

And while the balmy weftern {pirit blows, 

Earth to the breath her boin dares exprfe, Dryden. 
4. To lay open, to cenfure or ridicule ; to 
thew in fuch a fate as brings contempt. 

Like Horace, you only expofe the fatlies of men, 
without arraigning their vices. Dryd. Juv. Dedic. 

Tully has jut expofed a precept, that a man 
fhould live with his j 
he became his enemy, it fhuuld not be in his power 
to hurt him, Addifon’s Speéiatar, 

A fool might once himfelf alone expafe, 

Now one ia verfe makes many more in profe. Pope. 
Your fame and your property fufer alike, you are 

at once expofed and plundered. f 
5- To lay open to examination. 

Thofe who feek truth only, freely expofe their 
principles to the teft, and are pleafed to have them 
examined. Locke. 


Prior, 


to put in 


The expofing himfelf noterioufly did change the 
fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give 
ground, Clarendon. 

7- To caft out to chance. 

A father, unnaturally carelefs of his child, gives 
him to another man; and he again expofer him: a 
third man finding him, breeds up and provides for 
him as his own, Lorke, 

Helplefs and naked on a woman’s knees, 

To be expos'd or rear’d as the may pleafe, | 


Feel her neglect, and pine for her difeafe, Prior. 


colloquial abufe of the word. 

A little wit is equalty capable of expying a 
beauty, and of aggravating a fault, Addifon’s Spee, 
[from expo. 
te The fituation in whic any thing is 

placed with refpett to the fun or air, 

Water he chufes clear, light, without tafte or 
fmell ; drawn from fprings with an eafterly expo/i- 
tox, = Arbuthnot. 

The diverfity of expofition of the feveral kitchens 
in this city, whereby fome receive the trays of the 
fun fooner, and others later, will occafion great ir- 
regularity as to thetime of dining. Arbuthnot, 


pound, expono, mir 
My ford of York, it better thew'd with you, 
When that your flock, aflembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with reverence 
Your expo/ition on the holy text. Sbakefp. Hen VV, 
You are a worthy judge; 
You know the law: your expofition 
Hath been moft found, Shakefp. Merch. of Venice, 
1 have fometimes very boldly made fuch expufitions 
of my aythors, as no cammentator will forgive me. 
Dryden, 
Latin.] Ex- 
plainer ; expounder ; interpreter, 
A mirthsmonving jet, 
Which his fair tongue, conccit’s expofitor, 
Delisers iu fuch aptand gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakefpeare. 
In the pidtuce of Abraham’s facriticing his fon, 
Ifaac is decribed as a little bay, which is 
fentancous unto theauthority of expofitore, Brown. 
The finner’s confeience is the bet expofiter ot 


the mind of God, under any judgement or affliction.’ 
, South's Sermons. 


4 


NMiltow. 


Dryden. 


riend in fuch a manner that if 


Pope. 


not con- | 


EXP 

Scholiafts, thofe copious expofirors of places, pour 
out a vain overflow of learning on paffages plain and 
: eafy. p Ocke. 
Ta EXPO'STULATE. «v. z [expofule, 

Latin.] To canvafs with another: to al- 

tercate ; to debate without open rupture. 
More bitterly could Fexpo/fulare, 

Save that for reverence of fomealive 

I give a Sparing limit to my tongue. Shakefpeare. , 

The emperor's ambaffador did expofudate with the 
King, that he had broken his Iéague with the em- 
peror. = Hayward. 

It is madnefs for friendlefs and unarmed in- 
nocence to expofirdate with invincible power, L’HAr. 

Durit Texpefiulase with Providence, I then might 
afk. Catton, 

The bithop will expoflulate, and the tenant will 
have regard to the reafonablenefs of the demand. 

L é Swift. 
Exrostuna'rion. 2. fa [from expofulatc,] 
1, Debate; altercation; difenffion of an 

affair in private without rupture. 

Expoftulations end well between lovers, but ill 
between triends. ` Spectator, 
z. Charge; accufation. 
This makes her bleeding patients to accufe 

High Heav'n, and thefe expoffulations ufe; - . 

Could Nature then no private woman graces 

Whom we may dare to love with fuch a face? Haller. 

Expofulation isa private accufation of one friend 
- touching avather, fuppofed not to have dealt fingly or 
confilerately in the courfe of good friendthip, Ayliffe. 
EXPOSTULA'TOR zef. [from expoflulate.] 
One that debates with another without 
open rupture. - 
Exro'sTULATORY, adj. [from expoftulate.} 
Cpntaining expottulation. 

This fable is a kind of an expoffulatory debate be- 
tween Bounty and Ingratitude. L’ Eftrange. 
Expo'sure x. f. [from expofe.| 
1. The act of expofing or fetting out to ob- 

fervation. e 
2. The ftate of being open to obfervation. 
When we have ourgeked frailties hid, 
That fuffer in expofure, let gs meet. Suuref: Mach. 


3. The ftate ot heing expoʻed, or being 


liable to any thing. 
Determine on lome courfe, 
More than a wild expofure toeach chance 
That ftarts i? th’ way before thee, Shak. Coriolanus 
4. The ftate of being in danger. - 
Ajax fets Therfites 
‘To match us in comparifons with dirt; 
To weaken and difcredit our expofure, 
How hard foever raunded in with danger. Shake/p. 
5. Expofttion; the fituation in ‘which the 
fun or air is received, 

The cold now advancing fet fuch plants. as will 
not endure the houfe, in pots, two or three inches, ` 
lower than the furtace of fome bed, under a fouthern 
expofure. ! Evelyn. 

To EXPO'UND. w. a. [exfono, Latin.] 
1. To explain; to clear; to interpret; to 


fhew the mcaning of. 4 

We cannot better interpret the meaning of thofe 
words than pope Lea himfelf expousde/ them whole 
fpeech concerning our Lord’s afvenfion, may ferve 
inftead of a marginal glofs. 4 Losker, 

This by Calphurnia’sd.camisfignifed, ° ° 
~—And this way you have weil experueu it. Shake. 
He expounded unto thein in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himlelt. Luke, xxiv. 27, 
Thofe right holy fathers, as in matters of faith 
they did not make truthybut religiouly expounded 
it; fo in matters of eccletiaftical government, they 
did not create provinces, But ordered the countries 
which they then had. ‘ Rakigh, 
2. To examine; to lay open : a Latinifm., 

He expounded both his pockets. 

And found a watch with rings and lockets. Hudilras. 
Exro‘unper. x. f [from expound. | Eg- 
plainer; interpreter, 
r y This. 


This they did partly as faittiful witheffer P mating 
a mere relation of what God! himfelf Had’ revealed 
unto them; and partly as, caveful cxpounders, 
teachers, and perfuaders thereof, Hooker. 
The beft he was . 
And faithfullet expownder of the laws. Dryd. Jav. 
To EXPRE'SS, v. a. [exprima, ‘exprifis, 
Latin]. : 
1. Tocopy; to refemble; to'reprefent. 
So kids and whetps their fires and dams expecft, 
And fo the great 1 meafur’d by the tefs. Dryden. 
Adorn a dream, exprefing human form, i 
The fhape of him whofuifere in the tarmi. - Dryden. 
2. To reprefent by any of the imitative arts; 
as poetry, feulpture, painting. 
Each fkilfisl artit thalliexpre/s thy form 
Inanimatedigold. Smith's Phaedra and LE ppalities. 
3. Vo reprefent in words; to exhibit by 
language ; ro utter; to declare. 
. . Lefsthao half w2 find exgrefl, 
Envy bid conceal the ret, . Mitton. 
"Though they have learned thofe founds, yet there 
are no detérmined’ ideas laid up in their minds, |: 
‘which are to be exprefféd to others by theim. Lorke. 
In moral ideas we have no fenfible: marks that 
refeintle them, whereby we'can fet them down: we 
have nothing but words to expre/s them by. Zoete. 
True-wit is nature to advantage drett,. y 
- “What ofe was thought, but ne’er fo wellexpre/t.. Pope. 
* “Others forlanguage all their care expre/s, 
= . And value books, as women men, for drefs. Pape. 
To fhed tears, among the ancients, whem they 
fhould exprefs their gratitede to the gods with joys 
was efleemed a prophanatione Browne. 


Ld 


| 


i 


4. To fhew or make known in any manner. j1. 


No longer fhall thy bodice aptly lace, 
That airand’ ihape of Jiarmony expreft, n 
Fine by degrees, and delicately lefs. „ Prior. 

g. To'utter; to declare ; with the reciprocal 
ronoun. 4 , 
Mr. Philips did exprefs Bimfelf with much in- | 
digration againft me one cvening. Pope. 
6. ‘To denote; to defignate. : 
’, Mofes and Adron’ took thefe “men expreffed byli 

their names. Numbi. 17.) 
4. To fquceze out; to force out by com- | 


preffion.. 
Among the watry juices of fruit are all the frùits 
out of which dridk is, expreffed; as the grape and 
the apple. - P, Bacon. 
$. To extort by violence. or clicite by art : 
a Latinifmy _ 1 
Halters and racks cannot exprefe from thee, 
More than thy deeds? "tis only judgement waits tlice. 
: Ben Fonfen. 
Art didvexprefi 
A quiateffence even from nothingnefs: 
From dul! privatives and lcan emptinefs. 
Exrre'ss. adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Copied; refembling ; exadtly like. 
Of his prefence many atign 
Still following thee, fli!! compaffing thee round 
With gocdnefs and paternal love z his face 
' Exprefs, and of his tteps the track divine. . Miltén. 
. Plain; apparent; declared in direct terms. 
There hath beco fathe doubt whether containing 
in Scripture do import exprefs fetting down in plain 
terms; or tHe comprehending in fuch fort, that b 
reafon we may from thence conclude all thingswhic 
are neceffary. . Hooker. 
"There is not any pofitive law of men, whether}, 
general or particular, received by formal expie/s 
-eonfent as in councils; or hy fecret approdition ; 
put the fame may be taken away, ifoccation ferves. 
Hocker. 


Denne. 


Ç 


2 


All the gazers on the fkies 
Read not in fair heav'ns ftory 
Expreffer truth, or truer glory, 
* ‘Than they might in hee bright eves, Ben “Fcnfon. 
9. Clear; not dubious. This feems to be 
“no proper ufe. 4 
_ ploye to feel mylelfafan exprefi and fettled judg- 
iepr and affection in rhings' of the greate moment. 


è More's Div. Dial [EXPRE SSIVENESS, 7%. 


4. On purpofe; for das o end. . 
u 


Exrre'ss. m fa 


2. A mefiage fent. 


3. Ardeclaration in plain terms. Not ufual. 


Exrrelssrete. adj. [from exprefs.] 


2 That may be drawn by fqueezing or ex- 


rExere’sston. x. f. [from expre/s.] 


Expre'ssiveLy adv. [from exprefive.] In 


‘EXP 


As to the leftimoriies of the fathers, let them be] 
never fo expréfeagatof’ all forts of prayers and-invo- 
cations, they hold-only of fuch’a fort of P ; 
o Stillingfleet ți 

Where reafoù or feripture is rxprefs for any}! 
opinion, or action, we may reedive rt: as‘of divine 
authority. Locke, 


They who are not induced to’ believe’ and'live asfi 
they ought, by thbfe difcoveries which God hath 
made in Scripture, would fand out againft any 
evidence whatloevér; even that ofa meflenger fent 
exprefi iom the other wotlds Atterbury. 
pian the adjective. } 


| A meffenger fent on purpofe. 
The king 
marquis, with all the particular informations. 
Claredon. 
Asif expreffes from all parts had come, ; 
With freth alárims threat’ning thefate of Rome.: 
, Dryd. Fav 
_ Upon the firt moment I was difeovered, the cm- 
peror bad early notice of itby an expre/s. 
Gulliver’s Travels. 


t 
L-am conteàt my- heart floald be difcovered to 
the world, without any of thofe popular captations 
which fome men ufe in their fpeechés and expreffes. 
King Charles. 


«© They do not only contradict the general defiga and 
particular ae i of the gofpel, but tefpafs' againit 
all logick and common fente. m Norris. 


That may be uttered or declared. - 

They had not only a mémory and tradition of it 
in general, but even of fevera) particular acciddnts of 
itlikewife, which they handed downwards to the 
fuccecding ages, with notes of the greateit terror ex- 
projille, Woodward’ Natural Hifory. 


preflion.. 


The ator 
thing. 

‘There is nothing comparable to the variety of 
inkruAive expreffions by fpcech, wherewith a man 
alone is endowedy as'with an inftrument fuitable to 
the excellency of his foul, for the communication of 
his thoughts. Helder on Speech. 
z. The form or mode of language in which) 

any thoughts are uttered. 

But ill exprefficw fometimes give allay 
To noble thoughts, whofe flame fhall ne’er decay. 
Buckingham. 
The poet, to reconcile Helen to his. reader,! 
brings her in as a penitent, condemning her own! 
infidelity in very fttong exprefficts. Broome. 
3. A phrafe ; a mode of fpeech, 
The a& of {queezing or forcing out any 
thing by aprefs. > : 

Thofe juices that are fo’ Mefhy, as they cannot} 
make drink by exprefion, yet may make drink by; 
«mixture of water. + Baton. 

The juicesiof the leaves are obtained by exprefiion: 
feom thisjuice proceeds the taite. Arbuthnot. 
Expre'ssive. adj. [from exprefs.| Having 
the power of utterance or réprefentation. 
With of before the thing exprefied. 

Each verle fo {wells expreffive of her woes 
And ev’ry teat in lines 10 mournful Hows, 

We, fpite of fameher fate revess’g believes 
O’erlook her crimes, and think fhe ought to live he 
iekel!, 

And four fair queens, whofe hands fuftain a flow'r, 
Th’ rxprejjive emblem of their foftcr pow’r. Pope. 

A vilible and exemplary obedicnce to God’s laws 
is the moft exprefive acknowledgement of the ma- 
jefty and fovereignty of God, and difpofes others to 
glorify liim by the fame obfervances, Rogers. 


L power of reprefenting any 


2 
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aclear and reprefentative way. 


J- [from exprefiive] 


P} 


ENERE’SSLY. adj, [from exprefss] 


fent an expres immediately to the]. 


Expre’ssugi. x. A [from etpre/s. 


EXP 
The power of expreffion, or reprefentas 
tion by words. 

The murrain has all the exprefiverefrthat words 
can give: it was here that Virgil framed Hard to. 
outdo Lucretius, iddifort.. 

J} In direst 
terms; plainly; not by implication; not 
generally. 

It doth not follow, that of neveffity we Malins, 
unlefs we exprefs/y extend thivin- every etic 

Fere. 

Atüclesof belief and things which’ all men mutt: 
doj to the end) they may be faved, are either ex- 
profely fet down in'Scripturey or elfe'plainly thereby 
to'be gatheredt | ' Hooker, 

Who dare crofs’ems, 
Bearing the king’s will from’ his mouth exprefsly ? 
Shakejpeare, 

The beginning ofthe worfhio of images in thefe 
weftern parts, was by thie folly and-fuperttition of the 
people exprefsly againtt the will of their own bi- 


fhup. Stikingficet. 
+ This account I expreftiy give of them, when E 
` enter on the argument. “ Atterbury. 


Alf the duties that the bel political laws enjoin, 
as conducive 16 the quiet and order of focia) lifes. 
are exprefs/y commanded by our rcligiane = Regerr.. 
‘ Now. 

difufed.] i 
i. Exprefion ; utterance. Not ufed.. 

Thercis a myfteryin the foul of Rate, 

Which hath an-operation more divine, 

Fhan breath or pervcan give exprefire tos ee 
z, The form; the likenefs reprefented. 

Not vfed: : 

‘Twill drop fome obfeure epiftles of love, whereins. 
by’ the colou? of his beard, the manner of his gait, 
the expreffure of his eye, foreticad; and complexion, 
he fitatl find himfelf perfonated. ,, Sbakefp. 

3. The mark; the imprefiion. Not ufed. 

And nightly, meadow fairies, look you fing, 

Like to the garter-compafs ina ring: 

Th’ expreffure that iv bears, green let it be; 

Mure fertile fret chan all the field to fée. SLakefg.. 
To E'XPROBRATE. w. a. [exprobro, La- 
tin.] To charge upon with reproach; to. 
imputeonly with blame; to upbraid. 

To exprodrate their stupidity, he induces, the: 
providence of ftorks: now if the bird had been. 
unknown, the illuftration had been obfeure, and. 
tHe éxprobration not fo proper. Btown. 
Exfromra'tion. x. f. [from exprobrare.], 

Scornful charge; reproachful accufation ; 

act of upbraiding. 

The goodnefs we glory in, is tofind out fome 
what whereby we may judge othersto be ungodly = 
cath other’s fault we obfeive as raatter of expro- 
bration, notol grief. Hocker., 

The Vaethians; with exprebration of Craffus's 
thirft after money, poured gold into his mouth ‘after 
he was dead. Abtbet, 

It will be a denial with feern, with a taunting 
expredration; and: to be miferable without come 
miferution, is the height of mifery. Soups Serm. 

No riced fuch boalts, of exprodrations (alle: 

Of cowardice: the military monnd 

The Britih files tranfcend in evil hour 

For their proud foga. Philipse 
TdExPRO'PRIATE. v. a. [ex and proprius, 

Latin. ] To make no longer our own ; to 

hold no longer as a property. Not in ufe. 

When you lave refigned, or rather configned 
your expropriated: will to God, and thereby entruft- 
ed him to will for you, alnis difpenfations towards 
you are, in effect, the ais of yourown will, 

Boyles Serapbick Love. 
To EXPU'GN..». a. [expugno, Latin.] To 
conquer; to take by affaulr. 
Exrucna'tion. v.f. [from expugn.] Con- 
queft ; the act of taking by affault. 


The expugzation of Vieuna he could neverac- 
compii. Sand. 


Te 


Bo FP. 
WoPXPU'LSE. v. ae fexpilfue, Latin] To: 
drive out; to expel; to force away. 
` -For ever fhoold they-bé expulsa from France. 
And not have title O easldom.there.  Sbakefp. 
Suppofe a nation Where the cultom arere, that 
afteritult age the-fons) fhould exped/e their fathers 
-and mothers out of poileffions, and put- them to 
-their penGons. Bacons Holy War. 
Anwardly received, jt,may be verydiusetick, and 
expyl/e the ftone in the kidneys. Brown 
Dittys yelates, that Pelus was expulfed front his 
__ Kiogdom by, Acaftus. Broome. 
JExru'ision. z. /. [from expal/e.] 
a. Theat of expelling or driving onte , 


EXS 5 lg 


authors contrary.to popery. f 
There wants expurgatg*y animadverfions, where-, 
„by we umight ftrike out great numbers of hidden, 
qualities; and having once a conceded littywe mig jt’ 
with more fafety attempt their reafons, — rout. 


confummate;. 


a 


1. Farfought; -excellent ; 
complete. à a A 

. His abfolote exaétnefs they imitate by tending’ 
unto that which is.moft exgui/ire in’every particular.’ 
eae: SC a leery locker. 


charge of keeping and maintaining. fo great a navy 


3 A wooer, ‘ in fuch exqwifite perfection and readinefs. Raleigh., 
More hateful thar this foulexpuifonis, = Adam and Eve, before the fall, were a different 
Of thy dear hufbandg. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline.. fpecies; and none but a poet.of the moit unboynded 


Sole vigtor from th’ expulfon of his foes, | invention, and the.moft exqui/te,judgmeat, .could 
«Mefiah histriumphal chariot tum'd. Milton. 
Others think it ,peMable fosto contrive feverdl' 
gprecesiof fteel and a load-ttone, :tlrat, by their con- 
tinualattraction and expudfion of one. another, they: 
tay caufe a perpetual revolutionof a wheel. 
i Wilkias’s Dedalus, 
This magnificent tempie was not finithed "till after. 
the a ef Tarquin. , Stilling fleet, 
Cotfce-cotoured urine proceeds from a misture of 
s finmalt quantity of blood with the urine; but often: 
prognatticates a refolution of the obftructing matter, 
, and the expudffor of gravel ora ftone, Arbuthnet.- 
“g. The ftate of being driven out. 
To what end had the angel been fent to keep 
‘the entrance into Paradife, after Adam's expul/ion,’ 
. ifthe univerle had been Paradife?Raleigh's History. 
“Expvu'ustve. adj. [from expulje.] Having 
the power of expulfion.’ 
1f the member be dependent, we raifing of it up, 
and placing it equal with, or higher than the reit 
of the body, the imflut may be retrained, and the 
part ftrengthened by expulfive bandages. `Wifeman. 
Exeu'ncrion. z. f. [from expunge.) Abo-- 
lition; thc at of expunging, blotting, 
or effacing. : 
To EXPU'NGE. v. a [expungo, Latin.] 
w. To blot out; to rub ont. . 
The difference of the denarius and drachm hav- 
Sng been done in the manufcript, it was needlefs to 
expunge it. Arbuthnot. 
Neither do they temember the many alterations, 
additions, and ex urging: made by great authors in 


thofe treatifes which they prepare for the publick. 
Swift. 


*ftate of -ionecence. i “o Addin” 
„The pleafures of fenfe are probably-relithed iy 


mens for they tafte them fincere and pure, withogt 
being diftraéted inthe purfuit, er difquieted jn the 
wfeof them. Atterbury! Sermgns. 
2. Confummately bad. x 
With «xguifte malice they have mised the gall 
and vinegar of falfity and contempt. ' Kizg Charles. 
3. Very fenfibly felt. a . 
The fcalee of the fearfkin-hinder objets from’ 
making too painful and exquijite impréflion onthe, 
netves. * i Cheyne.. 
ExauisireLY., adv. [fromexguifite.] Per- 
'fe&ly; completely + in either a good or 
ill fenfc. n q 
We fee more exquifitely with one eye Mut than’ 
with both open; for that the fpirits vilual unite 
themfelyes, and become tonger. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
A collettion of rare manulvripts, exguiftely writ- 
ten in Arabick, and fought in the moft remote patta’ 
by Epenius, the moit excellent linguut. AV atta 
The foldier then,.in Greejan arts untkill'd, : 
Returning rich with pluoder fromthe field, 
If cups of filver or of gold be brought, 
With jewels fet, and exquisitely wrought, 
To glorious trappings Itrait the plate he turn'd, 
And with the glitt'nng fpoil his horfe adorn’d, Dry. 
The poetry of operas ia, generally as exgnifrely ill 
as the mufic is good: ifam an DA 
E’xquisiteness. . fe [from exguifite:] 
Nicety; perfection. doe | 
We fuppote the fuperficies of the twa glaifed fhould 
be fo AN fiat and fmooth, «tat nozir at all can 
come between them and experienge | has informgd, 
us, that it is ena difficult to procure from our, 
ordinary tradefmen either glafles or marbles fo much, 
as approaching fuch an exzuifitene/s. Boyle, 
E'xseriwT. m, fe [exferipium,” Latin. ]° A 
copy; a writing copied ‘from another. 
Exst'ceant. adj. [froin exfccate.] Drying ; 
having the powerto dry up. t k 
Some are. moderately moitt, and require to be 
treated with medicioes nf the like nature, fuch ag 
flethy parts; othersdry in themfelvés, yet require 
exfiecants, 33 bones. H Mr 
To EXSI'CCATE. v. a [exficco, Latin. ] 
To dry. ' | 
«W jn adiffolution of ftecl a feparation of all 
made by precipi tigp orexhalation, the ex/iccated 
powder afcends pot unto thélosdflone. Brown, 
Great heats and droughts exfrecate and wate the 
moifture and vegetative nature of the earth. 
: » `- Mortimer’ thifbandry. 
Exsicca’rion, z f. [from éxjiceate. J’ The 
att of drying. A 


That which ts concreted by exfceation, ‘or ex- 


mii 


g. To efface; to annibilate. -+ 
Wilt thou not to a broken heart difpenfe 
The balm of mercy, and expunge th’offence? 
td 


Deduct what is but vanity, or drefs, 
Or learniog’s luxury, or idlenefs, 
Or tricks to thew the ftretch of human brain 
_ «Mere curious pleafure, or ingenious pain ; 
»Expunge the whole, or Jop th’ excrefcent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts: ' 
Then fee how little the remaining fun, 
Which ferve the paft, and muft the time to come! 
Pope. 
VExrurcaltion. 2. f. [expurgatis, Latin. | 
m. The act of purgtng or cleanfing. : 
sAitthe inteftines, but efpecially. the great ones» 
Kidneys, and ureters, ferve for expurgation. Wifeman: 
2. Purification from bad .raixture, us, of 
errour or falfchood. 

Wife men know, that arts and learning want 
expurgation, and if the courle of truth be permitted 
to itfelf, it cannot efcape many errours. Brown. 

Expu’acatom u.f. One who corretts by 
expunging. l 
‘They may well be allowed-an expurgator. 
à Ì Diz 
EXPU'RGATORY adj. [expurgatorius, Latin, | 
Employcd in purging away-what is 
noxious: as, the expurgatory index: of the 
Romanifts dires the abolition or ex- 


tion; as earth, diet,“and clay. ‘Brown. 
Exst'ccative.adj. {from exfecate.] Hav- 
ing the power of drying. -< 
Exspus'rron. 2. /- [expuo, Latins] A dif- 
charge of faliva by fpitting. = Quine. 
Exsv'Crron, m/e Lexugo, Latin] “The att 
1 


panétion .af paffages. admitted by any, 


EXQUISITE. adj. [exguifitus, Latin) | |E 


Why thould the ftate be troubled with thisngedlefs,} 7% facet Pho Laue: be, fa word 


kave fitted their converfation and bebayiour to their“ 
m EXSUFFLA'TION. 


beats in amore exquisite degree than they are by" 


Exralriek. 


preffion of humidity, will bé refolved by humecta- | 


EX -T 


of fucking out, or draining out, without 
immediate contact of the power of fuck. 
ing with the thing fucked. ` 
If you opcao the valve, and farce.up the fucker, 
after this firit ex/uétien, you will drive out aloft a 
whole ¢ylinder tullof air, — * “Boyles 
XSUDA TION. 2. f. [from exudo, Latin. ] 
“A {weating out; an extillations an emif- 
“They feemed to be madé by an ex/iduttor, or ex 
Aillation of fome petrifying juices’ out óf the'rocky 
earth. * Derbam, 
fo pecoliar 
to Shakefpeare.} Towhifper; to buzz in 
` the ear ¥ fromthe Italian verb /ufelar.. 
$ Exchange me for a goat, - i 


When 1 hall turn the bufinafs of my-foul, . 


` To fuch exf/uffolate and blown furmifes, Shakefp. 

UFF] n. fe [ex and ufo, La- 
tin. ] A blat working underneath. 

4 OF volatiliry, the molt degree is when it will fly 
away without returning: the next, is awhen ju, will 
fly up, - but; with cafe returns the next is When it 


* will fiy upwards over the helm, bya kind of exe 


_ Sieffiation; without vapouring. Bacon, 
To EXSU'SCITATE, u. a. [exfufcito, Latin.] 
Toroufe up; toftir up. . 
E/xvancy. nfo [from extant} 
te ‘The-ftate of rifing above-the reft, ; 
2. ‘Parts rifing up above the reft; in oppo 
ition ‘to thofe deprefed. i i 
The order of the little extaneies, and confequently 
that ofthe Little depreffions, will be altered likewife. 
SE ©. Bayle on Colours. 
EXTANT. adj. [extans, Latin.] 
1. Standing out ta view ; -ftanding above the 
A seftoteem rite 6" i. 
‘Thawpart of the teeth which is extant above the 
Bums isenaked, and not invetted with that fenfible 
membrane) called ‘periofteum, wherewith. the other’ 
bonessare covered. - Ray. 
_ IF à body have part of it extant, and pact of it 
,dmmierfed in flu‘d, then fo much of the fluid as is 
equal in bulk to the immerfed part fhalt be equal in 
_Bravity tothe whole. he Bentley, 
z. Publick 3,notfuppreffed. ; 
a . The firit of, the-continued weskly. bills of more 
s tality, eyrant at the parih clerks kan begins the 
„tyenty -ninth of December, 1603, “° ' | Graunt, 
EXTA'TICAL. | adj [ inneres, See Ecst an 
cyi] y j 
t. Tending to fomething external. 
I find in me agreat deal 6f extarical love, which 
continually carries me to good without myfelf. Boyle. 
2. Rapturous; in.a fate in which the foul 


, 


‘feems to Jeave the body. ~ . 
la trance extatiek, may thy pangs be deown'd; 
, Bright clouds defend, and angels watch thee round. 
wf : - s Pope. 
Exte’Mvorat. adj. [extemporalis, Latin. | 
1, Uttered without premeditation ; quick ; 
hae we 3, ; 
ready; fudden. 

Alcidimuys the fophifter hath, arguments to. prove, 
atat voluntary and extemporal fax emceedeth premce 
ditated fpeech.. uap Tooker. 

A man of. pleafant and popular converfation, of 

, good, extemporal judgment and diltouife; for the 
fatisfying ot publick minig rg."  Pittow, 
2. Speaking without premeditation. 
:«Many foolih things: fall from wife. men, if they 
fpeak in hatte, or be extemporal. Ben Fonfon. 
EXTE'MPORALLY. adv. [ftom extemporal.} 
Quickly ;. without premeditation. 
F The quick comedians ` ` 
Extemporally will ftage us, and prefent 
_, Our Alexandrian revels. _-Shakefpe Ant. and Cleop, 
ExTE MPorAly’ ROUS. adj.” [extemparaneuts 
Latin.] Without premeditation; fudden. 
Exte'MPORARY, @djy [extemporarcns, La- 
4Y2 , a tin.J 


Beer 
tin.] Uttered or performed without pre- 
meditation; fudden; quick. 

This cuftom was begun by our anceftors out of 
an ambition of thewing thcir extemporary ability of 
{peaking upon any fubjedt. More’s Divine Dialog. 

That men fhould confer at very diftant removes by 
an extemporary intercourfe is another reputed im- 
potibility. lanv, 

They write in fo diminutive a manner, with fuch 
frequent interlineations, that they are hardly able to 
goon without perpetual heåtatioos, or G eA 
expletives. wift. 

EXTEMPORE. «da. [ex tempore, Latin. ] 

1. Without premeditation ; fuddenly ; rea- 
dily; without any previous care or pte- 
paration, 

You may do it extempore ; for it is but roaring. 

Shakefpeare. 

Nothing great ought to be ventured upon without 
preparation; but, above all, how fotti tt is to en- 
gage extempore, where the concern is eternity? South. 

Haft thou no mark at which to bend thy bow? , 
Or, like 2 boy, porfu’tl the carrion-crow 
With pellets and with ftones from tree to trees 
A fruitdlefs toil, and liv’it extempore? Dryden. 

2. It is fometimes ufed as an adjective, but 
very improperly. 

1 have known a woman branch ont into a long 
extempore differtation upon a petticoat, < Addifon. 

Exre‘mroriness. 2. f. [from extempore.] 
The faculty of fpeaking or acting with- 
` out premeditation ; the ftate of being un- 
premeditated. 
To EXTE'MPORIZE, U. x. [from extemport, | 
To fpeak extempore, or without preme- 
ditation. 

The extemporizing faculty is never more out of 
its clement than in the pulpit; though even here, 
it is much more excufable in a fermon than in a 

rayer, South's Sermons. 
T EXTE'ND. v. a. [extendo, Latin.) ; 
1. To ftretch out towards any patt. 

See the figure of his lifelefs friend, 
And his old fire, his helplefs hand extexrd, Dryden. 

Should’ring God's altar a vile image tands, ; 
Belies his features, and extends his hands, Pepe. 

z. To amplify: oppofed to eniras * ' 

It is Hufferable in any to ufe what liberty they Tift 
in their own mannerot writing; but the contracting 
and extending the lines and fenfe of others would 
appear a thanklefs office, a Wotton. 

3. To fpread abroad; to diffufe; to expand. 

He much magnifies the capacity of his under- 
ftanding, who perfuades himfelf that he can extend 
his thoughts farther than God exifts, or imagine auy 
expanfion where he is not. Lecke. 

4. ‘To widen a large comprehenfion. 

Few extad their thoughts towards univerfal 
knowledge. . Loeke. 
. To ftretch into affignable dimenfions; to 
make local; to magnify fo as to fill fome 
affignable place. . 

The mind, fay they, while you futtain 
To hold ber itatton in the brain; 

You grant, at leaft the is extended, 
Ergothe whole difpure is ended. 
6. To enlarge; to continue. 
© To Helen’s bed the gods alone affign ` 
Hermoine t* extend the regal line. Pope's Ody fez. 
4. To encteafe by force or duration. 
If much you note him, J 
Yoy foall Hina him, and extend his paffion : 
Feed and regard him note Sbahe/peare’s Macbeth. 

The eyes of Tobit carrying in themfelves fome 
atticn of their own, were additionally promoted by 
that power which can extend their natures into pœ- 
duction of effedts, beyond created efficiencies. 

Brew? s Vulgar Ervours. 
8. To enlarge the comprchenfion of any 
fition. 

Seeing it is net fet down how far the bounds of 
his Ipecch concerning dillimgilitude reach, who can 


Ea @ 


a 


Prier, 


patt | 
aflure us that it extendech farther than to thofe things 
only wherein the natione ‘were idolatrous? Hooker, 


9. To impart; to communicate. 
Let there be none to extend mercy unto him. Pfal, 
10. To feize by courfe of law. i 
The law that fettles all you doy l 
And marries where you did but woo; 
And if it jodge upon your fide, ' 


Will foon extend her for your bride; 
And put her perfon, goods or lands, 
Or which you like beft ine’ your hands. Hudibras. 
To Exre'no. v. n, To reach any di; 
ftanee. an 
My goodnefs extendeth not tn thce, Palms. 
The bignefs of fuch a church ought to be no 
greater than that unto which the voice of a preacher 
of 2 middling lungs can eafily extend, Graunt. 
EXTE'NDER, x. f. [from extend.] The per- 
fon or inftrument by which any thing is 
extended, | 
Theextenion made, the extenderi are tobe loofen- 
ed gently, WY. 
EXT'ENDIBLE, adj. [from extend. | 
L pe of extenfion ; capable to be made 
wider or longer. k 
Tubes, recently made of fluids, are cafily leagthen- 
ed; fuch as have often futtered force, grow rigid, and 
hardly extendible. Arbuthnet, 
2. That may be feifed by law. j 
Exte’npLessness. x. f. [ee Un- 
limited extenfion. Int 
found; but, I think, with litle propriety. 
Certain molecule feninales muit keep the world 
„from an infinitude and extendleffnefs of excorfions 
every moment into new figures and animals, Haule. 
EXTENSIBILITY., x. f. [from extenfible.] 
The quality of being extenfible, j 
In what manner they are mixed, fo as to give a 
fibre extenfibility, who can fay? Grew!s Cof. Sacra, 
Exre'nstBLe. adj. [eaten ho, moet” 
1. Capable of being ftretched into length or 
breadth. l 
The malleous being fixed to an extenfis/e mem- 
brane, follows the traction of the muicle, and Ís 
drawn inward. Helder, 
2. Capable of being extended to a larger 


comprehenfion. . 
That love is blind is exten/ible beyond the object 
of poetry. danville. 


ExTe’NSIBLENESS. v. f upr extenfible. | 
Capacity of being extended, i 
Exren'ston. z. f peram extenfio, Latin. ] 
1, ‘Lhe a& of extending. 
2. The ftate of being extended. ~- 
«. The hiccough cometh of fulnefs of meat, elpe- 
cially in children, which caufeth an exrenfion of the 
ftomach, Bacox. 
All the reft fatisfied at the poftures of moderation, 
and none endure the extremity of flexure or extes- 
Me Brown. 
This foundation of the earth upon the waters, or 
extenfion of it above the waters, doth agree to the 
antediluvian earth, Burnet 
Hy this idea of folidity is the extenfion of body 
diftingwithed from the exten/in of fpace: the ex- 
tenfion of body being nothing but the cohefion or 
continuity of folid, feparable, moveable parts; and 
-the extenfien of (pace, the continuity of unfolid, in- 
feparable, and immoveable parts. Lecke 
ExTE'NSIONAL. adj. [from extenfiot.| Long 
drawn out; having great extent. 
You run into thefe exterficrad phantafms, which 
1 look upon as contemptuoufty, as upon the quick 
wrigglings up and down of pifmires. T Tore. 
are NSIVE. adj, |extenfivus, Latin. } 
1. Wide; large., 
¥ would not be underftood’ to recommend to all a 
purfuit of thofe fciences, to thofe extenjive lengths 
to which the moderns have advaneed them. 


2. That may be extended, Not ufed. 


is fenfe it is once. 


', But makes it much more heavy. 


EXT 

Silver beaters chufe the fineft coin, az that which 

is molt extenfive under the hammer. Boyle. 
EXTE'NSIVELY. adv. [from exten/re,] 
Widely; largely. 
Tis impoffibie for any to pafs a right judgement 
concerning them, without entering into moft of thefe 
circumaftances, and furveying them. extenfively, and 
comparing and balancing them all aright. Salts. 
Exre'nstveness. x. f. [from extenfire.] 
1, Largenefs; diffufivenefs; widenefs. ` 

As we have reafon to admire the excellency of 
this contrivance, fo have we to applaud the catenfjive— 
nefi of the benefit. Gov. Tongue. 
- An extenfivenefs of underftanding and a large me- 
mory are of fervice. Watr s Legick, 
2. Poflibility to be extended. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatability or 
extenfivene/s of the throats and guilets of ferpents = 
I myfelf have taken two entire adult mice out of 
the tomach of an adder, whofe neck was not bigger 
than my little finger. Ray on the Creation, 

Extensor. x. f. [Latin.] The mufele by 
which any limb is extended, 

Extenfers are mufcles fo called, which ferve te 
extend any part. Quincy. 

Civil people had the flexors of the head very 
ftrong ; but in the infolent there was a great overe 
balance of Rrengih in the extenfors of the neck. 

Arbuthnct and Pope's Mart. Serik. 
ExTE'NT. participle from extend. Extended. 
Not ufed. ok 

Both his hands moft filthy feculent. 
Above the water were an high extent, 
And fain to wath themfelver inceffantly. 

Exre'nt. wif. fexteatus, Latin.] 
1, Space or degree to which any thing is ex- 
tended. 


Spenjre 
p 


If l mean to-reign 
e David's true heir, and his full fceptre fway 


To juft extent over all Ufracl’s fons. Milten, 
2. Bulk; fize; compafs. 
The ferpent, fubtieft bealt of all the field, Pd 
Of huge’ extent fometimes, Miltoxze 
Ariana, of Darius’ race, 
That rul'd th’ exent of Afia. Glover. 


3. Communication; diftrrbution, 
Anemperour of Reme, 

Troubled, confronted thus, and for th’ extent, 

Of equal juftice us’d with fuch contempt. Sbake/p. 
4. Execution; feizure. 

Let my officerr 

- Make an extend upon his houfe and land, 
~ And turn himgoing.  Shake/peare’s As you like it. 
To EXTEINUATE. v, a. [extenuo, Latin.] 
1. To lefen; to make fmall or flender in 


. balk. 


Iis body behind his head becomes broad, from 
“ha itis again extemrated all the way to the taile 


Grese's Mufeum, 
2. Toleffen; to diminith im any quality. 
g To periit 
Tn doing wrong, extenyatet not wrong, 
Shake/peare. 
But fortune there extenwaters the crime; 
What’s vice in me, is only mirth in him. Dryden. 
3- To leflen; to degrade; to diminifh in 
` honour. a 
* _ Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works ; 
Who can extenwatethee? Milten’a a Left, 
4. To leffen in reprefentation; to palliate ; 
oppofite to aggravate. ; 
When you thall thefe unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me, as Tam: nothing extenuate, _, 
Nor fet down aught in malice. Shakefp. Otkelle. 
Upoo his examination he denied littl of that 
wherewith he was charged, nor endeavoured mnch 
to excufe or extenuate his fault; fo that, not ver 
wifely thinking to make his offence lefs by eit. 
flun, he nfade it enough for condemnation. Bacon. 
Yet hear me, Sampfon, not that I endeavour 


1 To leffen or extenuate my offence. Milton. 
Wans. tg. To make lean. 
6. To make rare; oppofed to denfe, 
: , i The 


Pax’ T 


The race of sil things here is to extenwate and 
turn things to be more pneumatical and rare, and 
not to retrograde from pneumatical to that which is 
denfe. Racor, 

Extrenua’tion. n. fi [from eee A r 

1. The a&t of reprefenting things lefs ill 
than they are; contrary to aggravation ; 
palliation. asi i 

2. Mitigation ; alleviation of punifhment. 

When fin is to be judged, the kindeft enquiry is 
what deede of charity we can alledge in extenuation 
of our punifhment. Atterbury. 

3. A lofs of plumpnefs, or a general decay 
of the mufcular flefh of the whole body. 

Quincy. 

A third fort of marafmus is an extexwation of the 
body, caufed through an immoderate beat and dry- 
nefs of the parts. Harvey. 

‘EXTERIOR. adj. [exterior, Lat] Out- 
ward ; external ; not intrinfick. 

And what is faith, love, virtue uneffay"d 
Alone, without exterior help fuftain’d ? Milten. 

Seraphick atd common lovers behold exterior 
beauties, as children and aftronomers confider Ga- 
lileo’s optick glaifes. Boyle. 

Father, blacker, and merrier, are words which, 
together with the thing they denominate, impty 
alfo fomething elfe feparate and exrericr to the ex- 
iftence of that thing. Locke, 

ExTE'RIORLY. adv. [from exteri ] Out- 
wardly ; externally ; not intrinfically. 

You have flander‘d nature in my form; 

Which, howfoever rude exteriorly, 

Ia yet the cover of a fairer mind, 

Than tobe butcher of an innocent child. Shakefp. 
Jo EXTE'RMINATE. v. a [extermino, 

Latin.) To root out; to tear up; to 

drive away ; to abolith ; to dettroy. 

Unlucky vices, on which the exterminating lot 
happened to fall. Decay of Piety. 

Alexander left Grecian colonies in the Indies; 
but they were exterminated by Sandrocothus, 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

This difcovery alone is fuffieient, if the vices of 
men did not captivate their reafon, to explode and 
exterminate rank atheifm out of the world. Bentley. 

EXTERMINATION. ø. fe [from extermi- 
nate.) Deftruétion; excifion. 

The queftion is, haw far an holy war is to be 
purfued, whether to difplanting and extermination 
of people? Pacan, 

EXTERMINA'TOR. 7. f. [exterminator, Lat.] 
The perfon of inftrument by which any 
thing is deftroyed. 

To EXTE'RMINE. wa. [extermina, stad 
To exterminate; to deitroy. Not ufed. 

1f you do forrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your forrow and my grief g 
Were both extermin'd. Shake/peave’s As yon like it, 
_Exte’rn. adj. (externus, tin.) 

1. External; outward ; vifible, 

When my outward ation doth demonftrate 
The native alt and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, ‘tis not leng after 
But | will wear my heart upon my ileeve 
For daws to peck at. í Shakefp. Otkelle. 

2. Without itfelf ; not inħerent; not intrin- 
fick ; not depending on itfelf. 

When two bodies ace preffcd one againft another, 
the rare body not being fo able to refift divifion as 
the denfe, and being not permitied to retire baek, 
by reafon of the extern violence impelling it, the 
E of the rare body mult be fevered. Digby. 

EXTE'RNAL. adj. (externus, Latin. } 

1. Outward; not proceeding from iifelf; 
operating or acting from without: oppo- 
fite to mterzal, 

We come to be affured that there is fuch a beinp, 
either byan interoal impiefion of the notion of 2 
God upon our minds, or elfe by fuch xternzal and 
vifible effeéts as our realon telia us mult be atiri- 
buted to feme caus, and which we cannot attri- 


EXT 


bute to any other but fuch as we conccive God to 
. Tillotfon. 
Shells being expofed loofe upon the furface of 
the earth to the injuries of weather, to be trod 
upon by horfes and other cattle, and to many other 
external accidents, are, in tract of time, broken to 
pieces. Woodward. 

z.e Having the outward appearance ; having 
to the view or outward perception any 
particular nature. 

Adam was then no lefs glorious in his externals : 
he had a beautiful body as well as an immortal 
foul. , South, 

He that commits only the external att of idolatry 
is as guilty as he that commits the external act of 


theft. Suilling fleet. 
EXTE'R NALLY, adv. [from external.) Out- 
wardly. 


The exterior miniltry, externally and alone, hath 
in it nothing escellent, as being deftitute of the 
fanctity that God requires, and it is common to 
wicked men and good. Tayler. 

To Exri’t. v. m. [ex and fill, Latin.) 

To drop or diftil from. 

ExTiILLA TION. x. f. [from ex and fillo, 

Latin.} The a&tof falling in drops. 
` They feemed made by an exfudation or exrilla- 

tien of putrifying juices out of the rocky earth. 

. Derbam's Phyf. Thealog ys 
To EXTIMULATE. v. a. [extimulo, Lat. | 

To prick; to incite by ftimulation. 

Choler is one excretion whereby nature excludeth 
another, which, defcending iato the bowels, exti- 
mulates and excites them untoexpulfion, Brown, 

Exrimua'tion, #. f. [from extimulatio, 

Latin. ] Pungency ; power of exciting mo- 

tion or fenfation. 

The native fpirits admit great diverfity; as, hot, 
cold, active, dull, &c. whence proceed moft of the 
virtues of bodies; but the air intermixed is without 
virtues, and maketh things infipid, and without 
any extimulation. Bacon's Natural liftery. 

Extinct. adj. [extindus, Latin. ] i 
1. Extinguifhed ; quenched ; put out. 

They are extiné, quenched as tow. Lfaiab, 

Their purple vengeance bath’d in gore retires, 
Her weapons blunted, and extiné her fires. Pope. 

2. Ata ttop; without progreffive fucceffion. 
My days are exriné?. Feb. 

Fhe royal family is all extiné?, 

And the who reigns beftowe her crown on me. Dryd. 

The nobility are never likely to be exriné, be- 
caufe the greateft part of their titles defcend to 
heirs general. Swift, 

3. Abolifhed ; out of force. 

A cenfure inflicted a jure continues, though fuch 
law be exsing?, or the lawgiver removed from his 
office. _ Ayliffe. 

EXTINCTION, » f [extinétio, Latin.) 
1. The a¢t of quenching or extinguifhing. 

Red-hot needles or wires, extinguifhed in quick- 
filvery do yet acquire a verticity according to the 
laws of pofition and extinGion. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

2. The ftate of being quenched. 

eee are confumcd through extinéion of their 

native heat, aad diffipation of thcir radical moifture. 
e À Harvey. 
3- Deftrudtion ; excifion. 

“Che extinction of nations, and the defolation of 
kingdoms, were but the effects of this deftrudtive 
evil. Rogers's Sermons. 

4. Suppreffion. 

‘They lie in dead oblivion, lofinghalf 
The tleeting moments of too fhort a life, 

Total extinétion of the enlighten’d foul. TLom/fon. 
To EXTINGUISH. v. a. {extingvo, Lat.] 
1. To put out; to queneh. 

The foft god of pleafure that warm’d our defires, 
Has broken his bow, and extingui/h'd his tires. 

a ~ Dryden. 

Then rofe the feed of chaos and of night, 

To blot out order, and exringuifb light. 


Pepe. 
2. To fupprefs ; to deftroy. | 


EXT 


They extinguife the love of the people to the 
oung king, by remembering fome imperfections of 
his father. Hayward. 

My fame of chaftity, by which the fkies 
J reacht before, by thee extingwi/b'ddies. Denbame 

3- To cloud; to obfcure; 

Bethink thee on her virtues that furmount, 

Her nat’ral graces that extingii/b art. Shakefp. 
EXTI'NGUISHABLE. adj. [ftom extingui>.} 
That may be quenched, fuppreffed, or de- 
ftroyed. sll 

Exri'ncuisHer. 2./. [from extingui.) A 
hollow cone putupon a candletoquenchit. 
1f it thould ever offer to flame out again, 1 would 

ufe the conicum as an extingui/ber to {mother it. 
iA More's Div, Dialogs 

Of it a broad extinguifber he makes, 7 
And hoods the flames. Dryden. 

*Tis better to cover the vital fame with an ex- 
tinguifeer of honour, than let it confume til it burns 
blue, and lies agonizing within thefocket. Collier, 

Exri/nGuisHmMent, x. f. [fromextingnif2.| 
1. Extinction ; fuppreffion ; act of quench- 
ing; deftrution. . a 

When death’s form appears, the feareth not 
An utter quenching, or extinguifhment ; 

She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot, 

That fo the might all future ill prevent. Davier. 

He moved him to a war upon Flanders, for the 
better exsingui/bment of the civil wars of France. 

Bacen. 

The immediate caufe of death is the refalution or 

extinguifoment ofthe fpitits.- Bacon's Natural Hifi, 
2. Abolition; nullification. 

Divine laws of Chriftian church polity may not 

be altered by extingwifbmenr. Tocker. 
3. Termination of a family or fucceffion.: 

His heart eafily conceived treafon againit the 
crown, wherein he perifhed himfelf, and made a 
final extingui/bment ot his houfe andhonour. Davies. 

To EXTIRP. v a. [extirpo, Latin.} To 
eradicate; to root out. Not ufed. 

Which to ee he laid him privily ' 

Down in a darkfome lowly place farin.- Fairy Q. 

Nor fhall that nation boatt it fo with us, 

Bathe extirped from our pravinees.  Shake/pears. 

To EXTURPATE. v. a. [extirpo. Latin. 
To root out; to eradicate; to exfcind; 
to deftroy. 

The rebels were grown fo ftrong that they made 
account fpeedily to extirpate the Britifh nation in 
that kingdom. $ Dryden. 

We in vain endeavour to drive the wolf froin our 
own to anotlfer’s donr ; the breed ought to be exsix- 
pated out of the itland. b. Locke. 

It is not the bufinefs of virtue to extirpate the 
affections, but to regulatethem. Addifon's Spe &. 

EXTIRPATION, 2.f. [from extirpate.] he 
act of rooting out ; eradication ; cxcifion; 
-deflruction. : 

It is faid that popery, for want of utter extirpaa 
tion, hath in fome places taken root and flourithed 
again. Hooker. 

Religion requires the extirpation of all thofe 
paffions and vices which render men unfociable and 
troublefome to one another. Tillotfor. 

EXTIRPA'TOR. x. f. [from extirpate.] One 
who roots out; a deftroyer. r 
Exrtiser'crous. adj. Ca Latin.] 

Augurial; relating to the infpeétion :ef 

entrails in order to prognoftication. 

Thus hath he deluded many: natians unto his 
auguria] and ¢+ti/picious jnvention:, from cafval and 
uncontrived contingenees, divining events fuceced- 
ing. Browm s Vulgar Erreurs. 

To EXTOL. v. a. [extollo, Latin:] “To 
praife ; to magnify ; to laud ; to celebrate. 

Exéol him that rideth upon the Heavens, Pfalms. 

‘ When arich man f{peaketh, every man Holdeth 
his tongue; and look, what he faith they extol it to 
the clouds. Ecelef xiii. * 

Heav'n and earth thal! high extol - 

Thy praifes with th’ innumerable found 
Å of 


ENT 

TE hymar, tnd fuered fongs, wherewith thy throne 

Encompafs'd hall refound theoeverbiefs’d, Milton. 

Eer Arabia exro/ her happy coaft, 

Her cinnamon'and {weet amontm boatt. Dryden. 
Exro'cver. w. f. Efromextsl.] A praifer; 
a magnifier; one that praifes tothe fies. 
Exto’rsive. adj. [from extort.) -Having 

the quality of drawing by violent means. 
Exro'rstvevy. adv. [from.extorfive,) In 
an extorfive manner ; by violence. 
Jo EXTO'RT. v. a. [extorguco, -extortus, 
" Latin.) | 
1. To draw by force; to force nway; to 
wrett ; to wring fromone. 
+ “Fill'the injurious Roman did extert l 

This tribute’ from us, we were free.  Sbakefpeare.! 

Thatglory never fhall his wrathror might 1 

Extort trom me, to bow and fue! for grace 

‘With fuppliantknee, and deify his ig 

‘T remember sweell the impious cath, 

vo Bardly-extoria! from my trembling youth. Rome.” 
- My carneft defires, not any donbts of your good- 
nels, but my real concern for your welfare, extort 
this fromme. ake. 

2. To gain by violence or oppréffion. 

His tall was ftreteh'd out in wond'rous length, 

_ That to the houfe of heavenly gods it raught, 
_ And with extorted powerand borrow'd ftrength, |} 

“That everadurning lamps from thence it brought. | 

Spenfer. 

Are my €hefts fil’d np with extorted gold | Shake. 

To ¥xtoRt. vex. To-prattife oppreflion 
and violence. . .Now difufed. 

To whom: taey “never gare any penny oftenter~ 
tainment, but let them feed upon the-countrissy and 
extort upon all: men where they come. Spenfer. 

. Before they did extert and opprefs the peaple my 
„ by colour ofa lewd cuftom, they did.afterwards ufe 
_ the fame extortions by warrant. Davies on Ireland. 
Exro'rrer. naf. [from extert.] -One who 
practifes, oppreflion or extortion. 

Edrie the extorter was deprived by kiag Canute 

. ofthegovernmentof Mercia. Cumden’s Remains. 
Exto’etiok. n.f. [from extort] . 
as The a& or pra&ice of gaining by wio- 
tience and-rapacity. 
‘That goodnefs" 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth intone. 

Joto yourown hands, cardinal, by extortion. Shak. 

Oppreifiow and exéorfion did maintain the great- 
nefs, and oppreftion and exfortion did extinguith the 
greatnefs of that houfe. Davies on freland. 

æ. Force by whieh any thing is unjuftly’ 
* taken away. 

Becaufe the lords had power to impofe this charge, 
the frecholders were glad to.give a great part at thein 
Jands to hold the rett free from thatextortion- Davies, 

A fucceeding king's jaft recovery’ of: rights fror 
nnjutt ufuroations and cxtortions, shall never be pro 
judiced by soy aét of mine. King ‘Charles. 

Exro'rrionzer. wf. [from extortion] One 
who pratifes extortion; one who grow 
rich by violence and rapacity. 

There will be always murderers, adulterers, extora 
tiome! s, church-rabbers, traitors, and other rabble. 

“ment. ‘Camden, 

The covetous extorioner is imvolved in the’ fame 

*  fenrence.. Decay of Piety. 
‘To EXTRACT. +o, a. [extraho, extredum, 

Latin. ] i 
a. To draw ont of fomething. 

“The drawing one metal or mineral ont of anos 
ther, we call extrifing. Bacon's Phyfieal Remains. 

Out of the afhes of all plants they exrraf a falt 
which they ufe in medicines. Bacon's Natural Hifa 

The metallick or mineral matter is fo diffufed 
amongtt the craffler matter, that it would never be 
poltible to feparate and extrad? it. Woodward, 

2. To draw g chemical operation, 4 
hey ' act f 
Whom funny Borneo bears, areftor’d with ftreams | 
Egregivusy rum.aad rice’s Ipitit extrai * 


Milton, i 


¥ 


3. ‘To take from fomething of which the 


g. To felet and abftra@'from a, latgertrea- 


J Extract. 2. f> [from the verb.) 


‘1z. The chief heads drawn from a book ; an 


‘Extrs'crion.».f. [extraio, Latin: 


> compound; ‘the -aét of drawing out *th 


EXT 


thing taken was a part. 
. loow tee 
Bone ef my bone, flefh of my fleth, myfelf 
Betore me: woman is her name, of man 
ExtraSed. Milton's Parsdife Left, 


cavity. 
Thele waters were extragic, and laid upon the 
furface of the ground. Burner's Theory pf ihe Earth. 


tife. i 

To.fee how this cafe is reprefented, I have ex-; 
traed out of ‘that pamphlet a few notorious flf- 
hoods. Stei, 7i 
1 


1. The fubftance extracted ; the chief parts) 
drawn from any thing. i 
In tindtures, if the fuperfluovs fpicit of wine be 
diftilled off, it leaves at the-bottom that thicker fub- 
ftanco, which chemilts call the exiraé of the vege- 
tables. 4 Boyle. 
‘To dip cur tongues in gall, to bave nothing in owr 
mouth but the extrad and exhalation of our inward 
ibitternéfs, is no great fenfuality. Gov. af the Tongue. 


-abftra&t; an epitome. 
al will prefent a few extraés out of authors. Cawxd, 
“Some books may be read. bysextrad?s madeo 

-thera by others, but only in the lefs important ar~ 

guments, aod, the meaner books ;-elfe diftilled book 

are like common difilledwwaters, fafhy things. 
Bacon's Effays. 
Spend fome hoursevery dey in reading, and making 
cextraéis, if your memory be weak. Swift. 
3. Extractions defcent. Notufed. 

/ The apoftle gives it 4 valuefaitable to its. xtradty 

branding it with the mot ignominious-imputation) 

of footifhnefs, ` South. 


a. on rt 


1. The aét of drawing one part out of 


ie 


principal fubftance’by chemical operation. 
Although the charge of. extrafion ‘fhould Rete 
the worth, .atdeaft-it will difcover nature and pofi- 
bility. Bacon. 
Thediftillations of waters, extraéiions of oils, and. 
fuch like.experimentyure unknown to the ancients. ` 
‘te Hakewill. 
‘Tt would not defray the charge and labour of the 
extraéiion, and muft needs be all irretrievably loft. 
aja Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

2. Derivation fromanoriginal; lineage; dc- 

feent. P 
-Gne whole extratiion ’s from an ancient line, 
Gives hope again thatwell-born men«may fhine; ; 
* The :meaneft in -yournature mild and good, | 
The noble reft fecured in your bloot. Waller 
A family of m ancient extradition, tranfported 
with the Conqueror out of Normandy. Clarendon, 

Exrra‘cror. zie e [Latin] The perfon 

or intrument by which any thing-1s ‘ex; 
‘tracted. 

Exrrap Vetionary. adj. [extra and diao; 
Latin.] Not confifting m words but reali« 
ties. i 

OfextradiGicnary and teal fallacies, Ariftotle and 
logicians make fix; but we obferve-mien are coma 
monly deceived by fonr thereof. Brown. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL. adj. [extra amd judicium, 
Latin. ] Out of the regularcourfe of legal 
procedure. 

A declaratory or extrayedicial obfolution is cone 
fersed in fore penitentiali. Az lifes Paver gon. 

Extrajupi'craLuy.adv. [from extraju- 
dicial’] Ina, mannerdifferent “from the 
ordinary courfe of legal procedure. 

The confirmation af on election, though done by 
e previous citation of all perfous concerned, may te 
faid to be done extrajudiciaily, when ‘oppotition en- 
fues thereupon. Ayliffe. 


Philips) | Extramiseron, im fe fertea sand mitto, 


EXT 


Latin.] The a& of emitting outwards t 
oppolite to ixtromifion. 

Ariltotle, Alhazen, and others, hold that fight ts 
‘by eeception, and ont hy extramiffion.; by ‘receiving 
the rays of the cbjcét unto ‘the eye, and not by 
fentliog any out. ow» 


4. To draw out of any containing body ar | Exrramu NDANE adj. [extra end mundus, 


Latin.] Beyond the verge ofithe:matgrial 
world. oats x 

“Vis aphilofophy that gives thesexafteft topogra- 

sphy of the extramundane (paces. Glarville's, Scepfite 


1Expralweous. adj. [extraneus Jatin. | Not 
yf 


belonging to any thing ; foréign; of dif- 
ferent -fubitance’s not intrinfiel. 

Relation is not contained in the real exiftence 
of things, but fumething extrancous and fuperin~ 
rduced. hee 

When the mind refers any of its ideas/to any 
-thing extraxceus-to-them, they are then,called ‘tree 
or falle. Locke. 

> Gold, when equally pure, aod frecd from extra- 
weous matter, is.abfoluely alike in colour, confitt- 
ence, (pecific gravity, and all other refpects. Hoodws. 

EXTRAORDINARILY. adv. [from extraordi- 
nary. | 

1. Jn a manner out-of:the eommon method 
and order. i 

„In the affairs which were net determinable one 
way.or other by the, Scripture, himfelf gave an ex- 
ttrusrdinarily dire€tion and counfel, as oft as they 
fought it ar his bands. Heoker. 

In government it is good'toefe memof one rank 
equally; for to countenance: fone extraordinarily, 
is tomake them dfolent, and the reftdifvortent. 

«Bacon. 


|.2. :Uneommonly ; partictlarly’; eminently 5 


remarkably. 
He quotes -merright;,and 1 hope sall hjs,quotae 
tions, wherein he is fo exteaondizerity copious and 
„elaborate, are fo. . . Howel. 
The temple of Solomon.was atypey.and therefore 
was fo extraordinarily magnificent; otherwife per= 
-haps acheaper-{tru€ture might have been as fervice= 
able. -Wilkins's Math, Btagick. 
ExTRAO'RDINARENESS. x. f. [from extraor- 
‘xinary.] Uneommonnefs ; eminence ; re- 
vmarkablenefs, 
a chule fome fow.-elther for the-extraondinarinels 
of their guile, or the frequency ‘of their practice. 
Gov, of the Tongue. 
EXTRAORDINARY. adj. [extraordina- 
rius, Lat:] ‘This word and its derivatives 
are generally pronounced extrordinary, 
whereby the z is liquified into the o.] 
1. Different from common order and me- 
thod; not ordinary, 

Evils maft be judged inevitable, if there be no 
apparentordinary way to avoid them 3 beeanfe where 
council and advice bear rule of God's extrasrdinary 
power, without extreordinary warrant, we cannot 
prelume. ~ cokers 

Spain had no wars feve thofe which were grown 
into an ordinary: now they have coupled therewith 
the extraordinary of the Voltaline and the Pala- 
tinate. Bacom 

Sce whatextraerdinary armies have been tranf- 
mitted thither, and,what ordinary forces maintained 
there. Davies. 

2. Different from the common courfe of law. 

{f they proceeded in a martial or any other exe 
trasrdinary way, without any form of law, his ma- 
jetty thould declare his juftree and atfeetion to an old 
faithful fervant. Clarendon 

3. Eminent; remarkable; more than com- 
mon. 

The houfe was built of fair and ftrong ftone, 

anot affeGting fo much any ‘extrusrdinury kind of 
finenefs, as an honourable reprefenting of a firm 
itatelinefs. - Sidney. 

‘The Indians-worlhipped rivers, fountains, rocks, 
or great ftones, and all things which feemed to have 
fomething extracrdinaryin them. Stilling fleets 

EXTRAORDINARY adv, | This word feems 


s only 


EXT 


* There are certain cxtravagants among uel of 
all fizes and profetiions. * Eftrange. 
Extra'vaAGANTLY. adv. [from extrava- 
gant. | ‘ 
11. In an extravagant manner; wildly. 
Her paffion was extravagantly new; 
But mine is much the madder of the two. Dryden. 
z. In an unreafonable degree. 
Some are found to praife our author, and others 
as tathly and extravagantly contradict his a 
ope. 
3. Expenfively; luxurioufly; waftefully ; 
profufely. 
Extra'vacantyess. xf. [from extrava- 
gant. } Excefs; excurfion beyond limits. 
ToEXTRA'VAGATE. 2. a, [extra and wager, 
Latin.] To wander out of limits. - Dic?. 
EXTRAVASATED. odj. [extra and vafa, La- 
tin | Forced out of the properly contain- 
ing veffels. 
The vifcuous matter, which lies like leather upon 


EXT 


‘erly a colloquial barbarifm, ufed for the 
eafe of pronunciation ] Extraordinarily. 
Tran over their cabinet of medals, but don't re- 
member to have met with any things in it that are 
extracrdinary rare. Addifon. 
XTRAPARO'CHIAL. adj. [extra and pe- 
rochia, Latin ] Not comprehended with- 
in any parifh. 
Exrrarrovi'nciaL. adj. [extra and pro- 
wincia, Latin.) Not within the fame pro- 
* vince; not within the jnrifdiction of the 
fame archbifhop. 

An extraprovincial citation is not valid, wftra 
duas dietas, above two days journey ; nor is a cita- 
tion valid that contains many conditions manifeftly 
inconvenient. Ayloffe's Parergon. 

ExtrareauLan. adj. [extra and regula, 
Latin.] Not comprehended within a rule. 

s providence is extrareguwit, and produces 

1 frange things beyond common rules; and he led 
Ifrael through avfea, “and made a ročk pour forth 


. Cp Taylor's Rale of living boly. | he extravafuted wood of pleuretick people b 

: — i i pleuretick people, nray bẹ 
Extra VAGANCE, [ 7 S [extravagans,}  ditfolved se due degree of heat, Arbwbnot on Ali. 
Exrra'vacancy. § Latin. BExrravasa'rion. a. f. [from extrava- 


. fated.\ The a& of forcing, or ftate of 
being forced out of the proper containing 
veffels. 4 

Aliment, too vifcuous, obftructing the glands, and 
by its acrimony corroding the fmall vetfets of the 


x. Excurfion or fally beyond preferibed li- 
' mits 


I have troubled you too far with this extravs- 
gaser: I (hall make no delay to recall am into 
the road again. ummond, 

2. Trregubrity; wildnefs. 
3. Outrage; violence; ontrageous vehe- 
+ meneg. 

How many, bythe wild fury and exzravaganey of 

their own paffionsy have’ pet their bodies into a 
~ @ombution, and by flirring up their rage: againit 

others, have armed that fierce humour againft them- 

felves. Titlotfon. 
4s Unnatural temour; bombaf. 

Some verfesof my own, Maximian and Almanzor, 
cry vengeance upon me for their extravagazres 

P Dryden. 
g- Wafle ;.vain and SxperSuous expences 
She was fo expeofive, that the income of three 
dukes was not enowgh to fupply her extravagance. 
s Arbuttnot. 
EXTRAVAGANT. adj. [extravagans, 
= 
1. Wandering out of his bounds. ‘This is 
the primogenal fenfe, bat not now in 
ufe. 


ealily produces awuleer, Arbathnot. 
EXTRAVENATE: adj. [extra and vena, La- 
tm.} Let out of the veins. i 
That there is a magnetick way of eiring wounds, 
by anointing the weapon; and 
effeéted in like mannee ás isthe extravenate blood 
by the. fympathetick medicine, asto matter of faa, 
is with circumftances of good evidence afferted. 
Glanrille s Seepfir. 
EXTRAVE'RSION. a. f. [extra and verfio, 
Latin.] The a& of throwing out; the 
ftate of being thrown ont. 
Nor does there intervene heat to afford them any 
colour to pretend ttarthere is made an extraverjion 


principles. oyle. 
Extra'ucut. fart. [This is an obfolete 
participle from extrat? ; as diftraught from 
difra@.| Extracted. 
Sham’ft thou not, knowing whence thaw art ex- 
traught, 
To let thy tongue detect thy bafeborn heart? Shake/. 
EXTREME. adj. [extremus, Latin, This 
word is fomettmes corrupted by the fu- 
perlative termination, of -which it is by no 


. At hissvarniog 
The extravayayt and erring fpivit hies 
To his confiae. Shakefp. Haralet. 
2. Roving beyond juft limits or preferibed 
methods 
Idare noratk for what yoo would not grant:. 
But withes, madam, are extravagant; 
‘They are not bounded with things poffible; 
T may with more than | prefiume to tell. * 
3. Not comprehended in any thing. 
Twenty conftitutions of pope — XXIE are 
ealted the extravogants; for that they being written 
da no order or method, vegantw extra corpus ecl- 
, beTionnm canonum Aylife's Parergon. 
4. Irregular; wild. 
For a dance they feem’”d 
Somewhatextravagant,and wild. Miltox’s Par. Loft 
There appears fomething nobly wild and extra- 
qmgant im great natural peniufes, infinitely more 
beaafiful than turn and polithing, difon. 
Wew ideas employed my taney all night, and 
compofed a wild extravagant dream, Addifon. 
5. Wafteful ; prodigal; vatnly expenfive. 
An extravagant man, who has nothing elfe to 
recommend hiim but a falfe generofity, is often more 
beloved than a perfon of a much more finifhed cha- 
radter, who is defective in this particular, Addin. 
Exrra'vacant. 7. f. One who is con- 
fined in no general rule or definition. 
We pity or laugh at thufe fatuous ext avagants, 
4 Glanville. 
‘ ` 


perlative fignification. } 
te Greateft; of the higheft degrees. 


The Lord hall {mite thee with a fever, an ia- 
flammation, and an extreme burning. Deut. xxviit. 22. 
They thought it the extremef of evils to put 
themfelves at the. Mercy of thofe hungry and difor- 
derly people. r Bacon. 
z. Urmoft. | 


Dryden. 


The hairy fool 
Stood on th’ extreme? verga of the fwift brook, 
Augmenting ir with tears. Siakefp. At you likel. 
Mifene's cage and Bauli laft he vew'd, 
That on the fea’s extreme? borders tood, Addifon. 
3. Laft; that beyond which there is nothing. 
Farewel, ungrateful and unkind ! I go, 
Condemn'd by thec, to thofe fad fhades below: 
I go th' exire f? remedy to prove, 


4 Preffing in the utmoft degree. - 


is urged’equivalent to theeaiier kind oi neceifity. 


5+ Rigorous; trict, 


EXTREMELY, adv..[Srom extreme. | 


luogs, after a rupture and extravafation of blood,- 


thet the wound is f 


of the fulphur, or of any of the two other fupra 


means eapable, as it has-initfelf the fu- | 


Yo drink oblivion,and todvench my love. Dryden. 


Cufes of necelity being fometime but ‘urgent, 
fometime extreme, the confiderstion of publick utitiry 


Heoker. 


EX 


If thou be extreme to mark what is amifs, O 
Lord, who thall abide it? Pfalms. 
Extreme. x, /. [from the adjective. | 
1. Utmof point; higheft degree of any 
thing. 
Thither by harpy footed furies hal’d, 
At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 
Are brought; and feel by turna the-bitter change 
OF fierce extremes, extremes by change more herceg 
From beds of raging fire to ftarve in ice 
‘Their foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix‘d, and frozen round =‘ 
_ Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire. Milton,- 
x Avoid extrewes, and thin the faults of fuch 
Who fill are pleas*d too little, or too much. Pope 

They cannot bear that human nature, which they 
know to be imperfect, fhould be raifed in an exsremey 
without eppofition. Pope's Effay on Homer. 

2. Points at the greateft diftance froin each 
` other; extremity. 

The true Proeflant religion is fituated in thet 
golden mean; the enemies unto her are the extremes’ 
on either hand. ; Bacon: 

The fyllogiftieal form only fhews, that if the in-- 
termediate idea agrees with thofe it ison both fides 
immediately applied to, then thofe rwo remote ones, 
ot, as they are called, extremes, do certainly agree. 

Locke. 


1. In the utmof degrees f 

She might hear, not far from her, an extremely: 
doleful voice; but fo fupprefied with a kind of whit- 
pering note, that he could not concsve the words 
diftinly. = Sidneye 

z. Very much; great ; in familiar languages- 

Whoever fees a fcoundrel in a gown reeling home 
at midnight, is apt tobe extremely- comforted im his 
OWN VICES. $ -. Swift. 

Extremity. wf. [extremitas, Latin] 
te The ntmoft point; the higheft degree. 

He that will take away extreme heat by fetting 
the body in extremity of cold, fhall undoubtedly 
remove the-difeafe ; but together with it the difeafed 
too. Hooker. 

Should any one be cruel and uncharitable to that. 
extremity, yet this would not prove that, propriety 
gave any authority. peke. 

z. The utmof parts; the parts moft remote 
from tbe middle. ; 

In its-woper colour itis inclining to white, ex- 
cepting the extremitics or tops of the wing feathers, 
which are Slack. Brown. 

The extremities of the joints muft be feldom hid- 
den, and the extremities or end of the feet never. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoys 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldnets in 
the extremities ; buttuch a fenfation is very confifient 
with an inflammatory diftemper. Arbuthret-on Dict. 

3. “the points in the utmoft degree of op- 
pofition, or at the utmoft diflance from. 
each other.. : 

He’s a manof that frange compofition, 

Made up of all the worlt extremities 

Of youth and age. Denkam's Sophy 
4. Remoteft parts ;.parts at the greateft di- 

ftance. 

They fent fleets out of the Red Sea to the exs- 
temitics. of Æthiopia, and imported quantities of 
precious goods. Art utbivts 

5. Violence of paffion.. 

With equal meafure the did moderate 
The rong extremitics of their outrage. Spenfer. 

1f lhew no colour for my extremity, let me be 
your tablefports | Shakefpeare. 

6. The utmoft violence, tigour, or dittrefs. 
” Why fhould not the fame laws take good effect 
on that people, being prepared by the fworl, and. 
brought under by exzremilye Spenjer on Lretand. 
‘Their hearts fhe gueffeth, 
And yields her to extremity of time. Fatry Queen. 
He promifed, if they thould be befieged, to re- 

- Jieve them before they thould be reduced ta exw- 
tremity. larendors 

Ic thould he never fovexpofed ‘to the extremity of 
war as to fall into Urole-baibasous bends. ain 

wit 


EXU 


I with peace, acd any terms prefer, 
Before the lat extremitiesof war. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
‘7, The mof aggravated itate. 

The world is running mad after farce, the ex- 
tremity o1 bad poetry; ot rather the judgment that 
is fallen upon dramatic wfiting. Dryd. Pref. Cleom. 

Jo t/XTRICATE. w.a. [extrico, Latin. ] 
To difembarrafs: to fet free any one in 
a ftate of perplexity ; to difentangle. 

We run into gieat.difficulties about free created 
agents, which reafon cannot well extricate itfelf out 
of, Lacke. 

Thee are reliefs to mature, as they give her an 
opportunity of excricating herfelf from her oppref- 
fions, and recovering the fereral tones and {prings 

* of her veffels. Addifon. 
Extrication. x. f. [from extricate. | Lhe 
aét of difentangling; difentanglement. 
Crude fatt-has a tafte not ore acid, but fuch 
as predominates in brine; and it does not appear, 
that this acid fpirit did as fuch pre-exiftin the falt 
whence’ it was obtained, fo that we may fuppofe ıt 
_to have been made rather by tranfmutation tban, ex- 
\_ trication. m Boyle. 
EXTRYINSICAL. adj. [extrinfecus Latin. ] 
External; outward; not intimately be- 
longing; not intrinfick. Itis commonly 
written fo, but analogy requires extrra- 


fecal. ’ - 
A body cannot move, unlefs it be moved by fome 
extrinfical agent; abfurd it is to think that a body, 
by a quality in it, can work upon itfelf. Digby. 
Neither is the atom by any extrizfical impulfe 
diverted from itsnaturalcourfe. Ray on the Creation. 
Outward objects, that are extrinfeal to the mind 5 

and its own operations, proceeding from powers in- 
trinfical, and proper to itfelf, which, when refletted 
on by itfelf, become alfo objects of its contempla- 
tion, are the original of all kaowledge. Locke. 
EXTRUNSICALLY. adv, [from extrinfical.] 


From without. 

If to fuppofe the foul a diftiné& fubftance from 
the body, and extriz cally advenient, be an error, 
almoft all the world hath been miftaken. Glanville. 

Extrinsics. adj. [extrinfecus, Latin.} 
Outward; external. 

When they cannot hake the main fort, they try 
if they can polfefs themfelves of the outworks, raife 
fome prejudice againft hie mottexrrinfick adherents. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Extrinfick modes are fuch as arife from fome- 
thing that is not in the fubject or fubltance itfelf; 
but it is a manner of being Which fome fubitances 
attain, by reafon of fomething. external or foreign 
to the fubject; as, this globe lies within Be ata 

-. of the wall; this man is beloved or hated. atid. 

To EXTRUCT. v. a. [extrio, extrudum, 
Latin. To build; to raife; to form into 
a ftruéture. : 

Extrv'cror. s. f. [from extrud.] A build- 
er; a fabricator ; a contriver, 


To Exrrvu'pe. v. a. [extrudo, Latin.] To 


thruft off; to drive off; to pufh out with 
violence. 

If in any part of the continent they found the 
fhells, they concluded that the fea had been extruded 
and driven off by the mud. Wocdward’s Nar. Hif. 

Extrusion. 2. f. [extrufus, Latin.] ‘The 
aét of thrufting or driving out. A 

They fuppofe the channel of the fea formed, and 
mountains and caverns, by a violent depreffion ef 
fome parts of the earth, and an exirufion and ele- 
vation of others. Burnet, 

Extu’perance.«.f. [ex and tuber, Latin. | 
Knobs, or parts ;protuberant; parts that 
rife from the reft of the body. 

The gouge takes off the irregularities or extw- 
berancet that lie farcheft from the axis of the work. 

Mixon's Mech, Exer. 
EXUBERANCE, x. f. [exuberatio, ive) 
Overgrowth; fuperfluous fhoots ; :ufelefs 


abundance ; luxuriance. 


EXU'BERANT. adj. [exuberans, Latin.] 
t. Growing with fuperfluous fhoots; over- 


EYE 


Thoughts, my tormentors,arm'd with deadly tings, ` 
Mangle my apprehenfive tendereft parts, 
Exafperate, exuleerate,and raife 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Or medicinal liquor can affuage. Milton's Agonifler. 
Exuncera'tion. #. f. [from exulcerate.] 
te The beginning erofion, which wears 
away thefubftance and forms an ulcer. 


Quincy. 


EXU 
Men efeem the overflowing of gall the rxube- 
rance of zeal, and all the pramifes of of the faithful 
combatant they confidently appropriate. Decay of Pi. 
Though he expatiates on the fame thoughts in 
different words, yet in his fimilies that exwderarce is 
avoided. - Garth. 


abundant; fuperfluoufly plenteous; luxu- 
riant. 

Another Flara there of bolder hues, 

* Plays o'er the fields, and fhowers with fudden hand 
Exuberant fprings. Thomfon's Spring. 

His fimilies have been thought too exuberant, and 

full of circumftances. “Pope's tec to the Iliad. 
2. Abounding in the utmoft degree. 

Such immenfe power, fuch unfearchable wifdom, 
and fuch exuberant goodnefs, as may juftly ravith 
us toan amazement, rather than a bare admira- 
tion. Boyle's Seraphic Love. 

A ini of that exuderant devotion, with which 
the whole affembly railed and animated one another, 
catches a reader at the greateft diftance of time. ~ 

: : Addifon’s Freebolder. 
Exvu'serantLy. adv. [from exuberant. | 
Abundantly ; to a fuperfluous degree. 

A confiderable quantity of the vegetable matter 
lay at the furface of the antediluvian earth, and 
rendered it exuderantly fruitful. Woodward. 

To EXu'BERATE. V. ne [exubero, Latin.] To 
abound in the higheft degree. è 

All the lovelinefs imparted to the creature is lent 
it, to give us enlarged conceptions of that vat con- 
fluence ‘and immenfity that exuderates in God. 

Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
Exu'ccous. adj. [exfuccut, Latin.] With- 
out juice; dry. ` 

This is to be effected not only in the plant yet 
growing, but in that which ts brought exwecous and 
dry unto us. Brown. 

Exupa’ti0n. 2. f. [from exudo, Latin. ] 
1. The aét of emitting in fweat; the ac 
of emitting moifture through the pores, 

The tumour fometimes arifes by a general exu- 
dation out of the cutis. Wifeman's Surgery. 

2. ‘The matter iffuing out by fweat from 
any body. ; 

The gum of trees, fhining and clear, is but a 
{training of the juice of. the tree through the wood 
and bark; and Cornith diamonds, and rock rubies, 
which are yet more refplendent than gums, are, the 
fine exudations of tone. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

If it hath more dew at noon than in the morn- 
ing, then it feemeth to be an exudation of the herb 
itfelf. Bacon. 

Cuckowfpittle, or woodfere, that fpamous frothy 
dew, or exudation, or both, is found efpecially about 
the joints of lavender androfemary. _. Brown. 

To Exu'DaTe.)v. a. [exudo, Latin.] To 
To Exu'pe. fweat out; to iffue out 
by fweat. 

Some perforations in the part itfelf, through 
which the humour included doth exudate, may be 
obferved in fuch as are freih, Brown's Vulg. Err. 

‘The juices of the flowers, are, firtt, the expreffed 
juice; fecondly, a volatile oil, wherein the fmell of 
the plant prefides; thirdly, honey, exuding {rom 
all flowers, the bitter not excepted. Arbuthno:. 


Jo Exu'patE. |v. a. To force out, or 
To Exu'pe. throw out, as by fweat. 
To EXU'/LCERATE. v. a. paea Lat. | 
t. To make fore with an ulcer; to affect 
with a running or eating fore. 
Cantharides, applied to any part of the body, 


2. Exacerbation ; corrofion. 

This exulceration of mind made him apt to take 
all occafions of contradiction. Hooker. 

EXU'LCERATORY. adj. [from exulcerate.] 
Having a tendency to caufe ulcers. 

Te o EXULT. Ws the {exultc, Latin.| Tore- 
joice above -meafure ; to triumph; to be 
in high exaltation of gladnefs. 

The whole world did feem to exult that it had 
occafion of pouring out gifis to fo bleffed a purpofe. 

i: Hooker. 
Who might be your mother, 
-That you infult, exw/r, and rail, at once 
Overthe wretched?  Shake/peare’s As you like it, 

Exu'urance. 2. f. [from exult] Trans 
{port; joy; triumph; gladnefs; exultation. 

We have great caufe of exultance and joy, God's 
fervice being the moft perfect freedom. Gov, Tongue. 

EXULTATION. z. f. [exultatia, Latin.) Joy; 
triumph; rapturous delight, 

Good effeéts may grow in each of the people 
towards other, in them all towards their paftor, and 
in their paftor towards every of them; between whom 
there daily and interchangeably pafs, in the hearing 
of God himfelf, and in the prefence of his haly 
angels, fo many heavenly acclamations, exa/tatione, 
provecations, petitions. Hooker. 

Devotion infpires Men with fentiments of religious 
gratitude, and {wells their hearts with inward tran- 
{ports of joy and exultatione Addifon’s Freebsider, 

To EXU'NDATE. vw. x. [axundo, Lat.] To 
overflow. 

Exunpa’ti0n.%./. [from exundate.] Over- 
flow,; abundanee. 3 

It is more worthy the Deity to attribute the.crea~ 
tion of the world to the exundation and overflowing 
of his tranfcendent and infinite goodnefs. Ray, 

EXU'PERABLE. adj. [exuperabilis, Latin. ] 
Conquerable ; fuperable ; vincible. 

Exu/perance. a. f. [exuperantia, Lat.) 
Overbalance; greater proportion. 

Rome hath lefs variation than London; for on 
the Weft fide of Rome are feated France, Spain, 
and Germany, which take off the exuperance, and 
balance the vigour of the Eaftern parts, Brown. 

To Exu'sciratve. v. a. [exfefeito, Latin.) 
To fir up; to roufe. 

Exu'stion. n.f. [exuflio, Latin.] The act 
of burning up; confumption by fire. 

EXUWIÆ. n. f. (Latin. ] Catt fkins; cat 
fells; whatever is thrown off, or fhed 
by animals, 2 

„They appear to be only the fkin or eauvie, 
rather than entire bodies of fifhes. Wocdward. 

Ey. ) May either come from 1% an ifland, 

Ea. by melting the Saxon g into y, 

Ee. which is ufually done; or from 
the Saxon ea, which fignifies a water, ri- 
ver, €Sc. or, laftly, from 1¢ag, a field, by 
the fame kind of melting. Gibfor. 

Ev'as. 2.f. [aiais, French.] A young hawk 
jut taken from the neft, not able to prey 


touch the bladder and exw/cerate it, if they a oa tor itfclf. ©- Hanmer. 

long. acon. i ildren, titel Pit 
That the faliva hath a virtue of macerating bo- An aiery of children, tittle yafen, A algae. 

dies, appears by the effects in taking away warts; | Dy/acnmusKET. nf. A youn unfledged 


fometimes exe/cerating the jaws, and rotting the 
teeth. Ray on the Creation. 

The ftagnating ferum turning acrimonious, exul- 
cerafer and putrilies the bowels. Arbuthnot on Diet, 


1. To afit; to corrode; te enrage. 


male hawk of the mufket kind. Hanmer. 
Here comes little Robin. How now, my eya/= 
mufker ; what news with you? Shakefp. 
EYE, a. f. obfolete plural eyne, now eyes. 
b anga, 


i EYE 
“Terga, Gothick; eag, Saxon; oz, Dutch; 
ec, Scottifh, plur. eene.) . 
1, The organ of yifion; the medium of the 
| fenfe of fight. ga Ar 
Good fir John as you have one eye upon my fol- 
lies, turn another into the regiiter of your own, that 
“Imay pafs with a reproof off the eafier. Shake/peare. 
Vouchfafe, bright moon, aad thefe thy fars to thine, 
Thofe clouds cemov'd, upon our watry cyt. Shakef. 
Nor doth the cye ixfelf, = 
+ That moft pure fpirit of fenfe, behold itfelf, 
Not going from iteli; but eyes oppoled, », 
Salute each other witheach other’s form. © Shakefp. 
He kept himas the appleof hiseye- Deut. xxsii. 10. 
As long looking again{t the fun or fire horterh 


the eye by dilatation; fo curious printing in fmall | 


volumes, and reading of fmajl letrers, do hurt the 
eye by contraction. Bacon, 
_ This awful prefence did the crowd furprize, 
» Nor durft'the rath {peCtaror meet his eyes; 
sthatconfefs’d him bora for kingly fwayp ~ 
ficree, they flath’d intolerable day, Dryd. 
nBU NGOTEN eye of time beiidldeno'pamo 
So bled as thine invall the rolls of. fame, 
pocular knowlege. 9 >) ortu 
th bewitched you, that youi fhauld not 
e truth, before whofe eyes Jefus Chri hath 
evidently let forth? = * . Gal. iit. 1, 
3. Look; countenance. 
‘Vl fay yon grey is not the mornine’s eye, us 
"Tis bue the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow. Sibake/p. 


Sep liront ; faction, we 
TojuSify this warthy nobleman, i 
Her all you hear difproved to your eyes, . Shakefp. 


5s A potture of dire&t oppofition, where 


7 


one thing is in the fame line with anglers 


Naw pafs’d, oncither fide, they nimbly tac 
Bath ftrive to intercept and guide the wind; 
And ın its eye more clofely they come back, 
To finifh alt the deaths they left behind. Dryden. 
6. Afpect; regard. + 3 , 
Having aa eye to a oumber of rites and) orders 
in the church of England, as marrying with the 
sing; fundry church-officesy dignities, and callings, 
for which they found no commandment in the holy 
Scripture, they thought by the one-only ttroke of in 
2tfom to hase cut them off i Hooker. 
Asin Scriptere a number of laws, particular and 
pofitive, being in force, may not by any law of min 
be violated; we are, in making laws, to have there- 
unto an efpecial eye. Hooker. 
The man that is tender among you, and very de- 
licate, his eyes thal] not be evil towards his brother. 
Dear. 
He that hath a bountiful eye fhall be bleffed. Prov. 
. None Mould be put into either of thofe com- 
mifhons, with an eye of fayour to their perfons, to 
give them countenance or reputation in the places 
where they tive. Bacon to Vihiers. 
fe are intrinfiek difficulties arting from the 
text infelf, as the yocertainty fometimes who are the 
ferfons he (peaks to, or the opinions or practices 
which he has imhis eye, Locke. 
Winds and hurricanes at laod, tempefts and ttorms 
at fea, have bid been looked upon with as evil 
an cye as earthquakes. Woodward's Nat. Hip, 
Several performances have been juftly applauded 
for their wit, which have been written with ao ge 
to this predominant humour of the town. 
ma Addifen, 
We were the molt obedient creatures in the world, 
vantant to our duty, and kept a Ready eyeon the 
end for which we were fent hither. tag. 
In this difpofal of my tler, | have had an. eye 
to her being a wit, and provided that the bridegroom | 
be aman nf found judgment. Tatler, 
Booklellers mention with refpeét the authors they 
have printed, and confequently have an eye to their 
own advantage. Addifon. 
7- Notice; obfervation ; vigilance; watch, 
Not fatisfied with our oath, he appointed a band 
ef horfemen to have an cye that we thould not go 
beyond appointed limits, Sidney. 
Lawmakers muft have an zye to the place where, 
and tothe men amongit whom, Tooker, 
His Majelty hath cat his ezes upon yous as lind. 
Vorn L 


| But itay, and ever keep nte in yout ge. | +d den 
Atrer'this jealouly he Répt’a illri ge-t:pow him. 
oF a a i 


f. 


EAEI 
ing you! to be fuch as you fhould be, or hoping to 
make you to be fuch as lic would hive you'to be, ^ 

r lr om Bacon. 

lf the Eoglilh had driven the Iriftinto! the open 
countries, where they might Nave an ¢y4 -Fad ne 
fervation‘upon them, the (rifi had bbei exfily kept 
in order, t Dawesror Ireland, 
Spenfer has followed both Virgil” and Thedcritus 
in the charms which he employs lur°euring Bri- 
tomartis of her love; bit™he had “2lfo* our poet's 
Ceiris is his eye. dss: Dryden'y Æn. 
Mifdonht my conftancy i aad Uo not iry; "7 
“Dryer. 
z ` Lod D EfPangi. 

This method of teaching children by a repedied 
prackice; under the eye and dire€tion of the tutor, 
*ull they bave got the habit of doing weil, has many 
advantages. | A 1 echa. 
8. Opimon formed by obfervation. : 


She told her hofbandihe defigned to be heaotifal 


in no bédy’a eye but isi? u ke “e Sidaey, 


It hathy-lo theie eyeyono great dfficity wiih the 
form af theichurch of Romes re dtine |-tooker, 


«+ Like one of two'coatending in a prizes 1 


| That thinks hedaath:done weghin people's oyes, Shak. 
F was as. for from meditating a war, as J was, in 
T the eseof the world, from having any preparations 


for one. s t Aing Chartes, 
Though he in all the people’s eyer-fecmn’d great, 

Yet greater he appear’d in his retreat. 

Q. Sight; view; the 

"thing may be feen,”. 


There Mall he prattife 


And be, in eye of every exercile, w 
| Worthy bis 


10% Any thing formed like an eye. 


AWe fee colours like the eye ¢{ a peacock ts. feather, 


by preffing oup eyes on either corner, whilit we: look 
the other way, ~ —_ ~e Newicn. 
ti’, Any {mall perforations |" "27 


‘This Ajar has not fo much Wit°as’Wll fa 


to heaven? Wo. not they make the narrow 


wa 
much, narrower, and contrac thé gate whith kads 


fo lile tothe ttreighmefsof anecdle’s eye? | South. 
12. A fmall catchinia which a hook goes. 
1  Thofe parts, if they cohere to one another but 
_ by reftonly, may be much more eafily dilfociated, 
atid pur tnte motion by any external body, than they 
could be, if they were by little hooks and eyes, or 
other kind of failenings catangled in ono ci p 
foyle. 
‘saPadofg plang a a 
Prune and cat off ai: your vine havs to the ve 
root, fave ane or txo of the Rute, rose lefe with 
three or four eyer of young wool, Evelyn's Kalen. 
14. A fmall hade of colour. 
‘The ground indeed is tawny. 
—With an eye of green inte Shakefpenre's Tompef?. 
Red with an eye of blucmakes a purple. Hayle. 
15. Power of perception: 
The eyes of your underftanding heing enlightened. 


bpd. i. 

A gift doth blind the eyer of the wife. à 
Deut. rvi. 19. 

Ere. a. æ. [from the noun.} ‘lo 
watch; to keep in view; to obfèrvc; to 
look on; to gaze on. . 
“When they are tail in garrifon, they n'a9 better 
hide’ their detaults than when*they are iif cainp, 


where they dic continually eyed and noted af all 
men. 


To 


Pall many a lady 
Dve ey'd with bef regard. 
The kitchen Malkin pins 
Her richett lockram "bunt her reeky neck, 
Clamb’ring the walls lo eye him. Sbk, Coriehinus. 
Ind the cheek he ready with a bluf; 
Modeft as morning, when the coldly eyes 
The yourhtul Phebus,  Shukef. Treilws and Cre. 
Bold deed thou hatt prefom’d, advent’rous Exc, 
And peril great prurob ‘dy who thus hath dar'd, 


Shakefp. Tempef. 


Derbam, 
place in which? any 
1 = 3i p. 
'tiltsand tohtnaments; 7. 
Hear fweet. difcourfe, converfe with noblemen; -+ 


? 
yoùth'arid ooblencfi ofibirth. Shake/p. 


! ftap' the 

eye of Helen's needle, Shake/p. Trdjlus Hd aie a | 
Does not uur Saviour hitnfelf peak “of the fato- 
lerable difficulty which they ‘cadfe-mn ‘men’s pifage 


Speafer on, Ireland. 


Ea © 


{ Had itbeen only coveting tocye | oe 
| fhat facred fruit. | MiMon"t Pavadife TA. 
| Such a ftory as the bafilifi is that of the “wolf, 
| concerning Priarity al vifion, that a°man beromes _ 
hoarfe “dad dumb, if the, wolf have, the. advantage! 
fish woyye himertss{ Aia A aly «Brown. 
ntt was, needful for the hare perpetually to eye her 
| purling oeiy. More's Mnridote againft Atueifn. 
Then gave it to his faithful fquire, ° E 
With lelloñs how t° obferveand eye her. Hudibras. 
Eye nature’s walks, fhoot folly as inflies, ci 
And catch! the manners living as they rife... Pepe ! 
Have abor when eunuchs dingy =pl] a cal} spyd 
And foremott inthe circiewyea king. Pope's Horace. 
To EYE. «uima ‘Vo. appear; itodhow 3 to 
| bear an appearance, ~ Notufed.. ra. 
| “yO”. Forgivemg, o P ” $ 
-Since my becomings kill me wlicn they do rot 
Eye well'to you,  Sbakefp: Antony and Cleopatra. 
Y/EBALL. a. J. [eye and tel. j "Ihe apple 
» >» . 


erty h 
Gas Ry 


Of the eye; the pipil > oi, 
“Be fubjeét to 40 fight but mines ye í 
Tojevery eyedaK elle, ', bor Shuke pe Tempat. 
gyl feclumy hair grow ftiff, my ayeSails roll, Š 
This is the only form could fkakeumy foul. Dryden. 

Not when agilt buffet's reflected pride” ‘7 
Turns you oe found philosophy afide, e. ~ 
Nor when from plaic to plate your eyeballs roll, n 
And the brain dances tothe mantling bowl. Pope. 
Evenagisut. w. f..[ouphrafa, Latin] A ' 

(plant, called by Milton Ẹuphrafa > d 
E vié BRows mf. [4t.and Grows] i Thehairy -~ 

-arch|overthe eye. a Son, evs 3 

She) Thelovefs 1> [a> 
Sighing like a furoace, with awoful ballad _, 
Made to lhis miftets’ eyebrow, Shak, As you like it. 
On the ‘fevenih day We fhall thave all his hair a 

„his head, bis heard, and his eyeAvows, Lew. Xiv ge 

' Above fand the eyedrotet,! to'kcep any thing from ~ 
| running down upon the eyes; as drops of fweat from 

the!foréhead, or duft, Mii "i Yo x Pree Ray, 

» The ballsof-his broad eyes‘roll'd ip his head, 

„And glac’d betwist a yellow anda red; 3 =w 

He look Mdiatlion with a glonmy!ttare; "7 i 

And o'er his eyebrows bung hiematted hale. | Dryd. 

EXE, aij. Co ia #Having eyes: ufedT 
| 4n Compolition. i . 

re Some seliques of the trugantiquity, + 
1 hough dishgured, a well eyed man "9 
ı May happily difcover. Spenfere- 
Ill not be made a foft and dull-eyed fool, 
To thake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
“Fo Chrittian interceifors, Sbakefpeare, 
Ev'zproP. m f. [eye and dropa Tear. 
That tyranny which never quaft but-blood, 

„Would, by beholding him, have wafh’d his knife_ 

With mate eyedraps. Skakefp. Henry VI, 

Ev'ectance. x. f. [eye and glance.] Quick 

notice of the eye. ; 
Fis countepanre was bold, and bafhed not 
For Guygn's looks; bur fcornful eyeglance at him 
al. Fairy Queen, 
Ex'zatass. 2. f [ge and glaf] Specta- 
cles; glafs to afit the fight. 
Ha’ you not feen Camillo? 
~ But that’s paf dnibt you have; or your slap 4 4 
Is thicker than a cuskolds horn. Shakefp. ~ 
By comparing it with a good perfpeAive of tour 
foot invlength, made with a-eoicave eyeglafs, I 
could read at a greater diftance ,with my nwn ine 
itrament tah with the glais, t , . GILA 
Erv'aasn af, loe and I.] The liie 
of hair that edyes the cyelid. 

>$ ‘ 1 á 
Ev'riess. ay from, eye.] Wanting eycs; 
, fightlefs 3 deprived of fighr, i 

A:proclaim’d prize! moft happy! 
Thit eyehyt head of Ni was firh fram’d flefi 
To caile my fortunes, Shakefp, King Lear, 
Promife was, that f - 
Should Ifraet fom Philistian yoke deliver: ' 
Atk for this great deliyerer now, and tind him 


? J 


r 


CECE 
ti 


Fyelefi in Gaza, atthe mill withMayes,  Afilran. 
Pentheus durht deride , + 
The oe people, and the escfeft guide. Addifex. 
4 


Mconides, 


ss 


EWE 


Meonides, s ' ú 
Poor eyele/s pilgrim. Pilip 

. Cyclop, if any pitying thy difgrace, o .. 
Afk who disfigur’d thus that eycle/t face. + Pope. 
Ev'ever.a. J: [æillet, French, a litte eye. ] 
“A hole through which light may enter; 
_any {mall perforation fer a lace to go 

through. k 


Slitting the back and fingers of a glave, E made 
eyelet holesto draw it clofes Wifeman's Surgery. 
Ev'eLid. wf. feye and did.| The inem- 
brane that fhuts over the eye. 
"Mark when the fimiles with amiable cheer, 
And tell me whereto can ye liken se! A 
When on each eyelid fweetly do appear . | 
An hundred graces asin thade ta fit. Spenfer’s Sonn. 
On my eyelids is the thadow of death. Yob. xvi. 16. 
‘Fetch me that flower; the herb l fhew'd thee once; 
The juice of it on Meeping eye/ids laid, 
Will make or mao or woman madly doat 
Upon the next live creature that it fees,  Shake/p. 
The Turks have a black powder, made of a mi- 
neral called alcohol, which with a fine long pencil 
they lay under their eyelids, which doth colour 
black, whereby the white of the eye is fet off more 
white. ~” Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Ac length, the crackling noife and dreadful blaze 
Call’d up fome waking lover to the fight; 
And long it was ere he the reft could raife, à 
-Whofe heavy eyelids were yet fullof night. Dryden. 
EYESE'RVANT. m. fe [eye and fervant.) A 
fervant that works only while watched. ] 
Evese‘rvice. 2. f. [eye and fervice.] Ser- 
vice performed only under infpedtion. 
Servants obey in all things your mafters; not with 
“eyefervice, as men-pleafers, but in finglenefs of heart. 


' Col. iti, 
Ey'esnor. » f. [ge and foot.} Sight; 


glance; view. , 
1 muft not think of fharing the booty before I am 
free from danger, aud out of eye/bor from the other 


windows, ` Dryden, 
l have preferved many a young mansfrom hér 
eye/oot by this means. A Spe€utor. 


EYESIGHT. 2. f. 
the eye. 

The Lord hath recompenfed me according to my 

eleannefs in his eyesight. T 3 +2 Sam. 


i 
. 


[eye and fight.] Sight of 


EHE 


Methinks I fee thee, now thou art bstow, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb; 
Either my eysfighr fails, or thou look'tt pale, Shak. 
‘Though fight be loft, 
Life yet hath many folaces, enjoy’d 
Where other fenfes want not their delights, 
At home in leifure and domeftick eafe, 
Exempt trom many a care and chance, to which 
Eye ‘at expofes daily men abroad, Milton's Agan. 
| Jofephus fers this down from his own eycfighs, 
being himfelf a chief captain at the fiege Propam 
where thefe evenis happened, Wilkins. 
, He blinds the wife, giveseysfgt to the blind, , 
` And moulds and itamps anew the lovec’s mind. Dryd. 
Ey'ssore, 2. /. [eye and fore.] Something 
offenfive to the fight. 

Hath the church of Chrift, from the firft begin- 
ning, by a fecret univerfal inftinét of God's good 
fpirit, always tied itfelf to end neither fermon, nor 
almoft any fpeech of moment, which hath con- 
cerned matters of God, without forme fpecial words 
of honour and glory to the Trinity, which we all 
adore; and isthe like conclufion of pfalms become 
now, at length, an eyefore, or a galling to the ears 
that Hearne" ow a » Hooker, 

Fy, doff this habit ; hame to your eftate, 
And eyefore to our folenn fettival,:  Sbakefpeare, 

As foon-as the two lords came thitherthey covered, 
to the trouble of the other; but having prefently ta 
fpeak, they were quickly freed from that eyefore. 

2 Clarendon. 

Mordecai-wasan eyoforeto Haman. L'Efirange. 
“ He’s the bet piece of man’s fleth in the market ; 

1 not an eyyore in his whole body.  Dryd. Don Sed. 
EYESPO'TTED, adj. [eye and /pot.] Marked 
with {pots like eyes. meet otleA 

Nor Juno’s bird, in her eyefported train. r: / 
So many goodly colours ‘doth contain.:» $ 

Eyestrinc. m. fe [eye and fring.) “The 
ftring of the eye; the rendon by which 
the eye is moved, vY 
I would-have broke mine eyefrings; crackt them, but 

Yo fook upon him. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

|, To know whether the fheep are found or not, 
fee that their gums be red and the eyc/rings ruddy, 

D a ~ `” Mortimer. 

Ey'gtooTu. a fe [ee and toth.) The 
tooth on the upper jaw next on cach fide 


to the grinders; the fang. d 


EFYSR# 

‘ The next tooth oneach fide ftronger and deeper 
tooted, and more pointed, called canini, ia Englith 
eyercerb, to tear the more tough fort of aliments, 

i 4 Ray on the Creation,. 

Ey'ewink. 2. f. (eye and wink] A wink, 

as a hint, or token. = 

‘They would have won any woman’s heart; and, 

_ IT warrant you, they could never get an eyewiak of her. 

Shakefpeare. 

Evews'rwess. mfe [eye and witnefi.] An 
ocular evidence; one who gives teflimo- 

ny to fafts feen with his own eyes. 

We made known unto. you the power and coming 
of our Lord Jefus Chrift, aod were cyewitneffes of 
his majefty. : 2 Pet. 

To meet him all his faints, who filent ftood 
Eyewitneffes of his almighty acts, 

With jubilee advanc'd. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The curious, by laying together circumftances, 
atteftations, and characters of thofe who are con- 
cerned in them, either receive or reject what at firft 
but cyewitneffer could abfolutely believe or difbehieve, 

By . ~. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

Eyre. x. f. feyre, French ; iter, Latin. } The 
court of juitices itinerants ; and juftices in 

eyre are thofe only, which Braon in many 
places calls jufficiarion itinerantes, The epre 
alfo of the foreft is nothing but the 

- juftice-feat, otherwife called; which is, 
or fhould, by ancient cuftom, be held 

every three years by the juftices of the 
forelt, journeying up and down to that 
purpofe. Corel, 


, . 


Spenfers, Ev'ry. u. f. [from ey, an egg.] The place 


where birds of prey build their nefts and 
hatch, - 
+ But I was born fo high, P 
Our eyrie buildeth in the cedars top, 
And dallies with the wiad, and feorns the fun. Shak, 
: The eagle and the itork, 
On clifis and cedar-tops their eyries build. Milton. 
Some haggard hawk, who had her eyry nigh, 
Well paunc’d to faken, and well wing'd to fly. 
Drydz. 


F 


A confonant generally reckoned by 
F authors, and admitted by Scaliger, 
among the femi-vowels, and ac- 
2 cording to that opinion diftin- 
piee in the enumeration of the alphabet 
y a name beginning with a vowel, which 
yet has fo far the nature of a mute, that 
it is eafily pronounced before a liquid in 
the fame fyllable. It has in Englifh an 
invariable found, formed by compreffion 
of the whole lips, and a forcible breath. 
lts kindred letter is V, which, in the 
Iflandick alphabet, is only diftinguithed 
2 


FAB 
from it by a point in the body of the 
Mette re 
Fasa’ceus. adj. [ fabaceus, Latin. | Having 
the nature of a bean. Dia. 
FA‘BLE. 2. /- [ fable, French ; fabula, Lat.] 
1. A feigned ftory intended to enforce fome 
moral precept. ‘ 
Jotham’s fable of \he trees is the oldeft extant, 
and as beautiful as any madefince. «Adsifen’s “pect. 
2. A fiétion in general. 
Triptolenius, fo fung the nine, 
Strew'd plenty from his cart divine; 
Bor, fpite of all thofe fiud/e-makers, 


He never fow’d on Almaign acres. Dryden. 


FAB 


Palladius coming to dic fomewhere in the north: 
part of Britain, may feem to give fume kind of 
countenance to thofe fad/es that make him ta have 
lived many years among the Scots, Lloyd. 

3. A vitious or foolifh fiGtion. 
Rut refut profane and old wives fables. 1 Tim. iv, 
4. The feries or contexture of events whick 
conftitute a pocm epiek or dramatick. 

The moral is the firt bufinefs of the poet: this 
being formed, he cootrives fuch a defign or fable as 
may be mott fuitable to the moral. Dryden's Dufref. 

The firft ching to be conftdered in an epick poem 
is the fad/e, which is perfect or imperfect, ac- 
cording as the action, which it relates, is more or 
lefs fo. Addifon's Spefator. 


r O SA 


FAB 


z. A lye; a vicious falfehood. This fenfe 


is merely familiar. 
Tt would look like a fad/e to 
tleman gives away 4 greati@rtune by fecret methods. 


To Fa'sLe. w. n. [fromthe noun.J 
1. To feign; to write not truth but fiGion. 
That Saturn’s fons receiy’d the three-fold reign 
Of heav’n, of ocean, and deep hell beneath, 
Old poeta mention fring. Prior. 
Yain now the tales which fud/ing poets tell, 
That wav’ring conqueft ftill defires to rove ! 
In Marlbro’s camp the goddefs knows to dwell, 
Prior, 
2. To tell falfehoods; to lye; a familiar 
ufe, 
He fables not: 1 hear the enemy. Shak. Hen. V1. 
To Fa'suz. v. a. To feign; to tell falfely. 
We mean to win, 
Or turn this heaven itfelf into the hell 
Thon fabloj. Milton's Paradife Lyf. 
aie of th’ Hefperides, they feem’d 
Fairer than feign’d of old, of fab/'d fince 
Of fairy damfels met in foret wide, 
a knights. Milton's Paradife Left, 
Fa'steo. adj. [from fable.) Celebrated in 
fables. : 
Hall, fabled grotto! hail, Elyfian foil! 
Thou faireit fpot of fair Britapnia’s ifle | Ticket, 
Fa'scer. n- f. [from fable} A dealer in 
fition ; a writer of feigned tories. 


To FA'BRICATE. v. a. | fabricor, Latin.] | 


1. To build; to confirnd. 

2. To forge; todevife falfely. This fenfe 
is retained among the Scottifh lawyers; 
for when they fufpect a paper to be forged, 
they fay it is fabricate. 

Faprica'tion. n. fe [from fabricate.) 
The act of building ; conftruétion. 

This fabrication of the human body is the im- 


mediate work of a vital principle, that formeth the 
firit rudiments of the homan nature. Hale. 


Fa'srick x. f. [fabrica, Latin.] 
x. A building; ‘an edifice. 


There mu& be an exquifite care torplace the co- P 


lumps; fet in feveral ftories, peigreraicly ond over 
another, that fo the folid may anfwer to the folid, 
and the vacuities to the vacuities, as well for beauty 
as thrength of the fadrick. Wotton. 


2. Any fyftem or compages of matter; any |, 


body formed by the conjunttion of dif- 
fimilar parts. 
Sih will ye think it trange, 
That ail me ee of this great fadrick change; 
Pr theis old tation and primeval frame. Prior. 
To Fa/srick. w. a. [from the noan.} To 
build ; to form; to conftrué, 
Shew what laws of life 
The cheefe inhabitants obferve, and how 
Fabrick their mantions. Philipi. 
Fa'nuiist. x. fi (fabulife, French.] A 
writer of fables. 
Quitting Æfop and the fabnlifr, he copies Boe- 
Cace. Croxal. 


Our bard's a frbul/f, and deals in fiction. Gas rich. 


Pasuco'stry. m f [ febulofitas, Latin. Y 


Fulnefs of feigned ftories; fabulous in- 
tention. 

Jn their fabulefity they report, that they had ob- 
fervations tor twenty thoufand years. 

Abbot's Defirlpr, of the World. 
Fa'autous. adj. [ fabulfur, Latin.} Feign= 
ed; full of faltes, invented tales, 

A perlon terrified with the imaginatioa offpedtres, 
is more reafonable than one who thinks the ap- 
pearance of fpirita fadudous and groundlefs, Addifcn, 

Fa'sucouscy. adv, [from fabulaus.] In 
fittion ; ina fabulous manner. 

There are many things fubulsu/ly delivered, and 
are not to be accepted as truths. Brown's Vulg, Err. 


t that this gen- 
Addifan. 


FAC 
FACE. 2. f-[ face, 
1. The vifage. * z Sjah Í 
The children of Ifrael faw the face of Mofes, that 
the ikin of Mofes’s face thone. |- Exad. xzxiv- 35. 
A man fhall fee fates, which, if you examine 
them part by pert, ‘you fhall never find good; But 
take tkem together, are not uncomely: ~: .! Baroxs 
1 From beauty {till to beauty rangingy - < `r 
In every face | found a dart, Addifon's Spefatar. 
2. Countenance; cait of the features; look ; 
air-of the face. r 
Kick'd out, we fet the bef face on’t we could. 


Dryden's Virg. | 


Sciz’d and ty'd down to judge, how wrerched'l ! 
Who can’t be y oe and who will not lye; $ 
Tokingh, were want of goodaefs and of grace ¢- 

And to be grave, exceeds all power of face., 

3. The furface of any thing. | we a 

A mift watered the whole face of the ground. Gea. 

4. The front or forepart of anything. - 

The breadth of the face of the houle, towards the 
Eat, was an hundred cubits. 
5. Vifible ftate of affairs, 
He look’d, and (aw the fare ofthings quite chang’d, 
The brazen thioat of war had ceas‘d to roar; +; 
All now was turn’d eo jollity and game, - © 
To luxury’ and riot, leatt and dance, * Milton. 
This would produce a new face of things in Eurvpe. 
R Aadifon. 
6. Appearance; refemblance; look.’ `> 
Keep fill your former face, and mis again 
With thefe loft (pirits? run afl their mazea with em ; 
For fuch are treafona. Ben, Fonfor 
At the frit thock, with blood and power ttain'd, 
Nor heav’n, nor fea, their former face rerain’d ; 
Fury afd art produce effects fo frange, + 


They trouble nature; and'her vifage change. Waler. |. 


His dialogue has fo much the face of probability, 
that fome have miftaken it for a real conferencé, 
= - “oF Baker. 
7- Preference ; fight; ftate of confrontation. 
Ye thall give her unto Eleazar, and one thall day, 
her before his face. Numb. xix. 3. 
Jove cannor tear; then tell me to my facr, 


That 5 of all the gods am leattin grace. Dryd. Iliad. } 


8. Confidence; boldnefs; freedom from Facer. fu [facerte Erench.J. <A {mall 


bafhfalnefs or confufion. . 
"They're thinking, by his face, 
To fatten in our thoughts that they have courage; 7 
But "tis nut fo. Shakefp. Julius. Cafar, 


How many things are there which a man canner, F 


with any face or comelinefs, fay or do himfelf? A 
man can icare alleged hisown merits with molcfy, 
much lef extol them: a man eannot fometimes 
brook to fupplicareor beg. |, 

You'll fnd the thing will not be done 

With ignorance and fuse aldue. > Hudibras, 

„You, fays the judge to the wolf, have the face to 
ehallcnge that ‘which you sicver lott and you, fays 
he to the lox, have the cunfidence to deny rhat which 
you have ttolen, L'Uftr ange. 

This ja the man that hag the fice toehargenihera 
with dalie citations Tilletfon, Preface, 

g- Diftortion of the face. 
Shame itelf! 

Why do you make fuch fares? Shakelp. Maclob 
Factz bace., [An adverbial ¢xpreflion ] 
ie When both parties are prefent. ° 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he “whitch is ascyted 
have his accuters fare to face. -AES x3y.'16. 

z. Nakedly; without the interpofitida of 

other bodies. y l 

Now we fez through a glafs darkly; but then face 
to face, 1. Cote xiii. 
0 FACe. von, [from the noun. } 

t. To carry a falfe appearance; to play the 
hypocrite. 

‘Thou needs muft learn to laugh, tolye, œ 

‘To face, to forge, to fcoll, tocampany. Hubb: Tale. 
2. To turn the face; to come in front. 

Face about, man; a foldier, and afraid of the 
enemy ! Dryden. 
Then thrice the mounted {quadrons ride around 

The fire, and Arcite’s name they thrice refound. 


‘rench, from facies, Lat.) 


Pope. | 


Ezek. xli. 14. f 


Bacon } 


FLAC. 


Hait and AréweN they thouted TET amain 1 
Thrice faring to the lefty and thence théy turd'd 


agaiiize B- ge ae: “Dryden. 
‘To Facn a. a.. Os ae . 
jt. To meet’in front; to oppofe With con- 
eae l PP 
' fidence and firmnefs.. 9 x 
eT race e ate 


This tempeit, and deferve the name of kinge Dryg. 
| We get intelligence of the forte of the enemy, 
| Nand caft about for a fufficient number ôf noopa to fee 
the enemy-in tht field of battle, Addifer ont the War, 
They are as loth to fee the fires kindled iz Smith- 
field as’ his Tördihip ; ‘und, ac feat; as ‘ready fo face 
them under a popith perfecution, ° + Swift. 
-2. To oppofe with impudence: comménly 
with dows... mo Tae 
We trepan’d theftate, and fac'd it doesn -- 
1 / With plotsand projets of our own, ~  Hadibran 
_ — Becaufe'he walk'd againit his will, . 
| + He far’d ment dwn that he ftoad till, 
3. To ftand oppofite tos "9; K 
On one fide is the head of the emperor Trajan; 
the reverfg has on it the circus Maximus, Eni à 
~ View of the fige of the Palatine mountain that faces 
pe ee he — Addifon on Italy. 
Wr The temple is’ defelibed fquare, and the four 
ie frotit? with open gates, facing the different quarters 
(TEETAR ee = Poe. 
ihe To cover with an ddditional fuperficies ; 
"to in¥eit with a-covering. i 


wer, 
i Priar, 
17 ol 


seb Y eh 
The fortification of Sulcure is faced with inarble, 
nel Addifan. 
Where your old bank is hollow," face it with the 
firt {pit ol earth that you dig out of the ditch: 


i Mortimers Hufoandry. 
Fa'cr it i adj. [from face}; Being with- 
outa face. {. Bailey. 


Fa@eratnmer. we fe! [fcd and: painter.) 
A drawer of portraits; a pitiaiter™ who 
draws fromthe life. 5 , Usmo it 

FACEPAINTING, 2. f.'( face and painting.) 
‘The art of drawing portraits, 7 

Georgionc, the cotemporary of Titian; excelled 


in portraits or Facepainting. Dryden's Dufrefnay. 


_ furface ; a» fuperficies .cut-into-'feveral 
; ea - = Mid ag 
~ > Honour that is gained and broken upoti another, 


harly the qni¢kell reflection; like diaméidy ede With 
L facets. os 1 t" Bacona 
FACE/TIOUS, adj, [ fecitienx, French; fa- 
cetia, Latin.] ““ Gay; chearful; Tively 5 
e mery witty. Tt is ufed botlr of per- 
1 fons and fentimentsi r 
* «Socrates, informed of fome derogating fpeeches 
voted "of him behinil his: biek, made this faciticus 
reply, Let hing bear me too when) am, absent. ~ 


ve 


mend a” 


aa Gavernmegt of the Tongues" 


Face'trousty. gdu. [from faceriius.) Tai 
ly; cheerfully ; wittily ; ‘merrily. -sl 
Face'r1o0snrss. J “f.' [from facetions.} 

‘Cheerial wits mirth gaiety 
Kalcits, adj, facile, Frenchy facilit, Lat, 
1. Eafy; not dificult: performable orat- 

tainable with little Idour. i ts, 034 
Then alfo thofe poets, which are now gounted 
molin, will be both feci/: aud’pleafant.; ody 
—* , 1 Milton on Education, 
_. To confine the imagination is.aa facile a pere 
formance as the Gotcham's defign of hedging in the 
cuckoo. . à 4 Granville, 
By dividing it into parts fo difting, ithe order in 
which they'fhall findieach: difpofed, will render the 
work facile and delightful- Ewelynts Kulenilar. 
‘This may at frh feem perplexed with many dif- 
ficultiedy yet many thitigs:may be fuggetled to make 
it more fucile and Commodious. _ A ilkins, 
2» Eafily furmountable; eaftly conquerable. 
The facile gatea of hell too flightly barr’d, Mision. 
3- Eafy of aceefs or converfc; not haughiy ; 
not fupercilious; not auftere. 
422 
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T meant the thea be cdurteous; faele tweelf 
Hating that folema vice-ofgreatnels, pride, Ai 
. _ l mesnt each foftett virtue there fhovld meet, 

Fit in that fofter bofom to refide, un „ Ben. Jonson. 
Raphael now, to Adam’s doubt propos'd, t 
Benevolent and facte, thus reply’d. Milton. 
4. Pliant; flexible; e perfuaded to good 

. or bad; duttile to a fault. * ir 

` Too facile then, thou did’it not much gainfay ; 
Nay did’ permlt, approve, and fair difmifs. Milton. 

ince Adam, and his facile-confort Eve. 

Loft. Paradife, deceiv’d by me, ‘ Milton. 
Some men are.of that fucile temper, that they 
_ are wrought.upon by every object they converfe with, 
whom any affectionate difeourfe, or ferious fermon, 
or any notable accident, fhal] pnt into a fit of re- 
ligion, which yet nfually laits no Tonger than’ til! 
fomewhiat elfe comes in their way. ~ Culamy. 
Jo Faci.tvare. v. a. [ faciliter, French. ] 


To make éafy; to free, from difficulty ; |: 


to clear from impediments. , 
Choice of the likelieft and beft prepared metal for 
the verfion will faciirate the work. Bacon 
They renewed their affanlt two or three days to- 
gether, and planted ctnnon to facilitate their paf- 
fage, which did lictle hurt; but they ftill loft many 
PAN iye aemet ee a Clarendon. 
Though perfpe€live cannot be called a certain rule 
of piure, yet it isa great fuccour and relief, tgar, 
« and facilitet the means of execution. Diyd. Difref. 
What produceth’a dne quantity oftinimal fpirits, 
neceflarily facilitates the animal and wataral mo- 
tions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
A war on the fide of Italy would caufe'a great 
diverfion ‘of the French forces, and facilitare the 
progres of our arms in Spain. Swift, 
Facrirry. z. fe { facilit?; French jfadilitas, 
. Latin] > TRLO 
1.*Eafinefs to be performed; freedom from 
adifcultys,  . - Ts 
Yet reafon faith, reafan thould have: ability. 4/ 
To hold thefe wordly things in fuch proportion, 
As let them come orgo with even facility, Sidney. 


4 _, Picty could not be diverted from this to a more 
commodious bufinefs hy any motives of profit or 
facility. í ‘Raleigh, 


A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon 


any other Cientiles, both in point of religion and in f 
point of honour; thangh furédiry and hope of fuccels |. 


„Might invite fome other ehose, , _ Bacon, 

2. Readincfs in, performing ; dexterity. 

«. They who have ftudicd have not only learned 
many excellent things, but alfo have acquired a great 

_ facility of profiting themfelves by reading good au- 

© thorse A Dryden's Dufiefncy. 

The facility which we get of doing things, by a 


cuftom of dosing, makes them often pafs inus witliout | 
Locke. | 


¢ ovr notice.:- : mm: 7 
g. Vitiows dudtility ; eafinefs’ to be iper- 
fuaded tegcod or bad ; ready compliance. 
.  Facifity is worfe than bribery; for bribes come 
-Irov and then s but if importunity or idle refpedts 
lead a man, he fhal} never be withoutthem. Bacon. 
T  "Vis.a greaterror toy take facility for good-nature, 
tendemefs without diferetion, is no better than a 
more pardonable folly. * 7 € o L'Efirahgr 
4, Nafinefs of accefs; complaifance; con- 
-1 defcenfion; affabibty. : . 
He opens and yields himfelfto the man of bufinefs 
E with difficulty and reluCtancy ; but offers himfelf to 
the vifits of a friend with faviity, and all the meet- 
ing readinefs of appetite and defie. South. 
Factnwrious. adj. [corrupted by Shake- 
© Speare from facinerous ; facinus, facikoris, 

, -Latin.],, Wicked; facinorous. 4, 
> PMs ftrange, "tis very frange, that"is the hrief 
and the tedious of it; and he’s of a moh fircine: ious 
fpivit chat will not-acknowledge it. Spakefpeare. 
¥aloinc. x. f. [from To face] An orta- 
mental covering j that which is put on 
- the outlide of any thing by way of de- 

coration. 
Thef offices and dignitics were but the fucivgs 
and fringes ot his greatnels. > Morten, 
‘ 
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FACI'NOROUS., adj. {facimra, Latin.) 
I Wicked; atrocious; deteftably bad. 
Faci’ncrousness. m. /. [from facinerous. | 
` Wickednefs in a high degree. P 
(Fact. n. fo [Jatun Latin.) r 

t. A thing done ;-an effect produced fome- 
thing not barely:fuppofed or fufpected, 
but really done. 

In matter of fa they fay there is fome credit to 
be given to the tettimory of man; but notin matter 
of opinion aid judgment: we {ce thercontrary both 
acknowledged and univerfally practifed all throughout 
the world. ‘ 1 looker. 

As men are not to miiftake the caufes of thefe 
operations, fo much lefs are they toomiftake the /2@ 
» of effedt,.and rafhly to take that for done which. is 
not done. pF N Bacon. 

MT hofe effets which are wrought by the percufion 
of the fenfe, and by things in /aé?, are produced 
likewife in forme degree by the imagination : there- 
fore if a man fee another cat four or acid things, 
‘Wich fet the teeth on edge,. that object tamteth 
the imagination. Bacon's Natural lliflaryé 

Mattee of faé? breaks ‘out and blazes with too 
great an evidence to be denied, Scuth's Sermon. 
2. Reality; nov fuppofition; not fpccula- 
HOD ot ab . } 

; Hi this were true in fa, I do not fee any colonr 


i 
i 
! 
t 
i 
| 
i 
i 
j] 
| 
+ 
i 
of. 
| for fuch arconclufion, ' ~ 
Maa‘f.ld fins, though in fpeculation they may be 
| feparable from war, in reality and faé never fail to 
| * attend it. Smalridge 
3. Action; deed, 
Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe z 
. Howe’er the doubtiul /2& is underitood, 
_ "Tis love of honour and his country’s good; 

The conful, notthe father, fheds the blood, Dryden, 
FACTION, x. /. ( fa8ion, French; facia, 
Latin, J o 1 

1. A party in a ftate, 
The queen is valued thirty thoufand ftrorg ; 
If fhe hath time to breathe, be well aifur’d d 
Her falon will be full as ftrong as ours. Shakefp. 
lie has been known to commit ontrages, 4 


i 


t 


„~. By the weight of reafon 1 fhould counterpoife the 
, overbalancing of any fa&ivons. King Charles, 
2. ‘Tumult; difcord; diffenfion. 
« They remained at Newbery in great fréion among 
themfelves, ` Clarendon. 
Fa’ctionary. z. f. [ fadionaire, French. ] 
One of a faction ; a party man. A word 
not tn ufe. ds 
Py*ythee, fellow, remember my name is Me- 
nenius; always fuciiowaryot the party of your ge- 
. neral. ja Shakefp. Coriolanus, 
Fa'crious. adj. [ fa@ierx, French.] 
1. Given to faction; loud and violent in a 
party; publickly diffentious ; additted to 
. form parties and taife publick difturoances. 
He isatraitor; let him to the Tower, 
And'cropaway that futons pate ofhis, Shakefp. 
Be fudtions for redre(s of ailthefe griefs. Sbake/p. 
z. Proceeding from publick diffenfions; 
tending to’publick difcord. 
Grey-headed men aud grave, with warriors mix’d, 
Aflemble ;*and harangues are heard; hut fuon 
In fe'Picus oppofition. Milten's Paradife Lof. 
_faSious wmults overboie the freedonr aod ho- 
nour of the two honfes, King Charles. 
Why thrfe fa&iows quarrels, controverliss, and 
battles amongit themfelves, when they were all 
united in the lame defign? > Dryden, 
Fal srtousuy. adv. [from faiows.] In a 
manner criminally diffentious or tumul- 
tuous. ' 
1 intended not only to oblige my friends, but mine 
enemies alfo ; exceeding even the defires of thofe that 
were sudlictyly difcontented, King Charles. 
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Addifen on the War.. 


And cherifh factions. Shakefpeare’s*Timon. |, 
By one of Simon's fusfion murders were com- 
mitted.. Mac. 
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Fa'criousness. v/e [from fađions] Ine 
clinatton to publick diffenfion; violent 
clamoroufnefs for a party. 

Faletitious, adj, | fadtitivt, Latin.] Made 

by att, in oppofition to what is made by 
BDAC eee $ i 
tn the making and 'diftilling of foap, Dy one 
degree of fire the falt, the water, and the oil or grea‘e, 
whereof that faéiitiovs concrete is made up, being 
boiled up together, or cafily brought to incorporate. 
. Boyle. 
Hardnefs wherein fome ftones exceed ail de: 
bodies, and among them the adamant, a!l other 
ftones being exalted to Ihat degree that art in vain 
endeavours to ‘counterfeit it; the factitions fones 
of chymitts, in imitation, being eatily deteđted by 
an ordinary lapidjit, 1! > 1 Rayen rhe Creation. 

FA'CTOR. nu f ( faGeur, French; fasors. 
Latin. ] . a 

1. An agent for another; one who tranfatts 
bufinefs for another. Commonly a fub- 
ftitute in mercantile affairs. 

Take on yon the charge 

And kingly government of this your land; 

Not as protector, fteward, fubftitute,- 

Or lowly fultor foc another's gain, Shake. Rich. DIS 
i Piercy is but my f2&or, good my lord, 
T’ engrofs up glorious deeds on my behalt, 

You all three, 

The fenators alone of this great world, 
Chief faG&ors for the gods. Shakefp. Ant. and Cp. 

We agreed that 1 should fend up an Englith facor, 
that whatfcever the ifland could yield fhould be dc- 
livered at a reafonable rate. aleigh*s Apolog y, 
| mis The Scots had good intelligence, having fome 

faétors doubtlefs at this mart, albeit they did not 
openly trade, g Hayward. 

Vile arts and reftlefs endeavours are ufed by fome 
fly and venomons fuéfors for the old republican caufe. 

È South, 

All the reafon that I could ever hear alledged, by 
the chief factors for a general intromiffion of all forts, 
fe&s, and perfuations, into our communion, is, that 
thofe who feparate from us are {tiff and obttinate, 
and will not fubmit to the rules and orders of our 
church, and that, therefore, they ought to be taken 
away, South, 

Fore'd into exile from his rightful throne, 
He made all countries where he came his own 5 
~ And viewing monarchs fecret arts of fway, 


Shakefp, 


Os 


A royal faétor for their kingdoms lay. Dryer. 
z2. {In arithmetick.] ‘The multiplicator 
and multiplicand. ana I Berrie 


Fa'c TORY., n. Je | from fador.} 
1. Ahoufe or diftrict inhabited by traders 
in a diftant country. . . . 
2. The traders embodied in onc place. 
Facto'rum. w. fi. [fac totum, Latin, It 
is ufed likewife in burlefque French.] A’ 
fervant employedalike in all kinds of bu- 
finefs : as Servs in the Stratagem: + 
FA'CTURE, n. f. [French.] ‘The aft or 
manner of making any thing. 
Falcuury. af. { fucuite, French; facultas, 
’ Latin. ] j v 
1. ‘The power of doing any thing ; 
whether corporal or intelle@tual. 
There is no kind of faculty orpower in man, or 
any creature, which can rightly perform the fuuc- 
tions allotted to it without perpetual aid and con- 
currence of that fapreme caufe of all things. Hooker. 
Orators may grieve ; for in their fides, 
Rather than heads, their faculty abides. Denbam, 
Reafon in man fupplies the defect of otier fucuie 
tics wherein we are inferior to beafts, and what we 
cannot compafs by force we bring about by ftratagem, 
à irange, 


ability ; 


2. Powers of the mind, imagination, rcafon, 
memory. 
I underftand in the prime end 
Of nature, her the inferior; in the mind 
And inward faculties, which mott excel Mikron, 
In 


FAD 

Tn the erdinary way of fpeaking, the underftand- 
ing and willare two 5 falter of the mind. Locke. 

Neither did our Saviour think it neceffary to ex- 
plain to us the nature of God, beeaufe it would be 
impoffible, without beftowing on us other fiteulries 
than we paffefs at prefent. Swift. 

3- Mechanical power. 

The fifth mechanical /ucw/ty is the wedge ufed in 

cleaving wood. Wilkins. 
4+ [In phyfick.] A power or ability to 
perform any aétion, natural, vital, and 
animal : by the firft they underftand that 
by which the body is nourifhed, or ano- 

+ ther like it generated : the vital faculty is 
that by which life is preferved, and the 
ordinary functions of the body perform- 
ed; and the animal faculty is what con- 
ducts the operations of the mind. Quincy. 
5. A knack; habitual excellence; dexterity. 

He had none of thofe faculties, which the other 
had, of reconciling men to him. Clarendon, 

Our author found out monarchial abfolute power 
inthat text, he had an exceeding good faculty w find 
it himfelf where he could not thewit others. Locke. 

He had an excellent faculty in preaching if he 
were not too refined, ’ Swift, 

6. Quality perfonal; difpofition or habit of 
good or ill. ' A 

I am traduc'd by tongues which neither know 
My faculties or perfon, yet will he 
The chronicles of my doing. Séake/p. HenryVIIL, 

qe Natoral virtue ; efficacy. 

In requital ope his leathero ferip, 

And thew me fimples of a rhoufand names, 

Telling their trange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 
8. Power; authority. 

This Duncan ’ 

Hath born his faralties fo meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtaes 

Will plead like angels. Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 
9. Privilege; right to do any thing. 

Law hath fet down to what perfons, in what 
caufes, with what circumftances, almòt i oe 
culty or favour fhal! be granted. Hosker. 

10. Faculty, in an univerfity, denotes the 
mafters and profeffors of the feveral {ci- 
ences: as, a meeting of the faculty or fa- 
culties. 

Facu’sp. adj. [ facundus, Latin. Eloquent. 

To Favpur. v. v. oo tom To fid- 
dle, or toy with the fingers.] 'To trife; 
to toy; to play. A low word. 

To FADE. ve x. [fade, French, infipid, lan- 
gvid.] 7 

1. To tend from greater to lefs vigour; to 
grow weak ; to languith. 

2. To tend froma brighter toa weaker co- 
lour. 

The greennefs of a leaf ought to pafs for appdrent, 
Bbecaufe foon firding into a yellow, it fearce lafts at 
all, in comparifon of the greennefsof an emerald, 

Biy'e on Colours. 

“Phe fpots of this fone are of the fame colour 
throughout, even tothe very edges; there being ah 
immediate tranfition from white to black, and checo- 
lours not fading or declining gradual ys FF oodzvard. 

3- To wither, as a vegetable. 

Ye Malt be asan oak whofe leaf fuderb, and asa 
garden that hath no water. oR ROE 

4. To die away gradually; to vanith; to be 
wom out. 

Where either through the temper of the body, or 
fome other default, the memaory ia very weak, ideas 
in the mind urckly fade, + Leche 

“The tars fhail fade away, the fun himfelf 
Crow dim with age, and nature fink in years. Addif. 

5. To he naturally not durable; to be tran- 
fient; eafily to lofe vigour or beauty. 

The glorious beauty on the headof the fat valley 
fall be a fading flower, If, xxviii, 4. 
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The pi¢tures drawn in our minds are laid in fading 
colours, and, if not fometimes refrethed, vanith and 
difappear. a. 

Narcitlus’ change to the vain virgin hows, d 
Who trufts to beauty, trufts the fading rofe. Guy. 

To Fane. v. a. To wear away; to reduce 
to languor; to deprive of frefhnefs or 
vigour; to wither. 
` This isa man, old, wrinkled, faded, withered; 
And not a maiden, as thou fay'ft heis. Sbakefpeare. 

His palms, tho’ under weights they did not itacd, 
Still thriv’d ; no Winter could his laurels fude. Dryd. 

Rettlefs anxiety, forlorn defpair, 

And all the faded family of care. Garth's Difpenf. 

To Favce. v.n. [sepegan, Saxon; fugen, 
German. ] 

te To fuit; to fit; to have one part con- 
fiftent with another. ; 

How will this fudge ? my mafter loves her dearly, 
And l, poor moniter, fond as much on him; 

And the, miftaken, feems to doat on me, Shakefp. 

Ze Toagrec; not to quarrel; to live in amity. 

When they thriv’d they never faded, 
But coly by the ears’engag'd ; 

That dogs that fnarl about a bone, 
And play together when they've none. 

3- To fucceed; tohit. 

The fox had a fetch; and when he faw it would 
nat fadge, away goes he prefently. L'Eftrange. 

4. This isa mean word not now ufed, un- 
lefs pethaps in ludicrous and low compo- 
fitions. s 

FACES. n. f. [Latin.] Exerements ; fett- 
lings after diltillation andinfofion, Quincy. 

ToFAG. v. a. [ fatigo, Latin.] To grow 
weary; to faint with wearinefs. 

Creighton with-held his fons "till the Italian be- 

un to fag, aud then brought him to the ground. 

A 4 ‘el Mackenzies Lives. 

Fa'cenp. #. f. [from fag and end.] 

1. The end of a web of cloth, generally 
made of coarfer materials. 

2. The refufe, or meaner part of any thing. 

In the world’s fagead 
A nation lies. Fanfharw. 

When they are in the wort of their way, and fist 
in the fagend of bufinefs, they are apt to look not 
kindly upon thofe who go before them. Collier. 

FA'GOT, x. J- [fagod, Wellh and Armo- 
rick ; fagot, Freneh.] 

1. A bundle of fticks bound together for 
the fire. 

About the pile of fagors, fticks and hay, f 
The bellows raifed the newly-kindled flame. Fairfax. 

Spare for no fagots, let there be enow ; 

Place pitchy erel on the fatal ftake. Shakefp. 

Mitres or fagots have been the rewards of different 
peifon:, according as they prononoced thefe confe- 
crated fyliables or not, Waits on the Mind, 

2. A bandle of fticks for any purpofe. 

The Brack Prince filled a ditch with fagets as 
fuccelsfuily as the generals of our armies do it with 
fafcines. f Addifor. 

3- A foldier numbered in the mufter-roll, 
but not really exiiting. 

ToFa'cor. v.a, [from the noun.) To 
tic, ap; to bundle together. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

But fagcred his notions as they fell, 
And it they rhym’d and rattl’d, all was well, Dryd, 

To FAIL. v. x. { failler, French ; faelx, 
Welth. Pezron. | 

te To be deficient; to ceafe from former 
plenty ; to fall fhort ; not to be equal to 
demand or ufe. 

The waters fai! from the fea, and the fioad de- 
eaycth and drieth up. Fob, xiv. It. 

Wherefore thould not ftrength and mighe 
There fuit where virtue fails, or weakeit prove 


Hudibras.. 


Where boldeft, though to fight unconquerable ?AZi/r, {t 


. ë 
Where the credit and money fa./, barter alone mutt 
o. Locke, 


- 


Locke. | 2, To be extin&; toceafe; to be no longer 


produced. " 
Help, Lord, for the godly man ceafeth; for the 
faithful fail from among the children nf men. 
TREES a 
Whether fuch virtue fpent of old now fuil'd 
More angels to create, h Milton. 
3. To ceafe; to perifh; to be loft. 
By fate the ftrength of Gods 
And this empyreal fubttance canna . Miltons. 
For Titan, by the mighty lofs difmay’d, 
Among th’ heavens th’ immortal fact difplay'd, t 
Leit the remembrance of his grief thould fui/, dddifý 
4. To die; to lofe life. 
Had the king in his latt ficknefe faid, 
Their heads fhould have gone of, Sbakefp. VIN. 
Both he that helpeth fhall fall, and he thatis 
holpen hall fall down, and they fhall all fail toge~ 
ther. 77. x3xi. 3. 
5- To fink ; to be bor’n down; to come to 
an end.- 
Neither will I be always wroth ; 
fhould fuit before me. 
His works, which in oug fall, 
For us created, necds with us muft fall, X 
Dependent made, ~ Milter, 
6. To decay; to decline; to languith. 
Let none henceforth feek needlefs caule t'approve 
The faith they owe; when earneltly they feek 
Such proof, conclude, they then begin to fail, Milt. 
l perceive | + 
_ Thy mortal fight to fail: objets divine 
Muft needs impair and weary human lenfe, Milton: 
7- To mifs; not to produce its effect. 
Confider of deformity not aa a fign, whieh is de- 


for the fpirit 
Jf, Wii. 16,° 


ceivable, but as a caufe which feldom Saiteth of the 
effect. Baron: 
All chefe puiffant legions, whnfe exile r 


Hath emptied heav’n, thall Jail torc-afcend. Milion. 
This jeft was firit of th’ other houfe’s making, 
And, five times try’d, has never fail? of pu 

. ? ole 
A perfuafion that we thal] overcome any aE 
thatwe meet with in the feiences, feldom f.i/s to 
carry us through them. - Locke, 
de does not remember whether every grain came 
upor not; but he thinks that very few failed. 
Mortimer’s Hufoandry. 
8. To mifs; not to fucceed in a defigu; to 
mifearry. ii 
l am enjoin’d, by oath, if I fail 
Of the right cafket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage. (fiala 
At leaft our envious foe hath fail'd, who thought 
All like himfelf rebellious, i Milton, 
In difficulties of ftate, the true reafon of Juiling 
proceeds from failings in the adminiftration: 
L' Efrange. 
Men who have been buficd in the purfuit of ihe- 
philofopher’s ftone, have fuil’d in their defign, Adif. - 
g. ‘To be deficient in duty. 
Or naturé fail ’d in me, and left fome part 
Not proof enough fuch object to Sulsin, Milton 
Endeavour to fulfill God's commands, to, repent 
as often as you fuil of it, añd tu hope tor pardon of 
him. 3 Wake, 
To Fair. v. a. 
le To defert; not to continue to afit or 
fupply; to difappoint.. É 
Phe hip was tl tel alone, as proud lords be 
when fortune fails them. Sidney. 
So haft chou oft with guile thine honour blént; 
But little may fuch guile thee now avail, 
If wonted forceand fortunedo not much me fuil, ~ 
*  Spenferz 
There fhall be figns in the fun, the moon, and 
the ftars, men’s hearts furiling them tur tear, 
Luke, xxi, 26. 


Nor could the mufe defend 
Her fon, fo fai? not thou who thee implores, Mihons 
1 laugh, when thofe who at the fpear are bold 
And yent’rous, if that fai? them, -fhrink and fear, 
R Milien.. 
k Ikr 
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Her heart failed her, and ‘ths would fain have 
compounded tor her life. Li kfrange. 
He grefumes upon his parts that they will not /uri/ 
him at time of need, and fo thinks it furperfluous 
labour to make apy provifion beforehand. Locke, 
z. Netto affift; to negleét; to omit to help. 
Since nature firi/s us in no necdiul ching, 
“Why wanrl means my inward felf to fee? Davier. 
3. To omit; not to perform. 
The inventive God who never fails his part, 
Infpires the wit when once he warms the heart, 
2 Dryden. 


, 


4. To be wanting to. = b 
There fhall not fal thee a man on the throne, 
r Kings. 
Fart. z. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Mifcarriage; mifs; unfuccefsfulnefs. 
2. Omifion; non-performance. 
Mark and perform it, feeft thou ? for the fail 
, Of any point in’t thall not only be 
Death tothyfelf, but to thy lewd tongu’d wife, Shak. 
* He will without faii drive out from before you the 
‘Canaanites. Fef- iii. 10. 
3. Deficience ; “want. 
4. Death ; extinction. 
How grounded he his title to the erown 
Upon our fail? Shifiefp. Henry VM. 
Fa'iutnc. v. f [from fail.] Deficiency ; 
~ imperfection ; fault not atrocious; lapfe. 
Wefides what failings may be in a matter, even in 
the eapreffions there muft often be great obfcuriries. 


Digby, 
To faite mild, but zealous for defert; 
The cleareft head and the fincereit heart. Pape. 
Even good men have many temptations to fubdue, 
many confiicts with thofe enemies which war againtt 
the foul, and many failings and lapfes to lament 
and recover. Rogers. 
Fartore. x. /. [from fail] 
te Deficience ; ceffation. 
There muft have been an univerfal failure and 
want of fprings and rivers all the fummer feafon. 
Hoodward. 
2. Omiffion; non-performance ; flip. 
He that being fubject to an apoplexy, ufed fill to 
earry hia remedy about him; but upon a time fhift- 
„ing his clothes, and not taking that with him, 
chanced upon that very day to be furprized with a 
fits he owed his death to a mere accident, to a 
little inadvertency and failure of memory, South, 
3. A dapfe; a flight fault. 
FAIN. adj. [peagn, Saxon.] 
1. Glad; merry; cheerful; fond. It is ftill 
retained in Scotland in this fenfe. 
And in her hand fhe held a mirrour bright, 
Wherein her face the often viewed fain. Fairy Q, 
My lips will be fai» when I fing unto thee, and lo 
will nf foul whom thou haft delivered. P/aém, lxxi. 
z. Forced; obliged; compelled. [this fg- 
_nification feems to have arifen from the 
miftge of the original fignification in 
fome ambiguous expreffions: as, / vas 
' fain to do this, would equally fuit with the 
reft of the fentence, whether it was un- 
derftood to mean J avas compelled, or I 
aves glad to do it far fear of avorfe. "Thus 
the primary meaning feems to have been 
early loft.] : 
Every weight to fhroud it did conftrain, 
And this fair couple eke to fhroud themfelves were 
fain, Spenfer. 
Whofoever will hear, he thall find Gods whofo- 
ever will tudy to know, thall be alfo fuin to believe. 
Hecker, 
I was fain to forfwearit; they would elfe have 
married me to the rotten medlare. Shakefp. 
When Hildebrand had aceurfed Henry 1V. there 
were none fo hardy as to defend their lord; where- 
fore he was fuin to humble himfelf before Hildebrand. 
Raleigh's Efays. 
The learned Caftalio was fain to make trenchers 
at Bailes to keep himfelf froin tlarving. 


FAT 
Farin. adv. [fromthe adjettive.] Gladly’; 
very defiroufly; according to earneft 
wiles. i 
Now I would give a thoufand furlongs of fea foran 
acre of barren ground : I would fui» die a dry death. 
Shakefpeare. 
Why would’it thou urge me to confefs a fame 
1 long have ftifted, and would fainconceal. Addifon. 
Fain would 1 Raphael’sgodlike art rehearle, 
And thew th’ immortal labours in my verft. Addijon. 
The plebeians would fain have a law enadted to 
lay all men’s righta and privileges upon the fame 
level, Swift. 
Yo Fars. a.m. [from the noun.} ‘Lo 
with ; to defire-fondly. 
Fairer than faiceft in his faining eye, 
Whofe fole afpect he counts felicity. Spenfer on Love. 
ToFAIN'T. v. z. Lfaner, French.} 
te To decay ; to wear or walte away quickly. 
Gilded clouds, while we gaze upon them, fuint 
before the eye, and decay into confufion. ope, 
The thow’ry arch 
Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes, 
That views the wat'ry brede with thoufand fhewa 
Of painture vary’d yet anfkill’d to tell a 
Or where one colour rifts,or where one fatats, Philips. 
2. To lofe the animal fun€tions; to fink 


motionlefs and fenfelefs. 

Their young children were out ofheart, and their 
women and young men fainted for thirft and fell 
down, Judith. 

We are ready to faint with fafting, 1 Mace iii. 17. 

Upon hearing the honour intended her, the fainted 
away, and fell down as deade = Guardian, 

3. To grow feeble; to decline in force or 
courage. ' 

They will ftand in their order, and never faint in 
their watches. Ecclef, xliii, 10 

The imagination cannofbe always alike, conftant 
and ftrong, and if the fuccefs follow not fpeedily it 
will feint and lofe ftrength. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

O pity and thame, that they who to live well, 
Enter’d fo fair, thould turn aftde to tread 
Paths indireét, or in the midway faint, Milton, 

How while the fainting Dutch remotely fire, 

Aod the fam'd Eugene’s iron troops retire. Smitb. 
4. To fink into dejection. 
P Left they faine 
At the fad fentence rigoroufly urg’d, 
All terror hide. f Mitton, 
Jo Faint. vea. To dejett; to deprefs ; 


to enfeeble. A word little in ufe. 
q It faints me 
Yo think what follows. Shakefpecre's Henry VIL. 
Faint. adj. [ fane, French.) 
te Languid;, weak; feeble. a 
In intemperate climates, the fpirits, exhaled by 
heat or comprett by cold, are rendered faine and 


{ 

| fluggith. Temple. 

| Words pronounced at length, founded faint and 
languid. Swift, 


2. Not bright; not vivid; not ftriking. 
The bluc compared with thefe is a fafa? and dark 
eslour, and the indigo and violet are much darker and 
fainter Newton. 
The length of the image I mcafured from the 
faint and utmoft red at one end, to the faintef 
and utmolt blue at the other end, cacepting only a 
little penumbra, Newton's Opticks. 
From her naked limbs of glowing white, 
Tn folds loofe floating fell the fainter lawn, Thomfon. 
3. Not loud; not piercing. 
The pump after this being employed from time to 
time, the found grew fainter and fainter, Boyles 
4. Feeble of body. 
Two neighbouring thepherds fiw with thirt, Rood 
at the common boundary of their grounds, Ramédler. 
5. Cowardly ; timorous; not vigorous; not 
ardent. 
Faint heart never won fair lady, 
Prov, in Camden’s Rem, 
Our faint Egyptians pray for Antony 5 
But in their fervile hearts they own Octavius. Dry, 


Locke.|6. Dejetted ; depreffed. 


° 
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Confider him that endureth fuch contradiction, 
againft himfelf, left ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds, — ‘ Heb. aii. 3. 

7. Not vigorous; not-adctive. 

The detects which hindered the conqueft, were 
the vst profecution of the war, and the loofenefs 
of the civil government. Davies on Ireland, 

FAINTHEA'RTED. adj. [ faint and heart. | 
Cowardly; timorous; deje¢ted; eafily 
depreficd. 

Fear not, neither be fainthearted. Ivii 4. 

They thould refolve the neat day, as victorious 
Conquerors to take the city, or elfe there, sa 
bearted cowards to end their days. noblese 

Now the late fairthearted tout 
O’erthrown and featter’d round about, 
Chae’d by the horrour of their tear, _ 
From bloody fray of knight and bear, 
Took heart again and fac’d about, 

As if they meant to ftand it out. Qludibras, 

Villain, ftand off} bafe, groveling, worthiefs, 

wretches, a 
Mongrels in faction : poor fainthearted traitors. Addif. 
FAINTHEA'RTEDLY. adv. [from faintheart- 
ed.| Timoroufly ; in a cowardly manner. 
Fainruea‘nrepwess. 2. /. [from faint- 
hearted.| Cowardice ; timoroufnels ; want 
of courage. 
Fainrinc. zf. [from feint.} Deliquium ; 
temporary lofs of animal motion. 

Thefe faintings her phyficians fufpect to proceed 
from contufions. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

FA'INTISHNESS. 2.f. [from faint.) Weak- 
nefs in a flight degree; incipient debility. 

A certain degree of heat lengthens and relaxes tho 


fibres; whence proceeds the fenfation of fainti/bueft 
and debility in a hot day, Arbuthnot on Air. 
FA'INTLING. adj. [from faint] Timorous ; 
fecbleminded. A burlefque or low word. 
There’s no having patience, thou art fuch a faint- 
fing filly creature. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
Falintiy. adv. [from faint.) : 
1. Feebly; languidly. ‘ 
Love’s like a torch, which, if fecue’d from blattsy 
Will faintly burn; but then it longer lafts:: 
Expos’d to ttorms of jcaloufy aud doubt, 
‘The blaze grows greater, but 'tis fooner out. Mul, 
2. Not in bright colours. 
Nature affords at leaft a glimm’ring light; 
The lines, tho’ touch’d but faintly, are drawn right, 
Pape. 


b 
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3. Without force of reprefentation. 
I have told you what have feen and heard but 
Saintly; nothing like the image and horrour of it. 
Shakefp. King Lear, 
An obfcure and confufed idea repretents the object 
fo faintly, that it doth not appear plain to the mind. 
2 TF ait. 
4. Without ftrength of body. 
With his loll’d tongue he faintly licks his prey, 
His warm breath blows her flix up as fhe lies. Dryd. 
5. Not vigoronfly ; not actively. f 
Though itill che famith’d Enghth, like pale ghafts, 
Faintly befiege us one hour ina month. Sbakefpe 
6. ‘Timouroufly ; with dejectton ; without 
fpirit. 
Loth was the ape, though praifed, to adventure ; 
Yet faintly 'gao into hiswork to enter. Hud, Tale, 
Ne faintly now declines the fatal ttrife; 
So much his love was dearer than his life. Dezbam. 
FA'INTNESS. x. /. [from faint.] 
1. Languor; fecblenefs; want of ftrength. 
LE the prince of the lights of heaven, which now 
as a giant doth run his unwearied courfes, fhould 
through a languihing fuinenefs begin to ftand. Hocker. 
“This proceeded not trom any violence of pain, but 
from a general languilhing and fuimneft of (pirts, 
which made him think nothing worth the trouble of 
one careful thought. p Temple, 
2. Inactivity; want of vigour. 
This evil proceeds rather of the unfoundnefs of 
the counfels, or of faintneft in following and cfiect- 
ing 
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“ing the fame, than of any fuch fatal courfe appoint. 
* ed of god. a Spenfere 
3. Timoroufnefs; dejection. 

The palenefs.o. this flow’r 

Bewray'd the faintne/s of my mafter’s heart. Shak. 
Falinry. adj. [from faint.] Weak; feeble; 

languid’; debilitated; enfeebled. 

When Winter frofts conftrains the field with cold, 
The faiaty root can take no fteady hold. Dryd. 

‘The ladies gafp'd, and fcarcely could refpire; 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire : 

The faintykuights were fcorch'd and knew not where 
© Torun for thelter; for no fhade was near. Dryden. 
FAIR. adj. [pegen, Saxon; faur, Danith.] 
1. Beautiful; elegant of feature; handfome. 
-` Fair {eems in the common acceptation to 

be reftrained, when applied to women, to 

the beauty of tke face. 1 

He only fair, and what he fair hath made, 

All other fair like flowers untimely fade." Spenfer. 

Thouart a faig woman to look upon. Ger.xii.1t. 

2. Not black; not brown; white in the 
complexion. 

e I never yet faw man, 

But fhe would fpell him backward; if fair fac’d, 
She'd {wear the gentleman fhould be her fifter; 

~ lt black, why, nature, drawing of anantick, 
Made a foul blot. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Let us look upon men in feveral climates: the 
Ethiopiaos are black, flat-nofcd, and crifp-haired : 
the Moors tawny; the Northern people large, and 
fair complexioned. - ate, 
3. Pleafing to the eye; excellent or beau- 

tiful in general to the-eye or mind. 

That which made her fairnefs much the fairer 
was that it was but an ambzflador of a məti fair 
miod. Sidney. 

Carry him gently to my fairef chamber, 

. And hang it round wich all my wanton pictures.Sbck, 

Thus was he fair in his greatnefs, and in the 

, length of his branches. Ezek. xxxi. 7. 

For as by depredatuons wafps proclaim 

` The faire fruir, fo thefe the faire fame. Young. 
4. Clear; pure. 

A ftandard of a damafk-rofe, with the root on, 

* was fet in a chamber where no fire was, upright in 

aocarthen pan, fullof fajr water, half afoot under 

the water. ” Bacon. 

Even fair water, falling upon white paper or 
linen, will immediately alter the colour of them, 
and make it fadder than that of the unwetted parts, 

Boyle cn Colours. 


s5- Not cloudy; not foul; not tempeftuots. 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 

Sbake/p. 

b. 


Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

Fair weather cometh out of the earth. 

About three of the clock io the afternoon the 
weather was very fairand very warm. Clarendon. 

6. Favourable; profperons: as, a fair wind, 

In vain you tell your parting lover, 

You with fair mae may waft him over. 
7e Likely to fucceed. 

Your felf renowned prince, ftood as fair 
Asany comer I have look’d on yet, 

For my affection. Shakefp. Merch of Venice, 

The Caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which 
was in a fair way to have enlarged, until they 
fell out. Raleigh's Effays. 

O pity and fhame! that they who to live weil, 
Enter’d fo fair, thould turn afide to tread 
Paths indire€t, of io the midway faint. 

8. Equal; jut. 

The king did fo much defire a peace, that'no 
man need advife him to it, or could divert him 
from it, if fair and honourable conditions of peace 
were offered to him. Clarendon, 

g. Not effected by any infidious or unlaw- 
ful methods; not foul, i 


After all thefe conqacfs he paffed the reft of his 
age in his own oative country, and died a falr and 
natural death. Trmple. 

io. Not practifing any fraudulent or infi- 
dious arts: as, a fair rival, afair difputant. 


Prier, 


Milns 
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Virtuous and vicious ev'ry man muft be, 
Few in th’ extreme, butallin the degree; 
The rogue and fool by fite is fair and wife, 4 
And ev’n the beft, by fits, what they defpife, Pope. 

11. Open; direét. 
For {till, methought, the fung not far away ; 
At lait I found her on a taurel-{pray? 
Clofe by my fide the fat, and fair in fight, 
Fullina line, againft her oppofite. 
12. Gentle; mild; not compulfory. 

All the lords came in, and, being by fair means 

wrought thereunto, acknowledged King Henry. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 

For to reduce her by main force, 

Is now in vain; éy fair means, worle. Hudibrat. 
t3- Mild; not fevere. 

Not only do’ft degrade them, or remit 
To life obfcur’d, which were a fair difmiffion ; 

But throw’it them lower than thou did’it exalt them 
high. Milton's Agoniftes. 
t4- Pleafing; civil. 

Good fir, why do you ftart, and feem to fear 
Things that do found fo fair ? Shakefpeare. 

When fair words.and good counfel will not pre- 
vail upon us, we muft be Irighted into our duty. 

a tanigei 


Dryden. 


15. Equitable; not injurious. 
His doom is fair, 
That duft lam, and thall to duft return. 
16. Commodious; eafy. 
Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice, ` 
A ftand where you may make the fairef hoot, Shak, 
I looked tor the jugular veins, opened the fusre/f, 
and took away a dozen olincesof blood,  /ifeman. 
17. Liberal; not narrow. 
He through his virtue was as free from greedine(s, 
As through his fair livelihood, far from needincfs. 
Carew. 


Milton, 


Fatr. adv. [from the adjective. ] 
t. Gently; decently; without violence. 

He who fair and foftly goes fteadily forward, in 
a courfe that pointa right, will fooner be at his 
journcy's end, than he that runs after every one, 
though he gallop. cke, 

z. Civilly; complaifantly. 
Well, you muft now fpeak Sir Jahn Falftaff fatr. 
Shakefp. 

One of the company fpoke him fair, and would 
have Ropt his mouth with a crut. Li Eftrange, 

lo this plain fable you th’ effect may fee 
Of negligence, and lond credulity; 

And learn befides of flact’rers to beware 
Then moft pernicious when they {peak too fair. 
Dryden, 

His promife Palamon accepts; but pray’d 
To keep it better than the firit he made: 

“Thus foir they parted, till the morrow’s dawns 
For each had latd his plighted faith to pawo. Dryd. 

Kalib afcend, my fair fpoke fervant rife, 

And foothe my heart with pleafing prophecies. Dry. 

This promiled fair at firit, Addifon on Italy, 

3. Happily; fuccefsfully. 
O, princely Buckingham, 1'1! kifs thy hand, 
In fign of league and amity with thee: 
Now fair befall thee and thy noble honfe l 
Thy garments are not fpotted with our blood. Shak, 
4- On good terms. 

There are other nice, though inferior cafes, in 
which a man muft guard, if he intends ta keep fair 
withthe world, and turn the penny. Collier on Pop. 

Fair. af 


te A beauty; elliptically a fair woman.. 
„Of feep forfaken, to relieve his care, 
Ile fought the converfation of the fair. Dryd. Fables. 

Gentlemen vio do not defignto marry, yet pay 
their devoirs to one particular fair. Spefutere 

2. Honefty ; jut dealing. 

Tam not much for that prefent; we'll fettle it 
between ourfelvess fuir and fquare, Nic, keeps 
tnends together, K Arburbnot, 

Farr. n. f. [foire, French; feriæ, or forum, 
latin.) An annual or fated meeting of 
buyers and tellers ; a time of traffick more 
fregucnted than a market, The privilege 


FATI 


ef holding fairs in England is granted by- 
the king. 
With filver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in 
thy fizirs, Exek, 
His curn, his cattle, were his only care, k 
And his fupreme delight a country fair. Dryden. 
The ancient Nundinz, or fairs of Rome, were 
kept every ninth day: afterwards the fame privileges 
were granted to the country markets, whicli were at 
firft under the power of the confuls. Arduth, on Coins, 
FA'RING, 2. f. [from fair.] A prefent given 
at a fair. ~ : 
Sweetheart, we thall be rich ere we depart, 
If fairings come thus plentifully in. _  Shake/p. 
ike children that efteem every trifle, and preter 
a fairing before their fathers. > Ben Fonfan.. 
Now he goes on and fings of fairs and fhows; 
For ftill new fairs before his eyes arofe : 
How pedilars ftalls with glitt’cing toys ate laid, 
The various fairings of the country maid.Gay'sPa/t. 
Fairy, adv. [trom fair.] ; 


1. Beautifully: as, a city fairly ftuated. ' 
z. Commodioufly ; conveniently; fuitably: 
to any purpofe or defign. ' 
‘Waiting ‘ull willing wiads theirfails fupply’d, 


Within a trading town they long abide, . 


Full fairly fituate on a haven’s fide. Drydexs. 
3. Honeftly; juftly; without fhift;, without: 
fraud; not foully, 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fomè 
commendation and gracing where caufes are fairly 
pleaded. , Bacone 

To the firft advantages we may fuirly lay claim ; 

` I with we had as good a title to the latter. Aterdury.. 

It is a church of England-man’s opinion that the 
freedom of a nation confits ln`an abfolute unli- 
mited legiilative power, wherein the whole boty of 
the people arc fairly reprefented in an executive duly 


limited. 2 Swift. 
4. Ingenioufly; plainly; openly.. 

The itage how loofely does Aftrea tread, 

Who fairly puts all characters to bad ! Pepe. 


5. Candidly ; without finiftrous interpreta- 
tions. r 

As I interpret fairly yonr defign, 5 - 

So look not eee? eyes on mine. Dryden. 
6. Without violence to right reafon. 

Where I have enlarged them, l defire the falfe- 
criticks would not always think that thofe thoughts 
are wholly mine; but that either they are feeretly 
In the poet, or may befuirly deduced from him. 

Dryden.. 

This nutricious juice being a fubtile liquor, fcarce 
obtainable by ahyman body, the ferum of the blood. 
ihri fubitituted in its place, Arduth.on Aliments. - 

7. Without blots. 

Vere is th' indictment of the good lord Haltings». 

Which in a fet hand fair/y is engrofs’d. Shake/p:. 
8. Completely; without any deficience. | 

All this they fairly overcame, .by reafon of the. 
continual prefence of their king. Spenf-Stace of irel.. 

Let them fay itis grofly done ; fo it be fuirlydonc, . 
no matter. Shakefp aMi ry, Wives of Windsor. . 

Our love is not fo grear, . Hortenfio, -but we may 
blow our nails together, and fatt it fulr/y out. 

Shake/p, Taming of the Shrew, - 
Falie ess. n.f, [from fair. ] 


1. Beauty; elegance of form: 

That which made her fiirnefs much’.the fairer, . 
was that it was but a fais ambatladur of a mot faie - 
mind, full of wit, .and a wit which delighted more : 
tojudgeitfelf than to thowitfelf.:. Sidneys 

onefty ; candour; ingenuity. 

There may be fomewhat of wifdom, but little- 
of goodnefs or fairnefs in this conduct. Atterbury. 
Fa'irspoxen. adj..[from-farr and /peak.] | 

Bland and civil in language and addrefs. 

e Arius, a pricit in the church of Alexandria, a fub- - 
tlewitted “and a inarvellous fair/poken man, but difs - 
> contented that we fhould be placed before him in hoe - 
‘nour, whofe fuperior he thought himfelf in defert, . 
becaufe through envy and ftomach prone unto cons - 
tradiction, . Hooker. - 
FAIRY. x. /.. [penh’s, Saxon ; fee, French.. 


Av 


Z. 


Ah tex; terra, fit & ize Macedonum 
dialecto; unde tego: tseo, & Romanis 
‘inferi, qui Scoto-Saxonibus dicuntur 
feries, noftratiq; vulgo corruptius fairies, 
"3 lA ‘ oe 
ratexSena dxiwots, five dii manes, Bax- 
ter's Gloffary. 

A kind of fabled beings fuppofed to ap- 
pear in a diminutive human form, and 
to dance in the meadows, and reward 
cleanlinefs in houfes; an elf; a fay. 

Nan Page, my daughter. and my Hitrle fon, “ 
And three or four more of their growth, we'll drefs 
Likeurchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white. 

: Skhakefpeare. 

Then let them all encircle him about, 

And fairy like too pinch the unclean knight; -~ 

And afk him, -why, that hour of fairy revel, 

Jp their fo facred paths he dares to tread 
«1 Imsiape prophaue, Shak. Merry Wives of Wixdfor. 

By the idea any one has of fairies, or centaurs, 
he cannot know: that things, anfiveriag thole ideas, 


3. 


a exit, T nt Locke, 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, arid demoas hear. Lope. 
. 2. Enchantrefs. © Warbzirton. ó : 


+ To this great fairy I'l commend thy atts, 
Make her thanks blefs thee, Shak, Ant. and Cleop. 
- Faliry. adj. i ' 
. 3+ Given‘by fairies. 3 
~ Be fecret and difcreets thefe fairy favours 
_ Are loft whennotconceal’d, Dryd. Spanifh Fryar. 
Such borrow’d wealth, like my maney, though 
it were gold in the hand from which he received it, 
will be but leaves and duit when it comes to nfe. Locke. 
2. Belonging to fairies. 
This'is the fairy land: eh, fpight of fpights, 
a. We talk with goblins, owls, and elvith fpnights. 
Shakefp. 
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~Falaystone. n. f. [fairy and fone.) ` A |. 


fone found in gravel-pits; : 
-FAITH. z. f. (foi, French; fede, Italian ; 
“ees a ee t 
1. Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 
„The name of faith beiog properly and itrictly 
taken, it muft needs have reference unto fome ut- 
- tered word, as the object of belief: ~ “Hooker, 
© Faith, if it have not works, isdead. Yum. il. 17. 
Vion in the next lite is the perfecting of that 


. Jaith in this life, or that faith here is turned ‘nto | 


_ vifion there, as hope into enjoying. "Hammond. 
Then faith thall fail, and holy hope fhall die ; 
One loit in certainty, and one in joy. Prior. 
2. ‘Ihe fyitem of revealed truths held by 
the Chriftian church; the credenda. a - 


Felix heard Paul concerning the faith, ds xxiv. | 


This is the catholiek fuith. 
3. Truit in God. 

Faith is an entire dependance upon the truth, 
the ene the juftice, and the mercy of God; 
which dependence will certainly incline us to obey 
him in all things. Swift, 

4. Tenet hetd. 
Which to believe of her, 
“ Mutt bea faith, that reafon, without miracle, 
Should never plant in me, Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 
5. Truft in the honefty or veracity of an- 
other. i 


6. Fidelity; unfhaken adherence. 
Her failing, while her faizé to me remains, 
1 thould conceal. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
3+ Honour; facial confidence, $ 
~ For you alone 
l broke my faith withinjur’d Palamon., 
8. Sincerity; honefty ; veracity.. 
Sis, in good faith, in meer verity: Shak, K. Lear, 
They ase a very froward generation, children in 
whom is no faith, , Deut, xxii. 20, 
o. Peomife given. 
. 1 bave been forfwarn, 5 
Tn breaking faith with Julia whom I lov’d. «Shak. 
FA'ITHBREACH. 2 f. [ faith and breach.) 
Beach of fidelity ; difloyalty; perfidy. 


Common Prayer. 


aiya. 


F yo°With firm belief in religion. 


1. Without belie 


FAL 


3. Perfidious ; difloyal; not true to duty, 
profeflion, promife, or allegiance. 
Both 


FAI 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his fuirbóreach; 
Thofe he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 
Fa’ttHeD. adj, [from faith. Honet; fin- 
cere. A word not inufe. ' ` 
Thou bataid! would the repofal 
Of any trutt, virtue, or worth in thee, 
Make thy words faich'd?  Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 
Falrruren. adj. [faith and full.) 
1. Firm in adherence to the truth of te- 
ligion. _ 
To the faints which are at Ephefus and the faithful 
in Chit Jefus, : Epb. i. 1. 
Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
a crown ot life. 3 .« Rev. ii. 10. 
2. Of true fidclity; loyal; trae to the al- 
legiance or duty profeffed. $ 
T have this day receiv’d a traitor’s judgment, 
And by that name mutt die; yet, heav’n bear witnels, 
And, if l have a confcience, let it fink me, . 
Ev’n as the axe falls, if J be not fuishful. Shakofp. 
So fpake the Seraph Abdiel, ithjul found ; ! 
. Among the faithlefs, faizbfu/ only he. Milton, 
3. Heneft; upright; without fraud. } 
My fervant Moles is faithful in all mine houle. 
a š si, Numbers. 
4. Obfervant of compa& or promife; truc 
to his contraét; fincere; veracious. ' 
Well | know him; 
_ Of eafy temper, naturally good, 
‘And faithful to his word. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
Falrrur uLLy. adv. (from faithful.) 


Fell by ourfervants, by thofe men welov’d moft; 
A Pai unnatural and faithlefs fervice. Shake p.' 
Abdiel, faithful found ; 4 
Among the faithlefs. Milton's Par, Loff, 
Faituvessyess. x. f. [from faithlefs.] 
1. Treachery ; perfidy. 
A oe a1 
2. Unbelicf as to revealed religion. 
FATOUR. x. f. [faitard, French.) A 
fcoundtel; a rafcal; a mean fellow; a 
poltroon. An old word now obfolete. 
« To Philemon, falle faitour, Philemon, iy 
I caitto pay, that l fo dearly bought, Eairy Queen, 
Into new woes unweeting I was caft, 
Bythis falfe faiteur. » Fairy, Quien. 
Fake. z f [Among feamen.] A coilof 
rope. i Harrise 
Faucape. x. f. [ftom falx, falcis, Latin.] 
. Ahorfe is faid to make falcades whew he throws 
- himfelf upon his*haunches two or three times, as 
in very quick curvets; therefore a falcade ts that 
ation of the hauncties and of the legs, which bend 
very low, when you make a ftop and half a ftop. © 
i Farrier’s DiR. 
Fa'ucatep. adj, [ faleatus, Latin.] Hook- 
ed; bent like a reaping hook or.feythe. 
‘The enlightened part of the moon appears in the 
form of a fickle, or reaping hook, which is while 
the is moving from the conjunétion to the oppofition, 
or from the new moon.to the. full;. but from full to 
a new again, the enlightened part appears gibbous, 
and the dark faleated, “ha wv avvise 
Fa’tcation. z. f. [ Jakis, Latin.) Crook- 
ednefs; form like .that.of .a reaper’s 
hook. ' 
The locufts have antennz,-or long horns before, 
with along faleat jaz or forcipated tail behind. Brow. 
Fa‘ecHion. zf. [enfis falcatus; in French, 
_faxchon:| <A Mhort crooked fword; acy- 
meter. > 
I've feen the. day,. with my good biting falchion, 
I would have made them kip: I am old now. Shake 
Old falebicas are new temper’d in the fires; 
~The founding trumpeteveryfoulinfpires. Dryd, Zine 
„What fighs and tears 
-Hath Eugene cauled | how many widows curfe 
THis cleaving fulehion, Philips. 
FA'LCON. 2. f. [faulcon, French; fal- 
coune, Italian; falco, Latin.] Creda, a 
roftro faleato five adunco, from the falcated 
or crooked bill. 
1. A hawk trained for fport. 
As.Venns’ bird, the white, fwift, lovely dove, 
O1! happy dove that art compar’d to her, 
Doth on her wings her ntmott fwiftnels prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not far. Sidney. 
Air ftops not the high foaring of my noble falcon. 
J Hialivue 
Apulian farms, for the rich foil admir’d, 
And thy large tields where fa/eons may betir’d. Dryd, 
Say, will the ficlecn, ftooping fom above, a 
Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? Pope, 
2. A fort of cannon; whofe diameterat the 
bore is five inches and a quarter, weight 
feven hundred and fifty pounds, length 
feven foot, load two pounds anda quarter, 
fhot two inches anda half diameter, and 
two pounds and a half weight. 
FALCONER. 2. fi [faulconnier, French.] 
One who brceds and trains hawks; one 
who follows the fport of fowling with 
hawks. 
Hitt! Romeo, hit! O for a falc'uer's voice, 
To lure this tarfel gentle back again. Séakefpeare, 
The univerfal remedy was fwallowing of pebble- 
ftones, in imitation of fa/coners curing hawks. 
Temple 
J have learned of a falconer never to feed up a 
hawk when l would havehimfly, Dryd. Don. Seba. 
4 A falc'ner 


2. With foll confidence ini Gad. 
3. With ftri& adherence to duty and alle- 
giance. 

His noble grace would have fome pity as 

. Upon my wretched women, that fo long 
Have follow'd both my fortunes faithyully. Shak. 
4. Without failure of performance ; honeft- 
_ ly; exactly, : 

If on my wounded breaftthou drop a tear, ' 
Think for whofe fake my breaft that-~vound did bear; 
And frithfully my laft defires fulbl, 

As I perform my cruel father’s will, Dryden's Ovid, 
5- With earnet profeifions ; with itrong pro- 
mifes. j 

For bis own part he did faithfully promife to be 

ftillin the king’s power. Bacon's Henry VI. 
6. Honeitly; without fraud, trick, or am- 


biguity. : 

They fuppofe the nature of things toibe,truiy'and 

faithfully fignified by their names, and thereupon 
believe as they hear, and“practife as they believe. 

7 A 4 Souths Sermons. 

7. In Shakefpeare, according. to Mr. War- 

burton, fervently; perhaps rather confi- 

fidently ; fteadily. á 
If his ocgafions were not virtuous, 
1 fbonld not urge.it half fo faithfully. Shak Timon, 


Fa'ITHEULNESS. 2. f. [from faithful.) 
1. Honefty ; veracity. 
For there is no faithfidnefs in your mouth; your 
inward partis very wickednefs. t  Pfal. lix. 
The bapd.that knits together and fuppurts all 
_ compadts, is truth and faithfulne/s. South, 
2, Adherence to duty; loyalty. 


1The fame zeal and faithfulnefs continues in your 
ı blood, which animated one of your noble anceitors 
to facrifice his life in the quarrel of his fovereign. 


Dryden. 
FAITHLESS. adj. rome 
in the revealed traths 
of religion; unconverted. 


Whatfoever our hearts be to God and to his truth. 
+ believe we, or be we as yet fuithlefr, fur our conver- 
fion or confirmation the lotce of natural reafon is 
great. ilocker, 
Never dare misfortune crofs her foot, 
Unlefs fhe doth it under this exenfc, 


"That the is fuc to afuithle/s Jew. Shakefp. 


FAL 
If one fhould be a prey, haw much thebetter p 
To fail before the tion than the wolf! Shakefpeare, 
| What other oath, a a 
` Than honefty to hanefty engag’d ? 

‘That this thall be, „or we will falf for it. Shake/p. 
"A thoufand fhai] fall at thy fide, and ten thoufand f 
at thy right hand; but it thall not come nigh thee. 

nie. a. RYE: 7. 

= Ye fhall chafe your enemies, and they thall! fasl 

before you by the twarda 1 Lry, Wi. 7 

They not obeying, . F ä 

Incvir'’d, what could they lets? the penalty; ' 

2 And manifold in fin, deferv'd to falt, 1° Milton, 

Almon fol/s,old Vyrrheug’ elde carey 

ierc'’d with an arrow fram the diltant ware Dryden. 

te. To come 


FAL 
R fale\ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; p 

With her of tarfels, aad of lures he talks. Prisr. 
EA'LCONET. W». S- (felconette, French.} ‘A 
fort of ordnance, "whofe diameter at the 
„ bore is four inches and a quarter, weight } 
~ four handred pounds, length fix foot, load | 
. one pound and a quarter, fhot fomething 
anore than two inches diameter, and one 
" pound and a quarter weight. Harris. 
Mahomet fent janizaries and nimble footmen, with 
_certain fa/eonets and other fmall pieces, to take the 
* fereights. $ Te roller. 
Fal.vace. sn. f- . [ faldagizm, ` barbarous | 

“ Latin.} A privilege which anciently. fe- 
verablords referved to themfelves of fèt- | 
tingeup folds for fheep, in any fields 
gvithin their manors, the better to manure 
“them ; and this not only with theit own, 
“but their tenants fheep. This fa/dage in 
. fome places they calls foldcourfe or tree- 
s hold, 2 1 x Harris. 
Falupree. x. f. [fald and fee.] A com- 
pofition paid anċiently by tenants for the fi 


to 


1 E a fudden end. ao 
_ The greamefs of thefe Irith lords fuddenly .fe/! 
_ and vanithed, when;their oppreflions and extertions 
| were taken asyay. 3 se; Davies. 
Ie finit the fate of Cæfar did foretell, h e 

‘And pity’d Rame when Rome in Cafar fill; * 

* In von clouds conceal’d the publick light, + 
j And impious mortals fear'd eternal night. Dryden. 
t11. ‘Vo be degraded from ‘an high ftation ; 
to fink: into meannefs or difgrace; to be ! 


plunged into fudden mifery. i 
. Whiatcan be their butinefs > 


privilege of faldage. Di. |! Wiha oor weak woman /u/f'mifrom favour! Shak. 
Fa'LDIxG, m. /- A kind of coarfecloth. | 12 To A s from power or empire ; to be 
Dia. overthrown. .- ’ ‘ 
Fa'uvstoon, x. fi [fald or fold and foo/.} "  Whatmenconlddo,- ' 


ls donc already: heaven and earth will witnefs, 


FAL 
Th (weet mufick ïs fuch art, 5 
Killing care and griefof heart, 
Fall afleep, or hearing die. Shakefpr.. 
Solyman, chated with the.lofS of. his gallies and 
“beft foldiers, and with the double injury dane unto. 
him by the Venetians, fe// into Such a rage that he 
curfed Barbaroffa. j Knollesa 
When about twenty, upon the falfenefs of a lover, 
fhe fell diftratted, ` Temples. 
Apark like: thee of the man-killing trade, ° 
- Fell ick, and thus to his phyfician faid : 
Methinks Fam not right in ev'ry part, 
I feet a kind of tremb,ing at my heart; 
My pulfe unegùal, and-my braath is trong g . 
Betides'a filthy furr upon my tongue. Dryden's Perfo 
And yowhave known none in health who have 
. Pitied: jou? and, behold, they arè gone before yous 
„eva fince you fe// into this diftemper. f bake,” 
~», He died calmly, and with ali the eafinefs of a myr 
Folling aNeép: 5 ` ua *_ Alter bury? 
Portius himfeif oft falls in tears before me, ~ a 
sif he mourn’d his rival's ill fuceefs. Addifon, 
Foras his own bright image he furvey’d, ‘ 
-Pl fell in Yove with the fantafleck Irade, > Addins 
fell in love with the character of Pomponius 
Attiens; I longetto imitate him.  Blountso Pope, 
22% To finkuinto anair of difcontent or de- 
jectionof :the look: s ‘ 
v If thou perfuade thyfelf that they thall not be 
taken, let nat thy countenance fall, editering 
=; Af you have any other requeit to make, hide it 
not; for ye thal! find we will not make your goun« 
tenancé to fall by the anfwer ye ihall receive. Bacar, 


~ 


. Akind of ftool placed at the fouth fide 
of the altar, at which the kings of England 
kneel at their coronation.» >" J 

To FALL. v. x. pret. 7 fell; compound 

` prer, Z have fallen or ga [peallan, 
Saxon ; fallin, German. 

i, To drop from a higher place. 


Thou fhalt make a baulement for thy roof, that 


thou bring not blood upon thine houfe, if any man 
„fall from thence. Deut, 
1 hill fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the eveninz, 
Aod mo man fee me more, — SAarkef. Henry VUH 
2. To drop from anere&t to a prone potture. 
+ Sanl felall along on the carth. 1 Sam, xxviii. 20. 
That isa tep, 
--Oa which 1 mult fal? down, or elfe o’erleap; 
For in my way it ties. Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 
sho drop; to be held or adhere no longer. 
His chains fe// off from his hands, Aar, xii, or 
4 To move down any defcent. 1 
All liquid bodies are diffufive; for their parts being 
in motion, have no connexion one with another, but 
glide and full off any way, as gravity and she air 
preffeth them. Burnet, 
5. To drop ripe from the tree, 
As the leat falleth off from the vine, and as a full. 
ing fig from the fig-tree. Ff. xaxive 4. 


6-Fo pafs at the outlet: asa river, 
Czfar therefore gave orders to build his gallies on 
the Loin and the rivers that ful! ioto it. Arbuthnot, 
7- To be determined to fome particular di- 
rection. > 
Birds and fowls that reft one foot to eaf2 the other, 
naturally lay their heads under their wings, that rbe 
centre of gravity may fall upon the foot they ttand 
on. ` Cheyne, 
8, To apoftatife; to depart from faith or 
goodnefs. 
. Labour to enter into that reft, Jeft an 
after the fame example of unbelief, h 
They brought feandal 
To Mfrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 
“To waver ae off, and join with jduls, Afilton. 
Whether fome fpirit on hely purpofe bent, 
Or fome full’ angel from below broke loofe, 
Who comes with envious eyes, and curlt intent, 
“Yo view this world and its created Lard. Diyen. 
9- To die by violence. 
God and good angels fight on Richmond’, fide, 
And Richard fulin height of all his pride. Shak, 
Vou. I, 


man fall 


rb, ivett 


Hf Rome mut ful that we are ionccent. Addifon, 
13. ‘To enter into any ftate worfe than the 
- former. ' ; 

He fellar difference with Ludovico Sfortia, wha 
carried the keys which brpught him in, and fhut him 
out, Bacon's Henry VH. 

Some painters taking precepts in too literal a fenf, 
have falla thereby into great inconveniences. Dryd. 

t4. “lo come intoany ftate of weaknefs, 
terrour, or mifery, ie 

Thefe, by obtruding the beginning of à change for 
the entire work of new life, will fadl nader the for- 
mer guilt. h Hammond, 

Oue would wander how fo many learned men 

“could fad into {9 great_an bfurdity, as,to believe 
this river could pteferye itfelf unmixed with the Lake.! 
w “a < Addifon on Laly. 

The beft men fal? under the fevereft preilures. Wake. 
15+ To decreafe;"to be diminithed,,as, in 

weight, j 


| 
| so T have obfecv'd of late thy looks are fia/len, 
| O'ereatt with gloomy-eares and'difcontent. Addifona 
23. To fink below fomething in comparifon.” 
. , Fame of thy beauty and tby youths- z 
Among the re(t me hither hrought, — .. 5 
Finding this fame fa// thort of truth, P 
_ Made ine ftay longer than 1 thought. Waller, 
124. To happen; to befal, sa , 
Forfuch things as do fall {carce oco in many 
ages, itdid fuffice to take fuch agder as was requilite 
when they fel. ~e Hecker, 
|. Orth falls out, that while one thinks too much 
af his doings;he leaves to do the effedt af his think. 
ing. 2 ~ ‘ 1 s = Sidney. 
~ A long advertent and deliberate connexing of con- 
fequents, Which fa//e hot in the common road of or~ 
-dinary Taen, |. ia P Hale, 
Since this:fortunefal/s ta you, A 
Be content and'feck oo new, o Shakefprare, 
Mf.the worft fall that ever fell, | hope, Ù thall 
make fhift tago withouphime >, io o.l SAREY/Pe 


| 


oo ct Je 


From the pound weight, as Pliny tells os, the O, how feeble is.man’s power, mat er 
As foil to two ounces in the firt Puniel war: when || That if good fortune full, « e 
Hannibal invaded Iraly,.to one ounce ; then, by the Cannot add another hours., a al We <r 
Papirian law, to'half ao once. <- Arbuthnot, Nor a Joft hour r¥call l,- A Š Danhe, 


‘Since both cannot poffefs what both purines ° 


t6. To ebb; to-grow hallow; as, the river 


f 
falls. - Aa |) P griev'd ‘ny fiend, the chance Itiónļd ao ke 
17. To decreafe in value; to bear Jefs price. f| -> 1 ‘had more leifurey and difpafition, than. have 
When the _pricé of corn fallerh, men generally‘ _ fince fallen to my thares > - o E'l Stift, 


break ho more ground than will fupply their own Be. “io come by change}, to light on.. n 5 


Bi ‘hy a fall Shakefp. K ‘Leak I have two bots 

e Butnowher price is falim: Sbhakefp. K? Lear. - 4 peat R 

Rents will faf, aud ‘Incomes v aera letiem, | Seek Perey and thyGl{pboutthe fields r y g 

‘rill induitry. and ftugalié, joined to awell ordered rook yoi ot Shak TRV. 
d di ea A will afa a 8 3 piv, 

Bernera ek the Kipalog the BT 4 Fhe Rdmans A uport thts inodel by chance, but 


“the Spartans by thought and defign. ~, 


|26." 'To come to a ftated method. — 
The odd hours at the end ofthe fular year, are 
not indeed fully fix, but areevelicient 107 44/7; 
-which deficiency,,in 134 years, colle@ed, amaunts 
to a whole day: and hence may bY feen the reafon 
why the vernal equinox, which’s¢ the ‘time of "the 
“Nicene council fc/f upon thé zift of March, falls 
now abont ten days fooner. Helder on Lime 
lcdoes not fall within my fubjeét to lay down the 
rules of odes, v: Felton on the Claffick:. 
27. ‘To come unexpectedly. . 
Lam fallen upon the mention of mercurics. Baj/e* 
It happened this evening that we fel into a very 
pleafing walk, ata diflance from his houfe, 
’ Pi Ad difon, 
z8. To begin any thing with ardour and 
J 
vehemence, > 
SA 


18, To fink; not to amount to the full. : ony. 
The greatnefs of an eltate in bulk and territory, 
doth fall! under meafurë; and the greatnefs of f- 
nances and revenue doth fal? under computation. 
oe si Bacon, 

tg. Tobe dejeétcd; to'becömenull, ' 
This book moft ftand ar fal? with thee; not by 
any opinion I have of it, but thy own, Locke. 


20. ‘To decline from violence to calmnefs ; 

from intenfenefs to remiffion, e 
He was ttirr’d, 
And fomething fpoke in choler, ill and hay; * 
Buthe fell to himfelf again, and fweetly ie 
Fn all the reit thew’d a molt noble patience. Shuke. 
At length her fury foll, her framing ceas*d ; 

And ebblng in her ul, the god decreai’d.. Dryden,” 


.21. ‘To enter into any new ftate of the body 
or mind, 


ry 


The 


FAL 


The king underftandiog of their adyenture, fud- 
Qenly falls to take pride in making much of them. 
Ea j STA Ez 

ach of us fe// in praife of our couptry miftrefics. 
3 4 A i Shakfpeare. 
And the next multitude fel? a lufting. Numb. ti. 4 
It is better to found a ptrfon afar off, than to fall 
upon the point at firt; except you mean to furprize 
. him by fome fhort queftion. Bucon, 
When a horfe is hungry, and comes toa good 
patture, he fulls ta his lood immediajely., — Hale. 
They fell to blows, infomuch that the Argonauts 
flew the moft part of the Deliones. L’ Eftrange. 
29. To handle or treat directly. s 
We mut immediately fal? inte our fubjet, and 
treat every part of it in a lively manner. Addifon. 
30. To come vindiétively: as a punifhment. 
There fell wrath for it againft Ifrael, 2 Cêron. 
31. To come by any mifchance to any new 
pofleffor. : 
The ftout bifhop could not well brook that his 
province fhould falf into their hands, Knolles. 
32. To drop ur pafs by carelefinefs or im- 
rudence. i 
Ulyffes let no partial favours fall, | 
The people's parent, he protected all. Pope's Odyfey. 
Some expreffions fel! from him, nat very favour- 
able to the people of*) reland. Swift. 
33. To come forcibly and irrefiftibly. 
Fear fell on them all. Als, YÀ 17> 
A kind refrething feep is fallen uponhim: . ~ 

I faw him ftretch’d at eafe, his fancy leit, d 

In pleafing dreams. Addifon's Cato. 
34. To become the property of any one by 

: Jot, chance, inheritance, or otherwife. 
All the lands, which will fad/ to her majefty there- 
abouts, are largeenough to contain them. Spenjer. 
1f you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 

Prefennent falis on him that cuts him off. Shake/p. 

he foverei Age jal ap in Macbeth. Shake 

The fovereignty will fa upan Macbeth. akefp, 

After the food, arts to Chaldea fell a 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 

Who both their parent and inftructor was. Denham. 

You fhall fee a great eftate fall to you, which you 
would have lof the relifh of, had you known your- 

-flf born to it. Addifen. 

If to her fhare fome female errours fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. Pope. 
In their fpiritual and temporal courts the labour 
falls to their vicars-general, proctors, apparitors, and 
fenefchals, T n Swift. 
35- To languifh; to grow faint. 
Their hopes or fears for the comman caufe rofe or 
fell with your lordthip’s interet, Addifon on Italy. 
36. To be born to be'yeaned.* An 
O Lambs, muft have care taken of them at their firft 
Salling, elfe, while they, are weak, the crows and 
magpics will be ‘apt to pick out their eyes. 
— : , Mortimer. 
37- To FaLL awaye To grow lean. 
“ Watery yegetables are proper, and fith rather. ihar 
fici; in a Lent diet people commonly fill away. ` 
“Arbuthnot on Dier. 
38. To Fart away., To revolt; to change 

allegiance. x > A 

> The fogitives fel! away to,the kiog of Babylon. 

4 2 Kings. 
to fink, 
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4 
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39. To Fant away. , To apoftatife; 
. into wickednefs. 
. ‘Thefe for a while believe, and in time of temp- 
tation fall away, Lake, viii. 136 
Say not thou, itis through the, Lord that I /e// 
away; for thou oughteft not todo the things that he 
a hateth , fh å A echh xv. 
49. To FaLL away. To perith; tobe loft. 
Still propagare; tor Mill they fall annys. ) 
*Tis prudence to prevent entire decay. Dryd. Virg. 
How can it entes into the thoughts of man, that 
the foul, which is capable of fuch immenfe perfec- 
tions, and of reezisIng new improvement to all eter- 
nity, fhall Jal? atoy into nothing, almoft as foon as 
it is created ? 7 Addifon’s aay 
41. To Fatt away. To decline gradually ; 
so fade; tolanguifh, ’ 


a 3, 


5 


45 


48. To EALL in. 


52. Lo 


FEL 


In a curious brede of needlework one colour fills |, 


away by fuch juft degrees, and another rifes fo in- 


fenfthly, that we fee the variety, without being able | 


to diftinguiíh the total vanifhingof the one from the 
firft appearance of the other. difon. 
2. Jo- Faru packe To fail of a promife 
or purpofe. : 
We have often fallen back from our refolutions. 
x Taylor, 
3. To FALL back. To recede; to give way. 


44- Ta Faun down. [drwa is fometimes 


added to fall, though it adds little to the 
fignification.] To proftrate himfelf in 
adoration. í p 

All kings fhall fal? down befowe him; all nations 

fhall ferve him. p Pf \xxii. 1. 

Shall I fall down to the ftock of a tree 2//, xliv. 11. 

. To FaLL downs. To fink; not to ftand. 
As the was fpeaking, the fell down for faintnefs. 

á Efth. xy. 

_ Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 
Guth’d out a purple ftream, and ftain’d the ground, 

: P Dryden. 

6. To Farr down. To bend as a fuppliant. 

They thal! fall down unto thee; they fhall make 

fupplication unto thee. HENGE VE 


45. To Faru from To revolt; to depart 


from adherence. 
Clarence 

Is very likely to fall from him, Shakefp. Henry V1. 
The empéror being much follicited by the Scots 
not to be a help to ruin their kingdom, fell by de- 
grees frow the king of England. Hayward, 
‘To concur; to coincide. 
+ Objections fall in here, and are the cleareft and 
fof convincing arguments of the truth. Waodward. 
His reafonings in this chapter feem to fall in with 
each other; yet, upon a clofer inveRigation, we 
fhall find them propofed with great variety and di- 
ftinction. * Atterbury. 
Any fingle paper that falls i with the popular 
tafte, and pleafes more than ordinary, brings one in 
a great return of letters. Addifon. 
When the war was-begun, there foon fell im other 
incidents‘at home, which made the continuance of 
it necellary, F Swift. 

g. Ta Fatu iz. To comply; to yield to. 
Our fine young ladies readily fal? ix with the di- 
rection of the graver fort, Speétatar, 
It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is thus 
given to change, when they have a fovereign that is 
prone to fallin with all the turns and veerings of 
the people. En Aildifon, 
You willfind it difficult to perfuade Icarned men 
to fall in with your projets, — Addifen on Medals. 


| 4 That prince applied himfelf firk to the church of 


Englaod; and, upon their refufal to fall in with 
his meafures, made the like advances tu the diffenters. 
om Swift. 
0. To Faxu off. To feparate ; to be broken. 

Love couls, friendthip falls off, brothers divide; 
In cities, mutinies; in countries, difcord. Shakeb. 
1. To Faux of. To perifh;, to die away. 

Languages need recryits to fupply the, place of 
” thofe words thatyare. continually fasling off through 
diluta.. Mus err... "elton. 
Fat of. To apoftatize; to revolt; 
to forfake. om: a 


ë Revolted Mortimer? 
—HHe never Jid fur! off, my foyercign liege. 
But by the chance of war.” Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Theys aceuftomed to afford, at other times either 
filence or fhort alfent to what he did purpofe, did 
then fall off and forfake him. ‘ Hayward. 
What caufe . 
Mov’d our¢rand pareve, is that happy frate, + 
Favour’d of Heav'nifa highly, to Jali off = t 
From their Creatar, and tranfgrefs his will? Afilzon. 
Fhofe captive tribes fell off nm 
Fro:n Godto worthip calves. Alidan s Paradif¢ Loft. 
Were } always grave, ono half of my readers 
would fal? off Irom me. Addifen’s SAAE 
3- To Fast oz, To begineagerly to do 
any thing, i : " 


. ` 


56. To FALL out, 


Oh, Hamlet what a falling of wasthere. Shak, 


FAL 


Some coarfe cold fallad is before thee fet; 
Bread with the bran, perhaps, and broken meat; 
Fall on, and try thy appetite to cate Dryden's Per fp 
54. Zo Fatuox. ‘To make an aflaule; to 


| begin the attack. 


They fell on, L made good my place: at length 
they came to the broomftaff with me; I defied ‘em 
Rill. Stakefpeare's Henry VUT, 

Fall on, fall on, and hear him not; 

But fpare his perfon for his father’s fake.  Dryder. 

Draw all; and when I give the word, falf on, 
Ocdipur. 
He pretends, among the reft, to quarel with me, 
` to have fallen foul ow priefthood. _ Dryden. 
55. To Far over. To revolt; to degird 
~ from one fide to the-other. 
And do’ft thou now far// over to my foes? 

Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it, for fhame, 

And hang a calye’s fkin on thofe recreant limbs. 

Shakefpeare’s King Fobr. 
To quarrel; to jar; to 

grow contentious. 

Little needed thofe proofs toone who wonld have 
> fallen out with herfelf, rather than make any con- 
jectures to Zelmane’s ipeeches.. Sidney. 
How fell you out, fay that? . 
—No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Than I and fucha knave, Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Meeting her of late behind the wood, 
Seeking fweet favours for this hateful fool, 
I did upbraid her, and fall out with her. Shake/p.. 
The cedar, by the inftigation of the loyalifts, fel? 
out with the homebians, who had eleéted him to be 
their king. Howel, 
A foul exafperated in ills, falls our 
With every thing, its friend, ifelf., Addifen’s Cato. 
It hasbeen my misfortune to live among quarrel- 
fome neighbonrs: there is but one thing can make 
us fall out, and that is the inheritance of Lord Strut’s 
eftate. Arburknot’s Jobn Bull. 
57. To Fatt out, To happen; to befall. 
Who think you ismy Dorus is fullen out to he? 
Sidney. 
Now for the moft part, it fo falleth out, rothi ae 
things which generally are received, that although 
in themfelves they be moft certain, yet, becavfe 
men prefume them granted of all, we are hardlicit 
able tọ briag proof ot their certainty. Hocker. 
It fo fell ont, that certain players 
We o’er-rode on the way; of thofe wetold him, Sike 
Yet fo it may fall out, bexaufe their end 

Is hate, not help to me. ° Milton's Agoniftes, 
| There fell cut a bloody quarrel betwixt the trogs 
and the mice. L' Effrange. 

If it fo fad! owt that you are miferable tor ever, 
thou hatt 110 reafon to be furprifed, as if fome unex- 
pected thing had happened. Tillotfin.. 
58. To Fari. te. ‘To begin cagetly to cat, 

The men were fafhion’d in a larger mould, 

The woosen ht for labour, big and bold ; 

Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done, 

To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run; 

Fail to, with eager joy, on homely food. Drydens 
59. To Faux ro. ‘Vo apply himfelf to, 

They would needs fa// to the practice of thofe 
virtues which they before learned. Sidney. 
I know thee not, old man; fal to thy prayers: 

How ill white hairs become a tool andjefter!. Shake 

Having been brought up an idle horiebey, he will 
never after fal! ro labour; but isooly made fit for® 
the halter. Spenfirs 

They fell to raifing money under pretence of the 
relief of Ireland. * _ Clarendorte 

My lady falls to play: fo bad her chance, 

Pope. 


He muf repair it. ‘ 
To be fubje& to; to 


Go. To Pai. wader. 
' . become the fubje@t of. 3 P 
We know the effects of heat will be fuch as will 
fearce fall mider the conceit of mai, 1f the force of 
it be altogether kept in, Aacoa’s Natural {Hiffory. 
Thofe things which are wholly ip the choice. of 
another, fall under our deliberation. Taylor. 
"Tho idea of the painter and the feulptor is wn- 
doubtedly that perfect and excellent example of the 
mind, by imitation of which imagined form, all? 
things are reprefented which fal? naer human fight. 


a Dryden's Dufre[noy. 
- G1. To 


p A an Y 
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61, To Fari under, To be ranged with; to 
“be reckoned with. 

No rules that relate te paftoral can affect the 
Georgicks, which fall war that clafs of poetry 
which confits in giving plain inftru€tions to the rea- 
der. > 1 Addifol dn the Georgicks, 

62. To Fave upon. To attack; to invade; 
to affault. 

Auftria falfing upon thefe gallies, had with them a 
cruel and deadly fighr. Krolles. 

An infection in a town firt fills ager children, 
weak conftitutions, or thofe who are fubject to other 
difeafes; but, fpreading further, feizes upon the moft 
healthy. Temple, 

Man falls upoe every thing that comes in his 
way; nota berry or mufhroom can efcape him. 

Adldifen's SpeGate?. 
To get rid of foals and fcoundrels was one part 
of my defignin falling upon thefe authors, Pope. 
63. To Fatty xpox. ‘To attempt. 
I do not intend to fall pee nice “sig 9 
difguifitions about the nature of time. ‘aft older, 
Init. 


64. To Fatt upon. To ruth aga 


At the fame time that the ttorm bears upon the 


whole fpecies, weare falling foul upon one another, 
Silla Addifin. 
$e Fatt is one of thofe general words 
of which it is very difficult to afcertain 
or detail the full fignification. Tt retains 
in moft of its fenfes fome part of its pri- 
mitive meaning, and implies either lite- 
rally or figuratively defcent, violence, or 
fuddennefs. In many of its fenfes it is 
oppofed to rife; but in others has no 
counterpart or correlative, 
To Faur. wv. a. 
1, Todrop; to let fall. 

To-morrow in the battle think on me, 

And fall thy edglefsfword, defpair and die, Shak, 

Ir that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
Each drop, the falls, would prove a crocodile. Shak, 

Draw together; 
And when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
To fall it on Gonzalo. Sbake/peare's Tampef. 
am willing to fa/f this argument: ‘tis free tor 
every man to write or not to write in verfe, as he 
thinks it is or is not hia talent, or ashe imagines 
the audience will rective it. Dryden, 
2. To fink; to deprefs: the contrary to 
raife. 

If a man would endeavour to raife or fall his 
voice {till by half notes, like the ftops of a lute, or 
by whole notes alone without halts, as far as an 
eight, he will not be able to frame his voice unto it, 

Bacon's Natural Hif. 
3. To diminifh; to let fink: oppofed to 
raife. 

Upon leflening intereft to four per cent, you fall 
the price of your native commodities, or leflco your 
trade, or elfe prevent not the high ufe. hee 

4- Toyean; to bring forth. 

They then conceiving, did in yeaning time 

Pall party-colour'd lambs, and thofe were Jacob's, 


Shake/peare, 
Faru. z. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The att of dropping from on high. 
High o'er theirheads a mould'ring rock is plic'd, 
Thatpromifesafa//, and thakes at ever blaft. Dryd. 
2+ Theattof tumbling from an cre¢t potture. 
I faw him run after a gilded butterfly; and when 
he caught it, he let it go again, and after it again ; 
and over and ver he comes, and up again, and 
caught it again; or whether his fall enraged him, 
er how it was, hedid fo fet his teeth, aod did tear it. 
1 " Sbukefpeare, 
3+ The violence fuffered in dropping from 
‘on high. 
My fon coming into his marriagee-chamber, hap- 
padi. to have a fall, and died, 2 Ffar. x. 48. 
Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, if 
the frf fail be broken, by meansof a fop, or other- 
wife, ftayeth above; and once if mingled, it fr- 
vereth oot again, argil doth. Baron's Phy. Rem. 


4. Death; overthrow; deftru@ion incurred. 


4 Ruin; Diffolution. 


6. Downfall; lofs of greatnefs; ‘declenfion 


7- Declenfion of greatnefs, power, or dó- 


8. Diminution; decreafe of value. 


9- Declination or diminution of found; ca- 


FAL 


~ Before the fall of thie Po into thé gulph, it tecélvéa 
into its channel confiderable rivers. Addifon on ftaly, 
13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf; the time 
when the leaves drop from the treés. 
| +s What crowds of patients the town doctor kills, 
Or how lait fa// he rais'd the weekly Bills. Drjdew. 
14. Any thing that comes down. in great- 
quantities. 
Upon a great fal! of rain the current carried away 
ahuge heap of apples, L' Efirange. 
15. The act o felling or cutting down; 
as, the fallof timber. —. x 
FALLA'CIOUS. adj. (fallax, Latin» falla- 
cieto#, French, ] ’ . 

1. Producing mittake ;' fophiftical. It is= 
| “never fed of men, but of writings, pro- 
-pofitions, 'or things: = ''5 o 7 O? 

: The Jews believed and affented to things neither 
: tvident nor certain, nor yet fo much as probable, 

but adtually falfe and fallacious; fuch as the abfurd_ 

doctrines and tories of thelr rabbles. South's Sermons,- 
2. Deceitful; mocking expeCtations ~ = ! 


FAL 
a Mia _ ne a 
A fever or fall "N take py realon, Locke. 
Some were hurt by the falls they got by leaping 
upon the ground. Gulliver's Travels, 


Wail his fa//, = i 
Whom I myfelf ftruck down. Shakefpcare’s Mach. 
Our fathers werg given to the fword, and for a 

fpoil, and-had a great fii before our enemies. 
: - , fudith, viii. or 
I will begin to pray for myfelf and for them; ra 

T fee the salts of us that dwell in the land. 

2 Efdr, viii. 175 


Piul's, the late chethe'of fuch a mufe, whofe flight 
Has bravely reach’d and foar’) above thy height; 
Now fhalt thou ftand, though fword, or time, or fire, 
Or zeal more’ fierce than they, thy fal! confpire. 

| Denham. 


from eminence ; degradation ; ftate of be- 
ing depofed from a high ftation ; plunge 
from happinefs or greatuefs into mifery 
or meannefs, or from virtue to corruption. 
In a fenfe like this we fay the fal of 
man, and the fa// of angels. _ ET 

Her memory ferv'd as an aceufer of her change, 


i The forte’ of that fallaciows fruit, ~ 
| That with éxhilerating vapour bland” + 
Aboue théiy fpirits Had‘play’d, arid in inmoft pow'rs 


sed 


gad herown handwriting was there to bearteftimony |i Madeerr, wasnowexhal'd. | Milton's Par, Loft. 
againft her fuil. : Sidney. Falfe philofophy infpires 3 ý D 
Perhaps thou talk'ftof me, aod do't enquire Fallaciout hope. Milton. 


Fatralcréusty. adv. [from fallaciois.} 
Sophiftically; with purpofe to deceive P 
with unfound reafoning. k 

We Miall fo far encourage contradi&tion, as to pro- 
mife not to oppofe any pen that fall Sallacio:ly. 
refute use à own. 

We hive feen how fallacioufly the author har 
ftated the caufe, hy fuppofing that nothing but un~ 
limited mercy, or unlimited peitma, are the 
methods that can be made ufe of. Addifon, 

FALLA'CIOUSNESS, m. fe {from fallacions,] 
Tendency to deceive; inconclufivenefs. 

Fa'LLAcCY. m. f. Basi” Latin; fellacey: 
French.] Sophifm ; , logical artifice; de- 
ceit; deceitful argument; delufory mode 
of ratiocination. 

Moft princes make themfelves another thing from 
the people by a fallacy of argument, thinking them- 
felves moft kings when the fubje&t is moft balely fuh- 


Of my reftraints why here! live alone; _ 

And pitieft this my miferable fall, Daniel's Civ, Mar, 
He, carelefs now of int'reft, fame, or fate, 

Perhaps forgets that Ozford e'er was great; 

Or deeming meaneft what we greateit call, 

Beholds thee glotious only in thy fal. Pope to Parne! 


minion. 

Tillehe empire came to be fettled in Charles the 
Great, the fa/ of the Romans huge dominion con- 
curring with other univerfal evils, caufed thofe times 
to be days of much afffidtion and trouble thoughout 
the world. Hooker, 


That the improvement of Ireland is the principal 
caule why our lands in purchafe rife not, as natu- 
rally they thould, with the ful of our interctt, ap- 
ei evidently from the effe the fail of intereit 

ath had upon houfes in London. Child. 


dence; clofe of mufick. jected, Sidney. 
> a Grain again; it hada dying full: Until I know this fure uncertainty, 
» it came o'er my ear, like the fwecth South Wl entertain the favour'd fallacy, Shake/p. 


That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odours. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

How fweetly did they float upon she wings 
Of filence, through the empty-vaulted night, 

At ev'ry fall fmoothing the raven down 
Of darknefs "ull it fmil’d! Milton, 
10. Declivity; Reep defcent. 

Waters when beat upon the fhore, or ftraitned, 
at the falli of bridges, or dafhed againft themfelves 
by winds, give a roaring noife. Bacon's Nar, Hif. 

11. Cataract; cafcade; ruth of water down 
a fteep place. 

There will we fit opon the rocks, 
And fee the thepherds feed their flocks 
By thallow rivers, to whofe falls i 
Melodious birds fing madrigals. Shakefpeare. 

A whiftling wind, or a melodious noife of birds 
among the {preading branches, or a pleafing fall of 
water running violently, thefe things made them: to 
fwoon for fear. D Wifd. 

Down through the crannies of the living walls 
Theeryftal ftreams defeend in murm’ring falls. Dryd. 

The fwainy in barren defcrts, with (urprize 
Sees lilies {pring and fudden verdure rife; 
Aad Itarts, amidft the thirfty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murm'ring in his ear, 

Now under’hanging mountains, 

Befide the fad/s of fountains, 

Ile makes his moan; 

And calls her ghoft, 

For ever, ever, ever loft! Pope's St, Cecilia. 
(2. The outlet of 2 current into any other 


‘water 


It were a mere fallacy, and miftaking to afcribe 
that to the force of imagination upon another body, 
which is but the force of imagination upon the pro- 
per body. Bacon, 

Allmen, who can fee an inch before them, may 
eafily detect grofs fallacies, Dryden. 

FALLABYLITY. 2. f- [from fallible] Tae 
blenefs to be deceived; uncertainty ; pof 
fibility of errour. 

There is a great dealof faV/ab/lity in the teftimony 
of men; yetfome things we may be almoft as certain 

* of, as that the fun thines, or that five twenties make 
an hundred. 3 Waits, 

FA'LLIBLE. adj. [fallo, Latin.] Liable 
to errour; fuch as may be deceived. - 

Do not falfify your refolution with hopes that are 
fallible : to-morrow you mutt die, °* — Shake/p. 

He that creates to hithfelf thoufands of Mt@le hopes, 
uneertain in the promife, fallible in Th event, and 
depending upon a thoufand circumitance, oft€n fail 
his expectatinns, aylor, 

Our intellectual or rational powers need Torao 
affiftance, becaufe they are fo frail and fallible in 
the prefent flate. Warts 

Fa'urine. 1 v.f- [from jall] Indentings 
Fa'LLING im. oppofed to prominence. 

Tethows the nofe and eyebrows, with the feveral 
prominences and ful/ings in of the features, much 
more diftinétly than any otber kind of figure. Addif- 

FA'LLINGSICKNESS. x. f [fall and fick- 
| nef.) The epileply; a difexfe in which 

5 Az 


the 


Pope. 


+ 
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the patient is without: any warningide- 
-prived at once of hisfenfes, and falls down. 
<= Did Crefar fwoon?~-He felt down in the markete 
lace, andfoam’d at mouth, andwas fpeochlets. z= 
fre hath the falling ficknds. n Shake/p. 
_4 ‘The dogfither is good againft the, falling. a 
" ds lore 


FALLOW. adj. [palepe, Saxon.] 
1, Pale red, or pale yellows ` 
Tow does your fallow greyhound, fir? 5 
J heard fay, he was oat-run at Cotfale. Shakefp. 
The king, who was exceffively affected to hunt- 
ing, had a great defire to make a great park for red 
as well as fallow deer between Richmond and 
Tlampton-courte r Clarendon. 
2. Unfowed > leftto reft after the yeats of, 
_ tillage. [Suppofed to be fo called from 
the colour of naked ground] p cae) 
The ridges of the fallow field lay traverfed, fo 
Yas the Englith muft crofs them in prefenting’ the 
“charge. oad Haward. 
3» Plowed, but not fowed ; plowed as pre- 
pared fora fecond atations ys i 
Her predeceffors, in their courfe. of goverament, 
did but fometimes caft up the ground ; and fo leaving 
it fallow, it became quickly overgrown, with weeds. 
"t ~ È. , ewel’s Vocal Forfi. 
4. Unplowed ; ‘uncultivated. ' 
Her follow lees A sal 
The darnel, hemlock, and sank fumitory, = 
. Doth root upon. . Shakefpeare's Henry Ve 
5. Unoccupied; neglected. 
Shall faints in civil bluodfhed wallow ” 
-Of faints, and let the caufe lie fallow ? Hudibras. 
Fa'LLow. ». J. [from the adjective. ] i 
1, Ground plowed in order to be plowed 
again. «' ot g ! 
> “Phe plowing of fallows is a benefit to land. 
‘ Mortimer. 
"The belt plovghs to plow up Summer fallow with. 
Mortimer, 


ii 
roy) 


2. Ground-lying at reft. n 

_ Within an ancient forett’s ample verges, ~ 
There Ttandsa lonely but å healthful dwelling, ` 

t built far convenience, andthe ufe of life; 
Around itfallews, meads, and paftures tair, , 
yA little garden, and a hmpid brook, ' 

-By nature’s own contuivance feems difpos’d. Rowe. 

Jo FarLow. vese To plow in order to a 
wa fecond plowing. s 1 

Begin to plow up.fallows: this frit following 
sought to be very thallow. Mortimer’s Hufbandi y 

Ra'LLOWNESS. 2. fe [From fallow.) Bar- 
“sennefs ; an exemption from bearing fruit. 
~ Like one, who, im her third widowhood, doth 
< proffs. A 
'Herfelf a nun, ty’dto retirednefs, 

S affedts my mufe now a chafte fatlorwncfs.” Denne. 

FALSE. adj. (faljus, Latin; faux, faufe, 
“French. } 

1. Not morally trme; expreffing that which 
Yis not thought. ‘ N 
> Lnnicence thall make 
“Tale accufation blush, and tyrann , 
“Tremble at patience. hae, Winter's Tule. 

There art faye witneffes among men. L' EF fraige. 
2. Not phytically true; conceiving that which 
“docs not cait. a A 
_ Vor bagean that be fa/fe, which ev'ry tongue 
‘Of co’ tal man affirms for true? 
Which truth hath in all ages been fo trong, 4 
As toadfone like, all heaitsitcverdrew. Davies. 
A faiceas that in poetry which grotefque is in a 
pidure: the perions and action of a tarce are all 
‘unnatural, and the manners Jalfe ; that ts, incon- 
fitting with the characters af mankiud. Dryden.. 

3. Succedancons ; fuppofitious. * * 

‘Take « veflcl, and make afaife bottom of coarfe 
canvals: fillxt with earth above the canvafs. Baden. 

4: Deceiving expectation; not folid; not 

found. ù 
He fell, asa huge rocky cif, 


faa > 
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Whole falfe foundation waves have walh'd away, 

| Wit dreadful poife is from the main land reft. © 
i Fairy Queen, 

When that flood in its own depth’ were drown’d, 

) Yelett behind itfalfeand Mipp'ry ground. Dryden 
“Lhe heart of man looks jair, but when we come 
| folayany weight upon’t, the ground ise fe under 
y us. ae ; y "E firange. 

$. Notagreeable to rule, or propricty.~ 
*? Now, fy,upoa my fal/e French; by mine honour, 
1 Gn true Enghth, I love thee, Kate. Sbaksfp. 
b. Nothonett; not joft. 4 
‘Phe true prince may, for recreation, prove afal/e 
thief; for the poor abulcsof the times went counte- 
nance, ‘ A „„Shatfp. 

Men are fpunges, which, to pour out receive; 
| Who know fale play, rather than lole, deceive. 
wa tig w Donne 
7 Treacherous ; perfidious ; traitcrous ; de- 
1 ceitful; hollow. ` 


| “Terant him bloody, ` 

| Luxurious, ‘avaricious, fal/e, deceitful, ` 
Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev’ry fin 
That has a name. ‘ Shakfp. Macbeth. 


Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody or hand. Shak. 
“4 A man to whom he had committed the truft of 
his perfon, in making him his chamberlain; this 
mar, no ways difgraced, no ways difcontent, no ways 
| pur in fear, turns falfe unto him, Bacon's Hen. Vt. 
| - So hait thou cheated Thefeus with a wile, j 
| Againtt thy vow, returningto beguile  * 
, Under a borrow’d name; as falfe to me, ~ 
-So fulfe thou art to him'who fet the free. Dryden. 
"Phe Jadies will make a numerous party againit 
him, for being falfe to lovein forfaking Dido. Dryd. 
8. Counterfeit ; hypocritical; not real; as 
a falfe diamond. 
Falfe tears true pity moves: the king commands 
To loofe his fetters. ` o Dryien!s En. 
g. In all thefe fenfes zrué is the word op- 
pofed. 
Farse. adv. Not truly; not honeftly; not 
exactly; falfely. b 
{ What thou would’ft highly, : 
"That thou would tt holily; would’it not play falfe, 
And yet would’tt wrongly win. « Shakfp. Macbeth 
To Fakse. v, a. [from the noun. | > 
1. To violate by failure of veracity. 
Js’t not enough that to this lady mild, "= 
Thos falfed hath thy faith with perjury? Fairy R. 
2. To deceive. i l 
Fair feerly pleafance each to other makes, 
Witli goodly purpofes there as they fits 
y And in his fa/ed fancy he her takes 
To be the faircit wight that lived yet. Fatry Queen. 
3. To make feints ; as fencers commonly do, 
But, Guyon, in the heat of all his ftrife, 
» Waswary wife, and clofely did await 
Advantage, whilit his fue did rage moft rife; 
Sometimes athwart, fometimes he itrook him ftrait, 
And felfed oft his blows t'illude him with fuch bait. 
om N 7 Fairy Queen. 
4. This word is now out of ufe. 
FALSkHEA'RTED. "adj. [Jabe and keart:] 
Treacherous; perfidious; deceitfal; hol- 
| low. i = A 
The traiterous or treacherous, who have milled 
nthers, arefeverely punithed; and the neutrals and 
Silfedvarted frignds and followers, who have itarted 
ande like a bloken bow, he noted. Bacon, 
Fa'tsenoon. af. [fromyalfe]. 
1. Want of truth; want of veracity. 
Artificer of fraud} he wasthe firit 
Phat pradis’d felfria under faily thow. Milten. 
All deception in thé courfe of Tite is, indeed, ng- 
thing elfe bat a lig reduced’ to practice, ‘and Jaje- 
hood palling fréin wots to things. © 7 4, South. 
z. Want of ‘honefty’; treachery; deceitful- 
nefs; perfidy.‘ 4 n 
Nothing wants, but that thy fhape, 
Like his, and colour ferpentine, may how ~ 
Thy inward,fraud, to war all creatures from thee 


To hellith Leh, Gare hebe dicts 


4. Counterfeit; impofture, ` 


Fa'useLy. adu, [fromifalje] 


Henceforhg left that toaheavenly. form, pretended, g f, 
a GAE S 
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3. A lies, afalfe affertion. u- o sa T 3 
1h your anfwers there remains falLood, Sob. 
For no fal/oood can endure 
Touch of ccleitial temper, but returns 


OF force to its oyn likenefs. Miltons 


1. Contrarily to truth ; not truly.: à 
Simcon and -Levi {pake not only fal/ly but infi= 
dioufly, nay hypocritically, abufing profelytes and 
religion. - Gousof Tongue, 
Already were thé Betzians on our coait, i 
Whafe fect more mighty every day became 
By late fuccefs, which they did /a/fe/y boaft,- 
And now by firfkappearing.teem’d toclaim. Dryg, 
Teli him, I did in vain his brother move, 
And sect he fal/ely faid he was inlove; 
Falfely; for had he wuly lov'dy at deaft, : 
He would have giv’n one day tomy requeft. Dryden, 
“Such ag are treated if and upbraided fidfe/y find » 
out an intimate friend that will hear théir coma 
plaints, and endeavour to footh their fecret refent- 
_ ments, Addifon's SpeGater. 
2. Erroneoufly; by miftake. . 
| _ He knows that to be inconvenient whith we fal/ely 
| think'convenient for uss Smaltridge's Sermeis. 
3. Perfidioufly; treacheroufly, deceitfully. y 
Fa'iseness. x. fa [from faje]  , 
1. Contrariety to truth. A 


2. Wantof veracity; violation of promife. 
Suppofe the reverfe of virtue were folemnly ena&t- 
ed, and thé ane of fraud and rapine, and per- 
jury and falfenefs to a man’s word, and all vice 
were eftablithed by a law, would that which we 
t pow call vice gain the reputation of virtue, and that 
which we now call virtue grow odious to human 
| nature? Gi Tillesfan. 
3. Duplicity; deceit; double dealing. a 
p Piety is oppofed to hypoerifyand infincerity, and1 
| all fal/fenefs or foulneis of intentions, efpecially to 
{ pertonated devotion, . Hammond's Fundamentala 
4. Treachery; perfidy; traiteroufnefs. 

King Richard mightcreate a perfect guels, ‘ 
‘That great Northumberland, then talfe to him, 
Would ct that feed grow toa greater falfenefi. Shak 

| . The prince is in no danger of-bemg beuayed by 
the firl/ene/s, or cheated by the avarice of fuch aYer- 

vant, Rogers, 

Faluser. x. fe [from falje.] Ardeceivers 
An hypocrite. Now obfolcte. , 

Such end had thé kid; for he would weaned be ` 
Of cialt coloured with tim,licity 5 s 
And fuch'end, pardie, does all them remain, 

| ‘Phat of fuch falfer’s friendthip been fain, Spenfer. 
Fasiri/ance.- adj. [from falfify.] Liable 
to be counterfeited or corrupred. y 
Fausirica'rion, z. f- [falfification, Frenchy, 
! from falyify. J 0. 
1. The act of counterfeiting any thing fo 
as to make it appear what it is not, 
Concerning the word of God, whether it be by 
mifconftraction of the ienie, or by falfifcatien of + 
the words, wittingly to endeavour that any thing 
may feem-divine whith is not,“ is very plainly to 
| abufe, and even to falfify Divine evidence, which 
injury, offered but unto men, is nioft worthily counted -= 
heinous.” ; Hookers i 
To counterfeit the dead image of a king in his 
coin is an high offence; but to cotmterfeit the living 
image of a king in his perfon, exceedeth all falfifia. 
cations; except it fhould be that of a Mahoinct, 
that counterfeits Divine honour, Bacon. 
2. Confutation. p 
| The poet invents this fition” to ‘prevent polterity 
i from fearching after this iffe,' and'tò preferve his flory 
bars prem. of fulfification, | , . Broome, 
i 


a 


A!LSIEIER. 2. If. | from falsify | gT q 
. One that counterfeits ; one that makes 
any ching to feem what it is not. = 
lt happens in theories built on too obvious or too 
few experiments, what happens to fal/ifiers of coing 

for counterfeir money will engure fome eg wr 

others another, but none of them all proofs. Beyle, 


i = TA 


( 
Wa. 
f A liar; one that contrives falfehoods.. - 
Boaters are naturally fa//fers, and the people, of 
all others that put their thems the worft together. 
4 L’ Eftrange. 
Jo Falusiry. v. a. [ falfifer,. French. } 
1. To counterfeit; to forge; to produce 
_ fomething for that which in. reality it is 
not. 

We cannot excufe that church, which through 
corrupt tranflations of feri,ture, delivereth, inftead 
of divine fpeeches, any thing repugnant untu that 
which God fpezketh; or, through falffied additions, 
propofeth that to the people of Gad as Scripture, 
which is in truth no Scripture. Hooker. 

"The Irith bards ufe to forge and falAfy every thing 
- as they Vf, to p'-e ordifpleafe any man, Spexfer. 
»™ Belffying the balance by deceit. Amos. 
z. To confute; to prove falfe. 

* as Saviour’s prophecy flaads good in the de- 
firuttion of the temple, and the diftoiution of the 
* Jewith economy, when Jews and Pagans united alt 
their endeavours, under Julian the apoftate, to 
* baffle and fu/ji7y the prediction. Addifon. 
4. To violate; to break by falfehood. 
lr fhall be thy work, thy thameful work, which 
is ia thy power to fhun, to make him live to fee 
` thy faith fulffied, and his bed defiled. Sidney. 
He fuddenly faljified his faith, and villainoutly 
few Selymes the king, as he was bathing himfelt, 
mifttufting nothing Jefs than the falfehood of the 
pirate. Knolles’s Hiffery. 
This fuperadds treachery to all the other pettilent 
ingredients of the crime; "tis the fa/éfyizg the moft 
important troft. Decay of Piety. 
4. Topierce; to ruñ through, _ 
Iis cref is rafh'd away, his ample thield 
o As falfpy'd, and round with jav’lins hll'd. Dryden. 
Ot this word Mr. Dryden writes thus: My 
fiends quarretied at the word Salfified, as an inno- 
vation in our language. The tact is confetled ; tor 

] remember nor to have read it in any Englith au 

thor; though perhaps it may be found in Spexfer’s 

Fairy Queen. Bur fappofe i: be not there: why 

be forbidden to borrow from the Italian, a polih- 

ed language, the word which is wanting in my native 
tongue? Horace has given us a rule for coming f 
words, fi graco forte cadant efpeciatty when piher 
words are joined with them which explain the lenfe. 
F} ufed the word falffy, in this place, to mean that 
the fhield of Turns» was nor of proof againft the 
+ fpears'and javelins of the Trojins, which had pierced 
it though and through in many places, “Fhe words 
« Which accompany this new one, makes my meaning 
lain: 

i Afa fi 2 lfbrrgo d' Ambi eva perfeto, 

7 Che mai poter taiiarlo in nef Jum canto, 4 
Arwfto, cant. xxvi. 
Falfar cannot otherwife be turned than by /u/f- 

Jedi fer his hield was falfed, is not Englith. 1 

might mdeed have conrenied myfelf with faying his 
. thield waspicrced, and bored, and ftuck with jave- 

hns. Dryden, 
Dryden, with all this effort, was not able to na- 
turalife the new fignifecation, which 1 have never 
i feen copied, except once by fome obfcure namelets 
writer, and which iadeed deferves not to be received. 
fo Fa'ustey. w. ue To tell lies; to violate 
* truth. k 
This .point have we gained, that it is abfolutely 
~ and univerfally unliwful to lic and fify. Sours. 
Fa'vsiry. a. f. ( falfitas, Latin. | i 
~ Neither are they able to Ereak through thove er- 
. Fours, wherein they are fo dererminately fettled, that 
- they pay unto falfiry the whoiefum of wbatiogser 


loves owing unto God’s truth. Haker. 
Can you on him fuch falfirier obtrude? =| 
- And as a mortal the mott wife delude ? Srdys. 


Probability does ‘nor make any alteration, either 
in the truth or fadfiry of things, but only impotis 
a different degree of their clearnefs or appearance to 


the onderftanding. i f Soak, 
2+ A lye; an errour; a falfe affertton® or 
pofition. 


e 1 Vhat Danzhius arifeth from the Pyrenean hills, 
„Ahat the cart is higher towards die north, are opi- 
K 7 p k l 


tee as i 


nions” iruly charged on Ariftotle by the- rectorér of 
Epicurus, and all eafily confutable fudfries, 
e Glanville’s Seepfis. 
To FA'LTER. v. x. [ faltar, to be wanting, 
Spanith ; vawltwr, a ftammerer, Ilandick, 
which is probably a word from the fame 
radical. ] 
1.. To hefitate in the utterance of words. 
With faltering tongue, and trembling ev'ry vein, 
Tell on, quoth fhe. Fairy Queen, 
‘The pale atliftants on each other ftar’d, 
With gaping mouths for iffuing words prepar’d; 
The ftili-born founds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd imperfect on the fa/Pring tongue. Dryd. 
He changes, gods! and falters at the queftion: 
His fears, his words, his Took, declare him guilty. 
Smisb. 
z. To fail in any aét of the body. 
‘This earth fhall have a feeling; and thefe ftones 
Prove armed foldiets, ere her native king 


Shall faker under foul rebellious arms, Shakefp. 
He found his legs falter. Wifeman’s Surgery. 


3. To fail in any act cf the underitanding. 
How far idiots are concerned in the want or 
weaknefs of any or all faculties, an exact obferva- 
tion of their feveral ways of faltering would difcaver. 
Locke. 
To FA'LTER. w. a. To fft; to cleanfe. 
This word feems to be merely ruftick or 
provincial. ` 

Barley for malt muft be bold, “dry, fweet, and 

clean faltered from foulnefs, feeds and oats. 
Mortimer’s Hufbardry, 
Fa'LTERINGLY. adv. [from falter. | ak. 
hefitation; with difficulty; with feeble- 
nefs. 
lo Fa'mpie. ve a. [ famler, Danith.} To 
hefitate in the fpeech. ‘This word I find 
only in Skinner. . 
FAME. v. /- [ fama, Latin; ¢ewe, Dorick.] 
1, Celebrity ; renown. 

The houfe to be builded for the Lord muft be ex- 
ceeding magailical, of fame and of glory throughout 
all countries Chron, 

The defire of fame will not fuffer endowments 
to lie ufelefs. « 

Whatis this fame, for which we thoughts employ, 
The owner's wire, which other mën enjoy? * Pope. 

2. Report; rumour. ; 

We have heard the fame of him, and all that he 
did in Egypt- FA. ix. g. 

J thall thew what'are true fumes, Bacon. 

Fa'men. adj. [from fame.] Renowned ; 
celebrated; much talked of. 

He is fun’ for mildnefs, peace, and payer. Shark. 

He Purpotes to feck the Clarian god, 

Avoiding Delphos, his more fum’d abode,  . 
Since Phlegian robbers made unfafe the road. Deyd. 

Ari(tides was an Athenian philofopher, fameus tor 
his learning and wiflom; but converted to Chril- 
tianity. F 3 _Addifon. 

Fa'mevess. adj. [from fame.) Having no 
fame; without renown. Not in nfe. 

Then let rae; farielefi, love the fields and woods, 

The frurtul water’d vales and running floods. AZuy, 


FAMILIAR. adj. [ familiaris, Latin.] 
te Domeftick ; relating to a family. 


They range fumilizr to the dome. Pope. 


z. Affable; not formal; eafy in converfa- 
tion. 4 

Be than familiar, but byno means vulgåre Shak. 

Be not too familiar with Veins ; far he mifufes thy 


favoyrs fo much, that he fWears thou art to marry 
his filler wel. mE Shakefp. 

3. Unceremonions p free, as among perfons 
long acquainted. . 

Kalandar thicight thought he faw his niece Par- 
ibenia, and was about in fuch familiar fort to have 
fpoken unto her; but the, in grave and honourable 
mancer, give him to usdothand What he was mif- 
akça, m ee , Sidney. 
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Addifen's SpeGator. § 


F A.M 
4 Well known; brought into knowledge 
by frequent practice or cuftom. 
T fee not how the Scripture could be poflibly made 
familiar unto ail, unlefs far more fhould be read in 
the people’s hearing than bya fermon can be opened. 
` Hooker. 
Let us chufe fuch noble eounfel, 7 
That war, or peace, or both atonce, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us.. Shake/ps 
Our fweet $ 
Recefs and only confolation left i 
Familiar to our eyes! Milton's Paradife Loft, 
One idea which is familiar to the mind, cone 
nected with others which are new and ftrange, will 
bring thofe new ideas into eafy remembrance, ates, 
5. Well acquainted with; accuftomed; has 
bitnated by cuftom. ' 


Or chang’d at length, and to the place conform’d 
In temper and in nature, will receive ; 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain. ATilton. 

The fenfes atfirft let in particular ideas; and the 
mind, by degrees, growing familiar, with fome of 
them, they are lodged in the memory, and names 
got to them. ` TE ete, 

He was amazed how fo impotent and grovéling 
an infect as l, could entertain fuch inhuman ideas, 
and in fo familiar a manner, as to appear wholly 
unmoved at all the icencs’of blood and defolation. ' 

5 Guilliver’s Travels. 

Patient permit the fadly-pleafing ftrain, 3 
Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain. 

6. Common; frequent. 

‘To a wrong hypothefis may be reduced the errours 
that may be occafioned by a true hypothelis, but not 
tightly underitood: there is nothing more fumifdsr 
than this. Locke. 

7. Eafy; unconftrained. . 
He uareins 


Pope, 


‘His mufe, and fports in eor eai ftrains, Addif. 
d. 


8. Too nearly acquaint . 

A poor man found a priet familiar with his wife, 
and becaufe he fpake it abroad, and could not prove, 
it, the prieft fued lim for defamation, Camdens 

FAMILIAR. 2. fa 
1. An intimate ;: one long acquainted. 
Thg king isa nable gentleman, and m \ familiar 
> 3 S at ie 
“When he finds himfelf avoided and neglected by 
his familiars, this affects him. z Rogers, 
2. A demon fuppofed to attend at call? 
Love is familiar; there is no evil angel but love. 
z Shakefpeare. 
FAMILIARITY, 2. f. [ familiarité, French ; 
from familiar. ] 
1. Eafinefs of Converfation; omiffion of ce-, 
remony ; affability. ie 
z. Acquaintance; habitude. , 

We contract at laft fuch an intimacy and fumi- 
łiarity with them, as makes it difficult and irkfome 
for us to Call off onr minds. Atterd. 

3. Eafy intercourfe. ; - 
They fay any mortals may enjoy the moft inti- 
sf Rv le with thefs gentle tpirits. ‘ Pope. 
To FAMILIARIZE. v. a.-[ familiarifer, Fe.) 
te To make familiar; to make eafy by ha- 
*bitude ; to mak'e common. ` 
2. To bring down froin a-ftate of diftant 
fuperiority.. . 

‘The genius fmiled upon me with a losk of come 
paion and affubility thar Semiliarizgd 
Imagination, and at once difpelle 9! fear and ap~ 
prehenfions. ñ Addifon's,Spefater. 

Famiiiarzy. adv. [from famikar.] 


1. Uncetemonioufiy; with frecdom liker 


that of long acquaintance. 
Becanfe that | familiarly fometimes 
Do ufe you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your fawcinefs will jett upon my love. Shake/p. 
He talks as famidiarly of John of Gaunt as if he 
had been fworn brother to him; and I'll be fwern 
he never faw him but once in the Tiltyard, and. 
then he broke his head. _ Shakefp. 
~ The gavernous came to us, and, after iii 
li 


1 


him tomy. ' 


FAM - 


faid familiarly, that he was come to vifit us, and 
called for a chair and fat him down. Bacon. 
2. Commonly; frequently; with the un- 
eoncernednefs or eafinefs of long cuftom. 
Lefer mits and fogs than thofe which covered | 

< Greece with fo long darknefs, dn familiarly prefent 
our fenfes with as great alterations in the fun and 


moon. x _  , Reteigh's Hiflory, 
3. Eafily; without folemnity ; without for- 
mality. 


+ Horace ftill charms with graceful negligence, 
_ And without method talks us into fenie ; 
Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The true notions in the eafieft way, Pope. 
FAMILLE. {ex famille, French.} Ina ta- 
mily way ; domeftically. 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chufe for companions tere-a-tete 5 
Who at their dinners, en famille, 

Get leave to fit whene’er you will. Swift, 
Fa'miny. 2. fe (familia, Latin; famille, 
French. | 
1. Thofe who live in the fame honfe; houfe- 
hold. 

The night made little impreffion on myfelF: but I 
cannot anfwer for my whole family; for my wife 
prevailed on me to take fomewhat. Swift. 

2. Thofe that defcend from one common 
rogenitor; a race; a tribe; a generation, 

Of Gerfhon was the family of the Libnites. Num. 

3. A courfe of defcent; a genealogy. 

Vf thy ancien but ignoble blood 
Has crept through feoundrels ever fince the flood, 
Go and compiain thy family 1s young, 

Nor own thy iiher heat been fools fo long. 
4. A clafs; a tribe; a fpecies. 

There be two great, famities of things, fulphureous 

and mercurial, inflammable and'not inflammable, 
. mature and crude, oily and watry. Bacon.’ 
Fa'sise. z. fe [ famine, French; fames, La- 
tin.] Scarcity of food.; dearth; diftrefs 
for want of victuals. 
Our caftle’s ftrength 

Will laugh a fiege to fcorn : here fet them lie, 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. Shakefp. 

Famines have not been of late obferved to be rare, 
‘partly becaufe of the induftry of mankird, partly by 
thofe fupplies that come by fea, but principally by 

the goodnefs of God. dale. 
. _ This city never felt a fiege before, 
Bat from the lake receiv'd its daily flores 
` Which now thut up, and millions crowded here, 
Famine will foon in multitudes appear. Dryden, 
To FA'MISH. u. a. {from fames. Latin ; 
famis, old French. ] 
a. To kill with hunger; to ftarve; to de- 
ftroy by want of food. 

What, did he marry me to femi/h me? Shakefp. 

Gane of fami/b’'d ‘Tanialus he’.1 feel, 

And Sifyphus, ihat labours up the hill 

‘The rowling rock in vain; and curft Ixion’s wheel. 

$ Dryden. 

2, To kill by deprivation or denial of əny 

thing neceffary to life. Milton ufes it 

with of, 

Thin air 

Above the clouds will pine his entrails grofs, 

And fami/h him of breath tf not of'bread. Milton. 
Jo¥a'misu. v., m. To die of hunger; to 

fuffer extreme hunger. 

You are all refolved rather to die than to farxi/a, 

Shake/p, 
Falmisiment. 2. f. [from fami] The 
pain of hunger; want of food. 

Apicius, thou did’ on thy gut beftow 
Full ninety millions; yet, when this was fpent, 

Ten millions ftill remain’d to thee ; which thou, 
Fearing to fuffer thirft and fami/bment, 

Yn poitan'd portion draak'tt. Hukewill on Provid. 
Famo'srry. n, f. [from famous.] Renown ; 
celebrity. ? 


Pope, 


4 


Dia. |, 


FAN 


Famous, adj. [ fameux, French; famofus, 


Latin.] 
1, Renowed; celebrated; much talked of 
and praifed, 


Henry the Fifth, too frmows to live long 
England ne’erloft a king nf fo much worth, Shak. 

There rofe up before Mofes two hundred and fifty 
princes of the alfembly, femcun in the congregation, 
men of renown. Numb, xvi. 2. 

She became famus among women ; for they had 
executed judgment upon her. Ezek. xxiit. 10. 

Pyreius was only fastens for counterfeiting all 
bafe things; as earthen pitchers, a feullery, rogues 
together by the ears, and fwine tumbling in the 
mire; whereupon he was furnamed Rupographus. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

T fhall be nam’d among the famoufefi 
Of women, fungatfolemn feftivals, Milton's Agon. 

Many, befides myfelf, have heard our famcus 
Waller own, that he derived the harmony of his 
numbers from the Godfrey of Bulloign, turned into 

` Englith by Fairfax, 4 Dryden. 
2. It has fometimes a middle fignification, 
and imports fame whether for good or ill. 

Menecrates and Menas, famous pyrates, 

Make the fea ferve them, Shake/p. Ant. and Cleap. 
Fa'’mousty. adu. [from famous.] With 
reat renown; with great celebration. 

Then this land was {amanly enriched 
With politick grave counfel ; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace,  Shake/p. 

They looked on the particulars as things famor//y 
fpoken of and believed, and worthy to be recorded 
and read. Grew!s Cof. 

FA MOUSNESS. vz. f, [from famous] Celec- 
brity; great fame. 

FAN. w. f. (wannus, Latin.] 

1. An inftrament ufed by ladies to move 
the air and cool theinfelves. 

With fearfs, and fars, and double change of brav’ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, with all this knav’ry, 

Shakefpcare, 

Flavia, the leaf and flighteft toy 

Can with refittlefs art employ : 

In other hands the faz would prove 

An engine of fmall force in love ; 

But the, with fuchan air and mien, . 
Not to be told or fafely feen, 

Directs its wanton motions fo, 

That it wounds more than Cupid’s bow 2 
Gives coolnefs to the matchlefs dame, 
To every other breaft a flame. 

The modeft faz was lifted up no more, 
And virgins fmil’d at what they blufh’d before, +e 

z. Any thing fpread out like a woman's fan 
into a triangle with a broad hafe. 

As a peacock and crane were in company, the 
peacock fpread his tail, and challenged the other to 
fhew him fuch a fan of feathers. L'Eftrange, 

3- The intrument by which the chaff is 
blown away when corn is winnowed, 


[Yax, French.] 

Flaile, ftrawfork, and rake, with a fan thatis 
ftrong. Tuff. 

Alles fhall eat clean provender, winnowed with 
the thovel and with the faz. 

In the wind and tempett of fortune’s frown, 
DiftinGtion, with a broad and powerful fam, 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Séake/p. 

For the cleanfing of corn is commonly ufed either 
a wicker-fan, or a fan with fails. Mortimer's Hufb. 

4. Any thing by which the air is moved; 
wings. 

The pris’ner with a {pring from prifon broke; 
Then ftretch’d his feather’d fars with all his might, 
And to the neighb’ring maple wing’d his flight. 

> Dryden. 


Gay. 


5. An inftrument to raife the fire. 

Nature worketh in us all a love to our own coun- 
fels: the contradiction of others is a fa” to inflame 
that love. Hooker, 

To Fan. v. a. 
t. To cool or recreate with a fan. 
She was fanned iuto flumbers by her ilaves, Spev?, 


If. xxx. 24. |, 


FAN 
2v To ventilate ; to affe&t by air put in mo? 
tion. 

Let every feeble humour fhake your hearts g 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 

Fan you into defpair. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 

The Norweyan banners flout the iky, 

And fan our people cald, Shakef. Macbeth. 

Theair 

Floats as they pals, fann'd with unnumber'd plumes : 

From branch to branch the fmaller birds with fong 

Solac’d the woods, and {pread their painted wings, 

*Tillev’n, Milton's Paradife Left, 

The fusing wind upon her bofom blows; 

To meet the Jiang wind the bofom rofe : 

The fanning wind and purliog ftreams continue her 
repofe. Dryden's Cymon and Iphigenia, 

Calm as the breath which azs our cattern groves, 
And bright, as when thy eyes firft lighted up our 

loves, Dryden, 

And now his fhorter breath, with fultry air, 
Pants on her neck, and fars her parting hair. 

3. To feparate, as by winnowing. 

E have collected fome few, heen the 
old, not omitting any. Bacon's Apesththegms, 

Not fo the wicked; but as chaff, which, fann'd, 
The wind drives, fo the wicked fhall not tand 

3 In judgment. Milton, 
Fawalricism. a. f. [from Sanatick.| En- 
thufiafm ; religions frenzy. 

A church whofe doétrines are derived from the 
clear fountains of the Scriptures, whofe polity and 
difcipline are formed upon the mott uncorrupted 
models of antiquity, which has ftood unfhaken by 
the moft furious Heit: of popery on the one haud, 
and faraticifm on the other 3 has triumphed over all 
the arguments of its enemies, and has nothing now 
to contend with but their flanders and calumnies. 

ae i Rogers. 
FANA'TICK. adj. fanaticns, Latin; fa- 
natigue, Fr.] Enthufiaftick ; truck with 

a fuperftitious frenzy. 

Offris, 1fis, Orus, and their train, 

With montt’rous thapes and forceries abus’d 
Fanatiek Egypt, and her priefts, to feek 
Their wand’riag gods difguis'd in brutith forms, 
Milton, 
Fana’ticx. m f. [from the adje@tive.] An 
enthafiaft; a man mad with wild notions 
of religion. 

The double armature of St. Peter is a more de- 
ftrudtive engine, than the tumultuary weapon faatcht 
up by a fanatick Decay of Piety. 

Fa'ncrFut. adj. [ fancy and full. | 
t. Imaginative; rather guided by imagina- 
tion than reafon: of perfons. 


Some farciful men have expeCted nothing but 
confution and ruin from thofe very means, whereby 
both that and this is moft effeQually prevented. 

Woeduvard’s Natural Hiffory, 
2. Dittated by the imagination, not the 
reafon ; full of wild images: of things. 

What treafures did he bury in his fumptuous 
buildings? and how foolith and fanciful were they? 

’ Hayward, 


Pope. 


It would fhow as much fingularity to deny this, 
as itdoes a fanciful facility to affirm it. Garth, 


Fa'ncirutry. adv. [from fanciful.] Ac- 
cording to the wildnefs of imagination. 
Fa'NCIFULNESS. v. f. [from fanciful.] Ad- 
diction to the pleafures of imagination ; 
a of following fancy rather than rea- 

on. 


Albertus Magnus, with fomewhat too much curio- 
fity, was fomewhat tranfported with too much fan- 
cifulnefs towards the influences of the heavenly mo- 
tions, and aftrological calculations. Hale, 


FA'NCY. x. f. [contrat from phantafy, 

dantafia, Latin; Qasrarie.] It thould 
phanfy. 

t» Imagination ; the power by which the 

mind forms to itfelf images and repre- 

fentations 


F -ANg 
, fentation of things, perfons, orifcenes of 
being. . 
Shakefpeare, farey’: Gveetett child! 
Warble his pa am i wild. 
In the foul 
‘Are many leffer faculties, that ferve 
Reafon as chief: among thefe faney next 
Her-office holds ; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful fenfes reprefent, 
She forms imaginations, airy thapes, 
Which reafon joining, or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and cal! 
Our knowledge, or opinion. Milton's Paradi, 

Though no evidence affects the faney fo itrongly 
as that of fenfe, yet there is other evidence which 
give as full fatisfa@ion, aod es clear a conviction to 
our reafon, Atterbury. 

Love is by fancy led about, 

From hope to fear, fram joy to doubt : 
Whom we now a goddefs call, 
Diviocly grac'd in every feature, 
Swrait’s a deform’d, a perjur’d creature 
Love and hate are fancy all, Granville, 
2. An opinion bred rather by the imagina- 
tion than the reafon. 

Men’s private fazcier muft give place to the 
higher judgment of that church which is in autho- 
xity over them, Hooker, 

A perfon of a full and ample fortune, who was not 
difturbed by any farcies in religion. Clarendon, 

l have always had a fawey, that learning cag be 
made a play and recreation to children, : ke, 

3. Talte; idea; conception of things. 

The little chapel called the Salutation is very neat, 

and built with a pretty fancy, Addifon 
4- Image; conception; thought. 

How cow, my lord, why do you keep alone; 
OF forriet fancies your companions ma ing, 

Ufing thofe thoughts which thould indeed have died 
With them they think on? Shakefpeare’s Mucheth, 
§- Inclination ; liking; fondnefs. à 

His fancy lay extremely to travelling. L’ Efrange. 

For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourfelf, 
To fit your fancier to your father’s will : 

Or elfe the law ot Athens yields you u 
Yo death, ar to a vow of ingle lite. Shake/peare, 
Arefemblance in humour or opinion, a fancy for 
the fame buftuefs or diverfion, is a ground of alfec- 
tion Cellier, 
6. In Shake/peare it fignifies love, 
‘Tell me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in head? 

How begat, how nourifhed? 

Tt is engender’d in the eyes, 

With gazing fed, and fancy dies 

In the cradle where it lies, Shbakefp, Merch. of Ven. 
7» Caprice; humour; whim. 

True worth fhall gain me, that it may be faid 
Defert, not farcy, once a woman led. Dryden. 

The fultan ot Egypt Kept a good correfpondence 
with the Jacobites towards the head of the Nile, for 
fear they thould take a fancy to tumn the courfe of 
that river. Arbutknor, 

One that was jutt entring upon a long journey, 
took up a faney of putting a trick upon Mercury. 

LF frange. 


Milton,’ 


4 


e Loft. 


8. Falfe notion. 
The altering of the fcent, colour, or tafte of 
ftoit, by infufing, mixing, or cutting into the bark 
or root of .the tree, herb, cr flower, any coloured, 
aromatical, or medicinal fubitance, are bur fancies: 
the eaufe is, for that thofe things have patie their 
period, and nourifh not. Bacon's Natural Hifiory, 
9. Something thar pleafes or entertains 

Without real ufe or value, 

London-pride ix a Frey fancy for borders, 
Mortimer 
Fo Fancy. v.m. [from the noun.) To 
imagine ; to believe without being able 
10 prove. 

Ail are not always bound ta hate and punif the 
truc enemies of ieligiun, much lets any whom they 
Way fancy to be fo: all are always obliged to love 
iss rue friends, and to Pay for its very cheinics, 

Serutt's Sermons, 


FAN 


` Wf our feareh has reached no farther than fimile 
and metaphor, we rather fancy than know, and are 
not yet penetrated into the infide aad reality of the 
thing; but content ourfelves with what our imagi- 
nations furnifh us with, Locke, 

Tok alncy. vu. a, ! 

1. To pam in the mind; to image to 
himfelf; to imagine, 

But he whofe noble genius is allow’d, 

Who with ftretch'd pinions foars above the crowd g 

Who mighty thought can clothe with manly drefs, 

He whom I faney, but can ne'er exprefs Dryden. 
2. To like; to be pleafed with. 

Ninus both admiring her judgment and valour, 
together with her perfon and external beauty, fan- 
cied her fo ftrongly, as, neglecting all princely re- 
fpects, he took her from her hufband. Raleigh, 

It is a little hard that the queen cannot demolith 
this town in whatever manner the pleafeth to fancy. 

5 Swift, 
Fa’xcymoncer. n. f. Miom foua ) One 
who deals in tricks of imagination, 

There is a man haunts the Er, that abufes 
our young plants with carving Rofalind on their 
barks; hangs odes upon hawtlorns, and clegies on 
brambles ; atl, forfooth, dcifying the name of Rof.- 
lind. If} could meet that ancymonger, | wauld 
give him fome good counfel; for he feema to have the 
quotidiaa of Jove upon him. Shakefp. 

Fa'ncysicx. adj. [fancy and fick ] One 
whofe imagination is unfound 3 one whofe 
diftemper is in his own mind. 

‘Tis not neceffiry, but Opinion, that makes men 
miferable ; and when we come to be faney/ick, there's 


no cure. L’ Effrange. 
Fanp for finud. It is retained-in Scot- 
land. 


‘This when as true by tryal he ont fand, 
He bade to open wide hia brazen gate. Spenfer. 
Fane. 2./. [ fone, French; Janum, Latin.) 
A temple; a place confecrated to religion. 
A poetical word. : 
Nor fane nor capitol, 
The prayers of priefts, nor times of facrifice, 
Embarments all of fury, fhal! lift up 
Their rotten privilege! Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Old Calibe, who kept the facred fane 
Ot Juno, now fhe feem'd. Dryden's ZEn, 
Yet fome to fanest repair’d, and humble rites 
Pertorm'd to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, 
Who with their vot'riesin one ruin fhar'd, Philips, 
A facred fane in Egypt’s fruitful lands, 
Hewn from the ‘Theban mountain’s rocky womb. 
A Trekell. 
The fields areravifh’d from the induftrions fwains, 
From men their cities, and from gods their farer. 


Pope, 

FA'NFARON, n, f. (French, from the ipa. 
nifh. Originally in Arabick it fignifies 
one who pramifes what he cannot per- 
form. Menage. | 

1. A bully; a heétor. 

~ Virgil makes Afneas a bold avower of his own 
virtues; which, in the civility of our poets, is the 
character of a funfaron or hector. Dryden, 

2. A blofterer; a boatter of: more-than he 
can perforin, 

There are fanfarons in the trials of wit too, as 
well as in feats of arms; and none fo forward to 
engage in argument or difcourfe as thofe that are 
leait able to go through with it. L' Effrange. 

Fanrarona'pe. m. S- [from fanfarona, 
French.) A blufter; a tumour of fi&i- 
tious dignity. 

‘The bithog copied this proceeding from the fanfa- 
ronade of Monficur Bouffieurs, Swift. 

To FANG. v.a [Fangan, Saxon; vangen, 
Dutch.] To feize ;.to gripe; to clutch, 
To wang is yet ufed in Devonthire. 

Deftruction fung mankind } Shake/p. Timon, 

Faxe. a.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The long tulks of a boar or other ani- 


[l 
FAN 
mal by which the prey is feized and held}, 
any thing like ’em. 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The feafon's differences as the icy fang; 
And churl.th chiding of the Winter's wind as 
‘Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, ` 
Ev’n ’till J thrink with cold, I fmile and fay 
This is no flattery. Shakefp, As you like it. 
Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing teeth, 
which we call fargs or tutks; as boats, pikes, fale 
mons, and dogs, though lefs, Bacon's Natural Hif. 
Prepar’d to fly, 
The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
And cot the nerves :, the nerves no more fuftain 
The bulk; the bulk unprop’d, falls headlong on the 
plain. , Dryd. 
Then charge, provoke the lion to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ftooping from your horfe, 
Rivet the panting favage to the grounds, Addifen, 

zZ. The nails; the talons. n 

3- Any fhoot or other thing by which hold 
is taken, 

The protuberant fangs of the Juca are to be 
treated like the tuberofes, Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Fa'neen. adj. [from fazg.] Futnithed with 
fangs or long teeth; furnifhed with any 
inftruments of deftrnétion, which can be 
exercifed in imitation of fangs. 

My two fchoolfellows, 

Whom I will truit as 1 will adders fang'd, 
They bear the mandate, Shakefpeare's Hantlet. 

Not Scythians, nor fierce Dacians, onward rufh 
With half the fpeed, nor half fo fwift retreat: 
In chariots, fang'd with feythes, they {cour the field, 
Drive through our wedg’d battalions with a whirl, 
And ftrew a dreadful harveft on the plain. Philips, 

FA'NGLE. v. /. [from pengan, Saxon, to 
attempt. Skinner.] Silly attempt ; trifling 
{cheme. It is never ufed, or rarely, buc 
in contempt with the epithet zew; as, 
new fangles, new Sanglenefr. 

Fa!xcvep. adj. [from fangle.| This word. 
feems to miy gawdy; ridiculoufly 
fhewy ; vain y decorated: ew Jangled, 
is therefore new-fathioned; drefled out 
in new decorations. 

uick wits be in defire new fangled, and in pure 
m Sl i Afcharn 
A book! oh, rare one! ‘ 
Be not, a3 in this fangled. world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers, Shakefpearets Cymbeline, 
Falnotess. adj. [from fang-] Toothlefs ; 
withont teeth, ? 
The king hath wafted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack. 
The very inftrument of chaftifement; 
So that hia pow’r, like to a fanglefs lion, 
May offer, bu: not hold. Shake/peare's Henry IV. 

Fa'neor. wf. A quantity of wares: as 
raw filk, &c. containing from one to two. 
hundred weight three quarters. Dia 

Fa'NNEL. z. je [fanon, French.] A fort 
of ornament !ike a fearf, worn about the: 
left arm of a mafs-prieft when. he offi- 
ciates, Dia. 

Fa'nner. wf. [from fan.], One that plays- 
a fan. 

I will fend unto Babylon fanwers that fhall fan her.. 
cremiak, 


Fa'xtastep. adj. [from Santafy.) Filled 
with fancies or imaginaticns. 
As ] travell’d hither thsough the land, 
I found the people ftrangely fantaficd. Shakefp, 


Fa'nvasm. m fe [See Pua NTASM.] A 
thing not real, but appearing to the ima. 
gination. 

Fanva'sticat, | adj. [ fantaflique,Prench 3. 

Fan va'sticx. } from funtafy.} 

ty Irrational; bred enly in the imagination. 

The delight that a man takes from another's fin, 
fan 


> FAN 


, Can be nothing elfe but a fantaftical, gee 
complacency, arifing from that which he really has 
no feeling of. 0 - South. 


z. Subfifting only in the fancy; imaginary. 


_ But what is not. 


’ Prefent feats 
Are lefs than horrible imaginings : 
My thought, whofe murther yet is but famtafica/, 
Shakes fo my fingle ftate of nan, that function 
1s fmother'd in furmife; and nothing is, 2 4 
Shakhefpeare's Macheth, 
Men are fo poffeffed with their own fancies, that 


© ghey take them for oracles; and are atrived to fome 


extraordinary revelations of truth, when indeed they į- 


do but dream dreams, and amufe themfelves with 
the fantaflick ideas of a bufy imagination, 
Decayof Piety. 


3. Unreal; apparent only ; having the na- 


t 


ture of phantoms which only affume vifi- 


_ ble forms occafionally. 


Ave ye fantaflical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye thew? Stakefp. Macbeth. 


4. Uncertain; unfteady ; irregular. |. 


Nar happinefs can 1, ner mifery feel, 


From aay turn of her fantaffick wheel. , Prior, 


5. Whimfical ; fanciful; capricious; hui 


mourous ; indulgent of one’s own ima- 
gination. 

They put fuch words in the mouths of one of thefe 
fantaffical mind-infected people, that children and 
muficians call lovers. Sidacy. 

VU knit it up in filken ftrings, 


` With twenty odd conceited true love knots : 


To be fantaftick, may become a youth 


_ Of greater ime than I. Séake/p. Two Gent. of Ver, 


Duumviris provided with an imperious, expenfive, 
and famtafiick miftrefs; to whom he retires from 
the converfation of a dilcreet and affeCtionate wife. 

Tatler. 

Weare apt to think your medallifts a little fan- 
taftical in the different prices they fet upon their 
coins, without any regard to the metal of which 
they are compofed. Adidifon. 


FANTA'STICALLY. adv, [from fantafical. | 
1. By the power of imagination. ` 
>, Capricioufly : humouronfly ; unfteadily. 


England is fo idly king’d, 
Her fceptre fo fantufiically borne, 
By a vain, giddy, hallow, humourous youth, 
That fear attends her not, Shakefpeare's Henry V. 


3. Whimfically ; in compliance with imagi- 


nation. 
One cannot fo much as fantaffically chufe, even 


or odd, he thinks not why. Grew’s Cofmel, 
Fawva'’sticauness. | z. f. [from fantafti- 
FANTA'STİCKNESS. cal.) 


1. Humonroufnefs ; mere compliance with 


fancy. 


2. Whimficalnefs; unreafonablenefs. 


J dare not affume to myfelf to hav: put him out of 
conceit with it, by having convinced him of the fur- 
` taftieadncfs of it. Tillotfon, Pref. 


3. Caprice ; unfteadinefs. 
FAINTADY. v. f. [fantajie, French; phan- 


I. Yancy ; PEER ; 


tafia, Latin ; darracia, | 
the power of ima- 
gining. See F :NCY. 
How now, Huratio? you tremble and look pale ! 
Is not this fomething more than fantasy? Shakefp. 
Il ralk of dreams, i 
Which are the children ofan idle brain, 
Pegot of nothing but vain fastafy ; 
Which is as thin of fubftance as the air, 
And more unconitant than the wind. 
He is fuperttitious grown uf late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Or fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 
Go you, and where you find a maid, « 
That ere the flgep hath thrice her prayers faid, 
Rein up the organs of her fantafy, 
Shake/peare. 


Shakefp. 


Shakefp. 


Sleep the as found as carele{s infancy. 
Thefe fpirits of fenfe, in fartafy’s high court, 
Judge of the torms of objects, ilt or well; 
And fo they fend a good or ill report 
Boyn to the heart, where all alfeCtions dwell, Davies. 


FAR“ 
By the power of qe 
i 


dream, or a mad man fees things before him which 
are not there, a Newton. 
.2, Idea; image of the mind. p” 

And with the fug’ry fweet thereof allure, 

Chafte ladies ears eau fies impure, 
3» Humour, inclination, 

T would with that borh you and others would ceafe 
from drawing the Scriptures to your fanmtafics and 
affections. .. + Whig, 

Fa'nrom. mfa [See Puanrom.] Some- 
thing not real, but appearing to the ima- 
gination- J 


we fee colours in a 


messeri 


FAR 
Ac Jar as the Eat is from the Wen, © AN 
he removed our tranfgreffions from him. P/fcüii 12, 
Neither did thole thet were fenty and travelled 
far-off, ‘undertake fo difficuit enterprfes withour a 
conductor. Raleigh, 
But all in vain! which when he faw, he ceavd 
Contending, and remov'd his tent far off. Milone 
I had always a curiofity to look hack into the 
fources of things, and view in my mind, fo far as I 
was able, the beginning and progrefs of a rifing world. 
Burmet’s Theory, 
A lion's hide around his loins he wore; pi 
The well poiz’d javelin to the field he bore, 
Inur’ to blood; the far destroying dart, 
And the bett weapon, an undaunted heart. Addifor. 


Far. adj. Fuddled ; drunk. It feems to] 6. Ina great part. 


have been a cant word in the time of, 
Shakefpeare. à 
The gentleman had drunk himfelf out of his five- 
fenfes; and being fup, Sir, was, as they tay) 
cafhiered. ’ Shuakefp. 
FAR. adv, [feon, Saxon ; fatt, Erfe] 
1. To great extent in length. s 
Pay facred rev'rence to Apollo’s fong, 
Left wrathful the far-fhooting god emits 
His fatal arrows. 


z. Toa great extent every way. 


lefs proper. 
Vaftand great - 
Is what I love; the far extended ocean 
To a litle riv'let I prefer, Prior. 
With coltly cates Rome ftain’d her frugal board; 
Then with ill-gotten gold the bought a lord : 
Corruption, difcord, luxury combia’d, 
Down funk the far-fam’d miftrefs of mankind. 
Arbuthnot, 
From the fame lineage ftern’/Ezetes came, 
Thefar-fam'd brother of th’enchantrefs dame. Pape. 


3. Toa great diftance progreffively. 

Be fattious for redrefs of all thefe griefs, 

And I will fet this foot of mine as far 

As who goes farthett, Shakejp. Julius Cafur, 
Is it fr you ride? 

—As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 

Twixt this and fupper. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
Fur from that hated face the Trojans fly; * 

All but the fool who fought his deftiny. Dryden, 


4- Remotely; at a great diftance. 
He meant to travel into fur countries, until his 
friends affection either ceafed or prevailed Sidney. 
Ina kingdom rightly ordered, after a law is once 
*  publifhed, it prefently takes eficét far and wide; all 
ttates framing themfelves thereunto. Hacker. 
And after that long ftrayed here and there, 
Through every field and foret far and near. Huhh. 
Lar be it ro me to juitity the cruelties ufed to- 
wards them, which had their reward {oof after. 
Bacon's Haly War. 
He fent light horferen into Mefayotamia with a 
` guide, becaufe the country was unto him beft known ; 
tullowing not fur alter himfelf with all his army. 
" rnolles, 
And yet the fights which in my tower do fhine, 
Mine eyes, which view all objects nigh and far, 
Look not,into this little world of mine. Davier. 
Gad hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not molet us; unlefs we ourfelves j 
Seek them with wand’ring thoughts, and notions 
vain. Milton. 
i have been hunting np and down, far and near, 
fince your unhappy iatifontitn, to find out a re- 
medy. L'Ejirange. 
The nations far and near contend in choice, 
And fend the flow’r of war by publick vuice. Dryden. 
The painted lizard and the birds of prey, 
Foes of the frugal kind, be fur away. Dryden's Virg. 
But trom the reading ot my book and me, 
Be fur, ye foes of virtuous poetry ! 
Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw, 
Point at the tatter’d coat and ragged thoc. Dryden. 
Far off you view them with a longing eye 
Upon the topmoft branch. Dryden. 
Thefe words are fo far from eftablifhing any du- 
minion, that we find quite the contrary. Lecke, 
*Till on the Po his blaited corpfe was hurl'd, 
Far from his country in the weftera worlds dddif. 
5. To a diftance, i 
i 


Prior. 


This is 


7. In 


ils 


, fat from ze, 


When they were by Jebus the day was fer fpent. 
A FJudgese 
a great proportion ; by many degrees. 
t is commonly ufed with fome word 
noting the comparative, but Dryden has 

opfed it abfolutely. 

Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is 
Far above rubies, Prov. xxxie $0. 
Such a commuoieation paffeth far better through 
the' water than air. Bacon's Natural Hifterys 
Thofe couotries have far greater rivers, and fur 


higher mountains to pour down waters, thon any part 

oi the old world. 5 acra 

F The face of war, ‘ 

In ancient times, doth differ far 

From what our fiery battles are. Waller, 
OF negatives we have far the leaft certainty, ahd 

they are ufually hardelt, and many times impoffible 

to be proved. Tillotfon. 
Latin is a more fuccinét language than the Ita- 

lian, Spanith, French, or even than the Englith, 

which, by reafon of its monofyllables, is fur the 

mait compendioos of them. Dryden, 
The field is fpacious 1 defign to fow, 

With oxen far untit to draw the plough. Dryden, 


Befides, he's lovely far above the rett, ~ 

With you immortal, and with heauty bleft. Popes, 
Ah! hope nut yet to breathe thy native airs 

Far other journey fitt demands thy care. Popes 


ë. To a great height; magnificently. This 


is perhaps only in Shake/peare. 

I donot think 
Sa fair an outward, and fych fluff within, 
Endows a man but him. ) 
You Ipeak him far. 
— 1 duu’t extend him, Sir. 


Shake/p. Cyntbelines 


. Toacertain point; toa certain degree. 
The fubltance of the fervice of God, fo far torth 
as jt hath in it avy thing more than the law of 
reafon ‘doth teach, may not be invented of men, 
as it is amongit the heathen; but muft be reccived 
from God kimfelf. 4 Hacker, 
Anfwer them 
How far furth you do like their articles. Shukefp. 
Not to refolve, is to refolve; and many times it 
breeds as many neceffitics, and engageth as far in 
fome other fort, as to refulve. Bacon. 
Of thjs I need not many words to declare how 
Jer it is trom being fo mat as any part of repent- 
Hance, Hammond, 
My difcourfe is fo far from being equivalent to: 
the pofit'on he mentions, that it isa perfect contra- 
diction to it. Tillotfon, 
"The cuttom of thefe tongues fometimes fu far in- 
fluences the expretiiuns, that in thele epifties one 
may obferve the force of the Hebrew conjugations. 
Locke cn St, Paul's Epifiles, 
10. Far of; at a great diftance. ; 
For though I fled him angry, yet real 
To life prolong’d, and promis’d race, | now 
Gladly fiholo though but his utmott fkirts 
Of glory, and fir off his teps adore. 
Far of. Toa great diftanec. 
Cherubie wateh, and of a {word the flame 
Wide-waving, all approach fur off to fright, 
And guard all paffage to the’ tree of life, Milton. 


Milton 


12. Of is joined with fer, when far noting 


diftance, is not, followed z a prepoil- 
tion: as, Lfet the boat far off, Í fet the boat 


13. Far 


FAR 
1s Fax is often ufed in compofition: as, 
arfbcoting, farfecing. "e 
Eae ee nf. | far and ferch.) A deep 
wo fa “A ludicrous words y 


But Jefuits have deeper reaches, 
{n all. their Sw te aimee . 
‘And from their Coptick prieft, Kircherus, 1 
Found out this myftick way to jeer us, Hudidear. 
Far-rivenen. adj. [ farand ferch.] 
1. Brought from places remote. 
Of thefe things others quickly will difpofe, 
Whofe pains have earn’d the farfereb'd fpoil. Milton. 
By his command we boldly crofs’d the line, 
And bravely fought where fouthern ftars arife; 
We trac’d the farfetch’d goldinto the mine, =, 
Aad that which brib’d our fathers made i 2 
Aua ryden, 
2. Studionfly fought; elaborately ftrained; 
not eafily or naturally introduced. 
York, with all his furferch’d policy. Shakefp. 
For far-ferched rhymes make puzzled angels ftrain, 
And in low profe dull Lucifer complain. Smith, | 
Under this head we may rank thofe words which 
fignify different ideas by a fort of an unaccountable 
Jarfetched anslogy, or diftant refemblance, that fancy 
has introduced between one thing and another; as 
when we fay, the meat is green when it is half 
roatted. Watts. 
Far-rrercrnc. adj. [far and pierce.] 
Striking, or penetrating a great way. 
Atlas, her fire, to whofe far piercing eye 
The wonders of the deep expanded lie ; 
Th’ eternal columns which on earth he rears, ' Ë 
Eod in the ftarry vault and prop the fpheres. Pope. 
Far-sHootine. adj. [ far and /kost.] Shoot- 
ing to a great diftance. - 
Then loud he call’d Æneas thrice by name; 
The foud repeated voice to glad «Eneas came; 
Great Jove he faid, and the fur/booriag god, 
Infpire thy mind to make thy challenge guod. Deyd. 
Far, adj. a J 
1." Diftant ; remote. 
+ A man taking a fur journey. Mark, 
But we muft beg our bread in climes unknown, 
Beneath the fcorching of the freezing zone; . 
Aad fome to far Oaris fhall be fold, 
To try the Lytian heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden. 
2. It was formerly ufed not only as an ad- 
verb but an adjective, with off. ` 
There things feem fmall and undittinguifhable, 
Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Shake/p. 
If we may behold in any creature any one fpark 
ef that eternal fre, or nia off dawning of a 
glorious brightnefs, the fame in the beauty, motion, 
and virtue of this light may be perceived. Raleigh, 
3. From Far. In this fenfe it is ufed el- 
liptically for a far, or remote place. 
‘The Lord thal! bring a nation againit thee from 
Sar, ftom the end of the earth, Deut, zxviis 49. 
4. Remoter of the two; in horfemanthip, 
the right fide of the horfe, which the rider 
turns from him when he mounts. 
No true Egyptian ever knew in horfes 
The far fide feom the near, Dryden’s Cleomenes 
5+ It is often not eafy to diftinguith whe- 
ther it be adjective or adverb: as, 
The nations far and near center'd in choice. 
„Dryden. 
Far. x. f. [contra&ted from Jarrow.) “The 
offspring of a fow; young pigs. 
Sows, ready to farrow at this time of the 
Are for to be made of and counted full dear 
For now is the lofs of the Yur of the fow 
More great than the fofs of two calves of the cow, 


Tufir. 
To Farce. farcir, 
French. } 
1. To ftuf;’to fill with mingled ingredi- 
ents. 
Wreflling Is a paftime which either the Cornifh- 
en derived froma Corineus, their frit pretcniled 


Vou. Al 


year, 


$ 


v. a. [farcio, Latin; 


FAR- 


‘founder, or at feaft it miniftred fome ftuff to the 
| farcing of that fable, ‘ Carew. 
The firt principles of Chriftian religion fhould 

not be farced with tchool points and private tenets. 
2 P © “Bp. Sanderfor, 


a 


2. To extend; to fwell out. F 
| *Tisnot the balm, the fceptre, and the ball, 
The fword, the mare, the crown imperial, 
The entertiffu'd robe of gold and pearl, 
The farced title running ‘tore the king. Shake/p. 
Farce. ze fv [from ‘the verb; or from 
Sarcer, French, to mock.] A dramatick 
reprefentation written without regularity, 
and ftuffed with wild and ludicrous con- 
ccits. K 
There is yet a lower fort of poctry and painting, 
Which is out of nature; for a farce is that in poetry 
which grotefque is in a piéture: the perfons and 
attions of a ae are all pnnatural, and the man- 
ners falfe; that is, inconfiltent with the cliaratters 
of mankind: grotefque painting is the juit refem- 
blance of this. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
What fhould be great, you turntofuree. Prior. 
They objet againft it as a farce, becaufe the 
irregilaricy of the plot fhould anfwer to the extrava- 
Bance of the characters, which they fay this piece 
wants, and therefore isna farce. _ Gay. 
Fa’rercat. adj. [from farce.] ' Belonging 
to a farce; appropriated to a farce. 
‘They deny the characters to be farcical, becanfe 
they are a¢tually in nature. r Gay. 
Fa‘acy. m J. [farcina, Italian; farciz, 
French.] The leprofy of horfes. . It is 
probably curable by antimony, . 
Fa/avet. w. S- ( fardello, Italian 3 fardean, 
French.] A bundle; alittle pack. 
Let us to the king: there is that in this fardel 
will make him feratch his beard. Shake/peare. 
Who would fardels bear,* 
To groan and fweat under a weary life? Sbakef. 
o FARE. v. n. [fanan, Saxon; waren, 
Dutch. ] ' 
1. To go; to pafs; to travel. 
At lait, refolving forward ftifl to fare, 
Until the bluft'ring ttorm is overblown, Fairy Qu. 
His fpirits pure were fubje€ to our fight, 
+ Like toa man in thew and thape he fared. Fairfax. 
So on he farer, aad to the border comes 
Of Eden. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Sadly they fur’d along the fea-beat thore; 
Still heav'd their hearts, Pope. 
2, To be in any ftate good or bad. 
So bids thee well to fare thy nether friend. 
Te Fairy ee: 
A ftubborn heart thalf fare evif at the fai. Ecelef. 
Well fare the haad, which to our humble fight 
Prefents that beauty. Waller, 
Soin this throng Bright Sachariffa far’d, 
Opprefs"d by thofe who ftrove to be her guard: 
As trips, though never fo obfequious, fall 
Foul in a tempeft on their admiral, Waller, 
So furri the ilag among th’ enraged hounds; 
Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds. 
Í i Denisam, 
But as a barque, that, in foul weather, | 
Tofs'd by two adverfe winds together, 
Is bruis'd and beaten to and fro, 
And knows not which to turn him tos 
So far'd the knight between two foes, 
Aud knew not which of them t' oppofe. © ffudibrac, 
If you do as Ido, you may fareas 1 fare. 
L' Efirange. 
Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 
Amidift the crowd. Dryden's Zin, 
Englith minifters never fare fo well as ina time 
of war with a foreign powcr, which diverts tbe pri- 
vate feuds aad animotities of the nati. Addifon. 
Some are comforted thst it will be ‘2 common 
calamity, and they thail fare no worfe than their 
neighbours, Swift, 
3- To proceed in any train of confequences 
good or bad. _ . ` 
This it farerh when too much defire af cantra- 
dihon caateth our (pceches (ther to pafs by number 
(tag to Ray for weighs, Hecker, 


, 


3 


. WAR 
So fares it when with truth falfehood contends? 
Miltom, 
4. To happen to any one well or ill; with 
, # preceding in an impo form. 

When the hand finds itfelf well warmed and co- 
vered, let it refufe the trouble of feeding the mouth; 
or guarding the héad, ’till the body be ftarved or 
killed, and then we fhall fee how it will fare with 
the hand, F South. 

5» To feed; to cat 
food. 


; to be entertained with 


The rich man fared fumptuoufly every day. Luke. ` 


Fealt your ears with the mufick awhile, if they 
will fare fo harly as on the trumpet’s found, : 
Shakefpeare’s' Timon, 
Men think they have fared hardly, if, in times 
of extremity, they have defeended fo low as to eat 
dogs; büt Galen delivereth, that, young, fat, and 
gelded, they were the food of many nations. 
Brown's Vulgar Ervoure, 


‘Fane. x. f. [from the verb. ] 


1. Price of paffage in a vehicle by land or 
by water. Ufed only of that which is 
paid for the perfon, not the goods. 


He found a fhip going to Tarthith; fo he paid | 


the fare thereof, and went down into it to go with 
them unto Tarfhith. D Jons 
He paffage begs with unregarded pray’r, 
And wants two farthings to difcharge his fare, Dryd, 
2. Food prepared for the table; provifions. 
-But coine, fo well refreth’d, now let us play, ¢ 
As meet ia, after fuch delicious fare. ' Milton. 
But whea the weftern winds with vital pow’r 
Call forth the tender grafs and budding flow’r, , 
* Then, at the laft, produce in open air 
Both Hocks, and fend them to their fummer’s fare. 
Pats rydtte 
This is what nature’s want may well fuffice; 
He that would more is covetous, not wife: 
But fince among mankind fo few there are, i 
Who will conform to phifofophick fure, me. 
This much 1 will indulge thee for thy eafe, 
And mingle fomething of our times topleafe. Dryd. 
Upon his rifing up he ordered the peafant to fer 


* peafant brought out a great deal of coarle fare, of 
which the emperor eat ve heartily. Addifon: 
Farewe'tr. adv. [This word is originally 


the imperative of the verb farewell, or : 


fare you well; fis felix, abi in bonum rem 

or bene fit tibi; but in time ufe familiar- 

ifed it toan adverb, and it is nfed both by 
thofe who go and thofe who are left. ] 
1. The parting compliment; adien, ` 
But perewell king; fith thus thou wilt appear, 


Freedom lives hence, and banithmentis here. Shak, 


Whether we (hall meet again, I know not, 
Therefore our everlatting farewre// take; 
Forever, and for every farewell, Cafhus. Shakefo. 

* Be not amazed, call ail your fenfes to you; de= 
fend your reputation, oc bid Arrewel! to your god 
fife for ever, ' 

An iron lumber (huts my fwimming eyes; 

And now farewell, involv'd in thades of night, 

For ever | am ravith'd from thy fight.’ Dryden: 
Farewell, fays he; the parting found fearce fell 
Prom his faint lips, but the replied farewell, Dryd. 

O queen, farewell! be thll poffett b 

Of dear remembrance, bleffing Rill and blett! Pope, 
2. It is fometines ufed only as an exprefiton 
of feparation without kindnefs. à 

Farewell the year, which threaten'd fo 
The faireft light the world can how. 

Treading the-path to nobler ends, 

A long farewell to love Í gave; 

Refolv'd my couatry and my friends 

All that remain’d of me fhould have. Waller. 


3- Its otiginal verbal meaning is preferved 
when itis ufed plurally. 
Farewell, water Silence: 


I will not ufe many. 
words with you; fure you 


well, gentlemen, both. 

Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

FAREWELL. nefe 

1. Leaves aft of departure, 
5B Ses 


p before him whatever food he had in his houfe: the, 


+ 


cy 


a 


Shakefpeares ` 
‘ 


ee 


Waller. ` 


FAR 
See how the morning opes het golden gates, 

And takes her farewell of the glorious fun. Shak, 
If chance the radiant fun with farewell {weet, 

Extend his ev'ning beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, aad bleating herds 

Attett their joy, that hill and valley ring. Milton, 
As in this grove I took my laft farewell, 

As on this very fpot of earth 1 fell. Dryden. 
Before I take my farewell of this fubjett, 1 thall 

advife the author for the future to fpeak his meaving 

more platoly. Addifon. 

2. It is fometimes ufed as an adjective; 
deave-taking. 

Several ingenious writers, who have taken their 
leave of the publick in farewell papers, will not 
give over fo, at intend to appear again; though 
perhaps under another form, and with a different 
title. es 

Farina'ceous. adj. [from farina, Latin.] 
Mealy; tafting like meal or flower of corn. 

The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom for 
mankind is taken from the farimaccous or mealy 
feeds of fome culmiferous plants; as‘ oats, barley, 
wheat, rice, rye, maize, panick, and millet. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

FARM. ». f. (ferme, French; peonm, pro- 
vifion, Saxon. 

1. Ground let toa tenant; ground culti- 
vated by another man upon condition of 
paying i of the profit to the owner or 
landlord. 

Touching their particular complaint for reducing 
lands and farms to their ancient rents, it could not 
be done witbout a parliament, Hayward. 

2. The Rate of lands let out to the culture 


of tenants. . 

The lords of land in Ireland do not ufe to fer out 
their land in farm, for term ef years, to their tes 
nants; but only from year to year, and fome during 
pleafure. x © Spenfer on Ireland: 

It is great wilfulnefs in landlords.to make any 
Jonger farms unto their tenants. Spenfer, 

Jo Farm. v. a [fromthe noun. 
1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 

We are enfore’d to farm our royal realm, 

The revenue whereof fhall furnith us 
For our affairs in hand. Shakefpeare’s Richard, 
2. To take at a certain rate. 

They received of the bankers feant twenty fhil- 
lings for thirty, which the Earl of Cornwall farmed 
of the king. Camden"; Remains, 

3. To cultivate land. r 

Falnmer. xf. [fermier, French; or from 
farm. r 

x. One who cultivates hired ground. A 

Thou haft feen a-farmer'a dog bark at a beggar, 
and the creature’ run from the cur: there thou 
might’ behold the great image of authority; a 
dog's obeyed in office, Shakefpeare, 

2. One who cultivates ground, whether 
his own or another's. 

Nothing is of greater prejudice to the farmer: than 
the ttocking of bis land with cattle larger than it 
will bear. Mortimer's Hafoandry. 

Fafamost. 7. /. [fuperlative of far] Moit 
diftant; remotcft. ; 

A {pacious cave, within its firmof part 
Was hew'd and fathion'd by laborious An 
Through the hill’s hollow fides. Dryden's ZEn. 

Fa'rness. m. f- [from far.] Diftance; re- 
motenefs. 

Their nearnefs on all quarters to the enemy, and 
teig araf from timely fuccour by their friends, 
have forced the commanders to call forth the utter- 
moft number of able hands to fight. Carew, 

Farra’cinous. adj. [from farrago, Lat.] 
Fermed of different materials, 

Being a confufion of knaves and fools, and a 
faeragincus concurrence of all conditions, tempers, 
texes, and ages, it is but natural if their determi- 
nations be monstrous, and many ways inconfiftent 
with trath. Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 


FAR 


FARRA'GO, n.f. (Latin.) A mafs 
confufedly of feveral ingredients; amed-- 


ley. 
FA'RRIER. z. f. [ ferriers 


rius, Latin. ] 


t. A Moer of horfes. 


French ; ferra- 
i . 


But the: utmoft exainefs in thefe particulars be- | 7) FAIRTHER, vs de 


lang to farriers, fadlers, fmiths, and other tradef- 
men. ; ji Digby. 
2. One who profeffes the medicine of horfes. 
If you are a piece of a farrier, as every groom 
ought to be, get fack, or (trong-beer to rub your 
horfes. Swift. 
To FA'RRIER. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
practife phyfick or chirurgery on horfes. 


FAS 


formed | FARTHERMORE. adv. [more properly fure 


thermore.| Befides ; over and above; like- 
wife.. i 
Farthermore the leaves, body, and boughs of thie 
tree, by fo much éxeced all other plants, as the 
greateft men of power and wordly ability fuepafs 
the meaneft. Raleigh's Eifiorys. 
{more proper To fur- 
ther.]; To promote; to facilitate; to ade 
vance. 
He had fartbered othindered the taking of the 
town. ty 
Fa‘arusst. adv. [more properly furthe?.} 
See FARTHER. 
1. At the greateft diftance. 


There are many pretenders to the art of farricring | 2. To the greateft diftance. 


and cowleeching, yet many of them are very ignorant. 


lortimer. 
Fa‘rrow. 2. fe [feaph, Saxon.J A litter 
of pigs. 
Pour in fow's blood that hath litcer’d 
Her nine farrow, Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 


To Fa'rrow. v. a. To bring pigs. It is 
ufed only of fwine. 

Sows ready to farrow thistime of the year. Tuffer. 

The fwine, although multiparous, yet being, bi- 
fulcous, and only cloven-hoofed, is farrowed with 
open eyes, as other bifulcous animals, Brown. 

Ev'n her, who did her numerous offspring boaft, 

As fai¢ and fruitful as the fow that carry’d, 
The thirty:pigs atone large litter farrow'd. Dryden. |: 
FART. 2 /. (pene, Saxon.] Wind from 
„behind. 

Love is the fare 

Of every heart; 

It pains a man when ’tis kept clofe ; 

And others doth offend, when tis letloofe. Swetling. 

To FART. v. a. [from the noun.) To brea 

wind: behind: 

` As when wea a gun difcharge, 

Although the bore be ne’er fo lange, 

Before the flame from muzzle burft,_ 

Juft at the breech ir flathes firft; 

So from my lord his paffion broke, 

He farted firt and then he fpoke. | Swift. 

Falaruer. adv. [This word ts now genc- 

rally confidered as the comparative degree 
of far; but by no analogy can far make 
farther ot farthefi': it is therefore proba- 
ble, that the ancient orthography was 
nearer. the truc, and that we ought to 
write further and furthef, from forth, 
forther, forthe, popop, punen, Saxon; 
the o and #, by-refemblance of found, 
being firft confounded in fpeech, and af- 
terwardsin books.} At a greater diftance; 
to a greater diftance; more remotely; be- 
yond; moreover. 

“To make a perfeét judgment of good pictures, 
when compared with one another, befides iules, 
there is farther required a long converfation with the 
beft pieces. Dryden's Dufrefnay.. 

They contented themfelves with the opiuions, 
fathions, and things of their country, without look- 
ing any farther. Locke. 

FARTHER. adj. —_= from far, more 
probably from forth,. and to be written 
further. | 

1. More remote. 

Let me add a farther truth, that without ties of 
gratitude, I have a particular inclination to honour 
yous Dryden. 

2. Longer; tending to greater diftance. 

Before our fartber:way the fates allow, 

Here mutt we fiz on high the golden bough. Dryden, 

Fa'rTHERANCE. #./. [more properly fur- 
therance from furtker.} Encouragement; 
promotion. 

That was the foundation of the learning I have, 
and of ‘all the fartéerazce that I have obtained. 

Afeham's Scheelmaficr | 


r 


Fa'rtuest. adj..Moft diftants remoteft: 
Yet it muft be withal confidered, that the greatet 
patt of the world are they which be fartéef from 
perfection. E Hookers 
FA'RTHING. mf. en ime Saxon, from 
Feopen, four, that is, the ourth part of a 


penny. 
1. The fourth of a penny; the fmalleft 
Englith coin. , 
A farthing is the leaft denomination or {ration 


of money ufedin England. _ Cocker's Arithmetiche 
Elfe ail thofe things we toil fo hard in, 
Would not avail one fingle farthing. Prior. 
You are not obliged to take money not of gold os. 
filver; not the halfpence or fartbings of England. 
! Swift. 


2. Copper money. í 


The parifh find, 'tis true; but nur churchwardens 
Feed on the filver, aod give us the furthings. Gay- 
3. It is ufed fometimes in a fenfe hyperbo- 
lical: as, it is not worth a farthing; of 
overbial. 
His fon builds on, and never is content, 
‘Till the laft farthing is in ftrudture fpent. Dryden 
4. A kind of divifion of land. Not in ufe.. 
Thirty acres make a farthing-land; nine far- 
things a Cornith acre; and four Cornilh acres 2 
knight’s fee. Carew. 
Far THINGALE. #. f. [This word has much 
exercifed the etymology of Skinner, who - 
at laft feems to determine that it is de- 
rived from vertu garde: if he had confi- 
fidered what vert fignifies in Dutch, he 
might have found out- the true fenfe.}: 
A hoop; circles of whalebone ufed to 
fpread the petticoat to a wide circum- 


ference. 
With tilken cnats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and fartbinga/es and things. 
` Sbakefpeare. 


Tell me, 
What compafs will you wear your aay ¥ 
Shakefpeare. 
~ Arthur wore in hall 
Round table, like a farthingal, Hudibras, 


Some will have it that it portends the downfal of 
the French king; and obferve, that the farthingale 
appeared in England alittle before the ruin of the 
Spanifh monarchy. Addifen. 

She fecms a medley of all ages, 

With a huge farthingale to fwell her fuftian ftuff, 
A new commode, a topknot and a ruff. Swift. 
EA'RTHINGSWORTH. 2. f ae and 
cvorth.] As much as is fold for a farthing, 
’ They are thy cuftomers; 1 hardly ever fell them 
a farthing fworth of any thing. Arbuthrste 
FA'SCES. n. f. [Latin.] Rods anciently 
carried before the confuls as a mark of 
their authority. 

The duke beheld, like Scipio, with difdain, 
That Carthage, which he ruin’d, rife once more; ~ 
And fhook aloft the fafces of the main, 


To fright thofe flaves with what they felt ae 
paler. 


Dr 
‘FASCIA. 


FAS 
FASCIA, x. f.{Latin.] A fillet; a bandage. 
Fa'sciaren. adj, [from fafcia] Bound 
with fillets; tiedavith a bandage. Dia. 
Fascra'tion. x, fo{ {tom facia] Bandage; 
thea¢t or manner of binding difeafed parts. 

Three: efpecial forty of fafciation, or rowling, 
have the worthies of our proieffion commended to 
Penge Wifonan, 

‘Wo FASCINATE. v.a. [fafeino, Latin. ] 
‘Tobewitch; to enchant; to influence in 
fome wicked and fecret manner. 

‘There be none of the affections which have been 
noted to fafcinute or bewitch, bat loyeand envy. 

‘Bacon, 

Such a fafcizating fin is this, as allows men no 

fiberty of confideration, Decay of Piety. 
Fascina'tion. z. f. [ftom faftinate. e 

power or att of ‘bewitching; enchant- 

ment; unfeen inexplicable influence. 

He had fuch a crafty and bewitching fathion, 
both to move pity and to induce belief, as was dike 
a kiod Mef nation aad enchantment to thofe that 
faw him or heard him. Bacon. 

The Turks hang old rags, or fuch like ugly things, 
upon their fairett horfes, and other goodly crea- 
tures, to fecure them againft fafcination. Waller. 

There is a certain bewitchery or fafcination In 
words, which make them operate with a force be- 

yond what-wecan naturally give an account of. Scuth, 
FA'SCINE. 2. J. [French.] A faggot. 
Military cant. 
The Black Prince paffed many a river without 
the help of pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots 
~as fuccefsfuly as the generals of our times do with! 
ae Addifon's SpeHator. 
-Fa'scrnous,.adj. [ fafcinnm, Lat.] Caufed 
or acting by witchcraft, or enchantment. 
Not in ufe. 
Vfhall not difcufs the poffibility of fafelnaur dif- 
tafea, farther than referto eaperimeot. Harvey. 
FASHION. 2. fa [fagon, French; facies, 
Latin,] 
1. Form; make; ftate of any thing with 
regard to its outward appearance. 

They pretend themfclves grieved at our folemni- 
ties in erecting churches, at their form and Jakion; 
at the Ratelinefs of them and coftlinefs, and at the 
opinion which we have of them. Hooker, 

The fofbion of bis countenance was altered, Luke, 

Stand thefe poor people's friend. 

—I will, 
Or let me loofe the fa/bion of a man. 
z. The.make or cut of cloaths. 
¥'ll be at charges for a looking-glaft, 
And entertain a fcore or two of ta lors, 
To ftudy iow to adorn my body. Shakefp. 
You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred ; only, 
I do not like the fa/Bion of your garments, Shakefp. 
3. Manner; fort; way, 
For that I love your daughter 
In fucha righteous fufbion as Ido, 
Perforce againft all checks, rebukes, and manners, 
1 mutadvance, Sbakefp, Merry Wives of W indfor. 
Pluck Cafca by the fleeve, 
And he will, after his four fa/bion, tell you 
What hath proceeded. S kefpeare's Juline Cefar. 

The commiffioners either pulled down or detaced 
all images in churches; and that in fuch unfeafon= 
able and unfeafoned fu/bion, as if i¢bad heen done 
in hoftility againft them. Hayward. 

4. Caftom operating upon drefs, or any 
domeftick ornaments. 
Here's the note A 
Flow much your chain weighs tothe wtmolt carat, 
The finenefs of the gold, the chargeful fafbion. 
È Shakefpeare, 


Skatefp. 


5- Cuftom ; general practice. 

Zelmene again, with great admiration, begun to 
fpeak of him ç afking whether it were the Safbion 
er no, in Arcadia, that thepherda thould perform 
fuch valorous enterprizes > Sidney, 

Thovgh the truth of this hath been naiari 
acknowledged, yet becaufe the fa/bicn of the age is 


r 


FAS 
Exemine how the fafbionable prattice of the 
world can be reconciled to this important dottrine of 
our religion. Regers, 
'Tis prevailing example hath now made it fa/bior. 
able, Benthy, 

z. Made according to the mode. 

Rich, fafbionable vobes her perfon-deek ; 
Pendants her ears, ‘and pearls adorn her neck. Dryd, 

3. Obfervant of the mode. 

Time is like a fafhionable hott, 
That Nightly thakes his parting gueft by tl" hand ; 
But with his atms outitretch'd, as he would fly, 
Grafps in the comer: welcome ever fmiles, 
And farewell goes out fighing, Shakefp. 

4. ee rank above the vulgar, and be- 
low nobility. 

Fa’sHionaBLeness. 2. f. {from fa/Bion- 
able.| Modifh elegance; fuch appearance 
as is according to the prefent cuftom, 

Why thould they not continue to value themfelves 
for this outlide fa/hionablencft of the taylor ot tire- 
woman’s making, when their parents bave fo early 
ioftructed them to do fo ? aches 

Fa'snionaBty. adv. Sfrom fa/bionable.] 
In a manner conformable to cuftom ; with 
modith elegance. 

He muft atlength die dully of old age at home, 
when here he might fo Safbionably and genteelly 
have been duelled or fuxed into another world. South. 

FalsHionrst. z f. = fofoicn.| A fol- 
lower of the mode; a fop; a coxcomb. 

Ps . 

i ‘ Dia. 

To FAST. v. x. { faftaon, Gothick ; peytan, 
Saxon. ] 

1. To abttain from food. 


Our love is not fo great Hortenfio, 
But we may blow our nails together, 
And faf it fairly out. Shake/p. Tam. of the Shrew, 
1 had rather /a/? from all tour days than drink fo 
muchinone. Sbhake/peare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
We have fome meats, and breads, : and drinks, 
which taken by men enable them to faft long alter. 
Bacon's New A tlantis, 
2. To mortify the body by religious abili- 
nence, > 
When thou /affef, anoint thy head and wath thy 
face, that thou appear not unto men to faf. Matt.vis 
Laft night the very god thew'd me a vilion : 
I fafi, and pray’d for theirintelligence.  Shake/p. 
Fast. x. /. [from the IDA 
1. Abftinence from food. 

A thoufand men have-broke their fafs to-day, 

That ne'er fhalldine, unlefs thou yield thecrown. , 
Stake/p. 

Where will this end? Four times ten days I’ve pafs'd; 

Wand’1ing this woody maze, and human food 

Nor tafted, nor had appetite; that fa? 

To virtue ] impute net, or count part i 

Of what I fuffer here. Milton. 

Ilappy and innocent were the ages of our fore- 
fathers, who broke their fafs with herbs and 
roots; and when they were permitted flefh, cat it 
only dreffed with hunger and ff Taylor, 

She's gono unkindly, and refus’d to caf 
One glance to feed me for fo long a fuf, Drydene 
. Religious mortification by abftinence ; 
religious humiliation. 

We humble ourfelves before God this day, noe 
merely by the outward folemnities of a fuf, but by 
afHlicting our fouls as well as bodies for our fins. 

A Atterbury. 

Nor pray'rs nor fafls its ftubborg pulfe reftrain ; 


FAS 


toveall every thing Into queftion, it will be requifice 
to fatisfy men’s reafon about it. Tillotfon, 
No wonder that paftorals are fallen into difefteem, 
together with that fa/bion of life upon which they 
were grounded, E Walfb. 
It was not eafily reconciled to the common me- 
thed ; but then it was the fz/bjoz to do fuch things. 
4 Arbuthnot, 


way efta- 


6. Manner imitated from another; 
blifhed by precedent. 

Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 
That L will deeply put t e fabion on, 
And wearitin my heart. 

7- General approbation; mode. 

A young gentleman accommodates himfelf to the 
innocent 'diverfions in /a/bion, Locke. 

His panegyricks were beftowed only on fuch per- 
fons at he had familiarly koown, and only at fuch 
-times as others ceafe to praife, when out of power, 
or out of fafbicn. 7 ‘ope, 

8. Rank ; condition above the vulgar. It 
is ofed in a fenfe below that of quality. 

It is ftrange that men of fz/bion, and gentlemen, 
fhould fogrofly belie their own knowledge, Raleigh, 

9. Any thing worn. 

Now, by this maiden bloffom inmy hand, - 

I fcorn thee, and thy fa/bion, peevith boy. Shake/p. 
to. The farcy, 4 diftemper in horfes ; the 
horfes leprofy. A barbarous word. 

His hérte is poffet with the plauders, infected 
„with the fa/bions, and full of windgalls, Sdake/p. 

ToKalstton. V, a { fegouner, French, from 
the noun. } 
1. To form; ‘to mould; to figure, 

He loves me well, and I have giv'n him reafon ; 
Send him but bither, and V1 fear him, Shake/p. 

Did not he that made me in the womb, make 
him? And did not one fa/bier us in the womb ? Fed, 

The gravesof the rebellious generations were alrea~ 
dy fa/bioned in the clouds, which foon after thould 
fwallow up all living creatures. Raleigh, 

The rib he form'd and fir/Bion'd with his hands : 

Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Man like, but different fex. ALilron's Paradife Loft. 

Inability will every one find in himfelf, who 
hall go about to fz/bion in his underftanding any 
fimple idea, not received by his fenfes from external 
objects, or by reflection from the operations of his 
mind about them. “Leck. 

How could this noble fabrick be defign’d, 

And fafbion’d, by a maker brute and blind ; 
Could it of art fuch miracles invent ? 
And raife a beauteous world of fuch extent; Blackm, 

A different toil another forge employs, ~ 
Here the loud hammer a/b ons female toys: 

Each trinket that adorns the modern dame, 
Firtt to thefe little artifts ow'd its frame. Gay's Fan, 
2. To fit; to adapt ; to accommodate. 

Laws ought to be fa/bioned unto the manners and 
conditions of the people to whom they are meant, 
and not to beimpofed upon them according to the 
fimple rule of right. 7 Spenfer. 

Ne do, I doubt, but that ye well can fufbion 
Yourfelves thereto, according to occafion. Hubb, Tate. 

Nature, as it grows again tow’rds earth, 

Is fafblon'd for the journey, dull and heavy, Shak. 
‘Vhis cardinal, 
Though from an humble (tock undoubtedly, 
Was fafbion'd to much honour from his cradle. 
i "Shak, Hen, VIII, 
3. Toconnterfcit. Not ufed. 

It better fits my blood to be difdained of all, than 

to fafbien a carriage to rab love from any. - Shakefp. 
4- ‘Vo make according to the rule prefcribed 


by cuftom. : 


Shakefpeare. 


TË 


The value of the labour employed about one parcel oe ee REN Mig Pepe, 
of filver more than another, makes a difference in Fasr. adj. [prrr, Saxon. ] 
their price; and thus fa/bicned plate fells for more { 1. Firm; immoveable. 
than its weight. Locke. Tle by his ftrength fetteth fu? mountains. 
Fa'stionaere. adj. [from fa/rion. ] Pf, lxv. 6,. 


Laft, the fire and his three fons, 


With their four wives; and god made fuf the door, 


1. Approved by cuftom; ‘eftablifhed by 
Milton. 


cuftom; modifh. 
The eminence of your condition will invite gen- 
tlemen to the ftudy of natures and make philofophy 
Srfetonabhey Glanville. 


Re fure to find, 
What I have foretoldthee, many a hard effay. ree 


5 Bx 


FAS 

Of dangers and adverfities, and ains, 
Ere thou of Ifrael’s {eeptre get /u/? hold. 

2, Strong; impregnable. ~ 
England, by report of the chronitles, was in- 
felted with robbers and outlaws; which, lurking in 
«woods and fifi places, ufed often to break forth to 
rob and fpoil. Spenfer on Treland, 

3. Fixed; adhering; not feparable. 

Lodronius, with the breaking in of the horfemen, 
was driveo intoa marh; where, after that he, being 
valmoft faf in the deep mad, had done the utter- 
moft, he yielded himfelf. Knolles. 
A man in a boat, who tugs ata rope that’s f3 
_ toa thip, looksas if he refolved to draw the fhip to 


him. Temple. 
4» Deep; found. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take paper, fold 
it, feal it, and again return to her bed: yet all this 
while in a mot fa% ileep. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

g. Firm in adherence. 

Quick wits be in defire new-fangleds in purpofe, 
unconttant; light to promife any thing, ready to 
forget every thing, both benefit and injury; and 
thereby neither fa/ to friend, nor fearful to toe, 

4 Afcham's Sehvolmafter. 

6. [from Ff, Welth, quick.] Speedy ; 

quick; fwift. It may be doubted whe- 
ther this fenfe be riot always adverbial. 

This work goeth ff? on, and profpereth. 

© Ezra, v. 8. 

Skill comes fo flow, and life fa faf doth fly, 
We learn fo little, and forget fo much. Davies. 

The prince groweth up fuf to be a man, and is 
of a fweet and excellent difpofition: it would bea 
ftain upon you ifyou fhould miflead, or fuffer him to 
be miffed. ' Bacon to Villiers. 

7. Fast. and loge, Uncertain ; variable ; 
inconftant; deceitful. 


A rope of fair pearl, which now hiding, now 
hidden by the hair did, as it were, play at faf and 
doofe each with other, giving and receiving richnefs. 

Sidney. 


Alten. 


‘ 


If the perceived by his outward cheer, 
That any would his love by talk bewry, 
Sometimes fhe heard him, fometimes ftopt her ear, 
And play’d faf and leofe the live-long day. Fairfax. 
The folly and wickednefs of men, that think to 
play faff and lenfe with God Almighty! Z? Ejraage. 
Tf they cohered, yet by the next conflict wich 
ether atoms they might be feparated again; and fo 
on in an eternal viciffitude of faf and doofe, without 
* ever confociating into the huge condenie bodies of 
planets. ` Bentley. 
Fast. ado. i 
x. Firmly ; immoveably. 
Bind the boy, which you fhall find with me, 
Fejl to the chair. . Shakefp. King Jobn. 
‘This love of theirs myfelf have often feens 
Vaply when they have judg’d me fif? aflcep. Shak, 
“~a. Clofely ; ‘nearly. In this fenfe it is 
united with fome other word, as dy or 
befide. $ 
Barharoffa ‘left fourteen galleys in the flakes hut 
the tackiings, fails, oars, and ordinance he had laid 
upin the caftle faf dy. Kuclles. 
Silo’s brook that flow’d 
Paf by tbeoracleof God. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Let purling fireams be in her fancy feen, 
And flow’ry meads, and vales of cheerful green 5 
- And in the midtt of deathlefs groves 
Soft fighing withes fap k 
And fmiling hopes fa, " 
And juf béya = Hek loves. Dryden. 
Fafi by the throne obfequions fams refides, 


And wealth ime Mant rolls her gelden tidvs. Pope. 
Well-knowa to me the palace yon inquire ; 
* Fer fofi defide itdwells my honour'd fire. Pope. 


Here o'er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 

And fafi bofide him once fear’d Edward fleeps. Pope, 
3. Swiftly; nimbly. 

1 wonld give a thoufand pound bcould run as fa/ 
as thou can‘it. Shakefpeare’s Henry VV. 

‘There flreams a {pring of blood fo faf, 
From thofe deep wounds, as allemsru’d the face. 

° < Dunicel. 


3. To affix; to conjoin. 


FAS 


The heavieft mufe the fwifteft 'eourfe has gone, 
As clocks run fa fief when moft lead is on, Pope, 
You are to look upon me as one going fz/ out of 
the world. Swift, 


4. Frequently, 


Being tried only with a promife, he gave full 
credit to that promife, and fill gave evidence of his 
fidelity as faf as occafions were offered. 

Hammond's Pratt. Catech, 


To Fa'sren. v. a. [from faf] 


1. To make faft; to make firm; to fix im- 
moveably. ; 
A mantle coming under her right arm, and co- 
vering mot of that fide, had no faffening on the 


left fide. Sidney. 
Mofes reared up the Tabernacle, and faffened his 
fackets. p Exodus. 


By chance a fhip was fa/fen'd to the fhore, 
Which fromeld Clufinm king Ofinius bore. Dryden. 
2. ‘To hold together; to cement; to link. 
She had all magnetick force alone, . 
. To draw and fafien fundred partsin one. Donne. 
In the fea-coaft of India there is no iron, which 
flies not like a bird nnto thofe mountains, and therc- 
fore their fhips are fa/fened with wood. Brown. 


‘Ihe words Whig and Tory have been preffed to 
the fervice of many fucceffions of parties, with very 


different ideas fa/fened to them. Swift's Examiner. 
4. To ftamp ; to imprefs; to fix. 


Thinking, by this face, 
To faffenin our thonghts that they have courage 5 
But ’tis not fo, 


Their oppreffors have changed the fcene, and com- 
bated the opinions in their true fhape, upon which 
they could not fo well fufen their difguife. 

A Decay of Piety. 
6. To lay on with ftrength. 

Could he faffex a blow, or makea thraft, when 

not fuffered to approach? Dryden’s “in, Dedicat. 


To Fa'sTEN, v. 2. To fix himfelf. 


This paucity of blood may be obferved in other 
forts of lizards, in frogs, and other fifhess and 
therefore an horfe-leech will hardly fajtea upon a 
th. s Brown’s 
He faflen’d on my neck; and bellow’d ont, 

As he'd burft heaven. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The wrong judgment that mifteads us, and makes 
the will often fa/fen on the worfe fide, lies in mifre- 
porting upon comparifons. 


CRE. 
FASTENER. 2. f. [from fafer.] One that 


makes faft or firm. 
Fa'srer. x. f [from faf.} He who abftains 
from food. Ainfworth. 
FA'STHANDED, adj. | faffand kand.) Ava- 
rictons; clofehanded; clofefitted; cévetous. 
The king being fafbanded, and loth to part with 
a fecond dowry, prévailed with the prince to be 
contracted with the Princefs Catharine. Bacon, 


Fasripro'stry. v.f. [from faf:dious.} Dil- 


Swift. 


dainfulnefs ; contemptuonfnefs, 
FASTIDIOUS. adj. [fafidiofus, Latin ; 
Jofidieux, fapidienfe, French.) Difdain- 
ful; fqueannth; delicate to a vice; info- 


. ‘Tently nice. 


Reafons plainly delivered, and always after one 
manner, efpecially with fine and fafidious minds, 
enter but heavily and dully. Bacon, 
* Let their fafidious vain 
Commiflion ot the brainy 
Run on and rage, fweat, cenfure, and coademo, 
They were not made for thee, lefs thou for them, 

Ben, Fonfon. 

A fqueamith faftidfous nicencfs, in meats and 
drinks, muft be cured by ftarving. L’ Efirange. 

All hopes, raited npon the promifes or tuppoled 
kindneiles of the fa/fidious and fatlacions great ones 
of the'world, fall fail.’ South. 

Fastipiousty. adv. [from faftidiaus.} 
Difdainfully; contemptuoufly ; fqueam- 
ihly. 

Their fole talent is pride and fcorn : they look 


' 


Shakefpeare’s Julius Cæfare 
5. To unite infeparably. 


wigar Erreurs. 


FAT 


Sehiditufiy, and fpeak difdainfullys concludisg, if 
a man thall fall fhort of their garniture at their knees, 
and elbows, he is much inlerior to them in the 
furniture of his head. Government of the Tongue, 
Fasti’ciarep. adj. {foftigatus, Latin.} 
Roofed ; narrowed upto the top. Die? 
Fa'stincoay. x. f- [Jof and day} Day 
of mortification by religious abftinence. 

Do not call it a faffingday, unlefs altoit be a day 

of extraordinary devotion and of alms, Taylor, 
Fa'stwess. ». f. [from fa/?.} 
1. State of being taft. 
2. Firmnefs; firm adherence. i 

Such as had given the king diftafte, did contend 
by their forwardnefs to fhew it was but their faffxefe 
to the former government, and that thofe aifection 
ended with the time. F 

3. Strength ; fecurity. 

“All the places are cleared, and places of faffne/t- 
laid open, which are the proper walls and cattles 
of the Irifh, as they weie of the Britifh in. the 
times of Agricola. Davies on Ireland. 

' The foes had left the faf'xefs of their place, 
Prevail’d in tight, and had his men in chace, Dryd, 

4. A ftrong place; a place not eafily forced. 

If his adverfary be’ not well aware of him, he 

, ¢ntrenches himfelfin a new faffnefs, and holds ont 
the fiege with a new artillery. Watts on the Mind. 
5. Clofenefs; concifenefs; not diffufion. 

Not ufed. f 
* Bring his {tite from all loofé groffnefs to fuch firm 
fafinefs in Latin, asin Demotthenes, Afchame 

Fa'sruous. adj. [ fafiuofus, Latin ; fafiueux, 
fafuenfe, French.] Proud; hanghty, Di@. 

FAT. adj, [pez, ed 

r. Fullfed; plump; flefhy: the contrary 
to lean. - ns 

When gods have hot backs, what thall poor men 
do? For me, I am here a’ Windfor ftag, and the 
fattef, 1 rthink, i'th’ foreft. Shakefpeare. 

3 . Let our wives 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow. Shake/p. 

*Tis a fine thing to be fat and fmooth.L’ Effrazge. 

Spare diet and labour will keep conititutions, 
where this difpofition is the ftrongett, from being 
fats you may fee in an army forty thoufand foot- 
foldiers without a frt man; and I dare affirm, that 

. by plenty and yeft twenty of the forty thall grow far. 
= Arbuthact, 
2. Coarfe; grofs; [ fat, French.]} 
We're hurry’d down i 
This lubrique and adult’rate age; 
Nay, added far pollutions of our own, 
T increafe the teaming ordures of the ftage. Dry#, 
3. Dull. . 

O fouls} in whom no heav'nly fire is found, 

Far minds, and ever-grov'ling dn the ground. Dryd. 
4. Wealthy ; rich. 

Some are allured to law, not on the coatemplation 
of equity, but on the promifing and pleafing thoughts 
of litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowiog fees. 

Milon, 

Thefe were terrible alarms to perfons grown fat 

and wealtby by 2 long ard fuccefsful impofture. 
South, 

A fas benefice is that which fo abounds with an 
‘eftate and revenues, that a man may expend a great 
deal in delicaciesof eating and drinking. < Ayliffe. 


Far. n. f An oily and fulphureous part of 
the blood ; depofited in the cells of the 
membrana adipofa, from the innumerable 
little ‘veffels which are fpread amongft 
them. ‘The fat is to be found immedi- 
ately under the fkin, in mof parts of the 
body. ‘There are two forts of fat; one 
yellow, foft, and lax, cafily melted; ano- 
ther firm, white,’ brittle, and not fo 
caftly melted, called fuet or tallow. Some 
reckon the marrow of the bones for a 
third fort of fat. » Quincy 


In this ointment the ftrangeft and harde!t ingre- 
y dicats 


- p dents fo come by, are the mofs upon thie fleull of a 


* « Doth far me with the very thoughts of it! Shah! 


To Far. v. a. | from the noun.] To make 


To Fat. v. #. To grow fat; to grow full- 


{ the Gaughter. , L' bfrange. 


Far. ». f. (per, Saxon; vare, Dutch. } 


z. Proceeding by deftiny; inevitable; ne- 


3- Appointed by, deftiny. 


Pa'tatistr. 2. /. [from fate.) One who 


Fa’vanity. mf, { fatalité, French ;. froin 


1. Predeftination ; predcterinined order or 


-IFAT Ar T FAT FALTE 


2x Deerée ofifatemy. oni! fy 7. ude «1 | [a..:He by whom: the fon-or daughter is be- 
By a ftrange fatality men fuffer ps diffenting gotten, ke Á 
> i to be drawn into the ftream of the prefent vogue. Father is'a -notion fuperinduced to the fubttanc 
This membrane, feparates an oily liquor called at King Charles, | oy e a ONLY i a of te isang ae 
fut: when the fibres are lax, and the alunept tog All the father’ precautfons could ‘not,fecure thé man, whereby he contributed tothe generivion of 
redundant, great part of it is converted into ~~ fon from tbe frtalityof dying by a lion L'Efrange! | Caprofhisowo lads. as angie tan | vhs, 
liquor, eres" | 3. Tend k. x tendency to. fome |'_. “Son of Benfalem, thy farher Gih tte n be 
3 4 S 7 ` y father faith its y 
agreat or hazardous event, aa $o- whom thou'haft breath and life fpeaketh the word. 
Seven times feven, or forty-ning, nine sae aes ma == bel A m e OM T Recon, 
« or eighty-one, and feven times nine; or t e yea orget pu i 
e E 1s conceited to carry with it the moft ey ather and mother, and to his wife adhere. Milton. 
confiderable farlity, i Bro |2. gh he firt dneeftor, » ~ ; 


dead man unburied, and the fuss of a boarand a 
bear, killed in the act of generation. Bacon, 


fat; to fatten; to make plump and ficthy 
with abundant food. 
Oh how thia villainy 


n ai m R Fas'raLey. adv, [from fatal.) oar » | ia CAT TN Fh É 
1 thould have furred all the region kites ` t, Mortally ; defitu&tively, even’ to death, |, At hould not ftand in thy pofterity ;. DiN 
vyh this oe. B th SNE alll The firearm is fo tranfparent, pure and clear, | ~, | Oa ee fhall Be the toot and Jailer A be 
ey far ny ie p SY TASEA } PHP] That had the felf-enamoured youth gaz'd hére,“ * Rbratln E ie PA Aia A a 
a a E geld their children, | ~ So fatally deceiv'd he had notbeen, 1! i i 3», Thea AO of i gid rman ~ a 
2 aye ` : r a i PAE 
on ApoE iaiiad ean thein, a? Locke, | While-he the bottom, not hia face, had'feen. . . | 3», PP ane 


Denbam.| , A poor blind man was accounted cunning in prog- 
nofticating weather: Epfom, a lawyer, faid pin feorn,.. 
« Tell me, farber, when doth the fun change? , The 
old man aofwered, When fuch a wicked lawyer-as 
you gosth to Heaven, >*t ee ed eae. 
4.’ The title of any"mah`revêtend for age, 
learning, and Hisia Se 
\ <7 You thall find one well accompanied, = 7 
; With reverend fathers and.well learned hithops. 
Wye: FE whake/peare's Richard IX, 
5+ One who has given: original to'any thing 
good or bad.. ~. E 
"Jubal was the Sather of -al-fach as handle the 
hàrp al organ >, boo Gen. iv. 21. 
E. Pope. 


2 


Cattle farted by good pafture, after violent motion, 


fometimes die fuddenly, =. = Arbuthnot on Dict. "Tis the proceifion of a funeral vow, 


* Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow," 
Whea fatally their Virtue they approve; - « 3 
Cheertul.in Hames, and martyrs of their love. Dryd, | 

2. By the decree of fate; by inevitable and 
invineible determination. swe. | 

To fay that the world was made cafually by the 
concurrence of atoms, is to affirm’ that Ghieietomt 
compofed the world mechannically and farai/y; ont 
they were not fenfible of it... Beniley, 

Fa'tatness. 2. /. [from fatal, ] Invincible 
neceflity. : 7. a’ % 


fiefhed. - 
Clarence, he is well repaid; ms 
He is frank'dup to farting for bia pains. Shake/p, 
The one labours in his duty with a goad, coa- 
. fcience; the other, like a beat, but Jatiing up for 


a 
An old ox fats as well, and is as good, as a young. 
fartimer, 


FATE. 2. fi [fatum, Latin.) , 1 
t..Deftiny; an eternal feries of fueceffive 
caufes. ali -E 


This is generally written wat.] A veffel 
in which any thing is put to ferment or 
be foaked. 
The fars thall overflow with wiae and oil. 
4 y Foe, ii. 245 
A white tore ufed for flagging floors, tor citterns, 
and tanners fars, <  Weodward on Fuffilr, 


ather of verte. ` ore 
-6, The ecclefialtical writers of. the firt- cen- 
pre, one hi eg 

* Men may talk of the Jutherr,.and magnify the 
+ fathers, aod, feem to make the authority of the fa- 
ı 45ers next to iniallible; and yet expofe them to con-. 


Neceffity or chance > l 
Approath no? me; and-what Twill is fard MEt, 
* + There ir a neceflity infarew | p s i 
Why {till the brave bold man ig Yortunate, “Dryden. 


FA'TAL. adj. ( fatalit, Latin; fatal, You mutt obey me foon or late; ES RG ae z na Stillingfleet, 
French.] Why will'you vainly itruggle with yeur fare! Dryd. | Ze One who ats with paternal care and ten... 
Ta Deadly ; mortal; deftruciive i caufing When empire init childhood firlt appears, ' 'dernefs. = h 


1 was a father to the poor. : Fecha xxix, 16. 
Me hath made me asfather to Pharaoh, and lord 
ofal! his houfe. 1 ' Genorly. 8. 


8. The'title of apopith confeffors -patticu- 


deftruétion. . 4 
O fatal maid | thy marriage is endow'd — + 
With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutilian blood. Dryd, 
‘A palfy in the brain is aft dangerous; when it 
feizeth the heart, or organs o] breathing, fatal  ] 
Arhutbnot on Diet, 


A watchful fare o'erfees its rifing years, Diyden, 
Random chance, or wilful fate, | 
Guides the thaft from Cupid's bow, . | A. Philips, 
2. Event predetermined, Pa | 
Tell me what futer attend the Duk of Suffoik ? 
—By water fhall he die, and take'his end ? i Shake 
3. Death; deftruétion. lowe 
Viewing a neighbouring hill, whofe top of late 
A chapel crown'd, tillin the common fate 
Th’ adjoining «bbey feil. s Denbam. 
Looking, he feeds alone his famifh’d eyes; 
Freds hiog’sing death, but looking not he dics; 
Yet ftill he chofe the lungeft way to fate, 
Waiting at once his life and his eftate. ™' Dryden. 
Courage uncertain dangers may abate; 
But who can bear th’ approdch of certain fate! Dryd. 
The whizzing arrow fings, of 
And bears thy fate Antinous, on its wings.. Pope. 


4. Caufe of death, °° 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, - 


‘larly of a Jefuit. at te ov 
suo e Formal im apparehetis- se j “o. 
To gait and countenance lurely like a faiber. Shake. 
There was a father of.a-convent, yery much», 
renowned for bis' piety and exemplary Jife; and aa 
perfons under any great affliction applied themfelves-. 
to the moft eminent’ confeffors, our beautiful vy tary 
tookethe opportunity of e@nfeflingherfelftuthis ce~ 
kbrated fathers ' yoy , Aldijors: 
9. The title of a fenator of old, Rome. . 
From hence the face of Alban farbers come, » 
» Andthelong glories of muje tick Rome. Dryden,- 
10. -The ‘appellation of the firt „perfon of. 
* the‘adorable Trinity. , : 
‘The eternal Son of God efteemed it his meat and 
` drink to do the will. of his Father, and fer his 


ceffary. j 

Others delude their trouble by a graver way of rea- 
fooing, that thefe things vet eaan neceflary, it 
being in vain to be troubled at that which we cana-t 
help. Tillotfor, 


It was fatal to the king to figut for his money ; 
and though he avoided ro fight with enemies abroad, 
er he was fill entorced to fight for it with rebels at 
ome, Bacon's Henry Vile 
It was l 
Still faral to ftout Hudibras, 
In ali his fea:s of arms, wheo leaft 


He dreamt of 11, to profper belt. Hudibras. | ed oc Suter among the mules and am | obedience alone obtained the greatelt glory. Tuydor. 
Behold the deftin’d place of your abodes; Tal a di KOREN J rime? “| dt. The compellation of God as Creator. 
For thus Anchifes prophecy'd of old, P ATED, adj. [from fate. } 


We'havt'one Father, even God. Fóbn, viu. 41. 

Almighty and moft merciful Farber. Com. Phayers 

FaTHer?tn-Law. x. f. [from father] ‘The 
father of one’s hufbahd or wife... 

Tuit make my father-In-daw a vit with a great 
>’ train and equipage.. ' Addifonts SpeGator., 
To Falruer, v.a.. 3 oes 
1. To take; to adopt asa fon or daughters . 

Ay, good youth, . !, 
And rather father thee than. matter thee. Shakefp. 
„2. To fupply with a father of ecrtain qua - 


1.-Deerced by fate. . ' 
She fled hee father’s rage, aed with’a train, 

Diiv'n by the fouthern blaits, was fated here to reign/ 

3 tl 

2. Determined in any manner by fate.) ., E 

Mer aukward love indeed was oddly fared ; ' 

She and her Polly were wo nearrelated. Priora 

3. Endued with any quality by fate. 'The 

iriure ufed by Dryden isunufual . { 

i, * Bright Vulcanian arms, oe | 
Fated from force of- ftecl by-Stygian charms, 4 

Sufpended flione on high. 7 *  Drivden's Bax, 

4° Invefted with the power of fatal deter- 

mination, Peculiar to Shakefprare. | 

The fated ky — p 

Gives ua lige fcopes Shakefpeare,. 

FATHER. wf [pren Saxon. This: 

word is found likewife in Hie, Perfian, 

* Innguage.] g — 


And thus our fara! place of reft foretold. Dryden. 
O race divine ; 5 ! 
For beaoty fill is faal to the line. Dryden: 


maintains that all things happen by in- 
evitable neceffity, bee 
Will the obftinate fural ifr find fuflicient apology & 


Fatts. 


fatal.) 


ities, . i 
"4 191 Eam noftronger, than my fex, . ; 
Being fo fatber'd and fo hufbanded. SZak. F. Cafars 
How light and portable my pain fcems now, 
Hee. that which makes me. bend makes the king 
P ow! 7 Í 
Ele.childed as I father’. Shake/p, King Lear. ; 
3+ To adopt a coimpofition. - 
C. Men of win Sa ote 
"Ohien father'd what be. writ, . Sreifr 
‘ : i : 4. lo 


feries of things and events; preordination 
of inevitahle caufes ating invincibly in 
perpetual fucceftion, f 

The ftoicks heta 4 fatality, and a fixed unalterable 
courfeofevents; but then they held afo, but they 
fell out by a neceffity emergent from and inherent 
in the things themfelves, whic .God himéeif could 
not altar, : n Scu'hh 


b t 


FAT! 
‘4+ Toaftribé to-any.one as his offspring, ot 


roduction: with-on,. : 

And Rit wefeem -toyather. any tring. the 
more thanis their ners thei Tead, e a 

My name was made uferof by feveral'perfons, ong 
of which was pleafed to finker mesa new fet of 

-produGtions, . ` 2 ‘ tome Swift, 

Magical. relations compreheodvefieets derived’ and 
fathered upon hidden qualities, whereof, from re- 
ecived grounds of art, norexfonsarederived. Brawn. 

Fa'rasarnoon,in. yi {from father.| -The 
charaéter of a father; ‘the-authority of a 
father. - " 

Wto can 'ablde, that againft their own Kibor 
„borh'of the middle and tatèft agc, fix whole books 

“fhould by their ‘farberoods of ‘Trent be, under the 
pain of a curfe, imperioufly obtruded upon, God and 
his church? x ee Tail, 

We might have‘ fad an entire'hotion ‘of this 
fatherhood, or fatherly authority, aan, Locke. 

Fa'riercess. adj. [from father.} Wanting 
a father; deftitute of a father. 

` "He thall not affliG any widow, or fatherle/t child. 

r ee Sa ee es a 

Our fatherle/s diftrefs was left unmoan’'d; >` ' 
Your widow'dolowrs likewife be unwept. Shakefp. 

The farheriefs hath no friend, ‘Suudys, 

He caught his death the Jaft county feffions, where 
he would go to fee juftice’done to a poor widew-wo- 
man and her fatherfefs children. Addifen's Speétator. 

Fa'rierciness. w: fa [from father.| “The 
tendernefs of a father; parental kindnefs. 
Fa'ruer.y. adj. [from father.| Paternal; 
‘like a father; tender; protecting; carcful. 

Let me but move one queftion to your daughter, t 
And; by that farkerly and kindly power l 
That you havein her, bid her anfwer traly. Shak, 

The part’ which .deferibes the'fire, I owe to the 
piety and farherly affection of our monarch tn his 
fufferlng fubjects. . Dryden. 

Fa'vHercy. adv, În the manner of a father. 
Thus Adam, fatherly difpleas’d: ' 
O execrable fond: fo to afpire . + 
Above his brethren ! Ailton, 
FA'THOM. ~. fi [pxom, Saxon. ] i 
1. A meafure of length, containing fix foot, 
or two yards; ‘the fpace to which a man 
can‘extend both arms. 

The extent of this fathom, or diltance between 
the extremity of the Singers of either hand upon ex- 
pantion, is equal unto the fpace between the fole of 
the foot and crown, . _ Brown. 

The arms fpread acrofs in a ftraight line, and 
meafured from the end of the long finger on one 
hand, to that of the other, a meafure equal to the 
ftature, is named a fathom, Holder, 

2. It is the ufual meafure applied to the 
‘depth of the fea, when the line for found. 
ing is called the fathom line. . per 

Divs into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fithom line could never touch the ground. | 
. _ Shakefpeare's Henry IV; 

3. Reach; penetration; depth of contri- 
vance; compafs of thought. -; 

Another of his fatom they have none l 
‘To-lead their butinefs. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 
To Fa'tHoM. wv. a. [ftom the noun.] | 
1. To encompafs with the arms extended 
or encircling. . | 

2. To reach; to mafter. 

Leave, leave to fathom fuch high points as thete ; | 
Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleale. Dryden: 


4. To found; to try-with refpeé to the 


4 


oe i}. 

’ Tis too ftrong for weak heads to try the heights 

and fathom the depths of his flights. Felton. 
Our depths who farbems, Pape. 


4. To penetrate into; to find the bottom: 
or utmoft extent: as. J cannot fathom his 
defign. ` ; . 

Fa'tuomcess. adj, [from fathon.] 


Fativorcan. adj. 


them what a fearful unfortunate butinefs this would 


5. Fertility; froitfulnefs. 


TFA T 


1. That of which no bottom can’be found, 
2. That of which'the circumference can: 
not be embraced. 
, . Willyou-with counters fum. A { 
The vaft proportion of his infinite 4 4 
And buckle in a wafte mot farbemle/z, 5 
“With {pans and inches fo diminutive a 
As fears and reafons? Shakefp, Tretlas:and Cr. 
‘atidienr, Latin; fati- 
digre, French.] Prophetick; having the 
„power to forcte! future events, i 
The oak, ‘of all other trees only faridical, told 


Oe : ‘Hetvell. 
Fa'rirerovs. adj, { farifer, Latin.) : Dead- 
ly; mortal; deftructive. : id. 
Faltieasee. cadj. .[ fatigo, 'Latin.] Eafily 
- «wearied; fufceptible of wearinefs. f 
Ta Fa'ticare. v. a. | fatigo, Latin.} To 
weary; to fatigue; to tire; to exhauft 
swith labour; to opprefs with laffitade. 
Notinufe. 7 Ta S 
Ry and by thedin of war. tgan to pierce- 
2 Hisreadyfenfe, when ftraight his doubled fpirit 
Requicken'd' what in fefh was fatigate, 
And tothebattle came he. | Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
FATIGUE, 2. /. [ fatigue; French; fatigo, 
‘Latin. Sm 
1. Wearinefs; laffitude. o 
2. The caufe of wearinefs; labour; toil. 
The great Scipiofought honours ia his youth, dnd 
enduréd the fatigues with which he purchafed them, 
Dryden. 


To Faticues va. [ fatigue, French; faf’ 


tigo, Latin.] To.tire; to weary; to har- 
- rafs with toil; ‘to exhauft with labour. 
The man who ttruggles in the fight, 


Fatigues \eft arm as well as right. Prior. 


Fatxvoneyen. adj. [ fat and kidney.) Fats}. 


‘by way of reproach or contempt. ò 
Peace, y Jatkidney’d rafcal; what a brawling 
do'ft thou keep! Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Fa'TLING: m f. [from fut.] A young ani- 
mal fed fat for the flaughter. l 
The calf and the young lion, and the farding all 
shie down together; and a little child thall lead them, 
A J. *xi. 6. 
Fa'rner. 2. f. [from fat.) That which 
gives fatnéfs. 
“The wind was weft, on which that philofopher 
beftowed the encomium of fatzer of the earth. 


Arbuthnet, 
Falrness. 2. / [from jar] ,- 
t. "The quality of being fat, plump, or full- 
fed.. 
2. Fat; greafe; fulnefs of fieth. 
And by his fide rode loathfome gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthy fwiaes 
His belly was upblown with luxury, 
And eke with farnej twollen were his eyen, 
3 _ Fairy Quem 
3. Un&tuous or greafy matter. 
Earth and water, mingled by the help of the fun, 
gather a nitrous farne/s. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
4. Oleaginoufnefs; fliminefs ; un&tuoufnefs. 
But the olive-tree faid unto them; Should I leave 
my fatnefs wherewith by me they honour God and 
man, and go to bepromoted over the wees? Judges. 
By reafon of the fatne/sand heavinefs of the ground, 
Egypt'did not produce metals, wood, pitch, and fome 
fruits. Arbuthnot, 


God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the fat- 
-nefs of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine.’ 
Gen, xxvii. 28. 
6. That which caufes fertility. | 
When around | 
. The clouds drop fatnefs, in the middle fky, 


t 


The dew fufpended ftaid, and Isft unmoift i} 


‘The execrable glebe. 


Poaidips. 
h 


‘FA U 
Vapours arid clonds feed the plants of the earth 
with the bklm of dews and the farneys of thowers. 
Bentley. 
To'Fatten. w. 2. [from far] i 
A goed to make fiefhy ; to. plump with 
at. 

, tl blood-letting, in Tmall .quaatities, often 
increaleth the force of the organs & digeKign, and 
Sfatteneth end inereafeth thodiltemper. Arbuthnot. 

z. To make fruitful, 

» Town of tuff to faster land. 

; Dare not, on thy life, 

Touch aught of mine; 

This falchion elfe, not hitherto withftood, 

Thefe hoftile fields hall fasten with thy blood, Dryd. 
3- To fecd grofly; to increafe. 
t -Obfcene Orontes ry 

Conveys his wealth.to Tyber’s hungry fhores, 

And fattezs Italy with foreign whores. ‘Dryden, 
To Falrren. v. x. [from far.] To grow 
fat; to be pampered; to.grow flefhy. . 

All agree to fpoil the publick good, , 

And villains fzerea with the brave man'a labour. 

-_" N e ‘Otrwaye 

Apollo check'd my pride, and bade me feed 
My fait'ning flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 

E b Dryden, 

Yet then this little fpot of earth well till'd, 

A num’rous family with plenty All‘d, 

The good old man and thrifty houfewife fpent ~ 
Their days in peace, and fisrten'd with content; 
Enjoy’d the dregs of life, and liv’d to fee 
A long-defcending healthful progeny. Dryden, 

Tygers and wolves thall in the ocean breed, | 
The whale and dolpbin fattes on the mead, 

And every clement exchange its kind, 

When thriving honefty in courts wetind. Granuilfe, 
FA'PUOUS. a8 [ fatuns, Latin. ] 
1. Stupid; foolith ; feeble of mind. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatvons extravagants, 
„while yet ourfelves have a. confiderable dofe of what 
makes them fos Glan, 

2. Impotent; without force; illufory; al- 
luding to an ignis fatuus, 

And when that flame finds combuftible earth, 
Thence fatuous fires and meteor take their birth. 

` Denham, 

Fatultty. z. fi [ fetuité, French; from 

fatuous.\ Foolithnefs; weaknefs of mind; 
morbid feeblenefs of intellett. 

lt had argued a very fhort fight of things, an@ 
extreme fatuity of mind in me, to bind my own 
hands at their requett. K. Charles. 

Thefe fymptoms were fo high ‘in fome as to pro- 
duce a fort of fatuity of madnels, Arbuthnot on Air. 

Fa'twirtsp. adj. [ fat and wit.) Heavy; 
dull; ftupid. 

Thou art fo fatwitted with drinking old fack, 
and unbuttoning thee afterfupper, and fleeping upon 
benches in the afternooo, that thou haft oe. 

r Shakefpeare's Henry IV, 
Fa'rry. adj. [from fat.] Un&tuons; olea- 
ginous; greafy; partaking of the nature 

of fat. P 

The like cloud, if oily or fatty, will not dif- 
charge; not becaufe it flicketh fatter, but becaufe air 
preyeth upon water, and flame and fire upon oil. 

Bacon's Natural fliftery. 
The gourd 
And thirty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, with refcntment fly 

Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep. 

Diverfe, detefting contact. Poilipr. 

The common fymptoms of. the muriatick fcurvy 
are, a faline tafte in the (pittle, and a lixivial urine, 
fometimts with a, fatty fublftance like a thin fkin 
a-top- 4 Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Falucer. ‘x. f. [faufet, French; fauces, 

Latin.) The pipe inferted into a veffcl 
to give vent to the liquor, and flopped 
up by a.peg or fpigot. It is fometimes 
improperly written oft. 

You were out a good wholefome forenoon in aening 

acaufe 


Lib, Londinenfis, 


FAU 


a caufe between an orange-wife and a fo/ei-feller, 
and adjourned a controverfy of three peace to a fe- 
gond audience. Shakefpeare. 
If you are fent down to dw drink, and find it 
will not fun, blow ftrongly into the faucets and it 
will immediately pour fnto your mouth. Swift, 
Fa'ucwion, m. f {See Farcuton.} A 
crooked fword. A 
A ftately tomb, whofe topa trumpet bore ; 4 
A foldier’s fauchion, and a feaman’s oar. Dryden, 
FA'UFEL. n. J. [French.] The fruit of a 
fpecies of the palm-tree. 3 ‘ 
Fa'viteous. adj. [ favilla, Latin.}, Çon- 
fifting of afhes, i 
As to fortelling of ftrangers, from the- fungous 
particles about the wicks of the candle, it. only figa 
nifiech 2 mpift air abour them, hindering the avola, 
tion of light and the favilleus particles. Brown, 
Fa'utcon. See { FALCON. 
Fa‘urconry. f° Fatconry. 
FAULT. n. /- (faut, foute, French ; faltar, 
to be deficient, Spanifh, ‘The / is fome, 
time founded, and fometimes mute. 
converfation it is generally fuppreffed.] 
1. Offence; flight crime; fomewhat liable 
to-cenfure.or objeétion. 


the fault of making a law uuto themfelves, than the 
Grime of traa(greffing 2 law which Cod hag m q 
7 joker, 


He finds no fault with their opinion abont the true 
God, but only chat it was not clear and diftiogt 
enoogh. . Stilling fleet. 

He that but conceives a crime inthought, ' 
Contracts the danger of an actaal fault: 

Then what muft he expect thar fill proceeds 
‘Fo commit fio, and work up thoughts to deeds? 


D i 

If you like notmy poem, the fault may poflibly be 
fa my writing; but more probably ’tis in your moe 
gals, which canoot beae the trath of it. Dryden. 

They wholly miftake the nature of criticifm, who 
think its bufinefais priocipally to find fault, Dryd: 

To be defirous of 2 good name, andicarefal to do 
every thing, that we Innocently may, toobtain it, is 
fo far_from being a fault, even in private perfous, 
that it is their great and indifpeafable duty. 

tecbury. 

Before hia facred oame flies ev'ry fault, 

And each exalted ftanza teems with thought. ot 

Which of our thrum-cap'd anceftors found fax/t, 
For want of fagar-tongs, or fpoons for falt ? King. 

Being void of all friendthip and enmity, they 
never complain, nor find fox/t with the times. Swift, 

2. Defect; want; abfence. 
1 could tell to thee, aa to one it pleafes me, for 
fault of a better, to call my friend, I could be fad, 
and fad indeed too. Shakefpeare. 
3- Puzzle; difficulty: as, the enquirer it'at 
a fault. 
ToFauLT. v. n. [from the noun.}] To be 
wrong; to fail. 

Which moved him rather in eclogues than other- 
wife to write, minding to furnith our tongue in this 
kind wherein it faudretb. ‘ Spenfer. 

To Fautr. v.a. To charge with a fault; 
to accufe. 

For chat J will a/a thee, 


But for humblenefs exhauft thee. Old Song, 


one whocommits a fault. 
Then the, behold the fawlrer here in fight; 
This hand committed that Cuppofed offeace. 


Fa'ULTER, vf. [ftom fault } An offender ; 


Falunrrinper. xf. [ fault and find] A 
cenfurer; an objeétor. - 

Fa'uLTILT. adv. [from faulty.] Not 

‘rightly; improperly; defettively ; erro- 
neoufly, 

Fa'utriness. 2. f. [from faulty.] 

1. Badnefs; vitioufnefs ; evil difpofition. 


2. Delinquency; actual offences. . | P 


Fa'uLTLESS. adj. [from faxlt.}, Exempt 


t 


i L To fach unfightly fufferings be debac’d | 


` petuity, ia three ways 
The popiet chafeth rather to charge them with f ee 4 


made. ' 


Fairfax. 


FAV 
| When her judgment was to be prattifed in knows 
Ing faultine/s by his firft tokens, fhe waslike a young 
| fawn, who coming in the wind of the hunters, doth 


not know whether it be a thing or no to be efchewed, 
ta i „Sidney, 


The inhabitants-will not take it in evil part, that 
the fau/tine/s of their people heretofore is laid open.» 


Hooker, 


from fault; perfect; completely.excellents 
Where for-our fins he fawit/e/t faffer’d pain, , $ 
There where he died, and where he liv'd again, . 


. Whoever thinks a fawlilefr piece to fee, i 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor ia, aor ne'er fhallbe. Pope, 
A'ULTY. adj. (foutif, French; from fault, | 
ll ie P e ee al 4 
t Guilty ofa fault; blameabie ; crimin E 

not innocent., ar WZ 
The king doth fpeak as one which is faulty, a Sam., 
Can thua * 
Th' image of God io man, created once. , i 
So goodly and ereét, though faulty Gace ! 
Milton. 
2. Wrong; erroneous." al a 

! The lorm of polity by them fet down for per 

ofa 


fome things which in Scriptare are- of that nature, 
as, namely, the difference that ought to be of paftors, 
when theygrow-to any great multitudd; faulty- in 
sequiriog doctors, deacons, and widows, as things of 
perpetual neeeffity by the law of God; which jin 
truth is nothing lels; faulty alfo_in urging, fome 
things by Scripture matable, as their faf elderse ~” 

> "0 Hooker? 


‘13. Defedtive ; bad in any refpe@ ; not fit 


for the fe intended. . 
’ By accident of a fawity helmet that Parker had'on, 
he was ftricken into the mouth at the firit courfe, fo 
that he died prefendy. Bacon's Henry Vii. 
To FA'VOUR, v.a. [ faceo, Latin.] <. 
t. To fupport ; to regard with kindnefs ; 
to be propitious to ; to countenance, 


~ OF all the race of filver-wioged fiea , . . 

Was none more favourable, nor more fair, , rv 

Whilft Heaven did favour hia felicities, a 
Than Clarion, the'eldeft'fon and heir i 


Of Mufrcarol, Spenfer? 
The (sme goda that arm'd the queen of Troy, 
May favour Tamora the queea nf Goths. Shakefp. 

Men favour wonders, Baccn’s Natural Hiffory, 
Fortune fo favoured him, that the towo at his 
firft coming furreodered unto him, < Kxoller, 
The good Æneas am J call’d ; a name, 
While fortune favowr’d, not unkoowa to fame, 
f . Dryden. 
, Oh happy youth | and favour'd of the tkies, 
Dittinguith'd care of guardian deities, Pope's Odyffey.- 
2, To affift with advantages or conveniences., 
Noone place about it ia weaker than another, to 
favour an enemy in his approaches, Addifon., 
3. To refemble in feature. i - 
The porter owned that the gentleman favoured 
his matter. p » MpedPator, 
4» To conduce to; to contribute... 


Fa'vour. x. f. (favor, Latin ;-faveur, Fr:] 
1. Countenance; kindnefs; Kind regard ; 
propitions afpect: with of before the fa-. 

vourer. : 
It pleas'd your majefty to turn your looks 3 
Of favour from myfelt, atd altour houle, Sbakef,. 
Phe child Samuel was in favour, both with the’ 
Lord and al with men. 1 Sam. ii. 25. 
"They got not the laod by theirown fword 5 but 
thy right hand and thine army andthe light ot thy 

countenance, becaufechou haft a favour unto them. 
Pfistive 3: 

His dreadful navy, and hia lovely mind, 

Gave him the fear and favour of mankind, MWalke, 
This favour had it been employed on a more 
deferving fubje€@t, had been an effect of junice in 
your nature; but, aa placed on me, is only charity. 
Dryden's Aurenguche, Preface. 


é 


p ae: Fairfax! {> 
l Wha durt thyfiauli/e/ figure thus deface}, Dryg. f) 


Ay; , fowiy,in omitting, f’ | 


FAY 


| favoar of which they, aceshefe alledged: $ ° Rogers. ,; 
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| his favourites..~, 


fo ‘The race is mot to t 
- men of fkill. 
your 


The godsy in favour to you, made her èriek PAIE? 


i 
2 
3 


namsbnor I sast Swift. 


pardon. mt 


With favour, 'twere no lofs if*t might be enquir'd, 
Whatthe conditions of thefe arms would be.B.Yonfun. * 
Come down, faid Reynard) lét us treat of peace aA 
A peace, witb'all my foul, faid Chanticleers 
But, with your favwwry 1 will treatiit here, ‘Dryden, 
6, Object. of favour; petfon-or thing. fa. 
‘| vourcd. 1 
All tbefe his wond’rons works, but chiefly man, ` 
His chief delight and favoar; him, for whom: ` 
_ All thele his works fo wond ‘ous he ordain'd: Milton, 
7; Something given by a lady to be worn. . 
~, ` And every one'hia lovefuit will advance a 
Unto his feveral mi@refs, which they'll kdow 
By. fee feveral which they did beltow. Sdake/p. 
tis received that it helpeth to continue love, if 
| [one weae the haie of the party beloved; and per- 
| haps a glove, or other like eg may as well do 
it. ‘Bacon's Nutuval Hiftory. I 
A blue ribband tied round the (word-arm, I cone 
ceive to be the remaina nf that cuftom ol wearing a 
miltrefs's favour on fuch occafiona of old, Speéfator. 
8. Any thing worn openly asa token. — >, 
Here, Fluellen, wear thou this favour for me, 
- and ftick it in thy cap, Shakefp, Henry Va, 
g- Feature; countenance., le is.now little 
uféd. ~ 5 Dt , : ] 
* That is only fuitable in layinga foul complexion 
upon a filthy favowry fetting forth both in fluttith. 
nels, à Sidneja 
Young 'thaugh thou art, thine eye 
Hath ftard-apon fome favour thatitloves, Shake/p: 
Difigat thy faweur with anvlurped beard, Shak, 
There’s no goodnefs in thy face zif Antony 
Be free and healthful, why Ío tart a favogr . 
To trumpet luch good tidings? Shakl Aarland Chop, « 
{ Yetwell Iremember ; v a 
The favonrs of thefe men: were they not-mise ?; 
Did they norfometime.cry,all hail! jome? Skak. 
A youth of fine favour and thape. Bacon, 
By their virtuous behaviour they.compenfate the 
hardoefs of their, favour, and by the pulchritade of 
ı theirfouls make up what is wanting iu the beauty of 
their bodies. aed South, 
FAVOURABLE. adj. [ favorable, French ; 
| facorabilit, Vatin.] , 
(Kinds propitious; affectionate. 
*{ Famous Plantageact! molt ratious‘prince, f 
Í Lend fuvowrable car to our reguels. Shakefp. R. ME 
2. Palliative; tender; averfo from cenfure: 
None can have the favearatle thought, s 
! That to obey a tyrant's will they fought... LQrypdeme 
3. Conducive:to; contributing to; propi- 
tions. P ot 
People are multipticd in a cous#; by the ij 
ə 


iz) 


~ 


Fr h, V: 


of the climate, faveuragie to generation, 
ard long life. e TE aA pk 
4. Accommodate; convenient. “4 = O U 
Many'gond officers were willng to fay “there "ns 
 avplade very fevourablefor’ the making lelies of 
mene l Pr burov ber * Clarendon) 
5- Beautiful; wèll favoured ; wellfeatured. 
Obfolete.' £ ae Fa RES. ay aN ' 
* OF all the race of filver-winged flies namh 
Which do.poflefs the empire of theair, 
Was none more favorraé/e, nor more fair, 
Than Clarion the eldeft fon aad heir id gies 
Of Mufearol. i ‘Spenfer. 
Falvourasueness. wf, [from favourable. |, 
Kindnefs ; benignity. « ED us 
Fa'vounassy. adv. [from favourable.] 
Kindly; with fayour;, with, tendernefe ; 
with kind regard. ` ha ero 
Touching aftions of common life, there is not any 
.defencemore favourably heard than theirs who allege’ 
fincerely for themflves, that they did as neceflity 
.conftrained them. ° i ~ Hooker, 
She goetls about feeking fuch as are worthy of her, 
and fheweth herfelf favourably unto them in the 
“ways. i LH 
The violent will condemn the character of Ab- 
falom, as either too favourably or too hardly drawn. | 


healt 
Tore i 


i E fia Dryden. 
We are naturally inclinedito think favourably of 
thofe we love. Rogers. 


Fal'vouren. participial adj. [from favour.) 
a. Regarded with kindnefs. Y ne 
Ort with fome favour'd traveller they ftray, 9 
And fhine before him,all the defert way. _ Popes 
2..[From favour, the noun.] Featured. 
Always conjoined with avell ortl. 
i Of her there bred oe? 
A thoufand young ones, which the daily fed ; 
Sucking upon her poifonous dugs, cach one ; 
Cs yetall WM favour'd. Fairy Queen. 
“The if-faveured and lean-flethed kine did eat up 
the feven well-favoured and fat kine. Genghis. 
Falvourep.y. adu. [from favoured.} Al- 
ways joined with «well or ill, in a fair 
or foul way; with good or bad appear- 
ance. : ab sm ae PF 
Fa'vourzr. z. f. | from favorr.]’One who 
favours; one who regards with kindnefs 
or tendernefs; awell-wifher ; a friend. 
* If we fhould' upbraid them with irreligious, as 
they do us with parnicu, a n the anfwer 
‘which herein they would make us, let them appiy 
unto themfelves, i ‘ Tocker, 
. Dol not know you fof a favonrer, > : 
Of this new fe& ? ye are not found, Shak, Hen. VIIL 
ı Being- now a favourer to the Briton. *  Shakefp. 
. Coojure their friends they had, labour for more, 
Solicit all reputed favourers. Daniel's Civil War. 
All the favourers of magick were the moft profeft 
and bitter enemies to the Chriftian religion. @ddifon, 
Favourite. 7f. | favorit, favorite; French; 
favorita, Italian. | 
1. A perfon or thing beloved; one regarded 
with favour; any thing in which pleafare 
is taken; that-which is regarded with 
articular approbation or affcction. 
Every particular mafter in eriticifm has his fa- 
acurite paftagesin an author, lddifin's Spetiator, 
So fathers fpeak, perfuafive (peech and mild! | 
"Their fage experience to the fav'rire child. Pope. 
z. One. chofen as a companion by a fu- 
seriour; a mean wretch whofe whole 
ieee is by any means to pleafe. -- 
All favours and 


yo 


unifiments paffed by him, -all 
offices and places of importance were diftributed to 
his favexriter, 4 Sidney. 

Į was a Theffalian gentleman, who, by mifchance, 
‘raving killed a favourite of the prince of that 
country, Was purfied fo cruelly, that in no place 
Dut by favour or corruption they would ohtain my 
‘ grftruction. Si ney. 


e 


KAW 


The great man down, you mark, his far*sive Mest 
he poor advanc’d, makes friends af enemics. Sak, 
: -Bid her feal into the plahed bower, > 
Where honey-fuekles sipen'd py the funy 
Forbid the fun to enter; like to frvowrites, 
Made proud by princes that advange their pride cy 
Againft that power chat bred it.” t“. 
othing is ‘moré “vigilant, nothing more” jealous 
than a Ri towards the wainlhg time, 
and fulpect of fatiety, Wotton, 
This man „was very capable of being a great fa- 
vourite to a great king. E Clarendon. 
What fav’rites gain and what the nation owes, 
Fly the forgetful world! 25. , 9! _ Popes 
Falvoukyess. adj, [from favour] 
te Unfavoured ; ‘not regarded with kind- 
} nefs; having no < patronage; without 
| countenance, o i | “ 
2. Unfavouring;, unpropittous, =. 


- Jy'a 


LA'USE N. xf. A fort of Jatge ċel, 2 


the place. 
A coc: ; eee itt Harris. 


4 
+t y 
hood nf. 


| any thing right, defend it as truths, not mine, « — ‘ 
A E Witt o ony. 
| * The new mountaio in the Lucrine lake, which 
, isalleged, by the famtors of this opinion, as an in- 
ftance in behalf of it, was not raifed thus, J¥eodw.. 
Fa'u TRESS. mef. [Jautrix, Latin; fautrice, 
| French.] A woman that favours, or hows’ 
countenance, j 
) Itmade him pray; and prove ° 
I Minerva’s aid his faxtrefı M. Chapman's Iiads. 
He comes from banifhment to the funtreft of 
„liberty, from the harbarows to the polite. Garth. 
Fawn. v.f. [faox, French, from faz, in 
the old’French a child, probably from 
| infans, Vatin.] A young deer. - 
|. ‘Looking my love, I go from place to place," * 
Like a young fawn that late hath loft the hind ; 
And feek each where, where lait I faw her face, 
Whofe image yet } carry freth in mind. _ Spenfer. 
The buck is called the firft year a Jawn, the fe- 
cond year a prickét. Shakefp. Love's Labour Lof, 
The colt hath about four years of growth 3 and fo 
the fawn, and fo the calf. Bacon's Nuturalilifory., 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn», 
For hiin as kindly fpreads the flow’ry lawn. Pope. 
Jo FAWN. v. 2. (of, uncertain original. 
Perhaps a contraction of the French far- 
; fan, aterm of fondnefs for children} 
1. To court by frifking before one; as a 
| dog. 
“the dog ftraight fazwned upon his mafter for old: 
knowledge. Sidney, 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 4 
Even like a fatening greyhound. Shekefpeare, 
2. Tocourt by any means. Ufed by animals. 
Inftead thereof he kifs’d her weary feet, ” 
And lick'd ber fily hands with fuwsiyg tongue, 
As he her wrong’d innocence did weet. fairy Queen, 
Is it not trange that a rational man fhould worfhip 
an ox? that he fhould faze upon his dog? bow 
himfelf before a cat? and adore Iecks acd garlick ? 
eo s South. 
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Stakefpeare.- 


T To bring forth a fawn. »: 9 i 
Fawn? m f. A fervilecringe; low flattery, 


Faye nfl (fée, French.] ʻa 


To FEAGUR. v. 


1. Dread; horrour; 


BEA 


3- To court fervilely. ; fs 
My love, forbear to fotoa upon thelr frowas ; 
What daoger or what forrow can befall thee, , 
So long as Edward'is thy conftant friend? Séake/p, 
| And thou, fly hypocrite, who now would'ft be s» 
Patron of liberty, who more thao theu mt 
| Once fawn'd,, and cring'd, and feryilely ador’d ` 
Heav'ng awful monarch? Milton's Paradife Loft. 
| _ Whom Ancus follows, with afawning air;  ~ 
t But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryden, 
Dext’rous the craving Jawring crown to quit, , 
And pleas'd to *feape from flattery to wite- + Popes 
kd $ 


You will rather thew our gentle lowts 
How you can frown, than fperid a fawr upor thera 
For the inheritance of their loves. . Shakefp, Coriols 
Alwner, on, J. [from _fawn.]* One that 

fawns; one that pays fervile courthhip. 

By foftnefs of behaviour we have arrived at the 

q appellation of facwners. ~i Spe€fatory 


dee 


1 Falw NincLyY: adv. [from fawz.]- In 7 


| cringing férvile way. ° 96” 


AEA'kep. adj. [from pax, Saxon, hair.) 
.| Hairy: J 


Now obfolete. 


ma 


es 


mra 


* They could call a‘comet a faxed ftar, which îs all: F 


| one with ftella crinita, or cometa, © Camden's Rem, 


r.A fairy; an elf o" d A 
! And the yellow-fkirted fays F 

| Fly after. tho night fleeds,. » “pM 

t Leaving their moon-lov’d maze. , Milton 


| Ye prlebs and fylphids, to your chief give ear; ,, 
Fays, fairies, genily elves, and demons hear! . 


i 5 ae X ate 
z. [From foi, French. } Faith. Wholly o } 


| folete.” : 
Their ill "haviour garres men’miffay, 


ak 
| Both of their doétrine and their fay. Spenfer. 


Fe‘aperry. x. fe [grofirdaria.] A goole., 


ae Tale Dig; 
a. [Gower ules To feige, for 
| to cenfure; segexr, German, to fweep> 
` fyken, Dutch, to ftrike.] To whip; to 
| chaftife ; to beat. l tbe N 
Elauty. 2. fe [feaulite, French.] Duty, 
due to a fuperiour lord; fidelity to a 
matter; loyalty. ° ! d 
1 - Iam in parliament pledge for his truth, ° 
‘ And lafting fealty to the new made king. Shak, 
` Jet my fovereign n 
t Command my eldeft fon, nay all my fons, 
lAs pledges of my fealry and iove. Shatefp. Henry IV. 
. . i 


berry. * ‘ 


Man dilobeying, a 


Dilloyal, breaks his fealty, and fins | 
Axgainft the high fupremavy of Heav’n, 
. Each bird and beatt behold 
After, their kinds: I bring them toregeive + 
| From thee their oames, and pay thee fealty 
With low fubjeCtion. , Wilton's Puradife Loft, 
| Whether his firft defign be fo withdraw * 
| Our fealty from God, or to difturb å : 
Conjugal lóve. Milton's Paradife Loft, 


Miltons, 


'| KEAR., 2. f.'[peanan, Sax. to fear; varr, 


| Dat. feadle, Erfe] 
painful apprehenfion 
of danger. pie 
Fear is an uneafinefs of the mind, upon the 
though t of future evil likely to befal us. Lecke. 
‘Yrembling fear Kill to and fro did fly, 
And fonnd no place where fafe fhe Mirowd him might. 
j Fairy Queen., 
For fear was upon them, becaufeof the people of 
thafe countries, Exra, iit, 3- 
Whatthen remains? Are we depriv’d of will? 
Muft we not with, forfearof withing ill. = Dryden, 
Tear, in general, is that pailion of our nature 
| wherchy we are excited to provide for our fecurity 
p upon the approach efevile = Rogers, 
Awe; dejeétion of mind at the prefence 
of any perfon or thing; terrourimpreffed : 
| with of before that which impreficth. 


| 
| And 


FEA i 

And the fiar of you, andthe dread of you 

Miall be upon every beat. Czas. >. 
3. Anxiety; folicieud 

The principal fear ae the koly temple. Mar. 
4. That which caufes fear, 
Antony, ftay not by his fide : 

Thy demen, that’s the fpirit that keeps thee, is 

Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 

Where Cæfar’s is not; but near him, thy angel 

Becomes a fear, as being overpow'r'd. Shatefp. 
g. The obje& of fear. 

Except the God of Abraham and the fear of Ifaac 
had been with me. ER, KIZI, 42. 

6. Something hung up to fearé deer by its 
coloar or noife. 

He who flreth fromthe nofe of the fear (hall 
fall into the pit, and he that cometh up out of the 
midit of the pit hall be takea fn the fiisre. 

Ff. asiw. 18, 
Fear. x. /. [peona, Saxon.] A companion, 
olete. ; 
But fair Clariffa to a lovely fear 
Was linked, and by him had maay pledges dear. 
i Fairy Queen, 
Yo Fear. wa, [peana, Saxon. ] : 
1. To dread; to confider with a 
henfions of terrour; to be afraid of, 
Now for my life, Hortenfio fears his widow, 
Then never trut meif Ibe afraid. 
— You are very fenfible, yet you mifs my fenfe ; 
1 mean Hortenfio is afraid of you, Shakefpeare, 

Tofcar the foc, Gnce fear oppretfeth ftrengih, 
Gives, ja your weaknefs, (rengrh unto your toe, 

Shakefpeare’s Richard Vi, 

‘There hall rife up a kingdom, and ic hall be 
feared above all the kingdoms before it, 

2 Efir. xii. 03. 

When I view the beauties of thy face, 

I fear not death, nor dangers, nor difgrace, 
3 Dryden, 
z. To fright; to terrify; to make afraid. 

The inhabitants, being feared with the Spaniatds 

landing and burning, fled irom their dwellings. 
Carew. 

We muft nat make cap pal of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birda of prey. Shakefp, 

aoa! ad the hatches, ead feem ee 
With hideous gazing, to fear away fear. Donne. 

To Fear. v, m 
1. To livein horrour; to be afraid. 
Well you may fear too far. 
-—Safer than trutt too far: 
Lec me ftill take away the arms I fear, 
Nor fear (til to be harm’d. 
If any fuch be here, if any fear 
Lefs for his perfon than an fl report; 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life. Shak. 
2, To be anxious. 

Then lec the greedy merchant fear , 

For his ill-gntten gain; 

And pray to gods that will not hear, 

While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main. Dryden's Usrace, 

See, pious king, with diffrent ftrile, 
Thy ttruggling Albion’s bofom torn r 
So much the fears for William's life, 
That Mary’s fate fhe dare not mourn, 

Fe/anrut.. adj. (fear and full.) 
1. Timorous; timid; eafily made afraid. 
Vers gentle, and not fearful. Shake/p, 
Them that are of a fearful heart, Lfaiah. 
2. Afraid. It has of before the obje&t of 
fear. 


‘The Irifh are more fearful to offend the law than 
the Englith. wiles on Ireland, 
t have made my heroine fearful of death, which 

neither Calfandra nor Cleopatra would have been, 
Dryden. 


pre- 


Shakefp, 


Prior, 


3. Awful; to be reverenced, 
Who is like thee, glorious in holinefs, fearful in 


praifes ! Exsdus, 

4- Terrible; dreadful; frightful ; impreff- 
ing fear. 

en tofriend, nor fearful to foc, Afcham, 
ond, 


rele” A 


Againft fuch monfters God maintained his own, 


by fearfulexecution of extraordinary judgment upon 
them. Hocker. 
What God did command touching Canaan, ‘con- 


cerneth not us any otherwife than only as a fearful 


pattern of his juit difpleafure, Hoover. 
All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement. 
Inhabits here: fome frsav’nly power guide us 
Ourof paf country, are 
lt isa fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God. Heb,3, 31. 
Lay down'by thofe pleafutes the fearfuland dan- 


gerous thunders and lightnings, the hornble and tre-* 


querit eartliquakes, and then there will be found no 
comparifon. Raleigh. 
This is ‘the natural fruit of fin, and the pretent 


revenge which it takes upon finners, beides that i 


Jearful ponithment which iliall be iadi€ted on them 
, manother lite, ~ Tillerfon. 
Fearrutry, adw, from fearful. | 
1. Timoroufly; in fear. 
In fucha night 
Did Thitbe fearfull, o’ertrip the dew, 
And faw the lion’s ihadow. 
2. Terribly; dreadfully. 

There isa cliff, whofehigh aad bending head 

Looks fearfully on the conhnicd deep, 
Felarr ULNESS. x f. [from fearful. ] 
1. Timouroufnefs ; habitual timidity. 

2. State of being afraid; awe; dread. 

Ít is credible chat the acknowledgement of our 
own unworthinefs, our profefied fearfulne/s to aik 
any thing, otherwife than only for his fake to whom 
God can deny notliing, that this Mould be noted 
for a popifh errour ? Hooker, 

A third ‘thing chat makés a government jultly 
defpifed, is Searfulnefs of, and mean compliances 

_ with, bold poputas offenders, South, 
Fe'ARLESSLY, adv. [from feark/r.] With 
out fetrour; intrepidly. 

"Tis matter of thé greateit aitonifhment to obferve 
the ftupid, yet common boldnefs of mem, wha fo 
Searlefly 'ežpofe themfelves to this mott formidable 
px peris, Decay of Piety. 

Fe'a RLESSNESS m, /. [from fearle/s.} Ex- 
emption from fear; intrepidity;' cou- 
rage; boldnefs, 

He gave inftances of an invincible courage, and 
Seårleffneftin danger, Clarendon, 

Fearvess. adj. [from fear.] Free from 
fear; ptl courageous; bold, with 
of before the fabject. 

From the ground the fearlefr doth arife, 

And walketh forth without fufpect of crime, 

Falry Queen, 

The flaming fefaph, fearlefz, though alone 
Encompafs'd round with foes, thus anfwer'd bold. 

Milton. 

A nation, whofe diftinguifiing charaéter it is to 

be more feariefs of death and danger than any other, 
e Temple, 


Shake/p. 


Feasipriiry. x f. [from feafble.] 


1. Practicability. 
2. A thing practicable. 

Men often fwallow falfities for truths, dubiofities 
for certainties, poffibilities for feufbitities, and things 
impoffible for poflibilities themfelves, 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 

FE'ASIBLE, adj. [ faifible, French.) Prac- 

ticable ; fuch as may be éffeéted; fuch as 
ae be done. 

We conclude many things impoMfibilities, which 
yet arc eafy frafibles. lanville's Scepfis. 

Things are feafible in themfelves ; elfe the eternal 
wifdom of God would never have advifed, and much 
lets have commanded them, South. 


Fe'asisLy, adv. [from frafible.| Prac- 


ticably. 
n S Ufe, French; fifum, 


FEAST. 
Latin. ] 

f. An entertainment of the table; afump- 

tuous treat of great numbers, 


Shakefp. 


FEA 
„ Here’s our chief guet. If he had been forgotten, 
It had been as 4 gap In our’great fis.  Shakefp. 
On Pharaoh's birth day he made a feep unto sil 
his fervants, gen, xl, 28, 
The lady of the leaf ordain'd a feaft, 
And made the fady of the flow’r hier gueh; 
When lo! a baw'rafcended on the plain, 
Wih fudden feats ordain'd, and large for eithertrain. 
s Dryden. 
2. An anniverfary day of rejoicing either 
on a civil or religious occafion. Oppofed 
to a faj. 
This day is call’d the feaf# of Crifpian, Shatefp, 
3- Something delicious ro the palate. 
any people would, with realon, prefer the 
griping of an hungry belly to thofe dies which zre 
a feaft to others, ‘Lack, 
o Feast. «n m. [from the noan W To 
cat fumptuoufly ; to eat together on a day 


of joy. 
Richard and Northumberland, great friends, 
Did fea togethers Shatefp, 


} __ The parith tinds, indeed; but our church-wardens 
Feah on the filver, and give us the farthings Gap. 
Ta Fuast wa, 
t. ‘To entertain famptuoufly ; to etitertaia 
magnificently. ; 
He was entertained and feafled by the king with 
great thow of favour. Heyward, 


2. To delight; to pamper; to gratify lux- , 


urioufly. 
All thefeare our’s, all nature’s excellence, 
Whofe tafte oc fmell can blefs the fea/ed fenfe, 


à Dryden. 
Felasrer. v. f. [from af} 
t. One that fares delicioufiy. 

Thofe feaffers could fpeak of great and many 

excellencies in manit. p“ Taylor, 
2. One that entertains magnificently. 
Felastruc. adj. [ feaf and full.) . 
1. Feitive; joyful. 

The virgins alla thall on feafful dayx 
Vifit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His Jot unfortunate in nuptial ehaice, 

From whence captivity ani lofs of eyes, 
Therefore be fure . a 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his feafiful friend, 

Paffes to blifs at the mid-hour of night, a 


Hai gain'd thy entrance, virgin wife and pure, 
Dilton, 


Milton, 


z. Luxurious; riotous. 
The fuitor train 
Who crowd his palace, and with lawlefs pow’r 
His herds and flocks in feaffful rites devour, Pope, 
Fe'astrire. a. f. [feaf and rite.) Caf- 
tom obferved in entertainments. 
His hofpitable gate, 
Vobarr'd to all, invites a nnmerous train 
Of daily guefts; whofe board with plenty crown'd, 
Revives the feafrites old, Philips. 
Feat. 2. f. [ fait. French. ] 
te AR; ceed; alton; exploir. 
Pryocles is his name, renowned fat 
For his bold fears, and hardy confidence ; 
Full oft approved in anany a cruel war, 
Tarquin’s felf he met, - 
And ftruck him on his knee: in that day's feats, 
When he might act the woman in the feene, 
He prov’d the beft mani’ th’ field. 
Our foldiers are men of flreng heads for action, 
and perform (uch feats as they are notable toexprefs. 
J Addifan's Speélator, 
z. A trick; an artful, feflive, or ludicrous 


performance. 
The jointa are more fupple to all fezteof adivity 
aod motion in youth than afterwards. Bacon. 
Feat adj. [ fait, hien fit; French ; koma 
fotus ad auguent. | 
1. Ready; fkilful; ingenioys, 
Never niafter had >, 
A page fo kind, fa duteous, diligent ; 
So tender cver his occafiuns, true. 
cc. 
5 


Fairy Q, 


So 


Shakefpe ` 


FEA 


So feat, fo nurfe-like. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
2. Itis now enly ufed in irony and con- 
tempt. 
‘That feat man at controverfy, 
3. Nice ;.neat. 
Look how well my garments fit upon mie, 
Much feater than before.  Shahefpeare’s Tempe/?. 


Stilling fleet. 


Felarcous. adj. [from feat.) Neat; 
dexterous. Obfolete. 
FraTEousLy. adv. 


[from pa] 
Neatly; dextroufly. Notinufe. 

And with fine fingers cropt full fearcu/ly 
The tender ftalks on high, J Spenfer, 

FE'ATHER, x. f. [peSen, Saxon; feder, 
German. ] . 

1. The plume of birds. ; 

Look, as F blow this fratrer from my face. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

The brave eagle does with forrow fee 
The foret watted, and that lofty tree 
Which holds her neft, about to be o’erthrown, 
Ricfore the feathers of her young are grown; 

She will not leave them, nor fhe cannot tay, 
But bears them boldly on her wings away. Haller, 

When a mao in the dark preffes cither corner of 
his eye with his finger, and tums his eye away from 
his finger, he will fee a circle of colours like thofe 
in the feathers of a peacock’s tail. Newton. 

lam bright as an angel, and light as a fearder. 

Swift. 

2: Kind; nature; fpecies: from the pro- 
verbial expreflion, birds of a feather; that 
is, of a fpecies. 

Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 

And of their feather many more proud birds, A 
Have wrought the eafy-melting king like wax. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V1, 

Tam not of that feather to ftake off 
My friend when he moft needs me. Skakefp. 

3. Ån ornament ; an empty title. 

z. [Upon a horfe.] A fort of natural 
frizzling of hair, which, in fome places, 
rifes above the lying hair, and there 
makes a figure refembling the tip of 
an ear of corn. Farrier’s Dia. 

Jo FE'ATHER. v. a. [fromthe noun.) - 

1, To drefs in feathers. 

2. To fit wich feathers. 

3. To tread as a cock. 

Dame Partlet was the foverelgn of his heart, 
Ardentin love, outrageous io his play, 
He feather'd her a hundred times a-day. 

Dryden. 

. Toenrich; to adorn; to exalt. 

They ftuck not to fay, thatthe king cared not to 

plume his nobility and people, to father himfelf. 
Bacon's Henry Vil. 

g. To FEATHER one’s sefl. - [AHudiug to 
birds which colleét feathers, among other 
materiais, for making their neft.| To 
get riches together. ` s 

FEATUERBED. 2. f. (feather and bed.] 
A hed ftuffed with feathers; a foft bed, 

"The huiband cock looks out, and ftraitis fed, 
And meets his wile, which brings her fratéerded. 

Denne. 

Fwarnerpriverr. 7. f. [feather and drive. ] 
One who cleanfes feathers by whiting 
them ihont. 

A fratberdriver had the refidue of his lungs filled 
whl the tae duft or down of feathers. Derbam. 

Friatruerrn. adj. [from feather. | 

1. Clothed with feathers. 

I law young Harry with his beaver on, i 
Mas cuitfts on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, A 
Rife from the ground like fi atber'd Mercury. 

Shake/pearers Henry WV, 

So when the new-born phænix firft ts feen, 

Mer fe ths'd Lehel all adore their queen. 
: Dryden, 


` 


FEA 

Dark'nirg the thy, they bover o'er, anf throud 
The wanton failors wih afeather'd cloud. Prior, 

Then ships of uncouth form thall tem the tide, 
alee people crowd my wealthy fide, Pope. 

» Vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among 
many other feathered creatures, feveral litle winged 
boys perch upon the middle arches. | Addifon. 

2. Fitted with feathers; carrying feathers. 

An eagle had the ill hèp to be ftruck with an 
arrow, feather'd from her own wing, JL’ Effrange. 

Not the bow they bend, nor boaft the fill 
To give the feathered arrow wings to kill. 

FE'ATIIEREOGE. mf. 

Boards or planks that have one edge thinner than 

another, are called fearberedge ftuff. Moxon. 
FE'AIHEREDGED, adj. [feather and edge.) 
Belonging to a feather edge. 

The cover muft be made of featheredged boards, 
in the nature of feveral doors with hinges fixed 
thereon. Mortimer. 

Fe’arutrrew. 2. f. A plant both fingle 
and double: it is increafed by feeds or 
flips, andalfo by dividing the roots: it 
flowereth moft part of the Summer. 

Mortimers Hufbandry. 

Fs'aruer-crass. 2.f. [gramen pulmofum.] 
An herb. 3 

FE'ATHERLESS. adj. [from feather.) With- 
out feathers. 

This fo high grown ivy was like that featherlefs 
bird, which went about to beg plumes of other 


birds to cover his nakednefs, 
Howwel's Vocal Foret. 


FE'ATHERLY., adj. [from feather. Refem- 
bling feather. 

The accretion or pluvious aggelation of hail about 
the mother and fundamental atoms thereof, feems 
to be fome featherly particle of fnow, although fnow 
of itfclf be fexapgular. Brown. 

Fea THERSELLER. m. f. [ feather and feller. | 
One who fells feathers for beds.. 

FE'ATHERY adj. [from feather.] ` Cloathed 
with feathers. 

Or whiftle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night-watches to his feathery dames. 

Milton. 


fiai) Neatly; 


Pope. 


Fre'artuy. adv. [from 
nimbly; dexteroufly. 
Foot it feas/y here and there, 
And fweet fprites and burthen bear. 
Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
The moon was up, and fhot agleamy light; á 
He faw a quire of ladies in a round, 
That featly footing feem'd to fkim the ground. 
ô ” Dryden. 
Felarness. 7. f. [from feat] Neatnefs; 
nicety; dexterity. 
FE'ATURE. 2f. Pa old French. ] 
1. The caft or make of the face. 
Report the feature of Octavia, her years. 
i Shakefpeare, 
z. Any lineament or fingle part of the face. 
Though ye be the fairethof God's creatures, 
Yet think that death thal] fpoil your goodly features. 
i Speafer. 
We may compare the face of a great man with the 
chara@ter, and try if we can find out in his looks 
and features, the haughty, cruel, or unmerciful 
temper that difcovers itfelf in the hiftory. , 
: Addifon on Medals. 
‘Though various features did the fifters grace, 
A fifter‘s likene!’s was in every face. Addifon's Ovid. 
To FE'ATURE. wea. Torcfemblein coun- 
tenance ; to favour. 
Ile liv’d in court moft prais'd, moft lov’d, 
A fample to the young’it; to th’ more mature, 
A glafs that foutar'd them. Shakefpeare. 
ToFeaze.v.a. [ faifex, French.) ° 
1. ‘Fo untwilt the cnd of a rope, and rc- 
doce it again to its firft ftamina. 


2, To beat; towhip with rods, dix/averih. 


i 


FEC 
To FEBRI'CITATE, w, x. [ febricior, Latin.] 
To be ina fever, Dif, 
Fepri'cunose. adj. [febriculfus, Latin.] 
Troubled with a fever. DiG, 
Fesriruce. n. fa [febris and fugo, Latin; 
febrifuge, French.) Any medicine fer- 
viceable in a fever, Quincy. 

Bitters, like choler, are the beft fanguifiers, ang 
alfo the belt febrifuges, Floyer on the Humsurs. 

Fesriru'ce. adj Having the power ta 
cure fevers. 

Febrifuge draughts had a mok furprifing geod 
effect, Artuthar, 

Fe'srive. adj. [ febrilis, Latin; febrile, Fr.) 
Conitituting a fever ; preceeding from a 
fever. 

The fpirits, embroiled with the malignity in the 
blood, and turgid and tumified by the febrile fer- 
mentation, are by phlebotomy relieved. Harvey. 

FE'BRUARY. 2 fe [Lebruarius, Latin. } 
The name of the fecond month in tke 
rear. 

You have fuch a February face 
So full of froft, of torm, and cloudinefs. 

d Shakefprere. 
Fe'ces. x. f. { feces, Latin; feces, French. ] 
1. Dregs; lees; fediments; fubfidence. 

Hence the furface of the ground with mud 
And flime befmear’d, the fecesof the flood 
Receiv'd the rays of heav’n; and fucking in 
The feeds of heat new creatures did begin. 

` Dryden. 
z. Excrement. 

The fymptoms of fuch a conftitution are a four 

fmell in their feces. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Fe'cuLence. 4 s 
Frleutexcy, | 4 Lfetulentia, Latin.] 
1. Muddinefs : quality of abounding with 
» lees or fediment. 


2. Lees; feces; fediment; dregs. 


Pour upon it fome very-ftrong lee, to facilitate the 


feparation of its feeulence, Boyle, 
Whether the wilding’s fibres are conttiv’d 

To draw th’ earth’s pureft fpirit, and refit 

Its feeulencies, which in more porous ftucks 

Or cyder plants finds paflage free, Philips, 


Fe'cuLenr, adj. | feeculentus, Lat. fecne 
lent, Krench.} Foul; dreggy; excres 
mentitious, 


But both his hands, mof filthy fexlen’, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain’d to wath themfelves inceffantly, 
Yet nothing cleaner were for fuch intent. 

Fairy Queer, 

They are to the body as the Jight of a candle to 
the grofs and fecudent fouff, which as it is not pent 
up in it, foneither doth it partake of its impurity. 


Glanv, Apelag ye 
FE'CUND. adje [ fecundus, Latin; fe- 
cond, French. | 


ruitful; prolifick. 
The more fickly the years are, the lefs fecwnd or 
fruitful of children alfo they be. Grauns, 


| Fecunpa'vion. 2 f. | fecundo, Latin.] 


The act of making fruitful or prolifick. 

She requefted thefe plants as a medicine of freue 
dazion, or to make her fruitful. Brown. 

ToFecunpiry. vw a. To make fruitful; 
to make prolifick. Dia, 

Fecu'xorry,  f [from fecund ; fecondité, 
French, 

Fruitfuinefss quality of producing or bringing forth 
in great abundance. 

J appeal to the animaj and vegetable productions 
of the earth, the vat numbers whereof notorioufly 
teftify the extreme luxuriance and fecundity of it. 

re. Woodward. 
2. Power of producing or bringing forth. 

Some of the ancients mention fome feeds that 
retain their fecundity forty years; and | have found 
that melon-feeds, after thirty years; are beft for 
laifing of melons, - Ray. 

p E Gud 


- God could never create fo ample a world, but he 
* could have made a bigger; the fecundity of his cre- 


ative ae never gro barren, nur being ex- 
‘Raufted. E Bentley, 
Feo. Preterite and participle pall. of Jo 
Seed. i 


-, For on the graffy verdure as he lay, 

Aod brrath'd the frethnefs of she early day, 

Devouring dogs the helplefs infant tore, 

Fed on hs trembling limbs, and lapp’d the gore. 

ape. 
Fe'pary. mf. [ fedus, Latin, or from 
Jeudum.] This word, ar to Shake- 
_ Speare, may fignify cither a.confederate,; 
a partner; or a dependent. 6 
Damn’d paper! 

Black as the iak that’s on thec, fenfelefs bauble! 

Art thou a fedary for this aét, andlooke’t —, 

So virgin-like without ? Shake/peare’s Cymbeline, 

Fe'p ERAL. adj. [from fadus, Latin.] 
Relating to a league or contract. 

Jt is a federal rite betwixe God and us, as eating 
and drinking, both smong Jews and Heathens, was 
wont to be. Hamm. 

The Romans compelled them, contrary to all 


j 


federal right and juitice, both ta part with Sardinia, | 


their lawtul territoty, 
future a double tribute. 


Fe'perary. x. f- [from fedus, Latin.] 

A confederate ; an accomplice. 
She's a traitor, and Camillo is 
A federary with her. Shakefpeare, 

Fe'perare. adj. [ faderatus, latin] 
Leagued; joined in confederacy. 

FEE. x. f. {peoh, Saxon; fee, Danith, 
si feudum, low Latin’; fen, Scot- 
tilh. 

I. [In law.] All lands and ténements that 
are held by any acknowledgment of fu- 
periority to a higher lord. All Jands 
and tenements, wherein a man hath a 
perpetual eftate to him and his heirs, &c. 
are divided into allodinm and 'feudum : 
allodinm is every man’s own land, which 
he poffeffes merely in his own right, 
without acknowledgement of any fer- 
vice, or payment of any rent to any 
other. Feudum, or fee, is that which 
we hold by the bencfit of another, and 
in name whereof we owe fervices, or 
yay rent, or both, to a fuperior lord. 
And all our land in Enelend, the crown- 
land, which is in the King’s own hands, 
in right of his crown, excepted, is in 
the nature of feudum; for though a 
man have land by defcent from his 2n- 
ceftors, or bonght ic for his money; 
yet ts the land of fuch a nature, that it 
Nannot come to any, either hy defcent or 
urchafe, but with the burthen that was 
aid upon him who had novel fee, or 
firt of all received it as a henefit froin his 
lord, to him and to all fuch to whom it 
might defcend, or be any way conveyed 
from him. So that no men in England 
has diretum dominium, that is, the very 
property or demefne inany land, but the 
d pa in tight of his crown: for though 
e that has fee has jus perpetuum EZ utile 
dominium, yet he owes ‘a duty for it, and 
therefore it is not fimply his own. Fee 
is divided into two forts; fee-abfolute, 
otherwife called fee-fimple, and fee-con- 
ditional, otherwife termed fee-tail “a 
fimple is that whereof we are feifed in 
thof gencral words, To us and*‘our 


and alfo to pay them for the 
Grew, 


i 


- ' 


EE E 
heirs for ever: feetail is that whereof 
we are fcifed to us and our heirs, with 
limitation; that is, the heirs of our 
body. And fee-tail is either general or 
fpectal: general is where land ts given to 
aman, arid the heirs of his body : fée-tail 
fpecial, is that where a man and his wife 
are feifed of land to them and the heirs 
of their two bodies. Cowel, 

* Now like alawyer, when he land would Jet, 


Or fell fee-finples in his mafter's name. 
Hubbert's Tale. 


Mere’s the Lord of the {il come to leize me fora 


firay, for entering his fee-fimple without leave. 
` Pe S ae, Lng). 


peculiar. 
What concern they ? 
The general caufe ? or js it a fee-grief, 
Due ta fome fingle breaft ? Skakefpeare. 
3. Reward; gratification; recompente., 
"Thefe be the ways by which, without reward, 
Livings in courts begotten, though full hard 5 
For nothing there is done without a fee. Hubbert, 
¢ Not helping, death's my fee; 
Butif I help, what do you promife me? 
Shake/peare. 
4. Payments occafionally claimed by per- 
fons in office. 
Now that Godand friends _ 
Have turn’d my captive Ilate to liberty, 
Atour enlargement whaz are thy HE P 
! 3 Shak, Hen. V1. 
5. Reward paid to phyficians or lawyers. 
He does not refufe doiog a good office for a men, 
becaufe he cannot pay the fee ot ite Addifon. 
6. ‘Portion ; pittance; fhare. Obfolete. 
lù pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 
Referve to eacli cattle their property fees. Tuffer. 
Fel'erarm. x. f. [fee and farm.) Tenure 
by which lands are held from a fuperiour 


lord. 

John furrendered his kingdoms to the pope, and 
took them back again,.te hold in firfarm; which 
brought him into fuch hatred, as all his lifetime 
after he was poffet with fear. Davics. 

To FEE. v. a. from the noun. 
1. To reward; to pay. 

No man fees the fun, uo man purchafes the light, 

nor errs if he walks by it. South, 
Watch the difeafe in time; for when within 

The dropfy rages and extends the thin, 

In vain for hellebore tha patient cries, 

And fees the doctor ; but too late is wife. Dryden. 

z. To bribe; to hire; to purchafe. 

l have long loved her, and ingroffed opportunities 
to meet her; fred every flight occafion, that could 
but niggardly give me fight of her. Shakefp, 

3. To keep iti hire. 

Vhere's oot a thane of them but in his boufe 

1 have a fervent feed. ShLakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
PREBLE. adj. [ foible, French.] Weak ; 
debilitated; fickly; infirm; without 
ftrength of body er mind. 

The men carried al} the ferd/e upon afes. to Je- 
richo. 2 Chren, 

Command th’ afitance of a faithful frend, 
Bur feeble are the fuccours } caa fend. Dryden. 
How I have lov'd, excufe my falt’ring tongue g 

My fpirits fied/e, and my pains are throng. 

Drydet. 

We carry the image of Cod in ts, a ratiana| and 
immortal ioul; and though we be now miferable and 
Jivble, yet we atpire after eternal happinefs, and 
finally espedt a great exaltation of al) oar astural 
powers. Bentley, 

Rhyme isa erntch that Leips the weak along, 
Supports the fecd/e, but retards theftrong. Smib. 

To Feleeie. o a. [from the noun.] To 
weaken; to enfeeble; to deprive of 
ftrength or power. Not in ufe. 

Oras acatile reared high and pound, 
By fubtile engines and ataligivus tights 
2 


2. Property ; 


Ts undermined from the loweft ground, 
And her foundation fore’d and feed/ef quite. ` 

- Fairy Queen, 
Shall that vićtorious hand be feed/ed here, 


That in your chambers gave you chaftifement ? 
Shakep. King Frbm 


FEEBLEMI'NDED, adj. [feeble and mend. | 


Weak of mind; defeétive in, refolution 
and conftancy. 
Warn them ‘that are unruly, comfort the feežlee 


minded, fupport the weak, be patient toward all men. 
t Thef- 


Fe'esLeNEss. x. f. [from feeble.] Weak- 


nefs ; imbecility; infirmity; want of 
ftrength. 
A better head Rome’s glorious body fits, 
Than his thatshakes for age and feeblenefs. Shak. 
Some in their latter years, thtough the feeblenefi 
of their limbs, have been forced to tudy upon their 
knees. South, 


Fs'zpiy. adv. [from feeble.) Weakly ; 


without ftrength. 
Like mine, thy gentle numbers fecS/y creep, 
Thy tragick mufe gives fmiles, thy comick fléep, 
Dryden. 


To FEED. «. a. [ fodar, Gothick ; peban, 


Foedan, Saxon. 
t. ‘Yo fupply with food. i 
Her heart and bowels through her back he drew, 
And fed the hounds that help’d him to purfue. 
` Dryden. 
Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, in 


s which time it eat more than its own wright. 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


z. To fupply; to furnith. 


3. To graze; to confume by cattle. ~ 


4 


A conttant fmoke rifes from the warm fprings that 

feed the many baths with which the ifland is ftocked, 

. Addifon. 

The breadth of the bottom of the hopper mutt be 

half the length of a barleycorn, and near as long as 
the rollers, that it may not feed them too fait. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 


Once in three years feed your mowing lands, if 
ou cannot get manure conitantly to keep them im 
eart. Mortimer. 

The frot will fpoil the grafs; for which reafon 

take care to feed it clofe befure Winter. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


g 


4. To nourith ; to cherith. 


5 


How oft from pomp and ftate did ] remove, 
To fied defpair, and cherith. hopelefs love 2, Prior. 
. To keep in hope or expectation. 
Barbaroffa learned the {tength of the emperor, 
crattily feeding him with the hope of liberty.. 
Knolles. 


6. To delight; to entertain ; to keep from 


7. To make far. “A 
To FRED. veme “' 


faticty. ; 
"Lhe alteration of fcenes, fo it be without noife, 
feeds and relieves the eye, before it be full of the 
fame object. 7 Bacon. 
provincial ufe, 


- 4 


t. To take foud. Chiefy applied to ani- 


2 


mals food. 
- Tofeed were beft at homes; 
From theovc the fawce to meet is ceremony; ° 


' 


Meeting woe bare without ite Shake/p, Macbeth, , 
E 


; to live by cating. 
Lam not covctous of gold ; es 
Nor care], who doth fred upon iny coft, Shake/p. 
You cry sgainit the noble fepate, vho, 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elfe 

World feed om one another, Skhwke/p. Coriclanus. 

Galen tpeaketh of the curing of the tcitrhus of the 
liver by milk of a cow, that feeders upon certain 
herbs. Bacon. 


. ‘Lo prey 


table. Brown, 
He feeds on fruits, whieh of thrirown aecord, 

s The willing grounds and laden trecsafford, Dryden. 

The Vrachmans were all of the fame race, lived in 

fields and woods, and fod only upon tice, miik, or 

herbs. Temple. 

5 Cz All 


Some birds feed upon the berries 'of this veges > 


F.E E 


All feed on ane vsin patron, and enjoy 

Th’ extenfive blefiog ali his luxury, 

3. To pulture; to place cattle to feed, 
> Wis man thall canfe a field ty be eaten, and hall 
pat in his beat, and fhall feed in another man’s 
field, he fhall make retliturton. Ex. xxii. v. 

4. To grow fat or plump. A provincial 
ufe. 

Feeo. 2. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Food; that which is eaten. 

A fearful deer then looks mott about when „he 
comes to the beft feed, with a thrugging kind of 
tremor through.all her principal parts, Sidney. 

Anold worked ox fata 3s well as a young one: 
their fred ig much cheaper, becaufe they eat no 
oats. Mortimer’s Hife. 

2. Pause. 
Befides his cote, his‘flocks and bounds of feed 

Are now on fale. Shakefpeare’s le you like it, 

3. Meal; act ofeating. 
£ Plenty hung 

Tempting fo high, to pluck. and eat my fill 

I {pared not; for fuch pleafure till that hour 

At feed or fountain neyerhad-I found, Miron, 

Fe'zoen. m f. [from feed. ] 
i. One that gives food. 
p The beañ obeys his keeper, and looks up, 
Not to his mailer’s, but his feeder's hand. 
Denham. 


Pope. 


1 
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2. An.exeiter; an encourager. 

When thou do’tt hegr Lamas} have been, 
Approach me, and thou fhalt be as thou was’t, 
The tutor and the feederof my riots,  Shake/p. 

. One. thar eats. 
With eager feeding, food doth choak the feeder, | 
Shakefp. 
But that our feafts 

Yo every mefs have folly, and the feeders 

Jett with it asa cutlom, I fhould bluth 

‘Yo fee you fo attired. Shakefpeare. 

We meet in Ariftotle with one kind of thrufh, 
called the miffel thru, or feeder upon miffeltn, 

Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 
4. One that eats in a certain mode; as, a 
nice feeder, a grofs feeder, 
But tuch fine feeders are no guefts for me ; 
‘Riot agrecs not with frugality : 
Then, that unfathionable man am I, 
With me they'd ftarve for want of ivory. Dryden, 
To PEEL. pret. felr; part. paff, felt. v. u. 

[pelan, daxon.] 

1. To have perception of things by rhe 
“touch. | . 

The fenfe of feeling can give us a notion of exten- 

fion, thape, and all foe ideas that enter at the cye, 
-exvept colours, * i Addifon's Spel. 
2, To fearch by feeling. See FEELER. 

"they thould feck the Lord, if happily they might 

fel ater him, and find him. Ais. 
3. To have a quick fenfibility of good or 
evil, right or wrong. - 
Mang who feeds for all mankind. Pape, 

4. To appear to the touch. : 

Blind men fay black fee/s rough, and white feels 
“fmooth. Dryden, 

Of thefe tumours one fiels flaccid and rumpled ; 
the other more even, flatulentand fpringy. Sharp, 

To Feet. v. a. 
1. To perceive by the rouch. : 
Suffer me that | may fee? the pillars. Judges. 
2. To,try; to found. 
He hath writ this to fee? my affection to your 
, honour. ` Shakefpeare. 
3, ‘To have perception of. 

‘Fhe airis fothin, thata bird has therein no frel- 
ing, of her wings, or any, refilfance of air to,mouni 
hegielf by. Raleigh. 

4- Lo have fenfe of external pain or pleafure. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In,which shey were, or the feice pains gan 

dilton. 

But why thould thofe be thought tofeape, whofte/ 
hole sods of ftorpions and thole whips of ftecl ? 
Fh Creech, 


« 
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FEE 


5. To be affeSted by; to perceive mentally. 
Would I had ‘never trod this Englith earth, 
Or fyli the flatteries that grow upon it f° 
Sbakefpeare Henry VIN. 
The well-fung woes hall footh my pentive ghoit 5 
He bett can paint them who can feel them aie 
` rope. 
Nop youthful kings in battle feiz’d alive, J 
Ever felt fuch grief, fuchterrour, and delat 
opt. 
é. To know ; to be acquainted with. 
Ilis overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him; 
Foe then, and not till then, he fe/r himfelt, 
And found the bleffednefs of being little. nn: 


Shakefpeare Henr, 
Fee. a. f. [from the kt ‘The le of 


feeling ; the touch. 
The difference of thefe tumours will be diftins 
_guithed by the feel. k Sdarp's Surgery. 
FEELER., xf. [from feel. ] 
t. One that feels. 
This hand, whofe touch, 
, Whole ev'ry touch would force the fee/er's foul 
Toth’oathof loyalty. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 
z. The.horns or antennz of infects. 

Infeéts clean their eyes with their forelegs as well 
as antenaw; and as they are perpetually {ecling and 
fearching before them with their feelers or antennz, 
l am apt to think that befides wiping and cleaning 
the eyes, the ufes here named may be admitted, 

Derban’s Phyfico-Theolog y. 
Fr'ELING. participial adj. [from feel. | 
te Expreffive of great fenfibility. 
O wretched ftate of man in (lf-divifion ! 
O well thou fay'ft a fieling declaration J 
Thy tungue hath anade ot Cupid’a deep incifion ! 
h Sidney. 
_ Thy wailing words do much my fpirits move, 
They uttered. are in fuch a feeling fashion, 
Sidney. 
Write ‘till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moilt it again; and frame fome feeling line, 
That may difcover fuch integrity. Shakefp. 
2. Senfibly felt. This fenfe is not fufhei- 


ently analogical. 
A moit poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling furrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefpeare. 
I had 1 fier fenfe 
Of all your royal favours; but this laft 
Strikes through my heart. Sguthevne. 
Felevina. x. f. [from feel. ] 
t. The fenfe of touch. 
Why was the fight 
To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d ; ' 
So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d, 
And not, as fieling, through all parts dffus'd, 
‘That the might took at will through every pore ? 
Milton. 
2. Power of ation upon fenfibility. 
The apprehenfion of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worfe. 
Shakefpeane's Richard M1. 
3. Perception; fenfibility. 
" "Their king, out ofa princely feeling, was Sparing 
| and compatfivoate towards hijs lubjects. Bacon, 
Great perfons had nced to borrow other men's opi- 
| nions to, think themfelves happy; for if they judge 
' by their own feeling, they cannot find it. acon, 
As we learn what belongs to the body by the evi- 
dence of fenfe, fo we learn what belongs tothe foul 
„by an inward confcioufnefs, which maybe called a 
. fort of internal feeling, Watts. 
Fe'euinciy. adu. (from feeling. | 
{. With expreffion of great feniibility. 
| The princes. might judge that he meant himfe!f, 
, wha {pake lo feelingly. Sidney. 
He would not have talked fo fecling/y of Codrus’s 
p bed, if there had been room for a bediellow in j 
ope. 
2. So as to he fenfibly felt. 
Here feel, we but the penalty of Adam, 
The feafon's difference ; as the icy phang, 
And chuli chiding of the Winter’s wind, 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ey'a sll | shrink with cold, I fmile-and fay, 
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iz, To make a fhow of. 


y 
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BEL 
This is no flattery : thefe are counfellors, 
That feelingly perfuade me what! am. Shakefp, 
He feelingly knew, and had trial of the late 
good, and of the new purchafed evil. Raleigh. 
FEET. 2. f The plural of fot. : 
His brotheets image to his mind appears. 
Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his fert with _ 
! fears., Pepe, 
Fe'erurss. adj. [from feets]- Being witha 
out feet. 
Geoffrey of Boulloin broched three feerle/s birds, 
called Allerions, upon his arrow. Camdeni 


To FEIGN. v. a. [| feindre, Freneh ; fugo, 


} “Latin.] 


t. To invent; to image by an aét of the 
mind. á 
Abominahle, inutterable, and worfe 
Than fables yet have friga’d,.or fear conceiv’d, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire! Milter. 
No fuch things are done as thou fayeft, but thow 
Feign df? them out of thine own heart, ° 
Neb. vi. Be 


Both-his hands, moft filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent, 

And feigned to wath themfelves inceffantly, FQ. 

3. To make a fhew of; to do. upon fome 

falfe pretence. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 

Then, hid in thades, cludes her eager fwain ; 

But feigas a laugh to fee-me fearch around,. 

! And by that laugh the-willing fair is found. Pope. 

‘4. To difflemhle ; to conceal. Now ob-. 
folete. ò 

Each trembling Jeafand whiftling wind they hear, 
Ais ghailly bug their hair on end does reas; - 

1 Yet both do ttrive their fearfulnels to feign, 

: Pai Queer. 

To Fercn. ve w. To relate faltely; to 
image from the invention; to tell fa- 
bulouily. 

Theref re: the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ftones, and flood 3 

Since nought fo tteckith, hard, and full of rage, 

Eur mafick for the time doth change his nature, 

Shakefpeare. 

Frlicnep.y. ade. [fromfeign.] In fiction ; 

not truly. 

Such is found to have been falfely and fcignedly 
in fome of the heathens. Bacon. 
FE'IGNER. z. f. (from feign.) Inventer 5 

contriver of a fiction. 

_ _ And thefe three voicesdiffer ; all the things done, 
the doing and the, doer; the things feigned, the 
feigning and the eigner; fo the pacm, the pocly, 
and the poet., © Ben Fanfon 

Feint. participial adj. [from feigu, for 
feigned ; or fiit, Fr.] Counterfeit ; 
feeming. 

“Fhe mind by degrees lofes its natural relith of 
real, folid truth, and is reconciled infentibly to any 
thing that can be but dreffed up into any feint 1% 
pearance of it. Leecke. 

Feint. 2. f. [ feint, French.] 

1. A falfe appearance; an offer of fome- 
thing not intended to be. m 

Courtly's letter is but a feint toget off. Specfatcr. 

z. A mock affavit ; an appearance of aiming 
at one part, when another is intended to 
be ftruck. 

But, in the breaft encamp’d, prepares 

For well-bred feints and future wars Prier. 

Fs'LanneRs. 2 f Worms in hawks. 


t 


d Ainfavorth. 
To FELICITATE., wa. [ feliciter, French ; 
felicito, Vat. | : 
1. To make happy. 
I profefs 
Myfelf an enemy to all other joys; 
And find 1 am alone felicitate i 
In your dear highnefs’ love, ttie 
hat 


PEL 


What a glorious entertainment and'pleafure would 
fill and felicitate his fpisit, if. be could grafp all in 
a fingle urvey ! Warts. 
2- To congratulate. » 
They might proceed unto forms of fpeeches, 
Selicitating the good, or*depreciaung the evil to 
follow, t Brown. 
FELICITATION. x. f- [French, from feli- 
citate. | Congratulation. Did. 
FELI'CITOUS. adj. [ felix, Lat.) Happy. 
Dia. 


+ 


Fent'citousnx. adv, [from felicitous.) 
. Happily- > Dia. 
Fenroiry. 2. f [ felscitas, Latin;. felicité, 
Fr.) Happinefs; profperitv;; _ blifsful- 
nefs; blellednefss. . . - - a 
The joyous day, dear Lord, with joy-begity. . 
And grant thatws, forwhem4bion dideftdie, 
Being with thy dear blood clean wafli’d from fin, ` 
May live for everin felicity, 
Others in virtue plac’d felicity; 
But virtue join’d with riches and long life, 
ln eorpora! plealure'he; and carelefs eafer 
The felicities of her wonderful reign may be com- 
plete. Y Anerbury. 
How great, how glorious a felicity, haw adequate 
to the defires of a reafonable. nature, is peri to 
“ our hopes in the gofpe) ? p a. Bogers 
Fe'sixe. adj. [Jelinus, Latin.]” Like a 
cat; pertaining to a cat. 
Even as in the beaver; from which he differs 
riacipally ta his teeth, which are canine, and im 
fiis tail, which is Aine, or along taper, Grew. 
FELL. adj. [pelle, Saxi] j 
1. Cruel; barbarous ; inhuman. | 
lt feemed fury, d:fcord, madnefs fell; 
Flew from his lap when he unfolds the fame. 


Faisfax. 
So fellef foer, 
Whofe paffions and whofeplots have broke their feep, 
To take theone the other, by fome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, hall grow dear friends. 
i Shake/petve. 
z. Savage; ravenous; bloody. 
That inftant was | turn’d into a hart, 
And my defires, like /e//.and cruel hounds, 2 
Ever finee purfue me. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
l know thee, Inve | wild as the raging main, 


Mare fell tian tygars onthe Lybian plajo. Pope. 
Seorning all the taming arts of man, 
The keen hyena, fellef of the fell, Thomfer. 
Feu. n.f. [pelle, Shen The fkin; the 
hide. Not ufed. 
Wipe thine eye; 


The goxjers fhall devour them, fef and fel, 
Ere they hall make us weep. Shakcfpeare. 
The time hasbeen my fenfes would have cool’d 
To heara night-thriek ; and my fellof har 
Would ata difina! treatife rouze and tir. Shakefp. 
To Feu. v. a, [ fellen, German.], 
1, To knock down; tu bring to the ground, 
Villain, taod, nr PI fedd thee down. Sbake/p. 
Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 
Now wardsa filling blow, now ftrikes again. 
Dankl. 
Taking the {mall end of his mutket in his hand, 
he ftruck him on the heat with the ftock, and felled 
him. Rahigh. 
Mis*fall, for the prefent, ftruek an earthquake 
into all minds; nor could the vulgar be induced to 
Velieve he was felled. Hevel. 
On therr whole hoft ! flew 
Unarm’d, and with a trivial weapon /ell'd 
“Their choicet youth, they oaly liv’d whn fled. 
. Milton. 
2: It feems improperly joined with dean or 
along. ; 
Whom with fuch furce heftruck hefel/"d him down, 


And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden. 
! fell’d along a man of bearded face, 
His limbs all cover’d with a fhining cafe. Dryden, 


ç. To hew down; to cut down. 
‘Thea would he feem a farmer that would fell 
Bargains of woods, which lie did lately fl, Hubs. 


Spenfer's Soniets. j 


Milion | 


FEL . 
Prond ‘Arcite and fierce Palamon, 
In mortal battle doubling blow on blow $ 
Like lightning flam’d their faulchions 10 and fro, ° 
And thot a dreadful gleam; fo ftrong they ftruck, 
There feem’d tefs foree requit’d to fe// an oak. 


Dryden, 
Ferr. ‘The preterite of To fail. 
None on their feet might ftand, 
Though ftanding efe as rocks; bit dawn they fel? 
By thoufands, angel on archangel roll’d. | Midron, 
Fe'trer. s. f. [from fell] One that hews 
down. 
Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up 
again us. If. zivel. 
Fecvirivovs. adj. [fel and fur, Latin.) 
Flowing with gall. i ia., 
Fev mMoneer. z: f [from f] A déaler 
| in’ hides. i 


IFe’'LuNess. 2.-f [from fell] Cruelty 


favagenefs ; fury; rage. 

When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo fait, and all his armour fteep, ps 
For very fellacfs load he "gan to wéep. Fairy Queen, 
PerLoe., af, [felge, Danih] ‘Me cir- 
cumference of a wheel; the outward part. 
Tt is often written fally-ar felly, i 

Out, out, thou ttrumpet Fortune all you'géds, > 
In general fynod, take away her powet ¢ h 
Break all the fpokes and foles from*her wheel, 
And bowl the ruund-oave down the hill of heav’n. 

s Shakefpeare. 

Axle-trees, naves, felloer, and {pokes were all 

molten. Kine. 


FELLOW, 7. f. [guafi, to follow; Miz- 


| ees from pe, taith,-and lax,>boutd,- 


Saxon, Junin; fallow, Seortith. | 
1, A companion; one. with whom we con- 
fort. Chest 
|  Imyouth I had twelve felloes like unto’ mgfelf, 
| but not one ofthem came to a good end. Afebum. 

To be your fellow, 

You may deny mes hut PH be your fervant, 
| Whether you will nr no. Shakefp. Tempe. 
| Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 

That one fhould be che common good of both ; 
One fou! finuld both infpirey and neither prove 
His fellere's hindrance in pursuit oflove? Dryden. 
2. An’ alfociate; one united in' the fame 

affair. 

Each'on his fellow for affiftance calls; 
At length the lawl fabrick mounts the walls. 
Dryden's Virgil, 


3. One of. the fame kind. 
Let partial {pjrizs {till aloud complain, 
Think theaifelves injui’d that they cannot reign 3 
And owy no liberty, but where they may 
| Without controul upon thelr fe/luws prey. Muller, 
A fhepherd had one favourite dag: he fed him with 
hisown hand, and took mòre care of him’ than of 
his fellows. L Efrange. 
4. Equal; peer. 
So you are to be hereafter fellowes, and no longer 
fervants. Sidacy. 


Chieftain of the reft” 
I chofe him here: the earth thal! him affow ; 
Hin fellows late, thall be Lis fubjects now, Fairfax, 
5. One thing fuited to another; one of a 
år. 

When virtue is lodzel in 4 body, that feems to 
have been prepared for the reception of vice; the 
foul and the body do not feeem to be flows. 

d s Addifon's Spfefator. 

6. One like or equal to another: as, ‘ths 

knave hath nat his felloe. ’ 

7- A familiar appellation ufed’ fometimes 

with fondnefs; fometimes with eftecih ; 

but ‘generally with fome degrce of con- 
tempt. 

‘This is Othello’s ancient, as I take ir. 

—The fame indeed; a very valiant fellow. Shakef, 

An officer was in danger to bave loit his place, 

‘but bis wife made his peace; whereupon a plea- 


j | mankurd, 


=- FEE 


fant fellow faid, that he’ had been crufhed, but that 


he faved himfelf upon his horns. a Bacon, 
Full fifteen thoufand lufty fellows 
, With fire and fword the fort maintains 
Each was a Hercules, you tell us; 
/yet out they match'dlikecommon men. Prier, 


18. A word: of contempt; the foolifh 
mortal; the’ mein wretch; the’ forry 
salcate hi 
| _Thofe gréat felows feornfally receiving them, 
| as fooiith birds tallen inta their ner, it pleafed the 
1 eternal Juftice to make them fuffer death by their 
| hands. A è 
Caio hath here been fet on inthe dark , 
By Rodorigo, and fellows that are 'feap’d. Shuke/p. 
l have great coinfort from this fidcus methioks: 
he hath no drowiting mark: abour~|im'; his com- 
plexiowis perie gallows Sbakefpeare’s Tempefle 
Opinion that did help ms to the crown, 
Had ititi kept loyal topotlefion;- _ 
And leit me in reputelefs bànithment, 
_A felicwofnu mark or likelihood, 


Sidney, 


1 Shake/p. 
| How uft the fighe of meins, to do ill deeds, 
Makes décds il] done? For had thou not becn by, _ 
A fellow by ‘dit hand ‘ot ‘nature mark'd, F 
Qroledj and fign'd to dé a deed of háme . 
This murder had horcome into my mind. Séake/p. 
The Modr’s abus’d by {ome molt villainovs knave, 
Some bafe notorious knave, lome fcurvy fellow ! 
( Shakefpfare. 

The fellow had taken more fih than ‘he could 

fpend while they were fwcet. L’ Ejlrange. 

As nett of kin, Achillés’ arms I claim; 
| This fellow would ingralt a foreign namo 

Upon oar ttock; and the Sifyphian feed 

By fraud and thel: ailerig his father’s breed. Dryden, 
s You will wonder iow fuch an ordinary fellow, as 
this Mr; Wood. could havegot his Majelty’s broad 
felo Swift. 

You'll find! if onge the monarch aéts the munk, 

Or, coblerelske, the parfon will be drunk, n 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
| The rett Is all but leather and prunella, Pope. 
9. Sometimes it implies a° mixture of pity 
| with contempt. 
| + The provoft commanded his men to hang him 
| Upon the neaveft tree: then the fote cried out thas 
| be wasmot the millier, but the miller’s man. 
vo i T Hayward. J 
J0- A member of, å college that fhares its 
| reveniles, or ofany intorporated fociety. 
] There fiould bea miliun of three of the fellecos 
| of biethren of Solorion’s houfe, to give us know- 
ledge of the alfuits and’ itaré of thole countries to 
p which they werd ‘defigied. i Bacon. 
0 Fèë'LLow. v, a. Vo fuit with; to 
pair with’; to ‘mitch? Fe//iv is often” 
ufed in compofition ro mark community 
| of nature, ftation; or employinent. i 
| 7 Imagination, 
| With what’s unreal, thou co-active art, 
© And fellrv'ff nothing. 
“ELLOW-CO'MMONER. a. fe 
l. One who has the fame right of common. 
| He eannot appropriate, he cannot inclof:, with- 
out the confent of all his Wi genie iE all 
CCA Ee 
2. A commoner at Canbridge of the higher. 
order, who-dines with the fellows. 
Fetcvow-screature, xf One that has 
the fame créator. 

Reufsa is the glory of human nature, and one of 
{the chief eminencies whereby we are raifed above our’ 
} Sellots-creatures, the bruts, in this lower world, 

- Wan Logich, Inirodufiore. 
Fe'crow-uttn. zJ. Coheir; partner of' 
| the fame inheritance. 


e 


Shakefpeare,” 


Ehe Genriles fhiould bs fellow beirs. Eph. iii. 6. 

TÈLLOWYMELPER, wf. Coadjutor; om 
' who concurs in the bind bufinefs. 

We ought to receive fuch, that we might be fel- 

low. helpers to the truth, 3 Sohn, 8. 

FELLOW-LA'BOURER, x. f- One who labours 

in the fame defign,. 
: My 


l 


‘ 


My falow-labourers have commiffioned me to 
perform in their behalf this office of dedication. 

. ’ . Dryden's Juve Ded, 
FELLOW-SERVANT, z. f. One that has 
the fame matter. 

Nor lfs think we In heav'n of thee on earth, 

, Than of our fellow-fervanty and inquire . 
Gladly into the ways of God withman. . Milton. 

Fair fellowjervant! may your gentle ear  , 
Prove.more propitious to iny flighted care 
-Than the bright dames we ferve. Walter. 

Their fathers and yours were fellow-/ertanis to 
the fame heavenly matter while they llved; nor i» 
that relation diffolved by their death, but ought fill 
to operate among their furviving children. dereréurys 
ELLow-soLpier. 2. f. One who fights 

under the fame commander. Ancadear- 
.ing appellation ufed by officers to their 
men. 

Come, fellow-foldier, make theu proctamation. 

t : “Shakefp, 
- Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in la- 
bour, and fe/low-foldier. Phil. ii. 25+ 
FELLOW-STUDENT. # f One who ftudies 
in company with another, in the fame 
clafs, under the fame matter. 

© 1 pry'thee do not mock me, fellow-fludent. 
Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Ff you have no fellow-fludent at hand, tell it 
over with your acquaintance. Watts’s Logick. 

FELLOW-SUBJECT, z. f. One wha lives 
under the fame government. 4 

The bleeding condition of their fellow.fubjetts 

‘was a feather in the balance with their private ends, 

td Swift. 

Fre.tow-surrerer. s. je One who fhares 

in the fame evils; one who partakes the 
fame fuferings with another, 

How happy was it for thofe poar creatures, that 
your grace was made their fellow-/afferer? And 
Jow gloripus for you, that you chofe to want rather 
than not relieve? Dryden, 

Wein fome meafure fhare the neceffities of the 
poor at the fame time that we relieve them, and 
inake ourfelves not only their patrons but fellow- 
Sfrfferers. Addifon's SpeGator, 

LELLOW-WRITER. #2. J. One who writes 
at the fame time, or on the fame fub- 
get. 

Since fo cannot raife themfelves to the re- 
putation of their fellow-twriters, they muft fink it 
to their own pitch, if they would keep themfelves 
upon alevel with them. Addifon. 

FELLOW-FEE'LING, xe fa [fellow and feel- 
ing.] : 
3. Sympathy. E . 

Tt is a high degree of inhumanity not to have a 
fellow feeling of the misfortune of my brosher, 

n L'Ejirange. 
2. Combination ; joint interet; commonly 
inan Ill fenfe. 

Even your milkwoman and your nurferymaid have 
a fee feling. Arbuchuct, 

Fr'LLowLIkE, | adj. {fellow and dike.) 
Fe'tpow ys Like a:companion; on 
equal rerms; companionable.. 


' 1 


All which good parts he graceth with a good fi- | 


faewlske, kind, and refpectiul carriages, 
One feed for anatherto make an exchange 
With selfowly neighbourhood Jeemeth not trange. 


f Tuffer. 
Fr'LLowsHiP. x. f. [from fellew.] 


Carew, 


i. Companionfhip; confort ; fociety. +f -+ 


This boy cannot tell what he wouldihave + 
But kneels and holds up hands for fetlouybjp. 


Shakepeare, 
From blifstat bawirs ae 
Of amaraatine fhade, fountain, or (pring, 
By th’ waters of life, where’er they lat 
In fellewy/bips of joy, the fons of light 
Matted, Milton's Paradife Lof. 
3 i + 


~ 9 

. FEL 

There js no man but God puts excellent things 
into his potfelfion, to be ufed for the cammon good ; 
for men are wade for foviety and mutual fellouship. 

Calamy's Sermans. 

"God having defigned man for a fociable creature, 

_ made him not only with au inclination, and under 
the neceility to have fellorybip with *thofe of his 
own kind, ‘but furnifhed him allo with language, 
which was to be the great intrument and cementer 
of fociety. _ Lacke. 
z. Affociation; ‘confederacy; combination. 

We would nordic in that man’s companys 
That fears his fel/ew/bip to die with us. “Shakefp. 

Thaf laws do bind men ubfolutely, even as they 
are men, although they have never any fettled fel- 
low/bip, never any folemn agreement among(tthem- 
felves. Hocker. 

Moft of the other Chriftian princes were drawn 
into the fe/lou/oip of that war. ` Knolles. 

3. Equality. . n 
4» Partnerfhip; joint interet. - 
Nearer acquainted, now | feel by proof 
That fellow/bip in pain divides not fmart, 
Nor lighten's aught each man’s peculiar load. 
} Paradife Regained, 
O love! thou fternly doft thy power maintain, - 
And will nor beara rival in thy reign ; 
` Tyrants and thou all fe/lowybip dildain. Dryden. 
5. Company; ftate of being together. 
The great contention of the fea and ikies J 
Parted our fellow/bip. Buthark, a faill Sdake/p. 
6. Frequency of intercourfe; focial plea- 
fure. 
Ina great town friends are feattèred, fo that there 
is not that fe//oru/Lip which is in lefs neighbourhoods. 
A “Batons Effays. 
7. Fitnefs and fondnefs for fekal enter- 
tainments, with good prefixed. 

He had by his exceflive goad fellou/bip, which 
was grateful to all the campany, made himfelf popu- 
lar with al! the officers of the army. Clarendon, 

8. An eftablifhment in the college, with 
, share in its revenue. 

Corufodes, having, by extreme parfimony, faved 
thirty pounds out of 2 beggaily "fellowpbip, went to 
London. Saift, 


g- [In arithmetick.] ‘That rule of plural 
proportion whereby we balance accounts, 
depending between divers paham having 
put together a general ftock, fo that they 
may every man have his proportional 
ap or fuftain his proportional part of 
lofs, ; 


1 manly; favagely ; barbzroufly. 
"Fair ye be fure, but crucl and unkind; 
Asisatyger, that with greedinefs i 
Tlants after blood, when he by chance doth find 
A feeble beaft doth felly him opprefs, Spenjer. 


Fruo-pe-sz. x. / [In law.] He that 


` 


FELON. w. f. (felon, French; felo, low 
Latin; pel, Saxon. ] a 
l. One who has committed a capital crime. 
e apprehend thee for a Jelan here. Shakefp. 
The wily tox, 

Chas’d even amid’ the toids; and made to bleed, 
Like felens, where they did the murd’rous deed, 

á Dryden. 
2, A whitlow; a tumour formed between 
the bone and its inrefling membrane, 
very painful. - ‘ 

The malign paronychia is that which is commonly 
~ called a felons i Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Fe'ton. adj. Cruel; traitorous; inhuman. 
; _ Ay me! what thing on earth, thatall things breeds, 
| Might be the caufe of fo impatient plight! 

What fury, or what fiend with elon deeds, 

Hath Rirred up fo 'milchievous defpight ! 
‘Phen bids prepare th’ hofpitable treat, 
Vain thews ot love to veil his/e/o7 hate. 


3 > 
e ` . 


Spenfer. 
a 


: Cocker. 
Fe'LLYy. adv. [from fell] Cruelly ; inhu-' 


committeth felony by murdering himfelf. | 


FEM 
FeLo'srous. adj. [from felon} WitKed ; 
traitorous; villainous; malignant; perfi- 
dious; deftru&tive. 

, This man conceived the duke’s death; but whaf 
was the motive of that felonious conception is in the 
clouds, ` Hotton, 

O thievifh night! 

Why thould’ft thou, but for fome felenious end, 

Jn thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars 

‘That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d the lamps 

With everlafting oil, to give due light 

To the milled and lonely traveller? Miltone 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 

Jt docs but touch thy Irith pen, and dies. Drydeny 
Fero'ntousty. adv. [from felonious.) Tw 

a felonious way. 


[FE tontons, adj. [from felon.) Wicked. 


Not nfed.'' , 
łam like for defperate dole to die, 

Through felonows force of mineenemy. Spenfer, 
Felony. n. fi { felovie, French; felonia, 

law Latin; from fe/ox.] A crime de- 

nounced capital by the law ; an enormous 
crime. 
I will make it fefony to drink fmall beer. 
i. Shakefpeare's Henry V1. 
Fest. ‘The preterite of FerL, which fee. 
FELT. v. f (pele, Saxon.] 
x. Cloth made of wool united without 
| weaving. } 
It were a delicate ftratagem to fhoe 

A troop of horfe with felt. Shakefp. King Leare 

2, -A hide or fkin. i 
To know whether fheep are found or not fee thag 

the felre be loofe. Aforrimer's Hufbandry , 
Jo Fert. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To 
unite without weaving. 

The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another 
weaves it into cloth, another into kerley. Hale, 
Go Fettre. v. a. [from f~ilt.] To clot 
together like felt. 
| _ His feltred locks, that on his bofom fell, 

" On rugged mountains briers and thorns refemble. 
' Fairfaas 
Fexu'cea. 2. f. [jelex, Fr. felkon, Arab. ] 
A {mall open boat with fix oars. Did. 
FEMALE, 2. f [ femelle, French; femella, 
Latin.] A fhe; one of the fex which 
brings young; not male. 

God created man in his own image, ma'e and 
Fomale created he them. Gen. i. 27. 

It he offer it of the herd, whether it b.m le or 
female, he thall oler it without bemifh. Lev, 

A Men, more divine, 
Indu’d with intellectual fenfe and foul, 
Are inalters to their fismafes, and their lords. 


Shakefp, 


t 


FE'MALE. adjs 
1. Nor male. 
Female of feg it feems, 
Swarming nex! appear'd s 
The female bee, that feeds her hutband drone 
Milton, 
z, Not mafculine; belonging to a fhe. 
Other funs, perhaps, 
With their attendaut moons thou wilt defery, 
Communicating male and fi mal light; 


Milton. 


Which two great fexes animate the world,  AZi/to%. 
Add what wants 
In female fex, the moie to diaw his love. Miltate 
: He fcrupled not to est 
Againft his better knowledge, not deceiv'd, 
, But fondly overcome with female charm, Mikon, 


1f by a female hand he had forefeen 

He was to die, his with had rather been 

The lance and double ax of the fair warrior queen. 

nm . Dryden, 
3. Femare Rhymes. Double rhymes fo 

called becaufe in French, from which, 

the term is taken, they end in e weak or 

feminine. ‘Thefe rhymes are female: 
, . b s a -u r t ii "Th ex. 


FEN 
Th’ excefs of heat is but a fable; s 
We know the torrid zone is now found habitable. 
Cowley. 
The female rbymes are in ufe with the Italian in 
every lioe, with the Spaniard promifcuoufly, and 
with the French alternately, 5 recon from the 
Alari he Pucelle, or any of their later porms. 
t o4 a enk Pref. to Arn. Mirab. 
Feme Covert. x. f. [French.] A married 
woman; who is alfo faid to be under 


covert baron. Blount. 
Feme Sole. x. f. [French.] A fingle wo- 

man; an unmarried woman. : 
Pemina‘uity. v. f. [from femina, Latin. ] 


Female nature. 
If in the minority of natural vigour the parts of 
feminality take place, upon the increafe or growth 
thereof the mafculine appears, y Brown. 
Fe’minene. adj. [ feemininus, Latin.] 
3. Of the fex that brings young ; female, 
Thus we chattife the god of wine 
With water that is feminine, 
Until the cooler nymph abate 
His wrath, and fo concorporate. 
2. Soft; tender; delicate. 
Her heav’nly form 
Aagelick, but more foft and feminine, _ Milton, 
3. Effeminate; emafcnlated ; wanting man- 
linefs. . : 
Nimias was no man of war at all, but altogether 
feminine, and fubjeted to eafe and delicacy. 
Raleigh's Tiftery. 
Fe'minine. x. f, A fhe; one of the fex 
that brings young; a female. 
O! why did God create at lait 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature? And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine? Milten. 
Primorar. adj. [ femoralis, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the thigh. 
The lazgeft crooked needle fhould be ufed in takiog 
up the femoral arterics in amputation, barp. 
FEN. x. /. (penn. Saxon; wenne, Du tch.) 
A marfh ; low flat and moift ground; a 
moor; a bog. : 
Mexico is a city that ftands in the midft ofa great 
manh or fen. Abbot's Defeription of the IForld. 
1 go alone, 
* Like to a lonely dragon, that his fez 
Makes fear’d and talk'd of more than feen. Shak. 
‘The furface is of black fen carth, Woodward. 
Ile to Portina‘'s wat’ry marfhes went; 
A longcanal the muddy fen divides, 
Aad with a clear unfully’d current glides. Adlifon. 


Fr'xBerRY., x. /. [fn and berry] A 
kind of blackberry. Skinner. 
Fence. x. f. [from defence] 
3e Guard; fecurity ; outwork; defence. 
That proved not fence enough to the reputation of 
their oppreffors, Decay of Piety, 
There’s no fence againft inundation, earthquakes, 
or hurricanes, LEfirange. 
To put them oat of their parents view, at a great 
dance, is to espofe them to the greatett dangers 
of their whole lite, when they have the leaft fence 
and guard againft them, chee 
Let us bear this awful corpsto Cæfar, 
And lay it in hisfight, that it may ftand 
A fence betwist us and the vidtor’s wrath. Addifon, 


2.-Inclofure; mound; hedge; fortified 
boundary. 
To vain did nature's wife command 
Divide the waters from the land, 
Jf daring thips and men proplrane, 
Invade th’ inviolable main ; 
‘Th’ eternal fences overleap, 
And pals at will the boundlef; deep. 
Shall 1 meation make 
Of the vaft mound thatbinds the Lucrine lake ? 
Or the difdainful fea, chat, Mut from thence, 
Kars tousd the flruQare, and inyages the fence? 
Dryden. 


g 


Ckaveland, 


Dryden. 


FEO 
Ifa man be to prepare his fon fer duels, 1 had ra- 
ther mine fhould be a good wreftler than an ordinary 
fencer, which is the moft a gentleman cah attain 
to, unlefs he will be conttantly in the fencing {chool, 
and every day exercifing. Locke. 
EN-CRICKET. `u, f. [ grillotalpa.|_» An 
infect that digs itfelf holes in the ground, 
To Fenn. vw. a. [from defeud.} To keep 
off; to fhut out. ~ i 
ia with ftraw the beddingof thy fold, 

With fern beneath to fead the bitter cold, Dr dèn, 
a Fenn, va 2. ‘16 difpute; to mife of 

acharge. 
The dexterous 


FEN 
Employ their wiles and unavailing care, 
To pafs the ferees and furprife the fair. 
3. The art of fencing; defence. 
I bruifed my fkin th? other day, with playing at 
fword and dagger witha matter of fence, Shake/p. 
4. Skill in defence. 
11 prove it on his body, if he dare, 


Defpight his nice fercc and his active practice. 
f Shakefpeare, 


Pepe, 


To FENCE. t a 
1. To inclofe; to fecure by an inclofure or 
hedge. 
Th? johabitants each pafture and each plain 
Deftroyed have, each field to watte is fade; 


In fenced towers bettowed is their grain, ances 


for a great 


management of terms, 
able gjend and prove with them, pafles 
1 


Betore thou cam’tt this kingdom to invade. Fairfax, ot +e s eas 
He hath ferced up my way that I cannot pafs, koa But it îs learning pta om 


and fet darkaefs in my paths, Fob, xix. 8. 
Thou hat clothed me with fkin and fleibh, and 
hatt fenced me with bones and finews, Fob.x. 11. 
He went about to make’a bridge to a itrong city, 
which was fenced about with walls. 2 Mac, xii. 13. 
See that the churchyard be fenced in with a de- 
cent rail or other inclofure. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
ze To guard ; to fortify. 
So much of adders wifdom 1 have learnt, 
To fence my ear againft thy forceries. Milton, 
With love to friend, th? impatient lover went, 
Fenc'd from the thorns, and trod the deep defcent, 
Dryden, 


Fe'nser. x. f. [from fend.] 

1. An iron plate laid before the fire to hin- 
der coals that fall from rolling forward 
to the floor, ` 

2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide of a. 
fhip to keep off violence. : 

Frnera'tion. 2e f. [ feneratio, Latin.] 
Ufury; the gain of intereft ; the practice: 
of increafing money by lending. 

The hare figured not only pufillanimity. and tie 
midity from its temper, but fereration and ufury 
from its fecundity and fuperfetation. Browne 

Fe’nucreex. 2. f. [ fenum Grecum, Lat. J 
A plant. y 

Fenner, a. f. [ feeniculum, Latin.] ‘A. 
plant of ftrong feent. 

A fav’ry odow blown, more pleas’d my fenfe 
Than fmell of fweeteht fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev’n. ? 

Miltow, 

plant. 

ant. 


To Fence wm 
1. To prattife the arts of. manual defence ; 
to praćtife the ufe of weapons. 

He having got fome iron, thould have it beaten 
into fwords, and put intovhis fervants haads to fence 
with, and bang one another, he. 

2. To guard againft; to a& on the de- 
fenfive, 

Vice is the more ftubborn as well as the more 
daogerous evil, and therefore In the firft place to be 

fenced again. Locke. 
3. To fight according to art, by obviating 
blows as well as iving. 

Ifa throttle fing, he falls tteaight a capering : 

He will ace witlv his own fhadow. Shakefp. 

A beauteous heiferin the wood is bred F 
The ftooping warriors aiming head to head, 

Engage their clathing horns; with dreadful found 
The forett rattles, and the rocks rebound ; 


FE'NNELFLOWER. x. f- [nigalia.] A 
FE'NNELGIANT, x, f. [ ferxia.) A p! 
Fi'nny. adj. [from fen. 

1. Marthy; boggy; moorith. 

Driving in of piles is ufed for ftone or brisk 
houfes, and that only where the ground proves fenny’ 
or moorifh. Saxon. 

The lmagry crocodile, and hiffing fnake. . 
Lurk in the troubl’d ftream and fenny brake. 


‘They fence and pufh, and pufbiag, loudly raar,. . Prior., 

Their dewlaps and their fides are bath’d in gore. 2. Inhabiting the marh.. i 
Dryden. Fillet of a fexny fnake, 

A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies Jn the cauldron boil and bake. Shakefpeare,. 


and gamefteys company, Locke. 
‘Thefe, being polemical arts, could no more be 
learned alone than fencing or cudgelplaying. 


Frinnystones. z. /. A plant. 
Fe'nsucxen. adj. [fen and fuck.] Sucked! 


j Arbuthnot and Pope. | out of ma nollie 
TE'N f. r i . nfect her beauty, 
Fe’nceness, adj. [from fence.) Without You fenfuck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful fan. 


inclofuie; open. 
Each motion of the 
And love in their weak bofoms is a rage 
As terrible as hate, and as deitrutive: 
So the wind roars o’er the wide fenceleft ocean, 
| And heaves the billows of the boiling deep, 
s Alike from Nerth, from South. Rowe's LE Shore. 
ENCER. #. f. [froin ferce.| One who 
teaches or praćiifes the ufe of weapons, 
or feience of defence. 
Calmnefs is great advantage she that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 
Mark all his wand’rings, and enjoy his frets; 
As cunning fencers fufler heat to tire, Ulerbers. 
A nimble fencer will put in a thruft fo quick, 
that the foil willbe in your bofom when you thought 


Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 
FEOD.am f. [ feodum, low Latin.} Fee; 
tenure. a Dia.. 
Fr'onaL. adj. { feodal, French, from fead, | 
Held from another. rai 
Felopary. ». /. [from flodum,. Latin. J 
» One who holds hiseftate under the tenure- 
of fuit and fervice to a fuperior lord.. 


Houmer. 

To FEOFF.. v.. a. [efs fefer, French, 

Seoffare, low Latin.) ‘lo pat in pof- 
fellion; to inveft with right. , 

feffe, 


Feorre'r. xe f [ feoffietus... Latin ; 


heart rifes to fury, 


it 2 yard off. Digby. { “. 7, s we ee golein, w 
ty .* 3 t ne late earl of Defmond, before his breaking: 
Fe'xcisue, adj [from fence.) Capable forth into rebellion,. conveyed "fecretly all his lauds. 


of defence. Addifin. 


to feoffees in truft, in hope to have cut of-her mae. 


Velycincmaster. nf. { fence and mafter.1| | jey trom the efcheat of his lands. Spanfer, 
One who teaches the feience of defence, E'OFFER. m fe [ feoffalor, Jow Satine} 
or the ufe of weapons. One who gives pofledion.of any thing.. 


Fe'xcincscuoot, nef. { fence and fehosl.] 
A’place inwwhich the uig of weapons is 
taught,. 


On 
i 


| Sce Frorrmerr, 
FEOFFMENT. z. S 


[ feoffumentin, Latin .] 
! "The act of gran 


ting pofeflion, ; ; 
Any 


FER 


Any gift of grant of any honours, catles, lands, or 
ether immoveable things, to another in fee fimple, 
that is, to him and his heirs for ever, by. the delivery 
of feifin of the thing given: when it as in writing, 
it is called a deed aae imeni; and in every feof- 
ment the giver is called the leotfor, po and 
he that receiveth by virtue thercóf the fenffce, 
feoffatus, The proper difference between a feotfer 
‘and a donor is, that the feolfer gives in fec-fimple, the 


donor in fee-tail. Comel. 
Fera'ctry. 2. f. [ feracitas, Latin. | 
Fruirfulnefs; fertility. Dia. 


Fe'aat. adj. [feralis. Latin.) Funereal ; 
deadly. . Did. 
Feria'tion. 2. f. (fridtis, Latin, ] ‘The 
a& of keeping 
f ; 
wark. 

As though there were any ferigtignin nature, this 

feafon is cummonly termed the phyficiaus vacation. 
É Brown. 

FE'RINE. adj. { ferinut, Latin.] Wild; 
favage. , . i : 

The only difficulty is touhing thofe ferie, noxi- 
ous, and untameable beafts} as, lions, tygers, wolxes, 
bears. . fale, 

Ferinexess. 2. f. [from ferinc.] Bar- 
barity ; favagenefs ; wildnefs. ' 

A ferine and neceffitqus ping of life, a conver- 
fation with thole that were fallen into a barbarous 
habit of life, would aifimilate the next generation to 
barbarifim and feriuenc/s. an Hale. 

Fe'aity. 2. f- {feritas, Latin.]  Barba- 
rity ; cruelty; wildnefs; fevagenels, 

He reduced him from the moft abject and flupid 
ferity to his fenfes, and to ‘ober realon. 

4 ‘Woodward's Natural (liffory. 

Jo FERME'NT. v. a. [ fermeuto, Laun; 

- fermenter, Ft.| To exalt or ratify by in- 
teltine motion of parts. ; 

Ye vigtrous fwaing! while youth ferments your 
And purer fpirits fwell the {prightly flood,  [blood, 
Now. range the hills, the thickett woods befec, 
Wind the fbrill horn, or fpread the waying p 

Pope. 

To Fexmeint. ve 2. To have the parts 
put into inteftine motion. 

Fe'rment. 2. f. [ ferment, French ; fer- 
mentum, Latin. | , A 

1. That which caufes inteftine motion, 
«The femen puts females into a fever upon impreg- 
nation; and all animat humours which poifon, are 
putrefying ferments. Floyer, 

2. Inteftine motion; tumult. 

Subdue and cool the ferment of defire, Rogers. 

FERME'NTABLE, adj. [from ferment. ] 
Capable of fermentation. 

Ferme nTAL. adj. [from ferment.) Hav- 
ing the power to caafe fermentation. 
Not ufed. a 

Cucumbers, being waterithy fill che veins with 
crude and windy ferofities, that contain lietle falt 
or fpirit, and debihtate the vital acidity and fer- 
mental faculty of the ftomach. Brown. 

FERMENTA TION. nf. | fermentatio, Latin ] 
A flow motion of the inteftine particles 
of a mixt body, arifing ufually from the 
operation of fome active acid matter, 
which rarifies, exalts, and fubtilizes the 
foft and fulphureous particles: as when 
leaven or yett rarifies, lightens, and fer- 
ments bread or wort. And this motion 
differs much from that afually called 
ebullition or effervefeence, which isa vi- 
olent boiling and ftruggling between an 
acidand analkali, when mixed together. 


Harris. 
The juice of grapes, after fermentation, will yield 
a fpiritus ardens, Boyke. 


A man, by tumbling his thoughts, and forming 
themi into expreflions, gives them a new kind of fer- 


holiday ; ceflation from | 


‘ FER 
sentation; which works them into a finer body, 
and makes them much clearer than they were 
before, į Collier of Friendjbip. 

The fap, in fluent dance, 
And lively ferstentation, mounting, fpreads 
All this inuumerous colour'd fcene of things. 
- Thamfon. 
Ferme’xtative. adj. [from ferment.) 
Caufing fermentation; having the power 
to caule fermentation. 
“Aramatical -fpirits deftroy by their fermentative 
heat. Arbuthnot. 
FERN. v. A: [peann, Saxon.] A plant. 

‘The leaves are farmed of a number of tmall pin- 
nules, dentared on the edges, and fet clofe one by 
another on flemler ibs,- On the back of thefe 
pitoules are produced ihe feeds, (mall and extremely 

Mumerous. ‘The country people efteem it a fove- 
4vign vemedy ducosted for the tickets in children. 
dill, 

Black was the foreft, thick with beech it Rood, 
Ionid.widh sera, and iotricate with'thorn 3 
Few.pathsotiumairfeetor tracks of bealts were worn, 

n Dryden, 

‘There are great varieties of fort jo different parts 
of the worlds but they are feldam cultivated in 
gao- m ç; idler, 

FERNY. adj. [from ferv.] Overgrown with 
erm, 

Phe herd fuffie'd, did late repair 

_To ferny heaths, and to their foreit-lace, Dryd 
Fero'cioys, adj. (ferox, Latin; > feroce, 
© French], 

‘1. Savage; fierce. 

Smedley rofe in majefty of mud; 
Shaking the horrors at his ample brows, 
Aand each ferecicys feature grim with ooze, 

2. Ravenous ; rapacious. 

The hare, shat becometh a prey uato man, unto 
bea(ts and towisof the air, is fruitful even unto fit- 
perferation ; but the Hon and feroeious animal bath 
young ones but {chlom, und but one at a time. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 

Fero'city. 7. fc [ferecitas, Latin; fero- 

cité, French, from ferectous.] Savage- 
nefs; wildnefs; fiercenefs. 

Au uncommon ferecity in my countenance, with 
the remarkable flatuets of my uofe, and extent pf 
my mouth, have procured me the name of lian. 

Ad tifon’s Guardian. 

Untaught, uncultivated, as they were 
Inhofpitable, full of ferecity. Philips’s Briton. 

Fe'rrgous. adj. [ ferrews, Latin.] Irony; 

of iron. 

In the body of glafs there is no ferrcous or magne- 
tical nature. Brown's Vudear Errors, 


FERRET. fi [fured, Welth; furet, 
French ; ferret, Dutch; viverra, Latin] 

1. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long 
fnout, unfed to catch rabbits. They are 
faid. to have been brought hither from 
Africa. 


With what an eager earneftnefs the looked, having 
threatning not only in her ferrer eyes, but while the 
fpoke, her nofe feemed tu threaten her ehin. f 


Pepe. 


Sidney. 


1 Cicero 
Lonks with fuch ferret and fuch fiery eyes 
As we have [cen him. Skake/peare’s Julius Cafar, 
Coneysare takencither by Jerzers or purfe-nets. 
Mortimer, 

2. A kind of narrow woollen tape. 

Jo Fe'RRET, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
drive out of lurking places, as the ferret 
drives the coney, ; 

‘The archbifhop had firrerted him out of all his 
holds. Teylin. 

Felarever. a. f. [from fervt.] One that 
hunts another in his privacies. 

Frentace. m-f. [fiom ferry] The fare 
paid at a ferry. 

i 


Ferry. 


Fearuletnous. adj. [ferruginenx, French ; 
ferrugineus, Vatin.] Partaking of the 
particles and qualities of iron, 

They are cold, hot, purgative, diuretick, fer- 

a ruginows, faline, petrefying, and bituminous. Ray. 

Fe'rruce. m f. [from ferrum, iron, 
Latin.] An iron ting put round aay 
thing to keep it from cracking, 

The fingers ends are firengthened with nails, as 
we fortify the ends of our ftaves or forks with iron 
‘hoops or ferrules. Rays 

To FE/RRY. v. a. [panan, to pafs, Saxon ; 
Johr, German, a paflage. Stinzer imas 
gines that this whole family of words 
may be deduced from the Latin who. I 
do not love Latin originals; ‘but if fuch 
mutt be fought, may not thefe words he 
more naturally derived from ferri, to be 
carried ?] To carry over tn a boat. 

Cymocles heard and faw, 
He loudly call'd to fuch as were aboard, 
The lictle bark unto the fhore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy Queen, 

To Felary. v. 2. To pafs over water in 
a vedlel or carriage. 

Thence hurried back to fire, 

They ferzy over this Lethsean found 
Both to and fro, their forrow to augment. Milten. 

a. J- [from the verb, and 

Fe'RRY BOAT. § deat. 

1. A veflel of carriage; a veffel in which: 
goods or paflengers are carried over water. 

By this time was the worthy Guyon brought 
Unto the other fide of that wide ilrand, ~ 
Where fhe wasrowing, aod for paffage fought: . 
Him needed not long call, the foon to haod 
Her ferry brought. Fairy Queen, 

Bring them with imagin’d {peed 
Unto the Trajet, tn the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. Shakefpeare, 

A ferryboat to carry over the king's houlchold. 

2 Sa. xix. 18. 

I went down to the river Brent in the ordinary 


ferry. Adltifen. 
2. ‘The paflage over which the ferry boat 
pafles. 


FuleryMan. 2. fe [ferry and màn.) One 
who keeps a ferry; one who for hire 
tranfports goods and paffengers over the 
watcr, 

I paft, methnught, the melancholy flood, 
With that grin ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. Sdbuke/peare. 
The common ferrymanof Egypt, that wafted over 
the dead budies from Memphis, was made by the 
Greeks the ferryman of hell, and fol.mn_ftories 
raifed after him. Browan. 
Che grifly ferryman of hell deny’d 
Æneas entrance, "till he knew his guide. Refoom. 

Ferru or Forth, Common terminations 
are the fame as in Englifh an army ; 
coming from the Saxon word Fyn. 

Gibfon. 

FERTILE. adj. [ fertile; French ; fertilis, 
Latin. ] 

t. Fruitful; abundant; plenteous. 

I had hope of France, 

As firmly as I hope for ferri/e England. Shak, 
Thave had a large, a fair, and a pleafant field ; 
fo fertile, thatit has given me two harveits in a 
Summer. Dryden 
I atk whether in the uncultivated wafte of Amea 
rica, a thoufand acres yield as many conveniencies 
of life as ten acres e equally fertile land do in 
Devonthire ? * Locke. 
View the wide earth adorn’d with hills and woods, 

Rich in her herds, aud fertile by her floods 
Blackmore. 

2. With of before the thing produced. 


The earth is fertile of all kind of grain. Camden. 
This 


FER 


“This happy country is extremely fertile, as of 
thofe above, fo likewife of its eh under 
ground. b T - Woodward. 

FE'RTILENESS. 2. /, from fertile] Fruit- 

fulnefs; fecundity. r 

Jo FERTILITATE., a a. [from fertile.] 

To fecundate ; to fertilize; to make fruit- 
ful or produtive. Notin ufe. 

A-cock will in oac day fertilitate the whole race- 
mation or clufter of eggs not excluded in many 
weeks after. >, Brown. 

Ferri'utrry. xf. [fertilitas, Latin.] Fe- 
cundity; abundance; fruitfulnefs; plen- 
teoufnefs. 

1 will go root away 
The noifome weeds, that without profit fuck 
The foil’s fertility from wholefome flowers. 

- Sbakefp. Rich. 11, 

Paradife itfclf exceeded in beauty aod fertility; 
and thefe places had but a sefemblance thereof. 

Raleigh's Hifory. 

The quicknefs of the imagination is feen in the 
invention, the fertility in the fancy, and (he accuracy 
in the expreffion. Dryden, 

‘To inundations Egypt, through which the Nile 
flows, and the indies owe their extraordinary fir- 
tility, and thofe mighty crops they produce after 
“thefe waters ate withdrawn, Woodward, 

Te Ferriiize. v. a, [ fertilizer, French.} 
To make fruitful; to make je 
to make produćtive ; to fecundate. 

Rain-water carries along with it a fort of ter- 
Teftrial matter that fertilizes the land, as being pro- 
per for the formation of vegetables, Woodward, 

Ve'rrity. adv. [from fertile. Fruitfully ; 
plenteoufly ; plentifully ; abundantly. 


FERVENCY. m f. [fervens, Latin. 
a. Heat of mind; ardour; eagernefs. 
Your diver 
Did hang a fith on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. Sbakefpeare, 
2. Pious ardour; flame of devotion; zeal. 
We have on all fides loft moft of our fir fervency 
‘towards God. Hooker, Dedication, 
There mutt be zeal and fervency in him which 
<fropofeth for the reft thofe fults and fupplications, 
which they by their joyful acclamations mutt ratify. 
Hooker. 
When yow pray, let it be with attention, with 
Servency and with perfeverance. Wake. 
Fr'avent. adj. [fervens, Latin; fervent, 
French. : 
r. Hot; boiling. 
The fountains 
* Bubbling wave did ever frethly wade 
Ne exer would through fervent Simmer fade. 
Spenfer. 
From the phlegmatick humour, the proper allay 
of fervent blood, will Row a future Gittude and 
ferenitude. Hotter, 
2. Hotin temper; vehement. 
They that ate more fervear to difpute, be not al- 
way? the moft able to determine, Escher. 
3- Ardent in piety; warmin zeal; flaming 
t with devotion. 
This man ea O the fpirir, taught difi- 
gently the things of the Lord. 
Su fpake the fervert angel; but his zeal 
None feconded, as out of teafon judz‘d. 
Or fingulaz and rafh. 
Vet all enquiries into the myfterious points of 
theology be carried on with ferrer petitions to God, 
that he would difpofe their minds to direét all their 
Skit} to the promotion of a good life. Seutb, 
Filaventoy. adv. [from fervent] 
t. Eagerly: vehemently. 
They all rhat charge aid fervently apply; 
With greeay malice and importune toil, Fairy Q. 
2. With pious ardour; with holy zeal. 
Epaphras faluteth you, labouring Servently for you 
In prayers. Col. iv. ta. 
l Te caret not how or what be fuffers, fo he fyffer 
Vorl, G 


Act, aiti. 25. | FE'BELS. 7. fa 


Milton's Paradife Laff, | Fusse. mfa {lo heraldry.] 


PES 
well, and ‘be the friend of Cirit; nor where nor 
when he fuffers, fo he may do it frequently, fer- 
vently, and acceptably. b Layla. 
FERVID, cdj. [ fervidus, Latin.] 
1. Hot; burning; boiling. 
2. Vchement; eager; zealous. 
Fervilpiry. x. /- [fron fervid. 
1, Heat., | 
z. Zeal; paflion ; ardour. Did. 
Fa'evioness. m. A [from fervid.) Ardour 
of mind; zeal; pation. - 

Astothe healing of Malchus’s ear, in the ac- 
count of the meek Lamb of God, itwas a kind of 
injury done to him by the fervidne/s of St. Peter, 
who knew not yet whatfpint he wasof.  Bezthey. 

FE'RULA. m f [ ferule. French; from 
ferula, giant fennel, a yl An in- 
ftrument of correction with which young 
fcholars are beaten in the hand: fo named 
becaufe anciently the ftalks of fennel were 
ufed for this purpofe. 


Fhefe differ as much as the rod and feral. 
4 S4aw's Gramm, 


To Feruus. v.a. To chaftife with the 


-ferula. 4 
Fervour. #. fe [fervor, Latin; ferveur, 
¥rench.] 
1. Heat; warmth. 
Were it an undeniable truth that an effectual 
JStrvour proceeded from this Itar, yet would not the 
fame determine the opinion. "Brown. 

Like bright Aurora, whofe refulgent ray 
Foretells the fervour of enfuing day, 

And warns the fhepherd with his docks retreat 
To leafy thadows, from the threaten’d heat, Maller. 

Thele filver drops, like morning dew, 
Foretell the fervour of the day 3 

So from one cloud folt thow’rs we view, 
And b’afting lightmings burit away, Pope. 

2. Heat of mind; zeal. 

Odious it mult needs have been to abolith that 
which all had held for the {pace of many ages, 
without reafon fo greatas might in the eyes of im- 
partial men appear fufficient to clear them Irom all 
blame of rath proceedings, if in fervour of zeal they 
had removed fuch things. Looker. 

Hagly defpair hath feiz’d her; 
Or, wing'd with fervour ot her love, the’s fown 
Toher defir'd Potthumus. Shukefpeare's Cymb, 
3. Ardour of piety. 

There will be atsLoretto, in a Yow ages more, 
jewels of the greate(t value in Europe, iff the devo. 
tion of its princes continues in its prefent fervour. 

> AddiJon cn italy. 

Fe'scue. m f. [weefe, Dutch; feflu, Fr.] 

A fmall wire by which thofe who. teach 
to read point out the letters. y 

Teach him an alphabet upon his fingers, making 
the points of his tingers of his left hand both on 
the infide to. fignify fome letter, when any of them is 
pointed at by the fore finger of the ata ms or by 
any kind of fefeue, Holder, 

Teach thein how manly paffions ought ta move ; 
For fuch as cannot think, can never love; 
And fince they needs will judge the poet's art, 


Point ’em with fifewct to cack thintng part. Dryd. 
A kind of bafe grain, 
Difduin nor fifely or poor vech-to fow; 
Or care to make Egyptian lentils thrive, May. 


The fefe is fo called of the Latin word fafcia, a 
hand or girdle, poffeffing the third pat of the efcute 
cheon over the middle: if there be above oue, you 
muft call thenmbars ; if with the field there be odd 
piece.» as feven or nine, then you mult name the 
field, and fay fo many bars; if eveny as fix, eight, 
orten, you may fay barwite, or barry of tix, eight, 
or ten, af the hing of Hungary bears argent and 
gules, barry of eight. Pea bam on Blizoning, 

To FESTER: v. m {Afe iw Bavarian, a 


FES 


T might, even in my ledy’s prefente, difcaver the 
fote whick had deeply fered within me. Sidney, 
Inward corruption and infected fin, 

Not purg’d, not hsal’d, behind remained ftill, 

And fefering fore did rankle yet within. Fairy Q. 
How thould our feflerea’fores be cured? 
‘Thave fome wounds upon me, and they finart, 

To hear themfelves remember'd, A 

— Well might they /efer 'gainft ingratitude, 

” And tent themfelves with death. Shakefp. Cortol, 
Mind that their fouls E 

May make apesceful and a fweet retire 

From off thefe fields, where, wretches, their poor 

bodies 


Mut lie and /efer. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 


Yhere was imagination, that between a knight » 


whom the duke had taken into fome good degrea 
of favour, and Felton, there had been ancient quar- 
rels not yet well healed, which might perhaps be 
Ffiering in his-breait, and by a certain inflamma- 
tion produce thiseftedt. ` Wotton. 

Paffion ind unkindnefs may give a wound that 
fhall bleed and fmart; but it is treachery that makes 
itfifer. - . ~ South, 


Hooker. ~ 


it 
FESTINATE.” adje [ fPinatu:, Latin. } - 


Hafty; hurried.” A word not in vufe. 
Advife the duke, where you are going, to a mot 
Sefinate preparation : we are bound’ to the like. 
Shakefp. King Lear. 
Filstirnatety. ade. [from Pipa j 


Haktily ; {peedily ; with fpee 
ufa 


Take this key; give enlargement to the fwain, 
and bring him fefinately hither. 3 
estina‘Tion. x. fe [ feftinatio, Latin.) 

Hafte’s hurry. 
FESTIVAL. adj. | fflivus, Latin.] Per- 
taining to feafts ; Joyous. 

He appeared at great tables, and fefival enter- 
tainments, that he might manifelt his divine charity 
to men. Atterbury, 

Fe'srivan. m fs Time of feat; annivers 
fary-day of civil or religious joy. ” 
So tedious is this day, . 
Asis the night before fome fefival, 
To an impatient child that hath new robesy 
And may not wear them. 
Th" invited fitters with their graces bleft 
Their fefivals. Sandys. 
The morning trumpets feffival proclaim'd 
Through eacli high frett. 
Follow, ye nymphs and thepherds all, 
Come celebrate this f-fival, am - 
And merrily fing, and port, and play; ~ 
*Tis Oriana’s nuptial day. 
By (acrifice of A tongues they purged away whut- 
ever they had fpoken amifs during the f2fiva/. 
i ‘ “Broome on the Ody faye 
The feflival of our Lord’s refurreétion we have 
celebrated, and may now confider the chief confe- 
quenee of his refurcection a judgment to come. 
Anerbury’s Sermons. 


Fe'stive. adj. (fefiivu:, Latim] Joyous; 
gay; befitting a feat. 
The glad circle round them yield their fouls 
To fsfive mirth aad wit that knows nogall. Thome 


Festivity. ve f. [ feflivitar, Latin ; from 


ffive) 
1. Feftival; time of rejoicing. 
The daughter of Jephtha came to be worfhipped 
as a deity, and had an annual fofivity obleryed unto 
her honour. a Brown. 
‘There happening a great and folemn fe/livity 
fuch as the fheep-fhearings ufed to be, David con- 
defends to beg ofa rich man fome {mall repatt. 


2. Gaiety ; joyfulacfs ; temper or behaviour 
befitting a fea. . 

To fome perfons there is no better intrument to 
canfe the remembrance, and tu endear the affec- 
tion to the article, than the recommending it by 
J fivity and joy of a holy-day, Taylor. 


fwelling corrupted, ‘furixs.} To rankle; Feston. x. /. | flon, French.) An ora 


0 Corrupt ; to prow virulent, 


4 , 


nament of carved work in the form of a 
eG 1, wreath 


South, 


Not in ° 


Shakefpeare. . 


Shakefp. Rom. and Ful. 
Milton's Aganiftes, i 


Granville.» 


FET 


wreath or garland of flowers, or leaves 
twifted together, thickeft at the middle, 
and fufpended by the twoextremes, whence 
it hangs down perpendicularly. Harris. 
Fe'stucine,. adj. { fefuca, Latin.) Straw- 
colour between green and yellow. 
Thefein may be difcovered a tittle infe& of a 
Sifiucine or pale greco, refembliog 2 Jocuft or grafs- 
hopper. 4 Brown. 
Festu cous. adj. [ fefluca, Latin.] Formed 
of fraw. J 
We fpeak of ftraws, or fe/tucous divifions, lightly 
drawn over with ail. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
To Fer. v. a. To fetch; to go and bring. 
Not in ufe. 
Get home with thy fewel, make ready to fer, 
The fooner the eafier carriage toget. a Tufir. 
But for he was unable them to fer, 
A little boy did on him ftill attend. Fairy Queen. 
- And they fer forth Urijah out of Egypt to Jehoia- 
kim, who flew him with the fword, oa 23. 
Fer. x. f. [I fuppofe from fait, French, a 
part or portion.} A piece., Notin ufe. 
. The bottom clear 
Now laid with many a fer 
„Of feed-pearl, ere the bath’d her there 
Was known as black as jet. Drayton. 
Yo FETCH. v.a. preter. fetched ; anciently 
jet, unlefs it rather came from Jo fet. 
{feccan, perean, Saxon.] 
1. To go and bring. 
> "Shey have devis’d a mean 
How he her chamber-window wilt afcend, 
And with a corded ladder ferch herdown.” Shake/p. 
We will take men to ferch victuals for the people. 


NAZIS. 
Go to the flock, and ferek me from thence two kid 
goats. Genejis. 


The feat of empire where the Irith come, 

And the unwilling Scotch, to fered their doom. 
Waller, 
Draw forth the monfters of th’ ahyfs profound, 
Or ferch th? aerial eagle to the ground. Pope, 
2. To derive; to draw. 
Z On, you nobleft Englith, 
Whofe blood is feteh°d from fathers of war-proof, 
ı Shakefpeare. 
3. To ftrike at a diftance. 

The conditions of weapons, and their improve- 
ments, are the fetching afar off; for that outruns the 
danger, asit is teen in ordnance and mutkets. Bacar, 

4. To bring to any ftate by fome powerful 
operation. 

In fmells we fee their great and fudden effect in- 
fetching men again, when they fwoon. Baen, 

At Rome any of thofe arts immediately thrives, 
under the encouragement of the prince, and may be 
Seiebed up to its perfection in ten or a dozen years, 
which is the work of an age or two in other coun- 
tries. Y f Addifon on Italy. 
e To draw within any confinement or pro- 

hibition. 

General terms may fufficiently convey to the 
people what our intentions are, and yet not fered us 
within the compafs of the ordinance, Sanderfon, 

6. To produce by fome kind of force. 

Thele ways, if there were any fecret excellence 
among them, would fereb it out, and give it fair 
opportunities to advance itfelf by. Milton, 

An human foul without education is like marble 
in the gyarry, which thews none of its beauties ‘tl! 
the fill of the polifher ferehes out the colaurs, 

4 Addifen's Spefator. 
7. To perform: It is applied to motion or 
caufe. 

111 ferch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d affections; though the king 
Path charg’d you thould not ‘peak together. Shak. 

When evening grey doth rife, 1 rre my round 
Over the mount. Ailton. 

To coine to that place they mull frieh a compals 
itec muses oa ther ght hand throuwh a torelt. 

. Arches’; tliftery. 
3 P 
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8. To perform with fuddenefs or violence. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Feiching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing toud. 
Shakefpeares 
, The fox ferched a hundred and a hundread leaps at 
a delicious clutter of grapes. A LOE 
- Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that loft 
her beauty by the fmall-pox, the feredes a deep figh. 
Addifen, 
g. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. 
Mean time Rew our thips, and ftraight we fercht 
The fyrens ifte; a fpleenlefs wind fo ttretcht . 
Her wmgs to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. Chapm. 
If earth, induftrious of hertelf, fered day 
Travelling Eatt; and with her part averfe 

From the fun’s beam, meet night; her other part 

Still luminous by his ray. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
The hare laid himfelf down, and took a nap; for, 

fays he, 1 cao ferek up the tortoife when J pleafe, 
L’ Efivange. 

10. To obtain as its price. 

During fuch a ftate, Giver in the coin will never 
Jeteb as much as the filver in bullion. Locke, 
To Fercu. v2. To move with a quick 

* return. 

Like a thifted wind unto a fail, 
Te makes the courfe of thoughts to ferch about. 
ë Shakefpeare. 

Fercu. #.f. [from the verb.] A ttrata- 

gn by which any thing is indireétly per- 
ormed; by which one thing feems in- 
tended and another is done; a trick; an 
artifice. 
An envious neighbour is eafy to find, 

His cumberfome fetches are feldom behind : 

His ferch is to flatter, to get what he ean; 

His purpofe once gotten, a pin for thee then. Tuffer. 

lt is a fetch of wits 

You laying thefe ight fullies omy fon, 

As ‘twere a thing a little foil’d i? th’ working. 

1 E Shak. tamiet. 

But Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
As rota men of politicks, 
Stright caft about to over-reach 
Th’ unwary congu’ror with a fetch, Hudibras. 
With this fered he laughs at the trick he hath 
plaid me. r Still, 

! "The fox had a fered in’t. L’ Efirange. 

From thefe inttances and firebes 

Thou inak'tt of horfes, clocks, and watches ; 
Quoth Mat, thou feem’f to mean 
That Alma is a meré machine. Prior. 

Fe'tcuer. xefe [from fetch.] One that 
fetches any thing. 

FE'TID. adj. [fetidus, Latin Pie Fr.] 
Stinking; rancid; having a fmeíl-ftrong 
and offenfive. `' 

Moft putrefactions are of an odious fmell; for they 
fmell either ferid or mouldy. Bacan, 
In the moft fevere orders of the church of Rome, 
thofe who practife abftinence, feel after pid hot 
eructations. rbutbnote 
Plague, fierceft child of Nemefis divine, 
Defeends from Ethiopia's poifon'd woods, 
From itifled Cairo’s nlth and ferid fields. Thomfon. 

Fe'tipwess, 2.f. [from fetid] The quality 
of ftinking. : 

Fe'rLock, nf. [feet and feck.) A tuft 
of hair that grows behind the pattern joint 
of many horfes ; horfes of a low fize have 
fearce any fuch tuft. Farvrier’s Dig. 

Their wounded fteeds 
Fret ferlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead matlers. 
Shakefp. Henry Ve 
White were the fer/ocks of his fect before, 
And on his front a fnowy itar he bore, Dryden. 

Fe'vox, x. f. [fetor, Lain} A ftink; 
a ftench ; a ftrong and offenfive fmell. 

The firor may difcover itfelf by fweat and hu- 
mour. Broun. 
When the f;mpoms are attended with a feror ot 


Jfettered, fo as he cannot move ? 


* the womb. 


Fevo. a f. [feahd, enmity, 


FEV 


“ang kind, fuch a difeafe will ‘be cured by acefcent 


fubttances, and none better than whey. Aréatbnor. 


FETTER. x, /. It is commonly ufed in 


the plural fetterse [from feet; percepe, 
Saxon.] Chains for the feet; chains by. 
which walking is hindered, 
Doctrine unto fools is as ferters on the feet; and 
like manacles on the right hand. Ecclef. xxi, 1g. 
Drawing after me the chains and ferrers where. 
unto l have been tied, L have by other men’s errours 
failed. Raleigh, 
Paffions too fierce to be in ferterr bound, 
And nature flies him tike enchanted ground, Dryd. 
The wretch in double ferrers bound, 
Your potent mercy may releafe. Prier. 
Pleafure arofe in thofe very parts of his leg that 
juft before had been fo much pained by the fetter.. 
~- Addifon, 
1 thought her pride d 
Had broke your fetters, and affur’d your freedom. 
A. Philips. 


To FE'TTER. w. a. [from the noun.] ‘To 


bind; to enchain; to hackle; to tie. 
It is properly ufed of the feet, but is ap- 
plied to other reitraints, 

Neither hee great worthinef, nor his own fuffer- 


ing for her, could ferter his ticklenefs. Sidney. 
-My confciznce! thou art ferrer'd 
More than my thanks and writts, Shakefp. Cymh. 


Ferter krong madnefs in a filken thread; 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Skak. 
Doth a mafter chide his fervant becaufe he doth 
hot come, yet knows that the fervant is chained and 
' Brambail. 
A chain which man to feter man has made; d 
By aititicc imipos'd, by fear abey’d. Prior, ` 


To a'rrie. a -[A cant word from. 


Jel] Yo do trifling bufinefs; to ply 
the hands without labour. ot 

When your mafter is moit bufy in company, come 
in and pretend to fert/e about the room; and if he 
chides, lay you thought he rung the bell. Swift. 


Fr'rus. nf. (fetus, Latin. ] Any animal 


in embrio; any thing yet in the womb,; 
any thing unborn. 
That paradox of Hippocrates lome learned phyf- 
cians have of late revived, that the /erus refpires in 
Boyle, 
a Saxon. ] 
Quarrel; contention ; oppofition ; war. 
‘Though men would find fuch mortal fends 
In tharing of their public goods. Huditras. 
In former ages it was a policy of France to raife, 
and cherifh inteiline feuds and difcords in Great 
Britain. Addifor, 
Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth’s remoteft regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the fends of Rome. Addif. 


FEUDAL. adj. [fexdalis, Yew Latin.] Per- 


taining to fees, feus, or tenures, by which 
lands are held of a fuperiour lord. 


Feu'pat. m.f. A dependance ; fomething 


held by tenure; a fee; a feu. 

Wales, that was not always the fexdal territory of 
England, having been governed bya prince of their 
own, had laws utterly ftrange to the laws of England. 

tlale. 


Frupatory, x. fa [from feudal] One 


who holds not in chief, but by fome 
conditional tenure from a fuperiour. 

The duke of Parma was tempted ta be true to 
that enterprize, by no lefs promife than to be made 
a feud.iory, or beneficiary king of Englaad, under 
the feigniory in chiet of the pope, and the protection 
of Spain. Bacon. 


FEVER, 2. f. [fevre, French ; febris, Lat. | 


A difeafe in which the body is violently 
heated, and the pulfe quickened, or in 
which heat and cold prevail by turns. It 
is fometimes continual, fometimes inter- 
mittente - 
Think'& thou the fiery fever will go out 
With 


FEW 


With titles blown from adulation ? ae 
Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 
Skakefp, Henry V. 
Duncan is ir his grave; - 
After lifes fitful fever he tleeps well. Shake/p. 
Should not a lingering fever be remov'd, 
Becaufe it long has rag'd within my blood ? Dryden. 
-Heshad never dreamed in his life, ‘till he had the 
Sever he was then newly recovered of, Locke. 
To FEVER, v. a. [from the noun.) To 
putin a fever, 
"The white hand of a lady fever thee! 
Shake to look oa’t. Sbakefp. Ant, and Cleap, 
Her blood all fever’, and with a furious leap, 
She fprung from bed diftra¢ted in her mind. Dryd, 
Fe'veret, 2. f. [from ferer.] A flight 
fever; febricala. 
A light feveret, or an old quartan ague, is not a 
fufficient excufe for non appearance. Aycliffe. 
Fe'verrew. z. f. (feeris and fugo, Latin.) 
A plant. ; f 
Common feverfew is the fort vfed in medicine, 
and is found wild in many parts of England. Adi//er, 
Fe'verisy, adj. [from fever.) 
1, Difeafed with a fever. 
To other climates beafts and bird retire, 
And feveri/> nature burns in her own fire. 
When an animal that gives fuck turns feveri/b, 
that is, its juices more alkaline, the milk turns 
from its native genuine whitenefs to yellow. 
Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
2, Tending to fever. 
A fevoiff diforder difabled me, Swift to Pope, 
3. Uncertain; inconttant; now hot, now 


cold. 

We tofs and turn about our feverifb will, 
Whenall our eafe muf come by lying Nill; 
For al] the happiness mankind can gain, 
ls oot in pleafure, butin reft from pain. 

4- Hot; burning. 

And now four days the fun had feen our woes, 
Four nightsth’ moon beheld th’ inceffant fire ; 

dt feem’d as if the ftars more fickly rofes 
And farther from the fiveri/h North retire. 

i Fr'verisuness. x. f. [from feverih.] `A 
flight diforder of the feverith kind. 
Fe'verous.adj | fovreux-fe, French; from 
Sever. 
1, Troubled with a fever or ague. 
i Thon mad" thine enemies fhake, as if the warld 


Dryden, 


Were feverout, aad did tremble. Shakefp. Coricl. | 


2. Having the nature of a fever. 
All fev'r«us kinds, 
Convulfions, epifepfies, fierce catarrhr, Milton. 
3. Having a tendency to produce fevers. 


Ir hath been noted by the ancients, that fouthern 
wiods, blowing much, without rain, do caule-a 


Feverous difpofition of tne year; but with rain not. 
Bacon's Narural Hif. 
Fr'very. adj. [from fever.) Difeaved with 
a fever. 
O Rone, thy heal 
Ts deown'd in fleep, and all thy body feu'ry. 


ben 
FE'UILLAGE, n. 
or row of leaves. 


Of Homer’s head 1 inclofe the outline, that you 


‘ey determine whether you woul! have it fo large, 


or reduced to make reom for fewillage or laurel 
Jervas to Pope. 
The 
colour of a faded leaf, corrupted com- 


round the oval. 


FE'UILLEMORT, n. f. [French.] 
monly to philemet. 

Fe’uteree. nf A dogkeeper : 
the cleaner of the kennel. 


Danith. 


1, Not many; not in a great number, 
We are left but fete of many. 
So much the thirit of honour fires the blood ; 
So many would be great, fofiw be good; 


2. Sometimes elliptically ; not many words. 


Fewer. x. f- (yen, French.] Combutti- 


Creech, 


To Fe 


FEWN Ess. » /. [from few, ] 


Dryd. A 
1. Paucity ; fmallaefs of number. 


2. Paucity of words; brevity; concifenefs 


To Fry. v. a, [veghen, Dutch.] I'o cleanfe 
FIB. x. /. [A cant word among children. ] 


To FiB, v. z. 
“Fonf Catil. 
J- [French.] “A bunch 


Fi'sper. zf 
LIBRE er f.. 
1. A fmall thread or itring; the firt con- 


2. A fibre in phyfick, is an animal thre 


perhaps 
FEW. ma [Feo, peopa, Saxon; Sua, 


Jer. 


FIB 
For who would virtue for herfelf regard, 
Or wed without the portion of reward ? 
On Winter feas we fewer ftorms behold, 
Than fout difeafes that infect the fald. Dryden, 
Meo have fewer or more fimple ideas from with- 
out, according as the objects they converfe with 
afford greater or lefs variety. Locke, 
The fewer till you name, ygu wound the more ; 
Bond is but one, but] Jarpax is a {core. Pope. 
Party is the madnefs of many, for the gain of a 
few. f Swift. 
The imagination of a poet is a thing fo nice and 
delicate, that it is no eafy matter to find out images 
capable of giving pleafure to one of the few, who, 
in any age have come up to that character, 
~> Berkley to Pope. 


Dryden. 


Toanfwer both allegations at once, the very fub- 
ftance of that they contain isin few but this. 
Hooker. 
So having faid, he thus to Eve infèw : 
Say, woman, whatis this which thou hat done? 
Milton, 
Thus Jopiter in few unfold's thecharge. Dryden, 
The firm refolve 1 here in few difelofe, Pope. 


ble matter; materials for keeping fire: as 


. firewood, coal, 

1f a {park of error have thus far prevailed, falling 
even where the wood was green, and fartheit off 
from any inclinationunto furious attempts, muft not 
the peril thereof be greater in men, whofe minds are 
as dry fewe/, apt beforehand unto tumults, editions, 
and broils > A Hocker, Dedication. 

Others may give it le or the fire! 
But they the breath, that makes the flame, infpire. 
Denham. 
A known quantity of ferve/, all kindled at once, 
will caufe water to boil, which being lighted gra- 
7 will never be able to doit. Bentley Serm. 
WEL. v. a. [from the noun.] 'To 


feed with fewel. 
Never, alas! the dreadful name, 


That feur/s the infemal fame. Cowley, 


Thefe, by reafun of their Sewnefs, 1 could not 
dittinguith from the numbers with whom they are 
embodied. ryd, 


Fewrefi and tuth, ’tis'thes. Shate/p, 


a ditch of mud. : 
Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the field, 

Thatall adry Summer no water will yield, 

By feying and catling that mud upon heaps, 

Commodities many the hufbandman reaps. Tuffer, 


A lie; a falfehood. 
Deftroy his fb or fuphiftry in vain, 
The creature's at his dirty work again. 
1 10 often lie, 
Scarce Harvey's fetf has told more fbe than I. Potr. 


P ope, 


to tell lyes; to fpeak falfely. 

If you have any matk, whereby one may know 
when you fb, and when you fpeak truth, you had 
bef tell it me. Arbuth, 

from fd.) A teller of fibs, 
fibre, Fr. fibra, Latin. } 


ftituent parts of bodies, 


Now fliding reams the thirfty plants renew, 
Aud feed their féres with reviving dew, Pope. 
ad, 


ef which fome are foft, flexible, and a 
little elaftick ; and thefe are cither hol- 
low, like fmall pipes, or fpongious and 
full of litle cells, as the nervous and 
Rlethy fidres : others are more folid, flexi- 
ble, and with a flrong elafticity-or fpring, 
as the membranous and cartilaginous 


1 


[from the noun.| ‘fo lie;]+ 


à BRC 

fores? and a third fort are hard and 
flexible, as the fres of the bones. Some 
fo very fmall as not to be eafily perceived; 
and others fo big as to be plainly feen; 
and moft of them appear to be compofed 
of fill fmaller fres: thefe fibres firk con- 
flitute the fubflance of the bones, carti- 
lages, ligaments, membranes, nerves,veins, 
arteries, and mufcles. Quincy, 

My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak, 
And every facken'd fére drops its hold, 
Like nature letting down the {prings of tife: 
The name of father awes me {till. Dryden, 

Fi'sris. x. f- [fibrille, French.] A [mali 

fibre or fring. : 

The mufcles confit of a number of fibres, and 
each fibre of an incredible number of little ir i/s 


bound together, and divided into little cells, 
Cheyne's Phil. Prine. 
Fr'nrows, adj, [ fbreux, French; from fibre.) 
Compofed of fibres or ftamina. 

The difference between bodies fóroxs and bodies 
vifcous 1s plain, for all wool and tow, and cotton 
and filk, have agreedinefs of moifture. Bacon. 

I faw Pétrews’ arms employ'd around 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground ; 

This way and that he wrench'd the fidrevs bands, 
The trunk was like a fapling in his hands. Dryd. 

The fibrous and folid parts -of plants pafs unal- 

tered through the inteitines. Arbuthnot on Alim, 


FIBULA, n. f. (Latin.] The outer and 
leffer bone of the leg, much fmaller than 
the tibia: it lies on the outfide of the 
leg; and its upperend, which is not fo 
high as the knee, receives the lateral knob 
of the upper end of the tibia into a fmall 
finus, which, it has in its inner fide. [ts 
lower end is received into the.fmall finus 
of the tibia, and then it extends into a 
large procefs, which forms the outer 
ankle.’ Quincy. 

FI'CKLE. adj. [yicol, Saxon.] 

1. Changeable; inconftant ; irrefolute; wa- 
vering; unfteady; mutable; changeful; 
without fteady adherence. 


Remember where we are, ` E 
In France amongft a fickle wavering nation, Skak, 
A flave, whofe eafy borrow'd pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows Shak, 
Or liket hovering dreams, 
The fictle penfioners of Morpheus? train. Mile, 


They know how ficé/e common lovers are; 
Their oaths and vows how cautionfly believ'd ; 
For iew there are but have been once deceiv'd. 
Dryden. 
We in vain the fickle fex purfue, 
Who change the conftant Jover for the new, 
2. Not fixed; fubjeé to viciffitude. 
He would be loth 
Us to abalith;, left the adverfary 
Triumph, ang fay, fickle their tate, whom God 
Mott favours! Milton’: Par, Loft. 
Fi'cxueness. mf. [from fekle.] Incon- 
flancy ; uncertainty; unfteadinefs. 
either her great worthinefs, nor his own fuffer- 
ing for her, could fetter his fickleneft ; but, before 
bis marriage-day, he had taken to wife that Baccha 
of whom fhe complained. Sidney, 
Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenefs, 
In choice and change of thy dear loved dame, 
Pr 4 Fairy Quem, 
I am a foldicr, and unapt to weep, ; 
‘Or to exclaim on fortune’s ficklenefs. Shakefp. 
Inftability of tempor ought to be checked, when 
it difpofes men to wander from one fcheme of go- 
verament to another, fince fuch a ficklene/s cannot 
‘but be attended with fatal confequences, Addifon. 
Whether out of fcélenefs or defign I can't ‘tell, 
I found that what fhe liked one day she difliked 
another. Addifon. 
(ee ars Pr Cnagee = 


Prior, 


ri 


Fier. edv. [from feeble] 


certainty or ftahility, 
De not now, g 
Like a young watteful heir, morgage the hopes 
OF godlike majefty on hankruye terms, 
To raife a prefent pow'r that’s actly held 
By the frail tenure of the’people’s Will. Sewt ern. 
FICO. r. f. [Italian] An adtof contempt 


done with the fingers, exprefiing a fig for 


Without 


yO < 
j Having once recovered his fortrek, he then gives 
the fico to his adverfaries. r Carew. 
FrctiLRoegj. [ferilis, Latin.} Moulded 


into form; manafactuted by the potter. 
The csuf: of fragility is an impotency to be 
extended ; and therefore ftone is more fragil than 
metal, and fo ffie earth is more fragilthan crude 
earth. Bacon's Natxval tHiffory. 
Fretrox. ». f. [fate, Latin, Adin, Fr.) 
3. The aft of feigning or inventing. 
If the prefence of God in the image, by a mere 
fition of the mind, be a futicient ground to worthip 


thacimage, is not God's real prefence in every crea~ f- 


ture a tar betterground toworthip ità Svilling fleet 

Fidien is of the eifenceof poetry, as well as of 
painting: these is a refemblance in one of haman 
bodies, things, and actions, which arenotreals and 
in the other of a true fory bya fiom, + Dryden. 

2. The thing feigned or invented.. 

If through mine ears pierce any confolations, 

By wife difcourfe, {weet tunes, of poet's fictions 5 

Tf ought I ceafe thefe hidcous exclamations, 
While that myfoul the lives in afflictions. — Si’xcy. 

So alfo was the féticn of thote golden apples 
kept hy a dragon, taken from the ferpent, which 
tempted Evah. Raleigh, 

\3. A falfehood; a lye. A 

Filctiovs. adj. [ffur, Latin.} Fictitious; 
imaginary; invented, A word coined 
by Prier. 

With fancy'd rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion man refrains, 

And Rudied Imes and f@ ous circles draws, 
FICTY 1 IOUS adj. ( ftiténs, Latin.] 
a. Counterfeit; falfe; not genuine. 

Daw him tilly fo, 

That all who view the picce may know 

He needs no trappings of f@itiexs fame. 
2. Feigned ; imaginary. 

The human perons are as _ffditioxs as the airy 
ones; and Belinda refembles you io nothing but ia 
beauty. Eepe. 

3- Not real; not true; allegorical; made 
by profopepeia. 

Milton, fentible ef this defet in the fubie of his 
poem, brought into it two charactess of a thadowy 
and fSistows natare in the perfons of fin and death, 
by which means he has interwoven in his table 2 very 
beantitul allegory. AGS, Spek. 

Frevi'trousty. aro. [from ffrriens. | 
Falfely ; counterfeirly. 

Thele picess are Fr letdown, and have no 
„copy m nature, Anwa's Vugar Erssurs. 
Fro. xf. (je, Italian] A pointed iron 
with which feamen untwift their cords. 

Skinner. 

FIDDLE. x. / [pitele, Saxon; owel, 

Dotch; el, German; Adicale, Latin; 

fall, Erfe.) A fuiaged intrument of 
pwfck; a violin. 

[a trials of mubcal fill the judges did not crown 
the faite buvthe performer. Stilling eet. 

Vhe adveatore ot the bear and fiddle, 

Bs fung; tet bresks off inthe middie,  Udedifras. 

She tried the sydle all over, by drawing the bow 
ever every part ol the Rrings; but achd row tir her 
heart, Rad whertadonr the cune lay, was fen. 

Te Pirot. e. x. [from the noun.) 
a. To play upon a fiddle. 

Themiiocles sews deiired at a fest © toh a 
lute, hefard b: could nor ffir, Sythe could make 
a imal wa a great Cty. 


Prior, 


Drydex. 


Bacon's ioje. Y 


FID 
Others import yet nobler arts from France, 
Teach kings wopiadie, and make fenates dance. 
> < cpe. 
2. To trifle; to thift the hands often, and 
do nothing, like a fellow that plays upon) 
a fiddle. | 

A cuoning fellow obferved,.that old Lewis had | 
ftole away part of the map, and faw him fiddling | 
and turning the map, trying to join the two picces 
together. Arbuthnot, 

Goad cooks cannat abide what they jufly call fid-' 
dling work,. where abundance of time is fpent, and 
little done. Swift, 

Fy'poterappLe, x. f. [A cant word.] 
Trifles. 

She fid that ther grandfather had a horfe fhot-at 
Edgehill, and their oncle was at the fege of Buda; 
with abundance of fidalefaddle of the fame nature. 

SprGator. 

Fi'pvLeFADDLe. adj. Trifling; giving 

trouble, or making a buftle about no- 
thing. 

She was a troablefome fddvefadd/e old woman, and 
fo ceremoniows that there was go bearing of her. 

Arburbae. 
Fr'porer. wf. [from fide.) A mufician; 
one that plays upon the fiddle. 

Let no fawcy ftd er prefame to intrude, 

Unlefs heis fent for to vary our blifs. Ben Farfor. 

Nero put the fAfdfer: to death, for’ osing more 
fkilful in the trade than he was. Tayler. 

Thefe will appear fuch clits in ftory, 
*Twill tum all politicks to feits, 

Tobe repeated like John Dory, 
When jifcers fing at leas. 

When mifsdelights in her fpinner, 
A fiddler may a lortune get. Swift. 

Filppvestick, 2.f. [Addie and flick.) The 
bow and hair which a fiddler. draws over 
the Ttrings of a fiddle. 

His grifəiy beard was tong and thick, 

Wuhwhich he tung his Alda fick, Hadidras. 

Fr'pnrestrine. a. f. [fedle and fring.] 
‘The tring of a fiddle; that which makes 
the noife. 

A fidiifirirg, moiftened with water, will fink a 
note in a linie ume, and confequently muft be re- 
taxed or lengthened one fisteenth. e Arbuibrer, 

Fiipeuity. n, /. [faelitas, Latin; fdelité, 
French. ] , a 
1. Honefty; veracity. 

Thecharch, by ber publick reading of the book of 
God, preached only as a witnefs; now the principal 
thing required in a witads is fidi/icy. Hooker. 

2. Faithfuladherenee. hag 

They mitske credulity for fidelity. 

Te Fince. |as. [A cant word.) To 
To Fi'ocet. move nimbly and irregu- 
Jarly, It implies in Scotland agitation. 

Tim, thou'’rtthe Poach to flir up trouble; 

You wriggle. fage, and make a roun 

Put all your brotnes puppets cut, Swift, 
Frov'cian edj. | fastia, Latin.) Conf- 

cent; undoubting. 

Faith ts cordial, and fuch zs God will accept of, 
when it affords ffscial reliance on th: promifes, 
and cbedieatial {ubmillion ta the commands. 

Hamwend's Prat, Carcò, 
Finu'craryY. s. fi [fducerixs, Latin] 
.t. One who holds any thing intrat. 
2. One who depends on faith without 
works. 

‘fhe fecord obftvedtive is that of the f4uciary, 
that faith is the only idttoumentof his juluScation ; 
and excludes good works [mm coatibuting any thing 

_ toward it. flamers. 

Fipulctany. 22). 

t. Confizent; teady; 
toucked with doabr. 

That faith, which ws required of us, ds then per- 
RO, when i producsiin us a fdeciary afent to 
watever the Gofpel has revealed. Wake. 


Dryden. 


Clarke. 


uadosbting; un- 


FTD 
2, Nnt to be doabted. 
- _ Eliana can rely no where upon mere lave and 
fiduciary obedience, unlefs at her own home, where 


the is cxemplarily loyal to herfelf in a bigh exact 
obedience, H: 


FIEF. »./. ief, French.) A fee ; a manor; 
a poffefion held by fome tenure of a fu- 
petiour, 


To the nest realm fhe firetch’d her fway, 
For painture near adjoining lay, 
A plenteous proviace and allunng prey; 
Arthambee of dependencies was fram’, 
And the whole fef in right of poetry the ity 
ryder. 
As they were honoured by great privileges, fo their 
lands were in the nature of ffs, for which the 
pofleifors were obliged to do perfonal fervice at fea. 
Arbutéaos on Cointe 
Firo. x. f peer Saxos; fe/7, German; 
weld, Dutch. ] F 
t. Ground not inhabited; not built ons 
Live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pkafure prove, 
That hills and vallies, date and fel, 


And all the cregsy mountains yield, Raleigh. 
By the chil law the corpfe of perfons deceated 
were buried out of the city inthe felts, = Ayliffe. 


2. Ground not enclofed. 

Field lands are not exempted from mildews, nor 
yet from frut, where it is more than in inclofed 
lands. Mortimer. 

3. Cultivated trat of ground. 

Or great OGris, who firit taught the fwaia 

Jn Pharian fields to fow the golden grain. Pope. 
4. The open country; oppofed to honfe or 
quarters. 

Since bis majefty went into the feld, 

I have feen her rife from her bed, Shake/p. Macb. 
5. The ground of battle. 

When a man is in the feld, a moderate fkill in 
fencing rather etpofes him to the fwordof hisenemy, 
than fecures him fromit. Lecke. 

6. A battle; a campaign; theaftion of an 
army while it keeps the field. 
You maintain feveral factions; . 
And whilt a feld thoald be difpatch’d and fought, 


You are difputing of your generals. Sbakefp. 
What though the field be loft, 
Allis not loft. Milton's Paradife Loft, 


7. A wide expanfe. 
The god a clearer (pace for heav'n defign'd ; 
Where felds of light and liquid ether fow, 
Purg’d trom the pond"rous dregs of earth below. 


Drydem 
Pepe. 


Afk of yender argent fe/ds above, 
Why Jove’s fatellites are lefsthan Jove, 
8. Space; compafs; extent. . 
, The ill-natur’d man gives bimfelf a large felt to 
expatiate in: ke expofes failingsin human natere. 
Addifen's Spectater, 
I fhould enter upon a feld too wide, and too 
moch beaten, if l thould aifplay all the advantages 
of peace, b Smalridze. 
Who can this Seld of miracles furvey, 
And not with Galen ail in raptores fay, 

Behold a God, adore himand obey. Blackoere. 
g. The gronnd ot blank {pace on which 
figures are drawn. s 

Let rhe fel? ar ground of the pifture be eleza, 
light, and well unaired with colour. Drydex. 
1c. [In heraldry.] The furface of a hield. 
Frevoen. adj. [from feld.) Being in ficld 
of battle. 
Now, Mars, I pr’ythee, make us qvick ia work; 
That we with fmoaking fwords may march [rom 


hence, 
To heip our fielded friends. — Shukefpeave’s Cerise 
Firrp-pasiL. w. f. [feld and fih] A 
plant. : 
Fr'eLDBED. w f. [fedand bed.) Abed con- 
trived to be fet up eafily in the Held. 


Romea, good sights [ito my trockle bed. 
Tha peliéed is woo colt fer metiileep, Shater- 


Fiz.oraRe. 


gtwel, . 


FIE FIF ) FIG 


Be Quickness to attack ; keennefsin anger ordinal . of ‘fifteen; ‘the fifth after the 
: tenth; containing one part in fifteen. } 


and refentment. _ : S h 
The Greeks are Itroag, and fkilfulto their ftrengch, | +. A fifiecnth part of filver incorporate with gold, will 
not be recovered by. any water of f2paration, escept 


Fierce to their kill, and to their fercexc/s valiant. | 3 b 
E 5. you pot a greater quantity of filvee to draw up the 


bake/p. 
i ja { > lefs. ean Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
t Mae ere p } _ .. London feods bat four bargeffes to parliament, 
But fom jour mean fulpicions of me more, Dryden] although it bear the ffrerntb part of the charge of 
Veke g «ch % fi Be GEN the whole aation ia all, publick taxes and levies. 
ae: Ei seme get ~~ “ee Grat’ Bills of Mortality. 
IERIFA CIAS. 2./. [In law.] A judicial FIFTH. adj. [ryzte, Saxon.] i 
writ, thatdies at all times within the year!) The ordinal of five; the next to the 
and day, for him that has recovered ‘in ann ake . 
an action ef debt or damages, . to the |  Withfmiliag afpedt you fereoely move, Í 
Tn your fifth arb, and sule the realm af love, Dryd. 


= 

Fretorarg.-. /. [rel and arian, to 
wander in the fields; terdus pilaris] A 
bird. a Í 
Winter birds, as woodcocks and fieldfares, if they 
come early out of the northern countries, with us 
thew cold winters. i Bacon. 
FreunmarsHato m. fe [feld and marfal,] 
Commander of an army in the field, j 
Fr'ELDMOTSE. æ. f. Parc mortfe; nite. 
dula.} A moufe that burrows in banks, 
and makes her houfe with various aphrt- 


ments. 
The fie/dmoufe builds hee garner under ground. 


‘ Diyden.| fheriff, to command him „to levy the i pph F 
Fieldmice are apt to gaaw theirt roots, asd ki} debt, or the dama: saf his goods “avant |- utas { with'd the lots were caft oa four, i 
them in hard winters. Mortimer’s Hufeendry, | Mond the Ay was had P Coal I Myfelf the fifte: Papes Odyffey, 
k y 7 7" | z- All the ordinals are taken elliptically for 


Fi'eroorricer. x. f. [feld and offcer.] | 
An officer whofe'command in the field ex-, 
tends to a whole regiment: as the colo- 
nel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 


Fi'rcpprece. adj. [feld and picce.} Small 


the part which they exprefs; a fifth, a 
Sifth part; a third, a third part. 

The publick hal! bave loft four fifths of ie annual 
income for ever. i 


. “ Swift.. 
Fr'FTHLY. adv. [from fih.) In the fifth 


Fiveriness. x. f. [from fery-] < s 
t. Hot qualitics; heat; acrimony... 
The ahes, by their heat, their ferinefi, ‘and 
their dryaefs, belong to the elemeot ot earth, Gayle, 
z. Heat of temper; intellectual ardour, 


cannon ufed in battles, bat not in fieges. ‘The Italians, socwithftanding their. natural ferl- l 
The baffa planting his ficldpieces upon the hills, |  7/t of temper, affect always to appear fober and P ae be. ; 
'did'from thence grievoully anagy the defeadants. fedate. Addin | i Fifibly, Viving creatures have 5 ae 
Kaell. | FIERY. adj. {from fre.] = than plantse Bacon's Nat, Hif. 


FIFTIETH. adj- [piceogoGa, Saxun.] The 
ordinal of fifty. ‘ 

“If this medium be rarer within the fun’s body 
than at its furface, and ratherthere than at the hun- 
dred part of an inch from its body, and rarer there 
than at the Afters part of an inch from its body, and 
rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, 1 fee no reas 


1. Confifting of fire. i 
Scarcely had Phæbus in the gloomy Eaft 
Yet hameffed bis fery footed team, 
Ne rear’d above the earth his flaming creft, 
When the lat deadly fmoak aloft did fteam. 
Faly Queen. 


Fiexo. r.f. [prenv, piono, Saxon, a foe.] 
31. Anenemy; the great enemy of mankind; 
fatan; the devil. 
Tom is followed by the fool fend, Shakcfp. 
2. Any infernal being. j 
What now, had I a body again, T could, 


e 


I know, thou dt rather 


Coming from hell ; what fends wou’d with thould be Falow thine enemy in a fiery pulph E fon why the increafe of denfjty. fhould ftop any where. 
And Hannibal could not have wifh'd to fee. ‘ Than Satter him 3 Big i Stakefp. z p ‘ 4 Newion's Opticks, 
B. Jorfon's Cor! 2, Hot like fire, mo ~ | Filery. adj. {pipeag, Saxon.) Five tens... 


The hell-hounds, as ungerg’d with fleth and blood, 
Purfoe their prey, and feck their wonted. food; - 
The ferd remounts his courfer. Dryden. 

O woman! woman! when to ilI thy mind 
Ti beat, all hell contains no fooler ferd. , Pepe. 

FIERCE. adj. (fer, French; frx, Latia.] 
1. Savage ; ravenous; eafily enraged, 

Thou huateft meas a fierce lion Jeb. 
2, Vehement of rage; eager of mifchiet. 

Deftru€tion enters in the treacherous wood, 

And vengeful Mavgbter, flerce for human blood. 


A wither’d hermit, five Score Winters worn, 
Might thake off fifty looking inhereye.. . Shakef 
udas ordained captains over thoufands, huhdreds, 
Sftie, and tens. 1 Mac. iil. gge 
In the Hebrew there is aparticle confitting bur 
of one letter, of which there are reckoned up abuye 
Afiy Gveral fignifications. 8 cke. 
FIG. x. f. ficus, Latin;-figo, Spanith;. figue, 
French.) a ‘ 

te A tree that bears figs. 


The'charaGters are: the Sowers, which are always 


Hath thy Fery heart fo parch’d thy entrails, 
That not a tear can fall for Rutland’s death? Shuk. 
3- Vehement; ardent; ative. 
Then fiery expeditian be my wing, 
Jove's Mercury, aed herald for aking. Shate/. 
I drew this gallant head of war, z 
And cull’d thefegfery fpirits fiom the world, 
To outlook conque, and to win renown 
Ev’n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shak. 


4- Paffionate; oatrageous ; eafily proyoked. 
You know the fery quality of the duke; 


‘ 


Pope. m- å A 5 a 
ing di How moveab! d fixt is h inctofed in the middle of the fruit, confitt of the 
Pot en Bape iradics k ee. In ‘i Oe pte an pd Shakefp, King Leah, leaf, and are male and female in the fame fruit: the 
j ground i oe, Oai 5. Unreftrained ; fierce "| male flowers are fitvated towards the erown of ‘the 
Ld hà . 


fruit; and the female, growing near the ftalk, are 
fucceeded by fmall bard feeds: the intire fruic is, 
for the mof part, turbinated: and globular, or of an 
oval thape, i» flefhy, and of afweer tate. Miller, 


Then, as 1 faid, the dukeypreat Bolingbroke,” 
Mounted wpon a hot and fiery fteed, 
Which his afpiring rider ieem’d to know, 
With flow but ftately pace kepton his courfe. Shak. 


Fierce to Pheacia croft the vait profound. Pope. 
. Violent; outrageous; vehement. 
Curfed be theiranger, for it was ferce; and their 


wrath, for it. was cruel. Gen nis. 7. l r . its cro: f i 
4. +, angry; furions. - ~ oonitl Through Elis, aad the Grecian towns he flew; a Re een, apna. 
"agit desi dpeitint - Th* audacious wretch foue fiery courfers drew, i Or lead methrough the fers a 
Hath ta it circumitantial branches, which 1 G: Wead. bydi Dryden, Embowering endle’s of the Indian fig.»  Thomfon. 
Diftingtion thould be rich in.  Shate/p. Cymbciine, | 5» Heated by fire. 1 f2. A lvfcious foft fruit; the fruit of the 


The word which is made fery doth not onl cut, 
by reafon of the tharpnefs which fim ly it hath, but 
alfo bura by means ot that heat which it hath from 
fire, d Hooker, 

Sec! fromthe brake the whirring pheafant fprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings a, 
Short is his joy; he feels the ery wound, 

Flotters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 

. Pepe. 

Fire. x. f. [ffr, French.] A pipe blown 
to the dram; military wind mafick. 


Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 
That make ambition vire! oh farewell] 
Farewell the weighing tteed and the fhrill trump, 


A man brings his raid to be pofitive anc feree far 
pofitions whofe evidence he hds never celmined. 
n P . Jache. 
5. Strong; forcible; violent; with celerity. 
The amy though fo great, are driven of ferce 
winds; yet they are turned about with a very final) 
helm. Fu. id. 2. 
Fi'srceny. adv. [from perce] Violently ; 
furioufly. 
Battle yoin’d, and both fides f-rcely fought Shak, 
The defend ines, ferecty sMaited by their enemies 
before, and beaten with the great ordnance behind, 
were gricvoufly diftreffed. notte s. 
‘The air, if very cold, irritateth the fame, ani 


agree: 
t maketh fips better, if a figtree, when it begin- 
seth ta put larch leaves, have his top cut off . 
i Bacon's Natural tliftery. 
Figs are great fubduersofiacrimany. Arduibact. 
To Fic. v. a. [See FICO. | 
't. To infult with fico’s or contemptuous 
motions of the fingers.’ 
When Piftol lies, do this, and fg me like 
The bragging Spaniard. Shake/p. Henry WV. 
2. To put fomething ufelefs into one’s hcad.. 


Low cant. 
Away to the fow the goes,.and fige her in the 


Rony dannii more fiercely, as fize tor 4 The fpirititirring drom, the re oe crown with another ftory. ; L'Efrarge- 
Fi'erceness. w. fi [fom frerce.] ` Thus the gay viim, with frefh garlands crawn'd Vi/carrse. m f A fruit. A fpecies of 
+ Pieas'd with the facred fife's culivening found, * apple. b + 


1. Ferocity ; favagenefs.” 
The defet of Wear which LE si to our 
atures; may contribute to that roughnefsct our lan- 


guage. Swift, 
2. Eagernefs for blood; fury. yf 
Sudtenly therseame out af a wood a menftrour 
lion, witha fhe-bear not far Som, Hifp ofvlittte lefs 
Lirie Sidney. 


A figapple hath no core or kernel, in thef refem= 
bling a fig, and.differing from other apples... 
Mortimer's Muftancry, 


Frema'rtcoip. v.f. A plante It is fuce 
„calent, and has the appearance of heufe- 
leck :. tiie leaves grove oppofite by p.irs. 
Miller. 

Fic- 


Through gazing crowds in folema fate proceeds. » 
f Philips. 
Frerre‘n. adj. [pypeyne, Saxen.] Five 
and ten. 
1 have dreamed aad ftept above fome Aizen years 
and more. Sbakefp. Taming of the Shresa. 


Firves'nrn. adj. [pyreeoSa, Saxon.] The 


o 


‘To FIGHT. a, m preter. fought; part. paff. 


“> Ye fzbe with the Chaldeans. Fer. 
* Phe stars in their courfes fought againf Sifera. 
a ¥ : ‘Judges. 
5e To contend.” 
The hot and cold, the dry and humid fzés. 
Sandys. 


a FIG 


Fie-enar. w. fe [exlex fearius.)-An infedt| Filomext. zf. 


of the fly kind. 


fiught, peohran, Saxon. ] 
1, To contend in battles; to war; -to make 
* war; sto battle; to contend in arms. It 
‘is ufed both of armies and fingle comba- 
tants, 
King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to sgér in thy defence. 
Fierce fiery warriors fgór upon the clouds 
Ia ranks and fquadrons, aad right form of be 
p w <- Shakefp. 
, The common queftion is, if we muft now fur- 
< sender Spaio, what have we been fighting for all this 
while? The anfwer is ready: we have been Agdting 
for the ruin of the publick intereft, and the advance- 
ment of a private. Swift. 
For ——* nations fought, and kings were 
ain, $ 
Troy was o'erthrewn, and a whole empire fell, 

_ Philips. 
+s, To combat; to duel; to contend in fingle 
~ “fight. j x , 

“One fall undertake to Fgbe againg another. 1 
À 2 Efar. xiii. 


Shak. 


‘The poor wiens r 

= The moft dinnnutive of birds, wil fgts, +: 

‘The young ones in her neft, agajntt the owl. 
vor e-4 Shake/p. Macbeth. 
4. Toattas a foldier in any cafe. 
~ O Richard, that robb’d the lion of his heart, 
* And foughe the holy wars in Patettine, 
-< By this brave duke came early to his grave. 

+ Greatly unfortunate, he figdrs the caufe 
- Qf honour, virtue, liberty and Rome." Addifon. 
4. It has «with betore the perfon oppofed ; 


. Sometimes againft. 


Shak. 


To Front. v. a. To war againft; tocam- 
bat againft. : ; 
Himielf alone an equal match he boafts, 
To fight the Phrygian and th’ Aufonian hoits. 


Dryd. Æn. 
Ficnr. m f. [fromthe verb.] 


a. Battle. 
Gabriel, lead forth to battle thefe my fons 
Invincible, lead forth my armed faints, 
By thuufands and by millions saag’d for fight. 
Milton, 


` 


2. Combat; duel. 
Herilus in fingle figs I flew, 
Whom with three lives Feronia did endues 
And thrice-l fent him to the Stygian More, 
rill che lalt ebbing foul return’d no more. 
4 _ Dryden, 
Something to fereen the.combatants in 
fhips. 
Who ever faw a noble fight, 
That never view'd a brave fea-fight ! 
Ylang up your bloody colours in the air, 
Up with your fights and your nettings prepare. A 
By: en. 
Filcurer. v. f. [from fght.] Warriour ; 
duelltit. j 
I will return again into the houfe, and defire fome 
conduct of the lady: Iam no fizbrer. Shuake/ps 
O, 'tis the coldeft youth.upon a charge, 
‘The mof deliberate pebrer?  Dryd. All for Lowe, 
Fi'cutine. participial adj. [Crom fight.) 
1. Qualified for war; fit for battle. : 
An hoft of fighting men went out ta war by bands, 
2 Chron, 
2. Occupied by war; being the fecere of 
war. 
In fighting fields as far the {pear I throw 
As thes che arrow from the well-drawn bow. Pope. 


3. 


FIG 
figmentum, Latin.] An 
invention; a fiGicn; the idea feigned. 
Upon the like grounds wat raifed the figment of 
Briateus, who, dwelling in a city called Hecaton- 
chiria, the fancies of thefe times affigned him an 
hundred hands, Brown. 
Thofe aitertioris are in truth the fgmenrs of thafe 
idle brains that brought romances into church hittory. 
i Bifbop Llayd. 
‘It carried rather ao appearance of figment and 
invention, in thofe that handed dowa the teense 
of it, than of teuth and reality. Hocdward. 
Fi'lcrecnen. 2 f. [fg and peck; ficedula, 
Latin.) A bird. : 
Friéunate. adj. ts Jighlus, Latin.) 
Made. of potters clay. 4 
FI'GURABLE. adj. from figuro, Latin.) 
Capable of being brought to certain form, 
and retained in it. Thus‘lead is fgurable, 
„but not water. 
The differences of impreflible and not impreffible, 
figurabie and not figu able, fciffible “and not ferffible, 
are plebcian notioas. * acon, 
FIiGURABILITY. mf. [from fgurable.] ‘rhe 
quality of being capable of a certain and 
table form. = _¢ P 
Fr'curaL. adj. [from fgure.] 
1. Reprefented by delineation. 
Incongruities have been committed by geographers 
in the fgaral refemblances of feveral regions: 
; Brown. 
z. Figura. Number. 


in relation to which they are always con- 
fidered, and are cither lineary, fuperficial, 
or folid > v : Harris. 


Fileurare. adj. [ figuratus, Latin] 


1. Of a certain and determinate form. 

Plants are all figurate and determinate, which 
inanimate bodies are not; for look how far the fpirit 
is able to fpread and continue itfelt, fo far goeth the 
fhape or figure, and then is determined. Bacon. 

2. Refembling any thing of a determinate 
form: ‘as, figurate ftoncs retaining the 

' forms of thells in which they were formed 
by the deluge. 

3. Fi'rurate Connterpoint, [In mufick.] 
That wherein there is a mixture of dif- 
cords along withthe concords. Harris. 

4. Ficurate Detant, [In mufick.] ‘That 
wherein difcords are concerned, as well, 
though not fo much, as concords ; and 
may well be termed the ornament or rhe- 

torical part of mufick, in regard that in 
this are introduced all the varicties of 

. points, figures, fyncopes, diverfities of 
meafures, and whatever elfe is capable of 
adorning the compofition. Harris 

FIGURATION. cxe f: [ figuratu, Latin. 

1. Determination to a certain form. 

Neither doth the wiad, as far as it car.ieth a voice, 
with mution thereof confound any of the ‘delicate 
and atticulate pguraticns of the air in variety of 
words. ‘ : Bacon's Nat Hifi, 

2. The act of giving a certain form. 

lf motion be in a certain order, there tolloweth 
vivification and jguratisa in living creatures perfect. 

A Bacon's Nur. Mif. 

Fi'lcurative. adj. [ figuratif-ve, French, 
from figura, Latin. | 

1. Reprefenting fomething clfe; typical; 
reprefentative. 

‘This, they will fay, wasfigurarive, and ferved by 
God's appointment but for a'time, to fhadow out 
the trué everlaiting glory ofa maure divine fandtity ; 
whereinto. Cliriit being long fince entered, it feemeth 


that all dicle curious exornations fhould rather ceafe. 
Elesker. 


Such numbers as do | 
or may reprefent fome geometrical. figure, |. 


FIG 


2, Changed by rhetorical figures from the 
primitive meaning; not literal, 

How often have we been railed at for underftandiag 
words in a figurative fenfe, which cannot be literally 
underftood without overthrowing the pliineft evi- 
dence of fenfe and reafon. Stilling fleet. 

This isa figurative exprefiony where the words 
are ufed in a ditferent fenfe from what they fignify in 
their firit ordinary intention. ~ Ragers; 

3- Fall of figures; full of rhetorical exor- 
nations; full of changes from the origi- 
nal fenfe. 

Sublime fubjeéts ought to be adorned with the 
fublimett and with the mot figurative exprethions. 

; Dryden's Juvenal, Pref 

FrcurativeLy, adv. [from figurative.) 
By a figure; in a fenfe different from 
that which words originally imply; nót 
literally. 

The cultom of the apoftle is Aguratively to transfer 
to himfelf, in the firit a e belaia to others. 

Hammond. 

The words are different, but the fenfe is Rill the 
fame; for therein ase figuratively intended Uziah 
and Ezechias. Brown. 

Satyr is a kind of poetry in which human vices 
are seprehended, partly dramatically, partly fimply ; 
but, for the moft part, figuratively and occultly < 

A Dryden's Juv, Dedic. 
FIGURE. x. f. [fgnra, Latin.] i 
1. The form of any thing as terminated by 
-the outline. 

Flowers have all exquifite fgrer, and the flower 
numbers are chiefly five and tours as in primrofes, 
briar-rofes, fingle mutkrofes, fingle pinks and gilli- 
flowers, which have five leaves; lilies, Auowerde- 
luces, borage, buglafs, which have four leaves. Bacon. 

Men find green clay that is foft as long as it ia 
in the water, fo that one may printon it all kind 
of figures, and give it what thape one pleafes. Boyre, 

Figures are properly modifications of bodies; iur 
pure fpace is not any where terminated, nor can bes 
whether there be or be not body in it, it is uni- 
formly continued, Locke, 

2. Shape; form; femblance. 
, He hath borne himfelf beyond the promife of his 
age, doing in tie figure of a lamb the feats of a lion. 
y Shakefprare, 
3. Perfon; external form; appearance grace- 


ful or inelegant, mean, or grand. 
The blue Germaa fhall the Tigris drink, 
Ere 1, forfaking gratitude and truth, 
Forget the figure of that godlike youth. Dryden, 
1 was charmed with the gracetulnefs of his peure 
and delivery, as well as with his difcourfes. Adlif. 
A good figure, or perfon, in man or woman, gives 
credit at firit fight to the choice of either. Cluriffu. 
4. Diltingnifhed appearance; eminence; 
remarkable charatter. 
While fortune favour’d, while his arms fupport™ 
The caufe, and rul’d the counfels of the court, 
I made fome figure there; nor was my name z 
Obfture, oor I without my thare of fame. Dryas. 
_ The fpeech, I believe, was not fo much deligned 
> by che knight to inform the court, as to give him a 
JSigure in my eye, and keep up his credit m the 
country. Addifon’s Spe@ater. 
Not a woman fhall’be unexplained that makes a 
Jgure cither as a maid, a wife, ora widow. 
: Aiddifen's Guardian, 
Whether or no they have done well to fet you up 
for making another kind of figure, time will witnels. 
. x Addin. 
Many princes made very ill fgures upan the 
throne, who before were the favourites uf the people, 
3 Addijon’a Freebolder, 
5. Magnificence ; fplendour, 4 
If it be his chief end in it ta grow rich, that he 
may live in figure and indulgence, and be able to 
tetire from bunnefs toidlencts and hurry, his trade, 
as to him, lofes all its innocency. * Law. 


6. A ftutue; an image; fomething formed 
in refemblance of fomewhat elfe. 


Several ftatues, which feemed at a dittance of the 
whitett 


Faen 


a 
whiteft marble, were nothing elfe but fo many figures 
in fuow. Adzifon, 
7: Reprefentations in palting ; perfons ex- 
hibited in colours. 

‘In the principal figures of a piéture the painter 
is toemploy the finews of his art; for in them con- 
Sifts the principal beauty of his work. Dryden, 
-__ My favourite books and pictures fell; oo 
Kindly throw io a little figure, 

And fet the price upon the bigger, _, Prior. 
8. Arrangement ; difpofition ; modification. 
The figure of a fyllogifm is «he proper difpofition 
of the middle term with the parts of the queftion. 
Watts'e Logick: 
9- A charaéter denoting a nomber. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, feribes, bards, poets 
cannot ` 
Think, fpeak, caft, write, fing, number - 
His love to Anthony, Shake/peare's Ant. and Cleop. 

He that feeketh to be eminent amongtt able men, 
hath a great tafk; bur that is ever good for the 
publick : but he that plots to be the only figure 
among cyphers, is the decay of a whole age. “Bacon. 

Asin accounts cyphers and figures pafs for real 
furs, fo in human atfairs words pats for things them- 
felves, Scurh’e Sermons. 

to. The horofcope; the diagram of the 
. afpetts of the aftrological houfes, i 

We do not know what's brought to pafs under 
the profeffion of fortunetelling: the works by charms, 
by tpells, by the figure, and daubry beyond our 
element. Shakefpeare, 

He fet a figure to difcover í 
If you were ted to Rye or Dover, Hudibrat. 

Figure-Pingers and ftar-gazers pretend to foretell 
the fortunes of kingdoms, and have no forefight in 
what concerns themfelves. L’ Efrange, 

11. [In theology.} Type; reprefentative: 

Who was the fgure of him that is to come. 

Romans, 

t2. [In rhetorick ] Any mode of {peaking 
in which words are detorted from their 
Hiteral and primitive fenfe. In ftriét ac- 
ceptation, the change of a word isa trofe, 
and any affection of a fentence a figure; 

- but they are confounded even by the ex- 


e 


afte writers.. 
Süken terms precife, 
‘Three pil'd hyperboles, fpruce affectation, 
Figures pedaatical, thefe Summer fies z 
Tave blowo me full of maggot oftentation. Shak, 
Here ts a ftrange figure invented againtt the plain 
aml natural fenfe ot the words ; for by .praying to 
beftow, muft be underftood only praying to pray. 
É Seiling ficer, 
They have been taught rhetorick, but never taught 
language; as if the names of the figurer that em- 
bellithed the difcourfe of thofe, who underftood the 
art of {peaking, werc the very art and tkill of fpeak- 
ing well. Locke, 


13. ey grammar.] Any deviation from the 
roles of analogy or fyntax. i 
To Fi'cure. w. a. [from figuro, Latin.] - 
i. To form into any determinate fhape. 
Trees aod herbs, in the growing forth of their 
boughs and brancher, are not figured, and keep no 
ordes. Ps Bacon. 
Accept this goblet, rough with figue'd gold. ‘ 
4 F Ai fe Dryd. Virg. 
2. To fhow by a corporeal refemblance : as 
in picture or ftaruary. 
Arachre figur'd how Jove did abufe 
Europa hike a bull, and on his back 
Jer through the fea did bear; fo lively feen, 
‘That it true fea, and true bull ye would ween. 
4 Spenfer. 
Now marks the courfe of rolling orbs on High, . 
O'er Agur'd world new travels with hiseyr. Pepe. 
3- To cover or adom with figures, or 
images. 
PR give my jewels for a fet of beads, 
My gorgzous palace for ahersntcage, 
My gay apparet for an almfazan's gov ny 
My Agur'd goblets tora dike ol weed, 


j 


{ 


| 


” Shake/p } 


5- Vo reprefent by 


No thought can figure, and ao tongue declare, 
A $ 4 


Frta'crouss adj. 


į 


FIL 


de To diverfify ; to variegate with adventi- 


tious forms or matter. ` 

But this effufion of fuch manly drops, ~ ° 
Startle mine eyes, and make me more amazd 
Than had 3 feen the vaulty top of heav’n F 
Figur’d quite o'er with burning meteors. Shakefpe 
a typical or figurative 
refemblance. ‘ 

When facraments are faid to be vifible figns of 
invifible grace, we thereby conceive how grace is 
indeed the very end for which thefe heavenly myfteries 
were initituted ; and the matter-whereof they confit 
in fuchas fignitieth, fAgureth, and reprefenteth their 

` ‘ 


end. _— Hooker. 
There is a hiftory in all men’s lives, ’ 
Figuring the nature-of the times deceafed. Shak. 


Mariage rings are not of this tuff: . 
Oh?! why fhould ought lefs precious or lefs tough 
Figure our loves ? à Donne. 

An heroic poem fhould be more fitted to tbe com- 
mon actions and paffions of human life, and more 
like a glafs of natures figuring a more practicable 
virtue to us than was done by the ancients, ah 

The emperor appears as a rifing fun, and holds a 
globe in his hand to’ figure out the earth that is en- 
lightened and aQuated by his beams. Addifon, 


6. To imagine in the mind, 


None that feels fenfibly the decays of age, and his 
life wearing off, can figure to himfelf thofe ima- 
ginary charms in riches and praife, that men are 
apt to do in the warmth of their blood. Temple, 

Iflove, alas! be pain, the pain | bear 


Prior, 


7. To'prefigure; to forefhow. 


Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun ; 
In thisthe heaven figures fome event. Shakefp: 
- To form figuratively; to ufe ina fenfe 
not literal. 
Figured and metaphorical expreffions do well to 
Wuttrate more ahftrufe and unfamiliar ideas, which 
the mind is not yet thoroughly accuftomed to, Locke, 


9- To note by charatters. 


Each thoughr wai vifible that rol!’d within, ’ 
As thro’ a eryftal glafs the figur’d hours are tens 
ryden. 


D 
FI'’GURR-FLINGER: #. f. [Agure and fling. ] 


A pretender to aftrology and prediction. 
*Quacks, figuie-flingers, pettifoggers, and repube 
Tican plotters cannot well live without ir. Cofier. 


Ki'cworr. m. f. [Ag and «wori; fiearia.| 


Miller. 
[from flum, Latin.] 
Confifting® of threads ;_ “compofed of 
-threads. ` ool amie 


They make cables of the bark. of lime trees:. it 
is the ftalk that maketh the A/aciovs matter com- 


A plant. 


| monly, and fometimes the down that groweth above, 


FI'LACER. x. 


Bacon's Natural Hiflory, 
St. {| flaxarius, low Latin. 
filum.) An oficer in the common Pleas, 
fo called hecanfe he files thofe writs 
whereor he makes procéfs. ` Theré are 
fourteen of them in their feveral divifions 
-and counties: they make our all original 
procefs, as well real as perfonal and mixt. 
: Harris. 


FLAMENT. x. f [flament, French; fla- 


menta, Latin.] A flender thread ; a body 
fender and long like a thread. 

The eflutium paifing outin a fmalier thread, aod 
more clightened flament, it ftirreth ‘aot! the bodies 
ioterpofed. $ . Brown, 

‘Fhe lungs of confumptives have been confumed, 
nothing remaining but the ambieut membrane, and 
a number of withered veins and flam.nts, flarvey. 

“The ever-rolling orb’s impulfive tay ç 
On the next threads and filaments dues bear, 
Which form the fpringy texture of the air; 
And thole full trike the next; ünl the fight n 
The qujck vitrafion propagates the light.  BRlackm. 
“The dung of horfes 13 nothing but the Silaments 
ofthe bay, aadas fuch sombutidjes. VArpuatbkor, 


1 


FIL 


Filunerr. #, / [This is derived by Junius 
and Skinner from the long beards or hufks. 
‘as cofrupted from the fui! beard or full of 
beard. It probably had its name, like : 
many other fruits, from fome one that - 
introduced or cultivated it 3 and is there- 
fore corrupted from Filbert or Filibert, 
the name of him who brought it hither. ] 
A fine hazel nut with a thin thell. 


In Auguft comes fruit of ail forts; as plumbs, 
pears, apricots, barbeiries, filberts, mufkmelons, 
monkfhoods of all colours. Bacon's Effays. 

Thon hafta brain, fuch as itis indeed ! 

On whatelfe fhould thy worm of fancy feed 2 
Yet in a fiber? I have often known 
Maggots furvive, when all the kernel’s gone. Dorfer, 

There is alfo another kind, called the Silbere of - 
Conftantinople; the leaves and fruit of which are 
bigger than either ofthe former: the beft are thofe : 
ofa thin fhell. ` Mortimer, 

To FILCHs v. a:.[A word of uncertain 
etymology. The French word filer, from 
which fome derive it, is of yery late 
production, and" therefore cannot be its- 
original.]: To fteal; to take by theft ;: 

to pilfer; to pillage; to rob; to take 
by robbery. It is ufually fpoken of petty 
thefts. . 

He fhall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged by 
keeping his cattle in ‘“inclofures, where they fhall t 
always have fafe being, that none are continually 
Alched and folen. - $ Spenjer. 
~ The champion robbeth by night, : 
And prowleth and fi/ebeth by daie.  Tuffer’s Huafa, 

‘Who fteals my purfe, Reals trath ; ‘tis fomething, 

t =..nothing;. .° 
'T was mine, 'tis his, and has been flave to thov- 
° fands; Tn 
But-he iy, Boat me my good name, x 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, “ 
And makes. me poor indeed. Shake/peare's Orbell. 

Í He could difcern cities like hives of bees, wherein" 

q every beedid nought elfe but fting ; fome like hor- 
nets, fume like //ching wafps, others asdrories, . 

ee Burton on Melancholy. 

What made thee venture to betray, I 
And filch the lady's heart away. Hudibras, . 

he pifmire was formerly a :hufbandman, -that 
fecretly flebed away his neighbour’s goods. L’E/, 

Fain would they vcd that little food away, 

While unreftrain'd thofe happy gluttonsprey. Dryd.’ 

‘So fpeeds the Wily fox, alarm’d’ by fear. ú 
Who lately fi/ch'd the turkey’s callow care. Gay, . 

Filucuer. w fe [from filch.] A thief; a 
petty robber. . — sore 

FILE. xef: [ file, French; flum, a thread, . 

Latin. ] a 

t. A thread, Notufed. © : 

But let me-refume the j/e of mynarration, which * 
this objeét of books, beft agreeable to my courfe of 
life, hatha little interrupted... , Wotton, 

2. A line on which . papers . are. ftrung, to + 
*keep:them ‘in order.: 5008. 

All records, wherein there was any memory of the 

+ King’s attainder, Should. be caocelled.and taken off 
the fle. Bacon, 

1 g 2.8 . 

' _ The petitions -being thus prepared, do you cona 
tinually fet apart an hour m a day to perufe thofe, 1 
and then rank them into feveral fes, aceording to 
the fubjet matters. . i kiy Bacon, 

| - - Th” apothecary-train is wholly blind; . . ` 

From Ales a random recipe they take, 3 

And .tnatty deaths of one prefeription. make, Dryden, 

3. A catalogue; roll; feries." " 

| Our prefent mufters grow upon the fle 
To five and twenty tlioufand men of choice, 

‘The yalu'd file 
, Diftinguithes thé fivift, the flow, the fubtle. Shak. * 
4. A line. of foldiers ranged one behind 


another. 


f 


Shake 


^ Thofe goodly eyes, . ,; 
| That o'er the sides and mufters of the war 
4 N ü Uare 


d 


As 


Fit 


Have glaw'd like plated Mars, aow bend, now lyra 
Upon a tawuy front, Shake/peare’t Ant. and Clecp, 
So faying, on he led his radiant fles, 
“Dazzling the moon, Milten*s Pavadife Loft. 
5. [peol], Saxon; wije, Dutch] An in- 
ftrument to rub down prominencese: ~ . 
The raugh or coarfe-toothed file, if it be large, is 
called a rubber, amd is ta take off th¢ unevenoefs of 
your work which the hammer made in the forging: 
the baftard-toothed ffe is to take out of your wor 
the deep.euts, or filc-ftrokes, the rough fle made: 
the fine-toothed ive is to take out the cuts, ur file- 
ftrokes, the battard fle, made; andthe {moath fi: 
is to take out thote cuts, or file-ftrokes, that the 
fine file made. é zg" Mexon, 
A fie far the mattocks and for the coulters. 
>» bSam. xi, 27, 
~ The fmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 
. -FHesìn their haids, and Kaminera at their fide. 
Dryden. 
s Fivecurter. 2. f. [jileand cutter.| A 
maker of files. . a 
Gad-fteel is a tough fort of feel: flecutters ufo 
it to make their chifels, with which. ‘they. cut therr 
files. i Vis 2» Moxon. 
| To Five. voas [fromgilee, a thread. | ; 
a ` > ar 1 
1. To ftring apona thread or wire. Whence 
to file a bill isto offer it, in its order to 
, the notice of the judge. i yf ` 
From the day his frit bill was fled he begao to 
collect reports. Avbuth, and Pope's Mart, Seri. 
> 2e [From peolan, Saxon.] ; Lo, cut with:a 
e d t 
They.which would file away mott frome the large- 
nefs of that offer, db m more fpating terma acknow- 
į ledge Hietle lefs. s dlaoker. 
Let men be careful how.they attempt to curc a 
| blemith by fling or cutting off the head of fuch an 
overgrown tooth. A y Ray, 
3. To fmooth; to polin. i 
His humour is lofty, his 'difçourfe peremptory, 
; his tongue filed, and, his eye ambitious. Shakefp. 
. 4. [Fror palan, Saxon.] “To foul; to fully; 
_.to pollute. ,Dhis fenfe is retained in 
„Scotland. n 
For Banquo’sifiuehaye 1 //?d my mind, 
-, For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d. 
# _— f Skakefp. 
His weeds divinely fathioned, 
AN Al'd and mangla. © Chapman's Iliads. 
. Yo Fire. v. #. {fromthe noun.] ‘To march 
“in a file, not, abreaft, but one behind 
_ another. ei ~ 
All ran down without order or eeremony, ‘till we 
drew up in good order, and fled off. atic 
Did,all the grofler atoms at the cell ° 
Of chance file off to form the poodrous hall, 
And undetermin’d into order fall ? Blackmore. 
~Fi'bemor. 2 f [agane from feueille 
‘morte, a dead leaf, French.} A brown or 


. yellow-brown colour. 


"The. colours you ouglt to with for are blue or 
sPlemet, turaéd up with redae fo Swift, 


Tier. r. f. [from fife.| » One who files; 
one who ufes the file in cutting metals, 
FILIAL. adj. (flial-fe, French; filius, 

* Latin. | ` 
„3. Pertaining to a fon; befitting a fon, 
My mifchievous proceeding may be the glory of 
his filial piety, the only reward now left for fo great 
a ment, 4 L Sieatey. 
From impofition of ttriGt laws, to free 
Acceptance of large graces from fervile fear 
"o filial ; works of laws to works of faith, „Milton. 
Fle griev’d, he wept, the' fight an image brought 
„Of his own flal love, a fadly pleafing thought. 
A _ Dryden. 
2. Bearing the character or relation of a 
„fon. 5 
And thus the fial godhead anfw’ring fpoke. 
© Milton, 
Where the old myrtle her good Influence theds, 
Sprigs of like leaf erect their fial heads; 
¢ 4 


FIE 
1 And when the parent rofe decays and-dies, 
With a refembling face the daughter buds arife, 
l ” Prior, 
Fitza'tion, æf. [from fles, Latin.) The 
| relation of a fon to a father; correlative 
to paternity. s 
- The relation of paternity.and filiation, between the 
firk and fecond perlon, and the relation between the 
facred perfons of the Trinity, and the denomination 
thereof, muft needs be eternal, becaufe the terms 
of relation between whom that relation arifeth were 
eternal. Hale's Origin o ` Mankind. 
Fi'Ltxes. w. f [withont a fingular; irom 
fed Fragments rubbed off by the action 
| of the file, °° 
The filingr of iron infufed in vinegar, will, with 
a deco¢tion of galls, make good ink, without any 
1 copperofe, Brown. 
The chippings and flings of thofe jewels are of 
more value than the whole mafa of ordinary authors, 
z Felton on the Claff. 
To FILL. v.m. [pyllan, Saxon. } 
t. To ftore ’till no more can be admitted. 
Fill the waterpots with water, and they filed them 
-yptethe brim. , Fobry ide 7 
F -Ë Tam who fll “ 


Infinitude, nor vacuous fpace. Milton, 
‘The celeftial quires, when orient light 
‘Exhaling firit from darknefs they beheld; 
-Birth-day of Heav’n and Earth; with joy and fhout 
The hollow univerfa! orb they A/l'd, Milton. 
z. To ftote abundantly. 
_ Be fruitful, ‘multiply, and in the feas 
And Jakes and running itreams the waters fi. - 
lied j Miltons 
3. To fatisfy; to content. 
"a — He with his conforted Eve 
"The ftory heard attentive, and was fll'd “ ` 
With admiration and deep mufe to hear. Milton. 
Nothing but the fupreme and abfolnte Infinite can 
adequately l/ and fuperabundantly fatisfy the infi- 
nite defires of intelligent beings, Cheyne. 
4. To glut; to furfeit. 
}  Thow art going to lord ‘Timon’s feat. 
| —Ay, to fee meat fi// knaves, and wine heat fools. 
Shake/p. 
5. To Fitr ont. To pour out liquor for 
drink. | . 
6. To Frew ont, 
contained, 
* Tonly fpeak of him ‘ 
Whom pomp and greatnefs fits fo loofe about, 
That he wants majelty to fl? them ota Dryden 
7. To Frux up. [Up is often uled without 
much addition to the force of the verb.] 
To make full. d 
d Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens ftill, and opens on his, foul; 
‘Till lengthen’don to taith, and unconfin'd, 
le pours the blifs that fils up all the mind, 
8. fo Firunp. ‘Vo fupply. 
1 | When the feveral trades and profeffions are fup- 
1 plied, you will find moft of thofe that are proper for 
war abfalutely ncceflary lor filling up the laborious 
part of life, and carrying on the underwork of the 
nation. Addifon on the War. 
9. To Fiut up. To occupy by bulk. 
There would not be altogether fo much water re- 
quired for the land as far the fca, to raife them to 
ap equal height; beeaufe mountains and hills wold 
Jill up past of that {pace upon the land, aod fo make 
tels water requifite. Burna, 
to. Te Fira upe Toengage; to employ. 
Is it tar you tide ? = 
——As far, my lord, as will f// up the time 
*Twixt this and fupper. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
To Fine. v. w. 
1. To give to drink. 
In the cup which fhe hath filled, #7 to her double, 
3 Rev. xviii. 
We jill to th’ general joy of the whole table, 
And toour dear friend Banquo, wkom we mifs, 


Shakefp. 


af 


To extend by fomething 


Pope. 


2. To grow full, 


' 


FILL 


13. To glut; to fatiate. 


Thiogs that are fweet and fat are more fing, 
and do fwim and hang .more about the mouth of 
the tomach, and go not down fo fpeediiy, Bacon. 

4. To Fruu xp. To grow fell. 

Neither the Palus Meotis nor the Euxine, nor any 
other feas, fl wp, or by degrees grow fhaltower. 
ifoodward, 

The firt tage of healing, or the difcharge of mat- 
ter, is by furgeons called digeftion; the fecond, or 
the filling up with flefh, incarnation ; and the laft, 
or fkinaing over, cicatrization, Sharp. 

Fru. z. f- [from the verb. } 
1. As much as may produce complete fatis- 
faction. 

Her neck and breafts were ever open bare, 

That aye thereof her babes may fuck their fl?. ` 
Fairy Queen, 

But thusinflam'd befpoke the captain, z 

Who feorneth peace fhall have his fX of war. i 
Fairfax. 

When ye werz thirty, did 1 not cleave the rock, 

and waters flowed out to your je/? 2 Efd.i. 20. 
Mean while enjoy 

Your fi/, what happincfs this happy ftate ` 

Can comprehend, incapable of more. ` Milto, 

Amid’ the trce now gat, where plenty hung 
Tempting fo nigh, to pluck and cat my f, 

I fpar’d not. Milton's Paradife Loft, 

Which made me gently firt remove your tears, 
That fo you might have room to entertain 3 
Your fil/ of joy, Denham's Sophy. 

Your barbarit} may have its AX of deftruétion. 

Pope. 
2, [More properly zbil] The place be- 
tween the fhafts of a carriage. 

This mule being put in the fi of a cact, run 
away with the cart and timber,  AZorrimer's Hu/b, 

Fitter. 2. f. [from fl] 
1. Any thing that fills up room without 
ufe. i 

"Tis a meer filler, to ftopa vacancy in the hera- 

meter, and conneét the preface to the work of Virgil. 
Dryd. fin, Dedic, 

A mixture of tender gentle thoughts and fuitable 
expreffions, of forced and inextricable conceits, and 
of needlefs Aers up to the reit. Pope. 


2. One whofe employment isto fill veffels 
of carriage. 


They have fix diggers to four filers, fo as to keep 
the fillers always at work. Morrimer’s tTufbamdry. 


FILLET. x. f. (filet, French; flum, Lat.] 
1. A band tied round the Lead or other 


part. 
His baleful breadth iofpicing, as he glides, 
Now like a chain around her neck he rides 5 
Now like a filer to her head repairs, 
And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. 
‘ Dryden's Ær 
She feorn'd the praile of beauty, and the care; 
A belt ber wait, afler binds her hair. Pope. 
2. The ficthy part ef the thigh: applied 


commonly to veal. 
"The youth approach’d the fire, and as it burn'd, 
On five fharp broachers rank’d, the roat they rurn’d : 
Thefe:morfels ftay’d their ftomach ; then the reft 
ı „They cut in legs and fillets for the feat, Dryden, 
3. Meat rolled together and tied round. 


. Fillet of a fenny fake, 


In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakefp. 
« ‘The mixture thus, by chymick art 

United elole in every part, 

in fillers roll’d, or cut in pieces, 
, Appear'd like one continu’d fpecies, Swift. 


'4. [In architc@are.] A ltetle member which 
appears in the ornamerts and moutdings, 


and is otherwife called liftel. Harris. 
Pillars and their filets of filver. Exodus, 


To Fi'ter. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
te ‘Mo bind with a bandage or fillet. 
2. To adorn with an aftragal. 
He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their 
chapiters, and fillerted them, Ex, xxxyiii, 28. 


o Te 
/ 


FÍL 


To Fikir, v. a. [A word, fays Skinner, 
formed from the found. ‘This refem- 
blance I am not to difcover, and 
therefore am inclinea to imagine it cor- 
rupted from fU up, by fome combination 
of ideas which cannot be recovered.] To 

` ftrike with the nail of the finger by a 
fudden fpring or motion, 

1 1 do, flip me with a three-man beetle. Shak, 
~ Then ter the pebbles on the hungry beach 

- Fillip the tars: then let the mutinous winds 
Sunke the proud cedars ‘gaintt the fiery fun. Shake/. 

We fee, thac if You flip a luteitring, it theweth 
double or treble. acon’s Natural Iiflory, 

Fi'turr. n. f. [from the verb.] A jerk of 
the finger let go from the thumb. 

Fi'ury. 2. f. [ filoy, Welth; fille, French.) 

1. A young horfe or mare. Not now ufed. 

Geld Allier, but tits, yet a nine days of age, ~ 
They die elfe of geldiog, and gelders do rage: 
Pe anal fo likely of bulk and of bone, 
Keep fuch to be breeders, let gelding alone. Tuffer. 
A well-wayed horfe will convey thee to thy jour- 
ney'sead, when an uubacked ///py may give thee a 
fall. Suckling. 

2. A young mare; oppofed to a colt or 

young horfe. 
I jet to Oberon, and make him fmile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horfe beguile, 
Neighing in likenefs of a filly foal. — Shakefpeare. 
l am joined in wedlock, for my fins, to one of 
thofe fillies who are defcribed in the old poet. 


Addifon's SpeFator. 


FILM. x. f. [pýmleþa, Saxon.} A thin 
Hicle or fkin. 4 
While the filver needle did work opon the fight 
« of his eye, to remove the flm of the cataract, he 
never faw any thing more clear or perfect than that 
white needle, Bacon, 
Michael from Adsm's eyes the f/m cemov'd, 
Which that falfe fruit that promis'd clearer fight 
Had bred. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
A ftone is held up by the fims of the bladder, 
and fo kept from grating or offending it, Graunt, 
There is not one infidel fo ridiculous as to pre- 
tend to folve the phenomena of fight, fancy, or co- 
gitation, by thofe fleeting fuperficial A/mm of bodies. 
Beatley's Sermons, 
He from a thall purge the vifual ray, 
And on the fightlefscyeballs pour the day. Pope, 
To First. v. a. [from the noun.} To cover 
- with a pellicle or thin fkin. 
Te will but fkin and f/m the ulcerous place, 
Whilt rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infeéts unfeen, Shakefpeare's Lamlet, 
Fi'umy. adj. [from film.] Compofed of thin 
membranes or pellicles. 
So the falfe fpider, when her nets are {pread, 
Deep ambuih'd in her filent den does lie; 
And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread, 
Whole filmy cord thould bind the Qruggling iy. s 


tyden. 
The wafps with fruitlefs toil 

Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid thackles bound, 'till death 
Eezeave them of their worthlefs fouls; fuch doom 
Wans lutury, and lawlefs love of gain. Philips, 

Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew, 
Thin glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew; 

Dipt in the riche tinéture of the tkies, 
When light difports in ever-mingling dyes. 
To FYLTER. v. a. [ filtro, 

flum trabere.| 
1. To defecate by drawing off liquour by 
depending threads. 
2. To ftrain; to percolate. 
Dilute this liquour with fair watee, flere it through 
„3 paper, and fo evaporate it. Grew's Mufeum. 
Fi'brer, af. [ filtrum, pee 
1. A twift of thread, of which one end is 
dipped in the liquor to be defecated, 
and the other hangs below the bottom of 
VoL. L 


Pope. 
low Latin; per 


FIN. 


the veffel fo that the liquour drips from 
it. 


2. A ftrainer; a fearce. 


That the water palling through the véins nf the 
earth, fhould be rendered freth and potable, which it 
cannot be by any percolations we can make, but the 
faline particles will pafs.through a tenfold filter. 

Ray on the Creation, 
PHATE. 2./ (pi, Saxon] 
1. Dirt; naflinefs; any thing that foils or 
fouls. 3 

Wifdom and goodnels to the vile feem vile; 
Filths favour but themfelves, Shakejp. King Lear. 

Neither may you trutt waters that taite {weet; for 
they are commonly found in rifing grounds of great 
cities, which mult needs take in a great deal of 

lib. Bacon's Natural Hiflary. 

How perfe&t then is man? trom head tp toot 


Defil’d with fité, and rotten at the root. Sandyr. 
4 Though perhaps among the rout 

He wildly fliags his 7/4 about; 

He filt has gratitude and fap’ence, 

To fpare the forks thatgive him ha'pence. Sait, 


2. Corruption; groffnefs; pollution. 


Such do likewite exceedingly difpofe us to piet 
and religion, by purifying our fouls from the drofs 
and filth of fenfual delights. Tillorfon. 
FrLtHiLY., adv. [from flrhy-] Natily ; 
foully ; grofsly. y 
It ftuck flrbily in camel's tomach that bulls, 
bears, and the like, thould be armed, and that a 
creature of his fize thould be left defencele!s. 
. L' Eftrange. 
Fi'uruiness. m f psa mi 
1. Naftinefs ; foulnefs; dirtinefs. 
Men of virtue fupprefled it, lett their thiaing 
thould difcover the others flrbinefie Sidney. 
Corruption ; pollution. ’ 
They held this land, and with their fl:bincft 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 
Thatthcir own mother loath'd their beaftliuefs, 
And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime, 
All were they born of hez own native lime, Spenfer, 
bs: never duly improved the utmoitof fuch a 
power, but gave themfelves up to all the flrLinefe and 
licentioufnefs of life Imaginable. 


2. 


Filuruy. adj. [from filth] 


te Nafty; foul; dirty, 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. Shak. Macheth. 


2. Grofs; polluted. 


As all ftories are not proper fubjects for anepick 
poem or a tragedy, fo neither are they fora noble 
picture: the fubjects both of the one and of the 
other, ought to have nothing of immoral, low, or 
Jiltby in them. Dryden's Dufrefniy. 


To FILTRATE, w. a, [from filter.| To 


flrain; to percolate; to filter. 

The extra& obtained by the former operation, 
burnt toathes, and thofe afhes boiled in water and 
Jiltrated, yield a fiery fale. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

FILTRATION. 2. f, [from fitrate.] A me- 
thod by which meer are procured fine 
and clear. ‘Ihe filtration in ofe is {train- 
ing aliquour through paper, which, by 
the fmaUnefs of its pores, admits only the 
finer parts through, and keeps the reft 
behind. Quincy. 

We took then common nitre, and having, by the 
ufual way of folution, filirarion, and coagulation, 
reduced it into cryitals, we put four ounces of this 
puritied nitre into a ttrong new crucible. Boyle. 

Fi'saie Hemp. 2. f. [Corrupted from fe- 
male,| 

The light Summer hemp, that bears no feed, 
which is called fimble bemp. Mortimer, 

Good flax and good hetnp, for to have of her own, 
In May a good houfewife will fec it be own; 

And atterwards trim jt, and ferve at a i&d, 
The fimble to fpin, and the carle for her feed. Tuffer. 

FIN. n. f. [pin, Saxon; viz, Dutch.) The 
wing of a fih; the limb by which he 


South's Sermone, 


` 


FIN 


balances his body, and moves in the- 

water. 

i He that depends 

Upon your favours, fwims with fixe of lead, 

And hews down oaks withrufhes. Shake/p, Orbelle, 
Their frs confit of a number ot griitly bones, 

long and fender, like pins and needles, ` Maore 

Thus at half-ebb a rolling fea, 

Returns, and wins upon the thore; 

The watry herd, aftrighted at the roar, 

Rett on their fixe awhile, and ftay, E 

Then backward take their wond'ring way, Dryden. 
Still at his oar th’ induftrious Libys pliess 

But as he plies, cach bufy arm thrinks in, 

And by degrees is fathion’d tn afin, Addifon’s Ovid, 


. 


Fin-rooreo. adj. [fin and for] Pal- 


mipedous; having fcet with membranés 
between the toes. 

It is deferibed like fiffipedes, or birds which have 
their feet or claws divided; whereas it is palmipedous 
or finfected, like twans and geefe, according to 
the method of nature in latiroftrous or flac-billed 
birds; which being generally fwiminers, the organ is 
wifely contrived unto the ation, and they are framed 
with fins or oars upon their feet. Brown, 


Fr’nasue. adj. [fromifine.] ‘That admits 


a fine; that which deferves a fine. 
This is the order for writs of covenant that be 
finable. i Bacon, 
He fent letters tu the council, whetein-he acè 
knowledged himfelf favoured In bringing his caufe 
nable. Hayward. 


FINAL. adj, { fizal, French; finalis, Lat] 


1, Ultimate; laft. 
And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook ; but delay’d to ftrike, though ott invok'd 
With vows, as their chief goad, and final hope. Milt 


2. Conclufive; decifive. 


There be many ezamples where fea-fights have 
been fina/ to the war, Bacon. 
Henry fpent his ceign in eftablithing himfelf, arg 
had neither leifure nor opportunity to undertake the 
final conquett of Ireland, Daties on Ireland, 


3. Mortal; deftructive. 


At laft refolv’d to work his fral fmart, 
He lifted up his hand, but back again did fart. 
Speaferts Fairy Quen. 


4. Refpecting the end or motive. 


Some things ia fuch fort are allowed, that they 
be alfo required as neceffary unto falvation, by way 
of diret, immediate, and proper neceffity finu/s fo 
that, without performance of them, they cannot by 
ordinary courfe be faved, nor by any means be ea= 
cluded from life, obferving them. Glocker, 

By its gravity air raites the water in pumps, 
fiphons, and other engines; an performs all thote 
feats which former philofophers, through ignorance 
of the efficient caufe, attributed to a final, namely, 
nature's abhorrence of a vacuity, aye 

Ynur anfwering in the fined caufe, makes me be- 
lieve you are at a lofs for the efficient, Collier. 

Fi'nauuy. adv. [fom final.) 
re Uleimately ; laftly; in conclafion. 
Sight bereav'd 
May chance to number thee with thofe 4 
Whon patience finally muftctowa. MI. Agonifer, 


2. Completely; without recovery, 


Not any houfe of noble Englith in Ifeland was 
utterly deitroyed, or finally rooted out by the hand 
of jultice, bue the houte of De(mond anly, Duviee. 

Doubtlefsly many men are finally lolt, who yet 
have nu men’s fins to anfwer for but their own, South, 


FINA'NCE, n.f. [French.] Revenue; in- 


come; profit. It is feldom ufed in the 


fingular. , 
This fart of fzance hath been increafed, Bacom 
“The refidue of thefe ordinary fimances be cafual or 
uncertain; as be the efcheats and forfeitures. Bacon, 
Hlis pretence for making war upon his neighbours 
was their pyracies, though he pratifed the fame 
trade when he was ftraitened in his finances at the 
fiege of Byzantium. Arbuthnot, 


FINANCER. n. f. [French.] One ,who 


collects or farms the publick revenue; one 
5 E who 


FIN 
who” underftands the publick reve- 
nue. h 
Fi'nany. n.f. [from To fine.) In the iron 
works, the fecond forge at the iron mills. 
Dia. 
Fixen. n. fı [pine, Saxon.] A Small bird 
of which we have three kinds, the gold- 
finch, chaffinch, and bulfinch. ~- 
To Fino. v. a. [pinban, Saxon; vinden, 
Dutch. ] = 
1. To obtain by fearching or feeking. 
Aik, and it fhall be given to you; feek, and ye 
"hall find. Mart. vii. 7» 
~ * Whereas thon haft fearched alt my ftuff, what haft 
thou found of all the houfehold tut? Gen. xxxi. 37. 
She difappear’d, and left me dark; 1 wak'd 
~To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her lols. s $ Dilton, 
A bird that fies about, è 
And beats itfelf againft the cage, 
Finding at laft no paffage out, 
It firs and fings. mee 
2. Xo obtain fomething loft. 
Whew ho hath favnd his theep, he layeth it on 
his thoulders rejoicing. Luke, xv. 5. 
In my fchool days, whe I had loft one thaft, 
I thot his fellow of the felf-fame flight 
The felf-fameway, with more advifed watch, 
To find the other forth ; by vent’riag both, 
I ott fownd both. Shakefp~ Merchant of Venice. 
3. To obtain fomething defired. 
Thus I embolden’d fpake, and freedom ufed 
Permiffive, and acceptance found, Milton, 
Our voluntary fervice he requires, 
Nat our neceflitated; fuch with him, 
Finds no acceptance, nor can find, 
` 4. To mect with ; to fall upon. 
There watchfål at the gate they fad 
Sufpicion with hereyes behind. Dodflcy's Mijeell. 
_ In woads and forefts thoa art found, Cowley, 
x "The bad muft mifs, the good unfought hall fad. 
Pope. 


4 


or; 


Cowley. 


Milton. 


know by experience. 
How oft will he 
Of thy chang’d faith complain! 
And his fostuncs fxd to be 
So airy and fo vain! Cowley. 
The torrid zone is now found habitable, Cowley. 
6. To come to; to attain. 
The fun chat barren fhiues, 
. Whofe virtue on itfelf works no effect, 
Bur in the fruitful earth; there firit receiv'd 
His beams, unattive elfe, their vigour find, Milton, 
3. To difcover hy tudy, or attention. 
The fox that firft this caufe of grief did find, 
*Gan firft thus plain his cafe with words unkind. 
Hubberd, 
Phyficians 


With tharpen’d fight fome remedies may frd, Dryd, 
‘thy maid! ah, fnd fome nobler theane, 
Whereon thy doubts to place. 
8. To difcover what is hidden. 
A curfeon him who fumed the oar. Cowley, 
g. ‘To hit on hy chance; to perceive by ac- 
cident. b 
They build on fands, which ifunmoy'd they fxd, 
"Tis but becaufe there was no wind. Cowicy. 
10. To gain by any mental endeavour. 
1 by converfing cannot thefe erect 


From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. 
Milton. 


5: 'To 


Cowley. 


If we for happinefs could leifure fnd, 
And wand’ring time into a method bind, 
We fhould not then the great mens’ favour need, 

Pe, Cowley. 
We oft review, each finding like a friend 
Something ta blame, and lomething to commend. 
f 3 P Pope. 
11. To remark ; to obferve; to perceive. 
Thus far to tiy thee, Adam, I was pleafed, 
And fird thee knowing not of beaft alone, 
Which thou hall rightly nam’d, but of thyfelf. ATi 
Beauty or witin alt I find, Cowley. 


FIN 


12, To detect; to deprehend ; to catch. 


When firtt found ina lie, talk tu him of it as a 
{trange monitrous matter, and fo fhame him out ef 
it’ š s 4 Locke. 

13. To reach; to attain. 
They are glad when they can fnd the grave, (Fob. iii. 
“They alfo know, 
And reafon not contemptibly with thefe; 
Find paftime, and bear rule. > 
In folitude 

What happinefs, who can enjoy alone, 
Or all enjoyingy what contentment find? Milton. 

He did the utmoft bounds of knowledge find, 
Yet found them not fo large as was his mind. Cowley. 

14. To meet. 
A clear confcience and heroick mind, 
In ills their bufinefs and their glory find. _ Cowley. 
15. To fettle; to fix any thing in one’s 
own opinion. 
Some men 
The marks of old and catholick would fnd. 
Cowley. 
16. To determine by judicial verdict. 
They would enforce them to find as they would 
direct ; and it they did not, convent, imprifon, and 
fine them. Bacon. 
His peers, upon this evidence, 
Pai him guilty of hightreafon.  Sbakejp. 
17. To fupply; to furnih: as Že finds me 
in money and in viduals. 

A war with Spain is like to be lucrative, if wego 
roundly on at firit; the war in continuance will find 
itfelf. Bacon. 


Milton. 


Still govern thou my fong, 

Urania, and ht audience fxd, though few, Milon. 
18. [In law.] To approve: as, to find a bill. 
19. ‘To determine: as, zo find fer pe oa 
20. To Finn bimfelf. To be; to fare with 

regard to eafe or pain, health, or ficknefs. 

Pray, fir, how d’ye find yourfelf? fays the 
doétor. L’ Eftrange. 
2t. Jo¥inp out. To unriddle; to folve. 

The finding our of parables is a wearifome labaur 
of the mind. Ecclef. xiii, 26. 
22. To Fino ext. ‘To difcover fomething 
hidden. ; 

Can’ft thou by fearching fnd out God? Can’ft 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? Jch, it. 

There are agents in nature able to make the 
particles of bodies ftick together by very ftrong at- 
tractions, and itis the bufinefs of experimental phi- 
lofophy to fnd them out: Newton. 

What hinders then, but that you fnd her owt, 
And huriy her away by manly force? Addifon’s Cato. 
23. To Fino oxt. ‘To obtain the know- 

ledge of. s 

‘The principal part of painting is to fnd out, and 
thoroughly to underftand, what nature has made 
moft beautiful, Dryden. 

24. To Fino out, To invent; to exco- 
gitate. 

A man of Tyre, fkilful to work in gold, and to 
find out every device which fhall be put to him. 

2 Chron. ii, 14. 
25. The particle ozt is added often with- 
out.any other wfe than that it adds fome 


force or emphafis to the verb. 
While the proudly march’d about, 
Greater conquefls to find out, 
She beat out Sufan by the by. Cowley, 
Te is agreeable to compare the face of a great man 
with the character, and to try if we can fiad our in 
his !coks and (catures either the haughty, cruel, or 
merciful temper. Addifon. 
He was afraid of being infulted with Greek ; tor 
which reafon he -defired a friend tọ fnd him out a 
clergyman rather ot plain fenfe than much learning. 
Adtijon's SpeGator, 
26. To Finn, is a word of very licentious 
and capricious ufe, not eafily limited or 
explained; its firt idea is the confeguence 
of arch; the fecond, equally frequent, is 
mere oceurfion. . 5 


Filyper: wfc [from find.) 


wit. 
6. Clear; pellucid; tranfparent : 


FIN 


t. One that meets or falls upon any thing. 

We will bring the device to the bar, and crown 
thee for a finder of madmen. Shak. ~~ Night. 

2. One that picks up any thing loit. 
Some lewd fqueaking erycr, 
May gall the fder’s confcience, if they meet, Danze, 

O yes! if aoy happy eye 
This roving wanton hall defery, 

Let the finder furely know 

Mine is the wag; ‘tis I that owe 

The winged wand'rer. Crafhaw. 
Finpra'uut. a. f. [fwd and fault.) A 

cehfurer; a caviller. . 

We are the makers of manners, Kate; and the 
liberry that fullows our places, ftops the mouth of 
all fndfaules. Shakefpeare. 

Fi'noy. adj. [genog Saxon.] Plump; 


weighty; firm; folid. Not ufed. Thus 


the proverb, 
A cold May and a windy, 
Makes the barn fat and findy; ~ 
means that it ftores the barn with plump and firm 
grain. o Junius, 


FINE. adj. [ Jane, French; fyx, Dutch and 


Erfe; perhaps from fizitus, completed, 


Latin. ] 
1. Not coarfe. 
Not any fkill’d in loops of fingering fne, 
With this fo curious net-work might compare. 
4 Speaker, 
He was arrayed in purple and fine linene Luke. 
2. Refined; pure; free from drofs. 
Two veflels of fine copper, precious as gold, Ezra, 
3. Subtile; thin; tenuous: as, the jie 
fpirits evaporate. 

When the eye ftandeth in the fier medium, 
and the abject in the groffer, things thew greater : 
but contrariwife, when the eye is placed in the groer 
medium and the object in the fixer. Bacon. 

4. Refined; fubtilely excogitated, 

In fubftance he promifed himlelf money, honour, 
friends, and peace in the end; but thofe thinga 
were too fire to be fortunate, and fucceed in all 

arts. Bacon, 

Whether the fcheme has not been purfued fo far 

«as to draw it into practice, or whether it be too fixe 
to be capable of it, T will not deterihine, Temple. 


5. Keen; thin; fmoothly tharp. 


Great affairs are commonly too rough and ftubborn 
to be wrought upon by the fixer edges or points of 
Bacon. 
as, the 
wine is fne. 

Let the wine withont mixture or ftum be all fine, 

Or call up the mafter. Scbnfor 
7. Nice; exqnifite; delicate. 

Are they not fenfelefs then, that think the foul 

Nought but a fne perfection of the fente? Davies. 
«The irons of planes are fet fine or rank: they 
are fet fne when thay ftand fo thallow below the 
fole of the plane, that in working they take off a 
thin thaving. Moxon's Mech, Rxer. 
8. Artful; dexterous . 

The wifdom of all thefe latter times, in princes 
affairs, is rather fne deliveries, and thiftings of 
dangers and milchiefs, than folid and grounded 
coutes to keep them aloof. Bacon. 

g. Fraudulent; fly; knavifhly fubtle. 

Through his fe handling, and his cleanly plays 

He all thofe royal figns had ftol'n away.- Hud, fa i 


1o. Elegant; beautiful in thought or lan- 


uage. A 
To call the trumpet by the name of the metal was 
fine. Dryaen. 


11. Applied to perfon, it means beautiful 
with dignity. 
1z. Accomplithed; elegant of manners. 
He was not only the Anf gentleman of his time, 
but oneof the finc# {cholars. Felton on the Clafficks. 
13. Showy; fplendid. 
It is with a fne genins as with a fne fafhion in 
tho 


"FIN FIN . FIN 
“thofe are difpleafed at it who are not able to follow) J3 Fine. v. ». To pay a fine. , : 
it. i - Pope. }- What poet ever find tor theriff? or who 


The fatiricat of mankind will needs believe, | , By thymes or verle did ever lord mayor grow ? 
that it is aot Papot be very fine and very Oldham, 


filthy. . et: | To FinepRaw.. a. [fne and draw.] To 
14. [Ironically.] Something that will ferve |“ fow up a rent with fo much nicety that it 
the purpofe; fomething worth con- is not perceived, 
temptuous notice. Finepralwer. 2. f. [from fixedraw.] One, 


That f knave, Ford, her hufband, hath the : 4 p 
pfeg dor jealouly in him, maler Brook, whofe bufinefs is to fow gh 


fhort in cultivating cleanlinefs and farcry toge- 


- Don’t chufe your place of ftudy by the finery af 
the profpeéts, or the moit various fcenes of fenfible 
things. 3 Watts, 

They want to grow rich in their trades, and to 
Maintain their families in fome fuch figure and 
degree of finery, as a reafonable Chriitian life has 

._ no oceafion for. Law, 

itra- 


FINESSE. 1. f. {French.] Artifice; 


la ; ; tagem: an unneceflary word which { 
~ that ever governed frenzy. Shakefp. Finerr NGERED adj. [fne and fnger.] cae mn fe ae, A . ord which is 
They taught us, indeed, to cloath, to dwell in Nice ; artful; exquifite. + ping H gu 2 ee x 
houfes, The moft finefinger’d workman on the ground, fet ee A much to be food upon, f 
To feaft, to fteep on down, to be profufe : 5 Arachne by his means was vanquifhed. Spenfer, ae i ERAS) “a pine fie. Haywar. . 
A fne exchange for liberty. Pbilips’s Briton. Frnewy. adv. [from fixe. ] FEINER. x f [ tom fixe. } Cne who purifies 
: Fixe. z. /. (fiz, Cimbr.] 1. Beautifully ; elegantly; more than juftly, | metals. i 3 
` a. A mul&; a pecuniary punifhment. Plutarch fays very fmely, that a man fhould not Take away the drofs from the filver, and there 


fhall come forth a veflel for the finer. Prov, xxv. 4, 
FINGER. 4. f [Fpmgen, saxon; from 
Jangen, to hold. ] 
1. The flexible member of the hand by 
which men catch and hold. $ 
The fingers and thumb in each hand confit of 
fifteen bones, there being three to cach finger. Quincy. 
You feem to underitand me, ve 
By each at once her choppy fager laying "° / 
Upon her fkinny fips. Shak/peare’s Mach. 
Diogenes, who is never faid, 
For aught that ever I could read, 
To whine, put finger i? th’ eye, and fob, 
Becaufe h’ liad ne'er another tub. Hudibras, 
The hand is divided into four fxgers bending 
forward, and one oppofite to them bending back- 
wards, and of greater ftrength than any of them 
fingly, which we cal) the thumb, to join with 
them feverally or united; whereby it is fitted ro 
lay hold of objeéts of any fize or quantity. Ray. 
A hand of a vaft extenfion, and a prodigious 
number of fingers playing upon all the organ pipea 


The killing of an Irihman was not punifhed 
by our law as manflaughter, which is i ~ 
Capital; but by a fize or pecuniary punifhment, 
called an eneke. 2 = Davies on Ireland, 

2. Penalty. ; 
~_ Ev'n this ill night your breathing fhal! expire, 
Paying the fine of rated treachery. Shak. K. Jobn. 
3 Fone money paid for any exemption 
or liberty. 

The fpiritof wantonnefs is fure feared out of 
him: if the devil have him not in fee-fimple, with 
finz and recovery, he will never, in the way of watte, 
attempt us again. ' Shakefp. 

Relides fixer fet upon plays, games, balls, and 
feafting, they have many cuffems which contribute 

-~ to their fimplicity. Addifor. 

How vain that fecond life ia other breath, 

"Th? eftate which wits inherit after death ! 
Eafe, health, and life for this they muft refign, 
Unfure the teaure, but how vaft the fire} Pope, 
| 4- [From fzis, Latin; fiz, enfin, French.] 
The end; conclufion. It is feldom ufed 
but adverbially, iz fine. To conclude; to 
fum up all; to tell allat once 

In fine, whatfoever he was, he was nothing but 
what it pleafed Zelmane, the powers of his Spirit 
depending of her, a Sidney, 

His refolution, in fine, is, that in the church a 
number ef things are ftridtly obferved, whereof no 
law of fcripture maketh mention one way or other. 

Hooker. 


allow himfelf to hate even his enemies; becaufe if 
you indulge this paffioa on fome occafiona, it’ will 
rife of itfelf in others. Addifon. 

The walls are painted, and reprefent the labours 
of Hercules: maoy of them look very finely, though 
a great part of the work as been cracked. Ad.tifon, 

2. Keenly; fharply; with a thin edge or 
point. 

Get you black lead fharpen'd finely. _, Peacham, 

3. Not coarfely; not meanly ; gaily. 

He was alone, fave that he had two perfons of 

honour, on either hand oas fy attired in white 
acon’s New Atlantis. 
4- In fmall parts; fubtilly ; not grofsly.° 

Saltpetre was but grofsly beateas for it thould 

not be finely powdered. z Boyle. 
5+ [Ironically.] Wretchedly; in fuch a 
manner as to defervecontemptuous notice. 

Let laws be made to obey, and not to be obeyed, 
and you will find that kingdém jinely governed in 
a hort time. South, 

For him the loves: : 
She nam'd not me; that may be Tarrifmond, 
Whom fhe has thrice in private feen this day : 
Then I ani finely caught in my own fnare, Dryden. 
Fi'neness. x. /. [from fue. | 
1. Elegance; beauty; delicacy, 

Every thing was full of a choice fizencfi, that, 
if it wanted any thing in majefty, ir fupphed with 
inereafe in pleafure ; and if at the firft it ftruck not 
admiration, it ravithed with delight, Sidney. |, 

As the French language has more Jinenefs and 
fmoothnefs at this time, fo it had more compats, fpi- 
rit and force in Montaigne’s days. Temple. 

The foftnefs of her fex, and the Jfinenefs of her 
genius, confpire to give her a very diftinguithing |. 
character. Prior, 

z. Show ; fplendour; gpi of appearance. 

The finene/s of cloaths deftroys the eafe: it 
oftea helps men to pain, but can never rid them of 
any: the body may langith under the mof fplendid 
cover. Decay of Piety, 

3. Subtility; artfulnefs; ingenuity. 

Thofe with the fimene/t of their fouls, 

By reafon guide his execution. Shakefp. 
4e Pa freedom from drofs or bafe mix- 
tures. 


Our works are, indeed, nought elfe 
But the protractive teyals of great Jove, * 
‘Vo find perfittive constancy in men; 
The finene/s of which metal is not found 
In fortune’s love. Shak/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
lam doubtful whether men have fufficiently re- j‘ 
fined metals; as whether iron, brafs, and tin be- 
refined to the height: but when they come to fuch 
a finenefs as ferveth the ordinary ule, they try no 
farther. Bacon's Natural Hiffory, 
The ancients were-careful to coin their money in 
due weight and _finene/s, only in times of exigence 
they have diminithed both the weight and frrerefse 
5 Arbuthnot on Coitis. 
Fixery xf. [from fine.] Show; fplen- 
dour of appearance ; gaity of colours. 
Drefs up your houfes and your images, 
And pur on all the city’s finery, 
To confecrate this day a teitival, Southern, 
. Phe capacities of a lady are fometimed apt to fall 


ticular note. k Keil againft Burnet. 
Poor Peg fewed, fpun, and knit fora livelihood, 
"till her Anger cnda were fore. Arbuthnors Jobn Bull, 


of a finger. > 
Go now, go truft the wind’s uncertain breath, ~ 
Remov’d four fingers from approaching death; 
Or feven at molt, when thickeft is the board, Dryd, 
Ope of thefe bows with a little arrow did pierce 
through a piece of íteel three fingers thick. (ilkizs. 
3- The hand; theinftrument of work; ma- 
nufature; art. 
Fool, that forgets her ftubborn look, 
This fottiefs from thy finger took. < Baller, 
To Fi'ncer. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To touch lightly ; to toy with. 
Go, get you gone, and let the Papers lie; 
You would be fingering them to anger me. Shake/p. 
One that is covetous is not fo highly pleafed with 
the meer fight and fingering of money, as with the 
thoughts of his being confidered as a wealthy man. 
Grew" Cofmal. Sac, 
2. To touch unfeafonably or thievithly. 
_ His ambition would needs be fingering the fceptrey 
“and hoifting him into his father’s throne. ~ South. 
3. To touch an inftrament of mufick, 
: She hath broke the lute 5” 
I did but tel! her the miftook her frets, e 
And bow’d her hand to teach her fingering, Shak. 
4. To perform dny ‘work exquifitcly with 
the fingers. i 
Not any fkill’d in loops of fingering fine, f - 
With this fo curious net-work might compare. 
- Speafer. 
FINGER-FERN. x. f. [finger and fern ; afple- 
num, Latin] A plant. n 
FINGER-STONE. x. fe [fuger and flope; telea 
nites, Latin.] A Fotil refembling amar- . 
row. J 
FUNGLEraNGur. m f. [from Jangle] A 
trifle: a burlefyue word. 
We agree in nothing but to wrangle, 
About the Righich fingérfargle, Undibras, 
See Fi’vicat, 


Still the fize's the crown; 
` Whate’er the courfe, the end isthe renown, Shak. 
Your danghter, ere the feemsas won, 
Defires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 
Herfelf moft chaftely abfent, Shaki/p. 
The bleffings of fortune are the loweft: the next 
are the bodily advantages of ftrengih and health; 
but the fupertative bleffings, 1» fine, are thole of 
the mind. L’ Effrange, 
{n fine, he wears no limbs about him found, 
With fores and fickneffes beleaguer’d round. Dryden, 
In fine, let there be a perfe€t relation betwixt 
the parts and the whole, that they may he entirely 
of a piece. _ _ Dryden, 
To Fine. v. a. [from fixe, the adje€tive. | 
1. Torefine; to purify. 
The fining pot is for filver, and the furnace for 
gold. Priv 
There is a vein for the Glver, and a place for gold, 
where they fine it. Diyas T 
2. To embellifh; to decorate. Now not 
in ufe. 
Hugh Capet, alfo, who ufurp’d the crown, 
To fine hia title with fome thews of truth,- 
Convey’d himfelf as heir toth’ lady Lingare. Shak. 
3- To make lefs coarfe. ; 
It fines the grafs, but makes itfhort, though thick, 
Mortim. 
4- To make tranfparent. 
. It is good alfo for fuel, not tonmit the fhavings 
of it for the fining of wine. Mortiner's Lufoandry 
5. [From the fubftantive, ] ‘Vopunith with 
pecuniary penalty. 
“Fo finemen one third of their fortune, without 
any crim: committed, feems very hard, Locke. 


` 
. 


* 


ther. Swift, - 


of the world, and making every one found a par- . 


2. Afmall meafure of extenfion: thé breadth ~ 


FIN 
Fr'nicat. adj. [from fine.) Nice ; foppith ; 
pretending to fuperfluous elegance. 

A whorefon, glafighazing, fuperlerviceable, frica! 
vogue. Shakefp. K- Lear. 

J cannot hear a fice! fop romancing, how the 
kingtook him afide at fucha time; what the queen 
faid to him at another. I? Eftrange. 

Fi'nrcary. adv. [from finical.] Fop- 

pithly. 

Fi'xicatness. 2. f. [ftom fizical.} Super- 
fluous nicety; foppery. 

Ja FINISH. v. a. [fair, French; jiio, 
Latin. 

1. ‘I'o bring to the end purpofed; to com- 
plete. - 

For which of you, intending to build 2 tower, 
fitteth not down firit and counteth the coft, whether 
he have fofficient to faib i: ? Luke, xiv. 28. 

As hehad begun, fo he would alfe fixi/o tn you 
the fame grace. 2 Cor, viii. 6, 

2. To make perfect. ` 

A poet ufes epifodes; but epHodes, taken fepa- 

rately, finih nothing. —  Brocme on the ite ey. 
3. To perfect; to polith to the excellency 
intended, 

Though-here you al! perfection thould not find, 
Yet is ical) th’ Eternal Will defign'd ; 

It is a fxi/b’d work, and perfect in its kind. 
Blackmore, 

T would make what bears your name as frifbed 
ss my lat work ought to bes that is, more fnifbed 
than the ret. Pope. 

4. ‘To end;. to put an end to. 
Finisnen, x. f. [from frih. J 
1, Performer; accomplifher. 

He that of greateft works is fnifber, 

Oft does them by the weakeft minilter, 
2, One that puts an end; ender. 

This was the condition of thofe times; the world 
againit Athanafius, aad Athanafius againft it: half 
an hundred of years fpent in doubtful trials which 
of the two, in the end, would prevail; the fide 
which had all, or eife that part which had no friend 
but God and death, the one a defender of his inno- 
cency, the nther a finifber of all his troubles. Hooker. 
. One that completes or perfects. 

The author and fzifher of our faith. 

© prophet of glad tidings ! fini/ber 
OF uimott hope? Mitten’s Paradife Loft, 

FINITE. adj. [ fnitus, Latin.) Limited; 
bounded; terminated. 

Servius conceives no more thereby than a finite 
number tor iadetinite. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Finite of any magnitude holds not any proportion 
to infinite. Locke. 

That (oppofed infinite duration will, vy the very 
fuppolition, be Hmited at two extremes, though ne- 
wer fo iesnote afunger, and confequently mult needs 
be finite. Bently. 


Shakefp. 


Finiteiess. adj. [from fuite] Without f 


bounds; undmited. 

iym ridiculous uate reafon, and Azitedefo as therr 

d Meds. Brown's Vuigar Beveurs. 

Ei'niteny. edv. [from faite.) Within 
certain limits; to st certain degree. 

They ard creatures till, and that fetsthem at an 
iufinite diltence from God; whereas all their excel- 
leacies can make them but fixitely diftant from us. 

Stilling fleet. 

Pi'srrenes:. 2». f. [from frite.) Limita- 

tion; confinement within certain bounda- 
nes. i 

1 ought now to unhay the rurrent of my paffion, 

and leve without other boundary than what is fet 

By the fritem fz of my natural powers.. 


ries. This is hardly an authorifed word. 


Finitude, applied to natura! or created things, f 


imports the ptoportions of: the feveral degrees of af- 
lediions, or properucs of thefa things. ta one ano- 


Fi’ntess. adj. [trom fix.) Wanting fins. 


Fi'niaixe. adj. [fix and like.) Formed in 


Hebrews. | 


Nerris | 
Frscrupe. ve f [from finite] Limita- f. 
tion; cesfinement within certain bounda- Ẹ 


FIR 


ther; infinitude, the unboundednefs of thefe degrees 
of affections, or properties. beyne. 


He angers me 
With telling of the moldwarp and the ant, 
And of adragonandafinlefs ih, Shak. Henry IV. 


imitation of fins, 
In thipping fuch as this, the Irifh kern 
And ontauglit Indian, on the ftream did glide; 
Ere thacp-keel'd boats to ftem the flood did learn, 
Oc finlike oars did fpread from either fide. Dryden. 
Filynen. adj. [from fz.] Having broad 
edges fpread out on either fide. 
They plough up the turf with a broad faxed plough. 
Mortimer. 
Finny. adj. [from fx.] Furnifhed with 
fins; formed forthe element of water. 
High o’er the main in wat'ry pomp he ride, 
His azure cat and fry courfers guides; -~ d 
Proteus his name. Dryden's Virgil. 
New lierds of beafts he fends the plaints to fhate 
New colonies nf birds to people air; 
And to their oozy beds the Anny filh repair. Dryden. 
While black with ftorms the ruffled ocean rolls, 
And from the fifher’s art defends her frry thoals. 
Blackmore. 
With hairy fpringes we the birds betray ; 
Stightlines of hair furprize the fxay prey. Pope. 
Fi'NTOED, adj. | fnand toe.] Palmipedous ; 
‘having a membrane between the toes. . 
Such creatures as are whole footed, or fintoed, viz. 
fome birds or quadrupeds, are naturally directed to 
go into the water and {wim there. Ray oa the Crea. 
Fi'nocuio. zm fe A fpecies ofsfennel. A 
plant. . 
Fire.e, 2. f. [from fibula, Latin.) A 
ftopper. 
You muft know, that in recorders, which go with 
a gentle breath, the concave of the pipe, were it not 
for the fippée that ftraineth the air, mucli more than 
the fimple concave, world yield no found. Bacon. 


Fir, 2. f. | fyrrWelth; pele Saxon; firs 
Danifh.] The tree of which deal-boards 
are made. 

It is ever green: the leaves are fingle, and for the 
moft part produced on every fide of the branches: 
the male flowers, or catkins, are placed at remote 
diftances from the fruit on the fame tree. The feeds 
are propagated on cones, which are {quamofe. Miller. 

He covered the floor of the houfe with planks of 


Fr. 1 Kings. 
The fpiring fr and ftately box. Pope. 


FIRE. x. f. fyn,’Saxon; fewr, German.] 
1. The igneous element. A 
The force of fire afcended firit on high, 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted thy ; 
Then air fucceeds, in lightnefs.next to fire. Dryden. 
z. Any thing burning. 
A little fre is quickly trodden out,, 
Which, being fofitred, rivers cannot quench. Shak. 
Where two raging Sres meot together, 
They do confume the thing that feeds their fury. 
Shakefpeare, 
So contraries on AB tna’s top eonfpire s. 
Here hoary frofts, and by them breaksout fire.Comdry, 
3. A conflagration of towns or countries, 
There is another liberality tothe citizens, who had’ 
fuffered damage by a great fire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Though fafe thou think’'ft thy treafure lies,. 
Conceal'd in cheils from human eyes, 
A fire may come, and it may be 
Bury’d, my friend, as far from thee, 
4 Flame;. tighe; lufre. 
Stars hide your fires! 
Let notnightfee my black and deep defires. Shuke/p. 
5. Torture by. burning. 
Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing breaft infpire, 
‘Fo.weary tortures, aad rejoice in fire ? Price. 
6. The punifhment of the damned. 
Who. among us ftal! dwell with the devouring 
fire? Who among us fball dwell with everlalting 
burnings? Ifa, xxxiii. 
+ 


Granville.. 


FIR 
4. Any thing provoking; any thing that 
inflames the paffions. 
What fre isinmyears? Can this be true? 
Stand I condemn’d for pride and fcorn fo much? 
Shakefpeare. 
8. Ardour of temper; violence of pafon. 
He had fire in his temper, and a German blunt- 
nefs; and, upon provocations, might ftrain a phrafe, 
R Atterbury, 
g. Livelinefs of imagination; vigour of 
fancy ; intellectual activity; force of ex- 
preflion; fpirit of fentiment. 
Nor can the fnow that age does fed 
Upon thy rev’rend head, 
Quench or allay the noble fre within, 
But all chat youth can be thou art. Cowley. 
They have no notion of life and fre in fancy and 
in words, and any thiog that is juft in grammar and 
in meafure is good oratory and poetey to them. Felton. 
He brings, to make us from our ground retire, 
The reafoner’s weapons and the poet’s fire: Blackmore. 
Exaét Racine, and Corneille’s noble frre, 
Taught us that France had fomething toadmire. Pope. 
The bold Longinus all the nine infpire, 


And warm the citick with a poet's fre. Pope. 
Oh may fome fpark of your celcftial fre, j 
The latt, the meaneftof your fons infpire, Pape. 


1c. The paffion of love. 
Love various hearts does varioufly infpire, 
It firs in gentle bofoms gentle frr, 
Like that of incenfe on the altar laid; 
But raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade; 
A fire which every windy paffion blows, 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. 


Dryer. 
_ The fire of love in youthful blood, 
Like whatis kindled ia brufh- wood, 
But for a moment burns. Shadwell, 
The god of love retires; 
Dim are his torches, and extinét his fress Pope, 


New charms thall Rill increafe defire, 
And time’s fwift wing thall fan the fre. Moore's Fab. 
11. Eruption or impofthumation: as, St. 
Anthony’s frre. 
12. To fet Fire on, or fet on Fire. 
kindle; to inflame. 
Hermofilla courageoufly fet upon the horfemen, 


and fet fire alfo xpom the fables where the Turks 
hortes itood. Knolles, 

He that fet a fre cn a plane-tree to fpite his 
neighbour, and the plane tree fer fire on his neigh- 
bour’s houfe, is bound to pay all the lofsy becaule 


To 


it did all arife from his own il) intention. Tayler. 
13. To feta Fire. Toinflane. 
So inflam’d by my defire, | 
Te may fer her heart a-fre. Careers 


Firearms. w. fe [fire and arms.) Arms 
which owe their efficacy to fire; guhs. 

Ammunition tofupply their new firearms. Clarend. 

Before the ufe of firearms there was infinitly more 
feope for perfonal valour than in the modero E 

‘ ‘opt. 

FrresaLL xf. { fre and ball] Grenado; 

ball filled with combuftibles, and burfling 
where it is thrown.. 

Judge of thofe infolent boafts of confeience, which, 
like fo many frcbul/s, or mouth granadoes, are thrown 
at our church, Scuth. 

The fame great man hath fworo to make us fwal- 
low his coin in freballs.. Suift. 

FifreprusnH. ». f. [ fre and brn.) ‘The 
bruh which hangs by the fire to fweep the 
hearth, 

When you are órdered to fie up the fire, clean 
away the athes from betwixt the bars with the fre 
br ufo, Swifs 

Fi'REDRAKE, 2. f- [fire and drake] A 
fiery ferpent: I fuppofe the preter, ` 

By the hitfing of the Inake.. 

The rultling of the fredrake, 
Icharge thee thou this place forfake,. 

Nor of queen Mab be pratling. Drayton's Nympkid, 
Fi'renew. adj. [fre and new.) New trom 
the forge; new from the melting-houfe. 

i Armado 
1 


‘FIR 


Armade is a moft illuftrious weight 
A man of frenew words, fathion’s own knight. Shak. 


Some excellent jefts, from the mint, Shak. 
Upon the weddiog-day I jut myfelf, according to 
cuftom, in acother fuit frexew, with filver buttons 


tə it. Addifon. 
Fireran. x. f ls and fan.) Veffel of 
metal to carry fire, À 


His firepans, and all the veffels thereof, thou fhalt 
make of brafs. Fi ae aii 3: 
Pour of it upon a firepan well heated, as they do 
rofe-water Lares io a Natural Hiffory. 
Bi'rer. 2./. [from fre.] An incendiary. 

Others burned Mouffel, and the reft marched as 

a guard for defeace of thefe frrers. 
Fi'rtsipe. 2. A [ frre and fide.) 
hearth; the chimney. 

My judgment is, that Mey ought all to be defpifed, 
and ought to ferve but for Winter talk by the fre- 
fide. Bacon. 

Love no mote is made š 
By the frefide, but in the cooler hade. Carew. 

By his frefde he ftarts the hare, 

And turns her in his wicker chair, Prior, 

What art thou afking of them, after all? Only 
to fit quietly at thy own firefide, Arbatbna. 

FURESTICK. w. fa [frre and fiick.] A lighted 
flick or brand. 

Children when they play with frsficks, move 
and whirle them round fo taft, that the motion will 
cozen their eyes, and teprefeat an intire circle of fire 
to them, Digby on Bodies. 

Firework, x. f. [fire and work.) Shows 
of fire; pyrotechnical performances. 

The king would have me prefent the princefs with 
fome delightful oftentation, or pageant, or antick, or 
Sirework. Shakefpeare. 

We reprefent alfo ordance, and new miatures 
of gunpowder, wildfires burning in water, and un- 
quenchable ; and alfo fireworks of all variety. Bacon. 

The ancients were imperfe&t in the dodtrine of 
meteors, by their ignorance of gunpowder and fre- 
works, Brown. 

In fireworks give him leave to vent his fpite į 
Thofe are the only ferpeats he can write. Dryden, 

Our companicn propofed a fubject for a frrework, 
which he thought would be very.amufing, Addifon. 
. Their fireworks are made up in paper. Tailer. 

Yo Fire. w. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fet on fire; to kindle. 

They {poiled many parts of the city, and fred the 
houfes of thofe whom they efteemed not to be their 
friends; but the rage of the fire was at firft hin- 
dered, and then appeafed by the fall of a fudden 
Shower of rain. x Hayward. 

The breathlefs body, thus bewail'd, they lay,” 
And fire the pile. Dryden. 

ý A fecond Paris, diff’ring but in name, 
Shall fre bis country with a fecond flame. Dryden. 
2. To inflame the paffions; to animate. 

Yer, if defire of fame, and thirit of pow’r, 
A beauteous princefs with a crowa in dow'r, 
So fire your miod, io arms affent your right, 

3- To drive by fire. 
Fe that pasts us, hall bring a brand from heav’n 
Aad frre us hence. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
ToFine. v. x. 
1. To take fire; to be kindled. 
2. To he inflamed with paffion. 
3. To difcharge any firearms. 

The fainting Dutch remotely fre, 

Aad the fam'd Eugene’s isoo troops setire. Smith, 
IREBRA'ND. 7. f. [ frre and brand. | 
1. A piece of wood kindled. . 

1 have eafedi my fathersin-law of a firebrand, to 

fet my owa houfe in a fame, L' Effrange. 
2. An incendiary; one who inflames fac- 
tions ; onc who caufes mifchief. 

Troy muft rot be, nor gcodiy- Jion Rand + 
O r firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. Shakefp, 

He fent Surrev with a com 
the rebels, who fouzhet with 


them, and defeated them, and took alive John 
Chamber, their frebraad, 


Dryd. 


Bacon, 


+ 


Fr'rRECROSS. m. f. [fire and cro/s.] A token 


Carw. 
The F 


F ErRKIN. x. fo 


petant power againit f 
the prncipel band of 


a 


in Scotland for the nation to take arms: 
the ends thereof burnt black, and in fome 
parts {meared with blood. It is carried 
from one place to another. Upon refufal |, 
to fend it forward, or to rife, the laft 
perfon who has it fhoots the other dead. 
He fent his heralds through all parts of the realm, 
and commanded the freerc/t to be carried; namely, |. 
two firebrands fet in fashion of a crofs, and pitched 
upon the point of a {pear, Hayward. 
Fi'rerocx. a. f. (fre and bck] A fol- 
dier’s gun; a gun difcharged by itriking 
fteel with flinte - 
Prime all your fre/ocks, fatten well the ftake. Gay. 
Fireman. wf. [fire and man.) 
1. One whois employed to extinguith burn- 
ing honfes. 
The freman (weats beneath his crooked arms ; 
"A leathern cafque his vent’rous head defends, 
“ Boldly he climbs were thicket fmoke Say 
ay. 
z. A man of violent paffions. 3 
I had jaft night the fate to drink a bottle with 
two of thefe fremcz. Tatler. 
Filreran. x. f. [ fire and pan.) 
1. A pan for holding fire. 
2. [In a gun.] ‘The receptacle for the 


priming powder. 
FrRESHIP. x. f. [ fire and Zip] A hip filled 
with combuftible matter to fire the veffels 
of the enemy. 
Our men bravely quitted thein(elves of the frefbip, 
by cutting the fpritfail tackle, Wifeman, 
FYRESHOYEL, x. /. [fire and Jovel] The 
inftrument with which the hot coals are 
thrown-up in Kitchens. i 
Culinary utenfils and irous often feel the force of 
fire ; as tongs, firefbouels, prongs, and irons. Brown. 
The neighbours are coming out with forks and 
Srefbovels, and Ipits, and other domeftick weapons. 
Dryden's Spanifo Fryar, 
Firestone. x. /. [ fre and fone. i 
The fircftone, or pyrites, isa compound metallick 
foil, compofed of vitriol, fulphur, and an unme- 
tallick carth,.but in very different proportions to the 
feveral mafict. The moft common fort, which is 
ufed in medicine, is agreenith fhapelefs kind found 
in our clay-pits, out of which the green vitriol or 
copperas is procured. It has its name of pyrites, or 
Airefione, from its giving fire on being frock againit 
a iteel much more freely than a flint will do; and 
all the fparks burn a longer time, and grow larger 
as they fall, the inflammable matter ftruck from off 
the ftone burning itfelf out before the fpark becumes 
estinguifhed. Hill's Marb, Med, 
Fircftone, if broke fonall, and laid on cold lands, 
mutt be of advantage. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Fi‘rewoup. w. f. { fire and wsd.) Wood to 
burn ; fewel. 


Filnine, w. f. [from fire.] Fewel. 
They bura the cakes, fring being there fcarce. 
` Mortimer, 
To Firx. v, a. [from ferio, Latin.) To 
whip; to beat ; to correct; to chaĝife, 
Befides, it is not only foppih. a 
Bot vile, idolatrous and popith, 
For one man out of his own fkin 
To firk and whip another’s fin. 


Hndibras. 
aga FeoSen, Saxon, the 
fourth part of a veftcl.] 
1. A veffel containing ninc gallons. 
Struce’s fervants get fuch a haunt about that thop, 
that it will coft us many a frkia of ftroug beer to f 
bring them beck again. Arbuthnot, 
2. A {mall veffel. 
You heard of that wonder of the lightning and 
thunder. 
Which made the lye fo much the louder ;. 
Now litt to another, that miracle's brother, 
Which. was done with a firkin of powder. Denham 
4 


N 


FIR 
FIRM. adj. [ frmus.], Latin.] ‘ 


|1. Strong; not eafily, pierced or fhaken ; 


: hard, oppofed toffi. 
The flakes of his fleih are joined together: they 
are frm in themfelves and they cannot be moved. 


~ ‘ Fos. xii. 23. 
` Love’s artillery then checks | 

The breaftworks of the firmefffex.'  Cleaveland. 
. There is nothing to be left void in a firm build- 
ing; even thecavities ought to be filled with rubbith. 
> Dryden, 
That body, whofe parts are moft firm in them. 
felves; and are by their peculiar fhapes capable of 
the greateft contacts, is the mot fræ; and that 
which bas parts very fmall, and capable of the leat 
contaét, will be moft foft. Woodward, 
- Conftant; fteady; refolute ; fixed; un- 

fhaken. é A 
We hold frm to the works of God, and to the 
fenfe which 1s God’slamp. Bacon's Natural Alp, 

He ftraight obeys; 

And firm believes. Milton's Pavadife Loft, 
The great encouragement is the affurance of a tue 
ture reward, the frat perfuafion whereof is enough 


to raife us above any thing in this world.  Fil/ot/on. 
The maa that’s refolute and juft, 

Firm to his principles and truft, 

Nor hopes nur fears can blind. Walfo, 


3. Solid; nor giving way ; not fluid. 

God caufed the wind to blow to dry up the 
abundant flime and mud of the earth, and make 
the land more firm. Raleigh. 

The muddy and limous matter brought dowa by 
the Nilus, fettled by degrees into a frm land. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Tt on firm land 
Thaws not, but rather heap and ruin feems 
Of ancient pile: all elfe deep fnow and ice. Miltor. 

Sinking waters, the frm land to drain, i 

Fill’d the capacious deep, and form’d tho main. 


Refeonrmon, 
To Firm. v. a, | frmo, Latin,} . 
t. To fettle; to confirm ; to eltablifh ; to fix. 
Of the death of the emperor they advertifed So- 
lyman, Arming thofe letters with all their hands and 
eals. Knolles.. 
*Tis ratify’d above by every god. 
And Jove has firm'd it with an awful nod, Dryden. 
The pow’rs, faid he, d 
To you, and yours and mine, propitious be, 
And firm our putpofe with their augury. Dryden, 
O thou, ae [ecit mefrom my doubtfut ftate, 
Long lott and wilder’d in the maze of fate | 
© Be prefent Rill: oh goddefs, in our aid 
Proceed, and frm thofe omens thou haft made! Popes 
2. To fix without wandering. 
He on his card and compafs frm: his eye, 
The matters of his long experiment. Fairy Rarer.. 
FIRMAMENT. «. f [ frmamentun, Lat. | 
The fky ; the heavens. 
Even to the heavens their thouting thrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill. Spenfer. 
1 am conilant as the northern ftar, 
Of whofe true, fixt, and refting quality, 
There is no fellow inthe firmament. Shakefps 
The Almighty, whole hicroglyphical characters 
are the unnumbered ftare, fun and moon, written 
on thefe large volumes of the firmament. Raleighe 
The frmament expante ofliquid, pure, ‘ 
Franfparent, elemental air, ditfus'd 
In circuit to the uttermoft convex 
Of this great round. Milton's Paradife Left, 
The ftceds climb up the firft afcent with pain; 
And when the midle fromzment they gain, 
If downward from the heavens my head I:bow, 
And fee the earth and ocean hang below, 
Ev’h I am feiz'd with horror. Add'fon's Ovid. 
What an immenfurable fpace is the Armament, 
wherein a great number of fars are feen with our 
naked eye, and’ many more difcovered with our 
glaffer | Derbans Ajlo. Theology. 
FIRMAMEN TAL. adj. {from frmameni | 
Celcftial ; of the upper regions. 
An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes, 
In firnamcital waters dipt above. Dryden, 
Filamey, adv. [from firm.) 


1. Strongly; 


FIR 


1, Strongly ; impenetrably ; tmmoveably, 
Thou fhaltcome of foree, . 


Though thou art firm/ier faftentd than a rock. Milt. |. Og ae W P ‘ 
ina jg FIRST of /a?. At onetime or other,- 


How -very-hard particles, which „touch only in a 
“few points, can itick together fo firmly, without 
_fomething which caufes chem to be attraéted towards 

one another, is difficult to conceive. Newton, 
2. Steadily; conftantly. ' i 

Himfelf to be the man the fates requires sr 
. I firmly judge, and what 1 judge defire. 
_ ‘The common people of bucca are firmly per- 

. fuaded, that one Luequefecan beat five Floreritines. 
Addifon on Ltaly. 

Fiamwyess. 2. f- [from firm. | 

1. Hardnefs; compatinefs ; folidity. 

lt would become by degrees of greater confiftency 
and jirmneft, fo as to refemble am habitable carth. + 

» Burnet. 
2. Durability; ftabtlity = 7 ' 

Both the eafinefs and firmme/t of union might be 
conjetured, for that both people are of'the fame 
-language. a. Fayward. 

3. Certainty ; foundnefs. . n 

In perfons already poffeffed with notions of teli- 
gion, the underftanding cannot be brought to change 
them, but by great examination of the, truth and 
_JSirmnefs of the one, and the flaws and weaknefs of 
the other. * South's Sermons. 

4. Steadinef& ; conftancy ; refolution. 

That thon fliould ft my, fr macfs doubt 
To God, or thee, becauts we have a foe l 
May temptus, [ expected not to bear. Milron. 

Nor can th’ Egyptian patriarch blam: my mufe, 
Which for his frmme/s does his heat excufe. Rofcom, 

“This armed Job with fireane/s and fortitude. 


Atterbury. 
FIRST. adj. [papy-e, Saxon. 
1. The ordinal of one: that which is in 


order before any other, 
Thy air, ‘i 
"Thon other gold-bound hrow, is like the fyf. 
A third is like the former. Shake/peare's Mach, 
In the fix hundred and fr year, in the fr? 
month, the frji day of the ‘aot the waters were 
dried up from offthe earth. Gen. 
2. Earlieft in time: oppofed to laft. 
The firf covenant had alfo ordinances of divine 
fervice. 5 Heb. ixe r. 
Man’s frf difobedience, Milton, 
Who frä, who lat 
P.ous’d trom the flumber. Milton, 
Arms and the man 1 fing, the fx? who bore 
His courfe to Latium from the Trojan hore. Dryd. 
-1 find, quoth Mat, reproof isvain! 
Who frf offend, will fr# complain. 
3. Higheft in dignity. 
Three prefidents, of whom Daniel was fir. Daniel. 
Firft with the dogs, and king among the fquires. 
Spellator. 
» Tis little Will, the feourge of France, 
No godhéad, but the frf of men. 
4. Great ; excellent. 
My fi ff fon, 
Where willyou go? Take good Cominius 
With thee. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
First. adv. : 
1, Before any thing elfe ; earlieft. . 
Ile, not nomindful of his ufual art, 
_Firfi in diffembled fire attempts to parts 5 
‘hen roaring beafts and running ftreams he tries. 


Prior. 


Prior, 


Dryden. | 


Thy praife, and thine was then the publick voice, 

Firft recommended Guifcard to my choice. Dryd. 

Heav’n, fure, has kept this fpot of earth uneurit, 

To thew how all things were created firff. Prior. 
2. Before any other confideration. 

Firff, metals are more durable than plants 3 fe- 
condly, they are more folid and hard; thirdly, they 
are wholly fubterraneous; whereas plants are part 
above earth, and part under the earth. Bacon, 

3. It has often a? before it, and means at 
the begianing. 

At firfi the filent venom flid with eafe, ‘ 
And feiz’d her cooler fenfes by degrees, Deyd, x. 

I 


1 . or no creatures that.can provide for themfelves at 


‘FIRST-BEGOT: 
‘FirstT-BEGOTTEN. 


Dryden. | 


Fiaxsr-rrutts. wf, (Hand fruite]: 
1. What the feafon carlieft produces or, ma- 


Fi'rsriinc.#./ [from frf] 
1. The firft produce or offspring. ' 


PPAIES © 3 


Mscepting Ah and intas, there are very few 


e 


` Ff, without (be afiftance of parents.” Bently. 
But fure a general doom on’ man is paft, "1AT 
And all ate fools and levers fryt or laftc . Dryden. 
m J- [from fix? and 
f -begot.) ‘The eldeft 
of children. * ia a 
His firfl-begot, we know ; and fore have felt, 
When his fierce thunder drove ‘us to thedeep 1 Mir. 


FIRST-BORN. xe /. { frand bor.) Eldett; 


“the firt by the order of nativity: ° i 
Lat, With one midnight ftraké, all the firff-born 


Of Egypt muf lie dead.  -Miztan’s Soa Loft. 
Hail, holy fights 6fpring.of heav’n jiyl-Lorn ! 


X d Milton, 

The _firf-born has not a fole or peculiar right, by 
any law of--God and Nature į the younger children 
having an equal title with him. Locke on Education. 


tyres of any kind. 
A tweaty reaper from his tillage bfought - , n 
Firfi-fruits, thegreen ear, and the yellow fheaf, 
v i z Milion, 
The blooming hopes of my then very young pa- 
tron have beeni confirmed by moft noble Ate die 
and his life is going on towards a plenutul.h 


3 arvett 
of alf accumulated virtues. Pricr. 


2. The profits of any thing which are foon- 


eft pained. 

Although the king loved to employ and advance 
bifhops, becaufe, having rich bifhopricks, they car- 
ried ¿heir reward ypon themfelves; yet he did ufe 
to.raife them by fteps, that he might not lofe the 
profit of the fixfefruits, which by that courfe of 
gradation was multiplied. Bacon's Henry VU. 


3. The earlieft effect of any thing. 
Sec, Father, what: frff-fruits on earth are {prung, |’ 


From thy implanted grace in man! Afilton. 


Fi'astiine. adj. [from frf.) That which 


is firit produced or brought forth. 

All the firfling males that come of thy herd, and 
of thy flock, thou fhalt fanétify unto the Lord thy 
God. ë M3 Deut. 


A fhepherd next, e 
More meek, came with the frflings of his flock, 
Choicett and beft. ’ Milton's Paradife Lafi. 
The tender frflings of my woolly breed, 
Shall on his holy altar often bleed. © Dryden's Virg. 
The frflings of the flock are doom’d to die. Pope. 


2. The thing thought or done before ano- 


” 


ther. 
Our play 
Leapso’er tbe vaunt and fir/flings of thefe broils, 
1Ginning i? th? middle. Shake/p, Troil, and Creff. 
The flighty purpofe works o’erlook, 
Unlefs the deed go with it: from this moment, 
The very frfilings of my heart hall be 
The firflings of my hand. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 


Fiscal., m fi [from fjeus, a treafury, 
Latin.}] Exchequer; revenue. 
War, as it is entertained by diet, focan it not be 
long maintained by the ordinary f/eal and receipt. 
Bacon. 
FISH. z. f. faye, Saxon; vifeb, Dutch. ] 
te An animal that inhabits the water. Fi 
is ufed collectively for the race of fies. 
The beafts, the f/bes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males fubjects. Sbake/p. Comedy of Err. 
a And oow the A/A ignoble fates efcape, 
Since Venus ow’d her fafety to their thape. Creech, 
There are f/bes, that have wings, that are not 
ftrangers to the airy regions and there are fome 
birds that are inhabitants of the water, whofe blood 
is as cold as f/bes; and thei flefh is fo like in tafte, 
that the ferupulous are allowed them en fifh-day F 
cke, 


2. The fleth of fith oppofed to that of ter- 


' tof other animals. a a 
To FisSR. v.m G 

1e To be cmployed'in catching fifhes. 

2. To endeavour at any rhing by artifice. 


TIIS 


reftrial animals, by way of eminenceealled 


+ fehi 


I fight when I cannot chufe, and 1 eat nof. 
5 Sbakefp. K. Lear. 
We mortify ourfelves with the diet of 77/2, and 
think we fare coarlgly it we abitain frum the fleth 
Brown, 


ag While others A/2, with craft for great opinion, 
T with great truth, catch mete timphicity. “Shate/pe 


To Fisn. v. a. To fearch water in queit of 


fith, ‘or any thing elfe, , jin 
> Some have fi/bed the very jakes for papers left 
there by'men of wit. LoL ai 
Oft, as he f/b'd her nether rems for wit, 
‘The goddefs favour’d him, and favours yet. “Pope. 


Fi'sn-noox. 2. f. [fe and hok.] A hook 


baited, with avhich fifh are caught. 
.  Ayharp point, bended upward and backward, like 
a fi/o-hook. we Grew’s Mufeum, 


Fisnrono. n. fe [f and pond.) A {mall 


pool for fith. 

` Fifb-ponds are no {mall improvements of watry 
bozgy lands. - Mortimer’s Hufbandrye 
Fifh-ponds were made where former foreits grew, 
And lrills were levell’d to extend the view. Prior, 
After the great value the Romans put upon fifhes, 

it will not appear incredible that C. Hirrius fhould 
fell-his j/b-ponds for quadragies II. S. 32,2914. 
I3f. Arbuthnot. 


4d. 
Fisner. 2. f. [from ff.) One who is 


employed in catching filh. 
In our fight the three were taken up, 1 
By fifhermen of Corinth, as we thought : 
At length another feiz’don us, 
And would have reft the fibers of their prey, 
Had not they been very flow of fails « Shakefp. 
We know that town is but with f/bers fraught, 
Where Thefeusgovern’d and where Plato taught. 
4 Sandyr, 
Left he thould fufpet it, draw it from him, 
Aa fifkers do the bait, to make him follow it. 
Denbam. 
A foldier now he with his coat appears ; 


. A fiber now, his trembling angle bears. Pope. 


Fisnernoat. x /. [fiber and boat.) A 


boat employed in catching fih. 


FISHERMAN. a. f. [fer and man.j_ One 


whofe employment and livelihood is te 
catch fih. - 
How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to caft one’s eyes fo low! 
The fi/bermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
At length two monfters of unequal fize, 
Hatd by the thore, a f/berman efpies. Waller, 
Do feales and fins bear price to this excefs ? 
You might have bought the f/bermen for lefs. Dryd. 
Fi'snertown, 2. f. [fher and town.) A 
town inhabited by’ fifhermen. 
Others of them, in that time burned that fi/Zer- 
town Moufchole. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Lime in Dorfethhire, alittle A/bertow. Clarendon. 


Fi'snery. 2 f [from fyer.] The bufinefs 


of catching fifh. 
We fhall have plenty of mackerel this feafon : our 
Sibery will not be difturbed by privateers. Addifon. 
Fishrun. adj, [from j/b.) -Abounding 
with fifh; ftored with hth. 
Thus mean in ttate, and calm in-fprite, a 
My fifkful pond is my delight. e. n Carew, 


lt is walled and guarded with the ocean, moft 
commodious for traffick to all parts of the world, and 
watered with pleafant, {/afu/, and navigable rivers, 
' ‘ "Camden's Remains. 
To FilsHiFt. vi a [se Jik.) To turn 
to fifth: a cant word., 
i Here comes Romeo, 

‘“—Without his roc, likea dried, herring : 
Oficth, fich, how artthoufMified! Sbakefpeare. 
FISHING. 


i 


FIs" 
Pi'surne. n, / [from #.] Commodity; 
* of taking fifh. ; 
‘There alfo would be planted a good town, having 
- both a good haven and ntiful f/bing.  Spexfer, 
FrSHKETTLE. m. /. [ fy and ketl.) A 
caldron made long for the fifh to be boiled 
without bending. 
"Yt is probable that the way of embalming amongt 
` the Egyptians was by boiling the body in a long 
caldron like a f/b-kettle, in fome kind of liquid 
balfam. Grew's Mufaeum, 
Fi'samMeat. m f. [fyb and meal.) Diet of 
âh; abftemious diet. — 

Thin drink doth overcool their blood, and making 

` many f/omeals, they fall inta a kind of male green- 
ficknefs. F Sharp, 

Fi'sumoncer. 7. f [from ff2.] A dealer 
in fifi; a feller of fith. : 

I fear to play the f/bmonger; and yet fo large a 
commodity may not pafs in filence. a- Carew. 

The furgeon left the A/Emenger to determioe the 
controverfy between him and the pike, L' Eftrange. 

Fi'suy. adj. [from ff. J 
1. Confifting of fith. 
2. Inhabited by fih. 
a My abfent mates 
Bait thebarb'd teel, and from the fi/Ly flood ' 
Appeafe th’ aii Rive fierce defire of food. Pape. 
3. Having the qualities or form of fith. 

Few eyes have efeaped the pifture of mermaids, 
that fs, accordiag to Horace, a monfter with a wo- 
man’s head above, and f/by extremity below, Brotun, 

FI'SSILE. adj. [ fffilis, Latin.] Having the 
grain in a certain direétion, fo as to be 
cleft. 

This cryftal is a pellucid file flone, clear as 
water or cryftal of the rock, and without colour; 
enduring a red heat without lofing its tranfpareacy, 

- aad Jn a very ftrong heat calcining without fufion. 
Newton's Opticks. 
Fiss'itiry. ». f. [from ffil.] The qua- 
lity of admitting to be cloven. - 


Fi'ssure. v. S- (/ffera, Latin; Jiffure, Fr.] 
A cleft; a narrow chafm where a breach 
has been made. 

‘The ftone was diftineuithed into frata or layers; 
thofe ftrata were divided by paralle) ures, that 
were inclofed in the tone, Woodward's Nat, Hip. 

I fee 
The gaping fires to receive the rain. Themfon, 
o Ftssure. v. a. | from the noun.] ‘To 
cleave; to make a fiffure. 

By a fall or blow the fkull may be Sfured or 
fra@tured. Wifeman's Surgery, 

FIST. 2 / fpire, Saxon.) The hand 
clenched with the fingers doubled down, 
in order to give a blow, or kcep hold. 

She pice and proud, aod who did Pas defpife, 
Up with her AJ, and took him on the faces 

Another time, quoth (he, become more wife; 
Thus Pas, did kifs her hand with little grace. Sidney, 

And being down, te villain fore did beat 
And bruife with clownith ff: his manly face. 

airy Queen, 

Anger caufeth palenefs in fome; in others tremb- 
Bling, fwelling, and bending the Af. Baton, 

And the fame hand into a f, may clafe, 

Which inftantly a palmexpaoded thows, 

Tyrtheus, the foiter-father of t 

„Then clench'd a hatchet in his ho 

To Fist. v.a. 

1. To ftrike with the fift. 


„1 faw bim fpurning and Sifting her moft unmer- 
cifully. - . Dryden, 
2. To gripe with the fit. | 
We have been down together in my flerp, p 
Un uckling hrims, Sifting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shak. Coriolanus, 
Fi'sttxut. x. /. A piflachio nut. 


Fi'sticurrs. », /. [A and euf.) Battle 
with the fit; blows with hae 


Denkbam, 


Dryden, 


ka 


Mirr 
fticks, 


cuffs, 


My invention 


Sifficuffi, "till they have quite difabled each ‘other, 


finuons ulcer. 


ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the bone. 


canals leading from the eye to the nofe, 
which obftrućts the natural progrefs of the 
tears, and makes them trickle down the 
cheek; but this is only the firt and 
mildeft ftage of the difeafe: in the next 
there is matter di charged with the tears 
from the punga lachrymalia, and fome- 
times from an orifice broke through the 
fkin between. the nofe and angle of the 
eye. ‘The laft and worft degree of it is 
when the matter of the eye, by its long 
continuance, has not only corroded the 
neighbouring foft parts, but alfo affe@ted 
the fubjacent bone. Sharp's Surgery. 
Fr’srutar. adj. [from fftula.] Hollow like 
a pipe. 
iat cg: adj. [from ffula; fftulenx, 
French.}] Having the nature of a fiftula ; 
callous or finuous like a fiftula. 
How thefe finuous ulcers become ffulows, have 


fhewn you. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
FIT. AA [Gore Sight, Skinner, every fit 
of a difeate 


heing a ftruggle of nature; 
from wiit in Flemith, frequent, Junius.) 

1. A paroxyfm or exacerbation of any in- 
termittent diftemper. 

Small ttones and gravel colleét and become very 
large in the kidneys, in which cafe a ft of the ftone 
in that part is the cure, Sharp's Surgery, 

2. Any fhort return after intermiffion; in- 
terval. 

Sometimes "tis grateful to the rich to try 
A fhort vicitfitude, and ft of poverty. Dryden, 

Men that are habitually wicked may now and 
then, by fits and ftarts, feel certain‘motions of re- 
pentance, L’ Efirange. 

By fits my [welling grief appears, 

Tn riftng fighs and falling tears,  Addifon on Naty, 

Thus o'er the dying lamp th’ uniteady flame 
Ifangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, 

And falls again as loth to quit its hold, Addifen, 

Religion ts not the bufinels of fome Pt only and 
intervals of oue life, to be taken up at certain days 
and hours, but a fyftem of precepta to be regarded in 
all onr conduct. Rogers, 

All fits of pleafure we balanced by anequal degree 
of pain or languor: ‘tis like {pending this year, part 
of the next year's revenue. Swift, 

3» Any violent affection of mind or body. 

‘The life did Ait away out of her net, 

s And all hisfenfes were with deadly fr o preft. 
f ‘airy Queen, 

An ambitious man puts it in the power of every 
malicious tongue to throw him into a ft of melan- 
choly. P Addifon. 

4. Diforder; diftemperature. 
For your hufband, 
He'a noble, wife,,judicious, and beft knows 
The fits o th’ feafon, «  Shakefp. Macbeth. 
5- It is ufel without an epithet of difcri- 
mination, for the hyfterical diforders of 
wornen, and the convulfions of children ; 


and by the vulgar for the cpilepfy. 


"Naked men belabouring one another with fnageed 
or dully falling together by the cars at ffi 
ore, 

She would feize upon John's commons; for which 
they were fure to go to fificuffi. Avbuth. Jobn Bull, 
and judgment are perpetually at 


Swift, 
FISTULA. «./ [Latin ; tule, F a, 
t. A finuous ulcer callous within; any 


That ffula which is recent is the eafielt of cure : 
thofe ot a long continuance are accompanied with 


Wifeman’s Surgery. 
2. Fistura Lacrymaljt. <A diforder of the 


PAET À i 
Mrs. Bull was fo much enraged, that the fell down- 

right into a fir. Arbuthnot's Hif. of Jobn Bull, 

6, Jt was anciently ufed for any recom- 
mencement after intermiflion. ‘The parts 
of a fong, or cantos of a poem were 
called fry, = ‘ 

Fir. adj. witten, Flemith, Fumius. 

1. Qualified ; proper: with for before the: 
noun, and zə before the verb. 

Mea of valouc, ft to go out for war and battle, 

1 Chron. 

He lends him vain Goliah’s facted fword, 

The fitteff help juft fortune could afford. Cowley, 

This fury fit yor her intent the chofe, f 
One who delights in wars and human woes. Dryden. 

lt is a wrong ufe of my underftanding to make it - 
the rule and meafure of another man’s; a ufe which 
it is neither fr for, nor capable of. n Locker 

2. Convenicnt; meet; proper; right. 

Since we have faid it were good not to sfe mën of 
ambitious natures, except it be upon necelfity, it is 
Jit we {peak in what cafes they are fo. Bacoor. 

See how thou could 'ft judge of fir and meet. Mir 

lt is fir for a man to know his own abilities and 
weakneffes, and not think himfelf obliged to imitate 
all that he thinks ft to praife. Boyle. 

~ If oue forefathers thought ff to be grave and ite 
rious, hope their polterity may laugh without 
‘offence. , h Addifom, 
To Fit. va, [eitten, Flemith, Junius] 
Ie To accommodate to any thing; to fuit 


‘one thing to another. 
The carpenter marketh it out with a line: he 
SAiteth it with planes, Af, xii. 13. 
Would fate permit . 
To my defires L might my fortune fi, i 
Troy i would raife. Denban. 


2. To accommodate.a-perfon with any- 
thing: as, the tailor fis his cuftomer. 
A truffimaker fitted the child with a pair of bod- 
dicey ftitfened on the lame fide. Wifeman's Surgery. 
3- To be adapted to; to fuit any thing. 
She ftiall be our meffenger to this paultry knight; 
I truft methoughton her; hell fe it Shakefo. 
As muchof the ftone as was contiguous to the 
marcafite, fitted the matcafite fo clofe as if it had 
been fo: merly liquid. + Boyre. 
4. To Fir onr. ‘To furnith; to equip; to 
fipply with neceffaries or decoration. 
A play, which if you dare but twice ft out, » 
You'll all be Mander'd, and be thought devout, Dryd. - 
The Eoglith ‘fleet could not be paid and manned, 
and ffited out, unlefs we encouraged trade and naa- 
vigation. _. Aiddifon's Freeholder, 
5- To FıT ap. To furnith; to make proper 
for the ufe or reeeption of any. 
He has fitted wp his farm. Pope to Swift, 
To Fir. v. øu To be proper; to be-be- 
coming. 
How evil fitz it me to have fuch a fong and hew 
much doth thy kindnefs upbraid my wickedo=ts. 
< Sidney, 
Nor fits it to prolong the feaft, 
Timelets, indecent, but retire to reft, Pope's Ody ffzy. 
Firca. m/f. [A colloquial corruption of x 
wetch.] A fmall kind of wild pea... 
Now is the feafon 
For fowing of fitrber, of beans, and of peafon; Tufler, 
Frenat. qz; f. | ffau, French; Ses 
Fi'rcuew. f Dutch] A ftinking little 
beaft, that robs the hen-rooft and warren. 
Skinner calls him the /linking ferret; but 
he is much larger, at leaft as fome pro- 
vinces. dillingoili them, in which the - 
polecat is termed a fitcha?, and the Sinking - 
ferret afloat. > 
' Tis fuch another firchewu! marry, a perfumedone: ¢ 
What do you mean by this haunting of me? Shake/p. 
The fitchar, the fulimart, and the like Creatures, 
live upon the face and within the bowels of the earth 
l Walton's Angler, 
Fi'vrun. adj. [fit and’ full] Varied by» 
' paroxyfins; , 
AJ 


‘FIV 


eo, difordered by change of ma- 
_ ladies. p 

Dunean is in his grave; 

After life's fefxt fever he fleeps well. Shak, Afacberh. 

Fi'tiy. adv. [from fit. | r 
1. Properly; juftly ; reafonably. 
Even fo mot fit/y ` 

As you malign oar fenators. Sdakefp. Coriclanus, 

Where a man cannot fely play his own part, if 
he have not a friend, he may quit the tage, Bacon, 

1 cannot frlier compare marriage than to a lot- 
tery, for, in both, he that ventures may fucceed, 
and may mif; and if he draw a prize, he hath a 

* rich return of hia venture: but in both lotteries there 
lie pretty ftare of blanks for every prize. Royle, 

The whole of our duty may be expreffed mott 
Siily wy departing from evil, Tillotfon. 

2. Commodioufly ; meetly. 
To take a latitude, 
Sun or ftars are fiilicf view'd 
At their brighteit; but to conclude 
Of longitudes, what other way have we 
» Bat to mark when, and where the dark eclipfes be. 
Donne, 
P An animal, in order to be moveable moft be 
flexible; and therefore is fr/y made of feparate and 
__fmall fulid parts, replete with proper fluids. Arbuthnot. 
\Filrness. 2. f. fron: A = 
_a. Propriety; meetnefs; jaftncfs; reafon- 
ablenefs. 

In things the frnc/s whereof is not of itfelf ap- 
parent, nor eafy to be made fufficiently manifeft 
unto all, yet the judgment of antiquity, conewrring 

. with that which is received, may induce them to 
chink it not unfit, Hosker. 

The queen being abfent, ‘tis a ager) Finch 

- That we adjourn this court. Shakefp. Henry VII. 
Wer't my jitneft 
To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 
“‘Uhey’re apt enough to diflocate and tear 
Thy fiefh and bones. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
_2. Convenience; commodity; the ftate of 
- being fit. i 
Nor time nor place 
~ Did then'cvhere, and yet you would make both : 
Enri made themfelves, and that their frnefs now 
es unmake you. Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 


-Fi'tmMent..«. f. [from fr.] Something 


n 


mary 


adapted. to a particular purpofe. Not 
. ufed. 
Poor befceming: "twas a fitment for 
The purpofe 1 then follow'd. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


y FITTER. n. f. [from fr. ] 
șI. The perfon or thing that confers fitnefs 
for any thing, 
Sowing the fandy gravelly land in Devonthire and 
<- Cornwall with French furze feed, they reckon a great 
Jmprover of their land, and a frer of it for corn. 
Mortimer's Hufbandry’. 
2. [from ferta; Italian; ferzen, German.] A 
“{mall picce : as, to cut into frters. Skinner. 
y Fitz. 2. f. [Norman. from fh, a fon, Fr.] 


A fon. Only ufed in law and genealogy: 


., 28 Fitzherbert, the fon of Herbert; Fitz- 
. 4%omas, the fon of Thomas; Fitzroy, the 
fon of the king. Ie is commonly ufed of 
illegitimate children. 
«FIVE, adj. [prp, Saxon.] Four and one; 
¿half of ten. 
And five of them were wife, and fve were foolith. 
Matt, 
No verfon, no incident, but muft be of ufe to 
earry on the main defign: all things elfe are like fix 
fingers to the hand, when natare, which is fuperflu- 
_ ovsin nothing, cando her work with fer. Dryden, 
Five herds, five bleating flocks, his pafture fill’d, 
Dryden. 
Our Britith youth lofe their figure by that time 
they are five and twenty. a Addifon, 
+Ft'veveaven Graft, n, fe Cinquefoil; a 
fpecies of clover, `- 
EIves. wf 


ik 
1. A kind of play with a ball. 
2. Adifeafe of horfes. 

His horfe {ped with fpavins, rayed with the yel- 
lows, paft cure of the fives, and ftark fpoiled with 
the taggers. Shakefpeare. 

To FIX, v. a. fixer, French; fxus, Latin. | 
1. To make faft, firm, or ftable. 

Hell heard th’ unfufferable noife, hell faw 
Heav'n running from heav’n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but that fate had fix'd too deep 
Iter dark foundations, and too fat had bound. Milt. 

2. To fettle; to eftablifh invariably. 
Brighteft feraph! tell 

In which ef all thefe orbs hath man 

His fixed feat, or fixed feat hath none, 

But all thefe thiniog orbs his choice to dwell) AZilr. 
One loves jixed laws, and the other arbitrary 
wer, Temple. 
When enftom hath fixed his eating to certain 

ftated periods, his tomach willexpect victuals at the 

ufual hour. Locke, 
3. To dire& without variation. 

Why are thine eyes fx? to the fulleo earth, 
Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight! Shak. 

Thas while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, 
Fix'd on the walls with wonder and farprize. Dryd. 

4. To deprive of volatility. s 

We pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed. 

: a Locke. 
5. To pierce; to transfix. A fenfe purely 

Latin. g 
While from the raging fword he vainly flies, 

A bow of fteel fhall fix his trembling thighs. Sandys. 

6. To withhold from mation. 

To Fix. vn. 

1, To fettle the opinion; to determine the 
refolution. 

If we would be happy, we muft fx upon fome 
foundation that can never deceive us. anze. 

He made himfelf their prey, 

T’ impofe on their belief, and Troy betray; 

Fix'd on his aim, and obftinately bent 

To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Drydens Æn. 
Here hope began to dawn; refolv’d to try, 

She fx'd on this her vtmoft remedy, 

Death was behind; but hard it was to die. Dryden, 
In moft bodies not propagated by feed, it is the 


colour we muft fx on, and are moft led by, Locke. 
2. To reft; to ceafe; to wander. 
Your kindnefs banifhes your fear, 
Refolv'd to fx for ever here. Waller. 


3. To lofe volatility, fo as to be malleable. 
In the midit of molten lead, when it beginneth to 
congeal, make a little dent, and put quickfilver, 
wrapped ins piece of linen, in that hale, and the 
quickfilver will Ax and run no more, and endure the 
hammer, Bacon's Natiral Hiftory. 
FIXATION. x. f. [French.]. 
1. Stability; firmnefs ; fteadinefs. 

Your fixation in matters of religion will aot be 
more neceflary for your foul’s than your kingdom's 
peace. A n King Charles. 

2. Refidence in a certain place. 

To light, created in the firit day, God gave no 

proper place or fixation, Raleigh's Hiffory. 


3. Confinement; forbearance of exeurfion. 
They are fubje€t to errors fram a narrownefs of 
foul, a fixation and confinement of thought to a few 
objects. ‘ Watts. 
4- Want of volatility; deftraction of vola- 
tility. ' 

Upon the compound body three things are chiefly 
to be obferved; the colour, the fragility or pliantnefs, 
and the volatility or fixation, compared with the 
fimple bodies. Bacon. 

It is more difficult to make gold of other metals 
lefs ponderous and lefs materiate, than to make 
fitver of tead or quickfilver, both of which are more 
ponderous than tilver; fo that they need rather a 
degree of fixation than any condenfation. Bacon. 


5. Redudtion from fluidity to firmnefs. 


Salt diflolved upon a fexation returns to its affected 
cubes. Clanv. 


Fi/xepiy. adv. [from fixed, | 


e 


ME A 


1. Certainly; firmly; in a`mannerfettled 
and eftablifhed. 
1f we pretend that the diftindtion of fpecies, or 
forts, is puedd eftablifhed by the real and fecret cors 
ftitutions of co j Locke, 
2e Stedtaftly, ) 
Omnipotency, omnifcieacy, and infinite good~ 
nels enlarge. the fpirit while it fext/y looks on them. 


Burnet, 

Fi'xepyess. x. / [from fixed.] 

1. Stability ; firmnefs. P 

2. Want or lofs of volatility 

Fixednefs, or a power to remain in the fire un- 
coufumed, is an idea that always accompasies oue 
complex idea fignified by the ward gold. Locke. 

3. Solidity ; coherence of parts. 

_ + Floid or folid comprehend all che middle degrees 
between extreme fxednefs and coherency, aod the 
molt rapid inteftine motion of the particles of bodies. 

a Bensley, 

4. Steadinefs; fettled opinion or refolution, 

A fixednefs in religion will nat give my cenfcience 
Teave to confent to innovations. King Charles. 

Fixilorry. x. f. [from fxed.] Coherence 
of parts, oppofed to volatility. A word 
of Bayle. 

Bodizy mingled by the fire are differing at to the 
Jxidity and omy and yet are fa combined by 
the firit operation of the fire, that itfelf docs fcarce 
afterwards feparate them. Boyte. 

Filxity. zf. | fxi, French.] Coherence 
of parts, oppofed to volatility. 

_ And are not the fun gnd fixed ftars great earths 
vehemently hot, whofe heat is conferved by the 

greatnefs of the bodies, and the mutual action and 

reaction between them, and the light which they 
emit, and whofe parts are kept from fuming away, 
nat only by their fixity, butalfo by the vait weight 
and denfity of the atmofpheres incumbent upon 
them ? - Newton's Opticks, 
Fixture. m. f. [from fx. 
t. Pofition. 
The fixture of her eye hath motion in’t, 

* As we were mock’d with art, Shakef. Winter's Tale. 

2. Stable preflure. 

The firm fixture of thy foot would give aa ex- 
cellent mntion to thy gait. Shakefp. 

3. Firmnefs; ftable ftate. 

Frights, changes, horrours, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity aod married calm of fates 
Quite from their fixture. Shak. Troilus and Creffiga. 

Fizcic. x. f. A kind of dart or harpoon 
with which feamen ftrike fith. 

Can'it thou with fzgies pierce him to the quick, 
Orin his fkull thy barbed trident ftick? Sandys Fob. 

Fia'nay. adj. | faccidus, Latin.) Soft; 
not firm; eafily fhaking or yielding to 
the touch. 

Palenefs, a weak pulfe, palpitations of the heart, 
Jflabhy and black flefh, are fymptoms of weak fibres. 


Arbuthnct, 

Pulls out the rags contriv'd to-prop 
Ier fabhy dugs and down they drop. Swift, 
Fra‘siie. adj. [ fabilis, Latin.) Blown 
about by the wind; fubje€t to be blown. 
Didi. 


FLA'CCID. adj. [ flaccidus, Latin.}] Weak; 
limber; not ftiff; lax; not tenfe. 

The bi and inclining the head is found tn the 
great flawer of the fun: the caufe ] take tobe is, 
that the part againft which the fun beateth waxeth 
more faint and faced in the Ralk, and thereby lefs 
able to fupport the flower. E Bacon, 

They whofe mufcles are weak or flaccid, are 
unapt to pronounce the letter re Helder. 

The furgeon ought to vary the diet as he finds 
the fibres are too flaccid and produce fungufes, or 
as they harden and produce callofitics. Arduthaot. 


Fraceipity. xf. [from flaccid.) Laxity; 


limbernefs ; want of tenfion; want of 


` ftiffnels, 
_ There 


FEA 

There is neither fluxion nor pain, but faccidity 
joined with infenfibility. Wijeman's Surgery. 
Jo FLAG. v, m [faggeren, Dutch ; fleogan, 
Saxon, to fly. P s 
1. To hang loofe without ftiffnefs or ten- 

fion. = ' 
Beds of cotton wool hung up between two trees, 
not far from the ground; ia which, fugging down 
jn the middle, men, wives and children lie to- 
gether Abbot. 


The jades 
That drag the tragick melancholy night, 
Who with their drowfy, flow, and fagging wings 
Clip dead men’s graves. Shak/peare*s Henry VI. 

Vt keeps thofe flender aerial bodies feparated and 
ftrerched out, which otherwife, by reafon of their 

i flexjblenefs and weight, would fag or curl. 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
Like a fiery meteor funk the fun, 
The promife of a ftorm; the fhifting gales 
Forfake by fits, and fill the fagging fails, Dryden, 

2. ‘To grow fpiritlefs or dejected. f 

My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, 

Like fowl in air too damp, and lags along 

As ifthe were a body in a body: 

My fenfes too are dull and ftupify’d, 

Their edge rebated : fure fome ill approaches, 
Dryden's Don Sebaftian, 

3. To grow feeble; to lofe vigour. 

Juice io language is fomewhat lefs than blood : 
for if the words be but becoming and eee and 
the fenfe gentle, there is juice: but where that 
waoteth, the language is thin, fugging, poor, {larved, 
fearee covering the bone, and thews like ftones in a 
fack: fome men, to avoid redundancy, run intothat ; 
and while they ftrive to hinder ill blood or juice, 
they lofe their good, Ben Fonfon's Difcoveries. 
> His ftomach will want victuals at the ulual hour, 
either fretting itfelf into a troublefome excefs, or 
Jiaggirg ioto adowaright wantof appetite. Lorke. 

Fame, when it is once at a ftand, naturally fags 
and languifhes. Addifon's Speétator, 

If on fublimer wings of love and praife, 

My love above the ftarry vault I rae? 
Lur'd by fome vain conceitof pride or luft, 
flag, (drop, and flutter ia the duft. Arbuthnot. 

He fees afpirit hath been raifed againft him, and he 
only watches till it begins to fg: he goes about 
watching when to devour us. Swift. 

The pleafures of the town begin to fag and grow 
languid, giving way daily to cruel inroads from the 
fpleen. Swift. 

To Fuac.@. a. 

te To let fall into feeblenefs ; to fuffer to 
droop. 

Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace ; 

As well as Cupid, Time is blind: 

Soon muft thofe glorics of thy tace 
The fate of vulgar beauty find : 

` The thoufand loves, that arm thy potent eye, 

Muft drop their quivers, flag their wings, and die, 
Prior, 

2. [From fag, a fpecies of ftone.] To lay 
with broad ftone. 

The fides and floor were ail fagged with excellent 
marble. Sandys, 
A white ttone ufed for fageing floors. Woodward. 

Frac, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1, A water plant with a bladcd Icaf and 
yellow flower, fo called from its motion 
in the wind. 

She took an ark of bulrufhes, and laid it in the 
flags by the river's brisk, Ege ttc 3. 

Can bulruthes but by the river grow ? 

Can flags there flourith where no waters flow ? Sandys. 

There be divers fithes that caft their fpawn on figs 

or Rones. Walton's Angler. 

Cut flag roots, and the roots of other weeds. 

< 7 Mortimer's tHvfb, 

2. The colours or enfign of a hip or land- 

forces, by which fignals are made at fea, 

or oon are diftinguifhed in the field, 
Thefe fags of Franee that are advanced here, 

Pefare the eye and profpeét of your town, 

Have hither march’d to yoar endamagement. Sha tef. 
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He hangs out as many flags as he deferyeth vef- 
fels; fquare, if hips; if gallies, pendants. Sandys. 
Democracies aref lefs fubject to fedition than where 
there are {tirps o nobles : {or if men's eyes are upon 
the perfons, it is for the bufinefs fake as fitteit, and 
not for flags of pedigree. Bacon. 
Let him be girt 
With all the grifly legion that troop 
Under the footy fug of Acheron, 
Harpies and hydras, or all the monftrous forms - 
*Twixt Africa and Inde, 1'1! fmd him out, 
And force him to reftore his purchafe back, 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death. Milton. 
The French and Spaniards, when yourflags appear, 
Forget their hatred, and confent to fear. Waller. 
The interpretation of that article about the zg, is 


a ground at pleafure for opening a war. Temple. 
Ineither’s fag the golden ferpents bear, 
EreCting crefts alike, tike volnmes rear, 
And mingle friendly hiffings in the air, Dryden, 


Then they, whofe mothers, frantick with their fear, 
In woods and wilds the fags of Bacchus bear, 

And lead his dances with dithevell’d haire Dryden. 
3. A fpecies of ftone ufed for {mooth pave- 
ments, [fache, old French. ] 

Part of two flags ftriated, but deeper on one fide 
than the other. Woodward on Foffils. 

Flagftone will not fplit, as flate does, being found 
formed iato fags, or thin plates, which are no other 

than fo many ftrata. Woodward on Foffils. 

Frac BROOM. z. f. [from fag and broom. ] 
A broom for fweeping flags or pave- 
ments, commonly made of birch-twigs, 
or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, im- 
ported from Spain. =» 

Frac orricer. n.f. [slag and offcer.] A 
commander of a fquadron. 

Her grandfather was a flag-officer. Addifan. 

Fracsuir. m/f. [flag and fip.] The thip 
in which the commander of a feet is. 

Frac-worm. m. f. [flay and worm.] A 
grub bred in watry places among flags or 
fedge. 

He will in three hot months bite at a fag-evorm, 
ora green gentle. Walton's Angler, 

Fra'cerer. ». f. [flageolt, French.) A 
fmall flute; a fmall inftrument of wind 
mufick. 

Play us a leffan on your fagekr. More. 

FLacELta’Tion. 2. f. [trom flagello, Lat.) 
The ufe of the fcourge. 
By Bridewell all defcend, 
As morning pray'r and flagellation eade Garth. 
Fia‘coiness. ze f. [from aggy. | Laxity ; 
limbernefs; want of tenfion. 
Fua'‘cay. adj. [from fag. | 
te Weak; lax; limber not tif; not tenfe. ~ 

His faggy wings, when forth he a difplay, 

ME we fails, in which she hollow wind 
s gather'd full, and worketh fpecdy way. Fairy Q. 

That bafking in the fun thy bees may lye, 7% 

And refting there, their flage y pinions diy. 
2. Weak in tafte; infipid. 

Graft an apple-cion upon the ftock of a colewort, 

and it will bear a great Jagg y apple. Bacon. 
FLAGI’TIOUS, adj. [from fagitius, Lat.] 
1. Wicked ; villainous; atrocious. 

No villainy or flagitious ation was ever yet com- 
mitted, but, upon a due seme into the caufes of it, 
it will be found, that a lye was firt or laft the princi~- 
pal engine to effect it. South, 

There is no working upon a Augiriows aod per- 
verfe nature by kindnefs and difelpliue, L'Zfrange. 

Firft, thofe f.zgitious times. 

Pregnant with unknown crimes, 
Confpire to violate thnuptial beds Rofeommon. 

Perjury is a crime of fo flagitions a nature, we 
cannot be toocareful in avoiding every approach to- 
wards it. Addifon, 

But if in noble minds fome dregs remain, 
Not jet purg’d off, of fpleen and four difdain, 
Dife varge that rage on more provoking crimes, 
Nor fear a dearth in thele fagisicws times, 


Dryd. 


Pope. 


FRA 
2. Guilty of crimes. 
He dies, fad outcatt of each church and ftate, 
And, harder ftill, fugitions yet not great. ope. 
Fraci'riousness. m. f. [from fagitions. | 
Wickednefs; villainy. " 
Fua’con. x. f [ flacced, Welth ;_ plase, 
Saxon; Pafkes anifh; façon, French; 
fiafto, Italian; fafer, Spanifh.] A veffel 
of drink with a narrow mouth. 

A mad rogue! he pour'd a fagen of Rhenith on 
my head once. Shuk/peare's Hamlet. 

More had fent him by a fuitor in Chancery two 
filverflagons. Bacon's Apophth. 

Did they coin pifspots, bowls, and fagons 
Int’ officers of horfe and dragoons ? Hudibras. 

His trufty fagon, full of potent juice, 

Was hanging by, worn thin with age and ufe. A 
2 Rofe-mmor. 

One fagan walks the round, thatnone fhouldthini 

They either change, or ftint him in hisdrink. Dry@, 
Fra'crancy, m fe (flagrantia, Latin. 
Burning; heat; fire. 

Luft caufeth a fugrancy in the eyes, as the fight’ 
and the touch are the things defired, and therciore 
the fpirits refort to thofe parts. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Fia‘crant. adj. [jlagrans, Latin.]] 
1. Ardent; burning; cager. It is always 
ufed figuratively. 

A thing which filleth the mind with comfort and 

„heavenly delight, flirreth up flagrant defires and 
affections, corre(pondent unto that which the words 
contain. Looker, 


ze Glowing; fluthed. 

See Sappho, at her toilet’s greafy tafk, 
Then iffuing fagrant to an evening matk: 
So morning infeéts, that in muck begun, 
Shine, buz, and fly-blow in the fetcing fun. 

Red; imprinted red. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 
The beadle’s lath till fagranron their back, Prior. 
4. Notorious; flaming into notice. 

When fraud is great, it furnithes weapons to defend 
itfelf; and at worft, if the crimes be fo fagrunt 
that a man is laid afide out of perfect thame, he re- 
tires loaded with the fpoils of the nation, Swift. 

With equal poife let Ready juitice fway, 

And fagrani crimes with certain vengeance pay 5 

But, *till the proofs are clear, the ftroke delay. 


Popes 
3. 


Silt. 
Fracra’tion. m. f. [Jagros Latin.] Burn- 
ing. Dif, 


Fralasrarr. a f. [ flag. and fof.) ‘lhe 
ftaffon which the flag is fixed. y 
The duke, lefs numerous, but in courage more, 
On wings of alt the winds tocombat flies: | 
His murdering guns a loud defiance roar, 
Aud bloody croffes on his fag fafs rife. Dryd, 
Fratr. nf (flagellum, Latin ; fegel, Ger- 
iman. ‘Che inftrument with which a 
is beaten out of the ear; the tool of the 
threfher. 
Our foldiers, like the nipht-oy8 lazy fight, 
Or like a Jazy threfher with a flail, 


Fell gently down as if they ftruck their friends. 
Shak, Elen, VI. 


When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 
His thadowy fail hath threth’d the corn, 


That ten day-labourers could not end. Milton. 
In this pile thal] reign a a o pto 
Born for a fcouige of wit, and fail of fenfe. Dryd. 


The dextrons handling of the fui, or the plougl, 
and being good workmen with thafe tools, did not 
hinder Gideon's and Cincinnatus’s {kill in arms and 
government. Locke. 

The threther, Duck, could o’er the queen prevail ; 

` The proverb fays, no fence againtt a fail. Swift, 

FLAKE. x. f. [foceus, Latin. ] 

t. Any thing that appears loofcly held to- 
gether, like a flock of wool. 

Crimfon eircles like red Jokes in the element, 
when the weather is hotteft. Sidney. 
_ And from his wide devouring oven fent 


Gas A fake 
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A fate of fire, that Suthing in his heard, 
Jim allamaz’d, and almoft all affear’d, Fairy Q. 
The earth is fometimes covered with fnow two or 
three feet deep, made up only of little faxes or pieces 
of ice. Burnet. 
Smal! drops of a miflling rain, defcending through 
a freezing air, do each of them (hoot into one of 
thofe figured icicles; which, being ruffled by the 
wind, in cheir fall are broken, and cluftered toge- 
ther into fmall parcels, which we ca!l fakes of fnow. 
Grew’s Cofmelog. 
Upon throwtng in a ftone the water boils for a 
confiderable time, and at the fame time are feen 
lide fakes of fcurt rifing upe Addif. 
2. A ftratum; layer; film; lamina. 
The fizkes of his tough fleth fo firmly bound, 
As not to bedivorced by a wound. Sandys. 
"The teeth cut away great akes of the metal, till it 
received the perfeét form the teeth would make. 
Moxon, 
. T3 FLAKE. v. a. [from thenoun.] To form 


in flakes or bodies loofely connected. 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mold che round hail, or fake the fleecy fnow. 
‘ Pope's Odyf. 
To FLAKE. vez, To break into laming ; to 
pact in loofe bodies. 
Fraxy, adj. [from fakes] 
1. Loofely hanging together. 
The filent hour fteals on, 
And Jaky darknefs breaks within the Ealt. Shake/p. 
The trumpet roars, long aky flames expire, 
With fparks that feem to fet the world on fire. k 
ope. 
Hence, when the fnows in Winter ceafe to weep, 
And unditfolv’d their flaky texture keep, 
"Lhe banks with eafe their humble ftreams contain, 
Which fwell in Summer, and thofe banks difdain. 
Blackm 
2. Lying in layers or ftrata; broken into 
laminz. ? 
Flam. z. / [A cant word of no certain 
etymulogy.] A falfehood ; a lye; an il- 
lufory pretext. 
A flam more fenfelefs than the rog’ry 
Of old arofpicy and aug’ry. Hudibras. 
Tili thefe men can prove the things, ordered by 
our church, to be either intrinfically unlawful or in- 
decent, all pretences or pleas of confcience to the 
contrary are nothing but cant and cheat, fam and 
delufion. South. 
What are moft of the hiltories of the world but 
lyes? Lyes immortalized and confgned over asa 
perpetual abufe and fam upon pofterity. South. 
Ja FLam. v.a. [from the noun.] To de- 
ceive with alye. Merely cane. 
For fo our ignorance was famm d, 
To damn ourtelves t' avoid being damn’d. Hudibras. 
God is not to be fanmed off with lyes, who knows 
exactly what thou canft do, and whatnot. South. 


FLAM'BEAU, n. f. [French.] A lighted 


torch. 
‘The king feized a fambeau with zeal to dettroy. 
Dryden. 
As the attendants carried each of them a flamirax 
in their hands, the fultan, after having ordered all 
the lights to be put out, gave the word to enter the 
houfe, find out the criminal, and put him to death. 
Addifon's Guardian, 


FLAME. z. f. [famma, Latin; famme, 
French.] | ; 
1. Light emitted from fire. 

Is not firme a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated 
red hot, that is, fo hot as to thine? For bodies do 
not flame without emitting a copious fume, and this 
fume burnsin the fume. Newton's Ope. 

What fume, what lightning ¢’er 
So quick an aétive force did bear ! 

2. Fire. 


Cowley. 


Jove, Prometheus’ theft allow 3 
The flamer he once ttole from thee, grant him now. 
- Cowley, 
Ardour of temper or imagination ; bright- 
nefs of fancy; vigour of thought. 


s 
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Of allour elder plays, 
Thisand Philafter have the Inudeft fame ; 
Great are their faults, and glorious is their fume : 
la both our Englith genius is expreft, 
Lofty and bold but negligently drent. Waller. 
4. Ardour of inclination. 

Smit with the love of kindred arts we came, 

And met congeneal, mingling fame with fame. 


Pope. 


5. Paffion of love. 
My heart’s on flame, and does like fire 
To her afpire. 
Come arm’d infames; for 1 would prove 
All the extremities of Jove. 
No warning of th’ approaching fame; 
Swiftly like fudden death it came: 
Tlov'd the moment I beheld. Granville, 
To F Lamy. veon. [from the noun. } 
1. To thine as fire; to burn with emiffion 
of light. 
Can you think to blow out the intended fire 
ein is ready to fame in, with fuch weak breath as 
this? 


He fell faming through th’ ethereal fky 


Cowley. 


Cowley. 


To bottomlefs perdition. Milton. 
Hell all around É 
Asone great furnace fam'd, Mitton, 


2. To thine like flame. 
Behold it Jike an ample curtain fpread, 
Now ftreak’d and glowing with the morning red; 
Anon at noon in faming yellow bright, 
And chufing fable for the peaceful night. 
3. To break out in violence of paffion. 
FLAMECO'LOURED, adj. [flame and colour. ] 
Of a bright yellow colour. 
’Tis ftrong, and it does indifferent well in fame- 
coloured ftockings. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Auguft fhall bear the form of a young man of a 
fierce and cholerick afpect, in a famecoloured gar- 
ment. s Peacham. 
FLA'MEN, x. f. [ee A prieft; one 
that officiates in folemn offices. 
Then firlt the famen tafted living food ; 
Next his grim idol fmear’d with human blood. Pepe. 
FLAMMABILITY. 2. fe [ famma, Latin.] 
The quality of admitting to be fet on 
fire, fo as to blaze. ` 
In the fulphur of bodies torrified, that is, the 


Prior, 


oily, fat and unctuous parts, confift the principles of 


flammability. Brown, 
FrammMa‘tion. 2. fe me gis Latin. ] 
The aét of fettingon flame. ' 
White or cryftalline arfenick, being artificial, and 
fublimed with falt, will not endure fammation. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
FLA'MMEOUS., adj. [ flammeus, Latira ] Con- 
fifting of flame; refembling flame. 
This fammeous lightis not over all the bay 
rown, 
FLAMMI'FEROUS. adje [flammifer, Lat. | 
Bringing flame. Dia. 
FLAMMIVOMOUS. ad. [ famma, and vomo, 
Latin.] Vomiting out flame. Dia. 
Fua'my. adj. [from fame.] 
1. Inflamed; burning; blazing. 

My thoughts imprifou’d in my fecret woes, 

With famy breaths do iffue oft in found, Sidney. 
2. Having the nature of flame. 

The vital fpirits of living creatures are a fubftance 
compounded of an airy and famy matter; and though 
air and flame, being free, will not well miffgle, yet 
bound in by a body they will. Bacon. 


FLANK. x. /. [fane, French, according to 
Menage, from Aeys ; more probably from 
latus, Latin. 1 

1, That part of the fide of a quadruped near 
the hinder thigh. 

. The belly hall be eminent by thadowing the fank. 
Peacham. 

2. [In men. } The lateral’ part of the lower 

belly. 


‘our 


Shake/p. 


FWA 


He faid, and pois’d in air, the jav’lin fent; 
Through Paris’ field the forceful weapon went, 
His corilet pierces, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downward near his funk ae 
É ope. 
3. The fide of any army or fleet. 
Great ordnance and fmall fhot thundered and 
fhawered upon our men from the rampier in front, 
and from the gallies that lay atfea in fank. 
Bacon's War with Spain, 
Gray was appointed to ftand on the left fide, in fuch 
fort as he might take the fark of the enemy. 


n Hayward, 
To right and left the front 
Divided, and to either fank retir’d. Milton. 
4. [In fortification.] That part of the 
baftion which reaches from the curtain to 
the face, and defends the oppofite face, 
the flank and the curtain. Harris. 
Ta FLANK. v. a. 
te To attack the fide of a battalion or fleet. 
2. To be pofted fo as to overlook or com- 
mand any pafs on the fide.- 

With fates averfe againit their king’s command, 
Arm’‘d on the right, and on the left they ftand, 

And funk the paifage. Dryden’s Æn. 
3» To fecure on the fide. 
By the rich feent we found our perfum'd prey, -» 
Which, fuxk'd with rocks, did clofe in covert Jay. 
Dryden, 
FLA'NKER. 2. f. [from fank.] A fortifica- 
tion jutting out fo as to command the 
fide of a body marching to the affault. 

The Turks, difcouraged with the lofs of their 
fellows, and fore beaten by the Spaniards out of 
their funkers, were enforced to retire. Knolles. 

Like ftorms of hail the {tones fell down from high, 
Caft from the bulwatks, fankers, ports, and towers. 

: : Fairf. 
To Fia'nKER. v. a [enguen French. ] 
To defend by lateral fortifications. 
FLANNEL, x. f. [gavlanen, Wellh; from 
gwlan, wool, Davies.| A foft nappy tuf . 
of wool. - 
I cannot anfwer the Welch flannel. Shakefpeare. 
FLAP. z, /- [loeppe. Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing that hangs broad and loofe, 
faftened only by one fide. 

There is a peculiar provifion for the windpipe, 
thatis, a cartilaginous /f2p upon the opening of the 
larinx, which hath an open cavity for the admiffion 

` of the air. Brown, 

Some furgeons make crucial incifion upon thu 
fuppofition that the wound will more eafily heal by 
turning down the faps, PE: 

2. The motion of any thing broad and loofe. 
3. [A difeafe in horfes.] ' 

When a horfe has the fups, you may perceive 
his lips {welled on both fides of his mouth; and 
that which is in the blilters is like the white of an 
egg: cut fome flathes with a knife, and rub it once 
with falt, “and it will cure. Farrier’s DIG, 

To Fiae. v. a. [From the noun. } 
te To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten. 

A hare, hard put to it by an eagle, took fandtuary 
in a ditch with abeetle: the eagle fap: off the for- 
mer, and devoured the other. L'Effrange. 

Yet let me fap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child ofdirt, that ftinks and ftings. 
Pope, 
2. To move witha flap or noife made by 
the ftroke of any thing broad. 
With fruitlefs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid fhackles bound. 

Three times, all in the dead of night, 
A bell was heard to rings 

And fhrieking at her window thrice 
The raven fapp'’d his wing. 

To FLAP. v. ne 
te Toply the wings with noife. 
. Wis 


Philips. 


Tickel. 


FLA 


'Tiscommon for a duck to run flapping and fiut- 
tering away, as if maimed, to carry people from her 
young. L’ Eftrange. 

The dire fapping on he thield of Turnus, and 
fluttering about his head, ditheartened him in the 

duel. Dryden's Zin. 

z. To fall with flaps or broad parts depènd- 
ing. 

When fuffocating mifts obfcure the morn, 

Let thy worft wig, long us'd to ftorms, be worn; 

This knows the powder’d footman, and with care 

Beneath his fupping hat fecures his hair. Gay. 

Fia‘poracon, x. /. [from a dragon fap- 
pofed to breathe fire. ] - i 

1. A playin which they catch raifins out 
of burning brandy, and, extinguifhing 
them by clofing the mouth, eat them. 

z. The thing eaten at flapdragon. 

Ile plays at quoits well, and cats conger and fen- 
nel, and drinks candles ends for flapdragons, and 
rides the wild mare with the boys. Shakefpeare. 

To Fia‘ppRacon. v. a. [from the noun. | 

To fwallow; to devour. Low cant. 

But to make an end of the fhip, to fee how the 
fea fapdragoned it,  Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

FLA'PEARED. adj. [flap and ear.) Having 
loofe and broad ears. 

A whorefon, beetle-headed fuupeared knave. Shak, 

To FLARE. v. a. [from federen, to flutter, 

Dutch, Skizzer; perhaps accidentally 

changed from giare.] 

1. To glitter with teanfient luftre. 

Doétrine and life, colours, and light, in one 
When they combine and mingle, bring 

A itrong regard and awe; but fpeech alone 
Doth vanith like a furing thing, 
And io the ear, not ronfcience, ring. Herbert, 

2. To glitter offenfively. 

When the fun begins to fling 
His faring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 

3» To bein too much light. 
I cannot flay 

Flaring in funthine all the day. 

4. To flutter with a fplendid fhow. 

She fhall be loofe enrob'd, 

With ribbaods pendant faring ‘tout her head. 


" Shakefpeare. 
FLASH. =. f. [9a22, Minfoew.] 
1. A fudden, quick, tranticory blaze. 

When the crofs blue lightning feem’d to open 
The breaft of heav'n, 1 did pretent myfelf 
Ev‘n in the aim aod very fa/d of it. Shukefp. 

We fee a flab of a piece is feen fooner than the 
noife is heard. Bacon's Natural Lliftory. 

One with a flafb begins, and ends in fmoak ; 
The other out of fmoak brings glorious light. 

Rofcommon. 

And as Aigeon, when with heaven he ftrove, 

Defy’d the forky lightning fmm afar, 
At tifty mouths his Haming breath expires, 
‘And fab for f'afb returns, and fires for fires. Dryd. 
z. Sudden burft of wit or merri ? 

Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your 
fongs? S of merriment, that were wont to 
fet the table in a roar? Shakefp. 

Wicked men prefer the light fafber of a wanton 
mirth, which for a while {ufpend reficétion, and 
hide the finnes from himfelf, to fuch difcourfes as 
awaken confeience. Rogers. 

3- A fhort tranfient ftate. 
The Petfians and Macedonians had it fora fa/2. 
Bacon. 
4. A body of water driven by violence. 
To FLASU. v. m 
1. To glitter with a quick and tranfient 
flame. 
- _ This falt powdered, and put into a crucible, was, 
by the injettion of well kindled charcoal, made to 
afb divers mes, almoft like melted nitre. Boyle. 
2. To burft out into any kind of violence. 
By day and night he wrongs me ; ev’ry hour 


Milton. 


Prior. 
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He flafes into one grofs crime or other, 
That fets ua all atndds. Shbake/peare’s King Lear. 
3. To break out into wit, merriment, or 
bright thought. 
They f.2/2 out fometimes into an irregular great- 
nefs of thought. Felton on the Clafficks. 
To ¥iasu. v.a. To ftrike up large bodies 
of water from the furface. 
With his raging arms he rudely fa/"'d 
The waves about, and all his armour fwept, 
That all the blood and filth away was wath’d. 


Fairy Queen. 


If the fea-water be flufbed with a ftick or oar, 


the fame cafteth a fhining colour, and the drops re- 


femble fparkles of fire. Carew. 


Fua'suer. x. /. [from fa/k.] A man of 


more appearance of wit than reality. Dig. 
Fras'nity. adv. [from Jaky.) With 
empty how; without real power of wit, 
or folidity of thought. 
Fua'suy. adj. [from fa. ] 
1. Empty; not folid; fhowy without fub- 
ftance. 
Filafby wits cannot fathom the whole extent of a 
large difcourfe. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 
When they lift, their lean and fz/by fongs 
Grate on their feranne! pipes of wretched ftraw. 
Milton. 
This mean conceit, this darling myftery, 
Which thou think’it nothing, friend! thou fhalt not 


Uys 
Nor will Peas for all the fizfby wit. Dryden. 
2. [From flaccidus, Skinner.| Infipid; with- 
out force or fpirit. 
Dittilled books are, like common diftilled waters, 
Siafay things. Bacon's Effays. 
The tates that moft offend in fiuits, herbs, and 
roots, are bitter, harfh, four, waterith or fa/hy. 
Bacon's Natural liffory. 
FLASK. 2. f. (flafgue, French.] 
t. A bottle; a veflel. 
Then for the Baurdeaux you may freely afk; * 
But the Champaigne is to each man bisak. King. 
2. A powder-horm 5 
“Powder in a fkillels foldier’s fat ş 
Is fet on fire. ShakeJpeare, 
Fra'sket. 2. /. [from A.) A veffel in 
which viands are ferved. 
Another plac'd 
The filver ftands with golden fakers grac’d. Pope. 
FLAT. adj. [plat, French] 


1. Horizontally Icvel without inclination. 
Thou, all-fhaking thunder, 
Strike fur the thick rotundity o’ th’ world. Shakefp, 

Virtue could fee to do whit virtue would 
a her own radiant light, though fun and moon 
Were in the flat fea funk, » Milton, 

The houfes are fut roofed to walk upon, fo that 
every bomb that fell on them would take effcat. 

‘ Addifon on Italy. 
2. Smooth; without protuberances. 

In the dawning of the nextday we might plainly 
diftern it was a land fat to our fight, and full of 
bofcage. Bacon, 

3. Not clevated; fallen; not ere&. 

Ceafe t admire, and beauty’s plumes 
Fall fiat, and fhrink into a trivial toy, 
At every fudden flighting quite abatht. 

4. Level with the ground, 

In them is plaincft taught, and eafieft learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it fo, 
What ruins kingdoms, and Jays cities far, Milton. 

That Chrift-church ftands dove ground, and that 
the church of Weftminfter lies not far upon it, is 
your lordihip’s commendation. South. 

5- Lying proftrate; lying along. 
The wood-bnro people fall before her fur, 
And worfhip her as goddefs of the wood, Fairy Q. 
That lamentable wound, 
Which laid that wretched prince fae on the ground. 
Daniel, 


Milton. 


6. {In painting.] Wanting relief; wanting 


promineuce of the figures. 


i FLA 
7. Taftelefs; infipid; dcad. ‘ 

He, Jike a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a fut tamed picce, Sédake/p. 

Tafte fo divine! that what of tweet before 
Hath touch'd my feafe, fat lecms to this and hari. 

Milten, 
The miry fields, 
Rejoicing in rich mold, moft ample fruit 
Of beauteous form produce; pleating to fight, . 
But to the tongue inelegant and flat. Philips. 
8. Dull; wnanimated; frigid. 

Short fpeeches fly abroad like darts, and arg thought 
to be fot out of fecret intentions; but as for large 
difcourfes, they are fat things, and not fo much noted. 

z Bacon. 

Some fhort excurfions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but fat infipid ttutf. 

9. Depreffed ; fpiritlefs; dejected. 

I feel my genial {pirits droop, 

My hopes all far, nature within me feems 
In all her functions weary of herfetf. 
10. Unpleafing; taftelefs. 
How weary, Itale, fist and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the ufesof this world! Shakefp. 
Toone firmly perfuaded of the reality of heavenly 
happinets, and_earneftly defirous of obtaining it, all 
earthly fatisfations mult needs look Jittle, and grow 
fiat and unfavoury. Atterbury's Sermons. 
1. Peremptory ; abfolute; downright. 
His horfe with us tiring taught him, that dif- 
creet ftays make {pecdy journeys. Sidney. 
Ic is a fat wrong to puniih the thought or purpute 
of any before it be enaéted ; for true juitice punitheth 
nothing but the evil ator wicked word. Spenfer. ~ 
As itis in the nature of all men to love liberty, 
fo they become fat libertines, and fall to al! licen- 
tioufnefs. Spenfer. 
You ftart away, 
And lend no ear unto my purpofes; 
Thofe prifoners ynu (halt keep: 
——I will, that’s far. e T Henry IV. 
Thus repuls'd, our final hope 
Is fut defpair: we muft exafperate 
Th’ Almighty Vittor to {pend all his rage, ~ 
And that'muft end us. Mitton’s baradife Loft. 
If thou fin in wine or wantonnefs, 
Boatt not thereof, nor make thy fhame thy glory; 
a pe gets pardon by fubmiffivenefs, 


Dryden. 


Miltor, 


~ 


But he that boas, fhuts that out of his ftary, 

He makes fist war with God, and doth deb, 

With hia meer clod of earth, the fpacious tky. 
Herbert. 

You had broke and robb'd his houfe, 

And ttole his talifmanique loufe; 

And all his new-found old inventions, 

With fur felonious intentions, Tludibras, 


12. Not fhrill; not acute; not fharp in 
found. 


If you ftop the holes of a hawk’s bell, it will 
taake no ring, but a far noile or rattle. Bacon. 
‘he upper end of the windpipe is endued with 
feveral cartilages and mutfcles to contraét or dilate 
it, as we would have our voice fat or harp. Ray. 


Fiat. 2. f. 
1, A level; an extended plane. 


‘Fhe ftrings of a lute, viol, or virginals, give a far 
greater found, by reafan of the knot, board and con- 
cave underneath, than if there were nothing but 
only the flat of a board to let in the upper air into 
the lower, Bacon, 

Becavfe the air receiveth great tinéture from the 
earth, expofe Alef or fifh, both upou a ftake of wood 
fome height above the earth, and upon the fat of 
the earth. Bacon 

It comes near an artificial miracle to make divers 
diftinet eminences appear a far by force vf fhadowsy 
and yet the fhadows themfelves not to appear. 

Wotton's Architefure. 

He has cut the fide of the rock into a far for a 
garden; and by laying on it the wafteearth, that he 
has found in feveral of the neighbouring parts, fur- 
nithed out a kind of luxury fora hermit. Addison. 

2. Even ground; not mountainous. : 

Now pile your@duft upon the quick and dead, 

‘Till of this flat a mountain yau have made, 

T’ overtop old Pelion, or the fkyifh head 

Of blue Olympus, Shukefpeare's Hamler, 
5 Fa The 
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The way is ready and not long, 
Beyond a row of myrdes, on a fat, . 
Fatt by a mountain. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
3. A {mooth low ground expofed to inun- 


dations. 
The ocean, overpeering of his litt, 
Eats not the fars with more impetuous hafte 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O’erbears your officers. a rece Hamlet. 
‘All the infe@tions, that the fun fucks up 
From bogs, fens, fats, on Profpero fall. Skakefp. 
Half my pow'rs this night, 
Paffing thefe fats, are taken by the tides 
Thefe Lincoin wafhes have devoured them, Shakef. 
4. Shallow ; ftrand ; place in the fea where 
the water is not deep enough for fhips. 
I thould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run, 
But 1 thould thiak of hallows and of flats, Shak. 
The difficulty is very great to bring them in or 
out through fo many fats and fonds, if wind and 
weather be not very favourable. Raleigh's Effays. 
Having newly left thefe grammatick flats and 
fhaltows, where they tuck unreafonably, they are 
now turmoiled with their unballaited wits in fathom- 
lefs and unquiet deeps of controverfy. Milton. 
Full in the prince’s paffage hills of fand, 
And dang’rous fats, in fecret ambuth lay, 
Where the falfe tides fkim o'er the cover'd Jand, 
And feamen with diffembled depths betray. Dryden. 
Mult we now have an ocean of mere flats and 
fhallows, to the utter ruin of navigation? — Bentley. 
5. ‘Phe broad fide of a blade. 
A darted mandate came 
From that great will which moves this mighty frame, 
Bid me to thee, my royal charge, repair, 
To guard thee from the demons of the air; 
My flaming fword above ‘em to difplay, 
All keea and ground upon the edge of day, 
"The flat to fweep the vifions from thy mind, 
The edge to cut ’em through that ftay behind. Dryd. 
6. Depreffion of thought or language. 
Milton’s Paradife Loft is admirable; but am 1 
therefore bound to maintain, that there are no flats 
amoogtt his elevations, when ‘tis evident he creeps 


along fometimes for above an hundred lines together? |, 


Dryden. 
7. A futface without relief, or prominences. 

Are there then fuch ravithing charms in a dull 
unvaried flat, to make a fufficient eompenfation for 
the chief things of the ancient mountains, and for 
the precious things of the lafting hills? Beatley, 

To FLAT. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To level; to deprefs; to make broad 
and fmooth. 

The ancients fay, if you take two twigs of fe- 
yera! fruit-trees, and flat them oa the Sides, and 
hind them clofe, and fet them in the ground, they 
will come up inone ftock. Bacon. 

With horrid fhapes fhe does her fons expofe, 
Diftends their fwelling lips, and fars their nofe. 

r 5 7 Creech, 
2. To make vapid. 

An orgnge, lemon and apple, wrapt in a linen 
cloth, b&ing buried for a fortnight four feet deep 
within the earth, though in a moift place and rainy 
time, were become a little harderthan they were; 
otherwife frefh in their colour, but their juice fome- 
what fatted. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

To FLAT. vm 


1. To grow flat: oppofed to fwell. 

I-burnt it the fecond time, and obferved the fkin 
fhrink, aud the fwelling to far yet more than at 
fint. i Temple. 

2. To render unanimated or evanid. 

Nor are eonftant forms of prayer more likely to 
flat and hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, 
than unpremeditated and confufed variety to dittract 
and lofe it. King Charles. 

Fia'tione. adv. [flat and long.) With 
the flat downwards ; not edgewife. 

What a blow was there given? _ 

—An it had fallen fatloag. Shakefp. Tempef. 
Fralruy. adv. [from flat.) 


1. Horizontally ; without inclination. | ` 


ae 
z. Without —- or elevation. 
3. Without fpirit; dully; frigidly. 
4. Peremptorily ; downright. 
He in thefe wars had flatly refufed his aid. Sidney. 
Thereupon they flatly difavouch 
To yield him more obedience, or fupport. Daniel. 
Mitton. 


Unjuft, thou fay’ft, 
Flatly unjutt, to bind with laws the free. 

reters allow it to be fpoken of fuch 
e being of God; but of them that 


Not any inter 
as flatly deny t 

feclude him from direéting 
Bentley. 


believing his exiftence, 
the world. 
FLATNESS. 2. f. [from fat. ] 
1. Evennefs; level extenfion. 
2. Want of relief or prominence. 

It appears fo very plain and uniform, that one 
would think the coiner looked nn the flatme/s of a 
figure, as one of the greateft beauties in feulpture. 

Addifon on Medals, 
Deadnefs; infipidity ; vapidnefs. 
Deadnefs or flatne/t in cyder is often occafioned 
by the too free admiflion of air into the ve(fel. 
Mortimer’s Hufoandry, 
4. Dejeétion of fortune. 
‘The emperor of Ruffia was my father: 
Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter's trial! that he did but fee 
The farnej of my mifery! Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
5. Dejection of ane want of life; want 
of ipirit. 

How faft does obfcurity, fatne/t, and impertinen- 
cy flow in upon our meditations? "Tis a difficult 
tak to talk to the purpofe, and to put life and per- 
fpicuity into our difcourfes, Collier. 

6. Dulnefs; infipidity ; frigidity. 

Some of Homer's tranflators have fwelled into 

fuftian, and others funk into fatae/s. > Pope 


36 


found. 
Take two faucers, and ftrike the edge of the one 


againft the bottom of the other within a pail of 


water, and you fhall find the found groweth more 
flat, even while part of the faucer is above the water ; 
but that fatac/s of found is joined with a harfhnefs. 


À Bacon. 
To FLATTEN. v.a. [fatir, French; from 
fat] 
1. To make even or level, without promi- 
nence or elevation, 
2. To beat down to the ground. 
If they ould lie in it, and beat it down, or 
flatten it, it will rife again. Mortimer's Fufbandry. 
3. -To make vapid. . i 
4. To deje&; to deprefs; to difpirit. 
To ELA'TTEN. V. u $ 
1. ‘To grow even or level. 
2. To grow dull and infipid. 


Here joys that endure for ever, frefh and in vigour, 


are oppofed to fatisfaétions that are attended with’ 
fatiety and furfeits, and flatten in the very taiting. 


L Eftrarge, 
Fua'rrer. x. fi [from fat.] The work- 
man or inftrument by which bodies are 
flattened. í 
To FLA'TTER. v. a. { fatter, French. | 
ze To footh with praifes; to pleafe with 
blandifhments; to gratify with fervile 
obfequioufnefs; to gain by falfe compli- 
ments. 
When I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He fays he does; being then moft farrered, Shak, 
His nature is too noble for the worlds 
He would not fatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for’spower to thunder: his heart's hismouth ; 
What his brealt forges that his tongue muft vent. 
Sbake/peare. 
He that fattereth his neighbour, fpreadeth a net 
for his feet. Prov. xis. g. 
He fatrereth himfelf in his own eyes, until his 
iniquity be found hateful, Pf. xxavi.2. 
After this way of flattering their willing bene- 


7. The contrary to fhrillnefs or acutenefs of 


FLA 


fadtors out of part, they contrived anotherof forcing 
their unwilling neighbours out of all their poffeffions. 
Deeay of Piety. 
Pope. 

Newton. 


Averfe alike to fatter or offend. 
I feorn ro you or any man. 
2. To praife falfely. 

Flatter’d crimes of a licentious age, - 

Provoke our cenfure. Yeung. 
3. To pleafe; to footh. This fenfe is 
purely Gallick. 

A confort of voices fupporting themfelves by their 
different parts makes a harmony, pleafingly fills the 
ears and ffatters them. Dryden's Dufrefnoys 

4- To raife falfe hopes. ' 
He, always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee, of f'art'ring gales 
Unmindful. Milton. 
Fiat Tener. z. f, [from flatter,] One who 
flatters; a fawner; a wheedler ; one who 
endeavours to gain favour by pleafing 
falfities. 

When 1 tell him he 17-198 flatterers, 

Ie fays he does; being thon moft flattered, Shak, 

Some praifes procced merely of flattery; and if 
he be an ordinary fatterer, he will have certain 
common attributes, which may ferve every man: if 
he be a cunning flatterer, he will follow the arch 
fiatterer, which is a man’s felf. Butif he be an 
impudent fatterer, look wherein a man is confcious 
to himfelt that he is moft defective, and is moft out 
of countenance in himfelf, that will the flarrerer 
entitle him to perforce. Bacon. 

If we from wealth to poverty defcend, 

Want gives to kaow the fart’ rer trom the friend. 
Dryden, 

After treating her like a goddefs, the hufband ufes 
herlikea woman: whatis {till worfe, the moft ab- 
ject fatterers degenerate into the greatelt tyrants. 

i Addifan’s Guardian, 

The publick fhould know this: yet whoever gocs 
about to inform them, fhall be cenfured for a far- 
terer. Swift. 

FLATTERY, n. fo [from flatter; fatterie, 
French. ] Falfe praife ; artful obfequiou{- 
nefs; adulation. 

Minds, by nature great, are confcious of theirgreat- 


nefs, 
And hold it mean to borrow aught from flattery. 
owe, 
Simple pride for fatt'ry makes demands. Pope. 


See how they beg an alms of flattery ! 
They languifh, O! fupport them item lye. Young. 
Fra'rtisu. adj. [from fat.) Somewhat 
flat; approaching to flatnefs. 
Thefe are from three inches over to fix or feven, 
and of a flatti/b hape. Woodward on Foffils. 


Fratrucency. v. J. [ftom fatulent.] 


t. Windinefs; fulnefs of wind ; turgefcence 
by wind confined. 

Vegetable fub(tances contain a great deal of air, 
which expands itfelf, producing all the diforders of 
fatulency. . Arbuthnot. 

2. Emptinefs ; vanity; levity; airinefs. 

Whether moft of them are not the genuine deria 
vations of the hypothefis they claimto, may be de- 
termined by any that confiders the natural fase/enc 
of that airy fclieme of notions, Glanville. 


FLA'TULENT.adj. [, fratulentus, fatus,Lat. | 
Fis to with air; windy. 

Peafe are mild and demulcent; but being full of 
aerial particles are flatudent, when diffolved by di- 
geflion. Arbuthaot. 

Flatulent tumours are fuch as eafily yield to the 
preflure of the finger; but readily return, by their 
elafticity, to a tumid ftate again. Bann 

2. Empty; vain; big without fubftance or 
reality ; puffy. 

To talk of knowledge, from thofe few indiftin& 
reprefentations which are made to our groffer facul- 
ties, is a _flatulent vanity, Glanville’s Scepfit, 
_ How many of thefe fatulent writers have funk 
in their reputation, after feven or eight editions of 
their works, Dryden, 

FLATUO'siTY., 


z 

FLA’ 

[j 

Fratvo'sity. x, f. { fatuofté, French ;' 

from fatus, Latin.], Windinefs; fulnefs 
‘of air. 

The canfe is fztwofity; for wind ftirred, moveth 

toexpel; and all purgers have in them a raw fpirit 


of wind, which is the principal caufe of tention in 
the ttanach and belly. Bacon, 

Fia'tuous. adj. [from fatus, Latin.] 
Windy ; full of wind. 

Rhubarb in the ftomach, ia a fmall! quanity, docth 
digeft and overcome, being not fatuous nor loath- 
fome; and fo.feudeth it tothe metzatery veins, and, 
being opcoing, it helpeth down urine. Bacon, 


FLA'TUS, n. fe [Latin.] Wind gathered 
in any cavities of the-body, caufed by 
indigefticn and a grofs internal perfpi- 
ration; which is therefore difcuffed by 
warm atomaticks. Quincy. 

Fra'twise, adj. [fat and wife: fo it fhould 
be written, not ffateays.| With the flat 
downwards ; not the edge. i 


Its pofture in. the earth was flatwife, and i‘ 
to the fiteof the ftratum in which it was repofited. 
Woolward on Foffils. 


To FLAUNT. v. 2. 
1. To make a fluttering thew in apparel. 
With ivy canopy’d, and interwove 
With flaunting honeyfuckle, Milen. 

Thefe courtiers of applaufe deny themfelves things 
convenient to flaunt it out, being frequently enough 
fain to immolate their own defires to rheir Send 

oyle, 

Here, attir’d beyond our purfe, we go, 

For ufelefs nroament and flaunting how : 
We take ontruft; in purple robes to thine, 
And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. Dryden, 

You fot, you loiter about alchoufes, or faust about 
the ftreets in your new-guilt chariot, never minding 
me nor your numerous family. Arbuthnot, 

2. To be hung with fomething Joofe and 
flying. “Ihis ferms not to .be proper: 
the words aunt and futter might with 
more propriety have changed their places 

Fortune in men has fome {mall difference made; . 
One flavatsin rags, one flutters in brocade. Pope. 

Fraunt. ». / Any thing loofe and airy. 

How would he look to fee his work fo noble, 
Wildly bound up what would he fay ! or how 
Should I in thete my borrow’d faunts behold 
The fternnefs of his prefence! Shakefp, 

FLA'VOUR. v. f. 

i, Power of pleafing the tafte. 

They have a certain favour, at their firt appear- 
ance, from feveral accidental circumftances, which 
they may lofe, if not taken early. Addifon's Spee. 

2. Swcetnefs to the fmell; odour; fragrance. 

Myrtle, orange, and the blufhiag rofe, 

With beading heaps, fo nigh their bloom difclofe, 
Each feems to fmell the favour which the other 
blows. Dryden. 

Fra'vorous. adj. [from flavour. 

1e Delightful to the palate. 

Sweet grapes degen’rate there, and frvits declin’d 
From their irit firv' rows tafte, renounce their kind, 

Dryden, 

2. Fragrant; odorous, . 

FLAW. 2./. [ade to break ; ploh, Saxon, 
a garment. , 

1. A crack or breach in any thing. 


This heart thall break into a thoufand faun 
Or ere 1 weep. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 
Wool, new-fhorn, being laid çafually upon a veffe] 
of verjuice, after fome time had drunk up a great 
part of the verjuice, though the yelfel were whole, 
without any fut and had nnt the bunghole open. 


Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the 


air from getting in at any imperceptible hole or fut. 


*» = Boyle. | 
A flawis in thy itl-bak’d veffe! found : 
*Tis hollow, and returns a jarring found, Dryden, 


. bright enough to make itfelf confpicuoys, 


ELA 
As if great‘Atlas, from his height,! >? ~~ =- 
~ Should fink beneath his heavenly weight; 
Aad with a mighty faw the flaming wall, as once 


e g. 


it thall, 


Should gape inimenfe, and rufhing down, o’erwhelm, 
- ‘Dryden, 


this nether ball, 
Whether the nymph thall break Diana’s Jaw, 
Or fome frail China-jarreceive a flaw. > 
He that would keep his houfe in repair, muft 
attend every little breach or flaw, and fupply icim- 


mediately, elfe time alone will bringall toruin. Swift. 
2. A fault; defect ; fomething that weakens 


or invalidates. 


Yet certain thoogh it be, it hath Jawe; for that 
the fcriveners and brokers do value unfound men ta 


Bacon's Effaysy 


ferve their own turn. 
Traditions were a proof alone, 
Could we be certain fuch they were, fo known : 
But fince fome flaws in long defcents may be, 
They make not truth, but probability. Dryden. 
And laid her dowry out in law, 
To null her jointure witha flaw. 


nerality of maokind admires. 
So many /aws had this vow in its irl conception. 
Atterbury, 
3- A fudden guft; a violent blaft. [from 
fio, Latin.] Obfolete. 
Being incens’d, he’s flint; 
As humourous as Winter, and as fudden 
As flaws congealed thefpring of day. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall, Pexpel the Winter’s faw. 
Shakfpeare's Hamlet, 
_ Asa huge fith, laid P 


Near to the cold weed-gathering fhore, is with a 


north flaw fraid, * 
Shoots back ; fo, fent againit the ground, 
Was foil’d Eurialus, Chapman's Iliad. 
Buriting their brazen dungeon, arm’d with ice, 
And fnow, and hail, and ftormy guft, and faw, 
Boreas, and Cxcias, and Argettes loud, 
And Thrafcias rend the woods, and feas upturn. 
1 Milton, 
1 heard the rack, a 
As earth and (ky would mingle; but myfelf < 
Was dittant; and thefe flaws, though mortals fear 
them, í ' P 
As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heav’n, 
Or to the earth’s dark bafis underneath, . J 
Are to the main inconfiderable. Milton's Par. Lof. 
4. A tumult’; a tempeftuous uproar. , 
And this fell tempeft thali not ceale to rage, 
Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm, the fury of this madbrain’d faw. Sbakefp. 
The tort’s revolted to the emperor, 
The gates are open'd, the portcullis drawn, 
And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in, I heard the mighty flaw ; 
When tirit it broke, the crowding entigns faw 
Which choak'd the paffage. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
5. A fudden commotion of mind. 
Oh thefe flaws and farts, 
Impoftors to true tear, would became 
A woman's ftory ata Winter's fire, Shake, Macbeth. 
To Fiaw. v. a. [fromthe noun; } 
1. To break; to crack; to damage with 
fiffure, À 
But his faw'd heart, 
Alack, too weak the conflict tofupport, 
'Twixt two extremes of patlion, joy and grief, 
Burit fmilingly. ShakejpearesKing Lear, 
The ER fawed with fach a multitude of 
little cracks, that it looksdike a white, oot like a 
cryftalline cup. Bayle. 
The brazen cauldrons with the frofts are fawd, 
The garment ftit with ice, at hearths is thaw'd, 
1 Dryden. 
z. To break; to violate. Outofufe. 
France hath faw’d the league, and hath attach’d 
Our merchant’s goods. Sbake/peare’s Henry VIL. 


Fua'wriss. adj. [from Jaw.) Without 
cracks ;. without defeéts, 


A dtar of the firt magnitude, which the more 
high, more vaft, and more flawlefs, thines only 


4. 


Pope. 


Fludibras, 
Their judgment has found a flaw in what the ge- 
Addifon's SpeEator. 


Boyle. 


FL Ey! 


| Fuawn, x, fa (lena, Saxon ; farm French; 


` vlaye, Datch.] A fort of cuftard; a pie 
bakedinadifh, © © > ; 

~ Fill oven full of Arwans, Ginny pafs not forfleep,. 
To-morrow thy father his wake-tay wili Keep. Tafer. 

To FLAWTER, v. a. To fcrape or pare a 
fkin. ae a = Ainfworth.. 

Fra'wy. adj. [from faw.] Full of flaws. 

FLAX. x. fe [fleax, plex, Saxon; "olas, 
Dutch.) , : "a T 

1. The ‘fibrous plant of which the fineft 
thread is made. ve ul bas 

2. The fibres of flax cleanfed and combed for’ 
the fpinner. eS ee 

I'll fetch fome fax, and whites of eggs, |. , 

T’ apply to’s bleeding face, '' Shakefp, King Lear.. 

Ther on the rock a feanty meafure place; 

_ OF vital fax, and turn’d the wheel apace, , 
And tuming fung. Dryden's Ovid. 
Fiax'coms. x. f. [fax and comb.) The 
inftrument with which the fibres of flax. 
are cleanfed from the brittle parts. 
Fia'xpresser, x. f. [flax and drefi.| He 
` that prepares flax'for the fpinner.. 
Frea'xen. adj. [from fax] , 
1. Made of flax. . | , 
The matron, at her aightly zatk,. 
With penfive labour draws the faxen thread. 
- Lhomfen’s Winter: 
The beft materials for making ligatures are the 
faxen thread thar thoemakers.ufe. Sharp's Surgery, 

2. Fair, long,-and flowing, as if-made of. 
flax. ; i 

1 bought a fine faxen long wig. . 1 

FLA'xwEED. mf. A plant. _ 

To FLAY. v. a. [ad faa, Iftandick ; faes 
Danih; vlan, Dutch.]; - 

1e To frip off the fkin. 

1 mult have been eaten with wild beafts, or have- 
fallen into the hands of: the Spaniards, and been: 
flayed alive, : Raleigh. 

Whilft: the old levitical hierachy continued, it: 
was part of the minifterial office to fay the woe 

ri South. 

‘Then give command the facrifice to hafte; * 
Tet the fay’d vi&tims in the plains be caft; 

And ied toa; and myftick fong, -apoly’d ! 

To grifly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pope's Odyffeys 
2, To take off the kin or furface of any 

thing. A , 

They fay their fkin from. off them, break their: 
bones, aad chop them in pieces, . Mac.. 

Neither fhould that odious cuftom be allowed' of 
cutting feraws, which is flaying otf the green furface 
of the ground, -to cover their cabins. Swift, . 

FLA'YER, m f. [from fay.], He that ftrips- 
off the fkin of any thing. ah 
FLEA. x. f. [plea, Saxon; vkye, Ditch 3: 
Jach, Scottith. A fmall red infeé Ie- 

: , markable for itsa ility in leaping, which» 

fucks the blòod of larger animals. F 

While wormwood hath feed, get a handfulor twain, - 
To fave againft March to make fea to refrain: 

Where chamber is {weeped and wormwood is ilrown, 
No fica for his life dare abide tabe known, Tuffer: 

A valiant flea that dares eat his breakfafton the 
lip of a lion. Shakefpeare’s Henry V,- 

Fleas breed principally of ilraw or mats, where 
there hath been alittle moiflure. Bacon's Nar, Hif. 

To Fea. w, a: [ftom the noun.} To clean: 
from ficas. 
FLE'ABANE. mf. [flea and bane.) A plane. 

It hath undivided leaves, which, for the moft* 
part, are g.utinous,-and have a ftrong fecnt: the 
cup of the fonen is for the moft part fcaly, and of a 
cylindrical form: the flower is compofed of many 
florets, which are fucceeded-by feeds with a downy 


s 


Addifen: 


fubltance adhering to them. Mithr. 
FLE'ABITE. A 
DER WE m, f. (flea and bite.] 


s. Red 


FI 


2, Not rigid; ndt inexorable; complying ; 
obfequtous. M 
Phocyon- wis a man of great. feverity, and no 
ways fiexidleto the willof the people, Baron, 
3. Duttile;imanageable.  . 7 
\ Under whofe ears, foever a child is sput to be 
taught, during the tender and. flexible years of his 
life, it fhould be one who thinks Laun and lan- 
guage the lealt part of education. Locke. 
4. That may be accommodated to various 
forms and purpofes. 
“Thid war a principle more fexib/e to their purpofe. 
. ' . Rogers. 
“Fove'xipvencsss 2. f-[frompexibe.] >. 
1. Poffibility to.be benty-not brittlenefs ; 
eafinefs to be bent; not ftiffnefs ; pliant- 
nefs; pliancy. , _ s E 
1 will rather choofe to wear a crown of thorns, 


than to exchange that of gold for one of lead, } 


` whofe embafed fexidlene/s thall be forced to bend. 
le 4 F King Charles. 
. „Keep thofe flender aerial bodies feparated and 
ftretched out, which stherwife, by reafon of their 
_Feexiblencfs and weight, would flag or curl. Boyle. 
2. Facility; obfequioufnefs; compliance. 
4. Doétility; manageablenefs, =. 
The flexiblenefs of the former part of a man’s ages 
° not yet grown up to be headftrong, makes it more 
governable, ” _ pea Locke. 
Fre’xrLe. adj. [fexilis, Latin.) Pliant; 
“eafily bent; obfequious to any power or 
_impulfe. f . 
* > Every flexile wave f 
Obeys the blaft, th’ aerial tumult fwells. Thomon, 
¥ie'xion. x. fe [fexio, Latin.) v 
1. The at of bending. . E 
2. A doublé; a bending ; part bent; joint. 
` Ofa finuous pipe that may have fome four flexions, 
trial would be made. °'- Bueon's Natural Hiftery. 
3. A turn towards any part or quarter. 
Pity caufeth fometimes tears, and a fexion or catt 
. of the eye afide. ` Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
FLE'XOR. n. f- [Latin]. The general 
name of the mufcles which a in con- 
trating the joints. _ a 
__ Flatterers who have the flexor mufcles fo ftrong 
that they ate always bowing and cringing, might 
in fome meafure be corredted by being tied down 
upon a tree by the back. Arbuthnot, 
Fue'xuous. adj. [flexuofus, Latin. | 
1. Winding; full of turns and meanders ; 
tortuous, 6 É 
In regard to the foul, the numerous and crooked 
harrow cranies, and the reftrained fexwous rivulets 
-Of corporeal things, are all contemptible. * Digby. 
z. Bending; not ftraight; ‘variable; not 
fteady. ; p ¢ 
The trembling of a candle difcoveraa wind, that 
etherwife we did not feel; and the fexvous burning 
of flames doth thew the air beglaaeth to be unquict. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
FLEXURE, «. fo [ flexura, Latin.) 
3. The form or direétion in which any 
thing is bent. i 
Gontrary is the fexure of the joints of our arms 
and legs to that of quadrupeds: our knees bend fot- 
ward, whereas the fame joint of their hind legs 
bends back ward. P Ray. 
2. The att of bending. 
The elephant harh joints, but none for courtefy ; 
His legs are for neceffity, nor flexure, Shakefp. 
3. The part bent; the joint. 
His mizhty frensth lies in his ahle lojas, 
And where the flexure of his navel joins, 
4. Obfequious or fervile cringe. 
ufed. 
Think’f thou the fiery fever will go out 
With tides blown from adulation ? 
Will give place to flexure and low bends? Sh. Hen. V. 


To FLICKER, v, a, [figheren, Dutch; 


“T 


A 


Sandys. 
Not 


Lantaa Uf 


FLr ER. ‘7 f: [from fy. 


“EE I 


_Flicceyuan, Saxon. } ! To flutter; to play 
the wings; to have a fluttering motion. 
) The wreath of radiant fire, 
On flickering Phæbus” front. ““Shake/p. King Lear. 
1? Twas ebbing darknefs, pat the mid’.of night, 
Aad Phofpher, on the confines of the light, 
Promis’d the fun; ere day began to fpring; 
The tuneful: larkealready ttregch'd her wing, .  ' 
“And fick'ring on hét neft made thort effays to fing. 
o ` Dryden, 
* Atal! her ftretch her litle, wiags fhe fpread, 
And with her feather’d arms ¢mbrac'd the dead; 
Then fickering to be owe lips the trove 
l 


To print 4 kifs, the pA of love. | è Dryden. 


tf, iv 


od 
1. One that run away; a fugitive; a runs 
awaa Lan gs til mye lie! 
The gates are ope, now prove good feconds; , 
Tis for the followers fortune widens them,  ° 
Not for the fiers. ` Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Now the fiers from and forfakers of their places, 
carry the parliamentary power along wich them. 
, King Charles. 
2. That partof a machine which, by be- 
, ing put into a more rapid motion than 
the other parts, equalizes and regulates 
the motion of the reft; as in a jack. 
The flier, tho’t had leaden feet, 
Turn’d fo quick, you fearée could feet. «Swift, 
Furcnt. z. /. [from To fy. | T 
1. The aét of flying or running from 
danger. a 
And now, too late, he wihes for the fight, 
That {trength he wafted in ignoble fight, Denham. 
He thinks br fight his mutrefs mutt be won, 
And claims the prize becaufe he beft did run. Dryd. 
Aseager of the chace, the maid 
Beyond the foreft’s verdant limits ftray’d; , 
Pan faw and lov’d, and burning with defire, 
Purfu'd her figds, her fight increas’d his fire. Pope. 
2. The act of ufing wings; volation. 
For he fo fwift, fo nimble was of fight, 
That from his lower tract he dar’d to fy 
Up to the clouds, and thence with pinions light 
To mount aloft unto the cryftal ky, Speafer, 
The fury {prang above the Stygian flood ; 
And on her wicker wings, fublime through night, 
She to the Latian palace took her fight. Dryd. Ain. 
Winds that tempetts brew, 
When through Arabian grovea they take their fighr, 
Made wanton with rich odours, lofe their fpite. 
Dryden. 
3. Removed from place to place by means 
of wings. - 
Ere the bat hath flown 
Hia cloyfter'd fight. Shake. Macbeth. 
The fowls ihall take their fight away together. 
? 2 Efdr.y. 6. 
Fowls, by winter forċ’d, forfake the floods, 
And wing their hafty fight to happier lands. Dryden. 
4 A flock of birds flying together. 
Flights of angels wing thee to thy reft, Sdake/p. 
They take great pride in the feathers of birds, and 
this they took from their anceftorsof the mountains, 
who were invited into it by the infinite fights of 
birds that came up to the high grounds. Bacon, 
I can at will, doubt not, 
Command a table in this wildernefs ; 
And call fwift fights of angels minittrant, 
Array'd in glory, on my cup t’ attend. ‘Milton, 
5. The birds produced in the fame feafon : 
as, the harvett fight of pigeons. 
6. A volley; a fhower; as much fhot as is 
difcharged at once. 
At the firt figh of arrows fent, 
Full threcfcore Scots they flew. Chevy Chafe. 
Above an hundred arrows difcharged on my left 
hand, pricked me like fo many needles; aad be- 
fides they thot another fighe into the air, as we do 
bombs. Swift. 


4. The fpace paft by flying. 
8. Heat of imagination; T of the foul. 
Old Pindar’s fights by him are reacht, 
When on that gale his wings are (lretcht, Denbam, 


rI 

He fhewed al! the ftretch of fancy at onee; and if 
he has failed in fome of his fight:, it was becaufe 
he attempted every thing. Pope. 

Strange graces ftill, and ftranger fights fhe hadg 
Was juit not ugly, and was juft not mad. Pope. 

Trut me, dear! good humour can prevail, P 
When airs and fights, and fereams and fcolding fail. 

Pope. 

. Excurfion on the wing. 

If there were any certain height where the 
Sfiights of ambition end, onc, might imagine that 
the intercfts of France were but to conferve its prefent 
greatnefs, „Temple, 

It is not ooly the utmoft pitch of impicg but 
the highet figbr of folly, to deride thefe thillgs. 
P; rm ` Tillotfor, 
to. The power of flying. 

In, my {chool.days, whert I had loft one fhaft, 

* I thot his fellow ofthe felf-fame figs: * 

* The felf-fame way. Shakefpeare, 

Fircrtty. adj. [from fight. ] 

i., Fleeting; fwift. ° d 

Time, thou anticipat’ft my dread exploits: 

The fightly purpofe never is o’ertook, 

, Unlefs the deed gowith it.  Shakefp. Marbetb, 

z. Wild; full of imagination. i § 

Fur'msy. adj. [OF this word I know not 

, any original, and fufpect tt to have crept 
into our language from the cant of ma- 
y mea rei 

1. Weak; feeble; without Rrength of tex- 
ture. \ 

2. Mean; fpiritlefs; without force. 
Proud of a vaft extent of fimfy lines, . 

To FLINCH. V. m 
Skinner.) 

1. To fhrink from any fuffeting or un- 
dertaking; to withdraw from any pain or 
danger. >` k 

Every martyr could keep one eye fteadily fixed 
n immortality, and look death and danger out 
of countenance with the other; nor did they finch 
from duty, for fear of martyrdom, South's Serm, 
A child, by a conftant courfe of unkindnefs, may 
be accuftomed to bear very rosgh ufage without 
Jinching or complaining. Locke. 
Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I have 
honoured with my friendthip, thould finch at laft, 

and pretend that be can difburfe no more money. 
A Arbuthnor’s Hiflory of Yohn Bull, 

2. In Shake/peare it ftgnifies to fail. 
If I break time, or fizeé in property 

Of what I fpoke, unpitied let me die.  Shake/p, 
FLI'NCHER. z. f. [from the verb.] He 

who fhrinks or fails in any matter. 

To FLING. preter. flung; part. flung or 
fong: v. a. [from figo, Latin, Skinner s 
according to others from fying; fo to 
fling is to fer flying.) y 

1. To caft from the hand; to throw. 

The matrons fung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their fearfs and handkerchiefs 
Upon him. a Shakefpeare’s Coviolanute 
’Tis fate sige the dice; and as the fings 

Of kings makes peafants, and of peafants kings. 

a ” Dryden. 

2. To dart; to caft with violence. 

How much unlike that Hector who return’d 

Clad in Achilles’ {poils; when he, among 

A thoufand hips, like Jove, his lightning fuxg. 


enbarm, 


a 
Pope. 
[corru pted from Jinge 


3. To featter. 

Ev'ry beam new tranfient colours finzs, 

Colours that change whene'er they wave their wings. 
Pope. 
4. To drive by violence. 

A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters 
out of their places with fuch a violence as to fling 
them among the higheft clouds.  Burnet’s Theory, 

5. To move forcibly. i 

The knight feeing his habitation reduced to fo 
fmall a compafs, ọrdercd all his apartments to be 
fung Sar Addifon's agi 


e 


FLI 
6. To caft: in an ill fenfe. > 


I know thy gen’roua temper: 
Fling but the appearancesof difhonour on it, 
Tt ftraight takes tire, Addifon's Cato, 
7. To force into another condition, pro- 
bably into a worfe. 
Squalid fortune, into bafenefs fang, 
Doth fcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenfer. 
8. To FLInG away. To eject; to difmifs. 
Cromwell, 1 charge thee, fing away ambition 5 
By that fin fell the angels. __ Shakefpeare. 
9. To Fiinc drewn. ‘To demolifh; to ruin. 
Thefe are fo far from raifing mountains, that 
they overturn and fling down fome of thofe which 
were before ftanding. À Hoodward. 
10. To Frinc of. To baffle-in the chace ; 
to defeat of a prey. b 
Thefe men ate too well acquainted ne the chace 
to be fung off by any falfe fteps or doubles. 
fung g Vy Pe Addifon’s Spelator. 
To FLING. Vv. n. , i 
1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into vio- 
lent and irregular motions. 
The aagry beaft , á 
Began to kick, and fing, and wince, ; 
As if h’ had been befide his fenfe. Hudibras, 
Their confciences are galled by it, and this makes 
them wince and fling as if they had fome mettle. 
Tillotfon. 
2, To Fuiné out. To grow unruly or vut- 
rageous: from the att of any angry horfe 
that throws out his legs. ; 
Duncan’s horfes, 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their ftalls, fung out, 
Contending ’gainft obedience, Shakefpeare. 
FLING. x. f. (from the verb. ] 
1. A throw; a caf. : ‘ 
z. A gibe; a fneer, a contemptuous remark, 
No little feribbler ia of wit fo bare, 
But has his fing at the poor wedded pair. Addifon, 
1, who love to have a fling 
Both at fenate-houfe and king, 
Thought no method more eommodious 


Than to thew their vices odious. Swift. 
FLI'NGER. 2. f. [from the verb. ] l 
1. He who throws. 1 : 

2. He who jecrs. 4 


FLINT. x. /. Vea Saxoni] > 3 
1. A femi-pellucid ftone, compofed of 
cryftal debafed, of a blackith grey, of 
one fimilar and equal fubftance, free from 
veins, and naturally invefted with a 
whitith crut. It is fometimes fmooth 
and equal, more frequently rough: ‘its 
fize is various: It is well known to 
ftrike fire with fteel. Tr is ufeful in glaf- 
making. Hill on Foffils. 
Searching the window for a fint, 1 found 
This paper. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 
Love melts the rigour which the rocka have bred; 
A fiirt will break upon a featherbed. * Cleavelamd. 
There" is the fame force and the fame refrefbing 


virtue in fire kindled by a fpark from a flint, as if 


it were kindled by a ocam from the fun. 
South's Sermons, 
Take this, and lay your fin edg’d weapon by. 
Dryden, 
Vil fetch quick fuel from the neighb’ring wood, 
And firike the fparkling fint, and drefs the food. 


Prior, 
2. An or proverbially 
hard. i 


Your tears, a heart of fint 
Might tender make. 
Throw my heart : 
Againit the fint and hardnefs of my fault. 
Furry. adj. [from fint.] 
1. Made of flint; ftrong. 
Tyrant cuftom 
Hath made the finty and fteel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down,  Shakefp. Othello, 
Vou, I, 


thing cminently 


Spenfer. 
Shak. 


To FLIRT. v. a 


! Flirts from his cart the med in Walpole’s face. 


FLL 


A pointed finty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back. D 


2. Full of ftones. | - : 


Dryden. 


The gathering up of flints in finty ground, and 


laying them on heaps, is no good oy: IE 

3 Bacon's Natural Hiftary. 
3. Hard of heart; cruel; favage; inexorable. 

Gratitude, ° P 

Through finty Tartar’s bofom, would peep forth, 

And anfwer thanks. Shakefpeare. 
Fripp. 2. f. [A cant word.] A liquor 

much ufed in fhips, made by mixing beer 

with fpirits and fugar. 


1 The tarpawlin and Twabber, is lolling at Mada- 


gafcar, with fome drunken funburnt whore, over a 
can of fip. 4 - ae Dennis. 
ELIPPANT. ay: [A word of no great au~ 
thority, probably derived from //p-/lap.] 


1. Nimble;:moveable. It is ufed only, of 
' the a& of fpeech. : 


An excellent anatomift promifed to diffe&t a wo- 
man’s tongue, andexamine whether there may not 
be in it certain juices, which render it fo wonder- 
fully voluble or fippant, A Addifon. 

2..Pert; petulant; waggifh, 


Away with flippant epilognes. Thomfon. 


Furrranty. adv. [fromthe adjective. ] 


. In a flowing prating way. 
x —_ thinks it formed 


4 


- from the found. 


1. To throw any thing with a quick elaf- 


tick motion. 
* Dick the feavenger 


4 Swift. 
z. To move with gaicknefs. 
Permit fome happier man 
To kifs your hand, or flirt your fan. 
To FLIRT. v.n. 4 
1. To jeer; to gibe at one. 
z. To ron about perpetually; to be un- 
fteady and fluttering. 
Fuirt. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
re A quick elaftick motion. 
lo unfurling the fan are feveral little flirts and 
vibrations, as alfo gradual and deliberate openings. 
Addifon's Spe€tater, 
Before you pafs th’ imaginary fights - i 
While the fpread fan o’erfhades your clofing eyes, 
Then give one flirt, and all the vition flies. Pope. 
2. A fudden trick. 
Have licence to playy 
At the hedge a firt, 
For’a fheet or a Mhire. Ben Fonfon's Cypfies. 
3. Apert young huffey. 
Scurvy knave, l am none of his firt gills; I am 
none of his fkaina mates. Shakefpcare. 
Several young flirts 2bout town had a delign to 
caft us out of the tathionable world. Addifon. 
Fi irta‘rion. z. f. (from fiirt.) A quick 
fprightly motion. A cant word among 
woinen. E 
A muin flounce, made very full, would give a 
very agreeable flirtasicn air. ‘ ope. 
To Fiit. v. ne [from To fleet; or from 
Jitter, Danith, to remove, | 
1. To fly away. 
Likeft it feemeth, in my fimple wit, 
Unio the fair funfhine in Summer’s day, - 
That when a dreadful form away is fit, 
Through the broad world doth fpread his goodly ray. 
: r ay , Spenfer. 
z. To remove; to migrate. In Scotland it 
is ftill ufed for removing: from one place 
to another at quartctday, or the ufual 
term. i 
His grudging ghoft did ftrive 
With the frail fleth ; at laft it fitted is, 
Whither the fouls do die of mea that live amifs. 
‘ ` , Fairy Queen, 


Darfer. 


FLO 


1 Sohardly he the /fitced life does win, » 
Unto her native prifon toreturn. Fairy Queen.. 
It became a received opinion, that the fouls of 
men, departing this life, did fit out of dne body 
into fome other. Hooker. 
3. To flutter; to rove on the wing. ‘ 
“ He made a glancing hot, and mifs’d the dove x: 
Yet mifs’d fo narrow, that he ent the cord 
Which faften’d, by the foot, the flirting bird. 
Dryden's Gin. 
Fear the juft gods, and think of Seylla’s fate! 
Chang’d to a bird, and fent to fir in air. Pope. 
4» To be flux or untitable. 
Himfelf uphigh he lifted from the ground, 
And with {trong flight did forcibly divide : 
The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 
Her fitting parts, and element unfound. 
Fairy Queen, 
„He ftopt at once the paffage of his wind, 
And the free foul towfiittivg atr refign’d. Dryden. 
Fruit. adj. [from feet} Swift ;. nimble 
quick, Not in nfe.- 
And in his hand two darts exceeding fit, 
And deadly tharp, he held; whofe heads were dight,. 
An poifon and in blood, of malice and defpight. 
: Fairy Queen. 
Fritcu. 2. f..[pleee, Saxon; fycke, 
Danith; Zeche, floche, French, Skizner.] 
The fide of a hog falted and cured. 
But hetetofore twas thought a fumptuous feaft, 
| On birthdays, feftivals, or days of itate, 
! A falt dry flitch of bacon to prepare; 
1 H they had freih meat, ‘twas delicious fare. ‘ 
big x Dryden's Juv. 
While he from out the chimney took 
A flitcé of bacon off the hook, r : 
Cut ont large flices ta be fry’d. Swift. 
He fomerimes accompanies the prefent with a“ 
fitch of bacon. Addifon. 
FirrvermMousr. 2. fa [wefpertilio; from 
| fit and moxfe.) The bat; the winged 
' monfe. 


e 
2? 


| Foi'trinc. 2 f. |pbe, Saxon, feandal.] 


An offence; a fault; afailure; a defert. | 
Thou telleit my fittings, put my tears aie 
g abe 


bottle, fe 
f i from flax.] 
fur; 


Worx. e. 
Down; oft hair. 


With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey; 
His warm breath blows her fix up as fhe lies: 
1 She trembling ps upon the ground away, 
And looks back to him with beleeching eyes. 
~ Dryden, € 
Fri'xwoon. æ f. A plant. : 
To FLOAT. v. x. [ flotter, French. ] 
1. To {wim on the furface of the water. 


When the fea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew'd matterthip in fearing. Shuk-fp. 
“The ark no more now floats, but feems on ground, 
Faft on the top of fome high mountain fix'd. 
Milton. 
That men, being drowned and funk, do float the’ 
ninth day, when their gall breaketh, are popular 
affirmations. rown. 
Three bluft’ring nights, borne by the fouthern blafty 
I floated; and difcover’d land at laf. Dryden. 
His rofy wreath was dropt not long before, 
Borne by the tide of wine, and fouting on the for. 
d : Drydene 
On frothy billows thoufands foar the flream, 
In cumb’rous mail. Philips. 
Carp are very apt to fear away with frefh water. 
ma Mortimer. 
z. To move without labour in a fluid. 


What divine montters, O ye gods, were thefe 
That float in air, and fly upon the feas! Dryden. 
* Swift they defcend, with wing to wing conjoin’d, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and ovr upou the wind. 

Pope. 
3. To pafs with a light irregular courfe: 
perhaps miftaken for fleet or flete 
Floating vifions make not deepimpreftioas enough 
to leave in the mind clear, dillinct, lating ideas. > 
3 Locke. 
5G 


To 


` 


FLO 


Jo Froar. v.a. To cover with water. 
Proud Pactolus fours the fruitful lands, 
And leaves a cich manure of golden faads, 
Dryden's Ain. 
Venice looks, at a diftance, like a great town 
half ficated by a deluge. Addifon on Italy. 
“Now fmoaks with fhow’rs the mity mountain- 


ground, n P 
And floated fields Vic undiftinguifh’d round. ~ Pope, 
"the vaft parterres a thoufand hands (hall make = 
Lo! Cobham comes, and fears them with a lake, 
j Pope. 
Fioat. #2. fa [from the verb. 
1. The a& of flowing; the flux; the con- 
trary to the edd. A fenfe now out of ufe. 
Our truft in the Almighty is, that with us con- 
tentions are oow at their higheft iar. Hooker, 
There is fome difpofition of bodies to rotation, 
particularly from Eat to- Weft; of which kind we 
conceive the main foat-and refloat of the fea is, 
which is by confent of the univerfe, as part of the 
diurnal motion. " Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
-z,, Any body fo contrived or formed as to 


{wim upon the water. 
They took it for a fhip, and, as it came nearer, 
for a boat; but it proved a float of weeds and rufhes. 
DL’ Eftrange. 
A paflage for the weary people make ; 

With ofier fours the ftanding water ftrow, 
Of maffy flones make bridges, if ir flow. Dryden. 
3. The cork or quill by which the angler 


difcovers the bite of a fith. 

. You will find this to be a very choice bait, fome- 
times cafting a little of it into the place where your 
foai fwims. Walton. 

; A cant word for a level, ; 
Banks are meafured by the foar or floor, which 
“is eighteen foot fquare and one deep. | Mortimer. 
Fro aty. adj. Buoyant and fwimming on 


- the furface. 

The hindrance to ftay well is the extreme length 
ofa thip, efpecially if the be floaty, and want tharp- 
nefs of way forwards. Raleigh, 

FLOCK. 2. /. [plocc, Saxon.] , 
1. A company; ufually a company of birds 
or beatts. 


She that hath a heart of that fine frame, 
"To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will the love when the rich golden thaft 
Hath kill'd the fock of all affections elfe 
‘That live in her. Shakefp, Twelfib Night. 
2. A company of theep, diftinguifhed from 
herds, which are of oxen. 
The cattle in the fields, and meadows green; 
Thofe rare and folitary ; thefe in fock 
YPaituring at once, and in broad herds unfprung. 
Milton. 
France has a theep by her, to thew that the riches 
of the country conkited chiefly in /focks tig 
tage. stadifon, 
3. A body of men. 
‘The ag had fled out spi came to 
Nicanor by flecks. 2 Mac. xiv. 14. 
4. [From jloccus.] A lock of wool. 
‘A houfe well-furnifh’d thall be thine to keep; 
And, fora fsck bed, bean theer my feep. 
Dryden. 
To Frock. v. n. [from the noun.}] To 
gather in crowds or large numbers. 
* Many young gentlemen fleck to him every day, 
and fleet the time carelefly. Shakefpeare. 
Upon the return of the ambaffadors, the poor of 
all forts focked together to the great matter’s houfe. 
Knolles’s Hiflery, 
Others can fcking out of their houfes to the ge- 
neral tupplicatior. 2. Mae, iii. 18. 
Stilpo, when the people fucked about him,, and 
that one faid, The people come wondering about 
you, as if it were to fce fome ftrange beatts no, 
iaith he, it is to fee a man which Diogenes fought 
with his lanthom at noon-day. Bacon. 
Seeing the fpirits fwelling the nerves caufe the 
arm’s motion, upon its sefittance they flock from 
other parts of the body to vvercome ite Digby. 


FLO 


‘The wits of the town came thither; ` 
Twas ftrange to fee how they fock'd together ; 
Each ftrongly cnnfident of his own way, 
Thought to gain the laurel that day. Suckling. 

Friends daily frock. Dryden's Æn. 

The Trojan youth about the captive flock, 

To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. Denham. 

People do not fock to courts fo much for their 
majefties fervice, as for making their fortunes. 

Lo Efirange. 
To Froc. v., a. [from fagrum, Latin.) 
To lath; to whip; to chaftife. 
‘The fchoolmafter’s joy is to flog Swift. 
Fione. participe pafive, trom To fing, 
ufed by Spenfer. 
FLOOD. x./ [plod, Saxon ; for, French.) 
J. A body of water; the fea; a rivet. 

What need the bridge much broader than the 

food. Shakefpeare. 
His dominion fhall be alfo from the one fea to 
the other, and from the /focd.unto the world’s end. 
Pfalm \sxii. 8. 

Or thence from Niger fcod unto Atlas mouat, 

The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fes, and Sus. Milton. 
All dwellings elle 

Flood overwhelm’d,' and them with all their pomp 

Deep under water roll’d; fea cover’d fea, 

Sea without fuore. Milton's Poradie Lof. 

Arcadia’s flow’ry plains and pleafiog sods. 

Dryden's Virgil, 
z. A deluge; an inundation. . 

Yon fee this confluence; this great food of vifiters. 
à Shakefpeare. 

By fudden floods, and fall of waters, 
Buckingham’s army is djfpers’d and fcatter’d, 

Shak, RTII 
3. Flow; flux; not ebb; not reflux; the 
fwelling of a river by rain or inland flood. 

We feek to know the moving of each fphere, 

And the ftrange caufe o° th’ ebbs and floods of Nile. 
Davies. 
4. The general deluge. 

When went there by an age fince the great food, 

+ But it was fam’d with more than with one man? 
Shakefpeare, 

It is commonly opinioned that the earth was thinly 
inhabited before the feod, x Brown. 

5e Catamenia. 

Thofe that have the good fortune of mifcarrying, 
or being delivered, efcape by means of thcir foods, 
revelling the humours from their lungs. Harvey. 

To Froop. w. a. [from the noun.) To 
deluge; to cover with waters. - 

Where meadows are flooded late in Spring, roll 
them with a large barley-roller. Mortimer. 

Fro‘opcare. nf. [hod and gate.1. Gate 
ot fhutter by which the watercourfe is 
clofed or opened at pleafure. 

As if the opening of her mouth had opened fome 
apeatmeaige of forrow, whereof her heart could 
not abide the violent iflue, fhe funk to the ground. 

Sidney. 

Yet there the fteel ftaid not; butinly hate 

Deep iir his jfe/b, and opened wide a red foodgare, 
Spenfer. 
Iis youth, and want of experience in maritime 

fervice, had fomewhat been threwdly touched, even 
before the fluices and focdgates BY Bopal? liberty 
were yet fet open. Wotton. 

The rain defcended for forty days, the cataracts 
or flocdgates of heaven heing opened. Burnet. 

Frook. w. f. [pfag, a plow, German. ] 

t. The broad part of the anchor which 
takes hold of the ground, 

2. A flounder; a flat river fiih. 


FLOOR. x. f. [flon, plone, Saxon. 

1. The pavement : a pavement is always 
of ftonc, the floor of wood or ftone; the 
part on which one treads. 

His flepmother, making all ber peftures counters 


feit affliction, lay almoft groveling upon the foor of 
her chamber, Sidney. 


FLO 
He cent that iron door 
Where entered in, his foot could find no fozr, 
But all a deep defcent as dark as hell. Fairy Queen. 
Look how the floor of heav'n 
Is thick inlay’d with patens of bright gold : 
There's not the fmalleit orb which thou behold’, 
But in his motion like an. angel fings, 
Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubins. Sébake/p. 
The ground lay ilrewed with pikes fo thick as a 
Floor is ufually ftrewed with ruthes. Hayward. 
He winnoweth barley to-night in the threfhing 


forr. f Ruth 
2. A ftory; a flight of rooms. 
He that building ftays at one 
Floor, or the fecond, hath erected nores < Yonfon. 


To Foor. w. a. [from the noun.) To 
cover the bottom with a floor. 

Hewn ftone and timber to ffccr the houfes. 

2 Chron. xxxiv. 
Froo/rixe. a f. [from for.) Bottom; 
pavement, 

The ficoring is a kind of red plaifter made of 
brick, ground to powder, and afterwards worked 
into mortar. Addifen, 

To Fror. vea. [from flap.) ‘To clap the 
wings with noife; to play with any noify 
motion of a broad body. 

A blackbird was frighted almoft to death with a 
huge /fepping kite that the faw over her head. 

L' Effrange.. 
Fro/rat. adj. [ floralis, Latin] Relating 
to Flora, or to flowers. 
Let one great day = 
To celebrated fports and foral play 


Be fet afide. Priore 
‘Fro’rence. a. /. [from the city Florence.} 
A kind of cloth. Dif. 


FLo/ren. 2. f. Sie named, fays Camden, 
becaufe made by Florentines.} A gold 
coin of Edward III. in value fix fhillings. 

FLORET. w. fe (fleurette, French] A 
fmall imperfect flower. 

FLO'RID. adj. [foridus, Latin.] 

I. Produétive of flowers; covered with 
flowers. 

2. Bright in colour; flufhed with red. 

Our beauty is in colour inferiour to many flowers s 
and when it 1s moft florid and gay, three fits of an. 
ague can change it into yellownefs and leannefs. 

Taylor's Rule of living boly. 

The qualities of blood in a healthy fate are to 
be frorid, when let out of the. veffel, the red part 
congealing ftrongly and foon. Arbuthnot. 

Jo Embellifhed 3 fplendid; brilliant with 
decorations, 7 

The ferid, elevated, and: figurative way is for 
the paflions; for love and hatred, fear and angers. 
are begotten in the foul, by fhewing their objects out 
of their true proportion. Dryden.. 

How did, pray, the florid youth offend,, 

Whofe fpeech you took, and gave it to a friend? 


Pope. 
Frori'pi ry. 2. /. [from forid.] Fa 
of colour. 


There is a ficridity in the face from the good 
digeftion of the red part of the blood. Floyer, 


FLO'RIDNESS. x. f. [from forid.] 

1. Frefhnefs of colour. 

2. Embellifhment; ambitious elegance. 
Though a philofopher need not delight readers 


with his ferianc/s, yet he may take care that he 
difguft them not by flatnefs. ’ Boyle. 


Frori'Frrous. adj. [ forifer, Latin.] Pro- 
ductive of flowers. 

FLO'RIN, x. f. [French.] A coin firft 
made by the Florentines. That of Ger- 
many is in value zs. 4d. that of Spain 
4s. 4d. halfpenny; that of Palermo and 
Sicily 25. 6d,'that of Holland 2s, 


s Is 


ELO- ; FLO F L.O 


And ourifo'd after, D'A not do't: but fince The fo much repeated ornament and frourifs of 
Nor bras, nor ftone, nor parchment, bears not one. their former fpeeches was commonly the trueft wor? 
Let villainy irfelf forfwear’t. ? Shakefp. they fpoke, though leaft believed by them. 
Harry, that prophefied thou fhould*(tbe king, — — A i South's Sertionse 
Doth comfort thee in fleep ; live thou i lta Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 
Sbhakefpeare. With periods, points, and tropes he flurs his crimes ; 
"He was the patron of my manhood, when 1 fon- He lards with flourifbes his long harangue ; ; 
rifed in the opinion of the world, though with "Tis fine, fay" thou; what, to be prais’d and hang? 


In the Imperial chamber the proctors have half a 
forin taxed and allowed (hem for every fubftantial 
recels. Aylt fe. 

Fro'rist, 2. fo” [PPurifie, French.] A: 
cultivater of flowers. 

Some botanifts or foriffs at the leat, Dunciad. 

And while they break 


On the charm’d eye, th’ exulting fori/s marks Mal ad-aiteelto"th fortune. Dryden. Dryd. 
With fecret pride the wonders of his hand, on 4 Wa, seas ‘remben tly profper and flouri/b, and 3. Figures formed by lines curioufly or 
Fro'tu Lent. adj.| floris, Latin.] Flowery; | ghat by the means of their wickedne(s, Nelfor. wantonly drawn, 


bloffoming. 

Fro'scurous. aaj, [ flofeuluz, Latin.] 
Compofed of flowers; having the nature 
or form of flowers. 


3. To ufe florid language; to fpeak with 
ambitious copioufnefs and elegance, 
Whilft Cicéro ats the partof a r etorician, he 
dilates and frouri/Les, and gives example inftcad of 
rule. E Baker, 
They dilate fometimes, and fouri/b long upon 
little incidents, and they fkip over and but lightly 
touch the drier partof their theme. — Wates's Log. 
4. To deferibe various figures by inter- 
fe&ting lines; to play in wanton and ir- 
regular motions. i 
Impetuous fpread 4 
The ftream, and fmoaking, fourib’d o'er his head. 


A child with delight looks upon emblems finely 
drawn and psinted, and takes ae pleafure in be- 
holding the near characters and fourifees of a bible 
curioully printed. — q Boyle 

They were intended only for ludicrous ornaments 
of nature, like the fourifbes about a great letter that 
fignify nothing, but are made only to delight the eye. 

Aore againft Athcifm. 
FLO'URISHER, 2. f [from flouri.] One 
that is in prime or in profperity.. $ 

They count him of the green-hair’d eld, they may, 

or in his flow’rs Iern 
For not our greatett fourifher can equal him in pow'r. 


Skinnet. Pope. To FLOUT ; D il 
Te FLOUNCE. w. x. [plonfen, Dutch, to | ¢, aft: , o FI e V.a, | fuyten, Dutch; floqwe,- > 
. wig tage fs ge Toibaat; to brag] Frifick.] To LAN to infult; to treat 


plunge.) 
1. To move with violence in the water or 
mire; to ftruggle ordath in the water. 
With his broad fins and forky tail he laves 
The rifing furge, and founces in the waves. 


6. [In mufick.] To play fome prelude 
without any fettled rule. . 
To FLOURISH. V. a. 
1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. 
With thadowy verdure foxri/2'd high, 


with mockery and contempt. 
You muft out my infufficiency. Shakefpeare. 
The Norweyan banners fout the fky. 

And fan our peoplecold. ` Shakefpeare’s Macbeth , 
He mock’d us when he begg’d our voices ; 


Addifon's Ovid. ` r: 3 > 
. . A fudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton, Certainly he flouted us downright. Shake/p, 
I. on eg and tumult. 2. To adorn with figures of needle work. She railed at feod that the fhould be fo decanter 
ix founcing Flanders mares irs work ti : to write to one fhe knew would fout her, Shak 
: ; ; . To work with a needle into figures. I Ite ea : 
Are c'en asgood as any two of theirs. Prio. | 3 All that T'thall fay will Be Eur like” botcoms of Phillida fouts me. Walton's Anglers 


ToFLourt. v. 2. To prattife mockery; to 
behave with contempt; to fncer. ~ 
Though nature hath given us wit to fout at fore 
tune, hath not fortune fent in this fool to cut off this 
argument ? : Shatefpeare. 
With talents well endu'd 
To be fourrifous and rude ; 
When you pertly raife your fnout, i 
Fleer and gibe, and laugh and fous, Swift, 
Frovt.2./. [from the verb.] A mock; 
an infult; a word or aét of contempt.’ 
He would afk of thofe that had been at the other‘a 
table, Tell truly, was there never a fowt or dry + 


thread clofe wound up, which, a a = needle, 
may be flourifbed into large works. mp 
p a aca: War with Spain. 
4. To move any thing in quick circles or 
vibrations by way of fhow or triumph. 
And all the powers of hell in full applaufe 4 
Fiourifb'd their fnakes, and tofs’d their flaming 
brands. . Crafbaw., 
Againtt the poft their wicker fhields they cruth, 
Flourifo the {word, aad at the plaftron puth. 
Dryden's Fuv. 


5. To adorn with embellifhments of lan- 


3. To move with a agitation. 
When I'm duller thao a poft, 
Nor can the plaineft word pronounce, 
You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce Swift, 
To Frounce.v. a. To deck with flounces. 
She was flounced and furbelowed from head to 
foot; every ribbon was crinkled, and every part of 
her garments in curl. Addifon. 
They have got into the fathion of founcing’ the 
petticoat fo very deep, that it looks like an entire 
coat of luteitring, Pope. 


Frounce. 2. f. [from the verb.] Any 
thing fewed to the garment, and hanging 


loofe, fo as to fwell and thake. guage; to grace with eloquence often- blow given? Bacem, 
= Nay, oft in dreams TR ti > tatiou fly diffufive. She opened it, and read it out, 
oe e a ffounce, or a furbelow. ope. : : With many a (mile and lecring feut. Hudibras. 
A pe sy id made very full, would be ae hate ee ee i Their doors are barr’d delat a bitter fout; f 
goa : hi fent of all nations and ages inthe approbation of the Snarl, il you pleafe; but you fhal! fnar] without. 
Fio'unper. n. f. [ fynder, Danih; Suke, extirpating and debellating giants, monfters, and. ty- n Drydise 
How many fonts and jeers muft I expofe myfelf 


Scottifh.] The name of a fmall flat fith. 
Like the floxnders out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. Camb, 
Flounders will both thrive and breed in any pond. 
Mortimer, 
Yo Fro'unper. v.n. [from flounce.] To 
ftruggle with violent and irregular mo- 
tions: as a horfe in the mire. j 
Down goes at once the horfeman and the horfe; 
That courfer tumbles on the fallen fteed, 
And foundring throws the rider o'er his head. 
Dryden, 
The more iaform'd, the Jefs he underftood, 
And deeper funk by Acund'ring in the mud. 
Dryden. 
He pluog’d for fenfe, but found no bottom there; 
Then writand flounder’d on in mere defpair. 


rants. Bacon. 
As they are likely to over-/fourifh their own cafe, 
fo their flattery is hardeft to be ditcovered. Collier, 
6. To adorn; to embellifh; to grace. 
To bring you thus together, ‘tis no fin, 
Sich the juitice of your title to him 
Doth fowrifh the deceit. Shakefpeare. 


Fro'urisn. ». /. [from the verb. | 
t. Bravery; beauty; ambitious fplendour. 


J call’d thee thea vain fouri/2 of my fortunes 
I call'd thee then poor fhadow, painted queen, 
The prefentation of but what I was. Shakefp. 


The fourifp of his fober youth, 
Was the pride of naked troth. Crafbaw. 


2. An oftentatious embellifhment; ambi- 
tious copioufnefs; far-fetched elegance. 
This is a fourifh: there fallow excellent parables. 


Bacon, 

We can exeufe the duty of our knowledge, if we 
only beftow the flourifp of poetry thereon, or thofe 
commendatory conceits which popularly fet forth 
the eminence of this creature. Brown. 
The apprehenfion is fo deeply riveted into my 
mind, that fuch rhetorical fonri/ber cannot at al 
loofen or brush it out. ` More, 
Villainies have not the fame countenance, when 
there are great intereits, plaufible colours, and flor. 
rifoes of wit and rhetoric interpoled between the | another kind from that which Hows from {peculation 
fight and the objgct. L'Eitrange, | or difcourle, i South. 


ital EL &To 


to by thisrepentance? How fhall 1 anfwer fuch an 
old acquaintance when he invites me to an intem- 
perate cup? ` Calanty’s Sermons. 
FLo'UT'ER, n. f. (from fout.) One who 
jeers. f l 
To FLOW. w. n. [plopan, Saxon.] 
t. To run or fpread as water. 
The god am I, whofe yellow water fowt 
Around thefe fields, and fattena as it gocs. Dryden 
Fields of light and liquid ether fow, i 
Purg'd from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. 
Dryden. 
Endlefs tears fow down in ftreams, Sewifis 
2. To run: oppofed to tanding waters. 
With ofier floats the ftanding water ttrow ; 
Of mafly Rones make bridges, if it fow. Dryden, 
3. To rife; not to cbb. 
This river hath thrice fow'd, no ebb between. 
Shakdpeare 


Pope. 
To FLOURISH. u. ne [floreo, florefeo, 
Latin.] ‘ 
r. To be in vigour; not to fade. 

The righteous thall ficuri/B like the palm-tree, 
, Pf. xcii. 
Where'er you tread, the blufhing flow’rs fhall rife, 

And all things fouri/b, where you turn your eyes. 
Pope. 


4. To melt. : 
Oh that thou wouldit rent the heavens, that the 
mountains might fotu down at thy prefence. 
r Jf Ixiv te 
5. To proceed; to iffue. 
l eee apa tongue | alsa oe 2 
. all do good. akefp, Winter's Tale, 
ze To be in a profperous flate. The Nesei drawn from inane is quite of 
1f 1 could find example 
Of thoufands, that had ftruck anointed kings, 


` FLO 
6. To glide fmoothly without afperity ; as, 
a fowing period. 

This ditcourfe of Cyprian, and the flowers of 
thetorick in it, thew him to have Bern of a great wit 
and flowing eloquence.  Hakewwellen Providence, 

-7. Towrite {moothly ; to {peak volubly. 

Virgil is fweet and Sowing in his hexameters, 

. Dryden, 

Did fweeter founds adorn thy fotuing tongue 


Than ever man pronounc’d, or angels funge Prior. 
8. Toabound; to be crowded. É 
The dry treets faw'd with men. Chapman. 


9. To be copious: to be full. 
‘Then thall our names, 
Be in their flowing cups frethly remember'd. 
Shak, Hen. V. 
There every eye with flumb’rons chains the bound, 
And dath’d the fowing goblet to the ground. 
* Pepes Odyffey. 
10. To hang‘loofe and waving. 


He was cloathed in a fuwing mantle of green: 


filk, interwoven with flowers, Specfator. 
‘To Frow.’v.a. Tó overflow; to deluge. 
Watering hops is fcaree practicable, unlefs you 
have a ftream at hand to fow the ground. 
] Mortimers Hufbandry. 
Frow. z. f. [from the verb. 
1. The rife of water; not the ebb. 


E 
Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of the 


earth, endeavour to folve the fows and motions of 
thefe feas, illuftrating the fame by water in a bowl, 
that rifes or falls according to the motion of the 
veffel. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
The ebb of tides, and their ariei: ea 
We as arts elements hall underitand. Dryden. 
z. A fudden plenty or ‘abundance. ` j 
The’ noble power of fuffering bravely is as far 


< above that of eniterprifing greatly, as an unblemifhrd 


` 


confcience aad inflexible refolution are above an ac- 
< cidental #sw of fpirits, or a fudden tide of blood. 


Pope.! 

3. A ftream of -diétion; 
tongne. A 
Teaching is not a fow of words, nor the draipiàg 
of an hour-glafs; but an effe&tual procuring that al 
man know fomething which he knew not before, or 
to know it better. South, 


FLO'WER. 2./. [ fleur, French; fos, flores, 
Latin] > ‘ 


1. The part of a plant which contains the 
feeds. 


Such are reckoned perfect fuzvrs which have a 
petala, a ftamen, apex and ftylus; and  whiatever 
flower wants cither of thefe is reckoned imperfect. 
Perfet flowers are divided into fimple ones, which 
are not compofed of other fmaller, and which 
ufually have but onesfingle ftile; and compounded, 
which confit of many fofenfi, all making but one 
Sewer, Simple fiswers are monopetalous, which 
have the body of the frwer all of one cntire leaf, 
though fumetimes cut) or divided a little way into 
many feeming petala, or leaves; as in borage, bu- 
glos: or polypetalous, which have ditlingt petatay 
and thofe falling off fingly, and not altogether, as 
the feeiming: petala of monopetalous fowers always 
do: but thofe are further divided into uniform and 
diform flowers: the former have their right and 
left hand parts, and the forward and backward parts 


» all alike; but the difform have no fuch regularity, 


asinthe fléwers of fage and deadnettle. A mo- 
nopetalous difform flutwer is likewife further divi- 
ded into, firt, femi-fiftular, whofe upper part re- 
fembles a pipe cut olf obliquely, as in the’ ari- 
Joftochia; 2d, labiates; and this either with one 
lip only, as in the acanthum and fcordium, or with 
two lips, as in the far greater part of the labiate 
Sewers: and here the upper lip is formetimes turned 
upwards," and fo turns the convex part downwards, 
as in the chamacciffus; but moll commonly the 


volubility» of 
t ' 


FLO ; 


i t 
times the famium is intirc, and fometimes jagged 
ordivided., 3d, Corniculate; that is, fuch hollow 
fowers as have on their upper part a jkind of fpur, 
or little horn, as the linaria, delphinum, &c. and 
the carniculum, or calcar, is always impervious at 
the tip or point. Compounded flowers are, lirft, 


difcous, ordifcoidal; that is, whofe flofculi are fet i 


fo elnfe, thick, and even, as to make the furface of 
the flower plain and flat, which, becaufe of its round 
form, will be like a difcus; which difk is fome- 
times radiated, when there is a’ row of petala ftand- 
ing round in the difk, like the points of a ftar, as 
- in the matricatia, chama@mrium, &e. and fome- 
fimes naked,” having no fuch radiating leaves round 
the limb of its difk, as in the tanacetum: 2d, 
planifolius, which is compofed of plain flowers, 
fet together in circular rows round the centre, and 
whofe face is ufually indented, notched, and jagged, 
asthe hieracia, 3d. Fiftular, which is compeunded 
oflong hollow little Sowers, like pipes, ‘all divided 
into large jags at the ends. Imperfect flowers, 
becaufe they want the petala, are called ftamine- 
ous, apetalous, and capillaceovs; and thofe which 
. hang pendulous by fine threads, like the juli, are by 
Tournefort called amentaccous, and we call them 
cats-tail, The term campaaiformis is ufed for fuch 
as arein the fhape ‚of a bell, and infundibuliformis 


for fuch as are in the form of a funnel. e Miller.. 
Good men’s lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps, X 

Dying orere they ficken,  Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 


With fow’r interwoven treffes torn, 
The nymphs in twilight thade.of tangled thickets 


` mourn, Milton. 
Beauteous few'rs why do we fpread ” 
Upon the monuments of the-dead. Cowley. 


‘Though the fame fun with all diffufive rays 
Bluth in the rofe, and in the diamond blaze, 
We praife the ftronger effort of his power, 


And always fet the gem above the fower. Pepe.’ 


Ifthe bloffom of the plant be of moft importance, }| - 


we call it a flower; fuch are daifies, tulips, and 
carnations. Watts. 
z. An ornament; an embellifhment. 

The nomination of perfons to thofe places being 
fo prime and infeparable a flower of his crown, he 
“would referve to himfelf. i Clarendon. 

This difcourfe of Cyprian, and the excellent 
flowers of rhetorick in it, hew him to have been a! 
Iweet and powerful orator. Hakewill, 

Truth needs no flow'rs of fpeech. » =~ Pope, 

3- The prime; the flourifhing part. 

Alas! young man, your days can ne’er be long: 

In flow'r of age you perilh for s fong. Pope. 

"Fhe edible part of corn; the meal. = 

The bread I would have in flower, fo as it might 


be baked still toferve their neceffary want. Spenfer. 

1 can make my audig up, that all 5 
From me back receive the fow’rof all, .  * 
And leave me but the bran. Shathefpeare, |- 


The fowers ofgraias, mixed with water, will make 
afort of glue. 
But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill’d, 
Next thefe in worth, and firm thofe urns be feal'd; 
Be twice ten meafures of the choicrit faur, 
Prepar’d, ere yet defcends the evening hour. 
“Pope's Odyffey. 
5- The moft excellent’ or valuable part of 
any thing; quintefcence. d 
The choice and fower of all things profitable the 
Pfalms do more briefly contain, and more movingly 
exprefs, by reafon of their poetical form, 
7 Heoker. 


Thou haft lain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry. Shakefp. 
The French monarchy ia exhautted of ite bravet 
fubjeQis: the fower of the nation is confumed in its 
wars. 3 4 ce _ Addifon. 
6. That which is moft diftingnifhed for 

any thing valuable. 

He is not the ower of courtefy, but, JI warrant 
him, as gentle asa jamb. Shakefpcare. 


upper lip is coves above, and turns the hollow | Fro'wer de Luce. nf. A bulbous iris. 


pact down to its fellow below, and reprefents a kind 
of helmet, or monkfhood; and from thence thefe 
arc frequently called galleate, cucullate, and gale- 
riculate fowert; and in this form ase the fowers of 
the lamiuin, and mok verticillate plants. Some.’ 


Miller {pecifies thirty-four fpecies of this plant; 
and among them the Perfian flower de fuec is greatly 
efteemed forthe fweetnefs and beauty of its variegated 
flowers, which are in perfection in February, or the 
beginning of March. 


ef 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


ee o 
Crop'd are the flower de luces in yout arms 
Ot England's coat one half is cut away. Shakefp. 
‘Phe iris is the fawer de lure. Peachara, 
To Frower. w. n, [fleurir, French; or 
from the noun,] , 
t. To bein flowers to be in bloffom; to 
bloom; to put forth flowers. 
So forth they marched in this goodly fort, 
To take the folace of the Open airy 
And in freh fowering fields themfelves to fport. 


z Fairy Quera, 

Saeed Ani whofe head nilh AS 
ls, as it were, forendlefs memory 
Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found, 
Forever with a fow'ring garland crown’d. 

e Fairy Queen, 

Then herbs of every leaf, that fudden flower’, 
Op’ning their various colours. Milton, 

Mark well the fow'ring almonds in the wood, 
Ifod’rous blooms the bearing branches load. 

Dryd.. Georg: 
o leaflefs fhrubs the fow’ring palms fueceed, 
And od’rous myrtle to the noifome weed. Pope. 
2. To be in the prime; to flourifh. 

Shile in youth, when fower'd miy youthfut 

pring. 

Like {wallow fwift, I wandered here and there ; 
For heat of heedlefs luft me did fo fling, 
That f of doubted danger had no fear. * . Spenfer. 

This caufe detain'd me all my flow’ ring youth, 
Within a loathfome dungeon there to pine. 

' s Shakefp. Henry VI. 
3. To froth; to ferment; -to martle, as 
new bottled beer. 

Thofe above the water were beft, and that beer 
did flower a little; whereas that under water did 
not, though it were freth. Bacon. 

Anextreme clatification doth fpread the fpirits fo 
fmeoth that they become dull, and the drink dead, 
which ought to have a little flowering, | i 

. acon’s I Hifory. 
4-.To come as cream from the furface. 

If you can accept of thefe few obfervations, which 
have flowered off, and are, as it were, the bur- 
nifhing of many ftudious and contemplative: years, L 
here give you them todifpofe of. , = Milter, 

To Fro'were +. a. [from the.noun.] To 
adorn with fi€titious or imitated flowers. 


Fro'weraee. x. fo [from fower.] Store of 


Rowers. > Dis, 
Fro'weret. n. f [feuret, French.) A 
flower; A fmall flower. : 


Sometimes hér head fhe fondly would aguife 


F: 2 
That fame dew, which fometime on the buds R 
Was wont to well, hke round and orient pearls, 
< Stood now within the pretty fow'rer’s cyes, 
Like tears that did their own difgrace bewail. 


Shakefpeare. 


* Wiur gatidy garlinds, or freth fow'rets dight, 


+‘ About her neck, or rings of ruthes plight. 


* So tothe fylvan lodge ' , 
They came, that like Pomona’s arbour fmil’d, 
With fow'rets deck’d, and fragrant fmetls.  WZi/r. 
© Then laughs the’ childith year with flow*rers 
crown'd, 
And lavifhly perfumes the fields around; - 
But no fubftantial nourifhment receives, 


Infirm the ftalks, unfolid are the leaves. Dryd, 


FLO'WERGARDEN, 7f. [iwer and gardex.] 


A garden in which flowers are principally 
cultivated. = 
Obferving that this manure produced flowers in 
the field, 1 made my gardener try thofe hells in my 
Slower garden, and Å never faw better carnatigns or 
flowers. a Moxtimer’s Hufbandry. 
Fro'wertness, 2. /. [from fowery.) ~ 
t. The ftate of abounding in flowers. 
2. Floridnefs of {peech. 
FLO'WERINGBUSH: x. f. A plant. ‘ 
Fro'wery. adj. [from fower.] Full of 
flowers; „adorned with flowers real, or 
fictitious. p r 
My mother Circe, with the fyrens three, 
Amidit the flow’ ry kired Naiades. i 
3 ay’s 


FLU 
Day’s harbinger : 
Comes dancing from the Eat, and leads with her 
The flow’ry May, who her green Jap throws 
The yellow cowflip and the pale primrofe. Milton. 
O’er his fair limbs a fow’ry veft he threw. 
Pope. 


t 


To her the fhady grove, the fow'ry field, | 
The {treams and fuuntains no delight could yield. 
ope. 
Fro'wixcLY. adv. [from fow.] With 
volubility; with abundance. 
Frowk. s.f. (fuke, Scott.] A flounder; 
the name of a fith. 

Amongft thefe the fswk, fole, and plaice, follow 

the tide up into the freth waters. Carew. 
Fio‘wxwort. x. /. The name of a plant. 
Fiown, Participle of fy, or fee, they being 
confounded; properly of fiy. 
1. Gone away. 
+ For thofe, 
Appointed to fit there, had left their chaege, 
Flown to the upper world. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Where, my deluded fenfe! was realon fown 7? 
* Where the high majefty of David'sthrone? Pricer. 
2. Puffed; inflated; elate. 
And when night 
_. Darkens the frreets, then wander forth the fons 
~ OF Belial, fowm with iafolence and wine. Milton. 

Is this a bridal or a friendly featt? 

Or from your deeds I rightly may divine, 
Unfeemly um with infolence or wine. Pepe, 

Fru'cruant. adj. [ fufuans, Latin. ] 
Wavering; uncertain. P 

To be longing for this thing to-day, and for that 
thing to-morrow; to chance likings for loathings, 
and to ftand withirg and hankering at a ventore, 
how is it poffible for any man to be at reftin this 

Sudiuant wandering humor aad opinion? 
L’ Eftrange. 
To FLUCTUATE. v. n. [ fufua, Latin.] 
1. To roll to and again, as water in agita- 
tion. 
The fiu&uating fields of liquid air, 
With all the curious meteors hov'ring there, 
Aad the wide regions of the land, proc’aim 
The Pow’r Divine, that rais’d the mighty frame. 
Blackmore, 
2. To float backward and forward, as with 
the motion of water. 
3- To move with uncertain and hafty mo- 
tion. 
The tempter 
New parts puts on; and, as to paffion mov'd, 
VluGuares difturb'd, Milton's Paradife Lafl. 
4. To be in an uncertain ftate; to feel 
fudden viciffitudes. 

As the greateft part of my eftate has hitherto been 
of an unfteady and volatile nature, either tot upon 
feas, or Auuating in funds, it is now fixed and fet 
tled in tubttantial acres and tenements. Addifor, 
« To be irrefolute; to be undetermined. 
LucTua'rion. n. f. [ffuuatia, Latin; 
Suduation, French; from fu@uate.] 

1. The alternate motion of the water. 

Pluflwations are but motions fubfervient, which 
winds, ftorms, fhores, fhelves, and every inter- 
Jacency irregulates, Brown, 

They were caufed by the impulfes and fu uation 
of water in the bowels of the earth. Woodward, 

2. Uncertainty ; indetermination. 

Tewill not hinder it from making a profelyte of 
a perfon, that loves fuétuation of judgment little 
enough to be willing to be eafed of it by any thing 
but errour. Boyle. 

Frye. m f. [A word-of which I know 
not the etymology, unlefs it be derived 
from few of fly. | A , 

1. A fmall pipe or chimney to convey air, 
heat, or fmoke. 

2. Soft down or fur, fuch a3 may fly in the 
wind. 


. FLU 

Five'.itn. mf. The herb Sreepwety, 

Fru‘ency. z. f. [from fuext.] 

1. The quality of flowing; fmoothnefs; 
freedom from harfhnefs or afperity. 

Fluency of numbers, and moft expreflive figures 

7 for the poet, morals for the ferious, and pleafantries 
for admirers of points of wit. ., Garth. 

2. Readinefs; copioufnefs; volubility. 

Our publick liturgy muft be cathiered, the better 
to pleafe thofe men who gluried in their extemporary 
vein and fluency. King Charles. 

We reafan with foch fzency and fire, 

The beaux we baffle, and the learned tire. Ticke/. 

The common fency of fpeech in many men, 
and moft women, is owing to a fcarcity of matter, 
and a fcarcity of words; for whoever is matter of 
Fanguage, and hath a mind full of ideas, will be 
apt, in fpeaking, to hefitate upon the choice of both. 

Swift. 

3. Affluence; abundance. ‘This fenfe is 
obfolete. 

Thofe who grow old in fuercy and eafe, 
Behold him tott on feas. 

God riches and renown tq men imparts, 
Even all they with; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot fo great a fluency receive, 

Bat their fruition to a ftranger leave. 
FLUENT. adj. [ fiuens, Latin.] 
1. Liquid. 

It is not malleable; bot yet it is not fzent, but 
fied. X Bacon, 

lowing ; in motion; in flux. 

Motion being a /xent thing, and one part of its 
duration being independent upon another, it doth 
not follow that becaufe any thing moves this mo- 
ment, it muft do fo the next. Rayon the Creation. 

3. Ready; copious; voluble. 

Thofe have fome natural difpofitions, which 
have better grace in youth than in age, fuch as is a 

fluent and Vusurious frecth, Bacon. 

1 fhall lay before you all that's within me, 

And with molt fixent utterance. Denham’ s Sophy. 
Fiugnt. m. f. Stream; running water. 

Confiding in their hands, that fed‘lous ftrive 
Ta cut th’ outrageous fuent; in this diftrefs, 

Ev'n in the fight of death, Philips. 

Frulentry. adv. [from fluent.) With 
ready flow; volubly; readily ; without 
obftruction or difficulty. 

FLUID. adj. [fluidus, Latin; Sfiuide, 
French.) Having parts eafily feparable ; 
not folid. 

Or ferve they as a flow’ry verge to bind 
The fxi? tkirts of that fame wat’ry cloud, 

Left ic again diffolve, and fhow’r the earth ? Wilton, 

If particles flip eafily, and are of a fit fiae to be 
agitated by heat, and the heat is big enongh to 
keep them in agitation, the body is fuid; and if it 
be apt to ftick to things, it is hamid. Newton. 

Fiv'tp. x. f. 

3. Any thing not folid. 

2. je phyfick.] Any animal juice: as 
the blood. 

Confider how luxury hath introduced new difeafes, 
and with them, not improbdably, altered the whole 
courle of the fuids. . Arbuthnot, 

Fuur'pity. a. fe [fluidité, Fr. from 
finid.) The quality in bodies oppofite 
to ftability; want of coherence between 

the parts.. 

Heat promotes fuidity very much, by diminithing 
the tenacity of bodies: it makes many bodies fluid, 
which are not fluid in cold, and increafes the fluidity 
of tenacious liquids; as of oil, balfam, and honey; 


Sandys, 


Sandys, 


ftu 
2. 


and thereby decreafes their refiftance. Newton. 
A difeafe oppofite to this fpiffitude is too great 
Suuidity. Arbuthnot. 


Fiu‘tpwess, 2. f. [from fluid.) That 
quality in bodies oppofite to ftability. 
What if we Mould fay that Slutdiejs and fta- 
bility depends fo much upon the texture of the 
patts,, that, by the change of that texture, the 
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fame parts may be made to conftitute either a fluid 
or a dry body, and that permanently too? — Boyle. 
Fuu'mmerY., zf. A kind of food made 
by coagulation of wheatflower or oat- 
meal. 
Milk and fummery are very fit for children. 
i - Lecke, 
Fiunc.° participle and preterite of fing. 
Thrown; caft. 
Several ftatues the Romans themfelves fung into 
the river, when they would revenge themfelves. 


Addifon on Italy. 
FLUOR. n.f. [Latin.] 
1. A fluid ftate. 

The particles of fluids, which do not cohere too 
ftrongly, and are of fuch a-fmalinefs as renders: 
them moft fufceptible of thofe agitatioas which 
keep liquors in a fluor, are moft eafily feparated 
and rarefied into vapours. Newton's Opt, 

2. Catamenia. , 
Fuu'rRRY. m. f. "i 
1. A guft or ftorm of wind; a hafty blatt.. 
The boat was overfet by a fudden flurry from the 
north. A P ] Swift. 
2. Hurry; a violent commotion. 
Yo FLUSH. v. ». [fyfen, Dutch, to 
flow; fus, or fux, French. ] 
1. To flow with violence. ` 

The pulfe of the heart he attributes to an ebul- 
lition and fudden expanfion of- the blood in the 
ventricles, after the manner of the milk, which, 
being heated to fuch a degree, doth fuddenly, and 
all at once, fu/b up and run over'the velfel. Ray. 

lt fuflcs violently out of the cock for about a 
quart, and then ftops. Mortimer’s Hufbandiy, 

2. To come in hafte. 

If tbe place but affords 

Any ftore of lucky birds, 


' Asi make ’em to fu/2, 


Each owl out of his buh. | Ben Fonfon's Owls, 

3- To glow in the tkin; to produce a 
colour in the face by a fudden afflux of 
blood. It is properly nfed of a fudden 
or tranfient heat of countenance; not of 
a fettled complexion. 

Ere yet the fale of moft unrighteous tears 
Lad Icft the fu/bing in her gaaled eyes, 

She married. Shakefpeare’s Hamlets, 

Thus Eve with count’nance blithe her ftory told, 
But in her cheek diftemper fu/bing glow'd. 

` Milton. 
What can be more fignificant than the fudden 
Siufbing and confufion of a blufh? Collier. 

What means that lovely frait? What means, alas! 

That blood, which fu/les guilty in your face? 
' Dryden, 
At once, array’d 
In all the colours of the fu/Ding year, x 
The garden glows. Thomfon’s Spring., 
4- To fhine fuddenly ; obfolete. - 
A flake of fire that fu/bing in his beardy- 
Him all amax’d. ’ Spenfer. 
To FLUSH. v. a. 
1. To colour; to reddèn:’ properly to 
redden fuddenly.  - : 
“ The glowing dames of Zama’s royal court, . 
Have faces fu/b'd with more exalted charms. - 
* Addifon's Cato, 

Some court, or fecret corner feek, r 

Nor fh with hame the paffing virgin’s cheek.” 
` Gay's Trivia. 
2.. To elate; to elevate; to give the ap- 
pearance of fodden joy. 

As profperous people, fu/bed with great victories 
and fucceffes, are rarely known to confine their joys 
within the bounds of modcration and innocence. 

Autterbury’s Sermont. - 
Frusu. adj. 3 
1. Freh; full of vigour. 

He took my father grofly, full of bread, 

With all his crimes broad blown, and fu/b as May; 
Ang how his audit ftands, who knows, fave Heav'n ? 
Shakespeare, 


ay i love 


FLU 


T leve to wear cloths that are fujdy 
Not prefacing old rags with pluth. Cleaveland, 
2. Affluent; abounding. A cant word. 
Lord Strut was not very fub in ready, either 
to go to law or clear old debts; neither could he find 
good bail, Arbuthnot. 
FLUSH. 2. f 
4. 'Afux; fudden impulfe; violent flow. 
This is commonly corrupted to fah: as, 
a fajo of water. 
Never had any man fuch a lofs, cries a widower, 
in the fu of his extravagancies for a dead wife. 
Lt Eftcange. 
The pulfe of the arteries is not only caufed by the 
pulfation of the heart, driving che blood through them 
ün manner of a wave or fu/2, but by the coats of the 
arteries themfelves. ay. 
Succefs may give him a prefent u/b of joy; but 
whea the fhort tranfport is over, the apprehenfion 
of lofing fucceeds to the careof es 


ogers's Sermons. 

2. Cards all of a fort. 

Ta Fiu'srer. v.a. [from To fuh.) To 
make hot and rofy with drinking; to 
make half drunk. 

Three lads of Cyprus, noble {welling fpirits, 
Have 1 to-night fuffer’d with flowing cups, 
And they watch too. Shakefp. Othello. 

FLUTE. x. f. [fufte, flute, French; fiayte, 
Dutch.) 

1. A mufical pipe; a pipe with ftops for 
the fingers. 

Th’ oats were filver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ftroke, 

=- The foft complaining fxte 
Tn dying notes difeovers 
The woes of hopelefs lovers 
Wiofe dirge is whifper’d by the warbling lute. 


Dryden, 
z, A channel or furrow in a pillar, like the 
concave of a flute {plit. 
To FLUTE. v. a. To cut columns into 
~ hollows. 


Shak. 


Yo FLUTTER. v. n. [plocepan, Saxon, 


fitter, French. | 
a. To take fhort flights with great agitation 
of the wings. 

As an eagle ftirreth up her neft, futtereth over 
her young, and fpreadeth abroad her wings, fo the 
Lord alone did lead him, ut. 

Think you’ve an angel by the wings; 

One that gladly will be nigh, 

‘To wait upon each morning-fighs 

To flutter in the balmy air 

Of your well-perfimed pray’r. Crafbaw. 

They fed, and futt ring, by degrees withdrew. 

4 Dryden. 
2. To move about with great fhow and 
buftle without confequence. 

Excefs muddles the beft wit, and only makes it 
futter and froth high. rew. 

No rag, no fcrap of all the beau or wit, 

That ome fo flutter’d, and that once fo writ. 
Popes Dune, 
3. To be moved with quick vibrations or 
undulations. 

Ye fpirits! to your charge repair; 

The futt ring fan be Zephyretta’s care. Pope. 

They the tall matt above the veffel rear, 

Or teach the futt’ ring fail te float in air. 
Pope's Ody Jey. 

To be in agitatton; to move irregu- 
larly; to be in a ftate of uncertainty. 

The relation being brought him what a glorious 
viory was got, and how long we fluttered upon 
the wings of doubtful fuccefs, he was not furprifed. 

Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 

It is impoffible that men fhould certainly difcover 
the agreement or difcernment of ideas, whilit their 
thoughts flutter about, or ftick only in founds of 
doubtful fg nification. Locke. 
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Efteem we thefe, my friends! event and chance, 
Produc’d by atoms from their fuit ring dance! 


FLY 


The fuxion inercaled, and abfceffes were raifed. 
Wifeman. 


Prior. | 3. {In Pipe The arithmetick or 


His thoughts are very futtering and wandering, 
and cannot be fixed attentively to a few ideas fuc- 
ceffively. Watts. 

To FLU'TTER, v. a. - 

1. To drive in diforder; like a flock of 
birds fuddenly roufed. - 

Like an eagle in a dovecpat, I 
Flutier’d your Volfcians in Corioli. 

2. To hurry the mind. 

3. To diforder the pofition of any thing. 

Fro'rrer. #./. [from the verb. | a 

1. Vibration; undulation; quick and irre- 
gular motion. 

An infinite variety of motionsare to be made ufe 
of in the futter of a fan: there is the angry flutter, 
the modeit flutter, and the timorous flutter. 

A Addifon’s Spečtator. 

2. Hurry: tumult; difórder of mini. 

3. Confufion; irregular pofition. i 

Fruvialticx. adj. {fuvtaticus, Latin. ] 
Belonging to rivers. 

FLUX. x. f. [faxus, Latin; fux, French.] 

1. The a&t of flowing; paflage. 

The fimple and. primary motion of fire is flux, 
ina direét line from the centre of the fuel to its 
circumference. Digby. 

By the perpetual fux of the liquids, a great part of 
them is thrown out of the bedy. Arbuthnot. 
. The ftate of paffing away and giving 

lace to others. 

Whether the heat of the fun in animals whofe 
parts are fucceffive, and in a continual fux, can 
produce a deep and perfect glofs of blacknefs. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

What the ftated rate of intereft fhould be, in the 
conftant change of affairs, and fux of money, is 
hard to determine, cke, 

In the conitituent matter of one body, turning na- 
turally to another like body, the (tock or fund can 
never be exhaufted, nor the fux and alteration fen- 
fible. Woodward. 

Languages, like our bodies, are in a perpetual 
, flux, and ftand in need of recruits to fuppiy thofe 

words that are continually falliag. Felton. 

3. Any flow or iffue of matter. 

Quinces ftop fluxes of blood. Arbuthnot. 

4. Dyfentery; difeafe in which the bowels 
are excoriated and bleed; bloady flux. 

Eat eaftern fpice, fecure 

From burning fuxes and hot calenture. oo 
5: Excrement; that which falls from bodies. 

Civet is the very uncleanly fux of a cat. Shak, 

6. Concourfe; confluence. ta 

Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends; 

T'is right, quoth he; thus mifery doth part 

The flux of company. Shakefp, As you like it. 
7. The ftate of being melted. 

8. That which mingled with the body 
makes it melt. 

Fiux. adj. [fluxus, Latin.] Unconftant; 
not durable; maintained by a conitant 
fucceffion of parts. 

To FLUX. v. a 

1. To melt. 

2. To falivate; to evacuate by fpitting. 

He might fafhionably and genteelly have been 
duelled or fuxed into another world. South. 

FuuxiLiry, v. fe { fuxus, Latin.] Eafinefs 
of feparation of parts; pofftbility of 
liquefattion. 

Experiments feem to teach, that the fuppofed 
averfation of nature to vacuum is but accidental, or 
in ag partly of the weight and fluidity, 
or at leatt fuxilizy of the bodies here below., Boyle, 

Fiu'xion. n. fe [ fuxio, Latin.] 

t. The act of flowing. 

2. The matter that flows, 


Shakefp. 


n 


analyfis of infiniicly finall variable quan- 
tities; or it is the method of finding an 
infinite fmall or infinitely fmall quan- 
tity, which, being taken an infinite 
number of times, becomes equal to a 
quantity given. Harris. 
A penetration info the abftrufe difficulties and 
depths of modern algebra and fluxions, are not 
worth the labour of thofe who defign the Searned 
profeffions as the bufinefs of life. Watts. 
To FLY. pret. Jew or fled; part. fled or 
flown. v. n. [pleogan, Saxon. To fy is 
properly to ufe wings, and gives flew and 
flown. To fice is to efcape, or to ga 
away, plean, Saxon, and makes fed. 
They are now confounded.) 
1, To move through the air with wings. 
Ere the bat hath fowz 
Iis cloifter'd flight. Shakefp, Macbeth, 
Fowl that may fy above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven. Gen, i. 20, 
Thefe men’s haftinefs the warier fort of you do 
not commend: ye with they had held themfelves 
longer in, and not frown fo dangeroufly abroad be- 
fore the feathers of the caufe had bezn grown. 
f Hooker, 
z. To pafs through the air. 
Man is born unto trouble, as the {parks fy upward. 
‘aby Vs 
3- To pafs away, with the idea of fiwiftnefs 
or efcape. ig 
Ev’n a romance, a tune, a rhyme, 
Help thee to pafs the tedious time, 
Which eife would on thy hand remain; 
Though fewn, it ne'er looks back again, 
4. To pafs fwiftly. 
he feouts with fying {peed 
Return, and through the city fpread the news. 
Dryden. 
Pope. 


Prier. 


Earth rolls back beneath the fying Recd, 
5. ‘To move with rapidity. 
As ftriplings whip the top for {port, 
On the fmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine /ies and whirls about. Dryden, 
6. To part with violence. 
Glad to catch this good occafion, 
Moft thoroughly to be winnow’d, where my chaff _ 
And corn thall fy afunder. Shakefpeare, 
He baffas heads to fave his own, made fly ; 
And now, the fulcan to preferve, mutt die. Miller. 
7. To break; to fhiver; to burit afunder 
with a fudden explofion. 
Behnld, a frothy fubftance rife; 


Be cautions, off your baie i . _ Swift, 
8. [plean, Saxon; fichen, German.] To 
run away; to attempt efcape. [In this 


fenfe the verb is yi to fee, when 
Jed is formed; but the following exam- 
ples fhew that they are confounded: 
they are confounded oftener in the pre- 
fent than in the preter tenfe.] 
Which when the valiant elf perceiv’d, he leapt, 
As lion fierce, upon the fying prey. Spenfer, 
Ye hall flee, as ye fled trom before the earth- 
uake. Zech, xiv. 5, 
Abiather efcaped and fe after David, 1 Sa. xxii, 
What wonder if the kindly beams he thed, 
Reviv'd the drooping arts again ; 
If fcience rais'd her head, 
And foft humanity, that from rebellion fed. 
Dryden. 
He oft defir'd to fy fram Ifrael’s throne, 
And live in fhades with her and love alone, Prior, 
T'I fy from thepherds, flocks, and flow’ry plains; 
From thepherds, flocks, and plains 1 may remove, 
Forfake mankind, and all the world but love. Pope. 


g. To Fry at. To fpring with violence 


upon; to fall on fuddenly, h 
A feryant 


BEY. 
A Tervant that he bred, theill’d with remorfe, 
Oppds’d againit the act, bending his fword 
To his great mafter; ne oe enrag’d, 
Flew en him, and among’ft them fell’d ow. 
Though the dogs have never feen the dog- 


zi yet th ill come forth and fy at him. 
killer, yet they wi 3 Aa Ne. FR, 


No honour, no fortune, can keep a man from 
being miferabte, when an eoraged confcience fhall 
Aly at him, and take him by the throat. South, 

This isan age that fies at all learning, and en- 
quires efpecially into faults. 3 South. 

10. To Fry in the face. To infult. 

This would difcourage any man from doing you 
good, when you will cither neglect him, or fly ix bis 
face; and he muft expect only danger to hintfelf. 

Swift's Drapier’s Letters, 
It. To Fuy in the face. ‘Yo aft in defiance, 
Fly in s Ai 
—But how, if nature fy in my face firt? 
—Then nature’s the aggreffor. 
12. To Fry of. To revolt. 

Deay to fpeak to me? Theyre fick, they're weary, 
They have travelled all the night! mean fetches, 
The images of revolt and fying off. Shakefp. 
$ The tcaytor Syphax 
Flew off at once with his Numidian horfe. 

- Addifon’s Cato. 
13. To Fry out. To burft into paffion, 

How eafy 1s a noble fpirit difcern’d, 

From harth aod fulphurous matter thar flies out 

In contumelies, makes a noife, and ftinks. 

Ben Fonf. Catil. 

Paffion is apt to ruffle, and pride will fy out into 
contumely and neglect. Collier of Friend flip. 

t4. To Fry out. To break out into li- 
cence. 

You ufe me like a courfer fpurr’d and rein’d : 

H 1 fy out, my fiercenefs you command. Dryden, 

Papifts, when unoppofed, fy cut into alt the 
Ppageantries of worfhip; but when they are hard 
preiled by arguments, lie clofe intrenched behind 
the council of Trent a Dryden. 

15. To Fry our. To fart violently from 
» any direétion. 

All bodies, maved circularly, have a perpetual 
endeavour to recede from the centre, and every mo- 
ment would fy out in right lines, if they were not 
retrained. r Bentley's Sermons, 

16, To lt Fuy. To difcharge. 

The noify culverin, o’ercharg’d, Iers fiy, 

And burits, unaiming, in the readed tky. Granville. 
47. To be light and unencumbered: as a 

fying camp. 

To FLY. v.a. 
1. To fhun; to avoid; to decline. 

Love like a fhadow flies, when fubftance love 

purtues ; 

Purfuing that which flies, and fying what porfues. 

r i Shakefpeare. 
O Jove, I think 


Foundations fy the wretched; fuch I mean, 
Where they thould be relieved. Shakefp, 
If you fly phyfick in health altogether, it will 
be too ftrange tor your body when you fhall need it. 
Bacun's Effays. 
© whither (hall I run, or which way fy 
The fight of this fo horrid fpeétacle. Milton. 
2. ‘To refufe affociation with. 
Sleep fier the wretch; or when with cares oppreft, 
And his tofs’d limbs are weary"d into relf, 
Then dreams invade. Dryden’ Juvenal. 
Nature fics him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 
3. To quit by flight. 4 
Dedalus, to fy the Cretan fhore, 
His beavy limbs on jointed pinions bore, 
‘The firt who fail’d in air. Dryden's Æn. 
4. To attack by a bird of prey. 
If a mancan tame this mon 
other ravening lowl, and kill them, it is fomewhat 
worth, Bacon. 


e Itis probable that few was originally the 
preterite of fy, when it fignificd vola- 


Dryden, 


fs and with her fy |' 


FOA 
tion, and fed when it fignified efcape: 
Jawn fhould be confined likewife to 
vOlation; but thefe diftinctions are now 
confounded. I know not any book ex- 
cept the Scriptures in which fy and fee 
are carefully kept feparate. 
Fry. x. /. [pleoge, Saxon. ] 
1. A fmall winged infest of many fpecies. 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods; 

They kill us for their fpore. Shakefpeare, 

y country neighbours begin to think of being in 
general, before they come td think of the fy in 
their fheep, or the tares in their corn. Locke. 

To prevent the fy, fome propofe to fow athes 
with the feed. 

To heedlefs flier the window proves 
A conftant death. x Thomfon’s Summer, 

2. That part of a machine which, being put 
into a quick motion, regulates and equa- 
lifes the motion of the reft. 

lf we fuppofe a man tied in place of the weight, 
it were eafy, by a fingle hair faftened untogthe dy or 
balance of the jack, to draw him up from the ground. 

k 5 Hilkins, 
3- That part of a vane which points how 
the wind blows. 
Te Fiy'siow. v.a. [fy and bleav.] To 
taint with flies; to fill with maggots. 

1 am unwilling to believe that he detigns to play 
ticks, and to tyLlew my words, to make Olen 
diftatte them. Stilling fleet, 

Like a fyd/cawa cake of tallow; 

Or on parchment, ink turn’d yellow, 
So morning infects, that in muck begnn, 
Shine, buz, and fyb/ow in the fetting fun. Pope. 
Fry‘soar. a. f. [fy and boat.) A kind 
of veffel nimble and light for failing. 
Fryca'tcner, mf [ jy and catch.) One 
that hunts flies, 

There was more need of Brutus in Domitian’s 
days, to mend, than of Florace, to laugh at a ffy- 
catcher. . Dryden. 

The fwallow was a fycateber as well as the 


Swift, 


| Spider. L' Effrange, 
FLY'ER. pE Metia 
„te One that flies or rans away. This is 


written more frequently fier. 

They hit one another with darts, as the others dé 
with theic hands, which ehey never throw counter, 
but at the back of the fier. Sandys's Journey. 

He grieves fo many Britons fhould be lott; 

Taking mure pains, when he beheld them yield, 
To fave the fiers than to win the field. Waller, 


2. One that ufes wings. 

3. The fly of a Jack. 

Ae [ie architeéturc.] Stairs made of an 
oblong fquare figure, whofe fore and. 
back fides are parallel to each other, and 
fo are their ends: the fecond of thefe 
Jers flands parallel behind the firt, the 
third behind the fecond, and fo are faid 
to fiy off from one another. 

Maoxon’s Mech, Exer. 

To Fry'risn. v. 2. [fy and ff.) To 
angle with a hook baited with a fly, 
either natural or artificial. 

I thall give you fome direltions for fy-fi/hing. 
Watfon. 

FOAL. 2./. (pola, Saxon.] The offspring 
ofa mare, or other beat of burthen. The 
cuftom now is to ufe co/#fora young horfe, 
and foal for a young mare; but there was 
not originally any Fick diftinétion. 

Alfa flew his fteed, 
And with his winged heels did tread the wind,. 
As he had been a fou? of Pegafus’skind. F.Q 
Twenty the-afles and ten foals. Gen. axaii. 15. 

To Foau. ve a. [from the noun.) To 

bring forth. Ufed. of. mares, 


Mortimer’s Hufbandry, | 


j FOC 
. Give my horfe to Timon: it faa/s me ftraight 
Ten able horfes, Sbakefpeare’s Timon, 
Such colts as are 
Of generous race, ftraight, when they firft are foal’d,. 
Walk proudly. May's Georgicks. 
o FoaL. v. 2. To be difburthene of 
the foetus. Ufed of beafts of burthen. 
Abont September take your mares‘into the houfey 

where keep them 'till they foa/. 
! . Mortimer’s Hufoandry. 
Fo'arsir, 


O'ALFOOT. } if Plants. 

FOAM. 7. f. [fam, Saxon.] ‘The white 
fubftance which agitation or fernientation 
gathers on the top of liquours; froth; 
fpume. 

The foam upon the water. Hof. x. 7. 
Whitening down their mofly tinétur’d ftream 
efeends the billowy foam, Thomfon's Spring, 

To Foam. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

t. To froth; to gather foam. 

What a beard of the generat’s cut will do among: 

' foaming bottles and ale-wath’d wits, is wonderful. 5 

i : Shakefp. Henry Va 

i Caæfar fell down in the market-place, and foam d 
at mouth, and was fpeechicfs, | Shakefpeare.. 

To Patlas high the foaming bowl he crown’d, 
And fprinkt’d large libations on the ground. Pope.. 
Upon a foaming horfe 
There follow’d ftraight a man of royal porte Rowe, 
2. To be in rage; to be violently agitated, 
He foametb, and gnatheth with his teeth. 
Mar itett. 

Folamy. adj. [ftom fsam.] Covered: 
with foam; frothy, 

More white than Neptune’s foamy faces. 

When ftruggling rocks he would embrace. 
Behold ev high the foamy billows ride !. 
The winds and waves are on the julter fide. 
Dryden. 

FOB. wf. [ fuppe, fupfacke,German.} A 
fmall pocket. 

Who picked a fod at holding forth.  Hudibras.. 
When were the dice with more profufion thrown 2. 
The well-fill’d_ fc, not empty’d now alone. Dryd. 
He put his hand into his fob,.and prefented me 
in his name with a tobacco-itopper.. Addifon. 
Two pockets he called his ea: they were two- 

large flus fqueezed clofe by the preflure of his belly. 
~ Swift, 


Sidneys. 


Orphans around his bed the lawyer fees,. 
And takes the plantiff’s and delendant’s fees; 
His tellow pick-purfe, watching for a job,. 

Fancies his finger’s in the cully’s fod. Swif, 
To Vou. v. a. [ fuppex, German. ]: 
1. To cheat;. to he to defraud, 

1 think itis feurvy, and begin to find myfelf obb’ 
in it. * . Shakefp,. Othello, 

Shall there be a gallows ftandingin England when, 
thou act king,. and refolution thus fobd’d asit is with: 
the rufty curb of old father antick the law. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V.. 

He goes prefling forward, ‘till he was fobbed: 

again with another ftory. L’ Efirange.. 
2. To For ef. To hift off;. to put afide 

with an artifice; to delude by a-trick.. 

You muñ not think 
a off your difgraces with a tale.  Shakefpe. 
or they, poor knaves, were glad to-clteat, ` 

To get their wives-and children meats. 

But thefe will not ead off fo). 

They mult bave wealth and power too. Hugidrass. 

By a Ravenna vintner once betray’d,. A 
So much for wine and watec mix’d I paid 5. 

But when f thought the purchas’d liquor mine, 
The rafcal fobs’. me off with only wine. Addifer, 

Being a great lover of country-fports, 1 abfolurcly 
determined not to be a minifter of itate, nas to be 

Sobbed off with a garter. Addifons Freebolder.. 
Fo'car. adj. [from focus.) Belonging to. 
the focus, See Focus. y 

Schelliammer demandeth whether the convexity or 
concavity of the drum collects rays intoa focal point: 
os featters them. Derbam,. 

Fo'cen. 


° 


FOE 


Fo'cin. wf. { focile, French.] The greater 
or lefs bone between the knee and anki 
or elbow and wrift. 

. ‘The fra€ture was of both the feci/r of the left leg. 
. Wifeman, 

Foctuia’rion. 2. fe Lfocillo, Late] Com- 
fort; fupport. Dia. 

FO'CUS. n. f. (Latin.] 4 

1. [In Pal The focus of a glafs is 
the point of. convergence or concourfe, 
where the rays meet and crofs the axis 
after-their refraction by the glafs. 

The point from which rays diverge, or to 
which they converges may be called their focuz. 
3 Newton's Opticks. 

2. Focus of a Parabola. A point in the 
axis within the figure, and diftant from 
the vertex hy a fourth part of the para- 
meter, or atus reddum. Harrit. 

3. Focus of an Ellipft. A point towards 
each end of the longer axis; from whence 
two right lines being drawn to any point 
in the circumference, fhall be together 
-equal to that longer axis. Harris. 

4. Focus of the Hyperbola. A point in 
the principal axis, within the oppofite 
chyperbolas ; from which if any two right 
‘lines'are drawn, meeting in cither of the 
oppofite h ;perbolas, the difference will be 
equal to the principal axis. Dia. 

FØDDER. n.f. [noSne, poden, Saxon. | 
Dry food ftored up for cattle againit 
winter, 

‘Their cattle, ftarving for want of fodder, cor- 
rupted the air. Knalles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
Being not to be raifed without wintering, they 
will help to force men into improvementof land by a 
neceffity of fodder. Temple, 
Of grafs and fodder thou defraud’ft the dams, 
And of their mothers dugs the ftarving lambs. 
Dryd. Virgil. 

To Folpper. w. a. [from the noun.] ‘Lo 

feed with dry food. : 

Natural earth is taken from juft under the turf of 

the beft pafture ground, ina place that has been well 

foddered on. Evelyn. 

F From Wintet keep, 

Well fodder'd in the titalls, thy tender fheep. 

Dryd. Virgil, 

A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three 


„barns, with as many cowyards to fodder cattle in. 
Mortimer’s«Hufeandry, 


Straw will do well enough to fodder with, 
i Mortimer. 
Folpperer. #.° f. [from fodder.) He 
who fodders cattle. ‘ 
FOE. a. f. (pah, Saxon; fae, Scottith.] 
a. Anencmy in war. 
Ere he bad eftablihed his throne, 
He fought great battles with his favage foe,- 
Un which he them defeated ever mote. Fairy Queen. 
Never but one more was either like 
‘To meet fo great a for. A Milton. 
2. A perfecutor; an enemy in common 
life. 
God's benifon go with you, and with thofe 


That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. 
Shakefpeare. 


Fore’d by thy worth thy foe in death become, 
Thy friend has lodg’d thee in a a. 
ryden’i Fab. 
Thydefedtsta know, , 
Make ufe of ev'ry friend, aod ev'ry foe- 
3. Ag opponent; an illwifher. 


Pope. 


Ve that contiders and enquises into the reafon of 


things, is counted a for to received dottrines. 
= Watts on the Mind. 


Foleman. 2. f- [from fe 
Enemy in war; antagonitt. 
word, 


and man.] 


An obfolete 


FOETUS. n. f. (Latin.] ‘The child in the 


FOG. 7. f. [fogs Danih, a ftorm.] A 


Fo’eciLy. 


‘ And hides for fhame. 


FOI'BLE. ». f. 


- FOI 


Mere haunts that fiend, and does his daily {pail ; 
Therefore henceforth be at your keeping well, 
And ever ready for your foreman fell. Fairy Queen. 
_ What valiant forman, like to Autumn’s ¢ 
Have we mow’d down in top of all their pride? 
Shakefpeare’s Henry Vi, 


womb after it is perfeétly formed: but 
before, it is called embrio. Quincy. 


A fetus, in the mother’s womb, differs not much 
from the ftate of a vegetable. Locke 


thick mift; a moift denfe vapour near 
the furface of the land or water. . 
Infect her beauty, 
You fenfuck'd fogs drawn by the pow’rful fun, 
To fall and blatt her pride. Shakefp. 
Lelfer mifte and fogs than thofe which covered 
Greece with fo long darknefs, prefent great altera- 
tions in the fun and moon. Raleigh. 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs! far hence fly away ; 
Taint not the pure itreams of the fpringing day 
With your dull influence : it is for you 
To fit $a feonle upon night's heavy brow. 
Crafhaw. 
* Fogi we frequently obferve after funfetting, even 
in our hotteft months. Woodward, 


Fou. z. f. { fogagium, low Latin. Gramen 


in forra regis locatur pro fogagio. Leges 
H samen Aftergrafs ; valk whieh 
grows in Autumn after the hay is mown. 

adv. [from foggy.} Mifily; 
darkly ; cloudily. 


Folcciness. 2. f. [from foggy.) _ The 


ftate of being dark or mifty ; cloudinefs ; 
miftinefs. 


Folccy. adj. [from fog. 


1. Mifty; cloudy; dank; full of moift 


vapours. 
Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy milt 
Of our felf-love, fo paffions do deceive, 
We think they hurt, when moft they do affitt. 
Sidney. 
And Phebus flying fo, moft thameful fight, 
His bluthing face in Jeggy cloud implies, 
Spenfer. 


- Whence have they this mettle? 
Is not their climate foggy raw and dull? 
, Shakefp. Henry V. 
Ascleere Phebus, when fome fogg y cloud 

His brightneffe from the world a while doth throwd, 

Doth by degrees beginne to thew his light. Brown. 

Let not air be fubject to any foggy noifome- 
nefs, from fens ot marfhes near adjoining. 

Wotton'’s Architefture. 

About Michaelmas, the isl fat, and by 
no means fo; retire your rareft plants. 

cog) ý Ban's Kalendar. 


2. Cloudy in underftanding; dull. 
Fou. suterjed. 


{from pah, Saxon, an enc- 
my.] An interjection of abhorrence : 
as if one fhould at the fight of any thing 
hated cry out @ foe 

Not to affect many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion and degree, 
Whereto we fee in all things nature tends, 
Fob! one may (mel! in fuch a will moft rank, 
Foul difproportions, thoughts unnatural. Shakefp. 

ferent A weak fide; 

a blind fide; a failing. 

He knew the foibles of human nature, Friend. 

The witty men fometimes have fenfe enough to 
know their own foid/e, and therefore they craftily 
fun the attacks of argument. -~ /Pates's Logick. 


To FOIL. v. a. [affoler, to wound, old 


French, ] 


t. To put to the worlt; to defeat; though 


without a complete victory. f 


Amazemen? feiz’d 
The rebel thrones; but greater rage to fee 
Thus foil’d their mightich. — 


Milton. 


BOJ. 


Leader of thofe armies bright, 
Which but th’ omnipotent none could have foil'd! 
Milion. 
Yet thefe fubje& not: I to thee difclofe 
What inward thence I feel, not therefore fail’d : 
Who meet with various objects, from the feufe ` 
Varioufty reprefenting ; yet Rill free, 
Approve the beft, and follow what 1 approve. — 
Milton. 

Strange, that your fingers fhould the pencil _foi/, 
Without the help of colours or of oil! Waller. 

He had been -foi/ed in the cure, aod had left itto 
nature. Wifeman's Surgery. 

In their conflids with fin they have been fo 
often foiled, that they now defpair of ever getting 
the day. Calamy’s So manse 

Virtue, difdain, defpair, I oft have try’d; 

And, foil’d, have with new arms my foe defy’d. 
Dryden. 

But 1, the confort of the thunderer, . 

Have wag’d a long and unfuecefs(ul war; 1 

With various arts and arms in vain have toil'd, 

And by a mortal man at length am foil'd. Dryden 
2. (Fouillér, French.] ‘To blunt; to dull. 

When light-wing’d toys 

Of feather’d Cupid foi! with wanton dulnefs, 

My {peculative and offic’d inftruments. Shakefp. 

. To defeat; to puzzle. 

Whilft I am fellowing one character, 1 am crofs'd 
in my way by another, and put up fuch a variety of 
odd creatures in both feses, that they for/ the fcent 
of one another, and puzzle the chace. Addifen. 


FoiL. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


1. A defeat; a mifcarriage ; an advantage 
ained without a complete conqueft. 
We of thy cunning had-no diffidence; 
One fudden fvi’ thall never breed diftrutt. — Shak. 
Whofoever overthroweth his, mate in fuch fort, 
as that either his back, or the one fhoulder, and 
contrary heel do touch the ground, fhall be ac- 
counted to give the fall: if he be endangered, and 
make a narrow efcape, it is called a foil,  Caretv. 
So after many haa the tempter proud, 
Renewing freth affaults, amidft his pride, 
Fell whence he ftood to fee his victor fall. 
When age fhall level me to impotence, 
And {weating pleafure leave me on the foil. 
Scusbern. 
Death never won a ftake with greater toil, 
Nor e'er was fate fo near a foil. Dryden. 


2. [Fenille, French,] Leaf; gilding. 
A ftately palace, built of fquared brick, 
Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 
Whofe walls were high, but nothing rong nor thick, 
And golden foil all over them difplay’d. Fairy Queen, 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal foil, 
Nor in the gliftering foi? 
Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies. 
3 Milton. 
5: Something of another colour near which 
jewels are fet to raife their luftre. 
As the a black filk cap on him begun 
To fet for foil of his milk-white to ferve. 
Like bright metal on a fullen ground, 
My reformation glittering o’er my fault, 
Shall fhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no forl tofet it off. Sbakefpe 
The fullen paifage of thy weary fleps ` : 
Efteem a fei/, wherein thou art to fet 
The precious jewel of thy home. Shake/peare. 
’Tis the property of all true diamonds to unite 
the fail clofely to itfelf, aod thereby berte: augment 
its lufre: the foil is a mixture of maftich and burnt 
ivory. Grew's Mufawm, 
lfector has a foil to fet him off: we oppofe the 
incontinence of Paris to the temperance of Hector. 
F Broome on the Odyffey. 
4. [From foniller, French.] A blunt fword 
ufed in fencing. ~ 
Ile that plays the king fhall be welcome; his 
majetty hall have tribute of me: the adventurous 
knight fhall ufe his foi/ and target. Shake/p. 


Foliber. x f. [from feil] One who has 
ained advantage over another. 

To FOIN. v. n. [foindre, Fr, Skinner.) 
To pufh in fencing. : 


Milton, 


Sidney. 


FOL” 

“He hew'd, and lafh'd, and /ois’d, and thunder'd 

blows, * 
And every way did feek into his life; 

Ne plate, ne mail, ¢ ward-fo mighty throws. 
But yielded paffage to his cruel knife. Furry Queen. 

He cares not what milchief he doth, if his weapon 

be outs he will fiz like any devil; he will {pare 
neither man, woman, norchild.. |  Sbakefpeare. 

Then both, no moment loft, at once advance 
Againtt each other, arm’d with fword and lance: 
They lath, they fiz, they pafs, they flrive to bore 
Their corflets, and the thinnett parts explore. Dryd. 

Forn. 2. f. (from the verb.) A thruft; a 
path. ` 
Folininecy.ady. [from forz,] In a pufh- 
_ _ ing.manner. s 
Folrson. w. f [fotron, Saxon.] Plenty; 
abundance. A word now ont of ufe. 

Pay juftly thy tithes, whatfoever thou be, 

That God may in blefling feod foifow wo'thee. Tuff 

Be wilful to kill, and unfkilful to ttore, 
And look for no foifor, Utell thee before. Tuffer. 

Nature fhould bring farth, 
Of its owa kind, all foifon, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 

As thofe that feed grow full, as bloffoming time 
That from the feednefs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming fi/on; fo her plentcous womb 
Expreffeth his tull cilth and hufband 

Fo Forst. v. a. [ faufer, French 
fert by forgery. 

Left negligence or partiality might admit or foi? 
in abufes and corruption, an archdeacon was ap- 
pointed to take account of xhzie doings. Carew. 

Forge law, and foi? into fome by place 
Of fome old rotten roll. = Dryden's Don Sebaftion. 

For'srness. x. f. [from foifly.] Fuftinels ; 
mouldinefs. 

Drefs muflard, and lay it in eellar up (weet, 
Left foiftinef: make it for table unmeet. Tuffer. 

Folisty, adje [See Fusry.] Mouldy; 
~ fofty. 

FOLD. z. f. [faled, alo, Saxon.] 

1. ‘The ground in which theep are confined. 

His eyes he opco’d. and beheld a field 
Part arable and tilth; whereon were fheaves; 

New reap’d; the other part, (heepwalks and folds. 
Milton. 


. Shak. 
.] To in- 


Tn thy book record their groans, 
Who were thy theep, and ia their ancient fold 
Slain. Milton. 
z. ‘The place where fheep arc houfed. 
rime drives the flocks from ficld to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 
Aad all complain of cares to come, 
3. The flock of fheep. 
Aad this you fee 1 {carcely drag along, 
Who ycaning on the rocks has left her young, 
‘The hope and promife of my failing feld. Dryden. 
4. A limit; a boundary, 
Secure from meeting, they're diftinGly roll'd ; 
Nor leave their feats, and pafs the dreadtul fold, 
d Creech. 
[From fild, Saxon.}] A double; a 
complication; an involution; one part 
added to another; one part doubled upon 
another. 
She in this trice of time 
Commits a thing fo manflreus, to difmantle 
So many falfrot favour! = Shakefpeare’s K, Lear, 
The a¥eient Egyptian mummies were forouded 
in a number of fod; of linen, befmeared with gums. 
5 Bacon's Natural Hifory, 
Not with indented wave, the ferpent then 
Prone on the ground, as finces but on his rear « 
Circular bafe of rifing folds; that tovrer’d 
Fold above feld, a furging maze ! Milton. 
Let the draperies be nobly {pread upon the body, 
and jee tHe fold; be large the parts fhoutd be often. 
traverfed by the flowing ot the foir. Dryden. 
With fear and wonder fei2'd, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with fesen liftinguith'd folds 
Of tough bull hides, Dryden's Virgil Æn. 
Vorn i ' . 


Ralelgd. 
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The inward coatof a lion’s tomach has ftronger 
folds than a human, but in other things not much 
different. wi 4 Arbuthnot 

6.. From the ‘foregoing, fignification is de- 
.tived the ufe of fold in compofition. 
Fold fignifies the fame quantity added : 
as zwo fold, twiee the quantity; saventy 
- fold, twenty times repeated. yal 
But other fell into good ground, and brought forth 
+ fmit; fome an dundred fold, fome fixty fold, fome 
thirty fold, i Matt. 
At lat appear 
Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid roof, * 
And thrice three fold the gates: three folds were brafs, 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock. Mitten, 
Theit.martyr’d blood and athes fow J 
O’ecall th’ Htalian fields, where fill doth fway 
The triple tyrant; that from thefe may grow 
A bande rd fold. Milton, 
To Foro. v.a. [from the noun. J 
1. To fhut theep in the fold. j 

The ftar that bids the fhepherd fold, 

Now the top of heav’n doth hald. Milton, 

We fee that the folding o! theep helps ground, as 
well by their warmth as by their compoit. © Bacox. 

She in pens his flocks will fold. 
And then produce her dairy ftore, 

With wine to drive away the cold, 

And unbought dainties of the poor,  Dryden’s Hor. 
2. [palban, Saxon.] To double; to com- 
plicate. 

Asa vefture fhalt thou fo/d them up, Jeb. i. 12, 

Yet a little fleep,'a little Number, a little folding 
of the hands to fleep. Prov. vie 10. 

They be follen together as thorns. Nab. i. 10. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, unlock her 
clofet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, read 
it, feal it, and again return to bed.  Sbakefpeare, 

Confcious of its own impotence, it fo/ds its-arms 
in defpair, and fits curfing in a corner. Callier, 

Both furl their fails, and ftrip thein for the hght; 
Their folded iheets difmifs the ulelefs air. Dryd. 

3, To inclofe; to inelude; to fhut. -` 

We will defcend and fosd him in oucarms. Shak. 

Witnefs my fon, now in the fhade of death, k 
Whofe bright outfhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
lath in eternal darknets folded up. Shake/p. 

The fires i th’ Jowett hell fold in map le ! 

bak, Coricl. 

To Foun. v. x. To clofe over another of 

the fame kind; to join with another of 
the fame kind. 

The two leaves of the one door were folding; and 
the two leaves of the other door were folding. 

1 Kings, vi. 34. 

FOLIA'CEOUS. adj. [ feliacens, from fo- 

lium, Latin.] Confitmg of laminz or 
leaves. 

A picce of another, confifting of an outer cruft, of 
a ruddy talky fpar, and a blue talky foliaceows Ipar. 

Woodward on Foff, 

Fo'tiace. nf. ( folium, Latin; fexillage, 

French.] Leaves; tufts of leaves; the 
apparel of leaves to a plant. 

‘The great columns are finely engraven with fruits 
and foliage; that run twifting about them trom the 
yery top to the bottom. Ad tifon. 

When fwelling buds their od’rous fuliage thed, 
And gently harden into fruit, the wife 
Spare not the little ofsprings, if they grow E 
Redundant. Philips. 

To Fo'Liare. v.a. [ foliatus. folium. Latin. | 
To beat into laminas or leaves,  ' 

Gold foliated, or any metal foliared, cleaveth. 

n ee Aaro. 

H gold be foliated, and held between your eyes 

and the light, the light looks of a greenifh blue. 
‘Newton's Opt. 
Foura'tion. 2. f- { foliatio, folium, Latin, 
1. The a&t of beating into thin leaves. 
2. Foliation is one of the parts’ of the 
flower, being the collection of thofe fu- 


gacious coloured leaves “called petala, 
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which cọnfitute' the compafs of the 
flower; and fometimes ‘guard the frnit 
which fuccéeds the foliation, as in apples 
and pears, :and fometimes ftand within 
it, as in ‘cherries and apricots; for, thefe, ` 
being tender and pulpous, and coming 
. forth in the Spring, would be injuted by 
the weather, if they were not lodged up 
within their flowers. uinea 
Fo'LIATURE. 2. f. Hi Joium, Latin. | 
The fate of being hammered into leaves. 
Difi. ` 
FO'LIO. n.f. [in folie, Latin.) A large bouk 
of which the pages are formed by a fhect 
of paper once doubled. = 

Plumbinus and Plumeo made lefs progrefs “in 
knowledse, though they had read over more folios, 

Watts on the Mind, 

FOo'LIOMORT. adj. f folium mortuum, Lat.) 

A dark yellow ; the colourof a leaf faded ; 
vulgarly called philomor. g. 

A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, ard 

ethe exteriour cortex of a faliomort colour, Mosdtw, 

FOLK. x. f. [pole, Saxon; volk, Dutch; 

it ts properly a noun collective, and has 
no plural bat by modern corruption. } 

1. People, in familiar languages =. 

Never troubling him, either with afking queftionse 
or tinding fault with his melancholy, but rather fite 
ting to his dolor dolorous difcourfes of their own and 
other folks misfortune. Sidney. 

Dorilaus having married his fifter, had, his mar- 
riage in fhort time bleit, for fo are fo/k wont to fay, 
how unhappy foever the children after grow, with a 


fon. Sidney, 
When with greatett art he fpoke, 

You'd think he talk’d like other folk ; 

For all a rhetorician’s rules a 

Teach nothing but to name his tools, — Hudidsaz, 


z. Nations; mankind. | 
"Fhou thalt judge the fo/é righteoufly, and govern 
_the nations upon earth, `, Pfal. Wii. 4, 
3- Any kind of people as diferiminated 
from others. 
The river thrice hath flow’d, no ebb between ? 
And the old folk, time’s doting chronicles, 
Say it did fo a little time before. - Shakefp, 
Anger is a kind of bafenefs; as it appears well in 
the weaknefs of children, women, old fo/ks, and fick 
Solkr. = E Bacon. 
4. It is now oufed only in familiar or bur- 
lefque language. ` t i 
Old good man Dobfon of the green, _ 
Remembers he the tree has feen, 


And gocs with folks to thew the fight. Swifte 
He walk’dand wore a threadbare cloak; > 
He din’d and fupp’d at charge of other folk, Swift, 


Fo'LKMOTE. 2. /. [from folk and mote. 

Thofe hills were appointell fortwo fpecial ufess 
and built by two feveral nations ;' the one is that 
which you call /o/emores, built by the Saxons, and 
fignifies in the Saxon a mecting-of folk. — Spenfer. 

Fo'uuicie. 2. f- [ folliculus, Latin.] i 
1, A cavity in any body ‘with ftrong coats.’ 
Although there be ho eminent and circular follie 
“ele, no round bag or veficle, which long coritainetl: 
this humour; yet is tHere a manifeft receptacle of 
choler from the liver‘into the guts. > + Browz. 
2. Follicle is a term in botany, fignifying 
feed-veffels, capfula feminalis, or cafe, 
which fome» fruits and feeds have over 
them; as that of the alkengi,» pedicu, 
laris, &c. ' Quincy, 
To. ¥O'LLOW. v. a. [polgian, Saxon; 
volgen, Dutch.| * E 7 
t. To go after; not before, or fide by fide. 
I-had rather, forfaoth, go before you like a man, 


aa him Jiké a dwat Shake/peare. 
5 { Him 
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Him and al} his trais oo o, 
Foilaw’d in bright proceftion, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
What could Ido, ° 
Bat follow ftrait, invifibly thus led? 
2. To putfue as an enemy; to chafe. 
Where ranks fell thickeft was indeed the place 
To feek Sebaftian, through a track of death 
I fallow'd him by groans of dying foes. Dryden. 
3. To accompany ; not to forfake. 
Yet doubt not but in valley and in plain 
God is as here, and will bé found alike 
Prefent, and of his prefence many a fign 
Still “piece thee, ftill Aaa thee round 
With goodnefs and paternal love, his face 
Exprefs, and of his (teps the track divine. Milton, 
Up he rode, 
Follow'd with acclamation and the found 
Symphonious of ten thoufand harps that tun’d 
Angelic harmonica. Milton, 
4 To attend as a dependant. 
And the three eldeft fons of Jefle went and fol- 
» Jowed Saul to the battle. x Sam. avii. 13» 
Let not the mufe then flatter lawlefs fway, 
Nor follow fortune where fhe leads the way. 
5. To go after, as a teacher. 
Not yielding over to old age his country delights, 
he was at that time eua merlin. Sidney. 
Some pious tears the pitying heto paid, 
And fellow'd with his eyes the fleeting hade. 
Dryden's ZEn. 
We follow fate, which does too faft purtue. 
Dryden, 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Pope. 


6. To fucceed in order of time. 
Such fellow him as fhall be regifter’d, 
Part good, part bad, of bad the longer feroll. Milt. 
Signs following figns, lead on the mighty year. 
4 Pope 


7. To be confequential in argument, as 
effects to caufes. j 
I Jaugh, when thofe who at the fpear are bold 
And vent’rous, if that fail them, fhrink and fear 
What yet they know muft fol/ow, to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, = Milton. 
8. To imitate; to copy; asa pupil; or to 
be of an opinion of party. 
Where Rome keepeth that which is ancienter 
and better, others, whom we much more affect, 
feaving it for newer, and changing it for worfe, we 
had rather follow the perfections of them whom 
* we like not, than in defeéts relemble them whom 


we love. 4 coker. 
TU patterns are fure to be followed more than good 
rules. Locke. 


g. To obey; to obferve, as a guide or di- 
rection. ©, 

If all who do not follow oral tradition as their 
only rule of faith are out of the church, then all 
who fellow the council of Trent are no Chriftians, 

as p Tillotfon. 
Moft men admire 
Virtue, who fellow not her lore. 

Fair virtue fhould 1fbllow thees 
I fhould be naked and alone, . 

, For thou art not in company, 
And fcarce att to be found in one. 
10. To purfue as an object of defire. 
Fellaw peace with all, meo, Hebrews. 
Follow not that whichis evil. Jobn. 
yr. To confirm by new endeavours; to 
keep up indefatigably. < 

They bound themfelves to his laws and obedience 
and in cafe it had been followed upon theim, as it 
fhould have Siew they fhould have been reduced to 
perpetual civility, _. Spenfer. 

32. To attend to; to be bufied with. 
He that undertaketh and fo//owerd other men's 
bufinefs for gain, fhall fall into fuits, Ecclef. 
To Fo'LLOW, V. n. 
t. To come after another. 
“The famine thall fel/ow clofe after you. Jer. 

Welcome toali that lead or follow 

To the oracle of Apollo. 


Ber, Fonfin. 
3. To attend fervilely. i i 
Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh cvery paflion, 


- Paradife Reg. 


Evelyn. 


FOL 


That in the nature of their lords rebels 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. Shak. 
3- To be pofteriour in time. 
4. To be confequéntial, as effect to caufe. 

If the neglect or abufe of liberty to ezaminè what 
would really and truly make fór his happinefs mit- 
lead him, the mifcarriages tbat follow on it mult be 
imputed to his own election. Lacke. 

o tempt them to do what is neither for their 
own nor the good of thofe under theircare, great 
mifchiefs cannot bat Allow. Leche. 

5: To be confequential, as inference to pre- 
mifes. 

Though there are or have been fometimes dwarfs, 
and fometimes giants in the world; yet it does not 
fellow that there moit be fuch in every age, nor in 
every country. Temple. 

Dangerous do¢trine mutt neceffarily follow, trom 
making all political power to be nothing elte but 
Adam's paternal power. 

6. To continue endeavours; to perfevere. 

Then shall we know, if we follow on to know the 


e lord. b of. 
Fo'LLOWER. x. f. [from follow.] 
1. One who comes after another; not be- 
fore him, or fide by fide. 

Little gallant," you were wont tobe a follower; 
but now you are a leader; whether had you rather 
lead mirfe eyes, oreye yout mafter’s heels? Séak. 

No top, no itay, but clouds of fand arife, 

Spurn’d and catt backward on the follower’s eyes. 
, Dryden 
2. One who obferves a guide or leader. 

The underftanding that thould be eyes to the blind 
faculty of the will, is blind itfelf; and fo brings all 
the inconveniencies that attend a blind follower, 
under the conduct of a blind guide,  Sewth’s Serm. 

3. An attendant or dependant. 

No follower but a friend. 

4. An affociate; a companion. 

How accompanied, can’ thou tell that ? 

—With Poins, and other his continual followers, 

a Shak, FL AV. 
. Onc under the command of another. 

I hold it no wifdom ta leave unto the Irith chiefs 
too much command over their kindred, but rather 
withdraw their follcavers from them as much as may 
be, and gather them under the command of law. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

And fore’d Æneas, when his thips were lott, 

To leave his followers on a foreign coat. Dryden. 
6. A fcholar; an imitator; a copyer. 

Be ye followers of me, evenas I am of Chrif. 

1 Cor. xi. t. 

The true profeffion of Chrittianity inviolably en- 
gages all its /‘ol/egecrs to do good toall mene 5 

Spratt i Sermons, 

Every one’s idea of identity will not be the fame 

that Pythagoras and thoufands of his fc//owwers have. 
Locke. 

The church of Smyrna profeffed they worthily 
loved the martyrs, as the difciples and followers of 
our Lord; and becaufe of their exceeding great af- 
fection to their king and their malter. Nelfon. 

> ‘The ftadious head or gen’rous mind, 
Follower of God, ur friend of humau kind, 
Poet or patriot, rofe but to reftore 
The faith and morat nature gave before. 
7. One of the fame faction or party. 
Foluty. m.f. [ folie, French. ] 
te Want of underftanding; weaknefs of 
intellect. 

This is folly childhood's guide, 
This is childhood at her fide. Hawkefworth, 

2. Criminal weaknefs; depravity of mind. 

» vol that duty thould have dread 10 
eak; 

When +s to flattery bows? To plainnefs honour 

ts bound, when majelty to folly talls. Shake/p. 


3. AĜ of negligence or paffion unbecoming 
gravity or deep wifdom. In this fenfe.t 
hasa plural. 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelyes commit. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Lecke, 


FON, 


Fot if they could, Cupid bimfelf would blufi 
To fee me thustranformed toa boy. Shake care. 
Thy hum’rous vein, thy pleafiog folly, 
Lies al! neglected, all forgot. 
Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and eafe, 
Whom folly pleafes, or whofe follies pleafe. Fipe. 


rior, 


To FOME'NT. w. a. [ fomentor, Latin; fo- 


menter, French d 
1, Tocherifh with heat. 
Every kind that lives, 
Fomented by his virtual power, and warm'd. Milt, 
2. To bathe with warm lotions. 

Ile merted the head with opiates to procure 
fleep, and a folution of opium in water ta foment the 
forehead. Arbuthnet, 

3. To encourage; to fupport; to cherifh. 

They love their givings, and foment their deeds no 
lefs than parents do their children. Worten, 

Blame then thyfelf, as reafon’s law requires, 
Since nature gave, and thou foment A my tires, Dry d. 

They are troubled with thofe itl humours, which 
they themfelves infufed and fomented in them. Leche, 


Fomenta/rion. 2.f. [ fomentation, French, 
from foment. 
te A fomentation is i bathing, called 
alfo ftuping, which is applying hot flan- 
nels to any pee dipped in medicated de- 
eottions, whereby the fteams breathe into 
the parts, and difeufs obftructed humotrs. 
Quincy. 
Fomentation calleth forth the humour by vapours 5 
but yet, in regard of the way made by the poultis, 
draweth gently the humours out: for it isa gentle 
fomentation, and hath withal a mixture of fome ttu- 
pefactive. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, 


2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts. 
The medicines were prepared by the phyficians, 
_ and the lotions or fomentarions by the nurles. 

Arbuthnot. 
FOME'NTER. 2. fe [from foment.] One that 

foments; an encourager ; a {upporter. 
Thefe fatal diftempers, as they did much hurt to 
the body politick at home, being like humours 
ftirred in the natural without evacuation, fo did they 
roduce difadvantageous effets abroad; and better 
fad it been, that the raifers and fomenters of them 


had never {prung up. Howel, 


Fox. n. J. [Scott A word now obfolete. ] 


A fool; an idiot. 
Sicker 1 bold him fora greater for, 
That love's the thing he cannot purchafe. Spenfer. 


FOND, z. J- [om Scotti. A word of 
which I have found no fatisfattory ety- 
mology: ‘To fame is in Chaucer to doat, 
to be foolith.] 

1. Foolith; filly; indifcreet; imprudent 5 
injadictous. 

That the Grecians or Gentiles ever did think it a 
ford ox unlikely way to feck men’s converfion by 
fermons, we have not heard. Hooker. 
He was beaten out of all love of learning by a fond 
fchool-mafter. Ajchanie 
Tell thefe fad women. 
‘Tis fond to wait Inevitable itrokes, 
As 'tis to faugh at them. yi Ciriclanur, 
Grant I may never prove fo fon 
Totruit man on hisoath or bond. Shake/p. Timon, 
lam weaker than a woman’s tear, 
Tamer than fleep, fonter than ignorance. Sbake/p. 
Fond thoughts may fall into fome idle brain; 
But on: belicfof all, is. ever wife. Davies. 
Thou fee’tt 
How fubtly to detain thee I devife, 
Inviting thee to hear while I relate $ 
Fond! were it uot in hope of thy reply. 
So fond are mortal men. 
Fall’n into wrath divine, 
As their own ruin on themfelvest” invite, Miltone 
Twas not revenge for griev’d Apollo’s wroug 
Thofe afs’s cars on Midas’ temples hung 3 


Mites, 


But fong repentance of his happy with. Waller, 
But reafon with your fond religion fights; 
For thany gods are many infinites, Dryden, 


This 


FON 


nis is fond, becaufe it is the way to cheat thy felf. 


Tillotfon. 
2. Trifling; valuedsby folly. 
i Not withyind thek the tefted gold, 
Or ftones, whofe rate are either rich or peor 
As fancy valnes them. Shak. Meaf.for Meaf. 
3. Foolithly tender; injudicioufly indulgent. 


1 


Im 2 foolith fond wife, Addifon. 
Like Venus t'I thine 
Be ford and be fine. Addifon. 


4. Pleafed in too great a degree; foolifhly 
delighted: with of: 

Fame js in itfelf a real good, if we may believe 
Citero, who was perhaps zoo fordofit. © Dryden, 

1, fond of my well-chofen feat, Og 

My pictures, medals, books complete. - Prior. 
iene are fo fond to know a great deal at once 

and love to talk of things with freedom and boldnefs 
‘pefore they thoroughly underftand them. Watts. 

Té Foxo. w.a. [from the noun.} To 

To Fo'NDLE treat with great indul- 

gence ; to carefs; to cocker. 

* Howe'er unjuk your jealoufy appears 
It does my pity, not my aoger move: 
I'll ford it 23 the froward child of love. 

‘hen midh the fervour of the feaft, 

The Tyrian hags, and fords thee on her breat, 

And with fweet kiffes in her arms conftraifs, - 
Thou may’it infufe the venom in her veins, Pryder. 
They zre allowed to kifs the child at meeting 
and parting; but a profeffor, who always ftands bys 
will not futfer them to ufe any fondling exprefiions. 
Swift, 


Dryden, 


-To Fonp. v., a To- be fond of; to be in 


love with; to doat on. z 
How will this fadge? My matter loves her dearly; 
Aad I, poor - pict 23 much on him f t 
And the, miftaken, feemstodoteonme.  S4ake/p. 
Fo'NDLER. m fe [from ferd.] One who 
fondles. =" : 
Fo'npuinc. Jf. [from fondle.] A pérfon 
or thing much fondled or careffed; fome- 
thing regarded with great affection.” * 
Partiality in a parent is commonly ualtcky: for 
fondlingy arein ‘danger to be made fools, and the 
children that are lealt cockered mzke che beft and 
wife men. L'Bjirange. 
The bentol our own minds mtzy favour any opi- 
->mion or ation, that may thew it to be 2 fondling of 
(our own. che. 
Any body would have guefled mifs to have been 
bred up under a truel Repdame, and John to be the 
fondling of a tender mother. Arbuthaor'2 Fabu Bull. 
Bred a fondling and an heirefs, 
Drefs'd likeany lady may’refs? 
Coeker’d by the fervants round, 
Was too good fo touch the ground. 


Yo'xoLy, adv. (from ford. ] 
1. Foolifhly ; weakly; imprudently; inju- 
dicioafly. f 
Moft fhallowly did you thefe erms commence, 
Fondiy brought heres and foolithly fent hence. Shak, 
j Sorrow and grief of heart . 
Makes him fpeak fond; y, like 2 frantick man. Shak, 
Ficinus fondly, adyileth, for the prolongation of 
life, that d vein be opened in the arm of fome whole- 
{fome young man, and the blood be fucked, © Bacon. 
The military mound i 
"The Britifh files tranfeend, in evif hour 
For their prond foes, that fond/y brav’d their fate. 
Phillips. 
ome valuing thofe of their own fide or mind, 
Still make themfelver the meafure of mankind : 
. Fondly we think we merit honour then, 


a Swift. 


2 


When we but praife ourfelvesin othermén, Pope. 
Under thofe facred leaves, feeure 

From common lightning of the fkies, 
We fondly thought he might endure 

The flathes of Ardelia's eyes. Swift, 


2. With great or extreme tendernefs, 
Ev'n before the fatal engine clos'd, 
A wretched fylph too fondly interpos'd : 
Fate urg'd the theers, and cut the fylph in twain. 
1 Pope. 
5 i 


FOO 
Fondly or fevgrely kind. 
Fo'xDNESS. zf. [from fond. ] 
1. Foolifhnefs; weaknefs; want of fenfe 


want of judgment. 
Fondnefe it were for any, being free, s 


Savage. 


To covet fetters, though they golden be.: Spenfer. i 


2. Foclifly tendernefs. 


My heart had fill fome foolish fonduefifor thee; | 


FOO 


— All thy other titles thou haft given away that thou 
waft born with’ Bhate » King Lear, 
The fof multitude, that chufe by fhow, ° 
- Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry notto theintérior. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
It may be afked, whether the eldeft fon, being a 
fool, thal) icherit paternal power before the younger, 
a wife man, ` a Ekr- 
He thanks his ftars he was not born a fool. Pope. 


But hence! tis gone: I give it tothe winds. Addif. i 2, {In Scripture. ] A wicked man 
t E a 


Hopclefs mother! 
Whole fondnefi could compare her mortal offspring 
To thofe which fair Latona bore to Jove. Prior, 
3. Tender paffion. 


Your jealoufy perverts my meaning {till ; 


My very hate is conftrued into fondnyft, A. Pail. 
Corinna, with that youthful sir, = $ !- 
es Ts thirty, and a bit to fpare : ‘ 


Her fondnefs for a certain earl 
Began when I wasdnta girl. 
4. Unreafonable liking. 


They err that either through indulgence to others,! 


or fondneft to any fin in themfelves, fubititite for re- 
pentance any thing that is lefs. than a fincere tefolu- 
tion of néw obedience, attended with faithful endea- 
vour, and mect fruits of this change. 
Fone. #.f. Plural of foe. Obfolete. ' 
. A barbarous troup of clownith fore. Pa . 
Font. x. S. (fens, Latin ; Jonie, French.) 


ftone veffel in which the water for holy 
baptify is contained inthe church. ~ 


he prelenting of infants at the holy fone is by: 


their god fathers: s sa Hooker. 
T havé'no name, n^ title; 


No; not that name wab given meat the fone. 


Fonran et. nf. (fontanelle, French. ); An! 


iffue; a difcharge opened in the body. 
A peifonplethorick, fubjeét to hot defluxions, was 
advifed to a rank her arm.  Wifeman of Infi. 
FONTA'NGE. u. f. prah the name of the 
lirft'wearer.] A Knot of ribbands on the 
14 of the head-drefs. Out of ufe. 
’ Thofe old-fathioned fontanges’ rofe an ell above 
‘the head: they were pointed Ike, fteeples, and “fad 
<longloofe piecexof rape, which were fringed, and 
, hinng down their backs. e fdifin, 
FOOD. x. f. [pxbdan, Saxon 3 weeden, Dutch, 
to feed; feed; Scott. }. - | 
a. Vidtuals; provifion for the mouth. 
“On my. knees T beg, e 
That you'll vouchfafe me‘raiment, bedpand fesd. 
*< Shakefp. 
Mugh jood is in the tillagé of the poor, = * 
“a Prov. xiii 
Under my lowly roof thou haft vonchfat’d 
To enter, and theft earthly fruits to tafte ; 
Food not of angels, ye€ accepted fo, 
Asthat more willingly thou'could’ft not feem 
Athcavns high fcatts t have fed. Dilton, 
They give us fhod, which may with nectar vie, 
And wax that doesthe ahferit fun fupply, Waller. 
2, Any thing thar nourithes. 
Give me fome mufick : mufick, moody food 
Of us thattrade’ih lave. Sbake/p. Ant, and Cleop, 
O dear fon: Edgar, umt 
The food of thy abufed father’s wrath, 
Might 1 but live to fee thec inmy touchy» * 
I'd fay, 1 hadeyešagain. yasije King Lear. 
Foo'nr ute adj. (food and fall,), Fruitful ; 
full of food; plentcous. 
There Tityus was tofec, who took his birth 
From heav'n, his norfing from the food ful earth, 
r ` Dryden. 
Foo'py. adj. {from fecd.} Eatable; fit for 


food. }, 
To veticfs, wine fhe drew ; 
And into well few'd facks pour'divocdy meal. ` 
Chapman. 
FOOL. wf. [fel Welch; fol, INandick ; 
fal, French. } 
1. One to whom nature las denied realon ; 
anatural; an idiot. 
Da'i thos call ine fea, boy ? 


3+ A term of indignity and reproach. 


Swift. | 


* Hainmond.’ 


A. 
| 6.° To play 


e 7 
Shak.) .* 


+ 23.4. 


The fool hath faid in his heart there is no God. 
PY. xiv. r 


To be thought knowing, yon muft firt put the 

» fool upon 2li magkind, Dryden's Fuvenal, Preface, 

4» One who counterfeits folly; a buffoon; 
a jefter. apes Å 

Where's my knave, my foo’! Go you, 2nd call 

my fool hither. ~ shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

_ T fcorn, although their drudge, to be their fool 

or jefter.* OO ee IE 

Ti this difguife fit not naturally on fo grave a per- 

_fon, yet it may become him better than that fool's 

coat. i p Denham. 


5e To play the Foou: To play pranks lik 
J:a hired jekter; to jet; ro na {port. A 


J returning where { left his armour, found another 
inftead thereof, and atmed myfelf therein to play 
the fool. . - as. Sid 
the Foor, “To att like one void 
of mememmnn deren ding. wae a 

Well, thus sve pay the fools with thetime, and 
the fpirits of the wile fit in the clouds and mock us. 
roy ‘es Shakefpeare's Henry IV, 

Is it werth the name of freedom to be a: liberty to 

play the fool, and draw fhame'and mifcry ipon a 
man's felf{" ` ‘eae. “Locke. 
7+ To make a ¥oo. of, .To difappsint ; to 

defeat. ~ 

*Twere as good adeed as todrink when a man’s 
a-liungry, to challenge him to the field, and thea 
to break promife with him, and make a fool of him! 
' , Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 
To Foor, v. x. [from the sioun.] To trifle ; 
to toy; toplay; to idle; to dport. - 
-A, in this kind of merry fooling, aor nothing to 
you; fo you may continue and ee at nothing fill. 
Shakefpear's Te 
Feel not: for all may have, A . Tempeh 
If they dare try, a glórious fife, agrave, — Herberta 
Ifyou have the luck to be court-fools, thofe that 
have either wit or honefty, you’ may foo? withal, and 
fpare not." . š < Denham. 
‘Tt muft be 2a induftrious youth thit provides 
vagainit age; and he that foolr away thé one, muft 
. either beg or ftarve in the other, ‘OL’ Effrange. 
He mult be happy that knows thé true meafares of 


fooling. à L'E, 
1s this atime forjooling $ Ta walk. 
To Foot. v. a, . aes 


1. To treat with contempt; to difappoint ; 
to fruftrate; to defeat. besi DE j 
And fhall itin more fhame be farther fpoken 
That you are faol'd, difearded, and fhook of? Shak, 
Thm over-weaning 
To over-reach ; hut with the ferpent meeting, 
Fool'd andbeguil'd. ' © - Miltons Paradit Loft. 
“Mf men loved to be deceived and fooled abont their 
fpiritual eftate, they'eannot take a furer coutfe than 
by taking their neighbour's word for that, which can 
he koown only from their own heart. South 
When I confider life, ’tis all a cheat ; — 
Vor fool'd with hope, men favourthe deceit. Dryden 
I'm tir'd with waiting for this ehemitk gold; 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old, 
P Dry. 
{ would advife this blinded fet of men s a 
credit to thofe, hy whom they have been fo ofen 
fs oled and impofed upon, Addifon's Freeholiter. 
2.. To infatuate ; to make foolith. i 
Îf it be you that ftir thefe daughters bearts 
Againg their father, fool me not fo much 
‘To bear it tamnely, Shakefpeare’s King Tear. 
When 1 am'read, thou feign'(t a weak apphiufe, 
As ri oper, my friend, bygdach,'f a caufes 


-4 Tris 


FOO 
"This but thy judgment foot ; the other way 
Would both thy folly and thy {pite betray. Ben Fonfon. 
Ie were an liandfome plot, 
But full of difficulties, and uncertain ; 
And he’s fo fool’d with downright honelty, 
He’ll ne'er believe it. Denbam's Sophy. 
A long and eternal adieu to all unlawful pleafures : 
I will no longer be foaled or impofed ue by them. 
. Culamy’s Sermon. 
A boor of lolland, whofe cares of growing Iil 
richer and richer, permeno him fe faras to make 
. him enjoy lefs in his riches than others in poverty. 
A Temple. 
3. To cheat: as, to frol one of his money. 
i. {fool and born.) Foolith | 


Foo'LBORN. adj 


« from the birth. = 
Reply notto me witha foolbernjett. Shuk H. YV. 
Foo'LERY. 2. f. [from fool.) | 
1. Habitual folly, ° : , { 
Foolery, Sir, docs walk about the orb like the 
fun; it thines every where; 1 would be forry, Sir, 
bur the fool fiould be as oft with your mafter as with 
my mittrefs. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
2. An aét of folly; trifling patie. . 
„It is meer foo/ery to multiply diftingt particulats | 
In treating of things, where ‘the difference lies only 
in words. ° = , Watts 
$. Objećt of folly. > ” — 
That Pythagoras, Plato, or O: phous believed in | 
any of thefe focleries, it cannot be tufpected. Aa 
re © ° Raleigh's Hiflory.' 
We are tianfported with fooleries, which; if we, 
underftood, we thould defpife. wa Le Efirange. : f 
Foor-na'PeY. adj. [fool and happy ] Lucky: 
Without contrivance or judgment. MEE. 
Aswhen a thip, that flies fair under fail, 
_ An hiddenrock efcaped unawares, à 7 
<3 «Phar lay id'wait her wreck for to bewail :? + 
"Che mariner, yet half amazed, tares + - 1 
At perils paft, and yet in douht ne dares "1" 


ry 


` 


t 


e To joy at his foc/-bappy-overfight. Fairy Queen, 
FOOLHA'RDINESS. 4. f. T e 


-Maa rafhnefS; courage without fenfe, 
There iṣ'a difference betwixt daring and fool- 
lardinefe 5 Lucan and Statlus often ventured them , 
tod far, our Virgil never. Dryden, 
A falfe glozing parafite would call his foolbar- | 
dinefs valour, and then he may go on boldly becaufe | 
blindly. fh Regge es South. 
FoOoLHA'RDISE ze fr [fool and hardisfe,' 
Frertch.] ‘Foolhardinefs ; adrenturoufnefs ; 


„without judgment. Obfolete. .., 
More huge in ftrength than wife.in works he was, | 
“And reafon with foolbardife over-ran ;. 
Stern melancholydid his courage,pats, y 
' Aad was, for terror more, all-atm'd in thining brafs. 
he j Fairy Queen. 
Toorna'rDY. adj. (fool and hardy.) Daring 
without judgment; madly adventurous; 
. foolifiily bold. i : 
- One mother, when as her foolbardy child 
Did come. too near, and with his talons play, 
Half dead through fear, her little babe revil’d, 
Fairy Queer, 
Some would be fo foolburdy as to prefume to be 
more of the cabinet council ot God Almighty than 
the angels. ' Howel, 
Hany yet be fo faolbardy, } 
T’ expole themfelves to vain jeopardy ; | 
If they come wounded off, aod lame, s 
No honour’s got by fuch a maim. Hudibras, 
Foo'utrar. 2f. (fool and trap.) A fare 
to eatch fools in: asa flytrap. 
Betts at the firt, were foo/trupr, where the wife 
Like fpiders lay in ambuth for the fies, Dryden, 
Foo!cisit. adj. [from fool. } 
1, Void of underftanding ; weak of intellect. 
‘Thou feoli/b woman, feeit thoa not our mourning ? 
2 Efdr. 


1 


Pray go not mock me; 
Tama very foolifb fond old man: 
I fear Fam not in my perfect mind, Shakefp. 
He, of all the men that ever my focli/b eyes 
lookcd upon, was the beit deferving a fair lady. 
Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice, 


2. Foo 


Foors‘vones. 2. f A plants: erd 
FOOT; #. f. plural feer. [joes Saxon; voih, 
“Dutch; fat, Seortifh psi stb agent | 


> Died every’ day the-livd— 
ne 


“F OO 


z, Imprudent; indifereet. 


We are come off 
Like Romans: neither fcoli/b in our ftands, r 
Nor cowardly in retire. , Sbakefpeare’s Coriolazur. 


3. Ridiculous; contemptible. 


Ht is a foelifh thing to make a long prologue,yand 
to be fhort in the ftory itfelf, 2 Mac. ii. 32. 


What could the head perform alone, a i 


lf all their friendly aids were gone? j 


A feolifo figure he muit make ; 

Do nothing elfe but feep aud ake... , Prior. 
He allows himfelf in fooli/b hatreds and refent- 

ments againtt particular perfons, without confidering 

that he is to love every body 4s hmfelf. Law. 


4. [In Scripture.] Wicked; finful. 
Foo'LisuLY, adu. [from foolify.] Weakly 5, 


without underftanding. © In Scripture, 
wickedly. ` eae “eat 

Although we boaftour Winter fur looks bright, 
And foslifbly are glad to fee it in its height ; 


Yet fo ‘much fooner comes the tong and gloomy night.’ 
S 


roas nef. [from fonli.) 


wi. 


want of underftandin A 
3. aGtual deviation from 


1. Folly; 
) fh practice 


the right. 


1, right reafon, in point o 


4 e i 
4  Foolifonefs ging prgperly a man’s deviation from 


practice, mult needs ‘confift 


_ his condition, or -pitehing upon means uhfuitapte to’ 
the compafling of hisend. . South. 


Charm'd by their eyes, their manners E acquife, | i 


Prior, 


And hape my fælifbusfito their defire, 
ngat 


1, The part upon which we fiid. e, 
‘a. e The queen that bore'thee, .~'’. tI j 
Oft’ner upon her knees than on her feer, * R 
{ Shakefpeare’s Macbeth.) 
His tion to the,church was tosnotorioys, that 
he never delerredit, till both it and he were over-run 
and trodunder foor. = » , Clarendon. 


2. ‘That by which any thing is fupported) | 


_ in thenature of a foot: as, te foot of al 

hee © wah Se Sy a ll @ i 
oo a ae 

3. The lower part; the bafe. ` = | 

Yond! towers, whofe Wanton j do bufs thè clouds,! 

Mult kits their ows feet.’ Shak. Trdiligs and Crejfida.! 

s. Fretting, by little and little, wathés away and cats 


\“out both the tops and fides and feet of mountains. 
oe OU Hithewill, 


i. The end:, the lower parta pas > 


Whatdifmateriesare thofe?,,* je -p 
—Nothing; a trifling fum of mifery,". , 7, 
New added tothe foor af thy account: Aiea 
Thy wife is felz'd by force, and born away, Dryden, 


5. ‘The act of walking, i 
Antiochus departed, weening in his pride to make 

the land navigable, atid the fea paffable by /22. 
(zm 2 Mac. viu 
6. On Foor. Walking; without carriage. 
Ifrael journeyed about fix hūndred thovfand ja Jea. 
: ` ¥ Kite 


7. A pofture'of ation. 


The centurions and their charges billeted already -f 


in the entertainment, and to beon jwr at an hour's 
warning. ' Shakefpeure. 
8. Infantry; footmen in arms. In this 
_ fenfe it has no plural. 
Luus gathered three {core thoufand choice men 
of feat, and five thoufand horfemen. 1 Mae. iv. 28. 
Vliméelf with all his foot entered the town, his 
horfe being quartered about it. Clarendon, 
Thrice horfe and fect about the fires are led, - 
And thrice with loud laments they wail the dead. 
Dryden, 
g. State; chara&ter; condition. ` 
See on what foot we ftand; a feanty there, 
The fea behind, our enemies before. Dryden's En, 


In fpecifying the word Ireland, it would feem to } 


infinuate that we are not upon the fame /eor with our 


fellow-fubjeXsin England, Swift's Drapicr’s Letters., 


Millers | 


yl abear. a 4 


FOO 


What colour of excufe can be for the contempt’ 
with which we treat this part of our fpecies, the 
negroes, that we fhould sot put them upon the com- 
mon fər of humanity, that we fhould only fet an 
infignificant fine upon the maa who murders them ? 

Addifon, 
io, Scheme; plan; fettlement. 

| There is no wellwifher-to this country without a- 
little hope that in time the kingdom may be on a 
better fear. Sifre 

latk whether- upon the fcor of our. conftitution,. 
as it ftood in the reign of the late King James, a 
king of England may be depofed ? Swift, 

u. A fate of inci tent exiftence ; firt mo- 
tion. Little ofed but: in the following 
phrafe. 
_ If fich a tradition were at‘any time fet on foot, it 
is not eafy to imagine how ie fhould at firftgain en- 
tertainment; but much more difficult how it thould 
come to be univerfally propagated. Tilletfon, 

12. It feems to'have been once proverbially 
ufed for the level, the,fquare, par. 

Were it not for this eafy borrowiog ,upon'intereft, , 
men’s neceflities. would draw, upon them a*molt 


«t Sudden undoiag, in that they would be forced to fell 


their means, be it lands or goods, far under foor. 
| Bacon's Fifays. 


13. .A certain number of fyllables con- 


“fin His pitching upon fuch an end as is unfuirable tol ‘ ftituting a diftingt part'of a verfe. 


a Feet, in our Engli verfifying, without quantity 
and joints, be fure figns that the verfe is either-borns 
deformed, unnatural, or lame. Afcham's Scheolmaffer. . 

‘Didit thou hear thefe verfes? ‘ 

` O'yes, 1 heard them all, arid more. too; for fome 
o' them had in them more feet than the verfes would . - 

T Shakefpeare, 

And Sidney’s verfe halts illon Roman fees. Pope, 


agp Motion; ation. . , . > 
la While other jets arefomething rank on fosr. 


Her father hath commanded her to flip 
~ Away. with Slender to marry. Shakefpeare. 
< In the government of the: world the number md 
vatiety of the ends on fons, with the fecret nature 
of mott;thitigs to,which they relate, muit make a 
diftinck remark of their congruity, in fome calcs 
` very difficult, and ia fome unattamable. Grew, 
NG SCP. Ame a a > 
» + This man’s fon would, every foot and anon, be 
taking fome of his companions into the orchard. 
ra p L’ Effrange. 
PLAN on = 
16. A meafure containing twelve inches: 
fuppofed to. be the length Of a man’s foot. 


; When it fignifics meafure, it has often, but vi- 

tioufly foot in the plural.» -~ Ra 7 
An vrange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a linen 

cloth, being buried for a fortnight’s: {pace four foor 


[i décp within the earth, came forth no ways mouldy 


or ratten, Bacoi, 


a b $ ‘i š 
To Foor. v.z [from the nonn.] 


1. To dance; to tread wantonly ; to trip, 
Lonely the vale and full of horror ftosd, 
Brown with the fhade of a religious wood ; 
© ‘The moon was up, and thot a gleamy light; 
He faw a quire of ladies in a round, k 
That {early færing feem’d to im the ground, Dryd. 
2. To walk not ride; not fly. 
By this the dreadful beaft drow nigh to land, 
Ialt Aying, and hal {fooring in his hatte. Fairy Queen. 
Take heed, have open eye; tor thieves do fos by 


„enighet, Shakefpeare. 
The man fet the boy upon the afs, and footed it 
himfeif, L' Ejflrange. 


If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try, for once, who 

in fer it fartheft. Dryden's Sparifb Fryar. 

_ Wath them a man fometimes cannot be a penitent, 
unlefs he alfo turns vagabond, and foots it to Jeru- 
falem; or wanders over this or that part ot the 
world, to vifit the thrine of fuch or fuch a pretended 
faint, South. 

To Foor. va. 

1, To fpurn; to kick. 

You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
and foot me as you Spurn a ranger cur over your 
threthold. a 4 Shakefpeare, 

2. ‘To fettle; to begin to fix, 
What 


FOO 
What confed’racy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom? Sbake/p. King Lear. 
3. Totread, 
Saint Withold föoredite ice the wold: 
He met the night-mare, and her name told; 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 7 
And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Sduke/p. 
There haply by the ruddy damfel feen, 
Oz thepherd boy, they featly feor the green. Ticked. 
4. To hold with the foot. Not in ufé. 
We are thc earth, and they, 
Like moles vithin us, heave and cait about > 
Aad till they joor and clutch their prey, 
Thsy never coal, much leb give out, 
Foo'rsaty. a /. [ foot and ball.) 
1. A bail commonly made of a blown blad- 
der, cafed with leather, driven by the foor. 
Am 1 fo round with you as you with me, 
That like oe you do fpurn me thus? Sbakefp, 
Such a Winter-piece fhould be beautified with 
all manner of works and exercifes of Winter; as 


vothalls, felling of wood, and liding upon the ice. 
f Á 3 ’ 5 Peackam. 


Herbert. 


r p 

As when a fort of lufty thepherds try 
Their force at football, care ot viétory. 
Makes them ialute fo rudely, breatt to breaft, 

That their encounter feems too roogh forjeft. Waller, 

One rolls along a-footbal to his foes, 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryd. 
2.. The {port or prattice of kicking the 
football. 

He was fenfible the common-fiotball 
imperfect imitation of that exercife. 

‘ Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scridl.. 
Poo'rsoy. x /. [ foot and boy] ‘A low 
menial ; an attendant in livery. a" 

Was it dìifcretion, lords, to let this man,. 

This honeit man, wait like a lowly foorhs 
At chamber-door? Shakefpeare’s Henry VIL, 

Though I had nobody. to afit but a Joothoy, yet 
Tmace thift to try a pretty number of things. Boyle. 

Whenever he imagines advaotages will redound 
to one of his foordsys by oppreffion of me, he never 
difputes it- Swift, 

Foo'rprince. xf. [ foot and bridge.) A 
bridge on which paiiengers walk; a nar- 
row bridge.. 

Palemoo's thepherd, fearing the foothridge was 
not flrong uz loaded it fo long, "till he broke 
that which would have born a bigger burden. Siduey. 

Foo'TcLOoATH., x f. [ foot and cath.) A 
fumpter cloth. 

Three times a-day my foote/carb horfe did Rumble, 
And farted when he look’d upon the Tower, 

As loth to bear me to the Mlaughter-houfe, Shakefp. 
Fooro. adj. [from foot.) Shaped in the 
foot. . 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a 

goat. Greu. 
Foo'rricurt. 2. f. [foot and fight.| A fight 

made on foot, in oppofition to that on 

horfeback. í 

So began our fostfigbt in fuch fort, that we were 

well entered to biood of both fides, Sidney. 

Foo'ritoup. x. f. [ foot and old.) Space 
to hold the foot; fpace on which one 
may tread furely. 

All feil to work at the roots of the tree, and left 
it fo little footSc/d, that the frit blaf laid it flat on 
the ground. L? Eftrange. 

He’s at the top: he has nothing above him to 
hei to, nor any foctbold left him to come down 


y: L' Eftrange. 
Foo'rtnc. #. f. [from fact. ] 
1. Ground for the foot. 
PII read you matter deep’ and dangerous ; 
As full of peri) and advent‘rous fpirit 
As to o'erwaik a current roaring loud, - 
Onthe unftead fat fooring of a fpear. Shak. Hen. VI d 
P Av Noah’s pigeon, which return’d no more, 
Did hew the færing found, for all the flood. Davies. 
In alcents, every {tep pained is a footing and bel 
to the next, bhdder’t Elements of Swrech. 


was a very 


‘[2> Support; root. 


FOO 


. 


Set cloven ftakes; and wond’rous to behold, 
Their tharpen’d ends in earth their footing place, 
And the dry poles produce a living race, Diryd, Virg. 

3- Bafis; fana n. 
All rhofe fublime thoughts take their rife and 
Footing here; the mind ftirs not one jot beyond 
thofe ideas which fenfe or reflection have offered, 
Locke, 

The reafoning faculties of the foul would not know 
how to move, for want of a foundation and footing 
in moft men, who cannot trate truth to its fountain 
and original. $ Locke. 

4. Place; poffeffion. P 

Whether the undtuous ezhafations are - 
Fir'd by the fun, or feeming-fo alone; 

Or each fome more remote and Rippery ftar, 
Which lofes;footing when to mortals fhewn. Dryden. 

5» Tread; walk. 

As he forward moved his footing old, 

So backward ftill was tum’d his wrinkled face. 
Spenfer. 

1 would outnight you did no body come: 

But hark, l hear ne ofa man, Shakefpeare. 

Break off, break olf; 1 feel the different found 
Of fome chatte /voting near about this ground. Mikron, 

6. Dance. 
Make holyday: your ryeftraw hats put on, 
And thefe freth nymphs encoun er every one 
n country footing, ShukeJpeare's Tempef?. 
7- Steps; road; track, 

He grew Mrong among the Irith; and in his 
Scoring his fon continuing, hath increafed his faid 
game. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Like. running weeds, that have no certain root; 
or like footings up and down, impoffible to be 
traced. Bacon's Henry V11. 

8. Entrance; beginning; eftablithment: 

Ever fince our nation had any footing in this 
Jand,othe Rate of England did defire to perfc& the 
conqueit. a Davies. 

The defeat of Colonel Bellafis gave them their 
frh footing in Yorkthire., Clarendon. 

No ufetul arts have yet found footing heres 
But all untaught and favage does appear. Dryden, 

9» State; condition; fettlement. e 

Gaul was on the fame footing with Egypt as to 

taxes. Arbuthnot, 
Foo’rricker. x- f: [ foot and lick} A flave; 
an humble fawner; one who licks the 


foot. 

Do that good mifchief which may make this ifland 
Thine own for ever; and J, thy Caliban, 

For ay thy frotlicke:. Shokefpeare's Tempe, 

Foo’r man. x. f. [foot and man. | 

t. A faldier’ that marches and fights on 
foot. , f i 

The numbers levied by her lieutenant did confift 
of fectmen three millions, of horfemen one million, 

P Raleigé’s Tiffery. 

z. A low menial fervant in livery. 

He was carried in a rich chariot, litterwife, with 
two horfes at either end, and two Seotmen on cach 
fide, Z Bacon. 

Like factmen running before coaches, 

To tell the ina what lord approaches, 

3. One who practifes to walk or ron. 

Koo'rMANsHIP, x. f. [from fiotman.] The 
art or faculty of a ranner, 

The lrith archers efpying this, fuddenly broke up, 
and committed the fafety of their lives to their 
nimble foorman/hip, Hayward. 

Yet, fays the fox, } have baffled more of them 
with my wiles and fhifts than ever you did with 
your focrmanfbip, IL Eftrange, 

Foo'rpace, af. | fost and pace.] 

1. Part of a pair of ftairs, whereon, after 
four or five fteps, you arrive to a bead 
place, where you make two or three 
paces before you afcend another ftep, 
thereby to eafe the legs in afcending the 
teft of the ftairs. . Moxon. 

2, A pace no faftcr than a flow walk, 


Prior, 


FOP 


Foo'rpap. xf: [fot and pad.|’ A Tigh- 
Wayman that robs on foot, ‘not, on horfe- 
back. - $ 

Foo'rpatu. m. f. .[ foot, and path] | A` 
narrow way which will not admit horfes 
or carriages, : i 

Know’ft thou the way to Dover? 

—Both ftile and gate, horfeway and footpath. Shak. - 

Foo'rrosr. x. /. [ foot and fij Apot” 
or meffenger that travels on foot. - 

For carrying fuch letters, every ‘thoroughfare. 
weekly cae a footpoft, whole dilpatch is well 
near as fpeedy as the horfes. . ‘Ca 

Foo'r'stauy. mf [ foot and fall J A 
man’s ftirrup.. 

Foo'rstep. 2. f. [foot and frp] . 
t. Trace; track; imprefion left by the 
foot. : 
Clear-fighted reafon,. wifdom ’s judgment leads, 
And fenfe, her vaal, in her footficps treads, Denham, 

A man fhall never want crooked paths to walk 
in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, wherever 
he has the /oopfeps of others tó follow. che. 

2. Token; mark; notice given. 

Let us turn our thoughts to the frame of our: 
fyttem, if there we may trace any vifible footfeps of- 
Divine wifdom and beneficence, Bentley's Sermons.. 

3. Example. s 

Foo'tstroot. x. /. Wig and fool] Stool: 
on whieh he that fits places his feet.. 

Thus have we fwept fufpicion from our feat; É 
And made our foot/fco/ of lecurity, Shak, Heny Vie- 

They whofe facred office, ‘tis to bring « . 

Kings to obey their God, and men their king, 
By thete myfterious links to fix and tye 
Men to the foor/foo/ of the Deity. Denbam's Sophy, 

- Let echoing anthems make his praifes known 

On earth, his foorfecl, as in heaven his throne. 
Roftommon. - 

By the phrafe of worthipping his Sfectfliel, no' 

more is meant than worthipping God at ET ` 
. < Stilling fleet. 

FOP. x. f [A word probably, made by 
chance, and therefore without etymolo- 
gy-] A fimpleton; a coxcomb; a ‘man : 
of {mall underftanding and much often- 
tation; a pretender; a man fond of thow, . 
drefs, and flutter; an impertinent. 

A whole tribe of fops, d i 
Got "tween afleep and wake. Shakefp. King Lear, . 

When fuch a pofitive abandon’d fop, - - 
Among his numerous abfurdities, - 

- Stumbles upon fome tolerable line, « t 

I fret to fee them in fuch company, Rofecmmony « 
The leopard’s beauty, without the fox’s wit, is 

no better than a fop in a gay coat, L’ Eftvange. 
Tn a dull treim, which moving flow, - 

You hardly fee the current flow ; 

When a fmall breeze obftrućts the courfe; : 

lt whirls about for want of force, 

And in its narrow circle gathers © 3 

Nathing but chaff, and flraws, and feathers: ° 

` The current of a female mind 
Stops thus, and turns with ewry wind; 

‘hus whirling round, together draws . . r 
Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and Rraws, Soif. 

Fo'rpoontE. m. f. [fop and doodle.] “A 
fool; un infignificant wretch!” : 

Where fturdy butchers broke your noddle, + 
And handled you like a fopdoodle. Hudibras,: 

Folrrery. v. f. [ftom fop] 

t Folly; impertinence. Galii 

Let not the found of thallow fappery enter’ 

My fober houfe, Shakefp. Merchant of Venice, 

1 was three or four times in the thought they 
were not fairies; and yet the guiltinefs of my mind, 
the fudden furprife of my powers, drove the groffneis 
of the foppery into a received beliel, in defpighe of 
the teeth of all rhyme -and reafon, that they were 
fairies. Shakefp, Merry Wives of Wind ore 

This is the excellent foppery of the world, that 
when we are fick in fortune, often the furfeits of 

; Our own behaviour, we make guilty of ourdifatters, . 

i the 


rew, 
Wwo-- 


` 


~ 
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FOR 


the fun, the moon, and (tars, as if we were villains 
on neceffity. Shakefp. King Lear. 
2. Affe€tation of fhow or importance; 
fhowy folly. . d 
. Foolery; vain or idle *prattice ; ‘idle 
affectation. 

They thought the people were better let alone in 
their fopperies, than to be fuffered to break loofe 
from that fubjeCtion which your fuperftition kept 
them in. Stilling fleets 

But though we fetch from Italy and France 
Our fopperies of tune and modes of dance, 

Our tturdy Britons feorn to borrow fenfe, Granville, 

I with I could fay quaint fopperies were wholl 

„= abfeat from graver fubjects. Swift 
Fo'rrisu. adj. (frown fop} . 
3. Foolith; idle; vain. 
_ Fools ne'er had lefs grace in a year; 
For wife men are grown foppi/b, 
And know not how their wits to weir, 
Their minners are forapith, Shakefp, King Lear. 
2. Vain in how; foolithly oftentatious ; 
vain of drefs. 
With him the prefent ftill fome virtues have; 
The vain are fprightly, and the ftupid grave; 
The tlothful negligent, the eppil neat a 
The lewd are airy, and the tly diferečt. Garth, 
The Romans grew extremely expenfive ant fop- 
“pifh ; fo that the Emperor Aurelian forbid men that 
variety of colours on their thoes, ‘allowing it till ta 
women. Arbuthnot, 
You would know who is rude and ill-natured, 
who is vain and foppi/e, who lives’ tou high, and 
who is in debt. Law. 


Fo'rpisuny. adu, [from foppy2.) Vainly ; 
oftentatioufly, 3 
Fo'prisuness. 2. f [from oppi] Va- 
nity; fhowy or oftentatious vanity. 
For/piinc. m/f. [from fop.] A petty fop; 
an under-rate coxcomb. 


Thy worka in Chloe’s toilet gain a part, . 
And, with hia tailor, fhare the foppiing’s heart. 
Tickel, 


FOR. prep. fron, Saxon; wor, Dutch. ] 
‘1. Becaufe of. 
That which we fér our unworthinefs are afraid 
to crave, our prayer is, that God for the worthinefs 
« Vof his fon weuld ‘notwithRanding vouchfafe to grant. 
F Hocker. 
er Edward and n ee i 
‘Witli fiery eyes, fpatkling for very wrath, 
Are at oat oes i -Shakefp- Henry Vi. 
Speak, good Cominiua; v 
Leave nothing out far lengths Shakcfpeare, 
For as much as the queition cannot be feanned, 
unlefs the time of Abraham’s journey be confidered 
of, I will fearch into a tradition concerniog his 
ravels, Releigh's Hiffory. 
An aftrologer faith, if it were not for two things 
that are conftant, no individual would lat one mo- 
ment. Bacon. 
For as much as it is a fundamental law In the 
Turkith empire, that they may, without any other 
provocation, muke war upon Chriftendom for the 
propagation of their laws; fo the Chriftians may 
at all times, as thcy think good, be upon the preven- 
tion. Bacon's War with Spain, 
The governor fallying out, took great ftare of 
victual and warlike provifion, which the ‘Turks had 
‘for hafte left behind them. Knolles's Hiftcry. 
Their offer he willingly accepted, knowing that 
he was not able to keep that place three days, for 
jack of victuals. Knolles, 
Quit, quit, for fhameg this will not move, 
This cannot take her: 
If of herfelf fhe will not love, s 
Nothing can make her. Suckling. 
‘Care not for frowns or fmiles, Denbam’s Sophy. 
The hypocrite or carnal man hopes, and is the 
wickeder for hoping. 
“Let no man, fer his own poverty, become more 
eppreffing in his ‘bargains ; but quietly recommend 
his eltate to God, and leave the fuccefs to him., 
3 J Taylor, 
Ferfons who have loft -moft of their grinders, 


2, With refpe& to; with regard to. 


. That the did give me,’ whofe'poefy was, 


Hammond’; Pra®. Catech. | 3+ 


4. In the charaéter of. 
¢ Ifa man be fully awed" of any thing for a 


FOR 


having been compelled to ufe three or foBnonly ir 
chewing, wore a fo low, that the inward nerve 
lay bare, and they would no longer for pain make 
ufe of them, ; ‘Ray cn the Creation. 
I but revenge my fate; difdain’d, betray’d, 
And fuff’ring death for this ungrateful maid. Dryden. 
Sole on the barren fands, the fuff ’ring chief 
Roar’d it anguifh, and indulg'd his grief. Dryd. 
For his long abfence church and ftate did groan, 
Madnefs the pulpit, fation feiz’d the throne. Dryd. 
Nor with a fuperftitious fearts aw’d d 
For what befalls at home, or what abroad. Dryden. 
1, my own judge, condemn’d myfelf before 5 
For pity, aggravate my crime no more. 
Matrons of renown, 
When tyrant Nero burnt th’ imperial town, 
Shriek’d for the downfall in a doleful cry, 
For which their guiltlefs lords were deom’d to die, 
Drydens 
Children, difcountenanced by their parents for any 
fault, find a refuge in the careffes of foolilh flacterers. 
G Locke. 
A faund mind in a found body is a fhort but full 
defcription of a happy ftate in this world: he that 
has thefe two has little more to with for, and he 
that wants either of thet will be but little better 
for any thingelfe. , 3 oche. 
The middle of the gulph is remarkable for tem- 
clis, = Addifen. 
My open’d thought to joyous profpett raife, 
And for thy mercy let me fing thy praife. Prior. 
Which Beit or worft.ynu could not think, 
And die you mult forwantofdrink. ` Pricr. 
It is a mot intumaus feandal upon the nation, to 
reproach them for treating foreigners withicontempt. 
Swift. 
We can only give them that liberty now for 
fomething, which they ‘have fo many years exercifed 
foraothing, of railing and feribbling againtt us. Swift. 
Your fermions will be lefs valuable, for want of 
time. Swift, 
Rather our ftate's defective for requital, TE 
Than we to ftretch it out, Shakefp. Corlolanus. 
A paltry ring’ * z 


For all the world, like carter’? poetry 
Upon a knife; love me und leave me not.” Shaks/p. 
For all the world, 7 pen 
As thou art at thishour, was Richard then, Shak. 
It was young counfel yor the perfons, and violent 
counfel for the matters. Bacon's Effays. 
Authority followetli old men, and favour and po- 
_pularity youth; but for the moral part, perhaps, 
youth will have the pre-eminence, as age hath for 
the politick. ‘Bacon’s Effays. 
Comets are rather gazed upon than wifely oblerved 
in their efekts; that is, what Kind af comet for 
magnitude or colour, preduceth what kind of effects. 
Baozon's Effays. 
For me, if there be fuch athingas L Faller, 
Ie faith thefe honours confilted in preferving their 
memories, and prang their virtues; but fer any | 
matter of worfhip cowards them, he utterly denies it. 
Stilling fleet. 
* Our laws were for their matter foreign. flales,' 
Now for the government, it is ‘abfotute monarchy 5 
there being no other laws in China but the king’s 
command, Temple. 
For me, no other happinefs 1 own, 
Than to have born no flue to the throne. Dryden, 
Fer me, my ftormy voyage at an end, 
1 tothe port of death fecurely tend. Dryden's Ær. 
After death, we {prights have juft fuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures. 
Dryden, 
Such little wafps, and yet fo full of fpitey 
For bulk mere infects, yer ‘in mifchief rung. Tate, 
Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the 
fenfe in general; but fer particulars and circum- 
ftances, he continually lops them. Pope. 
Lo, fome are yelloin, and the reit as good, 
For all his lordthip knows, but they are wood. Pope, 
In this fenfe it has often as before it. 
“As for Maramaldus the general, they had no juft 
caufe to miflike him, being an uld captain of great 
experience. Knolles: 


Dryden. 


FOR 
truths without having examined, what is there that 
he may not embrace jor truth! Bocke, 
She thinks you favour’d: 
But let her go, for an ungrateful woman. A, Philips, 
Say, ‘is it fitting in this very field, . 
Thistield, where from my youth I"ve been a carter, 
I, in this field, fhould a a deferter? Gay, 
‘5 With refemblance of. 
1 hear for certain, and do fpeak the truth, 
The gentle York is up. Shuke/p, Henry IV, 
ù ‘Now, now for fure, deliverance is at hand, 
The kingdom fhall to Ifrael be reftor’d. Milota 
The ftartling fteed wasfeiz’d with fudden frighr, 
And, bounding, o’er the pommel caf the knight: 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He quiver'’d with his feet, and lay for dead, Dryden. 
6. Confidered as; in the place of, 
Our prefent lot appears 
For happy, though but ill; for ill, not wort, 
1f we procure not to ourfelves more woe. Ailton, 
The council-table and ftar-chamber held for hos 
nourable that which pleafed, and for juft that which 
profited, Clarendon, 
7e In advantage of; for the fake of. 
An ant is a wife creature for itfelf; but it is a 
fhrewd thiog in an orchard. Bacon. 
He refufed not to die for thofe that killed him, 
and fhed his blood for fome of thofe that fpile it. 


Boyle, 
Shall I think the world was made fer one, , 
J . And men are born for kings, as beafts for men, 

Not for proteétion, but to be devoti? Dryden, 
Read all the prefacesof Dryden, 

For thofe our criticka much confide in; 

Though meerly writ at firft for filling, 

To raife the volume’s price a thilling. Swift, 


8. Conducive to; beneficial to. 
Ir is for the general good of human fociety, and 
confequently of particular perfons, to be true and 

juft; and it is for men’s health to be temperate, 
Tillotfon. 

It can never be for the intereft ofa believer cad, 
mea mifchief, becaufe he is fure, upon the balance 
of accounts, to find himfelf a lofer by it, Addifen. 

g. Wich intention of going to a certain 
lace, 
» We failed from Peru or China and Japan. Baron, 

As the was brought for England, the was catt 

away near Harwich haven. Hayward. 

We failed directly for Genoa, and had a fair wind. 

. Addifon, 
10. In comparative refpect. 

For tufks with Indian elephants he ftrove, 

„And Jove's own thunder from his inouth he drove. 
aii j|. Diyder, 
1t. With appropriation to. 

e Shadow will ferve for Summer: prick him; for 
we have a number of fhadows to fill up the multer- 
back. i Shakefprare, 

12. After O an expreffion of defire. 

O for a mufe of fire, that would afcend 
The brightett heaven of invention! 

13. In account of; in folution of, 

‘Thua much for the beginning and progrefs of the 
deluge. Barnets Theory of the Earle 

14.. Inducing to as a motive, 

There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reafon 
for that which we call virtue, and agamnft that which 
we call vice, X Tilletfon 

15, In expectation of. 

He mut be back again by one-and-twenty, to 
marry and propagate: the father cannot flay any 
longer for the portion, nor the mother for anew fet 
of babies to play with. Loche. 

16. Noting power or pofibility. 

For a holy ‘perfon to be humble, for one whom 
all men efteem a faint, to fear left himfelt become 
a devil, isas hard as fer a prince to fubmit himfelt 
to be guided by tutors. Tayhr. 

17. Noting dependence, 

. The colours of outward objects, brought into a 
darkened room, depend for their vifibility upon the 
dimnefg of the light they are beheld by. - Boyles 


18, In prevention of; for fear of, 


Shakefo. 


Cora 


FOR 


Cern being had down, any way ye allow, 
Should wither as needeth for burniag in mow. 
` Tuffer. 
And, for the time fhall not feem tedious, 
T'i rell thee what befel me on a day, 
In this felf-place. Skakefp. Henry V1. 
There muit be no alleys with hedges ar the hither 
end, for letting your profpect upon this fair hedge 
from the greeo: nor at the farther end, for letting 
your profpeét from the hedge through the arches 
upon the heath. Bacon's Effays. 
» She wrapped him clofe for catching cold. Lovelace. 
19. In remedy of. 
Sometimes hot, fometimes cold things are good 
fer the tooth-ach. Garretfan. 
20. In exchange of. 
He made contiderable progrefs in the ftudy of the 
law, before he quitted thar profeffion for this of 


poetry. J Dryden. 
21, In thë place of; inftead of. 

To make him copious is to alter his character ; 

and to tranflate him line /or line is impoffible. 
Dryden. 

We take a falling meteor for a Rar. Corwlez. 

zz. In fupply of; to ferve in the place of. 

Moft of our ingenroua young mea take up fome 
cried-up Englith poet for their model, adore him, 
and imitate him, as they think, without koowing 
wherein he is defective, w. Dryden. 

23. Through a certain duration. 
Some pleafe for once, fome will for ever pleafe. 
Rofcom. 

Thofe who feep without dreaming, can never be 
convinced thar their thoughts are for four hours bufy, 
without their knowing it. Locke. 

The adminiftration of this bank is for life, and 
partly in the hands of the chief citizens. Addifon. 

Since, hir'd for life, thy’fervile mufe muft fing 
Succeffive conquefts, and a glorious king; 

And bring him laurels, whatfoe’er they cat. Prior, 

The youth tranfported, afks without delay 
Vo guide the fun’s bright chariot for a day. Garth. 

24. In fearch of ; in queft of. 

Philofophers have run fo far back for arguments 
of comfort againft pain, as to doubt whether there 
were any fuch thing; and yet, for all that, when 
any great evil has been upon them, they would ery 
out as loud as other men, Tillotfon. 

25. According to. 

Chymifts have not been able, for aught is vul- 
garly known, by fire alone to feparate true fulphur 
trom antimony. _ Boyle. 

26. Noting a ftate of fitnefs or readinefs. 

Nay, if you be an undertaker, [ am for you. 

bakefp. 
If he be brave, he’s ready for the ftroke. Dryden. 
7. In hope of; forthe fake of; noting 
the final caufe. 
How quickly nature 

Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her objet! 

For this the foolith, over-careful fathers, 

Have broke their fleeps with thought, their brains 
with care, 

‘Their bones with induftry: for this, engrofs’d 

The canker’d heaps of itrong atchieved gold: 

_ For this they have been thoughtful to inveft 

‘Their fons with arts and martial exercifes. Sbake/p. 

‘The kingdom of God was firit rent by iff coon- 
fel; upon which counfe! there are fet, for our in- 
ftruétion, two marks. Bacen. 

Whether fome hero’s fate, 

„In words worth dying for, he celebrate. Cowley, 

For ke writes‘not for money, nor for praife, 

Nor to be call'd a wit, nor to wear bays. Denham. 

‘There we fhalt fee, a fight worth dylite for, that 

teffed Saviour, who to.highily deferves of us. Boyles 

He is not difpofed to be a fool, and tobe mifer- 
able for company. Tiletfon. 

Even death’s become to me-no dreadful name; 

In tighting*fields, where our acquaintance grew, 
1 faw him, and conteran’d him firit for you, Dryd. 

Fer this, ’tis needful to prevent her art, 

And fire with love the proud Pheenician’s heart. 
Dryd. Virg. 
Some pray for riches; riches they obtain; 
But watch'd by robbers; for their wealth are fain. 
. è d Dryden. 


for ufe y 
31. With intention of. 


32. Becoming; belonging to. 


FOR 


Letthem, who truly would appear my friends, 


Employ theirfwords like mine tor noble ends. Dryd. 


28. Of tendency to; towards. 


The kettle to the top was hoift ; 
But with its upfide dows, to Mow 
Its inclination for below. 


fide of. 
Ye fuppofe the laws for which ye ftrive are found 
fn Scriptures but = againit which we {trive. 
3 Hosker, Preface. 
Tt becomes me not todraw my pen in the defence 


of a bad caufe, when I have fo often drawn it for x 


good one. Dryden. 
Jove was for Venus; but he fear'd his wife. 

í Dryden. 

He for the world was made, not us alone. Cowiry. 

They muft be void of all zeal for God's ho- 

nour, who do not with fighs and tears intercede with 

him. Smalridge. 

Ariftotle is for poetical juftice. Dennis. 

They are all for rank and foul feeding. Felton. 


30. Noting accommodation or adaptation. 


Fortune, if there be fuch a thing as the 
Spies that I bear fo well her tyranny, 
That the thinks nothiog elfe fo An me. Donne. 

A few rules of logick are thought fufficient, in 
this cafe, for thofe who pretend to the higheft im- 
provement. ' Locke. 

le is for wicked men to dread God; buta vir- 


tuous man may have undifturbed thoughts, even of 


the juftice of God. Tillotfon, 
Tis country has good havens, both for the Adria- 
tic and Mediterranean. Addifon on Italy, 
Perfia is commodioufly fituated for trade both by 
fea and land, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Scholars ace frugal of their words, and not willing 
to let any go for ornament, if they will not ferve 
Felien, 


And by that juftice haft remov’d the caufe 

Of thofe rude tempefts, which, fer rapine fent 

"Too oft, alas, involv'd the innecent, Faller. 
Here huntfmen with delight may read 

How to choofe dogs for {cent or {peed. Waller. 
God hath made tome infer as longa du- 

ration aa they are capable of. illotfon's Sermons, 
For this fem Trivia's temple and her wood, 

Are courfers driv’ny who hed their master’s blood. 

Dryden, 

Such examples fhould be fet before them, as pat- 

terns for their daily imitation. Lacke, 
The next queftion ufually is, what ts it for ? Locke. 
Achilles is for revenging himfelt upon Agamem- 

non, by means of Hector. Broome, 


It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honefty, and wifdom, 
To let you know my thoughts,  Sbakefp. Othello. 
Th’ offers he doth make, 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Daniel, 
lt were more for his honour to raife his fege, 
than to fpend fo many good menin the winning of 


it by force. Knolles. 
eo. Dutchmen and Englith boys, = Cowley. 
sit for you to ravage feas and land, 


Unauthoriz’d by my fupreme command ! 
Flis fire already figns him for the thies, 
And marks the fear amidit the deities. Dryden, 
It is a reafonable account for any man to give, 
why he does not live as the greateft part of the world 
do, that he has no mind to die as they do, and pe- 
rith with them. Tillotfon. 


Dryden. 


33. Notwithftanding. 


This, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
might be the feli-fame form which Philojudsus ea- 
preffeth, Hooker. 

God's defertion hall, for ought he knows, the 
next minute fupervene, Decay of Piety. 

Probability luppofes that a thing may or may not 
be fo, rid any thing yet certainly determined on 
either fide. South. 

For any thing that legally appears to the contrary, 
it may, be a contrivance to fright us. Swift. 

If fuch vaft mafles of matter had been fituated 
nearer to the fun, nr to eachother, as they might as 


eafily haye been, for any mechanical or fortuitous 


Swift. 
z9. In favour of; on the part of; on the 


4o. For all. Notwithftanding. 


FOR 


agent, they muft neceffarily have caufed a confiders 
able diforder in the whole fyftem. Bentley, 
34. To the ufe of; to be ufed in. 
The oak for nothing ill, 
The ofier good for twigs, the poplar for the mill. 
Spenfer. 
Your underftandings are not bright enough for 
the exercife of the higheft ats of reafon. Tillot/ane 
35- In confeqnence of. 
For love they force through thickets of the wood, 
They climb the fteepy hills and tem the flood. Dryds 
36. In recompence of; in return of. 
Now, for fo many glorious actions done, 
For peace at home, .and for the publick wealthy 
I mean to crown a bowl _ for Cefar’s health ; 
Befides, in gratitude for fuch high matters, 
Know ! have vow'd two hundred gladiators. Drydex,. 
Firtt the wily wizard muft be caught; 
For unconftrain’d, he nothing tells for naught, Dryd.. 
37. In proportion to.. 
He is not very tall, yet for his years he’stall. Shak. 
As he could fee clear, for thoie times, through 
fuperftition; fo he would be blinded; now and then,. 


by human policy. acoge 
Exalted Socrates! divinely brave! 

Injur’d he fell, and dying he forgave; 

Too noble for revenge. Dryden's Fuvenal.. 


38. By means of; by interpofition of. ~ 
Moral confideration can no way move the fenfible 
appetite, were it not for the will. Hale. 
Of fome calamity we can have no relief but from 
God alone ; and what would men do in fuch a cafe,- 
if it were not for God? _ Tillofon- 
39. In regard of; in prefervation of. £ 
cannot for my life, is, I cannot if my life: 
might be faved by it. 
} bid the rafeal knock upon your gate ;. 
But could not get him_for my heart. Shakefp. 
l cannot for my heart leave 2 room, before L 
have thoroughly examined the papers’ palted upon 
the walls, . Addifon's Spect. 


Neither doubt you, beeayfe L wear a woman's 
apparel, I will be the more womanith ; fince J affure- 
you, for all my apparel, there is nothing I defire 
more than fully to prove myfelf a man in this en- 
terprize. a Sidney. 

or wil thecarefulnefs of the Chriftians the Englifte 
bulwark was undermined by the enemy, and upon 
the fourth of September part thereof was blown up. 

a Krolles’s Hiftorys. 
~ Bur as Noah’s pigeon;. which return’d no more, 
Did fhew fhe footing found for alf the flood, Daviese- 

They refolute, for all this. do proceed 
Unto that judgment; Daniel, 

If we apprehend the greateft things in the world 
ofthe Emperor of China or fapan, we are well 
enough contented, for a// that, to let them govern 
at home. Stilling fleet. 

Though that very ingenious perfon has anticipated 
part of what I thould fay,.yet you will, for all that, 
expe that I fhould give you a fuller account, Bayles 

She might have pafled over my bufinefles; but 
my rabble is not to be mumbled up in filence, for 
al her pertnefs. rydens. 

For alt his exact plot,, down was he caf from all. 
his greatacfs, and forced to end his days in 2 mean 
condition, South. 


41. For to. In the language ufed two 
centuries ago, for was commonly ufed be- 
fore so, the fign of the infinitive moods. 
to note-the final caufe. As, I come for 
to fec you, for I love to fee-you: in the 
fame fenfe with the French four. ‘Thus 
itis ufed in the tranflation: of the Bible. 
But this diftinétion was by the beft writers 
fometimes forgotten; and,_fer, by wrong 
ufe, appearing fuperfluous, 1s now always 
omitted. ` 
Who fhall let me now 
On this vile body for to wreak my wrong? Fairy Re 
A large pofterity . 
Up to your happy palaces may mount, 
Of-bleffed faints fir to inereale ghe. count, ar 
e 


FOR 


captivated ark, which foraged thelr country more 
than a conquering army. South. 
FO'RAGH. u, f. [fourage, German and 
French; from forit. Latin. ] 
te Search of provifions; the act of feeding 
abroad. 
One way 2 band-fele&t from forage drives ‘ 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
From a fat meadow ground; vor fleecy flock, 
Ewes and their bleating lambs, over the plains 
Their booty. Milton's Paradife Left. 
2. Provifions fought abroad. 
Some o’er the publick magaxines prefide, 


FOR 


- Thefe things may férve for ro reprefent how juft 
eaufe of fear this kingdom may have towards Spain. 
t “o _ Bacon. 


For. conj. i ' 
1. ‘Ihe word by which-the reafon is intro- 
“duced of fomething advanced before. 
Heav'n doth with us as we with torches deal, 
Not light them for themfelves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
‘As if we had them not. Shake/p. Meafine for Meaf. 
Old hufbandmen I at Sabinum know, 
‘Who for another year, dig, plough, and fow; 
For never any man was yet fo old, 


But hop’d his tife one Winter moze would le _ And fome are fent new forage to provide, Dryden. 
Tell me what kind of thing ix wit: 3. Proviftons in general. 
For the firit matter loves variety lefs. Cowley. 


Provided forage, out {pent arms renew'd. Dryd. 
Fora'MLNous. adj. [from foramen, Latin. J 


Thus does he foolithly who, for fear of any 


FORBE'ARER. 2. f. [from forbear.] 


FOR 


2. Intermiffion of fomething. 
3. Command of temper. 


Have a continent forbearance, ‘till the {peed of 
his rage goes flower. Shakefp. King Lear. 


4. Lenity; delay of punifhment; mildnefs. 


Nor do l take notice of this inftarce of feverity 
in our own country to jaft fy fuch a proceediog, byt 
only to difplay the mildnefs and forbearance made 
ufe of under the reign of bis prefent Majefty. 

Addifon's Freebelder. 

He applies to our gratitude by obligations of kind- 
nefs and beneficence, of long fuffering and for berra 
ance, Regers, 


An 


intermitter ; interceptor of any thing. 
The Weft as a father a!l goodnefs doth bring, 
The Eaft a forbearer, no manner of thing. Tier. 


To FORBID. v. a. pret. T forbade; part. 


thing in this world, ventures to difpleafe God; fer 
in fo doing he runs away from men, and falls into 
the hands of the liviog God. Tillotfon. 
2. Becaufe; on this account that. It is in 
this fenfe properly followed by shar, and 
‘without it is elliptical. This fenfe is al- 


moft obfolete. r 
„I doobt not but great troops would be ready t 
run; yet for thar the work men arc moft ready to 
„remove, | would with them.chofen by diferetion of 
wife men, : Spenfer on Ireland, 
Jealous fouls will not be anfwer’d fo: 

They are not ever jealous for a caufe, e 
But jealous for they’re jealous,  Shake/p, Othello. 
Heaven defend your good fouls, that you think 

1 will your ferious and great bufinefs feant; “ 
or fhe is with me, <Shakefpeare's Othello. 
Nor fwell’d hix breaft with uncouth pride, > 
That heav’n on him above his charge had laid; 
„But, for his great Creator would the fame, 
His will increas’d; fo fireaugmenteth flame. Fairfax. 
Many excrefcences of trees grow chiefly where the 
tree is dead or faded; for thar the natural fap of the 
tree sorrupteth into fome preternatural fubtlance. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
3. For as much, In regard to that; in con- 


fideration of. f 
For as much as in publick prayer we are not only 
toconfider what is needful, in refpe&tof God; but 
„there is alfo in men that which we muh regard: we 
„fomewhat ineline to length, left overquick difpatch 
thould give occafion to deem, that the thing itfelf 
is but little accounted of,” Hooker. 
~S For as much as the thirft is intolerable, the patient 
„may be iadulged the free ufe of fpaw water. Arduth. 
4. For why. Becaufe; for this reafon that. 
-Solyman had three hundred fieldpieces; for why, 
»Solyraan papanig tø draw the emperor into battle, 
had brought no pieces of battery with him. Xvol/es. 
To Foracet. v. n. [from fèri, abroad, Lat.) 
3. To wander far; to rove at a diftance. 


„Not in ufe. 
F Forage, and run 
` To meet difpleafure farther from the doors, 
And grapple wuh him, ere he come fo nigh. Shak. 
2. To wander in fearch of fpoil, generally 


of provifions. 
As in a ftormy night, 
Wolves urged by their raging appetite, 
1 Forage for prey. Denbam, 
"There was a brood of young larks in the corn, 
andthe dam went abroad to forage forthem. L'Efrr. 
7 Nor dare they itray 
When rain is promis’d or a ftormy day 5 
But osar the city walls their wat’ring take, 
Nor forage far, but fhort excurfigns make. Dryden. 


3. To ravage; to feed on fpoil. 
Ha mot mighty father on a hill 
Stdod fmiling, to behold his tion's whelp 
-Forage in blood of French nobility. Shakefp. 


To FORAGE., v. a. To plunder; to ftrip; 
to f{poil. 

They will both ftrengthen all the country round, 

. and allo be as continual holds for her majeity, it 

the people thould revolt ; for without fuch itis eafy 

to forage and over-run the whole land. Spenfer. 

Fhe vidtorious Philittines were worked by the 


4 


dies. 
To FORBEAR. v. v. 


3. To omit voluntarily; not to do; 10 ab- 


4. To reftrain any violence of temper;. to 


To FORBE'AR. V. a 


Full of holes; perforated in many places; 


porous, 

Soft and foraminaus bodies, in the firlt creation 
of the found, will deaden ir; but in the paffage of 
the found they will admit it better than harder bo- 
i Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


pret. J forbore, an- 
ciently forbare; part. forborn. {fponbznan, 
Saxon. For has in compofition the power 
of privation; as, forbear: Q deprava- 
tion; as, hee and other powers not 
eafily explatned.] J 
1. To ceafe from anything; to intermit, 
Who can forbear to admire and adore him who 


weighed the mountains in fecales, and the hills in a 
balance. Chey, 


forbidden, or forbid. [popbeoban, Saxon; 
_ verbieden, Dutch. } 
1. To prohibit; to interdi@ any thing. 
A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean ; have I 
not forbid het w houfe? Shakefpeare. 
tise" J 
The practice and the purpofe of the king, 
From whofe obedience 1 forbid my foul. Shate/p, 
By taftingf that truit forbid, 
Where they fought knowledge, they did error fird. 
6 > Davirse 
The voice of reafon, in all the di€tates of natural 
morality, ought carefully to be attended to, by a 
frit obfervance of what it commands, but efpecially 
of what it forbids. South. 
All hatred of perfons, by very many Chriilian 
' principles, we arc moft folemnly and indifpenfably 


‘2. To paufe; to delay. forbid. Sprat. 
I pray you, tarry: paufe a day or twa, The chafe and holy race 
Before you hazard ; for in chufing wrong, Are all forbidden this polluted place. Diyd. Ær., 


1 lofe your company ; therefore forbear a while. 


sk AF To command to forbear any thing. 


She with fo fweet a rigour forhad him, that he 
durft not rebel. 3 Sidney. 
They have determined toconfume all thofe thiags 

that God hath forbidden them to eat by his laws. 
e Judith, xi. 12, 


fain. 
He forbear to go forth. 1 Sa, xxii}. 13. 
At this he ftarted, and forbore to [wear ; 

Nut out of confcience of the fin, butfear. Dryden. 
The wolf, the lion, and the bear, 

When they their prey in pieces teary 

To quarrel with pe cl eel 


3. To oppofe; to hinder. 
The moifture being forbidden to come up in the 
plant, @ayeth longer in the root, and fo dilateth ir. 
Bacon's Nat, Hifla 
The plafter alone would pea the humour, and fo 
exafperate it as well as forbid new humour, Bacon. 
Thy throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight! 
O teach me oo belies thee thus conczal’U, 
And fearch ro farther than thyfelf reveal'd. Dryden, 
4. To accurfe; ro blat. Now obfolete, 
To bid is in old language to pray; to, 
orbid therefore is to cur/e. 
Sleep thall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid; 
He hall live a man forbid. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
To Forsi'o. v. w, Vo utter a prohibition. 
Now the gaod gods forbid, 
That our renowned Rome 
Should now eat up herown! Sbakefp. Coriolanuse 
Forsrppance. 2.f. [from forbid. | Pro- 
hibition ; ediét againit any thing. 
* How haf thou yielded to tran{grefs 
The frit forbiddance! how to violate 
The facred fruit forbidden ? Milton's Paradife Loft, 
ForpYppENty. adv. [from forbid. In an 


unlawful manner. 
With all confidence he fwears, as he had feen’t, 
That you have touch’d his queen forbiddenly. Shak. 
Forpi'ppeRr. a. f. [from forbid. | One that 
prohibits; one that enacts a prohibition. 
This was a bold accufation of God, making the 
fountain of good the contriver of evil, and the fore 


Bidder of the crime an abettor nf the fact pro- 
hibited. Brown. 


Denham, 


be patient. 
By long forbearing is a prince perfuaded, and a 
foft tongue breaketh the bone. Prov, «xv. 15. 


1. To decline; to avoid voluntarily. 
Forbear his prefenec, until time hath qualified 
the heat of his difpleafure.  Shake/p. King Lear. 
So angry bulls the combat do forbear, 
When from the wood a lion does appear. Waller. 
2. Toabftain from; to fhun to do; to omit. 
If it paffed only by the houfe of peers, it fhould 
be looked upon as invalid and void, and execution 
fhould be thereupon forora or fufpended. Clarendon. 
"There is not any one action whatfoever which a 
man ought to do, or to fardear, but the Scripture 
will give him a clear precept or prohibition for it. 
South. 
. To {pare ; to treat with clemency. 
With all lowlinefs and meeknefs, with long fuf- 
fering, forbearing one another in love. Eph. iv. 2. 
4. To withhold. 
Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is 
with me, that he deftroy thee not. 
' 2 Chron, x1xv, 21. 
Forser’arance. #. f. [from forbear. ] 
1. The care of avoiding or fhunning any 
thing; negation of practice. 
True nodlenefs would 
Learn him forbearance from fo foul a wrong. Shak, 
‘This may convince us how vatlly greater a plea- 
fure is confequent upon the forbearance of fin, than 
can polfibly accompany the commiffion of it, Scuth. 
Liberty 15 the power a man has to do, or forbear 
doing, any particular action, according as its doing 
or forbearance has the a€tual preference in the recs 
3 . Lorke. 


Other care, perhaps, 
May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great forbidder l Milton's Paradife Taf. 


Foray poixNG, participial adj. (from forbid.) 
anit Railing 


FOR 


Raifing abhorrence ; repelling approach ; |’ 


caufing averfion. . 
Tragedy was made foréidding and horrible. A. Hill. 
FORCE, 2. f, [farce French; fortis, Latin. ] 
J. Strength; vigour; might; active power, 
Hie never could maintain his part but in the force 
of his will. Shakfp. Much ado about nothing. 
A thip, which hath ttruck fail, doth run 
By force of that force which before it won. 
z. Violence. 
‘Thus got the houfe of Lancafter the crown, 
Which now they hold by forcey and not by right. 
Shakefpeare. 
The thepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 
By force away, aod then by force enjoy’d; 
But | by free confent, Dryden. 
3. Virtue; efficacy. > 
Manifeft it is, that the very majefty and holinefs 
of the place where God is EES hath, in re- 
gard of us, great virtue, force, and efficacy; for that 
it ferveth as a fenfible help to ftir up devotion. Fzoker. 
No definitions, no fuppofitiona of any fect, are 
of force enough todeftroy conftantexperience, Locke, 
4. Validnefs; power of law. 5 
A tetament is of forceafter men are dead. Hrb. ix. 
Not long in force this charter ftood ; 
Wanting that feal, it muft be feal’d In blood. Denbar. 
5» Armament; warlike preparation. Often 
Jarces in the plural. 
O Thou! whofe captain I account myfelf, 
Look on my forces with a graciouseye. Shak. R.III. 
The fecret of the power of Spain confifteth in a 
veteran army, compounded of mifcellany forces of all 
nations. Bucon, 
A greater force than that which here we find, 
Ne’er prefs’d the ocean, nor employ’d the wind, 
Waller. 
Thofe victorious forces of the rebels were not able 
to fuftain your arms. Dryden, 
€. Deftiny’; neceffity; fatal compulfion, 
To Force. v. a. [from the noun] 
1. To compel; to conftrain. 
Dangers are light, if they once feem light; and 
more dangers have deceived men than forced them. 


Denne. 


Bacon. 
1 have been forced to ufe the cant words of Whig 
and Tory. Swifts Examiner, 


The aétions and operations pies them upon 
dividing the fingle idea. Broome’s View of Epic Poem. 
2. To overpower by ftrength. 
O that fortuae 
Had brought me to the field where thou art fam'd 
To have wrought fuch wonders with an afs’s jaw, 
I fhould have forc’d thee foon with other arms. Milt, 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 

‘To force their monarch, and infult the court. Dryden, 
3- To impel; to prefs; to draw or puth 
by main ftrength, 

Thou fhalt not deftroy the trees by forcing an ax 
againft them. eut. 11. 59. 

Stooping, the fpear defeended nn his chine, 
ae where the bone diftinguifh'd either loin : 

1 tuck fo falt, fo deeply bury’d lay, 
That fearce the vitor fore'd the feel away. Dryden. 
4. To enforce; to urge, 

Three bluft’ring nights, born by the fouthern blaft, 
J floated, and difcover’d land at laft: 

High on a mounting wave my head 1 bore, , 

Forcing my ftrength, and gath’ring to the fhore. 
Dryden's Æn. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ferc, 

I come to pluck. your berries harth and crude, 

And with fore’d fingers rude 

Shatter yourleaves before the mellowing year. Milton. 

5- To drive by violence or power. 

This way of flattering their willing benefactors 
out of part, contrived another of forcing their un- 
willing neighbours out of all their poffeffions. 

i Drcay of Piety. 

To free the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To Trojan guefts; left, ignorant of fate, 

The queen might force them from her town and ftate. 
, s Dryd, 
€. To gain by violence or power, 
Voul 


To Force. 


-FOR 


My heart is your's; but oh! you left it here 
Abandon’d to thofe tyrants hope and fear : 

If they re'd from me one kind look or word, 

Could you not that, nor that {mall part afford ? 

Dryden. 
7- To ftorm; to take or enter by violence. 
Troy wall’d fo high, 

Atrides might as well have forc’d the tky. Water, 

Heav’n trom all ages witely did provide 
This wealth, and for the bravett nation hide : 

Who with four hundred foot, and forty horfe, 

Dare boldly go a new-found world to foree. Dryd. 
8. To ravith; to violate by force. 

Force her.—1 like it not. Dryden, 

9. Toconftrain ; to diftort ; not to obtain 
naturally or with eafe, 

Our general tate in Eogland is for epigram, turns 
of wit, and fore’d conceits.  Addifon’s Speftator, 

to. To man; to ftrengthen by foldiers; to 
garrifon. 
Here let them lye, 

*Till famine and the ague eat them up: 

Were they not fore'd with thofe that fhould be our’s, 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard 

Shakefpeare. 

If you find that any great number of foldiers be 
newly fent into Oroonoque, and that the paffages be 
already forced, then be well advifed how you land, 

Raleigh's Apolog y. 
t1. To Force out. ‘To extort. 

The heat of the difpute had forced out from Lu- 
ther expreffiona that feemed to make his doétrine 
run higher than really it did. Atterbury, 

vs m To lay ftrefs upon. 
This word I have only found in the fol- 
lowing paflage. 

That morniog that he was to join battle with Ela- 
rold, hia armorer put on his backpiece before, and 
hia breaftplate behind; the which being efpied by 
fome that ftood by, was taken among them jor an 
ill token, and therefore advifed him not to fight 
that day; to whom the duke anfwered, l force not 
of fuch fooleriess but if 1 have any ftkill in footh- 
faying, as in footh I have none, it doth prognofti- 
cate that 1 thall change copy from a duke ta a king. 

Camden's Remains, 


Fo'rcepiy. adv, [from ferce.] Violently ; 
conftrainedly ; unnaturally. 

‘This foundation of the earth upon the waters doth 
moft aptly agree to that ftructure of the abyfs and 
antediluvian earth ; but very improperly and forced ly 
to the prefent form of the earth and the waters, 

Burnet's Theory. 
Fo'Rcerut. adj. [force and JL] Vilo- 
lent; trong ; driven with great might ; 
impetuous. 
Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this, but rather follow 

Our forceful iotkigation. Sbak/p. Hinter’s Tale, 
Againft the fteed he threw 

His forceful {pear, which, hifling asit few, 
- Pierc’d through the yielding planks. Dryden's ZEn, 

Were it by chance, or forceful dettiny, 

Which forms in caufes firit whate’er thall be, 
Alfitted by a fricnd one moonlefs night, 
This Palamon from prifon took his flight. 
He pois’d in air, the javelin fent, 
Through Paris? fhield the forceful weapon went. 
Pope. 
Fo'rcerus LY. adv. [from forceful] Vio- 
lenily; ew: 
Folrcetess. adj. [from force.] Having 
little fore; weak ; feeble ; impotent, 
FORCEPS x. f. [Latin.] 

Forceps properly fignifies a pair of tongs; but is 
ufed for an inttrument in chirurgery, to extract any 
thing out of wounds, and the like occafions. Quincy. 

Fo'rcer. 2. J. (from force. 

1. That which torces, drives, or'conftrains. 

z- The embolus of working by pul- 
fion, in_contradiftinétion to a fucker, 
which ats by attraétion, 


Dryden, 


`z. It fometimes fignifies the ftream, 


FOR . 

‘The ufual means for the afcent of water is either 
y fuckers or forcerse > Wilkins's Daædalus, 
Fo'rcIBLE, adj. `| from forces] 

1. Strong; mighty: oppofed to weak, , 
That punithment, which hath been fometimes * 
Forcible to bridle fin, may grow afterwards too weak 


and leeble. Hocker, 
Who therefore can invent 

With what more forcible we may offend 

Our yet unwounded enemies ? Miltorte 


ze Violent; impetuous. 

Jerfey, belov’d by all; for all mutt feel 
The influence of a form and mind, 

Where comely grace and conftant virtue dwell, 
Like mingl’d ftreams, more forcible when join’d. 
Jerfey shall at thy altars ftand, 
Shall there receive the azure band. 

3. Efficacious; ative; powerful. 

Sweet fmells are. moft forcible in dry fubftances, 
when broken; and fo likewife in oranges, the rip- 
ping of the rind giveth out their fmell more. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
4. Prevalent; of great influence. 

How forcible are right words ? Fob. 

God hath affured us, that there is no inclination - 
or temptation fo forcible which our humble prayers ‘ 
and defires may not fruftrate and break afunder. 

Raleigh's Hifory, 
5- Done by force ; fuffered by force. 
He {wifter far, 
Me overtook, his mother all difmay'd, 
~ And in embraces forcible and foul 
Ingend’ring with me. Milton, 

The abdication of King James, the advocates on 
that fide look upon to have been forcible and unjult, 
and confequently void, Swift. 

6. Valid; binding ; obligatory. 

Fo/RCIBLENESS, x. f [from forcib/e.] Force; 
violence, 

Fo’aciBiy? adv. [from forcible.) 

I. ror powerfully. 

The Gofpel offers fuch confiderations as are fit ta 
work very forcibly upon two of the mot fwaying 
and governing paifions in the mind, our hopes and 
our fears, f Dllesfon, 

z. Impetuoufly ; with great ftrength. 
3- By violence ; by force. 

He himéelf with greedy great defire 
Into the caftle enter’d forcibly, Falry Queen, 

The taking and carrying away of women jor- 

cibly and againtt their will, except female wards and 
bondwomen, was made capital, Bacon's Henry VIL 
‘This doctrine brings us down to the level of horfe 


and mule, whofe mouths are forcibly holden with 
bit and bridle. Hammond, 


Fo'RcIPATED. adj. [from forceps.] Formed 
like a pair of pincers to open and inclofe. ' 
The Jocufts have antennze, or long horns before, 
with along falcation eee tail behind, Brow, 
When they have feized their prey, they will fo 
tenacinufly hold it with their forcipated mouth, that- 
they will not part therewith, even when taken out of 
the waters, ` Derhanty 
FORD. x. J. [fono, Saxon, from papan, 
to pafs. 
1. A hallow part of a river where it may be 
paffed without fwimming. ' j 
Her men the paths rode through made by herfword; , 
They pafs the ttream, when fhe had found the ford, 
Vairfaxs 
the cur- 
rent, without any confideration of paffage 
or fhallownefs. 
Medofa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford, and of itfelf the water flies 
Al talte of living wight. Milon’'s Paradife Lf, 
Rife, wretched widow | rife + nor undeplor’d ” 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford : 
But rife, prepar’d in black to mourn thy perih'd, 
lord. Dryden. > 
To Forn. v. a. [from the noun.} ‘Yo 
pafs without fwimming. 
Adam’s fhin-bones muft have contained a thou- 
gi fand 


` Prio, 


FOR 


fand fathom, and much more, if he had forded the 
ocean. e Raleigh's tliftery. 
Fording his current where thou find’tt it low. 
Denkam. 
Fo'rRDa BLE. adj. [from ford. | Paffable with- 
out fwimming. i 
Pliny placeth the Schenit# npon the Euphrates, 
where the fame beginoeth tobe fordable, Raleigh. 
* A countryman founded a river up and dowo, to 
try where it was molt fordadles and where the 
water ran ton fmooth, he found it deepeft; and, on 
the contrary, thallowelt where it made moft noife. 


L’ Eftrange. 

FORE. adj. [fone, Saxon. ] 

1. Anterior; that which is before; not be- 

’ hind. 

* Thongh there is an orb or fpherical area of the 
found, yet they move Itrongeft and go fartheft in the 
fere lines from the firit local impreflion, Bacon, 

2. That which comes firit in a progreffive 
motion. ` 

Refiitance in fluids arifes from their greater pref- 
fing on the fore than hind part of the bodies moving 
Ín them. Cheyne. 

Fore. adv. f aa 

1. Antcriorly; in the part which appears 

„firk, to thofe that meet it. 2 

Each of them will bear fix demiculverins and four 
fakers, needing no other addition thana flight fpar 
deck fore and aft, which is a flight deck through- 
ont. Raleigh's Effays. 

2. Fore is a word much ufed in ae 
tion to mark priority of time, of which 
fome examples fhal! be given. A vitious 
orthography has confounded fir and fore 
-in conipofition.  ' 

Jo Foreapvi'st. v. x. [fore and advice.] 
To counfel early; to counfel before the 
time of action, or the event. . 

Thus to have faid, 
As you were forcadvis’d had touch’d his fpirit, 
And tried his inclination. Shakefpeare’s a 

To FOREAPPOINT. V. z.-[ fore and appoint. | 
To order beforehand. 

To FOREARM. U. a. [ fore and arm.) To 
provide for attack or refiftance before the 
time of need, 

A man fhonld fiz and forearm his mind with this 
perfuafion, that, during his paffion, whatfoever is 


offered to his imagination tends only todeceive. Sexth. | 


He forearms his care 
With rules to puth his fortune, or to bear. Dryden. 
To Foreso'pe. v, 2. [ fore and bode. | 
1, To prognofticate ; to foretell. 
An ancient augur, fkill’d in future fate, 
“With thefe foreboding words reftrains their hate. 
$ Dryden. 
2. To foreknow ; to be prefcient of; to 
` feel a fecret fenfe of fomething future. 
. Fate makes you deaf, while I in vain implore : 
My heart forbodes | ne'er thall fee you more. Dryd. 
My foul forboded | fhould find the bow’r 
Oi fome fell monfter, fierce with barb'rons pow’r. 


Pope. 
*Foreso'per. #. fe [from forebsde.] 
1, A prognotticator ; a foothfayer. 
Your raven has a reputation in the world for a 
bird of omen, and a kind of fmall prophet: a crow 
. that had obferved the raven’a manner and way of 
-delivering his predi€tions, fets up for a foreboder, 
ji L’ Efirange. 
2. A foreknower, F 
Foresy’. prep. | fore and dy.] Near; hard 
by; faft by. 
Not far away he hence doth won 
Foreby a fountain, where I late him left. Fairy Q. 
To Foreca’st. wv. a. [ fare and caf.) 
1, To fchemc; to plan before execution. 
Ske tball forceaf? his devices againft the ftrong holds. 
Dan, zi. 


FOR 


2. To adjuft; to contrive antecedently. 


The feat was fery'ds the time fo well foreeaft, 
That juft whe" the defert and fruits Were plac’d, 
The hend’s alarm began. Dryd, Thed. and Honoria. 


3. To forefee; to provide againft, 


It is wifdom to confider the end of ‘things before 
we embark, and toforeca/f confequences, L’£/frange. 


To Forecast. v. x. To form fchemes ; 


to contrive beforehand. 

And whatfo heavens in their fecret doom 
Ordained have, how can frail flefhy wight 
Firecaf, but it mutt needs to iffue come? Spenfer. 

When broad awake, fhe finds in troublson fiit, 
Forecafting how hia foe he might annoy. re 19. 

on- 


Fo'recast. x. fe [from the verb.) 


trivance beforehand ; fcheme; plan ; an- 
tecedent policy. 
Alas! that Warwick had no more forecaff, 
But while he thought to iteal the fingle ten, n 
The King was flily finger’d from the deck. Shake/p. 
He makes this difference to arife from the foreca/? 
and predetermination of the goda. Addifon. 
The latl, fcarce ripeu’d mto perfect man, 
Saw helplefs him from whom their life began: 
Mem'ry and_foreca/? juft returns engage} 
That pointed back wyoutl:, this on toage. Pope. 


Foreca’ster. 2. f. [from forecaft.] One 
who contrives beforchand. 


Fo'RECASTLE. w. Jf: [fore and cafle.] In 


a fhip, is that part where the foremaft 
ftands, and is divided from the ret of 
the floor by a bulk-head: that part of the 
forecafile which is aloft, and not in the 
hold, is called the prow. Harris. 

The commodity of the new cook-room the mer- 
chants have found to be fo great, as that, in all their 
thips, the cook-rooms are built in their forecafiles, 


contrary to that which had been anciently nfed. 
Raleigh's Effays, 


Forecno'sen. part. [ fore and chofer.) Pre- 


elected. 


Foreci'rep. part. [ fore and cite.] Quoted 


„ before, or above. 
Greaves is of opinion, that the alteration men- 
tioned in that forecited palage is continued. Aréuzh. 


To Forecxo'se. v.a, [ fore and cig. | 


1. To fbut up; to preclude; to prevent. 
The embargo with Spain foreelofed this trade, 
Carew. 


2- ToForeciose a Mortgage, is to cut off 


the power of redemption. 
Fo'Repeck, x. fe [fore and deck] The 
anteriour part of the fhip. 


I tothe foredeck went, and thence did léok 
For rocky Scylla. Chapman's Odyffey, 


Ta Forevesticn. u. a. [ fore and defign. | 


To plan beforehand. 

All the fteps of the growth’ and vegetation both 
of animals and plants, have been forefeen and fore- 
defigned by the wife Author of nature. Cheyne. 


To Forepo’. v a. [from for and do, not 


fore] 
1. To ruin; to deftroy. A word obfolete. 
Oppofed to making happy. ` 
efeeching him, if either falves or oils, 
A foredone wight from door of death might raife, 
He woald at her requeft prolong her nephew’s days, 
Fairy Queen. 
That drewon men God’s hatred and his wrath, 
And many foulsin dolours had foredone, Fairy Q. 
This doth betoken 
The corfe they follow did with defperate hand 
Foredo its own life. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet, 
This is the night 
That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. Shak. 
2. To overdo ; to weary ; to harrafs, 
Whilft the heavy ploughman fnoars 
All with weary tafk foredone. Shakefpeare, 
To Forevo’om. wv. a. [ fore and doom. | Vo 


predeftinate ; to determine beforehand, 


FOR , 


Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latinum, and the realms foredoont’d by Jove. ` 
Dryden's Ær. 
‘The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with eafe ; if favour'd by thy fate, 
Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian ftate. 
5 Dryden, 
Fate faredoom'd, and all things tend 
By courfe of time to their appointed end. Dryden, 
Here Britain's ftatefimen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Lopes 
Fore-g'np. ne fe [ fore and cad] The 
anteriour part. 
I have liv’d at honeft freedom ; paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
In the fore-end of it, which was towards him, 
grew a fmall green branch of palm. Bacon, 


Forera'tHer. nof. [fore and faiber.| An- 
ceftor ; one who in any degree of afcend- 
ing genealogy precedes another. 


The cuftom af the people of God, and the de- 
crees of our forefathers, are to be kept, touching 
thofe things whereof the Scripture hath neither one 
way or other given us charge. Hooker. 

it it be a geacroua defire in men to know from 
whence their own forefarbers have comg, it cannot 
be difpleafing to underitand the place of our firft an- 
ceftor, Raleigh's Biffory. 

Conceit is PM deia "$ 
From fome forefather grief; mine is not fo, Shakfpe 
Shall fog: be dititaught, o 
And madly play with my forefathers joints? Shak/p, 
Our: great forefathers ‘ 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country. 
Addifon, 

When a man fees the prodigions pains our farefa- 
thers have been at in thele barbarous buildings, one 
cannot but fancy what miracles of architeture they 
would have left us, had they been inftruéted in the 
right way» Addifon on ltaly. 

Bleft, Beer 1 his great forefathers ev’ry grace 
Reflecting, aad reticcted in his race. Pope. 


Jo Forere’nv. v. a [It is doubtful whe- 
ther from fare or for and defend. If from 
fore, it implies antecedent provifion; as 
forearm: if from for prohibitory fecu- 
rity; as forbid. Of the two following 
examples one favours for, and the other 


fire] 
1. To prohibit; to avert. 
1 would not kill thy uoprepared fpirit ; 
No, heav'ns forefend ! 1 would not kill thy foul. 
Shake/p. 
Perhaps a fever, which the gods forefend, 
May bring your youth to fome untimely end. Dryd, 
2. To provide for; to fecure, 
Down with the nofe, 
Down with it flat: take the bridge quite away 
Of him, thar, his particular to forefend, 
Smells from the gen’ral weal, Shatep. 
Foreri’ncer. xe f. [ fore and finger.) The 
finger next to the thumb; the index. 


An agate ftone 
On the forefinger of an alderman. Shakefpeare. 
Polymnia thall be drawn, as it were, acting her 
fpeech with her forefinger. Peacham on Drawing. 
Some wear this on the middle finger, as the an- 
cient Gauls and Britons; and fome upon the fore- 
finger. Brown, 
bo'rzroor. n. f. plur. forefect. [ fore and 
fet) The, anteriour foot of a quadru- 
ped: in contempt, a hand.” 

Give me thy hit, thy forefeos to me give. Shak, 
He ran fiereely, and fmote at Heliodorus with his 
Sforefeet. 2 Mac. iii. 25. 
l continue my liae from thence to the heel 3. 
then making the breaft wich the eminency thereof, 

bring ont his neat ferefoor, which 1 finih. 
Peacham on Drawing. 

To Foreco!. v. a. | fore and go. | 


1, To quit; to give up; to refign, s 
3 


“FOR 
Yn it her nature, oris it her will, 
“Yo be fo cruel to an humble foe ? š ‘ 
If nature, then the may it mend with kills - 
If will, then the at willy will forego, Spenfer. 
Having all before abfolutely in his power, it re- 
maineth fo till, he having already neither forgiven 
nor foregone any thing thereby unto them, bat hav- 
ing received fomething trom them. Spenfer. 
He is a great adventurer, faid he, 
That hath his fword through hard eflay foregone ; 
And now hath vowed, till he avenged be 
Of thar defpite, neverto wearen aone. Fairy Qu. 
Special reafon oftentimes caufeth the will to preter 
ne good thing before another; to I-ave one for ano- 
ther’s fake, to forego meaner for the attainment of 
higher degrees. looker. 
Muft I then leave you ? Muft I needs forega 
So good, fo noble, and fy true a matter. Shake/p. 
Let us not forego 
That for a trifle which was bought with blood. 


, Shakefpeare. 


How can I live without thee! how forego 
Thy fweet converfe, and lore fo dearly join’d 
To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn] Ailton. 
This argument might prevail with you to foregs 
alitie of your repofe for the publick benefit, Dryd. 
What they have enjoyed with great pleafure at one 
time, has proved iofipid or naufcous at another; and 
therefore they fee nothing in it for which they fhould 
forego a prefent enjoyment. Locke. 
g. To go before; to be pat., [from fore 
and go.] ' 
By our remembrances of days foregone, 
Such were our faults: O! hae we thought them 
not. Shake/p. 
It is to be underftood of Cain, that many years 
foregone and when his people were increafed, he 
built the city of Enoch. Raleigh. 
Reflect upon the two foregoing objections, Hoyle. 
This forezsing remark gives the reafon why imi- 
tation pleafes. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
I was feated in my elbow-chair, where l had in- 
dulged the foregoing {peculations. Addifon. 
In the foregoing part of this work I promifed 
proofs. Woodward. 
3. To lofe. 
This is the very ecftafy of love, 
Whofe violent property foregoes itfelf, 
And leaves the will to defperate undertakings. Shak, 
Foreco’er. x. f. [from forego.] Anceftor ; 
progenitor. 
Honours beft thrive, 
When rather from our aéts we them derive 
Than our foregoers. Shakfp. 
FOR'ECROU ND. u, f. [ fore and ground. ‘The 
part of the ficld or expanfe of a picture 
which feems to lic before the figures. 


All agree that white can fubfift on the foreground 
of the pi€ture: the queftion therefore is to know, 
ifir can equally be placed upon that which is back- 
ward, the light being univerfal, aod the figures fup- 

_ poled to be in an open field. Dryden. 

Fo'REHAND, 2. f- [ fore and band. | 

3. The part of a horfe which is before the 
rider. 

2. ‘Ihechief part. Notin ufe: 

The great Achilles whom opinion crowns 
The finew and the forebund of ous hoft. Shake/p. 

Fo'REHAND. adj. Done fooner than is re- 

ular. J 

You'll fay the did embrace me as a hufband, 

And fo extenuate the forrband fin. Shakefpeare. 
Forena'npen. n.f. [from fore and hand.) 
1. Early; timely. 

Tf by thus doing you have not fecured your time 
by an early and /urchunded care, yet be fure, by a 
timely diligence, to redeem the timc. Taylor. 

z. Formed in the foreparts. 

He's a fubftantia} true-bred beaft, bravely fore- 

banded: mark but the cleannefs of his fhapes too. 


Dryden. 
Fo'rengan. xf. [ fire and bead. | 
1. That part of the face which reaches from 
the eyes upward to the hair. 


a 
z. Impudence; confidence; aflurance; au- 


ForeHoLoinc. 2. f. [fore and fold.) 


FO’REIGN. adj. ( forain, French, forano, 


1. Not of this country ; not domeftick. 


2. Alien; remote; not allied / not belong- 


3. Excluded; 


4- (In law.] A foreign plea, placitum forin- 


Fo'retcner. m.f. [from foreign.] A man 


FOR 


g s 
The breat of Hecubs, ° 
When the did fuckle Heétor, look’d not lovelier 
Than He@tor's forehead when it {pit forth blood 
At Grecian {words contending. Stake/p. Coriolanus. 
Some angel copy’d, while I flept, cach grace, 

And moulded ev’ey feature from my face: 

Such majefty does from her forehead rife, 
Her cheeks luch blythes catt, fuch rays her eyes. 

j Dryden. 


dacioufnefs; audacity. The forehead is 
the part on which fhame vifibly operates. 
A man of confidence preffeth forward upon every 
appearance of advantage ; where hisforce is too fee- 
ble, he prevails by dint of impudence: thefe med of 
forehead are magnificent in promifes, and infallible 
in their prefcriptions. Collier, 
1 would fain know to what branch of the legrfta- 
ture cay can have the firchead to apply. Swift. 


Predi@ions ; ominous accounts ; fupertti- 
tious propnoftications. 

How are fuperftitions men hagged nut of their 
wits with che fancy of omens foreholdings, and old 
wives tales, L’ Efirange. 


Spanith ; from foris, Latin. | 


Your fon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difcontented fteps in foreign foil, È 
This fair alliance quickly thalleallhome. Shakefp. 

The learned correfpondence you hold in foreign 
parts, Milton. 

The pofitions are fo far from being new, that they 
are commonly to be met with in both ancient and 
modern, domeftick and foreign writers. Atterbury. 

The parties and divifions among us may feveral 
ways bring deftru€tion upon our country, at the fame 
time that our united force would fecure us againtt all 
the attempts of a fereignenemy,  Addifon’s Freeb. 


ing; without relation. Itis often ufed 


with zo; but more properly with from. 
I mut diffemble, 

And fpeak a language foreign to my heart. Addifon. 

Fame is a good fo wholly foreign to our natures, 
that we have no faculty in the foul adapted to it, nor 
any organ in the body to relifh it, placed out of the 
poffibility of fruition. Addifor. 
_ This defign is not foreign from fome peoples 
‘thoughts. Swift. 
: not admitted; held at a 
diftance. 

They will not ftick to fay you envied him; 
And fearing he would rife, he was fo virtuous, 
Kept him a foreign man ftill; which fo griev’d him, 
That he ran mad and died. Shake/p. Henry VIIL. 


Jecum; as being a plea out of the proper 
court of juftice. 
5- Extraneous ; adventitious in general. 


There are who, fondly fudious of increafe, 
Rich fercigu mould in their ill-natur’d laad 
Induce, Phillips. 


that“ comes from another country; not a 
native; a ftranger. j 
-< Joy is fuch a foreigner, 
So meer a franger to my thoughts | know 
Not how to entertain him. Denham’ s Sophy. 
To this falfe foreigner you give your throne, 
And wrong’d a friend; a kintinan, and a fon. 
Dryden's ZEn. 
+ Water is the only native of paani ufe of 
in punch; but the lemons thebrandy, the fugar, 
and the nutmegs, are all foreigners. Addifon, 
Nor could the majeity of the Englith crawn ap- 
pear in a greater luftre, either to foreigners or fub- 
jects. Swift. 


Fo/reraness. a. f. [from foreign} Re- 
motenefs; want of relation to fome- 
thing, 


Forexno'wLence. x. fe 


-FOR 


Let not the forelgnne/s of the fubject hinder you 
- from endeavouring to fet me right; 


Jo FOREIMA'GINE. V. a. [fore and ima- 


gine.| To conccive or fancy before proof. 
We are within compafs of a forcimagined poftibi- 
lity in that behalf, Camden's Remains. 


To¥oreju'oce. v. a. [fore and judge.) 
fed 


To judge beforehand ; to be prepoffe 


to prejudge. 


To Forekniow. v. a. [fore and know] 


‘To have prefcience of; to forefee. 
+ We fereknow that the fun will rife and fet, that - 
all men born in the world-fhall die again ; that after 
Winter the fpring thall come; ‘after the Spring, 
- Summer and Harvelt ; yet is: not our foreknowledge 
the caufe of any of thofe. Raleigh. 
He foreknew John fhould not fuffer a violent 
death, but go into his grave in peace, Brown, 
Calchas the facred feer, who had in view 
Things prefent and the paft, and things to come 
foreknew. Dryden's Tiad, 
Who would the miferies of man forekrow ? 
Not knowing, we but thare our part of woe. Dryden. 


FOREKNO'WARLE. adj. [from foreknow. } 


Poffible to be known before they happen. 

It it certainly foreknowadle what they will do in 
fuch and fuch eircumftances, Mere. 
[fre and know- 
ledge.) Prefeience ; knowledge of that 


which has not yet happened. 

Our being in Chrift by eternal foreknowledges 
faveth us not withoyt our acthal and real adoption 
into the fellowftip of his faints in this prefent world. 

_ | Hobker. 

l told him you was afleep; he feems to have a 
foreknowledge of that too, and therefore chufes to 
fpeak with you. : bakef. 
lf I foreknew, ` " 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had no lefs prov'd certain unforeknown.. 

Milten. 

I hope the foreknowledge you had of my efteem 
for you, is the reafon that you do not dillike my 
letters. p P 


Opee 
Fo'RELAND. 2. f. (fore and land.) A pro~ 


montory ; headland; high land jutting 
into the fea; a cape. 
Aswhen a thip, by fkilful fteerfman wrought, 
Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 


Veers oft, as oft fu fteeis, and thifts her fails. 
Milton? 


To Foreta'y. w, a. [fore and Jay.] 


1. To lay wait for; to intrap by ambufh. 
A ferpent hoots his fting at unaware ; 
An ambuth’d thief fore/ays a traveller: 
The man lies murder’d while the thief and fnake, 
One gains the thickets, aod one thrids the brake. 
Gc Dryden, 
z. To contrive antecedently, ` 
To Fo'RELIFT. v. a. [fore and Zift) To 
-raife aloft any interiour part. > 
So dreadfully he towards him did pafs, . 
Forelifiing up aloft his fpeckled breaft ; 
! And often bounding on the bruifed grafs, 
As for great joy of his new-comen gueft.  Spenfer.. 
Fo'rerock. s. f. [fore and lock] ‘The hair 
that grows from the forepart of the head. ` 
Tell her the joyous time will nut be ftaid, 
Unlefs the do him by the forelock take, _ Spenfer. 
Hyacinthine locks, 
Round fiom his parted /orelock manly hung, +: 
* Cluft’ring, but not bentath his thoulder’s broad. 
Milton. 
Zeal and dutv are not flaw, £ 
Buton occafion’s forelock watchful wait, — , Mte 
Time fs painted with a lock before, and bald be- 
hind, fignifying thereby that we mult take time by 
the forelock ; vur when ıt ıs once palt, there is no 
recalling it. Swift, 
Foreman. x. f. [ fore and maz.] The firit or 
chief perfon. ‘ m 
He is a very fenfible man, fhoots flying, and ' ås 
been feveral times fireman of the petty sary Aaf 


gl2 Foreme'n ren « 


FOR 


Fore’mentTionen. adj. [ fore and men- 
tioned.| Mentioned or recited before. 
It is obfervable that many participles are 

~ compounded with fore, whofe verbs have 


no fuch compofition. 
Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken 
notice of the foremeationed figure on the pillar, 
: à Addifon on Italy. 
Fo'remost. adj. [from fore.] 
1. Firft in place. - 

All three were fet among the foremoft ranks of 
fame, for great minds to attempt, and great force 
to perform what they did attempt. Sidney. 

Our women in the foreme/? ranks appear; 

March to the fight, and meet yout miitrefs there. 
Dryden. 
The bold Sempronius, 
That ftill broke foremo/? through the crowd of 
patriots. 
As with a hurricane of zeal tranfported, 
And virtuous even to madnefs!  Addifen’s Cato. 
2. Firft in dignity. 
Thefe ride foremo/ in the field, 
._ As they the foremoff rank of honour held. Dryden. 
Forena’mep. adj. [ fore and name.) No- 
minated before. 
: And fuch are fure ones, 
As Curius and the forenamed Lentulus. Ben Fonf. 
Fo'rENoon. w. fe [fore and noon.) ‘The 
time of day reckoned from the middle 
. point, between the dawn and the meri- 
dian, to the meridian: oppofed to after- 
HOON 4 
The mannet was, that the forenooz they fhould 
> Yup at tilt, the afterzcon in a broad field in man- 
ner of a battle, "till either the ftrangers or the 
country knights won the field. Sidney. 

Curio, at the funeral of his father, built a tem- 
porary theatre, confifting of two parts turning on 
hinges, according to the pofition of the fun, for the 
conveniency of farenocn’s and afternoon’s diverfion. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 
“Foreno’rice. 2. fe [fore and notice.) In- 
formation of an event before it happens. 

So ftrange a revolution never happens in. poetry, 
but either heaveo or earth gives fome forenosice otit. 

Rymer’s Tragedies, 
Fore'nsick. adj. [forenfis, Latin.] Be- 
longing to courts of judicature. 

Perfon js aforenfick term, appropriating actions and 
their merit; and fo belongs only to intelligent agents, 

.capable of a law, and happinefs and mifery. This 
perlonatity extends itfelf beyond prefent exiftence to 
what is paft, only by conicioufnefs. Locke. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, where 
lawyers and orators made their fpeeches before the 
proper judges in matters of property, of in ctiminal 
cafes: thence all forts of difputations in courts of 
juftice, where feveral perfons make their diftin& 
Speeches, may come under the name of forenjick dif- 
putes. Watts on the Mind. 

To FOREORDA'IN. v.a, [fore and ordain} 
To predeftinate; to predetermine; to 

reordain. i 

The church can difcharge, in manner convenient, 
a work of fo great importince, by forrorduining 
Tume short collect wherein briefly to mentioa thanks. 

Hooker. 
Forerarr. z. f. [ fore and part.] 
3. The part firft in time. 

Had it been fo railed it would deprive us of the 

fun’s light all the forepart of the day, ° Ruleigh, 
2. To place anteriour in place. 

The ribs have no cavity in them, and towards 
the forepart or breaft are broad and thin, to bend 
aad give way without danger of fracture, Ray. 

Forepa'sr adj. [fore and paft.] Pakt before 
` a certain time. 

Now ceafe, ye damfels, your delights forepaft s 
Enough it is ft all the ty is Ba f tyre 

My forepa/? proofs, howe’er the matter af 
Sha!l tax my fears of little vanity, i 
Having vainly fear’d too litte, - Shake/peare, 


FOR 
Such is the treaty which he negociates with us, an 
offer and tender of a reconciliation, an a€t of obli- 
vion, of all forepaf? fins, and of a new covenant. 
Hammond on Fundamental, 
Forerosse'ssen. adj. (fore and pff] 
Preoccupied ; prepoffefied ; pre-engaged. 
The teftimony either of the ancient fathers, or 
of other claffical divines, may be clearly and abun- 
dantly anfwered, to the fatisfaction of any rational 
man, not extremely forepoffeffed with prejudice. 
k Sandevfon. 
FolReranx. 2. f. [fore and rank.) Firft 
Yank; front. 
Yet leaveour Confin Catherine here with us 5 
She is our capital demand, compris’d 
Within the forerank of our articles. Shakefp. 


Forereci'rep, adj. [fore and recite.) 
Mentioned or enumerated before. 
Bid him recount 


The forerecited practices whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much, Sdake/p. 

To Foreru'n. v. a. [ fore and raz.] 

1. To come beforc as an earneft of fomc- 
thing following; to introduce as an har- 
binger. ; 2 

Againft ill chances men are ever merry ? 
But heavinefs foreruas the good event. 

The fun 
Was fet, and twilight from the Eaftcame on, > 
Forerunniang night. Mikon’s Paradife Loft. 

She bids me hope : oh heav’ns, fhe pities me f 
And pity Rill foreruns approaching love, 
As lightning does the thunder, 

2. To precede ; to have the ftart of. 

I heard it to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, if 
not forerum, all that is or will be practifed in Lon- 
don. Graunt, 

FORERU'NNER. mf. [hem ee 

i. An harbinger; a meflenger fent before to 
give notice of the approach of thofe that 
follow. 

The fix ftrangers feek for you, madam, to take 
their leave ; and there is a forernncrcome from a 
feventh, the prince of Morocco. Sbakefpeart. 

A cock was facrificed as the forerunner of a 
and the fun, thereby ackaowledging the light of life 
tobe derived from the divine bounty, the daughter of 
Providence. i Stilling fleet. 

My elder brothers, my farerursers came,. 

Rough draughts of nature, ill defign’d and lame : 
Blown off, like blooms never made to bear 3 
Fill 1 came finifh’d, her laf labour’d care. Dryd. 


? 


Shakefp. 


Dryden, 


thing. 

O Eve! fome further change awaits us nigh, 
Which heav’n, by thefe mute figns io nature,.fhews 
Forerunners of his purpofe. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

Lofg of fight is the mifery of life, and ufually the 

forerunner of death.- South. 

The keeping infenfible perfpiration npin due mea- 
fure is the canfe as well as fign of health, and the 
leaft deviation from that due quantity, the certain 
forerunner of a difeafe. Arbuthnot. 

Already Opera prepares the way, 

The fure forerunner of her gentle fway. Pope. 

To Foresaly. v.a. [fore and fay,] ‘To 
predict ; to prophecy ; to foretell. 

Let ordinanee 5 
Come as the gods forefay it. Shakefpeare’s Cymbel. 

To Forese’r. w. a. [fore and fee.) 

1. To fee beforehand; to fee what has not 
yet happened; to have prefcience; to 
foreknow. 

The tirit of them could things to come fore/ee ; 
Thenext, could of things prefent beft advife ; 

„The third, things paft could keep in memory. 
Fairy Queen, 

If there be any thing forrfeen that is not ufual, 
be armed for it by any hearty though a fhort prayer, 
and an earneft A befurehand, and then watch 
when it comes. 

At his foreseen apptoach, already quake 
The Cafpian kingdoms and Meotian lake: 


Taylor, 


2. Aprognoftick; a fign forefhowing any j 


FOR 


Their feers behold the tempel from afar, 
And threat’ning oracles denounce the war. - Dryg, 
2. To provide for; with xa Out of ufe. 
A kiog againft a torm mutt forafe ro aconves 
nient ftock ot treafure. A Baron 
To ForrsHam’r. v. a. [fore and /hame. ] 
To fhame; to bring reproach upon. 
Oh bill, fore/Laming 
Thofe rich-left heirs, that iet their fathers He 
Without a monument. = Shake/peare’s Cymbelinr. 
To Fo'Resuew. wa. [See Foresuow.] 
Folresuip. wf. [ fore and /2ip.| The an- 
terior part of the fhip. 
The thipmen would have caft anchors out of the 
Sorcfoip. Aas, xxvii. 30. 
To Foresno'RTEN. wv. a. [ fore and fhartew. | 
To fhorten figures for the fake of thewing 
thofe behind. 
The greateft parts of the body ought to appear 
foremoit; and he forbids the fore/hortenings, becaufe 
they make the parts appear little, Dryden's Dufref. 
To Folresnow. w. a. [ fore and beau] 
1. To difcover before tt happens; to pre- 
dict ; to prognofticate.. 
- Chrift had called him to be a witnefé of his death, 
and refurrection fram the dead,. according to that 
which the prophets and Mofes had fore/Zorved. 


Hooker. 

Next, hke Aurora, Spenfet role, 
Whofe purple blufh the day forefbews, = Denham, 
You chofe to withdraw yourfelf from publick bus 
finefs, when the face of heaven grew troubled, and 
the frequent thifting of the wind fore/borved a ttorm. 
Dryden 


a 


2. To reprefent before it comes. 
What elfe is the law but the gofpel fore/howed ? 

What other the gofpel than the law fulniled ? 
Hooker, 

Fo'resicur. xe f. [ fore and fight. ] 

1. Prefcience; prognofticatton; foreknow- 
ledge. ‘The accent anciently on the laft 
fyllable. 

Let Eve, for 1 have drench’d her eyes,. 
Here ilcep below ; while thou to forefighs wak’tt;! 
Asonce thou fleep’it whilft the to lite. was form’d. 
s Miltix. 

z. Provident care of futurity. 

He had a tharp forefight, and working wit,, 

That never idle was, ne once could reft a whit. 
‘ Spenfer. 
In matters of arms he was both fkilful and in- 
duftrious, and a3-well in forefigé? as refolution prc- 
fent and great. Hayward. 
Difficulties and temptations will more ealily be 
borne or avoided, if with prudent forrfght we arm 
ourfelves againft them. Rogers, 


Fores!'GuTFuL.. adj. [ forefight and full.) 
Prefcient ; provident. 
Death gave him no fuch pangs.as.the forcfigh:ful 
care he had of his filly fueceftor. Sidney, 
To,Foresi'Gniry.. U. a. | fore and fignify, | 
‘To betoken beforehand ;. to forefhow ; 
to typify.. 
Difcoveries of Chrift already prefent, whofe future 
coming the pfalms did but forefignify. Hocker. 
Yet as being paft times noxious, where they light 
On man, beaft, plant, wafteful and turbuleat, 
They oft forefignify and threaten ill. Milter, 
Fo'resxin. 2. fe [ fore and fin.) The pre- 
puce. 
Their owa Hand 
An hundred of the foc hall flay, 
And for a dow’r their hundred forcfeins pay, 

Be Michol thy reward, Cowl:y's Davideis, 
Fo’resxirnt. x. f. [ fore and Airt. ] The pen- 
dulous or loofe part of the coat before. 

A thoufand pounds a year for pure refpect } 
No other obligation? 
That promifes more thoufands: honour’s train 
Is longer than his forefeirt. Shakefpeare’s H. VIII. 


To ForesLack. v. a. [ fore and flack. | To 
neglect by idlenefs. i r | 
It 


FOR 

Tris a great pity that fo good an opportitnity was 
omitted, and fo happy an occafion fore/acked, that 
might have been the eternal goodiof the land.: 

nfer?s State of Ireland. 
To ForrsLo'w, t. P and few. 
t. To delay; to hinder; to impede; to 
obftrud. 

No ftream, nowood, no mountain could fore/ow 
Their hafty pace. Fairfax, 

Now the illudrious nymph return’d agaio, 

Brings every grace triumphant in her train; 

“The wond’ring Nereids, though they rais‘d no ftorm, 

Forcflow'd het palage to bzhald ber form. Dryden. 
2. Foneglect;'to omit 

When the rebels were on Blackheath, the king 
knowing well that-it food him epen, by how much 
the more he had hitherto protracted the time in not 
encountering them, by fo much the fooner to dif- 
patch with them, that it might appear to have beca 
no coldnefs in forsfowing, but wiflom in chuf.ng 

, his time, refolved with fpeed to affail them, 
Bacon's Henry VII. 

Our good purpofes fore/Is<ved are become our tor- 
mentors upon our death-bed. Bifbcp Hall, 

Chremes, how many fifhers do you know 
That rule their boats and ufe their nets aright, 

That neither wind, nor time,. not tide fore/fow ; 
Some fuch bave been: bur, ahl by tempes fpite 
‘Uheir boats are loft; while we may fit aod moan 
That few were fuch, and now thefe few are none. 

y P. Fleteb. 
To ForesLo'w. v. 2. To be dilatory ; to 

loiter. 5 

This may plant courage in their quailing breafts, 
For yet is hope of life and victory, 
Foreflsw no longer, make we hence amain, Lak, 

To FORESPE'AK, V. m uer and /peak.] 
1. To predi&; to forefay ; to forefhow; to 
foretell. 

Old Godfrey of Winchefter, thinketh: no ominous 
Sorefpeaking to lie innames. Camden's Remains, 
2.. To forbid. [From frand fpeak.} 

Thou haft fore/pake my being in thefe wars, 

And fay'ftit isnot fit, — Shuke/p. Ant. and Cleop, 
Forespe'nr. adj. [ [ fore and /pent. | 
1, Wafted ; tited ; fpent. 

b After him came {purring hard : 
A gentleman, atmoft forefpert with (peed. 
2, Forepaffed ; m, Fore and /pent, | 
is not enough thy evil life forefpent? = Fairy Q, 
You thall fd his vanities fore/pen?, . 
Were but the outfide of the Roman Brutus,. 
Covering difcretion with a coat of folly. Shakefp. 
3. Beftowed before. 
We muft receive him 

According t» the honour of his fender; 

- And towards himfelf, his goodnels fore/pexr on us, 
We mutt extend our notice, Shakefpeare. 

Foresru’rrer. n. fa | fore and fpur.] One 
that rides before. 

A day in April never came fo fweet, 

To fhow how coftly Summer was athaod, 

As thisforefpurrer comes before his lord. SLakefp. 
FO'REST. x. S. [foref, French; forefta, 

Italian. ] 

1, A wild uncultivated tra€t of ground in- 
terfperfed with wood. 

By many tribulations we enter iato the kingdom 
of heaven, becaufe, in a foref of many wolves, fheep 
cannot chufe but feed in continual danger of life, 

Hooker. 

Macbeth thall never vanquith'd be, until 
Great Bitnham-wood to Dunfinane’s high hill 
Shall come againft him. 

——That will never be: 

Who cao imprefs the fore/f, bid the trea 

Unfix his eatth-bound root. ees Machebh, 

There be airs which the phyfcians advife their 
patients to remove unto, which commonly are plain 
champaigns, butgrafing, and not overgrown with 
heath; or elfe timber-thades, as in forefis, Bacon., 

How the fir foref rais'd its thady head. Rofecm. 


2. [In law.] A certain territory of woody 


s 


Shak. 


FOR 
grounds and fruitful paftures, privileged 
for wild beafts, and fowls of fares, chafe, 
~and warren, to reft and abide in, in the 
fafe proteétion of the king for his plea- 
fure. The manner of making forefis is 
this: the king fends out his conmiffion, 
directed to certain perfons, for viewing, 
perambulating, and bounding the place 
that he has a mind to afforeit: which re- 
turned into Chancery, proclamation is 
made, that none fhall hunt any wild 
beails within that precin@, without li- 
cence; after which ke appoints ordi- 
nances, laws, and officers He the prefer- 
vation of the vert and venifon; and this 
becomes a fort by marter of record. 
The properties of a fore are thefe: a 
fori, as itis ftri@ly taken, cannot be 


in the hands of any but the king, who 


hath power to grant commiffion to ajuftice 
in eyre for the for; the courts; the 
officers for preferving the vert and veni- 
fon, as the juftices of the forc/, the warden 
or kecper, the verders, the forefters, 
, agtftors, regarders, bailiffs, and beedles. 
The chief property of a 
fwainmote, which is no lefs 
it than the court of pyepowders to a fair. 
Cowel. 
To Foresta‘ix. v. a. [poperrallan, Sax.] 
1. To anticipate; to take up beforehand, 
If thou be mafter-gunner, fpend not all 
That thou can’ft fpeak at once; but hufband it, 
And give men turns of fpeech; do not forefall 
By lavithnefs thine own and others wit, 
As if thou mad’ft thy will, Herbert. 
What need a man foreffa/? his date ofgrief, 
And run to meet what he would moft avoid. Milt, 
2. To hinder by preoccupation or preven- 
tion. 
Aad though good Inck prolonged hath thy date, 
Yet death then would the Ike mithap fore/ta//. 
Fairy Queen. 
What's in thy prayer, but this twofold foree 
To be ferefialled ere we come to fall,. 
Or pardon’d being down, Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
But tor my tears, 
I had forefali'd this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had fpoke. Skhakefpeare. 
If thou covet death, as utmoftend 
Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d, doubt not but Gad 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire, than fo 
To be forefall'd. Milton's Paradife Laf. 
iwn oot forefia// your judgment of the seit. 
Pope, 


3. To feize or gain poffeffion of before ano- 
ther; to buy before another in order to 
raife the price. 

He bold fpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandoo this foreftalicd place at erit, 

For fear of further harm, ! counfel thee, Fairy Qu, 
4- To deprive by fomething prior: with 
of. Not in ufe. 

May 
This night foreflall him of the comjngday. Shak. 

FORESTA'LLER. x. f. [from fordiall.] One 
that anticipates the market; one that pur- 
chafes before others to raife the price. 

Commodities good or bad, the workman muf 
take at bis mafler’s rate, or fit ilill and ftarve; whilft, 
by this means, this new fort of ingroffers or fore- 
fallers having the feeding and fupplyiog this nu- 
merous body of workmen, fet the price upon the 
poor landholder, Locke, 

Foresrao'rn. adj. [ fore, and born.] Born 
in a wild, 


EE is the 


incident to 


FOR 


This boy is foreffborz, 
And hath been tutor’d in the rudiments 
_ Of defperate ftudies, Shakefp. As you Like it. 
Forester. x. f. [Forefier, French; from 
_for.| 
1. An officer of the foreft. 
Forefier, my friend, where is the bush, 
That we may ftand and play the murtherer in? 
—Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice. Shak, 
z. An inhabitant of the wild country. - 
Fo'reswat. adj. [from for and fava. 
Fo'reswart. $ from /weat.] Spent with 
heat. f 
Mifo and Mopfa, like a couple of forefwat mel- 
ters, were getting the pure filver of their bodies out 
of the ore of their garments. Sidney. 
To Forera'ste. v. a. [ fore and tafe. ] 
1. To have antepaft of; to have'prefcience 
of. 
2. To tafte before another.. 
Perhaps the fa&t 
Is not fo heinous now, fareta/ted fruit, 
Profan’d firit by the ferpent, by him firit 
Made common, and unhallow'd, ere our tafte, 
. © Miltone 
Fo'keETASTE. #. f. Anticipation of. 
A pleafure that.a man may call as properly his 
own as hisfoul and his confcience, neither liable to 
accident; norexpofed to injury: it is the foretafte of 
heaven, and the carneft of eternity, South, 
To FORETE'LL. v.a. preter. and part; paff. 
foretold, | fore and tell. ] 
t. To predict; to prophefy.. 
What art thou, whofe heavy looks forerel? 


Some dreadfnl ttory hanging on thy tongue? Shak. 
1 found 

The new-created world, which fame in heaven 

Long had foretold, Milton. 
Meércia’s king, 

Warn'd in a dream, his murder did forere/f, 

From point to point, as after it befell. Dryden. 


When great Ulyftes fought the Phrygian (hores, 
Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foretold ; 


Pope. 

2. Toforetoken; to forefhow.. 

To ForeTE'LL. v. z. ‘To utter prophecy. 

All the prophets from Samuel, and thofe that 
follow after, have likewife forerold of thefe days. 
ARs, iti. ge 

FORETE'LLER. #. f. [from foretell] Pree. 
dicter ; - forefhewer. 

: Others are propofed, not that the foretold events 
fhould be known; but that the accomplithment that 
expounds them may evince, that the forezeller of . 
them.was able to forefee thee, Bayle on Colours. . 


To ForetHi'NK, v. a. [ fore and think.) . 
1. To anticipate in the mind; to have ppe- 


feience of. 
The foul of every man » 
Prophetically does forerhink thy fall. 
Ido pray to thee, 
Thou-virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom. 
Féoretheught by heav'n. Shakefpeare’s King Jobn. 
Adam could not be ignorant of che punithments, 
due to meget and difobedience; and felt, by the 
; proof thercof, in himfelf another terror than he had + 
, forethought, or could imagine, . Raleigh, . 
Friday, the fatal day! when next it came, 
Hes foul forerboughr the fiend would change his game... 
= Dryd, , 


Shakefpeare. . 


2. 'To contrive antecedently. 
Bleffed be that God which hath given-you an 
heart to forethink this, and a will to honourhim with + 


_ hisown. Bibop Hall, . 
To Forerut nk, ve 2. To contrive before. 
hand. : 


What’smy frenzy, will be call'd my erime : 
What then is thine ? Thou cool deliberate villain 1 ¢ 
Thou wife, forethinkiug, weighing politician | ' 
Smith... 
Foretuo'ucut.2.f, [from forethint.} . 
1. Prefcience. ` 


x 


Heaven feal’d my words, and you thofe deeds bebold. , 


’ 


FOR 


+a Prefcience; anticipation. 
He that is undone, is equally undone; whether 
it be by fpitefulnefs of forethought, or by the folly 
of orerlight or evil couutel. «© L'Efirange. 
2. Provident care. 
To ForgTO'KEN.- w. a. [forevand token.} 
Ta forefhow ; to prognofticate as a fign. 
The king from Ireland haftes; but did no good; 
Whitt ftrange prodigious figns foretokex blood. 
Daniel. 
Forrrolken. wf. [from the verb.] Pre- 
venient fign; prognoftick, 
It may prove fome ominous foreroken of misfor- 
tune. à mer 
They mifliked nothing more in King Edward the 
Confeffor, than that he was Frenchified, and ac- 
counted the defire of foreign language then to be a 
_foretokex of bringing in of foreign powers, which 
indeed happened. Camden's Remains. 
ForrToo'TH. m /..{ foreand tooth.) ‘The 
tooth in the anterior part of the mouth; 


the incifor. ‘ 
The foreteeth fhould be formed broad, and with 
a thintharpedge like chizzles. Ray ox the Creation. 
Fo'reror. z. f. | fore and top.] _ That part 
of a woman’s head-drefs that is forward, 
or the top of a periwig. 

Se may your hats your farrtops never prefs, 
Untouch'd your ribbons, facred be your drefs, mia 

Forevolucuen. part. [ fore and wouch] 
Afiirmed before; formerly told. 
Sure her offence 
Mutt be of fuch unnatural degree, € ' 
That monfters its or your forevewch'd affection 
Fall’n ioto taint. Shakefp. King Lear, 
Folrewarn. 2. f. [foreand ward.) ‘Ihe 
van; the front. ee 

They that marched in the forewerd were all 
mighty men. t Mac. ix, 11. 

To ForEWARN. v. a. | fore and qwarz.] 
a. To admonith beforehand. 

I will forewarn you whom you hall fear: fear 
him which, after he hath killed, hath power to cait 
into hell. R uke, Kile 5» 

2. To inform previoully: of any future 
event. s 
-< Divine interpreter, by favour fent 
-Down from the empyrean, to Jorewarn, 
Us timely of what might elfe have been our lofs 
:Unknown. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
3. To caution againft any :thing before- 
hand. 
Well I will.arm me, being thus forewarn’ d. 
Shakefp. Henry V1. 
È Thy pride, 
And wand’ring vanity, when leat was fafe, 
Rejected my ferewarnin,, and difdain’d 
Not to be truited. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Tho? Phebus had forewarned him of finging wars, 
yet the fearch of nature was free. Dryd, Virg. Ded. 

Young Chorabus, who by Inve was led 
To win renown and fair Caffandra’s bed, 

Had lately brought his troops to Priam’s aid; 

Forewara’d in vain by the prophetick maid. Bryd, 
To Forewasre. w. a. [fore and waft. | 

To defolate; to deftroy. Out of ufe. 

Velpafian, with great fpoil and rage, 
Forewafied all, until Gemia gent y 
Perfuaded him to ceafe. Fairy Queen, 

High time ’gan it wex for Una fair, 

To think of thofe her captive parents dear, R 

And their forewafted kingdom to repair. Fairy Q, 
To ForEwEa'Ry. v. a. | fore and weary. } 

To difpiric with abour. 

By your toil 

And labour long, through which ye hither cames 

Ye both forewearied be: therefore a while 

J read you reft, and ta your bowers recoil. Fairy Q, 
To Forewi'su. v. a. [fore and wife.) To 

defire beforeband. 


The wifer fort ccafed not to what in them Jay, to 


4 


- AWOR 


r procure that the good commonly forewifbed might in 
time come to effect. X nolles, 

FOoREWO'RN. part. [fore and worn, from 
wear] Worn out; wafted by time or 
ufe. 

Neither the light was enough to read the words, 
and the ink was already foretvorz, and in many 
places blotted. m Sidney. 

FO'RFEIT. x. /. [ forfait, French; forfed, 
Welfh.J . 

1. Something loft by the commiffion of a 
crime; fomething paid for expiation of a 
crime; a fine; amul&. . 

Thy flanders I forgive, and therewithal 
Remit thy otter forfiire. 

Th’ execution leave to high difpofal, 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal forfeit from thyfelf. AZilton’s Agonifies, 

Thy life, Melantius ! I am come to take, 

Of which foul treafon does a forfeit make. Waller, 

2. A perfon obnoxious to punifhment; one 
whofe life is forfeited by his offence. 
Now obfolete. 

Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 

And you but wafte your words. Shakefp. 

Claudio, whom here you have warrant to execute, 
is no greater forfeit to the law than Angelo, who 
hath fentenced him. ' Shakefp. 

To Fo'rre1T. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To 
lofe by fome breach of condition; to lofe 


by fome offence. 

If then a man, on light conditions, gain 
A great eftate to him, and his, for ever ; 
1f wilfully he forfeit it again, . 

Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the giver? 
Waite v Davies, 

Men difpleafed God, and confequently forfeited 
all right to happinefs. á oe 

A fher cannot alien the power he has over his 
child; he may pechaps to fome degrees forfeit it, but 
cannot transfer it. che. 

Fo'rreir. participial. adj. [from the verb. ] 
Liable to penal feizure; alienated by a 
crime; loft either as to the right or pof- 
feffion, by breach of conditions. 

All the fouls that are, were forfeit once; G 
And he that might the ’vantaze beft have took, 
Found out the remedy. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 

Beg that thou may’ft have leave to hang thyfelf; 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the ftate, 

Thou hatt not left che value of a cord. Shakefpeare, 

This now fencelefs world, 
Farfeit to death. Milton. 

Straight all his hopes exhal’d in empty fmoke, 
And his long toils were forfeit fora look. Dryden. 

Methought with wond’rous eafe he fwal!ow’d down 
His efet honour, to betray the town. Dryden, 

How the murd’rer payed his forfeit breath ; 

What lands fo diftant from that feene of death, 
But trembling heard the fame! Pope's Odyffey. 

FOo'RPEITABLE. adj. [from forfeit] Pof- 
feffed on conditions, by the breach of 
which any thing may be loft. 

Fo'rreiture. a. fe [ forfaiture. 
from eee 

1. The aét of forfeiting; the punifhment 
difcharged by lofs of fomething poffeffed. 

z. The thing forfeited; a mult; a fine. 

The court isas well a Chancery to fave and de- 
bar forfeitures, as'a court of common law to decide 
rights; and thére would be work enough in Ger- 
many and Italy, if Imperial for/elneres fhould go for 
good titles. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Ancient privileges and acts of grace indulged by 
former kings, muft not, without high reafon, be 
revoked by their fucceffors; nor forfeitures beexacted 


Shakefp. 


French; 


violently, nor penal laws urged rigoroufly, Taylor. 
He fairl abdicates his throne, 
He has foaire incurr’d, Swift. 


Forca've. The preterite pm] 
FORGE. x. /. [ forge, French. 
te The place where iron is beaten into 


FOR . 


form. In common language we nfe forge 
for large work, and /mithy for fmall; but 
in books the diftingtion is not kept. 
Now behold 

In the quick forge and working-houfe of thought, - 
How London doth pour out her citizens,  Shake/prs 

In other part ftood one, who at th: forge i 
Labouring, two maffy clods of iron and brafs, 
Had melted. Milton's Paradife Left, 

Th’ o'er labour’d Cyclop from his tafk retires, 
Th’ Aolian forge exhaufted of its fires. Pope. 

z: Any place where any thing is made or 

fhaped. - 3 

From no ether forge hath proceeded a ftrarge 
conceit, that to ferve God with any fet form of 


Ri 


common prayer is a _ Hookera 
3. Manufacture of metalline bodies; the 
a& of working. ‘ ' 


In the greater bodies the forge was eafy, the mat- 
ter being ductile and fequasious and obedient to the 
ftroke of the acificer, and apt to be drawn, formed, 
and moulded. P Bacon, 

To FORGE., v. a. byo” old French.] , 
1.' To form by the hammer; to beat into, 
fhape. . 
The queen of martials, 
And Mars himfelf conducted them; 
being forg'd of gold, 
Mutt needs have golden furniture, Chapmans iad, 

Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you'll find 
In leagues offenfive and defenfive joia’d ; k 
But lawlefs man the anvil dares profane, 

And forge that fteel by which a man is flain, 

Which earth at firft for plough-fhares did afford, 

Nor yet the fmith had learn’d to form a fword. 
Taze’s Faw 


both whick 


2. To make by any means. 
He was a kind of nothing, titletefs, 
*Till he had forg’d himfelfa name i? th’ fire 
Of burning Rome. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
His heart’s his mouth: 
What his breaft forges, that his tongue muft vent. ; 
Shakefp. 
Thofe names that the fchools forged, and put 
into the mouths of fcholars, could never get ade 
mittance into common ufe, or obtain the licence of 
publick approbation. ° Lecke, 


3+ To counterfeit; to falfify. 
Were I king, 
I fhonld cut off th: noòles for their tands; 
For my more having would be but as fauce 
To make me hunger more, that I thould forge 
Quarrels unjuit againft the good and loyal, 
Deitroying them for wealth. Shake/p, Macbeth, 


Fo'RGER. 2. f. [fomm ngea 

1. One who makes or forms. 

2. One who counterfeits any thing; a fal- 
fifier. 

As in ftealing, if there were no receivers there 
would be no thieves; fo in flander, if there were 
fewer fpreaders there would be fewer forgrrs of libels. 

Government of the Tongue. 

No forger of lies willingly and wittingly furnithes 

out the meansof his own detection. Hef. 
Folacery. af. [from ferge.] The crime of 
falfification. ~- : 

Has your King married the Lady Gray? 

And now, to footh your fergery and his, 
Sends me a paper to perfuade me patience, Shake/p. 

Nothing could have been eafier than for the Jews, 
the enemies of Jefus Chrift, to have difproved thefe 
fas, had thcy been falfe, to have thewn their 
falfhood, and to have convicted them of fergery. 

i Stephens's Sermans, 

A forgery, in fetting a falfe name to a writings 
which may prejudice another’s fortune, the law pu- 
nifhes with the lofs of ears; but has inflicted no 
adequate penalty for doing the fame thing in print, 
though hooks fold under a falfe name are fo many 
forgeries. Swift, 

2. Smith’s work; fabrication; the a& of 
the forge. 

He ran on embattled armies clad in tron, 

And weaponlefs himfell, 
Mader 


FOR 


‘Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 
Of brazen fhield and fpear, the hammer'd cuirafs, 
Chalybean temper’d fteel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean pros Milton's Agoniftes. 
Jo FORGE'T. w. a. preter. forgot; part. 
forgotten, or forget. [Fongytan, Saxon; 
wergeten, Dutch. | 
1. To lofe menory of; to Jet go from the 


remembrance. 
2 That is not forgot 
Which ne’er I did remember; to my knowledge, 

I neverin my life did look oo him, Shake/peare. 
When I am forgotten, as | fhall be, ; 
And fleep in dull cold marble, where no meation 

Of me muft more be heard. Shakefpeare. 
Forget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not 
unmindful of him io thyriches. Ecedc/. xxxvii, 6. 
No fooner was our deliverance. compleated, but 
we forgot our danger and our duty. Atterbury. 
Alive, ridiculous; and dead, forgor. Pope. 
2. Not toattend; to neglect. 
Can a woman forget her fucking child? Yea, 
they may forget; yet L will not forget thee. 
Ifa. x. 5. 
If we might forget ourfelves, or forget God; if we 
might difregard cur reafon, and live by humour and 
fancy in any thing, or at any time, or at any place, 
it would be as lawful to do the fame in every thing, 
at every time, and every place. w. 
The mafs of mean forgatren things. Ann. 
Force’tFuL. aaj. [trom forget.] 
1. Not retaining the memory of, 
2, Caufing oblivion; oblivious. 
But whe a thoufand rolling years are paft, 
So long their punifhments and penance laft, 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'd to diiak the deep Lethean flood, 
In large forgetful draughts to fteep the cares 
Of their patt labours, and their irkfome years. 
‘ ryd, Æn. 
3. Inattentive; negligent; neglectful; care- 
lefs. 
Be not forgetful toentertain ftrangers. fed. xiii. 2. 
. » The Queen 1s comtortlefs, and we forgetful 
In ous long abfence. Shake/p. tleury VILL. 
Have you not love to bear with me, 
When that rath humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgeiful ? Sbasefp. Fulius Cafar. 
1, in fact, a real interet have, 
Which to my own advantage | would fave; 
* And, with the ufual courtier’s trick, intend 
To ferve myfell, forgetful of my friend. Prior. 
Force’rrutness, x. f. [from forgetful. | 
1. Oblivion; ceffation to remember; lofs 
of memory. 
r O gentle fleep! 
Nature’s foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelida down, 
And iteep my fenfes in forgetfiulne/s ! Shakefp. 

A'l birda and beafts be huth’d; tleep fleals away 
The wild defires of men aod toils of day; 

And brings, defcending, through the filent air, 
 Afweet forgetfuinefi of human care. Pope's Statius. 
2. Negligence; neglett;- inattention. 
The church of Engiand is grievoufly charged with 
Sor getfulnefi of her duty. Hooker. 
Fo'rcettve. adj. [from forge.) That may 
forge or produce. A word, I believe, pe- 
cultar to Shakef{peare. 

Good fherrie fack afcenda me into the brain, drica 
me there all the foolith, dull vapours, makes it ap- 
prehenfive, quick, forgcrive, full of nimble Mapes, 
which, delivered ta the voice, becomes excellent wit. 

Y Sbakefpeare, 

FORGE'TTER. 7. f. [from forget. ] 
1. One that forgets. 
2. A carelefs perfon. 
To FORGIVE. ~v. a. [pongpan, Saxon. 
1. To pardon a perfon; not to punifh. 
Then heaven forgive him too! Shakefpeare. 
I do befeech your grace for charity ; we 
Tf ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid again me, now forgive me frankly. 


2. To pardon a crime. 


3. To remit; not to exaét debt or penalty. 
Forgiveness, m.f. [rongipenniyye, Sax. ] 


z. Pardon of an offender. 


Forco'r. 
Forco'rtrex. 


To Forualin. v.a. 


FOR 


Sir Thomas Lovell, 1 as free forgive yous 
As 1 would be forgiven: 1 forgive all. 


Shakefp. 
Slowly provok’d, the eafily forgives, 


Prior, 


` The people that dwell therein fhall-be forgiven 
their iniquity. Jf. xxxiii. 24. 
If prayers 

Could alter high decrees, I to that place 

Would fpeed before thee, and be louder heard, 

That on my head all might be vilited, 

Thy frailty and infermer fex forgiven, 

To me committed, and by me expos’d. Milton, 
The lord of that fervant waa moved with com- 

paffion, loofed him, and forgave him the debt. 

Mat, xviit. 27- 


t. The a& of forgiving. A 
To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgive- 
xefes. f Daniel. 


Thou haft promifed repentance and forgivens/s to 
them that have finned againft thee. Prayer of Mar 
Exchange forgivene/t with me, noble Hamlet; 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
Forgivene/s to the injur’d does belong; 
But they ne'er pardon who commit the wrong. 
Dryden. 
3. Pardon of an offence. ‘ 
God haa certainly promifed forgivene/s of fin to 
every one who repents. South. 


4. Tendernefs; willingnefs to pardon. 


Here are introduced more heroick priociples of 
meeknefs, forgivenc/s, bounty, and magnanimity, 
than all the learning of the heathens could invent. 

Spratt. 

Mercy above did hourly plead 
For her refemblance here below ; 

And mild forgivenefi intercede 


‘To ftop the coming blow, Dryden. 


5. Remiffion of a fine, penalty, or debt. 


Forcr'ver. m f. [from forgive. | One who 
pardons. i 
part. paf. of forget. Not 
remembered. 
This fong fhall not be gegen, Deut, 353i. 21. 
Great Strafford! worthy of that name, though all 
Of thee could be forgotten, but thy fall, Deabam. 
The foft ideas of the chearful note, 

Lightly receiv’d, were eafily forgor. Prior. 

[An old word. Pro- 
bably for forbaul, from for and haul.) To 
harrafs; tear; torment. 

All this long tale, 
Nought eafeth the care that doth me forbail, 
Spenfer's Paf. 

FORK. x. f. [ furca, Latin; forch, Welth; 

fourche, French. } : 

1. An inftrument divided at the end into 
two or more points or prongs, ufed on 
many oceafions. i 

. _ AtMidfummer down with the brambles and brakes, 
And after abroad with thy forks and thy rakes. 
Tafer. 
The vicar firft, and after him the crew, 
With forks and faves the felon to purfue, 
Ran Coll our dog. Dryden's Nun's Pricft. 

I dine with forks that have but two prongs, Swift. 

2. It is fometimes ufed for the point of an 
arrow. 

The bow is bent and drawn: make from the thaft. 
— Lert it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. A point. 

Several are amazed at the wifdom of the ancients, 
that reprefented a thunderbolt with three Jerks, 
fince nothing could have better explained its triple 
quality of piercing, burning, and melting. “Adify . 

To Fork. w. n. [from the noun.] To fhoot 
into blades, as corn does out of the 

round. - 


The corn beginnath tofork, Morijmer’: Hufo, 


FOR 
Fo'rgED, adj. [from fork.) Opening int? 
two or more pacts. / 
Naked he was, for all the world, like a forked 
radifh, with a head fantaftically carved upon it with 
a knife. Shakefpeare. 
Sometimes we fees cloud that’s dragonifh, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory.  Shakefp. 
Come, fhall we go and kill us venifon? 
And yet it irks me the poor dappled: fools 
Shoald in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches goar’d. Shakefp. 
He woold have {pokes 
But hifs for hifs return'd, with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
Ye dragons, whofe contagious breath i 
Peoples the dark retreats of death, 
Change your fierce hiffing into joyful fong, 
And praife your Maker with your forked tongue, 
A Rofcommata 
Fo'rxepLy. adv. [from forked.} In a forked 
forin. + 
Fo'RkEDNESS. x. f. [from forked.] The 
quality of opening into two parts or 
more. 
FoRKHEAD. tte f. [fork and bead.] Point of 
an arrow. > 
le feizing, no way enter might; 
But back refounding, left the forkbead keen, ; 
Eftfoons it fled awaygeand might no where be feen. 
` Fairy Queer, 


‘Fo'rry. adj. [from fork.] Forked; furcated; 


opening into two parts. 


The fmiling infant in his hand fhal) take 
The cretted bafilifk and fpeckléd fnake 5 
Pleas’d the green luftre of the fcales furvey, 
And with their forky tongue and pointlefa fting thall 
- play. Pope's Meffiah- 
Forto’re. [The preterite and participle of 
the Saxon fopleopen, in Dutch verloren.] 
Deferted; forfook ; forfaken. Obfolete. 


Such aa Diana by the fandy fhore 
Of fwift Eurotas, or on Cynthus® green, 
Where all the nymphs have her ferfore. Fairy Qu. 
That wretched world he ’gan for to abhor, 
And, mortal life "gan loath, as thing forlorr. 
Fairy Queen, 
Thus fell the trees, with noife the deferts roar; 
The beatts their caves, the birds their nefts forore. 
„Fairfax, 
FORLORN. adj. pions, from Fonleo- 
pan, Saxon; verlorez, Dutch.] 
t. Deferted; deftitute; forfaken; wretch- 
ed; helplefs; folitary., 
Make them feek for that they wont to feorn; 
Of fortune and of hope at once forlorn. Hubberd. 
Tell me, good Hoabinol, what gars thee greet? 
What? hath fome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo fweot ? 
Or art thou of thy loved lafs forlorn ? Spenfer. 
„In every place was heard the lamentation of wo- 
men and children; every thing fhewed the heavinefa 
of the time, and feemed as altogether EER A 
‘ Knolles's Hiftory. 
How can I live without thee! how forega 
Thy {weet converfe, and love fo dearly join'd, 
To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn! Milten, 
Their way 
Lies through the perplex’d patha of this drear wood; 
The nodding horrour of whofe fhady brows, 
"Threat the forlorn and wand’ring paflenger. Milton, 
My only ttreagth and ftay! fordorm of thee, =~ 


Whither fhall 1 betake me, where fubfiit! Milton. 
` Like a declining ftatefman, left forlorn 
‘To his friends pity and purfuers fcorn: Denham. 
The goad old man, forlorn of human aid, 
For vengeance to his heavenly patron pray’d. 
Dryden. 
Philomel laments forlorn, Fenton, 


As fome fad turtle his luft love deplores, 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds ? mourns 
Alike unheard, unpity’d, and forlorn. Pope. 


z. Taken away. This fenfe fhews that it 
is the participle of an active verb, now 


DE ~ 
£ When 


FOR j 


When as night hath us of light forlaray 
J with that day would Shortly reafcend. Spinfer. 
What is become of great Acrates’ fon | 
Or where hath he hung up his mortal blade, 
That hath fo many haughty conquefts won ? 
Is all his force fo/orn, aad all his Glory done ? 
A _ Fairy Queen, 
3. Small ; defpicable; ina ludicrous fenfe. 
He was fo Poke! that his dimenfions to an 
thick fight were invincible,  Sbake/p. Henry 1V. 
Forio/en. n.f P 
1. A loft, folitary, forfaken man, 


Hee 

Ts of a king become a banifh’d man, 
And fore’d to live in Scotland a forlorn.  Shake/p. 

2. Foxton Zope. The foldiers who are 


fent firft to the attack, and are therefore 


doomed to perih. 
Criticks in plume, 
Who lolling on our foremoft beaches fit, 
And fill charge firfl, the true forlorn of wit. Dryd. 
FORLÓ'RNNESS. xf. [from forlorn. |Detti- 
tution; mifery ; folitude. 
Men difpleafed God, and confequently forfeited all 
right to happinefs; even whilit they compleated the 
orlornnefs of their condition by the lethargy of not 
being fenfible of it. Royle. 
To Foruy'e, ve 2. [from fore and Iye.) To 
Jye before. 
Knit with a golden baldric, which forlay 
Athwartsher faowy breaft, and did divide 
Her dainty paps, which, like young fruit in May, 
Now dittle "gan to fwell-; and being ty’d 


Through her thin'weed, their places only femi 
a. KH. | 


FORM. z. f. (forma, Latin ; ferme, Fr.] 
1. The external appearance of any thing; 


reprefentation ; fhape. 
Nay, women are frail too, 
=— Ay, as the glafles where they view themfelves, 
Which are as eafy broke as they make forms, Shak. 
It ftood itill.; but I-could not difcern the form 
‘thereof. y ‘ube 
Gold will endure a vehement fire, without any 
change, and after it has been divided by cortofive 
liquors into invifible parts; yet aS ag be pre- 
cipitated, fo as to appear again in its form. 
a ngasa Grew’s Cofmal, Sac. 
Matter, as wife logicians fay, 
Cannet without a form fubiiit ; 
And form, fay Ias well as they, 
Mutt fail, if matter brings no grft, Swift. 
2. Being, as modified by a particular fhape. 
When noble benefits fhall prove 
Not well difpos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more u E 
Than ever they were fair, Shakefpeare's H, VIH. 
Here toils and death, aod death’s half-brother, 
fleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their fentry keep 5 
With anzious pleafures of aguilty mind, 
Deep frauds before, and open force behind. 
3. Particular model or modification. 
He that will look into many parts of Afia and 
America will find men reafon there perhaps as 
acutely as himfelf, who yet never heard of a fyllo- 
gifm, nor can reduce any one argument to thofe 
fomi. h Lecke. 
le lengthens out every act of worfhip, and pro- 
duces more laflingand permanent impreffions in the 
mind, than thofe which accompany any tranftent 
brm of words that are uttered in the ordinary me- 
thod of religious worthip. Addifon. 
4. Beauty 5 elegance of appearance. 
He hath no_form nor comelinefs. dfa. Wii 2. 
5. Regularity ; method; order. 
What he fpoke, though it lack’d form a little, 
Was not like madne(s. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 
6. External appearance without the effen- 
tial qualities ; empty fhow. 
Then thofe whom firm of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their caufe. 
Dryden. 
They were young heirs fent only for form trom 


Dry, 


FOR 


fchools, where they were not fufferéd to flay three 
months. - Swift, 
7. Ceremony ; external rites. 

‘Though well we may not pafs upon his life, 
Without the form of juftice ¢ yet our pow’r 
Shall do a court’fy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controu!. Shake/p, King Lear. 

A long table, and a fquare table, or a feat about 
the walls, feem things of form, but are things of 
fubftance 5 for-at a long table, a few at the upper 
end, in effect, {way all the bufinefs; but in the 
other form, there is more ufe of the counfellors opi- 
nions that fit lower, Bacon’s Effays. 

That the parliaments of Ireland might want no 
decent or honourable form ufed In England, he caufed 
a particular aét to pafs, thar the lords of Ireland 
fhould appear in parliament robes. Davies. 

Their general ufed, in alt difpatches made by him- 
felf, to obferve all decency in their forms. Clarend, 

How am I to interpret, fir, this vifit ? 
ls it a compliment of form, or love ? 

A Pil, Dif. Moth, 
8. Stated method; eftublifhed practice ; ri- 
tual and prefcribed mode. 

He who affirrheth fpeech to be neceffary amongit 
all men, throughout the world, doth not thereby im- 
ie that all men mutt neceflarily (peak one kind of 
anguage; even fo the neceility of polity and regimen 
in all churches may be held, without holding any 
one certain form to be neceffary in them all. 

Hocker. 

Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely to 
flat and hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than 
unpremeditated and confufed variety to diftract and 
lofe it. King Charles, 

Nor feek to know 
Their procefs, or the forms of law below. Dryden. 
g. A long feat. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a fingle perfon, 
with a back belonging to it, then a ftool is a feat 
for a fingle perfon without a back; and a form isa 
feat for feveral perfons, without a back. Watts. 

I wasfeen with her in the manorhonfe, fitting 
with her upon the form, and taken following her 
into the park. Shakefp. 

to. Aclafs ; -a rank of ftudents. 

Ir will be neceffary to fee and examine thofe 
works which have given fo great a reputation to the 
matters of the firt fom. Dryden 

11. The feat or bed of a hare. 

Now for a clod like hare in form thy peer : 
Now bolt and cudgel fquirrels leap do move ; 

Now the ambitious lark, with miirour clear, 

They catch, whilehe, fool! to himfelf makes love. 


Sidney. 
Have you obferv’d a fitting hare, 
Lift’ning, and fearful of the ttorm 
Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear, 
Afraid to keep or leave her form. a Pricr, 


12. Form is the cflential, {pecifical, or dif- 
tinguifhing modification of the matter of 
which any thing is compofed, fo as there- 
by to give it fuch a peculiar manner of 
exiftence. Harris. 

In definitions, whether they be framed larger to 
augment, or flricter to abridge the number of facra- 
ments, we find grace ‘exprefly mentioned as their 
true eflential for, and elements as the matter where- 
unto that form did adjoin itfelf. _ _ Hocker, 

13. A formal caufe; that which gives 
effence. 

They inferred, if the world were a living crea- 
ture, it had a foul and fpirit, by which they did not 
intend God, for they did admit of a deity befides, 
but only the foul or effential form of the univerle. 

Bacon's Natural Hificry. 

To Form. w. a. [ forme, Latin.] 

1. To make out of materials. 

God formed man of the duft of the ground. 

Gen. ii. 7. 
The liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit molds prepar'd ; from which he form'd 
Firit his own tools: then, what might elfe be wrought 


Fufil, or grav’n in metal. ilon. 
Determin’d to advance into our room 
A creature forn'd of earth, Milton. 


FOR 
She form'd the phantom of well-bodied air, Paps 
2. To model toa particular fhape or ftate. 
S Creature in whom escell’d 
Whatever can to fight or thought be farm’, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or fweet. 
~ Let Eve, for Ehave drench’d her eyes; 
Here fleep below, while thou to forefight wak’tt ; 
As once thou fleep’fty while the to life was farm'd. 
Mitten. 
3. To modify ; to fcheme; toplan. 
„Lucretius taught him not to form his heroe, to 
glve him piety or valour for his manners. Dryden. 
4. To arrange ; to combine in any parti- 
cular manner: as, he formed his troops. 
5. To adjuft ; to fettle. 
Our differences with the Romanifts are thus formed 
into an intereft, and become the defign not of fiagle 


pesfons, but of corporations and fucceffions. 
Decay of Piety. 


Milton 


6. To contrive ; to coin. 
The defeat of the defign is the routing ofopinions _ 
formed for promoting it. Deeay of Piety, 
He dies too foon 3 
And fate, if poflible, muit be delay’d : 
The thought that labours in my forming brain, 
Yet crude and immature, demands more time. 
. s Rowe. 
7. Ta model by education or inftitution. 
Let him to this with eafy pains be brought, 
And teem to labour when he labours not = 
Thus form'd for fpeed, he challeages the wind, 
And leaves the Scythiaa atrow far behind. Dry, 


FORMAL. adj. [formel, French ; formalis, 
Latin. ]. 
1. Ceremonious; folemn ; precife ; exact 


to affectation. 
The juftice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin’d, 
With eyes fevere, and beard of for mal cut, 
Full of wife faws and modern initances 
And fo he plays his part, Shakefp. As you like It. 
Formal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance furely like a father. 
Shakefpeare. 
Ceremonies be not to be omitted to ftrangers and 
formal natures; but the exalting them above the 
mean is not only tedious, bat doth diminifh the 
credit of him that fpeaks. Bacon. 


2. Done according to eftablifhed rulcs and 
methods; not irregular ; not fudden; not 


extemporaneous. 

There is ndt aay pofitive law of men, whether 
it be general or particular, received by formal exprefs 
confent, as in councils; or by fecret approbation, as 
in cuftoms it cometh to pafs, but may be taken away, 
if occafion ferve, coker. 

As there are formal and written leagues, refpective 
to certain enemies; fothere is a natural and tacit 
confederation amongft all men againit the common 
enemies of human fociety, fo as there needs no in- 
timation or denunciation of the war; bur all thefe 
formalities the law of nature fupplies, as in the cafe 
of pirates. P Bacone 

3. Regular ; methodical. 
The fermal tara dn travel fo, 
As we their names and courfes know 5 
And he that on their changes looks, 
Would think them govern’d by our books. Maller, 
4. External; having the appearance but not 


the effence. 
Of formal duty, make no more thy boat; 
Thou difobey’tt where it concerns me moft. Dryd. 


5- Depending upon cftablifiment or cuftom. 

Still in conttraint your fuffering fex remains, 

Or bound in formal orin real chains. Pope. 
6. Having the power of making any thing 
what itis ; conftituent ; effential. 

Of letters the material part is breath and voice’ 
the formal is conftituted by the motions and figure 
of the organs of fpeech affecting breath with a pe- 
culiar found, by which each letter is diferiminated. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Bellarmine agrees in making the formal act of 

adoration to be fubjection to a fuperior; but withal 
‘ - he 


FOR 


he makes the mereiapprehenfion of excellency toin- 
clude the formal reafon of it: whereas mere excel- 
Tency, without fuperiority, doth not require any 
fubjection, but only eftir "zion. Stilling fleet. 

The very life and vital motioo, and the formal 
effence and nature of man, is wholly owing to the 
power of God. _ Bentley. 

7. Retaining its proper and effential cha- 
rattertftick ; regular ; proper. 

Thou thou’dit come like a fury cover’d with fnakes, 
Notlike a formal man. _Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
4 I willnor let him ftir, 

*Till | hayeus’d th’ approved means I have; 

With wholefome fyrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 

To make of him a formal man again. Shake/p. 
FOo'RMALIST. 2. f Laera, French ; 

from form.) One who prattifes external 

ceremony ; one who prefers appearance to 

reality ; one who feems what he is not. 

It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a fatyr to per- 
fons of judgment, to fee what hhifts formualifs have, 
aad what profpectives to make fuperficies to feem a 
body that hath depth and bulk. Bacon. 

Agrave, ftaunch, (kilfully managed face, fet upon 
a grafping afpiring miad, having get many a fly 

Sormaliffi the reputation of a primitive and fevere 
piety South. 


Form Murry, 2. J: ( formalité, French; from 
form.) 

1. Ceremony ; eftablithed mode of beha- 
viour. : 

Theattire, which the minifter of God is by order 
to ufe at timea of divine fervice, is but a matter of 
mere formality, yet fuch as for comeliaels fake hath 
hitherto been judged not unneceffary. Hocker. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are 
never more ftudied and elaborate than in defperate 
defigns. King Charles, 

Many a worthy mao facrifices his peace to for- 
walitier of compliment and good manners. LEfr, 

Nor was hia attendance on divine offices a mat- 
ter of formality and cuftom, but of con(cience, 

Atterbury, 
habit, or 


2. Solemn order, method, mode, 
drefs, . 

If men forfwear the deeds and bonds they draw, 

Though fign’d with all formality of law ; 
And though the figning and the feal proclaim 
‘The barefac’d perjury, and fix the hame. Dryden, 
The pretender would have infallibly landed ja our 
northern parts, and found them all fat down in their 
Sermalitiery as the Gaula did the Roman fenators. 
Swift. 
3. External appearance. 
` To fixon God the formality of faculties, or afe 
fetions, is the impofture of our fancies, and contra- 
diĉtory to his divinity. Glanville's Scepfir. 
4- Effence ; thequality by which any thing 
is what it is. 

May not a man vow to A. and B. thathe will 
give a hundred pounds to an hofpital ? Here the vow 
ia made both to God and tn A. and B. But here A. 
and B. are only witneffes to the vow; but the for. 

~ mality of the vow lies in the promife made'to God, 

Stillingfleet, 

To Fo'r MALIZE. v.a, [ formalifer, French ; 
from firmal] 

1. To model ; to modify. A word not'now 

inufe. es ; 

‘The fame fpirit which anointed the bleffed foul 
of our Saviour Chrift, doth fo Sormatize, unite, and 
actuate his whole race, as if both he and they were 
fo many limbs compacted into one hody. _ looker. 

2. To affect formality ; to be fond of cere- 
mony. 
FORMALLY, adv, [from formal,} 


Fie According to eftablithed rules, methods, 
ceremonies or rites. 
Formally according to our law, 
pat him. | Shakefpeare's Richard, 
2. Ceremonionfly; fify; precifely. 
To be tiff and formally seferyed, a3 if the com- 
“Vol: I, 


FOR ‘ FOR 


They feem'd to fear the formidable fight, ~ 
And roll’d their billows on, to fpeed his fight. Dryd. 
O'RMIDABLENESS. x. /. [from formidaé, e] 
te The quality of exciting terror or dread, 
ze The thing caufing dread. 

They rather chufe to be fhewed the formidablenefs 
of their danger, than by a blind embracing it, to 
perih. : Decay of Piety. 

Fo'rmivagiy. adv, [ftom fSormidable,| In 
a terrible manner. 

Behold! ¢’en to remoter fhores, .e 
A conquering navy proudly foread ; a 
The Britith cannon formidably roars. Dryden. 

Fo'rMuess. il ond Shapelefs ; 
without regularity of form. 

All form is formlcfs, order orderlefs, 

Save what ia oppofite to England’s love. Shake fp. 
Fo‘RMULARY. x. S- (formulaire, French ; 
from formule.] A book containing ftated 
and prefcribed models or fet forms. r 
Fo’rmunary. adj. Ritual ; preferibed ; 
ftated. 
FO'RMULE. v. J. I Jormule, French ; fors 
mula, Latin.] A fet or prefcribed model. 
To FORNICATE. v. a. {from Jornix, La- 
tin.] To commit lewdnefs. ik 
Itisa new way to fornicate ata diftance. Brown, 
FORNICATION, #. f. fornication, French; 
fornicatio, Latin.] s 
1. Concubinage or commerce with an‘ un- 
marrted woman. ; 4 
Blefs me! what a fry of forniearionis at the door. 
Shake/p. 

The Jaw ought to be ftrict againtt fornications and 
adulteries; for, if there were univerfal liberty, the 
increafe of mankind would be but like that of foxes 
at beft. Graunt. 

z. In Scripture, fometimes idolatry.. 

Thou did’ft truft in thine own beauty, thou played "ft 
the harlot, becaufe of thy renown, and ponredit out 
thy fornications on every one that paffed by. 

Exek. xvi. 15. 
Forntca'ror. x. fa [ fornicateur, French; 
k L 
from fornix, Lat.] “One that has çom- 
merce with unmarried women. 

A fornicator or adulterer (teals the foul, as well as 
difbonours the body of his neighbour. Taylor, 

Fornica'tress x, /. [from fornicator. | A 
woman who without matriage cohabits 
with a man. 

See you the Sornicatrefe be remov'd ; 

Let her have needful but not flavifh means. Shakefp. 
To FORSAKE, w. a. preter. forfook; part. 
pall. forfook, ot forfaken, [verfaaken, Dut. 

1. To leave in refentment, neglect, or dif- 
like. li l 

*T was now the 

God Sayl ; 


pany did not deferve our familiarity, is a dawnright 

challenge of homage, h Collier on Pride. 

3. In open appearance ; in a vifible and ap- 
parent ftate. 

You and your followers do ftand formally divided 
againft the authorifed guides of the church, and the 
reft of the people. a Hocker. 

4- Effentially ; chara&criftically, 

This power and dominion is not aggquately and 
Sormally the Image of God, but only a part of it. 

i South. 

The Heathens and the Chriftians may agree in 
material acts of charity; but that which formally 
makes this a Chriftian grace, is the {pring from 
which it flows. ` malridge. 

FORMATION. x. f [fermation, French ; 
from rmo; Lat.) ~ 
1. The act of forming or generating. 

The matter difcharged forth of vulcano’s, and 
other fpiracles, contributes to the formation of me- 
teors. Woodward, 

The folids are originally formed of a fluid, from a 
{mall poiat, as appears by the gradual formation of 
a fetus. Arbuthnot. 

Complicated ideas, growing up under obfervation, 
give not the fame confufion, as if they were all ofered 
to the mind at once, without your obferving the ori- 
ginal and formation of them. Watts. 

2. The manner in which a thing is formed. 
The chorion, a thick membrane obfcuring the 
<i the dam doth tear afunder. Brown, 
O'RMATIVE. adj. [from formo, Latin.) 
Having 
plaftick. 

As we have eftablithed our affertion of the feminal 
production of ail kinds of animals; fo likewife we 
affirm, that the meaneft plant cannot be raifed 
without feed, by any formative "ag refiding in 
the foil. 5 entley’s Sermons. 

Fo'amer. 2. fe [from form.) He that 
forms ; maker ; contriver ; planner, 

The wonderful art and providence of the con- 
triver and farmer of our bodies, appears in the mul- 
titude óf intentions he mult have in the formation 
of feveral parts for feveral ufes. Ray on the Creation, 

Fo'r mer, [adj. (from onma, Saxon, firt; 
whence former, and formof, now com- 
monly written foremofi, as if derived from 
before. Foremof is generally applied to 
place, rank, or degree, and former only 
totime; for when we fay the laft rank of 
the proceffion is like the ‘stig we re- 
= time rather than place, and mean 
that which he faw before, rather than that 
which had precedence in place.) 

te Before another in time, 

Thy air, 
Thou other gold bound brow, is like the firit : 
—A third is like the former, Skakefp, Macbeth. 

2. Mentioned before another, j 

A bad author deferves better ufage than a bad cri- 
tick : a man may be the former merely through the 
misfortune of an ill judgment; but he cannot be the 
latter without both that and an ill temper, "Pope. 


the power of giving form; 


time when firit Saul God for/ock, 
the room in’s heart wild paffions tock. 
i Cowley. 
Oreftes comes in time 
To fave your honour ; Pyrrhus cools apace ; 
Prevent his falthood, and forfake him firt : 


« Patt : as thir avr the c ? erzi 1 know you hate him. A £ bilips’s Difire? Mothers 
4 The Bact Ain of ae Ey e Daughter of Jove, whofe arms in thunder wield 


Th’ avenging bolt, and fhake the dreadful thield, 
Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid. Pape. 
2. To leave; to go away from; to deparc 
from. 
Unwilling I forfook your friendly (tate 
amei pks Bit, and fore'd by fate. Dryd. 
3- To defert; to fail. < 


Thie future doubtful, 
Fo'R MERLY, adv, 
paft. 


The places were all of them Sormerly the cool re- 
tirements cf the Romans, where they ufed to hide 
themfelves among the woods and mountains, during 


and the former patt’ Harte, 
[from former.] In_ times 


the exceffive heats of their Sammer, ' , Addifon, 
Asan animal degeneratea by difeafes, the animal lent em. ae “he i. ikl 7 
Se lice beniga, approach towards D eG When ev'a the OS ae igen a icc Í 
nature. rbuthuer, : 
FO'RMIDABLE. adj. [formidabilis, Latin; | FOA% of all fight the left the hore, Dryden. 


Their purple majefty, : 
_ And all thofe outward thows which we call greatnefs, 

Languith and droop, feem empty and forfaken, 

And draw the wond'ring gazerseyes nomore. Rowe. 
Forsalxer. x. f. [from forfake.] Defecter 5 
‘one that forfakes, ` i 

5K 


formidable, French. ] Terri ble; dreadful ; 
tremendous ; terrifick ; to be feared. 
l fwell my preface intoa volume, and make it 
Sormidatle, when you fee fo many pages behind. 
Dryden's Ain. Dedication, 


“ai FOR 


Thou didft deliver us into the hands of lawlefs 
enemies, moft hateful forfiukers of Gad. Apocrypha, 

Forsoo'tit. adv. [ronyode, Saxon. 

1. In truth; certainly ; very well. It is 
ufed almoft always in an ironical or còn- 
temptuous fenfe. 

Wherefore doth Lyfander 
Dsay your love, fo rich within his foul, 
And tender me, forfocth, affeion! Shakespeare, 
A fit man forfoorh to govern a realm, who had 
fo goodly governmect in his own eftate, Hayward, 
Unlearned perfons ufe fuch letters as juftly ex- 
prefs che t or found of their fpeech ; yet for- 
Socth, we fay, write not true Englith, or true French. 
Holder on Speech, 
To the Eaft Indies a widow, who has any regard 
to her charaéter, throws herfelf into the flames of 
her hufband’s funeral pile, to thew, for/oorb, that the 
is faithful to the memory of her deccafed Jord. 
Addifon's Freeholder. 
She would cry out murder, and difturb the whole 
neigbourhood ; and when John came runsiog down 
the fairs ‘to enquire what the matter was, nothing, 
Sorfooth, only her maid had ftuck a pin wrong in 
ber gown. Arbuth, Hif. of Jobn Bull, 
Some queftion the genuinenefs of his books, be- 
caufe, forfooth, they cannot difcover in them that 
fumen orationis that Cicero {peaks of. Baker. 

2. It is fuppofed once to have been a word 
of honour in addrefs to women. It is 
probable that an inferior, being called, 
fhewed his attention by anfwering in the 
word yes, forfecth, which in time loft its 
true meaning; and inftead of a mere ex- 
elamatory interjection, was fuppofed a 
compellation. It siete in Shakefpeare 
to have been ufed likewife to men. 

Our old Englith word ferfooth has been changed 
for the French madam. Guardian. 

To FORSWE'AR. v. a. pret. farfavore : 
part forworx. [ponrpenan, Saxon. ] 

1. To renounce upon oath. 

I firmly vow 
Never to wcoz her more; but Seater her, 
As one unworthy all the former favours 
That I have fondly flatter’d her withal, 

2. ‘Vo deny upon oath. 

And that felf chain ahout his neck, 
Which he forfavore moft monftroully to have, Shak. 
Obferve the wretch who hath his fatth forfook, 

How clear his voice, and how afur'd his look } 
Like innocence, and as ferenely bold 
As truth, how loudly he forfwears thy gold } 
"pn . Dryd. Fur. 

3. With’the reciprocal pronoun : as, fo for- 

frvear hinfelf to be perjured ; to {wear 
_ falfely. 
To leave my guia Mhal! I be forfworn ? 
To leave fair Sylvia, hall 1 be for/worn ? 
To wrong my friend, hall I be much forf/wors ? 
And ev’n.that power which gave me ndt my oath, 
Vrovokes me to this threefold perjury. Shake/peare. 
One fays, he never Should endure the fight 
onii ena at wrongs both lands and laws. 


Shakefp. 


, Daniel. 
1 too have fworn, ev'n at the altar fworn, 
“Eternal love and endlefs faith to Thefeus ; 
And yet l'm falfe, forfworn: the hallow'd fhrine, 
That heard me fwear, is witnefs to my falthood. 
Smitb. 
To FORSWEAR. v. m To fwear falfely ; 
. to commit perjury. 
Take heed ; for he holds vengeance ia his hand, 
‘To hurl upon their beads that break his law. 
—And that fame vengeance doth hurl on thee, 
For falfe far/wearizg, and for murder too, Shake/p, 
Forswe'ARex. x. f. [from forfwear.] One 
who is perjured. 
FORT. x. /. (fort, French.| A fortified 
houfe ; a caftle. 
They erected fort, which they called the fort de 
ia and Irom thence they bolted Jike beaits of the 
orelt. ad 


4. Out away ; beyond the boundary of any 


Bacon, 


FOR 
Now to their fort they are about to fend 
For the loud engines which their ifle defend. Wadler, 
Te chat views a fort to take it, 
Plants his artillery *gainft the weaket part, Denham. 
My fury does, like jealous forts purtue 
With death ev'n ttrangers who but come to view. 
Dryden. 
Fo'xten. adj. [from fort.] Furnifhed or 
guarce! by forts. Not uféd now. 
Your defert {peaks loud, and I fhould wrong 
To lock it in the wards of covert bofom, 
When it deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted refidence, ‘gaint the toothof time 
And rafure of oblivion. Shak. Afeafure for Meafure. 
FORTH. adv. [popð, Saxon ; whence 
further and furthe/t.| 
1. Forward ; onward tn time. 
From that day ferth I low’d that face divine ; ` 
From that day forth 1 caftin careful mind 
To feek her out. Fairy Queen. 


2. Forward in place or order. 


Look at the fecond admonition, and fo forts, 

where they {peak in moft unchrittian manner. 
Whitgifte. 

Mad Pandarus fteps forth, with vengeance vow'd 

For Bitias’ death. Dryden's £En, 
$. Abroad; out of doors. 

Unele, 1 muft come forth. Shakefp. Othello. 
1 have no mind of fealting forth to-night. Shate/p. 
Attend you here the door of our ttern danghter ? 
Will the not forth ? Shake/peare, 

When Winter pall, and Summer fearce begun, 
Invites them, or to labour inthe fun. Dryden, 


lace. s 
They will privily relieve their friends that are 
forth; they will fead the enemy fecret advertife- 
ments; and they will not alfo (tick to draw the 
enemy privily upon them. Spenfer. 
Ev'n that funfhine brew’d a fhow’r for him, 
That wath’d his father’s fortunes forró of France. 
*  Sbhake/p. 
5. Outintoa publiccharaéter; publick view. 
You may fet forts the fame with tarmhoufes, | 
Peachant. 
But when your troubled country call’d you errs, 
Your flaming courage, and your matchlefs worth, 
To fierce contention gave a profp’rous end, Waler. 
6. Thoroughly; from beginning to end, 
Out of ufe, 
You, coufin, 
Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth, 
Do with your injuries as fecms you bett. SBake/p. 


7- To a certain degree. Obfolete. 

Hence we learn, how far forth we may expect 
juttification and falvation from the fillerings of 
Chritt ; no further than we are wrought on by his 
Tenewing grace. Hammond. 

8. Onto the end. Out of ufe. 

I repeated the Ave-Maria : the inquifitor bad me 
fay forth ; 1 faid 1 was taught no more. 

Memoir in Strype. 
Fortu. prep. Out of. 

And here’s a prophet, that 1 brought with me - 

From forth the {treets uf Pomécet. Shakefp. 
Some forth their cabbins peep, re 
And trembling afk what news, and do hear fo ` 

As jealous hufbands, what they would not know. 
Doane. 
Fortuco'mine. adj. [ forth and coming. | 
Ready to appear ; not abfconding; not 

oft, 

Carry this mad knave to jail: I charge you fee 
that he be forthcoming. Shak. Taming of a Shrew. 

We'll fee your trinkets here forseoming all. 

Shakefp. Henry Vi. 

Fortut'ssuing. adj. [forth and ifue.] 

Coming out; coming forward from a 
covert, 

Fortbiffuing thus, fhe gave him firtt to wicld 
A weighty axe, with trucht temper ftcel’d, 

And double edg’d. Pope's Odyffey. 
Forturient, adv. [forth and right.) 


FOR 


hee forward ; without fexions, Not 
in ufe. 

He ever going fo juft with the horfe, either forth- 
right or turning, that it feemed as he borrowed the 
horfe’s body, fo he lent the horfe his mind, Sidney. 

The river not running forthright, butalmoft coire 
tinually winding, as if the lower tlreams would 
return to their fpring, or that the river had a éelight 
to play with itfelf. Sidney. 

Arrived there, they paffed in forthright ; 

For itill to all the gate ttood open wide. Fairy Queen. 

Thither forthright he rode to roufe the prey. Dry. 


Forturi'cut. 2. / A freight path. 
Here's a maze trod, indeed, 
Through furthrights and meanders. Shak. Tempef?, 
Fortuwi'tH, adv. [forth and with,| Im- 
mediately; without delay; at once ; 
ftraight. 
Forthwith he runs, with feigned faithful hafte, 
Unto his guelt; who, after troublous fights 
And dreams, "gan now to take more found 5 
Spenfer. 


Few things are fo reftrained to any one end or 
purpofe, that the fame being extinct, they fhould 
Sorthwith utterly become fruftrate. Hooker. 

Neither did the martial men dally or profecute 
the fervice faintly, but did férrbwirh quench that 
fire. Davies tn Ireland. 

Forthwith began thefe fury-moving founds, 

The notes of wrath, the mufick brought from hell, 

The rattling drums. Daniel's Civil ar. 
‘The winged heralds, by command . 

Of fov’reign pow’r throughout the hof proclaim 

A folemn council forthwith to be held * 

At Pandzmonium. Miltan's Paradife Toft. 

In his pailage thither one put into his hand a 
note of the whole confpiracy, defiting him to read 
it forttqwith, and to remember the giver of it as long 
as he lived. South, 

Fo'RTIETH. adj. [from forty.] The fourth 
tenth; next after the thirty-ninch. 
What doth it avail 
To be the fertierh man in an entail ? Donne. 

Burnet fays, Scotland is not above a fartieth part 
in value to the ieft of Britain; and, with refpect 
to the profit that England gaias from thence, not 

«the forty thoufandth part. Swift. 


Fo'rtTir1aBLe. adj. [from fortify.} What 
may be fortified. 
FORTIFICATION. m. f fortification, French; 


from f rtify.] 
3. The fcience of military architeCture. 

Fortification isan art fhewing how to fortify a 
a place with ramparts, parapets, moats, and other 
bulwarks ; to the end that a fmall number of men 
withia may be able to defend themfelves, for a con- 
fiderable time, againft the affaults of a numerous 
army without; fo that the enemy, in attacking 
them, muft of neceffity fuifer great lofs. It is either 
regular or irregular; and, with refpec&t to time, 
may be diftingufhed into durable and comma) N 
Harris, 


The Pheenicians, though an unwarlike nation, yet 

underitood the art of fortification. Broome. 
2. A place built for ftrength. 

‘The hounds were uocoupled, and the ftag thought 
it better to truft to the nimblenefs of his feet, than 
to the flender fortifcarion of his lodging. Sidney. 

Excellent devices were ufed tu make even their 
fports profitable ; images, battles, and fortifications 
being then delivered to their'memory, which, after 
ftronger judgements, might difpenfe fome advantage. 

Sidney. 
3. Addition of ftrength. Not much ufed. 
To ttrengthen the infefted parts, give fome few 
advices by way of fortification and antidote. 
Government of the Tongues 
Fo'ririer. xf. [from fortify. | 
1. One who ereéts works for defence. 

The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage of 

the commodity offered by the ground. Carewe 
2. One who fupports or fecures; one who 
upholds. 

He was led forth by many armed men, who A 

j ak 


FOR 


had-been the fortifierr of wickednefs, to the place of 
execution. idney, 
Jo FORTIFY. v. anf fortifer, French. 
1. To ftrengthen againe attacks by walls or 
works. : 
Great Dunfinane’he ftrongly fortifier. Shake/peare. 
He fortified the city againtt beGeging. Eccles. L 4. 
zg. To. confirm ; to encourage. 
It greatly fortified her defires, to fee that her mo- 
ther had the like defires. Sidney. 
To fortify the former opinions Toftatus.adds, 
that thofe which dwell near the falls of water are 
deaf from their infancy ; but this I hold as ee, 
d Raleigh. 
3. To fix; to eftablifh in refolution. 
But in-born worth that fortune can controul, 
New-ftrung and ftiffer bent-her fofter foul : 
The heroine affum’d the woman's place, toe 
Confirm’d hee miod, and fortify’ d her (aces Dryden. 
A young man, before he leaves the fhelter of his 
father’s houfe, thould be fortified with refolution to. 
fecure his virtues. Locke. 
To Fo'nrtry. w. m. To raife trong places. 
Thou vs impower'd 
To fortify thus far and overlay 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyfs. Mitoz. 
Fo'RTILAGE, ze f. {from rn A little 
fort; a blockhoufe. 
Yet was the fence thereof but weak and thin 
Nought fear'd their force that forti/age towin. 
Spenfer. 
Tn all ftraights and narrow paffages there fMiould be 
fome little fortilage, or wooden caftle fet, which 
would keep and command the ftraight. Spenfer. 
FORTIN. n.f. [French.] A'little fort raifed 
to defend a camp, particularly in a fiege. 
.- Hanmer. 


a 


Thou haft talk'd 
-Of Palifadoes, forsins, parapets. Shakefpeare. 
Foletirupe. 7. f. { fortitudo, Latin. 
1. Courage ; bravery; magnanimity; great- 
- nefs of mind; power of acting or fuffering 
well, 
The kiog-becoming graces, i 
` Devotion, patieuce, courage, fortitude, 
1 bave no relihof them + Shakefpeare'e Macbeth. 


p The better fortitude 
Of patience, and heroick, martyrdom 
Unfung. ilton's Paradife Loft. 


Fortitude is the guard and fupport of the other 
virtues; and without courage, a man will fearce keep 
fteady to his duty and fill up the charadter of a truly 
worthy man. ‘ Lecke. 

They thought it reafonable to do 1l) poffible honour 
to the memories of martyrs; partly that others might 
be encouraged to the fame patience and fortitude, 
and partly that virtuc, even inthis world, might not 
lofe its reward. > Nelfon, 

2. Strength; force. Not in ufc. 
He wrongs his fame, 

Defpairing of his own arm’s fortitude, 

To juin with witches and the help of llel! Shaée/p. 
Fo'rTLET. x. f. [from fort.] A little fort. 
FORTNIGHT. 2 f. [contracted from four- 
teennights, Feoppezyne nigh, Saxon. It 
was the cuftom of the ancient northern 
nations to count time by nights; thus we 
fay, this day feven-night. So Tacitus, Nen 
dierum numerum, ut nos, fed noflium compu- 
tant.) The {pace of two weeks. 

She would give her a leffon for walking fo late, 
i should make her keep within doors for o€ forr- 
aight. 

Hanging on a deep well, fomewhat above the 


water, for fome fortigh:s (pace, is an ¢xcellent 


means of making drink trefh and quick. °? Baren. 
Ahout aferghinighr before 1 had tinifhed it, his 
majchy’s declaration for liberty of corfcience came 
abroad. Dryden, 
Ee often had it in his head but never, with much 


apprehenfion, ’till about a forghtxight before. Swift. 


Por rress. ne fr [fertrefe, Vrench.] “A 


3 


a3 Sidney. 


FOR 


` ftrong hold ; a fortified place; a caftle of 
defence, 
Breaking forth like a fudden tempeft he over-ran 
, all, breaking down all the holds and fortre/es. 
{ : Spenfer on Ireland. 
The trump of death founds in their hearing thrill 5 
| Their weapon, faith; their fortre/s was the grave. 
X à Fairfax. 
God is our fortreft, in whofe conqu’ring name 
Let us refolve to feale their flinty bulwarks. Shake/p. 
There is no fuch way togive defence to abfurd 
doGrines, as to guard them round about with legions 
of obfcure and undefined words; which yet makes 
| thefe retreats more like: the dens of robbers, or holes 
| of foxes, than the fortreffes of fair warriors. “Locke. 
FORTUITOUS. adj. [ fortuit, French; for- 
tuitus, Lat.| Accidental ; cafual; hap- 
pening by chance. 
1 A wonder it muft be, that there fhould be any man 
found fo ftupid as to perfuade himfelf that this moft 
beautiful world could be produced by the fortuitous 
concourfe of atoms. Ray, 
1f cafual concourfe did the world compofe, 
And things and aéts fortuitous arofe, 
Then any thing might come from any thing ; 
For how from chance can conitant order {pring. 
} . w. Blackmore. 
Fortu'iTousLY. adv. [from fortuitous. ] 
Accidentally ; cafually ; by chance. 
lt is partly evaporated into air, and partly diluted 
into watee, and fortuiteufly hared between all the 
elements. 


Forrutousness. #./. {from furtuétozs..] 
Accident; chance; hit. 
Folrrunare. adj. [ fortunatus, atin.) 
Lucky; happy; fuccefsful; not fubjeĝ 
‘to mifcarriage. Ufed of petfons or ac-. 
tions. 

lam moftfortunare thus accidentally to encounter 
you: you have ended my bufinefs, and I will merrily 
accompany youhome,  Shakefpeare’s Curiolanus, 

He figh’d ; and could not but their fate deplore, 
So wretched now, fo fortunate before. Dryd. 

No, thereis a neceffity in fate 
Why fill the brave bold man is fortunate 3 
He keeps his objecteverfullin fight, 

And that affuraace holds him firm and right’: 
True, ‘tis a narrow path that leads to bliir, 
But right before there is no precipice; 

Feat makes them look afide, and fo their footing 
mifs, E Dryden. 
Fo'r TuNaTELY. adv. [from fortunate.] 

MEE fuccefsfully. * 

Bright, Eliza cul’d Britannia’s ftate, 

And boldly wife, and fortunately great. Prior. 
Fo'rTUNATENESS. 7. f- Ae a pec 
Happinefs; good luck ; fuccefs. 

O me, faid the, whofe greatcht forrunatencfi is 
more unfortunate than my fifters greateft unfortu- 
natene’s. Sidney. 

FORTUNE, x. f. [ fortuza,Latin ; fortune, 

' French.] 

te The power fuppofed to diftribute the 
lots of life according to her own humour, 
m Fortune, that arrant whore, Í 

e'er turns the key tothe poor. Shak/. King Lear, 

Though fortune’s malice Este oa 
My mid exceeds the compafs of her wheel. Séak. 

2. The good or ill that befalls man, 
Rejoice, faid he, to-day 5 
In you the fortune ot Great Britain lies t 
Among io brave a people you are they 
t Whom heav’nhaschofe to fight for fuch a prize, 
è Dryden. 
The adequate meaning of chance, as A 
l Fortune, in that the tatter is underftood to 
be al only rational agents, but chance to'be among 
inanimate bodies. Bentley. 
The chance of life; means of living. 
, His father dying, he was driven to London to feck 
his fortune. Swift, 
4. Succefs, good or bad; event. 
i 


t 
3a 


Rogers. 


FOR 
« This terreftrial globe has been furrounded by the 
JSortune and boldnefs of many navigators, Temple, 
No, he thall eat, and die with me, orlive ; . 
» Our equal crimes, thall equal fortune give. Dryden, 
5. Eftate; poffeffions. Eal i 
i p If thou do’ft, 4 
And this inftru€ts thee, thou do’ft make thy way 
To noble fortunes. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
That eyelefs head of thine was firft fram’d flefh 
Toraife my fortunes,  Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 
But tell me, Tityrus, what heav’nly power 
Preferv’d your fortunes in that fatal hour? Dryden. 
The fate which governs poets, thought it fit 
. He fhould not raife his fortunes by his wit. Dryden. 
He was younger fon to a gentleman of a good 
birth, but fmall fortune. i å Swift, 
6. ‘The portion of a man or woman: ge- 
nerally of a woman. ; 
I am thought fome heirefs rich in lands, 
Fled to efcape a cruel guardian's hands ;" 
Which may pres a ftory worth the telling, 
Of the next {parks that goa fortune flealing. 
y Prol. to Ci pban. 
The fortune hunters have already caf their eyes 
upon her, and take care to plant themfelves in her 


view. Spectator. 
When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 
A fidler may a fortune get. Swift. 


7. Futurity; future events. 
You who men’s fortunes in their faces ready 
To find out mine, look not, alas, on me: 
But mark’her face, and all the features heed ; 
For only there is writ my dettiny. Cow/ey's Miftrefs. 
To FOo'RTUNE. w. n. [from the noun.| “To, 
befal; to fall out; to happen ; to come 
cafually to pafs. : 
lt fortuned, as fair it then befel 
Behiad his back, anweeting, where he ftood, 
Of ancient time there was a fpringihg well, 
From which faft trickled forth a filver flood. 
Fairy Queen. 
Tt fortuned, the fame night that a Chriftian, ferving 
a Turk in the camp, fecretly gave the watchmen 
warning. ` Knolles, 
Ill tell you as we pafs along, 
That you will wonder what hath fortun'd, Shake/p. 
Here fortun'd Curltotlide. ‘Pope's Dunciad. 
Fo'atruneo. adj; Supptied by fortune, 
Not th’ imperious (hew 
Of the full fortuned Cefar ever thall 
Be brook'd with me. Shake/p. Ant. and Gamers 
Fo'rTUNgBOOK. 2. fe [ fortune and book.] 
A book confulted to know fortune or fu- 
, ture events. 
' Thou know'ft a face, in whofe each look 
Beauty lays ope love's fortunedook ; 
On whofe fair revolutions wait 
The obfequious motiansoflove'sfate. Crafhaw. 
FORTUNEHU' NTER. 7. f. [fortune and hunt. ] 
A man whofe employment ts to enquire 
after women with great portions, to enrich 
himfelf by marrying them. 
We mutt, however, diftinguifh between fortune- 
Bunter: and fortuneitealers. Spedfator. 
To FORTUNETELL, V. 7. [ fortuneand tell. | 
To pretend to the power of revealing 
futurity. á 
We are fimple men; we do not know what's 
brought to pafsunder the profeffion of forrunetelling: 
Shakefpeare. 
Uil conjure you, PI fortunetell you, Shake/peare. 
The gypfies were to divide the money got by fteal- 
ing linen, or by fortunetelling. Walton’s Angler, 
2. To reveal futurity. 
! — Here, while his canting drone-pipe fean'd 
! The myftick figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmettry, and dines 
On all her fortuneteliing lines. Cleaveland, 
FO'R UNETELLER., af. [fortune and teller. ] 
One who cheats common people, by pre-" 
tending to the knowledge of futurity. 
They broughtone Pincha hungry lean-fac"d villains 
A thread-hare juggler, and a fortuneteller, Shakefp, 
A Welchman being at a {cilions-houle, and fecing 
sha ; the 


4 


was. 
Fo'awarpb. adj. [from the 


i FOR 
the prifoners hold up their bands at che bar, related 
to fome of his acquaintance that the judges were 
good fartunetellers; for if they ‘did but look upon 
their hand, they could certainly iell whether they 
fhould live or dig. Bacon's Apophikegm:. 

Haft thou given credit to valn predictions of men, 
to dreams or foriunctellers, or gone about to know 
any fecret thing bylot? Duppa’s rules for Deveti. 

Phere needs no more than impudence on one fide, 
and a fuperftitious credulity on the other, to the 


ferting up of a fortanctriler. L’ Efirange. 
Long ago a fortuneteller 
Exadtly faid what now befell her. Swift. 


FORTY. adj, [peopentig, Saxon.} | Four 


times ten. 
On fair ground J could beat forty of them. Shakef. 


He that upon levity quits his ftation, in hopes to 


be better, ."tis ferry to ane lofes. L Eftrange. 
FO'RUM.'2. f. ({Latin.] Any publick place. 
The forum was a publick place in Rome, where 
Jawyers and orators made their fpeeches before their 
proper judge in matters of property, or in criminal 
cafes, toaccufe or excufe, to complain or defend,. 


Watts on the Mind, 


_ Clofe to the bay great Neptune’s fane adjoins, 
And near a forum flank’d with marble fhines, 
Where the bold youth, the num’rous fleets to ftore, 
Shape the broad fail, or fmooth the taper oar. Pope. 

Ts FORWA'NDER. v.a. [ for and wander.) 
' To wander wildly and wearily. 
The better part now of the ling'ring day 
‘They travelled had, when as they far efpy’d 
A weary wight forwand’ring by the way. Fairy Q. 
FO'RWARD.. adv. [ponpeand, Saxon. | 
‘Towards; to a part or place before; on- 


ward; progreffively. d 


When terveat forrow Naked was, 
She up arofe, refolving him to find 
Alive or dead, and forward forthdoth pafs. Fairy Q, 
From fmaller things the mind of the hearers ma 
go forward to the knowledge of greater, and climb 
up from the lowsft to the highett things. Hooker. 
. He that is ufed to go forward, and findeth a ftop, 
falleth off his own favour, and is not the thing he 
: Bacon's Effayr. 
adverb. } 


1. Warm; earneft; not backward. 
They’ would that we fhould remember the poor, 
Which I alfo was forward to do. Gal. ii. 10. 
2. Ardent ; eager; hot; violent. 
* You'll fill be too forward, Sh. Two Gent. of Ver. 
Untkill’d to dart the pointed fpear, 


Or lead the forward youth tonoble war, Pria. 


3- Ready ; confident; prefumptuous, 


- 


Old Butes’ form he took, Anchites fquire, 
Now left to rule Afcanius by his fires 
And thus falutes the boy too forward for his years. 
Dryden, 
4. Not referved; not over modeft. 
Tis a per*lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable, 
He's all the mother’s from the top to toe, Shakefp, 
. Premature; early ripe. , 
Short Summertightly has a forward Spring. Shak. 
6. Quick ; ready; lany. 


_ The mind makes not that benefit it thould of 


the information it receives from civil.or natural 
hittorians, in being too forward or too flow in 
making obfervations oa the particular facts recorded 
in them. Lecke, 

Had they, who would perfuade us that there are 
innate principles, confidered feparately the parts out 
of which thefe propofitiogs are made, they would 


not perhaps have been fo forward to believe they | 


were innate. š Lecke. 


7. Antecedent; anterior; oppofed to pof- 


terior. 
Let us take the inftant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quick’it decrees 
Th’ inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
Sieals, ere we can effect them, 


Shakc/peare, 


8. Not behindhand; not inferiour. 


My good Camillo, 
` She is as forward of her breeding, as 
She tai’ ui’ rear o our birth. Shuke, Pinters Tare. 


FO Ss! 


To Folawann. wi a. [from the adverb] 


te To haften ; to quicken; to accelerate in 
growth or improvement. 

As we houfe hot country plants, as lemons, to 
fave them ; fo we may houfe our owo country plants 
to forward them, and make them come in the cold 
feafons. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Whenever I thine, 
J forward the grafs and I ripen the vine. Swift, 
z. ‘Yo patronife; to advance. 


Fo'rwarper. 2. f> [from ferward.| He 


who promotes any thing. . 
Fo'RwARDLY. adv; [from the adjective. ] 
Eagerly; haftily ; pi 

The fudden and furprifing turns we ourfelves have 
felt, thould not fuffer us too forwardly to admit pre- 
fumption. Atterbury. 

Fo'rwarpness. 2. f. [from forward. ] 
1. Eagernefs; ardour; readinefs to act. 

Abiolutely we cannot difcommend, we cannot ab- 
folutely approve either willingnefs to live, or for- 
ayardnefito dies * Hooker. 

ls it fo ftrange a matter to find a good thing fur- 
thered by ill men of a finifter intent and purpofe, 
whofe farwardne/s is not therefore a bridle to fuch 
as favour the fame caufe with a better and fincere 
meaning. Hooker. 

The great ones were in forwardaefi,the people in 
fury, entertaining this airy phantafm with incredi- 
ble affection. Bacon, 

z..Quicknefs ; readinefs. 

He had fuch a deatrous proclivity, as his teachers 
were fain to reftrain his forwardne/s : that his bro- 
thers who were under the fame traming, might hold 
pace with him. Wotton. 


3. Earlinefs ; early ripenefs.. 


4- Confidence ; aflurance ; want of modetfty. 


In France it is ufual to bring their children into 

company, and tocherith in them from their infancy, 

a kind of forwardnefr and affurance. Addifon, 

Fo'rwarps. adv. Straight before ; progref- 
fively; not backwards, 

"The Rhodian hip paffed through the whole Ro- 


man fleet, backwards and forwards feveral times, 


carrying intelligence to Drepanum. Arbuthnot, 
FOSSE. 2. A [/e/@, Latin; fos, Welch.] 
A ditch ; a moat. 
Fo'sser. See FauCET. - 
Folsseway. 2 f- Lh and way.] One 
of the great Roman inroads through Eng- 
land, fo called from the ditches on cach 
i fide. 
FO'SSIL. adj. [filis Latin ; Sebfile, Fr] 
That which is dug out of the earth. 
The fofil fhells are many of them of the fame 
kinds with thofe that now appear upon the neigh- 
, bouring fhores; and the reft fuch as may be prefumed 
-to be at the bottom of the adjacent feas, /Foodward. 
Foffil or rock falt, and fal gemm, differ not in 
nature from each other; nor from the common falt 
of fale {prings, a ` that of the fea, when pure, 
Wosdward’s Natural Hiffory: 
Itis of a middle nature, between ff and ani- 
mal, being produced from animal excrements, inter- 
mised with vegetable falts, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Fossi. zef 
In this globe are many other bodies, which, be- 
caufe we ditcover them by digging into the bowels of 
the earth, are called by one common name foffils ; un- 
der which are comprehended metals and minerals. 


e Loke. 
Many fefils are very oddly and elegantly fhaped. 
Bentley. 


By the word fafil, ufed as a denomination of one 
of three general divifions of natural produ€tipns, we 
underitand bodies formed ufually within the earth, 
fometimes on its furface, and fometimes in waters; 
of a plain and fimple ftruéture, in which there ix no 
vifibie difference of parts, no diftinction of veffels and 
their contents, hut évery portion of which is fimilar 
to and perfect as the whole, Hill's Mat. Med, 

‘Thole bodiés which will meltin the fire are called 
minerals, the ret fefi/r, Pemberton, 

+ 


2. To pamper; to encourage. 


FOS - 


To FOSTER. v.a. [poyeyuan, Saxon.} ` 
1. To nurfe; to feed; to fupport; to traim - 


up. 
ome fay that ravens fofter fovlorn children, Shak. 
Our kingdom’s earth thould not be foil’d 
With that dear blood which it hath foffered, Shake/. 
That bafe wretch, 
Bred but on alms, and faffer'd with cold dithes, 


With fcrapso’ th’ court, Séake/peare's Cymécline. 
Foftering has always been a ttronger alliance than 
blood Davies. 


No more let Ireland brag her harmlefs nation 
Fofers no venom fince that Scots plantation. 


Cleaveland- 
The fon of Mulciber, 
Found in the tire, and foffer'd in the plains, 
A shepherd and a king at ooce he reigns. Dryden, 


A prince of great courage and beauty, but /ofered 
up in blood by his naughty father. Bd nag 


3. to cherith ; to forward, 


Ye foftering breezes blows 
Ye foftening dews, ye tender fhowers defcend. 
Thomfor. 


Fo'sTerace. 2. f [from ofer. ] The charge 


of nurfing; alterage. 
Some one adjoining to this lake had the charge 
and fefferage of this child. Raleigh's Hiftory. 


Fo'sreRBROTHER. x. f. (porten ppop, 


Saxon.] One bred at the fame pap; one 
fed by the fame nurfe. 


Fo'’sSTERCHILD, x. f. [porten clb, Saxon. } 


A child nurfed by a woman not the mo- 


ther, or bred by a man not the father. 
The fifer obildrendo love and are beloved of theie 

fofterfathers. Davies on Ircland, 
. The goddefs thus beguil’d, 

With pleafant ftories, her falfe fofterchild. Addifon: 


Fostrerp/am. 2. fe [fofer and dam) A 


nurfe; one that performs the office of a 
mother by giving food to a young child. 
There, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins: 

Intrepid on her fwelling dugs they hung; 
‘The foferdamtoll’d out her fawning tongue. Dryder, 


FOSTERE'ARTH. 2. fe [Jofer and earth.) 


Earth by which the plant is nourifhed, 
though it did not grow at firt init. ` 
In vain the nurfling grove 
Seems fair a while, cherifh’d with foferearth ; 
But when the alien compoft is exhautt, 
Its native poverty again prevails | Philips, 


Fo'srerer. ze f: [from fofer.] A nurfe 5 


one who gives food in the place of a pa- 
rent. 

Io Ireland they put their children to foferers; 
the rich men felling, the meaner fort buying the 
alterage of their children: in the opinion of the 
lrifh, foftering has always been a ftronger alliance 
than blood. Davie: en Ireland, 


Fo'sTERFATHER. % f [portenpaben, 


Saxon. ] One who gives food in the place 
of the father. 

In Ireland fofterchildren do love and are beloved 
by their fofferfathers, and their fept, more than of 
their own natural parents and kindred. Davies. 

The Duke of Breragne having been an hoft and 
a kind of parent or fofferfatber to the king, in his 
tendernefs of age and weaknefs of fortune, did look 


for aid this time from King Henry. Bacon. 
‘Tyrtheus, the Soherfatter of the beaft, 
Then clench’d a harchet in his horny fit. Dryd. 


FOSTERMO'THER. 2.f. [Jofer and mother.) 


A nurk. i 


FOSTERNU'RSE. æ. f. [fofler and nurfe.) 


‘This is an improper compound, becaufe 

Softer and nurfe mean the fame.] A nurfe. 
Our fofternurfe of nature is repofe, 

The which he facks. Shakefpeare's King Leave 


Fo’srerson. x. f. [ fofer and fon] One 


fed and educated, though not the fon by 
Nature, a 
Matus 


` 


* Fer’ 
Mature in years, to ready honours move; 
O of celeftial feed! O foflerfon of Jove! Dryd. Virg. 
FOUGADE, u. f. (¥rencb.} In the art of 
war, a fort of little mine in the manner 
of a well, {carce more than ten feet wide 
and twelve deep, dug under fome work 
or fortification, and charged with barrels 
or facks of gunpowder to blow it up, and 
covered over with earth. "a Dia. 
Foucur. The preterite and participle of 


Sight. 
Though unknown to me, they fure fought well, 


Whom Rupertled, aod who were Britith born. Dryd. 
Folucuten. [The paffive participle of 

fight. Rarely ufed.] Contefled; difputed 

by arms. 

On the fougbten field 

Michael and his angels, prevalent 

Encamping, plac’d in guard their watches round 

Cherubick waving fires. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
FOUL. adj. [ fals, Gothick ; fal, Saxon. | 
t. Notelean; filthy ; dirty; miey. Through 

moft of its fignifications it is oppofed to 


fair. . 
My face is fou? with weeping. fob, xvi. 16. 
Wwa m labour pa 1 wath Fi brain, 

And it grows fouler. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
He that can travel in deep and foul ways, ought 

not to fay that he cannot walk io fair..  Tillotfen. 

The ttream is fon? with ftains 
Of cuthing torrente and defccoding rains. © Addifon. 
2. Impure; polloted; full of filth. 
With foul mouth, 

And in the witnets of his proper ear, 

Tocall him villain. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 
Kill thy phyfician, and the fee beftow s 
Upon the foul difeate. Faf King Izar. 

Totemperance and fenfuality debafe men’s minds, 
clog their fpirits, and make them grofs, fou/, litticfs 
and unactive. P Tillotfon. 

3- Wicked; deteftable; abominable. 

Jefus rebuked RS foul fpirit. Mark, ix.25. 

He hates foul leaftogs and vile flattery, 

‘Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hudbberd’s Tale. 
This iv the groffeft and moft irrational fuppofition, 

as well as the foiilef atheifm, that can be imagined. 

Hale, 

Satire has always fhone among the reft, 

And is the bolde! wy if not the beft, 

‘Yo tell men truly of their foule? faults, 

‘Yo laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughts. 

P Dryden, 
4. Not lawful; not according to the efta- 


blifhed rules. 
By foul play were we heav’d thence, 
But bleffedly help’d hither. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
5- Hateful; ugly; loathfome. 
Th’ other half did woman’s thape retaio, 
Moft loathfome, filthy, fiul, and full of vile ditdain. 
Fairy Queen, 
Haft thou forgot 
The fou! witch Sycoraz, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop? Shakefp. Timpeft. 
Foul fights do rather difpleafe, in that they excite 
the memory of feu! things than in the immediate 
objects; and therefore, in pictures, thofe fox/ fights 
do not much offend. Bacon, 
All things thar feem fo feul and difsgreeable in 
nature, are not really fo in themfelves, but only 
relatively. More. 
6. Difgraceful; fhamefal. 
Too well I fee and rue the dire event, 
That with fad overthrow aod foul defeat 
Hath loft us heav’a, Milton's Pavadife Lof, 
Who fir feduc’d them to that fow/ sevolt? Mills, 
Reafon half extinat, 
Or smpotent, ov elfe approving, fees 
The pul diforder, Thomfon's Spring. 
7- Coarfe; grofs. 
You wiil have no nction of delicacies if you table 
with them: they are all for rank and Sou feeding, 
and ffeil the bef proviGons In cooking. Felton, 


(] 


FOU 
8. Full of grofs humours, or bad matter; 
wanting purgation or mundification, 

You perceive the body of our kingdom, 

How foul it is; what rank difeafes grow, 
And with what danger near the heart of it, Sbakef. 
9. Not bright; not ferene. 

Who's there befides foul weather? 

Ove minded like the weather, moft inquietly. Shak. 

Be fair or fou, or rain or fhine, 

The joys 1 have profefs'd, in fpite of fate “fs 
TYAN, 
10. With rough force; with unfeafonable 
violence. 

So in this throng bright Sachariffa far'd, 

Opprefs'’d by thofe who ftrove to be her guard: 
As fhips, though never fo obfequious, fall 
Foul ina tempek on their admiral. Walter, 

To his fallies their men might fall fou! of exch 
other. Clarendon, 

The great art of the devil, and the principal de- 
ceit of the heart, is to keep fair with God himfelf, 
while men fall ftx? upon his laws, South. 

11. [Among feamen.] Entangled: as, a 
rope is fèu! of the anchor. 

To Four. w.a. [pulan, Saxon.) To daub; 
„to bemire; to make filthy; to dirty. 

Sweep your walks from autumnal Jeaves, leit the 
worms draw them iato their holes, and foul your 
garden. Evelyn, 

While Teulus all his ordure {catters, 

To foul the man he chiefly flatters. Swift, 

She foul: a fmock more in one hour than the 
kitchen-maid doth in a week. Sawift's Dire. to Serv, 

Fo'utracen. adj. hee and faced.] Having 
an ugly or hateful vifage. 
it black fcandal, or foulfac'd reproach, 
Attend thefequel of your impofition, 
Your mere enforcement fhall acquittance me 
From allthe impure blots and ftains thercof, Shakef. 
Folutiy. adj. [from foul, } 
1. Filthily; naitily ; odioufly; hatefully; 
feandaloufly; difgracefully ; fhamefully. 
We in the world's wide mouth 
Live {candaliz’d, and fewl!y {poken of. Shakefp. 
The letter to the protector was-gilded over with 
many fmooth words; but the other two did fully 
and feully fet forth his obftinacy, avarice, and am- 
bition. Hayward, 

O brother, brother! Filbert Millis true; 

I foully wrong’d him: do, forgive me, do. 
2. Not lawfully; not fairly. 
Thou play'dft moft foxlly for’t. Shakefpeare, 
FovtmMoutHep adj. [foul and mouth, | 
Scurrilous; habituated to the ufe of op- 
probrious terms and epithets. 

My Lord, he fpeaks mott vilely of you, like a 
Soulmouth'd man as he is, and faid he would cudgel 
you- Shakefp. Henry IV. 

lt wes allowed by every body, that 10 fou/mourhed 
a witnefe never appeared in any caufe. Addifun, 

My reputation is too well eftablifhed in’ the 
world to receive any hurt from fuch a fewhnoutbed 
fcoundrel as he. Arbuthnot, 

Now finging thrill, end {colding oft between, 
Scolds anfwer foulmourb'd {colds; bad neighbourhood 

I ween, Pope. 


Fo’utness. 2. f. [from foul.) 
1. The quality of being foul; filthinefs ; 
naftinefs. 

The ancients were wont to make garments that 
were not deftroyed but purified by fire; and whereas 
the fpots or fowine/s of ather cloaths are walked out, 
in thefe they were ufoally burnt away, Wilkins. 


Gay. 


2. Pollution ; impurity. 


it is no vicious blot, murder, or oulnefs, 
No uochafte a¢tion, or dithonour’d ftep, 
That hach depriv’d me of your grace and favour. 
Shakefpeare. 
There is not fo chafte a nation as this, nor fo free 
from all pollution or foul/nefrs it is the virgin of the 
world. k Bacon, 
3. Hatefulnefs ; atrocioufnefs, i 


-` ploy 


. « Conful, you are too mild: t 

The foutnefs of fome fadts takes thence all mercy. 

Bex Fonfon, 

It is the wickednefs of a whole life, difcharging all 
its filth and foulnefs into this one quality, as into 
a great fink or common fewer. South. 

4. Uglinefs ; Sy saa 

He by an affe&tion fprung up from exceffive 
beauty, fhould not delight in horrible fou/ne/s. Sidney. 

He's fallen in love with ores i and the’lk 
fall in love with my anger. Sba fp. As you like ite 

The fury laid afide 

Her looks and limbs and with new methods tried è 

The foulnefs of th? infernal form ta hide. Dryden, 
§-. Difhonefty; want of candour, 

Piety is_oppofed to hypocrify and infincerity and 
all falfenefs or fudnefi at intentions; efpecially to 
that perfonated devotion, under which an kind of 
impiety is wont to be difguifed. , , Hammond. 
ound. The preterite and participle paffive 
of fnd. 

I am fought of them that afked not for me: Tam 
Sound of them that fought me nat. Tfsiah, \xv, te 

Authors now find, as once Achilles fownd, * 
The whole is mortal if a part’s uofound. Young. 

To FOUND. v. a. [ fundare, Latin 3 fonder, 

French. ] ~~ 
1, To lay the bafis of any building. 

It fell not; for it was founded upon a rock. Matibe 

He hath founded it upon the feas, and ettablithed 
it upon the floods, Pf. xxiv. 2. 

2. To build; to raife. 

Thete tunes of reafon are Amphion’s lyre, 3 
Wherewith he did the Theban city found. Daviese 

They Gabian walls, and ftrong Fidenz rear, 
Nomentum, Bola with Pometia found ` 
And raife Colatian tow’rs on racky ground. Dryden, 

3- To eftablith; to ereét. 

This alfu thall they gain by their delay n 
In the wide wildernefs; there they thall fourd 
Their government, and their great fenate chufe, 
‘Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain’d, - 

n Miltons 

Ne founding a library, gathered together the atts 

of the kings and Prophets. = & Mae, ii. 13. 
4. To give birth or original to: as, he 

Sounded an art; he founded a family. 

5. To raife upon, as on a principle or 
ground. 

Though fome have made ufe of the opinion of 
fome fchoolmen, that dominion is fownded in grace s 
were it admitted as the moft certain truth, it could 
never warrant any fuch fanguinary method. > 

Decay of Piety. 

A right ta the ufe of the creatures is Sounded 
originally in the right a man has tofublit. ` Lockes 

Power, founded on contract, can defcend only to 
him who has a right by that contract. Locke. 

The reputation of the Jliad they found upon the 
ignorance of his times, Pops’s Preface to the Iliad, 

6. To fix firm. i 
Fleance is efcap’d, 

——Then comes my fit agains I had elfe been perfect, 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shakefp. 
To Founn. v. a. | fundere, Latin Mtl 

French.] To form by melting aad pour. 

ing into moulds; to caft. 

A fecond multitude 

With wondrous art founded the maffy ore, 

Severing each kind, fcum’d the bullion drofs. Milto 
Founpa'rion, s.f. [ fondation, French. ] 
1. The bafis or lower parts of an edifice. 

The ftatelinefs of houfes, the goodlinefs of trees, 
when we behold them, delighteth the eye; butthar 
foundation which beareth up the one, that root 
which miniftreth unto the other nourifhment, isin 
the bofom of the earth concealed. Hooker, 

That is the way to make the city flat, 

To bring the roof to the foundation, ‘ 

To bury all. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

O Jove, I think, 

Foundations fly the wretched; fuch, T mean, 

Where they fhould be reliew’d. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

I draw a line alogg thore; : 


llay 


FOU 


1 lay the deep foundations of a wall, 
‘hall Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. 
z. The a& of fixing the bafis. 
j Ne'er to thefe chambers where the mighty reft, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guet. Tickel. 
3. The principles or ground on which any 
notion is raifed. + 
If we give way to our paffions, we do but gratifi 
ourfelves for the prefent, in order to our future dif- 
niet; but if we refift and conquer them, we lay the 
Pour dei of perpetual peace in our minds. Tillotfon. 
That fhe fhould be fubje& to her hufband, ch: 
laws of mankind, and cuftoms of nations have or- 
dered it fo; and there isa foundation in pee m 
5 cke. 


i Dryden. 


its 
4. Original; rife. 
Throughout the world, even from the firlt foun- 
dation thereof, all men have either been taken as 
lords or lawful kingsin their owa houfes. Hooker. 
5- Arevenue fettled and eftablifhed for any 
purpofe, particularly charity. 
He had an opportunity of going to fchool on a 
foundation. Swift, 
6. Fftablithment; fettlement. 
Fo'unper. x. /- [from found.] 
1. A builder; one who raifes an edifice; 
one who prefides at the erection of a city. 
Of famous cities we the founders know; 
‘But rivers, old as feas to which they go, 
Are nature's bounty: ’tis of more renown 
To make a river than to build a town. Waller, 
Nor was Preenefte’s founder wanting there, 
Whom fame reports the fon of Mulciber, Dryden, 
2. One who eftablifhes a revenue for any 
porpofe. 
‘The wanting orphans faw with wat’ry eyes 
Their founder's charity in the duft laid low. Dryden. 
This hath been experimentally proved by the ho- 
nourable founder of this lecture in his treatife of the 
air. . , Bentley. 
3- One from whom any thing has its original 
or beginning. 
, _ And the rude notions of pedantic fchoola 
_Blafpheme the facred founder of our rules. 
Rofcommon. 
When Jove, who faw from high, with juit difdain, 
The dead infpir’d with vital breath again, 
“Struck to the centre with his flaming dart 
Th’ unhappy founder of the godlike art. Dryden, 
King James I. the founder of the Stuart race, 
-had he not confined all his views to the peace of his 
own reign, his fon had not been involved in fuch 
fatal tronbles. Addifon’s Freeholder, 
„Nor can the tkilful herald trace 
The founder of thy ancient race. Swift. 


4. [Fondeur, French.] A cafter; one who 


forms figures by cafting melted matter into 
moulds. 

Founders add a little antimony to their bell- 
metal, to make it more fonorons; and fo pewtercrs 
to their pewter, to make it found more clear like 
Silver, Grew': Museum. 

To Fo’unper. v. a. [ fondre, French.) To 
. caufe fucha forenefs and tenderncfs in 
a horfe’s foot, that he is unable to fet it 
to the arcades 
Phebus’ {leeds are founder'd, 
-Or night kept chain'd below.  Sbakefp. Tempef?. 

1 have founder’d nine feore and odd polls; and 
here travel-tainted as 1 am, have, in my pure and 
immaculate valour, taken Sir John Coleville of the 
Dale, a moft furious koight! but what of that? 
he faw me and yielded. Shakefp. Henry 1V. 

Thy ttumb‘ing founder'd jade cau trot as high 
As any other Pegafus ean fly; 

So the dull eel moves pimbler in the mud, 
Than all the fwift-fiun'd racers of the flood. Dorfer. 

Brutes find out where their talents lie: 

A bear will not attempt to flys 
A Saunder'd horfe will oft debate, 
Before he tries a five-bart'd gate. Swift, 

If you find i gentleman fond ef your horfe, per- 
sfuade your mafter to fell/him, becaufe he is vicious, 
aad foundered into the bargain, Swift, 


4 


‘5. Original; firit principle; firft caufe. 


FOU 
Men of difetetion, whom people in power may 
with little ceremony load .as heavy as they pleafe, 
drive them through the hardeft and deepeft roads, 
without daoen foundering or breaking thee backs, 
aad will be fure to find them neither refty nor vce 
wift. 
To Fo'unper, v. n. [ftom fond, French, 
the bottom. ] 
r. 'To fink to the bottom. 
New hips, built at thofe rates, have been ready 
to founder in the feas withevery extraordinary ftorm. 
y Raleigh's Effays. 
2. To fail; to mifcarry. 
In this point 
All his tricks founder; and he brings his phyfick 
_ After his patient’s death.  Shakefp, Henry VI 
Fo'u NDERY. x. f. [ fonderi, Fr. from found.) 
A place where figures ate formed of melt- 
ed metal; a cafting-houfe. 
Fo'vnotine. x. /- [from found of find.) A 
child expofed to chance; a child found 
without any parent or owner. 
We, like baftards, are laid abroad, even aonga- 
lings, tobe trained up by grief and forrow. Sidney, 
I pafs the foundling by, a race unknown, 


At doors expos’d, whom matrons make their own, 
And into noble families advance 


Anamelefs iffue; the blind work of chance. Dryd. 
A piece of charity practifed by moft of the nations 
about us, is a provifion for foundlings, or for thofe 
children who are expofed to the barbarity of cruel 
and unnatural parents. Addifon. 
The goddefs long had mark’d the child's diftrefs, 
And long had fought his fuff'rings to redrefs ; 
She prays the gods to take the foundling’s part, 
To teach his hands fome beneficial art. Gay, 
Fo'unoress. m f. [from founder. | 
1. A woman that founds, builds, eftablifhes, 
or begins p thing. 
2. A woman that eftablifhes any charitable 
revenue. d 4 
For of their order the was patronefs, 
Albe Clariffa was their chief" foundreft. Fairy Q. 
For zeal like her’s, her fervants were to fhow; 
She was the firft, where need requir'd to go; 
Herfelf the foundre/s, and attendant too, Dryden. 


FOUNT. ue fi [ fons, Latin; fon- 
FO'UNTAIN. } taine, French. ] 
1. A well; a fpring. 
He fet before him tpread 
A table of celeftial food divine, 
Ambrofial fruits, fetch’d from the tree of lifes 
And from the fount of life ambrofial drink, 4/1, 
2. A fmall bafon of fpringing water. q 
Proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We fee each grain of gravel. Sbake/p. Henry VII. 
Can a maa drink better from the fountain fiocly 
paved with marble, than when it fwells over the 
green turf? : Taylor. 
Narciffus on the graffy verdure lies; 
But whilft within the cryital fount he tries 
To quench his heat, hefeelsnew heat arife, Addi/. 
3. A jet; a fpout of water, 


Fountains 1 intend to be of two natures: the one 
that fprinkleth or fpouteth water; the other a fair 
reccipt of water, without filh, or flime, or mud. 

Bacon. 


4. The head or firft {pring of a river, 


All ations of your grace are of a piece, as waters 
keep the tenor of their fountains: your compaflion 


isgeneral, and has the fame effect as well on ene- 
mics as friends, Dryden. 


Almighty God, the fountain of all goodnefs, 
Common Prayer, 
You may reduce many thoufand bodies to thefe 
few general figures, as unto their principal heads and 
fountains, Peacham. 
This one city may well be reckoned not only 
whe feat of trade and commerce, not only the foun- 
fain of habits and fathions, and good breeding, bnt 

of morally good or bad manners toall England. 
Spratt's Sermons. 


FOU i 

Fo'uNTAINLESS. adj. [from fountain.) 

Having no fountain; wanting a fpring. 
So large 

The profpeét was, tive he and there wag room 

For barren defert fountainlefs and dry. Milton, 
Fo'unTFULL. adj, [ fount and full.) Fall 

of fprings. ] 

But when the foumtfu! Ida's top they feal'd with 

utmoft hatle, 
All fell upon the high-hair’d oaks. Chapman. 
To Foure. v. a. Vo drive with, fudden 
impetuofity. A word out of ufe. 

We pronounce, hy the confeflion of ftrangers, as 
fmoothly and moderately as any of the northern 
nations, who age their words out of the throat ` 
with fat and full fpirits. „Camden. 

FOUR. adj. [peopen, Saxon.] "Twice two. 

Jot as f wilt’d, the lots wero catt on four; 

Myfelf the fifth, . Pape's Ody fey, 
FOURBE. w. f. [French.] A cheat; a 

tricking fellow. Not in ufe. 

tas envoy, through the air, 

Brings difmal tidings; asif inch low care 

Could reach their thoughts, or their repofe difturb ! 

Thon art a falfe impoftor, end a fourbe. Denham. 
Fourro'Lo. adj. [ four and fold.] Four 

times told. 

He fhall reftore the lamb fourfold, becaufe he had 
no pity. 2 Sam. xii. 6. 

Fourroloren. adj. [ four and foot.) Qua- 
druped; having twice two feet. 

Augur Aftylos, whofe art in vain 
From fight diffuaded the fourfooted train, 

Now beat the hoof with Neflus on the plain. Dryd. 
Foursco're. adj. [ four and feore.) ` 
1. Four times twenty ; eighty. 

When they were out of reach they turned and 
croffed the ocean to Spain, having loft feurfeore of 
their fhips, and the greater part of their men. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

The Chiots were firt a free people, being a 
commonwealth, maintaining a navy of forrfecre 
Ships. Sandys. 

The Liturgy had, by the practice of near four- 
Store years, obtained great veneration from all fober 
Proteftants. Clarendon. 
2. It is ufed ott for fourfcore years 
in numbering the age of man. 

At feventeen years many their fortunes feck, 

But at four/core it is too late a week. Sbakefp. 

Some few might be of ufe in council npon great 
oceafions, *till after threefcore and ten; and the twe 
late minifters in Spain were fo "till four/core. 

7 i i Temple, 

Foursquare. adj. [ four and fquare ] Qua- 

drangular ; having four fides and angles 
equal. : 

The temple of Bel was environed with a wall 
I i tall of great height and beauty; and 
on each fquare certain brazen gates curioufly en- 
graven. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

Fourreen. adj. [peopepeyn, Saxon. Four 
and ten; twice feven. 

1 am not fourteen pence on the fcore for fheer ale. 

Shakefpeare, 

FOURTEENTH, adj. [from fourteen} ‘The 

ordinal of fourteen; the fourth after the 
tenth. 

l have not fonnd any that fee the ninth day, 
few before the twelfth, and the eyes of fome not 
open before the fori tenth diy. Brown's Vulgar Err, 

Fourth. adj. fiom d The ordinal 
of four; the firft after the third. 

A third is like the former: filthy hags! 

Why do you fhew me this? A fourth? Start eye! 

What! will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of daom ? 

Shakefpeare, 

Folurtuny. adv. [from fourth.] In the 
faurth place.. ; 

Fourthly, plants have their feed and feminal parts 

uppermolt, and living creatures have them lowermoft. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffery. 

Four- 


FOX 


“Fourwueeven, adj. [four and wheel.) 
Running upon twice two wheels. 
Scarce twenty fourwheel'. cars, compact aad trong, 
The matly load could bear, and roll along. Pope, 
Fo'urra. x. f. [from foutre, French.} A 
fig; a fcoff: a word of contempt. Not 
ufed. : 
A foutra for the world, and worldlings bafe. Shak. 
FOWL. x. /. [fugel, puhl, Saxon; vogel, 
Datch.] A winged animal; a bird. It 
is colloquially ufed of edible birds, bnt 
in books of all the feathered tribes. Fowl 
is ufed colleétively: as, we dined upon 
fifh and fowl. 
The beatts, the fithes, and the winged fore/s, 
Are their males fubjcéts, and at theircontrouls. Shak. 
Lucullus entertained Pompey in a magnificent 
houfe: Pompey faid, this is a marvellous houfe for 
the Summer; but methinks very cold for Winter. 
Lucullus anfwered, do you not think meas wife as 
divers fowls, to change my habitation ia the Winter 


Has fmit my credit. 


FRA'CTION. 2. fı [ fradiion, Fr, fiađio, 


FRA 


qualities of a fox; cunning; mifchievous 
art. 
Had’h thou fox/bip, 
To banith him that truck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou haftfpnken words. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 


Fo'xrait, m/f. [alopecurus.] A plant. 
Fo'xrrap. x. /.[ fox and trap.] A gin or 


fnare to catch foxes. . 
Anfwer a queftion, at what hour of the night to 
fet a foxtrap ? Tatler. 


For. 2./. | foi, French.] Faith; allegiance. 


An obfolete word. 
He Eafterland fubdued, and Denmsrk woo, 
And of them both did fay and tribute raife, F. 2, 


To Fract. v. a. | fraéus, Latin.] To 


break; to violate; to infringe. Found 

perhaps only in the following paffage. 
His days and times are paft, 

And my reliance on his fraéted dates 

Shakef/p. Timor. 


feafon? —_— Bacon's Apophthegms. Latin.] ‘ 
This mighty brea > M f h boin 
Tnftrudts the fow/s of heaven. Thomfon's Spring, 3 an g breaking ; the (°) Z 


To Fowr. «. x. [from the noun.] To 
kill birds for food or game. 
Fo'wLER. z. f. [from fewl.] A fportfman 
who purfues birds. 
The fowler, warn'd 
By thofe good omens, with fwift esely fteps 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and 


glades, a 
Offenfive to the birds. Philips. 


With faught’cing guns, th’ unweary'd fowler roves, 
When frofts bave whiten’d all the naked groves. Pope. 
Fo'wutncptece. 2./. [ fowl and piece.] A 
gun for birds. , 
Tis neceffary that the countryman be provided 
with a good focvling piece. i ortimer, 
FOX. z. f. [ pox, Saxon; cos, vefeh, Datch. ] 
1. A wild animal of the canine kind, with 
fharp ears, and a bafhy tail, remarkable 
for his cuaning, living in holes, and 
preying upon fowls or {mall animals. 
The fox barks not when he would Real rhe lamb. 
Shakeffeare. 
He that trufts to you, 
Where he thou'd find you lions, finds you hares; 
Where foxes, geefe. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Thele retreats are more like the dens of robbers, 


or holes of foxes, than the fortreffes of faie warr' ours. 
Locke. 


2. By way of reproach, applied to a knave 
or cunning fellow. 
Wo'xcase. 2 f. | fox and cafe] A fox's 
fkin. 
One had better be laughed at for taking a foxca/e 
for a fox, than be deftroyed by taking a live fox for 
a cafe, i L' Eftrange. 
Fo'xcuase. m. f: [fox and chafe.] The 
purfuit of the fox with hounds. 
See the fame man, in vigour, in the gout; ` 
Alone, in company; in place or out; 
Early at bufinefs, and at hazard late; 
Mad at a foxchafe, wife at a debate, Pope. 
Folxevin. x. f [fox and evi] A kind 
of difeafe in which the hair theds. 
Fo'xrisn. 2. f. [vulpecula pifcis] A fith. 
Fo'xcioves. n.f. [digitali] A plant. 
Miller. 
Po'xnunrer. mf. [fox and bunter] A 
man whofe chief ambition is to fhew his 
bravesy in hunting foxes. A term of 
reproach nfed of country gentlemen. 
The foxbunrers went their way, and then out 
Reals the fox, L'Efirange. 
John Wildfire, foxbunter, broke his neck over a 
fix-bar gate, Spefator, 


Foxsnte. nf. [ftom fix.) Thechara@er or |2, 


F 
t. Breach; feparation of continuous parts. 
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To Fra'erure. v a. 


FRA'GILE. adj. [ fragile, 


The furface of the earth hath been broke, and 
the parts of it diflocated ; feveral parcels of nature 
retain ftill the evident marks of fra@ion and ruin, 

Burnet’s Theory 


The factions of her faith, arts of her love, 
The fragments, {craps, the bits and greafy reliques 
Of her o'er eaten faith, are bound to Diomede, 
. Shakefpeare. 
Neither the motion of the moon, whereby months 
are computed, nor the fun, whereby years are ac- 
counted, confifteth of whole numbers, 


Pliny put a round number near the trutb, rather 
than a fraction. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


Fra'crionat. adj. [from frafion.| Be- 


longing to a broken number; comprifing 
a broken number. 

We makea cypher the medium between increafing 
and decreafing numbers, commonly called abfolute 
or whole numbers, and negative or fractional 
numbers. 


RA'CTURE, z. /. [fradura, Latin. ] 


Yhat may do it without any great fragiure of the 
more ftable and fixed parts of nature, or the in- 
fringement of the laws thereof. Hale. 

‘The feparation of the continuity of a 
bone in living bodics. 

But thou wilt fin and grief defroy, 

That fo the broken bones may joy, 
And tune together in a well-fet fong, 

Full of his praifes, 

Who dead men caifes $ 
FraGures well cur’d, make us more firong. 

Herbert. 

FraGures of the fcull are dangerous, not in con. 
fequence of the injury done to the cranium infelf, 
but az the brain becomes affected. Sharp's Surgery, 
[from the noun.] 
To break a bone, 

The leg waa dreffed, and the Jra@ured bones 
united together, Wifeman's Surgery, 
French; fragilis, 
Latin. ] 


t. Brittle; eafily {napped or broken, 


To eafe them of their griefs, , 

Their pangs of love, and other incident throes, 

That nature's fragile velfet doth futtain 
In life's uncertain voyage. Skhakefp. 
The ttalk of ivy is tough, and Hor frag, Bacon. 
When fubtle wits have {pun their threads too fine, 
"Tis weak and fragile, like Arachne’sline. Denbam. 
A dry ftick will be cafily broken, when a green 
one will maintain a ftrong refiftance; and yet in 
the moiit fubftance there is lefs relt than in what js 
drier and more fragile, Glanville. 


Weak; uncertain; eafily delroyed. 


: of the Earth, 
z. A broken part of an integral. ae 


ut admits of 
Jra@ions and broken parts. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Cocker's Arithmetick. 


Timon. 


© fragrantly, 


. i 


Much oftentation, vain of flethly arms. 
And fragile arms, much inftrument of war,’ 
“Long in preparing, foon to nothing brouglit, 
Before mine cyes thou'ft fet, Milton's Paradife 
FRAGULITY. m. f. [from fragile.] 
1, Brittlenefs; eafinefs to be broken. 
To make an induration with toughnefs, and tefs 
Fragility, decoc bodies in water for two or three days. 


Bacon's Nat. Hik, 
2. Weaknefs; uncertainty; eafinefs to be 
deftroyed. 


Fear the uncertainty of man’s fragility, the cam- 
mon chance of war, the violence of fortune. Knolles. 
3. Frailty; ltablenefs to fault. 
All could not be right, in fuch a fate, in this 
lower age of fragility. Wotton, 
FRA‘GMENT, z. / [ fragmentum, Latin. ] 
A part broken from the whole; an im- 
perfect piece. 
He who late a fceptre did command, - 
Now grafps a floating fragment ia his hand. Dryden, 
Cowley, in his unfinithed Sragment.of the Da- 
videis, has fhewn us this way to improvement. 
Watts on the Mind, 
If a thin or plated body, which, being of an cven 
thicknefs, appears all over of one uniform colour, 
fhould be flit into threads, or broken into frag- 
meris of the fame thicknefs with the plate, 1 fee 
no reafon why every thread or fragment thould not 
Keep its colour, Neca Opticks, 
Some on painted wood d 
Transfix'd the fragments, fome prepar’d rhe foods 
q Pope's Odyffey. 
FRA'’GMENTARY. adj. [from fragment. | 
Compofed of fragments. A word’ not 


Reg. 


elegant, not in ufe. = > 
She, fhe is gone ; the’s gone: when thou know’ 
this, = 


What fraymentary rubbith this world is, 
Thou know’lt, and that it is not worth a thought ; 
He knows it too too much that thinks it nought, 


Donne. 
FRA'GOR, ». f. Latin] A noife; acrack; 
acrafh, Not ufed. 


Purfu'd by hideous fragors, as before 
The flames defcend, they in their breaches roar, ~ 
‘ . Sandys, 
Fra'crance. | 2. f. [ fragrantia, ce) 
Fra/crancy. f Sweetnefs of {mells pleal- 
ing fcent; grateful odour. . 
Eve fepacate he {pics, 
Veil’d ia a cloud of fragrance, where the ftood 
Half fpy'd. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
1] am more pleas’d to furvey my rows of cole- 
worts and cabbages fpringing up in their full fra. 
grancy and verdure, than to fee the tender plants 
of foreign countries kept alive by artificial heats, 
Addifon's SpeGator, 
Not lovelier feem'd Narciffus to the eye; 
Nor, when a flower could boafl more Fragrauncy. ~ 
Garth, 
Such was the wine ; to quench whofe fervent fteam. 
Scarce twenty meafures from the living ftream 
To cool one cup fuffie’d: the gobletcrown'’d, . 
Breath'd aromatick fragranciet around. Pope's Od.. 


FRA'GRANT. adj, [fragraas, Latin. 
Qdorous; fweet of {mell.. : 


Fragrant the fertile earth 
After foft thow'rs; and fweet the coming on 


Of gratefal evening mild. Milten, 
The nymph vouchfaf'd to place 

Upon her head the various wreath : 

The flow’ra, lefs blooming than her face; 

Theis fcent lefs fragrant than her breath. Prior, 


Fra’crantry. adv. 
“With fiveet fcene. 
As the hops begin to change-colour, and. fmell 
you may conclode them ripe,. Mortinsre 
Frail. wf 
1. A bafket made of rufhes. 
Ze A tufh for weaving batkets. 


FRAIL, adj. (fragilis, Latin.] 


[from fragrant.) 


. 


t Weak 5, 


FRA 


1, Weak; eal decaying fubje& to ca- 
fualties; eafily deftroyed. 

1 koow my body’s of fo frail a kind, 

As force, without fevers within ean kill, Davies, 

When with care we have raifed an imaginary 
treafure of happinefs, we find, atlaft, that the ma- 
terials of the ftruéture are frai? and perifhing, and 
the foundation itfelf is laid in the fand. Rogers. 

2. Weak of refolution; liable to errour or 
feduétion. 

The truly virtuous do not eafily credit evil that 
is told them of their neighbours; for if others may 
do amifs, then may thefe alfo {peak anfifs: man is 

frail, and prone to evil, and therefore may foon fail 

in words, Taylor’s Guide to Devotion, 

Fraliuness. 2 fe [from frail] Weaknefs; 
inftability. 

There is nothing among all the /rai/nefes and 
uncertainties of this fublunary world fo tottering and 
unftable as the virtue of a coward. T Norris. 

Fraiiity. 2./. [from frail] j 
1, Weaknefs of refolution; inftability of 
* mind; infirmity. 

Though Page be a fecure fool, aad ftands fo firmly 
on his wife's frailty, yet E cannot put off my opinion 
fo eafily. Shake/peare. 

Nor fhould’ft thou have trufted that to woman’s 

ailty : 
Ere I co thee, thou to thyfelf waft cruel, Milton, 

God knows our frailty, pities our weaknefs, and 
requires of us no more than we are able to do. Locke. 

2. Fault, proceeding from weaknefs ; fins of 
infirmity : in this fenfe it has a plural. 
“Love did his reafon blind, 

And love’s the nobict fraifty of the mind. Dryd. 

Kind wits will thofe light faults excufe ; 

Thofe are the common frailties of the mufe, Dryd. 

Death, only death, can break the lafting chain ; 
And here, ev’n then, fhal! my cold duft remain; 
Here all its frailties, all its flames refign, 

‘And wait, ’till tis no tin to mix with thine, Pope. 

That Chriftians are now not only like other men 
sn their frailties and infirmities, might be in fome 
degree excufable; but the complaint is, they are like 
heathens in all che main and chief articles of their 
lives. w, 

FRAI'SCHEUR. n. J. [French.] Frefhnefs; 
coolnefs. A word foolifhly innovated by 
Dryden. 

Hither in Summer-evenings you repair, 

To tafte the fraifcbeur of the purer aire Dryden. 
FRAISE. n. f. [French, the caul of an 
animal.} A pancake with bacon in it. 

To FRAME, w. a. 
1. To form or fabricate by orderly con- 
ftruction and union of various parts. 


The double gates he findeth locked falt; 
The one fair framd of burnith’d ivory, 
The other all with filver overcatt. 

2. To fit to one another. 

They rather eut down their timber arg it, 

and to doneceffaries to their convenient ufe, than to 


Spenfer. 


fight. ; Abbot, 
Hew timber, faw it, frame it, and fet it together. 
Mortimer. 


3. To make; to compofe. 
Then chufing out few words moft horrible, 
Thereof did verfes frame, Spenfers 
Fight valiantly to-day 5 3 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it; 
For thou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. Shak, 


4. To regulate; to adjuft. 
Let us not decieve ourfelves by pretending to this 


excellent knowledge of Chrift Jefus our Lord, if 
we do not frame our lives according to it. Tillotfon, 
5. To form any rule or method by ftudy or 
recept. 
Thou art their foidier, and, being bred in broits, 
Haft not the foft way; but thou wilt frame 
‘Thyfelf forfooth hereafter theirs, Shak. Coriolanus. 
T have beena truant to the law; 
I never yet could frame my will to it, 
And therefore frame the aw unto my wills Shakey. 


Ld 
FRA 
6. 'To form and digeft by thought. ' 
The moft abftrufe ideaa are only fuch as the un- 
derftanding frames to itfelf, by joining together ideas 
that it had either from objects of fenfe or from its 
own operations about them. Locke, 
Full of that flame his tender fcenes he warms, 
And frames his goddefs by your matchlef charma. 
„ Granville, 
Urge him with truth to frame his fure replies, 
And fure he will, for wifdom never lies. Pope. 
How many excellent reafonings are framed in the 
mind of a man of wifdom and ftudy in a length of 
years. 7 Watts. 
7. To contrive; to plan. 
Unpardonable the prefumption and infolence io 
contriving and framing this letter was. Clarendon, 
8. To fettle; to fcheme out. ‘ 
Though | cannnt make true wars, 
I'll frame convenient peace. Shak. Coriolanus. 
g. To invent; to bic, in a bad fenfe: 


as, to frame a ftory or lie. 

Aftronomers, to folve the phenomena, framed 

to their conceit eccentricks andepicycles. Bacon. 
Frame. x. f. [from the verb. 

1. [A fabrick; any thing conftructed of va- 


rious parts or members. 

If the frame of the heavenly arch thould diffolve 
itfelf, if celeftial fpheres thould forget their wonted 
mations, and by irregular volubility, turn themfelves 
any way, as it might happen. Hooker, 

Caftles made of trees upon frames of timber, 
with turrets and arches, were anciently matters of 
magnificence. Bacon, 

Thefe are thy glorious works, parent of good! 
Almighty ! thine this univerfal frame. 

Divine Cecilia came, 

Toventrefs of the vocal frame. 
The gate was adamant; eternal frame, 
Which, hew’d by Mats himfelf, from Indian quar- 
ries came, 
The labour of a god; and all along 
Tough iron plates were clench'd to make it ftrong. 
Dryden. 

We fee this vaft frame of the world, and an 
innumerable multitude of creatures in it; all which 
we, who believe a God, attribute to him as the 
author. Tillotfon. 

2. Any thing made fo as'to inclofe or admit 
fomething elfe. 

Put both the tube and the veffel it leaned on 
into a convenient wooden frame, to keep them from 
mifchances. Boyle, 

His piture fearcely would deferve a frame. Dryd. 

A globe of glafs, about eight or ten inches in 
diameter, being put into a frame where it may be 
fwiftly turned round its axis, will, in turning, fhine, 
where it rubs agaioft the palm of one’s hand. Nezuron. 

3. Order; regularity; adjufted series or dif- 
pofition. 

A woman, that is likéa German clock, 


Still a repairing, ever out of frame, 
And never going aright. Shakefpeare, 
Swift, 


Dryden. 


Your fteady foul preferves her frame; 

In good and evil times the fame. 
4. Scheme; order. 
Another party did refolve to change the whole 
frame of the government in ftate as well as church, 
b a Clarendon. 
5. Contrivance; projection. Å 
ad the Battard, 

Who fpirits toil in frame of villainies. 
6. Mechanical conftruétion. : 
7. Shape; form; proportion, 

A bear’s a favage beaft, 

Whelp’d without form, until the dam 

Has lick'd it into hape and frame. Hudibras. 
Fra'mer. m. /. [from frame; pnemman, 

Saxon.] Maker; former; contriver; 

fehemer, 

The forger of his own fate, the framer of his 
fortune, fhould be improper, if actions were pre- 
determined. Hammond. 

‘There was want of, accuratenefs in experiments ia 
the firk original framer of thofe medai, Arduchnet. 

x t 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 


FRA 


Fra'mroup. x. f. [This word is written by 
Dr. Hacket, frampul. I know not its 
otiginal.] Peevith; boifterous; rugged ; 
croffgtained, ` 

Her hufband | Alas, the fweet womao leads anil 
life. with him: the leads a very frampold life with 
him. Shakefpeare, 

_ The frampul man could aot be pacified. Hacker, 
FRANCHISE. w. f. [ franchife, French.] 
1. Exemption from any onerous duty. 

2. Privilege; immunity ; right granted. 

They granted them markets, and other frane 
chifes, and erected corporate towns ameng them, 

Davies on Ireland. 

His gracious edict the fame franchife yields 
To all the wild increafe of woods aod fields. Dryden, 

3. Diftri&; extent of jurifdiction. 

There are other privileges granted unto moft of 
the corporations, that they thall not be travelled forth 
uf their own franchifes. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

To Franeu'se. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To enfranchife; to make free; to keep 
free. 

I lofe no honour 

In feeking to augment it; but ftill keep 

My bofom franchis*d, and allegiance clear, Shakef, 
FRA'NGIBLE, adj. | frango, Latin.) Fragile; 

brittle; eafily broken. 

Though it feems the folideft wood, if wrought 
before it be well feafoned, it will thew itfelf very 
rangible, Boyle. 

Fra‘nton. x. f. [OF this word Iknow not 
the derivation.] A paramour; a boon 

companion. 

Firft, by her fide did fit the bold Sanfloy, 

Fit mate tor fuch a mincing minion, 

Who in her loofencfs took exceeding joy 
Might not be found a franker franion. Fairy Queen, 
FRANK. adj. (franc, French.] 

1. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. 

The moifter forts of trees yield tittle mofs, for 
the reafon of the frank putting up of the fap into 
the boughs. Bacon, 

They were left deftitute either by narrow provi- 
fion, or by their frank hearts and their open hands, 
and their charity towards others. Ie ial Sermons. 

“Tis the ordinary practice of the world to be 
Frank of civilities that coft them nothing. _L’ fr. 
z. Open; ingenuous; fincere; not referved. 
. Without conditions; without payment. 

Thou haft it won; for it is of frank gift, 

And he will care for all the reft to thift. Lubberd. 
4. Not reftrained; licentious. Not in ufe. 
Might not be found a franker franiop. — Spenfer. 
Frank. a. f. [from the adjective.] 

t. A place to feed hogs in; afty: fo called 
from liberality of food. 

Where fups he? Doth the old boar feed in the 
old frank ? ° Shakefp. Henry IVe 

2. A letter which pays no poftage. 

You'll have immediately, by feveral franks, my 
epiftle to Lord Cobham. Pope to Swifte 

3. A French coin. 

To Frank. v. a. [from the noun.) 

1. To fhut up in a frank or fly. 

In the fty of this moft bloody boar, 
My fon George Stanly is frank’d up inhold, Shak. 

z2. To feed high; to fat; to cram. Junius 
and Ainfavorth. 

3. [From the adjective.] To exempt let- 
ters from poftage. 

My Lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow 5 and 
you fee | fend this under his cover, or at leat 


Hanmer. 


franked by him. Swift. 
Gazettes fent gratis down, and frank'd, 
For which thy patron’s weekly thank’d. Popes 


FRANKALMOIGNE. 2. f. The fame which 
we in Latin call /ibera eleemofyna, ot free 
alms in Englith; whence that tenure ;, 
commonly known among our Engli 

lawy, 


FRA 


fawyers by the name of a tenure in frant 
aumone, ot frankalmoigne, which, accord- 
ing to Britex, is a tenure by divine fer- 
vice. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Fralnutncense. n. f. [ frank and incen/e; 
fo called tl from its liberal diftribu- 


tion of odour. al 
Frankincenfe is a dry refinous fubfance:in pieces 
or drops, of a pale yellowith white colour; a throng 
fmell, but not difagreeable, and a bitter, acrid, and 
fefinons tafte. lt is very inflammable. The ear- 
lieit hiftories inform us, that frantincenfe was ufed 
among the facred rites and facrifices, as it continues 
to be in many parts. We are ftill uncertain as to the 
place whence frankincenfe is brought, and as to the 
tree which produces ir. Hill. 
Take unto thee fweet fpices, with pure frantin- 
cenfe, d Exodus. 
I find in Diofcorides record of frankincenfe gotten 
in ladia. Brerewoed on Languages. 
Black ebon only will in India grow, 
And od’rous Hl Babi onthe Sabean bough. , 
Dryden's Virgil, 
Cedar and frankincenfe, an od'rous pile, 
Flam’don the hearth, and wide perfum'd the ifs. 
ope. 


Fran'eLIN. 2. f. [from frank.) A fteward ; 


Fra'nxcy. adus 


e. Without conftraint. 


a bailiff of land. It fignifies originally a 
little gentleman, and is not improperly 
Englithed a gentleman fervanr. Not in 


ufe. 
A fpscious court they fee, 
Both plain and pleafant to be walked in, 
Where them does meet a frarklin fair and free. 
Fairy Queen, 
= frank] 
1. Liberally ; freely; kindly; readily. 
Oh, were it but my life, 
Vd throw it down for your deliverance, 
As frankly as a pin. 
lt ever any malice in your heart, 
Were hid againtt me, now forgive mefrant/y, 
Shakefp. Henry VII, 
When they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave 
them both. , Pris 42. 
By the roughnefs of the earth, the fap cannot get 
up to fpread fo frankly as it fhould do, Bacon, 
I value my garden more for being full of black- 
birds tham cherries, and very /rantly give them fruit 
for their fongs. Speftatsr, 


The lords mounted their fervants upoo their own 
horfes; and they, with the voluntiers, who frankly 
lifted themfelves, amounted to a body of two hun- 
dred and fifty horfe. Clarendon, 


3- Without referve. 


He entered very frankly into thofe new defigns, 
which were contrived at court. Clarendon, 


Fra’nkwess. x. f. [from frant.] 


1, Plainnefs of fpeech; opennefs; ingenu- 
oufnefs. 

When the Conde duke had fome eclairciffement 
with che duke, in which he made all the proretta- 
tions of his fincere affection, the other received his 
proteftations with all contempt; and declared, with 
avery unnecetlary frankne/s, that he would have no 
friendfhip with him, Clarendon. 

Tom made love toa woman of fenfe, and always 
treated her as fuch during the whole time of court- 
thip: his natural temper and good breeding hin- 
dered him from doing any thing difagreeable, as his 
fincerity and frantnefs of behaviour made him con- 
verfe with her before marriage in the fame manner 
he intended to do afterwaids. 


2. Liberality; bounteoufnefs. 
3. Freedom from referve. 


He delivered with the Si anknefs of a friend's 
tongue, word by word, what Kalendar had told him 
touching the ftrange ftory, Sidney, 

The ableft men that ever were, have had all an 
opennefs and Sranknefa of dealing, and a name of 
Aertainty and veracity, Bacon, 


FRANKPLEDGE, 2. f. | /ranciplegium, Latin y 


VoL. L 


Shake/p. Meaf. for Meaf. | 


. the higheft wiflom foolifhoefs. 


FRA'NTICKNESS. 


Addifen'i Guardian, |. 


FRA 


of franc, i. €. liber EF pleige, i. e. fidei 
yeufor.| A pledge or furety for freemen. 
For the ancient cuftom of England, for 
the prefervation of the publick peace, was, 
that every freeborn man at fourteen years 
of age, religious perfons, clerks, knights, 
and their eldeft fons excepted, fhould find 
fecurity for his fidelity to the king, or 
elfe be keptin prifon: whence it became 
cuftomary fora certain number of neigh- 
bours to be bound for one another, to 
fee each man of their pledge forthcoming 
at all times, or to ahfwer the tranfgref- 
fion of any one abfenting himfelf. ‘This 
was Called frankpledge, and the circuit 
thereof was called decexna, becanfe it 
commonly confifted of ten houfeholds; 
and every particular perfon, thus mu- 
tually bound, was called decenxier. ‘This 
cuftom was fo ftriétly obferved, that the 
fheriffs, in every county did from time 
to timc take the oaths of young ones as 
they grew to the age of fourteen years, and 
fee that they combined in one decennary 
= other; this branch of rhe theriff's au- 
thority was called aufus franciplegii, view 
of frankpledge. tiles Convel. 
FRA'NTICK. aaj. [corrupted from phres 

netick, phreneticus, Lat. rents 
y vio- 


J1. Mad; deprived of underftanding 


lent madnefs ; outragcoufly and turbu- 
lently mad., 
Far off, he wonders what makes them fo glad; 
Of Bacchus" merry fruit they did invent, 
Or Cybel’s frantick rites have made them mad. 
Fairy Queen. 


2. Tranfported by violence of paffion; out- 


meee i turbulent. 
efteeming in the fraatick error of their minds, 
the greateft madnefs in the world to be wifdom, and 
Hooker. 
Fo fuch height their frantick paftion grows, 
That what both love, both hazard to deftroy, Dryd, 
She tears her hair, and, /razvick in her griefs, 
Calls out oo Lucia. Addifon's Cato, 


3. Simply mad. 


The lover, francick, 
Sees Ielen's beauty ina brow of Egypt, Shakefp. 


FRA'NTICKLY. adv, [from frantick.] Mad- 


ly; diftractedly ; outrageoufly. 

Fic, fie, how frantickly ¥ fquare my talk. Shak. 
a fa [from frantick.] 
Madnefs ; fury of pailion; diftraétion. 


FRATE'RNAL. adj. | fraternel, French; 


fraternus, Latin.] Brotherly ; pertaining 
to brothers; becoming brothers. 
One thall arife 3 

Of proud ambitiuus heart; who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ftate, ” 
Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d, 
Over his brethren. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The sdmonitions, fraternal or pateenal, of his 
fellow Chriftians, or of the governors of the church, 
then more publick reprehenfions; and upon their 
unfuecefsfulnefs, the cenfures of the church, until he 
reform and return. Hammond, 

Plead it tn her, 

With all the ftrength and heats of eloquence 
Fraternal love and friendthip can infpire. Addifon, 


FRATERNALLY. adv. [ftom fraternal.] In 
a brotherly manner. 

Frare’esity. 2. f. [ fraternisé, French; 
Sraternitas, Latin. | 

te The ftate or quality of a brother. 

2. Body of men united; corporation; fo- 
ciety; affociation ; a, eer 


FralupULENCE. 
Fra'upuLency. 


FRA 


'Tis a neceffary rule in alliances, focieties, and 
Sraternities, and all manner of civil contracts, to have 
a ftrit regard tothe humour of thofe we have to do 
withal. L’ Effrange. 


3- Men of the fame clafs or character. 


With what terms of refpect knaves. and fots will 
{peak of their own f raternity. South's Sermons. 


Fra’reaicivy. 2. fo [fratricide, French; 


fratricidium, Latin.] The murder of a 
brotber. 


FRAUD. x. f. [ fraus, Latin; froude, Fr.) 


Deteit; cheat} trick; artifice; føbtilty; 
ftratagem. i 
' Our better part remains 
To work in clofe delign, by fraud or guile, 
What force effeéted not, Milton, 
None need the frauds of fly Ulyfes fear. Dryden. 
If fuccefs a lover's toil attends, 
Who afks if furce of fraud obtain'’d his ends. Pope. 


Fra'uprut, adj. [ fraud and fall] Erea- 


cherous; artful; trickifh; deceitful; 
fubtle. í 
The welfare of us all 
Hangs on the cutting fhort that frawdful man. 
b Shakefp. Henry V1. 
' He, full of fraudful arts, 
This well-invented tale for truth imparts. Dryden, 


FralupruLty. adv. [from fraudful. j De- 


ceirfully ; artfully ; fubtilly; treacher- 
oufly ; by ftratagem, 
uJ. [ fraudulentia,Lat.| 
Deceitfulnefs; trick- 
ifhnefs ; pronenefs to artifice. — $ 
We admire the Providence of God in the con- 
tinuance of Scripture, notwithftanding the endea- 
vours of infidels to abolith, and the fraudulence of 
hereticks always to deprave the fame. Hooker. 


FRA'UDULENT. adj. [ frauduleux, French; 


fraudulentus, Latin.] 


1. Full of artifice; trickih; fubtle; de- 


ceitful. , : 
He with ferpent tongue 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milton. 
She mix’d the potion, fraudulent of foul; 
The potion mantled in the golden bowl. Pope's Od. 


2. Performed by artifice; deceitful ; trea- 


cherous. 
Now thou haft aveng’d 
Supplanted Adam, 


And fruftrated the conqueft fraudulent. Milton. 


Fra'uDULENTLY. adv. [from fraudulent.) 


By fraud; by deceit; by artifice ; deceit- 
fully. 

The that by fact, word, or fign, either frauda 
tently or violently, does hurt to his neighbour, is 
bound to make reftitution. Taylor, - 


FRAUGHT. particip, paf. [from fraight, 


now written freight.) 
1. Laden; charged. 
In the narrow feas that part 
The French and Englith, there mifearried 
A veffel of our country, richly fraught, 
3 ith jo 
And tidings fraught, to hell he now return’d. 
Milton's Par, Loft. 
And now approach’d their fleet from India, 
rangot . 
With all the riches of the rifing fun, 
And precious fand from foutheru climates brought. 
Dryden, 


Shakefp. 


2. Filled; tored; thronged. 


The Scripture is fraught even with laws of natures 
ia 7 Tooker. 
By this fad Una, fraught with anguith fore, 
Arrived, where they in earth their blood had fpilt. 
. Spenfer. 
dam fo fraught with curious bufinefs, that T leave 
out ceremony, ù Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 
Whofoever hath his miud fraxgér with many 
thoughm, ‘his wits and underftanding do clarify and 
break upin the communicating am difcourfing with 
another, Bacon. 


5s L Ien 


Mier .. 
Hell, their fit habitation, fraughy with fire, 

Uniquenchable, the houfe of woe and pain, Milton. 

Abdallah and Belfora were fo fravghr with'all 
kinds of koowledge, and poffeffed with a fo conftant 
affion for each other, that their folicade never lay 

Reavy on them. _ , Addifor. 
Fravcnt. n. f. [from the participle.) A 

freight, 2cargo. > 

Yield up, oh love, thy crown and parted throne 
‘To tyrannous hate! fwell, bofom, with thyfraughr; 
For ‘tis of afpicks® tongues. Shake}p- Othello. 
The bark that all our bleffings brought, 

‘Charg’d with thyfelf and James, a doubly royal 

fraught. Dryden. 

Jo Fraucut. v. a. [forfreighr, by cor- 
ruption.] To load; to crowd. 

Hence from my fight : 

Tf after this command thou /raugé; the court 

With thy unworthinefs, thou dy’tt. Shakefp. Cymb, 
Fra'ucurace. 2. f. [from fraught.] 

Lading; cargo. A bad word. 

ur fraughtage, Sit, 

I have convey'd aboard. Shahe/p. Comedy of Err. 
Fray. z. f- [effrayer, to fright, French. ] 
p- Abattle; a fight. 

Time tells, that on that ever bleffed day, 
When Chriltian (words with Perfian blood were dy’d, 
The furious prince T'ancredie from that fray 
Kis coward foes ehafed through forelts wide.“ Fairf. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought. 
Shakefp. Henry V1. 
He left them to the fates in bloody fray, 
To toil and ftruggle through the well-toughe day. 
Pope. 
2. A duel; a combat. 
Since, if. we fall before th’ appointed day, 
Nature and death continue long their fray, Denbam. 
The boatter Paris oft defir’d the day 

With Sparta's King to meet in tingle fray. Pape. 

‘3. A broil; a quarrel; a riot of violence.. 
I'll fpeak between the change of man and boy 

‘With a reed voice, and turn two mincing fteps 

Intoa manly ftride; and (peak of frays, 

Like a fine bragging youth. Shakefp. 
JoFray. wea. feffrayer,, French.] 

1. To fright; to terrify. 
The panther, knowing that his {potted hide 

Doth pleafe all beafts, but that his looks them fray, 

Within a bufh his dreadful head doth hide, 
To let them gaze, while he on them may prey. 
Spenfer. 
So diverfely themfelves in vain they fray, 
Whilft fome more bold to meafures him ttand nigh. 
Š Spenfer. 
Fifhes are thought to be frayed with the motion 
caufed by noife upon the water. Bacon. 
“Chefe vultures prey only on careafes, on fuch ftupid 
minds as have not lite aiiu to fray them away. | 
Gov. of Tongue. 
2. [ frayer, Pora] Torrub.. 
FREAK. z. /. [ frech, German; faucy, pe- 
tulant; ppæc, Saxon, fugitive.) ! 
1. A fudden and caufelefs change of place. 
z. A fudden fancy; 2 humour; a whim;| 
a capricious prank. 
O! buta fear the tickle freaks, quoth fhe, 
OF fortune, and the odds of arms in field. Fairy Q, 
When that ike has taken poffeffion of a fan- 
rattical head, the ditemper is incurable. L’ E/lrange. 
She is reitlefs and peevith, and fometimes in a 
freak will inftantly change her habitation. Speéaror. 
"fo vex me more, he took a freak 
‘To flit my tongue. and make me (peak, Swift, 
„To, FREAK. v. a. [A word, I fuppofe, 
Scotch, brought into England by ¥ ber- 
fon.) To vanegate; to cheequer. 
There furry nations harbour: 
Sables of glofly black, and dark embrown’d, 
Or beautcous, freak'd with many a mingled hue. 
P P i Themfor, 
Fre'axisn. adj. [from freak.] Capricious; 
humourfome. 
ht may be a queftion, whether the wife or the 


Fre‘axtsuiy. adv. [from freatifo.} Capri- 


Fre'axisaness. n. f. [from freaks. 


To Fream. wv a. [ fremore, Latins fremir, 


FRECKLE. x». /. [fech a fpot, German ; 
1. A {pot raifed in the ikin by the fan. 


z. Any fmall {pot or difcoloration. 


Fre'cxiep. adje 


Fre'cxiy. adj. [from freckle.) Full ofi 


FreD. 


FREE. adj. [ppeah, Saxon; wry, Dutch.] 
1, At liberty ; not a vaffal; not enflaved ; 


|| 2. Uncompelled; nnreftrained. 


FRE 
woman was the more freaki/bof the two; for the 
was ftill the fame uneaty fope Lil ftrange. 


cioufly; humourfomely. 

Ca- 
pricioufnefs; humourfomencfs; whimf- 
calnefs. 


French. ] 


‘To growl or grunt as a boar. 
Bailey. 


whence freckle, freckle. | 


Ruddy his lips, and freth and fair his hue; , 
Some fprinkled freckles on his face were feen. 
“Whole duik fet off the whitenefs of the fkin. Dryd. 


The cowflips tall her penfioners be ; 
In their gold coats {pots you fee: 
Thofe be rubies fairy favours ; 

In thofe freckles live their favours. Shakefp. | 

The tarewell frotts and eatterly winds now tpot 
yourtulips; therefore cover fuch with mats, to pre- 
vent freckles, Evelyn. 

‘ap Sreckle.} Spotted; 
maculated; difcoloured with {mall fpots. 


Sometimes we’ll angle at the brook, 
The freckled trout to take 
With filken worms, Drayton's Cynthia, 
‘The even mead that erft brought freely forth | 
The freckled cowftip, G ’ 
Wanting the fcythe, all uncorrected, rank, Í 
Conceives by idlencfs. Shakefp. Henry V. 
-__ Now thy face charms ev’ry thepherd, ray 
Spotted over like a leopard ; 
And, thy freckled neck difplay’d, 
Envy breeds in ev'ry maid. 


1 
y 


Swift. 


freckles. 

The fame with peace; upon which 
our forefathers .called their fanctuaries 
fredfiole, i. e. the feats of peace. So Fre- 
deric is powerful or wealthy in peace; 
Winfred, viGtorious peace ; Reinfred, fin- | 
cere peace. Gibfon’s Camden. 


not a prifoner; not dependent. 


A free nation is that which has never been con- 
quered, orthereby entered into any condition of fub- 
jedtion. Temple, 

Free, what, and fetter’d with fo many chains? 

è * Dryden. 

How can we think any one freer than to have the 
power to do what he will? Locke. 

This wretched body trembles at your pow’r: 
Thus far could fortune; but the can no more: 

Free to herfelf my potent mind remains, 
‘Nor fears the viétor’s rage, nor feels his chains. i 
$ Prior. 

Set an u thappy pris’ner free, ` { 
Who ne’er intended harm to thee. Prior. 


Their ufe of meats was not like unto our cere- | 
monies, that being a matter of private ation in com- 
mon life, where every man was free to order that 
which himfelf did; but this is a publick conftitu. 
tion for the ordering of the church. Hooker. 

Do faithful homage, and recelve free honours, 
All which we pine for now, Shakefp, Macbeth. 

It was free, and in my choice whether or no } 
thould publith thefe difcourfes; yet the publication 
being once refolved, the dedication was not Indiffe- 
rent, South, 

3. Not bound by fate; not neceffitated. 


Freely they ftood who ftood, and fell who fell; 
Not free, what, proof could they have given fincere 
OF true allegiance,, conftant faith, or love, 

- Where only what they needs muft do, appear’d; 
Not what they would? Milon: Paradife Loft. 


4. Permitted; allowed, 


FRE 
Why, Sir, I pray, are not the ftreets as free 
For me as for you? Shak., Taming of the Shrew. 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure; and commands to fome; leaves free to all. 
+ Milter, 
To gloomy cares my thoughts alone are free, N 
Ill the gay (ports with troubled thoughts aan 
3 ope. 


g- Licentious; unreftrained. 
O confpiracy | 
Sham’ft thou to thew thy dang’rous brow by night, 
When evils are molt free? Shakefp. 
Phyficians are too free upon the fubject, in the 
converfation of their friends, Temple. 
The criticks have been very free in their cenfures. 
Ferkon. 
T know there are to whofe prefumptuous thoughts 
Thofe freer beauties, ev’n in them, feem ani 
opes 
6. Open; ingenuous; frank. 
~ Caftalio, Ihave doubts within my heart; . 
Will you be free and candid to your fiend? Osway. 
7- Acquainted ; converfing without refervc. 
Tis not to make me jealous, 
To fay my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of {peech, fings, plays, and dances well, - 
Where virtue is, thefe make more virtuous. Séaé. 
Being one day very free at.a great feat, he fud-- 
dénly broke forth into a great‘laughter, Hakewill. 
Free and familiar with misfortune grow, 
Be us’d to forrow, and inur’d to woe, Prior. 
8. Liberal; not-parfimonious: with of. 
Glo’fter too, a foe to citizens, 
O'ercharging your sree purfes-with large fines, 
That feeks to overthrow religion. Shakefp.. 
No ftatute in his favour fays, 
How free or frugal I thall pafs my days; 
1, who at fometimes-fpend at others {paree Pope. 
Alexandrian verfes, of twelve fyllables, thould never 
be allowed but when fome remarkable beauty or pro- 
riety ia them atones for the liberty: Mr, Dryden 
as been toofree of thefe in his latter works. Pope. 
g. Frank; not gained by importunity ; 
not purchafed.. 
We wanted words to exprefs our thanks: his noe 
ble free offers left us nothing to afk. Bacon, 
to. Clear from diftrefs, 
Who alone fuffers, fuffers moft i? th’ mind, 
Leaving sree things and happy thows behind. Shak. 
1t.. Guiltlefs; innocent. ; 
Make mad the guilty, and appall the free, 
Confound the ign’rant. Shakefp. Hamlet, 
My hands are guilty, but my heartis/ree. Dryd. 
12. Exempt: with ofanciently ; more pro- 


erly from. 
P yf Thefe 


Are fuch allow'd iofirmities, that honefty 4 

Is never free oft Shakefp, Winter's Tale. 
Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name; 

And free from confcience, is a fave to fame. Denk, 
Let envy, then, thofe crimes within you fee, 

From which the happy never muft be free. Dryden. 

Their fteeds around, 
Free from the harnefs, graze the flow’ry ground. 


Dryder, 
The will, free from the determination of fuch 
dclires, is left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfactions. 
- ~ Locke. 
13. Invefted with franchifes ; poffeffing any 
thing without vaffalage; admitted to the. 
privileges of any body: witho} . 
He therefore makes all birds of every fect 
Free of his farm, with promile to re(pect 
Their feveral kinds alikeyaod equally protect. 
Dryden, 
What do’ft thou make a thipboard ? To what eod 
Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college free ? 
Stark-ftaring mad, that thou fhould’ft tempt the fea? 
` “ Dryden, 
14. Without expence; by charity, as a free- 
Sebool. 
To Free. v. a. [from the adjective. } 
1. To fet at liberty; to refcue from flavery 
orcaptivity ; to manumit; to loofe. 
‘The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 


By 
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By law and procefs.of great nature thence é 
:Free’d and enfraochis’d; nota party to 
The anger of the king, aor guilty of, 
If aay te, the ree queen. Shakes. 
He recovered the temple, free’d the city, and up- 
held the laws which were going down. 2 Mic. ii. 22. 
Can't thou nn other mafter woderftand, 
Than bim that free'a thee by the pretor’s wand ? 
Dryden. 
i Should thy coward tongue 
Spread its cold poifon through the martial throng, 
My jav'lin fhall revenge fo bafe a part, 
And free the foul that quivers in thy heart, Pepe. 
2. To rid from; to clear from any thing 
ill: with of or from, > 
Tt is no marvail, that he could think of no better 
way to be freed of thefe inconvenieocies the pafiions 
of thofe meetings gave him, than to diffolve them. 
Clarendon. 
- Hercules 


Free’d Erymanthus from the foaming boar, Dryden, 
Our land is from the rage oftygers free’'d. Dryd. 
3. Toclear from impediments or obftruc- 


tions. J 
The chafte Sibylla thall your fteps convey, . 
And blood of offer’d victims free the way. Dryden. 
Fierce was the fight; but halt’ning to his prey, 
By force the furious lover free’d his way. Dryden, 
This mafter-key 
Frees every lock, aod leads us to his perfon, Dryd. 
4. To banifh; to fend away; torid. Not 


in ufe. 


We may again 
Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights, 
Free fram out feafts and baoquets bloody knives. 


Shakep. 
Never any fabbath of releafe 
Could free his travels aod afflictions deep, Daniel. 
5- To exempt. ; 
For he that is dead is free’d from fin. Rom. vi. 7. 
FREERO'OTER. 2. f. [free and bco.) A 
robber; a plunderer; a pillager. 

Perkin was not followed by any Englifh of name, 
his forces confifted moftly of bafe people and free- 
coters, fitter to fpoil a coaft than to recover a king- 
dom. Bacon. 

The Ear! of Warwick had, as often as he met 
with any [riff frigates, or fuch frecdoorers as failed 
under their commiffion, taken all the feamen. 

Clarendon. 
Freepo'otinc. v. f. Robbery ; plunder; 
the act of pillaging. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage, 

. that cometh handfomely in his way; and when he 
goeth abroad in the night on freebcoting, it is his 
beft and fureft friend. Spenfer. 

Fre/zwory. adj. [ free and born.) Nota 
flave; inheriting liberty. 

O bafenefs, to fupport a tyrant’s throne, 

And cruth your seem brethren of the world I 
e i 

1 thall fpeak my thoughts like a _freeborn faubje&t, 
fuch thing: perhaps as no Dutch conmentator could, 
and I am fure no Frenchman durft Dryden. 

Shall freeborx men, in humble awe, 
Submit to fervile fhame; 

Wha from confent and cuftom draw, 

The fame right to be ruPd by law, 

_ Which kings pretend to reign? 

FREECHA'PPEL, m. f. f ree and chappel.] 
Such chappels as are of the king’s foun- 
dation, and by him exempted from the 
jurifdi€tion of the ordinary. ‘The ing 
may alfo licenfe a fubject to found fuc 
a chappel, and by his charter exempt it 
from the ordinary’s vifitation. Cowel, 

Fre'ecosr. n. f { free and cef.] Without 
er: free from charges. 

We muft not vouch any man for an exact mafter 
io the rules of our modern policy, but fuch a one as 
has brought himElf fo fae ta ‘ic and defpife the 
srfirdity of being kind upon freeen/f, as not fo much 
33 lo tell a friead whatitis o'clock for nothing. 

Soub. 


Dryden. 


. 
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Fre'zoman. xf. [ freed and man.) A flave 
manumitted. Libertus. 

The freedman joftles, and will be es 
Firft come, firit ferv’d, he cries. ryden's Fav, 

Frz'epom. m f. [from free.] 1 1 
1, Liberty ; exemption from fervitude; in- 
dependence. 

The laws themfelves they do fpecially rage at, as 
moft répugnant to their liberty and natural freedom. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

O freedom! firit delight of human kind! 

Not that which bondmen from their matters find, 

The privitege of doles; nor yet t’ infcribe 

Their names in this or t’other Roman tribe: 

That falfe.enfranchifement with eafe is found ; 

Slaves are made citizens by turning round. Dryden. 
Z. Privileges; franchifes ; immunities. 

By our holy fabbath have I fworn 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond: 

If you deny-it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city’s freedom. Shak. 
3+ Power of enjoying franchifes.. 

This prince firft gave frecdom to fervants, fo as to 
become citizens of equal privileges with the écht, 
Which very much increafed the power of the people, 

= Swift. 
4- palit from fate, neceffity, or pre- 
determination. 
I elfe matt change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Uochangeable, eternal, which ordain'’d 
Their freedom; they themfelves ordain’d their fall. 


Milton, } 


In every fin, by how much the more free will is 
in its choice, by fo much is the aét the more finful; 
and where there is~nothing to importune, urge, or 

mwyoke the will to any act, there is fo much aa 
liae and perfecter degree of freedsm about that act. 


South. 
5. Unreftraint. ’ 

I will that all the feafts and fabbaths fhal! be all 
days of immunity, and freedom for the Jews in my 
realm, 1 Mae. xo, 

6. The ftate of being without any particu- 
lar evil or inconvenience. 

The freedom of their ftate lays them under a 
greater neceflity of always chufing and doing the belt 
things. Law, 

7- Eafe or facility in doing or fhowing any 
thing. 

Frrerolorep. adj. | free and fost.) Not 
reftrained in the march. 

We will fetters put upon this fear, 

Which now goes too freefeored. Shakefp, Hamlet, 
Freene/arren. adj. [ free and heart.) Li- 
beral; unreftrained. 


Love mult freebearted be, and voluntary ; 
And not iachsted, or by fate conftrain’d. Davies, 


Frezno'en. m. f. Eea and 4o/d.] That 
land or tenement which a man holdeth in 
fee, fee-tail, or for term of life. Freebold 
in deed is the real poffeffion of lands or 
tencments in fee, fee-tail, or for life. 

` Freehold in law is the right that a man 
has to foch land or tenements before his 
entry or feifure. Freehold is fometimes 
taken in jT aden to villenage. Land, in 
the time of the Saxons, was called either 


bockland, that is, holden by book or. 


writing, or folcland, that is, holden, 
without writing. The former was held by 
far better conditions, and by the better 
fort of tenants, as noblemen and gentle- 
men, being fuch as we now call freehold, 
The latter was commonly in the poffef- 
fion of clowns, being that which we now 

© call at the will of the lord. Cowel, 
No alienation of lands holden in chief Mould be 
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available, touching the frechold or inheritance thereof» 
but only where it were made by matter of record. 

Bacon's Office of Alienation, 

There is an unfpeakable plealure in calling any 
thing one’s own: a freehold, though it be but in - 
ice and fsow, will make the owner pleafed in the 
pofeffion, and ftout in the defence of it, Addifon, 

My friends here are very few, and fixed to the 
freehold, from whence nothing but death will re~ 
move them, - Swift. 

I fhoutd be glad to poffefs a freehold that could 
no: be taken from me by any law to which I did 
not give confent. Swift, 

Freeno/eper. x. f. [from freehold.] One 
who has.a freehold. 

As extortion did banith the old Englith freebelder, 
who could- not live but under the law; fo the law 
did banith the Irifh lord, who could not live but by 
extortion. Davies. 

Fre/ecy. adv. [from free] 

t. At liberty; without vaffalage; without 
ftavery ; without dependence. - 

2. Without reftraint; heartily; with full 
“guft. 

If my fon were my hufband, I would freclier te- 
joice in that abfence wherein he won honour, than 
in the embracements of his bed, where hè would 
thew moft love. _. _ Shakefpeare's Coriclanus. 

3. Plentifully; lavithly. 

T pledge your grace; and if you knew what pains 
I have beftow’d to breed this prefent peace, l 
You would drink freely. Shakefp. Henry V. 

4- Without feruple; without referve. 

Let fuch teach others who themfelves excel, ” 

And cenfure freely who have writtea well. Pope. 


işe Without paag te a 


To follow rather the Goths in rhyming than tbe 
Greeks in true verfifying, were even to eat acorna 
with fwine, when we may freely eat wheat-bread 
among men. Afehant, 

The path to peace is virtue: what I fhow, 
Thyfelf may freely on thyfelf bettow: 
Fortune was never worfhipp'd by the wife; 
But fet aloft by fools, ufurps the fkies. 

6. Without neceflity ; 
nation. 

Freely they ftood who ftood, and fell who fell. 

Milton, 

He leaves us to chafe with the liberty of reafon- 
able beings: they whocomply with his grace, coma 
ply with it freely; and they whn reject it, do alfo 
freely reje it. . n . Rogers. 

7- Frankly; liberally ; without cof. 

By nature all things have an equally uncommon 
nfe: nature freely and indifferently opens the bnfoms 
of the univerfe to all mankind. South, 

8. Spontaneoutty ; of its own accord: 
FREEMAN. wf. [ free and man. ] 
1. One nota flave; not a vaffal, 

Had you rather Cafar were living, and die all 
faves, than that Cæfar were dead, to live all free- 
men? Shakefpeare. 

If to break loofe from the condu& of teafon, and 
to want that reftraint of examination and judgment 
which keeps us from chufing or doing the worlt, be 
liberty, true liberty, madmen aad fools are the only 

freemen. E Locke. 
z- One partaking of rights, privileges, or 
immunities. 

He made us freemen of the continent, 

What nature did like captives treat before. Dryder, 

What this union was is expreffed in the preceding 
verfe, by their both having been made freemen on 
the fame day. ° F Addifon, 


t 7 Dryden. 
without predetermi- 


FREEMI'NDED. adj. [ free and mind.) Un- 


perplexed; without load of care, 
To be freeminded, and cheerfully difpofed at hours 
of meat, fleep, and exercife, is one of the beft pre- 
cepts of long latting. Bacon: 
Freleness. w. fe | ftom free. 
1. The ftate or quality of being free. 
z, Opennefs; unreferyednefs; ingenuouf- 
nefs; candour, å 
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‘The reader may pardon it, if he pleafe, for the 
Sreenefs of the eonfeffion. Dryden. 

3. Generofity ; liberality. 

I hose ic will never be faid that the laity, who 
by the clergy are taught to be charitable, fhall in 
their corporations exceed the clergy itfelf, and their 
fons, in freene/s of giviog. Spratt. 

Freescuoor. a. fe [ free na i l. A 
fchool in which learning is given with- 
out pay. 

To give a civil education to the youth of this land 
in the time to come, provifion was made by another 
Taw, that there fliould be one free/fchool at leatt 
erected in every diocefe. Davies. 

Two clergymen ftood candidates for a fmall free- 
Jfebool; a gentleman who happened to-have a better 
uoderftanding than his neighbours, procured the 
place for him who was the better fcholar, _ Swift. 

FreespoKen: adj. [ free and fpoken.] Ac- 
cuftomed to fpeak without referve. 

Nerva one night fupped privately with fome fix or 
feven; amongft whom there was one that was a dan- 

erous man, and began to take the like courfes as 
farcellus and Regulus had done: the Emperor feli 
inte difcourfe of the injuftice and tyranny of the 
former time, and, by name, of the two accufers; 
and faid, what thould we do with them, if we 
had them now? One of them that waa at fupper, 
aod was a free/poken fenator, faid, Marry, they 
fhou'd fup with us. Bacon, 
Fre'estone. m. f. [fee and foxe.) Stone 
commonly nfed in building. 

Freeftene is fo named from its being nf fuch a con- 
{titution as to be wrought and cut freely in any 
direCtion. Woodward. 

I faw her hand; the has a leathern band, i 
frort-coloured hand. Shakefp. As you like it. 

‘The ftreets are generally paved with brick or free- 
fone, and always kept very neat. Addifon on Italy. 

FREETHI'NKER, wf. ( freeand think] A 
libertine; a contemner of religion. 

Atheift is an old fathioned word: I’m a frec- 
thinker, child. Addifon. 

OF what ufe is freedom of thought, if ic will not 
prodee freedom of ation, which is the fole end, 

ow remote foever in appearance, of all objections 
againft Chriftianity? And therefore the /reethinkers 
confider it asan edifice, wherein all the parts have 
fuch a mutual dependance on each other, that if you 
pull out one fingle nail, the whole fabrick mutt fall 
to tbe ground, Swift, 
Favewr'hy. 2. f. [free and will] 
3. The power of dire€ting our own actions 
without reftraint by neceffity or fate. 

We havez power to fufpend the profecution of this 
or that defire: this feems to me the fource of all 
liberty; in this feems to confift that which isim- 
Pope called freewill. F Locke. 

2. Voluntarinefs; fpontaneity. 

I make a decree, that all they of the people of 
Ifrael in my realm, which arc minded of their own 
freewill togo up to Jerufalem, go with thee. 

Exra, vii. 13. 
Freewo'man. x. f. [ free and avoman| A 
woman not enflaved. 

All her ornaments are taken away; of afreewomaz; 
fhe is become a bondflave. 1 Mae. ii. 41, 

Jo Fretze. v. æ. preter. froze. (vrien, 
Datch.] 
1. To be congealed with cold. 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, 
whieh is veey admirable, feeing it hath the perfpi- 
cuity and Buidity of common water, Ray. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, 
returning at equidiftant periods in al! parts of the 
earth, would as well ferve men to reckon their years 
by a1 the motions of the fun: Locke, 

2. To be of that degree of cold by which 
water is congealed. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And mountain topa, that freeze, 
Bow themfelves when he did fing. 


Shakefp. 
Thou artall ice, thy kindnefs freezes, 


Shake/p. 
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Heav’n froze above fevere, the clouds congeal, | 
And thro’ the eryftal vault appear’d the ftaoding hail. 
Dryden. 
To Freeze. v.a. pret. froze; part. frozen 
or froze. 
1. To congeal with cold. 
2. To kill by cold. 


' When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoft to death, how did he lap me, 


Ev'n in his garments! Shakefp. Richard 1V 
My mafter and miftrefs are almoft frozen to death. 
Shakefpeare. 


3. To chill by the lofs of power or motion. 
1 have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almolt freezes up the heat of life. Shakef. 
eath came on amain 
And exercis’d below his iron reign; 
Then upward to the feat of life he goes; 
Senfe ficd before him, what he touch’d he froze. 
Dryden: 
To FREIGHT. wv. a. preter. freighted ; part. 
fraught ;. which being now ufed as an 
adjective, freighted is adopted. [ fretter, 
French.) A A 
t. To load a fhip or veffel of carriage with 
goods for tranfportatton. - 
The princes 
Have to the port of Athens fent their thips, 
Fraugbe with the minifters and inftruments 
Of cruel war. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida, Prol, 
Nor is, indeed, that man lefs mad than thefe, 
Who /reights a thip to venture on the feas 5 
With one frail interpofing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll’d on by ev'ry wave. Dryd. 
+ Freighted with iron, from my native land 
I fteer my voyage. Pope's Odyffey. 
2. To load as the burthen; to be the thing 
with which a veffel is freighted. 
I would a 
Have funk the fea within the earth, or ere 
It fhould the good thip fo have fwallow'd, and 
The freighting fouls within her. Shakefp. 
FREIGHT. 2. f. 


t. Any thing with which a'fhip is loadcd. 

He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight ; 
The leaky veffel groans beneath the weight. Dryden. 

2. The money due for tranfportation of 
goods. 
FREIGHTER. vf. [ fretteur, French.] He 
who freights a veffel. 
Fren. z. f. Aftranger. An old word wholly 
forgotten here; but retained in Scotland. 
Beattie. 

But now from me his madding mind ic-ftart, 
And wooes the widow’s daughter of the glen; 

And now fair Rofalind hath bred his fmare, 
So now his friend is changed for a /v?z. Spenjer. 

FRENCH Chalk n. f. 

French chalk is an indurated clay, extremely 
denfe, of a fmooth gloffy furface, and foft and unc- 
tuous to the touch; of a greyifh white colour, varie- 
gated with adufky green. UA 

_ French chalk is nnétuous to the touch, as fteatites 

is, but harder, and nearer approaching the confiftence 

._ of ftone. bod, 

To Fre'ncniry. v. a. [from French] To 

infect with the manner of France; to 
make a coxcomh. : 

They mifliked nothing more in King Edward the 
Confeffor than that he was Frenchified; and ac- 
counted the defire of foreign language then to be a 
foretoken of bringing in foreign powers, which in- 
deed happened. Camden's Remains, 

Has he familiarly diflik'd 
Your yellow ftarch, or faid your doublet 
Was not exa€tly Frenchified P 


. 


` 


Shakefp. 


Fre'nevicx, adj. [ frenetique, French; 
ahs generally therefore written 
phrenctick.} Mad; diftraéted. 


He himfelf impotent,. 
By mean of his fremetick malady. Dantel, 


FRE'NZY. 2. fi Qgemirig; phrenitis, Latin: 
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. whence phrenetify, phrenetfy, phtenzy, br 
frenzy. | Madnefs ; diftraction of mind; 
alienation of underftanding; any violent 
paffion approaching to madnefs. 

That knave, Ford, hath the fineft mad devil of 
jealoufy in him that ever governed frenzy. Shake/p. 
True fortitude is feen in great exploits, 
That jaftice warrants, and that wifdom guides ; 
All elfe is touring frenzy and diftra@tion. Addifon. 
Why fuch a ditpofition of the body induceth fletp, 
another difturbs all the operations of the foul, and 
occafions a lethargy or frenzy: this knowledge er- 
ceeds our narrow faculties. Bent, 

Fre'Quencer. ae fe [/requence, French, 
Jrequentia, Latin.) Crowd; concourfe ; 
affembly. 

The frequence of degree, 
From high to low throughout. 

He, in full frequence bright 
Of angels, thus to Gabriel fmiling fpake. Milter. 

Fre'quency. mf. [ frequentia, Latin} 

1. Common occurrence; the condition of 
being often feen or done. 

Shotld a miracle be indulged toone, others weuld 
think themfelves equally intitled to it; and if in- 
, dulged to many, it would no longer have the effect 
fete gy its an and influence would be lott 
by the frequency of it. Aiterbury, 

2. Concourfe ; full affembly. 

Thou cam'tt ere while into this fenate: who 
Of fuch a frequency, fo many friends 
And kindred thou haft here, faluted thee? Ben fon/. 

FREQUENT. adj. [ frequent, French; fre- 
guens, Latin.] 

1. Often done; often feen; often occur- 
ring. 

The frequenter thefe times are,.the better. . 
F Duty of Mun, 
An ancient and imperial city falls; 
Thè ftreets are fill’d with freguent funerals. Dryden. 
Frequent herfes fhal! befiege your gates. Pope. 
2. Ufed often to padi any thing. 
The Chriftians of the firft times were generally 
frequent in the practice of it. Duty of Man. 
Peery man thinks he may pretend to any employ- 
ment, provided he hasbeen loud and freguenr in de- 


Shakefp. Timone 


claring himfelf hearty forthe government. Swift. 
3. Full of concourfe. 
Frequent and full. Milton, 


To FREQUE'NT. w. a. [freguento, Latin; 
Srequenter, French.] Yo vifit often; to 
be much in any place; to refortoften to. 
‘They in latter day, 

Finding in it fit ports for fithers trade, 
*Gan more the fame frequent, and further to invada, 
Spenfer, 
There were fynagogues for men to refort unto: 
our Saviour-himfelf and the A pofties frequented them. 


Hookers. 
This fellow here, this thy creature, 
By night freguents my houfe. Shake/p. Timon, 
At that time this land was known and freguensed 
by the fhips and vetfels. Bacon.. 
With tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our fighs theair 
Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of forrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. Milton, 
To ferve my friends, the fenate I frequent; 
And there what } before digefted, vent. Denham, 
~ That he freguented the court of Auguftus, and 
was well received in it, is molt undoubted. Dryden, 


FREQUE'NTABLE, adj. [from frequent.] 
Converfable ; acceflible. A. word not now 
ufed, but not inelegant. 

While youth lafted in him, the exercifes of that 
age and his humour not yet fully difcovered, made 
him fomewhat the more. freguextable and lefs dan- 
gcrous. Sidney. 

FREQUE'NTATIVE. adj. [ freguentatif, Fr. 

een sl 1 : 
Srequentativus, Latin.] A grammatical 
term applied to verbs fignifying the fre- 
quent repetition of an action. 

FREQUE'NTER, 


PRE 


Freque'nrer, x. /. [from freguent.] One 
who often reforts to any place. 

Perfons under bad imputations are no great fre- 
quenters of churches. Swift. 

Fre'quentiy. adv. [ frequenter, Latin. ] 
Often; commonly; not rarely; not fel- 
dom; a confiderable number of times; 
manifold times. 

I could not without much grief; obferve how 
Frequently both gentlemen and ladies are at a lofs for 
queitions and aufwers. Swift. 

FRESCO, a.f. [Italian.] 

1. Coolnefs; thade; dufcinefs, like that of 
the evening or morning. 

Hellith fprites 

Love more the frefeo of the nights. - . « Prior. 
2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, but 

in dufk. 

Here thy well-{tudy’d marbles fix our eye’; 

A fading frefco here demands a figh. Pope. 
FRESH. adj. [fnere, Saxon; fraifche, Fr. 
t. Cool; not vapid with heate , 

Vil cull the farthet mead for thy repaft ; 

The choiceft herbs 1 to thy board wil! bring, 

And draw thy water from the fre/beff (pring. Prior. 
2. Not fale. f 

They keep themfelves unmixt with the falt water; 
fo that, a very great way within the fea, men may 
take up as fre/b water as if they were near the land. 

Abbot's Defe. of the World. 

3- New; not had before. 

No borrowed bays his temples did adom, 

But to our crown he did fre/b jewels bring. Dryden. 
4. New; not impaired by time. 

This fecond fource of men, while yet but few, 
And while the dread of judgment pail remaina 
Frefo in their minds, tearing the Deity, 

With fome regard to what is juft and right, 

Shall lead their lives. Milton's Paradife Left, 

That love which firft was fet, will firit decay ; 
Mine of a fre/ber date will longer thay. Dryden. 

g. Ina ftate like that of recentnefs. 

We will revive thofe times, aod in our memories 

Preferve and {till keep frefb, like flowers in waters. 


Denham, 
With fuch a care 
As rofes from their ftalka we tear, 
When we would ftill preferve them new, 
Aad freh as on the buth they grew. Waller. 


“thou fun, faid 1, fair light! 
And thou enlighten’d earth, fo fre and gay! Milt, 
Think not, "caufe men flatt’ring fay, 
Y'are fre/L as April, {weet as May, 
Bright as is the morning ftar, 
That you are fo. 
6, Recent; newly come. 
Amidit the (pirits Palinuras prefs'd ; 
Yer fre/b from life, a new admitted gueft. Dryden. 
Freja from the faét, as in the prefent cafe, 
‘The criminals are feiz’d upon the place; 
Suffin denial, asthe law a ints, g 
On engines they diftend their tortur’d joints, Dryd. 
7. Repaired from any lofs or diminution. 


Nor lies the long; but as her fates ordain, è 


Carew, 


Springs up to life, and frefh to fecond pain; 
Ts fav’d to-day, to-morrow to be flain. Dryden. 
8. Florid; vigorous; cheerful; unfaded ; 
unimpaired.. 

This pope is decrepid, and the bell gocth for him; 
take order that when he ia dead there be cholen a 
pope of fre/b years, between fifty and threc(core, 

Bacon's Hely War; 
Two fwains 
Frefo as the morn, and as the feafon fair, 
9. Healthy in countenance; ruddy. 
Tell me 
Haft thou beheld a frefber gentlewoman, 
Such war of white and red within her cheeks ? 


Shakefpeare, 

Tt is no rare obfervation in England to fee a fref 
eoloured luty young man yoked to a confumptive 
female, and him foon after attending her to her 
grave, Harvey.on Confumptions, 
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Pope. 
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They reprefent to themfelves a thoufand poor, tall, 
„innocent, fre/b coloured young gentlemen. Addifer. 


10. Brifk; ftrong; vigorous. 
As a free gale of wind fills the fails of a fhip. 
Holder, 
11. Fafting: oppofed to eating or drinking. 
A low word. f 
t2. Sweet: oppofed to ftale or ftinking. 
Fresu. a. f. Water not falt. 
He fhall drink nought bat brine; for I'll not thew 
him 
Where the quick /refbes are. Sbakefp. Tempeft. 
To Fre'snen. v. a. [from frek.] To make 
frefh. 
Preclufive drops let all their moifture flow 
In large ctfufion o’er the /re/ben'd world. Thomfon. 
To Fre'suen. v. x. To grow freit. 
A frofoening breeze the magick power fupply’d, 
While the wiag’d veffel flew along the tide. | Pape. 
Fre’suer. v. /- (from fifs.] A pool of 
freth water. e 
All fifh from fea or fhore,. 
Frefbet or purling brook, or fhell nr fin. 
FresaLy. adv. [from frob.] 
t. Coolly. 
2. Newly; in the former ftate renewed: 
The weeds of herefy bring grown unto fuch ripenefs 
as that was, do, even in the very cutting down, feat- 
ter oftentimes thofe feeds which for a while lic un- 
feen and buried in the earth; but afterwards fre/bly 
fpring up again, no lefs pernicious than at the Pa 
Hooker, 


Ailton. 


Then fhall our names, 
Familiar in their moutlr as houfhold words, 
Be in their flowing cups fre/bly remember’d. Shak. 
Tiy are now fre/biy in difference with them. 


Bacon, 
3- With a healthy look ; ruddily. 
Looks he as frefely as he did the day he wreftled? 


Shake/p, 

Freshness. z. f. [from fre.. 

1. Newnefs ; vigour; fpirit; the contrary 
to vapidnefs. 

Moft odours (mell bet broken or crufhed; but 
flowers preifed or beaten, do lofe the Srifonefs and 
{weetnefs of their odour. _ ” Bacon. 

z. Freedom from diminution by time; not 
ftalenefs. 

For the conftant fre/bne/s of it, it is fuch a plea- 
fure as can nevercloy or overwork the mind; for 
furely no man-was ever weary of thinking, that he 
had done well or virtuoufty. South. 

3. Freedom from fatigue; newnefs of 
ftrength. > 

The Scots had the advantage both for nomber and 
Srefincfs of men. Hayward. 

4. Coolnefs. 

There are fome rooms in Italy and Spain for fre/b- 
neft, and gathering the winds and air io the heats of 
Summer; but they be but pennings of the winds, 
and enlarging themcaguin, and making them re- 
verberate in circles. Bason, 

Say, if fhe pleafe, fbe hither may repair, 

And breathe the fic/bacfs of the open air. Dryden, 
She laid her down to reft, 

And to the winds expos’d her glowiog breaft, 

To take feina ol the morning air. Addifon. 

5- Ruddinefs; colour of health. 

The feeret venom, circling in her veins, 

Works through her fkin, and borilsin bloating Rains; 
Her cheeks their fre/bnefs lofe and wonted grace, 
And an unofual palenefs fpreads her face. Granville. 

6. Freedom from faltnefs, 

Fresuwa‘rer. [A compound word of frek 
and water, ufed as an adjeftive.] Kaw; 
untkilled ; unacquainted. A low term 
borrowed from the failors, who ftigmatife 
thofe who come firk to fea as Jroybwater 
men, or novices. 

Thofe nobility, as fre/bwarer foldiers which had 
never feen but fome light tkirmifues, in their vain 
bravery made light account of the Turks, Knolles, 
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FRET. x. / [Of this word the etymo- 
logy is very doubtful: fome derive it 
from pperan, to eat; others from Fretpan, 
to adorn; -fome from Qeizro; Skinner 
more probably from fremo, or the French: 
fretiller: perhaps it comes immediately 
from the Latin fretum] > 

te A frith, or ftrait of the fea, where the 
water by confinement is always rough, 

Euripus generally fignifieth any ftrait, fret, or chane 
nel of the fea, running between twofhores. Brows. 

2. Any agitation of liquours by fermenta- 
tion, confinement, or other caufe. 

Of this river the furface is covered with froth and. 
bubbles; for it runs'along upon the fret, and is ftill 
breaking againft the ftones that oppote its paffage. 

Addifox on Italy, 

The bloodin a fever, if well governed, like wine 
upon the fret difchargeth itfelf of heterogeneous 
mixtures. Derbam. 

3- That ftop of the mufical-inftrament which 


caufes or regulates the vibrations of the 
ftring. 

Irreqnireth good winding of a {tring before it will 
make any note; and, in the tops of lutes, the higher 
they go, the lefs diftance is between the frets, Bacone. 

The harp 
Had work, and refted not: the folemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of fweet ftop,. 
All founds on frer by fring or golden wire,- 
Temper'd foft tunings,.intermix'd with voice 
Choral or anifon, Milton's Paradife Loft. 

They are fitted to anfwer the moft valuable har-- 
mony: two or three pipes 10 all thofe of a church- 
organ, or to ali the ttrings and /rets of a lyte. 

Crew's Cofmolog. Sac.. 
4¢ Work rifing in protuberances.. 

The frets of houfes, and all equal figures, pleate ; 
whereas unequal figures are but deformities. Bacox. 

We take delight in a profpect well laid out, and 
diverfified with tields and meadows, woods and ri- 
vers,.in the curious fret works of rocks and grottoss 

t Spefator. 
5. Agitation of the mind; commotion of 
temper; paffion. 

Calmnefs is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his wand’rings, and enjoy his frets- 

As cunning fencers fuffer heat to tire. Herberta. 
‘The incredulous Pheac, having yet 
Drank but one round, reply’d in fober fret. 

You, too weak, the Nighte(t lofs to bear, 
Are on the fret of paffion, boil and rage, 

Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret ;. 
1 never anfwer'd,. I was not in debt. 

To Frer. v. a. [from the noun.) 
t. To agitate violently by external impulfe 
or. action. i / 

You may as well forbid the mountain pinea 
To wag their high tops, and to make.a noife 
When they are fretted with the gufts of heav’n.. 

Shakefpeare, 


Tate.. 
Creech, 
Bo. 


2. To wear away by rubbing. 
Drop them ftill upon one place, 
Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the carth. Shakefp. Richard 11.. 
in the banks of rivers, with the wafhing of the 
water, there were divers times fretted out big pieces. 
of gold. Abbot, 
Before ¥ ground the objeét metal on the pitch, I 
always ground the putty on it with the concave Coppers, 
cill it had uone making a noife; becaufe, if the par- 
ticles of the putty were not made to ftick faft in the 
pitch, they would, by rolling up and down, grate and; 
Jret the objeét metal, and fil it full of little holes. 
? Newton's Optickt, 
3. To hurt.by attrition.. 
Antony 
Is valiant and dejected; and, by ftarts, 
His fretted fortunes gave him hope and fear 
Of what he has and has not. Shak, Ant. and Cleopa. 


4. To corrode ; to eat away. 
It is fret inward, whether 3t be bare within or 
without, Leu, xiii. 55.. 
The 
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- ‘The painfut hufband, plowing up his ground, 
Shall find all fret with ruft, both pikes and fields, 
And empty helms under his harrow found. Hakew. 

s. To form into raifed work. 
i Nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze, with bofly fculpturesgrav’n 5 
4 The roof was fretted gold. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
G. To variegate; to diverfify. 
Yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are meffengers of day. 
7. To make angry; to vex. 
The better part with Mary and with Ruth 

Chofen thou halt; and they that over-ween, 

And at thy growing virtues fret their {pleen, 


Shak. 


No anger find in thee, but pity and truth, Milton. 


Becaufe thou hatt frered me in all thefe things, 
behold I will recompence thy way upon thine head. 
Ezek. xvi. 43. 
Such an expectation, cries one, will never come 
to'pafs: therefore I’ll even give it up, and go and 
free mylelf. Collier, 
Injuries from friends fre? and gall more, and the 
memory of them is not foéafily obliterated, Arduth. 
Go FRET. v. z. 
1. To be in commotion ; to be agitated. 
No benefits whatfoever fhall ever alter or allay that 
diabolical rancour that frets and ferments in fome 
hellith breatts, but that it will foam out in flander 


and invective. \ Soxth. 
Th?.adjoining brook, that purls along, 

The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock, 

Now fcarcely moving through a reedy pool. Thom/, 


2. To be worn away; to be corroded. 
Take a piece of glovers leather that is very thin, 
- and put your gold therein, with fal armoniack, bind- 
- ing it clofe, and then hang it up: the fal armoniack 
will free away, and the gold remain behind, Peach. 
. To make -way by attrition or corrofion. 
Thefe do but indeed ferape off the exuberances, 
or fret into the wood, and therefore they are very 
feldom ufed to foft wood. Moxon, 
It inflamed and {welled very much; many wheals 
-arofe, and fretted one into another with great exco- 
riation, _. Wifeman. 
4. To'be angry; to be peevith; to vex 
himfelf. 5 
They trouble themfelves with fretting at the igno- 
rance of fuch as withftand them in their opinion. 
Hooker. 
We are in a fretting mind at the church of Rome, 
and with angry difpolstion enter iato cogitation, 
Hooker. 
Helplefs, what may it boot ý 
To fret for anger, or for grief to moan! Fairy Qu. 
Their weunded fteeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mafters. 
Shakefp. Henry Vo 
Be lion-mettled, proud, aod take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where confpirers are. 
Shakefp. Macbeth, 
His heart, fretreth againft the Lord. Prev. xix. 3. 
Hudibras freeting 
Conqueft thould be fo long a getting, 
Drew up his force. Hedibras. 
He fwells with wrath, he makes outrageous moan, 
He frets, be fumes, he ftares, he ftamps the ground. 


Dryden. 

How Gould 1 fret to mangle ev'ry line, 

In rey’rence to the fins of thirty-nine, Pope. 
Fre'reur.adj. [from fet. | Angry; peevith; 
in a ftate of vexation. 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ftand on end, 
‘Like quills upon the /retfu/ porcupine. 

Wihere’s the king? 
—Contending with the fref? elements; 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea. Shake/p. 

They are extremely fretfl and peevith, never well 
at reft; but always calling for this or that, or chang- 
ing their polture of lying or fitting. Harvey. 

Are you pofitive and fretfal? 

Heedleis, ignorant, forgetful ? Swift. 
Pre'trut LY, adv. [from /retful. |Poevithly. 


Shakefp. 


Fre'rruuness. 2. f. [from fretful] Paf- 


dion; peevifinefs, 


a 
TPRI 

Fret ry. adj. [from frer.} Adorned with 
raifed wok. ‘ 

Frrasiuiry. zf. [from friable] Capa- 
city of being cafily redaced to powder. 

Hardnefs, friability, and power to draw iron, are 

qualities to be found in a loadftone. 

FRIABLE. adj, (friable, French ; friabilis, 
Latin. ] Billy crumbled; eafily reduced 
to powder. 


A fpongy excrefcence groweth upon the roots of 


the lafer-tree, and fometimes on cedar, very white, 
light, and friable, which we call agarick, 
The liver, of all the vifcera, is the moft friable, 

and eafily crumbled or diffolved. Arbuthnot on Dict. 
FRIAR. z. f. [A corruption of frere, Fr. ] 
A religious; a brother of fome regular 


order. 

Holy Francifean friar! brother! ho! 

All the priefts and /riars in my realm, 
Shall in proceffion fing her endlefs praife. Shakefp. 

He’s but a friar, but he’s big enough to be a 
Pope Dryden, 

any jefuits and friars went about, in the dif- 
guife of Prefbyterian and‘ Independant minifters, to 
preach up rebellion, ` n Swift, 

A friar would need thew his talent in Latin. 

` Swift. 
FRi'ARLIKE. adj, [from friar.] Monaftick; 
anikilled in the world. 

Their friarlike general would the next day make 
one holyday in the Chriftian calendars, in remem- 
brance of thirty thoufand Hungarian martyrs {Jain 
of the Turks, Knolles, 


Shakefp. 


Faiaruy. adj. [friar and like.] Like a 


friar, or man untanght in life. 

Seek not proud riches, but fuch as thou may’it 
get juftly, ufe foberly, diftribute cheerfully, and leave 
contentedly; yet have no abftraét nor frirrly con- 
tempt of them. Bacon's Effays. 

Fri'arscow.. x. fı [ friar and cow/.] A 
lant. It agrees with aram, from which 
it differs only in having a flower refem- 
bling a cowl. 
Frifary. 2. f [from friar.] A monattery 
or convent of friars. . 
Fri'ary. adj. Likea friar. 

Franeis Cornfield did feratch hisetbow when he had 
fweetly invented to fignify his name, St. Francis, 
with aye ates cowl in acorn field. Camden's Rem. 

To FRUBBLE. w. n. To trifle. 

Though cheats, yet more intelligible 

Than thofe that with the ftars do /ribsle. Hudibras. 
Fripsrer. z. f. [from the verb} A 
trifler. P 

A fribbler is one who profeffes rapture for the wo- 

man, and dreads her confent. Speflator. 


FRICASSE'E, n. f. [French.} A dih made 
by cutting chickens or other finall things 
in pieces, and drefling them with itrong 
fauce. 

Oh, how would Homer praife their dancing dogs, 
Their ftinking cheefe, and fricacy of frogs! 
He'd raife no fables, fing no flagrant lye, 
Of boys with cuftard choak’d at Newberry. Xing. 

Fraica'tion. wf, [ fricatio, Latin.] ‘The 
a€t of rubbing one thing againft another, 

Gentle frication draweth forth the nourithment, 
by making the parts a little hungry, and heating 
them: this frication 1 with to be dune in the morn- 
ing. Bacon's Natural llifiery. 

Refinous or unctuous bodies, and fuch as will 
flame, attract vigoroufly, and mott thereof witheut 

Jrication, as good hard wax, which will convert the 
needle almoft as actively as the loadftone. Browz. 

Friction. 2. f. [ fridion, Fr. fidio, from 
fricos Latin.) 

1. The att of rubbing two bodies together. 

Do not all bodies which abound with terreftrial 
parts, and cfpecially with fulphurcous ones, emit 
light as often as thofe parts are fulficiently agitated, 


Locke. 


Bacon. 
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whether the agitation be made -by heat, friction, 
percuflion, putrefaftion, or by any vital motion? 
_ Newton's Opticks. 
2. The refiftance in machines caufed by the 
motion of one body upon another. i 
3. Medical rubbing with the fefhbrufh or 
cloaths. s 
Friffions make the parts more fiefhy and full, as 
we fee both in men and in the currying of horfes; 
for that they draw a greater quantity of fpirits to 
the parts. Bacon, 
Fripay. z. f. [pnige oag Sian] The 
fixth day of the week, fo named of Freya, 
a Saxon deity. ~ 
1 An’ the were not kin to me, fhe would be as fair 
on Friday as Helen is on Sunday. Shakefp. 
For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer, 
And feldom fhall we fee a Friday clear. Dryden. 
FRIEND. 2. /. (vriend, Dutch ; Freond, 
Saxon.] This word, with its derivatives, 
is pronounced frend, frendly : the # totally 
neglected: 


| 1. One joined to another in mutual benevo- 


lence and intimacy: oppofed to foe or 
enemy. 
Friends of my foul, you twain 
Rule in this realm, and the gor’d ftate fultain. 
Shate/p. 

Some man is a friend for hisown occafion, aud 
will not abide in the day of thy trouble. Ece, vi, 8. 

God’s benifon ge with you, and with thofe 
That would mako good of bad, and friends of foes. 

Shake/p. 

Wonder not to fee this foul extend 

The bounds, and feex fome other felf, a friend, 
- . Dryden. 
2. One without hoftile intentions. 
Who comes fo falt in fileoce of the night? 
“A friend, 
—What friend? your name? Shakefp. 
3. One reconciled to another: this is put 
by the cuftom of the language fomewhat 
irregularly in the plural number. ‘ 
He’s friends with Cæfar, 
In ftate of health thou fay’ft, and thou fay'ft free. 
“ Shakefp. 
My fon came then intomy mind; and yet my 
mind 
Was then fearce friends with him. Shake/p. 

If fhe repent, and would make me amends, 

Bid her but fend me hers, and we are friends. Carew. 
4. An attendant or companion. 

The king ordains their entrance, and afceads 

His regal feat, furrounded by his frierdé, Dryden. 
§. Favourer; one propitious. 

Aurora riding upos Pegafus, theweth her fwift- 
nefs, and how the is a friend to poetry and all in- 
genious inventions. Peacham, 

6. A familiar compellation. 
Friend, how cameft thou in hither? Mat. xxxii. 12. 
What fupports me, do't thou afk ? 
The confcience, fricwd, t' haye 16 mine eyes o'er- 


ply’ 
In liberty’s defence. Milton. 
To Frienp. w.a. [from the noun.) To 
favour; to befriend; to countenance; to 
fupport. 
1 know that we fhall have him well to friend. 
Shakefpeare, 
When vice makes mercy, mercy’s fo extended, 
That, for the fault’s love, is th’ offender frisnded. 
’ Shakep. 
Fri'enpep. adj. Well difpofed; inclined 
to love. 
Not friended by his with to your high perfon, 
His will is mott malignant, and it ftretches 
Beyond you to your friends. © Shakefpeare. 
Fri'enpusss. adj. | from friend. | 
1, Wanting ane 4 wanting fupport; with- 
out countenance; deftitute; forlorn. . 


Alas! I am a woman, friendiefs, hopclefs. 
a Ea HenryVMM1, 
Wee 
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Woe to him that isialone, is verified upon none fo 
much as upon the friend/efsrerfon. South. 
To fome new clime, or thy native fy, 
Oh friendlefs and forfaken virtue fly, Dryden. 
To what new clime, what diftant fky, i 
Forfaken, Sriendlefs, will ye fly? Pope. 
2, Frrenpuess Maa. The Saxon word for 
him whom we call an outlaw, becaufe he 
was, upon his exclufion from the king's 
peace and protection, denied all help of 
friends, 
Fri'enpetness. 2. /. [from friendly} 
i. A difpoftion ro friendthip. 


Such a liking and friendlineft as hath brought f 


forth the ef-s, 
2, Exertion of benevolence, 
Let all the intervals be employed in prayers, cha- 
tity, friendlinef: and neighbourhood, and means of 
fpiritwal and corporal health. Taylor. 
FRIENDLY, adj. [from friend.] 
r. Having the temper and difpofition of a 
friend; kind; favourable ; benevolent. 
They give them thanks, defiring them to be 
Sriendly Rill unto them. 2 Mac. xii, 36. 
Thou to mankind 


Sidney. 


Be gord, and f fendly Rill, and oft retura! AG/ron. | 


How art thou 
To me fo friendly grown above the reft 
OF brutal kind? Miltoa's Paradife Loft. 
Let the Nuffau-ftar in rifing majeity appear, 
And guide the profp’rous mariner 
With everlattiag beims of friendly light. 
2. Difpofed to union; amicable. 
Like friendly colours found our hearts unite, 
And each from each contrat new ftrength and light. 
npe. 


Prior, 


3- Salutary; homozeneal. 

“ Not that Nepen'he, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt g.ve to Jave-born Helena, 
Is of fuch pow:r to ftir up joy as this, 

To life fo friendy, or fa cool to thirft, Milton. 
‘RI'ENDLY, adv. [n the manner of friends ; 
with appearance of kindnefs; amicably. 
Here between the armies, 

Let's drink together friendly, and embrace ; 

That all their eyes may bear tbofe tokens home 

Of our reftcred love and amity. Shake/p. Hen IV. 
Frtr'npsuir. æ. f. [vriendfap, Datch.] 
1. The ftate of minds united by mutual 

benevolence ; m 

There is little friend/kip in the world, and leat 
of all between equals, which was wont to be. mag- 
nified: that ihain is between fuperior and inferior, 
whofe fortunes may comprehend the one the orher, 

Bacon, 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any 

Srient{bip with the favourites, Clarendon. 
2, Highcft degree of intimacy. 

My fons, let your unfeemly difeord ceafe, 

If notin friend/Lip, live at lealt in peace. Dryden, 
3. Favour ; perfonal kindnefs. 

lis friendfbips, Kill to few coafin’d, 

Were always ot the middliag kind. Swift. 

Raw captains are ufually fent only preferred by 

Sriendfbip, and not chofen t fufficiency. Spenfer. 
4. Affiftance ; help. 

Gracious, my lord, hard-by here is a hovel: 
Some friendjbip will it lend you 'gainit the tempeft ; 
Repofe you there. Shakefp. King Lear, 

5- Conformity; affinity; correfpondence ; 


aptnefs to unite, = 
We know thofe colours which have a friend pip 
with each other, and thofe which are incompatible, 
in mizing together thofe colours of which we would 
make trial. Dryden's Dufrefroy, 
FRIEZE. n.f. [drap de frife, French.] A 
coarfe warm cloth, made perhaps firft in 
Friefland, 
If all the world 
Shoyld in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 
Drinks the elear ftream, and nothing wear we ale 
The All-giver would be unthank'd. Milton. 
I 


| To FRIGHT. w. 


FRI 


The captive Germans of gigantic fize, 

Are rank’d in order, and are clad in Sriexe, Dryden. 

Hecould no more live without his frieze coat than 
without his fkin. Addi fons Guardian. 

See how the double nation lies, 

Like rich coat with fkirts of frieze; 

Asif aman, io making pofies, 

Should bundle thiltles up with rofes, Swift. A d ‘ ó 
Frieze. } æ. f. [In architeđture.] A large | 2° lent word among women for any thing 
Frize. flat member which feparates the F pii a _ . 

architrave from the cornice; of which aN a ibi [from frighiful.] 

there are as many kinds as there are orders |!» Dreadfully; horri Dee 

{"cOlu ins le. This will make a pindigious mafs of water, and 
ong only ) ris. | looks Srightfully to the imagination ; ‘tis huge and 
2a Paijtige Blex-, ea great. Burnet, 

uttrice, nor Colgne o vantage u i$ Di i nra 1 
FTE made hie pendantbed, and procreanteradie. | 2° Difagreeably ; not beautifully. A wo- 

Shakefp.| man’s word. 

Then to her glafs; and Betty, prays- 
Don’t I look rightfully to-day ? 
RUGUTFULNESS. m. / [from fri 
The power of impreffing terrour. 

FRI'GID. adj. [frigidus, Latin. ] 
1. Cold; wanting Warmth. Tn this fenfe 
it is feldom ufed but in feiende. 

In the torrid zone the heat would have been in- 
talerable, and in the frigid zones the cold would. 
have deftroyed both animals and vegetables. 

Cheyne’s Phil, Princ, 
2. Wanting warmth of affection. 
3. Impotent; without warmth of body.. 


FRI 


FrrentTrUL. adj, [from fright} © 

1. Terrible; dreadful; fuil. of terrour. 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infane s 

Thy fchooldays rightful, defp’rate, wild, and fu« 

z rious. Shakefp, 
Without aid you durft not undertake 

This frightful paffage o'er the Stygian lake. Dryd{ 


Swift, 
befal J: 


Nor did there want 
Cornice or frieze with bofly feulptures grav’n; 
The roof was fretted gold. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Polydore defigned admirably well, as to the prac- 
tical-part, having a particular genius for friexes. 
Dryden's Dufrefncy. 
Fri'ezep. meee frieze.) Shagged or 
napped with frieze. i 
RI'EZELIKE. adj. [friexe and like.] Re- 


fembling a frieze. 

I have feen the figure of ‘Thalia, the comick 
mufe, fometimes with an entire headpiece and a 
little friezelike tower, running round the edges of 
the tace, and fometimes with a mafk for the face 


only. Addifon on Italy, | 4. Dull; without fire of faney.. 
1 . $ If Juftice Phillip’s coftive head 
j” aie.) m J. [ frigate, French; fregata, | M frigid rhymes difburtes, . 


They thall like Perfian tales be read, 
And glad both bades and nurfes. oS 
Friciviry. x. f. | frigiditas, Latin.} 
t. Coldnefs; want of warmth. 
z. Dulnefs; want of intelle@ual fire, 
Driving at thefe as at the highcft elegancies, which 
are but the /rigidiries of wit. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Of the two extremes, one would .fooner pardon 
phrenzy than frigiditye B Pope, 
3- Want of corporeal warmth. 3 
The boiling blood of youth hinders that farenity 
which is neceflary to fevere intenfenefs; and the 
Srigidity of decrepit age is as much its enemy, by 
realon of its dulling moilture. Glanville's Scep.. 


4. Coldnefs of afe&tion. 

Frr’cipuy. adv. [from frigid.) “Coldly ; 
dully; without affection. i 
Far'cipness. 2. f. [from frigid.) Cold- 

nefs; dulnefs ; want of affeétion. 
Fricori'rick. adj. [ frigorificus, frigus and 
facio, Lat.] Carlin cei A cn ufed 
in fcience. . 
Frigorifick atoms or particles mean thofe nitrous 


falıs which float in the air in cold weather, and oc- 
cafioa freezing, Quincy. 


t. A {mall thip. Ships under fifty guns are 
generally termed frigats. 
‘The treafure they fought for was, in their view, 
embezzled in certain frigars. Raleigh's Apology. 
On high-rais'd decks the haughty Begian ride, 
Beneath whofe thades our humble frigats go. 


Dryden. 


wifes 


2. Any {mall veffel on the water. 
Behold the water work and play 
About her little frigas, therein making way. 
Fairy Quern. 
Fricera‘crion. m. f. [frigus and Jaci 
Lalin.] The aét of making cold. 

a. [pmigbzan, Saxon.] 
To terrify; to difturb with fear; 10 
fhock with fear; to daunt; to difmay.. 
This was in the old authors more fre- 
Pha? Written affright, as it is always: 

ound in the Scripture. 
The herds 
Were ftrongly clam'rous in the frigbred fields. i 
Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Such a numerous hott 
Fled not in filence through the frighted deep, 
With ruin upon ruin, cout on rout, 


Confufion worfe confouoded. Mitton. : ’ 
Cherubic watch, and of a fword the fame To pon a f; pie, eo ie 

Wide-waving, all approach far off to fright Ty Vya col . Ufed OE gi 

And guard all paffage to the ree of life. Milten, hawk ; as the hawk frilss. Dia. 


Nor exile or danger can fright a brave fi irit, 
With innocence garded £ + 
With virtue rewarded, 

I make of my fufferings a merit. Dryden? s. Alb. 

The mind frighss infelf with any thing reflected 
on in grofs, and at a diftance : things thus offered 
to the mind, carry the thew of nothiog but difficulty. 

EK Ee e 

Whence glaring oft with many a broaden'd orb, 

He frights the nations. Thomfon’s Autumn, 
FRIGHT. 2. f. [from the verb.] A fudden! 
terrour.. 

You, if your goodnefs does not plead my caufe, 
May think J broke a!l hofpitable laws, 4 
To bear you from your palace-yard b might, 

And put your noble perfon in a fright, Dryden. 
ToFRIGHTEN. v., a. To terrify ; to fhock 
with dread. 

The rugged bear’s, or fpotted lynx’s brood, 
Frighter the valleys and infeft the wood. 


FRINGE. 2. /. [ frigeto, Italian; frangi, 
French.] Ornamental appendages added 
to drefs or furniture It is in converfa- 
tion ufed of loofe and feparate threads, 

Thofe offices and dignities were but the facings or 
Sringes of his greatnefs. Waueni 
‘The golden fringe ev’ii fet the ground on flame, 
And drew a precious trail, Dryd. Fewer and Leaf, 

‘The thadows of all bodies, in this light, were bor- 
dered with three parallel fringes, or bands of coloured 5 
light, whereof that which was contiguous ta the 
fhadow was broadet and moft luminous; and that 
which was remorett from it was narrowelt, and fo. 
faint as not eafily to be vifible. Newton's Opt. 

To FRINGE. w. a. [from the noun.) To 
adora with fringes; to decorate with ore 
namental appendages, 

A Either fide of the bank, fringed with moh heauti- 

Prior. | tay trees, refitted the fun’s darts. P k 
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Of-filver wings he took a fhining pair, T 
Fringed with gold. Fairfax. 

Here, by the facred bramble ting’d, 

My petticoat is doubly fring'd. Swift, 
Far'rrerer. x. f. [from frippier, French.) 
One who deals in old things vamped up. 
Farprery. x. fe { fripperie, French; frip- 
peria, Italian. i 
1. The place where old cloaths are fold. 

We know what belongs toa frippery. Shake/p. 

Lurana is a frippery of bankrupts, who fly thither 
from Druina to play their after-game. Howel. 

2. Old cloaths ; caft dreffes; tattered rags. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
Whofe works are ev’n the frippery of wits 

From brocage is become fo bold a thief, 

As we, the robb'd, lcave rage, and pity it. 
; Ben Fonfan. 

The fighting-place now feamens rage fupply, 
And all the tackling is a frippery. Donne. 

Ragfair is a place near the the Tower of London, 
where old cloaths and frippery are fold. Pope. 

To FRISK. v. x. { frizsare, Italian.) 
1. To leap; to kip. 

Put water into a glafs, ard wet your finger, and 
draw it round about the lip of the glafs, preffing it 
fomewhat hard; and after drawing it fome few times 
about, it will make the water /rif and fprinkle up 
ina fine dew. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

The fih fella frifinginthe net. L’Effrange. 

‘Whether every one hath experimented this trou- 
blefome intrufion of fome frifeing ideas, which thus 
importune the underftanding, and hinder it from be- 
ing better employed, I know not. | Locke. 

2. To dance in frolick or gaiety. 

‘We are as twinn'd lambs, that did fri i’? th? fun, 
And bleat the one at the other: what we chang’d, 
Was innocence far innocence; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing. Séakefp. Winter's Tale, 

About them frifing play’d 
All beaits of th’ earth. Milton's Paradife Loft, 

A wanton heifer fried up and down in a mea- 
dow, at eafe and pleafuree L’ Efirange. 

Watch the quick motions of the frifing tail, 
Then ferve their fury with the rufhing male. Dryden. 

So Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rode, 
And beafls in gambols /rife’d before their honeft god, 

Dryden. 

, _ 'Oft-to the mountains airy tops advanc’d, 
~The rifting fatyrs on the fummits danc’d. 
Addifon. 
Thofe merry blades, 
That fri/k it under Pindus’ fhades. «Prior. 

Peg faints at the found of an organ, and yet will 
dance and fri at the noife of a bagpipe. Arbuthnot. 

Sly hunters thus, in Borneo’s ifle, 

‘To catch a monkey by a wile, 

he mimick animal amufe; 

They place before him gloves and fhoes; 
Which when the brute puts aukward on, 
All his agility is gone: 

In vain to fri or climb he tries; 

The huntimen feize the grinning prize. Swift. 
Frisk. z. f- [from the verb.] A frolick ; 
a fit of wanton gaiety. ` 
Fri'sxer. 2. f. [from frik.] A wanton; 

` one not conitant or fettled. 
Now 1 will wear this, and now I will wear that; 
Now I will wear | cannot tell what: 
All new fafhions be pleafant to me: 
Now I am a friker, all men on me look; 
What fhould 1 do but fet cock on the hoop? 
Camden, 
Fadsxiness. 2. f. [from frik.] Gaiety; 
livelinefs. A low word. 
Fai'sxy. adj. [ frifque, French; from frik.) 
Gay ; airy. A low word. 
Frit. z. /. [among chymifts.] Athes or 
falt baked or fried together with fand. 
B Dit. 
FriTH. m fa [ fretum, ao 
t. A ftrait of the fea where the water be- 
ang confined is rough. 


3. A cheefecake ; a wig. 


FRIVOLOUS. adj. (frivolus, Latin; fri- 


Fri'voLousLy. 
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What defp’rate madman then would venture o'er 
The frith, or haul his cables from the fhore ? 
Dryd, Virg. 
Batavian fleets F 
Defraud us of the glittering Gunny fwarms 
*I'hat heave our frirés, and crowd upon our fhores. 
H. Thomfon. 
z. A kind of net. ~ I know not whether 
this fenfe be now retained. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching through the Ofe, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in 
it a buntor cod with an eye hook; where the fh 
entering, upon their coming back with the ebb, are 
ftopt from iffuing out again. Carew. 

ERITILLARY, 2. fe {fritillaire, French. ] 
A plant. iller, 
Fritinancy. a.f. [from fritinnio, Latin.) 
The feream of an infeét, as the cricket or 

cicada. 
The note or frisinancy thereof is far more fhrill 

than that of the locuft, aod its life fhort. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


FRITTER. 2./. [ friture, French.] 
1. A finall piece cnt to be fried. 


Maids, fritters aud pancakes ynow fee ye make ; 
Let Slut have one pancake for company fake. Tuffer- 


z. A fragment; a {mall piece. 
Scefe and putter! have 1 lived to ftand in the 
taunt of one that makes fritters of Englifls! 
Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
If you ftrike a folid body that is brittle, as glafs 
or fugar, it breaketh not only where the immediate 
force is, but breaketh all about into fhivers, and 
fritters; the motion, upon the preffure, fearching 
all ways, and breaking where it findeth the body 
weakelt. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The aacient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights; 
And cut whole giants into fritters, 
To put them into amorous twitters. 


Hudibras. 
Ainfworth. 
To Kat'rTeR. w. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To cnt meat into finall pieces to be 
fried. 

2. To break into fmall particles or frag- 
ments. 

Joy to great chaos! let divifion reign! 

My racks and tortures foon fhall drive them hence, 
Break all their nerves, and /ritser all their fenfe. 
Dunciad. 
How prologues into prefaces decay, 


And thefe to notes are /ritter’d quite away. Pope. 


wole, French.] Slight; trifling; of no 
moment. 4 . 

It is frivelows to fay we ought not toufe bad 
ceremonies of the chureh of Rome, and prefume all 
fuch bad as it pleafeth themfelvesto diflike. Hooker. 

Thefe feem very frivolous and fruitlefs; for, by 
the breach of them, little damage can come to the 
commonwealth. Spenfer. 

She tam'd the brinded lionefs, 

And {potted mountain pard; but fet at nought 
The frivolous bolt of Cupid. Milton, 

Thofs things which now feem frivolous and flight, 

Will be of ferious confequence to you, 
When they have made you once ridiculous, 
p Rofcomnion, 

All the impeachments in Greece and Rome agreed 
in a notion ot being concerned, in point of honour, 
to condemn whatever perfon they impeached, how- 
ever frivolous the articles, or however weak the 

rools, Swift. 

] will not defend any miftake, and do not think 
myfelf obliged to anfwer every frivalous objection. 

Arbuthnot, 


Fari'votousness. m. f [from frivolous. ]! 


Want of importance; triflingnefs. 
_ ade, [from frivolous] 
‘Triflingly ; without weight. 


To Fri'zie, v. a. [frier Fr.] To curl 


in thort curls like nap of frieze, 


FRO 


Th’ humble fhrub 
And buh, with friz/ed hair implicit. Bilton, 
They frizled and curled their hair with hot irons. 
Hakewill, 

I dof’d my thoe, and {wear 


Therein I fpy'd this yellow frizled hair. Gay. 
‘FRO. adv. [pna, Saxon. ] © 
1.’ Backward ; regreffively. It is only ufed 


in oppofition to the word ro; to and fro, 
backward and forward, to and from. 

The Carthaginians having fpoiled all Spain, rooted 
out all that were affe€ted to the Romans; and the 
Romans, having recovered that country, did cut off 
all that favoured the Carthaginians : fo betwixt them 
both, to and fro, there was {carce a native Spaniard 
left. Spenfer. 

As when a heap of gather’d thorns is caft, 

Now to, now fro, before th’ autumnal blaft, 
Together clung, it rolls around the field. Pope. 

2. It is a contraclion of from: not now 
ufed, : 

They turn round like grindleftones, 

Which they dig out fro’ the delves, 

For their bairns bread, wives, and felvcs. Bew Fonfon. 
Frock. xf. [froc, French. ] 
1. A drefs; a coat. 

That moniter, cuftom, is angel yet in this, 

That tothe ufe of ations fair and good, 

He likewife gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on. Shakefpeave?s Hamlet, 

Chalybean temper'd feel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton's Agentfies. 

2. A kind of clofe coat for men. 

I trip my body of my fhepherd’s frock. Dryden. 

3. A kind of gown for children. 

Fros. ». f. [pnogga, Saxon. | 

1. A fmall animal with four .feet, living 
both by land and water, and placed by 
naturalifts among mixed animals, as par- 
taking of beaft and fith; famous in Homer’s 
Poem. ‘There is likewife a {mall green 
frog that perches on trees, faid to be 
venomous. 

Poor Tam, that eats the fwimming frog, the 
toad, the tadpole. Shakefp. King Lear, 

Auer is drawn with a potor urn, pouring forth 
water, with which hall defeend frogs.  Peacham, 

2. The hollow part of a horfe’s hoof. 
Fro'csit. x. f. [ frog and bit.) An herb. 


Ainfeworth. 


| Fro'crisu. z. f. [frog and f2.] A kind 


of fih. infworth. 
RO'GGRASS, ». f. [frog and grafi] A 
kind of herb. ne “ 


Fro/cLettuce. a. f. [frog and lettme.] 
A plant. 
Froise. 2. / [from the French frvifer, as 
the pancake ‘1s crifped or crimpled in fry- 
w A kind of food made by frying 
bacon inclofed in a pancake. 
FROLICK. adj. og ti Dutch.] Gay; 
full of levity; full of pranks, 
We fairies, that do run, 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the prefence of the fun, 
Following daiknefs like a dream, 
Now are frolick. Shalefpeare. 
Whether, as fome fages fing, 
The frolick wind that breathes the Springs 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a Maying; 
There on beds of violets blue, 
And treth-blown rofes wafh’d in dew, 
Fill’d her with thee a daughter fair, 
So buaom, blithe, and debonnair, Milton, 
Who ripe, and frolick of his full-grown age, 
Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields, 
At laft betakes him to this ominous wood, ATilon. 
The gay, the frolick, and the loud. Waller. 


Fro'ticx. z, fe [from the adjeGtive.] A 
wild prank; a flight of whim and levity. 
p Hr 
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“He would be at his Srolick once againy. , 
And his pretenfions to divinity. Rofcommen. 
Alcibiades having bees formerly noted for the 
Tike frolicks and excu » Was immediately ac- 
cufed of this. n Swift. 
While rain depends, the penfive cat gives o’er 
Her frolicks, and purfues her tail no more. Swift. 
To Fro'Lick. w. z. [from the noun.] To 
play wild pranks; to play tricks of levity 
and gaiety. ‘ i 
Manly fpirit and genius plays not tricks with 
svords, nor froliekts with the capricesof a frothy ima- 
gination. = Glanville, 
‘Then to her new Jove let her go, 
And deck her in golden array; 
Be finen atevery fine fhow, 
And frolick it all the long day, Rowe, 
Fro'tickxy. adv. [from frolick.] - Gaily ; 
wildly. 3 
Fro/ricxsome. adj. [from frolick.] Full of 
wild gaiety. 
FRO'LICKSOM EN ESS. 2. f. [from frolick/ome. | 
Wildnefs of gaiety; pranks. 
Fro'ticxsomey. adv. [from frolick/ome.] 
With wild gaiety. : 
Frost. prep. (nam, Saxon and Scottith.] 
1. Away; noting privation. 
Your flighting Zulema, this very hour 
Will take ten thoufand fubjeéts from your power, 


Dryden, 
Infetters one the barking porter tyd, 
And took him trembling from his fov'reign’s fide. 


Dryden, 
A two-edg"d weapon fram the thining cafe. Pope. 
2. Noting reception. 
What time would {pare from fteel eee 
ope. 
3. Noting proceffion, defcent, or birth. 
Thus the hard and ftubborn race of man 
Fre animated rock and fint began. Blackmore, 
The forg began from Jove. Dryden. 
Succeeding kings rife frem the happy bed. Trene. 
4. Noting tran{miffion. 
The meffengers fror our fitter and the king. Shak. 
5. Noting abftraGion or vacation, 
1 thall find time 
From thla enormous ftate, and feek to give 
Loftes their remedies, Shakefpear’s King Lear. 
6. With fo following; noting fucceffion. 
Thefe motions we muit examine from firn ro laft, 
to find out what was the frm of the earth. Burnet, 
He bid her fromtime ro time be comforted. Addif, 


7- Out of; noting emiffion. 
When the mot high 
Eternal Father, frem his fecret cloud 
Amid’it, In thunder utter’d thus his voice, Milten. 
pren Pai with pain, the took her haughty 
ead, 

Sigh’d from her inward foul, and thus the faid. Dryd. 
3. Noting progrefs from premiffes to inter- 

ences. 

If an objection be not removed, the conclufion 
of experience from the time pañ to the time prefent 
will na: be found and perfect. Baren. 

This is evident from that high and refined mo- 
rality, which fhioed forth in fome of the ancient hea- 
thens. Seuth, 

9. Noting the place or perfon from whom 
a meffage is brought, 

The king is coming, and J muft fpeak witht him 
from the bridge. 

—How now, Fluellan, cam'ft thou from the bridge ? 
" Shak, Hen V. 
so, Ont of : noting extraétion. 

From high Meonia’a tecky fhores I came, 

Of poor defcents Actes is my name. Addifon, 
11. Becaufe of. Noting the reafon or mo- 
tive of an act or chet. 

You are good, but from a nobler caufe; 

From your own knowledge, not from nature's law. 


Dryden. 
Vo L, h 


Clariffa drew, with tempting grace, 
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David eclebrates the glory of God from the con- 
Tillotfan. 


fideration of the greatnefs of his works. 
We ficken foon from her contagious care ; 


Grieve for her forrows, groan for her defpair. Prior. 
Relaxation front plenitude is cured by fpare diet, 


and from any caufe by that which is contrary to it. 


any thing. 
By the facred radiance of the fun, 
-The myfteries of Hecate, and the night ; 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
From whom we do exift, and ceafe to be, 


Here J difelaim all my paternal care. Shakefp. 


They who believe that the praifes which arife 


From valour are fuperiour to thofe which proceed 
Srom any other virtues, have not confidered. Dryd. 


What entertainment can be railed frem fo pitiful a 
machine ? We fee the fuccefs of the battle [rom the 


very beginning. Dryden, 
"Tis true from force the ftrongett title fprings, 
I therefore hold from that which firit made kings, 


Dryden, 


13. Not near to: noting diftance. 
His regiment lies halfa mile at leait 
South frem the mighty powerof the king. 
14. Noting feparation or receflion. 
To die by thee, were but to die in jeft; 


Frem thee to dic, were torture more than death. $4. 


Haft thou beheld when from the goal they flart, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart, 
Ruthto the race, and, panting, fcarcely bear 
Th’ extremes of fev'rith hope and chilling fear. 


Dryd, Virgil. 


15. Noting exemption or deliverance. 
From jealoufy's tormenting ftrife, 
For ever be thy bofom free'd. 
16. Noting abfcence. 
Our father he hath writ, fohath our fiter, 
Of diff’rences, which i beft thought ic fic 
- To anfwer fremout home. Shakefp. King Lear, 
17. Noting derivation. 
I lay the deep foundations of a wall 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dryden, 
18. Since. Noting diftance fous the paft. 
The flood was not the caufe of mountains, but 
there were mountains from the creation, 


my fingers, Bacon. 

The other had been trained up from his youth 
io the war of Flanders. Clarendon. 

The milk of tygers wa: his infant food, 

Taught from his tender years the tafte of blood. . 
Dryden, 

Were there, from all eternity, no memorable 
actions done ‘till about that time? Tillotfon. 

rg. Contrary to. Not in ufe. 

Any thing fo overdone is from the purpofs of 
playing; whofe end, both at the firft and OW, was 
andis to hold, aa twere, the mirrour up to nature, 

Shakefpear's Hamlcr, 
Do not believe, 
That from the fenle of all civility, 
1 thus would play and trifle with your reverence. 
Shakefp, 

Did you draw bonds to forfeit? Sign, to break } 

Or mutt we read you quite from what we fpeak, 
And find the truth out the wrong way? Donne, 
29. Noting removal. 
Thrice from the ground fue leap'd. Dryden, 
2t. From is very frequently joincd by an 
ellipfts with adverbs: as, from above, from 
the parts above; from below, from the 
places delew ; of which fome are here ex- 
“emplified, 
22. Fro above. 

He which gave them from abcve fuch power, 
for miraculous confirmation of that which they 
taught, endued them alfo with wifdom from above, 
to teach that which they fo did confirm. I ooker. 

No fooner were his eyes in ftumber bound, 

When, frir above, a more than imortal found 
Invades his ears. Dryden's En, 
23. From afar. 
Light semilanges from afar they thre, Drydev, 


Arbuthnct on Aliments. 
12. Out of. Noting the ground or caufe of 


Shak. 


Prior. 


Raleigh. 
1 had, from my childhood, a wart upon one of 


36. From beyond. 
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24. Fros beseath. et 

With whinwinds from beneath the tofs'd the fip, 

And bare expos’d the bottom of the decp. Drydens 

An arm arifesout of Stygian flood, 

Which, breaking from dencath with bellowing found 
Whirls the black waves and rattling flones around. 

» Dryden, 
25. From behind. 
See, to their bafe refter’d, earth, fzas, and air, 

And joyful ages from behind, in crowding ranks ape 
pear. Dryden, 
26. From afer. _ 

Their train proceeding on their ways. 

From: far the town and lofty tow’rs furvey. Dryden 

27. From bigh. a 

Then heav’ns imperious queen fhotdown from high, 

b Dryden, 

28. From thence, Here from is fuperfnous. 

in the neceffary differences which arife Srem 

therce, they rather break into feveral divifions tham 

join in anyone publick interett; and from bence have 

always rifen the moft dangerous factions, which have 

ruined the peace of nations. Clarendon, 

29. From avbence, From ishere fuperfuons: 

While future realms hiswand’ring thoughtsdelight, 
Mia daily vifion and his dream by night, è 
Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, 
From whence he fees his abfent brother fly. 

30. From where, 

From where high Tthaca o'erlooks the floods, 
Brown with o’erarching fades and pendent woods, 
Us to thefe thores our filial duty draws. Pope's Odiy. 

31. From without. è 

When the plantation grows to ftrength, then it is 
time to plant it with women as well as with men, 
that it may fpread into generations, and not be 
pierced from without, Bacon. 

If native power prevail not, thall I doubt j 
To feek for needful fuccour from without, Dryden. 

32. From is fometimes followed by another 
Prepofition, with its proper cafe. 


33- TROM amid/. 

Thou too fhalt fall by timeor barb'rous foes, —« 
Whofe circling walls the fev’n fam’d hills enclofe; 
And thou whofe rival taw’rs invade the fkies,’ 

And, from amid/} the waves with equal glory rife. 
A Addi fams 


Pope, 


34. Fros AMIOND a 
Here had new begun 
My wand’ring, liad not he, who was my guide 
Up hither fiom amang the treesappear'd, ~ 
Prefence divine | Milton's Paradife Loft. 
35° From dezeath. 


My worthy wife our arms miflaul, ‘ 
And from beneath my head my {word convey'd. 
Dryden's Zin, 


There follawed him great multitudes of people 
from Galilee, and Fron beyond Jordan. Mat ive a5. 


37. From forth. 


Brought the full laver o'er their hands to pour, 


Young Acetus, from forth his bridal how's, ` 
And canifters of confeerated flour. Pope's Odyffey. ? 


38. From of 


The fea being conftraind to withdraw from of 
certain traéts of lands, which lay till then at the 
bottom of it. Woedward, 

Knights, unhors'd, may rife from off the plain, 
And fighton foot, their honour to regain. Dryden, 

39. From cut. a 

The king with angry threatnings from out a wine 
dow, where he was not afhamed: the world thonld 
behold him a beholder,.commanded his guard and 
the relt of his foldiers, tohatten their death. Sidney. 

And join thy voice unto the angel-quire ra 
Fromout his fecret altar touch'd with hallow’d fire, 

1 g Milter 

Now thake from out thy fruitful breaft, the feeds 


4 


Of envy, difcord, andof cruel deeds. Drytten's Bre | 


Strong god of iron, whofe iron fceptre fways 
The freezing north and hyperborean feas, 
Terrour isthine, and wild amazement, flung 
From cut thy chariot, withersev'n the ftrong. ryder, 
x ts 4' 


40. FROM ont of. 


Whatfoever fuch principle there is, it wag at the 
M firk 


‘FRO 
* frf found out by difeburfe, and drawn from out 'of 
, the very bowels of heaven and earth, Hooker, 
gt, Fram ander. 
He, though blind of fight, 
—  $-Pefpis’d, and chought extinguifh’d quite, 
With joward eyes illuminated, 
His fiery virtue rous’d 
Fromunder alhes into fudden flame. Milt, Agoniftes. 
42 From within. 
From within 
The broken bowels and the bloated fkin, 
A buzzing noife ol bees lusearsalarms. Dryden. 
Fro'mw arp. prep. {ppamand peanb, Saxon. ] 
Away from; the contrary to the word fo- 
nvards, Not now in ufe. 
* As chearfully going towards as Pyrocles went 
froward fromward his death, Sidney. 
The horizontal needle is'continually varying 
towards Ealt and Weft; and fo the dipping or in- 
.  Clining needle is varying up and down, towards or 
fromwards the zenith. Cheyne. 
Fronpi'rerous. ‘adj. (frendifer, Latin. ] 
» _ Bearing leaves. Die. 
FRONT, 2./. [ frons, Latin; front, French. J 
1. The face. 
His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. 
Prior, 
They ftand not front to front, buteach doth view 
The other’s'tail purfu’d as they purfue. Creech, 
The patriot virtues that diftend thy thought, 
Spread on thy front and in thy bofom glow. Themfur, 
2. The face, in a fenfe of cenfure or dif- 
- like: as, a hardened front; a fierce front. 
This is the nfual fenfe. 


- 4. The face as oppofed to an enemy. 
His forward hand, inur’d to wounds, makes way 
= Upon the tharpeit fronts of the moft fierce. Daniel. 
4. The part or place oppofed to the face. 
The accefs of the town was only bya neck of 
tand: our men had ftiot, that thundered upon them 
from the rampier in front, and from the gallies that 
lay at fea in flank. 
5. ‘The van of an army. 2 
*T wixt hoft and hoit bur narrow fpace was left, , 
A dreadful interval] and fren: to front 
Prefented, ttodd in terrible array. Milton’s Par. Loft, 


6. The forcpart of any thing as of a build- 
ing. 

Both thefe fides are not only returns, but parts of 
the frome; and uniform without, thongh feverally 
-partitioned within, and are on both fides of a great 
and ftately tower, in the midit of the fron’. Bacon. 

Palladius advifeth the front of his edifice thoald 
fo refpe&t the South, that in its firit angle it receive 
the riling rays of the Winter fun, and decline a Jittle 
from the Winter fetting thereof, Brown, 

The prince approach'd the door, 
Poflefs'd de porch, and on the frant above 
He fix’d the fatal bough. . Dryden's Æn. 
One fees the front of a palace covered with painted 
pillars of, different orders, Addifon on Italy, 
7. The mok confpicuous part or particular. 
To Front. w. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To oppofe diredtly, or face to face; ta 
encounter. 

You four fhall front them in the narrow lane; we 
will walk lower: if they {cape from your encounter, 
then they light on us. Shakefp, 


Can you, when you have pufh’d out of your 
gatesthe very defender of them, think to front his 
Shakefpeare. 

Some are either to be won to the fhate in a fait 
and true manner, or fronted with fome other of the 
faine party that may oppofe them, and fo divide the 
Bacon's Effaya, 


revenges with eafy groans. 


Feputation- 
1 thall front thee, like fome ftaring phoit, 


Withall my wrongs about me. Dryd. Don. Sebaflian, 
a. To ftand oppofed or ovcragainft any place 


or thing. 


The fquare will be one of the moft beantiful: inv 
Italy when this ftatue is ercAted, and a towa honfe 
burly at one end to fromt tke church that ftands at the 
Ż i addifenon laly. 


others 


Bacon, | 


FRO 


To Front. v. 2. To ftand foremoft, 
1 front but in that file, 
Where others tell teps with me, Shak, Henry VIII. 
FRO'NTAL. n. f. (frontale, Latin; frontal, 
French.] Any external form of medicine 
to be applied to the forehead, generally 
compofed amongft the ancients of coolers 
and hypnoticks. Quincy. 


maftick: frontales may alfo be applied.  Wifeman. 
The tarpedo, alive, (tupifies at a diftance; but 
after death produceth no fuch effect; which had 
they retained, they might have fupplied opium, and 
ferved as frontales in phrenGes. Brown. 
Fro'ntarep. adj. [from frons, Latin. ] 
In botany, the frextated leaf of a flower 
Ene broader and broader, and at mo at 
aps terminates in aright line: ufed in 
oppofition to cufpated, which is, when 
the leaves of a flower end in a point. 
p Quincy, 
Fro'nrsox. x. fe [front and box.] The 
box in. the playhoufe from which there 
is a direct view to the ftage. 
How vain are all thefe glories, all our pains, 
- Unlefs gond fenfe preferve what beauty gains ! 
That men may fay, when we the frontéox grace, 
Behold the firft in virtue, as in face. Pope. 
Fro'NTED. adj. [from frons.] Formed with 
a front. 
` Part fronted brigades form, Milton. 
Fro/nrrer. wf. (frontiere, French.] The 
marches ; the limit; the ntmoft verge of 
any territory; the border; ie that 
which terminates not at the fea, but fronts 
another conntry‘ 
Draw all the inhabitants of thofe borders away, or 
plant garrifons upon all thofe_ frontiers about him. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
lupon my frontiers here keep refidence, 

That little which is left fo to defend. Milton, 
Fro'n rier. adi Bordering ; conterminous. 
A place there lies on Gallia’s utmoft bounds, 

Where rifing feas infult the frontier grounds. Addifon, 


quod in fronte confpicitur , frontifpice, Era 
"That part of any building or other body 
that direétly meets the eye. 
With freatifpiece of diamond and gold - 
Embellifh’d, thick with fparkling orient gems 
The portal fhone. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Who is it has iaformed us that a rational foul 
can inhabit no tenement, unlefs it has juftfuch a 
fort of frontifpiece ? Locke. 
Thef pene of the town houfe has pillars of a 
beautiful black marble, ftreaked with white. Addifon. 


Fro'ntiess. adj. [from front.] Not bluth- 
ing; wanting fhame; void of diffidence. 


Thee frouticfs man, we follow’d from afar, 
Thy inftruments of death and tools of war. Dryden, 
For vice, though freathe/s, and of hrei. 
ts daunted at the fight of awful grace. Dryden. 
Strike a blufh through fromtle/sflattery. Pope. 


Frontier. 2. f Nae Latin ; fron- 
tcau, French.] A bandage worn upon the 
foreheud. 


on? You aretas much of late i’ th’ frown. 
They shall be as frontiers between thine eyes. 


and intercept the influx, 


apartment in the forepart of the honfe. 


Sfrontrocm thallow, 


We may apply intercipients upon the temples of 


Fro'nrisprece. mm fe [frontifpicium, id 


How now, daughter, what makes that fronr/et 
Shakefp. 


Deut. vi. 8, 
Tothe forehead /rontécts were applied, tu reltrain 
_ Wifeman’s Surgery, 
Frontro’om. x., fe [ frem and room| An 


H your fop ftands io an eminent ftreet, the 
Sfrontrooms ave commonly more airy than the back- 
moms; and it will be inconyenient to make the 
Moxon, 


Frorr. adj. (bevrozer, Dutch, frozen.) | 


FRO 


Frozen, This word is not ufed fince the 
time of Milton. 
The pachige air 
Burns frore, and cold performs th’ effet of fire. 
Miltoz, 


Frorne. adj. [bevroxen, Frozen, Dutch.] 


Frozen; congealed with cold. Obfolete, 

O, my heart-blood is well nigh frorae T feele, 

And my galage grown fafttomy heele, Spenfer’s Pafe 

FROST. x. /. [fnoyz, Saxon.] , 

t. The laft effect of cold; the power or att 
of congelation. 

‘This is the ftate of man: to day he puts forth 
‘The tender leavesof hopes, to-morrow bloffoms, 
And bears his bluthing honours thick upon him; 

> The third day comes a frof a killing frof, 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, tull furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI 

When the frof feifes upon wine, only the more 
waterifh parts are congealed: there is a mighty fpiris 
which can retreat into itfelf, and within its own 
compafs lie fecure from the freezing impreflion. South. 

2. The appearance of plants and trees fpagk- 

“ling with congelation of dew. ` 

Behold the groves that fhine with filver fof, 
Their beauty wither’d, and their verdure loft. Pope.. 

Fro'sraitTen. adj. [ frof and bitten.] 
Nipped or withered by the froft. 

The leaves are too mach freftbitten. Mortimer. 

Fro'stip. adj. [from frof] Laid on in 
inequalities like thofe of the hoar froft 
upon plants. ‘ 

The rich brocaded filk unfold, 
Where rifing flow'rs grow lift with frofted gold. Gay, 

Fro'stity. adv. (from frofy. | 

1. With frot ; with excetfive cold. 

2, Without warmth of affection. 

Courtling, 1 rather thou fhould'i utterly 
Difpraife my work, than praile it froffily. Ben Fonfone. 

Fro'srrness. a f. [from frofy.] Cold 3. 
freezing cold. 

Fro’srnait. ve f [frf and zail] A. 
nail with a prominent head driven into 
the horfe’s hoes, that it may pierce the 
ice. 

The claws are ftrait only to take hold, for better: 
progreffion; as a horfe that is fhod with frof nails. 


Fro'srwork. x. f. [ fro? and avork.] Work 
in which the fubitance is laid on with. 
inequalities, like the dew congealed upon, 
fhrubs. 

By nature fliap’d to various figures, thofe 
‘The fruitful rain, and thefe the hail compole 5. 
The {nowy Reece and curious froftwerk thefe 
Produce the dew, and thofe the gentle breeze. 


Blackmore 
Fro'sty. adj. [from fref | 
t. Having the power of congelation; ex- 
ceflive cold. i 
For ail my blood in Rome’s great quarrel fhed, 
For all the fraffy nights that 1 have watch’d, 
Be pitiful to my condemned fons. Shak. Titus Andros. 
The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and 
maketh it burn more fiercely; as fire fcorcheth in 
Srofty weather. e! Bacon. 
A gnat half-ftarved with cold and hunger, went 
outone frofly morning toabee-hive.  L’ Affrange. 
z. Chill in affection; withont warmth of 
kindnefs or courage. 


What a frofy fpirited rogue is this! - Sbakef. 


3. Hoary; gtey-haired; refembling frolt. . 


Where is lente F 
Tfit be banifh’d from the frefy head, 
Where fhall it find a harbourin the earth? = Shake 


FROTH. x. f. [free, Danifh and Scottifh. ] 


liquors by agitation. 


His hideous tail then hurled he abouts 
And 


Grew’s Cofmal.. 


t. Spume; foam; the bubbles caufed in 


FRO 


And therewith all enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of his frorb foamy fteed. Fairy Queen. 
When wind expireth fom under the fea, as it 
eaufeth fome refounding ot the water, fo it caufeth 
fome light motions of bubbles, and white circles of 
froth. Bacon's Natural tliftory. 
Surging wavee againft a folid rock, 
Though all to shivers dafh’d, th’ affault renew 5 
Vain batt’ry, and in frorh or bubbles end. Milton, 
The ufelefs frorb fwims on the furface, but the 
pearl lies covered with a mafsof waters, Glanville. 
The featter’d ocean flies; ; 
Black fands, difcolour’d frorb, and mingled mud arife. 
Dryden. 
They were the froth my raging folly mov'd 
When ic goil’d up; I knew not then j Jev'd, 
Yer then lov’d moft. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
1f now the colours of natural bodics are to be min- 
gled, let water, a titele thickened with foap, be agi- 
tated to raife a froth ; and after that froth has ftood 
a titele, there will appear. io one that fhall view it 
intently, various colours’ every where in the furfacea 
of the bubbles; but to one that fhall go fo far off 
that he cannot diftinguith the colours fiom one ano- 
ther, the whole frezb will grow white, waith a per- 
fect whitenefs. ewton. 
A painter, having Snifhed the pi&ture of a horfe, 
excepting the loofe froth about his mouth and his 


bridle ; and after many unfuceefsful effays, defpairing | 


to do that to hia fatiafation, in a great rage threw a 
{ponge at it, all befmeared with the colours, which 
fortunately hitting upon the right place, by one bold 
ftroke of chance mott cxaétly fupplied the want of 
tkill in the artift. Beriley's Sermons. 
Z. Any empty or fenfelefs thew of wit or 
eloquence. ; ; 
3. Any thing not hard, folid, or fubftantial. 

Who eateth his veal, pig, and lamb being frorb, 
Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth. 

T Tuffer. 

To Feoru, v. w. [from the noun. ‘To 

foam ; to throw out fpume ; to generate 
{pume. 

He frets within, frorbs treafon at his mouth, 

And churns it through his teeth. Dryden. 

Escefs muddies the beft wit, aad only makes it 
flutter and froth high. Grew. 

Fro/rittiy, adu. [from frothy. ] 
1. With foam; with fpume. 

2. In an empty trifling manner. 
Fro'tny. adj. [from froth. 

1. Full of foam, froth, or fpume. 

The fap of trees is nf difftring natures; fome wa- 
tery and clear, as vines, beeches, pears; fome thick, 
az apples; fome gummy, as cherries; and fome 
Jfrotky, as elms. Bacon. 

Behold a frothy fubftance rife ; 

Re cautious, or your bottle fies. © Swift. 
2. Soft; not folid; wafting. 

Theip bodies are fo folid and hard as you need not 

fear that bathing fhould make them frothy. Bacon. 
3. Vain; empty ; trifling. 

What's a voloptuous dinner, and the frothy va- 
nity of difcaurfe that commonly attends thefe pom- 
pous entertainments ? What ia it but a mortification 
to a man of fenfe and virtue ? Li Lfirange. 

Though the principles of religion were never fo 
clear aad evident, yet they may be made ridiculous 
by vain and frothy men; as the gravelt and wifet 
perfon in the world may be abufed by being put in a 
fool’s coat. illotfon. 

FROUNCE, 2. A word ufed by falcon- 
ers fora diftemper, in which white fpit- 
tle gathers about the hawk’s bill. Skhiemer. 

To Frouncp, v. a. [ftom the noun.] To 
frizzle or curl the hair about the face. 
This word was at firt probably ufed in 
contempt. 

Some frounce their curled hair in courtly guife, 
Some prank their ruffs,and others timely dight 
Their gay astire, tity Queen, 

ee Some warhke fign muft be ufed; either a fovanly 


bakkin, of an overilaring frounced head, Afcham, 


Froluzy. adj. 


FRO 


Thus, night oft fes me in thy pale career, 
‘Til! civil fuited morn appear 5 
Not trick'd and frowne’d as fhe was wont, 
With the Attick bay to hunt. 
{A cant word. ] 
1. Foetid; mufty. 
Petticoats in frenzy heaps. 
2, Dim ; cloudy. 
When firt Diana leaves her bed, 
Vapours and fteams het looks difgrace 5 
A frouxy dirty-coloured ted 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face. 


Milton, 


Swift, 


Swift. 


FRO'WARD. adj. [fnampeand.] Peevith; 


ungovernable ; angry ; perverfe : the con- 
trary 10 foward. 

The froward pain of mine own heart made me 
delight to punifh him, whom 1 etleemed the chicfeft 
let in the way. Sidney. 

She's not froward, but modeft as the dove : 

She ia not hut, but temperate as the morn, Shake/p. 

Whofe ways are crooked, and they froward in 
their paths. - Prov. ii. tẹ. 

Time ioveth fo round, that a frewurd retention 
of cuftom is as turbulent a thingas innovation, Baron. 

Tis with froward men, and frewerd factions 
too, as “tis‘with froward childrens they’ll be tuoner 
quieted by fear than by any fenfe ofduty, L’Efrange. 

Motions oceafion ileep, as we find by the com- 
mon ufe and experience of rocking froward children 
in cradles. Temple, 


Fro’warpiy, adv., [from froward.] Pec- 


vifhly ; perverfely. 
1 hid me and was wroth, and he went eee 
in the way of his heart. Uf, vii. 47. 


Fro'warpwess. #. fı [from froward.] Pec- 


vifhnefs ; perverfenefs. 
How many /rewardneffes of ours does ke fmothier? 


how many indignities does he pafs by? how many- 


afironts does he put up at our hands? 
Weil mutually forget 
The watmth of youth, aod /rowardn-fs of age. 
4 Addif. Cato, 
Fro'wer. 2. f. [I know not the etymo- 
logy.] A cleaving tool. 
A frower of iron for cleaving of lath, 
With roll for a fawpit, good hufbandry hath. Tuffer. 
To FROWN. œ. a. [frogner, old French, 
to wrinkle. [Skizner:] ‘To exprefs dif- 
p by contraćting the face to wrin- 
les ; to look ftern. 
Say, that he frowns; I'll fay, the looka aa clear 
As moraingrofeanewly wath'd with dew, Shake/p, 
* They chufe their magiftrate ; 
And fuch a one as he, who puts his thal, 
Ili popular fhal, againit a graver bench 
"Than ever frown'd. Shate/peare's Coriolanus. 
How now, daughter, what makes that frontlet on? 
You are too much of late i'th’ frown. 
hou watt a pretty fellow, when thou hadft 
no need tocare for herfrawning. Shake/p, K. Leae. 
Heroea in animated marble jrowz. Pope. 
The wood, ' 
Whofe Mady horrors on a rifing brow - 
Wav’d high, and fewa’d opon the ttream below. 
Pope. 
Fro'ws. 2. f. [from the verb.] A wrinkled 
look ; a look of difpleafare. ° 
Patiently endure that /rowa of fortune, and by 
fome notableexploi¢ win again her favour, Knoles. 
In his half-slos'd eyes 
Stern vengeance yet and hoftile terrar Jtand ; 
His iront yet threatens, and his frowa: command, 
# * Prior. 
Fro'wrinery. edv. [from frown. } Steen- 
ly; with a look of difpleafure, 
What, look’d he frowsingly ? 
A countenance more in forraw than inangrr. Shak. 
Fro'wy. adj. Mufty ; mofly. This word 
isnow notufed; but inftead of it /rouzy. 
But if they with thy gotea bouid yede, 
They foon might be corrupted ; 
Or like not of the fretuy fede, 
Or with tha weeds be glutted. Spenfer's Paflorals. 
Frozen. part. faf. of freeze. 


Sout. 


2. Chill in affection. 


To FRU'CTIFY. v. x, 


Few * 


t. Congealed with cold. 
What was the wafte of war, what fierce alarme 
Shook Afia’s crown with European arms ? 
Ev'n fuch have heard, if any fuch there be, 
Whole earth is bounded by the frozen fea. Dryden, 
Fieree Boreas, with his offspring, iflues forth . 
T” invade the froze waggon of the North. Dryd. 
A cheerful blaze arofe, and by the fire 
-They warm'd their frozen feet, and dry'd their wet 
- attire. Dryden's Flower and Leaf, 


Againft whom was the fine frozen knight, frozen 
in defpair; but his armour naturally reprefenting 
ice, and all his furniture lively anfwering thereto. 
Sidney, 
Be not ever frozen, coy; = 
One beam of love will foon deftray 
And melt that ice to floods of joy. 


* Carew. } 


Even here, where frozem chaitity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 


3. Void of heat or appetite. 


Pope, 


F. K.S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 


à Who virté profes i 

Shine în the dignity of F. R. S. Pope. 

FRUCTI'FEROUS, adj. [ fruđifer, Latin] 
Bearing fruit, Binfauorth. 

To FRU CTIFY. w.a. [frudifier, French. 
To make fruitful; to fertilife. | `. 

The legal levies the fovereign raifes are as vapours 
which the fun exhalés, which fall down in fweet 
thowers to fruétify the earth. Hewel's Fotral Fore/t. 

Wherec'er the looks, behold fome fuddew birth, 
Adorns the treea, and fruétifies the earth. Granville. 

To bear fruit. 

It watereth the heart, to the end it may /ruéify ; 
maketh the virtuous in trouble, full of magnanimuy 
and cousage ; and ferveth as a moil approved remedy 
agaiatt all doleful and heavy accidents which befal 
men in this prefent life. Aovker, 

Thus would there nothing fri@ify, either near ur 
undec them, the fun being horizontal to the poles, 

` Brown, 

FRUCTIFICATION. 2. f. je fruciify. | 
The aét of caufing or of heating fruit; 
feetndation ; fertility. 

That the fap doth powerfully eife in the Spring, 
to put the plantin a capacity of frwdfeation, he, 
that hath beheld how many gallons of water may be 
drawn from a birch-tree, hath flender reafan to 
doubt. Brewn's Falgar Eyrapers. 

Fru‘cruous.ady, | fruc?uexx, French; from, 
frudify.| Fruitful; fertile; impregnating 


- with Jertility. 


Apples of price, and plenteous (heaves of corn 
~ Oft interlac’d oceuy ; and both imlybe 
Fitting congeaial juice, fo rich the foil, 
4 So much does/ruéfuowsmoiflure o’erabound! Philipe., 
FRUGAL. adj. grze, Latin ; frugal, 
French.| Thitfty; fparing; partimoni- 
ous; not prodigal; not profufe; not lae 
vith. i 
Reafoning, I oft admire, 
How nature wife and frugal could commit 
Sach difpraportions, with fuperfiuous hand 
So many nobler badies to create, 5 
Greater fo manifold ta his own ufe. Aiiltams,. 
And wing’d purveyors his harp hunger fed á 
With frugal (craps of Neth and maflin bread. Hartree. 
If through milts he fhoots his {ullen beams, * ' 
Frugal of \ight, in toofe and'ttraggling flreams, 
Sufpect a drifling day. Dryden's Virgil. 
Fru'GaLLY. adv. [from frugal] Par- 
monioufly; fparingly ; thriltily. 
Mean time young Pafimond his mariage prefs’dy 
And frugally refolv'd, the charge to thus, 
To join bis brother’s bridal with his own. raryaea. 
Frucalniry.m/. | frugalite, French ; free 
alitas, Lat.) ‘Thrift; parfimony; good 
hufbandry. 
As for the general fort of men, frugality may 
he the caufe of drinking water; for that Is no fmall 


faving, to pay nothing for one’s drink, Bacen, 
Frugality and bounty too, ore 
Thofe diff’ring virtues, mect in-yous Waller, 


5M2 Is 


* 


FRU 
In this frugality of your praifes, fome things 1 
kannot omit. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
The boundaries of virtue are indivifible lines: it 
ia impofiible to march up clofe to the frontiers of 
Jfrxgality, without enteriog the territories of parli- 
mony. Arbuthnot’: Jobn Bull. 
Fruci'peRous, adje [frugifer, Latin.] 
Bearing fruit. Ainfworth. 
FRUIT. z. f. [ frau, Latin ; fruyth, 
| Welth ; fruit, French. } | 
3. The produ& of a tree or plant in which 
.. the feeds are contained. 
The ftrav:berry grows uoderneath the nettle, 
_. And whelefome berries thrive and ripen beft, 
` Neighbour’d by frust of bafer quality. Shakefp. 
2. That part of a plant which is taken for 


food. 
By tafting of that fruit forbid, 
Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. 


Davies. |. 


Sec how the rifing fruits the gardens-crown, 
Imbıbe the fun, and make his light their owns 


Blackmore. |. 


3- Produétion. 

The fruit of the fpirit is in all goodnefs. and: 

righteoufnefS, and truth. Fiphef, v- 9- 

4. The offspring of the womb ; the young of 
any animal. 

_ Can't thou their reck’nings keep? the timecom- 


utes. 
"When aeir fwol’n bellies tha!l enlarge the fruit. 
4 Sandys. 
‘ge Advantage gained by.any enterprifé or 
conduct. 

What is become of all the king of Sweden's 
victories ? Where are the fruits of them at this 
day 2 Ot of what benefit will they be to pofterity ? 

Swift. 

Another fruit, from confidering things¢n them- 
felves, will bethat ezch man will purfue his thoughts 
ja that method which will be moft.agreeable to the 
nature of the thing, aad to his apprehenfion of what 
“it fugeefts to him. Loeke. 

4, The efeét or confequence of any ation. 

She blued when fhe confidered the effect of 
granting; fne was pale when the remembered the 
JSruits of denying. . Sidneya 

"Chey Shall eat of the fruit of their own way. 

a Prev, 
Frulirace. x. f. [Jrutage, Frenci] Fruit 
collectively ; various fruits. 
To heav’n the trees 

Of life ambrofial fruitage bear, and vines 

Yield nectar, T Miltun’s Paradife Lofe 
Greedily they plocx’d $ 

The fruitage,. fair to fight, tike that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flamed. 
Miltone 

What is more ordinary wih them than the taking 
în flowers and fraitage tor the garnifhing of their 
work ? A More. 

Frulrterarer. x. f. [fruit and bearer.) 
That which produces tuit, 

Vrees, cfpecially Huiibearers, are often infected 

with the meafles: Mertiner’s Hufeandry. 
Fau'rrpeaxixc. adj. [fruit and bear] 
J laving the quality of producing fruit. 

By this way gralt, trees-of diferent kinds one 
or another, as fruitdearing trees-on thofe that bear 
ft. Abertimer, 

FRUITERER. 2. f. [ fruitier, French] One 
who trades in fruit. i 

i dil fight wih one Sampfon Swekfith,. a 
finiterer, behind Gray’s-inn. Slakefp. Worry tV 
Walnuts the frvis'rer's hand in Autumn fain >. 
Blue plumbs snd juicy pears augment his gain, Gay, 

Frou'trery. 2. /. { fruiterie, French.] 
1. Fruit collectively raken. 

Oft, notwithftanding all thy care 
To help thy plants, ou the fmall fraitery 
Exempt from ills, an oriental blait 

_  Difaftrous flies. _ Philips. 
2. A frvit-loft; a repofitory for fruit, 


FRU 
Fruitru, adj. [fruit and fell.) 
1. Fertile; abundantly productive ; liberal 
of vegetable prodatt.. 


If fhe continued.eruel, he could no more fultain 
his life than the carth remain freitfal in the fun's 
continual abitate. Sidney. 

The Earth, 
Though in comparifon of Heav’n, fo {mall,.. 
Nor glil’ting, may of folid good contain 
More plenty than the fun that barren thines,. 
Whofe virtue on itfelf works-no effect. 
But in the /rvitfal earth. 
Ze. Aually bearing fruit,- 
Adonis’ gardens, 
That one day bloom’d, and fruitful were. the next. 
Shakefpeare. 
3». Prolifick ; childbearing ;.not barren. 
Hear, Nature, hear; deargoddefs, hear a father! 
Sufpend thy purpote, if chou did't intend 
Ta make this creature fruiifed $ 
Into her womb convey tterility, Séake/p. King Lear. 
. Male he created thee,.but thy confort 
Female for.race; then blefs'd mankind, and faid, 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the Earth; 
Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold, Milon. 
Ihave copied nature, making the youths amorous 
and the damfels fruiif/. b Gay. 
4--Plenteous ; abounding iñ:any thing. 
. While you, -my lord, the sural thades admires 
_. And from Britannia’s publick pofts retire, . 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, ~ 
Through nations fruitful of immortal ihe Addifor. 
FRu'ITFULLY. adu. (from fruitful], 
1._In fach a manner as-to be prolifick, . 
How facred feeds of fea, and air, and carth, . 
And purer fire zErooee univerfal night, 
And empty fpace di PE ai unite. 
2..Plenteonfly ;.aban nt. 

You have many opportunities -to cut him off: if 

your will want not, time and place.will be fruitfully 


oftereds.. Shakefpeare. 
Fruisfully abound. - Dryden. 


FRU'ITFULNESS, 2./. [from fruitful. } 
1. Fertility; fecundity; plentiful production. 

Neither ean we afcribe the fame fruitfulnefs to any 
part of the earth, nor the fame virtue to any plant 
thereon growing, that they had before the flood. 

d Raleigh's Hiffary. 
2. The quality of being prolifick, or bearing 
many children. . 
The goddefs, prefent at the match the made, . 
So blefs’d the bed, {uch fruitfilne/t.convey’d, 
* Yhatere ten moons had fharpen’d cither horn, 
To-crown.theirblifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryd. 
3» Exuberant abundance, 

The remedy of frxitfulze/s is ealy, ut no la- 
bour will Help the contrary: I will tke and praife 
fome things in a young writer, which yet, if he 
continues in, 2 cannot but juftly hate him for. 

Ben Fonfor's Difcoverier. 

Fau'rrerovess 2.f. [frat and groves. ] 

- Shades,.or clofe plansations of fruit trees. . 
The faithful fave, . 

Whom to my cupual train Icarius gave, . 
To tend the fraifgreves.- Pope's Oduffiy; 
FRUITION. w. /. [/reor, Latin.} Enjoy- 
ment ; poffcfion; pleafure given by pof- 
feflion or ufe: 


Man doth ont feem to reft fatisfied either witls 
fenition of that wherewith biż life is preferved, or 
with’ performance of fuch aétions as advance him 
tacit defervedly in eftimation, Efeiker, 

I am driv'n, by breath of her renown, 
Either to feck thipwreck, or to arrive 
Where I.may have frxirion of her love. 

God riches and renown to men imparts; 
* Ek's all they with 5:and yet their narrow heatsr 
* Cannot fo great a fluency receive, s 
But their fruition to a ftranger leave. Sandys, 
Wit once, like-beauty, without artor drefs, . 

Naked and unadoracd, could find fuccefs ; - 
Till by fruition, novelty deftroyed, , 
The nymph muff find new charms to be cnjoy’d. . 
X Grazville, 


Mitten. 


Rofecrnmots,. 


Shakefp, 


PRU 
Affidtion generally difables a man from purfuing: 
thofe vices in which the guile of men confits : it 
the affiGion be on his body, his appetites are- 
weakened, and eapacity of fruition deftroyed. 
Rogers's Sermons, 


Frauitive. atj, [from the noun.| En- 
joying; pofiefling ; having the power of 
enjoyment. A word not legitimate. 

Te wher our longings for fruitive or experimenti? 
knowledge,. it is referved among the prerogatives of 
being in heaver,.to know bow happy we thal! be, 
when thero. Boyle, - 

Frutirvess. adj. [ftom fruit. ] 

1. Barren of frait; not bearing fruit: 

The Spaniards of Mexico, for the firå forty years, - 
could not make our kind of wheat bear feed ; but 
it grew up,as high as the trees, and eee 

Raleigh s ifory. - 

2.: Vain ;:produdtive of no advantage ; idle; 
unprofitable. 

O! let me not, queth he, return again 
Back to the world, whofe joys fo fruitse/s are : 

But let me here for ay in-peace remain, 
Orttraightway on that laft long voyage fare. Spenfer. 

Serpent ! we mighthave fpar’d our coming hither; 
Fruit'efs to me, though fruit be here t' excels, Mile. 

The other is for entirely waving a!l fearches into 

< antiquity, in relation to this coatroverfy, as being 
either needlefs or fruitlefs, Waterland, 


|3. Having no offspring, 


Upon my head they plac'd a fruitlefs crown; 
And but a barren feeptre in my gripe; 
_ No fon of mine fucceeding. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
Fruitiessiy. adv. [from fruite] Vain- 
« ly; idly; unprofitably. 
After this fruit curiofity fraislefly enquireth, and 
confidence blindly determineth, Browtiy 
Walking they talk’d, and fruielefly divin'd 

What friend the.pricttefs by thofe words defign’d. 

| Lirydeite 
Fruir-time, xf. [frat and tine.] ‘The 

Autumn ; the time for gathering fruit. 
Fruir-tree. 2. fo [fruit and tree] A 

tree of that kind whofe principal value- 

arifes from the fruit produced by it. 
Lady, by yonder blefled moon T vow; , 
That tips with filver all thefe fruiterrce tops. Shak. . 
They poffeffed houfes full of all goods, wells ; 
digged, vineyards and.oliveyards, and friét-trees in 
abundance. Neb, ix. 25> . 
All with a border of rich frxit-trees crown’d, 

Whofe loaded branches hide.the lofty mound. 

/ Wallers . 
Fru MENT Alorouss adj, [from frumentum, « 

Latin.] Made. of grain. Dia.. 
Frume'nry. n.f- | framentum, corn, La- . 

tin.] - Food made of wheavboiled in milk. , 
To- Fru mP. v. a. To mock ; to browbeat. . 

Skinner. Ainfrworth. . 
To Frusu..v. a. [ froffer, French.} Too 

bteak, bruife, or crufh. Hanmer. 

t tike thy armour well ; 

Vil 2% it, and-unlock the rivets all; ~ 

But i'll be matter: of itv. Shakefpeare.. 
Frusu. 2. f, [from the verb:] A fort of 

tender hora that grows in the middle of” 

the fole, and ac fome. diflance from the: 
toe: it divides into two branches, run- 
ning towards the heel, in the form of a 

fork. Farrier’s Did. 
Frusrra‘ngous. adj. [ frufira, Latin.) 
Vain; ufclefs; unprofitable; without ad- 
vantage. 

Their attampts being fo frufraxeous, and the de. - 
monftrations to the contrary fo perfpicuous, it-is a 
marvel that any man. fhould.be zealoutly atlected 
in a caufe that has neither truth nor any honett 
ufefulnefs in it, More, 

Ue timely withdraws his frafraxeccs batiled. 
kinducfles, and fecs the folly of sudeayouring to 

fircke 


ORY 
firoke a tyger into a lamb, or to court an Ethie- 
pian-out of hiscolour. South. 
To FRU'STRATE. v, «2. [ frufror, Latin; 
Siufrer, Fe.) 
1». To defeat; to difappoint ; to baulk. 

It is an axiom of nature, that natural defire can- 

not utterly be frufrate. Hooker. 
l furvive, 

To mock the expectations of the world, 

To frufirate pr phecies, and to raze out 

Rotten opini-2. Shakefpeare’s Elenry lV. 

Stern look’d the fiend, as fru/irace of his will ; 
Nor half fuffic’d, and ie tokill. Dryden. 

Not more almighty to refit our might, 

Than wife to frufirace all our plotsand wiles, Sit. 
2. To make null; tonullify. | 

The a& of parliament which gave all his lands to 

the queen, did cut offand fizfrate all fuch con- 

vey ances. ~ Spenfer. 
a Now thou haftaveng'’d 

Supplanted Adam; and by vanquithing 

Temptation, haft regain’d loft paradife, 

Ard fruffrated th: conqueft fraudulent. Milton, 

The peculiar ftrength of the motive may of itfelf 

perhaps contribute to fruffrate dicefiicacy of it, ren- 
dering it liable to be fufpected by him to whom it is 
addreffed, Atterbury. 
Fro’strate, farticipial adj. [from the 
verb. | 
1. Vain; ineffectual; .ufelefs; unprofitable. 
He is drown’d 
Whom thus we ftray to find, and the fea mocks 
Our frufirare fearchon land, Shakefp. Tempef. 
The rulerof the province of Judea beng by Ju- 
Han bufied in the re-edify ing of this temple, flaming 
* patls of fire ifftiiag near the foundation, and oft con- 
fuming the workmen, made the eaterprife frufrate, 
Ratcigh's Uifery. 
Allat once emplay their thronging darts ; 
Bat out of order thrown, in air they join, 
And multitude makes /rafraze the defign... Dryden. 
2, Null; void.. 

Few thingy are fo reftrained to any one end or 
wrpofe, that, the fame heing extinét, they thould 
forthwith utterly become frufrare. Hooker. 

Frustration. x. f. ( frufrario, Latin; 
from frufrate.) Difappointment ; defeat. 

In flates notorioufly. irreligious,..a fecret and ir- 

reGiRtiblespower countermands their deepeft projects, 
fplits their counfels, and {mites their moft refiaed 
policies with frufiraticn and acurfe. South. 
Fru’strative. adj. [from frefrare.| Fal- 
lacious; oe ti emul Ainfworth. 
Fru’stra ory. adj. [from frufrate.] That 
which makes any procedure void; that 
, which vacates apy former procefs. 
Bartolus reftrains this toafru/frtteryappeal. Ayliffe. 
FRUSTUM. x. f. (Latin.) A piece cut 
off from. aeregular figure. A term of 
feience. 
Fry. u.f. [from froe, foam, Danith. Skin- 
ner. 
r. The fwarm of little filhes juft produced 
from the fpawn, 
They come (a us, but as love drar; 
He fwallows us and never chaws; ‘ 
Ry him, as by chain’d thor, whole ranks to dies 
~Weisthe tyrant pike, and we the fry, Donwe, 

Forthwith the founds and feas each creek and bay, 
With/ry innumerable fwarm, and thoals 
Oi hth, that with their fins and flining fecales 
Glide uader the green wave in fcul!s, that oft 
Bunk themid-fea, | Milton's Paratife Loft. 

The angler had the hap to draw upa very hitile 
fit, from ameng ihe fiye L' Efirange. 

So clofe behind Ame promontory lie 
The hüge leviathans, t'attend their prey; 

And give no chace, but fwallow in the /r7, 
Which through their gaping jaws miftake the way. 
s Dryden. 
z. Any {warm of animals; or young people 
in contempt. 
Onwel the fry ef thefe rakehell horfeboys, grow- 


ing upin knavery and villainy, are their kern con- 
tioually fupplied and maintained, Spen/er on Ireland, 
Them before the fry of children young, 

Their wanton fports and childith mirth did play, 

And to the maidens founding timbrels fung, Fairy Q. 
Draw me no conttellations there, 

Nor dog nor goat, nor bull, nor bear $ 

Nor any of that monttrous fry 

Ofanimals that ftock the tky. Oldham. 
The young fry muft be held ata diftance, and 

_ kept under thedifcipline of contempt. Collier. 
Fry. ref. A kind of-fieve. 
He drefled the dut from malt by running it 
through a fan or /ry. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
To FRY. v. a. [frigo; Lat. frio, Welth ; 
Srijck, Erle.) 
To drefs food by rozfting it in a pan on 
the fire.. 
To FrY. v. x. 
1. To be roafted ina pan on the fire. 
2. To fuffer the ation of fire. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rife ; 

Above the brims they force their fiery way, 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. Dryd. 
3. To melt with heat, 

Spices and gums about them melting fry; 

And phenix likey in thatrich neft they die. Wadler, 
4. Tobe agitated like liquour in the pan on 
the fire. 

Oil of fweet almonds,- newly drawn with fugar, 
and a little fpice, fpread upon bread toafted, is an 
excellent nourtfher; but then, to keep the oil from 
Szying in the tomach, drink mild beerafter it. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffery. 
Where no ford he finds, no water fries, 
Nor billows with unequal murmurs roar, 
But fmoothly fide along, and {well the thoar, - 
“That courfe he fteer’d. x Dryden's En. 
Fry. z. f. [from the verb.) A dih of 
things fried.. 
Frv'incpan. #. f. [fry and pan.) ‘The 
veffel in which meat is roafted on the fire. 

If! pafs by fea, I may chance to fall from the 
Sryingpan into the fire. flowel's Vocal Ferf. 

We underitand by out of the fryingpan into the 
fire, that things go Irom bad to worle. J." Efrrange. 

A freeman of London hasthe privilege ot difturb- 
ing a whole ftreet with the twanking ofa brafs kettle. 
ora frying pan. Addifon, 

Jo Fus. v.a. To putoff; to delay by falfe 
pretences; to cheat. It is generally written 
fot. See For. 
A hundred mark is along lone for a poor lone 
woman to bear! and l have berne, and borne, and 
borne, and have been fudb'd off aud fudé'd off 
from this day to that day, that itis a thame to be 
thought on. Shakefpeare’s Henry VV. 
Fus. 2. f A plump chobby boy. Ainfwerth. 
Fulcaten. adj. | fucatss Latin.) 
1. Painted ; difgutfed with paint. 
2. Difguifed by falfe thow. 
FUCUS, n. f. [Latin.] Paint for the face. 
Not now in ufe.’ 
© Women chat 
Of fucus thisand fucus that. Ben Jokrfen. 
Vhofe who paint for debauchery fhould have the 
fucus pulled off, ard the enarfenefs underncath dif- 
covered. Cellier. 
Ta ¥u'ppre. v. as [Of unknown cty mo. 

mology.] To make drunk. 

The table floating round,” 

And pavement faithle{stathe fuddled feet. Thim/fon. 
To ¥u'ppLe.v.m To drink to excefs. 
*  Menwillbe whoring and fntdfivyno fill, 

L' dh firange. 

FUEL. x. /. [from fe, fire, French.] “Ihe 


malter oraliment of fre. 


This hall be with burning and fue/ of fire, T/ix.5. F 


This fpark will prove a raging fire, 
If wind and fuel be brought to feed y wth, Sbuke/. 


‘6. Wandering; runnagate; vagabond. 


FUG 


Mov'd 4 my charms, with them your love may 
ceafe; 

And asthe fuel finks the flame decreafe. 
To Fu'zL. v. a, [from the noun. | 
1. To feed fire with combuftible matter. 

And yet fhe cannot wafte by this, 

Nor long endure this torturing wroag ; - 

Fer more corruption needlefs is,, 


2 
Prior, 


To fxet fuch a fever long- Donne.. 
Never, alas! the dreadful name 
That fuels the infernal flame, Cowley, - 
The field chimney blazes widés. ` Tempor, 


2. To ftore with firing. / 
Some are plainly economical, as that the feat 
be well watered, and well fuelled, Wotton’s Archited. 
FUETLLEMORTE. x. J. [French.] Cor- 
na pronounced and written philomot. 
wilemorte colour fignifies the colour of wie 
thered feaves in autumn, 
Fuca'cious, adje [ fugax, fugacis, Latin.) - 
Volatile. . 
Fuca’ciousness. m. f. [ fugax, Latin.) 
Volatility; the quality of flying away. 
Fucalctry, af. [ fugax, Latin.] 
r. Volatility ; quality of flying away. 

Spirits and falts, which,by their fugacity, ca. 
lour fmell, tate, and divers experiments that I urs 
pofely made to examine them,.were like the falt and"! 
fpirit of urine and foot.. Boyles 

2. Uncertainty ; inftability. 
FucH. interj. perhaps from [gto] An 
expreffion of abhorrence. Commonly foh. 

A very filthy fellow: how odioufly he fmells of his. - 
country garlick ! fugh, how he ttinks of Spain. 

Dryd. Don, Sebaftian, 

FUGITIVE. adj..[ fugitif, French; figi 
zývus, Latin. 

1. Not tenable; not to be held or detained. 

Our idea of infinity is a growing and fugitive 
idea, ftill in a boundlefy progreffion, that can ftop no 
where. < Loeke, 

Happinels, objeét of that waking dream, 

Which we call hfe, miftaking: fugitive theme 
Of my purfuing verfe, ideal fhade, 
Notional good, by faney only. made, 
z. Unfteady ; unftable ; notdurable. 
3- Volatile; apt to fly away. 

The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, 
of pany of the more fturdy vegetables, fall off for 
want of the fupply from beneath: thofe only which 
are more tenacicus, making a fhift to fubfift without € 
fuch recruit. _ Woodward's Natural Hiflary, - 

4. Flying; ronning from danger. 
Whiltt yet with Parthian blood thy fword iswarm, - 
Thefugirive Parthians follow. Shak. Ant. andChipe 
The Trojan chief’ 
Thrice fugitive about Troy wall. 
5» Flying from duty ; falling off, 

Cana fugitive daughter enjoy herfelf, while her 

perepts are in teara. Clarif... 


Prior- 


Milton, 


The moit malicious furmife was countenanced by 
a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyfician. Hortons 

KFulervive. v. f. w the adjedtive. } 

1. One whe runs from bis ftation.or duty. 

1 Unmarried men are heft friends, belt mafters, , 
beft fervants, but not always bett fuljects; for they 
are light to run away, and almott alk fugitives are of 
that condition. Bacon, +. 

Baek to thy punifhment, :. j 

Falfe fugitive! and to thy {peed add wings, +. 

«cit with a whip of fcorpigns ! purfue 
. Thy ling’ring. . Milton's Pavadife Lap 

We. underitand by fome fugitives that, he hath t 
commanded 

The generals to-rcturn with vilory, or expect + 

A thameful death. DerhamteSophy.  . 
2. One who takes fhelter. undereanother. 
power from punifhment. +. 

‘Too many, beingmen ofsgood ihhetitance, ‘are 
fied beyond the feas, where they live under princess, 
which aze her majefty2a profelfed enemies; and con- - 

verle. 


` 


vefi andvare confedvrates with other traytors and 
Sugitives there abiding. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Your royal highnefs is too great and too juft, 
either to wantor to receive the homage of rebellious 
Sugzitives. Dryden. 
3. One hard to be caught or detained, 
What mule buthiscan Nature's beauties hit, | 
Or carch that airy fugitive, call'd wit. Harte. 
Fu'citiveness. x. fe [from fugitive.] 
1. Volatility; fugacity. 
Thay divers falt, emerging upon the analyfis of 
many eoncretes, are very volatile, is plain from the 
Sfugitiverefs of Talt and of harthhorn attending in 
diniltation. Boyle, 
2. Inftability ; uncertainty. > 
FUGUE. n. J. [French; from fuga, Latin. ] 
In mufick, fome point coniifting of four, 
five, fix, or any other number of notes 
begun by fome one fiogle part, and.then 
feeonded by a third, fourth, fifth and 
fixth part, if the compofition confifts of fo 
many ; repeating the fame or fuch like 
‘notes, fo that the feveral parts follow, or 
come in one after another in the fame 
manner, the leading parts ftill fying be- 
fore thofe that follow. Harris. 
The reports and fugues 'have an agreement with 
the figures in rhetorick of repetition and traduction. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
The’ fkilful organit pljes his grave and fancied 
defeant in lofty fugues. Milton on Education. 
Mis volant touch 
Inftinét through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and purfu’d traniverfe the.refunant fuene, 
Tilton. 
Long has a race of heroes fill'd the ftage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 
In fongs and airs exprefa their martial fire, 
Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. Addifon, 
Fu'tciment. n. f [ fulcinen, fulcimentum, 
Latin.) That on which a body refts, 
which a&s or is acted upon at cach end, 


cas a balance ora lever. 

The power that equiponderates with any weight, 
muft have the fame proportion unto it, as there is 
betwist their feveral diftances from the centre nr 

Sulciment. 4 Wilkixs. 
To Furri. v. a. [Jull and fill. ] 


x. To fill till there is no room for more, 


"This fenfe is now not ufed. 
Six gates i’ th? city, with maffy ftaples, 
And cnrrefponfive and fulfilling bolts, 
Sparre up the fons of Troy, Shak. Trost, and Crefida. 
2. To anfwer any prophecy or promife by 
performance. 
They knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets which are read every fabbath-day, they have 
Sudfilted them in condemning him. Ags, xiii. 27. 
"The fury bath’d them in cach other's blood ; 
Then, having fix’d the fight, cxulting flies, 
And bears fudfill’d her promife to the tkies, Dryden, 
3- To anfwer any purpofe or defign. 
Here nature feems faudfl/'’d in all her ends, 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
4. To anfwer any defire by compliance or 
gratification. = 
fon my wounded breait thou drop'ft a tear, 
Think for whofe fake my breatt that wound did bear ; 
And faithfully my laftdefires fetfil, 
As I perform my cruel father’s will, Dryden's Ovid, 
ç. ‘To anfwer any law by obedience. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law. Rum, xiii. 10. 
This 1 my glory account 
My exaltation, and my whole delight, 
That thou in me well-pleas’d declar'it thy will 
Fuifilltd, which ta fulfill is all my blifs, Dilton. 
Furer 'UGHT. adj. [ fall and fraught.) 
Fully ftored. 
Thy fall hast lefta kind of blot - 
To mark the fidfraught man, the beft endu'd, 
With fome fulpicion. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 


+ 


` 


FUL 
Fulterncy. n. fe [fulgens, Latin.] Spleng 
dour; glitter, ý Dias 


Fultcenr. adj. [ fulgens, Latin.] Shining ; 
dazzling; exquifitely bright. 
As fram a cloud hisfulgent head, 

And thape ftar-bright, appear'd. {Milton's Par. Loft. 
The illumination is not fo bright and fulgenr as 

to obfeure or estinguifls all perceptibility of realon. 
More's Divine Dial, 
FU/LGID. aij. (fulgidus, Latin.) Shining; 

glittering; dazzling. 
Furerpiry. z. fe [from fulgid.] Splen- 
dour; dazzling glitter. ° Dia. 
Fu'LGOUR. m. f. ( fulgor, Latin.) Splendour; 
dazzling brightnefs like that of lightning. 
Glow-warms alive proje&t a luftre in the dark; 
which fulgoar, notwithitanding, ceafeth after death. 
Brown, 
When I fet my eyes on this fide of things, there 
fhires from them fuch an intelletual fu/peur, that 
methinks the very glory of tle Deity becomes vifible 
through them. More. 
FULGURA'TION. 2. f. [filgeratio, Latin. ] 
The aét of lightening. 

Fultuam. x. f- A cant word for falfe dice. 


Hanmer. 
Let vultures gripe thy guts, for gourd and Fu/bam’s 


hold, 

And high and low beguile the rich and poor. Shakefp. 
Funi'ctnous. adj. | fuligineux fe, French, 

fuliginofus, Latin.] Sooty; fmoky. 
Burrage hath an excellent [pirit to reprefs the 
feliginous vapours of dulky melaacholy, and fo cure 
madncfs. 
Whereas hiftory fhould be the torch of truth, he 
makes her in divers places a fu/igizous link ar =A 
Howel. 


Fu'LIMART. 2. f. [This word, of which 
Skinner obferves that he found it only in 
this 


fiat. ind of ftinking ferret. 


The fichat, the fxlimart, and the ferret, live 


upon the face, and withiwthe bowels of the earth. 


Walton's Angler, 


FULL. adj. [pulle, Saxon; wol, Dutch. ] 
1, Replete; without vacuity; having no 
{pace void. 
Better is an handful with quietnefs, than both the 
hands ful! with travel and vesation of fpirit. 


ecl. iv. 6. 
Valley fu// of chariots. í Ifaiah, 
The trees of the Lord are fult of fap. Pfalms. 
Where all muft fxi] or not coherent be.» Pope. 


z. Abounding in any quality good or bad. 
With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 
He met her full, but /x// of warefulnefs. 
You fhould tread a courfe 
Pretty and full of view.  Sbake/peare’s Cymbeline. 


Sidney. 


Followers, who make theinfelses as trumpets of 
the commendatiun of thofe they follow, are full of 
inconvenience; they taint bufinefs through’ want of 
fecreey, and export honour from a man, and make 
Bacon. 


him a return in envy. 

That muft be our cure, 
Tobe no more; fad cure; for who would lofe, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 


Thofe thoughts that wander through etermiy ? Milt. 
Gay religion’s fil of pomp and gold. > Milton, 


In that fweetteafon, as in bed I lay, 
Tturn'd my weary fide, but ftillin vain, 
Though fxi} of youthtul health and pain. 


remove, 


And paints the paffions that your eyes infpire ; 

Full of that fiame, his tender feenes he warms, 

And frames his goddefs by your matchlefs charms. 
Granv, 


3. Stored with any thing; well fupplied 


with any thing. 
Fulfot days was he; 
Two ages pait, he liv'd the third to fee. 


4 


Tichel. 


Bacon. 


affage, feems to mean the fame with 
Mak 


Dryden. 

Heis fuil of wants which he cannot Supply, and 
compafled about with infirmities which he cannot 
Tilletfon,. 
From yon bright heaven our author fetch’d his fire, 


2 


FUL 


4. Plump; faginated; fat. 
Agentleman of a fu// body having broken his fiin 
by a fall,.the wound inflamed. — /#/eman's Surga ` 
ç. Saturared; fated. 
1 am full of the burnt offerings of rams. Jfa. i. 116 
The alteration of {cenes feeds and relieves the c; e, 
before it be full of the fame object. Bacon, 
6. Crowded with regard to the imagination 


or memory. 
Every one sie of the miracles done by cold baths 
on decayed and weak conttitutions. Locke, 
7. That which fills or makes full; large ; 
great in effect. 
Water digefteth a fulf meal fooner than any li- 
quor. Arbuthac, 
8. Complete; fugh as that nothing further 
is defired or wanted. 
‘that day had feen the fxi? accomplifhment 
Of all his travels, Daniel's Civil War, 
What remains, ye gods, 
But up and enter now into fal blifs? Ailton. 
Being tried at that time only with a promife, he 
, gave full credit to that promife, and {liN gave evi- 
dence of his fidelity as fait as occafions were offered. 
fhamimond’s Pra&i. Cutechifney 
The refurreétion of Jefus Irom the dead hath given 
the world full affurance of another lifes  Tilorfor, 
9. Complete without abatement; at the ut- 


moft degree. - - 

At the end of two fuli years Pharaoh dreamed. 

: Genefis. 

After hard riding plunge the horfes into water, and 

allow them to drink as they pleafe; but gallop them 

full {peed, to warm the water in their bellies. Suifi, 

10. Containing the whole matter; expreff- 
ing much, 

Where my expreffions are not fo full as his, either’ 

* our language or my art were defective; but where 
mine are fuller than his, they are but the impref- 
fions which the often reading of him have left upon 
my thoughts. Derbam. 

Should a man go about with never fo fet ftudy to 
deferibe fuch a natural form of the year before the 
deluge as that which is at prefent eftablitied, he 
could fcarcely do it info few words, fo fit and froper, 
fo full and exprefs. Wocdward. 

11. Strong: not faint; not attenuated. 

I did never know fo full a voice ifue from fo 
emptya heart; but the empty veffel makes the greatest 
found. Shake/pearee 

Barrels placed under the floor of a chamber, make 
all noifes in the fame more ful? and refounding. 

Bucon's Natural Hiftory, 
Dryden taught to join 
The varying verfe, the full refounding line, 

12. Mature; perfect. 

In the fultanry of the Mamalukes, flaves reighed 
over families of iree men; and much like were the 
cafe, if you fuppofe a nation, whero the cuftom were 
that alter full ace the fons fhould expulfe their fathers 
out of ther poffetiions, Baten. 

So law appears imperfect, and but giver 
With putpofe to refign them in ful? time 


Pore, 


Up to a better covenant. Milton. 
Thefe thonghts 
Full counfel muft mature. Milton, 


13. [Applied to the moon.] Complete in 
its orb. : 

Towards the fwi? moon, as he was coming home 
one morning, he tele his legs faulter, Wifeman. 

14. Not continuous, ora full ftop.’ 

Therewith he ended, making a fui! point of a 
hearty fign. A Sidney. 

iç. Spread to view in all dimenfions. 

Tall about the end of the third century, Ido 
not remember to have feen the licad of 2 Roman 
emperor drawn with a_fu// face: they always appear 
in protile. Addifon cn Medals. 

Furt. x. /. [from the adje€tive. } 
1. Complete meafure ; freedoin from defi- 
ciency. 
d When we return, 
Well fee thofe things affected tothe fatl, Shakjpe 

He liked the pomp and abfolute authority ot a 

geoeral 


FUL 


eneral well, and preferved the dignity of it to the 
Fill. mids See itn. 
The piéture of Ptolem lopater is given by au- 
thors to lie full. É P ä Dryden. 
Sicilian tortures and the hrazena bull, 
Are emblems, rather than exprefs the fir// 
Of what he feels, Dryden's Perf. 
If where the rules not far enough extend, 
Some lucky licence anfwer to the full 
Th’ intent propos’d, that licence is a rule. 
2. The oe ftate or degree. 
‘The fwan's down feather, 
That ftands upon the {well at fu// of tide, 
Neither way inclines, Shake/p, Amt. and Cleopatra. 
. The whole; the total. . 
The king hath won, and hath fent out 
A fpeedy pow'r to encounter ths my lord : 
This is the news acfull, Shakefpeare's Henry VV. 
But what at fu// | know, thou kaow’ft no part; 
} knowing all my peril, thou no art. Shakefpeare, 
4- The ftate of being fatiated. , 
When | had fed them to the fu//. Jer: Y. 7e 
5. [Applied to the moon.] The time in 
which the moon makes a perfect orb. 
Brainsia rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are full- 
eft inthe full of the moon. Bacon’s Natural Hift. 
Fut. adv. 
1. Without abatement or diminution. 
Ue full 
Refplendent all his Father manifett. 
Exprefs'd. Milton. 
nthe unity of place they are fx as (eruputous; 
which many of their criticks limit to that very {pot 
of graund where the play is fuppofed to begin. Dryd. 
A modet blafh the wears, not form'd by art; 
Free from deceit his face, aad fi// as free his heart. 
Dryden. 
The moft judicious weiter is fometimes miftaken 
after all his care ; but the hafty eritick, who judges 
ona view, is full as liable to be deceived. Dryden. 
Since you may 
Sufpeét my courage, if 1 thould not lay, 
The pawn I proffer (hall be fué/as good. Dry@. Virg. 
2. With the whole effect. 


Pope. 


"Tis the pencil, thrown luckily fui? apon the f 


horfe’s mouth to exprefs the foam, which the pain- 
ter, with all his (kill, could not perform without it. 
De yden’s Dufrefacy. 
From harmony, fmm heavenly harmony,. 
This univerfal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran,- 
The diapafon clofing f// in man. 
3. Exactly, 
. Fallin the centre of the facred wood, 
An arm arifeth of the Stygian flood. 
Full nineteen failors did the thip convey, 
A fhole of nineteen dolphins round her play. Addif. 
4. Directly. 
He met hee full, but full of warefulnefs. | Sidney. 
Ile then confronts the bull, 
Ard on his ample forzhead aiming fidi, 
The deadly ftroke defcending piere’d the fkull, 
Dryden. 
At length refoly’d, he throws with all his torce 
Fall at the temples of the warrior horfe. Dryden. 


5- lt is placed before adverbs and adjec- 
tives, to intend or ftrengthen their figni- 
fication. 


Tell me why on your (hield, fo goodly fcor'd, 

Paar ye the picture of that lady's head? 

Full ively inthe temblant, though the fubftance dead, 
i Spenfer. 

J was fer at work 

Among my maids; /u// little, God knows, lookin 

Enber for tuch men or fuch byfinels. Shakefp. 
Fall well ye reje@ the commandment. Mar.vii.g. 
Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 

Lamenting turn'd full fad. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
You /ufMittle think that you mutt be the beginner 

ol the difcourfe yourfe!f. Mares Divine Dial, 
Fuli Ve thoaght of him thegentle kmght. Dryd. 
Full well the god his fifter's envy knew, 

Aad what her aims and what her arta parfue. Dryd. 
‘Shere is a perquifite ful? as honcil, by which 


Addifer, 


Dryden.. 


FUL 
you have the bek partof a bottle of wine for your- 
feir. Swift, 
Fux. is much ufed in compofition to in- 
timate any thing arrived at its higheft 
ftate, or utmoft degree. 


FuLL-BLOWwN, adj. | full and blown.) 
1. Spread to the utmoft extent, as a perfect 


bloffom. ` 
My glories are paft danger; Sie blown : 
Things, that are blafted, are but in the bud. Dewd, 
My full-blown youth already fades apace; 
Of our fhort being "tis the fhorteft fpace! Dryden. 
z. Stretched by the wind to the utmoft 
extent. 
‘He who with bold Cratinus is infpir’d, 
With zeal ant equal indignation fir'd; 
Who at enormous villainy turns pale, 
And fteers againft it with a full-blown fail, Dryden. 


FuLL-BO'TTOMED. adj. [ full and bottom. | 


Having a large bottom. 

I was obliged to fit at home in my morning-gown, 
having pawned a new fuit of cloaths and a full- 
bottomed wig for a fum of money. Guardian. 


FULL-EARED. adj. { full and câr.) Having 


the heads full of grain. 
As flames roll’d by the winds confpiring force, 
Over full-ear'd corn, ot torrents caging courfe, 
Denham. 


FuLL-EY'ED. adj. ( fell and eye.) Having 


large prominent eyes. 


Futu-rep. adj. [ full and fed.) Sated; fat; 


faginated. 

All as a pactridge plump, fall.fed and fair, 

She form'd this image of well bodied air, Pape. 
FuLL-LA'DEN. adj. [full and Jaden.] Laden 
*till there can be no more added. 

It were onfit that fo excellent a reward as the 
Gofpel peomifes fhould ttoop down, like fruit upon 
a full-laden bough, to be plucked by every idle and 
wantoo hand. Tiklotfor. 

Furs-spre'an, adj. [full and fpread.] 
Spread to the utmoft extent. 
How eafy ’tis, when deftiny proves kind,- 
With full-fpread fails to run before the winds 
But thote that 'gainft tiff gales laveering gos- 
Muft be at once refolv’d and [kilful too, Dryden, 
FuLL-SU'MMED, adj. [full and fummed.) 
Complete in all its parts. 

The cedar ftretched forth his branches, and the 
king of birds nefted within his leaves, thick feather- 
ed, and with full-fummed wings fattening his talons 
Eat and Weft; but néw the eagle is become half 
naked. Uowel'sVecal Foreft. 

To FULL. a. a. [ fullo, Latin.] To cleanfe 
cloth from its oil or greafe. 

FuU'LLAGE. x. f. [from full.] The money 
paid for fulling or cleanfing cloth. 

Fu'LLER. 2. f. (Jullo, Latin.] One whofe 
trade is to cleanfe cloth. 

The elothiers have put of i 

The fpinfters, carders, fullert, weavers, Shakefp. 

His raiment became fhining, exceeding white as 
fnow; fo as no fuller on earth can whiten them, ` 


Whur. is. 3. 
Fu'tugrs Earth. n. f. 


Fullers earth is a mart of a clofe texture, ex- 
tremely foft and unétuous to the touch: when dry 
it is of a greyith brown colour, in all degrees, Irom 

«very pale to almoft black, and generally has a 
greenith caft in it, ‘he tast /vllers earth is dug in 
our own ifland. Hills Materia Medica. 

The fullers carth of England very much exceeds 
any yet difcovered abroad in goodnefs; which is one 
great reafon why the Englith furpafs all other nations 
jo the woollen manufacture. Woodward. 


Fu'tienrs Thifile, or Weed. n. fe [aipfacus.] 
A plant. 

Fu'tuery. z, f. [from feller.} The place 
where the trade of a fuller is exercifed. 


FuU'LLINGMILL, v, fi [full and mill.) A, 


FUL ` 

mill where the water raifes hammers 
which beat the cloth ‘till it be cleanfed. 

By large hammers, like thofe ufed for paper and 
Sfulingmills, they beat theig hemp. Mortimer. 

Fu'LLY. adv. (from full. ] 

1. Without vacuity. | 3 

2. Completely; without lack; without more 
to be defired. 

There are many graces for which we may not 
ceafe hourly to fue, graces which are in’ beftowing 
always, but never come to be fully had in this 
prefent life; and therefore, when all things here 
have an end, endlefs thanks muft have their be- 
ginning in a ftate which bringeth the full and final 
fatisfaction of all fuch perpetual defires, Hookers 

He fully poffeffed the entire revelation he had re- 
ceived from Gad, and had thoroughly digefted it. 

Locke, 
The goddefs a Š 
1t is enough, I'm fully fatisfy’d, Addifon's Ovid. 
Fu'LMINANT., adj. (fulminant, French, 
fulminans, hating Thundering; making 
a noife like thunder. - ; 
To FU'LMINATE. v. x. [ fulmizo, Latin, 
Jelminer, French.) 
1. To thunder. f 

I cannot fuiminatenor tonitruate words 
To puzzle intelleéts ; my ninth lap affords 
No Lycophronian bufkins. Tho, Randolph. 

2. To make a loud noife or crack. . 

Whillt it was in fufion we caft into it a live coal, . 
which preféntly kindled it, and made it boil and 
flafh for a pretty while: after which we catt in 
another glowing coal, which made it fulminate 
afreth. Boyle, 

In damps one is called the fuffocating, and the 
other Minari damp. /¥ od ward's Nat, Hift, . 

3. To iffue out ecclefiaftical cenfures. 
To Fu'uMinate. v. a. ‘To throw out as 
an object of terrour, 

As excommunication is not greatly regarded here’ 
in England, as now fulmiuated ; fo this conftitution 
is out of ufc among us ina great meafure, Ayliffe. . 

FULMINATION. x. fa { fulminatio, Latin ;, 
fulmination, French. from falitinate.| 

1. The act of thundering. 

2. Denunciations of cenfure. E: 

The fulminaticns from the vatican were turned 
into ridicule, Ayliffe's Parergen, 

Fu'LMINATORY.- adj. [ fulmineus, Latin; 
from fulminate.| Thundering; _ ftriking. 
horror. 


Fu‘iwess. w. /. [from foil] 


t. The ftate of being filled fo as-to have nos 


part vacant.. 
Your heave-offering (hall be reckoned the fulnefi « 
of the wineprels. . Numb. xviii, 27. 
Let the fea coar and the fu/ne/s thereof,. Deut. 
To the hnufes 1 withed nothing more than fafety, 
fidnef, and freedom. King Charles. 
2. The ftare of abounding in.any quality. 
good or bad. ‘ 
3. Completenefs ; fuch as leaves 
be defired. 


Your enjayments are fo complete, 
into gratulations, and congratulating their fulwefs 
only wifh their continuance. Scuth, 

4. Compketenefs from the coalition of many, 
parts. A 

The king fet forwards to Landon, receiving the 
acclamations and applaufes nf the people as he went ga 
which indeed were truc and unfeigaed, as night well + 
appear in the very demonttration and fulness of the 
cry. Bacon s Henry VIL 

5. Completenefs; freedom from-deficiency. 
In thy pretence is frelre/s of juy. Pfglas. . 
He is the half part of a bleifed imans. > 
Left to be Tinithed by fuch as fhe; 
And the a tair divided excellence, « 
Whole fidnefe ol perfektion licsia him, = Shak/p, 
6. Repletiva; . 


nothing to: 


‘TL turn avithea ~ 
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FUM 
-6 Repletion; fatiety. 


I need not inftance in the habitual intemperance 
rof rich tables, nor the evil accidents and effects of 
Jfuinefi, pride and luft, wantonnefs and foftnefs. - 

Taylor's Rule of living boly. 
z. Plenty; wealth. 
Tolapfe.in fulnefs 
‘Ts forer than to lie for need; and falfhool 
Is worfe in kings than beggars. Stoti: Cymbeline. 
3. Stroggling perturbation; fwelling in the 
mind. : a 

A principal fruit of friendfhip is the eafe and dif- 
charge of the fulnefs os the heart, which paffions of 
all kinds do-caufe and induce. Bacon's Efjays, 

g. Largenefs; extent. 

There wanted the fulzefs of a plot, and variety 
of chara¢ters to form it as it ought; and perhaps 
-fomething might have been added to the beauty of 
the ftyle. _ Dryden, 

ac. .Force:of found, {uch as fills the car; 
vigour. 
his fort of paftoral derives almoft its whole beauty 
“from a natural eafe of thought and fmoothnels cf 
verfe ; whereas that of moft other kinds confiits in 
-thedtrength and:/w/aas of both. i i 
:-FU'LSOME. adj. [from pulle, Saxon, foul. ] 
3. Nanfeous; offenfive. 
We thar brings:fu//ome objects to my view, 
“With naufeous images my fancy fills, ° 
And all goes down like oxymel of (quills, Refeommon. 

How half the youth of Europe are in arms, 

“How fulfere mult it be to ftay behiod, 
And die of-rank difeafes here at home ? 
a. Rank; «profs: to the fmell. 

White fatyrion is of a dainty fmell, if the plant 
puts forth white flowers only, and thofe not.thin or 
dry, they are commonly of rank and fudfome fmell, 


Bacon. 
3, Loftful. > 
He ftuck them up before the fulfame ewes. 
Shakefpeare. 


Otway. 


4» Tending to obfcenity. 

A certain epigram, which is afcribed to the em- 
peror, is more fudfome than any paflage I have met 
with in our poct. Dryden. 

Fu'LsoMELY. adv. [from ful/ome.] Nav- 
feonfly ; rankly; obfcenely. 

Fu':somenzss. x. fe [from fulfeme.] 

1. Naufeoufnefs, 

2, Rank fmell. 

3. Obfcenity. - 

No decency is confidered, no fulfemencfs is omit- 
ted, no-venom is wanting, as far as dulnefs can 
fupply it. Dryden. 

Fu mapo, 2. f. (famus, Latin.] A fmoked 
fih. 


Fih that ferve for the hotter countries, they ufed 
at firft to fume, by hanging them upon long fticks 
one by one, drying them with the fmoke of a foft 
and continual fire, from which they purchafed the 


name of fumadces. Carew, 
Fu'mace. 2. f [from fumus, Latin.] 
Hearthmoney. a DIG. 


¥ulmarory. n. fi fumaria, Latin, fume- 
terre. French.] An herb. 
Her fallow leas 

‘The dard, hemlock, and rank fumatery, 

Doth root upon. Shakefpeare’s Henry V, 
ToFUMBLE, v. x [ fommelex, Dutch.] 
1. To attempt any thing aukwardly or un-, 

gainly. 

Our mechanick theifts will hays their atams never 
once to have fuméled in thefe their motions, nor to 
have produced any inept fyftem. Cudworth,: 

2. ‘lo puzzle; to {train in perplexity. 

Am not |! a friend to help you owt? You would | 

have been fumbling half an hour for this excufe, 


3. To play childifhly. 
I fiw him fuméle with the ttects, and play with 
Sowers, and {mile upon his finger’send, Sbuke/p. ` 


Dry. S 
FuU'MBLER. m [from fumble 


Dryden's Spanifb Fryar.: 


FUM 


> 
JoFu'nsye. v. a. To manage aukwardly, 


As many farewels as be ftars inheay’n, 


Wich dittin€ breath and coclign'd kiffes to them, 
He furnbles up all in one loofe adieu. 


Shakefpeare. 
His greafy bald-pate choir ; 

Came fumbling a'er the beads,"in fuch an agony 

They told ’em falfe for fear. anifh Fryar, 

One who 


acts aukward 


Y 


Fu/merincry, adv. [from fumble.) In 


an aukward manner. 


Fume. x. f. [fumée French; fumus, Latin.] 
t, Smoke. 


Thus fighting fires a while themfelves confume 5 


‘But ftreight, like Turks, forc’d on to win or die, 


They firt lay tender bridges of their fuse, 
And o'er the breach in unétuous vapours fly. Dryd. 


2. Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. 


Love isa (moke rais’d with the feme of fighs: 
Being purg'd, a fire fparkling in loverseyes. Sbakefp. 

Tt were good to try the taking of fimes by pipes, 
as tbey do in tobacco, or other things, to dry and 
comfort. Bacon. 

In Winter, when the heat without is lefs, breath 
becomes fo far condenfed as to be vifible, flowing 
out of the mouth in form of a fume, or crafler va~ 
pour; and may, by proper vefiels, fet in a ftrong 
treezing mixture, be collected in a confiderable quan- 
tity. Woodward. 


3. Exhalation from the ftomach. 


The fumes of drink difcompofe and ftupify the 


brains of a man overcharged with it. South. |. 
Plung’d in floth we lie, and fnore fupine, 
As fill'd with fuses of undigefted wine. Dryden. 


FUN 
The fiugtard fleep beneath its facred beam; 7. 
For their light flumbers gentle fum'd away. Them/om, 
4. To be ina rage; to be hot with anger. 

When he knew his rival freed and gone, ke 
‘He fwells with wrath; he makes outrageous moan = 
He frets, he fumes, he ftares, he tamps the grouad, 
The hollow tow'r with clamours ring around. Drydew. 

To Fume. v. a. 
1. To fmoke; to dry in the fmoke. 

Thofe that ferve for hot countries they ufed at 
firft to fume, by hanging them upon long fticks one” 
by one, and drying them with the fmoke of a fait 
fire. Carewe 


d2. To perfume with odours in the fire. 


She fum’d the temples with an od'rous flame, è 
And oft before the facred altars came, 
To pray for him who was an empty name. Dryd. 
The fuming of the holes with brimftone, garlick, 
or other unfavory things, will drive moles out of the 
ground. y Mortimera 
3. To difperfe in vapours. 
The heat will fume away mot of the feent. 
Mortimer. 
Fume't. 2. f. The dung of the deer. 
FUME'TTE. a. f. [French.] A word ina 
troduced by cooks, and the pupils of 
cooks, for the ftink of meat. 
4 haunch of ven'fon made her fweat, 
Uniefs it had the right furmetre. Swift. 
FU'MID, adj. [fumidus, Latin.] Smoky ;. 
vaporous. zs 
A crafs and fumid exhalation is caufed from the 
combat of the fulphur and iron with the acid and 
nitrous fpirits of aguafortis. Brown. 


Pow’r,like new wine,does yourweak brain furprize, Fumtpiry. n. j. from fumid.] Smokinefs ; 


And its mad fumes in your difcourfes rife; 
But time thefe yielding vapours will remnve : 
Mean while Pll tafte the tober Joys of love. Dryden, 


4. Rage; heat of mind; paiffion. 


The fumes of his paflion do really intoxicate and 
confound his judging and difcerning faculty. South. 


5. Any thing unfubftantial. 


When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waffel fo convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fame. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 


6. Idle conceit; vain imagination. 


Plato's great year would have fome effeét, not in 
renewing the ftate of like individuals; for that is the 


fume of thofe, that conceive the celeftial bodies have 


more accurate influence upon thefe things belew, than 
they have, butin grofs. Bacon. 
Yo lay afide all that may feem to have a fhew of 


fumes and fancies, and to fpeak folids, a war with 


Spain is a mighty work, Bacon. 


To Fume. v. 2. [fumer, French; fums, 


Latin. ] 


1. To finoke. 


Their pray’rs pafs'd 
Dimenfionlefs through heav’nly doors; then clad 
With incenfe, where the golden altar fum'd 
By the great interceilor; came in fight 


Before their father’s throne. Milton's Paradife Lof. | 


From thence the fuming trail began to fpread, 
And lambent glories dane’d about her head. Dryden. 
Strait hover round the fair her airy band ; 
Some, as the fipp'd, the fuming liquor fann'd. Pope, 


2. To vapour; to yield exhalations, as by 


heat. 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feafts, 
Keep hisbrain fuming. Shakefp. Ant, and Cleopatra. 
Silenus lay, 
Whofeconftuntcups lay fuming to his brain, 
And always boil in each extended vein. Rofcommen, 


3. To pafs away in vapours. 


We have 

No anger in our eyes, no ftorm, no lightning? 
Our hate is {pent and fum’d away in vapour, 
Before our hands be at work. Bea Forfon's Catiline, 

Their parts are kept from fuming away by their 
fixity, and glfo by the vaft weight and deny of the 
atmofpheres incumbent upon them, Cheyne. 
The firit freth dawn then wak’d the gladden’d race, 
Of uncorrupted man, nor blufb’d to.fec, 


tendency to {moke. Dif. 
To FU'MIGATE. v. #. [from fumus, Lat. 

Jumiger, French.] 
te To fmoke; to perfume by finoke or va- 

our. 

Would thnn preferve thy famifh’d family, 

With fragrant thyme the city fumigate, 

And break the waxen walls to fave the tlate, Dryden, 
2. To medicate or heal by vapours, 
Fumica'rion. 2. fe [ fumigation, Latin; 

fumigation, Fr. from fumigate.) 

1. Scents raifed by fire. - 
Fumigations, often repeated, are very beneficial. 
Arbuthnret, 

My fumigation is to Venus, juft 
The fouls ot rofes, and red coral’s dut: 

And, lat, to make my fumigazion good, 

Tis mixt with fparrows brains and pigeons blood. 

aah ” eP aaa 

2. The application of medicines to the body 
in fumes. 

Fu'minciy. adu, [from fwne.] Angrily; 
in a rage. 

That which we move for our better learning and 
inftru€tion fake, turneth unto anger and choler- in 
them: they grow altogether out of quietnefs with it; 
they anfwer fumingly, that they are afhamed to 
defile their pens with making anfwer to fuch idle 
queftions. Hockere 

Fu'miter. x. f A plant. 
Why, he was met even now, 

As mad as the vext tea; finging aloud, 

Crown’d with rank fumier and furrow weeds. Shak. 
Fu’mous. | ad. | fameux-/e, French; from 
Fu'my. fume.) Producing fumes. 

From dice and wine the youth retir'd to reft, 

And puff'd the fumy gad from out his brealt : 

Ev'n tben he dreamt of drink and lucky play; 

More lucky had it lafted ‘till the day, Dryden, 
Fun. 2. f [A low cant word.] Sport; 
high merriment; frolickfome delight. , 

n’t mind me, though, for all my fxn and jokes, 

You bards may find us bloods goad-natur'd folks, 

Mere. 

Function. x. fe [ fundtio, Latin.) 
t. Difcharge; performance, : 
: ‘These 


" 


e PUN 


There is hardly a greater difference between two 
Unings than theye is between a reprefenting commoner 
in the finétion of his publick calling, and the fame 
peton in common life Swift. 

2. Employment; ofice, ‘ 

» The mioiitry is not now bound to any ont tribe: 
now none is fecluded from that /wnétion of any de- 
gree, fate, or calling. Whitgifie. 

a You have paid the heav’ns your finéion, and the 
prifeser the very other debt of your calling. 
Shakefp Meafure for Meafure. 

Nor was it aay policy, or obftinacy, or big 
of affetion either to the men or their fusion, which 
fixed me. King Charles, 

This double fu&ior of the goddefs gives a con- 
fiderable light aod beauty to the ode which Horace 
hes addrefled to her. Addifon. 

Let not thefe indignities difcourage us from aflert- 
ing the juft privileges and pre-eminence of our holy 

SfunTion and characters Abterbury, 

3. Single-att of any office. 

Without difference thofe funions cannot, in or- 
Ucrly fort, be executed. Hooker, 

‘They have feveral offices and prayers againrft fire, 
tempelts, and Goes Ww the dead, in which 

unions they ufe facerdotal garmeats. —, 
im l : Stilling feet, 


4, Trade; occupation. y 
Follow your funélicn ; go, and batten on cold bits. 
Sbakef/peare. 
g. Office of any particular part of the body. 
"The bodies of men, and other animals, are excel- 
lently well fitted for life and motion ; and the fe- 
veral parts of them well adapted to their particular 
funGions. Bentley's Sermons, 
6. Power; faculty: either animal or intel. 


Ietual. s 

Tears in his eyes, di@raion in his aes 
A broken voices and his whole /wné?icn fuiting 
With forms to his conceit,  Sbalfprare's Hamler, 

Nature feems 
Yn all her fuaSions weary of herfelf1 
My race of glory run, and race of hame 5 
And F fhall fhortly be with chem that ret, Milon. 

Whateve. warms the heart, or fills the head, 

e the mind opens, and its fisEtions {pread, 
magination plies her dang‘rous art, . 
And pours it all upon the peccant part, _ Pape. 

Thoagh every human conitituuon is mortid, yer 
are their difeafes confiftent with the common fure- 
tions of lite. Arbuthnot. 

Funp. 2.f. (fend, French; funds, a bag, 
Latin.) 2 

1. Stock; capital; that by which any ex- 
pence is fupported. 

Fle touches the paffions more delicately than Ovid, 
snd performs all this out of his nwn Jxrd, without 
diviog into the arts and feiences for a fupply. 

Dryden, 

Part moft be left, a fund when foes invade, 

And partemploy'd to roll the watry ide. Dryden. 

In preaching, no men fuecced better then thofe 
who trut entirely to the fock or fund of their own 
realon, advanced indeed, but not overlaid by com- 
merce with books. Swift, 

2. Stock or bank of money. 

As my etate has been hitherto either tot upon 
feas, or fluctuating in funds, it is now fixed in fub- 
ftantial acres. Addifon, 

FUNDAMENT. 2. f- (fundamentum, 
Latin.}] The back part of the body. ' 

FUNDAMENTAL, adj. [ fundamentalis, La- 
tin, from fundament.| Serving for the 
foundation; that upon which the reft is 
built; effential ; important; not merely 
accidental. ` 

Until this ean be agreed upon, ane main and fun- 
damental caufe of the moft grievous war is nnt like 
tobe taken from the earth. Raleigh, 

You that will be lefs fearful than difereet, 

‘That love the fundumental part of fate, , 
More than you doubt the charge of 't. Shakefp. 

Others, when they were brought to allow if 

throne vacant, thought the fucceffion thould go to tha 


Von iG 


FUN 
next heir, according to the fundamental laws of the 
Kingdom, as if the laft king were aCtually daad. 

f ‘ Swifts Examiner. 

Gain fome general and fundamentul truths, buth 
in philofophy, in religion, and in human life. 

z | Watt. 

Such we find they are, as can controul 
The fervile actions of ow ivav’ring (ul, 

Can fright, can alter; or can chai the wills 
Their ills all built on life, that fundamental M, 
a Priors 
` Yet fome there were among the founder few, 
Of thofe who lefs prefum’d, and better knew, ` 
Who durft affert the jutter anċient caufe, 
And here reftor’d wit's feadamental taws. Pope. 
FUNDAMENTAL, x. f. Leading e er 
tion; important and effential part which 
is the groundwork of the teft. ‘ i 

We propofe the quettion, whether thofe who hold 
the fundamentals of faith may deny Chrift damna- 
ble in .refpe&t of fuperitruttures and confequences 
that arife from them. South: 

Ic is a very juft reproach, that there dhould be fo 
much violence and hatred in religious matters among 
men who agree in all fundamentals, and only differ 

, in fome ceremonies, or mere fpeculative points, | 

Swift. 

FUNOAM'ENTALLY, adv, [from funda- 
mental.) Effentially ; originally, 

As virtue is feated fundamentally in the intellect, 
fo perfpectively in the fancy; fn that virtue is the 
force of reafon, in the conduct of our actions and 
paffions to a good end. Grew, 

Rellgion.is not only ufeful to civil focicty, but 

fundamentally neceffary to its very birth and cone 
ftitution. Bentley, 

The unlimited power placed fundamentally in the 

yof a people, the legifistors endeavour to depo- 
fitin fuch hands as would preferve the people. ~ 


FU'NERAL. x. f. [fiorms, Latin; fane- 
railles, French, | 
1. The folemnization of a burial; the pay- 
ment of the laft honours to the dead; 
obfequies. 
Here, onder leave of Brutus, and the reft, 
Com: } to {peak in Cæfar's funeral, Sbakefp, 
All things that we ordained feftival, 
Turn from their office to black funeral. Shake/p. 
He that had caft out many unburied, had none to 
moum for him, nor any folemn funerals, nor fepul- 
clire with his fathers, 2 Mac. v. La, 
No widow at his funeral hall weep. -~ Sandys, 
2. The pomp or proceffion with which 
the dead ate carried. 
‘The long funrals blacken all the way, Pope. 
You are iometimes defirous to fee a funeral pafs 
by in the ftreet. ` Swift, 
3. Burial; interment. 
May he find his furzera? 
I th? fands, when he before his day fhal! fall.: 
Denham, 
Fu'nerat. adj. Ufed at the ceremony of 
interring the dead. 
Our inftruments to melancholy bells, 
Our wedding chear to a fad funeral feats Shukefp. 
Let fuch honours 
And funeral rites, as to his birth and virtues 
Are duo, be firit perform’d. Denbam's Sophy, 
Thy hand o'er towns the fun'ral torch difplays, 
And forms a thoufand ills ten thoufand 0 
ryden, 


FuNEREAL, adj. [ funerea, Latin. ] ihing 
a funeral; dark; difmal. 


But if his foul hath wing'd the deftin’d flight, 
Iohabitant of decp difaltrous night, 
Homeward with pious {peed repafs the main, 
To the pale thade funerenl rites ordain. Pope. 


Funco’siry. x. f. [from fangst] Unfolid 
excrefeence. Did. 

Fu'ncous. adj. [from fungus] Exeref- 
cent; fpongy ; wanting firmnefs, 


S wift, K 


FUR, 


_ It is often employed to keep down the Jurgoià 
lips "that fpread upon the baneș”but itis much 
more painful than the efcharouck medicines. * 


Sharp's Surgery, 
FU'NGUS. n, f. [Latin.} 


Stri@tly a muh- 
ronm: a word ufed to exprefs fuch, ex. 
crefcences of flefh as grow out upon the 
lips of wounds, or any other excrefcence 
from trees or plants not naturally belong- 
ing to them; as the agarick from the 
larch-tree, and auricula Jadz from elder. 
‘ 5 ‘  Qubicy. 

The furgeon ought to vary the dict as the fibres 
lengthen too inuch, are too fuld, and produce fune 
grfet or as they harden and produce callofities: 

: + Arbuthnot on Diete 

This eminence is compofed of little paints, 6r 
granula, called fungus, or proud fieh. r Sharp. 

FU'NICLE, x. f { funiculus, Latin.| > A 
fmall cord; a fmald ligature; a fibre. 

Fuxrcuuar, adj. [ funiculaire, French, 
from funicie.]' Confitting of a fmall cord 
ot fibre. . k 

Funk. af. Aftink. A low word. ; 

Fu'xnet. w. fe (infandibulum, Vatin 5 
whence fundible, fite Junnel.) 

1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe 
defcending from is, through which li- 
quots are poured into yeflels with narrow 
mouths; a tundifh. _ É 3 

Hf you pour a glut of water upon a hottley it re- 
ceives littleof it; but with a fuane/, auc by degreesg 
you fhal! fill many of them. Ben Fonfon. 

Some the long funhel't curious mouth extend, 
Through which ingeited. meats with eafe defcend. 

` Blackwry 

The outward ear or suiicula is made hollow, and i 
contracted by degrees, todraw the found inward, to` 
take in as much as may be of it, as we ufe a funnet 
to pour liquor inta any velfet. . Ray 

2. A pipe or pallage of communication. 

“Towards the middle are two large funnel, bored 
through the roof of the grotto, to let in light or 
freth air. Addijon. 

FUR. v, f [ foxrrure, French. i 

1. Skin with foft hair with which garments 
ace lined for warmth, or covered for, or- 
nament. 

December muft be expreffed with a horritiand 
fearfol countenance; as aifo at his back a bundle of 
holly, holding in fur mittens the fign of Capricorn. 

Prscoum on Drawing. 

‘Tis but drefling up a bird ot prey in his cap and 


Sins to make a judge of him. L’ Efrange. 
And lordly goutwrapt H in fur, 
And wheezing atlpma, loth to dtir, Swift, 


2. Soft hair of beaits found in cold coun- 
tries, where nature provides coats fuitable 
to the weather; hair in general. 

This night, whercia the cubdrawn bear would 
couch, 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs, 
And bids what will take aJl, Sdakefp King leur. 
Such animals as feed upon eth qualify it, the one 
by fwallowing the hair or fur of the beatts ‘they 
prey upon, the otlier by devouring foime part of the 
teathers of the birds they garge themfelves with. 
Ray on the Creation, 

3. Any moifture exhaled to fuch a degree 

as that the remainder fticks on the part. 
Methinks I am not right in ev'ry parts 

1 feela kind of trembling at my hearts o 4 
My pule unequal, and my breath is ftrong; 

Befides a filehy fur upon my tongue. ‘Dryden 

To Fur. v, a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To line or cover with fkins that have 
foft hair. — 

How mad a fight it was to fee Dametas, like 
rich tillue furred with lambikins? Sidney, 
s-N a r "Through 


FUR 


Through talter’d cloaths (mall vices do appear; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Shakefp. 

You are for dreams dnd flumbers, brother prieft; 
You fur your gloves with reafons. Shake/ps 

2. To cover with foft matter. 

To make lampblack, take a torch and hold it 
under the bottom of a Jatten bafon; and, as it 
groweth to be furred and black within, ftrike it with 
a feather into fome fhell. Peacham, 

Three filters, mourning for their brother’s lofs, 
Their bodies hid in bark, end furr’d with mofs. 


Dryden. 
Their dry furr'd tongues. Philips. 
A dungeon wide and horrible; the walls 
On all fides furr’d with mouldy damps, end hung 
With clots of ropy gore. Addifon. 
Fur. adv, [lt is now commonly written 
far.) Ata diftance. 
The white lovely dove 
Doth on her wing her utmott fwiftnefs prove, 
Finding the gripe of faulcon fierce not fur. Sidney. 
Fur-wrovcnr. adj. [fur and wrought.) 
Made of fur. 
Silent along the mazy margin ftray, 
And with the furewrouge fly delude the prey. 
ay'ı Paf. 
Fura'crous. adj. { furax, Lat.] Thievith; 
Dia. 


inclined to fteal, ) 

Furalciry. x. f [from ferax, Latin.] 
Difpofition to theft; thievifhnefs. 

Fu'rpetow. z. /. A piece of ftuff plaited 
and puckered together, either below or 
above, on the petticoats or gowns of 
women. ‘This, like a great many other 
words, is the child of mere caprice. 

` Trev. Did, 
Nay, oft in dreams invention we beftow 

. To change a Bounce, or add a furdelow. Pope. 

To Fu'RBELOW., v. a. [from the sa! 
To adorn with ornamental appendages o 
drefs. ; 

When arguments too fiercely glare, 
You calm them with a milder air; 
‘To break their points, you turn thcir force, 
And furée/ow the plain difcourfe. Prior, 
She was flounced and furdbeclowed; every ribbon 
was crinkled and every part of hergarments in curl. 
l Addifen. 
ToFu'reisu. wv. a. [ fourbir, French.] To 
burnih; to pat ; to rub to brightnefs. 
1t may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat, 
And furbi/o new the name of John o’Gaunt. 
Shakefp. Rich. IlL. 
Furbifh the fpears, and put on the brigandines. 
Fer. xlvi. 4. 
Some others who furbi/b up and reprint his old 
errours, hold that the fufferings of the damned are 
not tobe, in 2 ftri&t fenfe, eternal; but that, after 
a certain period of time, there thall be a general 
gaol-delivety of the fouls ia prifon, aad shat not a 
lJarther execution, but a final release. South. 
As after Numa’s peaceful reign, 
The martial Ancus did the feeptre wield ; 
F'urbifh'd the rufty fword again, 
Refum'd the long-forgotten thield, 
And led the Latins to the dufty field. 
Inferior minifters, for Mars repair 
His broken axle-tree, aod blunted war; 
And fend him forth again, with furbi/b'd arms. 
Dryden, 

FUIRBISHER. x. f. [fourbifeur, French; 
me Surtife.) One who polifhes any 
thing. 

Furca’tion.#./. [furca. Latin.] Forki- 
nefs; the ftate of fhooting two ways 
like the blades of a fork. : 

When ftags grow old they grow lefs branched, 


and firit lofe their brow-antlers, or loweft furcations 
next the head. Beown, 


FURFUR, x. f. (Latin.] Huik or chaff, 
feurf or dandriff, that grows upon the 


Their frying blood compels to irrigate 


Dryden, 


FUR 


“FUR 


fkin, with fome likenefs to bran. Quincy. | To Fu'RNACE. v. a. [from the nouwn.] 


Fureura’crous.adj. [ ferferateges tages] 
Hofky; branny ; fealy. 
FURIOUS, adj. { furieux, French ; furiofus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Mad; phrenetick. 
No man did ever think the hurtful ations of 
Jurious men and innocents to be punifhable. 
Hocker. 
2. Raging; violent; tranfported by paflion 
beyond reafon. 
Who can be wife, amaz'd, temp’rate and furiour, 
Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man. 
Shakefp. Macbeth. 
To be furious, 


Ts to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood, 
The dove will peck the eftridge. Shakefp. 
Noife, other than the found of dance or fong, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 
A . ilton. 
3. Violent; impetuoufly agitated. 
With-clamour thence the rapid currents drive, 
Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. 
Milton, 
F'URIOUSLY. adv. [from furious.] Madly ; 


violently; vehemently. 


grief o 
And wrath, he to him leapt furioufly, Fa, Qu. 
They obferve countenance ta attend the practice ; 


themfelves they are inclined. outh. 


She heard not half, fo furiou/ly the flies; - 
Fear gave her wings. 2 ” Dryden. 
Fu'riousness. 2 f> [from furious.) 
Frenzy; madnefs ; tranfport of paffion. 
T-Furt. v. a. [frefler, French.] To draw 
up; to contract. 
When fortune fends a ftormy wind, 
Then thew a brave and prefent mind ; 
. And when with too indulgent gales 
She fwells too much, then fur/ thy fails. Creech. 
Fu'rione. » f. [fanlang, Saxon.} A 
meafure of length; the eighth part of a 
mile. d 
If a man ftand in the middle of a field and fpeak 
aloud, he fhall be heard a furlong ina round and 
that in articulate founds. Bacon 
Coming within a few fur/ongr of the temple, they 
paffed through a very thick grove. Addifon. 
Fu'rtoucn, 2 f. (verlof, Dutch.] A 
temporary difmiffion from military fer- 
vice; a licence given to a foldier to be 
abfent. 
Brutus and Cato might difcharge their fouls, 
And give them furfo’s for another world; 
But we, like fentries, are oblig’d to ftand 
In ftarlefs nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. 
Dryden, 
Fu'RMENTY. #. e [More properly fru- 
menty, OF frumety, of frumentum, Latin.] 
Food made by boiling wheat in milk. 
Remember, wife, therefore, though T do it not, 
The feed-cake, the pafties, and furmenty pot. 


Tuffer. 


clofed fireplace. 


Heat not a furxace for your foe fn hot 
That it may finge yourfelf. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
THe fining pot is for filver and the furnace for 
gold. Prov. 
We have alfo furnaces of great diverfities, that 
keep great diverfity of heats. 


and forges, for the trying and fining of their gold. 
Abbot. 

Whofo falleth not down and worlhippeth, fhall 
the fame hour be caft into the midft of 2 burning 


fiery furnace, Daz. 
A dungeon horrible, on all fides around, 
As one great furnace, flam'd, Milton, 


Which when his brother faw, fraught with great 


and this carries them on furiou/ly to that ee of 


Fu'RNACE, x, f. [furnus, Latin.) An in~ 


Bacon, |. 


The kings of Spain have ereéted divers furnares 


To throw out as fparks from a furnace. 

A bad word. } 
phat 

The thick fighs from him.  Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


To FURNISH. w. a. [ fournir,’ French.] 


te To fupply with what is neceflary to a 
certain purpofe. 
She hath directed 
How 1 fhall take her from her father’s houfe; 
What gold and jewels the is furni/b'd with. . 
Shakefpearts 
His training fuch, 
That he may furni/ and inflruct great teachers) 
And never feek for aid out‘of himfelf. Shakef. 
Thou fhalt furzi/b him liberally out of thy flock, 
Deut. xv. 

Come, thou ftranger, and furnifb a table, and 
feed me of that thou haft ready. Ecelsf, 

Auria, having driven the Turks from Corcne, 
both by fea and land, furni/bed the city with corn, 
wine, victual, and powder, Knolles's Hiftory, 

I fhall not need to heap up inftances; every 
one’s readiag and converfation will fufficiently 
furnife him, if he wants to be better ftored. D 

če 
2. To give; to fupply. 

Thefe fimple ideas, the materials of all our 
knowledge, are fuggefted and furnified to the mind 
only by thefe two ways, fenfation and reflection. 

Locke. 

It is not the ftate, but 2 compact among private 
perfons that hath furni/bed out thefe leveral remit- 
tances. ` A Addifire 

3- To fit up; to fit with appendages. 
Something deeper, f 
Whereof perchance thefe are but furnifbingr. 
Sbake/peare, 

Plato entertained fome of his friends at dinner, 
and had in the chamber a bed or couch, neatly 
and coftly furni/bed. Diogenes came in, and got 
up upon the bed, and trampled it, faying, I 
trample upon the pride of Plato. Plato mildly 
anfwered, But with greater pride, Diegenes. 

Bacon's Apophth. 

We were jed into another great room, furnifoed 

with old infcriptions. Addifon ox Italy, 
4. To equip; to fit out for any under- 
taking. 

Will your lordthip lend me a thoufand pounds to 


urnife me? Skakefp. Henry IVa 
f Ideas, forms, and intellects, M 5 


Have furnifh'd out three diff rent fects. Pricer. 
Doubtlefs the man Jefus Chrif is furni/bed with 
fuperior powers to all the angels in heaven, becaufe 
he is employed in fuperior work. Watts. 
5. To decorate; to fupply with ornamental 
houfehold tuff. 
The wounded arm would furzi/S all their rooms, 
And bleed for ever fearletin the looms. Halifax, 


FulrntsHer. xe f [ fourniffeur, French; 
from furni.) One who fupplies or fits 
out, 

FU'RNITURE. 2 f. [fourniture, French; 
from furni.) 

1. Moveables; goods put in ahoufe for ufe 
or ornament. 

No man can tranfport his large retinue, his fumpe 
tuous fare, and his rich furniture into anather 
world. South. 

There are many noble palaces in Venice ; their 
Jurniture is not very rich, if we except the pictures. 

Addifor, 

Z. Appendages. 

By a general conflagration mankind thall be de- 
ftroyed, with the form and all the furniture of the 
earth, Tillotfor. 

3. Equipage; embellifliments ; decorations, 

Young Clarion, with vauntful luftyhed, 

Alter his guife did ca(t abroad to fare, 
And thereto *gan his furnitures prepare. . Spenfer, 

The duke is coming: fee the eet be ready, 
And fit ic with fuch furniture as fuits 
The greatnefs of his perfon, Sbakefp. Heary i y . 


F-U-R 


The ground muft be of a mixt brown, and farge 
enough, for the horle’s furniture muft be of very fen- 
Dryden. 


FU'RRIER v. f. [from fur.) A dealer in 


fible-colours, | > 


furs. 

Fu'rrow. m.f: [yunh, Saxon. ] 

1. A fmall trench made by the plow for the 
Yeception of feed. 


Wheat muft be fowed above furrow before Mi- 


chaelmas. Mortimer, 
Then ploughs for feed the fruitful furrows broke, 
And ozen labour'd firit beneath the yoke. Dryden. 
z. Any long trench or hollow ; asa wrinkle. 
My lord it is, though time has plow’d that face 
With many fxrrowr fince I faw it firt; 
Yet I'm too well acquainted with the ground quite 
to forget it. Dryd, and Lee’s Oedipus, 
Fu'rrow-weep. m. f. [furrow and weed.) 
A weed that grows in furrowed land. 
‘Crown’d with rank fumiter, and fwrrow-weed:. 
Shakefpeare. 
To Fu'rrow. va. [from the noun; Fyman, 
Saxon. ] 
1. To cnt in furrows. 
While the ploughman near at hand, 
Whiftles o'er the furrow'd land, 
2. To divide in long hollows. 
No briny tear bas furrow'd her fmooth cheek. 
Suckling, 
The billows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
‘Qa the rough fea, and fmooths its fuerow'd face, 
Dryden, 


BMifton. 


"3. To make by cutting. 
‘There go the thips that furrow out their way ; 
Yea, there of whales enormous fights we fee. 
Wotton. 
Furry. adj. [from fur.] 
t. Covered with fur; dreffed in fur. 
From Volgar’s banks th’ imperious Czar 
Leads forth his furry ¢roopa ta war, 
2, Confifting of fur. 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs, awake, awake, 
And Winter from thy ferry mantle thake. 
Dryden. 
Not arm’d with horns of arbitrary might, 
Or claws to feize their furry fpoils in fight. 
Dryden. 
FURTHER. adj. [from forth, not from 
Jar, as is commonly imagined; forth, 
further, furthefi, corrupted from forther, 
Sorthefi, popen, Saxon. Forther is ufed 
by Sir Thomas More. See ForTtH and 
Fartsesr, of which the examples'are to 
be referred to this word.} 
1. Ata greater diftance. 
2. Beyond this, 
What further need have'we of witneffes. 
x , Mat. ssvi. 6g. 
Satan had joorney’d on, penfive and flow: 
But further way found none, fo thick intwin'd, 
As one contiou’d brake, the undergrowth 
Of fhrubs and tangling buthes had perplex'd 
All path of man or beaft that pafs'd that way. 
Bilton, 


Fekon, 


Their earneft eyes they fix'd, imagining 
For one forbidden tree a multitude 
‘Now ris’n, to work them further woe or thame. 
Milton, 
I may meet P 
Some wand'ring fpirit, from him to-draw 
What further would be learn’d. à 
n Milten. 
3» Further has in fome fort the force of a 
fubftantive in the phrafe no further, for 
nothing further. 
‘Let this appeafe 
Thy doubt, fince human reach no Surtber knows. 
Milton, 
FURTHER, adv. [from forth) Toa 


greater diftance. 


. 


FUR 


To Fu'rtner, v. 2. [from the adverb; 
FonSpran, Saxon.] To put onward ; 
to forward; to promotes to countenance R 
to affift; to help. 

Things thus fet in order, in quiet and reft, 

Shall further thy harveft, and pleafure thee beft. 
Tuffer. 
Could their fond fuperftition have furthered fo 
great attempts, withour the mixture of a true per- 
fuafion concerning the irrefittible force of divine 
power. -~ Hooker, 

Grant not, O Lord, the defires of the wicked: 
Further not his wicked device, Pf. csl. 8. 

This binds thee then to further my defign, 

As Lam bound by vow to further thine, Dryden. 

FU'RTHERANCE, s. f [from further.] 
Promotion ; advancement; help. 

The Gauls learned them firt, and nfed therm 
only for the furtherance of their trade and private 
bufinefs. Spenfer. 

Our diligence muft fearch out all helps and 
Suttherances of direGion, which (criptures, coun- 
cils, fathers, hiftories, the laws and practices of all 
churches afford. Hocker, 

For gain and work, and fuccefs in his affairs, 
he fecketh furtherance of him that hath no manner 
of power, Hecker, 

Canaot my body, nor blood facrifice, 

Intreat you to your wonted furtherance ? 
Shakefp. Henry VI. 

If men were minded to live tighteoufly, to be- 
lieve a God would be no hindrance or prejudice to 
any fuch defign, bat very much for the advance- 
ment and furtherance of it. Tikstfon. 


FU'RTHERER. x. f. [from further.} Pro- |. 


moter; advancer. 

That earoeft favourer and furtberer of God's true 
religion, that faithful fervitor to his prince and 
country, -~ Afcham, 

Fu/RTHERMORE, adv, [ further and more. |] 

Moreover; befides. 

Thiz ring I do accept moft thankfully, 

Andfo, I pray you, tell him: furthermore, 

I pray you, thew my youth old Shylock’s houfe. 
Shakefpeare, 
Fulxtive. adj [ furtive, Fr. furtivus, 

Latin.] Stolen; gotten by theft. 

‘Ordo they, as yourfchemes, I think, have thown, 
Dart furtive beams and glory not their own, 

All fervants to that fource of light, the fun? 3 

; rior, 


Fu’runcue. x. f. [ furoncle, Fr. furun- 
culus, Latin.] A bile; an angry paftule. 
A furuncleis in its beginning round, hard, and 
inflamed ; and as it increafeth, it rifeth up with 
an acute head, and fometimes a puftule; and then 
it is mote inflamed and’ painful, when it arrives 
at its ftate, which is about the eighth or ninth day. 
Wifeman, 


| Fou'ry. z. f. | furer, Latin ; fureur, French.} 


1. Madnefs, 4 
2. Rage; paffion of anger; tumult of mind 
approaching to madnefs. 
l do oppofe my patience ta his fury ; and am arm’d 
To fuffer with a quietnefs of fpirit 
The very tyranny and rage of his. Shakefp, 
He hath given me to know the natures of living 
creatures, and the furies of wild beafts. h 
- Wifd. vii. 20. 
3. Enthufiafm; exaltation of fancy. h 
Taking up the lute, her wit began to be with a 
divine fury infpired; and her voice would, in fo 
beloved an occafion, fecond her wit. Sidney. 
A fybil, that had number'd in the world 
‘The fun to courfe twn hundred compaffer, 
In her prophetick fury few'd the work. Shakep. 
Greater than human kind fhe feem’'d to look, 
And with an accent more than mortal {poke ; 
Her ttaring eyes with fparkling fury roll, 
When all the god came rufhing on her foul. - 
Dryden's Æn. 
4 [From furia, Latin.) Oné of the 


Furzy. adj. 


To 


Fu'see. n. 


Fuse of a 


Fu'see. Track ofa buck. . 
Fu’sisue. adj. [from Juje.] Capable of 


FUS., 
The fight of any of the houfe of York, 
Ís as a fury tô torment my foul, - ` Shake, 
It was the moft proper place for a fury to make 
heresits and 1 believe every reader’s imagination 
is pleafed, when he fees the angry goddefs thus 
finking in a hy and plunging herfelf into hell, 
amidf fuch a fcene of horror and confufion, 
Addifon on Italy. 


FURZ. ». J. [finy-, Saxon; genifia fpinofa, 


Lat.] Gorfe; gofs. 

‘The whole plant is very thorny: the-flowert, 
which are of the peacbloom kind, are difpofed in 
fhort thick fpikes, which are fucceeded by fhort 
camprefled pods, in each of which are contained > 
three or four kidney-thaped feeds. Millers 

Carry out gravel to fill up a hole, 

Both timber and JSurzin, the turf and the cole. 
Tufir. 

For fewel, there groweth great ftore of Jurze, 

of which the fhrubby fort is called tame, and the 

better grown French, Carewe 

We may know, - 

And when to reap the grain, and when to fow, 

Or when to fell the furzes. Dryden's Virgil, 

from furze.] “Overgrown 

with furze; full of gorfe, 


Wide through the furzy field their rout they take, 
Their bleeding bofoms force the thorny brakes ` 


. Gape 
Fuscarion, ». f. [ fufeur, Latin.) The 


- act of darkening or obfcuring. Dia. 
o FUSE. w. a. [fundo, fufum, Latin.] 
To melt; to put into fufion; to liquify 
by heat. 
USE. v. 2. To be melted; to be capzs_ 
ble of being liquified by heat. 
vA { /rfean, French. ] 
te The cone round which is wound the 
cord or chain of a clock or watch. 

The reafon of the motion of the balance is by’ 
the motion of the next wheel, and that by the mò= 
tion of the nest, and that by the motion of the 
Sfeer and that by the motion of the fpring : the 
whole frame of the watch carries a reafonablenefs 
init, the paffive impreffion of the intellectual idea 
that was in the artife Hale. 


2. A firelock [from ful, French]; a {mall 


neat mufquet. This is more properly 
written 44 ~~ 
omb or granado fhell, is that 
which makes the whole powder or com- 
pofition in the fhell take fire, to do the 
defigned execution. Tis ufually .a 
wooden pipe or tap filled with wildfire, 
or fome fich matter; and is intended 
to burn no longer than is the time of the 
motion of the bomb from the mouth of 
the mortar to the place where it is to fall, 
which time Anderfon makes twenty- 
feven feconds, . Harrit 


Ainfworth. 


being melted; capable of being made 
liquid by hear, - 


“Colours afforded “by metalline bodies, either col- 
Hiquate with, or otherwife penetrate into other boe 
dies, efpecially fufS/c ones, Boyle, 


Fusist'irry. m fı [from fu/fible.] Cas 


acity of being melted; quality of grows 
ing liquid by heat. < 
The ancients obferving In that material a kind 
of metallical nature, or at leaft a fufbility, feem 
to have refolved it into a nobler ufe. 
Wotton's Architecture, 
‘The bodies of moft ufe, that are fought for out of 
the depths of the earth, are the metals which are 
diftinguifhed from other bodies by their "abated 
OCRE y 


cities of vengeance, and thence a ftormy, 
turbulent, violent, raging woman, 


SFufibility, and malleablenefs. g 
Fu's11. adj. [/ujile, French; fefilis, Latin] 
s Nz 1 Capable 


And the angel of the Lord went further, and 
-Rood in a narrow place, Numb, xxii, 2, 


FY 
` Thy letters have tranfported me beyond > ` 
This iga‘rant prefent time! andl feel now = -° > 
The future in the inftant, Sbake/peare’s Macbeth, 
The mind, ‘once jaded by an attempt above ita 
power, either is difabled for the fiture, or elfe 
checks at ‘any vigorous undertaking ever alter, | 


«fut 
1. Made of fuftian. . 
2. Swelling; unnaturally pompous; fidi- 


culoufly tumid. Ufed of ftile. : 


When men argue, th’ greateft part 
O’ th’ conteft falls on -terma of art, 


FUS. 
1..Capable of being melted; liqùifiable by 
heat. oo a 
al lefs-kiful, fancy thefe feapi that occur in 


moft of the larger Gothick buildings of England are 
artificial; and will have it, that they are a kind of 


. 


Safi! marble. n i R Th Woodward. | Until the irea ha fpent,. a Mi P - Dake, 
. Runnin the force of heat. And then theg fall to th' argument, ` Hudibras, t 4 7 ‘ M A 
s AY Virgil, if ‘he could have feén the firit verfes of Fulrurery. adv. [from Sutures] In — 


\ © The liquid ore he drain’é 
Into fit molds prepar’d; from which he form'd 
Firft his own tools: then,what mightelfe be wrought 
Fufle, orgrav'n ia metal. «Milton's Paradife Loft. 
ó Perpetual flames, e` 

O'erfand.and athes, and the ftubborn flint, 

-» Prevaiting, turn into a fufi? fea. Pbilips. 

Fu'sti. 2 f. { fufil, French.) 

1. A firelock’; a fmal] neat mufquet. 

2. {In heraldry ; from fu/us, 
Something. like a fpindle, 


to come. . ree] 
This prefeience of God, as it is. prefcience, is 
not the caufe of any thing /uturely. fucceeding p- 
neither doth God's.aforeknowledge impofe any ne- 
„ ceffity, or bind. Raleigh, 
Furouri'rion. » f."[from furure.] The. 
ftate of being to be; the condition of be- . 
ing come to pafs hereafter. 


Is it imaginable, that the great-means of she 
world's redemption fhould reft only io the number 


the Sylve, would have thought Statius mad ia his 
Siflian defeription of the ftatue on the brazen horfe. 

A h Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Fu'stte. 2. A fort of wood-brought 
from the Weft-Indies, ufed in dying of 
cloth. . 4 , Dia. 

To Fu'sticate. v. a. {fifigo, Latin.) 
Latin.) To beat with a ftick; to cane. Dia. 
v's) FUSTILARIAN, 2 fe [from fuffy.] A 
low fellow; a ftinkard; a fcoundrel. 


Fufils mutt be made long, and fmall in the midgle, of poflibilities, and hang fo loofe in-refpe& of its 
jn « Jon coat of Montague, argent three /u/i/s A word ufed by Shakefpeare only. ‘| fiturition, as to leave the event in'an E l 
in feffe gules, : Peatham. Away, you fcullion, you rampallian, yoga | whether ever there fhould be fuch a thing or no? 


rian ; I'll tickle your cataftrophe. a Skakefp.., Ae, nn 
] Fulsriness. 2. f. [from fufy.] Mouldt-, 
Fr, | nefs; fink. ; : “= 
| Fusry. ‘adj, [from fuf] Ml-fmelling ; 
mouldy, —" ‘ 

Heétor fhall have a greatcatch, if he knock out 
either of your brains: he were as‘good crack a fufly 
nut with nokernel, .. * Shakefpeare.. 
. The fifty plebeians hate thine honours, ` Shak.’ 


Fu'stuier. #. f [from fufl.) A foldier ji 

- armed with a fufil; amufketeer.. 

Fu'ston. m fo (fufie, Latin; fufion, 

1. The at of melting. + bs 

2. The flate of being melted, or of ‘running 
with heat. 


Metals in fufon do not flame for want of a copi- 
3 


FuTu'RiTY. » f. [from future} 
1. Time to come ș events to come. t 
Not my-fervice patt, nor prefentforrows, . 
Nor ge merit in futurity, 
€an ranfom me.. a Shakefpeare's O:bella,.° 
I will contrive fome way to make It known tor 
futurity, that L had your lordthip fos. my patron. 
Swift, 


ous fume, except fpelter, which fumes copiou 


i and thereby flames. err Newton's Opt. The las ` * Event to: 
7 rge Achilles, at this fifty tuff, 2.. Event to come. 
Fuss. z. /. [A low cant word] A tu- From his deep cheft laughs out ‘a loud applaufe. | All futurities are naked before that All-feeing: 
mult; a buftle. cf. $ a . Shaikefpeare.| Eye,,the fight of which is*no more Hindred by 
© Endas it befits your ftation 5 La | FU'TILE. adj. { futile, French ; Sutilis,\ dittance of time than.the fight of an angel can be- 


* determined by diftance of place. te South. 
This, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, 
Thon fkill’d in fate arid dark futurity. Pope: 
3. The ftate-of being to be; futuritions s a 
It may be well reckoned. among the "bare poffi« 
bilities, which never commence into a futurity; it ` 
requiring fuch a free,, fedate- and. intent mind, as 
it may be,. is: no. where found but among the pla- 
tonical.ideas. Glanuille’s Scepfis. 


Come to nfe and application 5 l 


Latin, 
Nor with fenates keep a fu/t s Swift ! ] 
'Suzfr.| 


3 1. Talkative ; loquacious. 

~ Ove futile perfon, that maketh it his glory to 
FUST. 2. S { fiftes French. ] tell, will do more hurt than many that know it their 
1. The trunk or body of a column: duty tn conceal. Bacon, 


12, [From fife, French.] A ftrong finell, | 2. Trifling; worthlefs; of no weight. 
as that of a mouldy barrel. ay || Furicry. 2. f [futilité, French; from 
Ta Fust. v. # {from the noun.] To grow futile), j 


1 fubmit, and anfwer thus. 


FU'STIAN."x: f- | futaine, French; from 


1. A kind of cloth made of linen and tot- 


Fe'stian. adj. [from the nouu.) 


2. Ahigh {welling kind of writing made 


This fable does not ftrike fo much -at the futi/ity- 
of women, as at the incontinent levity of a‘ prying 
. humour. r L’ Ejirange.. 
2. Triflingnefs; want of weight; want of 
folidity. - : 
__ Trifling futility appears in their figns of the zo- 
diack, and their mutual relations. and alpedts, 
Shak Tipa Bentley, 
deere) | Fu'rrocks. a. f. [corrupted from foor 
“hooks. Skinner.| The lower timbers that 
hold the fhip together. i 
FUTURE. adj, | futurus, Latin ;. futur, 
French.] That which will be hercafter.; 
to come: as, the fiture flate. , 
Glory they fung to the moft High! good will 
‘To future men, and in their dwellings peace. 
. 5) Milton, 
He fows the teeth at Pallas’s command,, 
And flings the fusure people from his hand.. se 
Addifon's Ovid. 
Fu'rure., 2. f. [from the adjettive: ] 
Time to come;. fomewhst to happen 
hereafter.. 


| 
mouldy;-to {mell ill. Ht. Talkativenefs; loquacity. 
I 


fufle, a tree, becanfe cotton ‘grows on 
trees: | ; 
ton, and perhaps now of cotton only. 
Ta fupper ready, the houfe trimm’d, the fer-. 
~ving-men in: their new’ fufiian and their white! 
ftockings ? 


up of heterogeneous parts, or of words 
and ideas ill affociated ; bombatt.. 

+ Nor will you raife in me combuitian, 
By dint of high heroick kian, d Hudibras.| 
What fuffian have | heard thefe gentlemen find 
ont in Mr. Cowley's odes! In general, l will fay, 
that nothing can appear more beautiful to me ‘than 
the ftrength of chute images which they condemn.’ 
3 Dryden. 
Fuffian is thoughts and words ill forted; and 
without the leaft relatinn to each other, Dryden. 
Chance thoughts, when govern’d by the clofes, 4 

Or rife to fufliaz, or defcend to profe. Smitha Y 


To FUZZ. v. n. [without etymology.]. 
To fty out, in {mall particles.. 

„FUZZRALL, m f. [Jezz and ball) A 
kind of fungus which, when preffed,. 
burits and featters daft in-the eyes. 

Fy: ixterj. (fy, French and Flemith; géuy. 
Gieck; vah, Lat:]:, A word of blame- 
and difapprobation. 

And fy on fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Whofe wrathful wreaks themfelves do riow allay. 
4 i Spenfers 
Fy, my lord, fy!” a foldier, and. afraid ? What 
need we fear who knows it, when none can call. 


our power to account ?- Shakefpeare. 
A bawd, fir, fy upon him! Shakefpeares 


But fy, my wand'ring mufe, how-thou do’ft ttray 1 * 
Expeétance calls thee now another way. Miltons 
Nay, fp, what mean you in this open place ? . 
Unhand me, or, } fwear, 1'I feratch-your face : 
Let go, for thame; you make me mad for fpite : 
My month's my own; and if you kifs, I'll bite. 


“Dryden, 

Fy, madam, he cried, we muft be paft all thefe 

, Baltics. “Tatler, 
+ 


GAB 


Has two founds, one from the 
Greek T, and the Latin, which is 
called that of the hard G, because 
it is formed by a preflure fomewhat hard 
of the forepart of the tongue ‘againft the 
upper gum. This found G ‘retains be- 
fore a, o, u, I, y; as, gate, go, gull. 
‘The other found, called that of the foft 
G, refembles that of , and is com- 
monly, though not always, found before, 
e, i zaspy gem, gibbet. Before n,-at the 
end of a word, g is commonly melted 
away); as in the French, from which 
thee words are commonly derived: thus, 
for benign, malign, condign, we pronounce 
benine, maline, condine. It is often filent 
in the middle of thesvords before 4; as, 
might. The Saxon G, a, feéms to have 
had generally the found of y confonant ; 
whence gate is by rufticks fill pronoun- 
: ced yate. 
Ga'sarpine. x. f- [gavardina, Ttalian.] 
A coarfe frock ; any mean drefs. 
My bet way is to creep under his gabardine; 
there is no other thelter hereabouts, — Shakefprare. 
Yon call me mifbeliever, cut-throatdog,, 


And fpit upon my Jewith pabardinc. Shakef. 
The knight did (trait fubmit, 
And laid his weapons at her feet :. 
Nexthe difrob’d his gabardine, 
Hedibras.. 


And with it did himfelf re 
Fo Galbaue. cr [gab 
beren, Dutch. 
1. To make an inarticulate noife.- 
When thou could’{t not, favage, 
Shew thine own meaniog, but would'ft gadd/e tike 
Avthing moft brutifh, 1 endow’d thy purpofes 
With words that made them known, Okipe. 

Flocks of fowl, that when the tempeft roar, 
With their hoarfe gabdsing feek’ the filent hoar. 

b Dryden. 
2: To prate loudly without meaning.. 

Hlave you no wit, manners, nor hooetty, but to 
gobble like tinkers at this time ef night ?.Do ye 
make an alchoufe of my lady’s houfe ? 

Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night, 
Which made fome think, when he did padie, 


fign. 
bare, Italian ;. gab- 


Th’ had heard three fabourers of Babel. I fudibras. 
Such a rout, and fuch a rabble, 
Ran to hear Jack Pudding pedd/e. Swift. 


Ga'BBLE. x. f. [from the verb.] 
X. Inarticulate noife like that of brute ani- 
mals. 

Not to know win we fpeak one to another, fo 
we feem to know, is to know ftraight our purpofe : 
ehough’s languageyygabéfe enough, and good enough. 

Shakefpeare’s A I's well that ends well, 
z. Loud talk without meaning. 

Forthwith a hideous gabhle rifes loud 
Among the builders; each to other calls, 
nat-urderftood, Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Ga'seier. nf. [from gabble] A pratcr; 
a chattering fellow. ‘ 
GABEL. v. J. f gabello; French ; - pabella, 

Italian ; gapel, Saxon, a tribute.} An 
excife; a tax. 


GAD 


The gade/s of Naples are very high on oil, wine, 
and tobacco. Addifon'en Italy, 
GAIBON. n, f. [French] A wicker 
batket which is filled with earth to make 
a fortification or intrenchment. a 
His battery was defended all-along with gabicns, 
and cafks filled with fand. Knolles. 
Ga'ste. 2. f. [gaval, Well; gable, 
French.] ‘Thefloping’ roof ofa building. 
Take care, that all your brick-work be covered 
with the tiling, according to the new way of 
building, without gaé/e ends, whieh are very heavy, 
‘and very apt to let the water into the brick-work. 
i Mortimer’ Hufoandry. 
Gan. 2.f. gad, Saxon; .gaddur, Mandick, 
a club. } , 


1. A wedge or ingot of fteel. n 
Fklemih Reet is brought down the Rhine to Dort, 
and other 
and therefore called Flemith fteel, and fometimes 
gad feel, i Moxon’: Mech. Exer: 
2. It feems to be ufed by Shake/peare for a 


file or graver [from xad, Saxon, a goad, 
L will go geta leaf of brafa, 
And with agadof thee! will write thefe words. 
Shakefpeare. 
To Gan. w. x. [Derived by Skinner from 
gadfly; by Junius from gadaw, Welhh, to 
forfake ; thought by others only the pre- 
terite of the old word agaan, togo] To 
ramble about without any fettled pur- 
pofe; to rove loofely and idly. 
How now, my headitrong, where have you beea 
“gadding ? 
—Where I have tearnt me to repent. 
Give the water no paflage, neither a wicked woman 
liberty to gad abroad. Ecclef. xay, 25. 
The letler devils arofe with ghaftly rore, 
And thronged forth about the world to gad ; 
Each land they fill’d, river, ftream aod thore. 
Fairfax. 
Envy is a gadding paffion, and walketh the 
ftreeta, and'doth not keep home. Bacon. 
Gad not abroad at ev'ry queft and call 
Of an untrained hope or paftion ; 
To court each place or fortune that doth fall, 
H wantonnefs in contemplation. Herberto 
Thee, fhepherd, thee the wooda and defart cavea, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown, 
And all their echo’a moan, . Tiltox. 
A fierce loud buzzing breeze ; their ftings draw 
blood, . 
Aad drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 
Š Dryden. 
She wreaks her anger on her rival’s head ; 
With furies frights her from her native home, 
And drives her gadding, round the world to roam. . 
. Dryden, 
There's an ox loft, and this coxcomb runs a 
gadding after wild fowl. Is Fifrange, 
No wonder their thoughts (hould be perpetually 
thifting from what difgutts them, and feek better 
entertainment in more pleafing otyetts, after which 
they wiil unavoidably be gadding. Locke. 
Gapver. wf. [from gaa.| A rambler: 
one that runs*much abroad without bu- 
finefs. 


A druoken woman, and a gadder abroad, eaten 


great anger; and the will not cover her own fhame. 
Ecclef, wrvio8. 


tts, fome io bars, and fome in gads; |’ 


Shake/p. | 


GAG 


Ga'oDINGLY. adv. ffrom gad} In a 
rambling, roving manner. 
Ga'pety. x. fe [gad and fy ; but by Shin 
ner, who makes it the original of gad; 
At is called. goadfy. . Suppofed to be ori.. 
ginally from goad, in Saxon gab, and 
fy.) A fly that when -he tings the 
cattle makes them gad or run madly 
about; the hreefe. 
. The fy called the gadfly breedeth of fomewhar 
that fwimmeth upon the top of the water, and is moft 
about ponds, * Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 
Light fly his flumbers, if perchance a flight 
Of angry gadjlies fatten on the herd. Thompfore 
Gare. x. f. A harpoon or large hook. 
i 4 Hinfworth, 
GAFFER. 7. fe [orn companton, Sax- 
on.) A word of refpe& now obfolete, 
or applied only in contempt to a mean 
perfon. 
For gaffer Treadwéll told us by the bye, . 
Exceffive forrow is exceeding dry. Gay's Pafferals. 
Ga'F FLES. x. /.{ garelucay, {pears, Saxona] 
1. Artificial {pursput upon cocksavhen they 
are fet to fight. : 
z. A fteel contrivance to bend crofs-bows. .. 
Ainfworthi ` 
To Gac..v..n.:[ftom-gaghel, Dutch, the 
palate; Mixfoaw.] "Vo ftop the mouth 
with fomething that may allow to breathe, 
but hinder to con, 
He's out of his.gnard already: unlefs you laugh 
and minifter oecafion to him, he is seit x 
a Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
‘There foam'd rebellious logick, gagg’d and pane. 


3 ope. 
Gac. a. f. [from the -verb.] . Something 
put-into the mouth to hinder fpeech or 
cating. . , 
Some, when the kids their.dams toodeeply drain, . 
` With gageand muézles their foft mouths reftrain, 
Dryden, 
Your woman would have run up ftaira before me y 
but I have feeured her below with a gag in her chaps. 
> Dryden, 
Gace. x, J. -[gage, French. | " 
1. A pledge; .a pawn; acaution ;+any thing 
given in fecurity. ; 
He, when the fhameed hield of flain Sansfoy 
He fpy’d, with that fame fairy champion’s page, . , 
He to him leapt; and that fame envious gage, 
Of vidtor’s glory from him Pe, 


airy Queene 
There I throw my gage, 
Difelaiming here the kindred of a king, . 
-And lay alide my high blood’s royalty,,  Shakefpe 
There is my page, the manual {eal of death, 
That marks thee out for hell.’ Shakefpeare. 
«They from their mothers breafts-poor orphans rend, 
Nor without gages to the necdy lend.. Sandys. 
1 am made the cautionary pledge, . 
The gage and hoftage of your keeping it; Southern. 
But nnee it was decteed, aufpicious king, . p 
fn Britain’s right that thou fhould’(t wed the main, 
Heav's, as a gage, would caft fome previous thing, 
And thercfore.doom'd that Lawfon thould be flain. 
be i Deyilen, 
la, 


GAI 

‘In any truth, that gets not poffeffien ef our minds 
by felf-evidence or demonftration, the arguments that 
gain it affent are the vouchers and gage of its pro- 
bability. Locke, 

2. A meafure ; a rule of meafuting. 

One judges, as the weather dictates, right 
The poem ia at noon, and wrong at night; , 
Another judges by a furer gage, 

An author’s principles or parentage. 
To Gace. v, a. [gager, French.] 
4. To wager; to depone as a wager; to 

impawn ; to give asa caution, pledge, or 

fecurity. 
A moiety competent 

“Was gaged by our king. Ghakefpeare. 

He found the Turkith merchants making merry: 
unto thefe merchants, he gave due falutations, ga- 
ging hbis faith for their fafety, and they likewife to 
him. Knolles's Hifory. 

2. To bind by:fome caution or furety ; to 
engage. 
” My chief care 

Ts to come fairly off from the great debts 

Wherein my time, fomething too prodigal, 

Hath left m= gaged. 
3. To meafure; to ‘take the contents o 

, any veffel of Jiquids-particularly. More 

‘properly gauge. See GAUGE. 

Ge We thall fee your bearing, 

Nay, but I barto night: you fhall not gage me - 

‘By what we do to-night. Shakefpeare. 
To Ga'GGLE. v. n. [gagen, gagelen, Dutch.) 

To make a noife like a goofe. 

Birds prune their feathers, geefe gaggle, and crows 
feem to call uponrain; which is but the comfort 
they receive in the releotiag of the air. 

‘Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

May fat geefegage/e with melodious voice, _, 
And ne'er want gooleberries or applesfauce. Aig. 

Ga'tiy. adv. [from gay.] 

1. Airily; cheerfully. 

2. Splendidly. See-Gayix. 
GAIN, 2. f. | gain, French. ] 

1. Profit; advantage; contrary to o/s. 

But what things were gain to me, thofe 1 counted 
Iofs for Chrift, = - Péil. iii. 7. 

Befides the purpofe it were now, to teach how 
victory fhould be nfed, or the gains thereof com- 
aaunicated to the.general confent. Raleigh. 

Havock and fpoil, and:ruin are my gain, 

A Milton, 

It is in praife of men as in gettings and guins ; 
for fight gains make heavy purfes; for light gains 
come thick, whereas great come but now and then. 

š Bacon's Effays. 

This muft be made by fome governor upon -his 
-own private account, who has a great ftock that 
‘he is content to-turn that way, and is invited by 
the gains. Temple, 

Compute the gaizs of his ungovern'd zeal, 

#1 (uits his cloth the praife of ratting well. Dryden. 

Folly fights for kings or dives for gain. Pope. 

2. Intereft ; lucrative views. 

That, fir, which ferves for gainy 
And follows but for form, 

Will pack, when it begins to rain, 

And leave thee in the ftorm, 

3. Unlawful advantage. 

Did 1 make a gain of you by any of them whom 
I fent unto you? 2 Cor, xii. 17. 

If pride, if envy, if the luft of gain, 

If mad ambition in thy bofom reign, 

Thou boaft*ft, alas 1 thy fober ient in vain. 

P _ Fitzgerald. 
4. Overplus in a comparative computa- 
tion; any thing oppofed to lofs. 
To Gatn, wu. a. [ gagner, French. } 
1. To obtain as profit or advantage. 

Egypt became a gained grcund by the muddy 
and timeous matter brought down by the Nilus, 
which fettled by degrees into a firm land, 

> Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
He gains, to live as Man, 
Bighes degree ol lises 


Young. 


Shak/peare, 


Bilton. 


met 


Shakefpeare. 


GAT 


What reinforcement we may gain from hope, , 
ton, 
2. To win; notto lofe. 
A leper once he loft, and gain’d a king. Milton, 


\3. To, have the overplus in comparative 


computation. 
‘H{-you have two veffels to Gill, and you empty one 
to fill the other, you gaiz nothing by that. 
Brotwn's Theory of the Earth, 
4. To obtain; to procure; to receive. 
I acceptance found, which gain'd 
This anfwer from the gracious voice divine. Milton. 
That fide from fimall refleCtion gains 
Of glimm’ring air, lefs vex'd with tempeft loud. 
Milton. 
Af fuch a tradition were endeavoured to be fet 
on foot, it is not eafy to imagine how it should at 
firft gain entertainment ; but mueh more dificult to 
conceive however it fhould come to be univerfally 
propagated. Tiliotfon's Sermons. 
or fame with toil we gain, but lole with cafe, 
Sure fome to vex, but never all to pleafe, Pope. 


45- To obtatn increafe of any thing allotted. 


I know that ye would gaix the time, becaufe ye 
fee the king is gone from me» Dan. ii. 8. 
6. To obtain whatever, good-or bad. 
Ye thould not have loofed from Crete, and have 
gained this harm and lofs. Ahy xxvii. 21, 
7. To win againft oppofition. 
They who were fent to the other pafs, after a 
‘fhort refiftance, gained it. Clarendon. 
‘Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws, 
„And only gains the wealthy chent’s caufe. 
A Dryden's Perf. 
O love! for Sylvia‘let me gain the prize, 
. And make my tongue victorious as her eyes. 
8. To draw into any intereft or party. 
Come, with prefents, laden from the pott, 
To gratify the queen and gaiz the court, Dryden, 
If Pyrrhus muft be wrought to pity, 
No woman does it better than yourfelf : 
If you gain him, I fhail comply of courfe. 
A, Philips. 


Pope. 


g. To obtain as a wooer. 
He never thall find out fir mate, but fuch 
As fome misfortune brings him, or miftake, 
Or whom he wifhes moft fhall feldom gain 
Through her perverfenefs, but shall fee her gain'd 
By a far verte, Milton, 
10. To reach; to attain. i 
The Weft itill glimmers with fome ftreaks of day: 
‘Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To.gain the timelyinn,  Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Death was the poft, which I almoft did gain: 
Shall I once more be toft iato the main? aller, 
Sun ! found his praife 
An thy eternal courfe, both when thou climb't, 
And when high noon haft gain'd, and when thou 
falh, Milton. 
We came to the roots of the mountain, and had 
a very troublefome march to gain the top of it. 
Addifen on Italy, 
Thus fav'd from death, they gain the Pheftan fhores, 
With fhatter’d veffels and difabled oars, Pope, 
11. To Gain over, To draw to another 
party or intereft. ‘ 
The court of Hanover fhould have endeavoured 
‘to gain over thofe who were reprefented as their 
enemies. Swift, 
To Gain. v. n. 
1. To grow rich; to have advantage; to 


be advanced in intereft or happinefs. 
Thou haft taken ufury and increafe, and thou 
haft greedily gaized of thy neighbours by extortions. 
Exck, xxii. 12. 
2. To encroach: to come forward by de- 
grees : with on. 
When watchful herons leave their watry ftand, 
And mounting upward with ereéted flight, 
Gain on the fkies, and foar above the fight. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
So om the land, while here the ocean gains, 
In other parts it leaves wide fandy plains. . Pope. 
3- To get ground; to prevail againft : with 
Chie 


GAT 

The Englith have not only gained upon the 
Venetians in the Levant, but have their cloth in 
Venice itfelé. ` _, Addifen. 

4- ‘Yo obtain influence with: with ov. 

My good behaviour had gained fo far on the eme 
perer, that I began to conceive hopes oMiherty, i” 

; wift, 

Gain. edje [An old word-now out of ufe. } 
Handy ; ready; dexterous, 

Preface to the Accidente, 

Gainer. xe f- [from gain.] One who 
receives profit or advantage. 

* The client, befides retaining a clear confeience, ia 
always a gainer, and by no means can be at any-lofs, 
as fceing, if the compofition be overhard, he may 
relieve himfelf by recourfe to-his oath. Bacon, 
If what Í get in empire 
T lof in fame, I think myfelf no gainer, 
Denham's Sophy. 

He that lofes any thing, and gets wifdom byi% 
is a gainer by the lofs, L' Eftrange. 

By trade, we are as great gainers by the commo- 
dities of other countries as of our own nation. 

i Addifon’s Freeholder, 

Galinrut. adj. [gaia and full.) 

te Advantageous; profitable. 

He will dazzle his eyes, and bait himin with the 
lufcious prapotal of fome gainful purchafe, tome 
rich match,-or advantageous project. South, 

2. Lucrative; produétive of money. 

Nor knows ‘he merchants gainful care. 

Maro's mufe commodious precepts gives, 
Inftru€tive to thé.fwains, nor wholly bent 
On what is gainful: fometimes the diverts 
From folid conatels. Philips, 

Ga'i NFULLY. adv. [from gainful.] Profi- 
tably ; advantageoufly. 

Galinrucness. ve f (from gainful] 
Profit; advantage. 

GaltNcivinc. w. f ['gaiaff and give] 

_ ‘The fame as mifgiving ; a giving againft; 
as gainfaying, which is ftill in ufe, is fay= 
ing againit, or contradiéting. 

le is but foolerys but it is fuch kind of gaina 
giving as would, perhaps, trouble a woman, 

Shakefpeare’s Hamlet, 

Galinuess. adj, [from gaiz.] Unprofita- 
ble; producing no advantage. 

GA'INLESSNESS. x. f [from gainleft.] Une 

rofitablenefs; want of advantage. 

The parallel holds too in the gaiale//nefs s well 
as laborioufnefs of the work; miners, buried in earth 
and darknefs, were never the richer for all the ore 
they digged ; no morc is the infatiable mifer. 

Decay of Piety, 

Galtxuy. adw. [from gain] Handily ; 
readily ; dexteroufly. Out of ufe. 

To GAINSAY. v. a. [‘gainft and fay. ] 

1. Tocontradi@; to-oppofe; to-controvert 
with; to difpute agatnit. 

Speeches which gaix/ay one another, muft of _ 
neceflity be applied both unto one and the fame fub- 
jet. Hooker. 

Too facile then, thou didft not much gainfay 5 
Nay, didit permit, approve, and fair difmif. 


Dryden, 


Milton. 
z. Todeny any thing. 
d never heard yee 
That any of tbof bolder vices wanted 
Lefs impudence to gainfay what they did 
“Than to perform it irit. Shakefpeare. 


Gainsalyrs. xf. [from gainfay.] Oppo- 
nent; adverfary. 

Such as may fatisfy gainfayers, when fuddenly, 
and befides expectation, they require the fame at 
eur hands. Hooker. 

We are, for this caufe, challenged as manifeft 
gainfayers of Scripture, even in that which we read 
lor Scripture unto the people, Hocker, 

Tc was full matter of conviction to all gais/ayerse 

‘ammond. 


Others 


í GAL 


Fell. 


gainfaying, but failed of their purpofe. 
See A- 


'Gainst. prep. [for againf.] 
GAINST. 

Tremble, ye nations! who,-fecure before, 

Laugh'd at thole arms, that ’gain/? ourfelves we bore, 

Dryden. 

TJo-GaltnsTaxD. v a. ['gainff and fand. | 

‘To withftand ; to oppofe; to refift. A 
proper word, but not in ufe. 

Love proved himfelf valiaot, that durft with the 
fword Bee f 
enraged detires. , Sidney. 

GA'IRISH. adj. (genman, to drefs fine, 
Saxon. J, : 
1. Gaudy; fhowy; fplendid; fine. 

Three or four will outrage in apparel, huge hofe, 
monftrous hats, and gairibh colours. Afcham. 

I call'd thee then poor fhadow, painted queen, 
The prefentation of but what T was ; 

A mother, only mock'd with two fair babes; 
A dream of what thou waft, a gairi/b flag, 


To be the aim of every dangerous fhot. Shakefp. 
There in clofe covert by fome brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s iE ay eye; Milton. 


2. Extravagantly gay ; flighty. 
Fame and glory tranfport a man out of himfelf: 
it makes the miad loole and ga/rifb, (catters the 
fpirits, and leaves a kind of diffolution upon all che 
aculties. South. 
Ga'trisuness. #. f. [from gairih.] 
1, Finery; flzunting gaudinefs. 
2. Flighty or extravagant joy. 
Let your hope be without vanity, or guirifne/s 
of fpirit, but fober, grave, aod filent, Taylor, 
GAIT. z. f. [gat, Darch.] 
1. Away ; as, gang your gait. 
Good youth, addrefs thy gait unto her; 
Be not denied accefs, ftand at her door. 
2. March; walk. 
Nought regarding, they kept on their gair, 
And all her vain allurements did forfake. 
Fairy Queen 
Thou art fo Jean and meagre waxen late, 
‘That fearce thy legs uphold thy feeble gait. 
Hubb. Tale. 
3. The manner and air of walking, 
Great Juao comes ; 1 know her by her gait, 
Shakefpeare. 
He had in his perfon, in his afpe@, the appear- 
ance of a great man, which he preferved in his 
-< gait and motion. Clarendsn. 
A third, who, by his gait 
And fierce demeanor, feems the prince of hell. 


Shakef. 


Milton, 

Leviathans 
Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their gait. e 
Milton. 


I defcrib’d his way, 
Bent all on (peed, and mark'd his airy gait. 


idton. 
Gata'ce. x. f- A fhepherd’s dog. Not 
in ufe. : 
My heart-blood is well nigh frorne, I feel; 
And my galage grown {aft to my heel. Spenfer. 
GALA'NGAL. 2. f- (galange, French.) ` A 
medicinal root. 
The leffer galangal is in pieces, about an inch 


or two long, of the thicknefs of a man’s little: 


finger ; a brownith red colour, extremely hot and 
pungent. The larger galangal is in pieces, about 
two inches or more in length, and an inch in thick- 
neh : its colour is brown, with a faint caft of red 
io it: it has a difagreeable, but much lefs acrid 
and pungent tafte. Hill, 
Gara‘x Ye me fe (Yuragi ; galaxie, ¥r.| 
The milky way ; aftream of light in the 
iky, confifting of many fmall ftars. 
A broad and ample road, whofe duft ia gold, 
And pavement ftars, as ftars to thee appear, 
Seen in the galaxy, Milton's Paradife Left. 
A brown, tor which heaven would difban 
The galaxy, and flars be tana’d, Cleaveland. 


. 5 


Others fought themfelves a name by being ay 


reverent duty gainfland the force of fo many | 


GAL 


Several lights will not be feen, 
If there be nothing elfe between 3: 
Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick i? th’ fky, 
If thofe be ftars that paint the galaxy. Cowley. 
We dare not undertake to thew what advantage 
is.brought‘to us-by thofe inounterable ftars in the 
galaxy, Bentley. 


GALBANUM. n. f. 


We ‘meet with galbanum fometimes in loofe 


granules, called drops of tears, which is the pureit, f" 


and fometimes in large maffes. Itis foft, like 
wax, and ductile between the fingers; of a yellowith 
or reddifh colours its fmell is ftrong and difagree- 
able. It is of a middle nature between a gam and 
a refin, being inflammable as a refin, and fotuble 
in water as a gum, and will not diffolve in oil as 
pure refins do. It is the produce of an umbelliferous 
plant. Hill. 
I yielded indeed a pleafant odour, like the beft 
myrrh; as galbanum. Ecclef. xxiv. 35. 
Gace. #. f. [gabling, hafty, fudden, Ger- 
man.] A wind not tempeftuous, yet 
ftronger than a breeze. d 
What happy gule 
Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona? 
g Shake/peare. 
Winds 
Of gentleft gale Arabian odours fann'd 
From their folt wings, and Flora’s carlieft fmells. 
Milton, 
Frefh gales and gentle air. 
Umbria’s green retreats, 
Where weftern gales eterna'ly refide.. 


Ga'Learen. adj. [galeatus, Latin.] 
1. Covered as with a helmet. 


A galeated efchinus copped, and in fhape fome- f 


what more conick than any of the foregoing. 
Woodward on Foffils. 
2. [Im botany.J Such plants as bear a 
flower refembling an helmet, as the 
monkfhood. 


GALERICULATE.. adj. [from galerus, 
Latin.] Covered as with a hat. 


Ga'tior. wf. [galioste, French.] A lit- 
tle galley or fort of brigantine, built 
very flight and fit for chafe. It carries 
but one maft, and two or three patte- 
rerocs. It can both fail and row, and 
has fixteen or twenty feats fur the row- 
ers, with one man to each oar. Dia. 

Barbarofla fent two notable pyrates with thirty 
galliots, who, landing their men, were valiantly en- 
countered, and forced again to their galliots. 


E Kualles's Hiftory, 
GALL. ». /. (geala, Saxon; galle, Dutch.] 


1. The bile, an animal juice remarkable 
for its fuppofed bitternefs, 
Come to my woman's breaft, 
And take my milk for gal’, you marthering minif- 
ters | Shakefpcare, 
A honey tongue, a heart of ga//, 
Is fancy’s fpring, hut forrow’s fall. Shakefp. 
This pofition informs us of a vulgar errour, 
terming the gall bitter, as their proverb implies, 
It’s as bitter as gal; whereas there’s nothing guft- 
able fweeter; and what is mot un@uous mutt 
needs partake of a {weet favour. Harvey. 
Galt is the greateit sefolvent of curdled milk: 
Boerhaave has given.at a time one drop of the gal! 
of an eel with fuccefs. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


2. The part which contains the bile. 

The married couple, as a teftimony of future 
concord, did caft the gall of the facrifice behind 
the altar. Brown, 

3. Any thing extremely bitter. 
Thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you fend, 
Though ink be made of gal. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Poifon be their drink ! 
Gall, worle than gall, the daintuelt meat they tafte | 
Sbhakefpeare, 


Milton. | 
Addifon. 


GAL 


She fill infults, and yoo muft {till adores” 
Grant that the honey’a much, the ga// is more,- 
Dryd, furs: 
4 Rancour; malignity. . 5 
They did great hurt unto his title, and have left- 
a perpetual ga// in the mind of the'people. 
Spenfer on Ireland. - 
-§.- Anger; bitternefs of mind. : 
` Suppofe your hero were a lover, 
Though he before had ga// and rage ;- 
He grows difpirited and low, A 
* He hates the fight, and fhuns the blow. - Prior: 


6. A flight hurt hy fretting off the fkin, 


< [From the verb. ] 


This is the fatalift wound; as much fuperior to 
the former, as- a gangrene is to a gall or feratche 


A Government of the Tongues- 
. [From galla.} 


Galls or galnits are preternatural arid accidantal’ 
tumours, produced on trees; but thofe of the oak 
only are ufed in medicine. We have Oriental 
and European galls: the Oriental are brought 
from Aleppo, of the bignefs of a large nutmeg, 
with tubercles on their furface, of a very firm tex- 
ture, and a difagreeable, acerb, and aftringent tafte. 

The European ga//s are of the fame fize, with 
— fmooth turfaces: they are light, often 
pengy, and cavernous within,: and always of a 
lax texture. They have a lefs auftere tate, and’ 
are of much lefs value than the firt fort. The 
general hiftory of galls is this: An infeét of the’ 
fly kind wounds the- branches of the trees, and ‘in 
the hole depofites her egg: the lacerated veflels- 
of the-tree difeharging their contents,- form a tu- 
mour or woody cafe abont the hole, where the egg 
is thus defended from all injuries; This tumour 
allo ferves for the food of the tender maggot, pro- 
duced from the egg, which, as foon as it is in its 
winged ftate, gnaws its way out, as appears from the 
hole found in the gall; and where no hole is feens- 
the maggot, or its remains, are fure to be found 
within, It has-been obferved, that the oak does not: 
produce galls in cold countries s but this obfervation + 
fhall be confined to the medicinal galls; for all 
thofe exerefcencies which we call oak-apples, oak- - 
grapes, and oak-cone’,- are,true galls; though lefa - 
firm in their textore. il. 

Befides the acorns, the oak beareth ga//s, oak- 
apples, and oak-nuts, Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Malpighi, in his treatife of geé/s, under which 
name he comprehends all preternatural and morbofe 
excrefcences, demonitrates that all fuch exerelcences, 
where any infects are-found, are excited by fome 
venenofe liquor,- which, together with their, eggs; 
fuch infeéts thed, Ray bn the Creation. 

The Aleppo gails,. wherewith we make ink, are 
no other than cafes of infeéts, which are bred in 
them. Derbam. 
To GALL. v. a. [galer, French. ] 

1. To hurt by fretting the ikin. 
I'll touch my point 
With this contagion, that, if I ga// him flightly, 
Te may be death. 

His yoke is eafy, when by us embrac’d ; 

But loads and pe if on our necks tis caft. 
Denham. 

A carrier, when he would think of a remedy for 

his galled horfe, begins with eafting his eye upon” 


all things. : che. 
On the monareh's fpeech Achilles broke, 

And furious thus, and interrupting fpoke, 3 

Tyrant, I well deferv’d thy galling chain, Pope, 


2. To impair; to wear away. 
He doth object, I am too great of birth; 
And that my ftate being galled with my expence, 
I feck to heal it only by his wealth. Shakefpeares 

If it thould fall down inva continoal ftream like 
a river, it would ga// the ground, wath away planta 
by the roots, and overthrow houfes. Ray, 

3- To teaze ; to fret; to vex. 

In honour of that action, and to gall their minds 
who did not fo mach commend it, he wrote his 
book. y ere 

What they feem contented with, even for that 
very caufe we reject; and there ls nothing but it 
pleafeth ua the better, if we efpy that it gulleth 
them, Hooker, 

When 


Shake/p. Hamlets ' 


GAL 


' When I thew juftices 
a- pity thofe I do nat know; : 
| Which a difmifs'd offence would after pall, 
i Shokyperee 


All ttadies here l cna “a 
Jl and piach this Bolingbroke. 
Save how to ga// and p eo le 
No man commits any fin but his confcience fmites 
him, and his guilty mind is frequently galled wich 
the remembrance of it. Tillorfor, 
4. To harafs; to miichief ; to keep in a 
ftate of uneafinefs. { 
The Helors had gatten new heart, and with 
divers forts of that from corners of treets and houfe- 
windows galled them. Sidney. 
"Light demilances hop afar they on. 
i 'd wi thern thongs, lo gast the tot. 
Faften’d with leathern gs, lo gd. in, 
In our wars againtt the French of old, we ufed to 
gal? them with our long bows, at a greater diftance 
than they could fhoot their arrows. Addifen. 
To GALL, wa m To fret. A 
] have feen you glecking and galling at this gen- 
tleman twice or thrice. Shakefpeare. 
GALLANT. adj. [gelant, French, from 
gala, fine siecle spani. J s 
1. Gay ; well dreffed ; thowy ; fplendid ; 
magnificent. 
A place of bmad Yivers, wherein fhall go no galley 
“with odrs, neither fhal! gallant hips pafs thereby. 
Uf. axati. 21. 
‘The gay, the wife, the gallant, and the grave, 
Subdu'd alike, all-but ooe paffion have. Waller. 


z. Brave ; high fpirited; daring; magna- | 


nimous. 
Scom, that any fhould kill his uncle, made 
him feck his revenge in maaner_ga//ant enough. 
: . Sidney, 
But, fare thee well, thou art a gallant youth, © 
Shakefpeare. 
A gallantman, whofe thoughts fly.at the highelt 
game, requires no further infight, Digby. 
3. Fine; noble; fpacious, 
There are oo tricks in plain and fimple faith ; 
‘But hollow men, like horfesthot at*hand, 
Make gallant thew end promife of their mettle. 


Courtly with refpeét to ladies. 
We difeourfed, how gallant and how brave a 
thjug it would be for his highnefs to make a journey 


oA 


iuto Spain, and to feich home'his miftrefs. e 
Clarendon, 
When firi the foul of love is fent abroad, 
‘The gay troops begin 


In gallant thought to plume their paiated wings. 
“4 i Thomfin. 
ie GA'LLANT. x. f. [from the adje&tive.] 
a, A gay, fprightiy, airy, fplendiaanan. 
The new proclamation, i 
——What is't for? 
—The reformation of our travell’d gallunts, 
That fill che court with quarrels, talk, and taylors. 
” Sbakefpeare, 
The gallants and l EEUN of Naples came and 
offered themfelves unto Vatiius. . Knolles, 
i The gullants, to protect the lady’s right, 
. Their tacchions brandith’d at the giifly fpright. 
j Dryden. 
Gallants, look to't, you fay there are no fprights; 
But l'Il coms dance abuut your beds at nights. 
Dryden. 
2. A whoremafter, who careffes women to 


debauch them. 
Onc, worn tu pieces whh age, thews himfelf a 
*. young gallint. Sbhakefpearc. 
She had left the good man at home, and 
brought away he gallant. Addifon's SpeGiater. 


3. A wooer; one who courts’ a woman 
for marriage. In the two latter fenfes 
it has commonly the accent on the laft 
fyllabic. | 

GauLLAaSTLY. adv, [from gallant.) 

1. Gayly; fplendidly. 

2. Yrayely ; nobly; generoully. 

id 


GA'LLANTRY. #, f. 


Sbakefpearg. 


T CAL 


You have not dealt fo.gullantly with us as we did, 
with you in a parallel cafe: lait year a paper was 
brought here from England, which we ordered to be, 
burnt by the common hangman, _ Syif 
{galanlerie, French. ] 
1, Splendour of appearance; mow; mag- 

nificence; glittering grandeur ; oftenta- 

tious finery. im 

Make the fea thine with gallantry, and all 4 
The Englith youth flock to their admiral. Waller. 

2. Bravery; noblenefs; generofity. 

The eminence of your condition, and the gal- 
Žantry of your principles, will invite gentlemen tq 
the ufeful and ennobling ftudy of nature. 

Glanw. Scepf. Preface, 
3. A number of gallants. ` 


He@or, Deiphobus, and all the gallantry of 


Troy, 1 would have arm’d to-day. Shakepeare: 
4. Courtihip; refined addrefs to women. 
The martial Moors, in gallantry refin’d, 


‘Invent new arts to make their charmers kind. 
‘ Granville. 


5- Vicious love ; ‘lewdnefs; debauchery. { 
Tt looks like a fort of compounding between 
virtue and vice, as if a woman were allowed to be 
vicious, provided the be not a profligate y as if there 
were a certain puint where gallantry ends, and In- 
famy begins. Swift, 


Ga'lureass. 2. y. [gelas, French] A 
heavy low-built veffel, with both fails 
and oars. Ir carries three mafts, but they 
cannot be lowered, as in a galley. It 
has thirty-two feats for rovers, and fix or 
feven flaves toeach, To carry three tire 
of guns at the head, and at the ftern there 


are two tire of guns. Dié. 

The Venetians pretend they could fet out, in cafe 
of great neceffity, thirty men of wary a huodred 
galleys, and ten guleuffis. Addifon on Italy. 

My father hath no lefs 
Than three great aigofies, bedes two galeafes, 
And twelve tight gallica. Shakefpeare. 

Galtugon. n. fe [galion, French} A 
large fhip with four or fometimes five 
decks, now in ufe only among the Spa- 
niards. 

I affured them that 1 would ftay for them at 
Triridado, and that no force fhould drive me thence, 
except ! were funk, or fet on fire by the Spanith 
gallesns.. F Raleigh's Apology. 

The number of vefels were one hundred and 
thirty, whereof gallcales and gud//eons Seventy-two 
goodly thips, like floating towers or caflles, 

Bacon's War with Spain, 

Ga'uuery. x. J. { galerie, French; derived 
by Du Cange from galeriz, low Latin, a 
fine room. } 

t. A kind of walk along the floor of a 
houfe, into which the doors of the apart- 
ments open; in general, any building 
of which the length much exceeds the 
breadth. 

la mof part there had been framed by art fuch 
pleafane arbors, that, ane anfwering another, they 
became a gallery aloft from tree to tree, almoit 
round about, which below gave a perfect thadow. 

Sidney 

Ligh lifted op were many lofiy towers, ` 

And goodly galleries fair overlaid. Spenfer. 

Your gallery 


Shukefp. 


all ftately galleries, in which galeries let there be 

three cupolas. Bacon. 
A private galery "twixt th’ apartments led, 

Not to the foe yet known. Denbam. 
Nor is the fliape of our cathedrals proper for our 

preaching auditories, but ratlier the figure of an 

amphitheatre, with galleries gradually overlooking 


e 


GA'LLEY. m f. [gaka, 


Have we pafs’d through, not without much content. 


The row of return on the banquet fide, let it be. 


each other; for into .this condition the parih 
J a 


CGAL 
churches of London are driving apace, as appears by 
the many gallerier every day built in them. 
$ Grayrh 
There are covered pulleries that leed from the 
palace to five diferent churches, Addifon. 


2. The feats in the ‘playhoufe above the 


pit, in which the meaner people fit, 
While all its throats the gallery extends, 
And all the thunder of the pit ends. 


Pope. 


GA'LLETYLE, a. f. 1 fuppofe this word 


has the fame import with ga//izot, 

Make a compound body of glafa and galletyle¢ 
that is, to have the colour milky like a chalecdon, 
being a Ruf between a porcellane and a glafs. 
Bacon's Phyf. Rem, 

Italian ;, galere, 

French; derived, as fome thìnk, from 

galea, a helmet, pictured anciently on the 

prow; as others from yæatætm, the fword- 
‘fifh ; as others from galeon, expreffing in 

Syriac men expofed to the fea. From 

galley come gelleafs, gallecu, galliot. | 
t. A veffel driven with oars, much in ufe 

in the Mediterranean, but found unable 
to endure the agitation of the main ocean. 
Great Neptune grieved underneath the load 
Qi thips, hulks, gallies, barks and brigandines. 
Fairfax. 
In the ages following, navigation did every where 
greatly decay, by the ufe of ga/lies, and fuch velela 
as could hardly brook the ocean. Bacon. 
Jafon ranged the coafts of Afia the Lefs in an 
open boat or kind of galley. Raleigh's Hiffory, 
On oozy ground his gallies moor ; 

Their heads are turn'd to fea, their fterns to hore. 

Dryden, 
2. It is proverbially confidered as a place 
of toilfome mifery, becaufe criminals 
are condemned to row in them. 


‘The mot voluptuous perfon, were he tied to 
follow his hawks and his hounds, his dice and his 
courtthips every day, would find it the greateft tor- 
mentthatcould befal him: he would fly to the mines 
and the gaies for his recreation, and to the (pade 
and the mattock fora diverfion irom the mifery of a 
continual uninterrupted pleafure. South, 

GA'LLEY-8SLAVE. X. fe [galley and fare. | 
A man condemned for fome crime to row 
in the gallies. 

As if one chain were not fufficjent to load poor 
men, he mutt be clogged with ianumerable chains t 

this is juft fuch another freedom as the Turkith 
galley -flaves do enjoy. Bramb, 

Iardened ga/ley-faves defpife manumiffion, 

Decay of Piety, 

The Surges gently dalh againft the thorc, 

Flocks quit the plains, aud gulley-/lavies their oar. 
‘Garth, 


Ga'unrarn. a. f. [gaillard, French; ima- 
£ 


gined to be derived from the Gaulith ard, 
- genius; and gay.) 
te A gay, brifk, lively man ; a fine fellow. 
Selden is a galliard by himfelf. Cleveland. 
z. An ative, nimble, fpritely dance. it 
is in both fenfes now obfolete. 
1 did think, by the excellent conititution of thy 
leg, it was form'd under the Itarof a galliard, 
Shake/peare's ‘Lwelfih Night, 
There’s nought in France 
‘That can be with a nimble gal/iard won: 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there. Shakefp. 
1f there be any that would take up all the times 
Jet him find means ‘to take them off, and bring 
others on: as muficians ufe to do with thofe that 
dance toollong.galliards, + ` Baton. 
The tripla’s and changing of times have an agree- 
ment with the changes of motion; as when ga//iurd 
time and meafure time are in the medley of one 
dance, Baconi 


GA'ILLARDISE. 2. f. [French.] Mer- 
riment ; exuberant gaiety.: Not inufe. 
7 i i At 


` 


ee 
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At my nativity my afcendant was the watery fign 
of Scorpius: I was borp ja the planetary hour of 
Saturn, and I think laeve a piece of that leaden 
planeria me: | am no way facetious, nor difpofed 
forthe mirth and gal/iardife of company. Brown. 

Ga'tuscrso. z. f- [gallicifme, French ; from 
gallicus, Latin.} A mode of fpeech pe- 
culiar to the French language: fuch as, 
he figured in controverly; he keld this 
conduct; he 4e/d the fame language that 
another had 4e/d before: with many other 
expreffions to be found in the pages of 
Bolingbroke. 

In Englifh T would have Gallicifms avoided, that 
we may keep to our own language, and not follow 
the French mode in our fpecch, Felton or the Claf. 

Ga'tiurcassins. a. f. (Calige Gallo-Vaf- 
conum. Skinner.| Large open hofe. Not 
ufed but in ludicrous language. 

My galligafkins, that have long withftood 
The Winter’s fury, and encroaching frosts, 

By time fubdu’d, what will not time fubdue, 
An horrid chafm difclofe. "Philips. 

GALLIMA'TI A. n. f. (galimathias, French. ] 
Nonfenfe; talk without meaning. 

GALLINAU'FRY., x. J. [galimafrée, Fr. | 

1. A hoch-poch, or hath of feverat forts of 
broken meat; a medley. Hanmer. 

They have made of our Englith tongue a "lai 

| maufry, or hodgepodge of all other fpeeches. Spenf. 

2. Any inconfiftent or ridiculous medley. 

They have a dance, which the weaches fay is a 
galllmaufry of gambols, becaufe they are not in’t. 

Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

The painter who, under pretence of diverting the 
eyes, would fill his picture with fuch varicties as 
alter the teuth of hiftory would make a ridiculous 
piece of painting, and a mere gadlimaufry of his 


work. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
3. It is ufed by Shake/peare ludicroufly ofa 
woman. 
Sir Joho affects thy wife. 


—He wooes high and low, both rich and poor ; 
He loves thy gadlimaufry friend, Shakefpeare. 
Ga'titot. 2. / [ galiotte, French.] A 
fmall fwift galley. 
Barbarofla departing out of Wellefpontus with 


—Why, fir, my wife is not young. 
| hs 


eights gallics and certain galliotr, fhaped his courfe 
towards Italy. Knolles's Hiftory. 
© Ga'LLIPOT. m. f- [ glee, Dutch, thinin 

i earth. Skinner, ‘The true derivation ts 
from gale, Spanihh, finery. Gale, or gally- 
pot, is a fine painted pot.] A por painted 
and glazed, commonly ufed for medi- 
cines. 

Plato faid his maftcr Socrates was like the apo- 
thecary’s ga/lipors, that had on the outfides apes, 
owls, and fatyrs; but within, precious drugs. 

Bacon's Apophth, 

Here phials in nice-difcipline are fet; 

There gallipors are rang’d in alphabet. Garth. 

Alexandrinus thought it unfafe to truft the real 
fecret of his phial and gallipst to any man, Speffator. 

Thou that doft ÆÆiculapius decide, 

And o’er his ga/lipors in triumph ride. Fenton, 
Ga'tion. z. f: [gelo, low Latin. | A liquid 
meafure of four quarts. 

Beat them iato powder, and boil them in a gallon 
of wine, in a veffel clofe ftopped. Vifeman's Surgery. 

GALLON. a. f {galons French.] A kind 
of clofe lace made of gold or filver, or of 
filk alone. 

To GA‘LLOP. u. m ([galoper, French.] 
Derived by all the etymslogifis, after 
Budaus, from xaaramadw ; but perhaps it 
comes from gant, all, and /oopen, to run, 
Dutch; that is, to go on full fpeed ] 

1. To move forward by leaps, fo chat all 
the feet are off the ground at ence, 

Vou, I, 


GAL 
TY did hear 
The gall-pirg of hore: who was’t come by? Séak, 
Tis fteeds will be rettrain’d, 

But gallop lively down th’ weftern hill. 
In fuch a fhape grim Saturn did refrain 

His heav’nly limbs, and flow’d with fuch a mane, 

When half furpria‘d, and fearing to be feen, d 
The leacher gallop'd from his jealous queen. Dryd. 
2. To ride at the pace which is performed 

by leaps. 

Seeing fuch ftreams of blood as threatened a 
drowning life, we galloped toward them to part them. 
: Sidney. 


Donne. 


They ’gan efpy 
An armed knight towards them gallop faft, 
That feem’d from fome feared foe to ty. Fairy Qu. 
He who fair and foftly goes fleadily forward, in a 
courfe that points right, will fooner be at his jour- 
ney’s end than he that runs after every one he meets, 
though he galop all day full fpeed, acke. 
3- To move very fait. 
The golden fun y 
Gallepr the zodiack in his glift’ring coach, Shat/p. 
Whom doth time gallop withal? 
— With a thicf to the gallows. Shakefpeare. 
He that rides poft through a country may, from 
the tranfient view, tell how in general the parts lie: 
fuch fuperficial ideas he may collect in galloping over 
L 


it, oche, 

GaLLor. x. /. [from the verb.] The 
motion of a horfe when he runs at full 
fpeed; in which, making a kind ofa leap 
orwards, he lifts both M forelegs ve 
near at the fame time; and while thefe 
are in the air, and juft upon the point of 
touching the ground, he lifts both his 
hindlegs almoft at once. Farrier’s Did. 

Ga'tiorer. x. /. [from gallop.] 

1. A horfe that gallops. 

Mules bred in cold countries are much better to 
tide than horfes for their walk and trot; bur they 
are commoaly rough ga//opers, though fome of them 
are very fleet. Mortimer's Hufbandry, 

2. A man that rides fait, or-makes great 
hafte. 

Ga'tioway. x. fA: A horfe not more than 
fourteen hands high, much ufed in the 
North; probably as coming originally 
from Galloway, a fhire in Scotland. 

To Ga'LLow. w. a. [agalpan, to fright, 

. Saxon.] To terrify; to fright. 

The wrathful tkies 
Gallew the very wand'rers of the dark, - 
And make them keep their caves. Sbakefpeare, 

Ga'LLowGLasses. m f. 

1. It is worn likewife of footmen under 
their iets of mail, the which footmen 
the Iri call gallowglafés: the which 
name doth difcover them alfo to he an- 
cient Englith; for gallogla fignifics an 
Englith fervitor or yeoman. And he be- 
ing fo armed in a long fhirt of mail, 
down to the calf of his leg, with a long 
broad ax in his hand, was then 

ravis armature; and was inftead of the 

ootman that now weareth a corflet, be- 
fore the corflet was ufed, or almok in- 
vented. Spenfer on Ireland. 

2. (Hanmer, otherwife than Spenfer.] Sol- 
diers among the wild Irith, who ferve on 
os 

A puiffant and mi 2 
OF Balle z: am ed ernes : 
Is marching hitherward in proud array. Sbak/p. 


Ga'Liow. | æ J N is ufed by fome in 
Ga'LLows, f the fingular; but by more 
only in the plural, or fometimes has an- 
other plural gallow/es. Galgo, Gothick ; 
gealza, Saxon; galge, Dutch; which fome 


eden 
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derive from gabalus furca, Latin; others 
from naa high, others from gallu, Welfi, 
power; but it is probably derived like 
gallan, to fright, from agælpan, the gal- 
lows being the great object of legal ter- 
rour. | i 


1. A beam laid over two pofts, on which 


malefactors are hanged. 

This monfter fat like a hangman upon a pair of 
gallows: in his right hand he was painted holding 
a crown of laurel, ia his left hand a purfe uf money. 

Sidney. 

L would we were all of one mind, and one mind 
good; O, there were defolation of gaolers and ar 
lowfes. Shakfp. Cymbeline. 

1 propheficd if a gallows were on land, 

This fellow could not drown. Shakfp. Tempeft. 
. He took the mayor afide, and whifpered hin that 
execution muft that day be done, and therefore rc- 
quired him that a pair of gallows thould be erected. 

Hayward, 

A poor fellow, going to the gallows, may be al~- 
lowed to feel the fmart of wafps while he is upon 
Tyburn road. Swift 


2. A wretch that deferves the gallows. 


Cupid hath been five thoufand years a boy. 


— Ay, and a fhrewd unhappy gallows too, Shak. 


GAa'LLOWSFREE, adj. [gallows and free)’ 


` Exempt by deftiny from being hanged. , 

Let him be gallowsfree by my confent, ~ 
And nothing fuffer, fince he nothing meant. Dryd. 

GA'LLOWTREE, x. f. [gallows and trec.] 
The tree of terrour; the tree of execu- 
tion. 

He hung their conquer’d arms, for more defame, 
On gallowtrees, in honour of his deareft dame. 

a è Spenfer, 

A Scot, when from the ga/low?ree got looic, 
Drops into Styx, and turns a foland goofe. Cieavel, 

Gamaaloz. ) 2. J. (gamba, Italian, a leg-] 
GamBa'po. Spatrerdafhes ; boots worn 
upon the legs above the fhoe.. 
e pettifogger ambles to her in his gambadoes 
once a week. i eDennis's Letters, 
GA'MBLER. x. fJ [A cant word, I fuppofe, 
for game or gamefur.] A knave whofe 
practice it is to invite the unwary to game 
and cheat them. 
Ga'mnoce. x. f- 

Gamboge is a concreted vegetable juice, partly of 
agummy, partly of a refinous nature, heavy, of a 
bright yellow colour, and fearce any fmell, lt is 
brought from America and the Eatt Fndics, pattie 
cularly from Cambaja, or Cambogi2. > Hill, 


To GA'MBOL. v.n. [gambiller, French.) 


he. Tic danec}; to fkip; to frifk; to jump 
for joy ; tè play merry frolicks. 
Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
Gambol'd before them.’ Milton's Paradife Lofe 
The king ofelfe, and little fairy queen, 
Gambol'don heath” and dane’d on ev'ry green. 
y Dryden, 
The monfters of the flood d 
Gambol around him in the wat’ry way, 


And heavy whalesin awkward meafures play, Pope. i 


z. To leap; to ftart. 
A Tis not madnefs 
That I have utter’d; bring me to the teft, 
And I the matter will record, which madnefs 
Would gambol frém. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 
Ga'msoL. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A fkip; a hop; a leap for joy. 
A gentleman had got a favourite fpanicl, tha 
would be fill toying and leaping upon him, and 


playing a thoufand pretty gambols, L' Efirange. 
Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rnde, 
And beafts in gambols frifk’d before their honett god. 
Dryden. 
2, A frolick; a wild prank. 

For who did ever play his gamduls, j 
| With fuch unfufferable rambles | Hudibrar, 
50 GAMBREL. 


e 


GAM 


Ga'mBREL. E [ia gamba, gambarella, 
* Jialian.] The leg of a horfe. 4 
What can be more admirable than for the princi- 
ple: of the fibres of a tendon to be fo mixed as to 
_ makç ie a foft body, and yet to have the ftrength 
of iron? as appears by the weight which the tendon, 
lying on a horfe's gaxcbre/, doth then command, 
when he rears up with a man upon his back, | Grew. 
GAME. x. J: [gamdu, a jekt, Mandick. | 
1. Sport of any kind. 
We have had paltimes here, and pleafiag game. 
Shakefpeare, 
2. Jett; oppofed to easneft or ferioufnefs. 
Then on her head they fet a garland green, 
And crowned her ‘twixt carneft and *twixt game. 
„n Speafer. 
3. Infolent merriment; fportive infule. 
Do they not feck occafion of new quarrels, 
"Ona my refufal, to diftrefs me more; $ 
Or make a game of my calamities? Miltan's Ag. 
4- A fingle match at play. 
5. Advantage in play. ; 

Mutual vouchers for our fame we ftand, 

And play the game into each other’s hand. Dryden. 
G. Scheme purfucd; meafures planned. 

This feems to be the prefent game of that crown, 
and that they will begin no other "till they fee an 
end of this, Temple. 

9, Field fports: as, the chace, falconry. 
i If about this hour he make his way, 
Under the colour of his vfual garr, 
He fha!! here tind his friends with horfe and men, 


To fet him free from his captivity. Shakefp. 
What arms to ufe, or nets to frame 

Wild beafts to combat, or to tame, 

With all the myft’rics of that game.. Waller, 


Some fportfmen, that were abroad upon game, 
fpied 2 company of buftards and cranes, L' Efirange, 
$. Animals purfued in the field; animals 
oo to legal fportfmen. 
* Hunting, and men, not beafts, (rall be his game, 
With war, and hoftile fnare, fuch as refufe 
Subjection to his empire tyrannous. Milton. 
‘There is fuch a variety of game fpringing up betore 
me, that I know not which to follow. Dryden, 
A bloodhound will follow the perfon he purfues, 
and all hounds the particular game they have ia 
chace, x Arbuthnot, 
Go, with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed {pear 
At the rough bear, or chace the flying deer; 
l and my Chloe take a nobler aim, 
At human hearts we fling, nor ever mils the game, 
2 rior. 
Proud Nimrod firft the bloody chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man: 
Our haughty Norman boafts that barb’rous name, 
And makes his trembling faves the royal gaze, 
J Pope. 
Shorten my labour, if its length you blame, 
For, grow but wife, you rob me of my game. Young, 
9. Solemn contetls, exhibited, as {peftacles 
to the people. 
The games ace done, and Cafar is returning. 
Shakefpeare. 
Milo, when ent'riog the Olympick game, 
With a huge ox upon his fhuulders came. Denham. 
To Game. v. z. gum. Saxon. ] 
1. To play at any fport. 
2. To play wantonly and extravagantly for 
money. 
Gaming \eaves no fatisfadtion behind lt: itno way 
profits either body or mind. Lecke, 
Ga'mecocx. yw. fa [ game and cock.] Cocks 
bred to fight. 
They manage the difpute as fiercely as two game- 
cocks in the pit. Lacke, 
Ga'me-ece. n. f [ game and egg.) Eggs 
from which fighting cocks are bred. - 
+ Thus boys hatch game-eggr under birds of prey, 
To make the fowl more turious for the Iray. Garth. 
Ga'mexgeren. 2. f. [game and keep.] A 
perfon who looks after game and {ces it 
as not deftroycd. 


GAM 


Ga'mesome, edj. [from game} Frolick- 
fome; gay; fportive; playful; fportful. 
Geron, though old, yet gamefome, kept one end 
with Cofma. p Sidney. 
Tam not gamefome ; 1 do lack fome part 

Of that quick fpirit that is in Antony. Shakefp. 
The gamefome wind among her trulles play, 

And curleth up thofe growing riches hort. Fairfax. 
Belial, in like gamefime mood. Milton. 
This gamefome humour of children fhould rather 

be encouraged, to keep up their fpirits and improve 

their ftrength and health, than curbed or reftrained. 
. Lecke. 
GA'MESOMENESS. 2. f: [from gamefome,] 
Sportivenefs ; merriment. 
Ga’mesomELy. adv. [from gamsfome.] 
Merrily. 
Ga'mester. 2, £ [from game.} 
te One who is vitioufly addiéted to play. 
Kecpa gameffer {rom the dice, and a good ttudent 
from his book, and it is wonderful. Shake/p. 
A gameffer, the greater mafter he is in his art, the 
worfe man heis, Bucen. 
Gamzfters for whole patrimonies play ; 3 

The fteward brings the deeds, which muft convey 

The whole eftate. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Could we look into the mind of a common game- 

Jier, we thould fee it full of nothing but trumps and 

mattadores: her Numbers are haunted with kings, 

queens, and knaves. Addifen. 
All the fuperfluous whims relate, A 

That fill a female gamefler’s pate; 

What agony of foul fhe feels 

To fce a knave’s inverted heels. Swift. 
Her youngeit daughter is run away with a game- 

Jer, a man of great beauty, who in drefling and 
dancing has no fuperior. Law, 


2. Onc who is engaged at play. 


When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 
The gentler g.zmeffer is the foonett winner. Shak: 
A man may think, if he will, that two eyes fee 


no more than onc ;' or that a pamefler feeth always |: 


more than a Jooker-on: but, when all is done, the 
help of good counfel is that which fetteth bufinefs 
ftrait. A Bacon. 
3. A merry frolickfome perfon.. 
* You're a merry gamefler, 
My lord Sands. Sbakefpeate’s Henry VIIN. 
4. A proftitute ; not in ufe. 
She’s impudent, my lord, 
And was a common gamefler to the camp. Shakefp. 
GA'MMER. 2 J: [Of uncertain etymo- 
logy; perhaps from grand mere, and 
therefore ufed commonly to old women. } 
The compellation of a woman correfpond- 
ing to gaffer; as, Gammer Gurton’s Nee- 
dle. An old play. 
Ga'mMon. 2. Ja | gambone, Italian. 
1.. The buttock of an hag falted and dried; 
the lower end of the fitch. 
Atk for what price thy venal tongue was fold : 
A rofty gammor of fome fev'n years old. Dryden. 
Gammons, that give arelifh ta the tafte, 
And potted towl, and fifth, come in fo faft, 


That ere the firit is out, the fecond flinks. Dryd, 
2. A kind of play with dice. 
The quick dice, 
Tn thunder leaping from the box, awake 
The founding eammon, Thomfon'’s Autumn. 


Ga'uur. x. f- [ gama, Itatian.] ‘The feale 
‘of mofical notes. 
Madam, before you touch the inftrument, 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
1 muft begin with rudiments of art, 
To teach you gamut in abriefer fort. Shakefpeare, 
When by the gamut fome muficians make 
A perfect iong, others will undertake, 
By the fame guser chang’d, to equal it: 
‘Things fimply good can never be unfit, 
Long lias a race of heroes fill’d the ftage, 
That rant by note, and through the gumut rage; 
In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire, 
Combatin wills, and in a feuge expire. 


Denne. 


Addifon. 


GAN 


Gan, for began, from gin for begin. 
The noble knight ’gaz to feel 3 
His vital force to faint. Spenfer, 
To GANCH. V. a. [ ganciare, from gancis, a 
hook, Italian; ganche, French.] To drop 
from a high place upon hooks by way 
of punihment : a prattice in Turkey, to 
which Saith alludes in his Pocockixs. 
Cohors catenis qua pia ftridulis 
Gemunt onufti, vel fude trans fioum 
Luétantur acta, pendulive 
Sanguineis trepidant in uncis. Mufe Angl.. 
GAa'NDER. m. A [ganbdna, Saxon.|] ‘The 
male of the goofe. 
As deep drinketh the goofe as the gander. Camd.- 
One gander will ferve five geefe. Mortimer. 
To GANG. v. n. [ gangen, Dutch; gangan, - 
Saxon ; gang, Scottifh.] To go; towalk :. 
an old word not now ufed, except ludi- - 
croufly. 
Bat let them gang.alone;. 
As they have brewed,.fo let them bear ‘blame. 
Spenfer, - 
Your flaunting beaus gang with'their breatls open. 
Arbuthnot. 
Gane. . f. [from the verb.] A number» 
herding together; a troop; a company ;: 
a tribe; aherd. It is feldom ufed but ina 
contempt or abhorrence. - 
O,.you panderly rafcals 1 there’s a knot, a gangy.» 
a paek, a confpiracy again me. Shakep. - 
Asa gang of thievcs-were robbing a houfe, a 
mattiff fell a barking. L Eflrange. 
Admitted in among the garg, 


He aéts and talks as they befriend hims Pricer 


|GAÆ'NGHON..n. J.. [French] A kind of - 
Ainfworib. - 


flower. 
GANGLION a -f [yelyaio.]*A tumour in> 
the tendinous and nervous parts. - 

Bonefetters ufually reprefent every bone diflocated, ~ 
though poffibly it be buta ganglion, or other crude 
tumour or preternatural protuberance of fome part of © 
a joint. Wifeman, 

To Ga/NGRENATE. vea. [from gangrene. | © 
To produce a gangrene; to mortify. - 

Parts eauterized, gangrenated, fiderated, and mor- ~- 
tified, hecome black, the radical moifture or vital + 
fulphur (uffering an extinction. Brown's Vul, Err. - 

GANGRENE. x. f. [ gangrene, French; 
gangrena, Latin.] A mortification; a « 
floppage of circulation followed by pu- - 
trefaction. 

‘This experiment may be transferred unto the cure 
of gangrenes, either coming of themfelves, or induced 
by too much applying of opiates. Bacon's Nat IEJ. 

She faves the lover, as we gaygrenes ftay, 
By cutting hope, like a lopt limb, away. Wailer. 
A difcolouring in the part was fuppofed an ap- 

proach of a gangrene. Wifeman's Surgery. 
If the fubtlance of the foul is fetlered with thefe 

piffions,..the gangrene is gone too far to be ever 
cured; thefe unflammat:ons will rage to all é¢teraity. 
Addifon's Spefater. 


from the noun.} To corrupt to morti- 
fication. 

In cold countries, when men’s nofes and cars are 
mortified, and, as it were, gangrene with cold, if 
they come toa fire they rot oft prefently; for that 
the tew fpirits that remain in thofe parts, are fud- 
denly drawn forth, and fo putrefaction is made com- 
plete. Bacon, 

Gangrert’d members muft be lop’d away, i 
Betore the nobler parts are tainted to decay. Dryden. 

To Ga'nGr ans. v. ne To become mor- 
tified. 
Wounds immedicable 
Rankle and fefter, and gangrene 
Yo black martification, Milton's Agoniftes. 

As philegrtons are fubject to mortification, fo alfo 
im lat bodies they are apt to graagrene after open- 
ing, tf that fat be dot {peedily digeited ont, PPer 

Ga'NGRENOUS. 


To Ga'nGRENE. ©. a. [ gangrener, French; 


GAP E 
Ga’xcrenous. adj, [ftom gangrene. Mor- 
tified; produccder betokening mortifi- 
cation. + 
The blood, tupning acrimonious, corrodes, the 
veffels, producing hemorrhages, puftules red, lead- 
coloured, black and gangrencus. Arbuiknct on Al. 
Ga'neway. zj. In a fhip, the feveral 
ways or pafiages from one part of it to 
~'the other. A Did. 
Ga'ncweek. x f. [gang and aveek.] Ro- 
gation week, when proceffions are made 
to luftrate the bounds of parifhes. Dig. 
Ga'nteLope. } 2. f. [gantlet is only cor- 
Ga'nTLeT, rupted from gantelzpe, 
gent, all; and /oopex, to ron, Dutch. ] 
A military punifhment, in which the cri- 
minal running between the ranks receives 
a lath from each man. 
But would’tt thoo, friend, who haft two legs alone, 
Would tt thou to run the garter thefe expofc, 
To a whole company of hob-nail’d thoes? Dryden. 
Young gentlemen are driven with a whip, to run 
the gamtlet through the feveral clafles, Locke. 
Ga'nza. mf. [ganfa, Spanifh, a goafe.] 
A kind of wild goofe, by a flock of which 
a virtuofo was fabled to be carried to the 
lunar world. 
They‘are but idle dreams and fancies, 
And favour ftrongly of jhe g2mma’s. Hydibras, 
GAOL. z. /: [geo/, Welth; gesl, French.] 
A prifon; a place of confinement. It is 
aiways pronounced and too often written 
jail, and fometimes goal. 
Then am 1 the prifoner, and his bed d 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Have I been ever free, and mutt my houfe 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol? = Shake/peare. 
If we mean to thrive and do good, break open 
the gao/s, and let out the prifoners.  Shake/peare. 
To Gaot. v. z. [ftom the noun.] To 
imprifon ; to commit to gaol, 
asling vagabonds was chargeable, pefterous, and 
of no open example. Bacon, 
Gaot'peLivery. 2. f. [gaol and deliver. ] 
The judicial procefs, which by condem- 
nation or acquittal of perfons confined 
evacuates the prifon. 
Then doth th’ afpiring foul the body leave, 
Which we call death ; but were it known to all, 
What life our fouts do by this death receive, 
Men would it birth of gao/-delivery call. Davies. 
Thefe make a geoeral gac/-delivery of fouls, not 
for punifhment, : South. 
Gao'Ler. x. f. [from gaol] Keeper of a 
prifon; he to whofe care the prifoners are 
committed. 
This is a gentle prnvoft; feldom, when 
"The fteeled gazler is the friend of men. Shake/p. 
1 know nat how or why my furly gaoter, 
llard as his irons, and infolent as pow’r 
When put ic vulgar hands, Cleanthes, 
Put off the brute. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
From the polite part of mankind fhe had been 
banithed and immured, ‘till the death of her gaster, 
ey. 
Gar. 2. f. (from gaje] 
1. An opening in a broken fence. 
Echold the defpair, 
By cuftom and covetous pates, j 
By ge and opening of gates, Tuffer’s, lufbandry, 
ith terrours 2nd with furies to the bounds 
And cryftal wall of heav’n i which, opening wide, 
Roll'd inward, and a Spacious gap difclos’d 
Into the watteful deep. Maron's Puradife Left. 
Buthes are moft laiting of any for dead hedges, or 
to mend paps. ortimer’s Hufbandry. 
I fought tor aman, fays God, that thauld make 
up the hedge, and ftand in the gap before me, for 
the land that 1 fhould not deftroy it, Rogers, 
2, A breach, 


GAP 
The lofs af that city concerned the Chriftian 
commonweal: manifold miferies afterwards pet 
by the opening of that gap- to all that fide o 
Chriftendom. a Knelles, 
3» Any paflage. è 
So ftands the Thracian herdfman with his fpear 
Full in the gap and hopes the hunted bear, 
And hears him ruftling in the wood. Dryden. 


4. An avenue; an open way. 

The former kings of England pafled into them a 
great part of their prerogatives; which though then 
it'was well intended, and perhaps well deferved, yet 
now fuch a gap of mifchief lies ope: aa that 
T could with it were well topt. Spenfer. 

5. A hole; a deficiency. 

If you violently proceed. againft him, miftaking 
his purpofe, it would make a great gap in your ho- 
hour. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Nor is it any botch or gap in the works ot nature. 

è 4 P More, 
6. Any interftice; a vacuity. 

Each one demand, and anfwer to his part 
Perform’d in this wide gup of time, fince firft 
We were diffever’d.  Svahe/prarc's Winter's Tale 

That 1 might deep out this great gap of time 


w GAR 


” And thou, who ap’ft for my eftate; draw near; 
Foc I would whifper fomewhatin thy ear,  Dryd. 
4. With after. M 
What fhall we fay of thofe who fpend their days 
la gaping after cout-favour and preferments ? 


5. With ar L Efranges 
« With az. 


Many have, geped at the church revenues; buts» 
before they covtd fwvallow them, have had_theic 
mouths flopped in the church-yard. South. | 


6. To open in fiffures or holes. 
If it affume my noble father’s perfon, _ 
Fl) fpeak to it, though hell itfelf thould gape 
And bid me hold my peace. Shake/peare's Hamlet. 
May that ground gupe, and {wallow me alive, 
Where J fhalt kneel to him that flew my father. SA, 
The great horfe-muffel, with the fine thell, doth 
gape and thut as the oyfters do, Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
The reception of one is as different from the ad- 
miffion of the other, as when the earth falls open 
under the incifions of the plough, and when it gapes 
and greedily opens itfelf to drink in the dew ot hea- 
ven, or the refrefhments of a thower, South. 
The mouth of a little artery and nerve gape: into 
the cavity of thefe veficles. Cheyne’s Poi. Prins 


my Antony isaway. Shahe/peare’s Ant. and Clop. 7- To open with a breach. 


To make ’twixt words and lines huge gaps, 
Wide as meridians in maps, Hudibras, 
One can revive a lenguithing converfation by a fud- 
den furprifing fentence; another is mure dexterous in 
feconding; a third can fill the gup with laughing. 
Swift. 
7- An opening of the mouth in fpeech 
during the pronunciation of two fucceflive 
vowels. 
The hiatus, or gap between two words, is caufed 
by two vowels opening oa each other. Po, 


8. To flop a Gar, is to efcape by Baie 


mean fhift; alluding to hedges mended| 9. To make a noife with open throat. 


with dead bufhes, ’till the quickfets will 
grow. 

His policy confifts in fetting traps, 

In finding ways and means, and /lopping gaps. 
Swift. 
9. To fland in the Gar. To make defence; 
to aut himfelf for the protektion of 
fomething in danger. 

What would become of the church, if there were 
none more concerned for her rights than this? Who 
would fand in the gap ? Lefley. 

GAP-TOOTHED., adj. [gap and tooth.) Hav- 
ing interftices between the teeth, 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are dittinguithed from 
each other, as much as the mincing lady priorefs aud 
the broad fpeaking gaproorhed wife of Bath. Dryd. 


To GAPE. v. 2. [zeapan, Saxon. ] 


1. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat. 
Gaping or yawaing, and ftretching, do pafs from 
man to man; for that that caufeth guping and 
ftretching is when the fpirits are a little heavy by 
any vapour. — Arbuthnot. 
She ftretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, 
And afks if jt be time to rife, Swift. 


2. To open the mouth for food, as a young 


bird. 
As callow birds, 
Whofe mother’s kill’d in fceking of the prey, 
Cry in their neft, and think her long away ; 
And at each leaf that ftirs, cach blaft of wind, 
Gape for the food which they muft never find. 
Dryden, 
Asin a drought the thirfty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain, 
Then firit the martlet meets it in the tky, 
And with wet wings joys all the feather’d train. 
Dryden. 
3. To defire carneftly ; to crave; with for. 
To her grim death appears in all her fhapes ; 
The hungry grave g her due tribute gapes. Denb, 
To thy fortune be not thou a flave; 
, For what haf chou to feat beyond the graye 3 


E Satoo. 2. One who fares foolifhly. ` 


The planks their pitchy cuverings wafh'd away, , 
Now yield, and now a yawning breach difplay : 
The roaring waters, with a hoftile tide, 

Ruth through the ruins of her gaping fide. Dryden. 

That all thefe actions can be performed by ali- 
ment, as well as medicines, is plain, by obfervmg ¢ 
the effects of different fubitances upon the fluids and 
folids, when the veffels are open and gape by a wound. 

Arbuzhnet. y 
8. To open; to have an hiatns. 

There is not to the beft of my remembrance,, one 

vowel gaping on another for want of a cefura in this 
mM. k Dryden. * 

And, if my mufe can through paft ages fee, 

That naify, naufeous, gaping fool is he. Rofcommon, 
to, To ftare with hope or expectation, ` 

Others will gape t anticipate « 

The cabinet detigns of fate; $ 

Apply to wizards, to forefee 3 

Wia fhall, and what Mall never pa. Hudibras, 
11. To ditare with wonder. È 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, accord- 
ing to the mad imagination of the dawber: and the 
end of all this to caufe laughter: a very moniter in 
a Bartholomew fair, for the mob to gape ut. Dryd. 

Where elevated o'er the gaping crowd, 

Clafp’d in the board the perjut’d head is bow’d, 
Betimes retreat. Gay's Trivias 
12. To ftare irreverently. . 
They have gaped upon me with their mouth. 
Fibs Xie 100 
Ga'per. zf. [from gape.] 5 
1. One who opens his mouth, 


3. One who longs or craves. 
"Lhe golden fhower of the diffolved abbey-lands 
rained well near into every gaper’s mouth. Carew. 


Gar, in Saxon, fignifics a weapon fo 
Eadgar ts a happy weapon; Evheigar, a 
noble weapon. Gibfon’s Camden. 


To GAR, v. a. [giera, Iflandick.} To caufe; 
to make. ‘Obfolcte. It is ftill ufed in 


Scotland. 
Tell me, good Hohbinol, what gars thee preet? , 
What! hath fome wolf thy tender jambs ytorn? ` 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo fweet } 
Or art thou of thy loved lafs forlorne. Spenfer. 
GARB. x. f. [garbe, French.) . 
1. Drefs; cloaths ;' habit. 
Thus Bial, with words claath'd in reafon’s gard, 
Cownfcl’d ignoble cafe and peaceful oth. Milton. 
Hie puts himfelf into the gard and habit of a pro~ 
feflor nf phyfick, and fets up. Li lftrange. 
2. Fafhion of drefs. ` ‘ 
Horace’s wit, and Virgil's ftate,. 
q He did not teal, but emulate; 
502 


` 


And 


GAR. 


Aad when he would like them appeat, È 
Their gard, but not their cloaths did wear. Dexb. 


3. Exteriour appearance. 
h j "ihis is fome fellow, 
Who having been prais’d for bluntnefs, doth affect 
„A faucy roughnefs, and conftrains the gard 
Quite from his nature.  Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Ga'rpace. x. f- [garbear, Spanith. This 
etymology is very route 
1. The bowels ; the offal; that part of the 
inwards which is feparated and thrown 
away. 
5 The cloyed will, 
That fatiate, yet unfatisfy’d defire, that tub 
Both fll’d and running, ravening frit the lamb, 
“Longs after forthe garbage. Skakefpeare’s Cymd. 
Luft, though to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will fate itfelf in a celchtial bed, 
Aod prey on garbage. Shakefpeave’s Hamlet, 
A flam more fenfelefs than the rog’ry 
Of old Arufpicy and aug’ry, 
That Piabriagrr of cattle 
Prefag’d th’ events of truce or battle. 
Who, without averfion, ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d? Rofe. 
When you receive condign punifhment, you rur 
to your confeffor, that parcel of guts and garbage. 


Hudibras. 


Dryden, 
Garner, 7. f- A plant next the keel of a 
a fhip. Bailey. 


Ga'rRBIDGE. #. /. Corrupted from garbage. 
All fhaviogs of horns, hoofs of cattle, blood, and 
garbidge, is good manure for land. Mortimer. 
Ga'raisu. zef. Corrupted from garbage. 
In Newfoundland they improve their ground with 
the garżifb of Sth. Morti-ner's Hufbandry. 
‘To GARBLE. wv. a. [garbellare, Italian.) 
To fft; to part; to feparate the good 
from the bad. 
But you who fathers and traditions take, 
And garbie fome, and fome you quite forfake. Dryd, 
Had our author fet down this command, without 
garbling, as God gave it, and joined mother to fa~ 
ther, it had made direétly againtt him. Locke, 
The underftanding works ta collate, combine, and 
Barble the image’ and ideas, the, imagination and 
memory prefent to it. 5 *Cbeyzre. 
Galrater. x. f. [ftom garble.] He who 
feparates onc part from another. 
A farther fecret in this claufe raay belt be difco- 
vered by the projectors, or at leait the gardlers of it. 
Swift's Examiner. 
Ga‘asot. x. f. [garbouille, French; gar- 
buglio, Italian. } Diforder; tumult; np- 
Toar. * Hanmer, 
Look here, and at thy fovereign leifure read 
What garéeils the awak’d. Sbakefp. 
GARD, z. f. 


cate; cuflody. 


GA'RDEN. 2x. /. (gardd, Welth; jardin, 


French ; giardina, Italian. ] 

x. A picce of ground inclofed, and ceniti- 
vated with extraordinary care, planted 
with herbs or fruits for food, or laid out 


for pleafure. 
Thy promifes are like Adonis’ gardens, 
which one day blooin’d and truittut were the next. 
Shake/peure. 
My lord of Ely, when I was laft in Holbourn, _ 
I (aw good Mrawhberries in your gat din there. 
Sbakefp. Rich 11. 
In the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to 
be gardens for all the months in the year. Bacan, 
n every garden fhould be provided flowers, fruit, 
fhade and water, Temple. 
My garden takes up half my daily care, 
And my field afks the minutes I can fpare. Farze, 


2, A place particularly fruitful or delight- 
ful. 


Iam arriv’d from fruitful Lombardy, 


The pleafant garden of great Italy. Stakefp. 


arde, French.) Wardthip; 


GAR 


3. Garpen is often nfed in compofition 
for hortenfiz, or belonging to a garden. 
4» Garden-mould, Mould fit for a garden. 
They delight moft in rich black garden-mould, 
that is deepand light, and mixed rather with fand 
than clay. „ Mortimer. 
5» Garden-tillage. "Tillage ufed in culti- 
vating gardens. 
Peas and beans are what belong to garden-tillage 
as well as that of the field. Mortimer’s Hu/bandry. 
6, Garden-ware. The produce of gardens. 
A clay bottom isa much more pernicious foil for 
trees ed garden-ware than gravel. Meotimer. 
To Ga'rpen. v, x. [from the noun,] To 
cultivate a garden ;. to lay ont gardens. 
At frit,. in Rnme’s mage ~ 


When both her kings and confuls held the plougk, | 


Or garden'd.well. Ben Fobufon's Catiline, 
hen ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build ftately, fooner than to garden finely y 


as if gardening were the greater perfection. Bacon, 
GARDENER, x. f. [from garden} He that 
attends or cultivates gardens, 

Our bodies are our gardens,- to the which our wills 
are gardeners; fo that if we plant nettles, or fow 
lettuce, the power lies in our will. Sbakefpeare. 

Gardeners tread down any loofe ground, after the 

have fown onions or turnips. © Bacon's Natural Hil. 


The gardener may lop religion as he pleafes. 
s Hewel.. 


The life and felicity of an excellent gardener is 
preferable to all other diverfions. Evelyn's Kalendar, 

Then let the learned gard’zer mark with care 
The kinds of ftocks, and what thofe kinds will bear. 

Dryden. 
Galgpenine, 2 fe [from garden.) The 
att of cultivating or planning gardens. 

My compofitions in gardening are afterthe Pin- 
darick manner, and run into the beautiful wilinefs 
of nature, without affecting the nicer elegancies of 
art. Spectator, 

GARE. 2.f. Coarfe wool growing on the 
legs of fheep. Dit. 
Ga'rcarism. a. f. [yzgyanTwos; garga- 
rifme, French. ] A liquid form of medicine 
to wafh the mouth with. Quincy. 

Apophlegmatifms and gargari/ms draw the rhoum 
down by the palate. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

To Garcarize. v a. [yaeyugilo; garga- 
rifer, French.] To wath the mouthwith 
medicated liquors. 

Vinegar, put to the noftrils, or gargarifed, doth 
eafe the hiccough; for that it is aftringent, and in- 
hibiteth the motion of the fpirit. “ Bacon. 

This being relaxed, may make a fhaking of the 
larynx; as when we gargarixe. Holder. 

Ga'acet, #. f. A diftemper in cattle. 
* The garget appears in the head, maw, “or in the 
hinder parts. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

To GARGLE. v. a. [gargouiller, French ; 
ga-gogliare, ltal. gurgel, German, the 
throat. 

1. To wath the throat with fome liquour 
not fuffeced immediately to defcend. 

Gargle twice or thrice with fharp oxyerate. 

ne Tlurvey, 

The excifion made, the bleeding will foon be ftopt 
by g rgling with oxycrate. Wifernan's Suegery, 

"Chey comb, aod then they order ev'ry hair; 

_ Next gurgle well their throats. Dryden's Perf. 
z. To warble; to play in the throat. An 
improper ufc. 

“Yhofe which only warble long, 

And gargle in their throats a fong. Waller. 

So charm’d you werc, you ceas’d a while to doat 
On nonfenfe gargled in an eunuch’s throat. Fenton. 

Ga'rexe. 2. f- [from the verb.] A liquour 
with which the throat is wafhed. 

His throut was wathed with one of the garp/es fet 
down inthe method of cure. I Ifenttu's Surgery. 

Ga'eoiion. x. /. An exf{udation of nervous 


GAR 


juice from a broife, or the like, which 
indarates into a hard immoveable tumonr.. 
Quincy. 
Ga'rcot, 2: S A diftemper in hogs. 
The figns of the gargo/ in hogs are, . hanging 
down of the head,, moift eyes,. Raggering, aad lofs. 
of appetite. Mortimer... 
Ga'riann. #. fe [garlande, guirland, Fr.) 
1. A wreath of branches or flowers. 
i oe i leavy twigs of laurel-tree,. $ 
A garland made,.on temples forto wear ;. 
For he then chofen was the dignity 
Of village-lord that Whitfuntide to bear, Sidneg:. 
A reeling world will neverftand upright,- 
Till. Richard. wear the garland of the realm: 
—How! wear the gar/and! do’ft thou mean the 
crown? 
—Ay, my good lord.. Shake/peare’s Richard U1. 
Then party-coloured flow’rs of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland for her head. Dryd.- 
Vanquith again; though fhe be gona,. 
Whofe garland crown'd the victor’s hair, 
And reign;- though the has-lefe the throne, 


Who made thy glory worth thy care.. Priors 
. | Her gods and godlike heroes rife to view, 
And all her faded gar/unds bloom anew. Pope... 


2.. The top; the principal ; the thing moft. 
prized.. 

With every minute you do change amind,. 

And call him noble, that was now your hate, 

Him vile, that was your garland. Shakefpe 
GA'RLICK. n. f. (gat, Saxon, a lance;, 

and /éek, the Icek that fhoots np in blades, 

Skinner, Allixm, Lat: J- 

Ic has a bulkous root, confifting of many {mall 
tubercles included in its coats: the leaves are plain: 
the flowers confiit of fix leaves, formed into a corym-- 
bus on the tcp of the ftalk; and are fucceeded by 
fubrotund fruit,. divided into three cells, which con- 
tain roundifh feeds. Miller, 

Garlick is of an extremely {trong fmell, and of an 
acridand pungent tafte. . Itis extremely adtive, as 
may be proved by applying plaifters of grlick to the - 
feet, which will glve a {trong fmell te the breath. 

Till, 

Garlick has, of all our plants, the greateft ftrength; 
affords moft nourifhment, and fupplies moft {pirits to 
thofe who eat little fleth... Tani 

*Tis mortal fin an onion to devour ; 
Each clove of gurlick is a facred pow’rs : 
Religious nations fure, and bleft abodes, 
Where ev'ry orchard is o’¢r-run with gods. 

Ga'rLick Pear-iree. n. f- 

This tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and 
fevera) other places cf America, where it ufually | 
rifes to the height of thirty or forty feet, and fpieads 
into many branches. When the flowers fall off the 
je it becomes a round fruit, which when ripe, 


Tate, 


as a rough brownith riod, and a mealy fweet pulp, 
but a ftrong feent of garlick. Miller, 
Galruck Wild. x. f. A plant. i 


GARLICKEATER, ./. [garlick and eat] A ' 
mean fellow, 
You’ve made good work, 
You and yonr apron men, that ftood fo much 
Vigo tbe voice of occupation, and 
The breath of garlichvatcrs. Shakefpeare's Coricl, 
GARMENT f, | iee old French. } 
Any thing by which the body is covered ; 
cloaths; drefs. 
Hence, rotten thing, or 1 fhall thake thy banes 
Out of thy garments. + Shakefp. Coriclanus, 
Our leat, once fallen, fpringeth no more; neither 
doth the fun ar fummer adorn us again with the 
garments of new leaves and flawers, Ra/cigh’s Hif, 
Faireft thing that fhines-below, 
Why in this rebe dofl thou appear ? 
Would 'it thou a while more perfect fhow, 
Thou mutt at all no garment wear. Cowley, 
Three worthy pertons from his fide it tore, 
And dy’d his garment with their {catter’d gore. 
_~ Waller, 
The peacock, in all his pride, does not difplay 
half the colours that appear in the garments of a 
Eritith lady when the is dreed, Addifon's Spett. 
Let 


GAR 


Let him that fues for the coat, i. e. the hizt, or 
inner garment, take the cloak alfo, is a proverbial 
phrafe too; for in the truth of the letter, a thirt is 
no likely matter of a lawfuit, aod fignifies an uncon- 
tefting fufferance of fuch fmall loffes. Keitlewell. 

GA'RNER. x. f- [ grenier, French.] A place 
in which threfhed grain is ftored up. 

Earth’s increafe, and foyfon plenty, 

Barns and garners tsver empty. Sbakefpeare. 

For fundry foes the rural realm furround ; 

s Thefieldmoufe builis hergaraer under ground: 
For gather’d grai the blind laborious mole, 
In winding maws works her hidden hole.  Dryd, 
To Ga'RNER. 1.a. [from the noun.}] ‘To 
ftore'as in garners. 

There, where I have garaer'd up my heart, 
Where either | muf live, or bear no life. Shake/p- 

GNRNET. n. f. [garnato, Italian ; granatus, 
low Latin 7 from its refemblance in co- 


lour to the grain of the pomegranate. | 
The garnet isa gem oj a middle degree of hard- 
nefs, between the faphire and the common cryftal. 
It is. foond of various fizes. Its furfaces are not fo 
froth or polite as thofe of a ruby, and its colouc 
is ever of a trong red, with a plain admixture of 
- blwcith: its depree of colour is very different, and 
it always wants much of the brighinels of the eS 
idl, 
The garnet frems to be a fpecies of the carbuncle 
of the ancients: the Bohemian 15 red, with a flight 
caft of a ame-colour; and the Syrian is red, with 
a light caft of purple. (cod ward's Met, Foffils. 
To GAIRNISH. v-a. [garzir, rrench.] ` 
1. To decerate with ornamental appendages. 
“Phere were hills which garnifbed tbeir proud 
heights with ftately trees. Sidary. 
All within with flowers was garni/bed, 
That, when mild Zephyrus amongit thrm blew, 
Did breathe out bounteous fmeils, and painted colours 
w. Spenfer, 
With taper light 
To feek the beautrous eye of heav'n to garnifb, 
Js wakeful and ridiculous excefs. Shakefpeare. 
Paradife was a terreftrial garden, garnifbed with 
fruits, delighting both che eye and the tafte. Raleigh. 
All the ftreeta were garrijbed with che citizens, 
ftanding in their liveries, Bacon's Henry VIL. 
2, To embellifh adifh with fumething ‘laid 
round it. 
With what expence aod art, how richly dreft ! 
Garnifh’d with "Iparagus, himlelf a teat!  Dryd. 
No man lards fat pork with orange-peel, ° 
Or garnifbes his lamb with fpitchcock'd cel. 
N King's Cookery. 
3+ To ft with fetters. A cant term, 
Ga'R NISH. 2. f. [from the verb-] 
1. Ornament ; decoration ; embellifhment. 
So are you, fweet, — 


Ev’n in the lovely gurni/b of a boy, Shakefp. 
Matter and figure they produce ; 

For garni/b this, and that for ufe; 

They feck to feed and pleafe their guefts. Prior. 


2. Things ftrewed round a difh. 
3- {In gaols.] Fetters. A cant term. 
4 asec carceraria ; an acknowledge- 
- ment in money when firft a prifoner gocs 
into a gaol. . Ainfavorth. 
Gwenxisnmrsxt. x. f [from garni/b.] Ur- 
nament; embellifhment. , 

The church of Sancta Guift.niana in Padoua ia a 
found piece of good art, where the materials being 
ordinary ftone, without any garni/bmenr of fulpture, 
ravith the beltolders, Witton. 

Ga'kstture. mf. [from garzi] Fur- 
niture ; ornament. 4 

They conclude, if they fll fore ia garniture of 
their knees, that they are inferiour in turniture of 
their heads, Gow. of Tongue. 

Plan fenfe, which pleas’d your fires an age ago, 
Ts loft, without the garniture of fhow,  Granvillr, 

As nature hss poured out her charms «pon the 
female part of our fpecies, fo thry are very «lfiduaus 
y beftowing upon ithemfelves the fineft garnisyrer 
of at. 


| Ga'rran, 2. fo 


Addifin'’s SpeEunor. N 


a 


GAR 


Galaovs. adj. [front garum.] Refembling| 


pickle made of fith. 

In a civet-cat an offenfive odour proceeds, partly 
from its food, that being efpecially fih; whereof 
this humour may be a garows excretion, and olidous 
feparation. Brown. 
Erfe. It imports the fame 

as gelding. The word is fill retained in 

Doimi A fmall horfe ; a hobby. A 

Highland horfe, which, when brought 

into the North of England, takes ‘the 

name of ga/loway. ; 

When he comes forth, he will make their cows 
and garrans to walk, if he doth no other harm to 
their perfons. Spenfer. 

Saji man would be forced to provide Winter- 
fodder for his team, whereascommon garrans fhift 
upon grafs the year round; and this would force men 
to theenclofing of grounds, fo that the race of garrans 
would decreafe. emple. 

GA'RRET, ne J. (garite, the tower of a 
citadel, French. ] 
1. A room on the higheft floor of the 


honfe. i 
The mob, commiffion’d by the government, 
Are feldom to an empty garret fent. Dryden. 
Joho Bull thipped from room to room; ran up 
ftairs and.dewn ftairs, from the kitchen to the garret. 
Arbuthnot’s Jobn Bull. 
On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade ; 
Leaving the arts the fpacious air, 
With licence to build caftles there : 
And ’tis conceiv'd their old pretence, 
To lodge in garrets, comes from thence. 
2. Rotten wood. Not in ufe, 
The colour of the fhining part of rotten wood, 
by daylight, is in fome pieces white, and in fome 
pieces inclining to red, which ‘they calf the white 
and. red garret, Bacon. 
Garrere'er. x. f. [from garret.] An in- 
habitant of a garret- p 
GA'RRISON. .-n. /. [ garrifor, French.] 
1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or caftle 
to defend it. o 
How oft he faid to me, 
‘Thou art no foldier fit for Cupid's garrifon. Sidney. 
2. Fortified place ftored with foldiers. ` 
Whom the old Roman wall fo ill confin’d, 
With a new chain of garrifens you bind, Waller. 
3. The ftate of heing placed in a fortifica- 


tion for its defence. 
Some of them that are laid in garrifon will do 
no great hurt to the enemies.  Spenfer on Ireland. 
To GA'RRISON. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
fecure by fortreffes. 
Others thofe forces join, 
Which garrifon the couquefts near the Rhine. 
Dryd. Juv, 
GARRU'LITY. 2.f. (garrulitae, Latin. } 
t. Loquacity ; incontinence of tongue ; 
inability to keep a fecret. 
Let me here 
Expatiate, il poffible, my crime, 
Shameful garrulity. Milton's Agonifies, 
2. ‘The quality of talking too much ; talka- 
tivencis. 
Some vices of fpeech muft carefully be avoided: 
firt of all, loquacity or garrudity, Kay on the Crear. 
Ga/rruLous. adj. [gariulus, Latin.] Prat- 
tling; talkative. z 
Old age looks ont, 
And garrulous recounts the [eats of youth. Thomf. 
GYRTER. n.f. (ga: dus, Well ; jartier, 
French; from gar. Welth, the binding of 
the knee. | 
1. A firing or ribband by which the fock 
ing is held upon the leg. 
tet their heads be fleekly comb’d, their blue 


cpats brith'd, aud thcir garters of au indifferent knit. 
Shak. Taming of the Sbrew, 


Suift. 


GAS 
When we ref in our cloaths we loofen our patri-rs, 
“and other ligatures, to give the fpirits free paffage. 
Ray. 
Handfome garters at your knees. Swift, 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, , 
Aad all the trophies of his former loves. Pope. 
2. The mark of the order of the garter, the 
higheft order of Englith knighthood. 
Now by my george, my garter. y 
—The george, profan'd, hath loit his holy honour; 
The garter, blemith’d, pawn’d his knightly virtue. 
Shak, R. Uf. 
You owe your Ormond nothing but a fan, 
To fill in future times his father’s place, 
And wear the garter of his mother’s race. Dryden, 
3. The principal king at arms. 
To GA'RTER, v.a. [fromthe noun.] To 
bind with a garter. 
He, being in love, could not fee to garzer his hofe. 
Shakef, 
A perfon was wounded in the leg, below the 
gartering place. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
GARTH: x. /. [as if girth, from gird.} “The 
bulk@f the body meafured by the girdle. 
Gas. #.f. [A word invented by the chy- 
mifts.] It is nfed by Van Helmont, and 
feems defigned to fignify, in general, a 
fpirit not capable of being coagulated ; 
but he ufes it loofely in many “fenfes. - 


Harris. 


GASCONA'DE. v. f. [French; fromGa/con, 
a nation eminent for boatting.]. A boaft; 
a bravado. i 

Was it a gafconade to pleafe me, that you faid 
your fortune was increafed to one hundred a year 
fince | left you? Swift. 

To Gascona'ne. v. z. [from the noun. ] 
To boak; to brag ; to blufter. 

To GASH. w. a.' [from backer, to cut, Fr, 
Skianer.| ‘To cut deep fo as to make a 
gaping wound; to cut with a blunt ins 
itrument fo as to make the wound wide. 

Where the Englifhmen at arms had been defeated, 
many of their horfes were found miero gard or 
gored to death. ayward. 
Wit is a keen infirument, and every one can cut 
and gajb with it : but to carve a beautiful image re- 
quires art. Tillotfone 
See me ga/b’d with knives, 

Or fear’d with burning teel Rewe's Royal Coru, 


Streaming with blood, a!l over ga/b’d with wounds) 


He reel’d, he groan’d, and at the altar fell. Philips, 


Gasn. u. /- [from the verb. ] 
1. A deep and wide wound. 
He glancing on his helm:t, made a large 
And open ga/b therein; were not his targe, 
That broke the violence, of his rntent, 
The weary foul from thence it would difte-arge. 
Spenfer. 
A perilous ga/b, a very limb lopt off.  Shakefp. 
Hamilton drove Newton almoft to the end of the 
lifts: but Newtoo on a fudden gave him fuch a ga/> 
on the leg, that therewith he fell to the ground. 


Hayward, 


But th’ ethereal fubstance i. 
Not long dlvifible ; and from the ga 
a aes uf neétarous humour iffung flow’ds Mt. 
2. The mark of a wound. I know not if 
this be proper. 

T'was fond ot back-fword and cudgel play, and 1 
now brar in my body many a black and bive ga 
and fear. f Arbuibnot, 

Ga'sxins. z. / [from Gaftoigne, See G nt- 
LiGASKINS.| Wide hofe ; wide breeches, 
An old Indicrous word. 
If ore point break, tbe other will hold ; 
Or, it both break, your gains fail, Shakefp. 
To Gasp. v. n. [from gage, Shiner, from 
gifpe, Danith, to fob, Junius) 
te T'o open the mouth wide; tocatch breath 
` with labour. 


. 


The 


G A.T 
The fick for air before the portal gafp. = Daydex. 
They rais'd a feeble cry witb trembling notes; 
But the weak voice deceiv’d their ga/ping throats. 


Dryden. $ 


The ga/ping head flies off; a purple Bood 
Flows rd ni trunk, -“ Dryden’s Zin. 
The ladies ga/p’d, and fearcely could refpire; 
The breath they drew no longer air, bat fire. Dryd. 
A feantling of wit lay gulping for life, and groan- 
ing beneath a heap of rubbith. Dryden, 
The rich countrymen in Auftria were faint and 
g2/ping for bresth. Brown’s Travels. 
‘ Pale and faint, 
He gaps for breath ; and, as his life flows from him, 
Demands to fee his friends. Addifen's Caro, 
.2. To emit breath by opening the mouth 
convulfively. 
1 layme down to g.z/p my lateft breath; ` 
The volves will get a breakfaft by my death. Dryd. 
He ftaggers round, his eyeballs roll in death, 
. And with thort fobs he ga/ps away his breath. 
f Dryden's Æn. 
2. To long for. This fenfe is, I think, 
not proper, as nature never cxpreffes deftre 
1 by gafping. 
The Catitian and his wife had the fart to be 
» under the fame matter. who, feeing how dearly they 
Joved one another, and ga/ped alter their liberty, 
ı. demanded a moft exorbitant price for their ranfom. 


Speciator. 
t Gasa: xf. {from the verb. }: 
.¥. The act of opening the mouth to catch 
breath. 

.2, The fhort, catch of breath in the laft 
agonies. : 
His fortunes al! lie fpeechlefs, and his name 

tis at lath ga/- Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath’d his laft; 
+ And tothe lateft ga/p cry'd out for Warwick. Shak. 
If in the dreadm:! hour of death, 
LIS ac the latett g2/p of breath, 
` When the cold damp bedews your brow, 
You hope for mercy, fuew it now. Addifox. 
To Gase. v..a. [from gayt, Saxon. See 
Acuast.] To makeaghaft; to fright; 
to fhocl:; to terrify; to fear; to affray. 
When he faw my beft alarm’ fpirits 
t Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous'd to the encounter, 
Or whether gafled by the noife 1 made, 
Full fuddenly hz tied: Shak/peare*s King Lear, 
eGa'stricx. adj. [from yasng.] Belonging 
to the belly. R 
GASTRO'RAPHY. n. f. [yasze and parru, ] 

In ftriétnefs of etymology fignifies no 
-more than fewing up any wound of the 
‘belly ;_yet in common acceptation it im- 
eplies, thar the wound of the belly is 

complicated with another of the inteftine. 

Sharp's Surgery. 
IGASTRO'TOMY. a. f. [veer and TiTom. | 
The att of cutting open the belly. 
Gar. The preterit of gert. 
“Mofes gar him up into the mount. 
GATE. z. /. [zeat, Saxon ] 
1. The door of a city, caftle, palace, or 
large building. 
Open the gate of mercy, gracious God | 
My foul flies through thelo wounds to Seek thee, Shak. 
Gates af monarchs 
Are arch’d fo high, that giants may jet through, 
Aad keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow ta rhefun. Shakespeare's Cymbeline, 
2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give 
a paffage into inclofed grounds. 
now'ft thou the way to Dover? 
—Both ftileand gare, horfeway and footpath. Shak. 
. An avenue; an opening. 

Auttris had done nothing but wifely and politickly, 
in fetting the Venctians'together by the ears with the 
Turk pand opening a gate fora long war. Knolles. 

WGa'revein, xf, The vena porta, 


4 


Ex. xxiv. 18. 


Galrewayr. 7. f. 


To GA'THER. v. a. [gadenan, Saxon. | 


GAT 


Being a king that loved wealth, he could not en- 
dure a ate trade fick, nor any obftruction to con- 
tinue in the gatevcin which difperfeth that blood. 

3 Bacon's Henry VII. 
h and way) Away 
through gates of inclofed grounds. 

Gateways between inclofures` are fo, miry, that 
they cannot cart between one field and another. 

: Mortincr's Hufoandry. 


1. Jo colle&; to bring into one place. 
Gather ftones—and they took (tones and made an 
heap. Gen. 
2. To get in harvef. 


The feventh year we fhall not fow, norgather ing 
Lev, xav. 20. Ñ 


our increafe. 
3. To pick up; to gleans 
His opinions 
Have fatisfied the king for his-divoree, 
Gather'd from all the famous colleges. 
Caft up the highway, gather out the 


Shakefp. 
ftones. 
: If. sit. 10, 
I will {pend this preface upon thofe from whom | 
E TAS my knowledge ; for] am but a ga- 
therer. a 
To pay the creditor, that lent him his rent, he 
muft garber up money by degrees. 
4. To crop; to pluck. 
What have J done ? s 
To fee my youth, my beauty, and my love 
No fooner gain’d, but flighted and betray’d; 
And like a rofe juft garher'd from the ftalk, 
But only fmelt, and cheaply thrown afide, 
To wither on the ground! Dryden's Spani/b Fryar. 
. To affemble. 
They have gathered themfelves together agalntt 
me. k ob. 
All the way we went there were gathered tome 
people on both fides, ftanding in a row, Bacon, 
6. To heap up; to accumulate. 
He that by nfury and unjuft gain increafeth his 


fubftance, fhall_ gather it for him that will pity the 


"A Proverbs. 


poor. 
7. To fele& and take. 

Save us, O Lord, and gather us from among the 
heathen, to give thanks unto thy holy name. 


Pf. evi. 47- 
8. To {weep together. 
The kingdom of heaven is hke unto a net that 
was caft into the fea, aud gathered of every kind. 
i Mat. xiii. 47. 
g. To colleé charitable contributions. 
10. To bring into one body or intereft. 
1 will gather others to him, befides thofe that are 
gathered unto him, d 
t1. To draw together from a ftate of diffu- 


fion ; tocomprefs; to contract. 
Immortal Tully fhone, 
The Roman roftra deck'd the cenful’s throne ¢ 
Gath'ring his lowing robe he feem’d to Rand, 
1n aĝ to fpeak, and graceful ftretch’d his hand. Pope. 
12. To gain. 
He gathers ground upon her in the chace ; 
Now breathes upon her hair with nearer pace. Dryd. 
13. To pucker needlework. 
14. To colle& logically ; to know by in- 
ference. 

That which, out of the law of reafon or of God, 
men probably gathering to be expedient, they make 
it law, Aooker. 

The reafon that I gather he is mad, 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 
Of his own door being fhut againft his entrance. Shak. 
° After he had feen the vifion, we endeavoured'to 
et into Macednnia, affuredly gathering what the 
rd had called us. AHS. 

From this doétrine of the increafing and Scflening 
of fin in this refpe@t, we may gather, that all fins 
are not alike and equal, as the ftoicks of ancient 
limes, and their followers, have falfely imagined. 

Perkins, 
Return’d 
By night, and liftening where the haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difcourfe, and varicu: plaiot, 
’ Thenge gather’d his own doom, Milton's Par, Lo?. 


| 


Watton’) 


Lecke. | 


=f 


If Wi. 8. fs 
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'G A U. 

“Madamoifelle de Scndery, who is as old as Sibyl, 
is tranflating Chaucer into French : from which { 
gather that he has formerly besa tranflated into the 
old Provengal. . Dryden, 

15. To draw together ia needlework. 

16. To Garuer Breath. [A proverbial 
exprefion.] ‘To have refpite from any 
calamity E 

The lucklefs lucky maid 
_A long time with that favage people ftaid, 
To gather breath, in many miferics. 

| To Ga'THER. v. n 

ite To be condenfed; to thicken. Š 
` H ere night the guré’ring clonds we fear, 

A fong will help the beating ttorm to bear, Dryden. 
When gath’ring clouds o’erfhadow all the fkies, 
And fhoot quick lightnings, weigh my boys! he cries, 

Diyd. 


Spenferg 


“ 


When the rival winds their quarrel try, 
South, Eaft, and Weft, on airy courfers bor’n, 
"The whirlwind garbers, and the woods are torn. Dryd. 
Think on the torm that gerberso’er your head, 
And threatens every hour to burtr upon it. Addifor. 
2. To grow larger by the acrction of fimilar 
matter. i 
Their fnow-ball did not garber as it went; for € 
the people came in to them, Bacon's Menry VU. 
3. To affemble. 
There be three things that mine heart feareth ; 
the flander of a city, the garbering together of an 
unruly multitude,and a falfe accufation. Beclefxxvi.s> 


‘| 4. To generate pus or matter. 


Atk one, who by repeated reftraints hath Subdued 
his natural rage, how he likes the change, and he 
will tell you ’tis no lefs happy than the eafe of a 
broken impofthume after the painful gardering and 
filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

Ga'tuer. wf. [from the vend Packer ; 
cloth drawn together in wrinkles. 
Give laws for pantaloons, 

The length of breeches, and the gathers, 
Part cannons, perriwigs, and feathers. 
GA'THERER. v. f. [from garher.] 
1. One that gathers; one that colledts; a 

collector, 

] will {pend this preface about thofe from whom L 
have gathered my knowledge; for] am but a gatherer 
and difpofer of other men’s ttur. Wotton, 

z. One that gets in a crop of any kind. 
I was a herdman and a gatherer of fycamore fruite 
Amos. 


Uudibrat, 


Nor in that land 
Do poifonous herbs deceive the gatberer’s hand, 
A May's Firg. 
IGA'THRRINO. 2. f. [from gather.] Col- 
le&tion of charitable contributions. 
Let every one lay by him in itore, that there be no 
» gatherings when] come. 1 Cor. xvi. 2e 
Ga'tren-TREE. 2. f, A fpecies of Cor- 
|_ nelian cherry. 
GAUDE. a f [The etymology of this: 
| word is uncertain że Skinner imagines it 
may come from gaude, French, a yellow 
- flower, yéilow being the moft gaudy CO- 
{ lour. Junius, according to his cuftom, 
talks zyær@-; and Mr. Lye finds gaude, 
in Douglafs, to fignify deceit or fraud, 
from gwawdio, Welfh, to cheat. It feems 
to me mof eafily deducible from gaudium, 
Latin, joy ; the caufe of joy ; a token of 
joy: thence aptly applied to any thingy 
that gives or expreffes pleafure. In Scot- 
land this word is ftill retained, both as a 
fhowy bawble, and the perfon fooled. It 
alfo in Scotland denotes a yellow flower. | 
An ornament ; a fine thing; any thin 
4 asafignofjoy. Jt is not now raved 
ufed. 


He Role th’ impreffion of her fantafy, É 
me Yi With 


GA-V 


With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gauder, conceits, 


GAU 
To GAUGE. ~ a. 


[gauge, Jange, a mea- 


Knacks, trifles, nofegays fweetmeats, Shakefpeare, ° $ 
The fun is in the heae'y aed the proud day, ene rod, French. It is pronounced, and 
Atteoded with the pleafures 6f the world, often written, gage.] 


1. To meafure with refpect to the contents 
of a veffel. 

z. To meafure with regard to any propor- 
tion. 

The vanes nicely gauged on each fide, broad on 
one fide, and narrow on the other, both which 
minifter to the progreffive motion of the bird. 

Derkam's Phyfico-Theolog y. 

There is nothing more perfectly admirable in ittelf 
than that artful manner in Homer, of taking meafure 
or gaging his heroes hy each other, and thereby 
elevating the chistier dF one perfon by the oppofition 
Of it tofome other he is made to excel, Pope, 

Gavee. z. f. [from the verb.] A meafure; 
a ftandard, . 

This plate muĝ be a gage to file your worm and 
groove to equal breadth by. Moxen's Mech. Exer, 

If money were to be hired, as land is, or to be had 
from the owner himéelf, it might then be had at the 
Market rate, which would be a conftant gauge of 
yoar trade and wealth. _ Locke. 

Timothy propofed to his miftrefs, that fhe thould 
entertain no fervant that was above four foot feven 
inches high; and for that purpofe had prepared a 
gage, by which they were to be meafured. Arbuth, 


Gav‘cer. 4 fe [from gauge] One whofe 
bofinefs is to meafure veffels or quantities, 
Thofe earls and dukes have been privileged with 
royal jurifdiGion; and appointed their fpecial offi- 

cers, as sheriff, admiral, gauger, and efcheator, 
Carewon Cornwal, 

GAUNT. adj. [As if ewant, from gepa- 
man, to leflon, Saxon.}_ Thin; flender ; 
lean; meagre. p 

Oh, how that name befits my compofition f 
Old Gaunt, indeed, and gaunt in being old : 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious falt; 
And who abitains from meat that is not gaunt ? 
For fleeping England ong time have I watch idis 
Watching breeds leannefs, Jeannefs is all gaunt: 
The pleafure that fome fathers feed upon 
Ts my ftri& fat 3 I meao my childrens looks ; 
And therein fafting, thou hatt made me gaunt: 
Gaunt am 1 for the grave, gaunt/as a grave, 
Whofe hollow womb inhetits nought but bones. 
Shak. R. 1I. 
Two maftifis, gaunt and grim, her flight purfu’d, 
And oft their faften’d fangs in blood embru’d. Dryd. 

Galuntiy. adv. ee gaunt.) Leanly ; 
flenderly ; meagerly. 

GaluntLer. xf. (gantelet, French.] An’ 
iron glove ufed for defence, and thrown 
down in challenges. Tt is fometimes in 
poetry ufed for the cefus, or boxinz glove. 

A fealy gauntlet now, with joints of fteel, 


Is all toe wanton, and too full of gaudes, 
. Togive me audience. Stake/p. King Lear. 
My loveto Hermia 
y Is melted asthe fhow; feems to me now 
* As the remembrance of an idle gaude, 
Which in my childhood I did doat upon. Shakefp. 
Se me bound for Guinea, gc'den fand to find, , 
Bore all the gaudes the fimple natives wear; 
Some for the pride of Turkith courts defign'd, 
For folded turbants fineft holland bear. Dryd. 

To GAUDE. v. a. [gaudeo, Latin.] To èx- 
ult; to rejoice at any thine. 

Go toa goifip’s feat, and gaude with me, 

. After fo long grief fuch nativity. Shakefpear, 
A'UDERY, m. f. [from gaude. ] Finery ; 
oftentatious luxury of drets. 

The triumph was-not pageants and gaudery, but 

+ one of the wifeft and noblett inftitutions that ever 
was. Bacon's Efays, 

Age, which is but one remoye from death, and 

‘fioul have nothing about us but what loaks like a 

, decent preparation tor it, fearce everappears, of late, 
but in the high mode, the fisuntieg garb, and ut- 

~ moft gazdery of youth, with cloatht a, ridiculoufly, 
and as much in the fathion, as the petfon that wears 
them is ufually grown out of it. South. 

A plain fft, fince we can make but one, 
Ts better than to be by tamifh’d Baudry known. 


Dr den. 
Galupity. adv. [from gaudy] Showily. 
Galuorness. x. f [from gaudy,| Showi- 
nefs ; .tinfel appearance. . 
Ga'upy. adj. [from ge Showy; fplen. 
did; pompous; o entatioufly fine. 
Coftly thy hahit as thy purfe can buy, 
Bot not expreft In fancy: rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. Sbake/peare, 
Fancies fond with gazdy thapes poflefe, 
Asthick and numbertefs 
As the gay motes that people the fun-beams. filter. 
A goldtingh there } faw, with gaudy pride 
OF painted plumes, chat hopp’d trom fide to fide, 


Dryden, 

The Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 
Gallant in arms, and gsady to behold, Philips, 
A man who walks direftly to his joumey’s end, 
will arrive thither much fooner than bim who wan- 
ders afide to gaze at every thing, or to gather every 
gaudy flower. Waits, 
It is mach to be lamented, that perfons fo naturally 
qualified to be great examples of piety, fheuld, by an 
erroneous education, be made poor and gaudy fpec- 
taces of the greateft vanity, w, 
Galuvy. m/f. [gaudium, Latin.] A featt ; 
a feftival ; a day of plenty. A word ufed 

in the univerfity. 

He may furely be content with a faft to-day, that 


is fure of a gawdy to-morrow, ; Cheyne. | Muft glove his hand. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Gave. The preterite of give, Fee! but the difference, foft and rough 
Thou can’it cot every day give me thy heart; This a gauntlet, that a muff, Cleveland. 


Some thall in fwiftnefs for the goal contend, 
And others try the twanging bow to bend; 
The ftrong with iron gaunticts arm’d fhal) ftand, 
Oppos'd in combat on the yellow fand, Dryd. 
Who naked wreftled bef, befmear’d with oil ? 


If thou can't give it, then thou never gav' fits 
Lovers riddles are, that though thy heart depart, 
Tt-ftays at home, and thou with lofing fav’ft ir, 
Denne, 
Ga'vet. x. f. A provincial word for ground, 


Ltn he 46 “ad le Oc who with gauntlets gave or took the foil, Dryd, 
days. ee Se eround'or gave agir Mon The funeral of fome valiant knight d 
/ Gavevernn, af law.] A enftom a Ral T lighe a 
AS o writers ele decla 
whereby the lands of the father are equally | What both his hands were usd eg war, Prior, 


divided at his death among ft all his fons, 
or the land of the brother equally divided |, 
among the brothers, if he have no ifue of 
hts owm. This cuftom is of force in 
divers places of England, bat efpecially 
in Kent. Corvel, 
Among otfier Welth cufloms he abétifhed that of 
gtvelhind, whereby the heirs female: were utterly 
etcladed, and the baftardr, did inherit as well as the 

legitimate, which is the very Irifh pavelkind, 
Davies on Ireland, 


So to repel the Vandala of the ftage, 
Our vet’ran bard refumes his tragick rages 
He throws the gauntlet Otway ua'd to wield, 
And calls tor Englithmen tojudge the field, Southern, 
Galvor. a. f. [ gavotte, French. ]J A kind of 
dance. 

The difpofition in a fiddle to play tunes in pre- 
Indes, farabande, jigs, and gavots, are real qualities 
in the jaftrument. Arbuthnot. 

Gauze. »./ A kind of thin tranfparent 


TUX 7 
f 


GTSZ 


Silken cloaths were ufed by the ladies; and it 
feems they were thin, like gauze, Arbuthnot, 


+ _ Brocadoes and damatks, and tabbies and gouxet 
Are lately brought over, Swift, 
Gawk. 2. /. [xeac, Saxon. ] r 


1. A cuckow. 
2. A foolith fellow. 
retained in Scotland. 
Gawn. z. f. [corrupted for gallon | A fmall 
tub, or lading veffel. A provincial word, 
GA'WNTREE. z. f. [Seottith.] A wooden 
frame on which beer-cafks are fet when 
tunned. - 
GAY. adj. [gay, French. ] 
1. Airy; cheerful; merry; frolick.” 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play ; 
Belinda fmil’d, and al) the world was gay, Pope. 
Ev'n cival wits did Voiture’s fate deplore, 
And the gizy mourn’d, who never mourn’d before. 
Pope. 


In both fenfes it is 


z. Fine; fhowy. 

A virgin that loves to go gay. Bar, vi. 9. 

Gay. x. /. [from the adje€tive.] An orna- 
ment; an embellithment. 2 

Morofe and untraétable fpirits look upon precepts 
in emblem, as they do upon gays and pictures, the 
foolenes of fo many old wives tales, L' Efrange. 

Galvery. nf [gayeté, French; from gay. ] 

te Cheerfulnefs ; airinefs; merriment. 

z. As of juvenile pleafure. 

! And from thofe gayeties our youth requires 

To esercife their minds, our age retices, Denham. 

Finery ; fhow.° 

Oar gayety and our guilt are all befmirch’d, 

With rainy marching in the painful field, Skakefo. - 

Ga'vuy. adv. 

1. Merrily: cheerfully ; airily. 

2. Splendidly; pompoufly; with great fhow. 

The ladies, gaply drefstd, the Mal! adorn 

With curious dies, and paint the funny morn. Gay. . 
Like foine fair flow’r, that early {pring fupplizs. 

That g£ayly blooms, but ev’n jn blooming dies. Pope. 

Ga'yness. 2./. [from gay] Gayety; finery. - 
Not much in ofe. 

To GAZE, e. 2, [żrar or rather 
Séyean, to fce, Saxqn ] To look intently. 
and earneftly; to look with eagernefs, 

What feeft thou there ? King Henry’s diadem, . 

Inchas’d with all the honours of the world: 

If fo, gaze on. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
From fome fhe caft her modeft eyes below ; 

At fome her gazing glances roving few, Fairfax. - 
Gaze not on a maid, that thou fall nat by thofe < 
ings that are precious in her. Belg. ix ass,” 
A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. Shake/p. . 
High ftations tumults, but not blifs create; . 

None think the great unhappy, but the great. . , 

Fools guze on envy; Envy darts a fing, 

Which makes a fwain as wretched as a king. Young. -. 


3. 


w 


To Gaze. ve TO view ftedfaftly. 


Strait toward heav’n my wond’ring eyes I turn’d, , 
And gaz'd awhile the ample fky. Miltom . 
Gaze. x. fa [fromthe verb. ] 
1. Intent: regard; look of eagernefs.'or : 
wonder; fixed look. 
Being lighten'd with her beauty’s beam, i. 
And thereby fill’d with happy influence, .» 
And lifted up above the world is gaze, 
"Fo fing with angels her immorta praife, v. 
Do but note a wild and wanton merd, < 
If any air of mufick touch their ears, 
You (hall perceive them make a mutua! ftand; . 
Tbeir favage eyes turn’d to a modelt gart, . a 
By the fweet power of mufick, ..« Shakefp, j: 
Not a month 
Fore your queen dy’d, fie was more worth fuch » 


Rares 
Than what you look on now, Shak fp. » 


Speafere:. 


„ With fecret gaze, EPI 
Oropen admiration, him behold, . ` 
On whom the great Creator hath beftow’d ` 
Worlds, Milton's Paradife L 72. 
4 ndzy 


GEA 
Pindar is adark writer, wants connesion asto our 
underilaz.dinc, foars out ol fight, and leaves his 
readers at a gaar. Dryden, 
Aftce having ftood at gaze before this gate, he 
difcovered aa infeription, Adidifon's Freebolder. 
2. The object gazed on. 
I muf die 
Betray‘d, eaptiv’d, and both my eyes put out; 
Made of my enemies the feom and gaze; 
To grind in brazen fetters, under taik, 
With my heav’n-gifted ftrengih, Afi/ton's Agonift, 
Ga'zen. m. f. An Arabian deer. 
Ga'zen. #. /. [from gaxe.] He that gazes; 


One that looks intently with eagernefs or 
admiration. 
In her cheeks the virmil red did fhew, 
Like rofes in a bed of lilies thed ; 
The which ambrofial odours from them threw 
“And gaxers fenfe with double pleafure fed. Fuiry Q 
Vl flay more gazers than the bafilifk, Sbat/p. 
“Bright as the fun, her eyesthe gazers firike 5 
“And like the fun, they fhine on ail alike. Pope. 
His learned ideas give him a tranfeendent delight ; 
and yet, at the fame time, difcover the blermfhes 
which the common gazer never obferved. Harts 
Ga'zefUL. adj. [gaze and full.] -Looking 
‘intently. 
The brightoefs of her beauty clear, 
“The ravith'd hearts of gazeful men might rear A 
:To admiration of that heavenly light. Spenfer. 
‘Ga'zenounn. 7. f. | gaze and hound; canis 
agafeus, Skinner.) A hound that purfues 
not by the fcent, but by the eye. 
See’ft thou the gazebound ! how with glance fevere 
‘From the clofe herd he marks the deftin’d deer! 
Tickel, 
-GA'ZETTE..x f. [gazetta:is a Venetian 
halfpenny, ‘the price of a news paper, of 
which the firt was publifhed at Venice.] 
.A paper of news; a paper of publick in- 
. Pe . 
:telligence. It is accented differently on 
‘the Rett or laf fyllable. 


And fometimes when the lofs is fmall, 
And danger great, they challenge all; 
Print new additions to their feats, 

And emen lations in gazcttes. Hiudioras. 

An English gentleman, without geography, cannot 

well underftand a gazette. Locke. 

One cannot hear aname mentioned in it that does 
not bring to mind a piece ofthegazeste,  Addifon. 

All, all butaruth, fallsdead-born from the prefs; 
Like the lait gazette, or the laft addrefs. Pope. 

AGAZETTEER. x f. [from gazette] i 
1. A writer of news. 
2. An officer appointed to publifh news by 
authority, whom Svecle calls the loweft 


GSEML, 
1 fancy every body obferwes me as T walk “the 
freet, and long to be in my own plin gear again, 
mo Addifon's Guardian. 
To fee fome radiant nymph appear 
In all her glitt'ring birthday gear, . 
You think fome goddefs trom the fky 
Defcended, ready cut and dry. Saif. 
2. The traces by which horfes or oxen 
draw. 
Apollo's fpite Pallas difcern’d, and few to Tydeus’ 
fon; 
His fcourge reacht, and his horfe made freh; then 
took her angry run 
At king Eumelus, break his gears, Chapman's Il. 
The frauds he learned in his frantick years 
Made him uneafy in his lawful gears. Dryden. 
3. Staff. Hanmer. 
Af fortune be a woman, the is a good wench for 
‘this gear. Shakefj cares Merch, of Venice, 
4. [In Scotiaxd.| Goods or riches: as, ‘he 
‘has gear enough. 
« The furniture of a draught-horfe. 
Gelason. adj, [A word which I'find only 
in Spenfer.] Wonderful. 
It to Leeches feemed ftrange and geafon, Hubb. 
GEAT. z. f. [corrupted from sett. | The hole 
through which the.metal runs into the 
mold, Moxex. 


“Geck. of. [geac,.a cuckow,; geck, Ger- 


man, afool; gawk, Scottith.] A bubble 
eafily impofed upon. Hanmer. Obfolete. 
Why did you fufier Jachimo to taint his noble 
“heart and brain with needlefs jealoufy, aad to become 
the geck and {corn o° th’ other’s villainy? Séake/p, 
Why have you fuffered me to be imprifon'd, 
-And made the moft notorious geck and gull, 
‘Phat e’er invention play’d on. Shakefpeare. 

To Gecx. w. a. [irom the noun.] To cheat; 
to trick. 

Ger. A‘term ufed by waggoners to their 
horfes when they would have them go 
fafter. 

Geese. The plural of gece 

GE'LABLE. adj. [from gelu, Latin.] What 
may be congealed, or concreted into a 


gelly. ù n 
GELATINE. adj. [gelatus, Latin.] 
GeLa'riıxous..j] Formed into a gelly; 


vifcous; Rif and cohefive. 

That pellucid gelatinous fubltance is an excre- 
ment caft off frum the thoals of fifh that inhabit the 
main. Woodward. 

You fhall always fce their eggs laid carefully up in 
that {permatick gelarize matter, in which they are 
repofited. Deb. 


GEM 
from Gueldevlond. "The leaves are Tike 
thofe of the maple-tree, the flowers conlift 
of one leaf, in a circular rofe form. 
Miter. 
_ The gelder-refe' is incseafed by fuckers and cut- 
tings. j Morr. 


Gr'Lpine. wf. [from geld.] Any animal 


caftrated, particularly an horfe. 
Ykough naturatly these be more males of horfes, 


~ bullser rams than fcmoles; yet ertificially, that is, 


by making ge/dings, oxen and weathers, there are 
fewer. reurt, 

The lord lieutenant may chufe out one of the 
beit horfes, and two of the bet gedtings; for which 
fhall be paid one hundred pounds for the horfe, and 
fifty pounds a-piece for the ge/dings. Temple, 


GE'LID. adj. [gelidus, Latin.] Extremely 


- cold. 
From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous’d, 


They flounce. Thomfon's Spring, 
Gewi'pity. z. f. [from gelid.| Extreme 
cold. ; Dia. 


Gs'tipness. 2. f- [from gelid] Extreme 
<old. Dia. 
Ge'L LY. #.f- [gelatus, Latin.] Any vifcous 
body; vifcidity ; glue; gluey fubftance. 
My beft blood turn. 
Toan infected gelly, Shakefp. Winter's Tales 
The tapers of the gods, 
The fun and moon, became like waren globes, 
The thooting ftars end all in purple jellies, 
Ard chaos is at hand. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus, 
The white of an egg will coagulate by a moderate 
heat, and the hardeft of animal folids are refolvable 
again into ge/lies. Arbuthnot 
GELT. u. /. [from geld.] A caftrated ani- 
mal; gelding. Not ufed. 
The {payed gets they elleem the moft profitable. 
Mortimer. 
Gett. The participle paffive of geld. 

Let the others be ge/t for ozen, Muortimer's Hub. 
GELT. x f [corrupted for the fake of 
rhyme from g7/t.]. Tinfel; gilt furface. 

1 won her with a girdle of gelr, 
Emboft with bugle about the belt. Spenfer's Paft. 
GEM. ». f. [gemma, Latin. | 
1, A jewel; a precious ftone of whatever 
“kind. 
Love his fancy drew; 
And fo to take the gem Urania fought, 
I faw his bleeding rings, 
Their precious gems new loft, became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, fav’d him from defpair. 
Shakefpe 
he will feem a hard matter to fhadow a gem, or 
well pointed diamond, that hath many fides, and to 


Sidney, 


give the luftre where itought. Peaeham on Drawing. 
Stones of fmall worth may lie unfeen by Bi 
But night ivelf does the rich gem betray. ouley', 
The bafis of all gems is, when pure, wholly dia- 
phanous, and either cryftal oran adamantine matter; 
but we find the diaphancity of this matter changed, 
by means ofa fine metallick matter. Woedw. 
2. The fir bud. 
From the joints of thy prolifick ftem 
A {welling knot is raifed, call’d a gem; 
Whence, in fhort {pace,.itfelf the clufter fhows, 
Denbam. 


To GELD. an a. preter. gelded or geli; part. 
paff. gelded or gelt. [gelten, German. ] 
1. To caftrate; to deprive of the power of 
eneration. 
~ Geld bull-calfand ram-lamb as foon as they fall. 
Tuffer. 
Lord Say hath ge/ded the commonwezlth, and 
made it an eunuch. Shakefp, Henry V1, 
2. To deprive of any effential part. 
He bears his courfe, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other fide, 
Geldirg th’ oppofed continent as much 
As on the other fide it takes from you,  Shate/p, 
3. To deprive of any thing immodeft, or 
liable to objeétion. - 

They were diligent enough to make fure work, 
and to geld it fo clearly in fome places, that they 
took away the very manhood of it, Dryden, 

GE'LDER. z. f. [from geld.] One that per- 
forms the aét of caftration. 

Geld later with ge/ders, as many one do, 
And lock of a dozen to geld away two. Tafer. 

No fow-grider did blow his horn 
To gelda cat, but cry’d reform. fludibras. 


GE'LDER-ROSE. a. f. [I fuppofe brought 


minifter of flate. 
Satire is no more: I fecl it die: 
No gazeticer more innocent than I Pope. 
rGa'zinGsTOCK. mfe fo and ficck.] A 
rfon gazed at with fcorn or abhorrence. 
"Thefe things are offences to us, by making us 
gazirg forks to others, and objects of their feorn 
and derifion. A Ray. 
GAZON. n. f. [French.] In fortification 
pieces of freth earth covered with grafs, 
cut in form of a wedge, abont a foot 
long, and half a foot thick, to line para- 
ts and the traverfes of galleries. Harris. 
(Geas. xf. gjan, to cloath; geapne. 


furniture, Saxon. | f 
1. Furniture; accoutrements; drefs; habit; 


ornaments. 
Array thyfelf in her moft gorgeous gear. Fairy Q. 
When he found her bound, itript irom her gror. 
‘And vile tormentors ready faw in place, 
Fairfax. 


“Ble broke through. 
i When ance her eye 


{lath met the virtue of this magick duft, 
1 fhall appear fome harmlefs villager, 
«Whom thiift keeps up about his countrygear. Milt, 


Embolden’d out they come, 

And fwell the gems, and burft the narrow room. 
Dryden. 
To Gem. v. a. [gemma, Latin.] To adorn, 
as with jewels or buds, 
To Gem. v. n. i w Latin.] To pat 

forth the firt buds. ` 

Laft rofe, in dance, the ftately trees, and fpread 
Their branches, hung with copious fruit; orgi 
Their bloffoms. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
GEME'LLIPAROUS. adj. (gemelli and pario 
Latin.] Bearing twins. Di 


GEN 
Yo GE/MINATE, v.a. [gemixe, Latin.] 
To double. Did. 
Gemina'tion. n.f. [from geminate.] Re- 


petition ; oj 
Ec not afraid of ehem that kill the body: fear 
him, which, after he hath killed, hath power to 
cai into hell: yea, I fay unto you, with a gemina- 
* tion, which the prefent controverfy thews not to 
have been caufelels, fear him. Boyle, 
Gefminy. 2. f. [gemini, Latin.] Twins; 
a pait; a hrace; a couple. 
l have grated upon my good friends for three re- 
prieves for you, and your couch fellow, Nim, or elfe 
you had looked through the grate, like a geminy of 


baboons. bakefpeare, 
A geminy of affes fplit will make juft four of you. 
Congr. 


Gr'minous. adj. (geminus, Latin.] Dou- 
ble. . 
Chriftians have baptized thefe geminous births, 
„and double connafcencics, with feveral names, as 
conceiving in them a diftin¢tion of fouls, Browna. 
Ge'mmary. adj. [from gem.] Pertaining 
to gems or jewels. 

The principle and gemmary affection is its tran- 
flecency: as tor irradiancy, which is found in maay 
gems, itis not difcoverablein this, | Brawn. 

Ge'mmerous. adj. [gemmius, Latin. ] 
1. Tending to gems. 
Sometimes we find them in the gemmeous matter 


itfelf. 5 Woodw 
2. Refembling gems. 
Genmo'siry. x. /. [from gem.] The qua- 
lity of being a jewel. ie DET: 


Ge'mote. x. f. A inceting; the court of 
the hundred. Obfolete. 

Gelnoar. n.f- (genus, Latin; gendre, Fr.] 

1. A kind; a fort. Not in vufe. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills 
are gardeners; fo that if we will fupply it with one 
gender of herbs, ordiftract it with many, the power 
and corrigible authority ofthis lies in our will, Shak. 

The other motive, 
Why to a publick court } might nat go, 1 
is the great love the general gender bare me, 

2. A fex. 

3. (In grammar.] A denomination given 
to nouns from their being joined with an 
adje@tive in this or that termination. 

' Clark. 

Cubitus, fometimes cubitum in the neutral ger- 
der, fignifes the lower part of the armon which we 

aoe Arbuthnot, 

Ulyffes fpeaks of Nauficaa, yet immediately changes 
the words into the mafculine gender. Broome, 

To GE'NDER. v. a. [eagendrer, Freych.] 

1. To beget. 

2. To produce; to canfe. 

Foolith and unlearned queftions avoid, knowing 
that they dogemder ftrife. 2 Tim. ii, 23. 


To Gt'nDER. vazn. To copulate; to breed. 
A ciftern fur foul toads 
To gender in. Shakefpear?s Othello. 
‘Thou fhalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverfe 
kind, Lev, xix. 19. 
Geneatocicar. adj. [from genealogy. ] 
Pertaining to defccnts or families; per- 
taining to the hiftory of the fucceffions 
of houfes, ' 
GENEALOGIST. m. f. [yetaroyio; genealo- 
gfe, French.] Fle who traces defcents. 
GENEA'LOGY. an [vince and Asy@.] 
Hiftory of the fucceffion of. families; 
enumeration of defcent in order of fuc- 
ceffion; a pedigree.” i 
The Ancient ranged chaos into feveral regions ; 
and im that order fucceffively rifing one from another, 
asif it was naam or genealogy. Burner's Theory. 
OL. L. 


Siak. 


GEN 


GE'NERABLR. adje (from genero, Latin.) 
That may be produced or begotten. 

GE'NERAL. adj. (general, French; gene- 
ralis, Latin. ] 


t. Comprehending many fpecies or indivi- } 


duals; not fpecial; not particular. 


"Fo conclude from particulars to generals is a falfe | 
Broome, |y 


way of arguing. . a É 
Lax in fignification; not reftrained to 
any fpecial or particular import. $ 


Z. 


Where the author fpeaks more ftriétly and par- f 


ticularly on any theme, it will explain the more loofe 
and general expreffions. _., Watts. 

3. Not reftratned by narrow or diftinGive 
limitations. ' 

A gereral idea is an idea in the mind, confidered 
there as feparated from time and place, and fo cae 
pable to reprefent any particular being that is con- 
tormable toit. Locke, 

4. Relating toa whole clafs or body of men, 
or a whole kind of any being. 

They, becaufe fome have been admitted without 

trial, make that fault general which is particular, 
Whitgifte. 
5- Publick; comprifidg the whole. 

Now would we deign him burial of his men, 

Till he difburfed at St. Colmefkill iñe, 
Ten thoufand dollars to our genral ufe, Shakefp. 

Nar fail’d they to exprefs how much they prais’d, 
That for the general fatety he defpis’d 4 
His own. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

6. Not dire&ed to any fingle objet. 

If the fame thing be peculiarly evil, that general 
averfion will be turned Into a particular hatred againtt 
it. Spratt. 

7. Having relation to all. 
‘The wall of Paradife apfprung, 
Which to our general fire gave profpect large 
Into his nether empire neighb'ring round, 
8. Extenfive, though not univerfal, 
9. Common ; ufual. 
e I've been bold, 
For that I knew it the moft gencral way. Shake/p. 
10. General is appended to feveral offices : 
as, Attorney General, Solicitor General, Vi- 
car General. 
GineRaL. mf. 
1. The whole; the totality; the main, 
without infifting on particulars. 

That which makes an ation fit to be commanded 
or forbidden, can be nothing elfe,.in general, but 
its tendency to promote or hinder the attainment of 
fome end. Norris. 

In particulars our knowledge begins, and fo 
fpreads itfelf by degrees to generals, | Lorke. 

I have confidered Milton’s Paradife Loft in the 
fable, the characters, the fentiments, and the lan- 
guage; and have fhewn that he excels, in general, 
under each of thefe heads. Addifen, 

An hiftory painter paints man in genera/; a pore 
tralt painter a particular man, and confequently a 
defeQive model. d Reynolds. 

z. ‘The publick ; the interet of the whole. 
Not inufe: 

Neither my- place, nor ought I heard of bufinefs, 
Hath raifed me from my bed; nor doth thegeneral 
Take hold on me; for my particular grief : 
Ingluts and {wallows other forrows, Shakefpeare, 

3. The vulgar. Not inufe. ; 

The play, I remember, pleafed not. the million ; 
“twas caviare to the general: but it was, as I re- 
ceived it, and others, whofe judgment in fuch mat- 
ters cried in the top of mine, anexcelient play. Sak. 

4- [General, French.] One that has the 
command over an army. 

A general is one that hath power to command an 
army. Locke, 

The gencralson the enemy’s fide are inferior to 
feveral that once commanded the French armies: 


Militar, 


GEN . 
GENERALISSIMO. x. fa, [ gererqlifine, 
French, from general.) ‘Ihe. fupreme 
commander. It is often’rather.a title of 


honour than office. 
Commiffion of generalifima was likewife given to 

the prince, Clarendan. 
Pompey had deferved the name of great; and, 

Alexander, of the fame‘cognomination, was genes 

valiffons of Greece. Browne 

I GENERALITY, 2. fe ‘[generalité, French ; 
from Ea > 

1. The fate of being general; the quality 
of including fpecics or particulars. 

Beeaufe the curiofity of man’s wit doth with peril 
wade farther in the fearch nf things than were con- 
venient, the fame is thereby reftrain’d unto fuch 
generalities as, every where offering themfelves, are 
apparent to men of the weakeit conceit, Hooker. 

Thefe certificates do only in the generality men- 
tion the parties contumiacies and difobedience. 

d Ayliffes Parergon, 
2. The main body; the bulk ; the common 
mafs, -~ 

Neceffity, not extending to the generality, but 
refting upon private heads, Rukigh’s Effaym 

By his awn principles he excludes from falvation 
the generality of his own church; that is, all that 

-donat believe upon his grounds, Tillorfon, 

The generality of the Englify have fuch a fa- 

vourable opinion of treafon, nothing can core them, 
Addifon. 

They publifh their ill-natured difcoveries with a 
fecret pride, and applaud themfelves for the fingu- 
larity of their judgment, which has found a flaw.in 
what the generality of mankind admires, Addifin. 

The wileit were diftraed with doubts, while the 
generality wandered ‘without any ruler, Rogers, 

GE'NERALLY. adw, [from general. ] ; 
1. In general : without fpecification or exact 
limitation. P 

l am hot a woman.to be touch’d with fo many 
giddy fancies as he hath gererallystaxed their whole 
fex withal, ` Shukefpeare, 
Generally we would not have thofe that read this 
work of Sylva Sylvarum, account tt ftrange that we 
have fet down particulars untried. Bacon's Nat, ifr 

z2. Extenfively, though not univerfally. - 
3. Commonly; frequently. 3 


4. Inthe main; without mi 
the whole taken together. F Y: 
` Generally fpeaking, they live very quietly, Addif. 

Generally fpeaking, they have been gaining eyer 
fince, though with frequent interruptions, * Swift. 

Generally fpeaking, perfons defigned for long life, 
though in their former years they were {mall eaters, 
yet had their appetites encreafe with their age. 

om Blackmore. 

Gr'NERALness. xf. | from general.) Wide 
extent; though -fhort of ‘univerfality ; 
frequency; commonnefs. , « , 

They. had, with a‘ general confent, rather fpring- 
ing by the gencra/nefs of the c.iufe than of any arti- 
ficial pratice, fct themfelves in arms. idneye 

GE'NERALTY. 2. f. [ftom general.) ‘The 
whole ; the totality... 

.  The*mnynicipal laws of this, kiogdom are of a vaft 
extent, and include in their; genera/ty all thofe fe- 
veral laws which are alfowed as the rule of juftice and 
judicial proceedings., ome E 

GE'NERANT. xf. [generant, Latin.] "The 
bar. aai s or productive power. 

ome beljeve the foul made by God, fome by an= 
gels, and fome by the generant: whether .itpbe 
immediately created òr traduced hath been the great 
ball of contention: Glanville’s Seepfise 

In fuch pretended generations the generert: de 
active principle is fuppofed » be the fuo, which. 
being an inanimate body, cannot aét otherwife than 
by his heat, a | Ray. 

To GE'NERATE. w. a. [genero, Latin. ] 


nute detail; Yn 
i hap 


Addifon ax the War, | 14 T'o beget; to propagate. 


The war’s whole art cach private foldier knows, 
And with a gen’ral’s love of conqueft glows. Addifon. 


Thefe creatures which being wild generate fele 
dom, being tame, generate olten. Bacon's Nat. blif. 
5 P Ze To 


GEN GEN GEN 


2. To produce to life; to procreate, _ Though wine differs from other liquids, in that which treats of the production of the 
God created the great whales, and each itis the juice of a certain fruit; yet this is but a world. 
Soul living, each that crept, which pleateoufly | general or gexerick difference; for it does not di- | GIE NEŢ', n. J. [French. ‘The word origi- 


TT Filen. | ttinguifth wine from cyder or perry; the Specifick á 
Ti (nee i by a Mitten eee we of wine, therefore, is its preffure from the nally fignified a horfeman, and perhaps a 
Mankind. Siilton’s Paradife Loft. Mattes Logick. |- gentleman or knight. ] A fmall-fized well- 


grape. i 

Gene/RICALLY. adv. [from generick. | With 
regard to the genus, though not the fpe- 
cies. 

Thefe have all the effential charaflers cf fea- 
fhells, and thew that they are of the very fame 
fpecifick gravity with thofe to which they are fo 
eaii allied. Woedward. 

Generosity. x». f. [generis French; 
gererofitas, Latin.} ‘The quality of being 
generous; magnanimity; liberality. 

Can he be better principled in the grounds of 
true virtue and generofity than his young tutor is? 

eke on Education. 

It would not have been your genergfity, to have 
paffed by fuch a fault as this. , Locke, 

GE'NEROUS. adj. [generofus, Latin; ge- 
nereux, French. 

1. Not of mean birth; of good extraction. 

2. Noble of mind; magnanimous; open of 
heart. 


proportioned Spanith horfe. 

You'll have your nephews neigh to you; you'll 

have courfers for coufinsy and grarts for germanes. 
Shake/p. Othello, 

Tt is no more likely that frogs fhould be engen- 
dered in the clouds, than Spanith genets be begotten 
by the wind. Ray. 

He fhews his ftatue too, where plac’d on high, 
The genes underneath him feems to fly, Dryd. 

GENETHEIACAL. adj. [yAn] Fer- 
taining to mativities as calculated by 
aftronomers; fhewing the configurations 
of the ftars at any birth. 

Tho night immediately before he was flighting 
the artof thofe foolith attrologers, and genethliacal 
ephemerilts, that ufe to pry into the horofcope of 
Nativities. « Hlowel's Focal Feoref. 

GENETHLI'ACKS. x. f. [from yis3ay.] The 

feience of calculating mativities, or pre- 
diting the future events of life from the 


3. Tocaufe; to produce. 
> Sounds are generated where thete is no air at all. 
Bacon. 
Whatever generates a quantity of good chyle, 
muft likewife generate milk. Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 
GENERA'TION, 2. f. [from generate, genera- 
tion, French. ] 


4. The aét of begetting or prodacing. 
Seals make excellent impreffions; and fo it may 
be thought of founds in their firit generation: but 
* then tac dilation of them, without any new fealing, 
fhews they cannot be impreffions. Bacon's Nat, Hit. 
He langer will delay, to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the rifiog birth 
Of nature, from the unapparent deep. Milton. 
If we deduce the feveral races of mankind ia the 
feveral parts of the world from generation, we muft 
imagine the firt numbers of them, who in any place 
agree upon any civil conftitutions, to affemble as fo 
many heads of families whom they reprefent. Temple. 
2. A family, a race. 


Y'are a dog. A generous virtue of a vigorous kind, - lars predominant atthe birth. 
Thy mother’s of my grucraticn: what’s | Pure in the laft receffes of the mind, Dryden. | GENETHLIA'TICK. 2. f. [voiam] He 
fhe, if l be a dog? Shake/peare’s Timon. That gen'rous boldnefs to defend who calculates nativities. 


. Progeny; offspring. 
3 orm steals Sigi 

Or he that makes his gereratian meffes, 

To gorge his appetite, thall to my bofom 

Be as well neighbour’d.  Shuke/peare’s King Lear. 
4. A fingle fueceffion; one gradation in the 
. feale of genealogical defcent. 

This genrration {hall not pafs ’till all thefe things 


An innocent or abfent friend. Swift. 
The gew’rous critick fann’d the poet’s fire, 

And taught the world with reafon to admire. Pepr. 
Such was Rofeommon, not more learn'd than good, 

With manners generous as his noble blood,  Popr. 
The gen’roxs god who wit and gold refines, 

And ripens fpirits as he ripens mines. Pope. 
His gen’rews fpoofe, Theano, heav’nly fair, 


The truth of aftrological predictions is not to be 
referred to the conftcllations: the genechliaticks con- 
jeCture by the difpofition, temper, and complexion of 
the perfon. Drummond.. 
Geneva. w. f [A corruption of genevre, 
French, a juniper-berry. 

We ufed to keep a diftitled fpirttuous water of Ju- 


‘ rg an er | Pope. | Diper inthe thops, At prefent only a better kind is 
be fulfilled. P Matt xxiv. 34. ae e a A «unite ch, dittilled: from the juniper-berry: whatis commonly 
In the fourth geaeration they fhall come hither importunity, and earneftnefs, as you ufe for yourfelf; fold is made with no better an ingredient than oil of 


agsin. Gen. 
A marvellous number were excited to the con- 
queit of Paletine, which with fingular virtue they 
performed, and held that kingdom fome few gene 
rations. Raleigh's Effays. 
5. An age. 
By fome of the ancients a generation was fixed at 
an hundred years; by others at an hundred and ten; 
by others at thirty-three, thirty, twenty-five, aud 
twenty: but It is remarked, that the continuance of 
gencrations is fo much longer as they come nearer to 


turpentine, put into the fill, with a little common. 
falt and the coarfett fpirit. Fills Mat. Ded. 
GE'NIAL. adj. [genialis, Latin.] 
te That which contributes-to propagation. 
Higher of the genial bed by far, 
And with myfterious reverence | deem, DE Tire 
€reator Venus, genial pow’r of love, 
The blif of men below and gods above! Dryden 
2. That gives cheerfulnefs:orfupports life. - 
Nor will the light of life continue long, 


and you will find all little ìll-natur’d pafions die 

away, your heart grow great and genrrous, delighting 

ia the common happinefs of others, as you fed 

only to delight in your own. n Law, 
3. It isufed of animals. Spritely; dating; 

courageous. 

So the imperial eagle does not itay 

Till the whole carcafe he devour, 
As if his gen’rous hunger underftond 
That he can never want plenty of food, 


the more ancient times. ee N He only fucks the tafteful blood. Cowley, But yields to double darknefs niga at band ; 

Every where throughout all geerations and ages 5 _Adtzon fpies “pm, So much } feel my geria? Spirits droop. Milton. 
of the Chriftian world, no church ever perceived His op’ning hounds, and now he hears their cries: ae Natural; native. 
the word of God to be againft it. Hocker. A gen’rous pack. Addifon, ft chiefly proceedeth from: natural incapacity, - 


4- Liberal; munificent. 
When from his veft the young companion bore 
. The cup the gen’rows landlord own'd before, 

And paid protufely with the precious bowl, 

The {tinted kindnefs of this churlifh foul. -Parael, 

Faft by the margin of her native flood, 

Whofe wealthy waters sre well known to fame, 

Fair as the bordering Alawers the princefs itood,. 
And rich in bounty as the gen"rous ream. HHeigb. 

ç. Strong; vigorous. 

Having in a digeftive furnace drawn off the ardent 
fpirit from fome good fack, the phlegm, evsn in this 
Qenerout wine, was copious. Boyle. 

Thofe who in foushern climes complaing 

. From Phorbus’ rays they fufier pain, 

Mutt own that pain is well repaid, 

Ry gen'rous wines beneath a thade, Swift. 
GE'NEROUSLY. adv. [from generous. ] 

1, Not meanly with regard to birth, 
2. Magnanimoufly ; nobly. 

When all the gods our ruin have foretold, 

Yet generoufiy he docshis arms withhold, Dryd. 
3. Liberally ; munificently. 
Ge'nerousness. of. [from generous. | 

The quality of being generous. 

Is it poble to conceive that the:overflowing gerr- 
roufuefs of the divine Nature would create iminor- 
tal beings with mean or envious principles? — Col/ier. 

GE'NESIS. 2. fo vincis; genefe, French.] 
Generation; the firt book of Mees, 


Genexnative. adj. (generatif, French, 
from genero, Latin. 
r. Having the power of propagation. 
He gave to all, that have life, a power genera- 
sive, thereby to continue their fpecies and kinds. 
Raleigh's Hifry. 

Ingranes and kerocly the greatett part is but the 
sutriment of that gezerasive particle, fo difprapor- 
tionable unto it, i a 

2. Prolifick ;- having the power of produc- 
tion; fruitfol. 

If there hath heen fueh a gradual dirJnution of 
the generative faculty upon the earth, why was there 
not the like decay in the preduttion of yegotables ? 

Bentkey. 

Genera'ror z.f. [from genero, Latin.] 

The power which begets, canfes, or pro- 
duces, 

Imagination aflimilates the idea of the gexeraser 
iato the reality in the thlng engendered, Brown, 

GENE'RICAL. Q adj. (generique, French; 

GENE'RICK. from genus, Latin. ] 
That which cdmprehends the genus, or 
.diftinguifhes from another genus, but 
does not diftinguith the fpecies, 

The word confumption being applicable to a pro- 
pet, and improper to a true and baftard confump- 
ton, requires a geaerical defeription quadrate to 
both. - Harvey on Confumptions. 


and gexial inaifpofition. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Ge'nrauLy. adw. {from genial, | 
1. By genius;. naturally. 

Some men are gezially difpofed ta fome opia 

nions, and naturally averfe to others. Glanville 
2. Gayly; cheerfully. - 
GENICULATE D. adj. [geniculatus, Lati}. 
Knotted; jointed. 

Apiece of lome genienlated plant f:eming to to 
part of a fúgarcane, Woeedward on Feffils, 
GenicuLa'rion, xf. [gtnitulaiio, Lat.] 

Knottinefs; the quality in plants of hav- 

ing knots or joints. 

Genio. mf. [genio, Italian; genius, Lat.) 

A man ofa particular turn of mind. 

Some geaios are not capable of pure affection ; - 
and a man is born with talents for it as much as for 
poetry, or any other fcience. Tatler 

GE'NITALS. 2. fo [genitalis, Latin] Parts 
belonging to generation. - 

Ham is conceived to be Jupiter, who was thè 
youngsh fonawho is faid to have: cut off the genitals 
ot his father. ` Sn. 


GE'NITING. mfe [A corruptionof Jaze- 
ton, French, fignifying Jane or Janet, 
having been fo called in honour of fome 
lady of ‘that-name;.and the Scottifh dia- 
leĝ calls them Faret apples, which is the 

fare 


GEN 
fame with Faneton; otherwife fuppofed 
to be corrupted from Funetizg.| An early 
apple gathered in June. 
In July come carly pears and plombs in fruit, 
genitings and codlins. ' Bacon, 
Gr'nitive. adje [genitiou, Latin.) In 
grammar, the name of a cafe, which, 
among other relations, fignifies one be- 
gotten, as, the father of a fon; or one be- 
getting, as fon ofa father. 
GENIUS. 2. /. (Latin; genie, French. | 
1. The protecting or ruling power of men, 
places, or things. z 
‘There is none but he 
Whofe being I do fear: aod, vader him, 
My gexius is rebuk'd; as it is faid 
Antony's was by Cafar.  Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 
The genius and the mortal intruments 
Are then in council; and the ftate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, fuffers then. 
And as I awake, fweet mufick breathe, 
Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good, 
Orth’ unfcen genius of the wood. Bfilton. 
And the tame demon that fbould guard my throne, 
Shrinks at a genius greater than hisown. Dryden. 
To yourglad genius facrifice this day 3 
Let common meats refpećtfully give way. Dryden. 
2. A man endowed with fuperior faculties. 
There is no little writer of Pindatick who is not 


Sbake/p. 


mentioned as a prodigious genius. Addifon. 
3. Mental power or faculties. 
The ftate and order does proclaim 
The genius of that royal dame. Waller. 


4. Difpofition of nature by which any one 
is qualified for fome peculiar employment. 
A happy genius is the giftofaature, Dryden. 
Your majefty's fagacity, and happy genius for 
natural hiltory, is a better preparation for enquiries 
of this kind than all the dead learning of the 
fchools, Burnet's Theory. Preface. 
One feience only will one genius fit; 
So valt is art, fo narrow human wit. Pope on Criticifin. 
The Romans, though they had no great genius for 
trade, yet were not entirely neglectful of it. Aréuch, 
g- Nature; difpofition. 
Studious to pleafe the genivs of the times, 
With periods, points, and tropes, he flurs his crimes. 
Dryden. 
Another genius and difpofition improper for philo- 
fophical contemplaticos, is nnt fo much from the 
narrownefs of their underftanding, as beeaufe they 
will not take time to extend them. Burnet, 
He tames the genius of the Rubborn plain, Pepe, 
GENT. adj. Se old French.) Elegant; 
fofr; gentle; polite. A word now dif- 
ufed. 
Vefpafian, with great fpoil and rage, 
Forewafted all: "till Genuiffa gent 
Perfuaded him to ceafe. Fairy Queen, 
She that was noble, wife, as fair and gent, 
Catt how fhe might their harmlefs lives preferve. 


GEMNGE D od). [centr Fi a, 
3 e RAJ. [genri ry rench. ] 


1. Polite; elegant in behaviour; civil. 

He had a gentceler manner ot bindingthe chains 
of this kingdom than molt of his predeceifors. Savi/t, 

Their poets have no notion of gexter! comedy, 
and fall into the moft filthy double meanings when 
they have a mind to make their audience merry. 

j Addifen on Italy. 
2. Graceful in mien. È 
So fpruce that he can never be genteel. 
3. Elegantly dreffed. 

Several ladies that have twice her fortune, are not 
able to be always fo genteel, and fo conftant at all 
places of pleafure and expences Law, 

GENTE'ELLY. adv, [from genteel] 
3, Elegantly ; politely. 

Thole that would be genteelly learned, need not 
purchafe it at the dear rate of being atheifts. Glanv. 

After a long fatigue of eating and drinking, and 
babbling, he concludes the great work of dining ger- 

Melly. Sat. 


Tatler, 


GEN 


2. Gracefully: handfomely. 
Genrelenness. x. f. [from gantec/. | 
1. Elegance; gracefulnefs ; politencfs. 

He had a gentus full of genteelnefs and fpirit, 
having nothing that was ungraceful in his pottures 
and dreffes, Dryd. Dufrefn. 

Partmegiano has dignified the gentce/nefs of mo- 
dern effeminacy, by uniting it with the fimplicity 
of the ancients, and the grandeur and ma Mi- 
chael Angelo. eynoldz, 

2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 
GE'NTIAN. 2. f. [gentiaxe, French; gen- 
tiana, Latin.] Felwort or baldmony. 

The root of gentian is large and long, of a to- 
lerable firm texture, and remarkably tough: it has 
a faintifh and difagreeable fmell, and an ae) 
bitter tafte. Hills Mat. Med. 

If it be fiftulous, and the orifice fmall, dilate it 
with gentian roots. Wifeman's Surgery, 

GENTIANE'LLA., 2. f.a kind of blue 
colour, 

GENTILE. z. f. [gextilis, Latin. ] 

t. One of an uncovenanied nation; one 
who knows not the true God. 

Tribulation and anguifh upon every foul that 
doeth cvil, of the few trit, and alfo of the gentile. 

Rom, ii. 2. 

Gentiles or infidels, in thofe actions, upon both 
the fpiritual and temporal good, have been in one 
purfuit conjoined. Bacon. 

2. A perfon of rank. Obfolete. 

Fine Bafil defireth it may be her lot 

To grow, as agilliflower, trim in hee pot; 
That ladies and gentile, for whom we do ferve, 
May help him as needeth, poor life to preferve. 
Tuffer. 
GETILE'SSE. n. f [Freach.] Complai- 
fance: civility. Not ufed. 

She with her wedding-cloaths undreffes 
Wer complaifance and gentileffes. Hudibras. 

Gelntinism. a fe [gentilifme, French; 
from gentie.] Heathenifm; paganifm. 

If invocation of faints had been produced in the 
apoftolical times, it would have looked like the in- 
troducing of geztilifim again. Stilling fleet. 

Gentii'tious. adj. [gentilitius, Latin.) 
1. Endemial; peculiar to a nation. 

That aa uafavory odour is gextilitions, or national 

unto Ome reafon or fenfe will not induce, Broun. 
2. Hereditary ; entailed on a family. 

The common canfe of this diftemper is a particu- 

lar and perhaps a gentiliriour difpolition of body. 
i Arbuthnot. 

GENTI'LITY, mf. [gentilité, French; from 
gentil, French; gentilis, Latin. | 

1. Good extra¢tion, ; dignity of birth. 

2. Elegance of behaviour; gracefulnefs of 
mijen; nicety of tafe. 

3. Gentry; the clafs of perfons well born, 

Gavelkind muft needs, in the end, make a poor 
gentility. : Davies on Ireland, 

4+ Paganifm; heathenifm. 

When people began to efpy the falfhood of oracles, 
whereupon all gentility was built, their hearts were 
utterly averted from it.’ Hooker. 

GENTILE, adj. [geatilit, Latin.] 
1. Well born; well defcended; ancient, 
though not noble. 

They entering and killing allof the gentle and 
rich faction, for honefty fake broke open all prifons. 

Sidney. 

Thefe are the ftudies wherein one noble and gent/e 
youth ought to beftow their time. Milton nn Educa. 

Of gentle blood, part fhed in hoaour’s caufe, ~ 
Each parent fprang. | Pope. 

2. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek; peace- 
able. 

Tam one of thofe perrie ones that will ufe the 
devil himfelf with curtefy. Shake/p, Twelfth Night. 

‘Her voice was ever foft, 
Gentleand low; an excelent thing in woman, Shak. 


A 


As gentle, sad as jocund, as to jeh, 
Gols We E T Serey Rar TI. 
A virtuous and a good man, reverend in coaverfa- 
tion, and gimt/e in condition. 2 Mac. IVe 12e 
The gent/eff heart on earth is prov'’d unkind. ES 
Fairfax. 
Your change was wife; for, had fhe been deny’d, 
A (wift revenge had follow’d from her pride > 
You from my gentle nature had no fears; 
All my revenge is only in my tears. Dryd. Ind. Empe 
He had fuch a gentle method of teproving their 
faults, that they were not fo much afraid as afhamed 
to repeat thein. Atterb, 
3» Soothing; pacifick, j 
And though this fenfe firft gentle mufick found, 
Her proper object is the fpeechof men. . ' Daviese 
GE'NTLE. 2. f. 
te A gentleman; a mn of birth. Now 
out of ufe, 
Gentles, do not reprehend ; 
Tf you pardon, we will mend. 
Where is my lovely bride ? 
Howdoes my father? Genties, methinks you frown. 
© Sbhakefpeare, 
2. A particular kind of worm. 
He will in the three hot moaths biteat a Aagworm, 
or at a green genr/e, © Walton's Angler. 
Jo Ge'NTLE, v.a. To make gentle; to 
raife from the vulgar. Obfolete. 
He to-day that theds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother: be he never fovile, 
This day thall gent/e his condition. Shakefp, 
GE'NTLEFOLR. 2. /. [gentle colt Per- 
fons diftinguifhed by their birth from the 
vulgar. ; 
The uaa kindred ate made gentlefolk. Shakefa 
Genticfolks will not care for the remainder of 2 
bottle of wine; therefore fet a freth one before them, 
Swifts. 


Shakefpeare. 


GE'NTLEMAN. 2. / [ gentilbomme, Fr. 


genti:buante. Ital, that is, home gentilis, 4 
man of Anceftry. All other derivations 
feem to be whimfical. | 

1. Aman of birth; a man of extraction, 


thouzh not noble. 
A civil war was within the bowels of that fate, 


between the gentleman and the peafares. Sidneya 
1 tieely told you all the wealth | had 
Ran in my veins; 1 was a gentleman, Shak, 


He hither came a private gentleman, 
“Bat young and brave, and ot a family 
Ancient aad noble. Orway's Orphan. 
You fay along defcended race 
Makes gentlemen, and that your high degree . 
Ts much difparag’d to be match’d withme, Dryden. 
2» A man raifed above the vulgar by his 
charaéter or poft. , . : 

Lnquire me out fome mean-born gentleman, 

Whom F will marry ftrait to Clarence’ daughter. 
Shakefps 

Ife is fo far from defiring to be ufed as a gene 
tleman, that he defires to be ufed aa the fervant of 
all, i 

3. A term of complaifance ; fometimes iro~ 
nical. 

The fame gentlemen who have fixed this vise d 
morality on the three naked fitters dancing hand in 
hand, «vould have found nut as good a one had there 
been four of them fitting at a diftance, and covered 
from head to foot. _  Addifor. 

4. The fervant that waits about the perfon 
of aman of rank. 

Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he gave up 
his chancellorfhlp, came to his wile’s pew, and ufed 
the ufual words of his geatieman uher, Madam, my 
lord is gone. a ‘ Camden.” 

Let be call'd hefore ns d 
That gentleman of Buckingham's in perfon. Sbake/p. 
. ltis ufed of any man however high. 

The eat! of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the mott valiant gentleman,  Shaksfp. 

The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. 

Shakefpeare. 


gPz 


Law. ` 
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GENTLEMANLI'KE, | adj. [pentlemay and 
GE'NTLEMANLY, like. | Becoming a 
manof birth. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and feorneth to 
work, which, he faith, is the life of a peafant or} 
churl; but enureth himfelfto his weapon, and to 
the gentlemanly trade of ftealing. Spenfer. 

Pyramus isa fweet-faced man; a proper man as 
one fhall fecin a Summer's day; a moft lovely 


GEO 
t. Birth; condition; rank derived from 
inheritance. 
You are certainly a gentleman, 
Clerk-like experienc’d, which no lefs adorns 
Our gentry than our parent’s noble name, 
In whofe fuccefs we are gentle. Shak. Hint. Tate. 


2. Clafs of people above the vulgar; thofe 
between the vulgar and the nobility. 
They flaughtered many of the gentry, for whom 


geatlemantike sotan k ss ae no fex vr age could be accepted for excufe. Sidwey. 
You have train’d me up like a peafant, hiding Let ftates, that aim at greatnefs, take heed how 
from me all gentlemanlike qualities. Shakefp- | their nobility and gentry multiply too fat. Bacon, 


Two clergymen ftood candidates for a freefchool, | 
where a gentleman procured the place for the better 
fcholar and more gentlemanly perlon of the two. 

Swift. 


How cheerfully the hawkersery 
A fatyr, and the gentry uy. _ os 
3. A term of civility real or ironical. 
‘The many coloured gentry there above, 


Swift. 


GE'NTLENESS. n. /. [from gentle.) 


wie = zi A d By turns are rul’d by tumult and by love. Prior. 
1. Dignity of birth ; goodncts of extraction. | 4, Civility; complaifance. Obfolete. 
2. Sottnefs of manners, fwectnefs of difpo- Shew us fo much gentry andyood-will, 
fition; meeknefs; tendernefs, j As to extend your time with us a-while,  Sbakefp. 


My lord Sebaftian, 
The truth, you fpeak, doth lack fome gentlenc/s. 
Sbake/p- 


GENUFLE'CTION. 1. f. [genuftexion, French; 
genu and feo, Latin.| ‘The act of bend- 
ing the knee; adoration exprefled by 
bending the knee. 1 

Here ufe all tHe rites of adoration, gexnflexions, 
wax-candles, incenfe, oblations, prayers only ex- 
cepted. ' Srilling fect. 

GE'NUINE. adj. [genuinus, Latin.] -Not 

‘{purious ; not counterfeit; teal; natural; 
trie. 

Experiments were at one time tried with genuine 
materials, and at another time with fophilticated 
onet. Boyle. 

The belief and remembrance, and love and fear of 
God, have fo great influence to make men religious, 
that where any of thefe is, the reit, together with 

the true and genuine effects of them, are oppos to 

i 


be. tfon. 
A fudden darknefs covers all; _ 
True genuine night: night added to the groves. 
Dryden. 
GB'NUINELY. adv. [from genuine] Without 
adulteration, without foreign admixtures ; 
naturally. ' 
There is another agent able to apalize compound 
bodies lefa violently, more geauine/y, and more uni- 
verfally than tbe fire. Boyle. 


GE'NUINENESS. #2. f. [from gennine.] Free- 
-dom from any thing counterfeit ; freedom 
from adulteration ; purity; natural ftate. 

Itis not eflential -to the genuineneftof colours to 


be durable, mg P Beyle, 
J. [Latin.] In feience, a 


Your brave and haughty fcorn of all, 
Waa ttately ahd monarchical ; 
All gentleneft with that eftcem’d 
A duil and tavith virtue feemed, 

Sail the retains 

Her maiden genélene/s, and oftat eve 
Vifits the herds. : 

The perpetual gentiene/s, and iaherent goodnefs 
ef the Ormond Family. Drydea’s Fables, Dedic. 

Changes are brought about tilently and infenfibly, 
with all imaginable benignity and gentlenefs. 

s f Woodward's Natural EHiflory. 

Matters muft correct their Servants with penre- 
nefs, prudence, and mercy. . ogers. 

Women ought not to think gemslenefs of heart 
defpicable in a man. Clariffa. 


3. Kindnefs; benevolence. Obfolete. 
* The genslexefs of all the gods go with thee. Shak. 
'GE'NTLESHIP, a f. [from gentle] Car- 
riage of a gentleman. Obfolete. 

Some in France, which will needs be gentlemen, 

hate more genide/bip in their hat than in their head. 
f Afebam's Scheclmafier, 
GE'NTLEWOMA Nen. fe [gentle and svoman, 
See GENTLEMAN. ] 
1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a 
woman well defcended. 

The gentlewomen of Rome did not fuffer their 

iafants to be fo long fwathed as poorer people. Abbot. 
Doth this Sir Protheus í 
Often refort unto this gentiewoman, Shake/peare, 

Gentlewomen may do themfelyes much good by 

kneeling upon a cofion, and weeding. Bacon. 
2. Awoman who waits about the perfon of 
one of high rank. 

The late queen’s gent/equoman,aknight’s daughter, 
To be her miftrefs’ miftrefs! Shakef. Henry VIL. 

Her gextlewomen, like the nereids, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ th’ eyes, 
And made their bends adorings. 
3. Aword of civility or irony. 

Now, gentlewoman, you'are confeffing your enor- 
mites; 1 know it by that hypocritical down-caft 
look. Dryden, 

Gx uy. atv [from gentle. | 
1. Softly; meekly ; tenderly ; inoffenfively ; 
‘kindly. 

My aniftrefegently chides the fault I made. Dryd. 

The mifclicts that come by inadvertency, or ig- 
Borance, are but very gently to be taken notice of. 

Locke. 


Cowley. 


Milton. 


GE'NUS. n. clafs 
of being, comprehending under it many 
fpecies: as guadruped is a genns compre- 
hending under it almoft’ all terreftrial 
beafts. a 

A general idea ts called by the fchools genws, and 
itis one common nature agreeing to feveral other 
common natures: fo animal is a genus, becaufe it 
sagrees to horfe, lion, whale, and butterfly. A wis. 

Yf minerals are not convertible into another Spe- 
cies, though of the fame genus, much lefs can they 
be furmifed reducible into a fpecies ol another genys. 

‘ dfarvey on Confumptions. 

GEOCE'NTRICK. adj. [yi and xtrtpor; geo- 
tentrique, Fr.] Applied to a planet or 
orb having the earth lorits centre, or the 
fame centre with the earth. Harris, 

GHODASIA. xn. f [yreduoia; geodesic, 
French.] That part of geometry which 
contains the dottrine or art of meafuring 
furfaces, and finding the contenis of all 
plain figures. Harris. 

Grovæ'ticaL. adj, [from geodefa.| Re- 
lating to the art of meafuring furfaces ; 
comprehending or fhowing the art of mea- 
furing land. 


Shakef. 


a. Softly; without violence. 
Fortune's blows, 
When moft truck home, being gently warded, crave 
A noble cunning. Sbakcfp. Coriolanus, 
A fort of great bat, as men lay afleep with their 
legs waked, will fuck their blood at a wound fo 
gently made as not to awake them, Crew's Nuf: 
GENTRY. n, fe [gentlery, gentry, from 
gentle.] 


GEOGRAPHER. 2. f.. [77 and ygapu ;] 


“geographe, Fr.) One who deferibes the 
earth according to the pofition of its dif- 
ferent parts. 

A greater partof the earth hath ever been peopled 
than hath been known or defcribed by geographers. 

: , Brows 

The bay of Naples is called the Crater by the old 
geographers. Addifon. 

From fea to fea, from realm to realm I rove, 

And grow a meer geographer by love. Fickel, 

GEOGRAPHICAL., adj. (geographique, Fre 
from geography.] Relating to geography 5 
belonging to geography. 

GEOGRAPHICALLY. adv. [from gergrae 
phical.] In a geonraphical manner; ac- 
cording to the rules of peor 

Minerva lets Ulyffes into the knowledge of his 
country; the geograpbieaily defcribes it to him, 

Broome on the Ody ffey. 

GEO'GRAPHY 2. f. [yi and vpadus geo- 

graphie, French.} Geography, in a ftritt 
fenfe, ce the knowledge of the cir- 
cles of the earthly globe, and the fitta- 
tion of the various parts: of the earth. 

When it is taken in a little larger fenfe, 

it includes the knowledge of the feas 

alfo; and in the largeft fenfe of all, it 
extends to the various cuftoms, habits, 
and governments of nations. Watts. 

Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as attaining 

unto heaven; but geqzraphy makes fight account 

hereof, when they difcourfe of Andesor Teneriff. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourr, 

According to ancient fables the Argonauta failed up- 

the Danube, and from thence paffed into the Adri- 

atick, ‘carrying their hips upon their fhoulders; a. 

mark of great ignorance in geography. Arbuthnot. 

Geo'Looy. x. f [yi and Aey&.] The 
doétrine of the earth; the knowledge of 
the ftate and nature of the earth. 

Groomancer. a. f- [i and warns] A 
fortuneteller; acatler of figures; a cheat 
who pretends to foretel futurity by other 
means than the altrologer. 

Fortunctellers, jugglers, geomanzers, and the 
incantatory jmpoltors, though commonly men of ine 
ferior rank, daily delude the vulgar, f Brown, 

GE'OMANCY. v. / [vħand poria, ] geo- 
mance, French.] ‘The aét of cafting fi- 
gures; the act of foretelling by figures 
what fhall happen. à 

According to fome thére are four kinds of divina- 
tion; hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, and 
geomaney. Ayliffe. 

GEOoMA'NTICK, adj. [from gecmancy.] Per- 
taining to the act of cafting figures. 

Two geemantick figures were difplay'd- 

Above his head, a warriour, and a maid; : 
One when direct, and one when retrograde. Dryd. 
Geo’merer. 2. f. [Ysapirpys ; geometre, Fr] 

One fkilled in geometry ; a geometrician. 

He became oneof thechief geometersof his age, 

À Watts. 

Geo'setRat. adj. [gecmetral, French; 
from geameiry.} Pertaining to geometry. 

Did. 

GEome’TRICAL. | adj. [yeeperrpixdss geomee 

Grome'rrick. trigue, French; from 
geometry. 

1. Pertaining to geometry. 

A geometrical fcheme is let in by the eyes, but 
the demouftration isdifcerned by reafon. More 

This mathematical diltipline, by the help of geo- 
metrical principles doth teach to contrive feveral 

“powers. à Wilkins, 

2. Preferibed or laid down by geometry.. 
«Molt men take the meafure of God junt by the 
fame- peometrica!'ptoportions that he did, oe 


~ dhertd the height and bignefs of Herenles by his 
foot? Stilling fleet, 
Does not this wife philofopher affert, $ 
That the vaft orb, which cafts fo fair his beams, 
Ts fuch, or not much bigger than he feems ? 
That the dimenfions of his glorious face 
Two geometrick feet rce furpats? Blackmore. 
3. Difpofed according to geometry. 
2 e g 3 P 
Geemetrick ji feemeth of affinity with the 
Japis fanguinatis deferibed by Boetius; but it is cer- 
tainly one fort of Japis cruciformis. Greav's Muf. 
GEOMETRICALLY. adv. [from gecmerri- 
cal.] According to the laws of geometry. 
Tis poflible gromerriza/ly to contrive fitch an 
artificial motion as hall be of greater fwiftnels than 
the revolutions of the heavens. Wilkine's Math. 
All the booes, mufcles, and veffels of the body are 
contrived moit gesmetrically, according to the ftritt- 
eft rules of mechanicks. Ray. 
Grometerctan. z. f. [yromsrpn.] One 
fkilled in geometry; a geometer, 
Although there be a certain truth, geometricians 
would not reccive fatisfaction without demonftration 
thereof. Brown. 
How eafily does an expert gesmetricidn, with one 
glance of Ins cyc, take in a complicated diagram, 
made up of many lines and circles ! Watts. 
Jo Gro'MeTRIZE. V. a. [riuw] To 
act according to the laws of geometry. 
We obtained good ftore of cryftals, whofe figures 
were differing enough, though prettily thaped, as if 
mature had at once affected variety in their figuration, 
and yet confined herfelf to geomerri=e. Bayle. 
GEO'METRY. x. /. [rwie eòenetrie a 
French. }— Originally fignifies the art of 
meafuring the earth, or any diftarices or 
dimenfions on or within it: baricis now 
afed for the fcience of quantity, exten- 
fion, or magnitude abftra¢tedly confider- 
ed, without any regard’to matter. 
Geometry is ufually divided into fpeculative,and 
practicals the former of which contemplates and 
treats of the properties of continued quantity abitradt- 
edly; and the latter applies thefe tpeculations and 
theorems to ufe and praclice. Harris. 
In the mufctes alone there feems to be more geo- 
metry than in all the artificial enginea in the wortd. 
Ray on the Creation. 
h Him alfo for my cenfor I difdain, 
Who thinks all fcience, asal! virtae, vain; 
Who counts gecmetry and numbers toys, 
And with his toor the facred duftdeftroys,  Dryd. 
Georo'nicat. adj. [yi and WO; pecho- 
nique, French.) Relating to agriculture ; 
relating to the cultivation of the ground. 
Such crpreffions are frequent in authors gropori~ 
eal, or fuch as have treated de rerufiica. Brown, 
Geroro’nicks. 2. fa [73 and x] The 
{eicnce of cultivating the ground; the 
doftrine of agriculture. 
GEORGE. m. f. [Georginsy Latin. ] 
1. A figure of St. George on horfeback 
worn by the knights of the garter. 
Look on my george, Lam a gentleman; 
Rate me at what thou wilt, Shakefp. Henry V1. 
2. A brown loaf. Of this fenfe I know not 
the original. 
Cubb‘d in a cabbin, on a mattrafs laid, 
On a brown george, with lowly fwobbers, fed. Dryd, 
G LO'RGICK, m Ja [ytepyincys keorgiques ; 
Fr.] Some part of the fcience of huf- 


bandry e into a pleafing drefs, and fec | 


off with all the beauties and embellith- 


ments of poetry. Addifan. 
Geo'ncick, adj. Relating to the dogtrinc 


of agriculture. 
Herel perufe the Mantuan’s georgick ftrains, 


And learn the labours of Tatian twarns. Gay. 
Gro'riex. adj. [from yin] Eejonging to 
the carth; cerreftrial, Di. |. 


: [gerens, Latin.] Carrying ; 
bearing. Did. 
GE'RFALCON. z. f. A bird of prey, in 
fize between a vulture and a hawk, and 
of the greateft ftrength next to the eagle. 
Bailey. 
German. x fe [germain, French; germa- 
zus, Latin.] Brother; one approaching 
to a brother in proximity of blood: thus 
the children of brothers or fifters are called 
coufins german, the only fenfe in which 
the word is how ufed. - A, 
They knew it was their coufin german, the fa- 
mous Amphialus. a Sidney. 
And to him faid, go now, proud milcreant, 
Thyfelf thy meffage do to german dear. Fairy Queen, 
Wert thou a bear, thou wouldit be kill’d by the 
horfe; wert thou a horfe, thou wouldft be feiz'd by 
the leopard; wert thou a leopard, thou wert german 
to the ion, and the fpots of thy kindred were juries 
on thy life. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
You'll have your nephews neigh to you; youll 
have courfers for coufins, and go for germans. 
Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Ge'R MAN. adj. (germanus, Latin.) Related. 
Obfolete. em 
+ Not he alone thall fuer what wit can make heavy, 
and vengeance bitter; but thofe that are german to 
him, though removed fifty times, thall come uoder 
the hangman. Shakfpeare. 
Ge'RMANDER. 2. f [germandrée. French; 
chamedrys, Latin.[ A plant. Miller. 
ERME. m. f. [germen, Latin.] A fprout 
or fhoot; that part which grows ‘and 
fpreads. 
Whether it be not made out of the germe, or 
treadle of the egz, doth fenn of leifer doubt, Browz. 


GERENT. adj. 


Ge'amin. zf. [germen, Latin.] A thoot-| 


ing or fprouting feed. Ovt of ufe. 
‘Though palaces and pyramids do flope 

Their heads to their foundations; though the treafure 

Of nature's germins tumble all together, 

Even ‘till dettruction fickeo; anfwer me 

“Fo what I atk you. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 

Thou all-fhaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick ratundity o’ the world ; 
Crack nature's mould, all germins fpill at once 


That make ungrateful man, SLake/p. King Lear. 
To Gi'RMINATE. v. x. [germino, Latin. ] 


To fprout;-to fhoot; to bud; toput forth. 
This ation is furthered by the chalcites, which 
hath within a fpirit that will put forth and germinate, 
as we fee inchymical trials. Bacom’s Natural Hif, 
T'he feeds of all kinds of vegetables being planted 
near the furface of the earth, in a convenient foil, 
amongft matter proper fur the formation of vegeta- 
bles, would germinate, grow up, and replenith the 
face of the earth. ` Heedward, 
GERMINATION. m f. [ germination, French, 
from germinate.| ‘he act of fprouting or 
hooting; growth. 
For acceleration of germination, we fhal! handle 
the fubject of plants generally. Bacon. 
The Duke of Buckingham had another kind of 
germination; and furely, had he been a plant, he 
would have been reckoned among the fponte na, 
fentes, Wotton, 
There is but little fimilitude between a terreous 
humidity and planta) germimations. Glanvitle, 
Suppole the earth thnuld be carried to the great 


` dittance of Saturn; there the whole glabe would be f 


one frigid zone; there would be no lrfe, no germi= 
nation, z s Bentley's S drmons.d 
Gr'RuND, w. fe [gerandium, Latin] Tn 
the Latin 
noun, which governs cafes like a verb, 
Gesr.'n. f. [gefum, Batin] © 7 
1. Adeed: an aétion; an atchievement. | 
Who fair them quites, as him ‘befeemed belt, 


Amd goodly san difeourse will many a noble gof. f 


Sper, rr) 
4 


rammar, a kind of'verbal |. 


i GERT 
2. Show ; reprefentation. l 
Gefts thould be interlarded after the Perfian mand 
ner, by ages, young and old. j 
3- The roll or journal of the feveral days, 
and flages prefixed, in the progrefles of 
our kings, many of them being ftillextant 
in the herald’s office. [from gife, or gite; 
Hips. | ,  . Hanmers 
,_ PN give you my commiffion, 
To let bim there a month, behind the gef, 
Prefix’d for’s parting. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale, 
4. A flage; fo much of a journey as paffes 
without interruption. In :all fenfes ob- 
folete. ‘ , im, 5 
Her diftinétly fets down the ges and prece 
thereof. A , Brown, 
Gesta'tion. x. f [geflario, Latin.} The 
act of bearing the young in the womb. 
Ariftotle affirmeth the birth of the infant, or time 
of its pofation, extendeth fometimes anto the :ele-~ 
venth month; but Hippocrates avers that it exceed- 
eth not the tenth: Brown, 
Why in viviparous animals, in the time of gofa- 
tion, fhould the nourithment be carried to the em- 
bryoin the womb, which at other times goeth not 
that way ? 3 Ray onthe Creation. 


To GESTI'CULATE. v. x. [ geffieulor, La- 
tin; gofticuler, French.} ‘To play antick 
tricks; to fhew poftares. Did. 

GESTICULATION, w. fe [gefticulatio, Lat. 
geficulation, French; from geficulate.] 
Antick tricks; various poftures. 

GESTURE. 2. J. (gero, gefum, Latin; gefle, 
French. ] ' 

t. Action or pofture expreflive of fentiment, 

Ah, my fifter, if you had heard his words, or feen 
his geffures, when he made me know what and to 
whom his love was, you would have matched in 
yourfelf thofe two rarely matched together, pity and 
delight, Sidney. 

When we make profeffion of our faith, we ftand; 
when we acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God 
for favour, we fall down; becaufe the geflure of 
conftancy becometh us bett in the one, in the other 
the behaviour of humility. Hocker. 

To the dumbnefs of the geffure 
One might interpret. Shake/peare's Timon of Athens. 

Humble and’ revorend gefures in our wpproaches 
to God exprefs the inward reverence of our fouls. 

Duty of Man.. 

2. Movement of the body. jPa 

Grace was in all her teps, heav’n in. her eye, 

In ev'ry geffure dignity and love! Adifton's Par Loft. 

Every one will agree in this, that we ought either 
to lay afide all kinds of geffure, or at lcaft to make 
ufe of fuch only as are graceful aod expreflive. 

Addifon's Sp: Gator. 

Jo Ge'sturs. w. a. [fromthe noun. To 

accompany with action or pofture. 
Our attire difgraccth it, it is not orderly read, 
nor g¢/fured as befeemeth. Hecker. 
Ife undertook fó to gefure and muffle up himlclf 
in his hood, as the duke’s manner was, that none 
fhould difcern him. Wetton. 


To GET. v. a. pret. J got, anciently gat; 
part, pall. got, or gotten, (getan, getan, 
Saxon. | . 

.t. To procure; to obtain. 


Thine be the coffet, well haft thou it gor, Spenfer. 
Of thae which was our father’s hath he gorren, all 


t 


this glory. Gen. xxxi. 1. 
¢ -gat our bread with the peril of our lives. 

Sam. v. 9. 

David gat him a name when he retumed from 


finiting of the Syrians, a Sam. vni. 13: 
Moft of thefe things might be more cxa€lly tried 
by the Torricellian experiments, if we could ger 
* tubes fo accurately blown that the cavity were per- 
feétly cylindrical. Royle. 
Such a ¢on(eience, as has nnt been wanting to 
itlf, in endeavouring toger the utmoit and cleareit 
information about the will of God, that its power, 
« advantages, 


GET 
advantager, and opportunities could afford it, is thrt 
great internal judge, whofe abfolution is a ration! 
snd fure ground of confidence. Sourh. 

Ile infentibty gor a facility, without perceiving 
how; and that ip attributed wholly to nature, which 
was much more the effectof ufe and practice. Locke. 

The man who lives upon alms, gets him his fet of: 
admirers, and detights in fuperiority. Addifon. 

Sphinx was a moniter that would eat 
Whatever ftranger the could get, 

Unlefs his ready wit difclos'd, 
The fubtle riddle the propos'd. Addifon's Whig Ex. 

This pra@ice is to be ufed at firt, in order to get 
a fixed habit of attention, andin fome cafes only, 

A atts. 

“The word get is varioufly ufed: we fay to get 
moncy, toger in, to get off, to get ready, to get a 
ftomach, and to get a cold, Hatte. 

2. To force; to feize. 

Such lufels and featterlings cannot eafily, by any 
conitable, or other ordinary officer, be gotten, when 
» they are challenged for any fuch fact. Speafer. 

‘The king feeing this, ftarted from where he fat, ! 
* Out from his trembling hand his weapon gat. Dunie/, 

All things, but one, you can refore; 

‘The.heart you gez returns no more. Waller. 

3. To win by conteft. 

Henry the fixth hath loft 
All that which Henry the fifth had gorren. Shake/p. 

He gat his people great honour, and he made 
battles, protecting the hoft with his fword. 

t Mae. tii. 3. 

To get the day of them of his own nation, would 
be a moft unhappy day for him. 2 Mac. v. 6. 

. Auria held that courfe to have drawn the gallies 
within his great thips, who thundering amongit them 
with their great ordnance, might have opened a way 
unto his gallies to have gorten a victory. Knolles, 

4. To-have poffeffion of; to have. This 

‘fenfe is commonly in the compound pre- 
terite. i 

Then forcing thee, by'fire he made thee bright; 
Nay, thou hait got the face of man. Herbert, 

5. To-beget upon a-female, f 

‘Thefesboys are boys of ice; they'll none of her; 
fure they are baftards to the Englith, the French 
never gor them, Shakefptare. 

Women with ftudy’d arts they vex: 

Ye gods deftroy that impious fex; 

And if there muft be fome t’invoke 

Your pow’rs, and make your altars fmoke, 

Come down yourfelves, and, in their place, 

Get a more juft and nobler race. Waller. 

Children they gor on their femalecaptives. Locke. 

If you'll take *em as their fathers gor "em, fo and 
wells if not, you muft ftay ’till they per a better ge- 


neration. Dryden 
Nias no man, but who has kill’d | 
A father, right to gee a child ? Pricr, 


Let ev'ry married man, that’s grave and wife, 
Take a tartuf of known ability, 

Who hall fo fettle lafting reformation ; 
Firft get a fon, then give him education. 

The god of day, defcending from above, 
Mixe with the day, and goz the queen of love.” 

a ie Granville. 
6. To gain as profit. i 

Though creditors will lofe one fifth of their prio- 
cipal and ufe, and Jandlords one fifth of their in- 
come, yct the debtors and tenants will not pet it. 

p a, Locke, 
7. To gain a fuperiority or advantage. 

If they gez ground and ‘vantage of the king, 

Then join you with them like a rib of teel. Shuk. 
8. To earn; to gain by labour. 

Tlaving no mines, nor any other way of gerting or 
keeping of riches but by trade, fo much of our trade 
as ia loft, fo much of our riches muft neceflarily go 
with it. : Lobe 

Tf it be fo much pains to count the money I would 
fpend, what labour did it cott my anceftors to gee it? 

ocke, 


Dorfet. 


Q. To receive as a price or reward. 

Any tax laid on foreign commodities in England 
raifes their price, and makes the importer gee more 
for them; but a tax Jaid on your home-made com- 
modities leffens their price, Locke. 


Gat 
10, To learn: É 

This defekt he frequently lamented, it being harder 
with him to get one famon by heart than to pen 
twenty. á i ell. 
= Gerhy heart the more common and ufeful words 
out of fome judicivus vocabulary. Watts. 

t1. To procure to be. 4 

I shail hew how we may get it thus informed, 

and afterwards preferve and keep it fo, South. 
12. To put into any ftate. 

Nature taught them to make certain “veffels of a 
tree, which they got down, not with cutting, but 
with fire. bhor, 

Take no repulfc, whatever the doth fays 
For, get you gone, fhe dath not mean away. Shak. 

He who attempts to pet another man into his ab- 
folute power, does thereby put himfelf into a ftate of 
war with him. Locke. 

Before your ewes biing forth, they may be pretty 
well kepr, to ger thein a little into heart. Mortimer. 

Heiiin, who was taken up in embalming the 
bodies, vifited the place very frequently ; his greatett 
perplexity was how to get the lovers out ol it, the 
gates being watched. Guardian, 

13. To prevail on; to induce. 

Though the king could not ger him to engage ina 
life of bufinefs, he made him however his chief 
companion. ` Speftator. 

14. ‘To draw; to hook. 

With much communication will he tempt thee, 
and fmiling upon thee ger out thy fecrets. Eecle/, xiii. 

By the marriage ot his grandfon Ferdinand he 
get inta his family the kingdoms of Bohemia and 
Hungary. Addifon. 

Alter having gor out of you every thing you can 
fpare, 1 fcorn to trefpafs, f Guardian, 

15. To betake; to remove; implying hafte 
or danger. 

Gee you to bed on th’inftane; 1 will be return’d 
forthwith. 5 Stakefpeare’s Othello, 

Arife, get thee out from this land. Ger. xxxi. 13. 

Left they join alfo unto our enemies, and fight 


_ againft us, and fo ger them up ont of the land. 


Exodus, i. 10. 
He with all {peed gor himfelf with his followers 
to the firong town of Mega. Knolles's Hiftory. 
16. To remove by force or art. i 
She was quickly got off the land again, Knolles, 
The roving fumes of quickfilver, in evaporating, 
would oltentimes faften vpon the gald in fuch plenty, 
as would put him to much trouble to get them off 
from his rings. Bayle. 
When mercury is got by the help of the fire out 
of a metal, or deer mineral body,.we may fuppofe 
this quicktilver to have been a perfect body uae 
can eat. : Bayle. 
They would be glad to ger out thofe weeds phich 
their nwn hands have planted, and which now have 
taken too deep root to be eafily extirpated. Lorke. 
17- To pat. 
Get on thy boots; we'll ride all night, “Shake/p, 
18. To GeT of. ‘To fell or difpofe of by 


fome expedient. 
Wood, to ger his halfpence off, offered an hundred 
pounds in his coin far feventy in filver. Swift. 


To GET. Ve the 


t» To arrive at any ftate or pofture by de- 
grees with fome kind of labour, effort, 
or difficulty: ufed either of perfons or 
things. 

Phalantus was entrapped, and faw round about 
him, but could not ge? out. Sidney, 
You knew he walk’d o'er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall in than to ger o'er. Shat. HAV. 
‘The franger hall get up above thee very high, 
and thou fhalt come down very low. Deut. xxviii. 43. 
The fox bragged what a number of fhifts and 
devices he had to ger from the hounds, and the eat 
faid he had but one, which was to climb a tree. 


Bacon. 
Thofe that are very cold, and "Sana in their 
feet, cannot ger to fleep. Bacon's Natural tiffory.' 


* Purterly condemn the practice of the latter times, 
that fome who are pricked for theriffs, and were fit, 
thould get outof the bill, Bacon's ddvice to Villiers. 


Ge'T 
Ife get away uoto the Chrifians, and hardly 
efcaped, g 
lie would be at their backa before they conld gre 
outof Armenia. Knoller*s Uiffory of the Turks, 
She plays with his rage, and getrabove his anger. 
i Dethar. 
The latitant air had gor away in bubbles. Boyles 
Vhere are few bodies whofe minute parts fick fo 
clofe together, but that it ia potlible to meet with 
fume other body whofe fmall parts may get between, 
and fo disjoin them. axle. 
There was but an infenfible diminution of the 
liquor upon the recefs of whatever it was that gee 
through the cork. Boyle, 
Although the univerfe, and every part thereof, are 
objects full ofexcellency, yet the multiplicity thereof 
is fo various, that the underitanding falls under a 
kind of defpondency of gerring through fo great a 
tatk. i Hale's Origin of Mankird. 
- 1f there fhould be any leak at the bottom of the 
velel, yet very little water would ger in, becaufe po 
air could get out. Wilkins. 
O heav'n, in what alab‘rinth am 1 led! 
T couid gerout, but thedetains the thread ! Dryden, 
So have I feen fome fearfol hare maintain 
Acourfe, ‘till tir'd before the dog the lay ; 
Who, ftreteh‘d behind her, pants upon the plains 
Paft pow'r to kill, as the to ger away. Dryden, 
The more oily and light part ot this mafs would 
get above the other, and {wim opon it. Burnet, 
Having gor through the foregoing palage, letus 
go on to his next argument. rke. 
The removing of the pains we feel, is the gering 
out of mifery, and coofequently the firft thing to be 
done, in order to lappinefs, aw good. Locke. 
If, having gor into the fenfe of the epiftles, we 
will but compare what he fays, in the places where 
he treats of the fame fubje@, we can hardly be mif- 
taken in his fenfe. Locke. 
I got upas Saft as poflible, girt on my rapier, and 
fnatohed up my hat, when my landlady came up te 
me. Tailer, 
Bucephalus would let no body ger upon him but 
Alexander the Great. Addifan on Italy, 
Imprifon'd fires, in the clofe dungeons pent, 
Roar to get loole, and ftruggle for a vent; 
Eating their way, and undermioing all, 
‘Till with a mighty burit whole mouatains fall. 


Addifon. 
When Alma now, in diff'rent ages, 
Has finith'd her afcending ftages, 4 
into the head at length fhe gets, 
And there in publick grandeur fits, 
To judge of things. Prio. 


I retolyed to break through all meafures to ger 
away. ; Swit. 

2. To fall; to come by accident. 
Two or three men of the town are got among 
them. s Tatler. 

3. To find the way; to infinuate itfelf. 
When an egg is made hard by boiling, fince there 
is nothing that appears to ger in at the (hell, unlefs 
fome little particles of the water, it is not eafy to 
difcover from whence elfe this change proceeds than 
from a change made in the texture of the parts. 
Bayle. 
He raves; his words are loofe 
As heaps of fands, and feattering wide from lenfe: 

So high he’s mounted in his airy hopes, 

That now the wind is gor into his head, 
And turns his brains tu frenay, Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
A child runs to overtake and ge? up to the top of 
his Madow, which ftill advances at the fame rate 
that he does, Lecke, 
Should dreffing, feafting, and balls once ger among 
the Cantons, their military roughnefs would be 
quickly lott. n Addifon. 
The fluids which furround bodies, upon the fur- 
face of the globe, gez in between the furface of bo- 
dies, when they are at any diftance. Cheyne. 


4. To move; to remove. 


Ger home with thy fewel make ready to fet; 
The fooner, and eafier carriage to get. Taufer, 
. To have recourfe to. . 
The Turks made great hafte through the midft of 
the town ditch, to gez up into the bulwark to help 


their fellows, Knoltes't Hiftery. 
Lying is fo cheap-a eover for any milcarriage, 
ahi “aad 


naie 


6. 


7. To put one’s felf in any ftate. 


8. 


t 


9. 


10. To Ger off. 


11. To GET over. 


„ doubts, and to fee the pama he is at to ger over 


12. To Grr up. To tife fror repofe. 


13. To GeT ups To tife fronva feats 
14- ‘To remove ftom a place. 


35. To get, in all its fignifications, both 


GET 


and fo much’ in fafhion, that a child can farce be 

kept from getting into it, es 
‘Yo go; to repair. 

_. ‘They ran to their weapons, and forioofly affailed 

the Turks, now to es fuch matter, and were 


notas yet all go? iato atle.  Kaelles's Hiftory. 
A knot of ladies, gor together by themfelves, is a 
very fchool of impertinence. Swift. 


They might get over the river Avan at Stratford, 
and get betweeo the king and Worcefter. Clarendon, 
We can neither find fource nor iffue for fuch an 
exceffive mals of waters, neither where to have them ; 
not, if we had them, how ta get quit of them. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Without his affiftance we can no more get quit 
of our affli€tion, than but hy his permiffion we fhould 
have failen intovit. Wake 
There is’a fort of men who preterid to diveft 
themfelves of ‘partiality on both fides, and to get 
above that imperfeét idea of their fubje&t which little 
writers fall into. Pape on Hooter. 
As the cbtaining the love of valuable men is the 
happicft end of this life, fo the next felicity is to get 
rid of fools and fcoundrels. Pope to Swift. 
To become by any a¢t what one was not 
before. 
The laughing fot, like all unthinking men, 
Bathes and gets druok; then bathes and drinks 
agaia. n Dryden. 
To be a gainer; to receive advantage. 
Like jewels to advantage fet, 
Her beauty by the fhade docs per. 
‘Yo efcape. 
The gallies, by the becefit ot the fhores qnd fhal- 
Jows, gor off. Bacen's War with Spajn. 
Whate'er thou dot, deliver not tby fword ; 
With that thou may ft get off, tho’ odds oppofe thee. 
E Dryden, 
To conquer ;- to fup- 
prefs; to pafs without being flopped in 
thinking or aéting. 
Tis very pleafant to hear the lady propofe her 


Waller. 


them. Addifen. 

I cannot get over the prejudice of taking fome lit- 
the offence'at the clergy, for perpetually reading their į; 
Sermons. p 4 ywift. 

To remove this difficulty, Peterborough was dif- 
patched to Vieona, and- gor ever fome part of thofe 
difputes. Swift. 


Sheep will ger wp betimes inthe merning to feed 
againgt rain. Bacon's Natural tlifary. 


Get you wp from about the tabernacle of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram. Numbaavi. 


aGiive and neutral, imphes the acquifition 
of fomething, or the arrival at fome ftate 
or place by fome means; except in the 
ufe of the pretecite compound, which 
often implies mere poffeffion : as, ke has 
got æ gocd efate, does not always mean 


that he has acquired, but barely that she | 2, Horrible; 


poffefies ite So we fay the lady has got 


Slack eyes, merely meaning that fhe has 
them. 


Ge'trer. x. f. [from get.] 


1. One who 
Z. One who 


Ge'trine. x, J. [ftom ger) 


rocures or obtains. 
gets on a female. 


Peace is a very lethargy, a getter of more baftard 
shildren than war’s a deftroyer of men. © Shake. 


_ 1., AĜ of getting; acquifition. 


2» Gain ; 
Who hath a fate to repair may not defplfe fmall 


Wifdom i9 the psincipalthing, therefore get wif- 
dom ; and with all thy getting get underftanding. 


rofit. 


Ge'woaw. mm fe [zezar, Saxon; joyau, 


Straight a more foolifh gewgaw comes in play. 
„Staigh o oe TN 


Ge'wGaw. adj. Splendidly trifling; fhowy 


Gua'struL. adj. [gay and pulle, Saxon. ] 


r ee) 
Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe thtieking-found , 
Is Gen of dreary death, Spenfer's Pafforals. 
Gua'stiiness. af. [from ghafily.] Hor- 


GHA'sTLY. adj. [xayz, or ghof? and like. ] 
1. Like a ghoft i 


GHAS'TNESS. 1. J. 


Prov. iv. y. | GH'ERKIN. 1 je 
--eucumber.] A 


GH FP) 


GIA 


things; and it is lefs difhonovrable to abridge a petty T Gress. v. 7. [See To Guess, Ghys 


charge than to ftoop to petty getsings. Bacon, 
The meaner families return a fmall fhare of their 
gettings, to be a portion for the child. Swift, 


French.] A fhowy tnfle; a toy; a bauble; 
a fplendid plaything. i 
That metal they exchanged for the meaneft trifles 
and gewgatus which the others could bring. shot. 
Prefer that which Providence has pronounced to 
be the ftaff of life, before a glittering gewgaw that 
has no other value than what vanity has fet upon it. 
L'Efrange. 

As children, when they throw one toy away, 


A heavy gewgace, call'd a crown, that fpread 
Absut his temples, drown’d his narrow head,’ ` 
And would have erufhed it. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Some loofe the bands A 
Ofancient friend{hip, cancel nature’s laws: 
For pageantry and tawdry gewgaws. Philips. 

The firt images were fans, tilks, ribbands, laces, 
and many other gewgaws, which lay fo thick that 
the whole heart was nothing elfe but a toyfhop, 

Addifon's Guardian, 
withont. value: 

Let him that would learn the hoprineh of reli- 

ion, fee the. poor geu gaw happinefs of Feliciana. 
i BA i ES, Serious Call, 


Dreary; difmal ; melancholy; fit forwalk- 
ing fpirits.. Obfolete; i 

: Here will 1 dwell apart, z 
n ghafiful grave, "till my laft fle d 
e cyess. M s4 


rour of countenance; refemblance. of. a 
ghoft ; palenefs. - 


; having horrour-in the 

countenance; pale; dreadful ; difmal. , 
Wh@ looks your grace fo heavily to-day? . 

—O,T have pa a mifetable night; , q 

So full of ugly fizhts, of ghaf/lly dreams, 

So full of difmal terrour was the time. , 


Shakefp. 


Envy quickly difcovered in courtSolyman’schanged f 


countenance upon the-great baffa, and began now 
tofhew her gba/tly fare. Knoltes. 
Death 
Gfinn'd horrible.s g4e/ily fmilé, to hear G 
His famine fhould be fili’d, Milton's Paradife Left. 
‘Lhofe departed friends, whom at our laf fepara- 
tion we faw disfigured by all the ghaf/y hotrours 
of death, we fhall then fee'alfifting: about the’ma- 
jeflick throne of Chrif, with their once vile bodies 
transfigured into the Iikenefs of his glorious body, 


mingling their glad acclamations with the hallelujahs : 
Boyle. |. 


of thrones, principalities and powers. 
He came, but with fuch alter’d looks, 

So wild, fo ghafily, as if fome ghoft had met him,’ - 

All paie and fpeechiefs. Dryden's Spanifb Friar. 
Hid not for thefe phaftly vifions fend ; 

Their fudden coming does fome ill:portend. Dryd, 

fhocking ; dreadful. . 

To be lefs than gods 

Difdain’d ; but meaner thoughts learn’d in their 


flight, 
Mangled with gha/f/y wounds through plate and mail. 
Milton. 
1 who make the triumph of to-day, 
May of to-morrow’s pomp one part appear, 
Ghaffly with wounds, and lifelefs on the bier! , 


rior. 
[from garz, Saxon. ] 
Ghaftlinefs ; horrour of look. Not ufed, 

Look you pale, miftrefs? i 
Do you perceive the gbafinefe of the eye? Shuakefp. 
Í rom gurcke, German, a 
mall pickled cucumber. 


Skinner. 


4. Thet 


* the ghafted. 7 ) 
Jo Guosr. v. a. To haunt with appari- » 


Guo'stiy. gj. [from shh) 
1. Spiritual ; relating to che 


is by eritieks confidered as the true or- 
thography, but gef has univerfally pre- 
Mani To conjecture, 


GHOST. z. /. [xay, Saxon.] 
t. The foul of [ere 


Vex not his gba: O, let him pafs! He hateshimy 
‘That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. Shake/peare’s King Leary, 

Often did I ftrive 
To yield the go; but iH the envions flood 
Kept in my foul- Shakefpeare’s Richard U1. 


2. A fpicit appearing after death. _ 


The mighty ghaffs ot our great Harrys rofe, 
And armed £dwards look’d with anxious eyes, 
To fee this fleet among unequal foes, 
By which fatepromis’d them their Charles fhould rife, 
Dryden. 


3. To give up the Guost. Todie; to yield 


up the fpirit into the hands of God. 
Their fhadows feem ’ 
A canopy mott fatal, under which 
Our army lies ready to give up the ghoft. Shake/p.’ 
ic perfon in the adorable Trinity, 
ealled the Holy Ghoft. 


To Guosr. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


yield upthe ghoft; to die. ‘Not in ufe. 

Euryalus taking leave of Lucretia, precipitated 
her into fuch a love-fit, that within a few hours 
Sidney, 


tions of departed men. - Obfolete..- . 
ulius Cæfar - P 5 
Whoat Philippi the good Brutus géafrd, » Y 
-There faw you Jabouting for him, Shakefpeare, 


Guo'sturness. xf. [from-ghef.y)] Spiri- 


a 


tual tendeney; quality of having reference - 


chiefly to the foul.” 


nal; not fe. ular: cS) r 
Save and defend us from our gkoflly enemies. - 


oul; not care - 


s s Rie Common Prayer, 
Our common necefiities, and: the Jack which we- 


* all have, as well of ghc/ly as of casthly favours, is 
in each kind fa eafily known, but the gifts of God, 
aceording to thefe degrees and times, which he in 


his fecter wifdom feeth meet, ae fo diverfely. be~ - 
flowed, that it feldom appéareth’ what all receive,' - 


what all ftand in need of, it feldom lieth hid.. Hooker. 


The graces of the fpirit are much more precious ` 


_ than-worldly benefits, and our gb/t/y evils of greater 


importance than any harm which the body feeleth. 
` : Hooker. 
To deny me the’ g4of’y comfort of my chaplains, 
feems a greater barbarity:than is ever ufed by 
Chriftians. « 


ritual. * > 
Hence will I to my ghofily friar’s clofe cell, » 


King Charles, . 
2.. Having: a charaéter from religion; fpi-' 


His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell, Shikefp.: - 


The géu/ily father now hath done his thrift. Stak, 


bright gold colour, found in fhe king- 
` dom of Naples, very fine, and much valued 
by-painters. . 


or armour for legs; greaves. 
The mortal feel difpiteoufly entail’d, . 
Deep in their flefh, quite through the iron walls, . 
That a large. purple ream adown their giamdcux 
Spenfer. 


all. 
GIANT. x. f. [geant, French; gigas, wal 


A man of fize above the ordinary rate o 

men; a man unnaturally large. It is ob- 

fervable, that the idea of a giant ts “Cg 

aGociated with pride, brutality, and wie 

ednefs. 

Now does he fee} his axle 

Hang loofe about him, likea glant?s robe ~ 

Upon adwarhith thief, Shake/p. Macketh, 
Gates 


-+ 


GIA'LALINA. n.f. [Italian.] ' Earth of a - 


Woodavard's Met, Erfe 
Gia'mBEuxe 2. f.{jambes, French.] Legs, 


G1 By Gi LB) GID) 
Haman fuffered death himfelf upon the very gide! | Grier. nf.. [from the verb.] Sneer; hint 


that he had provided for another, L' Ejh ange. of contempt by word or look ; feof; act’ 


Papers Jay fucb principles to the Torics, as, if 
the sy er our next bufinefs fhould be to eret or exprefiiog of fcorn ; taunt. 
: Mark the fleers, te gibet, and notable fcorns 


ts in every parik r out of the 
! g Vi every parik, aod hang them Swift That dwell in ev'ry region of his face. Shakepeare. 
oe Any traverfe beams. E A “Weer at a gibe in ue Drod 
a FRE noth J nd. will be monttrous peony e poor. Dryden. 
To Gi BBET. Kai poi sie . If they would late from the botwm of their hearts, 
ila Al fe) hang or eapole ona gibbet. their averfion would be too {trong for little gibes every. 
i moment. SpeGator, 
But the dean, if thisfecret fhould come to his ears, 
Will never have done with his gides and his jeers. 
Swift. 


Gi'per. a. f. [from gibe.] A fneerer; one 


Gates of monarchs 
Are arch‘d fo high that gizrts may jet through, 
And keep their impions turbans on, without 
‘Good-morrow to the fun. Shakefp, Cymbeiine. 
* Woman’s gentle brain 
Could not drop forth fuch gine rude invention; 
Such Ethiop words, Shukcfp, As you tike dt. 
Fierce faces threat’ning wars, . 
Giants of mightybone, and bold emprife! Milon, 
Thafe giants, thofe mighty men, and men of 
renown, Ér exceeded the proportion, nature, and 
ftrength of thofe giants remembered by Mofes of 
his own time. Raleigh's Hiffory, 
« The gizzr brothers, in their camp, have found 
I was not fore’d with eafe ro quit my ground. Dryd. 


Lib gibdetup his name...« coh 4 Oldbam. 

2. ‘Vo. hang on any thing going trayerfe: 
as the heam of a gibber. 

“oHe thali come off and on fwifter than he that 

gibbets on the brewer's bucket. Shakefp. Henry IV. 


By weary Reps and flow ` GI'BBIER. n. J. [French.] Game ; wild |) whio turns others to ridicule by contemp- 
fy stoping giz with a irunk of pine amet i 7 tuous hints; afcoffer; a taunter. z 
xplor’d his way. sAddifon, 7 3 You are well ‘underftood to be a more perfect 


Thefe impolts are laid on, all butcher's meat, 
while, at the lame ume, the fowl and giddier arc 
tax-free% e Addijon on Iraly. 


Neptune, by pray’r repentant, rarely woh, 
Aflicts the chief 1'avenge his giant fon, 


giber of the table, ‘than a neceflery bencher of the 
eapitol. Shake/p. Coriolanns, 


Great Polypheme of more that mortal might. Pepe. ae : j A 
Gi ANTES. 2. fo fom giant.| nA k Gippo'siry. m f. [gibbofité, Fre from gib- |i | Bet A ies ae Gaia a Aa 
giant; a woman of unnataral bulk and a Convexitya; Boe ghae a ee ot [from giée,] Scornfully ; 
height. T a contemptuoufly. 
1 had rather be a giuntefs, and lie under mount wage fips Oe ee foleasie ght h uh ati 
Pelion. Gieskefocure.\|" Ws O T E a a take ove) 5 Gibingly and ungravely he did fathion 


fhips from each “ò! 
ferjacent water? ' ~ _, Ray 
GI'BBOUS. adj. [giébus, Latin x gibbenx, 
French.J! ` ~~, = 
1. Convex ; protuberant ; fwelling into in- 
equalities; ; | =. 
The bones will rife, and make a gibbous member. 
cami ” AE Wifeman. 
A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, j 
| Grew gibbous from behind the mountain's back. 
q ‘ Dryden 
{ 


Were this fubject to the cedar, the would be able 
to make head agaioft that huge giume/t. Towel. 
Giantiixe, | adj, [from giant and like.] 
GiantLy. Gigantick ; vaft; bulky. 
Single couraze has often, without romance, over- 
come giantly difficulties. , ` Decay of Piety. 
Notwithitanding all their talk of reafon and phi- 
ie which they are deplorably ‘ftrangers to, aud 
thofe unanfwerable doubts and difficulties, which, 
over their cups, they pretend ta have againft 
Chriftianity 5 perfuade dat the covetous man not to’ 
deify his money, the proud man not to adore him- 
felf, and l, dare uodertake that all their giamelite | 
abjettions againft the Chriftian religion hall, pre- 
Tently vanith and quit the field. South, 
Gi'antsnie. a. f. [from giant.) Quality 
or character ofa giant. `, 
His giamt/bip is gone fomewhat creft fallen, 
Stalking with lefs unconfeienable ftrides, 
And lower looks, © Milton's Agonifies. 
Gr'spe. x. f Any'old wom-out animal, 
< Hanmer. 
For who that's but a queen, fair, fober, wife, 
Would from a paddock, from a but, a gidse, 

Such dear concernings hide? Sdake/peare's [am/er. 
To Gi'ansr. v. a. [from jabber.) To 
fpeak inarticulately. g 

The theeted dead s ; 

Did fqueak and gidser in the Roman fireets. Shake/. 
Gi'spertsn. vf. [Derived by Skinner 
from fit French, to cheat; by others 
` conjectured to be formed by corruption 
from jabber. But as it was anciently 
written gerih, it is probably derived 
from the chymical cant, and originally 
implied the jargon of Geéer and his tribe. ] 
Cant; the private language of rogues and 

gipfeys ; words without meaning. , 
Some,sif they happen to hear an old ward, 


After th’ inveterate hate he bears to you. Shake/p. 
Gi'scets. 2. f. [According to Minfbew 
from gobber, gobblet : according to Junins 
more properly from gibier, game, Fr.] 
The parts of a goofe which are cut off be- 
fore it is roafted. t 
*Tis holyday ; provide me better cheer: 
- Tis holyday ; and fhall be round the year: 
Shall ] my houfhold gods and geaius cheat, 
To'make him rich who grudges me my meat? 
That he may loll at eafe; and pamper'd high, 
When Tam laid, may feed on gid/et pic. Dryden. 

GtBsTaFF. x. fo ; 

i. A long ftaff to gage water, or to fhovè 
forth a veffel into the deep. 

2, A weapon ufed formerly to fight beafts 

__ upon the ftage. Did. 

Gi'pptvy. adv. [from giddy. ] 

1. With the kead feeming to turn round. 

2- Inconftantly ; unfteadily. 

: To roam i 
Giddily, and be every where but at home, : 
Such freedom doth a banithment become, - Donne. 

3. Carelefly ; heedlefly ; negligently. 

The parts that fortune hath beitow’d upon her, 
Tell her, 1 hold as giddily as fortune. Shakef, 

Gi'poiness. v. f. [from giddy.] 

1. ‘The ftate of being giddy or vertiginous ; 
the fenfation which we have when every 
thing feems to tuen round. 

Megrims and giddine/s are rather when we rife 
after long fitting, than while we fit. Baten. 
This bleffed thiftle, which is fo fovereign a me- 
dicine againit the giddineft of the brain; “tis this 
will fectle it. Holyday. 
Vain fhow and noife intoxicate the brain, 
Begin with giddine/s, and eod in pain, Young. 
2. Ineonftancy ; unfteadinefs ; mutability ; 


tier, -but she gibbofity of the in- 


The fea, by this accels apd recefs, fhuffing the 
empty (hells, wears them away, reducing thofe that 
are concave afid gidJous to a flat.” Woodward, 
. Crookbacked: - 

« E demand -how the camels of Baétria! came to 
have two bunches on their back, whereas the camels 
of Arabia have but one?! How oxen, in forme, 
countries, began and continue gibdous, or baunch- 
backed ? ; ° Brown. 

Gi'spousness. 2. f [from gibbous.] Con- 
vexity ; prominence. 

To make the convexity of the earth difcernible, 
fuppofe a man lifted inthe air, that he may have 
a fpacious horizon; but then, becaufe of the di- 
ftance, the convexity and giddeufnefs would vanif 
away, and he would only. fee a great circular flac. 

a ` Bentley's Sermons. 

Gincat. 2.f. (gib and cat.] An old worn- 
out cat. . 
Fam as melancholy as a giécat, or a lugg'd bear. 
K Shakefpeare. 
Jo GIBE. œ. xz. [gater, old French, to 
fneer, to ridicule.| To fneer;. to join 
cenforioufnefs with contempt. 

They feem to imagine that we have erected of 
late a frame of fome new religiod, the furniture 
whereof we fhould not have borrawed from our 
enemics, left they should afterwards laugh and gie 
at our party. l Hooker, 

When he faw her toy, and gide, and geer, 


i 


albeit very natural and fignificant, cry out ttraight- f And pais the bounds of modeft merry makes chan; eablenefs. > 
way, that we fpeak no Englith, a Her dalliance he defpis'd. Spenfer, There be that delight in gidtlize/s, and count it 
Sonflaghibollll fres wailing down M i KA Why that’s the way to choke a giding fpirit, a bondage to fix a belicf. Bacon, 
3 d a Š s Whofe influence is begot af that loofe grace nick rotation; inability t it 
letters, juft as it came into their heads; upon Which fhatlow laughing hearers give to fools. Shak. 3 Qu p Vi keep 
reading this piZderifO, that which the men had wrote Thus wili talene sall andad lace. 


founded like High Dutch, and the other by the wo- 
men like Italian, Sufi. 

Gisper. 2.f. (gibet, French.] 

1. Agallows ; the poft on which malefattors 
are hanged, or on which their carcafes are 
expofed. 

When was there ever curfed atheitt bronght 
Unto the gi bket, but he did adore 
That bleficd pow’r which he had fet at nought ? 
Davies. 
You feandal to the ftock of verfe, a nce 
Able to bring the giddct in difgrace, Cheaveland, 


The indignation of Heaven rolling and turning 
us, ’till at length fuch a giddinef: feized upon go- 
vernment, that it fell into the very dregs of fectarics. 
Scout, 


To be fcurrilous and rude, 

When you pertly raife your fnout, 

Flear and gide, and laugh and flout, Swift. 
To Gire v, a. To reproach by con- 
temptuous hints; to flout ; to fcoff; to 
ridicule ; to treat with fcorn ; to focer ; 
to taunt. 

When rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gide my millive out of audience. Sbukefpeare. 

Draw the beafts as] deferibe them, 

From their features, while 1 gie them, Swift. 


4 


4. Frolick ; wantonnefs of life. 
Thou, like a contrite penitent, ` 
Charitably warn’d of thy fins, do’ft repent 


Thefe vanities and giddinefes. Denne. 

GIDDY. adj. Re » Saxon. Tknow not 
whether ee word may not come from 
gad, to wander, to be in motion, gad, 
gid, giddy.) 


+ 


1 Very 


GIF 
t Vettiginous; having in the head, awhirl, 
or fenfation of circular motion ; fuch as 
happens by difeafe or drunkennefs. 
Them rev'liog thus the Tentyrites invade, 
By giddy heads and ftagg'ring legs betray’d. Tate. 
2. Rotatory; whi ; ranning round with 
- celerity. 5 
As lzion fiz’d, the wretch fhall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. Pope. 
3. Inconftant ; mutable; unfteady ; change- 
ful, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, waveriag, foooer loft and won, 
Than womens’ are. Sbhakefpeave’s Twelfth Night. 
it may be gnats and flies have their imagination 
more mutable and giddy, as fmal! birds likewife 
have. Bacon, 
Thanks to giddy chance, which never bears, 
That mortal blifs fhould laft for length of years, 
She caft us headlong from our high citate, 
And here in hope of thy return we wait. 
The giddy vulgar,aa their fancies guide, 
With noite fay nothing, and in parts divide. Dryden, 
You are as giddy and volatile as ever, the reverfe 
of Pope, who hath always loved a domettick life. 
Suift to Gay. 
4. That which caufes giddinefs. 
The frequent errors of a pathlefs wood, 
The giddy precipice, aad the danp’rous flood, Prior. 
‘The fylphs through myitick mazes guide their way, 
Through all the giddy circle they purfue. Pope, 
g» Heedlefs; thoughtlefs; uncautious; wild. 
Too many giddy toolith hours are gone. 
And in fantaftick meafures danc’d away. Rowe. 
How inexcufeable are thofe giddy creatures, who, 
ia the fame hour, Icap from a parent’s window to a 
hufbaad’s bed. Clariffa, 
6. Totteting ; unfixed. 
As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methoughe that Glo’fter tumbled. Shake peare, 
9. Intoxicated; clated to thoughtlefinefs ; 
- overcome byany overpowering inticement. 
Art thou not giddy with the fathion too, that thou 
haft fhifted out of thy tale into telling me of the fa- 
thion. Shakefpeare. 
Like one of two eontendiog ina prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people’a eyes; 
learing applaufe and univerfal thout, 
Giddy ån {pirit, gazing till in doubt, 
Whether thofe peals of praife be his or no. Shakefp, 
To Gr'opy. w. x.: [from the noun.) To 
turn quick, Obfolete. 
A fodaine North-wind fetcht, 
With an extreme fea, quite about againe, 
Our whole endeavgurs ; and cur courfe conttrain 
To giddie round. 
VOOYBRAINED. adj. 
Catelefs; thoughtlefs. 
Turn him out again, you tnneceffary, ufelefa, 
Riddybrain'd als! Otway's Venice preferved. 
GivoyHEADED. adj. giddy and brad.) 
Without thought ‘or caution; without 
fteadinefs or conftancy, 
And fooner may a gulling weather fpy, 
Py drawing forth heav'ns fcheme defery 
What fathion’d hats or ruff, or fuits, next year, 
Our giddy-beaded antick youth will wear, Donne. 
That men are fo mifafieéted, melancholy, giddy- 
feaded, hear the teftimony of Soloman. Burton. 
Gipoyracen, adj. {giddy and pace.) 
Moving without regularity. 
Mnre than light airs. and recollected terms, 
of thefe mott brifk and giddypaced times. Shakefp, 
Gr'en-eacue. æ. /. [fometimes it is writ. 
: He er-eagle.| An eagle of a particular 
ind. 
Thefe fowls (hall not be eaten, the fwanand the 
lican, and the jer-eaple: Lev. ai, 38, 
JET. H f. [feom give. | 
i. A thing given or beftowed; fomething 
conferred without price. 
VoL. I, i 


Dryden, 


[giddy and brain.] 


* 


Chapman, 


GIG 
They prefented unto him gifts, gold, end frankin- , 
ctnfeand myrrh. Afat, ite 1. 
Recall your gift, for I your pow'r confets ; 
But firit take back my life, a gift that’s lefs. Dryd, 
2. The att of giving. 
Creator bounteous, and benign, 
Giver of all things good, but faireft this 
Of all thy gifts, nor envyctt. Milton. 
Thee all things living gaze on, all things thine 
By gift. k Milton, 
3. The right or power of beftowing. 


“They cannot give; 


GIL 
a Young Talbot was not born 
o be the pillage of a gig/et wench, Shake/p, 
The fam’d Cafibelan was once at point, q 
Oh giglet fortune! to malter Cxfar’s (word. ‘Sbak, 
Away with thofe gig/ets too, and with the other 
confederate companion. Skakfp. Meafuréfor Meaf. 
GI'IGOT. n. J. [French.] The hip joint, 
It feems to mean in Chapman a joint for- 
the fpit. J 
The inwards flit, 
They broil'd on coales, and eate; 
cut, they fplit, 


the reft, in gigots 
GAAN. 


For had the gift been theirs, it had not here : 5 
ES tome" , aa ew v. a. pret. gilded, or gilt, [xloan, 
No man has any antecedent right or claim to that i 


1. To wath over with 
foliated gold, 


The room was large and wide, ` 


which comes to him by free gift, Soxth, 
4. Oblation; offering. 


Many nations fhall come with gifts in their hands, 


gold; to cover with 


even gifts to the king of heaven. Tob. xiii, a1. As it fome gi/t or folemn temple were: 
5. A bribe. Many great golden pillars did uprear ` 
'Thou fhalt not wreft judgmeat, thou fhalt not The mafly roof. A . Spenfer, 
refpect perfons, neither take a gift; for a gift doth To gild refined gold, to paint the lilly, é 
blind the eyes of the wife Deut. avi. 19. To throw a perfume on the violet, Shakefpeare. 
6. Bower - faculty Š And the gi/ded car of day up: 
; aen NA r His glowing axle doth alla 
And if the boy have not a woman's gift, In the fteep Adantick ven, Milton, 
To tain a fhower of commanded teari Purchafiog riches with our time and care, 
Ao onion will do well for fuch a hift. Shakefpeare. We lofe our freedom in a gilded {nare. Roftommons 
She was lovely to attract When Britain, looking with a juft difdain 


Thy love, not thy fubjection, and hergifts 
Were fuch as made foe government well feem’d 
Unfeemly to bear rule. ilten, 

He who has the aft of ridicule, finds fault with 

any thing that gives him an Opportunity of exerting 
gt talent. [f ] Addifon, 

VFTED. adj, [from gift. , 
1. Given; beftowed. 

Made of my enemies the fcorn and gare, 

To grind in brazen fetters, under tafk, 

With my heav'n gifted ftrength. Milton's Agonifes. 
2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. Ie 

is commonly ufed ironically, 

Two of their gifted brotherhood, Hacket and 
Coppinger, got up into a peafe-cart, and harangued 
the people to difpoie them to an infurrection, Dryd. 

‘There is no talent fo pernicious as eloquence, to 
thofe who have it not under command: women, 
who are fo liberally gifted by nature”in this parti- 
cular, ought to ftudy the rules of female oratory, 

Addifon's Freeholder. 


Gic. z f. [Etymology uncertain. ] 


Upon this gilded majefty of Spain, 
And knowing well that empire muft decline; 
Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin, Waller, 

Her joy in gif/ded chariots when alive; 
And love ofombre after death furvive. 

2. To colour with any yellow matter, 
Thou did'ft drink 
‘The ftale of horfes and the gilded puddle, 
Which beafts would cough at, Shak. Ant, and Cleopts 
3- To adorn with luftre. 

No more the rifing fun hall gild the morn, 

Nor ev’niug Cynthia till her filver horn. Pope's Mefa 
4- To brighten; to illuminate. 

The lightfome paffion of joy was not that trivial, 
vanifhing, fuperficial thing, that only gi/ds the ape 
prehenfion, and plays upon the furface of the foul. 

Sourb, 
5e To recommend by adventitious ornae 
ments. 

For my part, if alie may do thee grace, r 
Pil gild it with the happiett terms I have. Shakefp. 

Yet, oh! th’ imperfeé piece moves more delight ¢ 


Pope. 


1. Any thing that is whirled round in play. | "Tis gifded o'er with youth, tocatch the fight. Dryd. 
Playthings, as tops, gigs, hattledores, thould be | GULDER. a f. {from gild] 
Procured them. Locke. | 5, One who lays gold on the furface of any: 


2. [Gigia, Iflandick.] A fiddle. Now out 
of nfc. 
Gica’xticK. adj. [gégantes, Latin.] Suit- 


able to a giant; big; bulky ; enormous } 


other ay. f 
Gilders ufe tohave a piece of gold in their mouth, 
to draw the fpleits of the quickfilver. Bacon. 
We have here a gilder with his anvil and ham- 
mete Broome, 


likewife wicked ; atrocious. à An 
Others from the wall defend 2. A coin, from one fhilling and fix pence, 
With dart and jav’lin, ftones, and fulphurous fire; to two fhillings. Phil 
On each hand flaughter and girias Milton. 1 am bound = a 7 
I dread him not, forall his giant brood, To Perfia, and want gilders for my vo age. Shak{p, 
Though fame divulged him father of fite fons, Gi'totne. nfe [from ile} Gold lain on 


Ail of gigantick fize, Goliah chief. Adilion’s Agon. 
The fon of Hercules he juftly fcems, 
By his broad thoulders and Rigantick limbs, 
The Cyclopean race in arms arofe 5 
A lawlefs natlon of gizantick foes, Pape's Odyffey. 
To GI GGLE. v. z. [gichelex, Dutch.] To 
laugh idly; to titter; to prin with merry 
levity, Ytis retained in Scotland, 
We thew our prefent joking giggling race; 

True joy confifts in gravityand grace, Garriek’s Ep. 
Giiccuer. x. f. from giggle.) A laugher ; 
a Utterer; one idly and foolithly metry. 
A fad wife valour is the brave complexion, ` 

That leads the van, and fwallows up the cities: ` 
The giggleris a milk-maid, whom infection, 
Or the fir'd beacon, fiighteth fram his ditties. 
Herbert, 
Gi'cier.2./. 5eagl, Saxon; geyl, Dutch; 
gillet, Scottith, is fill retained.} A wan- 
ton; a lafciviouy girl. Now out of ufe, 


any fucface by way of ornament. _ 
Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding, 

which, if it might he corrected with a little mixture 

of gold, there ia profit. Bacon, 
The church of the Annunciation, all but one cor- 

ner of it, is covered with ftatues, gi/ding, and paint. 

Addifonon ltaly, 

Could laureate Dryden Pimp and Fry't engage, 

And 1 not {trip the gi/ding off a knave, 

Unplac’d unpenGon’d, no man’s heir or flava? 


d k i Pope, 

Giri. 2. f. [agulla, Spanith; pula, Latin. ] 

1. The apertures at each fide of a fith’s head. 

The leviathan, 

Stretch’d like a promontory, 
And feemsa moving land, and at his gills 

Drawa in, and at his trunk fpouts out a fea, Ailton, 

Fithes perform refpiration under water by the gids, 


Dryd, 


fleeps or fwims, 


Ray, 
He hath two e//Zfins; nat behind the gills, as ia 
molt fifhes, but before them, Walton, 


Jor Till 


GIM 


Tilt they of farther pafage quite bereft, 7 
Were in the meth with gi//s entangl’d left. King. 


GIN 


gimcracks ? Jumping over my mafter's hedges, and 
running your linesciofs his grounds? =» Ardurhrot. 


2. The flaps that hang below the beak of a GUMLET. x. f. [gibelet, guimbelef, French. ] 


fowl. > ~ 
‘The turkeycock hath great and fwelling gi and 
the hen hath lefs. Bacon's Natura liffory. 
3. The flefh under the chin. f 
In many there Is no palenefs at all; but, contrari- 
wife, rednefs about the cheeks and gills, which is by 
the fendiog forth of fpirits in an appetite to revenge. 
5 p Bucpatg Warwedl Lliflory. 
Like the long bag of fieh hanging down from the 
gills of the people in Piedmont. Swift. 
4+ [Gilla, barbarous Latin.) A meafure of 
liquids, containing the fourth part of a 
int. i 
Every bottle muft be rinced with wine : fome, out 
of mittaken thrift, will rince a dozen with the fame : 
change the wine at every fecond bottle: a gill may 
be enough. Swift. 


A borer with a fcrew at its point. 


"Lhe gimlet hath a worm at the end of its bit, 
Muxon. 


Gi'umat. x. f. [Suppofed by Skinner and 
Ainfavorth to be derived from gimellus, 
Latin, and to be ufed only of fomething 
confifting of correfpondent parts, or dou- 
ble. It feems rather to be gradually cor- 
rupted from geomctry ar geometrical. Any 
thing done by occult means is vulgarly faid 
to be done by geometry.] Some little 
quaint devices or pieces of machinery. - 

Hanmer. 
I think by fome odd gimmals or device 


Theis arms are tet like clocks, ftill to ftrike on, 
Elfe they could not hold out fo as they do. Shuke/p. 


5. A kind of meafure among the tinners. p| Grimmer. æ f. [See Cimmat.] Move- 


They meafure their block-tin by the gill, whic 

containeth a pint. DE . Carew. 
6. Inthe northern counties it is half a pint 

of liquid meafure. h 
7. [From gillian, the old Englith way of 

writing Julian, or Juliana.) ‘Vhe appella- 

tion of a woman in ludicrous language. 
I can, for 1 will, r 

Here at Burley œ’ th’ Ili), : 

» Give you all your All, 

Each Jack with his Gi, Ben Fenfin's Gypfies. 
8, [Chelidonium] ‘The name of a plant; 
ground-ivy. P s 4 
9. Malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 
Grittnouse. z. fe [gill and bone.) A 

houfe where a gi/l is fold. 

Thee fhall each alehoufe, thee each gil/boufe 

mourn, 
And anfw’ring ginfhops fourer fighs return. Pope. 

Gi'tiyrLower. xe fe [Either corrupted 
from Fulpflorer, or from girefée, French. ] 

Gillyflowers or rather Fulyflowers, fo called from 
the month they blow in, may be reduced to thefe 
forts; red and white, purple and white, feurlet and 
white. Mortimer’s lufoandiy. 

In July come gid/yflowers of all varieties. Bacon. 

Fair is the gi//yflow'r of gardens fweel, 

Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet. Gay’s Paf. 

GILT. x. f. [from gild.) Golden thow; 
gold laid on the furface of any matter. 
Now obfolete. 

Our gaynefs and our gil: are all befmirch’d, 
With my marching in the painful field. Sdake/p. 

When thou waft io thy gift; and thy perfume, 
they mockt thee for too much curiofity: in thy 
rags thou know’ft none, but art defpifed for the 
contrary. N Shakofp. Timon of Athens, 

Gir. The participle of Gip, which fee. 

Where the gi/t chariot never mark’d its way. Pope. 

Gi'trHEAD. z. fe (gilt and bead. | 

1. A fea fifh. Dia. 

z. A bird. 

He blended together the livers of gi/theads, the 
brains of pheafants and peacocks, tongues of pheni- 
copters, and the melts of lampres. flakewill. 

GILT-TAIL. a. f. [giltand tail.) A worm 
fo called from his yellow tail. 

Gio. adj. [An old word.] ` Neat; fpruce ; 
well drefled. 

Gi'ucracr. 2. fe [Suppofed by Skizner to 
be ludicroufly formed from gin, derived 
from evgine.} A flight or trivial mecha- 
nifm. 

For though thefe gimeracks were away, 

However, more reduc’d and plain, 

"The watch would itil] a watcli remain ; 

But if the horal orbit ceafes, 

Lhe whole ftands till, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 

What's the meaning ef all thefe trangrams and 


ment; machinery. 

The holding together of me parts of matter has 
fo cunfounded me, that 1 have been prone to conclude 
with myfeif, that the gimmers of the world hold 
together not fo much by geometry as fome natural 
magick. Moore's Divine Dialogues. 

Gimp. a. J [See Gim. Gimp, in old Eng- 
lith, is neat, fpruce.}] A kind of filk 
twift or lace. 

Gix.x.f. [from engine.) 

1, A trap; a fnare. 

As the day begins, 
With twenty gizs we will the fmall birds take, 


And paftime make. Sidney. 
Which two, through treafon and deceitful giv, 
Hath tain fir Mordant. Spenfer. 


So ftrives the woodcock with the giz; 
So doth the coney ftruggle in the net. Shakefp. 
Be it by gizs, by {nares, by fubtilry. Shakefp, 
If thofe, who have but fenfe, canthun 
The engines that have them annoy’d? 
Little for me had reafon done, 
If F could not thy gins avoid. Ben Fenfon’s Ferf. 
1 know thy trains, 
Thou dearly tomy coit, thy gizs and toils; 
No more ou me have pow’r, their force is null'd, 
Milton, 
He made a planetary gix, 
Which rats would run their own heads in, 
And come on purpofe to be taken, 
Without th’ wire ofchecfe and bacon. Hudibras. 
Keep from flaying feourge thy Ikin, p 
And ancle free from iron giz. | Uudibras. 
2. Any thing moved with fcrews, as an 


engine of torture, 
Typhceus’ joints were ftretched on a gix. Spencer. 
3. A-pump worked by rotatory fails. - 

The delis would be fo fown with waters, it being 
impoflible to maks any adits or foughs to drain them, 
that no gizs or machines would fuffice to lay and 
keep them dry. uy. 

A bituminous plate, alternately yellow and black, 
formed by water drivelling on the outfide of the giz, 
pump of Moftyn coalpits, Woodward on Fuffils. 

4. [Contracted from Geneva, which fee.) 
‘The fpirit drawn by diftillation from ju- 
niper berries. 3 

This calls the church to deprecate our fin, 

And hurls the thunder of our laws on giz. Pope. 

And anfw’riug ginthops fourer fighs return. Pepe. 

GYNGER. a. Jı [zinziber, Latin; gingero, 
Italian. } 

‘The flower confitts of five leaves, fhaped fome- 
what like thofe of the Iris: thefe are produced in the 
head or club, each coming out of a Separate leafy 
feale. The uvary becomes a triangular Iruit, having 
thice cells which contain feeds. Miller, 

The root of ginger is of the tuberous kind, knotty, 
crooked, and irregular; ofa hot, acrid, and pungent 
taile, though aromatick, and of a very agreeable 
fmell. The Indians eat both the young thoots of 
the leaves and the raots themfclyes, Hil, 


GIP 


Or wafting ginger round the (treets to go, 
And vifit alehoufe where ye firft did grow. Pepe. 


Gi'ncersreand. 2. fe [ginger and bread.) 


A kind of farinaceous fweetmeat made 
of dough, like that of bread or bifeuit, 
fweatened with treacle, and flavoured with 
ginger and fome other aromatick feeds. 
It ts fometimes gilt. : 
An’ I had but one penny in the world, thou 
fhould’{t have it to buy gingerbread. Shake/peare- 
Her currants there and goofeberries were (pread, 
With the inlicing gold of gingerbread. King's Cock. 
Tis a lofs you are not here, to partake of three 
weeks froft, and ea: gingerbread ina booth by a fire 
upon the ‘Thames Swift, 


Gi'ncerty. adv. [I know not whence de- 


rived.) Cautioufly ; nicely. 
What is't that you 
Took up fo gingerly ? Shakefpeare. 


Gincerness, x. fe Nicenefs; tendernefs. 


Diä. 


Gi'xeivaL. adj, [gingiva Latin.) Be- 


longing to the gums. 

Whillt che Italians ftrive to cut a thread in their 
pronunciation between D and T, fo to {weeten it, 
they make the occtufe appulfe, efpecially the giz- 
gival, fofter than we do, giving a little of pervi- 
oufnels, Holder's Elements of Speech. 


To GuNGLE. Ve He 


1. To utter a fharp clattering noife; to 
utter a fharp noife in quick fucceffion. 
The foot grows black that was with dirtembrown’d, 
And in thy pocket gingling halfpence found. Gay. 
Once, we confeis, beneath the patriot’s cloak, 
From the crack’d bag the dropping guinca fpoke, 
And gizgling down the backstairs, told the crew, 
Old Cato is as great a rogue as you. Pope's Epijiles. 


2. ‘Vo make an affected found in periods or 


cadence, 


Yo Gi'nexie. v.a. To thake, fo that a 


fharp fhrill clattering noife fhould be made. 
ller infaot grandame’s whittle next it grew; 
The bells fhe gizgled, and the whittle blew, Pope. 


Gi'xcur. x. /. [from the verb. } 

1. A fhrill refounding noife. 

2. AffeGtation in the found of periods. 
Gi'nctymoip. adj. [y yave, a hinges 


and #OS-.] Refembling a ginglymus ; 
approaching to a ginglymus. 

“Lhe Malleus lies along, tixed to the tympanum, 
and on the other end is joined to the incus by a dou- 
ble or ginglymoid joint. Haldar, 


Gi'nctymus. x. / A mutual indenting 


. + . > 
of two bones into each other’s cavity, in 
the manner of a hinge, of which the el- 
how is an inftance. Wifermazn. 


Gi'yner. x, f. [vir®.] A nag; a mule; 


a degenerated breed. Hence, accord- 
ing to fome, hut, 1 believe, erroncoufly, 
a Spanith gewuer, improperly written for 
Linnet. 


Gi'nsene: z. f. [I fuppofe Chine.) A 


root. brought lately into Europe, of a 
brownifh colour on the outfide, and fome- 
what yellowith within ; and fo pure and 
fine, dai it feems almoft tranfparent. It 
is of a very agrecable and aromatick fmell, 
though not very ftrong. Its tafte is acrid 
and aromatick, and has fomewhat bitter 
init. We haveit from China and Ame- 
rica. ‘Ihe Chinefe value this root at 
three times its weight in filver. Hil. 


To Gir. v, a. To take out the guts of 


herrings. Bailey. 


GIPSY. x. / [Corrupted from Egyptian ; 


for when they firit appeared in Europe, 
they declared, and perhaps, truly, that 
: they 


GIR 


they were drivenfrom Egyptby the Turks, 
"l key are now mingled with all nations. ] 
“1. A vagabond who pretends to forctell fu- 
turity, commonly by palmeftry or phy- 

fiognomy. A 

The butler, thoug be is fure to lofe a knife a 
fork, or a Ñoon every time his fortune is told him, 
fhuts himfelr up in the pantry with an old sinp for 
above halfan hour, Addifon. 

A framick gip/y now, the houfe he haunts, ‘ 
And in wild phrafes {peaks diflembled wants, Prior. 

In this {till Jabyriath around her lie 
Speils, philters, globes, and fpheres of palmeftry 5 
A figil in his hand the gip/y bears, ‘ 

Ia th’ other a prophetick fieve and fhears. Gurth. 

I, near yon ttile, three fallow gipfies mets, 
Upon my hard they caft a poring look, 

Bid me beware, and thrice their heads they pom 

aye 
z. A reproachful name for a dark com- 
plexion. 

Laura, to her lady, was out a kitchen-wench; 
Dido a dowdy; Cleopatra a sith: Helen and Hero 
hildings and harlots. Shakef. Romeo and Juliet. 
. A name of flight reproach to a woman. 

The widow play'd the gip/y, and fo did her con- 
fidant too, in pretending to believe her, L’E/frange. 

A tlave 1 am to Clara’s eyes: 

The gip/y knows her power, and flies. 
Girasote. 2. f. [girafol, French.) 
1. The herb turnfol. 

z. The opal ftone. 

To GIRD. ~. a. prete girded, or girt. 
zýrdan, Saxon. | 

1, To bind round. 

They {prinkled earth upon their heads, and girded 
their loins with fackeloth. 2 Muc, 1. 3. 

2. To put onefe as to furround or bind. 

Cords of the bignefs of packthread were faftened 
to bandages, which the workmen had gir? round my 
neck.” a: Swift. 

3. To faften by binding. 

He girt his warlike harnefs about him. 

y Mac. iti. 25. 

My bow and thunder, my almighty arms 
Gird on, and fword upon thy puiflant thigh. Milton. 

No, let us rife at once, gird on our fwords, 
Aad, at at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe. Adidifon's Cato. 

The combatant too late the field declines, 
When now the (word is girded to his teins. 

4. To inveft. 

Stoop then, and fet your knee againft my foots 
And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant Iword of York. Shake/p. 

_ _ The fon appear’d, 
Girt with omnipotence. Milton's Paradife Left. 
5. To drefs; to habit; to clothe. 3 
I girded thee about with fine lioen, and I covered 
thee with filk. Exek, avi. 10. 
Tyfiphone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her fanguine gown, by night and day, 
Obfervant of the fouls that pafs the downward way. 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


Prior. 


6, To cover round as a garment. 
Thefe, with what {kill they had, together fow'd, 
To gird their waift: vain covering, if to hide 
Their guilt, and dreaded hame ! Milton's Par. Loft. 
7. To furnith ; to equip. 
So to the coaft of Jordan he directs 
Ilis cafy fteps, girded with {naky wiles. 
8. To inclofe ; to incirele. 
That Nyfcian ifle, 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham 
Hid Amalthea, and her forid fon 
Young Bacchur, from his flepdame Rh.ea’s eye. 
Milton, 


Milten. 


9. To reproach ; to gibe. 


Being mov'd, he will not {pare to gird the god. 
- g Shakefp. 
To Giro. v. m. [OF this word in this fenfe 


I know not the original; it may be 
formed by a very cuftomary tranfpolition 


GIR 


from gride ot cut. To break a fcornful 
jek; to gibe; to {neer. 
This wondred error growth 
At which our criticks gird. Drayton, 
Men of all forts take a pride to gisd at me: 
the brain of this foolith compounded clay, man, is 
not able toinvent any thing that tends to laughter 
more than L invent, or is invented on me: l am 
not only witty in myfelf, but the caufe that wit is in 
other men. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Giro. z. f. [from the verb.] A twitch; 
a pang: it may come from the fenfation 
caufed by a bandage or girdle drawn hard 
fuddenly. This word is now feldom ufed, 
unlefs the former etymology be admitted. 
Sweet king! the bithop hath a kindly gird: 
For hame, my lord of Winchefter, relent. Shake/p.. 
Confeience by this means is freed from many 
fearful girds and twinges which the Atheift feels. 
Tillotfon. 
He has the glory of his confcience, when he 
doth well, to fet againft the checks and girds of it 
when he doth amifs. i Goodman. 
GIRDER. vaf. [from gird.] In architecture, 
the largent piece of timber in a floor. Its 
end is ufually faftened into the Tummers, 
or breat fummers, and the joiits are 
framed in at onearm tothe girders. Harris. 
The girders are alfo to be of the fame feantling 
the fummers and ground-plates are of, though the 
back girder need not be fo ftrong as the front girder. 
Moxon's Mech, Exerc. 
Thefe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Thefe ribs robuit and vaftin orderjoin’d. Blackmore, 
GI'RDLE. x. /. [zynde, Saxon.) 
t. Any thing drawn round the waift, and 
tied or buckled. 
There will I make thee beds of rofes, 
With a thoufand fragrant pofies ; ‘ 
A cap of flowers, and a girdle, 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. Sha ke/p. 
Many conceive there is fomewhat amifs, until 
they puton their girdle. Brown's Vulgar Eriowss. 
On him his mantle, girdle, {word and bow, 
Oa him his heart and foul he did bellow. Cowley, 
2. Enclofure; circumference. 
Suppofe within the girdle of thefe walls 
Are now canfin’d two mighty monarchies. Shate/p. 
3. The zodiack. 
Great breezes in great circles, fuch as are under 
the girdle of the world, do refrigerate. Bacon, 
To Giro_e. v. gal tiem the noun. ] 
1. To gird; to bind as with a girdle. 
Lay the gentle babes, girdiing one another 
Within their innocent alabafter arms. Shakefp, 
2. To inclofe; to fhut in; to environ. 
Thofe fleeping ftones, 
That as a waift do girdle you about. Shake/p. 
Let me look back upon thee, O thau wall, 
That girdicf in thofe wolves | Shakefp, Timon, 
GURDLEBELT. x. fa [girdle and belt.] The 
belt that incircles the wait. i 
Nor did his eyes lefs longingly behold 
The girdlebelt, with nails of burnith'd gold. Dryd. 
Graver. m. f. [from girdk.] A maker 
of girdles, 
Gire. x. f. [gyrus, Latin.] A circle de- 
feribed by any thing in motion. SeeGy RE 
GIRL. x». / [About the etymology of this 
word there is much queftion: Meric Ca- 
Sanborn, as is his cuftom, derives it from 
xoen of the fame fignification; Minew 
from garrula, Latin, a prattler, or girella, 
Italian, a weathercock; Junius ‘fies that 
it comes from herlodes, Welth, from 
which, fays he, aris is very eafily de- 
duced, Skizver imagines that the Saxons, 
who ufed ceonl fora man, might like- 
wife have ceopla for a woman, though 


. 


Girt. part. paf. (from To gird.] 
To Girt. v. a. [from gird.| To gird; to 


no fuch word is now found, Dr, Jickes 


GIV 


derives it moft probably from the Iflandick 
karlinna, a woman.) A young woman, 
or female child. 
In thofe unfledg’d days was my wife a girl, Shak, 
I will love thee ne'er the lefs, my girt. Shak, 
The foole Amphimaclius, to field brought gold to 
‘be his wracke, k 
Proude girle like, that doth ever beare her dowre upoa 
her backe. Chapman. 
A weather-beaten lover, but once known, 
Ts fport for every gir/ to pradtife on. 
‘Tragedy Ihould bluth as much to ftoop 
To the low mimick follies of a farce, 
„As a grave matron would to dance with gir/s, 
Kofcommon, 
A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line ; 
But oh! a girl, like her, muft be divine! Dryden. 


Donne 


Giacisn. adj. [from gir/.] Suiting a girl; 


youthful: 
In her girlifh age the kept theep on the moor. 


Carew, 


Grauisuty. adv. [from girli/>.] In a girl 


ifh manner. 


To Girn. v. 2. It feems tobe a corruption 


of grize It is ftill oufed in Scotland, and 
is applied to a crabbed, captious, or pee- 
vith perfon. 


Gi'RROCK, 2. f. [acus major.) A kind of 
fih 


Did. 


encompafs ; to encircle. Not proper. 
In the dread ocean, undulating wide 
Beneath the radiant line that gires the globe. Tham/, 


Girt. x. f. [from the verb. ] 


1, A band by which the faddle or burthen 
is fixed upon the horfe. 

Here lies old Ilobfon, death hath broke his girt; 
And here, alas! hath laid him in the dirt. Dilton, 

2, A circular bandage. 

The moft common way of bandage is by that of 
the girt, which girt hath a bolfter in the middle, 
and rhe‘cods are tacked firmly together. Wifeman, 

GIRTH. z. f. [from gird] 
te A band by which the faddle is fixed 
upon the horfe. 

Or the faddle turn'd round, or the girths brake; 
For low on the ground, woe for his fake, 


‘The law is found. Ben ie Underwwoods. 
Nor Pegafus could bear the load, 

Along the high celeftial road ; zd 

The ileed opprefs'd, would break his girth, 

To raife the lumber from the earth. Suift. 
Mordanto gallops on alone; 

The roads are with his foll'wers ftrown 3 

This breaks a girth, and that a bone, Swift. 


2. The compafs meafured by the girdle, 
or enclofing bandage, 
He's a lufty jolly fellow that lives well, at leat 
three yards in the girth, Addifon's Freebolder, 
To Gtrtu. v.a. To bind witha girth. 
To Gisy Ground, v. a. Is when the owner 
of it does not feed it with his own 
ftock, but takes in other cattle to graze. 
b Bailey. 
Gi'ste. Among the Englifh Saxons, fig- . 
nifiesa pledge: thus, Fredgifie is a pledge 
of peace; Giflebert an illuftrious pledge, 
like the Greek Homerus. Gibf. Camden. 
Giri. z. f. [xigilla.] An herb called Gui- 
nea pepper. 
To GIVE. v. a preter. gave; part. paff. 
given. faire, Saxon. | 
t. To beftow ; to confer without any price 
or reward; not to fell. 
T hada mafter that gave me all I could afk, but 
thought fit to take one thing from me again. Temple. 


Conftant at church and change; his gains were 
fure. 


Jlis givings rate, fave farthings to the poor, 
2, 


Pope. 
While 


‘ 


GIy 
While tradefimen ftarve thefc Vhilomels are gar; 
s For gen’rous lords bad rather give than pay. Young. 
Halt ufelefs doom'd to live, 
Pray'ts and advice are all | have to give. Harte. 
2. To tranfmit from himfelf to another by 
hand, fpeech, or writing ; to deliver. 
The woman whom thou gaveft to be with me, 
flic gave me ofthe tree, and I did eat. Gea, iii. 12. 
They were cating and dtinking, marrying and 
givirg In marriage. Matt, xxiv. 3%. 
Thole bills are printed not only every week, but 
alfo a general account of the whole year was giver 
in upon the Thurfday before Chriftmas. Grauat, 
We hall give an account of thefe pheaomena. 
Burnet, 
Ariftotle advifes not poets to put things evidently 
falfe and impofitble into their poems, nor g/vez them 
licence to run out into wildnefs. Broome, 
3» To put into one’s poffeffion; to confign; 
to impart; to communicate. 
Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out. 
Matt, xxv. 
Nature gives us many children and friends, to 
take them away; but takes none away to give them 


w again. Temple. 
Give me, fays Archimedes, where to ftand firm, 

and I will remove the earth, Temple, 
If the agreement of men firt gave a fceptre into 

any one’s hands, or put acrown ou his head, that 
almatt muft direét its conveyance. „Locke. 
4. To pay asa ptice ot reward, or in ex- 


change, 

All that a man bath will he give'for his life. 

. 1 Fob, il. 4. 

Tf you did know to whom I gave the rings 
IE you did know for whom I gave the ring, 

And would conceive for what | gave the ring, 

And how uowillingly I left the ring, 

You would abate the ftrength of your difpleafure. 
Sbakefpeare. 

He would give his nuts for a piece of metal, and 
exchange his fheep for fhells, or wool Jor a fparkling 
pebble. pt Locke. 

5. To yield; not to withhold. 

Philip, Aletander’s father, gave fentence againft a 
prifoner at a time he was drowfy, and feemed to 
give {mall attention, The prifénér, after fentence 
was pronounced, faid, I appeal: the king, fomewhat 
ftirred, faid, To whom do you appeal? The pri- 
foner anfwered, from Philip, when he gave no ear, 
to Philip, when he thall give car. Bacon's Apopht. 

Conftantia accufed herfelf for having fo tamely 
given an ear tothe propofal. Addifon’s Spectator. 

6. To quit; to yield as due. 
Give place, thou ftranger,. toan honourable man. 
b Ecclef. 
7. To confer; to impart. 
T will blefs her, and give thee a fon alfo of her. 
Gen. xvii. 

Nothing can give that to-another which it hath 
not itfelf. k Bramb, againfi Hobbes. 

What beauties I lofe in fome places, 1. give to 
others which had them not originally. Dryden. 

` 8. To expofe; to vige without retention. 
All clad in insof beafts the jav’lin bear; 
Give to the wanton winds their Nowing hair. Dryd. 
g. ‘Yo grant; to allow, 
Tia given me once again to behold my feiend, 
Rowe. 
He has not givem Luther fairer play. Atterbury. 
70. To yield; not to deny. 
I gave his wife propofal way ; 
Nay, urg*d him to go on: the hallow fraud 
Wilt ruio him, Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother, 
rt.. To afford; to fupply. , 

This opinion abated the fear of death in them 
which were fo refolved, and gave them courage to 
all adventures. Hooker. 

Give, us alfo facrifices and burnt-offeriogs, that 
we may facrifice unto the Lard. Ex. x. 25. 


r2. To empower; to commiffion, 
Prepare 
The due libation and the folemn pray’rs 
Then give thy friend to fed the facied wine, Pape. 


13+ To enables 
4 
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God himfelf requireth the lifting up of pure hands { 


in prayers; and hath given the world to underftand, 
that the wicked, although they cry, fhall not be 
heard. Hooker. 
Give me to know $ 
How this fuul rout began, who fet it on. Shakefp. 
So fome weak thoot, which elfe would poorly rite, 
ove’s tree adopts, and IWts ioto the fkies; 
Through the new pupil foil’ring juices flow, 
Thruft forth the gems, and give the flow’rs my, 
ickel. 


t4. To pay. 


The applaufe and approbation I give to hoth your 
{peeches. Shake). Troilus and Creffida. 


15. To utter; to vent; to pronounce. 


So you muft be the firit that gives this fentence, 
And he that fufiers. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

The Rhodians (ceing their enemies turn their 
backs, gave a great fhout in derifion of them. Knolles. 

Let the firft honeit difcoverer give the word about, 
that Wood's hal fpence have been offered, and caution 
the poor people not to receive them. Swift. 

t6. To exhibit; to hew. 

This initance gives the impoffibility of an eternal 
exiftence in any thing effentially alterable or cor- 
tuptible, Hale. 

17. To exhibit as the produét of a calcula- 
tion. 

The number of men being divided by the number 
of hips, gives four hundred and twenty-four men 
a-picce, Arbuthnot. 


t8. Todo any at of which the confe- 
quence reaches others. è 
As we defire to give no offence ourfelves, fo neither 
fhall we take any at the difference of judgment in 
others, Burñit. 
19. To exhibit; to fend forth as odonrs 
from any body. 
In oranges the ripping of the rind giveth out their 
{mell more. ; Bacon, 
20. To addict; to apply. 


The Helots, of the other fide, thutting their gates, 
gave themfelves to bury their dead, to cure their 
wounds, and rett their wearied bodies. Sidney. 

After man began to grow to number, the firit 
thing we read they gave themfelves into, was the 
tilling of the earth and the feeding of cattle. Hocker. 

Groves and hill-altars were dangerous, in regard 
of the fecret accels which people, fuperftitioufly giver, 
might have always thereunto with eafe. cooker, 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given, 
To dream onevil, or to work my downfall. Séake/p. 

Fear him not, Czfar, he’s not dangerous: 

He is a noble Romao, and well given, Shakefp. 

His name is Falftaff: if chat man fhould be lewdly 


given, he deceives me; for, Harry, I fee virtue in” 


his looks. Shake/p. 
Huniades, the feourge of the Turks, was dead long 
before; fo was alfo Mathias: after whom fuceeded 
others, giver all to pleafure and cafe. Knoller s Hif. 
ough he was give to pleafure, yet he was 
likewile defirovs of glory. Bacon's Henry VA. 
He that giveth his mind tọ the law of the moft 
High, will feek out the wifdom of all the ancients. 
Ecclef. xxxix. 1. 
He is much givez to contemplation, and the view 
ing of this theatre of the world. More againf Ath. 
They who gave themfelves towarlike action and 
eoterprifes, went immediately to the palace of Odin. 


Temple. 
Men are given to this licentious humour of feoffing 
at perfonal blemishes and deles. L’ Eftrakige, 


Befides, he is too much given to horfeplay in his 
raillery; and comes to batile, like a dilator from 
the plough. Dryden, 

I have fome bufinefa of importance with her; 
but her hufband is fo horribly given to be jealous. 

aden: Spanifo Fryar, 

What can I refufe to a man fo charitably given # 

Dryden. 


21, To refign; to yield up. 


Finding ourfelves in the midt of the greateft wil- 

9 dernefs of waters, without victual, we gave ourfelves 

for loft men, and prepared for death. Bacon. 
Who fay, l care not, chofe I give for loft; 

And to inftruet them will not quit the cof, Herbert, 


Git 


Virtue giv'n for loft, 
Depreft and overthrown, as feem’d ; 
Like that felf-begote’n bird 
From out her ahy womb now teem’d. Milton’: Agan 

Since no deep within her gulph can hold 
Immortal vigour though opprefs’d and fall’n, 

I give not Heavea for loft, Milrov's Paradife Laff, 

For a man to give his name to Chriftianity in 
thole days, was to lift himfclf a martyr. South, 

Ours gives himfelf for gone; you've watch’d your 

time, - 
He fights this day unarm’d, without his rhyme. 
Dryden. 

The parents, after a long fearch for the body, guus 
him for drowned in one of the canals, ddifon. 

As the hinder feet of the horfe ftuck to the 
mountain, while the body reared up in the air, the 
poet with great difficulty kept himfelf from fliding 
off his back, in fo much that the people gave him 
for gone. Addifen's Guardian, 

22. To conclude ; to fuppofe. 
Whence came you here, O frieod, and whither 
beund? 
All gave you loft on far Cyclopean ground. Gur1b, 
23. fo Give away. To alienate from 
one’s felf; to make over to another; to 
transfer. 

The more he got, the more he fhewed that he 
gave away to his new miltrefs, when he betrayed 
his promiles to the former. Sidney, 

If you thal! marry, 
You give away this hand, and that is mine; 
You give away heav’n's vows, and thofe are mine ; 
You give away myfelt, which is known mine, Skak. 
Honeft company, ] thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away myfelf 
To this moft patient, fweet, and virtuous wife. Shak, 

1 know not how they fold themfelves; but chou, 
like 2 kind fellow, gaz’/f thy(clf atay gratis, and 
1 thank thee for thee. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Love gives away all things, that to he may ad- 
vance the intereit of the beloved perfon. Taylor. 

But we who gic our native rights away, 

And our enflav’d pofterity betray, 
Are now redue’d to beg an alms, and go, 
On holidays to fee a pupyet-fhow. Dryd. Juve 

Alas, faid I, man was made ia vain! an as he 
given away to mifery and mortality ! Adldifon, 

Theodofius made a private vow never to inquire 
after Conftantia, whom he looked upon as given 
away to his rival, upoo the day on which their 
marriage was to have been folemnized. Addifen, 

Whatfoever we employ in charitable ufes, during 
our lives, is given away from ourfelves: what wa 
bequeath at our death, is given from others only, 
as our neareft relations. Atterbury. 

24. To Give back, To return; to reftore. 

Their vices perhaps give back all thofe advan- 

tages which their victories procured. Atterbury, 


25. To Give forth. To publith; to tell. 


Soon after it was given forth, and believed b 
many, that the king was dead. Hayere, 


26. To Give the hand. To yield pre-emi- 
nence, as being fubordinate or inferior. 


Leffons being free from fome inconveniences. 


whercunto fermons are more fubject, they may in 
this refpeét no lefs take than in others they muft give 
the hand, which betokeneth pre-eminence. Hooker, 
27. To Give ever. To leave; to quit; to. 
ceafe. . 
Let novelty therefore in this give over endlefs 
contradictions, and let ancient cuftums prevail. 
Hooker. 
It may be done rather than that be given over. 
. Hocker, 
p Never give her orr; 
For fcorn at firt makes after love the more. Sdake/p. 
If Defdemona will return me my jewels, 1 will. 
give over my fuit, and repent. my.unlawful folicitae 
tions. Shakefp. Othello, 
All the foldiers, from the higheft to the loweft, 
had folemnly fworn to defend the city, and not to 
give it over unto the daft man.  Kuolles’s Hiffory. 
Thofe troops which were levied, „have given over 


the profecution of the war. Clarendon. 
But worlt of all to give her over, 
Till fhe's as defperate to recover, Hudibras, 


A woman 


= 
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A woman hada hen that laid every day an egg : 
fhe fancied that upona larger allowance thishen might 
lay twice a day; but the hen grew fat, and gave quite 
over laying. x *Eftrange. 
Maay have given over their purfuits after fame, 
either from the cilapreintmenta they have met, or 
from their experénce ot che little pleafure which at~ 
tends it. Addifon's SpeElazor. 
28. Jo Gtve over. Toaddi&; toattach to. 
Zelmane, govern and direct me ; for I am wholly 
iven over unt thee. Sidney. 
When the Babylonians had given themfelves over 
toall manner of vice, it was time for the Lord, who 
had fet up that empire, to pull it down, Grew, 
1 ufed one thing ill, or gave myfelf fo much over 
toit as to neglet what 1 owed either to God or the 
world. Temple. 
29. To Give over, To conclude loft. _ 
Since it is lawful ‘to prattife upon them that are 
forfaken and given over, 1 will adventure to pre- 
fcribe to you. Suckling, 
'Tis not amifs, e'er y’ are giw’s o'er, 
‘To try one defp’rate med'cine more 5 
Ar” where your cafe can be no worfe, 
The defp’rateit ie the wileft courfe, Hudibrafi. 
The abbels, finding that the phyficians had given 
her over, told her that Fheodofius was jutt gone 
before her, and had fenrher his benediftion, Addif. 
Her condition was naw quite defperate, all regular 
hyficians, and her neareft relations, haviog given 
er ower. Arbuthnot, 
Yet this falle comfort never gives him o'er, 
That, whilft he creeps, his vig’rous thoughts can foar. 
Pope. 
Not one fortells l thal) recover ; A 
But all agree to give meover, Swift, 


30. To Give over. ‘To abandon. 

The duty of uniformity throughout all churches, 
in all manner of indifferent ceremonies, will be very 
hard, and therefore beft ta give it oer. Hooker. 

Abdemelech, asone weary of the world, gave over 
all, and betook himfelf toa folitary life, and became a 
monk. “ Kaelles. 

Sleep hath forfook, and giv'n me o'er 
To death'sbenumbing opium, as my only cure. 


Milton, 
The caufe for which we fought and fwore 
So boldly, {ball we now give o'er ? Hudibraf. 
31. To Give out. ‘To proclaim ; to pub- 
lih; to utter. : 
The fathers give it owr fora rule, that whatfo- 
ever Chrift is fad in Scripture to have received, the 
fame we ooghtto apply only to the manhood of Chrift, 
Hooker, 
It is given out, that, fleeping in my orchard, 
A ferpent tung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged precefs of my death, 
Rankly abufed. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet, 
One that gives out himfelf prince Florizel, 
Son of Polixenes, with his princefs. Shakefp, 
e  Ithath been giver our, by an hypocritical thief, 
who was the firit mafter of my thip, that } carried 
with me out of England twenty-two thonfand pieces 
of tweaty-two fhillings per piece. Raleigh, 
He gave out general fummons for the aflembly of 
his council for the wars. Knelles*s Nifery, 
The night was diftinguithed by the orders which 
he gave our to his army. that they thould furbear all 
infulting of their enem,. Addifon. 
32. To Gtve out. ‘To fhow in falfe appear- 
ance. 
His givings out were of an înfioite diftance 
From his true meant defign. ~  Shakefp. 
She that, fo young, could give cur fuch a feemivg, 
To feal her father’s eyes upclofe a3 oak, Sbakefp. 
3a Tyg up. To tcfign; to quit; to 
teld. 
The people weary of the miferies of war, would 
give him xp, if they faw him thrink. Sidney, 
He has betray’d your bufinels, and Rivenup, 

For certain drops ot falt, your city Rome, Shak, 
The fun, breaking out with hia cheerful beams, 
revived many, before ready to give xp the ghait, for 
cold, and gave comfort to them all. Kpolles's Hif, 

He found the Lord Hopton in trouble for the lofs 
vf the regiment of foot at Altony and with the un- 
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expeted affurance of the giving up of Arundel-caf- 
tie, 


* Clarendon, 
Let us give ourfelves wholly up to Chrift in heart 
and defire, Taylor's Rule of living oy 
Such an expeétation will never come to país; 
therefore IIl c'en give it pand zo and fret myfelf. 
Collier againft Defpair. 
l can give xp to the hiftorians af your country 
the names of to many generals and heroes which 
crowd their annals, Dryden. 
He declares himfelf to be now fatisfied to the 
contrary, in which he has givza up the caufe. 
Dryden. 
The leagues made between feveral ftates difowning 
all claim to the land in the other's poffetfion, have, 
by common conlent, given xp their pretences to their 
natural right. Locke. 
If they give them xp to their reafons, then they 
with them give up allearth and farther enquiry and 
think there is no fuch thing as certainty. Lace, 
We thould fee him give xp again to the wild com- 
mon of nature, whatever was more than would fupply 
the conveniencies ot fife. Locke, 
Juba’s furrender, fince his father’s death, 
Would give up Africk into Cæfar’s hands, 

And make him lord of half the burning zone, Addi/. 
Learn to be honeft men, give xp your leaders, 
And pardon hall defend on all the reft. Addifon. 

A popifh prieft threatened to excommunicate a 
Northumberland fquire, if he did not give up to him 
the church lands. Addifon. 

He faw the celeftial deities ating in a confede- 
racy againft him, and immediately gave up a caufe 
which was excluded from all poffibility of fuecefs. 

Addifon’s Freeholder. 

An old gentleman, who had been engaged in an 
argument with the emperor, upon his friend's telling 
him he wondered he would give xp the queftion when 
he had the better, I am never afhamed, fays he, to 
be confuted by one who is mafter of fifty legions. 

Addif. 
He may he brought to give up the cleareft evidence. 
Atterbury, 

The conftant health and longevity of man muft be 
given up alfo, as a grnundlefs conceit, Bentley, 

Have the phyficians gfy'x xp all their hopes ; 
Cannot they adda few daystoa monarch? Rowe. 

Thefe people were obliged to demand peace, and 
give up to the Romans all their poffeffions in Sicily. 

Arbuthnot. 

Every one who will not afk for the conduét of 
Godin the ftudy of religion, has juf resfon to fear 
he thall be left of God, and given up a prey to a 
thoufand prejudices, that he fhall be configned over 
to the follies of his own heart, Was. 

Give yourfelves up to fome hours of leifure. Watrs. 


34- To Give up. ‘To abandon. 


If any be given up to believe lies, fome muft be 
firft given up totell them. Stilling fleet, 
Our minds naturally give themfelves up to every 
diverfion which they are much accuftomed ta; and 
we always find that play, when folllowed with affi- 
duity, engroffes the whole woman. Addifon. 
A good poet no fooner communicates his works, 
but ic is imagined he is a vain young creature given 
up to the ambition of fame. Pope. 
I am obliged at this time to g/ve up my whole 
application to Homer. Pope. 
Perfons, who, through misfortunes, chufe not to 
drefs, fhauld not, however, giveup neatnefs, Clarifa. 
35. Te Give up, 'To deliver. 
And Joab gave up the fum ofthe numberof the 
people to the king. 2 Sam, xziv. 9. 
Elis accounts were confufed, and he could not then 
give them upe Swift, 
36. To Give aay. To yield; not to re- 
fit; to make room for, 
Private refpedts, with him, gave way to the com- 
mon good. Carew, 
Perpetual pufhing and affurance put a difficulty out 
of countenance, and makca feeming impoffibility 
give way. Collier, 
Scaree had he fpoken when the cloud gave way; 
The mitts flew upwards, and diffolv'd in day, Dryd, 
His golden helm gives way with ftony blows, 
Batter’d and flat, and beaten to his brows. Dryden, 


37- The word give is ufed with great laxi- 


a 
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„ty. the general idea is that of tran{mite. 
ting from one to another. 
o Gtve.w, z. 

1. Torufh ; to fall on ; to give the affault. 
A phrafe merely French. and not worthy 
of adoption. 

Your orders come too Jate, the fight’s begun; - 
The enemy gives on with fury led, Dryder. 
Hannibal gave upar the Romans. Hooke. 

2. To relent; to grow moift; to melt or 
foften ; to thaw. 

Some things are harder when 


fire, and afterwards 
the cruft of bread, 


they come from the 
give again, and grow foft; as 
bifket, fweetmeats, and falt, 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Only a fweet and virtuous foul, 
Like feafon'd timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. Herbert. 
Unlefs it is kept in a hot houfe, it will fo give 
again, that it will be no better than raw malt. Mortir. 
Before you carry your large cocks in, Open thera 
once, and fpread them: hay is apt to give in the 


cock, Mortimer, 
3- To move. A French Phrafe. 


Up and down he traverfes his ground, 
Then nimbly thifts a thruft, then lends a wound 3 
Now back he gives, then rufhes on amain. 


Daniel's C. War, 
4. To Give in. To go back ; to giveaway. 
Not in ufe. 


The charge was given with fo well governed fury. 
that the left corner of the Scots battalion was enfor- 
ced to give in. Hayward,. 


5+ To Give ixto (A French phrafe.] To: 
adopt ; to embrace. 

This is geography particular to the medalifts : 
the poets, however, have fometimes given into it, 
and furnifh us with very good lights for the explica~ 
tion of it. Addifon on Medals. 

This confideration may induce a tranflator to give 
iz to thofe general phrafes, which have attained a 
veneration in our language from being ufed in the» 
Old Teftament. Pope, 

The whole body of the people are either ftu idly 
negligent, or elfe giving in with all their might te 
thofe very practices that are working their deftruc- 
tion, Swift, 

6. To Give of. Toceafe; to forbear. 

The punifhment would be kept from being too. 
much, .if we gave off as foon as we perceived that 
it reaches the mind. Locke. 

7- To Give over. To ceafe; to aî no 
more. 

If.they wilf*fpeak to the purpofe, they muft give 
ever, and ftand ‘upon fuch particulars only as they 
can hew we have either added ór abrogated, other- 
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wife than we ought, in the matter of church polity. 


Hooker, 
Neither hath Chrift, through union of both na- 
tures, incurred the damage of either; left, by being 
born a man, we fhould think he hath given over 
to be God, or that becaufe he continued God therc- 
fore he cannot be man alfo. Hooker, 
Give not o'er fo ; to him again ; intreat him, 
Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown ; 
You are too cald. goss Fh Méasfure for Meafitre, 
The ftate of human adttons is fo variable, that to ` 
try things oft, aad never to give, over, doth wonders, « 
Bacon's Natural Uiftery.: 
Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition af- 
e fered him divers times by an old woman, and Ailt- 
anfwered he had noleifure; whereupon’ the woman 
faid aloud, Why then yive over tw be king, Bacon, . 
So Satan, whom repulfe upon repulfe 
Met ever, and to fhameful filence brought, 
Yet gives not o'er, though defperate of fucce(s. Mitre. 
Shall we kindle all this fame- 
Only to put it out again ? 
And muft we now givea'er: 
And only end where we begun ? 
In vain this mifehicf we have done, « 
If we can do no mare. Denham: 
Tr would. be well. for all authors, if they wer , 
when. 
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akeo t3 give cuer, and to delid from any farther 
purfuits alter fame. aidd fon. 
Ve coined again, and was forced to give over tor 

the fame realon. a Swift, 
8. To Give ont. To publifh ; to proclaim. 
Simon bewitched the people of Samaria, giving 

eut hat himtelf was fame great one. Aar, vill. 9. 

ulius Ciefar laid afleep Pompey's preparations, by 

a fame that hecuaningly gave out how Cafar’s own 

foldiers loved him not, Bacen, 

Your ill-wifhers Will give ex? your are now going 
to quit your {chool. » Á Swift, 
g9. To Grvecut. To ceafe; to yield. 
We are the earth ; and they 
Like moles within us, heave and caf about > 
And till they foot and clutch their prey 5 
They never cool, much lefs give ont. flerbert. 
Madam, I always believ'd you fo ftout, k 
"Fhat for twenty denials you would not give out. 
Swift. 
Giver. #. f. [from give.] One that gives; 
donor; beftower; diftributer; granter; 
Well we may afford 
Our givers their own gifts, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
By thee how fairly is the giver now 
Repaid ? But gratitude in thee is loft 
Long fince. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 
T have not liv'd fince firit I heard the news ; 
The gift the guilty giver doth accufe. Dryden. 
Both gifts deitrudtive to the givers prove ; 

Alike both lovers fall by thote they love. Pope. 
Gives. x. f. Fetters or Shackles for the feet. 
Gi'zzanrv. x. f. (gir French ; gigeria, 

Larin.] It is fonictimes called gizzern. 
1. The ftrong mufculous ftomach of a fowl. 

Fowls have two ventricles, and pick up ftones to 
convey themintotheir fecond ventricle, the grezerncs. 

` j More. 
In birds there is no miuftication in the mouth; but 

in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is immediately 
fwallowed into the crop, a kind nf anteftamach, 
where it is moiftened by fome proper juice from the 
glandules diftilling in there, and thence transferred 
into the gizzard, or mufeulous ftomach. Ray. 

‘They neftle neat the throne, 
By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 
+ . Dryden, 
2. It is proverbially ufed for apprehenfion, 
or conception of mind: as he frets his 
izzard, he haraffes his imagination. 
But that which does them greateft harm, 

Their fpiritual gizzards are too warm ; 

Which puts the over heated fots 

In fevers ftill. Hudibrafi. 

Satisfaction and reftitution lie fo curfedly hard 
upon the gizzird+ of out publicans, that their blood 
is not half fo dear to them as the treafure in their 
coffers. L' Eftrange. 


Gua'srity, 2 f. [from glaber, Latin.] 
Smoarthnefs ; baldnefs. Dit. 

Gra'ciàL, adj. (glacial, French; glacialis; 
Latin.] Icy ; made of ice ; frozen. 

To GLACIATE, wv. x. [glacies, Latin; 
glacer, French. To turn into ice. 

GLACIATION, af [from glaciate.] ‘The 
act of turning into ice ; ice formed. 

Ice is plain upon the furface of water, but round 
in hail, which is alfo a glaciation, and figured in 
its guttulous defcent from the air. Brown's Vul. Err. 

Gualctous adj. [glacio, Latin.] Icy ; re- 
fembling ice. 

Although exhaled and placed in cold confervato- 
ries, it will eryftalize and fhoot into g/aciows bodies. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
GLACIS. n. f [French] In fortification, 
a o bank., It is more efpecially 
taken for rhat which rangeth from the 
parapet of the covered way to the level 
on the fide of the field. Harris. 
GLAD. adj. [glæb, Saxon; glad. Danith.] 
1. Cheerful ; gay ; in a ftate of hilarity, 


5 
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They bleifed the king, and went unto their tents 
joyful and glad of heart. 1, Kings, viii. 66. 
Glad we return'd upto the coafts of light, Milton. 
The wily adder blithe and glud. Milton. 
Thither they 
Hafed with g/ad precipitance. Milton. 
2. Wearing a gay appearanee; fertile ; 
bright ; fhowy. 
_ ‘The wildernefs and the folitary place fall be glad 
for them, and the defart hall rejoice and bloffom as 
the role. Tfaiab, xxxv. 
Then firt adorn’d 
With their bright luminaries, that fet and rofe, 
Glad Ev'ning and glad Morn crown'd tbe fourth day. 
— Milton. 
3. Pleafed; elevated with joy. It has ge- 
nerally of, fometimes at or with before 
the caufe of gladnefs: perhaps of is moft 
proper, when the eaufe of joy is fome- 
thing gained or poffeffed: and at or with, 
when it is fome accident befallen himfelf 
or another. 
1 am glad to fee your worthip, Shakefpeare. 
He hath an uncle in Meflina will be very much glad 


of it. Shakefpeare, 
He thatis glad at calamities thall not be unpu- 
nithed. Proverbs. 


He glad 
Of her attention, gain’d with ferpent tongue, 
Tiis fraudulent temptation thus began. Ailton. 
lf he be my enemy, let him triumph ; if he be 
my friend, he will be glad «f my repentance. Dryd. 
‘The gaping wouod gufh'd out a crimfon flood ; 
The Trojan, glad with fight of hoftile blood, 
His fauchion drew. Dryden's ZEn, 
Glad ofa quarrel fteait I clap the door, Pope, 
4. Pleafing ; exhilarating, 
Her converfation 
More g/ad to me than to a mifer money is. Sidney. 
5. Expreffing gladnefs. 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely defert cheers : 
Prepare the way, a God, a God appears ! Pope. 
6. Itis ufed in a familiar fenfe, approach- 
ing to ludicroufnefs. 
1 would be glad to learn fram thofe who pro- 


nounce that the buman foul always thinks, how they 
know it. Locke. 


To GLAD. v. a. [from the adjective.} To 


make glad ; tocheer; to exhilarate, 
He faw rich ne€tar-thaws releafe therigour 
Of th' icy North, from froft-bound Atlas hands 
His adamantine fetters fall : green vigour 
Gladding the Scythian rocks, and Lybian fands. 
Crefoaur 
It glads me 
To fee fo many virtues thus united, 
Toreftore jutticeand dethrone oppreffion. Otway. 
Each dtinks the juice that g/ads the heart of man. 
Ta Pope. 
If juftice Philips’ coftive head 3 
Some frigid rhymes difburfes, 
They thall like Perfian tales be read, 
Aad glad both babes and nurfes. Swift, 
To Gua'ppen. v. a. (from glad.) ‘Vo 
cheer; to delight ; to make glad ; to ex- 
hilarate 
Oh, he was all made up oflove and charms! 
Delight of everyeye ! When he appear'd, 
A fecret pleafure g/zdden'd all that faw him. Addi f. 
A kind of vital heat in the foul cheers and glad- 
densher, when the does not attend toit, Addif. S pect. 
Gualoper. x f. [from glad.] One that 
makes glad ; one that gladdens ; one that 
exhilarates. 
Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron, 
Have pity, goddefs Dryden. 
Guiave. w. f. [from glopan, to be hot, or 
to fhine; whence the Danish g/od, and the 
obfolete Englith gled, a red hot coal.] 
A lawn or opening in a wood. Lycus. 
It is taken for an avenue through a wood, 
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whether open or fhaded, and has theres 


fore epithets of cppofite meaning. 
So flam'd hiseyen with rage and rancotous ire 5 
But far within, as ina hollow glade, 
Thofe glaring lamps weré fet, that made a dreadful 
thade. Spenfer. 
Lo where they fpy'd, how in a gloomy glade 
The lion fleeping, lay in fecret thade. Huabberd. 
O might ! here 
Jn folitude live favage, in fome glade, 
Obfcur'd, where higheft woods, impenetrable 
To ftar or fun-light, fpread their umbrage braad, 
And brown as evening. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
When any, favour'd of high Jove, 
Chances to pafs through this adventurous glaic, 
Swift as a fparkleof a glancing ftar 
I fhoot from heav’n to give him fafe convoy, Afiltan, 
For noonday’s heat are clofer arbours made, 

And for freth ev’ning air the op’ner glade. Dryden. 
There interfpers’d in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees arife that hun each other's hades, Pope, 

By the heroes armed hades 

Glitt’ring through the gloomy gades ; 

By the youth that dy’d for love, 

Wand'ring in the myrtle grove, 

Reftore, rettore Eurydice to life ! 

Oh ! take the hufvand or rettore the wife ! 

She {mil'd, array’d 

With all the charms of fun-fhine, ftream and glade, 

New dreft and blooming as a bridal maid. Harte. 
Gua'nen. } z. /- [from gladius, Latin, a 
Gua'per. f {word.] Swordgrafs: a ge- 

neral name of plants that rife with a broad 

blade like fedge. Junius. 


Pope. 


Gualpeutness x. f- [glad and fulnefi.] 


Joy; gladnefs. Obfolete. 
And there him refts in riotous fuffifance 
OC all his gladfulnefs, and kingly joyance. Spenfer. 


GLADIATOR. x. fe (Latin; gladiateur, Vr. J 


A fword player ; a prizefighter. 
Then whilft his foe each g/adiaror foils, 

The atheiit, looking on, enjoys the fpoils, Denbam. 
Belides, in gratitude for fuch high matters, 

Know I have vow’d two hundred gladiators. Dryd. 


Gua'puy. adv, [from glad.| Joyfully; 


with gayety ; with merriment ; with tri- 
umph ; with exultation. 
For his particular, PI receive him gladly 5 
But not one follower. Shakefpeare's King’ Lear. 
You are going to fet us right; and 'tis an advan- 
tage every body will g/ad/y fee you engrofs the glory 
of. Blount to Pope. 


Gua'pness. x. f. [from glad.} Cheer- 


fulnefs ; joy ; exultation. 
By fuch degrees the fpreading gladne/s grew 
In every heart, which fear had troze betore : 
The ftanding ftreets with fo much joy they view, 
That with lefs grief the perith'd they deplore. Dry. 
Gra'psome. adj. [from glad.] 
1. Pleafed ; gay ; delighted. 
The higheft angels to and fro defcend, 
From higheft heaven in gladfome company. Fairy Q. 
The gladfome ghofts in circling troopsatteod, 
And with unweary'd eyes behold their friend, Dryd. 

2. Caufing joy; having an appearance of 
gayety. 

Each morn they wak'd me with a fprightly lay ; 
Ofopening heav’n they fung and g/ad/ome day. 
Prior. 

Gua'psomeLy. adv. [from gladfome.] With 

gayety and delighr. 

Gua'psomeness m, f. [from gladfome.] 

Gayety ; fhowynefs ; delight. 

Gtaire. 2. f. (alan, Saxon, amber ; g/ar, 
Danith, glafs; glaire, French; glarea, 
Latin.] 

1. The white of an egg. 

Take the glaire of eggs, and ftrain it as hort as 


water. Peachem, 
2. Akind of halbert. Dia. 
To GLAIRE, ©, a. [glairer, French ; from 


the 
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the noun.] To fmear with the white The ablcefs begun deep in the body of the glands. 


an a i Hifeman. 
of an egg. This word is ftill ufed by The glands, which o'er the body fpread, 4 
the bookbinders, 


4 Fine complicated clues of nervous thread, 
GLANCE, 2. f. [glantz, German, glitter.] 


Involv’d and twifted with th? arterial dud, 
1. A fudden thoot oftight or fplendour. The rapid motion of the blood obftrnét. Blackmore. 
His off’ring foon propitious fire from heav’n 


Gua!npers. vf. [from gland.| In a horfe 
Confum’d with nimble glance, and grateful fteam: is the running of corrupt matter from 
The other’s not; for his was not fincere. Mitten, 


Á the nofe, which differs in colour accord- 
2. A ftroke or dart of the beam of fight. ing to the degree of the mali nity, being 
The afpects which procure love are not gazings, aia llow amoa He 

but fudden g/ances and dartings of the eye. Bacon. watte, yellow, green, m 
There are of thofe fort of beauties which laft but 3 Farrier’s Dia. 
for a moment; fome particularity of a violent paftion, His horfe is poffeft with the glanders, and like 
fome graceful action, a fmile, a glance of an cye, a to mofe in the chine. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
difdainful look, and a look of gravity. Dryden. | Gra NDIFEROUS. adj. [glans and fero, La- 


Boldly the look’d like one of high degree: tin.] Bearing maf; bearing acorns, or 
Yet aever feem’d to cat a glance on me; front Tiles acorns 


At which 1 inly joy’d, for truth to fay, i 
I felt an unkcown awe, and fome difmay. Harte. h T beech is of two forts, ete i A 
A fnatch of fight a quick view, t © glandiferous trees, fortim ary. 
3 : GLA'NDULE. 2. f. [glandsla, Latin; 


The ample mind takes a furvey of feveral objects = 
with one Pie, Warts on the Mind. | glandule, Fr] _ A fmail gland ferving to 
the fecretion of humours. 


To GLANCE. v. z, [from the noun. | i ~ 
A t a fud ray of fplendour, Nature hath provided feveral g/indules to eparate 
r Theon fdden E this juice from the blood, and no lefs than four pair 


He double blows about him ie oaa of channels to convey it into the mouth which are 
* = ? i ? 
That glancing fire out of the iron play’d, called decus faltvatce, : 


As fparkles from the anvil ufe, A Ra 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are iia n. LANDULO'SITY. 7. f. [from glandulons, | 
A colle&tion of glands. 


EnjeT. 

When'through the gloom the g/ancing lighta eriy, In the upper parts of worms are found certain 
Heavy the rattliag thunders roll on high. Rowe. white and oval glandulofities, Brown's Vulg. Err, 
2. To fly off in an oblique direction. GLA’NDULOUS. adj. [glandulofus, Latin; 
He has a little gall’ me, 1 confefs; ` glanduleux, ancha from glandule.]} Per- 
taining to the. glands; fubfifting in the 


But a8 the jeft did glance away from me, 
*Tis tea to one it maim’d you two outright. Séake/. 4 
glands: having the nature of glands. 
The beaver’s bags are no tefticles, or parts official 


3. To ftrike in an oblique diretion, 
unto generation, but glandulous fubfances, that 


Through Paris" (hield the forceful weapon went, ' 
hold the nature ofemunttories, Brown’s Vulg. Err. 


His corflet pierces. and his garment a a 
lanei is fank d ds. 

And glancing downwards near his flank defeen 5 Such conftitutions mutt be fubjet to glandulous 

tumours, and ruptures of the lymphaticks. Arduth, 


` Pope. 
z. To view with a quick caft of the-eye ; To GLARE. ». «. [repic] 
t. To fhine fo as to dazzle the cyes. 


to play the eye. 
O' th’ fudden up they rife aod dance, 

‘Then fit again, and figh and glance; After great light, if you come fuddenly into the 

dark, or, contrariwife, out of the dark into a 


glaring light, the eye is dazzled for a time, and the 
light confufed. 7 Bacon, 
His glaring eyes with anger’s venom fwell, 
And like the brand of foul Alecto flame. Fairfax, 
He is every where above conceits of epigrammatick 
wit, and grofs hyperboles: he maintains majefty irf 
the midit of plainnefa; he thines, but glares not; 
and is ftately without ambition, Dryden. 
The court of Caucus ftqnds reveal’d to fight; 
The cavern glares with new admitted light. Dryden. 
Alas, thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man jn a falfe glaring light, 
Which conquelt and fuccefs have thrown upon him. 
f Adtifen: 
2. To look with fierce piercing eyes. 


Thou haft no fpeculation in thofe eyes, 

Which thou doft glare with. Shakefp, Macbeth. 
Look, how pale he glares? Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Now friends no More, nor walking hand in hand ; 

But when they met they made a furly ftand, 

And glar’d, like angry lions, as they pafs'd, 

And with'd that ev'ry look might be theirlatt, Drys. 

3. To fhine oftentatioufly, or with too 
much laboured Iuttre, 
The mot glaring and notorious paffages are none 
of the fineft, or molt correte Felton on the Clafficks. 
To GLARE. v. a. To thoot fuch {plendour 
as. the eye cannot bear. 
One fpirit in them rul’d, and ever eye 
Glar'd lightning, and thot forth pernicious fire 
Among th’ accurft, that wither'd all their ftrength. 
Milton, 


I have grieved to fee a perfon of quality gliding 
y mein her chair at two o'clock in the Morning, 

and looking like a fpeétre amidit a glare of flams 
beaux, Addifon's Guardian, 

Here in a grotto, thelter'd clofe from air, 
And fereen’d in thades from day's detefted glare, 
She fighs for ever, Pope's Rape of the Lock, 
.2+ A fierce piercing look, >r pa 

4 About them round 

A lion now he talks with fiery g/are. Milton, 
Gra'reous. adj, [glaireux, Fr. glareofus, 

Latin; from glaire.] Confifting of vif- 

cous tranfparent matter, like the white 

of an egg. a 


torious: as, a glaring crime. 
GLASS, x, f. Laley, Saxon; gles, Dutch, 
as Pexon imagines, from glas, Britith, 


ing fo denominated from its tranfpa- 
tency. ] ; 
t. An artificial fubftance made by fufing 
fixed falts and flint or fand together, with 
a vehement fire. 
The word gafr cometh from the Belgick and 


glacics in the Latin, whichis ice, whofe colour it 
refembles, Peachum on Drawing. 
Glafs is thought fo compact and firm a body, 
that it is iadeitrudible by art or nature, and is alfo 
of fo clofe a texture that the fubtlett chymical fpirits 
Cannot pervade it. . _ Boyle. 
Show’rs of grenadoes rain, by fudden burit 
Difploding murd*rous bowels, fragments of fteel 
And ftones, and glaf; and nitrous tain aduft. 


Philipi. 
z. A glals veffel of any kind. : 
l'H fee no more 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a g/a/t 
Which fhews me many more. Shakefp. Macbeth 
3- A looking-pglafs; a mirrour. 
He was the mark and glafs, copy and book, 
That fathion’d others, Shakefp, Henry IV. 
He fpreads his fubtile nets from fight, ; 
With tinkling gaffes, to betray 


. 


Thea dance again and kifs. Suckling. 
Mighty dulnefs crown’d, 
Shall take through Grub-ftreet her triumphant round 3 
Aod her Parnaffus lancing o'er at once, 
Bebold a hundred fons, and cach a dunce, Pope, 
5+ To cenfure by oblique hints. 
How can’ thou thus, for fhame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolita, 
Knowing ! know thy love to ‘hefeus? Shakefp. 
Some men glance and dart at others, by juttifying 
themfelves by negatives; as to fay, this 1do not. 
z Bacon, 
T have never glanced upon the late defigned pro- 
ceffion of his holinefs and his attendants, notwith. 
ftanding it might have afforded matter to many ludi- 
crous fpeculations, Addifon. 
He ad written verfes wherein he glanced ata 
certain reverend doctor, famous for dulnefs. Swift, 


To GLANCE. v. a. ‘To move nimbly; to 
fhoot obliquely. 
ancing an eye of pity on his loffes. 
emt ath E AES down, Shak. 
Gra'xcincLy. adv. [from glance.) In 
an oblique broken manner; tranfiently, 
Sir Richard Hawkins hath done fomething in 


this kind, but brokenly aod glancingly, intending 
chiefly a difcourfe of his own voyage. Hakewill, 


GLAND. x. f. (glans, Latin; gland, Fr.]- 


All the géinds of a human body are reduced to 
two forts, viz. conglobate and conglomerate. A 
conglobate g/and js a little fmooth body, wrapt up in 
a fine fkin, by which it is feparated trom all the 


4. An Hour Guass. A glafs ufed in mea. 
furing time by the flux of fand, 
Were my wife's liver 4 
Infeéted as her life, ihe would not live 


5. The deftined time of man’s life. 
No more his royal felf did live, no more his noble 
fonne, 
The goldea Meleager now, their glaffes all were run, 


Chapman, 
6. A cup of glafs ufed’to drink in. 

To this laft coftly treaty, 

That fwallow’d fo much treafure, and like a gla/s 

Did break i’ th’ rinfing. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

When thy heart 

Dilates with fervent joys, and eager foul 

Prompts to purfue the parkling g/a/t, be fure 

Tis time to hua it, Philips, 
7- The quantity of wine-ufually contained. 

ina glafs; a draught, 

While a man thinks one g/afs more will not make 
him drunk, that one glift hath difabled him from 
well difcerning his pretent condition, 

Taylor's Rule of living boly.. 

The firt glaft may pats (or health, the fecond. 


fourth is for our enemies, Temple, 
8. A perfpettive glafs. 
The moon whofe orb- - 
Through optick Bfafs the Tufean artiftviews. Miks 
Like thofe who furvey the moon by glaffes, I 
tell of a fhining world above, but not relate the 
glories of the place. Dryden 
Guass, adj. Vitreous; made of plats, 
d Get thee glafs eyes 1. 


Guare. x. f. [from the verb.} 
1° Overpowering luftre ; fplendour, fuch as 
dazzles the eye. 
The frame of burnith'd fteel that caft a glare 


From far, and feem’d to thaw the freezing air. 
: Dryd, Fab, 


pafs in, and giving way to a vein and excretory 
canal to come out: of this fort are the glands in the 
brain, the labial glands and teftes. “A conglome- 
tate gland is compofed of many little conglohate 
g/ands, all tied together, aod wrapt up in the com- 
moo tunicle or membrane, Quincy, 


And 


‘The larks that in the methes light. Dryd. Horace, ` 


for good-humour, the third for our friends; but the > 


GLA'RING. adj. Applied to any thing no- 


green. In Erfe it is called Mdze, and i 
this primarily fignifies clean or clear, be- 


High Dutch : glaft, from the verb glanfen, which 7 
figuifies amongit them to thine; or’ perhaps frome 


The running of one klafi. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
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Aod, like afcurvy politician, feem 


To fee the things thou do't not, Shuk. King Lear. 
Giafs battles are more fit for this fecond fining 
Mortimer’s Hufhandry. 


than thofe of wood, 

To GLASS. v.a. 

a. To fec as in a glafs; to reprefent as in 
:a glafs or mirrour. Not in ufe. 
Methinks 1 am partaker of thy pation, 


And in thy cafe do g/a/s mine own debility. Sidney. 


£. To cafe in glafs. 
Methought all his fenfes were lockt in his eye, 
As jewels in cryftal for fome prince to buy ; 
Who tend’ring their own worth, from whence they 
were glafst, 
Did point out to buy them, along as you paft. Shak, 
3- To cover with glafs; to glaze. 
I have obferved little grains of filver to lie hid 
in the finall cavities, perhaps g/affed over by a 
vitrifying heat, in crucibles wherein filver has been 
long i in fufion. < Boyle. 
Gia'ssFuRNACE. 1. f [glafs and furnace.] 
A furnace in which 
liquefaétion. 
lf our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glowing 
heat of a gla/s-furnace be barely a wandering ima- 
Gination in a drowfy man’s faacy, y putting his 
hand iato it, he may perhaps be awakened intoa 
certainty that it is ahina more than bare ima- 
ginatioo. Locke. 


Gualsscazine. adj. [glafi and gazing.) 


Finical; often contemplating himfelf in | Grave. m. f. 


a mirrour. 
A whorfon, pluffeaxing, finical rogue. Séake/p. 
Gia'sscrinper. x. fe [glaft and grinder. | 
One whofe trade is to polih and grind 
lafs. 
Bhe glaffgrinders complain of the trouble they 
meet with. ° Bayle. 
Gua'ssuouse. s. f. [glaf and boufe.) 
houfe where glafs is manufactured. 

I remember to have met with an old Roman 
Mofaic, compofed of little pieces of clay half 
vitrified, and prepared at the glafshoufes. Addifon, 

‘Gua'ssman. 2.f. [glafsand man. | One who 


fells glafs. 
The profit of glaffes confifts only in a fmall prefent 
made by the glaf/man. Swift, 
‘Gua'ssm ETAL. 


ne Je [glaf and metal. | 
-Glafs in fufion. p 
Let proof .be made of the incorporating of copper 
or brafs with glaffinctal, Bacon's Phyf, Ren. 
‘Gua'sswork. xef. [glaf and work] Ma- 
nufactory of glafs. s 
The cryftalline Venice glafs is a mixture, in 
equal portions, of ttones brought from Pavia, and 
the afhes of a weed called kali, gathered in a defert 
between Alesandria and Roferta; by the Egyptians 
‘ufed firit for fuel, and then they cruth the athes into 


lumps like a ftone, and fo fell them to the Venetians | 


for their glaffworke. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Gua'sswort, x. f. [falicornia, or faltwork.] 
It hath an apetalous flower, wanting the empale- 
ment; forthe ftamina, or chives, and the embryces 
grow on the eatreme parr of the leaves; thefe 
embryoes afterward become pods or bladders, which, 
for the moft part, contain one feed. The inhabi- 
tants near the fea-coaft cut the plants up toward the 
latter end of Summer; and, having dried them in 
the fun, they burn them for their athes, wbich are 
‘ufed in ating of glafs and foap. ‘Thefe herbs 
are by the country people called kelp, From tue 
athes of thefe plants is estracted the falt called ful 
kali, or alkali, by the chy mitts. Miller. 


For the, fine glafa we ufe the purcft of the fineft 
fand, and the afhes of chali or giaffworr; and for 
the coarfer or green fort, the afhes of brake or other 
Brown's Vulgar Errours: 


plants. 
Guia'ssy. adj. [from glaf.) 
a: Made of glafs; vitreous. 
In the valley near mount Carmel in Judea there 
is afand, which of all others, hath moft affini 


with glals; infomuch as other minerals laid in it 
turn to a glaffy fubltance, 


Gua'zieRr. a. f. [eorrupte 


Bacin. 


GLE 


2. Refembfing glafs, as in {moothnefs or 


luftre, or brittlenefs. 
Man! proud man! 
Dreft in a little brief authority, 
Mott ignorant of what he's moft affur’d 
His glaffy eflence; like an angry ape, 
Plays fuch fantaftick tricks before high hesv'n, 
As make the angels weep. Shak. a Meaf, 
‘There is a willow grows aflant a brook, 
That thows his hoar leaves in the g/a/y ftream. 
Shakefpeare. 
The magnet attraéteth the Mining or gafy 
powder brought from the Indies, ufually employed in 
writing duft. i Brown, 
Whofe womb produc'd the g/a/y ice? Who bred 
The hoary frofts that fall on Winter's head ? Sandys, 
The glaffy deep. Dryden's ‘Bn. 


GLastonspury Thorn. n. fe A fpecies of 


MEDLAR. 
This fpecies of thorn produces fome bunches of 


flowers in Winter, and flowers again in the Spring. 
Mitler. 


glafs is made by GLAUCOMA. 2. S- (vħæixwwa; glaucome, 


Fr.] A fault in the eye, which changes 
the cryftalline humour into a greyifh co- 
lour, without detriment of fight, and 


ı therein differs from what is commonly 


underftood by fuffufion. Quincy. 
The glaucoma is no other difeafe than the ‘oom 

a barp. 
(eats French; glaif, a 


hook, Welfh.} A broad fword ; a fal- 


chion. 
Two hundred Greeks came nexe in fight well try", 
Not furely arm’d in tteel or iron ftrong, 
But each a g/ave hath pendant by his fide. Fairfax. 
When zeal with aged clubs aad glaves, 
Gave chace to rockets and white itaves.- Hudibrar. 


A{To Graver. v. 2, [glave, Welth, fat- 


tery; glpan, Saxon, to flatter. It is ftill 
retained in Scotland.} To flatter; to 
wheedle. A low word. 


“Kingdoms have their diltempers, intermiffions, 
and paroxyfms, as well as natural bodies; and a 


glavering council is as dangerous as a wheedling 


prieft, or a flattering phyfician. L’ Eftrange. 


To GLAZE, v a. [To glaft, only accidentally 


varied. | 


te To furnith with windows of glafs. 


Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily paved, 
richly hanged, and g/axed with cryttalline glafs. 
- Bacon's Effaye. 


2. To cover with glaft, as potters do their 


earthen ware; [from the French glaie 


argilla. 
30 To overlay with fomething fhining and 


pellucid. 

Sorrow’seye, glaxz'd with brining tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects. Shakefp. 

The reafon of one man operates on that of 
another in all true oratory; wherein though with 
other ornaments he may g/axe and brandifh the 
weapons, yet is it found reafon that carries the 
ftroke home. Grew’s Cofm, Sac. 

White, with other ftrong colours, with which we 
paint that which we intend to g/axe, are the life, 
the fpirit, and the luftre of it. Dryden's Dufrefney. 
from glafer, 
or glaffier, of glafs.) One whofe trade is 
to make glafs windows. Other manu- 
facturers of glafs are otherwife named, 


Tato rabbets the feveral panes of glaffwork are fet, 
and faftened by tbe ae Moxon's Merb, Ex. 
The dest*rous glazier ttrong returns the bound, 
And jingling fathes on the penthoufe found. Gay, 

And then, without the aid of neighbour’s art, 
Perform’d the carpenter’s and g/azler’s part. Harte. 


GLEAM. z». A (zehoma, Saxon.) Sudden 


fhoot of light; Iuftre ; brightnefs. 
Then was the fair Dodonian tree far feen 
Upon fevea hills to fpread his gladfome gleam; 


2, To fh 


GLE 


And conquerors bedecked with his greea, 

Along the baoks of the Aufonian fiream.  Spenfir. 

At lak a gleam 

Of dawning light turn’d thitherward in hatte 

Hia traveil'd fteps. Milton's Paradife Lf, 
A1 I bent down to look juft oppofite, 

A thape within the wat’ry gleam appear’d, 

Bending to look on me. = Adiltun’s Paradife Left, 
Mine is a gleam of blifs, too hot to laft; 

Wat'ry it thines, and will be foon o’ercatt. Dryden, 
We ken them from afar; the fetting fun 

Plays on their thining arms and burnifh’d helmets, 

And covers all the field with gleams of fire. Addifon, 
To the clear azure g/eam the flocks are feen, 

And floating forefts paine the waves with psen, 

A 

Nought was feen, and nought was heard, 4 

But dreadful gams, 


Fires that glow. Pope's St. Cecilia. 


To GLEAM. wv. n, [from the noan.] 
1. To fhine with fudden corufcation. 


Obfervant of approaching day, 
The meck-ey’d morn appears, mother of dews, 
At firtt faint gleaming in the dappled Eat. Thom/or. 
ine. 
On each hand the gufking waters play, 
And down the rough cafcade white dafluing fail, 
Or gleam in lengthen’d viftas through the trees. 
Thom fon. 


Guza'my. adj. [from gleam.] Fluthing; 


darting fudden corufcations of light. 


In brazen arms, that caft a gleamy ray, 
Swift through the town the warrior bends his way. 
Pope. 


To GLEAN. v. a. {glaner, French, as 


Skinner thinks, from granum, Lat.] 


1. To gather what the gatherers of the har- 


veft leave behind. 


She came and gleaned in the field after the reapers. 
Ruth ii. 
Cheap conqueft for his following friends remaia’d; 
He reap’d the field, and they but only g/ean'd. 
Dryden. 
The precept of not gathering their land clean, but 
that fomething (hould be left to the poor to glean, 
was a fecondary offering to God himfelf.  Nelfan, 
She went, by hard neceffity compell’d, 
To glean Palemon’s fields. Themfon's Autumn, 


ze To gather any thing thinly {cattered. 


P Gather 
So much as from occafions you may glean, 
If aught, to us unknown, afflits him thus. 
That goodnefs 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into yourown hands, Card'na!, by extortion, Shad. 

They gicaned of them in the highways five thous 
fand men. Judges, 1x. 45. 

But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon’s train, 
When jis tefulgent arms flath’d through the flady 

jain, 
Fled from his well-known face with wonted fear; 
As when his thund’ring fword and pointed {pear 
Drove headlong to their fhips, and glean’d the 
routed rear. Dryden's En, 

In the knowledge of bodies we muit be content 
to g/cam what we can from particular experiments; 
fiuce we cannot, from a difcovery of their real ef- 
fences, grafp at a time whole fheaves, and in bundles 
comprehend the nature and properties of whole 
fpecies together. Locke. 


Shak, 


Greann. x. f. [from the verb.] Collection 


made Iaborioufly by flow degrees. 

Plains, meads, and orchards all the day he plies; 
The gieans of yellow thyme dittend his thighs: 
He fpoils the faflron. Dryden's Virgil. 


Guelaner. x. f. [from glean.) 
1. One who gathers after the reapers. 


For ftill the world prevail’d, and its dread laugh, 
Which fearce the firm philofopher can feorn, __ 
Should bis heart own a g/eaner in the field. Thomf. 


2. One who gathers any thing flowly and 


Jaborioufly. 
An ordinary coffee-houfe gleaner of the ag isan 
amant fiotefman, ~ Lorke, 
GLE'ANIKG. 


‘Gal E9 OGL) 

G BE asin Githa [ftom glau) oThe att 
v'Tof gleanings or thing gleaned” sd 

‘There fall. he,as the thakiog of a ae 

as the gleaning of grapes whea the y cage is onr. 

di bep a e. 

The orphan and Widow “are members of the 

-Time ainai 4 Maa Fight” ó bt Tip- | 

orted out of the incomes of it, as the ptor Jews 

j fad to gather tht g/eanings of the richyman’s harvel?. 


agek: 1 will give you thé irainftrel.. Shuke/p, 
Ta Gunes vini (Slxyman, .inSaxou, -is 

jc amimick-or a:drolle] cise di n 4 
‘1 To fneer; togibe; to droll upon, 
fa Wear glerk ipon occafion, ~ +1 1”  Shakeyp. 
I have feen jathig decking or galling” at this igen- 
tleman twice or thricéy > amdin Shakefp. 
4. In Scotland itis till retained and figni- 
fies to fool or {pend time idly, with fome- 

\ thing of mimickry or drollery. © 

ia, fedgy| 29 GLEEN. v, x. To fhine ,with ; heat. ör 
so +, |Polith. .1 knowynot the Ontginal notion 
word : it may be of the fame race 


he pers we + Atterbury. 

GLEBE: n. f. [gteba, Latin.] as 
te Turf ;foil; ground. 
* This, like the moory plots, delights 
bowers, t 
yi The grafy garlands loved, and oftatir'd with foweis| 
= OF rank and mellow glebe Drayton, ! 
Fertileof cora the g/ede af ofl, and wine,” e { 
ith herds the paftures throng’d, with flocke the. 
re Milt. 
« Mark well the flow’ring almonds In the Woods 
If od‘rous blooms the bearing branches load,’ wt 
"The girbe will anfwer to the fylvan reign,” - f 
< Great beats will follow, and large crops of graio. 
iy) a > ' ve Sel Dryden, 

1 =") Steeping vegetables fie ° ” 


of this 
«With glow or with'glam.2:L-have not 
wremarked it in any other placei ie: 

Thofe who labéur on hhc 

The fweaty-forges who edge the crooked feythe, 

Bend fubbope steel, and harden gieehiny Armou 
-« Acknowledge Vulcan’s did. ty Up ge, 
GLEET, x. > Shiv 
a glitt, and derived from glbéan, Saxon, to 


"a 


vish the glad frmmof of ental’ tay" * Tun foftly.} A fanious ooze-a thitiichor 
+ Uablinds the g/-6¢, and Galls'them our today. A -L | turining froi atforep or s CY 


l Dpat, mi water wo Carts.) 
2. The land, poffefled,as a_part of the reve- Wry. fath nomi] .. 
nue of an ecclefiaftical benefice, 4 -T a i Mth iis fani usli 
The ordipary living or revenue of a parfotage is) :0F To. drip OF ooze with a thin, ous Hi- 
of three forts the one in land, commonly ¢alled)| s guong, s, way Bas a 
The gebe; aacther in tythe, which is a-fet patt ofij., - His thumb,being inflamed and fwelledy Pmade an 
our goods renderéd to Gods the third, in other of- | ,.\.intiGon into it to the bone: this not only bled, but 


A hard dry efchar, withont eithed fdtteror gher, 
ee «- Mead is Wiferan's Sie. 
To Greer. 


ferings beltowed upon God and his church ~ g Blected a fow drops. poret] Nor (Hifemar. 
people. wre elem: Speman. | 2, Tò ryn flowly, < Sega ef 
A trefpafs done ona parfon’s gische land, which | ‘ “Vapour. “raifea by’ the fun make ‘slouds, which 


Spiritual court. 
Wyligfe's Parergon. | 
Many patithes have oot an inch of glebe, Swift. | 
Gur'sous, adj. [from glbe.] Turfy. 
Die. 
Gue'sy. adj. ffrom glebe» Turfy ; -per- 
haps in the following paffage fat or fruit. 
ful, if it has indeéd any meaning. 0. D| 
. _ Pernicious flace’ry ! thy malignant feeds 04> 
In an ill hour, and by a fatal hand -191 
Sadly diffus’d o'er virtiie’s g/edy land, A 
With ring pride amidit the com a pear, 
“« Aod choke the hopes and harveit of the year, 


ea freehold, cannot be tnedin a are carried up and down the iy Te "till they 


hit againtt the mountainous placed of the glotie, tad 
by this concuffien are condenfed, and fo geet down 
the caverns of thefe mountains, whofe inner patts, 
-+ beiñg hollow, afford them a bafon. 
Qi > - Cheyne's Phu. Prize, 
li t E hoy 1 r 
Gre ETY. ddj. [from gileen)’ Ichory ; 
‘eeblliply fanious. eis a -TY SA 
If the eth lafe its ruddinefs, and the, mat 
chmge ta be! thin and giet), you may, fufpect ic 
éttupting? « WATE an i fem. 
Gien. x. f. [gledni Erfe] A valley; a 
dale ;_a depreffion bétwéeil tWo hills, 


<. Prior, From me his madding mind isftart,-_» 
Grenz.. f [ghvaglide, Saxon.]..A kind | And wooes the widow's daughter of the gh s 7 
of hawk. x 4 py a Le wets hoi Spenfer, 
Ye fhall not eat the gede, the kite, and the vul- Grew. fe (gluten, Latin.] A vifcous 


ture. a r i kg Deut; 
GLEE. n. /. Fgliggze, Saxon] Joy;'merri- 
~ ment ; gayety. It “anciently! fignified 
mofick played at feafts. ‘It is not now 
ufed, except in ludicrous writin » OF 
with fome mixture of irony an con- 
tempt. P 
She marcheth home, and by hertakes the Knight, 
Whom all the people follow with great glee, 
Fairy Queen, 
Maoy way farers make themfelves g/cc, by véxing 
e inhabitants; who agaia foreflow not to baigne 
them with perfume. Carrw, 
Is Blouzelindadead? Farewell my grel 
No happinefs is now referved for me. Gay, 
‘The poor man then was rich, and liv’d with glee; 
Each barley-head untaxt, and day-light free, 
Marte, 
Green. x. f. [from Blopan, Saxon, to 
glow,} A hot glowing coal. A provincial 
and obfolete word. 3 
Gre’rruL. adj. [gle and full.} Gay ; 
merry; cheerful. Not ufed, 


cement made by: diffolving the tkins of 
animals in’ boiling water, 
elly. -1 See Groe? © 3 
GLIB. adj. [from An; Siiner] 
le eh 4 
eafily moved: 
» © Liquid bodies have nothing to futtein thelr parts, 
> norany thibg to eement ems the- parts, eiög 
“-glib and continually in motion, fall off, from one 
another, which way foeter gravif inclines them, 
TAM ariu Bur netis, Thecey. 
Habbakkuk broughe him 4 (mooth firing rope, 
Ta led together’ with a pools. tat Tas 
glib as a birdcatcher’s gin. ioe ae ath aoe, 
2. Smooth; voluble, r 
I want that g/id and oily- art E 
To {peak and purpofe not, fince what LisyelLiutend, 
~ T'I do’t before 1 fpeak. Shakefp ares, Midge Lear. 
p There, wae never fo much gli nonfenfe. pug toge- 
ther in well founding Engtith, TETEN? 
1 Now Cu! Nis thop from rubbith drains; - 
Three genuine toines of Swifts renha guine 
And then, tg makethem pafs the grieta +, 
Revis’d by Tibhald, More, and Cibber,) ot Sawifr. 


Be fure he’s a fine fpoken many. q TTJ? 


vere ott 


My lovely Aaron, wherefore kook'ft thou fad j burl lergy how g/d hig tongue-zan. 
When every thing doth make a gleeful boat? i ` AEE ev Pai Maarag 
Shakefpeare, Gure. n. fa ` Joe RA JS 
Green. m / [glggesSaxon.) Muficks or | O12: 7 /- have’ fom tlie Sey tian ahta and 
mofician. : long glide} which ifathich curled] buf. of hair 
Vor. I, ‘i A KUENE fom 


Pr 


5 nig Wiha t will POM. give ud 2pl No ttioney, But the 


L ollt is written, by Séiayer 


anddrying the |. 


flippery ; fo formed as to be} 


1GDI 
hanging down over thei? eyes) “and ‘hiontlicufly, dit. 
cpuifing them! =ar e Stim NIS ARFOR freind. 
To Guts. o. a, ' [fror the a jective], To 
~“ Galtate wu. a -3 ae ew z 
"II geld them all : Mhctcen they Shall, pot fee," 
To bring falfe enerations; they are coheits, © 
And L had satheredip myfelf, than they step 28.9 
Should not produce fairiffue. : .. Q  Shakefpeare. 
Gui'sLy; adv. - [from ig tbe | Smootily ; 
yolubly. =° + y tec iz 
1o Many whe would ftartle at’ Hn gath, Whole Ro~ 
tnachs’ a8‘ well as édnfcieace recoil at an obftenity, 
do yet tide gt/y iñto @detragtion, ! 31 
J waa Wi Gover iinet of the Tongue. 
Grilsness: i. J. [from 716;] Smocthnéts ; 
TDP A Ps foc, Ş 
A polifh’d icéslike glibne/s doth enfald <<. :2 
. Therock. , = “Chapman's Ody fey. 
‘The tongue is the soft taady far mation’ bf any 
. member, needs, not fo much as tho fleatute. Uf 2 
pdoiat, and by acecfs of humours acquires 4 eu aa a 
toes the mote to facilitate its moving. ? | a ez, 
a Da overnment of the Tapeue. 
To GLIDE. V, f [ghar Saxon 3 Sliders 
a Datch. m s, . 
1. To flow 
a By Eat, 
The filver 


emailing ames T T 
gently and filendly.:. = ilac 
among the dufty vallies elidel ri s = 
freamś'of Jordan's eryttal flood! i:'1 1 £ 


à cS y Faltfax 

Broke by’ the jutting land on either fide, re 

In double Rtream, the briny waters blide, ” Dipden, 
- JUR before the confines of the wood, Rs 

The gliding Lethe leads her filent food, ° Dy! den, 


« Where ftray the Mufes, in what lawn of grove’? 
“In thofe fair tields Where facred Ifis gles © 
| | Or elfe'where Cam his winding vales divides, 
-9 ae or ih . =i ay y Pope 
Fo pafs on without change offtëp., - 
-Ye gliding gholts, permit me to relate» 
s The myftick wonders oF your filent tate. Drydes, 
3. To move fwiftly and fmoothly along. > 
If one of mean affairs aTi a 
May plod it in a week, why ma nal, 
Glide thither in a day ? „© Bd Speate’s Cymbelinds 
Shoals of fith, with fins and thining Scales, 
Glide under the green wave. ° $ ‘Millom, 
He tremb!’d every limb, and feltafmart * = 
As if cold tteel had glided through his heart. : - 
s . Dryden's Fables, 
Allthings are beheld as in a hafty motion; where 
the objects only glide before the eye and difappear. 


ca 


$ 


| s Dryden. 
Grine. z. f. [from the mae Lapfe K act 
or manner of pafling'fmoothly,- y- 


> About his neck ; 
A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d iteli É 
Who, with herhead nimble in threats, approach’d 
“The opening of his mouth; butfuddenlyy © 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d’ itfelf, > +! 
Aud with indented g/ides did flip awa 
Into a buth. Skhokefpeate’s As yot like ify 
GADER. 2 f [from glide.) One. that 
glides.. eae re ; 
The glaunce into the heart did glide ġ 
Hey ho the plider; , aa x 
Therewith my foul was thar, ly gride, am 
Such wounds foon waxen wider, Spenfer's Pifloral. 
GLike. HS ghz, axon., See'GLEEK.)], 
A fncer pa coit; a flout. Not now in 
ufe, £ ea 
Where's the 
likes. 
To GLIMMER . a, m: 
“nih, 
| glows, 
11. To fhine faintly. MAS: ; 
| e The Weit yet Slimmer s, with fome ftreaks! of 
day. p Wyliau? | Shakefp. 
‘The truth appears fo naked-on my fide = ' 
ast any purblind eye may find it out. sal 
—And on my fide it is fo wella parel’d; 
So clear, fo thining, and fo evi ent, 
That it will glimmer through a blind man’s eye. 
A Sbake/peare. 
5R Fog 


qi 


baftard’s bravesy: and Charlet his 

Shakeyp, 
. _[elinmier, Da- 
to thine }* glinie, Dutch,: to 


ta 


- U 


1Gui 


For there no twilight of the fun’s dultray 9! 


, Glinzmers upon the pure and native day.’ — Coawdey’. 
Oftio glizonering bowers and gladea | rn 
"He met her. ~ es Milton. 


Sec’ft thou yon’ dreary plain,, forlorn and wild, 
The feat of defolation, void of light, Ae 
Save.what the efimycring of thefe livid flames’ © 
Cafts pale and Seaatul? Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The facred influence ` i "e 
Oflight appears, and from the wallsof Heav’n '* ’ 
Shoots far into the bofom of dim night .;1  « 

A glimmering dawns sso Milton’: Paradife Loft. 
ugh thefe fad fhades this chaos in my foul, 

Some feeds of light at length began ta roll ; 

The rifing motion of an infant ray, 

Shot glimmering through the cloud, and promis’d 

d - P 


Prior. 


w 


ay. 

Oft by ie winds, extiact the fignal lies 5 
Or fmother’d in the glimmtring focket dies. 

`. Gay's Trivia. 

When rofy morning glimmer'd o’er the dales, 

He drove to pafture all the fufty males: Pope. 
2: To be perceived imperfettly ; to appear 
faintly. ” EE 

On the way the baggage poit-boy, whovhad been at 
Court, got a glimmering whd they were. Wotton. 

The Pagan priefthood was always in the’ drutds; 
and there was a perceivable glimmering of the Jewih 
rites in it; though much corrupted. swift. 

Gut'mMeER. wf. ffrom the verb.}- 
r. Faint Miggpour s weak light. | 
2. Akind of foffil. 

The leffer maffes that are lodged in fpasry and 
ftony bodies, difperfedly, from. their .thining and 
glimmering, were an inducement to the writers of 
foffils to give thofe bodies the name.of mica and 
glimmer. i. om» Woodward on Foffils. 

_ Stones which are'tompofed of plates, that are ge- 
nerally plain and parallel, and that are flexible, and, 
elaftie 
are three forts,‘the yellow or golden, the white or 
filvery, and the black, + | . Woodward. 

GLIMPSE. m f. [glimmen, Dutch, to 
glow.] 3 > 

3, A weak faint light. 7 ' u 

Such vaft room in nature, + ~ 

«© Only to mine, yet fearce: to contribute : 
Each orb a glimp/e of light, convey’d fo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns!» >: 

~ Light back to them. Milton, 

Thoufands of things, which now “either who'ly 
efcape our apprehenfions, of woich’our fhort-fighted 
realon having got fome faint g/imp/e of, we, in the 
dark, grope, after, | . i= Mole . Lieke. 

2. A quick flahhing lights o- 

Light as the lightning glimpfe they rans Milton. 
My thoughdefs youth was wiog’d with vain deires; 
My Manhood, long mifled by waad’ring fires, 
Follow d falfe lights; and when theirg/imp/e was gone, 
My pride ftruck out new fpangles of her own. 

ell ° s Dryden. 
3: Tranfitory luftre,’.. : 

‘There no dear glimbfe of the fun’s lovely face 
Strikes through the foiid darknefs of the place, 

3 i Cowley. 
ff, celeftial fire, ia aught 1 
Have ferv’d thy will, or gratified thy thought, 

, One glimpfe of glory to my iffue give 5 

< Grac'd tor the little time he has to live. 

4: Short“fleering enjoyment. 

If while this ‘wearied fleth draws fleeting breath, 
Not fatisfi’d with life, afiaid of death, 

Ic haply be thy will that 1 thould know 

_ _Glimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe 5 
From now, trom/inttant now, great fire, difpel 

_ ‘The ctouds that prefs my fotem. , Prior. 

§. A Mhort tranfitory view. P 
h 9 friends | 1 hear the tread ofgimbigiest 

alting this way, and now by glimp/e difcern 
Lthuriel, and Zephion, ocd hse tat. Milton, 

Sometimes God punitheth exemplarily in this world, 
that we might have a tafte or glinp/e of his prefent 
juftice. Hakewill, 

A man ufed to fuch fort of refieftions fees as much 
at one g/imp/e as would require along difcourfe tn lay 
before another, and make our in one entire and gra- 

» dual deduttion. 


Drydens 


` 
Ra nale S . om * y 

OCT ee pie te 
-o " All that géifers is not pold. À | - 


z tale, catlilver, or glimmer, of which „there \ 


To Giir tine d. A [gueman, 


Locke. 


1G Wo 


What thould Ido Wy while here T wasenchain'ds 
No g/impfe of godlike liberty remain’d. Dryden. 
6. Phe exhibition of a faint refémblance. 
No man hath a virtue that be has not a g/imp/e of. 
—_— J on Lys ait i Shakefpeare. 
To cumaii v. ne [glittan, German. ] 
To fhine; to fparkle with light. œr. 
t *. The bleating kind g M 
¡Eye the bleak beaven,' and next the giifening carth, 
_ With looks of dumb defpair. + Thompfon's Winter. 
The ladies eyes gliffencd with pleafure, . , 

“a Richatdfon’s Pamela. 
ToGu'srer. v. n. [iglittan, German; 
: pliferen, ‘TDutch.] ‘To fhine; .to lbe 

right. +" HE A 

The wars flame moft in Summer, and thé helmets 
glifter brighteft in the fajrett funthine.  .* Spenfer. 

Tis better to belowly born, * 

And range with humble livers in content, - 
Then to be perk’d up in à glifering grief, 
And wear’a golden forrow. . 

+» The golden fun , 


= 


> 


b ae 


© Sbhakefpeare. 
F Skr, 


You were more the eye,and talk ~. ł 
OF the court to-day ¢hanall „= ? i yet. 
Elfe that glifer’d in Whitehall. B-n Fonfon. 


* When the fun fhope upon thethields of gold aiid 
. brafs, the mountains gliffered therewith, and , fhined 
"like lamps of fire. 756 80° 10 S Macs vi. ge 
It confifted not of rubies, yet the {mall pieces of it 

+ were of a pleafantiredith colour, and Ei PR 
bt y rout ou a te Boyle, 


Shakefpeare. 
b 


| 
| 


tj 


| 


Guster. x. f. [Properly written chyfter, 


from xadGw.] See Cuvsrer. It ts written 


x 4 d 
wrong even by Bream , 


’ 


$ ma 
Noweaters Bufh with new ftate airs, me sal 
His tordthip’s premier minifter; f 


And whp, in all profound affairs, a. es 
ls held as needful as his gliffer. Swift. 
Choler is the natural g/iffer, or one excretion 

whereby nature esclndeth another 3, which, defcend- 

ing daily utb ‘the bowels, -extimulates” thofe ‘parts, 
and excites them unto expulfion, “t k Brown, 

w Saxon.], 

te To hine; to exhibit lufre; to gleam. 

Steel gloffes ‘are more. refplendent than, the like 
plates of brafs, and fo is the P of a blade. 

E ies Bacon's Phyf, Rem. 

Before the battle joins from far Í 
The field yet g/isters with the pomp of war.” ~ 
` ` ae © , Dryden's Virgil, 

Scarce had’ft thou'time 0? unthehth thy conqu’ring 

2. a Blades ciel) Neve oy be here 
It did but glitter, and the rebels fled... . Granville. 

2. To be fpecious ; to be ftriktng. , 

On the one hand fet the moft glittering tempta~ 
tions to difcord, and on the other the difmal effects 
of it. — a Decay of Piety. 

In glite’ring fcenes, o'er her own heart fevere’s : 
In crowds collected: and in courts fincere, Young. 


GLITTER. x. fi [from the verb.] Luftre; 
bright thow ; fplendour. ; 
3 PG 


de 


e 


ad ` 

With what permiffive glory fince his fall : 
Was left him, or falfe litter. Milton. 
* Flourith not tod much upon the glirter of fortune, 

for fear there fhould be too much alloy in it. 
Collier on Pride. 
Take away this meafure from our drefs and 
habits, and alt is turned into fuch paint and glitrer, 
and ridiculous ornaments, as are a real fhame to the 
“wearer. y Law. 


Gui'rrerano. Shining; fparkling. 

ah ufed by Chaucer and the old 
nglifh poets. This participial termina- 

tion is till retained in Scotland. 

Gui'trerinciy. adv. [from gliter.] 
With thining lufre. 

To GLOAR, wv. a. [glceren, Dutch.] 

t., To fquint ; to look afkew. ' Skinner. 

ze In Scotland, to flare: as what a gloa- 
rand gean, 


GHIO 


ifo Groa reverie f This'wórd I conceive to 


be ignorantly written for gloar.) To 


t ‘caft'fide glances as a timorous lover. 


Teach evely grace to fmile in your behalf. 


And her deluding eyes ta g/oat for you, Rowe. 


Gro’sarn z, f [from glw.] A, glow- 


worm. =, r 

Gro'sareDn. adj. [from glebe.] 
in fhape of a globe; fpherical ; 
dical. j j 

GLOBE. z, f. [globe, French ; "globus, 
Latin. | i 


Formed 
fpherot- 


ots, A fphere; a ball; around body : a body 


~of which every part of the furface is at 
_ the fame diftance from the centre. 
2., The terraqueous ball. : 
. The youth, whofe fortune the vaft gabe obey’d, 
Finding his royalenemy hetray’d, : 
Wept at his fall. Stepney. 
Where God declares his intention to give domi- 
„mion, he meant that he would make a fpecies of 
creatures that fhould have: dominion over the other 
creatures of this terreitrial globes | o o s Boske. 
3. A fphere in which, the various regions 
‘of the earth are geographically depicted, 


--‘or-in which, the conftcllations are laid 


down according to their places'in the ky. 
i aneThe Aftrologer who fpells the 'ftars, * 
~ Miftakes his g/ode, and in her brighter eye à 
Interprets heaven’s:phyfiognomy, "© — Cleaveland. 
į +  Thefe are the ftars, = + 
{ But raife thy: thought-from fenfe, nor think to find 
= Such figures as are in the g/cécs defign’d, Creech, 
4. A-body of foldiers‘drawn into a circle. 
: Him round m “is 
“A globe of fiery feraphim inclos’d, ‘ 
With bright imblazoning, and horrent arms. 
by à ilu | e Milton, 
Grose Amaranth, or everlafling flower. 
tne J. [atraranthoides..| a flower. . 
-Mu 1 = Miller. 
Grose Daie. fe A kind of flower. 


| Groner- Fipen. J. A kind of orbicular fih. 
| Grose Ranunculus, u. f. (helleboro- ranun- 


cxlus.| A plant. - Miller. 
Grose Thifle. n. f. [carduus orbiculatus.\ A 


plant. Miller. 
GLOBOSE. adj. [glohofus Latin.] Sphe- 
rical; round. | r 
" Regions, to which: 3 j 
- All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than.what this garden is to all the carthy . 
And all the fea; from one entire Blabefe 
Stretch’d into longitude. Milton's Paradife Left, 
a: Then formed the moon 
Globofe, and ev'ry magnitude of ftarz, Milton. 
Guioso'sity. 2. f. [from glotofe.] Sphe- 
ricity ; fphericalnefs. 
1 .Why the fame eclipfe of the fun, which is feen 
to them that Jive more eafterly, when the fun is ele- 
gvated fix degrees above the horizon, fhould be feen 
to them that live one degree more welterly, when 
the fun is but five degrees above the horizon, and fo 
lower and lower progortionably, till at laft it appear 
not at all! no account caa be given, butthe globofity 
of the earth. Ray on the Creation. 
Guo'sous. adj. [globofus, Latin. When 
the accent is intended to be on the laft 
fyllable, the word fhould be written 
.givbefe, when on the firlt globous: 1 have 
transferred hither a paffage of Ad:/tox, in 
which this rule has been negleéted.] Sphe- 
rical; ‘round. 
Wide overall the plain, and wider far 
‘Than all this g/odofe earth in plain out{pread 5 
Such are the courts of God ! Milton, 
* The brazen inftruments of earth difcharge 
Horrible flames, and turpid ftreaming clouds; 
Large globous irons fly, or dreadful bife, 
Philips, 


Singeing the air. 
GLOBULAR 


° 


GLO) 

GLOBULAR, adj. globulus, Latin.]' Hay- 
ing the TA fmall {phere ; round ; 
_ fpherical. 
The figure i e 
"tobe globular, there being po other figure fo well 
fitted tothe makingo, duidity. % Grew, 
GLOBULARIA. nf. (Latin; globulaire. 
French.) A:flofculous flower. Miller. 
GLIOBULE. 2. f. | globule, French; go- 
bulus, Latin.) Such a fmall particle of 
matter as is of a globular -or f{pherical 
figure; as the réd particles of.the blood, 
which fwim ina tranfparent ferum, and 
are eafily difcovered by the -microfcope. 
Thefe will attract “one another when 
they come within a due diftance, and 

unite like the fpheres of quicksilver. 
~ Quincy. 


en PT Bee oa 
of the ee of all vifible fluids feemeth 


The hailftones have opaque globules of {now in f- 


witbin the halo, 
Newton's Optics. 
Blood confifts of red globules, fwimming in a thin 
` liquor called ferum: the red globules are elaftick, 
and will break ; the veffels which admit ‘the fmaller 
globule, cannot admit the greater without a difeafe. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Gro'sutous. adj. [from glsbule.| In 
form ofafmall {phere ; round. 

The whiteaefs of fuch g/odulows particles pro- 
ceeds from the air included in the froth. Boyle. 

Jo Gto'MERATE. t'e a. [glomera, Latin. ] 
To gather into a ball or fi here. A 
filamentous fubftance gathered into a ball 
is faid to be glomerated, but difcontinuous 

- particles are couglobated, " 

Guiomera'tion. 2. f. [glomeratio, Latin. | 

1. The att of forming into a ball or fphere. 

z. A body formed into a ball. 

The rainbow confifteth of a glomeration of {mall 
drops, which cannot fall but trom the air that-is 
very low. Bacon. 

Gto'merous. adje [glomerofus, Latin.] 
Gathered into a ball or fphere, as a ball 
of thread. P 

GLOOM. z. /. [zlomang, Saxon, ] twilight. 

1. Imperfe&t darknefs ; difmalnefs ; obfcu- 
rity ; defeét of light. 

Glowing embers through the room, 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 

This the feat, 
That we muft change for heay'n ? This moumful 


Bloom, 
For that celeftial light ? Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The fill night, not now, as ere men fell, 
Wholefome, and cool, and mild; but with black air 
+ Accompany’d; with damps, aod dreadful ghom. 
Milton. 
Now warm in love, now with'ring in thy bloom. 
Loft in a convent’s folitary gloom. Pope. 
2. Cloudinels of afpeét ; heavinefs of mind ; 
fullennefs. - 
To Gioom. v. x. [from the noun. ] 
i. To fhine obfcurely; as the twilight. 
This fenfe is not now in nfe. 
His glift'ring armour made 
A little g/ooming light much like a fhade. 


their centre, to intercept the light 


Milton. 


Spenfer. 
Scarcely had Phebus in the glooming Eat 
Yet harneffed his fiery footed team. Spenfer. 
2. To be cloudy ; to be dark. 
3. Tobe melancholy ; to be fullen. 
GLoo'miLY. adv. [from gloomy.) 
1. Obfcurely ; dimly; without perfect 
light ; difmally. s 
2. Sullenly; with cloudy afpeét; with 
dark intentions; not cheerfully. 
See, he comes : how g/oomily he looks! 
Dryden. 


Ghovmily retir’d the fpider lives, Thimfon. 


CGILPO 
Groo'miness. mJ, [fromgloomy.] * 
1. Want of light; ‘obfcurity ; imperfect 
` light; difmalnefs..15, © ° 
'ze Want of cheerfulnefs ; 
7: look; heävineis of mind ;“ melanchol}.., 
j © Neglect fpreads gloomine/s upon their humoot, and 


makes chem grow tullea‘and inconverfable. 
ai ete ien of the Spleen, 


The gloominefs in which fometimés the minds of 


t- the beft menare involved, very ‘often ftands in need 
of fuch little incitements to mirth and ‘Jaughter_.as 
“are apt to difperfe melancholy... sacs; Addijon. 
,Gioo'my. adj. [from gloom. Jinis 1 
1. Gbfcure ;-imperfectly illuminated ; äl- 
moft dark, difmal for want of light. 2 .: 
ony, Thefe weresfrom without —, 
The growing mifesies, which Adam fwa 
Already in part, though hid in g/oomie# thade, 
To forrow abandon’d. 
Deep in acavern dwellsthe drowfy god, 
Whofe gloomy manfion nor the rifing fun, J 
Nor fetting vifits, nor the lightfome noon. 
i 5 Dryden's Fables. 
The furface of the'earth is clearer or g/ocmier, juft 
as the fun is bright or more overcalt. “Pope. 
2. Dark of Complexion. > 
That fair feld 
Of Enna, where Proferpine gathering flowers, 
, Herfelfa fairer fow’r, by gloomy Dis P 
Was gather’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
3» Sullen ; melancholy ; cloudy of look ; 
heavy of heart. ¥ 
Gto/Rrep. mgs glory.) Tluftrious ; 
honourable ; decorated with glory; dig- 
- nifed with honours. Not in ule. 
Old refpect, 
As ]fuppofe, toward your‘once g/ory'd friend, 
My fon, now captivate, hither hath informd ` 
Your younger feet, while mine caft back with age 
Came laggiog after. Milton's Argonifies. 


Guortrica’tiox. 2 fe [glorification. 


pare or het 


glory. 

At openiog your eyes, enter upon the day with 
thankfgiving for the prefervation of you the laft 
night, with the glorification of God for the works of 
the creation. Taylor. 

To GLO'RIFY. v., a. [glorifier, French ; 
glorifico, Latin. | 
1. To procure honour or praife toone. 

Two fuch filver currents, when they join, 

Do gloryfy the banks that bound them in. Sbake/. 
Juttice 1s their virtue: that alone 

Makes them fit fure, and glorifies the throne. 

Daniel. 
z. To pay honour or praife in worfhip. 

God is glorified when fuch his excellency, above 

all things, is with due admiration acknowledged. 
Hooker . 

This formand manner of g/crifying God was nol 
at that time lirt begun ; but received long before, 
aod alledged at that time as an argument for the 
truth. Hocker. 

Good fellow, tell us here the cireumftance, 

That we for thee may g/srify the Lord. — Shake/p. 
All nations hall gécrify thy name. Pf. Ixxxvi. 9. 
Our bodies with which the apotlle commands us 

to g/erify God, as well as with our fouls. * 

à Duty of Man, 

This isthe perfection of every thing, to attain its 
true and proper end: and the end of all thefe gifts 
and endowments, which God hath given us, is to 
glorify the giver. “ Tilletfon. 

3. To praife; to honour; to extol. 

Whomfoever they find to be moft licentiousof life, 

defperate in all parts of difobedience and rebellious 


difpofition, him they fet np and glorify.  Spenfer. 
No chymitt yet theel.xir got, 

Batglocfies his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to him befall, 

Some odoriferous thing, or med’cinal, Donne. 


4» To exalt to glory in heaven; to raife 
to celeftial beatitude, 


z cloudinefs ‘of 


. > Milton's Paradife Lof, | 


French, from glorify.) ‘The att of giving | 


if. 1% 
G-L O 
“If God be glorified in him, God thal alfo plirify 
` him in himfeif and hall ftrgightway' glorify him. 
i a > ae CTE til. 32. 
Whom he juttified, them he alfoglorified. 
u Ee 7 Rom, vit. 30. 
~a The members of the church remaining, being 
“perfectly fanGtified, Mali be eternally glorified ; then, 
thal, the whole church’ be truly and perfectly holy. © 
i Aile OE T ore 
i time ’or 
glorified manners. 
tg 3! Apliffe's Parergon. 
GLO'RIOUS.” adj. [glorib/us,’ Latin ; gl- 
oe, SN LEY . > CMS Oe TE me 
L xeux,.French.]} a WA 
1. Boaftful; proud ; haughty ; oftentatious. 
Glorious followers, Who make themfelves as trum~ 
| pets of the commendation of thofe they follow, taint 
` -bnfinefs for want of fecrecy. vtu Bacon. 
They that are g/criovs muft needs be faGtious; for 
for all bravery ftands upon comgarifons. Bacons 
2. Noble; illuftrious; excellent. Itis fre- 
"E ufed ' by theological writers, to 
.exprefs the brightnefs of triumphant 
fan@tity rewarded in heaven. -' ) x A 
Let them know that thou art Lord, the only God, 
and glorious over the whole world. Dan, iii. 22. 
He is glorions in refpet of the brightnefs and 
fplcndour of his celeftial body fill made more glorious 
and majeftick by the authority ° which his father 
hath committed to him of the univerfal Judge. . 
Nelfor. 


T The foula being immortal, will, „at fome 
other, refume its body again in a dt 
Pe a Í 


Impartial juftice holds herequal ‘fcales, 
Till {tronger virtue does the weight incline; . 
Tf over thee thy gloriows foe prevails, j 
He now defends the caufe that once was thine, 

oy 7 j Prior. 

Let us remember we are Cato’s friends, P 
And aå like men who claim that g/orious title. 

a. Addif. Cato, 

She muft tand amongit the firit fervants of God: 
and be g/orivus amongit thofe that have fought the 
good fight. 1 Law, 

If there be nothing fo glorious as doing good, if 
there js nothing that makes us fo like to God, then- 
nothing can be fo g/orious in the ufe of our money, 
as to ufe it allin works of love and goodnefs, ~ 


bal 


aW, 
GLOo'RtoUSLY. adv, — glorious.) No- 
bly ; fplendidly ; illuftrioutly. 


They infpire with thofe celeitial flames which Í 


fhine fo glorioufly in their works. Dryden, 
Great wits fometimes may g/orfou/ly offend. 
And rife to faults true criticks dare not mend. 
Pope. 
Guio'ry, 2. fi [gloire, French; glorid,* 
Latin. Among the old poets it was ufed’ 
fometimes as one fyllable, glore.] “ 
1. Praife paid in adoration. 
Glory to God in the highett. Luke. ii. 14. 


The felicity of heaven prepared for thofe 
that pleafe God. 


Thou fhalt guide me with thy counfel, and after- 
wards receive me into thy glory. Pfal, xxii. 24. 
Then enter into glory, and refume 
His feat at God's right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in heav’n. JUilton’s Paradife Loft. 
It is hardly poffible for you to befeech and intreat 
God to make any one happy in the highest enjoy- 
ments of his g/ory to all eternity, and i. be troubled 
to fee him enjoy the much fmaller gifts of God, in 
this fhort and low {tate of human life. 


Ze 
i 


"| Low. 

3+ Honour ; praife; fame; renown ; cele=: 
brity. 

Think itnog/ory to fwell in tyranny. Sidneya 


Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Whichnever ceafeth to enlarge itfelf, 
‘Till by broad fpreading it difperfe to nought. 
Shak. H. V1, 
And with that word and warning foon was dight, 
Each foldier longing for near coming gory. ' 
a Fairfax. 
Ifrael's bright feeptre far lefs glory brings — 
There have been fewer friends on carth than kings. 
j owe}. 


“gRa Cas 


“4 


„Can we imagine that neither the ambition of prin- Some mutter atcertaip pa es therein, byputtiry 
« ees, orintereft, or gain in private perfoas, or curiofity | ill g/offer upon the teat, à Poki with ti a4 
and the defire of knowledge, or the glory of difco- hand what F offer with the right ` Hosel, 


veries, could evec move them in that endlefs time to 
try their fortunes upon the fea. Burnet. 
"Your fex’s glory ‘tis to fhine unknown $ 

Qf all applaufe, be fondelt of your ówn. Young. 


4. Spa our; magnificence. 3 
* of th 


All this, without a g/ofs or comment, : 
1 He gould unriddle in a moment i> 1» Hudibrafe. 
dn many places. he has perverted my meaning by 
, his gloffes, and interpreted my words into blafphemy 
~ aot bawdry; of vii they were not guilty, 
s, “I Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
They give the fcandal, and the wife difcerng 
Their g72ffes teach an age too apt to learn, “Dryden. 
Explaining the text in fhort g 
Saiodi 4 T Baker on Learning. 
Tadentures, coy’nants, articles they draw, © 
Large as the fields themfclves, and lager far di 
"Thad civil codes with all their -gdafes aveno (Pope. 
z. Superficial luftre. ~ In this fenfolit’ feems 
to have another derivation; it has perhaps 
fome affinity to gigu. " wot 
‘Wig. iron.coat all over-grown syith mutt, w i 
Was underneath enveloped with gold, mt 
Whofe gliftering gofri dars ned winh filthy. duft, 
t ry 


a < i Spenfer. 
ta v Xou are a CNY, 
That's the plain tuh: younpaintedie/afadifcovers, 
-Ta men that underitand, you, words and.weakog{s, 


olomon, in all hisg/cry, was not arrayed like one 
of thefe. ‘ i : Matt. vi. 29. 
Treated foill chas'd from your Throne, , 
Returning, you adorn the town 5 
And with a brave revenge do thow fy 
Their glory went and came with you. , Faller. 
Ariltorle fays that fhould a man‘under grotind çon- 
verfe with works of art, and be afterwards brought } 
_ up intothe open day, and fee the feveral g/arles of 
the heaven aod. ait, he would pronounce them the 
works of God. Addifon’s Speatar. 
5. Luftre ; brightnefs. E 


- á gpe. 

6. A circle of rays which furrounds the leads 
~ of faints in piQure. ° n 

< Tris not a converting but a crowning grace 3 fuch 

an one asirradiates, and puts a circle of g/ary about 

the head of him upon whom it defcends. South. 

A fmile plays with a furprifing agrecablenefs in the 
eye, breaks out with the brightett diftinction, and fits 
like a glory upon the countenance, n j: 

A . ee eee of the Afpe. 
7. Pride; boaftfulnefs,;, arrogance., ; 

By the vain glory, of men they entered into, the 
world, aod therefore fhall they come fhortly to an 
end. X Wifd, xiv. 14- 

On death-beds fome in confcious glory lies 
Since of the doctor in the mode they dic. 

8. Generous pride.’ 5 n 

The fuccefs of thofe wars was too notable to. be 
unkpown to your ears, to which all yoni fame 
shath glory to come unto, i , idney. 

Jo GLoRY. v. m. [glorior, Latin.} To 
: boaftin ; to be proud of. 

With like judgement g/orying when he had hap- 
peaed to do a thing well, as when he had performed 
fome notable mifchief. k "| Sidney. 

They were woot, in the pride of their own, pro- 

, ceedings, to glory, that whereas, Lutherdid.but blow 
away the root, and, Zuinglius batter but, the walls of | 
popith fuperitition, the Jaft and hardett work of all 
remained, which was to raze. up the very ground and 
foundation of popery. Hooker. 

` Let them look they glory not in mifchief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 


wr 
Golden opinions from, all forts of people, 
Which, Mould bg worn. now in their nawet Sieh. 
s <r i Shakefp. 
_. The doubt will be whether it’ will polih fo well # 
“for Rech, gloffer are, more refplendent than plates of 
brats: IN ts 5 Bacon. 
Weeds that the wind did tofa wed 
a faint dim gas, 4 
Like that of oil. Chapman's Tliads 
It was the colour’ of devotion, giving a ‘luftre to 
reverence, and a g/o/s to humility. South. 
Groves, fields, and: meadows, are at any. feafon 
pleafant to look upon; but never fo much as in the 
opening of the Spring, when they are all new and 
frefh, with their firt g/o/t upon them, 
Adfifon's Spe€tator. 


3--An interpretation artfully virar. a 
fpecious reprefentation. ‘This {enfe feems 
to partake of both the former. 

Poor pante oft with filly poets join, 

To fill the world with Rrange but vain conceit; 
Onc brings the tuff, the other ftamps the coin, J 
Which breeds nought elfe butg/</rs of deceit., * 

ft Sidney. 

Tt is no part, of my fecret meaning to draw you 
hereby'into hatred, or tò fet upon the face of this 
caufe any fairer g/ofs than thesnaked truth doth af- 
ford. 
He feems with forged quaint conceit 


Young. 


For then my guiltlefs blood muft cry againft them, To feta glofs upon his kad intent, Shakefpeare. | 
ill Shakefp. The common g/o/t 
Your glaring is, not good. 1Cor.v, Qe: | Of theologians. | - Milton. 
d ‘Thou baft fec mount Atlasy To G Di l F h frome th 
While ftorms.and.tempefts thunder on its brow, 0 GLOSS. Ve M (z ofer, e SO Tar AC 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, noun. } 


Itttaods unmov'd, and glories in its height. * 

i " ‘ ~ Addif. Cato. 

Thistitle of Frecholderis what I moft y/ory in, 

and what moft effectually calls to my mind the hap- 
pinefs of that government under whch } live. 

Addifon's Freeholder, 

If others may glory in their birth, why may out 

, whofa parents were called by God to attend on 

him at his altar? Atterbury, 

No one is out of the reach of misfortune; no one 

therefore fhould glory in his profperity. Claviffa. 

To Giose. v. a To flatter; to collogue. 

Hanmer’ 


1. To comment. 
| * Thou detain'it Brifeis in thy bandi, 
By prieftly. ¢/offizg on the god's commands. Pryd. 
Íz. To make fly remarks. 
j Herequals firit obferv'd her growing zeal, 
| Aad laughing g/o/s’d, that Abra ferv'd-fo well 
| Prior. 
To Gross, v. a. 
1, To explein by comment. . 
Tn parchment tben, largevas the fields, he draws, 
Affurances, big as g/u/s'd civil laws. Donne. 
2. To palliate by fpecious expofition or re- 
ptefentation. 
Is this the paradife, in defcription whereof fo much 
gioffing and deceiving eloquence hath been fpent ? 
E Hocker's Sermons. 
Do} not reafon wholly on your conduct ? 
You have the art tog/./z the foulelt caufe. 
3° To embellith with fuperficial luftre. 
But thou, who lately of the comman {train 
Wertone of us, if till thou doft retain 
The fame il! habits, the fame follies too, 3 
| Giofr*dover only with a faint-like fhow, 


See To Gioze. 
GLOSS. x. S- [recca; glofe, French.) 
1. A fcholium ; a comment. 

"They never hearfentence, which mentioneth the 
word of feripture, but forthwith their g/afes upon it 
ate the word preached, the feripture explained, or 
delivered unto us in Jermons, Hooker. 

If then all fouls, both good and bad, do teach, 
With gea’ral voice, that fouls can never die ; 

Tis not man’s flatt’riog glofs, but nature's fpecch," 
Which, like God's‘oracles; can neverlic, Duwies. 


offer, was Accurfus's | 


Skate. f 


The wirgiogiwort + tHe yquthsj woven, coats, thatcatk |: 


Hooker, Preface. | 


Philips. | 


GLO 


i TAg Trelume the freedom which I gavet aiai 


Suli thou art bound ta vice, and ftill a laves 
A ~ y ~ P “Dryden's Perf. 
Lo’ssary. mf, [glofarium, Latin; glo/- 


Jäite, French.J_~ A di€tionary of obfcure 


| sorantiquated Words. ' 


, According to Varro, when delubrum was applied 
-taa place; it fignified fuch aone, iw que dei fimula- 
chrum dedicatum off ; andal in the old giofaries 
, D ~ Srillag fret. 
_ coùldgdd ‘another ward to thegloffuty..' Baker. 
Guossatrorn. a. {2 [glofateur Frenchi from 
gf.) -A writer of gloffes'; a commen- 
, c tators a anaras : : 
. The reafen why the affertion ofa, fingle judge dpes 
pot prove sheexiftence, of judicial atts, is beeaufe his 
office is to pronounce judgment, and not to’ become 
an evidence : but why may not the fame be faid of 
two judges > Therefore, in this refpect, the g/:/- 
Jator's opinion mutt be falfe. Ayliffe. 
|Grolsser. mf. [eloffarius, Letin.) 
t. ‘A fcholiaft; a commentator. -~ 


2. A politiker; 


Gro'ssiness.. ue f> [from glofp.]. Smooth 
polil;  fuperficial luftre : 
Their furfaces shad a fmoothnels and gleffinc/s 
much furpaffing whatever I had obferved in marine 
i © gr common falte 3 4 Beyle) 
 GLO'SSOGRAPHER «2 f. yusan andiyeaQa. | 
| A fcholiat ; a commentator. 
IGLo'sspēRAPnY. n. f. [yadeowand veape], 
The whiting of commentaries. $ 
Gueisy, adje. prom gli] 
fmootlily polifhed. 
'- There cdmetowards us a perfoa of place ; he had 
on him agown with wide fleeves; ofa kind of water 


i camblet, of apexcellent azure colour, far more ¢/o//y 
: than ours. Bacon, 


Shining ; 


The reft entire 
Shone with a g///y feurf. 
His furcoat was a bearfkin on his back ; 
His hair hung tong behiad, and g/s//y raven black. 
7 A 4 Dryden. 
j - Myfelf will fearch our planted grounds at home, 
For downy peaches and the g/ofy plum, Dryden. 
IGLOVE. x J. [glope, Saxon, afue, 
Danih, todivide.} Cover of the hand. 
i They flew about like chaffin the wiad ; 3 
| For hate fome left their mafks behind, 
j Some could not ftay their gloves to find. 


Milton. 


4 Dryden, 

White gloves were on his hands, andon his head 

A wreath of laurel, Dryden. 

To Grove. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
cover as witha glove. 

My limbs, à 
Weaken’d with grief, being now enrag'd with grief, 
Are thrice themfelves: hence therelore, thou nice 


crutch ; 
A fealy gauntlet now, with joints of feel, 
Muft g/ove this hand. Shakefpeare’s Heary VV. 


"The next he preys on is her palm, 
That alm‘ner DOUT balm ; 
So foft, ’tisair but once remov'd ; X 
Tender as 'were a jelly g/ov’d, Cleaveland. 
Gto'ver. m f. [from glve.] One whofe 
trade is to make or fell gloves. 
Does he not wear a great round beard like a 
glover’s paring knife. Shakefp~ 
To Gout. m [A ow wordofwhich I 
find no ctymology-] To pout ; to look 
fullen. It is {Hill ufed in Scotland, 
She lurks in midt of al) herden, and threaks 
From out a ghattly whirlpool all her necks, 
Where, glowsing round her rock, to fish fhe falls. 
ul Chapman. 
Gleuting with fullen fpighty the fury hook 
Her clotted tacks, aad blafled with each look. 
| Garth. 
To GLOW. ven. [glopan, Saxon ; gleeyen, 
| Detch.] 
i1. Tobe heatedfo as to Mine without flame. 
Bat 


GLO 
But fithenee filence leffzaeth not-my firey ` 
But. told it flames, and hidden it does glew, 
{ will reveal what ye fo much defire. Spenfer, 
` "His goodly eyes, 
That o'er the files and mutters of ib ypar 
Havoga hike plate rs, now » how turn 
Their office upon sed Mam Shike/p. 
Kupigund, wife to the Emperor Henry LE. to how 
her innocency, did take feven g/owing trons, one 
after another, in her bare hands, and had thereby no 
‘harm. Hatewlll, 
Not all parts like, but all alike ioform’d, 
With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire. 
å Milton. 


n Ai l 
2. To Burn with vehement heat. 
Nor would you find it caly to compafe 
“The meted feeds, wnzn from their ooftrils flows 
The feocching fire that in their entrails glows. 
- - ifan" Ovid, 
How op'ning heav'ns their happy regtons fhow, 
And yawning gulphs witls Aming vengeauce glow. 
Smith. 
Fires that glow, n 
Shrieks of woe. Pepe. 
3. ‘Po feelvheat of body. ' 
Did not his temples plow 
Jo the fame fultry winds and fcorching heats? 
Addis. Cato, 
The cord fides (wiftly through his glowing maga. 
D 


4. -To exhibit a ftrong bright colour. 


With [mile that gow’? 
Celeftial rofy red, love’s proper hue. Milton. 
Clad in a goven that g/s103 with Tyrian rays, 
Dryden, 
A malicioss joy,. 

Who red and fiery beams caft through your vifage 
A glowing pleafure. Dryden and Lees Ordipus. 
From the mingled ftrength of thade and light, 

A new creation rifes to my fight; 
Such heav'nly figures from his pencil flow, 
Sö warm with lite his blended colours gow, 
Amidfe the foft variety I'm loft. Addifon. 
Bike th’ ethereal g/oty'd’ the green expanfe. 
Savage. 
Fair ideas flow, 
Suike inthe fketch, or iaithe picture glow. Pope, 
Nat the fair fruit that an yon branches g/ows, 
With that ripe red th’ autumaal fin peftows, 
Can move the god. Pope. 
Each pleafing Blount fhall endlefs fmiles beftow, 
And fair Belinda’s bluth forever g/otw, Pope. 
Here clearer (tars g/zw round the frozen pale. 


Pepe. 
5. Tofeel paffion of mind, or activity of 
fancy. 
You ftrive in.vaio 
To hide your thoughts from him, who knew toa well 
The inward g/owings of a heart in love. 
Addifon's Cato. 
Fore’d compliments and formal bows 
Will thew thee juft above neglect 5 
Thefire with which thy lover g/ow:, 
WII! fettle into cold refpect. Prior. 
Did Shadrach’s zeal my g/owing breaft infpire 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in hre. Prior. 
Let the gay confcience of a life well {pent 
Calm ev'ry thought, infpirit ev'ry grace, 
Glew in thy heart, and fmilé upon thy face. Pope. 
With furies furrounded, 
Defparing, confounded. 
He trembles, he g/ows, 
Amidi Rhodope’s (nows. oo 
So perith all, whofe breafts ne’er learn'’d tog low 


For others good, or'melt at others woe. ope. 
+ ‘Fo piaife is always hard. 
When real virtue fires the g/owing bard. Lewis. 


6. To rage or burn as a pafon.’ 


A fire which every windy paffion blows ; 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it g/owr. 


Dryden. 
When crept intoaged veins, 
Love lowly burns, and long:remains.> 
It gun and with a fullen heat, 
Like fire in logs, it warms us lang. Shadwell. 


1 Grow. n. J. [from the verb.} 


GLU 
On each fide ber ` 1 ` 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids, 
With divers colour'’d fans, whofe, wind did feem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 
Sbakofp. 


1. Shining: heat. 4 
2. Vebemence of paffion. 


3. Brightnefs or vividnefs of colour. 
‘The pale complexion of true love, 
And the red glow of feorn and proud difdain. 


Skatefp. 
A waving g/ow his bloomy beds difplay. J 
Bluthing m bright diverfities af day. Pope. 


Such as, fuppofe that rhe geeat {tile might happily 
be blended with the ornamental, that the fimple, 
grave, and majeftic dignity of Ratfaelle could unite 
with the glow and buftle of a Paulo, or Tintoret, are 
totally muitaken, Reynolds, 

GLOWWORM. 2. f. [glow and worm.} A 
{malt creeping grub with a luminous tail. 

The honey bags Iteal from the humble bees, > 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 

Aod light them at the fiery géowsworm’seyes. 
Shakefpeare. 

The glouworm thews the mattinto be near, 

And ‘gins to.pale his ineffedtual fire. Shakefp. 

A great light drowneth a fmaller that it cannot be 
feen; as the fun that of a g/owmorm. Bacon, 

The man, ‘who firit upon the ground 
A gl.ccworm fpy'd, fauppofing he had found 
“A moving diamond, a EMS ftane; 

For life it had, and like thofe jewels fhone: 

He held it dear, ’till by the fpringing day 

Informed, he threw the worthlefs wonn away. 
Weller. 


To Guoze. w. x. [zleran, Saxon.] ' 


1. To flatter; to wheedle; to infinuate ; to 
` fawn. 
Man will hearken to his g/oxing lies, 
And eafily tranfgrefs. Miltonts Paradife Loft, 
So glox'd the tempter, and his proem tun’d : 
Tato the heart of Eve his words made way. Ailton. 
A falfe gloxing parafite would call his foolhardi- 
nels valour, and rhen he may go on boldly, beeaufe 
blindly, and by miltaking himfelf for a lion, come 


to perifh like an afs. South. 
Now for a g/oxing (peech, 
Feir proteftations, tpecious marks of friend(hip. 
Philips. 
2. Tocomment, This fhould be gist. 
Which Saiique land the French unjuftly g/oze 
To be the realnvot’ France. Shakefp. 
Guoze. mf. [from the verb.] 
1. Flattery; infinuation. 5 
Now to plain dealing; lay thefe glozes by. 
Shakefpeare. 


Ze a fhow ; glofe®Ror ufed. 
Precious couches full oft are thaked with a fever; 

If then a bodily evil in a bodily g/oxe be not hidden, 
Shall fuch morning dews be an eafe to the heat nf a 
lover's fire? Sidney. 
Guo'zErR. m f. pom gloze.| A flatterer. 
GLUE. v. /. [glu, French, gluten, Latin, 
g'ud, Welth.] A vifcous body commonly 
made by boiling the fkins of animals to a 


- gelly; any vifcous or tenacious matter by 


which bodies are held one to another ; 
a cement. 

Water and all liquors, do haftily receive dry and 
more terreftria! bodies proportionable; and dry bo- 
dies, on the other fide, drink in waters and liquors : 
fo that, as it was well fad by one of the ancients of 
earthly and watery fubitaoces, one isa g/ueitovano- 
ther. Bacon’s Natural Uiffory, 

The drietand moft tranfparent g/ue is the helt. 


Moxon. | 


To build the earth did’ chance materials chufe, 
And through the parts cementing glue diffufe.. 
, Blackmore. 
The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will 
make a fdrt.of give, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


To Grow. w. a. To make hot fo as to | 7o Gruer. v, a. [fromthe noun.] . 


fhine, „ Not in ufe, 
oh 


1, To join with a vifcous cement, 
v 


„i a bad commodity at onces y 


G'L U 
I fear thy overthrow 5 
More than my body’s parting with my fonol > 
My love and fear g/u'd many friends to thee. 


- 5 Shakglp, Henry VI. 
Whofo teacheth a fool is as one that g/weth a pot= 
fherd together. , i 


b , Beckef. siiig. 
The cuftom of crowning the Holy Virgin is fo 
much in vogue among the Italians, that one often 
fees în their churches a little tinfel crown, or x Circle* 
of ftars, g/wed ta the canvafs over the head of the 
figure. Addifon on Italy 
Mot wounds, if kept clean, and from the air, 
the fleth will g/we together with its own native balm. 
i  Derkam, 
2. To hold together. 4 d 

‘The parts of all homogeneal hard bodies, which 
fully touch one another, ttick together ver: ftrongly 5. 
and for explaining how this may be, fome have 
invented hooked atoms, which is begging the quef- 
tion; and others tell us their bodies are glued tom 
gether by reft; thatis, by an occcult quality, or ra- 
ther by nothing. Newton's Opt. 

3: To join; to unite; to invifcate. - 

Thofe wafps in a honeypot are fenfual men 
plunged in their lufts and’ pleafures; and when they 
are once glued to them, “tis a very hard matter to 
work themfelves out. , _L'Efrange. 

Intemperance, fenfuality, and flethly lutts, do 
debafe mens minds and clog, their fpirits ; fink us 
down into fenfe, and g/ve us to thofe low and infe- 
rior things. : Tilletfor. 

She curb’d a groan, that elfe had come; 

And pauting, view’d the prefent'in the tomb: 
Then to the heart adnr’d devoutly g/u'd ., 
Her lips, and, raifing ity her {pegch renew'd. a 
ki Drydens 
I hear thee, view thee, gaze o'er all thy charms, 
And round thy phantom g/xe my clafping arms. z 


ope 

GLU'EBOILER., 2. f. [give and boil] Ce 
whofe trade is to make glue, 

Guo'sr. x. f. [from gine.) One who ce- 
ments with glue. 

Gium. ad. [A low cant word formed 
by corrupting gloow.] Sullen; ftubborly 
grave. 


Some, when they hear a ftory, look g/um, and 
cry, Well, what then? Guardian, 


Jo GLUT. w. a. fengloutir, French; 
glutio, Latin; to {wallow ;, yavGe.} 
te To fwallow; to devour. 4 
Till cramm’d and gorg’d, nigh burft 
With fuck’d and g/utted alfa). | Milton, 
2. To cloy; to fill beyond fufficiency; to 
fate; to difgutt. 
The ambaflador, making his oration, did fo mag- 
nify the King and Queen, as was enough to glut tHe- 


hearers. Bacon, 
Love breaks friendthip, 
Feed, but not g/ur our appetites. Denham. 


What way remove 
His fettled hate, and reconcile his love,, 
That he -may look propitious on our toils, 
And hungry graves no more be g/utted with our fpoils. 


Dryden. 
No more, my friend; 

Here let our g/usted execution end. Dryden's Æ 
I found 


The fickle ear foon g/utted with the found, 
Condemn’d eternal changes to purfie, 
Tir'd with the laft, and eager of the new. 
3. To feaft or delight even to fatiety. 
With death’s carcafe-g/ut the grave. Milton. 
His faithful heart, a bloody. facrifice,. 
+ Torn from his breaft, to g/ur the tyrant’seyes. 
Drydens 
A fylvan feene, which, rifing by'degrees,. 
Leads up the eye below, nor g/urs'the fight 
With one full profpect; but iavites by many. 
To view at Saft the whole.. z Dryden. 


4 To overfill; to load. 


He attributes the ill fuccefs of either party to: 
their g/usting the market, and'retailing too much of 
Arbutbnor, 


5r T 0» 


Pope 


` 


GLU: 


5. To faturate. ` . 
The menftruum, being already g/utied, could 
not act powerfully enough to diffalve it. Bayle. 
Gur. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 


I. That which is gorged or fwailowed. 
Difgorged foul $ 

‘Their devilifh g/ut, chain’d thunderbolts. and hail 

“Of iron globes. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
z. Plenty even to loathing and fatiety. 

So death 

Shall be deceiv'd his p/ut; and with us two 

‘Be fore'd ta fatisfy his rav’nous maw. Milton. 

Let him but fet the one in balance again the 
‘other, and he thall find himfelf miferable, even in 
the very glut of his delights. L' Efirange. 

A glut of ftudy aod retirement in the tirit part 
of my fife, cat me into this; and this will throw me 
again into ftudy and retirement. Pope ta Swift. 

3» More than enough; overmuch. 

Tf you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it re- 

ceives lictle of it. ` Ben Fonfan's Difcoveries. 
4- Any thing that fills up a paffage. 
The water fome fuppofe to pais from the bottom 
pf the fea to the heads of fprings, through certain 
fubterranean conduits or channels, until they were 
by fome g/ut, ftop, or other means, arrefted in their 
affage. Woodward. 
GLU TINOUS. adj. [glutineux, French; 
from gluten, Latin.} Gluy; vifcous; 
‘tenacious. 
“The caufe of all vivification isa gentle and pro- 
(portionable heat, working upon a glutinous and 

yielding fubftance ; for the heat doth bring forth 
ive in that fubftance, and the fubfance being glu- 
tivous, praduceth two effects; the one that the tpirit 
“is detained, and cannot break forth; the other, that 
the matter, being gentle and yielding, is driven 
forwards by the motion of the fpirits, after fome 


fwelling, into fhape and members. Bacon, 
Next this marble venom’d feat, 
Smear’d with gums of g/utizous heat. Milton, 


.Nourifhment too vifeid and g/utizows to be fubdued 

by the vital force. Arbuthnot an Aliments. 

Guu'tinousness. 2. f. [from glutinous.) 
‘Vifcolity., tenacity. 

There is a refiftance in fluids, which may arife 

from their elalticity, g/utinoufnefs, and the friction 


of their parts. Cheyne. 
Guu'tron, #. fe perar French ; from 
-glutio, Latin, to fwallow. | 


1. One who indulges himfelf too much in 
eating, i 
The Chinefe eat horfefieth at this day, and fome 


_piutions have ufed to have catsfleth baked, Bacon, 
‘Through Macer’s gullet fhe runs down 

While the vile g/witon dines alone; 

And, void of modeity and thought, 

. She follows Bibo’s endlefs draught. Prior. 


Ifa glutton was to fay ia excufe of his gluttony, 
that he only eats fuch hinge as it is lawful to ear, 
he would make as good an excufe for himfelf as the 
greedy, covetous, ambitious tradefman, that fhould 
fay, he only deals in lawful bufinefs, Law. 

2. One eager of any thing to excefs. 

. _ The reft bring home in ftate the happy pair 
To that lalt fcene of blifs, and leave them there; 
All thofe free joys infatiably to prove, 
With which rich beauty feafts the glutton love. 
i Cowley. 
Glutton: in murder, wanton to deftroy, 
Their fatal arts fo impioufly employ. Granville, 


Yo Guutron'ise. v. 2. [from glutton} 
To play the glutton; to be luxuriots. 
Guu'tronovs. adj. [from glntton.| Given 
to exceflive feeding; delighted over- 

„much with food. 
When they would fmile and fawn upon his debts, 
And take down th’ intereft in their géuce’ous maws, 
Skhakefpeare, 
. The exceeding luxurioufnels of this g/utronoms age, 
-wherein we prefs nature with overweighty burdens, 
and finding her ftrength defective, we take the work 
soutof her hands, and commit it to the artificial 
yhelp of firong waters. Raleigh, 


GNA 


Well obferve ` ‘ 
The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou eat' and drink’; feeking from thence 
Due nourifhment, no gluttonaus delight. Milton. 
Guu'rTonousty. adv. [from gluttonous. | 
With the voracity of a glutton. 
Giu'rrony, a. f. [glutonte, French; from 
glutton] Excets of eating ; luxury of the 
table. . 
Gluttony, a vice in a great fortune, a curfe ina 
iy “Holiday. 
Their fumptuous g/uttonies and gorgeous feaits, 
On citron tables or Atlantick ftone, Milton. 
Well may they fear fome miferable end, 
Whom gluttony and want at ooce attend. Dryden. 
The inhabitants of cold moik countries are ge- 
nerally more fat than thofe of warm and dry; but the 
malt common caufe is too great a quantity of food, 
` and too {mall a quantity of motion ; in plain Englith, 
gluttony and lazinefs. ‘ Arbuthnot. 
Guiu'y, adj, [from glue.) Vifcous ; tenaci- 
{| ous; glutinous. 
Tt is called balfamick mixture, becaufe it is a g/uy 
ı fpumous matter. Harvey on Conf- 
t _ With gley wax fome new foundations lay 
Of virgin combs. Dryden's Aun. Mirab. 
Whatever is the compofition of the vapour let it 
have but one quality of being very géuy or vifcous, 
and it will mechanically folve all the shawnomena of 
,_ the grotto. ( Addifon, 
GLYN, n. f. {Irith; gleann, ghn, plur. 
Erfe; glenn, Scottifh.] A hollow be- 
tween two mountains, 
J Though he could not beat out the Irith, yet he 
did fhut them up within thofe two narrow corners and 


glynr uoder the mountain’s foot. Spenfer. 
ToGnar. |v. x [gnynnan, Saxon; 
To Gnart. f knorren, Dutch.] To growl; 


to murmur; to fnarl. 
When he ’gan to rear his briftles ftrong, 
And felly grar, until day's enemy 
Did him appeafe. Spenfer. 

Thus is the thepherd beaten from thy fide, 

And-wolves are gvarling who fhall goaw thee firit. 
Shakefp. 

Gnarling forrow hath lefs power to bite 

The man ise mocks at it, and fets it light. 
Shakefp. Rich. 11. 

The grarring porter durft not whine for doubt; 

Still were the furies while their fovereign fpcke. 

Fairfax. 

GNA'RLED. adj. [guar, xar, or nurr, is in 

Staffordfhire a hard knor of wood which 

boys drive with fticks.] Knotty. 

Merciful heav'n ! 

Thou rather with thy fharp and fulph'rous holt 

Split the unwedgable and gvarled oak, 

Than the foft myrtle, — Shake/p. Meaf. for Meaf, 
To GNASH. v.a. [kua/cken, Datch] To 

ftrike together; to clath. 

The feer, who could not yet this wrath affwage, 
Row'd his green eyes, that {parkl’d with his rage, 
And gnafe'd his teeth. Dryd, Virg. 

To GNASH, V. m. 
1. To grind or collide the teeth. 
He thall gna/b with his teeth, and melt away. 
Pf. cxiis to. 
There fhall be weeping and gra/bing of teeth. 
Matth. viii. 
2. To tage even to collifion of the teeth; 
to fume; to growl. 

His great iron teeth he Rill did grind, 

And grimly gaafh, threatning revenge in vain. 
Spenfer. 
They gnafbed upon me with their teeth. 
Pf. xxxv. 16. 
They him laid 
Gnafbing for anguith, and defpite and fhame, 
To find himfelf nat matchlefs. Milton. 

With boiling rage Atrides burn’d, 

And foam betwixt his gva/bing grinders churn'd. 


Dryden, 
GNAT. z J [gnat, Saxon.] 


1. A fmall winged ftinging infect. 

Her whip of cricket's bone, the lath of film; 
Her waggoner, a {mall grey-coated grat. 

i Shakefpeare. 
2. Any thing E fmall. 

Ye blind guides, which ftrain at a pow and fwal- 

low a camel. Tat, xxiii. 24. 
Gna'trLower. x. f. [guat and fower.] A 
flower, ctherwife callcd the beeflawer. 
Gwa'tsnarrer. x. f. [grat and frap.] A 

bird fo called, becaufe he lives by catch- 
ing gnats. 

They deny that any bird is to be eaten whole, but 
only the gratfnapper. Hakewill on Providence. 

To Gnaw. v. a. [Znazan, Saxon; knaghen, 
Dutch. ] 

1. To eat by degrees; to devour by flow 
cotrofion. 

A knowing fellow, that would graw a man 
Like ta a vermine, with his hellith braine, 

And many an honeft foule, even quick had ftain. 
Chapman, 

To you fuch feabb’d harth fruit is given, as raw 

Young foldiers at their exercifings gauw, i 
— Dryd. Fuve 
2. To bite in agony or rage. 

Alas, why graw you fo your nether lip? 

Some bloody paffion takes your very frame 

Shakefp. Othells, 

They grazed their tongues for pain. 

Rev. xvi. to, 

He comely fell, and dying grazu'd the ground. 

i. Dryden. 
3. To wear away by biting. 

Gnawing with my teeth my bonds afunder, 

. I gain'd my freedom. Shake/p. Comedy of Errours. 

Like rotten fruit } fall, worn like a cloth, 

Graton into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys. 

A lion, hamper'd ina net, called to a moufe to 
help him out of the fnare: the moufe gnawed the 
threads to pieces, and fet the lion at liberty. 

L' Effrange. 
4. To fret; to wafte; to corrode. 
5. To pick with the teeth. 
His bones clean pick*d; his very bones they graty. 
‘ Dryden. 
To Gnaw, v. u. To exercife the teeth. It 
is now ufed actively. 

I might well, like the fpaniel, graw upon the 
chain that zies me; but I Mould tooner mar my 
teeth than procure liberty. Sidney. 

Sce the hell of having a falfe woman: my bed 
thall be abufed, my coffers ranfacked, my reputation 

ekrawn at, bakefpeare, 

I thought I faw a thoufaod fearful wrecks, 

A thoufand men that fifhes gzaw'd upon. 

Shakefp, Richard (1. 
Gna'wer, 2. fe [from gnaw.) One that 
gnaws. 
GNo'MON. 2. fe [yrdpav.] The hand or pin 
of a dial. 

The gaomon of every dial is fuppofed to repre- 
fent the axis of the world, and therefure the two ends 
or extremities thereof mut direétly anfwer to the 
North and South pole. Harris, 

There were from great antiquity fun-dials, by the 
fhadow of a flyle or goman, denoting the hours of 
the day. Brotun. 

GNO'MONICKS, 7 A [ywpormn.] A fcience 
which makes a part of the mathematicks : 
it teaches to find a juft proportion of 
fhadows for the conftruétion of all kinds 
of fun and moon dials, and for knowing , 
what o’clock it is by means thereof; as 
alfo of a gomon or ftile, that throws off 
the fhadow for this purpofe. Trevoux. 

To GO. v. n. pret. I went; I have gone. 
[gan, Saxon. This was probably changed 

_ to gone, or ‘pang, then contracted to 
go. Went is the preterite of the old verb 


wend.) 
1, To 


’ GO 


x. To walk ; to move ftep by ftep, 
You know that love 
Will creep in fervice where it cannot go. Sbake/p. 
After fome moaths thofe mufcles become callous ; 
and having yielded 4 the eention, the patient makes 
i o ity tho amely. 
oT ak ve Wafeman's Surgery. 
2. To move; not ftand ftill, z 4 
Rife, letus be going. Matt, xxvi. 46. 
3- To walk folemnly. 
Tf there be caufe for the church to go forth in 
folemn proceffion, his whole family have fuch buf- 


refs come upon them that no onecan be fpared. 
Hosker. 


4. To walk leifurely; not ran, 
And muft 1 go to him? A 
—Thou muit run to him; n haft ftaid fo 

I that going will fcarce ferve the turn. 
d ii it Shake/peare. 
` 5. To march or walk a-foot. $ 
1 will only gə through on my feet. Nunnxx. 19, 
6. To travel; to journey. a 
From them I g7, 
This uncouth errand fole. 
7. To procecd ; to make a progrefs, 
‘Thus others we with defamation wound, 
While they ftab us 5 and fo the jeit goes round. 


Milion. 


Dryden, | 


8. To remove from place to place. 
l am in blood 
Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as poo’er, Shake/p. 


g. Todepart from a place ; ta move from 


a place; the oppofite of to come. 
oe it be not gone, to tell my lord 
That | kifs aught but him. 
Atonce, peetsniee! : s 
not upon the order of your going, 
rare at ome fre See Macbeth, 
And when the had fo faid the wenr “api . 
- a. xi. 28, 
I will let you ge, that ye may facrifice; only you 
fhall not go very far away. ` : z. Ville 2B, 
‘Colchetler oyfters are put into pits, where the fea 
goer and cometh, Bacon's Natural Hiffory, 
A young tall (quire ~ 
Did from the camp at firit before him go. 
Then I concur to let him go for Greece, 
And with our Egypt fairly rid of him, 
Go fir the matter of thy herds to find, 
True to his charge, a loyal [wain and kind. Pope. 


to. ‘To move or pafs in any manner, or to 


any end.. , j 
‘Though the vicar be bad, or the parfon be evil, 
Go not for thy tything thyfelf tothe devil. Tuffer. 

She may go to bed when the lilt; allis as the will, 
Shake/p. 
You did with that 1 would make her turn ; 
Sir, fbe can turn and turnyand yet goon. mae 
1 am glad to fee your lordfhip abroad: T heard ay 
your lordibip was fick : 1 hope your lordthip goes 
abroad by advice. Shukefpeare. 
The mourners go about the treets. Ecel. xii R 
The fun fhall g2 down over the prophets, and the 
day thall be dark over them. Mae. iii. 6, 
Put every man his [word by his fide, and goin aad 
out from gate to gate throughout the camp. 
Ex. xxzii, 27. 
The fun, which once did thine alone, 
Hung down his head, and with'd for night, 
When he beheld twelve funs for one 
Gcing about the world, and giving light. 
Tinsfeen, the reft at awful diftance ftood, 
As if they had been there as fervants fer, 
‘To ftay, or rogo on, aa he thought good, 
And not purfue, but wait on his retreat, 
Turn not children going, till you have given them 
all the fatisfaCtion they are capable of, Locke. 
Iliftory only acquaints us that his feet wens up the 
Elbe, he having carried his armsas far as that river, 
Arbuthnot, 
The laft advice I give you relates to your behavi- 
our when you are going to be hanged, which, either 
for rabbing your matter, for houfebreaking, or going 
upon the highway, may ot Ee be your lot. 
Swift's Direflion: to a Footman. 


Shakefpeare. 


Cowley. 
Dryden. 


Llerbert. 


Dryd. 


' 


“GO 


Thole who come for gold will gooff with pewter 


and brafs, rather than return empty. Swift, 
tt. To pafs in company with others. 

Thou fhalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, 
and fhalt go forth in the dances of them that make 
merry. Fer. xxai. 4. 

Away, and with thee £0, the worft of woes, 

That feek’ my friendthip, and the gods thy foes. 


Chapman. 


He goerb in company with the workers of iniquity, 

and walketh with wicked men. ob. 

Whatever remains in ftory of Atlas, or his king- 

dom of old, is fo obfcured with age or fables, that 
it may go along with thofe of the Atlantick iflands. 

Temple. 

tz. To proceed in any courfe of life good 

or bad. 

And the Levites that are gone away far from me, 
when Ifrael went aftray, which teat aftray away 
from me after their idols, they fhal] even bear their 
iniquity. Ezek. xliv. 10. 

13. To proceed in mental operations. 

If I had not unwarily too far engaged myfelf for 
the prefent publithing it,'truely I fhould have kept it 
by me till I had once again gone over it. 

Digby on the Soul, Dedication, 

Thus I have gone through the fpeculative con- 
fideration of the Divine Providence, Hale. 

hope, by going aver all thefe particulars, you 
may receive fome tolerable fatisfaétion about this 
great fubject, , South, 

f we go over'the laws of Chriftianity, we thall 
find that, excepting a few particulars, they enjoin 
the fame things, only they have made our duty more 
clear and certain. Tillotjon. 

Jn their primary qualities we can go but a very 
little way. Locke, 

l go over fome parts of this argument again, and 
enlarge a little more upon them. Locke. 

They are not able all their life-time to reckon, or 
regularly g2 over any moderate feries of numbers, 

Locke, 
14. To take any road. 


I will go alon by the highway; I will neither 

turn to the AE nor to the left, Deur, ii, 27. 
Who fhalt bemoan thee? Or who thall go afide to 

atk how thou doeft? Fer. av: g. 
Ilis horfes go about 

Almoft a mile, Shuakefp, Macbeth, 
I have endeavoured to efcape into the eafe and 

freedom of a private fcene, where a man may gə his 

own way and his own pace, Temple, 


tg. To march in a hoftile or warlike 


manner. 
You were advis'd his fleth was capable 
Of wounds and fesrs, and that his orward [pirit 
Would lift where mott the trade of danger rang’d ; 
Yet did you fay go forth, Shake/p, Henry IV. 
We be not able to go up againft the people; for 
they aré ftronger than we, Numb. xiii. 31, 
t us go down after the Philiftines by night, and 
fpoil them until the moming light. t Sa. xiv. 36. 
Thos art able to go againft this Philiftine to fight 
with him. t Sa, xvii, 33. 
The remnant of Jacob thall be among the Gentiles 
as a lion among the beafts of the foret; who, if he’ 
go through, both treadeth down aod teareth in 
pieces, and none can deliver. lien vB. 


16. To change ftate or opinion for better 
or worfe, 


We will not hearken to the King’s words to go 
from our religion. 1 Mac. ii, 22. 
The regard of the publick ftate, in fo great a 
danger, made all thofe goodly things, which wen fo 
to wreck, to be lightly accounted of in comparifon of 
their lives and liberty, Knolles. 
hey look -upon ‘men and matters with an evil 
eye ; and are beft pleafed when things g backward, 
which is the worft property of a fervant of a rince 
or ftate. acon. 
All goer to ruin, they themfelves contrive = 
To rob the honey, and fubvert the hive. Dr iden. 
Landed men, b their providence and good huf- 
bandry, accommodating their expences to their in- 
come, keep themfelves from geing backwards in the 
world. Lorte. 
Cato, we all go into your opinicn, Addifen. 


‘GO 


folute orator, 
his cruel falfehoad, 


Becaufe this athei 


ft goes mechanically to work, he 


17. To apply one’s felf. om 
Seeing himfelf confronted by fo many, like a ree 
he tvenr 


not to denial, but to juitify 
` Sidney, 


will not offer to affirm that all the parts of the em- 
bryon could, according to his explication, be formed 


at a time. - 


? Bentley, 


18. To have recotrfe to. i ; 


Dare-any of you, 


having a matter againft another, . 


go to law before the unjuft, and not before the 


faints? 


1Cor. 


19. To be about to do. 1 ae 


So extraordinary an example, 
deferves for the rarity, 
for the incredibility of it, the atteftation ot all 


age, 
fay, 
that knew him, and 


zo. To fhift; to pafs 


in fo degenerate an 
and, I was going to» 


Locke, 
life not quite well: 


confidered his worth. 


Every goldfmith, eager to engrofs to himfelf as 


much as he could, 


rather than go without. 


was Content to pay high for it, 


Locke. 


Cloaths they muft have ;.but if they fpeak : for 


this ttuff, or that colour, 


without it. 


they fhould be fure to go 
Locke. 


21. To decline; to tend towards death or 
ruin. ‘This f:nfe is only in the participles 


going and gone. 


He is far gone, and, truly, 
I faffer’d much extremity tor 


Very near this, 


22. To be in party or defign: 


in my youth, . 
love, 
Sbakefp. Hamlet, 


, 


They with the vanquifh’d prince and party go, 
And leave their temples empty to the foe. Dryden.. 


23. To efcape. 


Timotheus himfelf fell into the hands of Dofi. 


theus and Sotipater, 


craft to let him go with his life. 
24, Totend to any 
There be fome women, „Silvius, 


him, F 


whom he befought with mocis 
2 Mae: xii24. 
att. 


had they mark’d 


In parcels as I did, would have gone near 


To fall in love with him, 


Shakfp. As you like ip, 


25- To be uttered. 


His difciptes 


erfonally appeared among them, 
and eatertsined ilk report which 
concerning a life fo full of miracles. 


had gore abroad 
Addifon, 


26. To be talked of; to be known. 


It has the greateft‘town in ‘the ifland that goes 


under the name of 


places covered with a very 


Ano-Caprea, and is in feveral 
frunfal foil. Addifor, 


27. To pafs; to be received, | 


* Begaufe a fellow of 


my acquaintance fet forth her 


praifes‘in verfe, I will only repeat them, and fpare my 


own tongue, lince fhe goes for a woman. 
And the man went 


In the days of Saul. 


A kind imagination makes a bold 
and enterprize in his air and motion: 


upon his face, 
fo.moch. 


Clipping thonld be-Finally ftopped, 
which remains thould ga according to 


Sidney. 
among men for an old man 

t Sa. xvii. 12, 
mao have vigoug 
it tamps value 


and tells the people he is to go for 


` Collier, . 
and the money 
its true value. 


Locke, . 


28. ‘To move by mechanifin. 
This pope isdecrepid, and the bell goth for him.» 


~ Clocks will 


Bacon, 


go as they are fet; but man, . 


Irregular man’s never conttant, never certain. 


Otway, . 


Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 3 


Go juft alike, yet each believes his own, 


Pope.. 


29. To bein motion from whatever caafe. 


The weyward fifters, 
Poftera of the fea and land, 
Thus do go about, about. 


Clipe and wathed 


entire and weighty lies hoarded up. 


hand in hand, 


Sbnkefp. Mactetb. . 
money gort about, when the: 
Waller, . 


30. To move in any direction, 


Door, 
of bodies: 
hair of your 

Shall the thadow 

' „back ten degrees? 


31. To flow 


he is.a curer of fouls, and you a curer ` 
if you thould fight, you go sgain the 
profeffions, 


Shathefps 
go forward ten “degrees, or go 
2 Kings xx,"9. - 


3 to pafs; to have a courfe. 


The.. 


32. To havea tendency. ` 


i 


33. ‘To be in a ftate of compaft.or patiner- 


GO 


The god I am, whofe yellow water flows 
Around shefe fields, and fattena as it goes, y 
Tyber my aame. eds En. 


. 


Athenians, know 
Againft right reafon all your counfels go; 
Thia isnot fair, sor profitable that, 


Nor t’other queition proper far debate. Dryden. 


As a lion was beftriding an ox that he had newly 
hee down, a robber paffing by cried out to him, 
alf hares: you fhould go your fnip, fays the lion, 


- $f you were nat fo furward to bẹ yout own carver. 


GO 


45, To have influence; to be of weight ; 


to be of value. 
I had another realon to decline it, that ever ufes 
to gofar with me upon all new inventions or expe- 


timents: which is, that ihe beftiizial of them is by: 


-time, and obferving whether they live orno. 4 
: r Temple, 
Tis a rulethat gspr-a great way in the govern- 
ment of a laber man’s life, not to put any thing to 
haaard thst may be feeured by induftry, confider- 
ation, or circumfpedtion. L' Eftrange. 
Whatever appears againft their prevailing vice 
goes for nothing, being aithernot applied, or paling 
for libe) and flander. yewift. 


GO 

habits, never fo much as attempt endeavoury-or go 
abcut it, 2 Soutb. 
„Either my book is plainly enough written to be 
rightly underitood by thefe whe perafe it with at- 
tention and indifferency, or elfe l have writ mine fo 

obfeurely that it is in vain to go abour to mend it, 
ieee m 1 Loeke. 
They never ga abous, asin former times, to bide 
or palliate their vicess but espofe them freely to 
views! ° j Swift, 
52. To Goafde., Toerr; to deviate from 

the right. 

If any man’s wile go afide, and commit.a trefpats 
again(t him, Numb, ¥. 1%. 


L’Effrange. | 46. ‘To be rated one with anothers to be 


- Te 00M. i ; 2 
There was a hunting match agreed upon betwixt 53- ToGo tahiti Sie interpofe Png 


derate between two. r 


33. To be tegulated by any method; to 


35- To be pregnant. 


* I pray that it good time and life may find. 


36. To pafs; not to remain. 


r 


37 
Bined. 


from him. 


a lion, an afs, and a fox, and they were to go equal 
fhares in the booty. L'Efiraxge. 


roceed upon principles, 

P Where _ ulinde va fway, laws that hall 
tend to the prefervation of that ftate muit make 
common fmaller offices to g7 by lot, for fear of ftrife 
and divifions likely to arife. Hocker. 

We are to go by another meafure. Spratt. 
_. Thepriaciples I there wezt on, I fee no reafon to 
alter, * Locke, 
The reafons that they weng upon were very fpecious 
and probable.. Bentjey. 


. Great bellied women, 
That had not half a weck to go. 
"Fhe fruit fhe goes with, 


Shakefp. 


Shakefpeare's Henry VN. 
~ Of living creatures fame are a longer time in the 
womb, and fume fharter: women gocommonly nine 
months, the caw and the ewe about fix mooths. 
Bacon. 
. Some do go with their young the fixth part of a 
year or two over or under, that is, about fix or nine 
weeks: and the whelps of thefe fee nort till twelve 
days, ; Brown, 
~ And now with fecand hopes fhe goers 
And calls Lucina ta her throwss—_ Milton. 
She began to affli€t him, and his ftrength went 
‘udges, xvi. 19. 
When our merchants have brought them, if our 
commodities will not be enough, our money muft go 
to pay for them. Locke. 
To pafs, or be loofed ; not to bere- | 


Then he lets me go, 


confidered with regard 'to greater ot lefs 


worth. > 
T think, as the world goes, he was a goad fort of 
man enough. Arbuthnot. 


47- To contribute; to conduce; to con- 


cur; to bean ingredient. ` 
The medicines which go to the ointments are fo 
ftrong, that, if they were ufed inwards, they would 
kill thofe that ufe them. Bacon. 
More parts of the greater wheels goto the making 
ong part of their lines. Glanville's Scepfis. 
There goes a great many qualifications to the 
compleating this relation; there is na fmall thare of 
honour and cenftieace and fufficiency required. 
Cellier of Frit pbip. 
I give the fex their revenge, by laying together 
the many vicious characters that prevail in the male 
world, and fhewing the ditferei.t ingredients that 
geto the making up of fuch diferent humours and 
conttitutions, : Addifon. 
Something better and greater than high birth and 
quality muit EA acquiring thafe demonftra- 
tions of publick efteem and love. Swift to > i 


48. To fall out, or terminate; to fuccee 


Your ftrong poffeflion much more than your right, 
Or elfe it muit go wrong with youand me. Shake/p. 
Howe’cr the bufinets goes, you have made fault, 

I’ th’ boldnefs of your f{peech, Shakefp, 
1 will fend to thy father, and they thal! declare 
unto him haw things go with thee. Tob. s. 8. 
In many armles, if the matter fhould be tried by 
duel between two champions, the victory fball go 
on the one fide ; and yet, if it be tried by the grols, 
it would go onthe other fide. Bacon, 
It has been the conftant obfervation of all, that 
if a minifter had a cause depending in the court, it 
was ten to one but it went againft him. South. 
Atthe time of the prince’s landing, the father, 
eafily forefecing haw Hes would go, went over, 
like many others, to the prince. Swift. 


I did go between them, asil faid; but more than 

that, he loved her; for, indeed, he was mad forber. 

‘ Shakefp. 
54» Zo Godby. To pafs away unnoticed. 


Do not you come my tardinefs to chide, ! 
That laps’d in sme and paffion, lets go by r 
Th’ important acting of your dread command, 
— if Shakefp. Harter, 
So much the moreourearver’s excelleat, , = 
Which lets ga dy, fomefixteen years, and makes her 
As fhe liv'd now. Shakefp, Winter's Tale. 
What’s thatto us? The thine goes by ; away. 
. 7 Sdakefpeare. 
55- To Go by. To find or get in the con- 
elufion. 
In argumeot with men a woman ever 
Gors by the worfe, whatzver be her caufe. Milton. 
He's fure to go by the worft, that contends with an 
adverfary that 1s too mighty forhim.. L’Hffrange. 


56. Ta Go by. ‘lo obferve'as a rule. 


otis not to be fuer ee: by fearching one can 
pofitively judge of the fize and form'of a ftone; and 
indeed thefrequency of the fits, and violence of the 
fymptoms, arc a better rule ta go by. 
+ "Sharp's Surgery. 
57- ToGo down. Tobe fwallowed; to be 
received, not rejected. 
_ Nothing fo ridiculous, nothing, fo impoffible, but 
it goes dewx whole with him for truth and carneft. 
L’ Effrange. 
Folly will nat eafily go dows in its own natural 
form with difcerning judges. Dryden, 
lí he be hungry, bread will go dotun, * Lockes 
Minitters are 1o wife ta leave their proceedings to 
be accounted far by reafoners at a diftance, who 
aften mould them into the fyftems that do not only 
go down very well in the coffee-houfe, but are fup- 
plies tor pamphlets in the prefent age. Swift. 


tpi with his head aver his fhoulderturn’d, a i p P 
¢ feem’d to find his way without his eyes, i ether the caufe gees for me ar againft me, you | 68. Jo Go in and out. To do the 
Shakefp. Hamlet, mutt pay me the reward. Wiuts’s Logick. 5 of life. ? o theibüfinefs 


Let go the hand of that arch heretick. Shake/p. 


‘49. To beinany ftate. This fenfe is im- 


The Lord fhall preferve thy going out and thy 
E 


ree Fe ore A M 2 Cu 
cholars are clofe and frugal of their words, and |, lt thall go ill with him that is left in his taberna- g ; ; 7 

nat willing to let any go for ornament, if they will | e e Se E 2 Fob, xx. 59- She ae lea 

itii s . 


39. To be in order of time or place. 


40. To scach or be extended to any degree. 


not ferve tor ule. Felton. 

We mwt enquire farther what is the connexion of 
that fentence with thafe that go before it, and thafe 
which follow it. Watts, 


Can another man perceive that I am confcious of 
any thing, when 1 perceive itnot myfelf? No man’s 
knowledge here can go beyond his experience. 


e 
He called his name Beriah, becaufe it terr evil 
with his haufe. 1 Chron. vii. 23. 


50. To proceed in train or confequence. 
low gres the night, boy? 
—The moon is down: I have not heard the clock 
And fhe goes down at twelve, Shakefpeare, 
* J had hope, 
When violence was ceafed, and war on earth, 
All would have then gore well. Milter; 


60. To Go off. To die; to go out of life; 


to deceafe. 
I would the friends we mifs were fale arrived , 
Same mutt go off; and yct, by thefc 1 fee, 
So great a day as thisischzaply bought.  Shake/p. 
In this mannerhe wert of, not like a man that 
departed out of life, butane that returned to his 
abode, Tatler, 


61. To Go ef. To depart from a pof. 
The leaders having charge from yau to ftand, 
Will not go off until they hear you fpeak. / 
Shakfp. Henry IV. 
62. To Go on. 


Duration in itfelf is.to,be confidered as gcing on 
in one canftant, equal, unifoarm cnurfe. Locke. 


5t. To Go about. To attempt; to endea- 
vour; to fet one’s felf to any buftnefs. 
O dear father, 
it is thy bufincfs that] go about. Shakefpeare. 
1 loft him; but fo found, as well 1 faw 
He could nat lofe himlelf, but went about 
His father’s bufincfs. Milton, 
Which anfwer exceedingly united the vulgar minds 
tothem, wha concurred only with them as they faw 


them like to prevailin what they tvert about, 
Clarendon. 


acke, 
41. To extend to confequences. ' 
lt is not one mafter that either direéts or takes 
notice of thefe: It goesa great way barely ta permit. 
them. L' Efirange. 
42. To reach by effects. 
Confidering the cheapnefs, fo much money might 


go farther than a fum ten times greater could do now. 
Wilkins. 


To make attack. 

Bold Cethegus, 

Whofe valour I have turn’d into his poifon; 
And praifed fo to daring, as he would 

Go on upon the Gods. Ben Foufor. 

63. To-Goon. 'To proceed. . 

Ile found it a great war to keep that peace, but 

* was fain togo on ia his ftory. Sidney. 

He that deGres anly that the work of God and re- 

ligion fhould ga cm, is pleafed with it, whoever is the 


43. To extend in meaning. 
His amourous expreffions go no further than virtue 
may allow. ° Dryden's Ovid, Preface. 
44. To fpread; tobe di d; to reach. 


Whofe fef» torn off by Jumps, the rav'nous foe Some men, from a falfe perfuafion that trey can- ! ; 
In morfels cut, to make it farther go. Tate. nat reform their lives; and root out their old vicioua intrument, Taylor, 
a ' ‘ s 7 a T have 
` 4 d : 


GO 


* Ihave efcaped many threats of ill fits by thefe 
motions; ifthey go cz, the only poultice I have dealt 
with is wool from the belly of a fat fheep, p Temple. 
* To look upon the foul as going on from ftrength to 
ftrength, toconfider that fhe is to thine for ever with 
new acceffions of glory, and brighten to all eternity 
ts agreeable. é Addifor. 
Go on chearfully in the glorious courfe you have 
undertaken, Addison. 
Copious bleeding is the moft effelual remedy in 
the beginuing of the difeafe ; but when the expec- 
toration goes øn fuccefsfully, not fo proper, becaufe 
it fometimea fuppreffeth it. Arbuthnot on Diet, 
l have already handled fome abufes during the 
late management, and in convenient time fhall go on 
with the eit. Swift. 
When we had found that defign impracticable, we 
fhould not have gone cu in fo expenfive a manage- 
ment of it. Swift. 
Many clergymen write info diminutive a manner, 
with fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that 
they are hardly able to gs om without perpetual he- 
fitations, or extraordinary expletives. Swift. 
I with you health to go on with that noble work, 


Berkley. 
64. To Go over. To revolt; to betake 


himfelfto another party. 
In the change of religion, men of ordinary under- 
fiandings don’t fo much confider the principlea aa 


GOA 


preffions. We fay, the words that go be- 
fore and that come after: to-day goes away 
and to-morrow comes. 


Go To, ixterj, Come, come, take the right 


courfe. A fcornful exhortation. 
Go to then, O thou far renowned fon 

Of great Apollo; thew thy famous might 

In medicine. Spenfer. 
Go to, go to, thou art a foolith fellow ; 

Let me be clear of thee, Shukefp. Twelfth Night. 
My favour is not bought with words like thefe : 

Go to; you'll teach your tongue another tale. Rowe. 


Go-sy. 2. J- Delufion; artifice; circum- 


vention ; over-reach. 

Except an apprentice is inftruéted how to adul- 
terate and varnith, and give you the go Sy upon oc- 
cafion, his malter may be charged with neglect. 

Collier on Pride. 


Go-cart. x. f. [go and cart.] A machine 


in which children are inclofed to teach 
them to walk, and which they puth for- 
ward without danger of falling. 

Young children, who are try’d in 
Gz-carts, to keep their teps from fiding, 
When members knit, and legs grow ftronger, 


Make ufe of fuch machine no longer, Prior. 


GOB 


with their paper-mills upon goats, eagles, or dole 
phins. ; Peacharas 
The little bear that rock’d the mighty Jove, 

The fwan whofe barrow’d fhape conceal’d hia love, 
Are grac'd with light; the nurfing goat’s repaid, 
With heav’n, and duty rais'd the pinus maid. Creech, 

Goa'TBEARD. wf. [goat and beard; barba 
capri.) A plant. 

Goa'tcHarer. x. f. An infeĝ ; a kind 


of beetle. | Bailey. 
Goa'tHerp. x. f. [gac and hyd, Saxon, 
a feeder or tender.) One whofe employ- 


ment is to tend goats. 
Is not thik fame goarberd proud, 
That fitson yonder bank, 
Whole ftraying herd themfelf doth fhroud 
Among the bufhes rank ? Spenfer’s Paftorals, 
‘They firit gave the goatherd good contentment, 
and the macquisand his fervant chaced the kid about 
the ttack. Watton, 


Goa'tmMaRyjoram. a. fA The fame with 


GoaTSBEARD. 


Goalrsmitx. 2. f. [goat and milk.] This 


is more properly two words. 
After the fever and fuch like accidents are dimi- 
nifhed, aties and gous/milk may be neceflary. 


e . i "s Sur 7 

the practice of thofe to whom they goowr. Addison, Goan. wf. (gad, Saxon. ] A pointed in- GOA'TMILKER. #. f. [goat aad! pa A 
Power, which, according to the old maxim, waa | = ftrument with which oxen are driven kind of owl fo call na facki s 

ufed to follow, isnow gone over to money, Swift. forward. tnd of owl to called irom tucking goats. 

65. To Go out. Togo upon any expedition. Oft ia his harden’d hand 2 goad he bears. Pope. Baileys 


You need not have pricked me: there are other 
men fitter to go our than I. Shake/peare's Henry IV. 


\ 6. To Go oxt. To be extinguifhed. 


Goat's Rue. n, f. [galega.] A plant. 
Goat's Rue has the teputation of being a great 
alexipharmick and fudorifick ; the Italians eat. it 
taw and boiled ; with us itis of no efteem, 


To Goan. w. a. [from the-noun. ] 
1. To prick or drive with the goad. 
2. To incite ; to ftimulate; to inftigate ; 


Think’ft thou the fiery fever will go owt, 
Withtitles blown from adulation? Shak. ffenry V. 

Spirit of wine burned till it go ows of itll, will 
burn no more. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

The care ofa ftate, oc an army, ought tn be as 
conftantas the chymitt’s fireto make any great pro- 
duétion ; and if it goes owt for an hour, perhaps the 
whole operation fails. Temple. 

The morning, as miftaken; turns about ; 

And all her early tires again goour, Dryd. Aureng. 

Let the acquaintance be decently buried, and the 
flame rather go our than be fmonthered. Collier. 

My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave, 
And life tfelf goes sut at thy difpleafure, Audsf, Cato. 

And a. her telt approach and fecret might, 
Artafterart goes ovr, and all is night. Pope’a Dunc. 

67. To Go through. "L'o perform thoroughly ; 
to execute. 

Ficding Pyrocles every way able to go through 
with Uiat kind of life, he was as defirous lor his fake 
as for his own to enter into it. Sidney. 

If you can aa well go through with the ftatute 
Jaws of that land, I will think you have not loft all 
your time there, Spenfer. 

Kings ought not to fuffer their eouncil to go through 
with the refolution and direction, as if it depended 
onthem, but take the matter back into their own 
hands. Bacon. 

He much feared the Earl af Antrim had not tea- 
dinefs of mind enough to go threygé with fuch anun- 
dertaking. Clarenden, 

The amazing difficulty and greatnefs of his ac- 
count will rather terrify than inferm him, and keep 
him from fettiag heartily about fuch a tatk, as he 
defpaira ever to go through wrh it. South's Serm, 

The powers in Germany are borrowing money, 
in order to go through their part of theexpence. 

Addifin on the War, 
68. To Go through. To fuffer ; to undergo. 

I tell thee thar it is abfolutely neceffary for the 
common good that thou fhouldeft go shrowgd this 
operation. Arbuthnot, 

69. To Go upon. 'To take as a principle. 

This fuppofition 1 have gone upon through thofe 

papers. h Addifon. 

70. The fenfcs of this word are very in- 

diflin® : its general notion is motion or 

progreffion. It commonly expreffes paffage 

from a place, inoppofition to come. ‘This 

is often obfervable even in figurative cx- 
Vor. I. po. 


Goaten f- 


to drive forward. 
Mot dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth goad us oo 
To finin loving virtue.  Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf, 
Geated with moft tharp occafions, 
Which lay nice manners by, [ put you to 
The ufe of your ows virtues. Shakefpeaye. 
Of all that breathes the various pregeny, 
Dryden. 


Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. 
aule, French. a long pole, fet 
upto mark the bounds of the race. 


1. ‘fhe landmark fet up to bound a race ; 


the point marked out to which racers run. 
As at the Olympian games, oc Pythian fields, 

Part curb their fiery fteeda, or fun the goal 

With rapid wheels. Milton’s Pacadife Loft. 
And the flope fun his upward beam 

Shoots againft the dufky pole, 


Pacing toward the other goaf, Milton. 


z. The ftarting poft. 


Haft thou beheld, when from the gsal they ftart, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Rufh tothe race,? Dryden's Virgil, 


3. The final purpofe; the end to which a 


defign tends. 

Our poet has always the goa/ in his eye, which 
direéts him in his race: fome beautiful defign, which 
he firlt eftablithes, and then contrives the means, 
which will naturally condu& him to hisend. 

Dryden, 

Each individual feeks a feveral goal , 

‘Bat heavn’s great view is one, and that the whole. 
Pope. 
So man, who here feems principal alone, 
Perhapa acts fecond to fome {phere unknown ; 
Touche; fone wheel, or verges to fome gral; 
"Tis but a part we fee, and nut the whole, Pope. 
4. Itis fomctimes improperly written for 
gaol, or jail | 
Goar. w. f. [goror, Welfh.] Any edging 
fewed upon cloth to ftrengthen it. Skizner. 
GOAT. 2. f. [gaz, Saxon and Scottith.] 
A ruminant animal that feems a middle 
fpecies between deer and theep. 

Gall of goat, and flips of yew. Shake/p. Mach. 

We Cyclops care not for your goar-fed jove. 

Nor other bleft ones ; wè are better farre, Chapman. 


You may draw naked boys riding and playing 


Hill. 


GoA'TSKIN. #. fe [goat and fkin. ] 


Then Gld two goat/Rins, with her hands divine ; 
With water one, and one with fable wine. Pope. 


Goa'ts-THORN. 2. f. [goat and thora.) An 


herb. 


Goa'risu. adj. [from goat.] Refembling a 


goat in any quality: as, ranknefs ; luit. 
An admirable evafion of a whoremalter, man, -to 
lay his goawy/S difpofition on the change of a ftare 


Shake/p. King Lear, 


The laft is notorious for its gsatif> fmell, and 
tufts nat unlike the beard of that lecherous animal. 
More againfi Atheifm. 


Gos. x. f..[gebe, French.] A fmall quan- 


tity. “A low word. 
Do't think I have fo little witas to part with fuch 
a goh of money è LEfiranges 
GU'BBET. 2. /. [gobe, Prench.] A mouth- 


ful; as much as can be fwallowed at onces 


‘Therewith the fpew’d, out of her filthy maw, 
A flood of poifon, horrible and black, 
Full of great lumps of Acth and gobsets raw. Spenfer 
By devilith policy art thou grown great, 
And like ambitioua Sylla, oyergorg’d 
With gobbetsof thy mother’s bleeding heart. Shaky 
‘The cooks, flicing it into little gobders, prick it on 
a prong of iron, aad hang itin a furnace. 
Sundy’s Travels, 
The giant gorg’d with fieh, and wine, and blood, 
Lay ftretch’d at length, and fnoring in his deny 
Belching raw godders from his maw, o'ercharg'd 
With purple wine, and cruddled gore confus’d. Addif, 
To Go'sset. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To 
{wallow ata mouthful. A low word. 
* Down comes a kite powdering upon them, and 
gobdets up both together. 
To GO'BBLE, w. a. [gober, to {wallow ; old 


French.] To fwallow haftily with tu- 


mult and noife. 
The theep were fo keen upon the acorns, that they 


gobbled up now and then a piece of the coat along 


with them. L’ Eftrange. 
Of laf year’s corn in barn great ftore ; 


Fat turkies goling at the door. Prior. 
The time too precioos now to wafte, 

And fupper godésed up in hatte, 

Again a frelh to cards they run.’ Swift, 


Go'saier. xe fe [from gobble.] One that 
5S devours 


L'Efirange. 


GOD 


de voursin hate; 2 gormand ; a greedy 
eater. : x 
Go’setweex. m f» [go and between.) One 
that tranfaéts bufinels by running berween 
two parties. Commonly in anill fenfe. 
Even as you came in to me, her affiftant, or go- 
between, parted from me : I fay, L fhall’be with her 
between ten and eleven. Shakefpeare. 
Go'sLET. xe f- [gobelet, French.] A bowl, 
or cup, that holds a large draught. 
My figur’d goblets for a difh of wood.  Shake/p. 
We love not loaded boards, and god/ers crown'd 3 
But free from furfeita our repole is found.  Deabam. 
Crown high the goblets witha cheerful draught 5 
_Enjoy the prefent hour, adjourn the future shoe 
ryden. 
Go'stix. 2. f. (French; gobeline, which 
Spenjer has once retained ; writing in it 
three fyllables. ‘This word fome derive 
from the Gedellines, a faction in Italy ; fo 
that elfe and goblin is Guelph and Gibelline. 
becaufe the children of either party were 
terrified by their nurfes with the name of 
the other: bur it appears that elfe is 
” Welfh, and much older than thofe fac- 
tions. Eilf Uifbon, are phantoms f the 
night, and the Germans likewife have 
long had fpirits among them named Go- 
boldi, from which jin might be de- 
rived. ] 
3. Anevil fpirit ; a walking fpirit; a fright- 
ful phantom. 
Angels and minifters of grace defend us! 
Be thou a fpirit of health, or gob/in damn’d, 
Bring with thee airs from heav’o, or blafts from hell! 
Sbakefp. 
To whom the goblin, full of wrath, reply’d, 
Acc thou that traytor angel? AZilton’s Poca Loft. 
Always, whilit he is young, be fure to preferve his 
tender mind from al! impreffions and. notions of fpi- 
vits and goblins, or any fearful apprehenfions in the 
dark, Locke. 


2. A fairy ; an clf, 
i His fon was Elfinel, who overcame 

The wicked gosbelines in bloody field ; 
But Elfanc was of molt renowned fame, 

Who of all cryftal did Panthea build. Spenfer. 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 

With dry convulfions ; fhorten up their finews 

With aged cramps. sg wl Tempeft. 
Mean time the village rouzes up the fire, 

While well atteited, and as well believ’d, 

Heard folemn goes the goblin ftory round. Them/fon. 


GOD. z. J. (gob, Saxon, which likewife 
fignifies good. The fame word paffes in 
both fenfes with only accidental variations 
through all the Teutonick dialects.} 


1, The Supreme Being. 
God is a fpirit, and they that worfhip him muft 
worthip him in fpirit aod in truth. Sob, iv.24. 
above 

Deal between thee andme. Shake/peare’s Macbetk. 
All the churches of Ged are united into one by 
the unity of difcipline and government, by virtue 
> whereof the fame Chrift ruleth in them all. Pearfox, 
The Supreme Being, whom we call God, isa ne- 
ceflary, felf-exiftent, eternal, immenfe, omnipotent, 
ownilcient, and beft being ; and therefore alfoa being 

who ia and ought to be etteemed moft facred or holy. 
Grew’: Cofmol. 


2. A falfe god; an idol. 
He that facrificeth unto any Gad, fave unto the 
Lord only, he fhal! be utterly eftroyed. Exod, xxii, 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the godz, 
They kill us for their fport.  Shakefp, King Lear, 
Strong god of arms, whofe iron feeptre {ways 
The freezing North ; and Hyperborean feas, 
And Scythian colds, ahd Thracia’s Winter coalt, 
Where tand thy fteeds, and thou art honour’d moft. 
Dryden. 


GOD 


3. Any perfon or thing deified or too much 


honoured. 
Whofe end Is deftruction, whofe god is their belly. 


Phil, iit, 
I am not Licio, 
But one that feorns to live io this difguife, 
For fuch a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of fuch acullion.  Shakefpeare. 


To Gon. v. a. [from the noun]. To deify; 
to exalt to divine honours. 
This laft old man, 
Lov'd me above the meafure of a father ; 
Nay, godded me, indeed, Sbake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Go'ocuip. x. fe [godand ehild.] A term 
of fpiritual relation ; one for whom one 
became fponfor at baptifm, and promifed 
to fee educated as a Chriftian. 
Go’ppavenTer. 7#. f. [god and daughter. | 
A girl for whom one became fponfor in 
baptifm. A term of fpiricual relation. 
Gonpess. 2. f [from god.] A female 
divinity. 
Hear, nature hear ; dear godde/s, hear a father | 
Shakefpeare. 
A woman I forfwore: but I will prove, | 
Thou being a goddess, 1 forfwore not thee : 
My vow was earthly, thou a heav’nly love. Shake/p. 
í long have waited in the temple nigh, 
Built to the gracious godde/s Ciemency ; 
But rev’rence thou the pow’r, Dryden's Fables. 
From his feat the gadife/s born aro, 
And thus undaunted fpoke. = Dryden's Fables. 
When the daughter of Jupiter prefented herfelf 
among a crowd of goddeffes, the was diftinguifhed for 
her graceful fature and tuperior beauty,  Addifon. 
Modely with-held the godde/s’ train. Pope's Odyff. 


Go'ppess-LiKe. adj. [godds and like.) 
Refembling a goddefs. 


Then female voices from the thore I heard ; 
A maidamidit them goddefs-like appear’d. Pope. 


Go'DFATHER. x. f. [god and father.] The 
fponfor at the font. 
He had a fon by her, and the king did him the 
honour as to ftand godfather to his child. Bacon. 
Confirmation, a profitable ufage of the church, 
tranfcribed from the apoftles, confits in the chitd’s 
undertaking in his own name, the baptifmal vow ; 
and, that he may more folemnly enter this obligation, 
bringing fome godfather with him, not now, as in 
baptifm, as his procurator, Hammond. 
Go'pHeap. x. f. [from god.] 
2. Godthip ; deity ; divinity ; divine na- 
ture. It is nfed both of idols and of the 


troe god. 
Be content 3 
Your low-laid fon our godhead will uplift. SZake/p. 
At the holy mount 
Of heav’n's high-feated top, th’ imperial throne 
Of godbead, fix’d for ever firm and fure, 
The filial pow’rarriv'd.  Milton’s Puradife Loft. 
So may thy godbead be confelt, 
So the returning year be bleft. * Prior. 
2. A deity in perfon ; a god or goddefs. 
Were your godbeads to borrow of men, men would 
forfake the gads, Shukefpeare’s Timon, 
Adoring tirit the gezivs of the place, 
The Bymphs and native godbeads yet unknown. 
b Dryden's Æn. 
Go'pDLEss. ad god.) Without fenfe 
of duty to God: atheittical; wicked ; 
irreligious; impious, 
Of thefe two forts of men, both godle/s, the one 
has utterly no knowledge of God, and the other ftu- 
dies how to perfuade themfelves that there is no fuch 


thing to be known. Hooker. 
That godlefs crew 
Rebellious. Milton. 


For faults not his, for guile and crimes 
Of godlefs men, and of rebellious times, 
Him his ungrateful country fent, 


Their bet Camillus, into banifhment, Dryden. 


Go'piike, adj, [god and like] Divine ; | 


~ O'er hills and dales their god/bips came. 


GOE 


refembling a divinity ; fupremely excel- 
lent.» 
Thus Adam his illuftrious gueft befought, 
And thus the godlike angel an(wer'd mild. 
Mufing and much revolving in his breaft, 
How beft the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way firit 
Publith his godlike office now matuye. Milton 
That prince hall be fo wife and godlike, as, by 
eftablithed laws of liberty, to fecure protection and 
encouragement to the honeit induftry of mankind. 


le 
Go'prikc. z. f. [from god.] A little divi- 
nity ; a diminutive god. 
Thy pony godlings of interior race, 
. Whofe humble ftatues are content with brafs. Dryd. 
Go'DLI NESS. 2. /. [from godly. | 
1. Piety to god. 
2. General obfervation of all the duties 
preferibed by religion. 
Virtue and godline/s of life are required at the 
hands of the minifter of God. Hooker» 
Go'py. adj. [from god.) 
1. Pious towards God. 
Grant that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, 
and fober life. ommon Prayer. 
2.:Good ; righteous ; religious. 
Help, Lord, for the godly man ceafeth, for the 
faithful fail among the children of mea. Pf. xti. te 
The fame church is really holy in this world, in 
relation to all god/y perfons contained in it, by areal 
infufed fanétity. Pearfon. 


Milton, 


Gop.y. adv. Pioufly; righteoufly. By | 


analogy it fhould be godlily, but the re- 
petition of the fyllable is too harth. 

The apoftle St. Paul teacheth, that every one that 
will live godly in Chrift Jefus muft fuffer perfecution. 


coker. 

Go'DLYHEAD. x. f. [from godly.] Good- 

nefs; righteoufnefs. An old word. 

For this, and many more fuch outrage, 

I crave your god/ybead to affwage 

The rancorous rigour of his might. Spenfer. 
GolomMoTHER. z. fa [god and aptly A 

woman who has undertaken fponfion in. 

baptifm. A term of fpiritual relation. 
Go'lpsuip. 2. f. [from god,] ‘The rank or 

charaéterof a god; deity; divinity. 


Difcourfing largely on this theme, 
Prior. 


Go'pson. m. f. [god and fon.) One for. 
whom one has been fponfor at the font. 
What, did:my father’s god/on feek your life ? 

He whom my father named ? your Edgar? Shake/p.. 
Go'pwarp. adj. ‘To Godward is toward 
God. So we read, Hac Arethufa tenus, for 


hattenus Arethufa: 
And fuch truft have we through Chrift to God- 
ward. 2 Cor. 


Golowitt, 2 f. Lees good, and. pita, an: 

animal.] A bird of particular delicacy. 

Nor ortolans nor gedavits crown his board. Cowley... 

Go'DYELD. adv. [corrupted from God 
Golpyteip. § ild or protect.] A term. 

of thanks. Now not ufed. 

Herein 1 teach you, 

How you should bid godye/d ws for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble, bakefp, Macbeth. 
Gost. adj. [solep, Saxon.] Yellow. An 

old word. 

1n March, at the furtheft, dry feafon or wet,.! 

Hop roots fo well chofen let skilful go fet ; 

The goeler and younger, the better I love 5 

Well gutted and pared, the better they prove. Tuffer, 
Go'er. 2.f [from go. | 
1.. One that goes: a runner. 

_1 would they were in Africk both together), 
M yfelf by with a needle; that 1 might prick 
The goer back. 


Such a man 
Might 


Shakefpeare’s Cymbelines. 


GOL 


Might be a copy to thefe younger times; 


Which, follow’d well, would now demonftrate them 
Shakef. Ali's well. 

Nothing could hurt either of us fo much as the 
intervening officious impertinence of thofe goers be- 
and pretend to intimacies 


But goers backward. 


tween us, who in 


with you, and in Irelaad to intimscies with me, 


Pope to Swift. 
2. A walker; one that has a gait or manner 


of walking good or bad. 


The ear) was fo far from being a good dancer, 


that he was no graceful goer. Watton, 


3. The foot. Obfolete. 
A double mantle, caft 

Athwart his fhoulders, his faire goers geac’d 

With fitted thoes. , Chapman, 
To Gocce. v.n. To look afquint, 

Inflam'd all over with difgrace, 

To be feen by her in fuch a place, 

Which made him hang his head, and feoul, 

And wink and gogg/e like an owl. Hudibras. 

Nor fighs, nor groans, nor goggling eyes did want. 

Dryden, 
GoccLE-EYED. adj. [yceglegen, Saxon.] 
Squint-eyed ; not looking ftrait. 

They are dèformed, unnatural, or lame; aad very 
unfeemly to look upon, except to men that be goggle- 
eyed themfelves. A Afcham, 

Golinc. z. f. [from go.] 
1. The a& of walking. 

When nobles are their taylors tutors, 

No hereticks burnt, but wenches fuitors, s 

‘Thea comes the time, who lives to fee’t, 

That going thall be us’d with feet.  Shakefpeare. 
2. Pregnancy. 

The time of death has a far greater latitude 
than that of our birth; mot women coming, ac- 
cording to their reckoning, within the compafs of 
a fortnight; that is, the twentieth part ot their 
going. Grew's Cofinel. Sacra, 

3. Departure. 

Thy going is not lonely; with thee goes 

Thy hufband; him to follow thou artbound. Milton. 
Guta, 2. j. The fame with Cymatium. 
In a cornice the gola, or cymatium of the corona, 


the copiog, the modillions or dentelli, make a noble |. 
fh a 


ow, Spefaror. 

GOLD. x. /. [golb, Saxon; golud, riches, 
Welfh. It ts called gold in our Englifh 
tongue, either of geel, as Scaliger fays, 
which is in Dutch to thine; or of another 
Dutch word, which is gelten, and figni- 
fies in Latin valere, in Englith to be of 
price or value: hence cometh their or- 
dinary word gelt, for money. Peacham on 
Drawing.] 

1. Gold is the heavielt, the moft denfe, the 
moft fimple, the moft du@ile, and moft 
fixed of all bodies, not to be injured 
either by air or fire, and feeming incor- 
ruptible. It is foluble by means of fea- 
falt; but is injured by no other falt. 
Gold is frequently found native, and ver 
rarely in a flateof ore. Pure Geld is > 
fixed, that Boerhaave informs us of an 
ounce of it fet in the eye of a glafs 
furnace for two months, without lofing a 
fingle grain. Hill on Foffils. 

Gold hath thefe natures: greatnefs nf weight, 
clofenefa of parts, fixation, pliantnefs or foftnefs, 
immuoity from rut, and the colour or tin@ture of 
llow. ; Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Ah! Buckinghara, now do 1 ply the touch, ~ 
To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shake/p. 

We readily fay this ia a gold, and that a filver 
goblet, only by the different figures and colours re- 
prefented to the eye by the pencil, 

‘The gold fraught veffel which mad tempefts beat, 
He fees now vainly make to his retreat, Drydeqg. 

Money. ? 

For me, the ge// of France did not feduce, 

I 


Locke. f 


GOL 


Although I did admit it as a motive 

The fooner to effect what I intended. 
Thou that fo Nloutly had refitted me, 

Give me thy gold, if thou haft any gold; 


educit in afira. Horace. 
The king’s a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 


Goro of Pleafure, n, f. [myagrum. 
GO'LDBEATER., 2. 


to gild other matter. 
Our galdbearers, though, 
fake, they are wont to ufe the fineft gold they can 
get, yet they feruple not to employ coined gold ; 
and that the mint-mafters are wont to alloy with 
Copper or filver, to make the coin more ftiff, and 
lefs fubject to be watted by attrition. b Boyle. 
Go'LOBEATER’S Skin. nef. The inteftinum 
rectum of an ox, which goldbeaters lay 
between the leaves of their metal while 
they beat it, whereby the membrane is 
reduced thin, and made fit to apply to 
cuts or fmall frefh wounds, as is now the 
common practice. Quincy. 
When your gillyflowers blow, if they break the 
pod, open it with a penknife at each divifion, as 
low as the flower has burft it, and bind it about 
with a narrow flip of goldbeater's fkin, which 
moiften with your tongue, and it will Rick together, 
Mortimer, 

Go'tpsounp. adj. una bound.) En- 

compaffed with gold. 


Thy air, 
Thou other gsldbound brow is like the firit, Shake/p. 
Go'torn. adj, [from gold. ] 
te Made of gold; confifting of gold. 
O would to God that the inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that mutt found my brow, 
Were red hot fteel to fear me to the brain, Shakefp. 
Nine royal knights in equal rank fucceed, 
Each warrior mounted on a fier fleed, 
In golden armour glorious to behold F 
The rivets of theirarms were nail'd with gold. Dryd. 
2. Shining; bright; fplendids refplendent. 
So fweet a kifa the golden fun gives not 
To thofe freth morning drops apon the rofe; 
Nor Mines the filver moon one half fo bright 
Through the tranfparer, tb fom of the deep. Shake/p. 
*Tis better to be lowly born 
Than wear a golden forrow. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Heaven's golden winged herald late he faw 
To a poor Galilean virgin fent. Crafoaw. 
To her hard yoke you muft hereafter bow, 
Howe'er the Mines all golden to you now. Dryden, 
And fee the guardian angels of the good, 
Reclining foft on many a golden cloud. 
3. Yellow; of the colour of gold. 
Golden tufleting hath a gold coloured coat under a 
ruffet hair, and its feh of a yellow colour. Adortimer, 


Rowe. 


4. Excellent; valuable. 


T have boughe 
Geiden opinions from all fort of people, 
Which tuould be worn now in their newett plots, 
Not catt afide fo fonn. ~ Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 
That verfe which they commonly call golden, has 
Iwo fubitantives and two adjectives, with a verb bee 
twixt them to keepthe peace, Dryden. 
Thence arifes that golden rule of dealing with 
others as we would have others deal with us. atts. 
5. Happy; refembling theage of gold. 
Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 
and ficet the time carelefly, as they did in the go/den 
world, ` Shake/peare. 
Go'LDEN Saxifrage. n. f. [chryfoplenium. | 
An herb. - 
Go'tornty. adv. [from golden] Delight- 
fally; fplendidly. 


My brother Jacques he keeps at fchool, and report 
Speaks geldenly of his profit, Shakefp, Aryoulize it, 
w 


>n 


Sbakefp. 


For I have bought it with an hundred blows, Shak, 
3. Itis ufed for any thing pleafing or va- 
luable. So among the ancients yeorj 
aQecdry; and animamque morefque aureos 


A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakefp. Henry V. 

* A plant. 
S- (gddand beat.] One 
whofe occnpation is to beat or foliate gold 


for their own profit 


GON 


Goluprinen. z A [xoldpinc, Saxon.] A 
finging bird, fo named from his golden : 
colour. ‘This is-called in Staffordthire 
proud taylor. 


Of finging birds they have linnets, 
ruddocks, Canary-birds, 


gadfinehes, 

r blackbirds, thruthes, H 
divers others. Carew, 

A goldfinch there 1 faw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes chat hopp’d from fide to fide. 

Dryden. 

Goluprinper, 2. f. [gold and find.) “One 
who finds gold. ` A term ludicroufly ap. 
plied to thofe that empty jakes, 

His empty paunch that he might fill, 
He fuck’'d his vittels through a quill ; 
Untouch'd it pafa'd between his grinders, . 
Or’t had been happy for goldfinders, Swift. 

GOo'LDHAMMER, 2./. A kind of bird, DF. 

Go'tpixc, #./. A fort of apple. Dia, 

Go'bpney, 2. f. A fort of fith, otherwife 
called Gilthead. Dia. 

GO'LDPLEASURE. #. f. An herb. Dig. 

Go'tpsrzE. x, f. A glue ofa golden colour; 
glue Bad by gilders. 

The gum of ivy is good i into your goldffxe, 
and other colours. cacham on Drawing. 

GOLDSMITH. 2./. {gold and rmz, Saxon. ] 

1. One who manufactures gold. 

Neither chain nor gold tuith came to me. Shakefp. 

ze A banker; one who keeps money tor 
others in his hands. 

The galdfmith or {crivener, who takes all your 
fortune todifpofe of, when he haa beforehand refalved 
to break the following day, does furely deferve the 
gallows. Swift, 

Go'LDYLOCKS. x. f. [coma aurea, Latin. ] 
A plant. 

Gout... f. [corrupted, as Skizner thinks, 
from pal or pol, whence pealdan, to handle 
or manage. | Hands; paws; claws. Ufed 
in contempt, and obfalete. 

They fet hands, and Mopfa put her golden gollis 
among them; and blind fortune, that faw not the 
colour of them, gave her the pre-eminence. Sidneye 

Gome. xf. ‘The black greafe of a cart- 
wheel. P Bailey. 

GOMPHO'SIS, n. f. A particular form of 
articulation. 

Gompbofis is the connexion of a tooth to its focket. 

Wifeman, 

GO'NDOL A, n. f. gondole,.French.] A 

boat much ufed in Venice ; a fmall boat. 
He faw did fwim 

Along the fhore, as fwift as glance of eye, 

A little gondclay, bedecked trim 

With boughs and arbours woven cunningly. Spenfer. 

In a gondola were feen together Lorenzo and his 
amorous Jeflica. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice, 

As. with goxdolaz and men, his 

Good excellence the Doge of Venice 

Sails out; and gives the gulph a ring. Prior. 
Gonpout'er. we f. [from gondola] A 

boatman ; one that rows a gondola, 

Your fair daughter, 

Tranfported with no worfe nor better guard, 

But with a knave of hire, a gordolier, 

‘Vo the grofs clafps of a lafeivious Moor. Shake/p. 
Gone. part. preter. [froin go. See To Go.] 
te Advanced ; forward in progrefs. 

Ihave known fheep cured of the rot, when they 
have not been far gone with it, only by being put into 
broomlands. Mortimer. 

The obfervator ia much ae brifker of be twos 
and, 1 think, farther gore of lat- in lyes and im- 
pudence than his Prefbyterian brother. Swift. 

2. Ruined; undone. 

He muft know 'tis none aaa daughter, noe 

my filter; we are gone clfe, Shakcfp. Winter's Tales 
Qo Patt. 


k 


And 


, 


PIL tell the Rory of my Vile, 
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And the particular accidents gene by, 
Since I cae to this ifle. Sbhakefp, Tempe? 
4. Loft; departed. al 
When her matters faw that the hope of their gains 
was gone, they caught Paul and Silas, 42#1 vl. 19. 
Speech is confined to the living, and imparted to 
only thofe that are in prefence, and is tranfient and 
gone. A alder, 
5. Dead; departed from life. 

1 mourn’Adonis dead and gone. Oldbam. 

A dog, that has his nofe held ta the vapour, 
lofes all figns of life; but carried into the air, or 

* thrown into a lake, recovers, if not quite gore. 
i Addifon on Italy. 
Golnraton. ) a. f. [gonfanon, French; 
. Go'nranon. $  gunfana, Mlandick, from 
© gunn, a battle, and fani, a flag. Me. Lye.) 
An enfign; a ftandard. 

Ten thoufand thoufand enfigns high advanc’d, 
Standards and gonfulons, "twixt van and rear, 
Stream in the air, j i Milton. 

Gonorruotla. n. f. (y0 and fw.] A 
morbid running of venereal hurts. 

Rauty mummy or ftone mummy grows on the 
tops of high rocks : they powder and boil it in milk, 
and then give it to flop gonorrbaras, Woodward. 

GOOD. adj. [eomp. better, fuperl. beft. 
gob, Saxon; goed, Dutch.) 

” 1, Having, either generally or for any pat- 
ticular end, fuch phyfical qualities as are 
expeted or defired, Not bad; not ill. 

sod faw every thing that he had made, and 
behold it was very good. Gen, i. 3t 

An univerfe of death! which God by curfe 
Created evil; for evil only goed. Milton, 

Refolv’d 
From an ill caufe to draw a good effed. Dryden. 

Notwithftanding this criucifm the verfes were 

ood. SpeEfator, 

A manis no more to be praifed upon this account, 
than becaufe he has a regular pulfe and a good di- 
geti, Adiifon. 

Ah! ne’er fo dire a thirft of glory boatt, 

Nor in the ctitick let the man be loft! 

Good nature and good fenfe muft ever join; 

To err is human, to forgive, divine. è Pope. 
2. Propet; ‘fit; convenient; right; not 

wrong. 


Amungt a man’s peers a man fhall be fure of 


familiarity, and therefore it is goed a little to keep 
itate; amongit a man’s inferiors one Mall be fure of 
reverence, and therefore it is good a little to be 
familiar. Bacon. 
If you think good, give Martiys leave. ~- Bacon. 
It was a good ume to comply with the importu- 
nity of the gentlemen of Suffex. Clarendon. 
3- Conducive to happinefs. 
It is not good that the man fhould be atone. 
Gen. ii. 18. 
We may as well pretend to obtain the good which 


- we want without God’s affiftance, as to know what] 


is good for us without his direétion. 
4. Uncormpted ; undamaged. 

He alfo battered away pluoibs, that would have 
rotted in a week, for nuts, that would latt good for 
his eating a whole year. Locke. 

5. Wholefome; falubrions. 

A man firft builds a country feat, 

Then finds the walls nut gvod to eat. 
6. Medicinal; falutary. 

‘The water of Nilus is fweeter than other waters 
jn tafte, and it is excellent good for the ftone and 
hypochondriack melanchuly. Bacon's Nar, Hifp. 

7. Pleafant to the tafte., 

Eat thou honty, becaufe it is good; and the 
honeycomb, which is fweet, Prov, xxiv. 13. 

Or herbs and plants fome are god to eat raw; as 
lettuce, endive, and purflane. Bacon's Nat, Hif. 


8. Complete; full, 
The Proteftant fubjeéts of the abbey make up a 
good third of its people, Addifon on Italy, 
g. Ufeful; valuable, ; 
All quality, that is good for any thing, is origi- 
nally founded upon merit. Collier on Envy, 


Smulridge. 


Peior. 


GOO 
We difcipline betimes thofe other creatures we 
would make ufeful and ged for fomewhat. Lockes 
to. Sound; not falfe; not fallacious. 
He is refolved now to fliew how flight the propo- 
ipofitions were which Lather let go torgood. Auerbury. 
tı. Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held. 
According to military cuftom the place was good, 
and the lieutenant of the colonel’s company might 
well pretend to the next vacant oiie in the 
fame regiment. Potton. 
tz. Confirmed; attefted; valid. 
Ha! am! fure fhe’s wrong’d? Perhaps "tis malice! 
Slave, make it clear, make good your accufation. 


Smith. 
13. With as preceding. It has a kind of 


negative or inverted fenfes as good as, no 
better than 

Therefore {prang there even of one, and him as 
good as dead, fo many as tbe itars of the fky in 
multitude. ‘ Heb. x1. 

14. With as preceding. No worfe. 

He fharply reproved them as men of no courage, 
which, being many times as good as in pofleifion ol 
the victory, had moit cowardly turoed their backs 
upon their enemies. Knolles. 

The mafter will be as good as his word, for his 
own bofinefs. s L'Efirange. 

15. Well ran not deficient. 

If they had held their royalties by that title, ei- 
ther there muft have been but one fovereign over 
them all, or elfe every father of a family had been 
as good a prince, and had as good a claim to royalty 
as thefe, ocke, 


16. Skilful; ready; dexterous. 


~ Flatter him it may, | confefs; as thofe are ge- 
nerally geod at flattering who are good tor nothing 
elfe. 
t make my way where-e’er I fee my foe; 
But you, my lord, are geod at a retreat, 
17. Happy ; profperous. s 
Behold how good and how pleafant it is for bre- 
threo to dwell rogether in unity. Pf. exxsiii, 1. 
Many gecd morrows to my noble lord ! 
— Good morrow, Catefby you are early firring. 


Dryden. 


Sbakefp. 

Goéd c?en neighbours; 
Good e’en to all, good c'en to you all. Skhakefp. 
At my window bid good morrow, Milton. 


Good morrow, Portus! Jet us once embrace. 
Addifon. 
18. Honourable. 
They catt to get themfelves a name, 
Regardlefs whether good or evil fame.. Milton. 
Silence, the knave’s repute, the whore’s goad name, 
The only honour of the withing dame. Pope. 
tg, Cheerful; gay. Joincd with any words 
exprefling temper of mind. 4 
They may be of good comfort, and ever go cheer- 
fully about their own affairs. 2 Mae. si. 26. 
Quietnefs improves into cheerfulnefs, enough to 
make me jait fo goed humoured as to with that 
world well. Pope. 
zo. Confiderable; not fmall though not 
very great. 
A good while aga God made choice that the 
Gentiles by my mouth fhould bear the word. 
EES 7. 
The plant, having a great flalk and top, doth prey 
upon the grafs a good way about, by drawing the 
. juice of the earth tron it. Bacon, 


Myrtle and pomegranate, if they be planted | 


though a good {pace one from the other, will mect. 
Peacham on Drawing, 
The king had provided a good theet, and a body 
of three thoufand foot to be embarked. Clarendon, 
We may fuppofe a great many degrees of titele- 
nefs and Jightnefs in thefe earthy particles, fo as 
many of them might float in the aira goèd while, 
hike exhalations, before they fell down. Burnet, 
They held a good fhare © civil and military em- 
ployments during the whole time of the ufurpation. 
Swift. 
21. Elegant; decent; delicate: with breed- 
ing. 
If the critick has publihed nothing but rules and 
4: 


South. 


GOO 


obfervations in criticifm, 1 then confidee whether 


there be a propriety and elegance in his thoughts and 
words, clearnefs and delicacy ið his remarks, wit and 


good-dreeding in his raillery. Addifon's Guardian, 


Mankind have been forced to invent a kind of ar- 
tificial humanity, which is what we esprefs by the 
word gocd-breeding. ` Addifon. 

Thofe among them, who return into their feveral 
countries are fure to be followed and imitated as the 


greatett patterns of wit and good-brecding. Swift. 


22. Real; ferious; not feigned. 


Love not in good earneft, nor no farther in {port 
neither, than with fafety of a pure blufh thou may’ft 
in honour come off again. Shakefp. 


23. Rich; of-credit; able to fulfil engage- 


ments. 3 

Antoaio isa geod man: my meaning, in faying 
that he is a geod man, is to have you underftand me 
that he is futiicient. Shakefp. 


24. Having moral qualities, fuch as are 


4 


wifhed; virtuous; pious; religious; ap- 
plied both to perfons and actions, Not 
bad; not evil. 

For a good man fome would even dare to die, 

Rom. x. Je 

The woman hath wrought a good work upon me. 

Matt, 
All man’s wor'zs on me, 
Good or not good ingraft; my merit, thefe 
Shall perfeét, and fur thefe my death hall pay. 
Miltor. 
What reward 
Awaits the goed, the rct what punifhment. Milion. 
The only fon of light 
In a dark age, againft example gecd, 
Againft allurement. 
Such follow him, as fhall be regiftred 
Part gocd, part bad, of bad the larger feroll, Milter. 
Grant the bad what happinefs they would, 
One they mutt want, which is to pafs for good. 
Pope, 
Why drew Marfeilles’ good bifhop purer Psi 
When Nature ficken’d, and euch gale was death? 
> Pope 
Such was Rofcommon, not more learn’d than good, 
With manners gen’rous as his noble blood. Pope. 
No farther intercourfe with Heav'n had he, 
Bat left gocd works to men of low degree. Harte. 
. Kind; foft; benevolent. 

Matters being fo turned in her, that where at firit 
likiog hermanners did breed good will, now gocd 
will became the chief caufe of liking her manners. 

Sidney. 


Glory to God in the higheft, and on earth peace 


Milter, 


and good will towards men. Luke ii, 14. 
Without good nature man is but a better kind of 

vermin, Bacon 
Here we are lov’d, and there we love ; 

Gecd nature now and paflion ftrive 
Which of the two thould be above, 

And laws unto the other give. Suckling. 


*Tis no wonder if that which affords fo liutle gluy 
to God, hath no more good will for men. 
Decay of Piety. 
When you fhall fee him, Sir, to dic for pity, 
’T were fuch a thing, ’twould fo deccive the world, 
”Twould make the people think yuu were good na- 
tur’d. Deuban, 
To teach him betimes to love and be goz? natured 
to others, is to lay early the true foundation of an 
honeft man. Lerke. 
Good fenfe and good nature are never feparated, 
though the ignorant world has thought otherwife. 
Dryden. 
Affability, mildnefs, tendernefs, and a word which 
} would fain bring back to its original fignification of 
virtue, I mean good nature, are ot daily ufe. 
Dryden. 
This dodtrine of God’s good will towards men, 
this command of men’s proportionable good will to 
one another, is noc this the very body and fubftance, 
this the very fpirit and life of our Saviour’s whole 
inftitution? Spratt, 
„Irt was his greateft picafure to fpread his healing 
wings over every place, and to make every one fenfi- 
ble of his geod willto mankind. z Cal. 
How could you chide the young gozd natur'd 
prince, 
And drive him from you with fo ftern an air. Addi 
26. Favourable ; 
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Goon, n.f - | Goon, interjection, Well! right! It is fome- 
t. That which phyfically contributes to times ufed ironically. i 
happinefs ; benefit ; advantage; the con- Goop-conptrionrp. adj. Without ill 
trary to evil or mifery. qualities or fymptoms. ~ Ufed both of 
I fear the emperor means no good to us. Shakefp. things and perfons, but not elegantly. 
Let me play the lion too: 1 will roar that I will No furgeon dilates an abfcefs of any kind by ine 
do any man’s heart good to hear me. - Shake/p.} jections, when the pusis good-conditioned, S. arp. 
He wav'd indifferently ’twixt them, doing neither | Goop Now. faterjeGion, 


geod nor harm D et Coriolanus. | $ Tn good time; a la bonne heure. A gentle 
á 


Love with fear the only à hy $ 4 
Merciful over all his works, with good exclamation of intreaty. It is now a low 


25. Favourable; loving. 

Bat the men were very goad unto us, and we were 
not hurt. 1 Sam, xxv. 15. 
Truly God is goad to Ifrael, evea to fuch as are of 
a clean heart, Pf. txxiii, 1, 
You have g:od remeW@brance of us always dc- 

firing greatly to feeus, as we alfo to fee you. 
t Thef. iii. 6. 
This idea muft neceffarily be adequate, being re- 
ferred to nothing eife bot itfelf, nor made by any 
other original but the good liking and will of him 
that frit made this combination. ' Locke, 


j anionable; fociable: merry. Often Still overcoming evil. , Milton. word. d 
u mion 2 4 n God is alfo in feep, and dreams advife, Good-now fit down, and tel! me, he that knows, 
“Though i T draw the goog fellows to him Which be hath fent propitious, fome great good Why this fame watch ? Sbakefp, Hamlet, 


Prefaging. Mitton. 
Nature in man’s heart, her laws doth pen, 
Preferibing truth to wit, and good to will. Davies. 
The leffeaing or efcaping of evil is to be reckoned 
under the notion of good: the leffening or lols of 
good isto be reckoned under the notion of evil. 
Wilkins, 
This caution will have alfe this good in it, that 
it will put them upon confidering, and teach them 
the necellity of examining more than they do, 
Locke. 
Good is what is apt to canfe or increafe pleafure, 
ordiminith pain in us; or elfe to procure or preferve 
us in the poffeffion of any other good, or ablence of 
aay evil. Locke. 
Refufe to leave thy deftin’d charge too foon, 
And for the church's gued defer thy own. Prior. 
Works may have more wit than does them good, 
As bodies perith through excefs of blood. Pope. 
A thirlt after truth, and a defire af good, are prin- 
ciples which still act with a great and univerfal torce. 
Rogers. 


Ze A foft exclamation of wonder. 
Good-now, good-now, how your devotions jump 
with mine ! Dryden, 
Goo'òLinNess. 2. f. [from goodly. ] Beauty ; 
grace; elegance, . 

She fung this fong with a voice no lefs beautiful to 
his ears, than her goodline/s was full of harmony to 
his eyes, Sidney. 

The ftatelinefs of houfes, the goodline/s of trecs, 
when we behold them, delighteth the eye. Hooker, 

Gooloty. adj. [from good. | F 
1e Beautiful; graceful ; fine; fplendid. 
Now little in ufe. 

A prince of a goodly afpedt, and the more goodly 
by a grave majeity, wherewith his mind did deck 
his outward graces, : ` Sidney, 

A goody city is this Antium. Shatefp. A 

atience and forrow rove . 
Which thould exprefs her gecdlicfi: you have feen 
Sunfhine and rain at onces Her {miles and-tears 


by drinking, yet he cat weil. Clarendon. 

Not being permitted to drink without eating, will 
Prevent the cuftum of having the cup often at his 
pote; a dangerous beginniag and preparation to geod 
fellowthip. Locke. 

It was well known, that Sir Roger had been a 
good Iellow, in his youth. Arbuthnot, 

25. It is fometimes ufed as an epithet of 
flight contempt, implying a kind of nega- 
live virtue or bare freedom from ill. 

My good man, as far trom jealoufy as fam from 
giving him caufe, Shate/p. Merry Wives of Windy. 

She had lett the gocd man at home, and brought 
away hergallane. Addifon’s Spe€lator, 

29. In a ludicrous fenfe. 

As for all other good women that love to do but 
little work, how handfome it is ta loufe themfelves 
in tke funthine, they that have been but a while in 
Ireland can well witnefs, x Spenfer. 

36. Hearty; earnet: not dubious. 


He, that faw the time fit for the delivery he in- ss Were like a wetter May. Shake/p. King Lear, 
tended, culled unto us to follow him, which we both | 2° P eeri aee a; a Here oe gracious England have T offer 
bound by oath, and willing by good will obeyed. is eh f goodly thoufands. Shukefp. Macbeth. 


Thofe excellent gifts of fortune and of nature 
Unto the good not ruin of the ftate. Ben Fonfen, 
3. Earneft ;' not jeft. 
The goed woman never died after this, "till the 
came to die for good and all. L’Efirange. 
4. Moral qualities, fuch as are defireable ; 
virtue ; righteoufnefs; piety; the contrary 
to wickednefs, 
Depart from evil and do good, Pf. xxxiv, ty. 
Not only carnal good from evil does not juitify ; 
but no good, no not a pwpofed good, can make evil 
Helyday. 


Rebekah took goodly raiment of her eldeft fon 
Efau, and put them upon Jacob. Gex, xxvii, 1S 
There was not among the children of Ifrael a 
goodlier perfon than he. 1. Sam. ix. 2. 

Both younger then they wero s of ftature more ; 
And all their formes, mach good/ier then before, 

Chapman, 

He had not made them any recompence for their 
goodly houfes and olive gardens, deftroyed in the 
lormer wars, Knolles, 

The good/icf man of men fince born 
His fons, the faireft of her daughters Eve, Milton. 

Of the fourth Edward. was hig noble fong ; 
Fierce, godly, dalliant, beautiful and young. Waller, 

Not long fince, walking in the field, ‘ 

My nurfeand 4, we there beheld 
A goodly fronit, which, tempting me,. 
I would have pluck’d. Waller. 

How fall of ornaments is all Iview ° 
In all its parts! and feems as beautiful as new: 

O goodly order’d work ! O power divine | 
Ol thee I am, and what I am is th.rel Dryden. 
His eldeft born, a goodly youth to view, 
Excell’d the reft in fhape and outward thew; 
Fair, tall, his limbs in due Proportion join’d, 
Butofa heavy, dall, degen’rate mind. Dryden, 
z. Bulky; {welling ; affectedly turgid, 

Round as a globe, and liquor’d every chink, 

Goodly and great he fails behind his link. Dryden, 
3- Happy ; defireable; gay. 

England wasa peaceable kingdom, and but lately: 
inured to the mild and goodly government of the 
Confeffor. Spenfer, 

We have many goodly days to fee. Shske/peure, 


Goon!iy. adv, Exeellently. Obfolete. 
There Alma, like a virgin queen moft bright, 
Doth flourithin all beauty excellent; 
» And to her guefts doth bounteous banquet dight; 
Attempered goodly well for health and for delight 
Spenfer, 
Goo’ptyrHoop. x. f. [from gocdly.[ Grace.; 
goodnefs. Obfoletc. : 
But mote th goodlihood forgive it me, * 
To meet which of the gods I thall thee name, -~ 


Speafer, 
Goop MAN. wef. [good and man.] 
1. A flight appellation of civility : gene- 
. tally irorffen, 


Sidney. 
The goad will of the nation to the prefent war has 
heen fince but tov much experienced by the fucceftes 
that have attended it. Temple, 
Good wiil, the faid, my want of ftrength fupplies ; 
And diligence thall give what age denies, Dryden. 
31. Ia Goon time. Not too fatt. 
in geod rimeyreplies another, you have heard them 
difpute againft a vacuum in the fchools. Collier, 
32. In Goon fath, Really; ferioully. 
What muft J hold a candle to my thames ? 
They in themfelves, good footh are too too light. 
Shake/peare. 
33- Goov, [To make.| To keep; to 
maintain; not to give up; not to aban- 
don. 
There died upon the place all the chieftains, all 
making good the fight without any ground given, 
Bacon's Henry VIL. 
He forced them to retire in fpite of their dragoons, 
which were placed there to make good their retreat. 
+ Clarenden, 
Since we claim a proper intereft above others in 
the pre-eminent rights of the houthold of taith, then 
ta make good that claim, we are obliged above others 
to conform to the proper manners and virtues that 
belong to this houthold. Spratt, 
He without fear a dangerous war purfues ; 
As honour made him fict the danger chufe, 
So Itil! he mates it good on virtue's fcore, Dryden. 
34- Goop. [To make] To confirm; to 
eftablith. 
1 farther will maintain 
Upon his bad life to make all this god. Shakefp, 
To make good this explication of the article, it 
willbe neceflary to prove that the church, which 
our Saviour founded and the apoitles gathered, was to 
receive a conftant and perpetual acceifion, Pearf. 
‘Thefe propofitioas I (hall eadeavour to make good, 
Smalridge, 
35- Goon. [To make] To perform. 
While the fo far extends her grace, 
She makes but geod the promife of her face, Waller. 
36. Goon. [To make.) ‘To fapply, 
Every diftin& being has fomewhat pecnliar to it. 
feli, to make good in one circumftance what it wanta 
in another, L'Eftrange. 


O fon, like one of us, is Man become, ‘ 
To know both goad and evil, fince his tafte 
Of that defended fruit, but let him hoaft 
His knowledge of goed loft, and evil got, 
Happier had it fuftic’d him to have known 
Gaa By itfelf, and evil not at all. Milton. 

Empty of all good, wherein confifts 

Woman's domeftick honour asl chief praife. Ailt. 

By good, l queltion not but geod, morally fo called 
bonnm Loxeflum, ought, chiefly at Jeaft, to be un- 
derftood ; and that the good of profit or pleafure the 
bonum utile, or Jucundum, hardly come into any 
account here. South, 

Nor holds this earth a more deferving knight 
For virtue, valour, and for noble bleod, 

Truth, honour, all that is eompriz'd in god. Dryd. 
5. Goon placed after dad, with as, feems a 

fubftantive; but the expreffion is, I think, 
vicious; and geod is rather an adjcttive 
elliptically ufed, or it may be confidered 
as adverbial. See Goon, adv. 

The pilot muft intend fome port before he fteers 
his courte, or he had as gozd leave his vetlel ta the 
direction of the winds, and the guvernment of the 
waves, South, 

Without good nature and gratitude, men had as 
goed live in a wildernefs as ina fociety. L' Eftrange, 

Goon. adv. 
1. Well; not ill; not amife. 
Z. As Goon. No worfe, 

Was I to have never parted from th fide, 

As good have grown there ftill a rifle tibe Afili. 

Says the cuckow to the hawk, Had you not as 
&eed have been eating worms now as pigeons? 

L' Effrange, 


How 


GOO 


How now, what’s the matter? part. 
—With you, goodman boy, if you pleafe: come, 
Til fleth ye. Sbakefp. King Lear. 
2, A ruflick term of compliment ; gaffer. 
Nay, heat you, goodman delver, Shakefp. Hamlet. 
But fee the fun-beams bright to labour warn, 
And gild the thatch of goodman Wodge’s barn. Gay. 
Old goodman Dobfon of the green, 
Remembers he the trees has feen. Swift. 
Goo'pwess. 2. f [from goed.] Defireable 
qualities either moral or phyfical ; kind- 


nefs ; favour. 
If for any thing he loved greatnefs, it was becaufe 
therein he might exercife his goodac/t. Sidney. 
There is in all things an appetite or defire, where- 
by they incline to fomething which they may bes all 
which perfegtions are contained under the general 
name of goodne/s. Hooker. 
All goodne/s 
Is poifon to thy tomach. 
Yes, that goodne/s 
Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion : 
The goodnefs of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope againft the king; your goodness, 
Since you provokeme, fhall be moft notorious. Shak. 
‘There’s no goodnefs in thy face. *  Sbhakefp. 
There isa general, or natural goodze/s in creatures, 
and a more fpecial or moral geod neft. Perkins. 
~The goodne/s of every thing is meafured by its end 
and ufe, and that’s the beft thing which ferves the 
beft end and purpofe, T: 
All made very particular relations ofthe ftrength of 
the Scots army, the excellent difcipline that was ob- 
ferved init, and the goodne/s of the men, Clarendon. 
Nobody can fay that tobacco of the fame gaadne/s 
sis rifen in refpect of itfelf; one pound of the fame 
goodness will never exchange for a pound and a 
quarter of the fame goodnd/s. Locke. 
Goons. 2. f. [from good.] 
1. Moveables in a houfe. 
That giv’ft to fuch a gueft 
As my poor felfe, of all thy goods the befte Chapm. 
_ 2. Perfonal or moveable eftate. 
That a writ be fu’d againft you, 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Gaftles, and whatfoever. Shake/p. Henry VIIL 
This hinders nothing the proceedings of the civil 
courts, which refpect the temporal punifhment upon 
-body and goods. h Dalay. 
3. Wares; freight; merchandife. 
Her majefty, when the goods of our Englifh mer- 
chants were ‘attached by the duke of Alva, arretted 
likewife the goods of the Low Dutch here in Eng- 
Jand, : Raleigh's Effays. 
Salee, that fcorn’d all pow’r and laws of men, 
Goods with their ae to their den. 
y Waller. 
Goo'oy x. f. [corrupted a i wifes] 
` A low term of civility ufed to mean 
perfons. 
Soft, goody theep, then faid the for, not fos 
“Unto the king fo rath you may not go. Hubbert. 
Swarm’d on a rotten ftick the bees I fpy’d, 


Which erft I faw when goody Dobfondy’d. Gay. 
Plain goody would no longer down ; 
Twas madam in her grogram gown. Ss 


Goo'pysnir. 2. fi [from goody.] ‘The 
quality of goody. Ludicrous. 
The more fhame for het gzody/bip, 
To give fo near a friend the flip. Hadibras. 
GOOSE, 2. /. plural, gee. [Zoy, Saxons ; 
gees, Dutch; gawe, Erfe, fing. gewg, 
plural. ] s 
1. A large waterfowl proverbially noted, I 
know not why, for foolifhnefs. 
Thou cream-faced lowt, 
Where got’it thou that goz/e look? Shakefp, Mach. 
Since I pluckt gee/e, play'd truant, aad whipt top, 
T knew not what ‘twas to be beaten till lately. 


Shake/peare. 


Birds moft eafy to be drawn are waterfowl ; as the 
geofe and fwan. Peacham on Drawing. 
Nor watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful gee/e, 
Difturb with nightly noife the facred peace. Dryden, 


GOR 


£. A taylor’s fmoothing iron. 
Come in, taylor: here you may roaft your pafe: 
Shake/p 


GoloseBerny. xf. [goof and berry, be- 
caufe eaten with young geefe as fauce. | 
A berry and tree. ‘The fpecies are, 1. 
The common goofeberry. z. The large 
manured goofeberry. 3. The red hair 
goofeberry. 4. The large white Dutc 
goofeberry. 5. The large amber goofe- 
berry. 6. The large green goofeberry. 
7. The large red goofeberry. 8. The yel- 
low-leaved goofeberry. 9. The ftriped- 
leaved goofeberry. Miller. 
Auguft bas upon his arm a bafket of all manner 
of ripe fruits; as pears, plums, apples, goo/eberricr. 
cachum, 
Upon a goofeberry bufha fnail I found; 
For always {nails near fweeteft fruit abound. Gay, 
Go'osecar. x. f. [from goof andcap.] A 
filly perfon. 
Goloseroot. ne fe [ebenopedium.| Wild 
orach. 
Go'osecrass. 2. fe Clivers; an herb. 
Goofegrafs, or wild tanfy, is a weed that ftrong 
clays are very fubject to. Mortimer, 
GO'RBELLY. x. / [from gon, dung, and 
telly, according to Skinner and Junius, It 
may perhaps come from gor, Welfh, be- 
yond, too much; or, as feems to me 
more likely, may be contracted from 
germand, or gorman’s belly, the belly of a 
glutton. ] A big paunch ; a {welling belly. 
A term of reproach for a fat man. 
Go'rBELL1ED. adj. [from gorbelly.] Fat; 
bigbellied ; having {welling paunches. 
Hang ye, gordc/lied knaves, are you undone? No 
ye fat chuffs, I would your ftore were here. Shakefp. 
Gorp. n.f. An inftrument of gaming, as 
appears from Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Warburton. 
Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but 
gerds and ninepinr. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Let vultures gripe thy guts ; for gords and Fulham 
holds. Shakefp. 
GORE... f- [gone, Saxon.] gêr, Welfh.] 
fanious matter. 
1. Blood effufed from the body. 
A griefly wound, 
From which forth gufi’d a ftream of gore’ blood 
thick 
That all her ‘goodly garment ftain’d around, 
And into a deep fanguine dy’d the gtafly ground. 
Sperfer. 
Another’s crimes the youth unhappy bore, 
Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltlefs gore. Dryden. 
2. Blood clotted or congealed. 
The bloody fact 
Will be aveng’d; though here thou fee him die 
Rolling in duftand gore.  Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Iis horrid beard and knotted treffes ftood 
SUff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood. 
Denbain, 
To Gore. v. a. [xebemtan, Saxon. ] 
1. ‘To ftab; to pierce. 
Oh, let no noble og procune a tear 
For me, if 1 begor’d with Mowbray’sfpear. Shake/. 
No weaker lion's bya ftronger flain ; 
Nor from his larger tutks the forett boar 
Commiflion takes his brother {wine to gere. Tate, 
For arms his men long pikes and jav’lins bore, 
And poles with pointed feel their foes in battle gore, 
p Dryden. 
2. To pierce with a horn. 
Some tofs’d, fome gor’d, fome trampling down he 
kill’d. Dryden. 
He idly butting, feigns 
His rival gor'd in every knotty trunk. Thomf. Spring. 
GORGE, a, J [gerge, French. ] 


GOR 


Ie The throat; the fwallow. 
There were birds alfo made fo finely, that they 
did not only deceive the fight with their figures, 
but the hearing with their fongs, which the watry 
intruments did make their gorge deliver.  Sidwey. 
And now how abhorred in my imagination it is? 
my gorge rifes at it. Shakefpeare’s Ham!ete 
cr delicate tendernefs will find itfelf abufed, be- 
gin to heave the gorge, difreli(h and abhor the 
Moor. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 
2. That which is gorged or fwallowed, Not 
in ufe. 
And all the way moft like a brutith beat, 
He fpewed up hisgerge, that all did him detett. 
Spenfer. 
To Gorce. v. n. [gorger, French.] 
1. To fill up the throat; to glut; to fa- 


tate. 
Being with his prefence glutted, gorg’d and full. 
Shakefpeare. 
He that makes his generation meffes, 
To gorge his appetite. Shakefp. King Lear, 
Gorge with my blood thy baroarous appetite. Dryd, 

I defire that they will oot gorge the lion cither 
with nonfenfe or obfcenity. Addifin, 
Nor would his ftaughter’d army now have lain 

On Aftick's fands, disfigur’d with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolvesand vulturesof Numidia. Addif, 
The giant, gorg’d with flefh, and wine, and blood, 
Andftreteht at leagth, and fnoringin hisden. Addis. 
2. To fwallow: as, the fio bas gorged he 
hook. 
Go'rcep. adj. [from gorge] Having a 
gorge or throat. 
Look upa height, the fhrill gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakefpeare. 
GO'/RGEOUS. adj. [gorgias old French. 
Skinner] Fine; fplendid ; glittering in 
various colours; fhowy ; magnificent. 
O, that deceit fhould dwell a 
In fuch a gorgeous palace. Shak, Romeoand Juliet, 
As full of tpirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the fun at Midfummer. Shake/p, 
Ile bad them look upon themfelves and upon their 
enemies, themfelves dreadful, their enemies gorgeous 
and brave, Hayward, 
The gorgeous Ealt, with richeft hand, 
Pours on her kings barbaric peatland gold. Milton, 
With gorgeows wings, the marks of tov'reign fway, 
The twocontending princes make their way. Dryden, 
Go’acsousty. adj. [from gorgeous. ] Splen- 
didly; magnificently ; finely. 
The duke, one folemn day gorgeowfly clad in a 
fuit all over fpread with diamonds, loit one of them 
of good value. Wotton 


Go'lrcrousness. m f. [from gorgeous.] 
Splendour; magnificence; how. 
Go'RGET. n.f. [from gorge.) The piece 
of armour that defends the throat. 
He with a palfy fumbling on his gorges, 
Shakes in and out the rivet. Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 
He did oftentimes fpend the night in the church 
alone praying, his headpiece, gerger, and gauntlets 
lying by him. Knolles. 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben Jonfon, 
About his neck a threefold gorger, 
As rough as trebled leathern target. Hudibr as, 
Go'rGoN. 2. f> [veeve.] A monfer with 
foaky hairs, of which the fight turned 
beholders to ftone; any thing ugly or 
horrid. 
Gorgons and hydras, and chymeras dire. Milon, 
Why didit thou not encounter man for man, 
And try the virtue of that gorgon face 
To ftare me into ftature. Dryden, 
GO'RMAND. n. f. [gourmand, French. ] 
A greedy eater; a ravenous luxurious 
fecder. 
To GoRMANDIZE. v. 2. [from gormand.) 


To eat greedily ; to feed ravenoufly. 
GoRMANDIZER. 


. GOS 
Gormanpbizer.  /. [from the verb.] A 
voracious eater. N 

Gorse. z. A [gonr Saxon] Furz; a 
thick prickly fhrub that bears yellow 
flowers in Winter. _ 

Gory. adj. [from gore.] 

1. Covered with congealed blood. 

When two boars with rankling malice met, 
Their gory fides the freth wounds hercely frer. Spenfer, 
Why do'k thou thake thy gery locks at me ? 
Thon can’t aot fay l did it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
2. Bloody; murtherous; fatal. Not in ufe. 
The obligation of our blood forbids 

> A gory emulation “twixt us twain. Shakefp. 

Co'shawk. 2./. [xoy, goofe, and paroc, 
ahawk.] A hawk of 4 large kind. 

Such dread his awful vifage on them catt; 
So feem pcor dovesat go/bawhs fight aghalt, Fuirfux. 

Go'stinc. sefe [from gos] 

1. A young goofe; agoofe not yet full 
grown, 

Why do you go nodding and waggling fo like a fool, 
as if you were hipthot? fays the goofe to her g-/Zing. 
L Fhirange. 

Nature hath inftruted even a brood of goflings 
to ftick together, while the kite is hovering over 
their heads. Swift. 

2. A katkin on nut-trees and pines. 

GOSPEL. 2. f [gober ppel, or God's or 
good tidings; tvayytacr; /ofkel, fheal 
Juach, happy tidings, Erfe. J 

1. God’s work; the holy book of the 
Chriftian revelation. 

Thus may the go/pe/ to the rifing fun 
Be fpread, and flourith where it firft begun. Jéi//er. 

All the decrees whereof Scripture treateth are 
conditionate, receiving Chirift as the gofpe/ offers 
him, as Lord and Saviour; the former, as well as 
the latter, being the condition of tcripture-election, 
and the rejecting, or not receiving him thus, the 
condition of the fcripture-reprobation. Hammond. 

How is a good Chriftian animated and cheered by 
a ftedfaft belief of the promifes of the gofpel ! Bentley. 

z. Divinity; theology. 

To Go'sPEL. v. x. iron the noun.) To fill 
with fentiments of religion. This word 
in Shakefpeare, in whom alone I have 
found ir, is ufed, though fo venerable in 
itfelf, with fome degree of irony : I fup- 

ofe from the gofpellers, who had long 
een held in contempt. 
Are you fa gofpell’d 
To pray for this good man, and for his ifue, 
Whofe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the Shae 
akej D, 

Go'sPELLER. wef. [from go/fel.] A time 
of the followers of Wicklige, who firft 
attempted a reformation from popery, 
ea them by the Papifts in reproach, 

rom their profefling to follow and preach 

only the gofpel. 

Thefe gofpeilers have had their golden days, 
Have trodden down our holy Roman faith. Rowe. 

Go'ssamer. v. fe [gffipinm, low Latin.] 
The down of plants; the Jong white cob- 
webs which fly in the air in calm funny 
weather, efpecially about the time of 
Autumn. Hanmer. 

A lover may bettride the poffamour, 
That idles in the wanton Summer air, 
And yet not fall, fo light is vanity. 

Four nimble gnats the horfes were, 
Their harmeffes of geffamere. Drayton's Nymphid, 

The filmy goffamer now flits no mare, 

Nor haleyons bafk on the hort funny thore. Dryden. 

GO'SSIP. x. /. [from gob and yyb, rela- 
tion, affinity ; i 

1. One who anfwers for the child in bap- 
tifm. 


Skakefp. 


, Nar met with fortune, other than at feat, 


GOV 
Go toa gofip’s featt and gaudy with me, 
After fo pain fuch Barty. Shakefp. 
At the chriftening of George Duke of Clarence, 
who was born in the caftle of Dublin, he made both 
the Earl of Kildare andthe Earl of Ormond his 
gAfips. Davies on Ireland. 
2. A tippling companion. ` 
And lometimesturk I in a gofip’s bowl, 
In very likenefs of a roafted crab, 
And when the drinks againft her lips I bob. Shake/p. 
3. One who runs about tattling like women 
at a lying-in. 
To do the office of a neighbour, 
And be a ge/fip at his labour. 
> Tis fung in ev’ry ftreet, 
The common chat of go/ips when they meet. Dryd. 
To Gossip. v.z. [trom the noun.) 
1. Tochat; to prate: to be merry. 
Go toa goffip’s feaft and gaude with me. 
—With all my heart, I'll goffp at this feaft. Shak, 
His mother was a votre(s of my order, 
And, in the {piced Indian air by night, 
Full often hath the goffipt by my fide. Shakefp. 
The marker and exchange mutt be left to their own 
ways of talking; and goffipings vot be robbed of their 
ancient privilege. Locke. 
Tle gives himfelf up to an idle goffiping converfa- 
tion. . Law. 
2. To be a pot companion. 


Hudibras. 


Full warm of blood, of mirth of goffiping. 7 Sbaks 
Go'ssiprep. x. f- [gofipry, from goffip.] 
Glipa cr campaternity, by the canon law, is a 
fpiritual affinity; and the juror, that was goffip to 
either of the parties, might, in former times, have 
heen challenged as not indifferent, Davies. 


Go'stinc. 2. fe [rubia.] An herb. Ainfaw. 


Gor. pret. [from the verb ger.] 
Titus Lartius writes, they fought together; but 
Aufidius gor off. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
* Sf you have ftrength Achilles’ arma to bear, 
Though foul Therhites gor thee, thou fhalt be 
Lov’d and etteem’d. Dryden's Favenal. 
Thefe regions and this realm my wars have got; 
This mournful empire is the lofer’s lot. Dryden, 
When they began to reafon about the means how 
the fea gor thither, and away back again, there the 
were psefently in the daek, Woodward's Nat. Hif. 


Got. part. paf: of get. 

Solyman commended them for their valour in 
their evil haps, in a plot fo well by them laid, more 
than he did the victory of others gor by good fortune, 
not grounded upon any good reafon. Cnelles, 

A gentle perfuafion in reafoning, when the firit 
point of fubmiffion to your will is gor, will moit 
times do. Locke. 

fhe behaves himfelf fo when he depénds on us 
for his daily bread, can any man fay what he will do 
when he is gof above the world ? Arbuthnot, 

Thou wert from 4Etna’s burning entrails torn, 
Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 

Pope. 
Go'TTEN. part. paff: of get. 

Wifdom cannot be gotten for gold. Yob, xxviii. 15. 

Few of them, when they are gotten into an 
office, apply their thoughts to the execution of it. 


Temple. 
Goup. n.f. Woad: a plana Dia. 
Gove. #. f. A mow. Tuffer. 


To Gove. v. 2. To mow; to put in a 
gove, gof, or mow. An old word. 
Load fafe, carry home, follow time being fair, 
Gove juft in the barn, it is out of defpair. + Tuffer. 
To GOVERN. w. a. [gouwerner, French; 
guberno, Latin. | 
te To rule as a chief magiftrate. 


This inconvenience is more hard to be redrefled 
in the governor than the governed; asa malady in a 
vital part is more incurable than in an external. 

3 Spenfer on Freland. 

Slaves to our paflions we become, and: thea 
Tt grows impoflible to govern mene Waller, 


z. To regulate; to influence; to direct. 


lam at prefent again war, though. it puts the | 


; GOV 


` powerinto my hands, and though fuch turbulent 
and naughty {pirits as you are, govern all things in 
times of peace, Davenant. 
The chief point, which he is to carry always in 
his eye, and by which he is to gover all his coun- 
fels, defigns, and actions. Atterbury, 
3. Tomanage; to reftrain. 
Go after her, the’s defperate; govern her, Shak. 
4. [In grammar.] To have force with re- 
gard to fyntax: as, amo governs the ac- 
eufative cafe. 
Liften, children, unto me, 
Apd let this your leffon be, 
In our language evermore 
Words that govern go before, Mauger’'s Fr. Gram. 
5e To pilot;. to regulate the motions of a 
fhip. 
To Go'vern. v. 2. To keep fuperiority 5 
to behave with haughtinefs. 
By thar rule, 
Your wicked atoms may be working now 
‘To give bad counfel, that you ftill may govern: 
Dryden. 
GOWERNABLE., adj. [from governa.) Sub- 


q 


miffive to authority; fubject to rule; obe- 


dient; manageable. 

The flexiblenefs of the former part of a man’s 
age, not yet grown up to be headitrong,. makes it 
more governable and fafe. ` Locke. 

GOVERNANCE. wf. [from goverz.] 
te Government; rule; management. 

Jonathan took the governance wpon him at that 
time, and rofe np initead of his brother Judas. 

. 1 Mac. ix. 31. 
2. Controul, as that of a guardian. 
Me he knew not, neither his own ill, 
Till through wife handling, and fair governance, 
I him recurred ta a better will. Speafers 

What! thall King Henry be a pupil fill, a 

Under the furly Glotter’s governance È Shake/pre 
3- Behaviour ;. manners. Obfolete. 
He likeft is to fall into mifehance 
That is regardlefs of his governance. a 
Go'vernant. 2. f. | gouvernante, Frenci all 
A lady who has the care of young girls 
of quality. The more ufual and proper 
word is governefi. 
Golverness.2./. [ gouvernerefé, old Frenclt, 
from gove. 
1. A female invefted with authority. 
The moon, the governefs of floods, 
Pale in her anger, wafhes all the air, 
That rheumatick difeafes do abound. Shakefp. 
2. A tutorefs; a woman that has the care 
of young ladies. 

He prefented himfelf unto her, falling down upon 
both his knees, and holding up his hands, as the old. 
governcfs of Danae is painted, when fhe fuddenly 
taw the golden fhower. Sidney. 

His three younger children were taken from the 
governefs in whofe hands he put them. Clarendon. 


3- A tutorefs; an inftruétrefs; a direétrefs.. 


Great affliction that fevere governefs of the life of 
man brings upon thofe fouls the feizes on. 
More againf? Atheifa. 
GOVERNMENT. fe [gouvernement, Fr.] 
te Form of a community with refpect to the 
difpofition of the fupreme authority. 
There feem to be but two general kinds of, go- 
vernment in the world: the one exercifed according 
to the arbitrary commands and will of fome fingle 
perfon; and the other according to certain orders or 
laws introduced by agreement oe cultom, and not 
to be changed without the confent of many. Temple. 
Na government can do any act 10 limit itfelf: the 
fupreme legiflative power cannot make itfelf not to 
be abfolute. Lefley. 
2. An eftablifhed ftate of legal authority. 
There they (hall found 
Their government, and their great fenate chufe 


Through the twelve tribes,.te rule by laws ordain’d, 
Milton, 


While 


GOU 


“While he furvives, in concord and content 4 
The commons live, by no divifion rent; 

* But the great monarch’s death diflolves the gourra- 
ment, ryden, 
Every one knows, who has confidered the nature 
of government, that there muft be in each particular 
form ot it an abfolute unlimited power. Addifor. 
Where any one perfon or body of men feize into 
their hands the power in the laft refort, there is pro- 
„perly no longer a government, but what Ariftotle 
and his followeis call the abufe or corruption of one. 


Swift, 
3. Adminiftration of publick affairs. 
Safety and equal government are things 
Which fubjedts make as happy as their kings. Fadler, 
Thole governments which curb not evils, caufe 5 
And a tich knave'aa libel on our laws. Young. 
4. Regularity of behaviour. Not in ufe. 
Youneeds muft learn, lord, to amend this faule; 
Though fometimes it fhews greatnefs, courage, blood, 
* Yet oftentimes it doth prefent harth rage, 
Defect of manners, want of government, 
Pride, haughtinefs, opinion, and difdain. Shakefp. 
Tis government that makes them feem divioe ; 
‘The want thereof makes thee abominable. Sdike/p. 
5: Mangpedlaldiilas compliance; obfequi- 
oufnefs. i 
Thy eyes windows fall, j 
Like death, when Le fhuts up the day of life; 
Each part depriv'd of fupple government, 
Shall tiff and fark, and cold appear, like death, 
2 Shakefpeare. 
6. Management of the limbs or body. Ob- 


folete. 


~ ~— 


Their god 
Shot many adart at me with fierce intent; 
But I them warded all with wary government. Spenfer. 
7. {In grammar.] Influence with regard to 
« conftruction. 
Go'veRNouR. 2 /. engaia French. ] 
a. One who has the — dire€tion. 

It muft be eonfeffed, that of Chrift, working as a 
ereator and a governour of the world by providence, 
a'l are partakers. 4 Hooker, 

They beget in us a great idea and veneration of 
the mighty autbor and goverzour of fuch ftupendous 
bodies, and excite and elevate our minds to his 
adoration and praife, P Bentley. 

2. One who is invefted with fupreme au- 
thority in a ftate. 

For the kingdom is the Lord’s and he is the gv- 
werncur among the nations. Pf, xxii. 28. 

« The magiftrate cannot urge obedience upon fuch 
potent grounds as the minitter, if fo difpofed, can 
urge difobedience: as, for inftance, if my governour 
Should command me to doa thing, or I muft die, 
or forfeit my eftate; and the minitler fteps in and 
tells me, that I offend God, and ruin my foul, if J 

obey Ahatcommand, "tis eafy to fee a greater force 
in ae perfuation. A South, 

3. One who rules any place with delegated 

~ and temporary authority. 
Te you, lord governoxr, 
Remains the cenfure of this hellith villain. Sbake/p, 

4. Atutor; one who has care of a young 

man. 

To Eltam will 1, where the young king is, 

Being ordain'd his tpecial gowernour ; ` 
And for his fafety there I’M beft devife.  Shake/p. 

The great work of a governowr is to fafhion the 

~ carriage, and form the mind; to fettle in his pupil 
good habits, and the principles ol virtue and wifdom. 

Lacke, 

During the minority of kings, the election of 
bifhops, and other affaina of the church, muft be left 
in the hands of their governours and courtiers, 


. Lefley, 
Pilot ; regulator ; manager. 

Behold all the thips, which though they be fo 
great, and are driven of fierce winds, yet they are 
turned about with a very fmall helm, whitherfoever 
the governour lifteth. Je. ii. 4. 

GOUGE. n. f. [French.] A chiffel pt! 


a round edge, for the cutting of fuc 


5. 


E 


- Gb 
wood asis to be rounded or hollowed. 


Moxon. 
Golujeres. n.f [gouje, French; a camp 
trull.] The French difeafe. Hanmer. 
Gouro. 2. J. [gouborde, French.) 
1. Aplant. The fruit of fome fpecies are 
long, of others round, or bottle fhaped. 
k iller. 
But I will hafte, and from each bough and brake, 
Each plant, and juicieft gourd, will pluck fuch choice 
To entertain our angel-gueft. Milton's Par, Loft. 
Gourd feeds abound fo much in oil, that a fweet 
and pleafant one may be drawn from thence by ex- 
prefion; they are of the four greater cold feeds, and 
are ufed in emulfions. Hili. 
2. A bottle [from gourt, old French. 
Skinner.) The large fruit fo called is often 
fcooped hollow, forthe purpofe of con- 
taining and carrying wine, and other li- 
quors: from thence any leathern bottle 
grew to be called by the fame name, and 
fo the word is ufed by Chaucer, Hanmer. 
Gou'rpiness. z. f. [from gourd.] A 
{welling in a horfe’s leg after a journey. 
Farrier's Dia. 
GOURNET. v. f. [euculus.] A fith. 
GOUT. x. /. [goutte, French.]} 
1. The arthritis; a periodical difeafe at- 
tended with great pain. 
The gout is a difeafe which may affect any mem- 
braneous part, but commonly thofe which are at 
the greatelt diftance from the heart or the brain, 
where the motion of the fluids is the foweft, the 
refiftance, friction, and ftriture of the folid parts 
the greateit, and the fenfation of pain, by the dilacera- 
tiorof the nervous fibres, extreme. Arbuthnor eon Diet. 
One that's tick o’ th’ gout, had rather 
Groan fo in perplexity, than be cur’d 
By the fure phyfician death, Shak, Cymbeline. 
This very reverend lecher, quite worn out_ 
With rheumatifms, and ae with his gout, 
Forgets what he in youthful times has done 
And fwinges his own vices in his fon. Dryden, 
2. A drop. [goutie, French; gutta, Latin.] 
Gut for drop is ftill ufed in Scot.and by 
phyficians. 
1 fee thee fill, 
And on the blade o' th’ dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was oot fo before. Sbukefp. Macteth 
GOUT. x. J: |French.} A tafte. An affected 
cant word. 
Catalogues ferve for a dire€tion to any one that 
has a gout for the like ftudies. Woodward on Foffils. 
Golutwort. x. f. [gout and wort, poda- 
graria.) An herb. Ainfworth. 
Golury. adj. [from gout] 
1. Afflicted or difeafed with the gout. 
There dies not above one of a thoufand of the 
gout, although ? believe that more die gouty, Graunt, 
Knots upon his gouty joints appear, 
And chalk is in his crippled tingers found. Dryden. 
Molt commonly a gouty conftitution is attended 
with great acutenefs of parts, the nervous fibres, 
both in the brain and the other extremities, being 
delicate. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. Relating to the gont. 


There are likewife other caufes of blood fpitting; 
one is the fettlement of a gewty matter in the fub- 
ftance of the lungs. Blackmore, 


GOWN. n. f. (gona, Italian; gawn, Welth 
and Erfe. ] 
t. A long upper garment.. . 
They make garments either fhort, as cloaks, or, 
aa gowns, long to the ground. Abbor, 
f ever I faida loofebodied gewn, few me up in 
the fkirtsof it, and beat me to death with a bottom 
of brown thread; I faidq gown. Shakefp. 
In length of train defcends her fweeping gow, 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known. 
Dryden. 


. 
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2. A woman’s upper garment. 
1 defpife your new gown, ‘till I fee youdrefledia . 
it. 4 Pope. 
3. The long habit of a man dedicated to 
atts of peacc, as divinity, medicine, law. 
The benefices themfelves are fo mean in Irifh 
counties, that they will not yield any competence 
maintenance for an honeft minifter, fearcely to huy 
him a gown, Spenfer on Ireland. 
Girt in his Gabin gown the hero far. Dryden. 
Yee not fuperior to her fex’s cares, 
The mode the fixes by the gow» the wears ; 
Of filks and china fhe’s the laft appeal ; 

In thefe great points fhe loads the cominon weal. 
vung. 
4. The drefs of peace. 

He Mars depos'd, and arms to gowns made yield; 

Succefsful councils did him foon approve 

As fit for clofe intrigues as open field, Drydey. 


Go'wnep. adj. [from gew.) Dreffed in 
a gown. 
A noble crew about them waited round 
Of fage and fober peers, all gravely gown’d. Spenfer. 
In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown'd, 
The feams with {parkling emeralds fet around. 
Dryden, 
Golwnman. z, f- [gown and man.) Ainan 
devoted to the arts of peace; one whofe 
proper habit is a gown. 


Let him with pedants 
Pore out his life amongit the lazy gowamenx. Rowe. 

Thus will that whole bench, io an age or two, 
be compofed of mean, fawning gotunmen, dependants 
upon the court for a morfel of bread. Saifi. 

To GRA'BBLE. w, 2. [probably corrupted 
from grapple.] To grope; to feel eagerly 
with the hands. 

My blood chills about my heart at the thought ` 
of thefe rogues, with their bloody hands grab,ling 
in my guts, and pulling out my very entrails. 

Arhuthnot's John Bull, 
To Gra'ssL E. v. a. To lie proftrate on 
the ground. Ainfworth. 
GRACE. 2. f. [grace, French; gratia, La- 
tin; graace, Erfe.] 
1. Favour; kindnefs. i 


If the higheft love in no bafe perfon may afpire 
to grace, then may I hope your beauty will not be 
without pity. Sidney. 

O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for thao the grace of God! 
Shakefp. 
Such as were popular, 
And well deferving, were advanc'd by grace. Daniel. 

Is this the reward and thanks I am to have for 
thofe many aéts of grace I have lately paffed ? 

King Charlese 
Yet thofe remov’d, 
Such grace thall one juit man find in his fight, 
That he relents, not to blot out mankind, Milton. 

He receiv’d all the graces and degrees, the proc- 

torfhip and the doctor(hip could be obtained there. 
; Clarendon. 
Or each, or all, may win a lady’s grace; 
Then either of you knights may well deferve 
A princefs born. Dryden's Fables. 
None of us, who now your grace implore 
But held the rank of fov’reign queen before. Dryden. 
Proffer’d fervice I repaid the fair, 

That of her grace fhe gave her maid to know 

The fecret meaning of this moral how, Dryden 
2. Favourable influence of God on the hu- 

man mind. f 

The grace of God, that paffeth underftanding, 
keep your hearts and minds, Common Prayer. 

The evil of fin is that we are efpecially to pray 
againft, moft earneftly begging of God, that he wili, 
by the power of his grace, preferve us from falling 
into fin. Duty of Man, 

Prevenient grace defcending had remov'd 

The tlony from their hearts, and made new fleth 

Regenerate grow initead. AMilson, 
8. Virtue; effect of God's influence. 

Withia 


GRIA 


Within the church, in the publick profeition and 


esternal communion thereof, are contained perfons 


truly good and fanctified, and hereafter faved ; and 
together with them other perfons void of all faving 
grace, and hereafter to be damned. Pearfon. 
How Van wants era who never wanted wit, 
Pope. 
4. Pardon ; mercy. 
3 Noble pity held 

` His hand a while, and to their choice gsve fpace 

Which they would prove, his valour or his grace. 
Weller. 
Bowand fue for grace 

With fuppliant knee. 


. Favour conferred. 

I fhould therefore efteem it great favour and grace, 

Would you be fo kind as to go in my place. Prior. 
6. Privilege. j 

But to return and view the cheerful fkies, 

To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. Dryden. 
7. A goddefs, by the heathens fuppofed to 
- beftow beauty. 

This forehead, where your verfe has faid 

The loves delighted and the graces play'd. Prior. 
8. Behaviour, confidered as decent or un- 

becoming. 

“The fame words in Philoclea’s mouth, as from 
one woman to anuther, fo as there were no other 
body by, might have had a better grace, and per- 
chance have found a gentler receipt. Sidney, 

Have I reafon or good grace in what I do? 
Temple. 
g- Adventitious orartificial beauty; plea- 
fing appearance. 
One lilac only, with a ftatelier grace, 

Prefum'd tocisim the oak’s and cedar’s place ; 

And, lookiog round him with a monarchs care, 

Spread his exalted boughs to wave in air. Harte. 

Her purple habits fits with fuch agrace. 
On her {mooth fhoulders, and fo fuits ber face. 
Dryd. Æn. 
To write and fpeak correctly gives a grace and 
gains a favourable attention to what one has to fay, 
Locke, 


Milton, 


so. Natural excellence. 

It doth grieve me, that things of principal excel- 
Tency fhould be thus bitten at by men whom God 
hath endued with graces both of wit and learning, 
tor better purpofes. Foker, 

To fome kind of men, 
Their graces ferve them but as enemies. Shakée/p, 

Inhis owo grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement, Shakefp. 

The charming Laufus, full of youthful fire, 

To Turnus only fecond in the grace 

Oi manly mien, and ieatures ot the face. Dryden, 
11. Embellifhment ; recommendation; beau- 

ty. 

Where juttice grows, there grows the greater grace, 
The which doth quench the brand of hellith fmart. 

Spenfer, 

Set all things in their own peculiar place, 

And know thit order isthe greareit grace, Dryd. 

The flow'r which lafts for little fpace, 

A thort-hw'd good, and an uncertain grace. Dryd. 
12. Single beauty. 

1 pals their form and every charming grace. Dryd, 

13. Ormament; flower; higheft perfection, 

By their hands this grace of kings muft die, 

Tf hell and treafon hold their promifes. Shakefpeare, 
14. Single or particular virtue, 
_ The king-becoming graces, 
As Juftice, verity, temp’rance, itablenefs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no relith for them. 

The graces of his religion preparehim for the mot 

ufeful dilcharge of every relation of lite, a Roger, 
15. Virtue phyfical. 
O, mickle is the pow’rful grace thag lies 
In plants, herbs, ftones, and Grete true quallties, 
~ hakefpeare, 
16, The title of a duke or ardibikop 8 
formerly of the king, meaning the fame 
as your gcodnefi, or yourclementy, , 
i Ag come J from our princely general, 
GL. de 


Shakef/p, Macbeth, | 
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To know your griefs; to tell you from his grace, 
‘That he will give you audience. Shak. Henry IV, 


High and mighty king, your graece, and thofe your 


nobles here prefent, may be pleafed to bow your 
ears. £ » i Dice's Henny V1). 

According to the ufual proceediog of your grace 
and of the court, with delinquents which are over- 
taken with error in fimplicity, there was yielded unto 


hima deliberate, patient, and full heariog, togethor 


with a fatisfuétory anfwer to all his main objections. 
Mite. 


17. A fhort- prayer faid before and after 


meat. 

Your foldiers ufe him asthe grace "fore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end, Shak. 
While grace is faying after meat, do you and your 
brethren take the chairs from behind the company. 
i Swift. 
Then cheerful healths, your miftrefs hall have 

Jace 5 

And bat more rare, a poet fhall fay grace. Pope. 


Grace-cur. mf. [grace and czp.] The 


cup orhealth drank after grace. 
The grace-cup ferv'd, the cloth away, 
Jove'thuught it time to thew his play. 
To Grace. v. a. [from thenoun.] __ 
1, Toadom; to dignify ; to embellith ; 
to recommend ; to decorate. 
This they ftudy, this they practice, this they 
grace with a wanton fuperfluity of wit. Hooker. 
F do not think a braver gentleman, 
More daring, or more bold is now alive, 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. Shazke/p. 
Little of this great world can I fpeak, 
And therefore little thall I grace my caufe, 
In {peaking for myfelf. Shakefpeare's Othello. 
There is due from the judge to the advocate fome 
commendation and gracing, where caufes aie well 
handled. Bacon 
Rich crowns were on their royat feutcheons plac'd, 
With faphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac‘d, 
- Dryden. 


Prior, 


By both his parents of defcent divine ; f 
Great Jove and Phebus grac'd his nobler line. Pope. 

‘Though triumphs were to generals only due, 
Crowns were referv'd to grace the foldiers too. Pope, 

2. To dignify or raife by an act of favour. 
He writes 
How happily he lives, how well belov'd, 
And daily graced by the emperor. Shak. 

He might at bis pleafure grace or difgrace whom 
he would in court, Knolles. 

Difpofe all honours of the fword and gun, 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown Dryden, 
3. To favour. 
When the guefts withdrew, 
Theircourteous hoft faluting all the crew, 
Regardlefs pafs’d her o'er, nor grac’d with kind 
adieu, Dryd. 
Gra'cep. adj, [from grace.] 
te Beautiful ; graceful. Not in ufe. 

He faw this gentleman, one of the propereft and 
belt graced men that ever] faw, beiag of a middle 
age and a mean ftature. Sidney. 

2. Virtuous; regular; chafte. Notin ufe 
Epicurifm and luft 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 
Than a grac’d palace. Shakefp, King Lear, 
Gra’cerut. adj. [from grace.| Beautiful 
with dignity, 
„__ Amid the troops, and like theleading god, 
High o'er the reft in arms the graceful Hardee rade. 
_  Dryd. 

Matchlefs his pen, viGtorious was his lance ; 

Bold in the lifts, and graceful in the dance. Pope. 

Yet graceful cafe, and {weetnefs void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. 

Pope. 
Graceful to fight, and elegant to thought, 
The great are vanquifh'd, and the wife are taught. 
Young. 
Gra'cerutry. adw, [from graceful, [Ele- 
gantly ; with pleafing dignity. 

Through nature and through art fhe rang’d, 

And gracefully her fubje&t chang’d, 

Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of a 


Sasft. Y. 
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beat ; fut walking gratefully implies artanter or 
mode fuperadded to that action.  Murrs’s Legick. 
GRA'CEFULNESS. 2 jf. [from graceful. } 
Elegance of manner; dignity with beauty. 
. His neck, his hands, his fhoulders, and his breat, 
Did next in gracefulnefs and beauty ftand ; 
To breathing figures. | Dryden's Ovid. 
Heexecuted with fó much gratefulne/s and beauty, 
that he alone got money and reputation, Dryden. 
- There is a fecret graccfulnefs of youth whicli 
‘accompanies his writings, though the ttaidnefs and 
fobriety of age be wanting. Dryden's Ovid, Preface. 
If hearers are amaz’d from whence t 
Proceeds that fund of wit and fenfe, 
Which, though her modefty would throud, 
Breaks like the fun behind a cloud ; 
While gracefulnefs its art conceals, 
And yet through ev'ry motion fteals. Swift, 
Gra'cevess. adj. [from grace.] Void.of 
grace; wicked; hopelefly corrupt ;-aban- 
doned. : 

This gracelefs man, for furtherance of his guile, 
Did court the handmaid of my lady dears Spenfer. 

Whofe hap fhalt be to have here 3 ` 
Will not fograrelrfs be, tobe ingrate. Shakefpeare. 

In all manner of grace/efs and hopelefs characters, 
fome are loft for wantof advice, and others for want 
of heed. ‘ I) Eftrange. 

Furnith’d for offence, he crofs’d the way, A 
Betwixt tbe grace/e/s villain and his prey. Dyydez. 

Gra'ces. x. fe Good graces for favour is 
feldom ufed in the fingular. 

Demand del y’ry of her heart, 

Her goods and chattels, and good graces, af) 
And perfon up to his embraces. 5» Hudibras, 
Gra'cize. adj. (gracilis, Latin.] Slender 
{mall. aun Pile nb 
GRA'CILENT, adj. [gracilentzs, Lat.} Lean. 
: Dia. 
GRACYTLITY. A A i aig Latin. ] Slen- 
dernefs ; fmallnets. - 
GRA'CIOUS. adj. [ gracieux, French. ] 
te Merciful ; benevolent. 

Common fenfe and reafoo could not bit tél them, 
that the good and gratiows God could not be pleafed, 
nor confequently worfhippéd, with’ any thing bar- 
barous or cruel, i Sowth. 

To be good and: gracions, anda lover of know- 
ledge, are two of the mott amiable things, Burnete 

2. Favourable; kind. 1 
And the Lord was gracfows unto them, and had 
compaffion on them. , 2 Kings, siiis 23. 
Unblam’d Ulyfles’ houfe, X 
In which ] find receipt fo gracious. * 
From naw reveal 
A gracious beam of lights; from now infpire 
My tongue to fing, my hand to touch the lyre. 
Priors 
3. Acceptable ; favoured. = 
Dogtrineis much more profitable and gracious, by 


Chapman. 


esample than by sule. s Spenfer. 
He made us gracious before the kings of Perfia, 
fo that they gave us food. 1 Efdr. viii. 80. 


Goring, who was now general of the borfe, was no 
more graefous to prince Rupert than Wilmot had 
been. Clarendar, 

4. Virtuous; good. _ h 

Kiogs are no lefs unhappy» their ifue not being 

gracious, than they are in lofing them when they have 
approved their virtues. Shakefp, Winters Tate, 
5. Excellent. Obfolete. 

The grievous abufe which hath been of councils, 
fhould rather caufe men to ttudy how fo gracious a 
thing may again be reduced to that firft perfection. 


i y Hooker, 
6. Graceful; becoming. Obfolete. 
Our women’s names are more gracivws than their 
Rutilia, that is red head. Camden, 
Gra'ciousty. adv. [from gracicns. | 
1. Kindly ; with kind condefcenfion. 
His teflimony he gracfon/Zy confirmed, that it wae 
the beft of all my tragedies. - Dryd, 
He heard my vows, and graciou/ly decreed 
My grounds to be reftored, my former flocks to feed. 
- Dryden. 
5T it 
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If her majefty would but graciow/ly be pleafed to 


think a hardthip of this nature worthy her coyal 
confideration. Swift 


2. Ina pleafing manner. 
Gralciousness. æ. f. [from gracious. | 
1. Kind condefcenfion. 
The gracioufuefs and temper of this anfwer made 
« noimpreffion on them. Clarendon. 
2. Pleafing manner. 
Grava'rion. 2. fe [gradaticn, French ; 
- gradus, Latin. | 
1. Regular progrefs from one degree to 
another. 
The delire of more and mare rifes by a natural 
gradaticn to mot, and after that to all, L. Ejfrange. 
2. Regnlar advance ftep by ftep. 
‘i. Ae - From thence f ` 
By cold gradation, and well balanc’d form, 
"We fhall proceed with Angelo. oer? 
The pfalmitt very elegantly expreffeth to us sithe 
feVeral gradations by which men at laft come to this 
. horrid degree of impiety. » Tilletfon. 
3. Order ; fequence ; feries. 
Tis the curfe of fervice ; 
Preferment goes by letter and affection, 
Not, as of old, gradation, where each fecond 
Stood heir to th'tirt, Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
4. Regular procefs of argument. 
Certain it is, by a direét gradation, of confe- 
«quences from this principle ot merit, that the obli- 
gation to gratitude flows from, aod is enjoined by 
the firft dictates of nature. soo, q South. 
GRADATORY, 2. f- [gradus, Latin.] Steps 
-+ from the cloifters into the church. 
7 =< :  Ainfavorth. 
GRADIENT. adj. [gradiens, Latin.) Walk- 
"ing; moving by fteps. ° 
T Amongft thofe gradient antomata, that iron fpider 
is efpectally remarkable, which, being but of an or- 
dinary bignefs, did creep up and down asifit had 
been alive, Wilkins. 
GRA'DUAL. adj. [graduel, French.] Pro- 
> coring by degrees ; advancing ftep by 
ftep ; from one ftage to another, 
Nobler birth 
Of creatures animate with gradual life, 
. Of growth, feafe, reafon, all fumm’d up in man. 
Milton. 
Men ftill fuppofe a gradual natural progrefs of 
things; as that, from great, things and perfons thould 
grow greater, ‘till at length, by many fteps and af- 
Scents they come to be at greateft. South. 
GRADUAL. 2. f, [gradus, Latin.] An or- 
der of fteps. S i 
Before the gradwal proftrate they ador’d;- 
The pavement kifs’d,.and thus the faint imploi’d. 
e 4 y Dryden. 
GraDua'LiTY, 2. f. [from gradual.) Re- 
~ gnlarprogrėfion. 
This tome afcribe unto the mixture of the ele- 
« ments, others to the graduality of opacity-and light. 
Brown, 


GRADUALLY. adv. [from gradzal.] 
L By degrees ; in:regular‘progreffion. 
* "When the moon pales over the, fixed tars, and 
eclipfes them, your light vanishes į ‘not gradually, 
< Ske that of the planets, but all atonce. — Newser, 
The Author of onr belng weans us gradually from 
our fondnefs of life the nearer we approach towards 
the cad of it. - Swift, 
' Human creatures are able to bear ait of much 
greater denfity in diving, and of much lefs upon the 
tops of méuntains, provided the changes be made 
gradually, _ Arbuthnot. 
2. In degree. : 
Human reafon doth not only gradually, but fpe- 
- cifically differ from the fantaftick reafon oi brutes. 
: = AO Grew, 
Jo GRA'DUATE. v. a. [graduner, French ; 
u gradus, Latin. } p 
1. To dignify with a degree in the univer- 
fity. ` 


' { e a 
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John Tregonwel graduated a doctor and dubbed a 
knight, did good fervice. Curew’s Surv, of Cornw. 

Concerning columns and other adjuncts, architects 
make fuch a noife, as if the terms of architraves 
frizes, and cornices, were enough to graduate mal- 
ter of this art. Watton 

2. To mark with degrees. 

The places were marked where the fpirits ftood at 
the fevereft cold and greateft heat, and according to 
thefe obfervations he graduates his thermometers. 

r g Derban. 

3. To raife toa higher place in the fcale of 
metals : a chemical term, 

The tinture was eapable to tranfmute or graduate 
as much filver as equalled in weight that gold. Bayle, 

4. To heighten ; to improve. 

“ Not only vitriol is a caufe of blacknefs, but the 
falts of natural bodies: and dyers advance aod gra- 
date their colours with falts. Brows Vulgar Err. 

GRADUATE, 2. fe [gradué, French ; from 
Brads, Tin, A man dignified with 
an academical degree. t 

Of graduates 1 diflike the learned rout, 1. 
And chufe a female doctor forthe gout. . Bramffon. 

GRADUATION, 2. Ji (graduation, French.]} 
from graduate. <5 A 2 

1. Regular progreffion by. fucceffion of de- 

Tees. « 


The graduation of the parts of the univerfé*is f 


likewife neceffary to the perfection of the whole, 
: 7 Grew. 
2. Improvement ;- exaltation of qualities. 

Of greater repugnancy unto reafon is that which 

he delivers cuncerning its graduation, that heated 
in five, and often extinguithed’in oy! of mars or 
iron, the loadftone acquires an ability to extract a 
nail faftened in a wall. Brown. 


3e The att of conferring academical de- 
t 


degrees, , 
GRAFF. 2. 
GRAVE. 


Though the fortifications were not regular, yet the 
walls were good, and the graff broad and deep. 


S ‘A ditch ; a moat. See 


5 Clarendon. 
Grarr,) zS. [greffe, French. } A'fmall 
Grart,§ branch inferted into the flock 


of another tree, and nourifhed by its fap, 
but bearing its own fruit; ayoungcyon. 
God gave unto man all kinds of feeds and graft of 
life ; as the vegetative life of plants, the fenfual of 
beatls, the rational of man, and the intellectual of 
angels, Bis Raleigh. 
It is likely, that asin fruit-trees the graft maketh 
a greater fruit, fo in trees that bear no fruit it will 
tı make the greater leaves. t Bacon. 
Tis nfual now an inmate graff to fee 
With infolence invade a foreign tree. Dryden's Virg, 
If you cover the top with clay and horfe- dung, in 
the fame manner as you doa graft, it will help to 
heal the fooner. ` Mort. 
Now the cleft rind inferted graft receives, 


And yields an offspring more than nature gives, 
coe : Pope. 
Ta GRAFF, 


To Gh gl i [v a. greffer, French.] ` 
1. ‘Vo infert a cyon or branch of one tree 
“Into the ftock of another. 
His growth is but a wild and fruitlefs plant; 
I'll cut his barrren branches to the ftack, : 
And graft you on to bear. Dryd, Don Scbaft. 
With his pruning hook disjoin’d . 
Unbearing branches from their head, 
And crate more happy in their tead, 
2. To propagate 
tion. n : 
Now let me graff my pears and prune the vine. 
- . i Dryden. 
3- To infert into a place or body to which 
it did not originally belong.” n 
And they alfo, if they bide not Nill In unbelief, 


Dryden. 
y infertion or inocula- 


fhall be graffed in ; for God is able to graff them in 
again. : a a Romans. 
7 te ee ed gee 
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Thefe are th’ Italian names which fates will join 
With ours, and graff upon the Trojan line. Dryd. 
4. To impregnate with an adfcititious 
branch, 
_ We've fome old erab-trees here at home, that will 


not 
Be grafted to your relith. Shakefpeare's Covielanur, 

‘The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs ; 

Her royal Rock graft with ignoble plants. Séake/p. 
5- ‘To join one thing fo as to receive fup- 
port from another. 

This refolution againft any peace with Spain is a 
new incident grafted upon the original quarrel, by 
theintrisues of taction amang us. Swift, 

May oxe kind grave unite each haplefs name, 
And’graft my Jove immortal on thy fame. Pope. 

To Grarev. 2. To practice infition..; 

In March is good grafing the fkilfuldo kndw, ‘ 
So Jong as the wind in the Eaft do not Blow : 

From iaoon being changed, ’till paft be the prime, 
For graffing and cropping is very good time. Tuffer. 

To have truit in greater plenty the way is to grafts 
not only upon young flocks,- but upan divers boughs 
of an old tree; for they will bear great numbers of 
fruit; whereas, if you graft but upon one ftock, the 
tree can bear but few, Bacone 

GRA'FTER, z. f. [from graf or graft. | One 
who propagates fruit by grafting. 

l am infurmed, by the trials of the moft fkilful 
grafters of thefe parts, that a man fhall feldom fail 

` of having cherries boroe by his graft the fame year 
in which the Infition is made. Evelyn. 

Grau. wf. [from grele, French.], Small 
particles of any kind. 

Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was, 

And lying down npon the fandy grails, 
Drank of the ftream as clear as cry‘tal glafs. Spenf. 
GRAIN. 2. fe [graine, French ; granum, 
Latin; graze, Italian, has all the follow- 
ing fignifications. | 
1. A fingle feed of corn. 
P Look into’the feeds of time, 
And fay which gruzin will grow, and which will not.. 
Shakefpeare. 

His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
buthelsof chaff. Séakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, 1 would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shake/p. 

Many of the ears, being fix inches long, had fixty 
grains in them, and none lefs than forty. Mortimer. 

z. Corn. 

: As itebbs the feedfman 

_ Upon the lime and ouze featters his grair, 
And fhortly comes to harveft. 

~ Pales no longer fwell’d the teeming grain, 
Nor Phebus fed his oxen on the plain. Dryden, 

‘Tis a rich foil, I grant you; but oft’ner covered 

with weeds than graiz, Collier on Fame, 
3. The feed of any fruit. 
4. Any minute particle ; any fingle body. 
Thou exif’ on many thonfand grains 
That ifue outof dut. Sdakefp. Meaf. for Mef. 
By intelligence 
, And proofs 23 clearas fonntsin July, when 
We fee each grain of gravel. Shake/p. Henry VAN, 
5. The fmalleft ‘weight, of which in phy- 
fick twenty makca fcruple, and in Troy 
weight twenty four make a pennyweight ; 
a grain fo named becaufe it is fuppofed 
of equal weight with a grain of corn. 4 

Unity isa precious diamond, whofe grains as 
they double, twice doublein their value. ~ d/o'pday. 

‘hey began at a known body; a: barley-corn, the 
wejeht whereof is therefore called a grain; which 
arifeth, being multiplied, to fcruples, drachms, oun 
ces and poonds. Holder. 

"The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weigh- 
ing feverally feven drachms, in the air; the bilance 
in che water, weighing only four drachms and torty- 
one graigs, and abateth of the weight in the aintwo 

+ drachms and nineteen grains: the balanse kept'the 
fume depthiin the water. 7 ° Bn. 
` a i -S His 


Shakefpa 


a 
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His brain A 
~ Outweigh’d his rage but half a graine Hudidras, 
&. Any thing proverbially fmall.  - ‘ 
For the whole world before thee is as a little grain 
of the balar ce. ; Wifd. x1, 22. 
a Itis a tincerely pliaiie, ductile temper, that 
neglects not to make ufe of any graiz of grace. 
~ Hammond. 

The ungrateful perfon lives to himfelf, and fubfifts 
by the good-oature of others, of which he himfelf 
has not the leat grain. _ South. 

7. GRAtn of Allowance, Something in- 
dulged or remitted; fomething above or 
under the exaé& weight. i 

He, whofe very bet actions, muft be feen with 
grains of allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, 

> and forgiving. , - Addifan, 

I would always give fome grains of allowance to 
the facred fcience of theology. atts an tbe Mind. 

8. The direflion of the fibres of wood, or 
other fibrous matter. 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting fap, 

Infect the found pine, and divert his grain 

Tortive and errant from his courle of growth. Shak. 
9- The body of the wood as modified by the 

fibres. « 

The beech, the (wimming alder, and the plane, 
Hard box, aod linden of a fotter grain. Dryden. 

10. ‘The body confidered with refpect to 
the form or direétion of the conitituent 
particles. A 

* The tooth of a fea-horfe, in the midft of the 
folider parts, contains a curdled grain not to be found 
ip ivory. Brown, 

Stones of a conftitution fo compact, and a grain 
fo fine, that they bear a fine polith. Woodward. 

11. Died or ftained fubftance. 

How the red rofes fluth up in her cheeks, 
Aad the pure faow with goodly vermil itam, 
Like crimfon dy'd in grain. 

Over his lucid arms 
A military veft of purple flow’d, 
Livelier than melibean, or the grain 
Of farra, worn by kings and heroes old. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 
All in a robe of darkett grain, ; 

` Flowing with majeftick train. Milton, 

The third, his feet F 
Shadow’d from either heel with feather’d mail, 
Sky-tin@tur’d grain! Milton's Paradife Loft, 

12. Temper; difpofition; inclination; hu- 
mour from the dire€tion of fibres. 

Your minds, pre-occupied with what ‘ 
You rather mutt me with what a eon” 

de you againtt the prais to voice him conful. 
‘no Shakefp. 
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Grains. m fA [without 
hufks of malt exhanfted 
` Give them grains their fill, 
Hufks, draf to drink and {will 


Grains of Paradit. n. S 
Latin.] An Indian fpicc, 


t. Full of corn. 
2. Full of grains or kernels, 


prife. 


Grami'nEo 


Graffy. 


Gramtini'vorous. adj, 
Lat.] Grafs-eating ; 


of brutes, amoag which the 
a party-coloured choroides, 


GRAMMAR. z. 


to each other. 


graces ferve his eloquence, 
We make 


rules of that language, 
things. 

2. Propriety or juftnefs of 
according to grammar. 


Spenfer. 


Milon, 


ives are neuter, and animal 
make them grammar, 


the learned languages are 
taught. 


the realm in erecting 
The ordinary way 
Sebeol 1 cannot encourage. . 
Quoth Hudibras, it isin vain, 
fec, to argue "gainit the grain, Hadibras, 
Old clients, weary’d out with (ruitiefs care, 
Difmils their hopes of cating, and defpair; 
Though much againtt the grain, fore'd to retire, 
Buy roots for fupper, and provide a fire. Dryden, 
13. The heart; the bottom. 
The one being tra@table and mild, the other AI 
and imparient of a fuperior, they lived but in cun- 
l ning concord, as brothers glued together, but not 
united in grain, Hayward, 


14. The form of the furface with regard to 
roughnefs and fmoothnefs, 


The fmaller the particles of cutting fukftances are, 
th fmalter will be the feratches by which they con- 
tnually fret and wear away the glafs until it Le po- 
lithed ; but te they never fo fmall, they can wear 
away the glafs no otherwife than by grating and 
{cratching i+, and breaking the protuberances; and 

> therefore polith it no otherwife than by breaking its 
roughine(s to avery fine grain, fo that the fcratches 
and frettiogs of the furfice become too fmall to be 
vifible, Newton's Opticks, 

Gralinen. adj. li grain.) Rough; 
made lefs fmooth, 

‘Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
Tn fap confuming Winter's drizzled fhow, 

Yet hath my night of life fome memory. Sbake/p. 


from grammar.) 
mar; a philologer. 


created among the grammarians, 


tranflators, 


grammaticus, Latin, 


te Belonging to grammar. 
The beauty of virtue ftill 
€ycs, and that taught them 


with 
care than grammatical rules, 


appulle. 


2. fanght by grammar. 
They feldoin know more’ than 


GRAMMA'TICALLY. adv. 


of grammar. 


the verbs, 


a fingular.] The 
in brewing. 


Grainy. adj. [from grain. | 


Grame'rcy. ‘xterj. [contrated from grant 
me mercy.| An obfolete expreffion of fur- 


Gramercy, fir, faid he ; but mote I weet 
What ftrange adventure do ye now parfue ? Spenfer. 
Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what's the news ? Shak. 


us. adj. [gramineus, Latin.) 
Gramineous plants are fuch as 
have a long leaf withont a footftalk. 
ramen and voro, 
living upon grafs. 
The ancients were verfed chiefly in the diffettion 
graminiveorous kind have 


£ [grammaire, French ; 

. grammatica, Latin ; vyeaqupelhnn,] s 

1. The feience of fpeaking correctly ; the 
art which teaches the relations of words 


To be accurate in the grammar and idioms of the 
tongues, and then as a rhetorician to make all their 


a countryman dumb, whom we will not 
allow to fpeak but by the roles of grammar, 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy, 

Men fpeaking language, according to the grammar 

do yet fpeak ph? orth of 


i peech 3 fpeech 


Varium & mutabile femper Jemina, isthe tharpett 
fatire that ever was made on woman; for 
muft be underftcod to 


3. The book that treats of the various tela- 
tions of words to one another. 
Gra'uMar School. 2. f. A fchool in which 


» Thon haft moft traiteroufly corrupted the, youth of 
a grammar febool, R 
of learning Latin in a grammar 


GRAMMA'RIAN. mf. [ grammairien, French $ 
One who teaches gram- 


Many difputes the ambiguous nature of letters hath 


They who have called him the torture of gram- 
marians, might alfo have called him the plague of 


GRAMMA'TICAL. adj, (grammatical, Fr. 


being fet before thelr 


I thall cake the number of confonants, not from the 
grammatical alphabets of any language, but from the 
diverfity of founds framed by fingle articulations with 


conftrudtion, unlefs born with a poetical genius. 
A Dryden's Dufrefnoy, |, 

[from gramma- 
tical. According to the rules or feicnec 


When a fentence is diftinguithed into the nouns, 
Pronouns, adyerbs, and other particles of d 
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fpeech which compofe it, then it is faid to be anae 
lyfed grammatically, Watts. 
As grammar teacheth us to (peak properly, fo it is 
the partofthctorick to inftrnét how to do it elegantly, 
by adding beauty to thar language that before was 
naked and grammatically true Baker, 


GRAMMATICA'STER, a. f. [Latin.] A 


< mean verbal pedant; a low grammarian. 

1 have not vexed language with the doubts, the 
remarks, and eternal trifling, of the French grama . 
maticafiers, 


Rymer. 
GRraMPLE. xf. A crab fih. Ainfavorthe 
Gaam'pus. af A large fith of the ceta. 
S- (granarium, 


ceous kind. 
Gra’wary. m Latin] A 
ftorehoufe for threfhed corn. 
Ants, by their labour and induttry, contrive that 
corn will keep as dry in their nefts as in our Rata. 
ries. Addifon, 


Ben Fonfon, 


[cardamomum, 


The naked nations cloaths, 
exhavfllefs granary of a world, 
Thomfon's Spring. : 
Gra'nats. x. f. [from granum, Latin. J _ 
A kind of marble fo called, becaufe it is 
marked with fmall variegations like 
grains. Otherwife GRANITE. 
GRAND, adj. [ grand, French; grandis, 
Latin. ] i 
t. Great; illuftrious 
dignity. à ' : 
Gad had planted, that is, made to-grow the Irees 
of life and knowledge, plants only proper and be- 
coming the paradife of fo grand a Lord, d 
_ Raleigh's Hiftary. 
2. Great ; fplendid ; magnificent. 
A voice has flown 
To re-enflame a grand defign, 
3. Principal ; chief, 
What caufe 
Mov'd onr grand parents in that happy ftate, 
Favour'd ot heav'n fo highly, to fall of 
From their creator, 
4- Eminent; 
an ill fenfe. 
Our grand foe, Satan. 
Soclomb this firit grand thief into God's 


§- Noble; fublime; lofty ; 
exprefied with great dignity 

6. It is ufed to fignify afcent or defeent of 
confanguinity. 

GRA'NDAM. 7. f. [ grand and dam or dame.] 
te Grandmother; my father’s or mother’s 
mother, J 

1 meeting him, will tell him that my lady 
Was fairer than his grandam, and as chalte z 
As may be in the world. Shakefpeare. 
We have our forefathers and Breat grandames all 
before us, as they were in Chauesr's days, Dryden, 
Thy tygrefs heart belies thy angel face : 
Too well thou thew thy pedigree from ftone ; r 
Thy grandame's was the firit by Pyrtha thrown. > 
Dryden, 


And be th’ 


Sharp's Surgery, 


; high in power or 


Fell. 


Young. 


che, 


Milton. 


the adject- fuperiour; very frequently in 


o Milione 


fold. 

Milton, 
conceived or 
grammatically 


bakefp. 


Lorke, 


Holder, 


Dryden. 


‘2. An old withered woman, 
The women ' 
Cry'd, one and all, the fuppliant fhould have right, 
And to the grandame hag adjudg’d the knight. 
Dryden, 
Gra'nocnito. mf, [grand and chila.} 
“The fon or daughter of my fon or daugh- 
ter; one in the fecond degree of defcent. 


Auguftus Cafar, out of indignation againft his 
daughters and Agrippa his grandchild, would fay 
that they were not his feed, but impotthumes broken 
from him, Bacon, 

Thefe hymns may work on future wits and [o 
May great grandchildren of thy praifes grow. Donne. 
' He hoped his. majefty did believe, that he would 
never make the leaf fcruple to obey the grandchild 
of King James. Clarendon, 

Fair daughter, and thou foa and erly l 

ail Nilem. 


He 


lar more diligent 
Sidney. 


Holder, 


the grammatical 


siz 
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He?feaping, with his gods and pu fed, 
And tow’eds the thore his little granachilid led. 
Denkan. 
GRA'NDAUCHTER. m/f. [grand and daugh- 
ter.) The daughter of a fon or daughter. 
GRANDB'E. 2. f- (grand, French; grandis, 
Latin.] A man of great rank, power or 
dignity. ' 
They had fome fharper and fome milder diffe- 
rences, which mightealily happen in fuch an inter- 
view of grandees, both vehement on the parts which 
they fwayed. “wee Wotton, 
When a prince or grandee manifes a liking to 
fuch a thing, men generally fet about to make them- 
felves confiderable for fuch things. South. 
Some parts of the Spanish monarchy ate rather 
for ornament than ftrength: they furniih out vice- 
royalties for the grandecs, and pofts of honour for 
the nobie families. Addifon. 
Granpelvity. « f. [from grandevus, 
Latin.] Greatage; length of life. Did. 
Granpe'vous. ndje [grandevus, Latin. ] 
Long lived 5 of great age. Dia. 
Gralxpeur. m.f- [French.J i 
t. State; fplendovr of appearance; magni- 
ficence. ° 4 
As a magiftrate or great officer, he locks him- 
felffeom all approaches by the multiplied formalities 
of attendance, by the diftance of ceremony and 
grandeur. f _ Souib. 
2. Elevation of fentiment, language or 


mien. 

GRA'NOFATHER # f. [grand and father. | 
"The father of my father or mother; the 
next abore my father or mother in the 

_ feale of afcent. 

One was faying that his greatgrandfather and 
grandfather, and father died at feas faid another that 
heard him, ‘an 1 were as you, I would never come 
at fea, Why, faith he, where did your great graad- 

„father, and grandfather, and father die? He an- 
fwered where, but in their beds? Fle anfwered, an’ 
I were as you, L would never come in bed. Bacon. 

Our grandchildren will fee a few-cags hung up un 
Wefminfter-hall, which cott an huodred millions, 
whereof they are paying the arrears, and boaft that 
their grandfathers were rich and great. Swift 

GRANDIFICK, adj. [grandisand facio. Lat. 
Making great. o _ Diä. 

GRA'NDINOUS. adje [grande, Latin.] Fall 
of hail; confifting of hail. Did. 

Gralnoiry. #. f. [from grandir, Latin. } 

<- Greatnefs ; grandeur; magnificence. An 
old word. 3 

Our poets exes] in grandity and gravity, fmooth- 
nefs and property, in quicknefs and briefnefs. Camd. 

GRAINDMOTNER w. f [grand and mother.) 
The father’s or mother’s mother. 

Thy granduotker Lois, and thy mother Eunice. 

t. Tim, i. 5. 

GRA'NDSIRE. uv. f. [grand and fre. 

1, Grandfather. 

‘Think?(t thou, that 1 will leave my kingly throne. 
Wherein my grandjire and my father fat? Shakefp. 

"Thy grandyire, and his brother, to whom fame 


Gave from twe conquer'd parte o° th’ world, their f 


name. Denham. 
The wreaths his grandfire knew to reap 
By aétive toil and military fweat. 
2. Any anceftor, poetically. 
Why thou!d a man whofe blood is warm within, 
Sit liks his grandfire cut in alabafter? — Shake/p. 
Above the portal, carv’d in cedar wood, 
Placed in their ranks, their godlike grandfires ftood. 


Prior. 


Dryden, | 


So mimick ancient wits at beft, 
As apes out grandfires in their doublets dreft. Pope. 
Gra’npson. 
fon of a fon or daughter. 
Almighty Jove augment your wealthy ftore, 
Give much to you, and tohisgrandfons more. Dryd. 


ing. 
| To GRANT. v. a. [from garantir, French, 


n. f- [grand and fon.) The | 


GRA 


Grandfathers in private families ate not much 
obferved to have great influence on their grazd/crz, 
And, 1 believe, they have much lefs among princes. 

Swift. 

GRANGE, x. f. (grange, Freoch.] A farm : 

eile a farm with a honfe at a diftance 
rom neighbours. 

One, when he had got the inheritance of an un- 
lucky old grange, would needs fellir; and, to draw 
buyers, proclaimed the virtues of it: nothing ever 
thrived on it, faith he; the trees were all blafted, 
the fwine died of the meatles, the cattle of the mur- 
rain, and the fheep of the cot; nothing was ever 
reared there, not a duckling or a goofe. Ben “foxfan. 

At the moated grange refides this dejected Ma- 
riana. Shakefpeare. 

The loofe unletter’d hinds, 
When for their teeming flocks and grager full 
In wanton dance they praife the bounteous Pan. 
Milton. 

If the church was of their own foundation, they 
might chufe, the incumbent being once dead, whe- 
ther they would put any one therein; unlefs, per- 
haps, the faid church had people belonging to it; for 
then they muft ftill maiatain a curate: and of this 
fort were their granges and priorles. Ayliffe. 

GRANITE. f. [granit, Fr. from grouum, 
Lat. beeanfe confifting as it were of 
grains, or {mall diftingt particles. ] A 
{tone compofed of feparate and very large 
concretions, rudely compacted together ; 
of great hardnefs, iving fire with fteel ; 
not fermenting with acids, and imper- 
feétly calcinable in a great fire. The hard 
white granite with black fpots, common- 
ly called moor-ftone, forms a vety firm, 
and though rude, yet beautifully varie- 
gated mafs. It is found in immenfe 
firata in Ireland, but not ufed there. In 
Cornwall itis found in ptodigiousmafics, 
and brought to London, for the fteps of 
publick buildings. Hard red granite, 
vatiegated with black and white, now 
called oriental granite, is valuable for its 
extreme hardnefs and beauty, and capable 
of a moft elegant polih. Hill un Fefils. 

Alabatler, marble of divers colours, both fimple 
and mixed, the opulites, porphyry, and the granite 

i i a Woodward. 

There are fill great pillars of granite, and other 
fragments ofthis ancient temple. Addifon on Italy. 

Granl'vorous. adj. (granum and woro, 
Latin. ] Eating grain ; living upon grain. 

Granivorous birds, as a crane, upon the firt 
peck of their bills, can diftinguith the qualities of 
hard bodies, which the fenfe of men difcerns not 
without mattication. Brown. 

Panick affords a foft demuleent nourifhment, both 
for granivoreus birds and mankind. Arbuthnot. 

Gralynam. 2. f [for grandam.) Grand- 
mother. Only'ufed in burlefque works 


Oft my kind granzzum teld me, Tim take basi 
ay. 


Junius and Skinner; perhaps as Minfbew 
thinks, from gratuito, or rather from gra- 


tia or graifen] 
t. Toa 
to allow; to yield ; to conecde. 
They gather out of Scripture general rules to be 
followed in making laws; and fo, in effect, they 
plainly grant, that we outfelves may lawfully make 
laws for the church, Hooker. 
E take it for granted, that though the Greek 
word which we tranflate faints, be in itfelf as appli- 
cable to things, as perfons ; yet in this article it fig- 
nifieth not holy things, but holy ones. Pearfon. 
Grant that the fates have firm’d, by their decrees, 
The Trojan race to reign in Italy. Dryers En. 
Suppa, which yet I grans not, thy.defre 


mit that which is not yet proved ; 


GRA 


A moment elder than my cival fire, 
Can chance of fceing firit thy title prove? Dryden. 

If he be one indifferent as to the prefent rebellion, 
they may take It for granted his complaint is the 
rage of a difappointed man, Addifon's Freeh. 

2. ‘Vo beflow fomething which cannot be 
claimed of right. 

The God of Ifrael gran: thee thy petition that 
thou haft afked of him, -1 Sam. xvii. 
Then hath God alfo ta the gentiles granted re- 

pentance unto life. Aas, vii, 13. 

Didft thou nec kill this king ? 

I grant ye. 
—Do'ft grant me, hedgehog? then God graxt me too, 
Thou may’ft be damned for chat wicked deed. Shak. 
He heard and granted half his prayer; 
The reft the winds difpess’d. 
GRANT.. fe {from the verb.) 
t. The aĝ of granting or beftowing. 
2. The thing granted; a gift ; a boon. 
Courtiers juftle for a grant, 
And when they break their triendthip plead their 
want. Pg -4 Dryden. 
7 se law.] A gift in writing of fach a 
thing as cannot aptly be -paffed or con- 
veyed by word only; as rent, reverfions, 
fervices, advowfons in gtofs, common in 
ofs, tithes, &e. or made by fuch per- 
ons as cannot give but by deed, as the 
king, andall bodies politick ; which aif- 
ferences „be often in fpeech neglected, 
and then is taken generally for every gift 
whatfoever, made of any thing hy any 
perfon ; ‘and he that granteth it is named 
the grantor, and he to whom it is made 
the grantee. Athing is faid to lie in grant 
which cannot be affigned without deed. 
k Conwel. 

All the land is the queen's, calefs there be fome 
grant of any part thereof, to be thewed from her 
majefty. ' nfer. 

Not only the laws of this kingdom, bot of other 
places, and the Roman laws, provide that the prince 
thould not be deceived imhis grants. Davenant. 

4. Conceflion ; admiflion of fomething in 
difpute. ' 

But of this fo large a grant, we are content not to 
take advantage. Holker, 

This grant deftroys all you have urg’d before, ` 

Dryden. 
GRA'NTABLE. adj. [from grant.) That 
which may be granted. 

The office of the bifhop’s chancellor wasgrantable 
for life. Agliffe. 

GRANTEE. no. f. [from grant.] He to 
whom any grant is made. 

To fmooth the way for popery in Mary’s time, 
* the grantees were confirmed by the pope in the pof- 
feffion of the abby-lands. Swift. 

Gra'nror. x. /. [from grani.) He by 
whom a grant is made. 

A duplex querela (hall not be granted under pain 
of fufpenfion of the grantor from the execution of his 
office. Aylife. 

GRA'NULARY. adj. [from granule.} Small 
and compatt ; refembling a fmall grain or 
feed. 

, Small-coal, with fulphue and nitre, proportion. 
ably mized, tempered, and formed into granulary 
bodies, do make up that powder which is ufed for 
guns. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To GRA'NULATE v. x. [granuler, Fr. 
from granum, Latin.) To be formed into 
fmall grains. 

The juice of grapes, infpiffated by heat, grarw- 
lates into fugar. Spratt, 

To GRa'NULATR. V. @ 
t. To break into fmall maffes or granules. 
2. To raife into {mall afperitics. 

I haye obferved, in many birds, the gullet, be- 

fore 


Pope. 


SERA 
fore its entrance into the girzard, to be much di- 
lated, and thick fet, or as it were granulated with 
a multitude of glandules, each whereof was pro- 
vided with its excretory vefe. Ray. 
GRANULATION: a [granulation, French, 
from granulate.) ` ` 
1. The a&t of pouring melted metal into 
cold water, fo as it may granulate orcon- 
geal into {mall grains: it is generally 
done through a colander, or a birchen 
broom. Gunpowder and fome falts are 
likewife faid to be granulated, from thcir 
refemblance to grain or feed. Quincy. 
2. The att of fhooting or breaking in fmall 
males. 

Tents in wounds, by refifting the growth of the 
little granuéations of the flefh, in procefs of time 
harden them, and in that manner produce 2 fiftula. 

Sharp's Surgery. 
GRA'NULE. x». f. [from granum, Latin.] 
A {mall compatt particles : 

With an excellent microfcope, where the naked 
eye did fee but a green powder, the affitted eye could 
difcern particular granules, fome Blues and fome 
yctiow. Boyle on Colours. 

Gaa'nurous. adj. [from granule.) Full 
of little grains. | 
GRAPE. u. /. [grapfe, French; krappe, 
utch,} The fruir of the vine, growing 
in clufters ; the frait from which wine is 
expreffed. , 

And thou fhalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 
fhalt chou gather every grape of thy yineyard ; thou 
fhalt leave them for the poor and ftranget. 

Lev. xix. fo. 
Anacreon, for thy fake . 
I of the grapeno mention make ; 
Ere my Anacreon by thee fell, 
Curfed plant, | lov’d thee well, 

Here are the vines io early flow’r defery’d, 

Here grapes diftolocr’d onthe funny fide. Pope. 
Grare Hyacinth, or Grave Flower. n. f. 
__ A flower. 

Gra'rusvone. o f. [grape and fone.) The 
ftone or feed contained in the grape. 

When obedient nature knows his will, 

A flys grapeftone, or a halr can kill. Prior, 
GRAPHICAL, adj. [yez@u.] Well de- 

lineated. j 

Write with a needle, or bedkin or knife, or the 
like, when the fruit or trees are young; for as they 
grow, fo the letters will grow more large and gra- 
prieal. Bacon's Natural thiffory, 

Gra’PHICALLY. adv. [from grapbicdl.| 

In a ptéturefque manner ; with good de- 

fcription or delineation. 

The Agera odorata, or civet cat, ia delivered and 
graphically defcribed by Caftellus. Brown, 

Gra'pne. z. f. (grapin, French. ] 

t. A {mall auchor belonging to a little 
veficl. ns 

2. A grappling iron with which in fight 
onc fhip faftens on another. 

To GRA'PPLE. v. n. [grabbelen, Dutch ; 
hrappeln, eons 

1. To contend by feizing each other, as 
wreftlers. 

They muft be alfo praQtifed in all the locks and 
gripes of wreftting, as need may often be in fight to 
tupg or grappie, and’ toclofe. Milton. 

Living virtue, albatchievements paft, N 
Meets envy, tillto gezpple with atlatt. Walkr. 

Does he think that he can grapple with divine 
vengeance, aad endure the eveslafting barep? 

‘ould, 


Cowley. 


Antaus here and ftern Alcides ftrive, 
And both the grappling itatuea'feem to live, Addif. 
2. Tocontelt inclofe fight. 
Fhin my ftandard tear the arms of York, 
"Fo grapple with the houfe of Laacahter. Shake/p. 


9 
me ? 


To GRAPPLE. V. a. 


GRra'PrLE. z. f. [fromthe verb. ] ,° 


- GRA i 
Sorfietimtes, from fighting fquadróns of each Meet, 


Two grappling Aitnason the ocean meet, 
And Englith tires with Belgian fames contend. Dryd. 


GRA 

that uy will gra/p at all, and can form no feheme 

of perfe happinefs with lefs. Swift, 
2. To ftrugs ie, toftrive; tograpple. Not 

«now inufe. . t + 

1 See, his face is black, and full of bloody 

His hands abroad difplay’d, as one that gra/pe 

And tugg’d for life. l Shakefp. tlenr, Vis. 
3- To gripe; toencroach. ” 

Like a mifer ’midft his fore, 
Who grafps and grafps "till he can hold no mores 


f , .  Diyde 
Grasp. x. /. [from the verb.] j 
1. The gripe or feizure of the hand. e 

Nor wanted in hisgra/p 
What feem’d both fpear and fhietds Milton 
» This hand and fword. have been acquainted well + 
Tt would have come before into my gra/p, ar 
To kill the ravifher. Dryden's Don Sebaftian, 
The left arm is a tittle defaced, though one may 
fee it held fomething in its gra/p formerly. Addifan, 
2. Poffeffion ; hold. . 
T would not be the villain that thou think’ft 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant'spra/p, .° 
And the rich Eaft to boot. Shakefp, Macbeth. 
3. Power of feizing. 
’ Within the direful gra/p 3 
Of favage hunger, or of favage heat. Milton, 
They looked upon it as their own, and had it 
even within their gra/p. Clarendon, 


Gra'srer. x». f. [from grafp.| One that 


grafps, feizes, or catches at. 


GRASS. ».f. [gnzy, Saxon.) The com- 
mon herbage of the field on which cattle 
feed ; an herb with long narrow leaves. 

Ye are grown fatas the heifer at graft, and bel- 
low as bulls. er ie TT. 
The beef being young, and only grafi fed, was 
thin, light, and moift, and not of a fubftance to > 
te 


t. To faften; to fix; tojoln indiflolubly. 
Now obfolete. - 
Grapple your minds to fternage of the navy, 
And leave your England as dead midnight ftill. Shak. 
That bufinefa 5 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us. Shake/p. 


2. To feize ; to lay faft hold of. 
For Hippagines, veffels for the tranfporting of 
horfe, we are indebted to the Salaminians ; for 
grappling hook’ to Anacharfis. © Hela. 


1. Conteft hand to hand, in which the com- 


batants feize each other; the wreftlers 
hold. : 
Aswhen earth's fon, Antæus ftrove 
With Jove’s Alcides, and, oft foil'd, ftill rofe 
Freth trom his fall, and fiercer grapple join’d, 
Throttled at length in th’ air, expir’d and fell. 
j Milton. 
Ordid his genius : 
Know mine the ftronger demon, fear’d the grapple, 
_ And, looking round him, found this nook of fate, 
To fkulk behind myfword. Dryd. Don Sebaftian. 
z. Clofe fight. 7 
In the grapple 1 boarded them; on the inftant 
they got clear of our fhip fo T alone became their 
prifoner. Shakefp. Hamler. 
3. Iron Inftrument by whieh one fhip faf- 
tens to another. i 
But Cymon foon biscrooked grapples caft, 
Which with tenacious hold his foes embrac’d. 
Dryden. | 
GRA'PPLEMENT. a J. [from grapple.) 
Clofe fight ; hoftile embrace. Not in ufe. 


They catching hold of him, ds down he lent, dure the fale. g , Temp 
Him backward overthrew, and down him ftay'd You'll he no more yout former you ; 
With their rude hands and grielly grapplemeut. But fora blooming nymph will pafs, 
Spenfer. Juft fifteen, coming Summer's graft. Swift, 


GR A'SSHOPPER. xf. [graft and bop.) A 
fmal] infe@ thar hops in the fummer 
grafs. The cicada of the Latins is often 
by the poets tranflated gra/shopper, but 
improperly. 

Her waggon {pokes made of long fpinner’s legsy 
The cover of the wings of grafsboppers. Shakefp. 

Grafshoppers catup the green ot the whole coun- 
tries. acon, 

Where filver lakes with verdant fhadows crown’d, 
Difperfe a grateful chilnefs all around ; 
The sow avoida th’ untainted airy 
Nor in the midft of Summer ventures there. Addif. 

The women were of fuch an enormous ftature, 
that we appeared a3 gra/shoppers before them. 

Addifon's Spe@utor. 
Gra’sigr. Sce GRAZIER. 


To GRASP. w. a. [grafpare, Italian. } 
1. To holdin the hand; to gripe. | 
O fool that lam, that thought | could gra/p water 
and bind the wind. Sidney. 
Ip hia right hand 
Grafping ten thoufand thunders, which he fent 
Befoze him, fuch as in their fouls infix’d 
Plagues. Milton's Pavadife Loft. 
Kings, by gra/ping more than they can hold, 
Firft made their fubjeQ’, by oppretfion, bold. 
Denbam. 
Doom, aa they pleafe, my empire not to ftand, 
T'U grafp my fceptre with my dying hand, Dry. 
zZ. To feize; to catch at. 
This grafping of the militia of the kingdom into 
* their own hands, was defired the Summer before. 
P 5 Clarendon, 
__ For what are men who grafp at praife fublime, 
But bubbles on the rapid itream of time? Yeung. 
To GRASP. V. n. . 
te To catck; to endeavour to fcize ; to 
try at. 
So endleft-and exorbitant are the defises of men, 


Grass of Parnaffus. n. f. [parnofia, Latin. | 
A plant. ' 
© This plant Is called parzafia, from mount Pare 
| naffus, where it was fuppofed to grows and becanfe 
the cattle feed on ‘it, it obtained the name of graft, 
though the plant has no refemblance to the grafa 
kind. Miller, 
Jo Grass. v.n. [fromthe noun.] To 
breed grafs; to become pafture. = 
Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof. 
With oats ye may fow it, the fooner to grafs, 
More faon to be patture, to bring it to pals. Tuffer.. 
GRASS-PLOT. ne f. [grafi and plot.) A 
{mall level covered with fhort grafs. 
Here on this grafs plot in this very place, 
Come and fport. S. ali Tempefi. 
The part of your garden next your houle fhould be 
a parterre for flowers, or gra/s-pfors bordered with 
flowers. Temple. 
They are much valued by our modern planters to- 
adorn their walks and grufs-plors, Mortimer. 
Grass-Pota, 2 J. A fpecies of Wittow- 
WORT. . 
Gra'sstnnss. x. fe [from graffy.] The ftate: 
| of abounding in grafs. 


Gra'ssy. adj. from gra/s.] . Covered with 
rafs; abqunding with grafs. 
Ne did he leave the mountains bare unfeen; 


Nor the raok grafy Tens arp untry’de Spenfer. 
. Rais'd of grafy tur 


"Their table was, and mofly feats had round. Milros. 
The moftin fields, like herded beafts, lie down, 
To dews obnoxious, on tle graffy floor. Dryden. 

GRATE. x. f. [crates, Latin. ] 

1. A partition made with bars placed near 
to one another, or crofling each other : 
fach as in cloyfters or prifons. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three re- 
prieves, for you, and your couch-fellow;, Nim : z 
el: 


GRA 


elfe you had look’d through the grater like age- 
miny of baboons. Shakefpeare. 
Out at alittle grate his eyes he eaft 
Upon thofe bard'ring hills, and open plain. Dantel. 
A fan has on it a nunnery of lively black eyed 
veftals, who are endeavouring to creep out at the 
grates. r 3 _ . Addifon. 
2» The range of bars within which fires are 


made. : es 
My dear is of opinion that an old fafhioned grare 
confumes coals, but gives no heat. Spectator. 
To GRATE. v. a. |gratier, Benan 1 
1, To rub or wear any thing by the attri- 
< tion of a rough body. F 
Thereat the fiend his gnafhing teeth did grate. 
f 1 Speafer. 
. tind oblivion fwallow’d cities up, 
And mighty ftates charaCterlefs are petad 
“Dodulty nothing. Shakifp. Troilus and Ciefula, 
Y If the particles of the putty were not made to 
“flick fat in the pitch, they would, by rolling up 
and down, grate and fret the objet metal, and fillit 
full of little holes. Newtin'e Opticks. 


2. To offend by any thing harfh or vexa- 


- thous. j 
Thereat enraged, foon he 'gan upftart,* 
Grinding his teeth, and grating hisgieat heart. 


enjer. ft 


They have been partial in the. gofpel, culled and 
<hofen out thofe fofter and more gentle dictates 
which would lefs grave and dituib them. 

á j _ Decay of Piety. 

Juft refentment and hard ufage coin’d 
Th’ unwilling word, and gracing as itis, 

Take it, for ’tis thydue. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 

This habit of writing and dilcourfing, wherein 
I unfortunately differ from almoft the whole king- 

- dom, and am apt to graze the ears of more rhan | 

could wilh, was acquired during my appreaticéfhip in 
London. , ~ Swift. 

3: To form a found by collifion of afpe- 
rities or hard bodies. 

The grating hock of wrathful iron arms. Sak. 

oe a tudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 

Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 

Harth thunder, that the loweft bottom thook 
.- Of Erebus. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
To GRATE. V. n. 1 
#. To rub hard fo as to injure or offend; 
* to offend, as by oppreffion or importu- 


nity. S igi 
Wherein kave you been galled by the king? 
What peer hath been fuborn'd to grate on you, 
‘That you thould feal this lawlefs bloody book È 
Or forg'd rebellion with a feal divine?  Sbakefp. 
~ E have grated upon my'good friends for three re- 
prieves for you, or elfe you had looked through the 
grates. Shakefpeare. 
Paradosing is of great ufe; but the faculty maft be 
‘fo teaderly managed as not to grate upon the truth 
and reafon of cbings. L'Efirange, 
This grated harder upon the hearts of men, 
South. 
I never heard him make the leat complaint, in 


_acafe that would have grated forely on fome men's f 
patience, and have filled their lives with difcontent. j 


Lockey 
2. To make a harfhnoife, as that of a rough: 
* body drawn over another. 
We are not fo nice as to oaft away a fharp knife, 
becaufe the edge of it may fometimes grate. Hvcker, 
GRA'TEFUL. adj. fgrates, Latin. ] . 
1. Having a due fenfe of benefits; willing 
to acknowledge and to repay benefits. - 
f A grateful mind f r 
By owing owes not, bui Rill pays. Milton, 
When fome degree of health was given, he es- 
erted all his ftrength in a return of grateful recogni- 
_tion to the author of it. “ell, 
Years of fervice paft, ~ 
From grateful foulsexa&t reward at Jat, Dryden. 
2. Pleafing; acceptable ; delightful ; deli- 


-cidis ~ 


i . 


| Nor grudging give what publick needs require, 


GRA 


GRA 


Whatfoever is ingrate at firtt, is made grateful | Gra'rinciy. adv. [from grate.] Harfhly ; 


by cuftom; but whatfoever is too pleafing at firit, 
groweth quickly co fariate. Bacon, 
A man will endure the pain of hunger and thirit, 
and refufe fuch meats and drinks as are mot gratefu! 
to his appetite, if he be perfuaded that they will en- 
danger his health. EOR Wilkins. 
This place -is more grateful to ftrangers, in re- 
-fpe& that it being a fronticr town, and bordering 
upon divers “nations, many languages are underitood 
heres ee itn Brown’s Travels. 
Now golden fruits on loaded branches thine, 
And grateful clafters fwell with floods of wine. 
hel he. n aw i a © Pape. 
i a a a Sr s 3 
Gra'TEFULLY. adv. [from grateful.) 
1." With  willingnefs, to» acknowledge and 
3 repay-bdriefits 3, vith due fenfe of obliga- 
ab lilo’, Seales i 
He; as new wak'd, thus gratefully reply’d. Mile. 
Enough remains for houfchold charge belide, 
Iis wife and tender children to futin, 
And gratefully to feed his damb deferving train. 
À © *  Dryd, Virg. 
In Cyprus longby:men and godsobey’d,- 7 
The Lover’s toil the gratefully repaid, _ Granville, 
2. In a pleafing manner. - wae 
Scudy detains the mind by the perpetual’ occur- 
rence of fomething new, which may gratefully flrike 
the intagination, = ~“ E- _ Hars. 
GRA'TEFULNESS, tte fı [from grateful.) ` 
1. Gratitude; duty to, benefactors. Now 
obfolete. as 
A. Laconian knight having fometimesterved him 
with more grarefudrefs than good courage defended 
in. 7 — i, oe Sidney. 
Bleffings beforehand, ties of grarefulac/t, " > 
The found of glory tldging in our cars, Herbert. 
x Sey, of being. acceptable ; pleafant- 


Nets. 


Grates. x. f..[grateir, French, from 


grate.) A kind of coarfe file with which 
foft bodies are tubbed to powder. 
Tender handed touch a nettle, ' 
And it ftings you fot yout palhs, 
Grafp it like a’ min of mettle; | ; 
And it foftasfilkrdmainss\ s, | < 7 
So itis with comtnon natures, -, 
Tieat them gently they rebel, r 
But be rough as nutmeg-gratert, © + 
And the rogues obey you well, ` 


A. Hill. 


GRATIFICATION. wf. [gratificatio, Lat.] 


1. The att of pleafing. 
They are incapable of any defign above the pré- 
fent gratification of their palates. South. 
z. Pleafure; delight, . 
How hardly is his will brought to change all its 
defires and averfions, and to renounce thofe gratifica- 
tions in which he has been long ufed to place his 
happinefs. Rogers, 


3. Reward; recompence. A low word. 


To GRATIFY. v. as [gratifcor, Latin. | 


t. To indulge; to grant by compliance. 
You ftecr betweenthe country aud the court, 
Nor gratify whate'er the great defire, “e 


b Dryden. 
2. To delight; to pleafe; to humour; to 
‘footh. : > 

But pride ftood ready to prevent the blow; 
For who would die to gratify a foe? Dryden's Fab. 
The.captive generals to hiscar are ty’d ; 
The joyful citizens tumultuous tide 5 
Echoing his glory, gratify his pride. Prior, 
A palled appetite is humourous, and muft be grz- 
tified with fauces rather than food. ` Tatler. 

__ Aconce they gratif/y"their {cent and tafte, 
While cogent cups prolong the rich repait. Pope. 
‘A thoufand little impertinencies are very grati- 
Shing to curiofity, though not improving to the un- 
derftanding. . Addifon, 


ny 


3» To requite with a gratification: "as, I'll 


gratify you for this trouble, ~ 


& te 


offenfively. 
GRATIS, adv. [Latin] For nothing ; 
without a recompence. 
The people cry you mock them; and, of late, 
When corn was given them gruris, you repin'd, 
§ Skake/pi. 
They fold themfelves; but thou, like a kind iel- 
low, gav'it thyfelf away gratis, and | thank thes 
for thee. Shake/peare, 
The taking of ufe, though he judged lawtul, yet 
never approved by practice, but lent {till gratis both 
to friends and ftrangers. m te 
Kindred are no welcome clients, where relation 
gives them a title to have advice grarfr. LL'Effrange. 
I {corned to take my degree at Utrecht or Leyden, 
though offered it graris by thofe univerfities. Ardurb. 
Gra'tirupe. #.f. | gratitude, low Latin. ] 
1. Duty to benefactors. 
Forbid 
That our renowned Rome, whofe gratitude 
Tow'rds her deferving children‘is enroll'd, 
Should now eat up her own! Shakefpeare, 
` Sufpicious thoughts his penfive miod employ, 
A fullen gratitude, and clouded joy. Tarte, 
2. Defire to return benefits. 
The debt immenfe of cadlefs gratitude. Miltone 
Gratitude is properly a virtue, difpoting the mind 
to an inward fenfe and an outward acknowledgement 
of a benefit received, together with a readinefs to 
return the fame, or the like. South's Serm. 
GRATUITOUS. adj, [gratuitus, Latin; 
> gratuit, Fr.] 
1. Voluntary; granted without claim or 
merit. 

“We miftake the gratuitous bleflings of heaven for 
„the fruits of our own induftry. L' Eftrange. 
2. Afferted without proof. 

The fecond motive they had to introduce this gra- 
twitous declination of atoms, the fame poet givesus. 
. Ra a 


a à] . Li 
Gratu'trousty. adv. [from pe j 
t. Without claim or merit. 

2. Withont proof. 

I would know whence came this obliquity of di- 
re€tion, which they gratuitouflytack to matter: this 
isto afcribe will and choice to thefe particles. 

Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 
Gratuity. nefe [gratuité, French, from 

She i A prefent or acknowledg- 

ment; a free gift. 

They might have pretended to comply with 

Ulyffes, and difmiffed him with a fmall gratuity. 
Broome on the Odyffey. 
He ufed every year to prefent us with his al- 


manack, upon the feore of fome little graruity we 
gave him. a Swi a 


To GRA'TULATE. V. & par Latin. 

1, To congratulate; to falute with declara- 
tions of joy. 

To gratify the good Andronicus, 

And grarulate his fafe return to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admires. Shake/p. 
Whither away fo fait? 

No farther than the Tower, 
To grutulare the gentle princes there. Shakefp. 

Since nature ‘could behold fo dire a crime, 

7 I grarulate at leaf my native clime, 
That fucha land, which fuch a monfter bore, 
So far is diftant from our Thracian hore. Dryden. 
2. To declare joy for; to mention withex- 
preffions of joy. 
Yet give thy jealous fubjeéts leave to doubt, 
Who this thy ‘feape from rumour grarulate, 

No lefs than if from peril ; and devout, 

Do beg thy care unto thy after fate. Ben Yonfor. 

GRATULATION, 2. f [from gratulatio, 
Latin.] Salutations made by~expreffing 
joy; expreflion: of joy. 

They are the firit gratu/arions wherewith our Lord 
and Saviour was joyfully received at his entrance into 
‘the world, by fuch as in their hearts, arms, and 
bowels embraced him. Hooker, 

š The 


` 
. w, 


: 


GRA AGRA GRA 


The earth a Gra’'vevtss. adj. [from grave.] Wanting 
Gave figns of gratulation, and each hill, Milor. a tomb; unburied. 4 

Your enjoy ments, according to the ftardard of a j My brave Egyptians all, 
Chriftian defire, require no addition: 1 fhall turn By the difcandying of this pelleted ftorm, 


ray withes into grarudations, and congratulatiag their 7 J Sakho Ant d Cle 
n only wath theiriMntinvance, South, Lie gravele/s, . Sbake/p. Antony and Cleopatra, 


GRA'TULATORY. ad}. [ftom gratulate.]Con- 
gratulatory ; pang congratulation, 
Grave, a final fyllable in the names of f 

places, is from the Saxon SLE, a grove 
or cave, Gibfor's Camden, 
GRAVE. x. f. Shep, Saxon.}| ‘The place 
inthe ground in which the dead are Te- 


Folly-painting humour, grave him(elf, : 
Calls Javghter forth. , Thomfen. 
They bavg as much reafon to etend to, and, as 
much neceffity to afpire after, the higheit accom- 
plifhments of a Chriftian and folid virtue, as the 
` gravef and wifett among Chriftian Be siophers. 
’ AW. 
2. Of weight ; not futile; credible. Little 
~ ufed. 2 a i 
The Roman ftate was of all others the moft cele- 
‘brated for their virtue, as the-graucf? of their own 
“writers, and of ftrangers, do bear them witnefs, » 
s * = Grew’s Cefmol. 
3. Not fhowy ;> not tawdry :- as, “a ‘grave 


GRA VELLY. adj. [ graveleux, French; from 
> gravel] Full of gravel; abounding with 
“> gtavel ; confifting of gravel. . 
There are fome natural {pring waters that will 
inlapidate wood; fo that you fail fee one piece of 
wood, whereof the part above the water fhall con- 
tinue wood, and ‘the part under the water fhall be 
turned intoa gravelly ttone, Bacon’s Nat Hift, 
Hf you ‘live ia.a confumptive air, make choice of 


pofited. A dine » fuit of cloaths. D fat a the more open; high, dry, and gravelly part of ir, 
Now it is the time of night, oie H 4. Not fharp of found 3 not acute. n ia: arvey on Confumptions. 
That the graves, all gaping wide, P Accent, in the Greek names‘and ufage, feems GRAVELY. adv. [from grave. | 


Every one lets forth his fptight, 
To the church-way paths to glide. Shakefpeare, 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathfome grave. 
Milton, 
To walk upon the graves of our dead matters, 
Is our own fecurity, 7 Denbam’s Sophy. 
A flood of waters would overwhelm all thofe trag- 
ments which the earth broke into, and bury in one 
common grave all the inhabitatits of the earth. 


to have regarded the tone of the voice; the acute 
accent raifing the voice, in fome fyUables, to a higher, 
i e, more acute pitch or tane, and the grave den 
preffing it lower, and both having fome emphafis, 
i. e. more vigorous pronunciation, | Helder. 
RA'VECLOATHS. x. fe [grave and elcaths.] 
The drefs of the dead. en 
But of fych fubtle fubftance and unfound, | "> 


t. Solemnly ; ferioufly ; foberly ; without 
lightnefs or mirth, a 
5 Thou ftand’ft 

Gravely in doubt whether to hold them wife. Milton. 
A girl longs to tell her confidant that the hopes 
: ta be married in a little time, and afks -her „very 
gravely what fhe would have her todo, SpeGazor. 

Wildom’s. above fufpedting wiles i 


'Barnet. |, That like a ghoft he fcem’d, whofe gravescloath: ~The queen of learning gravely files, . Swift, 
They were wont once a year to meet at the graves were unbound... ; Spenfr. | A “formal ftory was very gravely carried to his 
of the martyrs; there folemnly to recite their tuffèr- And he that was dead came forth, bound hand | ' excellency, by fome zealous members. Swift. 


and foot with grave-cloashe, © » Jo. xl. 44. 
GRAVEL, # JS- [gravier, French; graveel, 
Dutcb ; gravel, Armorick.] > 
1. Hard fand; fand confifting of very fmall 


Ts’t not enough the blockhead fearce can read, 
„Bat he muft witely look, and gravely plead? Young. 
2. Without gaudinefs or fhow. jms: 
GRAVEN ESS. x. f. [from grave.) Seriouf- 
néfs; folemnity and fobriety of beha- 
7 viour, t ; ai 
_  * Npumth no lefs becomes. 
, -The light and carelefs livery that it wears, 
yThan fettled age his fables, and his weeds ` 
Importing health and gravenefi. s Sbakefpe 
=a But yet beware of counfels when too full rt. 
» Number makes tong difputes and gravenefs dull. © _ 


ings and triumphs, ta praife their virtues, to blefs 
God for their pious examples, for thelr holy lives 
and their happy deaths, 3 Nelfon. 
To GRAVE. ~v. a. preter. raved; part. 
pall. graven. [ graver, French; yespa.] 
1. Toinfculp; tocarvea figure or inferip- 
tion in any hard fubftance. * 
Cornice with botly fculptures graven, Milton, 
ter VOWS, oaths, or cagues can never blot out 
thofe furmer gravings or chara¢ters, which by juft 
and lawful oaths were made upon their fouls. 
King Charles, 


pebble- ftones.’~* a aaa ; 
Gravel confitts pf Bats. of all the ufual fizes and 
s colours, of the feveral forts “of pebbles ; fometimes 
with a few pyrite, and other-mineral bodies, cons 
fuledly iñtermized, and common fand: * Wrodward. 
lis armour; ‘alt gilt, was fo well handled, that 
it fhewed like a glittering fand and gravel; interlaced 
with filver rivers, Sidney, 


} 


h pa 
Proofs as clear as foonts in July, when 


Thy fum of duty let two wards contain; We f ee Shake); = yn i Denbam. 
O! may they graven in th heart remain, . c ice each grain of gravel., 1 2 dbake/p, Sa ie oaks ae + g z 
Ee iit ae Fut. A » ise Prior, Providence permitted not the earth:to {pend itfelf Gra wien adj. | graveolens, Latin. } 
2. Tocarve or form. F? we ~ | dn bale gravels and, pebbles, ‘inftead pf quarries of | Strong {cente a ee Sie? 
What profiteth the graven image, that the maker a ae w ni ae ihi Me ‘es em ess Comp: 'of grave a eed 
i ii bie Lg- i 7 VER « Js evr, French; ‘from. 
thereof hath graven it > Heb, ii, 18, The gravel bottom,’ and-that bottom gold. Dryden, S a] fy 4 [grav EA o oe, 


3. To,copy paintings upon wood or metal, 
in order to be impreffed on paper. 

Thergravers can and ought to imitate the bodies 

of the colours by the degrees of the lights and fha- 

dows: "tis appetite to give much ftreugth to what 

they grave, after the works of the {chools, with- 

out Imitating in fome fort the colour of the objedts. ` 

k Dryden's Duf. 

4. [From grave.]. To entomb. Not in 

ufe. 


Whats) d De aea 
i. One whofe bufinefsis to inferibe.or carve 
` upon..hard fubftances = one who’ copies. 
““piétures upon wood or metal to be im- 
., prefied on paper. VN" d hp m aii 
V, Ifhe makes, g dign to be graved,. he is to re- 
-“ member that, the grave "s: difpofe not, their coloirs 
af the painters do3; and ‘thar,’ by tonfequence,rhe 
5 mult fake occafion to find’ the réafon, of his defign 
inthe hatural thadows of the figures, which he has 
~ difpofed ta ealife the effect, © Dryden’s Dufrefnoy, 
2.. The ftyle or tool. ufed in-graving...; 
-» With all the care wherewith: I tried’ upon it the 
--known'ways of. foftening gravers, {could noffoften 
this.” . y «Boyle, 
2 ^ The'toiHfome lrours in diffrent tabous fide, t 
Some woskwthoifile, and:fome the Braver. guide.” 
. “ley eta Gay's Tam 
Gra’ VEST fuperl. of rave. ‘Sce GRAVE.) 
GRAVESTONE. af. fiewede and fione,] The 
ftone that is laid over the grave; the mo- 
- nomental ftone.is =) © m get 
-_ Timon, prefently prepare thy graves. . 
1 Lye where the white foam of the fea may:beat: 
"Thy grave-fione daily. Yè SBikefpeare’s Timon, 
AE ay Fmt, oS Say ft 
GRAVIDITY. hi [gravidus, Latin.] Preg- 
i Le aan Me. CANE 
‘“nihiey ftate'óf being with child. 
Women, abftrudted, have not ‘always “the fore- 
mentioned fymptomns -im thofe the’ figns of gravi- 
ı dity aod-obitructions are hard'to be dittinguithed in: 
the beginning. no s § Arbuthnot on Diete 
GRAVING. m f: [from grave.] Carved: 
ye “work., oy we tec cre ae] 
p _pkilful to work in gold; alfo.to grave aipapgance. 
of graving, and to find out every device which thall. 
abe put to him, 3 nel) sp ga Corer jistg. 
i . Fo. 


The upper garden at‘Kenfington ‘was at firit to. 
thing but a gravel pit.” š _Spefadtor, 
‘ Gravel walks are beft for fruit-trees, Mortimer, 
J a A 
2. [Gravelle, French,] Sandy, matter con- 
~~ eretedin the kidneys.) 3°, wah ax) 
* Ifthe fone iè brite it will often crumbjc}-and 
pafs in the form of gravels if the fténe is tog big to 
pafs, the heft method is fo come to a fort’ of “com. 
pofition or true¢ with it.) cy > ro Arbuthnot 
foGaa'vet. v. a. [from the noun. } sa 
‘1. To pave or cover with gravel, © ' Son 
" Mofs groweth upon alleys, efpecially fuch ag lie 
“cold, and upon the Nurth, as in divers terraffes; and 
again, if they be much trodden, or if they. were at 
the firt gravelled. Bacon, 


2. To flick inthe fand. =at te nh, 


William the Conqueror, when he invaded this 
_ iftand, chanced at his arrival to be ‘gravels and 
one of his feet fluck fo fatt in the fand, thar Ke fell 
to the ground. , ! 1 il Camden, 
3- To puzzle; to. ftop; to put to a ftand; 
to embarrafs, s k 
T would kifs before I fpoke. gas oie d; 3 
—Nay, you were better fpeak firk, ang when» you 
were gravell’d for lack (Ph Matter you Imifhe take 
occafiom to Kilt shy oy phn mid bakefprare, 
The difeafe itfelf will gravel him, to} dge of it; 
nor can there be day prediction ‘made of it, ‘it is'fo 
-~ fharp, tec 7 in ei 7 “Howel, 
What work do ouf itiaginations make with eter. 
nity, and immepfity 2 and how are we grauelled by 
their cutting dilemmas! Glanui{le's Scep/is. | 
Mat,. who was here a little gravel’ d, ; - | 
Toit úp His nofe, and would haye cayill’d. , Prior. 
‘= * Wr A r 4 i 
4+ [In horfemanthip.] n To hurt..the foot | 
with gravel confined byathë bose rO ot i 
t 


Thete’s more gold’> = t'g fo e 
Do you damn others, and let this damn you: 
And ditches grave you aht . Sbakefp. Timon, 
5. To clean, caulk, and heath a fhip. 
; : Ainfeworth, 
To GRAVE. v. ze To write or delineate on 
hard fubflances, _ * r AP 
Thoù fhalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave 
upon ite _, "e Ex, xxviii. 36, 
Grave. adj. [ grave, French 3 gravis, Late] 
m” Solemn ; ferrous; fober; not gay; not 
light or trifling. pa 
To th’ more mature 
A glafs that feztar’d them; and to thegrawe, |, 
A child that guided dotards. Shak fp. Cymh. 
We fhould have elfe defia « 
Your good advice, which Mill hath been both grave 
And profperous, in this day’s council, Sbakefpeare, 
. That grave awfulnefs, as in your beft breed of} 
“maltis, or eleganey and Prettine(s, as in your leifer | 
dogs, are modes.of beauty. More againff Atheifm, 
.  Eveo the grave and ferious characters are ditn- 
` guithed by their feveral forts of gravity. Dryden. i 
Youth on filent wings is flown ; 
Pris. 


A] j Hog y 
Y 


Graver years come rolling on. , a 
“fo laugh, were want of goodnefs and of tace; 
` And to be grave, exceeds All power of face, Pepe, 
' J + AO ee 7a. 


a ` 


> 


GRA 
2. White or hoary with old aze. 
Living creatures generally do change their hair 
with age, turning to be gray; as is feen in men, 
though fome earlier and fome later; io horfes, that 
are dappled and turn white; in old fquirrels that turn 
grifly, and many others. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Thou haft neither forfaken me now I am become 
* gray headed, nor fufered me to forfake thee in the 
late days of temptation. Walton. 
P Anon 
Gray headed men and grave, with warriours mix'd, 
Affemble. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
~The reftoration of gray hairs to juvenility, and 
renewiog the exhaufted marrow, may be ‘effected. 
F ğ Glanville’ s Scepfts. 
Gray headed infant? and in'vain grown old! 
Art thou to learn that in another’s gold 
Vie charms refiftlefs? Dryden's Juvenal. 
1 We moit of us are grown gray headed in our dear 
mafter’s fervice. Addifon’s Spectator. 
_ Her gray hair’d fynods damning books unread, 
And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. Pope. 
. Dark like the opening or clofe of day ; 
of the'colour of afhes. ` j r 
Our women’s names are more gratious than their 
Cacilid, that is, grayeyed. © Camden's Remains, 
«+ The gray ey'd mom finiles on the frowning night, 
Cheq’ring the eaftern clouds with freaks of light. 
‘ IR 1 6 Shakefpeare. 
Vil fay yon gray is not the morning’s eye 5 
Tis but the pale kaet of Cynthia's biol. Shak. 
Soon as the gray ey'd morning Streaks the fkies, 
And in the doubtfulday the woodcock flies, Gay. 
Gray. n. J. A gray colour. 
Down funk the fun, the clofirig hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o’er with dutky grey, 


arnel, 
Gray. z. f. A badger. 


GRA 


qo GRA'VITATE, v. n. [from ‘gravis, 
Latin.] ‘To tend to the centre of at- 


traction, 
Thofe who have natere’s teps with care purfu’d, 
Phat matter is with a&lise force endu'd, + 
That all its parts magnetick puw’r exert, 
And to each other gravitate afert. Blackmore, 

That fubtle matter mull be of the fame fubftance 
with all other matter, and as much as is compte- 
hended within a particular body muft gravitate 
joindy with that body. Bentley. 

Gravitaltion. xf. [from gravitate.] Act 
- of tending to the centre. 

T'he moft confiderable phenomenon belonging to 

the terreftrial bodies is the “general action of gravi- 

' “pasion, whereby all known bodies, in the vicinity of 
the earth, do tend and prefs towards its centre. 

: Bentley, 

When the loofe mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation ceafe, if you go by? Pope. 
Gravity. mf. gravitas, Latin; grevité, 
. French. ] 

1, Weight; heavinefs ; 
centre. “, 

That quality by which all heavy bodies tend to- 
wards the centre, accelerating their motion the nearer 
they approach towards it, true philofophy has fhewn 
to be unfolveable by any hypothefis, and refolved it 
into the immediate will of the Creatore Of all 

- bodies, confidered within the confines of any fluid, 
there is a twofold gravity, true and abfolute, and 
swulgar or comparative: abfolute gravity is the whole 
force by which aoy body tends downwards; but 
the relative or vulgar is the excefs of gravity in one 
body above the fpecifick gravity of the fluid, where- 
by it tends downwards more than the ambient fluid 
doth. Quincy. 

Bodies do fwim or fink in different liquors, accord- 
ang to the tenacity or gravity of thole liquors which 
are to fupport them. Brown, 

“Though ‘this increafe of denfity may at great 
diftances be exceeding flow, yet if the elaftick tone 
of this medium be gd great, it may fuffice to 
impel bodies from the denfec parts: of the medium 
towards the rarer, with all that power which we 
call gravity. ) fewton's Opticks, 

2. Atrocioufnefs; weight of guilt. 

No man could ever have thought this reafonable, 
that had’ intended thereby only to punith the injury 

_ committed, according to the gravity of the fact. 

„Hooker, 


3 
tendency to the 


rv) 


Ainfacorth. 
GRA'YBEARD. #. f. [gray and beard.] An 
old man: in contempt. 
Youngling, thou can’t nof love fo dear as I. 
Graybeard, thy love doth freeze. 
ave 1 in conqueft-ttretcht mine arm fo far, 
| To be afraid to tell graybcards the truth? Shakefp. 
GRA'YLING. 2 J. [thymallus.] The umber, 
a filh. 
_ The grayling lives in fuch civers as the trout does, 
and is ufually taken with the fame baits, and after 
the fame manner: he is of a. fine thape, his fleth 
white, and his teeth, thofe little ones that he has, 
are in his throat. He is not fo general a fih as the 
- trout, nor fo good to eat. Walton's Angler. 
Gra'yness. 2./. [from gray.] The quality 
‘~of-being gray,'' 
To Graze. wv, x. [from grafe} 
i. To eat grafs; to feedon grafs. 
The greatelt of my peide is to fee, my ewes graze, 
and my Jambs fuck. Shakefp. As you like it. 
Graze whéte you will, you fhalt not honfe with me. 
Shakefp. 


Dryden. 


3. Serioufnefs ; folemnity. ; 
There is not a white hair on your face but fhould 
have his effect of gravity. Shakefp, Henry 1V. 
Our youths and wildnefs fhall no whit appear, 4 
But all be buried in his gravity, ~ Shakefpeare. 
For the advocates and council that plead, patience 
and gravity of hearing is an effential part of jultice. 
. : -a n. 
Great Cato there, for gravity renown’d. Dryden. 
"The emperors often jetled on their rivals or pre- 
deceffors, but their mints {till maintained theirgra- 
vii: Addifon. 
Jewill tell you.with geeat gravity, that it is a 
dangerous. thing for a man that has been ufed toiget 
money, ever to leave it otf. Law, 
Gray, x. J- ‘The ferous juice’ that, rans 
from flefh notmuch dried-by the fire." ` 
Meat we love halfiraw, with the blood trickling 
down from it, delicately termingit the gravy, which 
in teuth looks mare like an ichorous.or raw bloody 
matter Harvey on Confumptions. 
There may be ftronger broth made of vegetables 
than of any gravy foup. Arbuthnot on Alimente, 
GRAY. adj. [gnxg, Saxon ; grav, Danih; 
- - -a 4 al 
__ graax, Dutch.) * 
1e. White with a mixtutc,of black. 
They leftme then, when the gray headed even, 
Like a fad votarift in palmer’s weed, 
Rofe,from the hindmoft wheels of Phoebus’ wain. 
: Mifton. 
may be alfo produced 


Leaving in his fields his grazing cows, 
He fought himfelf fome hoipitable houfe. 
3 The more eiie throng 
Attend their stately ttepy, and flowly graze along. . 
Dryden. 
2. To fupply grafs. = 
Phyficians advife their patients to remove into 
~ airs which are plain champaigns, but grazing and 
not overgrown with heath. acon 
The fewers muft be kept fo as the water may, not 
ftay too long in the Spring; for then the ground 
continueth the wet, whereby it will never graze to 
u pucpofe that year, +: E Bacon. 
A third fort of grazing ground is that near the fea, 
. which is commonly very rich land» Mortimer. 


3. To move on devouring. 


t 


Bacon. 


_ prefed, fo the fire perpetually grazrd. « 
4. [From mjer; French.] To touch lightly. 
Mark then a bounding valour in our Englith, 


That beiag dead, like to the bullets grazing, 


Thefe gray and dun colours Breaks out intg a fecond courte of mifchief, 


by mixing whitee and: blacks, and by confequence | © Killing.i f ’ 
afer from Ka whites, not in fpecies of Die, ee yu ere ee Tn — 4 
Rut only in degree of luminoufach.” Newton, ) 40 ORARE Ura. =- —" 


4 


Shakefp. }. 


As every ftate lay nest to the other that was op- s 


GRE 
t. -To tend grazing cattle; to fet cattle to 
feed on grafs. 
Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban’s fheep. 
O happy man, faith he, that, to! 1 fee 
Grazing his cattle in nol plest nt fields, 
Tf he but know lis good l Daniel's Civil Wary 
2. ‘To feed upon. ü 
I was at firft as other beafts, that graze 
The trodden herb, of ahjet thoughts aad low, Mil 
Their ftecds around, 
Free from their harnefs, graze the flow’ry ground. 


Shak fp. 


Dryden. 
Some graze thei land ‘til Chriftmas, and fom= 
longer. Mortimer. 


This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His fealy flocks that graze the wat’ry deep. Dryden. 
The tambs with wolves fhall graze the verdant mead. 

' Pipe. 

3: To fupply with grafs. 
He hath a houfe and a barn in repair, ard a field 
or two to graze his cows, with a garden and orchard. 
Suift. 
Gra'zer. 2. f. [from graze.] One that 


grazes or feeds on grafs. 
His flock dajly crops 
Their verdant dinner from the moffy turf 
Sufficient: after themi the cackling goofe, 
Clofe, grazer, finds wherewith to eafe her want. 
Phiiips. 
Gra‘zier. 2. f. [from graze,] One who 
feeds cattle. 
All graxiers prefer theic cattle from meaner paf- 
tures Lo better. J 5 Baton, 


¢ 


after thev are cut, 
a kind of greafines 


owel. 
Of agriculture the defolation made in the country 
under what difcouragement it lies. Swift, 

. unétuous part of animals, 

Inte the flame. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Thou hop’ft, with facrifice of oxen flain, 

Fool! to expe€t them from a bullock's greafe. |” 
A girdle, foul with grea/e, binds hisobfcenc attire. 
inefs of the legs, which happens to a 

To Grease. w. a. [from the nonn. | 
ai Envy not the itore 
fatnefs. x 

or unétuefity. Boyke. 

The fragments, fcraps, the bits and ie” il 
Even tho lewd rabble 


Gentle peace, which filles ‘the hufbandman’s 
His confufion increafed when he fonnd the alder- 
by engrofling graziers, and the great yearly impor- ~ 
GREASE. 2. /. [graifé, French.] 
Greafe, that's fweaten 
To take out a pot of grea they ufe a coal upon 
Hip. 
To compafs wealth, and bribe the god of gain 
Dry. 
Dryden. 
horfe after a journcy, or by ftandinglong 
t To fear or anoint with greafe. 
Of the gieus'd advocate. that grinds the poor. Dryd. 
Upon the moft of thefe ftones, 
Grelasy. adj. [from greafe-] 
Of her o'ereaten faith. akefp. 
Gavern'd their roaring throats, and grumbled pity : 


barns, the graxier's folds, and the tradefman’s fhop- 
man’s father to be a grazier: ‘ Spectator. 
tation ofcorn from England, are lamentable inttances 
t; The foft part of the fat; the oily or 
From the murth’ret’s gibbet, throw 
brown paper. Bacon's Nat. 
To give thee flocks and herbs, with large encreafe ; 
2. [In horfemanthip.] A fwelling and gour- 
in the ftable. 
2. To bribe; to corrupt with prefents. 
Grelasiness. mfe [from grease} Oilinefs ; 
there appears always, as it were, 
1, Oily; fat; unctuous. 
z. Smeared with preafe. 
T could have hugg’d the greafy rogues; they pleafed 
á Otwa 


me. 5 
Buy theep, and fee that they be big-boned, and 
havea foft, greafy, well curled clofe wvol. Mort. 
3° Fat of body; bulky: in reproach, 7 
ets 


%¥ 


. 


GRE GRE l GRE 


inft thi knight. The great Son return’d > 
Let's confult together againft this ae hes ig! e vee a a _ A 
2 : Fair angel, thy deGre that tends ta know 
GREAT. adj. pe Saxon; ae i ich] The Wie of God, thereby to glorify 
x. Large in bulk or number. The great work-mafter tends to no excefs 
Judas one of the twelve came, and with him aj That reaches blame. Milton, 
great multitude with fwordsand faves. Mar. xxvi. Great are thy works Jehovah, infinite 
Ail thefe cities were fenced with high walls, gates Thy pow’r! what thonght can meafure thee, or 
and bars, befides unwalled towns a great many. 


a tongne 
Deut, iii. 5. Relate thee 1 greater now in thy return, 


Than from the giant angels: thee that day 
Thy thunders magnified, but to create 


I fet afide ane dafin a week for lovers, and in- 
terpret by the great for any gentlewoman who is 
turned of fixty. Addifir, 

GRr'ATBELLIED, adj. [great and beltied. | 
Pregnant; teeming. 
Greatééllied women, 
v That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time ofwar, fhould (hake the prefs. Shak. 

A Greatbellied woman, walking through the city 
in the day.time, had her child ftruck out of her 
womb, and carried halfa furlong from her. Wilkins, 


Elemental air diffus’d 
To cirenit to the uttermoft coovex 


i g ' 

Of this great round, Milton, Is greater than created to deftroy. Milton, | To GREA TEN. v. a. [from greats] To 
Aod God created the grear whales. Ailton, -The great luminary, aggrandize ; to sakea magai aa 
A dungeon horrible, on ali fides round, i Alodf the vulgar conftellations Tg aaa, 

As one great furoace flam’d. Milton. 


That from his lordly eye keep diftance due, 
Difpenfes light from far. Milton. 
Here Czefar grac’d with both Minervas fhone, 


After they fonght ta greaten themfelves in Italy 


The tallelt pine itfelf, ufing ftrangers for the commanders of theic 


Hewn oo Norwegian hils, to be the matt 


A ies, the Turks by degrees beat them ont of alt 

Of fome great admiral. 4 K Milton, Cæfar, the world’s great maller, and bisowa. Pope. ein aail ong wi Raleigh, 

z, Having any quality in a high degree. __ Scipio _ A favourite’s bufinefs is to pleafe his king, a mis 

There were they in great fear, IJ. xiv. 5. Great in his triumphs, in retirement cat. Pope. nifter's to greaten and exalt him. Ken. 
Their pow’r was great. Milon. | 12, Grand of afpect; of elevated mien. 


GreatHea/RreD. adj [great and beart. 
High fpirited; undejected, 
The earl, as greathearted as he, declared that he 
neither cared for his friendfhip, nor feared his hatred 
Clarendon. 


Great triumph and rejoicing was in heav’a. Milt. 
s „Charms fuch as thine, inimitably great 
He only could esprefs, ° Broome, 
3. Having number or bulk, relative or com- 
arative. 

The idea of fa much is pofitive and clear: the 
idea of greater is alfo clear, butit is but a compa- 
rative idea, > i Locke. 

5. Confiderable in extent or daration. ) 
Thou haft fpoken of thy fervant’s honfe for a great 
while to come. . 2 Sa, vile 19 
4. Important; weighty. 
Make fure 
Her favours to thee, and the great oath take, 
With which the bleffed gods atlurance make. h 
T os Chapman, 


Such Dido was; with fuch becoming ftate, 
Amidit the crowd, the walks ferenely grear. Dryden, 
13. Magnanimous; generous; high minded. 
In her every thing was goodly and ftately ; yet fo, 
that it might feem that grear mindednefs was but 
the ancient-bearer to the humblenefs, Sidney, 


t4. Opulent ; famptuous; magnificent, 
Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, fuch magnificence . 
Equall’d io al! their glories, Milton. 
He difdained not to appear at great tables, and 
feftival entertaioments, Atterbury. 


15. Intellectually great; fublime. 

This new created werld, how good, haw fair, 

Anfwering his great Idea, Milton 
16. Swelling ; proud. 

Solyman perceived that Vienna was not to be won 
with words, nor the defendants to be dilcousaged 
with great looks; wherefore he began to batter the 

+ walls, Knolles, 


17- Familiar; much acquainted. A low 
word, 

Thofe that would nat cenfure, ar {peak ill of a 
man immediately, will talk more boldly of thofe 
that are great with them, and thereby wound their 
honaur. q Bacon, 

18. Pregnant; teeming. 
His eyes fametimes even great with tears, Sidney. 
Their bellies great k 
With fwelling vanity, bring forth deceit: Sandys, 

This fly, for moft he flings in heat ofday, 

From cattle grear with young keep thou away. May. 
t9. It is added in every ftep of afcending 

or defcending confangninity : as great 

gtandfon is the fon of my grandfon. . 

I dare not yet affirm for the antiquity of our lan- 
guage, that our Yeat-great-great granifires tongue 
came out of Perfia. Camden. 

What we call great-great grandfather they called 
forthafader, Canden’s Remains, 

Their holiday-cloaths go from father to fon, and 
are feldom worn out till the fecond or third genera- 
tion; fo that ‘tis common enough to fee a country- 
man in the doublet and breeches af his great grand- 
father. , m Addifin. 

20. Hard; difficult : grievous, A proverbial 
expreffion. 


lt is po great matter to live lovingly with good 
natured and meek perfons. Taylor's Devotion. 
Great. v. f. from the adjettive.] The 
whole ; the grofs; the whole ina Jump. 
To letout thy harvett bygreatorbyday, « 
Let this by experience lead thee the way: 
By great will deceive thee with ling’ring it out, 
By day will difpatch. Tuffer’s Eufbandry, 
It were behoveful, for the ftrength of the navy 
that no fhips fhould be builded by the great: for 
by daily experience they are found to be weak and 
aes. Raleigh's Kffays. 
Te did at length fo many flain forget, 
And loft the tale, and took them by the great, Dryd, 
Carpenters build an houfè by the great, and are 
agreed for ths finn ofmoncy, Adexon's Mech, Exer, 


GREATLY. adv. [from great. | 

1. Ina great degree. ; 
Thy forrow 1 will greatly multiply, Mitton. 

2. Nobly ; illuftrioufly. 4 

Yet London, emprefs of the northern clime, ' 
By an high fate thou greatly didft expire. Dryden 

3. Magnanimoufly ; gencroufly ; bravely. 

Where are thefe bold intrepid fons of war, o. 
That great/y turn their backs upon the foe, è 
And to their general fend a brave defiance? Addifon. 

Greatness. x. f. [from great. | 4 
te Largenefs of quantity or number. 
2. Comparative quantity. 

We can have no pofitive idea of any fpace or du- 
ration, which is not made up of and commenturate 
to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or days or 
years, and whereby we judge of the greatnefs of thefe 
fort of quantities. Locke, 

All ablent good does not, according to the greate 
nefa it has, or is acknowledged to have, caule pain 
cqual to that greatae/t, as all pain caufes defircequal 
to itfelf; hecaule the abfence of good is not always a 
pain, as the prefence of pain is. ’ Locke. 

3- High degree of any quality. 

Zeal in duties, thould be Proportinned to the greats 

nefi of the reward and the certainty, Rogers, 
4- High placc; dignity; power; influence ; 
empire. 

‘The moft fervile flattery is lodged moft eafily in 
the groffeft Capacity; for their ordinary canceit 
draweth a yielding to greatne/t, and then have they 
not wit to difcern the right degrees ofdnty. Sidne 

Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatnefi. Shak, 

So man 
As will to greatneft dedicate themlves. Shakefp, 

I beg your greatnefi not to give the law 

In other realms; but beaten, tn withdraw. Dryden. 
Approiching greatne/s met him with her charms 

Of pow'r and future {tate ; 

He thook her from his arms. Dryden, 

Themiltocles raifed the Athenians to their grear- 
nefi at fea, whichhe thought to be the true and con- 
ftant intereft of that commanwealth. Swift, 

5. fwellin pride ; affected fate. 

My lord would have you know, that itis not əf 
pride or greatne/s that he cameth not aboard yauc 
thipss . AA Bacon, 

6. Merit; magnanimity ; nobleuefs of mind, 

Greatneft ol mind and noblenefs their feat 

Build in her loveliett. Milton. 
7- Grandeur; ftate ; magnificence. 
Greatnefi with Timon dwells‘in fuch a draught, 
As brings all Brobdignag before your thought Pope. 
Greaves. m/f. [anzp, Saxon.] A grove. 
Spenfer. - 4 
Yet when there haps a honey-fall, 
Weill lick the firupt leaves, 
And tell the:bees that theirs js gall 
Ta E the greaves, M. Drayton, 
5 


GREAVES. 


` 


Maa 

Ilave broke their bears with laying manors on them, 

For this great journey, Sbake/peare’s Henry VIL. 
What 1s low raife and fupport, 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may affert eternal Providence, 

And vindicate the ways of God to man. Milton. 
On fome great charge employ'’d 

He feem'd, or fis’d in cogitation deep, Milton, 
By experience of this great event, 

In armsnot worfe, * Milton, 

After flience then 

And fummons jead, the great confult began, Mil. 
Aad though this be a great truth, if it be impar- 

tially confidered, yetit is alfo a great paradorto men 

of corrupt minds and vitions practices,  TiKotfon. 

6. Chief; principal. 


Hear the king’s pleafure, cardinal, who commands 


ou 
To render up the grear feal prefently. Sb, Elen. VIN. 
7. Venerable; adorahle ; awful. 
Thou firft art wont God's grear authentick will, 
Joterpreter, through higheft heav'n ta bring. Miln 
3. Wonderful ; marvellous. ' 
Great things, and full of wonder. Milton, 
9. Of high rank; of large power. 
Such men as he be never at heart's cafe, 
Whilft they bebold a grearer than them(elves, Shak. 
Worthielt by being good, 
Far more rhan great or high. Milton. 
Of all the greal, how few 
we toheav'n, and to their promife true | Pope, 
Misfortune made the throne her feat, 
And none‘could be unhappy but the great. Rowe, 
Defpife the farce of ftate, 
The fober foittes of the wife and great. Pope. 
The marbie tombs that rife on high, 
WW kole dead in vaulted arches lie; 
‘Thefe, all the poor remains of ftate, 
Adorn the rich, or praife the great, Parnel, 
16. General; extenfive in confequence or 
influence. 
Prolifick humour foftning all her globe, 
Fermented the great mother to conceive, Milton. 
tt. Iluftrious; eminent ; noble ; excellent. 
O Lord, thou art greur, and thy name is great in 
might. fer. x. 6. 
‘The grear Creator thus reply'd, Stilton. 
Vor. J, 


« 


pe 
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Greaves. n. f, [from grevés. French. } 
Armour for the legs; a fort of boots. 


It wants the fingular number. ; 
He had greaves of brafs upon his legs. t. Sa, xvii. 
A fhield make for him, and ahelm, fair greaves, 

and curets fuch k 
As may renown thy workmanfhip, and honour him 
as much, Chapman's Iliads. 
Grecism. 2. fa [grecifmus, Latin.] An 
idiom of the Greek language. 
- Gree. a. f. [gré, French; ptobably from 
ratia.| Good will; favour ; good grace. 
And falling her before on lowly knec, 
To her makes prefent of his fervice feen, 
Which the accepts with thanks and goodly gree. 
Spenfer. 
Greece. a. f. [corrupted from degrees. It 
is written likewife greeze or grice.] A 
flight of fteps. Obfolete. 
Ev'ry greece of fortune 

1s fmother'd by that below. Shakefpeare. 
After the proceffion, the king himfelf remaining 

fezted In the quire, the lord archbifhop upon the 

greece of the quire, made along oration. Bacon. 
GRE'EDILY. adv. [from greedy. Eagerly; 
ravenonfly ; voracioufly ; with keen ap- 
etite or defire. - e 
Greedily fhe engorg’d without reftraint. Milton. 
He fwallow'd itas greedily 

As parched earth drinks rain. Denham. 

vin deadly plants, and herbs of pois’nous juice 

Wild hungerfeeks 5 and to prolong our breath, 

We greedily devour our certain death. Dryden. 

Gre'epiness. 2. fa [from greedy.] Ra- 
venoufnefs ; voracity ; hunger ; eagernefs 

of appetite or defire. . 
For in ftealth, wolf in greedine/s, Shak. K. Lear, 
Thither with all greedine/s of affection are they 

gone, and there they intend to fup” Shakefp. 
1f thou wert the wolf thy greedine/s would aftict 

thee. Shakefpeare’s Timon, 

Ll with the fame greedinefs did feck, 
As water when 1 thirft, to fwallow Greek. Denham. 
GREEDY. adj. [gnmoig, Sax. graadig, 

Dan. gretig, Dutch.] 

1, Ravenous; voracious; hungry. - 
Asa lion that is greedy of his prey. PA xvii, 12, 
Be not unfatiable in any ony thing, nor too 

greedy upon meats. eclef. xxxvii. 29. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias s caterers, 

and brng him lood. King Charles. 

r2. Eager; vehemently defirous. It is now 
commonly taken in an ill fenfe. 
Greedy to know, as is the mind of man, 

Their caufe of dest’, fwift to the lire fhe ran. Fairfax. 
The ways of every one that is greedyof pain. Prov. 
Stern look’d the fiend, as fruttrate of his will, . 

Not hall futhie'd and greedy yet to kill. Dryden. 
While che reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And biads the golden fheaves in brittle bands. Dryd. 
How tearful would he be of all greedy and unjutt 

ways of raifing thesr fortune? à Law. 


GREEN. adj. [grun, German; gren, 
Datch.] 

v». Having a colour formed commonly by 
compounding blue and yellow; of the 
colour of the leaves-of trees or herbs. 
"rhe green colour is faid to be mof fa- 
vole to the fight. i 

The general colour of plants is green, which is 
a colour that no flower is-of: rhere is a grcenith 
primrofes bug it is pale and fearce a green, Bacon. 
Groves for ever green, Pope. 

2. Pale; fickly : from whence we call the f. 
maid's difeafe the gr ecw ficknefs, or chlo- 
rofis, Like it is Seppha’s Xaagortga metus, 

Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dreft yourfelf? Hath it Mept fince ? 
And wakes it now to look fo green and pale 
At what itdid fo freely?  Sbakefpeare’s Macherh. 
Thuar never any of thcfe demure boys come to 


bY Flourifhing ; freh; undecayed: from 


şe Not dry. ý 


mults? 


6. Not roafted; half raw. 


7. Unnpe; immature; young : becanfe fruits 


2. A graffy plain. 


GRE 


ay proof, they fall into a kind of male green fick- 
nefs. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Till the green ficknefs and love's force pie Ta 
To death's remorfelefs arms th’ unhappy ma, ‘ 
arto, 


trees in fpring. 

1f E have any where faid a green old age, I have 
Virgil's authority; Sed eruda deo wirifque fenettus, 
Dryden. 


4. New; freth: as a green wound. 


The door is open, firs there lies your way ¢ 
You may be jogging while your boots are green. 
Shakefp. 
Griefs are grens 
And all thy friends, which thou muft make thy friends, 
Have but their ftings and tecth newly ta’en out 


Shakefp. 
In a vault, 


Where bloody Tybalt, yet but gree in earth, 
Lies feftering in his fhroud. Shat. Romeoand Juliet, 
A man that ftudieth revenge keepeth his own 
Wounds green, which otherwife would heal and do 
well, Bacon's Effays. 
` I might dilate on the temper of the people, the 
power, arts, and intereft of the contrary party, but 
thofe are invidious topicks, too greez in our remem- 
brance. Dryden. 


If a fpark of error have thus far prevailed falling 
even where the wood was green, and farthett off from 
any inclination unto furious attempts; muft not the 
peri! thereof be greater in men, whofe minds are of 
themfelves as dry as fewcl, apt beforehand unto tu- 

Hooker's Dedication, 
Being an olive tree 
Which late he fell’d ; and being greene muft be 
Made lighter for his manage. Chapman. 

Of fragility the caufe is an impotency to be es- 
tended, and therefore itone is more fragil than metal, 
and fo dry wood is more fragil than green. Bacon. 

If you but confider a piece of green wood bed 
in a chimney, you will readily difcern, in the dif- 
banded parts of it, the four elements. Bayle. 

Fhe green-do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, fo 
heated, give fire tothe green. Maortimer’s Hufb. 


Under this head we may rank thofe words which 
fignify different ideas, by a fort of an unaccountable 
far-fetched analogy, or diftant refemblance, that 
fancy has introduced between one thing and another; 
as when we fay the meat is green, when it is half 
roafted. PFatts’s Logick. 


_ are green before they are ripe. 
My fallad days,. 
When 1 was- green in judgment, cold in blood ! Shak. 
O charming youth, in the firit op'aing page ; 
So many graces in fo green an age. o Dryden, 
You'll find a difference 
Between the promife of his greener days, 
And thefe he matters now. Shakefp. Henry V. 
If you would fat green geefe, fhut them up when 
they are about a month old, Mortimerts Hufbandry. 
Stubble geefe at Michaelmas ure feen 


Upon the {pit, next May produces green. King. 


GREEN. af 
1. The green colour; green colour of dif- 


ferent fhades. 
Her mother hath intended, 
That, quaint in greer, (he fhall be loofe enrob'd. 
Shakefp. 
But with your prefence chee’rJ, they ceafe to mourn, 
And walks wear frefhergreem at your return. Dryden. 
Cinnabar, illuminated by this beam,. appears of 
the fame red colour as in day light ;.and if at the 
lens you intercept the green making and blue making 
rays,.its rednefs will become more full and lively. 
i Newton's Opticks. 
Let us but confider the two colours of yellow and 
blue, if they are mingled together in any confiderable 
proportion, they make a green. atts's Logick, 


For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
To watlike march thefe greces before your town, 
Shakef/peare, 


GrevENBYED. adj. 


GRE ' 


O'er the fmooth enamell'd greex, 
Where no print of ftep hath been, 


Follow me aa I fing. Miho 
The young /Emilia, fairer to be feen 
Than the fair lilly on the flow’ry green. Dryden. 


3. Leaves; branches; wreaths. 
With greens and flow’ra recruit their wigs, asi 
And feek freth forage to fuftain their lives. Dryden. 
Ev'ry brow with cheertul grees ls crown’d 5 
The feafts are doubled, and the bowls go round. 
. Dryden. 
The fragrant greens I feek, my brows to bind. Deyd. 
To Green. v.a. [from the novn.] To 
make green. A low word. 
' Great Spring before 
Green’d all the year; and fruits and bloffoms bluth'd 
In focial fweetnefs oa the felf-fame bough. Therp/. 
Gre'ensroom. 7. f. [cytifogenifira, Latin.} 
A fhrub. Miller. 


GRE'ENCLOTH. ze f- A board or court of 


pice held in the counting-houfe of the 
ing’s houfhold, for the taking cogni- 
zance of all matters of government and 
juftice within the king’scourt-royal; and 
for correcting all the fervants that fhall 
offend. } Dia. 
For. the greencloth law, take itin the largeft fenfa 
I have no opinion of it. Bacon's.advice to Killiers. 
Ea and eye.] Having 
eyes coloured with greer. : 
Doubtful thoughts, and rafh-embrac’d defpair, 
And dhudd’ting-fear, and greeneyed jealoufy. Shak. 


GRE'ENFINCH. 2. fe [chloris.]' A*kind of 


bird. 
The chaffinch, greenfincb, dormoufe, and ether 
{mall birds, are injurious to fome fruits. Mortimer. 


Gavlenrisn. xf. [a/ellus, Latin.] A kind 


of fih. Ainfworthe. 
GRE'ENGAGE. x. f. A fpecies of plum. 
GREENHOUSE, Alec gee and boufe] A 
houfe in which tender plants are thclteced 
from the weather. 

Ifthe feafon prove exceeding piercing, whichtyou 
may know by the freezing of a moiftened cloth fet 
in your greenbou/e, kindle fome charcoal. Evelyn. 

Sometimes our road led us into feveral hoiluw- 
apartments among the rocks and mountains, that 
look like fo many natural greenhoufes, as being al- 
ways fhaded with a great variety of trees and fhrubs 

„that never lofe their verdure. Addifon. 

A kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the 

fineft orangery or artificial greenboufe.  Speéfiitor. 
Gre‘enisH. adj. [from greew.] Somewhat 
green ; tending to green. 

With goodly greeni/ locks, all loofe, unty’d, 

As each had been a bride. Spenfer. 

Of this order the green of all vegetables feems to 
be, partly by reafon of the intenfenefs of their cs- - 
lours, and.partly becaufe, when they wither, fume of 
them turn toa geeenif yellow. Newton. 


Gre'sniy. adv. [from green] 


1. With a greenifh colour. 

2. Newly;.frefhly. 

3- Immaturely. 

4.. Wanly ; timidly. Not in ufe. 


Kate I cannot look greenly, nor gafp out my elo- - 
quence ; nor have I cunning in proteitation, Shakefp. 
GRE'ENNESS. 2. f. Ffrom green. | 
t. The quality of heing green; viridity ;. 
viridnefs. 

About it grew fuch fort of trees, as either ercel- 
lency of fruit, ftatelinefs of growth, continual greer- 
nefs, or poetical fancies have made at any time fa- 
mous. Sidney, 

In a meadow, „though the.meer grafa and greenne/s 
delights, yet the variety of fluweis doth heighten and 
beautify. Ben Jofon. . 

My reafon, which difcourfes.on what it hinds in 

e my phantafy, can ee by itfelf, or mel- 
lownefs, or fweetuels, or coldnefs, fingty and alone 
by itfelt, Digby on bodies. 

2. Immaturity; 


. GRE 


g. Immaturity ; unripenefs. 


23 This prince, while yet the errors in his nature 

were excufed by the greenneft of his youth, which 
* took all the fault upoa itfelf, loved a private man’s 
Sidney, 


wife. 


. Frefhnefs; rigoup ‘ 

3 Take the piéture of a man in the greennefe and 
vivacity of bia youth, and in the latter date and 
feclenfion of his d iog years, and you ae 
outh, 


know it to belong to the fame perfon, 
4. Newnefs. 


Gree’nsiceness. x. f. [green and fickne/i.] 
‘The difeafe of maids, fo called from the 


è 


palenefs which it produces. ' 


Sour eructations, and a craving appetite, efpecial 
of terreftrial and abforbent fubftancés, are the ca 
of girls in the green/ickne/s. > Arbuthnot, 

Gree'nswarn. (2. f. [green and fward: 
i of the the fame original 
with fwath.] The turf on which grafs 


Grelensworb. 


TOWS. - 


This is the prettieft low-born lafa that ever 7 


Ramon the greenfevord.  Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 


After break thelr fait 


1 


Onigreenfword ground, a cool and grateful tafte. 
+ 


Be . 
Gre'enweeo. 2. f. (green and 
Dyers weed. 


. GREENWOOD. 2. f. [gresu and wood.] A 
wood confidered as it appears in the 
Spring or Summer. It is fometimes ufed 


as one word. 


ao Diyden. 

In hallow foils allis gravel withio a few inches; 
and fometimes in low ground a thin green/ward, 
and floughy underneath; which laft tutns all into 
bo Swift, 
uted. | 


Amoog wild herbs under the greenwood thade, 


It happen'd on a Summer’s holiday, 


That to the greentvood fhade he took his w 


For Cymon thunn’d the church. 


Saxon. ] s 
1. To addrefs at a meetin 


Fairfax. 


Daan 
To GREET. v. a. [grator, Latin; gpetan, 


I think if men, which in Er places live, 
Durft Jook in themfelves, and themfelyes retrieve, 


They would like ftrangers greer themfelves. Donne, 


I would gladly go, 


To greet my Pallas with fuch news below, Dryden, 


ze ‘To addrefs in whatever manner. 
My noble partner 


You grert with prefent grace, and great prediction; 


To me you fpeak not. Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Now, Thomas A do I turn to thee, 
5 


And mark my greeting we 


3- To falute in kindnefs or refpect. 


My Lord, the Mayor of London comes tagreet you. 


for what I fpeak, 
My body Mall make good.  Sbakefp. Richard UL, 


—God blefs your grace with health aod happy days. 


Now the herald lark 
Left his ground neft, high tow'ring to defe 
The mgorn’s approach, and greer her with 


Once had the early matrons run ‘ 
To greet her of a lovely fon. 


bakefp. 


Bis fong. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


‘The fea's our own: and now all nations greet, 
With bending fails, each veffel of our fleet. Waller, 
Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burn: 
None greets; for rone the grecting will return; 
But in dumb furlinefs, each arm’d with care, 


His foe profeft, aa brother of the war. 
4- To congratulate, 


Dryden. 


His lady, fceing all that channel from far, 


Apptozcht in hafte to greet his vidtorie, 


5» ‘Vo pay compliments at a diftance. 


be The king’s a-bed, 
And fent great largefs to your officers; 
This diamond he preets your wife withal, 


Sprnfer, 


. 


By the name of moft kind hoftefa, Shakef, Macbeth, 
é. To meet, as thofe do who go to pay con- 


gratulations. Not much in ufe. 


4 Jo 4 


‘Greeze. m f. [Otherwife written greece. 


4 


GRI GRY 


Your hafte 4 
Is now urg’d on you. 
We will greer the time, Shake/p. King Lear. 


His poignant fpeaé he thrift with pifffant fway, 
That through his thigh the mortal iteel did gride. 


. S perifir. 


To Grerr. vx, To meet and falute, Le E 
;There greer in fiience, as the dead are wont, The griding fword, with difcontinuaus wound, 
And fleep in peace. s Shakefp.| _ Paf’a through him! Milton's Paradife Lop. 


Such was that face an which J dwelt with joys 
Ere Greece affembled femm'd the tides to Troy; 
But parting then for that dete@ed thore, , 
Our eyes, unhappy! never greeted more. Pope. 
GRE'ETER. x. fe [from the verb.] Hewho 
greets. $ 
GREETING. w. f. [from greet.) Salutation , 
at meeting, or.compliments at a diftance. 
É l from him ‘> 
Give you all greetings, that a King, as friend, 
Can fend his brother, Shakefp, Winter's Tale, 


Gri’petin, adj. A colour mixed of white 
and red. : : 
‘The ladies drefs'd in rich fymars were feen, 
OF Florence fatten, flower’d with white and green, 
And fora fhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. Dryden. 
GRIDIRON, xe f. [ grind, Iflandick, a grate, 
and iran] A -portable,grate on which 
meat is laid to be broile pon the fire. 
He had added two bereto the gridiron. Spefator. 
GRIEF. m/f, [from grieve ; grif, Welth, 
-probably from the Englith. ] s. 
1. Sorrow; trouble for fomething paft. 
I will inftru& my forrows to be proud; 
For gief is proud, and makes hisowner ftout, Shak. 
Wringing of the hands, Knocking the breaft, are 
but the ceremonies of forrow, the omp and oftenta- 
tion ofan effeminate grief, which {peak not fo much 
sthe greatnefs of the mifery as the fmallacts of the 
mind. T Sourh. 
The mother was fo affli€ted at the lofs of a fine 
; doy, who washer only fon,. that the died for grief of 
i; ` gs s © i Addifon. 
2. Grievance; harm. [Grif French: ) Not 
mot." ee 
Be factions for redrefs of all thefe grit  ., 


See Greece, or Grisze, ot Grice; 
from degree:.] A flight of fteps; aftep. 
Greicar. adj. [grex, gregi Lat.} Belong- 

ing to a flock. ; 2 Dié. 
Greca‘rious, adj. ['grevarins; ‘Latin. ] 
Going in flocks or herds, -like theep or 
partridges. : j 
„No birdsofprey aregregarions, Rayan the Creation. 
GRE'MIAL. adj. [gremium, Latin.) Per- 
taining to the Jap, Dia. 
GRENA'DE. 2. /. [from pomum granatum, 
Latin.] A little hollow globe or ball 
of iron, or other metal, about two inches’ 
and a half in diameter, which, being filled 
with fine powder, is fet on fire by means 
of a fmall fufee _fafteoed to the touch- 
hole; as foon as ie is kindled, the cafe 
flies into many fhatters, much to the da- 
mage of all that ftand near. Harris, 
GRENADIERS S: [grenadier, French, from 
grenade.) A tall foot-foldier, of whom 
there is one company in every regiment : 
fuch men being employed to throw gre- 
nades, 
Peace allays the thepherd’s fear i 
Of wearing cap of grenadier, Gay's Paftorals, 
Grenaloo. n. f. See GRENADE, 
Yet to ezprefs a Scot, to play that prize, 
Not all thofe mouth grenador can fuffice. Chaveland, 


You may as well try to quench a flaming grenado 

with a thell of fair water as hope to fucceed. Watts, 
Grevur. xf. A kind of fofile body. 

A fort of tin ore, with itd gent; that ts, a con- 
geries of cryftals, or fparks of fpar, of the bienefa of 
bayfalt, and of a: brown Mining eolour immerfed 
therein, Grew's Mufaeum, 

Grew. The preterite of grew. | 

The pleafing tafk he fails not to renew ; k 

Soft and more foft at ev'ry touch jt grew, Dryden, 
Grey. aaj. [ grit, French. - More properly 
written grays] See Gray. 

This ancient ruffian, Sir, whofe life 1 fpar’d at 
fuit of his grey beard, Shakefp. King Lear, 

Our green youth copies what grey {inners act, , 
When venerable age commends the fact, Dryden. 

GREYHOUND. m. f. (Smgpund, Saxon.) 
A tall fleet dog that chafes in fight. 

Firft may a trufty greyhound transform himfelf into 
a tyger, Sidney. 

So, on the downa we fee, near Wilton fare i 
A haften’d hare from greedy greybeunds go- Sidney, 
* Th’ impatient grepbewnd, ilipt from far, fi 
Bounds o'er the glebe to catch the fearfallhare. Dryd. 

Grice. x. f. 
1. A little pig.  Gouldman, 
2. A ftep or greeze. 

No, not a grice, 

This a ftep to love. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
To Grips. vu. 2. [eridare, Malian I ‘To cut; 

to make way by cutting. A word elegant, 

but not in ufe. ) 


¥ 


And I will fet this foot of mine as far ™ 

As who goes fartheft, . its Sbakefp. 
‘ + ‘The king hath fent to know s ” 

The nature of your griefs, and whereupon i sr 

You conjureifrom the breaft of civil peace. 

Such bold hoftility 2 © Shake/p, Henry iv. 
3- Pain; difeafe. Obfolete. a 
GRIEVANCE. #,/. [from grief] — 

t. A ftate of -uneafinefS.’ Out of ufe. . 
Z. The caufe of uneafinefs. Ufed of fuck 


caufes as are the effects of human conduc. 
What remedy can be found againgt ; rievancer, 
but to bring religion into countenance, an entourage 
thofe who, from the hupe of future reward, and 
dread of future punifhment, will be moved to jultice 
and integrity ? . of ney. 
Te GRIEVE, v. a. [erever, French; grievers 
Flemith; gravis, Latin. ] 
1. Toafli&; to hurt. a8 
For he doth not aflit willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men, : + Luke iii. 33. 
Forty years long was I grieved with this genera. 
tion. p È a Pfal, 
t = Te repented the Lord that he had made man on 
the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. Gen. vie 
Griev'd at the thonght, he vow'd his whole ene 
1 -  deayour at 
Should be to clofe thofe breaches, Rowe. 
z. To make forrowful. É 
When one man kills another, thinking that he 
killeth a wild beaft; if the fame man remembreth 
afterwards what he hath done, and ia not grieved 
for the fact, in thia cafe he hath finned; becaufe 
his not, grieving is offenfive unto God, though the 
fact were merely befides his will. Perkins, 


To Grteve. v. vw To be in pain: for 
fomething paft; to mourn; to forrow, 
as for the death of friends. It has fome- 
times af and fometimes fer before the 

caufe of grief: perhaps atis tg be- 


f] 


fore our misfortunes, and for before our 
faults. i ` 
Do not you grieve at this. Shake/p, Henry YV. 
How didit thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring end fo fad. Milton, 
With equal mind what happens let us bear; 
Nox joy nor grieve too much Jor things beyond out 
Fare. ee Dryden, 
Grielvinciy. , adv. [from grieve] In 
forrow; forrowfully. 
Grievingly, 1 think 
5 U2 = , The 


» 


GRI 


- The peace between the Freach and us not values For while we wrangle here and jar, 
The coft that did conclude it. Shak. Hexry VIN. We are grilled all at Temple-bar. 
GRIE'VOUS. adj. [gravis, Latin; or from | GRIM. adj. [grumma, Saxon.] 
To grieve. | i 1e Having a countenance of terrour; hor- 
m Aiaive; painful; hard to be born. rible; hideons; frightful. 

To the ficth, as the apoftle himfclf granteth, all ‘The innocent prey in hatte he does forfake, 
affiitloa is naturally grievous. Tlooker. Which quit from death, yet quakes in every limb, 
CorreCtion is grievous unto him that forfaketh With change of fear to fee the lion look fo grim. 
the way, and he that bateth reproof fhall die. J Spenfer. 

Grim Saturn yet remains, 


Prov. xy. 10. 
Bound in thofe gloomy caves with adamantine chains. 
Drayten. 
Thou hatt a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in't. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Their dear caufes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
What if the breath that kindled thofe grim fires, 
Awak’d, thould blow them into feveafold rage? 
Milton. 
j Expert to turn the fway ’ 
Of battle, openwhen aod where to clofe 
The ridges Of grim war.’ Milton's Pavadife Loft.' 
A _ He that dares to die, a 
May laugh at the grim face of law, and feorn © 
The cruel wrinkle of a tyrant brow. Dezham’s Sophy.' 
Their fwarthy hofts would darken all our plains, 


GRI 


Hudibras. 


2, Such as canfes forrow. 
To own a great bur grievour'truth, though they 
< quicken zaad (harpea the invention, they corrupt the 
temper. Watts. 
3. Expreffing a great degree of uneafinefs. 
lle durt not difobey, but fent grievous com- 
plaints to the parliament of the ufage he was forced 
. to fubmit to. Clarendon. 
4. Atrocious ; heavy. ` 
p It was agrievous fault, 
o Abd grigvoutly hath Cæfar anfwer’d it. Shakefp. 
Crying fins I call thofe, which are fo heinous, 
and ‘in their kiad fo grievous, that they haften 
God’s judgments and call down for fpeedy vengeance 
_ „upon, the faner. - ‘ < Perkins! 
‘5. Sometimes ufed' adverbially in low lan- 


> guages.. : Doubling the native horrour of the war, | 7 
Fle cannot come, my lord; he’s grievous fick. And making death more grim. Addifon's Cato. 
ii i Shakefp. | 2. Ugly; ill-looking. : 
GareVousiy. adv, [from grievous. ] i P Strait tood upto him — 
ty! PRainfally ; ‘with pain. |} Divine Ulyffes; who with lookes exceeding grave 
"Wide was the wound, and a large lukewarm flood, This ee eo gave Ghana 
po the rofe, thence gufhed griewu/ly. Spenfer!) = Grim vifag’d war had fmooth'd his wriakl’d front.” 
2, With difcontent; with ill-will. Ayia l 3 Shake/p. 
+ Grittus perceiving how griewcu/ly the matter was Venus was like her mother; for her father is but 


taken, with the danger he was in, began to doubt. 
' 


i Shakefp. 
Knolles. fd - o 


g . 
Grimace. z. f. [French, from grim. ] 
1. A diftortion of the countenance from 
habit, affeCtation, or infolence. 
He had not fpar’d to thew his piques, 
Againft th’ haranguer’s politicks, 
With fmart remarks of leering faces, 
And annotations of grimaces! Hudibras, 

The favourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftentimes at a very eafy rate; and by a few 
demure looks and affected whims, fet off with fome 
odd devotional poftures and grimaces, and fuch other 
little arts of diffimulation, cuaning men will do 
wonders. South's Sermons, 

The buffoon ape, with grimaces and gambols, 
carried it from the whole field. L' Efirange. 

The French nation is addicted to grimace. Speet. 

2. Air of affectation. r 

Vice in a vizzard, to avaid grimace, 

Allows all freedom, but to fee the face. Granville. 
GRIMA'LKIN. aw. fa (gris, French; grey, 

and malkin, or little Mol/.|  Grey_ little 

woman; the name of an old cat. 

Grimalkin, to domeftick vermin {worn 
Ao everlaiting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap, 
Protending her lell claws, to thoughtlefs mice 
Sure ruin. « eb eg Philipa. 

Grime. n. fe [from grim.} Dirt deeply in- 
finuated; fullying blacknefs not cally 
cleanfed. 

Swart, like my fhoe, but her face nothing fo 
clean kept; for why? She fweats: a man may go 
over fhocsin the grime of it. Sbakefp. 

Collow isthe word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coalsor wood. /¥oodward on Foffils. 

Jo Grime. v. a. [from the noun.) ‘To 
dirt; to fully deeply. $ i 
My face I'll grime with filth, 


Blanket my loins, elf almy hair in kaots. 
Shakefpeare. 


3. Calamitoufly ; miferably. 

Is; [fee howa number of foulsare, for want of right 

< Jaformation, oftentimes grievoufly vexed. Hooker. 

4 Vexatioufly; to a, great degree of un- 

>» ,eafinefs. ` r 

- , Houfes built in plains are apt to be grievou/ly an- 
fnoyed with mire and dirt. Ray on the Creation, 

Grre'vousness. n. f. [from grievous. ] 
Sorrow ; pain; calamity. 

They fled from the fwords, from the drawn fword 
and from the bent bow, and from the grieveu/ne/s 

a obwape Af, xxi. 15, 

Gaierin. (2, f [This fhould rather be 

- GRIFFON. written gryfor, or gryphon; 
gps vevy ; but it is generally written 
| grifon] A fabled animal, faid to be 
generated between the lion and eagle, 
and to have the head and paws of the lion, 
‘and the wings of the eagle. 
Of all bearing among thefe winged creatures, the $. 
prifia is the moft ancient. Peacham on Blaxoning. 
““Arifteus, a poet of Proconefus, affirmed, that 
near the one-eyed nations griffins defended the mines 
of gold. Brown, 

Gric, z. f. [aricke, Bavarian, a little duck.] 

3. It feems originally to have fignified ary 
thing below the natural fize. 

2. A {mall eel. 

3. A merry creature. Sapper! „from 
Greeks grecklus feflivus, atin. | 

Hard is her heart as flint or Rone, 
She laughs to fee me pale ‘ 

_ And merry as a grig is grown, 

And britk as bottle-ale. Swift. 

To Grit... v. x. [grille, agrate, French.) 
To broil on a grate or gridiron. 

Griviape. x. J- [from gull.} Any thing 
broiled on the gridiron. 

To Gri'-ty. V. a. ra grill.) This 
word fignifies, as it feems, to harafs; to 
hurt: as we now fay, 70 roaft a man, for 
to tenfe kirn idi 


GRiIMLY. adv. [from grim] 
1. Horribly ; hideaufly ; terribly. 
Weve landed in ill time: me'fkies look grimly, 
And threaten prefent blyfters. Shakefp. 
So Pluto, teiz’d of Vroferpine, convey’d 
To Lell’s tremendous gluom th” affrighted maid; ' 


GRI 


There grimly fmil'd, pleas’d with the beauteous 
rize 
Nor mys Jove his funthine and his thies, Addijine 

2. Sourly; fullenly. 

The augurs * . 
Say they know not; they cannot tell; look grimly, 
And dare not fpeak their knowledge. Shakefpe 

Grimness. 7. f. [from grim] Horror; 
frightfulnefs of vifage. 

To GRIN. ~v. z. [gnennian, Saxon; grin- 
nen, grinden, Dutch, undoubtedly of the 
fame origin with To grind, as we now fay 
to grind the teeth; grincer, French.] ' 

t. To fet the teeth together and withdraw 


1 the As either in anger or in mirth. 

Death, death! oh, amiable, lovely death! 
Come grin on me, and I will think thou fmil’ft. 

Shakefp. 

What valour were it, when a cur doth griz, 

For one to trutt his hand between his teeth, 
_ When he might fpurn him with his foot away; Shat. 

It was no unpleafant earertainment to me to fce 
the various methods with which they have attacked 
me; fome with piteous moans and outcries, othera 
grinning and only thewing their teeth. Svilling ficer. 
- Alion’s hide he wears; 

About his thoulders hangs the thaggy fkin; 
The teeth and gaping jaws feverely grin. Dryden. 

They neither could defend, nor can purfue ; 

But grinn’d theietceth, and, caft a helplefs view. 
iu Dryden” 
Madnefs, we fancy, gave an ill-tim’d birth 
To grinning laughter, and to frantick mirth. Pridr, 
cools grin on fools, and Stoicklike fupport, 
Without one fighy the pleafuresofacourt. Young. 
2, To fix the teeth as in anguifh. 

I like not fuch grinning honour as Sir Walter 
hath: give me life, which if I can fave, fo; if not, 
honour comes unlook’d for, and there’s an end. 

Shakefp. Henry 1V. 
Grin. 2./. [from the verb.] The a& of 
clofing the teeth and fhewing them, 
He laughs at him: ia’s face too. 
—O you miftake him; "twas an humble gri”, 
The Bi: joy of courtiers and of dogs. Dryden. 
The mufcles were fo drawn together on each fide 
of his face, that he thewed twenty teeth ata grin. 
Addifon. 
Deifts are effectually beaten in all their combats 
at the weapons of men, that is, reafon and argu- 
ments; and they would now attack our religion 
with the talents of a vile animal, that is, griz and 
grimace, Wauz on the Mind. 
What lords are thofe faluting with a grin ? 
One is juft out, and one is lately in. 


Young. 


Grin. wf. (anfon, synene, Saxon.] A 
f{nare; a trap. 
Like a bride that hafteth to his gryr - 
Not knowinge the perile. Chaucer, 


The griw fhall take him by the heel, and the 
robber thall prevail againft him. Fob, sviit. ge 
To GRIND. v. a. preter. J ground; part. 
paf. grond. [agpimbdan, gegpunden, 
ground, Saxon. ] 
1. ‘To reduce any iing to powder by. fric- 
tion; to comminute by attrition. 

And whofoever fhall fall on this ftone, fall be 
broken but on whomfoever it thall fall, it will grind 
him to powder. x Matr. 

_ He that will have a cake out of the wheat, muft 
» needs tarry the grinding. Stak. Troilusand Crefida. 

What relation or afhnity is there between a mi- 
nute body and cogitation, any more than thegréateft ? 
Is'a fmall drop of rain any wifer than the ocean? 
Or do we grind inanimate cora into living and ra- 
tional meal? Lentiey's Sermons, 

2. To fharpen or fmooth by rubbing on 
fomething hard, 

Meeting with time, flack thing, faid I, 

Thy fithe is dull; whet it, for hame: 
No marvel, Sir, he did reply: ‘ 
If it at-length deferve fome blame; ' E 
Rut where one man would have me grind it, 
"Twenty to one too harp do find it. Herbert. 
: Againt 
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Azainft a ftump his tuk the monfter grinds. 
And ta the tharpen’d edge new vigourfinds. Dryd. 
3. To rub one againft another. . * wer 
So up he fet him rife: who with grim look, ; 
And count’nance tern, upitanding, ‘gan togrind 
His grated teeth forgre dain. Spenfer. 
Harih founds, as ofa faw when it is fharpened, and 
grinding of one ftove againft another, make a ihi- 
vering or horror in the body, and fet-che teeth on 
edge, Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
* ‘That the ftomach in animals grinds the fubttances į 
which it receives, is evident from the diflection of 
animals; which have fwallowed metals, which have 
been found polifhed om the fide next the.ftomach. 
rara mew Arbuthnot on Aliments., 
4.. To harafs';' to opprefs. Lowel eyt 
Some merehants and -tradefmen, “under colour of 
furnifiing the colony with neceffaries, may not grind 
* them fo as thall always keep them in poverty. 
o Bacons Advice to Filliers. 
Spaniards have taken to grind, 
g the Neapolitans, and yet to take off tht odium. from! 
theméelves. " < ais oon Addifon.\ 
5+ In the following: hioes. I. know not whe- 
“ther it be not corruptly ufed for gridizg,! 
COR a a a, - 7 
“Nat knowing ‘twas my labour, I complain | 
“Of fudden fhootings, ‘and of grinding pains, 
My throws came thicker, and my cries encreas‘d. 


Anather way the 


Dryden. 
To GRIND. V, x. i ee 4 
1. To perform the a& of grinding; to 
move a mill. b 2 
Fetter’d they fend thee i 


Into the common" prifon, thereto grind 

* Among the faves and ailes, Milton's Agor fies 

2: To be moved as in thea&t of grinding. ° 
Shrinking finews ftart, 

And fmeary foam works o'er my grinding jiga. 


Grrnxover. x. f [from grind. | 


1. One that grinds ; one that works in a 
mill. 
2. The inftrument of grinding. 
His heart afolid rock, to fear unknown, , 
And harder than the grinder’s nether ttone. Sandys. 
_ Now exhort 
Thy hinds toexercife the pointed fteel 
Oa the hard rock, aad give a wheely form ~ 
To the expected grinder, Philips. 


3. [znind coðar.] The back teeth; the 
ouble teeth. 

The teeth are in men of threèskinds : harp, as 
the foreteeth; broad, as the back-teetb, which we 
eall the molar-teethy or grinders; aad pointed teeth, 
or canine, which are between both, Bacon. 

He the raging lionefs confounds, 

The roaring lion with his javelin’ wounds; 
Scatters their whelps, their grinders breaks ; fo they 
With the old hunter ftatve tor want of prey. Sandys. 

The jaw-teeth, or grinders, in Latio molares, ace 
made flatvand broad a-top, and withal fomewhat 
uneven and rugged, that, by their -knoba gnd little 
cavities, they may the better retain, grind, and 
commizthe aliments. Ray on the Creation, 


Owe, 


Í Nature is-at aigreatdeal of labour to tranfmute |, 


vegetable into animal fubftances; therefore herb- 
eating animals, which do not ruminate, have ftrong 
grinders and chew much, " Arbuthndt, 
4» The tceth, in irony or contempt. > |: 
1 One, who at the fight of fapper open’d wide | 
His Jaws before; and whetted grinders tryd. Dryg: 
Both he breught; r whe if 
He mouth’d them, and betwixt his grinders caug it. 
den 


' pos t . Bry k 
GRI'NDLESTONE, } mf. [from grind and 
"GRi'NDSTONE. fione.) The ftone on 
© which edged inftrameuts are fharpened. © 
Such a light and meteall'd dance F 
Saw you never yet in France ; 
And by the teadrmen,forthe nonce, 7? 
That tra reupdlike grindleftines, — Ben finfon. 
Literature is, ahe grindfiane tofharpen the coulters, 
j aod to whet theirs natural faculties. Hammond. 


« iScottith. i amg., $ 
I Y. To" hold’ with the fingers clofedi;ato 


E ie 


GRI 


Smiths that make hinges brighten them, yet fel- j 


dom file them ; but grind them on a grindfione ’till 
bright. ai adi Moxon, 
GRI'NNER, nfe (from grin-} He that grins. 
i The frightfal'h grinner a t 
. _, Bethe wioner. ai Addifon’s Spe éator. 
GRI'NNINGLÝ; adv., [from grim] With 
‘a grinning laugh. ; 
Grir, z. f. Afinall ditch. |  Ainfzvorth. 
To GRIPE. w. a. [greipav. ,Gothick ; 
gupon, Saxon grijpen, Dutch 5. gripp, 


] ew 3 


4,208 t 


s grafp ; to prefs withthe fingerii- =+ 
He that fpealsdoth gripe the hearers witt, ” 


` Whilft he that hears makes fearful-aQtfoa)) 0) F (f~ 


With wrink!'d brows. 
2. To hold hard. F D 
He feiz'd the thining bough with gripi»g hold, 
And rent away, with eafe thé ling’rjog golde. Dryd.| 
3. (Gripper; French |] Fo catch eagerly ; 
to feizel wa FF ea ite | 
You took occafion to bé quickly woo'd, 
To gripe the gen‘ral (way into your hands, 
4. To clofe; to chaich l 
Unlucky Welfted ! thy unfeelin 
Themore thou tickleft, gripes his i 


Shake/p., King Jobn. 


Shak! 


malter, 
and the fafter. 
p ey a- 
5- To pitch; to prefs ; to {queeze. 
A wand’rous way it for this lady; wrought, 
From lion’s claws to pluck the griped prey. Speajer. 
And firit thedame came muthing thro’ the wood; 
Aad next the :famith'd shounds that fought their 


food, i +¢ Ny “ ğ 
And grip'd her flanks, and oft effay'd their jaws 
in blood. j me 
n ald Dryden's Fables, 
6. To give a pain in the bowels, 
Thus full of counfel to the den fhe went, 4" 
Grip'd all the way, and longing’ for a vent. Dryden, 


To Gries v ze,  , 


1. To feel the colick, to have the belly-ach, 
Many people would, with reafon, prefer the grip- 
‘ing of an huagry belly to thofe dithes which'are a 
feait to others. > 2 pry Lorke. 
Manna, by the bulk, fignre, texture, and motion 

of itsyparts, hasa power to produce the fenfations of 
ficknefs, and fometimesof acute pains or gripings in 
us. oP : x o Leckė, 
2. To pinch; to\catch,at money meanly. , 
His mean revenue, by being Icattered, in the 
worlt of jtjmes growing upon, him, when others that 
had'great ones, by griping, made them lefs, ani 


grew Itark beggars. Fell. 
GRIPEA J, a the verb.] an 
ile piste hold; feizure of the hand or paw. 
woh 


erclore Rill on high .; ee , 

He over him did hold his cruel claws, 

Threat'niog with greedy gripe toido him dy, Spenfe: 
They put a barren {ceptre jp my gripe, „3 


ES] 


> 
Ro 


y Should 1 > aoe ae 
Slaver with lips, ascommon as the ftairs __ 5 
1 That mount the Capitol ; join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly talthood as with labour, 
j - i n, = » Shakefpear 
z M mE Die D a 
And,’ a fecble grip:, fays, dear, my lord) 
p Cormand my EAr i 1 Shake fp. Henry V; 
5 vi Vell p and with ay, sveighttheyheim:conttrain’ a 
1) Was drawn alongsybich yet my gripe retdin’d. 
h A ven ONE 


t ' 
YAn § LEN. 
“aif w 


En d len miyo st 
Be W 3 prefaré” 7° i hes 4 
: Ia’ git? ily sought lat onc He frina t e. 
bart $. mee ety RE i$ 
Ts true, the hardéa’d’brcatt refifts the gripe, 
__ Ant the céld pt retak taripe! Dryden. 
3+ Oppreffion ; ctuthing power. i 
sug) r a T NS 2” | 
Out of the prike Men; alid give i65 
"Toa molt noble Fudge, the king ny matter, Sb 
de, AMiGion ;:piriching diftrefs, ” n E 


Adam, at thentws ' © 20 os 


Thence tobe wrench’d with,aauolineal b thas ) 
| 
| 
f: 


. 
n 
E 


GRI 
Heart-ftruck with chilling gripe of forrow Rood, 
That all hisfenfes bound! Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Cant thou bear cold and hunger? Can thele limbs, 
Fram'd for the tender officesof love, ~ 
‘Endure the bitter gripes of {marting poverty? Orway, 
5-. [In the plural] Belly-ach : colick- 
Jn the jaundice the choler is wanting ; and the 
itterical have a great fournefs and gripes, with 
._ windinefs. : foyer 
Garver, 2. /. [from gripe] Oppreffor; 
nfurer.; extortioner. , ; pne 
->> Others pretend zeal, and yet are profeffed ufurers, 
E gripers, monfters of men, and harpies,. , Burton, 
Gai'Pinc iy. adv, [from griping.] 
a 2: : 
|i pain in the guts. ` 
> _Clyiters help, left the medicine ftop in the guts, 
and wark gripingly, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Gri'pis. 2. f, A greedy fnatcher ; a grip- 
ing mifer. . Spenfer. 
Gaisa'mBer, 2. ye. Ufed by Milton for 
ambergrife. . ¢ i ee 
. Beats of chafe, or fawl of gfimey st 
In paftry built, or from the fpit,orboil’d,. 
Grifamber Ream’d, Milton's Paradife Regained. 
Grise. #./. [See Greece, as it fhould be: 
be written.] A ftep, or fcale of ftcps. 
Let me fpeak like ourfelf; and lay a fentence, 
Which, as 4 gréfe or ftep, may help thefe lovers 
Into your favour. Skakefpeare's Othello. 
Gri'sk1n. x. f. [grifgir, roait meat, lrith.] 
: The vertebra of a hog broiled. h 
GRI'sLY. adj. famyla, Saxon.] Dreadful ;. 
horrible ; hi 
Hisgrifly locks, long growen and unbound, ° 
Difordered hung about his fhoulders round. Spenfér.. 
Where I was wont to feek the honey bee, 
The grifly toadttool: grown there might 1 fee, Spenf. 
My. grify countenance made others fly 5. 
None dusit come near, for fear of (udden death, 
i ee Shakefp. H. VI- 
Back ftep’d thole two fair angels, half amaz’d 
So fudden to behold thegri/fy king; 
Yet thus, unmov’dwwith tear, accoft him foon. Ailte 
Lr Foe that damn'd magician, Ict him be girt 


Tt 


* With all ‘the gri/y légions that troop - " 
Under the footy flag of Acheton. ~ ~- Milton 

t t The bəouteoug form of fight, s 
Diydex. 


“ Ischang'd, and warappears a gri//y fight, 
_ _ Inyifion thou fhalt ie hisgrifly face, , 
_ The king of terrors raging in thy race. “Dryd. Inno, 
“thus the griffy (pectre fpokevagain.) “Dryden. 
Clofe by each other laid, they prefs’d the ground,. 
Their manly ‘bofoms piesc’d with many 2 gricfy 
wound., . 2 =a Drya 
$a ruthes on his foe the grifly bear. Addifon, 
Grist. m / [gniypt, Saxon] 
1. Corn to be ground.. «. . 
Get griff to the mill to have plenty in ftore, 
Lett miller lack water. Tiuffer's lufbandry. 
l} ¿ Anhighty.tradethisdufty millerdroye; 
orMuch grift trom Cambridge to his lot did fall, 
“And ali the corn they us'datfeholar's hall. 
a ha tied +, Miller of Tromp. 
es ° ‘ 
A Supply; provifion. yes 
Dre Matter a8 wife logictans fays. M 
Cannot without a lorm fubfut ; 
„e And form, fay I, as well as they, 
Mult fail, if matter brings no grif. Swift. 
om Gria to Mill, is profit; gain. ` 
ji ‘omputation of ‘degrees, in all matrimonial 
caufes, is wont tobe made according to the rules of. 
n.thatilaw, becaufe it brings grif to the mill. Aylize.. 
GRISTLE. “m f.-fznipzle.} Saxon.] A 
"cartilage ; a- part of the body next in 
hatdnefs to'@ bone.. <) 
„No living creaturess, that have fhells very hard, 
‘as oyfters, crabs, lobfters, and efpecially the tortoife, 
have bones within them, but only litde gri//es. 
sosa cn ge) Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
, sahet the afperity or hardnéfs of cartilages thouid 
“hurt thé oféphagus or gullet;. which is teader and. 
of a tkinny fubltaace, or hinder the {wallowing of 
Gur’ meat, therefore thetunnulary griff/es of the: 


windpipe, are not msde round, ordatire circles 5 ag 
vicie 


With — 
> 


eous ; frightful; terrible.. x 


G RI 


where the gullet touches the windpipe, thereto fll | GR YZZLED. 


up thecircle is only a foft membrane, which may 
eafily give way to the dilatation of the gullet. Ray. 
Graui'sriy. adj. pe grifile f> Castilagi- 
nous; made of griftle. à 
At laft they {pit out pieces of thcir lungs; it may 

be {mall grifly bits, that are eaten off trom the 
Jung-pipes. Harvey. 
She ioe made the back-bone of feveral vertebrz, 


as being more fit to bend, more tough,’ and lels in | Gru'zzuy. adj. [from gris, gray, French.) 


danger of breaking, than If they were all one intire 
bone without thefe arifiy junctures. Mare. 

Fins are made of gri/t/y (pokes, or rays connected 
by membranes ; fo that they may be contracted or 
extended like women’s fans. vag Baye 
s They have a louder and ftronger pote than other 
birds of the fame bignefs, which have only a grify 

windpipe. j rew. 

Each plpe dittinguith'd by its gr/flyrings 
To Geh life aerial pafture brings. Blackmore. 

GRIT. z. /. (għýzza, gneoz, Saxon. ] 

1. Thecoarfe part of meal. ; 
2. Oats hufked. or coarfely ground. 

-3- Sand ; rongh hard particles. 

SileGian bole, crackling a little betwixt the tceth, 
yet without the leaft particle of grit, feels as {mooth 
as foap. Grew. 

The fturdy pear-tree here l 
Will rife luxuriant, and with tougheft root 
Pierce the obftru&ting grit and rellive marle, Philips. 


4. Grits are foffils found in minute maffes, 
forming together a kind of powder ; 
the feveral particles of which are of no 

` determinate thape, but feem the rudely 


broken fragments of larger maffes ; not | Groan. x. /. [from the verb. } 
g & 


to be diffolved or 
but retaining their figure, and not co- 
hering into a mafs. One fort is a fine, 
dull looking, grey grit, ‘which, if wet- 
sted with falt water, into mortar or pafte, 
dries almoft immediately, and coalefces 
into a hard ftony' maís, fuch as is not 
eafily afterwards difunited by water. This. 


is the pulvis peteolanu: of the ancients, | 2, 


mixed among their cements ufed in build- 
ings funk into the fea; and in France 
and Italy an-ingredient in their harder 
plaifters, under the name of pozzalane. 
Ít is common on the. fides of hills in 
Italy. Another fpecies, which is acoarfe, 
beantifully green, dull grit, is the chry- 
focollo of the ancients, which they af 


in foldering gold, long fappofed a loft | Groat. x. f. [ groot, Dutch; grofa, Italian.) 
fofiil, It ferves the purpofe of folder- | 1. A piece valued at four-pence. : 
The. fer-| z. A proverbial name fora fmall fam. A 


rit, is the|- 


ing metals better than borax. 
rugineous black’ glittering 
black fhining fand employed to throw 


over writing, found on the fhores of f'* 


Italy. ı Hillon Fofils. 
GRITTI NESS, 2. J. [from gritty.| Sandi- 
nefs; the quality of abounding in grit. 


In fuller’s-earth he could find no fand by the mi- 
erofcope, nor any grittine/s, Mourtimei’s Hufbandry. 


Gri'rry. adj. [from grit.] ‘Fall of hard “GROCER: nf. [This thould 
‘\agrofe, from grofe, a large quantity ; ‘a 


particles ; confifting of grit. 
F could not difcern the urlevennefs of the furface 
of the powder, nor the little. fhadows let fall fromthe 
gritty particles thereof. <, » ot) dNewton. 
Grar'zeLin. adj. [more properly grideliz, 
See Gainer. 7 
The Burgundy, which is grizelin or pale red, of 
all others, is fureft to ripen in our climate. Temple. 
GRI'ZZLE. n, f. 
Jaille, French.) A mixture of white and 
black ; gray. i Da i 
O thou diffembling cub 1. what wilt thou be, 
When time hah fow'd a grizzle on thy fage, Shak, 


. men, though fome earlier, formis later ; in horfes that 


difunited by water, | J. Breath expired with noife 


[from gris, gray; gri-| Gro'cery. wf. [from gracer.] . Grocers 


GRO ` 
adj. [from grizzle] Jnter- 
fperfed with-gray. . 
To the boy Carfar, fend this grizzled head. Shak, 
His beard was grizzled : np, 
—It was as I have feea itin bis life. Shake/p. Ham. 
His hair jut grizzled, d 
As in green old age. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus, 
Thofe grizzled locks, which nature did provide 
In plenteuus growth their affes ears to hide. Dryd. 


Somewhat gray. > 
Liviog “creatures generally do” change’ their)hair | 
with age, turned to be gray and white -asis feen in 


are dappled andturn white ; andin old fquirrels that 
turn grizzly. Wal, a" Bacon, 
To GROAN. v.s. [gnanan. Saxon ; gronen, 
' Dutch.) To breathe with a hoarfe noife, 
asin pain or agony. l 
Many an heir 
Of thefe fair edifices, for my wars, ~ d 
„Have I heard groan’ and drop. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Men groan trom out of the city, and the fou! of 
the wounded crieth out, 
Repenting aud groaning for anguith of fpirit. 
T AR ifd. v. 3- 
So fhall the world go on, A 
Togood malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own weight groaning. Milt, Par, Loft 
“Nothing can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpo-, 
fitions of humanity, as for one man to fee another fo 
much himfelfas to figh his griefs and groan his 
‘pains. ae i j South. 
On'the blazing pile his parent lay," t 
Or a lov’d brother groan'd his life away, Pope's Od. 


i 
i ife and difficulty, 
from pain, faintnefs or wearinefs. | 
© Alas'poor country, 
Where fighs 


» Ase made, noumark'd ? Shakefp. Macbeth, 
I led to flaughter, and to flaughter leave ; ' 
. And.ev'n from hence their dying groans receive. | 
’ a] Dryden, 

Hence aching bofoms wear a vilage gay, 

And ftifled groans frequent the ball and play. 
‘Any hoarfe ‘dead found. | 
Such fheets of fire, fuch burfts of horrid thunder, 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Gro‘anrut. adj. [groan and full.] Sad ;. 
agonizing. -Not ufed. a 
Adown he keft it with fo puiffant wreft, 
That back again itdid aloft rebound, 7 
And gave againft his mother earth a groznful found. 
Spenfer. 


. =e 


XN ung. 


My mother was wont Bi 

+ To call chem woollen vaffals, thingsereated : + 
. To buy and fell with greats. Shakefp. Corielanut. 
I dare lay a groat, ‘ h 
A tertian ague is at leaft your lot. Dryden's Fables. 
Imagine a perlon of quality to marry a woman 
* much hisinferior, and without a groaz toher fortune. 
eit i swift, 
3- Groats. Oats that have the hulls taken 
Ainfavorth. 


€ 


be writren 
ly being one who deait by 
Aia", a fiz, which 


pre i 9 to s 
grócer origina 
wholcfale ; or 

. their prefent ftate feems to favour. } 
A grocer is a man who buys and fells tea, fugar, 
and plumbs and. fpices oe ats's Logiek, 
Buc {till the offspring of your brain thal) prove 
The grocer’s care, and brave the rage of Jove. Garhh. 


ware, fuch as.tea;, fugar; tailins ; fpice. 
a Hin troops being now ina country where they were 
not expected, smet with many, cart Joads of wink,” 
grocery, and tobacco, | > 


) 


and graans, and fhrieks that rend the air, 2 


“4 "Clarinda Y 


GRO 


n. fe (grot, grain, French ; 
Gro'cRaMm., grofegranus, low Latin. 
Gro'cran., Ainfwarth Stuff woven 
with large woof and a rough pile. X 
Certes they're neatly cloth'd; lof tbis mind am, 
Your only wearing is your grogerazr, Donne. 
Natolia afforda great ftore ‘of chamelots and gra- 
gram fs A Sandys. 
Some men will fay this habit of John’s was nei- 

ther ofe’mel’s fkia nor any coarfe texture of jtshair, 
but rather fome fincr weave of cantelet, grogram, er 

" thelike ~“ i Brown. 
| The natural fweetnefs and Innocence of her beha- 
viourthot me throdgh™ and through, and did taore 
cxcution upon me in grogram than the greateft beau~ 


Grolaraam. 


ty in town had ever.done:in brocade? py ` Addison. 
Plain goody would nolonger down ; i 
‘Twas madam in her grogram gown. Swift. 


Groin. «. f, [Of uncertain derivation. ] 
The part nexe the thigh, 
Aotipleus, a fonne of Priam, threw 
His lance at‘Ajax through the preaffe, which went by 
him, and flew 


- On Leicus; wife Ulp Mes’ friend: His groin isfmore, 


Fob. xxiv. 12., 


tof Lola cet 2 fit on Chapman. 
The fatal dart arrives, ; 
And through the border of his buckler drives ; 
Pafs‘d through ‘and piérc'd ‘his, grein; the deadly 
wound P 
Caft from hisehariot, roll’d himon theground, Dryd. 
GRO'MWELL. mf. parera _ Latin.) 
, Gromill or graymill. ,Aplant. Miller, 
-a = d of 
Groom. 7#. f. [gror Dutch.) "a 
t. Aboy; a waiter; a fervant. 
Then called fhe a groom, that forth him led , 
Into a goodly lodge. . . + Spenfers 
From Egypt's kings ambaffadours they come ; 
Them many a {quire attends, and many a groom. ` 
7 ° Fairfax. 
Think then, my foul ! that death is but a grosm 
Which brings a taper to the outward roam. Donne. 
In the time of Edward V1, lived Sternhold, 
whom King Henry his father had ‘made groom of 
his chamber, for turning of certain of David’s pfalms 


into verfe. Peacham, 
Would’ft thou be touch’d 
By the prefuming hands of faucy grooms. Dryden, 


Amid’ the fold he rages, nor the fheep” < 
Their thepherds, nor the grooms their bulls can keep. 


Dryden, 
2. A young man. 
I prefume for to intreat this groom 
And filly maid, from danger to redeem, = Faizfax, 


3. A man newly married. 
By this the brides are wak'd, their grooms are 
drefs’d s 
All Rhodes is fummon'd tothe nuptial feat. Dry. 
Groove. n.f. [from grave.] 
1. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. 
1 He might, to avoid idlenefs work in a groove or 
mine-pit there-abouts, which at that time was little 
, efleemed. j n , Bayle. 
z.-Achannel or hollow cut with a tool. 
The ferew-plate is a kind of fteel well tempered, 
with feveral holes in it, each lefs than others and 
in thofe holes are threads grooved inwards, which 
grooves fit the sefpective taps that belong to them. 
Moxon's Mech, Exer, 


‘To Groove. v.a. [from the noun.}] To 


cur hollow. 
Of the box every joint was wellgrectcd,  Suif?. 
To GROPE. v. n. [gnapan, Saxon.J- To 
feel where one cannot fee. 
| My'fea-gown fcirf about me; in the dark 
Grop'd 1 to find out them. Shakefpeare's (Hamlet, 
We ‘grope jfor the wall‘like the ‘blind, snd we 
grepe, as it we had no eyes. į Fa, lix 10. - 
They mect with darknefs in the cleareft light ; 
And grepe at noon, asif involv'd with night. Sandys. 
A boy was graphing for eels, and laid his hand on 
upon a fnake. L’ Effrange. 


-x This, Ao doubt, is better for men thair that they 


fhould' in. the dark grope after knowledge; as St. 


Paul tells us all hations did after'God," ' ar 
" + Fa a“ ij e 


om 
GRO.. 


. 7 He heard us in our courfe, 
And with his outftretch’d arms around him grop’d. 
z ~ Addifon. 
O truth divine? enlightentd a thy ray,- 
I aod guefs no more, but fee my way. 
EES - y Arbuthnot 


To Grove. v.a. To fearch by feeling‘in | 8: Thick; fat; bulky. 


the dark ; 

fee. oe 
How vigilant to` grepe mens thoughts, and to 

pick out fomewhat whereof they might + 


to feel’ without being able to 


GRO 


bare ftating of the queftion with perfpicuity and 
juftnefs, than others by,talking of it in groft confu- 
fion for whole honts together. 


7+ Coarfe; rough ; oppofite to delicate. 


Fine and delicate feulptures are’ helped with near- 
nefs, and grofs with diftancg. .Mitton’s Archited?. 


His ftatute was of juft height and al] proportionate 
dimenfions, avoiding, the extremes of graft abd 
meagre. . Feli. 


Gross. 2. / [from the adjective. ] 


uyward. | 1, “Lhe main body ; the main force. 


They have left our endeavours togrope them out 
By twilight, and by darknels almoft to difcover that, 


whofe exiftente is'evidenced by light. Brown. 
But Strephon, cautious, never meant 
Th: bottom of the pao to grope. Swift, 


Gro'pek. m. /. [from grope.) One that 
. fearches in tlie dark. . 
GROSS. adj. [pros, French; grof, Italian ; 
craffus, Lat.4 
1. Thick; bulky. 

The crowsand choughs, that wing the midwayair,- 
Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Shah, King Lear. 

There are two grof: -volumes concerniog the power 
ef popes. ACO a 

ze Shamefal; unfeemly ; enormous, 

He ripety canfidered how grofs a thing it were 
for men.of his quality, wife and grave men, to live 
with fuch a multitude, and. to be tenants at will 
under them. Hooker. 

They can fay that in doétrine,.in difcipliae, in 


Z 


rie and in facraments,. the church of Rome f 


ath very foul and grs/s corruptions. Hocker, 


So far hath the naturalunderftanding, even of {| 


fandry whole nations, been darkened, that they 
have not difcerned, no, aot gro/s ioiquity to be fin. 
Hooker, 
There is a vain and imprudent ufe of their eftates, 
which, though it does not dettray like gro/s.fins, 
yet diforders the heart, and fupports it in tenfuality 
and dulnefs. P aw. 
3. Intelle&tually coarfe; palpable ; impure ; 
unrefined. 
To all feafe ’tis graft 

You love my fon: invention is afham’d, 

Againgt the proclamation of thy paifioa, 

Ta fay thou do’ft not. Shakefp, 
Examples gro/s as carth exhort me. Shake/pr 
Belial came lait, than whom a fpirit more lewd 

Fell not from heaven, or morz groft to love 

Vice for itfelf. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
Is not religion fo perfectly good in itfelf, above all, 

in its authour, that, without the grof/z? {ehfuality, 

we cannot but admire it? k ypratt. 
It is a grofe miftake of fome men; to thiok that 
our want only and imperfetions do naturally iñduce 
us to be beneficent. Smalridge, 
But the dares never boalt the prefent hour, 
So grofs the cheat, it is beyond her pow’r. 


4. Inelegant; difproportionate in bulk. 
The fun’s oppreffive ray, the rofeate bloom 
Of beauty blafting, gives the gloomy hue, 
And feature grofi. Thomfin's Summer, 


5. Denfe; not refined; not attenuated ; 


not pure. 

It is manifeft, that when the eye ftandeth in the 
finer medium, and the object is in the greffer, 
things hew greater, but contrariwife, when the eye 
is placed'ia the graffer medium, and the. object in 
the finer. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, 

Of elements, 
The groffer feeds the purer; earth the fea,. 
Earth and the fea feed air. Milton's Par, Loft. 

Light fumes are merry, groffer fumes are fad ; 
Both are the reafonable foul run mad. Dryd. Fables, 

Or fuck the miftsin groffer air below, , 
Or dip their pinionsiin the painted bow. 

6.. Stupid; dull: 

If the doth then the fubtile fenfeescel, 

Flow gro/s are they that drown her ia her blood > 
7 Davies. 


Young. 


Pope. 


And in clear dream and falemn vifion, 
Tell her of things that no grofrearcsn bear, Miro, 
_Some me give more light and knowledge by the 


5. The number of ‘twelve dozen. 
- French. ] 


The Belgians hop'd, that with diforder’d halle 
The deep-cut keels upon the fand might run; 

Or, if with caution Teifurely we patt, 
Their numerous grc/s might charge us one by one. 

ig Dryden. 

Several cafuifts are of opinion, that,-in a battle, 
you fhould difcharge upon the grofs of the enemy, 
without levelliog your piect ar any particular per- 
fon. : Addifon's Freebolder. 

The ary: of the people can have no other prof- 
pet in changes and revoiutions than Tihs lick 
bleffings. | . ddHon. 


- The bulk ; thcawhole not divided into | 


its feveral parts. r 
Certain general inducements are ufed ta make 
faleable your caufe in grofis * Hooker. 


There was an opinion in groft, that the foul was f » 
‘A 


immortal. Shor. 
There is confeffion, that is, the acknowledging 
our finsto God; and this may be either general or 
particular: The general is, when we only confess 
in grofs that we are finful; the-particular, when we 
mention the feveral forts aud aéts-of onr fins. 

* _ Duty of Mani 
~ Remember, fon, ! 
You area general :* other wars require you ; 
For fee the Saxon grofi begins to move. 

Notwithftanding the decay and lofs of 


Dryden. 
undry 


trades and manutactures, yet in the grofs, we thip f 


off now one third part mae oh the manufactures, as 
alfo lead and tin, than we diJ twenty C paf. 
C 


ild on Trade, 


3- Not individual; but r body together. | 


He hath ribbons of all the colours }? th*rainbow : 


they come to him by the groft. Shakefp; 

* Leannot E raife up the groft* b 

Of full three thonland ducats. Shake/p. 
You fee the united defign of many perfons to hake 


up one figure: after they have feparated themfelves 
to many petty divifions, they rejoin one by one inta 
agroft. Dryden, 


Comets ont of queftion, have likewife power and 
effect over the ary: and mafs of things. Bacon 
The articulate founds are mare confufed, though 
the gré/t of thie found be greater, Bacon's Nar, Fifi, 


[Groffe, 
Ic is made up only of that fimple idea of an unite 


repeated ; and repetitions of this kind, joifitd toge- 
ther, make thofe dittin® fimple madeu af a dozen, 


a grofi, and a million. Lecke, 
Gro'ss.y. adv. [from groft] i 
1. Balkily; in bulky parts; coarfely: as, 


this matter ts grofsly pulverized. 


z. Without fubtilty ;. without art; with- 


out delicacy; without refinement; coarfe- 
ly; palpably. 

Such kind of ceremanies as have been fo gro/s/y 
and fhamefully abufed inthe church of Rome, where 
they remain, are {Candalous. Hookeri 

Treafon and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke devils fworn to other’s purpofe, 

Working fo gro/t/y in a oatural caufe, 

‘That admiration did not whoop at them, Stakefp. 
And thine eye, f 

See it fo grofsly thown in thy behaviour, 

That in their kind they {peak it. Shake/p. 
What! are we cuckolds ere we have deferv'd it? 
—Speak not-fo grofily. Shak, Merchant of Venice. 

What I have faid has been forced from me, by 


fecing a Moble fort of poetry fo happily reftored by 


Watts. | 


er 
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one man, and fo grofsly copied by almoft all the 


reite Dryden, 
If T fpeak of light and rays as endued with co- 


` Yours, I would he underftood to fpeak not philofo- 


phically and properly, but grofily, and according to 
fuch conceptions as vulgar people would be apt to 
oframe. ,.* a Newton's Opticks. 
While itis fo difficult to learn the fprings and 
matives of fome faéts, itis ao wonder they fhould 
be fo grofsly mifreprefented to the publick by cn- 
rions inquilitive heads. ~ Swift. 


Gro'ssness. x. /. [from grof.] 
1. Coarfenefs ; ~ 


i not fubtilty; thicknefs; 

fpiflitude ; denfity; greatnefs of parts. 
The purpofe is perfpicuous even as fubftance, i 

Whole groffnefs little characters fnm up. Shakefp. 


And I will purgethat mottal grefneft fo 
That thou thalt like an airy fpirit go. a " Shalefp. 
y 


The caufe of the epilepfy fram the ftomach is the 


+ groffmc/s of the vapours which rife and enter into the 


cells of the brain. : Bacon, 
Then all this earthy greffe/s quit  : 

Attir’d with ftars we thall for cver fit, 

“Triumphing over death. Milton, 


+. This being the firft colour -which vapours, begin 
to refledt, it ought ta be the coleur of the fineft-and 
molt tranfparent (Kies, in which the vapours are not 
arrived to that grof/ne/s. requifite to reflect other ca- 
fours. oo e 
* For enyy’d wit, like Sol eclips’d, makes known 
Th’ oppofing body’s groffnefts notitsown. Pope, 


Wife men, that be over-fat and flethy, go to fo- 
journ abroad at the temperate diet of fome fober 
' man; and fo, by litle and little, eat away the 
groffneft thatisin them, Afcham. 


* intellectual coarfenefs. 

+ T was three or four times in the thought they 
were not fairies; and yet the guiltinefs of my mind 
drove the grof/nefs ot the foppery into a received 
belief that they were fairies, Shakefp. 


Whatever beauties it may want, ‘tis free at leait. 


from the grof/ne/s of thofe faults I mentioned. Dryd. 

What a:groffwe/s is there in the mind of that 
man, whe thinks to reach a lady’s heart by wounding 
her ears | p Clariffa. 


Gror. nf. [grotte, French ;` grotta, Italian. | 


Acave; a cavern for coolnefs and pleafure. 
In the temoteft wood and lonely grot, 

Certain to me t that wortt of evils, thought. Pricr. 
Awful to-fee the Egerian grot. Pope. 


Grore'sque. adj. | grate/que, French; grot- 
4. ‘The chief part; the main mafs. | x lj. [grote £ 


tefeo, Itahan ] Diftorted: of figure; un- 
natural ; wildly formed. . 

The champaign head ‘ 
Of a ficep wildernefs, whofe hairy fides“ 
With thicket overgrown, grote/que and’ wild,’ 
Accefs deny’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


n 


Newton's Opticks, - 


2. Inelegant fatnefs; unwieldy corpulence. . 


3. Want of refinement;.want of delicacy ;. 


4 


There is yet a lower fort of poetry and painting, . 


which is out of nature; for a farce is that in poetry 
which grotefgue is in a picture: the perfous and 
ations of a Jarce are all unnatural, and the man- 
ners falfe, that is, incnnfifting with the charaéters of 
matina: grotefque painting is the juftrefemblance 
of this. 
` An hideous figure of their foes they-drew, 
Nor lines, nor looks, aor fhades, nor colours true, 
Aad this grore/gue delign expos'd to publick view, 


Dryden, 


Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Grotefco roofs, and ftucca floors. 


Pope, 


Gro'rro. n. fe [grotte, French; grotta, 


Italian.} A cavern or cave made for cool- 
nefse It is not ufed properly of a dark 
horrid cavern. 


Their carelefs chiefs to the cool grottes run, 
Thé bow’rs of kings, to fhade them from the fun. 


Dryden. 
This was found at the entry of the grotto in the 
Peak, Woodward, 


Grove. 2./. [from grave.] A walk covered, 


by trees meeting above. 
I look’d toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move; 
Withia . 


Dryden. 
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Within this three mile you ma fee it comings 
I fay, a moving grove. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow’ry valts; 
Thrice happy illes t} Milton. 
She left the flow'ry ficld, and waving grove, 
k Blackmore. 
Banith’d from courts and love, 
Abandon’d truth feeksfhelter in the grove. Granville. 
Can fierce pallions vex his breaft, 
While every gale is peace, and every grove 
ls melody B $ p Tbemfon's Spring. 
Jo GRo'vEL. ve n. [grufde, Mandick, flat 
on the face. It may perhaps come by 
gradual corruption from ground fell. 
1. To lie prone; to creep low on the 
ground. 
The fteel-head paflage wrought,. 
And through hisfhoulder pierc’ds wherewith to ground 
He groveling felh all gored in his gufhing wound. 
Spenfer. 
What fee’ft thon there? king Henty’s diadem, 
Inchas’d with ali the honours of the world | 
lf fo, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 
Until thy head be circled with the fame. Shakefp. 
Oke maft and beech, and cornell fruit they cate, 
Groveling like {wine on carth, in fowleft fort, 
` Chapman.‘ 
Now they lie ‘ r 
Groveling and proftrate on yon lake of fire. Milton.’ 
Upon thy belly grovelizg thou {halt go. Milton. 
Let ns then conclude that all painters ought to 
require this part of excelleoce: not to do it, Is to 
want courage, and not dare to thew themfelves: "tis 
to creep and grovel on the ground. 4 Dryden. 
3. To be mean; to be without dignity or 


elevation. 
I muft difclaim whate’er he can expre(s; : 
His groveling fenfe will hew my pafon lels, Drydens, 
Several thoughts may be natural which are low 
and grovelixg. Addifon’s Spedtator, 
GROUND. z. J- [gnund, Saxon; grondt, 
Danifh.] 

3. The earth; confidered as faperficially 
extended, and therefore related to tillage, 
travel, habitation, or almoft any action. 
"The main mafs of terrene matter is never 
called the ground. We never diftinguifh 
the terraqueous globe into ground and 
water, but into earth, orland, and water; 
again, we never fay under earth but under 

round. 


Ifrael fiall goon dey ground through the fea, 
Ex, xiv. 16. 


Man to till the ground 
None was, and from the earth adewy mift 


Went up, and water’d all the ground. Milton. 
From the other hill 
‘To their fir'd (tation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim defceaded, on the ground 
Milton, 


Gliding meteorous. 

A black bituminous gurge 
Boils up from under ground. 

And yet fo nimbly he would bound, 
Asif he feorn’d to touch the ground, = Hudibras, 


2. ‘The earth as diftinguithed from air or 


water. 
1 have made man and beaft upon the ground. 
Feremiab, 
There was a dew upon all the ground. Judg. vi. 40. 
They fann'd their wings, and foaring th’ air fub- 


lime 
With clang defpis’d the groxid. Milton. 
Too late young Tutnus the delufion found ; 
Far on the ie {till making from the ground, Dryd, 


3. Land; country. 
The water breaks its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds. 
4. Regions territory. 
On heavenly ground they ftood, and from the fhore 
They view'd the valt immeafurable abyfs. Milton. 
With thefe came they, who from the bord’ ring flood 
Of old Euphrates to rhe brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
Oi Boalim and Afhtaroth. Miltons Paradife Loft, 
1 


Milton, 


Hudibrat. 


ge Eftate; poffeffion, 


GBQ 


Uneafy ftill within thefe narrow bounds, 
Thy next defign is on thy neighbours grounds: 
His crop invites, to full perfection grown 
Thy own feems thin, becaufe it is thy own) Dryd. 
6. Land occupied. 7 
The fea b'erflow'd: my ground, : 
And my belt Flanders mare was drown’d. Milton. 
. The floor or level of the place. 
Wherefore fhould 1 fmite thee to the ground ? 
2 Sam. ii. 22. 
Dagon was fallen on his face to the ground. 
1 Sam, vs 4. 
A multitude fit on the ground. Matt. xv. 35. 
Some part of the month of June, the water nf this 
lake defcends under growsd, through many great 
holes at the bottom. rown, 
8. Dregs; lees; fæces; that which fettles 
at the bottom of liquors. 
. Set bythem cydet, verjuice, font drink, or grounds. 
i ortimer, 
Some infift upon having had particular fuccefs in 
{topping gangrenes, from the nfe of the grounds of 
ftrong beer, mixed up with bread or oatmeal. 
ae Sharp's Surgery. 
g. ‘The firit ftratum of paint upon w ich 
the figures are afterwards painted. . 
* We Tee the'limner to begin with a tude draught,’ 
and the painter to lay his grounds with darkfome 
colours. Hakewill. 
When folid bodies, fenfible to the feeling and 
dark, are placed on light and tranfparent ground, 
as, for example, the heavens, the clouds and waters 
and every other thing which is in motion, and void 
of different objets; they ought to be more rough, 
and more diftinguifhable, than that with which they 
are encompafled> Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
10. The fundamental fubftance; that by 
‘which the additional or accidental parts 


are fupported. 
* O'er his head 
A well-wrought heaven of filk and gold was fpread, 
Azure the ground, the fun in gold fhone bright. q 
Conley. 
< Indeed it was but juft that the fineft lines “in 
nature fhould be drawn upon the moft durable growzd. 
b Pope, 
Then, wrought into the foul, let virtues fhine, 4 
The ground eternal, a8 the work divine. Young. 
11. ‘The plain: fong ; the tune on whic 
defcants are raifed. 
Get a prayer-book in your hand,: 
And ftand between two churchmen, geod my lord 5 
For on that ground 1"ll build a holy defcant. Shak, 
12. Firft hint; firit traces of an invention ; 
that which gives occafion to the reft. 
Though jealoufy of ftate th" invention found, 
Yet love refin’d upon a former ground 5 
That way the tyrant had referv’d to fly, > 
Purfuing hate, now ferv'd to bring two lovers nigh. 
Dryden. 


13. The firft principles of knowledge. 
The concords will eafily be known, if the fore- 
grounds be thoroughly beaten in. Pref.1o Accidence. 
Here (tatefmen, or of them they which can read, 
May of theiroccupation fiad the grounds.  Donre. 
The grounds are already laid whereby that is un- 
. queftionabl refolved ; for having granted that God 
gives fuffictent grace, yet when he co-operates moft 
effeCtually, he doth it not irrefiftibly. Hammond. 
After evening repafts, “till be -time, their 
thoughts will be beft taken up in the cafy grounds 
of religion, and the ftory of feripture. Milton. 
14. The fundamental caufe; the true 
reafon ; original principle. 
He defired the fteward to tell bim particularly 
dagrar and event of this accident. Sidney. 
aking happinefs the ground of his unhappinefs, 
and good news the argument of his forrow. Sidney, 
The ufe and ‘benefit of good laws all that live 
under them may enjoy with delight and comfort 
albeit the grownds and frit original caufes from 
whence they have fprung be unknown, Teoker. 
_ In the folution o the Subbatizer’s objection, my 
method hall be, to examine, in the firit place, the 
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main groundr and principles upon which he buildeth. 
- White. 

Thou could'ft not have difceca’d ` 
Fraud in the ferpent, fpeaking as he fpakey 
No ground of enmity between us known, Milton. 
Nor.did either of them ever think fit to make any 
particular relation of the grounds of their proceed- 
ings, or the caufes of theis mifadventures, Clarendox, 

Sound judgement is the grouzd of writing well. 

a » Rofcommon. 

Love once given from her, and plac’d in you, 
Would leave no ground Y ever would be true. Dryd. 

. lt is not eafy to imagine how any fuch tradition 
could arife fo early, and fpread fo univerfally, if 
there were not a real ground for it. Wilkins, 

If it be natural, ought we not to conclude that 
there is fome ground and realon for thefe feats, and 
that nature hath not planted them in ufe to no pur- 

fe. Tillotfox. 

Thus it appears, that fuits in Jaw are not finful 
in themfelves, but may lawfully be ufed, if there is 
no unlawfulnefs in the ground aad way of manage- 
ment. Kertlewelt. 

Upon that prince's death, although the grounds 
of our quarrel with France had received no manner 
of addition, yet this lord thought fit to alter his 
fentiments. Swift. 

The miraculous increafe of the profeffors of 
Chriftianity, was without any vifible rounds and 
caufes, and contrary to all human probability and 
appearance. b Atterbury. 

15. The field or place of a€tion. 

Here was thy end decreed, when thefe men rofe; 
And ev'n with theirs this a& thy death did bring, 
Or haften’d at the leaft upon this ground. Daniel, 

16. The fpace occupied by an army as they 
fight; advance; or retire. 

At length the left wing of the Arcadians begsa 
to lofe ground. Sidney. 

:Fleartlefs they fought, aod quited foontheirgroun?, 
Whiltt our's.with eafy viory were crown’d. Dryd- 
‘He has loft ground at the latter end of the day, 
by purfuing his point too far, like the prince ot 
Conde at the battle of Seneffe. Dryd. Fables, Pref. 

17. The intervening {pace between the flyer 
and porfuer. , 
Ev'ning mift, 5 
Ris’n from a river, oe'r the marifh glides, 
And gathers ground faft at the labourer’s heels, 
Homeward returning. Miltca’s Paradife Loft. 

Superiors think it a detraction from their merit 
to fee another Be K ake upon them, and overtake 
them in the purfuits of glory. Addifon's Speftator. 

Even whiltt we fpeak our conqueror comes ony 
And gathers ground u o us every moment. Addifon. 

18. The ftate in which one is with refpect 


to opponents or competitors. 
Had’it thou fway’d as kings fhould do, 

Giving no grewnd unto the houfe of York, 

They never then had fprung. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 
H they get ground and ‘vantage of the king, 

Then join you with them like a rib of fteel, 

To make them ftronger. Shakefpear’s Henry IV. 
lle will ftand his ground againit all the attacks 

that can be made upon his probity. Atterbury, 
Whatever ground we may have gotten upon our 

enemies, we have gotten none upon our vices, the 


* wort enemies of the two; but are even fubducd 


and led captive by the one, while we wiumph fo 
glorionfly over the others. Atterbury. 
1g. State of progrefs or receffion. 

I have known fo many great. examples of thia 
cure, and heard of its being fo familiar in Auflria, 
that I wonder it has gained no mote ground in 

_ other places. y Temple, 

The (quirrel is fo perpetually turning the wheel in 
her cage: fie runs apace, and wearies herfelf with 
her continual motion : and gets no ground, Dryden. 

20. ‘Vhe foil to fet a thing oft. 
Like bright metal on a fullen ground, 
My reformation gliuering o’er my fault, 
Shall thew more goodly, and attrac more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. 
s Shakefpeare, 


To Grounn. v., n. [from the noun. ] 


1. ‘To fix on the ground, 
4 2 To 
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2. To found, as upon caufe, reafon, or 
principle. M 
Wildom grounderh her laws upon an infallible 
rule of comparifon. ne | flooker. 
The church of Enged, walking in the good aad, 
old way of the orthodoxa! primitive fathers, grawede:b 
the religious obfervation of the Lord’s-day, and of 
other Chriftias holidays, upon the natural equity, 
and not upon the letter of the fourth commandment. 
White. 
It may ferve ns to ground conjeftures more ap- 
proaching to the truth than we have hitherto met 
with. Bayle. 
“Mf your own ations on your will you ground, 
Mine Mhali hereafter know no othér bound. Dryden. 
Some eminent fpirit, having fignalized his valour, 
becomes to have iifluence on the propie, to grow 
their leader in wartthe expeditions; , and this is 
grounded upon the principles of nature and common 
rzafoa, which, where prudence ard courage are 
required, rather incite us to fly to 2 fingle perfon 
than a multitude. =N Swift. 
. To fettle in firt principles or rudiments 
of knowledge. x 
Being rooted and grexaded in love. Eph. iit. 7. 
Grounxp. The preteriteand part. pail, of 


rind. 

Wow dull and rugged, ere "tis. ground 4 
And foiith’d, looks a diamond. Hudiéras. 

Grounp is much afed in compofition for 
that which is next the ground, or near 
the ground. f 

Gro'uND-asH. #. fo A faplin of afh taken 
from the ground; not a branch cut from 
a tree. é 

A lance of tough greund-afb the Trojan threw, 
Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew» ~ 

Dryden's En 

Some cutthe young afhes off about an inch above 
the ground, which caufes them to make very large 

saight thoots, which they call ground-a/b. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Gro’unpsait. 2. f. [from ground and 

`~ bait.) -A bait made of barley or malt 
boiled; which, being thrown into the 
place where you defign to angle, finks to 
the bottom, and draws the fifh to it. 

Take th: d:pth of the j lace where you mean after 
to caft your groamd-bait, and to fifh. -m 

Walton's Angler. 

GROUND FLOOR. mf. [ground and for.) 
The lower ftory of a houfe. 

Gro’unp-tvy, 2. fe [hedera, terreftris, 
Latin.) Alehoof, or tanhoo!. 

Alehcof or grouzd-ivy is, in my opinion, of the 
mott excellent ufe and virtue of any plants among 
us. Temple. 

GRO'UND-OAK. nf. [proyad and cak.) 

1f the planting of oaks were more in ufe for 
wnler.voods, it would fpoil the cooper’s trade for 
the making of hoon, either of hafel or af; bc- 
caufe onc hoop made uf the yaung hosts of a 
ground-cak, would cutat fis of the beit ath. Mert. 

Gao'unv-Pint. a. fe [chamezitys, Latin. | 
A plant. 

The whole plant has a very fingular fmell, re- 
fembliag that al ren; whence its name ground- 
pine, Ìt grows on dry anl barren hills, and in 
tome places on the ditch banks by road fides, Hill, 

Gxro'unp-pLate. x. f. (In architecture. | 
The outermoft picces of timber lying on 
or near the ground, and framed into one 
another with tmortifes and tennons. In 
thefe alfo are mortifes made to receive the 
tennons of the joifls, the fummer and 
girders; and fometimes the trimmers for 
the ftair-cafe and chimney-way, and the 
binding joift. Harris. 

Inthe orthographical fchemes there fhould be a 
true delineation, sf it bea timber-building, of the 
fevel fizes of the ground plates, breat fummers,*| 
aud beams. . Mortimer. 
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GRO'UND-PLOT. 2. f 
1. The ground on which any building is 
laced. 3 
Wretched Gynecia, where can'ft thou find any 
finall ground-plot for hope todwellupon? Sidney. 
A ground-plot [quare five hives of bees contains ; 
Emblems of induftry and virtuous gains. Harte. 
2. The ichnography of a bnilding 
Gro'unp-rent. » A Rent paid for the 
privilege of building on another man’s 
ground. 
__ A foot in front, and thirty-three five fevenths 
deep; would bring in a growad-rent of five pounds. 
P 3 Arbuthnot on Coins. 
The fite was neither granted him, nor giv’n ; 


*T was nature’s, and the ground-rent gue to Heay’n. 
Harte, 


Gro’unp-room. #. f A room on the 


level with the ground. ) 

] befeeched him hereafter to meditate in a 
ground=rcom; for that otherwife it would be impof- 
fible for an artitt of any other kind to live near him. 
ey yor Tatler. 
Gro'unpepiy. adv. [from™ grounded. | 

Upon firm principles. c 

He hath given the firit hint of fpeaking groun- 
dedly, and to the purpofe, upon this fubject. 

Glanville. 
Gro’unpuess, adj. [from ground.) Void 
of realon; wanting ground, ; 

Bat when vain doubt and greandlefs fear 
Do that dear foolifl, bofom tear, Prior. 

We have great reafon to look upon the high 
pretenfions which the Roman ‘church makes to 
Miracles as groumdleft, and to reject her vain and- 
fabulous accounts of them. Atterbury, 

The pa who diftinguifh themfelves by their zeal 
for the prefent eftablifhment, Should be careful to 
difcover fuch a reverence for religion, as may fhew 
how groundle/s that reproach is which is eaft upon 
thers, of being averfe to our national worfhip. 

s T Freeholder. 
Gro/unpiessty. adj. [from groundl:/s.] 

Without reafon; without caufe; without 

jolt reafon. 2 i 

Divers perfons have produced: the like by fpirit of 
vitriol, or juice of lemons; but have groundlefely 
aferibed the effect to fome peculiar quality of thofe 
two liquors. n Boyle on Colours. 

GRO'UNDLESSNESS. 2. f [from groundlefi.] 

Want of juft reafon. 

He durft nut cite the words either of my beok or 
fermons, left the reader fhould have difcoyered the 
notorious falfhool and grownd/efnefs of his calumny. 

all Tikotfon. 

Gro/unpiinc. 2. jfi [from ground.] A 

fifh which kceps at the bottom of the 
water: hence one of the low vulgar. 

Haniner. 

It offends me to the foul, to hear a robulteous 
perriwig-pated fellow tear a pafon to tatters, to very’ 
rags, to fplit the ears of the groumdlings,*. ` 

3 Shakefpeare’s Hawker, 
GRro'uNnDLY., adv. jon [erouznd.}_ Upon 
principles; folidly; not fuperficially. 

Not in ufe. 

A man, grcundly learned already, may take much 
profit himlelf, in ufing by epitome: to draw other 
mens works, for his own memory fake, into fhorter 
room, i Afcham, 


Gro'unpset. 2. fA [anand and yile, the 
bafis, Saxon, perhaps from Jella, Latin. ] 
The timber or Mtd pavement -next the 
ground, 


The window-frame hath every one of its lighss 
rabbetted on its outfide about half an inch into 
the frame; and all thefe rabbcts, but that on the 
groundfel, are grooved fquare; but the rabbet on 
the ground/el is levelled downwards, that rain or 
fnow may the freelier fall off. Moxon, 


GRO'UNDSEL, x. f. [Jfenecio, Latin] A 


' 


plant, p ue 


- GRO 


Gro'unpwork,. æ. J. [ground and work} 
te The ground; the firit ftratum; the firk 
part of the- whole; that to which the reft 
1s additional. ` 
A way there i$ in heav'n’s expanded plain, 
Which, when the fkies are clear, is feen below, 


And mortals by the name of milky know; i 
The groundwork is of ftars. Dryden's Fables, 


2. The firt part of an undertaking ;~ the 
fundamentals. 


The main {kill and groundwork will be to temper 
them fuch lectures and explanations, upon every 
opportunity, as may lead and draw them in willing 
obedience. ~ hae Milton. 

3- Firft principle; original reafon. 

The groundwork thereof is neverthetefs true and 
certain, however they through ignorance difguife the 
fame,or through vanity, Speafer’s State of Irelands 

‘The morals is the firft bufinefs of the poet, as be- 
Ing the groundwork of his iuftruction. Dryden. 

Group. x. fd [grouppe, French; , greppo, 
Italian. ] „A crowd; aclufter; a hurdle; 
a number thronged together. A 

In a picture, befides the principal fignres which 
compofe it, and are placed in the mid&t of it, there 
are lefs groups or knots of figures difpofed at proper 
diftinces, which are parts of the piece, and feem 
to carry ‘on the fame defign in a more inferior man- 
ner. Dryden's Dufiefnoy. 

I cannot doubt but the poct had herein view the 

“picture of Zetus, In‘the timous group of figures 
which reprefents the two brothers binding Dirce to 


<~ the horns of a mad bull, Addifon. 
You thould try your graving tools 
On this odious growp of fools. Swift, 


To Group. v, a: [groupper, French.|° To 
pat into a crowd; to huddle together. 
The difficulty jies in drawing and difpofing, or 
as the painters term it, in grouping fuch a multitude 
of ‘different, objetts, ‘preferving ftill the juftice and 
conformity of ftyle and colouring, Prior, 
Grouse. #/ A kind of fowl; a heath- 
cock, . j 
The "quires in fcorn will fly the houfe 
For better game, and look for grouje. Swift, 
Grout. x. fA [gnuz, Saxon.] In Scotland 
they eall it groats. 
t. Coarfe meal; pollard. s 
` King Hardicnute, *midit Danes and Saxons ftout, 
Carous’d in nut-brown ale, and din'd on grout: 
Which difh its priftine honour fill retains, 
And when each prince is crown'd in {plendaur reigns. | 
. - King. 
2. That which parges off. 
- Sweet honey fome condenfe, fome purge the grout 3 
The reft, in cells apart, the liquid nectar fhout. 


Dryden. 
3- A kind of wild apple. [Agriomelum, 
Latin] - > i 


To GROW, w. 
pall. grows. 
-~ Datch.} 
i. To vegetate; to have vegetable motion; 
to incrcafe by vegetation, 
It isnotthe growing of fruit that nourifheth man; 
but it isthy word which preferveth them, -- 
a Wifd. xvi, 26. 
He caufeth the grafs to grow for the cautle, and 
herb for the fervice of man, Pf, civ. 14s 


2. Tobe produced by vegetation. 


In this country growerh abundance of that wood, 

a Which Since is brought irito Europe to die sed colours. 

Abbot, 

A bag, that grower in the fields, at the firft is 

hard like a tennis-ball, and white; and after groweth 
of a mufhroom-colour, and full of light duft. 

j Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

But fay, where grcws the tree? from hence how 

2 F Milton, 

In colder regions men compofe 
Pojfon with art, but here n groter, Waller 
5x Thok 


m preter. grew; part. 
[gropan, Saxon ; prayer, 


far 


GRO 


"Thof tow'rs of oak oer fertile plains might gos 
And vit mountains where they once did grow. 
Waller, 


` 


3- To fhoot in any particular form. 
Children, like teader ofiers, take the bow ; 
And as they tirè are fathion’d, always grot. 
s Dryden's Juv. 
4. To increafe in ftature. 
1 long with all my heart to fee the prince ; 
I hope he ie much grown fince laft I taw bim, 
Shakifp. Richard 111. 
The poor man had nothing, fave one little ewe- 
asm, which he bad bought and rear’d ups and 
it grew up together with him and with his children. 
2 Sam. xii. 3- 
‘5. To come to manhood from infancy: 
commonly followed by x. 
Now the prince growerh up faft to be a man, 
and is of a fweetand excellent difpofition. 5 
Bacon’s Advice tò Villiers. 
The main thing to be confidered, in every action 
of a child, is how it will become him when he is 
bigger, and whither it will lead him when he is 
grown up. s y > cke, 
We are brought into the world children, tgnnrant 
and impotent; and we grow up in vanity ang foly: 
gi E- ake, 
6. To ifue as plants from a foil, or as 
branches from the main trunk. 
They will feem oot ftuck into him, but growing 
out of him. Dryden's Æn, Dedication, 


7. Tv increafe in bulk; to become greater, 
or more numerous. 
Bones, after full growth, continue at a ftay: 


as for nails they grow continually. ' 


Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Then their numbers fwell, 
And grow upon us. Denham. 
“Divifions grow upon us, by neglect of practick 
duties: as every age degenerated from primitive 
picty, they advanced in nice enquiries. 
= Decay of Piery. 
8. To improve; to make progrefs. 
Grow in grace, and in the kndwledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jefus Chrift. 2 Pet. iii. 18. 
He then difpenfed his beft of legacies, his blef- 
fings; moft daffionatelyexhorring the young growin, 
hopes of the family. y ad 
As he grew forward in years he was trained up ta. 
learning, under one Pronapides, who taught the 


Pelafgick letter invented by Linus. Pope. 
ð. To advance to any ftate. 
Nature, as it grows agaia towards earth, 
Isfathion'd for the journey dull and heavy. Shak, 


They doubted whereunto this would grow. 
Als, ¥. 2A. 
The king, by this time, was grown to fuch an 
height of reputation for cunning and policy, that 
every accident and event that went well was laid and 
imputed to his forefight. Bacon. 
But when to ripea'd manhood he fhall grow, 
The greedy failor hall the feas forego. Dryden. 


1o. To come by degrees; to reach any 
ftate gradually. 7 


After they grew to reft upon number, rather com- 
petent than vait, they grew to advantages of place, 
cunning diverfians, and the like; and they grew 
more fkilful in the ordering of their battles. 

Bacon's Effays. 

Verfe, or the other harmony of profe, I have fo 
long ftudied and praétifed, that they are growz into 
a habit, and becom: familiar to me. Dryden. 

The trefpafles of people are grown up to heaven, 
and their fins are got beyond all rettraints of law and 
authority. Rogers. 

31. To comc forward; to gather ground. 

Some fecing the end of their government nigh, 
and troublous practice growing up, which may 
work trouble to the next governour, will not attempt 
redrefs. Spenfer on Freland. 

It was now the beginning of O&tober, and Winter 
began to grow faft on: great rain, with terrible 
thunder and lightning, and mighty tempefts, then 
fell abundantly. Knolles, 


GRO 
2. To be changed from one fate to ano- 


ther; to become cither better or worfe; 


to turn. 

A good man's fortune may grotu out at heels, 

i Sbakefpeare. 

Scipio Nafica feared left, if the dread of that 
enemy were taken. away, the Romans would grow 
either toidlenefs or civit diffenfion. bhor. 

Hence, hence, and to fome barbarous climate fly, 
Which only brutesin human form does yield, 

And man grows wild in nature’s common field. 
Dryden, 
The nymph grew pale, and.in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the labour of fo long a Right. © Dryden. 
Patient of command i 
In time he grew; and growing ys'd to hand, 
He waited at his mafter’s board for food. Dryden. 
_ We mae trade and be bufy, and grow poor by it 
unlefs we regulate our expences. Locke. 
* You will grow a thing contemptible, unlefs you 
can fupply the lofs of beauty with more durable 
qualities. Swift, 

Delos, hy being reckoned a facred place, grew to 
be a free port, where nations warting traded, as in a 
neutral country. Arbuthnot. 

By degrees the vain, deluded elf, 
Gre*® out of humour with his formerfelf. Harte. 

13. To proceed as from a,caufe or reafon. 

What will grow out of fuch errours asare mafked 
under the cloak of divine authority, impaffible it is 
that ever the witof man fhould imagine, "till time 
have brought forth the fruits of them. 

Shall we fet light by that cuftom of reading, from 
whence fo precious a benefit hathgrown ? Hooker, 

“Take heed now that ye fail not to do this: why 
fhould damage grow to the hurt of the king. 

- Ez, iv, 22. 

Hence” grows that neceflary diftinétion of the 
faints on earth and the faints in heaven; the firit be-t 
longing to the militant, the fecond to the triumphant 
church. Pearfon, 

_ ‘fhe want of trade in Ireland proceeds from the 
* waot of people; and this is not grow from any 
ill qualities of the climate or air, but chiefly from fo 
many wars. N Temple. 
14. To accrue; to be forthcoming. 

Ev’n juft the fum that I do owe to you, 

5 1s growing to me by Antipholis. 
15. To adhere; to flick together. 

Honour and policy, like unfever'd friends, 

P th’ war do grow together. Sheke/p. Coriclanus, 

The frog’s mouth grows up, and he continues fo 
for at leatt fix months without eating. Walon, 

In burnings and fealdings the fingers would many 
times grow together: the chin would grow to the 
breaft, and the arms to the fides, were they nnt 
hindered. Wifeman's Surgery. 

16. To fwell: a fea term. 

Mariners are ufed to the tumbling and rolling of 
fhips from fide to fide, when the fea is never fo little 
grown. 4 , 3 Raleigh. 

17. The general idea given by this word is 
proceffion or paffage from one ftate to an- 
other. It is always change, but not always 
increafe; for a thing may grow lefs, as 
well as grow greater. 


Gro'wer. x. f. [from grow.] An increafer. 
It will grow to a great bignefs, being the quickeft 
grower of any kind of elm. Mortimer. 
To GROWL. vu n. [grollen, Flemith. ] 
1, To {marl or murmur like an angry cur. 
They roam amid’ the fury of their heart, 
And grow! their horrid loves.  Thom/on’s Spring. 
Dogs in this country are of the fize of common 
maftilts, and by nature never bark, but grow/ when 
they are provoked. Ellis. 
2. To murmur; to grumble. , 
Othello, neighbours—how he would roar about 
a foolith handkerchief! and then he would grou? fo 
manfully, Gay, 
Grown. The participle paffive of grow. 
1, Advanced in growth. 
ze Covered or filled by the growth of any, 
thing. i 


Shake/p. 


GRU 


_ Tovent by the field of the flothful, and by the 
vineyard of the man void of underttand:ng; and 
lo, it was all grote over with thorns, and netties 
had covered the tace thereof. Proverbs. 

3. Arrived at full growth or ftature. 

I faw lately a pair of China thoes, which 1 was 
told were for a grown woman, that would fearce 
have been big enough for one of our little girls. 

» p Locke, 
Growth. x. / [from grown. 

t. Vegetation; vegetable life; increafe of 
‘Vegetation. 

Deep in the palace of long grewth there ttood 
A laurel’s trunk of vencrable wood. Dryden's Æn. 

Vhofe trees that have the Nowent groturk, are, for 
that reafon of the longeit continuance. Arrerbrry. 

z2. Produét; produ¢tion; thing produced; 
aét of producing. 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the, prufperqus growr6 of this tall wood. 

Milte: 

Our “ttle world, the image of the great, 

Ofher own growth hath all that nature craves, 
And all that’s rare, as tribute from the waves. 
J. Wailer, 

The trade of a country arifes from the native 
growths of the foil ur fons. Temple, 

I had thought, for the honour of our nation, 
that the knight's talc was of Englith growth, and 
Chaucer's own. Dryden. 


Foker, 3> Increafe in number, bulk, or frequency. 


What I have tried, or thought, or heard upon this 
fubject, may go a great way in preventing the 
growth of this difeafe, where it is butnew. 

s i Temple. 
4. Increafe of ftature; advance to maturity. 

A They fay my fon of York 
Has almott overta’en him in his growth. Shake/p. 

The ftag, now confcious of his fatal growth, 

To fome dark covert his retreat had made. Denham. 

Though an animal arrives at his full growth at 
a certain age, perhaps it never comes to its full bulk 
ill che latt period of life. Arduthncton Aliments. 

If parents fhould be daily calling upon God in a 

‘folemn deliberate manner, altering and extending 
their interceflions, as the ftate and growth of their 
children required, fuch dzvotion would havea mighty 
influence upon the reit of their lives. ` Law, 

5. Improvement; advancement. 

It grieved David’s religious mind toconfider the 
growt of his own eftate and dignity, the affairs of 
religion continuing {till in the former manner. 

l Hooter. 
GRO'WTHEAD. Dx. f. [from groft or greet 
GRrROo'wWTNOL. head; capito, Latin.] 

1. Akind of fith. Ainfwworth. 
z, An idle lazy fellow. Obfolete. 
Though ftceping one hour refretheth his fong, 
Yet truft not Hob growzheed for fleeping too long. 
uffer. 
To GRUB. v. a. [graban, preter. gréb, to 
dig, Gothick.] To dig up; to deftroy 
by digging ; to root out of the ground; 
to eradicate by throwing up out of the 
foil. 
A foolith heir caufed all the bufies and hedges 


about his vineyard ta be grubded up, L’ Effrange. 
3 Foret land, 

From whence the furly ploughman grwds the wood, 

Dryden, 


The grubding up of woods and trees may be very 
needful, upon the account of their unthriftinefs. 
Mortimer. 
As for the thick woods, which not only Virgil 
but Homer mentions, they are moft of them grubded 
up, fince the promontory has been cultivated and 
inhabited. Addifon on Italy. 
Grus. x. /. [from grubbing, or mining. | 
1. A {mall worm that eats holes in bodies. 
There js a difference between a grxb and a butter- 
Sly, and yet your buttery was a grub, Sbake/prare. 
New creatures rife, 
A moving mafs at firit, and fhort of thighs; 
*Till thooting out with legs, and imp’d with wings, 
The grubs proceed to bees with pointed itings. gr 


. 


GRU ' Saw GRU 


The grub You fteer betwixt the country and the court, k j , 
Oft unobferv'’d, ‘ids the vital core ; Nor gratify whate’er the great Dimes R- ree v, ite grumimelen, grómmen, 
Pernicious tenant ! and her fecret cave Nor grudging give what publick needs require, À > f 
Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp Dryd. Fables. | 1e To murmur with difcontent. 
Ceafelefs. Phiips. 4 3. To be envious. A bridegroom, y 4 
2. A fhort thick may ; adwarf. In con- Grudge not one againft another, brethren, left ye A grumbling groom, and that the girl thall find. 


2 Shakefp. 
Thou pruinblef and railett every hour on Achil. 
Tes, and thou art_as full of envy at his greatnefs-as 
Cerberus i at Proferpina’s beauty. Shakefp, 

Th’ accur’ft Philiitian ftands on th’ other fide, 
Grambling aloud, and {miles *twixt rage and pride. 
h J ee Cowley, 
Suitors, all but one, will depart grumbling, be- 

caufe they mifs of what they think their due, 

South, 


be condemned. Jav Qe 

4+ Towifh in fecret. A low word. 
E'en in the moft fincere advice he gave, 

He had a grudging Rill to be a kaave, Dryden. 

5+ To give or have any uneafy remains. 

I know not whether the word in this 

fenfe be not rathet grugeons, OF remains ; 

_grugeos being the part of corn that re- 


tempt. “ 
John Romane, a fhort clownith grué, would bear 
the whole carcale of an ox, yet never tugged with 
e him, Carew, 
To GRU'BBLE. v. m. (grubelen, German 

. from grub.) To feel in the dark. 

Thou haft a colour; 
Now let me row] and gruddle thee : 

Blind men fay white teels fmooth, and black feels 


` 


rough : mains after „the fine. meal has paffed thc Providence has allotted man a competency : all, 
Thou hait a rugged thin ; 1 do not like thee. fieve. ; beyond it is fuperfuous ; and there will be grumb 
Dryder. . My Dolahella,. _ ie ding without end, if we reckon that we want fhis, 
Gau'sstreeti nf Originally the name Haft chou uot fill fome grudgings of thy fever ? becaufe we have it not. L' Efirange. 
fa treet; near Moorfields in London ; i a Dryden, | L'Avare; not ufing half his ftore, . 
o ; a >” | Grupce. x. f. [from the verb.] 3 Still grwmbles that he has no more. Prior, 


much inhabited by writers of {mall hifto- 
ries, ditionaries, and temporary poems 
whence any mean produétion is called 
grulfireet. 
Xap Wann par BEDAE, war” Layee mirpo 
Arrariog thor gdz; increas. i 
The firft part, though calculated only for the me- 
Tidian of gruéfireet, was yet taken notice of by the 
better fort. Arbuthrct. 
I'd fooner ballads write, and grudffreet lays. Gay. 
Jo GRUDGE. v. a. [from grager, accor- 
ding to Skixner, which in French is to 
-grind or eat, In this fenfe we fay of onc 
who refents any thing fecretly he checes it, 
Grivgnach, in Welfh is to murmur ; to 
grumble. Grunigh, in Scotland, denotes 
a grumbling morofe countenance. | 


2. To growl ; to gnarl, 
* The lion, though he {ees the toils are fet, \ 
‘Yet, pinch’d with raging hunger, feours away 5 \ 
Hunts in the face of danger all the day; = 
At night,~with fullen pleafure, grumbler o'er his: | 


prey. Dryd. 
3. To 


t. Old quarrel; inveterate malevolehce ; 
fullen.matice. y w j 
Many countries about her were fullof Wars, which 
for old grudges to Corinth, were thought fill would 
conclude there. ‘ . p Sidney. 
Two houlholds, both alike in dignity, ` 
From ancient grudge break to new imnutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. * 
n ti Shakefpeare, $ 
Let mego in to fee the generals : 
There is fome grudge between ’em: 'tisnot. meet 
They bealone, , Shake/peare’s Julius Cafar, 
Deep fefter'd hate : ‘ 
A grudge in both, time out of mind, begun, ,, 
Aad mutually bequeath'd from lire to fon. Tate, 
z. Anger; ill-will. ' s 
The god of wit,.to thew his grudge, .. 
Clapt afs's ears upon the judge. > á Sauift, 
3.. Unwillingnefs to benefit. 


l'o makea hoarfe rattle. . 
Thou grambling thunder join thy voice. Mortenx.: 
v Likeattorm. 
That gathers black upon the frowning thy, » 1 
And grumbles in the wind Réwe's Royal Convert. 
wi Vapours foul- 
; Dath on the mountains brow and fhake the woods 
hat grumbling wave below.  Thomfon's Winter. 
\Gau'marer.2.f.-[from-grumble.] One 
| that grambles; a murmurer; a-difcon- 
tented man. . j ond 
‘The “half-pence ‘are..good “half-pence, and I will 
tand by dt: if I made them of filver, it would be 


` 


a, 


I, To envy; to fee any advantage of'ano- ___ Thofe towhom you haye: the famo thing to the grumb/er, . - . Swift. 
ther with difcontent. With gaordige,preleceidacens, Ben Fenfir: | Gr U'MBLING. x. J. [from grumble.) A 
Whatmeans this banithing me from your counfels? | 4+ Envy ; odtum ; invidious cenfure. murmuring through: difcontent; agradge. . 


Do you love your forrow fo well,asto grudgeme | 5. Remorfe of confcience. Ainfavorth. Ti haxe (ened 


Part ofit? Sidney. |6.. Some little commotion, or forerunner of Without or grudge or geumédlings, , Shakefp.- 
Tis not in thee deife Ai $ — s 4 4 F 
To grudge my pleafures, to cut off my train, . Shak, c. A Cates k Ainfavorth, GRUME. wS. [grumenn,: F rench p prumusy 
He ftruggles into birth, and cries foe aid ; Gru'ocincry: adv.) [from grudges) Un- Latin. J 'A thick vifcid ‘confittence of a 
‘Then helplefs in his mother’s lap inlaid : + willingly; malignantly ; reluétantly. fluid: as the white of an egg, or clotted 
Tlecreeps, he walks ; and, iffuing into man,. Like harpies they could feent ¥ plenteous bord ; like cold blood A t- “Onincy. 
Grudges their life from whence his own began. Then to be fure they never fail’d theirtord 3 ee cere "Di tae c F 
Dryden. | “Phe reft was form, and bare attendance paid ; Gru'MmLY. adv. [fiom gram.] Sullenly ; 


-» morofely..» .- 

Gru'nousiadj. {from grume.]* Thick; 
‘elotted. s : i 

~? The blood, when! let was black, grxmons, the 


Thefe clamours with difdain he heard Then draak and eat, and grudgingly obey'd. Dryd. 

Much yrudg'd the praife, but more the rob’d ee Cen. a VA ae : pile, Trench. ] 

ryden, of 1 fi ore y Fon 3 E 

Do not, as fome men,.run upon the tilt, and talte. Food made by boiling oatnieal wm water ’ 

of the fediments of a grudging uncoemmunicative |., any kind of mixfuke made by boiling 
\ 


difpofition, f Speffator. ingredients in water,’ : fed “part ‘with üt a due contifténce, ‘the ferlim ‘fa-- 
ek us coniider-the inexlaufted treafures of the Finger of birth-ftrangl'd b Int, ahd of a yellowifh green. © a 4roufonot. 
J fider-th haufted fi f t ‘ inger of birth gl'd babe, . : lin ahd ofa Nowith oa soj | Arbuth 

ocean ; and though fome have grudged the great Mhare Ditch-delivetd by adr m *? )Gru'mousxess: 2, J. [from grumous. | 


that it takes of the furface of the earth, yet we thal! Make the gruel thick and flab. Shatefp, Macbeth. Thicknefs of a coagulated liquour, i 


ropofe this too, as a coofpicuous mark and cha- i 4 ; 
mi a e Fan Bentley, ee k : Prior. _ The caufe may be referred either to the coagula- 
I have often heard the Prefbyterians fay they did Gruel made of grain, broths, malt drink not much tion of the ferum, or grumonfnefi ol the blood. 
not grudge us our employments, South. | hopped, poffet-drinks,, and in general whatever re- ee, Wifeman's Surgery, 
z. To give or teke unvillinglys laxeth. 4 1 “Arbutbrot,| GRUINSEL. s. f- [More ufuslly groundfl, 
Let me at le2ft a funeral marriage crave, GRUFF. adj. (prof, Dutch], Sour of} urtlefe „lilton intended to preferve the 


. Saxon igħunb.]. The groundfil; the 
lower.part of the building. 
; i Next came one E 


Norgrudge my cold embraces in the grave. Dryd, afpect ; harfh.of manners. 


They have grudged thofe contributions, which | Ardund’the fiend'in h{déous ‘order, fat 7 4 Y 0] 
have fet our country at the head of all the govern- Foul bawling infamy and bold debate, 


meats of Europe, Addifon, Gruff difcontent,. through ignorancemifed: Garth. Whomourn'd in earneft, when the captive ark 
To GRUDGE. v, 7. The appellation of honour was fuch an one the Maim’d his brute image, head and hands lopp'd off 


In his own temple, on the grunfel edge, 
Where he fell flat, and shamn’d his worthippers. 
; Milton. 


1. To murmur ; to repine.. „gruff, fuch an one the ftocky, Addifon. 
They knew the force of that dreadful curfe, | Gru/eriy. adv, [from gref,}] ‘Hartly’; 
whereunto idolatry maketh fubject ; nor it there É rùggedly ; roug ly.’ nos 


at Wi eye fro T A the fame puraf ‘The form of Mars high on a chariot ftood, i i N i ? v. m, [grunnio, Latin.] 
. ` Ker, ir S k'e ad. 1 LE. To! t 
We Tb not ger of tae ion, bocce: All theath’d in arms, and grufily look'd the agf | Prog LE , To'murmur like a 


contented with thofe circumfances which the pro- 
vidence of God hath made tobe our lot. 


ryden. 
Gr u'EFN Essun. /. [from gref]. Ruggcd-! 


5 f And ncigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar and burn, 
Nelfon, | _ nef of mien ; harfhnefs of look or voice. 


Like horle, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 


2. Tobe unwilling ; to be relu@ant. Grum. adj. [contracted from «gramble.] L a Dodi SiE. 
. Maoy times they go with as great grudging to Sour; furly ; fevére. A low word.’ For youy Like sect E T “a, 
ferve in his Majefty’s fhips, as if it were to be faves Nic looked four and grum, and would not open his Thy brinded baat niay e, vdifmay’d Ká 
aa the gallies, Rakigh.|. mouth, ° e ` Arbuthnot. | Oy grunt Secure beneath the chefnut Dade, Ticked, 


o 4 ) 
i 
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GUA 


The feolding quean to louder notes doth rife, 
To her full pipes the eventing hog replies ; 
The grunting hogs alarm the neighbours round. 

A 93 


GUA 
4. To provide againft objections. if 


' Homer has guarded every circumstance: with “as 
much caution as if he had been aware of the objec- 


: Swift. tion, Broome on Od. 
Grunt. x, f. [from the verb. ] The noife 5. ‘Yo adorn with lifts, laces, ‘or ornamen- 
of a hog. j : ote tal borders. Obfolete. “ == ` 
“+ Swine’s fnowts, {wine's bodies, took they, briftles, «Give him a livery 
gruns Chapman. | More guarded than his fellow’. 7t  Sbakgpi 


Ran cow aod calf, and family of hogs, «See a fellow 


“In panick horroyr of parfuing dogs : “eal tl déd Withwellows « Bpa. 
With many a deadly grant, and doleful fqueak, To G urA E S To neck ss a ond ar 
* Poor fwine, as if their pretty hearts would break. Pautiod M Wenta ia 


Dryd. eee : 

a , There are cares in which a man muft guard, if 

he intends to keep fair with the world, and turn the 

penny. Š Collier. 

To guard aķainit fuch miftakes, it is neceffary to 

acquaint ourfelves alittle with words. « Watts. 

GUARD, 2. f. [garae, French; ward, Ten- 
tonick.] : 

1. A man, or body of men, whofe bufinefs 


is to watch by way of defence or pre- 


From hence were heard 
The grunts of briftled boars, and groans of bears, 
And herds of howling walves. . Dryd. Æn. 


‘Gru xrer, 2-/. [from grart.] 

t He that grunts. * 

2. A kind of fifh. [xceopets.] ; 

Grau'xtiincen, f. [from grunt.] A young 
hog. 


To Grurcn. wv. 2. [corrupted for the one 
; rme from grudge.) To envy; ae Í ; 
fake of rhyme from grudge. Y5 f ...Vhe guard bare them, and brought them back 
to repine ; to be difcontented. Not ufed. |“ into the guard chamber. `, * 1 Kings, xiv. 28. 


Up into heav’n, from paradife, in hatte 
Th’ angelick guards afccnded, mute, and fad, 
For man. `. jes Milton's Paradije Loft. 
They mifs’d courts, guards, a gay and num’rous 
~ Wainy s 
Our judges like our laws were rude and plain. 
3 p Oi 


The poor at the enclofyre doth grureb, 
*Becaufe of abufes that fall, _ A 
Left fome men fhould-have but toomuch, d 
“And fome again nothing at all. Tuffir's Hufo. 
But what we're born for, we muft bear, 
Our frail condition it isfuch, 0 
. (hat what to all may happen here, it 
Ift chance to me, I muft not grute. Ben Fonfon, 
\Gautcn. zf: [from the verb.] ` Malice ; 
ill-will. E Cai 
io it he melted leaden bullets, ' 
“To fhoot at foes, and a ee ie ae 
To whom he bore fo fell a gruzch, 
“He ne’er gave quarter t” any fuch. Hudibras. 


‘Gry. x. f- [vg] Any thing of ‘little 
value ; as, the paring of the nails: 


GUAIACUM. tf. 
Guaiacum is attenuant and apericat. Tis excel- 


’ 


a- With lifted hands, and gazing eyes, 
+" His guards, behold him foaring through the fkies. 
i . =~ ryden. 
__ «He muft be trufted to his own condudt, fince there 
cannot always be a gward upon him, except what you 
putinto his own miad by good principles. Locke. 
„n They, ufurping arbitrary power, had their guards 
“and fpies, after the practice of tyrants. Swift, 
z2. Aitate of caution; a ftate of vigilance. 
The great alteration which he made in the ftate 
- ecclefiaftical, caufed him to ftand upon his gxard at 
home. ' mt Davies, 
© Temerity puts a man off his guard, L' Efirange. 


WE + J 


Jent in many chronick cafes, and was once famous a i : 
for eing the venereal difeafe, which it ftill does ji iswiljom ip. “eee ourfe a “Bprange? 
fingly in warmer climates, but with us we find it ; 2 


Now he ftood collected and prepai’d z > I~ 
For malice and revenge had put him on his gvard. T 
F e y . Dryden. 
Others are cooped in clofe by the ftri& guard's of 
thofe whofe intereft it is to keep them ignozanc. 
. k n o res 
Men are always upon their. guard againft an ap- 
pearance or defign. T a Smatridge, 
3. Limitation; anticipation of objection ; 
caution of expreflion. r 
They have expreffed themfelves with as few guards 
and reftri€tions as I. Atterbury. 
4. An ornamental hem, lace, or-border. 
Obfolete. “ 
5+ Part of the hilt of a fword.: — - j 


GUARDAGE. 7. f. [from guard.} State of 
wardfhip. Obfolete. . 
A maid fo tender, fair and happy, 
Run from her guardaye to the footy bofom y 
Of fuch a thing as thou. Shakefpeare?s Othello, 
Gualrper. 2. fe One who guards. 
~- Ainfavorth. 


| Guar'DIan, nf. [gardien, French, from 
guard, x i 

| t. One that has the care of an orphan; one 

who is to fupply the want of parents. 

1 am forry for her, as 1 have juft caule, being her 

uncle and her guardian. ' Sbakefp, Much Ado, 

“When perjur'd guardian, proud with impious 

gains i f 

Choak up the ftreets, too narrow for their trains ! 

: Dr eden. 

Hocus, with two other of the guardians, thought 

it their duty to take care of the interelt of the three 

. girls. . Arbuthnot., 

2. One to whom the care and prefervation 


` ofany thingis committed, 


_infufficient. We have a refin of it, improperly cal- 
led gum gxaiacum. _ Hill. 
‘Guarantee. n.f. [guarant, French.] A 
-power who undertakes to fee ftipulations 
performed. 
~ God, the great guarantee for the peace of man- 
“ind, where laws cannot fecure ity may think it the 
concern of his providence. +. South. 
A prince diftinguifhed by being a patron of Pro- 
iteftants, and gearantee of the Weftphalian treaty. 
Addifon on the War. 
An oath isa promife made to God, and God is our 
fuperior, fuperior to kings. And he is alfo the 
guarantee and avenger of all breach of faith and | 
‘injuttice. Lefley. - 
To Guaranty. V: a..[garantir, French.] 
To untlertake to fecure the performance 
of any articles. “4 3 
‘To GUARD. v. a. [garder, French ; from 
ovr word ward, the w being changed b 
ithe French, into g; as Galles for Wales) 
4a. To watch .by way of defence and fecu- 
fity. 
2. Toprotc&; to defend. 
Naked the graces guarded you from all 
Dangers abroad, and sow your thunder fhail. 
` r Waller, 
Your pow’r you never ufe, but fòr defence, 
To guard your ownor others innocence. Dryden. 
Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not ftow 
To guard their fhore from an expected foe. Dryden. 
he port of Genoa is very ill guarded againit the 
ftorms, 3 Addifon on Italy. 
3. To preferve by caution. i 
“One would take care to guard one’s felf againft 
this particular imperfection, becaufe itis that which 
apur nature very ftrongly inclines us to. Addifin 


4 


GUD 


I gsve you all, 
Made you my_guardians, my depofitaries ; 
But kept a refervation to be follow’d 
With fuch a number. Shakefp. King Lear, 
it then becomes the common concern of all that 
„have truth atheait,and more efpecially of thole who 
are the appointed guartliaxt of the Chriftian faith, 
_ to be upon the watch againtt feducers. /Faterdand. 
3. A repofitory or ftorehoufe: 
Where is Duncan’s body. 
Carried to Colmefkill, 
“The facred ftorehoufe of his predeceffors 


And guardian of thei: bones, | Shaker, 

GUARDIAN Tomi Spiritualities, He to 
-æ > . . a . 

.whom the dviritual jurifdi€tion of any 


diocefe is committed, during the vacancy 
of the fee. He may be either guardian 
in law, or jure magiftratus, as the arch- 
bifhop is of any diocefe within his pro- 
vince ; or guardian by delegation, as he 
whom the archbifhop! or vicar-general 
doth for the time depute. Convel. 
Gualrpian, adj. Performing the office of 
a kind protector or fuperintendant. 
~~ My charming patronefs protetts me unfeen, like 
my guardian angel; and {uns my gratitude Jike a 
fairy, who is bountiful by fealth, and conceals the 
giver when the beftows the gift. Diyden. 
Thus fhall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promis’d father of the future age. Pope, 
Moan while Minerva, in her gaurdiax care, 
* Shoots from the ftarry vaults through fields of air, 
Pope. 
GUARDIANSHIP. a. f. [from guardian] 
The office of a guaidian. 
uy Theeurate itretch’d his patent for the cure of fouls, 
toa kind of tutelary guardian/bip over goods and 
chattels. s I’ Eftrange, 
This holds true, not only in loffes and indignities 
_ offered to ourfelves, but alfo iir che cafe ot truf, 
when they are offered to others who are committed 
to our care and guardiinfbip, Kettlewell, 
Thefeus is the firt who eftablifhed the popular 
ftate in Athens, affigning to himfelf the guardian- 
JSoip of the laws, and chief commands in war. 
~~ > Swift, 
Gua'rpusss. adj. [from guard.] Without 
defence. 
Soon the guard/e/s herd, their keeper flain, 
Ruthes a tyger in the Lybian plain. Haller, 
A rich land, guurdleft and undefended, mutt 


needs have been a double incitement. South. 
Gualapsuip. xf. [from guard. | 
1. Care ; protection. 
How’blefs’d am I, by fuch a man led } 
Under whofe wife and careful guard/bip 
1 now defpife fatigue and hardthip. Swift: 


2. [Guard and /ip.] A king’s hip to guard 


the coat, 
z. J- An American fruit, 


ah al 
Gua'va.. , The fruit, fays Sir Hans 


„` Sloane. is extremely delicious and whole- 


fome. They have only this inconveni- 

ence, that being very aftringent, they 

ftop up the belly, if taken in great quan- 
- tities. 

GUBERNA'TION, 2. f. (gubernatio, Latin. ] 
Government ; fuperintendency ; fuperiour 
direftion, | « $ 

Peshaps there is little or nothtng in the govern= 
ment of the kingdoms of nature and grace, but what 
is tranfatted by the man Jefus, inhabited by the di- 
vine power and wifdom, and ensployed as a medium 
or confcious inftrument of this extenfive guberzation. 

Watts. 

Gu'oceon. x. J. [goujax, French. ] 

1. A fmall fifh found in brooks and rivers, 
eafily caught, and therefore made a pro- 

_verbial name for a man eafily cheated, 

Tis true, no turbets dignify my boards ; 

But gudgeons, Rounders, what my Thamea affords, 
Pepes 


i aA 


GUE 


2. A man eafily cheated, : 
‘This be did to draw you in, like fo many gud- 
geons, to Swallow his falfe arguments. Swift. 
3. Something to be caught to a man's own 
difadvantage: a bait; anallurement: gud- 
geons being > oF ufed as baits for 
pike. 
But filh not with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool's gudgeen, this opinion, Shakef. 
Gue'rnon. 2. f. (guerdon, gardon, French. } 
A reward; a recompenfe, in a good and 
bad fenfe. A word now no longer in ufe, 
But to the virgin comes, who all this while 
Amazed ftands herfelf fo mock'd to fee, 
By him who had the guerdon of his guile, 
For fo misfeigning her true knight to be. Spenfer, 
He thall by thy revenging hand, at once receive 
the juft ried of all his former villainies. Kno//es. 
Fame isthe fpur that the clear fpiritdoth rafe. 
To feorn delights, and live labourious days, 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burft out intn fudden blaze, 
Comes the biind fury, with th’ abhorred theers, 
And flits the thin-fpun life. Milton. 
To GUESS. v. a. [ghifen, Dntch.] 
1. To conjeCture; to judge without any 
certain principles of judgment. 
Incapable and fhallow innocents } 2 
You cannot gue/s who caus’d your father’s death, 
: Shakefp. 
Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever, 
Which fhall poffefs them with the heavieft found 
—Ham ! I guefs at it. 
He that, by ceafon of his fwift motions, can in- 


, form himfelf of all places and preparations, fhoold | 


he not very often gue/s rightly of things 10 come, 

where God:pleafeth not to give impediment ? 
Raleigh's Hiflory, 

There iffue fwarming bands A 

Of ambuth’d men, whom, by their arms and drefs, 
To be Taxcallan enemies 1 gueft, Dryden, 
The fame author ventures to sufi at the parti- 
cular fate which.would attend the Roman govern- 


ment. a Swift. 
Ner can imagination gue/t 

Flow that ungrateful charming maid 

My purett patfion has betray’d. Swift. 


2. To conjecture rightly, or upon fome 
juft reafon. 

Oae may guefs by Plato's writings, that his 
meaniog, as to the inferiour deities, was, that they 
who would have them might,and they who would not, 
might ler them alone; but that himfelf had a right 
opinion concerning the true God. Stilling fleet. 

To Guess. v. a. Vo hit upon by accident ; 
to determiue rightly of any thing without 
certain direction of the judgment. 

If Xerxes was able to call every common foldier 
by his name in his army, it may be gueffed he got 
not this wonderful ability by learning his leffon by 
heart. _ Locke, 

Guess. x». f. [from the verb.} Conjecture; 
judgment witnout any pofitive or certain 
grounds. 

The enemy’s in view; draw up your powers. 
Hard is the gue/s of their true ftrength and forces. 


Shakefp. 
His gucffe was ufually as near to prophecy as En 
- man's, Feli. 
A poet mutt confefs 
H's art's like phyfick, but a happy guefr,  Dryd. 


lt is a wrong way of proceeding to venture a 
greater good for a lels, upon uncertain gueffes, before 
a due examination. Loeke. 

We may make fome gue/t at the diftinGion of 
things, into thofe that are according toy above, and 
contrary to reafon, Locke, 

This problem yet, this offspring of a guess, 

Tet ue for once a child afrah confefs. 
Norman is bleft by aceident, or zufi, 
+ _ True wifdom is the price of happinefs. Young. 
Guesser.  f [from guef] Conjec- 
turer; one who judges without certain 
knowledge. 


Prior. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


GUI 


Itis the opinion of divers good gueffers, that the 
laf fit will not be more violent than advantageous. 
Pope. 
If fortune fhould pleafe but to take fuch a crotchet, 
To thee I apply, great Smedley’s fucceffor, 
To give thee lawn flceves, a mitre and rochet, 
Whom would’it thou refemble? I leave thee a guefer. 
Swift, 
GuEsSsINGLY. adv. [from gueffing.] Con- 
jecturally ; uncertainly. Not io ufe. 
1 have a letter gue/fingly fet down, Shake/p, 


GUEST. z. f [zere, git, Saxon ; gweft, 


Welfh.] 
1, One entertained in the houfe or at the 
table of another. 
“They all murmured, faying, that he was gone to 
be guc/ with a man that is a finner, Luke, xix. 7. 
Methinks a father 
Js, at the nuptial of his fon, a guef 
‘That beft becomes the table. 
Tell my royal gue/?- 
T add to hiscommands my own requeft. 
2. A ftranger ; 
refide. 


O defarts, defarts! how fita guef am I for you, 
fince my heart can people you with wild ravenous 
beafts, which in you are wanting ? Sidney. 

s Thofe happiett fmiles 
That play’d on her ripe lip, feem’d not to know 
What gue/fs were in her eyes; which parted thence 
As pearls trom diamonds dropt. Shakefpeare, 
Gueistrite. x. f. pen guef and rite.] 
Offices due to a guett,] 
Ulyffes fo dear 5 
A gifteteem’d it, that he would not beare 
In his black ficete that guef-rite to the pror, 
Cha 


Shakefp. 


Dryden. 
one who comes newly to 


aM 


GuE’sTCHAMBER. xf [guef and chanber.] | 


Chamber of entertainment. 
Where is the gueficbamber, where I hall eat the 
paffover with my difciples ? Mark, xiv. t4, 
To Guiceur. v. x. [gorgelaire, Felim] 
To found as water running with inter- 
` miffions out of a narrowmouthed veffel. 
Gur'bace. n. f. [from guide.] The reward 
given to a guide. . Ainfeworth, 
Gut'pance. x. f. [ftom guide,] Direc- 
tion ; government. 

They charge me with neglecting the guidance of 
wifer men, ` Spenfer. 

As to thefe who lived under the guidance of 
reafon alone, without the affittance of fupermatural 
light, it is highly probable that miracles, or a meff- 
age from the dead would perfuade them. ' 

i Atterbury, 

Particular application muft be left to Chriftian 
prudence, under the guidance of God’s holy fpirit, 
who knows our neceflity before we afk, and our ig- 
norance in afking. Rogers. 

This to the young—hut thy experienc’d age 
Wants not the guidonee ofa former fage. | Sewel: 

A prince ony not to be under the guidance or 
influence of either faCtion, hecaufe he declines from 
his office of prefiding over the whole to be the head 
of a party. Swift, 

To GUIDE. v, a. [ guider, French.] . 
1. To dirc&t in a way. . 

When the fpirit of truth is come, he will guide 
you into all truth. Jo. xvi. 13. 

The new light ferved to guide them to their 
neighbours coffers. Decay of Piety. 

Whofoever has a faithful friend to guide him in 
the dark paffages of life, may carry his eyes in ano- 
ther man’s head, and yet fee never the worfe. 

South, 
2. To influence. 

Upon thefe, or fuch like fecular maxims, when 
nothing but the intereft of this world guides men, 
they many times conclude that the flighteit wrongs 
are not tobe put up. Keulewell, 

3- To govern by counfel ; to inftrnét. 

For thy name's fake lead me and guide me. 

3 b Pf. ixxi. 3. 
4- To regulate; to fuperintend. . 


| — 
Women negle&t that which St, Paul affigns them 
as their proper bufinefs, the guiding of the Loue. 
Decay of Picty.- 
Guine, #. fa [guide, French, fom the 
verb. | : 
t. One who direéts anotherin his way. 
Thou gaveft them a buroing pillar of fire to be a 
guide of the unknown jourrey. Wifa, xviii. 3. 
Can knowledge have no bound, but muft advance 
So far to make us with for ignorance ? 
And rather in the dark to grope our way, 
Than, led by a falfe guide to esr by day? 


Denham. 
2. One who direéts another in his condu@,. 

While yet but young, his father dy'd, 
Aod feft him to an happy guide, 

They have all the fame pattoral 
pointed, authorifed, fanctificd, and fet apart by tbs 
appointment of God by the direétion of the fpirit, 

* to direct and lead the people of God in the fame way 
of eternal falvation. Pearfon, 
3. Director ; regulator. m 

Who the guide of nature, but only the God of 
nature ? In him we live, move, and are. ‘Thofe 
things which nature is faid to do, are by divine art 
performed, ufing nature as an inftrument : nor is 
there any fuch knowledge divine in nature herfelé 
working, but in the guide of nature’s work. 


Waller, 
guides ap- 


. Hooker 
Some truths are not by reafon to be tried, 
But we have fute experience for our guide. 
h Dryden, 

Gui'pevess. adj. [from guide.] Having: 
no guide; wanting a governour or fuper- 
intendant. : : 

Th’ ambitious Swede, like reftlefs billows toft, 
Though in his life he blood and ruin breath’d, 
To his now guideleft kingdom peace bequeath'd, 
Dryden, 
There fierce winds o'er dutky valleys blow, 
Whole ee ea E empty fhades'away, 
Which guidelefs in thofe dark dominions ftray, 
» Drydew, 

Gur'per. x. f. [from guide.| Dite&tor 5 
regulator; guide.. Obfolete. 

ur guider come! to the Roman camp conduct us, 
p> Shakefp, 

That perfon, that being provoked by exceflive . 
pain, thruft his dagger into fis body, and thereby, 
inftead of reaching his vitals, opened an impoft-~ 
hume, the unknown caufe of all his pata, and fo 
ftabbed himfelf into perfect health and cafe, furely 
` had great reafon to acknowledge chance for his chi- 
rurgeon, and Providence for the guider of his hand, 
South. 

GUI'DON. x. f. [French.] A ftandard- 
bearer; a ftandard. Obfolete. 

GUILD. z. f. [ailopip, Saxon, a fellow- 
fhip, a corporation.| A fociety; acor- 
iin 7 4 fraternity or company, com- 

ined together by orders and laws made 
among themfelves by their prince’s li- 
cence. Hence the common word gild 
or guildball proceeds, being a fraternity 
or commonalty of men gathered into 
one combination, fupporting their com. 
mon charge by mutual contribution. 


Coed, 
Towards three or four o'clock í 
Look for the news that the guild hall affords. 
Shake/p. Rich, I. 
In woolen cloth it appears, by thofe ancient gwi/ds 
that were fettled in England for this manufacture, 
that this kingdom greatly flourifhed in that ari. > 
n Flale's Origin of Mankind. 
As when the long-ear'd milky mothers wait 
As fome fick mifer’s triple bolted gate, 
For thcir defrauded abfent foals they make 
A moan fo loud, that all the guild awake, Pope. 


GUILE. x. i [guille, gille old French, 
the fame with aurle.] Deceitful cunning ; 
infidious artifice; mifchievous ea : 

© fit 


GUI 
“With fawning words.he courted her awhile, 
And looking lovely, and oft fighing fore, : 
Her conftant heart did court with divers guile; 
But words and Jaoks, and fighs the did abhor. 
Spenfer. 
When I have mo% need to employ a friend, 
Deep, hallow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he to me | This do I beg of heav’n, 
When I am cold in zeal to you or yours. Shukefp. 
We may, with more fuccefsful hope refolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war. Milten. 
Nor thou bis malice and falfe guile contemn : 
Subtile he needs muit be who could feduce 
Angels. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Gul'erut. adj. [guile and full 
3. Wily; infidious ; mifchievouily artful. 
The way not to be inveigled by them that are fo 
guilefud through fkill, is thoroughly to be inflructed 
an that which maketh fkilful againft guile. 
Hecker, 
Without expence at all, = fang 
» guileful fair words, peace may be obtain’d. 
ee O bakefp. Lenry V1. 
He faw his guil ful act 
By Eve, though all aigi feconded 
Upon her hnfband. {ilten's Paradife Loft. 
The guileful phantom now forfook the throwd, 
And fiew fublime, and vanith’d in a cloud. 
Dryden's Æn. 
2. Treacherous; fecretly mifchievous. 
I train’d thy brethren to that guileful hole, 
Where the dead corps of Bafliatus lay. Shakefp. 
Gui'LeruLiy. adv. [from guileful.) In- 
fidioufly ; trceacheroufly. : 
To whom the tempter gui/efully reply’d, 
4 Milton. 
Gur'Leruuness. x. f | from guileful] Se- 
cret treachery ; tricking cunning. 
Gui'texess. adj. [from guile.] Free from 
deceit; void of infidioufnefs ; fimply 
honeft. ; 
Gurter. m. fa [from guile. See Be- 
guibe.}, One that betrays into danger 
by inlidious practices. 
Bat he was wary wife in all his way, 
And well perceived his deceitful fleight; 
Ne fuffered luil his fafety to betray 5 
So goodly did beguile the guiler ot the prey. 
j o. Spenfir. 
GUILT. x. J- [gzt, Saxon, originally fig- 
nified the fne or malt paid for an offence, 
and afterwards the, offence itfelf. ] 
1, The ftate of a man juftly charged with a 
crime; the contrary to innocence. 
+ It was neither guilt of crime, nor reafon of ftate, 
that could quenen the envy that was upon the king 
for this execution, Bacen’s Henry VAL 
When thefe two are taken away, the pollibility of 
guilt, and the potlibilicy of innocence, what retlraint 


can the belief of the creed lay npon any man. 
, Qlammond on Fundamentals, 


2. A,crime ; an offence. 
Mofe pent up grilis 

Rive your concealing continents, and afk s 
* Theile dreadful fummoners grace. Sbakojp. 
Gui'uriLy adv. [from guilty.) Without 

innocence; without clearnefs of con- 

fcience. 

Bloody and guilty 3 guérily awake, 
And ina bloody battle end thy days: 
"Think on Jord Haftings, and defpair, and die. 
Shakefp. Rich, WN. 


Guilutiness. 2 f. (from guilty.] ‘The 


- fate of being guilty y wickedncfs ; con- 


fcioufnefs of crime. 
He thought his flight rather to proceed of a fearful 

gailtinefs than ofan humble faithfulnefs, Sidney, 
Yhe taft was I that felt thy tyranny, 

O, in the batde think on Buckingham, 

And die in terrour of thy guiness. Shake/p. 
U faould be Guiltier than my gui/tine/s. Shake/p. 

3 


> 
Gut 
Guiitirss, adj. [from guilt.] Inno- 
cent; free from crime. 

lam in this commanded to deliver 

The noble duke of Clarence to your hands: 
1 will not reafon what is meant hereby, 
Becaufe I will be guils/e/s of the meaning.’ Shakefp. 

Many worthy and chafte dames thus, 

All guiltleft, meet reproach, Shakefp. Othello « 
hen ihalli the man be guiltlefs from iniquity, 
and this woman thal} bear her iniquity. Num. v. 3t. 

Thon, who do’ft all thou wifheft at thy will, 
And never willeft aught but what is right, 

Preferve this guilsle/s blood they feek to fpill; 

Thine be my kingdom. Fairfax, 
Guiltlefs of greatnefs, thus he always pray’d, 
Nor knew nar wifh’d he that thofe vows he made 
On his own head Mould be at laft repaid. Dryden. 

The teeming earth yet guiltdc/s of the plough, 
And unprovok’d did fruitful tlores allow. Dryden. 

Thou know’ft how guiltle/s Ark 1 met thy er, 
When love approach’d me under friendfhip’s pan 

-. ope. 
Gui'LTLessiy.adv. [from guililef. | With- 
out guilt; innocently. — 
GUI'LTLESSNESSe m f. [from guiltke/s.] 
Innocence ; freedom from crime. 

A good number, trufting to their number more than 
to their value, and valuing money higher than equity, 
felt that guiltlefnefs is not always with eafe op- 
prefled. ` Sidney. 

J] would not have had any hand in his death, of 
whofe guiitleffne/s 1 was better affured than any man 
living could be, King Charles, 

GUI'LTY. adj. [giluz, Saxon, one con- 
demned to pay a fine for an offenee.] 
1. Juftly chargeable with a crime; not in- 


nocent. 

Is there not a ballad of the king and the beggar ? 
—The world was guilty of fuch a ballad fome three 
ages fince. batefp. Loves Labour Left. 

Mark'd you not 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look’d pale, when they did hear of Clarenee’ death ? 
i Shakefp, 

We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in 
that we faw the anguith of his foul when he befought 
us, and we would not hear. Gen, xiii. 21. 

With mortal hatred I purfu’d his life, 

Nor he, nor you, were gui/ty of the ftrife; 
Nor l, but as l lov’d 5 yetall combin’d, 
Your beauty and my impotence of mind. 
Dryden. 

Farewel the ftones 
And threthold, gvi/ty of my midnight moans. 

, Dryden. 

There is no man, that is knowingly wicked, but is 
guilty to himfelf; and there is no man that carries 
guilt about him, but he receives a {ting into his foul. 

Tillotfon. 
2. Wicked; corrupt. 

All the camults ofa guilty world,. 

Toft by ungenerous paifion, finks away. Thor:fon. 
GUUNEA. v.f. [from Guinea, a coun- 
try in Africa, abounding with gold.] 
A gold coin valued at one and tweny 
fnillings. 

By the word gold I muft be underftood to defign a 
particular piece of matter; that isy the lafk guinea 
that was coined. Mocke. 

Ladies, whofe love is conftant as the wind: 
Cits, who prefer a guinea to mankind. Young. 
One who cheats by dropping guincas. 

Who now the ee te bait regards, 
Trick'd by the tharpec’s dice, or juggler’s cee 


ay. 
Gur'neaurn. 2. f. A fowl, fuppofed to be 
of Guiza. 
Gui'nearerPer. afi [capficun, Latin.) 
A plant. illere 
Gut'nearta. 2 f A fmallanimal with a 
pig’s fnout, brought, I believe, from 
Africa, 


GUINEADROPPER., 7e f. [guinea and drop.). 


GUL 
Guise. 2. f. [The fame with wif, grits 
French; Piya, Saxon, the p or w being 
changed, as is common, into g.) 
1. Manner; mien; habit; calt of beha- 
viour,. 
His own fire, and mafter of his guif, 
Did often tremble at his horrid view. Spenfirs 
Thus women know, and thus they ufe the gui/e, 
T? enchant the valiant and beguile aie wile. Fairf. 
Lo you; here the comes: this is her very guife ; 
and, upon my life, faft afleep: obferve her, fand 


clofe. Shakefp, Macbeth, 
They ftand a horrid front 


Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms in guife 
Of warriorsold, with order'’d ffearand fhicld, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impofe, Miltcn’s Paradife Laf, 
By their guife 
Juft men they feem, and all their ftudy bent 
To worfhip God a-right. Milton's Paradife Lefi, 
Back, thepherds, back : k 
Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod, 
OF =e toes and fuch court guife 
As Mercury did firft devife. Milen. 
Their external fhapes are notorioufly accommo- 
dated to that law or gxife of life that nature has de- 
figned them. Mere. 
2. Practice; cuftom; property. 
I have drunke wine paft my ufnal geifr 5 
Strong wine commands the foule, and moves the wife. 


Chap. 
This would not be flept 5 
Old guife muft be kept. Ben Fonfon. 


- The fwain reply’d, it never was ourguife 
To flight the poor, or aught humane defpife. Pope, 
3. External appearance ;. drefs. 

When ] was very young, nothing was fa much talk- 
ed of as rickets among children, and confumptions 
among young people: after thefe the fpleen came in 
play, and then the feurvy, which was the general. 

- complaint, and both were thought to appearin many 
various guifes. Temple, 

The Hugonots were engaged in a civil war, by 
the fpecious pretences of fome, who under the guife 
of religion, facrificed fo many thosfands to their 
own ambition. Suifi. 


Guita'r. a. f. (ghitara, Italian o. guiterre, 


French.] A ftringed inftrument of mu- 
fick.. F 

Sallads and eggs, and lighter fare,. à 

Tune the Italian fpark’s guitar. Prior.. 
GuLcH. x. f. [trom gulo, Latin} A 
Gu'tcutn. § - little glutton. Skinner. 
Guues. adj. [perhaps from goule, the 
throat.] Red: a-barbarous term of he- 
raldry. 4 = 

Follow thy drum ;: À 
With man’s blood paint the ground: gules, gules: 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel ; 
Then what fhould war be? Shakefpeare’s Timops 
He whofe fable arms, 
Black as his purpofe, did the knight refemble, 
When he laid conched in the ominons horfe, 
Hath now his dread.and black complexion Smear’d 
With heraldry more difmal; head to feot,. 
Now he is total gules. Skhakefpeare, 
GULF. x. /. [golfo, Italian.] 
1. A bay ; an opening into land. 

The Venetian admiral withdrew himfelf farther 
off from the ifland Curfu, into the ga/f of thn 
Adriatick. Kaslles. 

2. An abyfs ; an unmeafureable depth. 

Thence turning back, in filence foft they ftole, 
And brought the heavy corfe with eafy pace 

To yawning gu/ph of deep Avernus’ hole. Spen/. 

I know thoud‘tt rather 
Follow thine enemy ina fiery gulps, 

Than flatter him in a bower.. Shakefpeare. 

This is the’ gudf through which Virgil's Alecto 
fhoats herfelf into hell; the fall of waters, the woods 
that encompafs it, are all in the defcription. Addif. 

The fea could not be much narrower than it 185 
Without agreat lofs to the world ; and muft we now 
have an pean of mere flats and fhallows, to the 

ulter 


‘ 


GUL 


utter rain of navigation, for fear our heade fhould 
turn glddy at the imagination of gaping abyfes and 


unfathomable gulf? A Bentley. 
3 A wa he a fucking eddy. 
England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the fucking af a gulf. ~ Skhakefp. 


4. Any thing‘infatiable, as the mouth or 
ftomach. 
Scull of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches mummy ; maw and gu/f 
Of the ravening fal! fea thark 5 
Root of hemlock, digg’d i’ th’ dark, Skhakefp. 
Gu'tey. adj. [from gelf.) Full of gulfs or 
whirlpools; wortica/us. 
Rivers arife; whether thou be the fon 
Of utmoft Tweed, or Oafe, or gulfy Dun. Milton. 
At their native realms the Greeks arriv’d, 
All who the war of ten long years furviv'd, 


And fcap'd the perils of the gu/fy main. Pope. 
High o'er a gudfy fea the Pharian ifle 
Fronts the deep roar of difemboguing Nile, Pepe. 


Yo GULL. w. a. [guiller, to cheat, old 
French.] To trick: to cheat ; to defraud; 


to deceive. 
1f J donot gulf him into a nay word, and make 

hima common recreation, do not think I have wit 

enough to lie ftraight ia my bed. Shake/peare. 
Yet love thefe fore’ries did remove, and move 

Thee togu// thlce own mother for my love, Doane. 
He would have gu//'d him with a erick, 

But Mart was too too politick. Hudibras. 
They are not to be gull’d twice with the fame 

triek. L’ Efrange. 
The Roman people were grofsly guiled twice or 

thrice over, and as often enflaved in one century, 

aad under the fame pretence of re rmation. Dryden. 

By their defigning leaders caught, 

The vulgar, guil'd ioto rebellion, arm’d. Dryden. 
For this advantage age from youth has won, 

As not to be out-ridden, though out-ran; 

By fortune he was now to Venus trin’d, 

And with ftern Mars in Capricorn was join'd: 

Of him difpofing in his own abode, 

He footh’d the goddefs, while he gu//*d the god. 


Dryden. 
Gurt. n.f. [from the verb, ] 
1, [Mergus.] A fea-bird. 
2. Acheat; a frand; a trick. 
J thould think this a gx//, but that the white- 
bearded fellow {peaks it. Shakefpeare's Much Ado. 
Either they have thefe excellencies they are praifed 
for, or they have not; if they have not, ‘tis an ap- 
parent cheat and gul), Government of the Tongue. 
3. A = animal; one eafily cheated. 
— Being fed by us you us‘d us fo, 
As that angentle gu//, the cuckow bird, 
Ufeth the fparrow. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Why have you fuffer'd me to ke imprifon‘d, 
» Kept in a dark houfe, vitited by the prieft, 
And made the moft notorious geek and 
That e'er invention plaid on? Shak. Twelfth Night. 
That paltry ftory ts uotrue, 
And forg’d to cheat fuch gwdis ae Uudibras. 
Gu'ticarcuer. x. j. [gull and ‘catch.] A 
cheat; a man of trick; one who catches 
filly people. 
Iere comes my noble gudleateber, Sbake/peare. 


Guter. n. f. [from gull.) A cheat; an 


impoftor. : 
GuU'ELERY. #. f- [from guil.] Cheat; im- 
pofture. Ainfworth. 


Gu'trer. x. f. [goulet, French; gula, Lat.] 
1. ‘Vhethroat; the paffage through which 
the food paffes; the meat-pipe; the afo- 
hagas. 
le might be his doom, 
One day to fing 
With guller in fringe Denbam. 
Many have the gullet or feeding channel which 
have no lungs or windpipes; as filhes which have 
gills, whereby the heart is refrigerated; for fuch 
thereof as have lungs and refpiration are not with- 
out whizzon, as whales and cetaceous animals. 
Brown's Vulg, Err. 


GUM 

2, A fmall ftream or lake. Not in ufe, 

Nature has various tender mufeles plac’d, 

By which the artful gulet is embrac'd. Blackmore. 

The liquor in the ttomach is a compound of that 
which is feparated from its inward coat, the fpittle 
which is fwatlowed, and the liquor which diftils 
from the gullet. > ; Arbuthnot. 

The Euxine fea and the Mediterranean, {mall gx/- 
lets, if compared with the ocean. ficylyn, 

To Gu'LLY. w., n. [corrupted from gurgle. ] 
'To ron with noife. 

Gu'LLYHOLE. w. /. [from geliy and bole.] 
The hole where the gutters empty them- 
felves in the fubterraneons fewer. 

Gu'Losity. x. f. [gulcfus, Latin.] Gree- 
dinefs; gluttony ; voracity. 

‘ They are very temperate, ftldom offending in 
ebricty, not erring in gu/ofry, or fuperfluity of meats. 

Brown. 

To Guu. v. a. [golpex, Dutch.] To fwal- 
low eagerly; to fuck dowa without in- 
termiflion. 

He'loofens the fith, gulps it down, and fu foon as 
ever the morfel was gooe wipes his mouth. L’E/r. 

1 fee the double fiaggon charge their hand; 

See them puff off the froth, and glp amain, 
While with dry tongue I lick my lips in vain. Gay. 

Gutp. x. J- [from the verb] As much as 
can be fwallowed at once. f 

In deep fufpirations we take more large gu/ps of 
air to cool our heart, overcharged with love and 
forrow. Mere. 

As oft as he can catch a gulp of air, 

And peep above the feas he names the fair. Dryd. 

GUM. z./. (aapa Latin. | 

1, A vegetable fubftance differing from a 
refin, in being more vifcid and lefs friable, 
and generally diffolving in aqueous men- 
ftruums; whereas refins, being more ful- 
phurous, require a fpirituous diffolvent. 

‘ ù Quinty. 
One whofe eyes, > 
Albeit unufed to the melting mood, 
Dropp'd tears as fat as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Shakefpeáre’s Orbello, 

He ripens fpices, fruit, and precious gum, 

Which fromt remotett regions hither come. Waller, 
Her maiden train, , 

Who bore the veits that holy rites require, 

Incenfe, and od’rous gums, and cover'd fire. Dryden. 

2, (Loma, Saxon; gumme, Dutch.] “The 
fley covering that invefts and contains 
the teeth. 

‘The babe that milks me, 
I'd ae my nipple from his bonelefs gums. Shak. 

Sh’ untwifts a wire, and from her gums 
A fet of teeth completely comes. Swift. 

To Gum. v. a. [fom the nown.) Toclofe 
with gam; to fmear with gum, 

The eyelids are apt to be gummed together with a 
vifcous humour. Wifersan's Surgery. 

Gu'mminess, 2. f. [from gummy.] The 
ftate of being gummy ; accumulation of 
gum. 

The tendons are involved with a great gumminefs 
and collection of matter. Wifeman's Surgery, 

Gummelsiry. 2./. [from gummous.] ‘The 
nature of gum; gumminefs. 

Sugar and honey make windy liquours, and the 
elaftick fermenting particles are detained by their 
innate gummofity, Floyer. 

Gu'mMous. adj. [ftom gum.] Of the na- 
ture of gum. 

Obfervations concerning Englith amber, and re- 
lations about the amber of Pruffia, prove that amber 
is not a gummous or tefinous fubftance drawn out of 
trees by the fun's heat, but a natural foflil. 

Woodward, 

Gummy. adj. (from gum. 


1, Confifting of gum; A the nature of 
gum. 


. 


GUN 


From the utmoft end of the head branches there 
iffueth out a gummy juice, which hangeth dawnwwd 
like a cord, „ Raleigh. 

Nor all the gummy ftores Arabia yields. Dryder. 

How each arifing alder now appears, 


And o’er the Po difti!s her gummy tears.  Diyden. 
2. Produtive of gum. 
The clouds 
Tine the flantlightnings; whofe thwart fame driv'n 
down 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milton. 


3. Overgrown with gum. 
° The yawning youth, {carce half awake, effayg. 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raife; 
Then rubs his gemmy eyes, and ferubs his pate. 
Dryden, 
GUN. 2. f. [OF this word there is no fa- 
tisfaCtory etymology. - Mv. Lye obferves 
that guz in Iceland fignifies battle; but 
when guns came into ufe we had no com- 
merce with Iceland. May not gun come 
by gradual corruption from canne, ganne, 
gunne? Cenne is the original of caznoz.} 
‘The general name for fire-arms; the in- 
ftrament from whieh fhot is difcharged 
by fire. 
Thefe dread curfes, like the fun "gainft plafs, 
Or like an overcharged gun, recoil 
And turn upon thyfelf, Sbake/peave’s Henry VY. 
The Emperor, fmiling, faid that never Emperor 
was yet fain with a gua. Knolles’s Hiftory. 
The bullet fying, makes the gur recoil. Clavel. 
In vain the dart or glitt'ring {word we fhun, 
Condemn'd to perifh by the flaught’ring gun. 
. . Granville. 
Gu'nyev. mf [corrupted from gunwale, 
See GuNWALE. rs 
Gu'nwer. xf. [from gun.) Cannonier; 
he whofe employment is to manage the 
artillery in a fhip. 
The nimble gunner 
With lynftock now the devilifh cannon touches, 
And down goes all before him, Shake/p. Henry V. 
They flew the principal gunners, and carried away 
their artillery, Haywards 
GUNNERY. 2./. [from gunner.) The feience 
of artillery; the art of managing cannon. 
GU'NPOWDER. 2.f, [guz and powder.) The 
powder put into guns to befired. Itcon- 
fifts of about fifteen parts of nitre, three 
parts of fulphur, and two of charcoal. 
The proportions are not exactly kept. 
Gunpowder confitteth of three ingredients, falte 
petre, {mall-coal, and hrimftone, Brown's Vulg. Err. 
` Burning by gunpowder frequently happens at fea. 
, Hifema. 
G uU'NSHOT. x. f. [gun and foct.| "The reach 
or range of a gun; the fpace to which a 
fhot can be thrown. } 
Thofe who are come over to the royal party a 
fuppofed to be out of gunfbor. 
Gu'nsHor. adj, Made by the thot of a 
un. z 
SThe fymptoms I have tranflated to gunfbot 
wounds. Wifeman, ' 
GU'NSMITH, 2. f. [gunand/with] A man 
whofe trade is to make guns. 
It is of particular efteem with the gunfiniths 
flocks. _ i ort. 
Gu'nsticn, n, f [gun and fick.) The 
ramnyer ; or ftick with which the charge 
is driven into a gun. 
Ev'n a gunfiick flying into fame. Steuart, 
Gu'nstock. #. fe [gun and fock) The 
wood to which the barrel of the gun ‘is 
fixed. 
The timber is ufed for bows, pullies, fcrews, mills, 
amd guaflocks, ` - — Adortimer's Hufbandry. 
N Gu'r. 


for 


_ Dryden, _- 


GUS 
Gu'nsrone. v. fa [gun and fione.) The 
fhor of cannon. ‘They ufed formerly to 
fhoor kones from artillery. 
Tell the pleafant prince, this mock of his 
Hath turn’d his ball ta gvx/ffanes, and his foul 
Shall ttand fore charged tor the walteful vengeance 
That hall fly with them. Skakefp. Henry V. 
Gu'nwane, or GUNNEL of a Ship. n.f. 
‘That piece of timber which reaches on 
- either fide of the thip from the half deck 
to the fore-caftle, being the uppermoft 
bend which finiiheth upper works of the 
hullin that pact, and wherein they put 
the ftanchions which fupport the waite 
“tree; and this is called the gwrwale, whe- 
ther there be guns in the fhip or no; and 
the lower part of any port, where any 
ordnance are, is alfo termed the gunwale. 
Harris. 
Gurer. m.f. [gurges, Latin.] Whidpool; 


gel 


GUT 

Where love is duty on the female fide, 

Oa theirs meer feofual guf, and fought with fwily 
ride. Dryden's Fables. 

My ie, and finell, and hearing were employ’d, 
And all three fenfes in full gf enjoy'’d. Dryden, 
. Love; liking. 

To kill, I grant, is fin's extremeft gaf ; 

But, in defence, by mercy "tis made jutte Shake/p. 

Old age fhall do the work of taking away both 
the guf and comfort of them. I’ Efirange. 

We have loll, in a great meafure the guf and 
relifh of true happinefs. Tillatfon. 

4. Turn of fancy ; intellectual tafte. 

The principal, part of painting is to find what 
nature has made moft proper to this art, and a 
choice of it may be mae according to the gu? and 
manner of the ancients. ryder, 

5. [From gufer, Ifandick.] A fudden vio- 
lent blaft of wind. 

She led calm Heary, though he were a king, 

As doth a fail, fill’d with a fretting gx/f, 
Command an argofie to ftem the waves.  Sbake/p. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag thair high topsy and to make a noife, 

When they are fretted with the gu/ts of heav’n. 
Sbakefp. 
Prefently come forth fwarms and valleys of libels, 
which are the puffs of liberty of fpeech reitrained. 
Bacon's Henry VI. 
As when fierce northern blafts from th’ Alps 
defcend, 
From his firm roots with ftruggling gu/?s to rend 
An aged flurdy oak. Denham. 

Part ftay for paflage, 'till a guf? of wind 
Ships o'er their forces in a fining theet. Dryden. 

Pardon a weak diftemper’d fou), that fwells 
With fudden gu/fs, and finks as foon in calms, 

The fport of paifions. Addifon's Cato, 
6. Itis written in Spenfer vitioully for jujis, 
{ports. 

For jolly knight he feem’d, and fair did fit, 

As one for knightly gu/fs and fierce encounters fit. 


Spenfer. 
Gu'stTas.e. adj. [guflo, Latin.] 
1. To be tafted. ° 
This pofition informs us of a vulgar errour, ter- 


ming the gall bitter; whereas there is nothing pIe 
ble Swecter. Harvey. 


2. Pleafant to the tafte. 

Aguftable thing, feen or fmelt, excites the ap- 

petite, and affeéts the glands and parts of the mouth. 

: 7 Derbam. 

Gusra'rion. x. f- [gu/to, Latin.] The act 
of tafting. 


> 


Marching from Eden he fhall find 
The plain, wherein a black bituminous grge 
Boils out from under ground. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Gu'rcton. xf. -The coarfer part of the 
meal, fifted from the bran. 
To GU'RGLE, V. 7%. [sergegliare, Italian. ] 
To fall or guh with noife, as water from 
a bottle. 
Then when a fountain's gurgling waters play, 
They ruth to laud, and end in feafts the day. Pope. 
Pure gurgling rills pe lonely defert trace, 
And walte their mufick on the favage race. Young. 
Gu'r NARD, | 7z. f. [gonrnal, French. ] v A 
GURNET.” kind of fea fih. 
© If 1 be rot atham*d of my foldiers I am a fowc’d 
_ gurnet : | have mifus'd the King’s prefs damnably. 
Shakefp. Henry V. 
To Gusu. v. topete, Dutch. J 
1. To flow or rafh out with violence; not 
© to fpring in a fmall ftream, but in a larger 
> body. 
A fea of blood gu/b'd from the gaping wound, 
That her gay garmeuts ftain’d with filthy gore. 
Spenfer. 
The covering of this abyfs was broken afunder, 
and the water gu/Bed out that made the deluge. 
Burnet, 
Ynceffant ftreams of thin magnetick rays 
Gu/b from their fountains with impetuous force, 
In either pole, then take an adverie courfe. 
Blackmore, 
. Qn either hand the gz/bing waters play, 
And down the rough cafcade white dathing fall. 
Thomfon, 


nerves of gu/fation, or appertaining unto fapor. 
: Brown. 
Gu'strut. adj. [guf and full.} Tatteful ; 
well-tafted. 
What he defaults from fome dry infipid fin, is 
butto make up for fome other more afifah, 


Decay of Piety. 
GUSTO. n. f. [Italian. a 
1. The reli of any thing; the power by 
which any thing excites fenfations in the 
alate. k 


Pleafant gu/fos gratify the appetite of the luxurious, 
Derbam, 


‘2. To emit in a copious effluxion. 
The gaping wound gu/b'd outa cri:r.fon food. 
Dryden. 
Line after line my gufbing eyes o'erfiow, 
Led through a fad varicty of wee. Pope. 
‘Gusue z: f. [from the verb.] An emiffion 
of liquour in a large quantity at once; 
the Jiquour fo emitted. 
1f ajung-vein be burfted, generally at the firk 
cough a great gx/ of blood is coughed up, Harvey: 
Gu'ssrt. 2. f. (goufet, French.] Any thing 
fewedon to cloth in order to ftrengthen 
it. 
GUST. z. /. [gouf, French; ga/tes, Latin.) 
r. Senfe of tafting. : 
Deftroy all creatures for thy fport or guf, 
Yet cry, if man’s unhappy, God’sunjult. 


2. Intelle&ual tafte; liking. 
In reading what I have written, let them bring 
no particular gufo along with them. Dryden. 
Gu'sty. adj. [from guft.] Stormy; tempef- 
tuous. 
Once upona raw and geffy day, — - 
* The troubled Tyber chahng with his thores. 
Shatelp. Ful. Caf. 
Or whirl'd tempeftuous by the gu/ly wind. 


Thimfon. 
GUT. 2.f. [éutteln, German. | 
1. The long pipe reaching with many con- 


volutions from the ftomach to the vent. 


2 Thislord wears his wit in his belly, and his gurs 
in his head, Shakefp. Troilus and Creda. 


.. Pepe. 
zı Height of perception; height of fenfual 
enjoyment. 
‘They fondly thinking to allay 
Tbeir appetite with gu, inftead of fruit 
Chew’d b iter athes, which th’ offended tate 
* “With fpautering noife rejeted. Milton, 


t 


The gullet and conveying parts partake of the 


GUT 


A vial thould lave a lay of wire-ftrings below, 
clofe to the belly, and then the ftrings of gus: 
mounted upon a bridge, that by this means the 
upper ftrings ftricken Mould make the lower refound. 

Bacon's Natu al [Hifiory. 

The inteftines or gurs may be inflamed by any 
acrid or poifonous fubitance taken inwardly, 

d Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. The ftomach; the refeptacle of food: 
proverbially. 

And cranim’d them till their guts did ake, 

With cawile, cuttard, aad plumcake. I fa.tidras. 

With falfe weights their fervants gues they cheat, 
And pinch their own to cover the deceit. Dryden 

3. Gluttony ; love of gorinanditing. 

Apicias, thou didit on thy guts beftow 
Full ninety millions; yet, when this was peri, 
‘Ten millions (ill remain’d to thee; which thou,’ 
Fearing to fufter thir and famifhment, 

In poifon'd potion drank'st. Hakewill on Provid. 
Jo Gut. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To evifcerate ; to draw ; to exenterare. 

The fithermen fave the moft part of their fifth: 
fome are gutted, fplitted, powdered, and dried. 

Carew's Cornwall. 
z. To plunder of contents. 
In Nero's arbitrary time, 
When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 
A troop of cut-throat guards were fent to ferze 
The rich men’s goods, and gut their palaces. Dryd. 

Tom Brown of facetious memory, having gutted 
a proper name of its vowels, ufed it as freely as he 
pleafed. Addifr:. 

Gu'traten. adj. [from gutta, Latin, a 
drop.} Eefprinkled with drops; be- 
dropped. Dis. 

Gu'rrer. 2. fe [from guttur, a throat, 
Latin. ] 


1. A paffage for water; a paflage made by 
water. . 
Thefe gutter tiles are in length ten inches and a 
half. " Moxon. 
Rocks rife one above another, and have deep gxr- 
ters worn in the fides of them by torrents of rain. - 
"E Adsijon on Italy, 
2. A finall longitudinal hollow. 
To Gu'rrer. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
cut in fmall hollows. 
Tempefts themfelves, high feas, and howling 
wiads, 
The gutrer'd rocks, and congregated fands, 
Traitors enfteep'd to clog the guiltlefs keci, 
As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting fafe go b 


The divine De(demona. Shakefp. Othello, 
My cheeks are gusier’d with my fretting tears. 
Sandys. 


Firlt in a place, by nature clofe, they build 

A narrow flooring, guster’d, wail’d, and til'd 
Dryden. 
To Gu'tTLeE. v. n. [from gut] To feed 


luxurioufly; to gorinandife, A low 
word. 
His jolly brother, oppofite in fenfe, F 


Laughs at his thrift; and, lavifh of expence, 
Quaffs, crams, and guér/es in his own defences 
Dryden. 
To Gu'ttie. v. a., [from gut.] To fwal- 
low. A low word. 

The fool did {pit in his porridge, to try if they'd 
hifs: they did net hifs, and fo he gare/ed them up, 
and fealded his chops, LL’ Eftranges 

GU'TTLER. m f [from gutile.] A greedy 
eater. 

Gu'rrutous. adj. [from guttula, Latin. ] 
In the form of a fmall drop. 

Ice is plain upon the furface of the water, but round 
in hail, which is alfoa glaciation, and figured in its 
guttulcns dcfcent from the air, Brewa’s Vulg. Err. 


GU'TTURAL. adj, [gutturalis, Latin.] 
Pronounced with the throat; belonging 
to the throat. 

The 


GY B 


* The Hebrews have affigned which letters are la- 
bial, which dental, and which guttural. 
In attempting to pronounce the nafals, and fome 


of the vowels fpirita!ly, the throat is brought to | 


labour, and makes’ that which we 
pronunciation. Me 
Gu'TTURALNESS. 
_ ‘The quality of being guttural. 
Gu'rwort. x. f. [gat and qwort.) An herb. 
Guy. n. f. [from guide.] A rope ufed to 
lift any thing into the fhip. Skinner. 
To Gu'zze. v. 2. [from gut, or gufi; to 
guttle ot gafile.| To gormandife ; to feed 
immoderately ; to fwallow any liquour 
greedily. j 1 
Well feafon’d bowls the goflip’s fpirits raife, i 
Who while the guzz/es‘ chatsithe dottor’s praife. 


They fell sralings till rey bor 
ell to lapping and jg, till they burft 
‘mock De Larg. 
No more her care fhal! fill the hollow tray, 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey, Gay. 
Yo Gu'zzuz. v.a. To {wallow with im- 
moderate guft. 7 
The Pylian king 
Was longeft liv’d of any two-legg’d thing, 

Still guzzling mutt of wine. Dryden. 
GUZZLER. 2. f. [from guzzle] A gorman- 
difer; an immoderate eater or drinker. 
Gyne. z. f. [See Gize.] A fneer; a taunt; 

a farcafm. : 
Ready iu g ybes, quick-anfwer’d, faucy, and as 
quarrellous as the weazel. Sbake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
To Grue. v. x. To fneer; to taunt. 
The vulgar yield an open ear, « 
And common courtiers love to g you and fecr. Spenfer. 
? 


call atguttural 


a 


i 


A 
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Is in Englifh, as in other languages, 
a note of afpiration, founded only 
by a ftrong emiffion of the breath, 
without any conformation of the organs 
of fpeech, and is therefore by many gram- 
marians accounted no letter. The 4 in 
Englifhis fearcely ever mute at the begin- 
ning of a word, or where it immediately 
precedes a vowel; as konfe, behaviour: 
where it is followed by a confonant it 
has no found, according to the prefent 
pronunciation , but anciently, as now in 
Scotland, it made the fyllavle guttural ; 
as right, bought. 
Ha. interjeé. (ha, Latin.] 
1. An expreflion of wander, furprife, fud- 
den queftion or fudden-exertion. 
You fhall look fairer ere I give or hazard: 
What fays the golden cheft ? ba? let me fee. Shak, 
Ha! what artthoy! hou horrid headlefs trunk} 
It h my Hantings | Rowe's Fare Shore. 
Vou. L 


=” 


7 Holder. ¥ 
m. f. [from guttural.) | 
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Athletically ; fitly for ftrong exercife.~* 
Such as with agility and vigour are not g ytua/ti- 
cally compofed; nor actively ufe thofe patts, ` Brown, 
! GYMNA'STICK, adj. [yvprasixos 5 gyne 
naftique, ¥r.] Pertaining to athletick cxer- 
cife; confifting of leaping; wreftling, 
running, throwing the dart, or quoit. `. 
The Cretans wifely forbid their fervants g ymna- 
flicks as well as arms; and yet your modem footmen 
exercife themfelves daily, whilft their enervated lords 
‘are foftly lolling in theie chariots. Arbuthnot, 
Gr'mNīçK, adj. [yopnxos; gymnigue. Fr.] 
_ Such as practice the athletick or gym- 
naftick exercifes. no 
Have they not fword-players, and ev'ry fort 
Of.g ymnick artifts, wreltlers, riders, runners ? 
Milton, 
GYMNOSPE'RMOUS., adj. [yum and 
ortega.) Having the feeds naked. - 
Gy'nECOCRACY. 1. f. [yuraixoxgaria; gyne- 
cocratie, Fr.] Petticoat government; fe- 
male power, + ~ ion 
Gyra’rion. x. J. [gyro, Latin.]- The a& 
of turning any thing ‘about. m 
This cMuvium attenuatcth and impelleth the 
* neighbour.air, which, returning home tn ag yia- 
tion carrieth with it the obvious bodies into the 
electric. Brown. 
If a burning coal be nimbly moved round in acircle 
with gyrations, continually repeated, the whole cir- 
cle will appear like fire ; the reafon of which is, that 
the fenfation of the coal in the feveral places of that 
+ circle remains impreffed on the fenforium, until the 
2 eoal return again to the fame place. Newton. 


GIRE. n. f- [gyrus Latin] A circle de- 


Py 
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2. Anexpreffion of laughter. Ufed with 
reduplication. 

He faith among the trumpets ba, ba, and he 
fmelleth the battle afar off, Fob. xxxix, 25. 
Ha, ha, tis what folong I wifh’d and vow'd; 

Our plots and delufions 
Have wrought fitch confofions,” 
That the monarch’s a'flaye to the crown, 


Haar. a f A fith. 

HA'BEAS CORPUS, |Latin.] A writ, the 
which, a man inditted of fome trefpafs, 
being laid in prifon for the fame, may 
have out of the King’s Bench, thereby to 
remove himfelf thither at his own cof, 
and to anfwer the caufe there. Cowel. 

Haverpa’soer. 2. fe (This word is in- 
genioufly deduced by Minfhew from habt 
thr dafi, German, have you this, the ex- 
preffion of a thapkeeper offering his wares 
to fale.] One who fells. {mall wares; a 
pedlar, 


Dryden, 


$ 5 Y 


'Gruna'strcary. adv. [fromgsmnaftick. ]} 


Bacon, |' 


` gyve thee in thine own courthip. , 


GYV 


fcribed by any thing moving im an 
orbit. J : 
Ne thenceforth his approved fkill toward, 
Or frike, *6r hurlen round in warlike g yre, 
-Remember’d hes ne car’d for his fate guard, 
Butrudely rag’d. * , oe Spenfer. 
Does the wild haggaed tow’r into the thy, k 
Anå to the South by thy dire€tion fly ? 
f Oreggle in her g yres the clouds embrace? Sandyt, 
He fafhion’d thofe harmonious orbs, that roll > 
. In reftlefs gyres about the Artick pole. Sandys: 
“Quick and more quick he fpins in giddy gyres, 
Then falls, and in much foam his foul expires. 
' Dryden. 


Gy'rep. adj. Falling in rings. 
Hamlet, with -his doublet all unbrac’d, 
No hat upon his head, his ftockings loofe ° 
Ungartel’d, and down gyred to his ankle. Shake/p, 
Gyves, mech [gevyn, Welfh.] : Fetters s 
chains for the legs. - -= | 
The villains march wide “betwixt the legs, as if 
Shakefpeare. 


they had g yves on. 
~~ And knowing this, fhould I yet ftay, 
Like fuch as blow away their lives, 
“And never will cedeem a day, < * 
« Enamour’d oftheir golden g yves ? Ben Forfors 
The poor prifoners holdly ttarting op, break off 
“theie chains and g yves. . Knolles. 
Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. Milton. 
But Telamon rofh’d in, and hap’d to meet 
A rifing root, that held his faften’d feet; 
So down he fell, whom fprawling on the ground, 
His brother from the wooden g yves unbound. Dryd. 


To Grve. v. a. [frow the noun.] To fet- 
ter; to hackle; enchain; to enfnare. 
n» Withas litde a web as this, will I enfnare as great 
4 A fly as Caffto. Ay, {mile upon her, do. I will 
Shake/p. 


HAB 
Becaufe thefe cunning ‘men are like Aaberdafae?’ 


offmall wares, it isnot amifs to fet forth their thops 
Bacon. 


A baberdafber, who was the oracle of the coffee- 
houfe, declared his opinion. Addifur. 
Halgerpine. ze fe A dried falt cod. Ain/, 
Ha'nercuon, 2. fe [haubergzon, French s 
halbergium, Jow Lat.) Armour to cover 
the neck and breat; breaft-plate; neck 
a piece ; gorget. i 
And halbert fome, and fome a badergion ; 


So every one in arms was quickly dight, Fairfax, 
The thot let fly, and grazing 

Upon his fhoulder, in the pafting, 

Lodg’d in Magnano’s brals babergeon.  Hudibeize, 


Hasi'timent. 2. f> (babiliment, French.J 

Drefs ; clothes ; garment. 
He the faicett Una found, 
Strange lady, in fo trange habiliments, p 
Teaching the fatyres. Fairy Quetn. 
My riches are thefe poot habiliments, À 

Of which i€ you fhould here disfurnifh me, 
Yousake the fum antl fubftance that L have. Séaé. 


The 


» 


HAB 


The clergy fhould content themfelves with wearing 

was and other habiliments of Irib drapery. Swift. 

To HABILITATE. v. 2. [habiliter, Fr.) 

To qualify; to entitle. Not in ufe. 

Divers perfons in the houfe of commoos were at- 

» tainted, and thereby not legal, nor badilitate to ferve 
in parliament; being difabledin the higheft degree. 

: p , Bacon. 

Hasittra'rion. n. fe [from babilitate.] 

ualification. 

The things are but Sadsitarions towards arms ; 

and what is bakilitaticn, withoutiatention and act? 
econ. 

Hasruity. 2. f. (habilité, French.] - Fa- 

culty; power: now abilitye 
Halsit. n. fa (habitus, Latin.] 
1. State of any thing: as žabiz of body. 
2, Drefs; accoutrement ; garment. 

Ifhifted = 

Into a madman’s cags, t’aflume a femblance 
_ The very dogs difdain’d; and in this babit 

Met I my father. Shakefp. King Lear. 

If you have any juftice, any pity 3 
If ye be any thing but churchmen’s abits. Shake/p. 

Both the poeis being dreffed in the fame Englith 
babit, kory compared with ftory, judgment may be 
made betwixt them. Dryden. 

The feenes are-old, the hadits are the fame 
We wore laft year, © Dryden, 

Changes there are in veins of wit, like thofe of 
habits, or other modes. Temple. 

‘There are among the ftatues feveral of Venus, in 

~ different babits. Addifon on Kaly. 

The clergy are the only fet of men who wear a 
difting babit from others. 1 Swifi 

3. Habit is a power or ability in man ofdo- 
ing anything, when it has been acquired 
“ by frequent doing the fame thing. Locke. 

Tle hath a better bad babit of frowning than the 

count Palatine, e Sbakefp. 
4. Cuftom; inveterate ufe. 

‘The latt fatal ftep is, by frequent repetition of 
the finful aĝ, to continue and perfift in it, ‘till at 
length it fettles into a fixed confirmed babit of fin; 
which being that which: the apottle calls the finifhing 
of fin, ends certainly in death; death not only as to 
merit, bat alfo as to actual infliGion. South. 

No civil broils have fince his death arofe, 

But faction now by babit does obey ; = 

And wars have that refpect for his repofe, 

As winds for halcyons when they breed at fea. Dryd. 

The force of cducation is fo great, that we may 
mould the minds and manners of the young into what 
fhape we pleafe, and give the impreffions of fuch 
babits as thall ever afterwards remain. Atterbury. 

To Ha'sir. v. a. [from thenonn.}] ‘To 
drefs; to accoutre; to array. 

Prefent yourfelf and your fair peincefs 
Before Leontes : 

She thall be badited as it becomes 
The partner of your bed. Shake/p, Winter?s Tale. 

Having caliedto his memory Sir Gearge Villiers, 
and the cloathes he afed to wear, in which at that 
sume he feemed to be babited, he thought him to be 

that perfon, Clarendon. 

They babited themfelves like thofe rural deities 
and imitated them in their ruftick dances. Dryden. 

HA'BIVABLE. adj. [Aabitable, Fri babita- 
bilis, Lat.] Capable of being dwelt in ; 
capable of fuftarning human creatures. 

By means of onr folitary fituation, we know well 
moft past ofthe babirable world, and are ousfelves 
unknqwn, Baton. 

‘That was her torrid and inflaming time ; 

This is her Sabsrable tropique clime. Donne. 

The torrid zone is now found abitable, Cowley. 

» Look round the dadbirable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it purfue. Dryd. 
HA'BITABLENESS. xf. [from habitable.) 
Capacity of being dwelt in. 

The cutting of the Equinodtial line decides that 
centroverly ol the dabirablerefi of the torrid zone. 

Thofe ancient problems of the {pherical roundne!s 


3 


a 
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of the earthy the being of antipodes, and of the 
abitablenefs of the torrid zone, are abundantly de- 
monftrated. Ray. 
Halsirance. w. f. [habitatio, Lat.] Dwel- 


. ling; abode. ` ; 

What art thou, man, if man at all thou arts 
That here in defart haft thine babitance? + 

And thefe rich heaps of wealth doit hide apart 
From the world’s eye, and from her eight ufance. 

Spenfer's Fai y Queen. 

HABITANT. xef. [babitant, Fr. babitans, 

leg Dweller; one that lives in any 
plac¢; inhabitant. _ 

Not to earth are thofe bright luminaries 
Officions ; but to the earth’s babitant. 

Powers celeftial to each othee’s view ` 
Stand fill confeft, though dittant far they lie, 

Or babitants of earth, or fea, or iky. Pope. 
HABITATION. 2. f. [babitatior, French; 

hatitatio, Latin. ] 

1. The ftate of a place receiving dwellers. 

Ampiitude almoft immenfe, with ttars : 
Numerous, and every ftar pérhaps a world . s 
Of deftin’d habitation. 19 4 Milton. 

2. A& of inhabiting; ftate of dwelling. | 
P 5 Palaces, + | ` 
For want of babitation and repair, al 

Diffolve to heaps of ruins. ~ae Denbam. 

Rocks and mountains, which in the firt ages 
were high and craggy, and confequently thea incon- 
venient for abitation, were by continual deterration 
brought to a lower pitch. i Woodward. 

3. Place of abode; dwelling. 

Wifdom, to the end fhe might fave many, built 
her houfe of that nature which is common unto all; 
fhe made not this or that man her Saditatiex, but 
dwelt in us. . Hooker. 

God oft defcends to vifit men > 

Unfeen, and through their baditations walks 

To mark their doings. Milton 
HABITA'TOR. x. f. [Latin.] Dweller; 
inhabitant. 

The fun’s prefence is more continued unto the 
northern inhabitants; and the longeft day in Cancer 
is longer unto us than that in Capricorn unto the 
fouthern babitators, Brown. 
Hasi'ruar. ad. [habitue], from habit, 
Fr.] Cuftomary ; accuftomed; inveterate; 
eftablithed by frequent repetition. It is 
ufed for both good and ill. 

Sin, there in pow’r before 
Once a€tual; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual hebitant. Í Milton. 

Art is properly an abita! knowledge of certain 

rules and maxims. South. 
By length of time 

The feurf is worn away of each committed crime: 

No fpeck is left of their Sabitua/ tains ; 

But the pare ether of the foul remains. ~ Dryden. 

’Tis impoffible to become an able artit, without 
making your art dabitwal to you. Dryden. 
Hasi'ruatcy. adv. [from 4abitual,| Cuf- 
tomarily ; by habit. 


Milton. 


natures, and render us badituallyholy. Atterbury. 

To HABITUATE, v. a. [babituer, Fr.) To 
accuftom; to ufe one’s felf by frequent 
repetition; with z0. 

Men are firft sayied by bad counfel and com- 
pany, and next they bubitwaie themfelves to their vi- 
cious practices. Tillotfon. 

Such as live in a rarer air are Labituuted to the 
exercife of a greater mufeular ftrength. Arbuthxor. 

HABITUDE.. /e [habitudo, Lat. babitude, 
French.] , 

1. Relation; refpeét; ftate with regard to 
fomething clfe. 

We cannot conclude this complexion of nations 
from the vicinity or Labitude they hold unto the fun, 

Brown. 

The will of God is like a ftreight unalterable rule ; 

but the various comportments of phe creature, either 


Internal graces and qualities of mind fandtify our , 
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thwarting this rule, or holding conformity to it, ote 
cafions feveral babitudes of this ruleunto it. Hate. 
Itrefults from the very nature of things, as they 
ftand in fuch a certain babitude, or relation to one 
‘another. . ` South. 
. As by the objective part of perfe& happinefs we 
underftand that which is beft and laft, and to which 
all other things are to be referred, fo by the formal 
part muk be underttood the beft and laft babitude of 


man toward that beft object. Norries 
In all the Saditudes of life, 

The friend, the miltrefs, and the wife, 

Variety we ftill purfue. Dryden. 


z. Familiarity ; converfe ; frequent inter- 
courfe. 

His knowledge in the noble? ufeful arts, 
Was fuch dead authors could not give;  - 4 
But habitudes with thofe who live. Dryden, 

To write well, one muft have frequent babitudes. 
with the beft company. n 

3. Long cuftom; habit; inveterate ufe. 
This 1s more properly babit, 

Mankind is willing to continue in a pleafiog error w 
ftrengtheaed by a long habitude. rydan; 

Thy ear, inured to charitable founds, 

And pitying love, muft feel the hateful weunds 

Of jett obfcene, and vulgar. sibaldry, 

The ill-bred queftion, and the leud reply,- 

Brought by long babitude from bad to worfe't 

Myft hear'the frequent oath, the direful curfe. 

= š i x Prior. 
4. The power of doing any thing acquired. 
by frequent repetition. 
„Itis impoffible to gain an exa&t habitude, without 
an infinite namber of aéts and perpetual practice. 

í Dryden, 

Ha'pnas. adj. [hap ne Bap, or zap; as 
would, xould, or xe wonld; will niil, or ne 
will; that is, let it happen or zote) At 
random ; at the mercy of chance; with- 
out any rule or certainty of effect. 

He circles draws, and fquares, 

With cyphers, aftral characters, 

Then looks ’em o'er to underftand ’em, 

Although fet down babnab at random. JSdudibras. 

Fo HACK. w: a. [haccan, Saxon y hacker, 
Dutch; hacher, Fr. from acaye, an axe, 
Saxon. } > 

1. To cut into fmall pieces; to chop; to 
cut flightly with frequent blows; to, 
mangle with unfkilful blows. It bears 
commonly fome notion of contempt or 
malignity. 

He put on that armour, whereof there was noone 
piece wanting, though backed in fome places, be- 
wraying lome fight not long fince paffed. Sidney. 

hat a fave art thou, to back thy fword as thou 
haft done, and fay it was in fight! Shakefp. 

Richard the Second here was back’d to death. 

Shakefo 

T’ll fight "till from my bones my feh be Jacks. 

2 Shakefp. 

One flourithing branch of his moft royal root 
Is backs downy aad his fummer leaves all faded, 

By envy’s hand, and murder’s bloody axe, Sdake/p. 
Burn me, Lack me, hew me into pieces. Dryden, 
Not the back’d helmet, nor the dutty field, 

> But Purple velts, and flow'ry garlands pleafe. Addif. 

But fate with butchers plac’d thy prieftly tally, 
Meek modern faith to murder, Jack and maw). 

F ` Pope. 

2. To {peak unreadily, or with hefitation. 

Difarm them, and let them queftion; let them 
keep their limbs whole, and baek our Englith. Shak. 

To HACK. w. x. To hackney; to turn 
hackney or proftitute. Hanmer. 

Ha'cxue. 2. f. Raw filk; any flimfy fub- 
ftance unfpun. 

Take the backe of acock or capon’s neck, or a 
plover's top: take off one fide of the feather, and 
than take the Sachée filk, gold or filver thread, and 
make thefe falt at the bent of the hook, l alion, 


To HA'CKLE. v, a. To drefs flax. 
` Ha’cwney. 


Ere- ar 
HAG 
Halcxsry. 2. / [hackwai,Welth ; Backencye, 
Teutonick; Aaguenée, French. ] 
t. Apacing horfet : c = 
t. A hired horfe; hired horfes being ufually 
taught to pace, ees as good | 
acers. d i g 
Light and lead pages were as cafily fuborned to 
make an affidavit for money, as poft-horfes and back- 
#eys are taken to hire. Bacon. 
Who, mounted on a broom, the nag, 
And dackney of a Lapland hag, 
Ta queft of you'came hither poit, 
3 An hireling; a proftitute. 
‘ Three kingdoms rung 
With his accumulative and Lackrey tongue. Rofe. 
That is no more than every lover 
Does for his backney lady futer. Hudibras, 
Shall cach {purgall’d dzekney of the day, 
Or each new penfion’d fycophant, pretend 
To break my windows. ‘ 
4. Any thing let out for hire. 
A wit can ftudy in the ftreets; 
Not quite fo well, however, as one ought; 
A ackxey coach may chance to fpoil a thought. 
Pope. 


TAG 
To Hac. w. a. [from the noun:] To tor- 
- ment; to harafs with vain terrour. 

That makes them in the dark {ce vifions, 

. And dag them(elves with apparitions. fludibras, 

How are fuperfticious men "bagged out of their 
wits with the fine? of omens, tales, and vifions! 

‘ D Fifirange. 
Ha'carn. adj. [hagard, French.} 
1. Wild; untamed; irreclaimable. 

As bagard hawk, prefuming to contend 3 
With hatdy fowl above his able might, 

His weary pounces all in vain doth foend, 

To trufs the prey too heavy for hia flight. Falry Q, 

She’s to difdainful; 

T know her fpirits are as coy and wild, 

As bagard as the rock. Shake/p, 
2. [Hager, German.] Lean; rugged; per- 

haps, ugly. To this fenfe I have put the 

following paffage ; for’ the author ought 

to have written Aagard, 

A bagged carion ofa wolf, and a jolly fort of doz, 
with good flefh upon’s back, fell into company toge- 
ther, $ a _, L' Efirange, 

3» Deformed with paffion; wildly difor- 
dered. : 

Fearful befides of what in fight had pafs'd, 

His hands and Aagard eyes to heav'n:he cat, 
Pryden, 

Where are the confcious looks, the face now pale, 

Now fluthing red, the down-calt hagard cyrs, 
Or fist on earth, or flowly rais’d! Smith, 
HAGGARD. z./. 
1. Any thing wild or irrclaimable. 
I will be married to a wealthy widow, 
Ere three days pafs, which has as long lov'd me 
As I have lov'd this proud difdainful baggard. 
Shake/p. 


Hudibras. 


Pepe, 


g. Much afed; common. 
Thefe notions young ftudents in phyfick derive 
from their backney authors. Harvey, 
Hackney. a a. [from the noun.) 
To practife in one thing; to accuftom, as 
to the road. 4 
Ie is long backney'd in the ways of men, Shak. 
AICQUETON., m, f. [aguet, old French, a 
little horfe.] Some piece of armour. 
You may fee the very fathion of the Irith horfe- 
@an in his long hofe, riding fhoes of coftly cordwain, 
his bacgueton, and his habergeon. Spenfer, 
Hap. ‘The preterite and part. paff. of bave, 
I bad better, you Aad better, &c. means 
the fame as, it would be better for me or you; 
or it would be more eligible: it is always 
ufed potentially, not indicatively: nor is 
fave ever ufed to that import. We fay 
likewife, tt bad been better or aworfe. 
I bad rather be a country fervant maid, 
Than a queen with this condition. Shake/p. 
Had we not better leave this Utica, 
To arm Numidia in our caufe ? Addifon's Cato, 
Ha'pvock. n. f, [hadct, Fr.] A fea fih 
of the cod kind, but fmall. 
The coaft is ey ftored with pilchards, 
herrings, and baddocks. Carew. 
Hart. v.f. [pxpe, Saxon; heft, Dutch, 
from To have or kold.) A handle; that 
part of any inftrument that is taken into 
the haad. 
This brandith'd dagger 
i'll Sa! to the baft in her fair breatt. Dryden, 
Thefe estremities of the joints are the bf and 
handles of the members, Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
A needle is a fimple body, being only made of tter]; 
but a fword is a compound, becaufe its haft or handle 
is made of materials different from the biade, Watts, 
To Hart. v.a [from the noun.] To fet 
in a haft, Ainfworth, 
HAG. n. J. [þegerre, a goblin, Saxon; 
heckle, a witch, Dutch.] 
3. A fury; a the-montter. 
Thos fpoke th’ impatientprince, and made a paufe ; 
Hisfouldagerais'd their heads, and clapt their hands; 


2, A fpecies of hawk. 

Docs the wild haggard tow’r into the iky, a 
And to the South by thy direétion fly 2 Sandys, 

[enlarge my difcourfe to the obfervation of the 
aires, the brancher, the ramith hawk, and the bag- 
gard. - Walton, 

3» A hag. So Garth has ufed it for want 
of onderftanding it. 

Beneath the gloomy covert elan To 
1n a dark grot, the baleful baggard lay, 
Breathing black vengeance, and infecting day. 

Garth, 

Halecarpuy. adv. [from haggard.] De- 
formedly ; uglily. 

For her the rich Arabia fweats het gum; 

And precious oils from diftant Indies come, 
How baggardly foe'er fhe looks at home. Dryden, 

Ha'ecess. n, f. [from hog or hack.) A mafs 
of meat, generally pork chopped, and in- 
clofed in a membrane. In Scotland ic is 
commonly made in a fheep’s maw of the 
entrails of the fame animal, cut fmall, 
with fuet and fpices. 

Halccisn. adj, (from bag.]} Of the na- 
ture of ahag; deformed; horrid, 

But on us both did baggie age fteal on, 
And wore us out of aét. 

To HA'GGLE. v. a. [corrupted from hackle 
or kack.] To cut; to chop; to mangle : 
always in a bad fenfe. 

Suffolk firit died, and York all baggled o'er, 

Comes to him where in gore he lay intleep’d. Shak, 

To Ha'ele, v. 2 To be tedious ina bar- 


Shakefp. 


And afl the powers of hell, in full applaufe ine i i A 
Flourith'd their fnakes, and toft their Hemi rnd: ga. gS long in coming to the price. 
Crafhaw, | Halccter. m. f. [from haggle.) 


te One that cuts. 
2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 
Ha'GroGRarner. x J; [a and 
A holy writer, 
The Jews divide the Loly Scriptures of the Old 


Teftament into the law, the prophets, and ile bagi- 
ographer t, 


2. A witch; an enchantrefs, 
Out of my door, you witch! you bag, you bag- 
gage, es you runnion, Sbhake/p. 
3. An old ugly woman. 
Such affeCtations may become the young ; 
But thou, old Lug, of threefcore years and three, 
Is thewing of thy parts in Greek for thse? Dryden, 


vežou.) 


HaiLsHOT, 2./. [hail and 


SHAT 


Han, interjer. An expreffion of fadden 
- effort. . es > a 
ler coats tuck’d up, and all her motions jut, 

She ftamps, and then cries bah! at ev'ry thrutt. 


3 t, Drydex, 
HAIL. 2. f hagel, Saxon,] Drops of rain 
frozen in p falling. ` : Locke. 


Thunder miz’d wit bail, 
Hail mis'd with fire, muft rend th! Egyptian fky, 
‘Milton. 
To Hair. w. u. To pour down hail. . | 
My people fhall dwell ina peaceable habitation 
when it hall ai? coming down on the foret. > 
á `; If. xxxii. rg. 
Hari. interjeé?, [hæl, health, Saxon: Aail, 
therefore, is the fame as falve of the 
Latins, or dysairs of the Greeks, liealth’ be 
to you.] A term of falutation now ufed 
only in „poetry; health be to you. lt 
is ufed likewife to things inanimate. 
Hail, bail, brave friend! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil. 
Her fick head is bound about with clouds: 
Tt does not look as it would have a bail, 
Or health with'd in it, as on other morns. 


Ben Fonfen, 
The angel bail Ferh 


Beitow’d, the holy falutation us'd 
Long after to blet Mary, fecond Eve, 
Farewell, happy fields, * 
Where joy for ever dwells! ba‘l hotrors! bail 
Infernal world! and thou profoundeft hell 
Receive thy new poffeffor ! Milton, 
All buil, he cry’d, thy country’s grace and love; 
Once firit of men below, now firtt of birds above, 
a s Dryden. 
Hai! to the fun! from whofe returning light 
The cheerful foldier's arms new luttre take, Rowe, 


Shak. 


Mitton. 


To Hart. v. a. [from the noun.) To fa- 


lute; to call to. 
A galley drawing near unto the thore, was bailed 
by a Turk, accompanied with a troop of horfemen., 
5 Knolles. 
Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breaft, 
And bail me thrice to everlafting reft, Dryden, 
. foot.” Small 
fhot fcattered like hail, 
The mafter of the artillery did vifit them tharply 
with murdering bai//ber, from the pieces mounted 
_ towards the top of the hill, Hayward, 
Ha'tustone. x. f. wes and fone.) A par- 
ticle or fingle ball of hail, n ; 
You are no furer, no, b 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or bailflone in the fun. Shake/p. 
Hard bai/ffones lie not thicker on the plain, 
Nor thaken oaks fuch fhow'rs of acorns rain, 
- Dryden. 
Baltuy. adj. [from bail] Confifting of 
hail. 4 
From whofe dark womb a rattling tempent pours, 
Which the cold North congeals to Aaily thowers. 


Pope. 

HAIR. 2./. [hæn, Saxon] , 

1. One of the common teguments of ‘the 
body. Jt is to be found upon all the 
parts of the body, except the foles of 
the feet and palms of the hands. When 
we examine the hairs with a microfcope, 
we find that they have each a round bul- 
bous root, which lics pretty deep in the 
fkin, and which draws their nourifhment 
from the furrounding humours: that 
each hair confits of five or fix others, 
wrapt up in a common tegument or tube. 
They grow as the nails do, each part near 
the root thrufting forward that which 
is immediately above it, and not by any 
liquour running along the hair in tubes, 

as plants grow. ` Quincy. 

§-¥ 2 My’ 


H A'L 


My ficece of woolly bair uocurls. ' Skalf. 
Shall the difference of bair only, on the fkin, be 
a mark of a different internal conftitution between 
a changeling and a drill? ' ocke, 
2. A fingle hair. o 
P Naughty lady, 
Thefe balre which thou do’ft ravifh from nd chin, 
Will quicken and accufe thee. Shakefpeare, 
Much is breedidg; 
Which, like the courfer'’s bair, hath yet but life, 
And not a ferpent’s poifon. Shakefp. 
3. Any thing proverbially fmall. 
1 Mf thou tak’ more 
Or lefs than juit a pound ; if the feale tarn 
< But in the eflimation of a beir, 
` Thou dict. Shakefp. 
He judges to a bair of little indecercies, and 
knows better than any man what is net to be written, 
Dryden. 
4. Courfe; order; grain; the hair falling 
in a certain diréction 
He is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bodies: 
if you fhould fight, you go again the Bair of your 
. profelfion. 4 -~ Shakefp. 
Haliasrainen. adj. [This Mould rather 
be written Aarebrained, unconftant, un- 
. fettled, wild as a fare.] Wild; irre- 


ular; unfteady. 


Let’s leave this town; 


for they are bafrbrain'd 


: flaves, 
And hunger will enforce them be more eager. 
Shake/p. 
HAIRBREADTH. # f. [bair and breadth.) 
- A very {mall diftance; the diameter ofa 
“hair. nD j 
_ Seven hundred chofen men left-handed could fling 
ftones at an Sairbreadth,-and not mif 
Judg. xx. 36. 
J fpoke of moft difaftrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
, Of. bairbreadth “capes in th? imminent deadly 
breach. * Shak. 
HAiRBEL. 2. f. The name of a flower; 


the hyacinth. 
Halirrctotn. m f. (hair and cloth.) Stuff 
! made of hair, very rough and prickly, 
worn fometimes in mortification. 
It is compofed of reeds i of plants woven 
- together, like a piece of baire ‘ath, Grew 
Hatrualce. a f. [hair and face.) ‘The 
fillet with which women tic ap their hair. 
Some worms are commonly refembled to a wo- 
man’s dairlace or fillet, thence called tenia. 
Harvey. 
If Molly happens to be carelefs, ; 
"And but negle&s to warm her airlace, 
She gets a cold 2s fure as death, Swift. 
Halircess. adj. [from hair} Wanting 
hair. j 
White beards have arm’d their thin and bairle/s 
fcalps 
Againft thy majefty. 
Havriness. 2 f. [from _bairy.} ‘The 
ftate of being covered with hair, or 
- ‘abounding with hair. s 
Hia'iry. adj. [from kair. ] 
3. Overgrown with hair; covered with 
hair. ' 
She his dairy temples then had rounded 


With coronet of flowers. Shakefp. 
Children are. not dairy, for that their fkins are 


“more perfpirable. Bacon. 
2) Confifting of hair. 

Storms have fhed 
. From vines the bairy honours of their head. 


Shakefpeare. 


le Dryden, 
Haxe. 2. f Akind of fifh. 
The coakt is ftored with mackrel and bake. 
s Carew. 
Ha'kor. m fe [from bake.] A kind of 
Ainfrworth. 


Han, in local names, is derived like a/ 
5 


Hate. adj. 


HAL 
from the Saxon pealle, i. ¢. a hall, a 


palace. In Gothick a/4 fignifies a tem- 


ple, or any other famous building. 
Gibf. Camden. 


HA'LBERD. «./. [Aalebarde, French; halle- 


barde, Dutch, from barde, an axe, and 
hale, a court, halberds being the common 
weapons of guards.] A battle-axe fixed 


to a long pole. 
Advance thy Sa/berd higher than my breaft. 


Shakefp. 

Our balberds did hut up his paage. Shaky. 
Four knaves in'garbs fuccinét, a teufty band 

Capson their heads, and Aaléerds in their hand, 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. — Pope. 


HA'LBERDIER. m. fi [balberdier, French 


from halberd] One wlto is armed witha 


halberd. ai 

The duchefs appointed him a guard of thirty 
balberdeers, in a livery of murrey aad blue, to attend 
hs perfon. E acon 
“the kiag had only his balberdeers, and fewer of 
them than ufed to go with him. Claréadon. 


Ha'teron. 2. f. [Aaleyo, Latin.} - A bird, 


of which: it is faid that fhe breeds'in the 
fea, and that there is always a talm 
during her incubation. 

Such fmiling rogues, as thefe, footh ev'ry paffion, 
Bring oil to fire, fnow to their colder moods; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their baleyon beaks 
With ev'ry gale and vary of their matters, 

Amidft our arms as quiet you fhall be, 
As bakyons brooding on a Winter fea. 


S bak, 
Dryden. 


Halcyon. adj. [from the noun.] Placid; 


quiet; fill; peaceful. 4 
When great Auguftus made war’s tempeft ceafey 


His Salcyon days brought forth the arts of peace. 
Denham. 


No man can expect eternal ferenity and balcyon 
days from fa incompetent and partial a caufe, as 
the conftant courfe of the fun in the cquinoétial 
circle, Bentley, 
This fhonld rather be written 
„hail, from bel, health.] Healthy; found; 

hearty; well complexioncd. 

My feely theep like well below, 

For they been 4:/e enough 1 trow, 


And liken their abode. Spenj ere 


Some of thefe wife partizans concluded the govern- | 


ment had hired }wo or three hundred bale men, to 

be pinioned, if not executed, as the pretended càp- 

tives. Addin. 
His ftomach too begins to fail ; 

Laft year we thought him ftrong and bale 

But now he’s quite another thing: P 

I with he may hold put "till Spring. - Swift. 


To Hare. v. a. (halen, Dutch; baler, 


. French.] - To drag by forec; to pull 

violently and rodely- 

Fly to your houfe ; 

The plebéians have got your fellow tribune, 
And bale him wp and down. 

: My third comfort, : 
Starr’d moft unluckily, is from my breaft, 
Hal'd out to murder. Shakefp. 

Give diligence that thon mayeft be delivered 
from him, lett he dale thee to the judge. Luke, 
Ile by the neck hath bald, in pieces cuts 
And fet me as a mark on every butt. Sandys. 
Thither by harpy-footed furies bal’d, 
At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 
Are brough:. Milton, 
This finiftrous gravity is drawn that way by the 
great artery, which then fubfidech, and daleth the 
heart unto it. i Brown. 
Who would not be difgufted with any recrea- 
tion, in itfelf indifferent, if he fhould with blows 
be baled to it when he had no mind? 
In all the tamults at Rome, though the people 
. proceeded fometimes to pull and bale ope another 
about, yet nb blood was drawn "ull the time of the 
Gracchi 


¢ 


Shitkefp. 


HALF. adu. 


Locke. 


Swift. 


“HAL 


‘| Ha'ter. m f. [from ale.) He who pulls 


and hales. 
HALF. 2. /. plural Aalves. paaie, Sax. 
and all the ‘Feutonick dialefis. The? 


is often not founded. ] 
1. A moiety; one part of two; an equal 


part. 
An balf acre of land. 1 Sa. xiverg. 
Many might go to heaven with balf the tabour 
they go to-hell, if they would venture their induftry 
the nght way. Ben Fonfone 
Weil climes friendthip, the moft noble’ 
OF virtues all our joys makes double, 
And into 4a/ves divides our trouble. 
Or what but riches is there known 
Which man can folely call his own; 
In which no creature goes his half, 
Unlefs it be to fquint and laugh ? Hudibras. 
No mortal tongue can ajf the beauty tell; 
For none but hands divine could work fo well. Dryd. 
Of our manulatture foreign markets took off one 
balf, and the other ba/f were confumed amongft our- 
felves. y Locke. 
The council is made up 4 out of the noble fa- 
„milies, and 4a/f out of the plebeian. Adldifor. 
‘Half the mifery of life might- be extinguifhed, 
would’ men alleviaté the general curle by mutual 


Denbam. 


compaffion. Addifon, 
Her beauty in thy fofter balf 
Bury’d and loft, fhe ought to grieve. Prior, 


Natural was it for a prince, who had "propofed 
to himfelf the empire of the world, not to neglect 
the fea, the balf of his dominions. Arbuthnot. 


2. It fometimes has a plural fignification 


when a number is divided. 
* ‘Had the Jand felected of the beft, 
Half had come hence, and let the world provide the 
ref. en. 


i. In part; equally. 
I go with love and fortune, two blind guides, 
To lead my way; balf loth, and ba/fconfenting. 
Dryden. 


z. Iris much ufed in compofition to fig- 


nify a thing imperfe&t, as the following 
examples will how. 


Hawesioop. v. /. One not born of the 


fame father and mother. 

Which thall be heir of the two male twins, who, 
by the diffection of the mother, were laid open to 
the world? -Whether a filter by- tlie Sa/f-blood 
fhall inherit before a brother's daughter by the whole- 
bleod ? chee 


Haur-siroopen. adj: [half and blood.) 


Mean; degénerate. 
2 The lec alone lies not in your good will. 


= Nor in thine, Lords 
—tlalf-blecded fellow, yes. Shakefpeare. 


Harr car. z. f. Cap imperfettly put off, 


or faintly moved. 
With certain balf caps, and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into filence. Shakefp. 
HA'LFENDEAL. z. f. [alf and bal, Sax. ] 
Part. A Spenfere 
Havr-FaceD. adj. [ae and TEA 
" Showing only part of the face; fmal 
faced ; 1n contempt. 3 
Proud incroaching tyranny 
Burns with revenging fire, whofe hopeful colours 
Advance a balf-faced fun Itriving 10 hine. Shak, 
This fame balf-faced fellow, Shadow; give me 
this man: he prefents no mark to the enemy; the 
foeman may with as great aim level at the edge of a 
penknife. ' Shake/p, 
HALF-HATCHED, adj. [half and batch,} 
Imperfectly hatched. 
Here, thick as hailftones povr, 
Turnips, and balfzhatch'd eggs, a mingled thow’r, 
Among the rabble train. Gaye 
Ha r:wearo. adj. Imperfeétly heard; not 
heard to an end. 


Not added years on years my tafk could clofe: 
Back 


HAL HAL HAL 
Half-wityare fleas, fo little and fó light, When we have found the kiog, he that firft lights. 
We fearce could know they live, but that they bite. on him, 2 
` Dryden d| Halloo the other. Shakefp, King Lear,. 
Haurewrtrep. adj. [from balf-wit.] Im-| To Ha'tiow. v a. [halzian, hahg, Saxon, 
perfectly furnithed with underftanding. holy.] t 
T would rather have trufted the refinement of our r. To confecrate: to make holy. G 
language, as to found, to the judgement of the women When we fanétify or hallow churches, it îs only 
than of balf-xcitted poets. _ Swift. to teftify that we make them places of publick re- 
Jack had paffed tor a poor, well-meaning, balf-] forts that we inveft God himfelf with them, and - 


Back to thy native iflands might’it thou fail, 
And leave balf-beard the melancholy tale. Pope, 
Hawr-moon, a. f. 
1. The moon in its appearance when at half 
increafe or decreafe. 
2. Any thing in the igure of a half moon, 
. See how ia warlike mutter they appear, 
In rhombs, and wedges, aad balf-moons, and wings. 


Milton. i 
m -| witted, crack-brained fellow: people were itrangely that we fever them from commo ules. Tocker, 
HaLr-PENN vaf. plural half- pence. [Zalf furprifed to find him in fuch a rony Arbuthnot. Te cannot be endured to aan oils profets that he 
and fesuny.] : . 1. When falfis added to any word noting} putteth fire to his ncighbour’s houfe, but yet fo 
1A copper coin, of which two make a perfonal qualities, it commonly notes C EE si the fame with prayer, that he hoped it 
y HW not burn. MHooker. 
panny. contempt. an A aker, 
le a lute caf it twelve leagues, I : Is't Cade that I have flain, that monftrous traitor ® 
Fn ed bai pence i Shake rare po tage nf, ri fort of fifh. r ea. Sword, | will ballow thee (or this thy ied 
I thank yous and fure dear friend, my thanks ALIDOM. m. f [ alg oom, ho y Juag And hing thee o'er my tomb, when Lam dead. 
are too dear of a balf-penny. Séske/peare. ment, or hahg and dame, for lady.| Our Sbake/praree 
He cheats for bal/-pence, and hedofis his coat , bleffed lady. In this ir fhould be Halidam. ~My prayers rr 
To fave a farthing ina ferryboat. Dryden. By my 4alidem, quoth he, Are not words duly ballow'd, nor my wifhes i 
Never adinit this perniciouscoin, no not fo much Yea great matter are in your degree, Uubberd, ae n vanities ; 7 ay togra pe 
asione tingle half- penny. Swift. Hatoimense, ea fs (hah = mafr.] The rea ioc eai Dy a Spe enry -i 


2. It has the force of an adjeétive con- 
joined with any thing of which it denotes 
the price. 

There thall be in Engtand feven half-penny loaves 

* fold for a penny. Shake/p. 

You will wonder how Wood could get his ma- 
Jefty ‘s broad feal for fo great a fum of bad money, 
and tbat the nobility here could not obtain the 
fame favour, and make ourown balf-pence as we 
ufed to do. Swift. 

HALF-PIKE. 2, /. [half and pike} The 
fmall pike carried by officers. 

The various ways of paying the falute with the 
balf-pike. Tatler. 

HALF-PINT. x, f: [halfand pizt.) The | 
fourth pact of a quart. 

One 4a/f-pint bottle ferves them both to dine ; 
Aod is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope. 

HALF-SCHOLAR. m f. One imperfeéily 
learned. 

We have moy half-febolars now-a-days, and 

. there is much confufion and inconfittency in the no- 
tions and opinions of fome perfons, . Wares, 

HALF-SEAS over. A proverbial expreffion 
for any one far advanced. It is com- 
monly nfed of one half drunk. 

Tam £c/f- feas o'er to death; 
And fince] mutt die once, I would be foth 
To make a double work of what’s half tinith'd. 
Dryden, 

HALE-SICHTED. adj. [lalf and fighe] 
Seeing imperfcâly ; having weak difcern- 
ment. 

The officers of the kiag’s houfhold had aeed be 
provided, both for his honour and thrift ; they mutt 
look both ways, elfe they are but half fighted. 


featt of All-fouls. 

She came adorned hither fike fweet Nay ; 

Sent back like Sulima/s, or thorteft day. Shakefp, 
A‘uituous. adj. [halitus, Lat.} Vapor- 
ous; fumous. 

We {peak of the atmofphere as ofa peculiar thin 
and alitucus liquor, much lighter than fpirit of 
wine. 5 Boyle, 

Haut. x. f. {pal, Saxon; halle, Dutch. 
1, A court of juftice; as Weftminter Hall. 
O loft too foon in yonder houfe or bal. - Pope. 
2. A manour-houfe fo.called, beeaufe in it 
were held courts for the tenants. . 

Captain Sentry, my mafter’s nephew, haa taken 

poleton of the bail houfe, and the whole eftate, 
Addifon, 
3- The publick room of a corporation, 

With expedition on the’beadle call, 

To fummon ali thecompany tothe ball. Garth. 
4- The firt large room of a houfe, 

That light we fce is buraing in my ball. Shak. 

Countety is fooner found in lowly theds 
With fmoky rafters, than in tap’ftry balls 
And courts of princes, Milten, 

HALLELUJAH. mf, LD] Praife Je 
the Lord. A fong of thank fgiving, 
Theo mhall thy faints 
Unfained Fallelujabs to Thee fing, 
Hymns of high praife. Milton, 

Singing thofe devout hymns and heavenly anthems, 
in which the church militant feems ambitious to 
emulate the triumphaat, and echo back the folemn 
praifes and Lalfeluprhs of the celeftial choirs. Boyle, 
A'cLOO, inter. [The original of this word 

is controverted : fome imagine it corrupt- 
ed from a Zui, to him! others from allons, 
let us go! and Skizner from baller, to 
draw.] A word of encouragement when 
dogs are let loofe on their game. 

Some popular chief, 
More noify than the reft, but cries ballon, 
And, in a trice, the bellowing herd comes ont, 


Dryden. 
To Ha'L LOO. v. 2, n French. | 
t. To cryas after the dogs. 
A cry more ruoeable 
Was never bulloo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. Suk. 
2. To treat asin contempt. 
County folks Aalfoord and houted after me, as 
the arrant i coward tat ever thewed his thoulders 
to his enemy. Sidney, 
To Ha!'t.too. v.a. 
te To encourage with fhouts. 
If, whilft a boy, Jack ran from {choo}, 

Fond of his hunting-horn and pole, 

Though gout and age his fpeed detain, 

Old John balécoshis huunds again, Prior. 
2. To chafe witl: fhouts. 

1f 1 fy, Marcius, 

talho me like a hare, Shakefp. 

3- Tocall or thout to, 


Now retting, blefs’d and da/low'd the feventh day, 
As refting on that day from all his works, : 
But not in filence holy kept. Milton, 

Then banifh’d taith Mall once again retum, 

And veftal fires in ba/fow'd tem lės burn. Dryden. 

No fatyr lurks within this ba/fow'd ground s - 

But nymphyand heroines, kings and gods abound. 
BY Granv, 
2. To reverence as holy; Aallowed be thy 
name. 
Hariuctina'rionsm/, | hallucinatio, Lat.] 
Errour ; blunder; miftake ; folly. 

A wafting of fleth, without caufe, is frequently 
termed a bewitching difeafe ; but queltionlets a mere 
hallucination of the vulgar. Harvey. 

This muft have been the bailucinationof the tran~ 
feriber, who probably miftook the dath of the I for 
aT. Addifen. 

Haw. 2. /. [healm, Saxon.) Straw ; pro- 
nounced bawm: which fee. 4 

Ha'Lo. n.f. A red circle round the fun 
or moon, - 

Hf the hail be a little flatted, the fight tranfmit- 
ted may grow fo frong, at a little Jef diftance than 
that of twenty-fix degrees, as to form a bala about 
the fun or moon ; which /a’, as often as the hail- 
ftones are duly figured, may be coloured. Newton, 

I faw by reflexion, in a veffel of thagnating water, 
three Aa/o's, crowns or rings of colours about the 
fun, like three little tainbows, concentrick to his. 
body. i f Newton, 

HA'LSENING, adj. (hals, German ; bafi. 
Scottifh, the neck.) Sounding harthly ;. 
inharmonious in the throat or tongue. 
Not in afe. 

This is Lalfening horny name hath, as Cornuto» 
in Italy, opened a gap to the {coffs of many. Carew.. 

HA'LsER. x. /. [from haly, neck, and yeel, 
a rope. Jt isnowin marine pronuncia- 
tion corrupted to Aaw/er.], Avrope lefg. 
than 4 cable. - 

A beechen maft then in the hollow bafe 
They hoifted, and with well-wreath'd Aa/fere hoife 
"Their white fails, * Chaprsany. 

No balfers need to bind thefe veffels here, 

Nor bearded anchors 5 for no ttorms they fear. 
Dryden.. 2 

To HaT. we z. [healz,. Saxon,. lame 6: 
healzan, to limp. 

te To limp ; to belame. 

And will fe yet debafe her eyes 
On me, that 4a/t and am mif-(hapen thus > Sass. 

Thusinborn broiis the factions would engage, 

Or wars of exil’d heirs, or foreign rage, 
Till balting vengeance overtook outage.. Drydens. 

Spenfer himfelf aileG&ts the obfolete, 

And Sidney's verfe Su/ts ill on Roman feet. Popes 

2. To ftop in a march. 


I was forced to balt in this perpendicular march. 
Addifen. 


Bacon. 
HALF-SPHERE, m. fe [half and Sphere.] 
Hemifphere. 
Let night grow blacker with thy plots ; aad day, 
At fhewing but thy head forth, ftart awa 
From this balf-/pbere, Ben Ponfon, 
ALF-STRAINED. adj. [alf and jirain.] 
Half bred ; imperfet. 
1 find l'm but a balf-frain'd villain yet, 
But mungril-mifchievous ; for my blood buil’d 
To view this brutal aét, Dryden, 
HatF-sworp. »./, Clofe fight; within half 
the length of a fword, 
lam a rogue, if 1 were not at balf-/word with 
a dozen of them twa hours together, Shakefp, 
HALF-WAY. adv, [taf and avay.] In the 
middle. : 


Fearlefs he fees, who is with virtue crown’d, ? 


; 


The tempeft rage, and hears the thunder found ; 
Ever the fame, let fortune fmile or frown . 
Serenely as he liv’d refigns his breath i 
Meets dettiny ba/f-way, nor thritiks at death, 
Granville. 
Haur-wit. m f [half and wn] A 


blockhead ; a foolith fellow, -3e Tohefitate ; to ftand dubious, 


‘ How. 


HAM 
How long balt ye between two opinions? r Kings. 
4 To fail ; to faulter. 
Here’s a papee written in his hand ; 
<A baiting fonnet of his own pure brain, 
Fathion’d to Beatrice. _ Shakefp. 
All my farniliars watched for my Salting, faying, 
peradventure he will be enticed, and we fhall prevail 
. againgt him. Jeremiah, 
Hawt.» /. [from the verb.] Lame; crip- 
led. 2 
Emag in hither the poor, the maimed, the-Żalr, 
and the blind. Luke, 
Haut. n.f [from the verb. ] 
1. The actot limping; the manner of limp- 
ing. A 
z. [dite, French.] A ftop ina march. 
- The heav’nly bands 
_Down from a iky of jafper lighted now 
‘In Paradife, and on a hill made balt. 
Scouts each coaft light armed feour 
Each quarter to defery the diftant foe, 
Where lodg’d, or whither fed, or if for fight 
In motion, or in halt. Milton. 
Without any balt they marched between the two 
armies. Clarendon. 


Ha'irer. s.f. [from alt.) He who limps. 


Ha'trer. ». J- [pealpzne, Saxon, from 
haly, the neck. X 

a. A rope to hang malefaĉ&ors. 

He’s tled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield s 
And humbly thus, with Safters on their necks, 
Expect your highnefs’doom of life or death. Shak. 

They were to die by the fward if they fteod upon 
defence, and by the Salter if they yielded ; where- 
fore they mate choice to die rather as foldiers than 
as dogs. Hayward, 

Were I a drowfy judge, whofe difmal note 
Difgorgeth balvers, as a juggler’s throat 
Dath ribbands. Cleaveland, 

He gets renown, who, to the dal/zer near, 

But riarrowly efcapes, and buys it dear. 

2. Acord; a mip {tring. 

Whom neither da/ter binds nor burthens charge. 

Sandys. 

To Haurer. v.a. [from the noun.) ‘To 
bind witha cord ; to catch in a noofe. 

He might have employed his time in the frivolous 
delights of catching moles and altering frogs. 

F Atterbury. 

To Harve. v. a. [from half, halves.) To 
divide into parts. 

Harves. interje [from half, dalves being 
the plural.] “An expreflion by which any 
one lays claim to an equal fhare. 

Have you not feen how the divided dam 
Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb ? 

But when the twin cries ba/ves, the quits the firft. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Cleaveland. |. 


Ham. whether initial or final, is no other 
than the Saxon ham, a houfe, a farm, or 
village. Gibfon’s Camden. 

HAM. z. / [ham, Saxon; hamme, Dutch, ] 

1. The hip; the hinder part of the articu- 
lation of the thigh with the knee. 

“The bam was much relaxed; but there was fome 
eontraCtion remaining. Wifeman, 

2. The thigh ofa hog felted. 

Who has not learn’d, treth fturgeon and 4am pye 
Are no rewards for want and infamy ? Pope. 


Ha'marep adj. (hamatu, Latin. ] Hook- 
ed ; fet with hooks. 

To Haluaux. v. x. [from bam.) To cut 
the finews of the thigh; to hamftring. 
Hane. nfe [hama, Saxon ;] The collar by 

which a horfe draws in a waggon. 
Ha'muer. z. /. [ham, Saxon, and det, the 
diminutive termination. A fmall village. 


Within the felf-fame lordihip, parith, or barter, 
Yands have divers degrees of valas Bavon, 


HAM 


He pitch’d upon the plain 
His mighty camp, and, when the day eetura’d, 
The country walted, and the bamlersburn'd. Dryd. 

HA'MMER, 2. J. [hamen, Saxon; haniuer, 
Danith. ] 

1. ‘The inftrament confifting of a long han- 
dle and heavy head, with which any thing 
is forged or driven. 

The armourers, 
With bufy Sammers clofing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Shake/peare. 
‘The ftuff will not work well with a bammer. 
Bacon. 
It is broken not without many blows, and will 
break the beft anvils and ammers of iron. Brown. 
Every morning he rifea frefh to his Sammer and 
his anvil. 3 South. 
The fmith prepares his Bammer for the ttroke. 
x Dryd. Juv. 
2. Any thing deftruttive. 


That renowned pillar of truth aod kammer of 


herefies, St. Auguftine. I/akewill on Providence. 
To Ha'mmer.. a. [from the noun.) 


1. To beat with a hammer. 
His bones the bammer'd fteel in ftrength furpafs. 
> : Sandys. 
2. To forge or form withahammer. ào 
Some bammer helmets for the fighting field. 
Dryden 
Drudg’d like a fmith, and on the aavil beat, 
*Till he had Sammer'd out a vaft eftate. . Dryd. 
I muft pay with Sammered money inftead of 
milled. Dryden, 
3. To work in the mind; to contrive by 
intellectual labour: ufed commonly in 
contempt. 
Wilt thau Rill be Lammering treachery, 
To humble down thy hufband and thyfelf? Shak. 
He was nobody that could not ammer outof his 
name an inventidn by this witchcraft, and picture it 
it accordingly. Camden, 
Some (pirits, by whom they were ftirred and guided 
in the name of the people, bammered up the arti- 
cles. Hayward. 


To Ha'mMER. V. ne 


1. To work ; to be bufy ; in contempt. 
Nor need’{t thou much importune me to that, 
Whereon this month | have been dammering. Shak, 
I have been ftudying how to compare 
This prifon where | live unto the world ; 
And, for becaufe the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but myielf, 
J cannot do it; yet PI ammer on't. 
1. To be in agitation. 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand; 
Blood and revenge are bammering in my head. 
Shakefpeare. 


Shake/p. 


HA'MMERER. m. f. [from hammer] He 


who works with a hammer. 


HA'MMERHAR De 2 f. [hammer and bard.) 
Hammerhard is when you harden iron or fee} 
with much hammering on it. Moxon, 
Ha'mMocx. 2. f- (hamaca, Saxon.] A 
fwinging bed. 

Privce Maurice of Naffau, who had been aceuf- 

tomed to Sammocks, ufed them all his hfe. 
Temple. 


Hamrer. x. Je [Suppofed by Mixfbew to 
be contra@ed from band panier; but 
hanaperium appears to have been a word 
long in ufe, whence banaper, hamper.) A 
linge batket for carriage. 

What powder’d wigs! what fames and darts J 
What dampers full of bleeding hearts ! Swift. 

To Ha'mper. v. a. [The original of this 
word, in its prefent meaning, is uncer- 
tain: Junius obferves that Aamplyns in 
Teutonick is a quarrel: others imagine 
that hamper or hanafer, being the trea- 
fury to which fines are paid, to bamper, 


HAN 


which is commonly applied to the law, 
means originally to fire.] 
te To fhackle ; to entangle, as in chains or 
nets. 
O loofe this frame, this knot of man untie { 
That my free foul may ufe her wing, 
Which is now pinion'd with mortality, 
Asan entang)'d, anrper'd thing. 
We hail tind fuch engines to affail, 
And bamper thee, asthou fhalt come of force. Milt, 
What was it but a lion dampered in a net | 
~~~ ű L'Efirange. 
Wear under vizard-mafks their talents, 
And mother wits before their gallants ; 
Until they're Samper'd in the noofe, 
‘Too faft to dream of breaking loofe. Tudibras, 
They bamper and entangle our fouls, and hinder 
their fight upwards. Tillstfon. 
2. ‘Voenfnare ; to inveigle ; to catch with 
allurements. 
She'll bamper thee, aad dandle thee like a baby. 
Shake/p. 


Herbert, 


3° To complicate ; to tangle. 
Engend’ring heats, thefe one by ove unbind, 
Stretch their {mal} tubes, aod bamper’d nerves un- 
wind, Blackm. 
4. ‘Vo perplex; to embarrafs by many lets 
and troubles. 
And when th! are bamper'd by the laws, 
Releafe the lab’rers tor the caufe. Hadibras, 
Halmstaine. x fe [ham and fring. The 
tendon of the ham. 
A player, whofe conceit 
Lies in his baw/fring, doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue, and found 
’Twixt his ftretch'd footing and the fcaffoldage. 
l a Shake/p. 
On the hinder fide itis guarded with the two 
hamfirings. Wife. 
To HAMSTRING. wv a. preter and part. 
paf. ham/ffrung. i the noun.] To 
Jame by cutting the tendon of the ham. 
Hamftring'd behind, unhappy Gyges dy'd; 


Then Phalaris is added to his fide. Dryden, 
Hay for daze, in the plural. Obfolete. 

Spenfer. 

Ha'waper. x. fe [banaperium, low Latin. ] 


Atreafury ; an exchequer. The clerk of 
the banaper receives the fees due to the 
king for the feal of charters and patents. 
The fines for all original writs were wont to be 
immediately paid into the dazaper of the Chancery. 
Bacon, 
Ha'nces. v.f. [In a fhip.] Falls of the 
fife-rails placed on bannifters on the poop 
and quarter-deck down the gang-way. 
ar. 
Ha'nces. [In architecture.] The ends 
of elliptical arches; and: thefe are the 
arches of fmaller circles than the fcheme, 
or middle part of the arch. Harris. 
The fweep of the arch will not contain above 
fourteen inches, and poe you muft cement pieces 
to many of the courfes in the Jance, to make them 
long enough to contain fourteen inches. § Afoxex. 


HAND. x.f. [hand, hond, Saxon, and in 
all the Teutonick dialeéts.] 

t. ‘The palm with the fingers; the member 
with which we hold or ufe any inftru- 
ment. $ 

They laid bands upon him, and bound him band 
and foot. Kneltes's Hifory of the Turkse 
They band in band, with wandering tteps ard flow, 
Through Eden took their folitary way, Milton. 
hat wonderful intrument the buzd, was it made 
to be idle ? Berkley, 


2. Meafure of four inches; a meafure afed 
in the matches of korfes; a palm. 
Side, right or left. 
For the other fde of the court gate on this and, 
: = and 


HAN HAN HAN 


hat Sand, were hangings of fifteen cubits. to their bands, had fufficient qualifications and op- | from a governour, fhall put him into the Lends of 
sidi n Exod, xxxviih 15. portunities of rifing to thefe high pofts. Addifon. his own inclination. Locke. 
zo. Care; neceflity of managing. Vetigales Agri were lands taken from the enemy, 
Jupiter had a farm a long time upon his bands, and diftributed amongtt the foldicrs, or leftin the 

for want of a tenant to come upto his price. L’E/ir. hands of the proprietors under condition of cer. 


« Part; quarter; fide.. 
£ It is ot, on_atl bands, that the people of 
England are, more corrupt in their morals than any 


; ’ in duties. Arbuthnae 
h ion this d rthe fun. Swift, Wheo a ftatefman wants a day’s defence, tain > 
S Reddy n ment we ‘refpect to the re- Or envy holds a whole week’s war with fenfe, 33. Preffure of the bridle. 
f+ tNeady pay k Or fimple pride for flatt’ry makes demands, Hollow men, like horfes, hot al band, 
o ae h offer the bai accepted cere a ee by dunce be whiftled aff my bands. Pope. Make gallant thow, and promife of their metas 
which offe + ; J 
egestas’: teile. Knolles's Hiflary, | 2%» Difcharge of duty. ake/p 


34. Method of government; difcipline; re- 
ftraint. 
Menelaus bare an heavy Sand over the citizensy 
having a malicious mind againit his countrymen, 
2 Mac. v, 24. 
He kept a ftri& Sand on his nobility, and chofe 
rather to advance clergymen and lawyers. Bacon, 


Let it therefore be required, on hath parts, at the 
bands of the clergy, to be in meannefs of eftate like 
the Apofttes; atthe bands of the laity, to be as they 
who lived-undee tHe Apoftles. Tooker. 

22; Reach; nearnefs: as, at hand, within 
« reach, near, approaching. 
Your hufband is at Land, I hear his trumpet. 


Thefe twa muft make our duty very eafy; a con- 
fiderabie reward in Sand, and the affurance of a far 
greater recompence hereafter. : Tillotfon. 

6. Ready payment with regard ta the prayer. 

Let not the wages of any mau tarry with thee, but 

give it him out of band. Tob. iv. 14. 
7. Rate; price. 


Time is the meafure of bufinefs; money of wares: Shakefp. 5 aa ride aon’ isito be kept paed al de- 
‘ dane bought at a dear bands where there is Coufins, I hope the days are near at band, bia ye in recreation fancy mu a 
fmal! difpatch Bacon. Thar chambers will be fafe. Sbake/p. Bal Ty to Ipeak. orkes 
$7 a > diti + rate He is at band, aad Piodarus is come 35. Influence; management. r 
ee atonsi a To do you falutation. Shakefp. Flattery, the dang’rous nurfe of vice, 


With fimplicity admire and accept the myftery ;. 
but at no band by pride, ignorance, intereft, or va- | 
nity wreft it to ignoble fenfes. Taylor's Worthy Com. 

Ie is either ao ill fizn or an ill effect, and there 
fore at no band confiltent with humility, Tay/or. 

9. Att; deed; external aétion. 
Thou faweft the covtradidtion between ray heart 
and band. King Charles. 
to. Laboor; aé& of the hand. 
» _ Almafchar was a very idle fellow, that never would 
fet his band to any bufinefs during his father’s life. 
Adidifin. 
Trather fafpeet my own judgment than 1 can bt- 
- lieve a fault to be in thit poem, which lay fo long 
wader Virgil's correction, and had his lait bard put 
toit Aitdijen. 
£1. Performance, 
E Where are thefe porters, 
Thefe lazy knaves? Y’ave made a fine bard 7 fellows, 
There's a trim rabble let in. Shakefp. 
12. Power of performance. 
He bad a great mind to try his band ata Spec- 
tator, and would fain haye ove of his writing in-‘my 


Got band upon his youth, to pleafures bent. Daniel. 
36. That which ‘performs the office of a 
hand in pointing. 

The body, though it moves, yet not changing per. 
ceivable diftance with other bodies, as faft as the 
ideas of our own minds do naturally follow one ano 
ther, the thing feems to ftand full; as is evident in 
the bands of i and thadows of fun-dials. Locke. 

37- Agent; perfon employed; a manager. 
a TÈ wifelt ae if he eT himfelf 3 his 
people from ruin; under the wori adminiftration, 
what may not his fubjedts hope for when he changeth 
Sands, and maketh ufe of the belt? Swift. 

38. Giverand receiver, 

This tradition is more like tobe a notion bred in 
the mind of man,.than tranfmitted from band to 
bard. through all generations. Tilloifon. 

39. An act; a workman; a foldier. 
Your wrongs are known: impofe ‘but your com- 
mands,- 
This hour hall bring you twenty thoufand bands. 
Dryden. 


The fight of his mind was like fome fights or eyes; 
rather ftrong at Sand than to carry afar off. Bacon. 
Any light thing that moteth, when we find no 
wind, theweth a wind at Band. Bacon, 
A very great found near bazd hath firucken many 
deaf, Bacon. 
Ic is not probable that any body thould effeé that 
at adiftance, which, nearer band, it cannot per- 
form. h Brown, 
When mineral oe metal is to be generated, nature 
needy not to have at Land falt, fulphur, and mercury. 
Boyle. 
z3. Mutual management. 
Nor fwords at band, nor hiffing darts afar, 
Are doom'd t’ avenge the tedious bloody war, Dryd. 
24. Stateof being in preparation. 
Where is our ufual Manager of mirth ? 
What revels are in Land? Is there no play, 
To eafe the anguith of a torturing hour? Sbake/p. 
25. State of being in prefent agitation, 
È look’d upon her with a foldier’s eye; 
That lik’d, i had a rougher tafk in bard, 
Than to drive liking to the name of war, Shakefp. 


H . à . t i ii i i t i fe 
works, : Addifon, It in indiffereat to the matter in band which way lal pinaratinhinal” Go E 
_Afriend of mine basa very fice —— the | the learned thall determine of it. Lecke, and infolence of foldiers, Dryden. 
violin. ifon- | 26. Cards held at a game. A dictionary containing a natural hiftory requires 


13. Attempt; undertaking. 
Out of them you dare take in bard’ to lay open 
the original of fuch a nation. Spenfer en Ireland, 
t4. Manner of gathering or taking. 
* Asher Majetty hath received great profit, fo may 
»by a moderate band, from time to time reap the 
like. , Bacen, 
15. Workmanhhip; power or at of manu- 
facturing or making. 
An intelligent being, coming out of the bands of 
- infimite perfection, with an averfion or even dif- 
ferency to be rcunited witli its Author, the fource 


There was never a band drawn, that did dnuble 

the reft of the habitable world, before this. Bacon. 

27. That which is ufed in oppofition to 
another, 


too many 4zads, as well as too much time ever to 
be hoped for, ` Locke, 
40. Catch of reach without choice, 
The men of Ifrael fmote as well the men of every 
city as the beatts and all that camc to band. Judges. 
A fweaty reaper trom his tillage brought 
Firlt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fleaf, 
Uncull’d as came to band. Milton, 
41. Form or caft of writing, 
Here is th’ indiétment of the good Lord Haftings, 
t Which ina fet bard fairly is engrofs'd ; 
Eleven hours Eve fpent to write it over, Shakefp, 


He would difpute 
Confute, change bands, and fill confute, Hudibras. 
28. Scheme of ation. 

Confule of your own ways, and think which Sand 
Is beft to take. Ben Fonfon, 

They who thought they could never be fecure, 
except the king were firl at their Mercy, were 
willing to change the band in carrying on the war. 


of its utmoft felicity, is fuch a thock and i mat 3 Clarendon. Sclyman thewed-him his own letters intercepted, 

. in the beautiful analogy of things, asis not confittent . Advantage: eain. a afking him if he knew not that band, if he knew 
with finite wiSom and perfeclion, , Cheyne. g Te ree Pie band by not that feal? i i Knolles, 
16. Manner of acting or performing. hota tee tome Eed broke of lis treaty cf Being difcovered by their knowledge of Mr. Cow- 
The matter faw the madnefs rife; peace, and proclaimed hottiliry. Hayward. ley’s band, 1 happily efeaped, “Denham. 


His glow.ng cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
Aid while ke heav'n and earth defy’d, 
Chang’d his bard, and check’d his pride, Dryden, 
17. ¢ gency; part in action. 
God mult have fet a more than ordinary efleem 


1f my debtors do not keep their day 


pe: Competition; conteft, Deny their bands, and then refufe to pay, 
She in beauty, education, blood, Tout ieni. Dye, 


Holds band with any princefs in the world. Shak, Whether men write court ar Roman Lait, ah 
31. ‘Tranfmiffion; conveyance; agency of | any nther, there is fomething peculiar in every one’s 


; : ; ey iting. Cockburn 

upon that which David was not thought fit to hav: conveyance, writing rar . 
py in. 3 South. The falutation by the baad of me Paul, „The way to teach to write, is toget a plate giaved 
55 of iving or prefenting. (Cy ee wg * an S he Fate like. Locke. 
Tat Tamar drefs the meat in my git, that I| 32. Poffeffian; [Po 0 the Seite fa helices + mmi 
may eat it at her band. 2 Sam, xiii 5. Sacraments ferve as rhe mnral inftruments of God ote 


1 prefent thefe thoughts in an ill hand; but {cho- 


To-night the post's advocate I ftand, lars are bad penmen, we feldoni' tegaid the me- 


to gSa alta the ufe whereof is ip our bands, 
And he deferves the favour at my and. Addifan, 


the effect in his. Hooker. 


T 4 hovel ik P “chanick partof writing, , Felton, 
19. A& of receiving any thing ready te Ee Amia eiaa a They were wrote on both fides, and in a fmall 
one’s hand, when it only waits to be Yon thall be cruth’d together into peace. Dryden, ‘apd ua 


taken. 
Flis power reaches no farther than to compound 
anl divide tbe materials that are made to his and ; 


Between the landlord and tenant there muff be a | 42. Hanp over head. Negligently ; rafhly; 
yey of the revenue uf the land conftantly in their without feeing what one does. 
andi, Lecke. + So many ftrokes of the-alarum bell of fear and 


but can do nothing towards the making or deftroying Iw is fruittefs pains to learn a Tanguaze, which one awaling to ether nations, and the facility of the 
enc atom of what is already in being. Locke. may guefs by his temper he will wholly neglect, as utles, which Land over bead, have (erved their turn, 
Blanys whore greataeSs and fortune were not made fon as an approach to manhood, fexting him free dosh ring the peal fo much the louder. Bacon, 

, "i j 


A country 


HAN. 


A country fellow gotan unlucky tumble from 2 
tree: Thus ’tis, fays a paflenger, when people will 
be doing things band ever head, without either fear 
or wit. LD Eftrange. 
3. Hano to Hann. Clofe fight. 

In fingle oppofition, band to band, 

He did confound the beft part of an hour. Siakefp. 

He iffues, ere the fight, his dread command, 
That flings afar, and poinards band to band, 

Ve banith’d from the field. ` Dryden. 
44. Hano fz Hann. In union; con- 
jointly. 

.” Had ‘the fea been Marlborough’s element, the 
war had been beftowed there, to the advantage of 
the country, which would then have gone band in 
band with his own. Swift, 

45. Hann in Hann. Fit; pat. 

‘As fair and as good, a kind of band in band 
comparifon, had been fomething too fair and too good 
for ahy lady in Britanny. _Sbuke/p. 

46. Hanp to mouth. As want requires. 
Lan get bread from band to mouth, and make 
even at the year’s end. | I? Effrange. 
47- To bear in Hano. To keep in ex- 
pectation ; to elude. 

A rafcally yea-forfooth knave, to bear in band, 
and then ftand upon fecuritye Shakefp. 

48. Tobe Hann and Glove. To be intimate 
and familiar; to fuit one another. 
To Hand. ve a. [from the noun.] 

1. To give or tranfmit with the hand. 

Judas was not far off, not only becaufe he dipped 
in the fame dilh, but becaufe he was fo near that 
our Saviour could bard the fopuntohim. Brown. 

I have been fhewn a written prophecy that is 
banded among them with great feerecy.  Addifon. 

2. To guide or lead by the hand. 
Angels did band her up, who next God dwell. 
Donne. 

By fafe and infenfible degrees he will pafs from a 
boy toa man, which is the moft hazardous ftep in 
life: this therefore thould be carefully watched, and 
a young man with great diligence banded over it. . 


rke. 
3. To feize; to lay hands on. 
Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes, 

Tirit and me: on mine own accord, I'll off. Shak, 

To manage; to move with the hand. 
Tis then that with delight I rove, 

Upon the boundlefs depth of love: 

I blefs my chains, ! band my oar, 

Nor think on all } left on thoar. Prior. 
. To tranfmit in fucceflion, with docx; 
„to deliver from onc to another. 

They had not only a tradition of it in general, but 
oven of feveral the molt remarkable particular acci- 
‘dents of it likewife, which they banded downward 
to the fucceeding ages. Woodward. 
T know no other way of fecuring thefe monu- 
ments, and making them numerous cnongh to be 
banded down to future ages. Addifin. 
Arts and {ciences confit of feattered theorems and 
practices, which are banded abont amongit the maf- 
ters, and only revealed to the lif artis, till fome 
great genius appears, who colleéts thefe disjointed 
propofitions, and reduces them into a regular fyftem. 
j ` Arontbnot, 
One would think a ftory fo fit for age to talk of, 
and infarey to hear, were incapable of being banded 
down to us, Pope, 

Hanp is much ufed in compofition tor 

that which is manageable by the hand, as 
a handfaw; or borne in the hand, as a 
handbarrow. 

Ha'noparrow. z. f. A frame on which 

any thing is eartied by the hands of two 
men, without wheeling on the ground. 


A bandbarrow, wheelbarrow, hovel, and {pade. 
ufer. 

Set the board whereon the hive ftandeth on a 
Sandbarrow, and carry them to the place you intend. 
Mortimer. 


Hanp-basxet. z fi A portable bakket. 


4. 


HAND-BELL. m fe 


HAND-BREADTH, #. Je A fpace equal to 


Ha'np ep. adj. [from band. | 


4. As much as can be done. 


HANB-GALLOP. # / A flow and eafy gal- 


2. A man who lives by manual labour. 


HAN 
You mutt havewoollen yarn to tie grafts with, and 
afmall bandbafker to carry them in. Mortimer. 
A bell rung by the 
hand. 
The ftrength of the percuffion is the principal 


caufe of the loudnefs or foftnefs of founds, as in 
ringing of a baxd-bell.harder or fofter. Bacon. 


the breadth of the hand; a palm. 
A border ofan bandbreadth round about. Exod. 
‘Ihe eaftern people determined their band breadth 
by the breadth of barley-corns, fix making a digit, 
and twenty-four a band's dreadth. Arbuthnot, 


1. Having the ufe of the hand left or right. 
Many are tight banded, whofe livers are weakly 
conitituted: and many ufe the left, in whom that 
partis ronge. Brown. 
2. With hands joined. 
Into theit inmoft bow’r 
Handed they went. Milton, 
H'anoer. 2. f. [from hand.] Tranfmit- 
ter; conveyor in fucceffion. 

They would affume, with wond'rous art, 

Themielves tobe the whole who are but part, 
OF that vaft frame the church ; yet grant they were 
The Sanders down, can they from thence infer 
A right t'interpret : Or would they alone, 
Who brought the prefent, claim it for their own ? 
Dryden. 
Ha'nprast. #. f. [Aandand faf.] Hold ; 
cuftody. Obfolete. 
Ifthat shepherd benot in bandfaft, let him fly. 
Shakefpeare. 
Halxpruc. mf. [band and full.) 
1. As much as the hand ean gripe or con- 
tain. 

l faw a country gentleman at the fide of Rofa- 
mond’s pond, pulling a bandful of oats out of his 
pocket, and gathering the ducks about him., Addif. 

2. Apalm; a hand’s breadth; four inches. 

Take one veffel of filver and another of wood, each 
full of water, and knap the tongs tegether about an 
handful trom the bottom, and the found will be 
more refounding from the veficl of filver than that of 
wood. Bacon, 

"Fhe peaceful feabbard where it dwelt, - 

The rancour of its edge had felt ; 
For of the lower end two handful 
lt had devour’d, it was fo mantul, 
. Afmall number or quantity. 
He could not, with fuch a bandfulof men, and 


without cannon, propofe reafonably to fight a battle, 
Clarendon. 


Hudibras. 


Being in poffeffion of the town, they had their 
handful to defend themfelves from firing. Raleigh, 


lop, in which the hand preffes the bridle 
to hinder inereafe of fpced. 

Ovid, with all his fweetnels, has as little variety 
of numbers and founds as he : he is always upon a 
band-gallup, and his verfe runs upon carpet ground. 

é ryden. 
HAND-CUN. x. J A gun wielded by the 
hand. 

Guns haye names given them, fome from ferpents 
or ravenous birds, as culverines or colubrines ; others 
in other refpects, as cannons, demicannoas, band- 
guns, and mufkets. Camden. 

HANDICRAFT, x., f. [Land and craft.] 
1. Manual occupation ; work performed by 
the hand. 

Particular members of convents have excellent 
mechanical geniufes, and divert themfelves with 
painting, fculpture, architecture, gardening, and 
feveral kinds of handicrafts. Addifon. 


_,. The cow’nants thou fhalt teach bycandle-light, 
When puffing fmiths, and ev'ry painful trade 
Ont age in peaceful beds are laid. Dryden. 

The auricrics for children of ordinary gentlemen 


Py ` 


‘5. To deal with; to prattices 


HAN 


and handicrafts are managed after the fame manne 
Gulliver's Travels, 

HANDICRA'FTSMAN, 1. f. [handicraft and 
man.) A manufatturer; one employed 
in manual occupation. 

O miferable age! virtue is not regarded in bandi- 
craftsmen , Shakefpe 

He has fimply the bet wit of any bezdir 
in Athens, Shakefp. 

The principal bulk of the vulgar natives are tillers 
of the ground free, fervants, and bandicrafifmen ; 
as fmiths, mafons, and carpenters. acon, 

The profanenefs and ignorance of bandicraft/men, 
(mall traders, fervants, and the like, are toa degrec, 
very hard to be imagined greater. Swift. 

It is the landed man that maintains the merchant 
and thopkeeper, and Aandicraft/man. Swift. 

Ha!noity. adv. (from bandy.] With fkill ; 
with dexterity. 

HA'NDINESS. n. f [from dandy] Readi- 
nefs ; dexterity. 

Ha'npiwoex. ne fe [handy and work] 
Work of the hand; produét of labour ; 
manufacture. e 

In general they are not repugnant unto the natural 
will of God, which witheth to the works of his own 
hands, in thatthey are his own bandiwerk, all hap- 
pinefs; although perhaps, for fome fpeclal canfe in 
our own particular, a contrary determination have 
feemed more convenient. Hooker. 

As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather 
have gone on my bandiwork. Shakefp. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament fheweth his handiwork, Pfalms. 

He parted with the greateft blefling of human 
nature for the Aandizvork of a taylor. L' Effrange. 

HA'NDKERCHIEF, 3. f. [band and kerchief. | 
A piece of filk or linen ufed to wipe the 
face, or cover the neck. 

She found her fitting in a chair, in one hand 
holding a letter, in the other her dandkerchicf, 
which had late’y drunk up the tears of her eyes. 

Sidney. 

He was torn to pieces with a bear: this avouches 
the thepberd’s fon, who has not only his innocence, 
but a Aandkerchief and rings of his, that Paulina 
knows. Shakefpeare. 

The Romans did not make ufe of handkerchiefs 
but of the lacinia or border of the garment, to wipe 
their face. Arbuthnot. 

To Ha'NDLE. v. a, [handelen, Dutch, from 
band. | 

t. To touch ; to feel with the hand. 

The bodies which we daily bawdle, make us pers 
ceive, that whilft they remain between them, they 
hioder the approach of the part of our hands that 
prefs them. P Lacke, 

2. To manage ; to wield. 

That fellow bandier his bow like a crowkeepsr. 


3. To make familiar to the hand byte 
quent touching. 


An incurable fhynefs is the general vice of the 
Irith horfes, andis hardly ever feen in Flanders 
becaufe the hardnefs of the winter forces the breeders 
there to houfe and Aar:dle their colts fix months 
every year. Temple, 
4. To treat; to mention in writing or talk. 

He left nothing fitting for the purpofe 
Untouch'd, or Nightly band/ed in difcourfe, Shake/p. 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice, 
Thou Landle? in thy difcourfe. Shakefp, 
Leaving to the author the exact Landling of every 
particular, and Tabouring to follow the rules of 
abridgment. 2 Afar, 
e Ofa number of other like inflances we fhall fpeak 
more when we bandle the communication of founds. 
Bacon, 
By, Cuidus Ubaldus, in his treatife, for the ex- 
lication of this inftrument, the fubseties of it are 
argely and excellently handled. Wilkins's Dedalur. 
In an argument, Sand/ed thus briefly, every thing 
cannot be faid. Atterbury. 


They 


HAN 


They that barde the law know me not. Ji. 8. 
6. To treat well or ill. 
Talbot, my life, my joy, again return’d 1. + 
How wert thou bard/et, being prifoner 2, Séake/p, 
They were well cnough pleafed to be rid of an 
enemy that had Sandie them to ill, Clarendon. 
7. To prattife upon; to tranfa@.with. 
Pray you, my lord, give me leave to queftion ;, you 
fhall fee how I'll bandie her. Shake/p, 


Ha'xpxe. wf (handle, Saxon. ] 


HAN a 

The femen will neither ftand to their bartfuils, 

nor fuffer the pilot tofteer, * ‘Temple, 

Ha'npsaw.2.f, Saw manageable by the 

hand. p ; yer 
My buckler ent through and through, and my’ 

» fword hack'd like a bandfaru. o Sbakefp. | 

To perform this work, it is nece(fary ‘to be pro- | 
vided with a ftrong knife and a fmall dand/aw. » 

i Mortimer. 

Ha'xoser. z. f [kazel a firk gift, Dutch. } 

‘The firt a& of uling any thing; the firft 


HAN 
H the fkin were parchment, and the blows you gave 
me ink, 

Your own handwriting would tell you what I think. 
hakefpear e, 
To no other caufe than the wife prayidence of God 

can be referred the diverfity of bandwritings. 
«Cockburn. 


Ha'xpy. adj. [from band.] 


1. Executed or performed by the hand. 
They were but few, yet they would eafily over- 


throw thé great numbers of them, if ever they came 


‘ MANS - : J ey Wee i 
4 bail mT uA aa hy ‘aii act of fale It is notu fed, except in the F BAE were drawn fo clofe, — 
BioiNeadlolitloadiandakond dialeét of trade. Almoft to came to bandy blows. Hudibras, 


* The apoftles term it the pledge ofour inheritance, 
« and the bazel or earnelt of that which is to come. * 
« id Hooker, 

Thou art joy's band/el; heav'n lies flat in thee, 
Subject to every mounter’s bended knee. Herbert, 

To Ha'noser.. v. @ “To ufe or do any 
thing the firft time. x 
In timorous deer he bardfels his young paws, 
And leaves the rugged bear tor firmer claws. Codey. 
i'd thow you | 
How eafy 'tis to die, by my example, 
And bandjel fate before you. Dryd. 
HA'NDSOME. adj. [handfeem, Dutch, 
ready, dexterous.) ITA 
1, Ready ; gainly ; convenient. 

Tora thief itis fo bandfame, as it may feenmit 

was firit invented for him, ` “ Spenfer, 
2. Beautiful with dignity ; graceful. 

A great man entered by force into a peafant’s 
houfe, and, finding his wife very $andfome, turned 
the good man outof his dwelling., y  Addifon. 

3. Elegant ; graceful. ‘ 

That eafinefs aod 4and/ome addrefs in writing is 
hardeft to be attained by perfoos bred in a meaner 
way- \ ~ a Felton, 

4. Ample ; liberal: as, a handfome fortune. 
5, Generous; noble : as a Aandfonre action. 


To Ha'npsome. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
To render elegant or nedt.. p 
Flim all repute a 

For his device in bandfominga foit ; = 
To judge oflace he hath the beft conceit. | -Downe. 


2 
Ha'xpsomety. adv. [from hand/ome.] * 
te Conveniently ; dexteroufly. ‘ 
Under ithe may eleanly convey any fit pillage that 
cometh banxdfomelyinhis waye - enfer, 
When the kind- nymph, changing her faultlefs 
fhape. 

Becomes hedis handfomely ta cape. H diler, 
2. Beautifully ; gracefally.’ = i 
3. Elegantly; neatly. ~ 

A carpenter, after he hath fawn down a tree, hath 
wrought it bandfomcly, and made a veffe! thereof. ' 
k Ws F oe Wifdan. 
4. Liberally ; generoufly. __ . 
I am finding out a convenient place foran alms- 
houfe, which I intend to endow very bundjimely 
for a dozen fuperannuated hufbandmen. - Addifin 


z. Ready ; dexterous ; skilful. 
She thript the ftalks of all their leaves s the beft 
She cull'd, and them with bandy care fhe dreft, 
3 a  " Dryden, 
The fervants wath the platter, fcour the plate ; . 
And each is handy in his way. Dryd, 


3+, Convenient ; ready to the hand. 


The firike-block is a plane thorter than the joint. 
er, and is more Sandy than the long jointer. 


Can gripe the facred bande of our feeptre, , 

Unlefs he do profane, feal, or ufurp. ` Shake/p. 
Fortune turneth the barde of the bottle, which 

is eafy to be taken hold of; and after the belly, 

which is bard tografp. ; Bacon, 
There is nothing but hath a double Sand/e, or at 

leaft we have two hands to apprehend it, Taylor, 
A carpenter that had got hic iron work of an axe, 

begged only fo much wood as would make a handle 

to tt, L'Efirangr, 
Of bone the bardes of my knives are madey 

Yet noilltatte from thence affects the blade, 

Or what l carve ; nor is there ever left 

Any unfav'ry hant-gouft from the haft. Dryden. 
A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 

Hung by the Sandie on a driven nail. Dryden. 


2. That of which ufe is made. 


They overturned him in all his interefts iy the 
fure but fatal baxd/e of his own good nature. Sourbh. 


Ha'yocess. adj. [hand and kf.] Without 
a hand. 
Speak, my Lavinia, what accurfed hand 
Math made thee dandlefe 7 
His mangled myrmidons, 
Nofelefs, bandle/t, hack’t and clipt, come to him 
Cryiog oa Hector. Shakefp, 


Ha'womatp. 2. f. A maid that waits at 
hand. 


Brave Burgundy, undoubted hnpe of France ! 
Stay, let thy humble dandmaid fpeak to thee, Shak. 
She gave the knight great thanks in little {peech, 

Aad faid the would his 42xdmaid poor remain, 

Fairfax, 

T will never fet politicks againft ethicks, efpecially 

for that true Akies are but as a bandmaid to divi- 

nity and religion. Bacon. 

leaven’s youngeft teamed ftar 

Hath fix’d her polifti'd car, 

Her fleeping Lord with dandmaid lamp pg Ed 

A Milton, 
Love led them on; and Faith, who knew them beft 

Thy dendmaids, clad them o'er with purple beams 

And azure wings, that up they flew fo dreft, 

And fpeak the truth of thee on glorious themes 

Before the judge. Milton, 
Thofe of my family their mafter flight, 

Grown defpicable in my bandmuid's ight. Sandys. 
By viewing nature, nature’s bandmad, Art, 

Makes mighty things from fmall beginnings grow; 

Thus fithes frit to shipping did impart 

Their wil the rudder, and their head the prow. 


lox, 
Ha'noypanpy. »./ A play in which 
children change hands and places. à 
* See how yond jultice rails upon yond, fimple thief ! 
Hark in thine ar: change places ; and handydandy, 
which is the jultice, which isthe thief ? 
j Shakefpeare, 
Neither crofs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are_ 
quite fo ancient as bandydandy, Arbuth. and Pope.’ 


To HANG. v. a. preter. and part. paf, 

ų Aanged or hung, anciently bong. | [hangan, , 
Saxon. } a 

1. Tó fufpend; to faften in fuch a manner 
as to be fuftained, not below, but above, 

Strangely vifited people he cures; e 

, Hanging a golden ftamp about their necks, 

| Puton with holy prayers. Shakefp 
Mis great army is utterly tained, he himfelf lain 

init, and his head and right hand cut off, and dung 

| up before Jerufalem. , South, 


2 ‘To place without any folid fupport. 
| _ Thow all things haft of nothing made, 
That bang’? the folid earth in fleeting air, ' 
Vein’d with clear fprings, which amblent feas Tepaite 
— pe eo ay 
3. Tó choak and kill by fufpending by the 
neck, fo as that the ligature intercepts 
the breath and circulation, ` 
He hath commiffion from-thy wife and me : 
To Aang Cordelia in the prifon., Shake/p. 
. Hanging fappofes human foul and reafon ; ; 
| Thisanimal’s below committing treafon : 
| Shall he be dang’d, who never could rebel ? ¢ . 
| That's a preferment for Architophel, , “Dryden, . 
4. To difplay ; to fhow aloft. i 
This unlucky mole mifled feveral coxcambs ; and 
j like the banging out of falfe colours, made fome of 
them converfe with Rofalinda in what they thought 
the fpirit of her party. Addifon, 


Shakefp, 


1 


q 


Dryden, 
Since he bad placed his heart upon wifdom; health, 
wealth, vidlory and honour thould always wait on 
her as ber bandmaids. Addifon. 
Then criticifin the mufe’s Landmaid prov’d, 
To drefs bet charms and make her inore belov'd, 


Pope. 
Ha'nominn. »/, [band and mill.) A mil 
moved by the hand. 
Ofr the dradging afs is driv'n with toil 4 
~ Returning late, and loaden home with gain 
Of bartes'd pitch, and Landmilds for the grain. 
Dryden. 
Haws of. A vulgar phrafe for keep off ; 
forbear, p 
They cut a ftag intn parts ; but as they were en- 
tering upon the dividend, bardi off, fayı the lion, 
; Dryden. 
HA'NDSAILS, nf. Sails managed by the 
hand. 
Vou. J, 


Ha'wosomeEness. x. > [from 4andfome.} 
Beauty ; grace ; elegance. 

Accompanying her mourning garments with a 
doleful countenance, yet neither forgetting bandfome- 
nefi in her mourning garments, nor fweetnefs in her 
doleful countenance. Y . , Sldney. 

For bandfemenefi’ ee, it_were good you had 
the upper glafa upon a mail. Bacon. 

In cloths, cheap 4and/famenefs doth bear the bell. 

i { À i Herbert. 

Perfons ofthe fairer fex like that Land/emenefs for 

which they find themfelves to be the moit liked, ~ 

E TTA. 

Ha'xovicE. #. f. [hand and vice.] 'A vice 
to hold fimall work in, 9° "7 Y” 


HANDWRITING. w. f. [hand and avriting. J 
A calt or form of writing pecaliar to each 
hand. 


That you beat me atthe mart, I have your hand 
w how, 


t 


5e. To. let fall below the proper fituation ; 
to decline. 
There is a wicked man that bangeth down ‘his 
head. fadly 3 Burinwardly he is full of deceit. 
a mee tix a6 
The beauties of this place thould moum p’ ~: 
Th’ immortal fruits and flow’rs at my return 
Should dang their wither’d heads; for fure my breat 
ls now more pois’nous. r ryden 
| * The rofe is fragrant, but it fades in time ; 
The violet fweet, but quickly palt the Plime ; 
White lillies bang their heads and foon decay; * 
And whiter fhowin minutes melts away, Drews 
! _ The cheerful birds no longer fing ; 
; Each drops his head, and bang: his wing. 


s 


' 
Prior. 


6. To fix in fuch a manner as in fome di-e; 


rections to be moveable, 
- The gates and the chambers they renewed, and 
hanged doors upon them. Mar. w. 57. 1 


7. To cover or charge by .any thing 


| fufpended, 
sZ Hung 


HAWN : 


$lang be the heav’ns with black, yield day to 
night? Shakefp. 
The pavementever foul with human gore ; 
Meads and their mangled members Aung the door, 
. Dryden 
&. To fumifh with ornaments or draperies 


- faftened to the wall. 
Mufick is better in chambers wainfcotted than 
banged, Bacon. 
Il e’er my pious father for my fake 
Did grateful off rings on thy altars make, 
Or I increas’d them with my fylvan toils, 
` And bung thy holy roofs with favage fpoils. 
Give me to fatter thefe. Dryden. 
” Sir Roger has bung leveral parts of his houfe with 
the trophies of his labours. _ Addifen. 
To Hane. vu. m 
te Tobe fufpended; to be fapported above, 


not below. 

Over it a fair portcullis bung, 
Which to the gate direétly did incline, 
With comely compafs and compatture ftrong. Sper/. 

2. To depend; to fall loofely on the lower 


part ; to dangle. 
Upon her fhoulders wings the wears, 1 ; 
Like banging fleeves, lin’d through with ears. 
Hudibras, 
If gaming does an aged fire entice, * t 
Then my young mafter fwiftly learns the vice, 
And fhakes in banging fleeves the little box and dice, 


i Dryden. 
3. To bend forward. 

By banging isonly meant a pofture of bending for- 

ward to ftrike the enemy, Addifon. 
4: To float ; to play. ` 

And fall thefe fayings fram that gentle tongue, 

‘Where civil fpeech and foft perfuafion bung ? Prior, 
5., To be dupported by fomething raifed 
above the ground. 

Whatever is placed on the head may be faid 'to 
dang; as we call banging gardens fuch as are planted 
on the top of the houle. Addifor. 

6. To reft upon by embracing. 
- She dung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
She vied. i - i Shakefp, 

To-day might I, danging.on Hotfpur's neck, 
Have talked of Monmouth’s grave. . Shakefp. 

Fauftina is defcribed in the form of a lady fitting 
upoo a bed, and two little infants arging about her 
neck., 7 Peracham. 

7. To hover; to impend. 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 
And fundry bleffings bazg about his throne, 
That fpeak him full of grace, > Shakefp. 


, 


+ Odious names of diftinétion, which’ bad flepr | 


while the dread of popery bwng over us were revived. 

‘ d Aiterbury. 

2. To be loofely joined. a 
“Whither go you ? - E 

——To fee your wife: is fhe at home ? G 

—Ay, and as idle as fhe may bang together. Shak, 

g. To drag; to be incommodioufly joined. : 

In my Lucia’s abfence ] 

Life bangs upon me, and becomes a burden. Addif. 

10. To be compat or united. with sogether, 

In the common caufe we are all of ‘a’ picce: we 
bang together. e Dryden. 

Youe device bangs very well together; but is it 
not liable to exceptions? _ Addifon. 

33. To adhere, unwelcomely or incommo- 
dionfly. 

A cheerful temper. fhines out in all her converfa- 
tion, and diffipates thofe apprehenfions which bang 
en the timorous or the modelt, when admitted to her 
prefeace: Addijon. 

Shining landtkips, gilded triumphs, and beautiful 
faces, difperfe that gloominefs which is apt to Lang 
upon the mind in thofe difconfolate feafons. 


_ Addifen. 

12. To ref; to refide. n 
Sleep thall neither night nor day ‘ 1 
Hang vpon his penthovfe lid. - Shakefp. 
13. TS be in fufpenfe; to be ina ftate of 


uncertainty. ‘ 
2 ° 


[l 
| howto be without him. 


Haxncinc. z. f. [from hang.) 
't. Drapery hung or faftened againft the 


HAN 


Thy life hall bang in doubt before thee, and thou 
fhalt fear day and night, and fhalt haye none af- 
furance of thy life. Deut, 

14. ‘To be delayed ; to linger. 

a A nobje ftroke he lifted high, 
Which bung not, but fo fwift with tempelt fell 
On the proud crelt ufSatan. Milton. 

She thrice effay’d to fpeak : heraccents bung, 
And (ault’ring dy’d unfinifh’d on her tongue. ` Dryd. 

15. To be dependant on. 

Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that bangs on princes’ favours ! Sh. 
Great queen! whofe name tinkes haughty mo- 
narchs pale, 
On whofe juft fceptre bangs Europa’s feale, Prior. 

16. To be fixed orfufpended with attention. 

Though wond’ring fenates ung on all he fpoke, 

. The club muft hailhim matter of thejoke. Fine, 

17. To havea feep declivity. 

Suflex mart fhews itfelf on the middle of the 
fides of banging grounds. Mortimer. 

18. To be executed by the halter. 

The court forfakes him and fir Balzam kanga, 

G opts 

19. To decline ; to tend down. 

His neck obliquely o’er his thoulders dung, 

Prefs’d with the weight of feep that tames the 
E ftrong. T upe: 
HANGER., #. /. [from bang.] That by which 
any thing hangs; as, the pot bangers. > 
Hlancer. v. f. [from bang.] A fhort 
broad fword. i 

Ha'ncer-on. 2. f. [from hang.] A de- 
pendant, one who eats and drinks with- 
out payment.“ ! 

If the wife or children were abfent, their rcoms 


‘They all escufed themfelves fave rwo, which two 
he reckoned his friends, and all the reit hangers-on, 
ay Li kyjirange. 


„He is a perpetual banger-on, yet nobody knows 
> Swift. 


t 
i were fupplied by the umbræ, or bangers-cn. Brown. 
i 
|] 
i 


walls of rooms by way of ornament. 

| = Like rich bangings in an homely: houfe 

p So was his will in his old feeble body. Shakefp. 

Being informed that his breakfatt was ready, he 

drew towards the door, where the dangings were 

» held up. + b Clarendon. 
Now purple bangings cloath the palace walls, 


And fumptuous featts are made in fpiendid halls. 
© Dryden. 


| .. ‘Luteas“Van' Leyden has infected all Europe with 


| his defigas for tapettry, which, by thé ignorant, are 
| called ancient Bangings, «t =- . Dryden. 
., Rome oft has heard a crofs haranguing, 
‘With prompting prieft behind the Aanging.- Prior. 
2. Any thing that hangs to another. Not 
| » z 


| inufe, at 
|  Aftorm, or robbery, or call it what you will, 
| ‘Shook down my mellow 4ungings, nay my leaves, 
AndJtelt me bare to weather. Shakefp. 
Halwerne participial adj. [frombang.) - 
1. Foreboding death by the halter. a 
+ Surely; fir, a°good favour you have ; but’ that you 
have a banging look. x Shake/p. 
“What Æthiops lips he has! 
How full a fnout, and what q banging face! Dryd, 
2. Requiring to be panifhed by the halter; 
A hanging matter.nd» 
Hanoman. x. f, [hang and man.) 
1. The publick cxecuttoner. A 
‘This monfter fat like a bargman upon a pair of 
gallows; in his right hand he was painted holding a 
crown of lanrel, and in his left hand a purfe of money. 
sal Sidney. 
Who makes that noife there ? who are you? 
—Your friend, fir, .the Langman: you muft he fo 
good, fir, to rife, and be put to death. Shakefp. 
Men do not ttand AE 
In fo ill cafe, that God hath with his band 


HAP 


> Sign’d kings blank charters to kill whom they hate 5 
= Nor are they vicars but Bangmen to fate. Dora. 
I never knew acritick, who made it his bufinefs 

to lath the faults of other writers, that was not guilty 
of greater himfelf? as the hangman is geoerally a 
worfe malefactor than the criminal that fuffers by his 
hand. Addifon. 
2. A term of reproach, either ferious ar 


ludicrous. 

One ctied, God blefs us! and Amen! the other; 
As they had feen me with thefe bangman’s hands : 
Liftening their fear, 1 could dot fay Amen, 

When they did fay God blefs us. Shatefp. ` 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowftring, 
and the little Aangman dare not fhootat him. Shak. 

Hank. 2. f. [hank, Mlandick, a chain or 
coil of rope. 

1.. A fkein of thread. 

2. Atye; acheck ; an influence. 
word. 

Do we think we have the bask that fome gallants 
have on their trufting merchants, that, upon peril 
of lofing all former fcores, he mutt {till go on to fupply? 

Decay of Piety. 

To Ha'wxer. v. 2. | bankeren, Dutch.] To 
long importunately ; to have an inceffant 

. with; it has commonly after before the 
thing defired. It is fearecly ufed but in 


familiar language. . 
And now the faints began their reign, 
For which th had yearn'd fo long in vain, 
And felt fuch bowel hankerings, 
To fee an empire all of kings. Hadibras. 

Among women and children, care is to be taken 
that they get not a bankering after thefe juggling 
aftrologersand fortune-tellers. i.’ Eftrange. 

The thepherd would be a merchant, and the mer- 
chant termes after fomething elfe. L’ Eftrange. 

Doft thou not banker after a greater liberty in fome 
things? If not, there’s no better fign of good refo- 
lution. ‘es = Calany. 

The wife is an old coquette, that is always bam- 
kering after the diverfions of the town. Addifon. 

The republick that fell under the fubjection of 
the duke of Florence, ftill retains many dankerings 
after its ancient liberty. 

Han’t, for bas nor, or have nst, 
That roguith leer of your’smakes a pretty woman’s 
heart ake: you 4an’r that fimper about the mouth 
for nothing. Addifen. 
HAP. n. f. [anhap in Welth, is misfortune. | 
1. Chance; fortune. 
Whether artit were, or heedlefs bap, 

As through the flow’ring foreit rath fhe tied, 

In her rude hairs fweet flowers themfélves did lap, 

And nourifhing freth leaves and bloffoms did enwrap. 

A . Spenfer, 

2. That which happens by chance or fortune, 

Cur'ft be good bapt, and curit be they that build 
Their hopes on Japs, and do not make defpair 
For all thefe certain blows the furett thield. Sidney, 

To have ejected whatfoever that church doth make 
account of, without any other crime than that it 
hath been the 4ap thereof to be ‘ufed by the church 
of Rome, and not to be commanded in the word of 
God, might haply have pleafed fome few men, who, 
having begun fuch a courfe themfelves, muft be glad 
to fce their exainple followed. Hooker, 

Things cafual do vary, aad that which a man 

doth but chance to thirk well of cannot ftill have the 
like 4up. '  Knolles. 

Solymaa commended them for their valour in their 
evil Japs, more than the victory of others got by 
good fortune. Knolles. 

A fox had the bap to fall into the hands of a lion, 

: , Lb Efrange. 
3., Accident ; cafual event; misfortune. 

Nor feared the among the bands to ftray 
Of armed men; for otten had fhe feen 

The tragick end of many a bloody fray: 

Her life had full of Laps and haaatds been, Fuirfax, 
Har-itazaro. ne f Chance; accidents: 


perhaps originally Aap hazardè. 
The former of thete is the moft fure and infallible 
way; but fo hard that all hun it, and had rather 
4 walk 


A low 


WAP 


walk as men do in the dark by bap-baxard, than 
tread fo long and intricate mazes for knowledge’ 
fake. oker. 
We live at bap-bazard, and without any infight 
into caufes aod eflects. L’ Eftrange. 
We take our principles at Lap-Laxard upon trult, 
and then believe a whole “iter, upon 3 prefumption 
that they are true. Locke. 
To Hap. v. z. [from the noun. ] 
1. To happen; to have the cafual confe- 


uence. 

It will be too late to gather thips or fnldiers, which 
may need to be prefently employed, and whofe want 
may kap to hazard a kingdom. Clarendon, 

2. To come by chance; to befall cafually. 
Run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lords and lady what hath bap’d. Shak, 

In deftructions by deluge the remnant which bap 
tobe referved are igoorant people. Bacon. 

Ha'rLy, adv. [from hap.) 
1, Perhaps ; peradventure ; it may be, 

This lave of theirs myfelf have often feen, 

Haply wheo they have judg’d me fait afleep. Shak. 
To warn 

Us, baply too fecure, of our difcharge 

From penalty, becaufe from death releas’d 

Some days. Milton, 

Then Saply yet your breaft remains untouch’d, 
Though that fcems ftrange. Rowe. 

Letus now fee what cooclufions may be found for 
inftruction of any other ftate, that may 4ap/y labour 
under the like circumitaaces. Swift, 

2. Bychance; by accident. p 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugett, thatfwim the ocean ftream 3 
Him 4ap/y Qumb’ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of fome fmall night-founder’d (kif? 
Deeming fome ifland oft, as feamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his fealy rind, 

Moors by his fide. Milten. 
Ha'eLess. adj. [from bap.] Unhappy; 
unfortunate ; lucklefs; unlucky. 

Haplef: Ægeon, whom the fates have mark’d 
To bear th’ extremity of dire miihap ! Shai e/p. 

Here feel ft Icarus had found his part, 

Had not the father’s grief reftrain’d his art. Dryden. 

Did his nif atfion equal mine, 

I would refufe t Ina. Smith. 
To Ha'PPEN. va ne [from hap.] 
1. To fall out; to chance to come to pafs. 

Bring forth your ftrong reafons, and fhew us what 


. 


thall Sapper. Laiab, 
Say not I have fianed, and what harm hath dap- 
pened unto me ? Ecclef.v 4 


If it fo fall out that thou art miferable for ever 
thou haft no reafon to be furprifed, as if fome unex- 
pected thing had wa to thee, Tillotfon. 

2. To light; to fall by chance. 

T have Lappened on fome other accounts relating 
to mortalities, Graunt, 

Ha'rriLy. adv. [from happy. ] 

1. Fortunately ; luckily; fuccefsfully. 

l come to wive it wealrhily in Padua: 
If wealthily, then bappily in Padua. Shake/p. 
Prefere'd by conquelt, Lappily o'erthrown, 
+ Falling they whe to be with us made one. Haller. 
Neither is it fo trivial an undertaking to make a 
tragedy end happily; for ‘tis more difficult to fave 
than kill. Dryden, 

2. Addrefsfully; gracefully; without la- 

bour. 
Form'd by thy converfe, ecg to leer 
From grave to gay, from lively to evere, Pope. 
3» In a ftate of felicity ; as, he lives O aik 
4. By chance; peradventure. In this fenfe 
happily is written erroneoufly for hap/y. 
ne thing more ! fhall with you to defire of them, 
who bappily may perufe thefe two treatifes, a 
d Soe 
Ha’ertxess. x. f. [from happy. | 
1, Felicity ; fate in which the defires are 
fatisfied. 
Hlappine/s is that eftate whereby we attain, fo far 
ts pollrbly may be attained, the fuil Pofleilion of 


2.‘ Good luck ; good fortune. 
3. Fortuitous elegance; unftudied grace. 


ope. 
Ha'rry. adj. [from hap; as lucky for duck.) 


HAR 
that which fimply for itfelf is to be defired and con- 
taineth in it after an eminent fort the contentation 


of our defires, the higheft degree ofall our perfection, 
Hooker. 


Oh! Lappinefs of {weet retir'd content, 
To be at once fecure and innocent. Denham, 
Philofophers differ about the chief good or bap- 
pine/s of man. Temple. 
The various and contrary choices that men make 
in the world, argue that the fame thing is not good 
to every man alike: this variety of purfuits thews, 
that every one does aot place his bappirefi in the 
fame thing. Locke. 


Certain graces and Aappineffes, peculiar to every 
language, give life aod energy to the words. Denbam. 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare; 
Pope. 


For there's a Sappincf as well as care. 
Form’d by fome rule that guides but not conftrains, 
And finifh'd more through 4appine/s than pa 


1. In a ftate of felicity ; in a ftate where the 


defire is fatisfied. 
-At other end Uran did Strephon lend 
Her éappy making hand. 

Am I bappy in thy news? 
—Ifto have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Beget your happinefs, be happy then; 

For it is done. Shakefp. 
Truth and pesce, and love, thall ever thine 
About the fupreme throne 
Of him, t’ whofe happy ftate alone, 
Our heav’nly guided foul fhall climb. Milton. 
Though the prefence of imaginary good cannot 
make us 4appy, the abfence of it may make us mi-. 
ferable. Addifor, 
2. Lucky; fuccefsful; fortunate. 
Chymifts have been more 4appy in finding expe- 
riments than the caufes of them. Boyle. 
Yet in this agony his fancy wrought, 
And fear fupply’d him with this bappy thought. 


Dryden, 
3- Addrefsful; ready. 
One gentleman is Lappy ata reply, and another 
ercels in a rejoinder. Swift, 
Ha'quetox. mf. Acoatof mail,  Spenfer. 
HARANGUE. m.f. pag, French. The. 
original of the French word is much 
queftioned ; Menage thinks ita corruption 
of hearing, Englith; Junius imagines 
it to be difeours au rang, to a circle, 
which the Italian arringo feems to favour, 
perhaps it may be from orare, OF org. 
tignare, orationer, oraner, aranger, baran- 
guer.) A fpeech; a popular oration, 
Gray-headed men, and grave, with warriors mix’d 
Affemble, and Sarangues are heard, but foon i 
In faQtious oppofition. Miltan, 
Nothing can better improve political fchoolbnys 
than the art of making plaufible or implaufible 42- 
rangues, againft the very opinion for which they re- 


Sidney. 


folve to determine. Swift, 
Many preachers neglect method in their barangues, 


Watts, 

To Hara'’ncve. wv. m [Faranguer, Fr.] 
‘To make a {peech ; to pronounce an ora- 
tion. 

To Hara'ncue. w.a. To addtefs by an 
oration; as, he harangued the troops. 

HARA'NGUERon. f. [from barangue.] An 
orator; a publick fpeaker: generally 
with fome mixture of contempt. 

To Ha'rass. v. a. {4arafér, French, from 
karafje, a heavy buckler, according to Du 
Cange.] To weary; to fatigue; to tire 
with labour and uneafinefs, < 

Thefe troops came to the army but-the day be- 


fore, Aaraffed witha long and wearifome march, 
ya Bacar. 


HAR. 


y mapo’d, our beft men flain; 
The reft, an heartlefs number, {pent with watching, 
And Sara/s'd out with duty. Dryden, 
-Nature opprefs’d, and Sarafi'd out with care; 

Sinks down to reft. ` Addifon, - 
Out increafes the force of the verb. F 

Ha'rass. 2. f. [from the verb.] Wake; 

difturbance. p 
The men of Judah, to prevent 3 
The barafs of their land befet me round. > Afilton. . 

HARBINGER. z. f (berber, er, Dutch, one 
aie or to provide lodgings or an bar- 
bour for thofe that follow.] A forerun- 
ner; a precorfor. 

Make all our trumpets fpeak, give them all breath, l 
Thofe clam’rous arbingers of blood and death. 


Our walls are thinl 


9 Shakefp, 
I'l) be myfelf the Sarhinger, and make Joyful “" + 
The hearing of my wife with yourapproach. Shak, 
Sin, and her thadow death, and mifery, 
Death's harbinger. 3 Miltone- 
And now of love they treat, *till th’ evening ftar, 
Love's Sarbinger appear'd. Milton. 
Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 0 
His coming, is fent bar inger, who all 
Invites, Milon, 


23 


As Ormond’s harbinger to you they run; 
Dryden. 


For Venus isthe promife of the Sun. 
HA'RBOUR. n.f. [herberge, French; ker- 
berg, Dutch; albergo, Italian.] 
t. A lodging; aplace of entertainment. 
For ardour at a thoufand doors they knock’d ; 
Not one of all the thoufand but was'lock’d. Dryden, 
Doubly curs’d 


Be all thofe eafy fools who give it Larbour. Rowe, 

2. A port or haven for thipping, 
-Three of your argofies mama 
Are richly come to ea fuddenly. . Shakefp, 
They leave the mouths of Po, 

That all the borders of the town oferflow ; P 

And fpreading round in one continu’d lake," 

A fpacious hofpitable arbour make. Addifon: 


3. An afylum; a thelter; 
and fecurity. te E 
ToHa'reour. v; æ. [ftom the noun.] To 
receive entertainment; to fojourn; to take 
fhelter. 
This night let’s Sarour here in York. Sbhake/pe 
They are fent by me, 5 
That they thould barbour where their lord would be, 
Shake/p, 


a place of fhelter 


Southwards they bent their flight, 
And Lardour'd in a hollow rock at night: 
Next morn they rofe, and fet up every fail ; 
The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale, 
Let me be grateful; but let far from me 

* Be fawning cringe, and falfe diffembling took, 
And fervile flattery, that barbonrs oft 
In courts and gilded roofs, Philips, 

To HA'RBOUR. v. a, 


1. To entertain ; to permit to refide. 

My lady bids me tell you, that though the bare 
bours you as her uncle, fhe’s nothing allied to youe 
diforders. Shake) ` 

Knaves I know, which in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends , 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervants, Sbakefp, . 

Let not iat gentle breait barbeur one thought | 
Of outrage from the king, Rowe. 

We owe this old houfe the fame kind of gratitude 
that we do to an old friend who Sarbours us in his 
declining condition, nay even in his laft extremities, 


Dryd. 


t Pope, 
“ How people, fo greatly warmed with a fenfe of 
liberty, thould be capable of harbouring fuch weak 
fuperttition ; and that fo mach bravery and fo much 
folly can inhabit the fame breatts, Pope, 
2. To fhelter; to fecure. ; 
Harbour yourlelf this night in this cattle: this 
country is very dangerous for murthering thieves to 
truft a fleeping life among then. Sidney, 
HA'RBOURAGE. x. f. [herbergage, French, 
from harbour.) Shelter; entertainment. 
Let in us, your king, whofe labout’d fpirits, 
522 Forewearied 


Ar 


HAR 


. Forewearied inthis ation of fwift (peed, 
Crave barbourage within your city wall. Shakefp. 

Ha’rsourer. xf. [ rom arbour.) One 
that entertains another. 

Ha'rsourress. adj. [from barbour.) 
Wanting harbour; being without lodg- 
ing; without fhelter. 

Harsrouen for harbour. Spenfer. 

HARD. adj. fanii Saxon ; bard, Dutch. | 

1. Firm; ‘refitting penetration or fepara- 
tion ; not foft ; not eafy to be pierced or 

- broken. 

Repofe you there, while I to the hard houle, ~ 
More Sard than is the Rone whereof 'tis rais'd ; 
Whicheven but now, demanding after you 
Denied me to come io. Sbalke/peare. 

2. Difficult; not eafy to the intellect. > 

Some difeafes, when they are hard to be cured 
are Lard to be known. z Sidney, 

The bard caufes they brought unta Mofes; but 
p fmall matters they judged themfelves. Exodur. 

Vhen bard words, jealoufies, and fears, 
Set folks together by the ears. Audibras, 

Tis bard to fay it Clymene were mov’d 
More by his pray’r, whom fhe fo dearly lov’d, 

Oc more with fury fir'd. Dryden. 

As for the bard words, which T was obliged to ufe, 

- they are either terms of art, or fuch as I fub(tituted 
io place of others that were too low. Arbuthnot. 

3. Difficult of accomplifhment; full of 
difficulties. 

1s any thing too Lard for the Lord ? 

Poflefs 
As lords a fpacions world, t’ our native heav’n 
Little inferior, by my adventure dard 
Wich peril great atchiev’d. Milton. 
Long is the wa 
* And bard, that out of hell leads up to light : j 
Our prifon ftrong. Milton, 

He ‘now difcern’d he was wholly to be on the de- 
fenfive, and that was like to be a very bard part too. 

Clarendon. 

Nervous and tendinous parts have worfe fymptoms, 
and are barder of cure than fiethy ones. 
im _Wifeman. 

The love and pious duty which yan pay 
Have pafs’d the perils offo hard away. Dryden. 

4» Painful; diftrefsful ; laborious action or 

< fuffering. PET 

Rachael travailed, and the had bard labour. ~- 


Genefit. 


Genefis. 


`" Worcefter’s horfe came but to-day : 
And now their pride and mettle is afleep, 
Their courage with dard labour tame and dull, 
. That nota horfe is half of himfelf. Shakefp. 


AR 
Rough ungovernable paffions hurry men on to fay 
or do very dard or offentive things. Atterbury. 
4. Unfavourable; unkind. 
As thon lov'ft me, do him not that wrong, 
To bear a bard opinion of his truth. Sbake/p. 
Abfalom aod Achitophel! he thinks is a little 
bard on his fanatick patrons, Dryden, 
Some bard rumours have been tranfmitted from 
other fide the water, and rumours of the fevereft 
kind. A i Surft. 
8. Infenfihle ; inflexible. i 
If 1 by chance fuceced 
In what Í write, and that’s a chanee indeed, 
Know I am not fo ftupid or fo bard, 
Not to feel praife, or fame’s deferv’d reward. Dryd, 
g. Unhappy ; vexatious. 
Itis a very bard quality upon our foil or climate, 
that fo excellent a fruit, which profpers among 311 
our neighbours, will not grow here. Temple, 
10. Vehement ; keen; fevere: as, a hard 
Winter; bard weather. 


11. Unreafonable ; unjuft. 

Itis a little dard, chat in an affair of the laft con- 
fequence to the very being of the clergy, this whole 
reverend body fhould be the fole perfons not Conic 

eje. 

It is the bardef cafe in the world, that Sreele 
fhould take up the reports of his faction, and put 
them offas additional fears. Swift, 

1z. Forced ; ‘not eaftly granted. 

If we allow the firft couple, at the end of one 
hundred years, to have left ten pair of breeders, 
which is no dard fuppofitions; there Would arife 
from thefe, in fifteen hundred years, a greatcr num- 
ber than the earth was capable of. Burnet. 

13. Powerful; forcible. j 

The ftag was too ard for the horfe, and the horfe 
flies for fuccour to the man that’s too bard for him, 
and rides the one to death, and outright kills the 
other. L’ Effrange. 

Let them confider the vexztion they are treafuring 
up for themfelves, by ftruggling ‘with a power which 
will be always too burd for them. Ad tifon. 

A difputant, when he finds that his adverfary is 
too turd for him, with flynefs turns the difourk, 
arts. 


s 


14, Auftere ; rough, as liquids. 
In making of vinegar, fet veflels of wine overs 
againtt the noon fun, which calleth out the more 
oily fplrits, and leaves the fpinit more four and Lard. 


Bacon. 
15. Harh; ftiff; conftrained. 

Others, ferupulonfly tied to the practice of the 
ancients, make their figures barder than even the 
marble itfelf, Dryden. 

His direction is bard, his figures too bold, and his 


Continual kard duty, with little fighting, lefiened tropes, particularly his metaphors, infufferably 
and diminithed his army. y Clarendon. | trained. . Dryden. 
When Sebaftian weeps, his tears 16. Not plentiful; not profperous. 
Come harder than his blood, Dryden.|' = There are bonfires decreed; and, if the times had 


A man obliged to Sard labour is not reduced to 
the neceflity of having twice as much victuals as 
one under no neceffity to work, * Cheyne, 

g. Cruel; oppreflive; rigorous; as, a bard 


heart. 
The bargain of Julius IIi. may be accounted a 
very bard one. Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 
Whom fcarce my fheep, and fearce my painful 
lough, 
. The kelata aids of human life allow ; 
So wretched is thy fon, fa bard a mother thou. 
Dryden. 
Ifyou thought that bard upon you, we would not 
sefufe you half your time. Dryden. 
A lofs of one tiled of their eftates will be a very 
bard cafe upon a great number of people. | Locke. 
No people live with more cafe and profperity 
than the fubjeéts of little commanwealths; as, on 
the contrary, there are none who fuffer more under 
the grievances of a Sard government than the fubjects 


of little pre Addifon. 
To fiod a bill that may bring punifhment upon 
thei nnocent, will appear very bard, Swift. 


6. Sour; rough; fevere. 
: What, have you given him any 
ate. 


Sbake/p. 


` 


e Fram betwixt two aged oaks. 
hard wards of| 2+ Diligently ; laborioufly ; inceffantly ; ve- 


not been hard, my billet fhould have burnt too. 
~ © Dryden. 
17. Avaricious; faultily fparing. 
Harp. adv. [hardo, very old German. ] 
te Clofe; near: often with dy. 
Hard by was a boufe of pleafure, built for a fum- 
mer retiring place. Sidney. 
They doubted a while what it fhonld be, "til! it 
was caft up even Sard before them; at which dme 


they fully faw it wasa man, Sidney. 
A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Down ina dale, bard by a forcit’s fide, 
Far from refort of people that did pafs 

In travel to and fro. Spenfer. 


Scarce had he faid, when Sard at hand they {pie 
That quickfand nigh, with water covered. Spenjer. 
When thefe marfhal the way, Sard at hand comes 
the mafter and main exercife. Shakefpeare. 


Abimelech went bard unto the door of the tower, ' 


to burn it with fire. Fadges, 
The Philiftines followed ard upon Saule 2 Sam, 

Hard by a cottage chimney fmokes, 
Milton, 


hemently ; carneftly ; importunately. ` 
4 © 


HAR 


Geneurs rofe ia his defence, 
And pray'd fo dard for mercy from the priacey 
That to his queen the king th’ offender gave. Dryd. 

An ant works as bard as aman who fhould carry 

avery heavy load every day four leagues, 
Addifon, 

Whoever my unknown correfpondnt be, he prefles 
bard for an anfwer, and isearnest in that point. 

’ Atterbury, 
3. Uneafily ; vexatioufly. 

When a man’s fervant thall play the cur with 

him, look you it goes bard, -+ Shakefp. 
4. Diftrefsfully ; fo as to raife difficulty. 

The queftion is dard fet, and we have reafon to 
doubt. Brown, 

A ftag that was hard fet by the huntfmer, betook 
himfelf ta a ftall for fan&tuary. L’ Eftrange. 

§e Faft; nimbly ; vehemently, 

Fhe wolves fcampered away as bard as they 

could drive. L’ Efirange. 
6. With difficulty; in a manner requiring 
labour, d 

Solid bodies forethow rain, as boxes and pegs of 

wood when they draw and wind bard. Bacon, 
7- Tempeftonfly ; boitteroufly. 

When the North wind blows bard, and it rains 
fadly, none bat fools fit down in it and cry ; wife 
people defend themfelves againtt it. Taylor, 

Ha‘rppounp. adj. [hard and bound.) 
Coftive. 

Jut writes to make his barrennefs appear, 

And ftrains from bardboxnd brains eight lioes a-year. 


Lope, 
To HA'RDEN. wv. a. [ftom bard.) To 
grow hard. d 
The powder of loadftone and flint, by the addition 
of whites of eggs and gum-dragon, made into pafte, 
will ia a few days harden to the hardne(s of a fone. 


` Bacen, 
To Ha'rDEN. v. a. [from kard.) 
1. To make hard; to indurate. 
Sure he, who firft the paflage try’d, 
In ġarden’d oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of iron arm’d his fide, Dryden, 
A piece of the burdened marl, Woodward. 


2. To confirm in effrontery; to make im- 
pudent. 

3. To confirm in wiekednefs; to make obe 
durate. 

But exhort one another daily, left any of yau be 
hardened through the deccitfulnefs of fin. 

Hebrew. 

He ftiffened his neck, and bardened his heart 
from turning unto the ford. 2. Chron. 

le is a melancholy confiderstion, that there thauld 
be feveral amang us fo Lardened and deluded as to 
think an oath a proper fubject for a jet.  Addifone 

4. To make infenfible; to ftupify. 

Retigion fets before us not the example of a ftupid 
Stoick, who had by obftinate principles burdened 
himfelf againft all fenfe of pain; but an example of 
a man like ourfelves, that had a tender fenfe of the 
leaft fuffering, and yet patiently endured the greateit, 

iletfon. 

Years have not yet bardened me, and I have sn 
addition of weight on my fpirits fince we loft him. 

_ Swift to Pope. 
5. To make firm ; to endue with conftancy. 


Then fliguld 1 have comfare? yea, 1 would barden 
myfelf in forrow. Fob. 
One raifes the (onl, and Sardens it to vittne; the 
other foftens it again, and unbends it into vice. 
j Dryden, 
HARDENER. 7. /. [from barden.) One that 
makes any thing hard. 
HARDFA'VOURED. adj. [hard and favour. ] 
Coarfe of feature; harfh of countenance, 


When the blait of wat blows in your eats, 
Stiffen the finews, fummon up the oad 
Difguife fair Nature with ardfavour'd looks, 
Then lend the eye a terrible afpedt. Shakefp. 
The brother a very lovely youth, and the fitter 
bardfavourtds ; LERGA k- 
n 


HAR 
‘t With difficulty ; not eafily, 


Touching things which generally are receired, 
although in themfelves they be muft certain, yet, 
becaufe men prefume them granted of all, we are 
fardlicf? able to bring fuch proof of their certainty 
as may fatisfy gainfayers, when fuddenly and be- 
fides expectation they require the fame at our hands, 

Hooker. 

There are but a few, and they endued with great 
ae of wit and judgment, free from all fuch 
affairs as might trouble their meditations, inftructed 
in the tharpett aad fubtleft points of learning; who 
have, and that very bardly, been able to find out 
but only the immortality of the foul. Hooker. 

God hath delivered a law as fharp as the two- 
edged fword, piercing the very clofett and moft un- 


HAR 


When Vulean came into the world, he was fo 
bardfzvoured that his parents frowned on him. 
Dryden, 
Haroua'xnped. adj. [hard and hand.] 
Coarfe; mechanick; one that has hands 
hard with labour. 
Hardbanded men that work in Athens here, 
Which oever labour'd in their minds till now. S44, 
Ha'rowead. n. f. [bard and head.| Clath 
‘of heads; manner of fighting in which 
the combatants dafh their heads together. 
Thave been at bardbead'with your butting ci- 
tizens; I have roufed your herd, 1 have difperfed 
them. Dryden, 
RARDHE'ARTED. adj. [hard and heart.) 
Cruel; inexorable; mercilefs; pitilefs; 
barbarous; inhuman; favage; uncompaf- 
fionate. 
Hurdbearted Clifford, take me from the world; 
My foul to heav’n. Shake/peare. 
Can you be fo bardbearted to deftroy 
My ripening hopes, that are fo near to joy? Dryden. 
John Bull, otherwife a good-natured man, was 
very bardbearted to his Gifter Peg. Arbuthnot. 
Harone’arrepness. x. f. [from hard. 
hearted.| Cruelty; want of tendernefs ; 
want of compaffion. - 
Hlardbeartednefs aad cruelty is not only an in- 
human vice, but worfe than brutal. L' Efirange, 
How black and b: . a vice ingratitude is, may 
be feen in thofe vices whieh it is always in com- 
bination with, pride aud bardbeartedaefs, oc want 


of compaffion. South. 
tacis is an effential in the character 


of a libertine, Clariffa, 
Ha'roinzan, |z. /. {from hardy.} Stout- 
Ha‘rvixoop. § nefs; bravery. Obfolete, 
Enflam’d with fury aad fierce bardybard, 
He feem’d in heart to harbour thoughts unkind, 
Aad nourith bloody vengeance in his bittee mind, 


Spenfer, 
Boldly affault the necromancet’s hall, 
Where it he be, with dauntlefs bardibocd, Milton. 
“Halrvimenr. z. f. [from bardy, bardi- 
ment, adv. French. | Courage; ftoutnefs ; 
bravery. Not in ufe. 
But full of fire and greedy bardimenr, n 
The youthful knight could not for aught be faid. 
Spenfer. 


Nature can Lard/y, human laws by no means, pof- 
fibly reach unto. Hooker, 
There are in living creatures parts that nourith 
and repaic eafily, and parts that nourifh and repair 
bardly, Bacon, 
The barks of thofe trees are more clofe and foft 
than thofe of oaks and afhes, whereby the mofs can 
the Surdlier iffue out: Bacon, 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite ; 
Hardly the dame was drawn to this repat. Dryden. 
Recov‘ring Lard/y what he loit before, d 
His right endears it much, his purchafe more. Dryd. 
Falfe confidence is eafily taken up, and bardly laid 
down, South. 
2. Scarcely ; feant ; not lightly; with no 
likelihood. 
The fih that once was caught, new bait will 
bardly bite, Fairy Queen, 
They are worn, lord Conful, fo 
‘That we fhal! hardly in our ages fee 
Their banners wave again, i 5 
Hardly (hall you find any one fo bad, but he defires 
the credit of being thought good, South, 
3- Almoft not; barely. 
The wand’ring breath was on the wing to part, 
Weak was the pulfe, and hardly heav’d the heart. 
Dryden, 
There is bardly a gentleman in the nation who 
hath not a near alliance with fome of that body. 
, ~ Swift 
4. Grudgingly ; as an injury. 
lt 1 uawittiogl 
Have aught committed that is bardly borne 
By any in this prefence, 1 defire 
To reconcile me. 
Se Severely ; unfavourably. 
If there are fome reafons inducing you to think 
ardly of our laws, are thofe reafons demonftrative, 
are they neceflary, or mere poffibilitics only? Hacker. 


Shakefp, 
On the gentle Severn's fedgy bank, r 

In fingle oppofition, hand to hand, 

He did cantand the beft part of an hour 

Ja changing bardiment with great Glendower. 


Shake. | 6. Rigoroufly ; oppreffively. 
Zeal was the {pring whence flowed her K rai : Meny men HNH that he was dard/y dealt with. 
airfjax, 


Clarendon, 
rifon, and treated hardly 
fteen dead within two years. 

Aadifon. 

‘They have begun to fay, and to fetch inftances, 
where he has in many things been hardly uled. 

Swift. 


HARDINESS. 2. /. [hardieffe, French; from 
bardy.) . 
1. Hardthip; fatigue. 

They are valiant and hardy; great endurers of 

cold, hunger, and all bardinefo. Spenfer. 
2. Stoutnefs ;.conrage; bravery. 

If we, with thrice fch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be worried; and our nation lofe 
The namie of bardinefs and policy, Shakefp, 

Perkin had gathered together a power of all na- 
tions, neither in’ number, nor in the bardinefs and 
courage of their perfuns contemptible, Bacon. 

He has the courage of a rational creature, and 
fuch an Lardinefs we thould endeavour by cultom 
and ufe to bring children to. Loeke. 

Criminal as you are, you avenge yourfelf againft 
the bardine/i of ove that fhould tell you of it. 

Spellator, 


They are now in 
enough; for there are 


7+ Unwelcomely ; harthly. 
Such information comes very bardly and harthly 
toa grown man; and, however foftened goes but iil 
down. o Loeke, 
8. Not foftly; not tenderly ; not delicately. 
Heav’n was her canopy; bare earth her bed ; 
So hardly lodg’d. Dryden, 
Ha'romoutuen. adj. [hard and month. 
Difobedient to’ the rein; not fenfible of 
the bit. . 
*Tis time my dardmouth'd courfers to controu}, 
Apt to run riot, and tranfgrefs the goal, Drydert, 
But who can youth, let loofe to vice, reftrain? 
When once the bardmouth’d horfe has got therein, 
He’s pat thy pow’r to ftop, Dryden, 
Ha'rpwess. x. f. [from hard. 
1. Durity; power of refiftance in bodies. 


Hurdnefs is a firm cohefion of the parts of matter 
that make up mafies of a fenfible bulk, fo that the 
whole does noteafily change its figure, Lorke. 

From the various combinations of thefe cor- 


3. Effrontery; confidence. 

HARDLA'BOURED. adj. je and /ażour.] 
Elaborate; ftudied ; diligently wrought. 
How chearfully the hawkers ery 

A fatire, and the gentry buy ! 

While my 4ard-/abour'd poem pines, 

Unfold upon the printer’s lines. 


Ha‘rory. adv, [from hard] 


Swift, 


fearchable corners of the heart, which the law of 


HAR 
pufcules happen all the varieties of rhe bodies formed 
out of them, in colour, tafte, fmell, bardnefs, and 


fpecifick gravity. Woodward. 
2. Difficulty to be underftood, 
This label on my bofom 
Is fo from fenfe in Darna, that I can 
Make no collection of it. Shake/p, - 


3. Difficulty to be accomplifhed. 


Tt was time now or never to fharpen my intention 
to pierce through the Larduefs of this enterprize, 

Sidney. 

_ Concerning the duty icfelf, the bardnefs thereof 

is not fuch as necdeth/much art, Lookers 


4. Searcity ; penury. 


The tenants poor, the bardrefi of the times, 

Are all excufes for a fervant’s crimes, Swift. 
5- Obduracy ; profligatenefs, 

Every commiffion of tin introduces unto the foul 
a certain degree of bardaefi, and an aptnefs to cons 
tinue in that fin, South. 

6. Coarfenefs ; harfhnefs of look. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate the 
tl of their favour, and by the pulchritude of 
their fouls make up what is wanting in the beauty of 
their bodies, Ray. 


‘ ay 
7. Keennefs ; vehemence of weather or fea-, 


ons. 
Ifthe éurdeft of the Winter thould fpoil them, 
neither the lofs of feed nor labour will be much. 
Mortimer. 
8. Cruelty of temper; favagenefs; harfh- 
nefs; barbarity, 
We will afk, 
That if we fail in our requeft, the blame 
May hang upon our hardnefs. 


Shake/p, 
hey quicken floth, perplexities unty, 


a. Make toughnefs fmooth, und bardnefs mollify. 
g. Stiffnefs; harfhnefs. 


Denham. 


Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners of the 
painters, and to make many ample folds, which 
are infufferable burdncffis, and more like a rock 
than a natural garment, Dryden. 

10. Faulty parfimony ; ftinginefs. 
Ha’rpocx. z, / Í fuppofe the fame with 
burdock, 
Why he was met ev’n now, 
Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With hardorks, heralock, nettles, cuckoo-fowers. 
Shake fp, 
Harps, 2. / The refufe or coarfer part of 
flax. 
Harosufe. 2. f. [from hard] 


1. Injury; oppreffion. 


They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have 
conquered for them; aod fo Are we, to recover the ` 


effects of their Lard/ips upon us, 
Ze Inconvenience ; fatigue. 


They were expofed to bard/o's and penury. Spratt, 
You could not undergo thet of war, 
Nor bear the bard/bips that leaders bore, 
3 Addifer.. 


Swifts 


In journeys or at home, in war or peace, 
By bard/bips many, many fal! by eafe. 
Ha'roware. af, (sardand ware}. Mas 
nufactures of metal.. ’ 
HA'RDWAREMAN. x. f. [hardware and 
man.) A maker or feller of metalline 
manufactures, 


One William Wond, an bardwareman, obtains 
by fraud a patent in England to coin copper to pafs in 
reland, § 


wifi, 
HA'RDY. adj. [Aardi, French.] 
1. Bold; brave; ftout; daring; refolute. 
Try the imagination of fome in cock-fights, to 
make one cock more bardy, and the other more 
cowardly, Bacon. 


Recite 
The feats of Amazons, the fata! fight 
Betwixt the bardy queen and hero knight. Dryden, 
Who is there Aardy enough to contend'with the 
reproach which is prepared for thofe, who dare ven- 
ture 


Prior.” 


` 


HAR 


ture to dieni from the received opinions of their 
country? Logke. 

Could thirft of vengeance, and defire of fame, 
Excite the female breaft with martial flame? 

And (hall not love's diviner pow’r infpire 
More bardy virtue, and more gen’rous fire! Prior. 
2. Strong; hard; firm. 

Is a man confident of his prefent ftrength? An 
unwholefome blat may thake in pieces his bardy 
fabrick. ` South. 

3. Confident; impudent; vicioufly ftub- 
born. n 
Hare and Here, differing in pronuncia- 

tion only, fignify both an army and a 
lord. So Harold is a general of an army; 
Hareman, a chief man in the army; Fer- 
avin, a victorious army; which are much 
ike Stratocles, Polemarchus, and Hegefi- 
firatus among the Greeks. Gib/on's Camd. 
HARE, v.f. (hapa, Saxon; kark, Erfe.] 
1. A fmall quadruped, with long ears and 
fhort tail, that moves by leaps, remark- 
able for timidity, vigilance, and fecundi- 
-ty ; the common game of hunters. 
Difmay'd not this 
Our captains Macbeth and Banquo? 
As fparrows eagles; or the bare, the lion. Shake/p. 
We view in the open champaign a brace of fwift 


greyhounds courfing a good ftout and well-breathed 
barr. More. 


Your drefings muft be with Sarr’s fur. ae, 
Poor is the triumph o'er the timid durr, Ti omfon, 
z. A conttellation. 
The bare appears, whofe active rays fupply 
A nimble force, and hardly wings deny. Creech, 
To Hare. v, ze [Aarier, French.) To 
fright; to hurry with terrour. 
To Sars and rate them, is not to teach but vex 
them. Locke, 
HAREBELL, 2. f. [bare and bell.) A blue 
flower campaniform. 
Thou fhalt not lack 
The flow’r that’s like thy face, pale primrofe; nor 
The azur'd Saredell, like thy veins. Shake. Cymh, 
HA'REBRAINED. adj. (from bare the verb 
and brain.) Volatile; unfettled; wild: 
fluttering ; hurried, 
That Larebrainrd wild fellow begins to play the 
foal, when others are weary of it. Bacon, 
HA'RFEOOT, z. f. [hare and foot, } 
x. A bird. Ainfwarth. 
z. An herb. Ainfworth, 
Ha'reLir. 2 f A fiffure in the upper lip 
with want of fubftance, a natural defect. 


Quincy. 
The blots of nature’s hand 
Shall not in their Wue ftand; 
Never mole, barelip, nor fear, 
Shall upon their children be. Shakefp. 


The third ftitch is performed with pins or needles, 
as in darelips. Wifeman. 
HA'RESPEAR, m, f. [bupleurum, Latin.] A 
plant. Milter, 
Hal/aier. x J. [from kare.) A dog for 
hunting hares. Ainfrworth, 
To Hark. v. x. [Contracted from hearken.] 
To liften. 
The king, 
To me inveterate, barkı my brother's fuit. Shakefp. 
Pricking up his ears to bark A 
If he could hear tooin the dark. Hudiéras, 
Hark. interj. e is originally the imperative 
of the verb bark.] Lift! hear! liften] 
What harmony is this? My good friends, bark! 
Shakefpeare. 
The butcher faw him upon the gallop with a piece 
of flefh, and called out, Hark ye, friend, you may 
make the beft of your purchafe. L' kftrange, 
Hark! methinks the roar that late purfu’d me, 
Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind. Rowe. 


HAR 


Hark how loud the woods 
Invite you forth ! 
HarL. r f 
1. The filaments of flax. 
z. Any filamentous fubftance. 
The general fort are wicker hives, made of privet, 
willow, or arl, daubed with cow-dung, Mortimer. 


Ha'erequin. s.f. [This name is faid to 
have been given by Francis of France to 
a bufy buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy 
Charles le quinte Menage derives it more 
epee from a famous comedian that 

requented Mr. Harley's houfe, whom his 
friends called Harleguine, little Harley. 
Trev.) A buffoon who plays tricks to 
divert the populace; a Jack-pudding; a 
zani. 

The joy of a king fora victory muft not be like 


that of a harlequin upon a letter from his miftrefs. 
Dryden, 


Themfon. 


The man in graver tragick known, 
Though his beft part long fince was done, 
Still on the ftage defires to tarry ; 
And he who play’d the darleguin, 
After the jeft fill loads the feene, 
Unwilling to retire, though weary. Prior. 
HA'RLOT. x. f. [herlodes, Welth, a girl. 
Others for 4orefet, a little whore. Others 
from the name of the mother of William 
the Conqueror. Hurlet is ufed in Chaucer 
. fora low male drudge.] A whore; a 
ftrumpet. 
Away, my difpofition, and poflefs me with 
Some barlot’s fpirit. Shakefp. 
They help thee by fuch aids.as geefe and bar/ors. 
Ben Fonfin. 
The barbarous Aer/ofs crowd the publick place; 
Go, fools, and purchafe an unclean embrace. Dryden. 
Ha'rLoTRY. 2./. [from barlot.] 
1. The trade of a harlot; fornication. 
Nor fhall, 
From Rome's tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
’Gaintt harlotry, while thou art clad fo thin. Dryden. 
z. Aname of contempt for a woman. 
A peevith felf-will’d barlotry, 
That no perfuafion can do good upon. Shakefp. 
HARM. z. f. [heanm, Saxon.] 
1. Injury; crime; wickednefs. 
z. Mifchief; detriment; hurt. 
ų We, ignorant of ourfelves, 
Beg often our own Aarms, which the wife Powers 
Deny us for our good. Shake/p. 
How are we happy ftill in fear of barm ? 
But barm precedes not fin. Milton. 
They fhould be fuffered to write on: it, would 
keep them out of barm's way, and prevént them 
from evil courfes. mm Swift. 
To Harm. v. a. To hurt; to injure. 
What fenfe had tof her ftol'n hoursoflut? , 
I faw’t not, thought it not, it Sarm’d not me. Shak, 
©  Paffions ne’er could grow 
To barm another, ot impeach your reft. Waller, 
After their young are hatched, they brood them 
under their wings, left the cold, and fometimes the 
heat thould barm them. Ray, 
HalamFuu. adj. [harm and full.| Hurtful; 
mifchievous ; noxious ; injurious; detri- 
mental. y 
His dearly loved fguire 
His fpear of heben-wood Behind him bare, 
Whofe barmful head, thrice heated in the fire, 
. Had riven many a breatt with pike-head fquare. 
Spenfer. 
Let no man fear that harmful creature lefs, be- 
caufe he fees the apoftle fafe from that poifon. Fall. 
The earth brought forth fruit and food for man, 
without any mixture of barmful quality. Raleigh, 
For flax aod oats will burn the tender field, 
And fleepy poppies harmful harvefts yield. Dryden. 


Ha'RMFULLY. adv. se harmful, Hurt- 
fully; noxioufly ; detrimentally, 


HAR 


A fcholar is better occupied in playing or fleeping, 
than {pending his time not only vainly, but borme 
Sully in fuch kind of exercife. dfcbam. 
HA'RMFULNESS. 2. f. [ftom harmful. 
Hurtfulnefs; mifchievoufnefs ; noxiouf- 
nels. 
Ha'rmLess. adj. [from barm.] 
1. Innocent; innoxious; not hurtful. 

Touching ceremonies burm/e/r in themfelves, and 
hurtful only in refpect of number, was it amis to 
decree that thofe things that were leaft needful, aod 
newliet come, fhould be the firt that were taken 
away? Hooker, 

She, like Larmlefs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her mafter; hitting 
Each objet with a joy. Shakefp, 

z. Unhurt; undamaged. 

The thipwright will be careful to gain by his la- 
bour, or at leatt to fave himfelf Larm/efx, and there~ 
fore fuit his work flightly, according to a flight price. 

Raleigh. 
Ha/emuessty. adv. [from harmlefi.] ìn- 
nocently; without hurt; without crime. 

He {pent that day free from worldly trouble, barm- 
fefsly y and in a recreation that became a churchman. 

Watton, 

Bullets batter the walls which ftand inflexible, but 

fall barmlefsly into wood or feathers. Decay of Piety. 

HA'RMLESSNESS. re f. [from farmles.} 
Innocence; freedom from tendency to in- 
jury or hurt. 

When, through taftelefa flat humility, 

In dough-bak’d men fome harsileffire/s we fee, 
Tis but his phlegm that’s virtuous, aad not he. 
Donne, 

Compare the Larmleffne/s, the credulity, the ten- 
dernefs, the modetty, and the ingenuous pliablenefs 
to virtuous counfels, which is in youth untainted, 
with the mifchievoufnefs, the flynefs, the craft, the 
impudence, the falfhood, and the confirmed obfti- 
nacy in an aged long-practifed finner. South, 

HARMO'NICAL, | adj. [aguonxes; barmoa 

HARMONICK, nique, French. | 

1. Relating to mufick ; fufceptible of mu- 
fical proportion to each other. 

After every three whole notes, nature requireth, 
for all darmonical ufe, one half note to be interpofed. 

Bacon, 
2. Concordant; mufical; proportioned to 
each other: lefs properly. 

Earmonical founds, and difcordant founds, are 
both aétive and pofitive; but blacknefs and darknefs 
are, indeed, but privatives. Bacon, 

So {wells each wind-pipe; afs intones to afs, 
Harmenick twang of leather, horn, and brafs. Pope. 

Harmo'n10us. adj. [harmonieux, Fr. from 
harmony.) 

t. Adapted to each other; having the parts 
proportioned to each other; fymmetrical. 

All the wide-extended fky, > 
And all the Sarmonious worlds on high, 

And Virgil’s facred work fhall dye. Cowley, 

God has made the intellectual world Sarmonious 
and beautiful without us; but it will never come 
into our heads all at once; we muft bring it home 
picce-meal. 3 che. 

2. Having founds concordant to each other; 
mufical; fymphonious. 

* Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. Milton 


The verfe of Chaucer is not Aarmoniaus to us: 
they wholived with him, thought it mufical. Dryden. 
HARMONIOUSLY. adv. [from harmonious. | 
1. With jut adaptation and proportion of 
parts to each other. 
Not chaos-like, together cruth’d and bruis’d ; 
Butas the world, barmonioufly confus'd: 
Where order in variety we fee, . 
And where, though all things differ, they agree. Pope. 
That all hefe diftances, motions, and quantities 
of matter fhould be fo necurately and Sarmonioufly 
adjufted in this great yaricty of our fyftera, is has 
the 


———————<e——————— 
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the fortuitous hits of blind material caufes, and maf ià 


certainly flow from that eternal fountain of wifdom. 
: Bentley. 
2. Mufically ; with concord of founds. 

If we look upon the asa mufical intrument, 
welletuned: and éarmommfly Rruck, we ought not 

"to worthip the inttrument; but him that makes the 

mufick. Stilling fleet, 

Harmo’stousness. 7./. me, | 
Proportion ; muficalnets ` 

To Harmonize. v. a. [from harmony. | 
To adjuft in fit proportions; to make 
mufical. i 

4 Love firit invented verfe, and form’d the rhime, 

The motion meafur’d, barmonix'd the chime. 
HA’RMONY. z. f. [ceporizs harmonie, Fr.] 

1. The juft adaptation of one part to an- 
other. 

The pleafures of the eye and ear are but the ef- 
felts of equality, good proportion, or correfpondence ; 
fothat equality and correfpondence are the caufes of 
farmony. Bacon. 

The barmany of things, ; 

As well as that of founds, from difcord fprings. 
Denham. 

Sure infinite wifdom muftaccomplith all its works 

with confumate Zarmory, proportion, and regularity. 
Cheyne. 
2. Juft proportion of found; mufical con- 


cord. 


The found 
Symphonious, of ten thoufand harps that tun’d 
Angelic barmenics. Milton. 
Harmony is a compound idea, made up of different 
founds united. Watts. 


3- Concord; correfpondent fentiment. 
Jn us both one foul, 
Flarmony to behold in wedded pair ! 
More grateful than harmonious founds to th’ ear. 
Milton. 


I no fooner in my heart divin’d, 
My heart, which by a fecret barmany 
> Sull moves with thive, join’d in connexion fweet ! 
Milton. 


HA'RNESS, 2. f [Aarniz, Fr.] fuppofed 
from iera or Aierx, Runick ; Aiairn, Well 
and Erfe, iron. 

1. Armour; defenfive furniture of war. 


Somewhat antiquated. 
A goodly knight, all drefs’din darnefs meet, 
‘That from his head no place appeared to his feet. 


Spenfer. 
Of no right, nor colour like to right, 
He doth fill fields with barnefs. Shakefp. 
Were I a great man, | fhould fear to drink : 
Great men thould drink with 4arzefs on their throats. 
Shakefp. 
2. The traces pe ie horfes, particularly 
of carriages of pleafure or ftate: of other 
carriages we fay geer, 
Or wilt thou ride ? Thy horfes (hall be trapp’d, 
Mipir barnefs tudded all with gold and pearl. Shak. 
Their fteeds around, 
Free from the barnefs, graze the flow'ry ground. 
Dryden, 
To Harness.v. a. (from the noun. | 
1. Sodrefs in armour. 
He was Sarzeff light, and to the field goes he. 
Shakefpeare. 
Full fifty years, $arnrfi’d in rugged fteel, 
_ Thaveendur’d the biting Winter’s blaft, 
2. To fix horfes in their traces. 
Before the door her iron chariot {tood,, 
All ready barneffed for journey new. Spenfer. 
> — Harn frthe horfea, and get up the horfemeo, and 
ftand forth with your hamlets. Fer. xlvi. 4- 
When I plow my ground, my horfe 1s barneffed 
and chained tomy plough. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 
To the barneffed yoke 
‘They lend their fhoulder, aud begin their toil. 
° Thomfon, 


Rowe, 


r. A lyre; an inftrument ftrung with wire 


2. A conftellation. 


To Harp. v. n. (harper, French from the 


r. To play on the harp. 


2. To touch any paffion, as the harper 


HARP. wf. [heanp, Saxon ; harge, French. 


HAR 


It is ufed through both the Teutonick and 
Roman dialcéts, and has been long in ufe. 
Remanufg; lyra plaudat tibi; Barbarus harpa. 


Ven, Fort. 


and commonly ftruck with the finger. 
Arion, when throogh tempetts cruel wreck 

He forth was thrown into the greedy feas, 
Through the fweet mufick which his barp did 


make, 
Allur’d a dolphin him from death to cafe. Spenfer, 
They touch’d their golden Sarps, and hymning 
prais’d 3 
God and his works. Milton. 
-Nor wanted tuneful barp, nor vocal quire ; 
The mufes fung, Apollo touch’d the lyre. Dryden. 


Nest fhinesthe Larp, and through the liquid tkies 
The thell as lighteit, firit begins to rife 5 
Thus when fweet Orpheus ftruck to lift’ning rocks 
He fenfes gave, and earstowither’d oaks. Creech. 


noun. | 


„1 heard the voice of harpers Sarpizg with their 
harps. ` Rev. 
Things without life giving found, whether pipe 
or barp, except they give a diltinction in the founds, 
how fhall it be known what is piped or awe Zu 
1 Cor, 
The helmed cherubim, 
And {worded feraphim, 
Are feen in glitt’ring ranks with wings difplay'd, 
Harping in loud and folemn quire, 
With uneapreffive notes to heay’n’s new-born heir. 
Milton. 


touches a ftring ; to dwell on a fubject. 
You barpa little too much upon one fring. Colter. 
Gracious duke, 
Harp not on that, nor do not banith reafon 
For inequality ; but let your realon ferve 
‘Vo make the truth appear. Shak, Meaf. for Meaf. 
For thy good caution, thanks : 
Thou’tt barp'd my fear aright. Shake/p, Macbeth, 
He feems 
Proud and difdainful, Sarping on what I am, 
Not what he knew | was. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 


Ha’arer. z. f. [ftom barp.) A player on 
the harp. 
Never will I truft to fpeeches penn’d, 
Nor to the motion of a fchoolboy’s tongue 5 
Nor wooe inrhime, like a blind arper’s fong. Skak. 
l'm the god of the barp: Rop, my taireft:—in vaio; 
Nor the harp, nor the darger, could fetch her again. 
Tickell. 

Halapine Iron, n.f. [from harpago, Latin. ] 
A bearded dart with a line fafteried to the 
handle, with which whales are truck and 
caught. 

The boat which on the firft affault did go, 
Struck with a barping iron the younger foe ; 
Who, when he felt his tide fo rudely goar’d, 
Loud asthe fea that nouri(h’d him he roar'd, Halle. 

HARPONE'ER. 2. f. [barponeur, Fr. from 
harpoon.) He that throws the harpoon 
in whale fifhing. 

Harpolon. 2. fe (harpon, French.) A 
harping iron. 

Hal‘arsicuoro, #2. A A mufical inftra- 
ment, ftrung with wires, and played by 
ftriking keys. 

Harry. 2. f. (harpyia, Latin; harpie, har- 
pye, French.) 

1. The arpir were a kindof birds which 

had the faces of women, and foul long 

claws, very filthy creatures, which, when 
the table was furnifhed for Phineus, came 
flying in, and devouring or carrying 

away the greater part of the vittuals, did 
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fo defile the reft that they could not be 
endured. ; Raleigh. 
That an Sarpy is not a centaur is by this way aa 
much a truth, as that a fquare is not a circle. 
, Locke, 
2. A ravenous wretch ; an extortioner. 
I will do you any ambaffage to the pigmies, rather 
than hold three words conference with this barpy, 
Shakefpeare, 
Ha’equesuss.2. f. [See ARQUEBUSE. ] 
A handgun 


HA'RQUEBUSSIER. 2. f. | from harguebi/i. | 
One armed with a harquebufs. 
Twenty thoufand nimble barguebuffiers were 
ranged in length, and but five ina rank. Knolles, 
Harripa’n. x, f. [corrupted from haridelle,. 
a worn-out worthlefs horfe.] A decayed" 
ftrumpet. 
She juft endur’d the Winter the began. 
And in four months a batter’d barridan ; 
Now nothing's left, but wither’d, pale, and fhrunk,. 
Tobawd for others, and go fhares with punk. Szwift. 
Ha‘xrow. 2. f. [charroue, French; harcke, 
German, arake.] A frame of timbers 
croffing each other, and fet with teeth, 
drawn over fowed ground to break the - 
clods, and throw the earth over the feed. 
The land with daily care 
Ts exercis’d, and with an iron war 
Of rakes and barrows. Dryden. 
Two fmall barrows, that clap on each fide of the 
ridge, harrow it right up and down, Mortimer. 


To Ha'rrow. v, a. [ftom the noun.] * 
1. Tocover with earth by the harrow. 
Friend, barrow in time, by fome manner of: 
means, : 
Not only thy peafon, but alfo thy beans Tuffer. 
2. To reals with the harrow. 
Can'ft thou bind the unicorn with his bond in the 
furrow ? or will he barrow the valleys after thee ? 


DO. 
Let the Vólfcians 
Plow Rome and Jarrow Italy. Shakefp. 
3. To tearup; to rip up.. u 

F could a tale unfold, whofe lighteft word. 

Would harrotu up thy foul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy twoeyes, like tars, ftart from their fpheres. 
Shakefp,. ` 

Imagine you bohold me bound and fcourg’d, 

My aged mufcles barrow’d up with whips ; ' 
Or hear me groaning on the rending rack. Rowe. 

4. To pillage ; to fttip; tolay wafte, Sce 
Harry, which in Scottifh is the fame 
thing. 

As the king did excel in good commonwealth 
laws, fo he had in fecret a delign to niake ufe of 
them, as welt for collecting of treafure as for cor- 
secting of maoners; and fo meaning thereby ta 
barrow his people, did accumulate them the rather. 

á 4 Bacon, 
şe To invade‘; to harafs. with incurfions;. 
{From pengian, Saxon. ] Obfolete. 

And hethat darrow’d hell with heavy ftowre, 
The faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly 

bowre, Fairy Quezn. 

Moft glorious Lord of life, that on this day 
Did'ft make ibyggum p over death and fin ; 

And having arrow'd hell, did’{t bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win. Spenfer. 

çe To diflurh; to put into commotion. 

This fhould rather be written harrys, 
barer, French. ] 

Moft like :. it arrows me with fear and wonder. 

Shake fp. 

Amaz’dI flood, Barrew'd with grief and care. 

Milton, 
Ha‘RRow. fe An exclamation of fud- 
den diftrefs. Now out ofufe. 

Hlarrow now out and weal away, he cried ; . 
What difmal day hath fent this curfed light, 

To fec my lord fo deadly damnify‘d. Spenfer. 
J Ha'rrower,. 
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Ha‘rrower. 2./. [from barrow. ] 


1. He who harrows. 
2. A kind of hawk. Ainfworth. 


Jo Ha'rry. v. a. [harer, French.) 
1. To teaze; to hare; to rufle. 
Thou muft not take my former fharpnefs ill. 
T repent me much 
That [fo barry'd him., Shake/p. 
2. In Scotland it fignifies to rob, plunder, 
or opprefs : as, ove harried a nef ; that 
is, he took the young away: as allo, he 
harried me out of honfe and home; that is 
he robaed me of my goods and turned 
me out of doors. See To Harrow. 
HARSH. adj. [bervifehe, German, Skinner.] 
1. Auftere ; roughly four. 
Our nature here is not unlike our wine 5 
Some forts, when old, continue brifk and fine : 
So age’s gravity may feem fevere, 
But nothing barf or bitter ought t'appear. Denham. 
Sweet, bitter, (our, 42r/6 and falt, are all the 
epithets we have to denominate that numberlefs va- 
riety of relifhes. Locke. 
_ The fame defect of heat which gives a fiercenefs 
to our natures, may contribute to that roughnefs of 
of language, which bears fome analogy to the barjb 


fruit of colder countries Swift, 
2.: Rough to the ear. 
A name unmufical to Volfcian ears, 
And darfh in found to thine, ~ Shakefp. 


Age might, what nature never gives the young, 
Have taught the fmoothnefs of thy native tongue ; 
But fatire needs not that, and wit will fhine 
‘Through the barb cadence of a rugged line. Dryd. 

The unneceflary confonants made their fpelling 


tedious, aud their pronunciation bar/be Dryden. 
Thy lord commands thee now 5 

Witha dar/b voice, and fupercilious brow, 

To fervile duties. Dryden, 


3. Crabbed; morofe ; peevifh. 
He was a wife man and an eloquent; but in his 
Snatute bar/b and haughty. Bacon. 
Bear patiently the bar/b words of thy enemies, 
as knowing that the anger of an enemy admonithes 
us of our duty. Taylor. 
No barb reflection let remembrance raife ; 
Forbear to mention what thou can’ftnot praife, Prior. 
A certain quicknefs of apprehenfion inclined him 
to kindle into the firt motions of anger; but for a 
long time before he died, no one heard an intem- 
perate or Sar/h word proceed from him. Atterbury, 
4. Rugged tothe touch ; rough. 
Black feels as if you were feeling needles points, 
or fome darfh fand; and red feels very {mooth. Boyle. 
5. Unpleafing ; rigorous. 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d s 
Though arf the precept, yet the preachercharm'd. 


Dryden. 

Ha‘asury. adv. [ftom barp. 

1. Sourly ; aufterely to the palate, as unripe 
fruit. 

2. With violence ; in oppofition to gentle- 
nefs, unlefs in the following paflage it 
rather fignifies unripely. 

* Till like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap ; or be with eafe 
Gather’d, not barfhly pluck'd. 
3. Severely ; morofely ; crabbedly. 
1 would rather he was a man of a rough temper, 
that would treat me burjhly, than of an effemioare 
nature. Addifon. 
4. Unpleafantly to the ear. 
My wife isina wayward mood to-day ; 
I tell you, "twould found barly in her ears. Shak, 
Get from him why he puts on this confution, 
Grating fo barfbly all his days of quict 
With turbulent and dang’rous lunacy. Shake/p. 
‘Lhe rings of iron that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring found, and Sarfbly rung. Dryd. 

Ha'rsuwess. x. f. [from barjh.] 

z. Sournefs; auftere take. 

Take an apple and roll it upon a table hard : the 


Milton. 
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rolling doth foften and fweeten the fruit, which is 

nothing but the fmooth diftriburton of the [pirits into 

the parts; for the unequal dittribution of the fpirits 

maketh the darjbncfs. acon, 
2. Roughnefs to the ear. . 

Neither can the natural bar/bnefi of the French, 
or the perpetual ill accent, be ever refined into perfect 
harmony like the tralian, Dryden 

Cannot I admire the height of Milton’s inventior, 
and the ftrength of his espretlion, without defending 
his antiquated words, and the perpetual buefbnefs of 
their found ? Dryden, 

Tis not enough no bax/bne/s gives offence ; 
The found muft feem an echo to the fenfe. 

3. Ruggednefs to the touch. 

HarJonefs and ruggednefs of bedies is unpleafantto 

the touch. _ Bacon. 
4. Crabbednefs ; morofenefs ; peevifhnefs. 

Thy tender-hefted nature fhal! not give y 
Thee o'er to barjlneft : her eyes are herce, but thine 
Do comfort and not burn. Shakefp. 

HART. #. A [peone, Saxon.] A he-deer ; 
the male of the roe. 

That inftant was torn’d into a bart, 

And my defires, like fell and cruel hounds, 


Pope. 


E’er fince purfue me. Shake/p. 
5 The deer 

And fearful burts do wander every where 

Amidft the dogs. May's Virgil, 


HA'RTSHORN. a. fe 

Elart/born is a drug that comes into ufe many 
ways, and under many forms, What is ufed here are 
the whole horns of the common male deer; which 
fall off every year. This fpecies is the fallow deer ; 
but fome tell vs, that the medicinal barr/born fhould 
be that of the true hart or ftag. The falt of Lart/barn 
is a great fudorifick, and the {pirit kas all the virtues 
of volatile alkalies: it is ufed to bring people out of 
fainting by its pungency, holding it under the nofe, 
and pouring down fome drops of it in water. Hill. 

Ramofe concretions’ of the volatile fatts are ob- 
fervable upon the glafs of the receiver, whilft the 
fpirits of vipers and | ao are drawn. /Foadward, 


Halersnorn. m. /- An herb. Ainfwworth. 


HART-ROYAL. u.f. A plant. A fpecies 
of buckthorn-plaintain. 
HARTSTONGUE. x. f. ([linguacervina, Lat.] 
A plant. 
1t commonly grows out from the jointsof old walls 
and buildings, where they are moift and fhady. 
There are very fewof them in Europe. Miller. 
Hartflongue is propogated by parting the roots, and 
alfo by feed. Mortimer. 
Ha'arwort. #.f. [tordylium, Latin.] An 
umbelliferous plant. Miller. 


HARVEST. #. /+ {benperz, Saxon.] 
1. The feafon of reaping and gathering the 
corm. ad 
Asit ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the fime and ooze fcatters his grain, 
And thortly comes to barve/t. Shakefp. 
With fare? work he is worfe than in Spring. 
Li Eftrange, 
2. The corn ripened, gathered and inned. 
From treland come I with my ftrength, 
And reap the darvef? which that rafeal fow'd. Shak. 
When the father is too fondly kind, 
Such feed he fows, fuch barvef thall he find. Dryd. 
3. ‘The produét of labour. 
Let us the barvef of our labour eat ; 
*'Vis labour makes the coarfeft diet fweet, Dryden. 
HARVEST-HOME. 2. f. 
1. The fong which the reapers fing at the 
feaft made for having inned the harvett. 
Your hay it is mow’d, and your corn is reap'd 5 
Your barns will be full, and your hovels heap’d; 
Come, my boys, come, 
Come,-my boys, come, 
And merrily roar out Sarve/t-bome. 
2. The time of gathering harveft. 
At barvefl-bome, and on the fhearing-day, 
When he fhould thanks to Pan and Pales pay. Dryd. 
3. The opportunity of gathering treafure. 


Dryden, 


HAS | 
His wife I will ufe as the key of the cuckoldy 
roguc's coffer ; and there’s my darve/t-bome, 
Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor, 

Halrvest-Lorp, #.f. ‘Whe head reaper ac 
the harveft. 

Grant Aarveft-lord wore by a penny or two, 

To call on his fellows the better to do. Tuffer. 
Ha'rvesteR, x. /. [from barvefl.] One 

who works at the harveft. 

HA'RVESTMA N. m. f. [harvi and man] A 
labourer in harveft. , 

Like to a barvefl-mnan that’s tafk'd to mow 

Or all, or lofe his hire. Shate/p. 
To Hasn. v. m. [bacher, French] ‘lo 

mince; to chop into fali pieces and 
mingle. 

P j He rais’d his arm 

Above his head, and rain’da ftorm 
Of blows fo terrible and thick 
As if he meant to ba/b her quick, Tudibra:. 

What have they to complain of but too great 
variety, though fome of the difhes be not ferved in 
the exatteft order, and pulitenefs ; but Aafled up in 
hatte ? Gusth, 

Hasx. n. f This feems to fignify a cafe 
or habitation inade of rues or flags. 
Obfolete. 

Phæbus, weary of his yearly tatk, 

Eftablithed hath his iteeds in lowly lay, 

And taken up hisinn in fifhes b/f. Spenfer, 
Ha'scsr. Lae hafla, Wlandick, a bun- 
H A'RSLET. dle; baflerel, haftereau, kaflier, 

French. } ‘The heart, liver, and lights of 
a hog, with the windpipe, and part of 

the throat to ir. 

Hasr. 2. f. -hæpr, Saxon, whence ir 
fome provinces it is yet called bap/.] 
A clafp folded over a ftaple, and faftened 
on with a padlock. 

Have doorg’to open und thut at pleafure, with 
bafps to them. Mortimer, 

To Hasr. v. x. [from the noun.) To 
fhut with a hafp. 

Ha'ssock. s. fe ei: German.] Skinner. 

1. A thick mat on which men knecl at 
church, 

* He found his parifhioners very irregular; and in 
order to mak@them kneel, and join in refponfes, 
he gave every one of them a Saffeek and common 
prayer book. Addifon. 

z. In Scotland it is applied to any thing 
made of rufhes or privet, on which a 
perfon may fit: it is therefore probable 
that baffack and bafk are the fame. 


Hast. The fecond perfon fingular of have. 


HASTE. x. f. [afe French; baefe, Dutch.) 
1. Hurry ; fpeed; nimblenefs; precipita- 
tion. e 
Spare him death ! “4 
But O, thou wilt nog, can'it not fpare ! + 
iaffelhath never time to hear. Crafbarv, 
Our lines reform’d, and not compos’d in baffe, 
Polith'd like marble, would like marble lait; 
But as the prefenr, fo the lalt age wiit ; 
In both we find like negligence and wite alir. 
In as much 4a/fe as I am, | cannot forbear giving 
an example. Dryden. 
The wretched father running to their aid 
With pious baffe, but vain, they next iavade. Dryd. 
2. Paflion ; vehemence. 
I faid in my 4u/te all men are liars. Pfalms. 
To Haste. v. n. [hafter, French; kaften, 
To Ha'sten.§ Dutch.] 
1. ‘To make hafte; to be in a hurry; to be 
bufy ; to he fpeedy. 


1 have not 4u/fened from being a pallor to follow ; 


thee. 
2. To move with fwiftnefs ; cagernefs; or 
hurry. 


the 


5 Tis 


HAS 
"Tis Cinna, I do know him by his galt; 
He is a friend. Cinna, where baffe you fo? Shak, 
They were troubled and baffed away. Pfalms, 
All thofe things are paled away like a fhadqw, 
and asa pott that baffled by. Wifdom., 
Hafling to pay his ere to the fer, 
Like mortal life to meeteternity. 
Thefe rites perform’d, the prince without delay, 
Haffes to the nether world, his deftin’d way. Dryd. 
To dittant Sparta, snd the fpacious wafte 
Of fandy Pyle, the royal youth fhall bafe. 
Soon as the fun awakes, the fprightly court 
Leave their repofe, and baffen tothe fport. Prior. 
To Haste. w. a To path forward; to 
To Halsten. urge on; to precipitate ; 
to drive a fwifter pace. , 
Let it be fo baffed, that fupper be wads at the 
farthett by five of the clock. bakefp. 
ATI hopes of fuccour from your arms are paft ; 
To fave us now you matt our ruin bafle. Dryden. 
Each fees his lamp with diff’rent luftre crowo'd ; 
Each knows his courfe with diff’rent periods bound; 
And in his paffage through the liquid fpace, 
Nor Saffenr, nor retards his acighbour’a race. Peior. 
Ha'stener. 2. f. [from haflen.] One 
that haftens or hurries. 
Hastity. adv. [from Zafy.| ] 
1. Iu ahurry; fpeedily ; nimbly; quickly. 
A voice that called loud and clear, 
Come hither, hither, O come bafily ! Spenfer. 
Vf your grace incline that we thould live, 
You muk not Sir, too baflily forgive. Waller. 
The next to danger, hot purfu’d by fate, 
Half cloth’d, balf naked, du/%/y retire, 
z. Rafly ; precipitately. 


Pope. 


Dryden, 


Without confidering coafequences, we Sa/fi/y en-| 


gaged in a war which bath colt us fixty militons, 
Swift. 
3. Paflionately ; with vehemence. 
Ha'stiness. z. f. [from hafty.] 
re Hafe; {peed. 
2. Hurry; precipitation, 

A fellow being out of breath, or feeming to be 

for hafte, with humble 4afincfs told Bafiltus. Sidney. 
3. Rath eagernefs. 

The turns of bia verfe, his breakings, his propriety, 
his numbers, and bis gravity, l have as far imitated 
as the poverty of our language, and the baffine/s of 
my periormance, would allow. Dryden. 

There is mott juit caufe to fear, left our baflinefr 
to embrace a thing of fo perilous confequence, thould 
eaufe pofterity to feel thofe evils. booker. 

4. Angry teftinefs; pafionate vehemence. 
Wa'stines. u, /. [from bafiy.] Peas that 
come early. 

The large white and green Aa/fings are not to be 
fet till the cold is over. Mortimer. 

Ha'sry. adj. (haflif, Fr, from bafle; bae/lig, 
Dutch. ] ¢ 

1. Quick ; fpeedy. 

Qi coüfifl that we two have fhar’d, 

‘The fifters vnws, the hours that we have fpeot, 
When we have chid the bafty footed ume 
For parting us! 

2. Paffionate ; ychement. 

He that is flow to wrath isof great uoderftanding. 

but he that is ba/ly of fpiritezalteth folly. Proverbs. 
3. Rath; precipitate. 
' See’ft thou a man that is bafy ip his words? 
There is more hope of a fool tban oi him, Proverbs. 

Be not rah with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be Lafly to utter any thing before God. 

Eccl v. 2. 


Skakef, 


4. Early ripe. 
Beauty fhall be a fading flower, and as the af 
fruit before the fummer. Lfaiab, 
Hasty-ruppina, m. f. A pudding made 
of milk and flower, Bolted quick toge- 
ther; as alfo of oatmeal and water boiled 
together. 
Sure bufly-pwdding ia thy chiefeft dih, 
With bullock’s livery or fome Qipking tuk, Dorfer, 
Vou. L i 


Denham,, 


HAT 


HAT. » «J. [hee, Saxon; batt, German.) 
A cover for the head, __ 
She’s as big as he is; and there’a her thrum bat, 
and her muffler too, Shakefp. 
+ Outof mere ambition you have made 
Your holy baz be ftamped on the king’s coin. Shak, 
His dat was like a helmet, or Spanifh montero. 
Bacon. 
Hermes o’er his head in air appear’d, 
And with foft words his drooping fpirits cheer’d ; 
His Sat adorn’d with wings difelos’d the god, 
Aad in his hand he bore the fleep-compelling rod. 
Dryden. 
HA'TBAND. me f. [bat and-band.] A firing 
tied round thehat. 
They had hats of blne velvet, with fine plumes of 
divers colours, fet round like dzrdands, 
Room for the noble gladiator! fee 
His coat and datbard thew his quality. Dr 
Ha'rease. x. /. [hat and cafe.) A 
box for a hat. 
1 might mention a bareafe, which I would not er- 
change tor ail the beavers in Great Britain. Addifon. 
Jo HATCH. vw. a. (Aecken, German, as 
Skinner thinks, from heghen, eghen ox, 
egg, Saxon.] 
1. Lo produce young from eggs by the 
warmth of incubation. 
He kindly fpreads his fpacious wing, 


CMe 
ight 


And batches plenty for th'enfuing Spring. Denbar. , 


The tepid caves, aod fens and fhores, 
Theis brood as numerous batch from th’ eggs, that 


foon 
Burfting with kindly rapture, forth difclo.’d 
Their callow young. Milton. 
2. ‘Yo quicken the egg by incubation. ~ 

When they have laid fuch a number of eggs as they 
ean conveniently cover and durch, they give over and 
begin to fit. Ray. 

Others barch their eggs, and tend thebirth, “tll 

‘itis able to thift for itfelt. Addifor. 
3. To produce by precedent action. 

Which thing they very well know, and, L doubt 
not, will eafily confefs, who live to their great both 
toil aod grief, where the blafphemies of Arians are 
reaewed by them; who, to barcb their herefy, have 
chofen thofe churches as fitteft nefs; where Athana-! 
fius’s creed isnot heard. Hooker, 

4- To form by meditation; to contrive. 

He was a man harmlefs and faithful, and one who 
never batched any hopes prejudicial to the king, but 
always intended hisfatety and honour. Hayward. 

g. [From 4archer, to cut.] To fhade by lines 
in drawing or graving. b 
Who firft thall wound, throogh other» arms,’ his 
blood appearing frefh, 
Shall win his {word, fitver’d and batch, Chapman. 

Such as Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in brafs ; and fuch again 
As venerable Neftor, batch'd in filver, 

Should with a band of air, ftrong asthe axle-tree 
On which heav'n rides, knit all the Grecian eats 
To his expericaced tongue. Shake/p. 


Thofe tender hairs, and thofe barching ftrokes of 


the pencil, which make a kind of minced meat in 
painting, are'never able to deccive the fight. , 


Dryden, 
To HATCH. x. m. 
1. To be in a ftate of growing quick. 
He obferved circumftances in eggs, whilf they 
were batching, which varied. Boyle, 
z. To be ina flate of advance towards cffest. 
Harci. z. f. [fromthe verb] 
1. A brood excluded froin the egg. 
2. The att of exclufion from the egg. 
3. Difctofure ; difeovery. 
Something’s io bis foul, 
O'er which his melancholy fits on brood : 
And, 1 do doubt, the bated and the difclofe 
Will be fome danger. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 
4- [Elwea, Saxon ; deche, Dutch, a bolt.] A 
half door; 3 doog wich, opening over it: 


Bacon, 


Hai 
perhaps from acher, to cut, as a barch is 

part of a door cut in two. 

Something about, a little from the right, 

Inat the window, or elfe o'er the batch,  Shake/p. 

5. [in the plural.] ‘The doors or openings 
by which they defcend from one deck or 
floor of a oye to another, 

To the king’s thip, invifible as thou art, 
There fhalt thou find the mariners afleep N 
Under the barebes. Shakefp, Tempeft. 

There the's hid ; 
The mariners all under batches ftow'd. Shakefp. 

So feas, impelled by winds with added pow’r, 
Affault the fides and o'er the arches tow’r. Dryd. 

A fhip was faften’d to the thore; 
The plank was ready laid for fafe afcent, 
For fhelter there the trembling fhadow bent, 
And fkipp’d and fkulk’d, and under ġatebes went. 
k d Dryden. 
6. To bennder Harcnes. To bein a Tate 
of ignominy, poverty, or depreffion. 

He allures us how this fatherhood continued its 
courfe, "till the captivity in Egypt, and then the poor 
fatherhood was wider batches, Locke. 

7. Hatches. Floodgates. Ainfavorth. 

To HA'TCHEL. v. a. [bachelen, German.) 
To beat flax’fo as to feparate the fibrous’ 
from the britlle part. ` 

The afbeftos mentioned by Kircher, in his de- 
{cription of . Chisa, put into water, maulders like 
clay, and is a fibrous fmall excrefcence, like hairs 
growing upon the ttones; and for the Aarche/lizg, 
Spinning, and weaving it, he refers to his “ ie 
tervaneus, Yoidward. 

HA'TCHEL. w. f [from the verb; bache, 
German.] ‘The inftrament with which 


flax is beaten. 2 
Ha'rcnencer. #2. f. [from barche] A 
beater of flax. s 
HA'TCHET. v.f. (hache, hachette, French: 
afcia, Latin.] A fmall axe. 
The barchet is to hew the irregularities of Ruf, 


Moxos - 


His hatmlefs barchet he hent in ‘his hand, 
And to the field he fpeedeth. Spenfer. 
Ye fhall have a hempzn caudle then, and the as 
of a Satcher, s Shakefp, Henry Vi. 
Nails, hammers, batchets tharp, and halters trong. 
Crofbaw. 
Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beat, 4 
Then clinched a batcher in his horny it. Drydew. 
Our countryman prefented him with a curious 
batchet, and aking him whether it had a good edges 
tried it opon the donor. Aldifen. 
Ha'rcnet-race, #. f. An ugly face ; 
- fuch, I fuppofe, as might be hewn out of 
a block by a hatchet. ? 
An spe his own deat image will embrace : 
An ugly beau adores a Aarcher-face, Dryden. 

Ha'tcHMENT. x. f. [Corrupted from 
atchievement. See ATCHLEVEMENT,] Ar- 
morial efcutcheon placed over a doorat 2 
funeral. 

His means of death, his obfeure funeral z 
Na traphy, fword, nor batchment o'er hia bones, 
No noble rites nor formal oftentation, 
Cry to be heard. e 

Hlarcnway. n. f. [hatches and way.) The 
way over or through the hatches, 

To HATE. w. a. [hadian, Saxon.] .To 
deteft ;_to abhor; to abominate; to rc- 
gard with the paflion contrary to love. 

Xou ate, I think, affur'd } love you not 3 
— Your majefty hath no juft caufe ta bate me’ Shak. 
Da all men kill the thing they do nat love ? 
——Hates any man the thing he would not kill? -+ 
Evtry offence is nota hate at firft. Shakefpeare. 
Thofe old inhabitants of thy holy Jand thou bar, f 
for doing moft odious works, Wifd. xii. 4. 
But whatfoever our jarring fortunes prove, , 
Though ous lorga barc, methinks we (wo may love. 


Dryden, 
6A Hare. 


Shake/peare.” 


HAT 


Hare. m f. [ade, Saxon]  Malignity ; 
deteftation ; the contrary to love. 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours nor your bure. Shakefpeare. 
Flate to Mezeatius, arm’d five hundred morc. 
Dryden. 
Nauficaa teaches that the affli€ted are not always 
the objects ofdivine bate, Broome’s Notes on the Ody/f. 
HATEFUL. aaj. (bare and full.] 
1. That which caufes abhorrence ; odious; 
abominable ; déteftable. 
My name’s Macbeth. 
—The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 
More bateful to mine ear. Shakefpeare. 
There is no vice more batcful to God and man 
than ingratitude. Peachar:. 
What owe I to his commands , 
Who hates me, and hath hither thruft me down, 
To fit in buteful office here confin'd, 
lohabitant of heav’s and heavenly boen ? 
1 hear the tread 
OF bateful teps; 1 muft be viewlefs now. Milton. 
‘ But Umbriel, bareful gnome! forbears not fo; 
He breaks the phial whence the forrows flow. Pope. 
2. That own feels abhorrence ; abhorrent; 
detefting ; malignant; malevolent. 
Palamon, compell'd 
No more to try the fortune of the fields 
And, worfe than death, to view with batcful eyes 
___His rival’s conquett. Dryden. 
“Ha'reruury. adv. [from hateful.) 
1. Odioufly ; abominably. 
1. Malignantly; malicioufly.. 
All their hearts ftood burefully appall’d 
- Long fioée. Chapman. 

They hall deal with thee batefwi/y, take away all 
thy labour, and leave thee naked and bare. 

Ezek, xxiii. 29. 

HA'TEFULNESS, 2. f. [from hateful.] Odi- 
oufnefs, i 

HATER. z. f- [from kate.] One that hates ; 
an abhorrer; a detetter. . 

I of her underitood of that moft noble conftancy, 
which whofoever loves nor, fhews himfelf to be a 
bater of virtue, and unworthy to live in the [ociety 
of mankind. ‘ Sidney. 

Whilit he ftood up and fpoke, 

Jle was my mafter, and } wore my life 
“Yo {pend upon his aters, Shakefpeare, 

An enemy to God, anda fater of all good. Brow, 

‘They never wanted fo much knowledge as to in- 
form and convince them of the unlawlulnefs of a 
man's being a murderer, an Sater of God, and a 

-~ eovenant-breaker. P South. 

“Ha'tRED., 2. f- [from bate.] Hate ; ill-will; 

. malignity; malevolence ; diflike ; abhor- 

. rence; deteftation; abomination; the 
paflion contrary to love. 

Hatred is the thought of the pain which any thing 
prelent or abfent is apt to produce in us. Locke. 

I with 1 had a caufe to feek him there, 

To oppofe his barred fully. Skhakefp. 

flared is the paffion of defiance, and there is a 
kind of averfation aad hoftility included in its very 
efience; but then, if there could have been barred 
in the world when there was fearce any thing odious, 
it would have acted within the cumpals of its proper 
object. South, 

Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almaft 
innocent oceafions, and quarrels propagated in the 
world, Locke. 

Retain no malice nor utred againftany : be ready 
to do them all the hindnefs you are alle. Wake. 

She is a Prefbyterian of the moft rank and virulent 
kind, and confequently has an inveterate barred to 
cae church. Swift, 

Hatred Was in it the guilt of murder, and luft the 
guilt of adultery. Sherlock. 

Jo HATTER. ve a. [Perhaps corrupted 
from batter.) To harafs; to weary; to 
wear out with fatigue. 

He's butter’d out with penance, 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Halrrer. x. J. [from fat.) A maker of 


hats. 


2 . 
t 


HAV 


corn. Did. 
Hav’serk. n. f. [Aauberg, old French.] A 
coat of mail; a breaft-plare. ra 
tlim on the bauberk firuck the prince fore, 

That quite difparted all the linked frame, 
And pierced to the fkin. Fairy Queen. 


Haubokyand helms are hew'd with many a wound; 


The mighty maces with fuch hafte defcend, 1 
They break the bones, and make the folid armour 
bend. Dryden. 


To Have. v. a. in the- prefent I bave, 


thou baf, he hath: we, ye, they bave; 
pret. and part. paf. had. [haban, Go- 
thick ; habban. Saxon; Aedée, Duich; 
avoir, French; avere, Jtalian.] 
t. Not to be without. 
I have brought him before you, thst after exami- 


nation had, I¢mizht buve famething to write. 
Adis, xxv. 26. 


z. To carry; to wear. 


Upon the maft they faw a young man, who fat as 
on horleback bawing nothing upou him,  Sidwey. 


Judges. 


He that gathered much bad nothingover, and he 
that gathered litde bad no lack. Exod. xvi. 13. 


3. To make ufe of. 


1 bave no Levite to my prient. 


4. To poffefs. 


5. ‘To obtain; to cnjoy; to poffefs. 


Now, O Father, glorify me with thine own felf, 
with the glory which L bad with thee belore the 
world was. Jenar g. 


6. 'To take; to receive. 


A fecret happinelé in Petronius is called exriofa 
felicitas, and an 1 fuppofe he bad from the felici- 
zer audere of Hurace. ryder. 


7. To be in any ftate; to be attended with 


or united to as accident or concomitant. 
Have 1 need of madmen, that ye have brought this 
fellow ? “1 Sam. xxi. 15. 


8. To put; to take. 


"Vhatdone, goand cart it, and bawe itaway. Tuffer. 


g. To proeure; to find. 


1 would kave any one name to me that tongue, 


that one can [peak as he fhould do, by the rules of 


grammar. Locke. 


to, Not to negle&; not to omit. 


I cannot {peak ; if my heart be not ready to burit ! 
Well, fweet Jack, bave a care of thylell. Shukefp. 
Your plea is good; but fill I fay beware: 
Laws are explain’d by men, fo Save a care. 
11. To hold; to regard. 
Of the maid fervants thall I be bad in penou: 
2 Sam. 
The proud buve kad me greatly inderifion. Pfulms. 
12. To maintain; to hold opinion. 
Sometimes they will buve them to be natural 
heat, whereas fome nf them are crude and ċold ; and 


Pope. 


tangible parts, whereas they are things by themfelves. 
Bacon, 
13. To contain. 
You have of thefe pedlars that Lave more in em 
than you'd think, Sitter. Shakefp. 
E will never trut a man again for keeping hs 
fword clean; nor believe he can Lave every thing in 
him by wearing his apparel neatly. Shakefp. 
14. To require ; to claim. 
What would thefe madmen buve ? 
Firft they would bribe us without pence, 
Deceive us without common fente, 
And without pow'r enflave. Dryden. 
15. To bea hufbarid or wife to another, 
If Iad bren married to him, for all he was in 
women’s apparel, E would not have bud him, Shuk. 
16. To be engaged, as in a taik or employ- 
ment. 
If we maintain things that are eltablithed, we have 
to ftrive with a number of heavy prejudices, deeply 
rpoted in Ux hearts of men. Hooker. 


A barter fells a dozen of hats for five billings 
Stih. 


HA'TTOCK. s. f. [atteck, Erfe.] A hock of 


fometimes they will Save them to be the qualities of 


HAV 


The Spaniard’s captain never hath to meddle with 
his loldicra pay. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Ot the evils which hindered the peace and good 
ordering of that land, the inconvenience of the laws 
was the firt which you bad in hand. Spenser 
Kings bave to deal with their neighbours, their 
wives, thelr children, their prelates or clergy, thesr 
nobles, their merchants, and their ,onimons. Bacen. 
17- To wilh; to defire ; in a lax fenfe. 
1 bad rather to be a door-keeperin the houfe of my 
God, than to dwell in the tents of wickednefs. Pfalus, 
l would bave no man difcouraged with that kind 
of life or feries of ations, in which the choice of 
others, or his own necetliucs, may have engaged him, 


Addifin, 
18. Tobuy. * 

If thete trifles were rated only by artand artfulnefs, 

we fhould Lare them much cheaper. 

tg. It is moit ufed in Englith, as in other 
European languages, as an auxiliary verb 
to make the tenfes; bave, haf, and katk, 
or bas, the preterperfect; and fad, and 
bad, the preterplupertedt. 

It there Aud been words enow between them to 
bave exprefled provocation, they 4ad gone logether 
by the ears. Congreve. 

l have heard one of the greateft geniufes this age 
bas produced, whu Jud been trained wp in all the 
polite ftudies of antiquity, alure me, upon his being 
obliged to [earch into records, that he at lalt took an 
incredible pleafure in tt, Addifer, 

l buve not here confidered cuftom as it makes 
things caly, but az it renders them delightful; and 
though others bave made the fame reflections, it is 
poflible they may not Save drawn thofe ufes from it 

p- Addifun 

That admirable precept which Pythagoras is faid 
to bawe given to his dileiples, and which that philu- 
fopher muft bave drawn trom the oblervation | have 
enlarged upon. Addifer, 

The gods Juve placed fabour before virtue. Adti(, 

This obfervation we Save made on man. Addy. 

Evil {pirits buwe contcacted in the bady habits of 
luft and tenfuality, malice, and revenge. Addifin, 

Their torments buve aleeady taken root in them, 

Addifen. 

That excellent author das fhewn how every par- 
ticular cultom and habit of virtue will, in its own 
nature, produce the heaven, or a ftate of happinefs, 
in him who thall hereafter practice it. Addifon, 

zo. Have at, or with, is an expreflion de- 
noting refolution to make fome attempt. 
‘They feem to be imperative expreffions ; 
have this at you; let this reach you, OF take 
this ; have with yous take this with you; but 
this will not explain awe at ity or have 
at him, which muft be confidered as mere 
elliptical; as, we will Aave a trial a7 it, 
ot at bim. 

He that will caper with me for a thoufand marks, 
fet him lend me the money and bave az him. Shak. 

l can bear my parts "tis my occupation: bawe at 
it with you. Shake, 

I never was out ata mad frolick, though this 1s 
the maddeft I ever undertook : bave with you, lady 
mine; 1 take you at your word. ryden 

HA'VEN. a. f. [baven, Dutch; barre, 
French. ] 
1, A port; a harbour; a ftation for fhips. 

Love was threatened and promifed to him, and 


his coufin, as both the tempett and Saver of theie 
beft years, Sidney. 


Order for fea is given: 
They have put forth the Laver, Shukefpeare, 
After an ion and a half failing, we entered into a 
good buter, being the port of a fair city. Bacon. 
The queen beheld, as foon as day appear’d, 
The navy under fail, the Saver clear'd. Denbavr. 
We may be fhipwreck’d by her breath: 
Love, favour’d ounce with that fweetgale, 
Doubles his hafte, and fills his fail, 
Till he arrive, where fhe mult prove 
The buven, or the rock of love, 


z. A fhelter; an afylum. 


Waller, 


HA V eet AIC HAW 


’ 


All thefe the woes of Ocdipus have known, 
our fates, your furies, and your haunted town. 
Pepe. 
To HAUNT. wv. x. To be much about; to 
appear frequently. i 
I've charged thee not to aunt about my donrs: 
In honctt plainnefs thou hat heard me fay, 


Their ill bavlour garres men miffay 
Both of their dostrines and their fay. Spenfer. 
To Haur. v. a. [haler, French, to draw. ] 
To pull; to draw; to drag by violence. 
A word whieh, applied to things, im- 
plies violence; and, to perfons, awk- 


All placés, that the eye of heaven vifits, 
` Are to a wife man ports and happy bavens. Shakef,. 
Ha'vener. x. /. [from haven.] Anover- 
- feer of a port. 
Thefe earls and po appointed their fpecial 
officers, as receiver, bavener, and cuftomer, Carew. 


Ha’ver. 2 fJ [from have.| Poffeffor ; 


- Fold wardnefs or rudenefs. This word is li- My daughter’s not for thee, Shake/p, Otbelin. ` 
E AR as a berally exemplified in kale; etymology Where they moft breed and Saunt, 1 have obferv’d 
Moth C i Sbakefpeare, | is regarded in hale, and pronunciation in | | The air is delicate, Sade. E 


AUNT, x. f. [from the verb, ] 
1. Place in whicK one is frequently found. 

We fet toils, nets, gins, {nares and traps, for beafis, 

and birds in their own Aawnts and walks, L'2fr. 
To me pertains not, the replies, 

To know or care where Cupid flies; 

What are his haunts, ov which his ways 

Where he would dwell, or whither ftray. Prior, 
A fcene where, if a god fhould cat his fight, 

A god might gaze and wonder with delight! 

Jey touch’d the mefienger of heav’n; he ftay'd 

Entrane’d, and ail the blifstul aunts farvey’d. 


haul. 
Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughits, 
Is in bafe durance and contagious prifon, ; 
Haul'd thither by mechanick dirty hands. SAahe/p. 
The youth with fongs and rhymes, 
Some dance, lome baxi the rope. Denham. 
Some the wheels prepare, 
And faften to the horfes feet; the reft 
With cables baud along th’ unwieldy beat, Dryden. 
In his grandeur he naturally chufes to baul up 
others after him whofe accomplithments moft refem- 
ble his own, Swift. 
‘Thither they bent, and Aax/'d their fhips to land; 
The crooked keel divides the yellow fand. Pope. 
Romp-loving mifs, 
ls baw/*d about in gallantry robutt. Thom/for. 
Haur. nf. [from the verb.] Pull; vio- 


lence in dragging. 
The leap, the flap, the Zau? Thomfon. 
Haum. x. f [or bame, or hal; pealm, 
Saxon; halm, Dutch and Danih. ] Straw. 


In champion countrie a pleafure they take 


Ha'ver is a common word in the northern 
counties for oats; as, baver bread for 
oaten bread; perhaps properly avez, from 
avena, Latin. 

When you would anneal, take a blue ftone, fuch 

. as they make Aaver or oat cakes upon, and lay it 
upon the crofs bars of iron. Peacham. 

Haucur. adj. — French. } ; 

z+. Haughty; infolent; proud; contemptu- 
ous; arrogant. Obfolete. 

The prond infulting Queen, 
With Clifford and the baugór Northumberland, 
Have wrought the cafy-meiting king, like wax. 
Shake/peare, 
No lord ofthine, thou baught infulting mau; 
- Nor no maa’s Jord. = Sbakefpeare. 
2. High; proudly magnanimous, 
His couraze aught, 
Defir'd of foreign foemen tobe known, 
And far abroad for ttrange adveotures fought. Spenfer. 
Ha‘ucutity. adv. [from haughty.| Proud- 


Pope. 
2. Habit of being in a certain place. a 
The aunt you have got abour the courts will one 
day or another bring your family to beggary. 

‘ Arbuthy 2, 
Halunrer. »./. [from haunt.] Frequenter; 

oue that is often found in any place. 
The ancient Grecians were an ingenious people,” 
of whom the vulgar fort, fuch as were buwnters of 
theatres, took pleafure in the conceits of Ariftopha. 


5 alia bake: nes. Wotton on Education, 

- Ay ; arrogantly; contemptuouily, i ii i iii sine, a O goddefs, baunter of the woodland green, 
Her heav'nly form too baugérily the pria'd ; Which once belng reaped, they mow by and by. Queen of the nether fkice! Dryden, 
j Ha’vock. 2. f. [hafeg, Welth, devatta- 


Tuffer. 

Having ftripped off the haxm or binds from the 

poles, as you pick the hops ftack them up. Mortimer. 

Hauwen. z. f [4ancke, Dutch; anche, 
French; arca, Italian. 


1. The thigh; the hind hip. 
Hail, groom! didft thou not fee a bleeding hind, 
Whofe right daxach carit my ttedfatt arrow ttrake ? 
Spenfer, 
To make a man able to teach his horfe to ftop 
and turn quick, and to reft upon his baunches, is of 
ufe to a gentleman both in peace and ware Locke, 
2. The rear; the hind part. 
Thou art a Summer bird, 
Which ever in the Aauzcb of Winter fings 
The lifting up of day. Shakefp. 
To HAUNT. w. a. [Zaxter, French. | 
1. To frequent; to be much about any 
place or perfon. 
A man who for his hofpitality is fo much baunted, 
that no news ttir but come to his eare. Sidney. 
Now we being brought known unto her, after 
once we were acquainted, and acquainted we were 
fooner than ourfelves expected, the continually almoft 
daunted us. Sidney. 
1 do bazar thee in the battle thus, 
Becaufe fome tel! me that thou art a king. ` Shakef. 
She this dangerous faret bawars, 
And in fad accents utters her complaints. We/ler. 


His perfon hated, and his gifts defpis'd. Dryden, 

Ha'ucutiness. m. f jiro haughty. | 
Pride; arrogance; the quality of being 
haughty. 

By the head we make known our fu plications, 
our threatnings, our mildyefs, our haug "A, our 
love and our batred. ryden, 

HAUGHTY. adj, [hantaine, French] 
t. Proud; lofty; infolent; arrogant; con- 
temptuous. 

Tis wife, being a woman of a baughty and im- 
perious nature, and of a wit fuperior to his, quickly 
refented the dilrefpeét the received from him. 

Clarendon, 
¥ thall fing of battles, blood and rage, 
And baugSty fouls, that mov'd with mutual hate, 
In fighting fields purfu’d and found their fate, Dryd, 
2. Proudly grear. 

Our vanquith’d wills that pleating force obey: 

Her goodnefs takes our liberty away ; 
And Lavgéty Britain yields to arbitrary fway. Prior, 

3- Bold; adventurous; of high taco’, 
Obfolete. 

Who now fhall give me wordt and found 
Equal onto this Laugéry enterprize ? 

Orwho fhail lend me wings, with which from ground 
My lowly verfe may loftily arife? Fairy Queen. 
Ha'vine. x. f. [from hate.) 


I. Poffeffion; eltate; fortune. 


tion.] Wafte; wide and general devafta. 
tion; mereilefs deftru@ion, 

Having been never nfed to have any thing of their 
own, they make no fpare of any thing, but bavock 
and confufion of all they meet with. Spenfer, 

Saul made bavock of the church. As viii. 3. 

Ye gods! what bavock does ambition make 

` Among your works! Aldifon's Cato, 

The Rabbins, to exprefs the great Savock which 
has been made of the ews, tells us, that there were 
fuch torrente of holy blood fhed, as carried rocks of a 
hundred yards in circumference above three miles 
into the i. . Addijon. 

If it had either air or fewel, it mut make a 
greater bavoek than any hiftory mention. Cheyne, 
A'VOCK. inter}. [from the noun.] A 

word of encouragement to flaughter, 

Why ftand thefe royal fronts amazed thus? 

Cry Aavock, kings! Shake/p. 
$ With Até by his fide, 
Cry bavock ! and let loofe the dogsof war. Shak. 
To Ha'vock. w. a. [from the noun.| ‘To 
wafte ; to deftroy 5 to lay wafte. 

Whatfoever they leave, the foldier fpoileth and 

bavickeih; fo that, between both; nothing is left. 
Spenfer. 

See, with what heat thefe dogs of hell advance, 

To wafte and davock yonder world, which I 


My buving is uat much; Earth now “i po geese Milton. 
rn slit ee of my Eo th you: Seem’d like to heav'n, a feat where gods might Ha uTBoY. n. /. [hawt and bois.) A wind 
Hold,-there’s half my coffer. Shakefp. dwell, d inftrument. 

2. ‘The att or ftate of poffefing Or wander with delight, and love to Launt : I told John of Gaunt he beat his own name; for 
~ oi ; Gd a n Whe, bce i Her facred thades, Milton. you might have trufs'd him and all his apparel into 
t oad ie b j hee i so t A he oe, 2 i Celeftial Venus haunts Idalia's Broves; an ecl-fkin: the cafe of a tieble hautboy was a 

che oS ea aie Books LE Si ey Diana Cynthue, Ceres Hypbla loves. ‘ Pope, manton for him, Sbake/p. 
THOS fe, the tatbion of thefe times, 7 | 22 It is ufed frequently in an ill fenfe of Now give the axtboys breath; he comes, he comes. 
Where none will fweat but for promotion; one that comes unwelcome. Dryden, 


Ha'u TBoY Strawberry, See STRAWBERRY. 
Haw. x. /. [pag, Saxon. ] 
1. The herry and feed of the hawthorn. 
The fced of the bramble with kernel and baw, 
Tufir. 
Store of awws and hips portend cold Winters. 
` Bacon's Nat, Iliji. 
Mis quarrel to the hédge was, that his thorns and 
his brambles did not bring forth raifing, rather than 
haws and blackberries, L'Efirang:, 
2. An exercfecuce én the eye, 


Az 3. [Paza 


Yeu wrong me, Sir, thus ftill to bagnt my houfe; 
I tuld you, Sir, my daughter is difpos’d of. Shakefp, 
Oh, could 1 fee my country-feat} 
There leaning near a ‘gentle brook, 
leep, or perufe fome ancient book ; 
And there in {weet oblivion drown 
Thole cares that dawnt the court and town. Swift, 
3 It is eminently nfed of apparitions or 


{petres that appear ina parttcular place, 
Euu) (pirits bauri my retting place, 
And gha'tl, vitans brgax my (leep by night. Fairfax. 


And having that, dg choak their fervice up, 
Even with the veving, _ Sbatefp. As you like it, 
3. Behaviour; regularity. This is fill re- 
tained im the Scottith dialect. It may 
poflibly be the meaning here. 
The gentleman is of ne bating: he kept com- 
any with the wiid prince ana Powe: he is of too 
$ h a region; he knows too mugh. Shukefp, 
Ha'viouk. m f. [for behaviour.) Conduct; 
manners. Not ufed, 


HAW 


3- [paga, Saxon; barw, a garden, Danifh.} 
A fmall piece of ground adjoining to an 
houfe. «In Scotland they call it angh. 
‘Upon the 2uw at Plymouth is cut outin the 
ground the portraiture of two men, with clubs in 
their hands, whom they term Gog and Magog. Carew. 

Yo Haw. v., n. [Perhaps corrupted from 
hawk or kack.) ‘Va fpeak flowly with 
frequent intermiffion and hefitation. 

Tis a great way; but yet, after a little humming 
and bawing upon’t he agreed to undertake the job. 

L' Eftrange. 

Hawk. x. f. [bebeg, Welth; papoc, Saxon; 
accipiter, Latin.] ° 

13. A bird of prey, ufed much anciently 
in {port to catch other birds. 

Do'k thou love hawking? Thou haft batvås will 

for 
Above the moming lark. Shakefpeare. 

It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw 

a fair picture, than tocut his Sawé’s meat. Peacham, 
Whence borne on liquid wing 

The founding culver fhoots ; or where the awk, 

High in the beetling cliffs, bis aiery builds. Téom/on. 

2. [ Hoch, Welth.] An effort to force phlegm 
up the throat. 

To Hawk. v. n. [from haawk.] 

1. To fly hawks at fowls; to catch birds 
by means of a hawk. 

Ride unto St, Alban’s, 
Whereas the kiog and queen do mean to hawk. 
Shake/peare. 

One followed ftudy and knowledge, and another 
bawking and huating, Locke. 
. He that bawks at lacks and fparrows has no lefs 
fport, though a much lefs confiderable quarry, than 
he that flies at nobler game. Locke. 

A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma dawks; 
With her of rarfels and of lures he talks. 

2. To fly at; to actack on the wing. 

A fau!con tow’ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a moufing owl bawé’d at andkill’d. Shak. 

“| Whether upward to the moon they go, 
Or dream the Winter out in caves below, 
Or dawk at flieselfewhere, concerns us not to know. 
Dryden, 
3--[Joch, Welfh.} To force up phlegm 
with a noife. 

Come, fit, fit, and a fong.——Shall we clap 
3nto’t roundly, without daceding or {pitting, or 
faying we are hoarfe, which are only the prologues 
to a bad voice? Shake/p, 

She complained of a ftinking tough phlegin which 
The drwked up in the mornings, Wifonan, 

Blood, catt out of the throat or windpipe, is 
fpit out with a dawhking or fmall cnugh; that out 
of the gums is fpit out without Sawking, coughiug, 
or vomiting. "a 0 ae Harvey. 

4 To fell by proclaiming it in the ftreets. 

[From Aeck, German, a falefman.] 

His works were Saws'd in every itreet, 

But feldom rofe above a fheet. Swift. 

Ha'wken. adj. [from hawk] Formed 
like a hawk’s bill. x 

Flat nofes feem comely unto the Morr, an 
aquiline or awked one. unto the Perfian, a large 
and prominent nofe unto tbe Roman. Brown. 

Halwxer.a. /. [from Sock, German.] One 
who fells his wares by proclaiming them 
in the freet, 

i faw my labours, which had cot me fo much 
thought, bawled about by common datwéers, which 
1 once intcoded for the confideration of the greate 
perfon. Swift. 

To grace this honour’d day, the queen proclaims, 
By herald hawkers, high heroick games: 

She fummons all her fona; an endlefs band 
Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. Pope, 

Ha’wrweep. 2. /. A plant. 

Ostongue ia a fpecies of this plant. Miller, 


Ha'wses. 2. f. [of a thip.] Two round 
holes under the fhip’s head or beak, 


Prior, 


t 


HAZ 


through which the cables pafs: when fhe is |. 


at anchor. Harris, 


da'wrnorn. m. f [pax Sonn, Saxon.) 
1 A fpecies of medlar ; the thorn that bears 


haws; the white thorn: 

Vhe ufe to which it is-applied in England is) tn 
make hedges: there ars two or thice varieties of it 
about London ; but that fortwhich produces the 
fmallett leaves is preferable, becaule its branches 
always grow clofe together. Miller, 

There is a man haunts the foret, that abufes our 
young plauts with.carving Rofaliralon their barks: 
hangs odesupon Sawtborns, and elegics on brambles. 

Shakufpeare's As you like it. 

Some in their hands, befide the lance and thield, 

The boughs of woodbine or of Sawthorx held. 
Dryden. 
Now bawiborns bloffom, now the daifies fpring. 


Pope. 
Thomyor. 


The Sawtborn whitens. 
HAWTHORN FLY. #. f. An infect. 

The awerborx fy is all black, and notbig. Walt. 
HAY. z. /. [pieg, Jug, Saxon ; key, Dutch.) 
Grafs dried to fodder cattle in Winter. 
Make day while the fun thines. Camden's Remains. 

Make poor men’a cattle break their necks; 


j Set fire on barns and day ttacks in the night, 


And bid the owners quench them with their tears. 
Shuakefp, 
We have heats of dungs, and of éays and berbs 
laid up moift. Bacon, 
Or if the earlier feafon lead 
To the tana’d Say cock in the mead. Milton, 
Bring them for food fweet boughs and ofiers cut, 
Nor all the Winterloogethy Say rick hute Mlay. 
Some turners turn long aad tender fprigs of ivory, 
as fmall as an day ftalk. foxon. 
By fome day cock, or fome thady thorn, 
He bids his beads bath even fong and morn. Dryden. 


The belt manure for meadows is the bottom of 


Bay mows and Lay ftacks. Mortimer. 


Hay and oats, in the management of a groom, will. 


make ale. : A Swift, 
To dance the Hay. odance in a m: 
probably from dancing round a bay-cock., 
I will play on the tabor to the worthies, 
And let them dance the bay. Shakefp. 
This maids think on the hearth they fee, 
When fires well nigh confumed be, 
There danciog bays by two and three, 
Juft as your fancy cafts them. 
‘the gum and glift’ning, which with art 
And ttudy’d method, in each part 
Hangs down, 
Looks juft as if that day 
Snails there had crawl’d the Say. Suckling. 
Hay. z. f. [from baie, French, a hedge. ] 
A net which inclofes the haunt of an 
animal. A 
Coneys are deftroyed by bays, curs, fpaniels, or 
tumblers, bred up for that purpofe. Mortimer. 
Halymaxer, 2. f. [bay and make] One 
employed in drying grafs for hay. 
As tothe return of ‘his health and vigour, were 
you here, you might enquire of his daymakers. 
Pope to Swift, 


Drayton. 


| HA‘'ZARD. x. /. [bazard, French; azar, 


Spanifh; Zaki, Runick ; danger. ] 
1. Chance; accident; fortuitous hap. 
I have fet my life upon a caft, 
And I will tand the S:czard of the die. 

I will upon all azards well believe 

Thou art my friend, that know’ft my tongue fo wells 
Shakefp. 

Where the mind does not perceive connection, 
there men’s opinions are not the product of judg- 
inent, but the effects of chance and azard, of a 
mind floating at all adventures, without choice and 
without direction. Locke, 

2. Danger; chance of danger. 

We are bound to yield unto our Creator, the 
Father of all mercy, eternal thanks, for that he 
hath delivered his law unto the world; a Jaw 
wherein fo many things are laid open, as a light 


4 


Shakefp. 


HAZ 

which othenwife would have been buried ia dark- 

~ Aris, not without the Jazard, or rather not with 

the hazard, but with the certain lofs of thoufands 

ol fouls, moft undoubtedly now faved. Hooker. 

The Sazard | have to run to fee you hete, fhould 

inform you that T love notar a common rate, Dryd. 

Men are led on from: one ftage of life to another 

in a condition of the utmolt daxzd, and yet withs 

out the leait apprehenfion of their dangere Rogers. 
3. A game at dice. 

The duke playing at Saxard, held in a great 
many haadsi together, and drew a huge heap of 
gold. Swift. 

To Ha'zarp. v. a. [hazarder, French.] 'To 
expofe to chance; to put into danger. 

They might, by perfitting in the eatremity of that 
opinion, buxard greatly their own eftates, and fo 
weaken that part which their places now give. Hovker, 

Tt was notin his power to adventure upon hisown, 
fortune, or bearing a publick charge to baxard hima 
felf againft a man of private condition. Hayward. 

By dealing indifferently mercies to all, you may 
baxard your own ibare. berlack. 

To HAZARD. v.n. 
t. To try the chance. 
I pray you tarry; paufe a day or twn, 
Before you dazurd; tor in chufing wrong, 
1 lofe your company. Shake/p, 
z2. To adventure; to'run the danger. 

She from her fellow-provinces would go, 

Rather than azard to have you her foe. aller, 
Ha'zarpance. adj. [trom hazard.) Ven- 


turous; liable to chance. 3 
An bazardadsle determination it is, unto Ak- 
tuating aad indifferent effects, to affix a pofinve type 


or period. Brown, 
HAZARDER, z. f [from hazard.) He 
who hazards. ; 


HA'ZARDRY. 2. f [from hazard.} Teme- 
rity ; precipitation; rath adventuroufnefs, 
Obfolete. 

Hafty wrath, and heedlefs baxardry, 

Dobreed repentance late, and lafting intamy. Spenfer 

Ha'zarnpous. adj. [havardewx, French, 
from azard.) Dangerous; expofed to 
chance. 

Grant that our hazardous attempt prove vain, 

We feel the worlt, fecure from greater pain. Dryden, 

Ha‘zarpousny. adv. {from Aaxardens.] 
With danger or chance. ~ 

Haze. 2. f. [The etymology unknown.) 
Fog; mit. 

To Haze. v. x. To be foggy or mity. 

To Haze. vea. To fright one. Aixfworth. 

HA'ZEL. x: J: (herel, Saxon; corhusy 
Latin.{ Nut tree. 

The nuts grow in clufters, and are clofely joined 
together at the bottom, each being covered with an 
outward hufk or cup, which opens at the top, and 
when the fruit is ripe it falls out. ‘The fpecies are 
hazelnut, cobnut, and filbert. The red and white 
filberts are moftly efteemed for their fruit. Millere 

Kate, like the baze? twig, 
Is ftraight and (lender, and as brown in hue 
As bazel nuts, and fweeter than the kernels. Shak. 

Her chariat is an empty bazel nut. Shake/p. 

Why fit we not beneath the grateful hade, 
Which Sazeds, intermia’d with elms, have made? 

i Dryden. 

. . There are fome from the fize of a bazel nutto 
that of a man’s fit. Woodward, 

Ha‘zet. a [from the noun.] Light 
brown; of the colour of hazel. 

Chufe a watm dry foil, that has a good depth 
of light baze? mould. lortimer, 

Ha'zetry, adj. OF ‘the colour of hazel ; 
a light brown. , 

Uplands confit either of fand, gravel, chalk, 
rock or ftone, Suze/ly loam, clay, or black mould. 

Mortimera 

Ha'zy. adj. [from kaze] Dark; foggy; 
mifty. 

Our 


AHI E A 


. Ott clearet daywhere is mifty and Aazy. pwe fee 
not far, aud what wedo fee is ae light. 
urnets Theory. 


Oft engenden'd by the bazy North, ~~ ny 
` Miyriadsen m Wak infect arith watt. gig 
He. pronoun, gens go. plur, the BN. 
them. Ay, Dutch ; A Saxon. . it fee s 
* to have borrowed the plural fr m Sy, 
~~ plural Sap, dative Giyum.) è ò 
1. Ihe man that was named before. * 
All the confpirators, fave oly Ée, 
Did that they did in covy of great Cæfar. Shske/p. 
f much you note Aim, 
You fha!l offend bim, and increafe his paffion ; 
“Feedand regud bim not. > Shakefp. 
Iam weary of thismoan ; would'ée-would changè. 
Shakefpeae. 
Adam fpoke ; ` , 
So cheer'd 4ehis fair fpoufe, and the was cheer’d. + 


When Adam wak’'d, be on his fide 
Leaning half rais‘d hung over her. Milton. 
Thus talking, hand in hand:along they pafs’d 
On to their blifsful bow'rs. s Milton, 


Extol 
Him frk, bim lant, Lim mid ft. Milton. 
2. The man; the perfon. It fometimes 
ftands without reference to any foregoing 
word. 3 
He i3 never poor 
That Vitrle Bath, but be that much defires. Daniel. 
3. Man or male being. 
Such mortal druge have 5 but Mantua’s law 
\sdeath to any de that utters them. Shakefp. 
l ftand to.anfwer thee, or any. Zethe proudett of 
thy forr. Shukefp. 
Tros apd his race the feulptor fhail employ, 
And be the God who built the walls oft Troy, Diyd, 
4. Male: a8, a Ze bear, a że goat. It is 
ufed where the male and female have not 
different devominations. 
The be's in birds bave the frireft feathers. Bacon. 
ç. In the ewo laft fenfes be is rather anoun 
than pronoun. h 
HEAD. n. f. [heazod, heard, Saxon; 
hoofd, Dutch; beved, old Englifh, whence 
by contraction 4ead.] 


i. The part of the animal that contains the 
brain or the organ of fenfation and feat 
of thought. r 

Veinehealing verven, and bead purging dill. Sper/. 
Over bead up-grew 
Infupetable height of lofriett hade. Mitton. 
The dewy paths of meadows we willtread, 
For crowns aud chapletsto adorn thy dead. Dryda 
Icoutd itil] have offers, that fome, who held their 
4eads higher, would be glad to accept. Swift, 


z. Perfon as expofed to any danger or pe- 


nalty. 
Whathe gets more of her than tharp words, let it 
lie on my bead. Sbakefpeare. 


Who ofall ages to fucceed, but feeling 
The efilon him brought by me, will curfe 
My dead ? ill fare our anceftor impure. Miton. 

3- Heap and Ears. "the whole perfon, 

In jingling rhimes well fortified and ftrong, 

He bghts intrench‘d o’er bead and ears in ie 
SS . Granville, 
4. Denomination of any animals. 

When Innocent defired the marquis of Carpio to 
furnith thirty thoufand Sead of fwine, he could nat 
fpase them ; but thirty thoufand lawyers he liad at 
his fervice. Addifon, 

The tax-upon pafturage was raifed according to a 
Certain rate per brad upon cattle. Arbuthnot, 

5. Chief; principal perfon; one to whom 
the ret are fubordinate ; leader; com- 
mander. 

For theis commons, there is little danger from 
them, except it be where they have great and potent 
heads. acon. 

Your bead I him appoict; . 


Milton, |! 
i 9. Underftanding ; faculties of the mind: 


y The wenches laid their bards together. 


: ARAL 


l Ank by myfelf Bave fworns torhimtalk bot > 9 


, ibhg beads 
EEE 


] Rit PAE, o azir 
~, Notwithfending, all. the. juftices ikad taken their 
places upon. the, Beachs, they made raom; for the. old 
koight at the deadof them., o = Addifon, 
7. Place ofcommand., os „Tu. ct daa, 

An army-of fousfcoro thaufand troops, with the 
duke of Marlborough at the dead of them, could do 
nothing. Addifon om the War. 


8, Countenance:s sprefence.y - - a0) i] 
Richard:nos far fromi hence hath Bid bis Aeadicr 

j Shakefp. Ro Id. 

|» With Cain go wander, through the fade of night, 

And never thew thy $ed by day or light. Shake/p. 

Erc to-marrow’s fun fhall thew his bead. Dryd, 


commenly ina ludicrous fenfe. 
DEfran. 
A foxandja.goat went, dawn a.well to drink the 
goat fell to hunting which way toget back; Ob 
! fays Reynard, never trouble- your bead, but leave 
that to me. 7 EE frange. 
Work with all the eafe. and ifpeed you can}. with, 
out bregking your bead, and being fo very induftri- 
ousin ftarting fcruples,  * : Dryden... 
The lazy and inconfiderate took up their notions 
by chance, without much beating their, beads. about 
them, e kocke. 
H a man fhews that, ht; has,no religion, why 
thonld we thinkthat-he-beats:his bead, aad troubles 
himfelf to examine the grouuds of tfis or that doc- 
trine? ‘ weenie se che. 
When in ordinary difcourfe we fay a man has a 
fine bead, we exprefs ourfelves metaphoritalty, ‘and 
{peak imtelation to his underftandiag; and when ‘we 
lay of a woman the has a fine bead, we fpeak only 
in relation to her commode, Addifor. 
Wo laid our heade together, to confider what 
gricvances the nation had futfered under king George. 
‘ Addifon. 
10. Face; front; fore part . 
The gathering crowd pures; 
The ravifhers turn bead, the fight renews. Dryden 


11. Refiftance ; hoftile py Ig 

Then made he bead againft his enemies, 

And Hymner flew. Fairy Queen. 

Sometimes hath Henry Bolingbroke made bead 
again{t my power, Shakefp. 

Two valiaotgeatlemen making Lead againtt them, 
feconded by half a dozen more, made forty run 
away. Raleigh. 

Sin having depraved his judgment, ‘and got pof- 
fefion of his will, there is no other principle left 
him naturally, by which he can make dead againft 
it. . South. 

t2. Spontaneous ref{olution. 

The bordering wars in this, kingdom were made 
altogether by voluntaries, upon their own bead; 
without any pay or commiftion from the fate, 

Davies. 


by which his 


t 
. 


13. State of a decr’s horns; 
age is known. 
It was a buck of the firit head, Shakefp. 
The buck is called the filth year a buck of K: 
firft beud. Shak. 


14.. Individual. It is ufed in numbers or 
computation, 


If there be fiz _ millions of people, then there is’ 
about four acres for every bead, Graunt, 


15. The tcp of any thing bigger than the 
ret. ` s A 
llis fpear’s bead weighed. fix. hundred fhekels of 
iron. 1 Sam. 
As high 
[$ 


As his proud bead is rals?d towards the iky, 
So low tow’rds hell his roots defcend. Denham, 
Trees, which have large and fpreading beadi, 
would lie with their branches up in the water. 
Woodward. 


HEA 


j oI thetbuds: are>made our food, they ate called” 
| heads ot tops; fo beads of afparagus or artichoake, 
} 11 p ol Fates 


” “Head is an equivocal termns.-for-it figniGes the” 


|| Erea of nail, or of a.pin, aswell asof an-qnimal. 


“ot ‘ig s s Watter 
16. "The fore part of any thing, as of a. fhip.” 
«oBy gallies with ,brazeu, beads the might tranfpnrt 
tover Indus at once. three hundred thoufand foldiers, 
i re Raleigh, 
a His gallies moor ; 
Their beads are tutn’d to fea, their {terns to hore. 
bay re Byte. 
17. That which rifes on thetap ` r 
| Let it ftand in a tub four or five days before it be 
ppt into the cafk, ftirring it twice’ a-day, gnd, heat 
‘ingdown the bead or yeaft into it.” ' Mortimer. 
18. The blade of anaxe. . 
A man fetcheth a ftroke with the axe to cut down’ 
the tree’, and the bead flippeth from the helve. È 
i ij Dent, zit, ge 
19. Upper part of.a bed. `° : 
* Ifrael bowed upon thebed’s bead, Ger, xlvii. 31. 
20, ‘The brain. 
As Eaftern priefts in giddy circles run,- ; 
And turn their beads to imitate the fun, ' Pope,. 
bi. ‘Drefa of tbe head, ya 
|, Ladies think they gain a point when they have 
{ pared their hufhands to buy them a laced:dead, or a, 
fine petticoat. : Swift, 
22. Principal topick of difcourfe. . 

_ Thefe beads are of a mixed ordcr, and we propofe 
only fuch as belong to the natural world. š 
p Burnet's Theory, 

*Tis: our great int’reft, and dúty to fatisfy our. - 
felves on this dead, upon which our whole condu¢t 
} depends: | eh tlr "+ Atterbury, 
z537 Source of aftream. a yo 
It is the glory of God to give; his very’ nature 
delighteth in it; his mercies in the current, through 
which they would pafs, may be dried up, but at the 
bead they never fail. Hooker,» 
~ The current by Gaza'is but a fimall ftream, riling 
between it and the Red fea, whofe dead.from Gaza: 
is little more than twenty Englith miles, p 
F Gere Ae Raleigh's Hiffory. 
Some did the fong, and fome the choir maintain, 
> Beneath a laurel thade, where mighty Po 
Mounts up to woods above and hides his Sead below. 
` s Dryden, 
24. Crifis; pitch. 
The indifpofition which has long hung upon me, 
is at ialt grown to fuch a bead, that it mult quickly 
make anvend of me, or of itfelf, Addifon, 


5- Power; influence; force; ftrength ; 
dominion. w. 
| Within her breaft though ealm, her breaft though: 


pure, 
Motherly cares and fears got bead, and rais’d ` 
Some troubled thoughts. Milton: 
26. Body; conflux. 
| People under command chufe to confult, and after 
to. march iù order; and. rebels, contraciwife, run 


i upon an dead toge + sr in confufione Bacer. 
A mighty aid a tearful bead they are, 
, As ever olfered foul play in a flate. Shakefp. 


|. Far in the marches here we heard you were, 
Making another bead to fight again. Shak. 
Letall this wicked crew gather‘ 
Their forces to one brad, Ben Fonfon. 


27. Power; armed force. A 
My lord, my lord, the French have gather’d Lead, 
Shakefpi 
At fizteen years, , 
When Tarquin made a bead 
| Beyond the mark of others, 
28. Liberty in running a horfe. 
Re gave his ablo harfe the bead, 
And bounding forward ftruck hisagile heels 
_ Again the panting fides of his poor jade 
{ Up’to'the Yowel-head. F Shakefp 
29. Licence ; freedom from reftraint; a 


metaphor from horfemanfhip. 
God will not admit of the paffionate man’s apo- 
logy, that he has fo long given his unruly ees 
cjr 


for Rome, he fought,’ 
i Shakefp. 


~ 


HEA 


their dead, that he cannot now goveta ‘nor'controul | 
Sı 


them. . a $ owth. 
30. It is very improperly applied to roots. 
Vow turneps hide their fwelliog beads below, 
And how the clofing coleworts upwards grow. Gay, 
3t. Hean and Shoulders. By force 3 310- 
lently. Me ‘ 
People that hit upon a thought that tickles them, 
will be fill bringing it im by bead awd fLanlders, 
over dnd over, in feveral companies. . L' Effrange. 
They bring in every figure of fpeech, dead and 
Soeulders by main force, in fpite of nature and their 
fubject. ‘ Felton, 


Heap.adj. Chief; principal; as the head 


“workman; the bead inn. 
The horfe made their efcape to Winchefter, the 
“bead quarters. Clarendon, 
‘To Hean. w. m [from the noun.] 
1. To lead; to influence; to dire&t;-to 
govern. - 
Abas, who feem’d our friend, is either fled, 
Or, what we fear, our enemies does bead. Dryden. 
Nor is what has been faid of princes lefs true of 
all other governours, froin him ihat beads an army to 
him that is matter ofa family, or of one fingle fer- 
‘vant. ` t i p e South, 
This ford had beaded hls appointed bands, i 
‘In firm allegiance to hisking’scommands, Prior. 
a. To behead; to kill by taking away`the 
head. 
1f you Acad and hang all that offend that way but 
~for ten years together, you'll be glad to give out a 
cofiffiifion for more heads. a 
3. Tofit any thing with a head or princi- 
al part. 
Headed with flints and feathers bloody dy’d, 
Arrows the Indians in their quivers hice, Hairy Q. 


Of cornel-wood a Spear upright, As; 
(Headed with piercing fteel, and polith’d bright. 
Daen, 


4. Todop trees. 
You muft difbranch them, leaving only the fum- 
anit entire: it may be neceflary to dead them too. 
Mortimer. 


He'apacn. mf. [bead and ach.] Pain in 
«the head. 


From the cruel beadach, 
Riches do not preferve. Siduey. 
* ‘Nothing more expofes to beadachs, colds, catarrhs, 
and coughs, than keeping the head warm. 
' Locke. 
In the eadach he orders the opening of the vein 
-of the forehead. Arbuthnot. 
At fome dear idle time, 
“Not plagu’d with Seadachs, or the want of rhyme. 


Pope. 
Helapeann. z. f. [bead and band. | 
1. A fillet for the head; a top-knot. 
The Lord will take away the bonnets, and the 
headbands, Jfaiab, 
2, The band at each end of a book. 
FIe'abBOROUGI. 2. f. [head and borough.) 
- A conftable ; a fubordinste conftable. 
Here lies John Dod, a fervant of God, to whom 
he is gone, 
Father or mother, fitter or brother, he never knew 
y none = 
A beadbursugh and aconttable, a man of fame, , 
“The firit of his houfe, and lat of hisname. Camden. 
‘This none are able to break thorough, 
Until they're freed by bead of borough.  Hudibras, 
Helappress. x. f. [bead and dre/s. 
1. The covering of a woman’s head. 
There is not fo variable athingin nature asa 
Jady’s beaddrefs: \ have known it rife and fall, 
2 Addifon. 
Il'ere with airy horns 1 planted heads, 
Or difcompos’d the beaddreft of a prude. 


prominent on the head. 

Among birds the males very often appearin a 
mot beautiful beaddre/t, whether it be a ereft, a 
comb, a Quft of feathers, or a natural little plume, 


Shakep. | 


Pepe. 
2. Any thing refembling a headdrefs, and 


HELA’ * 


erected like a Kind of pinnacle on the very top of the 
t head. ; Add. 


ifon. 
Helaver. wfc rom bead.) 
1. One that heads nails, or pins, or the like. 


i R 
2. The firit brick in the angle: _.. . n 

Ifthe beader of one fide of the wall is toothed as- 
much as the’flretctier on the outfide, it would be a 
‘Mronger toathing, and'the joints of the Headrrs ofone 
fide would be in the middle of the beaders of the 
-courfe they lie upon of the other fide, Moxon. 

He'aDGaRGLe. 2. f. [ang and gargle.| 
A difeafe, lier in cattle. 
For the beadgargle give powder of fenugreek. * 
j : Mortimer. 
Helapiness. x. fe [from Seady.| Hurry ; 
| safhnéfs; ftubbornnefs:;° precipitation ; 
sathnefs ; 3° precip ; 
| obtina i ae Pee. 7 
If any will rafhly blame fuch his choice of old and 
| unwonted words, him may I more juftly blame and 
condemn, either of witlefs Acadinef in judging, or 
of headlefs hardinefs in condemning. enfer, 
Hr'aoLaND. ne f. [bead and land.) 
t.-Promõntory ; cape. Pi 

An heroick play ought to be an imitation of a 
heroick poem, and confequently love and valour ought 
tobe the fubjeét of i¢: both thefé Sir William Due 
venant bégan to fhadow ; but it was fo as difcoverets 
draw their maps with beadlands and promontories. 

i : oe s Dryden. 

2e Ground under hedges. 

Now down with the grafs upon Aead/ands about, 
‘That groweth in fhadow fo rank and fo ftour. Tuffer. 

Hr'anLESsS, adj. [from bead. | 
1, Without an head; beheaded. 
His fhiniug helmet he ’gan foon unlace, 
And left his Beadleft body bleeding at the place. 
i Spenfer. 

Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 
} would remove thefe tedious (tumbling blocks, 

And fmooth my way upon their beadle/s necks. Shak. 

On the cold earth lics th’ unregarded king, 

A beadlefs carcafe, and a namelefs thing. Denham, 

Prickly ftubs, inftead of trees, are found ; 

Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 
2. Wichout a chief, a: 

They refted not until they had made the empire 

ftand beadlefs about feventeen years. Raleigh, 
3. Obftinate; inconfiderate; ignorant; wart- 
ing intelleéts; perhaps for keedleji. 

Him may I more juttly blame and condemn, 
either of witlefs headinefs in judging, or of deadle/s 
hardinefs in condemning. Spenfer. 

HE'ADLONG. adj. 

t. Steep ; precipitous. 

z. Rath; thoughtlefs. 
. Sudden; precipitate. 

It fuddenly fell irom am excefs of favour, which 
many examples having taught them, never Aopt his 
race 'tillhe came toa Deadlong overthrow, Sidney. 

He'apione. adv. [head and long. } 
te With the head foremoft. It is often 
doubtful whether this word be adjettive 
or adverb, 
1'Il look no more, >- 
Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
Topple down beading, is Sbhake/p. 

Who, while he ftcering view’d the ftars, and bore 
Wis courfe from Africk to the Latian hore, 

Fell bewdlong down. 4 Dryden, 

Eradlong irom thence the glowing fury {prings, 
And o'er the Theban palace fpreads her wings. Pope. 

2. Rafhly; withourthought; prickly. 

Togive Ahab fuch warning as might infallibly 
have prevented his deftructiun, was efteemed by him 
evil; and to pufh him on eadlong into it, becaufe 
he was fond of it, was accounted good. Sourb, 

Some alk for envied pow’r, which publick hate 
Purfues, and hurries Sead/ong to their fate, 
Down go the titles. f 

3. Haftily ; without delay or refpite. 

Unhappy offspring of my teemiug womb ! 
Diage’d Seadlong from thy cradle to thy tomb. 

~ Dryden, 


~ 


Dryden. 


IH E'A 


4. It'is tery negligently ufed by Shake/peare. 


Hence will I drag thee Beadfong by the hee's, 
Unto a dunghill, which hall be thy grave, Séahe/p. 
E'ADMOULD-SHOT, 2. f. (bead, mould, 
and fot.} This is when the futures of the 


“fkull, generally the corénal, ride ; that is 
have their edges fhot over one another; 
4 


dye ef . . 
hich is frequent.in infants, and occa- 
fions convulfions and deaths. Quincy 


Helapeirce. m fe [head and picce. | 
1. Acmonr for the head ; helmet; motion. 


1 pulled off my beadpicer, and humbly entreated 


| her pardon, or knowledge why the was cruel. Sidmy. 


The word isgiv’n ; with eager {peed they lace 

The thining 4eadpiece, and the thield embrace. 
Dryden, 
A reafon for this fition of theone-eyed Cyclop , 
was their wearing'a Seadptece, or martial vizor, that 
had but one fight. Broome, 
This champion will not come into the fied! be- 
fore his great blunderbufs can he got ready, his old 
rufty brealtplate feoured, and his cracked deudpiece 


mended. Suip. 
2. Underftanding; force of mind. 
J *Tis done by fome feverals 
1 Of beadpiece extraordinary, lower meffes 
Perchance are ro this bufinefs purblind. Shakefp. 


Eumenes hud the ben beadpiece of all Alexander's 
captains. Prideaux. 


He/apQuarTeErs. a. f. [head and quarters. | 
The place of general rendezvous, or Jodg- 


ment for foldiers. 


‘This is properly two 
words. ` 


1 Thofe fpirits, pofted upon the out=guards i mm2- 


diately feour off to the brain, which is the brad- 


quarters, or ofice of intelligence, and there they 
-make their report. 


Helaosuir. wv. fi [from head.] Dignity; 


Cellier. 


authority ; chief place. 


He'apsman. 2. f. [headand man.] Exe- 


cutioner; one that cuts off heads. 
Rods broke on our affociates bleeding backs, 


_ And beadfmen lab'ring ‘till they blunt their axe. 


Dryden. 


Helapstaut. x f. [head and fall] Part 


of the bridle that covers the head. 
Iis horfe, with a half-cheek’d bit, and a bead- 


fiall of theep’s leather, which being reftrained to 


keep him from ftumbling, hath been oftea burib, 
and now repaired with knots. Shakefpeares 


He/apsrone. n. f. [head and fone.) The 


firit or capital ftone. 
The ftone, which the builders refufed, ig become 
the beadfione. Pf. cxviii. 24. 


Helapsteona. adj. [head and frrong.| Un- 


seftrained; violent; ungovernable ; refo- 
Jute to run his own way ; asa horfe whofe 
head cannot be held in. 


An examp'e, for beadffrong and inconfiderate 
zeal, no lefs fearful than Achitophel fur proud aud 
irreligious wifdom. locker. 

How now, my 4cadfrong! where have you been 

gadding? $ 
—Where I bave learnt me to repent the fin í 
Of difohedient oppofition, ~~ Romeound Juliet. 

But fach a beadffrong potent fault it is. 

That it but mocks reproot. Shzke/p. Twelfth Night, 
Heill afpiresto rule 

Cities of men or beadfirèng multitudes, 

Subjeét himfelf to anarchy within. Milton 

There’s no oppofing the torrent of a bradfirong 
multitude. L' Eftrange 

Now let the beadfrong boy my will controul: 
Virtue’s no fave of man ; no fex confines the foul: 
l, for myfelf, th’ imperial feat will gain, 

And he thall wait my leifure for his reign. 
Dryden. 

Your father’s folly took a beadfrong courfe; 

But I'll rule your's, and teach you love by force. 
: Dryden. 

Can we forget how the mad 4eadfrong rout 
Defy/d their prince to arms, nor made account 
Of fayth or duty, or allegiance fworn ? Philips, 

F i n 


BETERA 

‘Fl try if yet I can reduce to reafon assis 
This beadfrong youth, and make him a iain, 
You'll be both judge and party: Iam farry thou 
© difcoverett fo much of thy deadfrong humour: | + 
e ai Arbuthnot. 
He’apworxMan, ne So [heady work and 
man) The foreman, or chief fervant 

over the ret. Properly two words. 

Can Wood be otherwife regarded. than asthe 
mechanick, the Seadworkman, tu prepare ‘furnace 
and ftamps ? Loe ep Set. 

Helapy. adj. [from bead.] si 
1. Rath; precipitate; haty; violent; ùn- 
governable;_hurried on with paffion. 

Take pity of your town and of your people, 
While yet the cool aad temp’rate wind of grace 
O*erblows the filthy gad contagious clouds i 
Of beady murder, fpoil and villainy. Slakefpedre. 

g lam advifed what 1 fay: 

Neither difturh’d with the effect of wine, 

Nor, beady rath, provok'd with ragiog ire; 

Albeit my wrongs might make one wifer mad? Shak. 
Ill forbear, m 
out with my more beady wil’, 


4 


And am fall’n 


Vo take the indifpos'd and fickly Gt r 

For the found man. Sbakefpeare. 
Wives, the readiet helps ° s 

Te betray beady hutband , rob the eafy. Ben Fonfon. 


Thofe 0 
party; and all the talent required is ro be hot, td be' 
beady, to be violent on one fide or other. Tempie. | 

Men, naturally warm and beady, are a| 
with the greatest fluth of good-nature, - difon. 

2. Apt to Afe& the head. = 

} was entertained with a fort of wine which was 
very beady, but otherwile feemedto be fack, Bozle. 

Since hearty beefand mutton will nordo, Y 
Here’s julep-dance, ptifan of fong and fhow: 

Give you ftroog fente,; the liquor is too brady ; 
You're come to farcey that’s atles:milley already. 
Dryden. 

Flow, Welted! flow, like thine iofpirer, beer; 

Hvady, oot throng; and foaming, though sorfull. 
Pope. 


3. Vibdlent ; impetuous, è 
Never came retormation in a flood 
With foth a Bezdy current {cow'ring faults; 


Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulaefs 


Sa foon did lofe his fear. Shakefp. 
To HEAL. v. a. pam Gethick; pelan, 
Saxon; keelen, Dutch.] 


1. ‘To curc a perfon; 
or ficknefs, 
F wilt rettore health, and Aea? thee of thy wounds.’ 
Jer. xxx. 
Who would rot betieve that our Saviour Beale? 
the fick, acd railed the dead, when it was pub- 
lihed by thife who themfelves often did the fame 
miracles ? Ad tifon. 
Phyficians, by juft obfervations, grow up to an 
honourable degree of (Kull in the artof Beating. Watts. 
2. To cure a wound’or diftemper. 
Thou katt no Sealing medicines. Yer. xxx. 13. 
A fonta®ri had been made in the fame leg, which 
he was forced to beal up, by reafon of the pain. Siem, 
3- To perform the act of making a fore to 
cieatrize, after it is cleanfed. 
After feparation of the efchar, I deterged and 
bealed. „W ifiman, 
4. To reconcile; as, he ealed all diffenfions. 
To Hear. v. » To grow well. Ufed of 
wounds or fores. — ; ' 
Thofe wounds bes/ that men do give themfelves. 
Shake/p. 
Abfceffes will have agreater or lefa tendency to 
beal, as they are higher or lowes in the body, Sharp} 
HEALER. x. f. [from beal] One who cures 
or heals. 
I will not be an Sealer, ~ Taiab, 


Heatine. participial adj. [from beal.} 
Mild: mollifying; gentle; affuafive; as 
he is of a healing, pacifick temper, 


to reftore fromyhure 


Y 


only are regarded wha are true to their |” 


HE 


HEALTH. x. f [from heel, Saxon.]. , 

1- Freedom from_bodily pain or ficknefs. 
Health ig:the facult¥ of pérforming all a@tibns 

_ proper toa human body, if the moit perfeGhmianner. 


fHOE A 


1. Enjoying health;. free from ficknefss 
ale; found. : ~ o! 

‘i > The hufbandman retyrns from the field, and from- 

manùring his groutid/ tong and bealthy, becayfe 


vane? et uiñcy. innocent and laborious? "I! = +. South. 
` Our fatherisrim good bralth, he is yetalives Gor | -* _ Temperance, induftry, anda publick fpirit, rune 
ase s May be he is not wellg.:, * ` ning through the whole Bolly'of ‘the peaple in Hole 


" afiemity doth Rill negle& all office," * 
T Whereto our bex//B is bound. r Shakefp. 
z: Welfare of mind; purity; ,goodnefs,; 

principle of falvation. , M 
o-There is nosbpalth inus. , < Common, Prayer. 

A The beft prelervative to keep the mind in Leugh, 

“Is the faithful admonition of à friend. Bacon. 
3. Salvation fpiritual and temporal; ,° °“ 
a e My God, my God, why haf thou forfaken me, 
cy dart fo far from my Acalth, and fram the wards 

ofmy complaiot? y. p _ Pfals. 
4e With of happinefs ufed in drinking. 

‘ * Come, love and bealth to all; 

L drink to th’ general joy ofthe whole table, Shak. 
wHe.atked Icave to begin two bealrds: the firt 
Was to thie kisig’s miltrefs, and the fecond to hiswife, 
and Howel, 
„For peace at home, and for the public wealth, . 
I meao to crown ajbow! to Calar's health. Dryden. 
HEALTHFUL. adj. {health tand full.| 
1. Free from ficknefs. o uf 
Adam knew no difeafe, fo long as temperance 
+ from: the forbidden fruit fecured him: Nature was 
his phyfician, and innocence end: abftinence would 

‘have kept him bea/rL fel to immortality, | + Soucb. 
27 Well difpofed!? ~! e. o 

Suchan erploic have 1 in hand, a TE 

“Had you an bealehfnl ear to hear ity 4 pi Sharp. 


„land, hath preferved an infant Commonwealth; of a 
` fickly conftitution} ‘through ‘fo many dangers, ag 
a much more Sealthy one could never have itruggled 
againft withaut thofe advantages. Swift. 
w,Atr and exercife contribute to make tHe animal: 
” bealthy, a OA tee, Abuibner.- 
2. Conducive to health; wholefome.' : A 
\, Gardening or hutbandry, and working in wood, 
“> are; lit and#ea/thy recreations: for.a man of ftudy os- 
bubnels, ae go Tye Locke? 
Heam n f. In. beats the fame as the 
after-birth in women. 
HEAP. z. f: heap, Saxon; cop, Dutch: 
and Scottith. a 


4, Many fingle things thr 
ile; an accumulation. - t 


\ PTh way to lay the city flar,” ' 
1 And bury all which yet diftinétly ranges; 
In Seaps and piles of ruin. 
The dead were fallen down 

another. o Wifd xviii. 23. 

ı Huge Seaps of Nain around the body tife. Drydene 

` Venice in its firt beginnings had only a few brugs 
of earth for its dominions. “Addy on on AA 

py o Tisoncthing, only asa heap isone. iBlackwnre. 
2. A crowd; a throng; a rabble. ‘a 

, AA crucl tyranny; a heap of xaffals ind’ flaves,- 

, PO freemgo, no inlieritance, ho {sp or ancient far 


+ 
rite. wek 


own together ; a 


Shakefpr 


by Seaps, one upow 


e 


I 3- Wholefomeés falubrious.) 2.9! 1 oT 1 Ngee, ee i e Bror. 
v. Many good and “Aéa/hfuh airs “do”appear by ha- | 3, Clulter: number driven togethér.. 
biration aad proofs, thacdiffer not idfmell froin other "AC univerfal,ery refounds aloud ; 
airs, x Bacon. The failors run in Seaps, a helplefs crowd. Dryden 
i nny te i oe rules 17 Bae v. a. [Irom the noun. ] 
o loathfome ficknefs; worthily ince the he: al eo : 
God's image did et rPe Ehem Mitton, | te $0. throw on heaps; K pilgyato. throw 
Or beathful food the Romach labours thus, “together, coa di'n Ai To 
At firl embracing what it Itralght doth,crufh.'Dryd. |1 Heap on wood, kindle the fire. | Ezek, xxiv. 10. 
4. Salutary ; productive of falvation, — z. To accumulate; to lay up.- : 


Pour upon them the healthful tpirit‘of thy grace. 
Common Prayer, 


[from healthful.) | 


_” Though the wicked: Aap up filver’as the duft,- 
tand raiment as the clay; but the jutt fhall put it 
on, aud the innocent (hall divide the filvcr. 
Fob, xxi 6.- 
. ‘How great the credit was, wherein that oracle 
was preferved, may be gathered from the vaft riches 
which were there Seaped up from the offerings of all 
the Grecian nations. Temple. 
‘They who will make profeffion of painting, “mut 
Seap up treafures our of their teading, and there 
will find many wonderful means of saifing themfelves: 


HE'ALTHFULLY. adv, 
t, In health. 

2+ Wholefomely. 
Helatrurutyess. m f 
1. State of bein well, | 
2. Wholefomenefs; falubrious qualities, * 


You have tafted of that cup whereof I have 
liberally drank, which I fook upo 


[from bealrhful.} 


> 


n as God’s phyfick, above others Dryaen. 
aving that in bealthfulnefs which it wants in : a 4 j ale 
fe ct - King Charles!) 3» TO add t9 fompthing Cl fer, a 
We veotured to make a ftandard of the deaish_ hel i thofe of old, A 
Suincft of the air from the Proportion of acute and And the fate EES heap d up. to tiem, 
epidemical diféate D) Cai « We reft your hermits. Shakefp, 
pinemical difcales, À raunt. 1 . 
To the winds the inhabitants of !Geneva aferibe | HB'AP ER. x. f [from heap] One that’ 


the bealthfulneft.of their air; for ag the Alps fur- 
round them on all tides, there would be a conftant’ 
ftagnation of vanuurs, did not the north wind put 
them ia motion. ` ‘ Addifon on lraly,! 
Hr'aLtmiLy. adv, [from bealiby.]} With-| 
out ficknefs or pain., ‘ 
Heautuoness, x. f. [from healthy]. The! 


makes piles or Heaps. 
Hrlary. iol #eap.] Lying in heaps. 
Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws- 
-a Oler-the mid pavement, deapy mubbith grows: Gay, 
eix u Searce his:head, 
Rais'd o'er the bea py wreath, the branching elk 
Lies lumb’ring MA in the white abyfs, Thomfin. 


tater health. To HEAR.. w. ne [hypan, Saxon; hoogen, 
He'aLTHLESS. adj. [from bealth.). i| - Dutch. ]. i 
1, Weak ; fickly; infirm. e. t. To enjoy the fenfe by which founds-are: 
2. Not conducive to health. 1E pty eS Saree E 
; Tact eee i Saws, ice ol ~ external air, which, being bithicred by he inai! 
nothing but fauces; they are bealtbleft, chargeable, |<" beatan asa fuppofed, upan the membrana oh 


pani, which moves the four little bones in the tyme 
panum: in like manner as it js beat by. the ex- 
ternal air, thefe little bones move the internal air 
which isin the tympanum and veftibulum; which: 
internal alr makes an impreffion upon the auditory 
nerve in the labyrinth and cochlea, according as it 
is moved by the little bones in the tympanum: fo- 
that, according to the various reflexions of the ex- 
ternal ais, the internal air makes various impreffions: 

z upon 


and ufelefs, Taylor, 


Hela THsome. oe ee health.} Whole- 
fome; falutary.” Not ufed, 
Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault,. 
To whofe foul mouth no bralrbfome air breathes in,. 
And there be ftrangled ere my Romeo comes? Shak. 


Helartuy. adj, (from bealth.] 


OE A 

Apon the auditory nerve, the’ immediate organ of 
bearing; and thefe different impteffions reprefent 
diferent founds Q p» s Quincy. 
The objeft-of bearing ;is found, whofe variety, is 
fo great, that it brings in admirable ftore of intelli- 
gence. : i Holder, 
Princes cannot fee far with their. own eyes, nor 
, bear with thdirown ears. t Temple. 
$. Toliften; to hearken to; as, he beard 

£ «with great attention. gpaw, 

So fpake our mother Eve, and Adam Beard, 
Well-pleas’d; Dut anfwer’d nót. Milton, 

> Great laughter was in heav'n, 
And looking downto fee the'hdbbab frange, ' « t 
And brar the din. Milton. 
4. To be'told pto'have'an account : withy. 
I have beard by many of this man. Aés, ix. 13. 
<  Pwas bowed down at the bedring of it; 1 was 
difmayed at the feeing of it- » 1 ‘Hofea. 
Hear of fuch a crime ’ 

As tragick poets, fince the birth of time, “ 
Ne’er feign’d. g Tates Juvenal. 
. This, of eldeft patents, leaves us more in the 
dark, who, by divine inftitution, hasia right to.¢ivil 
wer, than thofe who never beard any thing at all 


of heir or defcent. Ke.) 
To HEAR. V. A. 1 g f 
1. To perceive by the ear, w O 
‘The trumpeters and fingers were as one found tol 
be brard in praifing the Lord. 2 Chron, ¥. 13. 
And fure Pe heard me, but he would not bear. 


Dryden. 
2. To give an audience, or allowance to 


{peak. 
He fent for Pauly and deard him concerning the 
faith in Chrift. As, xxiv. 24. | 
I muft beg the forbearance of cenfure, “till 1 have 
been Heard out in the fequel of this difeourfe. Locke. 
3. To attend; to liften to; to obey. 
A fcorner deareth not rebuke. Proverbs. 
Hear the word at my mouth, and give them’ 
warning from me., Ezek. iii. 17. 
To-day if ye will bear his voice, harden mot your 
hearts. 3 Hebrews. 
4. To attend favourably. ; 
They think they Mall be beard for their 
fpeaking. 
Since ‘tis your command, what you fo well 
Are pleas'd to bear, I cannot grieve to tell, Denham. 
The goddefsheard. Pope. 
5. To try; to attend judicially. 
Hear the caufes, and judge righteonfty. 
Dent. 3. 16. 


much 
Maz! 


6. To attend, as to one fpeaking. 
On earth 
Who againft faith or confeience can be beard 
Yofallible ? . Milton, 
7. To acknowledge a title. A Latin phrafe. 
Or dear’f thon rather pure ethereal ftream, 
Whofe fountain who fall tell ? Milton, 
Hear’ thon fubmiffive, buta lowly birth? Prior. 
Hearn fignifies a keeper, and is fometimes 
initial; as beard-beart, a glorious keeper: 
fometimes final, ascyzebeard, aroyal keeper. 
Gibfon's Camden. At is now written herd: 
as, cowherd, a cowkeeper; pýno, Saxon. 
Helarer. 2. f. [from hear. } 
z. One who hears. 
- And fo was fhe dulled withal, that we could come 
fo near as to hear her fpeeches, and yet fhe not 
fceivethe bearers of her lamentation. Sidney. 
7 ee and St. Matthew, which have recorded 
thefe fermons heard them; and being bearers, did 
think themfelves as well refpetted as the Pharifees. | 
Hooker 
Words, be they never fo few, are too many, 
when they benefit not the dearer, Hogker. 
The bearers will fhed tears 
And fay, Alas! it was a piteous deed ! Shakefp. 
Tell thou the lamentable fall of me, 
And fend the bearers weeping to their beds. Shake/p. 
2, Onewho attends dottrine or difcourfe 
orally delivered by another; as, the bearers: 
_ of the gofpel. l 


HEA 


3. One vfa Colle@ted audience. 
- Plays in chemfelves have neither hopes ner fearsa 
1 Their fateis only-in their bearers" ears. Ben Ponfon. 
-e Iler bearers had na Mare! s. OEE er 
Invall fhe fpoke, except to ftare. Swift. 
Heati G mnt f [fot bears poets O 
1. The fenfe by Which founds are perceived. 
Bees are cafled With fuund bpon brafs, and thare- 
fore they have bearing. Bacon's’ Natural Wifiry. 
2, Audiehce.s “2 2 Stary ji 
The French ambaffador upén thatinftant | 
* Crav’d tdience; and ie ‘hdtie, Pchink, is tome 
* "To give him daring? | |. Shaky. 
3. Judicial trial. * ai ens 
Agrippa aud’ Berhice entered into ’the ‘place êf 
‘hearing. anal w ARS. 
The readers‘ate the“jury“to decide according to 
the merits of the caufe, or to bring it to another 
bearing before fome other cotlrt, » Dyd 


ve 


len. 
Thote of differene»principles may be betrayed to 
give you a fair bearing, and to know. what you have 
to fay for yourfelf. + Addifon. 
4. Note by the ear; reach of hearing. « - 
++ If we profefs as Peterdid, that we love the, Lord, 
and profefs it in the bearing of men; ‘charity is 
prone to hear al] things, and therefore ‘charitable 
men are likely to think we do fo. 
In our bearing the king charged thee, beware! 
that none touch Abfalom,, 2 Sam, xviii. 12. | 
You have been talked of finze your travels much, | 
And that in Hamlet's bearing, fora quality 
« Wherein they fay you fhine. Shakefp. Hamlet. | 
The fox had the good luck to be within Searing. 
ibe! | L’ Eftrange. 
To HE'ARKEN. w. 2. [Peaneman, Saxon. ] 
1. To liften; to liften eagerly or curioufly. 


. Poche Ae ae whom you bearken for ` | 


Her father keeps from accefs of fuitors. 
He bearkens after prophecies and dreams, 
, They'do me too much injuryy s 
That ever faid I bearken'd for your deaths F 
Tf it were fo, I might have let alone oo | 
Th? infulting hand of Douglas pver you. SAakefp. | 
. UThe gaping three-mouth’d dog forgets: to fnarl ; 
“The furies; 4earken, and their fnakesuncarl, Dryden. 
Louder and yet more loud, 1 hear the alarms 
* OF human cries: ` . 
1 mount the terrafs, thence the town furvey, Í 
And bearkea what the fruitful founds convey. Dryd. 
He who makes much neceffary, will want mueh ; 
and, wearied with the difficuly of rhe atráinfnent,! 
will hearken after any expedient thatoffers to horten 
< his way to it. a Rogers, 
z. To attend; to.påy regard. > 
“of Zippor. Numébers.. 


Shake/p. 
Shak. 


* Hearken unto me, thou fon of 
Thofe who put paffion in thé place of reafon, 
neither ufe their own, nor Ararken to other people’s 
reafon, any farther than it fuits their humour. Lorke. 
"There’s not a bleng individuals find, 
Bat fome way leans and dearkens to the Kind. Pope. 
HE'ARKEN ER. v. f. [from bearken. | Liltener ; 
one that hearkens. 
Helarsay. afi (Bear and fay.] Repòrt; 
tumour; what is not known otherwife 
than, by account from others. 
. For prey thefe fhepherds two he took, , 
Whole meral tif’ he knew he could nnt bend 
With bearfay pi€tures, or a window look. Sidney. 
Ile a¥firms by Aearfay, that fome giants faved 
themfelves upon the mountain Baris in Armenia. 
Raleigh's Hifterys 
All the tittle feramblers after fame fall upon him, 
publith every blot in his life, and depend upon berr- 
Jay to defame him. Adif, 
Herearsz. m /. [Of unknown ctymology. ] 
t. A'carriage in which the dead are conveyed 
to the grave. i 
2. A temporary monument fet over a grave. 
Toadd to your laments 
Wherewith you now bedew King lenry’s bearfe, 
I muft inform you of a difmal fight. Shakefp. 


HEART. x./ [peont, Saxon; hertz, Ger- 
man. 
1, ‘The mufcie which by its contraction and 


coker. 4> 


„7 comes from above is for the best. 


WEA 


- dilation “propels the ‘bldod’ thfough the 
courfe ‘of circulation, and is therefore 
confidercd as the fourte of vital motion. 

2. It isfuppofed' in ‘popular. language ‘to 

+S be the feat fometimes of courage, fome- 
‘times of affedtion, ‘fonterImes of honefty, 

“orbafefeS. © 0 s > : 

„He witht providence and'cburage fo paffed'over al!, 


“Chiat the'motherttook fuclr fpitetul grief at jt, that 


~ hér beart.brake withal, and ‘fhe dicd., Sitacy. 
rhe have lett thy deareft Wear? blood 
there, 5 . 
Rather thatmade that favage Duke thine heir, .1 
And difinherited thine, ouly fen. | Skatefp. 
Snakes in my beart blood warm'd, that fing my 
ew) pny Shakefp. 


“Our battle is more full of names than your's, 
Our men more perfeét in the «fe of arms, 
© Our-armour all as trong, our canfe the beit; 
Then reafon wills our bearts thould be as good. Shak. 
1 thank you for my venifon, mafter Shallow. 
ww Matter Page, much good do it your good beart, 
; > Shakefp. 
But finee the brain doth lodge the:pow’rs of a, 
How makes it ia the Seart thofe paflions {pring ¢ 
The mutual love, the kind intelligence 
*Twixt beart and brainy this fympathy doth bring. 
pul Ee P Davies. 
We all fet our Aearts at reft, fince whatever 
L’ Eftrangee 
The ooly true zeal is that which is guided by a 
good light in the head, and that which confifts of 
good and innocent affedtions in the beart. ` Spratt. 
~ Preft with beart corroding grief and years, 


To the gay court a rural fhed prefers. Pope. 


‘3, The chief part; the vital part; the vi- 


gorpus- or efficacious- patte 

Barley being fteeped in water, and turned upon a 
dry-floor, will fprout half an inch; and if it be let 
alone; much more, until the Sear bs out. Bacon, 


4. "The inner part of any thing. 


Some Englifhmen ‘did with great danger pafs by 
«water into the Sear? of the country. Abbot. 
The king's forces are employed in appeafing dif- 
orders more near the Learret the kiogdom. 
: : Hayward. 
Geperally the infide or beart of trees is harder 
than the outward parts. Bayle. 
Here in the beart of all the town T'I fay, 
And timely faceonr where it wants convey. Dryden. 
If the foundation be bad, provide good piles made 
of Beart of oak, fuch as will teach ground. Moxon. 


§. Perfon; chara@ter. Ufed with refpett 


to courage or kindnefs. 
The king’s a bawcock, and a bearr of gold, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakefp. 
Hey, my Aearts; cheerly my Aearts.  Shake/p. 
What fays my eart of elder? Ifa! is he dead? 
Shakefp. 


6. Courage ; fpirit. 


If it pleafe you to make his fortnne known, I 
will after take ‘eart again to go on with his falfe- 
hood. Sidney. 

There did other like unhappy aecidents happen 
out of England, which gave beart and good oppor- 
tunity to them to regain their old poffeffions. 

Spenfer. 

Wide was the wound ; and’a large lukewarm flood, 
Red as the rofe, thence gufhed grievoufly, 

That when the painim {py'd the ftreaming blood, 
Gave him great beurt and hope of victory. 

Fairy Queen. 

Eve, recov’ring beart, reply’d. Milton, 

Having left that city well provided, and in good 
heart, his Majefty removed with his little army to 
Bewdley. Clarendon. 

Finding that it did them no hurt, they took 
beart upon’t, went up to't, and viewed it. 

LEfvrange. 
The expelled nations take beart, and when 
they fly from one country invade another. Tempie, 
7» Seat of love. 
Ah! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 
Who lof my Zcart while I prefech'd my fheep. 
, J Popes 
8. Affection, inclination, 
Joab 


HEA 


. Joab perceived that the king’s beart was towards 

Abfalom, 2 Sam. 

F Means how to feel, and learn each other's bears, 
By th’ abbot’s (kill of Weftmintter is found. 

Daniel, 


Nor fet thy beart, 
Thus over-fond, on shat Mhich is not thine. 
Milton. 
Tis well to be tender; but to fet the beart too 
much upon any thing is what we cannot juftify. 


L’ Effrange. 
A friend makes me a feait, and fets all before 
me; but I fet my 4eart upon one dith alone, aod 
if that happen to be thrown down, I {corn al! the 
ret, Temple. 
Then mizing pow'rful herbs with magick art, 
She chang’d his 
Beart. Dryden. 
What did I not, her ftubborn beart to gain? 
i gP" all my vows were anfwer’d with difdain. 
Dryden. 
ç. Memory: though South feems to diftin- 


uifh. 

Whatfoever was attained to, coneerning God and 
his working in nature, the fame was delivered over 
by beart aad tradition from wife men to a pofterity 
equally zealous, aleigh. 

We call the committing of a thing to memory 
the getting it by bears; forit is the memory that 
muft tranfmit it to the beart; and itis in vain to 
expect that the brart thould keep its hold of any 
truth, when the memory has let it go. South, 

Shall 1 in Lonton a& this idle part? 

Compofing fongs for fools to get by beart. Pope. 
10. Good-will; ardour of zeal. To sake 
to beart any thing, is to be zealous or 


folicitous or ardent about it. 

If he take not their caufes to bearr, how thould 
there be but in them frozen coldnefs, when his 
affections feem benumbed, from whom theirs thould 
take fire! Hooker. 

“If he would take the bufinefs to beart, and deal 
In it effeCtually it would fucceed well. Bacon. 

The lady Marchionefs of Hertford engaged her 
hufbsnd to take this bufinefs to bearr, Clarendon. 

Amongft thofe, who took it moft to beart, Sir 
John Stawell was the chief, Clarendon, 

Every prudent and honet man would join him- 
felf to that fide whieh had the good of their country 

moft at beart. Aldifon. 

Learned men bave been now a long time (earch- 
ing after the happy country from which our firft 
. parents were exiled: if they can find it, with all m 
beart. Woodward, 
1 would not be forry to find the Prefbyterians 
miftaken in this point, which they have moft at 
beart, Swift. 
What I have moft at brarr is, that fome method 
fhould be thought on for afcertaining and fixing 
our language. Swift, 
r1. Paflions; anxiety ; concern. 
Set your dearr at reft; 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. Shak. 

12. Secret thoughts; receffes of the mind. 
Michal faw King David leaping and dancing 

before the Lord, and the defpifed him in her bearr. 
2 Sam. vi, t6. 
The nest in generation will in tongue and bearr, 
and every way elfe, become Englith; fo as there 
will be no diference or diftin€tion, but the Irith fea, 
betwist us, Davies. 
Thou faweft the contradiction between my beari 
and band. King Charles, 
Would you have him open his beart to you, and 
afk your advice, you muft begin to do fo with him 
rf, Lecke, 
Men, fome to pleafure, fome to bufinefs take; 

But every woman is at Learr a rake, Pope. 

13. Difpofition of mind. ; 
Doing all things with fo pretty a grace, that it 
feemed ignorance could not make him do amifa, be- 
caufe he had a Beart to do well, Sidney. 
14. The heart is confidered as the feat of 
rendernefs: a hard beart therefore is cro- 
elty. 
T’ve feen thee ftern, and thou haft oft beheld 
Heart hardening fpectaclea, Shake/p, 


form who could not change his 
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Such iron Srants we are, and fuch 

The bafe barbarity of human kind. 
15. To find in the HEART. 
wholly averfe. ' 

For my breaking: the laws of friendfhip with 
you, I could fnd in my beart to alk you pardon for 
it, “but that your now handling of me gives me 
reafon to confirm my former dealing. _ Sidney. 

16. Secret meaning ; hidden intention. 

I will on with my fpeech in your praife, 

And then thew you the bearr th my meflage. 
Shakefprare. 
17. Confcience; fenfe of good orill. 

Every man’s bearr and confcience doth in good 
or evil, even fecretly committed, and known to 
none butitfelf, either like or difatlow itfelf, 

È Hooker, 
18. Strength ; power; vigour; efficacy. 

Try whether leaves of trees, {wept together, 
With fome chalk and dung mixed, to give them 
more dear’, would not make a good compoft. 

Bacon, 

That the fpent earth may gather Sear? again, 
And, better’d by ceffation, bear the grain. Dryden. 

Care muft be taken not to plow ground out of 
beart, becaufe if ‘tis in beart, it may be improved 
by marl again. Mortimer. 

19. Utmoft degree. 
This gay charm, 
Like a right gipfy, hath, at faft and loofe, 
Beguil’d me to the very beart of lofs. Shake/p. 
20. Life. For my beart feems fometimes 
to fignify, if life was at flake; and fome- 
times for tendernefs. 

1 bid the rafeal knock upon your gate, 

And could not get him for my beart to do it. 
Shakefpeare. 


Rewe. 


To be not 


I gave it toa E 
A prating boy, that begg’d it as a fee: 
T could nt fy my Seart deny it him. Shakefp. 
a Profoundly fkill’d in the black art, 
Ar Englith Merlin for bis beart, Hudibrar, 
21. It is much ufed in“ compofition for 
mind, or affection. 7 
HEART-ACH. ne fe [beart and ach.) 
Sortow; pang; anguifh of mind, 
To die—to fleep— 
No more; and, by a fleep, to fay we end 
The éeart-ach, and the thoufand natural fhocke 
That fleth is heir to. ante Hamlet, 
Heart-sreax. x. f. [beart and break.) 
Overpowering forrow. ó 


Better a little chiding than a great deal of bearr- 
break, Shakefp. 
HEART-BREAKER, 2. fe A cant name for 
a woman's curls, fappofed to break the 
heart of all her lovers. 

Like Samfon’s heartbreakers, it grew 
In time to make a nation rue. 

HEART-BREAKING. adj. 
with forrow. 

‘Thofe piteous plaints and forrowful fad rhime, 
Which late you paned forth, as ye did fit 
Befide the filver fprings of Helicone, 

Making your mufick of beartbreaking mone. 
Spenfer. 
HEART-BREAKING. 2. f. Overpowering 
grief. 

What greater Seartbreaking and confufion ean 
there be to one, than to have all his fecret faults 
laid epen, and the fentence of condemnation paffed 
upon him? Aakewill, 

HEART-BURNED. adj. [beart and bura.) 
Having the heart inflamed. 
How pay that gentleman looks! I never can 
fee him but Í am bearr-burn’d an hour after. 
Shakefpeare, 
HEART-BURNING. s. f [heart and burn.) 
1. Pain at the ftomach, commonly from an 
acrid humour. 4 

Fine clean chalk is one of the moft noble abfor. 

bents, and powerfully corres and fubdues the 


Hiudibras. 
Overpowering 
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acrid humours in the ftomach: thii property renders 

it very ferviceable in the cardialgia, or bearta 

burning. / Woodward, 
z. Difcontent; fecret enmity. 

In great changes, when sight of inheritance ia 
broke, there will remain much brart-burning and 
difcontent among the meaner people. Swift. 
EART-DEAR. adj. Sincerely beloved.. 

The time was, father, that you broke your word, 
When you were more endear’d to it than now, 

When your own Percy, when my Seart-dear Harty, 
ae many a gland look to fee his tatici 
ting up his pow’rs; but he did long in vain ! 
ae gal g Shakefpeares 


HEART-EASE. x. / Quiet; tranquillity, 


What infinite bearr-eafe tautt kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy! n _ Sbakefp. 
Heart-gasine. adj. Giving quiet. 
But come, thou goddef, fair and free, 
In heav’n y’clep’d Euphrofyne, 
And by men E? mirth. Milton. 
HEART-FELT. adj. Felt in the confcience. 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deftroy, 
The foul’s calm funthine, and the bearifelt joy, 
Ia virtue’s prize. Pope. 


Hearr-reas. x. f A plant with round 


feeds in form of peas, of a black colour, 
having the figure of an heart of a white 
colour upon each, ` Miller. 


HEART-QUELLING, adje Conquering the 


affection. 
And let fair Venus, that is queen of love, 
With her beart-guelling fon, upon you fmile. 
; Spenfer. 
HEART-RENDING, gdje Killing with an- 
geith. 

Heart-rending news, and dreadful to thofe few 
Who her refemble, and her fteps purfue s 
That death fhould licence have to rage among 
The fair, the wifes the virtuous, and the young! 

Waller. 
Heart-rosaina. adj. Ecitatick ; depti~ 
ving of thought, Obfolete. 
« Sweet is thy virtue, as thyfelf fweet arts 
For when on me thou fhinedft, late in fadnefs, 
A melting pleafance ran through every part, 
And me revived with beart-robbing gladoefs. 
è : Spenfer. 
HEART-S1CK. adj. 
1. Pained in mind. 

If we be beartfick, or afflied with an uncer. 
tain foul, than we are true defirers of relief and 
mercy. Taylor, 

z. Mortally ill; hurt in the heart. 
Good Romeo, hide thyfelf, 
—Nor I, unlefs the breach of brart-fick groans 
Mif like, infold me from the fearch of eyes. 
apriri. 
Hearrs-gase. ».f. A plant. 
wa “a ix a fort of vislet that blows all 
Summer and often im Winter: it fows itfelf. 
Mortimer, 
HzrarT-sorg 2. /. That which pains the 
mind. + : 
Wherever he that godly knight may find, 
His only déurr-fore and his only foe. es 
Fairy Qycen, 


HEART-STRING. 2 f. [heart and firing.) 
‘The tendons or nerves fuppofed to brace 
and fuftain the heart. : 

He was by Jove deprived - 
Gf life himfelf, and beart-frings of an eagle rived 
Spenfer. 
How, out of tune on the ftrings? 


—Nut fo; but yet fo falfe, that he grieves my 
very beart firings, 7 Shakefpeare. 
That grates my beartfrings : what thould dif. 
content bim! a 
Except he thinks I live too long. Denham. 
If thou thinkeft thou fhalt perih, I cannot 


blame thee to be fad 'till thy brart-/rrings crack. 
Taylor. 
6 B Here’s 
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Here's the fatal wound 
Thattesrs my Acurt-frings; but he fhall be found, 
My arms fhal! hold tim. Granville, 
lEART-STRUCK. adj. > 
1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever in | 3. Eagerly; with defirc. 
the mind. As for my cating heartily of the food, know 
Who is with him? that anxiety bas hindered my eating ‘till this mo- 
None but the fool who labours to out-jeft Addifan. 
His heart-fruck injuries. Shake. 
2. Shocked with fear or difmay. 
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Where his judgment led him»to oppofe men on a 
publick account, he would do it vigoroufly and 
beartily ; yet the oppofition ended there. 


Aiterbury. 


ment. f a 
IIza‘etiness. x. /. [from kearty.] 
t. Sincerity; freedom from hypocrify. 

He added not; for Adam, at the news, This entertainment may a free face put 005 
Teart-firuck, with chilling gripe of forrow ftood, Derive a liberty from Aeartinefs, 
‘That all his fenfes bound! Miltsn.} And well become the agent. Sbakefpeare. 
"IJEART-SWELLING. adj. Rankling in the] 2- Vigour; eagernefs. 
mind. The anger of an enemy reprefents our faults, or 
_ Drawn into arms, and proof of mortal fight, admonithes us of our duty, with more beartinefs than 
*” Through proud ambition and Seart-furelling hate. ys kindnefs of a friend, Taylor. 
h Spenfers | HEARTLESS. adj. [from beari} With- 
out courage; fpiritlefs. 
1 joycd oft to chafe the trembling pricket, A 

Or hunt the beartlefs hare *till the were tame. 

Spenfer. 
Then hopelefs, Sears/e/s*gan the cunning thict, 

Perfuade us die, to ftint all further ftrife. 

Fairy Queen. 

What, art thou drawn among thefe beart/e/s hinds? 
Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death. 

Shakefpeare. 

“Thoufands befides ftood mute and Seartle/s there, 

Men valiant alls nor was I us’d to fear. Cowley. 

_ The peafants were accuftomed to payments, and 

grew beartlefs as they grew poor. Temple. 

Heartlefs they fought, and quitted foon their 
ground, 
While our’s with eafy victory were crown’d. 
< Dryden. 
He'aRTLESSLY, -adv. [from heartle/s.] 
Without courage; faintly; timidly. 

HE'ARTLESSNESS. x. f. [from beartlefi.] 
Want of courage or fpirit; dejection of 
mind. 

Hearty. adj. [from keart.) 

1. Sincere; undiffembled; warm; zealous. 


HEART-WMOLE. adj. 
1, With the affections yet unfixed. 

You have not feea me yet, and therefore I am 
confident you are deart-twhole, Dryden. 

Cupid hath clapt him o? th’ fhoulder; bur PH 
warrant him deart-whok, Shakefpeare. 

2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. 
HEARTWOUNDED. ad. Filled with paffion 
of love or grief. 

Mean time the queen, without reflection due, 

> Bleart-weunded, to the bed of ftate withdrew. 
Popr. 
Heartwounpinc, adje Filling with 
rief, 

With a fhriek beart-twounding loud the cry’d, 
While down her cheeks the gufhing torrents ran, 
Fak falling on her hands. Rowe. 

Helartep. adj. It is only ufed in com- 
pofition: as, hard Learted, 

He ne'er like bullies coward bearted, 
Attacks in publick to be parted. 

To HelarTEN. wv. a. [from heart] 
‘1. To encourage; to animate; to ftir up. 
Palladius blaming thofe that were flow, eartening 


Gay. 
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z. The caufe of the fenfation of burning. — 


The fword which is made fiery doth not ouly cut 
hy reafon of the tharpnefs which fimply it hath 
but alfo burns by means of that Bear which it hath 
trom fire. Hovker. 


3- Hot weather. 


Alter they came down into the valley, and found 
the intolerable Seats there, and knew no means 
of lighter apparel, they were forced to go naked. 

Bacon, 

Mork well the flow’ring almonds in the wood ; 
The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign; 

Great beats will follow, and large crops of grains 
Prydent 

The Pope would not comply with the propofsl, 
as fearing the Sears might advance too far before they 
had) finithed their work, and produce a peftilence 
among the people. Addifon. 


4. State of any body under the attion of 


the fire. 

The Seats fmiths take of their iron are a blood- 
red eat, a white flame deat, and a {parking or 
welding deat. Mexen. 


g. Fermentation; effervefcence. 
6. One violent action unintermitted. 


The continual agitations of thedpirits muft needs 
be a weakening of any cooftitution, etpecially in age = 
and many cautes are required for refrelhment betwixt 
the beats. Dryden. 


7. The ftate of being once hot ; a fingle 


effort. 
I'll krike my fortune with him at a deat, 
And give him not the leifure to forget. + Dryden 
They the turn’d lines on golden anvils beat, 
Which look as if they ftruck them at a beat. $> 
alee 


8. A courfe at a race, between each of 


which courfes there is an intermifiion. 
Feign’d zeal, you faw, fet out the fpeedier pace 5 
But the laft Seat, plain dealing won the race, 
Dryden. 


g. Pimples in the fga; fluth, 


It has raifed animofities in their hearts, ana beats 


them that were forward, but efpecially with his They did nor bring that dearty inclination to in their faces, and broke out in their ribbans. 

one ee leading them, made an ipeton imo peace, which they hoped they would have done. P Aadifin. 
a jlo aT: 5 Clarendon. | yo, Agitation of fudde iol ; 
My royal father, cheer thefe noble lords, But the kind hofts their entertainment grace : 8 nese a? ; 


And Fearten thofe that fight in your defence: 
*Untheath your fword, good father; cry, St George. 
3 Shakefpeare. 
This rare man, Tydides, would prepare ; 
That he might conquer, bearten’d him, Chapman. 
Thus Bearten'd well, and flefh’d upon bis prey, 
"Theyouth may prove a mao another day. Draken. 
-) To meliorate or renovate with manure, 
‘The ground one year at reft; forget not then 
With nicheft dung to dearten itagain. May's Virgil. 
HEARTH. x. f- 'Jhe pavement of a room 
on whicha fire is made; the ground un- 
der the chimney. 
Hoop’d out of Rome: now this extremity 
Vath brought me to this earth. Shakefp. 
Cricket, to Windfor chimneys fhalt thou leap, 
Where thou find’ft fires unrak’d, and earths 
unfwept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. 
- Shakefpeare. 
Good luck befriend thee, fon; for at thy birth 
"he fairy badies dane’d upon the bearth, Milton, 
The vanquith’d fires withdraw from every place; 
Or, full with feeding, fink into a fleep: 
Each houfehold genius thews again its face, 
And from the drarths the little lares creep. Dryden. 
VelaRTILY. adv. [from hearty.] 
3. From the heart; fully. 
Lbear no malice for my death; 
Put tho’e that fought it, 1 could with more Chriftians; 
He what they will, 1 Aeartily forgive them. Shake/p. 
If co he fad is to be wife, 
1 do mnft beartily defpife 
Whatever Socrates has fald, 
Ur ‘Tully writ, or Wanly read. 
2. Sincerely; actively; diligently; 
routly. 


With dearty welcome and an open faces 
In all they did, you might difcern with cafe 
A willing mind, and a defire to pleafe. Dryden, 
Every man may pretend to any employment, 
rovided he has been loud and frequent in declaring 
fiai bearty for the government, Swift. 


2. In full health. 
3. Vigorous; ftrong. 
Whofe laughs are $earty, though his jefts are coarfe, 
And loves you beft of all things but his horfe. Pepe. 
4. Strong; hard; durable. 4 
Oak and the like true erty timber, being Rrong 
in all pofitions, may be better trufted in crofs and 
teanfverfe work. K Wotton. 


HRARTY-HALE. adj. [keart and bale.) 
Good for the heart. 


Vein-healing verven, and head-purging dill, ! 
Sound favory, and bafil bearty bate. Spenfer. 


Heat. x. f. [peaz, par, Saxon; keete, 
Danih.) 

1. The fenfation caufed by the approach or 

touch of fire. `. 


Heat is a very brifk agitation of the infenfible parts 
of the objeét, which produces in us that fenfation 
from whence we denominate the object hor; fo 
what in our fenfation is eat, in the object is nothing 
but motion. Locke. 

The word Seat is ufed to fignify the fenfation we 
have when we are near the fire, as well as the caufe 
of that fenfation, which is in the fire itfelf; and 
thence we conclude, that there is a tort of ear in 
the fire refembling our owa fenfatious whereas in 
the fire there ianothing but Jitele particles of matter, 
of fuch particular fhapes as are fittel to imprefs 
fuch motions oo our fem as, excite the fenfe of 

at, p . Watts. 


4 
p t 


` 


I 


Prior, 
vigo- 


z. To caufe to ferment. 


. colodr, 


vehemence of action. 

They feeing what forces were in the city with them, 
iffued againft the tyrant while they were in this dear, 
before practices might be ufed to diffever them. 

Sidney, 
The friead hath loft his friend; P 
And the beft quarrels, in the deat are curft, 
By thofe that feel their harpnefs. Shakefp. 

le might have pleafed in the brar and hurry of his 
rage, but mult have difpleafed in cool fedate reflec- 
tion. South, 

We have fpilt no blood but on the deatof the bat- 
tle, or the chafe. Atterbury. 

One playing at hazard, drew a huge heap of gold ; 
but in the eat of play, never obferved a fharper, who 
{wept it into his hat. Swift. 


te Faction; conteft; party rage. 


They are in a moft warlike preparation, and hop® 
to come upon them inthe ear of their divifion. 
Shakefpeare. 
1 Was forry to hear with what partiality and popular 
beat elections were carried. King Charles. 
What can more gratify the Phrygian foe 
Than thofe diftemper’d beats ? 


~ 


Deydens 


12. Ardour of thought or elocution. 


Plead it to her 
With all the ftrength and beat of eloquence, 
Fraternal love and friendfhip can infpire, 
j Addifon's Cato, 


To Huat. v a. [from the noun. | 
. "To make hot; to ndue with the power 


of burning. 
He commanded that they fhould dear the furnace 
one feven times more than it was wont to be deated. 
Dan. iii, 19. 
a P 
and changes their 
Mortimer, 


3. To 


Llops lying undried bears them, 
j e 
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3» Tomake the conftitetion feverifi:. 


+ Thou art going to Lord Timon’s feat. 
— Ay, to.fee meat all kmaves, and wine brar fools. 


Whatever increafeth 
even without jincreafing igeri, beats, becaufe a 
denfee-body is hotter than rarer, 


defies, 
A noble emulation Beare your breaft, 
Aad your own fame now robs you of your ret. 


5- To agitate the blood and fpirits with 
action. 

When he was well Seated the younger champion 
could not ftand before him; and we find the eider 
conteaded not for the gitt, but for the honour, 

Dryden, 

Heater. x. f [from Aeat.] An iron 
made hor, and put into a box-iron, to 
{mooth and plait linen, 

HEATH nefe erica, Latin. ] 

1» A fhrub of low ftature ; the leaves are 
{mall, and abide green all the year. 


Miller. 
In Kent they cut up the hearth in May, burn it, 
and fpread the athes, Mortintcr's Hufeandry. 
Ott with bolder wing they foaring dare 
The purple earb. > Themfon. 
2. A place overgrown with heath. ° 
Say, from whence 
You owe this frange intelligences or why, 
Upon this blalted beath, you ftop our way 
With fuch propheticic greeting. Shake/p. Macberb. 
Health and long hfe have been found rather on 
the peak of Derbythire, and the earbs of Stafford. 
Shire, than fertile foils, Temple. 


3- A place covered with fhrubs of whatever 
kind. ` 
Some woods of oranges, and bearhs of rofemary, 
will fell a great way imo the fea. Lacon. 
EATHCOCK. v». f. [heath and ceck.) A 
large fowl that frequents heaths. 

Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, pheafant, 
Seath-cork, and powte. Carew's Survey, 
LEATH-PouT, % fr [Feath and pout.) “A 

bird, 

Not bearh-pout, o the tarer bird 
Which Phafisor Iona yields, 

More pleafing morfels would afford 
Than the fat olives of my fields. 
Hearu-reas. m J. A fpecies of bitter 

Vercu, which fee, 


HEatu-rose, x, f. [beath and ro] A 


plant, Ainfavorth, 
HEAT HEN. v. f [borden, German.) The 
gentiles; the Pagans; the nations unae- 
quainted with the covenant of grace. 
Deliver ua from the beathier, that we may give 
thanks to thy holy aame, 1 Chron, xvi. 5. 
f tbe opinion of otheia whom ws think well fe 
a ground of affent, men have tealon to be beathens 
in Japan, mahometana in Turkey, papifts in Spaio, 
and proveitants in Englaad. 
In a paper of morality, 1 confidere how I may 
tecoramend. the particular virtues I treat of, 4 
the precepta or examples of the ancient beathens, 


Addifon. 
He'arnen, adj. Gentile ; pagan, = 


It was impoflible for a beari. th - 
late thefe things, becaufe if he. e 


he would no longer have been a heathen. 


Dryden. 


whe, 


Addifon. 
HEATHENISH adj. [frora heathen, b 


the Gentiles, 


k ad Saviour 
ve. alter the Jaws of bearbenifb re- 
ligion, chofen they were, St. Paul excepted; the 
reit unfchooled altogether, and unlettered men. 


7. 4 Hocker. 
ae Wild; favage ; rapacious ; cruel, 


Sóakefp. 


the denfity of the blood, 


Arhuthnet, 
3- To warm with vehemence of paflion or 


Dryden, 


To Heave. v. v. j 


H E'A 

The- Moots did tread under their bearbenifh feet, 

whatever little they found yet there ftanding. 
. z Sper GE 
That. execrable Cromwell, made a heatbenijb or 
rather inhuman edi& agaiort the epifcopal clergy, 
that they flould neither preach, pray in publick, 
baptize, marry, bury, nor teach ichool: Sourh, 
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The wand’eing breath was on the wing lo part 3 
Weak was the pulfe, and hardly 4eav’d the heart, 


Dryden, 
No object affedts my imagination fo much as 
the fea or ocean: I cannot fee the heaving of this 
prodigious bulk of waters, even in a calm, without a 


very pleafing aftonifhment. 


Addifon, 

He’ararnisuiy. adv. [from feathers. | - Frequent for breath his panting bofom beaver , 

After the manner of heathens. EA : i 
He’aTHeNIsM. ze Je {from heather. | In wideo’d circles beats es either fide. Gay, 

Gentilifin ; p2ganifm. 4. Tokcek; to feel a tendency to vomit. 

__ It fignifies the acknowledgment of the true God, Heave. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1, oppofition to beathenifin, + ile t. Lift; exertion or effort upwards. 

aes ads, [from heath -} Pull z None could guefs whether the next heave of the 


earthquake would fettle them on the firt foundation, ` 
or fwallow them, Dryden. 
2. Rifing of the breaft. 
There's matter in thefe fighs ; 
eaves 
You muft teanflate: "tis fit we underftand them. 
Shakefp. 


This fort of land they order the fame way with 
the 4eatéy land. Alortimer’s Hufandry. 
To HEAVE. v, a. pret. heaved, anciently 
boves part. heaved, or bover. 
1. To iis to raife from the ground. 
So ftretch’d out huge in length the arch-fiend lay, 
Chain‘d on the burning lake ; noe ever thence 
Had ris'n or beav'd his head, but chat the will 
And high permiftion of all tuling heavea 
Left him at large, 
2. To carry. 
Now we bear the king 
2 ae grant him there: and there being 
cen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the fea. Shakefp. 
3- Torsife; to lift. 
So daunted, when the giant faw the knight, 
His heavy hsnd he braved upon high, y 
Aad him to duft thought to have batterd quite, 


Spenfer. 
My heart it iny mouth, Shakefp. 
He dy’d in fight; 
Fought nest my perfon, as in concert fought, 
Save when he Seav'd his thield in my defence, 
Aod on bis naked fide receiy’d my wound. 


thefe profound 


3- Effort to vomit. 
4. Struggle to rife, 
But after many ftrains and heaves, 
He got up to his faddle caves, 
Heave Offering. mfr 
the Jews. _~. 
Ye shall offer a cake of the firt of your dough 
for an beave Yering, as ye do the heave offering of 
the thrething door, Numb, 
HE'AVEN. x. f. (heoron, which feems to 
be derived from heopo, the places over 
head, Saxon. ] 
r. The regions above; the expanfe of the 


A ftation like the herald Mercury, + 
New lighted on a heaven kiffing hill. 
Thy eace in timeto come 
Shall fpread the conquetts of imperial Rome. 
Rome, whofe afcending tow'rs thall Seav'n invade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her fhade. | Dryden. 
The words are taken more properly for the air and 
ether than for the deavens, Raleigh's Hiffory,” 
“This act, with thouts, beav'n high, the feiendly 
band 
Applaud. Dryden, 
Some fires may fall from Seaver, Temple. 
2. The habitation of God, good angels, and 
pure fouls departed, 
Itis a knell 
That fummons thee to heaven, or to hell. 


Shakefp. Macbetha 
Thefe, the Jate 


` Heav'e banith'd hoft, left defert utmoft hell. 
Ailton, 


Milton, Hudibras, 


An offering among 


J cannot deave 


Shake/p 


Dryden. 
4. To caufe to fwell. 


The groans of ghofts, that cleave the earth with 
pain, 
And eave it up: they pantand ftick half ways 3 
Dryden, 
The glitteriag finny (warms, 
That Sesve our friths and crowd upon our fhores. * 
Thomfon. 
5. To force up from the breaft, 
Madé the no verbal quet? 
— Yes, once or twice the beav’d the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it prett-hee heart. Shakefp, 
The wretched animal Leaw'd forth fuch groans 
That theiedifcharge did itretch his featherncoat 
Almoft to buring, . Shakefp. As you like it. 
6. To exalt; Toelevate. 
Poor (hadow patnted queen ; 
One deav'd on high, to be hurl’d down below, 
Shakefp. 


All yet left of that revolted rout, 
Heay’n fall'n, in flation food, or juft array, 
Sublime with expectation, Milton 
3+ The fupreme power; the fovereign of 
heaven. 
Now deav’a help him ! Shakefpeares 
he will 
And high permiffion of alleruling beaver 
Left him at large, Milten, 
The prophets were taught to know the will of 
God, and thereby inftruct the people, and enabled 
to prophefy, as a teftimony of their being fent by 
CAVA. ee Temple, 
4. The pagan gods ; the eclettials, 
Take phyfick, pomp; 
Expofe thy {elf to feel what wretches fecl, 


7- To puf; toelate. 
The Scots, beaved up into high hope of vidtory, 
took the Englith foe foollh birds fallen into their 
net, forfook their hill, and marched into the plain. |: 
ayward, 


t» To pant; to breathe with pain, 
"Tia fuch as you, 
That creep like thadows by him, and do figh 
Ateach his ncedlefs leavings; fuch as you 


Nourifh the caufe of hia awaking. Shake/p, That thou may" thake the fupertlus to thent, 
lie Leaves for breath, which, from his lungs And thow the Acavens morc juft, Shake/p. 
upply’d, . F 5 They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
And fetch’d feom far, diftends his lab’ring fide. As] can of thofe myfteries which Seaven 
Dryden. Will not have the world to know. Shakcfp. 
2. To labour, Heav'ns! whata {pting was in his arm tothtow t 
The church of England had ftruggled and heaved | Mow high he held his thicld, and rofe at ev'ry blow, 
at a reformation ever. fince Wickliit's days. n Dryden. 
k ~ ~ Atterbury, 5- Elevation; fablimity, 
3. To rife with pain ; to fwell and fall, O, fora mufe of fire, that would afcend 
Thou haft made my curdled blood run back, The brighteit beaver of invention. Shakifp. 


My heart heave up, my hasr to rileia briftles. 


6. It is often ufed in competition. 
Dryden, 


Bz Heaven. 
é 
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Heaven-sBecor, Begot by a celeftial 


wer. 
< M lam debu'n-degor, affert your fon 
By fome fure fign. 
HEAVEN-BORN. 
„Jeftial regions; native of heaven. 
Ifonce a fever fires his fulphurous bleod, 
„Jn every fit he feels the hand of God, 
And Jeav’a-born flame. Dryden's Juvenal, 
Oh beav'n-born fitters! Yource of art! 
Who charm the fenfe, or mend the heart ; 
Who lead fair virtue’s train along, 
Moral truth, and myftick fong ! p Pope. 
HEAVEN-BRED, Produced or cultivated in 
_ heaven. 


Dryden, 


Much is the force of beaven-bred poefy. Shake/p. 
HEAVEN-BUILT. Built by the agency of 


gods. 
His arms had wrought the deftin’d fall 
Of facred Troy, and raz’d her beav’n-built wall. 
Pope. 
JIZAVEN-DIRECTED. 
te Raifed towards the fky. “ 
Who taught that Beau'n-diretted fpire to rife ? N 
Pope, 
2. Taught by the powers of heaven. 
O facred weapon ; left for truth’s defences 
To all but Seaven-diredied hands deny'd » 
The mufe may give it, but the goda muft guide. 
Pope. 
Heavency. adj. [from heaven.) 
1. Refembling heaven; fupremely excellent. 
As the love of heaven makes one Aeavenly, the 
Jove of virtue virtuous, fo doth the love of the 
world, make one become, ia Sidney, 
Not Maro’s mufe, who fung the mighty man; 
Nor Pindar’s Seav’ nly lyre, nor Horace when a fwan. 
v Dryden, 
2. Celeftial ; inhabiting heaven. 
Adoring firft the genius of the place, 
Then earth, the mother of the Zeav’niy race. 
i Dryden. 
HEAVENLY. adv. 
i, In a manner refembling that of heaven. 
Io thefe deep folitudes and awful cells, 
Where beat AN penfive contemplation dwells,. 
And ever-mufiog melancholy reigns, 
What means this tumult in a veltal’s veins ? 
\ Pope. 
2. By. theagency or influence of heaven. 
Troth and peace and love fhall ever fhine 
About the fupreme throne 
Of him, whofe happy-mzking fight alone, 
Our beava’ly guided foul fhal] climb. Filton... 
HEeavenwaro.. adv. (heaven. and peano, 
Saxon.] Towards heaven. 
I proftrate lays. “ 
By variout doubts impell’d,.or to obey,, 
, Or to objet; at length, my mournful look 
Heav’nward ere&t,. determin’d, thus I fpoke. 
Prior. 
He'avity. adv. [from beavy.} 
1. With great ponderoufnefs.. 
2. Grievoufly ; afflictively. 


Fafe muft be impracticable to the envinus;. they 


lie under a double misfortune; common calamities f 


and common bleffings fall deavi/y upon them. 
2 h 7 Cellier. 
3. Sorrowfully; with grief. 
J came hither to tranfport the tydingg,. 
- Which } have deavily borne. Shakefpeare. 
This O'Neil took ie beavily becaufe his con- 
ition in the army was lefs pleafant to him. 
f > — Clarendon. 
4. Withan air of dejeQion. , 
' Why looks your grace fo heavily to-day ? 
—O, 1 have paft a miferable night. 
Helaviness. x. /. [from heavy. ] 
1. Ponderoufnefs; the quality of being 
heavy; weight. 
The fubje& is concerning the beavinefr of fe- 
veral bddies, or the proportion that is cequired bc- 


Shakefp. 


it, 
2. Dejection of mind ; depreffion of fpirit. 


Defcended from the ce, 


3. Inaptitude to motion or thought; fug- 


4. Oppreffion : crofh; affliction: as, the 


5. Deepnefs or richnefs of foil. 


HE'AVY. adj. fheapig, Saxon.] 
1. Weighty ; ponderous; tendipg ftrongly 


2. Sorrowful ; dejected ;. depreffed. 


3. Grievous; oppreffive;; afflictive. 


4.. Wanting alacrity ; wanting” brifknefs of 


|5. Wanting fpirit or rapidity of fentiment , 


"6. Wanting adtivity; indolent; lazy. 


7. Droufy ; doll ;. torpid. 


g. Stupid; foolifh. 


„travy headed, that J will confefs that any of them 


HEA 


twist any weight andthe power which an 
i ikini. 


HEA 


is for valour, power, or fortune better than mye 
felf. , Knollet. 
10. Burdenfome; troublefome;. tedious. 

I put into thy hands what has been the diverfion 
of fome of my idle and Aravy hours. Locke, 

When alone, your time will not lie beavy upon 
your hands for want of fome trifling amufemient. 

. Swift. 
11. Loaded ; incumbered ; burthened. 
Hearing that there were forces coming agaioft 
him, and not willing that they thould find his men 
beavy and laden with booty, he returned unto Scot- 
land. 3 Bacon's Henry VIL 
12. Not eafily digefted; not light to the 
ftomach. 

Such preparations as retain the oil or fat, are- 
moft Seavy to the ttomach, which makes baked 
meat hard of digeftion.. Arbuthnot, 

13. Rich in foil; fertile; as, Aeawy lands. 

14. Deep; cumberfome ;. as, beavy roads. 

Heavy. adu.. As an adverb it is only 
ufed in compofition ; heavily. 

Youre carriages were beayy laden ; they are a bur- 
den to the weary beaft Las alvie 1 

Come unto me all ye that labourand are bezwy 
laden, and I will give you reft, Math. xi, 28. 

HE'BDOMAD. x. Je [ebdomas, Latin.] 
A week ;.a fpace of feven days. 

Computing by the medical month, the firt beé. 
domad or feptenary confifts of fix days, feventeen. 
hours and a half. TOWNES 

HEBDO'MADAL.. of [from. hebdomas,. 
HEBDO'MADARY. atin.], Weekly ; 
confifting of feven days. 

As foe beddomadal periods, or weeks in regard of 
their fabbaths, they wereobferved by the Hebrews. 

A Brown. 

To HE'BETATE. v. a. [hebeto, Latins 

hebeter, French.] To dull;. to blunt; to 
ftupify. 

The eye, efpecially if bedetated, might caufe the 
fame perception. Harvey. 

Beef may confer a cobuftnefs on the limbs of my 
fon,. but will Sederate and clog his intellectuals. 

Arbuthnot and Popes. 
HEBETA'TION, ne f. [from heberare, | 
1, The aét of dulling. 
2, The ftate of being dulled. 
HE'BETUDE.. 2. fc [hebetudo Latin.] Dul- 
nefs; obtufenefs; bluntnefs. 

The peftileat feminaries, according to their 
groffnefs or fubtility, activity, or bebetude, caule 
more or lefs truculent plagues. Harvey, 

He'sraism. m f. [hebraifme, French; ee 
braifmus, Latin.) A Hebrew idiom. 


We are, at the hearing of fome, more inclined 
unto forrow and deavinefe ; of fome more mollified, 
and foftened in mind. Hooker. 

Againttill chances men are ever metry; 

But beavineft foreruns the good event. Shake/p. 

Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
An keavine/s that's gone. Shakefp. 

Heavinefs in the heart of man maketh it ftoop; 
but a good word maketh it glad. Prov. sil. 25, 

Ye greatly rejoice; though now far a feafon ye 
are in hecvine/s, through manifold eae id 

- 1 Per. i. 6, 


gifhnefs ; torpidnefs; dulnefs of fpirit; 
langnidnefs ; languor. 
Our ftrength is all gone into deavint/s, 
That makes the weight. A Shakefp. 
What means this deavine/s that hangs upon me ? 
This lethargy that creeps through all my fenfes. 
i Addifon. 
He would not violate that fweet recefs, 
And found befides a welcome beavinefi, 
Which feiz’d his eyes. , _ Dryden. 
A fenfation of drovfinefs, oppreflion, beavine/s, 
and laffitude, are figns of a too plentiful meal. 
Arbuthnot. 


heavinefs of taxes. : 


As Alexandria ep many commodities, fo it 
received fome, which, by ceafon of the fatnefs and 
beavinefs of the ground, Egypt did not produce ; 
fuch as metals, wood, and pitch. routhnot. 


to the centre ; contrary to light. 
Merfennus tells us, that a little child, with an 
engine of an hundred double pulleys, might move 
this earth, though it were much deavier than Ít is» 
Wilkins, 


Let me not be light, 
Far a light wife doth make a deavy hufband. 
Shakefpeare. 


Menelaus bore an beavy hand over the citizens, 
having a malicious mind, 2 Mac, v. 23. 
Let not ae cars defpife my tongue for ever, 
Which (hall poffefs them with the beavis? found 
‘That ever yet they heard, Shake/peare’s Macherh, 
Ifthe caufe be not good, the king himfelf hath a 
beavy reckoniog to make, Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
Pray for this good man, and for his iffue, 
Whofe éeavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 


ang on ae ota SPRENE. J Milton has infufed a great many Latinifms, as 
Tells witha fneer the tydings beavy. Swift. well as Grecifins,. and fometimes Heérai/ms, into 


his poem. Spectators 
Helsraist. m. f. [bebreus, Latin) A 
man ‘killed in Hebrew.. - 
He'prician, 2.f. [from Hebrew.] On 
skilful in Hebrew. 


‘The words are more properly taken for the air or 
ether than the reavens, as the bet Hebricians un- 
derftand them. + Raleigh. 

The nature of the Hebrew verfe, as the meaneft 
Hebrician knoweth, .confifts of uneven feet. 

Peacham, 
HE'CATOMB, efe [becatembe, French ; 
inarowfn.| A facrifice of an. hundred. 

- cattle. 


appearance. 
y heavy eyes, you fay, confefs 
A heart to love and grief inclined. Prior, 
unanimated. 
A work was to be done,.a Aeavy writer tobe en- 
couraged, and accordiagly many thoufand copies were 
befpoke.. Swift, 


Fair, tall, his limbs with. due pynportion join'd ; 
But of a deavy, dull, degenerate mind. Dryden. 


Peter and they that were with him were heavy 


< with fleep. Luke. In rich mens homes 
8. Slow; fluggith. 1 bid kill fome beafts; but no becatomés 3. 
But let thy fpiders that fuck up thy venom, D ane dental Donne, 
` . . ° » ? 
Andece ir itedjtoadshiclin Sia vay Sear And therefore only. one of them fhall die. Dryden. 


Her triumphant fons in wat fucceed, 
And flaughtee’d Secatombs around 'em bleed. 
Addifon. 
adj. [beétigue, French, 
{irom Hie 


This Seavy headed revel, Eaft and Weft: 
Makes us traduc’d, and taa’d of other nations. 
Skhake/peare. 


' 
T would not be accounted fo bafe minded, or He crican, 


He'crics, 
1 Has- 


‘HED 


1, Habitual; conflitational. © Y> 


This word is joined only to that kind of fever 


which is flow aod continual, and ending in a con- 
fumption, is the contrary tə thofe fevers which arife 
from a plethora, or too'great fullnefs from obftruc- 
tion. Itis attended with too lax a ftate of the excre- 
tory paffages, and generally thofe of the fkin; 
whereby fo much runs off as leaves not refittance 
enough in the contractile veifels to keep them fuf- 


ficieotly diftended, fo that they vibrate oftener, 


agitate the fluids the more, and keep them thin and 
hor. Quincy. 
A beGick fever hath got hold 


Of the whole fubftance not to be controul'd. . af 
` Donnè. 
2. Troubled with a morbid heat. s 


No Hectiek ftudent (cars the gentle maid,- Taylor, - 


He'crics.»./. An he&ick fever. 
Like the bečick in my blood he rages, 
And thou muft cure me. Shakefp, Hamlet. 
He'ctor a. /. [from the name of Hedor, 
the great Homeric warriour.] A bully ; 
a bluftering, turbulent, pervicacious 
noify fellow. 
*. Thofe ufurping Sefors, who pretend to honour 


withoutreligion, think the chargeof a lye a blot not , 


to be walhed out but by blood, South. 
We'll take-one cooling cup of ne€tar,. s 
And drink to this celettial Seéor. Prior. 


Jo Hector. v. a. [from the noun.}] To 
threaten ; to treat with infolent authori- 
tative terms. n " 

They reckon they muft part with honour toge- 
ther with their opiaion, if they fuffer themfelves to 
be Sedtored out of it.. Government of the Tongue. 

The weak low fpirit Fortune makes her (lave ; 
But fhe’s a drudge, when bedfer'd. by the brave. 

Dryden. 

An honeft"man, when he came home at night, 
found another fellow domineeringin his family, er- 
toring his fervants, and calling for fupper. 

Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull, 

To He'cror. v. x. To play the bully; to 

blofter. 


They have attacked me, fome with piteous moaos 
and outcries, others grinning and ooly thewing their 
teeth, others ranting aod beEcring, others {colding 
and reviling. Stilling fleet. 
. One would think the 4eGoring, the ftorming, the 

fullen, aod ail the different fpecies of the angry, 

fhould be cured. Spee. 
Don Carlos made her chief dire€tor, 
That the might o’er the fervants befor, ~ Swift. 
Hepera'ceous.. adj.. [hederaceus, Lat.] 
Producing ivy. Dia. 
HEDGE. »./: [hegxze, Saxon.] A fence 
made round grounds with prickly bufhes, 
or woven twigs. : : 
It js a good wood far fire,.if kept dry; and is 
very vfelul for takes in hedges. Mortimer, 
The gardens unfold variety of colours to the eye 
every morning, and the dedges breath is beyond all 
perfume. Pope. 
Through the verdant maze 

Of fweet-briar bedges I purfue my walk. Thomfen. 

Hence, prefixed to any word, notes fome- 


thing mean, vile, of.the loweft clafs: per- 


haps from a hedge, or Ledge born man, al’ 


man without any known place of birth. 
There are five in the firlt fhew: the pedant, the 

braggart, the dedge-pric/ff, the fool, and the boy. 

b « Shakefpeare. 
The clergy do much better than a little bedge, 
contemptible, illiterate vicar can be prefumed to do. 

Swift, 

A perfon, who, by his fle and literature, feems 
tn have been the corrector of a bedpe-prefs in Little 
Britain, proceeded gradually to an author. Swift, 

To Hence. v. a. [from the on 

1. To inclofe with a hedge, or fence of 
wood dry or growing. 

Pledge thy poffeffion ahout with thorns. 
Thofe alleys mutt be bedged at both ends, 
ont the wind. 


Ecclef 
to keep 
Bacom 


HED 
1 ` 
2. Toobtmé. - 
1 will Ledge up thy way with thorns, 
3. To incirele for defence. 
England, bedg'd in with the main, z 
That water-walled bulwark, ftill fecùre i 7 
Aad‘confident from foreign purpofes.  ' Shakefp. 
There’s fuch divinity doth bedge a king, > 
That treafon can but peep to what it would. ` > , ` 
Shakefpeare. 
4. To fhut up within an inclofure. 
> It mutt not be paid and exported in ready money ; 
fo fays our law; but that is alaw to bedge in the 
cuckow, and ferves for no purpofe; for if we export 
not goods, for which our merchants have money due 
to them, how can it be paid by bills of exchange. ` 


3 1 Leche. 

5 To force into a place already full.’ This 
feems to be ae abn for edge. To edge 
in, is- to’ put in by the way that requires 
leaft room; but hedge may. fignify . to 


thruft in with difficulty, as into a hedge. 


You forget yourfelf 
To Sedge mein. Shakefp, Julius Cafae. 
When I was hafty, thou delayd'tt me longer: =- 
Tprythee, let me edge one moment more 4 
Into'thy’promife ; for thy life preferv'd, Dryd. 
- When you arefeat on an errand, be fure to bedge 
in fome bufinefs of yourown, . - Swift. 
S K . i . h e 
To Hence. ù. 2. To fhift; to-hide the 
head. . 
I msfelf fometimes hidiag mine honour in my 
necetfity, am fainto fhuffle, to bedpr, and to lurch} 
Ba Shakefprarr. 
Hepce-sorn. adj. [hedge and born. 
no known birth; meanly born...” , 
~ He thea, that is not furnith'd io this fort, ` 
Doth but a facred name of knight, : 
And fhould, if 1 were yy A to be judge, . 
Be quite degraded, like a bedge-Born fwain, 
‘That doth prefume to boatt of gentle blood, » Shak. 
HEDGE CREEPER, xn. /. [hedge and creep. | 
One that fkulks under hedges for ba 
purpofes. : 
Hepee-rumtrory.2./. Aplant; fuma- 
ria fepinnt, . : Ainfeworth. 
Hencs-noe, 2..f.. [hedge and. hog; cri- 
naceus. | > 
1. An animal fet with prickles, like thorns 
in an hedge. 
Like bedge-bogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount ~ 


Their pricks at my foot-fall. ` Shake/p. Tempe 
Few have beliet ta fwallow, or hope enough to 


experience, the eollyrium of Albertus; that is to 


make one feein the dark: yet thus much, according 
unto his receipt, will the right eye ofan get 
boiled in oil, and preferved in a brazen veffel, effect. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


The bedge-bog hath hia backfide and flanks thick 
fet with ftrong and harp prickles ; and befides, by 
the par of a mufcle, can contraét himfelfintoa glo- 


bular figure, and fo withdraw his whole underpart, 


head, belly and legs, withio his thicket of prickles. 
i „= Ray. 
12. A term of reproach. 
Did’ft thou not kill thia king? 
——l grant ye. 
——Do'ft grant me, bedge.bog ? Shake/p. 
3. A plant; trefoil; medica echinata. 
: Ainfworth, 
4. The globe fih ; orbis echinatus, “ Ainfw. 
Heoce-nyssor. x. f. [hedge and hyfop.} 
A fpecies of willowwort ; gratiola. 
Hedge-byffop is a purging medicine, and a very 
rough one : extemally it is faid to be a vulaerary. 
Hills Mat. Medica. 
Hepct-mustarp. 2./. A plant. 


HepGe-netrve. 7.f, A plant ; galeopfa, 


word of contempt for low-writing. 


Hof. ii. 6. 


OF 


Ainfwarth, 
Hepce-note. m,f. [edge and note] A 


HEE 
When they began to be fomewhat better bred, 


they left their Bedge-notes for another fort of poem, | 
which was alfo full of pleafant raillery, Dryd. 


Heoce-ric,.2. fe [hedge and pig] A 
young hedge-hog. z. 
Thrice the brided cat hath mew’d, AN 
Thrice and once the bedge-pig whin'd. Shakefp: 
Hzpce-row. w. f: [hedge and row.] The 
feries of trees or buthes planted for in- 
clofures. twie a 
Sometime walking not unfeen 
By bedge-row elms, on hillocks green. Milton. 
` The fields in the northern fide are divided by 
bedge-rows of myrtle. : Berkley to Pope. 
Hevce-srarrow: v, / [hedge and Spar. 
row ; curruca} A fparrow that-lives 
in buthes,: diftinguithed, from a-fparrow ~ 
that builds:in thatch. j 
The bedge-/parrow fed the cuckdo fo long, t 
That it had its head bit off by its young, Sidney. 
He’pcinc-siun, x./.. [hedge and bill] “A 
cutting hook,ufed in making hedges. 
Comes matter Dametas with a dedging-il! in 
his hand, chaffing and (wearing. | t o Sbhakefp. 
He’ocer. n /. [from hedge] One who- 
-makes hedges. . 
: Thé tabour’d or- 
-In his loofe traces from the furrow came - 
And the fwink'd bedger at his fupper fat. Mi/tor. 
He would be laughed at, that thould go about to- 
make a fine dancer opt of a country bedger at patt 
fifty. °. Sania Locke. 
Yo HEED. w.. a, [heban, Saxon.] To- 
‘mind; to regard; to take notice of; to- 
attend. . P eA p 
“With pleafure Argus the mufician Leeds ; 
But wonders much at thofe new vocal seeds. Dryd. 
He will no more have clear ideas of all the operas 
tions of hisem!nd, than he will have all the particular 
ideas ofany landfcape orclock, who will not turn his 
eyes.to it and .with attention deed all the parts of it, 


+ kie Locke, 
Hrez0.2./. [from theverb. }, 
1.-Care; attention. ~ 
| With wanton beed'and giddy cunniog, 2° 
The melting voice through mazes running, Milton. , 
‘Take Seed that, in their tender years, ideas, that 
have no natura! cohefion, come not to be united in- 


oa 


theirheads, Locke. 
` Thou muft take beed, my Portius ; - 
The world has all its eyes on Cato’s fon. Addifon a+ 


2.. Caution; fearful attention ; fufpicioys: 
watch.. . pa . 
Either wife bearing or ignorant carriage is caughe 
as men catch difeafes, one of another ; ‘therefore, 
„let men rake beed of their company. Shakefpeare: 
Take beed ı have open eye; for thieves do foot 
by night: d 
Teke beed ere Summer comes, or cuckoo birds 
affti ht. Sbake/p, Meery Wives of Windfor, 
3.-Care to avoid. f 
We fhould tako deed of the neglect or-contempt of 
“of his worthip. A Tillotfex, 
4. Notice ; obfervation. | 
Speech muft come by hearing and learning ; and 
birds give mote beed, and mark words. more than 
beatts, P Bacon, 
5. Serioufnels; ftaidnels, f d 
He did unfeal them ; and the firft he view’d, . 
He did it with a ferious mind; a beed 
Was in hia countenance, Shakefpe 
6.. Regard , .refpeétful notice. . 


Ii is a way of: calling a mian a fool, when no bred 


is given to what he fays, L’Efirarge. 
He'ene ut. adj. pia beed.| 
1. Watchful; fufpicions 3 vigilant. - 


Give him heedful note ; 
For | mine eyeawill rivet to his face ; 

And, after, we will both our judgments joln, 
In cenfure of his feeminz, Shake/p, Hamlet. 
2. Attentive; careful; obferving ; with of. 

lam commanded 7 
To tell the paffion of my fovereign’s heart, 
Where- 


HEE 


Where fame, late en’triog at hia dredful ears, 
Hath plac’d thy beauty’s image and thy virtue, 

z Shakefpeare. 
* "To him one of the other twins was bound, 


H Ed 
8. To lay by the Herts. Tosfetten; to. 


fhackle : to put intogyves. 
If the king blame me for’t, I'll /ay ye all 


F : By th! beels, and fuddenly 5 and ga your heads 
Whilt 1 had been like ig the ya | ciat round Sues Mr ei Shakefp. 
Thou, beedful of advices fecare proceed; ~} i a e mind, 
m . o f} . 3 ’ A 
My praife the precept is, be thine the deed. Pepe: | O And cannot be aid by the beets, Hadlgger. 


Helepruuiy. adv. [from beedful.] At- 


; „l bezan to fmoke that they were a parcel of mum- 
tentively ; carefully ; cautioufly. è j 4 


mers; and wondered that none of the Middlefex 


| 


Let the learner maintain an hooourable opinion juftices took care to /ay fome of them dy the heels. 
of his inttruétor, and beedfully liften to his inftruc- ” he Addifor. 


tions as one willing to be led. ‘ Warts 
HE'EDFULNESS. 8#. /> [from þeedful.] Cau- 

tion ; vigilance ; attention. 
He'spity. adv. Cautionfly ; 


g. Any thing fhaped like a heel. = 
} Atthe other fide is a. kind of beel or knob, to 
break clots with. Mortimey’s Hufbandry. 
‘10. The back part of a ftocking : whence 
ahe phrafe zo be out at heels, to be worn 
out. 1x { 
- A good man’s fortune-may grow ouf 


o y 


vigilantly. ’ 
a ile É Dig. 4 
vigilance. 
Dié. 
He'epvess. adj. [from heed.] , Negligent ; 
inattentive; carelefs; thoughtlefs; re- 
gardlefs; unobferving : with of ` 
The beedlefs lover doe’ nut know “i 
Whofe eyes they are rhat wound him fo. Waller, 
Teedlefs of verfe, and hopelefs of the crown, * © 
Scarce halt a wit ‘aod more than half a clown. 
a| Dryden. 
Some ideas which have more than once otfered 
themfelves to the fenfes, have yet been little taken 
notice of; the mind being either Aeed/efs as in chil- 
dren, or otherwife employed, as in men. 


7 
Hi'epixess 2. Caution; 


i at heels. 

4 Shakefpeare. 
To HEEL. v. #. [from the sonn.] 
t. To dance. ` : 

f I cannot fing, > 
high lavolt, nor fiweeten talk. » 

' Shakefpeare. 


2. ‘To lean on one fide; as, the thip dees. | 
foHeevsv-a. Toarm acock. . 
Herter.. f. [from becl.] A cock that 
l ftrikes well with his heels. 4 

He'eL-rtEce. z. fo [beland piece] . A 


| Nor beel the 


‘ 


É ', . Locke. | ) picce fixed on the hinder partiof the thoe, 
et as ae | to fupply what is wom away. 
Hi'epessiy. adv. [from heedlefs.| Care- | To Hesr-P 1ecR. w.a, {die} and piece.] To 
lefsly ; negligently ; inattentively. | put a piecé of leather on a fhoe heel." ' 
Whilt ye difcharge the duties of matrimony, ye Some blamed Mrs. Bull’ for new becl-picchig her 
à rd. 


fhoes. 
EFT. 2. f. [from Feave.] 
1. Heaving ; effort. 
May be in the cup 
A fpider fteep'd, and nne may drink, depart, 
And yet partake no venom; tor his knowledge 
Is not infeéted : but ifone prefent MAy 
Th’ abhorr’d/ingtedient to his eye, make known: + 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his fides 
‘With violent befits. r- Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 
2. [For baft.]' Handle. pani 
His oily fide devours both blade and beft  * 
a me. Cee | Waller, 
He'ctra. wf. [Arabick.] A term inchro- 
nology, fignifying the epocha, or ac- 
count of time, ufed by the Arabians and 
Turks, who begin their ¢omputation 
from the day that Mahomet was forced to 
make his efeape from the city of Mecca, 
which happened on Friday, July 16. 
A. D. 622, under the reign of the em- 
peror Heraclizs. «Harry. 
Herrer z. f. [héapone Saxon.] A young 
cow. 
Who finds the deifer dead and bleeding freth, 
And fees falt by a butcher with an axe, 
But will fufpect "twas he that made the (laughter ? 
Shakep. 
A heifer will put up her nofe, and fau®in the air, 
againft the rain. Bacon. 
For her the flocks refufe their verdant food, 
Nor thirlty Beffers feek the gliding flood. 
HetGH HO, interj. 
t. An expreffion of flight langóur and un- 
eafinefs, 
Heigh bo | an't be not four by the day, 1’! be 
hang’d. n Shak. 
It is ufed hy Dryden, contrarily to cuf- 
tom, as a voice of exultation. 
Well tofs offour ale "till we cannot ftand, 
‘And beigb-bo tor the honour of Old England. 


Hetcur. v. f [from high. ] y 
t. Elevation above the ground ; indefinite. 


beedlefsly fide into fin. Arhithnot and Pope. 
He'epuessness. x f. [from Aradle/s.] 

-Careleffnefs ; thoughtleffnefs-; negli- 

gence ; inattention. 

“To the little harms they luffer from knocks and 

falls, they fhould not þe pitied, but bid do fo again ; 

which is a better way to cure their beediefsaefs, "1 


y shecke, 

HEEL. #./.'{peles Saxon. ] 
1. The part of the foot that protuberates 
behind. 

If the’luxated bone be diftorted backward, it 
Teth over the beef bone. Wifeman's Surgery. 

2. The whole foot of animals. 
The ftag recals his ftxcagth, his fpeed, 
His winged berls, and then his armed head ; 
With thefe t’ avoid, with that his fate to meet 7° 
“But fear prevails, and bids him truf his feet.  “ 
= Denham, 
” Pegafus appeared hanging off the fide of a rock, 
with a fountain running from his dee?, Addifor. 
3. The feet, as employed in flight. 

Nothing is commoner, in times of danger, than 
for men to leave their mafters to bears and tygers,, 
and thew them a fair pair ofhee/s fort. L’Efrange. 

4. To be at the Heers. To purfue clofely ; 


“to follow hard. 

Sir, when comes your book forth ? 
—Upon the beets of my prefentment, Shatyfp. 

But is there no fequel at the heels of this mother’s 
admiration ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

5. To attend clofely. _ 
Could we break our way 
By force, and at our See/s all hell thould rife 
With blackett infurreCtion, to confound 
Heav'n’s pureft light. 
6. To purfue as an enemy. 

‘The Spaniards fled on towards the North to feck 
their fortunes, being ftill chafed by the Englith navy 
at their heels, until they were fain to give them over 
for want of powder. > Bacon. 

Want! hungry want! that hungry meagre fend, 
Is at my bers, and chacesme in view. , Orway. 
. To follow clofe as a dependant. 

‘Through proud London he came fighing 
After th? admired écels of Bolingbroke, 

a 


a 


' a 


' 


Pope. 


Milton. 


Z. 


Dryd. 
ons 


Shakefp. 


HET 
Into, what pit thou feeft, b 
From what eight fall’n | Mili, 
Anamphitheatre’s amazing brighi 
Tiere fills the eye with terror and delight, Addifex, 
z. Altitude ; definite fpdce meafured up- 
wards. 
Abroad I'll tudy thee, 
As he removes far off, that great beigbrr takes. 
Donne. 
There isin Ticinium a cburch that is in length 
one hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in Acighr 


| 


near fifty. Bacon, 
An amphitheatre appear'd, 
| Rais’d ia degrees, to fizty paces rear’d ; 
That when a man was plac'd in one degree, 
Height was allow’ difor him above tofee. Dryder, 


3. Degree of latitude. Latitudes are higher | 
as they approach the pole. 
Guinea lieth to the North fea, in the fame Aeighz 
as Peru to the South, Abisi. 
4. Summit; afcent ; towering eminence 
high place. - a 
From Alpine Seighrs the father fir defcends ; 
His daughter's hulband in the plain attends. . 
t id. En, - 


T k 2 Dry. 
5: Elevation of rank; ftation of dignity); 
© great degree of excellence. 

By him that rais’d me to this careful beighr, 
From that contented hap which lenjoy'd. Shak, 
Ten kings had from the Norman conqu’ror reiga'd, 
When England to her.greateft beighr attain’d, 
Of pow’r, dominion, glory, wealth, and ftate. 
> dde m Daniel. 
Every man of learning need not enter into their 
difficulties, nor climb the Jeighézs to which fome 
: others have arrived. P ' atts. 
6. The utmoft degree ; full completion. 
PutrefaGtion doth not rife to its Acighz at once. 


6 
3 


` o — Bacon, 
Did not the È 
Of Timna firit betray me, and reveal 
The fecret, wrefted from me in the deigbe 
Of nuptial love profefs‘d 2 . Milton, 
} * “Hide me from the face ` 
Of God, whom to behold was then my beths 
, Ofhappinefs! ~“ = - Milton. 
“ “"Defpair is the beighr of madnefs. Sherlock, 


7. Utmoft exertion. 

Come on, fir; I fhall now put you to the beigkr 

of your breeding. Shakefp. 
8. State of exgellence; advance towards 
perfection. 

Sociai duties are carried to greater Sefghrs, and 
enforced with Rronger motives, by the principles of 
our religion. Aldifor. 

To HEIGHTEN. v.a. [from height.) 
1. To raife higher. š 

2. To improve ; to meliorate. ° 

3. To aggravate. 

Foreign ftates ufed their endeavours to Srighrex our 
confufions, and plunge us ioto all the evils of a civil 
war. Addifon. 

4. To improve by decorations. 

Asin a room, contrived for ftate, the height of 
the roof fhould bear a proportion to the area ; fo in 
the beigbrenings of poetry, the ftrength and vehe- 
mence of figures fhould be fuited to the occafion. 
Dryden. 
HEINOUS. adj. [Aaineux, French, from 

hane, hate; or from the Teutonick, hær, 

fhame.] Atrocious; wicked in a high 
degree. 

‘To abrogate or innovate the gofpe} of Chritty if - 
menor angels fhould attempt, it were moft einans 
and accurfed facrilege. Hooker. 

This is the man fhould do the bloody deed : 

The image of a wicked bedvows fault 

Lives in his eye. Skakefp. 

Asitis a molt heinous, fo it is a mof dangerous 
impiety to defpife him that can deftroy us, Tillerfan. 

Hs'rxousLy, adv. [from keinous.] Atro- 
cioully ; wickedly. 


aoe 


He'ixous- 


HEL 


HEL 


He'twousness. s.f. [from heitous.], Atto- | He’: top Parabola, in mathematicks, or the 


cioufnefs; wickednefs. - 

He who can treat offences, provoking God, as 
jetts and trifles, muft have little fenfe of the beinauf- 
refs of them. Rogers, 

Heir. 2. f. [beire Wid French; bæres; 
Latin. ] . : 

1. One that is inheritor of any thing after 
the prefent poffeffor. 

An éeir fignifies the eldeft, whois, by the laws 


of England, to have all his father’s land. Locke. 
What lady is that? 
The 4eir of Alanfoa, Rofaline her name. Shake/p. 


That I'll give my voice on Richard’sfide, |} 
To bar my matter’s beits in true defcent, 
God knows I will nat do it. ‘  Sbakefpeare. 
Being 4cirs together of the grace of life. | 
' p mA r Pete iii. 7. 
Sunk is the hero, and his glory loft, i 
- And I his Sefr in mifery alone: Pope. 
-Fhe Seirs to titles and large eftates have a weak- 
nefs in their eyes, and a tendernefs ın their conftitu- 
.~tions. 4 a Swift, 
2. One newly inheriting ah eftate. 
The young extravagant beir had gota new fteward, 
and was refolved to losk’intovhis eftate. Swift. 
ToHes v. a. [from the noun] Toin- 


herit. 

His fon in blooming youth was fnatch 'd by fate, 
Oce only daughter Seir’d the royal itate, Dryden. 

He'tress, x. fa [from żeir.] An inheritrix ; 
a woman that inherits. 

An Seirefi the, while yet alive ; 

All that was her’s to him did give. Waller. 
* Æneas though he mamied the dLefrefs of the 
crown, yet claimed no title to it during the life of 
his father-in-law, _ Dryden. 

Heltrvess. adj. [from keir.] Without an 

heir; wanting one to inherit after him, 
I fill think of 
The wrong I did myfelf; which was fo much, 
That Aeirlefs it hath made my kingdom. Shakefp. 

Hetirsutr. x. /. [from hei] The ftate, 
chara@er, or privileges of an heir. 

A layman appoints an heir or an executor in his 
will, to build an hofpitat within a year, under pain 
of being deprived of his Leizfbip. Ayliffe’s Parergan. 

Heircoom. xf. [Aeir and zeloma, goods, 
Saxon.| Any furniture or moveable de- 
creed to tlefvend by inheritance; and there- 
fore infeparable from the freehold. 

Achilles’ feeptre was of woed, 
Tranfmitted to the hero's line; 

Thence through a long defeent of kings ` 
Came an Leirloom, as Homer fings. 

Herp. The preterite and part. paf. of 
held. 

A rich man beginning to fall, is #c/d up of friends, 

Ecclef. 

If Miberva had not appeared and beld his hand, 

he had executed bis defign. Dryden, 
j é . 

HELIACAL. adj, {eliague, French, from 
ia.) Emerging from the luftre of the 
fun, or falling into it. 

Hadwhey aferibed the heat of the feafon to this 
flar, they would not have computed from its beliacal 
afcent. Brown, 

He'tiacatry. adv, [from beliacal.]  - ° 

From the rifing of thia ftar, not cofmically, that 
is, with the (an, bot éc/izeal!y, that is, at iG emer- 
fion from the raye of the fua, the ancieats com- 
puted their caaicular days. Browne 

+ He ia tempeftuous in the Summer, when hè rifes! 
beliacullgy and rainy in the Wiater, whem he rifes 
achronieally. T ' | Dryden. 


Helntcan. adv. [4elice, French, from ia.) 
Spiral; with many circumvolutions. 

The screw is a kind'of wedge, multiplied or con- 
tinied by a belica? revolution abdut a cylinder; re- 
cel ving wtsymotion not from any ftroke, but ftom a 
veftis apone end of it, ¢ 


: 


Swift. |3. Temporal death. 


2 Wilkins HEekL-BLAT k, adj. ack as hell. Pre) i 


ates fpiral, isa curve which arifes 

rom the fuppofition of the axis of the 
common Apollonian parabola’s being bent 

* round into the periphery of-a circle, and 
is a line then paffing through the extre- 
mities of the ordinates, which do now 
converge towards the centre of the faid 
circle. Harris. 

HELIOCE'NTRICK. adje [beliocentrique, Fr. 
nav and xivreor,] 

The beliocentrick place.of a planet is -faid to be 
fuch as it would appear to'us from the fun, if our eye. 
were fized in its centre. . Harris, 

‘He'ttoscope.. /. [heliofeope, Fr. wa@ and 
“trorio.| ‘A fort of télefcope fitted fo-as 
to look on the body of the fun, without 
offence to the eyes. 3 Harris. 
HE'LIOTROP E. xf. [hA and reiru ; belio- 
trope, French; heliotropium, Latin,|: „A 
plant that turns towards the fun; but 
more particularly the turnfol, or fun-' 
flower, kaa 

’Tis an obfervation of flatterers, that they are like 

the Seliorrope; they oper only towards the fun, but 


fhot aod contract themfelves at night, andin cloudy 
weather.” Government of the Tongue. 
HE'LISPHERICAL. adj, [helix and /phere:] 
The Selifpherical line is the rhomb line in navi- 
gation, and is fo called becaufe on the globe it winds 
round the pole {pirally, and ftill comes nearer and 
nearer to it, but cannot terminate in it, Harris. 
HE'LIX. n.f. [Belice, French; faig. ] Part. 
of a fpiral line; a circumvolutions,  ' 
Find the true inclination of the fcrew, together 
with the quaatity of water which every de/iz does 
contain. Wilkins. 
HELL. x. f. [helle, Saxon.] 
1. The place of the devil and wicked fouls. 
For it is a knell 
That fummons thee to heaven or to bell.  Shake/p. 
If a man were a porter of bel gates, he thould 
have old turning the key. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
j Let none admire 
That riches grow in bell; that foil may beft 
D:ferve the precious bane. 
Hell's black tyrant trembled to behold 
The glorious light he forfeited of old, Conley, 
2. The place of feparate fouls, whether 


good or bad. 
I will go down to my fon mourning to bel, Gen. 
He defceaded into bel. Apofiles Crecd. 


Milton. 


The pains of bel came about me; the {nares of 
death overtook me. Bfalm xviii. 4. 
4. The place ata running play to which 
thofe who are caught are carried. 
Then couples three be ftraight allotted there; 
They of both ends the middle two do fly; 
The two that in the mid-place, 4e// called were, 
Mutt ftrive with waiting foot and watching eye, 
To catch of them, and them to 4e// to bear, 
That they, as well as they, bel? may fupply. Sidney. 
5. The place into which the taylor throws 
‘his fhreds. 
‘This trufty (quire, he had as well 
As the bold Trojan knight feen be//; 
Not with a counterfeited pafs i 
Of golden boogh, but true gold-lace.  rKudibras. 
Jn Covent-Garden dida taylor dwell, 7 
Who might deferve a placé in his own dr//. t . - 
i cl a 4 King's Cookerys 
6. The infernal powers., Dani al 
Much danger firt, much toil did he fuftain, : 
While Saul and Se/ croft his ttrong fate in vain. 
s Cowley. 
7- It is ufed in compofition by the old 


Writers more than by the modern, +, 


HE TL 


> 7° The fea, with {uch a ftorm as his bara head 


In belf-Alack night endur’d, would have boil’d up, 

And,quench'd the ftelled fires, Shak, King Lear. 
HELL-BRED. adj. [bell and bred.) Produced 
~e | ie 

leart cdnnot think what courage and what cries, 
_ With foul enfouldred fmoak and flafhing fire, 
«The bet/-bred beatt threw forth into the tkies. Spen/- 
HELL-LROTH. w. fe, [hell and broth.) A 
-compofition boiled up for infernal pur- 
@fes, eet f 
Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing; 

Fora charm of powerful troublé, ~ a 

Like a dcl//-éroth boil and bubble. Shakefp, Afacé. 
Heni-pvomen. adj. [hell andidom.] Con- 

figned to hell. . 

And reckon'It thou thyfel( with {pirits of heav'n, 

Heill-doom'd! and breath’ defiance here and fcorn, 
1 Where Ircign king? - Milton. 
HeELL-GovERNED. adj. Dircfted by hell. 

Earth gape open wide and eat him quick, 

As thou doft fwallow up this good king?s blood, 

Which his Sef//-govern'd arm hath butchered. Sak, 
HeLL-HATED, adj, Abhorred like hell. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head, 

With the 4e//-bated lie o’erwhelm thy heart, Shak. 
HELL-HAUNTED. adj. [hell and haxat.] 

- Haunted by the devil. 

Fierce Ofmood clos'd me in the bleeding bark, 

And bid me ftand expos’d to the bleak winds, 

Bound to the fate of this Ae//-baunted grove. Dryg, 
HeLL-HOoUND. wf. [helle hund, Saxon. } 
1. Dog of hell, ` 

From forth this kennel of thy, womb hath crept 


_ A beli-hound that doth hunt us all to death, Shakef, 


: Now the bell-bounds with fuperior fpeed 
Had reach’d'the dame, and, faltening on her fide, 
The ground with iffuing ttreams of purple dy’d. 
` Dryden. 
2. Agent of hell. 
à Teall'd 
My éelf-bounds to lick up the draff, and filth, 
Which man’s polluting fin with taint had fed 
On what was pure. à Milton. 
HELL-KITE, ve [bel] and kite.) Kite of 
infernal breed. | "The term 4e// prefixed to 
any word notes deteftation. 
Did you fay all? What all? Oh, Se//-kite! all? 
What, all my pretty chickens; and their dam, 
At one fell fwoop? + Shukelp. Macbeth, 
HE'LLEBORE, af, [belleborus, Lat.] Chritt- 
s Un ate 


mas flower. : AN l 
He'.tevone Whites mfi [veratrum, Lat.} 
A plant. 


There are great doubts whether any of its {pecies 
be the true hellebore of the ancients. Miller. 


He'tvrenism. w. A [éaaguopers] A Greek 


idiom. ` Ainfrworth, 
He’. its. adj. [i hell} Ti 
te Sent from hell; belonging to hell, 


O-thon celeftial or infernal fpirit ol love, or whnt 
other heavenly or Sef/i/h title thou litt to have, for 
effects of both I Gndin myfelf, have compaffion of 


me. Sidney. 
Victory and triumph to the Son of God, 

Now entering his great duel, not of arms, 

But to vanquith by wifdom be/lifh wiles.  Miltom, 


2. Having the qualities of hell; infernal; 
wicked; deteftable. 1 
No benefits- fhalt ever allay thatdiabolical rancour 
that ferments in fome Acili/e breafts, but chat it will 
foam out at its foul mouth in flandeér, South. 


He'LLIsSHLY. adw. [from hell.) - Infer- 


nally; wickedly; deteftably. 
HE'LLISHNESS. ze f. [from hellif.] Wick- 

cdnefs; abhorred qualities. 
He'LLWARD. adv. on ell. “Toward 


hell. eee ae 
Ke next thy care the fable theep to plac 


» Full o’er the pit, andfed/wand tura iate, Pope, 


HeLm 


HEL 
Herm denotes defence: as Eadhelm, happy 


defence; Sighelm, vi€torious defence; | 


Berthelm, eminent defence; like Amyntas 
and Boetius among the Greeks. Gibf Cam. 
HELM. «. /. [helm, Saxon, from helan, 
to cover, to prote’t.] =! ; 
1. A covering for -the head in war; a hel- 
met; a morrion; an headpiece. 
France {preads his banners in our noifelefs land! 
With plumed beim the flayer begins his threats. 
Shakefpeare. 
Mneftheus lays hard load upon his Sef. Dryden. 


3. The part of a coat of arms that bears the. 


creft. . 
More might be added of helms, crets, mantles, 
and fupporters. Camden's Remains. 


3. The upper part of the retort. 
The vulgar chymifts themfelves pretend to be able, 
by repeated cohobations, and other fit operations, to 
make the diftilled parts of a concrete bringitsown 
caput mortuum over the beim. Boyle. 
4- (pelma, Saxon.) The ‘fteerage; the 
rudder. s 
They did not leave the.A¢/m in ftorms3 
And foch they are make happy ftates. Bex Jonfon. 
More in profperity is reafon toft 
Than fhips in ftorms, their helms and anchors loft. 
? Denham. 
Fair occafion fhews the fpringing gale, 
And int’reft guides the Se/, and honour feai the 
i rior. 


` il, 
5. The ftation of government. 
I may be wrong in the means; but that is no 
objection againft the defign: let thofe at the elm 
contrive it better. | e Swift. 
6. In the following line it is difficult to 
determine whether feer/mar or defender is 
intended : I think fleer/man. 
You flander 
The Eelms 0? th’ ftate, who eare for you like fathers, 
When you curfe them as enemies. Shoke/p. 
Jo Heim. w. a. [from the noun.] ‘Ta 
guide; to conduct. Hanmer. 
The very ftream of his life, and -the bufinefs he 
hath helmed, muft give them a better proclamation. 
: “Shake/p. 
He'zmep. adj. [from-belm.] Furnifhed with 
a head-piece.. 
The delmed cherubim 
Are feen in glittering ranks with wings difplay’d. 
r Milton. 
Helumer. s. f. [Probably a diminutive of 
helm] A helm; a headpiece; armour 
for the head. t 
I faw him down; thrice up again, and fighting; 
From kelmet tothe fpur all bleeding o'er. Shate/p. 
Sev’n darts are thrown at once, and fome rebound 
From his bright thield, fome on his be/mer found. 
"i Dryden. 
Hermistuicx. adj [from pub.) 
Relating to worms. Di 
To HELP. u. a. preter. Želped, or holp; 
part. helped, or bolpen. [hilpan, Gothick ; 
pelpan, Saxon. ] ‘ 
1. To affit; to fupport; to aid. 
Let us work as valiant men behoves ; 


For boldeft hearts good fortune Se/perb out. Fairfax. 


O Lord, make hatte to 4e/p me. Pfalms. 
God belped him againtt the Philittines, 2 Chrom, 
They helped them in all things with filver and 
gold. : Bfdr. 
A man.reads his prayers outof a book, as a meani 
4o belp his underftandiog and diret his expreffions. 
. j Stilling feet. 
2. It has, in familiar language, the particle 
out, which feems to have meant, origi- 
nally, out of a difficulty. 
This he conceives not hard to bring about, 
4f all of you fhould join to 4e/p him out, Dryden. 
What 1 offer is fo far from doing any difkindnets 
to the caufe thefe gentlemen are engaged in, that it 


| 10. To prevents to hinder. 


To HELP. wax. 


2. To bring a fupply. 


44. Affiftance; aid; fupport; fuccour. 


IH EL 
doss them areal fervice, and krip: them out with} 
the main thing whereat they Ituck. Woodward. 

The God of learning and of light, 

Would want a god himfelf to de/p him oute Swift. 
3. To raife by help: with zp. i 

Woe to him that is alone when he falleth; for 

he‘hath notanother to e/phim up. Erel. iv. 10. 
4. To enable to furmount: with over. 

Wherever they are at a ftand, 4e/p them prefently 

ever the pe ae h rebuke. Locke, 
5. To remove by help: with of. 

Having never learned any laudable mannal art, 
they have recourfe to thofe foolith or ill ways in ufe, 
to Lelp off their time. Locke. 

6. To free from pain or vexation. 7 
* Help and cafe them, but-by no means bemoan” 
them. 2 P. : Locke. 

7. To cure; to heal: with of Obfolete. ` 

_ Love doth to her eyes repair, . 
Tobelp him of his blindnefs, Shakefp. 

8. It is ufed commonly before the difeafe. 

The true calamus Lelps coughs, Gerard, 

g. To remedy; to change for the better, 

<Ceafe to lament for that thou ean*it not Se/p; 
And ftudy help for that which thou lament’tt. Sak. | 


HEL 
Tle may be beholden to experience and acquired 
“notions, ‘where he thinks he has not the leat belp 
from them. Locke. 
So great is the ftupidity of fome of thofe, that 
they may have no fenfe of the e/p adminiftred to 
them. : p Smalridge. 
z. That which gives help. _ - t 
Though thefe contrivances increafe the power, yet 
they proportionably protract the time; that which 
by fuch 4e/pr one man may do in a hundred days, 
may be done by the immediate ftrength of a hundred 
men in one day. Wilkins. 
Virtue is a friend and an Se/p to nature; but itis 
vice and luxury that deftroys it, and the difeafes of 
intemperance are the natural product of the fins of 
intemperance. South. 
Another help St. Paul himfelf affords us towards 
the attaining the true meaning contained io his 
epiftles, ¥ ` Locke. 
3- That which forwards or promotes. 

Coral isin ufe asan elp to the teeth of children, 

' Bacon. 


4. Remedy. D. hen: 
There is no help for it, but he mutt be taught aca 
cording?y to comply, with the faulty way of writing. 


Helder on Speech. 
He'tper. #.f. [from kelp.] 


Thofe few who refide among us, only becaufe they | 1. An affiftant; “an auxiliary; an aider; 


cannot de/p it. Swift, one that hel 
y j ps or affifts. 

‘If they take offence when we give none, itis a ‘There was not any left, nor any Se/per for Ifrael. 
thing we cannot bep, and therefore the whelisblaste 2 oy 
muft lie upon them. b anderfon. g : eo : 

Itis a high poiat of ill nature to make {port with ee a that we might be teh 
any man’s imperfections that hs cannot 4e/p. PE ray 3 Jo. vii. 


It is impoffible for that man to defpair who 
remembers that his Selper is omnipotent. 

o, Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
2. One that adminifters remedy. 

Compaifion, the mother of tears, is not always a 

mere idle fpeCtator, but an Se/per oftentimes of evils. 

aaa More. 

3. One that fupplies with any thing 
wanted: with fe 

i Heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, 
As it bath fated her to be my motive, 

_ And e/per to a hufband. Shatefp: 
4. A fupernumerary fervant, 

l live in the corner of a vaft unfurnithed houfe: 
my family confitts of a fteward, a groom, a Se/per 
in the ftable, a footman, and an old maid, Swift. 

He'tprut. adj. [help and full. | 

te Ufeful; that which gives affiftance. 
; Let's fight with gentle words, 

Till time lend friends, and friends their belpfu? 

fwords. Shakefp. 

He orders all the fuecours which they bring; 

The be/pful and the good about him run, 
And form an army. 
z. Wholefome; falutary. 
A fkilful chymift can as well, by feparation of 
vifible elements, draw Se/pful medicines out of poifon, 
as poifon out of the mot herbs. Raleigh. 
He'vevess. adj. [from kelp.] 
1, Wanting power to fuccour one’s felf.- 
j One dire fhot 

Clofe by the board the prince’s main-matt bore; 

All three now belplefi by each other lic. «Dryden. 

Let our enemies rage and perfecute the! poor and 
the belplefs; but let it be our glory to be pure and 
peaceable. Rogers. 

2. Wanting fupport or affiftance. 

How fhall I then your Selple/s fame defend? 
Twill then be infamy to feem your friend. 

3. Irremediable ; admitting no help. 

Such Aelplefs harms it’s better hidden keep, 
Than rip up grief, where it may not avail. Spenfer. 

4. Unfupplied: void: with of. ‘This is 
unufual, perhaps improper. 

Naked he lies, aod ready to expire, 

_ Helplefs of all that human wants require. Dryden. 

HE'LPELESSLY, adv. [from helplef.] With- 
out ability; without fuccour. 

HE'LPLESSNESS. 7 f. ien belplf:-] Want 
of ability; want of fuccour, 


L’ Ejirange. 
Thofe clofing fkies may ftill continue bright; 
But who can Se/p it, if you'll make it night. Dryd. 
She, betwixt her modefty and pride, 
Her withes, which the could aocilbip would hide. 
Dryden. 
It is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel upon 
difference in opinion, becaufe that isa thing which 
no man can $elp in himfelf, ` _ Swift. 
11. To forbear; to avoid. i 
He cannot be/p believing, that fuch things he 
faw and heard. +, Atterbury, 
A cannot Se/p remarking the refemblance betwixt 
him and our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. 
Pope. 
1z. To promote; to forward. ° + ` 
And they belped forward the affli&tive, Zecb. 
If you make the earth narrower ar the bottom 
than at the top, in fathion of a fugar-loaf reverfed, 
it will-4e/p the experiment. d Bacon. 
13. To HeLr toe To fupply with; to fur- 
nith with. i 
Whom they would e/p to a kingdom, thofe reign; 
and whom again they would, they difplace. , 
y Mac. viii. 33. 
‘The man that is now with Tissfias can elp him 
to his oxen again. L’ Eftrange. 
14. To prefent at table. i 
In plenty ftarving, tantaliz’d in ftate, 
And complaifantly 4e/p'd to all ] hate; 
Treated, carefs’d, and tir’d, 1 take my leave. Pope. 


Dryden. 


1. To contribute aMiftance. 


Sir, how comes it you , d 
Have bolp to make this refcue? Shatefp.- 
Difcreet followers and fervants 4e/p much to repu- 
tation, Bacon, 
Bennet’s grave look was a pretence, 
And Danby’s matchlefs impudence 
Help'd to fupport the knave. Dryden, 
A generous prefent Èrlps to perfuade as well as an 
agreeable perfon. Garth, 


Pope. 


Some wanting the talent to write, made it their 
care that the ators fhould 4e/p out where the mufes 
failed. i Rymer, 


Here, n f. [from the verb; Aulpe, Dutch. ]: 


Muleaffes defpairing to recover the city, hardly 
efcaped his enemies hands by the good de/p of his 
uncle, ` A Kuils. 

3 t 


HeLTER 


HEM 


HELrer-skenTeR. adv, [As Skinner fane 
cies from peolyzen yceavo, the darknefs 
of hell, hell fays he, being a place of 
confufion.] Ina hurry; without order ; 
tumultnouily, 

Sir John, | am thy Piol, and thy friend ; 

And belter-fRelier have I rode to England, 
And tidings do I bring. Shakefp. 

He had oo fooner turned his back but they were at 
it belter-feelier, throwing books at one another's 
heads. L’ Eftrange. 

Herve. x. /. [pelpe, Saxon.] The handle 

~ of an axe. 

The flipping of an axe from the belve, whereby 
another is ain, was the work of God himfelf. 

g Rakigb’s Hiftcry. 

To HELVE. v, a [from the noun.] ‘To ñt 
with a helve or handle. 

Hem. x. f [pem, Saxon.] 

1. The edge of a garment doubled and 
fewed to keep the threads from fpreading. 

Rowlers muft be made of even cloth, white and 
gentle, without bem, (eam, or thread hanging by. 

Wifeman. 

2. Hemmen, Dutch.] The noife uttered by 
a fodden and violent expiration of the 
breath. = 

1 would try if L could cry em, and have him. 

Shake/p. 

He loves to clear his pipes in good air, and is 
nota little pleafed with any one who takes notice of 
the Seah which he Rill exerts in his morning 
hems. Addifon. 

3. Interje@. Hem! {Lat.] 

To HEM. v. a. 

1. To clofe the edge of cloth by a hem or 
double border fewed together. 

2. ‘lo border; to edge 

All the fkirt about 
Was bem'd with golden fringe. Fairy Queen, 

Along the fhoar of filver-ftreaming Thames, 
Whofe ruthy bank, the which his river ems. Spenf. 

3. Toenclofe; to environ; to confine; to 
fhut: perhaps always with a particle; as, 
ix, about, rouad. 

So of either fide, ftretching itfelf in a narrow 
length, was it bemmed in by woody hillr, as if in- 
deed nature had meant therein to make a place for 
beholders, Sidney. 

What lets us then the great Jerufalem 
With valiant fqoadrons round about tobem? Fairf, 

Why, Neptune, haft thou made us ftand alone, 
Divided from the world for this, fay they ; 
Hemm'd in to be a {poil to tyranny, 
Leaving affliction heace no way to fly 2 

1 hurry me i halte away, 

And find his honour iz a pound, 
Hemm'd hy a triple circle round, 
Chequer'd with ribbons, blue and green. Pope. 

To Heu. v. n. [bemmen, Dutch.] To utter 
a noife by violent expulfion of the 
breath, r 

HEMICRANY. z. aya half, and xganos, 


Daniel. 


the fkull, or head ain that affects 
only one part of at a time. 
Quincy. 

HEMICYCLE, 2. f. [xpaxoxa®.] A half 
round. 

He'mina.2.f. An ancient meafure: now 
ufed in medicine to fignify about ten 
ounces in meafure. Quincy. 

He'siprecy. m. fe (mmu, half, and 
wxoow, to ftrike or feize.] A palfy, or 
any nervous affection relating thereunto, 
that feizes, one fide at atime; fome par- 
tial diforder of the nervous fyitem. 

HEMISPHERE. #./. [ipea ; kemif- 
phere, French.) The half of a globe when 

Vou, I. 


e hea 


He'mren. adj. [from bemp.] Made of 


d 


HEM 
it is fuppofed to he-cut through itseentre 
in the plane of one of its greatett circles. 

That place is earth, the feat of man; that light, 
His day, which elfe, as th' other Lemifphere, 
Night would invade. Milton, 
Ahi í 
OF Paradife, the highef from whofe top 
The bemifphere of carth, in clearet ken 
Suetch’d ont to th' ampleft reach of profpect lay. $ 
Milton. 
The fun is more powerful in the northern bemif- 
phere, and inthe opogeum; for therein his motion 
is flower. Brown. 
In open profpeét nothing bounds our eye, 
Uatil the earth feems join’d unto the thy; 


TIEN 


Ye thall have a dempen caudle thea, ond the heip 
of a hatchet, Shake/p, 
Itwitch'd his dangling garter from his knee ; 
He wift not when the hempen firing Idrew. Gaye 
HEN. x. f. [Penne, Saxon and Dutch; kar, 
German, a cock. 
1. The the female of a honfe-cock, f 
2. The female of any land fowl. 
The peacock, pheafant, and goldfinch cocks have 
glorious colours ; the Zens have not, Bacon, 
Whilft the Aex bird is covering her eggs, the male 
generally takes his ftand upon a neighbouring bough 
within her hearing, and by that means diverts her 
with his fongs during the whole time of her fitting. 


So in this nits ee our utmoft view À Onan klefe w Addifin. 
Is only bounded by our king aad you. Dryden. The h a ; i i na efs wate. Thor 
HEMISPHERICAL adj. { Ërombemifphere:] Eon. Bomifen. 

t d EN-DRIVER. wf. [> g 
HermisrHe'’RICK, } Half round; con- Emna often Pe Then sond driver A 
taining half a globe. The ben-driver 1 forbear to name. Walton. 


‘The thin film ot the water fwells above the furface 
of the water itfwims on, and commonly conftitutes 
bemifpherical bodies with it. Boyle, 

A pre. placed in the Ly me another ot an 
bemifpherick figure, in much the fame manner as an 

acorn in its cup. Woodward.) Hey. 
Helmisticu. 2. f [epesicior ; hemiftiche, 

French.] Halfa verfe. 

He broke off in the demiffich, or midft of the 
verfe; but feized, as it were, with a divine fury, he 
made up the latter part of the 4emiftich, Dryden, 

Hea ggr. 7 f- [pemloc, Saxon.} ` An 
ecb. 


The leaves are eut into many minute fegments : 
the petals of the flower are bifid, heart-fhaped, and 
unequal: the flower is fucceeded by two fhort chan- 
neled feeds. One fort is fometimes nfed in medi- 

* cine, though It is noxious; but the berlock of the 
antients, which was fuch deadly poifon, is generally 
fuppofed different, Miller, 

He was met even now 
Crown’d with rank-fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With hardock, hemlock. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We cannot with certainty affirm that no man 

can be nourithed.by wood or ftones, or that a8 men 


He'y-n arm, zf- A kind of kite. 
He'n-warrter. | ‘Ainfworth, Soealled 
probably from deftroying chickens. 
Pygurgus. 
HEARTED. adj. [hex and beart.] 
Daftardly ; cowardly; like a hen. A 
low word. j 
Hex-Pecken. adj. [ben and pecked.] Go- 
o i 
verned by the wife. 
A ftepdame too I have a curfed fhe, 
Who rules my ben-peck'd fire, and orders mes 
Dryden. 
The neighbours reported that he was hen-pecked, 
Which was impoflible, by fuch a mild-fpirited wo~ 
man as his wife. Arbuthnot. 
Hen-roost. x. f [hen and roof.) The 
place where the poultry reft. 
Many a poor devil ftands to a whipping poft for 
the pilfeting of a filver fpoon, or the robbing of a 
ener oof. L'Efrange. 
Her houfe is frequented by a company of rogues, 
whom the enconrageth to rob his omy Swift. 
If a man profecutes gypfies with fevcrity, his bez~ > 


will be poifoned by bemleck. Locke. an aa k P fon it “tl Addifon, 
I ‘ we ee 3 ey oft have fally’d out to pillage 
He'MORRHAGE } 1. J. [sipepparyiees hemor The Len-roofts of fome peaceful village.  Tickell. 


! ? i : . 
Sere Mee gf Sei Pe JOA VOR aan as new & /, pipofponns, Latii), A 


lant. 
Great bemorrkag y Cucceeds the feparation. Ray, ai ; 
Twenty days faing will not diminith its quantity It îs very often found growing e a of 


fo much as one great Lemorrbage. Arbuthnot. banks and old dunghills. This ix a very pons 


HEMORRHOIDS, wu. /. [eipoppadis; Ze- en i ite 


N à That to which old Scerates was curs’d 
morrhoids, Fre} The piles; the emrods.|| Or henbane juice, to fwell 'em ‘till they burit. 
I got the bemarrhoids. Swift. 


ifi Dryden. 
He'morrworpar, adj. [bemorrhcidal, Vr.) HE'NBIT. wf [Alpine foliis hederaceis.) A 
from hemorrhoids. | Sclinging to the veins’ 


plant. 
in the fundament. Ina Faro in Silefia a rumour was fpread of its 
Befides there are hemorrhages, from the nofe and eed 


a pi 3 bot it was found to a gly the 
bemorrboidal veins, and fluxes of rheum. Ray. ced ol the ivy-leaved fpeedwell, or fmalt Senbit. r 
Embott upon the field, 2 battle food ” ; Derbam’s Phyf. Theologie 

Of leeches, fpouting bemzrróoida/ blood. Garth, | HENCE, adv. or interj, [peonan, Saxon 5 
HEMP. z. f. [panep, Sax. kampe; Dutch; 


hennes, old Englifh.] 
as A fibrous plant of which coarfe | 1+ From this place to another. 
linen and ropes are made. 


Tt hath digitated leaves oppofite to one another : 
the flowers have no vifible petals; it is male and 
female in different plants. Its bark is ufeful for 
cordage and cloth. Miller, 

Let gallows go for dogs let man go free, 

And let not bemp his windpipe fuffocate. Shak, 

Hemp and flax are commodities that deferve en- 
couragement, both for theirufefulnefs and profit, 

: z + Mortimrr, 
Heme Agrimony, u.f A plante , 

The common 4emp agrimony is found wild by 

ditches and (ides of rivers. Miller, 


' Difcharge my follow’rs; let them Srnee away, - 
From Richard's night to Bolingbroke’s fair day. 


Shake/ps 
Th’ Almighty hath not built r 
Here for his envy; will not drive us ences Miltok 
A fullen prudence drew thee hence 
From noife, fraud, and impertinence, Rofcommort, 
2, Away; toa diftance. A word of come 
mand. i 
"Be not found heres benee with your little ones. 


me: 
Hence with denial vain, and coyexcufe, AY; tone 
3» Ata diftance; in other places. Notin 
ufe. 
-Why fhould I then be falfe, fince it is true 


That I muft die here, aod live bence by truth 
Shakefp. 
All members of our caufe, both here and benee, 
That are infinewed to this action, Shake[p. 
6C 4. From 


hemp. 
In foul reproach of knighthood's fair degree, 
About his neck a dempen rope he wears. Fairy Q. 
Beho) J 
Upon the dempen tackle thip-boys climbing, Shak, 


HEN 


4. From this time; in the future. 

He wha can reafon well to-day about one fort of 
matters, cannot at all reafon to-day about others, 
though perhaps a year ence he may. Locke. 

Let not pofterity a thoufaod years Bence look for 
truth in the voluminous annalsot pedanis. Ardurh. 

5. For this reafon;: in confequence of this. 

Llence perhaps it is, that Solomon calls the fear 

of the Lord the beginning of wifdom, Tillotfen. 
6. From this caule; fee this ground. 

By too ftrong a projectile mation the aliment tends 
to putrefaction : benee may be deduced the force of 
exrrcife in helping digeftion, Arbuthnot on Alim. 

7. From this fource; from this original; 
from this ftore. 

My Flora was- my fun; for as 
One dens fo but one Flora was ; 
All other faces borrowed beace 
Their light and grace as ftars do thence. Swek/ing. 

8. From hence is a vicious expreffion, which 
crept into ufe even among good authors, , 
as the original force of the word heacewas 
gradually forgotten. Hence fignifies from 
this. 

An ancient author prophefy'd from benee, : 
Behold on Latian fhores a torcigu prince! Dryden.’ 


Jo Hencr. v. a. [from the adverb.] To 
fend off; to difpatch to a diftance, Ob- 


folete. 
Go, bawling cur! thy hungry maw go fill 
On yon foul flock, belonging not to mc; 
With that his dog he bene’d his flock he curs’d. 
i Sidney. 
HenceroRtH. adv. [henonzons, Saxon.) 
From this time forward. <. q 
hanes audkinfmen, 
Henceforth be earls. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Never benecforih thall | joy again ; 
Never, oh, never, fhal! 1 fce more joy. Shak. 
Happier thou may*ft bey worthier can’ft not be ; 
Takte this, and be benccforzh among the gods, 


. 


om ‘ 


Thyfelf a goddefs. Milton, 
I never from thy fide henceforth will ftray, 
*Till day droop. ° Ailton. 


If we treat gallant foldiers in this fort, 
Who then denceforth to our defence will come ? 
: cmc Th 
~Hencero'rwarn. adv, [bene and for- 
ward.| From this time to all futurity. | 
Sienceforward will | bear . 
Upon my target three fair fhining funs.  Shakefp.. 
- Vardon J befeech you ; ' 
* Henceforward lam ever rul’d by you. Shak-fp. 
The royal academy will admit denceforward duly) 
fuch who areendued with good qualities, Dryden. 
HENCHMAN. s fe [hync, avfervant, and | 
man, Skinner, hengyz, a horfe, and man,| 
Spelman.| A page; an attendant, Ob-4 


+ 


folete. , 

Why fhould Titania crofs her Oberon: ” 
I do but beg alittle changliog boys i 
‘To be my Sencha, : Yi Shakefpéare. | 

Three henchmen were for ev'ry knightiaftign’d, 
Allin rich lively clad, ‘and of a kind. Dryden, 

Tol end. taa. {hendan, Saxon, from kezdo, 

low Latin, which feems borrowed from 
kand or hind, Veutonick.] 

1. To feize; to lay hold on. 

With that the fergeants Seas the yaung man ftout, 
And buund him likewife in a wortalefs chain, Fuirf. 
a. ‘Vo crowd; to furroynd. Perhaps the 
following paffage is corrupt, and fhould 
berread hemmed; or it may mean Ze; sake 

© poffffion. 

- “ "the generous and gravett citizens 1 
Mave deve tbe gatespand very gearupon.s o ^. e 
The duke is entering. Shake/p. 

Henpe'cacon. 20 f. [nòse and varia. ] 

A figure of eleven fides or angles.’ 7 

Ylens-vseT. m, f. fumaria jefium, Hedge 

fumitory. 


r 
i 


b 
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_HER 


Hepa'ticat. ) adj. [bepaticus, Latin; kepa- 
Hera’rick. tique, French, from hrag. | 
Belonging to the liver. 
If the evacuated blood be florid, it is ftomach 
blood; if sed and copious, itis bepaičck. Marvey. 
The cyfick gall is thick and intenfely bitter; 
the Sepacick gall is more fluid, and not fo bitter. 
Arbuthnot cn Aviments. 
Hers. z. 4 Hawthorm-berrics commonly 
writlen hips. F Ainfworth. 
In hard winters there is obferved grear plenty of 
eps and haws, which preferve the {mall birds from 
ftarving. ~; i Bacon. 
HEPTAC'APSULA, adj. [rera and cap/ula.] 
Having feven cavities or cells. a 
HEPTAGON. n. f. [heptagone, Fr. frre 
and yeris.) A figure with feven fides or 
angles. 
Herra’cona.adj [from heptagon.) Hav- 
ing feven angles or fides. i 
Heletarcuy. a. f [Aeptarchic, French; 
teraand gxn.) A fevenfold government. 
In the Saxon Arprarchy 1 find little noted of urms, 
albeit the Germans, of whom they defcended, ufed 
fhields, 3 1 Camiden. 
England began not to be a people, when Alfred 
reduced it into a monarchy; for the materials thereof 
wereextaut belore, namely, under the dcpiarchy. 
Lflale’s origin of Mankind. 
_ “The next retorning planetary hour ~ 
* Of Mars, who fhared the Aeprartby of pow'r 
His fteps bold Arcite to the remple bent. + Dryden., 
Her. prow. [hepa, hen; in Saxon ftood for 
their, or of them, which at length became. 
the female poffeffive. ] 
te Belonging to a female; of a fhe; of a 


woman. 
About his neck, 
A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf, 
Who with ber head, nimble io threats, approach’d 
‘The opening of his mouth. Shake/p. As you like it, 
Sulf new lavourites the chofe, ° | 
“Fill up.in arms my pattion rofe, 5 
Aod cait away der yoke. Cowley, 
One monthy three daysy apd halfan hour, ` 7 
Judith held the fov'reign pow’r: r i 
a “Wondrous beautitul Ber face 5 : 
But fo weak and {mall ker wit, ‘ 
That fhe wo govern were unfit, 4 
And fo Sufanna tuok ber 
.2. The oblique’ cafe of ke. 
England is fo idly king'd4 / 
Her fceptrefo fantaftically borne, — . 
Thar tear attends Zer not. | Shakefpeare’s Henry V.: 
_ [ She cannot feemdetirm’d to inc, i 
„And l would have ber feem toothers fo. y Cowley. 
** The moon arofe clad o'er in light, + 1 
With thoufand ftars attending on Ber traits” 
With ber they rife, with ber they feragain. Cowley. 
Should I be lett, and thou be luft, the fea, 
‘That bury’d Ber 1 lov d, thould bury me. Dryden. 
Hers. pronoun, This is ufed when ir refers 
toa fubftantive going Before : as, fuch are 
ker charms, fuch charms as bers. , 
This pride of ders, 
Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her. Shak, 
Thine own unworthinets, 
Wall Rill chat thou art mine not bers confefs. 
Cowley. 
Some fceret charm did all ‘her acts attend, 
And what his tore wanted, bers could mend. 
mes tee oeDuyden. 
J bred!you up to arms, rais’d you tq.power, 
Indeed tofave a crowd, nut ders but yours. Dryden. 


HE'RALD.' 2. f heraut; French; berald, 


German ] , 
te An officer whofe bufinefs it is to regifter 
genealogies, adjuft enfigns armorial, regu- 
late funerals, and anciently to carry mef- 
fages between princes, and proclaim war 
„and peace. 


place. Cowley. 


we de 


os 


— 
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HER 
May none, whole featter’d names honour my books 
For ftrict degrees of rank or title look ; 
‘Tis ’gainft the manners of an epigram, 
And Ia poet here, no berald am. Ben Fonfon. 
+ When time fhall ferve let but the herald ery, 
And Hil appear again.  Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Embaflador of peace, if peace you chule ; 
Or herald of a war, if you retufe. Dryden, 
Pleafe thy pride and fearch the berald’s roil, 
Where thou Malt find thy tamous pedigiec. Dryden. 
2. A precurfor, a forerunner; a harbinger- 
leis the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the mott mighty gods, by tokens, fend + 
Such dreadful bera/ds to aftonilh us. Shak-[pa~ 
lt was the laik, the £era//of the morn. Soate/p. 
3. A proclaimer ; a publifher. 
After my death ! with no other éera/d, 
No other fpeaker of my living actions, 
But fuch-an honett chrovicler as Giithith. Sfake/p, 
To HERALD. v. a. [from the noun.) ‘lo 
introduce as by an herald. A word not _ 
ufed. 
We are fent from our royal maftcr, 
Oaly to herald thee into his fight, 
Not pay thee. Shakefpeare. 
HE'RALDRY. xe f (beraulderie, French; 
from herald.) 
1. The art or office of a herald. 
Lam writing of beraldry. Peackam, 
Grant her, befides, of noble blood that ran 
In ancient veins, ere dera/dry began. Dryden. 
2. Regiftry of genealogies. 
Twas no falle dera/dry shen madnefs drew 
Her pedigree from thofe who too much knew. 
Denham. 
3. Biazon. dias" . 
Metals may blazon common beauties; fhe 
Makes pearls and planets humble heraldry. Cleave. 
HERB. ». J. [herðe, French; herba, Latin. ] 
Herbs are thofe plants whofe flalks are Toft, and 
have nothing woody in thein as grals and hemlo.k. 


å Locke. 
. In fuch a night 
Medea gather’d the enchanted Serbs 
© That did renew old /Efon. Shake/ps 
k With fweet-fmelling bers ; 
‘ Efpoufed Eve deck'd firftherauptial bed, — AYi?ion, 


Unhappy, from whom {till conceal’d does lie 
Of erds and roots the hatrnlets luxury. Cowley, 
- lihe leaves are of chief ule tous, then we call 
them berds; as fage and mint. WWatts's Logick, 
Herb-cating aoimals, which don’t ruminate, have 
ftrong grinders, and chew much. Arburbnst on Aline 
Hers Chrifcpher, or bane-berries.m. fo A 
plant. l > 
Herna'ceous. adj. [from Zerba Latin. ] 


1; Belonging to herhs. 
Ginger ıs the root of neither tree nor trunk; but 
an herbaceous plant, refembling the water fhower-de 


luce. brown, 
2. Feeding on vegetables; perhaps not pro- 
perly. | 


Their tecth are fitted to their food; the rapa- 
cious to catching, holding, and tearing their prey ; 
_ the berdacrews togathering and comminutuon of vegt- 
tadels, | Derlam, 
HERBAGE, z. f. [herbage, French.] 
r. Herbs collectively ; grafs; pafture. 


Rocks lie cover’d with eternal {now ; 

"Thin berdage in the plains, and frùitlefs fields. 
Dryden. 
At the time the deluge came, the earth was Inaded 
with Berbuge, and thronged with animals. Hordi. 
2. 'Vhe tythe and the right of pafturc. fin/ 
Helr Ba. x./.[ ftom berbe] A book con- 
taining the names ,and defcriprion of 


plants. p 
We leave the defcription of plants to berbals, and, 
other ke books of natural hitlory. Bacon, 
Such a plant will not be found in the berbal of 
nature, 2 . Brows 
As-for the medicinal ufes of plants, the lame 
herbals are ample teftinonics thercuf. mi d 
aes f 


HER 
4o Our berdals are fufficiently Stored with plants. 
z ; Baker, 
Us'rpartsr. 2. f. [from heréal.] Aman 
fkilled in herbs. . 
Herbalifis have diftinguifhed them, naming that 


the male whole leaves are fighter, and fruit rou. 
> rGTUN., 


He'rBAR. z. / [A word I believe only to |; 


be found in Spen/er.] Herb; plants: 
The roof hereot was arched over head, 
And deck’d with flowers and 4erSare daintily- 
Fairy Queen. 

He'apartst. w. /. [Aerbarius, from berba, 
Latin.} One fkilled in herbs. - 

Herbarifiz have exercifed a commendable curiofity 
in fubdividing plants of the fame denomination. 

i Boyke. 

He was too much fwayed by the opinions then 
current among Serbarif?s, that, diferent colours, or 
multiplicity of leaves in the flower, were fulficient to 
conttiute a fpzcifick diference. Ray. 

As tothe fuci, their feed hath been difeovered and 
fhewed me firit by an iogenious berdarift. | Derbam. 

Helrsever. z. /. [Diminutive of herb, or 
of herbula, Latin. } A fmall herb. 

Thefe Serbelets, which we upon you ftrow. Shak, 

Herpe'scent. adj. |berbefeens, Latin.) 
Growing into herbs. ' 

He'rsio. adj. [Aerbidus, Latin.] Covered 
with herbs. 

He'reorist. x. f [from herd.) One cu- 

- tious in herbs, This feems a miftake for 
herbarift. s 

A curious Lerboriff has a plant, whofe flower pe- 
rifhes in about an hour. « Ray. 

HE'RBOROUGH. a2. Je [herberg, German. ] 
Place of temporary refidence. Now writ- 
ten barbour, 

The German lord, when he went out of Newgate 
into the cart, took order to have his arms fet up in 
his lat berborough. , Ben Fonfer. 

He'rsous., adj. [herbofus, Latin.] Abound- 
ing with herbs. Dia. 

HE'RBULENT, adj. [from herbula.} Con- 
taining herbs. 

He'irBwoman 2. f. [herb and woman.) A 
woman that fells herbs. 

| was liketo be pulled to pieces by brewer, butcher, 
and baker, even my 4erdwoman dunn’d me as Í 
went along. _ Arbathnet, 

He'rsy. adj. [ftom 4erd.] Having the na- 
ture of kerbs. ' 

No fubitance but earth, and the procedures of 
earth, as tile and ftone, yieldeth any mofs or berby 
fubttance. Bacon. 

HERD. » fJ. [peonn, Saxon.]} 

1. A number of beafts together. Te is pecu- 
liarly applied to black cattle. Fvocks are 
Jup and Ferds oxen or kine 

Note a wild and wanton berd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. Shakefp. 

There frid a berd of heifers, wand’ring o'er 
The neighbouring hill, and drive them to the fhore. 

p Addifon. 

2. A company of men, in contempt or de- 
teftation. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato fhines, 

~ Count a degenerate Lerd of Canines. Dryden. 

I do not remember where ever God delivered his 

> oracles by the multitude, or naturetruth by the berd. 

5 , locke. 
3. It anciently fignified a keeper of cattle, 


and in Seotland it is ftill ufed. [pynd,. 


Saxon.] A fenfe fill retained in compo- 
fition: as goatherd. 
Jo Hero. v. x. [from the noun. } 
t. To run in herds or companies. 
Weak women fhould, in danger, Berd like deer. 
Dryden. 


HER 


© isthe nature of indigency; tike common dangèr, 
to endear men to one another, and make them derd 
together, ike fellow-failorsin adorm; | a Nerris. 
2. To affociate; to become one ‘of any 
number or party. © —— 
TIl berd among his friends, and feem z 
One of the number.. » “| Addifon's Cato. 
Run to tows to berd with knaves and fools, “~ > 
And undiftinguifh’d pafs among the crowd. J¥2//b. 
To Hero’ v. a. ‘Vo throw or put intoan 


herd. ae 
AT lig, Mee ia : 
| However great we are, honcit aad valiant, mo 
Arébrrded with;thevulgar, , Ben Fonfon's Catiline, 
Helrpcroom. 2. f- [herd and groom.) A 
| "keeper of herds. Not in ufe. - . 


But whọ Mall judge the wager wor or Joft? 5 
That fhali yonder Lerdgroom, and none other. 


] Spenfer. 
He/apman, n.f. {herdand man.) One 
Hz'ROSMAN. employed in fending 


herds: formerly, anowner of herds. 
| ° A berdfman rich, of much account-was he, y 
Ta whom no evil did reign, or good appear, Sidney. 
J And you, enchantment, Em < 
Worthy enough a erd/man, if e'er thou - 4 
Thefe rurallatches to his entrance open, 
Shakefp. 


F will devife a cruel death for thee. 
Scarce themfelves know how to hold 
A theephook, or have Jearn’d ought elie the leaft 
« That to the faithful Serdman’s art belongs. Milton. 
There oft the Indian Serdfma, tunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his patturing herds — 
- At loop-holes cut through thickett thade. Milton, 
So ftands a Thracian bérd/man with hisfpear ' 
Full ia the gap, and hopesthe hunted bear, Dryden. 
The derd/max, rouod i m 
The chearful öre, provoke his health in goblets 
crown’d, . Dryden. 
When their derd/men could not agree, they parted 
by confent. h Taeke, 
HERE. adv. [hen, Saxon; Ayer, Dutch.] 
t. In this place. , = P 
3 Before they ere approach, 
Old Siward, with ten zhoufand warlike men, 
All ready ata point, was fetting forth,  Shake/p. 
I, upon my frontiers ere, 
Keep refidence. 
Here Nature fint begins 
Her fartheft verge. Milton. 
ow wretched does Prometheus’ flate appear, 
While he his fecond mis’ry fuffers Bere, Cowley, 
To-day is ours, we have it Sere, Cowley. 
2. In the prefent flate. 
Thus hall you be happy bere, and more happy 
hereafter. P Bacon, 
3. It is ufed in making an offer or attempt. 
Then bere's for earneft : 


4 


Milton 


’Tis finith'd. Dryden. 
4. In drinking a health, 
Here's to thee, Dick. Conley. 


However, friend, Sere’s to the king, one cries; 
To him who was the king, the friend replies, Prior. 
5. It is often oppofed to there; in one place, 
diftinguifhed from another. 
Good-night, mine eyes do itch ; ! 
Doth that bade weepiag ? 
— Tis neither bere nor there, Sbakefp. Othello, 
We arecome to fee thee fight, to fee thee foigne, 
to fee thee traverfe, to fee thee Dere, to fee thee there. 
Shakefpeare. 
Then thie, then that man’s aid, they crave, im- 
plore ; 4 
Poft Sere for help, feek there their followers. Daniel. 
I would have in the heath fome thickers made 
only of fweet-briar and honey-fuckle, and fome wild 
vine amongft; and the ground fer with violets; for 
thefe are fweer, and profper in the Ihade; and thefe 
to be in the heath Aere and there, not in order. 
Bacon. 
The devil might perhaps, by inward fuggeltions, 
have drawn in Sere and there a fingle profelyte. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Your city, after the dreadful fire, was rebuilt, not 
prefeotly, ý raifing contiaued ftreets; but at firt 


| “ bere a houe; and zbere a houfe, to which others by 
| -degrees were joined. Spratt’s Sermons. 
fle that tides poft through a country may ‘be able 
to give fome loots defcription of ere a mountain and 
-there a plain, ‘bere a morals, and chere a river, wood- 
land in one part, and favanas In another. Locke. 
6. Herefeenis, in the following paffage, to 
“mean this place, ‘ om ‘ 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, thovgh'unkind ;, 
Thou lofett Aere, a better where to find. Sbake/p. 
HEREA BOUTS, adv. [here ind abont.) About 
| this place. 
I faw bereaboxts nothing remarkable, except Au- 
guitus’s bridge. - o; _Addifon on Italy. - 
Heréalerersadv. [Lere and after. ] 
1. In time to come; in futurity. 4 


How worthy he is, I will leave to appear Aereafter, 
rather than ftory him in his own hearing. Skhake/p.. 
The grand-child, with twelve fons incteas’d dee 
parts 


From Canaan, to a land Sereafter called 


Egypt. t Milton. 
Hereafter he from war fhallconie, 1 : 
And bring his Trojans peace. Dryden. 


2. Ina future ftate. 

You hall be happy here, and more happy Sere- 

afterds ts Bacon. 

Herr EA'FTER, zaf. A future flate. This 
is a figurative noun, not to be ufed but 
in poetry. 

Tis the divinity that firs within us; F 

Tis Heaven itfelt chat points out an bercafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.™ Addifen's Cato. 
zi 1 ftill fball waic 
Some new Lereafter, and a future fiate, a Prior, 
'HEREA'T. adv. [fers andat.] At this. 
‘  Oneman coming to the tribune, to receive his do~ 
native, with a garland in his hand, the tribune, 
„offended Aereat, demanded what this fingularity 
could mean ? k ` ` Hooker, 
Heresy’. adv. [here and ġy.] By this. 

In what citate the fathers refted, which were dead 
before, it is not Seredy either one way or other deter- 
mined. ` Hooker. 

- Hereby the Moorsare not excluded by beauty, there 
being in this defcription no confideration of colours. 
j $ Brown. 

The acquifition of truth is of infinite concernment: 
hereby we become acquainted with the nature of 
things. 4 n Wattia 

HERE'DITABLE. adj. (hæres, Latin. | What- 
ever may be occupied as inheritance. 

Adam being neither a monarch, nor his imaginary 
monarchy Lereditable, the power ‘which is ‘now in 
the world is not that which was Adam’s. Lockes 


HE'REDITAMENT. # f. [beredinm, Latin. ]' 
A law'term denoting inheritance, or he- 
reditary eftate. i 

HERE'DITARY adj. [hereditaire, French ; 
bereditarius, Latin.} Poffefled or claimed 
by right of inheritance; defcending by 


inheritance. 
To thee and thine, bereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. Séak, 
‘Thefe old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary. Shake/p, 
‘He thallafcend 
. The throne bereditary, and bound his reign 
\ With earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the 
heavens. j Milton, 
Thus while the mute creation downward bend 
~ Their fight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with eredtcd eyes 
Beholds his nwn 4ereditary fies. Dryden's Ovid. 

When heraick verfe his youth thal! raife, 

-And form it to bereditary praife. Dryden's Virgil, 
HERE'DITARILY. adv, [from hereditary.] 
By inheritance. 

Here is another, who thinks one of the grestcft 
glories of his father was to have. diftinguithed and 
loved you, and who loves you bereditarily. Popes 

Herein. adv, [here and in.) In this. 

Howbishiy foever it may pleafe them with word, 

2 


’ 


HER 


ef truth to extol fermons, they thal] not berein offend 
va. Hooker, 

My belt endeavours fhall be done Lerein. Sbakefp, 

Since truths, abfolutely nece(fary to falvation, are 
fo clearly revealed that we cannot err in them, un- 
lefs we be nntorioufly wanting to ourfelves, derein the 
fault of the judgment Is refolved into a precedent de- 
faultin the will. South. 

Herei'nto. adv. [kere and inta} Into 
this. 

Becaufe the point about which we ftrive is the 
quality of our laws, our firft entrance bereinto cannot 
better be made than with confideration of the na- 
ture of law in general. Hooker, 

Herelor. adv. [here and of.) From this; 
of this. 

Hereof comes it that prince Harry is valiant. 

Shakefpeare. 
Hereo'n. adv, [Aere and o#.| Upon this. 

If we Mould ftritly infift bereon, the poffibility 

might fall into quettion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Hereout. adv. [here and ont. | 
1. Out of this place. 

A bird all white, well feather’d on each wing, 

_Here-cut up to the throne of God did fy. Spex/er. 

2. All the words compounded of here and a 
prepofition, except bereafter, are obfolete, 
or obfolefeent ; never nfed in poetry, and 
feldom in profe, by elegant writers, though 
perhaps not unworthy to be retained. 

Heremt'r1cat, adj, [It fhould be written 
eremetical, from eremite, of tenw@, a de- 
fart ; heremetique, French. | Solitary ; fuit- 
able to a hermit.” 

You defcribe fo well your deremetical ftate of life. 
that none of the ancient anchorites could go beyond 
you for a cave in a rock. Pope. 

HERESY. ve f. [herefe, French; berefs, 
Latin; dgiig.] An opinion of private 
men different from that of the catholick 
and orthodox church. 

Herefy prevaileth ovly by a counterfeit thew of 
reafon, whereby notwithftanding lt becometh ine 
vincible, unlefs it be convicted of fraud by manifeft 
remonftrance clearly true, and unable to be with- 
food. Hooker, 

As for fpecutative derefies, they work mightily 
upon men’s wits; yet donot produce great altera- 
tionsin ftates. Bacon, 
` Let the truth of that religion 1 profefs be repre- 
fented to her judgment, not in the odious difguifes of 
levity, fchifm, derefy, novelty, cruelty, and difluy- 
alty. ing Charles. 

HE'RESIARCH, n, f. (herefiarque, French: 
aigerss aegu] A leader in herefy; the 
head of herd of hereticks. 

The pope declared him not only an heretick, but 
an berrfiarch, Suilling fivet. 

HERETICK, x. Sf. [heretigue, French; 
kuperede. | ; 

1. Onc who propagates his private opinions 
in pppag cian to the catholick church. 

« The 
beretic& or {chifmatich be 
countries. 
No Leretieks defire to fpread 
«Their wild opinions like thefe Epicures. Davies, 

Bellarmin owns, that he has quoted a beretick 
initead of a father. Baker on Learning. 

Whien a Papit afes the word erericks, he gene- 
rally means Proteftants; when a Proteftant ufes the 
word, he means any perfons wilfully aad conten- 
tioufty obftinate in fundamental errours. Watts. 

2. It is or has been ufed ludicroufly for any 
one whofe opinion is erroneus. 

1 rather will fufpe& the fun with cold 
Than thee with wantonnefs; thy honour ftands, 

In him that was of latean bererick, 
As firm as faith. Shake/peare. 

Here'ticar, adj. {from Leretick.] Con- 
taining herefy. - 
How exclude they us from being cny part of the 


uffered to go into thofe 
Bacon, 


t words they are. 


e things would be oe if no known f 


HER 


they cannot but grant it poffible even for him to be 


HER 


church of Chrift under the colour of herefy, when' (HERME’TICAL, } adj, [from Hermes, ot 


as touching his own perfonal perfuafion, beretical, 
who, in their opinion, not only ts of the church, but 
holdeth the chiefeft place of authority over the fame? 
a Hooker. 
Cooftantinople was in an uproar, upon an ignorant 
jealoufy that thofe words had fome deretica/ meaning. 
s Decay of Peo 
HERE'TICALLY. adv. [from ereo A 
With herefy. 
‘Herero’. adv. [bere and to.) To this; add 
to this. 
HERETOFORE, adv. [beretaand fore.) For- 
merly; anciently. 
1 have long defired'to know you Aeretofare, with 
honouring your virtue, though I love not your pen. 
rf HEY 
So near is the connection between the civil ftate 
and religious, that Lererafare yon will find thegavern- 
ment and the priefthood united in the fame perfon. 
' z South, 
We now can form no more 
Léng fehemes of life, as bererofare. Suift. 


Hereunto’. adv. [here and unto} To 
this. 4 
They which rightly confider after what fort the 
heart of man bereunto is framed, muft of neceffity 
acknowledge, that whofo affenteth to the words of 
eternal life, doth it in regard of his authority wile 
OORE, 
Agrecable bereunto might not be amifs to make 
children often to tell a ftory of any thing they ae 


che.” 


HEREWITH. adv. [here and with.) With 
this. : 

You, fair fir, be not berewit h difmay’d, 

But conftant keep the way in which ye ftand. Spen/. 

Herewith the caftle of Hame was fuddenly fur- 
prifed by the Scots. Hayward. 

He'rror. 2. fA [penegild, Saxon.] A fine 

her to the lord at the death of a land- 

older, commonly the beft thing in the 
landholder’s poffeffion. 

This he detains from the ivy; for he fhould be the 
true pofleffory lord thereof, but the olive difpenfeth 
with his confcience to pafs it over with a compli- 
ment and an beriot every year. owel. 

‘Though thon confume but to renew, 

Yet love, as lord, doth claim a berior due. Cleavel. 

l took him up, as your 4eriot, with intention to 
have made the beft of him, and then have brought 
the whole produce ofhimina purfe to you. Dryd. 

Heri tase. adj. (heres, Latin.] A per- 
fon that may inherit whatever may be in- 
herited. 

By the canon law this fon fhall be ligitimate and 
beritable, according to the laws of Engiand. fiale, 

Helritace. x. f. [heritage, French. ] 
1. Inheritance; eftate devolved by fuccef- 
fion; eftate in general. 

Let us our father’s 4eritage divide. Hubbard. 

He confiders that his proper home and deritage is 
in another world, and therefore regards the events of 
this, with the indifference of a gue(t that tarries but 
a day. Rogers, 


2. [In Em The people of God. 
O Lord, fave thy people, and blefs thine Seritage. 
Common Prayer. 


HERM A'PHRODITE. v. /.[bermaphrodite, 
French, from ignite and &Pgodlzy.] Anani- 
mal uniting two fexes. 


Man and wife make but one right 
Canonical berwaphrodite. Cleaveland. 
Montftrofity could not incapacitate from marriage, 
witnefs hermaphrodites. Arbuthnot and Pope, 


HERMAPHRODI'TICAL. adj. [from berma- 
phrodite.) Partaking of both texes. 


There may be equivocal feeds and bermaphro- 
ditical principles, that contain the radicality of dif- 
ferent forms, retene 


HERME'T IC. Mercury, the ima- 
gined inventor of chymiftry; kermetiques 
French.] Chymical. 

_ An Hermetical feal, or to feal any thing hermes 
tically, is to heat the neck of a slat "till it is juft 
ready to melt, and thea with a pair of hot pincers 
twit it clofe together. Quincy. 
_ The tube was clofed at one end with diach Jon, 
inftead of an bermetical feal, ogles 

HerMmE'TiCAaLLY. adv. [from hermetical.] 
According to the hermetical or chemick 
art. 

He fuffered thofe things to putrify in bermetically 
fealed glaffes aod veffels clofe covered with paper ; 
and not only fo, but inveffels covered with fine lawn, 
fo as to admit the air, and keep out the infects: no 
living thing was ever produced there. Bentley, 

HE'RMIT. x. fe [bermite, French; con- 
tracted from eremite, éenutrns.] 

te A folitary ; an anchoret; one who re- 
tires from fociety to contemplation and 
devotion. 

A wither’d berit, fivefcore winters worn, 

Might thake off fifty looking in her eye. Shake/p. 

You lay thiscommand upon me, to give you my 

r advice for your carriage in fo eminent a place: 
humbly return you mine opinion, fuch as an hermir 
rather than a courtier can reoder. Bacon, 

He had been duke of Savoy, and, -after a very glo- 
rious reign, took on him the habit of a hermit, and 
retired into this folitary fpot. Addifon on Italy. 

2. A beadfman; one bound to pray for 
another. Improper. 

For thofe of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
We reft your bermits. Shakefpeare, 


HE'RMITAGE., m. f. (hermitage, French.] 
The cell or habitation of a hermit. 


By that painful way they pafs 
Forth to in hill, that imac hat Akep and high ; 
On top whereof a facred chapel was, 
And eke alittle bermitage thereby. 
Go with fpeed 
To fome forlorn and naked Sermitage, 
Remote from all the pleafures of the world. Shake/p, 
And may at laft my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown and mofly celi, 
Where I may fit and rightly fpell 
Of ev'ry ftar that heav'n Riha 
And ev'ry herb that fips the dew. Milton. 
About two leagues from Fribourg we went to fee a 
bermitage: it lies in the prettiett folitude imaginable, 
among woods and rocks. Addifon on Italy, 


Fairy Queer, 


‘He'rurress. x. f- [from kermit] A wo- 


man retired to devotion. 
Hermiticat. adj. [from hermit. | Suitable 
to a hermit. 
He'RMODACTYL. m. f. [ifen and caxias. | 
flermodatiyl isa root of a determinate and regular 
figure, and reprefents the common figure of a heart 
cut in two, from half an inch to an inch in length. 
This drug was firit brought into medicinal ufe hy the 
Arabians, and comes from Egypt and Syria, where 
the people ufe them, while frefh, as a vomit or purses 
and have a way of roatting them for food, which they 
eat in order to make themfelves fat. The dried roots 
are a gentle purge, now little ufed, ilt, 
Hern. w. f. [Contraéted from HERON, 
which fec. ] 
Birds that are moft eafy to be drawn are the mal- 
lard, fwan, Sern, and bittern. Pracham. 


HERNHILLe se / [kern and hiil.] An 
herb. Ainfwworthe 
HERNIA. x. f. [Lat.] Any kind of rup- 
ture, diverfified by the name of the part 
affected. 
A bernia would certainly fucceed. 
HERO. n. f. [beros, Latin; teas.) 
1, A man eminent for bravery. 


Wifemane 


I fing 


HER 


I fing of beroer and of kings, 
Ja mighty numbers mighty things, 
Hervesin animated marble frown- Pepe. 
In this view he ceafes to be an bero, and his re- 
turn is no longer a virtue. Popes Ody fey. 
Thefe are thy honours, not that here thy buit 
Is mia'd with deroes, or wi kings thy duit. Pope. 
z. A man of the higheft clafs in any re- 
Spett ; as, a kero in learning. 
He'rozss. 2. /. [from hero ; heroic, Lat.) 
A heroine ; a female hero. Not in ufe. 
In which were held, by fad difeafe, 
Heroes and Lerceffes. Chapman, 
HeEzo'tcat adj. [from hero.) Befitting an 
hero; noble; illuftrious ; heroick. 
Nlufidorus was famous over all Afia for bis beroi- 
cal enterprizes. Sidney. 
Though you liave courage in an beroical degree, 1 
alcribe it to you as your fecond attribute, Dryd. 
Haso'tcatty. adv. [from beroical.] After 
the way of an hero ; fuitably to an hero. 
Not ercicaflyin killing his tyrannical coufin. 
` Séidzey. 
Free from all meaning, whether good or bad ; 
And inone word Lercically mad. Dryden. 


Hero'ick, adj. [from bero; heroique, Fr.) 
1. Productive of heroes. 
Bolingbroke 
From Johnof Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but the fourth of that bereick line, Shakefp. 
2. Noble ; fuitabletoan hero ; brave ; mag- 
nanimous ; intrepid; enterprifing ; illuf- 
trious. 
Not that which juitly gives beroiek name 
To perfon, or to pocm. 
Verfe makes beroick virtue live, 
But you can life to verfes give, 
3. Reciting the acts of heroes. 
poetr . 
Methinks Zervick poefy, *till now, 
Like fome fantaftick fairy land did thow. — Cowley. 
Thave chofen the moft beroiek fubje€t which any 
poet could defire: | have taken upon me to deferibe 
the motives, the beginning, progrefs and fucceffes of 
a moft juft and neceffary war, Dryden, 
An beroiek poem is the greatett work which the 
foul of man is capable to perform: the defign of it is 
to form the mind to beroick virtue by example. 
Dryden. 
Hero'rcxry adv. [from hersick.] Suitably 
to an hero.  Heraically is more frequent 
and more analogical. 
Samfon hath quit himfelf 
Like Samfon, and éeroick/y hath finith'd 
A life heroick, Milton, 


Hre'rotne. a. f. [from bero; hersine, Fr.) 
A femalehero. Anciently, according to 
Englith analogy, Aerce/t. 

But inborn worth, that fortune can controul, 
New-ftrung, and ftiffer bent her fofter foul ; 
The Ler cine affum’d the woman’s place, 
Confirm'd her mind, and fortify’d her face. Dryd. 
Then lall the Britith ftage 
More noble charatters expofe to view, 
And draw her finith'd heroines from you. Addifon. 


He'rotsm. n. /- (hercifme, Ft.) The qua- 
lities or charatter of an hero. 
Ifthe Odyffey be lefs noble than the Niad, it is 
more inftruétive: the Iliad abounds with more 
Beroifm, this with more morality, Broome. 


HERON. x. f. [heron, Fr) 
t. A bird that feeds upon fith. 
So lords, with fport of ftag and heron full, 
Sometimes we fee {mall birds from nefts do pull. 
Sidney. 
The Aeron, when fhe foareth high, theweth ine: 
k Bacon. 
2. It is now commonly pronounced fern, 
The tow’ring hawk let future poets fing, 
Who terrot bears upon his foaring wing ; 
Let them on high the frighted ern furvey, 
Andlotty numbers paint their airy fray. 


Milton. 


Waller. 
Ufed of 


Gay. 


HER 


Hi'roney. z. f. [from beroz, com- 
He'sonsHaw,§ monly pronounced ern- 
ry.) -A place where herons breed. 
They carry their load to a large Acronry above 
three miles. + ` Derbam’s Phyfico-Tbeolog y. 
He'ares. [#./f. tems] A cutaneous in- 
flammation of two kinds: miliaris, or 
puftularis, which is like millet-feed upon 
the fkin; and excedens, which is more 
corrofive and penetrating, fo as to form 
little ulcers, Quincy. 
A farther progrefs towards acrimony maketh a 
herpes ; and, if the accefs of acrimony be very great 
itmakethan herpes excedens. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
He/aaine. x. f. [Aareng, French; heping, 
Saxon.} A fmall fea fith. 
The coaft is plentifully ftored with round fith, 
pilchard, derring, mackrel, and cod. Carew, 
Buy my 4erring freth. Swift, 
Hsrs. pron. The female poffefive ufed 
when it refers to a fubftantive goin 
before : as, this is Aer houfe, this E e 
is hers. See HER. 
How came her eyes fo bright ? not with falt tears 5 


If fo, my eyes are oftner wath’d than bers, Shak. 
Whom ill fate would ruin, it prefers ; 
For all the miferable are made bers. Waller. 


T fee her rowling eyes ; 
And panting, lo! the god, the god, fhe cries; 
With words not bers, and more than human found, 
She makes th’ obedient ghofts peep trembliog through 
the ground, Refcommon. 


HERSE. asf. [berfia, low Latin; fup- 

ppm to come from hepian, to praife.] 
is is likewife written kearfe; fee 

HEARSE., 

1. A temporary monument raifed over a 
grave. 

z. The carriage in which corpfes are drawn 
to the grave. 

ven ee nymphs attend their Daphnis’ 

erje 
Who does not weep that reads the moving verfe? 
Rofeom. 

Onall the fine a fudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent kerfes hall betiege your gates. 
To Herse. v.a. [from the noun.] 
put into an herfe. 

I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and 
the jewels in her car. ©, would the were der:’d 
at my foot, and the ducate in her coffin. Shakefp. 

The Spem fpitelully drew from the darts the 

corfe 
And bers’ it bearing it to fleet, Chapman, 

The houfeis ders’d about with a black wood, 

Which nods with many a heavy-headed tree. 
Crafhau:, 


Pope. 
To 


HERSELF. pronoun. 
te A female individual, as diftinguithed 
from others. 
The jealous o’er-worn widow and besfelf, 
Since that our brother dubb’d chem gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goffips in this monatchy, Shake/p, 
2. Being in ber own power; miftrefs of 
Her own thoughts. 
The more the looks, the more ‘her fears increafe, 
At nearer fight 5 and the’s Lerfelf the lef. Dryden. 
3. ‘The oblique cafe of the reciprocal pro- 
noun ; as, fhe hurt Zerfelf, 
The daughter of Pharaoh came down to wath 


berfelf, Exodys. 

She returned anfwer to berfilf. Judges. 

Hr'RSELIKE. adj, gt and /ike.} Fune- 
real; fuitable to funerals. 


Even in the Old Teftament, if you liften to Da- 
vid’s harp, you fhal] hear as many berfilike airs as 
carols. Bacon, 

To He'ay. v. a, [heptan, Saxon, to praife, 
to cclebrate.} To hallow; to regard as 
holy, Now no longer in ufe. 


HET 


Thenot, now *tis the time of merrymake, 
Nor Pan to bery, nor with love to play ; é 

Like mirth in May is meeteft for to make, 

Or fummer fhade, under the cocked hay. Spenfer. 

But were thy years green as now be mine, 
Then would’f thou learn to carol of love, s 
And bery with hymns thy lafs's glove. Spenfer. - 

He'strancy. m/f. [from hefitate.] Du- 
bioufnefs ; uncertainty; fufpence. 

The reafon of my Sefitancy about the air is that I 
forgot to try whether that liquor, which fot into- 
cryltals, expofed to the air, would not have done the 
like in a veffel accurately topped. N i 

Boyle. 


o 

Some of them reafoned without donbt or befitancy, 
and lived and died in fuch a manner as to fhow that 
they believed their own reafonings. 


1 


Atterbury, 

To HESITATE. w. a. [he/fite, Latin; he- 

fier, French.] To be doubtful; to de- 
lay ; to paufe ; to make difficulty. 

A fpirit of revenge makes him curfe the Grecians- 

in the feventh feck, when they Aeftate to accept 


Hetor’s challenge. Popes 
Willing to wound, and yetafraid to ftrike, 
Juft hint a fault, and Sefiare diflike ; 
Alike referv’d to blame or to commend, 
“A tim’rous foe, and a fufpicious friend. Pope, 


Hestra’rion. n. f. [from heftate.] 
1, Doubt ; uncertainty; difficulty made. 

1 cannot forefee the difficulties and Acfitations of 
every one: they will be more or fewer, according 
to the capacity of each perufer. 

Woodward's Naturall liffory. 
2. Intermiffion of fpeech ; want of volubi- 
lity. : 

Many cleigymen write in fo diminutive a manner, 
with fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that 
they are hardly able to goon without perpetual be- 
Jfitations, Swift... 

Hest. x./ [heye, Saxon.] Command ;. 
precept ; injunétion. Obfolete, or writ- 
ten beheft. / pi 

Thou doft afflict the not deferver, 

As him that doth thy lovely be/s delpife. Spenfer. 

Thou waft a fpirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands, - 
Refufing her grand Sets, Shakelpe 

HE'TEROCLITE. x. f. [Aetereclite, Fr. 
heteroclitum, Latin ; irigos and xabw.] 

te Such nouns as vary from the common: 
forms of declenfion, by any redundancy, 
defeé or otherwifc. Clarke. 

The heteroclite nouns of the Latin fhould not be 
touched in the firft learning of the rudiments of the 
tongue, Ew Watts, 

z. Any thing or perfon deviating from the 
common rule. . 
HETEROCLUTICAL, adj. [from beteroclite.}. 

Deviating from the common rule. 

In the mention of fins Setereclitical, and fuch as 
want either name or precedent, there is oft times.a 
fin, even in their hiftories. Brown, 

He'rerovox. adj. [heterodoxe,” French 5: 
irre@ and dže]  Deviating from the 
eftablifhed opinion ; not orthodox. 

Partiality may be obferved in fume to vulgar) in 
others to heterodox tenets. chee 

He'reropox. 2. /. An opinion peculiar. 
Not only a fimple derercdox, but a very hand 
arados it will feem, and of great abfurdity, if we 
fy attraction is unjultly appropriated unto the load= 
ftone. : rosa Vulgar Errours. 
HETEROCE'NEAL. adj. heterogene, Fre 
srspog and yives.] Not of the fame na- 

ture ; not kindred. 

Let the bady adjacent and.ambient: be not coms - 
material, but merely Leterogexea/ towards-the body 
that is to be. preferved: fuch are quickfilver and 
white amber to herbs aod flies. Bacon. 

The. light whofe rays are all alike cefrangible, F 
call fimple, homogencal, and fimilar; and that 


5 whofe 


HEW 


HIB 


whofe raysare fome more refrangible than others.) Fewer. s. "f [from hew. ] One whofe 


T call compound, beterogencal, and diflimilar. 
Newitsx, 
Hererocene'ity. n. fe [heteropencité, 
French, from deterogeneous. | 
1. Oppofitian of nature; contrariety or 
_ diffimilitude of qualities. 
2. Oppofite or diffimilar part. 


Guaiacum, burnt with an open fire ina chimney, 
ïs fequeftered into afies and foot; whereas the fame 


wood, diftilled into a retort, does yicld far other: 


heterogeneities, and is refolved into oil, fpirit, vine- 
« gar, water and charcoal. Boyle. 
HETEROGE’NEOUS. adj. [ Sregos and 
vives.) Not kindred; oppofite or dif- 
Íimilar in nature. 


Thaveobferved fuch bereragenecus bodies, which I 


fouad included in the mafs of thia fandftone. 
Woodward, 


Herero’scians. m.f. [irigos and oxia.] 
Yhofe whofe fhadows fall only one way, 
as the thadows of us who live north of 
the Tropick fall at noon always to the 
North, | 

To HEW. w. a. part. hewn, or bewed. 
[peapan, Saxon ; bauwen, Dutch. ] 

1. To cut by blows with an edged inftru- 


ment; to hack. 
Upon the joint the lucky fteel did light, 
And made fuch way that Zew’d it quite in twain, 
: Spenfer. 
Thad purpofe E 
Once more to bew thy target frôtn thy brawn, 
« Or lofe my arm for’t. Shakefpeare. 
He was dewn in pieces by Hamilton’s friends. | 
Hayward. 
One Vane was fo grievoufly detox, that many 
thoufands have died of Jefs than half his hurts, 
whereof he was cured. Hayward. 
2. Tochop; to cut. 
He from deep wells with engines water drew, 
„And us’d his noble hands the wood to sew. Dryd. 
3. To cut, as with an axe; with the par- 
ticles down, when it fignilies to fell ; x, 
to excavate from below ; ef, to feparate. 
He that depends 
Upon your favours, fwims with fins of lead, 
And bews down oaks with rufhes. Shakefp. 
, _ Brave followers, yonder ttands the thorny wood, 
Which, by the heav’ns alfiftance and your itrength, 
Muft by the roots be bewa up yet ere night. 
Skakefpeare. 
Scarce can I fpeak, my choler‘is fo great : 
Oh! 1 could Sew wp rocks, and fight with flint. 
Shakefp. 
Yet hall the axe of juttice bewhim down, 
And level with the root his lofty crown. Sandys, 
He from the mountain bewing timber tall, 
Began to build a veffel of huge bulk. Milon, 
We'll force the gate where Marcus keeps hisguard, 
And bew down all that would oppofe our paflage. 
>. Addifon. 
4. To form or fhape with an axe: with ont. 
Thou haft 4ewed thee ovt a fepulchre here, as he 
that ewed, him owt a fepulchre on high. Z/. Uxii. 
Nor is it fo proper to bew our religious reforma- 
tions by the fword, as tu polith them by fair and 
equal difputations. K. Ch. 
This river rifes in the very heart ofthe Alps, and 
„has a long valley tbat feems ew cut on purpofe to 
give its waters apaffage amidit fo many rocks. 
4 Addifon on Etaly. 
g. To form laborioufly. 
The gate was adamant; eternal frame ; 
Which éew'd by Mars himfelf, from Indian quar- 


ries came, 
The labour of a god. Dryden's Fables. 
Nertunto bricks are preferr’d the fquare en 
ftone. Mort, 


1! Inow pafs my days, not ftudious nor. idle, rather 
polifhing old works tha bewing out new. 
e Pope to Swift, 


employment is to cut wood or ftone. 

At the building of Sotoman’s temple there were 

fourfcore thoufand Sewers in the mouptaios. 
Brown. 

HIE’XAGON. x. f. [bexagone, French; $ 
and yavie.] A figure of fix fides or an- 
gles: the moft capacious of all the figures 
that can be added to each other without 
any iuterflice ; and therefore the cells in 
honey-combs are of that form. 

Hexa’conat adj. [from hexagon.) Ha- 
ving fix fides or corners. 

As for the figures of eryital, it is for the moft part 
bexagonal, or fir-cornered. Biown. 

Many of them fhoot into regular figures; as eryftal 
aad battard diamonds into Aexagonal. Ray. 

Hexalcony. 2 f. [from hexagon] A 
figure of fix angles. 

When ! tead in St. Ambrofe of bexagonies, or 
fexangular cellars of bees, did I therefore conclude 
that they were mathematicians ? ; Bram, 

Hexalmerer. 2. f. [$ and petrgo.] A 
verfe of fix feet. 

The Latin Sexameter has more feet than the En- 
glith heroiek. P Dryden. 

HEXA'NGULAR. adj. [a and angulus, Lat.) 
Having fix corners. 

Hexangular {prigs or hoots of cryftal. 

r Woodward. 

He'xaron. z. fi [#% and wédss.] An ani- 
mal with fix feet. 

1 take thofe to have been the bexapods, from 
which the greater fort of beetles come ; for that fort 
of Lexapods are caten in America, Ray. 

Hexalsrick.#. f. [1 and sizes.] A poem 
of fix lines. 

Hey. interj. [from bigh.] Anexpreffion of 
joy, or mutual exhortation ; the contrary 
to the Latin dei. 

Shadwell from the town retires, 

Toblefs the town with peaceful lyrick 5 
Then ey for praife and pancgyrick. Prior. 

Hey'vay. interj, [for high-day.| An ex- 
preflion of frolick and exultation, and 
fometimes of wonder. 

Thoul'’t fay anon he is fome kin to thee, 

Thon fpend’tt fuch beyday witin praifing him. 


Shakefp. 
'Twas a ftrance riddle of a lady, + 

Not love, if any lov’d her, heyday! Hudibrafs. 

Hey'pay. wf. A frolick ; wildnefs. 

At your age 

The beyday in the blood is tame, it’s humble, 
And waitsupon the judgement. Shakefp. 
He'yvecives. 2.f. A wild frolick, dance. 


Obfolete. 

But friendly fairies met with many graces, 

And light-foot nymphs can chafe the ling’riag night 
With beydegives, and =a! trodden traces. Spenf. 

Hia'rion, n. f. [from bio, Lat.] The act 
of gaping. 

Men vbferving the continual Siation, or holding 
open the camelion’s mouth, conceive the intention 
thereof to receive the aliment ol air ; but this is alfo 
oceafioned by the greatnefs of the lungs. Brown. 

Hia'rus. nf. [biatuz, Latin. | 
1, An aperture; a gaping breach. 

Thofe biarvs’sare at the bortom of the fea, where- 
by the abyfs below opens into and communicates 
with it. Woodward. 

2. The opening of the mouth by the fuc- 
ceffion of an initial ro a final vowel. 

The batus fhould be avoided with more care in 
poetry than in oratory; and I would try to prevent 
it, ualefs where the cutting it offis more prejudicial 

* tothe found than the d/arws itfelf. Pope. 
HIBE'RNAL. adj. [kibernus, Lat.] Belong- 
` ing to the Winter. ~ 

This ar fhould rather manifett its warming power 


HID f 
inthe Winter when it remains conjoined with the 
fun in its Aibernal converfion. Browne 

HICCIUS DOCCIUS n. f. (Corrupted, I 
fancy, from hic eft dodtut, thir, or here is 
the learned man. Ufed hy jugglers of 
themfelves.] A eant word fora juggler ; 
one that plays faft and loofe. 

An old dull fot, who told the clock 
For many years at Bridewell dock, 
At Weftminfler and Hich s's hall, 
And Ajecins doccius play'd in all; 


Where, in all governments and titaee, 
H’ had been both friend and foe to crimes. Tudi. 
Hiccolucn. m. /. [Aicken, Danith.}] A 
convulfion of the ftomach producing fohs. 
So by an abbey’s tkeletan of late 
I heard an echo fupercrogate 
Through imperfection, and the voice reftore, 
Asif the had the ih, 32 o’erand o'er, Cleavel, 
Sneezing eureth the biccongh, and is profitable 
unto women in hard labour. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
1f the ttomach be hurt, fingultus or biccough fol- 
lows. Wifeman, 
To Hi'ccoucn. w. 2. [from the noun.] 
To fob with convulfion of the ftomach. 
To Hi'cxur. v. ue [corrupted from hice 
cough.) ‘Yo fob witha eonvulfed tomach. 
Quoth he, ta bid me not to love, 
Is to forbid my pulfe to move, á 
My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 
, Or, when I’m ina fit, to dickup. Hudibrafs. 


if 
hoe bas A bird. Ainfworth, 


ee i part. paf. of bite. 


Hipnen. 
Thus fame thall be atehiev'd, renown on earth ș 
Anil what moft merits fame, in filence bid. Miltone 
Other bidden eaufe 
Left them fuperior. 
Nature aod nature’slaws lay Sid innight : 
God faid, Let Newton be, and all was light. Pope. 
His reafons are as two grains of wheat £id in two 
buthels of chaff. Shakefp. Merchant of Venices 
Nile hears him knack ing at his fev’nfold gates, 
And reeks his bidden fpring, and fears his nephews 
fates. Dryden. 
Thus the fire of gods and men below : 
What | have bidden, hope not thou to know. Dryd. 
‘The fev'ra} parts lay &/dden in the piece ; 
Th’ occafion but excried that, ar this, 
Seas bid with navies, chariots paffing o'er 
The channel, on a bridge from fhore to fhare. Dryd, 
With what aftonifhment and veneration may we 
look into our own fouls, where there are fuch bid- 
den {tores of virtue and knowledge, fuch inexhautled 
fources of perfection ? Addifon. 


Jo HIDE. v. a. preter; 477; part. paff. bid 
or hidden, |pidan, Saxon.) To conceal 
to withold or withdraw from fight or 


Mihtor. 


Dryd, 


knowledge. 
Avaunt, and quit my fight; let the earth side 
thee ! Sbakefp. 


Then for my corps a homely grave provide, 
Whieh love and me from publiek fcorn may Aide. | 
Dryden, 
The crafty being makes a much longer voyage 
than Ulyfies, puts in practice many mote wiles, and 
bides himfelf under a greater variety of fhapes. 7 
Addifon. 
Hell trembles atthe fight, and Aides its head 
An utmoft darknefs, while on earth each heart 
Is KIl’'d with peace. Rowe's Reyal Convert. 


To Hine. v. ne To lye hid; to be con- 


| cealed. 
A fox, hard run, begged of a countryman to help 
him to fome Aiding place. L’ Efirange. 
Our bolder talents in full view difplay’d ; 
Your virtues open faireft in the thade: 
Bred to difguife, in publick "tis you bide, - 
Where none dittinguith ‘twist your thame and pride, 
Weaknets or delicacy, Pope. 
Hine avd Seek, jf. Aplayinwhich fome 
hide theinfelyes, and another feeks them. 
The 


k HID 


The boys and girls would venture to eome and 
lay at bide and feek in my hair, Gulliver's Trav. 
HIDE, x». /. [pySe, Saxon; aude. Dutch.) 
1. The kin of any animal, either raw or 
dreffed. 
The trembling we™jon paft 
Through nine bull bides, cach under other plac’d 
On bis broad fhield. Dryden, 
Pifittratus was firtl to grafp their hands, 
Aod fpread fott bides upon the yellow fands, Pope. 
2. The human fkin: in contempt. 
Oh, tyger’s heart, wrapt in a woman's bide! 
How could'it thou drain the life-blood of the child? 
Shake/p. 
His mantle, now his bide, with rugged hairs 


Cleaves to his back ; a famithed face he bears. 
Dryden. 


3- A certain quantity of land. [ Hide, hyde, 
French ; bida, barbarous Latin, as much 
as one plough can till. ] Ainfwworth. 

One of the hrit things was a more particular inqui- 
fition than had been before of every bide of land 
within the precin¢ts of his conqueit, and how they 
were holden, Bitton, 

Hipeeou'xp. adj. [hide and beund.} 

1. A horfe is faid to be Aidebound when his 
fkin flicks fo hard to his ribs and back, 
that you cannot with your hand pull ap 
orloofen the one from the other. It 
fometimes comes by poverty and bad 
keeping; at other times from over- 
riding, or a furfeir. Farcier's Dif. 

2. In trees.] Being in the ftate in which the 
bark will not give way to the growth. 

A root of a tree may be Aidcbound, but it will not 
keep open without fomewhat put ipto ir, Bacon. 

Like ttinted bidebcund irees, thatjult have got 
Sufficient fap atonce to bear and rot. Swift. 

3. Harfh ; untra@able. 

And Rill the barther and Aidcbounder 
The damfels prove, become the tondere ZIwdibras. 


. Niggardly ; penurious; parfimonious. 
P a es Ainfrvcorth, 


HI'DEOUS, aj. [tidenx, Fr.] 
1. Horrible; dreadful; thocking. 

1f he could lave turned hunfelf to as many forms 
as Proteus, every form fliould have been mude 47. 
desus, Sidney, 

Some monfter in thy thoughts, 

Too bidecus to be hewn. Shakefp. Othello, 

1 fled, and cry’d out death t 
Heil trembled at the hideous name and figh‘d 
From all hee caves, aad back tefounded, death, 

Ailton. 

Her eyes grew ftiffen’d, and with fulphur burn; 
Her bidecus looks and hellifh form return; 
ler curling fnakes with hiffiogs bll the plice, 

And open all the tneies of her tace, Dryden. 
2. lt is commonly ufed of rifible objects : 
the follow ing ufe is lef, authorifed. 

"Fis toned through the hiatules at the bottoin of 
the fea with fuch yehemeoce, that it pu stle fea 
into the moft horrible cifordcr, mahirg it rage aad 
toar with a mot £iteous and amazing nofe. 

Woodward's Nat. lifry, 

3. k is ufed by Spenfer in a finfe not 
now retained; deteftable J 

O Fides hanger of dominion ! Spenfer. 

Mr'oeousty. adv. [from hidesus.] Hor- 

ribly ; dreadfully; in a manner that 


fhoc’. S 
l aim myfelf 

To welcome the condition ofthe time ; 

Which cannot look more bidleoufly on me, 

“Ihen 1 have drawiit in my taitafy, Shakefpeare, 

"This in the prefent application, is dideously pro- 

fane; but the fenfe isinteligible, Collier's Defixce, 
Hir'peousness. ae J: i, hideous. | Hor- 

riblenefs ; dreadfulnefs: terrour. 
Mi'per.2./. [from the verb.] He that 


bides. 


‘ 


WTE 


To Hie, «n n. [fregan, Saxon.) 
t. To haften ; to goin hafte. 
When they had mark’d the changed fkies, 


They wit their hour was tpeat; then each to reft 


him Aies. 
My will is even this, 
That prefently you die you home to bed. 
Well, | will die, 
Aad fo beftow thefe papers as you bade me. 
Some to the fhores do fly, 
Some to the wocds, or whither fear advis'’d : 
But running from, all to deftrudtion z, Daniel. 
The fhake no founer hiit, 

But virtue hear'd it, and away bhe Ly"d.  Crafhaw. 
Thither, full fraught with mifchievous revenge, 
Accurs'd, and in a curfed hour, he dies, Milton, 

Thus he advis‘d me, on yon aged tee 
Haog up thy lute, and Sie thee to the fea, Waller. 
The youth, returning to his miltrefs, bies, Dryd. 
2. Jt was anciently ufed with or without 
the reciprocal pronoun. It is now almoft 


obfolete in all its ufes. 
Autfterfpy'd him ; 
Cruel Aufter thither by'd him, Crafoaw. 
HIERARCH. z. j. iig@ and aexn; hi- 
erarque, Fr.] ‘lhe chief of a facred order. 
Angels, by imperial fum mons call d, 
Forthwith from all the ends of heav'n appear’d, 
Under their dierarchs in orders bright. Milton, 
HIERARCHICAL. adj. [bierarchique, Fr.] 
Belonging to facred or ecclefiattical go- 
vetnment. 


Fairy Queen, 
Shakefp. 
Shak. 


Hr'erancuy, » f. [hierarchie, French.) 


t. A facred government; rank or fubordi- 
nation of holy beings. 

Out of the Aferarchies of angels fheen, 

The gentle Gabriel call'd he from the reft. Faji fax. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav'n’s chotiiters, organick throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Denne 

Jehovah, from ihe fummit of the icy, 

Euv.ran’d with his winged bicrarchy, 

Th: wold oT. 
Thefe the fupreme king 

Exalted to ftch pow’r, and gave to rule, 

Each in his bi. rareby, tre orders bright, Milion. 

The bleffedeit of mortal wights, now queftonlefs 
the highett faint in the celeftial bierarchy, began to 
be fo importuned, that a great part of the divine li- 
turgy was addreffed folely to her. Howel, 

2. Ecclefiaftical eftablifhment. 

‘The prefbytery had more fympathy with che dif- 
Cipline of Scotland than the psa by of England. 

p Bacon, 

While the old Levitical bierarcky continued, it 
was part of the munifterial office to flay the facri~ 
fices. 5 Scuth, 

Confider what [ have written, from regard tor 
the church eitablifhed under the hierarchy ot bishops. 

Swift, 

HIEROGLY’PH. 1h [hierogly phe, 

HIEROGLY'pHICK, French; ises, 
facced, and yaju, to carve.) 

t. An cmblein ; a figure by which a word 
was implied. Hieroglyphicks were ufed 
before the alphabet was invented. Hie- 
roglyph feems to be the proper fubftan- 
tive and hieroglyphick the adjective. 

This Licroglyphick of the Egyptians was ereéted 
for parental atteCion, maniletted in the protection 
of her young ones, when her neft was (et on fire. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

A lamp amonglt the Egyptians is the rieroglyphick 
of life. = Wilkias's Eien. 

The firt writing man ufed was only the fingle 


Sandys? 


pictures and gravings of the things they would re- f 


prefent, which way of expreffion was afterwards 
called Sicrog/yphick, Woodward. 
Between the ftatues obclifks were plac’a, 
And the learn’d walls with Sierog/yphicks prac'd. 
Pope, 
2. Theart of writing in pidture. 
No beate can endure the talte of ftrong liquor, and 


H1ERO'GRAPHY, 


H1r'ROPHANT. x: 


HIG 


confequently it ìs againftalt the rules of bicroglypů 
toaflign any animals as patrons ofpurch. Swift. 
H1EROGLY'PHICAL, lad [bieroglyphigue, 
Hierocty’puick, ł French ; from the 
noun, 


1. Charged with hieroglyphical {culpture. 
® In this place ftands a ftately Lieroglyphical obe- 
lik of Theban marble. Sandys’s Travels. 
2. Emblematical ; expreffive of fome mean- 
ing fom what immediately appears. 
Th’ Egyptian ferpent figures time, 
And, ftripp’d, returns into his prime ; hi 
1f my affection, thou would'it win : 
Firtt calt thy bierog/yphick fkin. Cleaveland, 
The original of the conceit was probably diere~ 
- glyphical, which after became mythological, and, 
by a procefs of tradition, ftole into a total verity, 
which was but partly true in its morality, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
HtEROGLY'PHICALLY. adv, [from hie- 
roglypkical] Emblematically. : 

Others have fpoken emblematically and biero» 
glypbically as the Egyptians, and the phenix was 
the hieroglyphick of the fun. Brown. 


nefe [igis and yeegu.] 


S- [itgepérrns.] One 
who teaches rales of religion; a prieft. 
Herein the wantonnefs of poets, and the crafts of 
their heathenifh priefts and D abundantly 
gratified the fancies of the people. Hale, 


ToHIGGLE w. n.’ [of. uncertain etymo- 
logy, probably corrupted from haggle. | 
t. ‘Vo chaffer ; to be penurions in a bargain. 

In good offices and due retributions we may pnt 
be pinching and niggardly : it argues an ignoble 
mind, where we have wroaged, to biggle and dodge 


Holy writing. 


in the amends, Hale. 
Bafe thou art ; 

To biggle thusfora few blows, 

To gaia thy knight an op’lent fpoufe. Hudibras, 


Why all this Sigg/ing with thy friend about fuch 
a paltry fum? Does this become the generofity of 
the noble and rich John Bull. Arbuthnot, 

2. To go filing provifions from door to 
door. This feems the original mean- 
ing, fuch provifions being cat into fmal] 
quantities. 

HiIGGLeby-PicGLepy. adw, A cant word, 
corrupted from higgle, which denotes any 
confufed mafs, as higglers carry a huddle 
of provifions together. 


t 
Hi'ccuer. xf [trom higg/e.] One who 
fells provifions by retail. 
HIGH. adj. [heah, Saxon ; hoogh, Dutch. ] 
1. Long upwards ; rifing above from the 
furface, or from the centre: oppofed to 
deep, or long downward. 

‘Their Ardes, or mountaius, were far higher than 
tho’ with us; whereby the remnants of the genera- 
tion of men weie, in fuch a particular deluge, faved. 

È A - Bacon, 

The higher parts of the earth being continually 
fyending, and the lower continually gaining, they 
mutt of uecellity ar length come to an equality, 

Burnet’: Theory, 
2. Elevated in place; raifed aloft: oppofed 
to few. 

They that ftand 4igé have many blafts to thake 

them, 
And if they tall they daft themfelves to pieces, 
À Shuk, Richard ITI. 

High o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is plac'd, 
That protuifes a fall, and fhakes at ev'ry blalt. Dryd. 

Reafon elevates our thoughts as high asthe fars, 
and leads us through the vait {paces of this mighty 
fabrick; yet it comes fur fhort of the real extent of 


even corpoieal being. Locke, 
3. Exaltedin nature, 
The éighe? faculty of the foul. Baxter. 


4 Elevated 


HIG HIG HIG 


19. Capital; great; oppofed to little : as} 2. Raifed into high piles. 
high treafon, in alley to petty. 1 faw myfelf the vatt unnumber'd Rore 

Hicn. m. f- High place; elevation; fu- Ofbrafs, bigh-beap'd amidft the regaldome. Pape. 
periour region : only ufed with from and| Hicu HrerLep. Having the heel of the 
he: fhoe much raifed. 


Which w: © : By thefe embroider’d bigh-Aeei'd fhoss 
He wae ke the kingofiGods beheld way She Mall be caught as in oom y Swift. 
@nHicu. Aloft; above; into fuperiour Hicu-uunc. Hung aloft. 
seoid. _By the Bigh-bung taper’s light, 
ide is the fronting gate, and raifed on high, I could "e his cheeks were glowing red. Dryd. 
With adamantine columns threats the iky, Dryden. Hicn-me'rrLeD. Proudorardentof fpicit. 


Hıicu is much ufed in compofition with He fails not in thefe to keep a fif rein on a High 
variety rs meaning. : mettled Pepafus; and takes care not to furfeit herc, 


: as he has do her | z 
Hicu-svest. aaj. Supremely happy. Tent aenn Ol ae grit 
"Phe good which we enjoy from heay'n defcends ; J 


HICH MI'NOED. d; 
But that from us ought fhould afcend to Hedv'n My breaft I'l burit eT ca ae E 
So prevalent, as to concern the miod R vo 


n nth od But I will chaftife this bigd-minded trumpet. Shak 
Of God bigh-llefi, or to incline his will . pe fos; er a a 
Barano Benet ms; TA pire Becaufe of unbelief they were broken off, and 


e a i thou ftandeft by faith: bigh-mi 
Hi'ou-srown. Swelled much with wind; o belie T eee 


: Rom, i, 20. 
much inflated. HtcH-PRINCIPLED. Extravagant inno- 


4. Elevated in rankor condition : as, bigh; 
priet. l 
He wooes both bigh and low, both rich and poor! 
y Shakefpeare. 
O mortals! bliod in fate, who never know | 
To bear bigh fortune, or endure the lows Dryden. 
. Exalted in fentiment. 
Solomon liv'd at eafe, nor aim’d beyond 
Higher defign than to enjoy his ftate. Milton. 
6. Difficult ; abftrufe. 
They meet to hear, and anfwer fuch bigh things. 
Shakefpeare. 


7+ Boattful ; oftentatious. 
Tiis forces, after all the bigh difcourfes, amounted - 
really but to cightcen hundred foot. Clarendon. 
8. Arrogant; proud; lofty. 

The governor made himlelf merry with his bigd 
and threatening language, and fent him word he 
would neither give nor receive quarter. Clarendon. 
. Severe; oppreflive. 

When there appeareth on cither fide a bigh hand, 
violent profecution, cunniog advantages taken, and 


combination, then is the virtue of a judge feen. Bacon. eel have ventur’d, i tious of politicks. 
yo. Noble ; illuftrious. Like little wanton boys that fwim on bladders, | This ai te beithe political ereed of aNg. 
Trut me, I am exceeding weary. Thefe maay Summerson a fea of glory ; principled men 1 have met with. Swift. 


But far beyond my depth: my Sigh-blown pride 

Ac length broke under me, and now has left me, 

Weary, and old with fervice, to the mercy 

Of a rude ttream, that muft for ever hide me. Shak. 
Hi'cu-sorn. Of noble extrattion. 

Caft round your eyes 
Upon the igh-born beauties of the court; 
‘There chufe tome worthy partnerof your heart. Rowe. 


Hilcu-Bvi Lt. adj. 
Si 


Hicu-rep. Deeply red. 

„Où of turpentine, though clear as water, being 
digefted upon the purely white fugar of lead, has 
in a fhort time afforded aAigh-red tin€ture. Boyle. 

Hicu-seasonep, Piquant tothe palate. 

_ Be fparing alfo of faltin the feafoning of all his 

viduals, and ufe him not to bigb-feafoned meats. 
Lockes 
Hicu-sicnteo. Always looking upwards. 


——J had thought wearinefs durft not have attacked 
fo bigh blood—It doth me, though it difcolours the 
complection of my greatnefs to acknowledge it. 
Shakefpeare. 
11. Violent; tempeftuous; loud. Applied 
to the wind. 
More fhips in calms on a deceitful coat, 
Or unfeen rocks, than in bigh {torms are lot. Denb. 
Spiders cannot weave their nets in a big wind. 


on Duppa.| 1. OF lofty flruéture. Let bigh-fighted : 
At length the winds 2e rais’d, the form blows , t know him by his ftride, 'Till each oe pee a fpeare 
bighi : ` The giant Harapha of Gath; his look Hicu-sri'rtred. Bold; daring; infolent. 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up Haughity as is his pile, bigh-built and proud. Milton. mie Se $ 
Lo its full fury. Addifens Cato. | 2. Covered with lofty buildings. iGH-sTOoMACHED. Obftinate; lofty. 


High-flomached are they both, and full of ire 5 
In rage, deafas the fea, hafty as fire. Shakef. 
Hicu-ra'step. Gufttul; piquant. 
Flattery {till in fugar’d words betrays, 
And poifon ia Sigh-tafied meats conveys. Denham: 
Hicu-vi'cep. Enormoufly wicked. 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er fome Sigh-vie'd city hang his poifon 
In the fick air. Sbakefpeare. 
Hi'cu-wrovcut. Accurately finifhed; 
nobly laboured. 
Thou triumph'ft vitor of the digs-wrought day, 
And the pleas’d dame, foft fmiling lead’ft nt 
opts 
Hilcuuano. x. f. [high and land.) Moun. 
tainous region. 


In dreadful wars 
The bigh-built elephant his caftle rears, 
Looks down on man below, and {trikes the ftars. 
` Creech, 
Hicu-co'vourep. Havingadeepor glaring 
colour. 
A fever in a rancid oily blood produces a feorbutic 
fever, with bigh-eoloured urine, and fpotsin the ikin. 
A Floyer. 
Hicu-visicninc. Having great fchemes. 
His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear, 
His bigh-defigning thouglits were figured there. 
Dryden. 


12, Tumultuous; turbulent; ungovern- 


able. ` 
Notonly tears 
Rajotd at their eyes, but high winds worfe within, 
Regan to rife; high paffions, anger, 
Mittruft, fufpicion, difcord, hate, Mook fore 
Their inward ftate of mind. Milton. 
Can heav’nly minds fuch high refentment fhow, 
Or exereiie their fpite in human woe? , Dryden. 
13. Full; complete: applied to time; now 
ufed only in curfory fpeech. 
High time now ‘gan it wax for Una fair, 
To think of thofe her captive parents dear. Fairy, 
Sweet warriour, when fhall Í have peace with you? 
High time it ts this war now ended were. Spenfer. 
it was bigh time to do fo, for it was now certain 
that forces were already upon their march towards 


Hi'cu-rep. Pampered. 
A favourite mule, Sigh-fed, and in the pride of 
fleth and mettle, would itil be bragging of his family. 
L' Eftrange. 


the Weft, Clarendon. Ne ' s The wand’ring moon 
It was big time for the lords to look about them. Hic ete ae Aoga Sern ae tC Beholds her father’s fteeds beacath her own; 
Clarendon. | a great height. b t The bighlands fmoak’d, cleft by the piercing rays- 
Liecatombs of bulls to Neptune flain, "Addifon. 


14. Rais’d to any great degree: as high 
pleafure ; Aigh luxury; a igh perform- 


ance ; a Aigh colour. 
Solomon liv’d at eafe, and full 


High-flaming, pleafe the monarch ot the main. Pope, 
HiGH-FLIER. #7. J+ One‘ that carries his 


opinions to extravagance, 
She openly profeffeth herfelf to bea bighafler 5 


Ladies in the ighlands of Scotland ufe this 
difcipline to their children in the midit of Winter, 
and find thatcold water does them no harm. Locke, 


Hicuilanver. 2./f. [from Aighland.| An 


Of honour, wealth, bigh fare. Milton. SoA é l h a 3 = 
High fauces egies are fetch’d frome lods. and itis not improbable fhe may alfo be a Papift at} inhabitant of mountains; mountaineer. 
i Baker. | Pet wiji. His cabinet council of Bigh/anders.  Addifon. 


HiGH-FLOWN. adj. [high and flown, from | Hi'cuiy. adv. [from high. | 
1. With elevation as to place and fituation ; 
aloft. 
2. Ina great degree. 
Whatever expedients can allay thofe heats, which 
break us into different factions, caonot but be ufeful 
, tothe publick, and highly tend to its fafety. Addifin. 
It cannot but b: Aigd/y requifite for us to enliven 


15. Advancing in latitude from the line. 
They are forced to take their courfe either bigh 
to the North, or low to the South. Abbot. 
16. At the moft perfect ftate; in the meri- 
dian: as, by the fun it is igb noon: 
whenee probably the foregoing expref- 
fion, Ligh time. 


Jy. 
t. Elevated; proud. + 
This (iff neck’d pride nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor bigs-flown hopes to Reafon’s lure defcend. 
j Denbam. 
|2. Turgid; extravagant. 
This fable is a bigh-flowx hyperbole upon the mi- 


It is yet Sigh day, neither is it time that the feries of marria 1E 
F ge. Lf firanges E : idend 
b ay mage miy Gin. xxix- 7. | Higu-FLY'ING. Extravagant in claims or giddi y dwelling often on the eie aa 
The nominal obfervation of the feveral days of Te Mna 3. Proudly ; arrogantly em 
What thou wouldtt digd/y, 


the week is very Sigh, and as old as the ancient 
Egyptians, who named the fame according to the 
feven planets. Brown, 
18. Dear; exorbitant in price. 1. Covered with high piles. į 
If they muft be good at fo Aigh a rate, they know The plenteous board bigh-beap'd with catesdivine, 
they may be fate ata cheapers South. | And o'er ths foaming bowl the laughing wince. Pope. 


i 3 


Oftheir bigd-fying arburary kings. Dryden's Virgil. 
HIGH-HEAPED. adj. 


‘That thou would’(tholily 5. would’tt not play falfe, 
Aod yet would{t wrongly win. | Shakefpe 
4. With efteem ; with eftimation. 

Every man that is among you, not to think 
himfelP nore bigtly than he ought tothisk. Rom. nis 
Hi'cu Most. 


-WEL 
Hi'cumost. adj. [an irregular word. ] 
Higheft; topmott. 


HIM 


rank; or a term of reproach abbreviated 
from binderling, degenerate. Hugher.] 


is the fi the bighbmof hill t. A for altry, cowardly fellow. 
of wn i patna ag: Shakefpeare. He toa bilding fellow, that had ftol’n 
Hicuness. v. /. (from high:] The horfe he rode on. Shakefpeare. 
ka a 5 furface; altitude; If your lordihip find him not a bilding, hold me 
& hae abpre “i 4 G ` no more in your ne Shakefpeare. 
HINGIS Ey ; à m A bafe Ilave, 
z2. The title of princes; anciently of kings. | A tiding fona livery a fuire's cloths, als iio. 
Moft royal majefty . | 2. It is ufed likewife for a mean woman. 
Tcrave no fife hac thit ee bighnef: offer’d Shak. Lauray to his lady, was but a kitchen wench : 
How long in vaio hath nature itriv’d to frame 


Helen and Hero, Ai/dings and harlots, = Shake/p. 
This idle toy, this S:/ding {corns my power, 
And feis us all at nought. Rowe's Jane Shore. 
Hirr. m J. [M], Saxon.] An elevation 
ound Jefs than a mountain. 
My theep are thoughts, which 1 both guide and 
ferve; 
Their patture is fair b///s of fruittels love. 
erutalem is feated on two Lilis, 
Of height anlike, and turned fide to fide. Fairfax. 
‘Three tides arefure imbarr'd with craggiand bils, 
The reft is eafy, tcant torife efpy'd; 
But mighty bulwarks fence the plainer parts 
So art helps nature, oature (trengthneth art. Fairfax. 
When our eye fome profpect would purfue; 
Defcendiag from a éi//, looks round to view. Granv. 
A bill is nothing but the nek of fome metal or mi- 
neral which, by a plaftick virtue, and the efficacy of 
fubterranean fires, converting the adjacent earths into 
their fubftance, do increafe and grow. Cheyne. 
Hi'LLoCK. #./. [from biil.) A little hill. 
Yet weigh this, alas! great is not great to thegreater 
What, judze ye, doth a bilécck thow by the lofty 
Olympus. Sydnes. 
Sometime walking not unfeen, 
By hedge-row elms, on Sillocks green. Milton. 
This mountain, and a few neighbouring Sillocks 
that lie fcattered aboot the bottom of it, is the whole 
circuit of thefe dominions. Addifor: on Italy, 
Hrity. adj. [from Lil/.] Full of hilfs; 
unequal in the furface. a 
Towards the illy corners of Druioa remain her 
very yet Aborigines, thrult among an affembly of 
| © mountains. Hrwel. 
Climbing to a bily fteep, u 
He views his herds in vales afar, 
Lo! how the Norrick plains ‘ 
\ ‘Rife billy, with large piles of Naughrer’d knights. 
Phillips. 
Hilly countries afford the moft entertaining prof- 
pects, though a man would choofe to travel through a 
: plain one. Addsifon. 
Hitt. 2. fo [hile, Saxon; fromhealdan, to 
hold.) ‘The handle of any thing, parti- 
“cularly of a fword. 
Now fits expectation in the air, 
Aud hides a {word from Jilt unto the point, J 
With crowns imperial; crowns and coroacts, Sak, 
Take thou the Ai/s, 
And when my face is cover'd as 'tis now, 
Guide thou the fword. Shake/peare’sFulius Cafar. 
Be his this fword, whofe blade of brats difplays 
A ruddy gleam; whofe bilr, a filver blaze. Pope. 
HIM. [him, Saxon.] 


te The oblique cafe of Ze. 


A perfect princefs, ere her bighnefs came? Waller. 

Beauty and greatnefs are eminently joioed in your 

royal bighnefs. Dryder. 
3- Dignity of naturc; fupremacy. 

Dettru@ion from God was a terror to me, and by 

reafon of his bighre/s 1 could not endure. ‘Fab, syri. j 
Hicur.- o his is an imperfect verb, ufed Sidney. 
only in the preterite tenfe a paflive 
fignification : patan, to call, Saxon ; kefu, 
to be called, German. ] 
y. Was named ; was called. 

The tity of the great king bight it well, 
Wherein eternal peace and happioefs doth dwell. 

f i © Spenfer. 

Within this homeftead sy irae peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer; : 

: So bight her cock. Dryden's Nun's Prief. 
2. It is fometimes ufed as a participle 
_ paflive: called ;'named. 
Ip is now obfolete, cxcept in burlefque 
writings. 

Amongft the relta good old waman was, 4 
Hight mother lHubberd. Hubberd's Tale. 

Hearn he bighi. "Pope. 

Hicuwa'ter. n'f. (high and auater.] 
“The utmolt flow of the tide. 

They have a way of draioing lands that lie below 
the bigh-water, and are fomething above the low- 
water mark. 

Hicuwa'y. n. J. [high and way.] 
1. Great road; public path. 
So few there be 4 
That chufe the narrow path, or feek the right: 
All keep the broad Aigbway, and take delight 
With many rather for to go atag. Fairy Queen. 

Two infcriptioas gave a great light to the hittories 
of Appius, who made the bighw.y, and of Fabius 
the dictator. Addifon. 

Ent’ring on abroad bighway, á 

2 Where power and titles fcatter'd lay, 
He ftrave to pick upall he found, | Swift, 
z Figuratively a train of ation; with ap- 
¿ parent confequence. am 4 
t Tcould mention more trades we have loft, and are 
in the bighway to lofe. ip Child en Trade. 
HilcuwayMan. nf, (highavay and =a) 
A robber that plunders on the public 
roads. i 

"Tis like the friendthip of pickpockets and big- 

awaymen, that obferve ftriét jultice among themfelvcs, 
Bentley. 
. A remedy like that of giving my money to an 


J 


Dryden. 


4 
bigbwaymar, before he attempts to take it by force, Me he reftored unto my office, and 4. he hanged. 
preverit'the fio of robbery. * * Sifi, DE ahd vs i Gen, sli, 
Hilctarer. 2.f. An berbe o- Ainfevorth, | 2° Him was anciently ufed for st in a natural 


fenfe. s 
The fubjunétive mood hath evermore fome con- 
junction joined with birz. Accidence, 
Himse'.e. pron, [him and elf] ; 
1. In the nominative the fame as ke, only 
more emphatical, and mort expreffive ‘of 
individual perfonality. 
Tt was a {paring fpecch of the ancients to fay, 


that a triend is another bimfe//j for that a friend 
is far more than bimfelf, Bacon. 


With fhame remembers, while Sif {f was one 
Of the fame herd, dimmje/f the fame had done, 


Denham, 
2. It is added to a perfonal pronoun or 


Viva/riry. mf. (bilaritar, Latin.) Merri- 
ment; gaicty. 
Averroes seftrained his hilarity, and made no 


more thereof than Sencca‘commendeth, and was 
allowable in Cato; that is, a fober incalefcence fop 


wine. Brow, 
HiLo, in Efrick’s grammar, is interpreted a 
lord or lady : fo, /ildebert is a noble lord; 
Mathild, an heroick lady. Gibfon. 
Hi'poina. n. f ape Saxon, fignifies a 
Jord: perhaps siding means originally a 
lrttle ford in contempt, fora man that has 


only the delicacy or bad qualities of high 
Vor. I l m ws E 


. 


> 


HIN 


noun, by way of emphatical difcrimina- 


tion. s 
He bim/elf returned again. Judges, 
God bimjelf is with us for our captain, Chron, 

3- In ancient authors it is wed neutrally for 
itfelf. ‘ 
She is advane’d 


Above the clouds as high as Heav’n Bimfelf. Shak. 
4. In the oblique cafes it has a reciprocal 
fignification. 
avid hid bimfelf in the field. 
5. It ts fometimes not reciprocal. 

I perceive it was not altogether your brother’s evil 
difpofition made him feek his deaths buta provoking 
merit feta work by a reproveable badnef in Aimfelf. 

Shakefpeare. 

Nothing in nature can fo peculiarly gratify the 
noble difpofitions of humanity, as for one man to fee 
another lo much bimfelf as to figh his gricfs, and 
groan his pains, to fing his joys, and do and feet 
every thing by fympathy. South. 

By HimseLr. Alone; unaccompanied. 

Ahab went one way by bimfe/f, and Obadiah went 

, another way by bim/feif. Kings. 
His. 2. f. [37n] A meafure of liquids 
among Jews, containing about ten pints. 

With the one lar=b a tenth deal of four, mingled 
with the fourth part of an Ain of beaten oil. Exed.xsix, 

HIND. adj. compar, hinder; fuper). bindu. 
[hynbarf, Saxon.] Backward; contrary 
in pofition to the face ; as, bizd legs. See 
HINDER and H1inpMosr. 

Bringing its tail to its head, it bends its back fo 
far till its head comes to touch its Aind part, and fo 
with its armour gathers itfelf into a ball. Ray, 

The ftag F 
Hears hisown feet, and thinks they found like more, 
And fears his Aind legs will oʻertake his fore. Pope. 

Hino. x. f. [hinde, Saxon, from Ainaus, 

Latin.} 


te The fhe to a ftag, the female of red deer. 
How he flew, with glancing dart amifs, ~ 
A gentle Sind, the which the lovely boy 
Did love as life. Fairy Queen 

Can’ft thou mark when the Ainds do calve? Fob. 

-Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, 

Not though the brazen-footed bind he flew. Dryden. 
2. [hine, Saxon.) A fervant. " 

A couple of Ford’s knaves, his binds, were called 
fotth by his miftrefs, to carry me in the name of 
foul cloaths to Datchet-lane. Sbake/peare. 

3- [hineman, Saxon.] A peafant; a boor ; 
a mean ruftick. 
a The Dutch, who caine like greedy binds before, 
To reap thesharveft their ripe years did yield, i 

Now look like thofe, when rolling thunders roar, 
And sheets of light’ning blaft the ftanding field. Dryd, 

He cloth’d himfelf In courfe array, 4 
A labing bind in hew. ee Fables, , 

Hinpse Rees. x. f. The fame as rafp- 
berries. 


Jo HINDER. vsa. [hindpian, Saxon.] 
To obftruct; to ftop ; to let; to impede. 


i Ainfworihe 
Hinder me not, fecing the Lord hath profpered m 
a n ‘ en. xxiv. 56. 
The whole World fhined with clear light, and none 
were bindered in their labour, Wifd. xvii. 20. 
H the alms were hindered only by entreaty, the 
hinderer is not tied to reftitution, becaufe entreaty 
took not liberty away from the giver. Taylor. 
Solitude dainps thought and wit: too much come 
pany diffipates and hinders it from fixing. Tempe, 
What hinders younger brothers, being fathers of 
families, from having the fame right. Loeke. 


To Hinnen: v. x. ‘To raife hindrances; 
to caufe impediment. 
You minimus of bindering knot-grafs made! Shak, 
This objetion binders not but that the herdick 
‘a@tion of fome commander, enterprifed for the 
Chriftian caufe, and executed iiappily, may be written. 


Dryden. 
6 D TINDER. 


Samuel, 


HIN HIP HIR 


s 
Hi NDER, adj. [from bind.] That which is Methinks we Rand on ruins, Nature thakes pocentaure, Fr.) A fabulous monfter, half 
in a pofition contrary to that of the face: em peter ee x4 4 + horfe, and half man. 
4 ogeated to face. No lap E off itt binges. P Dade. How are poetical tions, how are bippecemtaurs 
ars, fighting with any man, ftand upon their | 7 ince, v. a [from the Aub ] and chimeras to be imagined, which are things quite 
binder feet, end fo this did, being ready to give me a OPA A i out of nature, and whereof we can haveno notion ? 
t Sidney. | 1+ To furnith with hinges. thins Dryden, 
As the binder feet of the horfe Ruck to the moun- | 2. To bend as an hinge. Hir'ProcRass. x. f. [Aypocras, French; quaft 
tain, while the body reared up in the air, the poet Be thau a flatv’rer now, and Binge the knee, vinum Hippocratis.| A medicated wine. 
with great difficulty kept himfelf from fliding off | And let his very breath, whom thou'lt obferve, Sack and the well-fpic’d ipporra/s, the wine, 
his back, Addifon.| Blow off thy cap. Shakefpeare. Waffail the bow), with ancientribbands fine. King. 
Hi'nperance. 2. f. [from binder.) Im- To Hint. v. a. [enter, French, Shiner.) | Hilprocrares’s Sieze. nefe A woollen 
pediment; let; ftop; obftruction: with To bring to mind by a flight mention, or| bag, made by joining the two oppofite 
of, fometimes with zo, before the thing] remote allufion; to mention imperfeétly. angles of a fquare picce of flannel, ufed 
indered ; ‘with zo before the perfon. Willing to wound, and yet afraid to itrike, to ftrain fyrrups and decofions for cla- 
Faife opinions, touching the will of God to have Juft kint a fault, and hefitate diflike. Pope. saon Quincy 
things done, are wont to bring forth mighty and In waking whifpers, and repeated dreams, ' : + oN 
violent practifes againft the Ainderances of them, | ‘To biaz pure thought, and warn the favour'd foul. | Hi POET EEr J. [70 and ver; 
and thofe praétifes new opinions, more perniciuus Thenfon.|  hippogriffe, French.) A winged horfe; 
than the firt: yea, moft extremely fometimes oppo- ToHint at. To allude to; to touch flightly a bein ined by Ariofto. 
fite to the firt. - Hooker. upon. He caught him up, and without wing 
They mult be in every Chriftian church the fame, Speaking of Auguftus’s actions, he ftill remembers Of hippogriffe bore through the air fublime. Ailton. 
except mere impoflibility of fo having it, be 3 ga that agriculture ought to be fome way bined ar | Hipp'oPOTAMUS.#. f. [ir reos and roranG@>. | 
a hinderance have they been to the me i el lh ie F a the river horfe. An animal foundin the 
f what is well done? Dryden Hint. 2./. f POR e ere: Nile. 
$ Bist E not plighted each our holy oath, FOOD 1. Faine notice given to the mind ; remote | Hy’psuor. adj. [hip and fect.| Sprained or 
One foul fhould both infpire, and neither prove allnfion ; diftant infinuation. — r diflocated in the hip. 
Let him ftri€tly obferve the frit ftirrings and io- Why do you go nodding and waggling fo like 3 
fool, as if you were Aip/ber; fays the goofe to the 


His fellow’s Sinderance in purfuit of love? Dryden. 
He mutt conquer all thefe difficulties, and remove timations, the firit Sines and whifpers of good and 


Fi binderances out of the way i 8 get ites in Ait South. gofling. L'Efrange. 

jJuitice, -į 2, ouggeition; mtimation, f ; i r é 

HINDERER. x. f. [from hinder} He orf ' = On this bint 1 {pake, Piro) 2 hee a ms im A 
that which hinders or obitenéts, She lov'’d me for the dangers l had paft, Shak. Orbello. ge ete 


To HIRE. v.a. [hynan, Saxon. } 
1, To procure any thing for temporary ufe 
at a certain price. 
His fordid avarice rakes 
In excrements, and hires the jakes. Dryd. Fuvenal 
2. To engage a man in temporary fervice for 
Wages. 
` They weigh filver in the balance, and Sire a 
goldfmith, and he maketh ita god. Ifa, alvi. 6. 


A@tions are fo full of circumftances, that, as men 
obferve fome parts more than others, they take 
different Lizts, and put different interpretations on 
them. ] “Addifon. 

HIP. x. A- [hyppe, Saxon.] 
1. The joint of the thigh. - 

How now, which of your Sips has the moft pro- 
found feiatica. Shakefpeare. 

Hippocrates affirmeth of the Scythians, that, ufing 


Brakes, great Lizderers ofall plowing, grow. May. 
Hi'npertine. mf. [from bind or hinder.) 
. A paltry, worthlefs, degenerate animal. 
Hi'npermost, adj. [This word feems to 
' be lefs proper than Aizdmo?.) Hindmott; 

laft; in the rear. 
He put the handmaids and their children foremoft 
and Leah and her children after, and Rachel and 


Jofeph binder mf. > Genefis, continual riding, they were generally molefted with I cannot ftrike at wretched kerns, whofe arms 
Like to an enter’d tide they all ruth by, the feiatica or bip gout. Brown's Vulgar Errourse | Ave bir'd to bear their ftaves. Shukefpeares 
And leave you bindermo/?. Shakefpeare.} 2. Whe haunch; the fleth of the thigh. 3. To bribe. 


Hi'xomost. adj, (bindand mof.) The lat; 
the lag; that which comes in the rear. 
Tis not his wont to be the bindaroff man, 1 
* Whate’er occafion keeps him from usnow, Shakefp. 
_ He met thee by the way, and fmote the dindmo/? 
of thee, even all that were feeble behind. Dewz. xxv. 
Let him retire, berwiat two ages cat 
The firft of this, and Lindmof? of the laft, 
A lofing gamelter. Dryden, 
‘I'he race by vigour, not by vaonts is won; 
So take the bindme/f? hell—he faid, and run. Popes 
Hince. m. fe {or ingle, from bangle or 
_ hang.] : k 
1. Joints apon whicha gate or door turns. 


: So fhepherd’s ufe . 
To fet the fame mark on the Lip à 
Both of their found androttenfheep.  , Mudibras. 
Againft a ftump his tufks the monfter grinds, 
And ranch’d his bips with one continu’d wound, 
; Dryden. 
3. To have on the Hip. [A low phrafe.] 
To have an advantage over another. It 
feems to be taken from hunting, the 4 
or haunch of a deer being the part com- 
monly feized by the dogs. 
If this poor branch of Venice, whom I cherith, 
For his quick hunting, ftand the putting on, 
Ill have our Michael Caffio on rhe Bip. Shake/peare. 


Themetes firt, ‘tis doubtful whether 4i7’d, 
Or fo the Trojan deftiny requir’d, 
Mov’d that the ramparts might be broken down. 
è Dryden, 
4. To engage for pay: with the reciprocal 
word, 
They that were full, Sired out themfelves for 
bread; and they that were hungry, ceafed. 1 Sam. iii. 


5- To let;,to fet for a time at a certain 
price. ‘This, to prevent ambiguity, has 
fometimes the particle avr; as, he hired 
out his honfe t ftrangers. 

Hire. x. /. [hype, Saxon.] a 


At the gate Hır. 2. / [from peopa, Saxon.} ‘The fruit | 1. Reward or recompence paid for the ufe 
. geag ate de pe ftam wie | "T af the briar or the dogtofe of anything. 
Theam ae binge their ftrokesthe ates divorce, Eating Sips, and drinking wat’ry foam, Hub. Tale. | 2. Wages paid for fervice. 


Why thould you want? Behold, the earth hath 
Toots; 
The oaks bear mafts, the briats fearlet dips. Shake/p. 
Years of ftore of haws and dips do commonly por- 
tend cold winters. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
To Hir. v. a. [from his.] j 
1. To fprain or fhoot the hip. 
His horfe was bipp'd. Shakefpeare. 
2. Htp-nor. A cant word formed by the 
reduplication of bop. 
Your ditferent taftes divide our poet’s cares; 
One foot the fock, t’other the bufkin wears: 
Thus, whilc he trives to pleafe, he’s fore’d to do’t 
Like Volfcius bip-bop in a fingle boot. Congreue. 
Hr. iaterjeé. An exclamation, or calling 


toone; the fame as the Latin cho, heus | 


Great thanks and goodly meed to that good fire ; 
He thence departing gave for his.pains dire. Spenfcr. 
` have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty dire 1 fav’ under your father. Shake/p. 
Though little was their Sére, and light their gain, 
Yet fomewhat to their hare he threw, "Dryer. 
All arts and artitts Thefeus could command, -‘ 
Who fold for dire, or wrought for better fame. 
Dryden. 


And where the way they cannot find, they force. 
3 Denbam, 
Heay’n’s imperious qeen thot down from high; 
At her approach the brazen binges fly, 
‘The gates are forc'd. Dryden. 
2. The cardinal points of the world, Eat, 
Weft, North, and South, 


1f when the moon is in the Aage at Eaft, 
The birth breaks forward from its native reft; 
Full eighty years, if you two years abate, 
This itation give. _  Creech's Manilius, 
3. A governing role or principle. 

. The other Linge of puoifhment might turn upon 
alaw, whereby all men, who did not marry by the 
age of fiveeand-twenty, fhould pay the third part of 
Ho revenue. emple. 


HrreLING. #./. [from żire.] 
1. One who ferves for wages. 
The Lireling longs to fee the thades defcend, 
That with the tedious day his toil might end, 
‘And he his pay receive. Sandys. 
In the framing of Hiero’s fhip there were three 
hundred carpenters employed for a year, befides many 
other Airelings for carriages. Wilkins? Daedalus. 


4 To be of the Hinces, ‘To be in a flate Ainfworth Tis frequent here to fee a frecborn fon 
of iregalarity and diforder. Hip j dj. A ti ‘BR À On the left hand of a rich bireling run. Dryd.Fxv. 
The man’s fpirit 1s out of order, and off the ne Leg. i “a DP to, A mercenary ; a proftitute. 
hinges; and till that be put into its right frame, he Hr'ppisn. chondriack. Ainfworth, Now the thades the eveining walk with bays, 


will be perpetually ‘difguieted, Tilletfon, | HIPPOCE'NTAUR, A. Sf, [inaoxb fave ; hip- | No direling the, no proftitute to praife.. ' - Pope. 


HIRELING. 


HYS 


Ii:nertsc. adj. Serving for hire; venal; 
mercenary ; doingwhatis done for money. 


‘Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Of bireling mourners for his funeral doe. Dryden. 


Hier. #. f. [from ped , 
x, One who ufes thing paying a re- 


compence; one wha einploys others pay- 
ing wages. 
z. In feotland it denotes one who keeps 
fmal! horfes to let. 
Hirsute, adj. [birfutas, Latin.] Rough ; 
rugged. h 
here are bulbous, fibrous, and Sfrfure roots: 
the birfutzisa middle for, between the bulbous and 
fibrous ; that, befides the putting forth fap upwards 
and downwards, putteth forth in round. aron. 
His. pronoun poffeffive. [pyy, Saxon. ] 
1. The mafculine poffeffive. Belonging to 
him that was before mentioned, ` 
England bis approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the fucking ofagulph. Stakc/p. H.V. 
Ifmuch you note him, 
You fhalt offend him, and estend bis paffion. Shak, 
l Heav'n and yourfelf 
Had partin this fair maid ; now heav’n hath all, 
And all the better is it for the maid : 
: ` Your partin ber you could not keep from death ; 
But heav'n keeps bis part in eternal life. Sbakefp. 
If our father carry authority with fuch difpofition 
as he bears this latt furreader of bis, it will bur of- 
fend us. Shakefpeare, 
lde that is noorithed by the acorns he picked op 
under an oak in the wood, has appropriated them to 


» himfelf: nobody can deny but the nourifhment is 
bis. Locke. 
Whene’er I ftoop, he offers ata kifs; 


And when my arms I ftretch, be ftretches Ais. 
r Addifon. 

z. It was anciently ufed in a neutral fenfe 
where we now fay its, 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix bis earth-bound root? Sbakfp. Macbeth. 

Not the dreadful fpout, 
Shall dizy with more clameur Neptune's ear 
In Sis defcene. Shatefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

There’s not the {mallettorb, which thou behutd ‘ft, 
But in bis mouon fike an’ angel fings, 

Sull quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims. Séakefp, 

This rale is not fo general, but that it admiueth 
bis esczptions. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Opium lofeth fome of bis poifonous qualiry if it 
be vapoured out, mingled with fpirit of wine. Bacon. 

3- Itis fometimes ufed as a fign of the 
genitivecafe; as the man, his ground, forthe 
man's ground. Itis now rarely thus ufed, 
as its ufe proceeded probably from a falfe 
opinion that thes formative of the ge- 
nitive was $i contraéted. 

Where is this mankind now ? who livesto age 
Fit to be made Metlrafalem Ais page ? Donnt, 

By thy food confort, by thy father’s cares, 

By young Telemachos bir blooming vears. Pepe 

4. It is fometimes ufed in oppofition to this 
man’s. 

Were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands, 

Defire bir jewels, and this other's houfe. Shaks/p. 

5- Anciently before frf. 

Every of us, each for £is felf, laboored how to 
recover him. Sidrey, 

To Hiss. v. 7 {hifen, Dutch.} 

1. To utter a noife like that of a ferpent 
and fome other animals. It is remarkable 
that this word cannot be pronounced 
without making the noife which it fig- 
nifies. 

In the height of this bath to be thrown into the 
Thames and cooled glowing hot, in that furge, like 
ahorlethoe ; think of that; i/ing hot, Shakefp. 

The merchants thall bifr at thee. Ezek, sevin, 36. 

d See the furies arife : 


HIS À 
See the fnakes that they rear, 
How they dift intheir hair. Dry. Alexanders Fraf, 
Againft the fteed he threw 
His forceful (pear, which, biffing as it flew, 
Prere’d through the yielding planks. , Dryden. 
2. To condemn at a publick exhibition; 
which is fometimes done by difing. 
Men thall purfue with merited difgrace ; 
Hifs, clap their hands, and from his country gnace, 
Sandys. 
To Hiss. w, a. [pipcean, Saxon. ] 
1. To condemn by hiffing ; to explode, 
Every one will i/r him out to his difgrace. 
Ecclef. xsi. 1. 
She would fo fhamefully fail in the laft act, that 


inltead of a plaudite, the would deferve to be bifed 
off the ftage. More. 
T have feen many fucceflions of men, who have 
thot themfe!ves inte the world, fome bolting ny 
upon the ftage with vaft applaufe, and others biffe 
E ded quitting it with difgrace. i A 
Will you venture your all upon a caufe, which 
would be biffed out of all the courts as ridiculous ? 
Collisy ox Dueling, 
2. To procure hiffes or difgrace. 
Thy mother plays, and I. 
Play too ; but fo difgrac'd a part, whofe iffne 
Will if meto my grave. Shate/p. Winter's Tale, 
What'sthe newelt grief ? 
—That of an hour's age doth 4i/s the {peaker, 
Each minute teems a new one. Shakefp, Macbeth. 
Hiss. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The voice of a ferpent, and of fome other 
animals. 
He bifs for bi/s retarn'd, with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Milton. 


2. Cenfure; expreffion of contempt afed in 
theatres, 
ae He heard 
On all fides, from innumerable toogues, 
A difmaluniverfal 47/1, the found 
Of publick feorn ! Milton, 
Fierce champion fortitude, that knows no fears 
OF bifes, blows, or want, or lofs of cars. Pope. 
Htsr. tater, [Of this word I know not 
the original: fome thought it a corrap. 
tion of bub, huf it, hufbr, bif; but l 
have heard that it is an Irith verb com- 
manding filence.] An exclamation com- 
manding filence. 
—Mute filence 4i/ along ! 
*Lefs Philomel will deign a fong, 
in her fweetel} faddeft plight, 


Smoothing the rugged brow of night, Ailton. 


Hifi, Biff, fays another that {tood by, away, doc~ 
ter 5 for bere’s a whole pack of difmals coming. 
Swift, 
Histo'rtan. me f {Aiforicuc, Latin; ifto- 
rien, French.] A writer of fats and 
events ; a writer of hiftory. 
What thanks fufficienc, or what recompence 
Equal, have I ro render thee, divine 
Fiflorian, Milon. 
Uur country, which has produced writers of the 
firit figure in every other kind of work, has been 
very barren in good Difor ‘ans, Addtfon. 
Not added years on years my tafk could clofe, 
The tong biferian of my country's woes, Pope, 


HISTO'RICAL. | adj. [biftorique, French; 
HISTO'RICK, hiffovicus, Latin. ] 


te Containing or giving an account of fats 
and events. 

Beeaufe the beginning feemeth abrupt, it needs 
that you know the occafion of thefe feveral adven- 
tures; forthe method of a poet bifforical is not 
foch a3 of an hiftoriographer. Spenfer, 

In an bifforical relation weufe terms that are 
moft proper and beft known. Burnet’s Theory, 

Here rifing bold the pattiot’s honeit face ; 
There warriors frowning in bifforick brafs. 

2. Suitable or 


rative, 


goi A Pope. 
pertainiog to hiftory or nar- 


To Histo'rtry, v.a. 


' 


HIT 


With equal juftice and Sifforiek care, 

Their laws, their toils, their arms with his —: 

rior. 

Hisro'arcanny. adv. [from hiftorical. } 

In the manner of hiftory; by way ot 
narration. 

The gofpels, which? are weekly read, do all gr- 
torically declare fomet®tng which our Lord Jeius 
Chritt himfelf cither fpoke, did, or fuffered in his 
own perion, Hooker. 

When that which the word of God doth but 
deliver biffcrically, we conftrue as if it were legally 
meant, and fo urge it further than we can prove it 
was intended, do we not add to the laws of God ? 

Hooker. 

After his life has been rather invented than writ- 
ten, | fhalt confider him biftovically as an authors 
with regard to thofe works he has left behind him. 

Pope's Effay on Homer. 
{from Zory} To 
relate ; to record in hittory. 
O, mufe, biforify 
Her praife, whofe praite to learn your fkill hath 
framed me. Sidney. 

The third age they term hiftoricon ; that is, fuch 
wherein matters have been more truly bifforified, 
and therefore may be believed. Brown's Pulg. Err. 

HISTORIO'GRAPHER. 7. /. {isope and 


yapu ; hiftoriographe, French.] An hif- 
toran; a writer of hiitory. J 
The methed of a poet hiftorical is not fuch as of 
an biftortographer, Spenfer. 
hat poor ideas mutt ftrangers conceive of perions 
famous among us, Should they form their notions of 
them from the writings of thofe our biftoriographers, 
Addifor. 
T put the journals ioto a ftrong bor, afterthe man- 
ner of the Liforiograpbers of tome eaftern moun- 
tain, Arbuthnot's HR. of Jobn Bull. 
Hisrorto'G RAPHY. nf. [isogmand yeagu, | 
The arc or employment of an hiftorian, 
HISTO'RY. z. /. [fsogia; hifloria Latin; 
hifloire, French. ] ; 
t. A narration of events and fa@s delivered 
with dignity. 
Juftly Ciear fcorus the poet's lays ; 


[tis to Sifory he trufts for praife. Pope. 
z. Narration ; relation. 
The Sifory part tay within a little roam. Wife, 
Whar difforics of toil could I declare ? 
But Rill long-weary’d nature wants repair. Pope. 


3. The knowledge of faéts and events. 
Hiffory fo far as it relates to the affairs of the 
bible, is neceffary to divines. Waits. 
History Piece. xf A pi€ture reprefent- 
ing fome memorable event. 
His works refeimble a large ifory piece, where 
even the lefs important figures have fome convenient 


place. Pope. 
HISTRIC'NICAL. 2 adj. [from hifrio. 
HISTRIO'NICK, Latin; Aifrion, Fr.} 


Befitting thé flage ; fuitable toa player ; 
becoming buffoon; theatrical, A 
HistRIO'NICAL LY, adu. [from biftrionical.) 
‘Lheatrically ; inthe manner ofa buffoon. 
To HLL. v.a. [from ias, Latin, Minew ; 
from Žite, Danith ; to throw at random, 
Junius.) 
t. Fo ttrike ; to touch with a blow. 

When I firt faw her I was prefently ftricken s 
and |, like a foolith child, that when any thing Airs 
him will ftrike himfelf again upon lt, would needs 
look again, as though I would perfuade mine eyes 
that they were deceived. Sidney. 

His confelence fhall dir him inthe teeth, and tell 


him his fin and folly, toe South. 
2» Yo touch the mark ; not to mifs. 
Is he agod that ever fliesthe light? 
Or naked he, difguis’d in all untruth ? 
If he be hiind, how Sister hefo right? Sidney. 


So hard it is to tremble, and not toerr, and to dir 
the mark with a fhaking hand. South, 
6D2 3. To 


HIT 


3. To attain; to reach; not to fail; ufed 


of tentative experiments, 
Were | but twenty-one, 
Your father’s image is fo i7 in you, 
Plis very air, that { fhould call you brother, 
As I did him. Shakefp. 
.. Searchevery comment that your care can find, 
Some here, fome there, MAy Zirthe poet’s miud. 
Rafeommon. 

Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to bit 
the notes right, put it pat doubt that they have per- 
ception, and retain ideas, and ufe them for patterns. 

Locke. 
Vere’s an opportunity to fhew how great a bungler 
my author isin Sitting features. Atterbury. 
4. To fuit ; to be conformable to, 
Hail, divineft melancholy ! 
* Whofe faintly vifage is too bright 
To bit the fenfe of human fight. _ Dilton, 
şe To ftrike; to catch by the right bait; 
to touch properly, 

There you Zir him: St. Dominick laves charity 

exceedingly; that-argument ncvet fails with him, 
` Dryden. 
6. To Hit ef. To ftrike out; to fix or 
determine luckily. 

What prince foever can dit eff this great fecret, 
need know no more either for hisown falety, or that 
of the people he governs. * Temple. 

7. To Hit ont. To perform by good luck. 

Haying the found of ancient poets ringing in his 

* ears, he mought needs in finging Sit out fome of 
their tunes. Spenfer. 


To Hit. v.n- 


1. Toclath; to collide. 

If bodies be extenfion alone, how can they move 
and Lit one againtt another ? or whatcan make dif- 
tiné furfaces in an uniform extenfion ? Locke. 

Bones, teeth, and thells being faftained in the 

, water with metallick corpufcles, aod the faid cor- 
* pufcles meeting with and Bisting upon thofe bodies, 
bec conjoined with them. Moodward. 
2. To chance luckily ; to fucceed by ac- 
_ cident : not to mifs. ` 

Ofvexpeétation fails, and moft oft there 
Where moft it promifes ; and oft it biss 
Where hope is celdett and defpair moft fits, Shake/p. 

3. To fucceed ; not to mifcarry. 
The experiment of binding nf thoughts would be 
_ Siverfified, and you are to note whether it bits for the 
moft part. Bacon's Nat, fiftery. 

But thou bring*ft valour too and wit, z 
Two things that feldom fail to bir. Eudibras. 

This may Ait, ‘tis more than barely poffible. 

Dryden. 

All human race would fain be wits, 

And millions mifs for one tbat bits. 
4. To light on. 

There is 2 kind of conveying of effectual and im- 
printing paffages among{t compliments, which is of 
fingular ufe, ifa man can bit uponit. Baen. 

You’ve dit npon the very fring, which touch’d, 
Echoesthe found, and jars within my foul ; 

There lies my grief. Dryden's Spanifb Fryar. 

It is much, if men were from eternity, that they 
fhould not find out the way of writing fooner : fure 
he wasa fortunate man, who, after men had been 
eternally fo dull as not to find it out, had the luck 
at laft to biz upon it. Tilletfon. 

Theie’sa jut medium betwisteating, too much 
and too little ; and this dame had 4/¢ upon it, whea 
the matter was fo ordered that the hen brought her 
every day an egg. LD Ffirange. 

None of them Ast upon the art. Addijon. 

There’s but a true and a falfe predi€tion in any 
telling of fortune; and a man that never Sits on the 
right fide, cannot be called a bad gueffer, but muft 
taifs out of defiga. = Bentley. 

Hit. a J. [from the verb.] , 
1. A ftroke. - 
The king hath laid, that in a dozen paffes between 
you and him, he fhall not exceed you three bits. 
Shakefp. Hainlet. 
So he the fam’d -Cilician fencer prais’d 
And at each Bit with wonder feem amax'd. Dryden, 


Swift. 


Hite : 


2. Achance; a fortuitous event. ot 
To fuppofe a watch, by the blind diss of chance, 
to perform diverfity of orderly motions, without the 
yegulation of art, this were i more pardonable ab- 
furdity. Granville. 
Ifthe rule we judge by be uncertain, it is odds 
but we fhalt judge wrong; and if we thould judge 
right, yet it is not properly fkill but chance; not a 
true judgment, but a lucky Zit. Scuth, 
Let with more lucky Žir than thofe 
That ufe to make the ftars depofe. Eudibras. 
The fitherman’s waiting, and the lucky Air it 
had in the conclufion, tells us, that honet endea- 
vours will not fail. Li Efirange. 
1f cafual concourte did the world compofe, 
Aad things and 4/¢s fortuitous arofe, 
‘Vhen any thing might come from any thing ; 
For how from chance can conftant order {pring ? 
` i Blackmore. 


3. A lucky chance. 
Have alf his ventures fail’d ? What, not one bir F 
Shakefpeare. 
Thefe Sits of words a true pact often finds, without 
feeking. Drydea, 
lfat firit he minds his 47s, 
And drinks,champaigne among the wits, 
Five deep he toafts the towing lafies. Prior. 
To Hiren. v. z. [hergan, Saxon, or hocher 
French. Skizver.] ‘To catch; to move 
by jerks. 1 know not where it is ufed 
bur in the following paffage ; nor here 
know well what it means. 
Whoe’er offends at fome unlucky time 
Slides in a verfe, or Bitebesina ryhme; 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 


And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Pope. 
To Hi'rcneL. v. a. [See Harener.) 
To beat or comb flax or hemp. 4 


Hilrcuen. w. fi (heckeli, German.] Th 
inftrument with which flax is beatén or 
combed. : 

Hire. n.f. [hySe,Saxon.] A fmall haven 
to land wares out of veffels or boats : 
as Queenhithe, and Lambhithe, now Lam- 
beth. y 

HUTHER. adv. [hrSen, Saxon. 

1. To this place from fome other. 

Caefar tempted with the fame 
Of this (weet ifland, never conquered, 
And envying the Britons blazed name, 
O hideous hunger of dominion! birer came. 


Spenfer. 
Men mutt endure peel 
Their going hence, evzn as their coming dither. 
Sbakefp. 
Who brought me biber 
Will bring me hence, no other guide I feek. Milton. 
2. Itis ufed in oppofition : Aither and thi- 
ther, to this place and that. 
3. Tothisend; to this defign ; to this to- 
pick of argument: (Aue, Latin, Hue 


refer exitum.) Not much ufed. 

Hereupon dependeth whatfoever. difference there is 
between the ftates of faints in glory; Aither we refer 
whatfoever belongeth urto the highett perfection of 
man, by way of fervice towards God. Heoker. 

Hither belong all thofe texts which require of us 
that we fhould not watk after the fleth, but afcer 
the fpirit. i Tillotfon. 
HiTHER. adj. fuperl. bithermof. Nearer ; 

towards this part. 

After thefe, 
But on the birber fide, a different fort, 
From the high neighb’ring hills defended, Milton. 
Aneternal duration may be shorter or longer upon 
the Sizber cad, namely that extreme wherein it is 
finite. Hale, 
Hi'rHerntost. adj. [of hither, adv.) Near- 
eft on this fide. 


That which isexternal can be extended toa greater 
extent, at the ithermof extreme. Hale, 
Hi'tHerto, adv. [from biker.) 


HOA 
1. Yet; to thistime: a 
Hitherto 4 have only told the reader what ought 
not to be the fubject of a picture or ofa poem. Diyd. 
z. In any time till now. 
More ample fpirit than 4itberto was woot, . 
Here needs me, while the famous anceftries 
Of my moft dreadful fovereign recount. Fairy R3 
3. At every time till now. 1 i 
ln this we are not their adverfacies, tho’ they: in 
the other Sitherto have been ours. fLoker, 
Hitherts, lords, what yout commands impos'd 
1 have perform’d, as realon was, obeying. Ailton, 
Hitherto the kept her love conceal’d, A 
And with thofe graces every day belield 1,5 
The graceful youth. Dryden. 
He could not have failed to add the oppofitioa of 
ill fpirits to the good alone: this has Sirderto been 
the practice of the moderns. Dryd. Juvenal. 
To correct them, is a work that has bisherta been 
aftumed by the leait qualified hands. Swift. 
Hi’rHERWARD. adu. ‘{hySeppeand, 
Hi'rHERWARDS. Saxon.] This way ; 
towards this place. 
Some parcels of their power are forth’already, 
And only Sitherward. Shhkhe/p. Corislanus. 
The king himfelfin perfon hath fer forth, 


Or bisherwwards intended fpeedily. Shale/p. 
A puiffant and mighty pow'r f 
ls marching Litherward in proud array. Shahefp, 


Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honey’d words; arougher tongue 
Draws Sitherward. Milton. 
HIVE. »./. [hýfe, Sazon. ] 
1. The habitation or artificial receptacle of 
bees. 


Sabees with fmske, and doves with neifome ftench, 
Are from their ives and houfes driv’n away. Shak. 

So wand’ring bees would perilh in the air, 

Did not a found, proportian’d to their ear, 
apr their rage, invite them to the bive, aller. 
ees have each of them a hole in their biwes 5 
their honey is their own, and every bee minds her 
own concerns, Addifon. 
2. Ihe bees inhabiting a hive. 

The commons, like an angry dive of bees 

That want theirleader, featter up and down. Shat. 
3. A company being together. 

What modern mafons call a lodge, was by anti- 
quity called a dive of tree mafons ; and therefore, 
when a diffenfion happens, the going off is to this 
day called fwarming. Swift. 

To Hive. v.a, [from the noun. | 
te To put inro hives ; ro harbour. 

Mr. Addifon of Oxford has been troublefome tao 
me: after his bees, my latter fwarm is fcarcely worth 


biving. Dryden, 
When bees are fully fettled, and the clufter at the 
biegeft, Srvethem. Mortimer’s Elufoandry. 


2. To contain, as in hives; to receive, as 
toan habitation. 
Ambitious now to take excife 
Ofa more fragrant paradife, 
He at Fufcara's fleeve arriv’d, 
Where all delicious {weets are Siu'd.  Cleaveland. 
To Hive. v. x. To take helter together ; 
to refide collectively, 
He fleeps by day 
More than the wild cat: drones bive not with me, 
Therefore | part with him, bakefp. 
In fummer we wander in a paradifaical fcence, 
among groves and garderns ; but at this feafon we 
get into warmer houles, and ¿ive together in cities. 
z _ _ Pope's Letters, 
Hi'ver. n. J. [from bive,] One who puts 
bees in hives. 
Let the diver drink a cup of good beer, and wath 
his hands and face therewith. Mortimer. 
Ho, interj. (eho! Latin. A call; a 
Hoa. fudden exclamation to give no- 
tice of approach, or any thing elfe. 
What noife there bo ? Shakefpeare. 
Here dwells my father Jew: boa, who's within ? 
Shakefpeare, 
Stand 


HOA 


Ipeak thew along. 
UA) Nn | arpa ! 

Like BIRS kings would ftart forth, i 

Your wik!+ r el Sbakefp. | 
FA ,come forth and flee. Zirh. it. 6. 
pee, twain, what Megrid owns that ragged theep. | 


da < Dryden.) 
HOAR. adj. [han, Saxon] i 
1. White. ` eii a 


A people, u te” l p a 
Whom Ireland fent fromftoughs and forrelts bese. 
d Fairfax’ 


+ gtndhs a 7 


and cry, 


I fland of blifs, all affautes ” 
"= Baling; like thy’ Soar cliffs the loud fea wave. 
> x ew" - ty “Themen. 
z. ‘Grey with age. A, . | 

tegovern’d wasand guided évermare , 
Through wifdom ofa matron’grave and Dar. | 
TE P Ii Spenfer. 
Now {warms the populace, a countlefs throng ; 
Youth aad bsar age, and'man drives man along. 


. J , Pope. 
3. White with froft.: s i 
Hoar-rrost.m/. [boar and frof} “The 
~ congelations of dew in frofty mornings 
‘on the grafs. l m9 
When the dew was gone op, behold upon the face 
of the wlldernefs there lay a {mall round thing, as 
fmallas the dour2frof on the ground, Exed. xvi, 14. 
In Fascnheit’s thermometer, at thirty-two de-, 
grees the water in the air begins to freeze, which is 
boar-fi fis. Arbuthnot, 
HOARD. my. .fhond, Saxon.].. A ftore 
~ laid upin fecret; a hidden ftock ; a trea- 
fure. 
1 håve a venturous fairy, that hall feek 
The {quirrel’s beurd, and fetch thee thence new 
nuts. 1  Shakefp. 
They might have even ftarved, had it not been 
for this providential referve, this baard that was 
ftowed ın the ftrata underneath, and now feafonab! 
difelofed. Woodward, 
To Hoarn. v. x, To make hoards; to lay 
up ftore. 
e fear’d not once himfelf to be ia need, | 
Nor car'd to bourd for thofe whom he did breed. 


Spenfer. 
Happy always was it for that fon, 
Whofe father for his Loarding weot tahell? Shak. 
To Hoard. v. a. 


1. To lay in hoards ; to hufband privily ; 

to ftore fecretly. i 
The boarded plague of the. gods requite your love ? 
Sbake/p. 

You eard not health for your own private ule, 
But on the publick pend the rich produce. Dryden. 

You will be unfuccefsful, if you give out of a great 
man, whois remarkable for his frugality for the 
ane that he fquanders away the nation’s money; 

ut you may faf_ly rela:e that be doardrit. » 21 
Arbuthast's Art of political Lying, 

A fuperfluous abundance tempts us to forget God, 
when it is doarded in our treafirzs, or confidered as 
a fafe, independent provifion laid up for matty‘ years. 

x € E Rogers. 
2. It is fometimes enforced by the particle 
ups ' 

l have juĝ occafion to complain of them, who be- 
caufe they underftand Chaucer, would board him up 
as milers do their grandam gold, only to look on it 
themfelves, and hinder others from making ufe of it. 

Dryden. 

The bafe wretch who Loards wp all he can, `. 

Is prais'd, and call’d a careful thrifty man. Dryd. 
Hoa'roer. z f. [from foard,| One that 
ftores up in fecret. 


Since commodities will be raifed, this ‘alteration 


will be an advantage to nobody but boargers of 
money. Locke. 
Ho'arHoUuND, mf. [marrubinm, Latin.] 
A plant. 
Hoarhound has its leaves and flower-cup covered 
very thick with a white hoariaefs : it is famous for 
the relief itgives in moiit aithmas, of whicha thick 


t 


: H OB 

‘and vifcous matter isthe caufe; 

ufed. ow. 7 A Bill. 

Ho'aniness. a /, (from hoary.] -The ftate 

of being whitifh; the colour of old men’s 
“hairy ae: oe : 
He grows a wolf, his hoarine/s remains,” t 

+ And the fame rage ia other members reigns. Dryd. 

HOARSE. adj. [hay-, ‘Saxon; + heer/eh, 

Dutch.] Having the voice rough, as with 

a cold ; ‘having a rough found. p 

Come, fit, tit, anda fong, 7 * | 

——Clap into’t roundly, without hawking or fpit- 

ting, or faying we are 'Daurfa. 13 , Shakefp. 

The raven himfelf is Loarfey s py 29.47 


but it isinow Tittle 


p 


> 


HOC 


' One of his heels is higher. than the other, which 
gives him a bobble in his gait. Gulliver's Travels. 
/Ho‘sarerian. f. [from bobby. ]s 1a: °T 
à<-For twenty bobblera armed, ;Trifhmen fo called, 
becaufe they ferved on hobbies, he paid -fix-pence 
a-piece per diem, ` ‘ rece? auies. 
Ho’suinc LY. ade. [from bobble] Clum- 
Aily ; aukwardly ; with a halting gait.-, ; 
Ho'ssy. x. J. E aae French. ] » 
1. A fpecies of hawk, of 
* They have fuch a havering psffeffion of the Val- 
toline, as an AcbSy hath over a lark. -Bacone 
-ut The people wilt chop. like trouts at:an artificial 
= fly,and dare. like, larks.under the awe ofa. painted 
hobby. i 3 o% L' Efirange. 


. © Larks lie dird to Thin the So 


. That croaks the fatal enterance of Duncan.) 33 bys fight D 
Under my battlements. } Shaikeyp. jiddi. aaj: a exe 4 s flight, Dr. yd. 
He fped his fteps along iHebdar? rcibunding hore. | 2. [ Hoppe, Gothick, a horfe; bobin, Fr. 
foals | lacus oie Tan «tinu: Dryden] a pacing horfe.] . An Irifh or’ Scottifh 
The ftock-dove only through the foreft cooes, horfe; a pacing horfe; a garran. See 
Mournfully boarfe.. 5 bar sA] era Thomfan. | - 2? hee ‘ - at 


Ho'arseLY. adv. [from oar, efi With a 
rough harfh voice. aieo cori 
The hounds at ocarer, ditance-bo. A 


anfely bay? 
The hunter clofe purfi'd the Lala et ye. 
H'A RSENESS. mfe 


[from brar. ] Rough- 
nefs of voice. ee Ah 


The voice is fometimes interdluded an boar fë- 
nefs, or vifcous phlegm, t shir vc Flolder, 
1 had'a voice in heav'n; ere fulphtrous fteams™ 
Had'damp’d ittoa boarfenefi. Dryd. King Arthur. 
The want of it in the wind-pipe occafions hoarfe- 
! ‘neftin che gullet, and difficulty pf fwallowing. 

N —_ i N Arbuthnot on-Alinenis. 
HO'ARY: adj. [han, hapund, Saxon. -See 
Hoar.) VET diia 

1. White; whitifh. 
Thus fhe refted on her arm reclin’d, 
The boary willows waving with the wind, Addifon, 
2. White or grey with age, «" 
A comely palmer clad tn black attire, 
Ofripeft years, and hairsallboary grey.  Spenfer, 
Solyman, marvelling at the courage and majefly 
of the bovary old prince in his fogreat extremity, 
difmiiied him, and fent him again into the city, ~ 


t 


Knolles's Hiftory, g 


Has then my 4eary head deferv’d no better. 


b 
Then in full age and boary holinefs, 
Retire, great preacher, to thy promis'd 

3. White with frot. 

The feafons alter; Aoary headed 'frofts 
Fallin the freth lap of the crimfon rofe. 

4. Mouldy ; moffy ; rufty. 

There was brought out of ‘the’ city into the camp 
very coarfe, hoary, moulded bread. Kagifes's Fiffory. 

Ho'anos. Thisis probably corrupted from 
hab nab by a coarfe pronunciation. Sec 

HAB Nar, . ats 

„~ His incenfement at this moment is fo implacable, 
that fatisfaction can be none, bur pangsof death and 

fepulehre : bobned is his word; giv’tit, ortake’. 
ms SE akefp. 

To HO'BBLE. ~v. x. [to Zop, to bopple, to 
bobble.] ‘ 

1. To walk Jamely or ankwardly upon one 
leg more than the other; to hitch’; to 
walk with a aya and ineumbered fteps. 

The friar was boddling the fame way too. Dryden. 
Some perfons continued a kind of bobb/ing march 
on the broken arches, but fell throtgh."  Advifen. 
Was he everable to walk without leading-{trings, 
without being difcovercd by his Lebé/ing ? = Swift, 

z. To move roughly or unevenly. Feet 
being afcribed to verfes, whatever is done 
with feet is likewife aferibed to them, 

Tlofe ancient Romans had a fort of cxtempore 
poetry, oruptuneable $ Jé/ingverle. * Dryden. 
While you Pindarick truths rehearfe, 7 
She hebbles in alternate verfe. t Prior. 

Ho'nene. x. /. [from the verb.} “Unélen 

aukward gait, A ood 


ign Prior 


* Shakefp. 
4 


TORY ‘ a 


a 
Rowe. 


TAN n i p 
3. A ftick on which boys get aftride and 
ride. abe pi tee us E aN i ite | 
“Thofegrave contenders about opinionative trifles 
look like aged Socrates upon his’ boy’s bob4y horfe. 
au? UEV i | Glanville. 
“WAs young children, who are try'd in > ; 
3 Go:cartsýto keepithcirifteps from fliding, 7, 
When members knit, and legs grow ftronger, _, 
Make ufe of fuch,machine no longer ¢ oe 


se 
4 
on 


„But leap prodibitw, and {cout > + “a =i 
On horfe éall'd bobby, or without, Prior. 
+- No bubhy horfe, with gorgeous topy ve 

T Could with this Rod of Sid compare. Swift. 


4: A ftipid fellow] A os otos-20 70.2 
wall I have Qudied cight‘or, nine’ wife words.to {peak 
to you, which thefe d044yhorfes muft not hear; , 

nat we tee i). 
Honco'stin. n. f [according to, Skinner, 
for robgoblins, from Robin Goodfellow, Hob 
being the nickname of Robin : but more 
tobably, according to Wallis and Funius, 
+t ye | nine À “i . 
*bopgoblins; empufe, becaufe they do not 
move thcir. feet: whence, Gj: Wallis, 
came’ the boys play of fox in rhe hole, the 
, fox “always hopping‘ on sone leg.] A 
frightful fairy. a 
Fairies, black, grey, green and white, 
Attead-your"office and your quality ; Te 
Crier bobpobliny make the fairy o-yess . Wdakefp: 
Ho's1r. v. J. A {mall mortar. to {hoot litde 
bombs. a p 
Ho'sh AL. z f: [from bobby and vail] `A 
. nail ufed in fhoeing'a hobby or little 
horfe ; a nail with a thick ftrong head: * 
Steel, if thou turn thine edge, 1 befeech Jys on 
my knees thou may'ft be turn’d into, Aebnai/s 
p : T ` Shakefp. 
< We Mall buy maidens as they buy bodnails, by 
the hundred. a eee pe 
Ho's NAILED. adj. [from Zobra; | Set with 
hgbnails. , Taa Rg ai 
a Would’ thot, friend, who haf tWo'legs‘alone, 
* Would'tt thou, to run the.gantlet, thefe expofe 
Toa wholé conipahy of'Audadil'd thoes ? Diydeds 
Hock. xf. [The Täne with Bough ; poh, 
‘i Saxon.] ‘The joint hetween the knee 
‘and the fetlock, “J N à zaa i 
To Hock, v. a. [from the’ rioun.] ), ‘To 
_edifabletn the Hock. "8 0S Fo, 
Hock. fore 7+ Qnwf [from Hockheim, on 
Ho'ckamore. the Maine. | Old {trong 
Rhenifh ro ysa et be, 
Retlor’d the fainting, high and mighty, 
With brandy, wine, and agua vite ; 
And made ’em ftoutly overcome 
With bachrach, bockamore and mum. Hudibras, 
Wine becomes fharp, as bock, like vitriolick 
TEU Voyer. 
Ll" Tf cyder-royal fhould become unpleafant, and as 
uatit to bottle as old Aorkamore, mix one peat) 
0 


HOG 


of thst and one of cart new cyder together. 
5 . Mortier. 
Ho'cxners, m, Je [hock and herb.) A plant 
»- the famewith mallows. Ainfavarth. 
To Ho'cete. v. a. [from Bock.] ‘To ham- 
ftring:; to cut the finews about the, ham 
ot boagh. ` 


word is referred by Tidlet/on to a form of 
the Romith church. Junius derives it 
from hocced, Wéith, a cheat, and poke and 
e poo, a bag, jugglers afing a bag for 
conveyance. it-is‘cortupted from fome 
words that had once a meaning, aud 
which perhaps cannot be difcovered.] A 
juggle; a cheat. 
f ye of boeus pocuffing, andof difguifing mat- 
ters, is furprifing. ` *Efirange. 
HOD. TS Jorrai perhaps in contempt 
from bood, ‘a hod being carried -on_ the 
head.] A kind of trough in which a la- 
bourer carries mortar to the mafons. 
A fork and a hook to be tampering in clay, 
A lath, hammer, trowel, a bod or atsay.. Tuffer, 
Hopman. n. j. [hedand man.) A labouter 
that carries mortar. , í 
Hopmanpo'p.x.f A fih. f 
P Thofe that caft their fhell are the lobiter, the 
crab, the crawfilh, and the dodmanded or dodman. 


4 EW le $ Baecn, 
Hopce-popce. x. f. (bachè, poche, hoche- 
. pot, quali, bachiren por, French. ] A medley 
of ingredients boiled together. 

- They have made our Englifh tongue a gallimau- 
frey, or hodge-podgeof allother fpeeches.  Spenfer, 
ws Tt produces excellent corn, whereof the Turks 
make the trachana, and bouhourt, a certain bodge- 
podge of fundry ingredients. Sandys's Travels, 


Hooiet/ewar. adj. {hedieruus, Latin.] ‘Of 


it Y a A a 
Hoe. ae [Aoue, French; houwe Dutch.) 
An inftrument to cat up the earth, of 
which, the blade is at right angles with 
the handle. 
They fhould be thinned with a bee. © Mortimer. 
To Hoe. v. a. fhouer, French; bonwen, 
Durch.] ‘To cut or dig with a hoe. 


They muft be continually kept with weeding and 
: hoeing - Mortimer. 


HOG. z. f.[Aweb, Welfh.] `> 
T. The general nameof fwine. _ 5 
This will raife the price of bogs, if we grow all 
to be pork-eaters. Shakefp, 
The 4og, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this Lord of all. 
2. A caftrated boar. 
3- To bring Hoss to a fair market, To 
fail of one’s defign, 
You have brought your Legs 70 a fine market, 
ag on ~ > ~ « SpeGiator. 
4. Hog is ufed in Lincolnfhire for a, theep 
of a certain age, I think of two years. 
f `- Skinner, 
Ho’ccore. ». f g and cote.) A houfe 
for hogs ;. ahogity. , 
Our of a {mall éogcote fixty or eighty load of 
dung hath been raifed. Mortimer. 
Holcceret.#./. A two year old ewe. 
» Ainfworth. 
Hocu. z. f. fotherwife written bo, how, or 
bough, ftom hoogh, z” A hill ; ri- 
fing ground ; a cliff. Obfolete. 
That well can witoefs yet unto this day, 
The weftern bogh, befprink!’d with the gore 
Of mighty Goemot. Fairy Queen, 


Pope, 


Hocuerp, x. f- [hog and hypo, a keeper.) |, 


A keeper of hogs. 


7 Hanmer. |. 
HOCUS POCUS. [The original of this}. 


HOI 
"The tetms bdgberd and cowkeeper are nat torbe 


« ufed in our poctry , but there are no finer words in 
withe Greek. toe ` 1 Broome. 


'Ho'çcrsH, adj. [from ogy] “Having the 


qota of an hog; brutih; greedy ; | 


elih 4 pe Naf Sene PTET i 
te f Sufpicion Mifo had, for the boggife threwdaefs of 
„` her brain, and Mopfa, fora very unlikely envy. 1 
- a Sidney. 
Ho’ce1suxy. ady. [from hoggifs.] Gree- 
dily; felfifhly.. ‘A. 
Ho'ccisuness. nef. [from baggi/2.] Bru- 
tality; greedinefs; felfifhnefs. 


Ho’cspeans. ‘ - 

Ho'csB READ. a. Plants, “Aix TA 

Ho'GSMUSHROOMS. ER i 

Holesrennec. x. f. [hog and fennel] A 
lant. +! wa 


Holasnean, [hog and head.] 
u A meafure off 
three gallons. 
Varro tells, that every jugerum of vines yielded 
fix hundred urns of wine: according to this propor- 
tion, our acre thould yield fifty-five bog focads, and 
a little more. Arbuthnot. 
2. Any large barrel... i 
Blow ftrongly with a pair of bellowsio a bsg- 
JSoead, putting ihto it before, that which you would 
have preferved ; ‘and in the inttanc that you with- 
draw the bellows, (topthe hole. > » . Bacon, 
They Quog up one of their largett Log fbeads : 1 
drank it off; for it did not hold half a pint. 


feds se 


—_we? 


Holesry. PA [žog and £y.) The place 
in which fwine are put to be fed. 


The families of farmers live in filth and naftinefs, | 


without a fhoe or ftocking to their feet, or a heute 
fo convenient as an Enghih Log fy. . Swift. 


Ho'cwasn. s. f. [hog and wak.) ‘The 
draff which is given to fwine. 

* Your butler perloins your liquor, andthe brewer 

t fells you Legwafh, Arbutbrat s Hift.of Jobn Bull, 


Holipen. m f. [Aoeden, Welth 5 fæmina, 


levioris fame, Ñatin.]> An ill-taught 
aukward conntry girl. 


To Ho'ipEN v. x. [from the noun.) To 
romp indecently. 

Some of them woold get a feratch; but we al- 

waysdifcovered, upon examining, that they had been 

` hoidenizg with the young apprentices. Swift, 

To Horse. Jv. a. [haufer, French.] To 

To Hoist. raife up on high. ' 

Tis the {port to have the engincer boi up with 

his own petar. Shake/p, Hamlet. 
oin you with me; 


We'll quickly boi duke Humphrey from his feat. . 
quickly doit phrey Shaif.. 


Hoife fail, and fy ; 
And in thy flight aloud on Cratisery. Chapman. 
Auria had boifed fail, and was on his way toward 
the bay of Naupattus. Kaelles’s Uiftory. 
They loofed the rudder bands, and S2i/ed up the 
mainfail to the wind, and made toward hore, 
AT xxvii. 40. 
That man which prizeth virtue foritfelf, and can- 
not endure to Loife and ftrike his fails, as the divers 
natures of calms and ftorms require, mut cut his 
fails of mean length and breadth, and content him- 
felf with a flow and fure navigation, Raleigh. 
What made Abfatom kick at all the kindneffes of 
his father, but becaufe his ambition would needs be 
fingeriag the fceptre, and 4e/ftiag him inte his fa- 
ther’s throne ? South. 
We thought for Greece 
The fails were beiffed, and our fearsreleafe. Dryd. 
They 40/7 him on the bier, and deal the dole, 
And there’a anend, Dryden's Perf. 
What hafle the made to boiff her purple fails ! 
And to appear magniticent in flight, 
Drew half our ftrength away, 
Their navy {warms upon the coats: they cry 
To boif? their anchors, but the godsdeay. Dryden. 


liquids containing fixy 


Gulliver's Traveli | 


{ 


Dryd. All for Lave,’ 


HOL 
Seize him, take, Joff-lrim up, break off his holds 
And tofs him headlong from the tample’s wall. 
are Souther t. 
Vf *twas an iftand where they found the fhells. 
they ftraightways concluded that the , whole iftend 
, lay originally at the bottom of the fea, cand that tt 
‘was boiffed up from fome vapour from beneath. 
__ Hoodward’s Natural Hifors. 
Ho p, in the old gloffaries, is mentioned 
inthe fame fenfe with qweld, i. e. a go- 
vernour or chief officer; bat in fome other 
plates for love, as Aold/ic, lovely. 
Gibfon's Camden. 


“l 
Ta HOLD. v. a. preter. beld; part, paff. 
held or holden. [haldan;Gorhick ; Pilea, 
Saxon ; kenden, Dutch.) > 
1. To grafp in the hand: to gripe; to 
clutch. 
Lift up the Yad, old him fnthy hand. Gerefis. 
France, thou may’tt bold a ferpent by the tongue, 
A fatting tyger fafer by the tooth, i 
Than. keep in'peace that hand which thoudo’t bald. 
À Sbakejp. 
2. To conne&; to keep from feparation. 
The loops beld one curtain to another. 
f Exod. sxxvi, 33. 
3. To keep; to retain; to gripe faft; not 
to let ga. 
Teo tate it was for fatye to be told, 
Or ever hope recover her again 5 
In vain he feeks, that having caanot bold. i 
:, ; Fairy Queen, 
Prove all things : bold faft that which is good. 
2 Thef. v. 


| 


‘ 


4. To maintain as an opinion. 
Thou halt there them that hold the doctrine of 
Balaam, Rev. 
5» To confider ; to regard. 
T as a ftrangerto my heart aad me 
Hold thee from this for ever. Shakefpeare, 
6. To think of; to judge with regard to 
raife or blame. 
| old him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body fora girl thattoves him not, 
One amongit the faireft of Greece, 
That bolds his honour higher than hiseafe. Shak, 
‘This makes thee bleffed peace fo light to bold, 
Like Summer's flies that fear not Winter's cold. 
Fairfax, 
Hild fuch in reputation. Phillips. 
He would make us amends and fpend fome time 
with us, if we beld his company and conference 
agreeable. Bacon, 
As Chaueer is the father of Englith poetry, fo I 
bold him in the fame degree of veoeration as the 
Grecians'be/d Homer, orthe Romans Virgil. Dryd. 
Ye Lutian dames, if any here 
Mold your unhappy queen Amata dear?! Dryden, 
7. To receive, and keep in a veffel. 
She tempers dulcet creams, nor thefe to bold 
Wants her lit veffels pure. Milton. 
8. To contain; to receive into its capacity: 
as, a hogthead Aclds fixty-three gallons ; 
the fack is too little'to bold the grain. 
g. To keep; not to fpill. 
a Broken ciiterns that can bold no waters Jerem 
10. To keep; to hinder from efcape. 
For this infernal pitfball never bold 
Celeftial {pirits in bondage. 
11. Tokeep from fpoil ; to defend. 
With what arms 
We mean to éc/d what ancicatly we claim 
Of empire. 
12. To "o 
Man thould 
By wifdom. 
13. To have any ftation. 
The ftar that bids the fhepherd fold ; 
Now the top of heav’n doth bold, Milten. 
And now the ftrand, and now the plain they de/d 5 
Their ardent eyes with bloody fireaks were mias 
ryden. 


Obfrve 


Shake/p. 


Milton, 


Milon 
from lofs. 


better bold his place 
Milton. 


6 
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Obferve the youth who firftappears in fight, 
And Seid: the neareft itation to the light. Dryden. 
14. To poffefs ; to have. : 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the leath, 


To let him Mip at wiil. Shakefp. 
The caftle, bolden by ifon of Germans, he 
commanded to be befieged. Knolles’s Hiftery. 


Affuredly it is more fhame for a man to lole that 
which he bo/derb, than to fail in getting that which 
he never had. m, A Hayward. 

15. 1o poffefs in fubordination. 
~He was willing to yield himfel{ unto Solyman as 
his yalla}, and of him to bold his ies for a 
yearly tribute. < “Knolles: 

The termstoohard by which I was to bold, * 
The good. 

16. Yo fufpend ; to refrain. = 
` Men in the midft of theie.own blood, aod fo furi- 
oufly alfailed, de/d their haods, contrary to the Jaws 


of nature and neceffity. Bacon. 
_ Death! whatdo'tt! O So/d thy blow | ' 
What thou do'tt, thou do’ not know,  Cra/baw. 


17. To flop; to retrain. 
We cannot bold mortality’s ftrong hand. Shakefp. 
Feil, banning hagi inchantrefs, bolt thy tongué. 
ae } m aa v Shekefpeare. 
~ When frait the c, by no force compell’d, 
Wor e a ‘held, i ` 
“Break forth atonce. Waller, 
Unlcfs thou find occafion, Bold thy tongue; © 
Thyfetf or others, carelefs talk may wrong. Denham. 
{sld your laughter, then divert your fellow. 
fervaots. ~ Sawifi. 
18. To fix to any condition. ; 
P Misgractous promife you might, 
As caufc had call'd you op, have beld him to, 
19. To keep; to fave. 
Stay but a Little ; for my cloud of dignity 
- Is bedd from falling with fo weak a wind, 
‘That it will quickly drop: my day is dim, Shuke/p. 
20. Toconfine to acertain flare. f 
The Moft High then Mewed figns for them, and 
kuld Gill the ood, ’till they were palled over. 


Shak. 


2 Efdr. tii 14. 


21. To detain; to keep in confinement or 
fubjection. i ai 
Hie God hath raifed up, having loofed the pains 

of death, becaufe it was not poilible that he thould be 

_ bolden of it. ` Ad, 
22. To retain; to continue. ~ 
“Phefe reafons mov'dher ftar-like hufband’s heart ; 


But fill he eld his porpofe to depart. Dryden. 
22. To pra&tife with continuance, 
Nighe 
Aad chaos, anceftors of nature, bold 
„Eternal anarchy. Bilton. 


24, Not tointérmit. 1 ' 
_ Sced-thme and harvett, heat and hoary froft, 
Shall £22 their courfe. Milton. 
zg. To folemnize; to celebrate. 
‘The queen this day here Ao/ds her parliament, 
But litte thioks we hall be ofher council. Shake/p. 
He beld a feat in his boufe like the featt ot a 
king. 1. Sam, 
26. Toconferve ; not to infringe. 
Her hulband heard it, and held his peace. 
Numb, xxx07, 
She faid, and Se/d her peace: Eneas went, > 
Unknowing whom the facred fibyl meant. Dryden. 
27. To manage; to handle intelledually: 
Some in these difcourfe defice rather commenda- 
tion of wit, in being able to &c/d all arguments, 
thas of judgment im difcerning what is true, Buron. 
28. To maintain. : 
Whereupon they alfo made engines againft their 
engines, and beld them battle a long feafon, 
n N . 1 Mar, vi. 52. 
29. To catry on conjunétively. 
The Pharifees beld acouncil againft him. Matréew, 
A while difcourfe they dc/d. Mitton. 
> go. ‘Vo profecute; to continue, 
He came to the land's end, where he holding his 
courfe towards the Welt, did at length pesceably pafs 
Mbhrough the traits, Abbot. 


4 


1 Milton. 
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31. Te Horo forth, To offer, to exhibit ; 
To propofe. 
| ~ Chriftianity came into the world with the greateft 
| fimplicity of thought and language, aswell as life 
and manners, bolding forth nothing but +h 
| charity, and humility, with the beliefof the Meffiah 
and of his kingdom. Temple. 
Obferve the conneCtion of ideas in the propofitions, 
which books bold forth and pretend to teach as 
truths, à Locke. 
My account is fo far from interfering with Mofes, 
thar it Boldt forth a natural interpretation of his 
denfe. | Woodward. 
432. Zo Horo forth. To proterd; to put 
t - forward to view. 1 6 ; 
“Hew joyful and pleafant a thing itis to have a 
light beld us forth from heaven to directour fteps I 
nee j a wom! Ciee: 
33. To Horn &. -To reftrain; to 
by the bridle. i 
ME have! lately 


govern 


fold my pag, and honeftly told his 


greatelt fault, which is, that he became fuch a lover |; 
of liberty, that licould Scarce bold him in. Swift. | 


34- TeHond iz. ‘Lo refrain in general. 

Thee mens hattinels, the,.waritr fort of you doth 
not commend ye with they had 4e/d themfelves 
longer ix; and adt fe daageroally down abroad s 

za, p Tooker, 

35- Ta Horn of. To prep at a diftance. 

Although ’tiane that Calio have his place ; 

Yet ifyou pleafe to bald him off a while, 

You fall by that perceive him., Shake/p. Orbelfo. 

~ The object of fight doth firike upon the “pupil of 

the eye directly, without any interception; whereas 

ithe cavt of the ear doth bald eff the found a little 

from the organ. o Bacon, 

Lam the. better acquainted with you for abfence, 
ay men are with themfclves for -affiiction : abfence 
does but 4o/d off a friend, to make a friend, to 
make ofe fee hist truly. Pope te Swifi. 

36. To Horo ox. To continue ;.to pro- 
tract; to puth forward. \ 

They took Barbarofla, bolding on his eourfe to 
Africk, whe brought great fear upon the countuy. 

e p Ma Knolfer’s Hi ory, 

Ifthe obedience thatlenged were indeed due, then 

did our brethren both begin the quarrel anid bola It or, 

a F ` Sauxderfor. 

37. To Horo out. To extend; to ftretch 
forth. 

The King beld our to Efther the golden fceptre 
that was in his hand. Eftb.v. 2. 

38. Te Hord ext. To offer; to propofe. 

Fortune bolds out thefe to you as rewards. 

y r Ben Fonfor. 
39- To Hord ont. To continue to do or 
fuffer. a 

He cannot long £old out thefe pangs, : 

Th? incetlant care and labour of his mind. Sbakefp. 
40. To Horn wp. Torraife aloft. 

I fhould remember hint: does he not dod up his 
head, as it were; and flrut in his gait? Shake/p. 

The hand of the Almighty vitibly beld xp, and 
prepared to take vengeance, f Lacke. 

4t. To Hoto wp. To fuftain; to fupport 
by influence or contrivance. 

There is no man at once either excellently good 
or extremely evil, but grows either as he boldi him- 
felf wp in virtue, or lets himfelf flide to vicioufnefs. 

Sidney. 

It followeth, that all which they do in this fort 
proceedeth originally from fome fuch agent as know- 
cth, appointeth, do/deth up, and actually frameth 
the fame, 4 Hocker, 

The time miforder’d doth in commen fenfe 
Crowd us, and crafh ua to this monftrous form, 

. To beld our fafery up. 

And fo fuccefs of mifchief thall be borne, 
And heir from heir fhall bold his quarrel xp. Shak. 

Thole princes have beld up their fovercignty bet, 
which have been fparlngin thofe grants. Davies. 

Vhen'do not trike him dead with a denial, 

But bold him wp in life, and cheer his foul 
With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope. 
k Addifon's Cato. 


| r they deedive., 


Shakefp. 
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42. To keep from falling ; materially. 


We have often made one confiderably thick piece 

t of marble take and bold xp another, having* pur- 

pofely caufed their flat furfaces to be carefully ground 

and politbed, ¢ , Boyle, 
To Horo, wn,” © Zz l 


t. To \ftand ; to, be right; to ‘be without 
exception. 


To fay that fimply an argument, taken from 
man’s authority, doth bold no way, neither afirma- 
tively: nor negatively, is hard. Hocker. 

This Sefdeth not in the fea-coafts. -  - Hacer, 

The lafting of, plants is mof in thofe that are 
largett of body; as oak, elm, and chefnut, and 
this do/dech in trees; but in Hetbs itis often gontrary, 

4 X roe cd Bar, 

When the religion formerly received is rent by 
difourds, and when the holinefs of the profefibrs of 
religion is decayed, and full of fcandal, and withai 
the times be ltupid, ignorant, and barbarous, you 
may. doubt the {pringing up of anew (ct; if then 
alfo there thould arife any extravagant and ftrange 
fpitit, to make himfelf author thereof; all which 
points $ed when Mahomet publithed his law; 
; T oe aE ee acon. 
Nothing can be of greater ufe and defence to the 

* mind than the difcovering of the colours of good and 
evil, thewing in what ‘cafes they: bold, and in what 
A ve bo tee Baron. 

. Where outward force conftrains, the fentence olds z 
But who confteains me a ~ į Milton., > 

_ None of his folutions will bold by merc mecha- 

picks, | = ` More. 
This unfeen agitation.of the. minute parts will 
bold in light and fpirituous liquors, ~~~ . Boyle. 
The drift of this figure olds good in all the parts 

of the creation. Wk fee 


” ranpe. 
= The reafons given hy them againft the worliip'of | 
images, will equally do/d againit the’ worlhip of 
images amongit Chiiftians. -Stilling fleet, 
It boldi in all operative principles whailoever, 
but efpecially in fuch aş relate to morality; in 
which not to proceed, is certainly to go backward. 


id 7 - South, 
The proverb olds, that to be’ wife and love, 

Js hardly granted to the gods above. Drydens Pables, 

` As if th’ experiment were made to a 
3 For bafe production and rejeét the gold. 1 Dryden. 
This semark, f muft acknowledge; is not fo pro- 
per for the colouriog' as the ‘defign; but itwwill bold 
for bath, ryden, 


Our author offers no reafpn ; and when any body 
docs, we thal] fee whether it will bold or not. decke, 
The rule boldi in land as well as all othe, commo- 
dites, m * oo . Locke. 
This feems‘to'bo/d in’ moft cafes. Addifen. 
_ © The analogy ‘hafds good, and precifely keeps to 
‘othe fame properties. in the planets and comets? 
1 r . Cheyne. 
Sandtorius's experiment of perfpiration, being to 
thwother fecretions as five to three, docs not bold io 
this country, except in the hotteft time of Summer. 
‘Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Tn words, as fathions, the fame rule will bold; 
Alike fantaftick, if too new or old. Popes 


ze To continne unbroken or unfubdued. 
Our force by land-hath nubly 4e/d. Shake/p. 
3- To laft; to endure. i 
We fee, by the peeling of onions, what a bolding 
fubftance the kinis ^ Bacon, 
Never any man was yet fo ald, 
But hop’d his life one Wioter more might Sold. 
y p Denbam, 
4- To continue without variation. 
We our itate 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience bolide. + 
, Milton, 
He did not bold in this mind long. L'Effrange. 
g- To refrain. 
His dauntlefs’heart would fain have beld 
From weeping, but his eyes rebell'd. 
6. To ftand up for; to adhere. 
Through envy of the devil came death into the 
world, and they that do 4o/d of his fide do find it. 
Wifd. is, 240 
They muft, if they žold to their principles, agree 
. that 


Dryden. 


that things had their prododtion”alway$"¢s ‘naw they 
have. h Hale. 
When Granada for your uncle held, 
You was by.us reftor'dyaodhe expell’d. ag Jyden. 
d Numbers n 
With the fait freckled king and beard ofgold Poti « 
So vig’ his eyes, Iuch, rays Mey cart 3 
a vig'rous are his eyes, uch rays they cart, 
So prominent his eagle's beak is plac’d. UDryteern! 
7. To be dependant on. _ OT aes 
"The other two were great princes, though bolding 
of him; men both of giant-like hugenefs and force. 
aa t Sidney. 
h 


' 


The mother, ifthe houfe belds of the joe had 
rather, yea and willyhave fher-fon cunning and bold. 
‘ oe a Afchan, 
1 ‘Phe great barons-Had. hot only:great Aumbersiof 
knights, but even petty barons 4:/ding under them. f, 
azi av@orvosne 1 igus e 8 Tetrple. 
2 MY crowtitisiablolae, and Loldr of none. “1 Dryd. 
S. ‘Po derive right, i = Suc claves) eam 
* ais frue, fiath force the ‘noble rigle tpringé 5° 
1 {therefore A44 from that which Grit mente Rings! 
erie in ee 
6: 'Td'tnalntaih an‘opinien. 7°.) ete 
j “ Hiin ony proi without mn hivti'ela- | 
‘amined, » bns dag mib fre m pe tocke. 
10. To Horo forth. To,harangue +, to fpeak 
> in publick ; to fet forth.publicklys: ‚u > 
A petty eonjuror, telling fortunes, . bald vforth':in 
the market place. ages > ' 
1i, To Houp, ix. To reftrainone’s:felf, © 
I am foll of the fury of the Lord: '9 am weary 
© with balding in. .. mT” Ferari Er. 
12. To Horo in. Totöntinde in luck, y 
i duke, playing at hazard, beld" inva great arty 
““Randstogetncrs = uate mua fo 
13. To Hown of. To keep at a diftance 
© without clofing with offerse , 


’ 


oss 


weet 
Thefe are interefts ‘important enough, and yet 
"we mult’ be wooed. fo conffder them; nay, that 
+ does not prevail neithéc, but witha perverfe coynels 
we boldoff. °X - Decay of Piety. 
14. To,Ho.p on; To continue; not to be 
interrupted.. OT E l 
The trade $eld-on for many years ater the bi- 
= hops became Proteftants 5 and fome.of their names 
. are ftill remembeted with infamy,,on account of en- 
riching their families by fuch facrilegious alienations, 
` a im Swift. 
15. To Horo on. Toproceed. `, 
*" He beld on however, ‘till he was upon the very 
int of breaking: ~ -> L' Effrange. 
16. To Horn ent. To -laft.; to endure. © 
, Before thofe dews that, form manna come.‘upon 
treeg-ia the valleys, they diffipate, and cannot bold 
aut, Bacon. 
As there are mountebanks for the natural body 
fo are there mountebanks for the politick wody ; 
men that perhaps have been lucky in two or three 
experiments, but want the grounds of feience, and 
therefore cannot bold ext, A Bacon, 
Truth, fidelity, and juftice, are a fure way: of 
thriving, and will bold axt, when all fraudulent arts 
and devices will fail. x Thitotfor. 
By an extremely exatt regimen a confumptive 
perfon may Sold our for years, if the fymptoms are 
not vinleot. o 5.” _ . Arbuthnot, 
17. To Horn ext. Not to yield; not to 


be fubdued. 


The great matter went with his company toa 
place where the ‘Spaniards, fore charged by Achi- 
metes, had muchado to bold out. Knolles’: Hiftcri. 

You think it ftrange a perfon, obfequious to thofe) 
he loves, thould Sold avt fo long agatift importu- f- 
nity. Bayle.| 

Nor could the hardeft ir'n bold out i 
Agaipft his blows. ~ Hudibras. 

J would cry now, my eyes grow womanith ; 
But yet my heart boldsout. Dryd. Spanifb Fryar. 

"The citadel of Milan has beld out tormerly, after 
the conqueft of the reft of the dutchy. ddifon. 

Pronounce your thoughts; are they ftill fixt 
To boldit ou’, and fight it to the laft? . 
Or are your hearts fubdu'd at len_th, and wrought, 
By time and ill fuccefs, to a fubmilfion, | Addi/ox. 

2 


=o 


bes 


18.. 70 Horn 


< bear ; fop; be fill. 


Hoto. z. f. [from thewerb.] r 


daad Agusan L TN 


oy thing; neither isthere any-eertain bold to be taken 


1 


2. Something to be held; fupport. , 


3. Power of keeping. 


JH 19 A, 

> TAS to the Aldivp cu! againft fo many iterations 
of ttate, it fometimes proceeds from principles. , 

how ol ane eee Collier an Pride. 
togeade nev T pibe joined. 
+. Vhofe old, Gothick eafHesmadwrat .feveral times, 
hold tegerb: r entyy-as it were, by rags and patches. » 
awivy Dryden. 


itge To Hord rogethere T6. remain in union. 


Even ottlsws Yna robbers, who break with afl the 
‘world befides, mp keep faith amongit Ea ard 
cke. 


, ror elfe they féiinot bold together. 


20: To 'HoLu'up. To fupport himfelf. « 


* "YAM the wife fayings which philofophers : could 


t 


"muttet ap) 'hàve helped only: to fupport fome few: 


itout and obftinate minds, which; without the afift- 
ance! of sphilofophy, could:havt de/aap pretty yell 
ofahemfelves, : Tilleyfen. 


O a St 


[210% Horn up. Not to be foul weather. 


11. Phougt riaé and 'darkethe point appear, | +. 


Quoth Ralph, it may bold wp and clear. » Madibras.” 
z2\ Tor Houp'.p. To continue the fame 


"Oe i 1 : 


4, 


i a ( 
{hto'the world'together, the fuc- 


o When tho! ftaht 


cefs of the firlt fems io prefs upon’ the reputation. of 
| Tihe lattor, for why could not hewbeldinpe © 


maad “isl a i gi aye oy Collier of Exvy. 


23. Fo Hor Diw hr Te adhere top toco- 
|“ 


operate: withe e + am aa v 
thelderh wit th mein 


There ts none tha 
but Michael. 


Danicl. 


A z. . oe 
Horo has the appearance of an intetjec- 


3 tion; but is the imperative mood. For- 
ay tomy bet 
‘Haldgshot Vieuténant—fir—Montano | <Gentle- 
` MEN, ot ‘taal 
1 Have ybu forgot all fenfe of place and duty ?>» | 
2 ‘The'general fpeaks to you—bold, bold, for hame t 
-_ 1 


Co ei" t 


oN amh 


+ Hold; bold lare all thyempty withes fuch! * 
‘A go6d old woman would have faid as much. Dryg. 
n The act of feizing; gripe; grafp; feizure. 
Tt is ufed with: great frequency, both li- 
[j y 246 S . 
“ terally; and’ figuratively, both for, manual 
scand intelle@tual agency. The verbs with 
v which itis ofteneft united, are take, lay, 
: ast er - 
Thofe bards delivered no certain truth of any 


of any antiquity which is received by tradition. 
ee o 21a Spenferon Ireland, 
The wits of the multitude are fuch, that many 
+, things,they cannot My hold on at once. 
1 ({Uzzah put farth his hand to,the ark of God, and 
otk bot apit, tor the oxen fhodk it. ~2 Sam. vi: 6. 
‘This is to give him liberty and power: -7 ` 
Rather thou thould’ft Jay bold upon him, Jend bim 
To deferv'd deathsand a juft punithment. Ben Foy. 
Let but them 4 M peri 
Find'courage totay bold oni this:becafion, — Milton. 
The devil himtelf, when: let loofe upon Job, could 
not tranfpbrt that panentgoodman þeygnd his, tem- 
r, or make him quithisded. 2, L'Lfirayge. 
Hefeiz’d the; inuina peh with griping bald, « 
And rent away with cafe the ling’ring gold. Drydv 
The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
forwards, 2nd one Oppofite to them bending back- 
watds, and of gréater ftrength than any of them 
fingly ; which we call the thamb, to join with them 
feverally or united, wheichy itis fitted to day bold uf 
objets alany fize or quantity. Ray ow the Creaticn: 
“Yet then, from all my grief, O Lord, ; 
Thy metey fet me free, ~** ; , 
Whitt inthe confidence of pray'r, 


My toul 25e2“Bold'on thee. — - Addifon. 
We are firangely backward tofay'bold of this tafe, 


this ooly method of cure. Atterbury. 
He Kept his 20/4, = . 

Nor loft ‘til! beauty was ‘decay ’d and otd, 5 

And love was by poffeffion pall’d and cold, Granv. 


If a man be upon an high place, without rails or 
good bold, he isieady to fall, Bacon. 


thefe things 


.Shakefp. 


= Hocker. $ 


jHo'L DING. x f. [from kold. ] 


Aowr 

>!) Onyourvigournow,’ ao 

My old ofthis new kingdom all depends, | Milto, 

4. Catch ; power i i E yi 
| The law Hat Yet ahother bold on you: | Shake/p. 
5. Prifon'; plice-of cuftody: Ris at 
} UThey' fay him ia bold, bleatifetit Was not dé- 
clared what was td bedone with him? ©" | Aficker. 
-t The prifonet td his do/d retired? + 9 * DPyden: 


! erp] Zaid Wands'on thom, ata phe chim in Bold 
unto the nextday. ™ Wea cs weal yf ees A AE, 
6. Cuftody. 0. allie, tay 


ey 

_. King Richard, he is the’mighty bild _, et 

j {Of Batingtrote. i 4 | Shakefpeare. 

7., Rowecr;“infldence ‘Sperating’6h rhe ind, 

i ural recreations aabroad, and; hopks at hqmé, 
a the innocent pleafurestof a ‘man who is carly 
wife; and give fortune no more žold af him than 
of veceffity he aust By OPE pa tS Aart 
t Fear is that pafiion which hath rhb greattft power 
Over us, and by which God and his laws taks the 

fureit bold of us, , ae Titlotfon. 
Let it confit with an unbeticver's idtereft ‘and 

fafety to wrong you, and then ir will be impotible 

you can Save any bold upon him, bècaufa thère-is Il 

nothing left to give hima check, or tò putin. theba- 

} lance againft-his profit, =. toro pdit. 

8."Hotn of a Ship. Ali that part which 

lies betivéén the keelfon “and the" tow, 

„dech ` pam 7h 
Now a fea into the bald was got, . 

i „Wave upon wave another fea had wrought. Dryden. 

g. A lurking place: as, the hold of a wild 
- beaft or deer. ' 


10. A fortified place; a fort; a fafe refidénce.! 
. dp was his policy to feave no hold behind him ; 


“Bui make ail plain and wafe.  ! -ie Spenfer, 
Thefe feparated themfelves ‘unto David; info the! 
bold to the wildernefs; men of might. + ı Chren. 
He thal] deftroy the ttrong 4olds. Jeremiah, 


Ho'LDER: 7. /. 
te One that hol 
hand. P ; 
The makers and Selders bf plows are wedded to 
„thċir own particular way. : Mortimer. 
2. A tenant; one that holds land under 
another. ~~ “> 7 
In times palt holdings were fo plentiful, and 
bolders {6 feurce, as well was the’ landlord, who 
could get one to be histenant. 3 Carew. 
Hoiperro'rtn, 2. /. [hold and ferth.} An 
_harangucr; one who {peaks in publick.- 
Whence tome tub doldersfors> have made 
In powd ring’ tubs the richett trade.” Hadibras. 
He was confirmed in this opinion upon feeing the 
bclder forth. ~~ A Addifor. 
Ho'tprast. z. fe [ra and' fof] Any. 
thing which takes hold; a catch; ahook. ` 
_ The feveral teeth are furnithed with boldfaffs 
fuitable to the ftrefs that they are put to. Ray. 


(paii hold.) 
sor gripes any thing in hisè 


Le Tenure; farm. 
llaldings were fo plentiful, and holders fo fearce, 
„aswell was the landlord who could get a tenant. * 
peat) ee rt Carew, 
2. It fametimes fignifies the burthen or 
-chorus of a fong. - 
The bolding every man fhhil'bèat dsloud 
Ag his ftrong fides ĉan volly, ! 7 Shakefpeare. 
Hoxie. mf (że, Dutch; hole, Saxon.) ~" 
1. A cavity narrow and ‘long, cither per- 
endicalar or horizontal... - 
‘he carth had not a oe to hide.this deed. Shuk, 
_ _ Arloaditone is fo difpofed, that it Mall draw untd 
“Gt, on a reclined plane, a bullét of ftecl, which, as 
„it afcehds near to the loadftont, may fall down 
“thtdugh fome Aa/e, aad fo return fo the place whence 
it began to move. Wilkins’ s Daedelus? 
There are the tops of the mountains, and under 
their roots in bores and caverns the alr is often dc- 
tained. . . K Burnet, 
g.'A perforation; afmallinterfticial vacuity. 
Laokupon linen that has frhatf doles init) thafe 
“hcles appear black, men are olsen deceived in taléthg 
} beles 


HOL 
sles for fpotsof ink; and paioters, 
koles, make ufe of black, 
g. A cave; a hollow place. 
Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the do/e, Shakefp. 
4. A cell ofan animal.  . 
A tortoife fpends all Wis days in a bole, with a 
houfe upon his head. L’Eftrange. 
1 have frighted ants with my fiogers, and purfued 
them 38 far as another So/e, {topping all pailages to 
their OWN neft, and it was natural for them to fly 
into the uext bole, F ‘ Addifon. 
. A mean habitation. Able is generally 
uled, unlefs in {peaking of manual works, 


ith fome degree of dillike. 
Pes i oe firit beheld the face 
Of the great cynick, thus he did lament: 
How much more happy thou, that art content 
Ta live within this little So/e, than I 
Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. Í Dryden. 
6. Some fubterfuge or fhift. Ainfrvorth. 
7. Arm-bole. ‘The cavity under the fhoulder. 
Tickling is moft in the foles, and uoder ie arm- 
boles and fides. acon. 
Ho'Lioam 2. f. [holy dame.] Bleffed lady. 
Hanmer. 
Shakefp. 


to reprefent 
Boyle, 


By my idam, here comes Catharine. 
Boir. adv. {from 4o/y.] 
t, Pioufly ; with fancticy. 
Thou would ’it be great, 
Att not without ambition; but without 
The illnefs fhould attend it: what thou would'f 
high! 
That gua thou bolily, Sbakefpeare, 
2, Inviolably ; without breach, 

Friend(hip, a rare thing, in princes, more rare 
between princes, that fo do/ily was obferved to the 
Jatt of thofe excellent men. Sidney. 

Ho'uiness. 2./. [from holy.] 
1, Sandtity; piety; religious goodnefs. 

Il it doth befeem your bolinefs 
To feparate the hufband and the wife. 


sling 
Religion is rent by difcords, and the bolinefs of 


the profeffors is decayed, and full of feandal. Bacon, 
Then in full age, and hoary bofinef:, , 

Retire great teacher, to thy promis‘d blift. Prior, 
We fee piety and bolinefs ridiculed as morofe fin- 

gularities. Rogers. 


2. ‘The ftate of being hallowed; dedication 
to religion. 
3. The title of the = 
1 here appeal unto the pope, 
To bring my whole caufe 'fore his Lolinefe. Skakefp, 
His éolinefs has told fome Englith gentlemen, 
that thofe of our nation fhould have the privileges, 
Addifor on ltaly, 
Ho'LLA. inter;, [hola, French.] A word 
ufed in calling to any one at a diftance, 
Lift, ‘itt! Fhear 
Some far off bolla break the filent air, „Milton, 
To Horra. v. n. [from the interjeGion. 
This word is now vitioufly written dolly 
by the beft authors: fometimes Aalloc.] 
‘Yo cry out loudly. 
But ] will find him when he lies ap 
And in his ear [Il bol/a: Mortimer! bakefpeare, 
What ka//oing and what ftir is thir to-day. Shak, 
Ho'tuaso. 2. / Fine linen made in Hol. 
land. 
Some for the pride of Turkith courts defign'd 
For folding turbants fineft boland bear, Dryden, 


Ho'tiow. adj. [from hele] 
I. Rencuelied ; aving a void {pace within ; 
not folid. 


` 


Ft is fortune’s nfe 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with 4o//ow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty,  Shakefp. Merchant of Venice, 
Some fearch for ballot trees and fell the woods, 
Dryden, 
Hefrets, he fumes, he ftares, he ftamps the ground; 
The bollew tow’rs with elamours ting around. Dryd, 


* Vor. 1. 


Ho'tiow ty. adv, [from Lolfew. ] 


HOL 

Cavity; ftate of being hollow, 

If you throw a ttone or a dart, they give ne 
found ; no more do bullets, except they happen to 
be a little hollowed in the cafting, which doflowe 
nefs penueth the air. - Bacon 

have feen earth taken up by a ftrong wind, fo 

that there remained great empty bollowne/t in the 
place, Hakewill. 

An heap of fand or fine powder will fuffer no 
hollowneft within them, though they be dry fub- 
frances. a ‘ Burnete 

2. Deceit; infincerity ; treachery. 

Thy youngett daughterr does not love thee lealts 
Nor are thofe empty-hearted, whofe low found 
Reverbs no bollownefs, Shakefpeare’s K ing Lear. 
_ People, young and raw, and foft natured, think 
it an eafy thing to gain love, and reckon their own 
friendthip a fure price of any man’s: but when 
experience fhall have thewn them the bardnefs of 
mott hearts, the bollownefs of others, and the, 
bafenefs and ingratitude of almoft all, they will 
then find that a‘friend is the gift of God, and that 
he only who made hearts can unite them. South. 

Hot.owroor, te fa [holluw and root.] A 
plant. i Ainfworth. 
Horry. z, f [poleyn, Saxon.] À plant, 

_ The leaves are fet about the edges with long, harps 
{tiff prickles: the berries are fmall, round, and ge~ 
nerally of a red colour, containing four triangular 
ftriated feeds in each, Of this tree there are fe- 
veral fpecies; fome variegated in the leaves, fome 


HOL 


2. Noify like found, reverberated from a L 
cavity, : 

The fouthern wind, 

Now by his bolfow whittling in the leaves, 

Foretels a tempett. Shakefpeare, 
Thence iffu’d fuch a blatt and bolot roar, 

As threaten’d from the hinge to heave the door. 


` Dryden. 
3. Not faithful; not found ; not what one 
appears, 


Who in want a Lolfow friend doth try, 
Directly feafoas him his enemy. Shake/p. Hamler. 
fillow church papifts are like the roots of nettles, 
which themfelyes Ming not; but bear all the ftinging 


leaves, Bason. 
He feem’d, 
But all was falfe and ollow, Milton. 
Ho'LLOWHEARTED. adj. [hollow and beart.) 
Difhonett ; infincere ; of praćtice or fenti- 
ment differing from profeilion. 

What could be expeCted from him, but knotty and 
crooked bollowhearted dealings ? Howel. 

The sollowbearted, difatfected, 
And clofe malignants are detected. 

Ho'LLow. x. f 
1. Cavity; concavity. 

Eve heard myfelf proclaim’d, 
And by the happy hollow of a tree 
Efeap'd the hunt. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

1 fuppofe there is fome vault or Lollow, or ifle, 


Hudibras, 


behind the wall, and fome paflage to it, Bacon.| with yellow berries, and fome with white, Miller. 
Againft the horfe’s fide his {pear Faireft bloffoms drop with every blat; 
He throws, which trembles with enclofed fear; But the brown beauty will like bollies laft, Gaye 
Whilft from the ballotus of his womb proceed Some to the dally hedge i 
Groans, not his own. Denbam. Neftling repair, and to the thicket fome; 
Himfelf, as in the Sof/ow of his hand, Some tothe rude protection of the thorn. Thom/ox, 


Holding, obedient to his high command, 
The deep abyfs. 


z. Cavern; den; hole. 


O'LLYHOCK, 2. f. [Polipec, Saxon, com- 
monly called bolyoak.] Rofemallow. It 
18 in every refpect larger than the com- 


Prior. 


. Who art thou, that lately did't defcend : 
Toto this gaping bellow of the earth? Shakef/p. ma ib : _ Miller. 
Foretts grew olyocks far exceed poppies for their durable- 
nefs and are very ornamental, Mortimer 


Upon the barren bollows, high o’erlhading 
The haunts of favage beatts, 
3. Pit. 

A fine genius for gardening thought of forming 
fuch an unfightly ded/ow into fo uncommon and 
agreeable a fcene. Addifon. 
. Any opening or vacaity. 

tac ties m3 bollow of hh thigh. Gen. xxii. 25. 
5+ Paffage; canal, 

The little fprings and rills are conveyed through 
little channels into the main bolot of the aque- 


Ho'LLY ROSE, 
Ho'LLYTREE, 
Houme. x. f. 
1. Holme or kowme, whether jointly or 
fingly, comes from the Saxon polme; a 
river ifland; or if the place be not fuch, 
the fame word fignifies alfo a hill, or 
mountain. Gibfon's Camden, 
z. The ilex; the evergrecn oak. 


Prior. 


} z. f Plants. Rifles. 


duct. Addifon on kraly, 5 
: 3 Under what tree did't thou take them com- 
! 
S A “hollow: ki T ae noun. } To panying together? who anfwered, under a bilme tree. 
make holHow ; . 


: We 58. 

The carver holme, the maple feldom inward ound, 

F i Spenfer. 

Horocausr. 2. f. [2a@ and PA A 

burnt facrifice; a facrifice of which she 

whole was confumed by fire, and no- 
thing retained by the offerer. 

Ifaac carried the wood for the facrifice, which 
being an bolocauf, or burnt-offering, to be con- 
fumed unto afes, we cannot well Conceive a bur- 
then fora boy. Brown. 

Let the eye behold no evil thing, and it is made 
a facrifice; let the tongue fpeak no filthy word, 
let the hand dono 


Trees, rudely bollow'd, did the waves fuftain, 
' Ere thips in triumph plow’d the watry plain, Dryd. 
Multitudes were employed in the fin ing of wells, 
and the boMowing of trees. Spefator. 
To Hotiow. v. ». [This is written by 
neglect of etymology for holla. See 
Hotta.] To thout; to hoot. 
This unfeen judge will wait, and in your ear 
Will bollu, el, tyrant, murderer, Dryden. 
E pafs for a difaffected perfon and a murderer, | 


becaufe I do not hoot and bellow, and make a noife, 
Addifen. 


E i A ; and it becomes an oblation ; 
na rt hounds comes ollowing. from the unlawful a@ion, and you render it a bolocauff. Ray. 
Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a table. , Eumenes cut a piece from every part of the 
Pope. vidim, and by this he made it an bolocan , of an 
entire Sacrifice. Broome, 


Ho'LOGRAPH. 2, fe [AO and yeado.] 
This word is ufed in the Scottifh law 
to denote a deed written altogether by 
the granter’s own hand. 

Hour. The old preterite and participle 
paffive of help. 


His great love, fharp as his fpur, hath bolp him 
To’s home before us. . . , Shakepeare. 
Ho'tren, The old participle palive of 


help. 
eE 


te With cavities, 
2. Unfaithfully ; infincerely ; difhoneftly. 
Oearth, bear witnets, 
And crown what'l profefs with kind event, 
J1 ] {peak true; if bollowdy invert 
What beft is boaded me, to mifchief | 
You fhall arraign your confeience, 

And fe your penitence, if it be found, 
Or boi. ouly put on. Shakefpeare. 


Ho'LLowness, x. f. [from hollow.) 


Shakefp. 


Ix 


HOM 


Ja a long trunk the found is 4o/pen, thoogh both 
the mouth and the ear be a handful trom the trunk ; 
and fomewhat more bolpen when the hearer is near, 
than when the {peaker. Bacon, 

Hotsrer. z. f. [peolycen, Saxon, a hiding- 
lace.] A cafe for a horfeman’s piftol. 
lo’s rufty offers put what meat 

Into his hofe he cou’d not get. Butler, 

Hour, whether at the beginning or ending 

of the name of any place, fignifies that 
it is or hath been woody, from the Saxon 
polz; a wood; or fometimes poffibly 
from the Saxon pol, #. e. hollow ; efpe- 
cially when the name ends in tux or dun. 

3 Gibfor. 

HO'LY. adj. [halig, Saxon; beyleigh, Dutch, 

from hal, healthy, or in a ftate of falva- 
tion.] : 

1. Good; pions; religious. . 

See where his grace ftands ’rween two clergymen | 
And fee a book of prayer in his hand; 

True ornaments to know a boly man. Shakefp. 

With joy he will embrace you; for he’s honoura- 


e, 

And, doubling that, moft boly, Shakefpeare’s Cymb. 
2. Hallowed ; confecrated to divine ufe. 

State, boly or unhallow’d, what of that? Shak¢/p. 

Bare was his hoary head ; one 4o/y hand 
Held forth his laurel crown, and one his fceptre. 

Dryden, 
. Pious; immaculate. 

Common fenfe could tell them, that the good 
God could not be pleafed with any thing cruel; nor 
the moft boly God with ang thing filthy and unclean. 

South. 
4. Sacred. . 

An evil foul producing 4o/y witnefs, 

Js like a villain with a fmiling cheek. Shake/p. 

He has deferv'’d ir, were it carbuncled 
Like boly Phebus’ car, Sbakefp, Ant. and Cleop. 

Ho'.y-cuost.  f- [halig and gayt, 
Saxon.] The’ third perfon of the adora- 
ble "Trinity. 

If ftrength of perfuafion be the light which mutt 
guide us, ! afk, how fhall any one diftinguifh the 
infpirations of’ the Holy-ghofi ? Locke. 

HoLY-THURSDAY. z. /: The day on which 
the afcenfion of our Saviour is comme- 
morated, ten days before Whitfuntide. 

Hotry-weex. 7. J. The week before after, 
in which the pe of our Redeemer is 
conimemorate 


Holuipay. zf: [koly and day) 
1. The day of fome ecclefiaiticat feftival. 
z. Anniverfary feaft. 

This victory was fo welcome unto the Perfians, 
tig? in memorial thereof they kept that day as one 
oi their folemn 4oly-days for many years after. 

Koolles's Hiflory. 

Rome’s Salidays you tell, as if a gueft 

With the old Romans you were wont to feaft. 


_ A diy of gayety and joy. 
3 + ag E apd ANE in the bolday 
time of my beauty, and am | now a tb for 
them? Shakefp. 
4. A time that comes feldom. 
Courage is but a Sc/iday kind of virtue, to be 
feldom exercifed. Dryden. 
HOMAGE. z. f- (Hommage, French ; ho- 
magium, low Latin. } 
1. Service paid and fealty profeffed to a 
fovcreign or fuperior lord. 
Call my fovercign yours, 
And do him emage as obedient fubjets. Shake/p. 
The chiefs; in a folemn manner, did their će- 
mages, and made their oaths of fidelity to the earl 
mar(hal. Davies, 


2. Obeifance ; refpect paid by external ac- 
tion, 


Waller. 


HOM 
The gods grear mother, when her heav'nly race 

Do bomage to her, exam. 
A tuft of daifies on a flow’ ry lay 

Tiy faw, and thitherwaid they bent their way ; 

To this both knights and dames their Somage madey 
And due obeifance to the daify paid. Draen- 

Go, go, with bomage yon proud victors meet ! 
Go, lie like dog beneath your mafters’ feet. Dryden. 

To Ho'mace. w. a. [from the noun.} To 
reverence by external ation; to pay ho- 
nour to; to profefs fealty. 

Ho'macer. mf. [bommager, Fr. from ko- 
mage.) One who holds by homage of 
foine fuperior lord. 

Thou blutheft, Antony; and that blood of thine 
Is Carfar's bomager, Shakefpeare. 

His fubjetts, traytors, are received by the duke ot 
Bretagne, his bomager. Bacon's Henry VU. 


HOME. ». / [ham, Saxon. ] 
1. His own houfe; the private dwelling. 
I'm now from home, arid out of that provifion 
Which {hall be needful for your entertainment. 
Shakefpeare. 
Something like bome that is not bome is to be de- 
fired; it is found in the houfe of a friend.” Temple. 
Home is the facred refuge of our life, 
Secur’d from all approaches but a wile. 
When Hector went to fee 
His virtuous wife, the fair Andromache, 
He found her not at ome; forthe was gone. Dryd. 
Thofe who have bomes, when Some they do repair, 
To a laft lodging call their wand’ringfrieods. Dryd. 
z. His own country. 
Howcan tyrants fafely govern home, 
Unlefs abroad they purchafe great alliance? = Shak. 
Their determination is to retum to their bomes, 
and trouble you no more. Shakefp. 
With honour to his Some let Thefeus ride, 
With love to friend. Dryden. 
At Some the hateful names of parties ceafe, 
And factious fouls are weary'd into peace. Dryden. 
They who pafs through a foreign country, to- 
wards their native Some, do not ufually give up 
themfelves to the pleafures ofthe place. Arterdury. 
3. The place of cotan refidence. 
Flandria, by plenty made the Some of war, 
Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles reftor’d. 
Prior, 
4. Home united to a fubftantive, fignifies 
domeftick, or of the fame country. 


Let the esportation of ome commodities be more 
in value than the importation of foreign. Bacon, 
Hone. adv. [from the noun. | 
t. To one’s own habitation. $ 
One of Adam’s children in the mountains lights 
on a glittering fubftance; bome he carries it to 
Adam, who finds it to be hard, to havea bright 
yellow colour, and esceeding great weight. = Locke, 
2. To one’s own country. “ 
3. Clofe to one’s own breaft or affairs. 


He that encourages treafon lays the foundation of 
a doétrine, that will come dome to himfelf. L'H/r. 
This is a confideration that comes bome to our 
intereft, ` Addifon. 
Thefe confiderations, propofed in general terms, 
you will, by particular application, bring Lome to 
your own concerne Wake. 


Dryden. 


4. To the point defigned; to the utmoft ; 


clofely; fully. 
Crafty enough either to hide his faults, or never 
to fhew them, but when they might pay Some. Sidney. 
With his prepared {word he charges baie 
My unprovided body. — Shake/peare's King Lear. 
A loyal fir 
To him thou follow’ft: I will pay thy graces 
Home both in word and deed. Shake/peare*s Tempe/?. 
Accufe him bome and dome. Shakep. 
Men of age objet roo much, adventure too little, 
and feldom drive Aufinc{s home to the full period ; 
but content themfelves with a mediocrity of fuccefs. 
Bacon. 
That cometh up bome to the bufinefs, and taketh 
off the objection clearly. Sanderfon. 


HOM 


Break through the thick array 

Of his throng’d legions, and charge ome upon hirm, 
‘Addifon, 

į He makes choice of fome piece of morality; and, 

in order to prefs this Some, he makes lels ufe of 

reafoning. Broome, . 

Ican a refer the reader to the authors theme 

felves, who fpeak very ome to the point. Atterbury, 
5- United to a fubftantive, it implies force 
and efficacy. z 
Poifon may be falfe ; 3 
The Some thruft of a frieadly (word is fure. Dryd. 

l am forry to give him fuch ome thrutts; for he 
lays himfelf fo open, and ufes fo little art to avoid 
them, that | mutt either do nothing or espofe his 
weaknefs. Stilling fect. 

Homeso'kn, adj. (home and bern. | 
t. Native; natural. 

‘Though to be thus elemented, arm 

Thefe creatures from 4omehorn intriufick harm. 
3 Donne, 
2. Domeftick; not foreign. 
Num'rous bands 
With omeborn lyes, or tales from foreign lands. 
Pepe. 
Ho'mesren. adj. [Lomeand bred. } 
1. Native; natural. 

God hath taken care to anticipate every man, to 
draw him early into his church, before other com- 
petitors, Aomebred lufts, or vicious cuftoms of the 
world, Should be able topretend tohin. Hammond. 

2. Not polithed by travel; plain; rade; 
artlefs; uncultivated. 

Daly to me two Lomebred youths belonge Dryden. 

3- Domettick; not foreign. 

Butif of danger, which hereby doth dweil 

And bomebred evil, ye defire to hear, 


$ 


Ican you tydings tell. Fairy Queen, 
‘This once happy land, s% 
By bomebred fury rent, long groan’d, Phillips. 


Ho'MEFELT. adj. [bome and felt.] Inward; 
private. 
Yet they in pleafing flumber lull’d the fenfe, 
And in fweet madnefs robb’d it of itfelf; 
But fuch a facred and Semefelr delight, 
Such fober certainty of waking blifs, 
I never heard till now. Milton. 
Happy next him who to thefe fhades retires, 
Whom nature charms, and whom the mufe infpires, 
Whom humbler joys of bome/e/r quiet pleafe, 
Succeffive Rudy, exercife, and cafe. Pepe. 
Ho'metiny. adv, [from homely.] Rudely ; 
| inelegantly. 
Home ciness. m. f- [from homely.) Platn- 
nefs; rudenefs ; coarfencfs. 
Homer has opened a great field of raillery to men 
of more delicacy than greatnefs of genius, by the 
bemelinefs of fome ot his fentiments. Addifon. 


Ho'MELY. adj. [from home.} Plain; home- 


fpun; not clegant; not beautiful; not 
fine; coarfe; rude. It is ufed both of 
perfons and things. 


Each place handfome without curiofity, and Lome/y 
without loathfomenefs. Sidney» 

Within this wood, out of a rock did rife 5 
A {pring of water, mildly tumbling down; 

Whereto approached not in any wife 


The domely thepherd, nor the ruderclown. Spenfer. 
Like rich hangings in an Somefy houfe, 
So was his willia his old feeble body. Shakefp. 


Be plain, good fon, and bomelyin thy drift; 
Riddling confeffion finds but riddling thrift. Shake/p. 
Home-keeping youth have ever domely wits. Shak. 
Our ftomachs will make what's bemely favory. 
Shakefpeare. 
Itis for bome?y features to keep home ; 

They had their names thence, Milton. 
_ It is obferved by fome, that there is none fo 
homely but loves a looking-glafs. Scuth, 

Their bomely fare difpatch’d, the hungry band 


Invade their trenchers nest, Dryden. 
Now Screphon daily entertains 
His Chloe in the bomelie/ ftrains- Swift. 


Homely perfons, the more they endeavour to adorn 
themfelvesy 


HOM 


themfclves, the more they expofe the defects they 

want to hide. Clarendon. 

Ho'wecy. adv. Plainly; coarfely; rudely. 
Thus, like the god, his father, bomiely drett, 

He ftrides into the hall, a horrid guelt. Dryden. 


Ho'menyn. m: fo A kind of calf. Ainfw. 
Home'mape. adj. (kome and made.| Made 
at home; not manufactured in foreign 
parts. 
A tax laid on your native product, and bomemade 
commodities, makes them yield lefsto the firk feller. 
Locke. 
„Homer. m, f. A Hebrew meafure of about 
three pints. y 
A hemer of barley feed thall be valued at fifty 
thekels of filver. Lev. xxviii. 16. 
Ho'mesr un. adj. [home and /pun.] 
‘1. Spun or wroughtat home; not made by 
regular manufacturers. 
foftead of bomefpun coifs were feen 
Good pinners edg’d with colberteen. 
oa. Not madein foreign countries. 
He appeared in a fuit of Englith broad-cloth, very 


plain, but rich: every thing he wore was fubftantial, 
houelt, bome/pur ware. Addifon. 


3. Plain; coarfe ; rude; homely ; inelegant. 
~ They fometimes put on when they go afhore, long 
fleevelefs coats of bomefpun coron. Sandys’ Travels, 
We fay, in our bomefpun Englith proverb, He 
killed two birds with one ftone. Dryden. 
Our Somefpun authors muft forfake the field, 
And Shakefpean to the foft Scarlatti yield. Addifon. 
Homesru'n. #. fe A coarfe, inelegant, 
rude, untaught, roftick man. Not in ufe. 
What hempea “ie: pool have we fwaggering here, 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? Shake/p. 
Ho'MESTALL. z. f: {pam and D 
Ho'MESTEAD. Saxon.] The place of 
‘The houfe. 
Both houfe and 4omeffead into feas are borne, 
And rocks are from their own foundations torn. 

Dry. tHe 
Ho'MEWARD. adv. [pam and peand, 
Ho/mewaros. § Saxon.] Towards home, 

towards the native place; towards the 
place of refidence. 

Then Urania Someward did arife, 

Leaving in pain their well-fed hungry eyes. Sidney. 
My affairs 
Do even drag me Lomeward, Shakefpeare. 

Sioce fuch love's natural ftation is, may ftill 

My love defcend, and journey down she hill, 
Not panting after growing beauties: fo 
I fhallebb on with them who Aomeward go. Donne. 

Look homeward, ange) now, and melt with ruth; 
And, O yedolphins, waftthe haplefs yooth! Milton. 

Like a long team of faowy fwans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid fky, 
Which Lomeward from their wat'ry paftures borne, 
They fing, and Afia’s lakes their notes return. Dryd, 
ja What now remains 
But that once more we teznpt the wat’ry plains, 
And wand ‘ring avant feek our fatety hence. 
Dryden. 
Homicioe. z, f. [bomicide, Fr. homicidium, 
Lat.) 
1. Murder; manquelling. 

The apoftles commaod to abftain from blood: 
conitrue tis according to the law of nature, and it 
will feem, that bomicide only ia forbidden ; but con- 
ftruc it in reference to the law of the Jews, about 
which the queftion was, and it fhal! cafier appear to 
have a clean other fenfe, and a truer, whea we exa 
pound it of eating, and not of thedding blood. /fooker. 

2 Deftruction. In the following lincs-it 
is not proper. 

What wonder is*t that black detra¢tion thrives! 
The Somicide of names is lefs than lives. Dryden, 

3. [Homcide, Vr. homicida, Lat.) A mur- 
derer; a manflayer. 

I'd undertake the death of all the world, 
S9 might I live one hour in your fweer bofom, i 


Swift. 


WON 
sIf I thought that, I tell thee, Lomicide, 
Thefe nails fhould rend that beauty from my checks. 
= Shakefpeare. 

Hector comes, the homicide, to wield È 
His cong’riog arms, with corps to ftrew the field. 

Dryden. 
Homict'pat. adj. [from bomicide.] Mur- 
derous; bloody. 

The troop forth iffuing from the dark recefs, 
With demicidal rage, the king opprefs. Pope. 

HOMILE'TICAL. adj. [opiagrines.} Social ; 
converfible. 

His life was holy, and when he had leifure for re- 
tirements, fevere: his virtues active chiefly, and 
bomiletical; not thofe lazy fullen oncsof the cloyftec. 

Atterbury. 
Ho’mity. v. f. [bomilie, French; Gwirie. | 
A difcourfe read to a congregation. 


Homilies were a third kind of readings ufual in 
former times; a moft commendable inftitution, as 
well then to fupply the cafual, as oow the necelfary 
defect of fermons. coker. 

What tedious homily of love have you wearied 
your parithioners withal, and never cried, have pa- 
“tience, good people! Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

“If we furvey the Somilies of the ancient church, we 
(hall difcern that, upon feftivaldays, the fubject of 
the Lomily was conftantly the bufinefa of the day. 

Hammond's Fundamentals.. 
HOMOGE'NEAL. adj. (homogene, Fr. 

HOMOGE'NEOUS. t dwoyans. | Having 

the fame nature or principles; fuitable to 
each other. - 

The means of redu@ion, by the fire, is but by 
congregation of Lemogeneal parts. Bacon. 

Ice is a fimilary body, and bomogeneous concretion, 
whofe material is properly water. Brown’s Vul, Er. 

An bcragencous mats of one kind is cafily diftin- 
guifhable from any other; gold from iron, fulphur 
Trom allum, and fo of the reft. Woodward. 

The light, whofe rays are all alike refrangible, t 
call fimple, domegensal, and fimilar: and that, 
whofe rays are fome more refraogible than others, I 
call compound, heterogeneal, and diffimilar. 

Newton. 


a. f- [from bomo- 


Homoce’NEALNESS. 

Homocene'tty. geneous, or bo- 

Homoce'n gous Wess. anogeneal.) Par- 
ticipation of the fame principles or na- 
ture; fimilitude of kind. 

The mistures acquire a greater degree of fluidity 
and fimilarity, or bomogeneity of parts. Arbuthnot. 

Upon this fuppofition of only different diameters, 
itis impoffible 1o account for the bomogeneizy or imi- 
larity of the fecerned liquors. Cheyne. 

Ho'moceny. 2. f. [éeozwia.] Joint nature. 
Not ufed. 

By the driving back of the principal {pirits, which 
preferve the confiftence of the body, their govern- 
ment is diffolved, and every part returneth to hig 
nature or bomogeny. Bacon, 

Homo!cocous. adj. (homologue, Fr. twò- 
doy. | Having the fame manner or pro- 
portions. 

Homo’nymous. adj. [bomenyme, Fr. dpa- 
ww.) Denominating different things ; 
equivocal’: ambiguous. 

As words fignifying the fame thing ate called 
fynonymous, fo equivocal words, or thafe which fig- 
nify feveral things, are called bomonymous, or am- 
biguous; and when perfona ufe ak ambiguous 
words, with adefign 1o deceive, it is called equivo- 
cation. Warts, 

Homo'nysty. m. A [bomonomye, Fre cimos 
vopde.| Equivocation ; ambiguity. 

Home’ronous. ‘adj. [ausror@.] Equable ; 
faid of fuch diflempers as keep a conftant 
tenour of rife, flate, and declenfion. 


MINCY. 
Hone, v. f [This word M. Cafaubon de 
tives from «xan; Juntus from hog facn, 


HON 


Welth ; Skinner, who is always rational, 
from Pæn, Saxon, a ftone; hænan, to 
ftone.] ` A whetitone for ayrazor. 
A bone and a parer topare away grafs. 
To Hone. v z. [pongian, Saxon.] 
pine ; to long for any thing. © 
HO'NEST. adj. [hongfe, Fr. honeftus, Lat.) 
te Upright; true; fincere. i 
What art thou ? : 
=A very bone/t hearted fellow, and as poor as the 
king. Shakefp, 
An Aozeff phyfician leaves his patient, when he 
can contribute no further to his health. Temple, 
The way to relieve ourfelves from thofe fophifms, 


is an onef? and diligent enquicy into the real nature 
and caufes of things, Watts, 


2. Chafe. ; i 
Wives may be merry and yet boneff too. Shake/p. 
3- Juf; righteous; giving to every man 
his due. £ i 
Tate will fubferibe, but fix nn certain day, G 
He’s Sonef, and as wit comes in will paye Tata 
Ho'nesrLy. adv. [from onef.] 
1. Uprightly; juftly. 3 
Itdoth make me tremble, 
There fhould thofe fpirits yet breathe, that when 
they cannot 
Live bonef#/y, would rather perith bafely. Bea Fonfon. 
For fome time pait all propofals from private por- 
fons to advance the publick fecvice, however Lonely 
and innocently defigned, have been called flying in 
the king’s face. ~ Swift. 


2. With chaftity ; modeftly. 
Honesty. 2. fi [hovefteté, Er, honeftas, 
Lat.] Juftice ; truth ; virtue ; parity. 
Thou fhalt not have thy hufhand’s lands, 
——Why, then mine Aorteffy thall be my dower. Sb. 
Goodnefs, as that which makes men prefer theic 
duty and their promife before their paffions or theic 
intereit, and is properly the obje€t of truft, in our 
language goes rather by the name of bonefly, though 
what we call an honet man, the Romans called a 
good man; and Aoneffy, in their language, as well 
as in French, rather fignifies a compofition of thofe 
qualities which generally acquire honour and efteem. 
Temple. _ 
HO'NEY. 2. f. [hunig, Saxon; Aonig, 
Dutch ; honec, honay, German.] 
t. A thick, vifcous, fluid fubftance, of a 
whitith or yellowith colour, fweet to the 
tafte, foluble in water, and becoming 
vinous on fermentation, inflammable, li- 
uable by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant 
meli. Of honey, the firft-and finet kind 
is virgin honey, not very firm and of a 
fragrant fmell : it is the firt produce of 
the fwarm, obtained by draining the 
combs without prefling. The fecond is 
often almoft folid, procured by preffure : 
and the worft is the common yellow ho- 
ney, extracted by heating the combs, and 
then preffing them. In the flowers of 
plants, by certain glands near the bafis, 
in the petals, is fecreted a fweet juice, 
which the bee, by means of its probo- 
fcis or trunk, fucks up, and difcharges ` 
again from the ftomach through the 
moutn into the comb. The honey de- 
pofited in the comb, is deftined for the 
young offspring : but in hard feafons the 
bees are reduced to the neceflity of feed- 
ing on it themfelves. Hill. 
So work the boney bees, 
Creatures that by a ruling nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. Shake/peare. 
Touching his education and firft foftering, fome 
affirm, that he was fed by Loney bees. Raleigh's Hift, 
In ancient time there was a kind of boney, which, 
elther’ of its own nature, of ae would grow as 
Ch 


hard as fugar, and was not fo lufcious as ourse Bacom. 
6E2 hen 


Tuffer. 
To 


HOEN . 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Again the power that bred it. Shakefp. 
Watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting boney-fuckle. AMiltén, 
Theo melfoil beat and boney-fuck/es pound ; 
With thefe alluring favours ftrew the ground. Dryd. 
Ho'weyvess. adj. [from Loney.] Being 
without honey. 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them boneylefs. _ Shakefp. 
Ho'ney-wort. 2. fe [cerinthe, Latin.) A 
lant. 
Ho'ntep. adj. [from boney. ] 
1. Covered with none 
The bee with bonied thigh, 
That at her flow’ry work doth fing. 
2. Sweet; lufcious. 
When he fpeaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is fill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To feal his fweet and bonied fentenees. Shake/p. 


HON 

When the patient is rich, there's no fear of 
phyficians about him, as thick as wafps to a boney 
pot. L’ Eftrange. 
Honey is the “moft elaborate production of the 
vegetable kind, being a moft exquifite vegetable fope, 
ren of the bile, balfamick and pettoral: boney 
contains no inflammable fpirit, before it has felt the 
force of fermeatation; for by diftillation it affords 
nothing that wijl burn in the fire. Arbuthnot. 
New wine, with boney temper’d milk we bring; 
Then living waters from the chryftal fpring. Pope. 


2. Sweetnefs ; lufcionfnefs. 
The king hath found 
Matter againft hiin, that for ever mars 
The Loney of his language. Shakefp. 
A boney tongue, a heart of gall 
Ts fancy’s fpring, but forrow’s fall. Shakefp. 
3. Sweet; fweetnefs ; a name of tendernefs. 
[Mel; corculum.] 
Honey, you fhall be well defir'd in Cyprus; 
I’ve found great love amongft them, Oh, my fweet, 
I prattle out of fathion, and I dote. Shake/p. Othello, 
Why, boney bird, 1 bought him on purpofe for 


Milton. 


h ape Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
thee. P DNI The bait of boney’d words; a rougher tongue 

To Ho NEY. Us ite [from the noun.] To} Draws hitherward. Milton. 
talk fondly. Ho'norary. adj. [honorarius, Latin.] 


` Nay, but to live 
In the rank fweatof an inceftuous bed, 
Stew’d in corruption, doncying and making love 
Over the nafty ity. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Ho'ney-sac. [Zoxey and bag.] 

The boney-bag is the tomach, which bees always 
fill to fatisfy, and to fpare, vomiting up the greateit 
part of the honey to be kept againft Winter. Grew. 


Ho'ney-coms. zf. [honey and comb.] The 
cells of wax in which the bee ftores her 
honey. 

All thefe a milk-white Joney-comé furround, 
Which in the midit the country banquet crown’d, 

Dryden. 

Ho'NEY-COMBED. ád je and comb.) 
Spoken of a piece of ordnance flawed with 
little caviries by being ill caft. 

A mariner having difcharged his gun, which was 
hoxey-combed, and loading it fuddenly again, the 
powder took fire. i Wifeman, 

Ho'nex-pew. x. fa [honey and dew.) Sweet 
dew. : 

There is a boney-dew which hangs upon their 
Jeaves, and breeds infects. Mortimer. 

How boney-dews embalm the fragrant morn, 
And the fair oak with lufcious fweets adorn, 

z Garth. 

HOo'NEY-FLOWER. z. f. [melanthus, Latin. ] 

A plant. 
Jt hath a perennial root, and the appearance of a 
shrub. This plant produces large fpikes of chocolate- 
coloured flowers in May, in cach of which is con- 
tained a large quantity of black fweet liquor, from 
whence it is {uppofed to derive its name. Miller. 


Ho'NEY-GNAT. 2. fe [imellio, Latin; honey 
and gvat.| An infect. 

Ho'ney-moon. x. f [Aoneyand moon.) The 
firt month after marriage when there is 


nothing but tendernefs and plcafure. 

A man thould keep his finery for the latter feafon 
of marriage and not begin to drefs till the Boney-mcon 
is over, ddifon. 

Ho'vey-suck en. f. [caprifolium, Latin. ] 
Woodbine. 

It hatha climbing ftalk, which twifts itfelf about 
whatfoever tree ftands near it: the flowers are tu- 
bulous and obloog, confifting of one leaf, which 
opens towards the top, and is divided into two lips; 
the uppermotl of which is fubdivided into two, and 
the lowermolt is cut into many fegments; the tube 
nf the flowets is bent, fomewhat refembling a 
bunt{man’s horn, “Whey are produced in clutters. 
and are very fweet, Aill r enumerates ten fpecies, 
vf which three grow wild.in our hedges. 

Bid her fteal into the plagched bower, 

Where beney-fuckles, ripen’d by the fun, 
Forbid the fun to enter ¢ like to favourites, 


1. Done in honour ; made in honour. 

There was probably fome diftin€tion made among 
the Romans between fuch doncrary arches erected to 
emperors, and thofe that were raifed to them on the 
account of a victory, which are properly triumphal 
arches. i Addifon on Italy. 

‘This monument is only bororary, for the afhes of 
the emperor lie elfewhere. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Conferring honour without gain. 

- Yhe Romans abounded with little bonorary re- 
wards, that, without conferring wealth and riches, 
gave only place and diftindtion to the perfon who 
received them. Addifon, 

HO'NOUR. x, f. [Bouneur, French; honor, 
Latin. ] 

1. Dignity; high rank. 

2. Repntation ; fame. 

A man is an il! hufband of his boxour, that 
entereth into any action, the failing wherein ma 
difgrace him more than the carrying of it throug 
can honour him, Bacon. 

3. The title of aman of rank. Not now 
ufed. 

Return unto thy lord, 
Bid him not fear the feparated councils; 
His donour and myfelf are at the one: 
And at the other is my good friend Catefby. Shake/p. 
4- Subject of praife. 
Thou happy father, 
Think that the cleareft gods, who make them bomours 
Of man’s impofhibilities, have preferv’d thee. Shak. 

5- Noblenefs of mind ; fcorn of meannefs ; 
magnanimity. ` 

Now fhall I fee thy love; what motive may 
Be flronger with thee than the name of wife? 
—That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds, 
His donowr, Oh, thine Sonoxr, Lewis, thine boncur. 

Shakefpeare. 

Jf by 4oxswr is meant any thing diftinét from con- 
fcience, ‘tis no more than a regard to the cenfure 
and efteem of the world, Rogers. 

6. Reverence; due veneration. ` To do bo- 
nour is to treat with reverence. 

They take thce for thcir mother, 
And every day do bancur to thy grave. Shake/p. 

His Grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his ftate at door, *mongft purfuivants. 

Ha! ’tis he indeed? 

Is this the Aoxowr they do oneanother?  Shakefp. 

This is a duty in the fifth commandment, re- 
quired towards our prince and our parent, under the 
name of honour; a refpeét, which, in the notion of 
it, implies a mixture of love and fear, and, in the 
object, equally fuppofes goodnefs and power, Rogers. 

7. Chaftity. 

Be fhe Joneur flaw’d, 
1 have three daughters, the eldeft is cleven ; 
If this prove true, they'll pay for’t. Skakefp, 


, 


HON 


She dwells fo fecurely on the excelleney of her 
honour, that the folly of my foul dares not prefent 
itfelf ; the is too bright to be looked againt, Shak, 

8. Dignity of mien. 

Two of far nobler fhapc, ere& and tall, 
Godlike ereét : with native bomour clad, 
In naked majefty, feem’d lords of all. 

9. Glory ; boak. 

A late eminent perfon, the boncur of his pros 
feffion forintegrity aad learning. Burnet’s Theory. 

to. Publick mark of refpect. 

He faw his friends who whelm’d beneath the 

waves. 
Their fun’ral honours claim’d and afk’d their quiet 
graves. Dryden, 

Such difcourfes, on fuch mournful occafions as 
thefe were inflituted not fo much in Sonour of the 
dead, as for the ufe of the living. Arterlurye 

Numbers engage their lives and Jabours, fome to 
heap together a little dirt that fhal! bury them in the 
end; others to gain aa dovour, that, at beft, can 
be celebrated but by an inconfiderable part of the 
world, and is envied and caluimniated by more than 
*tis truly given. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

11. Privileges of rank or birth. 

Henry the feventh, truly pitying 

My father’s lofs, like a mal royal prince, 
Reftor’d to me my bonours; and, from ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Shake/p. 

Honours were conferred upon Antonine by Ha- 
drian in his infancy. Wotton's Roman Hift. 

ze Se 

Then herea flave, or if you will a lord, 

To do the bonours and to give the word. 
13. Ornament; decoration. 
The fire then fhook the bovours of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion fhed. Dryd. 
14. Honour, or on my honour, is B form of 
proteftation ufed by the lords in judicial 
decifions. 

My hand to thee, my 4ozour on my promife. 

Shakefpeare. 
To Ho'nour. w. a. [konncrer, French; ko- 
xoro, Latin. ] 
1. To reverence; to regard with venera- 
tion. ‘ 

He was called our father, and was continually 

honoured of ali men, as the next perfon unto the 


Milton, 


Pope. 


king. b. xvi. 10, 
The poor man is Aonewred for his fkill, and the 
rich man is bonowred for his riches.  Ecclef. x. 31. 
He that is bonowred in poverty, how much more 
in riches ? Ecclef, x31. 

How lov’d, how Aencxr’d once, avails thee not. 
Pope. 


z. To dignify ; to raife to greatnefs. 
We nourifh "gaint our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition, 
Which we ourfelves have plough’d for, fow’d and 
featter’d, 
By mingling them with us, the 4anour’d number. 
» Shake/p. 
4. To glorify. 

1 will harden Pharaoh’s heart, that he fhall fol. 
low after them, and I will be Sonowred upon Pha- 
roah and upon all his hoft, that the Egyptians may 
know that I am the Lord. Ex. xiv. 

Ho'nouras Le. adj. [bonorable, French.) 
t. Illuftrions; noble. 

Who hath taken this counfel againft Tyre, the 
crowning city, whofe merchants are princes, whofe 
traffickers are the onowrable of the earth ? 

. Jfa. xxiii. 8. 
2. Great; magnanimous; gencrous. 
Sir, PH tell you, 
Since I am charg’d in honour, and by him 
That [think borcurable. Shakefpearte 
3. Conferring honour. a 

Think’ thou it boxowrable for a nobleman 
Still to reinember wrongs? Shakefp. 

Then warlike kings, who for their country fought, 
And donourable wounds from battle brought. Dryd, 

Many of thofe perfons, who put this hoxourable, 
tafk on me, were more able to perSirm it themfelves. 

Dryden, 
4. Accom. 


HOO 


4. Accompanied with tokens of honour. 
Sith this wretched woman overcome, 
Of anguith, rather than of crime hath been, 
Preferve her caufe to her eternal doom $ 
And in the mean, vouchfafe her bonsurable tomb. 


8 Spenfer. 

g. Not to be difgraced. 

Here's a Bohemian ‘Tartar tarries the coming 
down of thy fat woman :—fer her defcend, my cham- 
bers are Honourable. Shake/peare, 

6. Free from raint; free from reproach. 

As he was Soncuraéle in all his acts, fo in this 
that he took Joppe for an haven. 1. Mae. xiv. 5. 

Methinks I could not die any where fo contented 
as in the king’s company, his caufe being juft and 
his quarrel boncurable, | y Shake/p. 

7. Honet; without intention of deceir. , 

The earl fent again to know if they would enter- 
tain their pardon, in cafe he thould come in per- 
foo, and affure it : they aofwered, they did conceive 
him to be fo donowrable, that trom himfelf the 
would moft thankfully embrace it. Hayward. 

{fthat thy bent of love be bonsurable, 

Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to-morrow. 
Shakefpeare, 

8. Equitable. 

Ho'souraBLENess. a. f. [from honour- 
able.| Eminence; magnificence; gene- 
rofity. 

Ho'xourasty. adv. [from honourable. | 

t. With tokens of honour. 

The rev'rend abbor, 
With alf his convent, boxourably received him. 
Shakefp. 

z. Magnanimoufly ; generonfly. 

After fome fix weeks, which the king did bo- 
rourably interpofe, to give fpace to his brother’s in- 
terceffion, he was arraigned of high treafon, and 
condemned, ' p Bacon. 

3. Reputably ; with exemption from re- 
proach. 

Tia juft, ye gods! and what I well deferve ! 

Why did Í not more bomourably ttarvel — Dryden. 

Holnourer. m. fs {from honour.) One 
that honours; one that regards with ve- 
neratton. s 

1 muĝ not omit Mr. Gay, whofe zeal in your 
concern is worthy a friend aod bonourer. ope. 

Hoop, in compofition, is derived from the 
Saxon had, in German keir, in Dutch 
heid. Wt denotes quality; character; con- 
dition: as, knighthood ; childhood; father- 
hood. Sometimes it is written afrer the 
Dutch, as maidenhead. Sometimes it ts 
taken colle&tively : as, brotherhood, a con- 
fraternity : /flerhood, a company of filters. 

Hoop. x. /. (hob, Saxon, probably from 
hefod, head. J 

1. ‘The upper covering of a woman’s head. 

In velvet, white as foow, the troop was gown'd: 
Their bocds and fleeves the fame. Dryden, 

2. Any thing drawn upon the head, and 
wrapping round it. 

He undertook fo tomufle himfelf up ia his bood, 
that none fhould difcern him. Watton. 

The facerna came, from being a military habit, 
to be a common drefs: it had a bosd, which could 
be feparated from and joined to it. Arbuthnot, 

3. A covering put over the hawk’s eyes, 
when he js not to fly. 

4. An ornamental fold that hangs down the 
back of a graduate, to mark his degree. 

To Hoop. ~v. a. [from the noun. j 7 

1. To drefs ina hood, 

The cobler apron’d, and the parfongown’d, 
The friar beoded, and the ménarch crown'd. 
2. To blind as with a hood. " 

While grace is faying, I'lt ocd mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and figh, and fay, Amen. Shat, 

3. To cover. 


Pope. 


HOO 


_ An hollòw cryftal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above 5 
Of it a broad extinguifher he makes, 


And hoods the flames that to their quarry ftrove. 
a Dryden. 


Holooman Blind. x. f. A play in which 
the perfon hooded is to catch another, 
and tell the name ; blindman’s buff. 

What devil was’t, 


That thus hath cozen’d you at Goodman blind ? 
Skhalke/p. 


To Ho'op-winx. v. a. [hood and wink. | 
1. To blind with fomething bound over the 
eyes. 

They willingly 4ood-winking themfelves from 
feeing his faults, he often abufed the virtue of courage 
to defend his foul vice of injuftice. Sidney. 

We will bind and bo0d-wink him fo, that he thall 
fuppofe he is carried iato the leaguer of the ad- 
verlarics, Shakefpeare. 

Then fhe who hath been foad-wink'd from her birth, 
Doth firft herfelf within death's mirrour fee. Davies. 
So have t feen, at Chrittmas fports, one. loft, 
And beod-wink'd, fora man embrace a poft. 
Ben Fonfon. 

Satan is fain to bood-wixk thofe that ftart. 

Decay of Piety. 

Prejudice fo dexteroufly bood-winks men’s minds 
as to keep them in the dark, with a belief that they 


are more in the light. Locke. 
Muft f wed Rodogune ? g 
Rowe. 


Fantaftick cruelty of bood-wizk'd chance! 
On high, where no hoarfe winds or clouds refort, 
The bood-wink'dégoddefs keeps hee partial pr 4 
arth, 


2. To cover ; to hide. 

Be patient; forthe prize, PH bring thee to, 

Shali bood- wink this mifchance. Shakefp, 
3. To deceive; to impofe upon. 

She delighted in infamy, which often fhe had 
ufed to her hufband’s thame, filling all men’s cars 
but his, with reproach; while he bood-wink'’d 
with kindnefs, leatt of all men knew who ttruck 
him. Sidney. 

HOOF. 2. f (hop, Saxon; beef, Dutch.] 
‘The hard horny fubftance, on the feet of 
graminivorons animals. 

With the Soofs of his horfes fhall he tread down 
ali thy ftreets. Exch. xxvi. th, 

The bull and ram know the ufe of their horns as 
well as the horfe of his baofs. lare. 

Holoren. adj. [from Acof.] Furnifhed with 
hoofs. 

Among quadrupeds, the roe-deer is the fwiftett 5 
of all the doofed, the horfe is the moft beautiful; 
of all the clawed, the lion is the ftrongeft, Grew. 


Hoor-sounp. adj. [hoof and found. | 

A horfe is faid to be boof-Zourd when he has a 
pain in the fore-feet, oceafioned by the drynefs and 
contraétion or narrownefs of the horn of the quarters, 
which ftraitens the quarters of the heels, and often- 
times makes the horfe lame. A dcef-bound horfe 
has a narrow heel, the fides of which come too near 
one another, infomuch that the flefh is kept too 
tight, and has not its natural extent. Farrier’s Did , 


HOOK. z. J par Saxon ; Aseck, Dutch. | 
1. Any thing bent fo as to catch hold; as 
a fhepherd’s hock and pot kssks. 

This falling not, for that they had not farenough 
undermined it, they aflayed with great hooks and 
ftrong ropes to have pulled it down. Kaltes, 

2. The carvated wire on which the bait ts 
hung for fifhes, and with which the fith is 


pierced. 
Like unto golden Aooks, ` 
That from the foolifh tfh their baits do hide. Sperfer. 
My bended book fhalt pierce 
Their flimy jaws. Shakefpeare, 
Thou divine Plato thus of pleafures thought, 
They us with bocka and baits, like fithes, caught. 
Denham, 


3. A fnare; a trap. 


P HOO 
A thop of all the qualities that man 
Loves women for, befides that book of wiving, 
Fairnefe which ftrikes the eye. 
4. An iron to feize the meat in the caldron. 
About the caldron many cooks accoil’d, 
With books and ladles, as ned did require ; 
The while the viands in the veffet boil’d. Fairy Q, 
5- A fickle to reap corn. 6 
Peafe are commonly reaped with a book at the end 
of a long ftick. Mortimen, 
6. An inftrument to cut or lop with. 
Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book, 
Like lahing Bentley with hisde(perate Book, Popes 
7. ‘The part of the hinge fixed to the polt: 
whence the proverb, off the kooks, for iz 


diforder. 
My doublet looks, 
Like him that wears it, quite off o” the baoks. 
Cleaveland. 
She was horribly bold, meddling and expentive, 
eafily put off rhe books, and monitrous hard to be 


pleafed again. a L’ Effrange. 
While Sheridan is off the books, 
And friend Delany at his books, Swift. 
8. Hoox. [In hufbandry.} A field fown 
two years running. Ainfwvorth. 


Hoox or Crock. One way or other; by 
any expedient; by any means direct or 
oblique. Ludicrous. 

Which he hy book or crook had gather’d, 

` And for his own inventions father'd. Hudibras. 

He ‘would bring him by book or crook into his 
quarrel. a Dryden. 

To Hook. w. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To catch with a hook. 

The huge jack he hat caught was ferved up for 
the firt dith: upon our fitting down to it, he gave 
us a lang account how he had hooked it, played 
with it, foiled it, and at fength drew it out upoñ 


the bank. Addifor. 
2. Tointrap; to tnfnare. , 
3- To draw as with a hook. ‘ 


But the 
Tcan book tome. Shakofp. Winter's Tale. 
4. To faflen as with an hook. i 
5. To draw by force or artifice. 

There are many branches of the natural law no 
way reducible to the two tables, unlefs oske in by 
tedious confequences. Norris. 

Ho'ox ed. adj. [from book.] Bent; curvated. 

Gryps fignifics eagle or vulture; from whence the 
epithet grypus, foran Looked oraquiline nofe. Browz, 

Now thou threaten’ft, with unjuft degree, 

To feize the prize which f fo dearly bought: 
Ihfean match to thine 3 for ftill above the reft, 
Thy 400k'd rapacious hands ufurp the bet. Dryd, 

Caterpillars have claws and feet: the claws are 
booked, to take the better hold in climbing from 
twig to twig, and hanging on the backfides of leaves. 


Grow. 
Holoxepness. 2. / [from hooked.] State 
of being bent like a hook. r 
Hooxno’seD. adj. [hook and zofe.) Having 
the aquiline nofe rifing in the middle. - 
I may juitly fay with the beckofed fellow of 
Rome there, Cafar, I came, faw, and overcame. 
Shake/p. Henry IV. 
HOOP. z. /- [hoep, Dutch. ] 
1. Any thing circular by waich fomething 
elfe is bound, particularly cafks or barre 
Thon Malt prove a fheltee to thy friends, 
A boop of gold to bind thy brothers in, ) 
That the united veffef of their blood p 
Shall never Icak. Shake/p. Henry WV. 
IfI knew ‘ 
What boop would hold us ftaunch, from edge to edge 
O’ th’ world, f would purfue it. Shake/ps 
A quarrel, ho, already | what’s the matter? 
— About a Soop of gold, a paltry ring. Shake/p. 
To view fo lewd a town, and to refrain, P 
What boops of ison could my fpleen contain! Dryd, 
And learoed Athens to our art muft ftoop, 
Could the behold us tumbling through a hoop. Pope. 
—~ a The 


Shak Spe. 


ge? 


HOP 


2. The whalebone with which women ex- 
tend their petticoats ; a farthingale. 
Atcoming in you faw her ftoop: K 
The entry brufh'd againft her boop. Swift. 
All that boopa are good for is to clean es fhoes, 
and to keep fellows at a diftance. tariff. 
‘3. Any thing circular. 
I have feen at Rome an antique ftatue of Time, 
with a wheel or boop of marble in his hand. Addijon. 
To Hoop. v. a. [from the noun. }] 
1. To bind or enclofe with hoops. 
The three Socp’d pot fhall have ten bocps, and 
I will make it felony to drink fmall beer. Sbake/p. 
The cafks for his Majeity’s (hipping were booped 
as a wine-catk, or Sooped with iron. Raleigh, 
2. To encircle; to clafp; to furround. 
If ever henceforth thou 
Shalt Soop his body more with thy embraces, 
1 will devife a death. Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 
I dcop the firmanent, and make 
This my embrace the xodiac. _ Cleaveland. 
That thelly guard, which boops in the eye, and 
hides the greater part of it, might occafion his 
miftake. Grew. 
To Hoor. v. x. [fom ewepgan OF wopyar, 
pGothick ; or boupper, French, derived 
from the Gothick. ‘This word is ge- 
nerally-. written whoop, which is more 
proper if we deduce it from the Gothick ; 
and oop if we derive it from the French. ] 
‘To fhout ; to make an outcry by way of 
call or purfuit. 
To Hoor. v. a. 
3. To drive with a fhout. 
Daftard nobles 
Suffer’d me, by the veice of flaves, to be 
Hoop’d out of Rome. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
z. ‘Yo call by a fhout. 


Holorer. x. /. [from hoop, to inclofe with |- 


hoops.] A cooper; one that hoops tubs. 
Holorinc-coucn. #. f. [or-whooping-cough, 

from hoop, to fhout.] Aconvulfive cough, 

fo called from its noie; the chincough. 
To Hoot. v. ne [bwt Welfh; Aver, Fr.] 
1. To fhout in contempt. 

A number of country folks happened to pafs 
thereby, who hollowed and boored after me as at the 
arranteft coward. Sidney, 

Matrons and girls fhall boot at thee no more. 

Dryden. 
2. To cry as an owl. 
Some keep back 
‘The clamorous owl, that nightly boots, and wonders 


Atour queint fports. , r Shakefp. 
To Hoot. vw. a. Todrive with noife and 
fhouts. 


We lov’d him; but, like beatts 
Our coward nobles gave way to your clufters, 
(Who did boot him outo’ th’ city. Shakefp. 
The owl of Rome, whom bays and girls will booz / 
That were | fet up for that wooden god 
That keeps our gardens, could not fright the crows, 
Or the leaft bird, from muting on my head. B.Forfon. 
Partridge and his clan may door me fora cheat 
and impottor, if I fail in any particular of meent. 
F wift. 


Hoor. z. /. [huée French, from the verb.] 
a Clamour; fhout; noife. 
Ets affertion would be entertained with the oot of 
the rabble. Glanvill's Scepfs. 
Jo HOP. v. n. [hoppan, Saxon; Auppen, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To jump; to fkip lightly. 
I would have thee gone 
And yet no further than a wanton’s bird, 
“That lets it Bop a little upon her hand, ` 
And with a fil thread plucka it back again. Shak, 
Go, .bop me over every kennel home 5 
For you fhall bop without my cuftom, fir. Sbake/p. 
Be kind and courteous to thia gentleman, 


Gop in his walks, aod gambol in his eyes. Shake/p.; 


HOP 


The painted birds, companions of the Spsing, 
Hopping from {pray to fpray were heard. Dryden, 
our Ben and Fletcher, in their firit young Aight, 
Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces weite ; 
But Lopp’d about, and fhort exeurfions made 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid. Dryd. 
Why don’t we vindicate ourfelves by trial ordeal, 
and Sop over heated ploughthares blindfold? , Collier. 
I am highly delighted to fee the jay or the thruth 
boppin about my walks. Speétator. 
z. To leap on one leg. 

Men with heads like dogs, and others with one 
huge foot alone, whereupon they did bop from place 
to place. Abbot. 

3. To walk lamely, or with one leg lefs 
nimble or ftrong than the other ; to limp; 
to halt. 

The limping (mith obferv’d the fadden’d feaft, 
And bopping here and there himfelf a jeft, 

a in his word, Dryden's Hamer, 
4. To move; to play. 

Sofe ae a 

Her feeble pulfe, to prove if any dro 

Of living blood yet in her veins did op. Fairy Q. 
Hor. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Ajump; a light leap. 
z. A jump on one leg. 

When my wings are on, I can go above a hundred 

yards at a bap, ftep, and jump. Addifon. 
3» A place where meaner people dance. 
; Ainfewarth. 
HOP. z. f. [bop, Dutch; Jugulus, Latin. ] 
A plant. 

It has a creeping root: the leaves are rough, 
angular, and conjugated; the ftalks climb and twift 
about whatever is near them; the flawers are male 
and female on different plants: the male flower 
confifts of a calyx divided into five parts, which 
furtounds the ftamina, but has no petals to the 
flower: the female plants have their flowers collected 
into {quamofe heads, which grow in bunches: from 
each leafy feale is produced an horned ovarey, which 
becomes a fingle roundith feed. Miller, 

If bop yard or orchard ye mind for to have, 

For Sop poles and crotchets in lopping to fave. Tuffer. 

The planting of bop yards is profitable for the 
planters, and confequently for the kingdom, Bacon. 

Beer hath matt firft infufed in the liquor, and is 
afterwards boiled with the bop. Bacon. 

Next to thiftles are Sop ftrings cut after the flowers 
are gathered. Derbam, 

Have the poles without forks, otherwife it will 
be troublefome to part the op vines and the poles. 

Mortimer. 

When you water bops, on the top of every hill put 

diffolving dung which will enrich your 4p hills. 
Mortimer. 

In Kent they plant their cp gardens with apple- 
trees and cherry-trees between. - Mortimer. 

The price of hoeing of cp ground is forty fhil- 
lings an acre. > Mortimer. 

Hop poles, the largeft fort, fhould be about twenty 
footlong, and about nine inches incompafs. Mortimer. 


To Hor. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To impregnate with hops. 

Brew in October, and op it for long keeping. 

, Mortimer. 

To increafe the milk, diminifhed by flefi-meat, 
take malt-drink not much dopped. Arbuthnot. 

HOPE. x. f. [hopa, Saxon; ope, Dutch. } 
1. Expefation of fome good; an expecta- 
tion indulged with pleafure. 

Hope is that pleafure in in the mind which every 
one fiads in himfelf, upon the thought of a profitable 
future enjoyment of a thing, which is apt to delight 
him. eke. 

There is boprof a tree, if cut down, that it will 
fprout again. Fob, xiv. 7. 

When in heav’n the fhal) his effence fee, 
This is her fov’reign good and perfect blifs ; 

Her longing, withings, opes, all finith’d be ; 
Her joys are full, her motions reft inthis. Davies. 

Sweer bope! kind cheat! fair fallacy | by chee 
We are not where or what we be; 


- Hop 


But what and where we would be ; thus art thou 
Our abfent prefence, and our future now. Crafhew. 
Faith is oppofed to infidelity, and bope to defpair. 
aylar. 
He fought them both, but wifh’d his ha maighennd, 
Eve feparate: he wifh’d, but not with ‘mm 
Of what fo feldom chanc’d: when to his with, 


Beyond his bape, Eve feparate he fpies. Milton. 
The Trojaa dames 
To Pallas’ fane in long procellion ga, 
Dryden, 


In oe to reconcile their heav'nly foe, 

Why not comfort myfelf with the bope of what 
may be, as torment myfelf with the feas on’t. 

L' Eftrange. 

To encourage our bapes, it gives us the higheft 
affurance of moft Jafting happinch, in cafe of 
obedience. Tillorfar:, 

The deceafed really lived like one that had his 
bope in another life; a life which he hath now 
entered upon, having exchanged bope for fight, delire 
for enjoyment. Atterbury, 

` Young men look rather to the paft age than the 
prefent, and therefore the future may have fome 
bopes of them. Swift. 
2. Confidence in a future event, or in the 
future conduét of any perfon. 

It is good, being put to death by men, to look 
for ope trom God, ta be railed up again by him. 
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Bleed is he who is not fallen fram his dope in 
the Lord. A Ecclef. xw. 2. 

3. That which gives hope; that on which 
the hopes are fixed, as an agent by which 
fomething defired may be eltected. 

1 might tee from far fome forty truncheoneers 
draw to her fuccour, which were the bope of the 
Strand, where the was quarter’d. Shak, Henry Mle 

4. ‘Ihe object of hope. 

Thy mother felt more thana mother’s pain, 

And yet brought forth lefs than a mother’s ope; 
To wit, an indigefted deform’d lump. Sbake/p, 

She was his his care, his bope, and his delight, 

Moftin his thought, and ever in his fight. Dryden. 

Hore. x / Any floping platn between 
the ridges of mountains. Ainfworth, 

To Hore. v. z. [fromthe noun. } 

1. To live in expectation. 

Hope for good fuccefs, according to the efficacy of 
the caufes and the inftrument; and let the hutband- 


man bape for a good harveit. Taylor. 
My mufe, by ftorms long toft, 

Is thrown upon yuur hofpitable coaft ; 

And finds more favour by her ill fuecefs, 

Than the could bope for by her happinefs. Dryden, 


Who knuws what adverfe fortune may befall ! 
Arm well your mind, bope little, and fear all, Dryd. 
2. T'o place confidence in another. 
He hall ftrengthen your heart, all ye that bope in 
the Lord. Bfal, xxxi. 2.4. 
To Hore. v. a. To expeé with defire. 
The funfhines hot; and st we ute delay, 
Cold-biting Winter mars our bep’d for hay. Shak. 
So ftands the Thracian herdiman with his fpear 
Full in the gap, and bopes the hunted bear. Dryd. 
Ho'rerut. adj. [ope and full.) 
ta Full of qualities which produce hope; 
promifing; likely to obtain fuccefs; likely 
o come to maturity; likely to gratify 
efirc, or anfwer expectation. 
Ve will advance thee : 
1 know his noble nature, not to let 
Thy hopeful fervice perilh. Sbake/p. 
You ferve a great and gracious mafter, and there 
is a moft Sepefué young prince whom you mutt nut 


defert. Bacon. 
What to the old can greater pleafure be, 
Than Sopeful and ingenioua youth to fee?  Denbam. 


They take up a book in their declining years, 
and grow very bopefud fcholars by that time they are 
threcfeore, ‘Ada; on, 

2. Full of hope; full of cxpećtation of 
fuccefs. ‘This fenfe is now almoft confined 
to Scotland, though it is analugical, and 


found in good writers. 
Men 


HOP _ HOR HOR 
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i Fal inclination bopefu/ and {| In my whole life I never faw grift ground, 
fon aii e aes And mark the clack how juftly it will found . Betterton 
pi i Hooker. | z, A bafket for carrying feed.  Ainfavorth. 


I was bopeful the Succefs of your firft attempts | Ho'R ar, adj. [from bora, Latin.] Relating 
would eacourage you to maxe trial alfo of more nice to the hour. 


se Sa ag ra ae pr Howe’er reduc’d and plain, 
ae oh wane k i ni wx . The + eer ii a w remain ș 
masa E 5 But if the Żora! orbit ceafes 
Pie's LEk, The whole ftands ttill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 


Oe ee ia ra, a Ho'r ary. adj. [horaire, French; borarius 
Ho'rer uty. adv. [from hopeful. ] Latin] adj. [ 7 ; ; 


£ as to raife hope; ina J 
T A a a a t. Refating to an hour. 


romifing way. Vildraw a figure that shall tell 
` J i gure that fhall tell you 
He left all his female kiodred either matched What Joi feghaps forgot befell you, 


with peers of the realm actually, or Bopefully with By way of børary iofpection, 


gees es te a Which fome account our worft erection Hudibras, 
dy to renew the war, and to pro- Š ; Ie 

nek P RA reduction or fuppreffion of In his pper ay E a Tae ea na 

hetit . Clarion; hour of the night to fet a jox-trap, he has difcuffed, 


i . : under the character of Reynard, the maoner of fur- 
z. With hope; without defpair. This fenfe priii Rifas, ee Tatler 


The ambient ether is too liquid and empty to 
impel them horizontally withelerity, Bentley, 
RN. a. fJ. [bauru Gothick ; honn, 
Saxon; orz, Dutch. 
te The hard bodies which grow on the 
heads of fome graminivorous quadrupeds, . 
and ferve them for weapons, 
„No beaft that hath orm: hath upper teeth, Bacon, 
Zetus rifes through the ground, á 
Bending the bull’s tough neck with pain, 
That toffes back his orsz in vain, Addifon, 
. All that procefa is no more furprifing than the 
eruption of dornr in fome brutes, or of teeth and 
beard in men at certain periods of age. Bentley. 
2. An intrument of wind-mufick made of 
horn. “ 
The fquire "gan nigher to approach, 
And wind his dorm under the caftle-wall, 
That with the noife it hook as it would fall. 


a. Fairy Queen ,. 

is rare. 2. Continuing for an hour, ' There's a polt come from my malter, with hie. 

From yous promifing and generous endeavours we When, from a bafket of Summer-fruit, God by born full of good news, Shake/peare , 
may bopefully expect a contiderable ealargement of 


Amos foretold the deftruétion of his people, thereby 
was declared the propinquity of their defolation, and 
that their tranquility was of no longer duration 
than thofe borary or foou-decaying fruits of Sum- 
mer, Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
Horde. 2. / A clan; a migratory crew 


of people. It is applied only to the 
‘Tartars. 

Of loft mankind, in polith’s flavery funk, 

Drove martial borde on Lorde with dreadful fweep, 

And gave the vanquifh’d world another form. Téom/on, 
HORIZON. x. f. [teur] The line that 

terminates the view. The orizon iz 

diftinguifhed into fenfible and real: the 

fenfible horizon is the circular line which 

limits the view; the real is that which 

would bound it, if it could take in the 

hemifphere. It is falfely pronounced by 

Shakefpeare, horizon. 

When the morning fun thall raife his ear- 
Above the border of this horizon, 
We'll forward towards Warwick and his mates, 
Shakefpeare. 

She began to caft with herfelf from what coat 
this blazing ftar thould firft appear, aod at whattime 
it muft be upon the horizon of Ireland, Baton, 

In his Ealt the glorious lamp was feen, 

Regent of day; and all th’ dorizon round 
Invetèed with bright rays. Milton. 

The morning lark, the meffenger of the day, 

Saluted in her fong the morning gray : 

Aad foon the fun arofe with beams fo ight, 

That all th? horizon laugh’d to fee the joyous fight, 
Dryden, 

When the fea is worked up in a tempeft, fo that 
the dorizon on every fide is nothing but foaming 
billows and floating ‘mountains, it is impoffible to 
defcribe the agreeable horrour that rifes from fuch a 
profpect. Addifen, 

HORIZONTAL. adj. (horizontal, French, 
from horizon] 
1. Near the horizon. 

As when the fun, new rifen, F 

Looks through the orizontal mifty air, 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight theds 

On half the nations, Milton, 
2. Parallel to the horizon; ona level, 

An obelifk ereéted, and golden figures placed 
borixontal about it, was brought out of Egypt by 
Auguftus, rown. 

The problem is reduced to thia; what perpen- 
diculas height is nece@ary to place feveral ranks of 
rowers in a plane PE vs a borizontal line in a 
given angle? Arbuthnot on Coins. 
ORIZONTALLY. adv. [from horizontal.) 
In a dire€tion parallel to the horizon, 

As it will not fink into the bottom, fo will it 
neither float above, like lighter bodies; but, being 
near in weight, lie foperficially, or almoft borizontally Thither all the borned holt refortsy 
unto it. Btvwn, To graze the ranker mead" Denham. 

4 Thou 


The goddefs to her crooked born 
Addsall her breath: the rocks and woods around, 
And mountains, tremble at th' infernal found. 


Dryden, 


the hiftory of nature. Glanville. 
Ho'reruuness. x. f. [from hopeful.) Pro- 
mife of good; likelihood to fuccced. 
Set down beforehand certain figoatures of bope- 
Sin fi, or characters, whereby may be timely de- 
Icribed what the child will prove in probability, 
4 Wotton, 


Fair Afcanius, and his youthful train, 
With borns and hounds a hunting match ordain, 
S y Dryden, 
3- The extremity of the waxing or waina 
ang moon, as mentioned by poets, 
She blefs’d the bed, fuch fruitfulnefs convey'd, ` 
at erè ten moons had tharpen’d either Bort, _ 
To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born, Dryd. 
The moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted Sorzs, 
k 4 Thomfin. 
4. The feelers of a fnail. Whence the 
proverb, To pull in the barns, to repre{. 
one’s ardour. 
Love's feeling is more foft and fenfible, 
Than are the tender dorms of cockled {nails, Shake/p. 
Aufidius, 
Hearing of our Marcius’a banifhment, 
‘Thruft forth his bors again into the world, 
Which were inthell'’d when Marcius flood for Rome, 
And durft not once peep out. Shakefpeare, 
5- A drinking cup made of horn, 
6. Antler of a cuckold. ' 
lfl have Serr to make one mad, 
Let the proverb go with me, DPI be horn mad. 


Ho'r evess. adj. [from bope.] 
1. Without hope; without pleafing ex- 
pectation; defpairiug. , 
Are they indiferent, being ufed as figns of im- 
troderate and bopele/s lamentation for the dead ? 
Hooker, 
Alas! I ama woman,friendlefs, Lopele/s! Shakefp, 
He watches with greedy hope to find 
His with, and beft advantage, ug afunder ; 
Eopelefs to cireumveot us Join’d, where each 
To otherfpeedy aid might lend at need. Ailton, 
The fall’n arebangel, envious of our Rate, 
And bopeleft to prevail by open force, 
Seeks hid advantage. Dryden's State of Innceence, 
Elepelefs of ranfom, and condemn'd to fie 
Indurance, dsom‘d a liog'ring death todie, Dryden, 
2. Giving no hope; promifing not ing 
leafing. 
The hopelcfs word of never to return, 
Breathe l agah thee upoo pain of life. Shakefp. 
Ho'rer. 2. A = i ope.) one that has 
pleafing expeétations. 
1 except all boperr, who turn the feale, beeaufe 
the ftronger expectation of a good certain falary will 
ourweigh the lofa by bad rents, Swift, 


Ho'pinciy. adv. [from hoping.) With 
hope; with expedtation of good. 

da fign of defpair is the peremptory contempt 
of the condition which is the ground of hope { the 
going on not only in terrours and amazement of con- 
fcieace, but alfo boldly, boping/, and confidently in 
wilful habits of fin. y ammond, 

Ho'rrer. x. f. [from hep.] He who hops 
of jumps on one leg. Ainfworth, 

Ho'prers. 2. /. [commonly called Scotch 
hoppers.) A kind of play in which the 
actor hops on one leg. 

Ho’rrer. 2. /. [fo called becaufe it is 
always Fopping, of in agitation. It is 
called in French, for the fame reafon, 
tremie Ot lremue. | 

3. The box or open frame of wood into 
which the corn is put to be ground. 

The falt of the lake Afphaltizes fhooteth into- 
perfect cubes. Sometimes they are pyramidal and 
plain, like the Lepper of a mill. rew, 

Granivoroue birds have the mechanifm of a mill: 
their maw is the bopper which holds and foftens the 
Grain, leiting it drop by degrees into the flomach, 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
JOA at the bopper will 1 fand, 


y 


Shakefp, 
Merchants, vent'ring through the main, 
Slight pyrates, rocks, and horns for gain. Hudibrar, 
7- Horw mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold, 
1 am glad he went not in himfelf: if he had, he 
would have been bora mad, p Shakefp. 
HorxNBr'AK. } #. A A kind of fih. 
HornerrsH. ` Ainfworth, 
HO'RNBEAM.e y. JE Woy and beam, Dutch, 
for tree, from the hardnefs of the timber. }- 
It hath leaves like the elm or beech-tree. The 
timber is very tough and inflexible, and of excellent 
ufe. Willer, 
Ho'rNgooK. #. f. [born and book.] The 
firt book of children, covered with horn 
to keep it unfoiled. i 
He teaches boys the Sornbook. Shake/peare, 
Nothing has been confidered of this kind out of the 
ordinary road of the Aorndook and Primer, Loeke, 
To matter Joha the Englith maid 
A bernbook gives of ginger-bread ; 
And that the child might learn the better, 
Aa he can name, he eats the letter, Prior, 
Hornen. adj. [from 4orn.] furnithed 
with horns. 
As when two rams, ftirr’d with ambitious pride, 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flock, 
‘Their horned fronts fo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, thar, with the terrour of the fhock, 
Afftonithed both itand fenfelefa asa block, fairy Q, 


HOR 


Thau king of korned floods, whofe plenteaus urn 
Suffices fatnefs to the fruitful corn. ryden. 
Ho'rwer. n. f. [from borz.) One that 
works in horn, and fells horns. 
The fkin of 2 bull’s forehead is the part of the 
hide made ufe of by Sorners, whereupon they fhave 
their horns, Grew. 
Ho‘aner. n. A. [hypneeee, Saxon, from irs 
_horns.] A very large ftrong ftinging fly, 
which makes its neft in hollow trees. 
Silence, in times of fuff’ring is the beft: 
+ Tis dangerous to difturb a borner’s neft. 
Hornets do mifchief to trees by breeding in them. 
Mortimer. 
T have often admired how borrets, that gather dry 
snaterials for building their neits, hsve found 2 pro- 
per matter to give their combs, Derbara, 
Ho'anxroor. mf. [horn and foot.) Hoofed. 
Mad frantick meo, that did not inly quake | 
With 4ornfoor horfes, and brafs wheels, fove’s ftorms 
to emulate. Hakewill on Providence. 
Ho'rnow i, 2. J A kind of horned owl. 
f Ainfworth, 
Ho'anpipe. z. f. [orn and pipe.) A coun- 
try dance, commonly danced to a horn. 
h A lufty tabrere, 
That to thee.many a borzpipe play’d, 
Whereto they dauncen each one with his maid. 


» 


Spenfer. 
There many a borzpipe he tun’d to his Phyllis. 
Raleigh. 
Let all the quickfilver i? the mine 
Run to the feet veins, and refine 
Your firkhum jerkhum to a dance 
-Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France, 
To wonder at the Lormpipes here 
Of Nottingham and Derbythire. Ben Fonfon. 


Florinda danced the Derbythire ormpipe in the 
prefence of feveral friends. Tatler, 
Ho/nnstons. a. /. A kind of blue ftone. 
k Ainfworth. 
Ho'anworkx, «fA kind of angular for- 
tification. 
Ho'r NY. adj. [from kern.] 
1. Made of horn. 


“Ze Refembling horn. 
He thought he by the brook of Cherith ftood, 
And faw the ravens with their 4ormy beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even aad morn, Milton. 
The boray or pellucid coat of the eye doth not 
lie in the fame fuperfices with the white of the 
eye, but rifeth up above its convexity, and is of an 
gist figure. Ray on the Creation. 
ough are her ears, and broad her Sorny feet. 
s Dryden. 
‘The pineal gland was encompaffed with a kiud of 
"korny (ubftance. Addifon. 
As the ferum of the blood is refolvable by a {mall 
heat, 2 greater heat coagulates it fo as to turn it 
berny, like parchment; but when it is thoroughly 
putrified, it will no longer concrete. Arbuthnot, 
‘3. Hard as horn; callous. 
Tyrtheus, the fofter-father of the beatt, 
Thenclench’d a hatchet in his dorny fit. Dryden. 
Ho'rocraruy. x. f. [borographie, Fr. wea 
and yeae.] An account of the hours. 
Ho'roLoGE ? n. J. [horologium, Latin.] 
Ho'rovocy Any intrument that tells 
. the hour; asaclock; awatch; an hour- 
giafs. 
He'll watch the borologe a double fet 
Tf drink rock not his cradle, Shakefpeare. 
Before the days of Jerome there were borclogies, 
that meafured the hours nut only by drops of water 
in glaffes, called clepfydra, but alfo by fand in glaffes, 
calied clepfammia, Brown, 
I loro! METRY. 2. f. of erate. French ; 
“agx and wirgiw | The art of meafuring 
ours. 
Irt is no eafy wonder how the borometry of anti- 
squity difcovered not this artifice. Brown. 
; ee 


Ho'roscore. a. f, [horofcope, French 


Dryden. ¥ 


HOR 


exer@,] ‘The configuration of the pla- 


nets at the hour of birth. 

How unlikely is it, that the many almoft num- 
berlefs conjunction of ftars, which occur in the 
progrefs of a man’s life, fhould not match and coun- 
tervail that one borofeope or conjunction which is 
found at his birth ? Drummond, 

A proportion of the borofcope unto the feventh 
houfe, or oppofite figns every feventh year, oppreffeth 
living creatures. Bro. 

Him born beneath a boding borofcope, 

His fire, the blear-ey’d Vulcan of a fhop, 
From Mars his forge fent to Minerva’s {chool. 
Dryden. 

The Greek names this the Lorofcope; 

This gaverns life, and this marks out our parts, 
Our humours, manners, qualities and arts, Creech. 

They underttood the planets and the zodiack by 
inftinét, and fell to drawing fchemes of their own 
borofcopes in the fame duit they fprung out of. 

Bentley. 

Ho'rrent. adj. (horrens, Latin. Horrentia 
pilis boa Pointed outwards; briftled 
with points; a word perhaps introduced 


by Milton. 
Him a globe 
OF fiery feraphim incircled round 
With bright emblazonry and Sorrent arms. Milton. 
HO'RRIBLE. adj. (horrible, French; bor- 
ribilis, Latin.] Dreadful ; terrible ; hock- 
ing; hideous; enormous. 

No colour affecteth theeye much with difpleafure : 
there be fights that are borrible, becaufe they excite 
the memury of things that are odious or fearful. Bacon 

A dungeon dorrid/e on all fides round, 


As one great furnace flamed. Mitton, 
O fight 

Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how orrible to feel! Milton. 


Eternal happinefs and eternal mifery, meeting 
with a perfuation that the foul is immortal, are, o 
all other, the firt the moft defireable, and the 
latter the moft borrióle to human apprehenfion. 

South. 
Ho'rRIBLENESS. a. f. [from horrible.) 
Dreadfulnefs; hideoufinefs; terriblenefs ; 
fearfulnefs. 
Ho'r riser. adv. [from horrible.] 
te Dreadfully; hideoufly. 

What hideous noife was that! 
Llorribly loud? í 

2. Dreadful to a degree. 

~ The contagion of thefe ill precedents, both in 
civility and virtue, Borrid/y infects children, Lecke. 

HO'RRID. adj. [borridus, Latin. ] 

1. Hideous; dreadful; fhocking. 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the 4orrider may feem to thofe 
Which chance to find us. Shake/peare's Cymbeline. 

Not in the legions 
Of borrid hell can come a devil more damn’d, - 


Milton, 


In evils to top Macbeth. Shakefpeare. 
Horror on them fell, 
And borrid fympathy. - Milton. 


2. Shocking; offenfive: unpleafing: in 
women’s cant. 
Already 1 your tears furvey, 
Already hear the 4orrid things they fay, 
3. Rough; rugged. 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 
Few paths of human fect or tracks of beafts were 
worn, Dryden. 


Holaripness. z. f. [from korrid.] Hi- 
deoufnefs; enormity. 

A bloody defigner fuborns his intrument to take 
away fuch a man’s life, and the confeffor reprefents 
the Borridnefs of the fat, and brings him to re- 
pentance. g Hammond. 

Ho't RIFiCK. adj. [horrificus, Lat.] Caufing 
horrour. 

His jaws Sorrifick, arm'd with three-fold fate, 
Here dwells the direfal hark. empfon. 


eS 


Pope. 


HOR 


Ho'aarsonous. adj. [herrifonut, Latin.) 
Sounding dreadfully. Did. 
Ho'rrour. #. f. (horror, Lat. borreur, Fr.) 
1. Terrour mixed with detcftation ; a paffion 
compounded of fear and hate, both ftrong. 

Over them fad Sorrcur, with grim hue, 

Did always foar, beating his iroa wings ; 

And after him owls and night ravens flew, 

The hateful meffengers of heavy things. Fairy Quera, 

Doubtlefs all fouls have a furviving thought, 

v Therefore of death we think with quiet mind; 
But if we think of being turn’d to nought, 
A trembliog Sorrour in our fouls we find, Davies, 
Me damp Lorrour chill'd 
At fuch bold words, vouch’d with a deed fo bold, 
Milton. 
Deep borrour feizes ev'ry human breatt 5 
Their pride is humbled, and their fear conicit. Dryd. 
2. Dreadful thoughts. 
I have fupt full with berrourss 
Direnefs, familiar to my (aught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once ftart me, Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
3. Gloom; drearinefs. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the fcene, 
Shade's ev'ry flow’r, and darkens ev'ry green 5 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner Lorrour on the woods, Pope. 
4. [In medicine.] Such a fhuddering or 
quivering as precedes an agne-fit; a fenfe 
of fhuddering or fhrinking. Quincy. 

All objeéts of the fenfes, which are very offenfive, 
do caufe the fpirits to retire; and, wpon their flight, 
the parts are in fome degree deftitute, and fo there is 
induced in them a trepidation and berrewr, 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory, 
HORSE. z. /. [hony, Saxon.] _ z 
1, A ncighing quadruped, ufed in war, and 


draught and carriage. 

Duncan’s Sorfes, the minions of the race, 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their talls. Sdate/p. 

A borfe! a borfe! my kingdom fora borfe! Shuk. 

We call a little or/e, fuch a one as comes not up 
to the fize of that idea which we have in our minds 
to belong to ordinarily to barfes. Locke. 

2. A conttellation. 

Thy face, bright centaur, Autumn’s heats retain, 
The fofter feafon fuiting to the man, 

Whilit Winter's thivering goat affliéts the bor/e 
With froft, and makes him an uneafy courfe. Creech, 
3. To take horfe; to fet out to ride. 
I took horfe to the lake of Conftance, which is 
formed by the entry of the Rhine. Addifon on Italy. 
4. It is ufed in the plural fenfe, but with a 
fingular termination; for horfes, horfe- 
men, or Cavalry. 
i did hear : 
The galloping of orfe : who was't came by ? Shakef. 

The armies were appointed, confifting of twenty- 
five thoufand 4orfe and foot, for the repulfing of the 
enemy at their landing. Bacon's War with Spain. 

If they had known that all the king's orfe were 
quartered behind them, their foot might very well 
have marched away with their Borfe. Clarendon. 

Th’ Arcadian borfe 
With ill-fuccefs engage the Latin force. Dryd. Zen, 
5. Something on which any thing is fup- 
ported: as, a orfe to dry linen on. 
6. A wooden machine which foldiers ride 
by way of punifhment. It is fometimes 
called a timber- mare. s 
. Joined to another fubflantive, it fignifies 
fomething large or coarfe: «as a. horfe- 
face, a face of which the features are 
large and indelicate. 
To Horse. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mount upon a horfe; to furnifh with 
a horfe. 

He came out with all his clowns, borfed upon fuch 
cart-jades, and fo furnithed, as 1 thought with iny(elf, 
if that were thrift, I witht none of my friends ever to 

` thrive. Sidney. 

After a great fight there came to the camp of 

Gonfalvoy 


HOR 


Ho'RSECUCUMBER. x. J. [4orfe and cueam- 
ber.) A plant. P 
The darfecucumber is the largelt green cucumber, 
and the beit for the table, green ont of the garden. 
Mortimer. 


: HOR 


Gopfalvo, the great captain, a gentleman proudly 
bsrfed and armed: Diego de Mendoza afked the 
great captain, Who’s this? Who anfwered, 1t is 
_St. Elmo, who never appears but after the torm. 


Baton. 
z2. To carry one on the back. 
3- To ride any thing. 
Stalls, bulks, windows A 

Are fmother’d, leads are fill’d, and ridges dors’ 

With variable complexions ; all agreeing 

In carneftnefs to fee him. Shakefpeare. 
4. To cover a mare. 

If you let him out to orfe more mares than your 

own, you muft feed him well. Mortimer. 
Horsepacr. ». f. [hor/e and back.| Riding 

pofture; the ftate of being on a horfe. 


excrements of horfes. 
Put it into an ox’s horn, 
rot in hot horfedung. 

HORSEE'MMET. 2. f 
Ant of a large kind. g 
HO'RSEFLESH. fi [borf and flefa.] "The 

fleth of horfes, 

The Chioefe est borfefic/ at this day, and fome 
gluttons eat colt’s ficth baked. Bacon. 


[bore and emmet.] 


I've feen the French ? An old hungry lion would fain have been dealing 

` And they can thw oe back. SEakefp. | with a good piece of borfefe/b! but the nag he 

I faw them art on horfeback, thought would be too fleet for him. L'Eftrange, 

Beheld them wheo they lighted. Shake/p.| Ho’rserty. x. /. [horfe and fy.] A fly that 
Alexander fought te one remarkable battle ftiogs horfes, and fucks their blood. 


wherein there were any elephants, and that was 
. with Porus, king of India ; in which Dotwithftanding 
he was dorfed. rown. 
When mannifh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
Aftride on borfrback hunts the Tufcan boar. 
Dryden's Fav. 
If your ramble was borfebatk, 1 am glad of it, 
©0 account of your heath. ` Swift to Gay. 
HORSEBEAN m J [bore and bean.] A 
fmall bean ufually given to horfes. 
Only the fmall borfebean is propagated by the 
plough. Tortimer. 
Horsesrocr. x. f: Shorfe and block.} A 
block on which they climb to a horfe. 
Horsrsoar, 2. f [hore and boat.) A boat 
ufed in ferrying horfes. 
Horseno'y. s. f. [horé and boy.) A boy 
employed in dre ing horfes; a ftableboy. 
. Some dor, choyr, being awake, difcovered them by 
the fire in their matches. Knolles's Hiftary. 
Ho'rsepreaxer. x. f. [Bor/e and break.) 
One whofe employment is to tame horfes 
to the faddle. 
Under Sagittarius are born chariot-racers, bor fe- 
breakers, and tamersof wild bealls. Creech. 
HorsECHE sSxUT. x. f. [hore and chefaut. 
Efeulus.) A tree. 
lt hath digitated or fingered leaves: the flowers, 
which confit of five leaves, are of an anomalous 
figure, opening with two lips: there are male and 
female upon the fame fpike: the female flowers are 
fucceeded by outs, which grow in green prickly 
hufks, Their whole year’s fhoot is commonly per- 
formed ia three weeks time, after which it doea no 
more than increafe in bulk, and become more firm; 
„and all the latter part of the Summer js occupied in 
in forming and ftrengthening the buds for the next 
year’s thoots. Miller, 
The berfechefnut grows intoa goodly ftandard, 
Mortimer. 
Hosecourser. s f. [boufe-and courjer. 
Junius derives it from borfe and cofe, an 
old Scotch word, which fignifies to change; 
and it fhould therefore, he thinks, be 
writ herfecofer. The word now nfed in 
Scotland is horfecouper, to denote a jockey, 
feller, or rather changer of horfes, Te 
may well be derived from cour, as he 
that fells horfes may be fappoferl tocour/e 
or exercife them. ] 
x. One that runs horfes, 
the race. 
2. A dealer in horfes, 
A fervant to a bufecourfer was thrown off his 
horie, n Wifeman. 
A Florentine bought 3 horfe for fo many crowns, 
Upon condition to pay half down: the hur fecourfer 
comes to him nest morning for the remainder. 
a L' Efirange. 
Ho'rsecR as. 2./. A kind of fih, Anj. 
Vor. f, 


Ho'rseroor. #.f/. An herb. The fame 
with coltsfoot. Ainfworth. 
Ho'rsenarr. x. fe [horf and hair.) The 
hair of horfes. `. 
His glite’ring helm, which terribly was grac’d 
With waviag borfebair. Dryden, 
Ho'rsemeen. 2. /. An herb, Ainfavorth, 
Horseraucn. xf. [horje and laugh.] A 
loud violent rude laugh, 
A derfelaugs, if you pleafe, 
A joke on Jekyl. P 
HoRsELEECH. 2. f. [horf and leech.) 
t. A great leech that bites horfes. 
The borfeleech hath two daughters, crying Give, 
give. rov, 
Let usto Frances tike dor, eleeches, my boys, 
The very blood to fuck. a Shakefp, 
2. [From kech: fignifying a phyfician.] A 
arrier, ; Ainfwvorth. 
Holrsetirver. 2. A [barfe and litter.) 
A carriage kun ae poles between two 
horfes, in which t 
along. 
He that before thought he might command the 
waves of the fea, was now caft on the ground, and 
carried in an borfelitter, 2 Mac. ix, 8, 
Ho'Rseman. 7./. si and man. ] 
1. One fkilled in Aiding. 
A tkilful borfeman, and a hunt{man bred. Dryd. 
z. One that ferves in warson horfeback. 
Encounters between borfemen on the one fide, and 
foot on the other, are feldom with nv of dan- 
ger; becaufe as borfemen can hardly break a battle oo 
foot, fo men on foot cannot poflibly chafe Lorfemen. 
, Hayward. 
Inthe early times of the Roman commonwealth, 
a id received yearly tria millia æiis, anda 
foot foldier, one mille; that ts more than fixpence a 
day to a Lorfeman, and twopence 2 day to a foot- 
foldier. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3- A cider; a man on horfeback. 
With defcending thow'rs of brim(tone fir'd 
The wild barbarian in the ttorm expir’d ; 
Wrapt in devouring flames the horfeman cag'd, 
And fpurr'd the fteed in equal tlames engag’d. Addifon. 
A borfeman's coat thall hide 
Thy taper thape, and comelincfs of fide. Prior, 
Ho'rsemansnip. m, f [from horfeman.] 
The art of riding ; the art of managing a 
horfe. 
He vaulted with fuch esfe into his feat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the Clouds, 
To turn AE wind a fiery Pegafus, 
And witch the world with nable borfemanfhip, 
Shakefpeare. 
They pleafe themfelves in terms of hunting or 
horfermanfbip. Wotton, 
Flis majetly, to thew his borfeinanfbip, Nlaughtered 
two or three of his fubjects, Addifor, 
Peers grew proud, in Lerfemanfhip t excell; 
Newmarket’s glory rofe, as Biitain’s fell, 


at honefty? 
ope. 


or keeps horfes for 


Pope, 


Ho'rRsEDUNG, z/. are and duzg.| The 


and, covered clofe, let it 
Peacham on Drawing. 


e perfon carried lyes 


HOS 


HOo'RSEMARTEN. 2./. A kind of large bee, | 


Ainfwarth, 
Ho’rsemarcu. mf. A bird. Ainyjworth, 
ORSEMEAT. 2. f. [bore and meat.) Pro- 

` vender. 

Though green peas and beans be eaten foaner, yet 
the dry ones that are ufed for Borfemeat are ripe laft, 

` Bacon, 
Ho’Rseminr. af. A large coarfe mint. 
He’rsemusciz. w. fA A large mufcle. 

The great borfemufele, with the fine fell, that 
breedeth in ponds, do not only gapé and fhut as the 
oyfters do, but remove from one place toanather, + 

3 Bacon, 
Helrseray. 2.f. [orfe and /cy.] Coarfe, 
rough, rugged play. ’ 

He is too much given to dorfeplay in his raillery, 
and comes to battle like a diator Irom the plough. 


Dryden, 
Holrseronn. x. f [hore and pond.) A 
pond for horfes. : 
Horsera'ce. m. f. [kor and rae] A 
match of horfes in running. 

* In borferacer men are curious that there be not the 
leaft weight upon the one horfe more than upon the 
other. Bacon, 

Trajan, in the fifth year of his tribunefhip, en- 
tertalned the people with a borferace, Addifon. 
O/RSRRADISH. 7. f [Aorfe and radifp.) 
A root acrid and biting : a fpecies of 
feurvygrafs. S 

Horferaddifh is increafed by {prouts fpreading from 
the old roots left in the ground, that are cut or broken 

: Mortimer. 

Stomachicks are the creffe acids, as horferadi/h 
and fcurvy-grafs, infufed in wine. 

Floyer on the Humours. 
Ho'rsesnoe. w, /. [orfe and /oe.) 
1. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of 
orfes. 

I was thrown into the Thames, and cool'd glowa 

ing hot in that furge, like a borfefbae, Shakefp. 
z. An herb, 
HORSESTE'ALER, 2, f [Aorfe and freal.) 
A thief who takes away horfes. 

He is not a pickpurfe, nor a borfflealer; but for 
his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a 
covered goblet, or a worm-eaten nut, 

Shakefp. As you like it, 
Ho'rsevary. a. fi A plant. 
Ho'eseroncue. nf. An herb. 
Ho'rseway. 2. f. Raa and way] A 
broad way by which horfes may travel, 
Know’ft thou the way to Dover? 
—Both ftile and gate, on/p, and footpath, 
Shakefp. King Lear. 
Horra‘rion. 2. f [4ortatio, Latin.| The 
et of exhorting; a hortatory precept ; 
advice or encouragement to fomething. 
Holerative. mf. [from hortor, Latin.} 
Exhortation ; Precept by which one ex- 
cites or animates, 

Generals commonly in 

in mind of their wives and 


Ho'RTA TORY. adj. {from ortor Latin. ] 
Encouraging; animating ; advifing to any 
thing; ufed of precepts, not of perfons; a 
hortatory {peech, not a Lortatory {peaker. 

Horticu'erure. aS: [hortus and cultura, 
Latin.] The art of cultivating gardens. 

Ho'RTULAN, adj. [Aortulanus, Latin.] Be- 
longing to a garden. 

This feventh edition of my dortulan kalendar is 
yours. Evelyn, 

Hosa'nwa. x. f [irana] An exclamation 
of praife to God. ‘ Å 

4 Through the vaft of heav'n 
It founded, snd the faithful armics rung 
siana to the Highet, 

r 


their dorratives put meng 
children, Bacon, 


Milton, 
The 


HOS 


The public entrance which Cheift made into Je- 
rufalem was celebrated with the 6o/annas and accla- 
mations of the people. Fides. 

HOSE. z. f. plur. boen. [hoya, Saxon ; 
hofan, Welln ; offen, Erfe; fanen, plur. 
chauffe, French. | 


3. Breeches. 
Guards on wanton Cupid’s ofe. Shakefp. 
. Here’s an Englith taylor come hither for ftealing 
out of a French efe, Skhakefp. 

Thefe men were bound in their coats, defen, 
hats, and other garments, aad caft into the midit of 
the fiery furnace. Dan. iii. 21. 

He crofs examin’d both our bofe, 

And plunder’d all we had to lofe, Hudibras. 
2. Stockings; covering for the legs. 

He being in love, could not fee to garter his boft 5 
and you, being in love, cannot fee to pat on your 
bofe. Shakefpeare. 

Will the thy linen wath, or bofen datny 
And knit thee gloves? Dryden. 

Ho'sier. 2./. [from 4e/e.] One who fells 
* ftockings. 
As arrant a cockney, as any bofer in Cheapfide. 
ey? Swift. 
HOSPITABLE. adj. [ofpitabilis, Latin. ] 
Giving entertainment to ftrangers; kind 


to ftrangers. 
I'm your hof : 
With robbers’ hand my 40/pitadle favour 
You fhould not ruffle thus. _ Shakefp. 
Receive the thip-wreck’d on your friendly thore ; 
With bofpirable rites relieve the poor. Dryden. 
Ho'spirasy. adv. [from he/pitable.| With 


kindnefs to ftrangers. 
Ye thus 4o/pitably live, / 
And ttrangers with good cheer receive. Prier. 
The former liveth as pioufly and Lofpirably as the 
other, Swift. 
HOSPITAL. 2. f- (hefpital, French; ko- 
pitalis, Latin.) . 
1. A place built for the reception of the 
- fick; or fupport of the poor. 
They who were fo carefal to beftow them in a 
college when they were young, would be fo good as 
“za provide for them in fome bo/pital when they are 
old. - Wotton. 
I am abont ta build an Sofpita/, which I will en- 
dow handfomely for twelve old hafbandmen. 
Addifon, 
a. A place for felter or entertainment. 


Obfolete. 
They {py’d a goodly caftle, plac’d 
Foreby a river in a te dale, 
Which chufing for that evening’s 5o/pita/, ' 
‘They thither march’d. Fairy Queen, 
Hosrira'iity. a. f. [bofpitalité, French. ] 
‘The practice of entertaining ftrangers. 
The Lacedemonians forbidding all accefs of tran- 
, gers into their coatts, are, in that refpect, defervedly 
blamed, as being enemies to that 4o/pitality which, 
for common humanity’s fake, all che nations on the 
earth fhould embrace. Hooker. 
My matteris of a churlifh difpofition, 
And little recks to find the way to heay’n 
By doing deeds of a/pitality. Shakefp. Ar you like it. 
How has this fpirit of faction broke all the laws of 
charity, neighbourhood, alliance, and Ao/pitality. 
Swift. 
Ho'srivatLer. te f. [bofpitallier, French ; 
bofpitalarixs, low Latin, from hefpital. | 
Onc refiding in an hofpital, in order to 
receive the pors or ftranger. Ufed perhaps 
peculiarly of the knights of Malta. 
The firt they reckon fuch as were granted to the 
bofpitailers in zirulum beneficii, Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
Jo Holserrare. v. a. [hefpitor, Latin.) 
To refide under the root of another. 
That always chufes an empty fhell, and this 


befpitates with the living animal in the fame thell, 
Ip s Grew's Mufaum, 


For your good baf. 
2e Th 


3. To review a 


Ho'srace. 2. f- [oftage, 


Ho'sre.. 


HOS 


HOST. x. J. (hoffe, French; be/pet, bo/pitis, 


* Latin.) 


t. One who gives entertainment to another. 


Homer never entertained either guefts or bofs with 

long fpeeches, till the mouth of hunger be {topped. 
Sidney. 

Here, father, take the thadow of this tree 

Shake/p. King Lear. 
e landlord of an inn. 

Time’s like a fathionable bof, 
That flightly fhakes his parting gneftby th’ hand ; 
But with his arms out-ttretch’d, as he would fly, 


_ Grafps in the comer. 


Shakefpeare's Troilus and Crefida. 
3. [From cfrs, Latin.) An army ; numbers 
affembled for war. 
Let every foldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear’t before him, thereby thal! we fhadow 
The numbers of our boft. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will crouble all his def, 
And craze their chariot wheels. Milton. 
After thefe came arm’d with fpear and fhield, 
An boft fo great as cover’d all the field. Dryden. 


4. Any great number.- 


Give to a gracious meflage 
An Loff of tongues: but let ill tidings tell 
Themfelves, when they be felt. Shake/p. 
s- [Hoftia, Latin; hofie, French.) ‘The 
facrifice of the mafs in the Romtfh chureh; 
The confeerated wafer. A 


To Host. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 


1. To take up entertainment; to live, as at 


an inn. 
Go, bear it to the centaur, where we bof ; 
And ftay there, Dromia, till I come to thee, Shak. 


2. To encounter in battle. 


Strange to us it feem’d 
At firk, that angel fhould with angel war, 
And in fierce Loffings meet. Milton, 
New authours of diffention fpring from him, 
Two branches, that in boffing long contend 
Philips. 


For fov’reign {way. 5 
body of men; to mutter. 


Obfolete. 

Lords have had the leading of their own followers 
to the general bofings. Spenfer on Ireland. 
rench.] One 

given in pledge for fecurity of perform- 

ance of conditions. ^ 
Your boflages E have, fo have you mine ; 
And we fhall talk before we fight. Shakefpeare, 
Do this meffage honourably : 
And if he tand on 4offuge for his fafety, 
Bid him demand what pledge will pleafe him bef, 
Shakefp. 
He that hath wife and children, Hath given 
boftages, to fortune; for they are impediments to 
great enterpri(es, either of virtue or mifchief. Bacon. 
They who marry give 5ofages to the publick, that 
they will not attempt the ryin or difturb the peace 
of it. Atterbury. 
The Romans having feized a great number of 
boftages, acquainted them with their refolution, 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
nf. [hofel, boftelerie, Fr. 
Ho'steLry. An inn. 
Ho'stess, 2. f. [Aofeffe, ¥reneh, from 4o/f. | 
1. A female hoft; a woman that gives en- 
tertainment. 
‘Fair and noble bofe/t, 

Weare your gueft to night. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ye were beaten aut of door, 
And rail’d upou the bofefs of the houfe. Shake/p. 
Be as kind an ofefs as you have been to ine, and 
_ you can never fail of another hufband, Dryden. 
z. A woman that keeps a honfe of publick 


entertainment. 
Undiftinguith'd civility islike a whore or a bofte/s. 
Temple. 
Ho'sress-suir. 2 f. a hofie] ‘The 
character of an hoftefs, ‘ 
te 


HOT 


It is my father’s will I fhould take on me 
The boffefs-/bip o’ th’ day; you're welcome firs. 
Shakefp. 


HO'STILE. adj. [kofilis, Latin.) Adverte; 


oppofite; fuitable to an enemy. 
He has now at laft 
Giv'n boflile ftrokes, and that not in the prefeace 
Of dreaded juftice, but on the minifters 
Shakefp. 


That do diftribute it. 
Fierce to hate, 
Added ta offile force, thall urge thy fate. Dryden. 


Hosti‘tity. 2. f. (bofilite, French, from 


boftile.| The practices of an open enemy; 
open war; oppofition in war. 
Neither by treafon nor boffility 
To feck to put me down and reign thyfelf. Shake/p. 
Hoflility being thus fufpeaded with France, pree 
paration was made for war againft Scotland. 


Hayward, 
What peace can we retarn, 
Bat, to our pow’r, Aoffility and hate, 
Untam’d reluctance and revenge ? Milton. 


We have fhew’d ourfelves fair, nay, generous ad- 
verfaries ; and have carried on even our Aoffilities 
with humanity. Auerbury, 


Ho'sTLER. x. f. [bofeller, from bofiel.| One 


who has the care of horfes at an inn. 

The caufe why they are now to be permitted is 
want of convenient inns for lodging travellers on 
horfeback, and off/ers to tend their horfes by the 

Spenfer on Ireland. 


way. * 
HOSTRY. m f. [corrupted from beftelry. 


A place where the horfes of guetts are kept. 
Swift rivers are with fudden Ice conftrain’d, - 
And ftudded wheels are on its back fuftain'd 5 
An dofry now for waggons, which before 
Tall thips of burden on its bofom bore. 
Dryden's George 


HOT. adj. [haz, Saxon; bat, Scottith.] 
1. Having the power to excite the fenfe of 


heat ; contrary to cold; fiery. 
What is thy name id 
——Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 
—No, though thon call’ thyfelf a korter name 
Than any isin hell. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
The great breezes which the motion of the air in 
great circles, fuch as are under the girdle of the 
world, produceth, do refrigerate ; and therefore, in 
thofe parts, noon is nothing fo Sot as about nine in 
the forenoon. Bacon. 
+ Hot and cold were in one body fixt; 
And foft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
Dryden, 
Black fubftances do fooneft of all others become 
bot in the fún’s light, and bura; which effe&t may 
proceed partly from the multitude of refractions in a 
little room, and partly from eafy commotion ef fo 


very {mall corpufcles. Newton, 
2. Luftful ; lewd. 
What orter hours, 
Unregitter’d in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxurioufly pick'd out. Skhake/peare. 


Now the bar blooded gods affift me! remember, 
Jove, thou was’t a bull fur thy Europa. Shakefp. 


3. Violent; furious; dangerous, 


That of Carthagena, where the Spaniards had 
warning of our coming, was one of the Sorre/f fer- 
vices, and moft dangerous affaults that hath been 
known. Bacon. 

He refolved to ftorm; but his foldiers. declined 
the bot fervice, and plied it with artillery. Clarendon, 

To court the cry directs us, when we found 


. Th’ affault fo Sor, as if *tvere only there, Denbam. 


. 


Our army 
Is now in bor engagement with the Moors. Dryden, 


4- Ardent; vehement ; precipitate. 


Come, come, lord Mortimer, you are as flow, 

As bot lord Percy is on fire tog». Shakefpeare. 
Nature to youth bor rathnefs doth difpenfe, 

But with cold pradence age doth recompenfe. Denham. 
Achilles is impatient, ot, revengeful; /Eneas, 

patient, confiderate, and careful of his people. Dryd. 


5- Eager; keen in defire. s 
„ı Itis no wonder that men, cither perplexed in the 


aeceffary 


HOT H O.V HOU 

neceffary affairs of life, or dot in the purfuit of | tongue, and, in effect, brings the fame rather to a 
pleafure, fhould not ferioufly examine their teoets. Babellith confufion than any one entire language. 

Locke, Camden's Remains. 

A mixture of many difagreeing colours is ever 
unpleafant to the eye, and a mixture or botchpotch 
of many taftes is unpleafant to the tafte, Bacon, 

Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcafs would remain ; 
But a mafh'd heap, a borebpateb of the flain. Dryd. 

Ho'rspur. x. f. [hot and pur.) 
t. A man violent, paffionate, precipitate, 
and heady, 

My nephew's trefpafa may be well forgot ; 

Tt hath the excufe of jean and heat of blood, 
A harebrain’d bot/pur govern'd by a fpleen, Shake/. 

Wars are begun by hairbrained diffolute captains, 
parafitical fwarmers, unquiet botfpurs, and reftiefs in- 
novators, Burton, 

z. A kind of pea of fpeedy growth, 
i Of fuch peas as are planted or fown in the gardens, 
the bct/pur is the fpeediett of any iagrowth. Mortimer, 
Ho'rspurren. adj. [from hotfpur.} Ve- 
hement; rath; heady. 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an 
efitminate conntenance, or Venus like that bof- 
JEE ie Harpalice in Virgil, this proceedeth from a 

enfelefs jodgment. Peachum, 

Hove. The preterite of Acave. 

Ho'veL, ». f- [Diminutive of Pore, houfe, 
Saxon. ] 

te A fhed open on the fides, and covered 
overhead. 

So likewife will a hovel ferve for a toome, 

To ftack on the peafe, when harveft thall come, 
Tuffer. 

If you make a hovel, thatched, over fome uantity 
of ground, plaak the ground over, and it will breed 
faltpetre. Bacon, 

Your hay itis mow’d, your corn it js reap'd 
Your barns will be full, and your dovels heap’d. 

Dryden, 


3. To wander about one place. 

We fée fo warlike a prince at the head of fo great 

an army, bovering on the borders of our confederates, 
Addifon, 

The truth and certainty isfeen, and the mind ully 
pofleffes itfelf of it; in the other, it only bevers 
about it. Locke, 

Hoven. x. f. [hog, Saxon.] 
1e ‘The lower part.of the thigh. 

Blood fhall be from the fword unto the belly, and 
dung of men unto the camel's bough, 2 Efd. xitis 36. 

2. [Huë, Fr.] Anadz; an hoe. See Hoe. 
Did they really believe thata many by doughs and 
an axe, could cut a god out of a tree? Stilling fleets 
To Houcn. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To hamftring; to difable by cutting the 
finews of the ham. . 
Thou fhalt bough their horfes. Fee. tir 6. 
2. To cut up with an pee orhoe, a 
3- To hawk. This ort ography is un- 
common. See To Hawk. - 

Neither could we bough or fpit from us; much 
lefa could we fneeze or cough. Grew. 

Holucer. #. /. The vulgar name for an 
owl, The Scots and northern counties 
ftill retain it. 

Hour. m fe {holz, Saxon.] A fmall 
wood. Obfolete. 

Or as the wind, in So/zs and fhady greaves, . 

A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves, 
Fairfax, , 

HOUND. xz. Jf [hunb, Saxon; bund, Scot- 
tih.] A dog nfed in the chafe. 

Hounds and greyhounds, mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 
Are cleped all by the name af dogs, 

Shake/peare's Macbeth, 

i. threw, but fail’d to wound 

e boar, and flew an undeferving bound, 

And through the dog the dart was nail’d to ground. 
Dryden, 
The kind fpaniel and the faithful bound, . 
Likeft that fox in thape and fpecies found, 
Purfues the noted path and covets home, Prier, 

To Hounp. v, a. [from the noun. } 

2, To fet on the chafe. 

God is faid to harden the heart rmiffively, but 
not operatively nor effectually ; as E who only lets 
loofe a greyhound out of the flip, is faid to bound 
him atthe hare, Branthall, 

2. To hunt; to purfue. 

If the wolves had been bounded by tygers, they 


She has, quoth Ralph, ajointure, 

Which makes him : dor amind t’ her. 

Hudibras. 

6. It is applied likewife to the defire, or 

fenfe raifing the defire, or ation excited ; 
as, a Sot parfnit. _ ? 

Nor law, nor checks of confcience will we hear, 
When in ot fcent of gain and full career, Dryden, 

7. Piquant; acrid: as, orf as muftard. 
Ho'rsep. 7. /. A bed of earth made hot 
by the fermentation of dung. . 

The bed we call a barbed is this: there was taken 
horfedung, old aod well rotted; this was laid upon 
a bank halfa foot high, and fupported round about 
with plaoks, and upon the top was caft fifted earth 
two fingers deep. Bacon. 

Preferve the bctded as much as poftible from rain. 

Evelyn. 
Hotsra'inen. adj. [hot and érain.] Vio- 
lent; vehement; furious. Cerebrofus, 

You thall find em either Sorbrain'd youth, 

Or needy bankrupts. Dryden's Spanife Fryar, 

Horco'cxres. x. f. [hautes coquilles, Fr. ] 
A play in which one covers his eyes; and 
gueffes who ftrikes him. . 

The chytiadra is certainly not our botcockles; for 
that was by pinching, not by ftriking, 

Arbuthnot and Pope, 

Asat botcock/es once I laid me down, 

And felt the weighty hand of many aclown, 

Buroma gave a gentle tap, and I 

Quick rofe, and read foft mifchief in her eye. Gay. 
Hornea'pen. adj. [hot and head.) Ve- 

hement; violent; paffionate. 

One would not make the fame perfon zealous for a 
ftanding army and publick liberty; nor a betheaded, 
ctackbrained coxcomb forward for a fcheme of 
moderation, Arbuthnot, 

Ho'rnovse. 2. f. [hot and boufe.) 
1, A bagnio; a place to fweat and eup in. 

Now the profeffes a bothoufe, which is a very ill 
heufe too. Shakefpeare's Meafure for Meafure, 

2. A brothel. . 

Where lately harbour'’d many a famous whore, 
A purging bill, now fix’d upon the door, 

Tells you it is a botboufe; fo it may, 
And ftill be  whorehoufe: th’are lynonyma, 


- Ben Yobnfen, 
Ho'rty. adv. [from bor. } i 


2. A mean habitation ; a cottage. 

The meo clamber up the acclivities, dragging 
their kine with them, where they feed them and 
milk them, and do all the dairy-work in fuch forry 
bovelt and theds as they build to inhabit in during 
the fummer. Ray on the Creation, 

To Ho'ver. v. a. ffrom the noun.] To 
hhelter in an hovel, i 
And was't thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with fwine and rogues fotlora, 
In fhortand mutfty ftraw ? Shakefpeare's King Lear, 
Ho'ven. part paf. [from beave.| Raifed; 


e With heat; not coldly, {welled : tumefied, fhould have worried them, L'Efirange, 
: Vj ih : t; a Š ay Tom Piper hath boven and puffed up cheeks; Ho'unpFisH. 2. f. A kind of fith. Mufpela 
z. Violently; vehemently, If cheefe be fo hoven, make Ciffe feck creeks. Viet Ail A, 

The ftag was in the end fo bot! avis. tnfworth, 
e flag was in the end fo orly purfued, that he Taufer, i 
wasdriven to make courage of defpasr, Sidney. | oy Ho'ver. v, x. [Żovio to hang over Ho'unostoneve. m. 1a [eynoglofium, Lat.] 
mon m do nl coal Welth.] ie LC z E a A plant. Miller. 
atiy and as nobly with thy love, : l y n ' 2 
As nan ams ftrength I did 1. To hang in the air over head, without Ho’unorrer, mf. A kind of tree. eee 
Contend againtt thy valour. Shakefp. Corolianus, flying off one way or other. 5 Ae 
The enemy, now at hand, began olly to tkirmith zg fiery devil ites the fky Hover. n. fr (pupa, Latin. ] The puet. 
in divers places with the Chriftians. Knolles’s Hiffor And pours ae mifchief. č Ainfworth. 
Though this controverfy be revived, and ber i 


Shakefp, King Ffobn, 
Ah, my poor princes! ah, my tena awe 
If yet your gentle fouls fly in the air, 
And be not fix’d in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother’s lamentation, 


HOUR. x.f. [Acure. French; fora, Latin.] 
8. The twenty-fourth part of a natural day; 


the {pace of fixty minutes, 
See the minutes how they run: 
How many makes the our full compleat, 
How many ours bring about the day, 
How many days will finifh up the yarn 
How many years a mortal man mày live. Shak, 
2. A particular time. 
Vexation almoft ops my breath, 
That funder’d friends greet in the dour of death, 


Shakefp, 
When we can intrest an bonr to ferve, 
We'll fpend it in fome words upon that bufinefs, 
If you would grant the time. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
The confcious wretch muft all his arts reveal, 
From the firft moment of his vital breath, a 
To his laft bour of unrepenting death, Dryden's Zen, 
3. The time as marked by the clock,- 
‘The dour runs through the rougheft day, Shakefp. 
Our neighbour let her floor to a genteel man, who 
kept good ours. Tatler, 
6 F2 i ~ They 


agitated, I doubt whether it be nota nominal difpute, 


Boyle, 
3. Luftfully, 
Voracious birds, that hotly bill and breed, 
And -argcly drink, becaufe on falt they feed. Dryden, 
OTMOUTHED. adj. [hot and mouth, | 
Headftrong ; ungovernable. 
l fear my people's faith, 
That Lotmouth d beaft that bears againft the curb, 
Hard to be broken. Dryden's Spanifb Fryer, 
Ho'rness. 2, /. [from bot.] Heat; vio- 
lence; fury. 
Ho’rcuror. a. f. [haché en poche, 
Ho'rcurorcu. French; or hachee en 
pot, French, as Camden has it, as being 
boiled up in a pot; yet the former cor- 
» ruption is now generally es A 
mingled hath ; a mixture; aconfufed mafs. 
Such patching maketh Litteton’s botcbpot of our 


Shakefp, 

A bovering mitt came fwimming o'er his fight, 
And feal’d his eyes in everlafting night. Dryden. 

Great flights of birds are bovering about the bridge, 
and feteling upon it. Addifon, 

"Till as the earthly pare decays and falls, 

The captive breaks her prifon’s mould ring walls; 
Hovers a-while upon the fad remaina, 

Which now the pile, or fepulchre, contains, 

And theace with liberty unbounded flica, 

Impatient to regain her native fkies. Prior, 
Some lefs refin’d, beneath the moon's pale light, 
Hover, and catch the thooting ftars by night. Pope. 

2. To ftand in fnfpenfe or expeétation. 

The landlord will no longer covenant with him; 
for that he daily looketh after change and alteration, 
and $overerh in expectation of new worlds, 

Spenfer on Ireland, 


HOU 


They are as Joud/any dour of the morning, a8 our 
own countrymen at midnight, > Addifen. 
HOURGLASS. #.f. e and glafs.) 
1. A glafs filled with fand, which, running 
through a narrow hole, marks the time. 
. Next morning, known to be a morning better by 
the Aourglafs than the day’s clearnefs, Sidney. 

In Gicknefs, the time will feem longer without a 
clock or Sowrg/afs than with it; for the mind doth 
value every moment, Bacon, 

Shake not his bourglafs, when his hafty fand 
Ta ebbing to the laft. Dryden's Spanifb Fryar. 

2. Space of time. A manner of fpeaking 
rather affected than elegant. 

We, within the Jourglafs of two months have 
woń one town, and overthrown great forces in the 
field. Bacon. 

Ho'urLY. adj. [from Sour.) Happening 
or done every hour; frequent; often 
repeated. 

Alcyone 
Computes how many nights he had been gone, 
Obferves the waining moon with aury view, 
Numbers hee age, and withes for a new. Dryden. 

We mutt live in bowrdy expedtation of having thofe 
troops recalled, which they now leave with us. Swift. 

Ho'urLY. adv. [from bour.] Every hour; 


frequently. 
She deferves a Jord, 
That twenty fuch rude boys might tend upon, 
Aad burly call her miftrefs. Shakefpeare. 
Our etate may not endure 
Hazard fo near us, as doth our/y grow 
Out of hja lunacies. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
,.., They with ceafelefs ery 
Surround me, as thou faw’ft; Soxrly conceiv'd, _ 
J And hourly bora, with forrow infinite 
Tome! Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Great was their ftrife, which our/y was renew’d, 
*Tilleach with mortal hate hisrivalview’d. Dryden, 
Holurprare. x. f- [dour and plate.| ‘The 
dial; the plate on which the hours, point- 


ed by the hand of a clock, are infcribed. 
Tf the eyes could not view the hand, and the cha- 
radters of the Lourplate, and thereby at a diltance 
tee what o’clock it was, their owner could not be 
much benefited by that acutenefs, Locke. 
HOUSE. x. J. (huy, Saxon; buys, Dutch ; 
_ ufe, Scottifh.] / 
i. A place wherein a man lives; a place of 


human abode. 
Sparrows mutt not build in his oufe eaves. Shak. 
Houfes ate built to live in, not to look on; there- 
fore let ufe be preferred before uniformity, except 
where both may be had. Bacon. 


In a boufe the doors are moveable, and the rooms |. 


fquare; yet the Sou/eis neither moveable nor fquare. 
Wares. 
2. Any place of abode. 
The bees with fmoke, the doves with noifome 
ftench, 
Are from their hives and Aou/es driven away. Shake/. 
3. Place in which religious or ftudious per- 
fons live in common ; monaftery ; college. 
Theodofius arrived at a religious Soufe in the 
city, where now Conftantia refided. Addijon. 
4. “The manner of living ; the table. 
He kept a miferable boufe, but the blame was 
Jaid“wholly upon madam. | Swift, 
g. Station of a planet in the heavens, aftro- 
logically confidered. 
Pure (piritual fubitances we cannot converfe with, 
therefore have need of means of communication, 
which fome make to be the celeftial owfes: thofe 


who are for the celcftial boufes worfhip the planets | 


as the habitations of intellectual fubftances that 
animate them. Stilling feet, 
6 Family of anceftors; defcendants, and 
kindred; race. 
The red rofe and the white are on his face, . 
The fatal coloursof our ftriving boufes. Shake/peare. 
An ignominious ranfom and free pardon 
Ars of two boufes; the lawral merey fare 


HOU 


Is nothing kin to foul redemption.  Shake/peare, 

By delaying my laft fine, upon your grace’s 
acceflion to the pateimonies of your boufe, 1 may 
feem to have made a fortciture. Dryden. 


A poetis not born in ev'ry race g 
Two of a boufe few ages can afford, 

One to perform, another to record. Dryden's Fables, 
7. A body of the parliament; the lords or 
commons collectively confidered. 

Nor were the crimes objected againft him fo clear 
as to give convincing fatisfa€tion to the major part 
of both boufes, efpecially that of the lords. 

King Charles. 
To Housz. w. a. [from the noun. | 
te To harbour; to admit to refidence. 
Palladius wifhed him to boufe all the Helots. 
Sidney. 
Upon the North-fea a valley dox/eth a gentleman, 


who hath worn out his former name. Carew. 
Slander lives upon fucceffion 

For ever boufed where it gets poffeffion.  Shake/p. 
Mere cottagers are but oufed beggars. Bacon. 
Oh, can your counfel his defpair defer, 

Who now is oufed in his fepulchre ? Sandys. 
We find them oufing themlelvesin dens. Sour. 
Tn expetation of fach times as thefe, 

A chapel Sous'd 'em, truly call’d ofeafe. Dryden. 


2. To fhelter; to keep under a roof, 

As we bofe not country plants to fave them, fo 
we may some own to forward them. Bacon. 

Houfe your choiceft carnations, or rather fet them 
under a penthoufe, to preferve them in extremity of 
weather. Evelyn, 

Wictin northern climates will not blow, 

Except, like orange trees, ’tis Loxs’d from foow. 
Dryden. 

To Houses. v. 2. 

1. To take fhelter ; to keep abode; to refide. 
Ne fuffer it to boufe there half aday. Hubb. Tale. 
Graze where you will, you fhall not bouje with me. 

Shakefpeare. 

Summers three times eight, fave one, 

She had told; alas! too foon, 
After fo fhort time of breath, 
To boufe with darknefs and with death. Milton, 

z. To have an aftrological ftation in the 

heavens. 

< In fear of this, obferve the ftarry figns, 

Where Saturn 4oufes, and where Hermes joins. 
Dryden. 

I doufing in the lion’s hateful fign, 

Bought fenates, and deferting troops are mine. Dryd. 

HOUSEBREA'KER, 2. f- [boufe and break. | 

Burglar; one who makes his way into 
houfes to fteal. 

All Loufebreakers and tharpers had chief written 
in their foreheads. L' Eftrange. 

HovuseBrea Kine. 7. f. [boufe and break. ] 

Burglary. - 

When he hears of a rogue to be tried for robbing 
or boufebreaking, he will fend the whole paper to 
the government. Swift. 

Holusrpoc, æ. fe [houfe and dog.] A 

maftiff kept to guard the houfe. 

A very good boujedceg, but a dangerous eur to 
ftrangers, had a bell about his neck. L’Effrunge. 


You fee the goodnefs of the matter even in the |, 


old Loufedeg. 
Ho'useHoLD. x. f. [kou and hold.] 
. te A family living together. 
Two boufebolds, both alike in dignity, 
In faie Verona, where we lay our fcene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 
ve Shakefpeare. 
A little kingdom is a great boufebold, aod a great 
boufehald a little kingdom, Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 
Of God obferv’d 
The one juft man alive, by his command, 
Shall build a wond’rous ark, as thou beheld’ft, 
To fave himfelf and boufehold from amidit 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Mitton. 
He has always taken to himfelf, amongft the fons 
of men a peculiar Aoufebold of his love, which at 
all times he has cherifhed as a father, and governed 
as a mafter: this isuhe proper bosfehold of faith in 


Addifon, 


‘ 
¢ 
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the firft ages of the world, ‘twas fometimes literally, 
no more than a fingle Low/ebeld, ot fome few families. 
Spratt. 

Great crimes muft be with greater crimes repaid, 

And fecond funerals on the former laid; p 

Let the whole boufehold io one ruin fall, 

And may Diana’scurfeo’ertake usall. Dryd, Fables, 
Learning's little beufehold did embark, 

With her world’s fruittul fyftem in her facred ark. 


Swift, 
Tn hisownchurch he keeps a feat, 
Says grace before and after meat; 
And calls, without affecting airs, 
His boufebold twice a-day to prayers. Swift, 


2. Family life; domeftick management. 
An iaventory, thus importing 
The feveral parcels of his plate, his treafure, 
Rich ftus, and ornaments of boufebold, Shakefpeare, 
3. It is ufed in the manner of an aijedlirc, 
to fignify domeftick ; belonging to the 
family. 
Cornelius called two of his boufebold fervants. 
Ain kei. 

For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to fludy Loxfebold good ; 

And good works in her kaman to promote, Ailton. 

It would be endlefs to enumerate the oaths among 
the men, among the women the negleét of houfebold 
affairs. Swift. 

Holusenonper. 2. fe [from boufebold,} 
Mafter of a family. 
A certain boufebolder planted a vineyard. Mar, xxi. 
Holusenoupsruer. x. fe [boufehold and 
fuf] Furniture of an houfe ; utenfils 
convenient fora family. 

In this wae that he maketh, he fill flieth from his 
foe, and lurketh in the thick woods, waiting for 
advantages: his cloke is his bed, yea and his honfe- 
boldftuff. Spenfer on Ireland. 

A great part of the building was confumed, with 


much coftly ce pate Baton. 
The woman had her jeft for her Soufeboldfiuff 
L' Efirange, 


Ho'usexeeper. n. f. [houfe and keep.) 
1. Houfeholder; mafter of a family. 

To be faid an honeft man and a good Loufekecper,. 
gees as fairly as to fay a graceful man and a great 

cholar. Shakefpeare. 

If U may credit Soxfekeepers and fubftantial tradef- 
men, all forts of provifions and commodities are rifen 
excefively. Locke. 

2. One who lives in plenty; one that ex- 
ercifes hofpitality. 

The people are apter to applaud Aoufekeepers than 
houferaifers, Wotton, 

1. One who lives much at home. 
How do you both? You are manifeft a 
What aré you fewing there? Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
4. A woman fervant that has care of afa- 
mily, and fuperintends the other maid 
fervants. 

Merry folks, who want by chance 
A pair to make a country-dance, 
Call the old Loufekeeper, and get her,. 
To fill a place for want of better. Swift, 

5. A houfedog. Not in ufe. ; 

Diftingvifh the boufekeeper, the hunter. Shake/p. 

Holusexeerinc. adj. [houfe and keep.] 
Domeftick; ufeful to a family. 

His houfe for pleafant profpedt, large Scope, and 
other oufekceping commodities, challengeth the 
pre-eminence, Carew, 

HolvusexerPine. x. /. Hofpitality ; liberal 
and plentiful table. i 

I hear your grace hath fworn out boufekecping. 
Shake/peare, 

His table was one of the lat that,gave us an 
example of the old boufekceping of an Englith noble- 
man: an abundance reigned, which thewed the 

* mafter’s hofpitality. Prior, 
Holusei. 2. f. [huy], Saxon, from huzel, 
Gothick, a facrifice, or kofia, dimin. 
hoftiola, Latin.] The holy eucharift. F. 
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To Hovsen, v. a. (f the noun.} Toft. Quantity of inhabited building. 
t 


Thick clouds put us in fome hope of I nd, know" 


F i ift. he London is fupplied with people to increafe its ing bow that part of the South-fea was utterly 
give or receive Pe Both t inhabitants, Adi to the increafe of onfing. ‘unknown, and might have iflands or continents, 
noun and verb are obfolete. Cra. Fo, 


Holusereek. me f. [bene and dek) A 
plant. Miller. 
The acerbs fupply their quantity of cfuder acids ; 


as juices of apples, grapes, the forrels, and — 


2. [From honfeanx, heufes, or konfes, French. ] 
Cloth originally ufed to keep off ditt, 
now added to faddles as ornamental. 

Hovu’suinc. adj. [from boxfe.] Provided 


Howse'rr. e [orv be it.] Never- 
Ho'wse. ` thelefs ; notwithitanding ; 


yet; however. Not now in ufe, 
Siker thou fpeak’it like a lewd lorrel,, 


J r 5 Of heaven todeemon fo,. . 
Holvusetess. adj. [from honfe.| Wanting for entertainment at firt entrance into a Howbe I am but rude and bord, 
abode; wanting habitation. houfe; houfewarming. Yet nearer ways I know. Spenfer. 


His own two hands the holy knot did knit, 
That none but death for ever can divide; 
His owo two hands, for fuch a turn muf fit, 
The bcyfling fire did kindle and provide. Fairy 2. 
Houss. x. / [from honfeaux, or houfes, Fr.) 
Covering of cloth originally ufed to keep 
off dirt, now added to faddles as orna- 
mental figns. "This word, though ufed 
by Dryden, I do not remember in any 
other place. 
Six lions’ hides with thongs together faft, 
His upper parts defended to his waifts 
And where man ended, the continu’d vef, : 
Spread on his back, the 4ou/sand trappingsof a beatt. 
Dryden. 
HOW. adv. [hu, Saxon; foe, Dutch. } 
1. To what degree. 
How long wilt thou refufe to humble thyfelf before 
me? Exodus. 


Things fo ordained are to be kept, owdeit not 
neceflarily, aay longer than "till ‘there grow fome 
urgent eaufe to ordain the contrary, Hooker, ~ 

There is a knowledge which God hath always. 
revealed unto them in the works of nature: this. 
they honour and efteem highly as profound wifdom,. 
Aowbeit this wifdom faveth them not.. Hooker, 

There was no army tran(mitted out of England, 
Aowébeit the Englith colonies in Ireland did win. 
ground upon the Irifh. Davies. 

Howp're. [Contra@ed from ‘hoy do Je] 
In what ftate is your health? A meflage 
of civility. 4 

l now write no letters but of plain bufinefs, or 
Plain bowwd'ye's, to thofe few I am forced to core, ` 
refpond with, ee are 

Howe'ver. adv. [bew and ever, 
t. In whatfoever manner; in whatfoever:: 
degree. 


Poor naked wretches, 
How thall your boufe/efs heads and unfed fides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs, defend you? 
Shakefpeare. 


This hungry, m fuffering, dying Jefus, fed 
many thoufands with five loaves and two fithes. 


Weft. 

Ho'usemAtp. 2. /. [houfe and maid.) A 
maid employed to keep the houfe elean. 

The boufemaid may put out the candle againft the 

looking glafs. Swift. 

Ho'usenoom, n. f. [honfe and room.) Place 

in a houfe. 

Houfercom, that cofts him nothing, he befows ; 

“Yet fill we feribble on, though Rill we lofe, Dryden. 


Holusesnatr. x. f A kind of fnail. 

Hlousewarmine. 2. /. [boufe and warm. | 
A featt of merrymaking upon going into 
a new houfe. 


This ring he holds 


} i y isi ifdom than gold ? 7 i ee 
Ho'usewtre. x. /. [houfe and wife.] This How much better is it to get wi G In moft rich choice; yetin his idle fire : 
is now bes: written, bufwif, or pee get underftanding, rather to be groten Ee buy his will, ppt not feem too dear, 
vere . r 
huffy. How oft is the candle of the wicked put out? And ON er Nopaged cK. Shake/peare. 


To trace the ways i; 
Of higheit agents, deem'd however wife — Milton. 
2. Àt all events; happen what will; at leat. 
Our chief end 1s to be freed from all, if it may be, 


1. ‘Lhe miftrefs of a family. 
You will think it unfii for a good boufertfe to 
ftir in or to bufy herfelf about her Ait li 98 
Spenfer on Ireland. 


Sow oft cometh their dettruétion upon them? Yob. 
O bow love I thy law, itis my meditation. Pfa/ms. 
How many children's plaints and mother’s cries | 

Flew many woeful widows left to bow 


: er ; salty Oa Lowever from the greatett evils: and to enjoy, ifi 
T have room enough, but the kind and heart To fad difgrace ! Daniel's Civil War, i o enjoy, if it. 
bojë j- is dead. ga Pope to Swift. Confider into Sow many differing fubftances it] may be, all good, owpoucr the chiefett. — TiHor ‘on. 


3. Neverthelefs ; notwithftanding ; yet. 
In your excufe your love does little fay; 
You might Lowe'er have took a fairer way, Dryden. 
Its views are bounded on all fides by feveral ranges 
of mountains, which are bowever at fo greate a 


may be analyfed by the fire. Boyle. 
2. In what manner. x 
Mark’d you not, 
{Tew that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence’ death ? 


2. A female wconomit. 

Fitting is a mantle for a bad man, and furely fora 
bad housewife it is no lefs convenient; for fome of 
them, thatbe wandering women, itis half a wardrobe, 

Spenfer on Ireland. 


: dittance, that they leave a wonderful variety of beau- 
Let us fet and mock the good oufewife, For- Shakefpeare, ya riety of beau 
tune, from her wheel, that her gifts may henceforth Profeeute the means of thy deliverance Jih PND sane my ra aer ftaly », 
be difpofed equally. a Shak, By ranfom, or bow elle, Fy Milton’s Agonifles, kreditus PA Td ng w de on the cafe of 
Farmers in degree, ` We examine the why and the dow of things. P Few lura O hd awk ahs seg 
He a good hufhand, a good beufewife the. Dryden, a p j ; L'Efirange. difeafes in a fate are bred, SEE Ire cone 
arly 4eufewives leave the bed, *Tis much in our power Sow to live, but not at $ 


which would, however, be a very ufeful enquiry, 
A Swift. 
4- To fome of thefe meanings this word. 
* may be commonly reduced, but its power 
is fometimes almoft evanefcent. & 
To Howi. we a. (4uglen, Dutch; ului, 
Latin.) á 5 Í 
te To ery as a wolf or dog. 
Methought a legionof foul fiends 
Environ'’d me,and bowled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noife 
I trembling wak'd. Shakefpeare's Richard We 
„m ff wolves had atthy gate Low/'d that ftern times 
’Vhou ‘fhould ‘it have faid, Gu, porter, turn the key. 


When living embers on the hearth are fpread. 
Dryden, 
‘The faireft among the daughters of Britain thew 
themfelves good ftatefwomen as well as good boufe- 
wives. Addifon, 

3. One {killed in female bufinefs. : 

He was bred up under the tuition of a tender 
mother, till the made him as good an box ewife as 
herfelf: he could preferve apricocks, and make jellies, 


Addifon, 
Ho'usewrrery. adj. [from honfers at 
Skilled in the ats becoming a houfewife. 
Holustwtrery. adv. [from houfewife.] 
With the economy of a careful woman. 


all when or Sow to dig. I Effrange. 

Itis pleafaot ta fee bow the fmall territories of 

e this little republick are cultivated to the beft ad. 

vantage. Addifon on Italy. 
3. For what reafon; from what caufe. 

Lw now my loye? Why is your cheek fo pale? 
Flew chance the rofes there do fade fo fatt ? Shakefp, 

How is it thou haft found itfo quickly? Gen, xxvii. 

4. By what means. . 

Men would have the colours-of birds feathers, if 
they could tell bow; or they will have gay fkins 
inftead of gay clothés. Bacon's Natural fiftory, 

5» In what ftate. 
For bow thall J go up to my father? Gen. xliv. 34. 
Whence am I forc'd, and whither am I born ? 


Ho'vsewtrery. z. J. [from henfewife.] Herv, and with what reproach thal! I return ? Dryd. | > Me found hini in a defert land, Mie? 
1. Domeftick or female bufinefs; manage- 16, ‘Itis ufed in a fenfe marking Propottion | owing wildernefs. Deuter, xxxii. 10.. 


ment becoming the miftrefs of a Pimily. 
You will think it unfit for a good houfewife to ftir 
in or to bufy herfelf about her boxfewifery, 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
He ordain’d a lady for his prife, 
Generally praifeful ; hie and young, and &ill’d 
in boufewifcries, Chapman": Miad. 
Little butter wax exported abroad, and that 
difcredited by the boufere/fery of the Frith in Making 
itup. Temple, 
2. Female œconomy. 
Learn good works for neceffary ufes; for St 
Paul expreffes the obligatien af Chriftian women to 
ened gt BER and charitable provifions for their 


Aa when a fort of wolves infeft the night, 
‘With their wild Low/ings at (air Cynthia’s light. 
£ Waller. 
Hard as his native rocks, cold as his fword, 
„Fierce as the wolves that 4ow/*d around his birth ; 
“He Hates tHe tyrant, ånd the fu pliant fcorns, Smith. . 
2. To utter cries in difttets. bn 
|" Therefore I will Bowl, and cry out for all Moab, 
i c Ser. xvii, 


or cortefpondence,- 

Behnld, he put no trutt in his fervants, bow much 
lefs in them that dwell in houfes of clay, whofe 
foundation, is in the duft ? Fob. iv. 19. 

A great divifion fell among the nobility, fo much 
the more. dangerous by bow much the ipitits weye 
more active and high. `, layward, 

By how much they’ would diminith the prefent 
extent of the fea, fo much they would impair ‘the 
fertility, and fountains and rivers of the earth. 

à a > Bentley. 

7 Itis mach ufed in exclamation, - 
Hau are the mighty fallen | Sam, 
Eletu doth the city fit folitary asa widow! Lam. i. 


t 


The damned ufe that word in hell, 
Herwlings attend it. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet, 
Each new morn 
' New widows boto, new orphans cry, new forrows, 
Strike Heaven on the face. Shake/peare’s Marbeth. ; 


noe asia „i, JA Taylor. | 1. In an affirmative fenfe, noteafily;ex-} That E AE in the defartatr, i 
te Jr : plained; that fo itis; thats, —, « Where hearing thould ot‘catch them, Sé28, Mach, ° 
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HUC 


The noife grows touder ftill : 
Rauling of arınour, trumpets, drums and atabelies; 
And fometimes peals of fhouts thatrend the heav’ns, 
Like viGtory: then groaos again, and dowlings 
Like thofe of vanquith'd men. Dryd. Spavifh Fryar, 
2. To {peak with a belluine cry or tone. 

Peace, moniter, peace! Go tell thy horrid tale 

To favages, and bowl it out in defarts! Phillips. 
4. It is ufed poetically of many noifes loud 

and horrid. 
How. v. gE a the verb. ] 
1. The cry of 4 wolf or dog. 

Murther, 

Alarmed by his fentinel the wolf, 

Whofe bowl's his watch. Shatefpeare’s ATacbeth. 

Thefe and the like rumours are no more than the 
lait owls of a dog diffeCted alive. , Swift. 

2. The cry of a human being in horrour. 

She raves, the runs with a diftracted pace, 

And fills with horrid bous the public place. Dryd, 
Howsoe'ver. adv. [how and faever.] 
1. In what manner foever. See However. 

Berofus, who, after Mofes, was one of the moft 
ancient, dow/ocver he hath been fince corrupted, doth 

‘in the fubftance of all agree, Raleigh's Hiffory. 
2. Although. 
The man doth fear God, Sotefeever it feems not 
in him. Shake/p. 
To Hox. wv. a. [from hog, Saxon.] To 
hough; to ham-ftring. : 
Thou art a coward, 
Which boxes honefty behind, reftraining » 
From courfe required. Shakefp. Winters Tale. 

Lodronius, perceiviog the old foldier's meaning, 
alighted, and with his fword boxed his horfe, fay- 
4ngaloud, This day, valiant foldiers, fhall you have 
me both your general and fellow foldier, fighting 
on foot as one of yourfelves. Knolles, 

Hoy. a. f- [bou, old French.] A large 
boat fometimes with one deck. 

He fent to Germany, ftrange aid to rear = 
From whence eft(oons arrived here three boys 
-Of Saxons, whom he for his fafety employs. 

Fairy Queen. 

1 To define a barge and Joy, which are between 

a boatand a hip is hard. Watts Logick, 

Hous'sus.2/f [I know not the etymo- 

logy, unlefsit be from up, up, or bobrob.) 
A tumult; a riot. 

‘People purfued the bufinefe with a contempt of 
the government ; and in the 4vbbub of the firit day 
there appeared nobody of name or reckoning, but the 
actors were really of the dregs of the people. 

Clarendan. 
An univerfal bubhué wild 
Of ftunning founds, and voices all confus'd, 
„Borne through the hollow dark, affaults his ear, 
With loudett vehemence, Milton's Par. Loft. 

Why wolves raife a bvdbué at her, 

And dogs how! when fhe fhines.in water.” Hudibras 
Hvu'crasack. v. f. A kind of linen on 

which the figures are raifed. 
Hu'cxresacken. adj. [hocker, German, 

a busch, and back. Crooked in the 


fhoulders. ‘ 
Hu'cxuszone. 2. f. [from hucken, Dutch, 
- to fit down.] The hipbone. 

H V'CERSTER. n. J. [bock, German, a ped- 
H U'CKSTERER. lar; Aockfer, a fhe ped- 
Jar. f á 
1. rit who fells goods by ‘retail, or in 

{mall quantities; a pedlar. ;. - > 


There cannot be a more ignominious trade than 


the being duck/fers to fuch vile merchandife. 

1 Government of the Tongue. 
_ God deliver the world from fuch guides, or rather 
fuch buckffers of fouls, the very hame of religion, 

di South, 
Should thy fhoe wrench afide, down down you fall, 
And overturn the fcolding Such/er’s fall, 
The feolding buck/er thall noto’er thee moan, 
But pence expect for nuts and pearso'erthrown, Gay. 


HUE 


There fhould be a confederacy of all fervants, 
to drive thofe China buck/fers from the doors, Swift. 
Thofe duckficrers or moncy-jobbers will be found 
neceflary, if this brafs money is made current, Swift. 


2. A trickifh mean fellow. a 


Now the ape wanted his Suckfer man, 


Hudbberd’s Tale. | 
To Hu'cesrer. v. x. [from the noun.] 


To deal in petty bargains. 

They muft pay a fhilling, for changing their piece 
into filver, to fome Suckfering fellow who follows 
that trade, Swift, 


To HUDDLE. va. [probably from hood 


1. To drefs up clofe fo as not to be dif- 
covered ; to mobble. 


2. To put on carelefsly in a hurry. 

At twelve the rofe with much ado; 
Her cloths were butdled on by two. 

Now allin hafte they udele on 
Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone. Swift. 

3. To cover up in hafte. 
4. To perform in a hurry. 

I have given much application to this poem : this 
is nota play Sudd/ed up in hatte. Dryden, 

When continu’d rain 
The lab’ring hufband in his houfe reftrain, 
Let him forecaft his work with timely care, 
Which elfe is buddled when the fhies are fair. 
Dryden, 
5. Tothrow together in confnfion. 

Our adverfary uddling everal fuppofitions to- 
gether, and that in doubtful and general terms, 
makes a medley and coafufion. 3 Locke. 

To Hunor. w. n. To comein a crowd or 


hurry. 
Glance an eye of pity on his loffes, 
That have of late fo huddled on his back, 
Enough to prefs a royal merchant down. Shak, 
Brown anfwered after. his blunt and duddling 
manner. Bacon, 
Thysfis, whofe artful {trains have oft delay’d 
The Suddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And fweeten’d every mufkrofe of the dale. Milten. 
Their eyes are more imperfect than others; for 
they will run againit things, aad Suddling forwards, 
fall from high places. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Hupopte. x. f. [from the verb.] Crowd; 
tumult; confufion; with obfcurity. 
That the Ariftotelian philofophy is a udi/e of 
words and terms infignificant, has been the cenfure 


Prior, 


.of the wifeft. Glanv. 
Your carrying bufinefs in a buddle, 

Has fore’d our rulers to new model. Hudibras. 
Nature doth nothingin a duddie. L' Efteange, 
The underftanding fees nothing diftin@ly in things 

rembte, and in a buddle. Locke. 
Several merry anfwers were made to my queftion, 

which entertained us ‘tlll bed-time, aod filled my 
mind with a budde of ideas. Z Addifon, 


Hue. n. f. [hépe, Saxon. ] 
1. Colour; die. 
For never in that land 
„Face of fair lady the before did view, 
Or that dread lyon’s look her catin deadly due. 


Spenfer. 
To add another Sue unto the rainbow, 

Is watteful and ridiculous excefs, Shake/p. King Jobn. 

Flow’rs of all uc, and without thorn the role. 
8 S Milton. 
To whom the angel, with a fmile that glow’d 
Celeftial rofey red, love's proper due, 
Anfwer'd, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Your's is much of the camelion bue, 

. Tochange the die with diftant view. 

2. [Hue French.] A. clamour; 
purfuit ; an alarm given to the 
It is commonly joined with czy. 

Hue and cry, villain, go! AMi me, knight } 
am undone: fly, run, Bue and ery! villain, fam 
undone. Sbakefp. 


Dryden. 
a legal 
count ry. 


Immediately comes a due and ery after a gang of 


thieves, that had taken a purfe upon the road. 
L' Effrange, 
Ifyou thould hifs, he fwears he'll hifs as ‘high 5 


And like a culptit, join the Zveand erys Addifon. 


HUG 


The due and ery went after Jack, toa 
him dead or alive, aire he AAE found. ii 
Arbuthnot's YAn Bull, 
Huelr. x. fe [huer, French, tocry.] One 
whofe bufinefs is to call out to others. 
They lie hovering upon the coat, and are direted 
by a balker or Auer, who ftandeth on the cliff-fide, 
and from thence difeerneth the courfe of the pilchard. 
3 Carew's Survey, 
HUFF. n. /. [from hove, or hoven, fwelled: 
he is buffed up by diftempers. So in fome 
provinces we {till fay the bread bafi up, 
when it begins to keare, or ferment: Auf, 
therefore, may be ferment. ‘To be ina 
huff is then to be ina ferment, as we now 
{peak.] 3 
1. Swell or fudden anger or arrogance, 
Quoth Ralpho, honour’s but a word, 


To fwear by, only in a lord; 
In others it is but a buff 


To vapour with inftead of proof. Eludibras, 
Elis frowns kept multitudes inawe, 

Before the blufter of whole tuf 

All hats, asin a torm, flewo. Hudibras. 


We have the apprchenfions of a change to keep a 
check upon us in the very buff of our greatnefs. 


‘ LD’ Efirange, 
_A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the Sug about 
his extraction. L’Eftranges 


No man goes about to enfnare er circumvent 
another in a paffion, to lay trains, and give fecret 
blows ina prefent duff. South, 

2. A wretch felled with a falfe opinion of 
his own value. 

As for you, colonel buff-cap, we thall try before 
a civil magittrate who's tie greater plotter. Dryd. 

Lewd thallow-brained Avg make Atheifm and 
contempt of religion the fole badge and charadter of 
wit. South, 

To Hurr. w.a. [from the noun.] 
t. To fwell; to puff. 

lo many wild birds the diaphragm may ecafily 
be buffed up with air, and blown inat the wind- 
pipe. ‘ Grew, 

2. ‘10 hetor; to treat with infolence and 
arrogance, or brutality. 

The commiffioner at Magdalen college faid to Dre 
Hough, You muft not pr-fume to Anf? us, Echard. 

Yo Hurr. wx. Tobluiter; toftorm; to 
bounce, to fwell with indignation or 
ride. 

A buffing, thining, flatt*ring, eringing coward, 

A cankerworm of peace, was rais’d above him. 


- Otway, 
A thief and juftice fool and knave, 
A buffing officer. and flave. Hudibrar, 
Huffing to cowards, fawning tothe brave, 
To knaves a fool, to cred’lous fools a knave. 
> Rofcommon, 
This fenfelefs arrogant conceit of theirs made 
them Suff at the doctrine of repentance, as a thing 
below them. South, 
Now what's his end? O charming glory fay ! 
What, a filth act to crown his buffing play? Dryd. 
What a fmall pittance of realon and truth is 
mixed with thofe dujing opinions they are {welled 
with. Locke, 
When Peg received John’s meffage, the buffed 
and ftormed like the devil. Aréuth, Hif. of J. Bull, 
Hu'rrer. 2 / [from baf] A blutterer ; 
a bully. 
Nor have | have hazarded my art 
To be expos’d i’ th’ end to fuffer, 
By fuch a braggadocio áu ffer. Eludibras. 


‘HurrisH. adj. [from huf.) Arrogant; 
infolent; hedtoring. 
Hu'rrisHuy. adv. [from buf.) With 
arrogant petulance ; with bullying blufter. 
Hu!rrisnness.x.f. Petulance; arrogance ; 
noifey blufter. 
To Huc. v.a. fhegian, Saxon, to hedge, 
toinclofe.]  - 
1, To 


HUG 


1. To prefs clofe in an embrace. 
Hebewept my fortune, 
And bugg’d me in his arms. Shake/p. 
What would not he do now to Sug the creature 
that bad given him fo admirable a ferenade! 


L’Efirange.| 


Ev’n in that urn their brother they confefs, 

And byg it in their arms, and to their bofom prefs 
Dryden, 
King Xerxes was enamonred upon an‘oak, which 
he would bug andkifs. Harvey on Confumptions. 
z. To fondle ; to treat with tendernefs. 
1, Under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well-plac’d words of glozing courtefy, 
Baited with reafons not unplaufble, 
Win me into the eafy hearted man, 
And ug him into fnares. Miltor. 
We bug deformities, if they bear our names. 
Glanville. 
Admire yourfelf, 
And, without rival, bug your darling book. 
P Rofcomimon, 

Though they know that the flatterer kaows the 
falfchood of his own flatteries, yet they love the im- 
potter, and with both arms bug the abufe. South, 

Mark with what joy he bugs the dear difcovery ! 

4 Rowe. 
3. To hold faft. - 

Age makes us moft fondly bug and retain the 
good things of life, when we have the leait profpect 
of enjoying them. ‘ Aterbury. 

4. To gripe in wreftling. 
Hue. z. f. [from the noun. ] 
1. Clofe embrace. x 

Why thefe clofe bugs ? 1 owe my thame to ae 

ay. 
2. A particular gripe in wreftling, called a 
Cornijh bug. 
HUGE. adj. [hoogh, bigh, Dutch.] 
1. Vat; immenfe. 

Let the eftate of the people of God, when they 
were in the honfe of bondage, and their manner ut 
ferving God in a ftrange Jand, be compared with that 
which Canaan and Jerufalem did afford; and who 
feeth not what buge diference there was between 
them? Hooker, 

This fpace of earth is fo buge, as that it equalleth 
in greatngfs not only Afia, Europe, and Africa, but 
America. Abbot, 

3. Vety great. 

The mountain Auge, 

Part, buge of bulk! 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 

Tempeft the ocean; there leviathan 

Huge of living creatures, in the deep 

Strecch’d like a promontory, fleeps or fwims, 

And feems a moving laod. 

3. Great cven to deformity or terriblenefs. 

The patch is kind enough, but a buge feeder, 

Sbakefpeare. 

Through forefts byge, and long untravell’d heaths, 
With defolation brown he wanders watte. Thomfon. 

Hu’'cery. adu. [from buge.) 


1. Immenfely; enormoufly. 
Who cries out on pride, 
Thatcan therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as bugely as the fea. 
2. Greatly; very mach. 
lam ove bent to beleive, that whenever you 
concer yourfelves in our affairs, it is for our good. 
Swift, 


Milton, 


Shake/p. 


Hu'cengss. 2. f. [from buge] 
3. Enormous bulk ; greatnefs. 
2. Utmoftextent. Not in ufe. 


Milton, 


HUM 
tion. Hookeis likewife in German a corner, 
and moky is in Englith daré. I know not 


how to determine.] Secrecy; bye-place. 
Now hold in buggermugger in their hand, - 


And all the reftdo rob of floods and land. Hubs. Tale. 


Bat if I can but find them out, 
Where e'er th’ in buggermugger lurk, 
I'll make them rue their handy work. 


mugger, under the feal of fecrecy aad concealment. 
= L'Efirange. 
Hu'cy, adj. [See HUGE. ] Vaft; great; 
huge. Not in ufe. 

This bugy rock one finger’s furce appatently will 

move, Carews Survey of Cornwall, 
Hure. z. f [bugue, Fr.] A cloak. 
As we were thus in conference, there came one 
that feemedto be a meffenger, in a rich duke. 
Bacon's New Atalantis. 
Hur. #. £ [bulcke, Dutch ; hulc, Saxon.] 
t. The body of a hip. 

There’s a whole merchant’s venture of Bourdeaux 
ftuffin him: you have not feen a bu/é better ftuffed 
io the hold. Shakefp. 

The cuftom of giving the colour of the fea to the 
bulks, fails, and mariners of their fly-boats to keep 
them from being difcovered, came from the Veneti. 

Arbuthnot, 
They Argo's bulk will tax, 
Aad ferape her pitchy fides for wax. Swift. 
The footy bulk 
Steer’d fluggith on. Thompfon. 
2. Any thing bulky and unwiclly. ‘lhis 
fenfe is flill retained in Scotland; as, a 
hulkis a fellow. 

And Harry Monmonth’s brawn, the £u/é Sir John, 
Is prifoner ro your fon. Shakefpeare. 

To Hue. v. u. To exentrate; as, to bulka 
hare, Ainfworth. 

Hur.. 2. f. [bulgan, Gothick, to cover.] 

1. The hukk or integument of any thing ; 
the outer covering: as the Aull of a nut 
covers the fhell. { Hule, Scottith.] 

z- The body of a thip; the hulk. Huil 
and 44/k are now confounded ; but baik 
feems originally to have meant not merely 


the body or hull, but a whole thip of 


burden, heavy and bulky. 

Deep in their bulls our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding planks a paflage find, 
Dryden, 

So many arts hath the Divine Wifdom put to- 
gether, only for the éu// and tackle of a thinking 
creature. = rew, 

To HuLL. v. a. [from the poun.) To 
float ; to drive to and fro upon the water 
without fails or rudder. 

They faw a fight full of piteous ftrangenefs; a thip, 
or rather the carcafe of a hip, or ratherfome few 
bones of the carcafe, bulling there, part broken, part 
burned, and fon drowned. Sidney. 

Will you hoift fail, fir? here lies your way. 
—No, good fwabber, 1 am to bul herea little longer, 

Shakefpeare, 

He look’d, and faw the ark ul on the flood. 

J Milon. 

People walking down upon the fhore, faw fome- 
thing come bulling towards them, L’ Efrange, 

Hv’ LY. adj. [from bull.) Siliquofe; huiky. 
3 Ainfiworth. 


My miltrefs exceeds in goodoefs the bugenefe of Hu’trver. n. Ss Holly. 


your unworthy thinking. Shake fp. 
Hu'ccerMuccer. a. f [corrupted peT- 
haps from puger mocker or hug in the 
dark. Morcker in Danifh is darknefs, 
whence our murky. It is written by Sir 
Thomat Moore, lo moker. Hokey, in 
Chaucer, is peevifh, crofigrained, of which 
moker may only be a ludicrous seduplica- 


~X ve 


Save Sylver and thorn, thereof flail for to make. 
Tuffer. 


To Hum. w. æ. [Aemelan, Dutch.] 


1. To make the noife of bees. 
The Summing of bees is an unequal buzzing. 
Bacon. 
An airy nation flew, 
Thick as the dumming bees that hunt the golden dew 
In Suromer’s heat. , Dryden. 
So weary bees in little cells repofe 5. 


Hudibras. 
There’s a diftinétion betwixt what’s done openly 
and bare-faced, and a thing that’s done in bugger- 


.. kuman conditions, 


H UM 


But if night-robbers lift the well-ftor'd hive, 
An Summing through their waxen city grows. 
” Dryden. 
z. To make an inarticulate and buzzing 
found. 
I think he'll hear me: yet to bite his lip, 
And bum at good Comioius, much unhearts me. 
wéi Shakefpeare, 
„Upon my honour, Sir, } heard a Summing, 
And that a ftrange one too, which did awake me. 
‘ Shakefpeare, 
The cloudy meffenger turns me his back, - 
And bums; as who fhould fay, You'll rue. Shake/p. 
3. To paufe in fpeaking, and fupply the in- 
terval with an audible emiffion of breath. 
Having pump’d up all his wit, 
And bumn'd upon it, thus he writ, 
1 {till acquieft, 
And never haki and haw’d fedition, . 
Nor fiiufiled treafon. Hudibras. 
The man lay bumming and hawing agood while ; 
but in the end,. he gave up himfelf to the phyficians.. 
DL’ Effrange. 


` Hudibras, 


4. To make a dull heavy noife. 

The mufical accents of the Indians to us, are but. 
inarticulate dummings; as are ours to their other- 
wife tuned organs. Glanville, 

Still bumming on, their drowfy courfe they keep» 
And lafh’d fo long, like tops,.arelath’dafleep. Pape. 

5. To fing low. 
Hum hait a tune;. Rope. 
6. To applaud. Approbation was com- 
monly expreffed in public affemblies by'a 
hum, about a century ago. 
Hum. z. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. The noife of bees or infeéts.. 
‘Vo black Hecate’s fumman: 
The thard-born beetle, with his drowfy bums, 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal. Sdake/p, Macbeth. 
Nor undelightful is the ceafelefs bum, 
To him who mufes through the woods at noon. 
Thomfors 
z. A low confufed noife, as of buftling 
crowds at a diftance. 
From camp to camp, thro’ the foul womb-of night, 


The dum ofeither army fill refounds. Sbakefp, 
Tower'd cities pleafe us then, ar 
And the bufy bam of men. j Miltone 


One theatre there is of vaft refort, 
Which whilom of requefts was call'd the court; a 
But now the great exchange of news 'tis hight,. 
And full of bu and buz trom noon tillnight, Drydé 
3. Any low dull noife. 
Who fat the neareit, by the words o’ercome, 
Slept fait: the diftant nodded to the bum, Pope. 
4. A paufe with an inarticulate found. 
Thefe thrags, thefe bums and haws, 
When you have faid the’s goodly, come between, ` 
Ere you can fay the’s honett. Shae. Winter's Tale, 
Your excufes want fome grains to make ’em curt- 
rent: bum and ha will not do the bufinefs. Dryden, 
5- In Hudibras it feems ufed for ham, 
And though his countrymen the Huns, 
Did ftew their meat between their bums, 
And the horfes backs, on which they ftraddle, 
And evry man eat up hisfaddle.. Hudibras.. 
6. Anexpreffion of applaufe. 
You heat a bum in thetight place. — Speézator, , 
Hum. interje&. A found implying doubt 
and deliberation. 
Let not your eyes defpife the heavieft found 
That ever yet they heard, 
Ilum} 1 guefs at ite Shakefp. Macbe'he. 
See fir Robert—Aum ! 
And never laugh for all my life to come. 
HU'MAN, adj. 
French. ] z 
1. Having the qualities of a man. 
It will never be afked whether he be a gentleman: 
born, but whether he be a buman creature? Swift. 
2. Belonging to a man. 
The king is but a man as Iam; the violet {mells. 
tohim as it doth to mej all his fenfes have but 
Shakefp.. 
Eor 


Pope.. 
[Aumanus, Latin; humain, 


HUM 

For man to tell how buman life began 
Ts hard; for who himfelf beginning knew? Milton. 

Thee, ferpent, fubtil’ft beaft of all the field, 

I knew, but not with Auman voice indu’d. Milion. 

Intuitive knowledge needs no probation, nor can 
have any, this beiag the higheft of all Suman cer- 
tainty. Locke. 

HUMA'NE. adj, [bumaine, m Kind; 
civil; benevolent; good-natured. 

Love of others, if it be not fpent upon afew, doth 
smaturally fpread itfelf towards many, and maketh 
men become bumane and charitable, Bacon. 

Envy, malice, covetoufnefs and revenge are abo- 
lifhed 5 anew race of virtues and graces, more divine, 
more moral, more Sumane, are planted in their ttead. 

S pratt, 
Hema'wevy. adv. [from humane.) Kind- 
ly ; with good-nature. , 

If they would yield us the fuperfluity, while it 
were wholefome, we might guefs they relieved us 
bumanely. Skhakefpeare. 

Humanist. 2. fe {humanifie, French.| A 
hilologer; a grammarian : a term ufed 
in the fchools of Scotland. 
Humaniry.2/f. [bumanité, Fr. humanitas, 
Latin. 
a. The nature of man. 
Look to thyfelf; reach not beyond Aumanity. 
Sidney. 
A rarer fpirit never did fteer bumanity. Shake/p. 
The middle of Sumanity thou never kneweft, but 
; the extremity of both ends, Shakefp. 

To preferve the Hebrew intire and uncorrupt, 
there hath been ufed the higheft caution dumanizy 
could invent. N Brown. 

e. Human kind; the collective body of 


mankind. 

Tf he can untie thofe knots, he is able to teach all 
bumanity, and will do well to oblige mankind by his 
information. Glanville, 

g. Benevolence; tendernefs. 

All men ought to maintain peace and the common 
offices of Lumanity and (riendthip in diverfity of opi- 
nions. Locke, 

How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 
And court the offices of foft dumanity P 
Like thee referve their raiment for the naked, 
Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphan, 

Or mix their pitying tears with thofe that ae 
owe, 


Inj- 


> 


4. Philology; grammatical ftudies. 
Scotland, Aumaniores literæ. 
To HU'MANIZE V. a. [bamainifer, French.] 
To foften; to make fufceptible of ten- 
-  dernefs or benevolence. 
Flere will J paint the charaéters of woe, 
And here my faithful tears in fhow’rs hall flow, 
To humanize the flints whereon I tread, Morton, 
Was it the bufinefs of magick to bumanixe eur 
natures with compaffion, forgivenefs, and all the in- 
ftances of the molt extenfive charity? Addifen. 


HUMANKIND. n. fe [kuman and kind.) 
The race of man; mankind. 
Bleft with a tate exact, yet unconfin’d ; 
A knowledge both of books and bwmankind, Pope. 


Hu'mancy. adv. [from human.) 
3. After the notions of men; according to 
the power of men. 
"Thus the prefent happy profpect of our affairs, bw- 
manly (peaking, may feem ta promile. Arterdury. 
2. Kindly; with good-nature. ‘I his is 
now written humanely. 
Though'learn’d, well bred; and though well bred, 
fincere 5 . 
Modeftly bold, and Lumanly fevere. Pepe. 
Hu'moiro. u. f. [from bumand bird. ] The 


humming bird. ‘ 

All ages have conceived the wren the Jeaft of 
birds, yet our awn plantations have thewed one far 
lefs; that is, the bumdivc, not much exceediog a 
ibeere. Brown. 


Hunner dj. 
1. Not pit 


-Hi0 M 


modeft ; not arrogant. 
And mighty proud to bumble weak does yield. 
Spenfer. 
Now we have hewn our power, 
Let usfeem buméler after it is done, 
Than when it wasa-doing. Shakef{p, Coriolanus, 
Thy bumble fervant vows obedience, 
And faithful fervice till the point of death. Shake/p. 
We thould be as umé/e in our imperfections and 
fins, as Chrift was in the fulnefs of the oe great 
wifdom,and perfect life. Taylor's Rule of living bely. 
You, ifan bumble hufband, may requeft, 
Provide and order all things for the belt, 
Ten thoufaad trifles light as thefe, 
Nor caa my rage nor anger move : 
She thould be bumble whowould pleafe ; 
And the muft fuffer, who can love. 
2. Low; not high; not great. 
Th? example of the heav’nly lark, 
hy fellow-poet, Cowley, mark ! 
Above the fkies let thy proud mufick found, 
Thy burble neft build on the ground. Cowley, 
Denies what ev’ry wretch obtains of fate, 
An bumble roof and an obfcure retreat. Yalden. 
Ah! prince, had’ft thou but known the joys which 


Dryden, 


Pricr. 


dwell 
With Suméler fortunes, thon wouldft curfe thy 
royalty | Rowe, 


Far bumbler titles fuit my loft conditions. Smith. 
To Hu'mece. v. a. [from the adjeGive. | 
1. To make humble; to make fubmiffive ; 


to make to bow down with humility. 
. Take this purfe, thou whom the heav’ns plagues 
Have Anméled to aliftrokes. Sbhake/p. King Lear. 
‘The executioner 
Falls not the axe upon the bumb/ed neck, 
But firft begs pardon. Shake p. As you like it, 
Eliinble yourfelves under the mighty hand of God, 
that he may exalt yon. 1 Per. vib, 
Hezekiah bumbled himfelf for the pride of his 
heart. 2 Chron, 
Why do I bumble thus myfelf, and fuing 
For peace, reap nothing but repulfe and hate? Milton, 
Let the finner put away the evil of his doings, and 
bumble himfelf by a fpeedy and fincere repentance; 
Let him return to God, and then let him be affured 
that God will return to him. Rogers. 
2. To crufh; to break; to fubdue ; to mor- 
tify. 
Yearly injoin’d, fome fay to undergo 
This annual dumbing certain number’d days, 
Vo dath their pride aod joy, for man feduc’d. Milton. 
We are pleafed, by fome implicit kind of revenge, 
to fee him taken down and 4und/ed in his reputation, 
who had fo far raifed himfelf above us. Addifon. 
The miftrefs of the world, the feat of empire, 
The nurfe of heroes, the delight of gods, 
That bundled the proud tyrants of the earth, Addi/. 
Men thas make a kind of infult upon fociecy, 
ought to be Aumbled as difturbers of the public tran- 
quillity. 4 Freebolder, 
Fortune not much of bumbling me can boatt ; 
Though double tax’d how little have I loft! Pope, 
3. To make to condefcend. 
This would not be to condefcend to their capaci- 
ties, when he bumbles himfelf to fpeak to them, but 
to lofe his defign in fpeaking. Locke. 


4. To bring down from an height, 

In procefs of time the higheft mountains may be 
bumbled into valleys; and again, the loweit vallies 
exalted into mountains. — flakeril/ on Providence. 

HU'MBLEBEE, x. f. [bumble and bce. What 
may be the true etymology of this word 
Tam in doubt. The bumblebee is known 
to have no fting. The Scotch call acow 
without horns an Jumble cow ; fo that the 
word feems to fignifics fxermis, wanting 
the natural weapons. Dr. Beattie.) A 
buzzing wild bee. 

The honeybags fteal from the Aumdledves, 

And for night tapers crop their waxen thighs. Shak. 


This puts us in mind once again, of the Lumdlebecs, 


and the tinder-boxes. Aserbury, 


[dumble, Fr. humilis, Lat.) | Hu'meresee. n. / An herb, 


HUM 


Ainfworthe 

Hu'MBLEBEE Eater, m fe A fly that eats 

the humblebee. Ainfcxorth, 

Hu'mbceness. æf. [ftom bumble] Hu- 

mility; abfence of pride. 
With how true bumblene/s 

They looked down to triumph over pride! Sidney. 

Tam rather with all fubjeted Sumdlene/s, to thank 

her excelléncies, fince the duty thereunto gave me 
rather heart to fave myfelf, than to receive thanks. 

Sidney. 

Te was anfwered by us all, in all poftible Aumdse- 

nefi; but yet with a countenance, that we knew he 


fpoke it but merrily. Bacon, 
A grain of glory, mixed with bumdlenefs, 
Cures both a fever and lethargicknefs. Herbert. 


HuU'MBLER. w. f. [from humb/e.| One that 
humbles or fubdues himfelf or others. 

Hu'MBLEMOUTHED. adje [humble and 
mouthed.) Mild ; meek. . 

You are meek and humblemouthed: but your heart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancysfpleen and pride, Shake fp. 

Hu'mscercant. x / A fpecies of fen- 
fitive plant. 

The bumbleplant is fo called, becaufe, as foon as 
you touch it, it proftrates itfelf on the ground, and 
in a hort time elevates itfelf again: it is rafed in 
hotheds. Mortimer. 

Hu/mares. 2, f. Entrails of a deer. 
Hu'moiess. v, f. [from bumble.] Hum- 
blenefs ; humility. Obfolete. 

And with meek dumdle/s, and afflicted mood, 
Pardon for thee, and grace for me intreat, Sperfer. 

Hu'macy. adv. [from humble] 
1. Without pride; with humility; modeftly ; 
with timorous modefty. 
They were us'd to bend, 
To fend their fmiles before them to Achilles, 
To come bumby as they ufed to creep to holy altars. 
Shake/p, 

Tlere the tam’d Euphrates bawdy glides 

And there the Rhine fubmits her {welling tides. 
Dryden, 

Write him down a flave, who, Aumé/y proud, 

With prefents begs preferments from the crowd. 


Dryden, 
In midft of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodnefs III adore, 
And praife thee for thy mercies paft, 
And Svmb/y hope for more. Aldion 


z2. Without height; without elevation. 
Hu'mprum. adj. [from hum drone, ov 
humming drone.) ull; dronith ; ftupid. 
Shall we, quoth the, ftand fill, buedrum, 
And fee ftout Bruin all alone, 
By numbers bafely overthrown ? fludibras. 
I was talking with an old Lumdrwu fellow, and, 
before 1 had heard his ftory out, was called awa by 
bufinefs. Addy Che 
Jo HUMECT. a. a. [humeo Lat. 
To HUMECTATE. hume€ter, French. | 
To wet; to moiften. 
The Nile and Niger do not only moiften and cone 
temperate the air by their exhalations, but refreth aod 
Sumeéiace the earth by their annual inundations. 


Brown, 
Her rivers are divided into fuices, ta Aumefate 
the bordering foil. flowel's Focal Foreft. 


The medicaments are of acool bumeéiing quality, 

and not too much aftringent.  #Fifeman’s Surgery. 

Humecra’rion. ne f. [bumeGation, Fr. 

from Aumectate.| ‘The a& of wetting; 
moiltening. 

Plates of brafs, applied to a blow, will keep it 
down from welling : the caufe is repercuffion, with- 
out bume&ation, or entrance af any body. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiffery, 

That which is concreted by exficcations or ex- 
preifiun of humidity, will be refolved by bumet?ation, 
as earth and clay. Brown. 

Hu'meraw. adj. [bumeral, French, from 


humerus, Lar, } Belonging to the fhoulder, 
T 


> 


HUM 


“The largelt crooked needle fhoutd be ufed, with 
u ligature, In taking up the burreral arteries in ame 
tation. Sharp. 
Humicuna'rion. n. f. [bumi and cubo, 
Latin.] The aét of lying on the ground. 
Fafting and fackcloth, and afhes and tears, and 
bumicubations, ufed to be companions of repentance. 
Bramball, 
HU'MID. adj. [bumide, French; humidus, 
Latin.] Wet; moift; watery, 
Iris there, with dumid bow, 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingl’d hue 
‘Than her purpled fearf can thew. Milton. 
The queen, recever’d, rears her bumid eyes, 
And firft her hufband on the poop efpies. Dryden.. 
If they flip eafily, and are of a fit fize to be agi- 
fated by heat, and the heat is big enough to keep 
them in agitation, the body is fluid; and if it be 
apt to ftick to things, itis buonid, Newton's Opticks. 
Husiorry. z. f. [Aumidité, French; from 
humid.) That quality which we call 
. moifture, or the power of wetting other 
bodies. It differs very much from fluidity, 
depending altogether on the congruity, 
of the component particles of any liquor 
to the pores or furfaces of fuch particular 
bodies as it is capable of adhering to. 
Thus quickfilver is not a moift liquor, 
in fefpect to our hands or clothes, and 
many other things it will not ftick to ; 
but it may be called fo in reference to 
gold, tin, or lead, to whofe furfaces it 
will prefently adhere. And even water 
itfelt that wets almoft every thing, and 
is the great ftandard of humidity, is not 
capable of wetting every thing, for it 
fands and runs eafily off in globular 
drops on the leaves of cabbages and many 
other plants; and it will not wet the 
feathers of ducks, fwans, and other water- 
fowl. s Quincy. 
We'll ufe this unwholefome dumidity, this grofa 
watry pumpion. ' bakefpeare, 
O blefling-breeding fun ward from the earth, 
Rotten bumidity « below thy filter's orb 
Infe& the air! Shak/peareéa Timon of Athens, 
Young animals have more tender fibres, and more 
bemidity, than old animals, which have their juices 
more exalted and relifhing. Arbuthnot. 
HUMILIATION. 7. f: jeg : 
1. Defcent from greatnefs ; a¢t of humility. 
The former was an éumiliation of Deity, the latter 
an Symiliasion of manhood; for which caufe there 
followed upon the latter an eaaltation of that which 
was humbled; for with power he created the world, 
Dut reftored it by abedience. - Hocker. 
Thy bumiliation thall exalt 
With thee thy manhood alfo to this throne, Milton, 


2. Mortification; external expreflion of fin 
and unworthinefs. 

John fared poorly, according unto the apparel he 
yore, that is, of camel's hair; and the dottrine he 
preached was Aumiliaticn and repentance, Brown, 

With tears 4 
Wart'ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of forrow unfeign’d, and Aumiliation meek, Milten, 
43. Abatement of pride. 

It may ferve for a great leffon of bumiliation 
to mankind, to behold the habits and paffions of 
men trampling over intereft, friendfhip, honour, and 
their owa perfoaal fafety, as well as that of their 

r country. Swift. 
Humi'ury. x. f. [bumilité, French.) 
a. Freedom from pride; modefty; not 
arrogance. 

When we make profeffion of our faith, we fand ; 

when we acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God 


for favour, we fall down; becawfe the gefture of 


Vor. L 


Hu!'mmMer. x. f. [from dum.] That which 


HUM 


eonftancy becometh us beft in the one, in the othe 

the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 
I do not know that Engtithman alive, 

With whom my foul is any jot at odds, 

More than the iafant that is born to-night; 

1 thank’'my God for my bumility, Shak, Rich. 111. 
What the height of a king opie to revenge, 


the Sumi/ity of a Chriftian teacheth to forgive. 
1 King Charles, 
The bumilityof the ftyle gained them many friends. 
P Clarendon, 


There are fome that ufe 
Humility to ferve their pride, and feem 
Humble upon their way, to be the prouder 
At their wifh’d journey’send,  _Denham’s Sophy. 

It is an eafy matter to extol dumility in the midit 
of honour, or to begin a faft afterdinner. _ South. 
As high turrets, for their airy fteep 
Require foundations in proportion deep 5 
And lofty cedars as far upwards fhoot, 
As to the nether heavens they drive the root; 
So low did her fecure foundation lye, 
She was not humble, but Symility. 
2. A& of fubmiffion. i 
With thefe bumilities they fatisfied the young 
king, and by their bowing and bending avnided the 
prefent ftorm, Davies. 


Dryden, 


bums; an applauder. 
Hu’morat. adj. [from humour.) Pro- 
cating from the humours. 
fe} 


This fort of fever is comprehended under. con- 
tinual 4umoral fevers. Harvey on Confumprions. 


Hu'morisrt. 2. f. [humorifte, Italian; bu- 
morifie, French.) 

I. One who conduéts himfelf by his own 
fancy ; one who gratifies his own humour. 


The notion of a éumorif? ia one that is greatly 
pleafed, or greatly difpleafed, with little things; his 
actions feldom directed by the reafon and nature of 
things, Warts, 

This Aumorif keeps to himfelf much more than 
he wants, and gives his fuperfluities to purchale 
heaven. Addifon. 

2. One who has odd conceits. 

The wit finks imperceptibly into an bumori/?. 

Speéfator. 
3- One who has violent and peculiar paffions. 

By a wife and timeous inquifition the peccant 
humours and 4umorifis muft be difcovered and purged, 
orcut offs mercy, in fucha cafe, in aking, is true 
cruelty. Baron to Villiers. 

Hu'morous, adj. [from humour. | 
1. Full of grotefque or odd images. 

Some of the commentators tell us, that Marfya 
was a lawyer who had loft his caufe; others chat 
this paffage alludes to the ftory of the fatire Marfyas, 
who contended with Apollo, which I think is more 
bumorous. Addifon on Italy, 


z. Capricious; irregular; without any rule 
but the prefent whim. 


I am known to be a Lumorous patrician ; faid 
to be fomething imperfect, in favouring the firit 
complaint; hafty and tinder-like, upon too trivial 
motion. Shakefprare‘s Coriolanus. 

Thou fortune’s champion, that do'lt never fight 
But when her dumoroxs ladythip is by, 

To tezch thee fafety. Shakefp. King Jobn. 

He's umcrous as Winter, and as fuddea 
As flaws congeal’d in the fpring of day. 

Shakefp. Henry IV, 

O, you awake then: come away, 

Times be fhort, are made for play ; 
The humores moon too will not ttay: 
What doth make you thus delay ? Ben Fonfone 

Vait is his courage, boundleta in his mind, 
Rough asa torm, and 4umorows as the wind. Dryden. 

He that would learn to paf» a juĝ fentence on 
perfans and things, muft take heed of a fanciful 
temper of mind, and an bumofaus condutt in his 
affairs. Watt's Logich, 

3. Pleafant; jocular. 

Thy Sumoroxs vein, thy pleafing folly, 

Lies all neglected, all forgot; 


Ainfavorth. 


HUM 


And penfive, wav’ring, melancholy, 
Thou dread’ft and hop'it thou know’ft not what. 
Prior,. 
Hu!morousty. adj. [from bumorous.] 
t, Merrily; PE ' 
A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls very bumorouflyp- 
concifum argentum in titulos faciefque minutas, . 
Addifon. 
Tt has been Azmoroufly faid, that fome have fihed 
the very jakes for papers left there by men of wit. 
4 . Sift 
2. Capricioufly; whimfically, 
We refolve by halves, and unadvifedly ; we refolve 


tafhly, fillily, or Armorox/ly, upon no reafons that 
will hold. . 7 


Calam x 
Hu!morousness, z. /. [from Dimora, 


t. Ficklenefs; capricions levity. : 

2. Jocularity ; oddnefs of conceit. 

Hu'moursome. adj. [from humour.] 

1. Peevith ; petulant, 

2. he humourous. In this fenfe it is lefs 
ufed. 


Our feience cannot be much impraved by maf- 
querades, where'the wit of both fexes is altogether 
taken up in continuing fingular and Aumorfome dif- 
guiles. Swifts 


H U'MOURSOMELY. adv. [from humourforme.} 


Peevifhly ; petulantly. 


HU'MOUR. x. /. [bumeur, Fr. humor, Lat.J 


t. Moifture. 
The aqueous Lumoxr of the eye will not freeze, 
which is very admirable, feeing it hath the per- 
fpicuity and fluidity of common water, 


` To Ray on the Creation. 
2. The different kind of moifture in man’s 


body, reckoned by the old phyficians to 
be phlegm, blood, choler, and melancholy, 
which, as they predominated, were fup- 
pofed to determine the temper of mind. 


Believe not thefe fuggeftions, which proceed 

From anguifh of the inind and umoura black, 
That mingle with thy fancy. Milane 

3. General turn or temper of mind. 

As there is no 4umoxr to which i:npudent poverty 
cannot make itfelf ferviceable; fo were there enow' 
of thofe of defperate ambition, who would build their 
houfes upon others ruin. Sidney. 

‘There came a young lord, led with the Aumcur 
of youth, which ever chinks that good whofe goodnefs 
he fees not. Sidney. 

King James, as he was a prince of great judgment, 
fo he was a prince of a marvellous pleafant bumour è 
as he was going through Lufen by Greenwich, he 
afked what town it was? they faid Lufen. He atked, 
a good while after, what town is this we are nowin ? 
They faid till it was Lufen: then, faid the king. I 
will be king uf Lufen. Bacon's Apopthegms, * 

Examine how your bymowr is inclin’d, 

Aad which the ruling pation of your mind. 

f Refcommor 

They, who were acquainted with him, know his 
bumeur to be fuch, that he would never conftrain 
himfelf. - Dryden, 

In cafes where it is neceffary to make examples, 
it is the umour of the multitude to forget the crime, 
and to remember the punifhment. 7 Addifon. 

Good humour only teaches charms to laft, 
Still makes new congueits, and maintains the paft. 

“ N Pepe. 
4. Prefent difpofition. 3 

It is the carfe of kings to be attended 
By aves, that take their Lumours tora warrant 
To break into the blood-haufe nf life. Shakefpeares 

Another thought her nobler amour tel, Fairfax. 

‘Their dumours are not to be won, 
But when they are impos’d upon. 

"Tempt not his heavy bands 
But one fubmiffive word which you'let fall, 
Will make him in good 4ymour with us all. Dryden, 
5- Grotefque imagery; jocularity; merri- 
ment. 

1i converlation Ze nour is morce than wit, ecafinefs 

mor than knowlecge. Temple, 


g» ‘Tendency 


Hudibroz, 


HUN 


6. Tendency-to difeafe ; morbid difpofition. 
He denied himfelf nothing that he had a mind 
to cat or drink, which gave him a body fnll of 
éumourt, and, made his fits of the gout frequent and 
violent, . Temple. 
The child had a Sunowr which was cured by 
the waters of Glaftonbury. ` Fielding. 
7. Petulance; peevifhnefs. ~ d 
Ts my friend all perfection, all virtue and difere- 
tion? Has he not Gumours to be endured, as well as 
kindnetfes to be enjoyed? South. 
8. A trick; a practice. 


L like nnt the Sumour of lying: he hath wronged j. 


me in fome humours: 1 thould have borne the hu- 
sionr'd letter to her. a A Shakfpe 
9. Caprice; whim ; predominant inclination. 
In private, men are more bold in their own 
bumours; and in confort, men are more obnoxious 
to others Bumcurs ; therefore it is good to take both. 
Bacon. 


To Hu'mour. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To gratify; to footh by compliance. 

If] had a fuit to matter Shallow, 1 wonld bumour 
his men; if to his men, 1 would curry with mafter 
Shal'ow. Shakefpeare. 

1f 1 were Brutus now, and he were Cafius, 

He thould not Sancur me. Shakefpeare. 

Obedience and fubjection were never enjoin’d by 
God to Sumour the patltons, Infts and vanities of 
thofe who are commanded to obey our governants, 

Swift. 

You humour me, when 1 am fick; 

Why not when I’m fplenetick ? _. Pope. 

Children are fond of fomething which ftrikes 
their fancy moft, and fullen and regardlefs of every 
thing elfe, if they are not humoured in that faney. 

Wares's Logitk. 
2. To fit; to comply with. - 

To after age thou fhalt be writ the man, 

"That with fmooth air could Sumour beft onr tongue. 
i Ailton. 

Tis my part to invent, and the muficians to $u- 
mour that invention. Dryden's Preface to Albion. 

Fountainblean is fituated among rocks and woods, 
that give a fine variety of favage profpects: the 
king has bumeured the genius of Nie See and only 
made ufe of fo much art as is neceflary to regniate 
nature. Addifon. 

Hump. z. / [corrupted perhaps from bump. 
See Busie.] The protuberance formed 
by a crooked back. 

“Lhefe defects were mended by matches; the eyes 
were opened in the next generation, and the dump 
fell. Tatler. 

Hu! mpsack. x. f. [bump and back. ] Crook- 
ed back ; high fhoulders. 

The chief of the family was born with a bump- 
back and very high nofc, Tatler, 

Humpsacken. adje Having a crooked 
back. 

To HUNCH. v. a. [hufch, German.]~ 

1. To trike or punch with the fifts. 

Jack's friends began to bunch and puh one 
another: why don’t you go and cut the poor fellow 
down? Arbuthnot. 

2. [ Hocker, a crooked back, German.} ‘To 
crook the back. 

Thy crooked mind within bunch'd out thy back, 
And waren in thy limbs. Dryden. 

Huncnba'cren. adj. (bunch and back.) 
Having a crooked back. 

His perfon deformed to the higheft degree, flat- 

nofed, and Lunchbacked. L' Eftrange. 
But 1 more fear Creon! 

To take that Lunchack'd moofter in my arms, 

"Th? exerefcence of a man. Dryden's Oedipus. 

The fecond daughter was ee haggard, pale, 
with faucer-eyes, a tharp nofe, and buncobacked, 

' Arbutbnot's Hiffory of Jobn Bull. 

Jlu'xoreD. adj. pund, and pundped, 
Saxon; oxderd. Dutch.) ‘The number 
confifting of ten multiplied by ten. 


HUNDRED. m f p 
1, A company, body, or colle&ion con- 


' 1e To feel the pain o 


HUN 


A hundred altars in her temple fmoke, 
A thoufand bleeding hearts her pow’r invoke, 
Dryd. En, 
Many thoufands had feen the tranfactions of our 
Saviour, and many 4undied thoufands received an 
account of them from the mouths of thofe who were 
eye-witnefles. Addifon. 


fifting of an hundred. 

‘Very ‘few will take this propofition, that God 
is pleafed with the doing of what he himfelf com- 
mands, for an innate moral principle: whofoever 
does fo, will have reafon to think Luxdreds of pro- 
pofitions innate. Locke. 

Lands, taken from the enemy, were divided 
into centuries or bundreds, and diltributed amongit 
the foldiers. Arbuthnot. 


2. A canton or divifion of a county, per- 


haps once sonny an hundred manors. 
Hundredum, low Latin; hundrede, old 
‘rench.] 

Impofts upon merchants do feldom good to the 
king’s revenue ; for that that he winsin the buedred, 
he lofeth in the fhire. Bacon. 

For jnftice they had a bench under a tree, where 
Ket fat, and with him two of every hundred whence 
their companies had been raifeds here complaints 
were exhibited. Hayward, 


Hunnkentu. adj. [Pundpeonteogopa, 


Saxon.] The ordinal of an hundred; the 
tenth ten times told, 


We fhall not need toufe the bundredih part of 


that time, which themfelves beftow in making in- 
vedtives. Hooker. 

If this medium is rarer within the fun's body 
than at its furface, and rarer there than at the 
bundredth part of an inch from its body, and rarer 
there than at the orb of Saturn, I fee no reafon why 
the increafe of denfity fhould itop. 


hang. | 
A wile fo bung with virtues, fnch a freight, 


What mortal fhoulderscan fupport? Dryden's Juvenal. 
a A room that is richly adorned, and hung round 
with a great variety of pictures, ftrikes the eye at 


once. 
HU'NGER. z. /. 


Dutch.] 


1. Defire of food; the pain felt from fafting. 


An uneafy fenfation at the ftomach for food, When 
the ftowach is empty, and the fibres in their natural 


tenfion, they draw up fo clofe as to rub againft each 


asher, fo as to make that fenfation: but when the 
s 


are dittended with food, it is again removed; unle! 
when a perfon fafteth fn long as for want of fpirits, 


or nervous fluid, to have thofe fibres grow too flaccid 
to corrugate, and then we fay a perfon has fafted 
Quincy. 
on fhalt ferve thine enemies in tunger and in 
Deut, »xvii, 48. 

"The fub acid part of the animal fpirits, being caft 
off hy the lower nerves upon the coats of the ftomach, 
vellicates the fibres, and thereby produces the fenfe 
Grew, 
Something vifcons, fat and oily, remaining in the 


away his ftomach. 
Th 
thit. 


we call bunger. . 


ftomach, detlroys the fenfation of unger. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


z. Any violent defire. : 


The immaterial felicities we expect, do naturally 
fuggeft the neceflity of preparing our appetites and 
Aungers for them, without which heaven can be no 
Decay of Piety. 


Drydi cle 


heaven to us. 
For Aunger of my gold 1 dye. 
To Hu'xGer. wv. x. her the noun. ] 
hunger. 
My inore having; wonld be as a fauce 


To make me Aunger more, Shakefpeare’s Marbeth. 


Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar, 
As if they bunger'd for the food they bore, Cowley. 
2. To defire with great cagernefs; to long. 
Doft thon fo bunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs inveft thee with my honours, 
Before thy huur be ripe? O, foolith youth, 


Newton. 


Hunc. [The preterte and part. paf.. of 


Wars. 


[Pungen, Saxon ; honger, 


HUN 
Thou feek'ft the greatnefs that will overwhelmithee f 
Stay but alittle.  Sbake/peare's Henry IV. p, ii. 
4 I content me; 

And from the fting of famine fear no harm, 

Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 

Me ung'ring more todo my Father's will. Miron. 
HU'NGERBIT. adj. [hunger and AA 
HU'NGERBITTEN. ained or weakene 

with hunger. 
His ftrength thall be bungerbjiten, Fob. xviii, 126 
Thyfelf 


Bred up in poverty and ftraits at home ; 
Loft eB alert ieee and bungerbir, : 
Hu'xceEry. adj. eros 
in want of nourifhment. 
His beard 
Grew thin and dungerly, and feem'd to afk 
His fops as he was drinking. Shakefpeare, 
Hu'naarcy. adv. With keen appetite. 
Yon have fav’d my longing, and I feed 
Moft bunger/y on your fight. Shakefpeares 
They are all but ftomachs, and we all but food 5. 
They eat us bungerly, and, when they're full, 
They belch use . Shakefpeares. 
Hu'nGersTarved. adj. [hunger and flaru- 
ed.) Starved with hunger; pinched by 
want of food. 
All my followers to th” eager foe 
Tum back, and fly like thips before the wind, 
Or lambs purfn’d by 4ungerflarued wolves. Shakefpe- 
Go, go,chear up thy dungerfiarved men, Shake/p. 
As to fome holy houfe th’ afflicted came, 
Th’ bungerfiarv'd, the naked, and the lame, 
Want and difeafes, fled before her name. Dryden. 
Hu'nerev. adj. [from hunger.) Pinched 
by want of food. 

Odours do jn a fmall degree nourith, and we fee 
men an dungred love to {mel! hot bread. Bacon, 
Hu'nerity. adv. [from hungry) With 

keen appetite. 
Thus much to the kind rural gods we owe, 
Who pity’d fuffering mortals long ago; 
When on harth acorns bungri/y they fed, 
And gave 'em nicer palates, better bread... Dryden,- 
Hu'nery. adj. Foes T 
t. Feeling pain from want of food. 
‘That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch’d, would not have ftain’d 
with blood, Shakefpeare. 
By eating before he was Sungry, and drinking 
before he was dry, he was fure never to cat or drink 
mnch at a time. Temple. 
They that talk thns may fay that a man is always 
Aungry, but that he does not always feel it; whereas 
hunger confifts in that very fenfation. Lockes 
z. Not fat; not fruitful; not prolifick 3 
more difpofed to draw from other fub- 
ftances than to impart to them. 
Caflius hasa lean and unigry look. Shakefpearee- 
‘The more fat water will bear fop beit; tor the 
hungry water doth kill its unCtuous nature. Bacon. 
In rufhy grounds fprings are fonnd at the firft and 
fecond fpit, and fometimes lower in a hungrygravel, 
`` Mortimer. 
To the great day of retribution onr Saviour refers 
us, for reaping the fruits that we here fow in .the 
moft bungry and barren foil, Swalridge’s Sermons. 


Hunks. 2. f. [bunfeer, fordid, Mlandick.] 
A covetous fordid wretch; a mifer; a 
curmudgeon. 

The old bunks was well ferved, to be tricked out 
of a whole hog for the fecuring of his puddings. - 
: L' Eftrangts 

She has a hufland, a jealous, covetons, old bunks. 

p Dryden, 

Jrus has given all the intimstions of being a clofe 

bunks, worth money. Addifon. 

Jo HUNT. v. a. [Puntian, Saxon, from 
found, a dog. 

1. To chafe wild animals. 

The man that once did fell the lion’s fkin, 
While the beaft liv'J, was kill'd in bunting him, 
Shakefpeare. 
Wilt 


Milton, 
unger.) Hungry; 


HUN 
Wilt thou Sr the prey for the lion, ot fill the 
appetite of the young lions ? Fob. xxxviii. 39. 
We fhould fingle every criminal out of the herd, 
and Sunt him down, however formidable and over- 
‘grown; and, on the contrary, fhelter and defend 
virtue. Addifon. 
2. To purfue ; to follow clofe. 
‘Evil hall Sunt the violent man ‘to overthrow him. 
Pf. cxl. 
The heart ftrikes five hundred forts of pulfes in 
an hour, and is 6unted unto fuch continual palpita- 
‘tions, through anxiety, that fain would it break. 
Harvey on Confuntptions, 
3. To fearch for. 


Not certainty affirming any ‘thing, but by con- 
ferring of times and monuments, I do dunt oot a 
probability. Spenfer, 

All that is found‘in books is not rightly deduced 
from principles: fuch an examen every reader's mind 
ds not forward to make, efpecially in thofe who have 
given themfelves up to a party,and only bunt for what 
may favour and fupport the tenets of it. Locke. 

4. Todireét or manage hounds in the chace. 

He bunts a pack of dogs better than any, and is 

famous for findiog ‘hares. < Addifon. 

To Hunt. v. m i 
1. To follow the thafe. 

When he returns from unting 

I will aot fpeak with him. Shakefpeare’t King Lear. 

Efau weag to the field to Sunt tor venifon. 

j Gen. xxvii. 5. 

One followed fludy and knowledge, and another 
hawking and dunting. che, 

On the old pagan tombs, maika, bunting matches, 
and Bacchaoals are very common. Addifox on Italy. 

2. To purfue or fearch. 

Nery much of kin to this is the éunting after 
arguments to makeigood one fide of a queftion, and 
wholly to negleét and refufe thofe which favour the 


other fide. che. 
Hunt. #. f. a the verb.] 
t. A pack of hounds, 


Thecommon 4un?,though from their rage reftrain’d 
By fov’reign power, her company difdain’d 
Grinn’das they pafs’d. Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
2. A chace. 
The bunt is up, the morn is bright and gray ; 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green. 


Shake/peare. 
3. Parfuit. 
I’ve heard myfelf proclaim'd ; > 
And by the happy hollow of a tree, 
Efcap’d the unt, Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 


Hou'nrer. w. f. [from kunt.) 
1. One who chafes animals for paftime of 


food. 
lf thofe Englith lords had been good Sunterr, and 
reduced the mountains, boggs, and woods within the 
limits of forefts, chaces, and parks, the foret law 
would have driven them into the plains. 
Davieson Ireland. 
Down from a hill the beaft that reigns in woods, 
Firtt dwxrer then, purfu‘d a gentle brace, 
Goodlieft of all the foreft, hartand hind. Milton. 
Another's crimes th’ unhappy bunter bore, 
Glutting his father’s eyes with guililefs gore. 
Dryden's ZEn. 
This was the arms or device of our old Roman 
hunters; a pallage uf Manilius let us know the pagan 
Sunters had Neleager for their patron. Addijon, 
Bold Nimrod tirit the favage chace began, 
A mighty bunter, and his game was man. Pope. 
z. A dogithat fcents game or beatts of prey. 
Of dogs, the valu’d file- 
Diftinguifhes the (wift, the flow, the fubtle, 
The boufekeeper, the bwater,  Shake/p. Macbeth, 
Hu'xrincnorn. x. f. [bunting and horz.) 
A bugle; a hom ufed to cheer the hounds. 
Whilft a boy, Jack ran from fchool, 
Fond of his 4u2riagborn and pole. Prior. 
He'xrress. ve f [from hunter.) «A wo- 
man that follows the chace. 
2 ‘And thou thrice crowned queen of*night, furvey 
With thy chafte eye, from thy pale fphere above, 


. 


HUR 
Thy buhtrefs' name, that my full life doth fway, 
Shakefpeare. 
Shall J call * 


Antiquity from the old fchools of Greece, 
To teftify the arms of chaftity ? 
Heoce had the dunrre/s Dian her dread bow, 
Fair filver-thafted queen, for ever chate. Milton. 
Let old Arcadia boaft her ample plain, 
Th’ immortal Suntre/s, and her virgin train 5 7 
Nor envy Windfor. Pope. 
Homer reprefents Diana with ‘her quiver at her 
fhoulder; but at the fame time he defcribes her as 
an bentrefs. Broome, 
Hu'xrsman. n. f. [buat and man] 
1. One who delights in the chace. 
Like as a bunt{man, after weary chace, 
Seeing the game efcape from him away, __ 
Sits down to reft him, Spenjer’s Sonnets. 
Such game, whilft yet the world was new, 
‘The mighty Nimrod did purfue : 
What Sunt/man of our feeble race, 
Or dogs, dare fucha monfter chace ? Waller. 
z. The fervant whofe office it is to manage 
the chace. 
Apply this moral rather to the ent/man, that 
managed the chace, than tothe matter. L'E/frange! 
H U'NTSMANSHIP, a. f. [from bunifman.] 
The qualifications of a hanter, 
At court your fellows every day 
Give the art of rhiming, Lunt/man/bip, ot ap ; 
on 


Hu'rDLE. z. f. [pýnoel, Saxon ] 
1. A texture of fticks woven together; a 
crate. 
The fled, the tumbril, Surd/es and the flail, 
Thefe all mult be prepar’d. Dryden's Georg. 
z. Grate on which criminals were dragged 


to execution. 
Settle your fine joints ‘gainft Thurfday next, 
Or I will drag thee on a burdlethither. Shake/peare. 
The blackimith was hanged, drawn, and quartered 
at Tyburo; taking pleafure upon the Surdle, to 
think that he fheuld be famous in after-times. Bacon, 


Hurps. x. f. The refufe of awe or flax. 


infavorth. 


To HURL. v. a. [from Avorlt, to throw 
down, Iflandick ; or, according to Skiz- 
uer, from whirl. = 

1. To throw with violence ; to drive im- 
petnoufly. 

If heav'ns have any grievous plagues in ftore, 
O, let then keep it ‘till thy fins be ripe, 

And then Aur? down their indignation 2 
On thee! Shuke/peare's Richard II. 
He holds vengeance in his haod, 

To burl opon their heads that break hislaw, Shake/, 
I with my nails digg’d Rones out of the ground, 
To burlat the beholders of my hame. Shakefpeure, 
If he thruft him of hatred, or bur? at him/by lay- 
ing of wait. Numb, xxav. 20. 
They ufe both the right hand and the left in 
hurling tones. Coron, xii. 2. 
Hurl ink and wit, 
Ben, Fonfon. 


Mee 


As madmen ftones. 
Iis darling fons, 

Hurl'd headlong to partake with us, fhall curfe 
Their frail original and faded blifs. Milton, 

She trikes the lute ; but if it found, 
Threatens to beri it on the ground. 

Corrupted light of knowledge bur!'d 
Sin, death, and ignorance, o'er all the world. 
Denham, 


” Waller, 
’ 


Young Phaeton, 
From Eaft to North irregularly bxrl'd, 
Firft fethimfelfon fire, and then the world. Dryden, 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 
And Surl'd them headlong to their fleet and main. 
Pope. 
‘2. To utter with vehemence. [Haurler, 
French, to make an howling or hideous 
noife.] This fenfe is not tn ule, 
The glad merchant that does view 
His hip far come from wat'ry wildernefsy 
He Surfs out vows. ` 


` 


Sperfer. 


‘ HUR 

Highly they rag'd againft the Higheft, 
Hurling defiance towards the vaults of heav’n. 
A Milton, 
3. To play at a kind of game. 

Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing 
of the ball, and is of two forts; to goals, and to 
the country : for Surfing to goals there are fifteen 
or thirty players, more or lefs, chofen ont on each 
fide, who rip themfelves, and then join hands in 
ranks, one againft another: out of thefe ranks they 
match themfelves by pairs, one embracing another, 
and fo pafs away ; every of which couple are to” 
watch one another during this play. Carew, 


Hvet. x. f. [from the-verb.] Tumult; 


not; commotion. 
He in the fame burl murdering fuch as he thought 
would withftand his defire, was chofen king.- 
Knolles 


HU'RLBAT. zef. [bur] and bat.) Whirlbat. 

Ainfworthe 

HuU'RLER, x. /- [from $url] One that plays 
at hurling. 

The burlers mutt hur] mamto man, and not two fet 

upon-one man atonce. Carews Survey of Cornwall. 


Hu'’ruwinp. 2. fa [hurl and wind] A 
whirlwind ; a violent guft. A word not 


in ufe. 
Like fcatter’d down by howling Euras blown, 

By rapid burlwinds from his manfion thrown.Sandys, 
Hu'rur. - a. f. [from the French ; 
HuU'RLYBURLY. hurlubrelu, inconfider- 

ately.] Tumult; commotion ; buftle. 

Winds take thy rufian billows by the top, 
That with the Surly death itfelf awakes. Sbake/p. 
Poor difcontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of Aurlyburly innovation. Shakefpeare. 
Methinks, I fee this b%r/y all on foot. Shakefpe 
All places were filled with tumult and huriye 
burly, every man meafured the danger by his nwn 
fear; and fuch a pitiful cry was in every place, 
and in cities prefently to be beficged, Knolles. 


HU'RRICANE, Dz. f. [buracan, Spanith ; 
Hu'rricano. ouragan, Fr.] Arviolent 
ftorm, fuch as is often experienced in the 


weftern hemifphere. 
Blow winds, and crack your cheeks ; 
Your cataracts and Aurrleanocs fpout! Shake/peare, 
A ftorm or burricano, though but the force of air, 
makes a ftrange havock where it comes. Burnets 
A poet who had a great genius for tragedy, made 
every man and woman too in his plays ftark raging 
‘mad: all was tempe(tuous and bluftering ; heaven 
and earth were coming together at every word; 2 
mere burricane from,the beginning totheend. Dry’. 
The miniftere of Rate, who gave us law, 
In corners with felected friends withdraw ; 
There, in deaf murmurs, folemnly are wife, 
Whifp’ring like winds, ere hurricanes arife. Drydew. 
So, where our wide Numidian waftes extend, 
Sudden th' impetuous burriganes defcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
‘ear up the fands, and fweep whole plains away. 
Ee Addifor. 


* 9.71 tie a 
HU'RRIER, v. S- [from burry.] One that 
hurries; a difturber. ı — 7 : 
Mars, that horrid bur ricr of mene- Chapman, 
To Hu'ray. v.22. [pengian, to plunder, 
Saxon: Aars was likewife a word ofed 
by the old Germans in urging their horfes 
to fpeed ; but feems ‘the imperative of 
-the verb.] To haften; to put into pre- 
cipitation or confufion ; to drive con- 
fufedly. ` = 
Your noble? will not hear yoo; but are gone 
To offer fervice to your enemy ; . b 
And wild amazement Serries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 
For whom all thia hatte 


Of midnight mareh, and 4zrry’d meeting here? 
‘ Milton, 


Impetuous luff Jurrirs him on to fatisfy it. Sourbh. 
6G as J That 


Shak. 


HUR 


. That hurry'd o'er 
Such fwarms of Englith to the neighd’ring fhore. 


HUS 
Hu'rtrut. adj. [hurt and full.) Mif- 


chievous; pernicious, 

Secret neglect of our duty is but only our own 
hurt: one man’s contempt of the common prayer 
of the church of God may be moft urtfud unto many. 


‘coker, 


Dryden. 
A man has not time to fubdue his pallens: 
eftablith his foul in virtue, and come up to the 
perfection of his nature,’ before he is burried off the 
flage Addifon. 
Stay thofe fudden gute of paffion, 
That Surry you away, Rowe's Royal Convert. 
Hf a council be called, or a battle fought, you are 
not coldly informed, the reader is burried out of 
himfelf by the poet’s imagination. 
à Pope's Preface ta the Iliad. 
To move on with 


The burtful haxle in the vineyard hun, 
Nor plant it to receive the fetting fun, 
- Dryden's Georgics, 

Hu'RTFULLY. adv, [from burtful.] Mif- 
chievoufly ; pernicionfly. 

Hu’rtrucness. m f. [from hurtful] 
Mifchievoufnefs ; pernicioufnefs. 

To Hu'rrve. wv. m. [beurteur, French ; 
urtare, Italian.] To clafh; to fkirmith ; 
to run againft any thing; to joftle; to 
meet in fhock and encounter. Hanmer. 

The noife of battle burried in the air. Shake/p. 
Kindnefs’ 
Made him give battle to the Jionefs, 
Who quickly fell before him ; in which burtlingy. 
From miferable lumber 1 awak'd, . 

Skakefp. As you like it. 

To move with vio- 
lence or impetuofity. This is probably 
the original of burl. Obfolete. 

His harmful club he *gan to burele high, 
And threaten battle to tha fairy knight. Fairy Queen. 

Hua rceserry. x. f. [diort bar, Danith.} 
Bilberry ; bacca vitis dee. 

Hu'rTLESs. adj. [from hert.] 

t. Innocent ; harmlefs; innoxious; doing 
no harm. 

Unto her home he oft would go, 
Where bold and Aurtle/s many a play he tries, 
Her parents liking well it fhould be fo. 
For fimple goodnefs thined in his eyes, 
She joy’d to make proof of her cruelty 
On gentle dame, fo burtleft and fo true. 
Fairy Queen, 
Shorter ev’ry gafp he takes, 
And vain effocts and urrdefs blows he makes. 
Dryden's Zim, 


Jo Hurry. v n. 
precipitation. 
Did you but know what joys your way attend, 
You would not Surry to your journey’s end. Dryd. 
Hou’rry. 2. /. fen the verb.) Tumult; 
. precipitation ; commotion, 
Among all the horrible berries in England, Ireland 
was then almoft quiet. Hayward, 
. It might have pleafed him in the prefent heat and 
burry of his rage; but muft have difpleafed him in- 
finitely in the fedate reflection. South, 
After the violence of the Surry and commotion 
was over, the water came to a {tate fomewhat more 
calm. Woodward, 
Ambition raifes a tumult in the foul, it inflames 
the mind, and putsit into a violent Surry of thought. 
Addifon. 
A long train of coaches and fix ran through the 
, heart, one after another, in a very great barry. 
Addifon. 
1 do not include the life of thofe who are in a 
perpetual Surry of affairs, but of thofe who are not 
always engaged. Addifon. 
The pavement founds with ‘trampling feet, 
And the mixt Sarry barricades the itreet. 
A Gay's Trivia. 
Hurst. 2. / [bynyt, Saxon.] A grove 
or thicket of trees. Ainfewar th. 
To HURT. v. a. preter. I burt; part. paff. 
Ihave bert. [pynt, wounded, Saxon ; 
heurter, to ftrike, French. ] 
y. To mifchief; to harm. 
He that overcometh fhall not be Surt of the fecond 
. death. r x Revelations. 
Virtue may be affail’d, but never burt ; 
Surpriz’d by unjuft force, but not enthrall’d, Milton, 
She Adonis of the fea is fo called, becaufe it is a 
loving and innocent fb, thae durts nothing that 
has life. ‘ Walton. 
2. To wound; to pain by fome bodily 
harm. , 
My heart is turn’d to ftone: Iftrike it, and it 
durts my hand. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 
. It breeds contempt 
For herds to liften, or prefume to pry, 
When the 4x7? lion groans within hisden. Dryden, 
3. To damage; to impair. À 
* See thou Surt not the oil and wine, Revelarions. 
HURT. x. f. [from she verb.] 
1. Harm; mifchief. 3 
The buri chereby is greater than the good. 


To HVU'RTLE. v. a 


Sidmey, 


2. Receiving no hurt. 
Hu'RTLESSLY, adv. [from bartlefs.] With- 
out harm. j 
Your neighbours have found you fo byxrtlefsly 
ftrong, that they thought it better to reft in your 
friendfhip than make new trial of your enmity- 
Sidney. 
Hu'RTLESSNESS. a. f. [from burtle/s.] 
Freedom from any pernicious quality. 
HU'SBAND. x. J. [hsfsband, mafter, Danith, 
from bonje and bonda, Runick, a matter. | 
1. The correlative to wife ; a man married 
-toa woman. — : Z 
Thy bufoand is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy fovereign, Shak. Tuming of the Shrew. 
+ Why, woman, your by/band is in his old Junes 
again: he fo takes on yonder with my dx/band, and 


ce 


fo rails againft all married mankind. Shakefpeare. 
; Spenfer. This careful bu/oand had been long away, 
T have fain a man to my Aurt, enc fis. Whom his chafte wife and little children mourn. 


I found it tand there uncorrected, as if there had 
been no Aurt done. + * Baker on Learning. 
2. Wonnd or bruife. ` 
; Where is the wounded ? 
«-There will be large cicatrices to fhew the people : 
he received feven burts i’ th’ body, 
: . i Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Cartet adventured bravely, and received two great 
Łxrts in his body. . - Hayward. 
Whe pains of ficknefs and burts, hunger, thirft 
ard cold, all men feel. Lecke. 
In arms and feience ’tis the fame, 
Our rival’s burs create our fame, 
3. Injury ; wrong. 
. Why thould damage grow to the burs of the King ? 
Ezra. 
Ho’rter. nefe [from burt] One that 
does harm, 


Dryden. 
The contrat and ceremony of marriage is the 
occafion of the denomination of relation of by/band. 

Locke, 
2. The male of animals. 3 
Ev’n though a fnowy ram thou fhalt behald, 
Prefer him not in hafte, for bufband to thy fold. 
Dryden. 
3. An ceconomift ; a man that knows and 
practifes the methods’ of frugality and 
profit. Its fignification is always modified 
by fome epithet implying bad or good. 
Edward 1. thewed himfelf a right good bufband ; 
owner of a Jordfhip ill hufhanded. Davieson Ireland. 
l was confidering the fhortnefs of life, and what 
ill bufoands we are of fo tender a fortune. Collier, 
4.. A tiller of the ground; a farmer, 


Prior. F 


tv 


Py ‘ 


2. ‘To manage with frugality. 


H V’'SBANDLESS. 


Hu'spanoMan. mf. 


HUS 


Hufband’s work ts laborious and 
; Hubberd's Talers 


T heard a great bufband fay, that it was a common: 
error to think that chalk helpeth arable grounds. 


Bacons 
TA ; ih pok fields n j 4 
e painful and plowing up his groun 
Shall find all free with cuf, both pikes and thields. 
H Hakewilfe 
Tf continu’d rain 


The lab’ring 4u/band in his houfe reftrain, 
Let him forecatt bis work. Dryden's Georgict, 


hsrd, 


To Hu'sbanv. v.a. [from the noun. } 
te To fapply with an hufband. 


Think you I am no itronger than my fer, 

Being fo (athee’d and fo bufbanded ? Shake/pearee 
If you hall prove 

This ring was ever her's, you thall as eafy 

Prove that I bu/banded her bed in Florence, 

Where yet fhe never was. Shake/pearte. 
In my right, 

By me invefted, he compeers the beft, 

—That were the moft, if be thould bu/band you. 

Shakar 


It will be paftime paffing excellent, 

If it be by/banded with modefty. Shakefpeate. 
The French, wifely 4u/eanding the poffefhion of a 

victory, kept themfelves within their trenches. 

Bacon’s Henry VU, 

If thou be mafter-gunner, fpend not all 

That thou canft fpeak at once; but sufand it, 

And give men turns of fpeech. Herberta 


3. To till; ‘to cultivate the ground with 


proper management. 
A farmer cannot 44/band his ground, if he fits at 
a great rent. Bacon, 
edje. 


from hufband.), 
Without an hufband. [ 


A widow, bufbandlefs, fubje to teats ; 
A woman, naturally born to fears. 


Pras fa 
HUSBANDLY. adj. [from bufband.] Frugal z. 


thrifty.. 
Bare plots full of galls, if ye plow overthwart 
And compafs it then, is a by/bandly part. Tuffer. 


[feet and man. ], 
One who works in tillage. 
This Davy ferves you for good ufes; he is your- 
fervingman, and your Sxu/bandman, Shakefpeares. 
The mule being more fwift in his labour than 
the ox, more ground was allowed to the mule by- 
the bufoandman, Broome, 


Hu'spanpry. adj. [from hufband.] 
1. Tillage ; manner of cultivating land. 


He began with a wild method to run over all the 
art of bx/bandry, efpecially employing his tongue 
about well dunging of a field. Sidney., 

Atk'd if in by/bandry he ought did know, 
To plough, to plant, to reap, or fow. Hubberd’s Tale. 

Hufbandry fupplieth all things neceffary for food. 

d Spenfere. 

Peace hath from France too long been chas'd ; 
And all her $u/bandry doth lie on heaps, 

Corrupting in its own fertility, Shake/p. Henry Va 
Her plenteous womb 
Expreffeth its full tilth and bxfbandry.  Shakefp. 

The feeds of virtue may, by the bufbandry of 
Chriftian’ counfel, produce better fruit than the 
ftrength of felf-nature. p Raleigh. 

Hufbandry the Spaniards wanting in the valleys of 
Mexico, could not make our wheat bear feed. 

. Raleigh, 
A family governed with order will fall naturally. 
to the feveral trades of by/bandry, tillage, and, 
pafturage. - Temples. 

Let any one confider the difference between an. 
acre of land fown with wheat, and an acre of the 
fame land lying without any by/bandry upon its, 
and he will find that the improvement of Jabour. 
makes the value, Locke., 


. Thrift; frugality; parfimony,. 


There’s by/bandry in heaven 3 _ 
The candles are all out. Shakefpeare’s Macheth, 
You have already faved feveral millions to the 
publick, and that what we all is too inconfidetable 
$ t. 


HUS 


fo break {nto any rules of the ftrickett good 
bufoandry. i i Swift. 
» 3. Care of domeftick affairs. 
Lorenzo, 1 commit into your hands 
` The éu/bandry and manage of my houfe. Shake/p. 
HUSH. interj. [Without etymology.] 
Silence! be ftill! no noife ! è 
The king hath done you wrong; but Auf! *tis fo 
Shake/peare. 
There’a fomething elfe todo; x/b and be mute, 
Or elfe ous fpell is mars’d. Sbakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
Husu. adj. [from the interjection.] Still; 
filent; quiet. 
As we often fee, againit fome ftorm, 

A filence in the heav’ns, the rack ftapd ftill, 

The bold winds fpeechlefs, and the orb below 

As bub as death. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

To Husu. v. x. [from the intefjection.} 
To be fill; to be filent. 
This frown'd, that fawn’d, the third for hame 

did bluth; 

Another feemed envious os coy 3 

Another in her teeth did gnaw a ruth; 

But at thefe ftrangera prefence every one did bu.” 

Spenfer. 
To Husu. v. a. To fill; to filence ; to 
quiet ; to appeafe. / 
Yetcan | pot of fuch tame patience boaft, 

As to be bufbt, and nought at all to fay. Shake/p. 
lt was my breath that blew this tempett up, 

Upon your ftubboin ufage ef the pope; 

But fince you are a gentle eonvertite, 

* My tongue thall buh again ehis ftorm of war, 
And make fait weather in your bluft’sing land. 
Shakefpeare. 
Speak foftly ; 

Alls bufbtas midnight yet.’ Shake/peare’s Tempcft 
My love would fpeak; my duty dufberme. Shak. 
When in a bed of ftraw we fhrink together, 

And the bleak wlads fhall whiftle round our heads, 

Wilt thou then talk thus to me ? Wilt thou then 

Hufb my cares thus, and heker me with love ? 

Orway. 
Huf'd as midnight filence go ; 
He will not have your acclamations now. 
Her fire at length is kind, 

Calms ev'ry ftorm, and bufbes ev'ry wind ; 

Prepares his empire for his daughtes’s cafe, 

And for his hatching nephews {mooths the feas, 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 
The court was bufbed,and a whifper ran. Adds fon. 
To Husn ap. v.a. To fupprefs in filence ; 
to forbid to be mentioned. 
This matter is Aufbed up, and the fervants are forbid 
to talk of it. Pepe. 
Hu'stfmoney. m.f. [bub and money.| A 
bribe to hinder information ; pay to 
fecure filence. 
A dest’rous fteward, when his tricks are found, 
` Hufbmoney fends to all the neighbours round ; 
His matter, unfufpicious of his pranks, 
Pays ali che coft, and gives thewillaia thanks. Swift. 
HUSK. 2. 4. [4uldfch, Dutch, or buyfeken, 
from huys) The outmoit integument of 
fruits. 
Do bot behold yon poor and ftarved band, 
And your fair thew fhail fuck away their fouls, 
Leaving them but the thales and Jys of men. 
Shakefpeare. 
Moft fecds, in their growing, leave their bufk or 
rind about the root. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, 
Thy food fhal; be ’ 
The freth brook muffels, withered roots, and Su/ks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Shake/peare’s Temp-ft. 
Fruits of all kinds, in coat A 
Rough, or {mooth rind, or bearded u/ks, or thel 
She gathers; tribute large! and on the board 
Heaps with unfparing hand, Miltone 
Some Iteep their feeds, and fome in cauldrons boil 
O'er gentle hres g the exuberant juice to drain, 
And iv elf the flatt'ring bu/ks with fruitful grain. 
Dryden. 


Some when the prefs 
Fas drain’d the pulpous mals, regale their fwine 
With the dry refuse; thou, more wife, thaltiteep 


The bysin water, and again employ 
The pond’rous engine, Phillips. 
Barley for ptifan was firit fteeped in water till it 
fwelled ; afterwards dried in the fun, then beat till 
the bjk was taken off, and ground. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Do not content yousfelves with mere words, left 
you feed upon Su/er inftead of kernels. Watts, 
To Musk. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftrip 
off che outward integument. n 
Hu'skeD. adj [from buk ] Bearing an 
hufk ; covered with a hufk. ai. 
Hu'sky. adj. [from 4./e.] Abounding in 
hutks; confifting of hufks. 
Mutt have found 
A bufky harvett frora the grudging ground. 
Dryden's Virgil, 


` 


With timely care 

Shave the goat’s fhaggy beard, left thou too late 

In vain fhould’(t feek a ftrainer, to difpart 

The buffy terrene dregs from purer mut. Phillips. 
Hu'ssy. x. f. [corrupted from hoxfewife : 

taken in an ill fenfe. A forry or bad 

woman; a worthlefs wench. It is often 

ufed ludicroufly in flight difapprobation. 

Get you in, buff go: now will I perfonate this 

hopeful young jade. Soutbern’s Innocent Adultery. 
Hou'stinas. 2. f. [puyzting, Saxon.] ` A 

council; a court held. 

To Hu'stve. v. a. [perhaps corrupted from 
hurtle.| To thake together in confafion. 
Hu'swree.n./. [corrupted from housewife. | 
». A bad manager; a forry woman. It is 

common to ufe Aoxfewife in a good, and 
hufwife or huffy in a bad fenfe. 
Bianca, 
A bufwife, that, by felling hee defices, 
Buys herfelf bread and cloth. Shake/peare’s Othello, 
2. An economitt; a thrifty woman. 
Why fhould you want? 
The bounteous bu/wife, Nature, on each buth 
Lays her fulnefs before you. Shake/peare. 
To Hu'swrre. w. a. [from the noun.] 
To manage with ceconomy and fragality. 
But Su/wifing the little Heav'n had lent, 
She duly paid a groat for quarter’s-rent ; 
And pincls’d her belly, with her daughters two, 
To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 
Hu'swrrery. x. f. [from bufaife.] 
1. Management good or bad. 
Good bufwifery tied 
To rife with the cock 3 
111 bufwifery. lyeth 
"All nine of the clock. Tuffer. 
2. Management of rural bufinefs committed 
to women. 
Tf cheefes in daicie have Argus his eyes, 
Tell Cifley the fault in her bufwifery lier. Tuffer. 
Hur. z. f. [purtze, Saxon; Sue, French. } 
A poor cottage. 
Our wand’ sing faints, in woful ftate, 
‘To a {mall cottage came at laft, 
Where dwelt a good old honeft yeoman, 
Who kindly did thefe faints invite 


In his poor but to pafs the night. Swift. 
Sore pierc’d by wintry winds, 

How many fhrink into the fordid but 

Of cheerlefs poverty ! Thomfor, 


Hurcna. z f. [ppacca, Saxon ; buche, Fr. | 
A corn cheft. 

‘The bett way to keep them, after they are threfhed, 
is to dry them well, and keep them in butches, os 
clofe cafks. Mortimer. 

To Huzz. v. m [from the fonnd.] To 
buzz; to murmor. 

Huzza’. interje A fhout; a cry of accla- 
mation. 

The buxxas of the rabble are the fame to a bear 
as they are to a prince. L'Efirange. 

You keep a parcel of roaring bullics about me 


Hr * 
day and night;. buzzes and: hunting-Horns neres 
let me cool.. Arbuthnot. 
All fame is foreign, but of true defert, 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart 2 
One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ftupid ftarers and of loud buzzer. Popes. 
To Huzza'. v. x [from the interjection.] 
To utter acclamation. sa 
A caldron of fat beef, and ftoop of ales. 
On the buzxaing mob fball {till prevail. 
3 King’s Cookerye- 
To Huzza w.a, To receive with acclae- 
mation. 
He was bvxzaed into the court by feveral thous 
. fands of weavers and clothiers. difon, 
HY'ACINTH. x. f. [vonw¥G 3 hyacinthey. 
Fr. Ayacinthus, Latin, ? f 
nA flower, 5 
It hath a bulbous root: the leaves are long and. ° 
narrow : the ftalk is upright and naked,- the fowers: 
growing-on the upper part in a fpike : the flowers 
confit each of one leat, are naked, tubalofe, and 
„cut into fix divifions at the brim, which are re. 
flexed : the ovary becomes a roundith fruit with 
three angles, which’ is divided into- three cellsy. 
which are biled with coundith feeds.. Miller, 
The filken fleece, impurpl’d for the loam, 
Rival’d the byacinth invernalbloom. Pope’s Ody/fey. 
The hyacinth ts the fame with the lapis- 
Ayncurius of the ancients. | It is.a Iefs 
thewy gem than any of the-other red: 
ones. It is feldom fmaller than a feed 
of hemp, or larger than a nutmeg, It 
is found of various degree: of deepnefs 
and palenefs; but its.colour is always a 
deadith ced, with aconfiderable admixture- 
of yellow ; its moft ufual is-that mixedi 
red and yellow, which we know by the 
name of flame-colour Hili on -Fofiils. 
HyacanTHINE. adj. [vewnt |. Made: 
of hyacinths ; refembling hyacinths: 
Hy'apes. } x. J: [vadic.] A watery. cone- 
Hy'aps., ftellation. 
Then failors quarter'd heav’n, and:found a name 
For ev'ry fix’d and ev'ry wand’ring ftar;, 
The pleiads, byads. P Dryden's Georgicks.. 
Hy'aring. adj. [szav@.], Glafly ; cry- 
{talline ; made giafs; fembling glafs.. 
From heav'’n-gate not far, founded in view 
Ou the clear byalinc, the, latly fea.. Miltone. 
Hy’srivows. adj, (voz, bybrida,. Latin 5. 
Begotten between. animals of. different: 
fpecies. Š 
Why fuch different fpecies fhuldinot only mingle 
together, but alfo generate an animal, and yet that 
that bybridoxs prodution fhould not again generates. 
is to me a myttery.. Rayo. 
Hxpa'tipes. m fe [from: iwe.] “Little 
tranfparent bladders of water in any part:. 
moft common, in dropfical perfons, from. 
a diftention or rupture of the lymphe Juéts. 
(3 Quincye. 
All the water is contained in little bladders, ad- 
hering to the liver and peritoneum, known by the 
name of bydatides. Wifeman.. 
Hy'pra. x. f- ee Latin.] A monfter- 
with many heads flait by Hercules è 
whence any multiplicity of evils is termed: 
a bydra 
New rehellions raife 
Their hydra heads, and the falle North difplays 
Her broken league to imp her ferpent wings. Miltons 
More formidable bydra tands within, 
Whole jaws with iron-tecth feverely grin. 
Subduz 
The dydra of the many-headed hiffing crew. Dryd, 
Hy'pracouues. x. /. [vdwe and aya; hye 
dragogue, Fr.) Sach medicines as occafion: 
the difcharge of watery humours, which 
: b 33. 


2. 


Drydene. 


HYD 
fs generally the cafe of the ftrohger ĉa- 
‘tharri¢ks, becaufe they make moft for- 
cibly the bowels and their appendages. 
Quincy. 
FIYORAUV'LICAL. (adj. es bydraulick. | 
Hyprav’iicx. Relating to the con- 
veyance of water through pipes. 

Among the engines in which the air is ufeful, 
«pumps may be accounted, and other bydraulical 
engines. Derbam. 

We have employed a virtuofo to make an $y- 
draulick engine, in which a chymical liquor, re- 
fembling blood, is driven through elaftick channels, 

z Arbuthnot and Pope. 

HYDRAUL'ICKS, v. /. [édwe, water, and 
éva®, a pipe.] The fcience of conveying 
water through pipes or conduits. 

Hr proce'.e. 2. f. [odgexnan ; Aydrocele, Fr. ] 
A watery rupture. ; d 
FIYDROCE'PHALUS. xe f. [edogand xeu. ] 

A dropfy in the head. 
A hbydréecphalus, or droply of the head, is only 
, incurable when the ferum is extravafated into the 
ventricles of the brain. ‘ Arbuthnot on Diet. 
HYDRO'GRAPHER, s. f. [ddwe and verde ; 
Adyrographe, Ft.) One who draws maps 
of the fea. 

Tt may be drawn from the writings of our bydra- 
graphers. Bayle, 

Hyoro'craruy. 2. /. [bwe and yeuta; 
hydrographie, ¥t.]  Defeription of the 
watcry part of the terraqueous ‘globe. 

Hy'promancy. e f. sko and parria; 
hydromantie, Fr.) Prediction by water. 

Divination was invented by the Perfians: ‘there 
are four kinds of divination; 4ydromancy 5 i 
mancy, acromancy, and geomancy. Ayliffe. 

Hy'promet. x. f. [vdwp and potas; hydro- 
mel, French.] Honey and water. 

Hydromel is a drink prepared of honey, being 
one of the moft pleafant and univerfal drinks the 
northern part of Europe affords, as well as one of 
the moft ancient. Mortimer, 

In fevers the aliments prefcribed by Hippocrates 
were ptifans and cream of barley: Aydrome/, that is, 
honey and water, when there was no tendency to 4 
delirium, Arbuthnot. 

Hypro'meter. v. f. [dep and pirg] An 
inftrument to meafure the extent or pro- 
fundity of water. , . 

HYDRO'METRY. 2. fi [iwp and peszper.] 
The aét of meafuring the extent of water. 

HYDRO'PHOBIA: ne f- [bdpopepia; hydro- 
phobie, Fr ] Dread of water. 

Among thofe difmat fymptoms that follow the 
hite of a mad dog, the Aydrophodiu, or dread of water 
ts che moft remarkable. Quiney. 

Hyproricat. } adj. [idepormnds; hydro- 

Hy ororicx. pique, Fr. from hydrops, 
Latin. F 

‘1. Dropfical ; difeafed with extravafated 


water. 
Cantharides heat the watery parts of the body ; 
as urine, and bydrcpical water. Bacon's Nut. Hif. 
The world’s whole fap is funk : 
‘The general balm the Aydropick earth hath drunk. 
A Donne, 
Elydropical fwellings, if they be pure, are pel- 
feds e ; Wieman. 
Flydvopick wretches by degrees decay, s 
Growing the more, the more they walte away 3 
By their own ruins they augmented T 
With thirft and heat amidita deluge fry. Blackmore. 
One fort of remedy hie ufes in drophes, the water 
of the bydropicks. 
2, Refembling dropfy. 
Some men’s kydropick infatiablenefs learned to 
thirft the more, by how much more they drank. 
King Charles. 


Arbuthnot. 


H YM 
_ Every luftis a'kind of Lydropick diftemper, and 
the more we drink the more we thallthirft. Tilforfon. 


HYDROSTA'TICAL. adje ' (Wup and 


sations] Relating to hydroftaticks ; 

taught hy hydroftaticks. 

A human body forming in fuch a fluid, will never 
be rcconcileable to this bydroffatical law: there will 
be always fomething lighter beneath, and fomething 
heavier above ; becaufe bone, the heavielt in fpecie, 
will be ever in‘the midft. : Bentley, 

HYDROSTA'TICALLY. adv. [from bydra- 
tical.) According ‘to hydroftaticks. 

The weight of all bodies around the earth is ever 
proportional to the quantity of their matter: for in- 
ftance, a pound weight, examined hydroftatieally, 
doth always contain an equal quantity of folid mafs. 

y Bentley. 

Hyprosra’riexs, 2. f. vdwg and sarixa; 
hydroftatique, Fr.] The feience of weigh- 
ing fluids; weighing bodies in fluids. 
Hypro'ricx. v.f. [vdwe; Aydrotigue, Fr.] 

Purger of water or phlegm. 

He feems to have been the firt who divided 
purges into Aydroricks and purgersof bile. Arbuthnot, 

Hyen. n, f. hyene, Fre hyena, Lat.] 
HYr'Na. An animal like a wolf, faid 
fabuloufly to imitate human voices. 

„A will weep when you are difpofed te be merry ; I 
will laugh like a 4yez, when you are inclined to 
fleep. i Shakefpeare. 

A wonder more amazing would we find ; 

Th! Syena thews it, of a double kind: 

Varying the fexes in alternate years, 
> In one begets, and in another bears. Dryden's Fables. 

The hyena was indeed paom with the bever, 
as having alfo a bag in thofe parts, if thereby we 
underftand the Syena odorata, or civet cat. 

Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

The keen Syena, felleft of the fell. Thomfor, 

HYGROMETER, ze f. [V23 and porrgiw g hy- 
grometre, Fr.] An inftrument to meafure 
the degrees of moifture. 

A Sponge, perhaps, might be a better bygrometer 
than the earth of the river. | Arbuthnut on Air, 

Hy'croscore. v. fe [uve@ and oxorte ; 
bygrofeope, Fr.) An inftrument to thew 
the moifture and dryncfs of the air, and 
to meafure and eftimate the quantity of 
either extreme. t Quine. 

Moifture in the air is difcovered by Lygrofcepes, 

o E Arbuthnot, 

HYLA'RCHICAL. adj, [vyn and &gxa.] Pre- 

fiding over matter. l 
Hym. u. f. A fpecies of dog; unlefs it 

is by miftake for Lym. 

Avaunt, you curs! 

Mattiff, greyhound, mungril grim, 

Hound or {paniel, brache or Ay 3 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 

‘Tom will make him weep and wail. 
HYMEN. ne fo [open] 

t. The god of marriage. 

2. The virginal membrane. 

HYMENE'AL. Ute fo [wia] A mar- 

Hy men ean. riage fong. 

And peral choirs the Aymenean funge Milton, 

For her the {poufe prepares the bridal ring ; 

For her white virgins Symeneals fing. Pope. 
Hymenelac. Jad. Pertaining to mar- 
HYMENE'AN. riage. 

The fuitors heard, and deem'd the mirthful voice 
A fignal of her Aymeneal choice. . Pope's Odyfley. 

Hymy. x. fu (hymne, Fre sr@.] An 
encomiaftick fong, or fong of adoration 
to fome fuperior being. 

As J earft, in praife of mine own dame, 

So now in honour of thy motber dear, 

An honourable ymn Leke thould frame. Spenfer. 

Our folemn Syms to fullen dirges change ; | 

Shakef. 


r 


Shakefpeare, 


Our bridal flow'rsferve for a butied coarfe. 


wr ? 
When fteel grows 
Softas the parafite's fill, let byan be made 
An overture for the wars. Shukefpeare's Coviolantn, 
There is an bymn fung; but the fubject of it 
is always the praifes of Adam, and Noah and 
Abraham, concluding ever with a thaok{giving for 
the nativity of our Saviour, Bacon. 
Farewell, ye happy fhades, 
Where angels firit thould practife hymns, and ftring 
“Their tuneful harps, when they to heav’n would fing. 


Dryden, 
ToHymny. v. a. [vmno] To praifein fongs 
to worlhip with hymns. j 
Whofe bufinefs were to ferve the Lord 
High up in heav’n, with fongs to 4ymz his throne. 


Milton, 
To Hymy. v. ne To fing fongs of adgra- 
tion. 
They touch'd their golden harps, and Aymning 
prais’d 
God and his works. Milton, 


He had not left alive this pstient faiat, 
This anvil of affronts, but fent him hence, 
To hold a peaceful branch of palm above, 
And bymn it in the quire. Dryden's Spanifo Friar. 

Hy'mwick. adj. [our@-.] Relating to 
hymns. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the bymmick notes 
In birds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats ; 3 
Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenthrankin the heavenly hierarchy. Denne. 

To Hyp. 'w. a. [batbaroully contraéted 
from hypochondriack. | To make melan- 
choly ; to difpirit. 

I have been to the laft degree, bypped fince I faw 

you. . A Spellarsr, 

HY'PALLAGE. 2. f. [vrarreys.| -A fignre 
by which wotds change their cafes with 
each other. 

Hyrer. x. /. [A word barbaroufly cur- 
tailed by Prior from Aypercrizick.] A hy- 
pereritick ; one more critical than nc- 
ceffity requires. Prior did not know the 
meaning of the word. 

Criticks I read on other men, 

And bypers upon them again. Prior. 

HYPE'RBOLA. w. f. (hyperbele, Fr. ùwsp 
and aare.] In geometry, a fe&tion of 
a cone made by a plane, fo that the axis 
of the feétion inclines to the oppofite leg 
of the cone, which in the parabola 1s 
parallel to it, and in the ellipfis interfeéts 
At. The axis of the hyperbolical fection 
will meet alfo with the oppofite fide of 
the cone, when produced above the vertex. 
: Harrise 

Had the velocities of the ‘feveral planets been 
greater or lefs than they are, or had their diftances 
from the fun, or the quantity of the fun’s matter, 
and confequently his attractive power been greater 
or lefs than they are now, with the fame velocities, 
they would not have revolved in concentrick circles, 
but have moved in 4yperbolas very eccentrick. 

Bentley, 


tHy'pernove.a./. [Ayperbole, Fr.vcseBorn. | 


A figure in rhetorick by which any thing 
is increafed or diminifhed beyond the 
exaét truth : as, be ruas fafter than light- 


ninge His pofifions are fallen to duft. 
He was fo gaunt, the cafe of a flagellet aas 
a manfion for him. Shakefp. 
Terms un{quar’d 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 
Would feem byperboles, Shake. Peis and Creffidae 
‘Taffata phrates, filken terms precife, 
Three pil'd Ayperdoles, {pruce traion, 
Figures pedantical, thefe Summer flies, 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation. Shakefpe 
They were above the byperdolesy that fond poetry 
beftews upon its admired objects, Glanville, 
Hyperboles, 


\ 
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Hyberbeler, fo daring and fo bold, 

Difdaining bounds, are yet by rules control’d 5 

Above the clouds, but yet within our fight, 

They mount with truth, and make a tow’ring flight. 
Granville, 

The commen people undetftand raillery, or at leaft 
rhetorick, and will not take byber poles in too literal 
a fenfe. F _ Swift. 

HYPERBO'LICAL., } adj. al Fr. 

HTYPERBO'LICK. from hyperbola, Lat. ] 

t. Belonging to the hyperbola; having the 
nature of an hyperbola. : 

Cancellated in the middle with fquares, with 
triangles before, and behind with 4 sper boliek lines, 

3 reurs Mufeeurn, 

The horny or pellucid coatof the eye rifeth up, 
asa hillock, above the convexity of the white of 
the eye, and is of an Ayperdalical or parabolical 
figure. Ray on the Creation, 

2. [From Ayperbole.] Exaggerating or ex- 
tenuating beyond faét. 

It is parabolical, and probably dyperbo/ical, and 
therefore not to be taken in a ftrict fenfe. Boyle. 

Hyrerpo'ircatzny. adv. [from Ayperbo- 
tical.) 
r. In form of an hyperbola. ) 
2. With exaggeration or extenuation. 
Yet may all be folved, if we take it byperdolieally, 
Brown, 

Scylla is feated upon a narrow mountain, which 
thrufts into the fea a fteep high rock, and byper~ 
åolically defcribed by Homer as inaccefiible. 

Breome’s Notes on the Odyffey, 
HYFERBO'LITORM.. adv. [hyperbola and 
forma.) Having the form, or nearly the 
form of the hyperbola.. 
Hyperso'rean. 2. f. [hyperboréen, Fr. 
hyperboreus, Lat,} Northern. 
HYPERCRUTICK. 2./. [Aypercritique,. Fr. 
msg and xpirixes.]) A critick exact or 
captious beyond ufe or reafon. 

Thofe Aypercriticks in Englith poetry differ fram 
the opinion-of the Greek and Latin Judges, from 
the Isalians and French, and from the general talte 
of allages. Dryden, 

Hyrercrt'ricat. adj. [ftom bypereritich.] 
Critical beyond neceffity or ufe. 

We are far ftom impofing thofe nice and bypera 
critical punttilios,. which fome aftrologers oblige our 
gardeners to. Evelyn. 

Such Sypereritical readers will confider my bu- 
Sinefs was to make a body of refined fayings, only 
taking care to produce them in the moft natural 
manner, h Swif. 

HYPRRMETER. n. f. [ore and petrgor, | 
Any thing greater than the ftandard re- 
quires, 
When a man rifes beyond fix foot, he is an by- 
Permeter, and may be admitted into the tall club, 
p Addifon. 
J- [brigodenaris, isro 
growth of fungous or 


Hyrersaxco'sts. z 
and eagex©.] The 
proud flefh. 

Where the pperfercofs was great, 
Wi 


I fprinkled it 
with precipitate, where 


I more fpeedily freed the 
ulcer of its potrefactioo. Wifeman, 
Hy'ruen. m fA [iġw.] A note of con- 
jonction : as wir-tye, ever-living. è 
Hyrvo'ricx, 2. f [invs.] Any medicine 
that induces fleep. 
HYPOCHO'NDRES. z. S- (hypocondre, Fr. 
. f . . 
imexardzior.] The two regions fying on 
each fide the cartilago enfiformis, and 
thofe of the ribs, „and the tip of the 
breaft, which have in one the liver, and 
in the other the fpleen. Quincy, 
The blood moving too flowly through the celiack 
aad mefenterick arteries, produces various complainte 
in the [ower bowels and 4ypochondrer; from whence 
fuch perfons are called hypochondriack, Arbuthnot, 


H YP 


Hyrocuonpriacat. adj. hypocondria. 
YPOCHONDR?IACK, gue, Fr. from 
bypochondres.] s 

r. Melancholy; difordered in the imagina- 
tion. À 

Socrates Jaid down his life in ateeftation of that 
moft fundamental truth, the belief of one God; and 
yet he’s not recorded either as fool or bypochon- 
driack, Decay of Piety, 

2. Producing melancholy ; having the nature 
of melancholy. 

Cold fweats are many times mortal, and always 
fufpetted; as in great fears, and Lypachendriacal. 
paflions, being a relaxation or forfaking of the fpirits. 

Bacon's Natxral Hiftory. 

Hy'rocist. 2. fi [iringi ; Aypocifte; Fr] 

Hypocif? is an infpiffated juice confiderably hard 
and heavy, of a fine fhining black colour, when 
broken. The ftem of the plant is thick and flethy ; 
and much thicker at the top than towards the bot- 
tom. The fruits contain a tough glutinous liquor, 
gathered before they are ripe: the juice is expreifed, 
then formed into cakes. Hill, 

Hyro'crisy. a. f [Aypocrifie, French; 
oraxpois.] Difimulation with regard to 
the moral or religious charatter. 

Next ttood Aypocrify with holy leer, 

Soft fmiling and demurely looking down ; 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown, Dryden, 

Hypocrify is much more eligible than open infi- 
dclity and vice: it wears the livery of religion, and 
is cautious of giving feandal: nay, continued difguifes 
are too great aconitraint: men would leave off their 
vices, rather than undergo the toil of practifing them 


in private. Swift. 
HY'POCRITE, 2, /. [Aypocrite, French; 


oroxpiring. | 
1.-A diffembler in morality or religion. 

He heartily prays fome occafion may detain us 
longers:1 dare Pe heis no Aypocrite, but prays 
from his heart. Shakfp. 

A wile man hatetly not the law; bat he that is an 
4ypocrite therein, is asa fhip ing torm. 

Exclef. xxxiii. 3. 

Fair Aypocrite, you feek to cheat in vain; 

Your filence argues, you afk time to reign. Dryden, 

The making religion neceflary to interet might 
increafe hypocrify ; but if one in twenty fhould be 
brought to true piety, and nineteen be only Aypo- 
erites, the advantage would fill be great, Swift, 

z. A diffembler, . 

Beware, ye honeft: 


the third circling glafs 
Suffiees virtue : 


but may 4ypocrites, 
Who flily {peak one thing, another think, 
Hateful as hell, fill pleas’d unwarn’d drink on, . 
And through intemp’rance grow a while fincere, 
HYPOCRITICAL. 


Phillips. 

adj, [from hypocrite.) 

Hyrocrr’t1cx, Di lembling ; infin- 
cere; appearing differently from the reality. 
Now you are confeffing your enormities; I know 

it by that bypocritical, down-caftlook. Dryden, 
Whatever virtues may appear in him, they will 

be etteemed an hypocritical impofture on the world; 
and in his retired pleafures, he will be ptefumed a 
libertine. Ragers, 

Let others fkrew their 4 bypocritick face. Swift. 
YPOCRI'TICALLY. adv. [from hypocsiti- 
cal.) With diffimulation; without fin- 
cerity; falfely. 

Simeon and Levi fpake not on) falfely, but in- 
fidioufly, nay Aypocritically, abu ing at onec their 
profelytes and their religion. Gov. of the Tongue. 
yroGa'strick. adj. (Aypogaftrique, Fr. 
bre and yæsn.] Seated in the lower part 
of the belly. 

The {welling we fuppofed to rife from an effufion 

ferum through all the Aypogafrick arteries. 

: y Wifeman. 

Hyroce'um, x. f. de and ya.] A name 
which the ancient architeéts gave to all 
the parts of a building that were under 
ground, as cellars and vaults Harris. 


am 


of 


Hes 


HYPO'STASIS.%./.[bypaftafe, Frobrdgaris.7 

i. Diftin® fubftance. . 

2. Perfonality. A term nfed in the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity. 

The onenefs of pur Lord Jefus Chrift, referring 
to the feveral bypoftafes in the one eternal, indivi- 
fible, divine-naturc, and the eternity of the Son’s 
generation, and his co-eternity and conta tanti liry 
with the Father, are affertions equivalent to thofe 
comprifed in the ancient fimple article. Hammond. 


HYrosTA'TICAL. adj. hypoftatique, Frs 
from hypofta/is.] ‘a 


1, Conftitutive; conftituent as diftin® in- 
gredients. 

Let our Carneades, 
the grand doétrine 
three by poftatical 
examined it. 

2. Perfonal; diftintly perfonal. 
Hyrrorenu'se. y. Se (Aypotennfe, Er. bros- 
tivsca.] The line that fubtends the right: 
angle of a right-angled triangle; the fub-- 
“tenes: E , 

The fquare of: the bypotenufe in a right-angled 
triangle, is equal to the fyuares. of the two other 
fides. Locke, 

HYPO'THESIS, nefe [hyp-thefe, Fr. ùro- 
dicws.] A fuppofition; a fyftem formed . 
upon fome principle not proved. 

‘The mind ca(ts and turns itfelf reftlefly from one 
thing to another, till at length ‘it brings all the ends 
of a long and various Aypothefis together 3 fees how 
one part coheres with another, and fo clears off all 
the appearing contrarieties that feemed to lie crofs, . 
and make the whole unintelligible. . , South, . 

With imagin’d fuvereignty i 
Lord of his new dyporhejis he reigns: ` 
He reigns : how Jong? till fome ufurper rife: 

And he too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wife, . 

Studies new lines, and other circles feigns. Prior, . 
Hyrotne'trcan, y [Ayporhetigue, Fr. 
Hyrorne’ricr, rom hypethefis.] In- 

cluding a fuppofition; conditional. | 7 

Condition or bypothectical propofitions are thofe 
whofe parts are united by the conditional particle if; 
as, ¿f the fun be fixed, the earth muft move. Watts.. 
YPOTHE'TICALLY. adv. | from hypathe- 
tical.} Upon fuppofition ; conditionally. . 

The only part liable to imputation is calling her a 
goddefs ; yet this is propofed with modefty and doubt, 
agd hypothetically, Broome, . 


Hyrsr. 
è a woed or grove. Gibf. 


Hurst. 
Herst. 
Hy'ssor, w. f. [hyffope, Fr. buffopus, Lat.] 
A verticillate plant. : ; 
It hath been a great difpute, whether the Ayffop « 
commonly known is the fame which is mentioned 
in Scripture. Miller. 
The 4y/op of Solomon cannot be well conceived . 
to be our common Ayfop; for that is not the leatt 
of vegetables obferved to grow upon walls; but ra- 
ther fome kind of capillaries, which -only grow upon 


warn men nat to. fubferibe to 
of the chymitts, touching their 
Principles, till they have a little 
Boyle. 


` 


Are all from the Saxon pýnre,. 


walls and ftony places, Brown, 
HYSTERICAL, } adj. [byferiqut, Fr. igs 
Hysre/rick. EAA 2 


1. Troubled with fits; difordered in..the < 
regions of the womb : 
Ty byflerick women the rarity of fymptoms: doth’ 
oft trike an aftonithment into fpectators, Harvey. 
Many dy/tericel women are feniible of wind paffing 
from the womb, Hoyer on the Humeurs, 
2. Proceeding from diforders in the womb. 
Parent of vapours, and of female wit, 
Who gaye th’ byflerick or poetic tit. Pope. 
This terrible feene made too violent an impreifion 
Upon a woman in her cundition, and threw her into 
a throng byfleriek fit. Arbuthnot and Pope. . 
Hysrrnicns.. 2. fe [erence] Fits of 
women, fuppofed to proceed from dif-. 
orders in the womb, I 
: a 


JAB 

Is in Englith confidered both as a 

vowel and confonant; though,’ fince 

® the vowel and confenant differ in 
their form as well as found, they may be 
more.properly.accounted two letters. 

Z vowel ‘has a long found, as fne, 
thine, which is ufvally marked with an 
: finaly and a fhort und, as fn, thin. 
Prefixed to e it makes a dipthong of the 
‘fame:found, with the foft7, or double e, 
ees thus feld, yield, are fpoken as feed, 
geeld; except friend, which is {poken 
“frend. Subjoined to a or e it makes them 
tong, as fail, neigh; and'to o makes a 


-mingled found, which approaches more, 


nearly to the true notion of a dipthong, 
-or found compofed of the founds of two 
vowels, than any other combination of 
vowels in the Englith language, as oi/, 

„coin. Thé found of ¢ before another /, 
and at the end of a word is always ex- 
prefed by y. 

F confonant has invariably the fame 
found with that of g in giant, asjade, jet, 
jilt, jolt, jufl. 

I Pronoun perfonal.[ik, Gothick ; 1c, Saxon; 
ich, Dutch. s 
J, gen. me; plural we; gen. us. 
ic me, pe» uy: 
a. The pronoun of the fir perfon, my/élf. 
* Ido not like thefe feveral councils, /, Shake/p. 
‘There is none greater in this houfe than J. 
Gen. LXXX. 9. 
‘Be of good cheer, it is /: be not afraid. 

y Mat, xiv. 27. 

What thall J do to be for ever known, 
And make thy age to come my own; 

J thall like beafts to common péople dye, 
Unlefs you write my elegy. 

Hence, and make room for me. 

When chance of bufine& parts ur two, 
What do our fouls, I wonders do? Cowley. 

Thus, having pafs’d the night in fruitlefs pain, 
J to.my longing friends return again. Dryden's En. 

Of night impatient we demand the day, 
The day arzives, and for the night we pray. 

A Blackmore. 
2. Me is in the following paffage written 
for J. 
There is but one man whom fhe can have, and that 
is me. Clariffa. 
3- J is more than once in Shake/peare written 
for ay, or yes. 
Hath Romeo flain himfelf? Say thou but J, 
And that bare vowel, /, fhail poifon more 
Than the death dartingeye of cockatrice. Sbake/p. 
Did your letters pierce the queen? 
— J, fits the took 'em and read ’em in my prefence, 
- And now and then an ample tear trill’d down. Shak. 
To JAYBBER. v. z. [gabberen, Dutch.} 
. To talk idly ; to prate without thinking ; 
to chatter. 
We fcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties. 
d 


Cowley. 
ERa 


wift. 


P 
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JA'BBERER. x. f. [from jabber.) One who 


talks inarticulately or unintelligibly. 
Out cant the Babylonian labourers 
At all their dialeéts of jabderers. Hudibres. 


Jalcenrt. adj. { jacens, Lat.] Lying at 


length. 
So laid, they are more apt in fwagging down to 
pierce than in the jacent potture. Morton's Archlieé. 


Jalcintu. x. f. [for hyacinth, Jerufalem for 


Hierufalem. - 
1. The fame with hyacinth. 


2. A gem of a deep reddifh yellow ap- 


proaching to aflame colour, or the deepett 
amber. Woodward. 


JACK. x. J- [Probably by miftake from 


Jaques, which in French is Fames.] 

1. The diminutive of Joz. Ufed as a 
general term of contempt for faucy or 
paltry fellows. 5 


You will perceive that a Jack gardant cannot 

Office me from my fon Coriolanus.  Shake/peares 
1 have in my mind 

A thoufand raw tricks of thefe bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practife. Shake/p. Mereh, of Venice. 

Every Yack flave has his belly-full of fighting, 
and I muitgo up and down like a cook that nobody 
can matcb. Shakefpeare. 

The name of inftruments which fupply the place 
of a bey, as an inftrument to pull off boots. 

* Foot-boys, who had frequently the common name 
of jack given them, were kept to turn the pit, or 
to pull of their mafters boots; but when inttruments 
were invented for both thofe fervices, they were 
both called jacks. Watts’s Logick. 

3. An engine which turns the fpit. 


The excellencies of a good jack are, that the 
jack frame be forged and filed fquare; that the 
wheels be perpendicularly and ftrongly fixed on the 
fquares of the fpindles; that the teeth be evenly cut, 
and well {moothed ; and that the teeth of the worm- 
wheel fall evenly into the groove of the worm. 

Moxon. 

The ordinary jacks, ufed for roaking of meat, 
commonly coofift but of three wheels. Wilkins. 

A cookmaid, by the fall of a jack weight upon her 
head, was beaten down. Wifeman.s Surgery. 

Some ftrain in rhyme; the mufes on their racks 
Screams like the winding of ten thoufand jacks. 

y Pepe. 
4. A young pike. 

No (ith will thrive in a pond where roach or 

gudgeons are, except jacks. Mortimer's Iufbandry. 


5+ [Facque, Fr.] A coat of mail. 

The refidue were on foot, well furnifhed with jack 
and fkull, pike, dagger, bucklers made of board, and 
Slicing fwords, broad, thin, and of an excellent 
temper. Hayward. 

6. A cup of waxed leather, 

Dead wine, that Rinks of the borrachio, fup 

-From a foul yack, or greafy maple cup. Dryden, 
7. A fmall bowl thrown out for a mark to 
the bowlers. 

Tis as if one fhould fay, that a bowl equally 
poifed, and thrown upon a plain bowling-green, will 
sun neceflarily in a direct motion; but if it be made 
with a byafs, that may decline it a little from a 


ftraight line, it may acquire a hberty of will, and fo |" 


tun fpontancoully to the yack, ~ Bentky, 
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8, A part of the mufical inftrument called 
a virginal. 

Ina virginal, as foon as ever the jack falleth, and 

toucheth the ftring, the found ceafeth. Bacon. 
9. The male of animals. 

A jack afs, for a ftallion, was bought for three 
thoufand two hundred and twenty-hine pounds three 
thillings and four pence. Arbuthnot on Coinse 

10. A fupport to faw wood on. Aizfworth. 

11. The colours or enfign of a fhip. Ainfw. 

12. Acunning fellow who can turn to any 
thing, in the following phrafe. 

Jack of all trades, fhow and found ; 

Aninverfe burfe, an exchange under ground. 
Claveland. 
Jacx Boots. ne fi [from jack, a coat of 
mail.] Boots which ferve as armour. te 
the legs. 

A man on horfeback, in his breeches and sack 
boots, drefled up in a commode and a oight-rail. , 

Speator, 
Jac by the hedge. n, f- Eryfimum. 

Jack by the bedgeis an herb that grows wild under 
hedges, is eaten as other fallads are, and much ufed 
in broth, Mortimer, 

Jacx Pudding. n. f. [jack and pudding.| 
A zani; a merry Andrew. 

. Every jack pudding will be ridiculing palpable 

weaknefies which they ought to cover, L'E/frange. 

A buffoon is called by every nation by the name of 
the dith they like beft > in French jean pottage, and 
in Englith sack pudding. Guardian 

Jack pudding, in his party-colour’d jacket, 
Tofles the glove, and jokes atev’ry packet. Gray, 

Jack witha Lantern. An ignis fatuus. 
Jacavlenr. x. fi [Jack in Lent, a poor 
ftarved fellow.] A fimple theepith fellow. 

You little jackalent, have you been true to us? 
—Ay, I'll befworn. Shak. Merry Wives of Windf, 

Jacra'L, n. f. [chacal, ¥r.] A fmall 
animal fuppofed to ftart prey for the 
lion. . 

The Belgians tack upon our rear, 

And raking chafe-guns through our {terns they fend : 

Clofe by their firethips, like jackals appear, 
Who on their lions for the prey attend. Drydens 

The mighty lion, before whom ftood the little 
jackal, the faithful fpy of the king of beats. 

Arbuthnot and Pepe, 
JA'CKNAPES. se f. [jack and ape.) 
1. Monkey; an ape. 
2. A coxcomb; an impertinent. 
Which is he ? 
That jachanapes with fears. Shakefpeare. 

People wonder’d how fuch a young upftart Jacka- 
napes thould grow fo pert and faucy, and take fa 
much upon him. Arb, 

Jacxpalw. x. f. [jack and daw.] A cock 
daw, a bird taught to imitate the human 
voice. 

To impofe on a child to get by heart a long 
feroll of phrafes, without any ideas, is a practice 
fitter for a jackdaw than for any thing that wears 
tbe thape of man. Watts, 

JACKET. a. f. [jacquet, Fr.] 
1. A fhort coat ;'a clofe waiftcoat. 
Ina blue jacket, with a cro& of red, Hubb, Tale, 
_ | And 


JAD 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by ; 
And bere a failor’s jaekez hangs to dry. Pope. 
2. To beat one’s Jacket, is to beat the 
man. 
She fell upon the jacket wf the parfon, who ftood 
gaping at her. L’ Eftrange. 
Jacos’s Ladder. u. f. Polemonium; the 
fame with Greek valerian, 
A'coB’s Staff. n. f. 
p A pilgrim’s ftaff. 
2. Staff concealing a dagger. 
3. A crofs ftaff; a kind of aftrolabe. 
Ja'couing. 7 e A pigeon with a high 
tuft. Ainfw. 


‘Jactira'rion.. fi [jadito, Lat.] 
1. Toffing; motion; reftleffnefs ; heaving. 
If the patient be furprifed with jactitation, or 
great oppreffion about the tomach, expect no relief 
from cordials. Harvey. 
z. A term in the canon law for a falfe 
pretenfion to marriage. 
Jacuta'tion. x f [jaculatis, jaculer 
° ea pts ? 
Latin.] The att of throwing miffive 
weapons. 
So hills amid’ the air encounter'd hills, 
Hurl'd to and fro with jacu/acion dire. Mitton. 
JADE. x. f. [Theetymology of this word 
is doubtful: Skinner derives it from gaad, 
a goad or fpur.] 
1. A horfe of no fpirit; a hired horfe; a 
worthlefs nag. 
Alas, what wightsare thefe that load my heart! 
I am as dull as Winter-ftarved fheep, 
Tir’d as a jade in overloaden cart, 
When they should endure the bloody fpur, 
They fall their creft, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
The horfemen fit like fixed candlefticks, 
With torchftaves in their hand; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the head and hips. 
Sbakefpeare, 


Sidney. 


So have I feen with armed heel, 
A wight beftride a commonweal, 
While ftill the more he kick’d and {purr’d, 
The liefs the fullen jade has ttirr'd.  Hudibras. 
The plain nag came upon the trial to prove thofe 
to be yades that made fport with him. L'Efirange. 
Falfe fteps but help them to renew their race, 
As, after tumbling, jades will mend their pace. 
Pope. 
2. A forry woman. A word of contempt 
noting fometimes age, but gencrally vice, 
Shall thefe, thefe old fades, paft the flower 
Of youth, that you have, pals you. Chapman, 
But the, the cunning’h sade alive, 
Says, ‘tis the ready way to thrive. Stepney. 
Cetin, huffy: now will I perfonate this young 
jade, and difcover the intrigue. Southern, 
In di’mondsy pearl, and rich brocades, 
She fhines the firit of batter'd fades, 
And flutters in her pride. 
3- A young woman: in irony and flight 
contempt. 
You fee now and then fome handfome young jades 
«among them:. che fluts have very often white teeth 
and black eyes. Addifon, 
Janz. z. ji A fpecies of ftone. 
The jade is a [pecies of the jafper, and of ex- 
treme hardnefs. Its colour is compofed of a pale 
blucifh grey, orath-colour, and a pale-green, not uni- 


Sit ft. 


form. dt appears dull and coarfe on the furface, bot, 


it takes a very elegant polih. It is ufed by the 
‘Turks for handles ot fabres. 
To Jane. v. a. [froin the noun. | 
1. To tire; to hacafs; to ari to weary: 
ng originally to horfes. 
rith his banners, and his well-paid ranks, 
The ne’er-yet-beaten horfe of Parthia 
We've jaded out o' th* field. 


VoL, L 


` 


Hill. 


Shak. Ant.andCleo, 
It is good in difcourfe to vary and intermingle 
fpeech of the prefemt occalion with arguments; for 


JAI 


itis a dull thing to tire and jade any thing too far.” 


Bacon, 
If fleet dragon’s progeny at laft 
Proves jaded, and in frequent matches cat 
No favour for the ftallion we retain, 
And no refpect for the degen’rate train. Dryden. 
The mind once jaded, by an attempt above its 
power, is very hardly brought to exert its force ae 
acke. 
There are feafons when the brain is overtired or 
Jaded with ftudy or thinking; and upon fome otber 
accounts animal nature may be languid or cloudy, 
and unfit to affift the fpirit in meditation. Watts. 


2. To overbear; to crufh; to degrade; to 
harafs, as a horfe that is ridden too hard. 
If we live thus tamely, 


“To be thus jaded by a piece of fcarlet, 
Farewell nobility. Shakefpeare’s Henry VINI, 
3. To oper in vile offices, 
he honourable blood 
Muft not be thed by fuch a jaded groom, . Shake/p. 


4. To ride; to rule with tyranny. 


I do not now fool myfelf, to let imagination jade 

me: for every reafon excites to this. Shakefp. 
To Janr. v. ne To lofe fpirit; to fink. » 

Many offer at the effects of tricndthip, but they do 

not laf: they are promifing in the beginning, but 

they failand yade and tire in the profecution. Sext. 


Ja'pisu. adj. [from jade.] 


te Vitious; bad, ds an horfe. 

That hors’d us on their backs, to thow us 
A jadifb trick at lat, and throw us. Hudibras. 

Whea once the people get the jadifp trick 
Of throwing off their king, no ruler’s fafe. Southern. 

2. Unchafte; incontinent. 

"Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman; for 
if the humour takes her to be jadi/b, not all the 
locks and fpies in nature can keep her honett. 

L’Effrange, 

To JAGG. w. a. [gagaw, fits or holes, 

Welfh.] To cut into indenturcs; to cut 
into teeth like thofe of a faw. 

Some leaveg are round, fome long, fome fquare, 
and many jagged on the fides. Bacon's Net. Hif. 

The jagging of pinks and gilliflowers is like the 
inequality of oak leaves; but they never have any 
{mall plain purly. n Bacon, 

The banks of that fea muft be jagged and torn by 
the impetuous affaults, or the filent underminings of 
waves; violent rains muft wath down earth from the 
tops of mountains. Bent, 

An alder-tree is one among the leffer trees, whofe 
younger branches are foft, and whofe leaves are jag- 
ged, Watts. 

Jacc. z. f. [from the verb.] A protube- 
rance or dentriculation. 

The figure of the leaves is divided into fo many 
Jagg: or elcallops, and curioufly indented round the 
edges. Ray. 

Take off all the ftaring ftraws, twigs, and Jaggs 
in the hive, and make them as fmoot!: as poffible. 

: Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
Ja'ccy. adj. [from jagg.] Uneven; den- 
ticulated. : 

His tow’ ring creft was glorious to behold ; 

His thoulders and his fides were {cal’d with gold ; 

Three tongues he brandith’d when he charg'd his 
foes; 

liis teeth fiood jaggyin three dreadful rows. „Add, 

Amid’ thole angies, infinitely ttrain’d, 

Thev joyful leave their jagg y falts behind. Thor. 
Jalccepness. w. f. [trom Jagge] The 
ftate of being denticulated; unevennefs. 

Fir draw rudely your leaves, making them plain, 
before you give them their veins or jaggednefri 

Peacham on Drawing. 

JAIL. x. f. [ geal, Fr.] A gaol; a pri- 

fon; a place where criminals arc confined. 

See Gaor. Jt is written either way ; 

but commonly by latter writers jai/. 

Away with the dotard, to the fai? with him, 

Shakefpeare, 

A dependant upon him paid fix thouland pounds 


LAN 


ready money, which, poor man, he lived, to repent 
in a sail, Clarendon, 

He figh’d and turn’d his eyes, becaufe he knew 
"Twas but a larger pai? he had in view. Dryden, 

One jail did all their criminals reitrain, ; 
Which now the walls of Rome can fearce contain. 

Dryden, 
Jalrusrrp. x. f. [jail and Lird.] One who 
has been in a jail. 
Ja‘tuer. x. f. [from jail] A gaoler; the 
keeper of a prifon. 

Seeking many means to fpeak with her, and ever 
kept from it, as well becaufe fhe fhunned it, feeing 
and difdaining his mind, as becaufe of he incus 
Jailers. idney, 

This isa sat/er, to bring forth 
Some monftrous malefactor. Shakefpeare. 

His pow’r to hollow caverns is confii’d; 
There let him reign, the jailer of the winds 
With hoarfe commands his breathing fubjects call, 
And boaft and blutter in his empty hall. Dryden. 

Palamon, the pris’ner knight, 

Reftlefs for' woe, arofe hefore the light; 

And, with his jai/er’s leave, defir'd to breathe 

An air more weleome than the damp beneath. Dryd. 
Ja'xkes.  f. [Of uncertain etymology.] A 

boufe of office. 

1 will tread this inbolred villain into mortar, and 
daub the walls of jater with him. Slukefp. 

Their fordid avarice rakes 

In excrements, and hires the very jakez, Dryden. 
Some have fithed the very fates for papers left there. 
by men of wit, Swift. 

Ja'tar. ze fa [ jalap, French; jalapium, low 
Latin.]} 

Jalap is a firm and folid root, of a wrinkled furs 
face, and generally cut into flices, heavy and hard 
to break; of a faintith fmell, and of an acrid and 
Naufeous tae. Ie had its name salapium, or jalapa, 
from Xalapa, ‘a town in New Spain, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which it was difcovered: though it is 
now principally brought from the Madeiras. It is 
an excellent purgative where ferous humours are to 
be evacuated. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Jam. xu. f . [I know not whence derived. ] 
A conferve of fruits boiled with fugar and 
warer, F 
Jams. x. f. [ jambe, French, a leg.] Any 
fupporter on either fide, as the potts of a 
door. . ; 

No timber is to be laid within twelve inches of the 
forefide of the chimney jamds. A Moxon. 

Ta'meicn. 2. f [iambique, Fr. iambicus, 
Lat.] Verfes compofed of iambick feet, 
ora fhort and long fyllable alternately : 
ufed originally in fatice, therefore taken 
for fatire. = 

In thy fteloniows heart though venom lies, 

It does but touch thy Irith pen, and dies: 
Thy genius sallis thee not to purchafe fame 
In keen iambicks, but mild anagram. Dryden. 

ToJa'nGLE. we ne [jangler, French., Skin- 
ners] To altercate; to quarrel; to bicker 
in words. Now a low word.. 

Good wits will be jangling ; but, gentles agree, 
This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his book-men. Shakefpeare. 

So far am I glad it did fo fort, 
And this theirsazgding l efteem a fport. Shakefp, 

There is no errour which hath uot fome appearance 
of probability refembling truth, which when men, 
whu fttudy to be fingulzr, find out, ftraining reafon, 
they then publi to the world matter of contention 
aud jangling, Raleigh, 

Jo JANGLE. v. a. To make to found un- 
tuneably. 

Now fee that noble and that fovereign reafon, 


Like fweet bells Jarg? d out of tune and harth. 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet, 


*Ere Gothick forms were known in Greece, 
And in our verfe ’ere monkifh rhimes 
Had sangled their fantaftick chimes. Prior, 
61 Ja'ncLers 


i JAP 
Ja'scLER. 2#. J. [from the verb. | A wran- 
gling, chattering, noify fellow. 
Jalxizary, 2. f. tA Turkith word.] One 
of the guards of the Turkith taag. 
His grand vizir, prefuming to invelt 
The chief imperial city of the Weft, # 
With the firft charge compell’d in hafte to rife; 
The ftandards loft, and jaxizaries fluin, : 
Render the hopes he gave his mafter vain, Waler. 
Jalxnock. 2. f. [probably a corruption of 
bannock.) Oat-bread. A northern word. 
Ja'nry. adj. [corrupted from gerti), Fr.] 
Showy; fluttering. X 
This fort of woman is a janty flattern: fhe hangs 


on hercloaths, plays her head, and varies her pofture. 
i Spefator. 


January. n. fi (Januarius, Latin.] The 
firt month of the year, from Janus, to 
whom it was among the Romans confe- 
erated. 

January is clad in white, the colour of the earth 

< at this time, blowing his nails. “his month had 
the name from Janus, painted with two faces, figni- 
fying Providence. “ Peac gum. 

JAPAN. «. f. [from Japan in Afia, where 
figured work was originally done. ] Work 
varnifhed and ratfed in gold and colours. 
It is commonly ufed with another fub- 
ftantive, and therefore may be confidered 
as an adjective. oe 

he poor girl had broken a large japan glafs, o! 
w iaa wil a ftroke of her best 4 oain. 
“Yo Jara’n. v. a. [from the noun.] 


3. To varnih, and embellifh with gold | 


and raifed figures. 

For not the defk with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 

Nor ftandith well sapunn’d, avails 


The writing of good fenfe. Swift. 


2. To black and glofs thoes. A low phrafe. | 


The god of fire y 
Among thefe gen’rous prefents joins his part, 
And aids with foot the new ja panning art. 
JAPA'NNER. x. f. [from japaz.] 
‘z. One killed in japan work. 
2. A fthoeblacker. 
makes the thoes fhine. 
. The poor have the fame itch; 
They change their weekly barber, weekly news, 
Prefer a new japanner to their thoes. Pope's Horace. 
Mo Jar. v. n. [from eonpe, anger, Saxon; 
or guerre, war, French; or garren, old 
Teutonick, to clamour.] 
1. To ftrike together with a kind of fhort 
rattle. 
The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 
_ Sent out ajurring found, and harfhly rung. Dryden. 
My knees tremble with the jarring blow. “Gay. 
2. To ftrike or found untuneably and irre- 
ularly. : 
= Yo, you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach in his abufed nature : 
Th’ untun’d and jarring fenfes, O, wind up, 
Of this child-changed father! Shake/p. King Lear, 
I perceive you delight not in mufick. 
—Nota whit, when it ars fo. Shakefpeare, 
A ftring may jar in the beit mafter’s hand, 
And the moft ikilful archer mifshis aim. Rofcomm. 
He keeps his temper'd mind, ferene and pure, 
And every paffion aptly harmoniz'd 
Amid’ ayarring world., Thomfon's Summer, 
3» To clath;. to interfere; to act in oppo- 
fition; to be.inconfiftent. 


At laft, though-long,.our sarrivg notes agree. 
Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 


Gay. 


For orders and degrees 
pr not with liberty, but well confit. 
Venalus concluded his report + 
A jarring murmits fill'd the fatious court; 


| 4. [Giarro, Italian.] An earthen veffel. | 


So called becanfe hel 


JAS 


As when a tortent rolls with rapid race, 
The flood, conftrain’d within a fcanty fpace, 
Roars horrible, i Dryden's Ain. 
4. To quarrel; to difpute. 
When thofe renowned noble peers of Greece, | 
Through {tubborn pride, among themfelves did jar, 
Forgetful of the famous golden fleece, 
Then Orpheus with his harp their ttrife did bar. 
i i z Spenfer. 
They muft be fometimes ignorant of the means 
conducing to thofe ends, in which alone they can 
. Jar and oppofe each other. Dryden. 
Jak. z. J. [from the verb. . 
1. A kind of rattling vibration of found. 
In r, the tongue is held ftiffly at its whole length, 
by the force of the mufeles; ‘fo as when the impulfe 
of breath ftrikes upon the end of the tongue, where 
it finds paffage, it fhakes and agitates the whole 
tongue, whereby the found is affected with a trem- 
bling jar. Holder's Elements of Speech, 
z. Clath of interefts or opinions; difcord ; 
debate. . 


He maketh war, he maketh peace agains 
‘And yet his peace is but continualjar: - 
O.miferable men, that to him fubject are! 
; À Fairy Queen 
Nath’lefs, my brother, fince we paffed are 
Unto this point, we will appeafe our jar, Hubberd. 
Force would he right; or rather, right and wrong, | 
Between whofe endle(s yar juftice prefides, 
Would lofe their names, and fo would juftice too. 
d . É ; Shake/p. | 
3. A ftate in which & door unfaftened may | 
trike the poft ; half opened. 
The chattering with diffenters, and dodging about 
this or t’other ceremony, is but like opening a few | 
wickets, and leaving them ajar, by which no more : 
than one can get in at a time. Suift. i 


About the upper part of the jar there appeared a! 


good number of bubbles, Boyle. | 
He mead for cooling drink ‘prepares, ` 
Of virgin honey in the jars, Dryden, 
Warriors welter on the ground, 
Whilft empty jars the dire defeat refound. Garth. 


FARDES. ‘x. f. [French.} Hard callous 
tumours in horfes, a little below the bend- . 
ing of the ham on the outfide. This 
diftemper in time will make the horfe, 
halt, and grow fo painful as ‘to caufe | 
him to pine away, and become light- 
bellied. It is moft common to managed 
horfes, that have been kept too much 
upon their haunches, Farrier’s Dif. 

Ja'ncon. x. f. [ jargon, Fr. gericonca, Spa- 
nith.] Unintelligible talk; gabble; gib- 
berith. 7 

Nothing is clearer than mathematical demonftra- 
tion, yet let one, who is altogether ignorant in 
mathematicks, hear it, and he will hold it to be 
plain fuftian or jargon. Bramball, 

From this lait toil again what knowledge flows ? 


Juft as much, perhaps, as hows 
"That all his, alice: rules 


Were empty cant, all jargon of the fchools, Prior, 
During the ufurpation an infufion of enthufiattick 
Jargon prevailed in every writing. Swift. 
JA'RGONELLE. m. f. A fpecies of pear. See 
PEAR. 
Ja'sHawk. x. f. [probably is or epas hawk. | 
A young hawk. Ainfeworth. 
JASMINE. n. f. [gelfeminum; jafmin, Fr.] 
It is often pronounced jefamine.] Acreep- 
ing fhrub with a fragrant flower. 
Thou, like the harmlefs bee, may’it freely range; 
From ya/finine grove to grove may’ft wander, Thom/. 
Jasmine Perfiau. m f- Aplant. A fpecies 
of lilac. 
Ja’sear. x. fa [ jafpe, French; safpis, Lat. 
A hard fone oI a bright beau dai ~~ 
colour, , fometimes clouded. with. white,. 
F a {i 


JAU 


found in maffes of various fizes and fhapes, 

It is capable of a very elegant polih, and 

is found in many parts of the Eaft Indies, 

and in Egypt, Africa, ‘l'artary, and China. 
u > Hill, 

The bafis of j.2/per is ufually of a gretnith hue, 
and potted with red, yellow and white, //oodward. 
‘The moft valuable pillars about Rome are four co- 
lumns of oriental ya/per io St. Paulina’s chapel, and 

one of tranfparent oriental ya/per in the vatican li- 

brary. Addifon.on pis 

IATROLE'P TICK. adj. [iatroleprique, French; 
targets and eaigw.} ‘That which cures by 

~ anointing. 

To Jalvet, or jable.v.a. Tobemire; to 
foil over with dirt through unneceffary 
traverfing and travelling. ‘This word is 
fill retained in Scotland and the northern 
counties. p i 

Ja™vEL. xf. [perhaps from the verb.] A 
wandering or dirty fellow. 

When as time, flying with wings fwift, 

Expired had the term that thofe two jave/s 

Should tender up a reckoning of their travels. Hubbe 

Sir Thomas More, preparing himfelf for execu- 
fion, put on his bet apparel, which the lieutenant 
compelled him to put off again, faying, That he who 
fhould have them was but a javel, What, fays fir 

Thomas, {hall I account him a javel, who fhall 

this day do me fo great a benefit? More. 

Ja'veLin. mf. [javeline, French.] A fpear 
or half pike, which anciently was ufed 
either by foot or horfe. It had an iron 
head pointed. 

‘Others, from the wall, defend — 

With dart and jav'/iz, ftones and fulph’rous fire 

Qn each hand flaughter‘and gigantick deeds. AZi/r, 

She fhakes her myrtle yav"/inz and, behind, 

Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. Drydar. 

Flies the javelin fwifter to its mark, 

Launch’d from the vigour ofa Rotan arm? Addi/, 
JA'UNDICE, x. /. [janniffe, jaune, yellow, 
French.] A ‘diftemper from obftru€tions 
of the glands of the liver, which prevents 
the gall being duly feparated by them 
from the blood; and fometimes, efpe- 
cially in hard drinkers, they are fo indu- 
rated as never after to be opened, and 
ftraiten the motion of the blood fo much 
through that vifeus, as to make it divert 
with a force great enough into the gaftrick 
arteries, which go off from the hepatick, 
to break through them, and drain into 
the ftomach ; fo that vomiting of blood, 
in this diftemper, is a fatal fymptom. 

Quincy. 

Why fhould a man, whofe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandfize cut in alabafter? 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 

By being peevith? = Shake/p. Merchant of Venice, 
Thole were thy thoughts, and thou could ft judge 

aright, s 

ITI intret made a jaxndicein thy fight, Drydene- 
The eyes ofa man in the jaundice make yellow 

obfervations on every thing; and the foul, tinétured 

with any paffion, .diffufes a falfe colour over the ap- 
pearances of things. v Watts. 

Jalunpicep. adj. [from jaundice.) In- 
feted with the jaundice. 

All feems infected, that'th’ infected fpy, 

As all looks yellow to the juundic’d eye. Popes 
To Jaunr. v. . [janter, French.] To 
` wander here and there; to buftle about. 

It.is now always ufed in. contempt or 
levity. x 
J was not made a horfe, 
And yet ] bear a burthen like an afs; 
‘Sp. s-gall’dand.ur'd by yaunting Bolingbroke. 
Shakefpeare’s Rich. 11, 
jaunr, 


ICE 
Jaent. m f. fen the verb.] Ramble; 
flight; excurfion, It is commonly ufed 
Indicroufly, but folemnly by Milton. 
Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 
After his airy jauzi, though hurry'd fore, 
Wungry and cold, betook to his ret, Milton. 
i He fends me out on many a jaunt, 
Old houfes in the night tohaunt, ~ Hudibras. 
They parted, and away pofts the cavalier in queft 
of his new miftrefs: his fri Jaunt is to courte 
i L’Eftrange, 
If you are fora merryjawnt, T'I try for coace who 
caa foot it fartheft. Dryden's Spantfb Fryar, 
Thos much of the fcheme of my defign in this 
part have run over, and led Her reader 2 long and 
tedious jaunt, in tracing out thle metallick and mi- 
neral bodies. Woodward, 
Ja’untiness. 2. f [from jaunty, or janty, 
corrupted from gentil, French.” See 
Janry.] Airynefs; flutter; gentecinefs. 


A certain {tiffnefs in my limbs entirely deftroyed 
that sauntine/s of air I was once matter of, Addifen, 


Jaw. x. f- [joue,a cheek, French ; whence 
jooubone, or cheekbone, then jaw.) 
1. The bone of the mouth in which the 
teeth are fixed. 
” A generation whofe teeth are as fwords, and their 
jrw teeth as knives, to devour the poor, Prév.sas. 
The jaw booes, hearts, and galls of pikes are very 
medicinable. Walton's Angler. 
Pifo, who probably fpeaks Ariftotle's meaning, faid 
that the crocodile doth not only move his upper jaw, 
but that his nether jaw is immoveable. Grew. 
More formidable hydra ftands within, 
Whofe jaws with iron teeth feverely grin. 
2. The mouth. 
My tongue cleareth to my saws, and thou hai 
brought me into the duft of death. P/alm, sxii. 15. 
My bended hooi thalll pierce their limy jaws, 
Shake/peare. 
A fmeary foam works o’er my grinding jaws, 
And utmoft angui thakes my lab’ring frame. 
Rowe. 
Jay. x. f. [named from Ais ery. Skinuner.] 
A bird; praglandaria. 
Two tharp winged theers, 
Deck?d with diverfe plumes, like paioted jays, 
Were fized at his back, to cot his airy ways. 
Fairy Queen, 
We'll ufe this unwholefame humidity, this grofs 
wat'ry pumpion——we'll teach him to know turtlos 
from jayr, P j Shakefpeare, 
What, ie the jay more precious than the lark, 
Becaufe his feathers are more beautiful? Shakefpeare. 
I am highly delighted to fee the Jay ot the thruth 
hopping about my walks. “ ‘Spectater. 
" Admireathe jay, the infe&s gilded wings, 
Or heass the hawk, whea Philomela fings, 
Jazer. n. f. A precious ftone o 
or blue colour. 
ICE. x. /. (1, Saxon; eyf, Dutch. ] 
1. Water or other liquor made folid. by 


cold. 
You are no furer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailftone in the fun. Shakefpeare’s Coriclanus, 
Thou art all ice, thy kindnefs treezes, Shakefp, 
If l fhould afk whether ice and water were two 
diftin® fpecies of things, 1 doubt not but 1 Mould be! 
anfwered in the affirmative, Lecke. 
2. Concreted fugar. 
3. To break the Ice. To make the firt 
opening to any attem i 
ir Ka TA AA + this feat, 
Atchieve the elder, fee the ounger free 
For our accefs, whofe hap thal be to have her, | 
Will not fo gracelefs be to be ingrate. Shake/peare. 
‘Thus have | broken the ice to invention, tar the; 
lively reprefentation of floods and rivers necetfary for 
our paniers and poets. cacham on Drawing. 
After he'd a while look‘d wife, 
At laft drcke filence and the ice, 
VoTcr.~. a. [from the noun.) 


te To cover with ice; to turn to jee, 


Dryden, 


Pape, 
an azure 
Dig. 


~ 


fludibrar. 


- Ory 


2. To cover with concreted fugar. 

Vcenouse. a. f. [ice and bon z. } A houfein 
which ice is repofited againit the warm 
months, i 


Icune'umon, n. f. [iziva] A {mall 
animal that breaks the eggs of the cro- 
codile, a 


IcHNEUMONPLY'. x. /. A fort of fy. 
‘The generation of the ichnexmonfly isin the bodies 
of caterpillars, and other n mphæ of infects. - 
enbam's Phyfico« Theol, 
Tcunolcrarny. m f. [ix and yga. ] 
The ground-plot. 
it will be more intelligible to have a draught of 
each front in a paper by itfelf, and alfo to have a 
draught of the groundplot or ichxography of every 
ftory in a paper by itfelf. Moxon. 
TCHOR. x. /. [ixgee.] A thin watery ho- 
mour like ferum. Quincy. 
Milk, deawn from fome animals that feed only 
upon fle, will be more apt to turn rancid and 
putrify, acquiring firita faline tafte, which isa fign 
of putrefaction, and then it will turn into an zekor, 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Vcuorovs. adj. [from icho] Serous; 
fanious; thin; undigefted. 
The lung-growth is imputed to a fuperficial fa- 
nious or ichoruws esulceration, Harvey on Confump. 
The pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing thin 
and ichorous, corrodes the veflels, Arbuth. on Diet, 
Icutnyo'Locy, z. f. [ichthyologie, French; 
ixluoàoyiæ, from ixês and Asya] The 
doĉtrine of the nature of fifh. 
Some there are, as camels and fheep, which carry 
no name in ichthyology, Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
ICHTHYO'PHAGY. x. f. [ixtùs and paya.) 
Diet of fifh; the pra&tice of eating fith. 
ctcie. m f. [from ice.] A thoot of ice 
commonly hanging down from the upper 
arte > 
1f diftilled vinegar or aqua- fortis be poured into 
the powder of loaditone, the fuhfiding powder, dried, 
retains fome magnetieal virtue; but if the men- 
ftruum be evaporated to a confiftence, and afterwards 
doth hoot into icicles, or eryftals, the load’tone hath 
no power upon them. Perch Vulgar Errours, 
From locks uncomb'd, and from the frozen beard, 
Long icicles depend, and cracking founds are heard. 
> Dryden. 
The common dropftone confifts principally of fpar, 
and is frequently found in form of an icicle, hang- 
ing down from the tops and fides of grottos. 
Food ward's Natural Hi iffory. 


Vcrness. 2. f [from icy] The ftate of 


generating ice. 
Icon. x. f. [ima] A pidture or repre- 
fentation. ` 
Boyfardus, in his tract of divination, hath fer 
forth the icons of thefe ten, yet ‘added two others. 
i Brown'i Vulgar Ervours. 
Some of our own nation, and many Nether- 
landers, whofe names and icons are pubtifhed, have 
_deferved good commendation, Hakewiil on Provid. 
Ico'n OCLAST. 2. f iconoclafte, French ; 
sixavexrnen:. | A breaker of images. ~ 
Icono'Locy, z. f. [iconologic, French; ixar 
and Arye] The do@rine of pi&ure or 
reprefentation. i 
ICTE'RICAL. m. f. [i@erique, French; tGerus, 
Latin. n ’ 
t. Afflicted with the jaundice. 
fn the jaundice the chofer ia wanting, and the 
i@erieul have a great fourne(s, and gtipes with windi- 
ery byl bee ells cil *Flayer. 
2. Good againft the jaundice. E d 
Vey. adj. [from ie] 7’ { 
1. Full of ice; covered with ice; made of 
ice; cold; frofty. 
But my poor heart firit fea free, * 
Bound in thefe ic chains by thee. 


t 


Shet:/p, 


IDE 


Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The feafon’s difference; as, the icy phang, A 
And churlith chiding of the Winter's wind. Sak. 
He relates the exceffive coldnefa of the water they 
met with in Summer in that icy region, where they 
were forced to winter. Hoyle. 
Bear Britain's thunder, and her crofs difplay 
To the bright regions of the rifing day; 
Tempt icy feas, where fearce the waters rl, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole. 


Pope. 
Z. Cold; free from paftion. 
Thou would'tt have never learn’d 
The icy precepts of refpect, Shakefpearc’s Timon. 
3. Frigid; backward. : » 


H thou do'ft find him tratable to us, 

Encourage him, and tell him all fur reafans; 

if he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 3 

Be thou fo too, Shakefpeare's Richard U1. 

T'o., Contracted for J would. 

IDEA. x. f. [idée, French; idix.] Mental 
image. y 
Whatfoever the mind perceives in itfelf, or is the 
immediate objet of perception, thought, or un- 
dérttanding, that I call idea, che. 
oThe form under which thefe things appear ta the 
mind, or the refult of our apprehenfion, is called an 
idea. p Wattia 
“Happy you that may to the faint, your only idea, 
Although fimply attir’d, your manly affection utter. 

Sidney. 
Our Saviour himfelf, being to fet down the per- 
fe Idea of that which we are to pray and wifh 
for on earth, did nut teach to pray or with for more 
than only that here it might be with us, as with 
them it ls in heaven. Hooker, 
Her fweet idea wander’d through his thoughts. 

Fairfax, 

I did infer your lineaments, 

Being the right idea of your father, 
Both in your form and noblenefs of mind. Shake/p, 

How good, how fair, 

Anfwering his great idea! Milton's Paradife Loft. 
If Chaucer by the beit idea wrought, 

The faireft nymph before his eyes he fet. Drydens | 

Ipe'ar. adj. [from idea] Mental; intel- 
leCtual; not perceived by the fenfes. 

There is a two-fold knowledge of material things; 

one real, when the thing, and real impreffion of 

things on our fenfes, is perceived; the other ideal, 

when the image or idea of a thing, abfent in itfli, 

is reprefented to and confidered on the imagination. 

Cheyne’s Phil, Prin. 

Ioe'aLLY. adv, (from ideal. | IntelleQually, 

Lae a ' 
A tranfmiffion is made materially from fome parts, 

and ideally from every one. Brown's Vulgar Erra 

Ipe'nricat. adj. [idextique, Fr.] ‘The 
Toe/ntick, fame; implying the fame 
thing ; comprifing the fame idea. 
The beard’s th* identick beard you knew, 

The fame numericallytrue. Hudibrar 
There majus is identical with magis. Hale. 
Thofe ridiculous idextical propofitions, that faith 

is faith, and rule is a rule, are firit principles in this- 

contraverfy of the rule of faith, without which no- 
thing can be folidly concluded either about rule or 
faith. Tilletfon's Sermons. 

If this pre-eiftent eternity is not compatible with 

a fucceflive duration, as we clearly and diftinétly 
recive that itis not, then jt remains, that fome 

Poa though infinitely above our finite compreheo- 

fons, mult have had an fdeitical, invariable con- 

tinuance from all eternity, which being is no other 
than God. Bentley's Sermons, 
Ige'nvity. 2 f. identité, French; identitas, 
fchool Lat.] Sanrenefs; not diverfity. 
There is a fallacy ofequivocation from a fociety ie 
name, inferring an idzesizy in nature: by this fallacy 

‘was he deceived that drank aqua-fortis for Brong 

water, Brown's Vulgar Evvours, 
Certainly thofe a&ions muft needs be regular, 

where there is an édexcity between the rule and the 
faculty. South's Serstone. 
Confidering any thing az exiting, at any deter- 
mined tite and plece, ve tgdupare it with felf-er- 
élo Aing 


Ives. n. f. (ider, French; idus, Latin.] A 


IDIO'CRASY. 2. f. [édiscrafe, Fr. sand 
»Iptocra'Ticat. adj. [from idiccrafy.| Pe- 


I'piocy. x. fs [Asia] Want of under- 


IDIOM. x. f. (idiome, Fr. iapue.] A mode 


Iproma’ricat. 
TDIOMA'TICK. 


Joro PATHY. n. f. [idiopathie, Fr. 


¢ 


IDL 


ing at another time, and thereon form the ideas of 
Identity and diverfity. Locke. 
By cutting off the fenfe at the end of every firit 
line, which mult always rhime to the next following, 
is produced too frequent an identity in found, and 
brings every couplet to the point of añ _ 
3 a rior. 


term anciently ufed among the Romans, 
and {till retained in tic Romih kalendar. 
It is the £3th day of each month, except 
in the months of March, May, July and 
OGober, in which it is the 15th day, be- 
caufe in thefe four months it was fix days 
before the noncs, and in the others four 
days. 


A foothfayer bids you beware the 
© Shakefpcare. 


newts. | Peculiarity of conttitution. 
- culiar in conftitutton. | 


ftanding, f 
I ftaod not upon their idiocy in thinking that 
horfes did eat their bits. Bacon, 


of fpeaking peculiar to a language or dia- 
Jet; the particular cat of a tongue; a 
phrafc; phrafeology. 

He did romanize our tongue, leaving the words 
tranflated as much Latin as he found them; where- 
in he followed their language, but did not comply 
with the idicm of ours. Dryden. 

Some that with care true eloquence fhall teach, 
And to juft idioms fix our doubtful fpeech. Prior. 

adj. from idiom.) Pecu- 

liar to a tongue ; phra- 
fcological. i 

Since phrafes ufed in converfation contrat mean- 

nefs by paffing through the mouths of the vulgar, a 


* poet fhould guard himfelf againft idfomatick ways of | - 


Spectator. 
MON and 
wik&,] A primary difcafe that neither 
depends on nor proceeds from another. 

7 Quincy, 
Apiosy’ncrasy. 2. f. [sdiofynacrafe, Fc.’ 
iO , cù», and xečris,] A peculiar temper 
or difpofition of body not common to 
another, Quincy. 

Whether quails, from any édiofyncrafy or pecu- 
liarity of conititutinn, do innocuoutly feed upon hel- 
lebore, or rather fometimes but medicinally ufe the 
fame. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The anderftanding alfo hath its idisponerdlter, as 
well asother faculties. Glanv, Seepf., 

YDIOT. z. f. [idiote, French; idiota, Lat. 
darn.) <A fool; a natural; a change- 
ling; one without the powers of reafon. 

Life js a tale, 
Told by an ideot, full of found and fury, p 
Signifying nothing. © Shakefpeare’s Mocbeths 

What elfe doth he herein, than by a kind of cit- 
cumlocution tell his hamble fuppliants that he holds 
them ideorsy or bale wretches, not able to get relief? 

Raleigh's Effays. 

By idle boys aad ¿decors vilify’d, 

Who me and mycalamities deride. * Sandys. 

Many drots will believe that they fee what they 
anly hear. Dennis. 

Yororism. m. f. [idiotifme, Fr. Aorve pros, | 

1. Peculiarity of expreflicn ; mode of ex- 

reflion peculiar to a language. 

Scholars fometimes in common fpeech, or writing, 
in their native language, give terminations and idiot- 
i/ms Suitable to their native language unto words 
newly invented. À A Hate. 

2. Folly; naturai imbecillity of mind. 

VOLE. adj. [fbe], Saxon.] 


fpeaking. 


9 


3 P Unattive; net employed. 


ides of March. |: 


IDL 


te Lazy; averfe from labour. 
For shame! fo much to do, and yet idle, 
2. Not engaged; affording leifure. 
For often have you writ to her; and fhe in mo- 


Buli. 


e defty 
Or elfe for want of idle time, could not again reply. 
‘ Shakefpeare. 


No war or battic’s fofind -s 
Was heard the world around, 
The ¿dle {pear and fhield were high up hung. Milt, 
Children generally hate to be idle; all the care 
thenis, that their bufy humour Mould be conttantly 
employed in fumething of-ufe td them. Lacke. 
Suppofing, among a multitude embarked in the 
fame veficl, there are feveral that, in a tempel, 
will rather perilh than work; would it not be mad- 
nefs in the teft to kand idle, and rather chufe to 
fink than do more than comes to'their thare? Add. 
4. Ufelefs; vain; ineffectual. 
They aftonfa’d, all refiftance loft, 
All courage; down their idle weapons dropp’d. 
| | Milton. 
. And threat’ning France, plac'd like a painted Jove, 
Held éd/e thunder in hislifted hand, Dryden. 
Where was then 
- The power that guards the facred lives of kings? 
Why flept the lightning and the thunderbolts, 
Or bent their ¿dre rage on fiefds and trees, 
When vengeance eall’d 'em here ? Dryden, 
5- Unfruitful; barren; not productive of 


good. r 
Of antres vaft, and defarts idle, 
It was my hent tn fpeak. ` Shakefp. Othello. 
The murmuring furge, 
That on th’ unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, > 
Cannot be heard fo high. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
He was meteven now, 
Crown’d with rank fumiter arid furrow weeds, 
Darnel, and all the /d/e weeds that grow 
Inourfuftainingcorn.  Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
6. Trifling; of no importance: as, an idle 
ftory. 
. Suffice it then, thou money god, quoth he, 
That all thine idle offers I retufe ; 
All that J need} have: what needeth me 
- "To covet more than I have caufe to ufe? Fairy Q, 

"This anfwer is both fd’e im regard of us, and re- 
pugnant to themfelves, Hooker, 

They are not, in our eftimation, ¿dle reproofs, 

© when the authors of needlefs innovations are oppofed 
with fach negatives,’ as that of Leo: how are thefe 
new devices brought in, which our fathers never 
knew? Hooker. 
His friend finil’d fcornful, and, with proud con- 
Sic 
Rejects as le what his fellow dreamt. Dryden, 
> * An idle reafon-leffens the weight of the good ones 
you gave before. ki Swift. 
“He withes to-recal the precious hours he has fpent 
in trifles, and loitered away in idle unprofitable di- 
verfions. Rogers. 
To Ioue. v. #. [from the adjettive.] To 
lofe time in lazinefs and inactivity. 
. Yet free from this poetick madnefs, 
- Next page he fays, in fober fadnefs, 
‘Phat the, and all her fellow-gods, 
Sit idling in their high abodes. Prior, 
IoLEHE'AD ED. adj. [idle and bead. s 
1. Foolifh; unreafonuble. 
Thete idlebeaded feekers refort thither. Carew. 
2. Vielirious; infatuated. | ‘ 
Upon this lofs the fell idlebéaded, and to this very 
day ftands near the place ftill. L' Eftrange. 
Voreness. x. f [from idle.] 
t. Lazinefs; floth; fluggifhnefs; averfion 
fiom labour. . 

Nor is excefs the only thing by which fin breaks 
men in their health, and the comfortable enjoyment 
of themfelves $? but many are alfo brought to a very ill 
and languifhing habit of body by mere idlencft, and 
idlenefs is both itfelf a great fia, and the caufe of 
many more, l South's Sermons, 

z. Abfence of employment. 
All which yet could not make us .accufe ther; 


3. Omiffion 


IDO 


though it made uspine away for pite, to lofe any” 


of our time in fo troublefome an fdlenefs. Sidneya: 
He, fearing idlenefs, the nurfe of ill, 
In fculpture exercifed his happy fkill. Dryden. 


, Nature being liberal to all without labour, neceffity 
impofing no induftry or travel, éflene/s bringeth forth 
no other fruits than vain thoughts and bee oa 


fares. = Raleigh. 
of bufinefs. 
Ten thoufand harms, more than the ills 1 know, 
My idlene/s doth hatch. Shak, Ant. and Cleopatra, 


4. Unimportance ; trivialnefs. 


To the Englith court affemble now, 


From ev'ry region, apes of idlenefs. Skhakefp. 


5. Ineflicacy ; ufelcfinels. 
6. Barrennefs ; .worthlefinefs. 
Fe Unreafonablenefs; want of judgment; 


foolifhnefs; madnefs. i 
‘There is no heat of affection, but is joined with 
fome idlenefs of brain, Bacon's War with Spain. 


Tourer. x. /. [from idle.] A lazy perfon; 


-a fluggard. 

Many of thefe poor fithermen and /d/ers, that are. 
commonly prefented to his majefty’s fhips, are fo 
ignorant in fea-fervice, aś that they know not the 
name of a rape. Raleigh. 

Thou fluggith idler, dilatory flave! drent, 

Fory. adv. [from idle] 
1, Lazily; without employment. 
I will tay myfelf, 
For living idly here in pomp and eafe. Shakefp. 


2. Foolithly; ina trifling manner, 

And modern Afgil, whofe capricious thought 
Is yet with ftores of wilder notions fraught, 

Too foon convine’d, shall yield that fleeting breaths 
Which play'd fo idly with the darts of death. Priors 
3: Carelefly.; without attention, 

But hall we take the mufe abroad, 
To drop her idly on the road ? 

And leave our fubje& in the middle, 
As Butler did his bear and fiddle? 
4. Ineffe€tually; vainly. 

Let this and other allegations, fuitable unto it, 
ceafe to bark any longer fd/y againit the truth, the 
courfe and paffage whereof it 1s not in them to hinder. 

` Hooker, 


Prior, 


YDOL. x. f. [idole, Fr. 3dwrors idolum, Lat. ] 


1. An image worfhipped as God. 
* They did facrifice upon the idol altar, which was 
upon the altar of God. t Mac, i. 59¢ 
A nation from one faithful man to fpring, 
Him on this fide Euphrates yet refiding, 
Bred up in idol worthip. _ Milron’s Paradife Loft. 
The apoftle is there arguing againft the gnofticks 
who joined in the ¿dol feafts, and whom he therefore 
accufes of participating of the idol god. Atterbury. 
z. A counterfeit. 
Woe to the idle fhepherd that leaveth the flock. 
k Lethiie 17s 
3. An image. 
Never did art fo well with nature ftrive, 
Nor ever idol feem'd fo much alive; 
So like the man, fo golden to the fight ; 


So bafe within, fo counterfeit and light. Dryden, 


4. A reprefentation. Not in ufe. 


` Men beholding fo great excellence, 
And rare perfe€tion in mortality, 
Do her adore with facred reverence, 
As th’.idol of her maker's great magnificence. 
Fairy Queen, 
5. One loved or honoured to adoration. 
He's honoured and loy'd by all; 
The foldier’s god, and people's idol, Denham’s Soph. 


IDO'LATER. x. f. [idolatre, Fr. idolatra, 
Lat.] One who pays divine honours to 
images; one who worthips for God that 
which is not God. 


The ftate of idolaters is two ways miferable ; firit, 
in that which they worfhip they find no fuccour; and 
fecondly, at his hands, whom they ought to ferve, 
there is no other thing to be looked for but the 
effets’ of moft juft difpleafure, the withdrawing of 
grace, derileCtion in this world, and in the world to 
come confufion. Hooker. 

Ag 


An akrologer may be no Chriitian; he may be 
an idolater or a pagan; but I would hardly think 
aftrology to be compatible with rank atheifm. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

To IDOfLATRIZE. wea. [from idolater.] 

To worfhip idols. Ainfworth. 

Ibo’Latrovs. adj. [from idolaser.] Tend- 

ing to idolatry; comprifing idolatry, or 
the worfhip of falfe gods. 

Neither may the pictures of our Saviour, the apof- 
tles, and martyrs of fe church, be drawn to an ido- 
Jatrous ufe, or be fet up in churches to be worfhipped. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
Ipo'LatrRousty. adv. [from idelatrous.) 
In aa idolatrous manner. 

Not therefore whatfoever idolaters have either 
thought or done; but Jet whatfoever they have either 
thought or done fdolatrou/ly, be fo far forth abhor- 
ted. Hooker. 

IDOLATRY. 2. f. [idolatrie, Fr. idolatria, 
Lat.] The worfhip of images; the wor- 
fhip of any thing as God which is not 


God. 
‘Thou fhalt be worfhipp’d, kifs’d, fov'd, and ador’d; 
And, were there fenfe in his idolatry, 
My fubftance fhould be ftatued in thy ftead. 
Shakefpeare. 
fdelatry is not only an accounting or worfhip- 
ping that for God which is not God, but it is alfo a 
worfhipping the true God in a way unfuitable to his 
nature; and particularly by the mediation of mages 
and corporeal refemblances. r South. 
- The kings were diftinguifhed by judgments or 
Bleffings, according as they promoted idolatry, or 
the worthip of the true God. Addifon's Speétator. 
Ioo'List. x. f. [from idol. A worthipper 
of images. A poetical word. ~ 
I to God have brought 
Dithonour, obloquy, and op’d the mouths 
Of idolifis and atheift. Milton's Agonifies. 
Tolpo'vize. v. a. [from idol] To love 
or reverence to adoration. 
Thofe who are generous, humble, juft, and wile, 
Who not their gold, nor themfelves idolize. Denham, 
Parties, with the greateft violation of Chriftian 
unity, denominate themfelves, not from the grand 
author aad finifher of our faith, but from the firft 
broacher of their idolized opinions. Decay of Piety, 
Ip‘onrous. adj. [idoneus, Latin.] Fit; 
proper; convenient: adequate. 
You entangle, and fo fix theirfaline part, by ma- 
king them corrode fome idonecws body. oyle, 
An eccleftaftical benefice is fometimes void de jure 
& faéio, and then it ought to be conferred on an ido. 
acus perlon, Aylife, 


Yorn. m f. [nevrrsor; idyllium, Lat] A 
fmall fhort poem. 
I. E. for id eff, or, that is. 


That which raifes the natural intereft of moncy, 
is the fame that raifes the rent of land, j.e. its apt- 
nefs to bring in yearly, to him that manages it, 
a greater overplus of-income above his rent, asa re- 


ward to his labour, ` Locke. 


JE'ALOUS. adj. [ jaloux, French.) 
1. Sufpicious in Jove. 
To both thefe fitters have I fworn my love: 
Each jealews of the other, as the ftung 
Are of the adder. Shakefpeare's King Lear, 
Wear your eye thus; not jealous, nor fecure ; 
J would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of felf bounty, be sbus*d: look to't. Shakefp. 
Miftrefs Ford, che honeft woman, the virtuous 
creature, that hath the seadewr fool to her hufband ! 
P Shakefpeare. 
2 pig emprefs lies within your arms, Zs 
Too haughty to endure negleéted charms, Dryden, 
2. Emulous; full of competition. ? 
1 could not, without extreme telu@ance, refign 
the theme of your beauty to another hand ; give me 
leave to acquaint the world that I am jealous of this 
fubject. a r Dryden. 
3- Zcaloufly cautious againft dithonour, 


JEE 


I have been very jza/urs for the Lord God of hofts. 
1 Kings. 


4. Sufpicioufly vigilant. 

Tam jealous over you with godly jealoufy. 

2 Cor. ji, 2. 

His apprehenfions, as his sealows nature had much 
of fagacity init, or his re(tlefs and mutinous humour, 
tran{ported him, Clarendon, 

5. Sufpicioufly careful. 

Although he were a prince in military virtue ap- 
proved, and jea/ows of the honour of the Englith na- 
tion; yet his cruelties and parricides weighed down 
his virtues. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

They jealous of their fecrets, fiercely oppos’d 
My journey ftrange, with clamorous uproar 

rotefting fate fupreme. Milton, 

* How nicely jealous is every one of us of his own 

repute, and yet how aualicioufly prodigal of other 

men’s? . Decay of Piety. 
6. Sufpicionfly fearful. 

’Tis doing wrong creates fuch doubts as thefe; 
Renders us jealous, and deftroys your peace. Waller, 

While the people are fo jealous of the clergy’s 
ambition, I do not fee any other method left for them 
to reform the world, than by ufing all honeft arts to 


make themfelves acceptable to the laity. Swift. 
Je'aLousy. adv. [from Jealous. _ Sufpi- 


cioufly; emuloufly; with fufpicious 
fear, vigilance, or caution. 


Je'Aceusness. x. /. [from Jealous.] The 


flate of being jealous; rivalry; fufpi- 
cion ; fufpicious vigilance, 

Nor is it hard for thee to peer me amidft the 
unjuft hatred and jealoufne/s of too many, which thou 


haft fuffered to preyail upon me. King Charles, 


Je’arousy. u. f. [jaloufie, Fr. from jea- 


lous. } 
1. Sufpicion in love. 
But gnawing jealou/y, out of their fight 
Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy Queen. 
How all the other paffions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and rath embrac’d defpair 
Aod fhudd’sing fear, and green-eyed Jealoufy ! 


O love, be moderate; allay thine extafy, Shake/p. 4 


Why did you fuffer Jachimo, 
Slighe thing of Italy, 
To taint Lipan bent and brain 
With necdlets jealoufy? Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Snlall jealeufes, pi true, inflame A 
Too great, not fan, but quite blowout the fire, 

” Dryden. 
2. Sufpicious fear. 

The obftinacy in Effex in refufing to treat with the 
king, Pacea only from his jealeufy, that when 
the king had got him into his hands ie would take 
revenge upon him. $ Aa Clarendon. 

3. Sufpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry, 
To JEER. v. n. ta’ uncertain cty- 
molygy.] To f{coff; to flout; to make 
mock. 

The merry world did on a day 
With his trainbands and mates, agree 
To meet together where I lay, 

And all in {port to seer at me, Herbert, 

Abftain from ditlolute laughter, petulant uncomely 
jefts, loud talking and jeering, which are called in- 
decencies, and incivilities. Taylor. 

To Jeer. v. a. Totreat with {coffs. 

My children abroad are driven to difavow me, 

for fear of being yeered. Howell's England's Tears, 


JEER. z. /- [from the verb.} Sco®; taunt ; 


biting jeft; flout ; jibe; mock. 


Midas, expos'd to all their jeers, 


iad loft his art, and kept his ears. Swift, 
‘They tipt the forehead in a jeer, 

As who fhould fay—(he wants it heres 

She may be handfome, young, and rich; 

But none will burn her for a witch, ' Swift. 


Jeerer. u. /. [from jeer.) A {coffer; a 
fcorner; a mocker. 

Je’eRincuy. adv. {from jeering.] Scorn- 
fully ; contemptuoufly;. in mock; in 
{coff, 


Jamar: 
He jeerizgly demandeth, whether the fonorons- 
rays are refracted ? n Derbami 
Je'ceET. 2, S. A kind of faufage. Ainfru- 
JEJU'NE, adj. [ jejunus,- Lat. ] 
1. Wanting; empty; vacant. _ 
, Gold is the only fub(tance which hath nothing in 
it volatile, and yet melteth withont much difficulty 5. 
the melting fheweth thatit is not jejune, or fcarce in 
pirit. x > Baewn,. 
2. Hungry; not faturated. 

In grofs and turbid ftreams there might be con~- 

tained nutriment and not in jejune or limpid water, 
a ` ‘ _ Brown, 
3+ Dry; unaffeéting ; deficient'in matter. 

You may look upon an inquiry made up of mere 
narratives, as fomewhat jejune. Boyle, 

Jeyu'neness. 7. S- [from jejune.] 
1. Penury ; poverty. 

Caufes of fixation are, the even fpreading both: 
Parts, aad the jyunenefi, or extreme comminution: 
of fpirits. Bacon.. 

2. Drynefs; want of matter that can engage 
the attention.“ 
Jeren. adj, RF Getty.] Glutinous 3. 
brought to a flate of vifcofity. °° 
The kifs that fips — 
The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland, 
Je‘. n. J. [pelatinum, Lat:] See Getry,, 
which is the proper orthography. . 
1. Any thing brought toa ftate of gluti-- 
noufnefs and vifcofity. 
They, dittila 
Almoft ta jelly with th’ effec of fears. 
Stand dumb, and fpeak not to him. Shakefp. - 
2. Sweetmeat made by boiling fagar in the- 
gelly. 


a 


The defertcame on, and jellies brought. King. . 
That felly'r rich, this may healing; 
Pray dip your whitkers.. ope’s Sat, of Horace, 


JE'NNETING. x. f. [corrupted from Fu- 
weting, an apple ripe in Fune.] A fpecies. 
of apple foon ripe, and of a p'eafant tafte.. 

i Mortimer's Hafbandry.. 

Jeltenet: z. /.. (SeeGerner.] A Spas- 
nifh horfe. 

The Spanith king prefents a jennet, 
To thew his love. Prior,- 

To Jxo’parp. w. a. [See JEOPARDY.]; 
To hazard; to put in danger. Obfolete. 

He had been accufed of Judaifm, and did boldly 
Jespard his body and life for: the religion of the: 
Jews. 2 Afae.. 

Je‘oparpous adj. from jeopardy.], Ha-- 
zardons; dangerous. 

JE'OPARDY. m. J. ples word’is fup-. 
pofed to be derived from jai perdu, or jez: 
perdu.. Skinner and. Fintus. Wazard;. 
danger; Peril. A word not now in nfe. 

And would ye not poor fellowfhip expel, 
Myfelf would offer you t accompany, 
In this adventure’s chanceful jecpardy, Hubberd, 
Thy rage fhall burn thee up, and thou fhalt turn 
To afhes ere our blood fhall quench that fire: 
Look to thyfelf, thou art in jeopardy. Shakcfpeare. 
We may imputo to all excellencies in compofitions . 
a kind of poverty, or at leat a cafualty or jeopardy, 
E Bacon, . 

To JeRx. a. a. [geneccan, Saxon.] To. 
ftrike with a quick fmart blow ; to lath. . 
It is fometimes written yerk. 

I lack iniquity a 
“ Sometimes to do me fervice : nine or ten times 
1 thought.to "ve jerk’ him heze under the ribs, 
Shake/peares. 
Baftings heavy, dry, obtufe, . 3 
Only dulnef can produce ; 
While a little gentle jerking _ = 
Sets the fpirits all a-working. Swift’. 
To Jerk, wa m To ftrike up:. to accoft: 
i cagerly,. 


JES 
seagerly. This feems to be the meaning 
‘in this place, but is mere cant. 


Noe bluth, fhould he fome grave acquaintance meet, 
But, proud of being knows, will Jerk and greet. 


Dryden. 

‘Jerx. 2. /- [from the verb. ] 

a. A-fmare quick lath. 

Contemn the filly taunts of fieering Buffoonry ; 
and the jerks uf that wit, that is but a kind of con- 
fident folly. Glasrv, 

Wit isnot the yerk or fting of anepigram, northe 
-feeming contradi¢tion of a poor antithefis; neither 
is it fo much the morality of a grave fentence, 
atlected by Lucan, but more fparingly ufed by Virgil. 

nal Dryden. 

z. A fudden fpring; a quick jolt tbat 
fhocks or flarts. 

Well run Tawney, the abbot's churl 3 
His jade gave him a jerk, 

As he would have ‘his cider hurl 

. ‘His hood after the kirk, Ben Fonfon. 

Lobfters ufe their tails as fins, wherewith they 
‘commonly fwim backwards .by yerks, or ‘fprings, 
reaching'ten yards at once. rew, 

Jiirgzixe a. A [efprelkm, Saxon)’ A 
jacket; a fhort coat; a clofe waiftcoat. 

* A man may wear it on both fides like a leather 
gerkin. | : Shakefpeare. 
` “Unlefs we fhould expe that nature fhoutd make 
yerkins and ftockings- grow out of the ground, what 
could fhe do better than afford us wool? More, 

Imagine an ambaflador prefenting himfelfin a poor 

frize Jerkiz, and tattered cloaths, certainly he would 

have but {mall audience. Youth's Sermons. 

Then frip thee of thy carnal jerkiz, 

And give thy-ovtward fellow a firking.  Hudibras. 

I walked into the fea, in my leathern serkiz, about 

an hour before high water. Gulliver's Travels. 

Je'akin. 2. f. A kind of hawk. Ainfworth. 
This fhould be written gyrhin. 

Je'nsey. w. A [from the ifland of Jerfey, 
where much yarn is fpun.] Fine yarn 
of wool. ‘ 

Jeru’saLem Artichokes. n. Je Sunflower, 
of which they are a fpecies. 

° Ferufalem artichokes are inceeafed by {mall off- 
Mets, and by quartering the roots. Mortimer. 

Jess. z. fe, [gedte, French; getto, Italian. ] 
Short ftraps of leather tied about the legs 
of ahawk, with which fhe is held on 


the fit. - Hanmer. 
Tf I prove her haggard, 
Though that my jefes were her deae heart ftrings, 
-Pd whiltle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Jessamine. w. fe [Sce Jasmine] A 
fragrant flower. < 
Her goodly bofom, like a ftrawberry bed; 
Her neck, like to a bunch of cullambines; 
Her breaft like lillies, ere their leaves be thed ; 
Her nipples, like young bloflom’d jefamines. 
Spenfer. 
Tojest. w. n. gefliculor, Lat.| To divert 
or make merry by words or action. 
Hef not with a rude man, left thy ancefiors be 
ain: cae viii. 4. 
Fear you the boar, and go fo unprovided? 
~ You may jf on: but I do not like thefe feveral 
councils. Shakefpeare’s Richard Wi. 
Jest. x. f. [from the verb.] 
x. Any thing ludicrous, or .meant only to 
taife laughter. 
But is this true, or is it elfe your pleafure, 
Like pleafant travellers, to break a jy h 
Upon the company you overtake } Shakefpeare, 
«As for jeff, there be certain things which ought 
to be privileged from it; namely, religion, matters of 
State, and great perfons. Bacon. 
No man ought to have the efs reverence for the 
principles of religion, or for the holy feriptures, be- 
Saule idle and profane wits can break jes upon them. 
Tilletfor. 


fle bad terad all tragedy to je/t. Pricr. 
3 


J ET 


When you the dulleft of dull things have fald, 
And then afk pardon for the jeff you made. Young. 
2. ‘The object of jets; laughing-ftock. 
1f 1 fafpe& without caufe, why then make fport at 
me; then let me be your jeff, I deferve it. a 
3. Manner of doing or fpeaking feigned, 
uot real; ludicrous, not ferious; game, 
not earneft. 
Yhat high All feer, which T dallied with, 
Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head, 
And giv'n in carneft, what I begg’d in jeff. Shakefp. 
When his playfellows chofe him their king, he 
fpoke and did thofe things in jef, which would have 
become a king in earneft. Grew. 
Je'srer. x. f. [from jef] 
1. One given to merriment and pranks. + 
‘The ikipping king, he rambled up and down 
With thallow yefers, and ralh bavin wits; 
Soon kindled and fooa burnt. Sdake/p. Henry 1V, 
2. One given to farcafm. 
‘Naw, asa jefler, Taccoft you, 
Which never yet one friend hath loft you. Swift. 
3. Buffoon; jackpudding. A jefer, or li- 
cenfed feoffer, was kept at court to the 
time of Charles the firit. 
Another fort of like loofe fellows do pafs up and 
down, amongft gentlemen, by the name of jefferz; 
but are, indeed, notable rogues, and partakers not 
only of many Itealths, but alfo privy to many trai- 
terous practices. Spenfer on Ireland. 
JET. 2. J. (zazac, Saxon; ge¢, Dutch; 
gagates, tee 
1. Jet is a beautiful foffit, of a firm and 
even ftrnéture, and a fmooth furface; 
found in maffes, feldom of a great fize, 
lodged in clay; of a fine deep black, 
having a grain refembling that of wood. 
It is confounded with cannal-coal, which 
has no grain, and is extremely hard ; and 
the jet 1s but moderately fo. Hill. 
Black, forfooth; coal-black, as jer. Shakefp. 
There is more difference between thy flefh and 
hers, than between jet and ivory. Shake/peare. 
The bottom clear, 
Now laid with many a fet, 
Of feed pearl, ere fhe bath’d her there, 


Was known as black as jet, Drayton. 
One of us in glafs is fet, 
One of us you'll find in jer, Swift. 
Under flowing jer, 
The neck flight thaded. Thomfon'’s Summer; 


2. [ Jet, Fr.] A fpout or hoot of water. | 


Prodigious *tis, that one attractive ray 
Should this way bend, the next an adverfe way ! 
For fhould th’ unfeen magnetick jers defeend 
All the fame way, they could not gain their end. 
Blackmore. 
Thus the {mall yer, which hafty hands‘unlock, 
Spurts in the gard’ner's eyes who turns the cock. 


JEW 
JETTY. adje [from jet.} 
1. Made of jet. ý 
2. Black as jet. 


The people about Capo Negro, Cefala, and Mada- 
gafcar, are of a jetty black. ` Brown's Pulgar Err. 
Her hair 
Adown her fhoulders loofely lay difplay’d, 


And in her jetty curls ten thoufand Cupids play’d. ` 


tiora 
Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown, 
Vied for his love in jerry bow’rs below. Pepe. 
JEWEL. x. f. [joreux, French; jeweelen, 
Durch. ] 


1. Any ornament of great value, ufed com- , 


monly of fuch as are adorned with pre- 
cious ftones. 
Here, wear this jewel for me; "tis my picture. 
Shakefpeare. 
They found him dead, and caft into the ftreets, 


An empty eafket, where the jerve/, life, ~ 5 


By fome damn’d hand was robb’d and ta’en away. 
Shakefpeare. 
The pleafure of the religious man, is an eafy and 
portable pleafure, fuch an one as he carries about 
in his bofom, without alarming either the eye oe 
envy of the world: a man putting all his pleafures 
Into this one, is like a travellez’s putting all hia goods 
into one jewel, South. 
2. A precious ftone; a gem. 
Jewels too, ftones, rich and precious tone, 
Stol’n by my daughtér! Shake/p, Merchant of Vex. 
Proud fame’s imperial feat 
With jewels blaz’d, magnificently great. Pope. 
3+ A name of fondnefs; an appellation of 
tender regard. 
Bid farewel to your filters. 
— Ye jewels of our father, with wath’d eyes 
Cordelia leaves you. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
JeweL-nouse, or Office, x. Je The place 
where the regal ornaments are repofited. 
The king -has made him mafter of the jewel~ 
boufe. Sbakefpeare. 
JE'WELLER. x. /- [from jewel] One who’ 
traflicks in precious ftones. 
Thefe grains were as like little dice as if they had 
been made by a jeweller. oyle 
The price of the market to a jeweller in his trade 
is one thiog; but the intrinfick worth of a thing 
to a man of fenfe is another. L’ Eftrange. 
I will turn jeweller; I fhall then deal in diae 
monds, and all forts of rich ftones, Addifon. 
JEWS-EARS. x. /. [from its refemblance of 
the human ear. Skinner.] A fungus, 
tough ‘and thin; and naturally, while 
growing, of a rumpled figure, like a flat 
and varioufly hollowed cup; from an 
inch to two inches in length, and about 
two thirds of its length in breadth. Its 
fides in many places run into the hollow, 


Pope. D z 
3- A yard. Obfolete. > fo as to reprefent in it ridges like thofe 
What orchard unrobbed efcapes, of the human car. It generally grows 
Or pullet dare walk in their yet? == Tuxffer’s Hub. | on the lower parts of the trunks of elder- 


To JET. v. x. [jetter, Fr. | 
1. ‘lo fheot forward; to fhoot out; to in- 
trude; to jut out. 
Think you not how dangerous 
It is to yet upon a prince’s right? Shakefpeare, 
2. To ftrut ; to agitate the body by a proud 
gait. 
Contemplation makes a rare tutkey-cock of him : 
how he jets under his advanced plumes. Shakefp. 
3. To jolt; to be fhaken. [ Fetter, Fr.] 
Upon the jetting of a hackney-coach fhe was 
thrown out or the hinder feat agatnft a bar of iroo 
in the forepart, Wifeman. 
Je'rsam. } w. f. [jetter, French.] Goods or 
Je'rson. other things which, having 
been cat over board in a torm, or after 


e are, thrown upon the fhore,. 
an 


belong to the lord admiral. « 


trees decaying. The common people curé 
themfelves a fore throats with a decoc- 
tion of it in milk. Hill’s Mat. Med. 
Aa herb called jews-ear groweth upon the lower 
artsof elder, and fometimes afhes : in warm water 
it fwelleth, and openeth extremely. Bacon. 
Jews-warr. x. f A 
ftrument held between the teeth, which 
gives a found by the motion of a broad 
fpring of iron, which, being itruck by 
the hand, plays againtt the breath. 
Jews-matiow. 2. fa [corchorus, Latin.] 
Ranwolf fays it is fown in great plenty 
about Aleppo’ as a pot-herb, the Jews 
boiling the leaves of this plant to eat it 
with their meat. Miller. 
Jews-srons, 2. Je The clavated fpine of 


i a very 


kind of mufical in- ~ 


IGN IGN IGN 


a very large ege-thaped fea-tirchin, petri- Such bodies only ftrike fire which have fulphur or [INOR ANCE. y. S. [iguorance, Fr. ignoratiny. 

fied by long lying in the earth. It is of I ignitible Rae. Brown's h moi Latin] `’ ve 

a regular figure, oblong \and rounded, |!¢¥1'vomous. adj. [iguivomus, Lat.] Vo- t. Want of knowledge ; unlearnednefs. 

fwelling in the mi le, and gradually ta- ee, — Be D ed 5 If e clergy te as learned as themfelves are 

oS . anos and igrivomous that moft complain of ignorance in othe t 

me ; e —— <¢ ote ma the moft terrible thocks of the globe. Derbam. k of prayer might remain the fumes” i 

In length, an an inch in ameter ; IGNO'BLE, adj, [ignoble, French ; ignobilis, Ignorance is the curfe of God, 

ridged and furrowed alternately, ina lon- Latin. Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav'’n, 

gitudinal dire¢tion ; and its colour is a], Mean’ of birth; not noble; not of illuf- Shake/pe 

pale dufky grey, with a faint caft of dufky 


‘ Y 1 7 trious race. 
reddifhnefs. It is found in Syria. As when in tumults rife th? igncd/e crowd, 


Still banith your defenders, "till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 
As mott abated captives, to fome nation 


í = Hill’s Mat. Med. | Mad are their motions, and their tongues rana. Thee ies you a ail blows, Shakefpeare. 
Fe conjuncion. (x1 axon. ‘ ryder, we fee right, we fee our woes «. 
1. Sepa it BE or it i fo, that. A |2- Worthlefs; not deferving honour, Ufed | ‘Then what avail it to hare eyes? > 


From ignorance our comfort fluws, . 
‘The only wretched are the wife ! Prior, 
2. Want of knowledge refpecting fome par-- 
ticular thing. ts z 
It ia in every body’s power to pretend ignorance- 
of the law. < Sberlocke. 
3- Want of knowledge difcovered by ex- - 
ternal effect.. In this fenfe it hasa plur. 
Forgive us all our fins, negligences, and ignae- 


rancer. -Com. Pray, . 
Funith me not for my fins and ignorances, Tbs. 
IGNORANT, adj, [ignorant, Fr. ignorans,. 
Lat.] ws 
t. Wanting knowledge; unlearned; unine- 
firucted ; unenlightened. - 
So foolifh was I and ignorant, 1 was as a beaft. 
Pf. \sxiiis- 
Thy letters have tranfported me beyond 
This .zgn’rant prelent time, and I feclnow 
The future in the infant, Shak/peare's Macbeth, . 
In fuch bufinefs : 
Aion is eloquence, and the eyes of th’ ignorant: 
More learned than the ears. Shukefp. Coriolanus? 
He that doth not know thofe things which are of- 
ufe for him to know, is but an ignorant man, what. 
ever he may know befides. n Tillotfor, 
Fools grant whate’er ambition craves, 
And men, once ignorant, are flayes. Popes 
2. Unknown; undifcovered. This is merely: - 
poetical, 7 f 
If you know aught, which does behoye my knowa- 
ledge R 
Thereof to Pè informed, imprifon't not- 
In ignorant concealment..  Shakef, Winter's Tales- 
3. Without knowledge of fome: particular. 
Let not judges be fo ignorant of their.own right, . 
as to think there is not left to them, asa principal 
part of their office, „a wife application-of Jaws. F 
. Bacon's Effays. 
O vifions ill forefeen ! Better had I . 
Liv'd igxorart of future ! fo had borne 


of things or perfons, 
The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs ; 
Her royal ftock graft with ignoble plants. Shakef. 
Icno'siy. adv. i rom ignoble.] Ignomi- 
nioufly ; meanly ; dithonourably ; re- 
ptoachfully ; difgracefully. , 
To thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious, titled them the fons of God, 
Shall yield up all her virtue, al) their fame 
Ignobly ! Milton’: Paradife Loft. 
Here, over-match’d in fight; in heaps they lie ; 
There featter’d o'er the fields ignodly fly, Dryden. 
Icnosi'niovs. adj. [iguominieux, Fr. igno- 
miniofus, Lat.] Mean; fhamefal ; reproach- 
ful; dithonourable. Ufed both of perfons 


and things.” 
They with pale fear furpriz'd, 
Fled ignominious. Milton, 
Cethegus, though a traitor to the ftate, 
And tortur’d, 'fcap'd thia ignominious fate, Dryd. 
They gave, and fhe transterr’d the curs’d advice, 
‘That monarchs fhould their inward foul difguife ; 
By igasminious arts, for fervile ends, 
Should compliment their foes, and thun their friends, 
Prior, 
Nor has this kingdom deferved to be facrificed to 
one fingle, rapacious, obfcure, igncminious Pee Sor. 
sift. 
Icnom1'niousty. adv. [from A he 
“ser ; fcandaloufly ; difgracefully ; 
fhametully ; reproachfully, 
Jt is fome allay to the infamy of him who died’ 
igncminioufly to be buried privately. South, 
I'GNOMINY. x». f. [ignominie, Fr. ignomi- 
nia, Latin.} Difgrace; reproach; fħame; 
infamy ; meannefs; difhonour. 
Adieu, and take thy praife with thee to heav'’n: 
Thy égneminy feep with thee in the grave, Shakefp. 
Rerength from truth divided, and from jut, 


hypothetical particle. 
Abfolute approbation, without any cautions, qua- 
lifications, ifs or ands. Hooker, 
Jf that rebellion 
Came like itfelf in bafe and abje&t roots ; 
1 fay, if damn'd commotion fo appear'd, 
In his true, native, and moft proper fhape, 
You, reverend father, and thefe noble lords, 
Had not been there, Sbakefpears's Henry IV. 
Sf they have done this decd, my noble Jord, 
—/f! talk’ thou to me of ifs 2 Thou art a Sed 
Sbakfp. 
This feeing of all things, becaufe we can #4 
to fee all things, Malbranche makea a proof that 
they are prefent to our minds; and if they be pre- 
fent, they can no ways be prefent but by the prefence 
of God, who coatains them al), Locke, 
This infallibility upon fuppofition, amounts to this, 
that jfa thing be true, it is impoffible to be falfe. 
Tillotfon, 
All of them fuppofed the apoftle to have allowed 
the Epicurean marims to be good; if fo be there 
were no refurrection. Atterbury, 
Tifiphone, that oft haft heard my pray’r, 
Affift, if Oedipus deferve thy care. Pope's Statius, 
2. Whether or no. 
Uncertain if by augury, orchance ; 
But by this eaty rife they all advance, Dryden, 
She doubts ¿f two and two make four: 
Ic can’t—it may be—and it muft; 
To which of thefe muf Alma truft? 
Nay, further yet they make her go, 
In doubting if the doubts or no. Prior. 
3- Allowing that; fuppofe it be granted 
that. 
Such mechanical circumftances, if 1 may fo call 
them, wete not neceffary to the experiments, Boyle. 


Vonsous.adj. [igneur, Lat.] Fiery ; con- 
taining fire ; emitting fire; having the 
nature of fire. 

That the fire burns by heat, leaves us (till igno- 


Tant of the immediate way of igneous folutions, Hlaudable, nought merits but difpraife My part of evil only. . Milton's Paradife Lefa 
Taia di. Cont Glanvitle’s Scepfis. a Monde as tie sion, amre it 4. Unacquainted with. In: a good fenfe. 
we seen adj. (ignis and potens, Lat.] Se cones iatamy ieee «ieee ~ _dgnorant of guilt, I fear not hame, Drydenv. 
renang over fire. — Their generals have been received with honour .|5- Ignorantly madeor donss Unufual. 
Vulcan is called the pow rignipotent, Pope. after their defeat, yours with ignominy after con- His thipping, 
IGNIS FATUUS. n. J. [Latin.] Will with queft, Addifon,'| “Poot ignorant baubles,.on our-terrible feas- 
the wifp ; Jack with the Janthorn. IGNORAMUS. x. f. [Latin.] SEn ait mi ag 


Vapours arifing from putrified waters are ufually 
called ignes fatui. Newton's Opticks, 
To 'GNITE. v. a. [from ignis, fire, Lat.] 
To kindle; to fet on fire. A chymical 
term. 
Take good firm chalk, ignite it in a erucible, and 
then powder it. Grew's Mufaum, 
Iewirion. x. f. [ignition, Fr. from ignite. | 
The aét of kindling, or of fetting on 
firc. 
The laborant ftirred the kindled nitre, that the 
ignition might be prefeatly communicated. Boyle. 
Thofe black circular lines we fee on dithes, and 
ether turned veflels of wood, are the effeéts of jr- 
nition, by the preflure of an edged ftick upon in 
vetfe] turned nimbly in the lathe, . Ray. 
Joxi'tinve. adj. [from ignite] Inflam- 
mable ; capable of.being fet onfire, Not 
in ufe,. 


IGNORANT: #../. One untaught, unlet-- 
tered, uninftruéted. Í 
Did I forthis take pains to teach: - 
: Our zealous ignorants to preach } . Denham, . 
Vonorantiy.adv. [from ignorant.) With-- 
out knowledges unfkilfully ; without in- 
` formation. 
The grz.. and moft cruel foes we have, . 
Are thofe whom you would ignorantly tave, Dryds 
- When a poet, an orator, or a painter has prre- 
formed admirably, we fometimes miftake his bluna- 
ders for beauties, and are fo igvorantly fond -as t 
copy after them, r atts * 
To takol E. V. a. [igncrer, Fr. igvoro,'Lar, . 
Not to know; „to be ignorant of. This- 
word Boyle endeivoured.to introduce; bug. 
it has not been received. 
I ignored not the ftriGer interpretation, giyen by. 
, modera esiticks te divers texte, by me iat A 
g - eee 
4 Philofophy:, 


2. Ignoramus is a word properly ufed by 
the grand inqueft impannelled in the in- 
quifition of caufes criminal and publick ; 
and written upon the bill, whereby any 
crime is offered to their confideration, 
when, they miflike their evidence as de- 
fective, or too weak to make good the. 
prefentment : the effeét of which word fo 
written is, that all farther inquiry upon 
that party, for-that fault, is thereby ftop- 
+ ped; and he delivered without farther an- 
{wer. Cowel, , 
2..A foolith fellow ;.a vain. uninftruGed. 
pretender. A low word. ~ 
Tell an ignoramre,in place and power, that he. 
has a wit and an underftanding zbove all the world, . 


‘and he hal readily admit the commendation. 
South, 


See 


t 


JIN 
“Philafophy would folidly be eftablifhed, if men. 
would more aay ah diftinguith thofe things that 
they know from thofe that they (gxore. ai 
Icno'scrBie. adj. lignsfeibills, Late] Ca- 
able of pardon. | i Dia. 
NG. n. f. { giga, Italian; geige, Teutonick, 
a fiddle.| A light carelefs dance, or tune. 
When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were 
a warlike nation, inftead of their warlike mufick, he 
appointed to them certain lafcivious lays and loofe 
Jigs; by which he fo mollified and abated their cou- 
rage, that they forgot their farmer fiercenefs. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
, As fiddiers ftill, 

Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 
Thruft one more jig upon you. Donne, 
Pofterity hail know that you dare, in thefe jig- 

giving times, to countenance a legitimate poem, 


Ben Fonfon. 
All the fwains that there abide, 

“With jigs and rural dance refort. Milton. 
The inuies bluth'd to fee their friends exalting 
Thofe elegant delights of jig and vaulting, Fenton, 

They wrote to her friends in the country, that 
“fie thould dance a jig next Odtoder at Weltmintter- 
hall. Arbuthnot. 


Another Phebus, thy own Phecbus reigns, 
Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. Pope. 
Jo Jic. w. n. [from the noun.] To dance 
carelefly ; to dance. Exprefed in con- 
tempt. 
As for the jigging part and figures of dances, I 
_ _ count that little. Locke. 
Jalc-maxer. 2. f [jig and make] One 
who dances or plays merrily. 
Your only jig-maker ! what fhould a man do but 
be merry? _ Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
JicaumsBos. x f [A cant word.] A 
trinket ; a knick-knack; a flight con- 
trivanee in machinery. 
He riged all his pokes and fobs 
Of gimeracks, whims, and jiggumbobre Fludibras. 
JILT. x. /- [gilia, Mlandick, to intrap in an 
amour, Mr. Lye. Perhaps from géglot, by 
contraétion ; or gillet, or gillor, the dimi- 
nitive of gi//, the ludicrous name of a 
woman. "Tis alfo called ji//et in Scot- 
, wend. 
3. A woman who gives her lover hopes, 
and deceives him. 
. Avoid both courts and canips, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the zi% 
With the brave, noble, honeft, gallant man, 
To throw herfelf away on fools.  Oreway’s Orphan, 
2. A name of contempt for a waman, 
When tove was all an cafy monarch's care, 
Filts rul'd the ftate, and ftatefmen farces writ. 
Pope. 
Go JiLT. v. a. [from the noun.] To trick 
a man by flattering his love with hopes, 
and then leaving him for another. 
Tell who loves who; 
And wha is ji/ted for another’s fake, Dryden, 
Teil a man, paffionately in love, that he is jilted ; 
bring witneiles of the falfehood of his miftrefs, and 
three kind words of hers fall invalidate all their 
teftimonies. À ; eke. 
To Jit. v.n. To play the jilt; to prac- 
tife amorous deceits. > 
She might have learn’d to cuckold, Jit, and ham, 
Had Covent-garden been at Surinam. Congreve. 
To Jr'ncre. v. x [A word made from 
Jangle, or copied from the found intended 
to be expreifed.] To clink; to found 
. with a kind of tharp rattle. 
What fhould the wars do with thefe sing/ing fools ? 
` i , Shakefp, 


. 


With noifes > 
‘Of roaring, fhricking, howling, singling chains, 
We were awaked. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
The bells the jizgled, and the whittle blew. 
Pope. 


. 


ILL 
You ne'er with jingling words deceive the ear ; 
And yer, on humble objedts, great appear, Smitb. 
What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold, 
In founds and jing/ing fyllables grown old J 

Jiyen. Po {from the verb, ] 

1. Any clink, or fharp rattle. 

2, It is nfed, I think, improperly, to ex- 
prefs the correfpondence of found in the 
effects of rhyme. i 

Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of al] nations; 
who call conceits and jingles wit. Dryden, 

3. Any thing founding; a rattle; a bell. 

If you plant where favages are, do not only en- 
tertain them with trifles aod jingles, but ufe them 
juĝly. Bacon's Effays. 

ILe. x. f. [corrupted from aifle, Fr.J A 
walk or alley in a church or publick build- 
ing. Properly aile. 

Upward the columns fhoot, the roofs afcend, 
And arches widen, and long i/es extend. Pope. 

Ine. x, fe [aifle,Fr.] An ear of corn. 

Ainfworth. 


Pope. 


ILE'US. n. f. [Latin.] 

An ileus, commonly called the twifting of the 
guts, is really either a cireumvolution, or infeition 
of one part of the gut within the other, Arbuthnot. 

ILIX. n. f. [Latin.] 

The ilex, or great fearlet oak, thrives well in 
England, is a hardy fort of tree, and eafily raifed of 
acorns. The Spaniards have a fort they call enzina; 
the wood of which, when old, is finely chambletted, 
as if it were painted, Mortimer. 

Iurac. adj. (iliacus, Lat,] Relating to the 
lower bowels. 

The iliac paffion is a kind of convulfion in the 

ae f 

Irurac Paffon. A kind of nervous cholic, 
whofe feat is the ilium, whereby that gut 
is twifted, or one part enters the cavity 
of the part immediately below or above ; 
whence it ig alfo called the volvulus, from 
volve, to roll. b A 

Thofe who die of the Mg pa ion have their bel- 
lies much fwelled. Voyer on the Humours, 

ILK. adj-fealc, Saxon.} ‘The fame. Ít is 
ftill retained in Scotland, and denotes 
each: as, r/k ane of you, every one of you. 
It alfo fignifies the fame ; as, Macinteb 
Ms that ilk, denotes a gentleman whofe 

urname and the title of his eftate are the 
fame ; as, Macintofh of Macintofh. 

Shepherds, fhould it not yfhend 
Your roundels freth, to hear a doleful verfe 
Of Rofalind, who knows not Rofalind, | 
That Colin made? i/k can I you reheatfe. Spenfer, 

Inu. adj. jon from Evit, and re- 
taining all its fenfes. 

1. Bad in any refpeét; contrary to good, 
whether phyfical or moral; evil. Sce 
Evit. j 

There fome iK planet reigns ; 

I mutt be patient, till the Heavens look 
With an afpeét more favourable. Skhakefp. 

Of his own body he was i//, and gave 
The clergy i// example. Shakefp. Henry VIN. 

Neither is it iX air only that maketh an i feat, 
but i// ways, i// markets, and i// neighbours, 

Bacon's Effays. 

Some, of an iX and melancholy nature, incline the 
company to be fad and ill-difpofed: others, of a jo- 
vial nature, difpofe them to be merry. Bacon. 


know not that evil is ever ufed in this 
fenfe. 


You with me health in very happy feafon; , 
For I am on the fudden fomething #7. Shakefp. 

I have known two towne of the greateit conle- 
quence loft, by the governouts falling #// in the time 
of the fieges. Temple. 


lum", fs 


2. Sick ; difordered ; not in health. If" 


TREL 


1, Wickednefs; depravity; contrariety to 


holinefs. 
Ill, to man’s nature, as it ftands perverted, hath 


a natural motion ftrongeft in continuance. Bacon, 
Young men to imitate all i/r are prone ; 

But are compell’d to avarice alone : 

For then in virtue’s thape they follow vice. Dryd. 


Strong virtue, like ftroog nature, ftruggles Rill, 


Exerts iefelf, and then throws offthe i. Deydene 
2. Misfortune; mifery. 
Who can all fenfe of others is efcape, 
. Is but a brute at beft in human fhape. Yate’s Juv. 


Though plung’d in i//s and exercis'd in care, 
Yet never lec the noble mind defpair ; 
When preft by dangers, and befet with foes, 
The gods their timely fuccour interpofe; 
And when our virtue finks, o’erwheim’d with grief, 
By unforefeen expedients bring reliet. 
A. Philips, 


IL. adv, 
t» Not well; not rightly in any refpeét. 
Ill at eafe, both the and all her train 
The feorching fun had borne, and beating rain. 
Dryden, 
2, Not eafily; with pain; with difficulty. 
‘Thou defir'tt 
The punithment all on thyfelf! alas! 
Bear thine own firt; #// able to fuftain 
His full wrath, whofe thou feel’ft as yet leaft part, 
And my difpleafure bear’ft fo iX, Ailton. 
Jll bears the fex a youthful lover’s fate, 
When juft approaching to the nuptial ftate. Dryden. 


Itt, fubftantive or adverb, is ufed in com- 
pofition to exprefs any bad quality or 
condition, which may be eafily under- 
ftood by the following cxamples. 

Inv. fulfantive. 


Dangerous conjectures in #// breeding minds. 
h Shak, Hamleta 
T have an i//-divining foul : 
Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. Shakefpeare. 
No Idok, no laft adieu before he went! = 
In an i// boding hour to laughter fent, Dryd. “Zz, 


know 
The voice ¿X boding, and the folemn found. 
Phillips. 
The wifeft prince on earth may be deceived by 
the craft of i//defigning men. Swift's Examintre 
Your i// meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal iriends and guefte, 
Appointed to await me thirty fpies, 
Who threat’ning crue! death, conftrain’d the bride 
To wring from me and tell to chem my fecret. 
Milton. 
A fpy diftinguith’d from his airy ftand, 
To bribe whofe vigilance, Azzilthus told 
A mighty fum of i/f perfuading gold. 
ILL. adverb. 
There fuunded an iX according ery of the enemies, 


and a lamentable noife was carried abroad. 
ifd. xvii. 10, 


Pape. 


My colleague, 
Being fo iX affected with the gout, 
Will not be able to be there in pevfon. 
The examples 
Of every minute's initance, prefent now, a 
lave put us in thefe /// befeeming arms. Shake/p. 
Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe : 
1 would reftore the fruitful Kent, the gift 
Of Vortigern, or Hengilt’s #7 bought aid. Dryden. 
We fimple toalters take delight 
To fee our women's teeth look whites 
And ev'ry faucy i// bred fellow 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. < Prior. 
The ungrateful treafon of her i// chofen hufband 
overthrows her. Sidney. 
Envy, haw does it look? How meagre and iX 
complexioned ? It preys upon itfelf, and exhauits the 
fpirits. Collier, 


Ben Fonf. 


There grows, 
In my moft iX compos’d affection fuch 
A ftanchiefs avarice, that, were | king, 
I thould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakefpe 
To what end this i// concerted lye, 
Palpable and grofs ? Dryden's Den Bi 
us 


` 


t 


ILL 


Our generals at prefent are fuch as are likely to; 
make the belt ufe of their numbers, Without throw- 
ing them away on any é// concerted projecte: i 

Ce F Adaifon on the War., 

The fecond daughter A a peevith, froward, i// 
conditioned creature as ever was, . Arbuthnot. 

No Perfian arras hides his homely walls l 
With antick vetts, which, through their fhądy fold, 
Betray the ftreaks of i// diffembled gold. Dryd. 

You fhal! not find me, daughters 
After the lander of mott ftep-mothers, 

Til ey’d unto you. Sbak/peare's Cymbeline, 
Fite thy Giter’s tears, , r 
Thy father’s anguith, and thy brother’sdeath, > 


` 


In th? purfuit of our i% fated loves. Addifon. 
+) Others i// fated are condema'd to toil 4 
Their tedious life. t e ' Prior. 


Plain and rough nature, left to itfelf, is much 
better than an artificial ungratefulnefa, and fuch fu- 
died ways of being i fathioned, P Leck, 

Muchwbetter, when I find virtue in a fair lodg- 
ìng, than when I am bound to feek it in an il? 
tavoured creature, ike a pearl in a duaghill. 


Near to ao old ii favoured caftle they meant to 
perfotm their uaknightly errand, + i Sidiey. 
If aman had but an i// favoured nofe, theydeep, 
thinkers would contrive to impute the caufe.to the; 
prejudice of his educatian. * Swift. 
T'was at her houfe the hour the appointed, 
—And you fped, fir? 
—Very ¿l fayouredly. Shakefp. 
They would’ not make bold, as every where they 
do, to deftroy s// formed and mif-fhaped a. 
3 ore ocke, 
The fabled dragon never guarded more 
The golden fleece, than h¢his iH got ftore. 
a U Dryd. Juv. 
Bid him employ his care for thefe my friends, ¢ 
«+ And make good ufe of his #// gotten power, 
By thelt’sing men much better than himfelf, 
“ Addif, Cato. 
Jil govern’d pafGons in a prince’s breait, 
azard his private and the public reft, Waller. 


‘That knowledge of theirs is very fuperficial and 
tf grounded. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Til grounded paffions quickly wear away; 
What's built upon efteem can ne'er decay. Wilf. 
Hither, of /join’d fons and daughters born, 
Firft from the ancient world thefe giants came. 
Milton, 
Nor has he erred above once by i7/ judged fuper- 
we ` Garth. 
id you never tafte delicious drink out of ao i// 
looked veffel ? L’ Effrange. 
The match had been fo #// made for Plexirtus, 
that his #// led life would have tumbled to deitruc- 
tion, had there not come fifty to his defence. 
Sidney. 
‘Thefe are the produét 
Of thofe iZ mated marriages thou faw’ft, 
Where good with bad were match’d. Milton, 
The works are weak, the garrifon but thin, 
Difpirited with frequent overthrows, 
Already wavering on their ///mann'd walls. 
He wiil not hear me out! 
Wasever criminal forbid to plead ? 
Curb their #//manner'd zeal. Dryden. 
It is impoffible for the moft i// minded, avari- 
cious, or cunning clergyman to do the leaft injuftice 
to the meanett cottager, in any bargain for tythes . 
Suift, 
’d his ear, 
in his face! 
Dryden. 
The eternal Jaw of things muft not be altered, to 
comply with his ordered choice, Locke. 
When you expofe the fcene, 
Down the W organ'd engines fall, 
OW fly the vizards, 
For Phthia fix'd is my return ; 
Better at home n.y ill paid pains to mourn, 
Than from an equal here fultain the public fcorn, 
Dryden. 


Dryd. 


Soon as the /// omen’d rumour reach 
Who can defcribe th’ amazement 


Swift, 


There motley images her fancy ftrike, 
Figures i// pair'd, aud fimilies unlike. 
Sparta has not to buait of fuch a woman; 
Aor Troy tothank her, for her ill plac’d Jove. 
Dryden, 
NOL Ta 


Pets, 


Sidney. |- 


ol Leb 


J fnll direct you, a tafk for which I take myfelfl Viva rive, 
1 Motto be i/ qualified, becaufe I have had opportuni | 
Lote Svift! 


pleafing or difpleafing, either in thert-! 


Ves to obferve the follies of women. 
AGtions are 
felves, or confidered as a means to-a greater, and 
More defireablé end: the eating of a well-feafoned 
dith, fuited toa man's palate, may move the mind, 
"by the’ delight itfelf at accémpanies the eating, 
‘without. reference to any othe 
confideration of :the pleafure there is in health and 
ftrength may add 


low ao #/relithed potion. * Locke|| 
Bluthes, #// rettrain’dy betray: | p ee hl 
~ Her‘thoughts intettiveon the bridal daye Po j 
Behold the fruit of i//' rewarded pain. Dryden. 
"o Vhe godinformia,\ ete + aT 
. „This ill ihap'd body with a dariug foul... Dryden. 


There waa 
forted = whole pyramids of fweetmeats for boys and 


women; but little of folid meat for men, 7 


Dryden! 4 


a j 
Tt does not belong to the prieft’s office to impofe 
this name iu baptifm: he may refufe to pronounce 
the fame, if the parents give them Judicrous, filthy, 
or i//-foudding names, As o Ayliffe. 
Ui {pirited Wor'tter, did we not fend grace, ! 
Pardon and terms of love toall of you ? Shakefp. 
From thy foolith heart, vain maid, remove * ~~ 
An ufelefs forrow, and an i// ftare’d love. 9. Prior. 
Ah, why th' ¿X fuiting paftime muft J try? 
To gloomy care, my thoughts alone are free: , 
il the gay {ports with troubled hearts agrec.. 
Pope's Ody fey. 
Holding of H// tated things in the mouth will 
Make a {mall falivation, : ~ Grewj 
The maid, with downeaft eyes, and mute with 
. grief, ` i M 
For death unfinifh'd, and i tim’d relief, © 1 l 
Stood fuHen to her fuit, Dryden's Ovid. 
How fhould opinions, 
there be any fufpicion of intereft or defign, as there 
never fails to be; where men find themfelves id/ 
treated? 9) 31 Locke, 
That boldnefs and [pirit which Jads get amongft 
theirplayfellows at fchool, has, ordinarily a mixture 
of rudenefs and i// turned confidence ; fo that thefe 
mifbecoming and difingenuous ways of thifting in 
the world muft be unlearned, F. Lacke. 
IL. before words beginning with /, ftands 
for iz. t 1 
ItLA'CHRYMABLR. adj. [Wachrymabilis, 
Lat.] Incapable of weeping, Dig. 


Iuua'pse. v.f. T Lat.] 
t. Gradual emiffion or entrance of one thing 
into another. : : 
As a plece of iron red Hot, 
illapfe of the fire into it, 
fo the fouls of the bleffed, 
vine effence into them, 


a 


by'reafon: of the 

appears all over like fire; 

by the i/lapfe of the di- 

fhall be all over divine: 
Norris, 

2. Sudden attack ; cafual coming. « 

Life is oft preferved 
By the bold fwimmer in the fwift illapfe 


Of accident difattrous. Thomfan’s funmer. 
fo ILLA'QUEATE. «= a. [ iagqueo, | 
Lat.} To entangle; to entrap; to en- 

fnare. ; 


l am ilaqueated, but not truly captivated into 

your conclufion. More's Divine Dialogues. 
ILLAQUEA'TION. x. f. [from illaqueate i 
t. The a& of catching ot enfnaring. 

The word in Matthew doth not only fignify fuf- 
penfion, or pendulous Wagqueation, but alfo fuffocad 
tion. Brown. 

z. A fnare; any thing to catch another; a 
noofe. 

ILLA'TION, m. S- [ilatio, Vat.) Inference; 
conclufion drawn from premifes. 

Herein there feems to be a very erroneous i/Aition 
from the indulgence of Gad unto Cain, concluding 
an immunity unto himfelf. 0 Brown. 

dlation fo orders the intermediate ideas as to 
difeover what connection there is in each link of 
the chain, whereby the extremes are held together, 

j Los ke. 


t 


IJ ĪTLAUDABLE. 5 adj. 
r end; to which the, 


a new guft, able to make us fwal-! 


A t 
pletity enough, but the difhes were iM Iuve/eat, 


thus fettled,- be given up, if 


ILL 


‘adj. [illatus, Lat.] Relating to 
_ illatiqn.or conclufion. : k 
In common difcaurfe or writing fuch cafual pars 
ticles as for, becanfe, manifeft the aX of reafoning 
as well as the (ative particles then and therefore. 
as. P Water. 
[iaudabilis, Lat] 
r commendation, * 
. th divided, and from juft, 
Waudable, nought merits but difpraife. ~ Dilton, 
ILL'AUDABLY, adv. [from ANS 
` worthily s “without deferving praife. , ` 
Jt is natural for all feoplé to form; not Maudably, 
o favourable à judgment of their own country.* © 
mae TS ’ CS p Broome, 


J Con- 


` Unworthy of praifé o 


Streneth from tru 


sto 
adj. [in and legalis, Lat. 
"“trafy-t6 liw. mr eg, e 
„Nọ patent can ablige the fubjett againit law, un- 
lefs an ilegal- patent palfed in one kingdom can bind 
another, and not itfelt. Swift. 
Iuuecaltiryr, a. f. [from ilegal] Contra- 
riety to law. : 
*. He withed- them to-confiderwhat votes they had 
ı palfed, of the ilegality of alt thofe commiffions,iand 
of the unjuftiiablenefs of all the proceedings by vir- 
tue of them. ts Clarendon, 
ILLEGALLY, adw. m illegal] in a 
manner contrary to law. — 
ILue'ciBue. adj. [iz and legibilis, 
. Latin.) What cannot be read, 
The fecretary poured the ink-bor all over the 
. writings, and fo defaced them that they were made 
altogether i/ezible. nin Howel, 
J- [from illegitimate. ] 


ri 


from legos 


Inceer'rimacy,. m. 
State-of baftardy. — 
ILLEGITIMATE. adj, 
Lat.] Unlawfully 
- gotten in wedlock. 
+, {Grieve not at your ftate; 
“For all the world is HHegitiniate, Cleatteland. 
1 Being Wegltimate, Iwas deprived of that endeare 
ing tendernefs and uncommon fatisfaction, which a 
> good man'tidds in the love and converfation of a pas 
rent. Addifon's Spe€tator. 
ILLEGI'TIMATELY, adv. [from  slegiti=. 
maze.| Not begotten in wedlock. 
ILLEGITIMAITION, m. f [froin egitia 
mate.| The ftate of one not begotten in 
wedlock, ey ita | 
Richard JI, had a fefolytion, out of his’ hatred to 
both his brethren, to difable their iffues, upon falfe 
and incompetent pretexts; the one of attainder, the 
other of ‘Megitimation. 2 à ` Bacon, 
ILLR'VIABLE. adv. [4ver, Fr.] What can- 
not be levied or exacted. 
“He re@tified the methad of collecting his revenue, 


and removed obfolete and ilfewtable parts of charge. 
i Hale, 


[iz and legitinur, 
begotten; not be- 


G 


— ' 
Iuura‘vouren. adj? Deformed. 
O, whata world of vile illfavour’d faults 
Look handfome in three hundred pounds a-year ! 
ri Shakefp. 
Inura'vouREDLY. adv. + 
te With deformity. 
2. Roughly ; ruggedly: 
uage. 
He fook him very'ilffavouredly for the time, 
` raging through the very bowels of his county, and 
plundering afl wherefoever he came. _ Howel 
Iuura'vourzpness. m. fe Deformity. . 
ILLI'BERAL. adj. [illiberalis, Latj™=., 
1. Not noble: not ingenuous. , 
The charity of moit men is grown fo cold, ‘and 
their religion fo beral. King Churles, 
2. Not munificent; not generous; fparing. 
Yet fubfift they did, and well toot an argument 
that that earth did not deal out their nourith ment 
‘with an overtparing or Hidere! hand. . I oadavurd, 
Innepera'trry. ge fe [ilitberalitas, Lat. 
from fhidera’.] ` 


671 “oe ’ 


in Iudicrovs lan- 


i. Mean- 


= P > : 
FEL “ATT, ILL 
4. Meanrefs of mind. ie, } for, the hath been willing to fee them deprived off To ILLU/MINATE. v. a. [dhuminer, Fr. 
Parfi -i dlinefes’ warnt'òf mu- |". Power todo mifehief’ —- . Swift. err Tis 
ee eects eI 3s Wickednefs: *" Tei callphtén ; to fipa iih Lat 
-~ nificence. - "TE wd, a hou WEE a 1. ‘To enlighten ; to fupply with light, 
. The illiberality of page in allowance towards be cate A WE AN u a k att G wit y gore Rir abl 
their Pr is‘ an harmful error, and aaa The re/=Mhould attendit ' Ress: Fare K grate my jm api u 3 pn at im 
Ce a aN ens i RE TEL NATPRE. tof, [ill Indvvgtyres| Fla-\| white he sume mane bos cock ia oY 
Turi/BERALLY. adi. [from illiberal.) pae n : as all nature is i//uminated bya fingle light. 
D T, aes « bitnal malevolence; want of humanity. . Wotton, 
3 


: p S ~ Tjon « Minature inclines man to thofe actions that 
Ohe that had been bountil only upon di ~ thwart and four'and, ‘difturb’ converfation, and con- 
„and incogitancy, /iderah'y retracts. 


e i on i M s fils of a pronenets to doril) turns, attended with a'|-- 
Teuierr, adj. [allicitus, Lar. licite, Fr.) r 
| 


yee 


t 
4 
{ 
He made the ftars, 
And fet them in the firmament of heav’n, 
T iluminate theearth and rule the night. Milt. 
Reafon our guide, what can fhe more reply 

Than thet the fun ii/yminares the iky ; 
“han that nigh? rife: from hisabfent ray, 

„And his returning luftre Ieindles day? Prior. 
2. To adorn with feftal lamps or bonfires. 
3- To enlighten intelle@ually with know- 


s A fecret joy upon thefighe of any milchief that befals 
 vabother, addiof an utterinfenfibility of any kindnefs 
(dort him.c wy bicelles Be TS L 
ILLNA'TURED. adj. from rilnative. | | 
‘ye ‘Habitpdlly malevolent; Wanting kind. 
hef orn good ġill; mifchievons ; defi 


a Unlawful; as, an s/licite trade. 7" 
To Tuivcnren. Pe we [em and. Jighte.]) 
To enlighten; to illuminate. A word, 

~ Tarlievesenly inRaleighrrn aora? 
Corporeal wht cannot be, becaufe then it would 


not pierce the fr, nor.diaphonous. bodies 3 and ye rous.of another's evil. .:: ; A : ledge or grace. 
s every day we fee the air fllightened. +, Raleigh. | at, Thefe ill qualities denominate a perfon il/natured, „Satan had’no power to abufe the Mbeminated world 
-ILLI MITABLE. adj. [in and. limes, Lat. ] they being ¥icBsas: male thim ‘grievous and uneafy | - with lis impoftures. Sands’s Travels, 


When he iKuminates the: mind with fupernatural 
light, he does not extinguifh that which is natural. 
’ i l soa i Locke. 
4, To adorn with pi&tures or initial letters 
‘i, of various colours. 
$+. 20 illuftrate. 


foal whoovhe-deals and affaciates bimfelf with! | 
eph joer Lel mat sr gence go: a Saud 
o> Stay, filly bird, th’ iratu’ ditafk refulel; $ ° | 
Nór bethdbeterofunwelomte gews. =} Hddifen 
A Jadtunighe ibe: ont! oti thofe -i//matated beingd are 
“are at enmijtyavich mankind, and do therefore ` 


- Phat which camot. be boundedvor lim 
mited. snela Whi | 
Althdugh in adoration of? idols untó sthefubtiled 
heads, the worfnip perhaps might be fymbalicals, yey 
was the idolatrydirc&t in the-peoplt,iwhof dredu 
lity is WMimitable, and who may be «made to believe 
that anything.is'God.. 2 on yaa? vBrewhi 
With what an awful worlJ=revolving power, n  } 
Were firft th’ unwieldy planetslauneh'd along „3 
* “Phe ilimtigble voiät ` * Thomfin's Sumnter. 
Iuui’mirasty.” ate” [froin imitable.) 


Without fufceptibility of hounds: |" 


ey pleafure in tiling tedi with groundlefs terrors, ’- 
Chr) ey eel iia + Atterbury 
2. Philips applies itto land. Untraétable j 
„~ hat yielding to culture. el 
-: ’ The fondly ftudious of inereale, | 
‘Rich foreign mold on their i./ralsined land, 


and to iluminate the feveral pages with variety of 
< examples, Watts. 


illumination; Pr. from illuminate.) 


‘Ty "The a& of fupplying with light. 


ad a a aei, M idus. el a P S ! 
Tue sirsp. adj [in and dimes, date gli Misa URED ty, ade” (fror alluatiured.}| 2. That which gives light, aan 
a mité, T r. | Unbounded ; interminable, Ina peevi th, froward mannere- 9 I «© The fun is but a body illightened, and an Mumi- 


wation created. + Raleigh's Hifory. 
3. Feftal lights hung ont asa token of joy. 
Flow’rs are ftrew'd, and lamps io order plac’d, 
© And windows with idoninationsgrac’d. Dryden. 
4 Brightnefs ; fplendour. b 
The illuminators of manuferipts borrowed their 
© title from the i/umination which a bright genius 
- Biveth to his work., Felton, 
5. Infufion of intelle&nal light; know- 


TLLI'MÌTEDNESS. 2. fi f from ,ilhimited.} 
.» Exemption from all bounds. Jui 
The abfolutenefs and Wimitednefs of his com- 
milion was generally much fpoken: of, | 

" Clarendon; 
ILLITERATE, adj.J, iliteratns, \ Lat} 
' Uniettered; untaught; unlearned; uns 
enlightened by feience. = cemre yi |! 


‘TeDwa'vUREDNESS, z fe ti p= illnatured.] 
Want of 2 kindly difpofition. t 
ILLo'G1CAlo adj, [in and logical.) 
1. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of 
reafoning! ON ir 1 red - 
* e One'of the @iflerters’ appeared ‘to Dr.'Sanderfon 
+ -forbold und ifogied? th the difpute)'as forced him to 
fay, he had néver met with a man of more pertina- 


£ Whe duke was iterate, yet had learned: a Minus, enhi ace oh 3 H : 
SG Be K fid , and lefs abilities, Walon. ledge Or grace. 
wate hin of the belnftruments o erena 4 [2 Conttary'to'the'rules ofreafon. P -11 || Hymns and plalmsare uch kinds of prayerde ate 
i ; - P Wotton\ Reafon cannot difpute and make an Inference fo | ,.nntconceived upon a fuddeo; but framed hy medita= 
i mu verake wollers emperick like, applies i utterly Magical. 7 Decay of Piety. |. tion beforehand, or by, prophetical jl/umination are 


infpired. Hooker. 

ı , We haye forms of prayer imploring God’s aid 

~s and blefing for the i//umination of ovr labours, and 
the turning them into goood and holy ufes. 

. Bacon, 

No holy paffion, no i//umination, no. infpiration, 
can be now a fufficient commiffion to warrant thofe 
attempts which contradict the common rules of peace. 

Sprati?s Sermons, 

ILLv/MINATIVE. i [illeminatif, Fr. 

from illuminate] Having the power, to 
pive light. 

What makes it(lf and other things be feen, being 
accompanied by light, is called tire: what admits 
the i/sminative aXtion of fire, and is not feen, is 
called air. Digby on Bodies. 

InLuMina’Tor. 2. f. [ftom iluminate.) , 

1. One who gives light. 

z. One whofe bufinefs it is to decorate 
books with pitures at the beginning. of 


chapters. 

Uluminaters of manufcripts borrowed their title 
from the illumination which a bright genius giveth 
to his work. ` p Felton, 

Iunu'’sion. a. f. [illufio, Latin; ilufin, 
Fr.] Mockery; falle fhow; counterfeit 
appearance ; errour. . 

That, ditill’d by magick flights, 

Shall raife fuch artificial fprights, 

As, by the thength nf their iu/ion, 

Sball draw him on to his canfution. Shakefp. 
<4 There wanted not fame about him that would have 
perfuaded him that all was butan iM fiom. Bacon. 


In.o'cicauty. adv. [from illogical} In 
amanner contrary to the Jaws of argu- 
REDE Ty rele Sasa 

To ILLUDE. v, a. [Mudo, Lat.) To de- 
; ceive; -tomeck ; to impofe on; to play 
“upong to torment by fome contemptnons 
‘artifice of mockery. ' 

- Sometimes athwart, fometimes he rook him 


To minds difeas’dunfafe chance remedies 
“The learn’d in {chools,:whete knowledge firft began. 
Studies with care th’ anatomy of man; | 
e Sees*virtues vice, and pafligns ja thelt eaule, 
- And fame fyomelcience, net from fortune draws, | 
eee A 2 Dryden 
In the frit ages of Chriftianity not only the learn 
ed antt the wife, but the ignorant and iterate em- 
braced torntents and death, i Lillotfon., 
li LITERATENESS. 2. /. [from illiterate. ] 
~ Want of learning; ignorance of feience. , 
Many acquainted with chymittry bnt by report, 
have, fram the jKireratencfi and impoftures of thole 
that pretend flcill in it, entertained an ill opinion off 
the art. r 1 B py keu 
Tunr'terarure. 4 f. (ix and literature.) 
Want of leatning.: A wotd not much 
ufeds 
-Fs “Vhe more ufual caufes of this deprivation are 
wantof holy orders, i/izerature, or inability for the! 
difchargrof that facred function, and {iteligion. 
, 2 Aglige’s Puvergon, 
Aeaness. af [fram it] 
1. Badnefs or inconvenience of any kind 
naturalvor.moral. i 
He thar has his chains krocked Off, and the pri- 
fon-doors fet open, vs perfectly at liberty, though his 
preference be dete:mined to flay, by the iWuefrof the 
weather, i Locke. 
2. Sicknefs; malady; diforder of health. 
On the Lord's day which immediately preceded 
his i//neft, he had received the facrament: 
Atterbury. 


ftrait, a TE 
And falfed oft his blow, v iude him with fuch bait, 
Fairy Queen, 
In vain we meafure this amazing fphere, 
` While its circumference, feorning to be brought 
Evins into. fancy’d fpace,. iudee our vanquih.’d: 

2; . thonghte, + - ’ Priore 

To ILLU'MF. v. a. [illuminer, Fr.] 

1. To enlighten; to illuminate. 

r Wheniyon fame ttar, that’s weitward from the pole, 
Had made his courfe, t’ iure that part of heav’n, 
Where now itburns. ` Shakfpeare’s lumlet. 

2. To brighten; to adorn. í 

The mountain's brow, 
Tlum'd with fluid gotd, his near approach 
Betokens. + ý F emjfen's Summer. 
To lLLU'MINE, v. a. [iluminer, e] 
te To enlighten; to fupply with light. 
Tocontirm his words, out flew — , 
Millions of flaming fwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims: the fudden blaze 
Far round iumin’ d hell, Milton. 
Whatin me is dark,’ h 
Hlumine! what is low, raile andfupport! — ATiltox. 
2. To decorate; to adorn. j 


Sì h j i F j 3 So oft they fell 
an: a ee m received of the To Cato, Virgil paid one honeftline į Into the fame i/ufion; notas man, 
infelent faction, during her late neft at Wind-, O let my country’s friends ¿Mumine mine. Pope. | Whom they triumph’d, once laps'd. Milton. 


4 Aa 


My health is infufficient to amplify thefe remarks, + 


ILLUMINATION om. fe (illuminatio, Latin; 


IM SIMA ; gEiMA 


Im is ufed commonly, in compofition: 2.'Show; appearance. 
for iz before mute letters, What is im Things of the world fill the imaginative part with 
in Latin, when it ‘is ‘not negative, is a oe fantaftick imagery, Taylor, 

a T beua r Witers. as at can thy imagery of forrow mean 2. 
otten em`in rench; and ou i Secluded from the world, and all its care, 
«the Latin or French: occurs to their Hatt thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear? . Prior. 
minds, ufe im or em: formerly im was All the vifionary beauties of the profpect, the paint 
more common, and now. em feems, to] _ 308 iegery that attracted ourfentes, fade and difa 
prevail, 


a > j g Rogert.. 
1 Y 5 . i fae $ 
UMAGE. `m, f. pie © royale tee, 3- Forms of the fancy, falfe ideas; imagi- 
Latin.) 4 


nary phantafnis. ja 
1. Any corporeal reprefentation, generally 


It might bea mere dream which he faw; the time 
gery of a melancholick fancy, fuch as mufirg men 
ufed of ftatues; a itatue; a picture; 
Whole is this image and fuperfeription, 1 Marr, 


miitake for a reality, tterbury. 
ta The one is too like an image, and fays nothing ; 


a . ~ 


An-exeufe for uncharitablenefs, drawn from pre- 
tended inability, isof all others the molt general pre- 
vailing iMufion, Atterbury, 

Many are the Wyfions by which the enemy endea- 
vours to cheat men into fcurity, „and defeat their 
falvation. k ww Rogers, 

To dream once more I clafe my willing eyes; 
Ye foft iufions, dear deceits, arife! = Pope. 

We mutt ufe fome illuficn to vender a paftoral de- | 
Lightfyl; and this confits in expofing the beft fide 
only of a thepherd’s life, and in concealing its mi- 
feries. ‘ ‘ Pope. 

Aniv'siv%. adj. [from illufus, Latin.] De- 
ceiving by falfe fhow. 4 

‘The heathen bards, who idle fables dret, 

Thfve dreams in miyftick forms expreft. 


4. Reprefentations in writing; fuch de- 
feriptions as force the image‘of the thing 


[MAČGINABLE. adj. [imagizable, Fr. from 
Jmagixe.] Poffible to be conceived. ~ 
lt is not imaginable that men will be brought to 


i Blackmore, and the other too like my lady’s olde, fon, ever- deter a 5 ae 
hi : Koy cribed upon the mind; +» | 

= A While the fond fout f more talking, ’ Shakfpeare. Iwi de N DER TeS 

rapt in gay vifions of unreal blifs, Thy brother l, ‘eo RAs. poem. any Hance. 

«. Shakefp. poot Ee ryden 


Still paints th* Mxfve form. Themfon's Spring. 
Ttiu'sory. adj. [from ix and luforius, 
Latin; iMufaire, French. ] Deceiving; | 


Even like a tony image, cold'and numb 

‘The image of a deity may bea proper object for that 

which is but the image of a religion. South, 
Still muft I be upbraided with your line ; 


fraudulent. But your late brother did not prize melefs,, obey what they cannot efteem, Scud, 
Subtilty, ig thofe who make profeffion to teach or | ~~ Becaufe I could not boalt of imager, | Dryden, Men funk ‘into the greateft darknefs imaginable, , 
end truth, hath paffed for a virtue: a virtue in- 2. An.idol; a falfe god. retain fome fenfe and awe of a Deity. Tillorfon. 


decd, which, confifting for the moft part In nothing 
but the fallacious and iWu/ory ufe of obfcure or dee 
Ceitful terms, is only fit to make men more conceited 
in their ignorance. Loeke, 
To ILEU'STRATE” œ. x. [Mufro, Latin ; 
illuftrer, Fr] a 
1. To brighten with light, 


MA'GINANT. adj. [imaginant, French. ] 
Imagining; forming ideas. 4 
We will enquire what the force of imagination is, 
either upon the body imaginant, ot upon Another 
ody, j ALON, 
IMAGINARY. adj. [imaginaire, Fr. from 
imagixe.] Fancied ; vifionary ; éxiftin 


Manaffeh fet the carved image in God’s houfe., 
t r Chron. 
FA ca reprefentation; likenefs. 
ng may’it thou live, 
To bear his image and renew his glories t Shake, 
1 have bewepta worthy hufband’s death, Å 


And liv'd by lookingon his imager: - 2 


* : But now two mirrours of his rincely femblance , pa et 3 
e. To brighten with honour. 3 Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death, Shakefp, only in the Imagination. + 
Matter to meofglory ! whom their hate He made us to his image all agree: _, Falfe forrow'seye, z Des 
Mlufprates, when they fee all regal pow’r © Thatimage is the foul, and that mutt be, m Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary, 
cia to me to pe eis a. r Milton.) Or not the maker's image, orbe free, Dryden. E, a Sbakfpeare, 
Thee fhe enroll’d her garter’ nights among, 1 m i xpectation whirls me round : y 
7 8 i as Seniblance  fhow + appearance. ` Th imaginary selith is fo fweet, 


Mluftrating the nøble litt. Phillips. 
g. To explain; to clear; to elucidate. 

Authors. take up popular conceits, and from tra- 

dition unjuftifiable, or falfe, illuflraze matters of un- 


Deny to fpeak with me? They're fick, they're 
weary. el» 
They have travell‘d all night! Mere fetches, 
The images of revolt. Shake/peare's King Lear. 


Thatitenthants my fenfe. * i Shakefp. 
„ Fortune as nothing elfe buta power imaginary, to 
which the fucceffes of human actions and ene \ 


deoijable truth. Brown. This isthe man thould do the bloody deed : _ deavours were for. their variety afcribed, A. 
ILLUSTRA'TION. 7. J [illiPration, Fro] othe image of a wicked heinous fault - r Raleigh's Hiflory, 
= h Tasi S Shak "r King. Fobi Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs 1 fuffer, 
from illuftrate.] Explanation ;_ elucida- eae yea ap ake peare’s King Joba. Imaginary ills and fancied tortures ? Addifon, 
tion; expofition. It is feldom ufed in The face of things a frightful muge bears, Set y = iy, : 
bila Tait x inei fi ia] | 40d prefent death in various forms appears. Imacinatrion, a. Jo imagination, Lat. ima- 
its original fignification for materia . .  Doder's En.) ginetion, Ft. from imagine.) om: 
brightnefs. e e ano A idea; a reprefentation of any thing | 1. Farcy; the power of forniing ideal pic. 
Per eragi e = mM ipo to the mind; a pi@ure drawn in. the tures; the power of reprefenting things 
Space and doration, being ideas thae have fome- fancy. s p abfent to one's felf or others. 
thing very abftrufe and peculiar in their nature, the ay n The image of thejeft Imagination | underftand to.be the reprefentatign, 
comparing them one with another may perhaps be aa ee D a roche ee", of aa individual thought. Jmaginction is of three 
utcalts ortal ra y x vi 


Kinds: joined with belief of that which is to cọme ; 
Joined with memory of that which is pafl'; atid of 
things prefent, or as if they were prefent; for'l 
coimprehend in this fmuginaticn feigned and, at 
Fit as if one fhould imagine fuch a man to 
be in the vettments of a Pope, or to have wings. 
Bacon, 
Our fimple apprehenfiôn of- corporal objects, if 
prefent, is ac if abfent, imagination: when we 
would perceive a ‘material object, our fancies refents 
us with its idea.  Chanville. 
O whither thall I run, or which wayfly 


` 


The fightof this fo Horrid fpeétacle, 


of ule for their it/uffrati¢n, f 
luLu’sTRATivE. adj. [from ilh; rate, | 
Having the quality of elucidating or 
clearing. 
‘They play much upon the fimile, of iu fratine 
~ argumentation, to induce their enthymemes unto the 
people. Briter. 
ILLUSTRATIVELY, ada. [from ujira. 
- tive.] By way of explanation. 
Things are'many times delivered hieroglyrhically, 
«metaphorically, iWu/fratively, and not wich reig- 
tence to ation. Brawn. 


‘biave oC aught delightl,foft, orgrear? =. Prion, 
When we fpeak of a figure of a thoufand angles, 

we may have a clear idea of the number one thou- 
fand angles; but the image, or fenfible idcay. we can. 
not diftinguith by faney fiom the image ofa figure 
that has nine hundred angles. , Wares, 
To UMAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘Fo 

copy by the faney ; to imagine, 
How are immaterial fubftances to he imaged, 
which are fuch things whereof we can have no no~ 
tion? " oe Deyden. 
Image to thy miad 


ILLU'STRIOUS., gn [ha frir, Latin ; How our forefathers ta the Stygian thades 4 A erft my ae a aa yet behold ! Mil s 
s 7 . 5 Went quick. et illins. “Or diré Mmagination {ti purities me. drilio, 
illifire, } rench. ] onfpicuous ; noble; A E frighted with the imag'd voice dtd Where beams of warm intigination play, * — ~ 
eminent for excellence. Of heav'a, when frit it thunder’d. Prior, |. The memory’sfoft tigures melt BAY alias topes 


fn other languages the moft iMuftrious titles are 
derived trom things facred. Seuth, 
OF ev'ry nation, each My firisws name, 
Such toysas thofe have cheated into fame. Dry. 
Iuiu'striuusty. 27v. [from ilisftrions.] 
Confpicuoufly ; nobly; eminently, ‘ 
Tle difdained not to appear at feftival entertain- 
ments, ihat he might more illu riowfly marifett his 


Fate fome future bard Mall join, 

Iw fad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 

Cwlemn’d whole years in abfence to deplore, 

Ane image charms he mutt beliojd.no more, Pope. 
Vuacery. xf [from ima eo] 
t. Senfible reprefentationss pictures; ftatdes, 

Of inarble ftone was cut 
An altar cary'd with cunning /mtagery, wR. 


2. Conception; image in the mind; idea: 

Sometimes defpair darkens all her imaginations. 

fometimes the’active paffion of lave cheers "and clears 

her invention, ¥ Sidney, 
Princes have but their titles bor their glories, ~ 

An outward honour for an inward toils ‘ 

And, for unfelt imaginations, 

They often feel a world of relttef cares. Stak. 


of 
A 


. charity. 4 i Atterbury, When in thofe oratories might you fe Beiter I were dittrect, > : 
You carrying wilh you all the world can boat, Rich carvings, portraituses, and imagery; So thould my thoughts be fever'd fram my stich; , 
To all the world Moprrioufty are lott, Pope.| Where ev'ry figure to the life exprefs’d And woes, by rong a loft 
The godhead’s pow'r. Dryden's Knighti Tale, iemitelyes, Shake/>. 


f The knowledge of t ; a 

Hig frmapinations were oftets as jutt aa they were’ 

bold and ttrong. ji 3 Denais, 

3. Contrivance; fcheme. i i 
612 = 


Incustiiousness. wef. [from ilufrious) 
Lminence ; nobility ; grandeur, 
Vm. Contragted’from J am. 


Your gitt half two large goblets be 
OF fiver, wrought with curious imagery. 
And hizk embod. o Drydens Æn, 
Thow 


Thou haft feeen all their vengeance, and all their 
¢ “imaginations againt me. Lam, iii. 69. 
4. An unfolid or fimciful opinion. 

We are apt to think that fpace, in itfelf, is aftu- 
ally boundlefs; to which imaginario, the idea of, 
{pace, ot itfelf, leads us. q Locke.) 

Ima'cinative. ag. [ime ri Fr. from 
„ imagine.) Fantaltick ; full of imagina- 
tion. . ò di 

Witches are imaginative, and believe oft times 
they do tha: which they do not. Jacerl 

Lay fetters and reftraiots upon the fmzginative: 

_ and fantaftick part, becaule aur fancy is ufually 
pleafed with the eotertainment of thadows and gauds. 
Í Taylor's Rulecf living boly. 

To IMAGINE. v. a. [imaginer, French; 

_ dmaginar, Lat.] 

1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. 

Look what notes and garments he’ doth give thee, 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin’d {peed. 

Sbakefp. 

i Prefent fears 

Are lefs than horrible imaginings. Shakfpeare. 

What are ður ideas of eternity and immenfity 

© but the repeated additions of certain ideas of 'ima- 

gined parts of duration and expanfion, with the in- 

hnity of number, in which we can come to no end 

of addition ? Locke. 
2. To fcheme to contrive. : 

They intended evil againft thee, they imagined a 
mifchievous device. : Pf. xxie tt. 

Ima/ciner. x. /. [from imagine.] One who 
- forms idegs. | 

The juggler took upon him to know that fuck an 
one fhould point in fuch a place of a garter that was 
held’ up; and fill he did it, by firit telling the 

“imaginer, and after bidding the actor think. . 
Bacar, 
Impe'cirue. adj. [imbecilis, Lat. imbecile, 
Fr.| Weak; fecble; wanting ftrength 
of either mind or body. 
To ĪMBE'CILF. V. a. oe the adjective. 
‘This word is corruptly written exlezzie. | 
_ "Ko weaken a ftoek or fortune by clan- 
- deftine expences or unjuft appropria- 


tions. - 
Princes moft in a fpecial manner be guardians of 
pupils and widows, not fuffering their perfons to be 
opprefied, or their thates imbeciled. j 
Taylor's Rule of living boly, 
JunecrLiry. m. f [inbecilité, French. ] 
Weaknefs ; feeblenefs of mind or body.’ 
A weak and imperfect rule argueth iméccility and 
imperfection. - Elsoker, 
No imbecility of means can prejudice the truth of 
the promife af God hercin. Ecoker, 
Wethat are trong muft bear the imbecility of the 
impotent, and not pleafe ourfel ves. Hooker, 
‘That way we are contented to prove, which, being 
the worfe initfelf, is notwithitandipg now, by reaton 
ef common iméccility, the fitter and likelier to be 
“brooked. Tcoker. 
Strength would be lord of isnbeciity, 
And the rude fon would ftrike his father dead. 3 
Shak/peare. 
_ dmbecility, for fex and age, was fuch as they 
sould not lift up a hand againit them. z 
King Charles. 


When a man was fallen, and had abandoned his 
primitive ionocence, a ftrange imbecility immediately 
feized and laid hold of him, A Muodward. 

To IMBIBE. vea. [smbibo, Latin; imbiler. 
French. | 
3. Todrnk in; to draw in. 

A pot of afhes will receive more hot water than 
cold, forafmuch as the warm water /mdibeth more 
ef the fair. Brown, 

The corrent meicilefs fendibes 
Commiffions, perquifites, and bribes, 

lilumin’d wide, 

The dewy-fkirted clouds méide the fun. 

` f Thomfon's Autumn. 
2. To admit into the mind, 
2 


. 


Swift.| To IMBoDY. v. n. To unite into one mafs; 


alk 
LIMB 
Thofe, that have imbibed this error, have extend- | 
ed the influence of this belief to» thz whole géfpel, 
which they will not allow to contain any thing but 

« : ’ t ua 
promifes, ~ 01" Plantmond. 
A Atis noteafy for the mind to put off thofe confufed 
` notions and prejudices’it has imdided from rey 
1 toe a n seke. 
Converlation with foreigners enlarges our minds, 


+ afid fers'them frée from many prejudices we are ready | - 


to imbibe concerning them. Wars. 
3. To drench; to faturate; to foak. ‘This 


fenfe, though unufual, perhaps unexam- |: 


pled, is neeeflary in Englifh, unlefs the 
word imbue be adopted; which our wri- 
térs fecm not willing to receive. 4 
' Metals, corroded with a' little acid, turn into ruft, | 
which is an earth taftelefs and indiffolvable in water; 
aad this carth, fdiéed with more acid, becomes a 
metallick falt, ewron. 
Imor'ser. x. f. [ftom imbibe.] That which 
drinks or fucks. 
Saltsare ftrong indibers of fulphureous fteams. 
Arbuthnot, 
Imersi'tion, xe f. (imbibition, Fr. from 
imbibe.| The a& of fucking or drinking 
ins © E 
Moft powders grow more coherent by misture of 
water than of oil: the reafon is the congruity of bo- 
dies, which maketh a perfecter imbibition and in- 
corporation. Bacon. 
Heat and cold have a virtual tranfition, without 
communication of fubftance, but in moilture not; 
and‘to-all madefaction there is required an imbibition. 
st Bacon. 
A drop of oil, let fall upon a fheet of white 
paper, that part of it, which, by the imbibition 
of the liquor, acquires a greater continuity and fome 
tranfparency, will appear much darker than the rett; 
many of the-incident beams of light beiog now 
ttanfmitted, that otherwife would be reflected. 
i Boyle. 
To IMBI'TTER, v. a. [from ditler.] 
1. ‘To make bitter. 
2. Yo deprive of pleafure; to make un- 
ee A aah 
Let them extinguith their paffions which daditter 
their lives, afd deprive them ot their thare in the 
happinefs ofthe community, Addifon's Frecholder, 
ls there any thing that more imbitters the enjoy- 
ments of ‘this life than fhame ? South, 
3. Toexafperate. : 
To Imzo'py. v. a. [from body] 
i. To condenfe to a body. 
2. To inveft with matter; to make cotpo- 


real. ' 
An opening cloud reveals iS 
» An heav’nly form imbody'd, and array’d 
With robes of light. Dryden. 
Though affiduity in the moft fised cogitation be 
no trouble to immaterialized fpirits, yet is it more 
than our imbodied fouls can bear without lailitude. 
Glanv., Scepfis. 
3. To bring together into one mafs or com- 
pany ; to incorporate. 
l by vow am fo imbodied yours, 
That fhe which marries you mult marry me. 
Never fince created, mao 
Met fuch fsnbodied force, as nam'd with thefe, 
Could merit more thao that fmall infantry 
Warr’d on by cranes. ` Milton's Paradife Taf. 
Under their head imbody'd Min one. Milton, 
Then Claufus came, who led a num’rous band 
Of troops imbodied, from the Sabine land. 
Dryden's En. 


Shak. 


4+ To inclofe. Improper. 
In thofe ftrata we all meet with the fame metal 
or mineral iméodied in ttone, ur lodged in coal, that 
elfewhere we foundin marle. Woodward. 


to coalefce. 
The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
Ir:bodies and imbrutes, till the quite lofe 


‘The divine pro, erty of her firlk being. , Milten. 


IMB 


The idea of white which fnow yielded yefterd p’ 
and another idea of white from another mow to-day” 
put together in your mind, imJedy and run into one. 
m Locke. 

To Imno'iL. u. #. [from oil] To èx- 

eftuate; to cffervefce; to move with 

violent agitation like hot liquor in a 

caldron. ~ Not now in ufe. : 
With whofe repronch and odious menace, 

The knight iwboiling in his haughty heart, 

Knit all his forees, and *ganfoon unbrace, « 

Mis grafping hold. Fairy Queer. 

To Ineo’. DEN. v. a. [from Sold.] To raife 
to confidence ; to encourage. 

*Tisnecelary he fhoulddie: 
Nothing im’ ¢/dens tin fo much as mercye  Shakfp. 
1 think myfelf in betrer plight fora, lender than 
you are, the which hath fomething imboldened me to 
this unfeafoned intrufion. Shakefp. 

l was the moie imbaldened, becaufe 1 found 1 ae 
a foul congenial to his. 3 Dryden, 

- Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 

Imbolden’d by defpair, he ftood at bay. Dryden. 

‘Their virtues and fuperior genius imto/dened them, 
in great exigencies of ftate, to attempt the fervice of 
their prince and country out of the common forms, 

Swift. 

To IMBo'som. u. a. [from bofem] 

1. To hold on the bofom; to cover fondly 
with the folds of one’s garment; to hide 
under any cover. ; 

The Father infinite, 
By whom in blifs.imlcfem'd fat the Son. — Milton. 
Villages intofom’d loftin trees, 
And (piry towns by furging columns mark’d. 
n Thomfen. 

2. To admit to the heart, or to affection. 

But glad defire, his late jm*ofom’ d guett, 

Yet but a babe, with milk of fight he nurt. Sidney. 

Who glad t’ imbofour his affection vile, 

Did all the might, more plainly to appear. PISA 

To ImBo'unn. v, a. [from bound.) To in- 
clofe; to fhut in. 

‘That fiweet breath, H k 
Which was imbounded in this beauteous chay. Sak. 

To ImBo'w. v. a. [from bew. ] toarch; to 
vault. 

Prince Arthur gave a box of diamond fure, 
Imbowed with gold and gorgeous ornamente F. Q. 

Imbowed windows be pretty retiring places foe 
conference; they keep both the wind aad fun off. 


Bacon. 
Let my due feet never fail 
To watk the ftudious cloifter’s pale, 
And love the high imbowed roof, 
With antick pillar maffy proof. Milter, 


IMBO'WMENT. 2. f. [fromimbow.| Arch; 
vault. 

The roofall open, not fo much as any imbowe 
ment near any of the walls left. Baca. 

To Imnow'ER. v. a. [from bewer.) To 
cover with a bower; to fhelter with trees. 

And ftooping thence to Ham’s imbowering walks. 
In fpotlefs peace retired. Thomfor. 

To IMBRA'NCLE. v.a. Tointangle. A low 
word. 

With fubtle cobweb cheats ; 
They're catch’d in knotted law, like nets; 

In which, when once they are imbrangled, 
The more they ftir, the more they’re tangled. 
: Hudibrar. 
I'MBRICATED, adj. [from imbrex, Latin. ] 
Indented with concavities ; bent and hol- 
lowed like a roof or gutter-tile. 
IMBRICA'TION. m. f. [imbrex, Latin. ] Con- 
cave indenture, 

All is guarded with a well-made tegument, a+ 
dorned with neat imbrications, and many other 
fineries. Devbam, 

To ImpRo'wn. w. a. [from brown] To 
make brown; to darken; to obfcure; to 


cloud, "a 
ere 


IMI 


Where the morning fun firft warmly fmote 
The opea field, aad where the uapterc’d fhade 
Imbrown'd th noontide bow’rs. _ Ailton, 

The foot grows black that was with dirt jwr- 

browan'd, 
“Aad in thy pocket ginzling ha'fpence found. 

Anothcr age thall fee the golden ear 
Imbrown the flope, and nod on the parterre. Pupe, 

Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Henly Rands, 

Pope 

ToImeru’s. v. a. [from iz and vad, 
1. To fteep; to foak; to wet much or 
long. This feems indifferently written 
with ¿m or em. I have fuftained both 


modes of writing. 
Thou mad’it many hearts to bleed 

Of mighty victors, with wide wounds embru’d, 

And by thy cruel darts to thee fubdu’d. Spenfer. 
There ftreams a fpring of blood fo fait 

From thofe deep wouads, as all embrx'd the face 

Of that accurfed caitiff. Daniel's Civil War. 
The mercilefs Turks, embrued with the Chrif- 

tian blood, were weary of daughter, and began 

greedily to feek after the fpoil. Knolles. 
Atme, asat a mark, his bow he drew, 

»Whole arrows in my blood thcir wings imbrue, 

Sandys, 


x 


Gay. 


Lucius pities the offenders, 
That would imbrue their hands in Cato’s Blood. 
Addifen. 
Lo! thefe handsin murder are fmbrz’d, 
Thofe trembling feet by juftice are purfu’d. Prior. 
There, where two ways in equal parts divide, 
The direful monfter from a far defcry’d } 
Two bleeding babes depending at her fide ; 
Whofe panting vitals, warm with life, Mme draws, 
And in their hearts embrues her cruclclaws. Pope. 
- His virgin fword Afgyithus’ veins isdru'd; 
The murd'rer fell, aad blood aton'd for blood. P 
ofe. 
A good man chufes cather to pafs bya verbal 1n- 


jury than ferbree his hands ia blood. Clariffa. 
2, ‘Yo pour; to emit moifture. Obfolere. 


Some bathed kiffes, and did oft imbrue 

The fugar’d liquor through .bis meltiog lips. F. 2. 
To IMBRU'TE, v, a. [from drute.] To 

degrade to brutality. 

1, who erft contended 

With gods to fit the higheft, am now conftrain'd 

Into a beant; and mix with betlial flime, 

This effence to incarnate and imbrute, Milton. 
To ImBRru'TE. v. x.. To fink down to bru- 

tality. 

The foul grows clotted by contagion, 

Tmbodies and imbrutes, *till the quite lofe 
The divine property of her firit being. „ Milton, 
Jolmeu'e. v. a. [imbuo, Latin. This 
word, which feems wanting in our Jan- 
goage, has been propofed by feveral wri- 
ters, but not yct adopted bv the reft. 
Imbu, French, the participial adj. is 
only ufed.] To tintture deep; to im- 
bibe or foak with any liquor or die. 

I would render this treatife intelligible to every 
rational man, however little verfed in fcholattick 
learning; among whom l expect it will have a 
fairer patfage, than among thofe that are deeply 
imbued with other principles. Digby. 

Clothes which have once been thoroughly imbued 
with black, cannot well afterwards be dyed into 
lighter colour, Bayle. 

Where the mineral matter is great, fo as to take 
the cye, the body appears imbued and tin&tured with 
the colour. Woedward. 

Jo Impu'rse. v. a. [boxrfe, French.] 
To flock with money. This flould be 
emburfe, from embourfer, Fr. 

Imitapitity. 2. f. [imitabilis, Latin.) 
The quality of being imitable. 

According to the multiferioufiels of this imita- 
bility, fo are the poflibilities of being. Norris, 

Vmirasre. adj. [imitabilis, Latin; imita- 
ble, Were] 


1. Worthy to be imitated; deferving to be 
copied. 

How could the moft bafe men, and feparate from 
all imita! le qualities, attain to honour but by a: ob- 
fervant Mavith courfe > Raleigh, 

As atts of parliament are not regarded by moft 
imitable writers, 1 account the relation of them im- 
proper for hifory. Hayward, 

2. Poffible to be imitated ; within reach of 
imitation. - 

The characters of men placed in lower ftations 

` of life, are more ufeful, as being tmitab/e by greater 
numbers. Atterbury 

To IMITATE. we a. [imitor, Latin ; imiter, 
French. ; 

i. Tocopy; to endeavour to refemble. 

We imitate and practife to make fwifter motions 
than anyout of your mufkets. Bacon. 

Defpife wealth and imitate a god. Cowley. 

1 would carefs fome ttable manof note, 3 
And iwitate his languageand his coat. Mar of Tafle, 

2. To connterfeit. , 
This hand appear’d a fhining fword to wield, 
And thatfuflain'd an imitated thield. Dryden's Ain, 
3- Uo purfue the courfe of a compofition, 
fo as to ufe parallel images and examples, 
Forfhame! what imirate an ode! Gay. 
IMITATION.: 2. fa [smitatio, Latin; imita- 
tion, French. | 
te The aét of copying; attempt to refemble. 
z. That which is offered as a copy. 7 
Since a true knowledge of nature gives vs plea- 
fure, a lively imitation of it, either in poetry or 
painting, mucit produce a much greater; for both 
thefe arts are pot only true imitations of nature, 
but of the beft nature. Dryden, 


ta 


raphrafe, in which modern examples and 
illuftrations are ufed forancient, or dò- 
meftick for foreign. 

In the way of imitation, the tranflator not only 
varies from the words and fenfe, but forfakes them 
as he fees occafion; and, taking only fome general 
hints from the original, runs divifion on the ground- 
work, Dryden, 

Imirative. adj. [imitativus, Latin.] 

1. Inclined to copy; as, Manis an imitative 
being. 

2. Aiming at refemblance; as, Painting is 
an émialive art. 

3- Formed after fome original. 

This temple, lefs in form, with equal grace, 

Was imitative of the firft in Thrace, Dryden, 

Imiratror. 2. fe [Latin ; imitateur, Fra] 
One that copies another; one that en- 
deavours to refemble another. 

Imitators are but a fervile kind of cattle fays the 
poet. i Dryden. 

IMMA'CULATE. adj. (immaculatus, Latin ; 
immaculé, French. ] 
1. Spotlefs ; pure; undefiled. 

To kecp this commandment immaculate and 
blamelefs, was to teach the gofpelof Chrift. Hocker. 

His words are bonds, his oaths are cracles F 
His love fincere, his‘thoughts immaculate. Shakefp, 

The king, whom catholicks count a faint-like 
and immaculate prince, wastaken away in the flower 
of his age, Bacon. 

Were but my foul as pure 

From other guilts as that, Heav’n did not hold 

One more immaculate. Denham's Sophy, 
2. Pure; limpid. 

Thou clear, immaculate, and filver fountain, 
From whence this ftream, through muddy paffages, 
Hath had his current and defil'd himfelf. Shate/j.. 

To IMMA'NACLE. v. a. {from manacle. | 
To fetter; to confine. 

‘Thou can’ft not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haft samamaicl'd, Miton, 


1. Incorporeal ; 


. A method of tranflating loofer than pa- 


IMM 
Inma'ne. adj, [immanis, Latin.] Vat; 
prodigioufly great. 


IMMANENT. adj. i ie” French; ‘fx 


and maneo, Latin. 
Internal. i ag 
Judging the infinite efence by our narrow felves, 
we afcribe intelleétions, volitions, and fuch like ñz- 
manent actions to that nature which hath aothing 
in common with us, Glanville. 
„ What he wills and intends once, he willed and 
intended from all eternity; it being grofsly contrary 
tothe very firt notions we have of the infinite per- 
fections of the Divine Nature to ftate or fuppofe any 
new immanent at in God. South, 
ĪMMA'NIFEST. adj. [i and maniff] Not 
manifeit ;.not plain. Notin ufe.’ 
A time not much unl!.ke that which was before 
time immanifefi and unknown.. Brown's Vale. Err. 
ĪMMA'NITY. 2 f. (immanitas, Late) Bar-- 
barity; favagenefs. i 
It was both impious and unnatural, 
That fuch immenity and bloody ttrife 
Should reign among profeffors of one faith. Shak-fp. 
ĪMMARCE'SSIBLE. adj, fiz and marcejco, 
Latin.] Unfading. Diét.. 
IMMA'RTIAL, adj. [in and martial] Not 
warlike, 
My pow'rs are unfit, . 
Myfelf immartial, A 
To Imma'sx. a. a. 
cover; to difguife. 
T have cafes of buckram for the nonce, to immafk- 
our noted outward garments. Shake/pear's Henry iV. 
IMMATERIAL. adj, (immateriel, Dra in 
and materia, Latin. ] 
diftin&t from matter; void. 


Intrinfick; inherent ;. 


* Chapman's Odyffey. 
[iz and mafe.} To 


of matter. 
Angels are fpirits immaterial and intelle€tial, the - 
glorious inhabitants of thofe faered palaces, where - 
there is notbing but light and immortality; no. 
fhadow of matter-for tears, difcontentments, griefs, . 
and uncomfortable paffions to work upon; but all 
joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and ever, . 
do well.. * Hookers. 
Asthen the foul a fubftance hath alone, F 
Befides the body, in which the is confined ; , 
So hath fhe not a body of her own, 
But is a fpirit, and immaterial mind. Davies. 
Thofe immaterial felicities we expe, fuggell the 
neceflity of preparing our appetites, without which: 
heaven can be no heaven to us. Decay of Piety. 
No man that owns the exiftence of an infinite 
ey can doubt of the poflibility of a finite fpirit ; 
that is, fuch a thing aa is immaterial, and does not 
contain any principle of corruption. Tilletfon. 
2. Unimportant; without weight; imper- 
tinent; without relation. This fenfe has 
crept into the converfation and writings - 
of barbarians; but ought to be. utterly. 
rojected. 

IMMATERIA'LITY. #. fı [from immaterial. |. 
Incorporeity ; diftinétnefs from body or- 


matter, 

When we know cogitation is the prime-attribute- 
of a (pirit, we infer its immateriality, and thence its: 
immortality. Watts, 

ImMATeRIALLY. adv. [from immaterial.]. 
In a manner not depending upon matter. 

The vifible fpecies of things flrike not our fenfes 
immaterially ; fit ftreaming in corporal rays do carry 
with them the qualities of the object from whence 
they flow, and the medium through which they pafs. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreours... 

ĪMMATE'RIALIZED, adj. [fromitz and ma-. 

teria, Latin. Diftinét from matter; in- - 
corporeal, 

Though affiduity in the moft fixed cogitation be :_ 
no trouble to ‘wmuterialized {pirits, yet is it more « 
than our embodied fouls can bear without laffitude. 

Glawy. Scepfige . 
IMMaATE’S. 


IMM 


IMMATE'RIALNESS f. /- [from smmaterial. | 
Diftinétnefs from matter, 

Immare' Ri ATE. adj. [in and materia, Lat. ] 
Not confifting of matter; incorporcal ; 
wanting body. 

It Is a virtue which may be called incorporeal 
and immateriate, whereot there be in nature but few. 
Bacon, 

After a long Sahl of things immerfe in matter, 

I interpote fome objeét which is immateriate, or lefs 
matcriate; fuch as this of founds, Bacon, 


Imwe'DiaTE. adj. 


IMM 
immediat, French; in 

and medius, Latin. 
1, Being in fuch a ftate with refpect to 
fomething elfe as that there is nothing 
between them; proximate; with nothing 


intervening. ' 
Mofes mentions the /mmediatecaufesof the deluge, 
the rains and the waters; and St, Peter mentions 
the more remote and fundamental canfes, that contti- 
tution of the heavens, Burnet. 


IMM 


By the paper we find in ourfelves of repeating, as 
often as we will, any idea of fpace, we get the idea 
of immenfity. Locke. 

He that will confider the dmmenfity of this fabrick, 
and the great variety that is to be found in this in- 
confiderable part of it which he has todo with, may 
think that in other manfions of it there may be other 
and different intelligent beings, Locke, 

All thefe ifluttrious worlds, 
And millions which the glafs can ne’er defery, 
Loft in the wilds of vait immenfity, 
Are funs, are centers. Blackmore's Creation, 


2. Not aéting by fecond canfes. 
It is much to be aferibed to the immediate will 
of God, who giveth and taketh away beauty at his 
pleafure. : Abbol. 


IMMENSURABI'LITY. n. J. [from izenena 

' furable.| Impoffibility to be meafured. 

IMME'NSURABLE. adj. [ix and menfura- 
bilis, Latin.] Not to be meafured. 


i > IMMATURE, adj. [immaturus, Latin. ] 
1. Not ripe. 
. 2. Not perfe@t; not arrived at fulnefs or 


> completion. 

The land ‘enterprize of Panama was an ill mea- 
fured and immature counfel, grourided upon a falfe 
account, that the paffages were no better fortified than 
Drake had left them, Bacon. 

‘This is your time for faction and debate, 
For partial favour, and permitted hate ¢ 
Let now your immature diftenfion ceafe, 

Sit quiet. . Dryden. 
3. Hafty; early; come to pafs before the 
natural time. 
. We are pleafed, and call not that death immature, 
“Sf a man lives ’till feventy. Taylor, 
ImMAaTU'RELY. adv. [from immature. | ‘Too 
foon; too early; before ripenefs or com- 
. pletion. 
- Immatulreness. | x. /. [from immature. | 
Imuare‘Rity. Unripenefs; incom- 
- pletenefs; a ftate fhort of completion. 
= I might reafonably expect-a pardon from the in- 
genious for faults committed in an immaturity of age 
‘and judgment. Glanville, 
IMMEABTLITY. 2. f. [imeabilis, Latin.] 
Want of power to pafs. So it is ufed in 
the example; but it is rather, incapability 
of affording paffage. 

From this phlegm proceed white cold tumours, 

‘vifcidity, and confequently immeability of the juices. 

B Arbuthnet. 

IMMEA'’SURABLE. adj. [iz and meafure.] 

Immenfe; not to be meafured; indefinite- 
ly extenfive. 

Churches reared up to an height immeafurable, 
and adurned with far more beauty in their refto- 
ration thao their founders before had given thei. 

Hooker. 
From the More 
They view'd the vait immeafurable abyfs, 
Outrageous as a fea, dark, watteful, wild. Milton, 

Immeafurable treogth they might behold 
.In me, ot wifdom nothing more than mean. Aidan 
_ Whata glorious fhow are thofe beings entertained 
with, that can fee fuch tremendous objects wander- 
“ing throngh thofe dmmeufurable depths of ether! 

: Addifen's Guardian. 

Nor friends are there, nor veifels to convey, 

Nor oars to cnt th? dmmeufursble way. Pope's Odyff. 
Inmea'suRABLY.adv.| fromimmeafuralle. | 


Immenfely ; beyond all mcafure. 
The Spaniards immeafurably bewail their aead. 
Spenfer. 

There ye thall be fed, and fill’d 
Immeafurably; all things Mall be your prey. Milten, 
ImMECHA'NICAL. adj. [ix and mechanical. ] 
Not according to the laws of mechanicks. 
We have nothing to do to fhow any thing that 
is dumechanical, or not according to the eftablifhed 


laws of nature. Cheyne. 
Nothing wiil clear a l:ead poffetfed with immecha- 


nical nouons. Mend 
Imme'oracy. m. f. [from inmediate.) Per- 
fonal greatnefs; power of ating without 
dependance. ‘This is a harfh word, and 
fenfe peculiar, I believe, to Shakc/peare, 
He led our pow'rs, 

Bore the commiifion of my place and perfon, 

The which jmmedtiacy may well Rand up, 

And call itfelf your brotar,  Shuke/p. King Lear, 


3. Infant; prefent with regard -to time. 
Prior therefore fhould not have writtcn 


more immediate. 
Immediate are my needs, and my relief, 
Muft not be tolt aod turn’d to me in words, 
But find lupply imediate. Shakefp. Timon. 
a” Death denoune'd that day, 
Which he prefumes already vain, and void, 
Becanfe not yetinfli€ted, as he fear’d, 
By fome immediate ttroke. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
But the, howe’er of vidt’ry fure, 
Contemns the wreath too long delay’d; 
And arm'd with more dmmediate pow't, 
Calls cruel filence to her aid, Prior. 
IMMEDIATELY. adv. [from immediate. ] 
1. Without the intervention of any other 
caufe or event. 
God's ‘acceptance of it, either immediately by 
himéelf, or mediately by the hands of the bilhop, 
is that which vefts the vale property of a thing in 


„God. South, 
2. Inftantly ; at the time prefent; without 
delay. 


Her father hath commanded her to flip 
Away with lender, and with him at Eaton 
Immediately to marry. * Shake/peare, 


ĪMME'DIATENESS. x. f. [from immediate.] 
1. Prefence with regard to time. 


.2, Exemption from fecond or intervening 


caufes. 
IMME'DICABLE. adj. [immedicabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be healed; incurable. 
My griefs ferment and rage, 
Nor lefs than wounds dmmedicable, 
Rankle and fetter, and gangrene 
To black mortitication, Milton’s Agonifies. 
ÍMME'MORABLE. adj. [immemoralilis, Lat.) 
Not worth remembering. 
IMMEMO'RIAL, adj. [inmemorial, French ; 
in and memoria, Latin.} Paf€ time of 
memory ; fo ancient that the beginning 
cannot be traced. 

All the laws of this kingdom have fome memorials 
in writing, yet all have not their original in writing; 
for fome obtained their farce by dannemeria! ulage or 
cuftom. Hale, 

By a long immemorial practice, and prefcription 
of an aged thorough-paced hypocrify, they come to 
believe that for a reality, which, at firt practice 
of ic, they themfelves knew to be a cheat, Sowth. 


IMMENSE. adj. [imnmenfe, Fr. immenfus, 
Lat.] Unlimited; unbounded; infinite. 
O goodnefs infinite! goodnefs immenfe 
That all this good of evil hall produce | Milton, 
As intinite duration hath no relation unto motion 
and time, fo infinite or fmmenfe effence hath no 
relation unto body; but is a thing dittin&t from 
all corporeal magnitude, which we mean when we 
{peak of immentity, and of God as of an immenfe 
being. Grew, 
IMMENSELY, adv. [from immenfe.] In- 
finitely; without meafure. ~ 
We thall find that the void {pace of our fyitem is 
immenfely bigger than alt its corporeal mals. Bentley, 
Imue’nsity. a. f. [émhenfité, Vrench.] 
, Unbounded, greatnefs; infinity, 
a 


To IMMERGE. v. a. (immergo, Latin.] 'To 


put under water. 


IMME'RIT. 2. f. (immerito, Latin.] Want 


of worth; want of defert. ‘This is a 
better word than demerit which is now 
ufed in its ftead. 

When I receive your lines, and find there expref= 
fions of a pafion, reafon and my pwn immerit tell me 
it muft not be for me. Sucklinge 


ToImme’Rse. v. a. [smmerfus, Latin.] 


1. To pnt under water. 


2. To fink or cover deep. 


He ftood 
More than a mile éaunerstd within the wood; 
Atonce the wind was laid. Dryden. 
They obferved that they were immerfed in their 
rocks, quarries, and mines, in the fame manner as 
they are at this day found in all known parts of the 
world. Woodward. 


3- To, keep in a ftate of intelle@tual de- 


preffion. 

Ie is a melancholy reflection, that our country, 
which, in times of popery, was called the nation of 
faints, fhonld now have Jefs appearance of religion 
in it than any other neighbouring ftate or kingdom 3 
whether they be fuch as continue {till immerfed in the 
errors of the church of Rome, or fuch as are recovered 
out of them, Addifen's Freeh. 

We are prone ts engage ourfelves with the bu- 
finefs, the pleafures, and the amufements of this 
world: we give ourfelves up too greedily to the pur- 
fuit, and imnzerfe ourfelves too deeply in the en- 
joyments of them, Atterbury, 

Tc isimpoffible to have a lively hope in another 
life, and yet be deeply immerfed in the enjoyments 
of this. tterburyy 


ImmERsE. adj. [imrmerfus, Latin.] Buried; 


covered; funk dcep. A 
After long inquiry of things immerfe in matter, I 
interpofe fome object which is immateriate, or lef 
materiate ; fuch as this of founds, that the intellect 
may become not partial. Bacon. 


IMMERSION. v. /. [immerfio, Latin; immnere 


fron, French.] 
1. The a& of. putting any body into a 
fluid below the furface. da re 


Achilles’s mother is faid to have dipped him, 
when he wasa child, in the river Styx, which 
made him invulnerable all over, ,exeepting that 
part which the mother held in her hand during this 
immerfion. Addifen's Guardiare 

2. The ftate of finking below the furface 
of a fluid. 

3. The Rate of being overwhelmed or loft 
in any refpeét. 

Many perfons, who, through the heat of their lufts 
aid paflions, through the contagion of ill example, or 
too deep an /mmmezficn in the affairs of Ive, twerve 
from the rules of their holy faith; yet would, upon 
extraordinary warning, be brought to comply with 
them. Atcha 

IMMETHO'DICAL, adj. [in and methodical] 
Confufed; being without regularity ; be- 
ing without method. : 

M. Bayle compares the anfwering of an imme- 


| thodical author to the hunung ot a duck : when 
you 


IMM 


you have him full in your fight, he gives you the f 


flip, and beeomes invifible. Addifon. 
IMMETHO'DICALLY. adv. [from immetho- 
dical.} Without metod; without or- 


der. 4 

TMMINENCE. #.f. [from imminent.| Any 
ill impending ; immediate or near dan- 

er. A word not in ufe. 

a1 Ido not fpeak of flight, of fear, of death ; 

~ But dare all imminence, that gods and men 
AdurefS their dangers in. Shakefp. 

IMMINENT. adj, (imminent, Fr. im- 
minens, Latin.} Impending; at hand; 
threatening. Always in an ill fenfe. - 

What dangers at any time are imminent, what 
evils hang over our heads, God doth know, and not 
we. Hooker, 

Three times to-day 
You have defended me from isnminent death. 
Shakefpeare. 

Thefe the applies for warnings and porteats 
Of evils imminent; and oo her knee f 
Hath 'd, that Iwill ftay at home to-day. 

pel Shakefpeare., 

_ Tothem preach'd : 
Converfion and repentance, as to fouls 
In prifon, under judgments imminent, Milton. 

Men could not fail without imwinezt danger and 
inconveniencies. Pepe. 

To IMMINGLE. v.a. [in and mingle.| To 
mingle; to mix; to unite. 

Some of us, like thee, through ftormy life 
Toil’d, tempeft-bzaten, ere we could attain 
This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 

Where purity and peace immingle charms, 
Thomfon. 
Imuinu'Tion. 2. f. [from imminuo, Latin. } 
Diminution; decreafe. 

Thefe revolutions are as exaétly uniform as the 
earth’s are, which could not be, were there any 
place for chance, and did not a Providence continu- 
ally overfee and fecure them. from all alteration or 
imminution, Ray on the Creation. 

Inmiscislnity. 2. f. [from immifcible.} 
Incapacity of being mingled. 

IMMISCIBLE. adj. (in and mifcitle.] Not 
capable of being mingled. Clariffa, 

Imau'ssion. ze f. [inmiffio, Latin.] ‘The 
at of fending in; contrary to emifficn. 

To Immi'T. v., u, [immitto, Latin.} To 
fend it. 

To Imea'x. v. a. [ix and mix.) To 
mingle. 

Samon, with thele jmmixt, inevitably 
Pull’d down the fame deftructivo on himfelf, 

. Milton. 
Immi'xaBeer. adj. [in and mix.) Impoffi- 
ble to be mingled. 

Filla glafs {phere with fuch liquors as may be 
clear, of the fame colour, and imnixable. Wilkins. 

ImMoattiry. x. f [imal ilité, French, 
from immobilis, Latin.] Unmoveable- 
nefs; want of motion; refijtanee to mo- 
tion. 

The courfe of fluids through the vafcular fotids 
muft in time harden the fibres, and abolith many 
ofthe canals; from whence drinefs, weakoefs, Jm- 
mbility, and debility of the vital force, 

4 r y Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

IMMO'DERATE. adj. (immaderé, Fr. im- 

moderatus, Lat.) Excefiive; exceeding 
the due mean. 

One means, very effeAtual for the prefervation of 
health, is a quiet and chearful mind, not affli@ed 
with violent paffions, ur diftracted with inmedcrate 
cares. Kay on the Creation, 

Imso'perate.y. adv. [from immoderate, | 
In an exeeffive degree. 

Jamederately (he weeps for ‘Tybalt’s death, 

s Shakefpeare. 


IMM 


The heat weakened more and’ more the arch of 


the earth, fucking out che moi‘ture that was the 
cement of its parts, drying it moderately, and 
chapping it. i Burnet’s paa 
IMMODERA'TION. x. f. [immoderation, Fr 
from fmmoderate.| Want of moderation ; 
excefs. ; 
Immo'pest, adj. [immodefe, Fr. in and 
modeft. | S 
1. Wanting hame; wanting delicacy or 
ehaftity. 
She railed at herfelf, that fhe thould be fo im- 
modef? to write to one that fhe knew would flout her. 
Sbakefpeare. 
z. Unchafte ; impure. 
Immodef? deeds you hinder to be wrought; 
But we proferibe the leaft fmmodeff thought. Dryd. 
3. Obfeene. 
"Tis needful that the moft immed? word 
Be look’d upon and learn’d; which once attain'd, 
Comes to no farther ufe g 
But to be kxpwn and hated. 
Tamodeft words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of fenfe. Rofcommon. 
4. Unreafonable; exorbitant; arrogant. 
Immo/pesty. m. dio sai 2 _Fr. from 
immodeft.| Want of modetty ; indecency. 


Shakefpeare 


Tt was a piece of immodefty. Pope. 
To IMM: LATE, w. a. [immelo, Lat. in- 
moler, Fr. | 


1. To facrifice; to killin facrifice. , 
Thefe courticrajof applanfe being oftentimes, re- 
duced to live in want, thefe coftly trifles fo engrofling 
all that they can fpare, that they frequently enough 
are forced to /mmolate their own defires to their ol 

' P Boyle. 

2. To offer in faerifice. 

Now fy:molace the tongues, and mix the wire, 
Sacred to Neptune, and the pow'rs divine, Pope, 

Immota‘tion. z. f. [inmolation, Fr. from 
immolate. | 

1. The act of facrificing. 

In the pidture of the immolation of Haac, or 
Abraham facrificing his fon, Ifaac is defcribed as a 
Ettle boy. Brown. 

2. A facrifice offered. 

We make more barbarous immclations than the 
moft favage heathens. Decay of Piety. 

IMMOMENT. adj. [in and moment] Trifling; 
of no importance or value. A barbarous 
word. 

I fome lady-trifles have referv'd, 
Jmmoment toys, things of fuch dignit 
As we greet modern friends withal. 

IMMORAL. adj. [in and moral.) 

1. Wanting regard to the laws of natural 
religion; as, a flatterer of vice is an im- 
moral man, 

2. Contrary to honefty; dithaneft: as, 
defertion of a calummniated friend is an 
imeroral aQtion. 

Imssonalniry. z. S. [from immoral.) Dif. 
honefty ; want of virtue; contrariety to 
virtue, 

Such men are put into the commifiion of the peace 
who encourage the grofleft immoralities, to whom 
all the bawds of the ward pay contribution, Swift. 

IMMO'RTAL. adj. [immertalis, “Lat.] 

te Exempt from death ; being never to die. 

To the kiog cternal, immortal, invilible. the only 
wife God, be glory for ever, t Tin, i. 17. 

Her body ficepsin Capulet’s monument, 

And her immortal parts with angels lives. Shale/p, 

There was ao opinion in grofs, that the foul was 
immortal, Abbot's Defeription of the World, 

‘The Paphian queen, 
With gored hand, and veil fo rudely torn, 
Like terror did among th’ immortals biced, 
Taught by her wound that goddcfles may bleed., 
Waller. 


Shakefpeare. |. 


IMM 


2, Never-ending; perpetual, - ~ ` 
Give me my robe, put on thy crown: I have 
Immortal \ongings io me. Shakepeare, 
ImmorTa'LiTY., x. fe (immortalité, Fr. 
from immortal. | - : 
1. Exemption from déath ; 
end. 
‘This corruptible fhall put on incorruption, and 
this mortal, immortality: Corinth, 
Quaff immortality, and joys Milton, 
He th’? immortality of fouls proclaim'd, ' 
Whom th’ oracle of men the wifeft nam’d. 
Denban, 
His exiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, unlefs 
it be deftoyed; which is impotlible, from the im- 
mutability of God, and the nature of his immor- 
tality, Cheyne. 
When we know cogitation is the prime attribute 
of a {pirit, we infer its immateriality, and thence its 
immortality. Watts, 
2. Exemption from oblivion. TE 
IMMO'RTALLY. gat. [from the adje&tive.] 
So as never to die. EE 3 
ToImmMo’rraizs. v, a [immortalifer. Fr. 
from inmortal. | i 
1. To make immortal; to perpetuate ; .to 
exempt from death. 
For mortal things defire their like to breed, ’ 
‘That fo they may their kind immortalizes Davien 
2. To exempt from oblivion. : 
“ ‘Drive them ‘from Orleans, and be immortaliz'd, 
3 4 Shakefpeare. 
To ĪMMO'RTALIZE. v. x. To become, . 
immortal. This word is, I think, pecu- 
liar to Popes 
Fix the year precife,- 
When British bards begin t’ #zzortaline. — Pope. 
Immo'RtatLy. adv. [from immortal. | 
With exemption from deatli ; without 
end. 
There is your crown; 
And he that wears the crown immortaliy, 
Long guard it yours! a Shakefp. Henry iV. 
What pity 'tis that he cannot wallow imurially 
in bis fenfual pleafures! Bentley. 
ImMo'vante. adj. [in and moveable.) 
te Not to be forced from its place. 
We hall not que(tion his removing the earth, 
when he dinds an immmueveadle bafe to place his engine 
Brow, 
real in 


life never to 


upon, 
2. Not Hable to be carried away ; 
law. å 
When an executor meddles with the jmmoveabte 
eftate, before he has feized on the moveable goods, 
it may be then appealed from the execution of fen- 
tence. Asliffe’s Parergon. 
3. Unthaken; unaffeted. 
Mow much happier is he, who, centring on him- 
felf, remains immeveable, and {miles at the maducfs 
of the dance about him ! Dryden 


Immo'vanty. adv. [from immoveable.| In ` 
a ftate not to be fhaken. 
Lmmeveably firm to their duty, when they could 
have no profpect of reward. Atterbury. 
Immunity. 2 f. [inmunité, Fr, tnimuui= 
tar, Lat.) 
1. Difcharge front any obligation. 

Of things harmlefs whatfocver there is, which 
the whole church doth obferve, to argue for any man’s 
immunity irom obfewving the fame, it were a point 
of moft infoleot madnefs. Hocker. 


2. Frivilege: exemption from onerous dù- 


ties. 

Granting great immunities to the commons, they 
prevailed fu far as to caufe Palladius to be pro_lsimed 
fugceflor. Sistigy. 
. Simon fent to Demetrius, to the end he thoud 
give the land an dimmuniry, becaufe all that Tryphon 
did was to fpoil. 1, Mue. xii. 34. 

The laity invidioufly aggravate the rights and imi- 
munities of the clergy. Sprati't Sermons, 

3. Freedom, 


. 


ny 


IMP 
3. Freedom. A 


Common apprehenfions entertain the antidotal 
condition of Ireland, conceiving only in that land 


an immunity from venomous creatures, Brown, 
Fut this annex'd condition of the crown, 
Immunity from errors, -you difown, Dryden. 


fo Iumu're. v. a. [iz and murus, Lat. 
emnrer, old French, fo that it might 
be written emmure.] To inclofe within 
walls; to confine; to fhut up; to im- 
prifon. 
. Pity, you ancient ftones, thefe tender babes, 
Whom envyhath immur'd within your walls! Shak, 
One of thefe contains her heav’nly picture, 
And hall I think in filver the’s inmurd! Shakfp. 
At the firft defcent on thore he was not inmured 
with a wooden veflel, but he did countenance the land- 
ing in his long-boat. Wotton, 
Lyfimachus immur’d it with a wall. Sandys. 
Though a foul foolith prifon her immure 
On carth, the,-when efcap’d, is wife and pure. 
pa cam Denham, 
Immu're. 2. f [from the verb] A wall; 
an inclofure, as in Shake/peare, but per- 
haps no where elfe. 
Their vow is made: 
To ranfack Troy; within whofe ftrong immures 
‘The ravifh’d Helen, Menelaus’ queen, 
With wanton Paris fleeps. Shakefpeare. 
Inmu’stcat, adj. [in and mufical.] 
Inharmonious; wanting proportion of 
. found. $ 
All founds are cither mufical, which are ever equal, 
or immufical, which are ever unequal, as the voice 
in fpeaking, and whifperings. ~ Bacon. 
We conlider the iwwufical note of all fwans . we 
ever beheld or heard of, Brown. 
IMMUTABILITY, w, f. [immutabilitas, Lat. 
inmutabilite, Fr. from immutable.| Ex- 
emption from change; invariablenefs ; 
unchangeablenefs. : 
The immutability of God they ftrive unto, by 
working after one and the fame manner. ° Hooker. 
Hisexiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, unlels 
it be deftroyed; which is impoffible, from the im- 
- mutability of God. Cheyne. 
IMMU'TABLE. adj. (immutabilis, Lat.] 
Unchangeable; invariable ; unalterable. 
By two immutabie things, in which it was im- 
pofible for God to lye, we have a ftrong confolation. 


Heb, vi. 
Thy threat’nings, Lord, as thine, thou may’ft 
revoke 5 
But if immutable and fix’d they ftand, 
Continue ftill thyfelf to give the ftroke, 
And let not foreign foes opprefs thy land. Dryden. 


Immu'TABLY. adv, from immutable.) Un- 
alrerably ; invariably; unchangeably. 
His love is like his effence, immutably eternal. 
Boyle. 
Ime. z f. [inp, Welth, a fhoot, afprout, 
a fprig-] 
1. A fon; the offspring; progeny. 
That noble p your fon. 
Lord Cromwell to King Henry. 
And thou, moft dreadful imp of highett Jove, 
Fair Venus’ fon. Fairy Queen, 
The tender inp was weaned from the teat. 
Fairfax, 
A tad of life, an imp of fame, Shakefp. Henry V. 
2. A fubaltern devil; a puny Fi In 
this fenfe “tis ftill retained. 
Such we geny nat to be the imps and limbs of 
Satan. : Hook, 
‘Lhe ferpent after long debate, irrefolute 
Of thoughts revolv’d, his final fentence chofe, 
Fit velel, fittett mp of fraud, in whom 
Toenter, and his dark fuggeftions hide 
From tharpeft fight. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
As foon as you can hear his knell, 
This god on earth turns d lin hell; 
And, lo! his miniffers of Rate, 
Transform’d to imps, his levee wait. 


Swift, 


I-M P 


Tolur.v. av [impio, to enpraff, Welth.} 
To lengthen or enlarge with any thing 
adfcititious. It is originally a term ufed 
by falconers, who repair a hawk’s wing, 
with adfcititious feathers. 

Ifthen we fhall thake off our flavith yoke, 
Imp out our drooping country’s broken wings. 
' s ~  Shakefpeare. 
New rebellions raife i 
Their hydra heads, and the falfe North difplays 
Her broken league to imp her ferpent wings. , 


Help, ye tart fatyriffs, to imp my rage 

With all the fcorpions that fhould whip this age. 
~ «+ Cleavel. 

With cord and canvafs from rieh Iamburgh fent, 
His navy's molted'wings he imps once more. Dryd, 

New creatures rife, 
A moving mafg at tirit, and fhort of thighs ; 

Till thooting out with legs, and imp’d with 

wings, 5 
The grubs procced to bees with pointed flings. 


Dien To ImPa'RR. oe @. 


The Mercury of-heav’n, with filver, wings 
Impt for the fright, to overtake his ghott. 
Southern. 
Tolmpa'et. w. av fimpadus, Lat.] To 
drive clofe or hard. 

They are angular; but of what particular figure 
is not ealy to determine, becaufe of their being jm- 
paled fo thick and confufedly together, 

Woodward on Foffils. 


{Zo Impaunt. w. a. [ix and paint.) ‘Fo 


paint; to decorate with colours. Not 
in ule. 
Never yet did infurrection want 
Such water-colours to impaint his caufe. 
Shakefpeare. 

To Isva'tr. v, a, [empirer, to make 

worfe, French. Skizner.] ‘To diminith ; 

to injure; to make worfe; to leffen in 

quantity, valuc, or excellence. 

To change any fuch law, muft needs, with the 
common fort, impair and weaken the force of thofe 
grounds whereby all laws are made effeCtual. 

Hooker. 
Objects divine 
Mutt ueeds impair, and weary human fenfe, Ailton, 

That foon refreth'd him weary'd, and repair'd 
What hunger, if aught hunger had iapair’d, 

Or thirtt. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 

Nor was the work impair'd by ftorms alone, 

But felt th’ approaches of too warm a fun. Pope. 

In years he feem'd, but not impair'd by years. 

Pope. 
To Impaitr, v. x To be leffened or 
worn out. 4 


Tleh may impair, quoth he; but reafon can re- IMPARTIALITY., 2. f. [impartialité, Fr. 


pair. Fairy Queen, 
Impalir. xf. [ftom the verb.] Diminu- 
tion; decreafe. Not ufed. 

A loadftone, kept in undue pofition, that is, not 
lying on, the meridian, or with its poles inverted, 
receives in longer time fmpair in activity and ex- 
change of faces, and is more powerfully preferved by 
fite thaa duft of feel, Brown, 

IMPAIRMENT, 2. f. [from impair.) Di- 
minution; injury. 

His pofterity, at this diffance, and after fo per- 
petual impairment, cannot but condemn the poverty 
of Adam’s conception, that thought to obfcure him- 
felf from his Creator in the fade of the garden. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 

Impa’LpaBLe. adj. [impalpable, Fr. in 

and palpable.} Not to be perecived by 
touch. 

If beaten into an impalpable powder, when poured 
out, it will emulate a liquor, by reafon that the 
{mallnefs of the parts do make them cafy to be put 
into motion. 1 Boyle. 

To Imra’Ranise. v., a. [ivparadifare, 
Italian.] To put in a place. or Rate re- 
{embling paradife in felicity. 


Milton, i 


' 


IMP 


This intparadifed neighbourhood made Zelmane’s 
foul cleave unto her,, both through the ivory cafe 
of her body, and the apparel which did over-cloud 
it. Sidney, 
All my fouls be 
Imparadis'din yau, in whom alone 
I underftand, and grow, and fee.. 
Thus thefe two, 
Imparadis'd in one another’s atmsy 
The happier Eder, fhall enjoy their fill 3 
Of blifs on bhifs. Milton's Paradi Loft. 
Impalrity. v. fe [imparitas, impar, Lat.] 
1, Inequality ; difproportion. z 
Some bodies are hard, fome fott: the hardnefs ts 
caufed chiefly by the jejuncnefs of tho fpirits, and 
their émparity with the tangible parts. Bacon, 
2. Oddnefs; indivifibility into equal parts. 
What verity is thére in that numeral conceit, in 
the lateral divifion of man, by even and odd; and fo 
by parity or imparity of letters in men’s names, to 
determine misfortunes on either fide of their bodies ? 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
[é and park] To 


Donne. 


inclofe with a park; to fever from a 
common, 
To IMPA'RT. v. a. [émpartior, Lat.] 
1. To grant; to give. 
High ftate and honours to others impart, 
But give me your heart, Dryden, 
z. To make known; to show by words or 
tokens. 
Gentle lady, 
When firft 1 did impart my love to yous 
I freely told you, all the wealth 1 had 


Ran in my veins.  Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
As in confeffion the revealing is for the eafe of a 
man’s heart, fo fecret men come to the knowledge 


of many things, while men rather difcharge than 
impart their minds. 
Thou to me thy thoughts 
Wait wont, I mine to thee was wont t’ impart. 
. Milton. 
3. To communicate; to grant as to a par- 
taker. 
I find thee knowing of thyfelf; A 
Exprefing well the fpirit within thee free, 
My image, not imparted to the brute, Milton. 
Impa’etrtaL. aaj. [impartial, Fr. in and 
partial.| Equitable; free from regard to 
party ; indifferent; difinterefted ; equal in 
diftribution of juftice; juft. It is ufed 
as well of actions as perfons: an impartial 
judge; an impartial fentence, 
Succefs I hope, and fate I cannot fear: 
Alive or dead, 1 fhall deferve a name; 
Jove is impartial, and to both the fame. 


Bacon, 


Dryden 


from impartial.| Equitablenefs; juftice ; 
indifference. 

A pious and well difpofed will gives not only 
diligence, but alfo impartissity to the underftanding 
in its fearch into religion, which is abfolutely ne = 
ceffary to give fuccefs unto our inquiries into truth; 
it being fearce poftible for that man to hit the 
mark, whofe eye is ftill glancing upon fomething 
befide it. South. 

ImpaRTIALLY. adv. [from impartial. 
Equitably ; with indifferent and unbiaile 
judgment ; without regard to party orin- 
tereft; juftly; honeftly. 

Since the Scripure promifes eternal happinefs and 
pardon of fin, upon the fale condition of faith and 
fingcre obedience, it is evident, that he only can 
ptead a title to fuch a pardon, whofe confcience 
impartially tells him that he has performed the 
required condition, South. 

IMPA'RTIBLE, adj. [éimpartible, Fr. from 
impart.) Communicable; to be conferred 
or beftowed. ‘This word is elegant, 
though ufed by few writers. 

The fame body may be conceived to be more or 
lefs impartible than it is active or heavy. — Digdy. 

IMPASSABLE. 


IMP 
Imp a'ssABLE; adj. [iz and saffaatle.) Not 

to be paffed; not admitting paflage : im- 

ervious. 

Phere arein America many high and impaffable 

“mountains, which are very ah. Rascigh. 

: Over this gulf 

Impaffable, impervious ; let us try, ' 

TA RR, fromhell to that new world. Affton, 

When Alexander would bave paffed the Ganges, 
he was told by the Iadians that all beyond it was 
either impaffable marthes, or fandy defarts. Tem vle, 

ĪMPASSIBILITY. 2. f. [impaffibilité, Fr. 
from impafible.| Exemption from fuffer- 
ing; infufceptibility of injury from ex- 
ternal things. : 

Two divinities might have pleaded their preroga- 
tive of impafidility, or at leat not have been wounded 
by any mortal hand. Dryden's fin, Dedic. 

IMPASSIBLE. adj. Limpafible, Fr. iz and 
palio, Latin.) incapable of fuffering ; ex- 
empt from the agency of external caufes ; 
exempt from pain. ^ 

Tf the upper foul cheek what is confented to by 
the will, in compliance with the feb, aod can 
then hope that, after a few years of fenfuality, that 
rebellious fervant fhall be eternally caft off, drop into 
a perpetual impafible nothing, take a long progrefs 
into a land where all things are forgotten, this would 
be fome colour. . Hammond. 

Secure of death, J fhould contemn thy dart, 
Though naked, and impaffib/e depart. _ Dryden. 

IMPA'SSIBLENESS, x. fı [from impaffible.| 

Impaffibility ; exemption from pain. 

How fhamelefs a partiality is it, thus to referve all 
the fenfualities of chis world, and yet cry out for the 
impaffiblenefs of the next? Decay of Piety. 

Impa’sstonen. adj, [in and paffion.| Dif- 
ordered by paffion. 

So, ftanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 

The tempter, all impaffion'd, thus began. Milton. 
Inpa'ssive. adj. [in and paffive.] Exempt 

from the agency of external caufes, : 

She told him what thofe empty phantoms were, 
Forms without bodies, and impaffive air. Dryd. En. 

Pale funs, unfelt at diftance, roll away; 

And on th? impafive ice the lightnings play. Pope, 
Impa’step. adj. [iz and pafle.] Concreted 
‘as into pafte. ‘This word is not in ufe, 

Horribly trickt 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fons, 

Bak’d and impafted with the parching fires. Shakefp. 
Ampa'tience. 2. f. [smpatience, Fr, in- 

patientia, Lat.] 

1. Inability to fuffer pain ; rage under fuf- 


fering. 
All the power of his wits has given way to his jr- 
patience. Shake/p. King Lear, 


The experiment I refolved to make was upon 
thought, and not rafhnefs or impatience. Temple, 
2. Vehemence of temper ; heat of paffion. 
+ Inability to fuffer delay ; eagernefs. 
A A'TIENT, adj, [impatient, Fr, impatiens, 
Lat.] 
1, Not able to endure ; 
with of. » 
Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excefsof praife, Pope. 
2. Furious with pain ; unable to bear pain. 
The tortur’d favage turns around, 
And fliags about his foam, impatient of the wound, 
` Dryden, 
3. Vehemently agitated by fome_ painful 
paffion; with at before the occafion ; 
with of, impatience is referred more to the 
thing, with ar, to the pérfon. 
To be impatient at the death of a perfon, concern- 
ing whom it was certain be muft die, is to mourn 
becaufe thy friend was not born an angel. 


Taylor's Rule of living boly. 
4 Hot; hafty, 
VoL, I. 


incapable to bear : |’ 


IMP 


The impatient man will not give himfelf time to 


be 


informed of the matter that lies before him. 


Addifon's Spectator, 
§. Eager; ardently defirous; not able to 


endure delay 


: with for b 
defired. 


efore the thing 


The mighty Cæfar waits his vital hour, 


Impatient for the world, and g 
pow’r. 


On the feas prepared the yeffel 


Th’ impatient mariner thy fpeed demands. ‘ 


Impa'rieNnTLy. adv. [from 


1, With rage, under uneafinefs, 


z. Paffionately ; ardently. - 


He confidered one thing fo impatiently, that he 
would not admit any thing to be worth confideration. 


3. Eagerly; with great defire, a 

ToImMPatRonize. v. a. [impaironifer, Fr. 
in and patronize.) To gain to one’s felf 
the power of any feigniory. ‘This word 


is not ufual. 


The ambition of the French king was to impa- 
Bacon's Henr 
To IMPA'WN. v, a. [z and pawr. 


tronize himfelf of the duchy. 


impignorate; to pawn; 
pledge; to pledge. 


Go to the king, and let there be impawn'd 
Some furety for a fafe return again, 


Many now in health 


Shall drop their blood in approbation 

Of what your reverence fhall invite us tos 
Therefore take heed haw you impawn our perfon, 
you awake our fleeping fyord of war. 


To IMPEACH. v. a. 


How 


1. To hinder; to impede. 
little in ufe, 
Each door he opened without a 


There was no bar to ftop, nor foe him to impeach. 


His fons did impeach his journey to 
Land, and vexed him all the days ofhislife, Davies. 
If they will impeach all the purpofes of an army, 
think themfelves able 
to refift, they put themfelves out of all expectation of 


which they have no reafon to 


mercy, 


A defluxion on my throatimpeached my utterance. 


2. To accufe by public authority. 
They were both impeached by a houfe of com- 


mons. 


Great diffentions were kindled 


and commons, on account of Coriolanus, whom the 


latter had impeached, 
Impeacn. x. f. [from the 
drance; let; impediment. 


[empecher, Fr.] 


rafps his promis’ 


ryden, 
ftands; 
Pope. 
impatient.) 


Clarendon. 


ii. 
To 
to give as a 


Shak. Henry IV. 


Shakefp. 
This fenfe is 


ny breach; 


Spenfer, 
the Holy 


Hayward. 


Howel. 


Addifon. 
among the nobles 


Swift, 


verb] Hin- 


Why, what an intricate émpeach is this! 


If here you hous’d him, 
1f be were mad, 


IMPE'ACHABLE. ed). 


[from 
cufable ; chargea 


le. 


here he would have been; ` 
he would not plead fo coldly. ` 


Shakefpeare, 
impeach.| Ac- 


Had God omitted by pofitive laws to givereligion 
to the world, the wifdom of his providence had been 


impeachable, 
Imprlacuer. x. 
accufer; one who brings 


againft another. . 


Grew, 


J: [from impeach.] An 


an accufation 


Many of our fieree(t impeachers would leave the 
delinquent to the merciful indulgence of a Saviour. 
Government of tbe Tongue. 


Impe‘AcuMEnr..2./. [from impeach. 
tp 


1. Hindrance; let; 
tion. Not in ufe. 


Tell us what things, 
nuance there, 


impedi 


ment; obftruc- 


during your late conti- 
are molt offenfive, 


and the greateft 


impeachment to the good government thereof. 
: Spenfer on Ireland. 
Tell thy king I do not feek him now; 


But could be willing to march on 
Without impeachment, 
* Neither as this acceffton of nec 


to Calais, 
Shakefp, Henry V. 
eflity any impeach- 


“IMP 
ment to Chriftian liberty, or enfnaring of men’s con. 
fciences. Sanderfin, - 
2. Public acenfation ; charge preferred. 

The king, provok’d to it by the queen, 
Devis’d impeachment to imprifon him. Shak. R. II. 

The lord Somers, though his accufers would 
gladly have dropped their impeachment, was inftant 
with them for the profecution, Addifon. 
The confequencea of Coriolanus’s impeachment 


had like to have been fatal to their ftate. Swift, 
To ĪMPEARL. v. ag. [ie and pearl, | 
1. To form in refemblance of pearls. 


Innumerable as the ftars of night, : 
Or ftars of Morning, dewdrops, which the fun 
Impearlson every leaf and ev'ry flow’r. Mitton. 

2. ‘To decorate as with pearls. 

The dews of the morning impearl every thorn, 
and featter diamonds on the verdant mantle of the 
earth, ’ Digby to Pope. 

ĪMPECCABILITY. 2. Se [émpeccabilité, Yr. 
from iapeccable.] Exemption from fin; 
exemption from failure, 


Infallibility and impeceability ate two of his at- 
tributes, © Pope. 
IMPECCABLE, adj, [impeccable, Fr. ix and 


pecco, Lat.] Exempt from poffibility of 
fin. 

That man pretends he never commits any aét 
prohibited by the word of God, and then that weie 
a rare charm to render him impeccable, or this is the 
means of confecrating every fin of his. 

Hammond on Fundamentals, 
To IMPEDE. v. a, [inpedio, Lat.] To 
hinder; to let; to obftruG. à 
All the forces are muttered to impede its paflage. 
Decay of Piety, . 
The way is open, and no ftop to force 
The ftars ceturn, or to impede their courfe. : 
4 Creech, Manil. 
IMPEDIMENT. #2 fo [impedimentum, Lat.] . 
Hindrance ; let; impeachment; obftruc- 
tion; oppofition, 

The minds of beafts grudge not at their bodies 
comfort, nor are their fenfea letted from enjoying 
their objeéts: we have the impediments of honour 2 

` and the torments of confcience. Sidney. 

What impediments there are to hinder it, and 
which were the fpeedie® way to remove them, 


Hooker. 
The life is led moft happily wherein all virtue is 
exercifed without inpediment or let. Hooker, 


But for my tears, 
The moitt impediments unto my fpeech, . 
F had foreftall'd this dear and deep rebuke, Shake/p, 
May I never d 
To this good purpofe, 
Dream of impediment, 
They bring one that 
pediment in his fpeech. 
Fear is the greateft impediment to Martyrdom y 
and he that is overcome by little arguments of pain 
will hardly confent to lofe his life with torments. 
Taylor's Rule of living boly, 
Free from th’ ivipediments of light aod noile, e 
Man, thus retir’d, his nobler thoughtsemploys. s 
Waller. 
Latin.] To drive 


urge forward; to 


that fn fairly thews, 

Shak, Ant. and Cleopatra, 

was deaf, and had an ima 
Mark, vii. 32. 


To IMPEL. v. a. [impello, 
on towards a point; to 
«prefs on. 

So Mirrha’s mind, impell’d on either fide, 

Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide. Dryden, 
‘The furge impell’d me on a craggy coate Pope. 
____Propitious gales i 

Attend thy voyage, and émpe/ thy fails, Pope's Ody. 

` A mightier pow’r the ftrong direétion fends, 

And fev'ral men impels to fev'ral ends; 

This drives them conftant toa certain coaft. Pope, 

IMP ELLENT, ze fa [impellens, Latin.] An 

Impulfive power; a power that drives 

forward, 

How fuch a variety of motions fhould be regularly 
managed, in fuch a wildernefs of paGlages, by mere 
blind fmpellents and material conyeyances, I have 
not the Jeaft conjecture, - Glanville, 
6K f To 


IMP 


To IMPE/ND. w. n. [impendeo, Lat.} 
1. To hang over. s 
Deftrudtion fure o’erall your heads impends ; 

Ulyffes comes, and death bis fteps attends. Pope. 
z. To be at hand; to prefs nearly. It is 
ufed inan ill fenfe. \ : 

it wal our deep forrow for our paft fins, and 
our lively fenfe of God's impending wrath, 
Smalridge’s Sermons. 

No ftory I unfold of publick woes, 

Nor bear advices of impending fock. Pope’s Odyff. 

Imez'nDENT. adj. [impendens, Lat.} Im- 
minent; hanging over; prefling clofely. 
In an ill fenfe. 

1f the evil feared or ‘mpendent be a greater fen- 
fible evil than the good, it over-rules the appetite to 
averfation, Hale, 

Dreadful in arms, on Landen’s glorious plain 
Place Ormond’s duke émpendent in the air 
Let his keen fabre, comet-like appear. Prior. 

Amps'nDence. x, f. [from jmpendent.| 
The ftate of hanging over; near ap- 
proach. 

Good fometimes is not fafe to be attempted, by. 
teafon of the /mpendence of a greater fenfible evil. 

Hale. 
IMPENETRABVLITY. x. /. [smpenetrabilite, 
Fr. from impenetrable. | 
1. Quality of not being pierceable, or per- 
meable, 

All bodies, fo far aa experience reaches, are either 
hard, or may be bardened; and we have no other 
evidence of univerfal impenetradility, befides a large 
experience, without an experimental exception. 

p Newton's Optics. 

2, Infufceptibility of intelle&tual impreffion. 

IMPE/NETRABLE. adj. [émpenetrable, Fr. 
impenetrabilis, Lat.} 

1. Not to be pierced; not to be entered by 
any external force, 

With hard’ning cold, and forming heat, 

The cyclops did their ftrokes repeat, 
Before th’ impenetrable thield was wrought, Dryden. 
2. Impervious; not admitting entrance. 
Deep into fome thick covert would I run, 
dn:penetrableto the ftars or fun. Dryden. 
‘he mind frighta itfelf with any thing reflected 
on in grofs: things, thus offered to the mind, carry 
the thew of nothing but difficulty in them, and are 
thought to be wrapped up in impenetrable obfcurity. 
A Locke, 
3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 
4. Not to be affected; not to be moved. 

It is the moft fmpenetradle cur 

That ever kept with men. 

——Let him alone; 

‘T'I follow him no more with’ bootlefs praysrs. 

i i Sbakefpeare, 

Some will never believe a propofition in divinity, 
Tf any thing can be faid againft ir: they will be cre- 
ðulous in all affairs of life, but impenetrable by a 
fermon of the gofpel. Taylor, 

IMPE'NETRABLY. adv. [from impenetrable. | 
With hardnefs to a degree incapable of 
impreffion. f 5 

Blunt the fenfe, and fit it for a fkull 

Of folid proof, impenetrably dull, Pope. 


Impp/NITENCE. } a. f [dmpenitence, Fr. 
IMPE'NITENCY. in and penitence. | Ob- 
duracy ; want of remorfe for crimes ; fi- 


nal difregard of God’s threatenings or 
mercy. ; l 
Where one manever comes to repent, a thoufand 
end their days in final impenitence, South, 
Before the revelation of the gofpel the wickednefs 
arid impenitency of the heathens was a much more 
excufeable thing, becaufe they were in a great mea- 

fure ignorant of the rewards of another life, A 
Tillotfon. 


He will advance from one degree of wickednefs 
and impenitence to another, "tll at laft he becomes 
hardened without remorfe. Rogeri. 


IMP 


IMPE'NITENT, adj. (impenitent, Fr. in and 
penitent.) Finally negligent of the duty 
of repentance; obdurate. 

Oue lord in anger hath granted fome impenitent 
men’a requet; as, on the other fide, the apoftle’s 
fuit he hath of favour and mercy not granted. 


Hocker. 
They died 
Impenitent, and left a race behind 
Like to themfelves. Milton. 


When the reward of pefitents, and punifhment 
of impenitents, is once affented to as true, *tis im- 
poffible but the mind of man fhould with for the one, 
and have diflikes to the other. Hammond, 


IMPE'NITENTLY, adv. [from impenitent.) 
Obdurately ; without repentance. 

The condition required of us is a conftellation of 
all the gofpel graces, every one of them rooted in 
the heart, though mixed with much weaknefs and 
perhaps with many fins, fo they be not wilfully, and 
impenitently lived and died in. Hammond, 

What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold, 

In founds and jingling fyllables grown old, 

Still run on poets | * “Pope. 
Imre‘’nnous. adj. [in and penna, Latin.) 

Wanting wings. This word is conve- 

nient, but, I think, not ufed. 

It is generally received an earwig hath no wings, 
and is reckoned amongtt jmpennous infe&s, but he 
that thall, with a needle, put afide the fhort and 

.fheathy cafes on their back, may draw forth two 
wings, larger than in many files, Brown. 


I'mperate. adj. [imperatas, Lat.] Done 
with confcioufnefs ; done by direction of 


the mind. 
, The elicit internal ats ofany habit may be quick 
; and vigorous, when the external imperate atts of 
the fame habit utterly ceafe, South, 

Thofe ‘natural and involuntary aGtings are not 

dots: by deliberation, yet they are done by the energy 
of the foul and inftrumentality of the fpirits, as well 
as thofe imperate atts, wherein we fee the empire of 
the foul. Hale, 
IMPERATIVE. adj. [imperatif, Fr. impera- 
tivus, Lat.] Commanding; expreffive of 
command. 

The verb is formed in a different manner, to fig- 
nify the intention of commanding, forbidding, al- 
lowing, difallowing, intreating; which likewife, 
from the ‘principal ufe of it, it iscalled the imperative 
mood. Clarke's Latin Grammar, 

IMPE'RATIVELY. adv. In a commanding 
ftyle; authoritatively. 

IMPERCEPTIBLE., adj, (imperceptible, Fr. 
in and perceptible.] Not tobe difcovered ; 
not to be perceived; fmall; fubtle ; quick 
ur flow, fo as to clade obfervation. 

Some things are in their nature imperceptible by 
our fenfe; yea, and the more refined parts of mate- 
rial exiflence, which, by reafon of their fubtiny, 
efcape our perception. Hale. 

In the fudden changes of his fubject with almoft 

_ imperceptible conne€tions, the Theban poet is his 
! makter. s Dryden. 

The parts muft have their outlines in waves, re- 
fembling flames, or the gliding of a fnake upon the 
ground: they muft be almot imperceptible to the 
touch, and even, Dryden. 

The alterations in the globe are very flight, and 


aloft imperceptible, and fuch as tend to the bene- | Imp e'REORATEs adj. 


* fit of the earth. Hood, 
IMPERCE’PTIBLENESS. x. /. [from inper- 
ceptible.) The quality of eluding obfer- 
vation. . 
Many excellent things there are in nature, which, 
’ by reafon of their fubtilty and impererptiblenefi to 
us, are not fo much as within apy of our faculties to 
apprehend. ; Hate. 


IMPERCE'PTIBLY., adv. [from fmperceptr- 
ble.) Ina manner not to be perceived. 

Upon reading of a fable we are made to believe we 

advife ourfelyess the moral infinuates itlelf impera 


IMP 


eeptibly, we are taught by furprize, and become wifer 
and better unawares. Addifons 


IMPERFECT. adj, [inparfait, Fr. imper- 
felus, Lat.) 

te Not complete; not abfolutely finifhed ; 
defective, Ufed either of perfons or 
things. ` 

Something he left tmper/eé in the ftate, 

Which fince his coming forth, is thought of, 
Which brought the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 
Thathis return was moft required. Shake/p, 


Opinion is a light, vain, crude, and imperfect" 


thing, fettled in the imagination ; but never arriving 
at the underftanding, there to obtain the tinGure of 
reafon, ` Ben Fonfen. 

The middle action, which produceth imperfect 
bodies, is fitly called, by fome of the ancients, in- 

uination or ineancoction, which is a kind of putre- 
a€tion. even. 

The ancients were imperfeé? in the doétrine of 
metcors, by their ignorance of ganpowder and fire- 
works. Brown, 

Divers things we agree to be knowledge, which 
yet are fo uneafy to be fatisfactorily underiteod by 
our imperfet a ae that let them be delivered 
in the cleareft éxpréifions, the notions themfelvea 
will yet appear obfcure. Beyle, 

A marcor is either imperfect, tending to a greater 

_ withering, which is curable: or perfect, that isy an 

` intire wafting of the body, excluding all cure. 
Harvey on Confumptions, 

The ftill-born founds upon the palate hung, 

And dy’d smperfe& on the falt?ring tongue. Dryden. 

As obfcure and imperfec? ideas often involve our 
teafon, fo do dubious words puzzle men. Lecke, 

2. Frail; notcompletely good: as, our bet 
worthip is inper fea. 

IMPERFECTION. x. f. [impérfedtion, Fr. 
from maye Defe&t ; failure; fault, 
whether phyfical or moral; whether of 

. perfons.or things. 

Laws, as all other things human, are many times 
full of fmperfefion; and that which is fuppofed 
behoveful unto men, proveth oftentimes molt per- 
nicious. Hooker, 

The duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, a 
woman for many imperfe@ions intolerable; but for 
pride monftrous. Hayward, 

Taperfeelions would not be half fo much taken 
notice of, if vanity did not make proclamation of 
them. L’ Eftrange. 

«The world is more apt to cenfure than applaud, 
and himfelf fuller of imperfe@ions thaa virtues. 
Addifen’s Spefator. 

Thofe are rather to be imputed to the fimplicity 
of the age than to any fmperfeé?ion in that divine 
poet. o . Addifen. 

IMPE'RFECTLY. adv. [from imperf.) 
Not completely ; not fully; not without 
failure. » 

Should finking nations fummon you away, 
Maria’s love might juftify your ftay 5 
ImperfeGily the many vows are paid, 

Which for your fafety to the gods were made. 

Stepney. 
Thofe would hardly underftand language or reafon 

to arty tolerable degree ; but only a little and imper- 

“fcily about things familiar. che, 


Impe‘RFORABLE Adj. [in and perforo, Lat.) 
.Not to be bored through. F 
vn and perforatus, 
Latin.] Not pierced through; without a 
-hole. i 


Sometimes children are born imperforate} in 
which cafe a fall punéture, drefied with tent, effects 


the cure. i k ¿a Sharpe 
IMPERIAL. adj. [imperial, Fr, imperialis, 
Latin.] . ‘ 
1. Royal; poffefling royalty. 


Aim he took 
At a fair vettal, throned in the Welt; 
But I might fee young Cupid’s fiery thaft 
Queach’d ia the chafte beams of the wat’ry moog 


i 


~ 


IMP 
And the imperial vot'refs paffed on x 1 
In maiden meditation, faney free. = ti 
2. Betokening royalty; marking fove- 
reignty. 
My due from thee is this imperia? crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itfelf to me. i‘ Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 
3. Belonging to an emperor or monarch; 
regal; royal; monarchical, ni 
‘The main body of the marching foe 


Againft th’ imperial palace is defign’d. Dryden, 
You thatare a fov’reign prince, allay 
Imperial pow’r with your paternal fway. Dryden. 


fo tame the proud, the fetter’d flaves to free, 
Thefe are imperial arts, and worthythee. Dryden. 
Impe’Rravist, 2. f. [from imperial.) Gne 


that belongs to an emperour. . 

The imperialifts imputed the caufe of fo fhameful 

a flight unto the Venetians, Knolles's Hiftory. 
IMPE'RIOUS. adj. [smperienx, Fr. impe 
riofus, Lat.] < 
1. Commanding; tyrannical; authorita- 

tive; haughty ; arrogant; affuming com- 
mand. 

Bf it be your proud will 
To thew the power of your imperious eyes, Spenfer. 

This imperious man will work us all 

From princes into pages. Shake/p, Henry VIN, 
Not th’ imperious thow 

Of the full fortun’d Cæfar ever thall 

Be brooch’d with me, _ Shake/p, Ant. and Cleop, 

He is an imperious dictator of the principles of 
vice, and impatient of all contradi€tion. More. 

How rich 1 fuffer’d, and how long I ftrove 
Againft th’ affaults of this imperious love! Dryden, 

Recolle& what diforder hafty or imperious words 
from parents or teachers have caufed in his thoughts, 

Pi a _ Lecke, 
z. Powerful; afcendant; overbearing. 

A man, by a vaft and imperious mind, and a 
heart large as the fand upon the fea thore, could 
commaod all the knowledge of nature and art. 

Tillotfon, 

Iure’aiousty. adv. [from imperious,] 

With arrogance of command; with in- 
folence of authority. 

Who is there, that knocketh fo imperioufly ? 

Stalag 

Who can abide, that, againft their own doctors, 
fix whole books fhould, by their fatherhoods of 
‘Treat, be under pain of a curfe, imperioufly ob- 
truded upon God and his church? Halt, 

It is not to infult and domineer, to look difdain- 
fully, and revile imperioufy, that provases an efteem 
fromany one. i South. 

‘The fage, tranfported at th’ anproaching hour, 
Tmperiov/ly thrice thunder’d on the floor! Garth, 

Impe'RiousNness. m [from imperious] ` 
x. Authority; air of command. 

So would he ufe hisTmperioufne/r, that we had a 
delightful fear and awe, which made us loth to lofe 
our hopes, f Sidney, 

2. Arrogance of command. 

Imperioufnefs and feverity is but an ill way of 
treating men, who have realon of their own to guide 
them. Locke. 

IMFE'RISHABLE, adj. [imperiffable, Fr. in 
and ferifo.} Not to be deftroyed. 

We find this ous empyceal form 
Incapable of mortal injury, 

Imperifbable; and though piere’d with wound, 
n clofing, and by native vigour heal’d, Milton, 
IMPE'RSONAL. adj. [imperfonel, Fr. im- 
perfonalis, Lat.) “Not varied according 
to the perfons. 

Imperfonals be declined throughout al! moods and 
tenfes, a verb imperfonal hath no nominative cafe 
before it. Accidence, 

Imp E'RSONALLY. adv. [from imperfonal. | 
According to the manner of an imper- 
fonal verb. 


Inr ersua’siBLE, adj. [in and perfuafibilit, 


Impe/RTINENCE, 
Impe/RTINENCY. 
1. ‘That which is-of no prefent weight; 


IMPERTINENT. adj. 


IMPERTINENT. 2. f. A trifler; 


IMP. 
Latin.] Not to be’ moved by perfua- 


fion. — 
Every pious perfon ought to be a Noah, a preacher 
of righteoufnefs ; and if it be his fortune to have as 
imperfuafible an auditory, if he cannot avert the 
deluge, it will yet deliver his own foul, if he cannot 
benefit other men’s. Decay ine 

n. f. (impertinence, 


from impertinent.] 


that which has no relation to the matter 

in hand. 3 
Some though they lead a fingle life, yet their 

thoughts do eud with themfelves, and account future 


limes impertinencier. © Baron. 
z. Folly; rambling thought. 
O, matter and impertinency mixt, 
Reafon and madnefs! Shakefp. King Lear. 
3. Troublefomenefs ; intrufion. - > 


It will be faid I handle anart no way fuitable to 
my employments or fortune, and fo ftand charged 
with intrufion and impertinency, Wotton's Arcbite. 

We fhould avoid the vexation and impertinence of 
pedants; who affe@ to talk in a language not to be 
underftood, Swift. 


4. Trifle; thing of no value. 


J envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded 
impertinencies of life, to enjoy the moments of a 
folid contentment. * Evelyn, 

Nothing is more eafy than to reprefent as imper- 
tinencies any parts of learning, that have no imme- 
diate relation to the happinefs or convenience of 
mankind. Addifon. 

There are many fubtle impertinencies learnt in the 
fchools, and ‘many painful teifles, even among the 
mathematical theorems and problems. Watts. 
impertinente Fr. in 
and pertinens, Larin.) 4 


1. Of no relation to the matter in hand; of 


no weight. 

The law of angels we cannot judge altogether 

impertinent unto the affairs of the church of Gad. 
Hooker. 

The contemplation of thiogs that are impertinent 
to us, and do not concern us, are but a more fpe- 
cious idlenefs. Tillotfon, 

2. Importunate ; intrufive; meddling. 
3- Foolith ; trifling; negligent of the pre- 
fent purpofe. 
*Tis not a fign two lovers are together, when they 
can be fo impertinent as to enquire what the world 
does. Pope. 
a med- 
dler; an intruder; one who enquires or 
interpofes where he has no right or call. 

Governoura would have enough to do to trouble 
their heads with the politicks of every meddling 
officious impertinent, L' Eftrange. 


IMPaRTINENTLY.ad. [from impertinent. | 


1. Without relation to the prefent matter. 
z. Troublefomely ; officioufty ; intrufively. 

l have had joy given me as prepofteroufly, and as 
impertinently, as they give it to men who marry 
where they do not love. Suckling. 

The bleffednefs of mortals, now the higheft faint 
in the celeftial hierachy, began to be fo imper- 
tinently importuned, that great part of the liturgy 
was addreffed folely to her. Tooker. 

Why will any man be fo impertinently officious as 
to tell me all this is only fancy? If itis a dream, 
let me enjoy it. Addifon. 

ImeERTRAN'SIBILITY. #, f. fin and per- 
tranfeo, Lat.] Impoffibility to be paffed 
through. 

1 willingly declined thofe many ingenious reafons 
given by others; asof the impertranfibility of eter- 
nity, and impoffibility therein to attain to the pre- 
fent limit of antecedent ages. Hate, 

IMPE'RVIOUS, adj. [impervins, Lat.] 
t. Unpaffable ; impenetrable. 

Let the difficulty of paffing back 

Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 


’ Increafe the darknefs, and involve the fkies. 
2. Inacceflible. 


Impe'ruousLy. adv. 


IMP 


Impaffable, imperwiours tet us try 
To found a path from hett to that new world, Miles 
We may thence difcern of how clofe a texture 
glafs is, fince fo very thin a film proved fo impervious 
to the air, that it was forced to break the glats to free 
itfelf. n Boyle. 
_ The caufe of refleftion isònot the impinging of 
light on the folid or imperviious)parts of bodies. 
Newton's Opticks. 
A great many veffels are, in thia ftate, impervious 
by the fluids. a f Arbuthnot 
From the damp earth impervious vapours rife, 
Pope, 
Perhaps improperly ufed. 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind, 
And clear of rocks, ` Pope's Odyffey. 


Imp e‘RvidusNESS. x. f. [from impervious.] 


The ftate of not admitting any paffage. 


Imreti'c1 Nous, adj. [from impetigo, Lat.] 


Scurfy ; covered with fmall fcabs. 


IMPETRABLE. adj. (impetrabili:, from im 


petro, Lat. impetrable, Fr.) Poffible to 
be obtained. Did. 


Tolmperrare. v, a. [impetrer, Fr. ime 


petra, Lat.] To obtain by intreaty. Did. 


Imrerra‘rion. x. f. [impetration, Fr. im- 


petratio, from impetro, Lat.) The att of 
obtaining by prayer or intreaty. Not 
much ufed. 

The bleffed facrament is the myftery of the death 
of Chrift, and the application of his blood, which 
was fhed for the remiffion of fins, and is the great 
means of jmpetration, and the meritorious caufe of 
it. Taylor. 

It is the greateft folemnity of prayer, the mott 
powerful liturgy, and means of émpetration in this 
world. 3 Taylor. 


Imretuo'sity. 2. f. [impetuofité, Fr. from 


impetuous.] Violence; fury; vehemence ; 
force. : ` 
I will fet upon Aguecheek a notable report of 
valour, and drive the gentleman into a moft hideous 
opinion of his rage, fkill, fury, and imperzofity. 
Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
The whole intrigue was contrived by the duke, 
and fo violently purfued by hia fpirit and impetuo- 
fy + Clarenden, 
The mind gives not only licence, but incitation to 
the other paffions to take their freeft range, and act 
with the utmott impetuofity. Decay of Piety, 


IMPE'TUOUS. adj. [impeiucux, Fr, from 


impetus, Lat.] 


1. Violent; forcible; fierce. 


Their virtue, like their Tyher’s flood, 
Rolling its courfe, defign’d their country’s good ; 
But oft the torrent's too fmperwous fpeed 
From the low earth tore fome polluted weed. Prior, 


2. Vehement of mind ; paffionate. 


The king, 'tis true, is noble, but impetuous, 

Rowe, 
[from sxpetnous.] 
Violently; vehemently: both of men 
and things, 

They view the windings of the hoary Nar; ~ 
Through rocks and woods impetuoufly he glides, 
While froth and foam the fretting iurface hides. 

Addifon, 


Impr’ruowswess. w. fı [from impetuous] 


Violence; fury; vehemence of paffion. 
J with all words or rage might vanifh ìa that breath 
that utters them; that as they refemble the wind 
in fury and impetuoufnefi, fo they might in tran- 
fientnefe. Decay of Piety, 


IMPETUS, 2. f. (Latin.] Violent ten- 


dency to any point; violent effort. 

Why did not they continue their defeent ’till they 
were contiguous to the fun, whither both mutual 
attractions and impetuscarried them? Bentley's Ser, 


Impre'RCEABLE, adj. [ix and pierce.) Im- 
A 


penetrable; not to be pierced. 
Exceeding rage inflam’d the furious beatt; 
K2 è For 


IMP 


For never felt his impicrceable breaft 
So wond’rous force from hand of living wight. 
Spenfer. 
Impiery. x. f. impieté, French; impietas, 
Latin.] 
1. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; con- 


tempt of the daties of religion. 

To keep that oath were more impiety 

Than Jephtha's, when he facrific’d his daughter. 
Shakefpeare. 

2. An a& of wickednefs; expreffion of ir- 
religion. In this fenfe it has a plural. 

If they die unprovided, no more is the king guilty 
of thofe impicties for which they are now vifited. 

Shakefpeare, 

Can Juno fuch implecies approve? Denbam, 

We have a melancholy profpeét of the ftate of our 
religion: fuch amazing impictier can be equalled 
by nothing but by thofe cities confumed of old by 
fire. Swift. 

ToImer'GNoraTE. v. a. [in and pigzus, 
Latin.] To pawn; to pledge. - 

ĪMPUGNORATION. n. /. | from émpignorate. } 
The aét of pawning or putting to pledge. 

To IMPUNGE. v. z. [impinge, Latin.} To 
fall againft; to frike againft; to clafh 
with. 

Things are referved in the memory by fome cor- 
poreal exuviæ and material images, which, having 
impinged on the common fenfe, rebound thence'into 
fome vacant cells of the brain. Glanville, 

The canfe of refleGtion is not the impinging of 
light on the folid or impervious parts of bodies. 

: Newton's Opticks, 

Jo IMPINGUATE. V. a. [ix and pinguis, 

Latin.} To fatten; to make fat. 
Friétions alfo do more fill and impinguate the 

body than exercife: for that in frictions the inward 

parts are at reft, 3 Bacon. 
YMPIOUS. adj. (impius, Latin,] Irreli- 
gious; wicked; profane; without reve- 

Tence of religon. n 
"That Scripture ftandeth not the church of God in 

any ftead to direét, bnt may be let pafs as needlefs to 

be confulted with, we judge it profane, impious, and 
irreligious to think. Hooker. 

Ceafe then this impious rage. Milton. 

Then lewd Anchemolus he laid in duft, 

» Who ftain’d his ftepdame’s bed with impious luft. 

: Dryden. 
And impious nations fear’d eternal night. Dryd. 
Shame and reproach is generally the poition of the 

impious and irreligious. South. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear fway, 
The poft of honour isa private ftation. Addifon. 

+ Since after thee may rife an impious line, 

Cearfe manglers of the human face divine: 

Paint on, 'till fate diffolve thy mortal part, 

And live and die the monarch of thy arte Tickell. 
They, impious, dard to prey : 

On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 
Grand miftakes in religion proceed from taking 

literally what was meant figuratively, from which 

feveral impious abfurdities followed, terminating in 
infidelity. Forbert 

\uptousLy. adv. [from impious.) Pro- 
fanely ; wickedly. 

The Roman wit, who ‘mpicufly divides 

His hero and his gods to different fides, 
I would condemn. Granville. 

IMPLACABI'LITY, 2. /. [from implacable. ] 
Inexorablenefs; irreconcileable enmity’; 
unappeafible malice. 

IMPLA!CABLE. A [éplacabiliz, Lat. 
implacable, Fr.| Not to be pacified; in- 
exorable; malicious ; conftant in enmity. 

His incenfement is fo implacable, that fatisfaQion 


ean be none but by pangs of death. Shakep, 
Darah bears a generous mind: 

But to danplacable revenge inclin'd ; 

A bounteous matter, but a deadly foe, Dryden. 


The French are the moft implacable and the moft 
eangerous enemies of the Britith uation. Addifon. 
2 


IM Pi 


Istrtea/cABLy. adv. [from implacable.) 
1, With malice not to be pacified; imexor-: 


“ably. 

An order was made for difarming all the papifts z 
upon which, thongh nothing was after done, yet it 
kept up the apprehenfions in the people of dangers, 
and difinelined them from the queen, whom they 
begun every wi more implacably to hate, and con- 
fequently to difoblige. , Clarendon, 

2. It is once ufed by Dryden in a kind of 


mixed fenfe of a tyrant’s love. 
T love, 

And "tis below oy pratt to difown it: 

Love thee implacably, yet hate thee too. Dryden. 
To IMPLA'NT. w. a. [in and planta, Latin. } 

To infix; to infert; tovplace; to engraft; 

to fettle ; to fet; to fow. The original 

meaning, of putting a vegetable into the 


ground to grow, is not often ufed. - 
How can you him unworthy then decree, 
In whofe chief part your worths implanted be? 
Sidney, 
See, Father! what firft-frnits on earth are fprung, 
From thy implanted grace in man! Milton, 
No need of public fanétions this to bind, ł 
Which Nature has implanted in the mind. Dryden, 
There grew to the ontfideof the arytenoides ano- 
ther cartilage, capable of motion by the help of fome 
mufcles that were implanted init. Ray, 
God having endowed man with faculties of know- 
ing, was no more obliged to implant thofe innate 
notions in his. mind, than that, having given him 
reafon, hands, and materials, he fhould build him 
bridges. che. 


IMPLANTATION., 2. f. [implantation, Fr. 


from implant.) The a& of fetting or 


_planting; the act of enfixing or fettling.’ 
Impca'ustBe. adj. 


ie and plaufible.| Not 
ie not likely to feduce or per- 
uade. 

Nothing can better improve political fchool-boys 
than the art of making'plaufible or implaufible ha- 
rangues againft the very opinion for which they re- 
folve to determine. ~ Swift. 

IMPLEMENT, x. fe (implementum, from im- 
pleo, Lat.] n 
1. Something that fills up vacancy, or fup- 

plies wants. 

Unto life many implements are neceffary; more, 
if we feek fuch a life as hath in it joy, comfort, de- 
light, and pleafare. Hasker, 

2. Inftrument’ of manufa@turc; tools of a 
trade; veffels of a kitchen. 
_ Wood hath coined feventeen thoufand ponnds, and 
hath his tools and implements to coin fix times as 
much, Suifi. 

It is the praétice of the eaftern regions for the 
artifts in metals to carry about with them the whole 
implements of trade, to the houfe where they find 
employment. _ „Broome, 

IMPLE'TION. 2. fi [impleo, Latin.] ‘The 
a& of filling; the ftate of being full. 


Theophraftus conceiveth, upon a plentiful imple- 


tion, there may fucceed a difruption of the matrix. 


Brown. 
Impwe'x. adj. (implexus, Latin.] Intricate; 
entangled ; complicated: oppofed to fm- 


ple. 


from bad to good, or from good to bad. 


to involve; to infold. 


but very languidly, 
[MPLICA'TION. a. f 

plication, French, from implicate.) 
1. Involution; entanglement, 


Jo IMPLORE. v. a 


Every poem is cither Ample or implex : itis called 
fimple when there is no change of fortune 10 it; 
implex, when the fortune of the chief aQor changes 
Spe Gator. 
To VMPLICATE. w. a. [impligquer, Fr. im- 


plico, Latin.) To entangle; to embarrafs ; 


The iogredients of faltpetre do fo mutually impli- 
cate and hinder cach other that the concrete acts 
Bayle. 

[implicatio, Lat, im- 


: FMP 
Three principal canfes of firmnefsare the groffinetss 


the quiet contas and the implication of the com- 
ponent parts, Boyle. 


2. Inference not expreffcd, but tacitly in- 


culcated. 

‘Though civil caufes, according to fome men, are 
of lefs moment than criminal, yet the doétors are, 
by implication, of a different opioion. 

Aylife's Parergon, 


IMPLICIT. adj. [implicite, Vr. implicitus, 


Latin. ] 
te Entangled; infolded ; complicated, 
This fenfe is rare. 
In his woolly ficece 
J cling implicit, Pepe. 


The humble fhrub, 


And buth with frizzled hair impřieit. Thomfon. 


2. Inferred; tacitly comprifed; notexprefied. 


In the firit cftablifhment of fpeech there was an 
implicit compa&t, founded upon common confent; 
that fuch and fuch words fhould be figns, whereby 
they would expiefs their thoughts one to another, 

: South. 

Ont exprefs reqnefts are not granted, but the im- 
plicit defires of our hearts are fulfilled. Smolridge. 


3. Refting upon another; connected with 


-another over which that which is con- 
nected to it has no power; trufting with- 
out referve or examination. Thus, by 
implicit credulity, I may believe a letter 
yet not opened, when I am confident of 
the writer’s veracity. 

_ There be falfe peaces or unities, when the peace 
is grounded bnt upon an A ignorance; forall 
colours will agree in the dark. Bacon. 

No longer by implicit faith we err, 


Whilft every man’s his own interpreter, Denham. 


InPLICITLY. adv. [from implicit. | 


1e By inference comprifed, though not ex- 
prefed. # 

The divine infpe€tion into the affairs of the world 
doth necetiarily follow from the nature and being of 
God; and he that denies this, doth implicitly deny 
his exiftence; he may acknowledge what lie will 
with his mouth, bnt in his heart he hath faid there 
is po God. < Bentley. 

2. By connexion with fomcthing elfe; 
dependently ; with unreferved confidence 
or obedience. 

My blinthing mnfe with confcious fear retires, 

And whom they like, implicitly admires. Rofecernon. 

Learn not to difpute the methods of his providence; 
but hambty and implicitly to acquiefce in and adore 
them, Atterbury, 

We implicitly follow in the track in which they 
lead us, and comfort ourfelves with this poor re- 
flection, that we fhall fare as well as thofe that go 
before us. Rogerrs 

[implorer, French; 
imploro, Lat. ] ` 
te To call upon in fupplication; to folicit. 

They fhip their oars, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the pow’rs divine, 

Imploring all the gods that reign above. 


Pope's Ody fy. 
2. Teal; to beg. ee’ 
Do not fay *tis fuperftition, that 
I kneel, and then implore her bleffing. 
Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 
IMP LO'R E. n. f [from the verb.] The aé 
of begging; intreaty ; folicitation. Not 
in ufe. 
Urged fore 
With piercing words and pitiful ia:plore, 
Him hatty to arife. Fairy Queen, 
Iurzo'rer. a. f. [from rmplere.] Solicitor. 
Mere imp/orers of unholy fuits, 
Breathing, like fanQiified and pious, : 
The betier to beguile, Shakefpeare’s Hamlet, 
ImrLu'mED. adj. [implumis, Latin.) With- 
out feathers, -aD 


To 


I'M'P "IMP IMP 


-t TA * ffa would fain have it conftrued; but the felf-fame y O then whatintereft fhall I make 
To IuPLy -di [émpliguer, — = thing it fignifieth which'the alee of doctrine doth. To fave my laft important ftake, ” 
plico, Latin. | om Tooker. When the moft Pa have caufe to quake > Rofcom 
J . 7 i ` q ? conte 
‘3. To unfold; to cover; to intangle. Not This queftion we now afked, imported, as that The great important end that God defigns religion 
in ufe. a we thought this land a Jand of magicianse Bacon., or, the government of mankind fuficiently thews 
‘ His courage font, 3. To produce in’ confequence. 1 ij © the neceftity of its being rooted deep in the heart, and 
Srriving to loofe the a O him pr Something he left imperfect in the ftate, F OaE danger of beiog torn up by oe 
zt Himfelf'in ftraighter bonds too rath implies. Which fince his coming forth is thought of, whic lence. ae ’ 6 
ae £ Ee Queen. [E Imports the Ringde tonwuch ter aes danger, Kamine how the fathionable pai of the pera 
And Phæbus flying fo moft fbameful fight, That his return was moft requir'd. Shake/p. i “a to the important pes 
ee Onn cloud ip Pm Queen, | 4 LLmporter, importe, Erench. Imperfonal- Important truths fill let your fables hold, 
Touaval f fequence| 1Y-J Tobe of moment: as, it imports,| anaes myfteries with artunfold.  Granvil'e, 
ie g Ye ee S oan it is of weight or confequence. Th? important hour had pafs'd unheeded by. 
Secon tent. Her length of ficknefs, with what elfe more ferious f|- Irene, 
That it was in ufe among the Greeks, the word Importeth thee to koow, this bears. Shakefp. 


2. Momentous; forcible; of great efficacy, 


triclinium smplierb. Brown's Vulgar Errours, Let the heat be fuch as may keep the metal per- i to be the meaning here. 
What follows next is no objeétions tor that im- petually molten; for that above all A to the = aa. Shin flew gine 
6a eat. ‘ Diyden: | work. i Bors | R important outrage him a(fail’d : ; 
Bows the (trength of brawny arms imply, Number in armies imperteth not much, where Who foon prepar'd to field, his fword forth drew, 
Eee one gresemand of vistors. em | the ople is of weak courage, S| And hin will ual valour countervail’d. Fairy 2, 
Where a malicious a& is proved, a malicious in- This to attain, whether heav’n move, or earth, Importi ‘a A Govtiastiwke-of th ira 
tention is implied, Sherlock} Tmporre not, if thou reckon right. Milion. | 3» Smportonate. A corrupt ufe e worde 


oImpo'tson. w. a. [empoifener, French. See IMporTANCE. 


d 4 t may import os in this calm to” hearken more 
It might be written empotfon. | 


than we have done to the forms that are now raifing å Great France 


of A abroad, ‘ Temple,| My mourning and important teats hath pitied. 
d rdo LA e U fon. If 1 endure it, what imports it you? Dryden. i d Skake/p. 
` How much an ill word doth impcifen liking. Imro'RrT. af. [from the verb. ] Importa'tion, a. f. [from import.) "The 


è Shakefpeare. 
“2, To kill with poifon. This is rare. See 
Empotson, 

A man by bis own alms fmpoifin'd, 

And with his charity flain. Shakefp. 

Imro/tarity. adv. [in and polar.) Not 
according to the direGtion of the poles. 
Little nfed. 

Being impolarily adjoined unto a more vigorons 

Joadftone, it will, in a fhort time, exchange its poles, 

Brown, 

IMPOLITICAL] adj. [ie and politick.] 

Impo'tirrex, imprudent ; indifereet ; 
void of art or forecaft. 

He that ehorteth to beware of an enemy's policy, 
doth not give counfel to be impoliticks but rather to 
ufe all prudent forefight and Circumfpection, lelt our 
fimplicity be over-reach’d by cunning flights, Hooker, 

MPOL!/TICALLY, } adv. [in and political. 


1. Importance; moment; confequence, 
What occafion of import 
Hath all fo long detain’d you from your wife? 
Shake/p. 

Some bufine(s of import that triumph wears 
You feem to go with. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 

When there is any difpute, the judge ought to 
appoint the fum according to the eloquence and abi- 
lity of the advocate, and in proportion to the import 
of the caufe, arii Alife. 

2. Tendency. 

Add to the former obfervations made about vegeta- 
bles a third of the fame import made in mineral 
fubitances. Boyle, 

3- Any thing imported from abroad; as, 
our imports Ought not to exceed our ex- 

ports. 

Imro'RTABLE. adj. [in and portable.) Un- 
fupportable ; not to be eridured. A word 
accented by Spenfer on the firt fyllable. 
It is ufed in the Apocrypha. 

Both at once him charge on either fide, 

With hideous ftrokes and importable power, 
That forced him his ground to traverfe wide, 
And wifely watch to ward that deadly ftonr. 
a Fairy Queen, 
ĪMPO'RTANCE. z. f. [French.] 


act or practice of importing, or bringing 
into a country from abroad; oppofed to 
exportation. 

The king's reafonable profit fhould not be neg 
lected upon importation and exportation. Bacon. 

Thefe mines fill the country with greater numbers 
of people than it would be able to bear without the 
importation of corn from foreign parts, Addijon, 

The emperor has forbidden the importation of 
their manufactures into any part of the empire. 

Addifox on Italy, 
IMPORTER. #. f. [fo import.) One that 
brings in from abroad. . 

It is impoffible to limit the quantity that thall be 
brought in, efpecially if the importers of lt have fo 
fure a market as the Exchequer. Swift, 

Imro'atiess. adj, [from import.| Of no 
moment or confequence. This is a word 
not in ufe, but not inelegant, 

We lefs expeét 
That matter needlefs, of importlefs burthen, T 
Divide thy lips. 5 Shakefpeare. 

IMPO'RTUNATE. adj. (importunus, La- 
tin ; importune, French.] Unfeafonable 
and inceffant in folicitations ; not to be 
repulfed. 


Impo'bitickyy. Without art or fore- 
caft. 

Imro'npeRovs adj. [% and penderous.] 
Void of perceptible weight, 


a Tt produces vifible and real eects by imponderous 
and invifible emiffions. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 


Imporo'stry. af. [in and porous.) Ahfence 


3 5 i 3 4 was in debt to my importunate bufinefs ; but he 

of inturftices ; compactnefs; clofenefs. I. Thing imported or implied. Rare. would aot hear my excufe. Shake/p. 
The porofity or imporofity betwist the tangible A notable ane of wonder appeared in them ; They, may not be able to bear the clamour of an 
parts, and the greatnefs or tmallnefs of the pores. but the wifeft beholder, that knew no more but fee- importunate Cuitor, Smatridge. 


Bacon. 

Imro'rovs. adj [in and poroxur.} Free from 

pores; free from vacuities or interttices ; 
clofe of texture; completely folid, 

Tt has its earthly and falinous parts fo exaétly 
refolved, that its body is left imporous, and not 
difereted by atomical terminations, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

If atoms thould defcend plumb down with equal 
velocity, being all perfeQly folid and imperoxs, they 
would never the one overtake the other. í 

Ray on the Creation. 
To IMPORT. v, a [importa, Latin.] 
1. To carry into any country from abroad ; 
oppofed to export. 

For Elis I would fail with utmoft fpeed, 

T’ import twelve mares, which there luxurious feed, 
Pope. 


ing, could not fay ifthe importance were joy or for- 
row. g Shakrfpi Winters Tale, 
ze Matter; fuhjc&. Not in ufe. 


It had been pity you fhould have been put toge- 
ther witli fo mortal a purpofe, as then each bore, 
upon importance of fo flight a nature, Shakefp. 


3- Confequence; moment. 
We confider 
Th? importance of Cyprus to the Turks. Shake/p. 
‘Thy own importance know, 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. Pope, 
4. Importunity. An improper ufe pecu- 
liar to Shakepeare, 
Maria writ, ; 
The letter at fir ‘Toby's great importanee, 
In tecompence whereof he hath married her. i 
Shakefp. 
IMPO'RTANT. adj. [important, French.) 
t. Momentous ; weighty ; of great confe- 
quence. 7 
The moft important and preffing care of a new 
and ‘vigorous king was his Marriage, for mediate 
eftablifhment of the royal line. Wotton. 
This Supecadds treachery to the crime: ‘tis the 
falfifying the moft important truf. Decay of Pitty, 


* 


A tule reftrains the molt importunate appetites of 

our nature, 7 ati Rogers, 
IMPO'RTUNATELY. adv. [from impirtu- 
nate.) . With inceffant folicitation ; per- 

tinacioufly in petition, 
' Their call 4 is fuch, that when you drive 
them out of one form, they aflume another? and 
are fo importuxately troublefome, as makes many 
think it impoffible to be freed from them, Duppa. 
ImPo'RTUNATENESS. 2. / [from impor- 
tunate.) Tnceffant folicitation, 

She with more and more importunatenefs craved, 
which, in all good manners, was either of us to be 
‘defired, or not granted. Sidney, 

To IMPORTO'NE w, a. [importuner, Fr, 
importunus, Latin. Accented anciently 
on the fecond fyllable.] To tcize; to 
harafs with flight vexation, perpetually 
recurring; to molet, + 

Againtt all fenfe you do importune her, Shakefp. 

., If he efpied any lewd gaiety in his fellow-fervants, 
his mafter thould ilraitways know it, and not reft 
free from importuning, until the fellow had put away 
his fault. Carew, 

The higheft faint io the celeftial hierarchy began 

to 


2. Toimply; to infer. 


Himfelf not only comprehended al! our heceffities, 
but in fuch fort alfo framed every petition as might 
moht naturally ferve for many: and doth, though 
not slways require, yet always import a multitude 
of fpeakers together, Hooker. 

The name of difcipline importeth not as they 


at 


IMP 


to be fo impertinently /wportuned, that n great part 
of the liturgy was addreffed folely to her. 

Howel’s Vocal Forf. 

The bloom of beauty other years demands, 

Nor will be gather’d by fuch wither’d hands: 
You émportune it with a falfe delire. Dryden, 
Every ooe hath esperimented this troublefome in- 
trufion of fome fritking ideas, which thus importune 
the underjtanding, and hinder itfrom being SS 
fe 


, We have been obliged to hire troops from feveral 
rinces of the empire, whofe minifters and refidents 
fare have perpetually imporignaed the court with un- 
reafonable demands. x _ Swift. 
IMPO'RTU'NE adj, (importunus, Latin, It 
was anciently pronounced with the accent 
on the fecond fyllable. ] 
1. Conftantly recurring; troublefome by 


frequency. 
All that charge did fervently apply, 
With greedy malice and importune toil g 
- And planted there their huge artillery, 
With which they daily made moft dreadful battery. 
Spenfer. 
Henry, king of England, needed not to have be- 
flowed fuch great fums, nor fo to have bufied himfelf 
with importune and inceffant labour, to compafs my 
death and ruin, if I had been a feigned perfon. _- 
Bacon's Henry VIL 
z. Troublefome; vexatious. 
And th’ armies of their creatures all, and fome 
Do ferve to them, and with importune might 
War againtt us, the vaffals of their will. Spenfer. 
Ifthe upper foul can check what is confented to 
by the will, in compliance with the feth, and can 
then hope, that after a few years of fenfuality, that 
importune rebellious fervant hall be eternally caft off, 
this would be fome colour for that novel perfuafion, 
Hammond. 
The fame airs, which fome entertain with moft 
delightful tranfports, to othersare importune, 
X Glanville’s Seepfir. 
3. Unfeafonable ; coming, afking, or hap- 
ning at a wrong time. 
p Ro fair to thie 
Equivalent, or fecond! which compell’d 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 
And gaze and worfhip thee. Milton, 
Importu NeLy. adu. [from importune.] 
1. Troublefomely ; inceffantly. 
The palmer bent his ear unto the noife, 
To weet what call’d fo impertunely: 
Again he heard a more efforced voice, 
That bade him come in hatte. 
2. Unfeafonably ; improperly. 
The conftatutions that the apoftles made concern- 
ing deacons and widows, are, with much importunity 
but very impertunely urged by the difciplinarians. 
Sanderfon. 
IMPORTU'NITY. 2. f. [fmportunitas, Latin: 
importunité, French, from importunate.] 
Inceffant foltcitation. 
Overcome with the importuzity of his wife, a wo- 
man ofa haughty fpirit, he altered his former purpofe. 
Se 


Fairy Queen, 


Thrice I deluded her, and turn’d to fport 
Her importunity. Milton's Agonifies, 
To IMPOSE. v. a. [émpefer, French; im- 
pofiium, Latin.) q 
1.° To lay on as a burthen or penalty. 
It thall not be lawful to impofe toll upon them, 


IMP 
7 it God doth work, according to the law which hime 
felf hath eternally purpofed to keep ? Hooker. 
There was a torona way made by the fword for 
the impofing of the laws upon them. 

r Spenfer on Ireland, 

Thou on the deep inepo/e/f nobler laws,” ? 
And by that juftice hait remov’d thecaule. Haller. 
Chriftianity hath hardly impofed any other laws 
upon us, but what are enacted in our natures, or are 

agreeable to the prime and fundamental laws of it. 


Tillotfon. 
Inpofe but your commands, 2 
This hour fhall bring you twenty thoufand hands. 
Dryden. 


Te was neither émrpofed oa me, nor fo much as the 

fubject given me by any man. Dryden. 
3- To fix on; to impute to. 

This cannot bs allowed, except we impute that 
unto the firft caufe which we impofe nat on the fe- 
cond ; or what we deny unto nature, we impute unto 
nativity itfelf. Brown. 

4. To obtrude fallaciovfly. 
Our poet thinks not fit 
T’ impofe upon you what he writeafor wit. Dryden. 
5. To Impose ox, To put a cheat on; to 
deceive.’ 

Phyficians and philofophers have fuffered them- 
felves to be fo far impofed upon as to publith chymical 
preparations they never tried. Boyle, 

He that thinks the word centaur ftands for fome 
real being, smpofes on himfelf, and miftakes words 
for things. Locke, 

6. [Among printers.] To put the pages 
on the ftone, and fit on the chafes, in order 
to carry the forms to prefs. 

Impo'se. z. / [from the verb.] Command ; 
injunction. Not in ufe. | 

According to your ladythip’s impofe 
Tam thus aay a a li Shakefp. 

Impo'srasie. adj. [from impo/fe.] To be 
Jaid as obligatory on any body. 

They were not fimply émpofeadle on any particular 
man, farther than he was a member of fome church. 

k Hammond. 

Iupo'ser. z. f. [from fzpofe.| One who 
enjoins as a Jaw; one who lays any thing 
on another as a hacdfhip. 

The univerfities’ fufferings might be manifefted to 
all nations, and the impofer of thefe oaths might 
repent. , Walton. 

IMPOSITION., s. f. [impofition, French; im- 
pofttas, Latin. ] i 

1. The act of laying one thing on another. 

The fecond part of confirmation is the prayer of 
benediction of the bifhop, made more folemn by the 
impofition of hands. o Hammond. 

2. The a&t of annexing. a 

The. firt impofition of names was grounded among 
all nations, upon future good hope conceived of chil- 
dren. Camden. 

The impofition of the name is grounded only upon 
the predominaocy of that element, whofe name is 
afcribed to it. Bayle. 

3. Injunction ofany thing as alaw or duty. 

Their determination is to trouble you with no 
more fuit; unlefs you may be won by foine other 
fort than your father’s impoftion, dependiog on the 
cafkets. Shake/peare. 

From impoftion of ftri&t laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace ; from fervile fear 
To filial; works of law, to works of faith. 


Milton. 


Exra, Vite 4. Conitraint; oppreffion. 


1f a fon do fall into a lewd action, the imputation, 
by your rule, thould be impofed on the father. | 
b Shakefp. 

To tyrants others have their country fold, i 
Inpofing foreign lords for foreign gold. Dryd. En.) 
On impious realms and barb’rous kings impo | 
Thy plagues, and curfe them with fuch ills as thofe, 


The conftraint of receiving and holding opinions 
by authority was rightly called dpofition. Locke. 
A greater load has been laid on us than we have’ 
been able to bear, and the groflett impofitions have’ 
been fubmitted to, in order to forward the dangerous 
defigns of a faction, ~ Swift. 
Let it not be made, contrary to its own nature, 


y Pope. the occafion of ftrife, a narrow fpirit, and unrea- 
2. To enjoin asa duty or law. fonable in:pofitions on the mind and practice. Watts, 
What good or evil is there under the fun, what | 5+ Cheat; fallacy; impolure. 3 r 


action correfpondent or repugnant unto the law which 
God hath impofed upon his creatures, but ia or upon 


6. A fupernumerary exercife enjoined fecho- 
lars as a punifiment, | 


IMP 


Thefe impofitions were fupply'ds 
To light my pipe, or pleafe my pride. 
_, _Progrefs of Difcontents 
Impo'ssta ie. adj. [impofible, Fr. in and pof- 
fible.) Not to be done; not to be attained; 


impracticable. 
It was impofidle that the ftate fhould contioue 
qiict. 2 Mie 


-With men it is impofible; but with God all 
things are poffible. Mat. xix. 26. 
*Twere impoffible for any enterprife to be lawful, 
ifthat which fhould legitimate it is fubfequent to ite 
Decay of Piety. 
Difficult it is, but not impoffble. Chillingwortbs 
It is impofible the. mind thould be ftopped any 
where ia its progref in this fpace, how far foever it 
extends its thoughts. Locke. 
We cannot believe it /mpofftle to God to make 
a creature with more ways to convey into the under- 
flanding the notice of corporeal things than five. 


„Lockes 
1 my own thonghts deceive, 
With hope of things impoffib/e to fiad. Walp. 
ImposstsiLity. 2. f. empofibilité, Fr. from 
impoffible.) 
1. Impratticability ; the ftate of being not 
feafible. 

Simple Philoclea, it is the ‘mpafrbility that doth 
torment me; for unlawful defires are punifhed after 
the effect of enjoying, but impoffible defires in the 
defire itfelf. Sidney. 

Admit all thefe japoffdilitics and great abfurdities 
to be poflible and convenient. H hitgifie, 

Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars 'gainft the fiery fun, 
Murdering impoffibility, to make $ 
What cannot be, flight work. Sbake/p. Coriolanns, 

They confound difficulty with impofibitity South, 

Thofe who affert the impoffibility of {pace exifting 
without matter, muft make body infinite. Locke. 

When we fee a man of like paffions and weaknefs 
with ourfelves going before us in the paths of duty, 
itconfutes all lazy pretences of impoffibility. Rogers, 

ze That which cannot be done. 

Though men do, without offence, wilh daily that 
the affairs, which with evil fuccefs are pait, might 
have tallen out much betrers; yet to pray that they 
may have been any other than they are, this beinga 
manifett impoffibility in itfelfy the rules ofzeligion do 
not permit. Tooker. 

Impoffibilisies ! oh no, there's none, 

Could 1 bring thy heart captive home. Cowley, 

Imrost. 2. J. (inpo, impét, Erench, impo- 
fitum, Latin.) A tax; atoll; acuftom 
paid. 

Taxes and impe/?r upon merchants do &:ldom good 
to the king’s revenue; for that that he wins in 
the hundred, he lofeth in the thire, Bacon, 

Imro'sts. 2. /. [impofe, French.] Inar- 
chitecture, that part of a pillar, in vaults 
and arches, on which the weight of the 
whole building lieth. Ainfworthe 

IMPO'STHUMATE. wv. #. [from émpof- 
4ume.| To form an abfcefs ; to gather ; 
to form a cyft or bag containing mat- 
ter. 

The bruife impoffhumated and afterwards turned 
to a ttinking ulcer, which made every body thy to 
came near her, Arbuthnot. 

To ĪMPO'STHUMATE v. a. To afiat with 
an impofthume. 

They would not fly that furgeon, whofe lancet 
threatens none but the impeffbumated parts. 

x Decay of Piety. 
ImpostHuma'tion. 2. f. [from be 
mate.| The aé& of forming an impofthume ; 
the ftate in which an impofthume is 
formed. 

Hethat maketh the wound bleed inwards, en- 
dangereth malign ulcers and pernicious impoffhuma- 
tons. a Bacon’s Effays. 

IMPO'STHUME. ». /. [This feems to have 
been formed by corruption from ianpofem, 

as 


a 


IMP? 


as South writes it; and impofem to have 
been written erroneoufly for apofem,, 
krisma, an abfcefs.} A colle@ion of pu- 
rulent matter in a bag or cyf. 

Now rotten difeafes, ro S, Catarrhs, aad blad- 
ders full of impoffhumes, make prepotterous difco- 
veries. 4 Shate/peare. 

An error in the judgment is like an impoffem in the 
head, which is always noifome, and frequently mors 

; Seurb. 

Fumes cannot tranfude through the bag of an im- 
pofbume. Harvey. 

Impo'sror. z, /. [impcfeur, Fr. from impofe; 
impofitor, Latin.} One wbo cheats by a 
fiGtitions chara&ter. 

Sbame and pain, poverfy and ficknefs, yea death 
and hell itfelf, are but the trophies of thofe fatal con- 

uefts got by that grand fmpoffor, the devil, over the 
deluded fans of men. South, 
Inpo'sture. 2. f. [impofure French; im- 
poftura, Latin.) Cheat; fraud; fuppofi- 
tioufnefs; cheat committed by giving to 
perfons or things a falfe character. ~ 

That the foul, and angels have nothing to do with 
groller locality is generally opinioned; but who is 
it that retains not a great part of the impoffure, by 
allowing them a definitive wdi, which is {till but 
imagination? Glanville's Scepfis. 

Open ta them fo many of the interior fecrets of 
this myfterious art, without mpofure or invidious 
referve. Evelyn, 

We know how fuccefsful the late ufurper was, 
while his army believed him real in his zeal again{t 
kingthip ; but when they found out the émpoflure, 
upon his afpiring to the fame himfelf, he was pre- 
fently deferted, and never able to crown his ufurped 
greatoefs with that title. South. 

Form new legends, 
And fill the world with follies and fmpoflures. Irene. 


t 
M i 2. f. impotentia, Latin. } 
1, Want of power; inability; imbegillity ; 


weaknefs. 
Some were poor by impoteney Of nature; at young 
*fatherlefs children, old decrepit perfons, ideots, and 
—_ : Sir F. Hayward. 
eaknefs, or the impotence of exercifing animal 
motion, attends fevers. Arbuthnot. 
God is a friend and a father, whofe care fupplies 
cur wants, and defeads our impotence, aad trom 
whofe compaffion in Chrift we hope for eteraal glory 
hereafter. Regers. 
This is not a reftraint or impotency, but the royal 
rerogative of the moft abfolute king of kings that 
fe wills to do nothing but what he can; and that 
he can do nothigg which is repugnant to his divine 
goodnefs. Bentley. 
2. Ungovernablenefs of pafion. A Latin 
fignification ; animi impotentia. 
= Will he, fo wife, let doole at once hisire, 
Belike through émporence, or unaware, 
To give his enemies their with, and end 
‘Them in His anger, whom his anger faves, 
To punith endiefs? 
Yer all combin’d, 
Your beauty and my impotence of mind. 
3- Incapacity of propagation. 
Dulnefs with obfcenity muit prove 
As hateful, fure, as impotence in love. Pope. 
IMPOTENT. adj. (impotent, French; im- 
potens, Latin. > 
1. Weak; feeble; wanting force; wanting 
ower. : Load 
We that are trong muft “bear the imbecillity of 
the impotent, and not pleafe ourfelves. Ehoker, 
Yet wealth is impotene $ 
To gain dominion, orto keepit gain'd.. Milton, 
Although in dreadful whirls-we hung, 
High on the bioken-wave, 
Í knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Ner impotent to fave. ` Addifon's Speflator. 
2. Difabled. by nature or difeafe. 
` Tøthofe porches lay a great multitude of impotent 
folk, of blind, halt, and withered, Jobn, Y. 3. 


Milton, 


Dryden. 


IM P 
. There fata certain man, impotentin his feet, being 
a cripple from his mother's womb, who never had 
walked. i As, aiv. 

T have learn’d that fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull decay; 
Delay leads impotent and foail-pac"d beggary. 

Shakefpeare. 

The impotent poor might be reliev'd, and the idle 

forced to labour. ` Temple. 
3- Without power of reftraint. [Zaimi im- 
otens. | ‘ 

With jealous eyes at diftance fhe had feen, 
Whifp'ring with Jove, the filver-footed queen; P 
Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 

‘Thus turbulent in rattling tone fhe fpoke. Dryden. 
4» Without power of propagation. 

He told beau Prim, who is thought impotent, 
that his miftrefs would not have him, becaufe he 
is a floven, and had committed a rape. Tatler, 

Imporentiy. adv. [from impotent 
Without power. 
Proud Ciefar, ’midft triumphal cars. 
The fpoils of nations, aod the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 
Shew'd Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in Patea 
ope. 
YoImrdunp. w. as [ia and pound. See 
Pounp.} 
1. To inclofe as ina 


~ confine, 

The great care was rather how to impound the 
rebels, that none of them might efcape, than that 
any doubt was made to vanquith them. Bacon, 

2. To utup in a pinfold, 
England 
Hath taken and impounded as a (tray 
The king. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 

Sceing him wander about, | took him up for a 
ftray, and impounded him, with imention to reftore 
him to the. right owner. Dryd. 

To Impo'wer. See Empower. 

Impra'cTICABLE. adje | [impradicable, 
French, iz and praGicable.} 

1. Not to be performed; unfeafible ; im- 
poffible. 

Had there not been ftill remaining bodies, the Iegi- 
timate offsprings of the antediluvian earth, 'twould 
have been an extravagant and impraéficable un- 
dertaking to have gone about to determine an 
thing concerning it. 

T'o preach up the neceflity of that which our ex- 
perience tells us is utterly impraéticable, were to 
affright taokind with the terrible profpect of uni- 
verfa] damnation. Rogers. 

2. Untraétable ; unmanageable; ftubborn. 
That fierce impraéticable nature 
Is governed by a dainty-fingered girl. Rowe, 
Impra‘cTicaBLeness, me f [from im- 
prađitatle.] 
1. Jmpoffibility. 

} donot know a greater mark of an able mi- 
nifter than that of sightly adapting the feveral facul- 
ties of men, nor is any oe more to be lamented 
than theimpralticablenc/s of doing this, Suifi. 

2. Untrattablenefs ; ilubbornefs. 

To WMPRECATE, vea. [dnprecor, Latin. ] 
To call for evil upon himéelf or others, 

IMPRECA'TION. a. f. [imprecatio, Latin; 
imprecation, French, from inprecate. | 
Curfe; prayer by which any evil is 
withed to another or himfelf. 


My mother fal} the horrid furies raife > 
With fmprecations~ Chapman's Odyffey. 
Sit Johp Hotham, uncurfed b 
mine, paid his own and hiseldeft fonts heads, King. 
With dmprecations thus he fill'd the air, 
And angry Neptune heard th’ unrighteous pray’r. 
i Pope. 
IMPRECATORY. adj. [from imprecate.] 
' Containing wifhes of evil. 
To IMPRE'GN, U. a 


Latin.] To fill with 


pound ; to fhut in; to 


young; to “fill 


Woodward. 


any imprecation of 


[iw and pregno, 


IM P 
‘with any matter or quality; to make 
pregnant. 
In her ears the found 
Yet rung of his perfuafive words, impregn'd 
With reafon, to her feeming. Miltons 
Th’ unfruitful rock itfelf, impregn’d by thee, 
Forms lucid ftones. Thomfon, 
IMPRE'GNABLE. adj. (impregnable, Fr. ] 
1. Not to be ftormed; not to be taken. 
` Two giants kept themfelvesina caitle, feated upon 
the top of a rock, impregnable, becaufe there was 
no coming to it but by one narrow path, where one 
man’s force was able to keep down an army. Sidney, 
Let us be back’d with od, and with the feas, 
Which he had given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps alone defend ourfelves. Shake 
Hait thou not him, and all 
Which he calls his, inclofed with a wall 


Of ftrength impregnable ? Sandys. 
There the capitol thou feet, 

Above the reft lifting his ftately head i. 

On the Tarpeian tock, her citadel 

Impregnable, Milton, 


Unfhaken ; unmoved; unaffeéted ; in- 
vincible. , 

The man’s affeClion remains wholly uncon. 
cerned and impregnable; jutt like a rock, whiche 
being plied continually by the waves, fill throws 
them back again, but is not at all moved. Sours. 
Impre'GnaBLy. adv. [from impregnable] 

in fuch a manner as to defy force or 

hoftility. 5 

A caltle ftrongly feated on a high rock, joineth 
by an iithmus to the land and is tmpregnably forti- 
fied. Sandys, 

To Impre'cnate, w, a. [in and pregno, 
Latin. ] 


1. To fill with young; to make prolifick. 
Hermaphrodites, although they include the parte 
of both fexes, cannot impregnate themfelves. Browz. 
Sela of fo prolifick a nature, fo apt to 
impregnate the hearts and lives of its profelytes, 
that itis hard to imagine that ny branch thould 
want a due fertility, r Decay of Piety. 
2. [Impreguer, French.] .To fill; to fatu- 
rate. : ' z A 
3. Un the following example, impregnaty 
may be perhaps an adjective, 
Impregnate, from their loins they fhed 
A flimy juice, . ryden’s Virgil, 
With native earth their blood the monfters mix’d; 
The blood, endu’d with animating heat, ` 
Did in the impregnate earth new fons beget. Dryd. 
IMPREGNA’TION. x. f. [from impregnate. 


|1- The act of making prolifick ; fecunda- 


tion, y 

They ought to refer matters unto councellors, 
which is the firt begetting or impregnation; but 
when they are elaborate in the womb nf their coun- 
fel, and grow ripe to be brought forth,’ then they 
take the matter back into their own hands. Bacon. , 

2. That with which any thing is impreg- 
nated. s 
What could implant in the body fuch peculiar 
impregnations, as fhould have fuch power? Derhanr, 
3. [4mpregnation, Fr.) Saturation. Zinfw. 
Impreju'picAre. adj. [ix pre, and ja- 
dico, Latin.] Unprejudiced; not pre- 
poffeffed ; impartial. 

‘The folid reafon of ooe man with imprejudicats 
apprehenfions, begets ai firm a belief as the autho» 
rity of aggregated teftiniony óf many hundreds, 

g 5 Brows 

IMPREPARA'TION. xi f. [ and preparas 
tion.) Unpreparednefs; want ‘of prepa- 
ration. > : 

Impreparation and unreadinefs when they find in 
us, they turn it to the foothing up of themfelves, 


Hockers 
To IMPRE'SS. w. a. Limpreffim, Latin. | 
‘1, To print by preffure; to itamp: = A 

When 


' 


s 
IMP 

When God from earth form’d Adam in the Eak, 
He his own image on the clay impre/t. Denbam, 

The conquering chief his toat impref? 

On the ftrong neck of that dettructive beaft. . Dryd. 
2, Tofix deep. 

We thould dwell upon the arguments, and imprefa 
the motives of perfuafion upon our own hearts, ‘tll 
we feel the force of them. Watts, 

3. To mark, as impreffed by a ftamp. 

So foul and ugly, that exceeding fear 
Their vifages impreff, when they approached near. 

b Spenfer. 
4. To force into fervice. This is generally 
now fpoken and written pref. 

His age has charms in it, his title more, 

To pluck the common bofoms on his fide, i 
And turn our impreff launces in our eyes = 
Which do command them. — Shake/p. King Lear, 

Macbeth fhatl oever vanquith'd be, until 
Great Birnam-wood ta Dunfinane’s high hill 
Shall come againft him. 

‘That will never bes 
Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? — Shake/p, Macbeth. 

Ormond fhould contribute all he could for the 
making thofe levics of men, and for imprefing of 
Mips. larendon. 

Imere'ss. x. f- [from the verb. ] 
a. Mark made by preffure. 

This weak imprefs of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Diffolves to water. Shak, Two Gent, of Verona, 

They having taken the émpreffes of the infides 
of thefe thells with that exquitite nicenefs, as to ex- 

‘prefs even the fineft lineaments of them. Woodward. 
z. Effeéts of one fubftance or another. 

How objects are reprefented to myfelf 1 cannot 
be ignorant; but in what manner they are received, 
and what impreffes they make upon the differing 
organa of another, he only knows that feels them. 

x Glanville's Seepfis. 
3. Mark of diftinction; ftamp. 

God, furveying the works of the creation, leaves 
us this general émpre/s or character upon them, that 
they were exceeding good, South. 

4. Device; motto. 

To defcribe emblazon'd thielda, 
Imprefferquaint, caparifons, and fteeds, `, 
‘Bafes, and tinfels, trappings. , Milton, 
. A& of forcing any into fervice; com- 


pulfion; feizure. Now commonly pref. 

_ Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an 
imprefr. Sbakef. 
* Why fuch émprefs of fhipwrighta, whofe fore tatk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week? Sak, 

Your hips are not well mann'd; 

‘Your mariners are muliteers, reapers, people K 
Ingrott by (wilt imprefs, — Shakef. Ant. and Cleop. 
Impra'ssion. 2. f. [imprefio, Lat. im- 
prefiicn, p . 
x. The aét of prefling one body upon ano- 
ther, 

Senfation is fuch an ferprefion or mation, made 
in fome partof the body, as produces fome percep- 
tion in the underftanding, Locke, 

z, Mark made by preffure; ftamp. 

Like to a chaos, or unlick’d bear-whelp, 

‘That carries no imprefion like the dam. 
3. Image fixed in the mind. 

Were the offices of religion ftript of all the external 
decencies, they would not make a due imprefion on 
.the mind. Atterbury. 

The falfe reprefentations nf the kingdom's ene- 
mies had made fome dmpreffton in the mind of the 
fucreffor. Swift. 

4. Efficacious agency ; operation; influence. 

The king hath made him high theriff of Suffex, 
that he might the better make émprefion upon that 
county. Clarendon. 

We lie open to the impreffions of flattery, which 
we admit without feruple, becuufe we think we de- 
ferve it, Atterbury. 
a Univerfal gravitation is above all mechanifm, and 
proceeds from a divine energy and impreffion. 


Shakef. 


Bentley. 


ŪM P’ i 


Li e . 

There is'a real knowledge of material things, 
when the thing itfelf, and the real action and êm- 
Pteffion hercot on our fenfes, is perceived. Cheyne. 

5- Effect of an attack. 

Such a defeat: of near two hundred horfe, fe- 
conded wth two thoufand foot, may furely en- 
dure a comparifon with any of the bravelt impreffions 

. in ancient time. Wotton, 
6. Edition; number printed at once; one 
courfe of printing. 

To be diftratted with many opinions, makes men 
to be of the laft imprefion, and full of change. 

Bacon. 

For ten dmprefiions, which his works have had io 


~ fo many years, at prefent a hundred books are 


feareely purchafed once a twelvemonth. Dryden, 
Impre'ssipie. adj. [in and prefum, Latin.} 
What may he impreffed. 
The differences of imprefidle and not impreffible, 
figurable and not figurable, are plebeian notions. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Impre'ssure. 2. f. [from impref.| The 
mark made by preffure; the dint; the 
impreffion. 
Lean but upon a ruth, n 
The cicatrice and capable imprefure - 
Thy palm fome moments keeps. Shakefpeare. 


To IMPRINT. v. a. [imprimer, French. | 
1. To mark upon any fubftance by preffure. 


One of the fame feal, imprinted upon pieces of 
» wax of different colours. Holder's Elem, of Speech. 
Having furveyed the image of God in the foul 
, of man, we are oot to omit thofe characters of mas 
' jefty that God imprinted upon the body. South, 
She amidft his fpacious meadows flows $ 
{nelines her urn upon his fatten’d lands, 
And fees his nunt’rous herds imprint her fands, : 
rior. 


2. To ftamp words on paper by the ufe 
of types. -A 
3. To fix on the mind or memory. 


There is a kind of conveying of effectual and im- 
printing paffages, amongtt compliments which is of 
fingular ufe. Bacon. 

We have all thofe ideas’ in our underftandings 
which we can make the objects of our thonghts, 
without the help of thofe fenfible qualities which 
firt imprinted them. Locke. 

Retention is the power to revive again in our 
minds thofe ideas, which, after imprinting, have 
difappeared. ; Locke. 

By familiar acquaintance he has got the ideas of 

-thofe two different things diftinétly imprinted on his 
mind. g Locke, 
4. To IMPRINT iz is lefs proper. 
When we fet before our eyes a round™globe, the 
idea imprinted in our mind is of a fát circle, va- 


rioufly thadowed. Locke. 


‘ToImpri'son, Ve a. [inprifonner, Fr. inand 


prifox.| To fhut up; to confine; to keep 
from liberty ; to reftrain in place. 


He imprifon'’d was in chains remedilefs ; 
For that Hippolytus’ rent corfe he did redrefs. 


, Spenfer. 


Now we are in the freet, he firft of all, 
Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall’; + 
And fo imprifon'’d and hemm'd in by me, 


Sells for a little ftate his liberty. Denne. 
Try to imprifen the refilllefs wind ; 
Sofwift is guilt, fo hard tobe confin’d. Dryden. 


lf a man imprifons himfelf in his clofet, and 
employs reafon to find out the nature of the corporeal 
world, without experiments, he will frame a fcheme 
of chimeras, Waits. 
lt is not improbable, that all the virtual heat 
in the juices of vegetables, metals, and minerals, 

may be owing to the action of the imprifoned rays. 
- Cheyne. 


IMPRISONMENT., 2. f. [emprifonnement, Fr. 
from imprifox.| Confinement; claufure; 
ftate of being fhut in prifon, It may be 
written emprifonment, 


IMP 
| His Gnews waxen weak and raw, 
| Through long imprifonment and hard coafteaint. 


ry ; ! Spenfer. 
Which hall I firt bewail, 

Thy bondage or lott fight? 

Thou art become, O worft imprifonment ! 

The dungeon of thyfelf. Milton's Ageniftes, 

From retentive cage "F 

When fullen Philomel efcapes, her notea 

She varies, and of palt imprifonment 

Sweetly complains, Phillipr. 


Count Serini, fill clofe prifoner in this caftle, 
loft his fenfes by his long imprifonment and afica 
tions, | , . ~ Addifon. 

le is well if they don't fix the brand of herefy 
on the man who is leading them out of theit long 

imprifonment, and loofing the fetters of their fouls. 

~ Watts on the Mind, 
Imr ROBABILITY. a. J. [from improbable. } 

Unlikelihood; difficulty to be believed. 

. The difficulty, and the improbabilitysof attempt- 

ing this fuccefstully is great, Hammond, 

As to the imprebaéilities of a {pirit appearing, 
1 boldly anfiver him, that a heroick poet is not 
tied to the bare reprefentation of what™is true, or 
pal probable. Dryden, 

ImPRd'BABLE, adj. (improbable, Fr. impro 
babilis, Latin; iu and probable.| Unlike- 
ly ; incredible, 

This account of party-patches will appear impro- 
bable to thofe who live at a diftance cm the fae 
fhionable world, ; Addifen, 

Imrro'naBty. adv. [from improbable. | 
1. Without likelihood. 
ze Ina manner not to be approved. Ob- 

folete. Í 

Ariftotle tells us, if a drop of wine be put into 
ten thoufand meafures of water, the wine being 
overpowered, will be turned into water: he fpeaks 
very improbably, Boyle. 

To 'MPROBATE. v. a, [in and probo, La- 
` tin.) Nat to approve. Ainfevorth. 
IMPROBA'TION. `x. f. [imprebatio, Latin; 
improbation, French.] Act of Gia. 

i , Minfeortr. 
Impro'srry. 2. f. [imprebitas, improbus, 

Latin.] Want of honefty; difhonefty ; 

bafenefs. A 

He was perhaps excommunicable, yea, and caft 
out for notorious improbizy. Hooker. 

We balance the improbity of the one with the 
improbity of the other. i L' Eftrange. 

ToIMPRo.i'FICATE. 2 a. and proli- 

fick] 'To impregnate; to fecundate. A 

word not ufed.. ‘ 

A difficulty in eggs is how the fperm of the cock 
improlificates, and makes the oval conception fruit- 

fal = Brown, 

IMPRO'PER. adj. [émpropre, Fr. impro- 
prius, Latin.] 

1. Not well adapted; unqualified. 

„ As every fcience requires a peculiar genius, fo 

likewife there is a genius peculiarly improper for 

every one. ' bate 
2. Unfit; not conducive to the right end. 

The methods ufed in an original difeafe would 

be very improper in a gouty cafe, Arbuthnot on Dict. 
2. Not juft; not accurate. 

He difappear'd, was rarify'ds 
For °tis improper {peech to bs he dy’d: 
He ywas ezhai'd. ' Dryden 

IMPROPERLY, adu. [from improper.) 
1. Not fitly; incongruoufly. | y 
2. Not juftly; not accurately. 

Improperly we meafure life by breath: 

Such do not truly live who merit death, Dryd, Fev. 

They affuring me of their affiftance in correcting 
my faults where I fpoke improperly, L was encoue 
taged., > ; Dryden, 

Tolupro'PRIATE, t, a. [ia and proprius, 


4 


Latin} ` i 


Pa ; ope 
i To 


IMP 


1. To convert to private ufe; to` feize to 
himfelf. < ~ a 1 
For the pardon of the reft, the king thought it 

not fit it 'fhould pafs by parliament; the better, 
being matter of grace, to impropriate the thanks to 
hjinfelf, Bacon's Hens VI. 
“2. To put the pofieffions of the church into 


the hands of laicks. 

. Mrs, Guliton being poffeffed of the impro- 
- priate parfonage of Bardwell in Suffolk, did procure 
from the king leave to annex the fame to the vi- 
carage. k Spelmane 
Im prorria'rion.2. f. [from impropriate. | 
An impropriation is properly fo called when the 

e church land is in the hands of a layman; and an 
appropriation is when it is in the hands of a bithop, 
college, or religious houfe, though fometimes thefe 
terms are confounded, _  Aylige’s Parergon. 
Haying aa oe Aig in his eitate, he took a 
courfe` to difpofe of it for the augmentation of the 
vicarage. _ Spelman. 
Impropria'tor. 2. / [from impropriate.] 
A layman that has the poffeflion of the 


r lands of the church. 
Where the vicar leafes his glebe, the tenant muft 
the great tythes to the rector or impropriator. 
sa : p á “Aylifen Parergon. 
Impropri'ery., x. f. ya priatin Fr. 
from™improprius™ Lat.] ` Unfitnefs; un- 
fuitablenefs; inaccuracy; want of juft- 
nefs. 

Thefe mighty ones, whofe ambition could fuffer 
them to be called gods, would never be flattered into 
immortality; but the proudelt have been coavinced 
of the impropriety ot that appellation. 

Brown's Vulgar Eri ours, 

Many grofs improprictics, however authorized by 

g practice, ought to be difcarded, _ Swift, 
Imrro'sPEROUS. adj. [in and projperaus. | 
Unhappy ; unfortunate ; not fuccefsful. 

This method ts in the defign probable, how irz- 
profperous foever the wickednefs of men hath ren- 
dered the fuccefs of it. Hammond. 

Our pride feduces us at once into the guilt of bold, 

+ apd punift.ment of improfperous rebels. 
Decay ef Piety, 

Seven revoleing years are wholly run, 
Since the improfperous voyage we begun. Dryden, 

‘Impro'sprrousty. adv. [from impro- 
JSperour.| Unhappily; unfuccefsfully ; 
with ill fortune. 

This experiment has been but very aig ed 
attempted. Boyle. 

Inrro'vaane, adj. [from improve.] Ca- 
pable of being advanced from a good to 
a better ftate; capahle of melioration. 

Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and the 
effays of weaker heads afford improvalie hints unto 
becter. . Brown. 

We have ftock enough, and that too of fo fm. 
prevablea aature, that is, capable of infinite ad- 
vancement. Decay of Piety, 

Man is accommodated with moral principles, 
improvatle by the exercife of his faculties. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


Animals are not imprevable beyond their proper | IMPRO'VIDENT. adj. 


genus: a dog will aever learn to mew, nor a cat 10 
bark. . Crew, 
l have a fine fpread of improvable lands, and am 
aiready plaating woods and draining marthes, 
Aidifon’s Spefator, 
IMPROVABLENESS. 2./. [from improvable.] 
Capablenefs of being made better. 
Impro'van.y. adv. [fram improvable.] In 
a manner that admits of melioration. § 
To Improve, v. a. [in and probus. Quafi 
~ probum me] . Skinner, 
Sr. To advance any thing nearer to per- 
fection; to raife from good to better. 
We amend a bad, but improve a good thing, 
“DT love notao /mprove the honour of the living by 
impairing that of the dead. . Denham, 
ay | 


'IMP 


Heaven feems improv’d with a fuperior cay,» 
And the bright arch reflects a double day. Pope. 
2. (lx and prove; improunver, French; im- 
probo, Latin.] To difprove. Now dif- 
ufed. i g.’ 
Though the prophet Jeremy was unjuftly accufed, 
yetdoth not that improve any thing that I have faid. 
Whitgifte. 
ToImpro've.v.2, To advance in’ good- 
nefs.- i 
We take care to improve in our frugality and 
diligence; virtues which become us, particularly in 
times of war, Atterbury. 
IMPROVEMENT, x. f. [ftom improve. ] 
i. Melioration; advancement of any thing 
from goad to better. sé . 
Some virtues tend to the prefervation of health, 
and others to the improvement and fecurity of eltates. 
Tillotjon. 
z. A& of improving; fomething added or 
changed for the better: fometimes with 


on. 
The parts of Sinon, Camilla, and fome few others, 
are improvements on the Greek poet. Adidifon. 
3. Progrefs from good to better. 
There is a defign ot publifhing che hiftory of ar- 
chitecture, with its feveral improvements and decays. 
“ Addifon. 
4. Inftruétion ; edification. 
1 look upon your city as the -beft place of improve- 
ment: from the fchool we go tu the univerfity, but 
from the nniverfities to London. f South. 
5. Effe& of melioration. 
Love is the greateft of human affections, and friend- 
thip the nobleftand moht refined improvement of love, 
South. 
ImPro'ver. 2. fa [from improve. ] -j 
1. One that makes himfelf or any thing 


elfe better. 
They were the greateft improvers of thofe qnalifi- 
cations with wbich courts ufed to be adorned, 
É Clarendun. 
The firt flarted ideas have been examined, and 
many effectually confuted by the late fmprovers of 
this way. Locke. 
Homer is like a fkilful fmprover, who places a 
beautiful ftatue fo`as to anfwer feveral vittas., Pape. 
z. Any thing that meliorates. ai 
Chalk is a very great improver of moft lands. 
Mortimer. 


Improvi'pep. et CA Latin; im- 
n 


pretu, Fr.] orefeen ; unexpected ; 
unprovided againft. 
She fuborned hath” ‘ 


This crafty meflenger with letters vain, °S - 
To work new woe, aad improv/ded feath, 
By breaking off the band betwixt us twain. Spen/er. 
Impro'vipence. x. f. [from improvident.] 
Want of forethought; want of caution. 
Men would efcape floods by running up to moun- 
tains; and though fome might perih through im- 
providence, my would efcape. Hale, 
The improvidence of my neighbour muft not make 
“ me inhuman. L’ Eftrange. 
! [inprovidus, Lat. ] 
Wanting forecaft; wanting care to pro- 
vide. 
‘improvident foldiers, had your watch bees good, 
This fudden mifchief never could have fall’'n. Shak, 
When men well have fed, the Blood helng warm, 
Then are they molt improvident of harm. Daniel, 
1 hall conclude this digreflion, and return to the 
time when that brilk and improvident refolution was 
taken, " 4 Clarendon. 
This were an improvident revenge in the young 
ones, whereby they muh deftroy themfelves. Brown. 
Iurro'vinentt.y.adv.[from improvident.] 
Without forethought ; without care. 
Now we are in the fircet, he fir of all, 
Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall; 
And fo imprifon’d, and hemm'd in by me, 


Sellsafor a litle flate his liberty. Denne. 


LMP 
[iu and previfon.] 


Improvi'ston. xe fa 
Want of forethought. sd 
Her improvifion wonld be juftly accufable. Brown, 
IMPRUDENCE. x, f. (imprudence, French; 
imprudentia, Latin.] Want of prudence; 
indifcretion; negligence; ‘inattention to 
intereft, ame , 
IMPRU'DENT. adj. (imprudent. French; 
imprudens, Latini | Wanting prudence ; 
injudicious; indifcreet; negligent. ’ 

There is no (uch fmpradent perfon as he that ne- 

gleéts God and his foul. + ò -7 Tillotfon. 
IMPUDENCE. } x. f (impudence, French; 
MP UDENCY. § impudentia; ‘Lat.] Shame. 
leffnefs; immodefty. ' 
1 ne'er heard ‘yet 
That any of thefe bolder vites wanted i 
Lefs impudence to gainfay what'they did, L 
Than to perform it firt.  Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 

Nor did Noah's infirmity juftity Cham’s impu- 
dency, or exempt him trom that curfe of being fer- 
vant of fervants, > K, Charles, 

Thofe clear truths, that either their own evidence 
forces ua to admit, or common experience makes It 
impudence to deny. ° Locke. 

FMPUDENT. adi. (impudent, French ; im- 
pudens, Lat.) a 4 A ve. 
1. Shamelefs ;° wanting modetfty.. 

It is not a confident brow; nor.the throng of words 
that come with fuch more than impudent fawcinels 
from you, can thruft me from a level confideration. 

j Shake/p. Henry 1V. 

When we behold an angel, not to tear, 

Is to be impudent. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar, 
2. Unchaite; immodeft. 
Vupupentty. gdu. [from impudent.) 
Shamelefsly ; without modefty, 
At opce affuil : 
With open mouths, and impudently rail, 

Why fhould foft Fabins tmpudenrly bear 

Names gain’d by conqueft in the Gallic war? 

Why lays he claim to Hercules his ftrain, 

Yet dares be bafe, effeminate, and vain ? Dryden, 
To IMPU'GN, v, a. [impugzer; French; 

impugno, Lat.] To attack; to affault by 

law orargument. _ ; 

Of a ftrange nature is the fuit you follow ; 

Yet in fuch rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn pee Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice, 

J cannut think myfelfengagéd to difcourte of lots, 
as to their nature, ufe, and allowablenefs; and that 
not only in matters of moment and bufinefs; but alfo 
of recreation, which is impugned by fome, though 
better defended by others. , South, 

St. Hfierom reporteth, that he faw one of thefe in 
his time; but the truth hereof I will ‘not rafhly er- 
pug, or over-boldly afirm, Peacham on Drawing. 

Imru‘ener. x. f. [from impugn.) One 
that attacks or invades, xo 

Impur'ssance. x. fe [French.] Impo- 
tence; inability; weaknefs; feeblenefs. 

As he would not trult Ferdinando and Maximilian 
for fupports of war, fo the impyiffauce of the one, 
and the double proceeding of the other, tay fair for 
him for oceafions to accept of Peace. Bacon, 

IMPULSE. z. /. fimpulfus, Lat.] 
1. Communicated force: the effet of one 


body a€ting upon another. 

If thefe little smpudfes fet the great wheels of 
devotion on work, the largenefs and height of that 
fall not at all be prejudiced by the fmallnels of its 
occafion, South, 

Bodies produce ideas in us manifeftly by impud/e. 

Lecke. 

Bodies, from the impulfe of a fluid, can only 
gravitate in proportion to their furfaces, and not 
according to their quantity of matter, which is con- 
trary to experience. Cheyne, 

2. Influence ating upon the mind ; motive; 
idea impreffed. 

Mean time, by Jove’s impulfe, Mezentius arm'd, 
Succetded Turnus, - Dryden. 

6L Pele 


Sandys. 


IMP 


_ Thefe were my natural fmipudfer for the under- 
‘taking; but there was an accidental motive, which | 
was full as forcible. Dryden., 
Mofes faw the buth ‘bum without being con- 
fumed, and heard a voice out of it: this was fome- 
thing, befides finding an impulfe upon his mind to 
go to Pharaoh, that ke might bring his brethren out 
of zap , ‘Locke. 
:3» Hoftile impreffion. 
Like two great rocks againft che raging tide, 
Unmov'd the two. united chiefs abide, 
Suftain the impulfe, and receive the war. Prior, 
Jmru'LstoN, x. f. [impulfior, French; im- 
pulfis, Latins) 
3. The agency of body in motion upon 
‘The motion in the minute parts of any folid body 
paffeth without found; for that found that is heard 
Yometimes is produced only by the breaking of the 
‘air, and not by the fvepuffion of the air. Bacon. 
To the impulfon there is requifite the force of the 
‘body that moveth, and the refittance of she body that 
` jsgnoved; and if the body be too great, it yicldeth 


teo little; and if it be ‘too fmall, it refifteth too f. 


tule. Bacon's Natural liftory. 
2. Influence je a y i upon the mind. 

._ But thou didit plead 
Divine sm pelfor, prompting how thou might'tt 
Find fome oteafion to isfelt our foes, Milt, Agoutffer. 

AmPu‘issy e. adj. ‘{inpulff, French, from 
impulfe.] Having the power of impulfe ; 
moving; impellent. 

Nature and duty bind him to obedience ; 
_ But thofe being placed ina lower fphere, 
His fierce ambition, like the highelt mover, 
Has hurried with a ftrong impu//ve motion 
Againft their proper courfe., ` Denbam’s Sophy. 
What is the fountain or impulfive caufe of this 
prevention of fin? ‘It Is perfectly free grace, South. 
Poor mea! poor papers! we and they 
Do fome impulfive force obey, 
And are but play’d with, do not play. Prior. 
Inpu'NITY. x. f. (impunité, French; im- 
punitas, Latin.) Freedom from punifh- 
ment; exemption from punifhment. à 
In the condition of fubjeéts they will gladly con+ 
tiave, as long as they may be protected and julily 
governed, without oppreffion on the one fide, or îm- 
penity on the other. Davies, 
A general impunity would confirm them ;’ for the 
vulgar will never believe, thatthere is a crime where 
they fee no penalty. Addifon, 
Men, potent in the cammoriwealth, will employ 
‘their i!l-gotten influence towards procuring impurity, 
or extorting undue favours for themfelves or de- 
pendents. Atterbury. 
IMPURE. adj. (impur, French; impurus, 
Latin. ] x 
t. Defiled with guilt; unholy: of men. 
No more can impure man retainand move 
` In that pure region of a worthy love, 
‘Than earthly fubftance can unfore’d afpire, 
And leave his nature to converfe with fire, Donne. 
2. Contrary to fanctity ; unhallowed; un- 
holy: of things. 
Hypocrites aniey talk, 
Condemning as impure what God has made 
Pure, and commands to fome, leaves free to all. 


Milton, 
3. Unchafte, / 
lf black fcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 
Attend the fequel of your impofition, 
Your meer.enforcement hall acquittance me 
From all the /mpure blots and ftains thereof, Shake/. 
One could not devife a more proper hell for an 
impure Spirit, than that which Plato has touched 
Addifon. 


upon. 

qe Feculent; foul with extraneous mix- 
tures; drofly. 

Impu'reLy. adv, [from impure] With 
impurity. 

Impu‘nensss, }  /. [fmpureté, French; 

InP u'r Ty, } impuritas, Lat, from im- 


med y 5 


IMP 
1, Want of fandtity ; want of holitieds, 
2. A@ of unchaftity. . , 
Foul impurities reignedsmong the monkith clergy- 
i q ` sAuerbury. 
3. Feculent admixture. . p, & 
Cleanfe the alimentary duct by vomiting and 
clyfters; the /mpuritier of Which will be carried into 
the blood. F 2 Arbuthnot. 
To IMPU'RPLE. @. @. [empourprer, French, 
from purple.| To make red; to colour 
as with purple. ' i 
Now in'loofe garlands, thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that Iike-a-fea of Jafper hone, 
Impurpled with celeftial rofes, fmil’d. Miltox, 
Impu'raB.e. adj. [from impute.} 
te Chargeable upon any one; that of which 
one may be accufed. 


‘The firit fort of foolithnefs is imputable to them. 
South. 


2. Accufable; chargeable with a ‘fault. | 


Not proper. 

If the wife departs from her hufband, through any 
default of his, as òn the account of cruelty, then he 
fhall be compelled to allow hér alimony ; tor the law 
deems herto be a dutiful wife os long as the fault 
lies at his door, and fhe in no wife imputable. 

Ayliffe. 


Impu'tasreness. 2. /. [from imputable.] 


The quality of being tmputable. 
Tis neceilary to the imputableneft of an action, 
that it be avoidable. „Norris. 
Imputa'tion. 2. fe (imputation, French, 
from impute.] . 
t. Attribution of any thing: generally of 
“ill. 
i Troft to'ime, Ulyffer; 
Oor imputation thall be oddly pois’d 
In this wild action. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefida. 
lf a fon that is fent by his father about mer- 


chandife, do fall into fome lewd action, the fm-. 
puta ion of his wickednels, by your rule, fhould be }. 


impofed upon his father. Sbakefpeare, 

To ufe insclie€tions and volitions in the intinite 
effence, as hypothefes, is allowable; but a rigorous 
imputation is derogatory to him, and arrogant in us, 

Glanville's Scepfis. 

1 have formerly faid that I could diftinguith your 
writings from thote of any other's: "tis now Ume to 
clear myfelf from ‘any imputation’ of felf-conceit on 
that fubject, Deyden. 

z. Sometimes of good. 

Ifl had a fuif to matter Shallow, I would liumour 
his men with the imputation of being near their 
mafter. Shakefprare. 

3. Cenfure; reproach, 

Whatfoever happens they alfo the leaft feel that 
feourge of vulgar imputation, which noswthftanding 
they deferve. Hocker. 

Let us be careful to guard ourfelves againft thefe 
groundlefs imputations of our enemics, and to rife 
above them. Addifon, 

Neither do I refleét upon the memory of his late 
Majefty, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation 
upon this matter. k Swift. 

4. Hint; flight notice. 

Anthonio is a good man. 

—Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

—No, no; my meaning ıs to have you underftand 
me that heisfufficient. Shake/p, Merchant of Venice. 


Imputa'rive. adj. [from impute.) ‘That 
which may impute. Ainfworth. 
To IMPUTE. v. a. [smputer, French; im- 
puto, Latin.) , 
1, To charge upon; to attribute: gene- 
rally ill; fometimes good. 
It was imputed to him for righteoufnefs. 
Romant, iv. 22. 
Men in their innovatinns (hould follow the ome 
of time, which innovateth but quietly, and by de- 
grees fcarce to be perceived; for otherwife whatfo- 
ever is new and unlooked for, ever mends fome, 
and impairs others; and he that is holpeM takes it 


t 


. IMP 


- for a fortune and thanks the-time; end he thatt 
hurt for a wrong, /mputerh it to the author. 
Bacon's Effayt. 
T made it by your perfuafion, to fatisfy thole who- 
imputed it to folly. Temple. 
, Jmpute yen dangers to our ignorance. © Deven. 
Thus obfeurity cannot -be-imputed to want of lane 
guage in fo great a-mafter of ftile. Loekr, 
I have read a book impured to lord Bathurft, dalled 
a differtation on parties. p Swift, 
z. To reckon to one what does not pro- 
perly belong to him. 
Thy merit 
Imputed Chall abfolve them ‘who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds. 
© Milton. 
Imrvu'ter. 2 / [from fmpute.] He thie 
imputes. 
In. prep. [i Latin. ] , 
1. Noting the place where any thing is 
prefent; not without. 
` {n fchoot of love are all things taught we fee ; 
There Icarn’d this maid ofarms the direful guife. 


Fairfax, 

‘Is this place here not fufficient ftrong 
To guard us fa? Daniel's Civil Har, 

2. Noting the ftate or thing prefent at any 
time. -: 

The other is onty by error and mifeonceit named 
the ordinance of Jefus Chritt; no one proof is yet 
brought forth, whereby it may clearly appear ta be 
fo in very deed. Hacker, 

Like one of two conteadiaz ix a prize, 

That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes. 
Shakefpeare, 

Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are iz arms. Shak, 

Danger before, and fz, and after the aft, 

You needs muft grant is great. Daniel's Civil War. 

However it be iz knowledge, I may troly fay itds 
of no ufe at all da probabilities; for the aflent there, 
being to be determined: by the preponderancy, after a 
due weighing of all the proofs on both fides,.oo~ 
thing is fo unfit to affift the mind é2 that as fyllogifm. 

E Locke. 

God hath made our eternal and temporal interefts, 
in molt cafes, very confittent, Smalridge’s Sermons. 

None was fo \ittle in their friendthips, or fo much 
in that of thofe whom they bad moft abufed. 

Dunciad, 
3. Noting the time. 

When we would confider eternity @ parte ante, 
what do we but, beginning’ from ourfelves and the 
prefent time we are iz, repeat ix our miods the ideas 
of years or ages paft ? Lecke. 

4. Noting power. 

To feed men's fouls, quoth he, is not ŝa man. 

: p n Hubb. Tale, 
5. Noting proportion. 

Let ufury in general be reduced to five fz the hun- 
dred, and let that rate be proclaimed to be free-and 
current. Bacon. 

T cannot but lament the common courfe, which, 
at leaf, nine j» ten of thofe who enter into themi- 
niftry are obliged to enter. Swift 

6. Aceording to. 

fn all Jiklihood I brought all my limbs out of the 
bed, which, ’tis probable, he has not done off the 
breach. P Collier, 

7. Concerning. 

I only confider what he, who is allowed to have 

carried this argument fartheft, has faid in it. Loeke. 
8. For the fake. A folemn phrafe. 

Now, i the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat does this our Ccfar feed, L 

"Phat he is grown fo great? Shate/p. Julius Cefar. 
{n the name of the people, 

And i» the power of us the tribunes, we 

Banith him our city. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 

Now, in the name of honour, fir, 1 beg you 
That I may fee your father’s death reveng’d, Dryas 

g.' Noting eaufe. 

King Henry, by the title right or wrong, 

Lord Clifford vows to fight iz thy defence. Shake/p. 
10, In that. Becaute, 
Some 
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Some things they do iv that they are men; ix 
that they are wife men, and cbriftian men, fome 
things; fome things in ibar they are men mifed, 
and blinded with error, Hocker. 
He cannnt brook fuch difgrace well, as he hall 

run into; in that itis a thing of his own fearch. 
Sbakef/peare. 

11. In as much. Since; feeing that. 

Thofe things are done voluntarily by us, which 
other creatures do aaturally, Z» as much as we 


might ftay our doing of them if we would, Hecker. | 


In. adv. } 
1, Within fome place; not out. 
How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and uncon- 
fcionable perfon ; efpecially if, he be arrived at that 
- confummate and robůlt degres of falfehood as to play 
in aod out, and fhow tricks with oaths, the facredett 
bonds which the cosfcience of man can be bound 
with, i South, 

I fear me, you'll be im till then. Shake/p. 

2. Engaged to any affair. © 

We know the worft’can come; ‘tis thonght upon: 
We cannot fhift being ir, we müt goon? Daniel, 

Thefe pragmatical flics value themfelves for being 
in at every thing, aod are found at Jaft te be jun 
good for nothing. L'Efirange, 

3. Placed in fome ftate. ; 

Poorrogues talk of ‘court news, 

Who lofes and who wins; who's J, who's out. 
G Shakefpeare. 

Muft-never patriot then declaim at gin, 
Unlefs, good man, he has been fairly in ? 

4. Noting immediate entrance. 

Go to thy fellows; bid them cover the table, ferve 
dn the meat, and we will come in to dinner, Shad, + 

He's tos big to go fz there: what fhall I do? 
o—Let me fee’ts I'll in, LM ins follow your friend's 

advice. 
VIL ta. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfar. 
5. Into any place. 

Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 

And trample with thy feet, and tread it iz. Dryden. 

Is it not more eligible to come in with a fmoath 
gale, than to be tolled at fea with a torm? Callier. 

In the faid cavity lies loofe the thell of fome fort 
ef bivalve larger than could be introduced a at thnfe 
holes. Noedward, 

6. Clofe; home. 

The pofture of left-handed fencers is fo different 
from that of the right handed, that you run upon 
their fwords if you puth forward; and they are $» 
with you, if you offer to fall back without keeping 
yoos guard, k , Tatler. 

7. Ix has commonly in compofition a ne- 
gative or privative fenfe, as in the La- 
tin: fo, ađive denotes that which aé:, 
inadlive that which does wot af. In be- 
before r is changed into r; as irregular : 
before / into /; as ilative: and into m 
before fome other confonants ; as impro- 
bable. 

INABILITY. x. f. [in and ability.) Impu- 
iffance; impotence; want of power. 

If no natural nor cafual inability crofs their de- 
fires, they always delighting to inure themfelves 
with actions molt beneficial to others, cannot but 
gather great experience, and through experience the 
more wifdom. Hocker, 

Neither igoorance nos inability can be pretended ; 
and what plea cao we offer to Wise juflice to pre- 
vent condemnation ? Rogers. 

Ina‘astinence. m, f- [in and abfinence.] 
Intemperance; want of power to abftain; 
prevalence of appetite. d 

Difeafes dire of which a mooftrous crew 
Before thee thall appear, that thou may’ know 
What mifery the inabfinence of Eve 
Shall bring on msn. Milton. 

-Inacce'ssipie. adj. (inaccefible, French, 
in and accefible.| Not to be reached; not 
to be approached. 

- Whare’er you are, 
3Ehat in this defart Inaceefible, 


Popr. 


ata a adj. 
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" Under the thade of melancholy boughs, 


lower form, are aa oleae to us. 


come to any diftant view of, Ray. 

This part, which is fo noble, is not altogether 
inaceeffible; and thatan eafy way may be found to 
itp "tis to confider nature and to copy her. Dryden. 

INACCURACY. a. fa [from inxaccurate.] 
Want of exattnefs. > 

Inalccurate, adj. [in and accurate.) Not 
exaét; not accurate. It is ufed fome- 
times of perfons, but more frequently of 
performances. 

Inalction. n. fa [tnaéion, French, i» and 
a) Ceffation from labour; forbear- 
ance of labour. j 

The times and amofements paft are not more like 
a dream to me, than thofe which are prefent; I lie 
in a refrefhing kind of ination. Pope. 

Inactive. adj. [ix and active] Not bufy; 
not diligent; idle; indolent; fluggifh. 

Inaletivery. adv. [from izadive.), Idly; 
without labour; without motion; flug- 
githly. pm 

In feafons of perfect freedom, mark how your fon 
fpends his time; whéther he saGively loiters it 
away, when left to his own inclination. Locke, 

INACTIVITY. 2. fi [in and ađivity.] Idle- 
nefs; reft; luggilhnefs.  ' A 
A do&trine which manifeftly tends to difcourage 

the endeavours of men, to introduce a lazy inai- 

vity, and neglect of the ordinary means of grace, 
Rogers. 


Swift, 
(i and ee $ 
Latin.| Not equal to the purpofe; de- 
feftive; falling below the due proportion. 
Remorfe for vice j 
Not paid, or paid inadeguate in price, 
What farther means can reafon now dire? Dryden. 
Inadequate iders ave fuch, which are but a partial 
or incomplete reprefentation of thofe archetypes to 
which they are referied. Locke, 
Ina'DEQUATELY. adv. — inadequate.) 
Defectively; not completely. 
Thefe pores they may either exactly fill, or but 
fradequately, Bayle, 
Inapve/RTENCE. ) 4. fe [inadvertance, Fr. 
Inapve'atency.§ from fnadvertent.| 
1. Carcleffnefs; negligence; inattention. 
There is a difference between them, as between 
inadvertency, and deliberation, between furprife and 
„fet purpofe. . South, 
From an habitual heedlefe inadvertenry, men 
are fo intent upon the prefent that they mind 
nothing elfe. k 
2. A& or effect of negligence. 


Many perfons bave lain under great and heavy 
feandals, which have taken their firtt rife only fram 
fome inadvertence or indiferetion. 

Government of the Tongue. 

The productions of a great genius, with many 
lapfes and inadvertencits, ase infinitely preferable to 
the works of an inferior kind of author, which are 
fcrupuloufly exakt.” Addifun, 

INADVERTENT, adj.: [in and advertent, 
Latin.} Negligent; carelefs. 

INADVERTENTLY. adv, [from inadvertent.] 
Carelefzy; negligently. 

Ariftotle mentions Telegonus as the fon of Circe 
and Ulyffes, who afterwards flew his father with the 
bone of a fith inadvertently, Broome. 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn int a 


deviation, will endeavour initantly to secover their 
loft ground. Clariffa, 


INA'AENARLE, adj. [in- and alieiebl.) 


Virtue, conceal’d within our breaft, 
Is fnaGivity at belt. 


Lofe and neglect the creeping boura of time. Shakes. 
Many other hidden parts of nature, even of a far 
Hale, 
There fhall we fee the ends and ufes of thefe 
things, which here ‘were either too fubtile for us to 
penetrate, or too remote and fnacceffidle for us to 


LEftranges |. 


l- capable of tillage. 
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That cannot be alienated, or granted tó 

another. 1 l 
INALIME'NTAL. adj, [in and alimental.] 

Affording no nourifhment. i 

Dulcoration importeth a degree ta novrithment; 
and the making of things fralimental to become ali. 
mental, may be an experiment of great profit foc 
making new vitual, © ' Bacon. 

Inamu'ssiB ie. adj. [fnamifible, French; ix 
and amifum, Latin.] Not to be foft. 

Thefe advantages are inamiffible, Hammond. 

Iva'ne. adj. [inanis, Latin.] Empty; void. 
It is ufed lcentioufly for a fubftantive. 

We fometimes fpeak of place in the great inane, 

beyond the confines of the world. Locke, 

To Ina'niMATE. v. a. Na and anima, Lat.] 
To animate; to quicken. This word is 
not in ufe. 

There’s a kind of world remaining ftill, 

Though the which did /xanimate and fill 

The world be gone; yet in this lait long night 

Her ghoft doth walk, that is, a glimmering light. 
a Donne, 
INANIMATE, adj. [snanimatus, Latin; 
Iwa'NIMATED. inanime, Fr.) Void of 

life; without animation. 

The fpirits of animate bodies are all in fome de= . 
gree kindled; but ézanimate-bodies have fpirits no 
whit inflamed. „Bacone 

The golden gaddefs, prefent at the pray’r, 

Well knew he meant the animated fair, 
And gave.the fign of granting. -” J Drydez. 

All the ideas of fenfible qualities are not inherent 
in the inanimate bodies; but are the effects of their 
motion upon our nerves. Bentleys 

Bath require’ the conftant influence of a principle 
different from that which governs the inanimateđ ` 
partof the univerfe. Cheyne 

From roofs when Verrio’s colours fall, - 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, 

Still in thy fong fhould vanquith’d France appear. - 
s Popes 
Ixsani'Tion. n. /. [izanition, French; inanis, 
Latin.) Emptinefs of body; want of 
fulnefs in the veffels of the animal. 

Weaknefs which attends fevers proceeds from too 
great fulnefs in the beginning, and too great inanition 
in the latter end of the difeafe. Arbuthnot on Dier, 

Ina'nity. n. e [from inaniz, Latin.] 
Emptinefs ; void fpace. 

This opinion excludes all fuch inanity, and 
admits no vacuities but fo little ones as no body 
whatever can come to, but will be bigger than they, 
and muft touch the corporal parts which thofe vae 
cuities divide. Digby on Bodirs. 

Ina'pperency. x. fe [iz and afppetentiay 
Latin.] Want of ftomach or appetite. 
Ina'PPLICABLE. adj., [in and “ag? 

Not to be put to a particular ufe. 
Inapfricasi'tity. a, f. [from inappli« 
cable.) Unfitnefs for the particular pur- 
pofe. 
LNAPPLICA'TION, n. fe [inapplication, Fr, 
-< in and application.} ' Indolence; negli- 
gence. > 
INA'RABLE. Gd). [in and aro, Latin.] Not 
Dif 


To INA'RCH. v. a. [izand arch.) . 
Inarching is a method of grafting, which is com- 
moniy called grafting by approach, This method 
of grafting is ufed when the {tock and the tree may» 
be joined: take the branch you would inared, and, 
having fitted it to that part of the ftotk where you 
intend to join it, pare away the rind and wood’on 
one fide about three inches in length: after the fame 
manner cut the ftock or branch in the place where 
the graft is to be united, fo that they may join equally 
together that the fap may meet: then cut a litle 
tongue upwards in the graft, and make a notch in 
the tock to admit it; fo that when they are joined 
the tongue will prevent their flipping, and the graft 
will moré clofely unite with the flock, Having thus 
GLa placed 
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“placed them exay together, tie them; then cover | ' manners but fome fort of their inauiation,’ or gild- 


the place with grafting clay, to prevent the air from 
entering to dry the wound, of, the-wet from getting 
in to rot the flock: you.fbould fix a ftake into the 
ground, to which that part of the ftock, as alfo the 
graft, fhould be faftened, to prevent the wind from 
. breaking them afunder, In this manner they are to 
„Tremain about four months, in which time they will 
be fulficiently united; and the graft may then be 
cut from the mother-tree, obferving to tlope it off 
clofe to the ftock, and cover the joined parts with 
frefh grafting clay. ‘The operation is always per- 
formed in April or May, and is commonly practifed 
npon oranges, myrtles, jafmines, walnuts, firs, and 
„pines, which will not fucceed by common grafting 
„or budding. y a Miller. 
INARTICULATE. adj. [inarticule, Fr, in 
and articwlate.| Not uttered with di- 
ftin&tnefs, like that of the fyllables of 
human fpeech. 
Obferve what inarticulate founds refemble any of 
the particular letters. H ilkins's Math, Magick, 
By the harmony of words we elevate the mind to 
a@fenfe of devotion; as our folemn mufick, which 
is inarticulate poely, doth in churches... Dryden. 
INARTICULATELY., adv. [from ixaten: 
date] Not diftinly..-. , i 
INARTICUVDATENESS. n. f. [from ixartich- 
“Jare.} Confufion of founds; want of di- 
*flin¢tnefs in pronouncing. = - 
Inartiri'cran. adj. [ix and artificial. } 
. Contrary to arte. 
2. -[ have ranked this among the effects; and it may 
be thought snartificial to make it the caute alfo. 
‘ Decay its, A 
JnartTipCtaLLy. vdv. [from inartificial. ) 
Without art; in a manner contrary to the 


rules of art. md 

* This lofty humour is clumfily and gee wld 

managed, when it is affected by thofe of a felt- 

-deayiog profeffion. . 3 Collier, 

Jrarreln rion. a. f. (inattention, French ; 

in and attention. | Difregard; negligence; 
negicét; heedlefinefs. 

Perfons keep out of the reach of the reproofs of 
the miniftry, or bear with fuch /aattention or con- 
tempt as renders them of litle effect. _ Rogers, 

We fee a ftrange inattention to this moft important 


Frofpect. i ogers. 
Novel lays attract our ravifh’d ears; 
Butold, the mind with iartention hears. Pope. 


Inatre'ntive. adj. [ix and attentive.) 
Heedlefs; carelefs; negligent; rcgardlefs, 
* Ff we indulge the frequent roving of paffions, we 
i fhall procure an unfteady and inattentive habit, 
Watts, 
INAV'DIBLE, adj. [iz and aydible.] Not to 
be heard; yoid of found, 
Let’s take the inftant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quick’ft decrees 
Th! inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Stakefp, 
Fo Iwav'GuRATE. V. a. [inaugure, Latin. ] 
To confecrate; to inveft with a new 
office by folemn rites; to begin with 
ood omens; to begin. 

Fhofe begionings of years were propitious to him, 
as if kings did chufe remarkable days to inaugurate 
their favours, that they may appear acts as well of 
the time as of the will. Wotton. 

INAUGURATION. 2. fe (inauguration, Fr, 
inauguro, Latin.] Inveftiture by folemn 
rites, 

The royal olive was folemnly fworn, at his frangu- 
yation, to obferve thefe things inviolabic. Howel, 

At his regal inauguration his old father refigned 
the kingdom to him. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

NAURA TION, i. f. [inauro, Latin.] The 
aét of gilding or covering with gold. 

The Romans had the art of gilding after our 


ing, mutt have been dearer than ours. 
a 1 Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Inavspi'ciovs.: adj. [in and axfpicious.] 
Iil-omened; unlucky; unfortunate. `., 
` Oh here i 
} Iwil fet up my everlafting reft ; 
And thake the yoke of Te hee ftars 


From this world- wearicd flet Shakefp. 
Though heavea’s inaufpicious eye 
Lay black on loye’s nativity, p we 


Her eye a ftrong appeal can give; ° a 
Beauty fmiles, and love fhall live. > | Crafbaw. 
The ftars feel not the difcafes their fnau/picions 
influence produces. ar ,  Byile. 

. With drsu/iciggs love a wretched fwain 5 
Purfa'd the'lairéft nymph of all the plains)” ? 
She plunged him hopelefs in a deep defpair. Dryden. 
[ngei nG. 2. /. [jz and being.) Inherence; 
infeparablenefs.. =o se - — 
When we fay the bowl is rounds the boy is witty, 
thefe are: properor inherent xmodes; for they have 
a fort. of Indying in the, fubftance irfelf, and do not 
arife.from the additionof any other fubQance to it, 
4 oat D Wars, 


„planted by nature. in 7 
Led by the fenfe-of good, ` 
Fnborn to all, 1 fought my needful food. 7“ Dryden. 
All paffions being inborn within us, we are almoft 
equally judges of them. °°% 7 Dryden. 
Some Carolina, to Heaven’s dictates true, 
Thy éadorn worth with confcious eyes hall fec . 
And flight th? imperial diadem for thee, ; Addifan, 
InnrefaTHeD. adj. [ia andibreath.| In- 
fpired; infufed by infpiration. -> 
Bleft pair of fyrens, pledges of Heaven'sjoy, - 
Sphére-born harmonious fifters, Voice and Verfe, `, 
Wed your divine founds, and mixt power employ, 
Dead things with izdre2th’d fenfe, able to pierce. 
: , Mitton. 
Inger ED adj: [i and bred.] Produced with- 
in; hatched or generated within, ` a 
My inbred enemy 3 i 
Forth ifu’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
A man thinks better of his children than they 
| deferve; ‘but there is an impulfe of tendernefs, and 
` there mutt be fome efteem for the fetting of that 
inbred affection at work. L'Eftrange. 
- But he unmov’d contemns their idle threat; 
And inbred worth doth boaiting valour flight. 
A Dryden, 
To Inca'ce. w, a. [in and cage.} To coop 
up; to fhut up; ‘to confine in a cage, or 
any narrow {pace. $ 4 
And yet iacaged in fo (mafl a verge, 
Thy wafte is no whit leffee than thy lord's. Shak. 
It made my imprifonment ee r 
Ay, fuch a pleafure as ineuged birds ^ 
Conceive. Sbakefp. Henry V1. 
Incaxe’scence.) x, /. [incalefco, Latin.] 
Ixcave/scency.§ ‘The ftate of growing 
watm; warmth; incipient heat. 


aay 


Averroes reftrained his hilarity, making no more. 


thereof than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable 
in Cato; that is, a fober incalefcence, and regulated 
eftuation from wine. Brown, 
The oil preferves the ends of the bones from 
enti which they, being folid bodies, would 
neceflarily contract from a fwift motion, Ray. 
Incantation. x. f. [ixcantation, ¥r. 
incanto, Latin.] Charms uttered by fng- 
ing; enchantment. , ; 
© My ancient incantations are too weak, 
And hell too ftrong. Shakefp, Henry V1. 
By Adam’s hearkening to his wife, mankind, by 


that her Incantation, became the fubje of labour, f 


forrow, and death. “Raleigh. 

‘The great wonders of witches, their carrying in 
the air, and transforming themfelves into other 
bodies, are reported tu be wrought, not by izcan- 
fations or ceremonies, but by anointing themfelves 
all over, move a man to think that thefe fables are 
she effects of imagination; for ciatments, if laid on 


‘| Inca'papLe Ness 


ING: 


any thing thick, by Rapping of the pores hut inthe 
; vapours, and fend them tothe headextemely, 
É y y Bacon's Natural lifiarya 
| The name of a city being difcovered unto their 
enemies, thelr penates and’ patronal gods might be 
called forth by.charms.and /ycaatations,. Brown. 
+ The nuptial rites his outrage traight attends ; 
The pow’r defir'd is his transtigue'd friends; 
The incantation backward fhe repeats, “o 7 
Inverts her rod, and what the did, defeats, Garth. 
The commands which our religion hath impofed 
on its followers are not like the abfutd ceremonies 
of pagan idolatry, that might look like éncamraticns 
and magick, but had nò teudency to-make mankind 
the happier.! is Bentley. - 
Inca‘ntTatory. adj. [from incanto, Lat. } 
Dealing by enchantmenr; ‘magical. ~ 
Fortune-tellers, jugglers, georaancers, andthe like 
incantaiory impoftors, daily delude them. Brow. 
To Inca'nron. u. a. [in and ¢antoy.} ‘To 
unite to a canton or feparate community. = 
- When the cantons of Berngand Zurich propoicd’ * 
the incorporating Geneva in the cantons, the Romaa 
Catholics tearing the Proteftant inteselt, propokd 


` 


T p oe pn | rs jr the incantoving of Conftance aya counterpoife. 
1 F ay. sar ‘ iat , 
I'nnors. adj. (in and born.} , Innate; im- 


tellin, Addifen on Italy. 
Incapanitrty. me [from incapable. ] 
Inability natural; dif- 
qualification legal. w 
You have nothing to urge but a kind of ixcapa- 
bility in yourfelf to the fervice. Suckling. 
INCAPABLE, adj, (incapable, Fr.] iz and 
|) capable.) nd ot E 
1. .Wanting room to hold or contain: with 
i s the thing to be contained, > 
2. Wanting. power; wanting underftanding; 
nnable to comprehend, learn, or under- 
ftand. ss 
Incapable and thallow innocents! 

You cannot guefs who caus’d your father's death. 
Shakefpeare. 

3- Not able to admit or have any thing. 
Wilmet, when he faw Goring put in the com- 


yi 


à 


mand, thought himéelf ixcapab/e of reparation. 
` ‘ Clarendona 
4. Unable; not equal to any thing. 4 


Is not your father grown incapable 
_ Of reafonable affairs? is he not ftupid 

With age? . 4 Shukef. Winter's Taie. 
5- Difqualified by law. 

Their lands are almoft entirely taken from them, 
and they. are rendered incapable of purchafing any 
more. ioe. F 4 Suifie 

6. In converfation it is ufual to fay a man 
_ is incapable of falfehood, or incapable of 
| generofity, or of any thing good or had. 

Incapalcious. adje [in and capacious.} 
ı Narrow; of finall content. } 

Souls that are made litule and /acapacious, cannot 
enlarge their thoughts to take in any great compafs 
of times or things. oe’ Burnet.» 

Incara‘ciousness. v.f. [from incapacious. | 

ı Narrownefs; want of containing {pace. 
oIncaPaciTaTEe. v, a. [in and capacie 

_ tate.) 

'te To difable; to weaken, 

Nothing of confequence fhould be left to be dnne 

in the laft incapacitating hours of life. Clariffa. 
2. To difqualify. i 
Monttrofity could not feapacitate from marriage. 
5 Arbuthnot, 
Incapalctty. 2. fo [incapacité. French, irn 
and capacity.| Inability; want of natural 
power; want of power of body; want 
of comprehenfivenefs of mind: 
It chiefly proceedeth from natural incapacity, and 
genial indifpofition. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Admonition he imputes either to envy, or elfe 
ignorance and ixcupacity of eftimating his worth.. 
©” Government of the TR 


= — ` ee. 
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soa The tnadtivity of che foul is its incapacity to be | 


_ moved with any thing common. Arbutbrot. 
ToInca’RceRaTE. v a. [incarcero, Latin] 
To imprifon: to confine., It-is ufed in 
““the Scots law to dagte imprifoning or 
5 confining in a gaol ; erwife it is fel- 
* dom found. we) . ' 
Contagion may be propagated by bodies, thateafily 
- incarcerate the infetted air 5" as woollen clothes. 
Harvey, 
INCARCERATION- 2. f. [from incarcerate. ] 
f Imprifonment; confinement. - af 
Fo Incar N v. a.'-fincerho,~Latin:} To 
Romerwithfichh. “6 y 
"The fieh will foon ‘arife in rharcit of the bone, 
{ aaa make exfoliation of what is neceflary, and ing 
“carn i ? taa e. Wifemam, 
To lwoa'an. wv. n.: To breed flefh, : 
The Gough came off, and the ulcer happily ix- 
tarned. s a Hifeman, 
Tolxca'reapine. v, a. [incarnadine, Fr. 
~- “incarnadin, pale red, Italian.]  Todye 
‘red. This word I find only once? *, 
Will all great Neptunc’s dctdo' wath this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my band will rather 
«The multitudinots fea incarxadine, n : 
Making the green‘one red. Shake/pesr+%s Macéerb, 
Jo INCARNATE. vaa.) ixcarner, French ; 
- incarno, Lat.) To clothe with fefh: to 
embody with feh: ° 7." , ' 
‘ I, who erft contended 
- With gods to fir the higheft, am now conftrain’d 
» Unto a beaft, and mix with beftial flime, 4 
© This effence to incarnate and tmbrute. Milton, 
INCARNATE.. participial „adj. , [incaruat, 
French, from the yerb.] a 
1, Clothed with flefh ; embodied with flefh. 
Undoubtedly even the nature of God itfeif, in the 
= perfon of the fon, is incarnate, and hath taken to jt- 


+ telfficth. d : coker. 
A moit wife fufficient means of redemption and 


falvation, by the farisfactory death and obedience of 
the dacarnute fon of God, Jefus Chrift! God bleffed 
~ for ever. D . - Sunderfon. 

Here fhalt thou fit incarratey here fhalt reign, 
+ Both God and man. Milton's Paradife Lof, 
z. It may be doubted whether Swift un- 
e derftood this:word. - f i 

, But he’s poffett, 

Incarnate with a thoufand imps. 4 Swift. 
3. In Scotland fecarnate 1s applied to any 
~ thing tinged of a deep red colour, from 
$- its refernblance to aflefh colours’, , 
INCARNATION. a. /. [incarnation, French, 
from incarnate. | md); 


1. The aé of afuming body. 

We mutt beware we exctude not the nature of God 
from incarnation, and fo make the fon of God in- 
carnate not to be very God. Hocker, 

Upon the Annunciation, or our Lady-day, me- 
ditate on the /ncarnation of our bleffed Saviour. * 

Aes - = "Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 


‘a. The tate of bre 


€ 


eeding feh. =i } 
The pulfation uoder' the cicatrix proceeded from | 
“the too lax /acarnation of the wound, Wifonan, i 
Iscalnnarive. 2. f: [incarnati/, French, : 
from ixcarz.| A. medicine that generates 
ficth. i 
I deterged the abfcefs, and incarned by the com- 
mon incarnative. Wifernan’s Surgery, 
ToInca’se. v. a. {iz and ¢afe.| Tocover; 
to inclofe; to inwrap. g 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors tzrafe, © 
+ The pillars filver. Pope's Odyffey. 
Iscav'rious, adj. [in and caution} Un- 
wary; negligent; heedlefs. 
His rhetorical expreffions may eafily captivate any 
tncautiour reader. Kell againft Burnet 
Incau'riousty. adv. [from incantions.] 
Unwary ; heedlefsly; negligently. 


. 


IN-C- 
2 _, A fpecies of palfy invades fuch as incantioufly ex- 
_ POfe themlelves to the ‘morning air, Arbuthect, 
INCENDIARY. mf, [incexdiarius, from ñz- 
cendo, Latin; incerdiaire, French. ] 
1 One who fets' houfes or towns on fire in 
„„ Malice or for robbery.“ °, | > 


ING; 


Ince'x tive. adj, Inciting; encouraging : 
‘with zo. a = 
_ Competency is the moft incentive to induftry ; too 

litle makes men defperate, and too much carelets, 
x X i s Decay of Piety. 


Latin. ] ‘Bee 


s Eee PQ. Y . 
INCEPTION, x, Sa [inceptio, 


. ; -0E NP D 
2.,One who,inflames fattions, Or promotes} ginning. | x 

quarrels, > T , The inception of putrefaction hath ih it a maturae 

Nor could any order be obtained- impartially to} _ tion. á CEA ed 


Inc E'P TIVE, adj. [inceptivus, Lat. ] 
beginning. , 

An inceptive and defitive propofition ; as, The fogs 

vanith as the fun rifes; but the fogs have not yet be- 

. gun to vanifh therefore the fun isnot yerrifen. Locke? 


‘Iner’Pror, 2. f. [Latin]! A beginner ; 
one who is in his rudiments. 
INCERA'TION. x. f. [incero, Latin.] ‘The - 
. act of covering with wax. : Dita 
INCE'RTITUDE, ne fe (incertitude, Fr. in- 
certitudo, Lat.} “Uncertainty ; doubtful- 
nefs. boo: 
Ince'ssant. adj. [in and céffans, Latin. }: 
Unceafing ; ,unintermitted ; continual; 
uninterrupted. i l 
:1 Raging wind blows up inceffant fhow’'rs. 


examine impudent incendiaries, King Charles, Noting 
__ ducendiaries of figure and diltin@tion, who are the 
© inventors and phblithers of grofs falfehoods, cannot be 
regarded but with the utmoit deteftation. Addifon. 
- * Several citiestof Greece drove them out as izeen- 
« diaries, and pefts of commonweals. Bentley, 
I'nce NSE. n. /. [incen/um, Latin, a thing 
urnt; encens, French.} Perfumes ex- 
-> haled by fire.,in, honour of fome god or 
` goddefs,- 
Upon fuch facrifices, my Cordelia,. 
The gods themfelves throw incenfe, Shak. K. Lear. | 
Numa the rites of ftri& religion knew 3 { 
Onev'ry altar laid the ixcenfe due. > Prior, 
To l'NCENSE, v. a, [from the noun. }- : To 


perfume with incenfe. 


To INCE'NSE.., we a. [incenfus, Latin. ] Sbate/p. 


~ To enkindle to-rage ;.to,inflamewith | _ The izceffant weeping of my wife, 
anger; to enrage; to provoke ; cove. Forc'd nae feek delays. . Shakefpeares 
me oe 4 A ray 'r = 
tate to anger; to heat 3 tofire; to make Inceffant, Tonia hope to change the will ° 


furious; to exafperate. ‘Of him who all things can, } would not ceafe 


The world, too faucy with the gods, To weary him with my aftid i Mil 
Incenfer them tofend deftrution. Shak. Julius Caf, In fiom a herald hake ronan ~<a 
-lU gainit yourfelf you be incens’d, we'll put you, Frosh peer to peer, and thus inceffant cries. Pope. 


Like one that means his proper harm, in manacles. 


Ince’ 7 : 
as CE'SSANTLY. adv. [trom. incefant.} 


Without intermiffion ; continually, 7 
Both his hands moft filthy feculent, 
ae ee me on high extent, 
nd fain'd to wath themfelves izceffantly, Fairy Q. 
Who reads. Pa R 
Lneefintly, and to his reading brings not 4 
A fpirit and judgment equal or fuperior. Milon. 
The Chriltians, who carried their religion through 
fo many perfecutions, were inceffantly comturting 
one another with the example ano hiftory of our Sa- 
viour aud his apoftles, X Addifon, 
VNCEST. x. f. [incefle, French; inceflum, 
Latin.) Unnatural and criminal con- 
junction of perfons within degrees pro- 
“hibited. aiti 
* Js ’t not a kind of ivec# to take life 
From their own fifter’s hame ? Shakefpeare, 
è He who entered in the fir aét, a young man like 
Pericles, prince of Tyre, ‘mutt not be in danger in the 
n fifth a& of committing ire with bis daughter, 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Incestuous. adj. [incefteux, Fr.| Guilty 
of incet; guilty of unnatural cohabita- 
“tion. . K 5: 
Hide me, thon bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, and thou fimular of virtue, 
That art inceffuous.  _ Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
We may) cafily guefs with wee A ie ey the 
world would slave heard, an inrcfuous Hered dif- ` 
courfing-of chafticy, le ' , a wWouth, 
, Ere you reach to this fucefucts love, °° 
You muft divine and human'rights remove. Dryden. 
Ivcr’stuousiy.. adv.. [from tncefurds.] 
With unnatural love. 
Macareus and Canace, fon and daughter tó /Falus, 
« god of the winds, loved each other iacefuoufly. 
wens TON , r Dryden. 
INCH. x. /. [ince,: Saxon; uzcia. Lat] 
1. A meafure of length fuppofed equal to 
three grains of ‘barley laid end to end; 
‘the twelfth part of a foot. 
A foot is the fixth part of the ftature of man, a 
fpan one cightof it, and a thumb’s breath or inch one 
© feventy-fecond, Helder on Time, 
The fun thould never mifs, in all his race, 
Of time one minute, or one inebof fpace, Blackmore, 
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He js attended with a defp’rate train: ° 
And what they may izcenje him to, being apt 
„To have bis car abus'd, wifdom bids fear. — Sbak. 
Tractable obedience is a flave z 5 
To each incenfed will,’ + - Shakefp, Henry VIII. 
- Foul idolatries, and other faults, 
Heéap'd to the popular (um, will fo incenfe 
God, as to leave them. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
How could my pious foa shy pow’ ixcenfe? 
Or what; alas! is vanquifh’d Troy’s offence? Dryd. 
Ince’NSEMENT. uef. [from éncenfe,] Rage; 
~ heat; fury. ‘ 
His inccafement at this moment is fo implacable, 
that fatisfaction can be none but by pangs of death. 
Shakefpeare. 
Ince'nsion. x, fi [éxcenfio, Latin.] ‘The 
a&t of kindling ; the ftate of being on fire, 
Sena lofes its windinefs by decogting ; and fub- 
tile or windy fpirits aretaken off by incen/ion or eva- 
poration. ‘ Bacon. 


Incensor. 2. f. FLatin.] A kindler of 
„anger; an inflamer of paffions. 

„Many priefts were impetuous and importunate in- 
cenfors of the rages Hayward, 
Ince’nsory. nf. [from incen] > The 

veffel in which incenfe is burnt and offer- ; 

ed. s a ` Ainfworth. 
INCE'NTIVE, x. fe (incentivum, Latin} s"! 

te That which kindles. ; ysr ) 
' ' Theirlunreafonable feverity was not the leaft iz- 


*" centive, that blew up into thofe flames the fparks of 
difcontent. b King Charles. 


2. That which provokes ; that which cn- 
courages ; incitement; motive; encou- 
ragement; .fpur. It is ufed of that which 
incites, whether, to good or ill: with ze. 
Congruity of opinions, to our natural conftitution, | 

is one great jarentive to their reception. i, , 
Glanville Seephis.! 
Even the wifdom of God hath not fuggefted more‘ 
preffing motives, more powertul incentives to cha- 
rity, than thefe, that we fhall be judged by it at the 
. Jaft dreadful day. Atterbury. 
i Hencourages fpeculative perfons, with all the fx. 
"$ Genthots of place, profit, and preferment, Addifon. 
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INC 


z A proverbial name for a fmalf quantity. 
The plebeians have got your fellow tribune ; 


They'll give him death by inches, Shak. Coriolanus. | 


As in lafting, fo in length is man, 
Contracted to an inch, who was a {pan. Donne, 
- Is it fo defirablé a condition to confume by inches 
and lofe one’s blood by drops? Collier. 
‘The commons were growing by degrees into power 
and property, gaining ground upon the patricians ixcé 
by inch. Swift. 
3. A nice point of time. 
Beldame, | think, we watch’d you at an inch. 
` Shakefpeare, 
To Incun. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To drive by inches, _ 
Valiant they fay, but very popular; 
He gets too fat into the foldicrs graces, 
And inches out my mafter.  Dryden’s Cleomenes. 
a. To deal out by inches; to give fparingly. 
. > Ainfovorth. 
To Incu. v. a. To advance or retire a 
little at a time. m 
Yxcnev. adj, [with a word of number 
before it.} Containing inches in length 
or breadth. I 
Poor ‘Tóm, proud of heart to ride on a bay trotting 
harfe over four inched bridges. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Incuipin. 2. / Some of the infide of a 
deer. Ainfworth. 
IncumeaL. a. fi [iach and meal.) A 
tece an inch long. 
All th? infections that the fun fucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Profpero fall,and make him 
By inchmeal a difeafe! Shakefpeare's Tempe. 
Yo tncnoate. wv. a. [inchoo; Lat.) To 
begin ; to commence. 
It is neither.a fubltance perfe€s, nor a fubftance 
incboate,or in the way of perfection. Raleigh'sHiftery. 
Incuoa'tion. n.f. [inchoatus, Lat.) In- 
ception; beginning. 
It difcerneth of four kinds of caufes; forces, 
frauds, crimes various of ftellionate, and the ir- 
* eboations or middle ats towards crimes capital, not 
aCtually perpetrated. Bacon. 
The fetting on foot fome of thofe arts in arg 
would be looked upon as the firit inchzation of them, 
which yet would be but their reviving. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Yxcnoative. adj, [inchoarive, French; in- 
choativus, Lat.| Inceptive; noting in- 
choating or beginning. 
Yo Inct'pe. v. a. [from incido, to cut, 
Latin. i 
Medicines are faid-to ineide which confit of 
gpl and fharp particles; as acids, and moft (alts, 
y which the particles of other bodies are divided 
from one another: thus expectorating medicines are 
faid to incide or cut the phlegm. Quincy. 
The menfes are promoted. by all faponaccous 


fubftances, which incide the mucus in the firk 
paffages.” Arbuthnot, 
‘Fucipence. Z #.f. (incido, to fall, Lat. | 


meres incidence, French. | 

3. The direction with which one body 
ftrike upon another, and the angle made 
by that line, and the plane ftruck upon, 
is called the angle of incidence. In the 
occurfions of two moving bodies, their 
incidence is faid to be 


angle at the point of conta. = Quincy. 


In mirrours there is the like angle of incidence, 
from the objedt of the glafs, and from the glafs to the 
aye. Bacon. 

He enjoys his happy ftate mot when he com- 


Municates it, and receives a more vigorous jay from + 


the reflexion thao from the direct incidency nf his 
LBappinefs. Norris, 


„dn egual incidences there is a confiderable In- 


erpendicular or 
oblique, as their direCtions or lines of |’ ` 
motion make a A line or an'oblique; 


equality of refraftions, whether it be that fome of 
the incident raya are refracted more and others lefs 
conftantly, or one and the fame ray is by refraction 
difturbed. Mewterz Opticks. 

The permanent whitenefs: argues, that iá like 
incidences of the rays there is no fuch feparation of 
the emerging rays.. "t ~ ah, Newton, 
12. [Lncidens,: Lat.] | Accident; hap; ca- 
' fualty. : 

What incidency thou do'h guefs of harm declare, 

Ts seo towards me. Sbirke/peare’s Winter s Tale. 
UNCIDENT.. adj. (incident, Fr, incidens, 
at + 
1. Cafual; fortuitous; occafional; happen- 
‘ing accidentally; iffaing tm befide the 
, - Main defign; ‘happening befide expecta- 

“tion. t a a aa 

© As the ordinary courfe of common affairs is dil- 
poled of by general laws, fo likewife men’s rarer 
incident neceflities and utilities fhould be with fpecial 
equity confidered. Fiocker. 

1 would note in children not only their articulate 
-anfwers, but likewile {miles and frowns upon incident 

,accafions. 4 Wotton. 
In a complex propofition the predicate or fubject is 
fometimes made complex by” the pronouns who, 
which, whole, whom, &a which make another 
ropofition : as, every man, who is piaus, fhall be 
faved: Julius, whofe firname was Caefar, overcame 
Pompey: bodies, which are tranfparent, have many 
pores. Here the whole propofition is called the pri- 
mary or chief, and the additional propofition is 
called an ixefdent propofition. Watts. 
z. Happening; apt to happen. 
* Conttancy is fuch a firmnels of friend(hip as 
overlooks all thofe failures of kindnefs, that through 
pafon, izcident to human nature, 2 man may be 
guilty of. ig - Sout. 
INCIDENT, na fe (incident, Fr. from the 
adje€tive.] Something happening befide 
the main-defign ; ecafualty. a 

His wifdom will fall into it as an incident to the 
point of lawfulnefs. Bacon's Holy War. 
«No perfon, no incident in the play, but muft be of 
ufe to carry on the main defign, Dryden. 

INcCIDE'NTAL. adj. Incident; cafual ; hap- 
ening by chance’; not intended ; not de- 
iberate; not neceffary to the chief pur- 
ofe, i 
The fatisfaétion you received from thofe inei- 
dental difeourfes which we have wandered into. * 
i . Mitten, 
By fome, religious duties fearce appear to be .re- 
„garded at all, and by others only asan incidental 
bufinels, to be done when they have nothing elfe ta 
de, + Rogers, 
Incrbe'NTALLY. adv. [from incidental.) 
Befide the main defign; occafionally. 
Chefe general rules are but occalionally and fn- 
~ eidentally mentioned in Scripture, rather to mani- 
feft unta ys a former, than to lay upon ua 3 new 
obligation.- _ £ Sanderfon. 
~' =" I treat either purpofely ov incidentally of ee 
‘ l Bayle. 
Incipentiy. adv. [from incident.) Oc. 
cafionally ; by the bye; by the way. 

It wag incidently moved amongft the judges what 
fhould be -done for the king himfelf, who was at- 
tainted; but refolved that the crown takes away 
defects. 5, .. Bacon’: Heney VI. 

To INCINERATE. v. a. [in and cineres, 
a Lat] To burn to athes. 
By baking, without melting, the heat indurateth, 


q 


pe. ` 


then maketh fragile} laflly, it doth izcinerateand | 


-© ealcinate. i Bacon, 
Fire burneth wood, making it firk luminous, then 
black and brittle, and laftly broken and incinerate. 


Bacon, , 


Thefe dregs ere foon incinerated and calcined into 
fuch falts which produce cougha. HarveyonConfump, 
INCINERATION, ʻe A [ixcineration, Fr. 
from incinerate] The aét of burning 
any thing to afhes, ki 


‘ 


Toe Cc 
I obferved in the fixt falt of urtne, brought by 
depuration to be very white, a tafte not unlike come 
mon falt, and very differing from the cauftick lizia 
viate tafte of other falts made by incineration. 
k 7 7. +. Bayle, 
Incincumspserion..2, f fiz and cir- 
cumfpedlion.| Want of éaution: want of 
heeds. high : 

An unexpected way of delufion, whereby be more 

eafily led away the incirenm/peGion of their belief, 

s e t y Browns 
Inci’seo. adj. [incifer, Fr. incifur, Lat.] 
» Cut; made by cutting: as, an inajed 

wound. ” n 
2 T brought the incifed lips together. Wifeman, 
Incision. 2. f. [incifion, Be. incifio, Lat.) 
ti Avcut; a, wound made with a’ thar 

inftrument. Generally ufed- for wounds 

made by a chirurgeon. 

Let us make incifion for your love, 

To prove whofe blood is reddent, his or mine. Sdak. 

God help thee, thajlow man: God make inci- 

fon in thee,thouartwaws — , . Shak. As you like it, 

The reception of one jis as different from the 

admitlion of the other, as when the earth falls open 
under the éacificnz.of the plough, and when it papes 
‘to drink in the dew of heaven, or the refrefhmepts 
, ofa thnwer, ] South, 
* A fmall inciftsn Knife is more handy than a larger 
for opening the bag. / Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Divifion of vifcofities by medicines. 
Abfterfion is a fowrigy off, or incifion of vilcour 
humoúrs, and making them fluid, and cutting be- 
tween them and the part; as in nitrous water, which 
fcoureth linen. Bacon. 
Inci'sive. adj. [incifif, Fr.. from sncifus, 

Lat.] Having the quality of cutting or 

dividing. 

The colour of many corpufcules will cohere by 

being precipitated together, and be deftroyed by the 


la 


` effafion of very piercing and izeifive liquors. Boyle. 
Inci'sor. 2. f. [incifer, iti. | Cutter; 


tooth in the forepart of the mouth, 
Inct'sor. adj. [incifire, Fr.) Having the 
quality of cutting. 
Inci'sune. x. f. [incifera, Lat.) A cut; 
` an aperture. 

In fome creatures itis wide, in fome narrow, in 
fome with a deep incifure up into the bead, for the 
better catching and holding of prey, and comminuting 
of hard food. Derbam. 

INCETA TION. 2. fe [incitatio, Lat.} Ins 

` citement; incentive; motive; impulfe ; 

. the act of inciting;. the power of in- 
citing. 

Dr. Ridley defines magnetical attraction to be a 
natural incitaticn and dilpofition conforming unto 
contiguity, an ynion of one magnetical body unto 
another. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

The multitude of objeéts do proportionably mul- 
liply both the poflipilities and inciratianz. 

k Government of tbe Tongue 
The mind gives not only licence, but d¢citation to 

the other paflions to aét with the utmoft impetoofity. 


ya: „ Decay of Pitty. 
To INCI'TE, De Ge [iacite, Lat. rrciter, Fr.J 
To ftir up; to pofh forward in “on 
pofe; to animate; to fpur; to urged on. 
How many now jn health 2 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation i 
- Of what your reverence hall incite us to? Shake/p, 
No blown ambition doth our arms incites `° 
But love, dear Juve, and our ag’d father’s right. ’ 
> Shakefpe 
Antiochus, when he /reited Prufias to join in war, 
fet before him the #reatnefs of the Romans, comi- 
paring it to a.fire, that took and fpread from kingdom 
to kingdom. z Racon, 
Nature and common reafon, in all difficulties, 
where prudence or courage are required, do rather 


incite us to fly for affiltance to a fingle perfon thana 
multitide. e 8 w, Savift. 


INCITE- 


a 


INC ƏPNIC INC 


ISCPTEMENT, x. /: [from ixcite.] Motive; The king wat wonderfully difquieted, when he | % Ty CLOUSTER, w. 2. [r and eloifer.] 
$ econ Me GR tino=cawles found that the prioce was totally aliened from.al] To-fhut up in a cloifter. ; 
incentive; impute; anci ne F A thoughts of or incéingtion to the marriage. . i P ries : 

‘A marvel it were, if amman of great capacity, i i Clarendon. | To IxncLO'UD. w. a. [> and clud] To 
‘haring fuch incitement: to make roy T ien ath les Amere intlination taia thing is notoproperly a darken; to obfcure. 

‘furtherances'unto his ee Ee oo be = te „:Wwillingof that thing; and-yet, in matters of duty, ` . In their thick breaths, 

feripture of God nothing wnic “ie g Bi di eT men frequently reckon it Truh: for otherwife | . -Rank of grofs diei, fhall we be included, x 
leaft a “probable opinion of likeli ry s posh wy «how fbould they fo often plead and reft in the honeft | _. And forc’d to drink their vapour. . Shakefpe 
authority wasthe fame way adios Ce d toyi |’ and well inclined difpofitien of their minds,'when | To NCLU'DE. wv, 2. [ixcludo, Lat.] 

Harthb feems fent hither by fome goo provi- they are juftly charged with ‘an a€tual non-per- 1. To inclofe; to fhut in: he thell ; 
dence, to be the occafion and incitement of great faman of EMW? Soxib. | 1 qie; to inut in: as, the Shell ize 
et alas fand. ae E T. 4. Love; affeftion; regard.- In this fenfe |- eludes a pearl, i ' j 

Tf thou muft reform the ftubborn times, ' ; , 2. To comprife; to comprehend. 

This delire being recommended to her Majefty, it 


From the long records of adiftant age ‘ it admits for. s ; 
Derive incitements to renew thy rage. Pope's Statius. We have had feweknowing painters, becaufe of | , liked her to éne/xde the fame within one intire leale. 
Bacon, 


Inci'vin. adj. [iacivil, Fr. ] Unpolifhed. {the little inclination which princes have for painting. ` A 
‘See Unctvit. ` à š Dryden. .The marvellous fable ineludes whatever is fupere 
Inciva'tiry, nfe [iacivilité?, Fr. in and natural, and efpecially the machines of the "ae 
Say } ope. 
civility.) Inftead of enquiring whether he be a man of 
a. Want of courtefy ; rudenefs, PN virtue, the queftion is anly whether he be a Whig 
$ ` s en ar <a — mo E bra Tory; sader which terms all good apd y o 
we to e com Ti , les are included. s AWS 
whethertrue or not, which is the greateft i Inciu'swe. adj. [inclifef, Fr] : 
A : : t. Inclofing ; encircling. i 
Be, ‘ald rudenefs. In this fenfe it has a o, aB Gattis eia -e 
plural. 7 olden metal, that muit round my brow, 
vias fmm diffolute laughter, uncomely jelts, Wee red-hot feel, to fear me to the brain} Ségk. 
Joud talking and jecring, ae Oe eg eth 2. Comprchended „in the fum or number : 
aa mal [inele AN Fr tt F as, from Wednefday to Saturday inclue 
mentia, Lat.] fr cruelty ; = “9 a 15; nat we gh and Satur- 
K : | ay taken into the number, 
arp he al S nae Ill fearch Where ev'ry virtue dwells, 
: i “ip Tone i oy orien , From courts éncéufive down to cells, Swift. 
n 2, ‘ Inctu'sivery. adv. [from inchi fve.| The 


Our foes we vanquith’d by our valour left. Dryden. 5 y f - 
Iwcut'ment. adj. [in and clemens, Latin. ] „thing ‘mentioned reckoned into the ac: 
count. SeeIncrusive. i 


Unmerciful ; unpitying; void of tender- 

` k 6 Thus much fhal! ferve for the feveral periods or 
nefs; harh. It is ufed oftener of things growth of the common law, until'the time of Ed- 
than of men. ward 1. inclufvely, Hale. 

Teach us further by what means to fhun All articulation is made within the mouth, from 

+ Th’ inclement feafona, rain, ice, hail, aud fnow. the throat to the lips inc/ufively; and is differenced 
Milton, partly by the organs ufed in it, and partly by the 
manner and degree of articulating. Holder. 
INCOA'GULABLE. adje [in and coagulable] 
- Incapahle of concretion. i 
Incorxi'stencer. 2. f. [ix and coexifience.] 
The quality of -not exifting rogether 
non-aflociation of-exiftence. An unufual 
word. 

Another more incurable part of ignorance, which 
feis us more remote: from a certain knowledge of 
the coexiftence or incorxiffence of different ideas id 
the fame fubjeét, is, that there is no difcoverable 
connection between any fecondary quality and thofe 
primary qualities it depends on. Locke, 

Ix co's adu. [corrupted by mutilation from 
incognito, a Sel Unknown ; in private 

But if you’re roughy‘ and ufe him like a dog, 
Depend upon it, he'll remain ineog, Addifon. 


4. Difpofition of mind. 
Bid him 
‘Report the features of O&avia, her years, 
Her tzctination, Skakef. Antony and Cleopatra. 

6. The tendency of the magnetical needle to 
the Eaft or Weft. 

7% {In pharmacy.] The a@ by .which a 
clear liquor is ‘poured off from fome fixces 
or fediment by only ftooping the veffel, 
which is alfo called decantation. Quincy. 

INCLI'NATORY., adj. | from incline.] Having 
a quality of inclining to one or other. 

lf that snelinatery virtue be deftsoyed by a touch 
from the contrary pole, that end which befnre was 
elevated will then decline, Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Incui'narortty, adv. [from inclinatory.] 

‘Obliquely ; with inclination to one fide 
-or the other ; -with fome deviation from 

North and South. - . 
Whether they ‘be refrigerated inclinatorily, or 
fomewhat ¢ uinoxially, that is, toward the eaitern 
or weftern points, they difeover ome we a 
Brown's Vulgar Errourt, 

To INCLINE. v, z, [inclino, Lat, incliner, 
Fr.] 

t. To bend; to lean; to tend toward any 
part: with zo or towards. 

Her houfe inelinetb unto death, and her paths 

unto the dead. Prov. ii. 18, 

Still zo this place 

My heart incfines, Rill hither turn my eyes; 

Hither my leet unbidden Gnd their waye Rowe. 
|| 2+ To be favourably difpofed to; to feel 
|| ‘defire beginning. 

Doth his majey 

Incline to it, or no? 

He feems Indifferent; 

Or rather fwaying more upon our parts.  Shake/p. 

Their hearts inclined ra follow Abimelech. Judges. 

To INCLINE. v, a. 

1. To give a tendency or dire@ion to any 
place or ftate. 


I ftand 
Naked, defencelefs, on a foreign land : 
Propitious: to my wants, a veft fupply, 
Yo guard the wretched from th’ inclement iky, Pope. | 
NCLUNABLE, adj. [inclinabilis, Lat] ` 
4. Having a propenfion of will; favour- 
ably difpofed ; willing; tending by dif-! 
pofition : with zo. 
Peuple are not always ize//nable to the beft. 
Spenfer. 
A marvel it -were, if a man of capacity could 
efpy in the whole feripture nothing which might 
breed a probable opinion, that divine authority was 
the fame way inclinable. Hooker, 
The gall and bitternefa of certain men’s writings, 
who fpared him Jictle, made him, for their fakea, 
the leia inclinable so chat truth which he himfelf 
fhould have honoured. Hooker, 


Inclinable now Be ny) touch or tafte The timely dew of Acep, Inco/citancy. 1. f. [incogitantia, Latin ] 
ae . + a i i f n á i fi oe 
‘Solicited her longing eye. Milton. wen oft umb’roua weight, ~ Want of thou ght. 


-2. Having a tendency. 

Hf fuch a cruft naturally fell, chen it was more 
likely and inc/inable to fall this thoufand years than 
the laft; but if the crut was always gradually 
nearer and nearer to falling, that plainly evinces that 
at had not endured eternally, Bentley, 

INCLINATION. x. f. [inclinaifon, inclination, 
Fr. inelinasio, Lat. : 
1. Tendency towards any point: with fo. 

The two rays, being equally refraéted, have the 
fame inclination to one another after refraction which 
they had before; chat is, the inelination of half a 
degree anfwering to the fun’s diameter, Neavyon. 

t2. Natural aptnefs. 

Though moft of the thick -woods are grubbed up 
fince the promontory has been cultivated, there arc 
fill many {pots of it which thew the natural in. 
elination of the foil leans that way. Addifen. 


3- Propenfion of mind; favourable difpo- 
fition ; incipient defire, 


One man’s fancies are laws to fucceeders, who 
afterwards mifname all unobfequioufnefs to their 
incogitancy, prefumption, Boyle, 

Next to the ttupid and merely vegetable ftate- of 
incogitaney, we may rank partial and piece-meay 
confideration. _ Desay of Piety, 

Inco'ertative. adj. [in and cogitative.| 
Wanting the power of thought. 

Purely material beings, as clippings of our beards, 
and fenfible, thinking, perceiving beings, fuch as 
we find ourfelves, we will call cogitative and inco- 
gitarive beings. Locke, 

INCOGNITO. adv. [incognitus, Latin.] In 
a ftate of concealment. 
Twas long ago 
Since gods came down incognito, Pricer, 
Incone’Rence. 
Inconn/rency. A 
1. Want of cohefion; loofencfs of material 


atts 
BE, if 


Thus far both armies tu. Belinda ield ; 
Now to the baron fate éactines the held. Pope. 
A tow’ring ftru€ture to the palace join’d; 
To this his (teps the thoughtful prince éncfin’d. Pope. 
2. To turn towards any thing, as defirous 
or attentive. 
Incline our hearts to keep this law. Con, Prayer, 
You have net inclined your ear unto me. Jeremiah, 
But that from us aught fhould attend to heav'n 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God high-bleft, ur to ineljxe his will, 
Hard to belief may feem, yet this will prayer. 
j Milton. 
3. To bend; to incorvate. 
With due refpect my body } inelin'd, 
A3 to fome being of fuperior kind, Dryden. 
To Incut'p. v. a. [in and clip] To grafp; 
to inclofc; to furround. 
Whate'er the ocean pales, or fky inclips, 
Ts thine, if thou wilt ba't, Séukef Ant, and Chop. 


a. J. [in and coberence.] 


INC 


Tf plaifter be beaten into an impalpable powder, | 


when poured out it will emulate a liquor,’ by reafon 
that the fmallnefs and inceberence ofthe parts do both 
make them eafy to be put into motion, and makes 
the pores they intercept fo fall, that they interrupt 
not the unity or continuity ofthe mafs. Boyle. 
2. Want of connection; incongruity; în- 
- confequence of argument; want of de- 
pendence of one part upon another. 

I find that laying the intermediate ideas naked ia 
their due order, thews the incoherence of the argu- 
mentations better than fyllogifms. che. 

Incoberences in matter, and fuppofitions without 
proofs, put handfomely together, are apt to pafs for 
ftrong reafon. . Locke, 

IxcoHt'ReNT. adj. [in and coherent.] = 

1, Wanting coheñon; loofe; not fixed to 
each other. 
> Had the ftrata of ftone become folid, but the mat- 
ter whereof they confift continued lax and incoherent, 
they had confequently been as pervious as thofe of 
marle or gravel. Woodward, 

2. Inconfequential; inconfiftent; having no 
dependance of one Piet upon another. 

We have inftances of perception whilft we are 

, afleep, and retain the memory of them; but how 
* extravagant and fncoberent are they, and how Tittle 
conformable to the perfectiun of a rational being !' 

‘ Lacke. 

Incous'rentiy. adv. [from incoherent. ] 
Inconfiftently; inconfequentially. 

The charaéter of Eurylochus is‘the imitation of 

. a perfon confounded with fears, {peaking irrationally 

and incoherently, . Broome. 

Ixcoru'mity. xf. [ixcolumitas, Latin.) 

Safety; fecurity. A word very, little in 

ufe. ` : 

The parliament is neceffary to affert and preferve 
the national rights of a people, with the inco/umity 
and welfare of a country. owel. 

INCOMBUSTIBULITY, 2 f. [from ineom- 
baftible.]. The quality of refitting fire fo 
that it cannot confume. f 

The ftone in the Aptnnines is remarkable for its 
fhining quality, and the amianthus for its éneomby/i- 
bility. >! x Ray. 

Incomsu'stise. adj. [incombuflible, Yr. 
iz and combufible.| Not to be confumed 
by fire. Be 

Atagrees in this common quality afcribed unto 
both, of being incombuffiéle, and not confumable by 
fire. Wilkins. 


Ixcomau'stisneness. 2. /. [from incom- 
buftible.] The quality of not being wafted 
by fire. 3 

Income. 2. f. [iz and come.} Revenue; 
produce of any thing. 


Thou who repineft at the plenty of thy neigh- 
bour, and the greatnefs of his incomes, confider what 
are frequently the difmal confequences of all this. 


. South, 
No fields afford 

So large an income to the village lord. Dryden. 
St. Gaul has fearce any lands belonging to it, 
and little or no income but what arifes trem its 
trade: the great fupport of this little ttate is its linen 
manufacture. Addifen on Italy, 
Notwithftanding the large ireomes annexed to fome 
few of her preferments, this church hath in the 
whole little to fubfift on. Atterbury, 
INCOMMENSURABI'LITY. 2./- [from incom- 
* menfurable.| The ftate of one thing with 
_ refpe& to another, when they cannot be 

compared by any common meafure. 
Incomme'nsuraBie. adj. (French, from 
in, con, and menfurabiliz, Latin.] Not 
to be reduced to any meafure common to 
both; not to be meafured together, fuch 
as that the proportion of one to the other 

can be-old. 


IN-C 
Our difputations about vacuum or fpace, income 
menfurable quantities, in the infinite divifibility of 
matter, and eternal duration, will teadus to fee the 
weaknefs of our nature, > Want. 
INCOMME'NSURATE: adj. (in, con, and 
menfura, Lat.] Not admitting one com- 
mon meafure. + ne 
, The diagonal line and tide of a quadrate, which, 
to our epprchentian, ate incommenfurate, are yet 
commenfurable to the infinite comprehenfion of the 
s divine intellect, >. z More. 
As all other meafures of time are reducible to 
thefe three; fo we labour to reduce thele three, 
though ftrilly of themfelves ircommenfurate to one 
another, for civil ufe, meafuring the greater by the 
+ kfs. + me Helder on Time. 
If the year comprehend days, it is but as any 
greater fpace of time may be faid to comprehead a 
lefs, though the’ lefs {pace be ixcommenfurate to the: 
greater. . Holder on Time. 


To INCOMMMODATE. ] v. a. [éncommedo, 
To INCOMMODE, Latin; éacom- 
moder, ¥r.] . To be inconvenient to; to 
hinder or embarrafs without very great 
injury. 
‘ A gnat, planted npon the horn of a bull, begged 
the bull's pardon; but rather than imcommode ye, 
fays he, L'Il remove, te" L' Eftrange. 

‘Although they fometimes moleft and fncommode 

-the inhabitants, yet the agent, whereby both the 
one and the other is effected, ‘is of that indifpenfible 
neceffity to the earth and to mankiad, that they- 
cvuld-not fubit without it. . Woodward. 

INCOMMO'DIOUS, adj. [incommedus, Latin. ] 
- Inconvenient; vexatious without great 
mifchief. AA 

Things of general benefit, -for in this world what is 
fo perfect that no inconvenience doth ever follow it? 
may by fome accident be incommodious to a few. 

Hocker., 

Men's intentions in fpeaking are to'be underftood, 
without frequent explanations and izcommodious in- 
terruptions. , n aaa | Locke.) 

Incommo'piousty. adv. [from incommo- 
dious.) Inconveniently; not ateafe. | 
Incommo'piousNeEss. x. f. [from fucom- 
modious.| Inconvenience. . | 

Difeafes, diforders, and the incommodioufnefs o 
external nature-are inconfiftent with happinefs. 

5 : ‘ F Burnet. 

Incommo’pity: wef, [incommedité, Fr. 
incommsditas, Latin.] Inconvenience ; 
trouble. : 

Declare your opinion, what ixéommedity you have 
conceived to be in the common Jaw, which | would 
have thought moft free from all fuch ditlike. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland, 

If iron can be incorporated with iñnt or ftone, 
without over great charge, or other ixcomtmodity, 
the cheapnefs doth make the compound ftuff pro- 
titable. š Bacon. 

By tonfidering the region and the winds, one 
might fo caft the rooms, which hal moft need fre, 
that he (ould little fear the izeommedity of fmoak. 

Wattun's Architeéture. 
ÍNCOMMUNICABI'LITY. 2. f [from in.’ 
communicable.) The quality of not being 
impartible. 5 
Ixcommu’xicaBLe. adj. [ixcommunicable, 
Fr. in and communicable.) 

te Not impartible; not to be made the 
common right, property, or quality of 
more than one. 

They cannot afk more than I can give, may I 
but referve to myfelf the incommunicable jewcl of 
my confcience, King Charles. 

Light without darknefs is the ixcommunicable 
claim of him that dwells in light inacceftible. 

ie © Glanville. 

Tt was agreed on both fides, that there was one 
fupreme excellency, which was iacsmmunicuble to 
any creature. Stilling fleet, 
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z. Not to be expreffed » not:toybettohds i 


Neither did heptreat thera with’ thefé petuliasiges 
of favour In the extraordinary, difeoveries’ of the 
gofpel only, but alfo of thofe incommunicable reve~ 
lations of thedivine love, in reference to their own 

» perfonal intereft in it, -- = South. 

Incommu'nicaBLyY. adv, [from income 
municable,} In a manner not to beim- 
parted or communicated. i 

To annihilate is both in reafon, and by the ĉon- 
fent of diyines, as inçommunicably the effect. of a 
power divine, and above nature, as is Creatinn itfelf. 

i w Hakewill on Providerce. 


P e” e 
ÍNCOMMU'NICATING. adj. [in and com- 


municating. f` Having no intercourfe with 
each other. | e ‘ 4 
The judgiventt’and‘adminiftrations of common 
juftice are preferved from that confufion thar would 
enfue, if the adminittration was by feveral Income 
municating hands, or by provincial eitablichments. 
Hale's Conmon Law. 
Incomea'ct. adj, [in and compaéied. | 
Incomra’cTen, Not joined; not co- 
hering. ` i - : 
Sait, fay they, is the bafis of (olidity and per- 
manency in compound bodies, withour which the 
other fnur elements might be yarioully blended, but 
would remain incompatted. ‘ Boyle, 
Inco'MPARABLE, odj: [iucomparable, Fr. in 


. and comparable.) “Excellent above com- 


pare; excellent beyond all competition. 

My heart would’not fuffer me to omit any occa- 
fion, whereby 1 might make the incomparkble 
Pamela fee how much extraordinary devotion 1 bore 
to her fervice. Sidney, 

A molt ixcomparable man, breath'd as it were 
To an untirable and continuate goodnefs. ea 
“Her words dò thew her wit Yxcomparitle, Shak. 

Now this mafk . i 

Was cried incomparable, and th‘ enfuing night 
Made it a fool and beggar. Sbakefp. Henry VII. 
lt l could leave this argument of your invom- 
parable beauty, | might turn to one which would 
equally oppréfs me with its greatnels, Dryden. 

Inco/mparaBLy. adv. | tromincomparable. | 

t; Beyond ‘comparifon; without competi- 
Hons > i r 

A founder it had, whom 1 think ineomparably 

the wifeft man that èver the French church did 

enjoy, fince the hour it enjoyed him. Hooker. 
Self-prefeivation will oblige a man voluntarily to 

undergo any lefs evil, to fecure himfelf but from 
the probability of an evil ixcomparadly greater. 
. South, 

2. Excellently; tothe higheft degree. A 
low phrafe. 

There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, the 
Fauitinas, and Marcus Aurelius, all incomparably 
well cut. Addifon on Italy. 

Incompa'sstonaTE, adj, [in and compafficn= 
ate.) Void of pity;’ void of tendernefs. 

INCOMPATIBILITY. e fa [properly rne 
competibility, in and competo, Latin.) In- 
' confiftency of one thing with another. 

He overcame that nataral izcompatibility, which 

© hath been noted between the vulgar and the fovereiga 
favour. Wotton, 

The reafon of the ftrefs refts not “upon the jz- 
conperibility of excels of one infinitude abuve another, 
either in intenfion or extenfion; but the fmcampeti- 
bility of any multitude to be infinite. dale. 

Incompa'risie. [inevmpatible, French; 
rather incompetible, as it is fometimes 
written; iz and competo, Lat.] 

t. Inconfiftent with fomething clfe; fuch — 
as cannot fubfift or cannot be poftefled 
together with fomething elfe: it is fol- 
lowed by with. i wg: 

Fortune and love have ever been fo incompatible, 
that it is no wonder, madam, if, having had fo , 
much of the one for you, I have ever found fa little 
of the other for myfelh | « Suckl. 
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May not the outward ezpreffions. of love in many 
good Chriftians be greater to fome other objet than 
to God ¥ Or is this decomperible with the fincerity of 
the love of Gad ? Hammond. 

We know tnore colours which have a friendthip 
with each other, and thofe which are incompatible, 
by mizing together thofe cae of which we would | 
make trial. Dryden. 
i Senfe 1 have proved to be incompatible with mere 

“bodies, even thafe of the molt compound and ela- 
borate textures. Bent. 

z. Ic is fometimes with zo. 

The repugnancy -of iofinitnde is equally facompa- 
tible to continued or fucceflive motion, and depends 
upon the impoffibility of things fuccetizve with infi- 

-mitede. ee Pilo, 

Incompa'risLy. adv. [for incompetibly, 

- frominconipatible.| Inconfiftently. 

Inco'mreTency. n. f. (incompetence, Fr. 
from incompetent.) Inability; want of 

“adequate ability or qualification. 

Our not being able to difcern the motion of a fia- 
dow on adial-plate, or that of the index upon a clock, 
‘ought to make us fenfible of the incompetency of our 
eyes to difcern fome mations of natural badies ine 
comparably Qower than thefe. . Bayle. 

INCOMPETENT. adj. [in and competent.) 
Not fuitable ; not adequate ; not propor- 
tionate. In the civil law it denotes fome 
defett of right to do any thing. 

Richard U1 had a refolution, out of hatred to his 
brethren, to difable cheiri@fues, upoa falfe and ine 
tompetent pretexts, the one of attainder, the other of 
illeguximation. Bacon. 

Every {peck does not blind a man, nor does every 
infirmity make one unable to difcern, or incompetent 
to reprave, the groffer faults of others. 

E Government of the Tongec. 
* "| thank you for the commiffion you bave given 
me: how ] have acquitted myfelf of it mult be left 
to the opinion of the world, in fpite of any pro- 


teftation which I can enter againft the prefent age, |’ 


as incompetent.or corrupt Judges. Dryden. 
Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are not 
the molt incompetent judges of facred things. 
Dryden. 
An equal attraction on all fides of all matter, is 
jut equal to no attradtidn at all; and by this means 
all the motioo in the univerfe muft proceed from 
external impulfe alone, which is an sacompetent caule 
for the formation of a world. Bentley. 
INCOMPETENTLY. adv. [from incompetent.) 
Unfuitably ; unduly, 
Incompie’re. adj, 4 and complete.) Not 
- perfect; not finifhe 
It pleafeth him in mercy to account himfelf iueom- 
plete and maimed without us. Hooker. 
In incomplete ideas we are apt to impofe on our- 
feives, and wrangle with others, efpecially where 
they’have particular and familiar names. Lecke. 
INCOMPLETENESS. x. f. [from incomplere.] 
Imperfeftion ; unfinifhed ftate. a 
The ineompletenef: of ovr ferapluck lover's happi- 
nefs, in his fruitions, proceeds fot from their want of 
fatisfadtorinefs but of an intire pofteftion. Boyle, 
Incompii'ance. 2. f. (in and compliance.]. 
1. Untraétiblenefs ; impracticablenefs; con- 
tsadiftious temper. 
Self-conceit produces peevilhnefs and incompliance 
of humour ia things lawful and indifferent. Triletfer 
z. Refufal of compliance. 
Canfider the valt difproportion between the worft 
inconveniencic. that can attend our ineompliance with 
men, and the ciernal difpleafure at an offended God. 


Rogers. 

Incompu'siep, adj, [i and a A 

turbed; diftompofed; difordered. Not 
much ufedi < i 

Somew bat ixcompofed they are in their trimming, 

apd eatraordinaty tender of their youngioner. PLar/, 

Ixncomro@siarLity. x. f. [from ixcompoff- 

ble.) Quality of being not poflible bur 


VoL. L. 


INCOoNCEMVARLY., adv. [from izeonceru* 
able.} In a manner beyond comprehen- 

r e off - fion; toa degree beyond human compré , 

matter cannot have the fame ñtnetles in any modi- : - henfion. . — e ‘ 


fication. ` E: Does that man take a rationat courfe to preferve’ 
e a a preferve 
_ ‘Though the repugnaney of infinitude be equally |, himfalf, who refutes the endurance of thofe teffer 
incompetible to:continued or fucceffive moton, ANC] | troubles, to fecure himéelf from: a condition fncoi- 
depends upon the + a St ecivably more miferable? 5 South 
of things fuceeffive or extenfive with infinitude, yet deg a Ss 
that incompoffibility is more contpicuous in diferete INCONCE'FTIBLE, ga [i# and conceptible 3 
i conceptus, Lat.| Not to be conceived; in- 


quantity, thararifeth from individuals already aduall \ e. 
diftinguithed. Hale's Originof Mankind.| — comprehenfible ; inconceivable. _A word 
~ notufed. ‘ A 


Incomro'ssisux. adj [in, con, and paffible. | = + mg ce 
- Not poffible together ; not poffible but by Teis invoncepsibie how any fuch man, that hatha’ 
the negation ot fomething elfe: ` | foad the mock S an’ eternal duration Bi 
é I : d ruption, fhould after be corrupted. `? Hale. 
IncomPRenensiBr nity. n, /. [incompre INCONCLUDENT, ‘dj. ‘in aid concludens, 


. benfibilité, Fr. from incomprehenfible.] Un- 3 N 
n Aria ; fu me on a. _Lat.} Inferring no confequence.. t 
5 verp 7 -` The depofitions of witnefles themfelves, as being 
underftanding. . . falfe, various, contrarient, fingle, irconcludent. 
INCOMPRE'HENSIBLE, adj, [incomprehenfi- , Aylife's Pařergog. 
bie, Fr. in and comprebenfible.| 


i INcoNcLUSIYE. ddj. ie and couclufié.] 
1. Not to be conceived; not to be fully] Not enforcing any determination of the 
underftood. . 


mind; not exhibiting cogent evidences» 
His precepts tend to the improving and perfecting) Inconca.u'stveL¥. adv. [from incohèlu= 
the moft valuable part of us, and annexing #rcom- 


5 Jfrve.| Without any fuch evidence, ds de- 
_prebenfible rewards as an, eternal weight seme | termiki the underftanding.” a 1 e 
Stavsithat fem to wil ; Inconcuu'siveness. mf. [from inconclim 
Spaces incompreherfible. , Bliiton.| five) Want of rational cogency.., ° |). 
One thing more is incompreberfible in this matter. A’ man, unfkilful in’ fyllogifm, at frit hearing, 
f ____ Locke.) could perceive the Eoo and inconelufvencft of a 
The laws of vegetation and propagation are the!) jong, artificial, and plaufible difcourle, ‘wherewith! 
arbitrary pleafure of Gody and may vary in manners] | | fome others, better tkilled in fyilogifm,*have been 
incompreberfibla to our imaginations. Bentley. . i 2 


r miled. de m t ini va Lorke. 
2. Not to be contained. Not now ufed. Incenco'cr. adj. [in and concoé?. Uti- 
Prefence every where is the fequel of an infinite 3 


~ lame Ao Gripen (oe ee 
| aad ixcomprebenfible fubftance; for what can be (pee d eae aa “s 
every where, but that which can no where be com- not fully ige % e. i 
pretended? Boker. While the body, to be converted and altered,’ is 
IncoMPREHE'NStBLENESS. ». f. [from in- too ftrong for the effidient that thould convert it, “it isi 


: A h ‘hile ~ di ; ; 
comprehenfible-] Unidoheetveab lief. all that while -crude and inconcod? 5 and the E A 


r og ' is to be called crudity and inconcoétion. acan 
__ 1 might argue from God's inconipreberfiblencfs: I underitand, remember, and realon. better in my 
if we could believe nathing but what we have ideas 


t? 4 r e as} “riper years, than when E wasa child, and had 
of, it would be impoflible for us to believe God is} — organical parts lef digefted and Inconcotted, Hale, 
incomprehenfible, Wares. P 


Ix i Jo. T ‘ InconcoctTion. 2. fo [from ixconcoe.']* 
ure me pype adv. { a ‘The ftate of being indigelted ; unripencfs 3 
ae e.] In a manner not to be con- immaturity. 


: The middle a€tion, which producetl: fuch imper- 

We cannot but be affured that the God, of whom] fect bodies, Is fitly called inquination, or incomcoétion, 

aa "a whom are all thiogs, is PPE which is a kind of putrefaction, Bucon’s Noe, Hif. 
infinite. , acke. 


; A While the body, to be converted and altered, ia too 
INCOMPRESSIBLE. adj. [incomprefible, Fr. i t 


trong for the efficient that hould convert ir, it is all | 
in and compreffible.| Not capable of being| that while crude and inconcoćt; and the procefs is 
compreffed into lefs fpace. 


to be called crudity and Vnconcodtion, |, Bacon 
Sii , A 
Hardncfs is the reafon why water is Incompreffible, INco'NDITE, adje [inconditus, Latin.) Irre- 


ENEC 
, by the negation or deftruction of: fome- 


thing; inconfiftency with fomethlng. 
The manitold.incompoffibilities and lubticities of 


in 


gts 


when the air lodged im it is exhanfted. Cheyne. gular; rude; unpolifhed: 
Incompressigt'Lity. x f- (from incom- Eam No m youre b, 
: . 2 4 arol jncondite rhymes with fuining notes; d 
preffible| Incapacity tobe fqutezed ao And quaver inharmonious. . i Philips. T 
‘ae ‘ Taai; (i +" N In convi'TIONAL. adj. {mand conditional, } 
ogiera „adj, [ix and concur.) Not) Without exception; without limitation. ; 


without ftipulation. 
From that whicly is bot true in a qualified fenfe, 
an inconJtitional and abfulute verity-is inferred. “ 
: Brown. 
INCONDI'TIONATE, adj, [in and condition: ] 
Not limited; not rellrained by any con- 
ditions. Abfolute. d = P 
They afcribe to God, in relation to every maa, ant ` 
eternal, unchangeable, and inconditionate degree of 
eleGtion or reprubation. . » © Royle. 
Incowro'rmity. n. f. [in and conformily.] 
Incompliance with the prattice of others, 
We have thought their opinion ta be, that utter 
inconformity with the church‘ of Rome was not art é 
extiemlty whereunto we fhould be drawn for a time, 
but the very mediocrity itfelf, whereim they meaac 
we Should ever continue, Hooker’ 
Inconru'ston. x. f. [ix and confufion.] 
DiftinétneS, Not ufed. s 
The caufe of the contufion in founds, and the 
inconfigion in fpecies vilthley. is, for that the fight 
bM worketh 


They derive effets not only from incorcurrirg 

eaufes, but-things devoid of all efficiency. Brown. 

INCONCEALABLE. adj. [in and conecal.] 
' Not to be hid; not to be kept fecret. 

The inconcealable imperfections of ourfelves will 
hourty prompt us our corruption, and loudly tell us 
we are fom of earth, Brows, 

INCONCEIVABLE. adj. (inconceivable, Fr. 
in and Bekok] Incomprehenfible ; 
not ro be conceived by the mind. 

Soch are Chris promifes, divine jreoncetdable 
promiles; a blifs to be enjoyed to all eternity, and 
that by way of return for a weak obedience ot fome 

+ few years. : Hammond, 
It is incencedvdble to me, that œ fpiritual fub- 
fance thould reprefent 20 extended figure. Locke. 

How two ethers can be ditfufed through all (pace, 
one of which acts upon the ather, and by confequence 

i is reaéted upon, without’ retarding, Shattering, dif- 
| perfing, and confounding one another's motions, 15, 
| dnconccivalse, Newson's Opric hi, 


i 


Er 
ST 'N G 
fpacd adequately without leaving any pores, snd by 
confequence is much denferthan quickfilvez or gard ? 
And may notits refiftance be fo {mall asto be i” onfi- 
1 -derable? ,, 25 Newin, 
| . Tf we were under any real fear of the papilts, 3t 
| sould be hard to think ws fo itupid:not to be-equally 


INC 
~worketh in right lines, and fo therë can be na coin- 
-cidence in the eye; but founds that move in oblique 
and arcuate lines, mult needs encounterand disturb 
the one the other. ` Š a Bacon. 
INCO'NGRUENCE, 7. f. [7x and congruence.) 
~ Unfuitablenefs; want of adaptation, i || appreheafiveswith others ince we are likely to.be 


Humidity is but selative, and depends,upon the | | ihe greateft fufferers: but welook upon them 10. be 


_tongruity or incongrzence of the component particles | | i Gale iw chi 
of the liquor to the pores of the bodics it hate: j | \altcatshentad Hoa iiianeiieetem ie msmara a4 


4 


ii 


dren. at Swift. 
Boyle. - Let no fin appear finall or éeconfideradle h en 


an almighty Gud is offended, and eternal EMiS 
eodangered.. ; ` eea urge) Rogers 
Inconst’DERABLENESS. xf. [from insan- 
i Jiderable.]. Sinall importance. *», 
To thofe who are thoroughly convinced of the in- 
confiderqblentfs of this hort dying lile, in comparifort 
of thar eternal Hare which remains for us inf another 
life, the confideration of a future happinefs is the 
moft powerful motive. ` “as Tiklayfon. 
_ From the confideration af our own fmallne’s and 
ticonfiderablenefs, in refpect of the greatnels and 
fplendor of heavenly bodies, let us with the holy 
pfatmitt raife up our hearts. Ray ox th? Crearion 
Inconsi'DERATE. adj. [inconfideré; Fr. iu- 
-confidertatus, Latin. ] ` mm | 
ts Carelefs; thoughtlefs; negligent ; ‘inat- 
tentive; inadvertent: ufed both of men 
and things. z 4 
a A When thy incon fiderate hand 
-Flings ope thiseafement with my trembling name, 
Then think this name alive, and that thou thus 
In it offend it my genius. n r È ' Donne. 
Ti fyortament it, Tas 
1 That which now looks like juftice, will be thought 
| An inecnfideratesathnels. n  Denbam's Sophy 
It is.a very unhappy token of our, corruption, that 
there Mould be any fo ixconfderate amang us as to 
_ faccifice morality to politicks. difon" Freebolder. 
2, Wanting due regard; with of before the 
fubjedts P 
| He who laid dowg his life for, the redemption of 
! the ‘tranfgreftions which were under the firt Tetta- 
ment, cannot be fo inconfiderare of our frailties. «; 
i p) 1 Decay yP ie ty. 
Incons:/DERATELY. adv, [from ancon/t- 
deratc.| ii \Negligentlyg o thoughtlefsly; 1 
einattentively. [Al oe 
The king, tranfported with jut wrath, fcow- 
| fideratyly fighting and precipitating the chargey be- 
tere, his whole numbers came up, was fain in the 
| purfuit. à k _ Buc. 
| Joleph was delightedswith Mariamns’s converla- 
tion, and endeavoured with all his art to fet out the 
| excefs of Herod's pailion for her but when he itil 
found her cold and incredulous, he inconfiteratoly 
1 told herthe private order he had left behlad. Jddtijon. 
INCONSIOERATENESS. m. fa [from inconfi- 
derate.| > Careleffnefs; thoughtléfuefs 5 
negligence; want’ of thought; inadvert- 
ence; inattention. P 
Jf menedo, know and believe that there is fuch 
, a being as Ged, not'to demean ourfelves towards 
| him. as becomes our relation to him, is great Èu- 
| pidity and incanfideratends, by, Tillotfox. 
InconstDERA TION. 2. fa, [duconfideration, 
French, ia and canfideration.j. ,Want of 
thought; inattention ; inadvertence. 
S. Gregory reckons: uneleannefs to be the-parent 
of blindnefs of mind, inconfiterativn, pa ae 
, or giddinefs‘in,actioni, and felf-love. ay lor, 
Inconstst1Nnc.s,adj. [ix and corff], Not 
' confittent,; ivcompatil le with. “Not ufed. 
| Lhe, -petfpns., and ations ofa farce are all unna- 
tural, and. the-manners dalfe, that irs incenfifting 
* with the charaGters.of mankind... Dryden's Dufre/- 
INCONSISTENCE. a 
Inco pa! sani L [frormincoilfe®-} 
1. Such oppofitién as’ | at- ohne’ propofition 
‘infers the negation of the: other; fuch 
contrariety; that both cannot, be together. 
i Whereis a perfect ineun/ifexcy breeween thavwhich 
is of debt, =r that which 15 of free giftet- Sond, 


Inconcaruity.2./. [incengraité, Vr. from 
‘incongruots. aval 

le Jlri! of one thing to another. 
athers make ufc of this acknowledgment of 


‘The 
_ the ncengrairy of images to the Deity, from. thence 
to prove the incongruity of the worfhip of them.  , 
x iii 3 Ap Suilling fleet. 
2. Inconfiftency ; inconfequence ; abfurdi- 
ty ; impropricry. y= 
To avoid abfurdities and incongrutries, is the fame 
“Jaw eftablithed for both aris; the painter is not to 
paint a cloud at ihe bottom of a pitture, nor the poet 
to place what is proper to the end in the beginning 
afa poem.. 1 k Dryden. 
3. Difagreement of. parts; want of, fym-: 
. metry» J F 
She, whom after what form foc’er we fee, 
Is difcord and rude incongruity 5 
"She, the is dead, the’s dead. Donne. 
Inco’xcruous. adj. (incongru, Fr. in and 
a £ 
3 congruus.) A 
t. Unfuitable ; not fitting. 
Wifer heathens condemned the worfhip of God as 
ixcongrzous to a divine nature, and a ditparagemeot 
„tothe deity. sa. - Stilling fleet.’ 
z. Inconfiltent;abfurd: } + 
Inco'ncrvous.y. adv. [from incougr nous. | 
: Improperly; unfitly. ea u 
NCONNE'XEDLY. adv. (in and connexi) 
Without any connexion or dependance. 
Littleufed. j 
Others aferibed hereto, as x caufe, what perhaps 
but cafually or izconnexedly fueceeds, Brown. 
INCO'NSCIONABLE. adj. [in and confetona- 
bie.) Void of the fenfe of good and 
‘evil: without influence of, confcience. 
Not ofed: , s 7 
« So incanfcionable are thefe'common people, and 
fo little feeling have they of God, or theirown toul!s 
good... Spenfer. 
InconszQuence.mof, [sncenfoquence, Fr. 
inconfequentia, Latin.) Inconclufivenefs'; 
want of juft inference. i : 
This he beftows the name of many'fallacies upon > 
and runs on with chewing the fuconjeguence of it, 
as though hedidia earnelt believe it were an imperti- 
nent anfwer. Stilling flee, 
Inco'nseQuent. adj. (in and con equens, 
Lat.] Without jut conclufion; without 
regular inference. 
The ground he affumes is unfound, and his illatioa 
from thence deduced i te Hakewil!, 
Men reft not in fatfe appreheafions withour abfurd 
and inconfeguent deduQions from fallacious founda- 
tions, and mifappreheoded_ mediums, ercêting con- 
clufions no way inferrible from their premiles. 
a ae Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 
INCONSIDERABLE. adj. [in and confidera- 
ble.) Unworthy of notice; unimportant ; 
mean; of little value. 
| Lam anvincdnfiderable follow, 


t 
. 


| 
H 


| 


2 
am 


oO 


and know nothing. 
j ae ; Denbam. 
* The mol incenfiderable of creatures may at fome 
time or other come to revenge itfelf upon the greatetk, 
ae an seal i , L'Efirange, 
* Calüng my eyes upon the ants, continually taken 
up with a 'thoufand cares, very ixconfiderable with 
re(pect to us, but of thesgreate importance fur them, 
they appeared to me worthy of my curlofity. “Addy 

May not planets and comets perform their mo- 
tions more ‘freely; and ‘with lefs refiltanee, in ithis 
ethereal medium than in any‘fuid, which tills all 

J Ma 


aisg 


A ‘Abfardity in arg 


3. Incongruity. 


} trcenfflencics and contradictions would appea 


ki Unftcadinefs ; changeablenefs. 
Inconsi’srenxr. adj. [in and confyleat.| 


} ous: followed by wirk.. 


3e Abfurd; hav 


—— aaa 


Inco'nsonancy. x. fe [inand confanancy.] 


Inconsricuous. adj. [é and corf jeuous, } 


INCO'NST 


m at 

i ‘ ot ona 
YMY OF narratiog ; Are 
rgument or narrativeewhere one partde- 
ftroys*the other; felf-contradiction, ~ 
Matability of temper, and ineinfiflency with oure 

felvcs, is the gredtelt weakinefs of human naryre. 
, aldifin, 
supon love» 
dndte of 
ratlatt. 
Swift, 


Te : oe Bio: Saree ae 
z Tt aman wuld regifter all liis opinion 
politicks, religion and learniaz, what a 


g 


t. Incompatible; not fuitable; incongru- 
T 
Finding no kind of compliance, but»fharp» pro-- 
_teltations agaioit the demands, as ivconfifent* with” 
contéience,. juitice, or religion, the conference broke 
‘off. ; Clarendon. 
Compofitions of this narure, when thus rellrateed, 
thew that wifdom and virtue are far from being ir- 
cunfifient with politenefs and good huriour. b 
Addifon's Freeholder, 


' 


2. Contrary, fo as that one infers the nega- 


tion or deftruction of the other. A 
*Yhe idea ofan infinite Ypace -or duration is very 
obfcure and confufed, beeaule it is Made uporiwo 
parts very dierent, ifnot ducan/fents Locke. 
; ‘ing parts of which one dẹ- 
ftroys the other. T 
NCONSI'STENTLY. adv, [from inecnfifent | 
:-Abfurdly ; incongruoufly; with felt-cor- 
“tradiction, ; _—— 
NCO'NSOLABLE., adj. {iucon/clable,: Fre ies 
and can/ole.]} Not to be comforted ;; for- 
*rowful Beyond fafceptibility of comfort.. 
Her wemen will reprefent to me that {he is ix- 
- confalable; by reafon of my unkihdnels.*  Addifon. 
They take pleafure in an obilinate grief in ren- 
t dering them(elves incanfolable. * Piddes's Sermons. 


Difagreement with itfelf. 


ti 


Indifcernible ; not 
fights"?! i 
When an excellent experimenter had taken paitis- 
in aceurately filling up a tube of mercury, we tound. 
that yet there remained ftore uf frcenfpicuous buh- 
bles. Beyle. 
ANCY.. f [inconflantia, Latein- 
conffance, Fr. from: inconfant.] ‘ 
1. Unteadinefs ; want of tteady adherence ;. 
“mutability of temper or affection. ~ 
J have fuflered more for their fakes, more than 


the villainous izconflancy uf man is able ta bear. 
- Shakefpeare, 


‘perceptible by” ‘the 


G 


«Be made the mark 
For all the people’s hate, the princefs® curfes, 
- And his fon's ragé, o.che old king’s imconflancys. | 
Denham. 
Irrefolution on the fchemes of life which offer to 
our choice and jaconfuxey in purfuing them, are 
` the greateit cuufes of all our unhappiriels, Addifon. 
2. Diverfity; diffimilitude. a 
L As'much incenfluncy and confufion is there ia 
their mixtures or combinations; for.it is rare to find 
any of them pure and unmixt. Woodward, 
INCO'NSTANT. adj. [ixconflant, Fr. in- 
conflant, Latin. ] ce Jm 
4. Not firm in refoldtion; not fteady in 
affection ; various of inclination; want- 
sing perfeverance: of perfons. 
| -1 He is fo smaturally iconsfaiityythat I> marvel: his. 
; foul finds not fome: way to kill the, body. » Sidney- 
2. Changeable ; mutable; variable: sof 
| othings. ot =", 
U iwear net by the moon, th? ixconflant moon; 
“That monthly changes în hereircledorby fpr, 7 
Left that thy love prove likeaife variable, r a 
a a wee * Cael , Shake] earte 
INcoNnsu’MABLE} 


I N,C; 


Ixconsu/Masur. adj. [ia andy confume.] 
Not to be wafted. indie 


INC 


and fureft text to rely upon; and to preferve the fame 
uncorrupt, there hath been ufed the higheft caution 


z me ow humanity could invent. Brown's Felg. Err, 
yart were weaved pkins,. thirts, and coats, i i 
am, conde by fre and whereia they barnt the bo-!| INCONVE/NIENCE. | x F Hay ss anal 
| -sdies of eines. ee Brews. | Ixconve nie nev French.] i 
Ixconsu'w Pt ae om and con/ump 1.’ Unfitress ; inexpedience. , , 
tus tin] Not | 0 ‘þe fpent; ‘not to Thev plead againtt the izconvenicnce, not the 


unlawfillnefs of popifh apparet; aod againft the in- 
convenience, not the nnlawtulnefs of ceremonics lal 


+ 
ae We [ end ;_not,to be deftroyed 
= hy fire. “This feems a more elegant word: 


than-txconfumabl burial. . Y . Hooker, 

a confumable, * ‘ j 
Beiore | sive any anfwer to this obje@tion bf pre- | 2+ Difadvantage; caufe of uneafinefs ; diff- 

<- “tended incenfiemptible lights, I would gladly fee the culty. , a a ü R 1 

> etet undowbtediy proved.” Dighy oz Bodies) There iż a place upon the to of mount Athos 


PNCONTE'STABLE. adj, [inccutftable, Fr. in 
and cref.) “Not to be difputed ; not 
Wadmitring debate; ‘uncontrovertible. * | 


COMEMIENCE. * 
© Raleigh's Hiffory. 


Man is liable to agreat many inconvenipncies every 


„above all clouds of rain, or other 
; ` 
T 4 


Da 


“ ‘moment, mdi tinnally, unfecure eyen, of life 

Our own being furnishes us with aa evident and) iufelf. ellis Weeding nae ~ Tillotfon. 

= ixcontefixtle proofof'a Deity; and I believe no body The frronvenience of olf agë makes bhim ea 

«> camavoid the cogenéy of ir, who will carefully at- ble of corporal pleafures. Dryden. 
eado te ~o - = Locke. 


Wonhl aot quicknets of fenfation be an imeontve- 
nience to an auimat, that mutt Jie till where chance 

.» has once placed it ? Locke, 
« Confider the difptopartion between’ the worft iñ- 
fcnucatitcies that attend incompliance with men, 

“and the'cternal difpleafure of God. n Rogers, 
Weare freed trom many ixcomveritnces, and we 
enjoy feveral advantages, s Airerbury. 
« The things of another world, being diftant, ope- 
rate but faintly upon ns: to remedy this inconue- 
niency, we muft frequently revolve their certainty 
and‘importance, Anterbucy.| 

Isconvel’Nient, adj, [incsuvenient, Fre in 
and conveniens, Lat.] . 

t. Incommodious; difadvantageous. | | 

They lean to their’ old cuitoms, though they be 
more unjuft, and more éaconventert for the common 
people. 

He knows that to be fnconuenient, which we 
falfely think convenienttfor us. Smalridge. 

2. Unfit; inexpedient.  - E 

We are not to look that the church fhould change 
her public Jaws, although it chance that for fome par- 
ticular men the fame be found inecnvenient, elpe- 
tially when there may be other remedy againit pare 
ucular inconveniences, f » Elscker, 

INCONVE'NIENTLY, advs [from tuconve- 
nient. | 

t. Unfitly ; incommodioufly. 

2. Unfeafonably. Ainfavorth, 

INCONVE'RSABLE. adj. [in and comver/a- 
ble]  Incommunicative ; ill qualified by 
temper for converfation; unfocial. 

He is a perfon very inconverfable, More. 

Inconve’avipe. adj. [in and cenvertibic. } 
Not tranfinutahle; incapable of change. 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the 
permeant parts, and accumpanieth the fzcenvesstible 
portion unfo the fege. Brown. 

IxconvtiNcisne adi [in and couvineikle.) 
Not to be convjnced; 
conviction, 

Inconvi'xcipuy. adv. [from inconvinci- 
ble.) Without admitting conviction, 

It is injurious unto knowledge obftinately and 
snconvincibly to fide with any one, Brown, 

Inco'ny. adj. [perhaps from is and conn, 
ta know. | 

t. Unlearned; artlefs. This fenfe is ún- 
certain. ' 

2. In Scotlands it denotes mifchievoufly 
unlucky : 2s, he’s an écony fellow. 'Vhis 
feems to be the meaning of Shuke/teare. 

O' my troth, moft {weer jetis, moft incony vulgar 

wil, 
When it comes fo fmoothly off, Shakefpeare. 

Inco'nroran. adj. [in and corporal.) 1m- 
material; diftingt from matter; difting 
from body. 

„Why do'st thou bend thine eye on vacancy, 


Ixgoste'statny, adv. [from incantefa-\ 
bie] Indifputably i. uBcontrovertibly. 
Tkcont.’cuous. adj. [in and contiguous. | 


NCcON 
Not touching each other ; not joined to- 
ether. =- 

x ~Vhey feomed partof fmallbracelcte, confitting of 
equally little izecnrignoxs beads. yle. 
INCONTINENCE. )- 2. f. [iacontinentia, Lar. 
Inco'ytimexcy. È > iz. and conzinence.] 
Inability to refrain the appetites ; un- 

chaflity. - à 

The cognizance of her incontinency p 
Ts this; the hath bought the name of whore thus 
dearly, Shak, 

à But beauty, like the fair Hefperian tree, 

< Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon-watch with uninchanted eye, 
- To fave herbloffoms, aod defend her truit 
* From the rath hand of bold incontinence, 
‘This is my defence; 
I pleas’d myfelf, | thunn’d iwconrtinener, 
And, urg'd by ftenng defires, indulg'd my fenfe. 
j 7 Dryden, 
Tbe words fixe veffe Dianam agree better with 
Tivia, who had the fame of chatlity, than with ei- 
ther ofthe Julias, who were both noted for inecnti- 
en Dryden, 
RCONTINENT. adj. [inctntincus, Lat. ix 
and continent. | i 
1. Unchatte; indulging onlawful pleafure. 
~ En them degrees Tave they made a paie of ftasrs to 
marriage, which they will climb incontinent, or elfe 
be incontinent before marriage. Shakefpeare, 

Men thal) be lovers of their own felves, faite ac- 

cufurs, inepmtinent, fierce. 2 Tim. iij. 3. 
zs. Shunning delay ; immediate. ‘This js 
a meaning now obfolete. 
They ran towards the far rebounded noife, 
To weet what wight fo loudly did lament; 
Vato the place they came ingumtinent, Faiy Q. 

Come, mourn wi'h me for what | do lament, 
And obs film black incamrinear, Stak. R.II. 

He fays he will return incsminent. Shike/p. 

Incon rinenTtLY. adv. [from incontinent. | 

1. Unchaftely ; without teRraint of the ap- 
Petites. 

2. Immediately ; ati once. 
fenfe. 

The caufe of this wa 
Wil not incentinensly 
bours. i 

Lneanrinentl, } left Madrid, and have 
andiwayiad through feveral nations. 
Acluthnerand lope. 
INCONTROVE'RTIBLE. adj, [#2 and contro 
wertitle.) Indifpatable; not to be dif- 
puted. . 
Incontrove'eTIBLY. adv. [from ixcontro 
wertible.] To a degree beyond contro- 
verly or difpute. 
The Webrew is drecntroventilly the Primitive 


Milton. 


An obfolete 
Spenfer. 

ris no other thao that we 
fubmit ottfelves to aur neigh- 
fayward, 
been dogged 


- d 


INCORPORALLY. adc. 


lTeANCORPORATE. w. a. 


not) capable of [6. To embody; to give a materi 


1 


INC 
incorperad air do'ft hold difcourfe? 
f Shakef. 

Learned men have not refolved us whetherlight 
be corporal or fwcarporad: corporal they fay it can- 
not be, beeaufe then it would neither pierce the 
air, nor folid diaphonous bodies, and yct every day 
we fee the air illightened : ¿»corporal it cannot be, 
becaufe fometimes it affecteth the fight with offence. 
A Raicigt. 
NCORPORA'LITY. 2. f. [incorporalité, Ùr. 
from jsrorporal] Immaterialnefs;’ di- 
ftin€tncfs from body. 


And with th’ 


I 


re 


' [from in corporal.) 


Without matter; immiaterially, p 


[izcorporer, 
- French. ] i p 
1. To mingle different ingredients fo as 
they fhall make one mafs. | + 
A fifteenth part of filver, incorporate with gold, 
will not he recovered, except you put a greater qoan- 
tity of filver to draw it to the lef, Bacon, 
Who the welling clouds in bladders tics, i 
* To mollify the ttubbora clods with rain} Pio) 
„And fcatter’d duft incorporate again? + -, 
s Sandys, 
2. To conjoin infeparably, as one body! 
Villainous thoughts, Roderigo, when théfe mu- ` 
falities fo marfhal the way, hard at hand comes the 
mafter and main exercile, ihe incorporate conclufion. 
H Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
By your leaves, you fhall not tay alone, ‘ "1° 


*Till holy church incorporare two in one. Shakefp. 
Upon my kuces . z 

I charm you, by that'great,vow ' 3 

Which did incorporate and make us one. Shak-/. 
Death and I wa . = 


Are found eternal, and inccr porate both, © Milton. 


Spenfir on freland. }3- Fo form inta a corporation, or body 


politick. In this fenfe they fay in Scot 
dand, the incorporate trades in any com- 
munity. | : j e m: 

The apofile affirmeth plainly ofall men chriftian, 
that be they Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, they are 
all incorporated into one company, they all.make but 
one body. vod Mother. 

The fame is inecrporated with a majurity, and 
nameth burgeffes to parliament, Carcass 


4. To unite ; to affociate, 


Ir is Cafea, one incorporate 
‘To our attempts. Shakefp. Fulins Cafer, 
Your mof grave belly was deliberate, K 
Not rath, like his accufers, and thus anfwer’d 5 `» 
True is it, my izrorporate friends, quoth he, 
That l receive the general food af firit, 
Which you do live apon, Sbakefp, Coriolanus. 
"L'he Romans did not-fubdue a country to put the 
inhabitants to fire and fword, but ta incorporate thein 
into their own community. Addifen's Freeh. 


5. ‘Fo work into another mafs. 


All this learning is ignoble and mechanical amorg 
“ them, wad the Confatian only effential and incor pu= 
rate m their government, Temple, - 

al form, 
‘Courtefy, that kemed incorporated in his heart, 

would not be perfuaded by danger to offer any offcace, 

A Sidncy. 

The idolators, who worfhipped their images us 

gods, fuppofed fome fpirit to be ivcorporated there- 

in, and fo to make together with it a perfon fit to 


receive woilhip, Stilling fleet, 
O Inco’RPORATE. T. 2 ‘ 
- To unite with fomething' elfe. It is 
commonly followed by with, i 
Painters colours and afhes do better incorporate 
with oil. f Bacon. 
It is not univerfally trae, that acid falts and vils 
will not dicorporate or mingle. Boyle. 
Vhy foul E 
In real darknets of the body dwells, 
Shut out from outward hight, 
"I" incerperate with gloomy night. Milton. 


2. Sometimes it has jxo. 


It finds the mind unprepoffeifed with any former 
notions, and fo eafily gains upon the allent, grows up 
a with it, and faecrperates into it, Secure, 


12 INCORPORATI. 


as 
l INC 
Inco/rgtetary. adv, [from ixearrigible.] 
To a degree of depravity beyond all 
means of amendment. .. , t 
Some men appear incorrigióly mad, 
They cleanlinefs and company renounce. Re/eom. 
adj, {in and corruptus, 
Latin; tacorrompu, 


TIN € 
INCO'RPORATE. adj. [i and corporate.) Im- 
material; unbodied. This is now difufed 
to avoid confufion, i#rorpsrate being ra- 
ther ufed of things mingled. 
Mofes forebore to {peak of angels, and things in- 
vifible and incorporate. Raleigh. | [SNÇORR U PT. 
INCORPORATION., a.f. [incorporation, Fr. | INCORRU'PTED, 
from a stan , ` French. ] a, 
1. Union of divers ingredients in one mafs. | 1. Free from fonlnefs or depravation. 
Make proof of the ixcorporation of iron with Sin, that firt , 
flint; for if it can be incorporated without over great Diftemper'd all things, and, of incorrupr, 3 
charge, the cheapnefs of the flint doth make the} Corrupted. E „Milton's Paradife Loft. 
a <a hit edi nes 5: “mete z. Pure of manners; honeft; good. .It is 
as, with fome litle additional, ma riher the = : 2 A 
intrinfick incorporation. Bacon's atural Hif, aaa h apna joss Ti above the 
2. Formation of a body politick. re oe lates 3 i 
3. Adoption; union; affociation; witb NCORRUPTIBILITY. x fe [incorruptibr- 
ie. í lité, Fr, from incorruptible.] | Infufcepti- 
In him we adtually are, by our a&ual dncorpora- bility of corruption ; incapacity of decay. 
fe Philo, in his book of the world’s dacorruptitis 


ton into that fociety which hath him for their head. 
ppe | “ai Hooker, | “ity, alledgeth the verfes of a Greek tragick poet. 
flakewill. 


ĪNCORPOREAL. re (iecorporalis, Lat. in- In j 4s bie Fe 
corporel, Fr. inand corporeal.] Immaterial; | “NCORRU PYIBLE. a7. [irearrnptible, Fr. in 
and corruprible.} ' Not capable of corrap- 


‘ unbodied. ; atti f 
Tt isa victue which may be called fwcorporeal and tion; not admitting O decay. 
In fuch abundance'lies our choice, š 


immateniate, whereof there be in nature bat few, J 
n a As leaves a great ftore of fruit untouch’d, 


Bacon. 3 
Still hanging dxcorrupridle. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Que bodies thai] be changed into ixcorruprible and 


vo + r 


Thus-incorporeal fpitits to fmalleft forms 

Redue'd their fhapes immenfe. Milton. 

_ Senfe and perception mutt neceffarity proceed trom 

fome incorporeat fibance within us. Beniley. 

TucoaPoREALLy. adv.. [from incorporead.) I 
Inmaterially ; without body. 

_ Hearing friketh the fpirits more immediately | 
than the other fenfes, anid more incorporeadly than | 
the fmelling. r Bacon. 

INCORPOREITY. #./. [ix and yams] 
Immateriality; dilftinĉtnefs from. body. 
To'Inco'rRPsE, w. a. [in and corpfe.] To 
incorporate;. to unite into one body. 

. Not ufed. Ne 

_ He grew unto his feat. 4 
As he had been /xcorps’d and demy-natuc’d 
With the brave horfe. Sbnke/azarc’s Hamler, 
Excoree’er.. adj. [in and corre.) Not 
nicely finifhed; not exact; Inaceurate;. 
full of faults. 
” . The piece you think is incorrečt: why take itp” 

Ym all fubmiffion; what you’d haveit, make it. 

ope 


the molt ravithing objects, and both continue happy 
throughout all eternity. * A Wake. 
NCORRUPTION, 2. fo (incorruption, Fr. in 
and corruption. | Incapacity of corruption. 


in corruption, itis raifed inincorruption, 1 Cor. 
Incorru'prness. 2. f. [in and corrupt. | 

1. Purity of manners; honefty ; integrity. 

Probity of mind, integrity, and incorruptness of 

manners, is preferable to fine parts and fubrile {pecu- 

__ lations. Woodward, 
2. Freedom from decay or degeneration. 

Tolnera'ssaTs. va. [inand craffus, Lat.) 

Tothicken; the contrary to attenuate. 

If the-cork be too light to fink under the furface, 

the body of water may be attenuated with fpirits of 

wine; if too heavy, it may be inerafated with falt, 

x Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Acids diffolve or attenuate, -alcalics precipitate or 

inoraffate. 1 Newton's Opticks. 

Acids, fuch as are avftere, as unripe fruits, pro- 


INCORRE'CTLY edu. [from ineorre?.] Jn- | ‘duce too great a ftricture of the fibres, incraffate 
and coagohte the fluids; from whence pains and 


I ae a "ere i 1 correfnefi J theumatifm, Avbuthnet. 
NCORRE CT? < 2. f. [im and correctness. Incrassa’rion. m. f. [ftom inerafface.) 
Inaccuracy; want of exaétnefs. t. THe adh of thickenine v4 
a a adj. incorrigible, Fre. in | 3 phe fate ofigrowitie thicks 4 
-= Sie a Nothing doth conglaciate but water; for the de- 
1. Bad beyond correction; depraved beyoad: termination of quickfitver is fixation, that of inilk 
- amendment by any means; erroncous be- | coagulation, and that of oil incraffariun. Brown. 
yond hope of inftruction: of perfons. Incrlassa‘tive. ne Jan {from incrafate.] 
Provok’d by thofe ineérrigilie fools, Having the quality of thickening. 
I left declaiming in pedantick fchools. Dryden. The two latter indicate reftringents to ftaunch, 
Whild we are i a ea may ingven- | _ and jncraffativer to thicken the blood, Harvey. 
t gm ; : 4 
gee continue to chaftife us with the "Smudlridge. To ĪNCRE ASE. ven. [in wad crefeo, Latin. ] 
-4. To grow more in number, or greater in. 


The molt violent party-men are fuch as have dif- r $ 
covered ieaft fenfe of religion or morality; and when bulk; to advance.in quantity ‘or value, 


. 


fuch are laid afide, as fhall be found incorrigible, it f si ý . 
will be no dlficulty to reconcile the reft. Swit. pre ll quality capable of being more 


z. Not capable of amendment: of things. 

The lofs is many times irrecoverable, and the in- 

ennvenience incorrigible,  Micee’s Divixe Dialog. 

What are their thoughts of things, bur variety of 

incorrigible errot? i Eprange. 

TNCORKIGIBLENESS 2. fe (from ineorri- 

gible.) Hopelefs depravity ; badnefs be- 
yond all means of amendment, 

What we call penitence becomes a fal atteftation 

af our facorrigiéiencfs. Detay of Plety. 

t would noc have chiding ufed, much lels blows, 

MN obitinacy aud ineorrigiblensfs maxe it ablolutely | 

aecefarse 2 Locke, fi 


Hear and ohferve to do it, that it may be well with 
thee,.and that ye may increafe mightily. 
Deut wi. 3. 


- ‘godlinefs. 

From fifty to threefcore he lofes not much in fancy; 

and judgment, the effect of obfervation, Rill iacreafcs. 

a s t Dryden, 
1 Henry, in knots,.involv’d his Emma’s name - 
, Upon thistree ;,and, asithe tender mark,- t 
“ Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark 2, 

Venus had heard the viigin’s foft addrefs, 
That as the wound che palt:on might izcreafe. Prier, 


5 


immorta! fubitances, our fouls be entertained with ` 


So alfo is the refurre€tion of the dead: it is fown | 


à 
Profane and vain babbling will rege unto un- | 
2 Lim. ii. 16.) 


i z 
PN 
2, Tobe fertile. s 2'7% e’ 
_  Fifhes aremore numeross ot Incresfing thar beato 

or birds, as appears by theis numerous fpawn.- fdulr, 
To INCREASE. v. a. [See Excrease.] 

To make more or greater. 
Hye thee from this flaughter-houfe, >- 
Left thou ixereafr the number of the dead. Shakrjp, 
He hath incres/ed in Judah mourning and lamen- 
tation. » Sam. 
A will inereafe the famine. , Ezek, v. 16. 
J will increafe them with men like a flock.; ` _ 


' 
Pine at è 


Ezek varvi. 
It Terves to increafe that treafure, or to preferve it. 
Temple, 


Inc RE'AsE. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1, Augmentation; the ftate of .growing 
more or greater. en 
For three years he liv'd with large sncreafe" 

In arms of honour, and efteem in peace. Dryden, 
Hail, bards triumphant! born in happier days, 
Whofe honours with fncrea/e of ages grow, — 
As ftreams roll down, enlarging as they fow., Pope. 
2. Increment; that'which is added to the 
original ftack. : d 
Take thou no ufury of him nos inereafe. 
3. Produce. "p 
The increafe of the threlhing-Roor, and the f= 
ereafe of the wine-prefs. Numb. 
As Hefiod ‘ings, {pread waters o'er thy field, 
Anda mot joft and glad iverrafe *ewill yield. Derk. 
Thofe grains which grew produced an irererfr bee 
yoni expectation. Mertimer's HuSandry. 
4. Generation. 
Into her womb convey fterility ; . 
Dry up in her the organs of izereafe, f 
And from her derogate body never fpring 
Shake/p. 


Levit. 
b 


A Babe. 
5. Progeny. 
All the dverea/e of thy houfe fhall die in the flower 


of their age. -  Samucl. 
Him young Thoafa bore, the bright ‘zcrea/e 
Of Phorcys. Pope's Odyffcy. 


6. The ftate of waxing, or growing full 
orbed. Ufed cf the moon. > 
Seeds, ‘hair, nails, hedges and herbs will grow 
foonett, if fet or cutin the inerea of the monn. 
3 Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Increlaser. x. fe [from increafe.] He 
who increafes. _ 
Increa’red. aaj. Not ereated.. , 
Since the defire is infinite, nothing but the abfo- 
lute and izercated Untinite can adequately hil it. 

s Chepne. 
IxcREDIBULITY, n. f- [iacredibilité; Fr.] 
The quality of furpaffing belief. : 

For objects of incredibiliiy, none are fo removed 
from all appearance uf truth as thofe of Corneille!s 
Andromeda. ~ , Dryden, 

INCREDIBLE, odj. [incredibilis, Lat.) Sur- 
paffing belief; not tó be credited. ,. 

The thip Argo, that there might want no /zcre- 


didle thing in this fable, fpoketothem, Rakigh. 
Prefenting things impoflible to view, ee 
They wander through incredible to true. Granville. 


INCRE'DIBLENESS w. f. [from incredible. } 
Quality of being not credible. ’ 
Increpiniy. adv. [from incredible] In 

a manner not to be believed: 
IncreDu'tiry. w. fu [ixcredulité, French. ] 
uality of not believing ;. Kardnefs of 
belief... 

He was more large in the defeription of Paradife, 
to take away all feruple fromthe incredulity of future. 
ages. Raliigh. 

ENCRE'DULOUS. Ad) meen French ; tu- 
credulus, Lancet: dard of belief; re- 
fufing credit. 

Lam not altogether ireredulcus but'there may: be 
fuch candles as are made of falamandet’s wool, being 
a kind of mineral which whiteneth in the burnings. 
and confumeth not.” Bacon, 

Incre'DULOUSNESS: 


+ 


mares a 
Iwcrn’puLousness. m. fa ffrom izcredu- 
~ r-loas:]-Hardnefs of belief; incredulity. - 
INCREMABLE, adj. [iz anderemo, Latin.) 
L Notconfumable by fire. © $o o ti 
. If from the thio of the-falamander thefe. irerz- 
onable pieces are compofed. Brown's Vulgar Errogrs. | 
JNCRE'MENT. a. fe (incrementum, Latin. ] 


‘vy. AG of growing greater. Le 
~*~ Divers conceptions are concerning the Nile’s in- 
°* erenient, or inundation. ‘Brown's Vulgar Errours. |, noon cra e aher 
e, 7 ’ | ture - 
ie ae parter ene eopifaaite 7 che fl Planted of old. R Thomfon's Autumn. 
: is &ratum isexpanded at top, fervi the By ony ‘ i : Hi: 
“Seminary that furnifheth matter lia me formatjon n Tua Kald a r 
d increment of animaland vegetable bodies. i ‘ neate; not rep r . 
se i A “i Woodward, | Ignorance, fo far ds .it may be refolved.into'na- 


— nl OS 
| culcated, becaule we are too apt to forget it. 
3 š Atterbury. 
“Homer ‘continifilly fueideates morality and picty 
tothe Gods. Brown's Norer'to Pope's Odyffey. 
HIncunca‘rion. 2. fe [from sculcate.] 
The act of impreffing by frequent admo- 
nition; admonitory repetition. ° ' 


Latin.} Uncultivated; untilled. < 
> Her forefts huge, 7 st 


« 


53. Produce. 
4 The orchard loves to-wave ; 
With Winter winds: the loofen'd roots now drink 
Tage feceemert, carneh of happy years. Péillipr, 
To l'Ncrerare. w, a. [inerepo, Latin.] 
. To chide; to reprehend, f 
Increpa’tyot. 2. f. [increpatio, Latin.] 
Reprekerfion ; chiding. - 
The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his 
fellow Chriftians, or of the governors of the church, 
__ then more publick reprehenfions and increpations. 


t Hammond, 
fo Incru'st. I w. a. [inerufio, Latin; 
To-‘Incru’srars. §  faerufer, Fr.] To 
cover with an additional coat adhering to 


the interna! ‘matter. 

The finer part of the wood will be turned into air, 
And the grofter ftick baked and fncruffate upon the 
fides of the veffel. Bacon. 

Some rivers bring forth fpats, and other mineral 

` matter, fo as to cover and incruf? the ftones. 
Woodward. 

Save but our army; and let Jove éncru/? 

Swords, pikes, and guus, with everlufting a 
cpe. 

Any of thefe fan-like bodies in the centers of the 
feveral vortices, are fo ivcruflated and weaked as 
to be carried about in the vortex of the-true fun. 

Cheyne. 

The field was purchafed by Woodward, whajz- 

crafied it with a new ruft. Arbuthnot and Pope 


Incrusra'tion. m fe [incruflation, ¥r. 
from ineruflo, Latin ] An adherent co- 
vering; fomething uperinduced, 


_  tonfequently not the object of fcorn, but pity. -> 
——, e a Sonth, 
dxcu'npaaty. adv. [iv and’ culpabilir, 
Latin] Unblameably ; without blame. 
As to errors or infirmities, the frailty of man’s 
t condition has -iovincibly, and therefore intulpably, 
_ expofed him. South. 
INCUMBENCY. 2e. /. [from incumbent] 
te The act of-lying upon another. _ 
2. The ftate of keeping a ‘benefice. 1 
Thele fines are ooly tabe paid to the bithop, during 
his incumbency in the fame fee. Suif;, 


IN'CUMBENT, adj, [incumbent, Latin.) 
t. Refting upon ; lying upon. 
‘Thew with expanded wings he teers his flight 
Aloft, ineumbemi on the-datky air, 
That feltunufual weight, Milton's Paradife Laff. 
The afcending parcels of air, ‘having now little 
more than the weight of the incumbent water to 
farmonnt, were able both fo to expand themfelves is 
to fill up that part of the pipe which they pervaded, 
and by prefling every way againih the tides of it, ,to 
lift upwards with them what water they found above 
them. Bayle. 
With wings éxpanded wide ourfelves we'll rear, 
And fly ncumSent on thé dutky air. Dryden, 
Flere the rebel giants lye; —_ 
And, when to move th! decumbent load they try, 
Afcending vapours on the day prevail. , “Adds ort 
Man is the deitin'd prey 
Of peftilence, and o'er his guilty domes 
She draws a clofe incumbent cland of death. 
Thomfon. 
z. Impofed as a duty. p 


Incu'tr. adj- [inculte, French; inceltes, 


tural inability, is as to men, at leat inculpubley and f 


. ee 


2. To occur; to prefs on the fenfes: with 
£0.05 iHL0.- on t ; ah 

. _ The-motions of the minute parts of bodies are jne 

vifible,. and incur. not fo the eye; but yet they ase-to 

-be deprehended by experience. Bacon, 

» The mind of man, even in fpirituals, aéts with 

| Corporeal dependance; and fo is he [ripen or hins 

‘dered in ‘its operations according to the different 

quality of external objects that incur into the fertfes.. 

: : ‘ pu i Souths 

Incurastniny. 2. J. fincurabilité, Fr. 

from stg Impoffibility of cure; 

utter infufcepribility of remedy. 

We'll initantly open a door to the manner of a 

“proper and improper confumption, together with the- 

realon of tht fxcuradility ‘of the former, and facite 


1, cure of the other. o  Harviy. 
INeURABLE. adj. ‘Lincurable, Fr. in ‘and 


curable.) Not admitting remedy; nor to 
be removed by medicine ; irremediable 5 
ae X 
aufe not; for the prefent time’s fo fick, 
That prefent medicine muft be miniftred, ae 
Or overthrow incurable entnes. Shake/prare, 
Stop the ragebetime, ` 
Before the wound do grow incurable; = |, 
For being green, there is great hope of help. °° 
i eT 8 a Shakéfprare, 
A-tchirtus is not abfolutely ixcumadle, becaufe it 
has been known thet fresh paure has cured it in 
cattle. Avbutinst. 
H idiots and Innatickscannot be found, incurables 
may be taken into:the hofpital. + Swift, 
INCU'RABLENESS, xf. [from incurable. | 
‘State of not admitting any cure.. = ~. 
Incu’aasry. adv. [from incurable.) Withs 
out remedy. t — N 
< We cannot know It ifor fs not, ‘being lironrably 
-ignorant. 2 \ Locke, 
Incu’xvous. adj. {in and surious.] Negli- 
gent; inattentive. 
The Creator did not-beftow fo moch {kill upor 
his creatures, to be leeked upon with a-carelefs.iae 


kurisureye. Dirham, 
He feldom at the Park appear’d y 1 

Yet, not incuricws, wasincho'd : 

To know the converfe of mankind.. Swift. 


Incu'kston, n, f. [from incurro, Latin. } 
1. Attack ; mifchievous-occurrence. 
Sins of daily imeurfion, and fuch as human frailty 


Having fuch a prodigious ftock of marble, their 
chapels are laid over with fuch a sich variety of in- 
cruflations as cannot be found in any other part. 

Add Jon on Italy. 


[ineubo, Latin.) ‘To 


To Vucupare. w. m 


fit upon eggs. i 
INCUBA'TION, x. f. [izcubation, French: 
incubatio, Lat.] The att of fitting upon 
eggs to hateh them. ài 
Whether that vitality was by ineubation, or how 
efe, is only known to God Raleigh, 
Birds have eggs enongh at firit conceived ia them 
“to ferve them, allaw} proportion for every 


ing fuch a h 
incubations. Ray. 


year as will ferve for ore or two 

When the whole tribe of birds by incubation pro- 
duce thcir geng itis a wonderful deviation, that 
„fome few families thould do it in a more noverca] 
way. i Derbam, 

As the white of an egg by incubation, fo can the 
ferum by the 2élion of the bores be attenuated. 
Arbuthnot, 
French. ] 


| 


Uxcunus. n. f. (Latin; iacude, 
‘The nightmare. 

‘Whe incubus isan inflation of the membranes of 

‘the tomach, which hinders the motion of the dias 

phragma, lungs, and pulle, with a fenfe of a welght 

-epprefting the breat. Floyer. 


Fo iINCULCATE. w. a. inculeo, Latin ; 
` imenlguer, French.] To imprefs by fre- 
g admonitions; to enforce by con- 

ant repetition. 
, Maile tmh may deferve fometimes to be in- 


: 


, which are izcumbent upon us. 
Incu’msent. n f. [incumben, Latin.] He 


ToIncu'mper. v,a. [eacombrer, French.] 


To INCU'R w: a. 
t. To beeume liable to a-punifhment or re- 


| 


Alt men, truly zealous, will perform thofe good | ig unavoidably liable to,” South, 
works that are incumbent on all Chriftians. + 4| 2. [Jncarfion, French.] Invafion without 


4 Spratt’s Sermont, : 
There is a double duty incumbent upon us in the conqueft ; inroad; ravage. 
Spain is very weak at home, or oe 


exercife of our powers. L'Efirange. 4 
» Thus, if we think and aQ, we thall thew our. | whem they fulfered a fimall fleet of nglith to'make < 


felves duly mindful not only of the advantages we 
receive trom thence, bnt of the obligations alfo 
Atterbury. 


flow to move,. 


an hoftile InvaGun or facurfion, upon their havens 

and roads. REIN, 
Now the Parthian king hath gather’d all’/his holt 

Againit the Scythian, whole incurfons wild 

Have wafted Sogdiana. Milton, 
The incurfionr of the Goths difordered: the affairs 


of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
in lay hands, and the izcumórar lieth at the mercy | ĪNCURVA'TION® re fe [from TACUT UOY 
of his patron. Swift. Latin. i 


1. The act of bending or making crooked.. 
2. State of being bent;. cusvity; ecrooked- 
neh. 
One patt moving while the other refts, ane would 
think, fhonld canfe an iacurvution in the line. 

! Glanville, 
3- Flexion of the bedy in token of reve-. 
rence. i ` 
, He made nfe of acts of worhhip which God “hath 
à appropriated; as inrurvation, and facrifice. 

my Stilling feet.. 
To ÎNCU'RVATE, ve de [incurvo, Lan, ] 
To bend; to crook. i 
Sir Maac Newton has thewn, by feveral experi- 
y ments nf rays pafling by the edges of bodies, that they 
They bad a full perfuafive that not to do it were aie izcurvated by the aétion of thefe bodies. 
to defert God, and confequently to izer damnation. ‘ p Cheyne, 5 
South | ENCU'RVITY, n. f. [from incurvus, Latin.) 
š Crookednefs, 


who is in prefent poffeffion of a benefice. 
In many places the whole ecclefiaftieal dues are 


To embarrafs. Sce Excumner. 

My caufe Is call'd, and that long look’d for day 
Is till inrumber’d with fome new delay. Dryden. 
a ay Latin.) 


prehenfion. 
l have iweyrred difpleafure from inferiurs for 
giving way to tho faults of others, Hayward, 
’ They, not obeying, ' 
Tncury’d, what could they lefs? the penalty; ? 
And manifold ia fin, delery'd to fall, Milton, 
So judge thou fill, prefumptuous! till the wrath, 
Which thowizeuer'? by flying, meer thy flight 
Sev'nfold, and fcourge that wildom back to hell. 
Milen. 


Crookednefs; the ftate of bending in- 
ward, ° D v á 

The ineurvity of a dolphin muft be taken not 
really, but in appearance, when they feap above water, 
and fuddenty fhoot down azain :' ftrait bodits, in a 
Yudden motion, protrudéd obliquély downward, ap- 
pear crooked. - 1 are “Brown, 

To INDAGATE. v. a. [inifago, Latin. | 

To fearch ; to beat out. 7. py 
Inpaca'riox. 2, f. [from sudagare.) 
Search; enquity ; examination. , a! 

; » Paraceifus diredts us, in the izdagation of colours, 
to have an eye principally upon falts, | y a Boyle. 

-o Patt baih been difcovered by himfelf, ‘and fame by 

“human indigation. “~~ Brown's Vulgar Errourss 

Iypaca'ror,.2./- [indagaier, Latin] A 
fearcher ; an enquirer; an examiner. 

Li The nunjber of the-eleinents of bodies-requires to 
befearched into by fuch ikilful tadagators ot aare. 
= ee — re, 

Ta IKDA'RT. oa. [ee and dat.) To dart 
aNG cin, a imo 
Til look ‘to like, if Josking Nking moci ep 
But namore deep will l indart iniae eye, á 
“Thi your confent gives fttength to make it fly. 
a i * Shake/peare. 
To Inn EBT Up ae (ie 
1. ‘Toput into debt. . 
2. To obliges to put ander obligations. 
* Forgive us our fins, for we forgive every: one that 
Luke, xis 4. 


Py ` 


«Js indebted to us. r 5 
© = He for himfelf a —_ 
Indebted and undone, has nought ta bring. Milton, 
This bleit alliance may 4° ZP 1 y 
Th’ indebted nation bountcoully'repay.; Granville, 
Iynelpvep,, particip aladi: [in and debt. ] 
Obliged by fomething reccived; bound 
\ to-reftitution ; having incurred a debt. Ít 
has: to before the perfon to whom the 
-debt isidue, ‘and “fer before the thing re- 
ceived. : 
+ It the courfe of politick affairs eannot in any good 
‘eourfe go*forward withoutfit intruments, and that 
-which 4itteth them be their virtues, let polity ac- 
knowledge itfelf indebted roreligion ; godlinefs being 
the chiefcit top and’ well-ipring of all true virtues, 
“even ‘as God is of all things.» ~ - feoker, 
Few.confider how much we are indebted to ga: 
vernment, becaule tew can reprefent how wretched 
inankind would be without it, Aiterbury. 
Let us reprefent to our fouls the love and beneti- 
cence for which we daily-ftand indebted to God. 
oe be “are? i Riges, 
We are wholly indebted for thera to our aneellors. 
y ad » Stift, 
Ixpelcexey. m. f. [indecence, French.] 
Any thing unbecoming ; ‘any thing cdn- 
trary to, good manners; fomething wrong, 
but f{caree criminal. 
He will in vain endeavour to reform indecexcy in 
his pupil, which he allows in himfetf. Locke, 
Inpelcent. adj. (indecent, French; ix and 
decent.) Unbecoming; unfit for the eyes 
or ears. = 4 . 
Characters, where oblecene words were proper in 


their mouths, but wery; iadecensto be heard, 
Dryden, 


‘Till thefe men can prove thefe things, ordered by 
our church, to be either mtrintically unlawfat or in- 
dicent, the afe of them, as eltablifhed amongtt us, is 
necetlary. South, 

InvelcentLy. adv, [from indecent. | With: 
„Qut decency ; in a manner contrary to 
“decency, à 

Inoxer'puous. adj. [iv and deciduous.) 

Net filling; notsthed. Wfed Hof trees 
. that do not fhed their leaves in winter. 

We find the ftitue of the-fun framed with rays 
about the head, whith were the indecifuaus and une 
fhaken tucks of Apollo. Brown. 

AIspects'xaBill. ad. [iedeclinable, French; 

“ ER E, d e 


z Magi 


anea" 


e.’ t 


- aa pa 


5 - 


- MD 


a . 
iudgclinabilis, Latin. ] Naot varied, by ter- 
minations, : : 

Pondo is as indeclinable word, and whensit is 
joined tn numbers it liguities lóra. Arbuthnot. 
Ixpeco’roys,.ady. [indecorus, Latin. ]. In- 
.odecent,; pabe Coan pe o 
What can! be more dadecorons than for a creature 
to, violate the’ commands, and trample upan the 
-autharity, of that awful Excellence'to whom he owes: 
his life? ° T Norris. 
Ixoeco'Rum. x- f [Latin.) Indeceney ; 
fomething unbecoming: h 
The foft addrefs, the caitigated grace, s- 
; e Are jndecorumi in thé moder maid, -Y Yoinp. 
Inve'en. adu. (in and deed.) p pot 
r. In reality; in trath; in verity, “: 
* $ Yet loving, indeed, and thereforeconftant: Sidney. 
Though ‘fuch affembliles he had rdet for reli- 
*“gion’s fake, hurtful neverthelels they may prove, as 
« well in regard of ‘their fitnefs to ferve-the turn of 
hereticks and fuch as privily will venture to infil 
*their poifon into new minds. Flioker. 
Some, who have not deferved judgment of death, 
i, have been for their good's fake caught up and car- 
tied ftrair to the bough; a thing indeed very pitiful 
and‘harrible. ” “We , Spenfer. 
‘2, Above tommon rate.« ‘This ofe is cm- 
|  phatieal.” ~" e K Ak 
Then didt thou utter, I am your’s forever: 
Tis grace indeed. ` -a Shake/peare. 
Borrowa'in mean affairs, his fubje&ts pains; -~ 
But things of weight and confequenceixdved, 
Himfelfduth in his chamber them debate. » Davies. 
Such fons of Abraham, how; highly foevee they 
may .haye the fuck to be thought of, are far from 
being Ifraelites indeed.) . South, 
A were a beaft, indeed, to do you wrong, 
J whio have lov’d and honour’d you fo long. Dryden. 


'3. ‘This is to be granted that. A particle of 


connection. 
a This limitation; fadecd,‘of our author will fave 

thofe the Jabour who would look for Adam's heir 
_ amongft the ‘race of brutes; bur will very little’ con- 
| “tribute to the ‘difcovery of ong next heir amongft 

men. r - á Lecke. 
{ Some fons fndeed, Tome very few we fee, 
$ f 4 » . 

Who keep thetnfelves from this infe€tion free., `> 
| . P Drydez. 
i There is ‘nothing in the world more generally 
| dreaded; and yet'lels to be feared, than death; iz- 

dred, Yor thofe unhappy men whole hopes terminate 
$ in this life, no wonder if the profpect of another 

cfeems terrible and amazing. os Wake. 
4. lt is ufed fometimes as a flight afer- 
tion or recapitulation insa- fenfe -hardly 
perceptible or explicable, and though 

f; . . 
fome degree of obfcure power is perceived. 
might, even where it is properly enough 

inferted, be omitted without mis. e 

¥ faid l thought it was contederacy. befween the 
juggler and the two fervants, tho’ indeed 1 had no 
reilun fu to think, » (Bator. 
“Vhere:is dxdeed no great pieafare in vifiting thefe 
magazines of war, after one has feen twoor three ot 
them. _ Addifon. 
ç- It is ufed to note conceflion in compari- 
“fons. , ` 
Againft thefe forces were prepared to the number 
« of near one hundred fhips; not fo great ot bulk jw- 
deed, but of a more nimble motion. Bacon. 
INDEFATIGABLE. adj. [indefarigabilis, in 
and defutigo, Latin.} Unwearied; not 
tired; not exhaufted by labour. S 

Who thal! fpread his airy tights 

Upbarne with jædefatiguble wings, 
| Over the vaft abrupr? Y Milon. 

The ambitious perfon maht rife early and fit up 
late, and purfue his defign with a: contlant dade- 

JSatigubleatendance : he mutt be infinitely patient 

and krvile. —_ heath, 
Invera‘ricabLy. adv. [from indefatiga- 

ble.) Without wesrine fs. t 


P 


La A, man indefatigadly zealous in the fervive of 


t 


LND 


the church and fate, and whofe writings have highly 
deferved of both, s Daa S Dryden 
InDerectiBiLATY, mf. [from jndefedti- 
ble.) The, quality of fuffering no decays) 
of being fubjeG.to no defeéte aes p - 
Ivogrelerer L E radjo [ia and -defeSus, 
* Latin.) Unfailing; not liable to: detect 
t ordeeny.™ el a Te Po 


Inpere'tstaie, adj. [ialefaiitle, French.) 
Not to be cut off; Not tu be vacated; 


irrevocable. ? ante 
_, So indefvijble ison eftats in thore Joys, that, 
if wedo not Iel itan reyerGou, we thall, when unce 


| invefted, be beyond dhe poihbiljty of i bythandr 


‘ttle F. Dea; of Pil A 
[NDEFENSIBI k. adj. [in and defexfus, Lat. Jy 
What cannot. be. defended. or main- 
tiineds gm gag ae ed 
1 As they extend the rule of confulting Scripture fo 
all the ectignsetcommon lite, evento far asta the 
taking up of a ftraw, fo itis altogether falfe or iidr- 
| fenfible, : Sunder fire, 


ANDE'FINITE, alfj. (indefnitus, Lat. inde: 
cida L 


fini, Fr ] P eh, 
+ Not determined; not limited; not, fet- 
ued. : : 
| -oPhough a pofition thould be wholly rejected, yet 
that negative is more pregnant of djreclion than an 
f indefinite; as athes are mare generative than gt, h 


i Bacon's Yas 

Her advancement was left indefinite; but thus, 

} thatit fhould be asgreat as everany farmer quesi of 
Englandhad. °? >! Lacon. 

‘Feagedy and .picture are more narrowly circum- 
feribed br place and time than the epick poem s“the 
time of this laft is left d#definire. Dryden, 

2. Large beyond the=comprehenfion of 
man, thong! not abfolutely without li- 
mits. 

Though it is not infinite, it may be iadefnite; 
though it is not boundlefs in itfelf, it anay béio so 
haman comprehenfion. qe Spechater. 

Inpe‘rineresy. adv. [from indefinite.) 1 
1- Without any, fettled or determinate limi- 
tation, ` n 

We obferve that cuflom, whereunto St. Parl 

l alludeth, and whereof the fathers of the church ia 
their, writings make often mention, to thew imde- 

| Anitely what was done; but nut umverfally to bind 
„logeer all prayers unto one only fajhion of utterance. 
d ZIA 

We conceive no more than the letter beareth; tha 
is, four times, or fadefixitely more than thrice. * 

Brown 

A duty to which all are fudefinitely obliged, npon 
fom: occafions, by the exprets cominand of God. 

; i » „~e „Smajridge, . 


2, To a degree indefinite. 

Hake word he dadefinitely extended, that is, fo 
| far as no human intellett can fancy aay bounds of 
| it, when they fet what mott þe tite Jeait part. Ray. 
InpiFisitupE. wf [from sudefinire | 
+ Quantity.not limited by our mnderitand- 
‘ing, though vet finite. °? 

+ ‘They arife toa ftrange and prodigious multitude, 
if not fndefinitude, by théir various pofitions, enrm- 
binations’ and conjunctivas. vals : Hate. 
IxDELITBERATE.. h adj. [indeliberé, Fr. 
twperibeRATED. in and deliberate.| 
Unpremeditaced; done without confi- 

deration., =s t 4 

~ AGtions proceeding from blandifimedts,"ordweet 
$ perfualions, if.they be indelibcrated, as in children 

who want (he ufe ot, realon, are ot prefently fiec 
ations...» = ; S Brambull, 
The love of God better can confift with the jauc/i- 

berare conunifons of many finz, than with an ale 
lowed perfiflance in anyone. Guu, of the Tongue. 
Inove’Ltpt.e. adj, [indelebile, Fr. indelcbiit, 
Lat. iv and defble} 1s thould be writtea 

indelcble.} ~i 

1. Not 


SPRID 


5 Net to be plotted“our or CHICA a ens 
oo Whifal perpetrstion of unworthy ac ions -bragds 
ith jaded ad memigrys , 
with dadelible chansi the name ng Ps 
Cl We ma s è a woe Ne, Q 4 4 
Thy heedlefs Qeeve will drink ths Colour ol, 
\ Kind (por Pri tile thy pocket foil. CxpeTittia. 
2. Notto.be annulled... a., por E 
They arevendyed: with iadelibe power from abpve 
to fezdjeto govern this huufehold, arid to canfecrare 
. pattors and Rewards of it to the world’s end. Spratt, 
Wo vex or. rs fi [ie and delicacy.) 
t Wantvof delicacy ; want of elegant de- 
b cencv. Rey OF a mi m 
~ Your papers. would be chargeable with worfe 
“than indelicaey, they Would be immoral,” did you 
T tfeat deteflabls uncicannefs as you filly amimperti- 
+ nenvfelf-love. ry , $ á 3 fure 
NOE'LICATE. adj. [iz and dlicare.] Wapt- 
ing decency ; void of a quick fenfe of 
decency. Ta l 
Tapemnrric ATION. wf: [from indemnify. | 
1, Seeurity againft lofs or penalty. £., 
2. Reimbarfement of lofs or penalty. , 
Folxpe’snteyiv. a. [irand dannifps}. 
1. 'To'fecute againft lofs or penalty. 


2. To maintain unhurt. = * : 
 Anfoleut tigmfies rude and haughty, fden:wify to 


> Watts. 

acep fafe. ` w ? 
Inpelnity. xe fe [imdemnité, French. ] 

Security from punifhment ; exemption 
1 from-punifiment. | art 


ee 
oe et 


J will uf all means, in the ways ofvamnefty pow, 


nad indemnity, hweh may moft fully. remoye ail 
> fearsyand bury all jedloufies in toreettuingl-4 
i w brar y ~ King hards. 
To INDENT. casa.. fix and densa tooth, 
' Latin.] To mark any thing with, ine- 
s‘gualities like a row of teêth; to cut in 
and out; to make to wave or undulate. 
ju r About his aeck 7 . : 
A green and gilded fnake had wreath'd icfelf,' 
- Whowith her head, nimble in threats; approach'd 
. "Phe opening of hit mouth; buefuddenly, «> © 3 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d iefelf, jared 
AnI with indented glides did Nip awdy 2 
tate a buf. Shakefp. As you like it. 
"The ferpent then, not with fadeated wave; 
Prone onthe ground, as finces buf on his rear 
Circelar bafe of sifing folds, that tower’d. 
Ealt above fold, a fucging maze! Milton. 
"Trent, who, like fome earth-born giaot, {preads , 
` Wis thirty arms along the Jadented meads, Niilon, 
"The margins on cach fide do not Cerminate in a 
Graight line, but are indented. Woodward, 
To Ixpe' uT. v, n. [from the method of 
cutting counterparts of a contract. toge- 
ther, that, laid on each other, they may 
fit, and any want of conformity may dif 
cover a fraud.] Tocontract.; to bargain; 
‘to make a compact. 
© Shall we buy treafon, and indent with (ears, 
When they have loft and forfeited themfelves 2 
- Shakefpeare. 
He delcends to the folemnity of a pact and cove- 
want, and has indented with us. Decay of Piety. 
IROE'NT. æ. f. [from the verb. ] Inequality ; 
ineifure; indentation. This is little 
ufed. c 
» Trenvihall not wind with fuch a deep indent, 

To rob me of fu rich a bottom here. i Shake/p. 
Proenta‘rton. ». f. [in and dens, Latin.) 
An indenture; waving in any figüre. , 

‘The margins do not terminate ina ftraight lite, 
but are indented; each fademraticn being coutlnued 
ina (rill ridge, to the indentation that anfwers it 
on the oppofite margin. Woidward. 


Tsogitture. n. f. [from indent.] A cove- 
nant, fo named becaufe the counterparts 
4 are indented or cut one by the other; 3 
contrat, of which there is a counterpart. 


“How tmlythefe indenturesbind, 2 
kt pat A: F rë ae y A 

Ixpgrrxpence. (gA, [izdpendance, Fr. 

INDEPENDENCY. nd : 

“9 Freedom} extimprion front reliande or 

™ controul? até oye which nont has power. | 
Dreanys may give us fommpidea of the great excel- |’ o 

. leacy of a humani foyl, ang lume intimations of its 


#886 bought an annual rent ur two, a 


INDEPENDENT. adj. [iydependant, Fr. ju 


= proper, finco we fay to: cepend oa, -and 


Cy IX Ip 


a eatin C t 
-fa EAll'g ckroniple mich good matter is quite 


« Phe critiek to his grief will fng = e > 
A Swift 


‘marred with (ageuture Enzlith, A/cham's a”: 


in and dependence.) 


+ 
7 


U 


, independencyon Matete ret a13 AMdifyn. 
Let fortune do her work, whatever the makes us 
Jofe, as,long as the. never makes us lofe, our honeity 
sand our Adeperde roce siyas rey ee TA 
ive me, F cry’d, enough for Tce y tml l 
My bread and independency; | of) beet 
hiss hice 


-Aaddis'd juft as fóu Tee Fdo” 2 28 "Pope. 


“and dependent. | 2 3 

1. Not depending ; not fupported hy any 
other; not relying: on=enother; not con- 
trolled” Irvis ufet] witthev, of, of frim, 

“ before the object; of which on feemsmott 


confequently dependent cx. 


Creatioo muf needs. infer providence, and -God's 
making the world irrefracably proves that he governs 
it 100; or that a being of dependent nature remains 
neverthelels independent upon kim in thar réf pest, 

8 WE Pe OG 
Since all princes of independent governments are 
ina fate of nature, the werld neveras withbut 
imen inchat itate., m cke. 

The town of St. Gaul is a Prdtefant republick, 
independent of the abbot, and under the protection 


of the cantons. Addifon, 
z. Not relating to any thing clfe, as to a 


fuperior caufe or power. ai 
The confideration of our underftanding, which 
is an incorporeal fubttance independent from maller; 
£ §nd the contemplation of our nwn bodies, which have 
~ allthe (tamps and characters of excellent contrivance; 
thefe alone do very eafily guide us to the wife Authar 
“of all things. “— “* Bentley, 
Ixperexnent. x. /. One who in religious 
affairs holds that every congregation is a 
complete church, fubjett to no fuperior 
“authority. ; 
We thall, in our fermons take occafion to juttify 
.fuch patfagés in our liturgy as have been unjuftty 
qvarrelled at by prefbyterians, independents, ot other 
puritan fectaries. Sanderfon. 
A very famous imlependen? minitter wag head of a 
~* college in thofe times. Aildifon's Spe@ator. 
INDEPENDENTLY. adv. [from ivdependent. | 
Without reference to other things.. 
Difpofe lights.and thadows, withovt finithing every 
thing independently the one of the other. Dryden., 
Inpese’Rt. 2. f. [iz and defert.) Want of 
merit. ‘This isan ufeful word, but not 
much received. j ee xe 
‘thofe who were once looked on as his equals, 
are apt to think the fame of his merit a reflection 
on their owt ixdeferts, Addifon. 
INDE'SINENTLY. adv. ie inenter, French; 
in and definio, Latin.) Without ceffution. 
‘They continue a month iztefinently. 3 
Ray on the Creacden. 
INDFSTRU'CTIBLE. adj. [iu and de/frucii- 
bir.) Not to be deftroyed. rel 
Glafs is fo compat and’ firm a body, that it,is 
indeftrutible by art or nature, "Bayle. 
Inpere'RMINABLE. adj. [irand determi. 
uable.| Not tobe fixed; not to be de- 
fined or fettled. 
* There is not only obfeurity in the end, but be- 
ginning of the worlds thar, as its period is anferu- 
table, fo is its nativity indere ats Brown. 


NDETE'RMINATE, adj, (indcterminé, Fr. 


i- wout.| 


th MS & 
TN 'D 
fugit at AT n sa TETEL 
ta and devermrmate.} “Unfixed; not de- 
ned; indefinité - TA 
A Therdys of the fae calour'were by tirns tranf 
mitted at one thicknefS,. amd reflected at another 
ptiicknefs, for anéndsserncinate numberof fucceifions.” 
a ee ae ae 4 Newion’s Opticks, 
Inpers’aRMINATELY. adv. [iz and deter» 
“minalely.)  Indefinitely; not in any fet- 
tled manner, a 


t 


t . wa t o a E it 
iai His perfpicacity difcerned the loaS{tone to refpeét 


the North, when ours beheld it indeterminately 
w 3 sow T y p brow, 
The depth of the bold is sadererminately cxprálTed; 
inthe defcription, | to Arbuthncticn Coins. 
INDETERMINED. adj; [iz aad, determined.) 
a tar, TE 


Unfertléd | unfixed: < 


We Would not amèfe ourfelves with floating words — 
of fndvtermined Gignification, which we ean ule in 
fevéral lenis to ferve a turn, © © sa =; Loeke. 

INDETERMINA'TICN, x. f. [in and determi- 
zation. | Want of determination; wantiof 
o fixed or ftated. direCion. j : 

By contingents I underftand all things which: miry 
be done, and muy not be done, may happen, or may 
not happen, by'reafon of the fadercrminatinn or ace 

» cidental concurrence uf: the caufes. > Bramhall. 
Inpero'rion. 2. /. [indevation,: Fr. in and 
Ly 7 es . . a 
devoiie: Want of devotion; irreligion. 
* Fetus iuake the church the teene of ott penia 
‘tence, as of our faults; deprecate out former inde- 
vottizn, and, by an exemplary reverence ,“redrels the 
feandal of protanenefs. km Decay of Piety, 
Inpevou't. adj. [ideaus Fr. te and’ de> 
Nor levout; ‘Not religious; irre- 
Ri 4 


re) 


ligious. :* ’ " Pm om 
', He prays much; yet curfes more; whilft he is 
meek, but fadevaur, Decay, of Piety 
Inpex. 2. f (Latin. | i , 
t. The difcoverer; the pointer out. i 
Taftes are the sadexes‘of tlie ditfereut qualities of 
plants, as well as of all-forts‘of aliment, Aréurhnor. 
“Phat which was once the index to pohit ouall 
virtues, does:now mark -outithat part of the world 
owhere the leat. of them refides. Decay of Pitty, 
2. The hand thar-points to any thing,‘asto 
the hour or way. , a 3 
"hey have no more: inward: felconfeioufnefs of 
what they do or fuffer than the index ota watch, of 
the hour it points to. i Bentley. 
3. The table of contents toa book, * ~ 
In fuch indexes, although {mally ~ -4 a 
Ta their fubfequent volumes, there is feen ‘ 
The baby figure'ol the giaut mais. - | 
Of things to come,-at large. i Shakefprare,, 
If a book has no izdex or good table of contents, 
tis vety utful to make one as you are reading it, 
andin your jadex to take notice only of parts new 
to you. Watts. 
Invexre’Rity. x. f. [fn and ‘dexterity Y 
„Want of, dexterity; want of readinefs ; 
want of ‘handinefs ; clumfinefs; aukward- 
nefs. . nd 
‘Phe fxdexterity of our confumption-curers demons 
ftrates their dimnefs in beholuing its caufes. Harvey, 


UNDIAN Arrow-root. n. f. (marcanta, Lat.] 
A root. ‘ 4 
A fovereign remedy for the bite of wafps, and the 
poifon of the manchineel tree. ‘This rootthe . 
Indians apply to extract the venom of their arrows, 


vr 


pey . Miller, 
Uroran Croft. x. f [acriviola, Lat.] A 
Pint" - Miller. 


i. at 

Uxoran Fig. a. f. [opuntia, Latin.] A 

plant. E £> É 
Invian Red. x. f. Is'a fpecies of ‘ochre ; 
avery fine purple earth, and of a firm, 
* compact texture, and’ great weight. Hiit., 
INDICANT. adj. ce aia Show- | 
“ ing; pointing out; that which direéts’ 
what is to be done in any difeafe, ° 
To 


IND 
To INDICATE. v: a. [indico, Latin.) , 
1. To fhow ; to point out. at oll 
2. [In phyfick.] To point ont a remedy. 
- See Inoicarion, nd 


Inprca'rron, n. f. (indicatior, French; in- f 


dicatio, from indico, Latin. ), ‘ ot 
1. Mark; token; fign; note; fymptom. 

-1 The frequent ftops they make in the moft conve- 

nient places, are a plain indication of their weari- 

‘ nefs, Addifon. 

We think that our fucceffes are a plain indication 

of the divine favour towards us. 


vital, prefervative, curative, and pallia- 
` tive, as it dire€ts what is to be done.to 


_ continue life, cutting off the caufe of an | 


approaching diftemper, curing it whilft it 
. is actually prefent, or leffening its effects, 
or taking off fome of its fymptoms before 


~- it can be wholly removed. 
“The depravation of the inflruments of mattication 
ia anatoral indication of aliquid diet. Arbuthnot. 


3. Difcovery made; intelligence given. 


If a perfon that hada fair eftate-in reverfion, fi 


fhould be affured by fome fkilful phyfician, that he 


1 would inevitably fall into a difeafe thar would totally |; 
fry; if, lF 


deprive him of his under(tanding and ©, 
fay, upon a certain belief of this indication, the man 
fhould appear overjoyed at the news, would not all 
that faw him conclude that the diftemper had feized 
him? . Bentley, 
4- Explanation; difplay. . 


Thefe be the things, that govern nature: princi- 


~ pally; and without which you cannot make any true |i ° 
analyfis, and indication of the proceedings of nature, | 


Bacon's Natural Hiffory, 
Invir'cative. adj. [ixdicativus, Lat.] 
1. Showing; informing; pointing out. 
2. [In geammar.} A certain modification 
_ of a verb, exprefling affirmation, or indi- 


cation. 7 
The verb is formed in’a certain manner to affirm 


. deny; or interrogate; which formation, from. the f 


principal ufe of it, is called: the indicative mood. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Invi'cativerny. adv. [from indicative.) 
In fuch a manner as fhows or betokens. 
"Thefe images, formed in the brain, are indica- 


Inpicr. See INDITE, 
tives : ’ > > ' 
Inoierion. nif. [indiaion, Fr. indico, Lat. ] 
t. Declaration ; proclamation. , 
After a legation ad res repetendas, and a refufal, 
and a denunciation and indiclion of a war, the war 
is left at large. A Bacon. 
2. {In chronology.) The indid?ion, infti- 
tuted by Conftantine the Great, is pro- 


' perly a cycle of tributes, orderly difpofed, | 


for fifteen years, and by it accounts of 
that kind were kept. Afterwards, in 
~ memory of the great victory obtained by 
Conftantine over Mezentius, 8 Cal. O&. 
312, by which an entire freedom was given 
to Chriftianity, the eouncil-of Nice, for 
the honour of Conftantine, ordained that 
the accounts of years fhould be no longer 
kept by the Olympiads, which, till thar 
time had been done; ° hut that, inftead 
thereof, the indi&ion fhould be made ufe 
of, by which to reckon and date their 
years, which hath its epocha 4. D. 313, 


An- la 
InvilerexEnce.Qm Se (indifference, Er. 
Invi FeRENCY. indifferentia, Latin. ] 
1, Neutrality; fufpenfion ;. equipoife or 


frecdom.from motives on either fide. 


a 


r Atterbury, |; 
2. [In phyfic.} Indication is of four kinds : |: 


n 


INDIFFERENT. adj. [indifferent, 


-IN-D 


Tq chaice of committees it is, better»te chufe in- 
diferent perfans, than to make aa ixdifftrency by 
puttiag in thofe that are ftrong on both fides. |” 

a „= Bacon's Effays. 

By an equal tadiferency for all truth, I mean, 
not loving it as fuch, before we know it to be true. 

7 ` l; Tache, 
A piep indifferency in the, mind, not déter- 
minable by its lat jadgment, would be es great an 
| imperfedtion as the want of indifferéncy to act, or 
» not to at, till determined by the will. Locke. 

Thofe who would borrow light from expofitors, 
confult either only thofe who have the good luck to 
be thought found and ‘orthedoz, avoiding thofe of 
different fentiments ; or elfe with fadifferency look 
‘into notes of all commentators. ' o Lorke. 
2. Impartiality. eae a 

Read the book with éndiferency and judgment, 
and thou canit nót butgreatly commend it, ` 
< d Whitgifte. 
| 3. Negligence; want of afféGtion ; uncon- 

cernednefs, 
Indifference cannot buti be criminal; when it is 
¢ convertant -about objects which are fo far from being 
of an indifferent nature, ‘that they are of the higheft 
‘importance. . - 7 t Addifon. 
A place which we muff pafs through, not only with 
the indifference of ftrangers, but with the vigilance 
of thofe who travel through the country ofan enemy, 


Rogers. 
Indiff'rencr, clad in wifdorn's guile, 
All fortitude of mind fupplies ; 
For how can ftony bowels melt, 
In thofe who never pity felt ? Swift. 


He will let you know he has gota clap with as 
much indifferency as he would a piece of public news. 
ha Swift. 

The people of: England. thould be frighted with 
the French king and the Pretender once a-year: the 
want of obferving this neceflary precept, has pro- 
duced great indifference in the vulgar. Arbuthnot. 


„4. State in which no moral or phyfical rea- 


fon preponderates; fate in which there is 
no difference. a 
Tho choice is left to our diferetion, eacept 
. principal bond of fome higher duty remove the /z- 
difference that fuch things have in themfelves: their 
* indifference is removed, if we take away our own 
liberty. ' Hooker: 
Fr. tue 
differens, Lat.] 


te Neutral; not determined on either fide. 


` tively of the fame Species with thiofe of fenfe. Grews 
and its deriva- |} 


Doth hia majeity 
Incline to it or no? 
He feems indifferent, Shakefp. 

Being indifferent, we fhould receive and embrace 
Opinions according as evidence gives the ateeitation 
of truth. Locke, 
Let guilt or fear me 

Dittorb man’s ret; Cato knows neither of them: 

Indifferent in his choice to fleep or die. ae” 
Z» Unconcerned ; inattentive; regardlefs. 

One thing was all to yon, and your fondnefs made 

you indifferent to every thing elfe; Temple. 

It was a law of Solon, that any petfon who, in 

the civil commotions of the republiek, femained 

neuter, or an indifferent {pectator ot the contending 

parties, fhould be condemned to perpetual banith- 

ment. Addifon's Freebolder, 

Bat how indi fora foever man may be to eternal 

happinefs, yet furely to eternal mifery none can be 

_ indifferent, Rogers. 

'3- Not to have fuch difference as that the 

' one is for its own fake preferable to the 
other. 

The nature of things indifferent is neither to be 
commanded nor forbidden, but left frec aad arhitrary. 

j Hooker. 

Caftoms, which of themflves are Indifferent in 
other kingdoms became exceedingly evil in this realm, 
by reufon of the inconvenicneres which followed 
thereupon. mA Davies, 

Though at Grit it was fres, and in my choice 
whether orno I thould'publith thefe difcourfes; yfir 
the poblication’ being once refolved, the. dedication 
wus not fo indiferente > ' 


$ 


Soarh, | 


IN-D 


This I mantion only aa my coxjefbure, it beieg 
indifferent to the matter which way the lcarned fha 
determine, ‘ k Lacke, 

4+ Impartial; difinterefted. 5 

` Metcalfe was- partial to none, but fxdifcecne ta 
„all; a maker for the whole, .and a father to every 
“one, , Afcham. 

_ _ Lama moft poor woman, and a ranger, | 
Born out of your dominions; having here * 

No judge indif*rent, and no more affurance 

Of equal friendfhip and proceeding. Skalefp, 
There can: hardly be an indifferent trial had bee 

tween the king and the fubject, or between party 

and party, by realon of this general kindred and 

confanguinilye > o oy Davicr. 

g. Paflable; having mediocrity ; of a mid- 

dling ftate; neither good nor wort. 
This is an improper and colloquial ufe, 


efpecially when applied to perfons. '*: 
Some things admit of mediocrity : 
A counfellor, or pleader at the bar, 
May want Meffala’s pow'rful eloquence, 
~ Or be lefs read than decp Caffelius ; 
Yet this indiff ‘rent lawyer is ertcem'd, Refecmmon, 
Wha would excel, when few can make a teft, 
Betwixt indig@ ren: writing and the beit? Drydens 
This has obliged me to publifh an indifferenp cole 
lection of poems, for fear of being thought the author 
of a warle, Priors 
There is not one of thefe fubjedts that woutd 
not fell a very indifferent paper, could I think of 
gratifying the publick by fuch mean and bafe me- 
thoda. ` j ' Addifor. 
6. In the fame fenfe it has the force of an 


adverb, Pr“ =t e >y- j 
Tam myfelf indiferent honeft; but yet L coold 
accufe me of fúch things, that i¢ were better that 


‘my mother had not borne me, Sharee: Hamiet, 

' Thiswillrafea great fcum'on it, ahd léave your: 
wine indifferent clear. Mortimer, 
InpiFRERENTLY. adv. — [indifferentir, 


Latin.} y” 
1. Withont diftin&tion; without preference. 
Whiteachi iia mean between all colours, having 
Athf indifferently to: them all, fo aa with equal.-fa- 
cility to be tinged. with any of chem, Newton, 
Were pardon extended. indifferently to all, which 
of them would think himfelt under any particular 
obligation? a Addifon. 
Though a church-of-England-man thinks every 
fpecies of government equally Jawlul, he does not 
think them equally expedient, of for every country 
indifferently, . i wifi, 
2. kqually; impartially. , ? 
They may truly and indifferently minitter juftice. 
A U “+ Common Prayers 
3. In a‘ntutral ftate;, without with or avere 
‘fion. "ir s 
Set horour in one eye, and death i? th other, 
And I will look on death indifferenrly, Shaikefpe 
4. Not well; tolerably; paffably ; middling. 
A moyle will draw indifferently wells and’ carry 
great burthens, Cares’, 
I hope it may indifferently entertain youe lordihip 
at an unbending hour. 28 
An hundred and fitty of their beds, {own together, 
kept me but very indigarentlyfrom the floor. 
` Gulliver's Travels, 
Yrorcence. 2a fi (indigence, Fr. indi- 
Ynoicsncy.§ .geatiay- Latin.) Want; 
penury; poverty. 
Where therc is happinefs, there muft not be indie 
grmey, or want ot any due comforts of life, r 
LE Burnet's Theorys 
For ev'n that indigence, that. brings me low, 
Makes me thyfelf, and him above to know, Dryden. 
Athens worfhipped God with temples and fae 
crifices, as if he needed habitation and fuftenance; 
and that the heathens had fuch a mean apprehanfion 
about the intigency of their gods, appears frdm 
Aritophanes and Luciahy: > - Bentleys 


Inpilcexous. adj, [indigenes Fr.) tydigeaa, 
Lat.] Native to a country; Originali 
tO ntry pinay 
produced or born-in a-region, ? 
Negros 


TND 


grod Neproee’were albtrantpdrted from Afties, and are } 27 Bringing indignety ; difgraceful, This f 


IND 


1.» glovcindigenouser proper natives of America Brown}. is“a word not in ufe, ° 


Shade is wonderful to odferve one creature, that. is 
` mankiud, /adigencus to fo many different climates. 
er tare te oe Arbuthnot. 
UNDIGENT.. edj [indigent a Fre indigens, 

Lat.) 
4, Poors. needy; neceffitous. 
Charity confists io ‘relieving the indigent. AZdifon. 
gy Inwant; wanting; with of. 
<4 tRejoice, O Albion, fever’d from the world, 
{By mature’s wife indalgence p indigent 
b Of nóthiàg from without. Phillips, 
“Void; empty. 
& Such bodies have the tangibie parts indigent of 
“© moifture. Bacon, 
Inpi/cest. adj. [indigefe, French ; 
Inpvi'cestED. $, indigefur, tin.] 
1. Not fepatated. into diftin’ orders ; not 
regularly difpofed. 
This mals, of érdigcfird matter, or chaos, created 
in the begianing, was without the proper form, 


which it afterwards acquired. Raleigh. 
* Belore the feas, and this terreĝrial ball, 
” One wss the face of namre, if a face; 
~ Rather a rude and fxdige/ted mais. Dryden. 


2. Not formed, or thaped. Zxdige? is not 
u now in ufe. 
» Seta form upon that indige? “ig 
- So thapelefs and fo rude. Sbakefp. King Jobn. 
“+ ‘Hence, heap of wrath, foul iadigefled tump 5 
As crooked in thy manners as thy T _ Shakefp. 
. Not well confidered and methodifed. 
By irkfume deformities, through endlefs and fenfe- 
lefs effultons ot TE daha they oftentimes 
1- difgrace the worthicit part AChriftian duty towards 
God. Hooker. 
+, The political creed of the high-principled men 
bets the protellaat fuccefion upon ah. ner foundation 
» thau all theindigified fchemes of thuice who profels 


- revolution privciples. | Swift. 
4. Notconcotted in the ftomach. 
Dreams are bred 
From rifing fumes of indigefied food. Dryden. 


. Not brought to fuppuration. 

His wound was infigefied and inflamed. ifeman. 
Ixpice'stiBie. adj. [from in and digefli- 
v ble.) Not conquerable in the ftomach ; 

not convertible to nutriment. 

* Eggs are the moft nourifhing and exalted of all 
asima! food, and moft imfigefible : no body can di- 
gett the fame quantity of them as of other food. 

: - Arbuthna on Diet. 

Ixpice'’stion, 2. fe [indigeflion, Fr. from 

+ inand digeftion J 

1. A morbid weaknefs in the ftomach ; 
want of concottive power. 

2. The ftate of meats unconcotted. 

"The fumes of indigefion may indifpofe men to 
* thought, as well as to difeafes otdanger and pain. 

emple. 

Te INDI'GITATE. v. a. [indigito, Lat.) 

To point out; to fhew by the fingers. 

Antiquity erpreffed numbers by the fingers: the 

 depreffing this nger,- which in the left hand implied 
but fix, sn the right hand indigtrared fix hundred. 
Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 

3 As though there were a feminality of urine, we 
fooliftily conccive we behold therein the anatomy of 
every particle, and.can thereby indigitate their. af- 
feétions. Brown's Vulgar Evrcurs. 

We ate not to indigitate the parts tranfmittent. 

Harvey. 

Fepicitation: m f. [from indigitare.) 

The act of pointing out or fhewing, as 
by the finger. 


Which things I conceive no obfcure dmigitation of f 


providence. More againft Atheifm, 
Jarpi'on. adj.. [indigne, Fr. indignus, Lat.) 
% Unworthy; undeferving. 

Where there is a kingdom that is altogether un- 
able or indign to govern, is it juft for another nation, 
that is civil or policed, to fubúue them ? 

Vou. I. 


Bacon, 1 
A 


And all indign and bafe adverfities "he 
Make head againft my eftimation. Shakefp. 
Inp’cxant. adj. [indignans, Lat.] An- 
gry ; raging; inflamed at once with anger 
and difdain. 
He (courg’d with many a ftroke th? Jadignaar 
waves. Milton. 
The luftful monfter fled, purfued by the valourous 
aad indignant Martin. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
What rage that hour did Albion's foul poffefs, 
Let chiefs image, and let lovers guefs ! 
He ftrides indig want, and with haughty cries 
To fingle fight the fairy prince defies. Tickel, 
Inpicna'tion.a./. (indignation, Fr. indig- 
Bore, La] T 


1. Anger mingled with contempt or difguft. 

Sutpend your /adignation againtt my brother, till 

you derive better teltimony of his intente Sbake/p. 

From thofe officers, warm with izdigzuation at 

the infolences of that vile rabbie, came words of great 

contempt. Clarendon. 
But keep this fwelling indignation down, 


And let your cooler reafon now prevail, Rowe. 
z. The anger of a fuperiour, 
There was great indignation again Ifrael. 
2 Kings. 


3. The effet of anger. 
If heav’ns have any grievous plague in fores 
Let them hurl down their fadignation 
On thee, thou troubler of the world, Skake/p. 
Inoioniry. m f. [tedignites, from indignus, 
Lat. indignité, Fr.) Contumely; con- 
temptuous injury ; violation of right ac- 
companied with infule, 

Bithops and prelates could not but have bleeding 
hearts to behold a perfon of great place and worth 
conftraiacd ta endure lo foul indigaitier. Hooker, 

No emotion of paflion tranfported me, by the jn- 
dignity of his carriage, to any thing unbefeeming 
myfelf. x King Charles, 

Man be made, and for him built ` 
Magnificent this world, and earth his feat, 

Him lord pronounc’d; aod, O indignity! 
» Subjected to his fervice angel-wings, 
¢ And flaming minifters, to watch aad tend 
Their earthly charge... Milton, 
He does not fee how that mighty paffion for the 
charch can well confit with thofe indigaitier and 


that contempt men beltow on the clergy. Swift, 
To more exalted glories barn, 
Thy mean indignities 1 feorn, Pattifon. 


I'npvico. n, Je [rudicum, Lat.] A plant, 
by the Americans called anil. In the 
middle of the flower is the ftyle, which 
afterwards becomes a jointed pod, con- 
taining one cylindrical feed in one parti 
tion, from which indigo is made, which 
is ufed in dying for a blue colopr. 

Miller. 

INDIRECT. adj. (indire, Fre indirectus, 
Lat.] 

2. Not ftrait; not rectilinear. 

z. Not tending otherwife than obliquely oz 
confequentially to a purpofe ; as, an ndi- 
re@ accufation. 

3. Wrongs improper.- 


The tender prince 


Would fain have come with me to meet your grace; - 


But by his mother was perforce with-held, 
-——Fy, what an Indireé and peevith courle 
Is this of hers? Shukefp, Rickard.V1, 
4. Not fair ;.not honek. 
: Think you, that any means under the fun 
Can affecure lo indire& a courfe ? Danil. 
Thofe things which they do know they may, upon 
. fundry indire@ confiderations, let pals; and although 
themfelves do not err, yet may they deceive others. 
Hocker. 
O pity and fhame | that they who to bive well 
~ Enter’d fo fair, theuldturn afidey to tread 
Paths iadire®, - Miltone 


AND 

Indie dealing will be difcover’d one time be” 
other, and then he lofes his reputation, ` \Tillotfor 

Inprre'ction. wf, [in and directicx.| 

t. Oblique means ; tendency not in a ftrait- 
line. 9 k 

And thus da we,-of wifdom and of teach, ` 
With windlaces, and with effays of byas, * 

~ By indirettions find dire€tions out. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

2. Difhoneft practice. Not ufed. 

I had rather coin my beart than wring 
From the hard hands of peafants theis vile tralh, 

By any indireivir. Shakefp. Julius Cafar: 

Inpirnelctry. adv. [from indired.] ` 

1. Not in aright line ; obliquely. 

2., Not in exprefs terms. 

Still the (uppreffes the name, which continues his- 
doubts and hopes; -and‘at laft the iadireé?y men- 
tions ite . Broome, 

3- Unfairly ;. not rightly. 

He bids you then refign 
Your crown and kingdom, ixdireé?/yheld 
From him the true challenger. Shakefp Henry Y 

He that takes any thing trom hisneighbour, which 
was juitly‘ forfeited, to tatisfy his own revenge ar 
avarice, is tied to repentance, but not to reftitution :” 
becaufe I took the forfeiture indireét/y, Yam anfwer- 
able to God for my unhandfome, unjuft, or unchati- 
table circumftances. Taylor. 

ÍNDIRE'CTNESS. 2. fe [in and dirednefre) 

1. Obliquity. ipa 

2. Unfairnefs; difhonefty ; fraudulent ‘art. 

INDIS'CERNIBLE. adj. [in and dicervible.]. 

Not perceptible ; not difcoverable.~ 

Speculation, which, ta my dark foul, 

Depriv'd of reafon, is as indifoernibte a” J 
As colours to my body, wanting fight,-  Denbarws 

Inpisce'RNIBLY adv. [from‘indyfernible. | 
In a manner not to be perceived. 

Invisce/artipte. adj. [ix and diferp- 
tible.] Not to be feparated ;- incapable’ 
.of being broken‘or deftroyed by diffalu- 
tion of parts. 

NDISCERPTIBILITY, x: fe- [from india 

cerptible, | Incapability of diffolution. 

Inpiscoverx. 2 /. [ia and. difrovery.}: 

The fate of being hidden. An unulual: 
word.. d j 

‘The ground of this affertion was the magnifying. 
efteem of the ancients, aring fram the indifrovery 
of its head, - Browz: 

Inpiscreet. adj. [indiferet, Fr. ix and: 

difcreet.| Imprudent ; incautious ; incon- 
fiderate ; injudicious.- 
Why then 
Are mortal men fo fond and indifercet, + 
So evil gold to feek unto their aid ; r 
And having not complain, and Jiaying it upbraid 2° 
Spenfers 
Tf thou be among thedadifrreet obferve the time ; 
but be continually among men of underftanding. 
Ecclef.. 
InpiscreE'TLY, adv. [from indicreet. | 
Without prudence; without’ confidera- 
tion; without judgment. - 

Job on juftice hath afperfions flung, 

And fpoken indifereetly with hia tongue. Sandys. 

Let a great perfonage undertake an action paffion- 
ately, let him manage it indifercet/y, and he thal) 
have enough to flatter him, © “Taylor, 

INDISCREITION, n, fe [indiferetion, Fr. in 

and diferetion.} Imprudence; rafhnefs ; 
inconfiderationy 
Indifcretion fometimes ferves us well, - 

When our deep plots do fail. Shakefp. Hamete 
His offences did proceed rathér from negligence, 

rathnels, or other indifererion, than fram auy mali- 

cious thuught. Hayward, 

4 Loole pagers have been obtained from us by the- 
importunity and divulged by the indifcrerion of 
friends, although rettrained by promifes, — Swift, 

6N. F Innisa 


IND 


INDISCRIMINATE. y [indiferiminaius, 


‘Latin:] Undiftinguifhable; not marked | 


„with any note of diftinétion. : 
INDISCRIMINATELY. adv. [from ind feri- 
minate.) Without diftinction. 

Others ufe defamatory difcourfe purely for love of 
stalk; whofe fpeech, like a flowing-cutrent, bears 
“away indiferiminately whatever lies in its vay: 

Government of the Tongue. 

Liquors, ftrong of acid. falts, deftroy the bluenefs 

of the infufion ofour wood; and liquors, indiferimi- 
minatelyythatabound with fulphureous falts, aere 
it. — ` oyle. 
INDISPENSABLE. adj [French.} Not to 
be remitted ; not to be fpared; neceflary. 

Rocks, mountains, and caverns, againft which 

thefe exceptions are made, are of indifpenfable ufe and 
necefily, as well to earth as to man. Woodward, 
INOISPE'NSABLENESS 2. /. [from indi/pen- 
Jable.) State of not being to be {pared ; 
d neceflity. Grins ae er 
Inpisre'nsas iy. adv, mi indifpenfa- 
ble.) Without -difpenfation ; “withont 
remilon; neceffarily,. |. 
-e< Every one muft look upon himfelf as iadi/penfably 
obliged to tbe practice of duty. Addifen. 
ToINDISPO'SE. v.a. [indifpofer, Fr.] 
r: To make unfit : with for. 
“=~ Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in this 
Jife, any farther than it prepares or indifpofes us for 
“the enjoyment of another, m ~ Atterbury. 
z» To difincline ; to make averfe: with zo. 
It has a frange efficacy to izdi/pofe the heart fo 
religion, | P Sourb's Sermons. 
3. To diforder; to difqualify for its proper 
“functions. `i apes 
_ Whe foul is not now hindered in its adtings by the 
cdittemperature of indifpofed organs. Glanville. 
4- Todiforderfightly with regard tohealth. 

Though it weakened, yet it made him rather izn- 
.difpafed than fick, and did no ways difable him from 
-ftudying. i Walton. 
. To make unfavourable; with wards. 

The king was fufficiently indifpofed towards the 

perfons or the principles of Calvin’s difciples. 
sti, ta ai i Clarendon, 
Iubisposepwess. 2. f. [from indi/pofed. | 
State of unfitnefs or difinclination; dif- 
ordered ftate. ; 
At is not any innate harfhnefs in piety that renders 
the firft eflays of it unpleafant; that is owing only 
to the indifpofedne/s of our own hearts. 
Deeay of Piety. 
fvpssrosirion. 2. fe [indifpofition, Fr. from 
F indifpofe. | TOR 
4. Diforder of health; tendency to fick- 
r nefs ; flight difeafe. - . 
- The king did complain of a continual infirmity of 
body, yet ratheras an éndifpofitiow in health, than 
any fet fickoefs. x ma 
{ have known a great fleet lofe'great occafions, by 
an indifpoftion of the admiral, while he was neither 
well enough to exercife, nor ill enough to leave the 
command, - Temple. 

Wifdom is ftill looking Hig A la the firlt 

indifpoftions into the progrefs of the diieafe. 
vee 5 L’ Efirange. 
His life feems to have been prolanged beyond its 
ratural term, under thafe indifpoftions which hung 
upon the latter partofit. Addifon’i Freebolder. 
2. :Dilinclination ;.diflike ; with to or zo- 

awards. 

Che indifprfition of the.church of Rame zo reform 
herfelf, muit be ftay unto us from performing our duty 
to God. Toaker. 
I'he mind, by every degree of affected unbelief, 
gontraéts more and more of a general indi/pyfition 
towards betieving. r 4 Atterbury. 
Inorseu'TaBLe. adj. [in and difputable.} 

Uncontrovertible ; inconteftable; evident; 

certain. ag mr 


el 


ry 


Inpi'ssoruBLeness. #. f. [from rndiffelu- 


INDISSOLUBLY. adj, [from fedifoluble.] 
1. Ina manner refifting all feparation. 


IND 


-~ There is*no maxim in politicks mores tadi/pu- 


table, than that a nation fhould have many honours 
to referve for thofe wha do national fervices. Addif. 

The apoftle afferts a clear indifputable conclufion, 
which could admit of no queftion. Rogers. 


ĪNDISPUTA'BLENESS. x. f. [from indi/pu- 


table.) The ftate of being indifputable ; 
«certainty; evidence. 


InorsPu'TaBLY. adv. [from indifputable.] 
1. Without  controverfy; certainly; cevi- 


- dently. 
The thing itfelf is queftionable, nor is it indi/px- 
tably certain what death the died. Brown. 


2. Without oppofition. 

They queftioned a duty thathad been indifputably 
ewel, 
ĪNDISSO'LVABLE. adj. {in and diffelvable. | 
t. Indiffoluble; not fe 


granted to fo many preceding kings. 


parable as to its parts. 


Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruft, 
which is an earth taftelefs and /adif/o/vable in wa- 


ter; and ahis earth, imbibed with more acid, be- 


comes a metallick falt. Newton. 


2. Obligatory ; not to be broken; binding 


for ever. 


Depofition and degradation are without hope of 


any remiffion, and therefore the law ftiles them an 
indiffelvable bond; but a cenfure, a diffolvable bond. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon, 


INDISSOLUBILITY. a. fe (indifolubilité, 


Fr, from indifoluble.] 3 


1. Refiftance to a diffolving power; firm- 


nefs; ftablenefs. 

What hoops hold this mafs of matter in fo clofe a 
preflure together, from whence fteel has its firmneds, 
and the parts of a diamond their hardnefs and indi/- 
folubility, Locke. 


2. Perpetuity of obligation. 
Inpisso'nuBLe. adj. [indiffoluble, Fr. in- 


diffelubilis, Lat. in and diffoluble.| 


1. Refifling all feparation of its parts; firm; 


ftable. 


When common gold and lead are mingled, the lead 
may be fevered almott unaltered; yet if, inftead of 
the gold, a tantillum of the red elixir be mingled 
with the faturn, their union will be fo izdiffoluble, 
that there is no poflible way of feparating the diffufed 
elixir from the fixed lead. Boyle. 


z. Binding for ever: fubfifting for ever; 


not to be loofed. 

Far more comfort it were for us, to be joined with 
you in bands of indiffcluble love and amity, to live 
as if our perfons being many, our fuuls were but one, 

i Hooker, 

There is the fupreme and ‘xdiffolubleconfanguinity 

«between men, of which the heathen poet faith we are 
all his generation. Baron's Holy War. 

"Vhey might juftly wonder, that men fo taught, fo 
obliged to be kind to all, fhould behave themfelves 
fo contrary to fuch heavenly inftructions, fuch iadi/- 
Soluble obligations. Scuté, 


ble.) Indiffolubility ; refiftance to fepara- 
tion of parts. ‘ 

Adam, though confitling of a compofition intrin- 
fically diflolvabic, might have held, by the Divine 
Will, a tate ofimmortality and indifolublenc/s of his 
compofition. . Hale. 


On they move 

Indiffolubly firm; nor obvious hill, 

Nor tlrait’ning vale, nor wood, nor ftream divide 

Their perfe& ranks. Milton. 
~ The remaining afhes, by a further degree of fire, 

may be indiffolubly united into glafs. Boyle. 

“They willingly unite, 
Indiffolubly fxm: from Dubrisfouth - ' 
To northern Orcades, Phillips, 


z. Forever obligatorily,: 
Invistilnct. adj, [indiftin®, Fra in and 


difiindtur, katji 


INDIVIDUAL. adj. 


IND) 


1. Not plainly marked; confufede =»: 

© That which is now a horfe, even'with a'thought, 
The rack diflimns, and makes it iadifin@ J 
As water is in water. . Shake}p, 

She warbled in her throat, 

And tun'd her volee to many a merry note: \ “4 
But indifind, and neither {weet nor clear, Dryden. 

When we {peak of the infinite divifibility of matter, 
we keep a very clear and diftinét idea of divifion and 
divifibility ; but when we come to parts too fmall for 
our fenfes, our ideas of thefe little bodies become ob- 
fcure and indiftin£. Watts. 

z. Not exattly difcerning. : 

We throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Ev'n till we make the main and th* acrial blue 

An indiffin® regard. Shekefp, 
INDISTINCTION. 2. /. [from indifind. | 
1. Confufion; uncertainty. 

‘The indifin@ion of many of the fame name, or the 
mifapplication of the act of one unto another, hath 
made fome doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errourt, 

2. Omiffion of difcrimination ; indifcrimi- 
nation. 

An indiftin@ion of all perfons, or equality of all 
orders, is far from being agrceable ta th: will of God. 

a i , ` Spratt. 
InpisTi'NCTLY., adv. [from indifind.] 
t. Confufedly; uncertainly; without de- 
finitenefs or difcrimination. 

In its fides it was bounded diftinétly, but om its 
ends confufedly and indifiinGly, the light there va- 
nifhing by degrees. Nesvton's Optict. 

2. Withont being diftinguithed. 

Making trial thereof, both the liquors foaked in. 

difinGtly through the buwl. Brown's Vulgar Err, 
INDISTI'NCTNESS, #. fe [from indi/in@.] 
Confufton; uncertainty ; obfcurity. 

Thereisan unevennels or indifin€nefs in the ftyle 
of thefe places, concerning the origin and form of the 
earth, Burnet's Theory. 

Old age makes the cornea and coat of the chryftal- 
line humour grow flatter: fo that the light, for want 
of fufficient refraction, will not converge to the bot- 
tom of the eye, but beyond it, and by confequence, 
paint in the bottom of the eye, a confufed picture ;- 
and according to the indi/linEinefs of this picture, the 
object will appear confuled, Newton. 

Inpistu/RBANCE. x. f. [ix and diflurb.] 
Calmnefs ; freedom from ditturbance. 

What is called by the Stoicks apathy, and by the 
Scepticks indifierbunce, feems all but to mean, great 
tranquillity ol mind. Temple, 

individu, individuel, 
Fr. individuns, Latin. 
1. Separate from others of the fame fpe- 
cies; fingle; numerically one. 

Neither is it enough to confult, fecundum genera, 
what the kind and character of the perfon fhould bes 
for the mo't judgment is fhewo in the choice of indi- 


viduals. i i Bacon. 
They prefent us with images more perfect than the 
life, in any individual. Dryden's Dufrefney. 


D 


Mutt the whole man, amazing thought! return 
To the cold marble, or contracted urn ! ‘ 
And never hall thofe particles agree, f 
That were in life this individual he ? Prior. 
` Know all the good that ixdividuwals find, s 
Lies in three words, health, peace, and competence, 

ome = FP 1 Pope. 

We fee each circumftance of art and individual of 

nature fummoned together. by the extent and fecup< 

dityof his imagination, Pope's Preface to the Hiad. 

t would be wife in them, as individual and pri- 

vate mortals, to look back a little upon the ftorms 
they have raifed, as well as thofe they bow efcapeu. 

Swift, 

The object of any particular idea is called an inti. 

vidual; fo Peter is ao individual many London js 

an individual city. 0 o Watts, 

z. Undivided; not to be parted or disjoincd. 

To give'thee being, 1 lent " 

Outof my fide torhee, neareft my heart, 

Subftantial lite, to have thee by my fide : 

Henceforth an individual Soisce dear, Milten. 
Long 


K 


INID + 


Long eternity thall greet our blifs E 
With aa individual kils. f ete Milton. 
Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United, as one individual foul, s 
~ For ever happy- Milten, 
Ixpiviouva'LiTY. m. [from individual.) 
s“ Separate or difttnét exiftence. 

e would tell his inftruétor, that all men were 
rot fingular: that ind.viduality could i be pre- 
dicated of any man; for it was cammonly faid, that 
a man is not the fame he was, and that madmen are 
befide the mfelves. 4 Arbuchrat, 

Ispivi'puancy. adv. [from individual.) 
rv. With feparate or diftintt exiftence: nu- 
merically. f 
How thauld. that fubfit folitarily by itfelf,- which 
hath no fubitance, but individually the very fame 
. whereby others fubit with it? Hooker. 
z. Not feparably; incommunicably. 

I dare not pronounce him omnifeious, that being 
an attribute individually proper to the godhead, and 
Incommunicable to any created fubftance. 

Aakewill, 

To INDIVADUATE., v. a: [from individuns, 

Latin.) To diftinguith from others of 
the fame fpecies; to make fingle. 

Life is individuated into infinite numbers, that 
have their diftinét fenfe and pleafure. More. 

No man is capable of tranflatiog poetry, who, be- 

. fides a genius to that art,- ia not a malter both of his 
authour’s language,and of hisownms- nor mult we on- 
derftand: the language only of the poet, but his par- 
ticular turn of thoughts-and expreffion, which are the 
characters that diflinguith and individuate him from 
all other writers. A Dryden. 

Inpivipua'rion. z. f. [from individuate.) 

“That which makes an individual. 

What is the principle of individuation ? Or what 
is it that makes any one thing the fame as it was 
before ? Watts, 

Inpivioutry. n. f. [from izdividuus, Lat.) 
"The ftate of being an individual; feparate 
exiftence. 

Tsvevi'nery.. af. [ia and divinity.) 
Want of divine power. Not in ufe. 

How openly did the oracle betray his indivlnity 
unto Cretus, who being ruined by hia amphibology, 
and expoftulating with him, received no higher an- 
fwer than the excufe of hiximpotency?- Brown. 

Innivisipi'city. Dx. f. [from indivi- 

Ispivi'stpueness. § fille. State in 
which no more divifion can be made. 

A peftle and mortar will as foon bring any particle 
of matter to indivifiéility as the acuteit thought of a 
mathematician. che, 


Inpivi'steie. adj. [indivifible, Fr. in and 
divifible.| What cannot be broken into 
parts; fo fmall as that it cannot be 
fmaller; having reached the lait degree 
of divifibility. 

By atom, no body will imagine we intend to ex- 
prefs a perfect indivifble, but only the leaft fort of 
natural bodies. = Digby. 

Here is but one indiwifidle point of time abferved, 
but one action performed ; yet the eye cannot com- 
prehend at once the whole object. Dryden, 
woivi'siaty. adv. [from indivifitle.] 
So as it cannot be divided. 
Inpo'cisie. adj. [iz and docible.] Un- 
- teachable; infufceptible of inftruGtion. ` 
Inpolcin. adj. [indceile, Fre indecilis, 

latin.] Unteachable; incapable of ‘be 

ing inftru€ted. 1 
._ Thefe certainly are the fools in the text, indoci/, 

intractable fools, whofe ftolidity can baffle all argu- 
ments, and is proof againft demonftration itfelf, 
Bentley's Sermons, 

Invocr'tity. 2. f. [indocilité, Ft. in and 

docility.} Unteachablenefs; refufal ` of 

j 


I 


inftruction, 
i 


IND 
To tINDOCTRINATE. œ. a. [exdoftriner, 
old French.) To inftru@; to tin@ure 
+ with any fcience, or opinion, 

Under a mafter that difcourfed excellently, and 
took much delight in fnxdoffrinating his young un- 
experienced favourite, Buckingham had obtained a 
quick conception of {peaking very gracefully and 
pertinenily. Clarendon. 

They that never peept beyond the common belief, 
in which their eafy underftandings were at firit in- 
doftrinated, are ftroogly aflured of the truth of their 
receptions. Glanville. 

INDOCTRINATION, x. f. [from indodri- 
nate.| Inftru€tion; information. 

Although poftulates are very accommodable unto 
junior indečtrinations, yet are thefe authorities not 
to be embraced beyond the minority of our intel- 


le€tuals. Brown. 
VNDOLENCE. | xe f. n and doko, Latin; 
I'nporency. f] indolence, Erench.] 


t. Freedom from pain. 
As there muft be ixdslency where there is happi- 
nefs, fo there muft not be indigency. Burnet. 
1 have eafe, if it may not rather be called indolence, 
Hough, 
2. Lazinefs; inattention; liftleffnefs. 


Let Epicurus give indalency as an attribute to his | 


gods, and place in it the happinefs of the bleft: the 
Divinity which we worfhip has given us not only a 
precept agaioft it, but his own example to the con- 
trary. Dryden, 

The Spanith nation, roufed from their ancient 
indolence and ignorance, feem now to improve trade, 


Bolingbroke. 
INDOLENT. adj. [French.] 
1. Free from pain. So the chirurgeons 
fpeak of an indolent tumour. i 
2. Carelefs ; lazy; inattentive; liftlefs; 
M1 fits a chief 
To wafte long-nights in indolent repofe, 
Pipe's Hiad, 
IxpoLentuy. adv. [ftom indolent.) 
1. With freedom from pain. 
2..Carelefsly; lazily; inattentively ;~ Jif- 
lefsly. Í 

While tull’d by found, and-undifturb’d by wit; 

Calm and ferene you Jndolently fit. Addifon. 

To Invo'w. wv. a. [indotare, Latin.) To 
portion; to enrich with gifts, whether 
of fortune or nature. Sec Enpow. 

INDRA'UGHT. x. f: [in and draught. 

1; Anopening in the land into which’ the 
fea flows. 

Ebbs and floods there could be oone, when there 
was no indraugbts, bays, or guiphs torreceive a flood. 

k, Raleigh, 
2. Inlet; paffage inwards. 
Navigable rivers are indraugts to attain wealth, 
a s Bacon. 
To Inore'NCH: v. a. [from drench] To 
foak; to drown. : 

My hopes lic drown’d; in many fathoms dee 
They lie indrench'’d. Shakef{p-Trailus and Creffida. 

Inpu’s1ous.. adj. p and dubious.) Not: 
doubtful; not fufpe€ting ; certain. 

Hence appears thé vulgar vanity of repofing an in- 
dubious confidence in thofe antipettilential fpirits. 

i Harveys 

Invu‘sitaBLe. adj. [indubitabilis; Late 

indubitable., Fr. in and dubitable.| Uns 

* doubted; unqueftionable; evident; cer- 
tain in appearance ; clear; plain. 

When general obfervations are drawn from fo many 
particulars as to become certain.and indubitable, 
thefe are jewels of knowledge. Warts on the Mind, 

INDU'BITABLY. adv. [from iñdubitable.] 
Undoubtedly ; unque le ; 
If we tranfport thefe proportions from audible to 
~ vifible objects, there will induditably refult from 
| either a graceful and harmonious contentment. 
4 Wotton’s Archite@ure,'. 


L N Í» 

The- patriarchs were induditably invefted witb 
barh thefe authorities. ? Spratt. 

I appeal to all fober judges, whether our fouls sary 

be only a mere echo from clafhing atoms; or rather 
indubitably muĝ proceed from a {piritual fubitance. ` - 
Ba .  Benthey. 

Inpu'sitate. adj. [indubitatus, Latin} 
Unquettioned; certain; apparent; evident. 
If he ftood npon his own title of the honfe of Lan- 
cafter, he knew it was condemned by parliament, 
and tended directly to tlre difinherifon of the line 
of York, held then the iadsdirate heirs of the crowns 
Bacon's Herry VII, - 

I have been tempted «to wonder how, a:nong thé 
jealanfies of ftate andscourt, Edgar Atheling could 
febfitt, being then the apparent and indubitate heit 
ofthe Saxon line. Watton, 
To INDU'CE. w. ar- [induite,. Fr, induco, 
Lat.} ' 
1. To influence'to any thing; -to perfuade: 
of perfons: ws sail a 

The felf-fame argument in this kind, which doth 

but induce the vulgar fort tolike, mey coh{train thé 
wifer to yield. 5 a % Hoaker. 
This lady, .albeit the was furnifhed with many 
excellent endowments both of nature and education; 
yet would the never be induced to entertain marriage 


with any; ard. 
Defire with thee frill longer to-converfe rt 
Iudue'd me. Bacemy. 


Let not the covetons defign. of: growing rich jrr- 
„duce you to ruin your reputation, but rather fatisfy 
yourfelf with a moderate fortune; and let your 
thoughts bé wholly takert up with acquiring’to your- 
felf a glorious name. 4 Dryden. 
2. To-produce by perfuafion'or influence : 
of things. hd d 

Let the vanity of the times be reftrained, which ' 
the neighbourhood of other naticns have induced; 

~ we ftrive apace to exceed our pattern. Bacon. 

As belief is abfolutely neceffary toiall mankind, - 
the evidence for inducing it mult b: of that nattre? 
as to accommodate itfel to all fpecies of men. 

. q h Forbes. =. 
3. To-offer by way of indudtion,- or 'cdri-- 
fequential reafoning. 

They play much’ upon the fimile, or -illuftrative 
argumentation; to induce their ‘enthymemes unto the ~ 
people, and take up popular conceits. Brown. - 

4. To inculcate; to enforce. ' A N 


This induces a geoeral change of opinion, con” ~ 

cerning the perfon or party like to be obeyed by the - 
. greatelt or ttrongeft part ofthe people. Temple. 
5. To caufe extrinfically; to produce; to : 

effect. | ‘ 

Sour things fniuce*a contraction-in the nesves > 
“placed in the mouth of the ftomach, which is a 
* great caufe'of appetite. Bacon, 

Acidity, as it is nat the natural ftate of the ani- 
mal fluidsy but fvdueed by aliment, is to be cured by 
aliment with the-contrary qualities. Arbuthnot. 

6. To introduce; to bring into view. 

To exprobrate their ftupidity, he induectd the pro” ~ 
vidence of ftorks: now, if the bird had been unm ` 
known, the illuftration had been obfeure,-and (he : 

, exprobation not fo.proper. - Brown. 

The poet may be feen imduveing his perfonages in 
the firt Hiad, where he difcoveis their humours, + 
interefls, and defigns. Pope. 

Je To bring on; to fuperinduce; to effs& 
gradually. . Mes 

Schifm is marked out‘by the apoftle as a kind of 
petrifying crime, whith indwecs that induration to 
which the fearful expectation of wrath is confequent. 

Decay of Piety. 
Inou'cemenT. wef. [from fuduee.| Mover 
to any thing; that ‘which allures ‘or - 
erfuades to any thing. 

The former inducements do now moch more pre- - 
vail, ‘when the very thing hath miniftered further 
reafon. Hooker. 

Many indueements, befides Scripture, may ilead 
me to that, which if Scripture be againft, they are 
ef no value, yet otherwife are ftrongly effectua! to - 
perfuade. Elooker. 

6N2- That 
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Thst mov'd me to't, 
Then mark th’ inducement. Shake/p. Henry VIM, 

He lives - 5 
Higher degree of life; inducement krong 
For us. 

My inducement hither, 

‘Was not at prefent here to find my fon. 


J « 


Milton. 
Milten. 


Enftancesappear of oppreffion, ta which there appears 


no inducement from the circumflances of the actors. 


Rogers. 


Ixpu'cer. m f. [from induce.) A per- 
fuader; one that influences. N 
JoINDUCT. v. a. (eligya Latin. ] 
1. To introduce; to bring in. 
The ceremonies in the gathering were firft irr- 
ducted by the Venetians. Sandys's Travels, 
2, To put into.a@ual .poffeffion of a benc- 
fice. 
1f a perfon thus inftituted, though not induéed, 
takes a fecond benefice, it thall make the firft void. 
s Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Ispulenion. zef. [indudlion, Fr — 


Pel < 
a. Introduétion ; entrance ; anciently ‘pre- 
face. 
Thefe ptomifes are fair, the parties fure, 
And our indwétion full of profp’rous hope. Séake/p. 
2. [nduđion is when, from feveral particular 
propofitions, we infer one general : as, the 
doétrine of the Socinians cannot be proved 
from the gofpels, it cannot be proved from 
the aéts of the apoftles, it cannot be 
proved from the epiftles, nor the book of 
revelations; therefore it cannot be proved 
from the New Teftament. Watts's Logick. 
. The inquifition by éxduéiow is wonderful hard ; 
for the things reported are full of fables, and new 
-esperiments can hardly be made out with extreme 
-€aution. am Bacon. 
Mathematical things are only capable of clear de- 
moriftration : conclufions in natural philofophy are 
proved by induétion of experiments, things moral 
‘by moral arguments, and matters of fact by credible 
teftimony. Tillotfor. 
Although the arguing from experiments and ob- 
fervations by fxdué?ion be no demonftration of ge- 
meral conclufions, yet it is the beft way of arguing 
which the nature of things admits of, and may be 
Jooked upon as fo much the ftronger by how much 
the induéticx is more general: and if no exception 
-eccur from phenomena, the conclufion may be gene- 
sal. Newton's Opt. 
He brought in a new way of arguing from in- 
du®ion, and that grounded upon obfervation and ex- 
periments, T Baker. 
3. The att or ftate of taking poffeflion of an 
ecclefiaftical living. 
Inpu'crive. adj. {from indud.] 
1. Leading; perfuafive : with za, 
A brutith vice, 
Taduftive mainly to the fin of Eve. 
2. Capable to infer or produce. 
Abatements may take away infallible concludency 
ia thefe evidences of tact, yet they may be probable 
and indu@ive of credibility, though not of feienre. 
Hales Origin of Mankind, 
3. Proceeding not by demonttration, bat in- 
du€tion. l 
To Invv'e. v. a. (induno, Latin] 
x. To inveft; to clothe. 
One frit matter all, 
Indu'd with various forms. 


Dilton, 


excellence. 


To INDU'LGE. v. x. 


IxouLrceNcY. 


Ailton. 
2. It feems fometimes to be, even by good 
writers, confounded with exdow or indow, 
to furnifh or enrich with any quality or 


IND 


ToINDU'LGE. v. a. [indulgeo. Latin.] 


1, To encourage by compliance. 
The lazy glutton fafe ar home will keep; 
Indulge his Noth, and fatten with his feep. Dryden. 


2. To fondle; to favour; to gratify with 


conceffion; to fofter. If the matter of 
indulgence be a fingle thing, it has wizh 
before it; if it be a habit, it has iz: as, 
be indulged bimfelf with a dranght of wine ; 
and, he indulged himfelf in foameful drunk- 
ennefse 

A mother was wont to indulge her daughters with 
dogs, fquirrels, or birds; but then they mult keep 
them well. Locke. 

To live like thofé that have their hope in another 
life, implies that we indulge oufelves in the gratifi- 
cations of this life very fparingly. Alverbury, 
3- To grant not of right but favour. 

Ancient privileges, dzdidged hy former kings to 
their people, muft not without high reafon, be revoked 
by their fucceffors. Tayler. 

The virgin ent’ring bright, indulg'd the day 
To the brown cave, and brufi'd the dreams away. 

Dryden, 

But fince among mankind fo few there ate, 

Who will conform to philofophick fare, 
This much | will ixdaige thee for thy cafe, 
And mingle fomething of our umesto pleafe. Dryd. 

My friend, indulge one labour more, 

And feek Atrides. Pope's Odyffey. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night! Pope. 

[A Latinifm not in 
ufc.] To be favourable; to give indul- 
gence: with zo. 

He muft not, by indulging te one fort of reprove- 
able difcoucfe himfelf, deteat his endeavours againft 
the reft. Gow, Tongue. 

INDULGENCE. ne f. (indulgence, Fr. 
from indulge. | 
t. Fondnefs; fond kindnefs. a i 


Reftraint the will not brook ; 
And left to herfelf, if evil hence enfue, 


She firft his weak indulgence will accufe. Milton. 
The glories of our ifle, 

Which yet like golden ore, uniipe in beds, 

Expect the warm indulgencyof heaven. Dryden, 


2. Forbearance; tendernefs: oppofite to 
rigour. 

They err, that through ixdulgence to others, or 
fonik to any fin in themtelves, fubilitute for repen- 
tance any thing les. — Gummond on Fundamentals. 
`” In known images cf life, 1 guefs i 
The labour greater, asth' indudgerce lefs. 
. Favour granted; liberality. | 

1f all thefe gracious imduflgencica are without any 
effet on us, we muñ perifh in our own folly: Regees. 

4. Grant of the church of Rome, ‘hot de- 
fined by themfelves. 

Thou, that giv’ whores indulgences to fin, 

Mil canvafs thee. ~ Shakefp. Iknry Vi. 

Indulgences, d.fpenfes, pardons, bulls, 

The fport of winds. Milton. 

În purgatory, ixtdulgences, and fupercrogation, the 
affertors feem to be unaninions in nothing but profit. 

»  Dreay of Pie'y. 

Leo X. is defervedly infamous for his bafe proti- 
tution of indulgexecs. = Atterbury. 

INDU’'LCENT. adj. (indulgent, Fr. indul- 
Lens s Latin.] 
r. Kind; gentte ; liberal. 
God has done alf for us that the Moh indulgent 
Creator could do for the work of his hands, Ragers. 
2. Mild; favourable. 
Hereafter fuch in ily behalf fhall be 
Th' indulgent cenfure of pofterity. . Waller. 
a Gratifying; favouring; giving way to: 


Pepe. 


‘tthe angel, by whom God indu'd the waters of 


with oft 
Perhefda with fupeinatural virtue, was not feen; yct 


The teeble old, indulgent of their eafe.  Dryd. 


the angel’s prefence was known by the ae a Inpu'LGENTLY. adv. {from indulgent. 
beker. : 3 i h 
His pow'rs, with dreadful Arength endw'd. Without feverity; without cenfure; wh- 


Chapman.| out felf reproach; with indulgence, 


. 


í 


IND 


_ He that not only commits fome afof fin, but lives 
indulgently in it, is never to be counted a regenerate 


mane, flammerd, 
Ixpu'tr. } af. [Ital and French.} 
NOULTO. Privilege or exemption. 


To YNDURATE. v. v. [indura, Latin.} 
To grow hard; to harden. 

Stones within the earth at firft are but rude earth 
or clay; and fo mioerals come at firft of juices con- 
crete, which afterwards indurate, Bacon's Nat. Hig. 

That plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under 
water without approachment of air, we have experis 
ments in coralines. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

To VNDURATE, v. a. hy 
t. To make hard. 


A contracted indurated bladder is a cireumfance 
fomctimes attending on the {tone, and indeed an es- 
traordinary dangerous one. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. To harden the mind; to fear the confci- 
ence, 

Inoura'rion xf. [from [indurate.] 

t. The ftate of growing hard. , 

This is a notable inftance of condenfation and 
induration, by burial under carth, in caves, for a 
long time. Bacon, 

2. “Lhe a€t of hardening. 
3. Obduracy p hardnefs of heart. 

Schifm is marked out by the apoftle as a kind of 
petrifying crime, which induces that induration ta 
which the fearful expectation of wrath is confe- 
quent. Decay of Piety. 

INDUS'TRIOUS. adj. [éndofritux, Fr. 
induftrins, Lat.] 

1, Diligent; laborious; affiduous : oppofed 
to flothful. 

Frugal and indvfriows men ate commonly friendly 
to the eftablifhed government, Temple. 

z. Laborious to a particular end: oppofite 
to remifs. 

He himfclf, being excellently learned, and in- 
duftrious to feck out the net of all things con~ 
cerning the original of his own people, hath fet 
down the teftimony of the ancients truly. Spenfer, 

Let our juft cenfures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Indu firicus foldierthip. 
His thoughts were low : 
To vice izdufrions; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and flothful. 
3. Defigned; done for the purpofe. 

The induffricws perforation of the tendons of 
the fecond juints of fingers and toes, draw the ten- 
dons of the third joints through. Alere, 

Obferve carefully ali the events which happen ei- 
ther by an occafional concurrence of various caufes, 
or by the infufrious application of knowing men. ~ 

Watts on the Mind. 
INDU'STRIOUSLY. adv. [from éaduffrious.] 
te With habitual diligence ; not idly. 
z. Diligently; laborioufly 4 affiduoully. 

Great Britain was never before united under one 
king, notwithitanding that the unitiog had been in- 
dufiricufly attempted both by war and peace. Bacon, 

3. Set forthe purpofe} with delign, > 

Some friends to vice faduffrioufly defend 
Thefe innocent diverfions, and pretend 
“that I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Drpd. 

Lam not under the neceffity ef declaring m RE 
and 1 ixdufirioufly conceal my name, which wholly 
exempts me from any hopes and fears, Swift, 

Ixoustry. a. J. [induffrie, Fr. induftria, 
Lat.] Diligence; affiduity, habitual or 
a@tual laborioufnefs. i 

The fweat of indufiry would dry and die, 

But for the end it works to, Sbakefpeare's Cymh. 
See the laborious bee l ì 

For little drops of honey flee, = * 
And there with humble fweets content her iadufiry. 
Cowley. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the 
nfeful knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft 
to employ our izdujlry, chat we might not live like 
idle loiterers. Morte 


{o 


Shakefpeare, 


Milton. 


INE 
ToINEGRIATE. v.a. [inebrio, Latin. ] 


To intoxicate; to make drunk. 

“Wine fugared inetriaterb lefs than wine pure: 

fops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate more 

than wine of itfelf. _. Bacon, 
Fifth, entering far in meeting with the frefh 

water, as if inebriated, tam up their bellics and are 


taken, a 
To INE'BRIATE. v.x. To grow drunk; 
to be inic ated. 


At Conftantinople, fifh, that come from the Eurine 
faa into the freih water, do inebriate and turn up 
their bellies, fo as you may take them with your 
hard, Bacon. 

Inenria'tion. #. f: ( from inebriate, } 
Drunkennefs ;_ intoxication. i 

That cornelians and bloodftones may be of vir- 
tue, experience will make us grant; but not thet an 
amethyt prevents inebriation, Brown, 

INEFFABILITY. 2./. [from inefable. ] Un- 
fpeakablenefs. 7 

Ine'rrapie. adj. (inefable, Fr. ineffabilis, 
Lat.] Unfpeakable; unutterable ; not 
tobe expreffed. It is ufed almoft always 
in a good fenfe, 

To whom the Son, with calm afpect, and clear, 
Light’ning divine, ineffable, ference! : 
Made afwer - Milton. 

Refle& upon a clear, unblotted, acquitted confci- 
ence, and feed vpon the inefable comforts of the 
memorial of a conquered temptation. South. 

Int'ePaBLY. adv. [from ineffable.] Ina 
manner not to be expreffed. 

He all his father full exprefs’d, y 
Inefably into his face receiv'd. Milton. 

Inerre'crive. adj. [ineffeaif, Fr. in and 
efecive.} That which can produce no 
effet; unattive; inefficient; ufelefs. 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and lifefefs 
trunk; fo is the word of God, without the P, a 
dead and inefrEive letter. aylor. 

He that allures himfelf he never errs, will always 
err; and his prefumption will render all attempts to 
inform him ineffective, Glenville. 

INEFFECTUAL. adj. (in and treffediual. | 
Unable to produce in proper effeét; 
weak; wanting power. 

The publick reading of the Apocrypha they con- 
demn asa thing efiectual unto evil: the bare reading 
even of Scriptures themfelves they miflike, asa thing 
inef{eftual to do good. Hook, 

The death of Patroclus, joined to the offer of 
Agamemnon, which of itfeli had proved inepe fal, 


Pope. 

InerrelcTuaLty. adv. (from ixefcfual,} 
Without effet. 

INEFF'ECTUALNESS #. f. [frominefe2ual.] 
Inefficacy ; want of power to perform the 
proper effect. 

St. James fpeaks of the indef Rualneft of fome 
men’s devotion; Ye afk, and receive not,, wt 
afk amih. Wake, 

Tnerrica’cious. adj. [inefficace, Ft. jn- 
eficax, Latin.} Unable to produce efteéts; 
weak; feeble. Jnff?fual rather denotes 
an actual failnre; and fnefEcacions, an ha- 
bitual impotence to any effect. 

Is not that better than always t0 have the rod in 
hand, and, by trequeat ufe, mifapply and render jn- 
efficaczour this uletul remedy ? Locke. 

Int'Fricacy. æ f. [ix and eficacia, Lat.) 

* Want of power; want of cffea, 

Ixt'LEGANCE. | x. f. [from inclegant. | 

Ine’ EGaNcy, Abfence of beauty ; 

want of elegance, ` 

INE‘'LEGANT, adı, (inelegans, Lat.) 

1. Not becoming; not beautiful; oppofite 
torlgant. © 
ot 


INE 
What order, fo contriv’d as not to mix 
Taftes not welljoin’d ine‘egant, but bring 
Tafte after tatle, upheld with kindtiet change. 

Milton, 
This very variety of fea and Jind, hill and date, 
which is here reputed fo inelegant and unbecoming, 
is indeed extremely charming and agreeable. 
‘ Woodward. 

2. Wanting ornament of language. 

Modern criticks, having never read Homer, but 
in Jow and inelegant tranflations, impute the mean- 
nefs of the tranflation to the poet. Broome. 

INE'LOQUENT. adj. [in and eloguens, Lat.] 
Not perfuafive ; not oratorical; oppofite 
to eloquent. a 

Ine'rT. adj. (ineptur, Lat.] 

1. Trifling; foolit. 

The works of Nature, being neither ofelefs nor 
inept, muft be guided by fome principle of knowledge. 

Mere, 
After their various unfuccefsful ways, 
Their fruizlefs labour, and. inept effays, 
No cauls of thefe appearances they'll find, 
But power exerted byth’ Eternal Mind. Blackmore. 

3. Unfit for any purpofe; ufelefs. 

When the upper and vegetative ftratum was once 
wathed off by rains, the hills would have become 
barren, the itrata below yielding only mere iterile 
matter, fuch as was wholly évepr and improper for 
the formation nf vegetables. Woodward, 

Ine'rTLy. aay. { inepté, Lat.] Triflingly ; 
foolifhly ; unfitly. 

None of them are made foolifhly or ineptly. A 

> More. 

A! things were at firit difpofed by an omnifcient 
intellect, that cannot contrive ineptly, Glanville. 

Ine’ptirupe. m. f [from ineptus, Lat.] 
Unfitnefs. 

The grating and rubbing of the axes againft the 
fockets, wherein they are placed, will caufe fome in- 
eptitude or cefittency to the rotation of the cylinder. 

Wilkins, 

An omnipotent agent works infallibly and irre- 
filtibly, no ixepritude. or ftubbornnefs of the matter 
being ever able tohinderhim., Ray on the Creat, 

There is an ineptitude to motion trom too great 
tenfion. Arbuthnot. 

Inequa'tiry. w. f. [inegalité, Fr. from 
inequalitar and inequalit, Latin. } 

t. Difference of comparative quantity. 

There is fo great an /nequality in the the length of 
our legs and arms, as makes it impotlible for us to 
walk on all four. Ray. 

2. Unerennefs ; interchange of higher 
and lower parts. 

The country is cut into fo maay hills and ine- 
qualities as renders it defenfible. Addifin on Italy. 

The glafs feemed well wrought; yet when it was 
quickfilvered, the reflecion difcovered innumerable 
inequalities all over the glafs. Newten's Opticks. 

{there were no inequalities in the furface of the 
earth, nor in the feafons of the year, we thould lofe a 
coafiderable fhare of the aaie kingdom. Benti. 

3. Difproportion to any office or purpofe ; 
ftate of not being adequate; inadequate- 
nefs, 

The great inequality of all things to the appetites 

f of a rational foul appears from this, that in all worldly 
things a man finds not halt the pleafure in the atual 
poffetfisn that he propofed in the expe@tation. South, 

4- Change of ftate; unlikelinefs of a thing 
to itfelf; difference of temper or quality. 

To fome places, by the nature of she earth, and by 

+ the fituation of wovds and hills, the air is more un- 

| equal than in others; and inequality of air is ever 
| an enemy to health, ` Bacon. 

5» Difference of rank or ftation. ‘ 

p, Wf fo fmall inequality between man and man make 

! in them modefty a commendable virtue, who refpeat-| 
ing Superiors as fuperiors, can neither fpeak nor Mand 

| before them without fear. * Hocke. 
NERRABILITY. n, /. [from iverrable,] Ex- 
emption from error; infallibility, ~ » 


A 


INeVITABILITY. z f 


3 Uy 


INE 


I cannot allow their wifdom fuch a completenefs - 


and ¢nerrability as to exclude myfelf from judging. > 
King Charter. 


INE'RRABLE, adj. [in and err.) Exempt 


from errour. : 
We have conviction from reafon, or decifions from 
the ixerrable and requifite conditions of fenfe.  & 
A y Brown. 
Infallibility and inerrablenefs is affumed by the 
Romith church, without any fnerrable ground to 
build it on. > « Hammond, 


INE'RRABLENESS, 2. f' [from inerrable:] 


Exemption from error. y r 
Infallibility and inerrablenefi is affumed and ia- 
clofed by tho Romifh church, wirhout any inerrable 
ground to build iton. Hammond on Fandamentals. 
INE'RRABLY, adv. [from inerrable.] With 
fecurity from errour; infallibly. 
INE'RRINGLY. ade. [in anderring.] - With- 
out errour; without, miftake; without 
deviation. j 
That divers Jimners at a diftance, without copy, 
fhould draw the fame picture, is more conceivable, 
than that matter thould frame itfelf fo dnerringly ac- 
cording to the idea of its kind. Glanville, 
INERT. adj. [txers, Lat.] Dull; flug- 
gih; motionlefs. : i 
Body alone, inert and brute, you'll find; 
The caufe of all things is by you affign’d. Blackm. 
Informer of the planetary train { 
Without whofe quickening glance their cumd'roy 
orbs = 
Were brute unlively mafs, ixert and dead. Téomfon, 
Ine'rt1Ly. adv, [from inert. Sluggifhly ; 
dully. : 


“ee 


Ye pow’rs, * 
Sufpend a while your force iwertly Grong, Dunciad.. 
Inesca'rion, x. /. [ix and ehe, Latin.} 
The att of baiting. Dide 
INE'STIMABLE, adj, (inefimable, Fr. inefiz 
- mabilis, Lat.] 'Too valuable to be rated 3 
tranfcending all price. : 
1 thought 1 few a thoufand fearful wrecks, 3 
A thoufand men that fishes gnaw’d upons 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Incflimable tones, unvalu’d jewels. Shat, R. UT, 
The pope thereon took advantage, abufing the 
fimplicity of the king to fuck out éne/fimable fums of 
money, to the intolerable grievance of both the 
clergy and temporality. Abie. 
There we fhall fee a fight worthy dying for, that 
bleffed Saviour, of whom the Scripture does Q exs 
cellently entertain us, and who does fo higblyde. 
ferve of us upon the fcore of his infinite periections,. 


and his facfimable benefits. Boyle, 
And fhal! this prize, th? inefimable prize, 
On that rapacious hand lor ever blaze! Pope. 


Ine'vIDEN'r. adj, [inevident, Fr. # and 
evidente) Not plain; obfcure. Not in 

, ufe. A n 
The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of 
things unfeen, and adtable affent unto things izevi- 
dent, upon authority of the divine-revealer, Browz. 
from inevitable. ] 
Impoflibility to be avoided; certainty. ` 
By liberty, 1 do underftand neither a liberty from 


fin, mifery, fervitude, nor violence, but trom pe- _ 


ceffity, or rather neceffitations that is, an univerfal 
tmmanity from all irevitadility and determination 
tu one, o Bramball agairji Hopber. 


INE'VITABLE. adj. [inevitabie, Fr. ine. 


witabilit, Lat.} Unavoidable; not to be 
efcaped, ià 
Thad a pafs with him: he gives me the fuckin 
* with fuch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable, 
Shakefpeare's Twelfib Night. 
4 Fate inevitable 
Subdues us. Milor. 
Since my inevitable death you know, à 
{ You fafely unavailingpityifhow, Dryden's Bereng 


Iwe'viTaBLY. adv. [from acsitabie, | 
Without poflibility of efgape. i 
-_ pa 5 


INEI 
~The pay thon eat’it thereof, my fole command a 
r ‘Tranfgreft, inevitably thou'thaltdie” | °° Milan. 
"© Wow inevitably does an immoderate laughter end 
in a figh! á h : © South. 
> H they look no further than the next line, ic will 
* duevitably follow, thawthey can drive to no certain 
point. + ` ' Dryden. 
ar» inflammations of the bowels oft inevitably tend to 
the ruin of the whole, +, Harvey on Confumpsions. 
Ifour fenfe of hearing were exalted, we should have 
no quiet or feep in the filenteft nights, and we muft 
‘inevitably be ftrickea deaf or dead 
thunder. ` é Bentley. 
InEXxCU’SABLE. adj. we Fr, inex- 
_ cufabilis, Lat. in and excufable.| Not to 
' be'excufed; not to be palliated by apo- 
. logy. $ 
te is a. temerity, and a folly izexceufable, to dz- 
liver up ourfelves needlefsly into another’s power. ! 
ede tomy hy LD’ Effrange. 
* qoAs we are an ifland with ports and navigable feas, 
we fhould be inexcufable if we did not make thefe 
vobleffings turn-to account.-  Addifon’s Freeholder. 
., Such a favour could only render them more ob- 
durate; and more inexeufudle: it would inhance 
their guilt. ’ 9 z Atterbury. 
-H learning be net encouraged under your admi- 
niftraion, you are the mott fnexcufadle perfon alive. 
Swift. 
. A fallen woman is the more fzexeu/ad/e,as, from 
~ thé cradle, the fex is warned againft the delufions of 
omen. ‘mit , Clariffa. 
Inaxcu'sasreness.z./.[from inexcafable.} 
‘Enormity beyend forgivenefs or pallia- 
tion. i e 
Their Inexenfaklenefi is ftated upon the fuppofi- 
tion that they kacw God,.but didnot glority him. 
. Scuth. 
Inexcu'sasyy. adv. [from, inexcufable. | 
‘To a degree of guilt or folly. beyond ex- 
cufe. A 
It will izexcyfably condemn fome men, who hav- 
ing received excellent. endowments, yet have fruf- 
trated the intention. Brown. 


Ivexna'Lasie. adj. [in and exbale.] ‘That. 


which cannot evaporate. 
> A new laid egg wiil not fo eafily be boiled hard, 
beeaufe it contaios a great ftuck of humid parts, 
which muft be exaporated before the heat can bring 
the inexhaladle parts into confiftence. , Brouwn, 
NEXHA'USTED. ‘adj. [in and exbaujied.] 
Unemptied; not poffible ro be emptied. 

So wert thou born into a tuneful train, 

An early, ricb, and izexbaufled vein. Dryden, 

INEXHA'USTIBLE. adj. [in andexhauftble.] 
Not to be drawn all away; not.to be 
fpent. 

Reflect on the variety of combinations which may 
be made with number, whofe ftock is inexbuuffible, 
and truly infinite. s Locke, 

The ftock that the mind has in its power; by 


‘varying the idea of fpace, is perfectly inexhauftible, | 


and fo it can multiply figures in tafnitun. Locke, 
INEXISTENT., adj, [iz and exifent.] 
1. Not having being ;‘ not to be found in 


nature. 


‘To exprefs complexed fingnifications, they toak a. 


liberty to compound and piece together creatures of 
allowable forms into.mixtures inexifient. Brown. 
2. Exifting in fomething clfe. This ufe is 


Tare. 


We doubt whether thefe heterogeneities be fo. 


much as izexifent in the concrete, whence they are 
obtzined. Boyle. 
Inexsten Cen. f [in and exiffence. } Want 
of being ; want of exiftence. 
Fle calls up the heroes of former ages from a ftate 
of inexifence to adorn and diverfify his poem. 
Broome on the Odyffey. 
INEXORABLE, adj. (inexorable, Fr. inexora- 
éilis, Latin.] Not to be intreated not 
to be moved by intreaty. 


wih a clap of |- 


INE 
You are more inhumap, mnre Inexorable, 
Oh ten times more, than tygers of Hyrcania | 
‘ Sbakefpeare. 
Inexorable doz! Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
The feourge ` 


Inexorable callous to penance, Milton. 
The gueils invited came, j 
And with the reft th’ izexuradle dame. Dryden. 


Th' inexorable gates were bart'd, 
And neught was feen,'and nonght was heard, 
But dreadful gleams, thrieks of woe. Pope. 
-Wè can be dealito the words of fo fweet a charmer, 
And inexorable to al) his invitations. Rogers, 
INEXPE'DIENCE, } 2. je [ix and incxpedi- 
INEXPEʻDIENCY. ency.] Want of fit- 
nefs; propriety; unfuitablenefs to time 
or place; inconvenience. 
Ir concerneth fuperiors to look well to the espe- 
diency and inexpediency of what they enjoin in in- 
( different things. Sandevfon. 
ÍNEXPE' DIENT, adj, [in and expedient. } In- 
convenient; unfit; improper; unfuitable 
to-time or place. 
) ditis not izexpedient they fhould be known to come 
‘ from a perfon altogether a ftranger to chymical ah 
f Boyle. 
We fhould be prepared not only with patience to 
bear, but to receive with thankfulnefs a repulfe, if 
‘ God thould fee them to be inexpedient. Smalridge. 
INEXPERIENCE, ne f. [inexperience, Fr. in 
l and experience.) Want of experimental 
knowledge; want of experience. 
Thy words at random argue thine inexperience, 
Milten. 
Prejudice and felf-fufficiency naturally proceed 
from inexperience of the world, and ignorance of 
mankind, f Addifen. 
INEXPERIENCED. adj. [inexpertus, Lat.] 
Not experienced. 
INEXPE'RT. adj. (inexpertus, Lat. iz sand 
expert} Unfkilful; unfkilled, 


"The race-etect advance 
‘Through the wild defert ș not the readieft way, 
Left ene’ring on the Canaanite alarm’d, i 


War terrify them fnexpert. Milton. 
Tn letters and in laws 
Not inexpert. 4 Prior. 


INE’XPIABLE. adj. inexpiable, Fe. [inex- 
piabilis, Lat.) 
1. Not to be atoned. 
2. Not to be mollified by atonement. 
Lave feeks to have love: 
My love how conld "tt thou hope, who took’it the wa 
To raife in me inexpiable hate? Milton's A, e. 
INs'’XPIABLY, adv, [from inexpiable.} 'To 
a degree beyond atonement. 
Excurfions are inexpiably bad, 
And ‘tis much fafer to leave out than add. Rofeem. 
InixpreaBLy.adv. fiz and explo, Lat.] 
Infatiably. A word not in ufe. 
' What were thefe harpies but flatterers, delators, 
and the inexp/eably covetous? Sandys's Travels. 
INE'XPLICABLE. adj. (inexplicable, Fe. in 
and explico, Lat.] Incapable of being ex- 
plained ; not to be made intelligible; not 
to be difentangled. i 3 
What could fuch appishenlions breed, but, as their 
nature is, inexplicable paffions of mind, defires ab- 
hotring what they embrace, and embracing what 
they abhor? Hooker. 
To me at leant this feems inexplicable, il light be 
nothing elfe- than preffion or motion propagated 


ra 


through ether. Newtons 
None efudes fagacious reafon more, 
Than this obfcure inexplicable pow's. Blackmore, 


| INE'XPLICABLY. adv. [from ixexplicable.] 
'In a manner not to be explained. i 
INEXPRE'SSIBLE, adj. [iz and exprefi.| Not 
to, be told; not to be uttered; .unutter- 
able, 


INF 
Thus when in orbs i 
Of circuit inexpreffidiethey foods ow yade T 
Orb within orb. inns, Paradije Loft. 
~ , Nothing can fo pecuhiatly gratity the noble. difpe~ 
fitions of human nature, as for one man to fee ayas 7 
ther fo much bimtelf as to figh his gnê's, ¿ud groan 
his pains, to fing his joys,-aud uo ana lcst every tlong 
by fympathy and fecret inexpriffible communications, 
Sourh, 

The true God had no certain ‘name given to him; 
for Father, and God, and Creator, are but tities 
arifing from his works; and God js nota name, but 
a notion ingrafted in human nature of an /rexprefible 
being. Sulling flecte 

There is an inimitable grace in Virgil’s words: 
and in them principally confiits that beauty, whicl¥ 
gives fo izexprefible a pleafuie tu him who beft 
underflands their torce: this diction of his is never 
to be copied. Dryden. 

Inexpressi Bry. adv. [from incxprefible.] 
‘To a degree or in a manner not to be ut- 
tered; unutterably. 

God will proteét and reward all his faithful fer. 
vants in a manner and meafare inexprefibly abune 
dant Hamnond, 

He began to play upon it: the found was ezceed--. 
ing fweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes that 
were inexpreffibly melodious. ` Addifon's Spec? 

INEXPU'GNABLE, adj, (inexpugnable, Fr. 
inexpugnabilis, Lat.| impregnable; not. 
A 
to be taken by affault; mot to be fub-- 
dued.. 

Why thould there be implanted in each’ fex fuch 
a vehement and inexpugnable appetite of copuias 

* thon? Ray. 
InexTiNGUISHABLE. adj. [inextinguible, 
* Fr. in and extixguo, Lat. | Unquenchable, . 

Pillars, tatues, and other memorials, are a fort of 
of fhadow of an enllefs life, and flow an jmxtin-~ 
guifbable defire which all men have of it. Grete, 

InextrRicaBLe. adj, (inextricable, Fr. ine 
extricabilis, Lat.| Not to be difintangled ; 
not to be cleared; not tobe fet free from 
obfeurity or perplexity. 

He that thould tye inexiricasle knots, only to 
baffle the induftry ot thofe that thould attempt to. 
unloofe them, would be thuught not to have ferved 
his generation. Decay of Piety, 

Stopt by awful heights, and gulphs immentie 
Of wildom, and of vaft omnipotence, 

She trembling ftands, and does in wonder gaze, 
Loft inthe wild inextricable maze. Blackmore. 

Men are led into inextricable mazes by ferting up > 
themfelves as judges of the world. Sherlock, 

INEXTRICABLY. adv. [from his. 
To a degree of perplexity pot to be dif 

' entangled. 

The mechanical atheift, though you grant him 
his laws of mechanifm, is neverthelefs inextricaé/, 
puaxled and baffled with the firft formation of anie 
mals, “Bentley, 

In vain they ftrive; th’ intangliog {nares deny, 
Inextricably hrm, the power to Hy, Pepe's Odyffeya 

To Ine'YE. v. u. [in and eye.) ‘To inocu- 
late; to propagate trees by the infition of 
a bud into a foreign ftock. k 

Let fage experience teach thee all the arts 2:5. 

Of gratting and ineyeing. Phillips. 
InraLurBi'erty. J xe f. [infallibilité . 
ÍNFA'LLIBLENESS. Fr, from infalli- 
| bte.j Inerrability; exemption fromerrour, _ 

Infallibilityis the higheft perfection of the know= 

ing taculty, and confequently the firmett degree of 
affent. yä del: . Tillerfens 

ĪNFA'LLIBLE. ny [infallible, Fre in and 

' fallible] Privileged from etrour; incas 
pable of miftake; not to be mifled or de- 

| ceived; certain. Ufed both of perfons, ) 

| and things. | fon PA 

Every caufe admitteth not fuch infallible evidence 

, of proof, as leaveth no poflibility of doubt or ferupte 
| behind ite s s G Hooker, 
q ve 4 a . X a, Believe 


- 


Believe my words; p | 
For they arecertain and infallible. Shak. IT. VI. 
“The fuccefs is certain and infallible, and none 
ever yet mifcarried in the attempt. South, 
Inva'tiisiy. adv. from infallible.) 
1. Without danger from deceit ; with fe- 
curity from errour. 

We cannat be as God, infa/tibly knowing good 

and evil, Smatlridge's Sermons, 
2. Certainly. 

Our bleffed Lord has diftin@ly opened the feene of 
Futurity to'us, and dire@ted us to tach a conduct as 
will iafatlibly render us happy in it. Rogers. 

JoInra'me. v. a. {iafamer, Fr. infamo, 
Lat.] To reprefent to difadvantage; to 
-Gefame; to cenfure publickly ; to make 
‘infamous; to brand. To defame is now 

-ufed. 
Livia is infamed for the poifoning of her hufband. 
Bacon. 


| x Hitherto obfeur’d, infam'd, 
And thy fair fruit let hang, aa to no end 
Created. i ‘ 
: INFAMOUS. adj. liyane, infamant, Fr. 
“infamis, Lats] Publickly branded with 

guilt; openly cenfured ; of bad report. 
Thofe that be near, and thofe that be far from 
thee, thall mock thee, which art infamous, Ezek, 
‘Thefe are as fome ixfamous bawd or whore 

Should praife a matron; what could hurt her mare? 
a A Ben Fonfen, 

After-times will difpute it, whether Hotham were 

more HA at Hultorat Tower-hill. K. Charles. 

Perfons infamous, or branded in any publick court 

of judicature are forbidden to be advocates, Aylife, 
I'NFamousty. wa infamous. } 
te With open reproach ; with publick noto- 
riety of reproach. — 
2. Shamefully ;, feandaloufly. 

That poem was infameufly bad. Dryden's Dufref. 
I'xFamousness. | x. f. [infamie, Fr. infa- 
I'sramy. mia, Latin.) Publick 

reproach; notoriety of bad character. 

Ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, and are the 

infamy of the people. _ Ezek. xxxvi. 3. 
The noble ifte doth want her proper limbs, 
Her face defac'd with fears of infamy. Shakefp. 
| Wilfu) perpetratara of unworthy actions, brand 
with moft indelible characters of infamy, their name 
and memory to pofterity. King Charles, 
Unrancy. m/f. (infantia, Latin.) 
1. The firit part of life. Ufually extended 
by naturalifts to feven years. 
Dare we affirm it was ever his meaning, tbat unto 
their falvation, who even from their tender infane 
never knew any other faith or religion than on y 
Chrifian, no kind of teaching can be available, 
faving that which was fo needful far the firt univer. 
fal coaverfion of Gentiles, bating Chriftianity ? 
Hocker. 


Milton. 


£ Pirithous came t’ attend 
This worthy Thefeus, hia familiar friend : 
Their love in early infancy began, 
And rofe as childhood ripen'd into man. Dryden. 
The infenfible impreffions on our tender infane 
sies have very Important and lafting confequences. 


Lecke, 
the Englith 


a. Civil infancy, extended by 
law to one and twenty years. 
3. Firft age of any thing; beginning; ori- 
ginal; commencement. 
In Spain our fyrings, like old men’s child-en, be 
Deeay'd and wither'd from their infancy. Dryden, 
The difference between the riches of Roman ci- 
tizens in the iafaney and in the grandeur of Rome, 
will appear by comparing the firi valuation of eftates 
with the eftates afterwards pofleffed. Arbuthnot 
ISFA'NGTHEF. Or Ling fangthef?, ‘or infang- 
the,f, is compounded of ‘three Saxon 
words: the prepoftionyn, fang, or foug, 
to take or catch, and thef. it fignifies 
a privilege or liberty granted unto lords 


z. [In Jaw.] A youn 


Inratua'rion. 


INF 


of certain manourstojudge any thief taken 
within their fee. Covel, 


INFANT. w. f. [enfant, Fr. infans, Lat.] 
1. A child from the birth to the end of the 


feventh year. 


It being a part of their virtuons education, ferveth 
greatly both to nourifh in them the fear of God, and 
to put us in continual remembrance of that powerful 
grace, which openeth the.mouths of infants to found 
his praife. . è Hooker, 

There fhall be no more thence an izfant of days, 
nor an old man that hath not filled his days. 


Ha. ixw. 20. f 


Young mothers wildly ftare, with fear poffeft, 
And ttrain their helplefs iz/anrs to their breaft, 
Dryden’s Zin, 


one and twenty. 


Vnranr. adj. Not mature; in a ftate of 


initial imperfection. + ° 
Within the infant rind of this {mall flower 
Poifon hath sefidence, and medicine power. 
Firft the thrill found of a fmall rural pipe, 
Was entertaiament for the infant (tage. Rofcommon. 
In their tender nonage, while they fpread 
Their fpringing leaves and lift their ixfzat head, 
Indulge their childhood, ~ Dryden's Virgil, 


Shak. 


INFANTA. x. f. [Spanith.] A_princefs 


defcended fromthe royal blood of Spain.’ 


INFA'NTICIDE, x. f. infanticide, Fr. infan- 


ticidium, Lat.] ‘The flaugtiter “of the in- 
fants by Herod, i 


Unrantivy. adj. [infantilis, Lat} Per- 


taining toan Infant. 
The fly lies all the winter in thefe balls in its in- 


Jantile tate, and comes not to its maturity ‘till the 


Derbam, 


following fpring. 


foot foldiers of an army. a 
The principal ftrength of an army confifteth in the 
infantry or foot; and to make good infantry it re- 
quireth men bred ia fome free and plentiful manner. 
Bacon's Henry VAL, 

That (mall infantry 


Warr'd on by cranes. Milton, 


Inra'rRCTION, x. f. [iz and farcia, Lat.) 


Stuffing; conftipation. ~ 
An hypochondriack confumption is occafioned by 


an fafarétion and abfiruction af the (pleen, Harvey, 
To INFA'TUATE. vw. a [infatuo, from in 


and fatuns, Latin; infatuer, F rench.] To 
trike with folly ; to deprive of under- 
ftanding. 

The judgment of God will be very vifible in infa- 
tuating a people, as ripe and prepared for deftruction, 
into folly and madnefs, making the weak to contri- 
bute tothe defigns of the wicked; and fuflzring even 
thofe, out of aconfcience of their guilt, to grow more 
wicked. Clarendon, 

le ia the reforming of the vicea and fottithnefs that 
had long overfpread the infurwated gentile world; 
a prime branch of that defign of Chritt's fending his 
difciptes. Hammond. 

May hypocrites, 
That flily fpeak one thing, another think, . 
Drink on unwarn'd, ‘till by inchanting eups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe. Philips, 

‘Fhe people are fo univerfally infatuated with the 
Nation; that if a cow falls fick) it ia ten to one but an 
ald’ woman isclapt up in prifon for it. > ’ 

: Addifon on Italy. 

‘The carriage of our atheifts or deifia 13 amazing : 
no dotage fo fafutuate, no phrenfy fa estravagant as 
theirs. 3 Bentley, 
x f. (from infatuate. ] 
The aft of ftriking with folly; depriva. 
tion of reafon. e 

Where men give themfelves over to the defence of 
wicked interetts, and falfe propofitions, it is jutt with 
God to Smite the greateft abilities with the greateft 
infatuationte South, 


g perfon to the age of 


INFANTRY. xe fi (infanterie, Fr.] The 


INF 
Inedusting. #, / [from mayte; Latin. 
The att.of making unlucky. An odd 
and inelegant word. feu 
As the king did in fome part remove the envy’ 
from himfelf, fo he did not obferve, that -he did 
withal bring a kind of maledittion and infaufling 
upon the marriage, as an ill prognoftick. 1.1 Bacon. 
Ivealasisie. ‘adj. ‘[iz and feafible.] Am- 
practicable } not ta he done. +e. 
| _ This is fo difficult “and “infeaféfe, that jt may 
| Well drive modefty to defpair of {cience. ‘Glanville. 
To INFE'CT, w a, s[infedter,, Freinfectpsy 
Latin] A PP eran eas 
‘i. To a€ upon by contagion; to afe@ 
with communicated qualities; to hurt by 
Contagion ; to taint; to poifon ; to pol- 
| lute. ee e Myr 
One of thofe fantaftical mind infeed people, that 
children and muficians call lovers. > > Sidney. 
Thineeyes, fweet lady, have infeed mine. > 
| a ae e i Shakefp, 
The aature of bad news infedls the teller. Sbakefp, _ 
- Ev'ry day p le 
Te would infect his fpecch, that if the king a 
Should without iffue die, he'd carry itfo 
To make the feeptrehis.  °SSakefp: Henrp VIN, 
{ Infefied minds 
To their deaf pillows will difcharge their fecretso 
5 oes 5 yout Shatefp. 
She {peaks poinards, and every word ftabs: jf her_ 
breath were as terrible as*her terminationss there. 
| Were no living near hers the would infeé? to the 


ae 
Su beat * 


north ftar. Shake/p, 
1 am retum’d yonr foldierg s., 

No more infected with my country’s love, > 

Than when Iparted hence. ` Shakgfp. 


The love-tale - 
Infeéted Sión’s daughters with like heats ° Milon,” 
z- To fill with fomething hurtfully contas 
gious. —— aan 
Infected be thé air whereon they rideg 6" 
“And damn’d all thofe that truft them’! “OY Shakefp. 
INFECTION. a. fe [infeGion, Fr. infedis- 
Latin.] Contagion; mifchief by com- 
munication; taint; poifon. © ~ 
Infection ia that manner. of communicating a 
difeafe by fome effluvia, or particles which fty ‘of 
from diftempered bodies, and: mixing with the | 
juices of others, occafion the fame diforders asin i 
the bodies they came from. - cat e Qgincye 
~ What a ftrange infection T. ie 
Is fall’n into thy ear! |. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 
The bleffed gods . .  * 

Purge all ge from our air, whilft you 
Do climate here.  Shakefp, Winter's Tale, 
Vouchfafe, diffus’d iafeéion of a man, 
For thefe known evils, but to give me leave, 4 : 

By circumftance, to curfe thy curled {elf , Shake/p, 
Hence s 2 
Left that th’ infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Sbakefp. King Lear. 
>The tranfmiffion or emiffion of the thinner and 
more airy parta of bodies, as in odours and infeé?ions, © 
ir, of all the reft, the moft corporeal; but withal 
there be a number of thufe emiflions, both whole- 


fome and unwholefome, that give no fmell at all. 
Bacon, 


Inrectious. adj. [from inftf&.] Con- 
; tagious; influencing by communicated 
qualities. $ ti aar 
' The mof infeftious peftilence upon thee. Shake/p. 
: In a houfe, 
Where the iafectious peftilence did reign. Shakefp. 
Some known dileafes are infeéfious, and others are 
| not: thofe that are /xfef?ious, are fuch as are chiefly. . 
i in the fpirits, and not fo much inthe humours, an 
| therefore pafs eafily frum body-to body; fuch as 
| peftilence and lippitudes, | a Bacon. 
Smells may have ss much powcr to. da good ag 
| ta do harm, and contribute to health as well as to. 
difeafes; which is toa ‘much felt by experience in 
l all that are infeéfious, and by the operations of 
| fome poifons, that are‘received only by thefmell. 3 
| . „<. Temple 
InFec: 
ie 


ay ts, 


ihe 


a . 


INFI 


Inselefrousry. adv. [from infeious.] 
t Contagioufly. 
Tiss will dotes, that is inclinable 
, To what infectioufly ivvelf affects. Shake/p 
Inrectiousness. 2. f. [from infectious. | 
> The quality of being infectious; conta- 
ioufnefs. = 
InFe'crive. adj. [from infe?.] Having the 
quality of acting by contagion. 
True love, well confidered, RM an infelive 
* power. Sidney. 
Inrecu'ny. «2. fi [infecundus, Latin.] 
Unfruitfal ; infertile. 
{Haw fafe add agreeable a confervatory the earth is 
ato vegetables, is maniteft from their rotting, drying, 
or being rendered nfecund in the waters, or the air; 
“putin the'earth their vigour is long preferved. 
: i Derbhan’s Phyfico-Theolog y. 
Tarrcunorry. n.f. (infecunditas, Latin.) 
Want of fertility; barrennefs. vA 
InsericiTY. w: f [infelicité, French; in- 
, felicitas, Latine) Unhappinefs; mifery : 
calamity , ;. , 
Whatever ig the Bye ey pee? of the 
z} e appy- - 
Rara Balgs we wer made wife an PON itll 
Here is our great infelicity, that, when fingle 
words fignify complex ideas, one word can never 
“diftin€tly manifeft all the parts of a complex idea. 


7 Watts. 

Ta INFE'R. v. a.. Linferer, Fr. infero, Lat.) 
t.. To bring on; to induce. : 

Vamits lifer fome fmall detriment to the lungs. 

om Harvey. 

2, "Fo infer is nothing but, by virtue of one 

propoittion: laid down as true, to draw in 

“another as true, i.. e. to fee or fuppofe fuch 

"a conneétion.of the two ideas of the is- 

ferred propofition. Locke. 


Yet what thou caa’tt attain, which bet may ferve 
Foglorify the Maker, aad infer 

‘Thee alfa happier, thali not be with-held 
“Thy heariog. 
~ “Great, ’ 
Or brizht, infers not excellence: the earth 
-Though in comparifon of beav’n fo fmall, 
Nor gliftering, may of folid good contain 
More plenty than the fun, that barren fhioes. 
Milton, 

One would wonder how,. from’ fo differing pre- 

milfes, they fhould all ixfer the fame conclufioa. 
Decay of Piety. 

They have more opportunities, than other men 
base of ‘purchafing public eftcem,.by deferving well 

‘of mankind; and fuch opportunities always infer 
ebligations: _ | Atterbsry, 
. To offer; to produce. Not in ufe. 

Full well hath Clifford played the orator, 
Inferring arguments of mighty force. _ Shake/p. 

f'nPeRence. 2. f~ (inference, Fr. from 
infer.) Conelufion drawn from previous 
arguments. 

Though it may chance tobe right in the conclu- 
‘fien, it is yet unjuk and miftaken in the method of 
inference. Glanville, 

Thefe inferences or conclufions ate the effects of 
reafoning. ‘and the three propofitions taken all roge- 
ther, are called fyllogifm or argument, Watts, 

Inre/aiste adj. [from infer.) Deducible 
from premifed grounds. 

As fimple miftakes commonly beget fallacies, fo 
men from fallacious foundations, and mifapprehended 
mediums, erect conelufions no way dxferidle from 
their premiffes. Brown, 

Tnrzrio'Riry. m f. [inferiorité, French, 
from inferiour} Lower ftate of dignity 
of value. : 

The language, though not of equal dignity, yetis 
as near approaching to-it as our modern barbarifm 
will allow ; and therefore we are to reft contented 
with that only inferiority. which is not poflibly tobe 

gemedied, Š Dryden 


Milton. 


INF i 
INFE/RIOUR. adj. [inferior, Latin; infe- 
rieur, French.) 
1. Lowerin place. 
2. Lower in ftation or rank of life: cor- 


relative to fuperiour. 
Render ms more equal, or perhaps 


Superiqur, for aferlour whois Iree? Milton, 
3. Lower in value or exeellency. 
The love of liberty with life is giv’n, 

And life iell ch’ inferiour giftof heav'n. Dryden. 


I have added fome origioal papers of my own, 
which, whether they are equal or inferiour to my 
other poems, an author is the mof improper judge of. 

Dryden, 
4. Subordinate. \ 

General and fundamental truths in philofophy, 

Figen and human life, coaduét our thoughts into 
joufand iafertour and particular propofitions. 

p Warts, 

INFE'RIOUR., 2. f. [from the adje&tive.] 

One in a lower rank or ftation than ano- 

ther. 

A'great perfon gets more by obliging his ixferfour 
than by difdaining him. South. 

INFERNAL. adj. [infernal, Fr. infernus, 

Lat.] Hellifh ; tartarean; deteftable. 

His gigansick limbs with large embrace, 

Tofolds nine acies of infernai fpace. Dryden's Zin. 
InFe/RNAL Stone. n. f. 

Infirnal flone, ọr the lunar cauftick, is prepared 
from an evaporated folution of filver, or from cryftals 
of filver. It ista very powerful cauftick, eating 
away the fleth and even the baoes to which it is ap- 
_ plied. Hill's Mat. Medica. 
INFERTILE. adj. [infertile, br. in and fer- 

ale.) Untruitful; not produ@ive; want- 

ing fecundity; infecund. 


+ 


Ignorance being of itfelf tike Riff clay, an da- 


Jeriile foil, when pride comes to tcorch and harden 
it, it grows perfe&tly impenetrable. ~ 
Government of the tongue. 
INFERTILITY. x. f. [infertiite, Fr. from 
infertile.| Unfruitfulnefs; want of fer- 
tility. 

The fame diftemperature of the air that occa- 
fioned the plague, occafianed the éa/ertifity or 
nosioufnefs af thé fail, whereby the fruits of the earth 
became either very fmall, or very mwholefome. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
To Invest. v. a. [infefer, French; infifto, 
Lat.] To harafs ; to difturb; to plague. 
Uato my feeble brea 
Come gently; butnot with that mighty rage 
Wohcrewith the martial troops thou dott infcft, 
And hearts of greateft heroes do'tt enrage, Spenfer. 

They ceated not, in the mean while to ftrengthen 
that part which in heart they favoured, and to éfz/? 
by all means, under colour of other quarrels, their 
greate adverfaAes in this caufe. Looker. 

Although they were a people infeffed, and mighti- 
ly hated of all others, yet was the:e oothing of force 
to work the ruia of their ftate, till the time before- 
meotioned was expired. Hocker. 

They were no mean, diftreffed, calamitous per- 
fons that fled to him for refuge; but of fo great qua- 
lity, as was apparent chat they came not thither 

_ to protect their own fortune, but to infef? and in- 
vade his. Bacon's Henry VAN. 

Envy, avarice, fuperftition, Jove, with the like 
cares and paffions infe human life. Addifon. 

No difeale infefis mankiod more- terrible in its 
fymptoms aod effects. Arhuthna on Diet. 

Inresti'vity, m f s and feftivity. | 
Mournfulnefs ; want of cheerfulnefs. 

Inre'streD. adj, [in and fefer.] Rankling; 
inveterate. Obfolete. 

This curfed creature, mindful of that old 
Infefired grudge, the which hiz mother felt, 

So foon as Clarion he did behold, 

His heart with vengeful malice inly fwelt. Spen/er. 
[nreupa’rion, wf. [ia and feudum, Lat.) 

The a&t of putting one in poffeffion of a 


fee or chate, 


HINE? 

t Another military provifion wat conventional and” 
by tenure, npon the infemdation of the tenant, end- 
was u(ually caked knight's fervice. Hale, . 

INFIDEL. refo [infidelle, Fr. infidelis, Lar.) 
An unbeliever; a mifcreant; a pagan; 
one who rejedts Chriflianity. 

Eshorting her, if fhe did marry, yet not to join 
herfelfto an fafidel, as in thofe times fome-widows 
chiiftizn had done, for the advancement of their 
eftate io this world, Elesker. 

INFIDELITY. #. f. [infidelite, Fr, infidelis 
tas, Latin. ] 

1. Want of faith. i 

The confideration of the divine omnipotence and? 
infinite wildom, and nur own ignorance, are great 
intruments ol filencing the murmurs of infidelizy. 

Taylor's Rule of living ig 

2. Difbelief of Chriftianity. + 

One would fancy that infidels would be exempt 
from that fingle fault, which feems to grow out uf 
the imprudent fervours of religion; but foie is, thag. 
infidelity is propagated with as much fercenels and 
contention, as if the fafety of mankind depended - 
upon it. i Speéfator. 

3. Treachery; deceit; breach of contract. 
or truft. 

«The igfdelities on the one part between the two- 
feses, and the capricés oa the other, the vanities and 
vexations attending even the molt refined delights 
that make up this bufinefs of hfe, render it filly and 
uncomfortable. Speciater, 

INFINITE. adj. (infini, Fr. infinitus, Lar.] 

1. Unbounded ; boundlefs ; unlimited; im- 
menfe; having no boundaries or limits. 
to its nature. 

+  Impotfible it is, that God thould withdrew his- 
prefence from any thing, becaule the very fubftance 


ot God is infinite, icher. 
What's time, when on eternity we think 

A thoufand ages in that fea muft fink. 

Time's nothing but 2 word? a million 

Is full as far from sn finite as one. Denbam.. 


Thou fov'reign pow'r, whofe fecret will controulsy 
The inward bent and motion of our fouls f 
Why hait thou plac’d fuch jr finite degrees 
Between the caufe and cure of my difeafe. Prier, 
Wheo we would think of izfnite fpace or dura- 
tion, we at firft make fome very large idea; as per- 
haps of inillions of ages or miles, which poilibly we 
multiply feveral times. : Lacke, 
Even an angel’s comprehenfive thought 
Cannot extend as far as thou haft wrought: 
Our vail conceptions are by fwelling brought, 
Swallow'd aod lett in ixfinite, tononght. Dennise 
2. It is hyperbolically ufed for large; great. 
VrintTecy. adv. [from infinite.) 
1. Without limits; without bounds; im- 
menfely. E 
Nothing may be řafnitely defired, but that good 


which indeed is infinite. Hocker,- 
2. Ina great degree. 
Thisis Antonio, 
To whom } am fa infinitely bound. Shatefp. 


The king (aw that contrariwife it would follaw, 
that Englaod, though much lefs in territory, yet 
thould have infinitely more foldiers of their native 
forces than other nations have. Bacon. 

Infinitely the greater part of mankind have pro- 
feffed tq a& under x full perfuafion of this great 
article. Rogert. 

I'NFINITENESS. #. /. (from infnite.] 1m- 
menfity ; boundlefsneis ; infinity. 

The cunning of his flattery, the readinefs of hig - 
tears, the izfinitenc/s of his vows, were but amang 
the weakeit threads of his net. Sidney. 

Let us always bear about us (uch impreffions of 
reverence, and fear of God, that we may humble 
ourfelves before his Almightinefs, and caprefs that 
infinite diftance between his infitencfs and our 
weaknefles. Taylor. 

INFINITESIMAL. adj [from infinite] “Ine- 
finitely divided.. 

Inpi'nivive, adj. (infinitif, Fr. infinitivus, 
Latin.J In grammar, the izfvitive affirms 

a or 


INF 
Gt intimates the intention of affirming, 
which is one ufe of the indicative; but 
then it does not do it abfolutely. Clarke. 
Inri‘nitupe. m f. [from tnfintte.] 
1. Infinity; a - 
Confufion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
- Stood rul’d, ftood vat infinttude confin'd. Mitre. 
Though the repugnacy of ye be equally 
incompetible to continued or fucceftive motion, or 
continued quantity, and pends upon the incompofli- 
bility of the very nature of things fucceffive or ex- 
tenfive with infinitude; yet that incompoflibility is 
more confpicuous in difcsete quantity, that arifeth 
from parts actually diftinguifhed. Hale, 
2. Boondlefs number. 
We fee all the good fenfe of the age cut owt, and 
minced into almott an infinitude of dittinCtions. 
5 Addifon's SpePator. 
Ixi NITY. xf, [infinité, Fr, infinitas, Lat] 
1. Immenfity; boundleffnefs; unlimited 


qualities, 
There cannot be more infinitics than one; for one 
of them would limit the other. Raleigh's Hiflory. 
The better, the more defirable; that therefore 
mult be defirable, wherein there is infinity of good- 
nefs; fo that if any thing defirable may be infinite, 
that muft needs be the higheft of all things that are 
Gefired: no good Is infinite but only Gody therefore 
he ts our felicity and blifs. _ Hocker, 
2, Endlefs number. An hyperbolical ufe 
of the word, 
Homer has concealed faults under an infinity of 
vadmrirable beauties. Brosme’s Neics on the Odyffey. 
The liver, being fwelled, comprefleth the Romach, 
ftops the circulation of the juices, and produceth an 
. infinity of bad fymptoms. Arbuthmat on Dite, 
Invi/eate adj. |ixfirme, Fr. infirmus, Latin.] 
1, Weak; feeble; difabled of body. 
Here itang l your brave; F 
A poor infirm, weak, aod defpis’d old man, 
z. Weak of mind; irrefolute. 
I am afraid to think what | have done: 
Look on’t again, | dare not, 
tme [nfi m of purpotes 
Give me the daggers. Shakefp. Macheth, 
Thaton my head all might be vitited, 
Thy frailey, and ‘nfirmer fex, forgiven; 
To me committed, and by me expos’d. 
3. Not ftable; not folid. 
He who fixes upon falfe principles, treads upon in- 
firm ground, and fo finks; and he who fails in his 
deduétions trom right principles, tumbles upon firm 
ground, and falls. 
Yo Inri’am, a a. [infrmer, Fr. izfirmo, 
Latin.] To weaken: to fhake; toen- 
feeble. Not in efe. 


Some contrary fpirits wil object this a3 a fufficient 
teuton to infirm atl thofe points. Raleigh, 
The fpleen 1s unjultly mtroduced to invigdrate the 
finifter fide, which, being dilated, would rather jrr- 
frm and debilitate it. Brosents Vulgar Ervowrs, 
INFIRMARY. 2. f. [infirmerie, Fr.] Lodg- 
ings for the ftek. 
hefe buildings to be for privy ledgings on both 
fides, and the end for privy galiéries, whereof one 
fhould be for an infirenary, it any (pecial perfon should 
be fick, Bacon 
Inr’amity. 2. f. [infirmité, Br. | 
3. Weaknefs of fex, age, or temper. 
Infirmity, 
Which waits upon worn times, hath fomething feiz’d 
His with’d ability. Shake/p, Winter's Tale, 
Difcover thine Infirmity, 
"Chat warranteth by law to be thy prisileges 
Tam with chuid, ye bloody homicides. Sbakefp. 
It he had done or faid aay thing amifs, he defired 
their worfhips to think it was his infirmities, Sbuk, 
Are the infirmities of the body, pains, and dif- 
cafes his complaints? Hi3 faith reminds him of the 
Gay when this corruptible fhalt auc on iovorruption, 
and this mortal immortality, Kegers, 
2. Failing; weaknefs ; fault. 
A friend thould bear a friend's infirmitiers 
Bur Brutus makes mine greater than they are, Shak, 
Vout, 


Shak, 


Ailton, 


Southe 


INF 


Many fnfrnticies made it appear mote requifite, 
that a wifer man fhould have the application of his 
intereft. : Clarendon. 

How difficult is it to preferve a great name, when 
he that has acquired it, is fo obnoxious to fuch little 
weaknefles and infirmities, ag are no {mall diminu- 
tion to it, | Adddifor. 

3. Difeafe; malady. 

General laws are like general rules of phyfick, 
according-whereunto, as now, no wife maa will de- 
fire himfelf to be cured, if there be joined with his 
difeafe fome fpecial accident, in regard that thereby 
others in the fame infirmity, but without the like ac- 
cidest, may. Hooker. 

Sometimes the races of man may be depraved by 
the infirmities of birth, Temple, 

Inri‘auess. 2. /. [from infrm.] Weak- 
nefs; feeblenefs. 

Some experiments may difcover the infirmnefi and 
infufficiency of the peripatetick dogtrine, Bayle, 

To Inri'x. v, a [tnfixus, Lat.] To drive 
in; to fet; to fatten. 

And at the point two ftings infixed are, 

Both deadly fharp, that tharpeft tteel exceeden far, 

Spenfer. 
I never lov'd rhyfelf, 

'Till now, infixed, I behold myfelf, 

Drawn in the flate’ring table ot hereye. Shakefp. 
Immoveable, /afix'd and frozen round. Milton. 
That tting infix'd within her haughty misd, 

And her proud heart with fecret forrow pin'd, 

t Dryden, 

The fatal dart a ready paffage found, 

And deep within her heart /afix'd the wound, 

1 « Dryden. 
To INFLA'ME. ~. a. [ixflammo, Lat. | 
te To kindle; to fet on fire; to make to 
burn. 

Love more clear, dedicated to a Jove more cold, 
with the clearnefs tays a night of forrow upon me, 
and with the coldnefs infames a world of Bre within 
me. : Sidney, 

Its waves of torrent fire taffam'd with sage. MIle. 

2. To kindle any paffion, 
Their lutt was inflamed towards her, Sufan viii. 
3. To kindle with paffion. 

More /#fiam‘d with lutt than rage. Alilron. 

Satan, with thoughts infam'd of higheft defign, 
Puts on fivift wings, Milton. 

4. To exaggerate; to aggravate. 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy 

infames his crimes, Addifen's Spréater, 
5- To heat the body morbidly with ob- 
flruéted matter. a 


6. To provoke; to irritate. 

A hele vain curiofity weighs fo much with us, or 
the church’s peace fo little, that we facrifice the one 
tothe whetting and énflaming of the other. 

Decay of Piety. 
To Ixria'me. w. x. To grow hot,-angry, 
and painful by obftructed matter. 

If the veficulie are opprett they inflame. Wifeman, 

ÎNFLAMER, 2. f. [from inflame]  Vhe 
thing or perfon that inflames. 

Intereft is agreat infumer, and fets a man on per- 
fecution under the colour of zeal. Addifon, 

Affemblies, who a& upon publick principles, pro- 


~ ceed upon influence from particular leaders and in- 


famers, Swift, 
INFLAUMABYLITY. 2. f-[from infamma- 


ble.) The quality of catching fire, 
This it will do, if the ambient air be impregnate 
with fubsle inflammabitities Brown. 
Choler is the moft infummable part of the blood ; 
whence, frum its inflammabliity, it is called a ful- 
phur. t Harvey. 
INFLA'MMABLE. adj. [Frénch.} Eafy to 
be fet on flame; having the quality of 
flaming. i 
‘The juices of olives, almonds, nuts, and pine- 
apples, are all inflammable. Bacon's Natural Hifl, 
Licetus thinks it poffible to extra@ an inflamma. 
óle oil fromthe Mone albeftua. "Wilkins. 
Out of water grow all vegetable and animal fub. 


INF . 

{tances, which confift as well of fuiphuredus, Taty, 
and inflammable parts as of earthy and alcalizate 
ones, Newrtn's Opticks, 
Inflammable fpirits are fabtle volatile liquors, 
which come aver in diftillation, mifcible with water, 
and wholly combuftible, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
INFLA'MMABLENESS vı f [from ixflam- 


mable.| "The quality of eafily catching 
fire, ii 
We may treat of the izflammablencfs of bodies: 


Bayle, 
ĪNfLA MMA'TION. H- f [infammatio, Lat. 
inflammation, French. | 
t. The att of fetting on flame. 

Inflammation of air from meteors, may have a 

powerful effect upon men. Tempie, 
2. The ftate of being in flame. 

The flame extendeth not beyond the inflammabi4 
effluence, but clofely adheres unto the original of its 
inflammation, tr Bro. 

Some urns have had infcriptions an them, ex- 
preiling that the lamps within them were burning 
when they were firit buried; whereas the infant. 
mation of tat and vifcuows vapours doth prefently va- 
nilh. b A HWilkins’s Dedalas, 

33 n chirurgery.] fnflammation is when 
the blood is obftru@cd fo as to crowd in 

a greater quantity into any particular’ 
pests and gives it a greater colour and 
cat than ufuah Quincy. 

Hf that bright fpot flay In his place, it is din in- 
Jammation of the burning. Lev. xiii. 8. 

4. Fervour of mind. 

Prayer kindleth our defire to behold Gad by fpe- 
culation, and the mind, delighted with that tuntema 
plative fight of God; taketh every where new in- 
fiammations to pray the riches pf the myftdries of 
heavenly wifdom, continually firring up in us cor- 
refpondent defires towards them. Hocker . 

INFLA'ÑNMATORY. ye [from iafame} 
Having the power of inflaming, 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldnefs in 
the extremities; fuch a fenfation 1s very confiftent 
with an inflammatory diftemper, Arbuthnot on Der. 

An inflammatory tever hurried him out of this tite 
in three days. ope ta Swift, 

To INFLA'TE, ©, a. [inflatsy Lat. ] 
te “Fo fwell with wind. y 

That the mufcles are infated in time of reft, ap- 
pears to the very eye inthe faces of children. Ray. 

Vapours are no other than: ixfated yelicule of 
water, Derbatz. 

2. To fill with the breath, 
With might and main they chas’d the murd’rous 
fox, 
With brazen trumpets and inflated boxy 
To kindle Mars with military founds, 
Nor wanted horns ¢’ infpire fagactous hounds, Dryg, 
Inrua'tion, 2. fe [snfatio, Lat. from Fma 
fate.) "The ftate of being fwelled with 
wind ; flatulence. 

Wind coming upwards, ‘gfations and tumours of 

the belly are figns of a phlegmatick conftitution. 
Arbuthnot on Dit, 


ToINFLE'CT, v. a. [inflecto, Lat.) 
1. To bendy, to turn. 

What makes them this one way their race direct, 
While they a thouland other ways reject ? 

Why do they never once their courfe in flee? ? 
Blackmorea 

Do not the rays pf light which fall upon bodies, 
begin to bend before they arrive at the bodies? And 
are they not reflected, refracted, and inflected by one 
and the fame principle, a€ting varioufty in various 
circumftances ? ` Newton's Opticks. 

2. ‘Yo vary a noun or verb in its terminas 
ttons. , 

INFLE'GTION. 2. f. [infeđio, Latin.) 

t. The att of bending or turning. 

Neither the divine determinations, perfuafonsy 
or infrections of the underftanding or will of rational 
creatures, doth deceive the underftanding, pervert 
the will, or negeflitate cither to any mozal evil, Fale, 

2.° Modulation. 


INF 
z. Modulation of the voice. 
His virtue, his gefture, his countenance, his xeal, 


INF 


INF 


fia) That which impofes a punim- {%. Infufion; intromiffion. 


-ment. 


the metion of his body, and the infeé?icn of his !NFLUENCE, nef [influence, Fr, iin 


voice, who firft uttereth them as his own, is thar 
«which giveth the very effence of inftruments avail- 
able to eternal life. Hocker. 
3. Variation of a noun or verb. 
The fame word in the origina) tongue,-by divers 
infections aod variations, makes divers dialects. 
` Brerewood. 
Inrve’ctive. adj. [from infled.] Having 
the power of bending. 
This inflec?ive quality of the air is a great incum- 
brance aod confufion of attronomiecal obfervations. 


Derbam, 
INFLEXIBILITY. nf. [inflexibilité, Fr. 
ÍNFLEXIBLE'NESS. from inflexible.) 


1. Stiffnefs; quality of refifting flexure. 
2. Obftinacy ; temper not to be bent; in- 

- exorable pertinacity. ` 
INFLEXIBLE. adj. (French; infexibilis, Lat.} 
1, Not to be bent or incurvated. 

Such errors as are but acorns in our younger brows, 
grow oaks in our older heads, and become inflexible 
to the powerful arm of rzafun. Brown. 

Too great rigidity and elafticity of the fibrea makes 
them inflexible to the caufes, to which they ought ta 
yield. Ka Arbuthnot. 

2. Not to be prevailed on; immoveable. 

The man refolv'd and fteady to his teuft, 

F ines to ill, and obftinately juft. 

Anan of an upright and inflexible temper, in the 
execution of his country’s laws, can overcome all 
private fear. Addifon. 

3. Not to be changed or altered. —- 
* The nature of things is sflexid/e, and their na- 
tural relations unalterable: we muft bring our un- 
deritanding to things, and not bend things to our 
fancies. Watts. 

Inpue’xiBiy. adv. [from infexible.] In- 
exorably; invariably; without relaxation 
or remiffion. ~ 

It fhould be begun early, and inflexibly kept to, 
"till there appears not theleaft relu€tancy. Locke, 

ToINFLYCT. v. a. [infligo, inflifus, Lat. 
infliger, Ft.) To put in aét or impofe as 
a punifhment. - 
know no pain, they can infi upon him, 
Will make him fay 1 mov'd hun to thofe arms, 


sie, 
Sufficient is this puoifhment which was inffidied. 


2 Cor. ii. 
What the potent victorin his rage 
Can elle in fia. Milton. 
What heare could with, what hand infig this dire 
@ifgrace? + Dryden's Æn. 
By luxury we condemn ousfelves to greater tor- 
ments than have been yet invented by anger or re- 
venge, or infié?ed by, the greateft tyrants upon the 
wortt of men. Temple. 
Tneuiicrer. v. f. [from ifia] He who 
punithes. j 
Revenge is commonly not bounded, but extended 
to the utmoft power of the infliéter. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Inrivction. s. A [ftom infia] 
-1e The a&t of ufing punithments. 
So our decrees, 
Dead to ixfidticz, to, themfelvea are dead ; 
And liberty plucks juftice by the nofe. Shakefpeare, 
Sin ends certainly in death; death not only as to 
to merit, but alfo as to actual infi Rion. South. 
2. Vke punifhment impofed. 
What, but thy malice, mav’d thee to mifdeem 
Of righteous Job, then cruelly to affiiét him 
With all infiGions ? But his patience won. Milt. 
How defpicable are the threats of a creature as 
sm potent as ourlelves, when compared with the wrath 
ofan Almighty Judge, whofe power extends to erer- 
nal in fictions. . Rogers, 
His Sevciett infliGions are in themfelycs acts of 
juftice and righteoufnefs. < i Rogers. 
JNELICTIVE, adj. [inflitive; Fr, from in- 
e 


Addifon.}. 


Lat. 
te Power of the celeftial afpects operating 
upon terteftrial bodies and affairs. 
The facred influence of light appears. 
Comets no rule, no righteous order own; 
Their influence dreaded, as their ways unknown. 
_ _, Prior. 
2. Afcendant power ; power of directing or 
modifying. It was anciently followed 
by izto;, now, lefs properly, by xpon. 
lncomparable lady, your commandment doth nat 
only give me the will, but the power to obey yau; 
fuch influence pe excellency. ii 


Dilton. 


idney 
God hath his faflvence into the very effence of all 
things, without which infuence of Deity fuppurting 
them, their utter. annihilation could not chufe but 
follow. ‘ Hooker. 
A wife man fhall over-rule his ftars, and have a 
greater inflvence xpon his own content than all the 
conftellations and planets of the firmament. Taylor. 
Eaei na influence cn their fault, 
j Milton. 
Religion hath fo great an influence upon the leli- 
city of men, that it ought to be upheld, not only out 
of a dread of the divine vengeance in another world, 


but out of regard to temporal profperity. 
Tilletfon. 


Our inconfiftency in the purfuit of fchemes 
throughly digefted, has a bad influence on’ our 
affairs. Addifen. 

So aftonifhing a feene would have prefent influence 
xpon them, but not produce a lafting effect. 

Ps, Atterbury, 

Where it ought to Have greatelt fluence, this ob- 
vious indifputable truth is little regarded. Rogers. 

To INFLUENCE, V. a. wg the noun. } 
To act upon with directive or impulfive 
power; to modify to any purpofe; to 

uide or lead to any end. 

By thy kind pow’r and influencing carey. 

The various creatures move,.and live, and are. 
Milton. 

Thefe experiments fucceed after the fame manner 
in vacuo. as in the open air, and therefore are not 
influenced by the weight or preflure of the atmo- 
fphere. Newton's Opticks, 

The ftanding revelation was attefted in the moft- 
folemn and credible manner; and is fufficient to iz- 
fluence their faith and practice, if they attend. 

Atterbury. 

All the reftraint men are under is, by the viola- 
tion of one law, broken through; and the principle 
which influenced theis obedience has loft its efficacy 
on them, Rogers. 

INFLUENT, adj. [infuens, Lat.) Flowing 
in. eel s 

Thechief intention of chirurgery, as well as me- 
dicine, is keeping a juft equilibrium between the iz- 

fluent Auids and vafcular fulids. Arbuthnot. 
INFLUENTIAL. adj. [from infiuence.) Ex- 
erting influence or power. 
Our now overfhadowed fouls may be emblemed 
by thofe crufted globes, whofe inffzential emiffions 
are interrupted by the interpofal of the benighted 
element. Glanville, 
The inward fprings and wheels of the corporal 
machine, on the moit fublimed intellectuals, are 
dangeroufly influential. Glanville, 
UNFLUX. a. f. (influxus, Lat.] 
t. A& of flowing into any thing. 
We will enquire whether there be, m the footheps 
of natute, any fuch tranfmiffion and éaffux of im- 
materiate virtues, and what the force of tinagination 
is, either upon the body imaginant, or upon another 
body, Bacon's Natural Hf. 

If once contraéted ina fyftole, by the influx of the 
fpirits, why, the fpirits continually flowing in with- 
out let, doth it not always remain fa? Ruy. 

An elattick fibre, like a bow, the mare extended, 
it reftores itfelf with the greater force: if the pring 
be deftroye4, it is like a bag, only paffive as tv the 
influx of the liquid Arbuthnot, 


There is another life after this; and the infiux-of 
the knowledge of God, in relation to this everlasting 
life, is infinitely of moment. Hala. 

Influence ; ps In this fenfe it is 

now not ufed. 

Adam, in innocence, might have held, by the con- 
tinued influx of the divine will and power, a ftate of 
immortality. Hale. 

Thefe twoda not fa much concern fea-fith, yet 
they have a great influx upon rivers, ponds, aod 


3. 


Jakes. Hale, 
Inevu'xious. adj. [from inflvx.] Influ- 
ential. Not ufed. 


The moon hath an inflexiour power to make ime 
preffiona upon their humours, Howel, 
To Inro'LD. v. a. [in and fold.) To in- 
volve; to inwrap; to inclofe with invo- 
lutions. 
For all the creft a dragon did infeld’ 
With greedy paws, and over all did {pread 
His golden wings. + Fairy Queer, 
Noble Banquo, let me izfold thee, 
And hold thee to my heart. Shakefpeare, 
But does not nature for the child prepare 
The parent’s love, he tender nurfe’s care? 
Who, for their own Forgetful, feek his good, 
Infold hia limbs in bands, and fill his veins with foed. 
Black. 
Wings raife her arms, and wings her feet infold. 
Pope, 
To ÍNEOLIATE. v. a. [ix and folium, in] 
To cover with leaves. Not much ufed,. 
but elegant. i 
_ Long may his fruitful vine infoliare and clafp about 
him with erabracements. ouel. 
To INFO'RM. v. a. [informer, French; in-- 
formo, Latin.] 


1. To animate; to actuate by vital powers.. 
“All alike inform'd q 
With radiant light,.asglowing ir'n with fire, 
Let others better mold the running mafs 
OF metals, and inform the breathing brafs ; 
And falten into fiefh a marble face. Dryden's Zin, 
As from chaos, huddl’d and deform'd,. : 
‘The god ftruck fire,and lighted.up the lamps 
That beautily the tky ; fo he info 
Thissli-fhap’d body with a daring foul. 
Dryd. and Lees. 
Breath informs this fleeting frame. Prior, 
This fovereign arbitrary foul 
Informs, and moves, and animates the whole. 
- Blackmore, 
While life informs thefe limbs, the king reply'd, , 
Well ta deferve be all iny cares employ’d. Pope. 
2. To inftruct, to fupply with new know- 
ledge; to acquaint. Before the thing 
communicated was anciently put vith; 
now generally cf; fometimes iv, I know 
not how properly. 
The drift is to inform their minds wish fame mee 
thod of reducing. the laws into their original caufes, ` 
Hovker, 


Miles 


I have this prefent evening from my filter 
Been well informed of them, and with cautions. 

Shake/p. 
Our ruin, by thee #form’d, 1 learn. Mhilton. 
The long fpeeches rathertanfounded than informed 

his onderftanding. Clarendon, 
The dithculty arifes not fram what fenle informs 
us of, but from wrong applying uur notions. Digty. 
Though | may uor be able to is/form men more 
than they know,.yet I may give them the cecafion to 
canfider. Temple, 
The ancients examined in what confifts the beauty 
of good poftures, as their works fufficiently infurm us, 
Dryden. 
He may be ignorant of thefe truths, who will ne- 
ver take the pams to employ his faculties to infurm 
himfelf of them. Lake, 
To underltand the commonwealth, and religion, 
is enough:. few inform themfelves iz thele to the 

bottom. . Lecke. ` 
A more proper nppartunity tends to make the-nar- 
raton more informing or beautlel, 1 rome, 
I think 


INF i 


T.tkink it neceffary, for the intereit of virtue and 
religion, that the whole kindom ftould be informed 
in fome parts of your character. à Swift. 

3. To offer an accufation to a magittrate. 

Tertullus izformed the governor agajatt Paul. 

ATS 
To Insorm. wen. To give intelligence. 

It is the bloody bufinefs which fnfurms 

Thus to mine eyes. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
Inro'rMat. adj. [from inform.| Irregular; 
not competent. A word not ufed. 

Thefe poor afcrmal women are no more 
But inftruments of fome more mightier member, 
That fetsthemon. Shale/p, Meafure for Meafure. 

Inro'rmMant. a. f. [French.] 
1. One who gives information or inftru@tion. 

He believes the fentence is true, as it is made up 
of icems which his ixformant underftands, ihough 
the ideas be unknown to him which his informant 
has under thefe words. + Watts. 

2. One who exhibits an aceufation, 

INFORMA'TION. a. f. [informatio, Lat. from 
inform. | p 

4. Intelligence given ; inftruction. 

But reafon with the fellow, 

Left you thould chance to whip your information, 
And beat the meffenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

The active informations of the intellect Gilling the 
paflive reception of the will, like form clofing with 
gatter, grew actuate into a third and diftioct per- 
fection ig fc: Scuth’s Sermons, 

They gave thofe complex ideas names, that the 
things they were continually to give and receive in- 

Sormation about, might be the eafier and quicker un- 
deritood. Lorke. 

He thould regard the propriety of his words, and 
Ret fome information in the fubjeét be intends to 
handle. Swift, 

Thefe men have had longer opportunities of Fn- 

. formation, and are equally concemed with ourfelves, 

j p s Rogers. 

2. Charge or accufation exhibited. 

3. The att of informing or acenfing. 

INFORMER. wf. [from inform.] 

1. One who gives inftruction or intelli- 
gence. 

This writer is either biaffed by an inclination to 
believe the worft, of a want of judgment to cbufe his 
informert. 3 Swift, 

2. One who difcovers offenders to the ma- 
giftrate. 

There were fpies and fnfirmers fet to work to 
watch the company. L' Eftrange. 

Let aocourt fycophant pervert my fenfe, 

Nor fly informer watch thefe words to draw 
Within the reach of tteafon, Pope. 

Informers are a deteftable race of people, although 

fometimes neceffary, Swift. 
IxFo'RMIDABLE, adj. [in and formidabitis; 

Latin.] Not to be feared; not to be 

dreaded. 

Of ftrength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
Fleroick built, thovgh of terreftrial mold 3 
Foe not informidable, exempt from wound, Afilon. 

INFORMITY. v. /. [from ixformiz, Latin.] 

Shapelefnefs. 

From this narrow time of geftation may enfue a 
f{mallnefs in the exclufion ; but this inferreth no in- 
Sormity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

Ixro'rmous. adj. [informe, French; in- 
formis, Latin.) Shapelefs; of no regular 
figure. 

That a bear brings forth her young informous and 
unfhapen, which fhe fathioaeth after by licking them 
over, js an opinion delivered by ancient writers, 

ke ` Brown's V ulgar Errourt. 
InFo'RTUNATE. adj. set al French ; 
infortunatus, Latin.] Unhappy. See Un- 
FORTUNATE, which is commonly ufed. 
Perkin, deftitute of all hopes, having lousd all 


INF 


ither falfe, faint, or infortunate, did gladly accept of 

Ch rns Honey VN. 
To INFRA'CT. v. a. [infragus Latin.) To 

break. Noe ufed. ’ 

Falling faft, from gradual fope to flope, 

With wiid ee courfe and leffen’d roar, 

It gains a fafer bed. Thomfen’s Summer, 
Inrraletion. 2. fe [infradiion, French ; iz- 

fraéio, Lat. | The ac of breaking ; breach ; 

violation of treaty. 

By the fame Gods, the juftice of whofe wrath 
Punifh’d the iafraftion of my formes faith. Faller. 

The wolves, pretending an infradion in the abufe 
of their hoftages, fell upon the fheep without their 
dogs. L’ Effrange. 

INFRANGIBLE, adj. [in and frangible.] 

Not to be broken. 

The primitive atoms are fuppofed infrangibile, ex- 
tremely compaéted and hard, which éompactednefs 
and hardnefs is a demonftration that nothing could be 
produced by them, fince they could never cohere. 

Cheyne. 
INFREQUENCY. m./f. [infrequentia. Lat.) 

Uncommonnefs ; rarity. 

The abfence of the gods, and the infreguency of 
objects, made her yield, -© Broome ox the Odyffey. 

INFREQUENT, adj. [infrequens, Lat.) Rare; 
uncommon. 
YoIneri'ctoAte. v. a. [in and frigidus, 

Latin.] To chill; to make cold. 

The drops reached little further than the furface 
of the liquor, whofe coldnefs did nat infrigidare 
thofe upper parts of the glafs, Boyle. 

To INFRINGE. v. a. [infringes Latin. ] 
te To violate; to break Jaws or contraéts. 

Thofe many had not dar’d to do that evil, 

If the firt man that did th’ edict infringe, 

Had anfwer'd for his deed. Shak, Meaf. for Meaf. 

Having infring’d the law, I wave my right 
As king, and thus fubmit myfelf to fight. Waller. 

z. To deftroy; to hinder. 

Homilies, being plain and popular inftrudtions, 

donot infringe the efficacy, although but read, 
Hooker. 

Bright as the deathlefs gods and happy, fhe 

From all that may infringe delight is free. Waller, 
INFRINGEMENT; #. f. [from infringe.] 

Breach; violation. ; 

The punifhiog of this infringement is r to 
that jalittiGlon aint nich ie a ikg 

Clarendon. 
Inrri'ncer. 2. f. [from infringe.] A 
breaker; a violator, - 

A C habit ought to be without any Jace, 
under a levere penalty to be infli€ted on the in- 
Sringers of the provincial conftitution. Ayliffe, 

INFU'NDIBULIFORM, 2. / = = 
and forma, Latin.} Of the fhape of a 
funnel or tundith. ? 

Isru'rrare. adj. [ix and furia, Latin.) 

Enraged ; raging. 

Atth’ other bore, with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, Milton, 

Fis‘d by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 

Th’ infuriate hill forth foots the pillar'd flame. 
Thomfon. 
Inrusca'tion, x. f. [infufeatus, Latin.] 

‘The att of darkening or blackening. 
ToINFU'SE. w. a. [infufer, French; infufus, 

Latin. | 
1. To pour in; to inftil. 

Thou almoft mat’ me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That fouls of animals infufe themfelves 

{nto the trunks of men. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice, 

My early miftrefs, now my ancient mute, 

That ftrong Circean liquor ceafe t' infuse, 

Wherewith thou did’ft intoxicate my youth. Dexbam, 

_ Why thould he defire to have qualities infufed into 

his fon, which himfelf never poffeffed ? Swift. 
2. To pour into the mind; to infpire 


into. [INcanna'tion, 2. /. (ingannare, Italian.] 
f z i = Cheat 


t 
ING 

For when God’s hand had written in the hearts 
Of our fir parents all the rules of good, 
So that their fkill i»fxs’d furpafs’d all arts 
That ever were before, or fince the flood. 

Sublime ideas, and apt words infu/e; 
The mufe inftru&t my voice, and thou infpire the 


Davie, 


mufe. Roft. 
. He ate 
Bad influence into th’ unwary breaft. Ailton, 


Infufe into their young breafts fuch a noble ardour 
as will make them renowned, Milton. 
Meat muft be with money bought; ; 
She therefore, upon fecond thought, 
Infus'd, yet as it were by ftealth, ` B 
Some fmall regard for fate and wealth. Swift. 
3- To fteep in any liquor with a gentle 
heat; to macerate fo as to extraét the 
virtues of any thing without boiting. 
Take violets, and infufe a good pugil of them in a 
quart of vinegar. | Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
4- To make an infufion with any ingredient; 
to fupply, to tin@ure, to faturate with 
any thing infufed. Notufed. 
Drink, iafufed with flefh will nourith fafter and 


eafier than meat and drink together. Bacon. 
5. To infpire with. Not ufed, 
Thou did fraile, 
Infufed with a fortitude from heav'n. Shake/p. 


Jnfufe his breat with magnanimity, 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. Shake/p. 
INFU'’SIBLE. adj. [from infufe.] : 
t. Pofftble to be infufed. _ 

From whom the doétrines being infufiéile into all, 
it will be more neceffary to forewarn all of the danger 
of them: F 7 Hammond. 

z. Incapable of diffolution; not fuftble; 
that cannot be molten. 

Vitrification is the laft work of fire, and a fufion 
of the falt and earth, wherein the fufible falt dtaws 
the earth and fnfu/ble part into one continuum. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourte 

Inru’sion. n. fe [infufion, French; infufio, 
Latin. } 

te The aét of pouting in; inftillation. . 

Our language has received innumerable elegancies 
and improvements from that infx/ion of Hebraifms, 
which are derived to it out of the poetical paffages in 
holy writ. , Addifon, 

2. The act of pouring into the mind; in- 
fpiration. 

We participate Chrift partly by imputation, as 
when thofe things which he did and fuffered for us 
ate imputed to us for righteoufnels; partly by ha- 
bitual and real infufion, as when grace is inwardly 
beftowed on earth, and afterwards more fully both 
our fouls and bodies in glory. Tooker. 

3. Suggeftion ; whifper, 

They found it would be matter of great debate, 
and {pend much time, during which they did not 
defire their company, nor to be troubled with their 
infufions. Clarendon, 

Here his folly and his wifdom are of his own 
growth, not the echo or infuficn of other men. 

à Swift, 
4. The att of fteeping any thing in moiflure 
without boiling. 

Repeat the énfujion of the body oftener. 

s+ The liquor made by infufion. 

To have the infufion ftrong, in thofe bodies which 
have finer*fpirits, repeat the infufion uf the body 
oftener. _ _ Bacon. 

Inru’sive. adv. [from infyfe.] Having 
the power of infufion, or being infufed, 
A word not authorifed, 
Still let my fong a nobler note affume, 
And fing th’ infufive force of Spring on man. 
Lhomfir. 
Inca'te. 2. f [iz and gat.) Entrance; 
paffage in. An old word. i 

One noble perfon ftoppeth the /ngate of all that 
evil which is looked for, and holdeth in all thofe 
which are at his back. Spenfer, 


Bacon. 


(8) 2 eat; 


AS 


ING 
Cheat + fraud ; deception ; juggle ; delu- 
fion; impofture; trick; flight. A word 
neither nfed nor neceffary. 
. Whoever hall refign their reafons, either from the 
root of deceit in themfelves, or inability to reaitfuch 
trivial jnzannations from others, are within the line 
of vulgarity. Brown, 
ÍNGA'THERING uje [ix and gathering. | 
The att of getting in the harvelt. 
Thou fhalt keep the feat of ingatbering, when 
thou hait gathered in thy labours out of the neld. 
Exod. xxiii. 16. 
Ince, in the names of places, fignifies a 
meadow, from the Saxon ing, of the fame 
import. Gibons Camden. 
To INGKMIUNATE. v. a. [ingemino, Latin. ] 
To double; to repeat. R 
He would often ingesiaate the word peace, peace. 
Clarendon, 
Ixcemina’rion. z. fe {in and geminatio, 
Latin.] Repetition: reduplication. 
INGE'NDERER, 2. fo pa ingender.| He 
that generates. See ENGENDER. 
Ince'NERABLE. adj. [ia and generate.) Not 
to be produced or brought into being. 
Divers naturalifts efteem the air, as well as other 
elements, to be ingenerable and incorruptible. Boyle. 
InceNeRATE. | ope 
K > al . 
i ea Y adj. [ingeneratus, Lat. 
1. Inborn; innate ; inbred. 
> Thofe virtues were rather feigned and affected 
things to ferve his ambition, than true qualities (7 
generate in his judgment of nature. Bacon, 
In divers children their ingenerate aod feminal 
powers lie deep, and are of flow difelofure. Marton, 
Thole noble habits are iagenerated in the foul, as 
acligion, gratitude, obedience, and tranquillity. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. Unbegotten. Not commonly ufed. 
Yet thall we demonttrate the fame, from perfons 
, prefuined as far from usin condition as time; that 
is our firit and ixgenerared forefathers. Brown. 
INGE'NIOUS adj. [tagenicux, French; iz- 
geniofus, asthe 
inventive; poffeffed of genius. 
Tis a per'lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenivus, forward, capable. Shake/p. 
Qur ingenicus friend Cowley not only has em- 
played much eloquence to perfuade that truth in his 
preface, but has in one of his pooms given a noble 
example of it. Boyle. 
The mote ingenious men dre, the more they are 
apt to trouble themfelves. i Temple. 
2. Mental; intelleQual. Net in ufe. 
‘The king is mad: how ftiff is my vile fenfe, 
That I ttand up, and have ingevicxs feeling 
Of my huge forrows ! better 1 were diltrat. Shake/pe 
Ince'nrousty, adv. [from ingenious.) Wit- 
tly; fubuly. 
[ will not pretend ta judge by common fears, or 
the fchemes of men too ingenteu/ly politick, Temple. 


Ince/nrouswess. ze fe [from fugenious.) 
Wittinefs: fubtilty; ftrength of genius. 
"Phe greater appearance of dd there is 
in the practice I am difapproving, the more danger- 
ous it ia. K , „ Barke. 
INGE'NITE, adj. (ingenilus, Latin.]. In- 
nate; inborn ; native; ingeneratc. 
Ariftoule affirms the mind to be at firt a mere 
rafa tabula; and that notions are not inggnite, and 
imprinted by the finger of Nature, but by the latter 
and more languid imprefioos of fenfe, being only 
the reports of obfervation, and the refult of fo many 
sepeated experiments. South. 
We give them this ingenize moving force, 
That makes them always downward take their courfe. 


x. Witty; 


Biack. | 


Tecenuliryn. f. [ingeauité, Fr. from. in- 


gemens.) 
n Openncfs ; fairnefs; candour; freedom 


from difimulation. - 


5 


ING 


Such of high quality, or rather of-partieulan note, 
© as (hall fall under my pen, 1 fhall not let pafs with- 
out their due character, being part of my profeffed 
ingenuity. , Wotton. 
My conftancy I to the planets give : 
My truth, to theim who at the court do lives 
Mine ingenuity and openneis 
To jefuits 3 to butfoons my penfivenefs, Donne. 
T know not whether it be more thame or wonder, 
that men can fo put off ingenuity, and the native 
greatnefs of their kind, as to defcend to fo bate, fo 
ignoble a vice. Government of the Tongue. 
If a child, when queftioned for any thing, di- 
reétly contets, you mult commend his ingenuity, and 
pardon the fault, be it what it jvill. Locke. 
2. [From fagenious.| Wit; invention; ge- 
nius; fubtilty; acutenefs. X 
Yhefe are but the frigidities of wit, and become 
not the genius of manly ingenuitics. Brown. 
The ancient atomical hypothefis might have flept 
for eyer, had not the ixgenuily of the pretent age re- 
called it from its urn and fileuce. Glanville, 
Such fats have neither parts nor wit, ingenuity of 
difcourfe, nor finenels of converfation, to entertain 
or delight any one. Sonth, 
A pregnant inttance how far virtue furpaffes ingr- 
axity, and how muth an honeit fimplicity is pre- 
ferable to fine parts aud fobtile fpeculations. 
Woodward, 
INGE'NUOUS. adj. (ingenuus, Lat.] 
1. Open; fair; candid; generous; noble. 
Many fpeeches there are of Job's, whereby his 
wifdom and other virtues may appear ; but the glur 
of an ingenuous mind he hath purchafed by amt 
words only, Behold 1 will lay mine hand upon my 
mouth; I have fpnken once, yet will Į not therefore 
maintain argument; yea twice, howbeit for that 
caufe further I will not proceed. Esher. 
Lnfufe into their young breafts fuch an ingenuous 
and noble ardour, as would not fail to make many of 
them renowned, Milton. 
If an ingenusus deteftation of falfehood be but 
carefully and early inftilled, that is the true and ge- 
puine method to obviate difthonelty. Lockes 
2. Freeborn; not of fervile extraction. 
Subjeđtion, as it preferves property, peace, and 
fafety, fo it will never diminith rights nor ingenuous 
liberties, King Charles, 
Ince’xnuousty. adv, - [from ingennous.]) 
Openly; fairly ; candidly ; generoufly. 
'ngenucujly 1 peak, 
No blame belongs to thee, Shukefp. Timon. 
le was a notable obfervation of a wife lather, and 
no lefs ingenuoufly confefled, that thafe whicli held 
and perfuaded preffure of confciences were commonly 
intercfted. ’  Baeon. 
1 will ingenuoufly confefs, that the helps were 
taken from divines of the church of England, Dryd. 
Ince’nvouswness. 2. f. [from izgrnuous.]) 
Opennefs; fairnefs ; candour.. 


I'nceny. x. f. (ingenium, Lattn.}] Genius; 
wit, Notin fe 

Whatever of the production of his ingexy comes 
into foreign parts, is highly valued. Boyle. 

To INGE'ST. ~. a. [ingeflus, Latin] To 
throw into the ftomach. | 

Nor will we affirm that iron, ingefed, receiveth 
in the belly of the oftrich no alteration. Brown, 

Some the long funne]’s curious mouth extend, 
Through which izgeffed meats with cafe defcend, 

Blackmore. 
Ince'strton. 2.f [from ingef.} The att of 
throwing into the ftomach. 

It has got room enough to grow into its full di- 
menfion, which is performed by the daily ‘ageffior. 
of mifx and other food, that’s in a fhort dime after 
digefted into blood. Harvey, 


INGLO’RIOUS. adj. [iaglorius, Latin.] 
Void of honour; mean ;.;without glory. 
Left fear return them back to Egypt, chufing 
Jnglorions Vife with fervitude. Milton. 

twas never held ingloriovs ot derogatory lor a 
king to be guided by his great council, nor dithe- 


nousadle for fubjects to yield and bow to their king. 
Lowel. 


ING 
Yet though our army brought not coneuett hor; 
I did not from the es pA a m 
Ixcuo'ntousty. ada. [from inglorious.} 
With ignominy ; with want of glory. 
This vafe the chief o’ercome, x 
Replenith nut ing/orieufly at home. Pope. 
Uxcor. w, fe (linget, French; or from is- 
gegoten, melted, Dutch.} A mafs of metal. 
; Some others rs driven, and diftent 
nto great ingots and to wedges fouare. Spenfers 
1f thou wich thou’rt ofc; ne 
For hike an afs, whofe back’s with ingots bound, 
Thou bear'itihy heavy riches but a journey 
And death unloadeth thee, Shak. Meaf, for Meaf. 
Within the circle arms and tripods hic, 
Ingsts of gold and filver heap’doahigh.  Dryder, 
Every one ofhis pieces is an ingot of gold, intrin~ 


fically, and folidly valuable. Privre 
To Incra‘er. v. a. [iz and graf] 
t. ‘To propagate trees by infition. 
Nor are the ways alike imall 
How to ixgraff, how toinoculate, May's Virgil. 


2. To plant the fprig of onc tree in the 
{tock of another ; as, ke ingrafted ax apple 
upon a erak. 

3. To plant or introduce any thing not n2- 
tive. 

All his works on me, 
Good or not goad, ingraf?, my merits thofe 
Shall perfe&t, and for thofe attone. 

As next of kin, Achilles’ arms | claim; 
This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 
Upon our focs. P ‘ Dryden. 

4. To fix deep; to fettle. 

For a {pur of diligence, we have a natural thirit 
after knowledge ingrafied in us. Hooker. 

“Tis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard fuch a place as his own fecond, 

With one ofan ingraft infirmity. Shakyfp. Orbello. 

Ingrafied love he bears 1a Cafar. Shakefp, 

INGRA'FTMENT. a. /. [from ingraf?.} 

r. The act of ingrafting. 

2. The fprig ingrafted. 

Incra'Te. i adj. [ ingratus, Latin 3 tir 

Incrate’FuL. § grat, French.]| Tugrate 
is proper, but ingrarefudl lefs proper than. 
ungrateful. 

te Ungrateful; unthankful, 

That we have been familiar, 

Ingrate forgetfulnefs hall poifon, rather 
Than pity note how much,  Shakefp. Coriolanus, 
And you degen’rate, you ingrate revolts, Shake/p.. 
So will fall F F 
He and his faithlefs progeny: whofe fault ? 
Whofe but hisown ? Jugrare; he had of me 
All he could have; 1 made him juit and right, 
Sufficient to have ttood though tree to fall, Wilzarts 
Perfidious and ingrute!. - j 
His ftores ye ravage, and ufurp lús ftate. Pope's Odi- 

2. Unpleafing to the fenfe, 

The caufes of that which is unpleafing of ingrate. 
to the hearing, may receive light by that which is~ 
pleafing ahd grateful tothe fight. Baconi Nat. Hifo 

“We givesno ingrareful tood. Milton. 

To INGRA TIATE. v. a, [ix and gratia, Las- 
tin] To put in favour; to recommend 
to kindnefs. It has vith before the per- 
fon whofe favour is fought. 

Thofe have been far from receiving the rewards 
offuch ingratiztings with the people. K. Charlese. 

Their managers make them fee armies in the airs 
and give them their word, the more to jngratiate 
themfelves with them, that they fignify nothing lefa 
than future laughter and defolation. Adidifane 

Politicians, who would rather ingratiate them~ 
felves with their fovereiga than promote his real. 
fervice, accommodate his-counfels to his inclinatioos. 

P SpeeLutor. 

INGRA'TIVUDE. s- fe [ivpratitude, Wrench ; 
inand a Retribution of cvil for: 
good; unthankfulnefs. k 

t Ingratitude? thou marble-hearted fiend, . 
a Mote 


Milton. 


ING 


More hideous, when thou thew! thee jn a child, 

Than thefeamonter. — Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Ingratitude is abhorred both by God and man, 

and vengeance attends thole that repay evil for good. 


DEftrange. 
Nor was it with ingrar: retura’d, frarg 
Fn equal Sres the blitsful couple ourn'd ; » 
One joy potiefs’d ’em both, and in one grief they 
à mourn’d. Dryden, 
INGREDIENT. x. /. (ingredient, French; in- 
grediens, Lat.} : 
x. Component part of a body confifting 
of ditierent materials, It is commonly 
ufed of the fifmples of a medicine. 


Theointment is made of divers ingredients, where- 
of the hardeft ta come by is the mols upon the fkull 
ofa dead man unburied. Bacon's Natural Hifeery, 

So deep the pow’r of thefe ingredients pierc'd, 
Ev’n to the inmott feat of mental fight, 

‘That Adim, now enfore’d tothut his eyes, 
Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranc'd. 
Milton. 

By this way of analyfis we may proceed from com- 
pounds to ingredients, and from motions to the forces 
producing them; and in general, from effects to their 
caufes, and from particular cautes to mare general 
ones, till the argument end in the more general. 

Newton. 

L have often wondered, that learning is not thought 
a proper ingredient in the education of a woman of 
quality or fortune. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Parts, knowledge, and experience, are excellent 
ingredients in a public chara€ter, Rogers. 

Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal 
fluids and folids. Arbuthnot on Alimenis, 

2. It is ufed by Temple with into, properly, 


but not according to euftom. 3 

Spleen isa bad ingredient into any other dittemper. 

Temple. 
Unoress. w. A [izgreffiz, Latin.] Entrance; 
power of entrance; intromiffion. 

All putrefactions come from the ambient body ; 
either by éngrefs of the fubftance of the ambient 
body into the body putrefied ; or elfe by excitation 
of the body putrefied by the body ambient. Bacon, 

Thofe air-bladders, by a fudden fubfidence, meet 
again by the iagre/s and egrefs of the air, Ardath. 

Ixcre'ssion. m. f. [ingrefion, French; in- 
grdfio, Latin.} The att of entering ; en- 
trance. ig 

The fire would ftrain the pores Mine glafs too fud- 
deoly, and break it alf in pieces to get ingreffion. 

Digby on Bodies. 
Pxcuinat. adj. (inguinal, French; inguen, 
Latin.) Belonging to the groin. 

‘the plague feems to be a particular difeafc, cha- 
racterifed with eruptions in buboes, by the infam- 
mation and fuppuration of the axillary, inguinal, 
and other glands. Arbuthret, 

To ÍNGU'LF. v, a. [in and gulf.) 
t.. To fwallow up ina vaft profundity, 
A river large 
Bafs’d underneath ingulpb’d, 
Catt out from God, he falls 
Tato utter darknefs deep ingulpb"a, 
The river flows redundant ; 
Then rowling back, in his capacious lap, 
Fngulfs their whole militia, quick immertt, Philips. 
o caft intoa gulf. 
If we adjoin to the lords,.whether they prevail or 
not, we /ngulfourfelves into allured danger, Hayw. 
Fo lNGURGITATE. V. A. [éngurgito, Lat.] 
To fwallow down. Dia. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


2. 


Itcurcita’tion. v.f. [fram ingurgitats.) 


The aft of fwallowing. 
Incou'srapne. adj. [ia and goflo, Latin.) 
Not pereeptible by the rafte. 
As for thei tate, if the cameleon’: nutriment be 
atr, neither can the tongue be an jnttrument thereof ; 
for the body of the element is inguflable, void of all 


fapidity, and without any ation ot the tongue, is, by 
the rough attery,.or wizzen, conduéted into the 
Brown's Fulgar Erronis. 


lung. 


> 


INH 
Isna'siLE aay. [inkabile; French: inkabi- 
lis,-Lat.]  Unfkilful; unready ;' unfit; 
unqualified, = 
To INHA'BIT. v. a. [habita, Latin.] To 
dwell in; to hold as a dweller. 
Not all are partakers of that grace whereby Chrift 
inhatite:d whom he faveth. Heoker. 
They fhall build houfes and iaAadit them. Vaiah, 
She hall be inbadited of devils, Baruch, 
ToIwua'ait. w. 2. To dwell; to live. 
Leara what creatures there inSabit, - Milton, 
They fay, wild beafts inhabit here; 
But grief and wroag fecure my fear. Waller, 
Iwna'sitasce. adj. [from ixhabit.] 
1. Capable of affording habitation. 
The fixed ftars are all of them funs, with fyftems 
of iabaditadle planets moving about them. Locke. 
2. [Jababitable, French.] Incapable of in- 
habitants; not habitable; uninhabitable. 


Not in ufe. - 

The frozen ridges of the Alps, ‘ 

Or any other ground ixhadiratle. Shakefpeare, 
Innalitance. x. f [from inhabit] Re- 

fidence of divellers. 

_ So the ruins yet sefling in the wild moors, teftif 

a former inhabitance, Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Isnalatrant.2./ [from inhabit.) Dwell- 

er; one that lives or refides in 4 place. 

In this place they report that they faw inbadi- 
tants, which were very fair and fat people, Abot. 

Ifthe fervour of the fun were the fole, caufe of 
blacknefs in’ any land of negroes, it were alfo reafon- 
able that inhabitants of the fame laticude, fubjected 
unto the fame vicinity of the fun, fhould alfo par- 
take of the fame hue. Brown, 

For his fuppefed love a third 
Lays greedy hold upon a bird, 

And ftands amaz’d to find his dear 
A wild inbabitant of th’ air. Waller, 
What happier natures shrink at with affright, 
The hard iubabirart contends is right. Pope. 
ÎNHABITA'TION, n. f. [from inhabit.) 
1, Habitation; place of dwelling, 
Univerfal groan, è 
As if the whole ixbabitation perifh’d. Milton. 
2. The act of inhabiting or planting with 
dwellings;_ftate of being inhabited. 

By knowing this place we thall the better judge o 
the begioning of nations, and of the world’s inbabi- 
tation, Raleigh. 

3- Quantity of inhabitants, 4 

We (hall rather admire how the earth cantained its 

tnbabitation than doubt ite Brown's Vulgar Err, 
Inna’srrer. 7. f. [from inbati] One 
dhat inhabits; a dweller. r 

The fame name is given unto the inlanders, or 
midland irbabiters, of this iland. - Brown. 

Woe to the inbabitersof the earth. Reveviii. 13. 

They ought to underttand, that there is not only 
fome iubaditer in this divine houfe, but alfo fome 
toler. Derbham, 

To Inna'ue, v. a. (inkai, Latin] To 
draw in with air; to infpire; oppofed 
to exhale or expire, : 

Martin was walking forth to inhale the freth breeze 
of the evening. Arbuthnot and Pepe, 

But from the breezy deep the biet indale 
The fragrant murmurs of the weftern gale, 

There (ita the thepherd on the graffy turf, 
Inbaling healthful the defending fun. Thomfon, 

Ixuaxmo'nious, adj. [in and har menious.} 
Unmofical; not {weet of found. 

Catullus, though his lines be rough, and his num- 
bers ixharmonious, Ù could cecommend for the fof- 
nef and delicacy, but moft decline for the loofenets, 
of his thoughts. ~ J Felton. 

“The identity, of found may appear a little izAare 
morious, aod fhack the ear. Broome. 
Tolxwe'ne. v. n [inkerco, Latin} To 
exift in fomething elfe. 
For, norin nothing, nor in things 


Extremeand í 


Pope: 


e them ; 


cattcring bright, canlove iubere, Donne. 


=! 


INH 
> They do but nbere in their fubje& which fupportg» 
their being is a dependence on a fubject. . 

ka Dighy on Bodies, 
Inuelrenr, adj, [inberent, French; inhe- 
rens, Latin} 


1. Exifting in fomething elfe, fo as-to be. 
infeparable from it. f 
1 will not do't, 
Left 1 furecafe to honour mine own truths 
And, my body’s ation, teach my mind 
A moft inherent batenefs, Shake{peare’s Corislanus,». 

2. Naturally conjoined; innate 3 inbarp. 

1 mean not the authority which is annered to your. 
office, | can {peak of that only which is inborn ands 
iuberent to your perfon, Dryden's Juvenal. 

‘The power of drawing iron is one of the ideas of a. 
loaditone; anda power to be fo drawn is a part of the 
complex ane of iron; which powers pafs for daLerent: 
qualities, us ' Locke, 

Animal oil is various according to principles in. 
erent in it, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

They will be fure to decide in favour of them. 
felves, and talk much of their inberent rights Swift, 

The ideas of fuch modes can no more be fubldt. 
ent, than the idea of rednefs was juft now found to 
be inherent in the blood, or that of whitenefs in the 
brain. Bentley. 

The obligations we are under of dittinguithing 
ourfelves as much by an iherent and habitual, as we 
are already diftinguithed by an external and relative 
bolinefs, Bentley, 

To Inu ERIT, v. P French. ] 

t. To receive or poffefs by inheritance. 
Treafon is not inherited, my lord. Shakefpeare, 
Why, all delights are vain ; but that mott vain, 

Which with pain purchas'd doth Inberit pain. Shae. 

Prince Harey is valiant; for the cold blood he did - 
naturally inderit of his father he hath, like lean,- 
tkeril land, manoured with excellent good fture of fer- - 


Cle therris. Shakefpeares- 
Bleffed are the meek, for they Mall indcrit the 
earth. . Marr, 


Thé fon can receive from his father good things, - 
without empire, that was vefted in him for the good 
of others: and therefore the fon cannot claim or in- 
berit it by a title, which is founded whally on his 
owa. private good. Locke. 

We muft know how the firt tuler, from whom any 
one claims, came by his authority, before we can: 
know who has a right to fucceed him in it, and iz 
berit it from him. Latke. 

Unwilling to fell an eftate he had fome profpect: 

‘of inberiting, he formed delays, Addifon, 
2, To poflefs; to obtain poffefion of : in: 
Shakefpeare. Not ufed. ~- 

He, that had wit, would think that I had none, 
To bury fo much gold under a tree,. 5 
And never alter to izberit it. Shakefp; Titus Aud. 


INHURITAELE, adj. [from indérit.} rant 
mifible by inheritance ;. obtainable by: 
fucceffion. ; 


A kind of inberitadse eftats acerued-unto them. 
A Carew.’ 
Ry the ancient laws of the realm, they were not 
inkeritadle to him by defcent, © layeard. 
Was the power the fame, and from the =e ori-- 
jipa! in Mofes as it wasin David? And’ was it dma 
eritable in one and not in the other? Lockes 
INHERITANCE. x. /.{ from inberit.] 
te Patrimony ;. hereditary l eos 
When the fon dies, let the Prheritanre ' 
Delcend unto the daughter. Sbahefpeare’s Henry Ne 
Is there yet any portion or inheritance for us in our 
father’s houfe ? Gort, xrsil. t4. 
Claim our juft inSeritance of old. , Milton. 
© dear, unhappy babe! mutt l-bequeath thee 
Only fad inheritance of.woe?. 
Gods! cruel gods! can't all my pains atone, 


Untefs they reach my infant’s guiltle(s head. Sirehr 
2. The reception of poffeflion by hereditary. 

right. j 

Men are not praprictors of what they have-merely 
for themfelves, their children have a title to part of 


it, which comes to be wholly theirs when ae 
a 


INH 


Rss pur an ead to their parents ufe of it; and thls we 
call inderdtance, Lachee 
3+ In Shake/peare, poficfiion. 

You will rather thow our general lowts 
How you can frown, than fpend a fawn upon them, 
For the izberitance of their loves, and fafegnard 
Of what that want might ruin, Shake/p, Coriolanus, 

Inue'ritor. ». f. [from izberit.| Anheir; 
one who receives any'thing by fucceffion. 

You, like a letcher, out of wharith loins, 

Ate pleas'd to breed out your izderitors, Shake/p. 

The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lte 
in this box; and muñ the Jateritor himfelf have no 
more ? X Shakefpeare. 

Marriage without confent of parents they do not 
make void, but.they mul it in the iaberitors; for 
the children of fuch marriages are not admitted to 
inherit above a third part of their parents? inheri- 
tance. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

INHE'RITRESS. x. f. [from inberitor.] An 
heirefs; a woman that inherits. 

He hath given artificially fome hopes to Mary 
Anne, izkeritrefs to the duchy of Bretagne. Bacon. 

INHE'RITRIX. a. f [from izkeritor.] An 
heirefs. This -is now more commonly 
ufed, though indertire/s be a word more 
analogically Englith. 

- No feme 
Should be inberitrix in Salike land. Shakefp. 

To INHE'RSE. v. a. [in and berf.) To in- 

` clofe in a funeral monument. 3 

See, where he lies, izberfed in che arms 

Of the moft bloody nurfer of his harms.  Shake/p. 
Inne'sion. e f. [inhefo, Latin.] Inhe- 
rence; the ftate of exifting in.fomething 
elfe. 

To InniBiT. v.a. [inbibeo, Latin ; inhiber, 
French.) ` 

a. To reftrain; to-hinder; to reprefs; to 
check. 

Holding of the breath doth help fomewhat to ceafe 

ithe. hiccough; and vinegar put to the noiftrils, or 
gargarifed, doth it alfo, for that itis aftringent, and 
dxbiditerh the motion of the fpirit. Bacon, 

The ftars and planets being whirled about with 
great velocity, would fuddenly, did nothing indidit it, 
«be thattered in pieces. Ray on the Creation. 

Their vmotiens alfo.are excited and inbibited, are 
moderated and managed, by the objects without 

~ them. Bentley, 

2. To prohibit; to forbid. à 

All mea were inhibited bys proclamation, at the 
diffolution, fo much as to mention a parliament... 

Clarendon. 
Burial may not be izbidited or denied to any one. 
Ayliffe. 

Innis riron. 2. f ‘finbibition, French; in- 

Řibitio, Latin. } 
1. Prohibition ; sling 

He might be judged to have impofed an envious 
snbibiticn on it, becaufe himfelf has not ftock enough 
«to maintain the trade. Government of the Tongue. 

2.{Inkw.) o: A 

Inbléition 3s a writ to inhibitor forbid a judge 
from farther proceeding in the caufe depending before 
thim, fnbibition is molt commonly a writ iffuing 

» -ut of a higher. court Chriftian to a lower and in- 
ferior, upon an appeal; and: prohibition out of the 
king’s court to a court.Chriftian, or to an inferior 
temporal court. Cowell. 

Fo Inno'Ln. w. a. |in and kold.) 'To have 
inherent; to contain in itfelf. 

Tt is difputed, whether this light firft created be 
the fame which the fun iæbolderh and catteth forth, 
er whether it had continuance any longer than till 
the fun’s creation, Rakigh. 


IRHO'SPITABLE, adje ag and Lofpitable.| 
Affording no kindnefs or entertainment 
to flrangers. ¢ 

All places elfe 
Tabofpitable appear, and defolate; 
Nor knowing us, nor known, 


Ixuo'’spitaBLy. adv. [from ixbe/pitable.] 


Ailton. 


INI 


Since tofs’d from thores to fhores, from land to 
lands, 


Inhofpitable rocks and barren fands. Dryden's Virg. 


Unkindly to ftrangers. 

Of guefts he makes them flaves 
Inhefpitably y and kills their infant males. Milton. 

[NHO'SPITABLENESS. 2 wf. [igand ho/pi- 

Innospita'niry. tality; inbofpita- 
lité, Fr.) Want of hofpitality ; want of 
courtefy to ftrangers. 

INHU'MAN., adj. (inhumain, French; iz- 
bumanus, Lat.) Barbarous; favage ; cruel; 
untompaffionate. 

A juft war may be profecuted after a very unjuft 
manner; by eNom bese of our word, by in- 
‘buman crueltics, and by affalfinations. Atterbury. 

The more thefe praifes were enlarged, the more 
inhuman was the punithment, and the fufferer more 
innocent. Swift. 

Princes and peers attend! while we impart 
To you the thoughts of nofzbuman heart, Pope, 

Innumalsiry.-2.f. [inhumanité, Fr. from 
inhuman.) Cruelty 5 favagenefs ;_ barba- 
rity. 

Love which lover hurts is iabumanity, Sidney, 

‘Therudenefs of thofe who muft make up their 
want of juftice with inbumanity and impudence. 

i King Charles. 

‘Each focial fee ing fell, 
And joylefs ézbumanity pervades, 
And petrifies the heart, 
Inue'macery. adv. [from inhuman.) Sa- 
-vagely ; cruelly; barbaroufly. 
p 4 O what are thefe? 
Death’s minifler, not men: who thus deal death 
Inbumanly to men; and multiply 
‘Ten thoufand fold the fin of him who flew 
“His bmther! Milton, 

A, who have eftablithed the whole fyftem of all 
true politenefs and refinement in converfation, think 
myfelf moft ‘zbumanly treated by my eee aA 

. Swift, 

To 'NHUMATE, lw. a. [inhumer, Fr. bumo, 

To Iwitu'me.. Lat.] To bury; to 
inter. ; 

Weeping they bear the: mangled heaps of flain, 
Inbume the natives in their native plain. Pope's Od. 

To injeler. v. a. [énjedius, Lat.q~ 

te To throw in; to dart in. 

Angels inje€? thoughts into our minds, and know 
our cogitations. Glanville. 

2. To throw up; to caft ap. 

“Though bold in open field, they yet furround 
The town with walls, and mound injxt on mee 

ope. 

Injection. x. fe ‘[tnjedtion, Fr. injedtio, 
Lat. 

1. ‘The at of cafting in. 

This falt powdered was, by the repeated injeftion 
of well-kindled charcoal, made to flath like melted 
nite Boyle. 

2. Any medicine made to be injcéted by a 
fyringe, or any other inftrument, into any 
part of the body. Quincy. 

3. The act of filling the veffels with wax, 
or any other proper matter, to fhew their 
fhapes and ramifications, often dore by 
anatomitts. Quincy. 


InimivastLity, #. f. [from iximitable.] 
Incapacity to be imitated. 

Truths mutt have an eternal exiftence in fome un- 
derftanding ; or rather they are the fame with that 
underftanding itfelf, confidered as varioufty repre- 
fentative, according to the various modes of inimita- 
bility or participation, Norris, 

INIMITABLE, adj. [inimitabilis, Lat. ini- 
mitable, Fr.) Above imitation; not to 
be eopied, 

3 


Thomfon’s Spring. 


INT: 


The portal fione, inimitable on earth 


By model, or by thading pencil drawn. Stilton. 
What is molt eacellent is moft inimi "able. Dene, 
And jmitate the inimitable force. Dryden. 


Virgil copied the ancient feulptora, in that fin 
table defeription of military fury in the temple of 
Janus. Addifons 


Ini'miraczy. adj. [from taimitable.} In 


a manner not to be imitated; ‘to a dc- - 
gree of excellence above imitation. 
A man could not have been always blind who thus 


‘inimitably copies nature. Pepe's Effayon Homer, 
Thus terribly adorn‘d the figures thine, = 

Inimitably wrought with {kil di@ine. Pope. 
Charms fuch as thine, ix/mitebly great. Broome, ` 


To AUxjo'in. via. fenjoindre, Fr. injungo, 
Late] ; 
1. To command; to cnforce by authority. 
See Enjoin. 
Laws do not only teach what is good, but they 
injeix its they have in them a certain conftraining 


foree. Hooker, 
This garden tend, our pleafant tafk fxjein'd. 
Dilem 
In Shatefpeare, to join. Not ufed. 


‘The Ottomites 
Freering with due courfe towards the ifle of Rhodes, 
Have there injoin'd them witha fleet. Shake/peare, 
Iny'quirious. adj. (inique, Fr. from ixi- 
quity.| Unjuft; wicked. 


INIQUITY. nf. [ixiquitas, Lat. iniquité, 


Fr.j 
te Injuftice; unrighteoufnefs. 

There is greater or lefs probability of an happ 
ifue to a tedious war, according to the tighteoufnefs 
or ixiguity of the caufe for which it wascommenced. 

Smalridge. 
2. Wickednefs; erime. 
‘Want of the knowledge of God is the caufe of all 


iniquity amongft men. Hooker, 
Till God at laft, 

Wearied with their iniguines, withdraw 

Mis prefence from among them. Milton. 


INITIAL. adj. (initial, Fr. initialis, from 
initium, Lat.] 
te Placed at the beginning. 

In the editions, which ‘had no more than the irt- 
tial letters of names, he was made by keys to hurt the 
inoftenfive. 1% Pope, 

2. Incipient; not complete. 

Moderate lahour of the body conduces to the pre- 
fervation of health, and cures many initial difeatess 
but the toil of the mind deftroys health, and gene- 
rates maladies. Jarvey. 

The fchools have ufed a middle term to exprets 
this affection, and have called it the inisial fear of 
God, Ragers. 

TOINITIATE,. v,a, (initier, Fr. initio, Lat. 
To enter; to inftruét in the rodiments 
of an art; to place ina new ftate ; to put 
into a new fociety. 

Providence would only iniziate mankind into the 
ufeful knowledge of her treafures, teaving the reft to 
employ our induftry, Afare's Ant, againf? Athifin. 

To initiate his pupil in any part of learning, an 
ordinary {kill in the governour isenough. Locke, 

He was fvitiated into half a dozen clubs before he 
was one and twenty. Speflater, 

No fooner was a convert initiated, but, by an ealy 
figure, he became a new man. Addifon, 

To Ini'viate. v.n. To do the firft part; 
to perform the firft rite. 

The king himfelf ixitiares to the pow’r, 

Scatters with quiv'ring hand the Gatred flour, 
And the ftrcam fprinkles, Pope's Od; fey. 

Initiate. adj. (initié, Fr. initiatus, Lat. 
Wap ragifed. 

My ftrange and felf-abufe 

Is the fnitiate fear, that wants hard ufe : 

We're yet but young. Shakefpeare’s Macher, 

Initiation. n. fo [initiatio, Lat. from 

initiate.| The reception, admiffion, or 
entrance 


IN J 


entrance of-a new comer into any art orl) | 


flate. ; | 
The ground of initiating or entering mien into 
Chriftian life, is more fummarily comprifed in the 
formrof baptifm, the ceremony © this dnitiation in- 
ftituted by Chritt. ” Hammond, 
Sütnce is the 
initiation into facred myiterics. n Broome. 
Injucu’noiry. u. f. [ix and jucundity.] 
" Uspleafantnefs. 
Inyju'DICABLE. kn [ix and judico, 
. Not cognizable by a judge. 
InjuprciaL. ag. [in and judicial.) Not 
according to form of law. Did. 
Ixjupicious. adj. [in and judicious.] Void 
of judgment; without judgment. Ufed 
both of perfons and things. A 
A philofopher would either think ime iñ'jeft, or 
very injudicicus, if | took the earth for a body regu- 
Jar in itfelf, if compared with the reit of the univerfe. 
Burnt, 
A tharp wit. may fied fomething in the wifeft man, 
whereby to expofe him.o the contempt of iajudiriows 
people.. Livletfon. 
Injuoscrousty. adj. [from jnjudicious.| 
With ill judgment; not wifely.. ' 
Scaliger injudicioufly condemns this defcription, 
5g Broome. 
Inju'netion, n.f. [from injoin; injuntius, 
injundio, Latin. f ©. 
1. Command ; order; precept. 
The inttitution of God's law is defezibed as being 
eftablifhed by folemn ixjundtion, flooker, 
My duty canror (uffer . 
"TY? obey in all your daughter's hard commands ;: 
Though the inyunétion be to bar my doors, 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 
x Sbakefp. 
} For ftill they knew; and ought t*have ftill re- 
member’d ] 
The high injunélion, not to tafe that fruit, 
Whoever tempted. 
The ceremonies of the church are neceffary as the 
injunétions of lawful authority, the practice of the 


primitive church, and the general rules of decency. 
d Soutb. 


2. [In.law.]  Jnjundicn is an interlocutory 


Lat.] f ing. t 


Inju'rrousiy, 
| Wrongfully ;. hurtfully ; with injuftice ; 


INK 


Enjurious Rrength would rapine till excufe, 
By ott'ring terms the weaker muft refufe. Dryden, 


2. Guilty of wrong or injury. 2 


Yet beaoty, though injuricus, hath ftrange power, 
After offence returaing, to regain D d 
Love once poffen. t Milton's Agoniftes. 


firft thing that is taught us at our | 3- Mifchievous ;' unjuftly hurtful. 


„Our repentance is not real, becaufe we have not 
done what we can to undo our fault, or at leatt to 
hinder the injurious confequences of it from proceed- 
Tillotf.n. 
e Detra€tory ; contumelious; reproachtul ; 

Wrongful. è ; 

A prion, indeed injuriews, becaufe a prifon, but 
elfe well teftitying affection, becaufe in all refpects 
as commodious as 3 prifon can be. Sidney. 

Itis natural for « man, by directing his prayers to 
an-image, to fuppofe the thing he prays to repre- 
Jented by. that image: which how injurious, how 
contumelious muft it be to the glorious oature of God. 

Bes South. 
- If injurious appellations were of any advantage 
to a cafe, what appellations would thofe deferve 
who endeavour to fow the feeds of (edition ? Swi. 
adu, [from injurious, 


with-contumely.. ‘ 
Nor ought he to negleét the vindication of his 
characlery. when it is imjurioufly attacked. - 
Pope and Gay. 


Injulrrousness. mofe [from iajurins.] 


Quality of being injurious. è 
Some mifcarriages might efcape, rather through 

fudden neceffities of ftate, than any propenfity elther 

to-injurieufnefs or oppreffion, King Charkes. 


INJURY. x f- [injaria, Lats injure, Fr.] 


t. Hurt without juftice. 


The places were acquired by juft tide of viGory ES 


and therefore in keeping of them no injury was of- 

fered. Hayward. 
Riot afcends above their loftieft tow'rs, 

And izjury and outrage. Milton, 


Milton. | 2, Mifchief; detriment. 


Many times we do ‘ajury to acaufe by dwelling 
upon trifling arguments. Watts's Logick, 


3. Annoyance.. 


Great injuries mice and tats do inthe fields. 
~ Mortimer. 


degtee out of the chantery, fomrtimes | 4. Contumelious language; reproachful ap- 


to give poffeflion unto the plaintiff for 
want of appearance in the defendants, 
fometimes to the king’s ordinary court, 
and fometimes to the court-chriftian, to 


ftay proceeding. Cowel. 
To I'NJURE, v. a. (injurier,, Fr. injuria, 
Lat. } 


1. To hurt unjoftly ; “to mifchief unde- 


{crvedly ; to wrong. i 
They injdre by chance in a crowd, and without 
a detign; then hate always whom they have once in- 
jured. Temple. 
Forgivenefs to the iajur'd doth belong ; 
But they ne’er pardon, who commit the wrong. 
Dryden. 
2. To annoy; to affcét with any inconve- 
nience. 
Left heat honid izjure us, his timely care 
Hath unbefought provided. s Milton. 
xjurer. m jJ: [from fajure.] He that 
hurts another unjuftly; one who wrongs 


another.. 
Il] deeds are well turn’d back upon their authors ; 
And 'gainft an injurer the revenge is jutt. Ben Fen/. 
The upright judge will countenance right, and 
@ifountenance wrong, whoever be the injurer or the 
fufferer. J Aiterbury. 
Isjurious. adj. [from injury; injurius, 
Lat. injurienx, French. | 
I. ues ; invafive of another's rights. 
Vill the ixjurions Roman did extort 
This wibate from us, we were fiee, Skatefp. 


pellation. A French mode of fpeech, 
not now in ufe. 

Cafting off the refpeAs fit to be continued between 
great kings, he fell to bitter invectives againft the 
French kings and fpake all the ixjuries he could de- 
vife of Charles. Bacon, 


Injustice. v. fe [injaflice, Fr. injuflitia, 


Latin.) Iniquity; wrong. 

Cunning men can be guilty of a thoufand injxfiices 
without being difcovered, or at leaft-without being 
punifhed. Swift, 


INK. x. f. [excre, Fr. incbiofro, Italian. } 


1. The black liquor with which men write. 
Mour boldly, my ik; for while the looks upon 
you, your blacknefs will fhine, + Sidney, 
O! (he’s fallen f 
Into a pit of izk, that the wide fea ` k 
Shak. 


. Hath drops too few to wath her clean again. 
Like madmen they hurl'’d fones and ist. 
Bru Fonfon. 
Intending to have try’d 
The filver favour which you gave,. 
In ink the thining point I dy'd, 
And drench’d it in the fable wave, Waller, 


Vitriol is the active or chief ingredient in ink, and 
noother falt will trike the colour with galls. Brown. 
I have found pens blacked almoft all over when I 
had a while cairied them about me in a filver ink- 
case. - Bayle, 
The fecretary poured the /aé box all over the wri- 
tings, and fadetaced them.  Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 
He that would live clear of eovy mutt lay his finger 
upon his mouth, and keep his hand out of the ing 
pot. L'Efirange. 


INL 


I could hardly reftrain them from throwing the 3214 
bottle at one another's heads. Arbuthnot. - 


2. Ink is ufed for any liquor with which ° 


they write: as, red iwk ; green ink. 


To Inx. v. æ.. [from the noun.] To black. 


or daub with ink; as, Ais face is all ower 
inked. ' 


INKHO'RN. x. f. [ink and borx.]-A portable 


cafe for the intruments of writing, com- 
monly made of hoin. i 
Bid hin bring his pen and iækborn tothe jail ; we: 
are now to examine thofe men. Shakefps- 
` Ere thar we will (utter fuch a prince 
To be difgeated by an inkborn mate, - 
We,.and our wives and children, all will fight. 
Shakefp. - 
What is more frequent than to fay a filver izkborn? ~ 
Grew. 


INLE. x A. A kind of. narrow fillet ;-a- 


I'NKLING. m/f. 


tape, s% 
nkles, caddiffes, cambricks, lawns ¢ why he fongs: 
them over as they were gods and goddeffes. Shakejpy 
1 ewitch'd his dangling garter from his kneeșs » 
He wift not when the hempen fteing Fdrew, 
Now mine'Ẹ quickly doff of inkle blue. Gay's Paf. . 
U ir i word is derived by. 
Skinner ftom inklincken, to found within: 
This fenfe is ftill retained in Scotland : as,. 
Í beard-not ar- ingling.] Hiat ;. whifper;, 


. intimation. 


Our buhnef is notunknown'to the fenate; they” 
Have had inkding wliat we intend todo, which now 
we'll thew them in deeds. © ° Sdakefp. Coriolanus, 
` “We in Europe, netwithitanding all the remote dif- 
coveries and navigations of this laft age, never heard? 
of any of the leaft inkling or glimpfe of thisifland. ° 

f Bacon's New Atlantis. 

They had fome /x&ling of fecret meffages between 
the marquis of Newcaftle and. young Hotham. 

5 Clarendon, 

Aboard a Corinthian veffe! he got an ski/mg among . 
the thip's crew of a confpiracy. L' Efirange. 


I'nkMakery-2. f- [ink and maker.) Hes 


Ingy. adj. [from ‘nh.); 
1. Confifting of ink. = 


2. Refembling 


who makes ink. 


4 


England bound in with'the triumphant feas- 
Whofe rocky thore beats back the envious fiege 
Of wat'ry Neptune, is bound in with hame, 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds. Shak. @ 
ink. 

The liquor prefently began'ta grow pretty clear and 
teanfparent, lofing its inky Wtacknefs.. Boyle. 


? 


3. Black as ink. 


INLAND. adj. 


*Tis not alone my ¿inky cloak, good mother, - 
Nor cuftomary fuits of folemn black, . 


That can-denote-me truly, Shakefp, Hamlets 


[iz and Tand. j. Interiour:;. 
lying remote from the fea. 
In this wido izland fea, that hight by name,- > ` 
The idle lake, my wand’ring hip I row. Spenfer.- 
Goddly laws, like little inland feas, will carry 
even hips dpon their waters. Spenfer. 
An old religious uncle of mine was in his youth, . 
an inland man. Shakefp. As you like ite. 
A fubftitute fhines brightly as a king, , p. 
Until a king be by ; and then his ftate - 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland bro:k;. 
Into the main of waters. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice, 
This perfon did publith a pamphlet printed in 
England for a general excife, or indand duty. Swift 


INLAND. x. f. Interiour or midland parts. 


U'NLANDER. xf [from inland.) 


Out of thefe fmall beginnings, gntten near to the - 
mountains, did they fpread themfelves into the in- 
lard. e Spenfers. 

They of-thofe marches fhall defend: - ~ 

Our inland from the pilfering barderers, Shake/p, 

~ The reft were all 
Far to th’ inland retir'd, abour the walls s 
Of Pandemonium. Milton, 
Dweller 
remote from the fea, 
i The 


INM 
“~The fame name is given unto the indamdensy or 
midland inhabiters of this itland» 5 Brow 
To INLAPIDATE. w. a. [izand Japido, Lat.) 


To make ftoney; to turn to ftone. 
Some natural fpring-waters will inlapidute wood 5 
fo that you (hall fee one piece of wood, whereof the 
part above the water fhall continue wood, and the 
part under the water fhall be turned into a kind of 
gravelly tone. > Bacar, 

Tp Inua’y. v. a. [ix and lay.) iS. 
‘te To diverfify with different bodies in- 


-ferted into the ground or fubttratuin, 
n They are worthy 
To inlay heavin with itars,  Shakyp. Cymbeline, 
Look, how the floor of'heav’n 
As thick inlaid with patens of bright gold. Shake/p. 
A faphire throne, inlaid with pure 
Amber, andcoloursof the fhowky arch, ` Milton. 
The timber bears a great price with the cabinet- 
umakers, when large, for Mu/aying. . Mortimer, 
Here clouded canes midit heaps of toys are found, 
And inlaid tweezer-cafes ftrow the ground. Gay. 
2, To make variety by being inferted into 


bodies ; to variegate. ` 
Sea-girt itkes, et ent 
That Vike to rich and various gems inidy a 


The unadorned bofom of the deep. _ „Milon. 
Ixsa'y: m fe [from the verb} Matter 
' inlaid; wood formed to inlay. - 
Under foot the violet, q 
«Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich ix/zy ‘ 
Broider'd the ground. r ‘Bilton, 
Mo Invalw. v. a. [in and aw] To elear 
“of outlawry or attainder. 
It fhould be a great incongruity to have them to 
make laws, who themfelves were not inlawed, 
; Bacon. 
Unrer. 2. f. [iz and /et.] Paflage ; place of 
ingrefs ; entrance. ‘ : 
Doors and windows, imer: of mea and of light, 1 
seouple together; I find their dimenflons brought un- 
cder one. Wotton. 
She through the porch and infer of each fenfe 
Dropt in ambrofial oils till the vevivèd, Milton. 
1 defire any one to affign any fimple idea; which is 
not received from one of thefe riers. Locke, 
A fine bargain indeed, to part with-all our com- 
modions ports, which the greater the inlet isare fo 
much the better, for the imaginary pleafurc of a 
ttraight hore, Bentley, 
Irlets amongft broken lands and iflands. Ellis. 
gniy. adj. [irom in.) Interiour; internal ; 
feeret. - O 
Did*h thou but know tho isfy touch of love, 
-Thou weuld'it.as foon go kindle lire with fnow, ? 
As feck to quench the fire of love, with words. Shake 
Ynuy.-adv. Internally; within; -feeretly ; 
in the heart. - 
Her heart with joy unwonted izly fwell’d, 
As feeling wond’rous comfort in her weaker eld. . 


> Spenfir. 
I’ve indy wept, Ma 

Or Monld have fpoke ere this. SAakefp. Tempeh. 
Whereat he ¿n/p rag’d, andas they talk'd, 

Smote him into the midriff with a.ftone, 

Thar beat out life. . Milton. 
Thefe growing thoughts my mother foon per- 

i ceiving 

By words at timas caft forth, inly rejoic’d, Atlon. 
The foldiers fhout Bee on ie rage; 

He prais’d their ardor: /2/y pleas*d'to fee 

Ais hott, : Dai: iz Tale. 

Tnmare, ne fe [ix and mate.] 


Inmares are thote that be admitted to dwell for | Jymate is nfed in the following pailage 


another man, though in 


their monty jointly with 
in and 


feveral rooms of his manfion-Honfe, palling 


out by one door, ee Cowell, 
* Se tpake the enemy of mankind, inclos’d i 
In ferpent, inmate bad! and towaid Eve a 

Anddreffed the way. Milun. 


"There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation; and now grown, 
Subjected to a fequent king, who feeks 
o itop their overgrowth, as izmzate guctts 
‘Too numerous, 


` 


` 
INNAWIGABLE. adj. [innavigabilis, Tatin.] 
Milton's Paradife Loft, j 


AINN 


Home ts the facred refuge of our lifes 
Secut’d from all approaches but a wifes ' 
If then we fly, the caufe admits no doubt, 
Nong hut ao inmate foe could forte us out. Dryden. 
Inmost. adj. [from re) Deepeft within ; 
remoteft from the furtace. 
Tis you muft dig with mattock and with fpade, 
Andipietce the damoj? centre of the earth,  Sbuke/p. 
Rifing fighs and talling tears, 
That fhow too well the warm defires; . 
.The flent flow, confuming fires, 
Which on my ixmof vitals prey, 
And melt my very foul away, Addifon oz Italy, 
Comparing the quantity of light reflected from the 
feveral rings, I found that lt was moft copious from 
| the firit or dvr, and in the exterior rings became 
Tefs and lels. -m T ET.. 
He fends a dreadful groth; ‘the’ fats aródnd 
Through all their izma? hollow caves refound. Pope. 
1 got into the ivmoff court, Gulliver's Travels. 
INN. x. /. [inn, Saxon, a chamber.) 
8. A houfe of entertainment for travellers. 
How all this is but a fair faa, 
, OF fairer guefts which dwell within, Sidney. 
i; _ Palmer, quoth-he, death isan equal doom 
| Togood and bad, the common ¿zn of reft ; 
But, after death, the trial is to come, 
When beft fhall be to them thatlived beft, Fafry R, 
Now day is fpent, ° 
‘Therefore with me ye may take up your jen, s 
‘ Fairy Queen 
«The Wett.yet glimmers with fome ftreaks of day, 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inz. Shakefp, Macbeth, 
Like pilgrims to th’ appoioted place we tend; - 
The world’s an iv, and death the journey’s end. 
> à Dryden. 
One may karn more here in one day, than in a 
, year’s rambling Irom one é# to another, Locke. 
2. A houfe where ftudents were boarded 
and taught; whence we ftill call the col- 


leges of common law inxs of court. 
Go fonie and pull down the Savoy; others to the 
tans of court ; down with them all, Shakefp. 


3. Itwas anciently ufed for the town houfes 
in which great men refided when they at- 
tended the court. : 

To INN. vm mE the noun.} To take 
up temporary lodging. i 

P In thyfelf welll a 
Inn any where; continuance maketh hell, Donne. 
To INN, ve a To houfe; to put under 
cover. i 

He thatears my land, fpares my team, and gives 
mic leave to iz» the crop. Shakefp. 
Howfoever the laws made in that parliament did 
“bear good fruit, yet the fubfidy bare afuit that proved 
harth and bitter, all was zed at laft into thé king's 
barn. 3 Bacon's Henry VAL. 
Mow clover or rye-gtafs, and make it fit to in 


Mortimer, 
INNA'TE. A adj. [iané, French, invatus, 
INNA'TED. atin. | 4 
1. Inborn; ingenerate; natural; not fu- 
peradded ; not adfcititious. Junated is 
not proper. 
The Druinian hath been cried up for an damated 
integrity, and accqunted the uprighteit dealer on 
earthy Hewel, 
With eloquence arare his tongue was arm’d ; 
, Though harth the precepty yet the people charm’d. 
Dryden, 


for inherent. Tunate in perfons, iuberent in 
things. a i 
Mutual gravitations or fpontaneous attraction, 
cannot poflibly be inate and effential to matter. ` 
Bentley. 

INNATENESS, 2. fe [from innate] ‘The 
quality of being innate. 


Not to be paled by failing. 
t 


INNER. adj. 


INN 
Ifyou fo hard a toil will nndertake, 
} As twice to pafs th’ innavigable \akd, Drydez. 
{from in} Interiour ;-not 
outward. 
But th’ elfia knight with wonder all the way 
» Did feed "e tyes and fill’d his inrer thought. l 


, 1 , Spenfer, 
sy. This attracts the foul, : F: á 
Governs the inner man, the nobler part ¢ 4 
That other o'er the body orily reigns. Milton. 


Many families are eftablifbed in the Weft-Indicsy 
and fome difcovered in the fxmer parts of America. 
. s Àddifon 1s Speflator, 
The kidney is a conglomerated gland, which is 
to be underftood only of the outer part; for the inner 
patt, whereof the papille are compofed, is mufcular. 
Grew 
| Ls Thus, feiz'd with facred fear, the monarch peay’dy 
, Then to his inrter court his guetts:convey’d. Pape, 
Innexmost. adj. [from inners It feems 
lefs proper than iumo] Remoteft from 
the outward part. 

‘The reflected beam of light would be fo broad at 
the dittance of lix feet from the fpeculum, where the 
tings appeared, as to obfcure one or two of the ire 
nermoff rings. P a Newton, 

INNHO'LDER W. f. [inn and hold.) A man 
who keeps an inn; an innkeeper. 

INNINGS. z. fa Lands recovered from the 
fea. TF À Ainf, 

Innxelerer. 3. fe [inn and keepere) One 
who keeps lodgings and provifions for 
the entertainment of travellers, 

Clergymen snuft not keep a tavern, nor a judge be 
an iznkeeper, Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

A fattious /sintedper was hanged, drawn, aud 
quaricred. Addifon's Freeholders 

We were not fa inquifitive about the inn as the in- 
keeper; and provided our landlord's principles were 
found, did oot take any notice of the tlalenefs of his 
provifions, Addifor. 

Innocence.) wf. (innocence, Fr. inao- 
Prnocyney. ceatia, Latin.] 
1. Purity from injurious ation ; untainted 
integrity. i j i 
Simplicity and fpotlefs dzziocence, Miltone 
Whar comfort does overflow the devont foul from 
| a confcioufnefs of its own ézaocency and ‘integrity ! 
' Tilletfan, 


2. Freedom from guilt imputed. 
Tt will help me nothing 
To plead my iznocence ; for that dy? is on me 
Which makes my whit'ft pare black. Séake/p. 

If truth and upright ‘zxocency fail me, 

I'l tothe king my matter. ~ Shake/p. Henry IV. 
3. Harmleffuels ; innoxioufnels. 

The air was calm and ferene; none of thofe tua 
multuary motions and ‘conflicts ‘of vapours, which 
the mountains and the winds caufe ip ours; “twas 
fuited to a golden agey and to the tirit imaocexcy of 
nature. Bucnev’’s Theory. 

4. Simpli¢ity of heart, perhaps with fome 
degree of weaknefs. 

1 urge this childhood proof, T 
Becaufe what follows is pure ixnerence. Shake/peare. 

We laugh at the mallce of apes, as well as at the 


innocenee of children, Temple. 
INNOCENT. adj. [ianecent, Fr. innecens, 
- Lat] 
1. Pure from mifchief, 


* Something 
You may deferve of him through me aad wifdom, 
Yo offer up a weak, poor, /axcecnt lamb, 
sn aiey an angry God. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Wreck on innocent trail man hus lofs. Milten. 
2. Free from any partieular guilt. 
1 Good madam, keep yourfulf within yourfelf; 
The man is innocent, Shakefp. Ant, and Cleopatras 
The peafant, ézzecenr of all thefe ills, 
With croaked ploughs the fertile fallows tills, 
And the round year with daily labour fills, Drydeae 
3. Unhurtful y harmlefs in effects, i 
` The 


b 


È 


‘INN 


The fpear 
Sung innceent, and {pent its force in aire 
INNOCENT f 4 
1. One free from guilt or harm. 
So pure an fenecent as that fame lamb, Fry Q. 
Thou haf kill’d the fweetett innocent, 
That e'er did lift up eye. Shake/p. Othella, 
~ H murth’ring inmocenrs be executing, 
Why, then thou art an executloner, Sakefp, H, V1. 
2. A natural; an idiot. 
Innocents are excluded by natural defects. Hooker, 
sxocentry. adv, [from izneceut.] 
1. Without guilt. 

The humble and contented man pleafes himfelf 
innocently and eafily, while tle ambitious man at- 
tempts to pleafe others finfully and difficultly. Sowsd. 

2. With fimplicity; with fillinefs or im- 
prudence. | 
3. Without hurt. 
Balls af his feet lay innocently dead: 
INNO'CUOUS. adj. [sunocuns, 
Harmlefs in effects, 

The moft dangerous poifons, fkilfully managed, 
may be made not only inmocucus, but of all other 
medicines the moft effectual. Grew, 

Inxo’cuousty. adv. [from innacxous.] 
Without mifchievous effects. 

Whether quails, from any peculiarity of con‘titu. 
tion, do ixnseusyfly feed upon heliebore, or rather 
fometimes bur medically ufe the fame. Brown.” 

Inno'cuousness. m. f. [from innocuous] 
Harmleffnefs. 

> The blow which fhakes a wall, or beats it down, 
and kills men, hath a greater effect on the mind 
than that which penetrates into a mud wall, and 
deth little Larm; tor that dnccwoufne/i of the effect 
makes, that, although in itfelf it be as great as the 
other, yet ‘sis little obferved. Digby on Bodies. 

To INNOVATE., «. a. [innover, Fre in- 
novo, Lat.) 

1. To bring in fomething not known be- 
fore. 

Men purfue fome few principles which they have 
chanced upon, and care not to innovate, which draws 
unknown inconvenieocie. . Bacon. 

Former things 
Are fet afide like abdicated kings; 
And every moment alters whar is done, 
© And innovates fome act rill then unknown. Dryd. 

Every man cannot diftinguih betwixt pedantry 

and portry; every man therefore is not fit to innovate, 
Dryden. 
2. To change by introducing novelties. 

From his attempts upon the civi! power, he pro- 

ceeds to innovate God’s warfhip. South, 

Insova'tion n. f. [innovation, Fr. from 
innovate.) Change by the introduion 
of novelty. 

‘The love of things ancient doth argue ftayednefs; 
but levity and want ot experience maketh apt into 
innovations, ' teoker, 

lr were good that men in innovations would follow 
the example of time itfelf, which indeed innovateth 
greatly, bor quietly aod by degrees. Bacon's Effays. 

Great changes may be made in a government, yet 
the form continue ; but large intervals of time mutt 
pals between every fuch innovaricn, enough to make 
1 of a piece with the conftitution. Swift. 

Innova'tor. n. f- [innovateur, Fr. from 
innovate.) 
-3. An introdu@or of novelties. 

T attach thee as a traiterous innovator, 

& foe to th’ publick weal. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Ite that will not apply new remedies, muft expect 

new evils; for time is the greateit innovator: andit 
time of courfe alters things to the warfe, and wifdom 
and council fhall not alter them to the better, what 
fhall be the end? ` Bacon's Effayt. 
2. One that makes changes by introducing 


novelties. 
He counfels them to deteft and perfecute all inno- 
ators ol divine worfhip. Scxuth. 
INNO'XIOUS, adj. (innoxius, Lat.] 
VoL, L, 


Pope. 


Cowley. 
Lat. } 


A 


T N'O . 


1. Free from mifchievous effects. 


Innoxious flames are often feen on the hair of 


men’s heads and horfes’ manes. Digby. 
We may fately ufe purgatives, they being benign, 
and of innoxious qualities. _Brogua’s Vulgar Err. 
Sent by the better genius of the night, e 
Innoxicus gleaming on the horfe's mane, 
The meteor fits. Thomfon’s Autumn, 
z. Pure froin crimes. 
Stranger to civil and religious rage, 
The good man walk'd innoxiows through his aE. 
ope. 
Invo'xrousty. adv. [from innsxious.] 
1. Harmlefsly ; without harm done. 


2. Without harm fuffered. 

Animals, that can fnnoxiou/2y digeft thefe poifons, 

become antidotal to the poifon digefted. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Inno'xiousness. 2. Ja [from ianoxicus.] 
Harmlefinefs. 
INNUENDO. x f [innuendo, from innuo, 
Latin.} An oblique hint. 

As if the commandments, that require nbedience 
and forbid murder, were to be indicted for a libellous 
innuendo upon all th great men chat come to be con- 
cerned. L' Efirange. 

Mercury, though employed on a quite contrary 
errand, owns it a marriage by an innsenda, Dryden. 

Purfue your trade of fcandal-picking, 

Your hints that Stella is no chicken ; 
Your innuendoer, when you tell us, 


That Stella loves to talk with fellawse Suift, 


INNUMERABLE. adj, (innumerable, Er. in-, 


mumerabilis, Lat.] Not to be counted for 
multitude. 
You have fent innumerable fubftance 
To furnith Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities. Takega Henry VMI. 
Cover me, ye pines, 
Ye cedars! with innumerable boughs 
Hide me where I may neverfee them more. Milten. 
In fines,which appear of an equal AS one 
may be longer than cle other by innumerable parts. 
= Locke, 
Innu‘seRraBiy. adv. [from innumerable.) 
Without number. 
Innu'mzRous. adj. [innumerus, Lat.) Too 
many to be counted. 
"Twould be fome folace yet, fome little chearing, 
In this clofe dungeon of innwmercus boughs. Milton, 
I take the wood, 
And in thiek thelter of inzum'rous boughs, 
Enjoy the comfurt gentle fleep allows. Pope's Ody. 
To INOCULATE. v.. [inocula in and Boni, 
Lat.] To propagate any plant by infert- 
ing its bud into another ftock ; ‘to prac- 
tife inoculation. See InocuLaTion, 
Nér are the ways alike in all 
How to ingraff, howto inoculate. May's Virgil. 
Now is the feafon for the budding of the orange- 


— 


tree: innoculate therefore at the commencement of 


this month, Evelyn. 
But various are the ways to change the ftate, 
~ To plant, to bud, to graft, to inoculate. Dryden. 
To INOCULATE, v. a. 
another ftock. 
Virtue cannot fo inceulate our aldeftack, but we 
fhal! relith of is. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet, 
Thy ftock ts too much out of date, 
For tender plants t inoculate. 
Where lilies, in a lovely broway 
Tnoculate carnation. Chaveland, 


INOCULATION. 2. f. [inoculatio, Lat. from 
inoculate. | 


fone fruit, and upon oranges and jaf- 
mines. Chufe a fmooth part of the ftock; 
then with your knife make an horizontal 
cut acrofs the rind of the ftock, and from 
the middle of that cut make a ftit down- 
wards about two inches in length in the 
form of a T; but be careful not tọ cut 


To yield a bud to 


Cheaveland. 


1. Inoculation is pra&tifed upon all forts of 


INO 


too deep, left you wound the ftock: then 
having cut off the leaf from the bud, leav- 
ing the footftalk remaining, make a crofs 
cut about half an inch below the eye, 
„and with your knife flit off the bud, with 
part of the wood to it. This done, with 
your knife pull off that part of the wood 
which was taken with the bud, obferving 
whether the eye of the bud be left to it 
or not; for all thofe buds which lofe their 
eyes in {tripping are good for nothing: 
then raifing the bark of the fock, thrutt 
the bud therein, placing it fmooth be- 
tween the rind and the wood of the ftock ; 
and fo having exactly fitted the bud to 
the ftock, tie them clofely round, taking 
care not to bind round the eye of the 
bud. Miller. 


Tn the ftem of Elaiana they alf met, and came to 
be ingrafted a!l upon one itack, moft of thein by ino~ 
culation. owel, 
2e The practice of tranfplanting the fmall-. 
pox, by infufion of the matter from ripen- 
ed puftules into the veins of the unin- 
feted, in hopes of procuring a milder fort 
than what frequently comes by infection. 

j Quincy. 

Tc is evident, by fazewlation, that the tmalled 
quantity of the matter, mixed with the bleod, pro- 
duceth the difeafe. Arbuthnot. 

Inocuva’ror. z. fa [from inoculate. ]" 

1. One that practifes the inoculation of 
trees. 

Z. One who propagates the {mall-pox by 
inoculation. 

Had John a Gaddefden been now living, he would 
have been at the head of the inecudators. : 

Freind’s Hif. of Phyjick. 
Ixo’ponate. adj. [in and odoratus, Lat.] 
Having no fcent. 

Whites are more inodorate than flowers of the fame 

kind coloured. Bacon's Natural Hiflorya 
Ixo'porovs, adj. [inodorus, Lat.) Wanting 
fcent; not affecting the nofe. 

‘The white of an egg is a vifcous, unattive, infie 
pid, inodorous liquor. Arbuthnot on Alimentt, 

Inorre’nsive. adj, [ix and offenfizve.] > 
1. Giving no feandal; giving no provoca- 
tion. 

A itranger, inofenfive, unprovoking. Fleetwosd. 

However inoffenfive we may be in other parts of 
our conduct, if we are found wanting in this trial of 
our love, we hall be difowned by God as traitors, 

3 Rogere. 
z. Giving no uncafinefs ; caufing no terror. 

Should infants have taken offence at any thing, 
mixing pleafant and agreeable appearances with it, 
mutt be ufed, "till it be grown inoffenfive to them. 

` Locke, 
3. Harmlefs; hurtlefs; innocent, 
For drink, the grape 
She cruthes, izaffen/ive mutt. Miltor, 
With whate’er gall thou fet'ft thyfelf to write, 


Thy inoffenfive fatires never bite. Dryden, 
Hark, how the cannon, Jnoffenfiue now, 
Gives figns of gratulation. Phillips. 


4e Unembarraffed ; without ftop or ob- 

ftruétien. A Latin mode of ipeceh, 
From hence a paflage broad, 
Smooth, eafy, inf n/ive, down to bell. Milton, 

Inovre’nsiveLy. adv. [from inofenfive.] 
Without appearance of harm; without 
harm. 

Inorre’xstveness.2./, [from txofenfve.] 
Harmleffnefs; freedom from appearance 
of harm. «> < 

Inorri'cious, adj, [in and officious] Not 

ls civil ; 


INQ 


Civil; not attentive to the accommoda- 
tion of others. > Pi 
Jno'prnate. adj. [ivopinatus, Lat. ixopiné, 
‘ Fr.) Not expected. : 
JNOPPORTU'NE. adj. [snopportunut, Lat.] 
Unfeafonable ; inconvenient. 
INORDINACY. z. f. [from inordinate] Ir- 
regularity ; diforder. It is fafer to ufe 
_ dnordinatitn. : 
They become very finful by the excefs, which 
were not fo in their nature: that inordinacy fets 
them in oppofition to God's defignation. 
Government of the Tongue. 
INO'RDINATE. adj. [iz and ordinatus, Lat. | 
Irregular; diforderly; deviating from 
right. 
Thefe people were wilely brought to allegiances, 
* but being ftraight left unto their own inordinate life, 
they forgot what before they were taught. Spen/er. 
j » Then raife 
At laft ditemper’d, difcontented thoughts; 
Vain hopes, vain arms, éaordinate deires, 
Blown up with high conccits engend’ring pride. 
Milton. 
From Izordinate love and vain fear comes al! un- 
„ quietnefs of Spirit. Taylor's Guide ta Devetion. 
Jno/RpinaTELY. adv. [from inordinate. | 
Irregularly ; not rightly. , 
As foon as a man defires any thing /aordinately, 
he is prefently difquieted in himfelf. Taylor. 
Two'rpinateness. 2. /. [from izordinate.] 
Want of regularity; intemperance of any 
kind. ha 
Jworpina’rion. 2. f. [from ixordinate.] 
irregularity; deviation from right. 
Schoolmen and cafuifts, having too much philo- 
fophy to clear a tye from that intrinfick izordizarion 
, end deviation from right reafon, inherent in the 
nature of it, held that a lye was abfolutely and 
univerfally finful. b South, 
INORGA'NICAL. adj. [in and organical. | 
Void of organs or in{ftrumental parts. 
We come to the loweft and the moft inorganical 
-~ parts of matter. : Bacon. 
Fo INOSCULATE. v x. [ix and ofulum, 
Lat.) To unite by appofition or contact. 
This fifth conjugation of nerves is branched by 
inofeulating with nerves, Derbam’s Phyfico-Theot, 
IxosCuULA'TION. x, f. [from ixofculate.| 
Union by conjunétion of the extremities. 
The almoft infinite ramifications and inofculations 
of all the feveral forts of veffels may eafily be detected 


\ 


by gaffes. A Ray. 
Vuquest. xf. [enguefe, French; iaguifitio, 
Latin. 


z. Judicial enquiry or examination. 
What confufion of face hall we be under, when 
that grand izgueff begins; when an account of our 
opportunitics of doing good, and a particular of our 
ufe or mifufe of them, is given in? Atterbury. 


2. [In law.] The ixguef of jurors, ot by 
jury, is the moft.ufual trial of all caufes, 
oth civil and criminal; for in civil 
caufes, after proof is made on either fide, 
fo much as each part thinks good for 
himfelf, if the doubt be in the faét, it is 
referred to the difcretion of twelve indif- 
ferent men, impanelled by the fheriff; 
and'as they bring in their verdiat fo judg- 
ment pafles: for the jadge faith, the jury 
finds the faét thus; then isthe law thus, 
and fo we judge. Coawel. 
3. Enquiry, ; fearch; ftudy. i 
~ This is the laborious and vexatious ingueff that the 
foul muft make after feience. - South. 
Inquiletuoe. #. f. (inquietude, Fr. inguie- 
tudo, inquietus, Lat.} Difturbed itate; 
want of guiet; attack on the quict, 


To INQUINATE. vw. a. [inguiuo, Lar.] 


Inquina'tion. 2. f. [inguinatio, 


InquiRaBLe. adj. [from inguire.] That 


4+ Sometimes with of. 


INQ. 


The which he call'd Canutium, for his hire, 
Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly ixguire. 
a: _ Spenfere 

3. It is now more commonly written ex- 
guire. 

INQUIRER. 2. f. [from inguire.] . 

1, Searcher; examiner; one curious and 
inquifitive. ~ 

What fatisfation may be obtained from thofe 
violent difputes and eager inguirers into what day 
of the month the world began? Brown’s Vulg. Err, 

What's good doth npen to th’ ivgufrers ttand, 

And itfel! offers to th’ acceptinghand. Dexhart. 

Superficial izguirers may fatisfy theméelves that 
the parts of matter are united by ligaments. 

Glanville’s Scepfise 

This is a queftion only of izguirers, not difputers, 
who neither affirm nor deny, butezamine. Lockets 

“Late ixguirers by their glaffes find, 

That ev'ry infe&t of each different kinds 
In its own egg, chear’d by the folar rays, 
Organs involv’d and latent life difplays. Blackmores 

z. One who interrogates; one who quef- 
tions. - 

Inquiry. a. f. [from inquire.) 

t. Interrogation; fearch by queftion. 

* The men which were fent from Cornelius had 
made inquiry for Simon’s houfe, and ftood before 
the gate. ABs. 

2. Examination; fearch. 

This exactnefs is abfolutely neceflary in faguiries 
after phifofophical knowledge, and in controverfies 
about truth. Locke, 

As to the dzguiry about liberty, 1 think the quef- 
tion is not proper, whether the will be free, but whe- 
ther a man be free? Locke. 

1 have been engaged in phyfical inquiries. Locke. 

It isa real Jaguiry, concerning the nature of a bird 
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Having had fuch experience of his fidelity and ob- 
fervance abroad, he found himfeli engaged in honour 
to fupport him at home from any farcher inquietude. 

Wotran. 

Tron, that has ftood long in a window, being 
thence taken, and by a cork balaoced in water, 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a 
kind of ¢nquictude and difcontentment ‘till it atgain 
the former pofition. Wotto.s. 

The youthful hero, with returning light, 
Rofe anxious from th’ izguietudes of night. 


Pape. 


To pollute; to corrupt. 

An oldopinion it was, that the ibis feeding upon 
ferpents, that venemous food fo inguinated their oval 
conceptions, that they fometimes came forth in fer- 
pentine fhapes. | ` Brown. 
Lat. from 
inguinate.| Corruption ; péllution. 

Their caufes and axioms are fo full of imagina- 
tiori, and fo infected syith the old received theories, 
as they are mere izguinations of experience, and con- 
coct jt not. 5 Bacon. 

The middle a€tion, which produceth fuch imper- 
feet bodies, is fitly called by fome of the ancients ine 
quination, or inconcoction , which is a kind of putre- 
traction, Bacon., 


of which inquilition of inguet may be’ 
made. 

To INQUIRE. v. a. [enguirer, French; iz- 
guiro, Lat.] ’ 

1. To afk queftions; to make fearch; to 
exert curigfity on any occafion: with of 
before the perfon atked. 

You have oft izguir'd 
After the thepherd that complain’d of love. 


Shahefpeare. or a bat, to make their yet imperfect ideas of it more 

We will call the damfel, and ivguire at hey mouth. complete. Locke. 
i Gen. Judgment or opinion, in a remoter fenfe, may be 

Herod inguired cf them diligently. Mauh.| called invention: as when a judge ot a phyfician 


They began to éxguire among themfelves, which 

of them it was that thould do this thing? 
Luke, xxii. 23. 
He feat Hadoram to king David, to izguire of his 
welfare. 1 Chron, xviii. 10. 
It is a fubjegt of a very noble inquiry, to inquire 
of the more fubtle perceptions; forit is another key 
to open nature, as well as the houfe, Bacon. 
2. It is ufed with izzo when fomething is 


already imperfectly known. 
It may deferve our beft kill to dzguire into thofe 
rules, by which we may guide ourjudgment. Soxib. 
The ilep-dame poifon for the fon prepares; 
The fon inquires inta his father’s years, Dryden. 


makes anexaćt izguiry into any caufe. Grew. 
Inquisition. nfe [iaquifition, Fr. ingui- 
fitios Latin.] 
t. Judicial inquiry. 

When he maketh inguifition for blood, he ree 
membereth them: he forgetteth not the ery of the 
humble. Pf. ix. 12, 

When inguifition was made of the matter, it'was 
found out. Efib. ii. 230 

With much feverity, and ftri& /zgui/ition, were 
punifhed the adherents and aiders of die late rebels, 

Bacon's Henry V Me 

Though it may be impoffible to recollect every 
failing, yet you are fo far to exercife an inguifition 
upon yourfelf, as, by obferving leffer patticulars, you 
may the better difcover what the corruption of your 
nature fways you to. Taylors 

By your good leaves 
Thefemen will be your judges: we muft ftand 
The inguifition of cae raillery 
On our condition. 
z. Examination; difcuffion. 

We were willing to make a pattern or precedent of 
ao exact inguifition. Bacon's Natural Hiflorye 

3. [In law.] A manner of proceeding in 
matters criminal, by the office of the 
judge. ` Convel. 

. The court eftablifhed in fome countries 
fubjeét to the pope for the detection of 
herefy. 2 

One kifs of her’s, and but eighteen words, 

Put down the Spanith inquifition. Corbet. 

INQUI'SITIVE, adj. — Latin.] 
Curions; bufy in fearch; ative to pry 
into any thing : with about, after, into, oF 
of, and fometimes zo. 

My boy at eighteen years became ingwifitive 
After his brother. Shukefp. oy of Erreur’. 

This idlenefs, together with fear of imminent 
mifchiefs, have been the caufe that the Irith were 
ever the moft ixgwifitive people after news of any 
nation ia the world. pe 
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Under their grateful Jhade Æneas fat ; 
“The left younz Pallas kept, fix’d to histide, 
And oft of winds izguir'd, and of the tide. 

f Dryd. Æn. 
4+ With after when fométhing is loft or 
mifling; in which cafe for is likewife 
ufed, 
Inquire for one Saul of Tarfus, Afs, ix, 11. 
They are more io danger to go out of the way, 
who, are marching under a guide that will miflead 
them, than he that is likelier to be prevailed on to 
inguive after the right way. Locke. 
5e With about, when fuller intelligence is 
defired. 
"To thofe who inquired about me, my lover would 
anfwer, that l was anold dependent upon his family. 
Pi 


Southerre. 


6. To make examination. F 
Awful Rhadamanthus rules the fate : 
Ne hears and judges each committed crime, ‘ 
Inquires into the manner, place, and time, Dryden. 
ToINQuIRE. V. @. 
te To atk about; to feek out: as, he iz- 
guired the way. 
2. To call; to name.’ Obfolete. 
Caoute had his portion from the reft, 
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. We is not inguifitive inte the reafonablecefs of in- 
different and innocent commands, Taylor. 
It can be na duty to write his heart upon his fore- 
head, and to give all the /nguiftive aod malicious 
world a furvey of thofe thoughts, which itis the pre- 
rogative of God only to kiaw. Soxtb. 
His old fhaking fire, 
Taguiftive of fights, Ril! longs ta vaio 
Pe ia himin te number of the fain. Dryden. 

Then what the Gallick arms will do, 

Art anzioally inguifitive to know. Dryden. 

A Dutch ambaifador entertaining the king of 
Siam with the particularities of Holland, which he 
was inguifitive after, told him that the water would, 
in cold weather, be fo hard, that mea ao etree 
it. ocke, 

The whole neighbourhood grew ingeifitive after 
my name and character. Addifon's Spebtator, 

A wife man is not inguiétive about things imper- 
tinent. p Broome. 

They cannot bear mi paag a quettions 

inguifitive and {prightly genius. 
ia yom ne = Watts cn the Mind, 
Ixnqui'sitivety. adv. [from inquiftive.} 
With curiofity ; with narrow ferutiny. 
Inqui'sitiveness. z. f. [from inguiftive.] 
Curiofity ; diligence to pry into things 
hidden. 

Though he thought inguifitivene{s an uncomely 
gueft, lie could not but afk who fhe was. Sidney. 

Heights that fcorn our profpect, and depths in 
which reafon will never touch the bottom, yet furely 
the pleafure arifing from thence is great and noble; 
for as much as they afford perpetual matter to the 
inguifitivene/s of human realon, and fo are large 
enough for it to take its full fcope and range in. 

South's Sermons, 

Providence, delivering great conclufions to us, dee 
figned to excite our curiofity end énguifitivenc/s after 
the methods by which things were brought to pafs. 

Burnet. 

Curiofity in children natore has provided, to re- 
move that ignorance they were born with; which, 
without this bufy fnguiftivenc/s, will make them 
dull. a Locke. 

INQUISITOR. 2. f. [inguifiter, Latin; in- 
quifireur, French. ] p 
1. One who examines judicially. 

In thefe particulars 1 have played myfelf the fn- 
guifiter, and find nothing contrary to religion or 
manners, but rather medicinable. Bacon's Effays. 

Minos, the trict inguificor, appears, 

) And lives aad crimes with his aflellora hears, 
a = Dryden. 
a. An officer in the popith coorts of inqui- 
_ fition. . 
Tolwraty. v.a. [in and rail.] Toin 
clofe with rails. 

In things indifferent, what the whole church doth 
think convenient for the whole, the fame if any part 
«go wilfully violate, it may be reformed and izrailed 
again, by that general authority whereunto each par- 
ticular is fubject. Hooker. 

Where fam’d Se. Giles’a ancient limits fpread, 
An inrail'd column rears its lofty head ; 

Here to fev'n ftreets fev'n dials count the day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray. Gay. 
Usroanv. #./, {iz and road.}  Incurfton; 
fudden and delultory invafion, 
Many hot inroads 
They make in Italy. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
From Scotland we have liad in former times fome 
< alarms and Jnrcads into the northern parts of this 
kingdom, M Bacon. 
By proof we feel 
Our pow'r fufficient to difturb his heav’ns 
And with perpetual inroad» to alarm, 
Though inacceffible his fatal throne. Milton, 

The lofaofShrewfbury espofed all North Wales to 
the daily iwroad: of the enemy. . Clarendon, 

‘The country open lay without defence; ‘ 

For poets frequent inroads there hath made. Dryd. 


Ixsa’sance. adj. [infanabilis, Latin.) In- 
curable; irremediable. 
Insane. adj, [infanus, Latin.) 


INSA'TIABLE. adj. 


Insa'TiaTE. adj, [infatiatus, Lat.] Greedy 


4- To draw a figure within another, 
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the party accufed, in his accufatory libel, 
as the defendant himfelf ought to fuffer, 
if the fame he proved. Ay/iffe’r Parergotte 

4: Confignment ofa book toa patron with- 
out a formal dedication. 

Inscru'TABLe. adj. [inferutabilit, Lat, ino 
Jerutable, Fr.] Unfearchable; not to be 
traced out by enquiry or tudy. 

A jeft unfeen, inferutable, invifible, 
Asa weather-cock ona fteeple. Shake/p. 
This king had a large heart, inferutable for good, 
and was wholly bent to make his kingdom aod peo= 
ple happy. Bacon. 

O how inferutable! his equity 

Twins with his power. : Sandyte 
* Hereunto they have recourfe as unto the oracle of 
‘life, the great determinator of virginity, conception, 
“fertility, aod the inferutaéle infirmities of the whole 
body, r Browne 

We fhould contemplate reverently the works of 
nature and grace, the inferwtable ways of Provi~ 
dence, and all the wonderful methods of God's deal- 
ing with mev. Alterbury. 

Tolnscu'.r. v. a, [‘afeulpo, Latin] To 
ehgrave ; tu cut. i 

A coin that bears the figure nf an angel à 

Stamped in gold, but that /x/exdp? upon. ere 

Inscu‘terure. n. f. [from in and frulpe 
ture.) Any thing engraved. ; 

Timon is dead, 

Entomb'd upon the very hem o” th? fea; 
And on the grave ftone this infelpture, which 
With waz l brought away. Shake/p. Tiong 

lt was ufual to wear rings’on either hand; but 
when precious gems and rich énfeulptures were add- 
ed, the cuitom of wearing them was tranttated unta 
the left. Browne 

To Inseam. v.a, [izand feam.] To ime 
prefs or mark bya feam orcicåtrix. 

Deep o'er his knee infeam'd semain’d the fear. 


Popre 
UNSECT. #. f. [in/eGa, Lat.} 
1. lnfeéis may be confidered together as one 
great tribe of animals: they are called 
- infefs from a feparation in the middle o£ 
their bodies, whereby they ‘are cut into 
two parts, which are joined together by a 
fmall ligature, as we fee in wafps and 
common flies. Locke. 
Beat, bird, énfeé?, or worm, durft enter none. g 
Miltote 
2. Any thing fmall or A h t 
In ancient times the facred ploug employ’d 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind; ? 
And fome with whom compar’d, your info tribes 
Are but the beings ofa {ummer's day. Thomfore 
Insecra'ror, 2. f [from ixfefor, Latin. } 
One that perfecutes or harraffes with pur~ 
fuit. / ING. 
Inselctiie. adj. [from infef.] Having 
the nature of infe@ts. _ 
Infeftile animals, for want of blood, run out all 
into legs. b Bacon. 
INSECTO'LOGER, #, f. [i22 and rv®.] 
One who ftudies or deferibes infeûs, A 
word, I believe, unauthorifed. ” 
e , The infect itfelf is, according to modern injed?oe 
— dogers of the ichneumon-fly kind, Derbarte 
Insecutre. adj. [in and fecure.} 
1. Not fecure; not confident of fafety. 
He is liable to a great many inconveniences every 
moment of his -life, and ix continually iafecure noc 


only of the good things of this life, buc even of lifo 
itfelf. Tilletfure 
z. Not fafe. 

INSECURITY., x. f. [in and fecurity.] 
lre Uncertainty ; want of confidence. 
It may be eafily perceived with what infecurity of 

truth we afcribe effecte, depending upon the naturat 

period of time, unto arbitrary calculations, and fuck, 

as vary at pleafure, - Brown. . 
2 2. Want 
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1. Mad. 
2. Making mad. 
Were fuch things here as we do {peak about ? 
Or have we eaten of the infane root, 
That takes the reafon prifoner? Shake/p. Macbeth, 
—— is, Latin ; 
infatiable, French.| Greedy beyond mea- 
fure; greedy fo as not to be fatisfied. 
Insa'traBLeness. #. f. [from infatiable. }- 
Greedinefs not to be appeafed. 
Some men's hydropick infatishdene/s had learned 


to thirft the more, by how much more they drank. 
King Charles. 


Insa'tiaBiy. adv, [from _izfatiable.] With 
greedinefs not to be appeafed, 
They were extremely ambitious, and fn/atiably 
covetous; and therefore no impreifioa, from argu- 
meat or miracles, could reach them. South. 


fo as not to be fatisfied. 
My mother went with child . 
Of that infatiate Edward. 
Infatiate to purfue 
Vain war with heav'n. 
Too oft has pride, 
And hellith difcord, and infatiate thirit | 
Of others rights, our quict difcompos’d. Philips. 

Insarisra'cTion. x. /. [ivand fatisfadion, | 
Want; unfatisfied ftate, A word not in 
ufe. 

It is a profound contemplation în nature, to confi- 
der of the emptinefs or ix/atisfa€tionof feveral bodies’ 
and of their appetite to take in others. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Insa’TURABLY. so [sfatwrabilit, Latin.] 
Not to be g'utted ; not to be filled. 

To INSCRIBE. v, a, [iaferibo, Latin; iz- 
Jtrira French.) 

1. To write on any thing. It is generally 
applied to fomething written on a monu- 
ment, of on the’ outfide of fomething. 
It is therefore more frequently ufed with 
oz than in. . 

Tn all you writ ta Rome, or elfe 
To foreign princes, ego & rex meus 
Was filt infcrib'd, Shakefp. Henry VII. 

Connatural principles are in themfelves highly 
teafonable, and delicible by a ftrong procefs of ra- 
tiocination to be moft true; and confequently the 
high exercife of ratiocination might evince their 
truth, though there were no fuch originally infcribed 
in the mind. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

Ye weeping lovea! the ftream with myrtles hide, 
And with your golden darts, now ufelefs grown, 

Inferibe a verte on this releating fone. Pope. 

2. To mark any thing with writing: as, I 
inferibed the ftone with my name, 

3. To affign to a patron without a formal 
dedication. 

One ode which pleafed me in the reading, I have 
attempted to tranflate in Pindarick verfe; ‘tia that 
which is inferibed to the prefent Earl of Rochetter. 

Dryden. 


Shakefp, Rich, U1. 
Mitton. 


In the circle infcride a {quare. 
ates to Creech’s Monilizs. 
Inscri'rrion, x. f. [infeription, Fr, inferip- 
tio, Latin.} 
t. Something written or engraved. 
This avarice of praife in time to come, 
Thofe long inferiptions crowded on the tomb. 
Dryden, 
ze Title. 


Joubertus by the fame time fed our expectation, 
whereby we reaped no advantage, itanfwering fcarce 
at all the promife of the ixferiprion. rown. 

3- [In law.] An obligation made io wri- 
ting, whereby the acenfer binds himfelf to 
undergo the fame punifhment, if he hall 
not prove the crime which he objets to 


INS 
2, Want of fafety ; danger; hazard. 

The unreafonablenefs and prefumption, the danger 
and defperate infecurity of thofe that have not fo 
mitch as a thought, all their lives long, to sdvance fo 

» far as attrition and cuntrition, forraw and refolution 
of amendment, Hammond, 

Insemination. n, f. [infemivation, Fr. in- 
Jemin, Latin.] Theat of feattering feed 
on ground, 

Insecu'tion. n. f. [infecution, Fr. infecutio, 
Latin.] Purfuit. Not in ufe. 


Not the king's own horfe got more before the 
wheel e 


OF his fi chariot, that might {till the infecution 
“feel 

With the extreme hairs of histail, Chapman's Wiad. 

Issu’nsate. adj. [infenfé, French ; infen- 

Jato, Italian.] Stupid ; wanting thought ; 
wanting fentibility. 

Ye bereprobates ; obdurate infenfare creatures. 
Hammond. 


So fond are-mortal men, 
As their own ruin on themlelves t' invite, 

+ Anfenfate \eft, or to fenfe reprobate, 

And with bliodnefs internal truck. Milton's Agen. 

InsenstB'urty. af. [infen/ibilite, French ; 

_ from infenftble.} 

t.. Inability to oo. 

Infenfibility of flow motions may be thus accounted 
-for: mation cannot be perceived without perception 
of the parts of {pace which it left, and thofe which 
it next acquires. Glanville, 

2. Stupidity; dulnefs of mental percep- 

_ = tion. 

3. ‘Vorpor ; dulnefs of corporal fenfe. 

ENSE'NSIBL E. adj. [infenfible, French. ] 

r. Imperceptible; not difcoverable by the 
fenfes.. i 
What is that word honour? air; 2 trim reckon- 

"inge Who hath it? he that died a Wednefday.. 

Dath he feel it? no. Doth he hear it? no. Isit 

infenfible then? yea; to the dead. But will it oot 

live with the living? no. Why 2 detractioo will not 
fuffer it. Shakefpeare. 
Two {mall and almoft ixfenfi/de pricks were found 
upon Cleopatra’sarm.. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
The denfe and bright light of the circle will ob- 
feure the rare and weak light of thefe dark cnlours 

round ‘about it, and render them almotk ixfen/ible, 
z Newton's Opricks, 

z» Slowly gradual, fo as that no progrefs is 
perceived.. 

oer fall away,. 
And tanguith with ixfen/ible decay. Dryden. 

3.. Void of feeling, either mental or- cor- 
poral, P 


Py 


Lthought : 
T.then was pafling to my former ftate 
Infenfible; and forthwith to ditfolve. Milton. 
Accept an obligation without: being a flave to the 
giver, or infenfidie of his kindnefs, orten. 
> Void of emotion. or affection. 
You grow infenfibleto the conveniency of riches,. 
the delights of honour and praife. Temples 
You render. mankind infenjible to their beauties, 
and have deftreyed ihe empire of love. Dryden, 
Inse’nsipteness. 2. /. [from infenfble.] 
_ Abfence of perception; inability to per- 
ceive. 
The in/finAblenefs of the.pain proceeds rather from 
The relaxation of the nerves than theinobitruction, 


Ray, 
tnse’nstpLy..adu [from infenfible.] 
te Imperceptibly ; in fach a, manner as is 
not difcovered by the fenfes. 
‘The planetearth, fo Redfak though fhe feem, 
ht three different motions moves, Milon. 
The hills rife infenfibly, and'leave the eye a vaft 
uninterrupted'progrefs. Addifon on Italy, 
2. By flow degrecs. A 
Ecual they were form’; \ 


if 


2 
+ 


INsEPaRABI'LITY. 
Inse’PARABLENESS, 


ISSE'PARABLY. adv. [from infeparable.] 


Te INSERT. v. a. [ivforer, Fr. infero, in- 


Inselation. a. fe [infertion, Ft. infertio, 


‘2. The thing 


‘To Inse/RvE. vea. 


INS 


Save what fin hath impair'd, which yet hath 
i Milton. 


Infinfibly came on her fide. 

3. Without mental or corporal fenfe. 

n, J. [from injepara. 

ble.) The quality 
of being fuch as cannot be fevered or 
divided. , 

The parts of pure fpace are immaveable, which 
follows from their infeparadiity, motion being no- 
thing but change of diltance between any two things: 
but this cannot be between parts that are sr 

sotke. 


Swift. 


INSE'PARABLE. adj. (in/eparable, French; 


infeparabilis, Latin. | Not to be disjoined ; 
united fo as not to be parted. 

Ancient times figure both the incorporation and 
infeparable conjungtion of ‘counfel with kings, and 
the wife and politick ufe of counfel by kings. 

z Bacon. 
- Thou, my fhade 
Infeparable, mutt with me along, ~ 
For death from fin no pow'r can teparate. 
Milton. 

Care and toil came inta the world with fin, and 
remain ever fince infeparadle from it. Locke, 

No body feels’ pain, that he wifhes *not to be cafed 
of, with a defire equal to that pain, and infeparadle 
from it. Locke. 

The parts of pure fpace are infeparadle one from 
the other, fo that the continuity cannot be feparated, 
neither really nor mentally, Locke, 

Together out they fly, 
Infeparable now the truth and lie; : 
And this or that unmix’t no mortal e'er fhall find. 
: Pope. 


With indiffoluble union. 


Drowning of metals is, when the bafer metal is 
fo incorporate with the more rich as it-cannot be 
feparated; as if filver fhould be in/eparadly incorpo- 
sated with gold. Bacon. 

Ilim thou fhalt enjoy, 

Infeparably thine. Milton. 

Reftlefinefs of mind feems infeparably annexed to 
human nature, Temple. 

Atheifts muft confefs, that before that afligned 
period matter had exifted eternally, in/eparably en- 
dued with this principle of attraction; and yet had 
never attracted nor convened before, during that in- 
finite duration. Beniley. 


fertum, Latin. |. To 
other things. 
"Thofe words were very weakly faferted, where 
they are fo.liable to mifconftruction. — Svi/ling fleet, 
With. the worthy gentleman’s name I will iferz it 
at lengtli in one of my ie a Addifon. 
It is the editor's interett tafn/er: what the author’s 
judgment had rejected. Swift, 
Poefy and oratory omit things not effential, and 
infert ele beautiful digreflions, in order to place 
every thing in the moft affectiog light. Watts. 


place in or amongft 


Latin. ] 
1. The a@ of placing any thing in or among 
‘other matter. 
The great difadvantage our hifterians labour under 
is too tedious an interruption, by the fnfereion of re- 
cords in theirinarration. Felton on the Clafficks. 
AnAleus, commonly called.the twifting of the guts, 
is either a citcumvolution or infertion of one part of 
the gut within the other. Arbuthnot, 
inferted.. 

Jie faftens the relation by fuch ‘afertions, before 
hedefcribes the event.. Broome. 
[a Latin.] ‘To 


be of ufe to anen 


INSE'RVIENT adj. [ixferviens, Latin.) Con- | 


ducive; of ufe to an end, 
J 5 


TeN@S 


The providence of God, which difpofeth-of co 
part in vain, where there is no digeftion to be made, 
makes not any parts infervien: to that intention. 


Brown. 
To INSHE'LL. v. a. [in and edl.) To hide 
ina fhell. Not ufed. 

Aufidius, heafing of our Marcius’ banifhment, 
Thrufts forth his horns again into the world, 
Which were in fhell’ d when Marcius, ttood for Rome, 
And durft not once peep out. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

To Insui'r. wv. a, [in and faip.] To hutin 
a hip; to ftow; to embark. Not ufed. 
We fay fimply to ip. : 

Sce them fately brought to Dover; where, iw- 

Sripp'd, 


Commit them to the fortune of the fea. Skake/p. 

To Ixsuri'ne. v. a, [ix and rine.) "To 
inclofe in a fhrine or precious cafe. Itis 
written equally ex/brine.. 

Warlike and martial ‘Palbot, Burgundy i 
Injbrines thee in his heart. Shakef/p. Henry V1. 

Nut Babylon, 
Equall’d in all its glories, ta inforine 
Belus. Milon, 
I'nsipe. m f. [iz and fide.) Interiour part ; 
part within. Oppofed to the furface or 
outfide. 

Look'd he o’ th" infide of the papers ? 
=le did unfeal them. Shakefp. Henry VMI 

Shew the ixfde of your purfe to the outfide of his 
hand, and no more ado. = Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

liere are the outfides of the one, the infdes of the 

‘other, and theres the moiety I prumifed ye. 
1 Epa. 
As for the ixfide of their neft, none dnt themfelyes 
were concerned in it. Addifon'’s Guardian, 
INSIDIA'TOR. 2. f. [Lat.] One who lives 
in walt. Didionary. 
INSIDIOUS. adj. [infidieux, French; in- 
fidizfus, Latin.] Sly; circumventive; di- 
ligent to entrap ; treacherous. 

Since men mark all our iteps, and watch our halt- 
ings, let a fenfe of their imGJtious vigilance excite us 
fo to behave ourfelves, that they may find a convic- 
tion of the mighty power of Chriftianity towards re- 
gulating the patfions. Atterbury. 

They wing their courfe, 

And dart on diftant coafls, if fome tharp rock, 
Or fhoal infidious, breaks not their careers Thomfon, 
Inst’piousLty. adv, [from izfidious.] Ina 
fly and treacherous manner; with mali- 

cious artifice, 
-The caftle of Cadmus was taken by Phebidas the 
Lacedemonian infidiou/ly, and in violation of league. 
Bacar, 
Simeon and Levi {poke not only falfely but iz/- 
dicufly, nay hypocritically, abufing their profelytes 
and their religiun, for the etfeCting their cruel de- 
figns. : Government of the Tongue. 


Vssicut. x. fe [infcht, Dutch. ‘This word ` 
had formerly the accent. on the laft fpi- 
lable. ] Introfpetion ;. deep view; know- 
ledge of the interiour parts; thorough 

” fkill in any thing. 

Hardy fhepherd, fuch as thy merits, fuch may 
be her nfigh juftly to grant thee reward.  Sidaeye 
Straitway fent with careful diligence , 
To fetch a lecch, the which had great infighr 
In that difeafe of grieved confeience, 
And well could cure the fames. his name was Pa- 
ince. Spenfer. 
Now will be the right feafon of forming them to 
be able writers, when they hall be thus fraught with 
an univerfal iz/ig 6r into thiogs.. Milton, 
‘The ufe of a little infight in thofe parts of know- 
ledge, which are not a man’s. proper bufinefs, is to 
accuttom our minds to all forts of ideas.. Lecke. 
„A garden. gives us a great iy/figbt into the contri- 
vance and wifdom of providence, and fuggefts innu- 
merable fubjects of meditation. Speltators 
Due-confideration, and a deeper éa4g4r into things, 
would foon have made them fenfible of their error. 
2 Wocdward. 
INSIGNIFICANCE». 


INS . 


INSIGNIFICANCE, } x. f. [infignificance,Fr, 
INSIGNIFICANCY. from infignificant.} 
Łe Want of meaning ; unmeaning terms. 

To give an account om the infignificancies and 
verbal nothings of this philofophy, would be to tran- 
feribe it. Glanville, 

2. Unimportance. 3 
As I was ruminating on that 1 had feen, F could 
not forbear reflecting on the infgnificancy of human 
` “art, when tet in compasifon with the defigns of Pru- 
` videace, Addifon's Guardian, 
‘My annals are in mouldy mildews wrought, . 
With caly infigrificance of thought. Garth. 
INSIGNIFICANT, adj. [in and fgnificani| 
‘1. Wanting meaning ; void of fignification. 
* _ + Tiil you can weight and gravity explain, ° 
Thofe words areinfignificant and vain. Blackmore. 
2. Unimportant; wanting ma ineffec- 
tual. ‘This fenfe, though fuppotted by 
authority, is not very proper. 

That I might not be vapoured down by infigrifi- 

eant teftimonies, I prefumed toufe the great name 
` of your fociety to annihilate all fuch arguments. 
Glan. Sccpf. Preface. 

Calumny robs the publick of all that benefit that 
it may juftly claim from the worth and virtue of 
Particular perfons, by rendering their virtue utterly 
infignificant, South, 

All the arguments to a good life will be very infig- 
nificant to a maa that hatha mind to be wicked, 
‘when remiffion of fin may be had upon cheap terms, 

Tilletfon. 

Nothing can be more contemptible and fafignifi- 
Fant than the fcum of a people, initigated againit a 
king. Addifen. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy fo 
proper as biceding, often repeated : ftypticks are often 
infignificant, Arbuthnot, 

ËNSIGNI'FICANTLY, adv. [from infignif- 
cant.] . 
x. Without meaning. 

Birds are taught ro ufe articulate words, yet the 
underttand not their import, but ufe them infignif- 
cantly, as the organ or pipe renders the tune, which 
it underftands not. * Hale, 

“ze Without importance or effet. 
INSINCE'RE. adj, [infincerus, Lat. in and 


fincere. | y 
1. Not what he appears; not hearty; dif- 
e fembling; unfaithful; of perfons, 
2. Not found; corrupted ; of things, 
Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear, 
To render tleep's foft blelings infincere ? 
Alike devote to forrow's dire extreme, 
“Fhe day reflection and the midnight dream, Pope, 

Insixce’nity. m/f. [from ix incere.] Dif- 
fimulation; want of truth or fidelity. 

a If men thould always a& under a maik, and in 
difguile, that indeed betrays defign and infincerity. 
Procme on the Odsffey. 

= and fizew.) ‘To 

m. A word not 


ToInst'new. a. a. 
ftrengthen; to con 
ufed. 

All members of our caufe, 
That are infinewed to this aétion, Shakefp. 

‘Ixsi’Nuanr. adj. [French.] Waving the 

power to gain favour. 

Men not fo quick perhaps of conceit as flow to 
aMfions, and commonly lefs inventive than judicious, 
jowfoever prove very plaufible, infinuant, and fortu- 

nate men. Witton, 

ToINSUNUATE. v. g. [infinuer, Fr. in- 

finu, Latin. ] 

3. To introduce any thing 

The water eafily infinuates delf into and placidly 

diftends the veffels of vegetables, Nacdward 

2. To puth gently into favour or regard : 
commonly with the reciprocal pronoun. 
There is no particular evil which hath nor fome 

appearaace of goodacls, whereby to sare 
F voker. 


eg 
e 


4- To initil; to infufe gently. 


INS 


At the ifle of Rhee he iaffauated himfelf into the 

very good grace of the duke of Buckingham. 
Clarenden, 
3- To hint; to impart indireétly, 

And all the fi@tions bards purfue r 
Do but ixfizuate what's true. Swift. 

All the arts of rhetorick, befides order and clears 
nefs, are for nothing elfe but to ixfinwate wrong ideas, 
move the paffions, and thereby mitlead the judgment. 

Locke, 
To ĪNSI'NUATE, © 2, 1 
1. To wheedle; to gain on the affections by 
gentle degrees. : 

I love no colours; and without all colour 
Of bafe infinuating flattery, 

I pluck this white rofe with Plantagenet. Shake/p. 
2. To fteal into imperceptibly ; to be con- 
veyed infenfibly. E 

Peftilential miafms infizuate into the humoral and 
confiftent parts of the body, Harvey. 

3. Iknow not whether Milton does not ufe 
this word, according to its etymology. 
for, to enfold; to wreath; to wind, 

Clofe the ferpent fly 
Infinuating, of his fatal guile 
Gave proot unheeded. Milton, 

Instnua'rion. m f- [infnuatio, Lat.. infi- 
auation, French, from infinnate.) The 
power of pleafing or ftealing upon the 
affections. 

When the indaftry of one man hath fettled the 
work, a new man, by infinwation or mifinformation, 
may not fupplant him without a juft caufe. 

Bacon. 

He had a natural infinwatios and addrefs, which 

made him acceptable in the belt company, 
Clarendon. 

Insi'nuative. adj. [ftom infizuate.] Steal- 
ing on the affections. 

It isa ftrange infizwative power which example 
and cuftom have upon us. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Instwua‘tor. x. fe [infnuator, Lat.] He 

that infinuates. Ainfrvarth, 

INSIPID, adj. [infipide, French; infipidus, 
Latin.] 

t. Wanting tafte;. wanting power of affect- 
ing the organs of guft. 

Some earths yield, by diftillation, 

from being inodorous or iafipid, a 
Our fathers very much admir'd their fauces fweet, 

And often call’d for fugar with their meat ; 

Infipid tafte, old friend, to them that Paris knew, 

Where rocambole, thallot, and the rank oie (sel 

ing, 

This chyle is the natural and alimentary pituita, 
which the ancients defcribed as infipid. 

~ Ployer on the Humours, 

She lays fome ufeful bile afide, 

To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide. 

anting {pirit ; 
dull ; heavy. 
The gods have made your noble mind for me, 

And her izfipid foul for Ptolemy ; 

A Heavy lump of-earth without defire, 

A heap of afhes that o’erlays your fire, Dryd. Cleom, 
Some fhort excurfions of a broken vow J 

He made indeed, but flat infpid tuff, Dryden. 

Inst'Proity. ) x., f. [infipidité, Fr. from 

Insi/PtDNESs, infipid. | 

te Want of tafte. 

z. Want of life or fpirit. 

Dryden’s lines thine ftrongly through the izfp/- 
dity of Tate's. epe. 

Ixsirtory, adv, [from infipid. ] 

1. Without. tafe. 

2. Dally; without fpirit. 

One great reafon why many children abandon 
themfelves wholly to filly fports, and trihe away-all 
their time infpialy, is becaufe they have found their 
Curiofity baulked. Lecke, 


Prier. 


Ze wanting pathos; flat; 


Tysi’Ptener. 1. fu [infipientia, 


To INSIST. v. 2. [énffler,. French ; 


a liquor very far 
hoyle. 


INS 
Latin. } Folly; 


infifio, 


want of underitanding, 


Latin. | 
t. To ftand or reft upon, r 
The combs being double, the cells on each fide the 
partition are fo ordered, that the angles on one fide 
infif? upon the centers of the bottom of the cells on 
the other fide. > Ray.» 
2. Not to recede from terms or affertions::. 
to perfift in. . a 
Upon fuch large terms, and fo abfolute,. 

As our conditions thall inf upon, . 
Our peace thall ftand firm as roeky mountains, 
niie = -e i 3 r Shakefps q 

3- To dwell upon in difconrfe:. 
Were there no other act of hoftility bue that which” 


we have hitherto fafied on, the intercepting of-hex 
fupplies were itreparably injurious to her, > - 


> + Deray-of Piety. 
Insi’srewr. adj. [inffflens, Latin.} Refting, 
upon any thing, ' =~ n 
The breadth of the fubftru&tion muft be at leatt 
double to the inffeni wall, - , Wotton, 
Insi'trency. x. fa [in and fitio, Latin. ]. 
Exemption from thirft. i 
What is more admirable than the fitriefs of every. 
creature for the ufe we make of him? The dociliry 
of an elephant, and the infitiency of a camel for tra-~ 
velling in defarts, ow Grew: 
Insi’Tion, xf. [infitio, Latin.] The in- 
fertion or ingraffment of one branch into: 
another. a 
Without the ufe of thefe we could have nothing. 
of culture or civility: no tillage, grafting, or infition, 


Raye. 
Insi'srure. 2. f. [from inff] This word: 
feems in Shake/peare to fignify conftaney 
or regularity. but is now not ufed.. 
The heav'ns themfelves, the planets, and the 
center,- 
Obferve degree, priority, and place, 
, infifure, courte, proportion, -feafon, form, . 
Othice and coftom, in all line of order, 


Shakefp,. 


| TaInsna'ne. v, a. [in and’ /nave.] 


te To intrap; to catch ina trap, gin,. or 
fare ; to inveigle. 
Why ftrew' ft ‘thou fugar on that bottled fpider, 


Whole deadly web in/nareré thee about. Shakefp,. 
She infmar'd 
Mankind with hier fair looks,. Milton; 


By long experience Durley may no doubt 
Znfnare a gudgeon, or perhaps'a trout ; 
Though Dryden once exclaim’d in partial fpite ; 
He fith !—becaufe the man attempts to write. 
s aS n Fenton, 
2.. To intangle in difficulties or perplexities.. 
That which in a great part, in the weightieft 
caufes belonging to this prefent controverfy, hath in- 
Jnared the judgments both of fundry good and of. 
fome well learned men, is the manifett truth uf cere 
tain general principles, whereupon the ordinances- 
that ferve for ufual practice in’ the church of God’ 
are grounded. Hocker.. 
‘Thst the hypocrite reign not, left the people be 
infmared, Joh, xxxiv. 30.. 
3. Exfuare is more frequent. $ 
Insna‘rer..n. Js [from infuare.|, He that 
infnares. 
Inso'craBLe. adj: [inficiable, French 3- info- 
ciabilis, Latin. | ` 3 i 
te Averfe from converfation. 
Lf this autlere infeciable-life 
~ Change net your offer made in heat‘of blood: 
x Shbakefpr- 
z.. Incapable of connexion or.union: 
The loweft ledge or row mutt be ‘merely of ftove,. 
clsfely laid; without mortar, which isa general caua 
tion tor all parts in building that are contiguous to 
board or ‘timber,, becaufe Jime and wood are in/ou- 
ciables. Wotion's ArchiteSure, 
ĪNSOBRI ETY. 


| Í NSI 
Ixsosri'ery. m. f. [iz and /obriey.]| 
Drunkennefs ; want of fobriety. 
He whofe confcienceupbraids him with profane- 
nefs towards God, and Ayobriety tnwards himfelf, il 
he is juit to his neighbour, he thinks he has quit 
feor is. 5 ` Decay of Piely. 
To VNSOLATE. «a. [inol Latin] To 
dry in the fun; to expofe to the attion 
of the fun. R — * Í 
Insovation. 2. f. [info'ation, Fr. from in- 
Jolate.| Expofition to the fan. , 
We ufe thefe towers for infolation, refrigeration, 
.converfation, and for the view of divers meteors. 
= - " Baton. 
H it have not a fufficient fzfelation it looketh pale, 
-and attains vot its laudable colour: (if it bé funned 
too long, it fuffereth a torrefadtion.. , __ Brown. 
Uxsovence. | #. S [infolence, French ; 4#- 
I'xsorency, f folentia, Lat.) Pride ex- 
erted in éontemptuous and overbearing 


treatment of others; petulant contempt. 

They could not reftrain the ixfolency of O'Neal, 

* who, finding none now to withftand him, made him- 

'Helflord of thofe people that remained. __ Spenfer. 
. Such a nature ; 
Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the fhadow 
Which he treads on at noon 3° but I do wonder 
‘His infolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. . Shakefp. 

Blown with infolence and wine. Milten. 

Publick judgments are the banks and fhores upon 
which God breaks the infodency of finners, and ftays 
their proud waves. Tillotfon. 

The feady tyrant man, 
Who with the thoughtlefs infolence of power, 7 
For fport alone, purfues the cruel chice. Themfon. 

The fear of any violence, either againft her own 
perfon or againtt hee fon, might deter Penelope from 
ufing any endeavours to remove men of fuch énfelence 
and power. Broome. 

Yo INSOLENCE, v.a. [from the noun.] To 
infult; to treat with contempt. A very 
bad word. 

The bifhops, who were firlt faulty, tx/clenced and 
~affaulted. King Charles, 

ysovent. adj. [infolent, French; infolens, 
Latin.] Contemptuous of others ; haugh- 
ty; overbearing. $ . 

-We have not pillaged thofe rich provinces, which 
we refcued: vidtory itfelf hath not made us infolent 
matters, Atterbury, 

d'nsoLentry. adv, [infolenter, Latin. | With 
contempt of others; haughtily ; rudely. 

What 1 muft difprove, 
He infolently talk'd to me of love. “Dryden. 

Not faction, when it thook thy regal feat, 

Not fenates, infolently bud, ` 
Thafe echoes of a thoughtlefs crowd, 
Could warp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dryden. 

Briant, naturally of an haughty temper, treated 
him very infolently, more like a criminal than a pri- 
foner of war. Addifon. 

inso'tvaB.e. adj. [infolvable, Fr. in and 
Solve.) 

a. Not to be folved; not to be cleared; 
inextricable; fuch as admits of no folu- 
tion, or explication. 

Spend a few thoughts on the puzzling enquiries 
‘concerning vacuums, the do€trine of infinities, indi- 
vifibles and incommenfurables, wherein there appear 
fome infolvable difficulties. Water on the Mind, 

2. That cannot be paid. ' 

Inso'vuste. adj. [infoluble, French; infolu- 
bilis, Latin.) r 

1. Not to be cleared; not to be refolved. 

Admit this, and what fhall the Scripture be but a 
fnare and a torment to weak confeiences, filling them 
with infinite ferupulofities, doubts in/falwble, and ex- 

_ treme defpair. i Looker, 
.2- Not to be diffolved or feparated. 
Stony matter may grow in any part of a human 


INS 


body: for whem any ching infeluble fticksin any part 
of the body, it gathers a craft aboutit, Arbuthnot, 
Inso'ivenr. adj. [in and felvo, Latin. ] 
Unable to pay. 2 
By public declaration he proclaimed himfelf in- 
~ Solvent of thofe vait fums he had taken upon credit. 
. i Hourl, 

A farmer acculed his guards for robbing him of 
öten, and the emperor thot the offenders; but de- 
manding reparation of the accufer for fo many brave 
fellows, and finding him éx/o/vent, compounded the 
matter by taking his life. Addifon. 

An infefvent is a man that cannot pay his debts,” 

E Watts, 
Infolvent tenant of incumber'd fpace. Smart. 
jInsotvency. a. f. [from infolveet.] 1n- 
ability to pay debts. An att of sx/olwency 
sis a law by which imprifoned debtors are 
“releafed without payment. 
Insomu!cH. conje [in fo much.) 
1. So that; to fuch adegree that. 

It hath ever been the ufe of the conqueror to de- 
fpife the language of the conquered, and to force him 
to learn his: fo did the Romans always ufe, info- 
muob that there is no -nation but is fprinkled with 
their language. Spenfer, 

To make ground fertile, athes excel; ixfomuch as 
the countries about Ætna have dimends made them, 
for the mifchie{s the eruptions do. Bacon. 

Simonides was an excellent poet, infomuech that he 
made his fortune by it. L’ Eftvange. 

They made the ground uneven about their nett, 
inforuch that the fate did not lie flat upon it, but 
leit a free paffage underneath. Addifon, 

2. This word is growing obfolete. 
ToInspe'cr.%, a. [tnfpicto, infgefum, Lat.) 
To look into by way of examination. 
Inspe'cTion, n. f. [fu/pection, Fr. infpedtio, 

Lat.] 
t. Prying examination; narrow and clofe 
furvey. E 
With narrow fearch, anid with in/peéetion deep, 
Canfider every creature, Milton, 
Our religion is a religion that dares to be under- 
ftood ; that offers itfelf to the fearch of the inquifi- 
tive, to the ap Eia of the feveret and the mof 
awakened reafon; for, being fecure of her fubftan- 
tial truth and purity, fhe knows that for her to be 
feen and looked into, is to be embraced and admired, 
as there needs no greater argument for men to love 
the light than to fee it, 3 South. 
. Superintendence; prefiding care. In the 
fiet fenfe it fhould have sto before the 
object, and in the fecond fenfe may admit 
ever; but authors confound them. 
We may fafely cooceal our good deedsy when they 
„run no hazard of being diverted to improper ends, 
for want of our own infpeéion, Atterbury, 
We finuld apply ourielves to Rudy tHe perfections 
of God, and to procure lively and vigorous impref- 
fions of his perpetual prefence with us, and in/pefion 
Over ns. Atterbury, 
The divine i ia into the affairs of the world, 
doth neceffarily follow from the nature and being of 
God ; and he that denies this, doth implicitly deny 
his exifteoce, A Bentley. 
Inspeicror. x. f. [Latin] 
1. A’ prying examiner. 
With their new light our bold ix/pedors prefs, 
Like Cham, to thew their father’s nakednefs. 
Denham. 


OE, 


N 


2. A fuperintendent. 
Young men may travel under a wife énfpeéfor or 
tutor to different parts, that they may bring home 
-ufeful knowledge. Watti. 


Inspe'rston. 2. fe (in/fperfio, Latin.] A 
fprinkling upon. Ainfrworth, 
Tolnsrue're. v.a. [in and /phere.] To 
place in an orb or fphere. 
Where thofe immortal fhapes 
Of bright aerial fpirits live infpker'd, 
In regions mild of calm and ferene air. Milton, 


INSPIRABLE. adj, [from infpire.) Which 


~ perior power. 


. IN-S 
may be drawn in with the breath, which 
may be infufed. 

To thefe in/plrable hurts, we may enumerate thofa 
theyfutlain from their espiration of tuliginous teams. 

Harecy. 
INSPIRATION. 2. f. [from rxfpire. | 
1. The att of drawing in the breath. 

To any inflammation ofthe diaphragm, the fympe 
toms are a violent fever, and a moit exquifite pain ine 
creafed upon inf/pira’it#, by which ic is dittinguifhed 
from a pleurify, in which the greatett pain is in ex- 

„piration. Arbuthnote 
2. The att of breathing into any thing. 
3. Infufion of ideas into the mind by a fita 


1 never {poke with her in all my life, 
—How can fhe then call us by our names, 
- Unlefs it be by infpiration ? Shakefp. 
Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men at 
their death have good in/pirations. Shakefpe 
We to his high ix/piration owe, 
That what was done before the flood we know. 
Denham, 
What the tragdlian wrote, the late fuccefs 
Declares was iu/piraticn, and not guels. Denbam. 
Infpiration is when an overpowering impreffion of 
any propofition is made upon the mind by God him- 
felf, thatgives a convincing and indubitable evidence 
of the trotai and divinity of it: fo were the prophets 
and the apoftles infpired. Watts 
To INSPIRE. v. 2. [in/piro, Latin; fre 
Jpirer, Freneh.] To draw in the breath ; 
oppofed to expire. 
1f the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal 
beftopt, it tuddenly yields to nature and dies. 


Malton, 
Ta INSPIRE. wa. ` 
te To breath into. 
Ye nine, defcend and fing, 
The breathing inftruments injpire, Pope, 


1. To infufe by breathing. 

He knew not his Maker, and he that Infpived 
into him an ative foul, and breathed in a fiving 
fpirit. | — T , Wifd. sy. WW. 

3. To infufe into the mind; to imprefs 
npon the fancy. 

I have been troubled in my feep this night; 

But dawning day new comfort hath infpir’d. Shak, 

Then to the heart éafpir'd 
Vernal delight. Milton 

4. To animate by fupematural infafion, 

Nor th’ infpir'd 


Cattalian fpring. Mikon, 
Erato, ma poet’s mind én/pire, 
And lll his foul with thy celeitial fire, Drydens 


The letters are often read to the young religious, 

to infpire them with fentimentsof virtue. Addifon. 
5. To draw in with the breath. 

By means of fulphurous coal-fmoaks the lungs are 
ftifled and oppreffed, whereby they are farced to in- 
Spire and espire the air with difficulty, in comparifon 
of the facility of ix/piring and expiringthe air in the 
country. Harvey. 

His baleful breath in/piring as he glides ; 

Now like a chain around her neck he rides, Dryden. 
INSPIRER, a. f. [from infpire.}] He that 
. infpires. 

To the infinite God, the omnipotent creator and 
preferver of the world, the moft gracious redeemer, 
tanQifier, and ix/pirer of mankind, be all honour. 

Derbam, 

ToInspr'xit. v. a. [ix and fpirit.] To 

animate; to a€tuate; to fill with life and 

vigour; to enliven; to invigorate; to 
encourage. 

it has pleafed God to énfpirit and aCtuate all hia 
evangelical methods by a concurrence of fupernatural 
ftrength, which makes it not only eligible but pof- 
fible, eafy and pleafant, to do whatever he commands 
us. Decay of Piety. 

A difcreet ufe of becoming ceremonies renders the 
fervice of the church folemn and affecting, in/pirite 
the fluggith, and inflames even the devout wore 
thipper, Atterbury, 

The 


- 


I N'S 
The courage of Agamemnon is infpiried by love 
empire and ambition. Pape's Pot tothe LHiads, 
Yet joy or eafe, let affluence or content, 
‘And the gay.confcier.ce of a life well fpent, 
Calm ev'ry thought, 7% irit ev'ry grace, 
Giow in thy heart, and Mile upon thy face. Pope. 
oIxspissaTy. v. a. [in and /piffes, Lat.) 
To thicken; to make thick. 
Sugar doth iz/piffate the fpirits of the wine, and) 
maketh them not fo eafy to refolve into vapour. 
Bacon. 
This oil farther iefpiffated by evaporation turns 
into balm. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
InsPIssA TION. 2. f- [from in/pifate.] The 
aét of making any liquid thick. 
The efekt is wrought by the in/piffation cf the 
air. Bacos. 
Recect urine will cryftalize by infpiffation, and 
afford a falt neither acid nor alkaline, © Arbuthrict. 
Instasi'Lity. 2. /. [ixfalilitas, from tn- 
fiabilité, Fr. inflabilis, Lat.) Inconftancy ; 
ficklenefs; mutability of opinion or con- 
du. A ‘ 
Infiability of temper ought to be checked, when 
it dilpofes men to wander from one fcheme of goyern- 
ment to another; fuch a ficklenefs cannot but be 
fata] to our couat y. Addifen's Freeholder. 
Insra’sce. adj. [inflabilis, Lat.) Incon- 
ftant; changing. See UNSTABLE, 
Jo INSTA'LL. v. a. [inflaller, Fr. in and 
fall.) To advance to any rank or office, 
by placing in the feat or ftall.proper to 


that condition. 

She reigns a goddefs now among the faints, 
That whilom was the faint of fhepherds light, 
And is ixflailed now io heaven's fight: Spenfer. 

Cranmer is return'd with welcome, 
dnfiall'd Sa tm of Canterbury. Shakefpeare. 

The king chofe him mafter of the horfe, after this 
he was inffalied of the moft noble order, Wotton, 

INSTALLA TAON. x. fe [infallation, French, 
from infall.] The aft of giving vifible 
offeffion of a rank or office, by placing 

in the proper feat. 

Upon the election the bithop gives a mandate for 

., his inflallation, Ayliffe’s Parergox, 
Insra’emenr. 2. f. [from infall.] 
a: The a& of inftailing. 
r Js it not eaf n 
To make lord William Hantings of our mind, 
For the infla/ment of this noble duke 
Tn the feat royal ? Shakefpeare's Richard 11, 
a. The feat in which one ts inftalled. 
Search Windfor-caftle, elves, 
' "The feveral chairs of order look you feour; 
Each fair inffa/ment, coat and feveral creft 
TAR loyal blazoni evermore be blet] Shake/peare. 
NSTANCE. x E 
J'ysraxcy. i af. (inflance, Fr. | 
1, Importunity; urgency; folicitation. 

Chriftian men fhould much better frame them- 
felves 10 thofe heavenly precepts which our Lord and 
Saviour with fo great inflaxey gave. us concerning 
peace and unity, if we did concur to have the ancient 
councils renewed. Ecoker, 

2. Motive; influence; prefling argument. 

Not now in ufe. 

She dwells fo fecurely opon her honour, that folly 

dares not prefentitfelf. Now, could I came to her 

- with any direétion in my hand, my deires had in- 
fiance aod argument to commend themfelves. 

Shukefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 
The inflanecs that fecond marsriage move, 

Are bafe refpeéts of thrift, but none of love. ` 
Skakefp. 


3. Profecution or procefs of a fuit. 

The infance of a caufe is faid to be that judicial 
ptocefs which is made from the conteftation of a fuit, 
even to the time of pronouncing fentence in the 
¢aufe, or till che end of three years. Ayligfe. 

4. Example; document. E 
Yet doth this accident 
ó 


I'nsvant. 2. f: [isfant, Fre] 


INS 

So far exceed all iaffance, all difcourfe, t 
That I am ready to diftruit mine oyes. Shakefpeare. 

In furnaces of copper and brafs, where vitriol is 
oftencatt in, thererifeth fuddenly a fly, which fome- 
times moveth on the walls of the furnace; fome- 
times in the fire below; and dieth prefently as foon 
as itis out of the furnact ; which is a noble inffance, 
and worthy to be weighed. Bacon. 

We find in hiftory inflancer of perfons, who, after 
their prifons have been fung open, have chofen ra- 
ther to languifh in their dungeons, than ftake their 
miferable lives and fortuoes upon the fuccels of a re- 
volution. Addifen. 

The greateft faints are fometimes made the moft 
remarkable iu/fances of fuffering.” Atterbury. 

Suppofe the earth fhould be removed nearer tọ the 
fun, and revolve-forinfiaxee in the orbit of Mercury, 
the whole ocean would boi] with heat. Bentley. 

The ufe of inflanccs is to illuitrate and explain a 
difficulty ; and this end is beft anfwered by fuch jn- 
flanees as are familiar and common, Baker, 
« State of any thing. | * 

Thefe feem as if, in the time of Edward the Firft, 
they were drawn up into the form ofa law in the firit 
inflance. Hale, 


6. Occafion; att. 


The performances required on our part, are no 
other than what natural reafon has endeavoured to re- 
commend, even in the moft fevere and difficult jn- 
frances of duty. ° Rogers. 

A foul fupreme in each hard infrance try'd 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride. Pope. 

1f Eufebia has lived as free from fin as it is poffible 
for human nature, it is becaufe fhe is always watch- 
ing and guardiog againft all in/arces of pride. 

e Law's Serious Call, 


To INSTANCE. v. n. [from the noun.] To! 


give or offer an example. 

As to falfe citations, that, the world may fee how 
little he is to be trufted, I fhall inflance in two or 
three about which he makes the loudeft clamour. * 

iletfon. 

In tragedy and fatire, this age and the laft have 
excelled the ancients; and I would /zffancein Shake- 
fpeare of the former, in Dorfet of the latter. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 
INSTANT. adj. (inflant, Fr. infans, Lat.) 
1, Prefing ; urgent ; importunate; earneft. 
And they were infiant with loud voices, requiring 
that he might be crucificd. | Luke, xxiii. 23. 
joicing in hope; patient in tribulation ; con- 
tinuing infant in prayer. Romans, Xii 12. 
2. Immediate; without any time interven- 
ing; prefent. 
Our good old friend, beftow 
Your needful counfe! to our bufineffes,) 
Which crave the infant ule.  Shake{p. King Lear. 

Th’ ixflant firoke of death depounc’d to-day, 
Remov'd far off. : Milton. 

Nor gative country thou, nor friend fhalt fee; 

Nor war haft thou to wage, nor year to come; 


Impending death js thine, and inflant doom, Prior., 


3. Quick; making no delay. ' -~ 
Inflant without ditturb they took alarm. Milton. 
Griev'’d that a vifitant fo long fhould wait - - 
« Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate; 
Inflant’he flew with hofpitable hafte, 
And the new friend with courteous air embrac'd. 
. 1 Pope. 


t. Inflant is fuch a part of duration wherein 
we perceive no fucceffion. Locke. 
There is fcarce an infant between their flourith- 
iag and their not being. Hooker. 
Her nimble body yet in time muft move, 
And not in jzflants through all places ftride 3 
But fhe is nigh and far, beneath, above, 
In point of time, which thought cannot divide, 
Davier. 
At any inflant of time the moving atom is but in 
one fingle point of the line; therefore all but that 
one point is either future or paft, and no other parts 
are co-exiftent or contemporary with it. 
Bentley's Scrmon*s. 


2, A particolar time. 


2. With argent importunity. 
Tolnsra're. v. a. [ix Pe 
t. To place in a certain rank or condition. 


INS: 


point her to look out at'her fady’s chamber windows . 


ow 


Sbakefpeare.- 


3. Itis ufed in low and commercial language 
- for aday of thé prefent or current month. 


On the twentieth infant itis my intention toere& 
a lion’s head. +, Addifon's Guardian, 


Instanra'yEous. adj inflantanens, Lat.] 


Done in an inftant; acting at once with- 
out any perceptible: fucceffion; acting 
with the utmoft fpeed; done with the 
ucmoft fpeed. _ . 


This manner of the beginning or ceafing of the dea 


luge doth not at all agree with the inflantanecus ace- 
tions of creation and annihilatlon. Burnet's ‘Theory, 

The rapid radiance infantancous {trikes 
Th’ illumin'd mountain, ">r “Thomfon, 


INSTANTANEOUSLY. adv. [from izanta 


zeous.| In an invifible point of time. 
“What I had heard of the raining of frogs came 
to my thoughts, there being reafon to conclude that 
thofe came from the.clouds, or were inflantaneou/fly 
generated, Derham. 


INSTANTLY. adv. [infaater, Lat.] 
te Immediately; without, any perceptible: 


intervention of time, 
In a great whale, the fenfe and the effects of any 

one part of the body inflantly make a tranfeurfion 

throughout the whole body, Bacen’s Nat. Hip, 


Sleep inflantly fell ow me. Milton. 
As fev'ral winds arife, 
Juft fo their natures alter infantly May's Virgile 


se.) = 


_ This kind of conqueft does only inffare the victor 
in thefe rights, which the conquered prince had. 
A a y Hale. 
Had this gliftering monfter been born to thy pover= 
+ ty, he could nat have been fo bad; nar, perhaps, had 
thy birth 7zflated thee in the fame greatnels, wouldit 
thou have heen better. * , 
The firt of them being eminently holy and dear 
to God, fhauld derive a bleffing to his potlerity on 
that account, and prevail at lait to have them alfo 
accepted as holy, and inflated in the favour of God. 


Soxth. . 


Alterbury.- 


2. To inveft. Obfolete. 


For his polfeffions, 4 
Although by confifeation they are ours, 
We do inflate and widow you withal. Sbake/peare, 


Instaura'rion. z. f. | inflanration, Fr. in- 
Jauratio, Lat.} Rettoration; reparation; . 


renewal. 


Inxste‘ap. of prep. [A word formed by 


the coalition of iz and fead, place.) 
t. In room of; in place of. ~ 
They, teftad cf fruit, e 
Chew'd bitter afhes. A 
Vary the form of fpeech, and infead of the word 
church make it a 4 ia politicks, whether the 
monument be in danger. : Swift. 


2. Equal to. 


Miltone 


l 


This very confideration to a wife man is infrag of. 


a thoufand arguments, to fatisfy -him, that, in thote 
times, no fuch thing was believed. Tillotfon. 


3. Inficad is fometimes ufed without of, 


In ihe piaca ; in the room. . 
He in derifion fets 

Upon their tongues a various fpirit, to rafe 

Quite out their native language, and inficad 

"To fow a jangling noife of tongues unknown, Miltcas 


Tolnsts‘er.v.a, [iz and frep.] ; 


1. To foak ;’to macerate in moifture. . 
Suffolk firft died, and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him where in gore hé lay inflerp’d. 
Sbakefpeare, 


2. Lying under water. 


‘The guttered rocks, and congregated fands, 
Traitors inflecp'd ta clog the guiltlefs keel, Shate/p, 


Iwster. v. fi [ix and flep.]| The upper 


I can at any unfeatonable Infant of the night ag-1" part of the foot where it joints to the leg. 
‘i . The 


LAN, S 


-< The caliga was a military thoe with a very thick 
fole, tied above the iafep with leather thongs. 
Arbxthnot on Coins. 
Jo INSTIGATE. u a. [inftigo, Lat. infi- 
guer, Fr.] To urge to ills to provoke 
or incite ‘toa crime. x 
INSTIGATION. a. fe [inftigation, French, 
from izfigate.] Incitement to a crime ; 
encouragement; impulfę to ill. 
va Why, what need we 
Commune-with you of this? But rather follow 
Our forceful infligation, Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
It was partly by the inffigation of fome tactinus 
= malecontents that bare principal troke amongft them. 
tu Bacon. 

Shall any man, that wilfully procures the cuttin; 
ef whole armies to pieces, fet np for an innocent 
Aa if the lives that were taken away by his inffi- 
gation were not to be charged upon his account. 

p L’Efhiange. 
We have an abridgment of atl the bafenefs and 
villainy that both the corruption of natute and the 
infligation of the devil could bring the faus of men 
to. 9 South. 
insrica’ror. n. f. [énfigateur, Fr. from 
infligate.| Inciter to ill. 

"That fea of blood is enough to drown in eternal 

mifery the malicious author or infligator of its effu- 
- fion. King Charles, 

Either the eagernefs of acquiring, or the revenge 
of milling dignities, have been the great inffigators 
of ecclefiaftick feuds. Decay of Piety. 

To INSTYL. v. a. [infillo, Lat. inftiller, 
French. } ; . 
au To infufe by drops. 
-~ He fromthe well of lite three drops infil d. 
y Milton. 
2. To infinuate any thing imperceptibly 
into the mind ; to infufe. 

Though affemblies be had indeed for religion's 
fake, ‘hurtful neverthelefa they may eafily prove, as 
well in regard of their fitnefs to ferve the turn of 
heretlcks, and fuch as privily will fooneft adventure 
to inffil their poifon into men’s minds. Hooker. 

He. had a farther defign to infil and infinuate 
good inftruction, by contributing to men’s happinefs 
in this prefeat life. Calamy. 

Thofe heathens did in a particular manner in/fi/ 
the principle into their children of loving their ceaun- 
try, which is far otherways now-a-days, Swift. 

INSTILLA'TION. w. /. [infillatio, Lat. from 
infil.) oa. 

1. ‘The att of pouring in by drops. 

z2. The att of infufing lowly into the mind. 

3. The thing infufed. 

They imbitter the cup of life by infenfible inffilla- 
rieni. Rambler. 

Instrument. 2 /. [from inflil.] Any 
thing inftilled. 

The leperous infilment. e 

Insxi'ncr. adj. [inflind, Fr. txfinus, Lat.) 
Moved; animated. A word notin ufe. 

Forth ruth’d with whirlwind found 
The chariot of paternal deity, 

Flafhing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
Telelf ining? with fpirit, but convoy’d 
By four cherubick thapes. 

UNSTINCT. m f inne, Br, tyne, 
Lat. This word had its accent formerly 
on the laft fyllable.] Defire or averfion 
acting in the mind without the interven- 
tion of resfon or deliberation ; the power 
of determining the will of brutes. 

In him they fear pr highnefs* death; 

And mere infliné ot love and loyalty 
Makes them thus forward in his banifhment. Shak. 

Thou knoweft I am as valiaut’as Hercules; but 
beware infin; the lion will not touch the true 
prince: inflixé? isa great matter. l was a coward 
ga énflinet: F thall think the better of myfelf and 
thee, during my life; 1 for a valiant lion, and thee 
for a true prince. Skakefp, Henry 1V. 


Milton. 


INS 

But providence or infinf of nature feemsy 
Or reafon though difturb’d, and fearce confulted, 
To have guided me aright. Milton's Agenifies, 

Natare firft pointed out my Portius to me, 
And early taught me by her fecret force 
To love thy perfan, ere 1 knew thy merit; 
Vill what was infin? grew up into friendfhip. 

“Addi 


ddifon. 
The philofopher avers 
That reafon guides our deed, and infine theirs. 


InflinG@ and reafon how Mall we divide? Prior. 
Reafon ferves when prefs’d ; 

But honett infine? comes a volunteer. Pope. 

Inst UNCTED. adj. [éufingins, Lat.) Im- 


preffed as an animated powcr. This, nei- 
ther mufical nor proper, was perhaps in- 
troduced by Bexrley. 

What native unextinguithable beauty muft be im- 
preffed and infinéied through the whole, which the 
defedation of fo many parts by a bad printer and a 
worfe editor could not hinder from fhining forth ! 

Bentley's Preface to Milton. 
INSTINCTIVE. adj. [from inflind.}] Acting 
withont the application of choice or rea- 
fon; rifing in the mind without apparent 
caufe. i j 
Rais'd 
By quick ixflinétive motion, up I fprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring. Milton. 

It will be natural that Ulyifes's mind ftiould fore- 

bode; and it appears that the éafindtive prefage was 
„a favourite opision of }lomer’s. Broome. 
Instia'xctiveny. adj. [from infin@ive.] 
By inftin€t; by the call of nature. 
The very rats -~ 
InflinGtively had quitted it. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
To INSTITUTE. v. n. [inftituo, inflitutum, 
Lat, inflituer, Fr.] 
te To fix; to eftablifh; to appoint; to 
enact; to fettle; to prefcribe. 

God then inflituted « law natural to be obferved by 
creatures; and therefore, according to the manner 
of laws, the inititution thereof is defcribed as being 
ettablithed by folemn injunction, Hecker. 

Here let us breathe, and haply ‘a/firute 
A courfe of learning, and ingenuous ttudics. 

| Shakefpeare, 

To the production of the effect they are determined 
by the laws of their nature, iafitated and imprinted 
on them by inimitable wifdom. ale. 

The theocracy of the Jews was izflitused by God 
himfelf. s empie. 

To inflitute a court and country party without ma- 
terials, would be a very oew fyltem in politicks. 

A Swift, 
2. To educate; to initruét; to form by 
inftru@tion. - 

H children were early infituted, knowledge would 
infenfibly infinuate itfelf. „Decay of Piety. 

Instirure. mfo [infitut, Fr. inflitutum, 
Lat.] ; i 
t. Eftablifhed law; fettled order. 


This law, though cuttom now directs the courfe, 
As nature’s inffitute, is yet in force, 


Uncancel’d, though difufed. Dryden, 
z. Precept; maxim; principle. 
Thou art pale in mighty ttudies grown, 
To make the Stoick infitutesthyown. ‘Dryden. 


Institu’tion, 2. fe [inflitution, French ; 
inflitutio, Lat.] 
1. AC of eftablifhing. £ 
z. Eftablifhment; fettlement. 
The infituriun of God's Law is defcribed as be- 
ing etlablithed by folemo injundtion. Hocker, 
* [te became him by whom all things are, to be the 
way of falvation to all, that the é#/fitution and refti- 
tunjon of the world might be both wrought with one 
hand. Hooker. 
This unlimited power placed fundamentally in the 
hody of a people, is what legitlators have endeavoured, 
in their feveral fchemesor ja/ituticns of goverament, 
* todepoficia fuch hands as would preferve the people. 
“. Swift, 
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3. Pofitive law. 
They quarrel fometimes with the execution of laws, * 
and fometimes with the in/fitution. Temple. 
The ‘holinefs of the firft fruits and the lump is an 
holinefs merely of infitution, outward and nominal; 
whereas the holinefs of the toot is an holinefs of 
' nature, inherent and real. Atterbury, 
The law and inffirurion founded by Mofes was to 
eftablith religion, and to make mercy and peace 
known to the whole earth. Forbes. 
4. Education. 

* After baptifm, when it isin infancy received, fuc- 
ceeds inftruction and f#firuricn in the nature and 
feveral branches of that vow, which was made at the 
font, and in a fhort iutclligible manner. Fiammend. 

It is a neceflary piece of providence in the infi- 
tution of oue children, to train them up to fomewhat 
ta their youth, that may honeftly entertain them in 


their age. L' Effrange. 
Histearning was not the cffect of precept or infiie 
tution. Bentley. 


INSTITU'TIONARY. adj. [from inflitution.] 
Elemental; containing the firt doctrines, 
or pagines of doctrine. 

That it was not out of fathion Ariftotle declareth 
tn his politicks, among the inffirtionary rules of 
youth. F Brown. 

INSTITUTOR. wf. [inflituteur, French; ine 

` Ritutor, Lat.] 

1. An eftablifher; one who fettles. 

It ‘might have fucceéded a little better, if ic had 
pleafed the inflitutors of the civil mooths of the fun 


to have ordered them alternately odd and even. 
Helder on Time, 


| 2. Inftru@tor; educator. 


The two great aims which every inffitutor of youth 
` Should mainly and intentionally drive at. Maker. 
Ixstirurist. 2 f. [from inflitute.] Writer 
of inftitates, or elemental inftruétions. 

Green gall the éx/iruti/#/s would perfuade us to be 
an effect of an over-hot tomach. Harvey on Conf. 

Tolnsro'r. w. a. [iz and fief.) ‘To clofe 
ep ; to ftop. 

Vith boiling pitch another near at hand 
The feama inflops, Dryden's Ann. Mirad. 

To INSTRUCT. œ. a. participle preterit; 
inftrnled or inflrud. [infiruo, Latin; in- 

fruire, Fr} 
1. To teach; to form by precept; toin- 
form authoritatively; to educate; toin- 
ftitute; to diredt. 
Out of heaven he made thee to hear his voice that 

he might jnfrrué thee. Deut. iv. 36. 
His God doth infru& him to diferetion, and doth 

teach him. Ta. xxviii. 26. 
Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, in /frutted about 

the fong, becaufe he was Ikilful. t Chron, xv. 22. 
‘Thou approveft the things that are more excellent, 

being iz/frvéled out of the law. Rem. ii. 18, 
Infiru& me, for thou knowett. Milton. 
He ever by confulting at thy-fhrine 

Return’d the wifer, or tbe more infirud? 

To fly or fallow what conceru'd him moft. Milton, 

2. It has commonly iz before the thing 
taught. 

They that were inflruéted in the fongs of the Lord 
were two hundred fourfcore and eight. 1 Chron. 
Thefe are the things whercin Solomon was ixe 
Jfru&ed for building of the houfe of God. 2 Chron. 

3. To madel; to form. Little in ufe. 

They {peak to the merits of acaufe, after the proce 
tor has prepared and infiructed the fame for a hear- 
ing before the judge. Ayliffe. 

Instru'cter. 2. f. [from infrug.] A 
teacher; an inftituter; one who delivers 
precepts or imparts knowledge. It is 
often written INsRuCTOR. 

Though you have ten thoufand infiruffers in 
Chrift. 1 Coreive 155 
After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, 
The father of the faithful there did dwell, 
Who both their pareng and inferuor was, Dendam, 
O thou, 


INS 


O thou, who future things can’t reprefent 
As prefent, heav’nly inffru€tor ! 

Poets, the firk inferufors of mankind, 
Brought al! things to 1 proper ufe. 


Milton. 


Rofeommon. 

They fee how they are befet on every fide, not 
only with temptations, but infruéfors to vice. 
Locke. 
Several infiru€tcrs were difpofed among this little 
helplefs people. Addifon, 
We have precepts of duty giveo us by our in- 
firufors. Rag. 
Insteru'crion. 2. fe [inftrudtion, Fr. from 


Ar] 
1. The act of teaching ; information. 
Tt lies on you to fpeak, 
Not by your own ixffruétion, nor by any matter 
Which your heart prampts you to. Shakespeare, 
We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages, 
for thofe difcoveries and difcourfes they have left 
behind them for our infirxfficx. Locke, 
2, Precepts conveying Knowledge. 
Will ye not receive infruion to hearken to re- 
ceive my words? Fer. arwy. 
On ev’ty thorn delightful wifdom grows, 
In ev'ry ftream a weet infruction flows ; 
But fome untavght o’erhear the whirring rill, 
In {pite of facred leifure, blockheads till, Young. 
3. Authoritative information ; mandate. 
See this difpatch'd with all the hafte thou can’ft ; 
Anon IIl give thee more inféru Sion. Shakefpeare, 
Insrru’ctive. adj, [from inffrud; in- 
fruédtif, French.] Conveying knowledge, 
~ With variety of infirwdive expreflions by fpcech 
man alone is endowed, Halder, 
1 would not laugh but to inftruét ; or if tay mirth 
ceafes to be infruéiive, it thall never ceafe to be in- 
nocent, Addifon. 
INSTRUMENT, 2. /. [infirument, Fr. in- 
frumentum, Lat.) 
1. A tool ufed for iy work or purpofe, 
If he fmite him with an infirument of iron, fo 
that he Vie, he us a murderer. Numb, sary. 16. 
Whar artificial frame, what inflrument, 
Did one fuper or genius e’er invent ! 
Which to the mufctes is preferr'd ? Blackmore, 
Box is ufefal for turners and infrument makers, 
Mortimer. 
2. A frame conftruted fo as to yield har- 
monious founds. 
He that tteiketh an infrument without {kill, may 
caute notwithitanding a very pleafaat found, if the 
» String whereon he itriketh chance to be capable of 
harmony. Misker, 
She taketh moft delight 
In mufick, infruments and poctry. Shakefpeare, 
. ,_ In folitary groves he makes his moan, 
Nor, mia’d in mirth, in your)tul pleafures fhares, 
But fighs when foogs and inf) xmencs he hear,. 
- B. D Dryden, 
3- A writing containing any contract or 


order. 

He called Edna his wife, and took paper, and did 
write an infrument of covenant, and fealed jt. 
å 4 Tobias, 
4. The agent. Itis ufed of perfons aswell 

as things, hut of perfons very often in 

an ill fenfe. ‘ 

If haply, you my father do fulpect, 

An infirwment of this your calling back, 

Lay not your blame on me. Shakefp. hello. 
5-. That by means whereof fonething is 

done. 

The gods would oot not have delivered a foul into 
the body which hath arms and legs, only Jnfiru- 
ments ot domg ; but that it were intended the mind 
fhould employ them. Sidney, 

All volurtary felf-denials and aufteritics which 
Chriitianity commends become neceffary, not fimply 
tor themfclves, but as iafiruments towards a higher 
end. Decay of Piety, 

Reputation is the fmulleft facrifice Ee A make 
us, who have been the izfrumenrs of our ruin. 

Swift. 
Vou. I. 5 


INS 
There is one thing to be confidered concerning 
ceafon, whether fyllogifm be the proper inffrument 
of it, and the ufefulleft way of exercifing this fa~ 
culty, Loeke. 
6. One who aéts only to ferve the purpofes 


of another. 

He fearcely knew what was done in his own 
chamber, but as it pleafed her infframents to frame 
themfelves, Sidney. 

All the infiraments which aided to expofe the 
child, were even then loft when it was found. Séak, 

In beoefits as well as injuries, it is the principal 
that we are to confider, not the inflrument; that 
which a man does by another, is ia truth his own 
act, L’ Eftrange. 

The bold are but the inffruments of the wife, 
They undertake the dangers they advife. Dryden. 

INstTRuME'NTAL. adj. [ixfrumental, Vr. 
infirnmentum, PT 

1. Conducive as means to fome end; or- 
ganical. 

All fecond and éinfirumental caufes, witheut that 
operative faculty which God gave them, would be- 
come altogether filent, virtuelefs, and dead. Raleigh. 

Prayer, which is infirumental to every thing, 
hath a particular promife in this thing. Taylor, 

Tt is not an eflential part of teligion, but rather 
an ausiliary and nfirumental duty. Smalrisge, 

d difcern fome escellent final caufes of con- 
junction of body and foul; but the inffrumental 1 
kaow not, nor what invifible bands aad ferters unite 
them togethr. Bentley. 

2. Acting to fome end; contributing to 
fome purpofe; helpful: ufed of perfons 
and things. 

The prethyterian merit is of litle weight, when 
they alledge themfelves ixfrumental towards’ the re- 
ftoration. . Swift, 

3. Confifting not of voices but inttru- 
ments ; produced by inftruments, not 
vocal. 

They which, under pretence of the law cere- 
monial abrogated, require the abrogation of infiru- 
mental mufick, approving neverthelefs the ufe of 
vocal melody to reinain, mutt thew/fome feafon, 
whercfoie the one thould be thought a legal cere- 
mony and not the other, Hooker. 

O't in bands, 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heav’nly touch ot infrumental founds 
In full harmonious number join’d, their fongs 
Divide the night, and lilt our thoughts to heav’a. 
Milton, 
Sweet voices, mist with infrumental founds, 
Afceud the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds. 
Dryden. 
Ixstrumentaltiry. 2. fe (from infiru- 
mental.| Subordinate agency ; agency of 
any thing as means to an end. 

Thofe natural and involuntary attings are not dohe 
by deliberation and forma) command, yet they are 
done by the virtue, energy, and influx of the foul, 
and the inflrumentality of the fpirits. ale. 


INsTRUMENTALLY. adv. [from infiru- 
mental.) In the nature of an initrament ; 
as means to an end, 

Men’s well-being here in this life is but iire- 
mentally good, as being the means tor him to be well 
in the vest life. Digby. 

Habitual preparation for the facrament confills In 
a ftanding, permanent habit, or principle of holi- 
nefs, wrought chicfly by God's fpirit, and infirus 
mentally by his word, in the heart or foul of man. - 

i South. 
ĪNSTRUME'NTALNESS. 2. f [from izfru- 
mental.) Ufefulnefs as means to an end. 

The infirumentainefs of riches wo worke of cha- 
rity, has cendered st very political, in every Chri- 
ftian commonwealth, by laws to fettle and fecure 
propriety. Hammond, 

ÍNSU'FFERABLE. adj. [in and fufferalle.| 

1. Intolerable; infupportable; intenfe De- 
yond endurance. 


a 


I'NSULAR. 
I'NsuLaRy. 


I'NsuLaTED. adj. (infula, 
INsu'isE. adj 


INSULT. xf. [i 


INS 

_ The one is oppreffed with conftant heat, the other 
with infufferable cold. Brown’s Vulgar Evrours, 

Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway, 

So fierce they flath'd infufferable day. Dryden, 

Though great light be infufferable to our eyes, yet 
the higheft degree of darknefs does nor at all dif- 
cafe them; becaufe that caufing no diforderly mo- 
tion, leaves that curious organ unharmed. Lecke. 

2. Deteftable ; contemptible; difgufting be- 
yond endurance. 

A multitude of feribblers, who daily pefter the 
world with thcie infugerable fluff, ould be dif. 
couraged from writing any move, Dryden. 

Insu’rreraniy. adh, [from s/n erable. | 
To a degree beyond endurance. 
Thofe heav’nly thapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 


Infufjcrably bright. > Alile», 
There is no perfon remarkably Ungrateful, who 
was not alfo infujeradly proud South 


Insurri/cirence. 

Insureicirncy, iu and fa foin 
adequatenefs to any end or Purpofe ; t 
of requifite value or powcr: ued of 
things and perfons. i 

The miniles’s apenefs or Inf’ 
than by reading to intthuct fie fk "death 
this place as a ftranger, with- w rm fF 
common prayer hath nothing to do. 

The infufficiency of the ligittot nature 's, 56 w= 
light of icripture, fo fully fapplicd, that secu: 
Vight than this hath added, there doih Notneed unio 
that end, Harker. 

We will give yon fleepy drinks, that vour fentes 
unintelligent of our infufficience, Tay, though they 
Cannot prate us, as iitile accufe us, Sha Sf prare. 

‘Till experience has difcovered their detect ag in- 
Sifficiency, 1 Wid certainly conclude them to be in- 
tahible. Wilkins. 

Confider the pleas made ufe of to this purpofe 
and thew the infufficiency and weakricfs of them, 

1 ; ‘ Aterbury, 
NSUFFI CIENT. adj. [infuffictens, Latin ; 
in and Juficient.] Inadequate to any need, 
ufe, or purpofe; wanting abilities; in- 
capable ; unfit, 
. phe bifhop to whom they fhall be prefented, may 
juftly reject them as incapable and infuficient, 
. Spenfer. 
We are weak, dependant creatures, ee AA 
our own happinefs, full of wants which ot ourfelves 
we cannot relieve, expofed to a numerous train of 


mf. linfufcirnce,” Y'r 


ty 


evils which we know not how to divert, Rogers 
_ Fafting kills Py the bad ftate, not by the inf y 
erent quandity of fluids. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 


Insurricienty. adv, 
With want of proper 
fully. 

InsurFia'tion, 7, /. [ia and fifo, Lat.] 
The act of breathing upon. 

Impofition of hands is a cuilom of parents in 
blefling their children, but taken n by the apoftles 
intlead of that divine a which Chrift ufed. 

f lammond's Fundamentals, 
ee: [infulaire, French; iy- 
Jularis, Latin.) Belonging 
to an ifland. 

Druina, being furrounded with the fea, is hardly 
to be invaded, having many other infalary advans 
tages, 3 Hoewel, 


Latin.] Not 


[from tafufficient. | 
ability ; nor fkil- 


contiguous on any fide, 
i [injudtus, Latin.] Dull: in- 
fipid ; perk os pat 
u ‘nfultus, Latin; infilte, Fr. 
te The a& of leaping upon any thing. i 
this fenfe it has the accent on the laft 
fyllable : the fenfe is rare. l 
The bull's nfu/r at four the may fuftain, 


But after ten from nuptial tites refrain, Dryden, 


2. A& or fpeech of infolence or contempt. 


adds to grich Savage, 


The ruthlefs fneer that infulis 
6Q Take 


AN T 


Takethe fentence ferioully, becaufe raiileries are 

. an infult on the unfortunate. Broom on tbe Odyffey. 

To INSULT. v. a. [infulter, French; i- 
fulto, Latin.) 

1. To treat with infolence or contempt. 

It is ufed fometimes with over, fome- 


times without a prepofition. 

‘The poet makes his hero, after he was glutted by 
the death of He@tor, and the honour he did his 
friend by infulting over his murderer, to be moved 
hy the tears of king Priam. = Pope. 

2. To trample upon to triumph over. 

Tt pleas‘d the king his mafter very lately 
To ftrike at me upon his mifconttruction ; 

When he conjunct, aud Aatt’ring his difpleafure, 
Tript me behind; being down, infulied, rail’d, 

And put upon him fuch a deal of man, 

That worthied him. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

So "feapes the infulting fire his nartow jail, 

And makes fmall outlets into open air. Dryden. 

Ev’n when they fing at eafe in full content, 
Infulting o'er the toil they underwent, 

Yet ftill they find a future tafk remain, 

To turn the foil. Deyden’s Virgil. 
Insu‘trer. n. f. [from infult.| One who 

treats another with infolent triumph. 

Ev’n man, the mercilefs ‘afulier man, 

Man, who rejoices in our fex’s weaknefs, 

Shall pity thee. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
Insu't Tinchy. adv. [from izjulting.] With 

contemptuous triumph. 

Infultingly, he made your love his boat, 

Gave me my life, and told me what itcot. Dr d, 

_ ĪNSUPERABILITY. x. f. [from iz ane i 
The quality of being invincible. 

INSU'PERABLE. adj. [infuperabilis, Lat.] 

1. Invincible; infurmountable; not to be 
conquered; not to be overcome. 

This appears to be an infuperadle objeftion, be- 
caule of the evidence that fenic feems to give it. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Much might be done, would we but endeavour ; 
nothing is infuperadle to pains and patience. Ray. 

And middle natures how they long to join, 

Yet never pafs th’ infuperadle line. Pope. 

Insu’PERABLENESS. 2. f. [from infupera- 
bfe.| Invinciblenefs ; impoffibility to be 
furmounted. 


Insu'peraBiy. adv. [from infuperable.] 
Invincibly ; infurmountably. ' 

Between the grain and the vein of a diamond there 
is this difference, that the former furthers, the latter, 
being fo izfuperably hard, hinders the fplitting of it. 

Grew's Mufenm, 

INSUPPORTABLE. adj, [infnpportable, Fr. 

in and fupportable } Intolerable ; infuffer- 
able ; not to be endured, 

A dilgrace put upon a man in company is ir- 
fupportables it is heightened according to the greate 
nefs, and multiplied accurding to the number, of the 
perfons that hear. South. 

The bafer the enemies are, the more Infifgatate 
is the infolence. ob irange, 

The thought of being nothing after death is a bur- 
den infippartable to a virtuous man: we naturally 
aim at happinefs, and canant bear to have it confined 
to our prefent being. Dryden, 

To thofe that dwell under or near the Equator, 
this fpring will be a moft peltilene and ixfupport- 
able Summer; and as for thofe countries that are 
nearer the Poles, a perpetual Spring will not do their 
bufinefs. Beathy. 

IxsuprolRTABLENESS. 2. fı [from infup- 
portable.| Infufferablenefs; the fate of 
being beyond endurance. 

Then fell the to fo pitiful a declaration of the iz- 
Suppo tablencfs of her defires, that Dorus's eats pro- 
cured his eyes with tears to give teftimony how much 
they futfered for her fuffering. Sidney, 

INSUPPORTABLY. adv. [ftom infupport- 
able.) Beyond endurance, 


IN T 
But fafett he who tlood aloof, 
When ler eos his foot advane’d, 
In fcorn of their proud arms, and warlike tools, 
Spurn’d them to death by troops. Milton's Agonifies. 
The firt day's audience fulficiently convinc’d me, 
That the poem was infupportably tou long. Dryden, 
INSURMO'UNTABLE. adj. [infurmonutable, 
Fr. ix and furmountable.) Infuperable ; 
unconquerable. 

This difficulty is infurmountable, till 1 can make 
fimplicity and variety the fame. cke. 

Hope thinks nothing dificult; defpair tells us, that 
difficulty is izfurmeuntable, Warts. 

InsurMo’unTABLY. adv. [from injur- 
mo:ivtable.\ Invincibly 3 onconquerably. 
INSURRECTION, x. fe [infurgs. Latin.] A 

feditious rifing ; a rebellious commotion. 

Between the acting of a dreadtul things 
And the firit motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantafma, or a hidenus dream : 

The genius and the mortal intruments 

Are then in council; and the itate of man, 

Like toa little kingdom, fuffers then 

The nature of an infurrection. Shakefp. Ful. Cefar. 

This city of old time hath made iafurrection 
againit kings, and that rebcllion-and fedition have 
been made therein. - Ezra. 

There thall be a great ia/urreétion upon thofe that 
fear the Lord. 2 Bfd. xvi. 70. 

Tafurreétions of bafe people are commonly more 
furious iu their heginnings. Bacon's Henry VAN, 

The trade of Rome had like to have futfered ano- 
ther great ftroke by an infurreétion in Egypt. 

‘ á Arbuthnot. 
Insusurra'tion. w, f. [infuferro, Latin. ] 
‘Lhe act of whifpering into fomething. 
Invra'cripie. adj. [in and tadtum, Latin. | 

Not perceptible to the touch. Di&. 
INTA'GLIO., n. J. {italian.] Any thing that 
has figures engraved on it. 

We meet with the'figures which Juvenal deferibes 
on antique éntaglios and medals. Addifonen italy. 

INTA'STABLE. adj. [ix and tafe.) Not 
raifing any fenfations in the organs of 
tafte. A word not elegant, nor ufed. 

Something which is invifible, intafleble, and in- 
tangible, as exifting only in the fancy, may produce 
a pleafure fuperior to that of fenfe. Grew. 

INTEGER u.f. {Latin.] The whole of 
any thing. , 

As, not only fignified a piece of money, but any 
integer; from whence is derived the word acc, or 
unit. Arbuthnot, 

INTEGRAL, adj. Lintegral, French; inte- 
ger, Latin.) i 

t. Whole: applied to a thing tonfidered 
as comprifing all its conftituent parts. 

A local motion keepeth bodies izregra/, and their 
parts together, Bacon’s Natural Hiftery. 

z. Uninjured ; complete; not defective. 

No wonder if one remain fpeechlefs, though of 
integral principles, who, from an inlant, thould be 
bred up amongtt mutes, and have no teaching. 

: a Holder. 

3. Not fractional ; not broken into frac- 
tions. 

INTEGRAL., x. f. The whole made up of 
parts. 

Phyficians, by the help of anatomical diffections, 
have fearched into thofe various meanders of the 
veins, arteries, nerves, and integra/s of the human 
body. Hale. 

Confider the infinite complications and combina- 
tions of feveral concurrences to the conttitution and 
operation of almoft every integral in nature. flate, 

A mathematical whole is better called iztegra/, 
when the feveral parts, which make up the whole 
are diftingt, and each may fubfitt apart. Waits. 

INTEGRITY, m. fa [integrité, Vr. integritas, 
from sateger, Lat. 

te Honefty ; uncorrupt mind; purity of 
manners; uneorruptednefs, 


INT 
Your difhonour 

Mangies true judgment, and bercaves the flate 

Of that integrity which thould become it. 

Macduti, this nuble paffion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 

Wip’d the black fcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shake/p. Macbeth, 
Whoever has examined both parties cannot go lar 
towards the extremes of either, without vioience to 
his iztegrity or underttanding. Swift. 
The libertine, infiead of attempting to corrupt 
our integrity, will conceal and difguife his own vices. 
` . Regers, 

2. Purity; genuine unadulterate ftate. 

Language continued long in its purity and integrity. 
e, 


Shuk. 


3. Intirenefs; unbroken ; whole. 
Take away this transformation, and there is no 
chafm, nor can it affect the integrity of the action. 
Broome, 
Inrelcumenr. x. f. [integumentum, intego, 
Lat.} Any thing that covers or inyelops 
another. 

He could ne more live without his frize coat than 
without his fkin : itis notindeed fo property his coat, 
as what the anatomifts call one of the integurmeats of 
the body. Addifor. 

INTELLECT. x. f. (intelle, Fr. intel- 
Je&us, Lat.] The intelligent mind; the 
ower of underftanding. 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, ail ear, 

All iate//ed, all fenfe. Milor, 

All thofe arts, rarities, and inventions, which vul- 
gar miods gaze at, and the ingenious purfue, are but 
the reliques of an éxredleé? defaced with fin and time. 

Sonib, 
Inrencelction m f. [fatelleion, Fe. ina 
telleGio, Lat.) Vhe att of underftanding. 

Simple apprehenfion denotes the foul’s naked jærel- 
feftion of an object, without either compofitin or 
deduction, Glanvilie's Seep fis, 

“They will fay “tis not the bulk or fubitunce ot ihe 
animal {pirit, but its motion and agility, that pro- 
duces iatelécéfion and tenfe. Bentley's Sermans, 

ĪNTELLECTIVE. adj. [intel ectif, Fr. from 
intellect.) Having power to underitand. 

If a man as datelleéiive be created, then either he 
means the whole man, or only that by which he is 
intellective. Ginu. 


INTELLECTUAL. adj. [intellefuel, French; 
intellefualis, low Latin. ] 

1. Relating to the underftanding ; belong- 
ing to the mind; tranfacted by the un- 
derftanding. 

Religion teaches us to prefent to God our bodies 
as well as our fouls: if the body ferves the foul in 
a@ions natural and civil, and izte/ledival, itmutt not 
be eafed in the only offices of religion. Taylor. 

2. Mental; comprifing the faculty of nn- 
derftanding ; belonging to the mind. 

Logick is to teach us the right ufe pf our reafon, 
or intelletiual powers. Hats, 

3. Ideal ; perceived by the intelle@, not 
the fenfes. 


In a dark vifion’s iatel/eftwal (cenc, 
Beneath a bow’r for forrow made, 


The melancholy Cowley lay. + Cowtey, 
A train of phantoms in wild order rofe, 
And, join’d, this iatellefwal fcene compofe. Pope, 


4. Having the power of underftanding. 
Anaxagoras and Plato term the Maker of the 
world an iatellef?ual worker, Hecker, 
Who would lofe, 
Though full of pain, this intel/eGwal being, 
Thole thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perith rather, fwallow’d up and loft, ` 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of fenfe and motion ? + Milton, 
5. Propofed as the object not of the fenfes 
but intelle: as, Cudaverth namcs his 
book the jxtellefiual fyftem of the uni- 
verfe. 
$ INTEL- 


INT 


Inrecne’cruar. z. f. Intellect; “under! 
ftanding ; mental powers or faculties. 


‘This is little in ufe. 
Bere fhun. Milton. 


Her hufband not nigh, 
Whofe higher fute/leual 
The fancies of molt, like the index of a clock, are 
moved but by the iuward fpringsof the corporeal ma- 
chine, which, evenon the moft fublimed intelleEtual, 
is dangeroufly influential. f Glanville’s Sen 
1 have not confulted the repute of my éatelledtuals, 


in bringing their weakoeffes into fuch cit ah 


feoces, , E 
INTELLIGENCE., J v.f. [iotelligence, Fr, 
INTE'LLIGENCY. intelligentia, Latin. | 


1. Commerce of information; notice; mu- 
tual communication; account of things 


diftant or fecret. 

It was perceived there had not been in the catho- 

licks fo much forefight as to ae rc mge 
ight pafa between them of what was done. 
epee pa Flocker. 

A mankind witch ! hence with her, out of door ! 
A mof iazelligency bawd ! Shakefpeare. 

He furnithed his employed men Sibcrally with 
money, to draw on and reward intelligences; giving 
them alfo in charge to advertife continually what 
they found. Bacon's Henry VIL 

The advertifements of neighbour princes are al- 
ways to be regarded, for that they receive intelligence 
from better authors than perfons of inferior note. 

Iayward. 
Let all the palfages 
Be well fecur'd, thet no énzelligence 
May pafs between the prince and them. Denham, 

“Thofe tales had been fung to lull children afleep, 
before ever Berofus fer up his incelligence office at 
Coos, A Bently. 

2. Commerce of acquaintance; terms on 
which men live one with another. 

Fa€tious followers are worfe to be liked, which 
follow not upon affection to him with whom the 
range themfelves; whereupon commonly enfueth thar 
ill intelligence that we fee between great perfonages. 

Bacon. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligenee, than any 

friend{hip with the lavourites. Clarendon. 
3. Spirit; unbodied mind. 

Now fully haft shou fatistied me, pure 
Invelligence of heav'u, angel | Milton, 

There are divers ranks of created beings interme. 
diate between the gloriuus God and man, as the glo- 
rious angels and czeared éatelligences, Hale, 

They hnped to gerthe favour of the houfes, and by 
the favour of the houfes they hoped for that of the 
intelligences, and by their favour, for that of the Su- 
preme God, Stilling fleet 

The regularity of motion, vifible in the great va- 
riety and curiofity of bodies, is a demonftration that 
the whole mals of matter is under the conduét of a 
mighty intelligence. - Collicr. 

Satan appearing like a cheruh to Uriel, the iarel/i= 
gence of the fun, circumvented him even in his own 
province. Dryden. 

4. Underftanding; fkill. 

Heaps of huge words, up hoarded, hidcoufly, 

They think to be chief praife of poetry ; 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr’d the face of goodly poefie, Spenfer. 


INTELLIGENCER. x. f. [from intelligence. | 
One who fends or conveys news; one. 
who gives notice of private or diftant 
tranfactions ; one who carnes melages 
between parties 

His eyes, being his diligent jarelligencers, could 
carry untu him no other news but difcemiortable. 
Sidney. 
Flow deep you were within the books ofheay'n è 
To us, th imagin’d voice of heav'n ivelf; 
The very opener and invelligencer 
K-tween the gracz and fanctuties of heav'’n 
Ad our dul! working,. Shakefp Henry 1V. 
Vf they had inthrudtions to that purpofe, they 
> might be the beit intelligencers to the king of the 
true fate of his whole kingdum. » Bacon, 


INT 


They are the belt fort of ‘ntelligencers ; for ney 
have a way into the inmoft clofets of princes, Howel, 
They have news-gatherers and inte/ligencers, who 
make them acquainted with the converlation of the 
whole kingdom. Spetfator, 
Inte'tuicenr. adj. (intelligent, Fr. intel- 
ligens, Latin.) 
{. Knowing; inftruéted; fkilful. 

It is not only in order of nature for him to govern 
that is the more intelligent, as Ariltotle would have 
it; butthere is no lets required fur government, cou- 
rage to protect, and aboveall, honefty. Bacon, 

Re of times, 
Intelligent, th’ harth hyperborean ice 
Shuns for our equal Winters; when our funs 
Leave the chill’d foil, be backwards wings his way. 
Phillips, 

Trace out-the numerous footfteps of the prefence 
and interpofition of a moft wife and /avelligent archi- 
tet throughout al} this ftupendous fabrick. oodw. 

2. Ít has of before the thing. 

Intelligent of feafons, they fet forth 
Their airy caravan, 

3. Giving information. 

Servants, who feem nolefs, 

Which are to France the fpies and fpeculations 
Intelligent of our ftate. Shakefp. King Lear, 
ISTELLIGE'NTIAL. adj. | ftom intelligent.) 
1. Confifting of unbodied mind. 
Food alike thofe pure 
Intelligential fubltances require, 
As doth your rational. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. Intellectual; exercifing underftanding. 
In at his mouth 
The devil enter'd; and his brutal fenfe, 
His heart or head poffeffing, foon infpir'd 
With att inte/ligential. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
İxTELLIGIBULITY. x. f. [from intelligi- 
ble.) : 
t. Pofithility to be underftood. 
2. ‘The power of underftanding intelleétion. 
Not proper. 
The foul’s nature conficts in intelligibility. Glanv, 
INTE'LLIGIBLE. adj. [insedligib e, Fr. in- 
telligibilis, Lat.] 'To be conceived by the 
Sonam S, ; poflible to be underftood. 

We thall give fatisfa€tion to the mind, tofhew it a 
fair and intelligible account of the deluge, Burnet. 

Something muft be loft in all tranflations, but the 
fenfe will remain, which would otherwife be maim- 
ed, when it is fearce intelligible, Dryden. 

Many natural duties relating to God, ourfelyes,and 
our neighbours, would be exceeding dithcult for the 
bulk of mankind to find out by reafon ; therefore it 
has pleafed God ta exprefs them in a plain manner, 
intelligible to fouls of the loweft capacity. Watts. 

ĪNTELLIGIBLENESS. x. f. [from intelligi- 
ble.}_Poffibility to be underftood ; per- 
{picuity. 

It is in our ideas, that both the’richtnefs of our 
knowledge, and the propriety or tatelligiblenefs of our 
{peaking confitts, che. 

Inte'teictaiy. adv. [from intelligible] 
So a3 to be underftood ; clearly ; plainly. 

The genuine fenfe, ixcelligibly tld, 

Shews a tranflator both difereet and bold. Rofeommon. 

Tu write of metals and minerals intelligsbly, 1s a 
tafk more difficult than to write of animals. Hood, 

Ixve'MeRAT&. adj. [fnteneratut, Latin.) 
Undefiled; unpolluted. 

INTE/MPERAMENT, v. f. 
mut.| Bad eonftitution 

Some depend upon the ix emperament of the part 
ulcerated, and others upun tirs afflux of lacerative 
humours, Harvey. 

INTE'MPERANCE. } x. f. (intemperance, Fr. 

ĪNTE'MPERANCY. intemperantia, Lat. | 

1. Want of temperance; want of mode- 
ration: commonly excefs in meat or 
drink. 

Boundiefs intemperance 
In nature is atyranny, 


Milton. 


[ix and tempera- 


Shakefp. Macbeth, 


INT 

Another law of Lycurgus induced to intemperance, 
and all kinds of incontinency, Hakewili. 

Some, as thou faw’ft, by violent ftroke fhall die ; 
By fire, flood, famine, by fatemperance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth thall bring 
Difeales dire, of which a monitrous crew 
Before thee thall appear; that thou may’It know 
What mifery th’ inabftinence of Eve 7 
Shall bring on men. Milton. 

The Lacedergonians trained up their children to 
hate drunkennefs and intemperance, by bringing a 
drunken man into their company, PP aits, 

2. Exceflive addition to any appetite or 
affection. , 

INTE'MPERATE. adj. [ixtenperant, Fr. 
intenperatus, Latin.] x 

r. Immoderate in appetite ; exceffive in meat 
or drink ; dronken ; gluttonous. 

More women fhould die than men, if the number 
of burials anfwered in proportion to that of ficknetles ; 
but men being more intemperate than women, die as 
much by reafon of their vices, as women do by the 
infirmity of their fex. Grant. 

Notwithitanding all their talk of reafon and phi- 
lofophy, and thofe unanfwerable duubts, which, over 
their cups or their coffee, they pretend to have againft 
Chriltianity : perfuade but the covetous man not to 
deify his money, the ixtemperate man to abandon his 
revels, and | dare underiake that all their giant-like 
objeciions fhal] vanith. South, 

2. Paffionate ; ungovernab‘e ; without rule. 

You are more intemperate in your blood 
Than thofe pamper’d animals, 

That rage in favage fenfuality. Shakefpeare. 

Ufe not‘thy mouth to intemperate {wearing ; lor 
therein is the word of fin, Eccles. xxi. 13... 

3. Exceflive; exceeding the: juft or conve- 
nient mean: as, az intemperate climate ; 
we have intemperate weather. X 

ĪNTE'MPERATELY. adv. [from intempe- 
rate.) 

1. With breach of the laws of temperance. 

How grofsly do many of us contradi&t the pe. 
Precepts of the Gofpel, by living ixtemperately of 
unjutily. . Tiflorfin. 

2. Immoderately ; exceffively. 

Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, 
but what is iatemperately rigid? Whereas no reli- 
gion is true, that is not peaceable as well as pure, 


Spratt. 
INTEMPERATENESS. x. f, [from intempe~ 
rate.) 
1. Want of moderation. 
2. Unfeafonablenefs of weather. ~ Aisfw. 


I NTE'MPERATURE. », f. [from intemperate. ] 
Excefs of fome quality. ` 
ĪNTENABŁE. adj. [in and tenable.) In- 
defenfible ; as, an intenable opinion; an 
intenable fortref. 

To INTEND. w. ». [etendo, Latin. ] 

1. To ftretch out. Obfolete. 


The fame advancing high above his head, 
With tharp fniended iting fo rude him fmote, 
That to the earth him drove, as firicken dead ; 
Ne living wight would have him life behot. Fairy Q. 
z. To enforce; to make intenfe; to ftrain. 
What feems ro be the ground of the affertion, is 
the magnified quality of this tar, conceived to caufe 
or intend the heat of this feafon, we find that wifer 
antiquity was not of this opinion. Brown, 
By this the lungs are intended or remitted. Hale. 
This vis inertise is effential to matter, becaufe it 
neither can he fatended or remitted ia the fame boly ; 
but is always proportional to the quantity of matter, 
Cheyites 
Magnetifin may be ixtraded and remitted, and 
is found only in the magnet and in iron, = Neterren, 


3- To regard; toattend; to take care of, 


This they thould carefully intend, and not when 
the facrament is adminitered, imagine themfelvcs 
called only to walk up and down ia a white and 
fhining garment. Hooker, 

F Gila Having 


WNT 


Having nochildren, fhe did with fingular care and 
tendernefs intend the education of Philip. Bacon. 
The king prayed them to have patience "till a lit- 

tle fmoak, that was raifed in his cnuntry, was over: 
flighting, as his manner was, that openly, which 
neverthelels he ixtended ferioully. Bacon, 
4. To pay regard or attention to. This 


fenfe is now little ufed. 

They could nat førend to the recovery of that 
country of the north. Spenfer. 
* Neither was there any who might fharein the go- 
yernment, while the king imtezdeit his pleafure. 

Bacents Henry VIN 

The earl was a very acute and found feri 
when he would intend it. F Wotton, 

Go therefore, mighty pow’rs! intend at home, 
While here thall be our home, what beft may eafe 
The prefent mifery. Milton's Paradife Left: 

‘Their beauty they, and we our loves fulpend 3 
Nought can our withes, fave thy health izcend. 

à Waller, 

. To mean ; to defign. 
* The opinion fhe had of his wifdom was fuch, as 
“made her efteem greatly of his words: but that the 
«words themfelyes founded fo, as fhe could not ima- 
gine what they intended. Sidney. 
The gods would not have delivered a foul into the 
“body, which hath arms and legs, only inftruments 
of doing, but that it were intended the mind fhould 
employ them, Sidney. 

Thou art fworn . 

-As ui to affect what we iztend, 
As clofely to conceal what we impart. Shakefprare. 
According to this mode] Horace writ his odes and 
epods; for his fatires and epiftles, being intended 
~ wholly for inftruction required annther ftyle. Dryden, 
Inre/xDant. x. f. a An officer 
of the highet clafs, who overfees any 
particular allotment of the publick bu- 

finefs. i 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, and 

Oacticrates, his intendant general of marine, have 

both left relations of the Indies. Arbuthnot, 


INTENDIMENT, x. f. (entendement, Fr.] 

‘ Attention; patient hearing ; accurate exa- 
mination, 'I his word is only to be found 
in Spenfer. 

Be nought hereat difmay’d, 

Till well ye wot, by grave intendiment 
What woman, and wherefore doth we upbraid. 
5 Spenfer. 
INTE'SDMENT. x. f. (entendement, Fr.] 
Intention ; defign. 

Out of my love to you, 1 came hither to acquaint 
you withal; that either you might Ray him from his 
intendment, ov brook fuch difgrace well- as he fhall 
tun into. Shakefpeare, 

= All that worfhip for fear, profit, or fome other 
by-end, 
this emblem. L' Efirange. 
Ja Í NTE'NERATE. v. a. [ivand tener, Lat.} 
To make tender; to foften. 
Autumn vigour gives, 

* Equal, inteneraring, mitky grain. Phillips. 
INTENERA'TION. ne f. [from intenerate.] 
'Thea&t of — or making tender. 

In living creatures the nobleft ufe of nourifliment 
is for the prolongation of life, reftoration of fome 
degree of youth, and inseneration of the parts, 

Bacon. 
Inrentaie. adj, [iv and tenible] ‘That 
cannot hold. Not in ufe. 

1 know 1 love in vain, ftrive againit hope: 

Yet in this captious and intenible fieve, 
1 ftill pour jn the waters of my love. Skhakefp. 
INTE'NSE, adj. een Lat.] 
1, .Raifed to a high degree; 
forced; not flight; not Jax. 

To obferve the effcéts of a diftillation, profecuted 
with fo intenfe and unufual degree of heat, we ven- 
tured tocome near. Boyle. 

Sublime or low, unbended or intenfe, 
The found is fill a comment to the fenfe. Rofcom. 


{trained ; 


2. Vehement; Ardent. 


Invelwsion. 2. f [intenfion, Fr. intenfto, 


fall more or lefs within the fntesdment of 


Intent. #. f. [from intend] 


INT 


Hebraifms warm and animate our language, and 
convey our shouglts in more ardent and intenfe 
phrafes, ddifon. 

3- Kept on the ftretch ; anxioufly attentive. 
But in difparity 
The one intenfe; the other Rill remifs, 
Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Invelnsevy. adv. [from stenfe.} Lo a 
great degree; not flight!+ ; not remifsly. 
1f an Englithman confiders our world, how in- 
tenfely it is heated, he cannot fuppofe that it will 
cool again. A Addifon. 
INTE'NSENESS, 2. f. [from imtenfe.] The 
itate of being enforced in a high degree ; 
force; contratiety to laxity or remiffion. 

‘The water of Springs and rivers, that fuftains a di- 
minution from the heat above, being evaporated 
more or lefs, in proportion to the greater or leffer 
intenfenefs of heat. Woodward. 


Lat.] The aĝ of forcing or ftraining 
any thing; contrariety to remiffion or re- 
laxation. 

Sounds will be carried further with the wind than 
againft the wind; and likewife to rife and fall with 
the intenfion or remiffion of the wind, Bacon. 

Faith differs from hope in the extenfion of its 
object, and in the iatenfion of degree. Taylor. 

Intensive. adj. | from intenje.] 
1. Stretched or increafed with refpe& to 
itfelf; that which may admit encreafe of 


degree. 

As his perfection is infinitely greater than the per- 
feétion of a man, fo it is infinitely greater than the 
perfection of an angel; and were ıt not infinitely 
greater than the perfection of an angel, it could not 
be infinitely greater than the perfection of a man, be- 
canfe the infenfive difance between the perfection of 
an angel and of a man is but finite. Hale, 

2. Intent; unremitted. 

Tired with that afiduous attendance and intenfive 
circumfpection, which a long fortune did require, 
he was not unwilling to beftow upon another fome 
part of the pains. Warten. 

Inrte'nsivet y. adv. By encreafe of degree. 
God and the good angels are more free than we 
are, that is, imtenfively in the degree of tréedom ; 
«but not extenfively in the latitude of the object, ac- 
cording to a liberty of exercife, but not of fpecifica- 
tion. o Bramball again? Hobbes. 
Intent. adj. [intextus, Lat. | 
1. Anxioufly diligent; fixed with clofe 
application: formerly with to. | e 


* Diftra&tions in England made moft mên intent to 
their own fafety. King Charles. 
2. Commonly with ox. 

When we ufe but thofe means which God hath 
laid before us, it is a good fign that we are rather 
intent upon God's glory than our own conveniency. 

Taylor. 

The gencral himfelf had been more jent upor 
his command, Clarendon. 

They oz their mirth and dance 
Intent. 

Ofaétion eager, and intent on thought, 
The chiefs your honourable danger fought. Dryden. 

Were men as intent upon this ason things of lower 
concernment, there are none fo enflaved to the ne- 
ceflities of life, who might not find many vacancies 
that might be hufbanded to this advantage of their 
knuwledge. Locke. 

Whiltt they are intent on one particular part of 
their theme, they bend all their thoughts to prove 
or difprove fome propofition that relates to that part 
without attention to the ceufequences that may aiea 
another. A Watts. 

Be inert and folicitous to take up the meaning of 
the fpeaker, Wattt. 


Milton: 


1. Adefign; a purpofe; a drift; a view 
formed; meaning. 


INT 


Although the Scripture of God be fiored with in- 
finite variety of matter in all kinds, although it 
abound with all forts of laws, yet the principal iz- 
tent of Scripture is to deliver the laws of duties fu- 
pernatural. Feoker. 

Whereas commandment was given to deftroy all 
places where the Canaanites had ferved the gods, 
this precept had reference unto a fpecial inten: and 
purpofe, which was, that there thould be but oue 
place whercunto the people might bring offerings. 

Loker, 

Thofe that accufe him in his /nteat towards our 
wives, are a yoke of his difearded men. Shakefp. 

PI urge his hatred more to Clarence ; 

And, il] fail not in my deep intent, i 
Clarence hath nnt another day to live. Shakefprare. 

This fury, fit for her intent fhe chofe ; 

One who delightsin wars. Dryden's Æna. 

The Athenians fent their ficet to Sicily, upow 
pretence only to afift the Leontines; but with an 
intent to make themfelves mailers of that ifland. 

Grew, 

Of darknefs vifible fo much he lent, 

As half to thew, half veil the deep intent. Dunciad, 
2. To all intents. ln all fenfes, whatever 


be meant or defigned. 

There is an incurable blindnefs canfed by a re- 
folution not to fee; and, te ail intents and purpoles, 
he that will not open-his eyes is for che prefent as 
blind as he that cannot. South, 

He was miferable fo all intents aod purpofes. 

AL’ Eftvange. 

INTENTION. n. f. (intention, Fr. intentio, 
Latin. ] 

1. Eagerncfs of defire; clofenefs of atten- 
tion; deep thought; vehemence or ardour 
of mind. 

Intaéntion is when the mind with great earneftacfs, 
and of choice, fixes its view cn any idea, confiders it 
on every fide, and will not be called off by the ordi- 
dinary lolicitation uf other ideas, Leckes 

Effeétual prayer is joined with a vehement incen- 
tion of the inferior powers of the foul, which cannot 
therein long continue without pain: it hath been 
therefore thought good, by turns, to interpofe {tilt 
fomewhat for the higher put of the mind and the 
underftanding to work upon. Heoker. 

She did courfe o'er my exteriors with fuch a greedy 
intention, that the appetite of her eye did feein to 
fcorch me up like a burning-glafs. Shakefp. 

In perfous poffeffed with other notions of religion, 
the underftanding cannot quit thefe but by great era- 
mination; which cannot be done without fome la- 
bour zod intention cf the mind, and the thoughts 
dwelling a confiderable trme upon the furvey and dif- 
cuftion of each particular, South, 

z. Defign; purpofe. 

1 with others the fame intention and greater foc- 
celes. Temple. 

Moft part of chronical diftempers procerd trom 
laxity of the fibres; in which cafe the principal im- 
tention is to rettore the tone of the folid parts. 

Arbuzénot en Aliments. 

3. The fate of being intenfe or ftrained. 
‘This for diftinétion is more genctally 
and more conveniently wiltten sxten/ran. 

The operations of agents admit of intention and 
remiflion ; but cLences are not capable of fuch va- 
ration. p teeke. 

INTENTIONAL. adj. [intentiozel Fr. from 


intention.) Detigned; done by defign. 
The glory of God is the end which every intelli- 
gent being is bound to confult, by a direct and iv- 
teniional service. Rogers. 
INTENTIONALLY. adv. [from ixtentiznal, | 
1. By defign y with fixed choice. 
L fnd in myfelf that this inward principle doth 
exert many oi its actions intentfsnaily and we He 
3 Hate. 
2. In will, if not in action. 
Whenever I am withing to write to you, I hall 
conclude you are intentionally doing fo to me. 
Atterbury to Pope. 
Intentive. adj. [from intent} Dili- 
gently applied ;, bufily attentive. 
Whese 


e 


INT 


Where the obje&t is fine and som is it con- 
duceth much to the fenfe /arentive and erect. 

i Bacon's Nutural Hiftory. 

The naked relation, at leaf the éarentive conh- 
deration of that, is she 


tage of time, to rend 


jll, and at this difadvao- 

e hearts of pious contem- 
plators. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

INTE'NTIVELY. adv. oe intentive. | 
With application; clofely. , 

Inte’ntiy. ade. [from intent.) With 
clofe attention; with clofe application ; 
with eager defire. 

If we inhi patiionately or fo fntent2y on the truth 
of our beliefs, as not to proceed to as vigorous pur- 
fuit of all jut, fober, and godly living. Hammond. 

The odd paintings of ao ladian feieen may pleafe 
a liie; but when you fix your eye intent/y upon 
them, they appear fo difproportioned that they give a 
judicious eye pain. Atterbury. 

The China medal feats him with a volume abe 
aad reading intently. fe 

Inra'ntuess. 2. f. [from intent.) The 
ftate of being intent; anxious applica- 
tion. 

ile is more difengaged from his intentme/s on 
affairs, Swift. 


FoINTE/R w.a. [enterrer, Fr.] 
r. Te cover under ground; to bury. 
Within their chiefeft temple PI ereét 
A tomb, wherein his corps thall be iaterr’d, Shak. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. SEake/p. 
{lis body hall be royally interred, 
And the latt funeral pomps adorn his herfe. Dryden. 
The afhes, in ao old record of the covenant, are 
faid to have been interred between the very wall and 
the altar where they were taken up. Addifor, 

z. To cover with carth. 

The beft way is to inrer them as you furrow peafe. 
Mort. 

ĪNTE'RCALAR. adj. Q [intercalaire, Fr. in- 

Inre’RCALARY. tercalaris, Lat.] In- 
ferted out of the common order to pre 
ferve the equation of time, as the twenty- 
ninth of February in a leap year is an 
tutercalary day. 

To ISTE'RCALATE. V. a. [intercaler, Fr. 
intercalo, Lat.) To infert an extraordi- 
nary day. 

Inrercana'tion. x. f. [intercalation, Fr. 
intercalatio, Lat.] Infertion of days out 
cf the ordinary reckoning. 

Ja fixty-thtee years there may be loft almoft eigh- 
teen days, omitting the fmtercalaticn ot one day 


every fourth year, allowed for this quadrant, or fix 
fupernumeraries. Brown. 


Go INTERCE/DE. v.n. [/nterceder, Fr 
interceds, Lat. ] 
t. To pafs between. 
He fuppofeth that a vah period intererded between 
that origination and the age wherein he lived. Liate, 
Thofe fuperficies reflect the greateft quantity of 
Night, which have the greateft refracting power, and 
which intercede mediums that differ moft in their 
refractive denfities. Newton. 
2. To mediate; to act between two parties 
with a view of reconciling differences. 
It has «vith if only one part be named, 
and defevecn if both are named. 
Then the glad fon 
Prefenting, thus to intercede began. Milton. 
Nor was our bleffed Saviour only our propitiatiow to 
die for us, and procure our atonement, but be is (till 
our advocate, continually interceding swith his 
Father in behalf of «ll true penitents, Calamy, 
I may reftore myfelf into the good graces of my 
fair criticks, aod your lordship may tntercede wish 
them on my promife of amendment. Dryden, 
Origen denies that any prayer is to be made ty 
them, althoagh it be only to imterecde with God bor 
us, but only the Son of Gud, Stilling fleet, 


To INTHRCE'PT. v. a. fintercepter, Fr. 


1. To fop and feize in the way, 


| . March*d towards Se. Albans t’ intercep? the queen, 


2. To obfirn&; to cut off; to ftop from 


Inrerce’ssion. x. f. 


INT 


INTERCE'DER, x. f [from iniercede.] One 


that intercedes ; a mediator. 
interceptus, Lat. ] 


The better courfe fhould, be by planing of gar- 
rifons about him, which, whenfoever he-thall look 
forth, or be drawn out fhall be always ready tpin- 
tercept his going or coming. Spanjer. 

Who intercepts me in my expedition ? 
= Ü, the that might have intercepted thee, 

By ftrangling thee. A Paleo es Richard If, 

i thea ia London, keeper of the king, 

Mofter’d my foldiers, gather’d flocks of friends, 


. Shakefp. 
Your Intereepted packets 
You writ to the Pope. Shake/p. Henry VIL. 
Il we hope for ‘things which are at roo great a dif- 
tance from us, itis poffible that we may be inter- 
cepted by death in our progrefs towards them, 
Addifon’s Spefator. 


being communicated; to top in the pro- 
grefs. It is ufed cf the thing or perfon 
pafling. o 
Though they cannot anfwer my diaref-,! 
Yet in fome fort they’re better than the tribunes; 
Forthat they will not intercept mp tale. Shake/p. 
Behind the hole i faftened to the patteboard, with 
pitch, the blade of a tharp knife, to intercept fome 
partof the light which paffed through the fiole, 
Newton's Opticks. 


3. It is ufed of the a& of pafling. 


Since death’s near, and runs with fo much force, 
We moft meet firit and intercept his courfe. Dryd. 


4. It is ufed of that to which the paflage is 


directed. 

On barbed fteeds they rode in proud array, 

Thick as the coilege of the bees in May, 

When {warming o’er the dufky fields they fly, 

New to the flow’rs, and intercept the thy. Dryden. 

The direful woes, i 

Which voyaging from Troy the vittors bore, 

While ftorms vindictive intercept the hore. Pope. 
INTERCEPTION. 2. fo [saterceplion, Fr. in- 

terceptio, Lat. from intercept] Stoppage 

in courfe; hindrance; obitruétion. 

The pillars, Randing at a competent diftance from 
the outmoft wall, will, by interception of the fight, 
fomewhat in appearancediminith the breadth, 

Worton's Archite@ure. 

The word in Matthew doth not only fignify fuf- 
penfion, but alfo fuffocation, ftrangulation, or iater- 
ception of breath, Brown, 

interceffion, Vr. ia- 
tercefio, Lat.) Mediation ; interpofition ; 
agency between two parties; agency in 
the caufe of another, — in his fa- 
vour, fometimes againft him. 

Loviog, 2nd therefore conftant, he ufed ftill the 
interecfion of diligence and faith, ever hoping be- 
caufg he would not put himfelf into that hell to be 
hogelefs. F Sidney, 

Can you, when you pufh'd out of your gates the 
very defender of them, think to front his revenges 
with the pasted satereepion of fuch a = d stard 
as you feem to be? Shakefpeare. 

He maketh jarrerei fion to God againft Ifrael. 

Rom. xi. 2. 

Ile bare the fin of many, and made faterceffion for 
the tranfg.effors. Ifa. hii. 12. 

Pray not thou for this people, neither make inter- 
echon tome; tor | will not hear thee. Fer. vii 16. 

Yo pray to the faints to obtain things by their 
merits and interce/fions, is allowed and contended for 
by the Roman church. Stilling fleet. 

Your interceffion now is peedlefs grown; ^ 
Retire, and let me fpeak with her alonc. Dryd. 


Inrerce’ssour.m fe [interceffeur, Fr in- 
terceffor, Lat.] Mediator; agent betwecn 
two parties to procure reconciliation, 


INT 


- * ` Behold the heav’ns! thither thine eyefight bend; 

- Thy looks, fighs, tears for /atereeffours fend. Fairf, 
On man’s behalf, 

Patron or interceffour, none appear’d. Milton. 

When we fhall hear our eternal doom from our i#- 
terceffour, it will convioce us that a denial of Chrift 
is more than tranfitory words, South. 

To INTERCHA'IN. v. a. [inter and chain.] 
To chain; ta link together. 

Two bofoms interchained with an oath ; : 

So then two bofoms, and a fingle troths Shakefpeare. 
TontarcuanGe. v. æ. [interand change.) 
1. To-put each in the place of the other; 

to give and take mutually; to exchange. 

They had left but one piece of one hip, whereon 
they kept themfelvesin all truth, having interchanged 
their cares, while cither cared for other, each com- 

_. forting and gounfelling how to labour for the better, 
and to abide the worfe. à d Sidney. 
I fhall taterchange 

My waioed ftate for Henry’s regal crown. Shakefp. 
2. To fucceed alternately. i 

His faithful friend and brorher Euarchus came fo 
mightily to his fuecour, that, with fome izterchang- 
ing changes of fortune, they begat of a juft war, the 
beit child peace. Sidney. 

Inrercua’nce. x. / [from the verb. ] 
1. Commerce; permutation of commodi- 

ties. X 

Thofe have an interchange or trade with Elana. 

Fliwel. 
2. Alternate fucceffion. 

With whatdelight could I have walk’d thee round! 
If i could joy in ought! fweer interchange 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. Milte 

The original meafures of time, by help of the 
lights in the firmament, are perceptible to us by the 
interchanges of light aod darknefs, and fucceftion of 
feafons. Holder, 

Removes and interebanges would often happen in 
the firft ages after the flood. Burner's Theory. 

3- Mutual donation and reception. 

Let Diomedes bear him, 

And bring us Creffid hither, Good Diomede, ~ 

Furnith you fairly for this interchange, Shak. 

Farewel; the leifure, and the feartul time, 

Curs off the ceremonious vows of love, 

And ample /arerchange of fweetdifcourfe, Shakc/p. 

Since their more mature dignities made feparation 
of their fociety, their encounters, though not per~ 
fonal, have been royally attornied with interchange 
of gifts.. Shake/peare, 

After fo vaft an obligation, owned by fo iree an 
acknowledgment, could any thing be expeéted but a 
continual faterchange of kindnetles ? Sonsh, 

Inrercua’nceasie. adj. [from inter- 
change.) 
1. Given and taken mutually.» 

So many teftimonies, fHterchangeable warrants, 
and counterrolments, running through the hands and 
refting in the power of fo many feveral perfons, is 
fufficient to argue and convince all manner of falfe- 
hood. i Bacon's OF. of Alienation, 

2. Following each other in alternate fuc- 
ceffion. 

Juft under the line they may feem to have two 
Winters and two Sommers; but there alfo they have 
four interchangeable feafons, which is enough where- 
by to meafure. Holder. 

All along the hiftory of the Old Teftament we 
find the interchangeable providences of God, towards 
the people of Efrael, always fuited to their manners. 

Tillotfur. 

InrercHa'nNGEABLY. adv. [from inter- 
chaugeable.| Alternately ; in a manner 
whereby each gives and receives. 

In thefe two things the Eat and Wen churches 

p did interchangeably both confront the Jews and con- 


cur with them. Hooker, 
This in myfelf I bo!dly will defend, 

And daterchangeably hurl down my gage 

Upon this overweening traitor’s foot. Sbake/peare. 


" Thefe articles were figned by our plenipotentia- 
ries, and thofe of Holland; but not by the French, 
y ” although 


\ 
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although it ouglit to have been done ô nteechangeably ; 
and the minitters here prevailed on the queea to 
execute a ratification of articles, which only one part 
had figned. wifi. 
INTERCHA'NCEMENT., x. fı [inter and 
change.) Exchange; mutual transference. 

A contract and eternal bond of love, 

Confirm'd by mutual joinder of your hands, 

Attefted by the holy clofe of lips, p 

Strengthen’d by iaterchangement of your rings. 

h Shukefpeare. 

Inrerciprent. ae | éntercipiens, Lat. } 

Obftru&ting 3 catching by the way. > 
Ixrerci'Pient. v, f. [intercipiens, Lat.) 

An intercepting power; fomething that 

caufes a ftoppage. - 

They commend repellents, but notwith much 
aftringency, unlefs as insereipients upon the parts 
above, Jeft the matter fhould tbereby be impacted in 
the part. Wifenan. 

Inrerci'sion. z. f. [inter and cada, Wate] 


Interruption. 


By ceffation of oracles we may underftand their |. 


_ intercifion, not ablcillion, or confummate defolation. 

Brown, 

To INTERLCU'DE. V. m [intercludo, Lat.] 

To fhut from a place or courfe by fome- 
thing intervening; to intercept. 

T'he voice is fometimes interciuded by a hoarfe- 
nefs, or vifcous phlegm cleaving to the afpera ar- 
teria. older. 

INTERCLU's1on. . f. [interclufus, Lat.] 
Obftrution ; interception. 
Inrercotumnia'tion. x. f. [inter and 
columna, Lat.] ‘The fpace between the 
illars. 

The diftance or intercolumniation may be near 
four of his own diameter, becaufe the materials 
commonly laid over this pillar were rather ot „vood 
than itone. Hotton. 

To İNTERCO'MMON. v. x. [inter and cors- 
mon.) To feed at the fame table. 

Wine is to be forborn in confumptions, for that 
the fpirits ol the wine do prey upon the rufcid juice 
of the body, and iatercommon with the (pirits of 
the body, and fo rob them of their nourifhment 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Intrercommu!nity, n. fe [inter and com- 
munity. | ’ : 
1. A mutual communication or community. 
2. A mutual freedom or exercife of reli- 
gion. 
INTERCOSTAL. adj. [intercofal, Fr. inter 
and cofa, Lat.] Placed between the ribs. 

The diaphtagm Iesms the principal intrument ot 
ordinary refpiration, sithough to retirained refpira~ 
tion the iztercoflal mulcles may concur. Boyle, 

By the afiitance of the inward sxtercoffa! mufcies, 
in deep Sulpirations, we take large gulps of air. 

More. 
INTERCOURSE. 2. f. [entrecourt, Fr.] 
1. Commerce ; exchange. 
i This {weet jnre pF 
Of jooks, and fmiles; for {miles from reafon flow, 
To brute deny'd, and are of Jove the food. Atiltan. 
2. Communication: followed by with. 

The choice of the place reqnireth many circum- 
ftances, as the fituation near the fea, for the commo- 
disulnefs of an tatercourfe with England. Racon. 

What an honuur is at that Gad thould adouit us 
into fuch a participation of himfelf! That he fhould 
give us minds capable of luch an iatercourfe with 
the Supteme Mind! Atterbury. 

-ĪNTERCURRENCE. n. f. [from intercurro, 

Lat.) Paffuge between. 

Confider what fluidity faltpetre is capable of, 
without the imerenrsence of a liquor. Boyle. 
INTERCURRENT. adj. [éntercurrens, Lat.] 

Running between. 

If into a phial, filled with good fpirit of nitre, 
juu cait a piece ot won; the liquor, whole parts 


INT 


moved placidly before, meeting with particles in the 
iron, altering the motion of its paris, and perhaps 
that of fome very fubtle éutercurrent matter, thofe 
adtive parts prelently begin to penetrate, and f{catter 
abroad particles of the iron. oyle. 

INTERDE'AL. w. f: [inter and deel.) ‘Vraf- 
fick; intercourfe. Obfolete. 

The Gaulith fpeech is the very Britih, which is 
yet retained of the Welfhmen and Britons of France; 
though the alteration of the trading and iaterdeal 
with other nations has greatly altered the dialect, 

Spenfer. 
To INTERDI'CT. v. a. [iaterdire, Fr, in- 
terdico, Lat.} 
1, To forbid; to prohibit. 

Alune J pafs'd, through ways 
That brought me ona fudden to the tree 
Of interdiélted knowledge. Milton's Par, Loft. 

By magick tenc’d, by fpellsencampafs’d round, 
Nowmortal touch’d this interdiéied ground. Tickel. 

2. To prohibit from the enjoyment of com- 
munion with the church. 

An Archbifhop may not only exenmmunicate and 
interdi& his tuttragans, but his vicat-general may do 
the fame. Ayliffc. 

Inreroi'cr, x. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Prohibition; prohibiting decree. 

Amongft his other fundamental laws, he did or- 
dain the ixterdiGs and prohibitions touching en- 
trance of ftrangers. Bacon. 

Thofe are not fruits forbidden, no faterdiG, 
Defends the touching of thefe viands pure; 

Their tafte no knowledge works at Jeaft of evil. 
Milton. 
Had he liv'd to fee her happy change, 
He would have cancell’d that hari iter did, 
And join'd our hands himfelf, Dryd. Don. Sebafl. 
2. A papal prohibition to the elergy to 
celebrate the holy offices. 

Nani carried himfelf meritorioufly againft the pope, 
in the time of the interdi&, which held up his 
credit among the patriots. MH otton. 

INTERDICTION. 2. f [interdiRion, Fr. in- 
terdi&ro, Lat. from interdi&. | 
t. Prohibition; forbidding decree, 
~Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigidinterdifion, which refounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ezr, Milton's Paradtfe Loft. 
2. Curfe: from the papal ixterdi@. An im- 
proper ufe of the word. 

The trucit iffve of thy throne, A 
By his own inrerdi&tion itands accurh. Sbakefp. 

[NTERDI'CTORY. adj. [from interdi@.] Be- 

longing to an interdiction. — Aix/eworth. 

ToInrene’ss, | v. a. [interefer, Ft.) To 

ToInrere'st. concern; to affect; to 
ive fhare in. 

The myttical communion of all faithful men is 
fuch as inaketh every one to be interefftd in thofe 
precious bleffings, which any one of them receiveth 
at God's hands. Hocker. 

Our joy, 
Although ourlaft not leait; to whofe young love, 
The vines ol France and milk of Burguady, 
Scrive to be interefr'd. Shuake/p. King Lear. 

To love our native country, and to Rudy its he- 
nefit and its glory, to be intereffed in its concerns, 
is natural to all men. Dryden. 

Scipio, refturing the Spanith bride, gained a great 
nation tu iateref# themlelves for Rome againit Car- 
thage. Dryden. 

This was a goddefs who ufed to inreref herlelt in 
marriages. Addifun on Mecals. 

Mi fucceffes did not difcourage that ambitious and 
intereffed people. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To INTEREST. v, x. To affect; to move; 
to touch with paffian; to gain the af- 
fections: as, this ts an intercfing Rory. 

INTEREST. 2. fo [interefi, Lat. iterét, Fr.) 

1. Coneem; advantage; gond. 

O give us a ferious comprehenfion of that one 
great inere/fl of others, as well as ourfelves. 

Efhuamend. 


é 
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Divifions hinder the common faterc# and publick 
good, emple, 

. _ There is no man but God hath put many things 
into his poffcilion, to be ufed for the common good 
and iuterc/t. Calamy. 


2. Influence over others. 
They, Tho had hitherto preferved them, had now 
loft their intereff. Clacvendua. 
Ezert, great God, thy int'ref? in the tky; 
Gain each kind pow’s, each guardian deity, 
That, conquer’d by the publick vow, 
They bear the difmal milchief far away. Price. 
3. Share; partin any thing; participation : 
as, this is a matter in which we have rn- 
teref. 
Endeavnur to adjuft the degrees of influence, that 


each caufe might have in producing the etfect, and 
the proper agency and intercf? of each therein, Hurts, 


4. Regard to private proft. 

Wherever /ntereff or power thinks fit to interfere, 
it little imports what principles the oppofite parties 
think fit to charge upou each other. Sa. 

When fat'refi calls off all her fneaking train. Lope. 

5. Money paid for ufe; ufury. 
Did he take interi? 

No, not take ivteref?; not, as you would fay, 
Directly, ént*reft, Sbakefpeare. 

It isa fad lite we lead, my dear, to be fo teazed ; 
paying intereff for old debts, and fill contracting new 
ones. | n Arbuthnot, 

6. Any furplus of advantage. 
With alt fpecd 
You fhal? have your defires with intercff. Shak. 
To ĪNTEREE'RE. V. x. [inter and ferio, Lat.) 
1. To interpofe; to intermeddle. 

So cautious were our anceftors in converfation, as 

never to interfere with party difputes in the tate. 
Swift, 


2. Toclath; to oppofe each other. 

If each aéts by an independent power, thelr com- 

mands may interfere. Smalridge's Sermons, 

2. A horfe is faid to interfere, when the 
fide of one of his fhoes ftrikes againft 
and hurts one of his fetlocks; or the hit- 
ting one leg again another, and ftriking 
off the fkin. Farrier’s Dia. 

InrelerLuenr. adj. [intérfiuens, Latin.) 
Flowing between. 

Air may confift of any terrene or aqueous cor- 
pufcles, kept fwimming in the interfuent celeftial 
matter. Boyle, 

INTEREU'LGENT, adj, [inter and fulgens, 
Lat.] Shining between. 


Inrereu'sED. aaj. interfufus, Lat.) Pour- 
ed or fcattered between. 

The ambient air wide interfus'd, 

Ennbracing round this florid carth. Mitton. 
Inrerja‘cency. m. f, [from iuterjacens, 
Lat. 
1, The aét or ftate of lying between. - 

England and Scotland is divided only by the in- 
terjacency of the ‘Tweed and lome defert ground. 

i j Hade. 

2. ‘The thing lying between. 
lts Au€tuations are but motions, which winds, 
ftorms, fhuars, and every faterjacency inceguiates. 
Brown. 
Inverja‘CENT. adj, [iv erjacens, Latin.] 
Intervening; lying between. 

The fea iuelf muft be very broad, and void of 
little ilands iateryacent, elfe will it yield plentiful 
atgument of quarrel to the kingdoms which it ferveth. 

Raleigh. 

Through this hole, objects that were beyond might 
he feen ditlinétly, which would net at all be feen 
through other parts of che glalfes, where the air was 
interjucent. Newton's Opticki, 

INTERJECTION. a. fa [interjeficn, Fr. ine 

terjeđio, Lat. | ; 
1. A patt of fpcech that difcovers the mind 
a to 


- Inre’Rtour. aij. [interizr, Lat. interieur, 


~ 


LINC? 


to be feized or affe€ted with fome paffion: 
fuch as are in Englih, O! alas! ab ! 
Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

Their wild natural aotes, when they would er- 
prefs their paons, at rhe beit bur like natural 
inzterjeions, to difcover their paihons or ınprefions, 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

2. Intervention ; interpofition ; act of fome- 

thing coming between; att of putting 
fomething between, - 

Laughing caufeth a continual expulfion of the 
breath, with the loud noife which maketh the in- 
teryeEtion of laughing. p Bacon. 

INTERIM. x. f. [interim, Latin.) Mean 
time; intervening time. 

I a heavy énterim fiall fupport, 1 
By his dear abfeace. Shakefpeare’s Othelio. 

One bird happened to be a foraging for her young 
ones, and in this izterim comes a turrent that wathes 
away aeit, birds, and all. L' Effrange. 

Inthis interim my women afked what t thought. 

Tatler. 
To ĪNTERJOIN. v. a. [ixter and join.) To 
join mutually ; to intermarry. 
So felleft foes, ° ` 
Whole paffions and whofe plots have broke their 
feep. 
To take iie one the other, by fome chance, ; 
Some trick not worth an c2g, thall grow dear friends, 
And faterjoin their illues. Sbatefp- Ccriclanus, 


Fr. ] Internal; inner;, not outward; not 
fuperficiul. 

The foo!-m«ltitude, that chufe by how, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry nat to th* intericxr. Sbake/peare. 
The groller pairs, thus funk down, woslt harden, 
and conftitute the inveriewr parts of the earth. 
Burnet, 
INTERKNOWLEDGE. x. f. [inter and know- 
fedge.} Mutual knowledge. 

All nations have interknowledge one of another, 
either by voyage into toreign parts, or by ftraugers 
that come to them. Bacen. 

To InTeRLAa'cE. v. a. [interla fer, Fr.) 
To intermix; to put one thing within 
another. 

Some are to be ixterlaced between the divine 
readings of the law and prophets. Hacker, 

Lhe ambafladors interlaced, in their conterence, 
the purpofe of their matter to match with the daugh- 
terof Maximilian. Bacon. 

They acknowledged what fervices he had done 
for the commonwealth, yet interlacing lome errors, 
wherewith they feemed to reproach him. fluyward. 

Your argument is as ftrong againft the ufe of 
thyme in poems as in plays; for the epick way is 
every where inter/aced with dialogue. Dryden. 

INTERLA'FSE. x. f. [inter and /apf.] “The 
flow of time between any two events. 

Thefe dregs are calcined into fuch falts, which, 
after a fhort iater/apfe of time, produce coughs. 

Harvey, 
Jo NTERLA'RD. ©. a. [interlarder, Fr.] 
1. To mix meat with bacon, or fat; to 
diverfify lean with fat. 
2. To interpofe; to infert between. 

Jels thould be inzerlardtd, after the Perfian 

cuttom, by ages young and old. ` Carew. 
3. To diverfify by mixture. 

The laws of Normandy were the defloration of 
the Englith laws, and a tranfcripe of them, though 
mingled and inter/arded with many particolar laws 
of their own, which altered the features of the orr- 
ginal. d Hale's Laws of England, 

4. Philips has ufed this, word ery harfhly, 
and probably did not underftand it. 

‘They interlard their native drinks with choice 
Of ftrongeft brandy, Philips, 


To Intervelave. va. [inter and leave. | 
To chequer a book by the infertion of 
blank leaves, , 


Intertinga'rion. x. f. [inter and linea- 


INT 


To InTERLUNE. v. a, [ixter and line.) 
t. To write in alternate lines. 
When, by interlining Latin and Englith one 


with another, he has got a moderate knowledge of 


the Latin tongue, he may then be advanced farther. 
Leche, 
2. To corted by fomething written between 
the lines. 
He cancell'd an old will, and forg’d a new; 
Made wealthy at the fmall expence of figning, 
With a wet feal, and a treth interlining, — Dryden. 
‘Three things render a writing fufpeéted : the 
perfon producing a faffeinftrument, the perfon that 
trames it, and the éxter/ining and rafing out of 
words contained in fuch initruments. Ayliffe’s Parer. 
The mule invuk’d, fit down to Write, 


Blot out, correét, and inrerline. Swift, 


tian.) Correction made by writing be- 
tween the lines. 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a man- 
ner, with fuch frequent blots and interlineations, 
that they are hardly able to go on without per- 
petual hefitatiens, Swift, 

To Inrerui‘nx. v. a. [inter and link.] 
To conne& chains one to another; to 
join one in another, 

The fair mixture in pictures caufes-us to enter 
iato the fubject which it imitate’, and imprints it 
the more deeply into our imagination and our me- 
mory: thefe are two chains which are interlinked, 
which contain, and are at the fame time contained. 

Dryden, 

InterLocu'tion. m. f. [interlocution, Fr. 
interlocutio, Lat.] 

1. Dialogue; interchange of fpeech. 

The plaineft and the mutt intelligible rchearfal 
of the pfalms they favour not, becaufe it is done 
by interfocution, and with a mutual return of fen- 
tences trum fide to fide. 3 Hooker, 

2. Preparatory proceeding in law; an in- 
termediate a¢t before final decifion. 

Thefe things are called accidental, becaufe fome 
new incident in judicature may emerge upon them, 
om which the judge ought to proceed by interfocu- 
tion, Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

ÍNTERLO'CUTOR, x. f. [inter and leguor, 
Lat.] Dialogiit; one that talks with 
another, 

Some morofe readers fhall find fault with my 
having made the fxtsr/ocutors compliment with one 
avother. . Boyle. 

[NTERLO'CUTORY, adj. [interlocutotre, Fr. 

-inter and loquor, Lat. 

t. Confifting of dialogue. 

When the minifter by exhortation raifeth them 
up, and the people by proteftation of their readinefs 
declare he fpeaketh not in vain unto them; thefe 
intericeutory forms of fpeech, what are they elfe 
but moit’ etectual, partly tettifications, and artly 
inflammations of all piety ? ra 

There are feveral imierlccutory difcourfes in the 
holy Scriptures, though the perlos fpeakiog are 
not alternately mentioned or referred to, Fiddes. 

2. Preparatory to decifion. 

To ĪNTERLO'PE. v. x. [inter and leopen, 
Dutch, to run.] To run between par- 
ties and intercept the advantage that one 
fhould gain from the other; to trafick 
without a proper licence ; to foreftall ; to 
anticipate regularly. - 

The patron is defired tn leave off this interloping 
trade, or admit the knights of the induftry to their 
fhare. Tatler, 

INTERLOPER, x. f. [from izterlope.] One 
who runs into bufinefs to which he has 


no right. 

‘The ‘wallow was a fly-catcher, and was no more 
an interloper upon the spides's right, than the {pider 
was upon the fwallow's. L'Efrunge. 


IĪNTERLU'NAR. 
INTERLU'NARY. 


ĪNTERME'DDLER. 2, f. 


ENIT à 
INTERLU'CENT. adje [interlucent, Latin-] 
Shining between. Dit. 


INTERLUDE. 2. f. [inter and ludus, Lat.} 


: Something played at the intervals of fefti- 
vity ; a farce”, 

* When there is a- queen, and ladies of honour at- 
tending her, there muft fometimes be mafques, aad 
revels, and interludes. Bacon. 

The enemies of “Socrates hired Ariftophanes to 
perfonate him on the fage, and, by the infinua- 
tions of thofe interludes, conveyed a hatred of him 
inta the people. Government of the Tongue. 
- Dicams are but interludes, which fancy makes 5 
When monarch reafon ficeps, this mimick wakes. 
` Dryden, 


Inrertu'ency. 7. /. [izterluo, Lat.] Wa- 


ter interpofited ; interpofition of a flood. 
Thofe parts of Afia and America, which are 
now disjcined by the énter/uency of the fea, might 
have been formerly contiguous. Hale, 
i adj. [inter and luna, 
Lat.] Belonging to 
the time when the moon, about to change, 
is invifible, 
We add the two Egyptian days in every month, 
the interfunary and plenilunary exemptions. Brown. 
The oh to me is dark, 
And filent as the.moon, 
When the deferts the night, 
Hid in her vacant inter lunar cave, Milton 
[NTERMARRIAGE. 2. f. [inter and mar- 
riage.] Marriage between two families, 
where cach takes one and gives one. 
Becaufe the alliances and inter marriages, among 
fo tmall a pecple, might vbitruét jultice, they have 
a foreigner for judge of St. Marino. Addifor, 


To InTeERMA’RRY. v. 7. [inter and marry. | 


‘To matry fome of each family with the 
other. 

About the middle of the fourth century, from 
the building of Rome, it was declared lawful for 
nobles and plebeians to iatermarry, Swift, 


To ĪNTERME'DDLE, w. n. [inter and med- 


dle.) ‘To interpofe officioufly. 

The practice~of Spain hath been by war, and 
by conditions of treaty, to ixtermeddle with fo- 
reign ttates, and declare themfelves protectors ge- 
neral of Catholicks. Bacon. 

Seeing the king was a fovercign prince, the em- 
peror Mould not intermeddle with ordering his fub- 
jects, or directing the affairs of his realm. 

Hayward, 

There were no ladies, who difpofed themiclves to 

intermeddie in bafinefs, Clarendon, 


To INTERME'DDLE. v. a. fentremefler, Fr.] 


To intermix; to mingle. This is per- 
haps mapaa for intermelled. 
Many other adventures are intermeddled ; as the 
love of Britomart, and the virtuoufnefa of Belphebe. 
Spenfer. 
from iwtermeddle. } 
One that interpofes officioufly ; one rhat 
thrufts himfelf into bufinefs to which he 
has no right. 

‘There's hardly a greater pelt to government and 
families, than officious tale-bearers, and bufy ixter- 
meddlers, L’ Hftrange. 

Our all’es, and our ftock-jobbers, direct her 
majeily not to chafge her fecretary or treafurer, 
who, for the ceafons that thefe officious inter med- 
dlers demanded their continuance, ought neverta 
have been admitted into the leat truft. Swift 

Shall flrangers, faucy intermeddlers fa Ys 
Thus tar, and thus, aré you alluw'd to punith ? 

A. Philipe. 

InrerMe'Diacy. #. /. [from intermediate.] 

Interpofition ; intervention. An unau- 
thorifed word. - 

In birds the auditory nerve is affected by only 
the fatermediacy of the columella. Derbam 


Inverme’piaL. adj. (inter and medius, 
at. | 


TENGT 


Lat.] Intervening; lying between; ine 
tervenient. s 

The love of God makes a man temperate in the 
midit of feafts, and is aétive enough without any 


intermedial appetites. y Tarin 
A gardener prepares the ground, and in all the 
intermedial {paces he 1s careful to diefs it. Evelyn. 


INTERMEDIATE. adj. (intermediat, Fr. inter 
and medius, Lat.) Intervening; inter- 
pofed; holding the middle place or de- 

ree between two extremes. - 

Do not the moft refrangible rays excite the fhorteft 
vibrations for making a fenfation of a deep violet, 
the leaft refrangible the largelt for making a fenfa- 
tion of deep red, and the feveral intermediate forts 
of rays, vibrations of feveral intermediate bigneffes, 
to make fenfations of the feveral intermediate co- 
lours? Newtons Opticks. 

An animal confifts of folid and fluid parts, un- 
Jes one fhould reckon fome of an intermediate na- 
ture, as fat and phlegm. Arbuthnot. 

Thofe general natures, which ftand between the 
nearcit and moft remote, are called intermediate. 

f Watts. 
© INTERME'DIATELY., adv. [from interme- 
diate.| By way of intervention. 

To INTERMELL. Vs a ACs et ¥Fr.] 
To mix; to mingle. Not ih ufe. 

By occafion hereol many other adventures arc 
intermelled, bot rather as accidents than intend- 
ments. Spenjer. 

INTERMENT. x. f [interment, Fr. from 
inter.] Burial; fepulchre. 

Isrermicra'tion. #. f. [intermigration, 
Fr. inter and migra, Lat.) Act fee 
from one place to another, fo as that o 

` two parties removing, each takes the place 
of the other. 

Men have a ftrange variety in colour, ftature, and 
humour; and all arifing from the climate, though 
the contineat be but one, as to point of acects, 
mutual intercourfe, and poffibility of intermigrations, 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Inre'RMINABLE. adj. [interminable Fr. in 
and termina, Lat.) Immenfe; admitting 
no boundary. 

As if they would confine th’ interminables 
And tie him to his own prefeript. Milton's Agonifies. 

InTe'RMINATE. adj. ne Fr. inter- 
minatus, Lat.] Unbounded; unlimited. 

Within a thicket I repos’d ; when round 
J ruff’d up fall’o leaves in heaps, and found, 

Lêt fall from heav’n, a ftcep interminate. 
Chapm, Ody ff. 

INTERMINATION. z. f. [intermination, Fre 
sntermino, Lat.| Menace; threat. 

The threats and farern:;inations of the Gofpel, 
thofe terrors of the Lord, as goads, muy drive thofe 
brutith creatures who will not be attracted, 

: Decay of Piety. 

Jo InveERMINGLE. v.a, [inter and mingle. | 
To mingle; to mix; to put fome things 
amongtt others. 

The church in her liturgies hath iutermingled 
with readings out of the New Tettament, leflons 
taken out of the law and prophets. Looker. 

His church he compargth unto a field, where 
tares, maur y known and feen by all men, do 
grow intermingled with good corn. Looker, 

My lord fhall never reft: 

PI iztermiingle every thing he does 
With Caffio’s fuit, Shakefpeare’s Orbello, 
Here failing thips delight the wand ‘ring ‘eyes; 
There trees and fatermingled temples rife. Pope. 
‘To ĪNTERMI'NGLE. v. x. To be mixed or 
incorporated. 

INTERMISSION. x. fe [ixtermiffion, Fr. in- 
termiffio, Latin. ] 

1. Ceffation for a time; paufe; interme- 
diate flop. 


To INTERMUT. 2. a. [intermitto, Latin. ] 


INT 


Came a reeking poft, 
Deliver’d letters, fpight of ixtermiffion, 
Which prefently they read. _ Sake/p. King Lear. 
1 count jnrermifion almoft the fame thing as 
change; for that that hath been intermitted, is after 
a fort new. Bacon. 
The water afcends gently, and by intermiffions 3 
but it falls continuately, and with force. Wilkins. 


7 


The peafants work on, in the honett part of the 
day, without intermiffion, Locke. 


2. Intervenient time. 


But gentle heav’n 
Cut fhort all intermiffion : front to front, 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myflf. Shakef. 


3. State of being intermitted. 


Words borrowed of antiquity, have the authority 
of years, and out of their intermiffion do win to 
themfelves a kind of grace-like newnefs. Ben Foufow. 


4. ‘The fpace between the paroxyfms of a 


fever, or any fits of pain; ret; paufe of 
forrow. 


Reft or intermifion none I find. ' Milton. 


Inrermussive. adj. [from intermit.] Com- 
J 


ing by fits; not continual. 

{T reduced Ireland, after fo many intermiffive wats, 
to a perfect paffive obedience. Howwel’s Eng. Tears. 

As though there were any feriation in nature, cr 
juftitiums imaginable in profeffions, whofe fubject 
js under no intermifive but eonftant way of mu- 
tation, this feafon is commonly termed the phyficians 
vacation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


‘Yo forbear any thing for a time; to in- 
terrupt. 

If nature fhould intermit her courfe, and leave 
altogether, though it were but for a-while, the ob- 
fervation of her own laws, Hooker. 

Run to your houfes, fall upon your knees; 

Pray tothe gods, to inter mit the plague 
That neéds mutt lighton this ingratiude. Shake/p. 

His mifled, lafcivious fon. 

Edward the Second, /atermitted fo ğ 
The courfe of glory. Daniel's Civil War. 

The fetting on foot fome of thofe arts that were 
once well known, wouid be but the reviving of thofe 
arts which were long before practifed, though fxrer- 
mitted and interrupted by war. Hale, 

Certain Indians, when a horfe is running in his 
full career, leap down, gather any thing from the 
groond, and immediately leap up again, the horfe 
not /ntermitting his courfe. Wilkins. 

Speech iztermitred, thus began. Mitton. 

We are furnifhed with an armour from Heaven, 
but if we are remifs, or perfuaded to lay by our 
arms, and intermit our guard, we may be furprifed. 

Igers. 
To InreRM!'r. v. 2 To grow mild be- 
tween the fits or paroxyfms. “Ufed of 
fevers. 
INTERMI'TTENT, adj. [ixtermittent, Fr. 
intermittens, Latin.] Coming by fits. 

Next to thofe durable pains, fhort ixterusitrent or 
fwift recurrent pains do precipitate patients into con- 
fumptions. ilarvey. 

To INTERMIX. v. a. [inter and mix] To 
mingle; to join; to put fome things 
among others. 

Her perfuafions the intermixed with tears, af- 
firming, that the would depart from him.  Hayw, 

Reveal 
To Adam what hall come in future days, 
As I thall thee enlighten: iaiermix 
t My cov’nant in the woman's feed renew'd. Milton. 

An yonder {pring of rofes, intcr'mix'd 
With myrtle, tind what to redrels *till noon, Afili, 

1 doubt not to perform the part of a juft hifto- 
rian to my royal mafler, without /atermixing with 
it any thing of the poet. Dryden. 


To InTERMI‘x, ve n. To be mingled to- 
gether, 

INTERMI'XTURE, 2. fi [inter and mixtura, 
Lat. ] 

1. Mafs formed by mingling bodica, 


INT 
The analytical preparations of gold or mexury 
leave perfons much unfatisfied, RA the fub- 
ftances they produce be truly the hypoftatical prin- 
ciples, or only fome intermixturcs of the divided 
bodies with thofe employed. Boyle. 
z. Something additional mingled in a mafs. 
In this height of impiety there wanted not an 
intermixture of levity and folly. Bacon’s Henry VI, 
INTERMU'NDANE, adj. [inter and mandus, 
Lat.] Subfifting between worlds, or be- 
tween orb and orb. 

‘The vaft diftances between thefe great bodies are 
called fnrermundane fpaces; in which though there 
may be fome fluid, yet it is fo thin and fubtile, that 
itis as much as nothing. Locke. 

INTERN'URAL. adj. [inter, muralis, murus, 
Lat.] Lying between walls. Aizfworth. 
InmerMu'TUAL. adj. [inter and matual.] 
Mutual; interchanged. Zuter before mu- 
tual is improper. 

A folemn oath religioufty they take, 

By intermutual vows protefting therc, 

This never to reveal, nor to forfake 

So good a caufe. Daniel's Civil War, 
Inte'en. adj. (interne, Fr. internus, Lat.) 

Inward; inteftine; not foreign. i 

The midland towns -are moft fivurihing, which 
fhews that her riches are izter» and domeftick. 

Eowel, 


INTE'RNAL. adj. (internu, Lat.] 


1. Inwafd; not external. 

That ye fhall be as gods, fince Fas man, 

Internal man, is but proportion meet, Milton, 

Myfelf, my confcience, and internal peace. Milt. 

Bad comes of fetting our hearts upon the fhape, 
colour, and external beauty of things, without re- 
gard to the internal excellence and virtue of them. 

L' Eftrange. 

If we think mot men’s actions to be the in- 
terpreters of their thoughts, they have no fuch fv. 
ternal veneration of good rules, Lecke. 

2. Intrinfick; not depending on external 
accidents; real. 

We are to provide things honeft; to confider not 
only the iaterzaé rectitude of our actions in the fight 
ot God, but whether they will be free from all mark 
or fufpicion of evil. Rogers. 


INTERNALLY. adv. [from interaal.} 


1. Inwardly. 
2. Mentally; intellectually. 

We ave /ymbolically in the facrament, and by 
faith and the fpirit of- God internally united to 
Chritt. Taylor, 

INTERNE'CINE, adj. [internecinus, Latin. ] 
Endeavouring mutual deftruétion. 

Th? Egyptians worthip’d dogs, and for 

Their fanh made tuternecize war. Aludibras. 


INTERNE'CION. x. /. [internecion, Fr. ine 
ternecio, Latin.) . Mutual deftruGion ; 
maffacre 5 flaughter. 

That natural propenfion of felf-love, and natural 
principle of telf- prefervation, will neceffarily break out 
into wars and internecions, Hale's Origin of Mank. 

INTERNUNCIO. 2 fi [internuncius, Lat.] 
Meffenger between two patties. 

INTERPELLATION. x. /. [izterpellation, Fr. 
interpellatio, Lat.] A fummons; a call 
upon. 

In all extracts judicial one citation, monition, or 
extrajudicial /averpellation is fufheicut. Ayie. 

To INTERPOLATE, v. a. [iaterpoler, Fr, 
interpolo, Lat.] 

1. To foift any thing into a place to which 
it does not belong. 

The Athenians were put in poffeffion of Salamis 
by another law, which was cited by Solon, or, as 
fome think, izterpolated by him for that purpofe. 

-i Pope. 

2. To renew; to begin again; to carry of 
with interntffions, In this fenfe it is not 
in ufe, « 

This 


Neer 

This motion of the heavenly bodies themfelves 
feems to be partly continued and unintermitted, as 
that motion of the firit moveable, partly interpo- 
datz and interrupted. à flak. 

That individoal hath neceffarily a concomitant 
facceflion of interpolated motions; namely, the 
pulfes of the heart, and the fucceffive motions of re- 
{piration, ‘ s Hale. 

INTERPOLATION, 2. f. [interpolatisn, Fr. 
from interpolate.| Something added or put 
into the original matter. j 

T have changed the fituation of fome of the Latin 
verles, and made fome ixterpolations. 

Cromwell to Pope, 

ÍNTERPOLA'TOR. x. f. |Latin; izterpola- 

teur, Ft.] One that foifts in counterfeit 
patfages. 

You or your interpolator ought to have confidered. 

Swift. 
Isverpo'saL. x. f. [from éaterpofe. | 
1. Interpofition; agency between two per- 
fons. 

The interpofal of my lord of Canterbury’s com- 
mand for the publication of this mean difcourfe, 
may feem to take away my choice, South. 

2. Intervention. 

Our overfhadowed fouls may be emblemed by 
erpfted globes, whofe influential emifions ns inter- 

ted by the éaterpofal of the benighting element. 
a Po Glanville's See pfis. 

qo INTERPO'-E. v. a. [interpono, Lat. 
interpofer, Fr.) : 
1. To place between; to make intervenient. 

Some weeks the king did honourably irterpofe, 
both to give {pace to his brother’s interceflion, and 
to fhow that he had a confict with himfetf what he 
fhould do. Bacen, 


2. ‘To theuft in as an obftruđtion, inter- 
ruption, or inconvenience, 
Wiat watch [ol cares do interpofe themfelves 


Betwixt your eyes and night? Shakefp. 
Death ready Rands to ae his dart. Milton. 
Human frailty will too often interpofe itfelf a- 

mong perfons of the holieft funtion. Swift, 


3. ‘To offer as a fuccour or relief. 
The common father of mankind feafanably in- 
terpofed his hand, and refeved miferable man out of 
the grofs tlupidity aod feofuality whereinto he was 
plunged. Woodward. 
To INTERPOSE, v. n. x J 
1. ‘Yo mediate ; to aft hetween two parties. 
z. To put in by way of interruption. 
Bat, izterpofes Eleutherius, this objection may 
be inade indeed almott againft any hypothefis, Aa 
yirs 
Inverro'ser. xf. [from interpofe.] 
3. One that comes between others. 
1l will make hafe; but, *till I come again, 
No bed fhall e'er be guilty of my ttay; 
No reit be faterpofer *twixt us twain, 


Shakefpeare, 

2. An intervenient agent; a mediator. 

inrerposi'Tton. xf. [interpofition, Fr. in- 
terpofitio, Lat from interpo/e. | 

1. Intervenient agency. 

There never was a time when the interpoftien 
of the magiftrate was more neceffary to fecure the 
lanaur of religion. Atterbury, 

Though warlike fucceffes carry in them olen the 
evidences of a divife interpofition, yet are they no 
fare marks of the divine favour. Atterbury, 

2. Mediation ; agency between partics. 

The town and abbey would have come to an open 
ruptures had itnot been timely prevented by the in. 
terpufition of their common proteétors.  Addifen. 


3. Intervention; ftate -of being placed be- | 


tween two. 

The nights are fo cold, freth, and equal, by reafon 
nf the intire interpoftion of the earth, as 1 know of 
uo other part of the world of better or equal temper, 

Raleigh, 

She fits on a globe that ftands in water, to de- 

pote that the is mifteels of a new world, feparate 


' TNE 


BN’ Er 


` from that which the Romans had before conquered) 2. A tranflator. 


by the interpofition of the fea. ifon. 
4. Any thing interpofed. 
A fhelter, and a kind of thading cool 
Interpofttion, as a Summer’s cloud. Milten. 
To INTE'RPRET. v. a. (interpreter, 


French; interpretor, Lat.) To explain; 
to tranflate ; to decipher; to give a folu- 
tion to; to clear by expofition; to ex- 
pound. 
One, but painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 
Beyond felf-exptication, Shake/p. Cymbeline, 
You fhould be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are fo, Shukefp. Macbeth. 
Pharaoh told them his dreams; but there was 
none that could interpret them unto him. 
Gen. xli. 8. 
An excellent fpirit, knowledge, and underftanding, 
interpreting of dreams, and fhewing of hard fen- 
tences, and diffolving of doubts, were found in the 
fame Daniel. Dan. v. va, 
Hear his fighs, thou mute! 
Unfkilful with what words to pray, let me 
Tuterpret for him. Milton's Paradife Left. 
INTERPRETABLE. adj. (from interpret. | 
Capable of being expounded or deci- 
phered. 
No man’s face is actionable: thefe fingularities 
are interpretable from more innocent caufes. Collier. 
INTERPRETATION, nf. (interpretation, Fr. 
interpretatio, Lat. from interpret. } 


1. The aét of interpreting: explanation. 
This is a poor epitome of your’s, 
Which, by th’ interpretation of full time, 
May thew like all yourfelf, Shakefp, Coriolanus, 
Look how we can, or fad or merrily, 
Interpretation will mifquote our looks. Shakefp. 
2. The fenfe given by an interpreter; ex- 
pofition. j 


tf it be. obfcure or uncertain what they meant, 
conftraineth no man, which ftand- 
eth doubtful of their minds, to lean to the hardeft 


charity, 1 hope, 


and wonlt inte: pretation that their words can wh 


Hooker. 
The primitive Chriftians knew how the Jews, 
who preceded our Saviour, interpreted thefe pre- 


dictions, and the marks by which the Meffiah 


would be difcovered; and how the Jewith doctors, 
who fucceeded him, deviated from the interpretations 
Addifon. 


of their forefathers. 
3- The power of explaining. 


We befeech thee to profper this great fign, and to 


give us the interpretation and ufe of it iu mercy. 


Bacon, 


ÍNTE'RPRETATIVE. adj, [from interpret.) 
Coiletted by interpretation. 


Though the creed apoftolick were fufficient, yet 
when the church aah 


herefies. Hammond. 
Inve/RPRETATIVELY. adv. {from inter- 


pretative.) As may.be collected by inter- 
pretation. 

By this provifion the Almighty interpretatively 
fpeaks to himin this manner: I have now placed 
thee ina well-furnithed world. Ray on the Creation. 

INTE/RPRETER. 7», J. (interprete, Fr. inter- 
pres, Lat.] 

te An explainer; an expofitor; an ex- 
pounder. 

What we oft do beft, 

By fick interpreters, nr weak ones, is 
Not onrs, or not alluw’d: what worft, as oft, 
Hitting a grofter quality, is ery’d op 
For our belt a, bakefp. Uenry VIA 

In the beginning the earth was without form 
and void; a fluid, dark, confufed mafs, and fo it 
is underftood by interpreters, both Hebrew and 
Chriftian. Burnet, 

We think moft men’s ations to be the inter- 
preter: of their thoughts, Locke, 


INTERPU'NCTION. 


erected that additional bul- 
wark againft hercticks, the rejecting their additions 
May juftly be deemed an interpretative fiding with 


Nor word for word be careful to transfer, 
With ike fame faith as an interpreter, Sherburne, 

How fhall any man, whe hath a genius for hiftory, 
undertake fuch a work with fpirit, when he cone 
fiders that in an age or two he thall hardly be under- 
flood without an interpreter. Swift, 
a. fe [interpurdtion, 
Fr, interpungo, Latin.] Pointing between 
words or fentences. 


INTERRE'GNUM. a. J. [Lat.] The time 
in which a throne is vacant between the 
death of a prince and acceffion of another. 

Next enfu’d a vacancy, 
Thoufand worfe paffions then poffefe’d 
The interregnum of my breatt : i 
Blefs- ine from fuch an anarchy} Cowley. 
He would thew the queen my memorial with the 
firft opportunity, ‘in order to have it done in this ins 
terregnum or Sufpenfion of title. Swift, 

Inrerreicn. x. f. [iaterregne, Fr. intera 
regnum, Latin.] Vacancy of the throne. 

The khig knew there could not be any interreign 
or fufpenfion of title. Bacon's Henry Vil, 

Yo InrTe'RROGATE. w. a. [seterrogo, Lat. 
interroger, Fr.) To examine ; to queftion, 

To INTERROGATE. v. m, To alk; to put 
queftions. 

By his inftrwétions touching the queen of Naples, 

it feeineth he could interrogate touching beauty. 
Bacon's Henry VIL, 
His proof will be retorted by fnterrogatlug. Shall 
the adulterer and the drunkard inherit hom 
of God ? id Hammond, 

INTERROGATION. x. f. [énterrogation, Fr. - 
interrogatio, Lat.] 

te The att of quettioning. : 

2. A queftion put; an enquiry. i 
How demurely foever fuch men may pretend to 
fanétity, that interrogation of God preffes hard upon 
them, Shall I count them pure with the wicked 

balances, and with the bag of deceitful weights? 
~ Government of the Tongue, 
This variety is obtained by interrogations to things 
inanimate ; by beautiful digreffions, but thofe fhort. 
Pope. 
ueftion ; thus? 


3- A note that marks a 
as, Does Joh ferve God for nought? . 
ÍNTERRO'GATIVE. adj. [iuterrogatif, Fr. 

fnterrogativus, Lat. ] Denoting a queftion ; 
exprefled in a queftionary form of words. 
Inrerro'carive. x. / A pronom ufed 
in aking queftions: as, who? what? 
which ? whether ? 
INTERRO'GATIVELY. adw. [from interroe 
gative.] In form of a queftion. ` 
InTERROGA‘TOR. v. f [from énterrogate.] 
An akker of queftions. 
Inrerro'carory. v. /. [interrogatoire, Fr.] 
A queftion ; an enquiry. 
He with no more civility began in captions mane 
ner to put interrogatories unto him, Sidney. 
Nor time, nor place, 
Will ferve long interrogatories. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 
What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can taik the free breath of a facred king? = Shak, 
The examination was fummed up with one quef- 
tion, Whether he was prepared for death? The 
boy was frighted out of his wits by the laft dreadfut 
faterregatory, Addifon, 
Iwrerro'Garory. adj. Containing a 
queftion ; exprefling a queftion; as, an 
interrogatory fextence. 
To INTERRUPT. va, [énterrompre, Fr. iste 
terruptus, Lat, 
t. To hinder the procefs of any thing by 
breaking in upon it. 
Rage doth rend 
Like Interrupted waters, and o'erbear 


What they are ufed to bear, Shake/p. 
6R 7 ik 


INT 


He might fecurely enough have engaged his body 
fo horfe againft their whole inconfiderable army, 
there being neither tree nor bufh to interrupt his 

. charge. Clarendon. 

* “This motion of the heavenly bodies feems partly 

oninterrupted, as that of the firk, moveable, interpo- 

lated and inserrupred. a tate. 

2. To hinder one from proceeding by in- 
, terpofition. - 

Anfwer not before thou haft heard the caufe ; 

neither interrupt men in the midft of their talk. 
Ecelef. xi. 8. 
3. To divide; to feparate; to refcind from 
continuity. 
Interrupt. adj. Containing a chafin. 
Seeft thou what rage 
Tranfports our adverfary, whem no bounds, 
. Nor yet the main abyfs wide interrupt, 
Can hold ? Milton, 
Inrerrvprepuy. adv. [from inter- 
rupted.) Not in continuity ; not without 
ftoppages. 

The incident light that meets with a groffer li- 
quor, will have its beams either refratted or im- 
bibed, or elfe reflected more or lefs imterruptedly 

, than they would be, if the body had been un- 
moiftencd. Boyle on Colours. 

INTERRUP'TER. x fe [from interrupt] 
He who interrupts. 

INTERRUPTION. ne fe (interruption, Fr. 
interruptio, Latin. ] 

1. Interpofition ; breach of continuity. 

Places fevered from the continent by the inter- 
zuption of the fea. ale’ Origin of Mankind, 

2. Intervention ; interpofttion. 

You are to touch the one as foon as yeu have given 
a ftroke of the pencit to the other, left the ixter- 
ruption of time caufe you to lofe the idea of one 
part. z Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
. Hindrance; ftop; let; obftruction. 

Bloody England into England gone, 
O’erbearing interruption, {pite of France. 

4. Intermiffion. 

This way of thinking on what we read, will be 
a rub only in the beginning; when cuftom has 
made it familiar, it will be difpatebed without 
refting or interruption io the courte of our reading. 

Locke. 

Amidft the interruptians of his forrow, tecing 
his penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was only 
able to bid her be comforted. , ` Addifen, 

Inversca'’PULAR. adj, [inter and feapula, 
Lat.] Placed between the fhoulders. 
To INTERSCIND, v. a. [inter and ftindo, 
Latin.) To cut off by interruption. 
~ Did. 
To InTERSCRIBE. Y. a. [inter and feribe, 
Lat.] ‘fo write between. Dia. 
INTERSE'CANT. adj. [interfecans, Latin. ] 
Dividing any thing into parts. 
ToINIERSE’CT. w. a. [snterfeco, Lat. | 
To cut; to divide each Aher mutually. 
Perfect and viviparous quadrupeds fo ftand in their 


, Shak. 


pofition of pronenefs, that ‘the oppofite joints of 


neighbour legs confilt in the fame plane; and a line 
defcending from their navel interfeé?s at right angles 
the axis of the earth. Brown. 

Excited by a vigorous loadftone, the needic will 
fomewhat deprefs its animated'extreme, and jr- 
terfe&? the horizontal circumference, Brown. 

Toinrerst'cT. v. ze To meet and crofs 
each other. 

The fagitial future ufually begins at that point 
where thefe lines interfer. Wifeman's Surgery. 

INTERSE'CTION, 2. f. .[interfediio, Lat. 
_ from iaterfe.] Point where lines crofs 
each other. 

They did fpout over interchangeably from fide to 
fide in forms of arches, without any éxter/edfion or 
meeting aloft, becaufe the pipes were not oppofite. 

P Waesion's Aribitc hase 


INTERSTICE, 2. f. [interfitium, Lat, in- 


INT 
fo that the range of colours which comes from 
thence may be taken away, and you will fee the 
light of the reft of the ranges to be expanded into 
the place of the range taken away, and there to be 
coloured. Y 


INT 


The fint Rar of Aries, in the time of Meton the 
Athenian, was placed in the very interfeétion which 
is now elongsted, and moved eallward aa a 
degrees. rown. 

Ships would move in one and the fame furface ; 
and confequently muft needs encounter, when they 
either advance towards one another in direct lines, 
or meet in the intcrfeéfion of crofs ones. Bentley. 

To INTERSE'RT. v. a. (interfero, Lat.] 
To put in hetween other things. 

If 1 may interfert a fhort {peculation, che depth 
of the fea is determined in Pliny to be fifteen a 
longs. Brerewaod. 

Inrexse‘ation. x. f- [from ixterfert.] 
An infertion, or thing itnferted between 
any thing. 

Thele two interfertions were clear explications of 
the apoftle’s old form, God the father, ruler of all, 
which contained an acknowledgement of the unity. 

Hammond. 
To INTERSPE'RSE. V. a. i tae Lat.] 
To fcatter here and there among other 

_ things 

The poffibility of a body’s moving into a void 
fpace beyond the utmoft bounds of body, as well as 
into a void fpace interf{perfed amongft bodies, will 
always remain clear. Locke, 

Jr is the editor's intereft to infert what the author’s 
judgment had reje&ĝed; and care is taken to inter- 

{perfe thefe additions, fo that fcarce any book can 
be bought without purchafing fomething unworthy 
of the author, Swift. 
Inversre/asion. x. fe [from interfper/e.] 
The a&t of fcattering here and there. 

For want of the ixterfperfion of now aad then 

an elegiack or a lyrick ode. Watts on the Mind. 

InRERSTE'LLAR. adj. (inter and fella, 
Lat.] Intervening between the ftars. 

» The interffellar fíky hath fo much affinity with 

the ftar, that there is a rotation of that as well as of 

the far. Bacon, 


erutan’s Opticks. 
2. Time pafling between two aflignable 


points. 

The century and half following was a very buf; 
period, the intervals between every war being fo 
fhort. Swift. 


3. Remiffion of a delirium or diftemper. 

Though he had a long illnefs, confidering the 
great heat with which it raged, yer his izrervals of 
fenfe being few and fhort, lete but little room for the 
olfices of devotion. s Atterbury. 

To INTERVENE, v. m. [intervenio, Lat. 
intervenir, Fr.J 

t. To come between things or perfons. 

.2. ‘To make intervals. á 

While fo near each other thus all day 
Our tafk we chufe, what wonder, if fo near, 

Looks intervene, and fmiles? Milton. 
3- To crofs unexpectedly. 

Efteem the danger of an action, and the politi- 
lities of mifcarriage, and every crofs accident that 
can intervene, to be either a mercy on God’s parts, 
ora fault on ours. Taylor. 

INTERVENE. x. f- [from the verb.] 
Oppofition, or perhaps interview. A 
word out of ufe. 

They had fome tharper and fome milder dife- 
rences, which might eafily happen in fuch-an ¢xter- 
vere of grandecs, both vehement on the parts which 
they fwayed. Wotton, 

Inrerve'NIENT. adj, [interveniens, Latin; 
intervenant, French.) Intercedent; inter- 
pofed; paffing between. 

‘There be intervenient in the rife of eight, in tones, 
two bemolls or half notes. Bacon. 

Many arts were ufed to difcufs new affection: 
all which notwithftanding, for ! omit things is- 
tervenient, there is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an 
intimation of the king’s pleafure to be fworn his 
fervant. Merten, 

Intervention. 2. fe (intervention, Fr. 
interventio, Latin. ] 


t. Agency between perfons. 

Let us decide our quarrels at home, without the 
intervention of any foreign power. Temple, 

God will judge the world io righteoufnefs by the 
intervention of the man Chritt Jefus, who is the 
Saviour as well as the judge of the wo 1d. 

Atterbury 
2. Agency between antecedents and confe- 
cutives. 

In the difpenfation of God’s mercies to the 
world, fome things he does by himfelf, others by 
the intervention of natural means, and by the me- 
diation of fuch inftruments as he has appoinied. 
L'Efirange. 

being inter- 


terftice, Fr. | 
1. Space between one thing and another. 

The fun thining through a large prifm upon a 
comb placed immediately behind the prifm, his 
light, which paled through the ixterfficer of the 
teeth, fell upon a white paper: the breadrths of the 
teeth were equal to their izterfices, and feven 
teeth together with their izter/fiecs took up an inch. 

Newron. 

The force of the fluid will feparate the fmalleft 
particles which compofe the fibres, fo as to leave 
vacant inter/lices in thole places where they cohered 
before. Arbuthnot. 

2. Time between one aét and another, 
1 will point out the izterfiices of tirae which 
ought to be between one citation and another. 
Ayliffe’s Parergan. 
Inrersti'traL. adj, [from interftice.] 
Containing interftices. 

In oiled papers, the interfitial divifion being 
actuated by the acceffion of oil, becometh mare 
tranfparent. Brown. 

INTERTE'XTURE. 7. /. [ixtertexo, Latin.] 
Diverfification of things mingled or wo- 
ven one among another. 

To Invertwi'ne. |v. a. (jnter and tavine, 

To IntERtwi'st, or twif.] To unite 
by twifting one in another. 


3. Interpofition; the ftate of 
pofed. 

Sound is fhut out by the intervention of that lax 
membrane, and not fuffered to pafs into the inward 
car. Holder. 

To InTERVE'RT. v.a. [ixerverto, Lat.] 
1. To turn to another courfe, 

The duke snerverted the bargain, and gave the 

poor widow of Erpenius for the books, five hundred 


Under fome concourfe of hades, pounds. Wotton, 
Whofe eae arms thick intertwin’d might | 2. To turn to another ufe. 
ield ! E y, 
From dews and damps of night his fhelter’'d head. Interview, m. ji [intrevue, French. ] 


Mutual fight; fight of each other. It is 
commonly ufed for a formal, appointed, 
or important meeting or conference. 


The day will come, when the paffions of former 
enmity bemg allayed, we Mall with ten times re- 
doubled tokens of reconciled love, thew ourfelves each 
towards other the fame, which Jofeph and the bre- 
thren of Jofeph were, at the time of their daterview 
in Egypt. Hooker. 

h is 


Milton. 
INTERVAL. n. f. (intervalle, Fr. interval- 
lam, Lat.} 

te Space between places; interftice; va- 

cuity; fpace unoccupicd; void place ; 
vacancy; vacant fpace. 

With any obftacle let all the light be now ftopped 

which pafles through any onc interval of the teeth, 


~ INT 
His fears were, that the imeruiew betwixt 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him fome prejudice. Shake/p, Henry VIII. 
Such happy interviewgand fair event 
Of love, and youth no s fongs, garlands, flow’rs, 
And charming fymphonizs, attach’d the heart 
Ot Adam. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
To INTERVO'LVE. wv. a. [intervalvo, Lat.] 
To involve one within another. 
Myttical dance] which yonder ftarry fphere, 
Of planets, and of fir'd, in all her wheels 
Refembles neareft; mazes intricate, 
Eccentrick, imtervelu’d, yet regular, 
Then mot, when moft irregular they feem. Milton, 
Jo INTERWEAVE. v. a. preter. interwove, 
pact. paf. interwoven, interwove, Or 
interweaved. [inter and weave.) ‘Vo 
mix one with another ina regular tex- 
ture; to intermingle. 
Then laid him down 
Under the hofpitable covert nigh 
OF wees thick izterwoven, 
At lait 


Words izterwove with fighs found ont their way. 
Milton. 


Milton, 


T fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and fxterwove 
With faunting honeyfuckle, 
None 
Can fay here nature ends, and art begins, 
But miz’d like th’ elements, and born like twins, 
So interweav'd, fo like, fo much the fame: 
Nene, this mere nature, that mere art, can name. 
Denbam. 


Milton. 


The proud theatres difclofe the fcene, 
Which fazerwoven Britons feem to raife, 
And fhow the triumph which their fhame difplays. 
Dryden. 

He fo iaterweaves truth with probable fétion, 
that he puts a pleafing fallacy upon us, Dryden, 

It appeared a valt ocean planted with iflands, 
that were covered with fruits and flowers, and jn- 
terwown with a thonfand little thiniog feas that 
fan among them. Addifen, 

Orchard and flower-garden lie fo mixtand inter- 
woven with one another, a3 to look like a natural 
wildernefs. Spe€ator. 

The Supreme Infinite could not make intelligent 
creatures, without implanting in their natures a 
mot ardent defire, interwoven in the fubftance of 
theis fpiritual natures, of being reunited with him- 
felf. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 

I do not altogether difapprove the interweaving 
texts of fcripture through the ftyle of your fermon. 

Swift, 
To Inverwt'sn. wv. a. [inter and wifh,] 
To with mutually to each other. 

The venom of all Repdames, gamefter’s gall, 
What tyrants and their fubjects fnrerwif, 

Ail ill fall on that man, Donne. 
INTESTABLE. adj. [inteflabilis, Latin.) 
Difqualified to make a will. 
A perfon excommunicated is rendered infamous 
and inteftuble both actively and paffively. p 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
INTE’'STATE. adj. [intefat, Fr. inteflatus, 
Lat.] Wanting a will; dying without 
a will. 

Why fhould calamity be full of words? 
—Windy attorneys to their client woes, 
Airy fueceeders to inteflare joys, 

Poor breathing orators of miferies, 

Prefent punifhntent purfues his maw, 
When furteited and fwell'd, the peacock raw, 

Ile bears into the bath; whence want of breath, 
Repletions, apoptex, inteflate death. Dryden: 


InTesTiNaL. adj. [intefinal, Fr. from 
intefline.] Belonging to the guts. 


The mouths of the laéteals are opened by the 
inteflinal tube, afieting a ftraight inftead of a fpiral 
cylinder. Arbuthnot. 


INTE'STINE. adj. [intefin, Fr. lateflinus, 
Lat.) 
1. Internal; inward; not external, - 


: 


Shakefp, 


INT 
Of thefe inward and itefine enemies to prayer, 
there are our paft fins to wound us, our prefent cares 
to diftract us, our diftempered paffions to diforder 
us, and a whole fwarm of loofe and floating ima- 
ginations to moleft us. Duppa. 
Intefline wat no more our paffions wage, 
Ev'n giddy factions hear away their rage. 
2. Contained in the body. 
Intefline ftone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 
And moon-ftruck madnefs. Milton’s Par. Loft, 
A wooden jack, which had almoit 
Loft, by difufe, the art to roat, 
A Sudden alteration feels, 
Increas'd by new inteftige wheels, Swift. 
3- Domeftick, not foreign. I know not 
whether the word be properly ufed in 
the following example of Shakefpeare: 
perhaps for mortal and intefline fhould be 
read mortal internecine. 
Since the mortal and inteffive jars 
*Twixt thy feditious countrymen and us, 
Tt hath in folemn fynods been decreed, 
T’ admit no traffick to our adverfe towns. Shak. 
But God, or Nature, while they thus contend, 
To thefe inteftine difcords put an end. Dryden. 
She faw her fons with purple death expire, 
And dreadful feries of inteffine wars, 
Inglorious triumphs and difhonet fears. Pope, 
INTESTINE. 2. /. [intcfinum, Lat. intefline, 
Fr.] The gut; the bowel: moft com- 
monly without a fingular. 
The inteflines or guts may be inflan\ed 


Pope. 


oy an 
acrid fubftance taken inwardly. Arbuthnot on Dict. 


To INTHRA'LL. v. a. [in and thrall.] 
To enflave; to fhackle; to reduce to 
fervitude. A word now feldom ufed, at 


leaft in profe. 

What though I be inthrall'd, he feems a knight, 

And will not any way difhonour me. ak. 

The Turk has fought to extinguifh the ancient 
memory of thofe people which he bas fubjeéted and 
imbrall'd. Raleigh, 

Authors to themfelves in all 

Both what they judge, and what they chufe; for fo 

1 form’d them free, and free they muft remain 

“Pill they iztbrall themfelves. Milton's Par. Lof, 

~ She foothes, but never can inthrafl my mind: 

Why may not peace and love for once be join'd? 

Petor. 
INTHRA'LMENT. x. f. [from ixthrall.] 

Servitude; flavery. 

Mofes and Aaron, fent from God tn claim 
His people from fnthrulmenc, they return 
With glory and fpoil back to their promis'd land. 

Milton, 
To lwruro'ne. v.a. [izand throne.] To 
raife to royalty; to feat on a throne: 

commonly eathrone. Í 

' One, chief, in gracious dignity ixthron'd, 

Shines o'er the reft, Á; Thomfon'e Summer. 
I'nrimacy. 2. f. [from intimate] Clofe 
` familiarity. 

Ít is in our power to confine our friendthips and 
intimacies to men of virtue. __ Rogers. 
INTIMATE. adj. [intimado, Spanifh; in- 

timur, Latin. J 


1. Inmoft; inward; inteftine. 
They knew not 
That what I mention'd was of God, I knew 
From intimate impulfe. Milton's Agonifies. 

Fear being fo intimate to our natures, it is the 

Rrongeft bond of laws, Tillorfon, 
z. Near; not kept at diftance. 

Mofes was with him in the retirements of the 
Mount, received there his private inftru€tions; and 
when the multitude were Tied away from any 
approach, he was honoured with an intimate and 
immediate admiffion, South, 

3. Familiar; clofely acquainted, 

United by this fympathetick bond, 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond, Rofcommon, 
Intimate. x. fi [intimado, Spanith; in- 
l Mime, French; jutimus, Latin] A 


© 


familiar friend; one who is teufted with 
our thoughts. 

The defign was to entertain his reafon with a 
more equal converfe, affign him an intimate whofe 
intellect as much correfponded with his as did the ` 
outward form. Gov. of the Tongue. 

To Inrimate. v. a. [#atimer, French ;~ 
intimare, low Latin.) To hint; to point 
out indireétly, or not very plainly. 

Alexander Wan Suchten tells us, that by a 
way he intimates, may be made a mercury of copper, 
not of the filver colour of other mercuries, but green. 

: Boyle. 

The names of fimple ideas and fubftances, with 
the abftraGt ideas in the mind, intimate fome real 
exiftence, from which was derived their original 
pattern. Locke. 

Tis the divinity that firs within us; 

"Tis Heav'n itfelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. — Addifon's Catae 
INTIMATELY, adw, [from intimate.] 
1. Clofely; with intermixture of parts. 
_ The fame ceconomy is obferved in the circula- 
tion of the chyle with the blood, by mixing it ix- 
timately with the parts of the fuid to which itis _ 
to be aifimilated, - Arbuthnot, 
2. Nearly ; infeparably, eo 

Quality, as it regards the mind, has its rife fiom 
knowledge and virtue, and is that which is » ore 
effential to us, and more intimately waited with 1s. 

a J Addifon’s Speciater . 
3. Familiarly; with clofe friendthip. 
INTIMATION. x. f. [ixtimation, Fr. from 
intimate.) Hint; obfcure or indireét de- 
claration or dire@ion. 
s Let him ftri@ly obferve the firt. ttirrings and 
intimations; the firt hiats and whifpers of good and 
evil that pafs in his heart. 4 South, 

OF thofe that are enly probable we have fome 
reafonable intimations; but not a demonftrative 
certainty. Woodward, 

Befides the more folid parts of learning, there 
are leveral little /zzimacions to be met with on me- 
dals. Addifon. 

INTI Mge adj. Inward; being within the 
mafs; not being external, or on the fur- 
face; internal. Not ufed. 

As to the compofition or diffolution of mixed 
bndies, which is the chief work of elements, and. 
requires an intime application of the agents, water 
hath the principality and excefs over earth. 

Digby an Bodies, 

Ta INTIMIDATE. v. a. [intimider, French; 

in and rimidus, Lat.) To make fearful; 
to daftardize; to make cowardly. 

At that tribunal ftands the writing tribe, 

Which nothing can intimidate or bribe; 
Time is the judge. Young, 

Now guilt once harbour’d in the confcious biealt, 
Untimidates the brave, degrades the great. Irene.. 

INTI'RE. 2. / [integer, Lat. entier, Fr. 
better written-entire, which fee, and all 
its deriyatives.] Whole; undiminithed ; 
broken. . z - 

The lawful power of making laws, to command 
whole politick focieties of men, belongeth fo properly 
unto the fame dmtire focieties, that for any prince to 
exercife the fame of himfelf, and not either by exprefs 
commiffion immediately and perfonally received from 
God, or elfe by anthority derived at ‘the firft from 
their confent upon whofe perfons he impofes laws, 
it is no better than mere tyranny. Hacker, 

INTI'RENESS, x». fe [ftom intire; better 
entirenefie] Wholencfs ; integrity. 

So fhall all times find me the fame ; 

Yon this intienefi better may fulfil, 
Who have the pattern with you fill. 

I'nro, prep. [in and to. ]} 

1. Noting entrance with regard to place; 

, oppofed to owt of. 
‘Water introduces into yegetables the matter it hears 
along with it, Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

R32 Acrid 


Donne, 


INT INT 


Acrid fubftances, which pafs Into the capillary | INTO'L BRANT. adj. [intolerant Ft.) Not 
tubes, muft irritate them into greater contraction, p enduring; not able to endure. n 

Noti aaa oiik a Too great moifture affects human bodies with one 

2. Noting entrance © one ting 1NtOf- elafsọfldifeafes, and too great drynefs with another; 


INT)! : 


jInrua‘cTABLeness. #. f. [from intrace 
table.) Obftinacy ; perverfenefs- 
INTRA'CTABLY. adv. [from ixtradable.) 


another. 

If iron will acquire by mere centinuance an ha- 
bitual inclination to the fte it held, how much 
more may education, being a canftant plight and 
jnarement, induce by cultom good habits sto a rea- 
fonable creature? Wotton. 

"Lo give life to that which has yet no being, is 
to frame a living creature, fafhion the parts, and 
having fitted them together, to put ¿wto them a living 

. foul. Locke. 

3. Noting penetration beyond the outfide, 
or fome attion which reaches beyond 
the fuperficies or open part. 

To look into letters already opened or dropt is held 
an ungenerous act. P Pope. 

4 Noting inclufion real or figurative. 
They have denominated fome herbs folar and fome 
Junar, and fuch like toys put /ato great words. 
Bacon, 
g. Noting a new ftate to which any thing 
is brought by the agency of a caufe. 


Compound bodies may be refolved ito other fub- 
ftances than fuch as they are divided ito by a 
oyle. 
A man muft fin himfelf into a love of other as 
fins; for a bare notion of this black art will not carry 
him fo far. South, 
Sure thou art born to fome peculiat fate, 
When the mad people rife againit the ftate, 
To look them into duty; and command 
An awful filence with thy lifted hand. Dryden. 
It concerns every man that would not trifle away 
his foul, and fool himfelf ‘zto irrecoverable mifery, 
with the greateft ferioufnels to enquire into thefe 
matters. Tillerfon. 
He is not a frail being, that he fhould be tired 
Into compliance by the force of affiduous gp tate 
matlridge. 
In hollow bottoms, if any fountains chance to rife, 
they naturally fpread themfelves izto lakes, before 
shey can find any iffue. Addifon on Italy. 
Tt would have been all irretrievably loft, was it not 
by this megas collected and brought iat one mafs. 
Woodward. 
Why are thefe pofitions charged upon me as their 
fole author; and the reader led /zto a belief, that they 
were never before maintained by any perfon of virtue ? 
Atterbury, 
It is no ways congruous, that God fhould be al- 
ways frightening men into an acknowledgment of 
the truth, who were made ta be wrought upon hy 
calm evidence. Auterbury. 
` A man may whore and drink himfelf jaro 
Atheifm’; but it is impoffible he fhould think him- 
felf into it. Bentley. 


InTo'LERABLE. adj. (intolerabilis, Latin; 
intolerable, Fre Za ] 

i, Infufferable; not to be endured; not 
to be borne; having any quality in a de- 
gree too powerful to be endured. 


If we bring into one day’s thoughts the evil of 
many, certain and uncertain, what will be and what 


will never be, our load will be as sntoleradle as it was 
unreafonable. ; Taylor, 
His awful prefence did the crowd furprize, 
Nor durft the rath fpeétator meet his eyes; 
Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway, 
So fierce, they flath'd intolerable day. Dryden. 


Some men are quickly weary of one thing: the 
4 i we? 3 
fame ftudy long continued in is as intolerable to ĪNTRAC'TABLE. 


them, as the appearing long in the fame clothes is to 
sa court lady. Locke. 
From Param’s top th’ Almighty rode, 
Intolerable day proclaim’d the God, 
2. Bad beyond fufferance. 
Inro'LERABLENESS. 2. f. [from ¢éntolera- 
ble.) Quality of a thing not to be en- 
> dared. 
InroLeRABLY. adv. [from fxtolerable:] 
To a degree beyond endurance, 


4 


Broome, 


1, Ungovernable; violent; ftubborn; ob- 


z. Unmanageable; furious. 


the powers of human bodies being limited and 
Intolerant of exceffes. Arbxthnor, 


Toln'roms. w. a. [ie and temb.) ‘To 


inclofe in a funeral monuinent; to bury. 
What commandment had the Jews forthe ce- 
remony of odours vfed about the bodies of the dead, 
after which cuftom notwithitanding our Lord was 
contented that his nwn molt precious blood fhould be 
intoms'd ? Hooker. 
Is't night’s predominance or the day's thame, 
That darknefs does the face of earth intomd ? 
Shakefpeare. 
Mighty heroes, mare majeftick hades, 
And youths éntomé'd before their father’s eyes. 
Dryden, 


To I'NTONATE. w. a. [#atono, Latin. | To 
Dia. 


thunder. ‘ 


Intonation. 2 f. (intonation, Fr. from 


intonate.| The act of thundering. Did. 


To Into'ne. v. n. [from intona, or rather 


from tone; intonner, Fr.} To make a 
flow protracted noife. 
So (wells each windpipe; afs intones to als 


Harmonick twang. Pope's Duxciad, 


To INTORT. v. a. (intortuo, Latin.} To 


twift; to wreath; ro wring. 

The brain is a congeries of glands, that feparate 
the finer parts of the blood, called animal fpirits: 
and a gland is oothing buta canal varioufl intorted 
and wound up together. rbuthnot. 

With rev’rent hand the king prefents the gold, 
Which round th’ fatorted horns the gilder roll’d. 

Pope. 


To INTO'XKICATE, v. a, [in and toxicum, 


Lat.} ‘fo inebriate; to make drunk. 
The more a man drinketh of the world, the more 
it intoxicaterh; and age doth profit rather in the 
powers of underftanding, than in the virtues of the 
will and affections. » Bacon. 
As with new wine intoxicated both, ‘ 
They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, 
Wherewith to feorn the earth, = = 
My early miftrefs, now my ancient mule, 
That ftrong Circean liquor ceafe t’ infule, 
Wherewith thou did’it intoxicate my youth. 
Denham. 
What part of wild fury was there in the bacchanals 
which we have not feen equall'd, if not exceeded by 
fome intoxicated zealots? Decay of Piety. 
Others, after having done fine things, yet fpoil 
them by endeavouring to make them better; and 
are fo intoxicated with an earneft defe of being 
above all others, that they fuffer themfelves to be 
deceived, Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Vegetables by fermentation are wrought up to 
fpirituons liquors, having different qualities from the 
plant; for no fruit taken crude has the intoxicating 
quality of wine. Arbuthnot, 


Milton, 


Intoxica'rion. n, fc [from ixtoxicate.] 


Inebriation; ebriety; the aét of making 
drunk; the ftate of being drunk. 

That king, being in amity with him, did fo burn 
in hatred towards him, as to drink of the lees and 
dregs of Perking’s intoxication, who was every where 
elfe detected. Baeon, 

Whence can this proceed, but from that beforting 
intoxication which verbal magick brings upon the 
mind. South. 
adj, [iatra@abilis, Latin; 
intraitable, French. } 


ftinate. 

To love them who tove us is fo natural a paffion, 
that even the molt iztrud?ab/e tempers obey its furce. 
Rogers. 


By what means ferpents, and other noxious anl 
more intraGable kinds, as welt as the more innocent 
and ufeful, got rogethgr. Woodward, 


Unmanageably ; ftubbornly. 


ÎNTRANQUVLLITY, xf (ix and tranquile 


lity.) Unquiernefs; want of reft. 
Jeĝatians were ufed for amufement, and allay in 

conftant pains, and torelieve that iztranguillity i 

makes men impatient of lying in their beds, Temple. 


INTRA'NSITIVE. adj. [intranfitivus, Latin. | 


[In grammar.) A verb intranfitive is that 
which fignifies an a€tion, not conceived 
as baving an effect upon any object; as, 
curro, Tron. Clarke's Latin G:ammar. 


ĪNTRANSMU'TABLE. adj. [in and tran/- 


mutable.| Unchangeable to any other 
fubftance. 

Some of the moft experienced chemilts do affirm 
quickfilver to be intranfmutable, and therefore call 
it liquor zternus, * Ray on the Creation. 


ToINTRE'ASURE, v. a. [in and freafure.) 


To lay up as in a treafury. 
There isa hiltory in all men’s lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d; 
The which obfeiv'd, aman may prophefy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their feeds 
And weak beginnings be éntrea/ured. Shake/p. 


To InTRENCH. v. x. [ix and trencher, Fr.) 


To invade; toencroach; to cut off part 
of what belongs to another; with ow. © 
Little 1 defire my fceptre thould sntrench on God's 
fovereignty, which is the only king of men’s con- 
fciences. K. Charles, 
That crawling infet, who from mud began, 
Warm'd by my beams, nd kindled inta man! 
Durft he, who docs but for my pleafure live, 
Intrench oa love, my great prerogative. Dryden. 
We are not to éntrench upen truth in any conver- 
fation, but leaft ofall with children. Locke. 


ToINTRENCH. V. A. 
1. To break with hollows. 


His face 
Deep fears of thunder had intrench'd, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. Milton's Par. Lof. 


2. To fortify with a trench: as, the allies 


were évtrenched in their camp. 


INTRENCHANT., adje [This word, which 


is, I believe, found only in Shake/peare, 
is thus explained: The ivtrenchant air 
means the air which fuddenly encroaches 
and clofes upon the fpace lett by any 
body which had pafied through it, 
Hanmer. 1 believe Shake/peare intended 
rather to exprefs the idea of indivifibility 
or invulnerablenefs, and derived sutrenz- 
chant, from én privative, and trencher, to 
cut; iatrenchant is indeed properly wot 
cutting, rather than sot zo be cut; but this 
is not the only inftance in which Shake- 
fpeate confounds words of a&ive and 
paffive fignification.] Not to be divided ; 
not to be wounded; indivifible. 


As eafy may ft thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen fword imprefs, as make me bleed, 
Skhake/peare. 


[NTRE'NCHMENT, 2. fe [from intrench.] 


Fortification with a trench. 


InTRE'PIO. adj, [ivirepide, Fr. intrepidus, 


Lat.] Fearlefs; daring ; bold; brave, 
Argyle 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 

Of fulphurous war, on Tenier’s dreadful field. Téamf, 


IntrePiorry. a. fe [intrepidité, Fr.) 


Fearleffnefs; courage; boldnefs. 

Tcould not fufficiently wonder at the imtrepidity 
of thefe diminutive mortals, who durft venture to 
walk upon my body, without trembling. Gulliver, 

InTRE- 


INT 


“Inraepypyy. adv. [from intrepid.) Fear- 
lefsly ; boldly; daringly. 

* — He takes the globe for the feene; he launches 
forward intrepidly, like, one to whom no place is 
new, Pope. 

intricacy. m. fe [from intricate.] State 
of being entangled; perplexity; invo- 
lution; complication of faćts or notions. 

The part of Ulyffes in Homer's Odyffey is much 
admired by Ariftotle, as perplexing that fable with 
very «greeable plots and intricacies, by the may ad- 
ventures ip his voyage, and the fubtilty of his be- 

1 haviour Addifon. 

INTRICATE, adj. (intricatus, Latin. ] 
Entangled; perplexed; involved; com- 
plicated; obfcure. 

Much ofthat we are to fpeak may feem to a num- 
ber perhaps tedious, pefhapsobfeure, dark, and iniri- 
eate, Hooker. 

His ftile was fit to convey the moft éxtricare buli- 
nefs to the underitanding with the utmoft clearnefs. 

___ Addifon. 

To 'xtricate. [from the adje@tive.] To 
perplex; to darken. Not proper, nor in 
ule. 


Alterations of firnames, have fo intricated, or 
rather obfcured, the truths of our pedigrees, that it 
will be no little hard labour to deduce them. Camden. 

I'ntricarery. adv. [from intricate.) 
With involution of one in another; with 
ay Wes : 

That variety of factions into which we are fo in- 
tricately engaged, gave occafion to this difeourfe, 

Swift. 
Unvricateness. 2. f. [from fatricate.] 
Perplexity ; involution ; obfeurity. 
He found fuch inieieateneft, that he could fee no 
way to lead him out of the maze. Sidney. 
INTRIGUE. ». J- [Fatrigue, raj 
1. A plot; a private tranfaétion in which 
many patties are engaged; ufually an 
affair of love. 

Thefe are the grand intrigues of man, 

Thefe his huge thoughts, and tlicfe his vaft defires. 
Flatman, 

A young fellow long made Jove, with much artifice 
and intrigue, to a rich widow. Addifen’s Guai dian. 

The hero of a comedy is reprefented victorious in 


all his intrigues. — Swift, 
Now love 1s dwindled to intrigue, 
And marriage growo a money league. Swift. 


2. Intricacy; complication. Little in ufe. 
Though this vicinity of ourfelves to ourfelves can- 

not give us the full profpeét of ail the imrigues uf our 
nature, yet we have much more advantage to know 


ourfelves, than to know other things withour us. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


3. The complication or perplexity of a 
fable or poem; artful involution of 
feigned tranfaction. 

As caufes are the beginniog of the action, the 
oppofite defigns agatnft that of the hero are the mid- 
dle of it, aad form that difficulty or #ztrigue. which 
makes up the greateft part of the poem. Pope. 

To Ixtaicue. v. x. (intriguer, Fr. from 
the noun.] To form plots; to carry on 
private defigns, commonly of love. 

Intridcuer. 2. /. [intrigueur, Fr. from in- 
trigue.) One who bufies himfelf in pri- 
vate tranfactions; one who forms plots ; 
one who purfues women. 

I defire that imriguers will aot make a pimp. of 


my lion, and convey their thoughts to one another, , 
Addifen, 


Intri'curncLy. adv, [from intrigue.) 
With intrigue; with fecret plotting. 

IN FRINSECAL., adj. [satrinfecus, Lat. 
intrinfeque, Fr. This word is now gene- 
rally written satrinfical, contrary to etymo- 


logy. ] J 


1 


INT 


t. Internal; folid; natural ; not accidental ; 
not merely apparent. i 
Thefe meafure the lawsof God not by the irtrin= 
fecal goodnefs and equity of them, but by reluctancy 
and oppofition which they find in their own hearts 
againttthem, Tillotfon, 
The near and intrinfecal, and convincing argu- 
ment of the being of God, is from human nature it- 
felf, Bentley. 
z. Intimate; clofely familiar. Out of ufe. 
He falis into fntrinfeeal fociety with Sir John 

Graham, who diffuaded him from marriage, 
Wotton, 

Sir Fulk Greville was a man in appearance iz- 
trinfecal with him, ot at leait admitted to his me- 
Jancholy hours. Worten. 

INTRI'NSECALLY. avy. [from ixtrinfecal.| 

1. Internally; naturally; really. 
A lye is a thing abfolutely and fntrinfecally evil. 
South. 

Every nne of his pieces is an ingot of gold, fatrin- 
fecally and folidly valuable. Prior. 

2. Within; at the infide. 

In his countenance no open alteration ; but the lefs 
he fhewed without, the more it wrought ifrinfe- 
cally. ittor. 

if once bereaved of motion, matter cannot of itfelf 
acquire it again; nor till it be thruft by fome other 
budy from without, or intrinfecally moved by anim- 
material felf-active fubftance that tan pervade it. 

Bentley. 
INTRI'NSICE. adj. (intrinfecas, Lat.] 
t. Inward; internal; real; true.* 

Intrinfick goodnefs confifts in accordance, and fin 
in contrariety to the fecret will of God, as well as to 
his revealed. i Hammond's Fundamentals, 

z. Not depending on accident; fixed in 
the nature of the thing. 

The difference between worth and merit, ftri&tly 
taken; that, is a man’s intrinfick, this, his cur- 
rent value. Grew. 

His fame, like gold, the more ‘tis tried 
The more thall its fntrinfick worth proclaim. Prier. 

Beautiful as a jewel fet in gold, which, though it 
adds little to intrinfick value, yet Improves the luftre, 
and attraéts the eyes of the beholder. Rogers, 

Intri'nsecate. adje [This word feems 
to have been ignorantly formed between 
intricate and intrinjecal.| Perplexed; en- 
tangled. Not in ufe. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 

Too intrinfecate Vunloofe.  Shakefp. King Lear. 
Come, mortal wretch, 

Wath thy tharp teeth this knot intrinficate 

Of life atonce untye. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra, 

To INTRODU'CE. v. a. [introduco, Lat. 
introduire, French. ] 

1. To conduct or other into a place, dr to a 

erfon. 

Mathematicians of advanced fpeculations may 
have other ways to éatsoduce into their miads ideas of 
infinity. | pa Locke. 

Ze To bring fomething into,notice or prac- 
tice. 

This vulgar error whofoever is able to reclaim, he 
fhall insrcduce a new way of cure, preferving by 
theory as well as practice. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

An author who thouid introduce a fport of words 
upon the Nage, would meet with fmall applaufe. 

g Brosme, 

3. To produce; to give oecafion to. 

Whatfoever introduces habitsin children, deferves 
the care and attention of their governors. Locke. 

4. To bring into writing or difeourfe by 
proper prcparatives. 

I he will introduce himfelf by prefaces, we cannot 
help it. Layer's Trial, 

INTRODUCER, mf. [intrcduGeur, Fr. from 
introduce.) 

yt. One who conducts another to a place or 

i perfon, 


a? 
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INT 

z. Any one who brings any thing , into 
practice or notice. oe 

__ The beginning of the Earl of Effex I muft attri- 
bute to. my lord of Leicefter; but yetas an intro 
ducer or fupporter, not as a teacher. Wotton. 

It is commonly charged upon the army, that the 
beattly vice of drinking to excefs hath been lately, 
from their example, reftored among us; but who- 
ever the introducers were, they have fuccecded to a 
miracle, Swift. 

{ntropu‘ctron n. fi [intredudtion, Fr. 
intrida@io, Lat.] A 

1, ‘The act of conducting or nfhering to any 
place or perfon ; the ftate of being ufhered 
or condutted. k 

2. The att of bringing any new thing 
into notice or practice, : 

The arcbifhop of Canterbury had purfued the ir- 
troduétion of the liturgy and the canons into Seut= 
land with great vehemence, Clarendon, 

3. ‘Ihe preface or part of a book contain- 
ing previous matter, 

Intropu'ctive. adje [introdudtif, Fr. 
from in:rcduce.]) Serving as the means 
to fomething elfe. 

The truths ot Chrift crucified, is the Chriftian’s 
philofophy, and a good life is the Chriftian’s Logick 3 
that great inftrumental introdyéfive art, that muft 
guide the mind into the former. South. 

IntRoovu'ctory. adj. [from sxsredudius, 
Lat.] Previous; ferving as a means to 
fomething further. : 

This introduéory difcoufe itfelf is to be but an 
effay, not a book. Boyle. 

Inrrocre’ssion. xe f. [rxtrogreffio, Lat.] 
Entrance; the act of entering. 

INTROT. n.f. [introit, Ft.) ‘The begin- 
ning of the Mafs; the beginning of pub- 
lick devotions. : 

INTROMI'SSION, zf. [intromifio, Lat.) 

t. The act of fending in. 

If fight be caufed by iztromiffion, or receiving in 
the form of that which is feen, conteary fpecies or 
forms fhould bs received confufedly together, which 
Ariflotle thews to be abfurd. Peachum. 

All the reafon that | cauld ever hear alleged hy the 
chief factors for a general iztromiffion of all fects and 

_ perfuafions into our communion, 1s, that thafe who 
feparate from us are ftitf and obitinate, and will not 
fubmit tothe rules of our church, and that theretore 
they fhould be taken away. South. 

2. In the Scottifh law. The a&t of inter- 
meddling with another's effects; aš, he 
foall te broxght to an account for bis intro- 
miffions avith juch an eflate. i 

To 'NTROMIT. voa. [intromitto, Lat,] t 

1. To fend in; toletin; to admit. 

2. To allow to enter; to be the medium by 
which any thing enters. 

Glafs in the window intromits light without cold 
to thofe in the room. older 

‘Vinged bodies and liquors reflect fome forts of rays, 
and intromit or tranfmit other forts. Newton, 

To INTROSPE'CT. V. a. [introfpectus, Lat.] 
To take a view of the infide. 

Introsre/ction. x. f. [from ixtrofpea.] 
A view of the infide. J 

‘The adtings of the mind or imagination itfelf, by 
way vf reflection or intrefpeétion ol themielves, are 
difeernible by man. Hale, 

} was torced ta make an intr o/peGfion into my own 
mind, aud into that idea of beauty which I have 
formed in my own imagination. Dryden. 

IntRove/nient. adj. [intro and vento, 
Latin.] Entering; coming in. 

Scarce any condition which is not exhaufled and 
obfcured, from the cominixture of ixtrovenienr nas 
tions, either by commerce or conqueft, Browne 


To IN VRU'DE, w, x, [intrude, Latin. ] 
1. To 


7 ws | 
1. To come in unwelcome by a kind of 
violence; to enter without invitation or 


permiffion. 

Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 

And manners, to /eirude where I am grac'd. 
Shakefp. 

The Jewith religion was yet in poffeflion; and 
therefore that this might fo enter, as not to intrude, 
it waa to bring its warrant from the fame hand of 
omnipotence. Scuth. 

2. It is followed by ox before perfons, or 
perfonal poffeffions. 

Forgive me, fair one, if officious friendthip 

` Futrudes om your repofe, and comes thus late 
Fo greet you with the tidings of fuccefs. Rowe. 
-Some thoughts rife and intrude upon us, while we 
Thun them ; others fly trom us, when we would hold 
them, Warts, 
3. To encroach: to force in uncalled or 
‘unpermitted : fometimes with into. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a vo- 
Juntary hnmility, and worfhipping of angels, intru- 
ding into thofe things which he hath notfeen, by his 
flefhly mind. Col, ii. 18. 

Yo Inrrv'pe. w. a. To force without 
right er welcome; commonly with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

Not to intrude one’s felf into the myfteries of 
Government, which the princes keep fecret, is repre- 
ented by the winds fhut up in a bull hide, which 
the companions of Ulyffes would needs be fo foolith 
as to pry into. Pape. 

INTRUDER, 2 f. [from intrude] One 
who forces himfelf into company or 
affairs without right or welcome. 

Unmannerly intruder as thou art!  Shakefpeare. 

Go, bafe intruder ! over-weening flave | 
Beftow thy fawning fmiles on equal mates. Shak. 

They were but intruders upon the poffeffion, du- 
ging the minority of the heir; they knew thofe lands 
were the rightful inheritance of that young lady, 

Davies on Ireland, 

Will you, a bold intruder, never learn 

Fo know your bafket, and your bread difcern ? 
Dryden. 

She had feen a great variety of faces: they were 
all ttrangers and intruders, fuch as fhe had no ac- 
guaintance with. Locke, 

The whole fraternity of writers rife up in arms 
‘againit every new intruder into the world of fame. 

Addifon’s Freeholder. 


Inrru’sion, a, f. [intrufion, Fr. intrufio, 
Lat 


3- The a€t of thrufting or forcing any 
thing or perfon into any place or ftate. 

Many excellent ftrains have been joftled off by the 
Intruficns of poetical fi&tions. Brows, 

The feparation of the parts of one body, upon the 
antrufon of another, and the change from reft to 
motion upon impulfe, and the like, feem to have 
fome connection, Locke. 

2. Encroachment upon any perfon or place; 
unwelcome entrance; entrance without 
invitation or permiffion. 

I think myfelf in better plight for a lender than 
you are, the which hath fomething. emboldened 
me to this unfeafoned intrufion; for they fay, if 
money go before, all ways do lie open. 

Shakefpeare, 

Frogs, lice, and flies, muft all his palace fil 
With loath’d itrufien. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

How's this, my fon ? Why this ntrujion ? 

Were not my orders that I fhould be private ? 
a Addif. Cato. 

1 may clofe, after fo long an ixtru/iox upon your 
meditations, Weake's Preparation for Death, 

3- Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of 
any thing. 

Tt will be faid, I handle an art no way fuitable 
either to my employment or fortune, and fo itand 
charged with /aerujiex and impertinency. arton. 

To Inrru'st. v. a. [in and traf.) To 
treat with confidence; to charge with 


any fecret commiffion, or thing of value : 


INTUITIVE. adj. [istuitivus, low Lat. intu- 


INTUITIVELY, adv. 


INT 
as, we Wie another with fomething ; or 
We intruf? f{omething zo another. 

His majefty had a folicitous care for the payment 
of his debts ; though in fuch a manner, that none of 
the duke’s officers were intra/fed with the knowledge 
of it. Clarendon, 

Receive my counfel, and fecurely move; 

Tatvuf? thy fortune to the pow'rs above. Dryden. 

Are not the lives of thole, who draw the fword 
In Rome’s defence, intrufied to our care? Addif, 

He compofed his billet-doux, and at the time 
appointed went toJutrx/? it tothe hands of his con-' 
fident, Arbuthnot, 
Instui'tion. me f. (intuitus, intueor, Lat.] 
1. Sight of any thing; ufed commonly of 

mental view. Immediate knowledge. 

At our rate of judging, St. Paul had paffed fos a! 

moft malicious perfecutor; whereas God faw he dld 

“it ignorantly in unbelief, and upon that darwitien had 
mercy on him. Government of the Tongue. 
The truth of thefe propofitions we know by a bare 
fimple intwiticn of the ideas, and fuch propofitions are 
called felf-evident. Locke. 
De et we not obtained by dedudtion 
of reafon, but inftantaneunfly accompany -| 


ing the ideas which are its object. 

All knowledge of caufes is dedudtive ; for we know 
none by fimple intwition, but through the mediation 
of their effects; for thecaufality itfelf is infenfible. 

Glanville, 

Difcourfe was then almoft as quick as fatwition. 

South, 
He their fingle virtues did furvey, 


By intuition in his own large breaft. Dryden. 


itif, Fr. | 
t. Seenby the mind immediately without the 
intervention of argument or teftimony. 

Immediate perception of the agreement and difa- 
greement of two ideas, is when, by comparing them 
together in our minds, we fee their agreement or 
difagreement; this therefore is called /atwitive know- 
ledge. Locke, 

Lofty flights of thoughts, and almoft intuitive per- 
ception of abfirufe notions, or ezalted difcuveries of 
mathematical theorems, we fornetimes fee eziftent in 
one perfon. Bentley. 

z. Seeing, not barely believing. 

Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehenfipn 
of things not feen, ended with the /xtxitive vifion of 
God in the wer! ta come. _  Eheeker, 

3. Having the power of difcovering truth 
immediately without ratiocination, 

The rule of ghoitly or immaterial natures, as 
fpirits and angels, ia their imsxisive intelleétual 
Judgment, concerning the amiable beauty and high 
goodnefs of that object, which, with un{prakable joy 
and delight, doth fer them on work. locker, 

+ The foul receives 
Difeurfive or Jntuitive. Miiton, 
vs TEA dle Fr.j 
_ Without deduion of reafon; by imme- 
diate perception. 

That our love is fuund and fincere, that it cometh 
from a pure heart, and a good confcience, and a faith 
unfeigned, who can pronounce, faving only the 
fearcher of all men’s hearts, who alone intuitively 
doth know in this kind who are his? Looker. 

God Almighty, who fees all things intuitively, 
does not want logical helps. Buker on Learning. 

Inrume’scence. 2 m. fe [intume/cence, Fr. 
Intumy'scency. § fatumefco, Lat. |Swell; 
tumour; the act or ftate-of felling. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at the 
bottom, as they are more hardly or ently moved, 
they varioufly begin, continue or end their énteme/- 
cencics, - Brown. 

This fubterranean heat caufes a great rarefaction 
and intumefcence of the water of the abyfs, putting 
it into very great commotions, and occafions ai 
earthquake, Woodward, 

InvurGs'scence. s. f. [in and targe/co, 
con Swelling; the at or ftate of. 
ing i 


fwel t 


INV 


Not by attenuation of the upper part of the fea, bet 
inturge/cencies caufed, firt at the bottom, and carry- 
ing the upper part of it before them. Brown, 

Inru'se. n, f. [intufus, Lat.] Brnife. 
She did fearch the fwelling bruze, 
And having fearch’d the intufe deep, 
She bound it with her fearf, 
To Invrwi'ne. v, a. [in and zwine.) 
1. To twift, or wreath together. 

This opinion, though falfe, yet fatwined with a 
trw, that the fouls of men do never perilh, abated 
the fear of death in them, Hooker, 


2. To be inferted by being wreathed or 


twiftcd. 
The veft and veil divine, 
Which wand’ring foliage and rich Row’rs inravine. 
Dryden, 


Spenfer, 


| To INVA'DE. w. a. [invado, Latin.] 


1. To attack a country ; to make an hoftile 


entrance. 
He will invade them with troops. Habb. 
Should he invade any part of their country, he 


would foon fee that nation upin arms. Knolles 
With dang’rous expedition they invade 
Heav’n whole high walls fear no afault. Milton, 


Thy race in times tocome 
Shall fpread the conquefts of imperial Rome; 
Rome, whofe afcending tow’rs fhall heav'’n irvude, 
Involving earth and ocean in her fhade. Dryden, 
Encouraged with fuccefs, he invades the province 


of philofophy. Dryden. 
n vain did nature’s wife command 

Divide the waters from the land, 

if daring thips, and men prophane, 

Drvade th’ inviolable main. Dryden, 


2. To attack; to aflail; to affauli, 
There fhall be fedition among men, and invading 
one another; they Mhail not regard their kings. 
2 Efdras, 
Thou think’ ‘tis much, that this contentious 
ftorm 
Invades us to the fkin; fo ‘tis to thee: 
But where the greater malady is fia’d, 
The leffer is fearce felt, Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
3. To violate by the firt aét of hoitility ; 
to attack, not defend. - 
Your foes are fuch, as they, not you, have made; 
And virtue may repel, though not invade. Dryden, 


Inva'pER. zy. [from invado, Latin. ] 
1. One who enters with hoftility into the 


poffeffions of another. 

The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not 
endure; neither durt they, as izvaders, land in 
Ireland. Bacon, 

Their. piety 
In fharp conteft of battle found no aid 
Againtt invaders. Milton's Paradife Lef. 

That knowledge, like the coal from the altar, 
ferees only to embroil and confume the facrilegious 
invaders, Decay of Piety, 

Were he loft, the naked empire 
Would be a prey capos’d to all invaders, 

Denham's Sophy. 

The country about Attica was the moit barren of 
any in Greece, through which means it happened 
that the natives were never expelled by the fury of 
invaders, Swift, 

Secure, by William's care, let Britain ftand; 

Nor dread the bold inwader’s hand. Prior. 

Efteem and judgment with ftrong fancy join, 

To call the fair favader iv; 
My darling favourite inclination, too, 
All, all confpiring with the foe. 

2. An aflailant. 

3. Encroacher; intruder. 

The fubftance was formerly comprifed in that un- 
compounded ttyle, but afterwards prudently enlarged 
for the repelling and preventing heretical iavaders, 


Granville, 


Hammond. 
Invace’scence. m. fa [invalefeo, Latin.] 
- Strength; health; force. Dia. 


INVALID. adj, [invalide, French; ir- 
walidus, Latin.] ` Weak; of no weight or 


cogency. 
ean But 


INV 


vs But this I urge, 
Admittiag motion in the heav'ns, to flew 
Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov'd. 


INV 


By gafsiaz nations hated and obey’d, 
Lords of the defarts that their fwords had made. 
Arbuthnot. 


Mileen.| Invelcrive. 2. f. [imveftive; French; in- 


Jo INVA'LIDATE, G a. [from invalid.) 
To weaken; to deprive of force or effi- 
cacy. 

"To ixvalidate {uch a confequence, forie thin 
might be fpecioufly enough alledged. Bozle. 

Tell a man, paffionately in love, that he is 
jilted, briog a feore of witneffes of the falfehood 
of his miftrefs, and itis ten to one but three kind 

+ words of her’s, thall invalidate all their tcftimonies. 

Loeke, 


Ixvatioe. x. f. [French.] One difabled 
by ficknefs or hurts. 

What beggar in the invalides, 

With lamenels broke, with blindnefi fmitten, 

_ Wifh'd ever decently to die? Prior, 

Txvaniprry. a. f- [iz and validity; inva- 
lidité, Fr.] 

1. Weaknefs; want of cogency. 

2. Want’ of bodily ftrength. This is no 
Englifh meaning. 

He ordered, that none who could work fhould be 
idle; and that none who could not work, by age, 
ficknefs, or invalidity, fhould want. Temple, 

INVALUABLE. adj. [iz and waluable.} Pre- 
cious above eftimation; ineftimable. 


The faith produced by terrour would not be fo 


free an att as it ought, lo which are annexed all 
the glorious and invaluable privileges of believing. 
Atterbury. 
Isva/aiaBLe. adj. [in and warius, Lat, 
invariable, F.| Unchangeable; conftant. 
Being not able to defign times by days, months, 
or years, they thought beft to determine thefe 
alterations by fome known and iavariable figns, and 
fuch they conccive the rifing and fetting of the 
fised ftars. ` Brown, 
+ The rule of good and evi) would not appear uniform 
and invariable, but different, according to men’s 
different complexions and inclinations. Atrerbury. 
InvaleraBLleness. x. /. [from invariable. | 
Immutability; conftancy. 
Isva/RiaBLy. adv. {from ixvariable.] Un- 
changeably ; conftantly. 


He, who fteers his courfe invariably by this rule, 


takes the fureft way to make all men praife him. 


3 Atterbury. 
Inva’sion. x. /. [invafion, French; teuda, 
Latin. ] 
1. Hoftile entrance upon the rights or pof- 
feffions of another; hoftile encroachment. 
We made an izvafion upon the Cherethites. 
z Sam. xxx. 
Reafon finds a fecret grief and remorfe from every 
invafiom that fin makes upon innoceoce, and that 
mult render the firt entrance and admifiion of fin 
unealy. Som, 
The nations of th’ Aufonian fhore 
Shall hear the dreadful remour from afar, 
Ofarm'd fmvafion, and embrace the war. 


Dryden's Fac 


William the Conqueror invaded England about 
the year 1060, which means this; that taking the 
duration from our Saviour's time "till now, for one 
entire length of time, it (hews at what diftance this 
invafion was from the two extremes. Locke, 


2. Attack of a difcafe. 
What demonftrates the plague to be endemial to 
Egypt, is its ixvafion and going off at certain fcafons. 


Arbuthnat, . 


Inva'sive. adj. (from ixvade.} Entering 
hoftilely upon other men’s poffeffions ; 
not defenfive. P 

I muft come clofee to my purpofe, and net make 
more invafive wars abroad, when, like Itsnnibal, | 
am called back to the defence of my couotry. 

Dryden, 
Let other monarchs, with frva/ive bands, 
Eien their people,.and extend their lands; 


Inve’crive. adj. [from the noun. 


To INVE'IG 


vediva, low Latin. J 


1. A cenfure in fpeech or writing; a re- 


proachful accufation. 

Plain men defiring to ferve God as they ought, 
but being not fo fkilful as to unwind themfelves, 
where the fnares of glofing {peech do lie to entangle 
them, are in mind nota little troubled, when they 
hear fo bitter invediver againft that which this 
church hath taught them to reverence as holy, to 
approve as lawful, and to obferve as behoveful for the 
exercife of Chriflian duty, Hooker. 

li we take fatyr, in the general fignification of the 
word, for an inveéfive, *tis almoft as old as verfe, 

Dryd, Juv. 


2. It is ufed with againft. 


So defp’rate thieves, all hopelels of their lives, 
Breathe out ieveétives ’gainf? the officers. 
Shakefp. Henry V1. 
Cafting off vefpe€t, he fell into bitter inveives 
againf? the Freach king. Bacon's Henry VU. 


3. Lefs poral with aż, 
1 


Whilt we condemn others, we may indeed be in 
the wrong; and then all the fzvecives we make at 
their fuppofed errours fall back ‘with a rebounded 
force upon ourown real ones. Decay si r 

a- 


tirical; abufive. 
Let him rail on; let his srveétive mules 


Have four-and-twenty letters to abufe. Dryden. 


Inve’crive Ly. adv. Satirically ; abufively. 


Thus moft invedively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court; 
Yea, and of this our life; fwearing that we d 
Ace mere ufurpers, tyrants. Shakefpeare, 
bie aa, [rerba] To 
utter cenfure or reproach: with againft, 
l cannot blame him for inveig4ing fo fharply 
agairff the vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden, 
He inveighs feverely againf? the folly of parties, 
in retaining feoundrels to retail their lyes. Arbuthnot, 


InveicHeR. a f. [from inveigh.| Vehe- 


ment railer, 
One of thele izveighers againft mercury, in feven 


weeks, could not cure one {mall herpes in the face, 
Wifeman, 


To INVE'IGLE. w. a. [inxvogliare, Stal. 


Minfhew; aveugler, or exaveugler, Fr. 
Skinner and Funius.} To perfuade to 
fomething bad or hurtful; to whcedle; 


to allure; to feduce. 
Moft falfe Dueffa, royal richly dight, 
That ealy was to inveigle weaker fight, 
Was, by her wicked arts and wily fki, , 
Too falfe and ftrong for earthly {kill or might. 
Fairy Queen. 
Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him. 
Shake/peare, 
Yet have they many baits and guileful {pells, 
To inveigle and invite th’ unwary fenfe 
Of them that pafs unweeting by the way. Milton. 
Both right able e 
T?’ inveigle and draw in the rabble, Hudibras. 
Thofe drops of prettinefs, (catteringly {priokled 
amongft the creatures, were defigned to exalt our 
conceptions, not /rveig/e or detain our paffions. 
oyle, 
I leave the ufe of garlick to fuch as are sie fed 
into the goutby the ufe of too much drinking. 
© Temple. 
The inveigling a woman, before the iscome to 
years of difcretion, thould be as erintinal as the fe- 
ducing of her before fhe is ten years old. SpeGfaror. 


Invercier. #, f. [from inveigle.] Seducer ; | 


deceiver; allurer to ill. j 


Being prefented to the Emperor for his admirable 
beauty, the prince clapt him up as his invergler, 


Sandys. 
ToINVE'NT. v, a, (inventer, Fr, invenio, 
Latin. ] 
2 


4. To light on; to meet with. 


2. A forger. 
INVENTION., wf. [inveniior, French 3. in- 


ig Forgery ; fiction. 


INV 


ite Todifcover; to find out; to excogitate; 


to produce fomething not made before. 
The fubftance of the fervice of God, fo far forth 

asit hath in it any thing more than the law of reafon 

doth teach, may not be invented of men, but muft 

be received from God himfelf. t Hocker. 
By their count, which lovers books ivent, 

The (phere of Cupid forty years contains. Spenfer. 
Matter of mirth enough, though there were none 

She could devife, and thoufand ways invent 

To feed her foolifh humour and vain jolliment. 

Fairy Queen. 

Woe to them that invent 10o themfelves inftrumenta 


of mufick. - Amo 
` We may invent 

With what more forcible we may offend 

Our enemies. Mitton. 


In the motion of the bones in their articulations, 
a twofold liquor is prepared for the inunction of their 
heads; both which make up the moft apt mixture, 
for this ufe, that can be invented or thought uron, 
ay. 
Ye fkilful mafters of Machaon’s race, in 
Who Nature’s mazy intricacies trace, 
‘By manag’d fire and late invented eyes. Blackmore. 
But when long time the wretches thoughts refin’d, 
When want had fet an edge upon their mind, 
‘Then ate cares their working thoughts ¢m- 
loy'd, A 
And a Sitch each invented, all enjoy’d. Creech. 
The thip, by help of a fcrew, invented by- 
Archimedes, was launched into the water, 
Arbuthnot, 


2. To forge ; to contrive falfely ; to fabri- 


cate. 
I never did fuch things as thofe men have ma- 
licioufly #rwented againft me. _ _ Sufan, xliii. 
Here is a ftrange figure invented, againit the 
plain fenfe of the words. Stilling fleet. 


3. To feign; to make by the imagination. 


I would invent as bitter fearching terms, 
With full as many figns of deadly hate, 
As lean-fac’d envy in her loathfome caye. Shake 

Hercules’s meeting with Pleafure and Virtue was 
invented by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and 
in the firft dawnings of philofophy. Addifon. 
Not ufed. 
` Far off he wonders what them makes fo glad: 
Or Bacchus’ merry fruit they did izvent, 

Or Cybel’s frantick rites have made them mad. 


Spenfer. 


Inve'nror. x. f. [from izventeur, French. ] 
t. One who produces fomething new; a 


devifer of fomething not known before. 
As atranflator, he was juft; as an inventor, hë 
was rich. ' Garth. 


ventio, Latin.) 


te Excogitation ;the a& or power. of pro- 


ducing fomething new. 

O for a mufe of fire, that would afcend ~ * - 
The brighteft heaven of favention! Shakefp, 
By improving what was writ before, B 
Invention labours lefs, but judgment more, 11 = 

: Rofcammmon, 
Invention is a kind of mufe, which,‘ bing pol- 
feffed of the other advantages common to her, fiters, . 
and being warmed by. the fire: o* Apollo, is raifed 
higher than the reft, Drydens. 
Mine is th? favention of the charming lyre: 
Sweet notes and heav’nly numbers J infpire. 
Dryden. 
The chief excellence of ‘Virgil is judgment,’ of- 
, Homer is invention. a a, a’ Pot 


2. Difcovery.. + 


Nature hath provided feveral glandules to feparate 
fpittle from the blvod, and no lefs than four-pair 
of channels to convey it into the mouth,, which are 
of a late /evention. and called duéus falivales, 

Ray on the Creation. 


We hear our blaody coufins, not confefling 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers g 
With frange invention, Shuke/p. a 

á 1 


A 


INV 


TE thou can’t accufe, 
Do it without iavention fuddenly. 
4. The thing invented. 
The garden, a place not fairer in natural orna- 
menta than artificial ieventions. Sidney. 
Dh! invention all admir’d; and each how he 
+ To be th’ inventor mifs'd, fo eafy it feem’d 
„Once found, which yet unfound moft would have 


Shake/p. 


thought 
Impoffible. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Inventive. adj. (inventif, Fr. from 
invent.) 


1. Quick at contrivance; ready at expe- 
dients. 

Thole have the iaventive/? beads for all purpofes, 
and roundel toagues in all matters. Afcham. 

That inventive head 

Her fatal image from the temple drew, 

The Meeping guardisns of the caftle flew. Dryden, 
<The inventive god, who never fails his part, 
Infpires the wit, when once he watms the heart. 

= Dryden, 
2 Having the power of excogttation or 
fion. 

As he had an i»ventive brain, fo there never 
lived any man that believed better thereof, and of 
himfelf. . Raleigh. 

Realon, remembrance, wit, inventive art, 

No nature, but immortal, can imparts Denbam. 
INVENTOR. xef. (inventor, Latin.) 
a. A finder out of fomething new. 

written likewife inventer. ° 

Wehave the ftatue of your Columbus, that dif- 
covered the Weft Indies, alfo the inventor of hips: 
your Munk, that was the /nveator of ordnance, and 
of gunpowder. - Bacon. 

Stadious they appeat 
Of arts that polith life ; ieventors rare, 

Unmindful of their maker. Miltcn's Paradife Left. 

Why are thefe pofitions charged upon me as their 
fole author and inventor, and the reader led into a 
belief, that they were never before maintained by 
any perfon of virtue? Atterbury. 

2. A contriver; aframer. In an ill fenfe. 

In this upfhot, purpofes miftook, 

Fall’n on th’ inventors” heads. Shakefpeare. 
InvenToR'IALLY. adv. [from fnveutory, 
whence perhaps ivventorial.) In manner 
of an inventory. 

To divide frventoriatly, would dizzy the arith- 
~ metick of memory. Shakefp. Hamlet, 
INVENTORY. 2 f. [inventoire, French ; 
` faventorium, Lat.) An account or cata- 

logue of moveables. : 

I found, 

Forfooth, an inventory, thus importing, 

The feveral parcels of his plate. Shake/p. 

> The leannefs that afflicts us, the object of our 

mifery, is as an inventury to particularize their 
abundance, our fofferings is a gain to them, 

A Shakefp, Coriolanus, 


It is 


a 


©" Whoe'er looks, 


For them elves dare not go, o'er Cheapfide hooks, 
peSball find their wardrobe’s inventory, Denne, 
Ye were of much confequence to have fuch an in- 
ventory of nature, wherein, as, on the one hand, 
nothing fhould be wanting, fo nothing repeated on 
the other. Grew's Mufaenm. 
In Perfia the daughters of Eve are reckoned in 
the inventory of their goods and chatiles; and it is 
vfval, when a man fells a bale of lilk, to tofs half a 
jy dozen women into the bargain. Addifon. 
Jo In'venTory. v. a. [inventorier, Fr.) 
To regifter; to place ina catalogue. 
F will give out divers fchedules cf my beauty: 
2 ithal be ineentoried, and every particle and utenGl 
Yabeli'd. Shakefp. 
A man looks on the tove of his friend as one ul 
= ‘the richeft poffeflrons: the philofopher thought 
friends were to be inventoried as wellias goods, 
y : Gow, of the Tongue. 
Inve'nrress. ne fi [ivventrice, Fr. from 
toventor.) A female'that invents, 


INV 


The arts with all thele retinue of leffer trades, 
hiftory and tradition tell ua when they had their 
beginning; and how many of their inventors and 
inventreffes were deified. x Burnet. 

Cecilia came, 
Invrntrefi of the vocal frames 
The {weet enthufiatt, from her facred ftore, 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds. Dryden. 

Invelrse. adj (inverfe, Fr. irverfus, Lat.) 
Inverted ; ame | oppofed to dired. 
It is fo called in proportion, when the 
fourth term is fo much greater than the 
third, as the fecond is lefs than the firft; 
or fo much lefs than the third as the 
fecond is greater than the firft. 

Every part of matter tends to every part of matter 
with a torce, which is always in a direct proportion 
of the quantity of matter, and an inverfe eat 
proportion of the diftance. rarth, 

INVERSION, 2. fe [inverfion, Fr. inverfo, 
Latin. 

r. Change of order or time, fo as that the 
lat is frt, and firft laft. 

If he fpeaks truth, it is upon a fubtle inverfion of 
the precept of God, to do good that evil may come 
of it. Brown. 

‘Tis juft the ieverfisn of an act of parliament; 
your lordfhip firit figned it, and then it was paffed 
ainong the lords and comimons. Dryden, 

2. Change of place, fo that each takes che 
room of the other. 

To INVE'RT. v. a. |irverto, Latin.]} 

1. To turn upfide down; to place in con- 
trary method or order to that which was 
before. 

With fate ixverted, hall 1 humbly woo? 

And fome proud prince in wild Numidia born, 
Pray to accept me, and forget my feorn| Wallr, 

Atk not the caufe why fullen Spring 
So long delays her flow’rs to bear, y 
And Winter ftorms invert the year. Dryden. 

Poefy and oratory omit things effential, and invert. 
times and actions, to place every thifg in the moft 
affecting light. 3 Watti. 

2. To place the laft firft. 

Yes, every poet is a fool ; 

By demonftration Ned can thew it: 
Happy, could Ned’s fxverted rule 

Prove every fool to bea poet. Prior. 

3- To divert; to turn into another chan- 

nel; to imbezzle. Inftead of this convert 


or intervert is now commonly ufed. 
Solyman charged him bitterly with frverting his 
trealures to his own private ule, and having iccret 
intelligence with his enemies. Å 
Kuolles's tiftory of the Turks, 
Inve/RTEDLY. adv. [from srverted.] In 
contrary or reverfed order. 

Placing the forepart of the eye to the hole of 
the window of a daikened room, we have a pretty 
Yandtkip.of the objects abroad, invertedly painted on 
the paper, on the back of the cyc. Derham. 

To Inve'st. v. a. [inveflir, Fr. inveftio, 
Latin.) i 
t, To'drefs; to clothe; to array. Jt has 

fn or «with before the thing fuperinduced 
or conferred. i 

Their gefture-fad, 
Trvef? in lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats ` 
Prefented them unto the gazing moon, 
So many horrid. ghotts. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Thou geith a mantle didttinve? 

The. riling world of waters. Milion, 

Let thy eyes thine forth in their full lufre; 

+ Tavefi them with thy loves, puton 
Thy choiceft looks. Deubam's Sophy. 
2. To place in poffeffion of a rank or office. 

When we fanctit'y or hallow churches, that which 
we do is only to teflify that we make them places of 
public -refort, that we rug? God himfelf wib 
them, and that we fever them from common ufes. 


Hocker, |. 


INV 


After the death of the other archbithop, heywss 
invefted in that bigh dignity, and fettled in hisipalace 
at Lambeth. »Clarendow, 

The practice of all ages, and countries, hath 
been to do honour to thole who are fzeefled with 
publick authority. Auerbury. 

3. ‘To adorn; to grace; as clothes or orna- 
ments. 
Honour muĝ- 
Not unaccompanied, invef him only; 
But figns of nublenefs, like tars, hall thine 
On all defervers. Shakefp, Macketd. 

The foolith, over-careful fathers for this engrofs'd 

The cankes’d heaps of ftiong atchicved gold; 
For this they have been thoughtful to inog 
Their fons with arts aud martial exercifes. Sdake/p. 

Some great potepiate, 

Or of the thrones above; fuch majefty 
Tveftr him coming. 
4. To confer; to give. 

If there can be found foch an inequality between 
man and man, as there is between man and beatt, 
or between foul aod body, it frveffeth a right of 
government. Bacon. 

5. To enclofe; to furround fo as to in- 
tereept fuccours or provifions: as, the 
enemy fvtefled the town. 

Inve’stienr. adj. [inveftiens, 
Covering; clothing. 

The thells ferved as plafms or moulds to this fand, 
which, when con(olidated and freed from its iavefient 
(hell is of the fame thiape as the cavity of the fheil. 

Woodward. 

INVE'STIGABLE, adj. [from inzefligate.| To 
be fearched out; difcoverable by rational 
difguifition. 

Finally, im fuch fort they are invefigable, that the 
knowledge of them is general; the world hath always 
been acquainted with them. Hroker. 

In doing evil, we prefer a lefs good before a 
greater, the greatnefs whereof is by reafon inucfii- 

able, and may be known. Hocker, 

To INVESTIGATE. wv. a. [irveffigo, 
Latin.] To fearch out: to find out by 
rational difquifition. i 

Inve ffigace the variety of motions and figures made 
by the organs for articulation. Helder on Speech. 

From the prefent appearances it A the 
powers aod forces of nature, and trom thete account 
for future obfervations. Cheyne. 

INVESTIGATION. 2. f. [invefligarion, Fe, 
javefligatio, Latin. 

1. The a& of the mind by which unknown 
truths are difcovered. 

Not only the frvefig ation of truth, but the com- 
munication of it aifo, is often prattiled in fuch a 
method as neither agrees precilely to fynthetick or 
aoalytick. Watts. 

Progrefiive truth, the patient force of thought 
Tnvefiigation calm, whole filent powes 
Command the world. Thomfon's Summer. 

2. Examination. 

Your travels I hear much of: my own fall 
never more be ina ftrange land, but a diligent in- 
vefligation of my own territories. Pepe to Swift, 

Inve'stirure. af. [French.] 

te The right of giving poffetfion of any 
manour, office, or benefice. 

He had refufed to yield up to the pope the in- 
veftiture of bifhops, and collation of ecclefiaftical 
dignities within his dominions.  Raérigh's Effays- 

2. The a&‘of giving poffeffion. 

INVESTMENT, sn. fo (iz and vefiment.] 
Drefs; clothes; garment; habit. 

„Ophelia, do not believe his vows; for they are 

brokers, 
Not of that dye which their increments thew. 

Shakéfp. 


Ailen. 


Latin. ] 


You, my lord archbifhop, 
Whofe fee is by a civil peace maintained, 
Whole beard the filver hand of peace hath tauch’d, 
Whofe learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d, 
Whole white invefments Bgure innocence, a 
ne 
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“The dove, and every bleffed fpirit oe all - 

Wherefore do you fo ill traoflate yourfelf 

Out of the fpzech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 

Into the harth and bailus longue of war? 

Stakefpeare. 

Inve'’reracy. x. f. [saveteratio, Latin. ] 
1. Long continuance of any thing bad ; 


obftinacy confirmed by time. . 
The inveteracy of the people's prejudiees com- 

pelled their rulers to make ufe of all means for re- 

ducing them. à Addifon. 

2. [in phyfick.] Long continuance of a 

, difeafe. : 

INVE’TERATE. adj. [inveteratu:, Latin.] 

1. Old; long eftablithed. 

_ The cuftom of Chriftians was then, and had been 
a long time, not to wear garlands, and therefore 
that undoubtedly they did offend who prefumed to 
violate fuch a cuftom by not obferving that thing; 
the very inveterate obfervation whereof was T law, 
fufficiet to bind all men to obferve it, untefs they 
could thew fome higher law, fome law of Scripture, 
to the contrary. Hocker. 

it is an isveterate and received opinion, that 
cantharides, applied to any part of the body, touch 

the bladder, and exulcerate it. 
Bacon's Natural [lifery. 

2. Obftinate by long continuance. 

lt is not every fintul violation of confcience that 
can quench the fpirit; but it muft be a long frvererare 
courfe and cuftom of finning, that at leogth produces 
and ends io fuch a curled effect. South. 
He who writes fatire honeftly is no more an enemy 

- t the offender, than the phylician to the patient, 

» when he prefcribes harfh remedies to an inveterate 
difeafe. Dryden. 

In a well-inftituted ftate the exeentive power will 
never let abufes grow imvererate, or multiply fo far 
that it will be bard to find remedies, Swift, 

Yo Inve'rERATE. wv. a. [inveterer, Fr. 


invetero, Lat.] To fixand fettle by long 


` continuance. 
The vulgar conceived, that now there was an end 
given, and a confummution to fuperititious pro- 
hecies, and to an ancient tacit expectation, which 
Ea by tradition been infufed and ixvererated into 
“men’s minds, Bacon. 
Let not Atheifts lay the fault of their fins upon 
human nature, which have their prevalence from 
“tong cuftom and inveterated habit. Bentley, 
Inve’rerateness. v. f, [from inveterate, | 
Long continuance of any thing bad; 
obftinacy confirmed by ime. 
As time bath rendered him more perfect in the 
art, fo hath the /nav-ereratene/s of his malice made him 
“more ready in the execution. , 
Brown's Vulgar Eercurs, 
Neither the /nwereratene/s nf the mifchief, nor 
the prevalency of the fathion, fhall be any excufe for 
thole who wall not take care about the meaning of 
their words. Lacke. 
Invetera'Tion, 2. f. [frveteratio, Latin.] 
The a&t of hardening or confirming by 
long continuance. 
INVIDIOUS. adj. [invidiofus, Latin.) 
1. Envious ; malignant. i 
I fhall open to them the interior feerets of this 
miytterious ast, without impofture or iavidious re- 
Serve, Evelyn, 
2. Likely toincur or to bring hatred. This 
is the mote ufual fenfe. 
Agamemnon found it an invidious affair to give 
the preference to any one of the Grecian heroes. 
Broome, 
Not to be further tedious, or rather frvidiows, thefe 
are a few caufes which have contributed to the ruin 
of our morals. ‘ Suifi. 
Invi‘ptousty. adv. [from invidious] 
1. Malignantly; envionfly. 
2. In a manner likely to provoke hatred, 
The clergy murmur againft the privileges of the 
Isity; the laity izvidiou/ly aggravate the immunities 
ef the clergy. ` - Spratt, 
2 Vo i 


Invicora’rion. 2. f. [from invigorate. 


2. The ftate of being invigorated. 


INVINCIBLE. adj, [invincible, French ; 


{ Thefpirit remains invincible. 


` 


INV 
Invilprousness, me / [from fuvidtous.] 
Quality of provoking envy or hatred. 

To INVIGORATE. v., a. [ix and vigour.) 

To endve with vigour; to ftrengthen; 


to animate ; to enforce. 

The fpleen is introduced to invigorate the finifter 
fide, which, dilated, would rather infirm and de- 
bilitate. Brown. 

Gentle warmth 
Difclofes well the earth's all-teeming womb, 
Invigorating tender feeds. č Philips. 

I have lived when the prince, inftead of invizo- 
rating the laws, affumed a power of difpenfing with 
them. Addifon. 

No one can enjoy health, without*he feel a light- 
fome and izvigoruting principle, which fpurs him to 
ation. Speciator. 

Chriftian graces and virtues they cannot be, unlefs 
fed, invigorated, and animated by univerfal charity. 


Pah 


1. The a& of invigorating. 


I find in myfelf an appetitive faculty, which is 
always in the very height of activity and invigs- 
ration, Norris. 


imvincibilis, Latin.} Infuperable; uncon- 
querable; not to be fubdued. 
1 would have thought her fpirits had been irvine 
cible againtt all aflaults of affection. OT ag 
Should he invade their country, he would foon tee 
that invincible nation with their united forces up in 
arms, Knolles, 
Milton, 
That miftake, which is the confequence of in- 
vincible errour, fearce deferves the name of wrong 
judgment. Bo : Locke. 
If ap Atheift had had the making of himfelf, he 
would have framed a conftitution that could have kept 
pace with his iofatiable luit, been izvinciéle by in- 
tempesance, and have held out a thoufand years in a 
perpetual debauch, Bentley. 
INVI'NCIBLENESS, x. /. [from invincible] 
Unconquerablenefs; infuperablenefs. 
Invi'ncisiy. adv. [from invincible.) In- 


fuperably ; unconquerably. 

Ye have been fearlefs in his righteous caufe ; 
And as ye have receiy'd, fo have ye done 
Invincibly. Milton, 

Neither invitations nor threats avail with thofe 
who are Frvinciély impeded, to apply them to their 
benefit, Dec. of Piety. 

INVIOLABLE. adj, [inviolable, French; 
irviolabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Not to be profaned; not to be injured. 
“Thou, be fure, fhalt give account 5 
To him who fent us, whofe charge isto keep 
This place inviolable, and thefe trom harm, Milton, 

In vain did Nature’s wife command 

Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring thips, and men prophane, 

Invade th® ¢rviolable main; ° 

‘Th’ eternal fences overleap, n F 
And pafa at will the boundlefs deep. Dryden. 

Ye lamps of heav’n, he faid, aud lifted high 
His. hands, now free 5 thou venerable fky 1 
Inviolable pow'rs| ador’d with dread, 

Be all ol you adjur’d. Dryden's 7En. 

This birth&ht, when our author pleafes, muft 
and muft not be facred and inviolable, Locke, 

2. Notto be’broken. 9 ; 

The prophet David thinks, thatthe very meeting 
of men together, and their accofapanying one another 
to the houfe of God, fhould make the bond of their 
love fafoluble, and tie them in a league of invic/able 
amity. q looker, 

See, fee, they join, embrace, and feem to kif, 
As if they vow’d fome league inviolable.  Shake/p. 

3. Infufceptible of hurt or wound. 
Th’ inviolable faints 
In cubick plalanz firm advane’dintire. Milton. 
InviloraBty. ‘adv. “[feom inviolable. | 


Without breach; without failures» ~ 


INV j 
Mere acquaintence you have none: you have 
drawn. them all into a nearer line; and they whu 
‘have converfed with you, are for ever after invio» 
fably yours, Dryden. 
The true prafeflion of Chriftianity invfoludly 
engages all its followers to do good to all men. Spravt. 
Invilonate. adj. [inviolate, Fr. inviolatar, 
Lat.] Unhurt; uninjured; unprofaned; 
unpolluted ; unbroken. 
His fortune of arms was Rill inviolate, : 
Bacon’s Hen. VU. 
But let izviclate truth be always dear =j 
To thee, even betore friendihip, truth prefer. 
n Denbam. 
Tf the pat as 
Can hope a pardon, by thofe mutual bonds 
Nature has fara between us, which, though F, 
Have cancell’d, thou haf Rill preferv'd trviolate :-’ 
I beg thy pardon, 4 Denbam's Sophy, 
| __ My love your claim inviolate feeures ; 
*Tis writ in fate, Ican be only yours, 
In all the changes of his doubetul itate, 
His truth, like Heav’n’s, was kept inviolate. 
F p Dryden, 
In'vious, adj, [ievius, Latin.] Impal- 
fable; untrodden. z - 
lH nothing can oppugn his love, 
Aad virtue invisus ways can prove, : 
Wiat may not he contide to do, § 
That brings both love and virtue too ? 


Hudibras, 


Invisisruity. æf [invigbilité, Fr. from. 


invifible.| The ttate of being invifible ; 
imperceptible nefs to fight. 
They may.be demonftrated to be innumerable, 


ry 
fubftituting their fmallnefs for the reafon of their iz. > 


vifibility, Ray. 


d 


Dryden. _ 


č 


INVI'SIBLE. adj. [ixvifble, Fr. invifi-: 


ilis, Latin.] Not perceptible. by the 
fight ; not to be feen. 
. He was invifible that hurt me fo; 
And none invifible, but {pirits, can gos 
The threaden fails, . . 
Borne with th’ irvifidl/e and creeping wind, 
Drew the huge bottoms to the furrow’d fea. 


‘Tis wonderful, 
That an iavifible inftin® thould frame them ' . 
To loyalty unlearn’d, honour untaught. Shakefpeare. 
To us txvifible, or dimly feens ; 
In thefe thy loweft works. Milton. 
He that eer a God, believes fuch a being as 
hath‘all perfeCtions; among which this is one, that 
he is a fpirit, and confequently that he is ‘rwifidle, 
and cannot be feen, Tillotfon, 
It feems eafier to make one’s (elf invifdle to 
others, than to make another's thoughts vifible to 
me, which are not vifible to himfelf, Locke. 
Invi'stnny. adv.’ [from ixaifible.] Im- 
: perceptibly to the fight. 
Age by degrees invifibly doth creep, s 
Nor do we feem to die, but fall afleep. Denham. 
To Ixvi'scate, v. a. (izand vitus, Lat.) 
To lime; to intangle in glutinous matter. 
The camelion’s food being flies, it hath in the 
tongue a mucous and flimy extremity, whereby, upon 
a fudden emiffion, it invifeates and intangleth thofe 
infeéts.* í 


Sidney, 


r 


Shakefpeare. ` 


Brown, 


INVITATION. 2. fe (invitation, Fre in-” 


vilatio, Lat.) The att of inviting, 
bidding, or calling to any thing with 
ceremony and civility. 
That other anfwer'd with a lowly look, 
| And foon the gracious invitation took, Dryden, 
invi'i‘atory. adj. [from inzito, Latin ] 
Ufing invitation; containing invitations 


To INVITE. v.a. (invito, Latin; inviter, 

: French.] A 

t. To bid; to afk to any place, particu- 
larly to one’s own houfe, with intreat 

and complaifance. -~ . fl 

If thou be invited of a mighty man, withdraw 

thy (elf. " vue Ecckf, 

* Ps comes invited by a younger fon, Miltona 

s Whea 


we 
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When much company is invigd, then g as 
Iparing as pollible of your coals, wifi. 
2, To allure; to perfuade; to induce by 
-hope or pleafure. ‘ 
ta A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon 
„any other Geatiles, thaugh facility and hope of 
fuccels might invite fome other chaice. Bacon. 
Nor art thou fuch ' 
Created, or fuch place haf here to dwell, 
As may not oft invite, though fpirits of heav'n, 
To vifit thee. ‘Milton's Paradife Ech. 
"The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with, 
ferved Rill to fvite more labourers into that work. 
Decay of Piety. 
Shady groves, that eafy fleep iatife, 
And after toilfome days a Soft repofe at night. 
x ‘ Dryd, Virgil. 


To Ixvi're. vu. a, [invita, Lat.] To ak} 


-or call to any thing pleafing. 
~ AN thingsdavite ` 
To peace ful counfels. Afilten. 
Invi'rer. m f [from ixvite.} He who 
invites. é i 
`" They forcibly cut out abortive vates, fuch as their 
inviters and encouragers moft fancied. Kirg Charles. 
_ Honour was the aim of the guefts, and interen 
was the {cope of the invitere Smalridge’s Sermons. 
Wines and cates the tables grace, ` 
But mof the kind izviter’s cheerful face, 
E 2 Pope's Odyffey. 
Ixvilrixeiy. adv, [from inviting.) In 
foch a manner as invites or allures. 


If he can but deefs up a temptation to look izvi- | 


tingly, the bufinefs is done. Decay of Piety. 
ToInu'MBRATE. v. a. [ixumbro, Latin. | 
“To thade ; to cover.with hades. Dig. 
Jnu'ncTion. z. fe [izungos inyndus, Latin. ] 
‘She a& of fmeating or anointing. 

The wife Author of Nature bath placed on the 
rump two glandules, which the bird catches hold 
upon with her bill, and (queezes out an oily liniment,. 
fit for the iaunien of the feathers, and caufing their 
filaments to cohere. Ray. 

Inunpa'rion. x, f. (inundation, French ; 
inundatio, Latin. | Á 
1. The overflow of waters; flood; deluge. 
Inundation, fays Cowley, implies lefs than 
deluge. ' 
» Her father cougts it dangerous, 
"That the thould give her forrow fo much fway s 
And in his wifdom haftes our marriage, 
© flop the ianadation of her tears,  Shake/peare. 
‘Fhe fame inyadation was not paft forty foot in mo 
jaces; fọ that fome few wild inhabitants of the 
Ie: efcaped. Lacon, 
-7 Ail-fountains of the deep,. 
Broke up, fhail heave the ocean to ufurp 
Beyond all bounds, “till inuadarioz rife ” 
Above-the highest hills. = Aff/ton"s Paradife Lof, 
. -This inundation unto the Egyptians happeneth 
when it is. Winter unto the Ethiopians, 
B í Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Your care about your banks infers a tear, 
Of threatening floads, and inundations near. Dryden, 
“No fwelling inundation. bides the grounds,. ~ 


But cryftal-currents glide within their bounds. Gay.. 


2. "A confluence of any kind. 


Many good towns, through that izundarion of the Ẹ 


Lith, were utterly wafted, Spenfer. 
To Puvocare, v. a. [invoco, Latin.} To 

invoke; to implore; to call upon; to 

pray to. ‘ 

_ Poor key-cold figure of-a holy king! 
Be't lawful, that I invocate thy ghoft, 
To heac the lamentations of poor Anne, 
if, Dagon be thy gad, 

Go to his temple, ixvocate his aid 

With folemnett devotion. Miltgn’s Agenifles. 

~ Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 

“Pith vermin or the draff of fervile food, 

Confume me, and oft irvecated death 

Baften, the welcome end ofall my pains. 


Skakefp. 


Milers Agoni fies. 


Isvoca'riox. v. f. [savecation, French; 


1. The att of calling upon in prayer. 


2. The form of calling for the affiftance 


To Involke. v.a. 


Talxvo'uve. v. a. [ixvolve, Latin.} 


2. To imply ; to comprife. 


ge 'To entangle. 


INY 


Bai . . 
tivocatio, Latin. 


I; not the name of prayer ufual to figoify even all 
the feryice that ever we do unto God? And that for 
no other caufe, as I fuppofe, but to fhew that there 
is in religion no acceptable duty, which devout iz- 
vocation of the name of God doth not either pre- 
fuppafe or inter. Hooker. 


or prefence of any heing. 
My davocatign ig 
Hone and fair, and in his miftrefs’ game. Suk. 
The propofition of Giatius is contained in a line, 
and that of éavocatica in half a line. Waje. 
1 will train myfelf to breath out this ong invoca- 
tien, dwel. 
The whole poem is a prayer to furtune, ang the 
iavocqtion is divided between the two deities. 
Addifon on Faly. 


I'xvoice. v. f. [This word is perhaps 


corrupted from the. French word encoyex, 
fend.] A catalogue of the freight ofa 
thip, or of the articles and price of goods 
fent by x faGtor. i i 
i [inwoco, Latin; inyo- 
guer, French.| To call upon; to implore; 
to pray to; to inyocate. 
The power I will izyote dwells in her eyes. 
Sidney. 
One peculiar nation to. felest 
From, all the reft, of whom tokeinvek’d.  Miltop. 
The tkilful bard, 
Striking the ‘Thracian harp, jawohes Apalloy 
‘Fo make his hero-and himflf immortal, ‘Be 
rior. 


1. To enwrap; to cover with any thisg cir- 
cumfAvent. 
Leave a finged bottom al] involv’ gd 
With fench and fmoke. Milton. 
No man could mifs his way to heaven, for want of 
light; and yet fo vain are they, as to think they 
oblige the world by izvolwing- it in darknefs. 
. `. Decay of Piety. 
In a cloud javolu’d, he takes his flight, 
Where Greeks aad: Trojans mix’d in mortal fight. 
p Dryden. 


We cannntdemọnftrate thefe things fo as to fhew 
that the contrary neceflarily inve/ves.a contradiction. 
+ Tillotfon. 
3. To entwitt 5 to, join. 
He knows his end with mine inyoly’d, Milton. 
4- 'To take in;. to. catch; to conjoi. 
` The gath’ring number,. as it moves alongs, 
Fnvolves a vaft involuntary throng. Pope. 
Sin we fhould hate altogether; but our hatred of 
it may involve the perfon, which we fhould not hate 
at all. Spratt. 
One death involves 
Tyrants and. faves. Thorfon’s, Summer, 
This reference of the name to a thing whereof we 
have, no idea, is fo;far from helping.at all, that it 
only ferves the more to drvolve us in difficulties. 
Locke, 
As obfcure and imperfect ideas often invelve our 
reafon, fa do dubious words puzzle men’s reafon. 
. Lacke, 
6. To complicate; to make intricate. 
Same iavolv'd their fnaky folds. Milton, 
Syllogifm is of neceffary we 
truth, to fhew them the fallacies that are often 
concealed in florid, witty, or involved difcourtes, 
Leche. 
7. To blend; to mingle together confu- 
fedly. 
Earth with hell mingle and involve. Milton. 
Invol,unTARILY. adv. (from, tevolun- 
tary.) Not by, choice; not fpontanee 
oully. 


s even to the lovers of 
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INVOLUNTARY. adj. [iz ang poliz- 


tarius, Latin; involyytaire, Frénch.}] * 
te Not having the power of choice. 

The gath'cing number, as it moves along, ` - 
Involves a vaft izus/untary throng, . 
Who gently draw, and ftruggling Jefi and lefs, 
RolJ in her yortex, and her pow’s confefs. Pifts 

2. Not chofen; not done willingly. 

The forbearance of that ation, confequent to fuch 
command of the mind, is called voluntary; and 
whatloever ation is performed without fuch a 
thought of the mind, is called jxvowarary. Locke, 

But why, ah tell me, ah too dear! k 
Steals down my cheek th’ involuntarp tear? Pope. 

INVOLU'TION. m. f. (involutio, Latin. ] 

1. The aét of involving or inwrapping. 

2. The ftate of being entangled; compli- 
cation. 

All things are mixed, and caufes blended by mu- 
tual invelutions, z Glanville 

3. That which is.wrapped round any thing. 

Great concejts are rated of the involution or 
membranous covering called the filly-how, fome- 
times found about the heads of children. 

Beowa's Fulgar Errours. 
ToInu'ax. v. a. [iz and ure.) To habi- 
tuate; to make ready.or willing by 
practice’ and cuftom; to accuftom. Ic 
had anciently wih before the thing prac- 
tifed, now i. 

Becaufe they fo proudly iofult, we maf alittle irure 
their ears wth hearing how others, whom they 
more regard, are accuttumed to ufe the feif-fame lan- 
guage with us. Hocker. 

Uf there might be added true art and leaming,. 
there would be as much difference, in maturity of 
judgment, between men thecewith inured, and that. 
which now men are, as between men that are now 


and innocents. Aogker, 
“That it may no painful work endure, 
It zo ftrong labour can itfelf inure. fubberd's Talee. 


England was a peaceable kingdom, and but lately 
inured to the mild and goodly gsvernment of the 
Confeffor. g Spenfer. 

The forward hand, izwr’d to wounds, makes way. 
Upon the tharpelt fronts of the moft.fierce. Daniel. 

‘Then cruel, by their fports so blood inur’d 
Of fighting beafts, and men to beafts expos’d. 

Miltone- 
To inure 


Our prompt obodiençe, Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

They, who had been moft ixur’d ro bufinefs, - 
had not in their lives ever undergone fo great fa- 
tigue for twenty days together. Clarendon, 

We may izure ourlclves by cuftom za bear the 
extremities of weather without injury. Addifox, 

In.u/REMENT. ze fe [ftom ivure] Prace. 
tice; habit; ufe; cutom ; frequency. 

If iroa will acquire by mere continuance a fès. 
cret appetite, and habitual faclination to -the fite it 
held, then how much more may education, beirg. 
nothing elfe but a conftant plight and inurementy. 
induce by cuftom good habits into a.reafonable crea- 
ture. Henan 

To INU'RN. v.a. [in and ura) Toine- 
tomb; to bury. 

The fepulchre 

Wherein we faw thee quietly inwra’d, . 

Hath op’d its ponderous and. marble jaws 

To caft thea up again. Sbake/peare's Hamler, 
Amidft the tears of Trojan dames inurn’d, 

And by his loyal daughters truly mourn’d, Dryden. 

Inu'srion. m A [inaftio, Lat.] Thea 
of burning. 

Inv'tite, adj. [inatile, Fr. inutilis, Lat.) 

, Ufelefs ; unprofitable. A 

To refer to heat and cold is a compendious and 

inutile {peculation, Bacon's Natural Hiftary, 
Inutiltiry. 2. / [innslité, Fr. inutilitas,, 
Lat.], Ufelefinefs ; unprofitablene(s. 
InvuliweraBLe. ad. (invulnerable, Fro 
invulnerabilis,. Lat. J Not.to be wounded ; 
fecure from wound, 7 
d a Our 


IN W 
+ ‘Gur antion’s malice vainly fhall be fpen€ 
Agaloft th' ‘noulrerable ciouds of tieav'n. 
Nor vainly hope , 
To be ivulaerable ing bright aris; 
That mortal dint none can refift. 
Vanefla, though by Pallas taught, 
love irou/nerable thought, 
Searching in books for wildont’s aid, A 
Was in the very fearch betray’d. Swift. 
Dolnwaluc. v. d. [ia aid wall] ‘Yo 
.inelofe or fortify with a wall. 


Shak. 


Milten, 


Three fuch towns in thofe places with the gar-{ 


sifons, would be fo augniented as they would bé able 
with little to inwa themfelves Krongly. 


Spenyjer on Ireland, 
Bure 
gaily hy 4 i adv. [inpeapio, Saxon. 


1. Towards the internal parts ;, within. 
The parts: of living’ creatures that be more irn- 
wards, nourifh more than the outward: feh. 
_ _ Bacon's Natvral Hiflory. 
The medicines which go to thele magical oint- 
-< nents art fo ftréog, that if Miey*were ufed inwerds 
they would kill; and therefore they work potently, 
though outwards. < Bacon, 
x. With infleétion orincurvity ; coñcavely. 
He ftretches out his arm in fign of peace, with 
his breatt bending ‘award, Drytlen's Difrefnoy. 
2. Into the mind or thoughts. 
Looking inelard wewere ftricketrdumb ; looking 
~ upward we fpeak and'prevall. Hecker. 
“” Cetetttal tighie! 
Shine inward, and the foul througty all her pow’rs 
Irradiate. Miltons 
Unwarov adj 
1. Internal; placed riot .on the outfide but 
within: 
11% could not reft, but did his flout heart eaty 
Aid walt? his Hreard gall with deep es 
airy Queen 


To each inward part. É 
Milton: 


Tr hootinviúble. 


Sicknefs, contributing no-lefs than old aġé to the |} 


{haking down this {csfolding of the body, may dif- 
cover the inward froalre more’ plainly: Pope. 
P. Reflecting; deeply thinking. 

With‘ outward finiles thelr flattery 1 receiv'd! 
But bent and faware’to myfelf agaln 
Perpler’d;: thefe matters} revolv’d; in vain: Prior. 

3. Intimate; domeftick; familiar. 

Though the lord’of rhe‘ liberty do’ pain hinifelf atf 
he may to yield equal juftice unto-all, yet can there 
not but great abufes lurk in fo ieward and abfolute 
a privilege. Spenfer. 

All my fxward frieads abhorred me. 

ig i Jeh, ám. 19. 

s4. Seated in the mind. ’ 
Princesa have but their titles for thefr glories, 
An outward honour for an inward wil; 
And for unfelt imaginations, 
‘They often {eel a world of reftlefs cares, 


UNWARD. m f. 


1. Any thing within, generally the bowcls. 
Seldom has'this fenfe a fingular. 
‘Then facrifieing, laid 
Theinwardr, and therr fat, with incenfe Rrew'd 
On the cleft wood, and all due rites perform’d. 
Milton. 
They etcem them moft profitable, becaufe-of the 
great quantity of iat upos their dawards, Mortimer. 
2. Intimate; neat acquaintance. Little 
ufed. 
Sir, I was an feward of his;.a fly fellow was 
the duke; and 1 know the caufe of his withdrawing. 
d Sbake/peure, 
Uxwarpiy. adv. [from izward.] 
1. In the heart; privately. 
That which iawardiy cach man fkould be, the 


Shak, 


church outwardly ought to tettifys Hooker. 
I bleed ie p lor my lord. Sbhakefpeare. 
Mean time the king, though imvardiyhe mourttd, 


In pomp triumphant to the town retari'd, 
Attended by the'chiefs.  Drydents Knight's Tale. 
Zr In the parts within;: internally. 


‘ 


Let Benedick, like covered frey r 
Confume away in fighs, wate irwardly, Sbake/p. 
Cantharides he preferibes both cia and in- 
wardly. rbuthnot. 
1. With inflexión or concavity. 
INWARDNESS. 2. f». [from ixward.]. In- 
timacý; familiarity. / 
. You know, my inwardnefs and love _ 
Is very much’ unto the prince and Claudio, Sak. 
To INWE AVE, preter. irwove or inweaved, 
part. pafl. izwove, inwroer or inweaved. 
[iz and — f 
1, To mix any thing in weaving, fo that 
it forms part of the texture. 
„A fair border, wrought of fundry flowers, . 
Tawoven with an ivy winding trail, Spenfer. 
~ Down they cafit 
Their crowns, inwove with amaranth and gold. 
~ Milton 
And'o’er foft palls of purple grat unfold 
Rich tap'itry, ftiffen’d with irwoven gold. 
l2. To intertwine ; to complicate, 
_ The roof F Ks 
Of thicket covert Was, itoven hadé. Stilton, 
To Ixwo'op. w. a., [iz and wood.) To 
hide in woods. Not ufed. 


Pope. 


|] 
| _ the ladies loft the markiog his'fportfulnefs. 
ToIswra'P. v. a. [fn and wrap] 
1. To cover by involution; to involve. . 
And-over them Arachne high did life 
Her cunning web, and {pread her fubtil net, 
dnwrapped-ia foul fmoak. Fairy Queen. 
This, as an amber drop fawraps abec, 
Covering difcovers your quick foul; that we 


Sidney: 


fee. onne. 


obfcurit 


be made nòt drwrupped, bot plainly and perfpicu- 
ouly. — e n : 
s- It is doubtful whether the following ex- 


q 
3 
l 
| in and rap, rapio, Latin, to ravifi or 
tranfpotrt: : a 
This pearl the gave me F do feel’t and'fee’t ; 
And though 'tis worder that extiraps me thus, 
Yetis not madnefs. Shakepeare. 
For if fuch holy fong 
| Ertirap our fancy long, 
Time will tun back, and fetch che age “of gld: - 
1 Milton. 
Inwro'vcont. adj [tx and wrought:] 
Adorned with work. r 
Camus, reverend fire, went footing flow, 
{Tis mantle hairy and his bonnet fedge, 
Inwrought with figires dim, and on the edge- 
Like to that fanguine flower inferib’d with woe. 
Sitter. 
ToInwe aire. t a. [h and wreath: | 
To fuftound as with wreathe 
Bind their refplendene locks fnwreath'd with 
beams. 
Nor lefa the palm of peace ixtvreathes thy brows 
i Tbimfon. 
JOB. »: £ [A low word now much in 
ufe, of which I cannot tell the etymo- 
logy.} ‘ 
1. Petty, piddling, work ; a piece of chance 
‘work. 3 
z. A low mean lucrative bufy affair. 
Me was now with his old triends, like an old 
favourite of a cunniug_minifter after the job is over. 
Arlutbnot. 
No cheek is known to blufh, no heart to throb, 
Save when they lofe a queftion, or a job. Pope. 
Such patents as thete never were granted with a 
view of being a job, for the interctt of a particular 
perfon to the damage of the publicke Sufi. 
3. A fudden ftab with a fharp intrument 
Yo Jon, a. a, 


5 


He got out of the river, inwoaded himfelf fo as 


Mayin your through'{hine front your hearts thoughts 
z. To perplex; to poate witli difficulty of 
The er no fooner made than refoly’ds if it 


Butén. 


amplesfhould not be'e#rag or invad, from 


ALL, 


yoe 
te To frike fuddenly with a fharp infern- 
ment. 3 Ma : 
As an afs with a galled back was feeding in a 
meadow, a raven pitched upon him, and fat sobbing 
of ihe fore. F L' Effrange. 
2. To drive in a fharp inftrument. 
Let peacocké and turkey léave jobding their bex, 
= n f Tuffer, 
The work Would, where’ a {mall irtegblarity of 
ftuff fhould happen, draw or job the edge into the 
ftuff. 4 Moxon. 
To Jos. v. n. To play.the ftéckjobber ; 
to' buy and fellas a broker. | 
Thé judge fhalljod, the bithop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for lialfa crown. Pege. 
Jon's tears. 2. f An herb. Ainfwworth, 
Jo'BBER. x. fo [fromm job.) : ? 
1. A man who fells ftock in the publick 
funds. ` 
, So caft it in the fouthern feas, , ` 
And view it through a jobbers bill; ` a 
‘ Put oa what fpectacley you pleafe, 
| Your guin¢a’s-but a guinea fill, 
2. One who dees chaneework. - 
Jonverno'wr. x. £ [moft probably from 
Jobbe, Flemih, dull, and zsqw/, pnol, 
Saxon, a head.]- Loggerhead; blockhead. 
_ Aud like the world, men's yodbernower 
Turn round upon their cars, the pòles.. Hudibras? 
Jo'ceey. m A [from Jack, the dimi- 
nutive of Joba, comes Fark, or, as the 
Scotch, jockey, ufed for any boy, and 


Swift. 


|) pehe fur a boy that rides race-° 


orles. } a” r 
1. A- fellow that rides horfes in the race. . 
Thefé were thie wife’ ancients, who heaped up 
greater honours-on Pindat’s yeckies than’on the poet 
himfelf. i i Addifon. 
2. A man that deals in horfes. 
\3. A cheat; a trickith fellows 
fo Jo'ckey. v. æ. [from the'noin.] 
it. To juftle by riding againf one, 
'2. To'cheat; to trick. pr 
JOCOSE. adj. Ẹjocofis, Late} Merry; 
wagerfh; given tojeft. « - 
_ Ifthe fubje&t be’ facred, all ludicrows turns; and 
Jeeofe or comical airs; should bë exeluded, left youhg 
minds leam to trifle with the awful folemnities'of 
religion. ’ r 
Joco'seLy. adw, [from joco] 
gihly; injet; in game. — `, N 
aprianu imagines that Ulyffes may poffibly 
fpeak jecofe/y, bùt in truth Ulyies never beliaves 
with levity, Broome. 
Joco’sentss, } ze f. [from fecof.] Wag- 
Joco'srry, gery; merriment. N 
A laugh there is of contempt or indigoationy as 
well'asof mirth orjoesfiy: d 
Brown's Pulgar E: TOUT Sa 
JO'CULAR. adj, [ socularis, Lat.] Uled 
in jeft; merry; jocofe; waggih; not 
ferious: nfed both of men and-things: . 
Chefe grczelar Randers are often as mifchievous as 
thufe'of deepett defign. Government of the Tongue. 
The fanre is a dramatick pocm ; the thle is partly 
ferious, ahd partly yocw/ar, — ` Dryden, 
Good Vellum, don’t he ocula. Adddifer.' 
Jocuna’riry. n'f. [fron yaculan] Mer- 
riment; difpofition to jelt. p 
The wits of thofe ager were fhort of the o 
ours; when men could maintain immetable fades, 
* and perfift unalterably ar the efforts of yecu ar itys 
‘ Brown's Vulgar Evvonrs. 
JO'CUND. adi: [ jocuridus, Lat.] Merry: 
` gay; airy; lively. 
There's comfort yet; then be thon jocund. 
p Shiakefpeares 


i 
t 


Watts. 


Wag- 


Bur the great cannon to the clouds thail tell. Séake/p. 

. They on their mirth and dance ee 

' intent, with jocund mufick charm his ear, Ailton. 
G$2 


Alexls 


No jocund health, that Denmatk drinks toqday, "2 


JOU; 
Alexis fhun’d his fellow-fwains, = 
Their tutal fports, and jocund ttraine. Prior. 
Jo'cuxoty. adv. [from jocund.] - Mer- 
-< rily; gaily. 
ie had wer of himfelf to leave it; but he is 
ruined jocundly and pleafantly, and danined accord- 
ing to his heart’s delire, j South. 
Jo JOG. wv. a. [sfebocken, Dutch.) “To 
pum; to thake by a fudden {mpulfe ; to 
give notice by a fudden puth. 
Now leaps he upright, jogs me and cries, Do 
jou fee 
Yonder well-favour’d youth? _ 
This faid, he jógg’d his good fteed nigher, 
And fteer’d him gently toward the fquire. Hudibras. 
1 was pretty well pleafed while T expected, till 
fruition jogged me out of my pleafing umber, and 
I knew ìt was but a'dream. k Norris. 
Sudden I jogg’d Ulyfles, who was laid 
Faft by my tide. Pepe's Odyffey. 
To Joc. vem 7 / 
1. To move by fuccuffation; to move with 
{mall fhocks like thofe of a low trot. 
The door is open, Sir, there lies good way, ' 
You may be jogging while your boots are aay 


bakefp. 
Here lieth one, who did moft truly prove 
That he could never die while he could move; 
So hung his deftiny, never to rot 
While he might Mill jog on and keep his trot. Milton. 
z. To travel idly and heavily. 
Fog on, jog on the foot-path way, 
And merrily heat the file-a, ; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your fad tires in amile-a. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Away they trotted together: but as they were 
jogging on, the wolf fpy’d a bare place about the 
dog’s neck. z L’ Effrange 
Thus they jeg on, fill tricking, never thriving, 
And murd’ring plays, which they mifcall reviving. 


Dryden, 
Joc. x. f. [from the verb.] 

. 3. A path; a flight fhake; a fudden in- 
terruption by a pufh or fhake; a hint 
given by a puth. . À 

As a leopard was valuing himfelf upon his psrty- 
coloured fkin, a fox gave him a jog, and Te 
that the beauty of the mind was above that of a 
painted ontfide. L'Fftrange, 

Nick found the means to flip a note into Lewis's 
hands, which Lewis as flily put into John’s pocket, 
with a pinch or a jog to warn him what he was about, 

Avbuthuct, 


Dinne, 


A letter when I am inditing, 
Comes Copid and gives me a jog, 
And I full all the paper with writing 


Of nothing but fweet Molly Mog. Swift. 


2, Arub; a fmall ftop; an irregnlarity of 


motion. 
. How that which penetrates all bodies without the 
leaft jog or obftruGlion, fhould imprefs a motion on 
any, is inconceiveable. Glanville’s Scepiis. 
Jolccer. m. / [from jog.] Cne who 
moves heavily and dully. } ' 
They, with their fellow joggers of the plough, 


Dryden. 
Jo Jo'acLe. w., x To thake. 
“In the head of man, the bafe of the brain is pa- 


tallel to the horizon; by which there is lefs danger 


of the two brains yogg/ing, or flipping out of their 
place. 
JO'HNAPPLE. x. fe 
A jobnațple is a good selithed fharp apple the 
Spring following, when moft cther fruit is fpent; they 
are fit for the cyder plantations. Mortimer, 
To jorn. v. a. [joindre, Fr.] 3 
‘1. To add onc’to another in contiguity. 
Wee unto them that join houfe to houte, that lay 
field to field. z Jfa. Iviii. 
oin them one to another into one flick. ` Ezek. 
The wall was joined together unto the half 
Neb. iv, 9. 


er bani, 


2. To couple; to combine. 
__ Tn this faculty of repeating and jorxing together its 
ideas, the mind has great powcr. he, 


JO! i 


3. To unite in league or marriage, = 
One only daughter heirs my crown and flate, 
_ Whom not our oracles, nor heav’n, nor fate, 
Nor frequent prodigies permit to join 
With any native of the Aufonian tine. 
4 asl A Dryden's Æn. 
4. To dalh together ;'to collide; to en- 
counter: this fenfe is to be found in 
the phrafe to join battle, ia which, battle 
fecms not to fignify fight, but troops in 
array, committere exercitus, though it may 
likewife mean fight, as, committere præ- 
lium. ; 
When they seized battle, Ifiacl was fmitten. 
1 Sam. iv. 2. 
They fhould with refolute minds endure, natil 
they might join battle with theirenemies, Kao/les, 
5. To affociate. . 
Go near, and join thyfelfto hìs chariot, Ags. 
` Thou fhalt not be joized with them.in burial. 
Tfaiah. 
6, To unite in one a&. 
Our beft notes are treafon to his fame, 
Soin'd with the loud applaufe of publick voice. 
. Dryden. 
Thy toneful voice with numbers sof, 
Thy words will more prevail thaa mine. Dryden, 
7. To unite in concord. 
Be perfectly joined together in the fame ie 
1 Cor. 
8. ‘Fo aé&t in concert with.. 
Know your own int’reft, Sir, where’er you lead, 
We jointly vow to jaiz no other head. d 
R Dryden's Aurerg. 
To Join, v. m 5 
1. To grow to; to adhere; to be contiguous. 
* Juftus’s houfe joined hard to the fynagogue, Afs. 
2. To clofe; to clath. d 
Look you, all you that kifs my lady Peace at 
home, that our armies joi» notin a hot day. 
Shakefp, Henry 1V. 
Here’s the earl of Wiltthire’s blood, = 
Whom 1 encounter’d, as the battles join’d. 
, A ’ Shakefpeare. 
3. To unite with in marriage, of any other 
league. , 
_ Should we again break thy commandments, and 
Join in affinity with the people? Ezra. 
4. To become confederate. 
When there falleth out any war, they joiz unto 
our enemies, and fight againft us. Exodus. 
Let us make peace with him, before he peleash 


Alexander againtl us. 1 Mac. 
s Ev’n you yourfelf * 
Join with the reft; you are armed againft me;. 
Dryden. 


Any other may jeiz with him tbat í$ om 
and affi him in recovering fatisfaction. che, 

Jounver, x. f. [from join.) Conjundion ; 
joining. Not ufed. 

A contraét and eternal bond of love, 

Confirm'd by mutual jofnder of your hands. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Joiner, x. f [from jau.) ‘Once whofe 
trade is to make utenfils of wood com- 
patted. e 

The people wherewith you plant ought tn be 
{miths, carpenters, and joiners. Bacon's Effays. 

Tt is counted goud wotkmanfhip in a joiner to 
bear his land curioufly even. 

Moxon's Mech, Exercifes. 
Joinery. 2. f. [from jeiner.] 

Joinery is an art whereby feveral picces-of woad 
are fo fitted’ and joined togethér by ttrait lines, 
fquares, miters, or any bevil, that they Mall feem 
one entire piece. Moxon. 

Joist. x. f [jurura, Lat. jointure, ¥r.] 
1. Articulation of limbs; junéture of move- 
able bones in animal bodies. 

Dropfies and afthmas, and joint racking rheums. 

Milton. 

T felt the fame pain in the fame joint. Temple. 

2. Hinge; jun@ures which admit motion of 
the parts, 


‘Jor 

The cosch, the cover whereof: was made~swith: 
fuch joints that as they might, to avoid the weather, 
pull ic up clofe when they lifled; fo when they 
would, they might remain as difcovered sod open- 
fighted as on horfeback. Sidney. 

3. [In joinery ; jointes Fr.] 

Strait lines, in joiners language, is called a joint, 
that is, two pieces of wood are fhot, that is, plained. 

. i - Moxon. 

4. A krot or commiffure in-a plant. 

5. Onc of the limbs of an animal cut up by 
the butcher. 

In bringing a jodxt of meat, it falls out of your 
haid. Swift, 

6. Out of Joint. Luxated; flipped from. 
the focket, or correfgondent part where 
it naturally moves. f 

Tacob’s thigh was out-of joint. Gen. xxiii. 26: 

My head and whole body was fore hurt, and alfo 
one of my arms and legs put out of joint. Herbert. 

7, Out of Joint. Thrown into confufion 
and diforder; confufed'; full of difturb- 
ance. = 

The time is our ef joint, oh curfed fpight 1 

„That ever I was born ta fet it right Séake/peare. 
Joint. adj. . 
1. Shared among many. 

Entertain. no more of its. 

Than a joizt burthen laid upon us all. Sbake/peare. 

Though it be common in refpect of fome men, 
it is not fo to all mankind ; but is the yosar property. 
of this country, or this parifh. Locke. 

2. United in the fame poffeflion: as we fay, 
jointheirs or cobeirs, jointheireffes or cobeireffes.- 

; | The fun and man did ftrives 

Joint tenants of the woild, who fhould furvive. 

Donne. 
Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid; 
Man walk’d with beaft joint tenant of the (hade: 
á à a Popes 
3. Combined ; ating together in concerts 
On your joint vigour now, 
My hold of this new kingdom all depends.  Afiltor, 

In a war carried on by the jefe torce of fo many 

` mations, France could fend troops. Addifene 
To Joint. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To form in articulations.. 
The.fingers are jointed. together for motion, and 
furnithed with leveral mufeles. Ray on the Creations 
2». To form many parts Into one. 
Againit the fteed he threw 
His forceful fpear, which hiffing as it flew, 
Pierc’d through the yielding planks of jointed woode 
f Dryden. 
3». To join together in confederacy. Not 
ufed. 3 
The times 
Made friends of them, jointivg their force ’gaintt 

Caæfar. 

Shakefpeare. 
4. To divide a joint; to cut or quarter into 
joints. 

He joints the necks and with a ftroke fo ftrong 
The helm flies off; and bears the head along. Dryden. 

Jo'intED. adj. [from joint.) Foll of. 

joints, knots, or commiffures. q 

Three cubits high 
The jointed herbage hoots. 
Jointer, x. fe [from joint] A fort of 
lane. 

The jointer is fomewhat longer than the fore- 
plane, and hath its fole perfely ftrait: its office is 
to follow the fore plane,. and foot an edge perlettly 
firait, when a joint is to be fhot. Axon. 

Jorntiy. adv. [from joint] 
1. ‘Together; not feparately. ‘ 

J began a combat frit with him particularly, 
and after his death with the others jointly. Sidney. 

Becanfe all that are of the church cannot yornrty 


` 


and equally work; the firft thing in polity required * 
Hocker, ` 


is a ditference of perfonsin the church, 
The prince told him he could Jay noclaim to his 
gratitude, bat defired they might go to the akar 
together, 


~ 


~ 


Jou 
ether, and jointly return their thanks to whom 
aaah was she: _ Addifon. 
2. In a ftate of union or co-operation. 
His name a great examwle ftands, to fhew 
How ftrangely high endeavours may be bleft, 
Where piety and valour jointly go. Dryden. 
Jorwsrress. x /. [from jonture.} One 
who holds any thing in jointure. 
+ Our queen, 
“Th? imperial jointre/t of this warlike tate, - 

We've taken naw to wife.  Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Jorntstoou. x. f. [joint and fiol] A 

fool made not me ely by infertion of the 

“feet, but by infert'ng one bait in another. 

He rides the wild rsare with the boys, and jumps 
upon jolnt/foo/s, and wears his boot very fmooth like 
unto the fign of the leg. Shakefpeare. 

Could that be eternal which they had feen a rude 
trunk, and perhaps the other piece of it a joint/foal ? 

South. 

He ufed to lay chairs and join7fools in their way, 

thatthey might break nofes by falling. Ardurbnor. 
JOINTURE. x. f~ { fointure, Fr.] Eftate 
fettlcd on a wife to be enjoyed after her 

hufband’s deceafe. i 

The jointare that your king muft make, j 
With her dow’ry ihal! be counterpois’d.  Shake/p. 

The old countefs of Defmond, who lived in 

1589, and many yearsfince, was married in Edward 

the Fourth’s time, and held hersoiatwre fram all the 

earls of Defmond sos awa A Put 
aleigh's Hiftery of the World. 

There’s a civil A oi ged 
Where lies my jointure, wbere your own eftate ? 

Dryden, 

What’s property ?. You fee it alter, 

Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer's thare, 

Or, in a jointure, vanilh from the heir. Pope. 
Joist. x. f. [from joindre, Fr.) The fecon- 

dary beam of a floor. 

Some wood is not good ta ufe for beams or Hike, 
becaufe of the brittlenets, Afortimer’s Hufhandry. 

The kettle to the top was hoit, 

And there food faftened to a jai/f. Swift. 
To Joist. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit 

in the fmaller beams of a flooring. 
JOKE, ». f [ jeeus, Lat.] A jet; fome- 

thing not ferious. 

Link towns to towns with avenuesof oak, 

Inclofe whole towns in walls, "tis all a joke! 

Jnesorable death fhal) level all. Pope, 

Why fhould publick mockery in print, or a merry 

Joke upan a ftage, be a better teft oirnn than pub- 
lick perfecutions ? Watti, 

To Jore. v. x. [ joor, Lat.) To jeft; to 
be merry in words and a&tions. 

Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 

Of athes, leather, oat-meal, bran, and chalk. Gay. 
Jo'xer. z. f. [from jeke.] A jefter;a merry 
fellow. 

Thou mad’ft thy firit appearance in the world like 
a dry joker, buffoon, or jack pudding. Dennis, 
Jort. m. f. [gueule, Fr.ctol. Saxon.) 

8. The face or cheek. It is feldom nfed 
but in the phrafe cheek dy jole. 

Follow ! nay, I'll go with thee cheek by jole, Shak, 

And by him in another hole, 

Affl@ed Ralpha, cheek by jo/e, Hudibras, 

- Your wan compleaion, and your thin jo/es, father. 

Dryden. 

A man, who has digefted all the fathers, lets a 

pure English divine gp check by jo/e with him, 


Collier on Pride, 
2. The head of a fith. 
A falmon‘s belly, Helluo, was thy fate: 
‘The dottor ca l’d, declares all help too late:. 
Mercy ! cries 11¢iluo, mercy on my foul ! 
Is there no hopes? alas?’ then bring the joau/. Pope. 
Red-fpeckied trouts, the falmon’s filver jole, 
The jointed lobfter, and unfealy foale. Gay's Trivia, 
To Jort. w. a. [from jole, the head.} To 
beat the head biah any thing; to clafh 
with violence, i 


- _ The goodly emprefs, joŻlily inclin’d, 


yi Oo - Ts 
Howfoe’er their hearts are fever'd in religion, their 


heads are bothone: they may /o// horns together. . 
Shakefpeare. 
The tortoifes envied the eafinefs of the frogs, *till 
they faw them jol/ed to pieces and devoured for want 
of a buckler. L'Efirange. 
JorLuiLy. adv. [from jolly.) Ina difpofi- 


tion to noify mirth. i 


Is to the welcome bearer wond’rous kind. Dry. Per, 


JoLuimexT. m / [from jolly.] Mirth; 


merriment; gaiety. Obfolete. 
Matter of mirth enovgh, rhough tirere were none, 

She could devife, and thoufand ways invent 

To feed her foolith humour, and vain jolliment. 


Fa, Queen, 
TOERIS E mf [from jolly.) 


t. Gaiety; elevation of fpirit. 

He with a proud jollity commanded him to leave 
that quarrel only for him, who was only worthy to 
enter into it. p Sidney. 

2. Merriment; feftivity.. 

With joyance bring her, and with jollity, Spenfer. 

There fhall thefe pairs of faithful lovers be - 
Wedded, with Thefeus, all in Jollity. Shakefpeare, 

The brazen throat of war had ceas’d ta roar} 

All pow was turn’d to jollity and game, 
To luxury and riot, feaft and dance. 

Good men are never fo furprifed as in the midit 
of their jollitics, nor fo fatally overtaken and caught 
as when the table is made the fnare. + South, 

With branches we the fanes adorn, and wafte. 

In jollity the day ordain’d to be the laft. 
Dryd. Æn. 


My heart was filled wich melancholy to fee feveral 
dropping in the midt¥of mirth and jo//ity, 
Addifon's SpeFator. 
JO'LLY. adj. [ jolt, Fr, jowials, Lat 
1. Gay; mesry;. airy; cheerful; lively ; 
jovial. 
Like a jelly troop of huntfmen, come 
Our lufty Englifh. Shakefpcare's King bn, 
O nightingale! 
Thou with freth hope the lover’s heart do’ft fill, 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. 
Milton. 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 
Nought fo fad as melancholy. 
Ev'n ghofts had learn’d to groan ș: 
But free from punifhment, as free from fin, 
The fhades liv’d jof'y, and without a king. 
Dryd, Fuver. 
This gentle knight, infpir'd by jolly May, - 
Forfook his eafy couch at early tb Dryden. 
A fkepherd now along the plain he roves, 
And with his jo//y pipe delights the groves. 
2. Plump; like one in high health. 
He catches at an apple of Sodom, which though it 
may entertain his eye with a florid, jolly white and 
red, yet, upon the touch, it ftiall fill his hand only 
with ftench and foulnefs. 4 South, 
To JOLT. v.n: [I know not whence de- 
rived.] ‘To fhake as a carriage on rough 


ground. 

Every little uneveonefs of the ground will caufe 
fuch a zoring of the chariot as to lúnder che motion 
of its fails. Wilkins, 

Violent motion, as jolting in a coach, may be 

s ufed in this cafe. Arbuthnot on Diet, 

A coach and fix horfes is the utmoft exercife you 
can bear, and how glad would you be, if it could 
waft you in the air to avoid jofting ! Swift, 

fo Jour. v, a. To thake onc as a carriage 
does, 4 

Jour. #. f. [from the verb.] Shock; vio- 
lent agitation. 

The fymptams are, bloody water upon a fudden 
Jell or vialent motion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

The firtt jo/r had liketo have thaken me aut; but 
afterwards the mation was eafy. Swift, 

JoluruHeav. x f [I know not whence 
derived.} A great head; a dolt ; a block- 


head. 


Burton, 


Prior. 


Milton. } 


JOU 
Fie on thee, joltBead, thou can’ft net read! ^ 
‘ : Shake/p. 
Had man been a dwarf, he had fcarce been a rea- 
fonable creature; for he muft then have either had 2-- 
Joltbeads and fo there would not have been body and - 
blood enough to fopply his brain with fpirits; or he 
muft have had a fall head,and fo there would not _ 
have been brain enough for his bufinefs. Grew, 
Josgui'Lr Esz. f. [ jonguille, Fr.] A fpecies 
of daffodil. The flowers of this plant are 
greatly efteemed.for their ftrong fweet. 
{cent. Millere 
Nor gradual bloom is wanting, - x 
Nor hyacintbs of pureft virgin white, 
Low bent and blufhing inward; norjonguilles: T 
Of potent fragrance. * Thomjon's Spring,” 
JoRpen. x. f..[ zor, fércus, and den, recep- 
taculum.) A pot.. 3 of 7 
They will allow us ne'er a jorden, and then we 


leak in your chimney; aod.your chamberlye breeds > 
Shakefp. 


f 


fleas like a loach, 

This China jorden let the chief o’ercome 
Replenith, noe inglorioufly at home, Popes Dune, 
The copper-pot can boil milk, heat porridge, hold 
fmall-beer, or, in cafeof neceflity, ferve for a jorden. 
Swift.” 


Josspx’s Flowers, m. f. A plant. Ainfavorih. . 


To Jo'sTLE, v. a. 
to rufh againft. . 
Jor. z. f. {sire.] A point; atittle; tho 
leaft quantity aflignable; 
As feperfluons feh did rot, $ 
Amendment ready {till at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, , 
That foon in him was left no one corrupt jot. ` 
P ‘ Fa. Queens 
Go, Eros, fend his treafure after, do its ` 
Detain no jor, I charge thee, Shakefp. 
Let me not ftay a yor from dinner; go, get it ready, 
Shakefp. 
This nor hurts him nor profits you aor; 
Forbear it therefore; give your canfe to Heav’a. 
Shake/py 
This bond doth give thee here no sor of blood ; - 
The words exprefsly are a pound of eth. Sdakefs 
“ *  Vargue not 
Againft Heav’n*s hand, or will; nor bate one j2? 
Of heat or hape; but {till bear up and tteer 4 
Right onwards. Miltorra 
You might, with every fot as much juftice, hang 
me up becaufe I’m old, as beat me becaufe I'm im-: 
potent. ye L'Efrangee 
A man may read the difcourfes of a very rational 
author, and-yet acquire not one yo? of knowledge.’ 
` Lockes 
The, final event will not be one jor lefs the confe- 
quence of our own choice and actions, for God’s hav- 
ing from all eternity farefeen and determined what 
that event fhal! be. Rogers, 
JOVIAL. adj. | jovial, Fr. jovialis, Lat.} 
te Under the influence of Jupiter. Ë: 
The fixed fars are aftrologically differenced by 
the planets, and are eileemed martial or joviad, 
according to the colours whereby they anfwer thefe 
planets. Brown’s Vulgar Ervours. 
2. Gay; “airy; merry. 


{ jeufler, Fr.) To juftle ; 


` 


My lord, Meek o'er your rugged looks;, °° 
Be brightand jovial *mang your guefts.  Shakefp. 
Our jovial itar reign’d at his birth.. Sbake/pr» 


Some men, of an ill and melancholy nature, in- 
cline the company, into which they come, to be fad ` 
and ill-difpofed; and contrariwife, others of a Jovia? ? 
nature difpofe the company: to be merry and cheer- ¢ 
ful. 5 Bacows Naturgl Hiffory, 

His odes-are fome of them panegyrical, others 
moral, the ret jovial or bacchanalian, Dryden. 

Perhaps the jeft that charm’d the fprightly crowd, 
And made the jovial table laugh fo loud, 

To fome falfe notion ow’d its poor pretcuce. Prior, 
Jo'viatiy. adv, [from jovial] Merily; 


ally, 
Noms NESS. 2. f {from jovial] Gaiety’; 
merriment. d 
Jo'uisan ce. x. f. [rejouiffance, Fr.] Jollitys 


merriment; feftivity, Obfolete, i 
Colin, 


' 


Jou 

Colin, my dear, when fball it pleafe thee fing, 
*-As thou wert wont, fongs of fome joulfance 

Thy mufe too long flumbereth in proie 

Lulled afleep through love’s, mifgovernance. Spenfer, 
Jo'uRNaL. adj. Wie Fr. giornale, Ita- 
lian.] Daily; quosidian. Ont of ufe. 

Now 'gan the golden Phebus for to fteep 
His fiery face in billows of the Wet, 

And his faint fteeds, water'd in ocean deep, 

Whilft from their journal labours they did refte 
í Fa, Queen, 

‘Ere twice the fun has made his journal greeting 
-To-th’ under generation, you hall find if 
Your fafety manifetted. Shake/p, Mea. for Meafure, 
_. Stick to youtyournalcourfe ; the breach nf cuftom 

Ts breach ofall. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
JolunnaL, mf [ journal, Fr, giornale, Ita- 
- an. i 
a. A diary; an account kept of daily tranf- 
ations. = 

Edward kept a moft judicious journal of all the 
ptincipa) paflagesof the affairs.of his eftate, 

a Hayward on Edw. V1. 

Time has.deftroyed two noble journals of the na~ 
‘vigation of Hanno and.of, Hamilcar. Arbuthnot, 

2. Any paper publifhed daily. 7 
Jou RNALIST. 2 /. [from journal. ]. A writer 
of journals, 
JO'URNEY. x. /. [ journée, Fr.] 
1. The-travel of a day. 
-When Duncan is afleep, 4 
AVhereto the rather hall this day’s handlagguren 
Soundly invite him. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
Scarce.the.fun 
Hath finithed half his journey. Milton. 
2. Travel: by land; diftinguifhed from a 
" voyage or travel’ by fea. . 
. „Soare the horfesof the caemy, , 4 
In general yourney-bated and brought low. Shake/p. 
, _ Before the light of the gofpel, mankind travelled 
like people in the dark, without any certain profpect 
‘of the end of their yourney, or of the way that Jed 
fo it, Rogers. 

He for the promis’d journey bids prepare 

* The fmooth-hair’d horfes and the rapid car. Pope. 
3. Paffage from place to place. . 

Some, having a long journey from the upper re- 

gions, would float up and down a good while. Burst, 

Light.of the warld, the ruler of the year, 

-Still as thou do’ft.thy radiantyourntes run ¢ 
Through every diftant climate own, 
That in fair, Albion thou haft feen 
The greateft prince, the brighteft queen. Prior, 
To Jo'URNEY. w. z. [from the noun.] To 
travels to pafs from place to placc. 
Gentlemen of good efteein 
Are journeying to falute the emperor. Sbake/peare, 
We are journeying unto the place, of which the 
Lord faid, I will give it you. 
Since fuch love's natural ftation is, may ftill 
“Ny love.defcend, and joxrney down the hill; 
Not panting after growing beauties, fo 
1 fhal} ebb on with them who homeward go. Deane. 
l have journeyed. this morning, and it is now the 
theat of the day; therefore yourlordihip’s difcourfes 
had need content my cars very well, to make them 
tutreat my eyes to keepopen. Bacon. 
Over the tent a cloud. 
“Shall reft by day, a ficry gleam by night, 
Save when they joueney, Milton's Paradife Lofl. 
Having heated his body by sexrmeying, ie touk 
cold upon tbe ground. F ifeman's Nurgery, 
JOURNEYMAN, xS. [jeurnte, aday’s work, 
Fr. and man.) Ashiredavorkman ; a woik- 
aman hired by the day. 

They were called journeymen that wrought with 
others by the day, though now by itatute to be ex- 
‘tended to thofe Jikewife that convenant to work in 
theiruccupation. with another by the year, Cored. 

Players have fo ftrutted and bellowed, that‘l have 
thonghr fomeof Nature's sourercymen had mademen, 
and not made them weti, = Shakefpeare's Eamlet. 

l intend to work forthe court myfelf, and will 
have journcynea under me to. furnir the reft of the 
nalion, Addifon, 


Jo'unneywork. m. A [ 


JowLeRr. x. f [perhaps corrupted from 


Jo'wrer. 2. /. [perhaps corrupted, from 


JOY. z. f- [ joe, Fr. gisia, Italian. ]. 
1. The paffton produced by any happy ac- 


Numbers. |. 


jor 


Saya Frog to Bull, thie old rogue wilf take the bufi- 
nefs into hiz hands: we muft ftarve or turn jewr: 
mento old Lewis Baboon. Arbuthnow’s Jobn Bull, 
fournée, French, 
and avork.} Work petbostacd for hire; 

work done by the day. 
Did no committee fit where he 
Might cut out joxrneywork for thee ? 
And fet thee a talk with fubornation, 
To ftitch up fale and fequeftration ? Fludibras, 

Her family the was forced to hite out at journey- 

work to her neighbours. — Arbuthnor’s Jobn Bull. 


Joust. n. Je [ jouf, Fre} Tilt; touma- 


ment; mock fight. It is. now written 


lefs properly a 
Bafes, and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At jouf and tournament. Milton?s Paradife Lof. 


To Joust. v. æ, [ soufer, Fr.] To run in 


the tilt. _— 
All who fince 


Soufted in Afpramont ot Montalban, Milton. 


howler, as making a hideous noife after 
the game, whom the reft of the pack 
follow as their leader.}- The nanie of a 
hunting dog or beagle. 
See him draw his feeble legs about, 

Like hounds ill-coupled ; jower Ings him fill 
Through hedges, ditches, and through all this il. 

z Dryden. 


falter. | 


Pleaty.of fifh iz vented to the fith-drivers, whom 
we call jouders. Carew. 


cident; gladnefs; exultation. 

Foy is a delight. of. the mind, from. the confider- 
ation of the prefent, or affured approaching pofleflion 
of a good. Lorke. 

There appears much yoy in himș even fo muck, 
that joy could not thew itfcif modeft enough without a 
badge ofvbitternefs. Shake/ps 

There fhould not. be fuch heavinefs in their de- 
ftraétion, as thall be joy over them that are perfuaded 
to falvation. 2 Efdr, 

The lightfome pallton of joy was not that trivial, 


vanifhing, fuperficiat. thing, that only gilds the'ap- 


prehenfion, and plays-upon the furface of the foul. 
South. 


2.-Gaiety; merriment; feftivity. 


The roofsiwith yoy refounds. 


And Hymen, 16 Hymen, rungaround. — Dryer. 
3. Happinefs ; felicity. 


My lord Baffanio, and my gentle lady, o 
I with you all the joy that you can-with. © Sbute/p. 
Come, tove andvhealth to alls 
Then Vil ftdown: giveme fome wine: 
l drink.to the general yoyiof the whale table; Soni 
Almeyda fmiling came, 
Attended«with a-train of all her race, 
Whom in the tage of empire I had murder'd; 
But now, no longer foes, they gave me joy 
Of my new conguet. Dryden's Din Sebapian. 
The bride, 
Lovely-herfelf, and Jovely by her fide; 
A bevy of bright nympths, sith fober grace, 
Came glitt’ring like a dtar, and ‘took her place: 
Hee heav’nly form beheld, all wifh'd her joy; 
And:Jitde wanted, bat in vain, theit withes all em- 
ploy. Diy den, 
4. A’term of fondnefs., 
Now our joy ; 
Although our lait, yet not our leaft young love, 
“What fay-you? Sbukefpeare’s King. Lear. 
To Joy. wv. z. [from the noun.) 
juice ;. to be glad ;. to exult 
Sometimes:1 joy, when gladoccafion fits} 
And matkin mirth like'toa comedy 5 
Soon after, when my seyto forrow flitsy 
Lavill make my woes a tragedy. 
l cannot joy, until | be refolv'd 
Where our nght valiant father is become. 
Shakofp. H. VI, 


Spenfer. 


‘Lorre: 


J Koj y 
Pe will jay over thee with Saging: Zap. Mi, ay. 
1 will rejoice in the Lord, I will jzyin the Godof 
my Salvation. Hab, iii. 18. 
Exceeding the more joyed we for the joy ‘of 
Titus, becaufo his {pirit was refrethed. by yeu. 
2 Cor. Vit. 13. 
-They laugh, we weeps they joy while we er 
arf o 
. No man imparteth his joys to his friend, AA 
Joyetb the more; and no man imparteth his griefs, 
but he grieveth the lef. Bacon's Effays. 
Well then, my foul, joy in the midit of pains’ 
Thy Chrift that conquer'd hell, (hall fronr above 
With greater triumph yet return again, 
And conquer his own juftice with his love. Morton. 
l Fy thon, 
In what he gives to thee, this paradife, 
And thy fair Eve, Milton's Paradife Tof. 
Their cliearful age.wich Honour youth attends, 
Fo'd that from pleafure’s Mlay’ry they are free, 
Denham. 
To Joy. v. a 
1. ‘To congratulate; to entertain kindly, 
Like ue they loveror hate, like-us they know’ 
To joy thefriend, or grapple with-the foe. © Prior. 
2. To gladden ; to exhilerate. 
She went to Pamela,- meaning to delight her-eyes 
and oy her thoughts with the converfation of her be- 
loved filler. Sidney. 
My foul was joy’d in vain; 
For angry Neptune rouz’d the raging main. 
3. [Jouir de, French.) 
have happy poffefion of. 
Let us hence, 3 
And let her joy her raven-colour’d love, 7 
; Shak. Tit, Andra 
I might haveliv’d; andjoy'ad immortal blifs, 
Yet willingly choferather death with thee. Milior. 
Th? Ufurper jyoy’d not long 
His ill-got'crown, Dryden's Spanifb Fryar. 
Joxlance, x. f. [jeiant, old French.) 
Gaiety; feftivity. Obfolete. 
Bring home withyou the glory of her gain; 


. Pope. 
To enjoy ;. to 


e 


With soyance bring her, and with jollity. Spenfer, 
‘There him refts in riotous fuffifance, 
Of all hit gladfalnefs-ard kingiy joyante,  Sirenfer, 


Jo'vruL. adj. { jopand full]: 
1. Full of joy; glad ;. exulting. 
, They bleiiéd the king, and wentunto their tents 
Joyful and glad of heart. 


: 1 Kings. 
: My foul hal! be joyful in my Gode Jfa, Ini. 10. 
2. Sometimes it has of before the caufe-of 


joy. -> i 
Six-brave companions from each fhip we loft 
With fails outfpread we fly th’ unequal ttrife, 
Sad for their lofs, e Pope's Ody ~ 
Jo'r uLLY. adv. | fromyefal.} Withjoys 
gladly. 
1f we no moremeet till we meetin heay'o, 
Then joyfully, my noble lord of Bedford, 7 
And my kind kinfmen, warriours all, adieus Shak, 
Never did-men more joyfiilyobeys 
Orfooner undeiftood the Tign to fiie: 
With fach alacrity-they bore away, 
As if to praife them all the ftates ftood by. Drydens 
The good Chriftian confiders pains only at ne» 
ceffary palfages to a glorious immortality; thar, 
through: this: dark fcene-of fancied horror, fees a 
crown and a throne, and everlaiting bleflings prepared 
for him, yorfully receives: his-fumimons, as*he has 
long impauentiy expeéted it, thee 
Jo'vruLness. xf. [from joyful.] Glad- 
nefs; joy. ~ t 
Thog fervedåt not the'Lord thy God with joyful- 
weft, and with gladnefs of heart, for the abundance of 
all things. Dent. 
Jo'vuess..adj. [ftom jy.) 
te Void'of joy; feeling-no pleafure. 
A Jittle joy enjoys the queen thereof; 
kor! am the, and.altogether joyle/s. Shakefp. R. M11. 
With down-cait eyes the jaylefevittor lat, 4 
Revolving in his alter’d foul. . 
d The various turns cf chance below: 
And Tow and thew a figh he flole; y 
And tears began to flow, Dryd. Alexanders Feaft, 
Z. It has fometimes of before the object. 


~ 


IREE: 


With two fair eyes his miftrefs burns his breatt ; 
"Hie looks and languifhes, and leaves his reft; 
Forfakes his food, and pining for the lafy — 
Is joylefs of the grove, and fpurns the growing grafs. 
ma z Dryden. 


AARO 


By many hands ynur fatber was fubdu’d; 
But only flaughter'’d by the trefu? arm 
Ot unrelenting Clifford. Shakefp. Henry V1. 
There learn'd this maid, of arms the frefu/ guife. 
Fairfax, 
In midi of all the dome Misfortune fat, 
And gloomy Difcoutent, and fell Debate, 
And Madnefs laughing in his drefu? mood. Dryden, 
VreruLty. adv. [from ire.) With ire; 
in an angry manner. 
URIS. n.f. (Latin.] 
1. ‘Lhe rainbow. 

Befide the folary iris, which God fheweth unto 
Noah, there is another lunary, whofe efficient is the 
moon. „Brown, 

z2, Any appearance of light refembling the 
rainbow. 

When beth bows appeared more diftinét, I rhea- 
fured the beeadth of the interior iris 2 ge, ro’; and 
the breadth of the red, yellow, and green in the ex- 
terior iris, was to the breadth of the fame colours in 
the interior 3 to 2, s _Netuton's Opt. 

3. The circle round the pupil of the eye. 
4. The flower-de-luce. 


IRO 


In a piece of iron ore, of a ferruginous colour, are 

feveral thin plates, placed parallel to each other. 
Woodward. 

There are incredible quantities of fren flag in’ 
various parts of the foreft of Dean. Woodward, 

fron ftone lies in frata, Woodward un Fiffils, 

I treated of making irom work, and tleel work. 

s Moxon, 

z. Any inftrument or utenfil made of iron: 

as, a flat srov, box row, or {moothing droze 
In this fenfe it has a plural. 

{rons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would , 
Bury with thofe that wore them, thefe bafe flaves, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up, Shak. Corfdlannze 

O Thou! whofe captain I account myfelf,. 

Look on my forces with a graciouseye: >. 

Put in their hands thy bruifing from: of wrath, 
That they may crufh down with a heavy falk | 
Th' ufurping helmets of our adverfaries. SA. R. IT: 

Can’h thou fill his fkin with barbed rans, or his 
htad with fihfpears? Fob, Hi. 7 

For this your Jocks in paper-durance bound? ” 
For this with tort’ring irons wreath’d around? Pope. 

3. Chain; fhackle; manacle: as, he was- 


roel a 
Giving no pleafure. s 
A joylefi, dìfmal, black, and forrowful ifue : 
Here is a babe, as loathfome as a toad. Shakefp. 
Here Love his golden fhatts employs; here lights 
His conftant lamp, aod waves his purple wings; 
“Reigns here, Toes not in a pare {miles 
“OF harlots, lovelefs,.jcyle/s, unendear'd, - 
Cafual fruition. sos: Milton's Paradife Loft. 
"The pure in heart hall fee God; and if any others 
gould fo invade this their inclofure, as to take heaven 
by violence, it furely would be a vee t pofletiion. 
ecay of Piety. 
He forgets his fleep, ard loaths his food, 
* That youth, and health, and war are j2y/4/s to bim, 
Addifor, 


3 


Jo'vous. adj, | joyeux, Fr.] 
1. Glad; gay; merry. a 
Moft soyaus man, on whom the fhining fyn 
Did thew his face, myfelf | did efteem, 
‘And that my falfer friend did no lefs soyons deem. 


Fairy Queen. 
syorer the birds; fref gales and gentle airs 
wahers hits Milton. 
Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove, 
And beaits, by nature tung, renew their love. Dryd. 
Falt by her fow'ry baok the fons of Arcas, 
Fav'rites of heav'o, with happy care protect ~. 
"Their fleecy charge, and j2yus drink her wave. Prior. 
2. Giving joy- . ; 
‘They a!l as glad as birds of joyous prime, 
Thence led hee forth, about her dancing round. 
Fairy Queen, 
3. It has of fometimes before the caufe of 
oy. 
z Round our death-bed ev'ry. friend thould run, 
‘And joyous of our conqueft early won; 
While the malicious world with envious tears 
Should grudge ous Itappy end, and with it theirs. 
Dryden, 
Jeecacua'nua. xf. [An Indian plant.) 
Ipecacuanha, is a {mall irregularly contorted root, 
rough, denfe, and firm. One fort isof a dufky greyifh 
colour on the furface, and of a paler grey when 
Broken, brought from Peru: the other fort is a 
-fmaller root, refembling the farmer; but it is of 
adeep dufky brown on the outfide, and white when 
Broken, brought from the Brafiis. The grey ought 
to be preferred, becaufe the brown is apt to operate 
more roughly. Hill's Math. Med, 


Tra'scince. 
cible, Fr.] 
anger. J 

he irafcible paffions follow the temper of th 
heart, and the concupifcible dittractioas on the crafis 
of the liver. Brown, 
I know more than one inftance of ira/cidle paftions 
fubJued by a vegetable diet. Arbuthnot ca Aliments. 
We are here in the country furrounded with 
blefflings and pleafures, without any occafion of eser- 
cifing our éra/cible faculties. Digby.to Pope, 
IRE. xf. (Fr. ire, Lat.) Anger; rage; 
fionate hatred. 
She lik’d not:his defire ;: 
Pain would be free, but dreaded parents ire. Sidney. 
1f I digg’d up thy forefather’s graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
Tt could not flake mine ire, noe eafe my heart. Shak. 
Or Neptune’s ire, orj gas that fo long 
Perplex'd the Greek and Cytherea’s fon. Milon, 
The fenteace, from thy head remov'd, may light 
On me, fole caufe to thee of all this woe 5 
Mel me! only jufobject of hia ire 
For this th’ avenging pow’r employs his darts, 
And empties all hos quiver in qur hearts; 
Thus will perfift, relentlefs in bis ire, 
Till the fair flave be render'd to her fire, Dryden. 


Vrervut. adj. [ire and full.) Angry; 
raging; furious, 
"The ireful baftard Orleans, that drew blood 


taking of the nature of 


Fromtheey my boy, Lfoonencountered. Shakefp. | 


ToIRK. v. a. [ yrk, work, Mflandick,] This 


Lt to that illuftrious body. 
ge [irafcibilis, low Lat. iraf- | Vexsomecy. adv. [from irkfome.}, Weari- |; 
ar 


Vexsomeness. 2. fe [from irk/ome.}] Te- 
TRON. xf. [kaiarn, Welth; 1yenn, inen, 


t- A metal common to all parts of the 


Milton, ‘ 


Iris all hues, rofes and jeflamine. Milton. 
word is ufed only imperfonally, it irks 
me; mihi pæne ff, it gives me pain; or, 
lam weary of it. Thus theauthors of the 
accidence fay, tedet, it irketh. 
Come, fhall we go and kill us venifon? 
And yet it ‘rks me, the poor dappled fools 
Should, iu their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 
It ‘rks his heart, he cannot be reveng’d. Shake/p. 


I’rxsome. adj. [from irk.) Wearifome ;. 


tedious; troublefome; toilfome; tire- 
fome; unpleafinz. 
I know fhe is an irk/ome brawling {cold. Shake/p. 
Since that thou can’it talk of love fo well, 
Thy company, which erit was irk/ome to me, 
I will endure. _ _ _ Shahefp. As you like it. 
Where he may likelieft find 
Truce to his reillefs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkfome hours till his great chief return, Milton, 
For not to irkfome toil, but to delight 
He made us, and delight to realon join’d. Milton. 
"There is nothing fo irk/ome as general difcourfes, 
efpecially when they turn chiefly upon words, 
Addifen’s Spefator, 
Frequent appeals from hence have been very irk- 
Swift, 


fomely ; tedioufly. 
dioufnefs; wearifomenefs. 
Saxons. irz, Erfe.] 


world. ‘Though the lighteft of all metals 
except tin, it is confiderably the hardeft; 
and when pure, naturally malleable: when 
wrought into fteel, or when in the im- 
urc ftate from its firft fufion, it is fearce 
malleable. Moft of the other metals are 
brittle, while they arc hot; but this is 
moft malleable as it approaches neareft to 
fufion. The fpecifick gravity of iron is 
to water as 7632 is to 1000. It is the 
only known fubffance that is attracted by 
the loadftone. Iron has greater medi- 
cinal virtues than any of the other metals. 
Hill. 


Nor airlefs dungeon, nor ftrong links of irom, ` 
Can be retentive to the tlrength of fpirit. Sbakefp. 
If he fmite him with an inftrument of iron, fo 
that hedi¢, ho is a murderer. Numb. xxx9. 10. 
"fhe power of drawing iro is one of the ideas of a 
loadftonc, and to be fo drawn, is a-part of that Sir 
chee 


Iron. adje 


Shakefp. | 


put in irons, 


The iron entered into his foul. P/alms. Com, Prayers 
His feet they hurt: with fetters: he was-laid in- 


irons. 4 y 


1. Made of irom : 
In iron walls they deem'd me not fecnre. Shakefp. 
Get me an fron crow, and bring it ftraight 
Unto my cell. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Some are of an frow red, thining and polite ; 
othets not polite, but as-if powdored with éron duft. 
Woodward. 
Pole-cats and weefels do a great deal of injury ta 
wsrrens; the way of taking them is in hutches, ang- 
irom traps, Mortimer, 
2. Refembling iron in colour. 
A piece of ftone of a dark irca grey colour, but: 
in fome parts of a ferruginous colour, cod ward. 
Some of them are of. an from red, and very bright. - 
__ Poodward an Foffits. 
3- Harfh; fevere; rigid; miferable; caa- 
lamitous : as, the iro» age for an age of 
hardthip and wickednefs. ‘Vhefe ideas 
may be found mere or lefs in all the fola- 
lowing examples. 
Three vigorous virgins, waiting ftill behlnd 
AMR the throne of th’ iron fcepter'd king. Cra/hawe- 
. O fad virgin, that thy power { 
Might bid the foul of Orpheus fing 
Such notes as warbled_to the tring, 
Drew iron tears from Pluto’s cheek,- 
And made hell grant what love did feek. 
In all my from years of wars.and dangers, 
From blooming youth down to decaying age, 


Mikon. 


My fame ne'er knew a fain of difhonoure Rewe 
Jove eruth the nations with an ¿raz rod, 
And ev’ry monarch be the fcourge of God.. Pope» 


4. Indiffoluble ; unbroken. 
Rath Elpenor, in an evil hour, 
Dry’d an immeafurable bowl,.and thought 
E’ exhale his-furfeit by irriguous fleep, 
Imprudent: him death’s iron fleep opprett, Phiips 
ç. Hard; impenetrable. 
Twill converfe with dron-witted fools, . 
And unrefpective boys: none are for me, 
That look into me with confiderate eyes. Séake/p. 

To I'xon. v. a. [from tie noum J. 

1. To fmooth with an iron. 

2. ‘Vo hackle with irons. 

Iro'ntcan. adj. firoxigue, Fr. from irony. $ 
Exprefling one thing and meaning am- 
other; fpeaking by contraries. | 

In this falizey may be comprifed all ironical 
miltakes, or expreflions receiving inverted figninca- 
tions. . Brown, 

I take all your frenica/ civilities in a literal fenfe, 
and fhall expeét them to be literally performed. 

Swifte 

Iro’wicakny. adv. [from ironical.) By 
the ufe of irony. . - 

. Socrates 


IRR 


Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of Delphos 
to be the wifeft mao of Greece, which he would turn 
trom himfelf ironically, faying, ‘There could be no- 
thing in him to verily the oracle, excepe this, that 

. he was not wife, and knewit; and others were nut 
, wife, aod knew it not, Bacon. 

The dean, ironically grava, 

Still thunn’d the fool, and lafh'd the knave. Swift. 
IRONMO'NGER. m fi [iron and menger.) A 
- dealer in iron. A 
Tronwoop. » f. A'kind of wood ex- 

tremely hard, and fo ponderous as to 

, fink in water. ' It grows in America. 

. Robinfon Crufoe. 
Yronwortan fe [faeritis, Lat.} A plant. 
‘ Miller. 
I'zony. adj. [from iron.) Made of iron; 
artaking of iron. > 
The force they are under isreal, and that of their 
fate but imaginary: itis not trange if the irony 

„chains have more felidity than the contemplative. 
«Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Hungary, highly impregnated 
with vitriolick falts, diffolve the body of one metal, 
fuppofe iron, put into the rites and depofit, 4 lieu 

f'the irony particles carried dit, coppery particles. 
: mae Motoni on Fofils. 
TRONY. w. f. (ironie, Fr. isgonsia] A 
mode of fpcech in which the meaning 1s 
‘contrary to the words: as, Bolingbroke 


avas a boly man. 
. So grave a body, upon fo folemn an occafion, 
` mould not deal in irony, ot explain their naa 
contraries. Swift. 
IRRADIANCE. | x. fi [irradiance, French; 
ÍRRA'DIANCY. trradio, Latin. | 
1, Emiffion of rays or beams of light upon 
_ any object, 
The principal affection is its teanflucency: the 
* greadiancy and (parkling, found tn many.geme, ts 
` not difcoverable in this. | Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 
3. Beams of light emitted. 3 
Love not the heav’nly fpirits? Or do they mix 
Irvadiance virtual, or immediate touch? 
To lRRA'DIATE. V. A. ipa Latin.] 
t. Toadorn with ‘light emitt-d upon it; 
to brighten. 
When he thus perceives that thefe opacous bodies 
Ho not hinder the eye from judging light to have an 
equal plenary diffafion through the whole place it 
Srradiates, he can have no difficulty to allow air, 
that is diaphanous, to be every where mingled with 
Tight. Digby on Bodies, 
“Tris not a converting bnt a crowning grace; fuch 
an one as irradiates and puts a circle of glory abóut 
the head of him upon whom it defcends, South. 
2.°To enlighten; toilluminc; to illuminate. 
Celeftial light 
“Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow’rs 
Trradiate; there plant eyes; all mift from thence 
"Purge and difperfe, Milton's Paradife Left. 
. To animate by heat or light. 
„Ethereal or folar heat muft digeft, influence, ir- 
° padiate, and put thole more fimple parts of matter 
into motion, n “7 Hale, 
4. To decorate with fhining ornaments. 
No weeping orphan faw his father’s ftore 
‘Our thrines irradiate, oc imblaze the floor. Pope. 


IRRADIATION. 7e fe [irradiations Fr. from 
irradiate. 


3. The a&t of emitting 


Some fprings of 


beams of light. 


If light were a body, il fhould drive away the air, 
which is likewife a body wherever itis admitted; for 
within the whole fphere of the irradiation of it, 


there is no point but light is found. 


Digby on Bodies. 

The generation of bodies ie not effected by irradi- 
ation, or anfwerably unto the propagation of ligh? ; 
but herein a tranfmiffion is made materially from 


* fome parts, and ideally from every one. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


2, Illumination; intellectual light, 


Wilton, | . you. 
2. Not to be made confiftent: it has wizh | 


IRR 


The means of immediate union of thefe intelligible 
objects to the underftanding, are fometimes divine 
and fupernatural, as by immediate irradiation or 
revelation. Hale. 
IRRATIONAL. adj. [irrationalis, Lat. ] 
te Void of reafon; void of underftanding ; 

wanting the difcourfive faculty. 

_ ‘Thos began 

Outrage from lifelefs thiags : but difcord firit 

Danghtee of fin, among th’ irrational 

Death introduc’d. Milton's Paradife Left. 

He hath eat’n and lives, 

And knows, and fpeaks, and reafons and difcerns; 

Irrational el then, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
z. Abfurd; contrary to reafon. . 

Since the brain is only a part “tranfynittent, and 
that humours oft are precipitated to the lungs before 


they arrive to the brain, no kind of benedt.can be }* 


effected from fo irrational an application. 
Harvey on Confumptions. 
I hall quietly fubmit, not wifhing fo irrational 
a thing as that every body fhould be deceived, Pope. 
IRRATIONALITY. 2. f. [from irrational.) 
Want of reafon. 
Inra'TIonaLLy. adv. [from irrational.} 
© Without reafon; abfurdly. 
IRRECLAIMAPLE, adj. [in and reclaimable.] 
Not to beteclaimed; not to be changed 


to the better. E 
As for obftinate, irreclaimable, proféfed enemies, 
we muft expect their calumnies will continue. 
p Addifon's Freeholder. 
IRRECONCILABLE, dj. [irreconcileable, Fr. 
in and reconcilable.} 
1. Not to be recalled 
„ be-appeafed. 
j Wage eternal war, 
Irreconcilable to our grand foe. Milton. 
‘A weak unequal faction may animate a govern- 
ment; but when it grows equal in ttrength, and ir- 
reconciluble by animofity, it cannot end without 
fome crifis. Temple. 
There are ‘no fattions, though irreconcilable to 
one another, that are not united in their affection to 
Dryden. 


to kindnefs; not to 


oT M. 

As the was fridily virtuous herfelf, fo fhe always 
put the beft conftru€tion upon the words and actions 
of her neighbours, except where they were érrecon~ 
čilable to the enles of honefty and decency. 

Arbuthnot's Hif, of Jobn Bull. 

Since the fenfe I oppofe is attended with fuch 

grofs irreconcilable abfurdities, I prefume I need not 
» offer any thing farthee in fupport of the one, or in 
difproof of the other. e, Rogers, 

This effential power of gravitation or attraction is 
irreconcilable with the Atheift's own doétrine of a 
chaos. Bentley. 

All that can be tranfmitted from the ftarsis wholly 
unaccountable, and irreconcilable to any fyftem of 
fcience. Bentley. 

IRRECONCI'LABLEN ESS. f. [from frrecon- 
cilable.) Impofbility to be reconciled. 
Irreconcr'LasLy. adv. [from frrecon- 

cilable.| In a manng not admitting re- 
conciliation. " 
IRRECONCI'LED, adj. [in and reconciled. ] 
_ Not atoned. 

A fervant dies in many érreconciled iniquities, 

\ Shakefpeare. 
IRRECO'VERABLE, adj. [in and recowcrable.] 
t. Not tobe regained; not to be reftored 


or repaired. 
Time, in a natutal lenfe, is irrecoverable: the 
moment juft fled by us, it is impoffible to recal. 
` Rogers. 
z. Not to be remedied. 
The irrecoverable lofs of fo many livings of prin- 
cipal value. Hooker, 
It concerns every man, that would not trifle away 
his foul, and fool himfelf into frrecoveeable mifery, 
with the greatelt ferioufnefs to enquire, —Til/or/or. 


3 


/[RRE'GULARLY. 


i a 
InrECo'veRa BLY. adv. [fromirrecoverable, | 
Beyond recovery; paft repair. 
O dark, dark, dark amid? the blaze of noon; 
Tnrecov'rably dark, total cclipfe, 
Without all hope of day. Milton's Agonifies. 
The credit of the Exchequer is irrecoveradly lott 
by the taft breach with the bankers. Temple. 
Inrepu'crane. adi. [ir and reducibie.] 
Not to be brought or reduced. 
Thefe obfervations feem to argue the corpufeles of 
air to be ‘rreducible into water. Boyl-. 
IRREFRAGABULITY. n. f. [from irrefrag- 
able.] Strength of argument not to be 


refuted. 

IRREFRA'GABLE. adj. [irre ragabilis, 
fchool Latin; érrefragable, Fr.) Notto 
be confuted ; fuperior to arguinental op- 
pofition. 

Strong and irrefragable the evidences of Chrifti- 
anity mult ke: they who refifted them would refit 
every Ihing. Aiterbury’s Sermons, 

The danger of introducing unexperienced men 
was urged as an irrefragable reafon tor working by 
flow degrees, Swift.® 

IRRETRAGABLY. adv, [from irrefragabie. | 
With force above confutation. 

That they denied a future tate is evident from 
St. Paul's reafonings, which are of no foree but only 
on that fuppofition, as Origen largely and érrefra- 
gally proves. _ Atterbury. 

IRREFUTABLE. adj. [irrefutabilis, Latin. }- 
Not to be overthrown by arguinent. 
IRRE'GULAR. adj. (irregulier, Fr. irregua 
laris, Latin. | 
1. Deviating from rule, cuftom, or nature. 
The am’rous youth 
Obtain'd of Venns his defire, 
Howe'er irregular his fire. Pricer. 
z. Immethodical; not confined to any cer- 
tain rule or order. - 

This motion feems excentrique and irregular, yet 

not well to be refifted or quieted, King Charles. 
Regular 
Then mot, whea molt irregular they feem, > 
‘ Ailton, 
The numbers of pindariques are wild and irregu- 
lar, and fometimes feem harfh and uncouth, Cotedey. 
3. Not being according to the laws of 
virtue. A foft word for vicious, 
IrrecuLagity. m. fe [irregularité, Fr. 
from irregular. ] a ) 
t. Deviation from rule. 
z. Neglect of method and order. 

This irregularity of its unruly and tumultuous 
motion might afford a beginning unto the common 
opinion, Brown. 

As thefe vaft heaps of mountains are thrown tọ- 
gether with fo much irregularity and confufion, they 
form a great variety of hollow bottoms, Addifon 

3. Inordinate practice ; vice. 4 

Religion is fomewhat lefs in danger of corruption, 
while the finner acknowledges the obligations of his 
duty, and is afhamed of his irregularities, Rogers. 

adv. Drom irregular. | 
Without obfervation of rule or method, 
Phaeton, 
By the wild courfers of his fancy drawn, 
From Eait to Wett ¿irregularly huri'd, 
Firft fet on fire himfelf, and then the world. Dryd. 
Your's is a foul irregularly great, 
Which wanting temper, yet abounds with heat. 
R . Dryder. 

It may give fome light tothofe whofe concern for 
their litte ones makes them fo irregularly bold as 
to confult their own reafon, in the education of their 
children, rather than to rely upon old cuttom, Locke 

To IRRE'GULATE. v. a. [from ix and 
regula, Latin} To make irregular; to 
diforder. 

Its flutuattons are Fut motions fubfervient, which 
winds, fhelycs, and every interjaency deregulates.® 

Brown, 
IRRELA'TIVE. 


_ IRR: 


Tree/cattve, adj. [iz and relativur, Lat.) 
Having no reference to any thing ; fingle; 
unconneéted. - — 3 a 

Separated by the voice of God, things in their 

. fpecies came out in uncommunicated varieties, and 
irrelativafeminalities.. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Irrevi‘cion. 2. fa [irreligion, Fr. in and 
religion. | Contempt of religion ; impiety. 

The weapons with which 1 combat gee are 
already confecrated. . ryden. 
We behold every inftance of prophanenefs and ir- 
religion, not only committed, but defended and 
gloried in. pa Rogers, 

Ireeni'cious, adj. [irreligienx, Fr, iz and 
religious. | : i ` 

1. Contemning E Oh impious. 

The iffe of an irreligious Moor, Shakefp. 
Whoever fees thefe irreligious men, 
With burthen of a ficknefs weak and faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, : 
And vowing oftheir fouls to ev'ry faint. Davies. 
Shame and reproach is generally the portion-of 
z the impious and frreliyious. South, 
2. Contrary to religion. 
Wherein that feripture Randeth not the charch 
of God in any ftead, or ferveth nothing at all to 
« diredt, but may be let pafs as needlef! to be confalted 
with, we judge it profane, impious, and irecligiaus 
to think. Foker, 
Might not the queen’s-domefticks be obligedto 
avoid {wearing, and irreligious profane difcourfe ? : 
Swift, 

Ireeut'ctousny. adv. [from irreligious.] 
With impiety ; with irreligion. 

IRRE'MEABLE. adv, [irremeabilir, Latin.] 
Admitting no return. 

Thejkeeper charm’d, the chief without delay: 
Pafs'd on, and took th' irremeableway. Dryden. 
TRREME'DIABLE, adj, [irremediable, Fr, iz 
sand remediable.| Admitting no cure; not 

to be remedied. , 

~ They content themfelves with that which was the 
irremediable error of former times, or the neceffity 
of the prefent hath caft upon them. Hooker. 
A fteady hand, in military affairs, is more re- 
quifite than in peace, becaufe an error committed in 
“wat may prove irremediabie, Bacon. 
Whatever be confults you about, unlefs it lead to 
fome fatal and irremediable mifchief, be fure you ad- 
vife only asa friend. Loeke. 

Ire eļme'oranLY. adv. [from irremediable.) 
Without cure, d 

Tt happens to us izremediably and inevitably, that 
we may perceive thefe accidents are not the fruits of 
our labour, but gifts of God. Taylor's Worthy Comm, 

IRR EMISSIBLE. Ea [#2 and remitto, Lat. 
frremiffible, French.] Not to be pardoned. 

IRREMI'SSIBLENESS. 2. f [from irremiff- 
ble.) The quality of being not to be par- 
doned. r 

Thence arifes the aggravation aod frremiffiblenc/s 
of tbe fin. Itammond on Fundamentali. 

IrREMO'vABLE, adj. [iz and remive.] Not 
to be movcd ; not to be changed. 

He is irremevable, 

Refolv'd for flight.  Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
Inrewo'wnep. adj. [ix and renown. | Void 
of honour. We now fay, wxrenswned. 

For all he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from purfuit of praife and fame 
‘Yo Sluggith Goth and fenfual delights, 
And end their days in /rrenowned fhame. - 
Fatry Queen, 

Tere'PARABLE. adj. yen He Latin ; 
irreparalle, French.) Not to be recover- 
ed; not to be repaired. 

Irreparable is the lofs; and Patience fays it ia not 
opatt her cure. Shakefp. Tempef. 
Toil’d with lofs irreparable. ilten, 

At is an érreparable injuftice we are guilty of, when 
We are prejudiced by the Jooks of thofe whom we do 
not know. Addifon, 
Vowels. 


ĪRREPREHE'NSIBLY. adv. 


IRR 


++ The ftory of Deucalion and hie teaches, that 


piety and innocence cannot mifs of the divine pro- 

tection, and that the only lafs irreparable is thar of 

+ our probity. j Garth. 

Irre'raraBiy. adv. [from irreparable] 
Without recovery ; without amends. - 

Such-adventures befall artis irreparably. Boyle, 

The cutting off that time induftry and gifts, 
whereby the would be nourithed, were irreparably 
injurious to her. Decay of Piety. 

JRREPLE'VIABLE. adj. [in and replevy.} 
Not to be redeemed. A law term. 
ĪRREPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. [irreprehenfible, 
Fr. irrep: ebenfibilis. Latin. | Exempt from 
blame. 
[from irrepreben- 
fible.] Without blame. e 
IRREPRESE'NTABLE. adj. [izand reprefent.]) 
Not to be figured by any reprefentation. 

God's irreprifentable nature doth hold againft 

making images of Gods. _ Stilling fleet. 

ĪRREPRO'ACHABLE. adj. [iz and reproach- 
able.) Free from blame; free from re- 
proach. . 

He was a fétious fincere Chriftian, of an innocent, 
irecproachable, nay, exemplary lite. Atterbury, 

Their prayer may be, that they may raife up and 
breed as irreilaachatie a young family as their pa- 
rents have done, ‘ Pope. 

TRREPROACHABLY. adv. [ftom irreproach- 
able.] Without blame; without reproach. 

ĪRREPRO'VEABLE, aay. [in and reproveable,] 
Not to be blamed ; irteproaċhable. 

IrresistiBi'tiry. 2. f [from irrefiftible.] 
Power or force above oppofition. 

The dottrine of irrefifibitity of grace, if it be ace 

knowledged, there is nothing to be affixt to gratitude. 

4 Hammord, 

IRRESISTIBLE. adj. [irreffible, Fr. iz and 
refiftible.] Supertour to oppofition. 

Fear doth grow from an apprehenfion of the 
Deity, indued with irrofifible power to hurt; and is 
of all affections, anger excepted, the unapteft to admjt 
conference with reafon, Hooker, 

In mighty quadrate join’d 
Ofunion irrefiftible.. Milton, 

Fear of God is inward acknowledgment of an hol 
jok Being, armed with almighty and irrefifible 
power. Ae 

There can be no difference in the fubjects, where 
the application is almighty and jirrefiffible, as in 
creation. Regers. 

IRRESI'STIBLY, adv. [from irre/ifible. | In 
a manner not to be oppofed. 
God irrefiftibly fways all manner of events on 
earth. i Dryden, 
Fond of pleafing and endearing aurfelves to thofe 
we efteem, we are irrefiffibly led into the fame incli- 
nations and averfions with them. Rogers, 
Irresi'stL Ess. adj. [A barbarous ungram- 
matical conjunttion of two negatives. ] 
Irrefiftable; refifticfs. 

Thofe radiant eyes, whofe irrefifilefs flame 

Strikes Eavy dumb, and keeps Sedition tame, 

They can to gazing multitudes give law, 

Convert the factious, and the zebel awe, Glanville, 
ĪRRE’SOLUBLE. adj. [ix and refolubilis. 

Latin.] Not to be broken; not to be 

diffolved. A 

In. factitious fal ammonlac the common and 
urinous falis are fo well mingled, that both in the 
open fire and in fubliming veffels they rife together 
as one falt, which feems in fach veffels irrefuluble 
by fire alone, r - Boyle, 

ĪRRE'SOLUBLENESS. 2. f. [from irrefoluble.] 
Refiftance to feparation of the parts. 

Quercetanus, has this confeffion of the irrefoluble. 

neft of diamonds. ° 7 F Boyle, 
Ira eso'uvenLY. adv. [in and refolved.] 
Without fettled determination. 


“IRR | 
` Divers of my friends have thought it ftrange '20 
hear me fpeak fo irrefolvedly concerning thofe 
things, which’ fome take to be the ‘elements, and 
others the principles of all mixed bodies,” Boyke. 

ĪRRE'SOLUTE. adj. [irrefolu, Fr. in and 

refolute,}]: Not conftant in purpofe ; not 
determined. 3 ` 

Where he evil us’d, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an érrefolute purpofe.  Skakefp. Henry VII. 

Him after long debate, irrefelute 
OF thoughts revolv'd, his final fentence chofe 
Fit veffel, Attett imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, Milton's Paradife Left. 

To make reflections upon what is paft, is the part 
of ingenious but irrefolute men, Temple, ` 

So Myrrha’s mind, impell’d on either fide, 

Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide ; 
Inrefolute on which the ould rely, 
At laft unfix'd in all, is only fix’d to die. Dryden. 

IrrE'soLUTELY. adv. [from irre/a ute.) 

Withoutfirmnefs of mind ; without dea 
termined purpofe. 

InresoLu'rion.' a. f. [irrefolution, Fr. in 
„ and refolution.] Want of firmnefs of mind. 
`! Te hath moft force upon things that have the 

lightelt motion, and therefore upon the fpirits of 
men, and in them upon fuch affections as move 
Jlighteft ; as upon men in fear, or men in irre/elution, 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Irrefelution on the fchemes of life, whicli offer 
themfelves to our choice, and inconttancy in pure 
fuing them, are the greateft caufes of all our un- 
happinefs, : +  Addifor. 

IRRESPECTIVE., adj. [ix and refpedtive.] 
Having no regard to any circumftances. 

'. Thus did the Jew, by perfuading himfelf of his 
particular irrefpeGtive election, think it fafe to run 
toto all fins? 4 Ham, 

According to this doctrine, it muft be refolved 
wholly into the abfolute irre/peétive will of God. 

Rogers, 

Trrespe'ctivery. adu. [from irrefpedtive.} 

Without regard to circamftances, 

Heis convinced, that all the promifes belong to 
him abfolutely and srre/peétively. Hammond. 

ÍRRETRIEB'VABLE. adj. Cin and retrieve.) 
Not to be repaired; irrecoverable; irre- 
parable. : 

IRRETR1E'VABL Yadu. [from irretrievable] 
Irreparably; irrecoverably. 

It would not defray the charge of the extraction, 
and therefore muft have been all irretrievably loft, 
and ufelefs to mankind, was it not by this means 
collected, 5 e- Woodward, 

IRREVERENCE, x. fe [irreverentia, Latin; 
irreverence, French; iz and revence.] 

1, Wantof reverence; want of veneration s 
want of refpet. > >> . 

Having feen otr fcandalous frreverence towards 
God's warthip in general, 'tis eafy to make a 
tion to the feveral paits of it. Dey yf letya 

They were a fort of attributes, with which it was 
a matter of religion to falute them on all occafions, 
and which it was an irreverence to omit. Pope. 

z. State of being difregarded. 

The concurrence of the haufe of peers in that fury 
gan be imputed to no one thing more than to the 
irreverence and fcom the judges were juftly in, who 
had been always loaked upon there as the oracles of 
the law. Clarendon. 

Irre'verentr, adj. [irreverent, Fre iz and 
, reverent.| Not paying due homage or 

reverence 3 not exprefling or concelving 
due veneration or refpeét. E 

As our fear excludeth not that boldnefs which be- 
cometh faints, fo, if our familiarity with God do not 
favour of fear, it draweth too near that irreverent 


confidence wherewith trac humility can never ftand. 
Hooker. 


Knowledge men fought for, and covered it from 
the vulgar fort as jewels of ineftimable price, fearing 
6T ; the 


IRR 


cithe irreverent conftrudtion of the ignorant afd it- 
* peligious. Raleigh. 
Witnefs the irreverent fon 

Of him who built the ark ; who, for the hame 

Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, 

Servant of fervaots, on his vicious race. Milton. 

Sweariog, and the irreverent ufing the name of 
God in common difcourfe, is another abufe of the 
tongue. 5 Ray. 
__If-an irreverent expreffion or thought too wanton 
are crept into my verfes, through my inadvertency, 
let their authors be anfwerable for them. Dryden, 

IRRE'VERENTLY. adv. [from irreverent. | 
-Without due refpceét or veneration. 

Tis but an ill effay of reverence and godly fear 
to ufe the gofpel irreverratly. Gev. of the Tongus. 
IRREVERSIBLE: adj. (in and reverfe.] Not 

to be recalled ;. not to be changed. 

The fins of his chamber and his clofet thall be 
produced before men-and angels, and an eternal irre- 
verfible fentence be pronounced. Rogers, 

IrREVERSISLY. adv. [from irreverfible,] 

Without change. 

The ttle of fundamentals, being ordinarily con- 
fined to the doftrines of faith, hath oceafioned that 
great fcandal in the church, at which fo many 
myriads of Soliftdians have tumbled, and fallen irre- 
zerfibly, by conceiving heaven a reward of true 
opinions. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Inre'vocaBye. adj. [irrevocabiliz, Latin ; 
irrevocable, F Bach} Not ‘to be recalled ; 
not to be brought back; not to be re- 

verfed. s 

Give thy hand to Warwick, 

And, with thy'hand, thy faith irrevecabit, 

That only Warwick’s daughaer fhal) be thine. 

Sbake/prare. 


Firm and irrevocad/e is my doom, 
Which I have pait upon her. Shake/p, As you like it, 
That which is patt is gone and irrevocable there- 
fore they do but trifle, that labour in paft matters. 
acon’: FE ffays, 
The fecond, both for piety renown’d, 
‘And puiflant deeds, a promife fhall receive 
Irrevocable, that his regal throne , 
‘For ever fhall endure. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
By her irrevorabie fate, 
War hali the country wafte, and change the ftate. 
Dryden. 
The other viétor flame a moment ftood, 
Then fell, and lifelefs left th’ extinguith’d wood: 
For ever lof, th? ivrevocabde light 
. Forfook the black’nlng coals, and funk to night. 
: á Dryden. 
Each facred aceent bears eternal weight, 
And each irrevocable word is fate. Ae 
IRREVOCABLY. adv. [from irrevocable.) 
Wirhout recall. a 
Ifair were kept out four or five minutes, the fire 
would be irrevocably extinguithed. Boyle. 


MIRRIGATE. v. a. [irrigo, Latin. j To 
wet; to moiften ; to water. 

The heart, which isone of the principa! parts bf 
the body, doth eontinually /rrigate, nourith, keep hot, 
and fupple all the members. Ray om the Creation, 

They keepa bulky charger near their lips, 

With which, in often interrupted fleep, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr’d tongues, A. Phillips, 
IRRIGATION. x. /. [from frrigate,} ‘Lhe 
` a&t of watering or moiftening. 
Help of ground is by watering and irrigation. 
h Bacon. 
Inavcuous. adj. [from irrigate.] 
1. Watery; watered. ‘ 
The flow’ry lap : 
Of fome irriguous valley {preads her ftore, Milton. 
2. Dewy; moift. Phillips feems to have 


miftaken the Latin phrafe irriguus fopor. + 
Rath Elepenor 
Dry’d an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
"7? exhale hia furfeit by frrigwous deep: 
Jmprudest ! him death’s iron feep opprett. 
Phillips 


ToVRRITATE. v. a. (irrito, Latin; irriter, 


, bishand, could flacken them, and was thought to be 


ISC 


The a& of laughing at another. 
Ham, by his indifcreet and unnatural irrifion, 


and expofing of his father, incurs his curfe. 
i Woodward. 


French. ] 
1, To provoke; to teaze; to exafperate. 

The earl, {peaking to the frecholdersin imperious 
language, did not irritate the people. Bacon 

Laud’s power at court could not qualify him to go 
through with that difficult reformation, whilft he had 
a fuperinr in the church, who, having the reins in 
the more remifs to irritate his cholerick difpofition. ft 

Clarendon, 

z2. To fret; to put into motion or diforder 

by any irregular or unaecuftomed con- 
tact; to ftimulate ; to vellicate. 

Cold maketh the fpirits vigorous, and srritateth 
them. h Bacon. 

3. Toheighten; to agitate; to enforce. 

Air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh 
jt burn more fiercely, as fire feorcheth in frofty 
weather. - Bacon. 

When they are collected, the heat becometh more 
violent and irritate, and thereby expelleth fweat. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Rous’d 
By dalh of clouds, or irritating war s 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 
They furious fpring. Thomfon's Summer. 
IRRITATION. mef. [irritatio, Latin: irrita- 
tion, French ; from irritare. ] 
1. Provocation ; exafperation. 
2. Stimulation ; vellication. 

Violent affections and irritation: of the nerves, 
in any part of the body, is caufed by fomething 
acrimonious. Arbuthnot. 

IRRUPTION. wf. (irruption, Fr. irruptio, 
Latin. ] à f 
1, The act ofany thing forcing an entrance. 
1 refrain, too fuddenly, 
To utter what will come at Jatt too foon 5 
Left evil tidings, with too rude érraption, 
Hitting thy oa ear, thould pierce too deep. Milton. 

There are frequent inundations made in maritime 
countries by the ‘rruption of the fea, Burnet. 

A full and fudden irruption of thick melancholick 
blood into the heart puts a ftop to its pulfation. 

4 Harvey. 
2. Inroad; borft of invaders into any place. 

Notwithftanding the irrzptions of the barbarous 
nations, one can fearce imagine how fo plentiful a 
foil fhould become fo miferably unpcopled. Addifon. 

Is. Jip, Saxon. Sce To Be. 
1. The third perfon fingular of To*be: 1 
am, thou art, he és. 

He that is of God, heareth God's words. 

Jobn. viii. 47. 

Be not afraid of them, for. they cannot do evil; 
neither és it in them to do good. Jerr g. 

My thought, whofe murther yet /s but tantaftical, 
Shakes fo my fingle ftate of man, that function 
Is {mother’d in furmife; and nothing és, 

But what is not. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
z. It is fometimes expreffed by ’s. 
There’s fome among you have bcheld me fighting. 
; Shakefp. 
Iscura‘pick. adj. [icxi te yiadix® ; ifchia- 
dique, et ty, In anatomy, an epithet 
to the crural vein; in pathology, the 
ifehiadick paftion is the gout in the hip, or 
the fciatica. k 
Vscuury. n.f. [loguele, iyu and Spor, 
urine; i/thurie, French ; i/churia, Latin. 
A ftoppage of urine, whether by gravel 
or other canfe. 
ISCHURE'TICK, sf. [ifchuretique, French ; 
from i/ebury.) Such medicines as force 
urine when fuppreffed.: 


, 


< 


‘ 


Vstcue. x. f 


YSLAND. x. f. 


ISLANDER. Mef 


‘ISL 


IRRIStON, x. f. [irrifio, Latin; irrifion, Fr.} Isu. [iye, Saxon. | 
1. A termination added to an adjeftive to 


exprefs diminution, a fmall degree, or 
incipient ftate of any quality : as, blaibh, 
tending to blue; bright, fomewhat 
bright. 


z. It is likewife fometimes the termination 


„of a gentile or poffeffive adjettive ; as, 
Swedifo, Danifo, the Dani/h territores, or 
territories of the Danes. 


3. It likewife notes participation of the 


ualities of the fubftantive to which it is 
added ; as, fool, foclifb; mar, manifb ; rogue, 
roguifa. 

ee properly scicle, froma 
ices but ice fhould rather be written ieg 
iyr, Saxon.} A pendent fhoot of ice, 
Do you know this lady ? 

——The moon of Rome; chafte as the ¿ficie 
That’s curdled by the froft from pureft fnow 
Hanging oa Dian’s temple. Shakefpe 

The frofts and fnows her tender body {pare ; 
Thofe are not limbs for i/icles to tear. Dryden. 


Istnexa’ss. z. f. {from ice, or ife, and glafs; 


ichthyorolla, Latin. ] 
*  Hfinglafs is a tough, firm, and light fubftance} of 


“a whitith colour, and in fome degree tranfparent, 


much refembling glue. The fith from which ifn 
glafs is prepared, is one of the cartilaginous kind : it 
grows to eighteen arid twenty feet in length, and 
greatly refembles the fturgeon. It is frequent in the 
Danube, the Borifthenes, the Volga, and the larger 
rivers of Europe. From the inteftines of this fith the 
ifinglafsis prepared by boiling. Hill. 

The cure of putrefaction requires an incraflacing 
diet, as all vifcid broths, harthhorn, ivory, and 
ifinglafs. Floyer. 

Some make it clear by reiterated fermentations, 
and others by additions, as //ingia/s. Mortimer. 


I'stnenass Stone. x. f A foffil which is 


one of the pureft and fimpleft of the na- 
tural bodies. The maffes are of a brown- 
ifh or reddifh colour; but when the plates 
are feparated, they are perfectly colour- 
lefs, and more: bright and pellucid than 
the fineft glafs. It is found in Mafcovy, 
Perfia, the ifland of Cyprus, in the Alps 
and Apennines, and the mountains of 
Germany. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

g Latin; gol, Ital. 
ealand, Erfe. Åt is pronounced sland. ] 

A tra&t of land furrounded by water. 

He will carry this {and home in his pocket, and 
give it his fon for an apple. And fowing the 
kernels in the fea, bring forth more i/ands. 

Sbakcfpeare's Tempef. 

Within a long recefs there lies a bay, 

An ifland thades it from the rolling fea, 
And forms.a port. Dryden 

Iftand of biife| amid’ the fubje& feas, Thomfor, 

eros ifland, Pronounced 
| dander.) An inhabitant of a country fur- 
rounded by water. a 
We, as all ifanders, are lunares, or the moon’s 
men. 2 Camden, 
Your dinner, end the generous iManders + 
By you invited do attend your prefence. Shake/p. 
There are many bitter fayings againft ifanders 
in general, reprefenting them as fierce, treacherous 
and unhofpitable : thofe who live on the continent 
have fuch frequent intercourfe with men of diferent 
religions and languages, that they become more kind 
than dhofe who are the inhabitants of an ifland, 
Addifon's Freeholder. 
A race of rugged mariners are thefe, 
Unpolith’d men, and boift’rous as theit feas; 
The native anders alone their care, 
And hateful he that breathes a foreign air: 


Pope. 


Isie. 2. f. file, French; fula, Latin. 


| Pronounced i/e. } s 
| 1, An 


‘done: 


1, An ifland; a country furrrounded by 
water. 

The inftalment of this noble duke = 
In the feat royal of bis famous ie. > Shake/p. 

The dreadful fight 

Betwixt a nation and two whales I write; 

Seas ftain'd with gore I Ging, advent’ rous toil, 

And how thefe montfters did difarm an i/e; Waller. 
z. [Written, I think, corruptly for gile, 

from ail, Fr. from ala, Latin, the zile 

being probably at firft only a wing or fide 

walk, It may come likewife from allée, 

French, a walk.] A long walk in a 

charch or publick building. 

O’er the twilight groves and dutky caves, 

Long founding ier and intermingled graves 
Black melancholy fits. 4 | Pope, 
TsorertMe'TRIcaL, x. f [ic@, xt, and 
peérgor,] In geometry, are fuch figures as 
have equal perimeters or circumferences, 
of which thecircle is the greateft. Harris. 
Iso'sceves. 2. f. [ifofcele, Fr. or eguian- 
gular triangle.) That which hath only 
two fides equal. Harris, 
ISSUE. x. f. (ifue, French. ] 
1. The att of paffing out. 
2. Exit; egrefs; or paffage out. 
Unto the Lord beleng the ives from death, 
Pfalms. 

Let us examine what bodies touch a moveable 
whilft in motion, as the only means to find an ifue 
eut of this difficulty, Digby on Bodies, 

We might have eafily prevented thofe great re- 
turns of momey to France; and if it be true the 
French are fo impoverithed, in what condition mutt 
they have been, if that (we of wealth had been 
ftopped ? "Swift, 

3. Event; confequence. 

Spirits are not finely touch’d, 

But to fine if/ves, Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 
It $ wereever fearful 

To doa thing, where I the fie doubted, 

Whereof the execution did cry out 

Againft the non-performance, "twas a fear 

Which oft infects the wifeft. Shate/p. Winter's Tale. 

But let the ifue correfpondent prove 
"To good beginnings ofeach entceprize. Fa'rfax, 

Tf things were caft upon this iffue, that God 
Fhould never prevent fin till man deferved it, the 
beft would fin, and fin forever, South. 

The wittiett fayings and feotences will be found 
the iJues of chance, and nothing elfe but fo man 
lucky hits of a roving fancy, South, 

Our prefent condition is better for us in the ifue, 
than that uninterrupted health and fecurity that the 
Atheift defires. Bentiry. 

4. Termination ; conclufion. 

He hath preferved Argalus alive, under pretence 
of having him publickly esecuted after thefe wars, 
of which they hope for a foon and profperous ifue. 

Sidney, 

What ifue of my love remains for me ! 

How wild a paffion works within my breaft | 
With what prodigious flames am } poffeft ! Dryden, 

Homer, at a lofs to bring difficult matters ta an 

ifue, layshis heroafleep, and this folves the difficulty. 
Broome, 
5» Sequel deduced from premifes. 

I am to pray you not to Rrain my fpeech 
To groller if/ues, nor to larger reach, 

Than to fulpicion. Sbakefp. Othello, 
6. A fontanel; a vent made in a mufcle for 
the dilcharge of humours, ’ 

This tumour in his left arm was caufed by ftrict 
binding of his ifue. thifeman, 

9. Evacuation. . 
A womaa was dileafed with an ifue of blood. 
š : Mar. it. 20, 
3- Progeny; offspring. 
O nation miferasle 
Since that the truett ifue of thy throne, 
By his own interdiction ftands accurit. 
Phate/p. Macbeth. 


i This old peaceful prince, as Heav'n decreed, 


pym 


Not where Abaflin kings their ifue guard, 
Mount Amara, though this by fome fuppos’d 
‘True Paradife, under the the /Ethiop line 
By Nilus’ head, Milton's Paradife Loft. 


Was blefs’d with no male iffve to fucceed, 
f Dryden's Zin, 
The frequent productions of monfters, in all the 
fpecies of animals, and ftrange i/fies of human 
birth, carry with them difficulties; not poffible t 
conlift with this hypothefis, Lacke. 
9. [In law.] Ive hath divers applications 
in the common law : fometimes nfed for 
the children begotten between a man 
and his wife; ‘fometimes for profits grow- 
ing from an amercement, fine,’ oF ex- 
pences of fuit; fometimes for profits of 
lands or tenements; fometimes for that 
point of matter depending in fuit, where- 
upon the parties join and put their caufe 
to the trial of the jury. Ife is either 
general or fpecial : general ifue feemeth 
to be that whereby it is referred to the 
jury to bring in their verdi@, whether the 
defendant have done any fuch thing as 
the plaintiff. layeth to his charge. ‘Ihe 
fpecial ifue then mutt be that, where fpe- 
cial matter being alleged by the defendant 
for his defence, both the , parties join 
thereupon, and fo grow rather to a de- 
murrer, if it be guaftio Juris, or to trial by 
the jury, if it be ucftio fab. Cowel, 
To I'ssuz.v. x. [from the ‘noun; ifer, 
French ; u/cire, Ìtalian.] 
t. To come out ; to pafs out of any place. 


Waters ifixed out from yuder the threthold of the 
oufe. Ezek. 
From the utmoft end of the head branches there 


ifueth out a gummy juice. Raleigh's Hifory. 
Waters i//u’d from a cave, Mitten, 


Ere Pallas ifu'd from the thunderer’s head, 
Dulnefs o'er all poffefs'd her ancient right. Pope, 


2» ‘Fo make an eruption ;. to break out, 


Three of mafter Ford’a brothers watch the door 
with piftols, that none thould ifue out, otherwife 
you might flip away. Shakefp, 

See that none hence ifue forth afpy. Milton, 

Hafte, arm your Ardeans, ifue to the plain ; 
With faith to friend, affaule the Trojan train. 

Dryden, 

Atlength there i'd from the grove behind, 

A fair aflembly of the female kind, Dryden. 

A buzzing noife of bees his ears alarms ; 

Straight ifue through the fides affembling fwarms. 
Dryden, 
Full for the port the Ithacenfians ftand, 
And furi their fails, and ifveoo the land, 
: e Pope's O tyffiy. 
3- To proceed as an offspring. , 

Of thy fons that thall ifue from thee, which 
thou fhalt begety fhall they take away. 

/ 2 Kingr. xe. 18. 
4. To ke produced by any fund. 

Thefe altarages ifued out of the offerings made 

to the altar, and were payable to the priefthood, 
Pont. Ayliffe's: Parergon. 
5- To run ont in lines. 
Pipes made with a belly towards the lower end, 
and then {uing into a ftraight concave again. Bacon. 
Tolssur. va. 
1. To fend out; to fend forth. 
+ A weak degree of heat is not able either to digcft 
the parts or to fue the fpirits, n 
Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
The commiffioners thould ifue money out tone 
other ufe. * oj Temp. 
z. To fend outjudicially or authoritatively, 
This is the more frequent fenfe. It is 
commonly followed by a particle, ous or 
Sarthe 


> eo . 


IT 
If the council ued out any order againft them, 


or ilthe king fent a proclamation for their repair’ 
to their houfes, fome noblemen publifhed a pro- 


teftation. FE > Clarendon, 
Deep ina rocky cave he makes abode, s 
© A mantion proper fora mourning god : 
Here he gives audience, Ufuing out decrees ` 


Torivers, his dependant deities. 1 

In vain the matter 7, wes out commands, 
ln vain the trembling failors ply their hands; + 
The tempest unforefeen prevents their care, Drya. 

They conftantly wait in court to make adue return 
of what they have done, and to receive fuch other 
commands as the judge hall (fue forth. k 

s Parergon. 


Aylife 
Issuevess. adj. [from jat Havin 
no offspring ; wanting defcendants, ` 
Carew, by virtue of this entail, fucceeded to Hugh’s- 
portion, aè dying ifizele/s. - a 
Caress Survey of Cornwall 
I have done fin; ~ 3 á 
For which the Heaveás, taking angry note, 
Have left me iffwele/s. Shakefp, Winter's Tale. 
Vstumus., z. f [Ahmus, Latin.] A neck 
of land joining the peninfula to the con- 
tinent. ; 3 
There is a caftle ftrongly ` feated on a high rock, 
whichjoiaeth by an {féimus to the land, aud is im= 
pregnably fortified, Sandys's Travels, 
The Affyrian empire ftretcheth northward to that 
iffbmus between the Eusine and the Cafpian Seas, 
Brerewood on Languages, 
O life, thou nothing’s younger brother ! i 
Thou weak built /#nus, that doft proudly rife 
Up betwixt two eternities, 4 
Yet can'ft not wave nor wi, tain 
Bue broken and e’erwhelm‘a inc ocean meets again. 
3 Cowley. 
Our church of Englandftands as Corinth between 
two feas, and there are fome bufy in cutting the 
ifbntus, ta let in both at once upon it. Stilling feet. 
Cleomenes thinking it more advifable to ortify, 
not the ifmus, but the mountains, put his defiga 


Drydex, 


» 


in execution. Creech, 
Plac’d on this i/Amus of a middle ftate, 
A being darkly wife, and rudely great. Popes 


IT. pronoun. [piz, Saxon. ] 

1. The neutral demonftrative. Ufed in. 
{peaking of things. For i, our anceftors 
ufed 4e, as the neutral pronoun; and for 
its they ufed Ais, Thus in the Accidence, 
a noun ae is that which coven? 
by himfelf, but requireth another eword to be 
Joined with him to foew his fignification. 

Nothing can give that to another which ér hath 
not itfelf, Bramball againft Hobbes, 
Will our, great anger learn to fioop fo low? 
1 know ¿r caanot, » Cowley. 
Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, * . 
Thou who matter art of it. Cowley. 
Hisfon, it may be, dreads no harm ; 3 
But kindly Salta bis father’s coming home. Flarmarrt. 
The time will come, it will, when you fhatlknow 

The rage of love. Dryden. 
How can I (peak; orhow, fir, can you hear ? 

Imagine that which you would moft deplore, 

And that which I would fpeak, is #¢ or mores or 


, Dryden, 
A mind fo furnifhed, what reafon has st toacy 
quiefce in #73, conclufions } Lacke, 


The glory which ‘encompaffed them covered the 
place, aud darted //s rays with fo much ftreagth, 
that the Whole fabrick began to melt. Addifon, 

If we find a greater good-in the prefent conitstu- 
tion, than would have acerued either from the total 
privation of it, or from other frames and ftructurery 
we may then reafonably conclude, that the prefent ° 
conftitution proceeded from an intelligent, and good 
being, that formed ir that particular way out of 
choice. " Bentley, 
2. tts ufed abfolutely for the ftate of a 
perfon or affair, A 

How is /t with our general ? 
——Even fo i 
As with a mag by his own alms impoifon’d, a - 
And with his charity fain, “Séake/p, Coriolanus. ‘ 
602 Le 
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ULTIC 
g+ Zt is ufed for the thing; the matter ; 
the affair. 
“I's come to pafs, 

That tractable obedience is a flave 

To each incenfed will, Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
4: It is fometimes expreffed by ’s. 

He rallied, and again fell'to ’r; 

For catching foe by nearer foot, 

He lifted with fuch might and ftrength. 

As would have hurl'd him thrice his length, Hudié. 

The defign iz {eems, is to avoid the dreadful im- 
putation of pedantry. Swift. 

5. Itis ufed ludicroufly after neutral verbs, 
to give an emphafis, 

If Abraham brought all with him, it is not pro- 
bable thathe meant to walk js back again for his 
pleafure. Raleigh. 

The Lacedemonians, at the ftraights of Ther- 
mopyla, when their arms failed them, fought i¢ out 

F wae their nails and teeth. Dryden. 

I have often feen people tavith it profufely in 

. tricking up their children, aod yet ftarve their 
minds. Locke. 

The mole courfes ir not on the ground, like the 
rat or moufe, but lives uader the earth.  Addifon. 

Whether the charmer finner ir, or faint is, 

If folly grows romantick, I mutt paint ji. Pope. 
6. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrouf- 
- dy, or rudely to perfons. 

, à Let us after him. 

Whofe care is gone before to bid us welcome > ~ 
~ Jr isa peerlefs kinfman., Shakefp. Macbeth, 

Do, child. go to įr grandam, child : 

Give grandam kingdom, and its grandam will 

Give ituphim. | Shakefpeare’s King Jobn. 
7. dt is. fometimes ufed of the firft or 


. fecond ao fometimes of more. This 
: mode’ of fpeech, though ufed by good 
~ authors, and fupported by the #/ ya of 
` the French, has yet an appearance of 
: barbarifm. ; 
3 = Who was’t came by ? 

—’Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
. Macduff is fled to Englaad. Shakefp. Macbeth, 


ity ] 5 
Tis 1, that made thy widows. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Tis thefe that early taint the female foul, Pope. 
ITCH. x. /: (gicha, Saxon. ] 
1. A cutaneous difeafe extremely conta- 
“gious, which overfpreads the body with 
mall puftules filled with a thin ferum, 
and raifed, as microfeopes have difcovered, 
byafmall animal. Jt is cured by fulphur. 
Luft and liberty 
+ Creep inthe minds and marrows of our youths, 
That’gainft the {tream of virtue they may ftrive, 
And drown themfelyes in riot, itedes, blains. Shak, 
The Lord will fmite thee with the fcab and with 
the fred, whereof thou can"it not be healed. 


Deut xxviii, 27. 
As if divinity had catch'd 

The itch on purpofe to be feratch’d. | Hudibras. 
2. The fenfation of uneafinefs in the fkin, 

which is eafed by rubbing. 

3. A conftant tcazing defire. 
Acertain itch of meddling with other people’s 
- matters, puts us upon shifting. L'Efirange. 
He had-till pedigree In his head, and an sich of 
being thought a divine king. Dryden. 
From fervani’s company 4 child iste be kept, not 
not by prohibitions, for that wil] but give‘him an 
dtech after it, but by other ways. Locke, 
At half mankiod when gen’rous Manly raves, 
, All know ’tis virtue, for he thinks them knaves : 

When univerfal homage Umbra pays, 

All fee ‘tisvice, and iteh of vulgar praife. 
Yo Ircn. v. 2. [from the noun.} - 
J. To feel that uneafinefs in the fkin which 

is removed by rubbing. 

Atroublefome Feking ot the part was occafioned 

+» by waat of traofpiration, . Wifeman's Surgery. 
Mysight eye steZes į fome good tuck is near 5 ~ 
sawt iy Amaryllis may appear, Dryden. 


Pope. 


1. 


ITE 


2. To long; to have continual defire. 
This fenfe appears in the following ex- 
amples, though fome of them are equi- 
vocal. 

Mafter Shallow, you have aia e a great 
fighter, though now a man of peace. Mr. Page, 
though now I be old, and of the peace, if I fee a 
{word out, my finger feberto make one. Shake/p. 

Caffius, you yourfelf 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm, 
To fell and mart your offices for gold. Shakefp. 

The itching ears being an epidemick difeafe, gave 
fair opportunity to every mountebank. Decay of Picty. 

All fuch have ftill an iteding to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing fide. Pope. 

I'tcuy. adj. [from itch.]  Infeéted with 
the itch. 


ITEM. adv. {Latin.] Alfo. A word ufed 
when any article is added to the former. 

Vtem. zf. 

1. A new article. 

I could have looked on him without the help of 
admiration, though the catalogue of his endowments 
had been tabled by his fide and 1 to perufe him by 
items. g Shakefp. 

z. Ahint; an inuendo. 

If this difcourfe have not concluded our weaknefs, 
I have one item more of mine: if knowledge can 
be found, I muft lofe that which I thought 1 had, 
that there is none. lanv. 

To ITERATE. v. a. [itero, Lat.] 
1. To repeat; to utter again; to inculcate 
by frequent mention. 

We covet to make the pfalms efpecially familiar 
unto all: this is the very caufe why we żrerate the 
Pfalins oftener than any other part‘ of Scripture 

sbefides: the caufe wherefore we inure the people 
together with their miniiter, and not the minitter 
alonc, to read them, as other parts of fcripture he 
doth. t Hooker. 

In the firit ages God gave laws unto our fathers, 
and their memaries ferved inftead of books; whereof 
the imperfections being known to God, he relieved 
the fame by often putting them in mind: in which 
refpect we fee how many times one thing hath been 
iterated into the beft and wifeft. Hooker. 

‘The king, to keep a decency towards the French 
king, fent new fulemn ambaffadors to intimate unto 
him the decree of his e(tates, and to rerate his 
motion that the French would defitt from hoftility. 

Bacon's Henry Vit. 

There be two kinds of reflections of founds ; the 
one at diftance, which is the echo, wherein the 
original is heard diftinétly, and the reflection alfo 
diftingtly : the other in concurrence, when the 
found returneth immediately upon the original, «and 
fo iterareth it not, but amplifieth it. Bacon. 

z. To do over again. 

Athes burnt, and well reverberated by fire, after 
the falt thereof hath been drawn out by fterared 
decoctions. Brown. 

Adam took no thought, 

Eating his fill ; nor Eve to iterate 

Her farmer trefpafs fear’d, the more to footh 

Him with her lov'd fociety. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
I'rerant..adj. [iteran:,| Lat. Repeating. 

Waters being near, make a curreot echo; but 

being tarther off they make an dserant echo. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
ITERATION. x. f. (iteration, Pr. iteratio, 
Lat.] Repetition ; recital over again. 
Truth tir’d with iteration 
Astruc astteel, as plantage to the moon, 
My hufband! ai 
—Ay, "twas he that told me firft. 
——My hufband ! 
What needs this ireration, woman ? 
I fay, thy hufbaod. Shakefp. Othello, 
Iterations are commonly lofs of time; but there 
is no fuch gain of time, as to iterate often the {tate 
of the queition ; for it chafcth away many a frivolous 
fpeech; Bacon's Effays. 
«In all thefe refpectt, it hath a peculiar property to 
engage the secciyer to perfevere in all picty, and 


Shakefp. 


JUD 
! is farther improved by the frequent iteration and 
repetition. dammand. 
ITINERANT. adj. (itinerant, Fr.) Wan- 
dering ; not fettled. 

lt fhould be my care to {weeten and mellow the 

| voices of itinerant tradefmen, as alfo to accomodate 
their cries to their refpective wares. Addif. Speé?. 

ITINERARY., 2. J. [itineraire, Ft. itineras 
rium, Lat.] A book of travels. 

The clergy are fufficiently reproached, Ia moft 
itineraries, for the univerfa) poverty one meets with 
in this plentiful kingdom. Addifon on italy. 

ITINERARY. adj. (itineraire, Fr. ttinerarius, 
Lat.] Travelling; done ona journey; 
done during frequent change of place. 

He did make a progrefs from Lincoln to the nor- 
them parts, chang it was rather an itinerary 
circuit of juftice than a progrefs. Bacon's Henry VAÍ. 

Itse'ur. pronoun. [it and f/f.) The neutral 
reciprocal pronoun applied to things. 
Vho then thall blame 
His pefter’d fenfes, to recoil and ftart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Jifelf for being there ? Shakefp. Macbeth, 

Borrowing of foreigners, in it/e/f, makes not the 

kingdom rich or poor. - Locke, 
Julsinanr. aaj. [jatilans, Latin.] Ut- 
tering fonzs of triumph, 4 
The plaoets hift’ning ftood, 
While the bright pomp afcended jubilant. Milon, 
JUBILATION x. f. | jubilation, Fr. jubilatio, 
Lat.] The att of declaring triumph. . 
Ju'piveg. x. f. [ jubili, Fr. jubilum, from 
jubilo, low Lat.} A publick feftivity ; 
a time of rejoicing ; a feafon of joy. 

Angels utt’ring joy, heav’n rung 
With jubilee, and toud hofannas filled 
Th’ eternal regions. Milton's Paradife Loft, 

Joy was then a mafcutine and a fevere thing, the 
recreation of the judgment, or rejoicing the jubilee 
of reafon, South, 

The town was all a jubilee of feafts. Diyden. 

Jucu’npity. x. f. ( jucunditas, jucundus, 
Lat.] Pleafantnefs; agreeablenefs. 

The new or unexpected jueundities, which prefent 
themfelves, will have activity enough to excite the 
earthieft foul, and raife a fmile from the moft com- 
pofed tempers. Brown, 


Junas Tree. n, f. [iliquafirum, Latin.] A 
lant. 
Judas tree ca a fine purptith, bright, red 


blotfom in the {priog, and 13 increafed by layers. 
Mortimer's Hujfbandry, 
To Jupalise. v. n. [ judaifer, Fr. judaizo, 
low Lat.] ‘lo conform to the manner 
of the Jews. 


Paul judaia’d with the Jews, was all to all. Sand. 
JUDGE. n, f- [ juge, F.. judex, Lat.] 
1, One who is invefted with authority to 
determine any caufe or queftion, real or 
erfonal ; 
Shall not the judge of all the earth doright ? 
Genefs, 
A father of the fatherlefs, and a judge of the 
widows, is God in his holy habitation. Pfalms, 
Thou art judge N 
Of all things made, and jydgef only right. Milte 
2. One who prefides in a court of judicature, 
My lord Baffanio gaye his ring away 
Unto the yudge that bege’d it. Shad. Mer. of Venice, 
A fingie voice ; and that not paft me, but 
By learaed approbation of the judge, Shak, H. VIIL 
How dares your pride, 
As în a lifted field to tight youreaufe, 
Unafk'd the royal grant ;_ nor marfhal by, 
As knightly rites require, nor judge tatry ? Dryden. 
It is nut fufficient to imitate nature in every cire 
cutoftance dully : it becomes a painter to take what 
is molt beautiful, as being the fovereign judge of his 
own art. p Dryden. 
3- One who has fkill fufficient to decide 
upon the merit of any thing. 


One 


ack Fudge in yourfelves: 


JUD 


One court there is in which he who knows the 
fecrets of every heart will fitsudge himfelf, Sherlock, 
A perfect Judge will read each piece of wit, 

With the fame fpirit tha ts author writ, Pope. 
To Juvce. wv. a. [ suger, Fe judico, Lat.] 
1. To pafs fentence. 

My wrong be upon thee; the Lord judge between 


thee and me. Genefis. 
Ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, who is 


with you in the judgment. | 2. Chron, 
2. To form or give an opinion. 
Befhrew me, but I Jove her heartily ; 
For the is wife, if l can judge aright. Shake/p. 


Authors to themfelves, 
Both what they judge and what they chufe. Milt. 
1f I did not know the originals, L fhould never be 
able to judge, by the copies, which was Virgil and 
which Ovid. Dryden. 
Whether it be a divine revelation or no, realon 
muft judge, which can never permit the mind to 
reject a greater evidence, to embrace what is lefs 
evident. Locke, 
He proceeds in his inquiry into fciences, refolved 
* toyudge of them freely. ’ ; . Locke, 
3. To difcern ; to diftinguifh; to confider 
accurately. 

How doth God know ? Can he judge through the 
dark cloud ? Fob. xxii. 13. 
is it comely a woman pray 
unto God uncovered 7 1 Cor. xi. 13. 
How properly the tories may be called the whole 
body of the Britith nation, I leave to SN one’s 
judging. ddifen, 

To JUDGE, v. a. 
1. To pafs fentence upon ; to examine au- 


thoritatively; to determine finally. 
` Chaos fhall zedge the ftrife. 
Then thofe, whom form of laws 
Coodemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their eaufe. 
Dryden 
z. To pafs fevere cenfure; to doom fe- 
verely. Thisis a fenfe feldom found 


but in the Scriptures. 
He fhall judge among the heathen, he shall fill 
the places with the dead bodies. Pf. cx. 6. 
{7% not, that ye be notjwdged. Matthew, 
tno man judge youin meator drink, Col. ii. 

Ju'pcer. x. f. [from judge.] One who 

forms judgment ; or paffes fentence. 

The vulgar threatened to be their oppreffors, and 
judgers of their judges. King Charles, 
"They who guide themfelves merely by what ap- 
pears, are ill judgers of what they have not well 
examined. Digby. 

JV'DGMENT. mf. [ jugement, Fr.] 

1. The power of difcerning the relations 
between one term or one propofition and 
another. 

O judgment! thou art fed to brutith beatts, 
And men have loft their reafon. Shak Yulius Cefar. 
The faculty, which God has given man to fupply 
the want of certain knowledge, is judgment, where- 
by the mind takes any propolition to be true or falfe, 
without perceiving a demonftrative evidence in the 
proofs. Lacke, 
Sudgment is that whereby we join ideas together 

by affirmation or negation; fo, this tree is high. 
T Watts, 

2. Doom ; the right or power of pafling 
judgment. 

If my fufpeét be falfe, forgive me, God ; 
For judgment only doth belong to thee. 


Milton. 


Shakefp. 


3. The att of exercifing judicature ; judt-- 


catory. i 
They gave judgment upon him. 2 Kings, 
When thou, O Lord, halt tand difelos’d 
In majefty fevere, 
And fit in judgement on my foul, 
O how ni appear ? Addifen's Speflator, 
. Determination ; decifion. 

Where diftinétions or identities are purely ma- 
terial, the judgment is made by the imagination, 
stherwife by the underftanding. Glamville’s Scepfis. 


JUD. 
We fall make a certain judgment what kind of 
diffolution that earth was capable of. Bura. Theory. 
Reafon ought to accompany the exercife of our 
fenfes, whenever we would form a juft judgment of 
things propofed to our inquiry, | Watts. 
5. The quality of diftinguithing propriety 
and impropriety ; criticifm. 
Judgment, a cool and flow faculty, attends net 
a man in the rapture of poetical compofition. 
~ Dennis. 
'Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juft alike ; yet each believes his own, Pope. 
6. Opinion ; notion. 
1 fee men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Draw the inward quality after them, 
To fuffer all alike.  Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
When fhe did think my maiter lov’d her well, 
She, in my judgment, was as fair as you, - Shake/p. 
7. Sentence againft a criminal. 
When he was brought again to th’ bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, hisjzdgment, he was ftirr’d 
With agony. Shakefp. Henry VU. 
The chief priefts informed me, defiring to have 
judgment again him. j Ais xxv. 15. 
On Adam laft this judgment be pronounc’d. 
y ak: Milton, 
8. Condemnation. This is a theological 
ufe. 
The judgment was by one to condemnation ; but 
the free gitt is of many offences unto juftification. 
` Rém.v. 16. 
The precepts, promifes, and threatenings of the 
Còfpel will rife up in judgment againft us, and the 
articles of our faith will be fo many articles of accu- 
fation. s Tillotfon. 
9. Punifhment inflifted by Providence, 


with reference to fome particular crime. 
This judgmczs of the heavens that makes us 
tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

We cannot be guilty of greater uucharitablenefs, 
than to interpret afflictions as punithments and judg- 
ments? it aggravates the evil to him who fuffers, 
when he looks upon himfelf as the mark of divine 
veogeance. _ Addifen's Speétator. 

to. Diftribution of juftice. 

The jews made infurrection againft Paul, and 
brought him to the judgment feat. Afs xviil. 12, 

Your difhonour 
Mangles truesudgment, and bereaves the ftate 
Of that integrity which thould become it. Shak. 
lo judgments between rich and poor, confider not 
what the peor man needs, but what is his own. 
s Taylor, 

A bold and wife petitioner goes ftrait to the throne 
and judgment feat of the monarch. 

Arbuthnot aud Pope, 
t1, Judiciary law ; ftatute. 

Ifye hearken to thefe judgments, and keep and-do 
them, the Lord thy God fhall keep unto thee the 
covenant. Deut. 

12. The laft doom, 
The dreadful judgment day 
So dreadful will not be as was his fight, 
Ju'vtcatory. x f. [ judico, Lat.] 


1. Diftribution of juftice. 
No fuch crime appeared as the lords, the fupreme 
court of judicatory, would judge worthy of death. 
' Clarendon, 


Shake/p. 


2. Court of jnitice. 
Human judicatories give fentence on matters of 
right and wrong, but inquire not into bounty and 
beneficence. Atterbury. 


Julpicarurs. m/f. [ judicature, Fr. judico, 


Lat. T 
1. Power of diftributing jufiice. 
The honour of the judges in their judieature is 
the king’s honour. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
1f he thould bargain for a place of Judicature, let 
him be rejected with fhame. Bacon. 
2. Court of juftice. 
la judicatures, to take away the trumpet, the 
fearlet, the attendance, makes juftice naked as well 
as blind, * South. 


. 


_ And many fuch like libertines of fin, 


JUG 
JUDICIAL. adj, [ judicium, Lat.] : 
1. Prattifed in the diftribution of publick 
juttice. 

What government can be without judicial proe 
ceedings è And what judicature without a religious 
oath 2 Bentley. 

2. Infli€ted on as a penalty. . 

The refiftance of thofe will caufe a judicial harde 

nefs. South. 
Juoi'ctatry. adv. [from judicial} In 
the forms of legal juftice. 

Tt will behove us to think that we fee God fill 
looking on, and weighing all our thoughts, words, 
and aétions in the balance of infallible juftice, and 
paffing the fame judgment which he intends here~ 
after judicially to declare. Grew 

Juprcrary. adj. [ judiciare, Fr, judiciarius, 
Latin.] Pafling judgment upon any 
thing. 

Before weight be laid upon judiciary aftrologers, 
the influence of conftellations ought to be made out. 

Boyle. 

JUDI'CIOUS, adj. [ judicieux, Fr.] Pru- 

dent; wife; ‘kilful in any matter or 
affair. 


For your hufband, ~- 
He’s noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 
The fits o’ th’ feafon. - Shakefp, Macheth. 
Love hath his feat 


In reafon, and is judicious. ` Milton. 
To each favour meaning we apply, 
And palate call judicious, Milton. 


We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages 
for thofe difcoveries they have left behind them. 
Locke, 
Jvor'ctousty. adv. [from judicious.] Skil- 
fully ; wifely; with juft determination. 
So bold, yet fo judicion/ly you dare, 
That your leaft praife is to be regular. Dryd. 
Longinus has judicioufly preferred the fublime 
genius that fometimes errs to the middling or in- 
different one, which makes few faults,‘ but feldom 
rifes to excellence. Dryden. 
Jus. nf [ jugge, Danifh.] A large drink- 
ing veflel with a gibbous or fwelling 
belly. 
You’d rail upon the hoftefs of the houfe, 
Becaufe the boyght ftone jugs and no feal'd quarts. 


Shakefpeare, 

i He fetch’d ’em drink, 

Fill’d a large jug up to the brink. Swift. 

To Ju'ccue. u, n, [ jeugler or jongler, Fr. 
joculari, Late] 

t. To play tricks by flight of hand; to 
fhow falfe appearances of extraordinary 
performances. f 

The ancient miracle of Memnon’s ftatue feems 
to be a juggling of the Ethiopian priefts. Digby. 

2. Lo prattife artifice or impofture. 

Be thefe juggling fiends no more believ'd, 

That palter with usin a double fenfe. Shok, Mach, 
1s’t poffible the fpells of France thould juggle 
Men intofuch ftrange mockeries ? Sdakefp. ` 

They ne'er forfwore themfelves, nor lied, _ 
Difdain’d to ttay for friends confents ; 

Nor juggl’d about fettlements. tludibras. 

Juccce. r.f. [from the verb. ] 

1, Atrick by legerdemain, 

2. Animpofture ; a deception. 

The notion was not the invention of politicians, 
and a juggle of ftate to cozen the people into obe-- 
dience. Tilletfon. 

Ju'ccrer. x. f. [ from juggle.} 

t. One who praétifes flight of hand; one 
who deceives the eye by nimble con. 
veyance. 

They fay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Drug-working forcerers that change the mind, 

Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks, bi, 
* Shakefp. 


Iaw 


i YUL 


T faw ajuggler that had a pair of cards, and would 
tell a man what card he thought, Bacon, 
- Arifteus was a famous poet, that flourifhed in 
the days of Creefus, and a notable juggler. Sandyr. 

Fortune-tellers, jugglert, and impotters, do daily 
delude them. Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 
. The juggler which another's flight can how, 

But teaches how the world his own may know. 
Garth. 

One whois managed by a juggler fancies he has 
money in hand; but let him grafp it never fo care- 
fully, upon a word or two it increafesor dwindles. 

Addifon's Freeholder. 

What magick makes our money rife, 
When dropt into the fouthern main ; 
Ordo thefe jugglers cheat our eyes ? 

2. A cheat; a tricki fellow. 

Ome, you juggler; nh, youcanker bloffom, 
You thief of love ; what, have you come by night, 


Swift. 


And ftol’a my love’s heart from him. Skhakefp. 
I fing no harm ~ 
To officer, juggler, or jultice of peace. Donne. 


Julceuinety. adv. [from jugele.] In 
a deceptive manner. 

Ju'curar. adj. [ jugulum, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the throat. 

A gentleman was wounded into the internal ju- 
gular, through his neck. Wifeman's Surgery. 

JUICE, x. f- [ jas, Fr. jays, Dutch.) 
te The liquor, fap, or water of plants and 
fruits. 

If define.wine, I maftfay, wine is a yuice, not 
liquid, or wineis a'fubltance; for /wice includes both 
$iliahce and liquid, Watts. 

Unnumber’d fruits, x 
A friendly juice to cool thirft’s ragecontain. Thomon. 
a. The fluid in animal bodies. 

Juice in language is lefs than blood; for if the 
words be but becoming and fignifying, and the fenfe 
gentle, there is juice: but where that wanteth, the 
language is thin, fcarce covering the bone. 

x 7 Ben Fonfon's Difeovery. 

An animal whofe juices are unfuund can never be 
mourithed : anfound zuiees can never repair the fluids, 

. Arbuthnot, 
Jurceress; adj. [from juice] Dry; with- 
out moifture; without juice. 

Divine Providence has fpread her table every: 
where; not with a juice/efs green carpet, but with 
fucculent herbage and nourifhing grafs, More. 

When Boreas’ fpirit blufters fore, * 

“Beware th’ inclement heav’ns3 now let thy hearth 
Crackle with juicele/s boughs, billips. 
Ju'rciness. x. f [from juice .] Plenty of 


juice; fucculence. 
Ju'tcy. adj. [from juite.] Moift; full of 
juice; fucculent. 
Earth being taken out of watery woods, will put 
forth herbs of a fat aod juicy fubftance, Bacon, 
Each plant and svieief gourd will pluck. Milton, 
The mutk's furpaffing worth! that, in, its youth, 
Its tender nonage, laads the {preading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring. Philips. 
To JUKE. v. 4. ae, French.] 
a. To perch upon any thing as birds. 
2. Juking, in Scotland, denotes fill any 
complaifance by bending of the head. 
Two affes travelled ; the one laden with oats, the 
other with money: the money-merchant was fo 
proud of his truf, that he went juding and tolling of: 


his head. L' Eftrange. 
Ju'sus, i n. f. [xixiphus, Latin.] A 
Ju’yupes, plant whofe flower confifts 


of feveral leaves, which are placed circu- 
larly, and expand in form ofa rofe. The 
fruit is like a fmall plum, but it has little 
flefh upon the ftone. Miller. 
Ju'tae. x. f [A word of Arabick ori- 
ginal; jeapium, low Lat. julep, Fr] ` 
Jalap is an extemporaneous form of medicine, 
made ot fimple and compound water fweetened, and 
ferves fora vehicle to other forms not fo convenient 
ao takealonc, Quixcy. 


JUM 


Behold this cordial julap here, : 
That flames and dances in his chryftal bounds 
With fpirits of balm and fragrant fyrrups mixt. 
Milton, 
If any part of the after-birth be left, endeavour 
the bringing that away; and by good fudorificks 
and cordials expel the venom, and contemperate the 
heat and acrimony by ju/aps and emulfions. 


Wifeman's Surgery. 
Ju‘tus. z. f 


1. July flower. . 

2. Julus. sa, among dotanifts, denotes 
thofe long worm-like tufts or palms, as 
they are called in willows, which at the 
beginning of the year grow out, and hang 
pendula down from hazels, walnut- trees, 

à Millar. 

Jury. 2 f. [Fulius, Lat. juillet, Fr. ] The 
month anciently called gxintillis, or the 
fifth from March, named Fuly in honour 
of Julius Cefar; the feventh month from 
January. 

Jely 1 would have drawn in a jacket of light 
ellow, eating cherries, with his face and bofam 
unburnt. Peacham, 

FUMART. n.f. [French.] 

Mules and jumarts, the one from the mixture of 
an afsand a mare, the other from the mixture of 
a bull and a mare, are frequent. ches 


To JUMBLE, vw. a. [in Chaucer, jombre, 
from combler, French, Skinner.) ‘To mix 
violently and confufedly together. 

Perfons and humours may be jumbled and dif- 
guifed; but nature, like quickfilver, will never be 
killed. L Eftrange. 

A verbal concordance leads not always te texts nf 
the fame meaning; and one may obferve, how apt 
that is to swmé/e together paffages of Scripture, and 
thereby difturb the true meaning of holy ee 

2 

Writing is but juf like dice, R 
And lucky mains make people wifes 
And jumbled words if fortune throw tem, 

Shall, well as Dryden, form a m. Prior. 

Is it not a firmer foundation for tranquilisy, to 
believe that all things were created, and are ordered 
for the beft, tban that rhe oniverfe is mere bungling 
and blundering; all ill-favouredly cobbled and jum- 
bled together by the unguided agitation and rude 
fhaffles of matter? Bentley, 

How tragedy and comedy embrace, 
How farce and epick get a jumbled race. Pope. 

That the wniverfe was formed by a fortuitous 
concourfe of atoms, I will no more believe, than 
that the accidental jymż/ing of the alphabet would 
fall into a moft ingenious treatife gf melons if 

wifte 

To Ju'mare. v. x. Tobe agitated together. 

They will.all meet and jumble together, into a 
perfet harmony, Swift. 

Ju'mece. x. f [from the verb.] Con- 
fufed mixture; violent and confufed agi- 
tation. \ 

Had the world been coagmented from that fup- 
pofed fortuitous juméle, this hypothefis had been 
tolerable, Glanville. 

What jumble here is made of ecclefiaftical re- 
venues, as if they were all alicnated with equal 
joftice. Swift, 

Jument. a. je (jument, Fr, jumeutumn, 
Latin.) Beat of burthen. 

Juments, as horfes, oxen, and affes, have no 
erustation, or belching, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To JUME. v, u. [gumpen, Dutch. 

1. ‘T'o leap; to fkip; to move without ftep 
or fliding. 


Not the worft of the three but jumps twelve foot’ 


and an half by the fquare. Shake/p, Winter's Tale. 
The herd come jumping by me, 

And fearlefs, quench their thirft, while | Tock on 

And take me tor their fellow-citizen. 
So have 1 feen from Severn’s brink, 


A flock of gecfe jump down together, * i 


1 


Dryden. | 


JUN 


Swim where the bird of Jove would fok, 
And fwimming never wet a feather. Swift, 
Candidates petition the emperor to entertain the 
court with adance on the rope, and whoever jumps 
the higheft fuccceds in the office. Gulliver's Travels, 
2. Toleap fuddenly. s 
Onse Peregrinus jumped into a fiery furnsce at 
the Olympick games, only to hew the company how 
far his vanity would carry him. Collier. 
We fee a litle, prefume a great deal, and fo jump 
to the conclufion. SpeGator. 
3- To jolt. 
_ The noife of the prancing horfes, and of the 
* jumping chariots, m Nakain 
4. ‘lo agree; to tally ; to join. 
Do notembrace me till each circumftance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and tne 
That I am Viola. . Shakefp. Twelfth Night, 
In fome fort it jumps with my humour. Shake/p. 
But though they jp not on a juft account, 
Yet do they allcontfirm a Turkith fect,  Shake/p, 
Becaufe J will not sump with common fpirits, 
And rank me with the barb’rous nations, Shakefp. 
Herein perchance he emps not with Lipfius. 
Hakewill, 
Never did trufty fquire with knight, . 
Or knight with (quire, e'er jump more right; 
Their arms and equipage did fit, 
As well as virtues, parts, and wit, 
This thews how perfectly the rump 
And commonwealth, in nature jump ¢ 
For as a fly that goes to bed, 
Refts with his tail above his head; i 
So in this mungrel ftate of ours, 
The rabble are the fupreme powers, Hudibras. 
Good wits jump, and mioc the nimbler of the twa. 
More. 
Good now, how your devotions sump with mine I 
Dryden, 
fam happier for finding onr judgments jump ia 
the notion. Pope to Swift. 
To jume. v. a To pafs by a leap; to 
pafs eagerly orcarelefsly over. 
Here, upon this bank and fhelve of time, 
We'd jump the lifetocome. —_ Shake/p. Macbeth. 
June. adv. Exactly ; nicely. Obfolete. 
Otherwife one man could not excell another, bat 
all fhould be either abfolutely good, as hitting sump 
that indivifibte polit or center wherein goodnefs 
confifteth ; or elfe miffing it, they fhould be excluded 
out of the number of well-doers, Hosker. 
But fince fo jump upon this bloody qneftion, 
You from the Polack wars, and you trom England, 
Are here arriv'd. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Myfelf the while to draw the Moor apart, 
And bring him jump, where he may Caffio find 
Soliciting hls wife. Shake/p. Othello, 
Jump. ». j. [from the verb. } 
1, The aét of jumping; aleap; a fkip. 


The fureft way for a learner is, not ro advance by 


Hudibras. 


` jumps, and large ftrides; let that, which he fets 


himfelf to learn next, be as nearly conjoined with 
what he knows already, as is poffivie, Locke. 
2- A lucky chance. 
Do not exceed 
The prefeript of this fcrowl: our fortune lies 
Upon this sump. Sbake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
3. (7e, French.] A waiftcoat; a kind 
of loofe or limber ftays worn by fickly 
ladies. 
The weeping caffock fear'd intoa jump, r 
A fign the prefbyter’s worn to the tump. Cleaveland. 
Ju'ncate.n./ [ juncade, Fr. gioncata lial]. 
1. Cheefecake ; a kind of fwecetmeat of 
curds and fugar, 
2. Any delicacy. 
A goodly table of pare ivory, 
All fpread with juvcates, fit to entertain 


The greatett prince, Spenfee, 
With ftorics told of many a feat, 
How fairy Mab the juneutes eat, Milton. 


3. A furtive or private entertainment. It 
is now improperly written sumer in this 
fenfe, which alone remains much in ufe. 
See JUNKET.. a4 ‘ 

$ = Ju'ncows, 


POR.. 


Ju'ncovs. adj. [juaceus, Lat.] Full of 
bulrufhes. 

Ju'xcrion. a.f. [jonain Fr.] Union; 
coalition. . 

Upon the junéiior of the two corps, onr fpies 

difcovered a great cloud of duft. Addifon. 
Jo'xcrury. a. f. [jundura, Latin.] 
te The line at which two things are joined 
together. p 

Befides thofe groffer elements of bodies, falt, 
fulphur, and mercury, there may be ingredients of 
a more fubtile nature, which being extremely little, 
may efcape unheeded at the junctures of the diftil- 
latory veflels, though never fo careiully luted. Beyle, 

2. Joint articulation. 

She has made the back-bone of feveral vertebrz, 
as being lefs in danger of hreaking than if they were 
all one entire bone without thofe griftly suaéfures. 

Maeve. 

All othee animals have tranfverfe bodies ; and 
though fome do raife themfelves upon their hinder 
legs to an upright pofture, yet they cannot endure 
itlong, neither are the figures or junétures, or order 
of their bones, fitted to fuch a pofture. ' Hale. 

3. Union; amity. 

Nor are the fobereft of them fo apt for that de- 
votional compliance and jenéure of hearts, which 
I defire to bear in thofe holy offices to be performed 
with me. King Charles. 

4. A critical point or article of time., 

By this rofetlinn io that junéture of time, they bid 
farewel ro all the pleafures of this life. Addifon. 

When any law does not conduce to the publick 
fafety, but In fome extraordinary juz zixres, the very 
obfervation of it would endanger the community, 
that law ought to be laid afleep. Addifer, 

June nf. f: uin, Fr. Junius, Lat.] Vhe 
fixth month from Janae 

June is drawn io a mantle of dark green. 

Peacham, 
Ju'ntor. adj. [junior, Lat.] One younger 
- than another. > 
‘The fools, my sueiors, by a year, 
Are tortur'd with fufpence and fear, 
Whowifely thought my age a fereen, 
When death approach’d toftand between. Swift. 

According to the nature of men of years, | was 
repining at the rife of my juniors, and unequal di- 
ftribution of wealth. Tatler, 

Julniper. z. f. [ juniperus, Lat.) A tree. 

Aclyfter may be made of the common decottions, 

or of mallows, bay, and juniper bernes, with oul of 
. linfeed. Wifeman, 
Junk. zf. [probably an Indian word. 
1. A fmall fhip of China. 

America, which have now but junks and canoes, 

abounded then in tall thips. Bacon's New Atalautis. 
2. Pieces of old cable. 
Julnxer. mf [properly juncate.] See 

Juncare. 
1, A fweetmeat. 

You know, there wants no junkets at the featt. 
Shakefpeare. 

2. A ftolen entertainment. 
To Ju'nkeT. v. x. [from the noun. ] 
1. To feaft fecretly ; to make entertainments 
" by ftcalth. ; 

Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, fave 
them to junker with your fellow-fervants at night. 


Swift. 

2. To feat. 
Job’s children jurzkered and feafted together often, 
but the reckoning cuit them dear at laft. South. 
The apoltle would have vo revelling or junketing. 
pit South. 
JU'NTO. n. f. [Italian] A cabal; a 
kind of men combined in any fecret 

defign. 

Would men have fpent toilfome days and watch- 
ful nights in the laborious queft of knowledge pre- 
parative to this work, at length come and dance 


attendance for approbation upon a junto of petty 


JUR 


tyrants, acted by party and prejudice, who denied 
fitnefs from learning, and grace from morality ? 
South. 

From this time began an intrigue between his 

majeity aod a juzto of minitters, which had like to 
aS ended in my deftruétion. Gulliver's Travels, 
Ivory. 2. J [ivoire, Fr. ebur, Lat.] 

Ivory isa hard, folid, and firm fubftance, of a 
fine white colour: it is the dens exertus of the ele- 
phant, who carries on each fide of his jaws a tooth 
of fix or feven feet in length; the two fometimes 
weighing three hundred and thirty pounds: thefe 
ivory tafks are hollow from the bafe to a certain 
height, and the cavity is filled with a compact me- 
dullary fubitance, G Hill, 

There is more difference between thy fiefh and 
hers, than between jet and ivory. Shakefp. 

Draw Erato with a {weet aad lovely countenance, 
bearing a heart with an /vory key. Peacham. 

From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth iffu’d. 

Two gates the filent houfe of feep adorn, 
Of polith’d fx’ry this, that of tranfparent horn : 
True vifions through tranfparent horn arife, 

Through polifh'd iv’ry pals deluding lies. Dryden. 
Jupro'n. z. f. [ jippon, Fr.] A fhort clofe 
coat. 

Some wore a breaft-plate and a light yuppon 
Their horfes cloth’d with rich caparifon. Dryden. 

Julrar. mf. (juratus, Lat. jure, Fr.J 
A magiftrate in féme corporations, 
Ju'rarory. adj. [ juratoire, Fr. juro, Lat.] 
comprifing an deh, i 
_ A contumacions perfon may be compelled to give 
Juratory caution de parende juri. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
Juri'ptcat, adj. [ juricicus, Lat. juridique, 
French. } 
1. A@ing in the diftribution of juftice. 
2. Ufed in courts of juftice. 

According to a juridical account and legal figni- 
fication, time within memory, by the ftatute of 
Weftminfter, was fettled in the beginning of the 
reign of king Richard the Firft. Hale. 

Juriorcaury. adw. [from juridical.] With 
legal authority; accdrding to forms of 
juttice. 

Ju'xisconsunt. n, f. [ juris confultus, Lat.] 
One who gives his opinion in cafes of law. 

There is mention made, in a decifion of the jx- 
rifcoufult Javolemus, of a Britannick feet. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Juatspi'crion. m. fe [ jurifdidio, Latin, 
jurifdiftion, French. ] 

1, Legal authority ; extent of power. 

Sometimes the praétice of fuch juri/diGion may 
fwerve through error even in the very beft, and for 
other cefpeéts, where lefs integrity is. Hooker. 

You wrought to be a legate: by which power 
You maim'd the jurifdiGion of all bithops, Shuke/p. 

All perfons exercifing “ecclefiaftical jurifadiftion 
fhonld have the king’s arms in their feals of office. 


Milton. 


Hayward, 
This place exempt 
From Heay'n's high jurifdiGtion. Milton. 


As Adam had no luch power as gave him fove- 
reign jurijdi€tion over mankind, Locke. 
Ths cuftom in a popular ftate, of impeaching 
particular men, may feem to be nothing elfe but 
the people’s chufing to exercile their own juri/. 
dicion ia perlon. f Swyt. 
2. Diftriét to which any authority extends. 
JURISPRUDENCE. #. fe [ jurifpridence, Fr. 
Day A : h A 
jpurifprudentia, Latin.] ‘The fcience of 
law, 
Jo'Rist. x. f. [ jurifte, Fre jura, Lat.] A 
civil lawyer; a man who profeffes the 


fcicnce of the law; a civilian. i 
This is not to be meafured by the Poupe of 
Jerifi. acon. 


Ju'ror. 2 f- [juro, Latin.] One that] 


ferves on the jury. 


Were the jurors picked out of choice men, the | 


JUR 
evidence will be as deceitful as the verdict, 
$ Speufer on drelard, 
T fhall find your lordfhip judge and juror, 
You are fo merciful, | fee your end, 
Tis my undoing, Shakefp. Henry VIL, 
I fing no harm, good footh ! to any wight, 
Furor, or judge. Donne. 
About noon the jurors went together, and becaufe 
they could notagree, they were fhutin, Hayward, 
Ju’ay. z. fe [jerata, Lat. juré, French.) 
Fury, a company of men, as twenty-four, or 
twelve, fworn to deliver a truth upon fuch evidence 
as fhall be delivered them touching the matter in 
ae There be three manners of trials in 
ngland: one by parliament, another by battle, 
and the third by affize or jury. The trial by affize, 
be the action civil or crintiaal, publick or private, . 
perfonal or real, is referred for the fact to a jury, and 
as they bnd it, fo paffeth the judgment. This suzy 
ia nfed not only in circuits uf juftices errant, but 
alfo in other comts, and matters of office, as, if 
the efcheatour make inquifition in any thing touching 
his office, he doth it by a jury of inqueft: if the 
coroner inquire how a fubject found dead came to his 
end, he uleth an inqueft: the juftices of peace in 
the quarter-{effions, the heriff in his county and 
turn, the bailiff of a hundred, the tleward of a 
court-leet or court-baron, if they inquire of any 
offence, or decide any caufe between party and party, 
they do it by the fame manner: fo that where it ja 
faid, that all things be triable by parliament, battle, 
or allize; affize, in this place, is taken for a jery or 
inquett, empannelled upon any caufe ina court where 
this kind of trial is ufed, This jury, though it 
appertain to moft courts of the common law, yet it 
is moft notorious in the half-year courts of the juftices 
errants, commonly called the great affizes, and in 
the quanter-feffions, and in them it is moft urdinafily 
called a jury, and that in civil caufes; whereas in 
other courts it is often termed an inqueft. in the 
general affize, there are ufually many juries, becaufe 
there be ftore of caufes, both civil and criminal, 
commonly to be tried, whereof one is called the 
grand jury, and the reft petit juries. The grand jury 
confilts ordinarily of twenty-four grave and fubitan- 
tial gentlemen, or fome of them yeomen, chofen 
indifferently out of the whole fhire by the theriff, 
to confider of all bills of Indi¢tment preferred to the 
court; which they do «iiher approve by writing 
upon them thefe words, billa vera, or difallow 
by writing igzorumus, Such as they do spprove, 
it they touch life and death, are farther referred to 
another jury to be confidered of, becaule the cafe is 
of fuch ip ortance; but others of tighter moment 
are, upoit their allowance, without more work, fined 
by the bench, except the party teaveife the indidt- 
ment, or challenge it for infufficiency, or remove 
the caufe to a higher court by certiorari; in which 
two former cafes itis referred to another jury, and in 
the latter tranfmitted to the higher court, ‘Thofe that 
pafs upon civil caufes real, are all, or fo many as 
can conveniently be had, of the fame hundred where 
the land or tenement in queftion doth lie, and four 
at the leaft ; and they, upon due examination, bring 
in their verdict either for the demandant or tenant: 
according unto which, judgment paffeth afterward 
in the court where the caute firit hegan; and the 
reafon hereof is, becanfe thofe juitices of affize are, 
in this cafe, for the eafe of the countries only totake 
the verdiét of the jury by the virtue of the writ 
called wif prius, and io returo it to the court where 
the caufe ta depending. Come, 
‘Phe jury palling on the prifoner’s life, 
May in the {worn twelve have a thief or two! 
sag than him they try. 
Y Shakefpeare's Meafure for Meafure. 
How innocent l was, 
His noble jury and foul caufe can witnefs. 
Shakefpeare, 
Clodius was acquitted by a cotrupt jury, that had 
palpably taken fhares of money before they gave up 


-o 


therr verdict. Bacon, 
JU'RYMAN. 2. f- ljo and man.], One 
who is impannelled on a jury. 


The hungry judges foon the fentence fign, 
And wretches hang that yurywen may dines Popes 
No judge was known, npon or off the bench, 
to ufc the lealt infinuation, that might affect the 
intercits 
A 


yus 


Interefts'of any one fingle juryman, much lefs of a 
whole jury. : Swift. 


Ju'rymasr. x. f. It feems to he properly 


durée mafl, mat de durée, a mafi made to 
lafi for the prefent occafion. So the fea- 
men call whatever they fet up in the 
room of a maf loft in a fight or by a 
ftorm; being fome great yard which 
they put down into the ftep of that loft 
matt, fattening it into the partners, and 
fitting to it the miffen or fome leffer-yard 
with fails and ropes, and with it make a 
fhift to fail. Harris. 


JUST. adj. [jvfe, Fr. juflus, Latin. ] 


5. Virtuous; innocent; 


‘ 


1. Upright; incorrupt; equitable in the 


diftribution of juftice, 
Take it, while yet ’tis praife, before my rage 
Unfafely juft, break loofe on this bad age. Dryden. 
Men are commonly fo jf to virtue and goodnefs, 
as to praise ir in others, even when they do not prac- 


tife it themlelves. Tilletfon. 


2. Honeft ; without crime in dealing with 


others. a 
balances, ju/f weights, and a jrf ephah. 
ee Coen oe breo: xix. 


3. I know not whether ju? of has any other 


authority. 
ufi of thy word, in ev'ry thought fincere, 
Who knew no with but what the world might jer 
7 ope. 


4. Exatt; proper ; accurate. 


Boilean’s numbers are excellent, his expreflions 
noble, his thoughts juj?, his language pure, and his 
fenfe clofe. Dryden. 

Thefe feenes were wrought, ; 
Embellith'd with good morals and ju/f thought. 


aa Granville. 


ufi precepts thus from great examples giv’n, 
siden fen them E deriv’d from peg 
ope. 
ufi to the tale, as prefent at the fray, 
Of taught the labours of the dreadful way, Pope, 
Osce on atime La Mancha’s koight; they fay, 
A certain bard encount’ring on the way, 
Difcours’d in terms as juft, with looks as fage, 
As e’re could Dennis of the Jaws o° th’ ftage, Pope. 
Though the fyllogifm be irregular, yet the infe- 
rences are juf? and true. Water's Logick 


ure, 

How fhonld man be jx/? with God? Fob. 

Agf man falleth feven times and rifeth, Proverbs. 
e fhal] be recompenced at the refurrection of the 

ji Matt. 


JR 
Milton. 


uf. 
The Fu? th’ unjuft to ferve. 


6. True; not forged. 


Crimes were laid to his charge too many, the 
leat whereof being uf, had bereaved him of eftima- 
tion and credit. Hooker. 


7- Groundedon pige ofjuftice; rightful. 


Me though juff right 


Did firft create your leader, Milton, 


8. Equally retributed. 


He received a ju? recompenfe of reward. 
Heb. ii, 2, 
Whofe damnation is suf. Rom. iii, 8. 
As Hefiod fmgs, fpread water o'er thy fields, 
~ And a moft juf and glad inereafe it yields. Denbam, 


Çe Compicte without fuperfluity or defect. 


+ He was a comely perfonage, a little above ju/? 
ftature, well and frait limbed, bot fiender. 
Bacon's Henry VIL, 


10. Regular; orderly. 


When all 
The war thall ftand ranged in its ju/? array, 
And dreadful pomp, then will I think on thee, 
Addifon. 


11, Exaétly proportioned, 


The prince is here at hand: pleafeth yonr lordthip 
To meet his grace, juf diftance "tween onr armies ? 
, Sbakefpeare. 
12. Full; of full dimenfions. 
His foldiers had fkirmifhes with the Numidians, 


4 


a 


> the beatt. 


JUS. 
fo thatonce the tkirmith was likeito have come toa 
Jef baule. Knoller's Hiflory. 

There is not any one particular above mentioned, 
but would cake up the bafinefs of a jaf? volume. 

Hale's Originof Mankind. 

There feldom appeared a ju? army inthe civil wars. 

i Dutchefs of Newcafile. 


Just. adv. 


t. Exa@ly; nicely; accurately. 
The god Pan guided my hand sz? to the heart of 
Sidney. 
They go about to make ns believe that they are 
Jef of the fame opinion, and that they only think 
fuch ceremonies are nat to be dfed when they are un- 
rofitable, or when -as good or better may be efta- 
lifhed, Loker, 
There, ev’nju/? there, he ftood : and as fhe fpoke, 
Where laft the fpeftre was, the caft her look. 
Dryden. 
A few underftand him right; ju/f as when onr 
Saviour faid, in an allegorical fenfe, except ye cat 
the Aleth of the fon of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in yon. Bentley. 
‘Tis with our judgments as our watches none, 
Gojuft alike; yet each believes his own. Pope. 
2. Merely; barely. A 
lt is the homour of weak and trifling men to value 
themfelves npon ju? nothing at all. L'Efirange. 
The Nereids fwam before 
To fmooth the feas; a foft Etcfian gale 
Butjyfi infpir’d and gently fwell’d the fail. Dryden. 
Give me, ye gods, the product of one feld, 
That fo t neither may be rich nor poor ; 
And having j4/? enough, not covet more. 
3. Nearly; almoft; tantum nox. 
Being fpent with age, and jz? at the pointof death, 
Democritus called for loaves of new bread to be 
brought, and with the fteam of them under his nofe 
prolonged his life. Temple. 


Dryden. 


Just. 2 f- [jouffe, French.] Mock encoun- 


ter on horfeback ; tilt; tournament. Fou/? 
more proper. 

None was cither more grateful to the beholders, 
or more noble in itfelf, than yu/is, both with fword 
and launce. Sidney. 

What news? hold thofe ju/fs and triumphs? 

4 . X Shakefp. 
one themfelves the tourney they divide, 

In equal {quadrons rang’d on either fide ; 

Then turn’d their horfes heads, and man to man, 

And {teed to fteed oppos’d, the yufs began, Dryden. 
To Just. v. n. [joufter, French. ] 

t. ‘To engage in a mock fight; to tilt, 
2. To pufh; to drive; to juftle. 


JUSTICE. x. J. [jufice, French; jupitia, 


Latin.) 

1, The virtue by which we give'to every 
man, what is his due; oppofed to rujury 
or wrong. It is either difributive, be- 
longing to magiftrates; or commutative, 
refpecting common tranfactions between 
men. 

O that 1 were judge, I would dojuffice. 

The king-becoming graces, 
As suffice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs, 
1 have no relith of them, Sbakefp. Macherb. 

The nature and office of juftice being todifpofe the 
mind to a conftant and perpetual readinefs to render 
to every man his due, it is evident, that if gratitude 
be a part of suffice, it muft be converfant about fome- 
thing that is dne to another. Locke. 

2. Equity; agreeablenefs to right: as, de 
proved the juttice of his elaine 

3+ Windicative retribution; punifhment ; 
Pee to merey. 4 

c executed the yufice ofthe Lurd. . Deut. 
Letjuftice overtake us. Ta. lix. 9. 
Examples of suffice muft be made for terror to 


fome; examples of mercy, for comfort to others, 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


2 Sant, 


4. Right; affertion of right. 


Draw thy fword, 
That if my fpeech offend a noble heart. 
Thy arm may do thee jaffice, Shake/p, King Lear. 


8. Ju’srice of the Foreft. 


10. JU'STICES iz Eyre. l 


JUS 


5+ (Juficiarius, Lat.] One deputed by the 


king todo right by wayofjudgment.Couv/, 


And chon, Efdras, ordain judges and juices, that 
they may judge in all Syria. 1 Efdrae. 


6. Ju'stice of the King’s Bench, | jufticia- 


rius de Banguo Regis.| 1s a lord by his 
office, and the chief of the reft; where- 
fore he is alfo called capitalis jupiciarias 
Anglie. His office efpecially is to hear 
and determine all pleas of the crown ; 
thacis, fuch as concernoffences committed 
againft the crown, dignity, and peace of 
the king; as treafons, felonies, mayhems, 
and fuch like: but it is come to pafs, 
that he with his afftants heareth all per- 
fonal ations, and real alfo, if they be 
incident to any perfonal a&tiou dependin 

before rhem. E Gene: 

Give that whipfter his errand, 


He'll take my lord chietyuffice’ warrant. Prior. 
7. Ju'stice cf the Common Pleas. [jw- 
ticiarius Communium Placitorum.] Ís a 


lord by his office, and is called ` dominus 
pipiciarius communiem placitorum. He 
with his affiftants originally did hear and 
determine all caufes ac the common law; 
that is, all civil caufes betwcen common 
perfons, as well perfonal as real; for 
which caufe it was called the court of 
common pleas, in oppofition to the pleas 
of the crown, or the king’s pleas, which 
are fpecial, and appertaining to him only. 
Covel, 
[ jufticiarive 
Forefa.]: Is a lord by his office, and 
hath the hearing and determining of all 
offences within the king’s foreft, com- 
. mitted againft venifon or vert; of thefe 
there be two, whereof the one hath jurif- 
dition over all-the forefts on this fide 
Trent, and the other of all beyond. 
Cowel. 


g. Ju’srices of Afife. [ jufticiarit ad capi- 


endas Affifas.| Are fuch as.were wont, 
by fpecial commiffion, to be fent into 
this or that country to take affifes; the 
round of which polity was the eafe of 
the fubjeéts; for whereas thefe aétions 
pafs always by jury, fo many men might 
not, without great hinderance, be brought 
to London; and therefore juftices, for 
this purpofe, were by commiffion par- 
ticularly authorifed and fent down to 
them. Cowel, 
jupticiarii itine- 
rantes.| Are fo termed of the French erre, 
iter. ‘The ufe of thefe, in ancient time, 
was to fend them with commiffion into 
divers counties; to hear fuch caufes 
efpecially as were termed the pleas of the 
crown, and therefore I muft imagine 
they were fent abroad for the eafe of 
the fubjeéts, who mutt elfe have been 
hurried to the King’s Bench, if the caufe 
were too high for the county court. 
They differed from the juftices of Oyer 
and Terminer, becaufe they were fent 
upon fome one or few efpecial cafes, and” 
to one place; whereas the juftices in eyre 
were fent through the provinces and coun- 
tries of the land, with more indefinite and 
general commiffion. Cowel, 


Li, JUSTICES. 


JUS 


au. Justices of Gaol Delivery. [ Fufticiarii 
ad Gaolas deliberandas.\ Are fuch as are 
fent with commiffion to hear and deter- 
mine all canfes appertaining to fuch as 

' for any offence are caft into gaol, part of 
whofe authority is to punih fuch as-let 
to mainprife thofe prifoners that by law 
be not bailable. Thefe by likelihood, 
in ancient time, were fent to countries 
upon feveral occafions ; but afterward 
juftices of affife were likewife authorifed 
to this. Coawel, 

12, Ju'srices of Nifi Prius are all one now- 
a-days with juttices of affife; for it isa 
common adjournment of a caufc,in the 
common pleas, to put it off to fuch a 
day: nifi prius jufitciarti venerint ad eas 
partes ad capiendas afffas; and upon this 
claufe of adjournment they are called 
juttices of m/f prius, as well as juftices of 
affife, by reafon of the writ or aétion 
that they have to deal in. Coawel, 

13. Ju'strces of Peace. [Jufticiarit ad 
Pacem.) Are they that are appointed by 
the king’s commiffion, with<others, to 
attend the peace of the country where 
they dwell; of whom fome, upon efpe- 
cial refpeét, are made of the quorum, 
becaufe fome bufinefs of importance may 
not be dealt in without the prefence of 
them, or one of them. Corel. 

The suffice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 
With eyes fevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wife faws and modera inftances, 
And fo he plays his pat, Sdake/p. As you like it, 

Thou haft appointed suffices of the peace to call 
poor men before them, about matters they were not 
able to anfwer. Sbakefp. 

‘The juftices of peace are of great ufe: anciently 
they were confervators of the peace; thefe are the 
fame, faving that feveral adts of parliament have en- 
Targed their jurifdition. > Bacon. 

To ju'stice. v. æ. [from the noun.}] ‘To 
adminifter juftice to any. A ‘word not 
in ufe. 

* — Asfor the title of profcription, wherein the empe- 
ror hath been judge and pasty, and hath ju/ficed him- 
felf, God forbid but that it fhould endure an appeal 
to a war, Bacon, 

Whereas one Styward, a Scot, was apprehended 
for intencing to poifon che yuung queen of Scots ; 
the king delivered him to the French king, to be 

T i by him at his pleafure. T flayward. 

Ju'sricemenr. 2. f. [from juftice.} Pro- 
cedure in courts. 

Ju'sricer. x. f- [from Ta juffice.] Admi- 
niftrator of juftice. An old word. 

Ile was a fingular good juficer; and if he had 
nor died in the fecond year of his government, was 
the likelieft perfon to have reformed the Englith 
colonies. Davies on Ireland. 

Jvu'sticesnre, z. f [from juflice.] Rank 

or office of juftice. _ Swift, 

Justi'ctaste, adj, [from juffice.] Proper 

to be examined in courts of juftice. 

Julstiriaeve. adj. [from pfi] De- 

* fenfible by law or realon. a 

Juft are the ways of God, q 
And jufifiable to men. AGlten's Agoniflesi 

Aithough fome animals in the watcr do carry a 
Juftifiable vefemblance to fome at land, yet are the 

-major part which bear their names unlike, 

* Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 


U'sTIFIABLENESS. v, f. [from juftifable. | 
Reétitude; poffibility ol Sh fairly de- 
fended. 
VoL, I. 


Ju'sririasLY. 


z. Defence; 


Ju/stirreren/. 


Jus 


Men, jealous of the juftifixdleve/t of their doings 
before God, never think: they have human ftrength 
enough, ' King Charles. 
adu. [from juftifable.] 
Rightly; fo as to be fupported by right; 
defenfibly. ee k 

Aman may more juffifably throw crofs and pile 
for his opinions, than take them up by fuch a. 

Geke. 


Justirica'rron. 2. f. [ juftifcation, Fr. 


Jiftifcatia, low Latin. | 
t. Abfolution. l 
T hope, for my brother’s ju/fifcation, he wrote 
this but as an effay of my virtue. Shakefpeare. 
maintenance ; vindication; 
fupport. 
Among theological arguments, in ju/ification of 
abfolute obedience, was one of a fingular nature. 
Swift. 


3. Deliverance by pardon from fins paft. 


Clarke. 
In fuch righteoufnefs 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 
Fuftification towards God, and peace 
Of confcience. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
*Tis the confummation of that former act of faith 
by this latter, or, in the words of St. Paul and St. 
James, the confummation. of. faith by charity aad 
good works, that God accepteth in Chrift to uf fea- 
tion, and not the bare aptnefs of faith tọ bring forth 
works, if thofe works, by the fault of a rebellious in- 
fidei, will not be brought forth. Haminand, 


Justirica’tor. x. f. [from juftify.] One 


who fupports, defends, vindicates, or 


juttifies. a 
‘set [fom Jufify.| One who 
juftifies; one who defends or abfolves ; 
one who frees from fin by pardon. 
That he might be juft, and the su/flifer of him 
which believeth in Jefus. Rom. iii. 26. 
To JU'STIFY. v. a. [juflifier, French; 
Juftifico, low Latin.] | 
t. ‘To clear from imputed 
folve from an accufation. p 
The law hath judg’d thee, Eleanor; 
I cannot jufify whom law condemns. Shake, fpeare. 
‘Thy fay, behold a man gluttonous, a friend of 
publicans and finners; but wifdom is jufified of her 
children. Mutt, 
How can man be juflified with God? Or how can 
he be.cléan that is born of a woman? Fob. 
There is an exquifite fubtiley, and the fame is 
unjuft; and there ts a wife man that Jupified in 
judgment. Ecclef. 
Sin may be forgiven through repentance, but no 
act or wit of man will ever juflify them. Sher/eck, 
You’se neither juffified, nor yet accus’d. Dryden, 


z. To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 
When swe. began In courteous manner to Jay his 
unkindnefs untu him, he fecing himfelf confronted 
by fo many, like a refolute orator, went not to de- 
nial, bat tu ju/tify his cruel faifchood. Sidney. 

What fhe did, whatever in itfelf, 
He doing feem'd to ju/tify the deed. ; 

My unwilling flight the gods inforce, 
And that mutt juftify our fad divorce, Denham. 

Yet till thy fools (hall ftand in thy defence, 

And juftify their author's want of fenfe. Dryden. 

Let others jufify their millions as they can, we 
are fure we can ju/lify that of our fathers by an un- 
interrupted fuccelfion. Atterbury. 

3- ‘To tree from paft fin by pardon. 

By him all that believe are ju/fified from all 
things, from which ye could not be jufifed by the 
law of Mofes, AT. 

To Ju'sTLE. a s [from Juf, joufler, Fr.] 
Yo encounter; to'clafh; to ruth againft 
each other. 

While iojury of chance time! 

Puts back leave-taking, jules roughly by ` 
All time of paufe, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoiature, sh 


guilt; to ab. 


„Milen, 


To JUS'rLE. v. a. 


Jus'tLy. adw, [from juf.} 
1. Uprightly; 


no blame. 


Ju'stness, 2. f. Ae gg a J 
t, Juftice; reafonablenefs ; ‘equity. Fafnef 


2. Accuracy; exaétnefs ; 


To JUT. v z. 
akefp, Troilus and Crofida, 


j ur 


. The chariots Mali rage in the ftreets, they (hal! 
J4file onc againft another in the broad ways:. > 
Nab, ij. 4. 
Argo pafs'd, eae 
Through Bofphorus, betwixt the jufiling rocks. ° 
Milton. 
Late the clouds on, 
Juflling, or pufh’d with winds, rude in their thock, 
Yine the flant lightning. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
Not one ftarry fpark, 
But gods meet gods, and ju/f/e in the dark. Lee, 
Courtiers therefore ju/ife for a grant; a 
Aud, when they break their friendthip, plead their 
, want. ` Dryden, 
The more remote run ftumbling with their fear, » 
And, in the dark, menjufile as they meet. Dryd. 
When elephant ’gainft elephant did rear 
His trunk, and caftles yufled in the air, 
MLR thy way to victory had fhown. Dryden. 
as there not one who had fet bars and doors ta 
it, and faid, Hitherto thalt thou come, butno farther, 
and here fhal wa proud waves he ftaid ; then might 
we well expect fuch viciffitudes, fuch Jufilings and 
clafhings in nature. Woodward, 
I thought the dean had been too proud 
To juftle here among a croud. Swift, 
To puth; to drive; 


to force by rufhing againft it. It is com. 
monly ufed with a particle following, as 
out Or of. P = 
Private and fingle abilities thould not sufle our 
and deprive the church of the joint abilities of many 
learned and godly men. King Charles. 
Many excellent ftrains have been jufiled off by 
theie intrufions. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
The furly commons thall refpect deny, 
And jufile peerage owt with property. Dryden, 
It is not to be imagined that the incongruous al- 
phabets and abufes of writing can ever be Jifiled out 
of their poffeffion of all libraries, Alder, 
Running in the dark, a man may juffle a poft. 
Elier. 
Abfent good, though thought on, not making any 
part of unhappinefs in its abfence, is ju/fled out, to 
make way for the removal of thofe uneafinefics we 


feet, =- 4 Locke, 
We jufiled one another ext; and difputed the polt , 
for a great while. Addifon's Guardian. 


oneftly; in a juft manner. 
Nothing can jufily be defpifed, that cannot jufily ~ 
be blamed: where there is no choice, there can be 
9 South. 
With ignominy fcourg’d, in open fight: . Sette 
Next view the Tarquin kings; th’ avenging fword, 
Of Brutus jufly drawn, and Rome reftor'd. Dryd. 
The goddefs, ftudious of her Grecians’ fate, 
‘Taught them in laws and letters to excel, 
In acting ju//y, and in writing well. Prior, 


2. Properly; exactly ; accurately. 


Their artful hands intkruét the tute to found; © ` 
Their feet afit their hands, and juftfy beat the 
, ground.’ ` Dryd, 


is properly applied to things, and fu/fice 
to perfons; though we now fay the juffice ~ 
of a caufe, as well as of a judge. 

It maketh unto the right of the war againft him, 
whofe fuccefs ufeth commonly to be according to the 
Jufinefs of the caufe for which it is made, z 

T Spenfer on Ireland, 

We may not think the jufize/s of each at 
Such and no other than event doth form it. 

a a , Sbake/peare. 
propriety. In this 
fenfe it is now moft ufed. 

I value the fatisfaction I had in fceing it teprefent- 
ed with all the suffi and gracefulnefs of aétion. 

. Dryden, 

I appeal to the people, was the ufual faying of a 
very excellent dramatick poet, where he had any dif- 
pute with particular perfons about the ju/inefs and 
regularity of his‘produ€tions. A Addifon. 
This word is fuppofed to 
be corrupted from jet, perhaps from Loot. } 

6U o 


Fo puh- or thoot into prominencies; to 
come out beyond the main bulk. 
Tnfulting tyranny begins to jut , 
Upon the innocent and awlefs throne. Sbake/peare. 
All the projected or sutsing parts fhould be very 
» moderate, efpecially the cornices of.the lower orders, 
Wotton. 
The land, if not reftrain’d, had met your way, 
Projected out a neck, and yutted to the fea. Dryden. 
nt Broke by the jutting land oo either fide 3 
! Jn double ftreams the briny waters glide. Dryden, 
-» Ie feems to yu? out of the ftrudture of the poem, 
and be independentof it. Broome. 
Fo Jutry. v. a. [from jut.] To thoot 
ont beyond. 
Then Jend the eye a terrible afpect; 
™ Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like a brafs cannon : let the brow o’eswhelm it 
` As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
‘Overhang and jutty hia confounded bafe, 
Swill’d with the wild and wafteful ocean. 
: Shake/peare. 


JUX 


JUVENILE, adj. [ juvenilis, Lat.] Young; 
youthful. 

Learning hath jts infancy when it ìs almoft 
childitb ; then its youth, when it is luxuriant and 
Juvenile; then its ftrength of years, when it is folid; 
and laftly, its old age, when it waxeth dry and 
exhauft. è Bacon’s Effayi. 

Juven tity. xf. [from juvenile} 
t. Youthfulnefs. 

The reftauration of grey hairs to jwvenility, and’ 
renewing exhaufted marrow, may be effeGed without 
a miracle. Glanville. 

2. Light and carelefs manner. 

Cuftomary ftrains and abftracted juvenilities have 
made it difficult to commend and {peak eredibly in 
dedications. ; Glanville. 

Ju'xrapostTion. n. f. [juxtapofition, Fr. 
juxta and pofitio, Latin.) Appofition; 
the ftate of being placed by each other. 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of folid 
bodies are held together by hooks, fince the cohe- 


JYM 


renee of thefe will be of difficult conception; and we: 
muft either fuppofe an infinite number of them hold- 
ing together, or at laft come to parts that are united 
by a mere juxtapofition. Glarville, 

Ivy. n. J. [rpis, Saxon; hedera, Latin.} 
A plant. 

It is a parafitick plant, fending forth roots or fibres 
from its branches, by which it is faftened to either 
trees, walls, or planta which are near it, and from 
thence receives a great fhare of its nourifhment. 

Miller. 
A gown made of the fineft wool; 
A belt of itraw, and ivy buds, r 
With coral clafps and amber ftuds; 
And if thefe-pleafures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love. 
Direct the clafping ivy where to climb, 
Jv’motp. adj. [See-Gimat.] 
heir poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips; 
And in their pale dull mouths the fymold bit 
Lies, fou! with chew'd grafs, ftill and motioolefs, 
Shakefp, 


Raleigh. 
Milton, 


KAM 


A letter borrowed by the Englifh 

. from the Greek alphabet. It bas 
before all the vowels one invariable 
found: as, keen, ken, kill, It is ufed 
after c at the end of words: as, Azock, 
clock, crack, back, brick, flick, pluck, check, 
which were written anciently with e final: 
as, clocke, checke, tricke. It is alfo in ufe 
between a vowel and the filent e final : as, 
cloke, broke, brake, pike, duke, eke. It like- 
wife ends a word after a amg as, 
look, break, foook; leek, "The Englifh never 


ufe c at the end-of a word. . K is filent’ 


jn the prefent pronunciation before »; 

as, nife, huee, knell. . 3 
KA'LENDAR. #. fı [now written calendar. ]} 

An acconnt of time. ‘ 

Let this pernicious hour 

Stand ay accurfed in the kalendor. Shakefp. Mach. 
Kari. n.e fe [an Arabick meyi Sea- 

‘weed, of the afhes of which glafs was 

made; whence the word alkali. 

The athes of the weed Aa/? are fold to the Vene- 
tians for their glafs works, Bacon. 

Kam. adj. Crooked. 

Kam, in Erfe, is fquint eyed, and applied to any 
thing awry: clean kam fignifies crooked, athwart, 
awry, ree from Tl A-fckembo, Italian 5 
hence our Englith a-kimbo. 

Clean kam is, by vulgar pronunciation, brought to 
Rim-kam. 

This is clean Aam; merely awsy. © Sbake/peare. 


KEC ; 


KEE 


To Kaw. w. x. [from the found.] To cry | Ke'crsy. m f [commonly kex, cigue, Fr. 


as a raven, crow, or rook. 

Jack-daws awing and fluttering about the nefts, 
fet all theiz young ones a-gaping; but having no- 
thing in their mouths but air, leave them as hungry 
as before. Locke, 

Kaw. n. /. [from the verb.] The cry of a 
raven or crow. 

The daftard crow that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud ates her craven-kind doth bring, 
Who, fafe in numbers, cuf the noble bird. Dryd. 

Kaycr. v.f. [guille, French. } 
te Ninepin; kettlepins, of which fkittles 
feems a corruption. a 

And now at &ce/s they try a harmlefs chance, 

And now their cur they teach to fetch and dance. 
$ 4 Sidney. 
The refidue of the time they wear out at‘coits, 
kayles, or the like idle exerciles. Carew, 
2. A kind of play ftill retained in Scotland, 
in which‘nine holes ranged in three’s are 
made in the ground, and an iron ballet 
rolled in among them. ` 
To KECK. v. a. [kecken, Dutch.] 'To heave 
the ftomach; to reach at vomiting. 

All thofe diets do dry up humours and rheums, 
which they firft attenuate, and while the humour is 
attenuated it troubleth the body a great deal more ; 
and therefore patients muft not keck at them at the 
firft, Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 

The faction, is it not notorious? 

Keck at the memory of glorious, Swift, 
To Kr'cKLE. v @ To defend acable round 


with rope, Ainfuxrth. 


cieuta, Latin. Skinner.] Skinner feems to 
think kerky or kex the fame as hemlock. 
It is nfed in Staffordfhire both for hem- 
lock, and any other hollow-jointed plant, 
Nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thiftles, fechfes, burs, 
Lofing both beauty and utility. Sbake/p. Henry V. 
a Ky. adj. [from dex. ] ~ Refembling a 
exs 


An Indian feeptre, made of a fort of cane, with- 
out any joint, and perfe€tly round, confitteth of hard 
and blackith cylinders, mixed witha foft kecky body;_ 
fo as at the end cut tranfverfely, it looks as a bundle 
of wires. Grewe 


To Kener. wia. `[taghe; a {mall veffel, 
Dutch.] 


In bringing a fhip up. or down a narrow river, 
when the wiod is contrary to the tide, they fer the 
forefail, or foretop-fail and mizen, and fo let her 
drive with the tide. he fails-are-to flat her about, 
if the comes too near the fhore, They alfo carry 
out an anchor inthe head of the boat, with a hawfer 
that comes from the mip; which anchor, if the 
fhip comes too near the fhore, they let fallin the 
flream, and fo wind her hcad about it; then weight 
the anchor again when fhe is about, which is called 
kedging, and from this ufe the anchor a kedger. ~ 

Harris. 
Ke'peer. m.f. [from kedge.] A {mall an- 
' chor nfedin ariver. SceKepce, ° 
Kee, the provincial plural of cew, pro- 


perly kine, 


' Alfs 


; KEE 

~“ A tafs that Cic’ly hight had won his hearty 
Cic'ly the weftern lafs that tends the kee. Gay. 

Kepuack. z. /, A weed among corn; char- 

: nock. Tuffer. 

Kerr. 2. f [cæle, Saxon ; žiel, Dutch ; 
grille, Fr.) ‘The bottom of the fhip. 

Portunus 
Heav’d up his lighten’d dee/, and funk the fand, 
And fteer’d the facred veffel. ‘ Dryden. 

Her arp bill ferves for a kee? to cut the air be- 
fore her; her tail fhe ufeth asher rudder. Grew, 

Your cables burft, and you muft quickly feel 
The waves impetuous ent’ring at your keel. Swift. 

Kees, the fame with ayles; which fee. 

To Keer. wv. a. [celan, Saxon.] ‘This 
word, which is preferved in Shake/peare, 
Hanmer explains thus: 

To keel feems to mean todrink fo deep, as to turn 
up the bottom of the pot, like turning up the kee? 
of a hip. Y Hanmer, 

In Ireland, to dee/ the pot is to ftum it. 

While greafy joan dorh keel the pot. Shakefpeare. 

KE'ELFAT. v. /. [coelan, Saxon, to cool, and 
Jet or vat, a veffel.] Cooler; tub in 
which liquor is let to cool. ' 

Ke'etson. xe / The next pi¢ce of timber 
in a fhip to her keel, lying right over it 
next above the floor timber. Harris. 

To KE'ELHALE. v. a. [keel and bale.) To 
punifh in the feamen’s way, by dragging 
the criminal under water on one fide of 
the fhip and up again on the other. 

Keen. adj. [cene, Saxon; dubz, German; 
koen, Dutch.) 

1. Sharp; well edged; not blunt. We fay 
keen of an edge, and fharp, either of edge 
or point. 

Come thick night, 
That my keer knife fee not the wound it makes. 
Shakefpeare. 
Here is my 4eex-edged word, 
Deck’d with fine fower-de-luces on each fide. 
Shakefp. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 
Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms. Dryden. 

A {word keen-edg'd within his right he beld, 
The warlike emblem of the conquer’d field. Dryden. 

2, Severe; piercing. 

The winds 
Blow moift, and keen, fhattering the graceful locks 
Of thefe fair fpreading trees; which bids us feek 
Some better fhroud. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The cold was very fupportable; but as ic changed 
to the northweft, or north, it became exceffively 
keen, b Ellis’s Voyage. 
3. Eager; vehement, 
Never did I koow 
A creature, that did bear the fhape of maa, 


So keen and greedy to confound a man.  — Shake/p. 
Keen difpatch of real hunger. Milton. 


The fheep were fo keen upon the acorns, that 
they gobbled up a piece of the coat. L’ Effrange. 
Thofe curs are fo extremely hungry, that they 
are too Ace at the fport, and worry their game. 
Tatler. 
‘This was a profpedt fo very inviting, that it could 
not be eafily withftood by any who have fo erz an 
appetite for wealth. r Suift, 
4. Acrimonious; bitter of mind. 
Good father eardinal, cry thou, Amen, 
To my keen curfes. Shakefpeare's King Jobn. 
1 have known fome of thefe abfent officers as deen 
againft Ireland, as if they had never been indebted 
to her. Swift. 
To Keen. v. a. [from the adjcttive.] To 
fhdrpen. An unauthorifed ward. 
Nor when cold Winter Acem the brightening flood, 
Wou'd I weak thivering linger on the brink. 
< Thempfon. 
Kr'eNLY. adu, [from keen ] Sharply; ve- 
hemently ; eagerly ; bitterly. + 
Kelzntcess, 2. /. [from keen. | 


IKIBE 
1. Sharpnefs; edge. 

No, not the hangman’s ax bears half the eenne/s 

Of thy tharpenvy. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
2. Rigour of weather; piercing cold. 
3. Afperity ; bitternefs of mind. 

That they might keep up the Aecnne/s againft the 
court, his lordship furnifhed them with informations, 
to the king’s difadvantage. Clarendon. 

- The fting of every reproachful fpeech is the truth 
of it; and to be confcious, is that which gives aa 
edge, and keennefs to the invective. South, 
4» Eagernefs; vehemence, 
Yo Keep. v. a. [eepan, Saxon; fegex, old 
Dutch. ] , 
1. To retain; not to lofe. 

I kept the field with the death of fome, and flight 
of others, Sidney. 

We have examples in the primitive church of fuch 
as by fear being compelled to facrifice ta ftrange gods 
repented, and fepe ftill the office of preaching the 


gofpel. Whirgifte. 
Keep in memory what I preached unto you. 4 
1 Cor, 


This charge I keep till my appointed day 
Of rend’ring up. ilon. 
His loyalty he žept, his love, his zeal. Miltow. 
You have lofta child; but you have kept one child, 
and are likely todo fo long. Temple. 
If we would weigh, and deep in our minds, what 
we are confidering, that would inftruét vs when we 
fhould, or thould not, branch into dittin¢tions. Locke. 
2. To have in cuftody. g 
The crown of Stephanus, firft king of Hungary, 
was always kept in the caftle of Vicegrade. 
Knolles, 
She kept the fatal key. Milton, 
3. To preferve ; not to let go. 
The Lord God merciful and gracious, keeping 
mercy for thoufands, forgiving abe 
xod. 4xniV. 7. 


I {pared it greatly, and baye kepr me a grape of 
the clufter, and a plant of a great people. 
a Efdr. ix. 21. 
4. To preferve in a flate of fecurity. 
We patied by where the duke decps his gallies. 
; Addifin. 
5- To prote; to guard. 
Behold 1 am with thee to keep thee. Ger. xxviii. 
6. To reftrain from flight. 
Paul dwelt with a foldier that kept him. 
. AG, xxviii, 
7. To detain, or hold asa motive. 
But what's the caufe that keeps you here with me? 
—-That I may know what keeps me here with you. 


7 Dryden, 
8. To hold for another. 
A man delivers money or ttuff to keg 
xod. xxii. 7. 
Referv'd from night, and kept for thee in ftore. 
Milton. 
9. To tend; to have eare of. 
God put him in the garden of Eden to deep it. 
Gen ii. 15. 
While in her girlith age the y fheep on the 
moor, it chanced that a merchant faw and liked her. 


Carew! 
Count it thine 
- To till and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Miton. 


10. To preferve in the fame tenoer or 
flate. 
To know the true ftate, I will keep this order. 
t Bacon. 
Take this at leaft, this laft advice my fon, 
Keep a Ritf rein, and move but gently on: 
The courfers of themfelves will run too faft, 
Your art muft be to moderate their hahe. Addifon. 
11. To regard; to attend. 
While the ftars and courfe of heav’n I keep, 
My weary'd eyes were feiz'd with fatal Seep. 


Dryden.: 


12. To not fuffer to fail. 
My mercy will I keep for him for ever. 
Y Pfal, \gxzix. 
13. ‘To hold in any flate. , 
Ingenuous hame, and the apprehenfions of dife 


KEES 
pleafure, are the only true reftraints :*thefe, atone 
ought to hold the reins, aod keep the child in order. 
F Locke on Edutation. 
Men are guilty of many faults in the exerċife of 
this faculty of the miad, which keep them in igho- 
rance. y iji. e 
Happy fouls! who keep fuch a facred dominlon 
over their inferior and animal powers, that the fen- 
fitive tumults never rife to difturb the fuperior and 
better operations of the reafoning mind, Watts. 
14. To retain by fome degree of force in 
any place or flate. It is often followed 
in this fenfe by particles; as, down, une 
der, in, off. 
This wickednefs is found by thee; no good deeds - 
of mine have been able to keep it down in thee. 
Sidney, 
It is hardly to be thought that any governor 
fhould fo much malign his fucceffor, as to fufler an 
evil to grow up which he might timely have kepr 
under; or perhaps nourith it with coloured coun- 
tenance of fuch finifter means, Spenfer. 
What old acquaintance! could not all this flefh 
Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewel. Shake/p. 
enus took the guard of noblé Hectar’s corfe, 
And kept the dogs off: night and day applying fovee 
reign force . : 
Of rofy balms, that to the dogs were horrible in 
tafte. - Chapman's Iliad. 
The Chinefe fail where they will; which theweth 
that their law of keeping out {trangers is a law of 
pufillanimity and fear. 5 Bacotte 
And thofe that cannot live from him afunder, 
Ungratefully thall ttrive to keep him under, Milton, 
If any afk me what wou'd fatisfy, 
To make life eafy, thus I would reply : 
As much as keeps out hunger, thirft, and cold. 
i Dryden. 
Matters, recommended by our paffions, take pof- 
feffion of our minds, and will not be žep out. 
Locke. 
Prohibited commodities fhould be kepr out, and 
ufelefs ones impoverith us by being brought in. 
Locke, 
An officer with one of thefe unbecoming qualitica, 
is looked upon as a proper perfon to keep off imper- 
tinence and folicitation from his fuperior. 
Addifon’s Spefator, 
And if two boots keep out the weather, 
What need yon have two hides of leather? Prior, 
We have it in our power to keep in our breaths, 
and to fufpend the efficacy of this natural funétion. 
i Cheyne. 
15. ‘To continue any ftate or ation. 

Men gave ear, waited, and kept filence at my 
counfel. Job, xris. 216 
Anuria made no flay, but fill kept on his courfe. 

Knolles, 
It was then fuch a calm, that the fhips were not 
able to keep way with the gallies. Knolles. 
The moon that diftance eepe till night. Milor. 
An heap of ants on a hillock will more eafily be 

kepi to an uniformity in motion than thefe. __ 
Glanville’s Scepfise 

He dy'd in fight: 

Fought next my perfon ; as in concert fought: 
Kept pace for pace, and blow for blow, Dryden, 
He, being come to the eftate, deepr on a very 
bufy family; the markets are weekly frequented, 
and the commodities of his fatm carried out and 


fold. Locke. 
Invading foes, without refiftance, 
With cafe 1 make to keep their diftance. Swift, 


16. To preferve in any ftate, 
My fon, keep the flower of thine age found. 
w Ecelef. xvie 
17. To practice ; to ufe habitually. 
I rule the family very ill, and:deep bad hours. 
Pope. 
18. To copy carefully. 
Her fervants eyes were fix’d upon her face, 
And as fhe mov’d or turn’d, her motions view'd, 
Her meafures Zeps, and ftep by ftep purfu'd. 
E 3 Dryden, 
1g. To obferve or folemnize any time. 
This thall be for a memorial; -and you thall keep 
it a feaft to the Lord. Exod. sii, 14, 
That day was notin fileace holy kepi, Milton, 
U 2 20, To 


KEE 


.20. To abferve; not to violate. 
E It eannot be, 
The King thould keep his word in loving us; 
He will fefpect us fill, and find a time 
‘To punith this offence in other faults. Shakefp. 
+ Sworn for three years term to live with me, 
My fellow fcholars; and to cep thofe fatutes 
‘That are recorded in thisfchedule here. pee hf 
Lord God, there is none like thee : who heepe? 
covenant and mercy with thy fervants. 
A 1 Kings, vill. 23. 
Lord God of lfrael, deep with thy tervant that 
thou promifedft him. „L Kings, viii. 25. 
Obey and krep his great command. Milton. 
His promife Palamon accepts; bur peay’d 
To keep it better than the firft he made. Dryden. 
My debtors da not keep their day, 
Deny their hands and then refufe to pay. Dryden. 
t My withes are, 
That Ptolemy may 4eep his royal word. Dryden. 
21. To maintain; to fapport with neceffa- 


ties of life. : 
Much more affliftion than already felt . 
They capnot well impofe, nor I fuitain, ` 
If they intend advantage of my labours, 
The wark of many hands, which earns my keeping. 
Milton. 
„22. To have in the honfe. 
Bafe tyke, call’ft thou me hoft? 1 feorn the term : 
Nor fhall my Nell keep lodgers. Shak. Henry V. 
‘23. Not to intermit. 

Krep a fure watch over a fhamelefs daughter, left 
fhe make thee a laughing-ftock to thine enemies, 
and a bye-word in the city. Ecclef. xii. tt. 

Not Areping ftridteft watch as fhe was warn’d. 

: Milton, 

24, To maintain; to hold. 
“+ They were honourably brought to London, where 
` every one of them Arpe houfe by himfelf. 
g Hayward. 
Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and fair, 
To the pompous palace did cefort, 
_ Where Menelaus kept his royal court. Dryden. 
25. To remain in; not to leave a place. 
spr’ythec, tell me, doth he Arep his bed ? 
r : Shakefp. 
26. Not to reveal; not to betray. 
A fool cannot keep counfel. 
Great are thy virtues, though drpr from man. 
ma Milton. 
If he were wile, he would keep all this to himfelf. 
p Tillaifon, 
27. To retrain; to with-hold. 
I If any rebel or vain fpirit of mine 
Did, with the leaft affection of a welcome, 
“Give entertainment to the might of it; 
Let heav’n for ever Aeep it from my head. 
Shakefpeare. 
Some obfcure paflages in the infpir’d volume keep 
from the knowledge of divine myfteries. Bayle. 
lf the God of this world did not blind their eyes, 
it would be impoflible, fo long aa men love them- 
felves, to keep them from being religious, Tillotfor, 
There is no virtue children should be excited to, 
nor fault they fhould be krep from, which they may 
not be convinced of by reafons. Locke on Education. 
If a child be conftaatly kept from drinking cold 
liquor whilft he is hot, the cuflom of forbearing 
will preferve him. n Locke. 
By this they may Åerp them from little faults. 
Lecke. 
28: To debar from any place. 
Til fenc’d for Heay'n to drep out fuch a foe. 
; * Milton. 
29. ToKesr back, To referve ; to with- 


hold. 
Whatfoever the Lord thall anfwer, I will de- 
clare; 1 will keep nothing back fram you. 


i ee xlii. 8. 

Some are fo clofe and referved, as they will not 
fhew their wares but by a dark light, and feem al- 
ways to Årep back fomewhat. - Bacon's Effays. 
30. To Keer back, ‘To with-hold; to re- 


ftraine J à 
Keep back thy fervant from prefumptuous fins, 
‘ > Pfal, xix 


© Ecelef, viii. 17., 


KEE 


31. To Keer company, To frequent any 
one; to a nae 

Heav’n doth know, fo fhall the world perceive, 
That I have turn’d away my former felf, 

So will-I thofe that 4ep me ccompany. Shakefp. 

Why fhiould he call her whore ? Who keeps her 

company 2 
What place? what time ? Shakefp. Othello. 
What mean’ft thou, bride! this company to kecp P 
To fit up, till thou fain would fleep? Donne. 
Neither will I wretched thee 
la death forfake, but keep thee company. Dryden, 
32. To Keep company with. To have fami- 
liar intercourfe. 

A virtuous woman is obliged nat only to avoid im- 
modefty, but the appearance of it; and the could 
not approve of a young woman Aceping company 
with men, without the permiffion of father or mo- 
ther. w Broome on the Odyffey. 


33. YoKeep ine Toconccal; not to tell. 
I perceive in you fo excellent a touch of mo- 
defty, that you will not extort from me what I am 
williog to keep in. Shakefp. 
Syphax, your zcal becomes importunate : 
I have hitherto permitted it to rave, 
And talk at large; but learn to deep it ix, 
Left it thould take snore freedom than Pl give it. 
Addifon. 
34. To Keer ine To reftrain; to curb. 
If thy daughter be fhamelefs, deep her in ttraightly, 
leit the abufe herfelf through over-much liberty. 
: Erclef: 
Tt will teach them to deep in, and fo mafter their 
inclinations, Locke on Education. 


35° To Keer of. To bear to diftance; not 
to admit. ‘ 


36. To Keer of. To hinder. 


A fuperficial reading, accompanied with the com- 
mon opinion of his invincible obfeurity, has Acpr 
eff fome from feeking in him the coherence of his 
difcourfe, Locke, 


37. To Keep npe To maintain without 
abatement. 

“Land kept up its price, and fold for more years 

purchafe than correfponded to the intereft of money. 


ø Locke. 
This reftraint of theie tongues will keep up in 


them the refpeét and reverence due to their parents. | 


Locke. 
Albano keeps up its credit Rill for wine, Addifon, 
This dangerous diffenfion among us we keep up 
and cherith with much pains. Addifen’s Frerbclder. 
The ancients were careful to coin money in due 
weight and finenefs, and Avep it up to the ttandard. 
. A Arbuthnot. 
38. To Keer xp, Tocontinue; to hinder 
from ceafing. 
You have cnough to keep you alive, and to keep 
up and improve your hopes of heaven, Tayler. 
In joy, that-which keep: xp the attion is the 
defire to continue it. Leckr. 
Young heirs, from their own reflecting upon the 
eftates they are born to, are of no ufe but to Aerp up 
their families, and tranfmit their lands and houfes 
in a line to pofterity. Addifon. 
During his ftudies and teavelshe Aepe up a punctual 
correfpondence with Eudoxus. Addifon, 


39. To Keer under. To opprefs; to fub- 
. es 


due, 


O happy mixtore! whereby things costrary do fo 
qualify and corre&t the one the danger of the other’s 
excefs, that neither boldnefs can make us prefume, 
as long as we are kept under with the fenfe of our 
own wretchednefs; nor, while we truft in the mercy 
of God through Chrift Jefus, fear be able to ty- 
tannize over us. Flocker. 

Truth may be fmothered a long time, and depr 
under by violence ; but it will break out at laft, 

Stilling fleet. 

To live like thofe that have their hope in another 
life, implies, that we krep under our appetites, and 
do not let them loofe into the enjoyments of feafe. 

0 K Atterbury. 
To KEEP, v, n 5 


“HEE 


1. To remain by fome labour or effort in 3 
certain ftate, ` Fol 
With all our force we kepr aloof to fea, 
And gain’d the ifland where our veilels lay. 


, 


j . 3 Pope's Gdufey. 
2. To continue in any place or ftate; to 
flay. : 


She would give her a leffon for walkiog fo late, 
that thould make her keep within doora for one bort- 
night. dney. 
What! krepa week away? feven days and nights? 
Eiightfcore eight hours? and lovers abfentvhours ! 
Oh weary reckoning. Shakefp. Othello. 

I think, it is our way, 
If we will deep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery. ene. 

‘Thou fhalt keep faft by my young men, until they 
have ended. Ruth it. 21. 

The neceffity of keeping well with the maritime 
powers, will perfuade ihem to follow our meafures. 


Tempie. 
On yl) better hand Afcanius hung 
And with unequal paces tript along : 
Creufa ept behind. Dryden's Zincide 


The gdddefs-born in fecret pin’d ; 
Nor vifited the camp, nor in the council join’d ; 
But Arcping clofe, his gnawing-heart he fed 
With hopes of vengeance. Dryden's Homer, 
And while it Areps there, it keeps within our au- 
thor‘s limitation. ack, 
A man that cannot fence will deep out of builics 
and gamefters company. Locke on Education. 
There are cafesin which a man muft guard, if 
ke intends to Avep fair with the world, and turn the 
nny. Collier. 
The endeavours Achilles ufed tomeet with Hector, 
the contrary endeavours of the ‘Trojan to ezp out of 
reach, are the intrigue. Pope's View of Epic Peeiry. 
3. To remain unhurt; to lait; to be 
durable. . 


Difdain me not, although 1 be not fain: 
Doth beauty deep which never fun can burn, 
Nor ftorms do turn!  ' idney. 

Grapes will keep in a veffel half full of wine, fo 
that the grapes touch not the wine. -~ Bacon. 

If the malt be not thoroughly dried, the ale ic 
makes will not Aecp. Mortimer’: Hufoandry. 

4. To dwell; to live conftantly. 
A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the fkiey influences, A 
That do this habitation, where thou keep h, 
Hourly afi&. Sbakefpe Meafure jor Meafurcs 

Knock at the ftudy, where, they fay, he we 

To ruminate ftrange plots of dire revenge. Skhake/p. 
5. To adhere firi€lly : with za. 

Did they kerep ro one conttant drefs they would 
fometimes be in tafhion, which they never are. 

P Addifon’i Speflator. 

It is fo whilft we Arep to our rule; but when we 
forfake that we go aftray. Baker on Learning. 

6. ToKexer om To go forward. 
So chearfully he took the doom ; 
Nor fhrunk, nor ftept from death, 
But, with unalter’d pace, epr on. pie 
7. To Kesr up. To continue unfubdued. 
He grew fick of a confumption; yet he fill kept 
up, that he might free his country. Life of Cleoments, 
8. The general idea of this word is care, 
continuance, or duration, fometimes with 
an intimation of cogency or coercion. 
Keer. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Cuftody; guard. 
Pan, thou god of shepherds all, 
Which of our lambkins takett keep. Spenfer. 
The prifon ftrong, 
Within whofe deep the captive knights were laid: 
Was one partition of the palace-wall. Dryden. 
2. Guardtanhhip ; reftraint. 
Youth is leaft looked into when they ftand in molt 
need of good erp and regard. Afcham, 
Kleerer. 2. f. [from keep] 
1. One who holds any thing for the ufe of 
` another. s 


The good old man having neither reafon to dif- 
fuade, 


- 


‘KiEN 


Made, nor-hopes to perfuade, received the thingsy 
with the mind of a deeper, not of an owner. Sidney. i 
2. One who has prifoners in cuftody. 
The keeper of the 1 on, call to him,  Shake/p. | 
To now k f 
With horns exalted ftands, and feems to lowe: 
A noble charge; her keeper by her fide 

To watch her walks his huodred eyes apply’d. 
Dryden. 

A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before, 
Of wine and water mix’d, with added store, 


d 
Of opium; to his keeper this he brought, | ' , 


Who fwallowed woaware the fleepy draught. Dryd. | Ken. z. /. [from the verb.] View; reach 


3. One who has the care of parks, or beafs 
of chace. À 
There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 
< Sometime a keeper here in Winfor foreft, 
» Doth all the Winter-time, at ftill of midnighr, | 

Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. 

Shakefpeare. 
The firit fat buck of all the feafon’s fent, 
And keeper takes no fee in compliment. Dryden, 
4. One that has the fuperintendence or care 
of any thing. 3 
Hilkiah went unto Hildah, keeper of the wardrobe. 
ail 2 Kings. 
KEEPER of the great feal. [ Cuffos magni figilli. 
Lat.] Is a lord by his office, and called 
lord keeper of the great feal of England, 
and is of the king’s privy-council, under 
whofe hands pafs all charters, commiffions, 
< and grants of the king. This lord keeper, 
by the ftatute of 5 Eliz. c. t8 hath the 
like jurifdi&tion, and all other advantages 
~ as hath the lord chancellor of England. 
d Cowel, 
KE'EPERSHIP. 2.f. [from keeper.) Office of 
~ a keeper. 

The gaol of the thire is kept at Launeefton : this 
ep is annexed to the conftablefhip of the 
caftle. è Carew. 
Kec. 2.f. [caque, Fr.] -A fmall barrel, 

commonly ufed for a fith barrel. 
KELL. 2. f. [A fort of pottage. Ainf] It 
e is fo called in Scotland, being a foupe 
made with fhreded greens. 
Keri. 2. A The omentum; that which 
inwraps the puts. 
‘The very weight of bowels and kel, in fat people, 
is the occafion of a rupture. = Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Ker. x. f. A falt produced from calcined 
fea-weed. 
In making alum, the workmen ufe the afhes of a 
fea-weed called kelp, and urine. Boyle on Colours, 


Kevson. n.f. a properly keelfer.] ‘The 
wood next the keel, 

We have added clofe pillars in the royal thips, 
which being faftened from the keln to the beams 
of the fecond deck, keep them from {ettling, or 
giving way. Raleigh. 

Ke'crer. z. f. [He is not in kelter, that 
is, he is not ready; from 4i/ter, to gird, 
Danifh. Skinner. ] ‘ 

To Kems. v. a. [coemban, Saxon; kam- 

* men, German: now written, perhaps lefs 

properly, ro comb.| To feparate or dif- 
entangle by a dentieulated inftrument, 


Yet are men more loofe than they, 
More kemb'd and bath’d, and rubb’d and trimm'd, 


More fleek. Ben Fonfon. 
Thr head and hair are fleck; 
And thea thou kemb'ff the tuzzes on thy cheek. 
h . Dryden. 
To Ken. v. a. [cennan, Saxon; Rennan, 
Dutch, to know. ] ' 
1. To fee'at a diftance; to defery. 
At once as far aa angels ker, he views 
The difmal fituation, wafte and wild. Milton. 


The nest day about evening we faw, within a 
5 4 ’ 


a 
, 


{3+ The hole of a fox, or other beaft. 


ON BR 


_Renning, thick clouds, which did put us in fome 
hope of land, 4 P s Bacon. | 
"If thou ken'ff from far, . ' 


. Among the Pleiads, a new-kindled ftar ; 
Tis the that fhines in that propitious light. Dryden. 
We ken them from afar, the fetting fun 


Plays on their fhining arms. Addifon. 
z. To know. Obfolete. — - 
3: ?Tis he, I ker the manner of his gait. Skake/p. 


Now plain I te” whence love his rife begun ¢ i 
Sure he was born fome bloody butcher's fon, i 
Bred up in fhambles. Gay's Paf. 


of fight. 
Lo! within a kez our army lies. Shak. Henry IV. 
When from the mountain top Pifanio fhew’d thee, 
‘Thou watt within, a ker. Shakefp, Cymbeline. 
Tt was a hill 
Of paradife the higheft ;. from whofe top 
The hemifphere of earth, in clearet fer, 
Stretch'd out to th” ampleft reach of profpect, lay. 
IE 5 kaha Milton, 
. He foon 4 6 
Saw within kez a glorious angel tand. Milton., 
Rude, as their hips, was navigation then ; ; 
No ofeful compa(s or meridian known : 
Coafting, they kept the land within their dex, 
And knew the North but when the pole-ftar hone, 
l Dryden. 
When we confider the reafons we have to Mak, 
that what lies within our ex ïs but a fmall part of 
the univerfe, we thall difcover an: huge aby(s of, 
ignorance. Locke. 
KENNEL. z fe [chenil, Fr.] i 
1. A cot for dogs. 
A dog fure, if he could fpeak, had wit enough to 
defcribe his kennel, Sidney. 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. 
Rbake/p, 
The feditious remain within their tation, which, 
by reafon of the naftinefs of the beaftly multitude, 
might be more fitly termed a kennel than a camp. 
Hayward, 
2, A number of dogs kept in a kennel. 
A Tittle herd of England’s tim'rous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping keznel of French curs. > 
Shakefpeare. 


' 


4+ [Kennel, Dutch; chenal, Fr. canalis, 
Latin.] The watercourfe of a ftreet. 
Bad humours gather to a bile; or, as divers 
kennels flow to one fink, fo in thort time their 
numbers increafed. Hayward. 
He always came in fo dirty, ax if he had been 
dragged through the kennel at a boarding-fchool. 
Arbuthaot. 
ros kennel.) To lie; 


beafts, and of man in 


To KENNEL. v. 2. 
to dwell; ufed o 
contempt. i 

Yet, when they lift, would creep, | 
If ought difturb’d their noife, into her womb, 

And kexari there: yet there ftill bark’d and howl'd 
Within, nnfeen, > Miltons Paradife Loft. 

The dog keznelled in a hallow tree, and the cock 
toofted upon the boughs, Ls Efrange. 

Kerr, pret.and part. paff. of keep. 

Kerenetr. 2. Je [eovrecheif, , Chaucer; 
couure, to cover, and chef, the head; and, 
hence a handkerchief to wipe the face or’ 
hands. ] f 

t. Ahead drefs of a woman. 

T fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond; 
thou haft the right arched bent of the brow, that 
becomes the tire valiant. > 7 

A plain keredicf, Sir John; my brows be-i 

come nothing elfe, Shake/p. Mirry IFioesof Windy. 
O! what a time have you chofe out, brave Caius, 

To wear a kerchief. 
The proudeft kerchief of the court Mall reit” I 

Well fatisfied of what they love the bet. Dryden.) 


2. Any loofe cloth ufed in drefs. 


Every man had a large kerchief folded about the 
neck, s Hayward. 


of 


KERCHE'IFED, 
KERCHE'IFT. 


Shakefp. Frelius Cæfar. |- 


KER 
adj. [from hercheif.] 
Dreffed ; hooded. 
The evening comes 
Kerebeift in a comely cloud, 


While racking winds are piping loud. Milon, 


Kerr. x. /. [ceonpan, Saxon, to cut.) 


The fawn-away flit between two pieces of ftuff ia 
_ called a kerf. Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes. 


Ke/rmes. 2. f 


Kermes is a reundifh body, of the bigaefs of a 
pea, and of a brownith ted colour. It contains a 
multitude of little diftinét granules, foft, and when 
crufhed, yield a fearlet juice. It till lately was 
underftood to be a vegetable excrefcence; but we 
now know it to be the extended body of an animal 
parent, filled with a numerous offspring, which are 
the little red granules, Hill, 


Kern, z. / [an Irih word.] Irifh foot- 
foldier; an [rifh boor. r 
Out of the fry of thefe rake-hell horfeboys, grow- 
ing up in knavery and villainy, are their Accra 
fupplied. - Spenfer. 
Juftice had with valour arm’d, 
Compell’d thefe fkipping Aernes to truft their heels. 
Shakefpeare. 
Ifin good plight thefe northern deras arrive, 
Then does fortune promife fair,  Philips’s Briton, 

Kern. z. A hand-mill confifting of two 
pieces of ftone, by which corn is ground. 
it is written likewife guern. It is Rill 
ufed in fome parts of Scotland. 

To KERN. v.n. [probably from kerzel, or 
by; change of a vowel, corrupted from 
cori, 3 

1. To harden as ripened corn. P: 

When the price of corn falleth, men break no 
more ground than will fupply their own torn, where- 

- through it falleth out that an ill Aermed or faved 
harveft foon emptieth their old ftore. . Carew. 


z. To take the form of: grains; to granu- 
late. ", 


The principal-knack is in making the juice, 
when fufficiently boiled, to ker» or granulate. Grew. 
KE/RNEL. z, f. [cynnel, a gland, Saxon; 


karne, Dutch ;-cerneau, Fr.) z 


1. Theedible fubftarice contained in a fhell, . 


As brown in hue ; 

As hazle-nuts, and fweeter than the kerzelse - 
` .  Shakefpeares 
There can be no kerzel in this light nut; the 
foul of this man is his clothes. Shakefp. 
The kernel of the nut ferves them for bread and 
meat, and the fhells for cups. More. 
z. Any thing included in a hufk or intcgu- 

ment. 
The Aerxel of a grape, the fig’s fmall grain, 
Can cloath a mountain, and o'erfhade a plain. 


Denham.» 


Oats:are ripe when the ftraw turns yellow and the 
kernel hard. __Mortimer's Hufbandry, 
3. The feeds of pulpy fruits. ‘ 
I think he will carry this ifland home in his 
pocket, and give it his fon for an apple.—And fow- 
ing the kernels of it in the fea, bring forth more 
iflands. Shakefp. Tempep. 

The apple inclofed in wax was as freth as at the 

firk putting in, and the kernels continued white. 
Bacon's Nat. Hip. 

4. The central part of any thing upon 

which the ambient ftrata are concreted. 

A folid body .in the bladder makes the kernel of a 
ftone. Arbuthnot. 


5. Knobby conerctions in children’s fleth. 


To Ke'rnex. w. n. [from the noun.] To 


ripen to kernels. - 


In Staffordhire, @rden-rouncivala fown in the 
fields kerzel well, and yield a good increafe. 
3 Mortimer'’s Hufbandry. 


KE'RNELLY: adj. [from kernel.) Full of 


kernels; having the quality or refemblance 
of kernels. 


a 


Ka’aneLworre 


' 


KEY 


KE'RNELWORT. n. f. [fercfularia.) An f 
herb, Ainfw. | 


Ke'rsey. x. f. [karfayes Dutch; carisée, 
Fr.] Coarfe tuff. 
Taffara phrafes, Glken terms precife, } 
I do forfwear them; and | here protelt, ' 
Henceforth my wooing mind fhall be.espreft t 
Jo ruffet yeas, and honeft kerfeynoes. | Shakefp.' 
His lackey with a linen (tock on one leg, and a, 
kerfey boot-hofe on the other. akfp ` 
The fame wool one man felts it intoa hat, another 
weaves it into cloth, and another into żerfey or mee- 
ile 
Thy ferfey doublet fpreading wide, 
Drew Cic'ly’s eye afide. , _ Gay. 
Kest. The preter tenfe of caf. Ir is fill 


ufed in Scotland. 
Only that noife heav'n’s rolling circles Aef. 
Fairfax. 
Ke'strer. x. f. A little kind of baftard 
hawk. Hanmer. 
His keffre/ kind, È 
A pleafing vein of glory, vain did find. Fairy Queen. 
Kites aod Aeffre/s have a refemblance with hawks, 
S Bacon, 
Keren. x. /. [from caicchio, Italian, a bar- 
rel.| A heavy hip; as a bomb fetch. 
T wonder 
That fuch a feted can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o° th’ beneficial fun, 
And keep it from the eacth. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
KETTLE. 2./. [cet], Saxon; kezel, Dutch.] 
A veffel in which liquor is boiled. In 
the kitchen the name of potis given to 
the boiler that grows narrower towards 
the top, and of éezz/e to that which grows 


wider. In authers they are confounded. 
The fire thus form'd, the fets the dette no; 
- Like burnith’d gold the little feether thone. Dryden. 
Ke'trieprum. n.f. [kettle and drum.| A 
drum of which the head is fpread over a 
body of brafs. 
As he drains his drapghts of Rhenith down, 
_ The kettledrum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. Sbhakefp. Hamlet. 
KEY. z. /- [coeg, Saxon.] - s 
1. An inftrument formed with cavities cor- 
refpondent to the wards of a lock, by. 
which the bolt of a lock is pufhed for- 
ward or backward. -a 
if aman were porter of hell gate, he fhould have 
old turning the dey. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
Fortune, that arrant whore, * q 
Ne’er turns the key toth’ poor, Shake/p. K. Lear, 
The gloriéus ftandard lalt ro heav’n they fpread, 
With Peter’s keys ennobled and his crown. Fairfax, 
Yet fome there be, that by due fteps afpire 
To lay their juft hands on that golden key, 
That opes the palace of eternity, ` ilon, 
Confcience is its own counfellor, the fole makter 
of its own fecrets; and it is the privilege of our 
nature, that every man fhould keep the dey of his 
own breaft. South. 
He came, and knocking thrice, without delay 
The longing lady heard, and tura’d they. Dryd. 
2. An inftrament by which fomething is 


< {crewed or turned. 
Hide the key of rhe jack. a _, Swift. 
3. An explanation of any thing difficult. 
Anemblem without a fey to't, is no more than 
atale of a tub. . L' Eftrange. 
Thefe notions, in the writings of the ancients 
darkly delivered, receive a clearer light whea com- 
pared with this theory, which reprefents every thing’ 
plainly, and is a Ay to their thoughts, 


. Burner's — of the Earth. 
Thofe who areaccuftomed:to reafon have got. the 
true key of booka. Locke, 


4. The parts of a mufical inftrament which 
are ftruck with the fingers 

Pamela loves to handle the fpinnet, and touch the, 

REGZA b Pamela. 


'KIC 


g. [In mufick.] Is acertain tone whereto 
every compofition, whether long or fhort, 
aa to be fitted; and this key is faid 
to be either flat or tharp, not in refpedct 
of its own nature, but with relation to 
the flat or fharpthird, which is 
with it.: : 
‘Hippolita, I woo'd thee with my fword, 
And won thy love doing thee ean e 
But I wiil wed thee in another hey, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 
Sbakefpeare. 
But fpeak you with a fad brow? Ordo you play 
the flouting Jack? Come, in what key fhalla man 
take you to go in the fong? 
Not know my voice! Oh, time’s extremity! 
Haft thou fo crack’d and fplitted my poor tongue 
In fev’n fhort years, that here my only fon 
Koows not my feeble Aey of untun'd cares ? 


Shakefpeare. 
6. [ Kaye, Dutch; guai, French.] A bank 
raifed perpendicular for the eafe of lading 
and unlading fhips. 4 
A key of fire ran along the fhore, 
And lighten’d all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 
7. Key cold was a proverbial expreffion, now 
out of ufe. 
Poor key cold figure of a holy king! 
Pale athes of the houfe of Lancaiter. Shakefp- 
Ke'yace. m. f. [from key.] Money paid 
for lying at the key, or quay.  Ainfw. 
Ke'YHoLE. z. f. [key and kole.] ' The per- 
foration in the door or lock through 
which the key is put. i 
Make doors fat upon a woman’s wit, and it will 
out at the cafement; fhut that, and ‘twill out ar the 


keyhole, Shakefp. 
I looked in atthe keybole, and faw a well-made 
man. Tatler, 


I keep her in one room; J lock it; 
The key, look here, is in this pockets 
The keyhole is that left? Molt certain. Prior, 


KEYSTONE. n. f. [fey and fone. ] ‘The mid- 
dle ftone of an arch. 


If you will add a key/fone and chaptrels to the arch, 
. Jetthe breadth of the upper part of the dcyffone be 
the height of the arch. Moxon. 


Kips. nefa [from kerb, a cut, German, 
Skinner; from kibwe, Welth, Minfbew.] 
An ulcerated chilblain; a chap in the 


heel caufed by the cold. 


If *twere a kide, "twould put me to my flipper. 
Ag SIR 

The toe of the peafant comes fo near the heel of 
our courtier, that it galls his ide, 

One boafted of the cure, calling them a few Aides. 

L Wifeman, 
Ki'sep. adj. [from kihe] ‘Troubled with 
kibes: as, éjġed heels. 
To KICK. v. a. [kauchen, German; calco, 
Lat.] To frike with the foot. 

He muft endure and digeft all affronts, adore the 
foot that Aicks him, and kifs the hand that ftrikes: 
him. South. 

It anger’d Turenne once upon a day, 

To fee a footman fick’d that took his pay. Pope., 

Another, whofe fon had employments at court, 
valued not, now and then, a kicking or acaning. 

s _ Swift. 
To KICK. v. x, To beat the foot in anger 
or contempt. 

Wherefore kick ye at my Sacrifice, which I have 
commanded? 1 Sam. ti, 29. 

Jethurun waxed fat and Aicked. Dewterxsii. 15. 

The do@rines of the holy Scriptures are terrible 
enemies to wicked men, and this is that which 
makes them Aick againtt religon, and fpurn at the 
do€trines of that holy book. Tilfetfon. 


Kick, z. /. [from the verb] A blow with 
the foot. 


}Ki'cxer. we 


joined | 
Harris. 


Skake/p. | 


Shakefp.. 


KID 
What, are you dumb? Quick, 
quick, 
Before my foot falutes you with a kick. Dryd. Fue. 


[from &ick.] One who frikes 

with his foot. ea 
= word is fuppofed,, 
th, i 


Ki'cksuaw, n f. 
J think with trath, to be only a corrup- 


tion of guelque choje, fomething; yet 
Milton feems to have underftood it other- 
wife; for he writes it kick/hoe, as if he 
thought it ufed incontempt of dancing. } 
Something uncommon; fantaftical ; fomes 
thing ridiculous. 
+ Shall we need the monfieurs of Paris to take our 
Wie into their flight cuftodies, and fend them over 
ack again’ transformed into mimicks, apes, and 
kickfhoes ? Milton, 
z. A dith fo changed by the cookery that it 
can fcarcely be known, i 
Some pigeons,.a joint of mutton, and any pre 
little tiny kiek kaws, Sthake/p. Henry iv. 
In wit, as well as war, they give us vigour; 
Crefly was loft by Afek/2aws and foup-meagre. 

, A Fenton. 
Ki'cxsy-wicksty. n.f. [from kick and 
, wince.) A made’-word in ridicule and 

difdain of a wife}  ' > Hanmer. 
He wears his honour in a box, uafeen, 
Thar hugs his Aick/y-witk/cy here at home, 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms. Shakefp. 
Kio. ». f. [4id, Danith.] 
1. The young of a goat. ' 
Leaping like wanton ¢/ds in pleafant {pring. “ 
Fairy Queen, 
There was a herd of goats with their young ones, 
upon which fight Sir Richard Graham tells, he would 
fnap one of the kids, and carry him clofe to their 
lodging. Wotton. 
Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton, 
So kids and whelps their fires and dams exprefs; 
And fo the great 1 meafur’d by the lefs. Dryden, 


2. [From cidwlen, Welfh, a faggot.] A 
bundle of heath or furze. —- 

To Kip. w. a. [from the noun.] To bring 
forth kids, - 

Ki‘pper. m. f. An engroffer of corn to 
enhance its price. Ainfworth, 

To KIDNAP. v. a. [from kind, Dutch, a 
child, and zap.) To feal children; to 
fteal human beings. ; 

KIDNAPPER, 2. -/. [from kidnap.} One 
who fteals human beings; a manftealer. 


The man compounded with the merchant, upon 
condition that he might have his child again; for he 
had fmelt itout, that the merchant himfelf was the 
kidnafper. L' Efirarge. 

Thefe people lye in wait for our children, and 
may be confidered as a kind of kidnappers within 
the law. Speétater, 


KIDNEY. x. / [Etymology unknown.) 

t. Thefe are two in number, one on each 
fide: they have the fame figure as kid- 
neybeans: their length is four or five 
fingers, their breadth three, and their 
thicknefs two: the right is under the 
liver, and the left under the fpleen. The 
ufc of the kidneys is to feparate the urine 
from the blood, which, by the motion of 
the heart and arteries, is thraft into the 
emulgent branches; which carry it to the 
little glands, by, which the feroftty, being 
feparated, is received by the orifice of the 
little tubes, which go from tlie glands to 
the pelvis, and from thence it rans by the 
ureters into the bladder. Quincy, 

A youth laboured under 2 complication of difeafes, 
from his mefentery and Aidneys, Wifeman's Surgery, 


4 
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with your anfwers 


` 


le 


KIL 
2, Sort; Kind: in ludicrous language., 
<` Think of that, a man of my A/dney; thinks f | 
that, that am as fubjeét to heat as butter; a man 
‘of continual diffolution and thaw. 1 Sbake/p. 
There are millions m the world of thir man’s ji 
kiduey, that take .up the fame refolutinn without 
noife, s L’ Efirange. 
Kipneveean. naf. | phafeolus. So named 

. from its fhape.] A -Ieguminons plant. 
Kidneybeans area fort of cod ware, that are very 
pleafant wholefome food. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
Ralonsyvercn. [anthilis.] bes Plants. 
Kip'neywort. [cotyledon.] _ Ainfus. y 
KI'LDERKIN. Z f. [kindekin, a baby, Dutch. ] 

A fmall barrel. 

Make in the ki/derkin a great bung-hole o 


r 


e 


le 


} 
f purpofe. f. 
Bacon. 
A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ; 
But fure thou'rt but a ilderkin of wit. Dryden. 
To KILE. v. a Dean To quell; cepel- 
Jax Saxon; elen, Dutch. ] 
t. To deprive of lifc; to put to death, as 
an agent. . 
Dar’ft thou refolve to Åi/ a friend of mine? 
=Pleafe you, I’d rather Ai// two enemies, 
Skakefp. R. WI. 
Ye have brought ua forth into this wildernefs, to 
kill this whole affembly with hunger. Æx. xvi. 3. 
‘There was Ailling of young and old, making away. 
of meo, women, and childrest. 2 Mac. v. 03. 
2, ‘I'o deltroy animals for food. 

* We're mere ufurpers, tyrants, and what’s worfe, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up 
In their affign’d and native dwelliog-place. 

Shake/peare. 

Shall I take my bread, and my fiefh that I have 

. killed for my thearers? 3 Sam, REV. tle 
3. To deprive of life, asa caufe or inftru- 


ment. 
The medicines, if they were ufed inwards, would 
` kill chofe that ute them; and therefore they work 
“potently, though outwards. acon. 
4. To deprive of vegetative or other mo- 
tion, or aĉtive qualities. 

Try with oil, er barm of drink, fo they be fuch 
thingsias 4/// not the bough. Bacon’s Natural Hif. 
Catharticks of waco. eas all animal 

acids, as appears by killing it with fpittle. 
i a j = Flo er the Humours, 


Kr'urer: v. /. [from kii] One that de- |i 


prives of life. ? 
What forrow, what amazement, what fhame was 
in Amphialus, when he faw His dear fofter-father 
find him the di//er of his only fon? -* Sidney. |i 
Wilt thod for the old lion hunt, 'or fill 
His hungry whelps? and forthe killer kill, 
When couch’d in dreadful dens? ` Sandys. 
So rude a time, A ' 
When love was held fo capital a erime, y 
That a crown'd head could uo compaftion find, ‘ 
«Büt dy’d, becaufe'the kiler had'been kind. Waller. 
Ki'uLow. a: / [This feems a corruption of 
coal and low, a flame, as foot is thereby } 


.produced.} oo: > ' ' 

An catth of a blackith or deep *!ue colour, and f 
doubtlefs had its name trotn Ac//ow, by which name, 
in the North, ‘the fmut or grime on the backs of 

1 chimneys is called. Woodward. 
KILN. v. f {cyln, Saxon.] A ftove; a 
fabrick formed for admitting treat, in or- 
der to dry or burn things contained in it. f ~ 

V'll creep up iAt6 the chimney. ——There they 
always ufe to difcbarge, their birding-pieces : creep 
into the ki?» hole. ' Shakefp. 

After the putting forth in fprouts, and the drying 
upon the Ai/y, there will be gained a bufhel in eight 
of malt. Bacan. 

Phyficians chufe lime which is newly drawn out 
of the kiln, aod notfacked, Moxon's Mich. Exer. 

To Ka'unonry. v. a. [kiln and dry.) To 
dry by means of akiln. ’ 

The beft way is to Af/adry them, 

Kirt for killed, 


2. 
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Mortimer, 
Spenfer. 


And never yet to table have been ferv’d. 


whifper; fo that John was forced to fit with his arms | 
a kimbo, to keep them afunder. 
Kin. a. f [cynne, Saxon. ] 


. nity. 
the bonds of nature; but you are of im, and fo a 
friend to their perfons, not to their errours. f 
Whom Thefeus holds in bonds, and will not free 

. Without a crime, except his iz to me. 


Shall Aiz with kin, and kind with kind confound,’ 


Were overborne by fury of the tide. 


5. 


KIND. adj, (from cýnne, relation, Saxon. ] 
1. Benevolent; filled with general good- 


2. Favourable; beneficent. - 


Kinp. # A [cynne, Saxon. 
l1,-Race; generical clafs. . 


“to fpecies; though this diftinGion, în 


KIN 


Kino. adj. [a fehembo, Italian.] Crooked; |) 


bent; arched. '. 
. The kimbo handles feem with bears-foot caty’d, 


Dryden's Virgil, | 
He obferved them edging towards one another to |, 


Arbuthnot. 


Relation either of confanguinity or affi- 


You moft ufe them with fit refpects, according to 


Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Th’ unhappy Palamon, 


Dryden. 
Relatives ;-thofe who are of the fame 


race. 
‘Tumultuous wars, 


4 ou Sbakefp. 
The father, mother, and the iz befide, 3 


A relation; one related. 

Then is the foul fram God; fo pagans fay, 
Which faw by nature's light but heavenly kind, 

Naming her kin to God, and God’s bright ray, 
A citizen of Heav’n, to earth confin’d. 


` 


The fame gencrical clafs, though perhaps | 


not the fame fpecies; thing related. 
The burt y . 

And the ear-deaf’ning voice of the oracle. 

Kin to Jove’s thunder, fo furpris’d my fenfe, 

That I was nothing. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale, 
The odour of tho fized-nitre is very languid; but 

that which it difcovers, being diffolyed in a little 

hot water, is altogether differing from the ftink of 

the other, being of din to that of other alcalizate 

fakts.“ , : Boyle, 
A diminutive termination from kizd, a 

child, Dutch: as, manikin, minikin, thom- 

hin, wilkin.* x 


will.. 3 . b 
By the kind Gods, ’tis moft ignobly done., 

To pluck me by the beard. Shakr/peare’i King Lear, 
Some of the ancients, like A/ad.hearted men, have’ 

talked much-of annual sefrigeriyme, or intervals of 

punifhment to the damoed, as ‘particularly on the 

great feftivals of the refurtection and afcenifion. 

J 


South. 


He is tind to the unthankful and evil. y 
J Luke, vi. 35. 


nick Englifh anfwers to gerus, and fert 


0- 
pular language, is not ‘always Bier: f 
"Thus far we have endeavoured in part to open of 
what nature and force laws até, according to ‘their 
hinds, k . "Hooker. 
As when the total izd 
Ofbitds, m orderly array on wing, 
Came fummdn'd over Eden, to tecelve 
"Their names of Thee, o Milton's Para 
‘That both are animalia, 
A grant; bot Sot rationslia; 
For though they do agree in'kind, a hnr 
Specifick difference we find. Hudibra:. 
God and Nature do not principally concernthem- 
felves in the prefervation of particulars, but kinds 
and companies, ý Souths Sermons. 
He with hia wife were only left behind |, 
OF perifh’d man; they two were human $ing. 
'. Dryden. 
Some adtaof virtue are common to Heathens and 
Cbriftians; but I fuppofe them to be performed by 
Chriftians, after a more fublime manner than among 
the Heathens; and even when they do noe differin 
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dfe Lop. 


i 


sag 


a 
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Dryden. i 


Davies, | 


Kind in-Tento- | 


KIN, 


kind from moral. virtues, yet differ in the degrees cf 
fection, i © “r yr Atterbliry, 

He, with a hundred arts refin’d, 

Shall ftretch thy conquefts over halfthe did. Pope. 
2. Particular nature. ‘ 

No human laws are exempt from faults, fince thofe 
that have been looked upon as molt perfect ia their 
kind, have been found to have fo many. Baker, 

3. Natural fate. 9 

He did give the goods'of all the prifoners unto thofe 
that had taken them, either to take them in dizd,or 
compound for them. t Bacen’s Henry VM. 

The tax upon tillage was often levied in Xind upon 
corn, and called decume, or tithes. , Arbuthnot. 

4. Nature; natural determination. ` 
‘The fkilful thepherd peel’d me certain wands, 
And in thé doing of the deed of kind, 
He ftuck them up before the fulfomeewes. . 
Shakefpeate, 
Some of you, nn pure inftinet of nature, 
Are led by kind t admire your fellow-creat 


a 


ure. 
bi a Drydens 
5. Manner; way. : ` 
Send me your prifoners with the fj peedicft means, 
Or you thail hear in fuch a kind from me 
As will difpleafe you. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VV. 
This will encourage induftrious improvements, bee 
caufe many will rather venture in that kiad, than 
| © take fivein the hundred. ` pent med incites 
j6. Sort. It has a flight arid dnimportant 
fenfe. = ri. Sy 
Diogenes was afked, in a Find of {corn, What was 
the matter that philofophers haunted rich mien, and 
not’ rich men philofophers ? He anfwered, Becaufe 
the one knew what they wanted, the other did not, 
- : Bacon. 


| 


| 
' 
(To KINDLE, w a 
t. To fet on. fire; to light; to make 
burn. © 
He will take thereof, and warm himfelf; yea, he 
kindlethit and baketh bread. * Uf shiv. 15. 
I was’ not forgetful of thofe fparks, which fome 
«ments diftempers formerly ftudied to Aiwale in para 
liaments. King Charles. 
If the fire burns vigoronfly,: it is no.matter by 
what means it was at firft kindled: there is the fame 
force and the fame refrething virtue im it, Aind/ed by 
a fpark from a flint, as if it were kindled from the 
fun, + i aA South. 
z. To inflame the paffions; to exafperate 3 
to animate; to heat; to fire the mind. * 
I've been to you a true and humble wife; 
At all times to your will conformable s i 
Ever in fear to kindle your dillike. Shake/p. 
He hath kindled his wrath againit me, and counted 
mé as one of his enemies, "Fab, xix. it. 
Thus one by one kindling each other's fire, 
*Tili allinflam’d, they all inone agrée. © Daniel, 
Each was a caufe alone, and all combin’d J 
To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind: Dryden. 
To KUYNDLE. v. x. [cinnus Welln; cynde- 
lan, Saxon.] 
1. TOCE frown" rte 
Wher! thou walkeft through the fire, thou fhalt 
not be barnn neither mhall the flame kindle upon 
© thee, ese, | 
z. [From cennan, Saxon.] To bring forth: 
lt is ufed of fome particular animals. + 
Are you native of this place 2 7 
—As the coney. that you fee dwells where fhe is 
kindled. i’ —* Sbake/pe 
Ki'nover. 2. fr [from, kindle]. One, that 
‘lights; one. who, inflames- : 
Now is the ime that rakes their revels keep, 
Kindler of riot, enemies of fleep. aye 
Kino vy. adv, [from kind.) Benevolently ; 
favoufibly; with good will. à 
Sir Thurio borrows his wit from your ladythip’s 
logks,, and fpeñds what he boriowa kindly in yout 
company. Shake/prare. 
1 fometime lay here in Corjoli, : ` 
Ata poor man’s houfe: he us’d méAindly. Shak, 
Be kindly, affeCtioned one to another, with bro- 
therly Jove, in honour preferring one to another. 
è > à Rom, xii. ae 
is 


to 


+ 


à 


KIN 


His grief fome pity, others blame 5 


The fatal caufe al kindly feck. — Prior. 
Who, with lefs defigning ends, 

Kindlier entertain their friends; 

With good words, and count’nance fprightly, 

Strive to treat them all politely. Swift, 


Ki'xoty. adj. [from kind; probably from 
kind the fubftantive.] 

1. Homogeneal; congeneal; kindred of 
the fame nature. 


, This competency I befeech God I may be able to 
igeft into kiad/y juice, that I may grow thereby. 


Hammond. 
Thefe foft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with Aizdfy heat, 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 
Temper or nourith. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. The foregoing fenfe feems to have been 
originally implied by this word; but fol- 
lowing writers, inattentive to its-etymo- 
logy, confounded it with kind. 
3. Bland; mild;. foftening. i 
“Through all the living regions do’ft thou move,, - 
And featter"ft where thou goeft, the Aizd/y feeds af 
love. a cyd. 
Ye beav’ns, from high the dewy nectar pout, ý 
And in foft filence fhed the kindly how’r! Pope. 
Kr'npwess, x. e [from kind.] Benevo- 
lence; benéficence; good-will; favour ; 
love. — 
If there be kindnefs, meeknefs, or comfort in her 
tongue, then is not her hufband like other men. 
n Eeclef. xxavi. 23. 
Old Lelius profefics he had an extraordinary kind- 
nefs for {everal young people. Collier of Friendfbip. 
Ever bleft be Cytherea’s fhtine, 
Since thy dear breaft has felt an equal wound, 
Since in thy Aizdzefs my defires arecrown'’d. Prior, 
Love and inclination can be produced only by an 
experience or opinion of kindne/s to. us. . 
Rogers's Sermons, 
KINDRED. 2. f. [from kizd; cýnpene, 
Saxon. ] - 
1. Relation by birth or marriage; cogna- 
tion; confanguinity; affinity. ° 
Like her, of equal kindred to the throne, 
You keep her conquetts, ahd extend your own. 
Dryden, 
2. Relation; fuit. i 
An old mothy faddle, and the ftirrups of no kiz- 
dred, Shak, 
3. Relative. x 
I think there is no man fecure 
But the queen's kindred, Shzkefpeare's Richard 111, 
Nor needs thy juster title the fou! guilt 
Of Eaftern Kings, who, to fecure their reign, 
Moft have their brothers, fons, and kindred Nain. 
* ; . Denham, 
Ka/nprep. adj, Congenial; related ; cog- 
nate. s 
From Tufcan Corium he claim’d his birth; 
But after, when exempt from mortal earth, 
From thence afcended to his kindred tkies 


‘A god. . Diyden. 
Kine. x f. plor. from cow. 
To milk the kine, 
E'er the milk-maid fine 
Hath open’d her eyne. Ben Febnfon. 


A field I went, amid” the’ morning dew, 
To milk my Aine. a. b Gay. 
KING. z. Je [A contraction of the Teu- 
tonick word curing, or cyving, the name 
of ‘fovereign as Tn the. primitive 
tongue it fignifies ftout or valiant, the 
kings of moft nations being, in the be- 
ginning, chofen by the people on ac- 
count of their valour and fect Fer- 
fegan] " i 
1. Monarch; fupteme governor. . Pa 
The great king of kings, i 
“Hath in the table ot Milas commanded, 
That thou fhalt dono murder, Shake/p, Rith. WI. 


KIN 
A fubltitute thines brightly asia fing, 
Until a hing be by; and then his fate, ` 
Emptiesitfelf, as dothan inland brook 
Into the main of waters; Sbake/p., Mer. of Venice. 
Troe hope is fwift, and flies with fwatlows wings ; 


Kings it make gods, :and meaner creatures Ainge. 
Shakefp 


The king becoming graces, 

As juftice, verity, temp’rance, {tablenefs, 
Bounty, perfev'rance, mercy, lowline&, |, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no relifh of them. Shake/peare’s Macheth. 

Thus ftafes were forin'd; the name of $ing un- 

known, 1 1 1 
Till common int’reft plac’d the fway in one: 3 
*T was virtue only, or in arts of arms, 
Diffufing bleffings, or averting harms, 

The fame which ia a fire the fons obey'd, 

A prince the father of a people made. a Pope. 

t is taken by Bacon in the feminine; 
as prince alfo is. 

Ferdinand and Habella, 4imgs of Spain, recovered 
the great and rich kingdom of Granada fromthe 
Moors, , > _ Baron, 
3- A catd with the picture of a king. . 

The ding unfcen i 

Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive queen: 

r l _ Pope. 
4. Kixe et Arms, a principal officer at 
arms, that has the pre-eminence of the 
- fociety ;* of whom there are’ three in 
number, viz. Garter, Norroy, and Cla- 
rencieux. : Phillips. 
A letter under his own hand was lately fhewed me 
by fir William Dugdale, ding at arms. Walton, 
To Kina. wv. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fupply with a king. A word rather 
ludicrons. 
England is fo idly Aing'd, 

Her fceptre fo fantaftically borne, 

* That fear attendshernot. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
z. To make royal; to'raife to royalty, ._ 
Sometimes am I a king; - vi | 3 

Then treafon makes me with myfelf a beggar, 

And fol am: then cruthiog peoury 

Perfuades me, I was better when a kings - 

Then am I king’d again. Shake/peare’s Richard Il. 
Ki'ncapepre.x.f. A kind of apple. - 

The kingapple is preferred before the jenneting. 
4 n Mortimer, 
Ki'ncerart. 2. fe [king and craft.} The 
art of aomi A word commonly 
ufed by king Jamese 
Ki'necur. v. f. [ding and cup. The name 
is properly, according to Gerard, fingcod.] 

The flower, crowfoot. , JE 

Jone is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs green, and 
upon his head a garland of bents, Aingeups, and 
maidenhair. 1 : a Peach 

\ Fair is the Aingewp that in meadow blows, 

Fairis the daify chat befide her grows. 


Ki'xcpom. +. f [from fing.) 


2, 


4 


Gay. 


|t. The dominion of aking; the territories 


fubje&t to a monarch. 
. You’re welcome, 
Molt learned, reverend fir, into out kingdom. 
4 Shakefpeare. 
Mofes gave unto them the kingdom of Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, and the dingdow of Og, king ot 
Balham., d Numb, xxii, 
2, A different clafs or order of beings. A 
word chiefly ifed among naturalifts. 
The animal and vegetable kingdoms are fo nearly 
joined, that if you take the loweft of onc, and the 
higheft of the other, there will fcarce be perceived any 


difference. Locke. 
3. A region; a tract. 
The wat’ry kingdom is no bar 
To ftop the Pex {pirits; bot they come, 
As o'er a brook, to {ce fair Portia. Shakefpeare. 
KINGFISHER, xe fa [halcyon] A fpecies 


TnT, 


of birds - . os 


KIN 


When dew refrefhing on the pafture fields ° > 
The moon beftows, king fifbers play on hore. d 
May's Virgil, 

Bitterns, herons, fea-gulls, king f/Lers, and water= 


Nae are great enemies to fih, Mortimer's Tif. 

UNGLIKE, a à 

T T. ? adj. [from king.] l 

1. Royal; fovereign; monarchical. ' 
There we'll fit . 


Roling in large and ample empery, 
O'er France, and all her almoft kingly dukedoms., 
Shake/>.” 
Yet this place 
Had been thy kingly feat, and here thy race, 
From all the ends of peopled earth, had come È 
To rev’rence thee, Dryden's State of Innocence. 

In Sparta, a Aingly government, thongh the people 
were pericétly free, the adminiftration was in the 
two kings and the ephori. Swift, 

The cities of Greece, when they drove out their 
tyrannical kings, either chofe others from a new 

family, or abolifhed the kingly government, and be- 
came free fates, 4 Swift. 
z. Belonging to a king; fuitable to a king. 
Why liett thou with the vile 
In loathfome beds, and leav’it the kingly couch 
A watch-cafeto a common "larum bell?  Shakefp. 

‘Then fhalt thou give me with thy Aizgly hand, 

What hufband in thy power I wiil command. 
: Shakefpeare, 
3- Noble; auguft; magnificent. 
~ He was not born to live a fubject life, each action 
of his bearing in it majefty, fuch a kingly entertain=- 
ment, foch a kingly magnificence, fuch a Aing/y heart 
for enterprizes. Sidney. 

I am far better born than is the king; j 
More like a king, more Aizg/y in my thoughts, 

. Shake/p. 
Ki'nery. adv, With an air of royalty; 
with fuperiour dignity. . 

Adam bow’d low; ke, éing/y, from his ftate 
Inclin’d not. ~ Milton's Puradife Loft, 

His hat, which never vail’d to human pride, 
Walker with rev’reace took, and laid afide; 

Low bow'd the reft, he, ingly, did but nod. 4 
‘ Dunciad. 
Kinose'vir. wf. [king and evil.] A fero- 
fulous diftemper, in which the glands are 
ulcerated, conimonly believed to be cured 
by the touch of a king. 

Sore eyes are frequently a fpecies of the hing/evitl, 
and take their beginning from vicious hamonrs in- 
flaming the tunica adnata, Wifeman's Surgery. 

Ki'ncsuip. 2. f. [from king] Royalty ; 
monarchy. i 

They defigned and propofed to me the new-model- 
ling of fovereignty and king foip, without any reality 
of power, or without any necellity of fubjection and 
obedience. King Charles. 

We know how fuccefsful the late ufurper was, 
while his army believed him real in his zeal againft 

. ding fLip; but when they found ont the impotlure, 
upon his afpiring to the fame himfelf, he was pre- 
fently deferted aod oppofed by them, and never able 
to crown his ufurped greatnefs’ with the addition’of 
that tide whigh he paftionately thirfted after. South. 

Ki'ncspear, n. f. [afphedelus.) A plant. 

Ki'nestone, xf. [/guatina.) A fith. 
Ainfworth. 

Ki'rsro.n. 2. / [kiz and ja/k.] Relations; 

. thofe who are of the fame family. 

- Thofe lords, Gnce their Grit grants of thofe lands. 
have beftowed them amongft their Aizsfo/ke. 

i ‘ Spenfer. 

1 My kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar friends 
forgotten me. Fob, xix. 14. 

Ki'nsman. a. f. [kin and max.) A man 


of the fame race or family. i 
The jury he made to be chofen out of their near- 
eft Ainfmten, and their judges he made of tbeir owa 
fathers. Sperfery 
Roth fair, and both of royal blood they feem'd, | 
Whem ¢infmen to the crown the heralds decm’d. 
£ ; e ` soe Pi Dydi 
S W : et 


rr Žž ` 
Thefe belng culpable of this crime, or favourers 
of their friends, which are fuch by whom their 
hitebens are fometimes amended, will not fufler any 
Such ttatute to pafs. io * Spenfer, 
Can we judge it a thing feemly for any man to go 
about the building of an houfe tu the God of heaven, 
with no other appearance than if his end were to 
rear up a Aizehen or a parlour for his own ufe, 
Hooker. 
He was taken into fervice in his court to a bafe 
office in his Aiteber; fo that he turned a broach that 
had worn a crown. Bacon, 
We fee no new built palaces afpire, 
© No kitchens emulate the vettal fire. Pope, 
KI'TCHENGARDEN, n. /. [kicheu and gar- 
den.) Garden in which efculent -plants 
are produced, 
Gardens, if planted with fuch things as are fit for 
food, are called kisebengardens, Bacon, 
A Aitchengarden is a more pleafant fight than the 
finelt orangery. Spe€fator. 
Ki'tcHENMAID. n, f. [kitchen and maid.] A 
maid under the cookmaid, whofe bufinels 
is to clean*the utenGls of the kitchen. 
Ki'vcuensrurr. n. f. (hitches and fuf.) 
‘The fat of meat fcummed off the pot, or 
gathered out of the dripping-pan. 
Asa thrifty wench ferapes Aitcbenfluff, 
And barreling the droppings and the Inu? 
OF walting candles, which in thirty year, 
Reliquciy kept, perchance buys wedding cheer. 
Donne, 


. Let me ftand excluded from my right, 

Robb'd of my Ha/man's arms, who firft appeartd 
in fight. Dryden's Fables. 

There isa branch £ the Medicis in Naples: the 
head of it has been owned as a Ainfman by the great 
duke, and ‘tis thought will fuccced to his dominions. 
Addifon on Italy. 

Ky/xswoman. a f. [kin and woman] A 
female relation. , 
A young noble lady, near Aiafwoman to the fair 
Helen, queen of Corinth, was come thither. S A 
The duke was as much in love with wit as he 
was with his Ain/zoman, Denniss Letters. 
Kirk. z. J. [eynce, Saxon; nugiarn | An 
old word for a church, yet retained in 


Scotland. 
Home they haften the pofts to dight, 
And all the irk pillars, ere day-light, 
With hawthorn buds, and fweet eglantine. Spenfer. 
Nor is itall the nation kath thefe fpots, 
There is a church as welf as kirk of Scots. 
Cleaveland, 
What one party thought to rivet by the Scots, 
that the other contemns, defpiting the kirk govern- 
ment and difcipline of the Scots. Kirg Charles. 
Ki'etce. zef: [cyptel, Saxon.] An upper 
garment; a gown. 
Allin a Airtle of difcoloured fay 
He clothed was. Fairy Queen, 
What ftuff wilt thou have a åirtle ot? Thou 
halt have a cap to-morrow. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Thy gowns, thy thoes, thy beds of rofes, 
Thy cap, thy irre, and thy pofies, 
"Soon break, foon wither, foon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reafon rotten. ‘i 
Ta KISS. v. a. [cufan, Welch; xw. ] 
1. To touch with the lips. 
But who thofe ruddy lips can mifsy 
Which bleed Rill themfelves do kift 
He took 
The bride about the neck, and Ai her lips 
With fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the parting 
All the church echo’d. 
Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
‘Their lips were four red rofes on a Italk, 
And in the fummer beauty kifs’d each other, 
Shakefpeare. 


loftead of kitchenfiug fome cry 

Agofpel-preaching minittry. Hudibras. 
Ki’rcnenwencn. a. fa [kitchen and wench. | 
Scullion; maid employed to clean the 
intruments of cookery. 

Laura to his lady was but a Aizeberweneh. Shak. 

« Roalking and boiling leave to the Airchenwench, 
Swift. 
Ki'tcuenwork. a f. [kichen and avork.] 
Cookery ; work done in the kitchen. 
Kire. 2.f. [eyza, Saxon; milvus. 
1. A bird of prey rhat infefts the farms, 
and fteals the chickens. ' 

More pity that the eagle fhould be mew’d, 

While 4ires, and buzzards prey at liberty. 
Shakefpeare. 

The heron, when fhe foareth high, fo as fome- 
times fhe is feen to pafs over a cloud, fheweth 
winds; but Aires, flying aloft, thew fur and dry 
weather. Bacon. 

A leopard and a cat feem to differ juft as a kite 
doth from an eagle. Grew. 

z. A name of reproach denoting rapacity. 

Dereited Aste! thou Nett. Shake/p, ing Lear, 

3. A fictitious bird made of paper. 

A man may have a great eftate conveyed to him; 
but if he will madly burn, or childithly make paper 
kites, ol his deeds, he forteits his title with his evi- 
dence. Government of the Tongue. 

Ki'resroor. x. fe A plant. Ainfworth, 
Kilrren.2.f. [katteken, Dutch. It is pro- 
bable that the true fingular is Ait, the di- 
minutive of cat, of which the old plural 
was Aittex, of young cats, which was in 
time taken for the fingular, like chicken.) 
A young cat. 


Raleigh. 


Sidney. 


2. To treat with fondnefs. 
The hearts of Princes £i/7 obedience, 

So much they love it; but to ftubborn fpirits, 

They fwell ard grow as terrible as orms. Sbake/p. 
3. To touch gently. 

The moon fhines bright: in fuch a night as this, 

When the {weet wind did gently A//s the trecs, 

And they did make no noife. 

Shakefp, Merchant of Venice, 
Kiss. 2. /. [from the verb.] Salute given 
by joining lips. 
What fenie had 1 of her ftal’n hours or fuft ? 
JT fowod not Caffio’s kifeson her lips. Shak, Othello. 
Upoa my livid lips beftow a kifi : 

O cavy not the dead, they feel not blifs t * Nal 
Kisser. n. f. [from 4.] One that dies. 
Ki'ssinccrusr. n. fe [hifing and cruf.] 

Croft formed where one loaf in the oven 

touches another. 


Thefe bak'd with difingeru/ts, and thofe 
Brought him [mall beer. King's Cookery. 
Kir. m. f. [Aitte, Dutch.] 
1. A large bottle. 
2. A fmall diminutive fiddle. 
"Tis kept in a cafe fitted to it, almoft like a 
dancing-mafter’s kir. Grew's Mufaum, 
3. A Small wooden veffel in which New- 
caftle falmon is fent up to town. 
KITCHEN. m f [kegiz, Wel ; keg, 
Flemifh; cycene, Saxon; cxifize, French; 
cucina, Italian; kyen, Erf.| ‘The room 
in a houfe where the provifions are 
cooked. 
Vou L 


Skinner. 
not experienced; nor is the fame obferved in the 
drowning of whelps and A/ztezs. 


It was feratched in playing with a kiere. 


IIclen was juft flipt into bed; 
Ter eyebrows on the toiletlay, . 

Away the kirten with thein fled, 
As fees belonging to her prey. 


bring forth young cats. 
So it would haye done 


To KNA'BBLE. V. n. 


"That a mare will fooner drown than an horfe, is 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


Wifeman. 


x Prior, 
Ta Ki'rren. v. n. [fromthe-noun.]. To 


KNA © 
` At the fame feafon, if your mother’s eat 
Had désten'd, though yourfelf had ne’er been born! 
. Shake/peare. 
The eagle timbered upon the top of high oaks- 
and the cat Aitrened in the hollow trunk of it. 
L Effrange. 


ToKuicx. v. ne [from clack. | 


1. To make a {mall fharp noife. 


2. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer, or fteal 


away fuddenly with a fnatch. 


To Kwan. wv. a. [knappen, Dutch; knaap, 


Erfe.] To bite. Perhaps properly to 
bite fomething brittle, that makes a noife 
when it is broken; fo that knab and kva 
may be the fame. a 
I had much rather lie Axudding crufts, without * 
fear, in my own hole, than be mittrcfs of the world 
with cares. L’ Efrange. 
An afs was withing, in a hard Winter, fora htie 
warm weather, and a mouthful of freth grafs to` 
Řnab upon. ,_L’ Efirange. 
[from faba} ‘l'o bite 
idly, or wantonly; to nibble’ ‘This word 
is found perhaps no where elfe. 
Horfes will knabbie at walls and rats gnaw iron. - 
Browa. 


KNACK. z. J. [enapinge, kill, Saxbn.] 


1. A little machine; a pretty contrivance; - 
a toy. f 
When I was young, 1 was wont 4 
To load my fhe with -knacks: I would have 
ranfack’d À 
The pedlar’s filken treafury, and have pour’d it 
To her acceptance. Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 
For thee, fond boy, à 
If I may ever know thou doh but figh 
That thou no more fhalt fee this dzact, as never 
I mean thou fhalt, we’il bar thee from fucceffion. 
Shuke/peare, 
This cap was moulded on a porringer, d 
A velvet difh; fie, fie, 'tis lewd and hhthy: 
Why ‘tis a cockle ora walnut fhetl, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. Shakefpeare. 
But is’t not prefumption to write verfe to yau, 
Who make the better poems of the two? 
For all thefe pretty kaeks that you compofe, 
Alas! what are they but poems in profel Denham, ~ 
He expounded both his pockets, 
And found a watch, with rings and lockets; 
A copper-plate, with almanacks e 
Engrav’d upon’t, with other Anacks. Hudibra:. 
z. A readinefs; an habitual: facility; a- 
lucky dexterity. 


I teach you the dvacks * 
Of eating of flax 
And out of their nofes > . 
Draw ribbands and pofies. Ben Fonfon’s Gypfer. 
The knack of fait and loofe pales with toolith 
people for a turn of wit; but they are notaware alt 
this while of the de{perate confequences ol an it 
habit. L'Efirang’ « 
There is aczrtain Azack in conyerfation that gives 
a good grace by the manner and addrefs, L’E/lrange. 
Knaves, who in full affemblies have the 4xack 
Of turning truth to lies, and white to black. Dryden, 
My author hasa great Anack at restarks: in the 
eoad he makes another about our refining in contro-~ 
verfy, and coming nearer and oearer £0 the church of © 
Rome.. Atterbury. 
The dean was famoos in his time, + 
And had a kind of Anack at rhyme. Swift, 
3. A nice triek.. 
For how fhould equal colours do the Anack ? 
Cameleons who can paint in white and black ? 
Pepe. - 
To Knack... m. [from the noun.] ‘To 
- make a fharp quick noife, as when a ftick 
breaks. 
Knalcxer.2. f. [from knack] 
1, A maker of fmall jork i" 
Onè loweright, Anaeker, and fmith. 
nè part for plow-right, ’ Ser, 


z. A rope-maker, [Kgfior Latin. ] Aizfw. 
6% KNAG, 


P 


A 
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Kwac. -i [énag, a watt, Danih.] It is 
retained in Scotland. A hard knot in 
wood. 

Kxa'ccy. adj. [from knag.] Knotty; fet 
with hard rough knots. 

Knap. n. fi (c^ab, Welfh, a protaberance, 
or a broken piece; enep, Saxon, a pto- 
tuberance.] A protuberance, 2 {welling 


tominence. 

You Mall fee many fine feats fet upon a knap of 
ground, environed with higher hills round about it, 
whereby the heat of the fun is pent is, and the wind 
gathered as in troughs. Bacon. 

Jo KNap. v. a. [kwappen, Dutch.) 
1. To bite; to break fhort. 

Fle Anapperb the fpear in funder. Common Prayer. 

He will kaap the {pears a-pieces with his teeth. 

a fore. 
3. [Knaap, Exfe.] To ftrike fo as to make 
a fharp noife like that of breaking. 
Knap a pair of tongs fome depth in a veffe! of 
water, aad you fhall hear the found of the tongs. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
So Krap. vene To make a fhort fharp 
noife. e 

I reduced the houlders fo foon, that the ftanders- 
by heard them éaap in before they knew they were 
oot. 4 Wifeman, 

Kyalrrotte. #. f. [papaver /pumeum. | 
A plant. 

ToKxa'PPLE. ven. [from knap.) To break 
off with a tharp quick noife. 

Kna'psack. m f. [from knappen, to eate] 
The bag which a foldier carries on his 
back ; a bag of provifions. 

The conftitutions of this church fhall not be re- 
pealed, ‘till J fee more religious motives than foldiers 
carry in their Ana pfacks, King Charles. 

Ii you are for a merry jaunt, III try for once who 
can foot it fartheft: there are hedges in Summer, 
and barns in Winter: 1 with my knapfack, and 
you with your bottle at your back: we'll leave 
honour to madmen, and riches to knaves, and travel 
till we come to the ridge of the world. Dryden, 

K NA'PWEED. x f. | jacea, Latin.] A plant. 
Miller. 
Konare. m f- [knor, German.) A hard 


knot. 
A cake of fcurf lies baking on the ground, 
And prickly ftubs inftead of trees are found ; 
Or woods with knots and nares detorm'd and old, 
Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold, Dryden. 


KNA'VE. z. f. eae Saxon. } 
1. A boy; a male child. 
2. A fervant. Both thefe are obfolete. 
For a3 the moon the eye doth pleafe 
With gentle beams not hurting fight, 
Yet hath fir fun the greater praife, 
Becaufe from him doth come her light; 
So if my man muft praifes have, 
What Wen muf I that keep the krave. Sidney. 
tte eats and drinks with his domeftick faves; 
A verier hind than any of his Anaves. „Dryden. 
3. A petty tafcal ; a fcoundrel; a difhoneft 


fellow. 
Mott men rather brook their being reputed traves, 
than for their honefty be accounted fools; knave, in 
the mean time, palling for a name of credir, South, 
When both plaintiff and defendant happen to be 
crafty Anaves, there's equity againft both. 
L’ Eftrange. 
An honeft man may take a Avave's advice 5 
Bur idiots only may be cozen’d twice. Dryden. 
Sce all our fools afpiring tobe knaver. — Pope. 
. Acard with a foldier painted on it. 
For ‘twill return, and turn t’ account, 
Tf we are brought in pilay upon’r, 
Or but by catting kræve getin, 
What pow’r can hinder us to win t 
Kra'very.2.f. [from knave] 


1. Dithonefty ; tricks; petty villainy, 


Fydibrat. 


KNE 

Here's no Anavery! See to beguile the old folks, 
how the young folks lay their heads together. 

‘ Sbakefpeare, 

JE I thought it were not a piece of honefty to 

acquaint the king withal, I would doit, I hold it 

the more Aaavery to conceal it. 
Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 
The cunning courtier fhoald be flighted too, 

Who with dull Azavery makes fo much ado; 

> Ti! the fhrewd fool by thriving too too faft, 

Like A2top’s fox becomes a prey at lat. Dryden. 
2, Mifchievous tricks or prattices. In the 

following paffage it feems a general term 
for any thing put to an ill ufe, ot per- 
haps of trifling things of more coft and 
ufe, 
„We'll reveal it as bravely as the beft, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this Anav’ry. 
Shakefpeare. 

Kna'visnt. adj. [from goy 

t. Dithonet,; wicked ; fraudulent. 
°Tis foolith to conceal it at all, and Anavifb to do 
it from friends. | Pope's Letters. 

2. Waggith; mifchievous. 

Here the comes curit and fad ; 

Cupid is a Avavifh lad, 

Thus to make poor females mad. 
Kwa'vtstny. adv. (from kravifh. | 
te Dithoneftly ; fraudulently. 

2. Waggithly; mifehievoufly. 

To KNEAD. v, a. [enzoan, Saxon ; kneden, 
Dutch ] To beat or mingle any ftuff or 
fubftance. It is feldom applied in po- 
pular language but to the att of making 
bread. 

Here's yet in the word hereafter, the kneading, 
the making of the cakes, aad the heatiag of the 
oven. Shakefp. 

it is a lump, where all beafts kneaded be, 

Wifdom makeshim an ark, whereall agree. Donne. 

"Thus 4zeaded up with milk the new-made man 
His kingdom o'er his kindred world began ; 

"Till knowledge mifapply’d mifunderftood, 

And pride of empire, tour’d his balmy blood. 

Dryden. 

One pafte of fich on all degrees beftow'd, 

And Aneuded up alike with moift’ning blood. 

Dryden. 

Prometheus, in the Aaeading up of the heart, fea- 

foned it with fome furious particles of the lion. 
Addifon's Spedlator. 

No man ever reapt his corn, 

Or from the oven drew his bread, 

Ece hinds and bakers yet were born, 

That taught them both to fow and knead, Prior. 

"The cake the Aneaded was the fav'ry meat. 

Prior, 

Kye'apinctroucn. x. fa [knead and 

trough.) A trough in which the pafte 

-of bread is worked together. 
Frogs thall come into thy Aneadingtrought. 
Exodus. 


Shakefp. 


KNEE. x. /. [eneop, Saxon; knee, Dutch. | 


te The joint of the leg where the leg is 
joined to the thigh. 
Thy royal father 
Was a moft fainted kiog: the queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her Aaces than on her feet, 
Died everyday thelivd,  SLakefpeare’s Macberb. 
Scotch fkink is a kind of {trong nourifhment, 
made of the Auces and finews of beef long boiled. 
Bacon. 
1 beg and clafp thy Aveer. Milton. 
Wearied with length of ways, worn out with tod, 
lö lay down and leaning on her Anees, 
Invok'd the caufe of ali her miferies ; 
And caft her languithiog regards above, 
For help from Heav'n, and her ungrateful Jove. 
J “ "E Dryden. 
2. A knee is a piece of timber growing 
crooked, and fo cut thatthe trunk and 
branch make up an angle. 


Moxen's Mech, Exer. 


KNE 
Such difpofitions are the fetet timber to mrke 
a meni of: like to zee timber, that is good 
rfhips that are to be toffed ; but not for building 
houfes, that hall Rand firm. Bacon, 
To Kwex. v. a. [from the noun.) ‘To 
wine by knecling. 
o you that banifh’d him, a_mile before his tent 
fall down, and dnee the way into his mercy- 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Return with her! a 
Why, the hot blooded France, that dow'rlefs took 
Our youngeft born: I coutd as well be brought 
To knce his thronc, and fquire-like penfion beg. 
Shake/p. 


Kneen. adj. (from kree.) 
1. Having knees: as ix-kueed, ot out-kneed. 
z. Having joints: as veed grafs. 
Kne‘epere. adj. [kuceand deep.] 
1. Rifing to the knees. 
z. Sunk to the knees. 
The country peafant meditates no harm, 
When clad with fkins of beafts to keep him warmy 
In winter weather uncenccen’d he goes, 
Almoft Aneedeep, through mire in clumfy thoes, 
Dryden. 
KNE'EDCRASS. 2. f. [gramen geniculatum.) 
An herb. 
Krefetoust. xf. [aquifolium] An herb 
Ainfworth, 
Kne‘epan. x. f. [knee and pan.) A little 
round bone about two inches broad, 
pretty thick, a little convex on both fides, 
and covered with a fmooth cartilage on its 
forefide. Jt is foft in children, but very 
hard in thofe of riper years: it is called 
patella or mola, Over it paffes the tendon 
of the mufcles which extend the leg, to 
which it ferves as a pully. Quincy. 
The kuecpan muft be Hew, with the knitting 
thereof, by a fine thadow underneath the joint, 
a Peacham cn Drawing. 
To KNEEL. v. x. [from kvee.] To perform 
- at of genuflection; to bend the 
nee. 


When thou do'ft afk me blefling, I'll kace? downs 
And afk of thee forgivenefs. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Ere I was rifen from the rote mewa 
My duty dveeling, came a reekirg polt, 
Stew’d in his hatte, balf breathing, panting forth 
From Goneril, his miftrefs, falutatioa. 
? Shakefpeare, 
A certain man Azeeling down to him, faid, Lord, 
have mercy upon my fon; for he is lunatick. 
Matt. xvii. 140 
As foon as you are drefled, Amec/ and fay the 
Lord’s prayer. Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 


KNE'ETRIBUTE. 2. fı [kxee and tribute.) 


Genuflection ; worfhip or obeifance fhown 
by kneeling. 

Receive from us 
Kweetribute yet unpaid, proftration vile,  Miitom. 
KNEL. 2. fe [exil, Welth, a funcral pile; 
cnyllan, to ring, Sax.) `The found of a 
bell rang at a funeral. 

1 would not with them to a fairerdeath, 


And fo his éncif is knoll’d. Shakefp. 
Sea nymphs hourly ring his krel : 
Hark, now I hearthem. Shakefp, Tempef. 


When he was brought again to th’ bar, 10 hear 
His &ve/? rung out, his judgement, he was ftirr’d 
With fuch an agony, he fweat extremely. 
Shakefpeare. 
AH thefe motions, which we faw, 
Are butas ice, which crackles at a thaw: 

Oras 2 lute, which in moift weather rings 
Ler Anell alone, by cracking of her ftrings, Downe, 
Unhappy fave, and pupii to a bell, 
Whiclvhis hours work, as hours do tell; 
Unhappy 'till the lat, the kind releafing krell. - 
Cowley 
At 
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At dawn poor Stella danc’d and fung; 
The am’rous youth around her bow’d : 
At night her fatal Aae// was rung; 

I faw, and kifs’d hes in her fhrowd. 
Knew. ‘The preterite of drow. 
Kyire. 2. fe plur. kniver [emy, Saxon ; 

kriff, Danith.] An inftrument edged and 

pointed, wherewith meat is cut, and ani- 
mals killed. 
Come, thick night, 
And pall thee ia the dunneft fmoke af hell, 
That my keen kaife fee not the wound it makes. 


Shakefpeare. 
Blet powers, forbid thy tender life 
Should bleed upon 2 barbarous &zife. Crafoaw, 
The facred priefts with ready knives bereave 
The beast of lite, and ia full bowls receive 
The ftreaming blood. Dryden's Zin. 
Ev'n io his tleep he ftarts, and fears the Azife, 
And, trembling, io his arms takes his aceomplice 
3 wife. Dryden. 
Pain is notin the &xife that cutsus: but we call 
it cutting in the £nife, and pain only in ourfelves. 
Wari, 


KNIGHT. v. /: [enihe, Sax. kvecks, Germ. 
a fervant or pupil. ] 

1, A man advanced to a certain degree of 
military rank. It was anciently the cuftom 
to knight every man of rank or fortune, 
that he might be qualified to give chal- 
lenges, to fight in the lifts, and to per- 
form feats of arms. In England knight- 
hood confers the title of fr: as, fr Tho- 
mas, fr Richard. When the name was 
not known, it was ufual to fay fir 
knight. 


That fame kaight's own {word thisis of yore, 


Prior. 


Which Merlina made, Spenfer. 
Sis dwight, if knight thou be, 
Absndon this forettailed place. Spenfer. 


cafe in law is right, 
bt, and no poor Axight. 
Shakefp. King Lear. 
This tuighr; tut yet why fhould I call him 
knight, 
To give impiety to this rev’rent ftile ? Daniel. 
No fquire with dnighe did beteer fit 
In parts, in manners, and in wit. Hudibras. 
2, Shakefpeare ufes it of a female, and it muft 
therefore be underftood in its original 


meaning, pupil or follower. 
Pardon, godde{s of the night, 
Thofe that flew thy virgin kxighs ; 
For the which, vith fongs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 
3+ A champion. 
He fuddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it fent fuch a {moke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 
Sogricvous was the pother ; 
So that the knights cach other loft, 
And ftood as fill as any pot. 
Did } for this my couatry bring 
To help their $right agin Weis king, 
Aad raife the firit feditian ? Denbam, 


Kyieut Errant. [chevalier errant.| A 
wandering knight; one who went about 
in queft of adventures, 

Like abold knight errant did proclaim 


Whea a 
No fquire in de 


Shakefpeare. 


Drayton, 


Combat to all, and bore away the dame. Denbam, | 


The ancient errant knights 

Won all their miftreffes in fights ; 
‘They cut whole giants into fritters, : 
To put them into am’rous twitters, Hedibras, 

Kronur Errantry, [from knight errant. 

The charafter or manners o wandering 
knights. 
‘That whieh with the vulgar paffes-far courage is 


a bintith fort of knight erraztry, fecking ouvneediefs 
encounters, Norrir, 


Knrcut of the Poh, A hireling evidence; 
3 


KNI- 
a knight dubbed at the whipping pof, or 


pillory, 

There, are dnizéts of the pof, and holy cheats 
enough, to fwear the truth af the broadeft contra- 
dictions, where pious frauds thall give: them an ex- 
traordinary call. South. 

Knricurs of rhe Shire, One of the repre- 
fentatives of a county in parliament: he 
formerly was a military knight, but now 
any man having an eftate in land of fix 
hundred pounds a-year is qualified. 

To Knicnt, w. a, {fromthe noun.) To 
create one a knight, which is done by 
the king, who gives the perfon kneeling 
a blow with a fword, and bids him rife 
oy 

alae came thick upon him; the next St. 
George’a day he was knighted, Wotton. 

The lord protector kuighted the king; and im- 
mediately the king ftood up, took the {word from 
the lord proteftor, and dubbed the lord mayor of 
London knight. Hayward, 

The hero William, and the martyr Charles 
One knighted Blackmore, and one penfion'd Quarles. 


ih 
Kni'cutiy. adv. [from knight.] Befit- 
ting a knight; be eeming a knight. 

Let us take care of your wound, upon condition 
that a more Awighzly combat thall be performed þe- 
tween us. F Sidney. 

How dares your pride prefume againit my laws: 
As in a lifted field to fight your caufe: 

Unafk'd the royal grant, no marfhal by, 
As dnighrly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden. 
Kni'cutioop. 2. f [from knight] “The 
character or dignity of a knight. 
The fword which Merlin made, 
For that his nourfling, when he dnightdvod fwore, 
Therewith to doen his foes eternal fmart. 
Fairy Queen, 

Speak truly on thy Awigétbood, and thine oath, 

And fo defend thee Heaven and thy valour. 
Shakefpeare. 

Is this the fir, who fome wafte wife to win, 

A knighthood bought, to go a-wooing in? Bex Fonf. 

Ifyou needs mult write, write Cæfar’s praife, 
You'll gain at leat a Anfghthvod or the bays, Pope. 


Kni'cutiess. adj. [from tuighi] Unbe- 
coming a knight. “Obfolete. 


Arife, thou curfed mifercant, 
That hat with dnighzlefs guile, and treacherous 


train, 
Fair knighthood foully thamed. 
To KNIT. v. a. 
{cnizzan, Saxon. 
1. To make or unite by texture, without a 
loom. 

Sleep, that Anitr up the cavell’d fleeve of care, 
‘The birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hort minds, Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A thoufand Cupids in thofe curls do fit; 

Thofe curious nets thy lender fingers Ani. Waller. 
2. Totye. 


Send for the count 
Vil have this ey 


=_ 


Fairy Queen. 
an knit or knitted. 


$ gotell him of this; 
nit Up to-morrow morning, 
“y ~ n Sbakefpeare. 
3e To join; to unite. ‘This was formerly 
a word of extenfive ufe; it is now lels 
frequent. 
His gall did grate for grief and high difdain, 
And Anreting all his force, gat one hand free. 


- Spenfer, 
: To ru enemies, are all kzi? n 
a their diftrattions: they are in my power, Shake/p. 
O ket the yile world end,. di Ve 
And the premifed flames of the laft day 
Knit earth and heav’n together | 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Lay your highnefs? “i A 
Command upon me; to the 
Are with 2 moft indiffoluble 


reag ait, 


which my duties 
t 
A Shakefp, Macbeth, 
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This royal hand and mine are newly knit, 
And the conjunétion of our inward fouls 
Married in league. Shakefp. King Johr, 
By the fimpl;city of Venus’ doves, 
By that which ézitterd fouls, and profpers loves, 
o Shukefpeare. 
If ye become peaceably, mine heart thall be rt 
unto you, t Chron. xii, 37. 
That their hearts might be comforted, heing £xir 
together in love. Gal. tt, 2. 
He doth fundamentally and mathematically de- 
monftrate the firmeft Aniteings of the upper timbers, 
which make the roof, Wotton's Architelture, 
Pride and impudence, in faction knit, 


Ufurp the chair of wit! Ben Fonfone New Inte 
Ye Anit my heart to you by afking this queftion. 
Batore. 


Thefe two princes were agreeable to be joined in 

marriage, and thereby vit both realma into one. 
Hayward, 

Come, duit hands, and beat the ground, 

In a light faritaftick round. Miltona- 

God gave feveral abilities to feveral perfons, that 
cach might help to fupply the publick needs, and, 
by joining to fill up all waats, they be évit together 
by juftice, as the parts of the world are by nature, 

Taylor's Rule of living Holy- 
Nature cannot Anit the boñes where the parts are 
under a difcharge. Wifeman's Surgery. 
4- To contraét, 
What are the thoughts that zit thy brew in 
frowns, 
And turn thy eyes fo coldly on thy prince ? 
a Addifor, 
5. To tie up. 

He faw heaven opened, aod a certain yeffel de- 
fcending unto him, as it had been a great fheet, Axir 
at the four corners, and let down to the earth, 

s Ax. i1 
Ta KNIT. v, 4. 
1. To weave without a loom. 

A young fhepherdefs Awitsing aod finging: her- 
voice comforted her hands to work, and her hands 
kepr time to her voice’s mutick, Sidney, 

Make the world diftinguith Julia’s fon 
From. the vile offspring of a trull, that fits d 
By the town-wall, and for her living kisse Dryden. 

2. ‘Yo join; toclofe; to unite. Not nfed. 
Our fever’d navy too 
Have Anit again;.and float, threat’ning moft fea-like, 
‘Sbakefpeare. 
Kner, v. f. [from the verb.] Texture. 
Let their heads be fleekly comb’d, their bide coats . 
brufh’d, and their garters of an indifferent krit. 
Shake/peare. 
KNITTER. 2. f. [from dnit.] One who 
weaves or knits. . 
The {pinfters and the zitters in the fun, 
And tk maids that weave their thread with 
ones, 
Do ufe to chant it, Shakefp. Twelfih Night. 
KNI'TTINGNEEDLE. x. f. [Anit and needle.) 
A wire which women ufe in knitting. 

He gave her a cuff on the ear, the would prick 
him with her Anittingneedle. 

Arbuthnot’s Jobn Bull. 

KNI'TTLE. 2. f. [from swt.) “A firing 

that gathers a purfe round. ` Ainfworth. 

KNOB. z. /. [enzp, Saxon; Aves, Dutch.] 

A protuberance; any part bluntly rifing 
above the reft. 

Juft before the entrance of the right auricle of the 
heart is a remarkable Anod or bunch, railed up from 
the fubjacent fat. ay. 

Kxo'sszD. adj. [from kaod.} Set with 
knobs; having protuberances, 

The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are pointed 
at the top, and Ancdéed or tuberous at the parom. 

rew, 


KẸNo'bBINESS. #./. [from knobéy.] The- 
quality of having knobs. ` 

Kno'sny. adj. [from &x0b.] 

1. Full of knobs. 


2. Hard; ftubborn, 
6X2 The 


K:N O 
The yaformers continued io a knobby kind of ob- 
ftinacy, refulving Still 1o cooceal the names of the 
„authors. Howel. 
To Krock. v. m [cnucian, Saxon ; cnoce, a 
blow, Welth.] 
1. To clah; to be driven fuddenly  to- 
gether. 
Any hard body thruft forwards by another body 
„contiguous, without Anacking, giveth no noife. 
Bacon’s Natural Hifforys 
They may fay, the atoms of the chaos being va- 
„rioufly moved according to this catholick law, muft 
needs Anock and interfere. d Bentley. 
a. To beat, as at a door for admittance ; 
commonly with ax. 
Villain, I fay, krcck me at this gate, 
And rap me well; or I'll knock your knave’s pate ! 
Shakejpeare. 
Whether to knock againft the gates of Rome, 
„Or rudely vifitthem in parts remote, baa 
* To fright them, ere deftroy. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
I bid the rafcal krock upon your gate, 
_And could not get him for my heart to do it. 
Shakefpeare. 
For harbour at a thoufand doors they dock’. 
Not one of all the thoufand but was lock’d. Dryden. 
Knock at your own breatt, and afk your foul, 
If thofe fair fatal eyes edg'd not your fword. Dryden. 
3. To Knock under, A common expreffion, 
which denotes that a man yields or fub- 
mits. Submiffion is expreffed amoag good 
fellows by knocking under the table. 
Followed commonly by a particle : as, to 
knock up, to roufe by knocking; to knock 
down, to fell by a blow. 
T3 KNOCK. Ve Ae 
1, To affe& or change in any refpe®t by 
blows. 
2Jow do you mean removing him ? 
Why, by making him iocapable of Othello’s place; 
„knocking out his brains. Shake{p. Othello. 
\ He that has his chains Auocked off, and the prifon 
doors fet open to him, is perfectly at liberty. ocke. 
Time was, a (ober Englithman would Avock 
sHis fervants vp, and rife by five o’clock 5 
Inftruét his family in ev'ry rule, P 
And fend his wife to church, his fon to fchool. Pope. 
2. To dah together; to ftrike ; to collide 
with a harp noife. 
So when the cook faw my jaws thus knock it, 
She would have made a pancake of my packet. 
-` Cleaveland. 
At him he lanc'd his fpear, and pierc'd his 
breaft; 
On the hard earth the Lycian Anock’d his head, 
Aad lay fupine ; and forth the fpirit fled. Dryden, 
“Tis the {port of ftarefmen, 
When heroes noek their knotty beads together, 
And fall by one another. Rowe. 
4. To Knock down. To fell by a blow. 
He began to knock down his fellow-citixens with 
a great deal of xeal, and to fill all Arabia with blood 
fhed. Addifon. 
‘A man who is grofs in a woman’s company, ought 
to be knocked down with a club. Cloriffa. 
4. To Kwocx om the head. To kill by a 
blow; to deftroy. 
Ile betook himfelf to his orchard, and walking 
there was Auccked cn the bead by a tree. South. 
Excefs, either with an apoplexy, knorks a man oz 
the bead; or with a fever, like fire in a ftrong- 
water-fhop, burns him down to the ground. 
Grew's Cofmel. 
Knock. x. f [from the verb. ] 
1. A fudden ftroke; a blow. 


Some men never conceive how the motion of the 
earth fhould wave them from a kneck perpendicu- 


. 


farly directed from a body in the air above. , 


Brown's Vulgar Errors, 
Ajax belabours there an harmlefs ox, 
And thinks that Agamemnon feels the Anocks, 
Dryden. 
a. A loud ftroke at a door for admiffion. 
È 4 


Knolcxar. m. f. [from knock. ] 
t. He that knocks. 
2. The hammer which hangs at the door 


ToKnout. v. a, [from’ kzell.] To ring 


ToKnout. v.n. To foundas a bell. 


» Ifever been where bells have Anoll'd to church, 


Knot. zf- A little hill. 
Kwor. m fi [A corruption of kuap.) Any 


Kwor. n, f- [ranuncalus.] A flower. 
Knorr. z. S 


1. A complication of a cord or ftring not 


2. Any figure of which the lines frequently 


3. Any bond of affociation or union. 


4. A hard part in a piece of wood caufed 


KNO 
Guiard, la hì leatbern frock, 
Stood ready, with his thrice-repeated Anzed $ 
Thrice with a doleful found the jarring grate 
Rung deaf and hatlow. Dryden's Boccace. 


-i 
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Sueh kets and croffnefs of grain ls objected ‘here, 

as will hardly {offer that form, which they ery up 

here as the only juft reformation, to go on fo finoothly 

here as it might doin Scotland, King Charles. 

5+ Difficulty; intricacy. j 

A mano thall be perplexed with, Ånors and pro- 
lems of bufinefs, and contrary affairs, where the 
detesmination is dubious, and both parts of tho 
contrariety feem equally weighty ; fo that, which 
way foever the choice determines, a man 1s fure to 
venture a great concer, South's Sermons. 

6, Any intrigue, or difficult perplexity of 
affairs. 

When the difcovery was made that the king was 
living, which was the 4c of the play untied, the 
reft is fhutup in the compafs of fome few lines, 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
7+ A confederacy; an affociation; a mall 
band. 


Oh you panderly rafcals! there's a Anct, a gang, 
a confpiracy againit me. 
Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Whatis there here in Rome that can delight thec 3 
Where not a foul, without thine own foul fyor, 
But fears and hates thee. © Ber Foufon's Catalina, 
A not of good-iellows borrowed a lum of moncy 
of a gentleman upon the king's highway. 
. L’Efrange. 
J am now with a kaor of his admirers, who 
make requelt that you would give notice of the 
window where the knight intends to appear. 
Addifon's Spectator. 
8. Aclufter; a collection. 

The a of fortune is like the milky way in the 
fky, which is a meeting or knot ‘of.a number of 
{mall tars, not feen afunder, but giving light toge- 
ther. 2 Bacon's Effays. 
- Ina pidture, befides the principal figures which 
compofe it, and are placed in the midt of it, there 
are lefs groups or Anors of figures difpofed at proper 
diftances, which are parts of the piece, and feem to 
carry on the fame defign in a more inferior manner. 

Dryden, 


for ftrangers to ftrike. 
Shut, thut the door, good John? fatigu’d, I fiid, 
Tie up the knacker, fay I’m fick, Pm dead. Pope. 


the bell, generally for a funeral, 
Had I as many fons as l have hatys, 
I would not with them to a fairer death 
And fo his knell! is knall'd. Sbakefp. Marhet. 


If ever you have look’d on better days, - 


Shakefpeare. 
A infevorth. 


«tufty top. Ainworth, 


{enotza, Saxon; dor, Ger- 
man ;-4autie, Dutch; &votte,. Erfe. ] 


eafily to be difentangled. 

He found that Reafon’s felf now reafons bound 
To fatten énots, which fancy firit had found. 
Sidney. 

As the fair veftal to the fountain came, 
Let none be ttartled at a veftal's name, 
Tir’d with the walk, fhe laid her down to reft; 
And to the winds expos’d hee glowing breait, 
To take the frefhnefs of the morning air, 


And gather'd in a Axot her flowing hair. Addifon. 


interfeét each other. 

Garden knots, the frets of houfes, and all equal 
fi,ures, pleafe : whereas unequal figures are but de- 
formities. Bacon. 

Our fea-wall’d garden, the whole land, 
1s full of weeds, her faireft flowers choked vp, 

Her knots S Shakefp. Rickard 11. 
t fed 
Flow’rs worthy paradife, which notnice art 
In beds and curious nors, but nature boon, 
Pour'd forth profufe on hill and dale, and plain. 
’ Milton, 

Their quarters are contrived into elegant kzors, 
adorned with the moft beautiful flowers. More. 

Henry in ducts involving Emma’s name, 

Fad half-exprefs'd, and half-conceal’d his fame 

Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 

Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs, 

That, as the wound, the paffion might mr d 
rior. 


To Knot. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To complicate in knots. 

Happy we who from fuch queens are freed,. 
That were always telling beads; . 

But here’s a'queen when the rides abroad 
Is always Anorting threads. 

2. To intangle; to perplex. 

3. To unite, : 

"The party of the papifts in England are become 
more knotted, both in dependence towards Spain, and 
amongft themfelves. Bacon. 

To KNOT, we we 
1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vege- 
tation. 

Cur hay when it begins to tnor. i 

. _Mortimer’s Hiufbandry. 

2. To knit knots for fringes. 

KNO'TBERRYBUSH. ne fe [chamamorus.] 
A plant. Ainfworth. 

Kno'rcrass. 2.f. [knot and grafi; polygc- 
num.) Aplant. 

Your minimus of hind’ring Anotgra/+ made, 

> Shakefp. 
Kno'rren. adj. [from dxof.] Full of knots. 
The knotted oaks fhall fhow'rs of honey weep. 
: ryden. 
KNO'TTINESS. 2,/. [from kuorty.] Fulnefs 
of knots; vneyennefS; intricacy; dif- 
culty. 

Virtue wae reprefented by Hercules naked, with 
his lion's fkin and knottéd club: by his oaken club 
is fignified reafon ruling the appetite 5 the knottine/s 
thereof, the diffculty they have that feek after virtue. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
Kno'rry. adj. [from not] 
t. Full of knots. 

[ have feen tempefts, when the fcolding winds 
Have riv’d the Anotty oaks. 

Shakefpeare’s Julius Carfare 
“The 


Sedley, 


Confirm that amity 
With nuptial åror, ifthon vouchfafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Richmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother’s daughter, 
And by that Azo? looks proudly on the crown. 
Shakefpeare, 
1 would he had continued to his country i 
As he began, and not unkait himfelf A 
The noble tzor he made. Shakefp. Ceriolanus. 
Why left you wife and children, 
Thofe precious motives, thofe ftrong Anors of love? 
‘ Shakefp. 
Not all chat Saul could threaten or perfuade. 
In this clofe Anor, the fmalleft loofenefs made, 
A Cowley. 


by the protuberance of a bough, and 
confequently by a tranfverfe direction of 
the fibres. A joint in an herb. 

Taking the very refufe among thofe which ferved 
to no nfe, being a crooked piece of wood, and full of 
knots, he hath carved it diligendy, when he had 
nothing elfe ta do, Wifd. 


« 
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The timber in fome trees more clean, In fome 
more Anatty: try-it by {peaking at one end, and 
laying the ear at she other ; for if itbe ry. the 
voice will not pafs well. 7 20011, 

The Amotty oaks thee lift'ning branches bow, 

Rafcothmonx. 

One witha brand yet burning froin the flame, 
Arm’d with a knarzy club another came. 

Dryden's Æn. 

Where the vales with violets once were crown’d, 
Now Ånorty burrs and thorns difgrace the ground. 

Dryden. 
2, Hard; rugged. 
aliant fools 
Were made by nature for the wife to work with; 
They are their tools; and ‘tis the fport of ftatefmen, 
When heroes kaock their aorty heads together, 
And fall by one another. 
Rowe's Ambitious Stepmather, 
3. Intricate; perplexed ; difficult ; embar- 


raffed. 

King Henry, in the very entrance. of his reign, 
met with a point of great difficulty, and Axetty to 
folve, able to trouble and confound the witeft kings. 

Bacon. 

Princes exercifed (kill in putting intricate quef- 

“tions, and he that was the bet at the untying of 
korty difficulties, carried the prize.  L'Efirange, 


Some on the bench the Avorty laws untie, Dryd. 
They compliment, they fit, they chat, a 
Fight o'er the wats, reform the (tate 5 
A thoufand zotiy points they clear, 
Till {upper and my wife appear. Prior. 


Jo KNOW. wx. a. preter. I knew, I have 
known. {cnapan, Saxon. ] 
1, To perceive with certainty, whether in- 
tuitive or difcurfive. 
O, that aman might éxow 
The end of this day’s bufinefs ere it comel Shak. 
‘The memorial of virtue is immortal, becaufe it is 
known with God and with men. Wifd. iv. t. 
The gods all things Azow, Milton, 
Not from experience, for the world was new, 
He only from their caufe their natures Anew, 
Denham. 
We doubt not, neither can we properly fay we 
think we admire and love you above all other men : 
there isa certainty in the propofition, and we 
know it. Dryden. 
When a man makes ufe of the name of any Seite 
idea, which he perceives is not underftood, he is 
obliged by the laws of ingenuity, and the end of 
fpeech, to make zown what idea he makes it ftand 
for. Locke. 
2. To be informed of; to be taught. 
Ye thall be healed, and it hall be known to you 
why his hand is not removed from you. 


1 Sam. ti. 3. 

Led on with a defire to kacow 
What nearer might concern him. Milion, 

One would have thought you had rown better 
things than to expect a kindnefs from a common 
enemy. L’ Eftrange, 

3. To diftinguith. 

Numerstion is but the adding of one unit more, 
and giving to the whole a new name, whereby to 
know it from thofe before and after, and diftinguifh 
it from every fmaller or greater multitude of unit:. 

Locke. 
4. To recognife. 

What art thou, thus to rail on me, that is neither 
knrwnof thee, nor knows thee ? Shakefp, 

They told what things were done in the way, and 
low he was Azown of them in breaking of bread. 

Luke, xxiv. 35. 

At nearer view he thought he éAacw the dead, 
Aod call’d the wretched man to miad. Flatman. 

Tell me how | may Anow him. Milton. 

5- To be no ftranger to; to be familiar 
with. Š 
What are you ? 
—A moft poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows, 
Who, by lie frown and feeling forrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefp. King Lear, 
6. To converfe with another fex, 


K NO 

And Adam Anew Eve his wile, 

To KNOW., V. tte we 1 

1. To have clear and certain perception ; 
not to be doubtful, 

1 know of a furety, that the Lord hath fent his 


angel, and deliyered me out of the hand of a 
Li as, 


Genes. 


2. Not to'be ignorant. 

When they kaot within themfelves they {peak 
of that they do not well Amow, they would never- 
thelefs feem to others to know of that which they 
may not well fpeak, Bacon, 

Not to Anow of things remote, but Anow 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
1s the prime wifdom. Milton. 

fo the other world there is no confideration that 
will ftingourcon[ciences more cruelly than thir, that 
we did wickedly, when we xew to have done-beiter ; 
and chofe to make ourfclves miferable, when we 
underftood the way to have been happy.  Ti//ot/3, 

They might underftand thofe excellencies wh 
they blindly valued, fo as not to be farther impofed 
upon by bad picces, and to4vow when nature was 
well imitated by the moft able mafters. Dryden. 

3- To be informed. 

The prince and Mr, Poins will put on our jer- 

kins and aprons, and Sir John muft not xote of it. 


i Shakefp. 
There is but ona mincral body, that we Azow of, 
heavier than common quickfilver. - Boyle, 


4. ToKnow for. To have knowledge of. 
A colloquial expreffion. x 

He faid the water itfelf was a good healthy water ; 
but for the party that own'd it, he might have more 
difeafes than he Ce Shakefp. Henry IV. 

g. To Know of. In Shakefpeare, is to take 
cogrifance of; to examine. 

Fair Hermia, queftion your defires, 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun. 
For ay to be in a fhady cloiftermew'd.,  Shake/p. 

Kwo'wasre. adj. [from kzow.] Cogno- 
{cible ; poflible to be difcovered or un- 
derftood. - 

Thefe are refulved into a confeffed ignorance, and 
and I fhall not purfue them to their old afylum ; 
and yet it may be, there is more Anowadle in thefe, 
than in lefs acknowledged myfteries. Glanville, 

’Tis plain, that under the law of works is com- 
prehended alfo the law of nature, korvale by 
reafon, as well as the law given by Mofes. 

Locke, 

Thefe two arguments ate the voices of nature, 
the unanimous fuffrages of all real beings and fub- 
ftances created, that are naturally Mable without 
revelation, Bentley. 

Knower. x. A [from know.] One who 
has {kill or knowledge. 

e If we look on a vegetable, and can only fay ’tis 
cold and dry, we are pitiful rowers, 

I know the refed and reverence which in this 
addrefs | ought to appear in before you, who are a 
general rower of mankind and poetry, Southerne. 

Kxro'wine. adj. [from know. ] 
1. Skilful; well inflruéted; remote from 
ignorance. 

You have heard, and with a dAvowing ear, 

That he, which hath our aoble father thain, 
Purfu’d my life. Shakefp, Hamler, 

The knowingeff of thefe have of late reformed 
their hypotheGs. Boyle. 

What makes the clergy g/arious is to be knowing 
in their profeffion, unfpotied in their lives, active 
and laborious in their charges. South, 

The neceffity of preparing for the offices of religion 
was a leffon which the mere light and dictates of 
common reafon, without the help of tevelatioo, 
taucht all the évewing and intelligent part of the 
world. South's Sermans. 

Bellino, one of the firt who was of any confidera- 
tion at Veoice, painted very drily, according to the 
manner of his time: he was very Azowing both in 
arsiriteCture and perfpedtive. Dryden 


fanville. 
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All animals of the fame kind, which form a fe» 
ciety, are more knowing than others, Add fot 
2. Confcious ; intelligent, 
Could any but a knowing prudent caufe 
Begin fuch motions and aflign fuch laws? 
lf the Great Mind had form’d a different frame, 
Might not your wanton wit the fy {tem blame. 
4 Mackmere, 
Kro'winc. % f. [from know.]. Know- 
ledge. e oan 
Let him be fo entertain’d as fuits gentlemen of 
your knowing to a Ñranger of his quality. Shakefp, 
Kno’wincty. adv. [from kacwing,] With . 
fkill; with knowledge, 
He knowingly and wittingly brought evil into the 
world, ore. 
They who were rather fond of it than dnowingly 
admired it, naght defend their inclination by their 
reafon. Dryden, 
To the private duties of the clofet he repaired, as 
often as he entered upon any bufincis of confequence : 
I fpeak knowingly. Atterbury, 
Kwowence. z. f. [from kzow.] 


1. Certain perception; indubitable appre. 
henfion. 

Kuowledge, which is the higheft degree of the 
fpeculative faculties, confifts in the perception of the 
truth of affirmative or negative propofitions.’ Locke, 

Do but fay to me what ! fhould do, 

That in your knowdedge may by me’ be done, 
And l am preft unto it. 
y y Shakefp. Merchant of Venice, 
2. Learning ; illumination of the mind. 
Ignorance is the curfe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav’n. 
— 1 Shake. 
3. Skill in any thing. 
Shipmen that have know/edge of the fea, Kings. 
4. Acquaintance with any fact or perfon. 

The dog ftcaight fawned upon his mafter for old 

knowledge. : Sidney. 
5. Cogntfance ; notice. 

Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that thou 

fhouldit take Anow/edgeof me, fecing 1 am a franger ? 


Ruth. 
A ftate's anger fhould not take 
» Knowledge cither of fools or women. Ben Fonfon. 
6. Information; power of knowing. 
I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly entreated 
her pardon, or knowledge why the was cruel. Sidney. 
To Kno'wLEDGE, v, a. [not inufe,] To 
acknowledge; to avow. ° 
The prophet Hofea tells us that God faith of the 
Jews, they have reigned, but not by me: which 
Priem lainly, that there are governments which 
od doth not avow; for though they be ordained by 
his fecret providence, yet they are not know/edged 
by his revealed will, Baton’s Haly War, 
To KNuBBLE, v, a. [Axipler, Danith. ] 
To beat. Skinner. 


KNU'CKLE. z. f. [enucle, Saxon ; kzrockle, 
Dutch. | 


te The joints of the fingers protuberant 
when the fingers clofe. 
Thus often at the Temple-ftairs weve feen 
Two tritons, of a rough athletick mien, 
Sourly difpute fome quarrel of the flood, 
With Aauck/es bruis’d, and fate befmear’d in blood. 
wa Garth. 
ze The knee joint of a calf. 
Jelly, which they ufed for a reftorative, is chiefly 
made of Avuck/es of veal. Bacon's Na ural Hif 


‘3. The articulation or joint of a plant. 


Divers herbs have joints or knuckles, as it wert 
flops in their germination: as gillyflowers, pinks, 
and corn. Bacon. 


To Kwu'ckue. v, n. [from the noun.] To 
fubmit: I s from an odd cuftoin 
of ftriking the under fide of the table 
with the knuckles, in confefion of an 
argumental defeat. J 

Ks u'CKLED 
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Krv'ceren. adj. [from knuckle} Jointed. 


An old word preferved in a rhyme of į Rowen for Anew, 


Spenfer, 
The reed or cane isa watry plant, and growcth predition. . ‘ To Kyp. v. ». [corru ted robably from 
not but in the water, it hath thefe properties, that it The country Anufft, Hob, Dick, and Hick, cu% Saxon. |] To ante, P 
is hollow, and it is kuuckled both kaik and root; With clubs and clouted fhoon, P 3 
that, belag dry, it Is more hard and fragile than Shall ill up Duffendale But ah, unjuft and worthlefs Culin Clout, 
other wood 3 tatit putteth forth no boughs, though With faughter’d bodies foon. Hayward. That żyd)? the hidden kinds of many a weed ; 
many ftalks out of one root. Bacon's Nat. Tif. KNuUR. a. J. (knor, German, A Yet tydff not one to cure thy fore heart root, 
Knvur knot: a hard fubtt Whole raukling wound as yet doth rifely bleed. 
Knurr. ». f (perhaps corrupted from |Y DE- ot; a hard tubltance. Spare. 
k or the fame with chu A Went The fteny nodules found lodged in the ftrata, are 
wae, ff. Ut. | called by the workmen Anurs'and knots, = Woodw. 
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